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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— .4/>ri7  29,  1986 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  August  Claus,  chap- 
lain (retired).  Veterans'  Medical 
Center,  Fresno,  CA,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

En«mal  God  and  Father. 

We  pause  as  another  day  is  before  us 
to  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee.  We  humbly  implore  Thee  gra- 
ciously to  regard  our  President,  his 
counselors,  and  all  others  in  authority 
over  us.  Grant  them  Thy  grace  and 
guidance,  that  they  may  ever  labor  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
honor  of  our  land.  We  pray  Thee, 
Father,  to  hasten  the  time  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore.  In  Thy  name  we  pray  Holy 
Feather.  Amen. 


prisoners  of  war  throughout  Califor- 
nia. After  the  war,  he  was  director  of 
gathering  clothing,  food,  and  medicine 
for  war-torn  Europe  and  then  directed 
the  resettlement  of  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe.  During  these  past  18 
years.  Pastor  Claus  has  been  chaplain 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Fresno.  As  a  medical 
doctor,  he  has  especially  assisted  the 
elderly  who  cannot  afford  to  see  a 
doctor.  Pastor  Claus'  work  has  been 
recognized  with  numerous  awards  and 
degrees.  Twice  he  has  been  made  hon- 
orary mayor  of  Fresno. 

It  is  an   honor  to  have  Reverend 
Claus  here  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  AUGUST  CLAUS 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  guest  chaplain  this  morn- 
ing is  my  constituent  and  friend, 
August  S.  Claus.  Chaplain  Claus  was 
bom  April  26,  1906,  in  the  Province  of 
Hanover,  Germany.  He  married  Maria 
B.  Langner  on  September  5,  1930. 
They  arrived  at  New  York  later  that 
year  as  immigrants.  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Claus  served  churches  In  Nebraska 
until  1936  when  they  came  to  Califor- 
nia and  served  churches  at  Sanger, 
Biola,  and  Fresno.  Chaplain  Claus 
served  as  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Fresno  for  42  years.  On  a 
personal  note,  I  must  mention  that  I 
was  baptized  by  Pastor  Claus  37  years 
ago. 

During  World  War  II,  Pastor  Claus 
served  as  chaplain  to  90,000  German 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1116.  An  act  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House, 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  739.  An  act  relating  to  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be  employed 
in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

H.R.  2478.  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  amend 
the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  to  provide  for  the 
governance  of  the  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2329.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  higher  education  title  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 


REAFFIRMING  CONGRESS'  REC- 
OGNITION OF  THE  VITAL 
ROLE  PLAYED  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NA-nONAL  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  IN  THE  NA'HON- 
AL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  220)  to  reaffirm  Con- 
gress' recognition  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  national  de- 
fense with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  13,  insert: 

SEC.  I.  EXTENSION  OF  DEADLINE  RELATING  TO  OB- 
LIGATION OF  FUNDS  FROM  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE.       ^ 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  until,  but  not  after.  June  I,  1986.  obli- 
gations from  the  Department  of  Defense 
military  personnel  accounts  may  exceed  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  required  to  limit 
total  obligations  to  the  obligation  ceilingi 
established  by  law  for  such  accounts  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  Joint  res- 
olution to  affirm  Congress'  reco^ition  of 
•  the  vital  role  played  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  national 
-defense,  and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
[  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
^here  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MoirrcoMKRT]  so  that  he 
might  explain  the  resolution. 


a  This  symbol  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2KI7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  recognizes  the  vital  role 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  in  our  national  defense.  It 
passed  the  House  under  suspension  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

It  has  now  returned  from  the  other 
body  with  an  amendment  extending 
for  1  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dead- 
line for  legislative  action  on  the  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Retirement  reform  has  passed  the 
House  and  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  has 
not  been  able  to  schedule  floor  action. 
The  30-day  extension  provided  by  the 
Senate  amendment  will  afford  us  more 
than  sufficient  time  to  complete 
action  on  the  retirement  reform  and 
the  issue  of  uinauthorized  appropria- 
tions. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  need  the  full  30  days  for 
either  of  the  issues.  These  are  matters 
that  can  be  resolved  quickly  Lf  the  wiU 
exists  to  do  it.  We  are  agreeing  to  the 
full  extension  requested  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  understanding  that 
both  issues  wiU  be  resolved  during  the 
period  of  extension. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  not  look  favorably  on  a  further 
extension  of  this  deadline. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
reservation,  I  support  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

MONTGOlfERY]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  220, 
the  Joint  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30.  1986, 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  may  have 
permission  to  sit  while  the  House  is 


under  the  5-minute  rule  on  Wednes- 
day, April  30,  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BANNING  THE  BALLISTIC  KNIFE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  big- 
gest fear  is  that  the  criminal  of  today 
is  better  armed  than  the  police  officer. 
The  criminal  of  today  wears  a  bullet- 
proof vest,  uses  a  plastic  gim,  and  fires 
armor  piercing  cop-killer  bullets. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  are  told  the 
latest  in  criminal  technology  is  the 
ballistic  knife.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary 
knife,  but  can  be  propelled  30  feet  by 
the  push  of  a  button  at  high  velocity. 
It  is  sharpened  on  both  sides  and 
pointed  at  the  end.  The  knife  can  pen- 
etrate the  soft  body  armor  worn  by 
police  when  it  strikes  at  certain  angles. 

It  sells  for  some  $80,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased through  the  mail,  with  no 
questions  asked.  Originally  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  elite  Soviet 
guerrilla  forces,  now  a  United  States 
company  is  using  it  as  a  way  to  make 
big  bucks,  obviously  without  regard 
for  police  or  other  innocent  lives. 

The  manufacturer  claims  it  is  for 
recreational  use,  but  its  advertising 
disputes  the  claim.  The  advertising 
says:  "It  kills  swiftly  and  silently  with- 
out warning."  Maybe  the  manufactur- 
er was  referring  to  the  recreational 
killer,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a 
few  in  our  country. 

The  police  officer's  Job  is  tough 
enough,  without  having  to  face  a 
shooting  knife.  That  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  ban  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  sale,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  so-called  "ballistic  knife." 

The  criminals  will  not  be  happy,  but 
police  lives  will  be  saved. 


D  1210 

FEDERALLY  FUNDED  LEGAL 
SERVICES:  BENEFITING  THE 
POOR? 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  desperate  need  for  Congress  to  un- 
dertake a  serious  review  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  [IjSC].  Allega- 
tions abound  of  taxpayer  dollars  fund- 
ing political  activist  lawyers  through- 
out the  country.  Restrictions  placed 
on  the  activities  of  these  lawyers  by 
Congress  have  been  completely  inef- 
fective. We  continue  to  hear  stories  of 


tax  dollars  being  spent  on  social 
reform  and  blatantly  illegal  activities. 

In  a  dissent  to  LSC's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request,  an  LSC  Board  member 
reveals  some  astounding  facts  that 
confirm  the  urgent  need  for  Congress 
to  reevaluate  our  Nation's  current 
Legal  Services  Program.  For  example, 
the  average  LSC  staff  attorney  salary 
increased  by  27  percent  In  a  2-year 
period.  Considering  our  overwhelming 
Federal  deficit,  such  excess  and  misuse 
is  unforgivable.  In  fact,  the  Board 
member  maintains  that  the  ISC  re- 
quest for  $305.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987  funding  is  exorbitant  and  should 
be  no  more  than  $280  million.  The  dis- 
sent also  highlights  the  increasing 
availablliiy  of  non-Federal  funds  for 
legal  services  and  alternative  sources 
of  effective  legal  assistance  for  the 
poor. 

I  continue  to  fully  support  total  de- 
funding  of  ISC 

I  consider  the  L£C  budget  dissent  to 
be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
federally  funded  legal  services  debate. 
I  include  a  summary  for  Members' 
consideration  in  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  focus  on  the  LSC  and  make 
efforts  toward  a  more  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  precious  Federal  dollars: 

ExECXTTivE  SuMMART— Dissent  on  1987  LSC 
BuDGKT  Request  ■ 

This  report  reviews  \£C  funding  and  re- 
source allocation  for  the  period  1981  to 
1985.  It  supports  the  proposal  that  USC's 
FY  1987  budget  be  reduced  from  the  $305.5 
million  request  passed  by  the  Board  E>ecem- 
ber  19,  1985  to  no  more  than  $280  million. 
The  report  demonstrates  that: 

Increased  appropriations  from  YY  83  to 
FY  85  have  been  absorbed  In  recipient  per- 
sonnel salaries  and  benefits; 

Increased  appropriations  have  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  lawyers  and  parale- 
gals in  direct  service  to  the  poor. 

Outside  funding  of  Legal  Services  recipi- 
ents has  increased  from  $47.8  million  in  FY 
82  to  $106  million  in  FY  85.  contributing  to 
record  total  funding  levels  with  FY  85  funds 
exceeding  any  previous  high  by  $40  million; 

"Minimum  Access"  is  a  flawed  mechanism 
for  determining  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor 
because  it  falls  to  take  into  account  sources 
of  available  legal  assistance  other  than  \£C\ 

A  wide  range  of  economical,  effective  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  currently  provide  substan- 
tial legal  assistance; 

Alternative  dispute  resolution  services  in- 
crease options  available  to  the  po^ 

The  funding  of  National  and  State  Sup- 
port contractors  diverts  funds  from  the  de- 
livery of  legal  assistance; 

Special  funding  for  migrants  is  duplicative 
and  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated; 

Recipients  continue  to  carry  significant 
fund  balances  in  an  era  of  deficit  spending; 

Expansion  of  alternative  funding  makes  a 
$280  million  federal  appropriation  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  program  needs. 


April  S9, 1986 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  15.  hundreds  of  senior 
citizens  will  rally  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  to  seek  redress  of  an  inequity 
known  as  the  Social  Security  nptch.  an 
inequity  that  has  reduced  the  average 
monthly  benefit  of  this  year's  65-year- 
old  retirees  by  $124  when  compared  to 
retirees  bom  in  191«— $577  versus 
$701. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has 
held  eight  hearings  around  the  coun- 
try and  documented  the  cases  of  nu- 
merous individuals  bom  after  1916 
who  are  receiving  at  least  $100  less 
than  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  been  bom  even  a  few  months  ear- 
Uer. 

Last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  1917.  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  current  inequity. 
Because  of  strong  grassroots  support 
of  senior  citizens  all  over  the  country, 
H.R.  1917  now  has  116  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  solve  any  part  of  the 
notch  problem.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  Last  year  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  had  a  $12.4  billion  surplus. 
And  under  the  present  economic  as- 
sumptions. Social  Security  surpluses 
will  average  $36.7  billion  per  year  over 
the  next  4  years. 

Even  if  H.R.  1917  is  passed— includ- 
ing full  retroactive  payments  to  all  10 
million  notch  babies— Social  Security 
assets  would  still  exceed  $100  billion  in 
1990  without  any  Increase  in  sched- 
uled tax  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hundreds  of  senior 
citizens  who  are  coming  to  Washing- 
ton on  May  15  have  a  Just  cause.  And. 
I  believe  their  pursuit  of  a  fair  resolu- 
tion will  not  diminish  imtll  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  act  In  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  recognize  and  correct 
the  inequities  of  the  notch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  time  on 
May  15  to  attend  the  morning  rally 
sponsored  by  grassroots  notch  organi- 
zations and  the  afternoon  hearing  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
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My  objections  to  this  measure,  as 
currently  written,  are  many.  However, 
they  all  could  be  remedied  by  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  bill.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  reasons  why  you  should  Join 
in  rejecting  this  procedural  approach 
to  Indian  health  care: 

H.R.  4600  is  a  gutted  version  of  the 
original  Indian  Health  Care  amend- 
ments with  its  costs  set  so  that  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  suspension 
calendar  are  met.  not  the  true  health 
care  needs  of  our  native  Americans. 
Indians  oppose  this  bill.  The  bill's  op- 
ponents list  a  number  of  associations 
which  favor  passage.  However,  the  Na- 
tional Tribal  Chairmen's  Association, 
the  elected  leaders  of  the  Indian 
people  all  over  this  Nation  oppose  this 
bill.  H.R.  4600  changes  the  historical 
basis  of  Federal-tribal  relations  from  a 
govemment-to-govemment  relation- 
ship to  one  based  on  race.  This  is  inap- 
propriate. The  administration  will  veto 
this  bill  in  its  current  form. 

Let  us  bring  this  measure  right 
under  a  rule  so  that  we  can  have  an 
open  and  honest  debate,  a  chance  to 
correct  the  bill's  deficiencies,  work 
with  the  administration  and  pass  a 
measure  which  will  truly  address  the 
health  needs  of  America's  Indians. 

This  Is  no  way  to  pass  a  bill  which  It 
clearly  contravenes  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  our  Nation's  Indians  and 
does  not  adequately  address  the 
health  care  needs  of  native  Americans. 

Vote  "no"  on  H.R.  4600, 


leagues  to  listen  to  the  plight  of  Social 
Security  retirees.  After  giving  a  life- 
time of  service  to  America,  they  de- 
serve the  chance  to  retire  free  from 
fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  basici  of 
existence.  As  their  representatives,  it 
la  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  they 
have  that  chance. 


■  This  report  reflects  the  views  of  BoiLrd  member 
Lea  Anne  Bernstein. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  vote  which  will  occur  shortly  on 
H.R.  4600.  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1986. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  under  suspension 
so  that  we  may  take  it  up  under  a  rule 
and  give  this  subject  the  due  consider- 
ation It  deserves. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  "NOTCH 
BABIES" 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  95th  Congress  tried  to  reform  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  it  created  a 
problem  called  the  notch  effect.  In 
1977.  informed  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty benefit  formula  in  effect  then 
would  raise  benefits  so  quickly  that  it 
would  bankrupt  the  system.  Congress 
modified  the  formula  to  slow  benefit 
growth.  It  also  built  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion point,  or  notch,  into  the  transi- 
tion process.  Benefits  of  pre-1982  retir- 
ees would  be  computed  under  the  old 
formula:  retirees  in  notch  years  1982 
to  1986  could  switch  to  the  new  formu- 
la or  a  modification  of  the  old  formu- 
la. The  result?  The  Social  Security 
check  of  a  1982  retiree  might  be  as 
much  as  $120  less  than  that  of  a  1981 
retiree.  Since  the  average  Social  Secu- 
rity check  Is  only  about  $400  per 
month,  a  $120  drop  pushes  some  retir- 
ees from  marginal  poverty  to  deep 
poverty. 

Thanks  to  Congressman  Rotbal  and 

'  Congressman  C^iRisTOPHiR  Smith,  we 

have  legislation  to  «Ueviate  the  "notch 

effect."  I  am  proud  tocosponsor  both 

pieces  of  leglslatimi.^  urge  my  col- 

;  ^  V 


TERRORISM  SHOULD  BE 
PROPERLY  ADDRESSED 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
reiterate  the  concem  of  all  Americans 
for  the  safety  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  the  Middle  East. 

Today  is  a  somber  day  for  the  fainily 
of  the  former  chief  librarian  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Peter 
Kilbum,  whose  funeral  will  take  place 
today  In  California.  Mr.  Kilbum  was 
found  shot  to  death  on  April  17  along 
with  two  British  teachers. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  the  Kil- 
bum family.  Ambassador  Newlln,  a 
senior  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
consular  affairs,  will  attend  Mr.  Kil- 
bum's  funeral,  along  \v1th  Mr.  John 
Adams  of  the  Consular  Affairs  office, 
who  has  been  In  contact  with  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  missing  Americans.  I  am 
In  contact  with  the  State  Department 
frequently  and  am  convinced  that  our 
Government  Is  continually  working,  in 
concert  with  our  allies,  to  gain  the 
safe  release  of  the  American  hostages. 

Those  who  support  and  encourage 
terrorism  are  friends  to  none  of  us  and 
are  concemed  only  about  their  cause. 
Only  when  our  allies  recognize  this 
will  terrorism  be  properly  addressed.;. 


SHOW  ME 

(Mi.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revL^e  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  book  entitled  "Christian  Topog- 
raphy," the  6th-century  Byzantine 
traveler,  Cosmas  Indlcopleustes,  tells 
us  about  his  trip  to  Ceylon.  The  King 
of  Ceylon  engaged  him  and  another 
traveler  from  Persia  in  an  argument  as 
to  which  empire,  the  Byzantine  or  the 
Persian,  was  the  greater.  Since  there 
was  no  way  of  doing  Justice  to  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  men,  the  King 
finally  asked  to  see  the  coinage  of 
each  realm.  Upon  examining  a  golden 
'bezant  and  the  corresponding  coin 
from  Persia,  the  King  declared  that 
Byzantium  was  certainly  the  greater, 
and  in  Its  honor  had  Cosmas  "mount- 
ed on  an  elephant  and  conducted 
around  the  city  with  drums  and  high 
state." 

Throughout  history  there  has  exist- 
ed an  unmistakable  relationship  be- 
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tween  good  coinage  and  national  pres- 
tige. Perhaps,  if  the  dollar  was  made 
convertible  into  a  fixed  amount  of 
gold,  as  it  had  been  before  1971,  then 
American  tourists  and  diplomats 
would  be  received  abroad  with  greater 
courtesy,  and  there  would  be  less  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  in  the  world. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  AIDS 
CASES-10.800  DEAD 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks J 

Ifr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
[CDC]  announced  that  the  number  of 
Americans  struck  down  by  AIDS  has 
passed  20,000.  More  than  half,  almost 
11,000  men,  women,  and  children,  have 
died.  And  no  one  luiows  how  many 
cases  go  unreported,  for  fear  of  repris- 
al and  discrimination,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  number 
of  new  cases  seemed  to  be  leveling  off, 
and  earlier  predictions  of  AIDS  cases 
doubling  in  1986,  appeared  too  pessi- 
mistic. But  at  the  current  rate,  the 
doubling  of  AIDS  cases  will  occur  this 
year. 

In  each  year  of  the  epidemic,  the 
Congress  has  wercome  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  to  fimd 
AIDS.  Each  year,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated almost  double  the  previous 
year's  funds;  but,  each  year,  we  have 
had  to  force  the  administration  to 
spend  even  that  amount. 

This  year,  in  spite  of  budget  pres- 
sures, I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  again  take  the  lead  in  the  AIDS 
fight  by  increasing  the  Federal  com- 
mitment, well  above  the  current  $244 
million  level. 

Twenty  thousand  persons  with 
AIDS:  11,000  dead.  Statistics  are  inept 
measures  of  human  suffering,  but 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  decisionmak- 
ing in  Government. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  the  right  deci- 
sion will  be  to  attack  AIDS  with  suffi- 
cient resources. 


THE  REAL  ENEMY  OP  LAW  AND 
ORDER  IS  THE  UBERAL  COM- 
MUNITY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarlcs.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
April  28  editorial.  "More  Fast  Buck- 
shot by  the  NRA,"  the  Washington 
Post  would  have  you  believe  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  sportsmen,  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  gan  owners,  is  the  enemy 
of  law  enforcement.  The  Post  wants 
you  to  think  the  NRA  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  cop  killers  and  is  tearing  down 
law  and  order. 


I  don't  believe  the  Post,  and  never 
have. 

Friday  afternoon,  as  I  addressed  the 
National  NRA  Convention  in  New  Or- 
leans, I  asked  that  every  one  who  sup- 
ported law  and  order  and  would  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  supporting 
police  officers  to  please  stand.  The 
troopers  of  this  Nation  had  reinforced 
what  most  of  them  already  knew. 

Every  single  delegate  of  the  thou- 
sands at  the  convention  stood  in  unan- 
imous applause  for  the  troopers.  The 
real  enemy  of  law  and  order  has  been 
the  liberal  community  who  have 
placed  roadblock  after  roadblock  in 
the  way  of  the  police  and  have  torn 
down  property  rights  and  the  judicial 
system. 

It's  amazing  how  far  the  liberal 
media  will  go  to  perpetrate  and  force 
their  own  convoluted  ideals  on  the  rest 
of  us. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4567 

Mr.  ailTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  4567. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hefner).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GAUCHER'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 7,  1986,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week." 

Gaucher's  Disease  is  the  most  preva- 
lant  among  seven  genetic  disorders 
known  to  primarily  affect  Jewish  East- 
em  European  populations.  As  many  as 
1  in  12  Jewish  persons  may  be  a  carri- 
er of  Gaucher's  disease  which  means 
that  an  estimated  1  child  in  every  600 
bom  could  have  the  disease. 

Gaucher's  disease  is  caused  by  the 
body's  failure  to  produce  an  essential 
enzyme.  The  absence  of  this  enzyme 
causes  the  body  to  store  abnormal 
quantities  of  lipids  in  the  liver  and 
spleen  and  can  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  tissues  in  the  body,  especially  bone 
tissue.  Commonly  associated  symp- 
toms include  an  enlarged  spleen,  un- 
usual bruising  or  bleeding,  and  bone 
and  joint  pain. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for 
Gaucher's  disease  nor  any  successful 
treatment.  In  1984,  the  National 
Gaucher  Foundation  was  established 
to  promote  and  support  Gaucher's  re- 
search and  increase  public  awsj-eness 
regarding  this  disease. 


Gaucher's  disease  is  a  genetic  time 
bomb.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  "Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness 
Week"  to  focus  much  needed  attention 
on  'inderstanding  and  finding  a  cure 
for  this  disease. 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  IS  PART  OP 
■THE  WORLD  COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  occurred, 
within  hours  literally  every  citizen  in 
the  world  knew  about  the  accident, 
and  a  swarm  of  reporters  from  every 
nation  in  the  world  came  to  Harris- 
burg,  PA,  to  record  every  single  devel- 
opment in  that  incident. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  committed  an  international  crime 
in  not  reporting  that  tragedy  that  is 
occurring  now  in  their  backyard  to  the 
entire  world,  so  that  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  every  other  country 
in  the  world  could  adequately  prepare 
for  it  and,  yes.  adequately  provide 
help  when  it  would  be  needed  even  to 
Jthe  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  we  ought  to  join  in  an  effort  to 
signal  exactly  what  the  Soviet.  Union 
has  done.  Within  its  closed  society,  it 
has  chosen  to  endanger  the  world,  by 
maintaining  its  a6gis  of  secr^y  .so  that 
it  can  preserve  whatever  it)  wants  to 
preserve  within  its  borders.  But  a  nu- 
clear incident,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
one  which  cannot  be  hidden,  and  jt  is 
about  time  the  Soviet  Union  recognize 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  world  communi- 
ty. 


ADEQUATE  SAFEGUARDS  FOR 
HANDLING  RADIOACTIVE  MA- 
TERIALS 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  4 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  of  an  apparent  nuclear  reactor 
disaster  in  the  Soviet  Union  draws  our 
attention  to  the  impossibility  of  han- 
dling radioactive  materials  without 
threat  of  serious  danger  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people. 

Just  this  month  the  FDA  approved 
regulations  that  will  allow  fmit  and 
vegetables  to  be  radiated  with  cesium 
137  and  cobalt  60.  Tons  of  these  enor- 
mously toxic  radioactive  materials  wUl 
now  be  transported  to  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  locations  through- 
out our  country— in  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  irradiation  centers  can  become  a 
part  of  our  communities  throughout 
the  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  are 
minimal  benefits  to  food  irradiation 
the  risks  to  human  health  from  tons 
of  radioactive  materials  crisscrossing 
the  country  in  trains,  trucks,  and  yans. 
then  being  handled  by  thous&nds 
more  people  in  thousands  more  loca- 
tions—these risks  far  outweigh  any 
benefits. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  stop 
this  proliferation  until  adequate 
public  safeguards  are  ensured  and  I 
invite  the  help  and  cooperation  of  our 
Members. 


RICHARD  G.  TAYLOR  HONORED 
BY    INDEPENDENT    INSURANCE 

Agents  of  utah 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  ' 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
Utah  are  honoring  Richard  G.  Taylor 
of  the  Grant  Hatch  Agency  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

I  have  known  Dick  Taylor  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  personal  commit- 
ment to  charitable  organizations,  na- 
tional professional  associations,  and 
the  business  and  civic  groups  of  our 
State  are  a  testament  to  his  outstand- 
ing service. 

This  year,  Dick  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est^insurance  producers'  group  repre- 
senting more  than  220,000  people  in 
every  city  and  State  in  this  Nation. 

Dick  is  an  extremely  able  represent- 
ative of  the  insurance  industry  inter- 
nationally, as  well  as  here  in  this  coun- 
try. He  also  has  effectively  represent- 
ed the  views  of  his  Industry  before 
commlttees^f  Congress. 

He  has  bee^  singled  out  by  President 
Reagan  for  Ms  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
sight  impan>ed,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  his  church. 

So  tonight  in  St.  George,  UT  his 
fellow  insurance  agents  will  honor  his 
accomplishments,  his  dedication,  and 
his  commitment.  With  the  strong  sup- 
port of  his  wife,  Marilyn.  Dick  Taylor 
will  continue  on  the  path  of  excel- 
lence. 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  men 
and  women  of  vision,  courage,  and 
selfless  dedication  to  their  fellow  man. 

Dick  Taylor  exemplifies  that  spirit 
today,  and  will  continu^o  do  so  in  the 
years  to  come.  ^ 

Congratulations  Dick,  you've  earned 
it 


Select  Committee  on  Aging,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal] 
for  the  hearings  which  he  announced 
iiarller  here  today  on  the  Notch  Act. 

The  Notch  Act  is  an  unfair  piece  of 
legislation  which  needs  to  be  changed. 
We  cannot  afford  and  we  should  not 
be  trying  to  repeal  it  altogether,  but 
we  have  to  use  some  of  the  surplus 
fimds  now  being  generated  in  the 
Social  Security  System  to  provide 
more  equity.  It  eimpV  Is  not  worthy  of 
a  government  as  compassionate  as  the 
United  States  to  have  a  situation 
where  people  are  discriminated 
agains^  solely  because  of  the  month  or 
year  p  which  they  are  bosn. 

Mr:  Speaker,  we  have  got  our  hard- 
working citizens  now  in  retirement, 
two  people  who  worked  side  by  side  in 
the  same  joli^for  the  same  wages  in 
the  same  period-of^tlme,  because  one 
was  bom  a  couple  ofTnohths  after  an- 
other, that  former  individual  can  be 
getting  $50,  $75,  or  $100  a  month  less 
in  Social  Security. 

Social  Security  has  been  cut  time 
and  again  to  the  point  where  we  now 
are  generating  surplus  funds  in  the 
Social  Security  System.  Some  of  those 
funds,  responsibly  and  in  the  name  of 
equity,  ought  to  be  used  to  deal  with 
the  unfairness  that  has  been  inflicted 
on  people'Svljo  are  affected  by  the 
Notch  Act. 

The  hearing  on  May  15  before  the 
House  Aging  Committee  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  how  we  can  be 
fair  in  a  responsible  way. 


This  issue  is  of  great  impprtance  to 
these  people.  They  have  been  treated 
imfalrly  by  Congress  and  have  begim 
to  lose  faith  in  our  ability  to  correct  a 
wron&  We  can  change  this,  however, 
by  taking  a  closer  look  at  this  issue 
during  the  coming  weeks.  Let's  greet 
the  notch  people  on  May  15,  with  the 
statement  that  "Yes.  Congress  will  do 
sometding  to  correct  this  terrible  in- 
justice." 


WE     NEED     TO     CORRECT     THE 
SOCIAL        SECURITY        NOTCH 
PROBLEM 
(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

.  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 

congrattdate    the    chairman    of    the 


CONGRESS'   NEED   TO   CORRECT 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 

PROBLEM 

(Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tO-address  the  House 
for  1  minr.te.) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13,  a  bus  filled  with  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  will  depart  from  my  dis- 
trict in  Iowa  to  travel  to  Washington 
to  protest  the  notch  Inequity  in  the 
Social  Security  System.  These  people 
will  travel  over  1,200  miles  to  attend  a 
notch  rally  on  the  Capitol  lawn  on 
May  15.  They  will  join  with  himdreds 
of  other  Social  Security  notch  babies 
from  around  the  country  to  demand 
that  Congress  take  action  to  correct 
this  serious  inequity  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity System. 

These  people  will  only  be  a  small 
portion  of  the  people  who  are  affected 
by  the  notch.  But.  they  will  represent 
the  solid  determination  of  other  notch 
babies  from  around  the  country.  They 
will  be  here  to  persuade  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  that  they 
will  not  go  away  until  positive  action  is 
taken  on  the  notch.  And  if  their  ef- 
forts fall  this  time,  they  will  be  back 
at^dn- In  greater  numbers  and  with 
greater  determination. 


per- 

for  1 

extend  his 

extraneous 


CONGRESS        ITSELF 
ELIMINATE  UNNE< 

SPENDING 

(Mr.  RAY  asKfS  i^d  wasj 
mission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise 
remarks  <  and     Inclu^ 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
should  take  the  lead  In  cutting  uimec- 
essary  spending  from  its  budget,  and  I 
have  previously  lirged  that  we  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  way  we  do 
business  aroimd  here  in  order  to  show 
the  rest  of  the  country  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  eliminating  the  deficit. 

We  have  all  had  to  make  several  cut- 
backs in  our  office  budgets  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  Congress  as  an  institUi, 
tion  in  having  to  reduce  its  spending 
In  various  areas. 

One  category  of  spending  that  is 
being  closely  examined  is  congression- 
al postage— an  area  where  spending 
has  skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  Sena- 
tor Pete  Wilson  has  suggested  that 
we  can  reduce  mail  costs  dramatically 
if  we  just  cut  out  the  newsletters  that 
Members  send  to  every  household  in 
their  districts.  I  endorse  thLs  proposal 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
guest  editorial  that  Senator  Wilson 
wrote  on  this  subject  for  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  submit  Senator  Wilson's  editorial 
for  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27. 1986) 
Newslettiks  Wx  Don't  Ned    * 
(By  Pete  Wilson) 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
members  of  Congress  have  enjoyed  a  frank- 
ing privilege— that  Is.  a  privilege  to  send  cor- 
respondence  "postage-free"   to   their  con- 
stituents. 

The  postage  is  not  really  free.  Rather, 
Congress'  postage  is  paid  by  a  congreaaional 
appropriation  of  tax  dollars.  The  privilege 
was  given  to  ensure  that  members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  the  ability  to  respond  to 
the  inquiries,  opinions  and  requests  of  their 
constitutents. 

Unfortunately.  In  recent  years,  the  privi- 
lege has  been  seriously  abused.  In  unsolic- 
ited "newsletters"  reporting  the  actlvltiea  of 
a  senator  or  congressman,  too  often  the  line 
between  Information  and  propaganda  has 
been  crossed.  In  the  process,  taxpayers  have 
been  stuck  with  substantial  cosu  and  have 
become  unsuspecting  contributors  to  Rep. 
Blank's  reelection  campaign. 

Consider  the  following:  two  yean  ago, 
during  our  last  election  year,  Congreat'  poet- 
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«ce  bill  rmn  to  $111  million.  Since  then,  it 
has  soared  to  $146  million.  Just  how  much 
money  is  Congress  spending  on  self-promo- 
tion? That  $146  million  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  federal  income  tax  dollars  col- 
lected In  a  city  the  size  of  Long  Beach  or 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Now.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  all  the 
letters  that  pour  out  of  Capitol  Hill  offices 
add  up  to  political  Junk  mail.  Most  congres- 
sional offices  make  a  great  effort  to  answer 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  thousands  of 
constituent  requests  each  week.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  citizens  who 
have  a  position  to  state,  a  question  to  pose, 
a  bureaucratic  knot  to  unravel.  Such  com- 
munication Is  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
representative  democracy,  as  the  Pounding 
Fathers  recognized  in  granting  Congress  the 
privilege  of  sending  letters  under  the  frank. 

But  the  Foimding  Fathers  never  envi- 
sioned the  congressional  "newsletter"  or 
how  the  franking  privilege  might  be  and  has 
been  abused.  Right  now,  senators  spend  less 
than  5  percent  of  their  postage  budget  on 
responses  to  constituent  letters.  They  spend 
four  times  as  much  in  notifying  constituents 
of  upcoming  "town  meetings."  That  means 
at  least  75  percent  of  that  $146  million  goes 
for  newsletters— unsolicited  mailings  that 
purport  to  Inform  the  reader  and  that  more 
often  serve  to  establish  personal  contact 
with  the  voter. 

Even  if  a  newsletter  were  purely  informa- 
tional and  entirely  free  of  any  self-promo- 
tion by  the  sending  member  of  Congress,  it 
compares  very  poorly  with  other  forms  of 
communication  on  a  cost/effective  basis. 
For  instance,  at  vlrtuaUy  no  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers. Senate  proceedings  are  now  beinig 
broadcast  by  radio  and  will  soon  be  tele- 
vised. News  services  continue  to  report  our 
activities.  And  there  are  all  those  letters— 
15.000  or  so  each  week  in  my  office  alone— 
that  demand  and  deserve  a  thoughtful 
reply.  Literally  thousands  of  informational 
pamphlets  are  sent  daily  by  a  host  of  feder- 
al agencies.  The  people,  in  short,  are  not  de- 
pendent for  information  on  costly  legislative 
newsletters. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  austerity.  A  time 
when  there  are  many  things  we  might  like 
to  have,  but  cannot  in  good  conscience 
afford.  A  time  when  everyone  in  govern- 
ment is  straining  to  meet  the  stringent 
budget  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill.  I  voted  for 
that  fiscal  straitjacket  to  restrain  nmaway 
spending.  And  now  I  think  It's  up  to  Con- 
gress itself  to  set  an  example. 

At  a  time  when  we  find  ourselves  forced  to 
make  cuts  in  health  care  and  medical  re- 
search, in  drug  enforcement,  meals  for 
senior  citizens,  education  and  a  host  of  vital 
activities.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  a 
blank  check  for  congressional  self-promo- 
tion. The  time  has  come  to  demonstrate  to 
those  who  work  hard  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  who  expect  their  government  to  show  a 
little  respect  for  their  hardeamed  dollars, 
that  Washington  is  sensitive  to  their  needs. 

To  this  end  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  funding  for  congres- 
sional newsletters.  This  would  in  no  way 
limit  the  ability  of  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors to  respond  to  the  mail  that  is  sent  to 
them.  Nor  would  it  curtail  notices  of  town 
meetings.  What  it  would  abolish  are  all 
those  mailings  that  have  not  been  solicit- 
ed—those too  often  conspicuous  mainly  for 
personal  advertising,  which  often  wind  up  in 
the  trash,  unwanted,  unread,  a  costly  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money. 

There  is  a  principle  at  stake,  one  that 
can't  be  meaaured  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Quite  simply,  it's  a  question  of  fairness.  If 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  accept  reduc- 
tions In  government  service,  then  how  on 
earth  can  we  who  hold  office  go  on  about 
our  business  as  usual,  shaking  the  public 
money  tree  to  help  ensure  our  reelection? 

This  is  one  piece  of  mail  that  belongs  In 
the  dead  letter  box. 


THE  LIABILITY  CRISIS— TWO 
NATIONAL  SOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  said  the  States  had  to  act  on 
the  liability  crises  or  we,  in  Washing- 
ton, would.  The  trial  lawyers  say  this 
is  a  national  problem  and  we  should. 
They  say,  create  a  new  program  of 
Federal  reinsurance  to  provide  insur- 
ance protection  not  provided  in  the 
market. 

Anyone  knowing  how  juries  now  tap 
the  insurance  coverage  or  the  deep 
pockets  of  a  large  municipality  or  cor- 
poration, can  only  imagine  how  Juries 
will  tap  a  Federal  fund.  Juries  awards 
that  are  now  at  the  $5  million  level, 
will  go  to  $15  mUlion. 

If  we  must  have  a  Federal  solution, 
how  about  a  national  personal  injury 
compensation  program  modeled  on 
workers'  compensation  that  will  pro- 
vide the  same  and  known  recoveries 
for  the  same  injuries,  and  will  do  so 
without  the  need  to  prove  negligence, 
without  delay  and  without  recoiu'se  to 
the  courts.  That's  a  national  solution 
but  one  I  suspect  trial  lawyers 
wouldn't  find  too  appealing. 


D  1235 
LET'S  FIX  THE  "NOTCH" 

(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
arrived  in  Washington  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  one  retiree  could  receive  a 
Social  Security  check  that  was  up  to 
$160  less  than  a  neighbor  who  had  a 
similar  work  history  but  was  bom  a 
few  months  earlier. 

The  Social  Security  System  was  de- 
signed to  treat  all  Americans  equally.  I 
believe  that,  by  and  large,  it  does— 
unless  you  happen  to  have  been  bom 
between  the  years  1917  and  1921.  The 
people  in  this  category  are  commonly 
known  as  "notch  babies."  They  are 
called  this  because  they  receive  lower 
Social  Security  benefits  due  to  their 
birth  date.  The  Social  Security  notch 
affects  7  to  9  million  Americans.  Many 
are  veterans  who  have  defended  our 
country. 

At  every  town  meeting  I  have  held 
in  my  congressional  district  I  have 
been  approached  by  constituents  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Social  Security 


notch.  To  date,  my  congressional 
office  has  received  over  300  letters 
protesting  the  notch,  and  there  are 
currently  two  separate  petition  drives 
imderway  In  my  district  protesting  the 
notch  and  asking  the  Congress  for 
action. 

Congress  can  fix  the  notch.  H.R. 
1917,  introduced  by  Congressman 
RoTBAL  and  cosponsored  by  over  100 
Members,  is  a  reasonable  way  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  H.R.  1917  would  re- 
store a  sense  of  equality  to  older 
Americans  who  are  treated  unfairly 
under  the  current  benefit  formula.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  cospon- 
soring  H.R.  1917  and  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation can  soon  be  brought  to  the  floor 
for  expedited  consideration. 


MACHINE  TOOLS— WHO  IS 
STALLING? 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
machine  tool  industry,  central  to  our 
maintaining  and  developing  our  indus- 
trial strength,  has  fought  for  more 
than  2  years  to  get  Its  case  for  protec- 
tion from  import  undercutting  heard 
and  determined.  After  almost  26 
months,  they  are  still  waiting  for 
relief. 

During  that  whole  long  ordeal,  they 
have  had  the  forceful  and  capable 
help  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  and  our  Trade  Rep- 
resentative.-Clayton  Yeutter.  The  re- 
sourceful advocacy  of  these  two  men 
and  their  organizations  have  finally 
brought  the  232  petition  to  the  White 
House,  where  it  has  been  languishing 
for  more  than  5  weeks. 

The  Trade  Representative  is  satis- 
fied that  they  have  made  their  case. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  endorses 
the  petition  for  relief.  But  the  ma- 
chine tool  people  stiU  have  no  relief. 

They  watch  themselves  being  slowly 
strangled,  not  by  redtape,  though  they 
have  had  their  share  of  that,  but  by 
simple  inaction.  Our  machine  tool  in- 
dustry needs  help  now.  while  rem- 
nants are  still  alive.  To  approve  this 
petition  after  it  no  longer  matters 
would  be  a  national  disaster  for  the  in- 
dustry, our  defense  capacity,  and  for 
our  industrial  future. 


ELECTIONS  IN  HAI-H 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  J 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  faU- 
ure  to  set  a  date  for  elections  in  Haiti 
has  resulted  In  a  continuing  escalation 
of  confusion,  chaos,  and  violence. 

Last  week,  at  least  eight  Haitians 
died,  and  scores  of  others  were  wound- 


ed, in  unneceosary  violence.  These  are 
casualties  to  the  confusion  which  will 
continue  until  we  set  a  date  for  free 
elections. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  Haiti  and  should  try  to 
influence  that  government  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  set  a  date  for 
free  elections. 

Those  who  have  contended  that 
more  education  and  literacy  is  neces- 
sary before  free  elections  can  be  held 
are  misguided.  * 

Many  of  the  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  had  free  elec- 
tions, using  symbols  and  signs,  and 
free  elections  can  be  held  effectively 
without  literacy. 

The  procedures  and  the  process  of 
preparing  for  the  elections  are  Just  as 
Important  as  the  date  itself  or  the 
event  itself.  If  we  would  set  a  date  and 
start  the  process  of  getting  ready,  it 
would  give  focus  to  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  and  the  scores  of  people  who  are 
afraid  that  the  drift  that  Is  taking 
place  now  will  result  In  a  return  of  the 
same  old  conditions  would  be  satisfied. 

Elections  are  the  medicine  which  is 
needed  to  cure  the  sick  soul  of  the 
body  politic  of  Haiti.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, a  date  should  be  set  and  the  proce- 
dure to  move  toward  that  election 
should  go  forward. 


ty.  This  bill  is  simply  one  good  step  In 
that  direction. 


PENSION  PLANS 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  changed  tax  laws  governing 
pension  plans  niunerous  times  in  the 
last  few  years,  creating  many  compli- 
ance problems  for  employers.  In  many 
cases,  these  employers,  particularly 
small  and  independent  businesses,  are 
forced  to  simply  terminate  a  retire- 
ment plan,  rather  than  incur  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  bringing  a  plan  into  com- 
pliajice  with  all  of  the  changes  in  law. 
This  certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

These  problems  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  recently  by  IRS 
Notice  86-3,  which  requires  all  pension 
plans  to  be  in  compliance  with  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  and  the  Re- 
tirement Equity  Act  of  1984,  by  No- 
vember 1985.  As  has  been  true  with 
many  such  changes,  the  compliance 
date  falls  within  days  of  when  some  of 
the  changes  were  made  public. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
extend  the  compliance  date  to  Sep- 
tember IS.  1986.  It  Is  important  for 
Congress  to  be  aware  that  we  cannot 
broaden  the  number  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  retirement  plans  unless  we 
allow  plan  administrators  to  qualify 
their  plans  without  inordinate  dlf  f  icul- 


CORRECTING  THE  "NOTCH" 
PROBLEM  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  apd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  Chairman  Roybal  in 
encouraging  legislative  Initiatives  and 
efforts  to  address  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  notch  problem.  We  have 
all  been  contacted  by  those  affected 
by  the  notch  and  share  a  common  goal 
of  seeking  a  fair  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  legislation  enacted  in  1977  to 
address  predictions  of  financial  insol- 
vency in  the  Social  Security  System 
awarded  some  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents less  benefits  than,  in  some  cases, 
beneficiaries  bom  only  a  few  months 
previously. 

Although  the  Social  Security  System 
was  financially  stabilized  by  this  legis- 
lation, for  those  bom  between  1917 
and  1921,  the  bill  created  an  unfair 
payment  of  Social  Security  benefits. 
There  are  37.1  miUion  Social  Security 
recipients  in  the  United  States,  and  6.2 
million  of  those  are  affected  by  the 
notch.  That's  27  percent  of  total 
Social  Security  recipients.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  notch  babies,  as 
many  residents  In  my  district  call 
themselves,  fought  in  World  War  II.  It 
seems  unfair  to  them  that  although 
they  defended  our  country  as  soldiers, 
no  one  will  defend  their  rights  to 
Social  Security  benefits. 

I  understand  that  the  cost  of  re- 
forming the  system  to  address  this 
problem  would  be  steep.  In  our 
present  era  of  fiscal  restraint  and  aus- 
terity, the  reinstatement  of  the  lost 
benefits  will  be  a  difficult  struggle. 
But  for  many  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries, a  hundred  dollars  less  a  month 
means  a  hundred  dollars  less  in  a  tight 
and  already  stretched  budget.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  the  original  cosponsor  of 
Chairman  Roybal's  bill  to  correct  the 
benefit  disparities  caused  by  the  legis- 
lation in  1977,  and  support  other  con- 
gressional Initiatives  to  resolve  this 
Issue.  I  am  grateful  that  the  Aging 
Committee  has  decided  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing In  May  on  the  notch,  and  expect 
that  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
issue  will  inspire  further  support  for  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  notch. 


tlon  and  1  month  since  the  Cabinet 
considered  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  is  Imperative. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  mechine 
tool  industry  is  critical  to  our  ability 
as  a  nation  to  defend  ourselves,  to  , 
defend  the  free  world,  to  retain  our 
position  as  an  economic  leader  In 
intematfonal  trade  and  in  America. 

It  is  critical  to  our  ability  to  be  out 
there  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technolo- 

8:y. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin],  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  many  months  ago 
that  would  prevent  this  kind  of  traves- 
ty from  happening,  that  would  require 
that  ^32  petitions  whose  basis  of  logic 
rests  on  national  security  concerns  be 
considered  in  3  months.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  KxnifELLT]. 
has  Joined  us  in  such  legislation. 

What  is  happening  Is  a  travesty.  Jus- 
tice delayed  is  Justice  denied  In  trade 
as  in  all  else,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  urging  the  President  to 
act  on  this  important  petition. 


THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  si- 
lence is  deafening.  It  has  been  3  years 
and  some  weeks  since  the  machine 
tool  industry  submitted  their  232  peti- 


A  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  wu 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  some  confusion  that  I  read  in 
today's  New  York  Times  that  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body 
said  that  Congress  had  become  "so  en- 
meshed in  political  maneuvering"  that 
it  cannot  produce  a  Federal  budget.  A 
little  later  in  the  article  he  said  he 
wanted  to  wait  until  he  could  get  a 
majority  of  his  party  to  agree  on  a 
budget  before  he  would  bring  one  to 
the  floor.  And  the  confusion  about 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  very  simple. 
There  are  24  Republicans  generally  on 
the  right  side  of  the  other  body  who 
are  saying  that  they  will  not  go  for  a 
budget  imless  XYZ  is  met. 

That  is  no  way  to  produce  a  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
we  decided  that  we  had  to  bring  every 
Member  along  and  every  Member's 
specific  interest  had  to  be  weighed 
without  compromise,  we  would  not 
have  a  budget  either.  Imagine  if  the 
100  most  liberal  Members  of  our  side 
said  that  unless  the  budget  meets  our 
concerns,  we  are  not  going  to  produce 
a  budget. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body,  it  is  about  time  you  tried  to 
reach  a  consensus,  as  some  of  your 
Members  are  starving  to  do.  and  move 
on  a  budget  in  the  Senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  The  Chair  wishes  to  point  out 
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that  the  Rentleman  should  not  refer  to 
proceedings  from  the  other  body. 


THE  SCXJIAL  SECURITY  "NOTCH" 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
find  cause  to  celebrate  our  birthdays 
each  year.  However,  if  you  are  one  of 
the  so-called  notch  babies,  your  birth- 
day will  undoubtedly  be  the  source  of 
some  consternation. 

On  May  15,  senior  citizens  from 
across  the  United  States  will  converge 
upon  the  Capitol  to  protest  the  Social 
Security  benefit  disparity  loiown  as 
the  "notch"  which  aifects  those  indi- 
viduals bom  between  1917  and  1921. 

The  notch  was  created  in  1977  when 
Congress  revised  the  1972  Social  Seqp- 
rity  benefit  computation  formula.  As  a 
result,  individuals  bom  months,  weeks, 
and  even  days  apart  receive  widely  dis- 
parate benefits.  WhUe  the  goal  of  this 
legislation  was  admirable— to  ensure 
the  solvency  of  Social  Security— the 
means  to  achieve  it  discriminated  arbi- 
trarily against  some  beneficiaries.  This 
is  unfair  and  undermines  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Social  Security  System. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
effort  to  correct  the  notch  inequity 
and  give  our  seniors  the  peace  of  mind 
and  security  they  so  richly  deserve. 


A  WORLD  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  accident  could  be  a  radioactive 
Mt.  Saint  Helen's.  The  Russians  could 
face  contamination  of  a  land  area  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  a 
Soviet  tragedy.  This  is  a  world  trage- 
dy. Nothing,  not  Three  Mile  Island, 
not  Bhopol,  not  even  the  worst  com- 
mercial plane  accident  in  history,  com- 
pares potentially  to  this  catastrophe. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  few  days  is  the  acci- 
dent that  is  yet  to  happen  in  this 
country  precisely  because  the  Con- 
gress, the  American  public,  and  Wall 
Street  have  insisted  on  safety  precau- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  known  de- 
fects in  the  Soviet  nuclear*  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  nuclear 
power  program  also  has  defects.  Last 
year  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion testified  before  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair  and  reluctantly  admitted 
that  its  own  safety  studies  suggest 
that  the  probability  of  a  core  melt- 
down at  a  U.S.  nuclear  plant  could  be 
45  percent  in  the  next  20  years.  Over 
the  weekend,  it  appears  that  such  an 
accident  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  those  who  say  it  could  not 
happen  here.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 


fact  that  the  U.S.  atomic  reactors  have 
containment  buildings  which  may  or 
may  not  successfully  hold  deadly  ra- 
dioactive materials  from  the  environ- 
ment and  the  public  is  not  comfort 
enough,  given  a  50-50  chance  of  a 
meltdown. 

We  should  be  doing  more  to  ensure 
that  nuclear  plants  are  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible. Thia  is  because  a  worst  case  nu- 
clear accident  can  result  in  thousands 
of  fatalities  and  cancers  and  can  con- 
taminate hundreds  of  square  miles. 


SOVIET  UNION  NUCLEAR 
ACCIDENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  disturbed  by  the  news  coming  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  the 
nuclear  accident  which  has  obviously 
taken  place  there  and  has  caused  inju- 
ries and  perhaps  thousands  of  deaths. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  is 
the  Soviet  response  to  their  accident. 
First  of  all,  they  did  not  bother  to 
inform  the  world  immediately  about 
it.  They  allowed  a  radioactive  cloud  to 
drift  over  Western  Europe,  and  then 
at  one  point,  after  it  had  been  detect- 
ed, even  lied  about  the  accident  itself. 

I  am  prepared  today  to  introduce  a 
resolution.  It  has  already  had  original 
cosponsorship  by  about  50  Members  of 
this  body.  It  condemns  the  Soviet 
Union's  failure  to  provide  the  world 
with  notification  and  information 
about  that  nuclear  accident,  particu- 
larly since  that  catastrophe  has  such 
implications  for  many  of  the  world's 
nations,  particularly  neighbors  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  would  call 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  outside 
nuclear  experts  to  come  in  to  help 
them  deal  with  the  accident,  and  also 
to  allow  the  international  press  corps 
free  access  to  cover  the  situation  so 
that  the  world  may  be  assured  of  com- 
plete and  reliable  information. 

I  would  hope  that  this  resolution  is 
something  that  could  be  acted  upon 
very  quickly  by  the  House  so  that  we 
can  make  the  Soviet  Union  completely 
aware  that  we,  in  this  country,  are  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  about  their  ac- 
tions thus  far  relating  to  that  acci- 
dent. 


D  1250 
OLDER  AMERICANS'  MONTH 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  May  1986  is  Older 
Americans'  Month,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  express  my 
concern  over  administration  reports 
and  rumors  that  the  elderly  of  Amer- 


ica are  no  longer  a  disadvantaged  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Older  women,  mostly  widows,  make 
up  71  percent  of  the  elderly  poor. 
Only  23  percent  of  older  womeu  re- 
ceive both  Social  Security  and  a  pri- 
vate pension.  I  contacted  the  Census 
Bureau  and  was  informed  that  for  the 
year  1984,  the  median  income  for 
women  over  age  65  who  were  on  Social 
Security  or  other  pensions  was 
$6.131— which  is  less  than  $000  over 
the  poverty  line  of  $5,250. 

We  cannot  rose-color  the  fact  that 
our  elderly  need  the  help  of  those  of 
us  here  in  Congress  to  ensure  that 
they  can  live  out  their  retirement 
years  in  a  dignity  which  they  richly 
deserve. 


SOLVING  "NOTCH"  PROBLEaX 
COULD  COST  $9  BILUON 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  minutes  a 
number  of  1 -minute  speeches  pointing 
out  the  so-called  notch  problem  and 
indicating  that  some  Member  is  going 
to  do  something  about  it  with  some 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

This  problem  has  been  before  us  for 
a  very  substantial  time,  and  probably 
the  best  expert  on  it  is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Pickle 
has  pointed  out  that  if  we  were  to 
solve  this  particular  problem  by  the 
means  suggested,  it  would  require 
some  $9  billion,  and  Congressman 
Pickle  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
that  amount  of  money  was  the  money 
that  had  to  be  included  in  the  Social 
Security  fund  at  the  time  that  Con- 
gress, in  1982,  approved  legislation  to 
keep  Social  Security  fiscally  solvent 
until  the  year  2027,  the  bipartisan  pro- 
posals of  the  Greenspan  Commission 
strengthened  it  with  the  resolutions 
that  came  out  of  the  Greenspan  com- 
mittee. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  perplexing 
problem  that  has  upset  a  large 
number  of  our  constituents,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  in  a  couple  of 
days,  and  in  the  year  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  austerity,  $9  billion  will  be 
hard  to  come  by.  Let's  not  give  our 
constituents  false  hopes. 


COMMENDING  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR OP  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE JOHN  N.  McMAHON 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  133)  to  com- 
mend Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 


telligence John  N.  McMahon  for  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  service  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  honor 
John  N.  McMahon,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. John  served  34^4  years  in 
the  intelligence  business,  nearly  all  of 
them  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

To  those  in  the  Congress  who  knew 
him,  particularly  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  he  was  as  fine  a  public 
servant  as  has  appeared  before  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  He 
had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
honesty,  candor,  and  knowledge.  He 
used  those  traits  and  very  hard  work 
to  gain  solid  achievement  in  service  to 
this  Nation's  intelligence  efforts.  As  a 
high  intelligence  official  under  three 
Presidents,  he  earned  each  one's  admi- 
ration and  respect.  He  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  responsible  congressional 
oversight. 

But.  it  is  not  Just  the  Congress  or 
any  one  President  who  will  miss  him 
the  most.  It  will  be  his  colleagues,  co- 
workers, and  subordinates  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  within 
the  intelligence  community  who,  no 
doubt,  will  experience  this  loss  most 
severely.  Year  after  year  John  McMa- 
hon gave  the  intelligence  community 
and  policymakers  sage  advice.  He  has 
been  the  conscience  and  the  continui- 
ty of  what  many  of  us  consider  to  be 
the  f  in«»t  intelligence  capability  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  133  attempts  to  say  this  in 
a  complimentary  fashion  and  it  is  a 
worthy  vehicle  for  the  expression  by 
this  House  of  thanks  for  John's  service 
to  this  country.  However,  the  words  of 
this  resolution  will  never  capture  the 
essential  force  of  this  man  who  is  a 
living  embodiment  of  the  intelligence 
professional  upon  whom  this  coimtry 
so  often  and  so  greatly  depends  every 
day  to  protect  its  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasiire 
that  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  reco^tion  of  apprecia- 
tion of  John  N.  McMahon  that  it  rep- 
resents.  

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee  in  commending 
John  McMahon  for  his  34  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  this  Nation.  The 
Intelligence  community  will  miss  his 


knowledge,  capability,  and  contribu- 
tions. 

John  McMahon  has  distinguished 
himself  on  numerous  occasions  before 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  and 
other  committees  of  Congress.  As  a 
hallmark  of  John  McMahon's  service 
and  as  a  standard  for  those  who  follow 
him.  John  always  conducted  himself 
in  a  professional,  honest,  and  forth- 
right manner.  It  seems  most  fitting 
that  Congress  would  honor  John 
McMahon  in  his  retirement  for  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND],  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  133 
to  honor  John  N.  McMahon  for  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
intelligence  service  of  our  country. 

I  met  John  in  1977  when  I  became 
chairman  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in 
that  capacity,  and  in  the  contacts  I 
have  had  with  him  since  I  left  the 
committee,  I  have  found  John  to  be 
thoroughly  competent,  strictly  honest, 
smd  unswervingly  fair,  not  only  in  his 
relationship  with  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  but  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Congress  at  large. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  John 
McMahon,  that  which  defined  him  as 
a  public  servant  and  which  defines 
him  as  an  individual,  is  his  Integrity. 
As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  re- 
marked earlier,  it  was  the  essential  in- 
tegrity of  John  McMahon  that  has 
helped  show  the  American  people  that 
the  profession  of  Intelligence  is  an 
honorable  one— one  that  deserves  the 
support  and  appreciation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

His  career  also  deserves  our  highest 
praise.  John  McMahon  held  every 
single  intelligence  position  of  impor- 
tance within  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  save  that  of  the  Director.  In 
my  Judgment,  he  was  the  key  influ- 
ence behind  some  of  the  wisest  policy 
decisions  ever  made  by  the  intelligence 
community.  But,  beyond  those  impor- 
tant achievements,  John  made  a  singu- 
larly beneficial  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  his  colleagues.  His  example 
of  the  way  in  which  to  discharge  es- 
sential, but  often  thankless  duties,  was 
an  inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he 
worked,  and  those,  with  whom  his 
work,  brought  him  into  contact.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  we  take 
note  of  his  distinguished  career.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Rks.  133 

Whereas,  John  McMahon  has  devoted  hii 
entire  professional  career  to  the  intelligenoe 
service  of  his  Nation,  performins  with  dedi- 
cation, honor  and  dlsttnctlon  for  nearly  38 
years  since  his  graduation  from  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Ooss  in  1951; 

Whereas,  John  McMahon's  career  has 
been  one  of  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
diverse  intelligence  duties  spanning  the  fuU 
range  of  technical,  operational  and  analyti- 
cal intelligence  activities: 

Whereas,  John  McMahon  has  an  unparal- 
leled record  of  service  In  key  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  positions,  including  Executive 
Director,  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence 
and  Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  and 
also  has  had  key  management  responsibil- 
ities for  Intelligence  Community  affairs; 

Whereas,  John  McMahon's  career  pro- 
gression from  communications  clerk  to 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  per- 
sonifies the  finest  traditions  of  our  Nation's 
professional  intelligence  officers; 

Whereas,  John  McMahon's  many  com- 
mendations and  awards,  including  two  Dis- 
tinguished Intelligence  Medals,  testify  to 
his  extraordinary  skill  and  outstanding  lead- 
ership; 

Whereas,  during  a  period  of  Increasingly 
varied  and  complex  international  develop- 
ments of  concern  to  the  United  States,  in 
which  demands  for  timely,  accurate  intelli- 
gence Information  to  support  national  pol- 
icymakers are  becoming  simultaneously 
mo^e  Intense  and  diverse,  John  McMahon 
has  been  instrumental  in  preparing  the  In- 
telligence Community  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future  and  has  thus  made  a  major  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  John  McMahon  has  earned  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  trust  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Oovemment.  and  paitlcu- 
larly  of  the  present  and  former  members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  for  his  integ- 
rity and  positive  approach  to  Congreasional 
oversight  of  our  Nation's  intelligence  activi- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
mentatives  conctLrring),  That  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  an  extraordi- 
nary career  of  public  service,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  express  and  record  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  their  deep 
appreciation  to  John  N.  McMahon  for  his 
exceptionally  distinguished  service  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Senate  concturent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution Just  concurred  in. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedingj  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


D  1300 

OFFICE  OP  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  AND  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1987  1988,  AND 
1989 

Mr.  BREIAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4353)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
during  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205(d)  of  the  Envlroninental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4374(d))  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "and 
September  30,  1986."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  1986.  1987. 1988.  and  1989.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  YouKG]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4353  would  pro- 
vide continuing  authority  under  the 
Environmental  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality.  This  office 
provides  the  staff  support  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  its  staff  receive  funding 
authorizations  under  both  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Improvement  Acts. 
The  former  provides  a  continuous  au- 
thorization of  $1  million  per  year  for 
an  unspecified  period.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Qaulity  Im- 
provement Act.  ciurently  set  at 
$840,000  per  year,  will  expire  at  the 


end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  it  is  that  au- 
thorization which  our  bill  addresses. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  established  by  the  Nation- 
al Etoviromiental  Policy  Act.  This 
three  mciiiLer  council,  located  within 
the  Office  of  the  President,  provides 
advice  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  environmental  issues,  overseas  the 
operation  of  NEPA  and  conducts  stud- 
ies on  environmental  issues. 

The  total  of  the  NEPA  authorization 
of  $1  million  and  the  authorization  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
of  $480,000  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
the  Couincil  and  its  staff.  I  lu^e  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  continuing 
authority  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4353. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  CEQ  are 
somewhat  broad  though  center  on 
analyzing  important  environmental 
conditions  and  trends.  It  reviews  and 
appraises  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams having  an  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. It  recommends  policy  for 
protecting  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  It  assists  in  co- 
ordinating Federal  environmental  pro- 
grams which  involve  more  than  one 
agency  and  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  President's  Annual  Report  to 
Congress. 

This  biU  is  in  keeping  with  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  fiscal  restraint  by  seek- 
ing a  simple  reauthorization  of  current 
appropriations.  I  support  the  adoption 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
planned  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  who  does  not  seek  to 
be  recognized,  but  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  work  and  his  support. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4353 
would  provide  continuing  authority 
under  the  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  for  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality,  the  support 
staff  for  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  established  by  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act.  Its  basic 
responsibilities  involve  providing 
advice  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  environmental  issues.  It  assists  in 
coordinating  Federal  environmental 
programs  which  involve  more  than 
one  agency  and  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  President's  Annual  Report 
to  Congress  on  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Nation. 

I  support  the  continued  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  4353  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 


Mr.  JONES  of  htorth  Caro<ina^r.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4353,  legislation  to 
extend  the  current  annual  authorization  of 
$480,000  through  fiscal  year  19ek  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  \ 

The  Council  advises  ttie  President  onVrnat- 
ters  of  environmental  quality  and  studtes  and 
interpfets  trends  in  the  quality  of  ttie  environ- 
ment. The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
provides  the  Council  with  staff  support 

The  President  has  generally  ignored  the 
Council  by  reducing  its  staff  from  29  employ- 
ees in  1980  to  10  employees  today.  By  reau- 
ttiorizing  this  legislation,  we  can  continue  to 
provide  the  President  with  at  least  this  minimal 
amount  of  environmental  staff  support. 

This  bill  Is  in  keeping  with  the  current  at- 
mosphere of  fiscal  restraint.  It  seeks  a  straight 
reauthorization  of  the  current  le\'el  of  appro- 
priations. It  is  not  a  controversial  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  is  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tk>n's  proposed  budget  for  CEQ  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  I  urge  all  members  to.  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4353. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  3  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  file  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATLANTIC  STRIPED  BASS  CON- 
SERVA-nON  ACT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3358)  to  reauthorize  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and  for 
other  piuT}oses  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3358 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreu  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  DEFINTnONS. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  3  of  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  (16 
n.S.C.  1851  note)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

r 


"(3)  The  term  'coastal  waters'  means— 

"(A)  for  each  coastal  State  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4XA)- 

"(i)  aU  waters,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  of 
the  coastal  State  shoreward  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  Is  measured;  and 

"(11)  the  waters  of  the  coastal  SUte  sea- 
ward from  the  baseline  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  to  the  inner  boundary  of  the  exclusive 
economic  zone; 

"(B)  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  those 
waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  and 

"(C)  for  the  Potomac  River  Fisheries 
Commission,  those  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  within  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  Potomac  River  Compact  of  1958. 

"(4)  The  term  'coastal  State'  means— 

"(A)  Pennsylvania  and  each  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  north  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

"(B)  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(C)  the  Potomac  River  Fisheries  Com- 
mission esUbllshed  by  the  Potomac  River 
Compact  of  1958.". 

SEC  Z.  COMMISSION  FUNCTIONa 

(1)  Section  4  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  as  (a)  and  (b)  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  MoirnoRiHO  or  iKPUMEifTATioif  and 

ESTOKCaUKT. — 

"(1)  Commencing  on  July  1,  1986,  the 
Commission  shall  monitor  on  a  biannual 
basis— 

"(A)  whether  each  coastal  State  has 
adopted  all  regulatory  measures  necessary 
to  fully  implement  the  Plan  in  Its  coastal 
waters;  and 

"(B)  the  enforcement  of  the  Plan  by  each 
coastal  State  for  purposes  of  deciding  If  en- 
forcement Is  satisfactory.  Enforcement  by  a 
coastal  State  may  not  be  considered  satis- 
factory by  the  Conunlsslon  if  the  enforce- 
ment Is  being  carried  out  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  Implementation  of  the  Plan  Is 
being,  or  will  likely  be.  substantially  and  ad- 
versely affected. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretaries  of  each  negative  de- 
termination made  by  it  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  SECRirrAHiAL  AcnoK  Anxa  NonncA- 
Tioir.- Upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Com- 
mission under  sul>sectlon  (a)  that  a  coastal 
State  has  not  taken  the  actions  descrit>ed  In 
that  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, within  30  days,  whether  that  coastal 
State  is  in  compliance  with  the  Plan  and,  if 
the  State  Is  not  in  compliance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  declare  a  moratorium  on  fishing 
for  Atlantic  striped  bass  within  the  coastal 
waters  of  that  coastal  State.  In  making  such 
a  determination,  the  Secretary  shall  careful- 
ly consider  and  review  the  comments  of  the 
Commission,  that  coastal  State  in  question, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

SEC.  8.  MORATORIUM. 

Section  5  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "4(d)"  and  Inserting  "4(b)": 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows— 

"(2)  The  term  'moratorium  period'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  the  day  on  which  a 
moratorium  is  declared  under  section  4(b) 
regarding  a  coastal  State  and  ending  on  the 
day  on  whkh  the  Commission  notifies  the 


Secretary  that  that  State  has  taken  appro- 
priate remedial  action  with  respect  to  those 
matters  that  were  the  cause  of  the  morato- 
rium being  declared  and  the  Secretary, 
upon  review,  agrees  with  the  determination 
of  the  Commission.". 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONa 

Section  7  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC  7.  AlTTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONft. 

"For  each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  PERIOD. 

Section  9  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  close  of  September  30. 1987." 

SEC.  (.'FUNDING  OF  STRIPED  BASS  STUDIES. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  (16  U.S.C.  757g(d))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  September  30.  1986" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986,  September  30. 1987,  and  September  30, 
1988". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  our  conunlttee 
now  brings  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration addresses  yet  another  im- 
portant ocean  resource  requiring  the 
special  attention  of  Congress. 

The  Atlantic  striped  bass,  one  of  the 
world's  premier  food  and  game  fish,  is 
currently  at  Its  lowest  level  of  abun- 
dance ever  recorded.  Although  this 
species  is  known  to  spawn  each  and 
every  year,  the  Atlantic  coast  striped 
bass  has  failed  for  the  last  15  years  to 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  off- 
spring to  sustain  a  healthy  population. 
There  is  very  serious  and  warranted 
concern  among  the  scientific  commu- 
nity that,  imless  some  substantial 
action  is  taken,  the  striped  bass  may 
never  be  restored  or  regain  its  past 
prominence  in  the  sport  and  commer- 
cial fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

A  number  of  factors  have  been  sug- 
gested to  be  the  cause  of  the  striped 
bass  decline  including  poor  water  qual- 
ity and  overfishing.  To  date,  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  efforts  to  restore  this 
resource  has  been  to  regulate  fishing. 
Because  the  striped  bass  is  highly  mi- 
gratory and  anadromous  in  nature,  the 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  attempted  to  coordinate 
the  multijurisdlctional  management  of 
striped  bass  fisheries  by  developing  an 
Interstate  fisheries  management  plan. 
In  1984,  however,  it  became  obvloua  to 
the  98th  Congress  that  voluntary 
State  compliance  with  this  plan  would 


not  be  adequately  achieved  without 
some  Federal  encouragement. 

The  purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  of  1084  was  to 
provide  such  encouragement  by  virtue 
of  a  Federal  moratorium  qn  striped 
bass  fishing  in  SUtes  that  faUed  to 
comply  with  the  plan.  As  a  result  of 
that  legislation,  all  of  the  affected 
States  were  quick  to  adopt  adequate 
striped  bass  regulatory  provisions. 
Since  1984,  however,  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Ftaheries  Commission 
has  developed  a  revised  management 
plan  which  contains  even  more  strin- 
gent management  measures  necessary 
to  protect  this  species  from  total  col- 
lapse, therefore,  further  Federal  en- 
couragement of  State  compliance  will 
be  necessary. 

The  bill  before  us  would  not  only 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1987  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Baas 
Conservation  Act  in  order  to  ensure 
State  compliance  with  the  new  striped 
bass  plan,  but  would  also  extend  ior  2 
years  the  emergency  striped  bass  re- 
search study  which  provides  ^1  of  the 
data  for  management  of  this  species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  imanl- 
mous  support  of  the  House  for  the  bill 
before  us.  Not  only  does  it  provide  a 
mechanism  proven  to  be  effective  for 
properly  managing  this  important  re- 
source, but,  in  addition,  the  bill  en- 
sures that  the  necessary  scientific  re- 
search will  continue  to  support  man- 
agement decisions  well  into  the  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  an^  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

This  bill  will  allow  us  to  continue  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  interstate  conservation  and 
management  regimes  concerning  At- 
lantic striped  bass.  It  authorizes  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interi- 
or to  continue  scientific  research,  in- 
cluding an  emergency  study  on  the  de- 
cline of  striped  baas.  The  bill  also  con- 
tinues the  enforcement  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ensure  that 
coastal  States  are  cooperating  in 
striped  bass  management  and,  finally, 
makes  some  technical  changes  to  ex- 
isting law  to  Include  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia within  the  management  area. 

The  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  an  example  of  cooperation 
among  coastal  States  and  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  effectively 
conserving  and  managing  a  resource 
that  migrates  throughout  the  waters 
of  those  States  and  beyond  the  3-mlle 
territorial  sea.  Without  such  coope^- 
tlve  ettdrta,  this  important  species  of 
fish,  which  is  well  known  to  commer- 
cial and  sport  fishermen  alike,  would 
be  in  danger  of  depletion.  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  act  as  is  contemplated 
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under  this  bill  would  allow  the  cooper- 
ative effort  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House.    

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  JoNKS]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  us,  H.R. 
3358,  would  reauthorize  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1987  and  would  re- 
authorize the  emergency  striped  bass 
study  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Atlantic  coast  striped  bass  popu- 
lations are  in  very  poor  condition.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  stocks,  which  normal- 
ly account  for  the  vast  majority  of  At- 
lantic coast  landings,  are  at  an  all-time 
low.  Significant  successful  spawning 
has  not  occurred  in  over  15  years. 
State  and  Federal  scientists  have  iden- 
tified several  factors  that  may  act  in 
concert,  causing  the  striped  bass  de- 
cline. Unfortunately,  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  decline  is  lacking. 

The  bill  before  us  would  ensure  that 
the  States  will  continue  to  manage  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  striped  bass  stocks  in 
a  uniform  manner.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant because  these  stocks  migrate 
through  the  jiulsdiction  of  12  Atlantic 
coast  States.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  extend  the  emergency  striped 
bass  study  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  are  at- 
tempting to  better  understand  the 
root  cause  of  the  striped  bass  decline. 

The  administration  supports  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Striped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act,  and  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  support  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]  who  has  l>een  most  helpful 
and  involved  in  preparing  this  legisla- 
tion.     

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  members  on  the 
minority  side,  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaslui,  who  has  given  such 
a  lengthy  and  thoughtful  and  impas- 
sioned statement  in  defense  of  the  bill. 
He  has  been  very  helpful  in  working 
on  this. 

Let  me  Just  say  very  briefly,  as  the 
author  of  the  act,  I  think  Memoers 
know  that  the  striped  bass  is  one  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  God's  crea- 
tures in  the  relationship  that  it  has 
developed  over  time  with  man.  It  is 
held  in  something  approaching  vener- 
ation. 

-It  is  also  a  most  intelligent  fish.  The 
management  of  the  striped  bass  pre- 
seiita  a  problem  to  the  political  Juris- 
dictions of  man,  and  that  is  because  it 
swims  through  the  waters  of  States 


from  North  Carolina  to  Maine,  but  it 
has  uncanny  good  taste  in  that  it  gen- 
erally avoids  swimming  through  Fed- 
eral waters.  The  problem  comes  before 
us,  or  it  did  a  couple  of  years  ago,  of 
how  one  responds  at  the  Federal  level 
to  an  emergency  involving  a  species  of 
such  extraordinary  importance. 

The  law  which  we  seek  to  extend,  as 
I  think  Members  know,  represents  a 
compromise  originally  between  those 
who  wanted  us  to  step  in  and  impose  a 
Federal  moratorium  on  all  fishing  in 
what  are  essentially  and  traditionally 
State  waters,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  on  the  other  who  would  have 
had  us,  characteristically,  do  nothing 
at  all. 

I  think  we  have  chosen  the  wise 
course  in  leaving  it  to  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
to  devise  the  guidelines,  and  to  hold  in 
abeyance  the  prospect  of  a  Federal 
moratorium  in  the  event  that  any 
State  failed  to  comply.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  to  date  to  impose  a  morato- 
riimi  from  the  Federal  level  on  any 
State,  although  several  States,  as  I 
think  Members  know,  have  concluded 
in  the  last  few  months  that  the  ex- 
traordinary pollution  of  the  stoclcs  re- 
quired a  moratorium  in  their  own 
waters. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  is 
a  bill  of  extraordinary  consequence  I 
think  to  a  large  part  of  the  coimtry 
and  it  is  also  refreshingly  without  con- 
troversy. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3358.  a  bill 
to  continue  our  effort  to  restore  the  Atlantic 
striped  bass  to  its  traditional  status  as  one  of 
the  leading  sport  and  commercial  fish  species 
on  the  east  coast 

The  bill  would  extend,  through  September 
1987,  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act,  which  was  signed  into 
law  16  months  ago.  In  so  doing,  It  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  declare  a  moratorium  on  fishing  for 
striped  bass  in  any  State  that  fails  to  comply 
with  guidelines  approved  by  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  [ASMFC] 
to  restrict  fishing  for  the  species. 

The  striped  bass  is  in  deep  trouble.The  best 
available  scientific  eviderrce  indicates  that  its 
population  can  be  restored,  but  that  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  fishing  effort  will  be  required 
for  this  to  occur. 

The  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
was  based  on  two  principles:  That  there  was 
a  strong  national  Interest  In  preventing  the  fur- 
tf>er  decline  of  the  striped  bass,  and  that 
State  governments  should  retain  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  species.  It  was 
essential  that  a  partnership  be  developed  be- 
tween the  States  and  ttie  Federal  Government 
that  would  ensure  adequate  protection  for  the 
striped  bass,  without  violating  tfie  right  of 
State  governments  to  manage  fisheries  that 
are  found  primarily  In  their  waters. 

This  partnership  is  reflected  in  the  Striped 
Bass  Consen/ation  Act,  and  in  the  legislation 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  act  that  we 
are  considering  today.  The  responsibility  for 


managing  the  striped  bass  remains  with  the 
States,  acting  on  a  regional  basis  through  the 
ASMFC.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  encourage  State  comptonce  with  the 
guidelines  approved  by  the  regional  organiza- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  making  any 
State  that  fails  to  meet  its  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  ASMFC  guidelines  subject  to  a  mora- 
torium on  all  fishing  for  striped  bass. 

Thus  far,  this  cooperative  effort  in  t>ehalf  of 
the  striped  bass  has  woriced  well.  State  gov- 
ernments have  responded  by  complying  »Mth 
Vne  regional  guidelines,  thus  avoiding  the  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  declare  a  mor- 
atorium in  any  State. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
tlie  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  has  not  yet  been 
achieved.  The  ASMFC  recently  adopted  new 
guidelines  that  will  further  restrict  fishing  in  the 
months  ahead.  A  major  goal  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  protect  the  female  population  of 
the  relatively  abundant  1982  year  class,  thus 
assuring  its  sunm^al  to  spawn.  These  new  reg- 
ulations are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  uni- 
versally popular,  and  the  incentives  for  compli- 
ance provided  by  Federal  legislation  are  still 
required. 

The  striped  bass  problem  does  not  stem 
entirely  fi-om  overfishing.  Pollution,  including 
that  resulting  from  acid  rain,  is  an  important 
cause — and  perhaps  the  primary  cause— of 
Vne  crisis  we  now  face.  The  Stiiped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act  is  no  substitute  for  vigorous 
action  to  clean  up  pollution  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  the  Hudson  River  and 
other  habitat  critical  to  the  species.  We  need 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem; 
the  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  is  a  vital 
component  of  such  an  approach;  but  our 
effort  to  improve  the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
our  watenvays  must  go  fonvard,  as  well. 

The  striper  is  a  great  fish,  admired  for  its 
guile  and  t)eauty  as  well  as  for  Its  taste,  and  It 
must  be  saved.  Passage  of  this  bill,  which  was 
reported  without  opposition  from  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  will 
help  ensure  that  survival.  The  law  has  been 
successful,  costs  the  Federal  Government 
almost  nothing,  and  its  reauthorization  is  sup- 
ported by  the  admlnistratk>n.  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  the  very  cogent  remarks 
of  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Stttdds]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act.  The  act,  signed  into 
law  during  the  98th  Congress,  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee to  protect  a  vitally  important  spe- 
cies for  both  commercial  and  recre- 
ational fishermen  along  the  east  coast. 


The  act  encourages  States  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  their  own  fishery 
management  plans  to  help  t\im 
around  the  rapid  decline  of  Atlantic 
coast  striped  bass  stocks.  H.R.  3358 
would  reauthorize  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  would  continue  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
emergency  striped  bass  study. 

Because  populations  of  *his  species 
are  declining.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  promote 
sound  conservation  measures  as  found 
In  this  legislation. 

I  support  passage  of  H.R.  3358  and 
tirge  its  adoption  by  this  body. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  striped  bass  has  many 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  other  body.  This  legis- 
lation is  sincerely  needed  to  continue 
the  management. 

It  is  interesting— Just  yesterday.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  dealing  with  an- 
other species  of  fish  that  does  not 
have  the  good  sense  not  to  swim  in 
Federal  waters,  and  that  is  the  Red 
Pish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  in 
a  very  serious  state  near  depletion  and 
is  being  taken  indiscriminately  by 
many  fishermen  who  have  no  concern 
about  the  needs  to  manage  this  species 
properly. 

Just  this  weekend,  over  100,000 
pounds  of  thrown-away  Red  Fish, 
thrown  overboard  by  fishing  vessels  in 
the .  gulf,  that  did  not  have  enough 
space  on  board  to  even  hold  the  fish 
on  their  vessels,  were  Just  thrown 
overboard  and  fotmd  themselves  wash- 
ing up  on  the  beaches  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  That  is  a  very  gross 
example  of  mismanagement. 

The  only  other  problem  is  that  the 
Gulf  Fisheries  Management  Council 
has  not  developed  a  Red  Fish  manage- 
ment plan,  which  they  should  have 
done  long  ago. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  yester- 
day which  would  place  .a  temporary 
moratorium  on  all  tal^g  of  Red  Fish 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  90  days, 
which  would  give  the  National  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Service  ample  time  to 
develop  an  emergency  plan  for  regula- 
tions to  regtUate  the  taking.  This  is 
similar.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we.  in 
the  Congress,  have  to  be  involved  in 
developing  management  plans,  but 
when  we  find  situations  where  coun- 
cils and  States  have  not  done  so,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  go  ahead 
and  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.3REAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
^RXAxrx]  that  the  Hotise  suspend  the 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  3  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CONVENTION 
ACT  OP  1975  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3133)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
Convention  Act  of  1976  during  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention 
Act  of  1975  (16  U.S.C.  971h)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986, 1987, 1988,  and  1989". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Breaux]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr  YouNO]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr  Breaxtx]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3133,  which  reau- 
thorizes the  Atlantic  Tunas  Conven- 
tion Act,  will  ensure  continued  U.S. 
participation  and  leadership  in  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas  [ICC ATI. 
This  Convention  was  negotiated  20 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing an  effective  conservation  and  man- 
agement program  that  recognizes  the 
imique  problems  related  to  the  highly 
migratory  nature  of  tunas.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  ICCAT  is  predicted  on  a 
sound  U.S.  Juridical  position  that  ef- 
fective conservation  and  management 
of  highly  migratory  species  of  tuna 
cannot  be  achieved  on  a  unilateral 
basis.  Instead,  such  efforts  must  be 
pursued  on  the  basis  of  international 
cooperation  throughout  the  range  of 
the  species. 

Of  particular  concern  to  ICCAT  has 
been  the  conservation  and  restoration 
of  the  Atlantic  bluefin,  or  "giant" 


tuna,  a  very  important  commercial 
and  recreational  species  which  wm 
heavily  overfished  In  the  1970*8.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  destructive  fish- 
ing practices  occurred  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  off  of  my  home  State  of  Lou- 
isiana where  Japanese  longline  fisher- 
men once  targeted  the  spawning  con- 
centrations of  this  species.  By  1981, 
ICCAT  scientists  reported  that  the 
abundance  of  bluefin  tuna  was  only  15 
percent  of  the  1960  level. 

Since  1981.  ICCAT  nations  hftve 
taken  extreme  measures  to  protect 
this  valuable  resource  from  further 
decimation  including  the  termination 
of  all  directed  bluefin  txma  fishing  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  spawning  groimds. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  our  commit- 
tee has  received  a  very  favorable 
progress  report  from  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner and  Chairman  of  ICCAT  re- 
garding these  efforts.  Apparently,  all 
indications  are  that  this  program  is 
working  and  that  the  bluefin  tuna  re- 
source is  recovering,  and  so  I  ask  for 
the  Members'  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

n  1315 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  major  connection 
with  tuna  is  a  tuna  fish  sandwich  usu- 
ally at  lunchtime,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  if- 
this  refers  only  to  Atlantic  tuna.  Is 
that  my  understanding? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  he  can  be  assured  that  this 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to  pro- 
tecting his  daily  tuna  fish  sandwich. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  but  last  January  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  took  a  tour  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  we  discovered 
that  there  were  a  good  many  com- 
plaints from  many  of  the  smaller 
countries  and  the  smaller  islands  in 
connection  with  what  they  felt  were 
improper  practices  on  the  part  of 
American  tuna  fishermen. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  that,  because  it 
looked  to  me  as  though  this  could  de- 
velop into  a  serious  political  problem. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  assuring  him  that 
the  legislation  today,  and  the  conven- 
tion that  we  are  talking  about,  deals 
only  with  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
problem.  Other  problems  in  the  Pacif- 
ic are  subject  to  ongoing  negotiations. 
This  In  no  way  addresses  that.  This  is 
just  with  nations  dealing  with  the  At- 
lantic tuna  take. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  the  gentleman 
does  recognize  that  there  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Absolutely. 
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liir:  STRATTCN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  BRUAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  AlaslUL  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

This  bill,  which  is  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  will  continue  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Conservation  of  Atlan- 
tic Tunas.  This  international  body, 
which  is  charged  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  highly  migra- 
tory species  in  the  Atlantic,  has  been 
successful  in  ensuring  that  tuna  stocks 
are  preserved  uinder  sound  scientific 
principles.  The  United  States  is  1  of  19 
nations  participating  in  this  interna- 
tional conservation  regime. 

Because  tuna  are  highly  migratory 
fish,  they  can  be  managed  effectively 
only  through  a  cooperative  interna- 
tional system.  The  Atlantic  Tunas 
Convention  is  one  such  system.  Based 
on  scientific  reports,  the  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  Convention  have 
been  responsible  for  stopping  the  de- 
cline of  bluefin  tuna  stocks  and  will 
allow  an  increase  in  stock  size.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  international  coop- 
eration, and  the  legislation  continuing 
n.S.  participation  is  supported  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of 
aU  Members  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3133,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  Atlantic  Tunas  Conven- 
tion Act,  implements  for  the  United 
States  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas.  The  Convention  provides  an  ef- 
fective program  for  international  co- 
operation in  research  and  conservation 
of  tujia,  a  very  valuable  commercial 
fishing  resource. 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the 
Convention  along  with  18  other  na- 
tions. The  act  also  furthers  the  U.S. 
Juridical  position  which  maintains 
that  effective  conservation  and  man- 
agement  of  highly  migratory  species 
such  as  tuna  can  only  be  achieved 
through  international  regimes  whose 
authority  extends  throughout  the  geo- 
graphic range  of  the  species. 

I  support  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cardirra.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  3133,  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975 
fbr  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 

The  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  autfnx- 
izes  U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas. 
The  Convention  was  negotiated  In  response 
to  the  decline  of  Atlantic  Tuna  stocks  caused 


by  overfishing  by  various  nations.  In  1981,  sci- 
entists reported  that  bluefin  tuna  stocks  were 
only  15  percent  of  ttieir  1960  levels.  In  an 
effort  to  correct  this  situation,  tt>e  Convention 
recommended  severe  reductions  in  tfw  take 
of  bluefin  tuna.  Recently  acquired  data  now 
indicates  that  bluefin  tuna  stocks  in  the  west- 
em  Atlantic  are  beginning  to  show  an  in- 
crease. This  Increase  has  been  largely  due  to 
tt)e  conservation  restrictions  recommended  by 
tfie  Convention  and  adopted  by  Its  member 
nations. 

Although  the  management  of  bluefin  tuna 
stocks  is  showing  success,  other  tuna  stocks 
are  still  depleted.  Therefore,  the  Convention 
should  continue  its  research  and  conservatton 
efforts  with  strong  U.S.  support. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  Vne  conservation  of  Atlantic 
tunas  by  voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3133. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3133,  the  bill  just  considered  and 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ARTHUR 
R.  MARSHALL  LOXAHATCHEE 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1438)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
iioxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  PL.  to  the  Arthiu-  R.  Marshall 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  .in 
the  State  of  Florida,  shall  hereafter  l>e 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Arthur  R. 
Marshall  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge".  Any  reference  in  any  law,  regula- 
tion, map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  wildlife  refuge, 
shall  t>e  held  and  considered  to  t>e  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahat- 
chee National  Wildlife  Refuge". 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 


Center",  approved  July  35,  1980  (Pli.  M- 
315.  94  Stat.  957)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "include":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Iwfore  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (2)  aU  full-time  residents  of 
that  area  as  of  June  30,  1985,  who  held, 
t)efore  December  31,  1979,  valid  FUh  and 
Wildlife  Service  weekend  access  permits  to 
the  refuge  and  who  can  sul>8tantlate  to  the 
Refuge  Manager  that  access  is  essential  to 
the  malnteiuuice  of  their  livelihood,  as  long 
as  they  remain  full-time  residents". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brxaux]  will  t>e  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Yotmc]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breattx]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1438  would 
change  the  name  of  the  Loxahatchee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  to 
the  Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahatchee 
National  WUdlif e  Refuge.  The  biU  was 
introduced  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lewis],  in  whose  district 
the  Loxahatchee  Refuge  is  located, 
and  has  been  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  Florida  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

Art  Marshall  was  a  leader  of  the 
movement  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment of  south  Florida.  A  scientist  who 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  15  years,  he  recognized  the 
effect  that  growth  was  having  on  the 
natural  water  system  of  south  Florida. 
He  realized  that  the  environment  of 
south  Florida  was  an  integral  whole 
and  that  the  Everglades  could  not  be 
protected  without  protecting  the  natu- 
ral systems  that  make  the  area 
imique.  He  also  demonstrated  that 
protecting  the  Everglades  and  main- 
taining the  natural  water  system  was 
essential  to  replenishing  the  aquifer 
and  providing  water  to  south  Florida 
in  times  of  drought. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  name  the  Loxa- 
hatchee Refuge  after  Art  Marshall. 
Not  only  will  it  honor  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  natural  world,  it  will  also  edu- 
cate the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
refuge  about  the  work  of  a  great  con- 
servationist and  scientist.  It  may  in- 
spire others  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  conservation. 

The  legislation  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion clarifying  the  access  provisions  of 
Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It 
would  allow  long  time  residents  of 
CtuTituck  County,  NC,  who  work  in 
Virginia  Beach  to  transit  the  refuge. 


The  impact  on  the  refuge  by  the  few 
additional  permittees  would  be  mini- 
mal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not 
controversial  and  would  recognize  the 
work  of  a  noted  conservationiat.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Members  to  give  it  their 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1438.  a  bill  that  would  add  the 
name  of  Arthur  R.  Marshall  to  the 
Loxahatchiee  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  tmderstand  that  Mr.  Marshall 
throughout  his  life  was  an  avid  conser- 
vationist, respected  by  his  peers,  and 
active  in  the  fight  to  conserve  Flor- 
ida's valuable  fish  .  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  their  environment. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Marshall's  name 
to  this  refuge  is  a  jtistif iable  tribute  to 
his  dedication  to  the  conservation  of 
our  naturfd  resources. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Lewis  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  have  stated, 
H.R.  1438  changes  the  name  of  the 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Palm  Beach  County.  FL,  to  the 
Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahatchee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

This  legislation  honors  the  memory 
of  an  individual  who  contributed  to 
the  enhancement  and  protection  of 
one  of  our  greatest  national  treasures. 
Florida's  natiiral  environment. 

The  Loxahatchee  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  was  established  in  1951  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  and  protecting  a 
portion  of  the  Florida  Everglades  and 
its  native  species  of  wildlife.  This  area 
encompasses  220  square  miles  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  freshwater  marshes 
in  North  America. 

Arthur  R.  Marshall,  a  pioneer  of  en- 
vironmental conservation,  served  as 
adviser  to  three  Florida  Governors 
and  worked  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  15  years,  and  was 
named  Conservationist  of  the  Decade 
by  the  Florida  WUdlife  Federation.  He 
received  numerous  awards  from  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  Audubon  Society. 

Art  MarshaU  waged  one  conserva- 
tion battle  after  another,  and  many  of 
his  ideas  and  initiatives  have  today 
been  put  into  conservative  action. 
With  Art  BCarshaU's  death  early  last 
year,  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  an 


example  of  the  habitat  and  natural 
systems  he  diligently  workM  to  pre- 
serve should  bear  his  name. 

I  and  my  Florida  coUeagues  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  1438. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Certainly  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1438  which  would 
simply  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
MarshaU  to  the  Loxahatchee  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  in  southern  Florida. 

The  biU  introduced  by  Congressman 
Lewis  of  Florida  along  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Florida  delegation  is 
a  fine  tribute  to  a  man  who  spent  close 
to  30  years  of  his  life  involved  with 
protecting  the  fragUe  balance  of  natu- 
ral systems  found  in  the  Everglades. 

Mr.  MarshaU,  an  ecologlst,  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  in  developing 
theories  regtu-ding  the  impact  of 
growth  on  south  Florida,  speciflcaUy 
the  disruption  it  had  on  the  habitat 
and  lUtimately  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Lewis  on  the  legislation  and  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  M.R.  1438,  leglslatkjn  to 
rename  a  nattonal  wiMlife  refuge  for  the  late 
Arthur  R.  Marshall.  This  bill,  cosponsored  by 
the  entire  Florida  delegation  In  the  Houss, 
honors  a  well-known  Fkjrida  conservation 
leader. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Marshall  led  the  con- 
servation efforts  to  preserve  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades ecosystem.  He  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen/ice  for  IS  years,  after 
whksh  he  taught  at  several  universities  In  Flori- 
da. Throughout  his  various  occupatk>ns,  how- 
ever, his  career  was  guided  by  his  firm  dedica- 
tion to  the  protectk)n  of  this  country's  natural 
resources. 

There  is  a  committee  anwndment  on  this 
bill  which  addresses  a  problem  for  several 
North  Carolina  residents  in  Currituck.  NC.  This 
antendment  will  allow  certain  full  time  resi- 
dents of  the  Currituck  outer  banks,  who  live 
north  of  Corolla,  NC,  and  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  this  access,  to  be  eligible  for  a 
permit  to  travel  through  the  Back  Bay  Nattonal 
Wildlife  Refuge.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  help 
these  few  people  whose  livelihood  Is  depend- 
ent on  traveling  to  Virginia  Beach  each  day. 
This  amendment  will  improve  their  situation  by 
cutting  out  3  hours  of  driving  time  dally. 

There  is  no  authorizatk>n  of  appropriations 
associated  with  this  legislation.  It  is  a  noncon- 
troverslal  bill,  one  I  hope  all  Members  will  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 


BRiAinc]  that  the  Houae  luipend  the 
nUes  and  pass  the  blU.  H.R.  14S8,  at 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two* 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  paned. 

The  title  of  the  biU  wu  amended  to 
as  to  read:  "A  blU  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Loxahatchee  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  Fli,  to  the  Arthur  R.  MarshaU 
Loxahatchee  National  WUdUfe 
Refuge,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1438,  the  bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu* 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  S,  nUe 
I,  the  unfinished  business  is  the  ques- 
tion of  sus{>ending  the  rules  and  pass- 
ing the  biU,  H.R.  4600,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  4600,  at 
amended,  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Monday,  April 
28,  1986,  and  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  263,  nays 
141,  not  voting  29,  as  foUows: 
[Roll  No.  98] 
YEA8-2e3 


Aokennan 

Breaux 

DtasaU 

Akaka 

Brooks 

Dixon 

Alexander 

Brown  <CA) 

Donnelly 

Andetton 

BroyhlU 

Dorfan(ND) 

Andrew! 

Bruoe 

Dowdy 

Annunsio 

Bryant 

Downey 

Anthony 

Burton  (CA) 

Durbln 

AppletaU 

Dwyer 

AQ>ln 

Byron 

DymaUy 

AUlni 

Carper 

Etfly 

Barnard 

Chapman 

Bekart<OH) 

Bamee 

ChappeU 

Edwards  (CA) 

Batet 

Chappie 

Erdrelch 

Bedell 

Clay 

Evani(IA) 

BeUenion 

Coelho 

Bvani(IL) 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX) 

ruocU 

BenUey 

ColUiM 

Pulo 

Bereuter 

Conu 

Pelfhan 

Bennan 

Conyen 

FUppo 

BevUl 

Cooper 

norto 

aiafft 

Coufhlln 

PofUetU 

Coyne 

Porddd) 

Boland 

Crals 

rord(TN), 

Boner  (TH) 

Crockett 

Fowler 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Darden 

Frank 

Bonker 

DtMthle 

Fuqua 

Bordd 

delaOana 

Oarda 

Deliuma 

Oaydoi 

Boucher 

DerfiOk 

Oejdeneoo 

Boxer 

Dicks 

Gephardt 
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Gibbons 

Martin  (HY) 

Schuette 

Oilman 

Martinea 

Schumer 

OonaJet 

Matsul 

Selberllng 

Oonlon 

Mavroules 

Sensenbrenner 

MaooU 

Sharp 

Ony(IL) 

Mcaoskey 

Shelby 

Or«y  (PA) 

McCurdy 

Slkorskl 

Oreen 

McHugh 

Slsisky 

Oturlnl 

McMillan 

Skeen 

HmU<OH) 

Mica 

Skelton 

HaU.RmIph 

Mikulskl 

Slattery 

HamUton 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Hatcher 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Hawkins 

MineU 

Smith.  Robert 

Haves 

MlteheU 

(OR) 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Snowe 

Heftel 

MoUohan 

Solars 

Hendon 

Montgomery 

Spratt 

Henry 

Moody 

St  Germain 

Hertel 

Murphy 

Staggers 

Horton 

Murtha 

Stallings 

Howard 

Natcher 

Stangeland 

Hoyer 

Neal 

Stark 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Stokes 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Studds 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

Synar 

Jeffords 

O'Brien 

TaUon 

Jenkins 

Oakar 

Tauke 

Johnson 

Oberstar 

Tauzin 

Jones  (NO 

Obey 

Thomas  (GA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Owens 

Torres 

Jones  (TN) 

PanetU 

Torricelli 

Kantbrski 

Pashayan 

Towns 

Kaptur 

Pease 

Traficant 

Kastenmeier 

Penny 

Traxler 

Kennelly 

Perkins 

Udall 

Klldee 

Porter 

Valentine 

Klecska 

Price 

Vander  Jagt 

Kolter 

PurseU 

Vento 

Kostmayer 

RahaU 

Visclosky 

LaFUce 

Rangel 

Walgren 

Lantos 

Ray 

Watkins 

Leach  (lA) 

Reld 

Waxman 

Lehman  (CA) 

Richardson 

Weiss 

Lehman  (FL) 

Robinson 

Wheat 

Leland 

Rodino 

Whitley 

Levin  (Ml) 

Roe 

Whitten 

Lpvlne  (CA) 

Rose 

WilUams 

Lewis  (PL) 

Rostenkowski 

Wilson 

Lipinskl 

Roth 

Wirth 

Lons 

Rowland  (GA) 

Wolpe 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roybal 

Wortley 

Luken 

Russo 

Wright 

Lundlne 

Sabo 

Wyden 

MacKay 

Savage 

Tates 

Man  ton 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

Markey 

Schneider 

Toung  (AK) 

Marlenee 

Schroeder 
NAYS-141 

Young  (MO) 

Archer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Armey 

Emerson 

Lloyd 

Bartlett 

English 

Lott 

Barton. 

FaweU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bateman 

Fields 

Lungren 

BiUrakiA 

Pish 

Mark 

BlUey 

Frenzel 

Madlgan 

Boehlert 

OaUo 

Martin  (IL) 

Boulter 

G<>kas 

McCain 

Broomfield 

Gingrich 

McCoUum 

Burton  (IN) 

Goodling 

McEwen 

Campbell 

Gregg 

McGrath 

Carney 

Gunderson 

McKlnney 

Chandler 

Hammerschmidt  Meyers 

Cheney 

Hansen 

Michel 

CUnger 

Hartnett 

Miller  (OH) 

Coats 

HUer 

Mollnari 

Cobey 

Hillis 

Monson 

Coble 

Holt 

Moore 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Combeat 

Hubbard 

Morrison  (WA) 

Courter 

Hughes 

Myers 

Crane 

Hyde 

Olln 

Daniel 

Ireland 

Oxley 

E>annemeyer 

Kasich 

Packard 

Daub 

Kemp 

Parris 

DeLay 

Kindness 

Petri 

DeWtne 

Kolbe 

QulUen 

Dickinson 

Kramer 

Regula 

DioOuatxU 

Lagomarsino 

Ridge 

Doman(CA) 

LatU 

Rlnaldo 

Dreler 

Leath(TX) 

Ritter 

Duncan 

Lent 

Roberts 

Dyion 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roemer 

Eckert  (NT) 

Lightfoot 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Smith.  Denny 

SwIndaU 

Rowland  (CT) 

(OR) 

Taylor 

Rudd 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

Saxton 

(NH) 

Volkmer 

Schaefer 

Snyder 

Walker 

Schulze 

Solomon 

Weber 

Shaw 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Shumway 

Stenholm 

Whittaker 

Shuster 

Strang 

Wolf 

Siljander 

Stratton 

Wylie 

Slaughter 

Stump 

Young (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Sundquist 

Zschau 

Smith  (NJ) 

Sweeney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

AuCotii 

Frost 

Mrazek 

Badham 

Glickman 

Nichols 

Brown  ((X» 

Grotberg 

Ortiz 

CaUahan 

Hutto 

Pepper 

Carr 

Loeffler 

Pickle 

Davis 

Lujan 

Swift 

Edgar 

McCandless 

Vucanovlch 

Fiedler 

McDade 

Weaver 

Foley 

McKeman 

Wise 

Franklin 

Morrison  (CT) 

for 
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Messrs.  ENGUSH,  WATKINS,  and 
JONES  of  Oklahoma  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  JONES  of  Oklahoma, 
SYNAR,  McCURDY,  and  WATKINS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4409,  PANAMA  CANAL 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-565)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  436),  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4409)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4208.  COAST  GUARD 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-566)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  437)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4208)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


COMMUNITY       SERVICES       PRO- 
GRAMS AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  428  and  ask 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ru.  428 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXin,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4421)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiaoal 
years  1987,  1988,  1989,  and  1990  to  carry  out 
the  Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  dependent 
care,  community  services  bl(x;k  grant,  and 
community  food  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the' amendment 
in  the  nature  a(  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amenclment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  questions  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reconunit  with 
or  without  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLEN],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  428 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  Q.R.  4421,  the  Commimlty 
Services  Programs  Amendments  of 
1986.  The  resolution  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
makes  in  order  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The 
substitute  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  S-minute  rule 
a^d  each  section  shall  t>e  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 

HJl.  4421  reauthorizes  five  commu- 
nity service  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990.  Included  in  the  biU 


are  reauthorizations  for  the  Head 
Start.  Follow  Through.  Dependent 
Care,  and  Community  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Programs.  Also  included  in  the 
biU  is  a  reauthorization  for  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Program. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  428 
is  a  fair  rule  as  are  all  niles  written  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  important  leg- 
islation. I  urge  that  we  adopt  the  rule. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  the  rule  makes  in  order,  is  a  rel- 
atively straightforward  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  five  community  service  pro- 
grams with  little  change  or  modifica- 
tion to  their  present  structure. 

These  five  programs  are  Head  Start, 
Follow  Through,  Dependent  Care, 
Community  Services  Block  Grant,  and 
Commimlty  Food  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  these  for  sever- 
al years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $7 
billion. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  supported 
these  programs  generally.  I  know  that 
there  is  opposition  to  them.  I  know 
that  the  administration  opposes  the 
bill  as  it  is  written,  but  the  administra- 
tion supports  the  extension  of  Head 
Start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  opposition  to  the  rule.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.         

The  8PEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  406.  nays 
0.  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
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D  1406 

Sc  tne  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

a  1416 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  428  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4421. 
in  rm  coMMrrm  or  thi  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4421)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989, 
and  1990  to  carry  out  the  Head  Start, 
Follow  Through,  Dependent  Care, 
Community  Services  Block  Grant,  and 
Community  Pood  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildh]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauki]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildxb]. 


r^ 
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Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  ChPlrman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4421  extends 
five  vital  human  services  programs: 
Head  Start.  Follow  Through,  the  De- 
pendent Care  Grants  Program,  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant,  and 
the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition 
Program. 

.  The  current  authorization  for  each 
of  these  important  programs  expires 
on  October  1, 1986. 

H.R.  4421  was  reported  out  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by 
unanimous  voice  vote. 

The  bill  seeks  no  major  legislative 
changes. 

Each  program  is  authorized  for  4 
years,  at  a  funding  level  of  "such  siuns 
as  may  be  necessary,"  except  CSBG 
which  is  authorized  at  $390  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  "such  sums"  for 
the  3  following  years. 

The  programs  reauthorized  by  this 
legislation  share  a  common  history,  a 
common  orientation  and  a  common 
objective. 

They  all  work  within  the  communi- 
ty, providing  flexible  and  cost-effective 
assistance  to  low-income  individuals 
and  families. 

Most  importantly,  these  programs 
share  the  same  basic  goal— to  help 
people  develop  their  potential  and 
move  from  situations  of  dependency  to 
self-sufficiency. 

For  21  years  Head  Start  has  been 
providing  comprehensive  services  to 
address  the  educational,  social,  nutri- 
tion, and  health  needs  of  preschool- 
aged  children  from  low  income  fami- 
Ues. 

Results  of  longitudinal  studies  such 
as  the  High-Scope  Educational  Re- 
search Foundation's  Perry  Preschool 
project  indicate  that  the  return  on  the 
initial  investment  for  a  quality  pre- 
school program  is  seven  times  the  cost 
of  providing  1  year  of  services. 

This  saving  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
substantially  fewer  graduates  of  qual- 
ity preschool  programs  are  placed  in 
remedial  education  classes,  drop  out  of 
school,  become  involved  in  crime  or  re- 
ceive welfare. 

Follow  Through  focuses  on  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

Testimony  before  the  committee 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  follow 
through  assists  children  in  continuing 
to  meet  achievement  goals  in  the  early 
elementary  grades. 

In  a  time  when  increasing  amoimts 
of  attention  are  being  paid  to  improve- 
ments in  the  public  schools  system, 
follow  through  is  a  program  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  success. 

The  dependent  care  program  is  a 
modest  initiative  intended  to  encour- 
age local  partnership  solutions' to  the 
child  care  needs  of  working  families. 

By  allowing  parents  to  work,  child 
care  helps  fainilies  to  become  more 
self-sufficient. 


A  study  in  Ohio  found  that  the  aver- 
age |2,000-a-year  State  investment  in 
full-time  child  care  saved  $6,000  a  year 
in  public  assistance  per  family. 

No  program  epitomizes  more  the 
progress  that  can  be  made  in  moving 
people  out  of  dependency  and  into 
self-sufficiency  than  the  CSBG. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its 
success  is  the  unique  ability  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  bring  a  variety 
of  resources  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  together  to  develop  com- 
prehensive solutions  to  the  problems 
of  poverty. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  recent 
General  Accoimting  Office  review 
found  no  duplication  of  services  be- 
tween CSBG  and  the  social  services 
block  grant  in  the  programs  they  vis- 
ited. 

When  President  Reagan  talks  about 
public/private  partnerships,  local  initi- 
ative, local  control,  local  decisions, 
that  is  what  community  action  is. 

Not  only  is  CSBG  successful,  it  is  ex- 
tremely cost  effective. 

Information  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee showed  that  during  1984-85,  com- 
munity action  programs  in  one  State 
alone  resulted  in  an  estimated  savings 
in  public  expenditures  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  of  almost 
$35  million. 

To  help  people  be  self-sufficient  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  I  know  of. 

It  is  an  investment  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  repaid  in  the  productivity 
of  its  citizens  who  are  helped  by  these 
programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  reauthorization  of 
these  critical  community  services  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]  for  his  excellent  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a  statement 
which  I  wiU  make  in  a  short  time. 
First,  however,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  is 
involved  in  a  very  important  markup 
and  wants  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
legislation,  so  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4421,  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Programs  Amendments  of 
1986.  The  core  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  is  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Head  Start  Program 
and  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Program. 

This  year  is  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Head  Start  Program.  I  believe  that 
this  program  contains  aU  of  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  for  legitimate  Federal 
involvement  because:  It  is  targeted  to 
low-income    families    with    preschool 
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children  in  need  of  comprehensive  de- 
velopmental services;  it  Is  community 
based;  and  it  has  a  high  rate  of  parent 
participation. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  pro- 
gram does  what  it  set  out  to  do— to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  to  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  life  course  of  children 
enrolled,  and,  to  establish  expecta- 
tions of  success  for  both  the  families 
and  the  children.  A  recent  federally  fi- 
nanced review  of  over  1.600  studies  on 
Head  Start  confirms  that  children  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  make  significant 
immediate  gains  in  intellectual,  social, 
emotional  and  physical  development. 
This  same  study  revealed  that  Head 
Start  fosters  a  positive  change,  not 
only  in  poor  children  themselves,  but 
in  their  families  and  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

We  can  ask  a  Federal  program  to  do 
more.  However,  we  are  all  aware  of 
many  Federal  programs  that  do  con- 
siderably less.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  reauthorization  of  this 
valuable  program. 

This  bill  would  also  reauthorize  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant 
[CSBG]  through  1990.  CSBG  is  man- 
dated to  apply  comprehensive  commu- 
nity solutions  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty with  the  goal  of  moving  the  poor 
toward  greater  self-sufficiency.  Local 
communities  identify  their  own  needs 
and  provide  specific  services  that  are 
not  available  under  any  Federal  or 
State  program.  A  recent  GAO's  analy- 
sis indicates  that  CSBG  money  does 
not  go  to  duplicate  other  Federal  or 
State  efforts  but  provides  money  for 
outreach  activities,  emergency  services 
and  nutrition  services  to  the  poor. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
the  Commimity  Action  of  Northeast 
Indiana  uses  its  CSBG  funds:  It  ad- 
ministers and  makes  available  both 
the  Head  Start  Program  and  the  WIC 
Program;  it  provides  outreach  services 
to  isolated  low  income  people;  and  it 
develops  and  supports  a  variety  of  lo- 
cally initiated  self-help  projects.  For 
every  dollar  of  CSBG  funds  received, 
this  local  Community  Action  Program 
leverages  $25.09  in  other  community 
resources. 

CSBG  funds  are  targeted  to  the  poor 
and  administered  by  local  communi- 
ties that  are  free  to  determine  their 
own  needs.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  this  program  is  that  it 
allows  local  people  to  apply  unique 
and  comprehensive  solutions  to  the 
poverty  problems  in  their  own  commu- 
nities. This  program  has  been  shown 
to  result  in  savings  in  public  expendi- 
tures through  its  aggressive  antipover- 
ty  activities. 

Section  5(d)  amends  the  CBSO  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  Community 
Food  and  Nutrition  Program  through 
1990.  This  appropriation  will  provide 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  community  based,  local 
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and  statewide  progruns.  It  Is  my  hope  lexpandlng  local  resource  and  referral 
that  this  money  wlU  be  used  for  start-  Systems  providing  information  on  de- 
up  purposes  where  needed  to  assist    pendent  care  services. 
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local  communities  to  develop  their 
own  strategies  for  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  the  poor. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  very  successful 
commimity  effort  in  northeastern  In- 
diana called  the  Community  Harvest 
Food  Bank.  This  privately  supported 
project  collected  surplus  food  and 
warehoused  this  food  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  176  local  charitable  groups. 
This  food  bank,  like  many  others  in 
Indiana,  provides  food  assistance 
through  the  use  of  volunteers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  community 
food  and  nutrition  reauthorization 
under  the  CSBG  will  make  it  a  priori- 
ty to  provide  startup  money  for  pro- 
grams that  can  eventually  become 
self-sufficient  through  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers and  the  harnessing  of  private 
sector  support. 

In  sum,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4421,  the  reauthorization  of 
valuable  programs  that  are  targeted  to 
the  needy,  involve  parents  and  the 
local  community,  and,  allow  for  local 
discretion  to  determine  program  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4421. 1  rise  to  voice  my 
support  of  this  bill  that  authorizes 
funding  for  five  important  and  essen- 
tial programs— Head  Start.  Follow 
Through.  Dependent  Care,  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant,  and  Commu- 
nity Food  and  Nutrition— to  benefit 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  Un- 
fortunately, though  not  surprisingly, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  four 
of  these  five  programs  be  eliminated, 
with  only  the  Head  Start  Program  re- 
meaning.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
strong  indicator  of  Congress's  com- 
mittment as  a  guardian  for  programs 
that  provide  vital  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  nationwide. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  was  the  vehicle  by  which  Head 
Start.  Follow  Through,  and  other  com- 
munity services  programs  were  estab- 
lished. The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to 
combat  poverty  by  providing  a  means 
for  the  impoverished  to  better  their 
education,  employment  opportimities. 
and  overall  standard  of  living.  The 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram, created  in  1981.  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  sponsoring  State  initiatives 
aimed  at  promoting  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency. The  Dependent  Care  Pro- 
gram was  first  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  198S.  It  helps  perform  a  valuable 
service  by  providing  75  percent  match- 
ing grants  to  States  for  dependent 
care  services  and  for  establishing  or 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
keep  spending  levels  down  in  this  day 
of  soaring  deficits.  However,  I  find  the 
President's  budget  unreasonable  in  its 
request  for  such  deep  cuts  in  domestic 
programs,  when,  at  thr  same  time,  it 
proposes  extravagant  Increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  It  is  our  duty.  then,  to 
mBilntaln  a  more  equitable  balance  in 
domestic  versus  defense  spending  re- 
ductions. Passage  of  H.R.  4421  will 
help  restore  that  balance. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  also 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  all  debilitating  and  extraneous 
amendments.  I  hope  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  conviction  that  the  committee-rec- 
ommended authorization  levels  for  all 
five  programs  without  new  restrictions 
will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jdtoros],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4421,  the 
Community  Services  Progruns 
Amendments  of  1986.  This  measure 
calls  for  a  4-year  reauthorization  of 
the  Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  and 
Comtnunity  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  State  Planning 
Grants  for  Dependent  Care  services. 

This  legislation  is  a  simple  reauthor- 
ization of  current  policy;  only  a  few 
changes  of  a  technical  and  perfecting 
nature  have  been  adopted. 

Authorization  levels  are  set  at  "such 
sums,"  with  the  exception  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  [CSBGl. 
In  the  case  of  CSBG,  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  $390  million,  which 
is  a  presequestration  current-policies 
level,  and  "such  sums"  are  provided  in 
each  of  the  remaining  fiscal  years. 

At  the  centerpiece  of  this  legislfttion 
is  the  reauthorization  of  the  Head 
Start  Program.  Now  in  its  21st  year. 
Head  Start  continues  to  provide  a 
broad  range  of  quality  educational, 
health,  nutrition,  and  related  social 
services  to  preschool  children  from 
low-income  families.  With  a  major  em- 
phasis on  parental  Involvement,  the 
Head  Start  Program  can  claim  credit 
for  establishing  and  strengthening  im- 
portant linkages  between  Head  Start 
parents  and  local  school  systems. 

Since  Head  Start  utilizes  parents  as 
classroom  aides,  teachers,  and  volim- 
teers,  it  provides  education  and  train- 
ing that  improves  their  employabillty. 
The  benefits  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, however,  extend  beyond  fami- 
lies participating  in  the  program  to 
the  community  at  large.  Clearly.  Head 
Start  Programs  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  effect  Institutional 
changes  within  the  community  and 
serve  often  as  an  invaluable  Informa- 


tion and  referral  retouroe  for 
Head  Start  low-income  families. 

The  Head  Start  Program  has  long 
enjoyed  broad,  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Congress.  The  reason  is  simple: 
Head  Start  works  and  works  well. 

The  other  major  program  reauthor- 
ized  in  this  legislation  is  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant.  What  Is 
true  for  Head  Start  is  also  true  for 
CSBG.  It.  too,  Is  a  program  that 
works. 

It  is  appropriate  that  these  two  pro- 
grams are  reauthorized  together,  as 
just  over  one-half  of  all  Head  Start 
grantees  are  also  grantees  imder 
CSBG.  The  goals  of  these  two  pro* 
grams  are  largely  the  same,  to  attack 
the  causes  and  impact  of  poverty— 
whether  it  be  by  educating,  feeding, 
training  or  sheltering  low-income  fam- 
ilies. CSBG  provides  vital  resources 
and  flexibility  to  the  network  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  across  the 
country  to  carry  out  these  goals.  Na- 
tionwide. I  believe  these  agencies  pro- 
vide a  critical  and  unique  service.  In 
my  own  State,  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Kildb;  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California, 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Tauki  for  their  combined  ef- 
forts in  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  to 
extend  these  proven  educational  and 
community  services  programs.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Ka- 
DB's  willingness  to  work  with  the  mi- 
nority on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
HJl.  4421. 

D  1480 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Bkoill]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4421.  a  bill  to 
reauthorlEe,  among  others,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Program. 

Alleviating  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  poverty  in  our  communities  has 
long  been  the  work  of  community 
action  agencies  across  the  Nation. 
Community  Service  block  grant  funds 
have  made  it  possible  for  these  agen- 
cies to  provide  food,  shelter,  educa- 
tional, and  training  programs  to  low- 
income  persons  in  real  need  of  such 
services. 

The  need  is  especially  acute  in  my 
area  of  the  country.  The  farm  crisis 
continues  to  take  its  toll  among  our 
rural  communities,  and  community 
action  agencies  have  been  able  to  re- 
spond to  this  need  competently  and  ef- 
ficiently. They  have  indeed  made  a 
real  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
families  who  have  found  themselves  In 
the  middle  of  serious  financial  trou- 
bles, and  in  desperate  need  of  the  sup- 
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portr  services  provided  by  the  commu- 
nity action  agencies. 

This  is  clearly  an  Important  program 
which  warrants  our  continued  sup- 
port. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, for  his  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. In  general,  I  share  his  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  4421,  the  Community 
Service  Programs  amendments,  and  I 
have  only  one  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  to  this  biU  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  this  bill 
makes  no  major  policy  changes  in  the 
programs  it  reauthorizes.  Many  of 
these  programs  have  proven  track 
records  of  success,  and  only  minor  re- 
finements are  needed.  Head  Start  and 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant, 
in  particular,  are  instnunental  in  the 
Government's  efforts  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

Evidence  we  compUed  at  a  hearing  in 
Iowa  strongly  siiggests  that  compre- 
hensive services  at  the  preschool  age, 
such  as  those  provided  through  Head 
Start,  have  tremendous  impact  on 
children's  development.  This  legisla- 
tionVeauthorizes  the  valuable  and  ef- 
■  fective  Head  Start  Program  for  4 
years. 

The  bill  also  reauthorizes  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  for  4  ad- 
ditional years.  This  block  grant  en- 
ables community  based  organizations 
to  provide  a  variety  of  services  to  their 
local  communities.  While  often  at- 
tacked as  a  duplicative  program,  a 
GAO  investigation  established  the 
unique  nature  of  the  services  provided 
with  CSBG  funds. 

I  do,  however,  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  reauthorizing  the  E)epend- 
ent  Care  Grants  Program  and  the 
Community  Pood  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram, both  of  which  originated  2  years 
ago,  for  another  4  years. 

While  there  may  be  a  need  for  more 
child  care  and  nutrition  services  in 
this  country  today,  it  is  clearly  not  the 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  developing  new  programs.  We  are 
confronted  with  nearly  $200  billion 
deficits  and  another  round  of  across- 
the-board  cuts  if  the  deficit  reduction 
target  of  $144  billion  is  not  met.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  set  priorities,  not 
to  routinely  reauthorize  aU  programs 
without  first  scrutinizing  their  need 
and  effectiveness.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  demonstrated  the  essential 
nature  of  these  two.  relatively  new 
programs. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  Follow 
Through  Program  should  be  consid- 
-  ered  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  contin- 
ued simply  because  it  is  packaged  with 
the  popular  Head  Start  Program.  I 
will  therefore  offer  an  amendment  to 


repeal  the  authorization  for  R>llow 
Through  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  however,  that  I 
do  support  the  larger  programs— Head 
Start  and  the  CSBG— wholeheartedly, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  FoROl. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  4421.  the  communi- 
ty services  programs  amendments. 

The  programs  funded  by  this  bill  are 
vital  to  disadvantaged  children  nation- 
wide who  desperately  want  to  succeed 
in  life.  These  children  do  not  have 
access  to  important,  basic,  educational, 
and  motivational  facilities  which  are 
the  foundation  for  success  in  life. 

These  programs  provide  tutoring, 
personal  counseling,  meals,  and  nutri- 
tion which  give  children  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  confidence  to  fulfill 
their  ambitions. 

The  half  million  children  reached  by 
these  programs  are  less  likely  to  be 
held  back  a  grade  or  assigned  to  a  spe- 
cial education  class  than  similar  chil- 
dren who  do  not  attend  these  pro- 
grams. They  receive  significantly 
higher  levels  of  health  care  than  chil- 
dren not  in  the  programs  and  perform 
better  on  physical  tests. 

But,  500,000  children  are  only  16 
percent  of  the  total  niunber  of  chil- 
dren who  need  these  services.  I  say 
that  in  these  times  when  America  is 
searching  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  improving  education  and  im- 
proving child  health  care,  commimity 
services  programs  must  be  protected 
and  increased.  The  passage  of  this  biU 
will  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  and  expand  its  commitment 
to  the  progress  of  all  God's  children. 

In  all  of  those  private  and  public 
studies  that  we  have  seen,  trends  will 
show  us  that  these  programs  are  in 
fact  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation. 

I  certainly  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  at  those  programs  in  the  past 
that  have  been  able  to  respond  to  the 
human  needs  of  the  children  of  this 
Nation,  and  we  will  see  that  that 
safety  net  that  was  promised  in  1981 
has  not  protected  the  children  of  this 
country. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress to  send  a  clear  message  with 
these  amendments  that  are  before  this 
House  floor  today,  and  in  other  legis- 
lation hopefully  that  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  forget  the  children  of  this 
country,  and  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide those  programs  that  would  in  fact 
let  children  excel,  not  only  with  educa- 
tion, but  also  to  have  the  proper  nutri- 
tion and  to  have  the  type  of  academic 
readiness  that  they  can  enter  into  the 
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primary  and  secondary  levels  of  school 
and  be  productive  citizens  of  this 
country. 

D  1440 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Iifr.  GmiAif]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  HJl.  4421,  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  several  essential 
community  service  programs  which  I 
trust  will  continue  to  receive  the  sup- 
port that  they  deserve.  The  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  this  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke],  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  legislation  before  us 
today  and  for  their  commitment  in  en- 
suring the  sustained  success  of  these 
programs,  which  include  Head  Start, 
Follow  Through,  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  [CSBGl,  and  several 
other  worthy  services. 

This  legislation  is  unique  in  the 
sense  that  States  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  the  implementation  -  of 
these  programs.  The  Community  Serv- 
ice Block  Grant  is  exemplary  of  the 
positive  impact  which  the  infusion  of 
Federal  moneys  can  have  at  the  local 
level.  In  my  district  alone.  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  vital  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, and  employment  progrtjns  thrive 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  CSBG 
moneys  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
each  and  every  commimity.  The  splen- 
did work  at  the  local  level  deserves  the 
support  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  so  able  to  provide.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  fulfilling  this  obligation 
to  our  communities  is  looked  upon  as  a 
controversial  issue. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination 
to  conclude  that  we  must  meet  our  ob- 
ligations to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  vital  role  which  programs  such  as 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  play 
in  the  proper  development  of  children 
of  low-income  families.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, there  are  many  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams providing  valuable  services  to 
thousands  of  families.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  waiting  list  for  en- 
trance into  one  of  these  programs  is 
long,  attesting  to  the  success  record  of 
Head  Start,  and  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional services.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  with  regard  to  the  Follow 
Through  Program,  it  also  has  an  im- 
pressive record,  having  the  highest 
proportion  of  projects  validated  by  the 
Department  of  Education's  Joint  Dis- 
semination Review  Panel  of  any  Fed- 
eral education  program. 

H.R.  4421  is  not  an  extravagant 
measure,  but  conversly,  takes  into  con- 
sideration     these      budget-conscious 


times.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  draft  a  bill  which  clarifies  ellgibUity 
requirements  and  includes  an  annual 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  CSBG  Pro- 
grams on  children,  pregnant  youth, 
homeless  families,  and  the  elderly. 
Acutely  aware  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, the  committee  also  replaced 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Indian  and  migrant  programs  with  a 
funding  floor  set  at  fiscal  year  1985 
levels.  The  programs  we  are  reviewing 
today  are  modest  investments  that 
have  widespread  effect,  and  I  give  my 
wholehearted  support  to  the  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  availability  of  child  care  serv- 
ices Is  also  addressed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. As  women  enter  the  workplace  in 
continually  increasing  numbers,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  need  for  reli- 
able child  care  services,  a  dilemma 
about  which  we  are  only  beginning  to 
understand  the  dimensions.  While  I 
recognize  worthy  private-sector  initia- 
tives in  this  area,  the  need  for  a  co- 
ordinated Federal,  State,  and  local 
effort  is  essential. 

I  must  stress  at  this  time  that  these 
programs  are  not  duplicative  of  other 
sociU  service  initiatives.  Can  one  say 
with  honesty,  for  instance,  that  the 
nutritional  needs  of  low-income  people 
have  been  met,  or  that  we  are  ade- 
quately addressing  the  low-income 
housing  shortage? 

May  L  reiterate  that  what  makes 
these  programs  so  vital  are  that  they 
are  truly  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  escape  the  entangle- 
ments of  a  federally  controlled  bu- 
reaucracy. In  addition,  we  owe  our 
^  support  to  all  the  dedicated  individ- 
uals working  in  our  communities  who 
provide  quality  services  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. With  these  thoughts  in 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  for  this 
timely  measure. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilmak],  who  has  been 
very  deeply  and  effectively  involved  in 
all  these  programs.  His  advice  and 
coimsel  through  the  years  while  I 
worked  on  these  programs  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
also  join  the  others  in  complimenting 
and  thanking  him  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  in  preserving  and  extending 
these  very  fine  programs. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  coauthors 
following  the  leadership  of  the  great 
Carl  Perkins,  the  father  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentlSman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  PerkiksI.  who  was  the  spiritual 
head,  so  to  speak,  of  the  so  highly  con- 
structive programs.  He  was  chairman 


of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee at  the  time. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  pushed  and 
through  the  years  sustained  and  have 
followed  through  in  these  harsh  years 
in  which  this  kind  of  program  has 
become  a  target  for  extinction. 

I  think,  sorrowfully  and  sadly  and 
dramatically  like  nothing  else,  it 
shows  the  perversity  in  priorities  that 
we  in  this  country  are  giving  to  things 
that  we  should  give  priority  to  and  do 
not. 

For  example,  we  are  quibbling  here, 
preserving  the  lives  of  some,  and  we 
have  already  been  told  there  will  be 
amendments  to  delete  equally  valuable 
programs  that  though  they  may  have 
started  as  experimental  programs,  the 
reason  was  that  the  opposition  com- 
pelled a  compromise  and  if  they  have 
sustained  even  as  experimental  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  good  reason  for  it 
and  that  is  that  they  hold  out  a  hope 
of  enriching  our  communities,  of 
adding  to  the  substance  and  the 
wealth  of  our  communities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  youth. 

The  perversity  of  priorities  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  will  spend  a  few 
hours  debating  a  question  that  will 
amount  to  a  much  less  total  of  $50 
million,  while  without  a  whisper  we 
have  approved  an  appropriation,  not 
an  authorization,  of  over  $50  billion 
for  the  Trident  5,  which  may  never, 
never  function. 

I  think  it  is  a  sorrowful  shame  and  I 
hope  that  pve  will  support  this  bill  in 
its  entirety  with  no  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  should  be  noted  that  praises  for 
these  programs  have  come  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  successes  of 
Head  Start,  of  course,  have  been  well- 
documented.  There  are  numerous 
studies  that  show  that  without  a 
doubt  the  money  invested  in  youth  at 
a  very  early  age  through  the  Head 
Start  Program  pays  great  dividends. 
As  the  years  go  by  and  the  Head  Start 
youngsters,  who  in  the  first  programs 
proceed  through  life,  some  are  college 
graduates  now,  we  will  have  more  doc- 
lunented  studies  illustrating  what  it 
means  to  invest  in  young  lives  at  a 
very  early  age. 

The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  does  not  enjoy  the  same  suc- 
cess, because  they  are  in  such  a  variety 
of  programs  that  it  is  hard  to  measure 
their  success;  nowever.  the  committee 
had  businessmen  who  testified  to  the 
basic  principle  and  bore  witness  to  the 
basic  principle  of  the  Community 
Block  Grant  Programs.  The  communi- 
ty action  agencies  are  agencies  which 
take  a  very  small  Investment.  They  are 


models  for  the  kind  of  Interaction 
which  Government  should  have  with 
private  services  providing  ageneiet. 
They  take  a  very  imall  investment  of 
Federal  money  and  they  are  able  to 
parlay  that  money  into  tremendous 
amounts  of  services. 

Only  about  12  percent  of  the  budget 
of  each  community  action  agency  is 
money  which  flows  from  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant.  With  that 
tiny  12  percent  they  are  able  to  get  an- 
other 88  percent  of  programs  which 
are  operated  by  that  administrative 
overhead  provided  by  that  13  percent. 
Some  of  the  programs  that  they  are 
involved  in  are  the  weatherlzation  pro- 
grams, programs  which  provide  heat- 
ing, utility  grants  for  the  elderly,  and 
numerous  other  basic  programs  such 
as  the  Head  Start  Program,  which  half 
of  the  Head  Start  programs  in  the 
coimtry  are  operated  by  community 
action  agencies. 

The  community  action  agencies  can 
move  and  some  have  already  moved 
into  other  critical  areas.  Tliey  are  in 
touch  with  the  people  who  have  the 
worst  problems.  They  are  not  just  In 
touch  with  those  people.  In  many 
cases  those  people  are  involved  in  the 
Interaction  and  nmning  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  programs  for  the  homeless,  for 
example,  are  run  already  by  many 
community  action  agencies  and  they 
could  run  more  if  they  had  more 
money. 

Teenage  pregnancy  prevention  pro- 
grams have  already  been  pioneered  by 
some  of  the  commimity  action  agen- 
cies and  they  could  do  more  if  they 
were  given  more  authority  and  had 
more  money. 

It  is  the  same  with  drug  prevention 
programs. 

These  programs  are  doing  very  well. 
They  could  do  much  better  and  the 
question  is  why  do  they  not  get  more 
support?  If  they  are  not  broken,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  fixed;  however,  they 
have  worked  very  well.  Therefore, 
they  should  be  rewarded.  Why  do  we 
not  reward  the  Head  Start  Program  by 
increasing  the  funding  instead  of  hold- 
ing it  at  the  present  level? 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  are 
very  fond  of  the  Head  Start  Program. 
They  certify  to  its  broad  base  support. 
Head  Start  should  have  an  increase  in 
funding  instead  of  being  held  at  its 
present  level.  ^ 

The  programs  are  resounding  suc- 
cesses in  many  ways.  The  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  services  cannot 
be  matched  by  any  other  Government 
program  in  the  way  it  uses  a  small 
amount  of  money  and  then  multiplies 
that  money  into  greater  and  greater 
benefits. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  amendment* 
to  be  offered  later  are  in  order  at  all. 
They  do  not  take  Into  the  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  committee 
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which  authorises  the  prognuns  under- 
stands the  needs  better  than  anybody 
else.  The  committees  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. The  recommendations  that  we 
make  today  in  terms  of  authorized 
funding  are  very  conservative  already. 
They  are  much  too  conservative  and 
they  do  not  need  to  be  cut  any  further 
by  crippling  amendments. 

We  are  different  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  have  its  opportu- 
nity, unfortunately,  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorized levels.  We  speak  for  the  need 
and  for  the  Justice  that  these  pro- 
grams deserve. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  House  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  effectiveness  of'  the 
community  action  agencies  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Major 
Owens.  I  appreciate  his  stalwart  sup- 
port in  the  whole  process  of  bringing 
this  bUl  to  the  floor.  His  advice  and  his 
expertise  have  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
OLnr]. 

Mr.  OlilN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
congratulate  him  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation forth. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  a  few  words 
today  about  Head  Start  and  about  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

When  I  moved  to  Roanoke  almost  20 
years  ago.  my  wife  got  a  job  with  the 
Head  Start  Program  as  a  school  psy- 
chologist. She  worked  for  10  years 
with  a  1-to-l  approach  with  deprived 
kids,  aged  3,  4.  and  5.  that  came  into 
that  program. 

I  can  tell  you,  there  is  not  any  pro- 
gram of  this  Federal  Government,  bar 
none,  that  has  more  to  do  with  break- 
ing the  chains  of  poverty  than  the 
Head  Start  Program,  because  it  takes 
young  people  at  a  time  when  their 
learning  is  at  the  greatest  and  where 
they  need  intellectual  stimulation  and 
confidence  and  the  ability  to  enter 
school  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  This  program  gives  that  to 
countless  deprived  people  who  would 
otherwise  get  into  school,  would  not 
keep  up  and  finally  drop  by  the  way- 
side, dropout,  become  criminals  or 
whatever. 

This  is  a  program  that  continuously 
has  had  support  throughout  the  de- 
pression and  everything  else  that  xre 
have  had.  It  needs  to  be  kept  up 
strong.  It  should  be  increased,  if  any- 
thing. 

The  community  services,  the  city  of 
Roanoke  started  a  community  service 
action  program  called  TAAF.  Total 
Action  Against  Poverty,  a  little  more 
than  20  years  ago.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal businessmen  in  town,  Cabel  Brand, 
became  president  of  the  TAAF  board. 
He  is  still  on  that  Job  21  years  later. 
He  has  donated  about  20  percent  of 


his  time  for  that  entire  i>eriod  of  time 
helping  that  operation  succeed. 

I  have  seen  people  from  the  deprived 
community,  both  black  and  white, 
never  able  to  hold  a  steady  Job  before, 
come^to  that  organization,  take  posi- 
tiffns  dfs^arying  responsibility,  work 
their  way^p,  graduate  into  the  regu- 
lar society  where  they  hold  regular 
jobs,  paying  jobs,  pay  taxes.  There  is 
not  any  program  I  know  of  that  has 
had  more  in  our  community  to  do  with 
an  upward  migration  of  people  that 
had  previously  been  deprived  than  the 
TAAF  Program. 

The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  provides  somewhere  around  10 
percent  of  the  money.  It  is  seed 
money.  It  provides  an  umbrella.  I  had 
made  possible  volunteers  like  Cabel 
Brand,  who  has  devoted  20  percent  of 
his  time  for  2C  years  to  the  program 
and  he  does  that  for  nothing. 
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There  are  countless  other  individ- 
uals like  him.  This  program  should 
not  be  terminated.  It  should  not  be 
X'd  out  and  coupled  with  some  other 
block  grant  with  no  money  provided. 
We  ought  to  recognize  what  has  been 
done  in  Roanoke.  We  have  the  same 
thing  going  along  in  Lynchburg  in  my 
district,  and  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try where  this  program  has  been 
equally  successful. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  that  the  kind  of 
progress  and  real  value  that  is  being 
attained  by  these  seed  funds  is  some- 
thing that  this  coimtry  can  ill  afford 
to  slough  off. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Olin]  not  only  for  his  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill,  but  for  bringing  Mr. 
Cabel  Brand  before  our  subcommittee 
for  some  of  the  most  effective  and 
cogent  testimony  I  have  ever  heard  on 
the  CSBO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that. 

Kir.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BlAGOll. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
would  also  commend  him  for  his  expe- 
ditious treatment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4421,  the  Community 
Services  Programs  Amendments, 
which  would  extend  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant.  Head  Start, 
Follow  Through.  Dependent  Care,  and 
Community  Pood  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  is  a  watershed  bill,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. What  we  know  in  this  Nation  is 
that  the  rate  of  poverty  is  going  up 
among  all  groups.  We  also  know  that 
the  resources  available  to  assist  those 
to  escape  poverty's  clutches— or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  it— are  de- 
clining. There  are  few,  if  any.  pro- 


grams beside  these  that  are  specifical- 
ly designed  to  alleviate  the  problems 
posed  by  poverty.  The  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves  with  this  bill  is:  In 
our  passion  for  economy,  do  we  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  passion? 

H.R.  4421  answers  "no"  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  reauthorizes  five  critical 
human  service  programs  for  4  years— 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
Head  Start.  Follow  Through,  Depend- 
ent Care,  and  the  Cocnmunity  Food 
and  Nutrition  ProgramsTlam  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  a  grow- 
ing constituency.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams has  a  proven  track  record  of 
helping  those  in  need. 

The  Community  Services  block 
grant  is  especiaUy  critical.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  York,  we  received  over 
$30  million  for  the  CSBG  Program, 
which  in  turn  served  over  2  million 
people.  These  fimds  were  used  to  ad- 
dress a  number  of  problems  plaguing 
the  poor  of  New  York. 

Over  1.6  million  people  were  served 
by  nutrition  activities— activities  used 
to  counteract  the  conditions  of  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition. 

Almost  100,000  were  assisted  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  and  retain  meaning- 
ful employment,  including  training, 
skill  enhancement,  and  direct  Job 
placement  activities. 

Over  110,000  needy  citizens  were 
served  by  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  housing,  maintain  and  reha- 
bilitate existing  housing,  and  to  build 
new  housing. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  $16.7  mil- 
lion was  received  under  CSBG, 
matched  with  $4.3  million  in  tax  levy 
support  from  city  moneys  distributed 
to  330  community-based  organizations 
among  services  provided  daily  for  the 
elderly,  home  care,  senior  centers, 
access  services  for  youth,  truancy, 
dropout  prevention  services. 

This  legislation  also  extends  the  suc- 
cessful Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through  Programs.  Head  Start  is  a 
national  education  program  of  early 
intervention  for  the  disadvantaged  de- 
signed to  give  these  children  classroom 
instruction,  in  addition  to  essential 
social  aiid  human  services.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  benefited  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  since  its  incep- 
tion as  part  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  campaign.  Follow  Through 
has  ensured  that  those  educational 
gains  made  by  children  who  participat- 
ed in  Head  Start  and  similar  programs 
are  continued  once  they  enter  public 
schools. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  the  Dependent  Care 
Program— a  program  instrumental  in 
allowing  mothers  to  enter  and  remain 
in  our  Nation's  workplace.  By  provid- 
ing grants  to  States  for  both  before 
and  after  school  child  care  programs. 
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and  an  information  and  referral 
syatem,  we  are  providing  women  with 
the  tools  necessary  to  achieve  econom- 
ic equity  in  the  work  force.  Today, 
over  one-fourth  of  our  Nation's  pool  of 
workers  are  mothers.  If  we  are  to  ef- 
fectively utilize  our  strength  as  a 
nation  with  respect  to  the  workplace, 
dependent  care  and  similar  programs 
are  vital  in  ensuring  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  millions  of  produc- 
tive workers. 

And  finally,  this  bill  authorizes 
funding  for  the  Community  F-ood  and 
Nutrition  Program  to  help  combat  the 
problem  of  himg^r.  Although  most 
people  associate  hunger  with  the 
famine  ravaged  African  nations,  U.S. 
hunger  and  malnutrition  do  exist  and 
are  particularly  severe  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  elderly.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
facing  our  society  today. 

All  of  these  programs  are  defensible, 
utilized,  and  achieving  their  objective. 
They  deserve  to  be  reauthorized.  Let 
us  not  be  intimidated  by  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law.  It  was  not  a  license  for 
us  to  walk  away  from  our  commit- 
ments to  the  poor  and  needy.  We  can 
reduce  the  deficit— we  must  reduce  the 
deficit— but  not  on  the  backs  of  those 
in  need. 

A  vote  for  HJl.  4421  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  commitment  to  the  poor,  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  desire  to  continue 
to  wage  war  on  poverty  in  this  Nation. 
As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4421 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  these  impor- 
tant community  services  programs,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support 
of  this  measure  which  will  allow  an  es- 
timated 40  million  citizens  a  chance  to 
move  from  poverty  into  a  life  of  pro- 
ductivity and  self-sufficiency.  I  am 
proud  to  give  my  unqualified  support 
for  H.R.  4421. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  for  his 
very  strong,  continuing,  and  effective 
support  for  the  programs  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AuCXDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  vital  legislation  extending  the 
authority  for  a  number  of  community  sen/ices 
programs  including  Head  Start,  the  Communi- 
ty Service  Block  Grants,  and  Community  Food 
and  Nutrition  Programs. 

Over  the  years,  these  programs  have  made 
real  differences  in  the  quality  of  people's  lives. 
I've  seen  them  work  effectively  and  effkdently 
throughout  my  dtetrict  I've  participated  in 
helping  volunteers  with  some  of  them,  and  my 
appredatkxi  for  the  direct  impact  these  seiv- 
iOM  have  on  indMdual  lives  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. 


In  my  district,  the  Tualatin  Valley  Food 
Center  distributes  food  to  50  groups,  most  af- 
filiated with  churches  that  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  provide  either  the  volunteers  or  staff 
dollars  to  meet  the  need.  The  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram has  helped  countless  chikiren  in  our 
State  overcome  the  barriers  that  poverty  puts 
in  the  way  of  productive  lives.  The  Yamhill 
Community  Action  Program  has  provkied  the 
most  fundamental  service  of  giving  shelter  to 
the  homeless.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
servk^es  proved  In  my  district  There  are 
more— In  Washington  County,  in  the  dty  of 
Portland,  and  on  the  coast.  Throughout 
Oregon,  night  shelters,  neighbor  care,  food 
distributton,  emergency  energy  help,  chiM 
care,  and  employment  training  are  some  of 
the  servkses  made  available  because  of  the 
existence  of  CSBQ. 

Our  directors  of  these  programs  in  Oregon 
estimate  that  the  $2.5  million  they  receive 
allows  them  to  raise  funds  and  leverage  other 
services  that  provide  nearly  $50  mitik)n  in  ben- 
efits to  the  poor.  These  services  are  cost-ef- 
fective and  the  savings  that  would  be  derived 
from  their  eliminatton  will  cost  society  many 
times  over. 

Surely  part  of  ttie  measure  of  a  humane 
ar)d  nfK)ral  society  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
care  for  the  underprivileged,  the  needy,  the 
homeless,  the  hungry,  and  the  youngest 
among  us. 

These  programs  address  real  needs.  They 
provkje  vital  servk^es.  They  are  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country.  We  shoukj  contin- 
ue them. 

The  administratton  adamantly  opposes  this 
bill  because  It  continues  four  programs  it 
wants  to  terminate  forever— the  Community 
Servk»s  Block  Grant,  Follow  Through,  De- 
pendent Care,  and  Community  Food  and  Nu- 
trWon. 

The  administratkjn  also  wants  to  terminate 
these  and  40  other  programs  ranging  from 
sewage  treatment  grants  to  rural  housing  to 
the  soil  conservatton  sen/ice  and  Amtrak. 
Well,  the  Republican  controlled  Senate  voted 
last  week  overwtielmingly  not  to  terminate  all 
of  these  programs. 

Taken  together,  those  43  programs  amount 
to  $4  billk)n.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  But  it 
pales  in  comparison  to  some  single  line  Items 
over  at  the  Pentagon  wnti  Is  exactly  double 
the  extra  $2  bilton  Secretary  Weinberger 
found  in  Ns  budget  last  week,  even  after 
Gramm-Rudman. 

I  think  that  Senate  vote  was  illustrative  of 
how  little  eliminating  all  these  domestic  pro- 
grams will  do  to  cure  our  deficit  woes.  It  woukl 
make  a  small  dent,  but  comes  nowhere  ck>se 
to  filling  the  gap  between  reality  and  fantasy 
in  terms  of  what  steps  we  must  take  to  reduce 
thedeftoit. 

Those  who've  been  saying  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  cut  domestic  spending,  and  our  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  simply  haven't  given  seri- 
ous deliberate  attentk)n  to  the  hard  numbers 
involved  in  getting  rid  of  our  massive  debt 

Do  we  need  to  cut  back  on  some  of  these 
43  programs,  and  eliminate  others?  Certainly. 
And  I'll  support  sensible  measures  to  do  just 
that  And  to  the  extent  we  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  these  programs  to  cover  inflatton 
or  increased  need,  I'll  fight  for  reducttons  else- 
where. We've  got  to  examine  every  part  of  the 


budget  to  get  the  deficit  down.  But  we 
shouMn't  take  leave  of  our  senses  and  just 
write  off  wholesale  certain  budget  actMliea. 
)ust  because  the  President  wants  us  to. 

It  Is  our  responeibNIty  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people  of  these  UnKad  Stales 
to  conskler  the  pkiaes  and  minuses  of  con- 
tinuing or  eliminating  a  program  and  how 
much  such  action  woukj  actually  contribute  to 
deftoit  reductk)n.  And  I  believe  that  the  rela- 
tively small  savings  (under  $1  bHUon  in  fiscal 
year  1967)  which  wouM  be  achieved  by  elimi- 
nating CSBQ  Programs  are  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish. 

Cutting  the  deficit  is  necessary  to  repair  our 
damaged  economy.  But  this  country  is  strong 
enough  to  do  both— cut  the  deficit  and  feed 
the  poor  and  care  for  the  needy.  We  are  a 
rich  people  compared  to  most  of  the  rati  of 
the  worid.  We  must  aUocate  our  resources  re- 
sponsibly, for  the  choices  we  make  define 
what  America  Is. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  authorizing  legislatkx)  fa  the 
Folk>w  Through  Program,  Follow  Through  was 
enacted  in  1966  as  a  program  to  provMe  dis- 
advantaged primary  schoolchiklren  coming 
from  Head  Start  wKh  a  high  quality  daseroom 
program  and  support  services  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  priinary  school. 

WhHe  I  understand  deftolt  reductton  impera- 
tives, Folk)w  Through  has  proven  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  cost-effective  program  In  my  dto- 
trict  in  Illinois.  Waukegan,  IL,  established  the 
Camtan  School  as  the  home  of  the  Waukegan 
behavtoral  analysis  Foltow  Through  Program- 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  The  Waukegan 
Program  became  one  of  the  21  Folk)w 
Through  projects  approved  by  the  [}epartment 
of  Educatkxi  for  natk>nal  dissemlnatton.  During 
the  1983-64  school  year,  3,550  chiklren  were 
served  by  the  Waukegan  Center  at  a  cost  of 
$19  per  student 

Over  the  years,  the  Cannan  School  has 
been  a  source  of  great  pride  to  both  Wauke- 
gan and  the  State  of  Illinois.  Eliminating  this 
program  wouM  be  waste  of  a  substantia  in- 
vestment  in  the  many  cost-effective  and  Mu- 
catlonaHy  valuable  programs  that  have  flour- 
iehed  across  the  country. 

Given  the  cunent  budgetary  crisis,  I  wouM 
favor  freezing  the  authorlzatton  level  for 
Foltow  Through  at  the  fiscal  year  1966  level  of 
$7.5  millton.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  continuatton  of  Foikjw  Through. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4421,  the  community  services 
programs  an>endments  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Head  Start  Foltow 
Through,  Dependent  Care,  and  Community 
Food  arid  Nutritton  Programs  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990. 

These  programs  are  valuable  and  effective, 
particularty  in  the  State  of  Tennessee^  and 
their  continuatton  is  vital  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  nattonwkie  <wtio 
deperxj  on  them  for  quality  educattonal, 
health,  nutrittonal,  and  other  community-based 
services.  The  comprehensive  services  they 
provtoe  are  a  parttoularty  good  example  of  a 
cost-effective  investment  for  society. 

In  the  eariy  I960's  nattonal  statisttos 
showed  that  one  In  five  Americans  lived  in 
poverty.  As  a  result,   Head  Start,   Follow 
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Thfough,  and  Community  Services  Programs 
were  established  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
turwty  Act  which  stated  that  their  purpose  was 
"to  eliminate  ttie  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  *  *  *  by  opening  to  everyone 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  training,  the 
opportunity  to  Kve  in  decency  and  dignity." 

These  programs  share  a  common  history 
and  a  common  orientation  of  working  within 
the  local  community  to  address  the  needs  of 
irtdividuals.  Their  common  goal,  that  of  helping 
people  to  move  from  situations  of  dependency 
to  situations  of  self-sufficiency  must  be  sup- 
ported and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  maintaining  our  firm  commitment  to  this 
intent  and  passir>g  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4421  as  reported  by  tfie  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  t)elieve  this  bill, 
as  drafted,  offers  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
assure  Vne  operation  of  services  which  have  a 
solid  track  record  in  fighting  poverty  and 
hunger. 

As  cfiairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hur)ger,  I  have  grown  familiar  with  the 
many  problems  we  must  address  in  our  quest 
to  alleviate  these  conditK>ns  in  this  country. 
Through  our  committee  hearings  and  research 
I  have  gained  new  insight  about  the  need  to 
expand  Xhe  horizon  of  support  for  the  poor. 
The  Federal  commitment  must  comprise  not 
only  direct  assistance  in  the  form  of  benefits, 
but  assistance  which  offers  indivkJuals  the  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves.  These  opportuni- 
ties are  made  possible  through  many  of  the 
programs  and  services  proposed  for  reauthor- 
ization in  H.R.  4421. 

I  woud  like  to  focus  for  just  a  moment  on 
the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
[CFNP].  With  CFNP  funding,  communities 
throughout  ttie  country  have  sponsored  a  vari- 
ety of  public  education,  access,  planning  and 
direct  delivery  approaches  to  nutrition  assist- 
ance for  low-income  Americans.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  I  have  seen  this  support  trans- 
formed into  Food  Stamp  Program  information 
and  prescreening  services;  increased  availabil- 
ity of  meals  served  through  the  Meal-on- 
Wheels  Program  to  ttie  immobile  elderly;  con- 
sumer education  clink^s  on  food  buying;  and 
community  canneries.  Projects  like  these  are 
not  unk^ue  to  Texas.  They  are  operatk>nal 
thoughout  the  country  and,  where  in  place, 
ttiey  provkle  vital  immediate  servrces  to  tow- 
income  people  and  promote  long-range  sen/- 
ices  which  will  akj  tf)em  in  helping  themselves. 

Clearly,  these  projects  make  a  forceful  case 
for  reauthorizing  the  Community  Food  and  Nu- 
tritnn  Program.  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  offers  us  the  opportunity 
to  reap  large  retums  on  a  moderate  Federal 
investment  I  encourage  you  to  join  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  H.R.  4421,  the  Community 
ServKes  Programs  Amendments  of  1 986. 

This  bill  reauttiorizes  the  following  programs 
for  4  years  at  "such  sums"  authorizations: 
Head  Start  Folk>w  Through,  State  Grants  for 
Dependent  Care,  Community  Servk;es  Bkxk 
Grant  arxl  Community  Food  and  Nutritk)n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  vital  programs  provKle 
the  means  to  enat>le  many  kiw-income  individ- 
uals and  families  to  become  self-sufficient. 
The  Head  Start  Program,  whk:h  cun^ently 
serves  only  17  percent  of  the  eligible  pre- 


school populatran,  has  been  shown  to  be  ex- 
tremely effective.  Several  years  ago,  the  Geri- 
eral  Accounting  Office  released  an  evaluatk>n 
of  Head  Start  whk:h  found  that  the  program 
"has  been  meeting  its  objectives  of  improving 
the  educatren  and  health  of  partknjiar  chiklren 
arxj  in  encouraging  parental  Involvement  in 
the  program  and  in  ttie  development  of  their 
children". 

Compared  to  their  peers  without  a  similar 
experience.  Head  Start  graduates  have  spent 
more  time  In  school,  have  better  paying  jobs 
and  are  more  satisfied  with  tfieir  work.  Clearly, 
this  program  has  made  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  youngsters. 

Equally  Important,  during  a  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. Head  Start  is  cost  effective  in  both  the 
short  and  long  run.  The  benefits  of  2  years  of 
preschool  outweigh  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  more  than  seven  to  one.  In  later  life.  Head 
Start  participants  are  less  likely  to  be  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  or  other  social  benefits,  to  re- 
quire job  training  or  to  be  In  trouble  with  the 
law. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  Head  Start  to 
continue  its  outstanding  ability  to  improve  ttie 
future  of  the  Nation's  economnally  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Another  integral  part  of  this  package  is  the 
Fdtow-Through  Program,  which  focuses  on 
the  continuing  development  of  disadvantaged 
children  who  participate  in  Head  Start.  The 
Follow  Through  Program  Is  effective  in  serving 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  primary  grades 
and  should  t>e  continued. 

The  Community  ServKes  Bkxk  Grant  Pro- 
gram, which  encompasses  many  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs,  provkJes  funds  for  the 
States  to  amelkxate  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
communities  within  the  States.  The  program 
also  provides  for  discretionary  funds  for  such 
programs  as  Community  Economk:  Develop- 
ment and  Rural  Housing. 

For  the  past  4  years,  however,  the  Reagan 
administratk>n  has  attempted  to  terminate  the 
Community  Servk:es  Block  Grant  Program  be- 
cause it  t>elieves  that  it  duplicates  ottier  pro- 
grams. Earlier  this  year  during  reauthorization 
hearings,  witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources,  Including  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO],  testified  that  there 
was  no  duplication  between  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  and  the  Social  Services 
Block  Grant  Program.  Despite  the  administra- 
tion's repeated  requests.  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  fund  this  program  which  provkles 
much  needed  assistance  to  low  income  indi- 
viduals. 

Many  of  the  programs  contained  in  this  bill 
are  part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  whk:h  had  as 
Its  main  objective  "eliminating  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty."  In  the  past  two 
decades,  we.  In  Congress,  have  been  commit- 
ted to  developing  and  extending  programs  to 
combat  poverty.  We  must  renew  that  commit- 
ment today  by  extending  these  vital  programs 
for  ttie  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  support  of  H.R.  4421 . 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4421,  the  Community 
Services  Programs  Amendments  of  1986. 

This  legislatran  reauthorizes  several  pro- 
grams critKal  to  human  needs,  including  Head 


Start  Folk>w  Through,  Dependent  Care,  Conv 
munity  ServKes  Block  Grant  and  Community 
Food  and  Nutritkxi  Programs. 

These  programs  represent  a  significant  and 
wise  investment  in  the  learning  and  lives  of 
the  low-income  chiklren  and  families.  They 
provkje  an  opportunity  for  people  wtio  want  to 
become  indeipendent  and  self-suffk;ient  to 
make  signifk:ant  gains  toward  doing  so. 

Programs  like  Head  Start  are  the  basis  for 
enrichment  and  improvement  of  the  lives  of 
people  wtK)  want  to  better  themselves  and 
their  statk>n  in  life.  Head  Start  is  geared 
toward  the  Natk)n's  neediest  preschoolers 
and  their  families,  90  percent  of  whom  have 
incomes  tielow  the  poverty  level.  The  goal  of 
this  program  is  to  try  to  offset  many  of  the 
educational  and  social  handicaps  encountered 
by  this  disadvantaged  group. 

I  have  heard  from  many  South  Dakotans  in- 
volved in  the  Head  Start  Program,  either  as 
parents  or  teactieri  of  students,  who  attest  to 
the  worthiness  and  success  of  this  program.  It 
is  a  cost-effective,  comprehensive  program 
that  really  works.  Followup  studies  reveal  that 
Head  Start  participants,  armed  with  higher 
self-esteem  and  skills,  ultimately  are  more 
likely  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  even- 
tually will  have  a  better  chance  of  securing 
gainful  employment.  These  are  major  factors 
in  the  devekspment  of  a  healthier  anid  stronger 
person  wtio  is  able  to  lead  a  happier  and 
more  productive  life. 

H.R.  4421  provides  the  authorizatk>n  to  con- 
tinue these  vital  programs  in  spite  of  adminis- 
tration attempts  to  terminate  or  reduce  fund- 
ing for  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  favorable  conskler- 
ation  of  ttie  community  servk:es  programs 
amendments  and  believe  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation and  more  than  ample  incentive  to  give 
the  bill  our  support. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4421,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  This  measure  would  reauthorize  several 
essential  human  services  programs,  including 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  Community  Serv- 
ices BkKk  Grant  Community  Food  and  Nutri- 
tk>n  and  State  Child  Care  Grants  Programs. 
These  are  all  important  programs  designed  to 
Increase  the  ability  of  indivkluals  and  families 
to  t)ecome  self-sufficient 

Head  Start  has  provided  comprehensive 
services  to  meet  the  educational,  social,  nutri- 
tk>n,  and  health  needs  of  preschool-aged  chil- 
dren from  low  income  families  for  21  years.  It 
is  a  highly  successful  program  which  has 
been  a  cost-effective  investment  for  our 
Natk>n.  Studies  have  proved  that  substantially 
fewer  graduates  of  quality  preschool  programs 
were  placed  in  remedial  or  special  educatkm 
classes,  dropped  out  of  school,  became  in- 
volved in  crime  or  received  welfare.  Head 
Start  now  sen/es  452,000  children,  whk^h  is 
only  1 7  percent  of  those  who  are  eligible. 

Folknv  Through  is  tt>e  program  provkjing  as- 
sistance for  ttie  continuing  development  of 
disadvantaged  chikjren  wtio  partKipated  in 
Head  Start  or  similar  preschool  programs 
wfien  they  enter  kindergarten  through  the  pri- 
mary grades.  This,  too,  is  a  cost-effective  pro- 
gram. While  its  serves  only  about  13,500  chil- 
dren directly  each  year,  ttiousands  of  others 
benefit  indirectly  because  their  k)cal  school 


districts  utilize  Foikm  Through  techniques  to 
operate  additional  programs. 

The  Community  Services  Bkxk  Grant  Pro- 
gram is  ttie  only  Federal  program  with  the 
specifk:  goal  of  poverty  preventk>n  and  allevi- 
atkxi  as  its  primvy  objective.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  sponsoring  State  and  local  efforts 
directed  towwd  prornoting  economic  setf-suffi- 
ciency.  It  provides  block  grants  to  States  for 
servk»s  and  activities  and  also  provkles  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  to  support  programs  address- 
ing ttw  needs  of  k)w-income  persons  with 
regard  to  njral  housing,  natkjnal  youth  sports, 
community  economic  devek>pment,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  assistance,  and. 
most  recently,  community  food  and  nutritk}n 
programs. 

Ttie  small  but  essential  child  care  programs 
prqvkie  75  percent  matching  grants  to  States 
for  chikj  care  sendees  before  and  after  school 
and  also  for  k>cal  resource  and  referral  sys- 
tems provkling  information  on  available  serv- 
ices. Sixty  percent  of  the  funds  are  for  sen/- 
ices  to  school-age  latchkey  chiklren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vital  that  we  extend  au- 
thorizatkms  for  these  programs  so  essential  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chikJren  and 
ottier  vulnerat)le  members  of  our  society.  I 
urge  approval  of  H.R.  4421  without  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  0OI4TE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4421,  legislatkKi  to  reauttiorize  several 
critKal  community  servne  programs.  I'd  like  to 
focus  my  remarks  today  on  two  of  these  very 
important  programs:  Community  Servwe  Bkx:k 
Grants  and  Head  Start.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CSBG  Program  was  au- 
ttiorized  under  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliatren 
Act.  At  the  time,  we  were  tokl  that  this  was 
the  best  route  to  go  to  avoM  dupltoatton  of 
Government  programs.  Well,  today  there  are 
still  ttiose  wtio  say  the  CSBG  program  dupli- 
cates existing  programs  and  that  it  now  must 
be  eliminated. 

I  don't  buy  ttiat  argument.  In  fact  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  testified  that  ttiere  is  no 
duplk:atk>n  between  CSBG  programs  and 
Social  Sennce  Block  Grant  programs.  Commu- 
nity Actx>n  agencies  across  the  tMatx)n  do  a 
tremendous  job  with  CSBG  funds,  in  additton 
to  ttieir  work  with  ttie  Low  Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program,  the  Head  Start  Program, 
WIC,  and  ekjerty  nutritton. 

The  CSBG  provkles  funds  to  address  the 
needs  of  low-income  persons  with  regard  to 
rural  housing,  natkmal  youth  sports,  communi- 
ty economic  development  and  community 
food  and  nutritKHi  programs.  CSBG  is  both  a 
successful  and  critk»l  national  program. 

As  I  mentk>ned,  community  actton  agencies 
also  provkle  funds  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, wtik:h  is  reauthorized  as  well  in  H.R. 
4421.  Head  Start  celebrated  its  20th  anniver- 
sary last  May,  and  has  been  tremendously 
successful.  It  was  conceived  not  so  much  as 
a  Federal  effort,  but  as  a  neighborhood  effort. 

Under  the  program,  tow  income  preschool 
chiklren  get  educattonal  services  and  the 
medtoal  and  dental  attention  they  need,  while 
their  parents  receive  counseling  on  improving 
ttie  home  environment.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
successful,  cost-effective  and  popular  pro- 
grams ever  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 


I'm  also  pleased  that  the  committee  men- 
ttoned  In  their  report  the  issue  of  salaries  for 
Head  Start  staff.  In  my  work  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Appropriattons  Committee, 
I've  done  wfiat  I  can  with  limited  funds  to 
insure  adequate  salaries  for  the  fine  Head 
Start  people  like  the  ones  in  my  district.  As 
Presklent  Johnson  sakl  of  ttiose  involved  with 
Head  Start  back  in  1965,  "the  bread  that  they 
cast  upon  these  waters  will  surely  retum  many 
thousandfoM." 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have.  These  are  impor- 
tant programs,  and  I  urge  support  for  this  leg- 
islatton. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  4421,  the  Community  Sen/loe  Programs 
Amendments  of  1 986. 

Since  1965,  Head  Start  has  provkled  en- 
riched eariy  childhood  ekJucation  for  millions  of 
low-income  and  disabled  children,  as  well  as 
an  array  of  supportive  services,  including 
health,  nutritton  and  social  services. 

This  legislatton,  which  reauthorizes  the 
Head  Start  Program,  renews  our  commitment 
to  these  eariy  comprehensive  interventkm 
servtoes,  and  to  quality  eariy  childhood  educa- 
tton. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Chiklren,  Youth, 
and  Families  documented  the  dramatic  and 
signiftoant  cost-savings  achieved  in  Head 
Start  in  its  report,  "Opportunties  for  Success: 
Cost-Effective  Programs  for  Chiklren."  We 
showed  ttiat  high  quality  preschool  education 
for  disadvantaged  children  results  in  fewer 
placements  in  special  education,  higher  aca- 
demic performance,  higher  high  school  com- 
pletton,  lower  crime  rates,  and  improved  pros- 
pects for  a  better  quality  of  life. 

We  showed  that  a  $1  investment  in  high 
quality  preschool  education  retums  $4.75  to 
ttie  taxpayer,  because  of  lower  costs  of  spe- 
cial education,  publk;  assistance,  and  crime. 

I  recall  an  article  fi-om  USA  Today  last  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965,  which  summarized  the  results 
of  a  study  done  by  a  prominent  New  York  Uni- 
versity researcher,  who  found  that  twice  as 
many  Head  Start  graduates  end  up  in  full-time 
jobs  as  their  peers  who  did  not  participate. 

As  that  article  noted,  we've  never  really 
made  the  necessary  investment  in  Head  Start 
despite  its  proven  success  and  cost  benefits. 

This  legislation  helps  move  us  closer  to  a 
real  commitment,  by  extending  the  program 
for  another  4  years.  By  allowing  a  Head  Start 
Program  to  serve  a  child  for  more  than  1  year, 
it  will  also  help  ensure  continuous  quality  eariy 
education. 

I  would,  in  addition,  direct  special  attention 
to  sections  of  this  legislation  ttiat  woukl 
extend  authorization  of  the  dependent  care 
programs  to  fund  resource  aod  referral  serv- 
ices, and  school-age  child  care  programs. 

This  Is  a  subject  the  select  committee 
learned  a  great  deal  atxsut,  during  Its  biparti- 
san year-long  national  Initiative  on  child  care, 
whtoh  found  that  this  cun«nt  supply  of  child 
care  is  inadequate  and  in  need  of  improve- 
ment 

At  our  very  first  child  care  hearing,  a  promi- 
nent researcher  told  us  that  little  or  no  nation- 
al data  exist  to  tell  us  how  and  where  our  chil- 
dren are  cared  for.  In  addition  to  linking  fami- 
lies with  Itoensed  child  care,  resource  and  re- 
ferral services  can  help  us  document  the 


availability  of  arid  the  demand  for  ohNd  owe 
services  at  the  tocil  level. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  oonoemad 
about  the  quality  of  child  care  settlnga,  im- 
proved resource  and  referral  can  anhanoa^M* 
rental  involvement  and  help,  uMmataly,  to 
assure  the  well-being  of  chiMrea  In  out-of- 
home  care. 

Successful  chikl  care  raaouro3  and  referral 
services  also  streamline  communication  and 
cooperatiorx  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  are  often  used  as  a  first  step  by 
emptoyers  consklering  provision  of  chlkl  care 
services  for  ennpk>yees.  Such  efforts  provide 
incentives  for  greater  involvement  by  the  prt- 
vate  sector. 

A  second  component  of  the  Dependant 
Care  Program  addresses  the  critical  shortage 
of  cNkl  care  for  school-age  chiklren  by  provkl- 
ing minimal  start-up  costs  for  new  aftar-SG4ioql 
programs.  The  select  committee  learned  that 
anywhere  from  2  to  7  millkxi  schoot-age  chil- 
dren remain  unsupervised  during  before  and 
after  school  hours  because  there  are  Insuffi- 
cient child  care  programs  for  this  age  group. 

My  own  State  of  Califomia  has  taken  an 
historic  lead  in  the  provlston  of  services  for 
these  "latch-key"  chiklren.  Last  year,  the  Cali- 
fomia State  legislature  approflrtated  $15  mil- 
Iton  which  will  alkiw  after-school  care  for 
16,000  chiklren  of  working  parents.  WhHe  this 
represents  .gnly  a  small  part  of  ttie  need— 
ttiere  areVn  estimated  800,000  latch-key  chil- 
dren in  California— it  Is  representative  of  what 
can  be  done  to  Improve  and  expand  options 
for  woridng  families. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Community 
Services  Program  Amendments  of  1986,  is  a 
relatively  tow-cost  Federal  initiative  that  can 
Improve  our  chikl  care  system  by  modestly  ex- 
panding the  supply  of  chikl  care,  by  infiproving 
resource  and  referral  services,  while  indirectly 
encouraging  public  and  private  sector  ap- 
proaches. 

H.R.  4421  Is  an  Important  effort  which  can 
help  us  begin  to  improve  the  national  chikj 
care  situation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  TAUON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  tills  measure  to  maintain  several 
essential  community  services  programs. 
These  programs  are  critical  in  combatting  pov- 
erty, its  effects  and  conditions.  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Community  Food  arxl 
Nutrition,  Head  Start  Foltow  Through,  and 
State  chikl  care  programs  have  a -proven 
record  of  success.  These  programs  are  vital 
to  disadvantaged  chiklren,  provkling  tiiem  with 
health  and  educational  assistance  that  is  a 
prerequisite  for  successful  performance.  More- 
over, the  flexibility  provkled  by  this  legislation 
has  enabled  communities  across  America  to 
develop  successful,  creative  assistance  and 
incentive  programs.  This  is  a  modest,  wise  in- 
vestment in  our  human  resources  wtiich  will 
yield  the  generous  divklends  of  a  healthier, 
better  educated  and  mora  productive  public.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support  of 
this  important  investment  in  our  future. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  4421,  the  community 
services  programs  amendments  which  In- 
ckides  the  raauthoriiatton  of  funds  for  the 
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Head  Start  Program  and  the.  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  These  two  programs  in  par- 
ticular have  proven  to  be  most  effective  in  my 
district 

The  Head  Start  Program  services  are  com- 
prehensive and  provide  badty  needed  educa- 
tional, sociaJ,  nutritional,  and  health  services 
of  preschool  children  from  low-incon>e  fami- 
ies.  It  provides  disadvantaged  children  with  a 
chance  equal  to  that  of  their  more  advantaged 
peers  to  reach  their  full  potential.  The  inclu- 
sion ar>d  encour.  lement  of  strong  family  in- 
volvement in  the  Head  Start  Program  helps 
parents  wtK>  are  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  poverty 
and  deprivation  become  partners  in  their  chil- 
dren's learning  experiences  and  taken  steps 
toward  self-sufficiency  themselves.  SirKe  itt> 
irtception  in  1965,  the  program  has  pioneered 
concepts  that  now  are  widely  accepted  as  key 
to  successful  chikj  development  The  multifa- 
ceted  approach  of  the  Head  Start  Program  is 
reflected  in  Head  Start's  broad  set  of  objec- 
tives. In  addition  to  improving  ttie  cognitive, 
emotional  and  overall  health  of  disadvantaged 
chikjren,  the  impact  of  the  Head  Start  experi- 
erKe  lasts  through  high  school  and  t)eyorKJ 
benefiting  society  as  much  as  ttie  children. 

Tfie  funds  provided  by  ttie  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grarrt  Program  are  essential  to  tt)e 
smooth  implementation  of  several  grant  pro- 
grams because  of  the  administrative  support  it 
provides.  Ttie  money  from  the  program  that  is 
disseminated  to  Community  Action  agencies 
to  help  set  up  neighbortiood  centers  has 
helped  less  advantaged  move  from  dependen- 
cy to  self-sufficierKy.  I  feel  tt»t  these  pro- 
grams are  imperative,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  poverty  rate  of  children  is  rapidly 
growing. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Community  Services  programs 
amendments,  H.R.  4421,  because  of  the  posi- 
tive effect  the  Head  Start  Follow  Through, 
Dependent  Care,  Community  Sennces  Block 
Grant  and  Community  Food  and  Nutrition 
Programs  have  had  in  combating  poverty  in 
my  district. 

My  congressional  district  in  south  Texas 
suffers  from  some  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment In  tt>e  country.  Were  it  not  for  the  serv- 
nes  provided  through  the  Community  Services 
Bkx^k  Grant  Program,  many  of  the  unem- 
pioyed,  handicapped,  and  low-income  eklerly 
in  ttie  area  wouM  be  left  hungry  and  destitute 
with  no  hope  of  survival.  Ttie  k>cal  community 
services  agencies  fill  an  age  old  gap  in  the 
social  services  net  by  provkjing  adequate 
food,  counseling,  and  educational  servk:es  to 
the  at-risk,  poor  population. 

Tt)e  education  of  our  children  is  of  equal  im- 
portance in  breaking  tt>e  cycle  of  poverty  in 
this  country.  Having  served  in  Congress  since 
1965  when  the  Head  Start  Program  was  first 
initiated,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  over  the 
years  to  observe  firsttiand  tt>e  educational  de- 
velopment of  a  numt>er  of  youths  who  were 
enrolled  in  ttie  program  at  its  inception.  Many 
of  these  young  people  would  not  have  had 
the  skHls,  confkience,  or  vision  to  continue  in 
a  course  of  university  study  had  they  not  been 
80  inspired  at  an  eartv  age  by  a  Head  Start 
learning  experience,  and  later  by  a  Follow 
Through  Program  activity. 

In  conjunction  with  ttiese  programs,  the 
Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program  has 


provided  k>w-income  chiWren  and  their  fami- 
lies with  the  sustenance  needed  to  fuel 
mental  and  physical  development  It  is  well- 
known  ttiat  chikJren  wtx>  miss  breakfast  and 
who  have  littte  to  eat  during  ttie  day  have  a 
diffknjtt  time  concentrating  and  excelling  in 
school.  If  we  are  to  break  ttie  cycle  of  pover- 
ty, we  must  invest  not  only  in  our  childrens' 
education,  but  in  their  diets  as  well. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  tiiere  is  probably  no  better 
investment  of  money  than  in  educating  our 
children  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  ttie  poor  and 
the  hungry  are  property  fed.  H.R.  4421  with  its 
reauthorization  of  Community  ServKes  pro- 
gramming is  a  worthy  bill  stating  ttie  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  fighting  poverty  here  at 
home.  I  woukj  urge  you  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4421,  which  reauthorizes  ttie 
Community  Seroices  Block  Grant,  the  Head 
Start  Program,  and  which  extends  many  ottier 
essential  service  programs  that  are  vital  to  ttie 
continued  well-being  of  our  communities. 

Our  current  fiscal  health  in  this  country 
forces  us  to  look  at  ttie  cost  of  programs  with 
a  more  discriminating  eye.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  fund  programs  whk:h  are  not  cost  ef- 
fective, whk:h  do  not  promote  ttie  maximum 
use  of  scarce  resources,  and  which  do  not 
provkJe  the  services  which  people  depend  on. 

That  is  why  today  we  must  vote  to  extend 
ttie  Community  Services  Bkx:k  Grant  program. 

This  money  is  money  well  spent  It  supple- 
ments direct  services  in  programs  which  have 
proven  ttieir  worth  over  ttie  years:  Head  Start, 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance,  Child  Day 
Care,  Summer  Youth  Employment,  Weather- 
ization.  Community  Neighborhood  Services, 
and  ottiers  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  am  sure  that  few  woukJ  quibble  with  the 
importance  of  ttiese  programs  to  ttieir  own 
communities,  but  how  many  realize  that  it  is 
the  CSBG  that  provkjes  the  administrative  and 
management  support  that  keep  ttiem  viat>le 
and  running  smoothly?  How  many  realize  that 
this  money  allows  an  agency  to  concentrate 
local  and  private  fundi>  on  gaps  in  services,  or 
provkjing  leverage  for  new  resources  to  pro- 
vMJe  assistance  to  ttie  poor? 

Finally,  because  ttie  CSBG  allows  for  flexi- 
bility in  spending,  it  enables  a  community 
action  agency  to  tailor  services  to  ttie  needs 
of  ttie  community,  avokjing  the  duplication  of 
servk:es  that  we  desperately  need  to  eliminate 
if  we  are  to  concentrate  resources  on  good 
programs  that  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  conskjering  now 
is  wtiettier  to  continue  to  provide  effective 
support  for  k3w  income  individuals,  or  to  crip- 
ple a  program  that  has  effectively  akled  com- 
munities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing ttiis  important  legislation.  A  vote  for  H.R. 
4421  is  a  vote  for  ttiese  programs  and  the 
servkMS  ttiey  provide. 

Mr.  KTLDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  an  original 
biU  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 


and  each  section  shall  be  considered  as 

having  been  read. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 
The  text  of  section  lis  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 

Repreaentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 

America  in  Congreu  aMtemtOed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Community 
Services  Programs  Amendments  of  1986". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  L  HEAD  8TABT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  ArrRonuATioin.— 
Section  639  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
9834)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$1,093,030,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  t>efore  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  such  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987, 1988, 1989,  and  1990". 

(b)  Allotment  op  Funds  for  Indian  and 
Migrant  Head  Start  Programs.— Section 
640(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  9840(a)(2KA))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  pro- 
grams and  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, except  that  there  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant  Head 
Start  programs,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  no 
less  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  than  were  obligated  for 
use  by  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1985;". 

(c)  Preservation  op  Income  Calculation 
Method.— Section  645(aK2)  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9839(aK2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1986"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  3. 

The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 

SEC  3.  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAMS. 

Section  663(a)(1)  of  the  Follow  Ttirough 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9862(a)(1))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  and",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  such  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987. 1988, 1989,  and  1990". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  3? 

amendment  oppered  by  mh.  tauke 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  ChUrlinm;  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke:  Page  3, 
strike  out  lines  9  through  17,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  S.  REPEAL  OF  FOLLOW  THROUGH  ACT. 

The  FoUow  Through  Act  (42  V&C.  9801- 
9877)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  deletes  the 
reauthorization  for  Follow  Through 
from  H.R.  4421  and  once  again  repeals 
the  Follow  Through  Act. 

The  Follow  Through  Act  has  been 
scheduled  for  repeal  twice  in  recent 
years— once  in  1984  and  again  in  1986. 
H.R.  4421  once  again  resurrects  the 


Follow  Through  Program  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  years. 

It  is  critical  to  understand  the 
nature  of  Follow  Through  and  its 
stated  purpose.  Only  58  of  the  more 
than  14,000  local  education  agencies 
across  the  country  directly  benefit 
from  the  Follow  Through  Program. 
Under  ccmditions  of  the  law,  no  other 
school  districts  are  eligible  for  a 
Follow  Through  grant.  The  same 
schools  are  receiving  Follow  Through 
grants  year  after  year.  No  new  schools 
have  been  funded  under  Follow 
Through  since  1972.  Thus,  the  vast 
majority  of  school  districts  must  rely 
on  their  own  resources  to  develop  com- 
pensatory education  programs. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Follow  Through  Program  benefits 
those  schools  receiving  grants.  Clearly, 
investing  over  $600  per  student  per 
year  will  be  a  great  help  to  those 
schools.  But,  can  we  Justify  continuing 
a  $7.5  million  or  greater  program  to 
such  a  limited  population? 

Proponents  of  Follow  Through  will 
argue  that  many  more  children  bene- 
fit from  the  investment  in  this  pro- 
gram through  the  dissemination  of 
model  plans  across  the  country.  I 
agree.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tinue Follow  Through  as  a  categorical 
program  to  continue  to  disseminate 
the  dozens  of  model  programs  that  are 
available  today  to  school  districts  that 
wish  to  set  up  their  own  program. 

Follow  Through  was  initiated  20 
years  ago  as  a  demonstration  program. 
We  can  consider  the  demonstration 
successfully  completed.  No  further  re- 
search is  needed. 

Terminating  the  Follow  Through 
Program  will  not  destroy  the  20-year 
investment  we  have  made  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  imiversally  available  chap- 
ter 1  and  chapter  2  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams are  providing  similar  compensa- 
tory education  services  nationwide, 
and  model  plans  will  continue  to  be 
disseminated. 

Congress  should  permit  the  orderly 
phaseout  of  Follow  Through  as  was 
the  intent  of  the  1981  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Taukx]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsor  and  I 
have  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  on 
this  bill.  We  have  been  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  most  parts.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  this. 
I  know  the  gentleman  feels  strongly 
on  this,  and  I  feel  equally  as  strongly 
on  this. 

The  gentleman  does  speak  about  the 
smi^  number  of  students  served  by 
Follow  Through.  It  does  serve  directly 
20.000  students  through  those  58  local 
school  districts  of  which  he  speaks, 
but  through  those  dissemination  ef- 
forts, over  400,000  more  students  are 


served  in  an  additional  700  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Dissemination  has  worked.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  programs  that  really 
has  been  effectively  disseminated 
throughout  the  country.  When  we 
look  at  the  changes  in  our  society  and 
recognize  that  society  itself  is  dynamic 
and  that  the  educational  system  has 
to  be  dynamic,  this  dissemination 
must  be  an  ongoing  thing.  What  may 
have  worked  6  years  ago  may  not  be 
working  well  t.oday,  or  new  methods 
have  been  discovered.  That  dissemina- 
tion reaches  out  to  many  communities, 
over  700  communities  and  400,000  stu- 
dents, reaching  very  often  into  your 
very  community  even  with  this  small 
amoimt  of  money  invested. 

We  have  already  dropped  education- 
al funding  at  the  Federal  level  31  per- 
cent in  real  dollars  since  1980.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  protect 
those  programs,  even  though  the 
money  is  not  great,  because  they  do 
reach  out  way  beyond  the  communi- 
ties which  they  directly  serve.  That 
has  been  certified,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  questions  that  this  is  the  most 
disseminated  program  of  the  package 
of  programs  that  we  have  are  in  a  dy- 
namic society  right  now  and  we  have 
to  make  sure  we  spread  these  Ideas  to 
those  other  communities. 

Let  us  not  dismantle  this  very,  very 
small  but  very,  very  effective  program 
that  serves,  directly  or  indirectly, 
about  400,000  children.  This  is  a  small 
amount,  $7^  million,  a  small  amotint 
of  money,  but  its  effectiveness  is  enor- 
mous. That  $7Vk  million  would  not 
even  be  a  blip  on  Cap  Weinberger's 
computer,  a  small  amount  of  that 
budget. 

But  it  is  very  important  that  we 
keep  this  money  in  education. 

D  1505 

Now  I  know  that  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment's  motive  is  pure  and  is 
based  on  the  gentleman's  consider- 
ation of  fiscal  and  educational  mat- 
ters. I  know  that  because  I  have 
worked  with  the  gentleman  closely  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's motivations  are  pure. 

But  let's  look  at  the  restilt  of  this 
amendment.  Where  is  this  money 
going  to  go?  You  know  where  it  1b 
going  to  go.  We  all  know  where  it  is 
going  to  go.  Cap  Weinberger  is  going 
to  get  the  money.  He  has  almost  dou- 
bled his  budget  in  the  last  5  years. 
Where  did  he  get  those  extra  dollars? 
Not  from  extra  taxes,  we  know  that. 
We  cut  taxes  in  1981. 

Cap  Weinberger  got  his  extra  dollars 
by  filching  them  from  other  programs. 
That  is  where  he  got  his  dollars.  Let's 
not  aid  and  abet  him  in  his  filching 
operation.  That  is  what  he  is  doing. 
Hey,  Cap,  leave  the  kids  alone.  Oo  get 
your  money  someplace  else.  Leave  our 
kids  alone. 


Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Shakeapeare  once  ob- 
served that  "All's  weU  that  ends  weU." 
This  concept  is  especially  true  in  Oov- 
emment  at  this  time  of  hemorrhaging 
Federal  deficits  where  every  program 
must  terminate  in  a  timely  fashion 
once  Its  purpose  has  been  served. 

Follow  Through  Is  a  classic  example. 
Beginning  20  years  ago  a  temporary 
demonstration  project,  FoUow 
Through  has  kept  on  following 
through  year  after  year  after  year  at  a 
continuing  multlmilllon-doUar  cost  to 
our  taxpayers.  Every  golfer  appr 
ates  the  need  for  a  good  folio 
through.  There  comes  a  time  wt 
the  followthrough  must  end  so  that 
the  next  stroke  can  begin. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  free  up  Follow 
Through  fimds  for  other  educational 
programs.  The  benefits  of  Follow 
Through  have  been  amply  demon- 
strated to  any  and  all  interested 
school  districts.  No  constructive  pur- 
pose is  served  by  continuing  this  dem- 
onstration for  another  half  decade. 

Over  a  decade  after  the  project  was 
scheduled  to  end.  Federal  FoUow 
Through  fimds  continue  to  flow  to  the 
very  same  handful  of  school  districts 
year  after  year.  If  the  project  had 
merit,  theih  at  the  very  l^ast,  those 
school  districts  should  continue  it 
themselves  and  the  demonstration 
fimds  be  shifted  to  different  school 
districts.  t 

Instead,  the  58  recipient  school  dis- 
tricts treat  the  ftmds  as  their  own  Fed- 
eral entitlement  program.  I  strongly 
support  Head  Start  as  a  proven  pro- 
gram that  broadly  distributes  Federal 
funds  to  help  preschooling  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, but  I  cannot  continue  to 
support  a  limited  demonstration 
project  like  Follow  Through. 

The  useful  purpose  of  Follow 
Through  has  been  accomplished.  The 
project  Follow  Through  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  studied,  and  re- 
viewed. Local  school  districts  can  now 
choose  to  adopt  Follow  Through  if 
they  wish. 

Further    demonstration    will    only 
drain  Federal  fimds  without  any  gsn^ 
eral  public  benefit. 

As  Shakespeare  observed,  "All's  well 
that  ends  well."  The  way  for  Follow 
Through  to  end  well  is  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  sunsettlng  authorization 
for  the  project. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  fis- 
cally responsible,  too,  and  the  gentle- 
man certainly  has  a  refined,  huge 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  the 
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gentleman  talks  about  the  hemorrhag- 
ing Federal  budget. 

When  we  look  at  where  it  is  hemor- 
rhaging, this  is  $7.5  million.  I  believe 
in  a  first-class  defense,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  do.  I  have  always 
supported  a  first-class  defense.  But 
the  other  day.  Cap  Weinberger  found 
$2.2  billion  in  a  drawer-$2.2  bUlion. 
Will  you  join  with  me,  perhaps,  in 
trying  to  stop  that  hemorrhaging? 

This  is  $7.5  million  for  little  kids. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Absolutely,  but  where  I 
come  from.  $7.5  million  is  a  lot  of 
money.  I>emonstration  projects  are 
important.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that 
here  we  are  spending  on  58  school  dis- 
tricts out  of  14,000  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  makes  them  better  than  all  of 
the  rest.  They  have  had  that  money 
for  20  years  and  the  other  13,900-and- 
some  have  not. 

The  demonstrations  have  served 
their  purpose. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  in  the  appropriations  process, 
there  is  going  to  be  so  much  money  set 
aside  for  education.  Cap  is  probably 
not  even  interested  in  $7.5  million:  he 
would  not  know  where  to  put  it.  He 
does  not  have  a  drawer  that  small. 

What  we  would  be  doing  is  making 
more  money  available  for  education  in 
other  areas.  So  I  do  not  think  I  follow 
at  all  the  rationale  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  in  saying 
that  this  money  wiU  be  lost  to  educa- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this 
was  an  excellent  demonstration 
project,  but  at  some  point  it  has  got  to 
end.  The  question  is  whether  you  want 
to  take  that  $7.5  million,  which  could 
be  used  for  other  worthwhile  educa- 
tional projects,  and  say,  no,  we  are 
going  to  set  that  aside  for  those  58 
school  districts;  those  13,000  young 
people  will  get  the  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  time  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  make  use  of  it  the  way  it 
was  intended,  and  that  is,  for  school 
districts  who  feel  it  is  appropriate 
through  chapter  2  money  or  whatever 
other  money  they  want,  or  even  the 
$7.5  million  which  may  be  put  into 
that  fimd.  to  utUize  that  money  to 
help  others  to  design  programs  or 
whatever. 

So  I  agree  with  the  amendment.  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
make  that  $7.5  million,  which  will 
happen  in  the  normal  appropriation 
process,  be  available  for  other  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  some  impa- 
tience which  is  being  reflected  in  the 
debate  and  reflected,  sjrmbolized,  per- 
haps, by  this  amendment;  some  impa- 
tience with  Follow  Through  and 
maybe  with  Head  Start  and  with  the 
efforts  to  try  to  move  some  day  toward 
an  end  to  poverty,  particularly  pov«;rty 
among  children  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  Americans 
are  in  for  a  long  pull  because,  as  we 
were  told  25  years  ago,  all  of  this  will 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  first  1,000 
days  or  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.  So  we  begin.  We  began  with 
Head  Start  and  then  we  looked  at 
Head  Start  as  a  good  investment,  but 
we  saw  some  slippage  following  Head 
Start.  We  saw  some  of  those  children 
begin  to  slip  back  a  little  bit,  so  we  de- 
cided to  run  Head  Start  and  some  chil- 
dren's antipoverty  programs  like  a 
business. 

We  decided  to  invest  more  in  what 
we  had  already  invested  in  in  order  to 
prevent  the  slippage.  So  we  decided  to 
follow  Head  Start  with  this  program 
called  Follow  Through. 

The  interesting  thing  is  this:  At  the 
turn  of  the  last  decade,  the  American 
people  had  committed  $69  million  to 
the  Follow  Through  effort.  Some 
people  in  high  places  would  tell  you 
that  nothing  Is  ever  cut.  No  antipover- 
ty program  efforts  are  ever  cut  in 
America  and  yet  we  were  at  $69  mil- 
lion in  1970,  1969.  and  1970.  Today,  we 
are  at  $7  million,  and  so  perhaps  the 
impatience  from  some  on  the  other 
side  is  really  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  this  program  called  Follow 
Through  is  not  big  enough.  It  is  not 
able  to  follow  through  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  should. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  we 
really  ought  to  be  at  least  tripling  the 
expenditure  to  no  less  than  $20  mil- 
lion, but  certainly  let's  not  end  the 
effort.  Let's  not  become  so  impatient 
with  our  children's  progress  toward 
the  day  when  they  will  move  out  of 
poverty  that  we  throw  up  our  hands 
and  say  we  cannot  do  it;  let's  end  all 
efforts  after  Head  Start.  Surely  that 
would  be  a  mistake. 

We  have  done  too  much  of  it,  as 
those  appropriation  figures  which  I 
just  shared  with  the  body,  demon- 
strate. We  have  done  too  much  of 
throwing  up  our  hands  in  despair. 

In  1960,  the  poverty  rate  among  chil- 
dren in  America  was  27  percent.  Then 
we  decided  to  attack  it  with  programs, 
grant  programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
and  a  few  years  later.  Follow  Through, 
and  within  a  decade,  we  had  reduced 
that  poverty  rate  in  half.  The  poverty 
rate  fell  below  14  percent. 

In  the  last  few  years,  tragically,  we 
have  moved  away  from  giving  children 
a  head  start.  We  have  moved  away  too 
rapidly  from  following  through  off  of 
that  good  head  start  and,  of  course, 
the  results  are  in  now,  and  the  data  is 
one  of  pain  and  poverty  for  America's 


children  because  now  the  poverty  rate 
has  gone  from  about  that  14  percent 
level  up  to  about  22  and  tragically  It 
may  get  back  very  soon  to  what  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  we 
laimched  this  attack. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  impatient.  We 
do  not  want  to  give  up  on  Follow 
Through  or  Head  Start.  I  think  when 
the  Members  of  the  House  vote  on 
this,  they  are  going  to  vote  very  clear- 
ly that  we  want  to  continue  Follow 
Through.  We  want  to  follow  through 
on  that  good  head  start  that  this 
country  has  decided  to  give  the  poor- 
est of  its  children,  a  follow  through 
that  is  working  and  would  work  a  lot 
better  if  this  Congress  would  fully 
commit  itself  to  a  good  Follow 
Through  program  like  the  one  we  had 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams] 
for  restoring  some  perspective  to  this 
discussion. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
mdeed  offer  very  unusual  arguments 
against  a  very  tiny  program.  They  say 
that  if  you  cannot  have  more,  then 
you  should  not  have  any.  Big  is  better, 
and  if  it  is  not  big,  we  should  get  rid  of 
it  altogether.  We  should  throw  more 
dollars  or  have  more  dollars  to  throw 
at  a  program  or  project  or  not  have 
the  project  at  all. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  that  argu- 
ment fits  with  their  concerns  about 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  argument  because  there  are 
so  few,  they  automatically  are  bad. 

The  Follow  Through  Programs  are 
so  few  because  they  have  been  cut 
from  $69  million  to  $7  million.  That  is 
unfortunate.  We  wish  there  were 
more. 

However,  the  few  also  serve  a  very 
important  purpose.  I  have  not  heard 
advocates  of  this  amendment  for  a 
single  scholar  or  a  researcher  who  is 
concerned  with  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. What  is  happening  in  Head  Start 
and  what  is  happening  with  Follow 
Through  is  being  studied.  It  is  being 
studied  by  quite  a  number  of  scholars. 

Early  childhood  education  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  concepts  in  educa- 
tional circles  now.  There  are  some 
States  and  some  localities  that  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  expanding  the 
years  that  youngsters  spend  in  school 
as  a  result  of  the  work  that  was  pio- 
neered by  Head  Start  and  by  Follow 
Through. 

If  tUe  Follow  Through  Programs  are 
disseminating  information,  if  they  are 
serving  a  purpose  for  scholars  who  are 
studying  the  process,  then  they  are 
serving  a  very  worthwhile  purpose 
that  usually  does  not  take  place  in  the 
case  of  many  other  education  experi- 


ments. One  of  the  problems  with 
social  science  experimentation,  and 
with  experiments  in  education,  has 
been  that  there  is  not  enough  continu- 
ity. You  are  dealing  with  human 
beinks  and  the  number  of  years  that  it 
takes  to  really  docimient  whether  a 
worthwhile  result  was  obtained  or  not 
is  considerable. 

So  you  must  have  an  experiment 
which  spreads  over  a  number  of  years. 
If  we  cannot  spread  all  of  the  Follow 
Through  Programs  over  a  number  of 
years  and  keep  them  going,  then  at 
least  we  have  a  few.  The  rest  of  the 
school  districts  of  America  can  serve 
as  the  control  groups.  We  can  look  at 
what  happens  in  these  few  districts, 
compare  them  to  other  similar  dis- 
tricts, and  then  you  have  a  basis  for 
coming  to  some  real  soimd  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Follow  Through  Program,  like 
the  Head  Start  Program,  is  very  inno- 
vative. But  the  Follow  Through  Pro- 
gram probably  has  a  greater  impact  as 
a  component  of  Head  Start  than  if  it 
were  not  there,  and  Head  Start  would 
have  a  lesser  impact  rather  than  more 
because  the  Follow  Through  Program 
seeks  to  determine  how  these  young- 
sters who  get  off  to  a  very  good  start 
through  the  techniques  that  are  devel- 
oped through  the  Innovations  that  are 
developed  in  Head  Start,  how  will  they 
impact  on  the  large,  monstrous  public 
school  systems,  the  systems  that  never 
respond  to  any  other  experiments? 
How  will  Head  Start  impact  on  them? 
For  years,  we  have  seen  a  positive 
impact.  We  would  like  to  see  more, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  the  innova- 
tions that  are  taking  place  now  as  they 
are  performed,  tested,  examined,  and 
studied  as  they  apply  in  the  public 
school  arena. 
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So  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
should  take  away  a  program  which  is 
now  spending  no  more  than  $7  million; 
does  not  amount  to  the  nuts  and  bolts 
that  would  go  into  an  MX  missile,  why 
we  should  have  a  crusade  to  stop  the 
hemorrhaging  In  the  Federal  budget 
directed  against  a  program  which 
offers  such  great  benefits. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
defeated.  We  owe  it  to  the  school  chil- 
dren of  America  to  keep  this  program 
going. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I^move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
Members  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant program,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  tell 
the  committee  that  this  weekend  I 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  many 
of  the  directors  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  my  region. 

They  were  very  distressed  about 
what  they  are  seeing  happening  with 


the  fimd  cuts.  Follow  Through  may  be 
needed  more  than  ever,  because  they 
are  being  told  that  if  a  child  really 
needs  Head  Start  for  2  years,  they  can 
only  put  them  in  for  1  year,  because 
they  are  interested  in  numbers,  num- 
bers, numbers.  I  thought  we  were  in- 
terested In  results,  results,  results. 

Many  of  the  sponsors  at  the  local 
level  are  getting  very  tired  of  some  of 
things  that  are  happening  because 
again  they  see  it  less  and  less  child  ori- 
ented and  more  we  want  to  have  all 
sorts  of  numbers  in  here;  we  are  for- 
getting about  the  quality  of  education. 

So  I  think  the  Follow  Through  Pro- 
gram may  be  needed  more  than  ever 
after  talking  to  my  directors  and 
seeing  what  kind  of  pressure  they  are 
under,  and  after  talking  to  some  of  the 
sponsors  who  were  saying  that  they 
are  getting  tn^  of  this  and  at  some 
point  they  may  Just  quit  because  they 
are  putting  in  so  much  money  and 
they  do  not  feel  they  are  getting  the 
support,  and  they  do  not  feel  they  are 
getting  the  local  input  that  they  really 
need  to  get;  that  they  are  just  being 
told  what  to  do.  and:  "If  you  don't  do 
it,  you're  causing  trouble." 

So  I  can  understand  why  people  may 
want  to  cut  Follow  Through;  because 
if  you  cut  Follow  Through,  then  you 
will  not  find  out  how  the  quality  of 
Head  Start  maybe  has  dropped  out;  we 
won't  have  those  different  measuring 
points. 

We  are  concerned,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  that  the  quality  of 
Head  Start  is  really,  really  being  af- 
fected by  the  budget  cutting  and  the 
penny  pinching  that  is  going  on,  and  I 
want  to  see  Follow  Through  stay  out 
there  so  we  can  measure  it  and  find 
out  what  is  really  happening. 

These  are  terribly  important  pro- 
grams; there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica, and  I  think  the  real  question  is, 
"Do  we  want  to  pay  now  or  pay  later?" 

Let  me  say,  it  is  a  whole  lot  cheaper 
to  pay  now.  Because  if  we  let  this 
whole  generation  go  through  without 
adequate  education,  we  are  going  to 
pay  later  and  we  are  going  to  pay  a 
whole  lot  more. 

So  this  is  the  best  Investment  we 
have  got;  we  are  very  worried  about 
the  political  games  being  played  with 
it.  I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  his  out- 
standing commitment  for  the  work 
and  the  dedication  and  all  the  time 
they  have  put  in  there,  but  let  us  also 
think  about  the  children.  They  caimot 
vote;  it  is  very  easy  to  vote  to  cut 
something  for  people  who  cannot  vote 
and  get  retaliation,  but  let  me  say,  we 
really  will  be  shortchanging  ourselves 
and  every  taxpayer  and  our  own  chil- 
dren in  the  long  nm. 

I  hope  we  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment, and  do  It  rapidly. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  In 
front  of  us  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  that  it  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  see  come  before  this  body  In 
this  session. 

Let  me  say  a  little  bit  about  real 
terms,  what  this  program  does  for 
children.  We  are  talking  about  chil- 
dren that,  when  they  get  through  the 
Head  Start  Program— which  I  think 
we  all  agree  is  an  excellent  program— 
they  come  to  school  and  this  program 
allows  them  to  care  In  these  areas: 
Their  nutritional  needs,  health  needs 
and  their  educational  needs  in  one 
package. 

The  program  looks  at  that  child,  it 
figures  out  what  is  wrong  with  them 
as  a  team,  and  they  try  to  put  togeth- 
er something  that  takes  care  of  that 
child. 

Now.  I  will  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  the 
State  of  Iowa  that  this  program  is  too 
scattered;  and  I  will  further  agree  with 
my  dear  friend  from  Montana  that  it 
should  be  more  than  tripled.  I  had  an 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  today  that 
would  have  expanded  this  very  pro- 
gram; and  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to 
my  dear,  beloved  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, the  committee  chairman,  I  did 
not  do  so. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded,  because  it 
goes  at  the  root;  it  asks  parents  to  take 
some  time  themselves  to  come  •  to 
school  with  these  children,  to  get  in- 
volved, and  if  the  parents  do  not  do  it, 
then  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits. It  is  one  of  the  great  programs 
that  we  have,  that  attacks  adult  illiter- 
acy. It  brings  a  parent  in  and  it  teach- 
es them  the  same  things  it  teaches  the 
child.  It  puts  it  together.  It  is  a  coordi- 
nated effort  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
attack  the  basic  problems  of  lack  of 
education  In  this  country  today. 

This  is  an  excellent  program. 

Now,  Members  have  heard  the  fig- 
ures; Members  have  heard  that  this 
program  is  used  nationwide  by  2  mil- 
lion students,  and  these  students,  ac- 
cording to  the  definitions  in  the  guide- 
lines, are  basically  the  poorer  students 
of  America;  these  students  are  the 
ones  who  need  our  assistance. 

I  heard  a  $dOO-per-student  figure 
used  over  here.  That  is  $30  a  student  If 
you  use  the  2-million  figure,  and  you 
Indeed  have  2  million  American  stu- 
dents, using  materials  from  this  pro- 
gram that  cost  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  paid  $69  million 
to  this  program  in  1072.  We  ought  to 
be  paying  up  around  a  billion,  in  my 
estimation,  for  this  type  of  program. 
We  ought  to  be  going  out  there  and  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  poverty  in 
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America  todar.  but  what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  sltt^  back  and  watching 
these  children  go  on  and  on.  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  it.  Just  like  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDBR]  sald,  In  the  future. 

If  we  do  not  attack  the  problem  of 
education  among  children  in  America, 
it  is  going  to  keep  on;  it  is  not  going  to 
stop;  it  is  not  going  to  go  away;  it  is 
going  to  be  there,  and  this  is  exactly 
the  tsrpe  of  program  that  follows  a 
child's  education  from  kindergarten  to 
preschool  and  on  up.  This  is  the  kind 
of  program  that  is  important  to  our 
children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment,  because  this  pro- 
gram, the  Follow  Through  Program,  is 
exactly  the  basis  on  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  build  America's 
future.    

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  again  in  order 
to  correct  a  few  of  the  misstatements 
that  have  been  made  relating  to  the 
Follow  Though  Program.  First  of  all,  I 
think  it  is  critically  important  that 
Members  imderstand  that  the  Follow 
Through  Program  was  established  as  a 
demonstration  program;  that  Congress 
has  since  twice  tried  to  end  the  pro- 
gram, and  this  is  a  year  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  end. 

This  reauthorization  attempts  to 
undo  what  Congress  has  decided  earli- 
er to  do;  namely,  end  the  demonstra- 
tion program.  It  is  not  as  if,  by  ending 
the  demonstration  program,  that  we 
are  saying  that  it  was  not  successful. 
In  fact,  what  we  will  be  doing  is  sajring 
that  it  was  successful;  that  it  created 
the  demonstrations  that  Wfe  needed, 
that  that  material  is  being  disseminat- 
ed among  all  those  other  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  never  received  direct 
Follow  Through  fimds. 

Now  I  understand  why  the  Members 
who  represent  the  58  school  districts 
out  of  the  14,000  in  the  country  would 
be  interested  in  trjring  to  save  the  pro- 
gram; but  this  program  on  its  own 
merits  should  end,  because  it  has  ac- 
complished what  it  was  supposed  to 
accomplish;  continuing  to  fund  it  is 
simply  funding  a  pork  barrel  project 
for  the  58  school  districts  to  get  that 
money. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
some  that  this  is  the  only  thing  we  do 
for  children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, once  they  come  out  of 
Head  Start.  That  is  so  much  poppy- 
cock. 

We  are  not  spending  the  billion  dol- 
lars that  the  gentleman  jiist  asked  for; 
instead  we  are  spending  a  half  billion 
this  year  in  chapter  2  and  $3.5  billion 
in  chapter  1,  for  the  very  students  who 
would  be  served  by  this  demonstration 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has 
served  us  well.  It  has  done  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do;  it  is  time  to  end  it.  I 


think  that  those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing voting  against  this  amendment 
need  to  ask  themselves,  "How  long 
must  we  demonstrate  before  a  demon- 
stration program  ends?" 

They  must  ask  themselves,  "Why  is 
it  that  we  in  Congress  want  to  turn 
every  demonstration  program  into  an 
entitlement  program  for  Just  a  few?" 
Can  we  as  a  Congress  ever  make  a  de- 
cision to  end  a  program  which  has  ac- 
complished what  it  was  supposed  to 
do? 

When  we  make  a  decision  to  finally 
phase  out  a  program,  which  Congress 
has  done  in  this  case,  can  we  resist  the 
bureaucracy  established  to  implement 
the  program?  Or  are  we  going  to  cave 
in  to  it  every  time? 
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Only  a  few  students  in  the  country 
continue  to  receive  benefits  from  this 
program.  Actually  only  a  few  school 
districts  in  the  country  receive  bene- 
fits. Other  school  districts  provide  the 
same  programming;  they  Just  do  it 
themselves. 

This  is  a  program  which  picks  out  a 
few  school  districts,  the  same  ones 
since  1972,  and  says,  "You  get  a  little 
extra  money  from  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
emment." 

It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  Justified.  The 
program  should  be  ended  because  it 
does  not  merit  continuation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to 
summarize  a  bit  here.  The  gentlem&n 
sincerely  talks  about  some  possible  du- 
plication. But  there  is  really  no  dupli- 
cation with  chapter  1.  Chapter  1  is  ba- 
sically remedial. 

This  program.  Follow  Through,  tries 
to  prevent  that  child  from  failing. 
That  is  the  key  of  it,  to  try  to  prevent 
that  child  from  failiiig. 

Now,  I  have  taught  school  and,  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  I  was  a  school- 
teacher, that  is  what  I  was  trained  for. 
I  have  taken  this  long  sabbatical  into 
I>olitics. 

I  know  once  a  child  fails  it  is  hard 
really  to  bring  that  person  back. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  We  have  been 
dropping  the  amount  of  money  for 
chapter  1,  too.  We  have  been  dropping 
that,  now  we  are  asked  to  drop  this 
program  which  really  is  not  remedial. 
This  keeps  the  child  hopefully  from 
failing  so  he  would  not  need  that  re- 
medial action. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  I  think  the 
basic  function  of  government,  its  basic 
function  is  to  promote,  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  enhance  human  dignity.  I  try 
to  examine  every  bill  that  comes 
before  this  body  and  ask  myself:  Will 
this  bill  promote,  defend,  enhance, 
and  protect  hiunan  dignity,  or  will  it 
tend  to  denigrate  human  dignity? 


To  keep  a  child  from  failing  is  an 
enormously  important  thing  because, 
if  that  child  tastes  success  in  those 
early  grades  in  the  school,  that  child  is 
more  likely  to  be  successful  when  they 
reach  those  grades  which  I  taught  in 
high  school. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story:  We  all 
think  of  the  dignity  of  our  own  chil- 
dren. You  and  I  make  enough  in  this 
Chamber.  We  make  $75,000  per  year.  I 
can  provide  programs  for  my  children. 
And  I  try  to  help  my  children  feel  that 
success  and  that  dignity  and  that  net 
worth. 

My  13-year-old  boy,  Paul,  about  4 
years  ago,  when  he  was  9  years  old.  I 
was  tucking  him  in  bed,  as  is  my 
custom  as  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
hearing  his  prayers. 

After  he  finished  his  formal  prayers, 
he  said,  "I  love  God,  I  love  mommy,  I 
love  daddy,  I  love  Laura.  I  love  David, 
and  I  love  me." 

That  was  very  important.  That 
young  boy  of  mine  had  a  good  feeling 
about  himself.  And  I  was  able  to  pro- 
vide all  those  things. 

But  very  often  the  poor,  as  much  as 
they  might  try,  do  not  have  the  means 
to  help  that  child  feel  success. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  ttie  Tauke  amendment  to  H.R. 
4421.  This  amendment  would  eliminate  au- 
thorization for  the  Follow  Through  Education 
Program. 

Since  1967,  Follow  Through  has  provided 
disadvantaged  children,  primarily  from  the 
Head  Start  Program,  with  the  extra  support 
they  need  to  succeed  in  elementary  school. 
Located  in  56  school  districts  across  the 
United  States,  Follow  Through  programs  meet 
the  educational,  social,  and  health  needs  of 
approximately  20,000  children.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict over  400  children  receive  the  benefits  of 
this  program. 

Follow  Through  does  not  duplicate  services 
provided  by  other  programs  such  as  chapter 
1.  Its  primary  focus  is  preventive,  not  remiadi- 
al.  Many  educators  agree  that  the  cycle  of 
school  failure  that  grows  out  of  poverty  Is 
most  successfully  addressed  during  a  child's 
eariy  schooling.  Later  efforts  are  helpful,  but 
ttie  eariler  investment  by  tfie  Follow  Through 
Program  is  both  productive  and  cost-effective. 

The  current  authorization  for  Follow 
Through  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rejecting 
the  Tauke  anrandment  to  strike  the  Follow 
Through  auttKxization  from  H.R.  4421  so  that 
this  program  may  continue  its  highly  success- 
ful services  to  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  TAtrKsl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 


the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quoriun  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman. 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Biaggl 

BlUrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer    - 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Oiapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 


[Roll  No.  100] 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

FUh 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 


MaUul 

Mavroulet 

MacBoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MlkuUkl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

M*Ddy 

M(j^ 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 


RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosten)cowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd    • 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulce 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solan 
Spenoe 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomu  (CA) 

Thomw  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MC/ 

Zschau 


Fields 

Fremel 

Gtllo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Oregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Ackerman 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pour  hundred  five 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RBCORDCD  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taitke]  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  suid  there  were— ayes  161,  noes 
245.  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1011 
ArES-161 


Archer 

Armey 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bedell 

BilirakU 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 


Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 


Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DeLay 

OeWlne 

Dickinson 

DIoGuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

llngllsh 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

de  la  Garxa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 


Lungren 
Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

MeCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth    ' 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

NOE8-34S 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dtfi-btn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

FUh 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ollckman 

Gonzales 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hafrklns 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HefUl 


Schuette 

Sehulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (U) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
WaUlns 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO  - 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasteruneler 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Uplnski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Maicoll 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mica 

MikuUkI 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 
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Mrazek 

Rostenkowski 

TaUon 

Murphy 

Rowland  (GA) 

Tauzin 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Thomas  (OA) 

Natcher 

Russo 

Torres 

Neal 

Sabo 

Torricelli 

Nelson 

Savage 

Towns 

Nowak 

Scheuer 

Traficant 

O'Brien 

Schneider 

Traxler 

Oakar 

Schroeder 

Urtall 

Oberstar 

Schumer 

Valentine 

Obey 

Seiberling 

Vento 

Owens 

Sharp 

Visclosky 

PanetU 

Shelby 

Volkmer 

Pashayan 

Sikorski 

Walgren 

Pease 

Sisisky 

Waxman 

Perkins 

Skelton 

Weber 

Porter 

Slattery 

Weiss 

Price 

Smith  (PL) 

Wheat 

Pursell 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

QuUlen 

Solarz 

Whitten 

Rahall 

Spratt 

Williams 

Range! 

St  Germain 

Wilson 

Reid 

Staggers 

Wirth 

Richardson 

Stallings 

Wolpe 

Rinaldo 

Stark 

Wright 

Robinson 

Stenholm 

Wyden 

Rodino 

Stokes 

Yates 

Roe 

Stratton 

Yatron 

Roemer 

Studds 

Young  (MO) 

Rose 

Swift 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Andrews 

Franklin 

Nichols 

Badham 

Frost 

Ortiz 

Barnes 

Grotberg 

Pepper 

Berman 

Loemer 

Pickle 

Campbell 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Carr 

McCandless 

Strang 

Davis    ~ 

McDade 

Vucanovich 

Edgar 

McKeman 

Weaver 

Pie<fler 

Molinari 

Wise 

Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  pFFEREO  BY  MR.  KILOEE 

Mr.  KILDEIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kildee:  Page 
3.  line  10,  insert  '(a)"  before  "Section". 

Page  3.  after  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  670  of  the  Follow  Through  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9861  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1990". 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  really  corrects  a  drafting 
error  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
adopting  this  amendment  we,  in  es- 
sence, continue  the  Follow  Through 
Program.  So,  in  a  sense,  it  is  more 
than  technical,  but  it  was  a  drafting 
error. 

In  view  of  the  vote  that  we  have  just 
taken,  it  does  seem  to  me  appropriate 
to  approve  this  amendment  without 
discussion  or  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  3? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 4. 


The  text  of  section  4  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  4.  DEPENDENT  CARE  PROGRAMS. 

Section  670A  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9871)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT  title;  authorization  or 

APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  670A.  (a)  This  subchapter  may  be 
cited  as  the  Dependent  Care  Program  Act". 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  allotment 
to  States  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  670D.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 1989,  and  1990.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  4? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 5. 

The  text  of  section  5  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  5.  COMMUNrrV  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
Section  672(b)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9901(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985,  and",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1986,"  the  follow- 
ing: "$390,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990.". 

(b)  Evaluation  op  Compliance.— Section 
675(i)(l)  of  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9904(i)(l))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  evaluations  shall  Include  identifying 
the  impact  that  the  uses  made  of  such 
funds  have  on  children,  pregnant  youth, 
homeless  families,  and  the  elderly  poor.". 

(c)  Discretionary  Grant  Authority  of 
SECRETARY.-^ection  681(a)(2)  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9910(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subtitle"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "specified  in  section 
616  of  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981", 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  programs  of  the  types  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  section  617(a) 
of  the  Community  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1981;",  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting 
before  ttie  semicolon  the  following:  "(in  se- 
lecting entities  to  carry  out  such  programs, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  that  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Programs  Amendments  of  1986  carried 
out  such  programs  under  this  subpara- 
graph)". 

(d)  Community  Food  and  Nutrition.— 
Section  681A(b)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9910a(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988. 1989,  and  1990". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  5? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  4,  in  line  14,  strike  "$390,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$370,300,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  essentially  a  freeze 
amendment.  It  would  freeze  the  Com- 
munity Services  Program  at  their  1986 
outlay  level.  Now,  that  Is  the  appro- 
priations level.  And  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  figure  even  higher  than  what  the 
actual  spending  rate  is  because  under 
the  sequestering  order  that  took  place 
earlier  this  year,  the  actual  figure  is 
$354  million  of  actual  spending.  But 
what  I  have  done  is,  I  have  taken  the 
$370  million  figure,  which  was  the  ap- 
propriations figure  for  this  year,  and 
suggested  that  we  freeze  authoriza- 
tions at  that  level. 

The  committee  bill  would  have  us 
take  authorizations  to  a  $390  million 
level. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  cleir  that  it  is 
time  that  we  recognize  our  need  to  get 
spending  under  control,  and  if  we  are 
dealing  in  real-time  Idnds  of  issues, 
some  figures  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
concern  to  this  body  and  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment aimounced  that  the  March 
budget  deficit  widened  to  $30.14  billion 
from  the  figure  of  $29.5  billion  in 
March  of  1985;  in  other  words,  the  def- 
icit, March  to  March,  is  up  2.1  percent 
if  you  compare  those  2  months.  That 
is  a  pattern  that  we  are  seeing 
throughout  this  year. 
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Already  this  year— if  you  take  the 
first  6  months,  October  to  March  of 
this  fiscal  year— spending  is  up  by 
$22.94  billion  in  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  So  the  idea  that  we  some- 
how are  doing  our  job  arotmd  here  of 
containing  spending  is  just  nonsense. 
The  deficits  are  going  up,  and  they  are 
going  up  as  a  result  of  spending  that 
we  are  doing,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  begin  to  control  that. 

What  my  amendment  proposes  to  do 
is  to  start  to  control  right  here  by  au- 
thorizing no  more  money  for  this  pro- 
gram than  we  appropriated  to  be  spent 
this  year.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
does,  is  use  a  very,  very  simple  device 
to  try  to  get  us  to  freeze  our  spending 
levels  at  this  year's  outlay  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know  in  this 
process,  H.R.  4421  is  an  authorization 
bill.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  run 
high,  wide,  and  handsome  even  in  au- 
thorization bills,  but  we  certainly  have 
not  nm  high,  wide,  and  handsome.  I 
think  I  have  bled  a  bit  already  on  this 
bill,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  testify,  because,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  reduced  it.  The  present  level 
of  authorization  in  the  present  law  is 


$415  million.  With  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion and  input  from  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauki],  I  was  talked 
into  and  agreed  to  drop  that  authori- 
zation level  from  $415  million  to  $390 
million  and  we  had  negotiations  going 
on  at  length. 

In  so  doing,  I  had  to  use  every  bit  of 
credibility  with  certain  people  on  my 
side  in  that  committee  to  do  that,  but 
I  recognize  that  we  do  have  to  bring 
authorizations  much  closer  to  the  area 
where  we  might  reasonably  expect  the 
appropriations. 

Let  me  reiterate,  in  trying  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  In  trying  to  cooperate 
with  the  minority  side  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  we 
have  already  agreed  to  drop  the  au- 
thorization level  $26  million.  This 
freeze  amendment,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It,  would  go  even  beyond 
that.  I  think  we  have  already  exer- 
cised a  high  degree  of  reasonableness 
and  discretion  by  taking  $25  million 
off  of  that  authorization  level. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendment. 
Since  this  authorization  has  a  4-year 
level,  let  us  give  some  wiggle  room,  In 
case  things  develop,  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  go  on  beyond  the 
present  level  of  appropriation.  That  Is 
all  we  have  done:  we  have  given  them 
some  wiggle  room  In  the  next  4  years. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  real  ques- 
tion that  we  have.  If  you  really  want 
to  get  at  the  problem  of  spending  In 
this  body,  Is  that  question  of  wiggle 
room.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
tleman's bin  he  appropriates  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  out- 
years.  So  the  only  year  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  1987.  All  this  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  with  his  amendment 
Is  that  we  ought  to  freeze  this  level  of 
spending  for  this  year.  That  Is  all  my 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  not 
affect  at  all  the  such  sums  that  may 
be  necessary  In  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
So  they  have  wiggle  room  Into  those 
years. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  amendment  seeks  to  do  something 
about  this  year,  when  we  are  already 
almost  $23  billion  up  in  spending,  ahd 
we  are  only  halfway  through  the  year. 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  submit  that  that  Is 
properly  an  argument  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  when 
the  appropriations  bill  cohies  here. 

If  you  want  to  go  into  sul>stance, 
however,  we  can  argue  this  bill  does 
save  much  money  in  other  areas  of  the 
budget;  For  example,  the  CSBO  coun- 
seling of  families  on  their  default  In 
mortgages.  For  each  foreclosure  on 
which  we  have  been  able  to  counsel 


the  people  who  are  going  to  be  fore- 
closed on  their  PHA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages, we  are  saving  about  $12,000  per 
mortgage.  So  if  you  want  to  get  into 
substance,  this  program  Is  a  good  In- 
vestment. 

To  get  back  to  the  gist  and  the  main 
part  of  the  argument,  we  have  already 
cut  $25  million  from  the  authorization 
level,  and  I  think  that  that  is  enough. 
We  should  leave  some  room  for  the  ap- 
propriating process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  1b  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WaucerI. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device.  If  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending 'question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  102] 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batemtn 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bogga 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

cnay 

Cllnger 

Coat* 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oansa 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


DIngell 

DloOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Facio 

Peighan 

Fields 

FUh 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglletU 

F<ord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 


Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gomalec 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Oregg 

Guarlnl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Mller 

HillU 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindneu 

Kleoka 

Kolbe 

Koiur 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

UFalce 

Lagomarsino 

I«ntos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIghtfoot 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Ljngren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 


Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martlnec 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

MaiMll 

McCain 

MeCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlrmey 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mtneta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

MrsMk 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUon 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porur 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rattan 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuettc 

Schulic 

Schumer 

Selberllni 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Slkonkl 

SlUander 

StsUky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH)     , 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solan 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrioeUI 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron      <, 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zsohau 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  answered  to  their 
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names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes 
267,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  103] 
AYES-140 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLa} 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gregg 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

BoraU 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (WA) 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Petri 

NOES-267 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  laGaiza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 


Porter. 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Wolf. 
Wylie 
Young  (PL) 
Zschau 


Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 


Fowler 

Prank 

Puqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Helner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

MacKay 

Blanton 


Aspin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Campbell 

Can- 

Darden 

Edgar 

Fiedler 

Franklin 


Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCIoskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 
^  Murphy 
^^Murtha 

nktcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'&len 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 


Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Frost 

Grotberg 

Kemp 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McCandless 

McDade 

Nichols 

D1635 


Ortiz 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Vucanovich 
Weaver 
Wise 


Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HILLIS,  STANGELAND, 
THOMAS  of  Georgia,  and  SWEENEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
inadvertently  absent  from  the  floor 
during  rollcall  103.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  5?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  6. 

The  text  of  section  6  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  (.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1986. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  6? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4421)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  and  1990 
to  carry  out  the  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  Dependent  Care,  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant,  and  Commu- 
nity Food  and  Nutrition  Programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  428,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  conunittee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  377,  noes 
33,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  104} 
AYES-377 


Ackerman 

Atkins 

Bentley 

Akaka 

AuCoin 

Bereuter 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Berman 

Anderson 

Barton 

BeviU 

Andrews 

Bateman 

Biaggi 

Annunzio 

Bates 

BUirakis 

Anthony 

BedeU 

Bliley 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boehlert 

Aspin 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Homo 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyera 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

E^rans(IL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frensel 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

OUman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Oradlaon 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HiUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 


McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyen 

Mica 

MUculskI 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

SUtorskl 

SUJander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solars 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 


Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Cheney 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 


Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tausln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

NOES-33 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Oeku 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Michel 

Monson 

Moorhead 


Welas 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Nielson 
Roberts 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Stump 

Swindall 

Walker 


There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS     C08PON80R     OF     HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  386 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Robert  K.  Corn  an]  as 
a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  386. 
His  nae  waa  incorrectly  included  In  the 
list  of  cosponsora. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ullnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINO-a3 


Badham 

Barnes 

CampbeU 

Carr 

Edgar 

Fiedler 

Franklin 

Proit 


Grotberg 

Loefner 

LuJan 

Markey 

McCandless 

McDade 

NichoU 

OrtlB 


Pepper 

Jackie 

Solomon 

Taylor 

Vucanovich 

Weaver 

Wise 


D  1700 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  4421, 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAMS AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
pimctuation,  and  cross  references  and 
to  make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  blU,  H.R.  4421. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LuKiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4421,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 


THE  REAL  CULPRIT  IS  SYRIA'S 
ASSAD 

(Mr.  SCHEX7ER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS 
News  reported  this  morning  that  the 
notorious  Abu  Nldal  and  ^is  brand  of 
terrorists  have  singled  out  experts  at 
the  Heritage  Foundation  and  three 
former  and  current  high  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  targeOi  for 
their  murderous  assassination  attacks: 
Security  expert  Dr.  Edward  Luttwak. 
retired  Gen,  John  Singlaub,  and  Presi- 
dential Adviser  Oliver  North.  It  was 
Abu  Nidal,  of  course,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  December  airport  massa- 
cred in  Rome  and  Vienna  that  killed  20 
people. 

Now  In  recent  weeks,  when  the  issue 
of  terrorism  is  discussed,  talk  seems  to 
center  around  Libya's  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi,  but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Qadhafl  is  only  a  junio)/ 
partner,  and  a  minor  one  at  thatr4n^a 
terrorist  syndicate  that  includes  many 
players. 

Foremost  on  the  list  Is  Syria's  Hafiz 
•1-Assad,  the  godfather  of  global  ter- 
rorism, Assad's  hands  are  covered  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  victims  spanning 
the  globe  from  Rome,  Vienna,  Athens, 
across  the  Middle  East  to  New  Delhi. 
And  Abu  Nldal  may  kill  on  command 
for  the  highest  bidder  but  his  head- 
quarters are  in  Syria,  Damascus,  and 
his  real  boss  is  Assad. 

We  must  remember  it  was  not  Qa- 
dhafl but  Assad: 

Who  was  behind  the  attack  which 
killed  241  American  marines  at  their 
Beirut  barracks  In  October  1983; 

Who  was  responsible  for  bombs  that 
killed  Americans  and  damaged  U.S. 
Embassies  in  Beirut  and  Kuwait  in 
1973; 

And  who  perpetrated  the  executions 
of  American  Ambassadors  tmd  aides  in 
Paris  and  Sudan. 

Assad's  victims  Include  Americans, 
Israelis,  and  Jordanians  among 
others. 

It  was  Assad,  not  Qadhafl,  whose 
butchery  of  20,000  men,  women,  and 
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children  in  Hama.  Syria,  in  February 
1982  makes  him  unique  among  mer- 
chants of  terrorism— even  in  the 
blood-soaked  Middle  East. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  is- 
suing a  stem  warning  to  Syria  and 
Iran  that  terrorism  will  not  be  tolerat- 
ed and  that  the  United  States  will  take 
strong  action  against  any  nation  that 
condones  or  provokes  terrorism. 

We  must  stress  how  important  it  is 
for  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  to 
thwart  the  roots  of  terrorism  as  a  uni- 
fied phalanx. 

And  I  hope  Assad— the  kingpin  of 
terrorism— gets  the  message. 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKih- 
ney]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  a  very  talented 
and  patriotic  young  man  from  my  congression- 
al district,  Christopher  Russell  Gaudio,  the 
Connecticut  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program. 

Chris,  a  student  at  Saint  Basil  College  Prep, 
wrote  tf>e  following  award-winning  script, 
which  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
youth  In  Arnerica. 

New  Horizons  for  America's  Youth 

America— the  land  of  opportunity.  Prom 
Wis  very  beginnings,  its  people  showed  the 
youthful  spirit  of  hope  and  optimism.  Amer- 
icans cut  down  trees  in  the  dark  forests  of  a 
new  and  unconquered  land,  built  homes  and 
forged  roads,  declared  independence  and 
won  a  revolutionary  war;  they  continued 
onward  and  probed  into  the  depths  of  space. 
Where,  now,  our  own  space  shuttle  orbits 
the  earth  proudly  displaying  the  flag  which 
syml>olizes  the  united  efforts  of  a  country  of 
free  people  who  have  clearly  demonstrated 
their  will  to  prosper  and  to  open  new  vistas 
of  progress. 

American  has  shaped  a  new  and  innova- 
tive means  to  strive  for  happiness— individ- 
ual liberty  and  freedom.  The  freedom  to 
choose  and  to  exchange  ideas  and  actions, 
along  with  the  fruits  of  those  actions,  is  the 
basis  of  our  strength  and  prosperity.  It  is 
this  spirit  of  the  American  past  working  in 
our  present  which  will  allow  the  youth  of 
today  to  forge  horizons  anew  tomorrow. 

Enterprise  and  dynamic  ingenuity  make 
innovation  and  creativity  a  common  practice 
in  America.  Here,  every  idea,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small,  can  move  from  the  realm  of 
the  "possible"  to  the  prolmble.  All  one 
needs  is  the  necessary  commitment  to  nur- 
ture and  to  develop  it.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  the  youth  of  America  can  dream  or 
imagine.  They  possess  the  ultimate  tool  to 
t)ecome  entrepreneurs  of  the  future:  a  free 
mind  seeking  and  striving  to  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world. 

Science  and  technology  have  already  ad- 
vanced and  improved  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  Through  the  remainder  of  this  centu- 
ry and  into  the  next,  further  advances  in 
medical  research,  computer  technology,  and 
communications  will  continue  to  enhance 
and  secure  an  even  higher  quality  of  living 
and  working.  Businesses  and  homes  alike 
will  l)ecome  increasingly  efficient  through 
innovations  still  undreamed  of  in  our  day. 


The  implications  are  staggering  to  contem- 
plate. To  be  young  now  and  realize  that  re- 
search and  technology  are  only  in  the  "bud- 
ding" stages  of  development  can  only  make 
one's  blood  rush  with  excitement.  Our 
meager  understanding  and  knowledge  have 
given  us  merely  the  ability  to  discover  what 
the  frontiers  of  America  have  to  offer.  Our 
responsibility,  as  the  new  generations  who 
will  experience  the  new  horizons  of  tomor- 
row, is  to  utilize  and  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  in  order  to  meet 
the  challenge  ahead. 

Now  breakthroughs  and  advances  in  medi- 
cal research  such  as  genetic  engineering,  mi- 
crosurgery, laser  technology,  and  transplant 
specialization  have  just  recently  surfaced. 
The  job  of  youth  is  to  shape  and  mold  these 
foundations  to  see  how  far  they  can  actually 
reach.  Each  new  discovery  promises  a  new 
step  forward  in  the  conquest  of  illness  and 
in  disease  and  in  the  advancement  of  longer, 
healthier  lives. 

Consider  the  accomplishments  possible  in 
the  future  due  to  the  new  dawn  of  the  com- 
puter age.  Information  services  are  expand- 
ing at  a  faster,  more  accurate  and  organized 
rate.  Whether  for  business  or  home  use,  for 
national  or  global  usage,  we  are  able  to 
locate,  identify,  and  assimilate  enormous 
amounts  of  knowledge  and  news.  According- 
ly, this  onslaught  of  technology  has  opened 
the  doors  of  space,  whose  own  endlessness 
gives  us  opportunities  just  as  boundless.  In 
fact,  at  this  very  moment.  Voyager  2  will 
continue  up  and  out  of  the  Universe  .  .  . 
Voyager  2  will  continue  up  and  out  of  our 
solar  system  to  visit  new  the  unknown  hori- 
zons of  the  Universe.  We  have  not  even 
begun  to  grasp  the  resources  space  has  to 
offer!  It  is,  by  far,  the  most  fascinating  new 
horizon  of  all  for  youth  to  explore. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  we,  the  youth 
of  today,  who  are  striving  towards  new  to- 
morrows must  be  concerned  with  challeng- 
ing ourselves.  We  must  find  our  own  limita- 
tions and  be  willing  to  go  beyond  them.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
be  lietter  than  we  were  yesterday,  are  today, 
or  will  be  tomorrow. 

A  new  kind  of  torch  is  about  to  be  passed 
on  with  the  coming  of  the  21st  century.  The 
question  is  not  whether  there  will  be  new 
horizons  for  youth,  but  only  what  they  will 
assume.  Since  it  is  man's  freedom  to  think, 
to  choose,  to  risk,  to  create  that  makes 
progress  possible,  it  will  be  the  mind  of 
young  entrepreneurs  which  must  ultimately 
grasp  the  implications  of  those  discoveries 
to  come;  and  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
youth  to  defend  and  further  those  liberties 
which  wiU  give  futiu-e  horizons  their  form. 

This  brings  us  back  to  where  we  began. 
Optimism— a  major  component  of  freedom. 
Optimism  which  was  bom  out  of  the  prom- 
ise of  freedom  attracted  millions  to  Amer- 
ica. The  freedom  theW  found  here  secured 
their  futures,  and.  in  tiam,  wiU  secure  ours— 
and  that  of  generati<nis  to  come. 

—5s — 

TRIBUTE  TO  TH^XATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  friend  and  colleague,  a  skillful 
leader  and  true  man  of  the  people,  Joe  Ad- 
dabbo,  who  passed  away  on  April  10,  1986,  at 
age  61. 


Joe  was  elected  in  1960  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  and  he  served  them  and  his  Nation 
well. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth  [)i8lrict 
in  Queens,  Joe  fought  to  rnake  Government 
more  responsive  and  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
good  education,  decent  housing,  efficient 
mass  transportation,  special  care  for  the  el- 
derty,  the  poor,  and  the  disabled.  On  behalf  of 
his  country,  Joe  took  on  President  Nixon  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  madness  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  stopping  congressional  fund- 
ing for  the  United  States  bombing  of  Cambo- 
dia—and Joe  won. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  Joe  fought  for  a  strong, 
but  efficient  and  fair  defense  policy.  Ever  vigi- 
lant to  maintain  the  Nation's  security,  Joe  un- 
derstood that  security  is  jeopardized  by  fraud 
and  waste,  and  he  insisted  on  the  aggressive 
oversight  of  defense  spending  and  Pentagon 
weapons  proposals.  Never  fearful  of  bucking 
coventional  wisdom,  Joe  raised  his  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  MX  and  the  B-1  t)omber  and 
other  weapons  he  considered  ineffective.  In 
1984,  he  led  the  fight  to  expose  Defense  De- 
partment and  military  excess:  the  purchase  of 
equipment  under  Government  contracts  allow- 
ing inflated  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Addabbo  has  been  con- 
sidered by  his  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
his  district  a  voice  of  sanity,  a  voice  of  com- 
passion. That  voice  is  now  silent  and  will  be 
sorely  missed  for  years  to  come. 

I  include  for  the  Recoro  the  following  AP 
artk:le: 

Representative  Addabbo  Dead;  Held  Swat 
ON  Defense 

Washington— Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addablx)  (D- 
N.Y.),  praised  as  Congress'  "voice  of  sanity" 
for  using  his  powerful  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee post  to  curb  defense  spending,  has 
died  after  a  long  bout  with  bladder  cancer. 

Addabbo,  61,  who  for  years  kept  his  dis- 
ease secret  from  even  his  closest  colleagues, 
died  last  Thursday  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  officials  said  yesterday.  He 
had  been  in  a  coma  since  March  12. 

"It's  an  absolute  tragedy  for  the  American 
people  l>ecause  Joe  had  enormous  clout  in 
the  whole  military  appropriations  process. 
He  was  the  voice  of  sanity  in  our  defense 
strategy  and  tactics,"  said  Rep.  James 
Scheuer(D-N.Y.) 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  said 
Addablx)  "fought  many  difficult  appropria- 
tions battles"  and  "won  the  respect  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisles." 

"He  worked  diligently  to  ensure  that 
America's  defense  was  strong,  efficient  and 
effective,"  O'Neill  said.  "He  demanded  qual- 
ity for  each  defense  dollar.  In  addition.  Joe 
Addabbo  will  be  rememl)ered  as  playing  a 
strong  part  in  the  effort  to  end  the  Vietnam 
War." 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  called  Ad- 
dablx) "a  warm,  compassionate  and  relent- 
lessly committed  congressman  and  leader." 
Cuomo  did  not  say  whether  he  would  call  a 
special  election  to  fill  the  new  vacancy,  the 
only  one  in  the  House. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch 
said,  "Joe  Addabbo's  voice  was  one  of  the 
most  forceful,  but  sdso  one  of  the  most  fair, 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 
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A  jovial  Democrat  from  the  6th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Queens,  Addabbo  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1960  and  became  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations sul)committee  on  defense  In  1979. 

Addablx)  spent  four  months  at  Walter 
Reed  in  1985  for  what  at  the  time  his  office 
said  was  a  kidney  ailment.  He  resumed  his 
congressional  duties  in  January,  but  on 
March  6  was  stricken  at  a  luncheon.  His 
office  announced  March  12  he  had  slipped 
into  a  coma  and  was  not  expected  to  live. 


Union;  but  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  henceforth,  it  owes  responsibility 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  Joined  Congressman  Walker 
in  a  resolution  that  will  bring  the 
sense  df  Congress  more  forcefully  on 
the  point,  namely,  that  this  Is  too  Im- 
portant for  any  government  to  imprint 
its  own  set  of  secret  principles;  and 
that  It  must  Join  the  international 
community  in  safeguarding  the  future 
of  mankind. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  NONNOTI- 
FICATION  TO   THE  WORLD   OF 
ITS     NUCLEAR     ACCIDENT— AN 
INTERNATIONAL  CRIME 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
Oekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
incident  happened  at  Three  Mile 
Island  several  years  ago.  almost  in- 
stantaneously the  shock  was  heard 
around  the  world.  Why?  Because  in 
our  open  society,  such  an  event  could 
not  escape  notice,  and  did  not,  and 
really  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  at  Three  Mile  Island  to  notify, 
as  they  did,  within  hours  after  the  in- 
cident occurred,  everyone  who  should 
have  known  and  should  have  been  no- 
tified about  the  incident. 

Not  so  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Regret- 
table as  the  tragedy  is  and  the  most 
recent  reports  indicate  It  may  be  more 
tragic  than  first  thought,  it  is  also 
tragic  that  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to 
notify  the  entire  world  of  what  has  oc- 
curred. Else,  how  can  the  world  pre- 
pare for  such  an  event?  How  can  we 
even  help  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
tragic  incident? 

I  belie V-  it  amounts  to  an  interna- 
tional crime  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  have  notified  the  world. 
I  remember  very  well  that  in  Harris- 
burg  on  the  date  of  the  incident  there, 
the  entire  place  was  crowded  with  re- 
porters and  media  representatives 
from  every  comer  of  the  world;  and 
there  was  not  one  development  that 
occurred  throughout  'that  long  and 
dangerous  period  that  was  not  report- 
ed to  the  international  commimity 
through  their  own  reporters,  their 
own  media  mechanisms,  all  located  in 
Harrisburg  at  the  time  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  incident. 

I  hope  that  this  latest  tragedy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  produces  minimum 
damage  to  life  and  property  and 
future  consequences;  but  one  lesson 
that  ought  to  be  learned  beyond  the 
technical  nuclear  problems  that  have 
to  be  corrected  Is  that  nuclear  energy 
is  an  international  force,  and  secret  so- 
ciety or  no,  the  Soviet  Union  must  join 
the  International  community  in  recog- 
nizing that  notification  to  the  world  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  these  kinds  of  events. 

We  in  the  United  States  stand  ready 
to  offer  a  help  for  the  human  tragedy 
that  is  occurring  now  In  the  Soviet 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Franklin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Orotberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  LujAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
exteid  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
tran  ipus  material:) 

Mf.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ahnunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


M: 


Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  liAOOBtARSiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr,  OOODLING. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Oekas. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  jErroRDs. 

Mr.  BROounELD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Lantos  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oarcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  St  Oerhaim. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  DoiWNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Oray  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WIRTH. 

Mr.  LoWry  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ipi^JORSKi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Howard. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

unanimous  consent,  permission 
evise  and  extend  remarks  was 
ted  to: 

Dicks,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Ike  amendment  to  H.R.  4421.  Com- 
jlty    Services    Programs    Amend- 
^nts  of  1986,  in  the  Committee  of 
ie  Whole  today. 
Mr.  Daroen,  following  the  vote  on 
the  Walker  amendment,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWine)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Courier  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DeWine  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shumway. 


) 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  res- 
olutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

8.  1952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Young  As- 
tronaut Program: 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Patrick  Henry's  last  home  and  burial  place, 
known  as  Red  Hill.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  a  National  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Henry;  and 

S.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1986.  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  April  30,  1988.  at 
3  p.m. 


V 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive conununications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  U.S.  expend- 
itures in  support  of  NATO,  pursuant  to  22 
nJS.C.  1928  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  the  Navy's  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  the  acquisition  report- 
ing process  under  section  139a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (selected  acquisition 
report),  as  required  by  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1160;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Profes- 
sional Audit  Review  Team,  transmitting  the 
results  of  their  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Energy  Information  Agency, 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  790d(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3388.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export  of 
major  defense  equipment  sold  commercially 
under  a  contract  In  the  amount  of 
$14,000,000  (Transmittal  No.  MC-13-86). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  his  determination  that  Israel  is 
not  being  denied  full  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pursu- 
ant to  PAA,  section  302(a)(1)(C),  Public  Law 
99-83,  section  402(a));  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1985,  pursu|uit  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  app. 
1118;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  7  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967,  as  amended,  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  under  that  section  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3394.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  administrative  tele- 
phone switchboard  operations  function  at 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  SC,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 

3395.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  consumer  affairs  division 
during  1985,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  S7a(f>(6): 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


3396.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled,  "Navy  Contracting— 
Status  of  the  1978  Shipbuilding  Claim  Set- 
tlement at  Electric  Boat"  (GAO/NSIAD-86- 
54),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-485,  section 
821(c);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBlic  Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS! 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1068. 
An  act  to  eliminate  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  reporting  requirements  contained  in 
section  15(1)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  and  sections  601  and  606  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (Rept.  99-558,  Pt.  1).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Electronic  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  by  Federal 
agencies:  A  policy  overview  (Rept.  99-560). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Conmilttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion's role  in  the  system's  crisis  (Rept.  99- 
561).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Overpricing  of  defense 
contracts  is  extensive,  expensive  and  avoid- 
able (Rept.  99-562).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Misuse  of  Government 
equipment  In  defense  production  (Rept.  99- 
563).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Luxury  ship  travel  by 
State  Department  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  employees;  A  flagrant  misuse  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  (Rept.  99-564).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  436.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4409,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  99-565).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  437.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4208,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99-566).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  suits  against 
the  United  States  for  acts  or  omissions  of 
contractors  in  carrying  out  the  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  program,  and  to  substitute  the 
United  States  as  the  party  defendant  in 
suits  brought  against  such  contractors 
(Rept.  99-567).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  Souse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Alloca- 


tion of  budget  totals  under  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget— Fiscal 
Year  1986.  (Rept.  99-568).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  589.  Joint  res- 
olution prohibiting  the  proposed  sales  of 
certain  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  (Rept.  68- 
569).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  24,  1986J 

REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier  from  denying 
to  shippers  of  certain  commodities,  with 
intent  to  monopolize,  use  of  its  track  which 
affords  the  sole  access  by  rail  to  such  ship- 
pers to  reach  the  track  of  a  competing  rail- 
road or  the  destination  of  shipment  and  to 
apply  Clayton  Act  penalties  to  monopolizing 
by  rail  carriers;  with  amendments;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  27, 
1986,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  over  railroads 
pursuant  to  clause  l(h)(ll),  rule  X.  (Rept. 
99-559,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were-introd«ced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows:     \ 

By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clay,   Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Duncan, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  and  Mr.  Fawkll): 
H.R.  4694.  A  bill  to  grant  certain  employee 
benefit  plans  additional  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  recent  legislation  af- 
fecting such  plans:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
married  individual  who  maintains  a  sepa- 
rate household  shall  be  treated  as  unmar- 
ried; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Rnsso,  Mr.  Ghjian,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs. 
Bentlet,    Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.   Boucher, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mrs.    Byron,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr. 
COELHO,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dio- 
OuARDi,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.    Dyson,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Gejdenson,     Mr. 
Gekas,   Mr.   Gray  of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kan- 
joRSKi,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 


Mr.     Lantos,     Mr.     Manton,     Mr. 
BifARKEY,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McCloskty,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McHuoH,  Mr.  McKiH- 
NKY,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moakixt. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Robinson,    Mr. 
RoTR,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Schkuer,  Mr. 
Seiberuno,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  STxmDS,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wydek, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Youno  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  LaFalce)  : 
H.R.  4696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturing  clause  of  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  copyright 
law;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
HJl.  4697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  in  requiring  hospitals  to  establish 
protocols   for   identifying   potential   organ 
and  tissue  donors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

;-By   Mr.    GEJDENSON   (for   himself. 
^      Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  McKinnky,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,    and   Mr.    Morrison   of 
Connecticut): 
H.R.  4698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  provide 
for  an  industry-education  partnership  for 
training  and  retraining  in  defense-dBJiend- 
ent  communities;  to  the  Committee  en  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  \ 
By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL:  ' 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profits  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By   Mr.   LEVINE   of   California  (for 
himself  and  Ms.  Snowe): 

H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  compa- 
nies from  assisting  in  the  production,  mar- 
keting, or  distribution  of  Libyan  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wylii)  (by  request): 

H.R.  4701.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies 
to  arrange  Interstate  acquisitions  and  merg- 
ers for  failed  and  falling  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 
to  providing  flood  protection  on  the  North 
and  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River, 
the  Cheat  River,  and  the  Greenbrier  River 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program  to 
assist  local  governments  In  the  provision  of 
essential  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Olympic  National  Park  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAPICAMT: 
H.R.  4705.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  penalties 
for  use  of  a  firearm  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain Uliclt  drug-related  crimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OoARiNi.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Dwrra  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  CouRTDt. 


Mrs.    Bkrtlxt,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 

AuCoiN,  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ounder- 
SON,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr. 
SMriH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Laoomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Rob,  and 
Mr.  Pauntroy)  : 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Garcia): 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  4,  1986,  as  "Work- 
ing Women's  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  615.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  7,  1986,  as 
"Oaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Gingrich): 
H.  Con.  Res.  324.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  re- 
ducing the  number  of  personnel  of  the 
Libyan  mission  to  the  United  Nations  and 
on  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  those  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LXLAND): 

H.  Con.  Res.  325.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
conunend  the  government  and  people  of 
Berlin  for  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  equali- 
ty, freedom,  and  human  dignity  through 
their  solemn  conunemoratlon  of  the  60th 
anniversary  of  Jesse  Owens'  victories  at  the 
1936  Berlin  Olympic  games;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt): 
H.  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  existence  of  the  Berlin  Wall  after  26 
years  is  a  visible  indictment  of  the  Commu- 
nist system  and  that  the  continued  vitality 
of  the  western  sectors  of  the  city  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  Berllners'  courage  and  devotion 
to  freedom;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Res.  438.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations should  begin  to  strengthen  the 
safety  standards  of  the  world's  nuclear  pow- 
erplanU;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Dannimkyer, 
Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 

SENSIN BRENNER,  Mr.  SLAUGHTER,  Mr. 

Lighttoot,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  RuDO,  Mr.  Roemxx,  Mr.  Hurro. 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  DioOUARDi,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
LUNOREN,  Mr.  Hammerscrmidt,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Oejbenbon, 
Mr.  ScHUMSR.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Stangbland, 
Mr.  CoBEY,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Smith 


of     Florida,     Mr.     Panetta,     Mr. 
Cunger,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr, 
Boland,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
TRAncANT,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.    Waloren,    Mr.    Hendoh,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,   Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Wirtk.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Biliraku. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.     Roth,     Mr.     Goodlino,     Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
SMrm,  Mr.  Moorhbao,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Dorhan  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Craig.   Mr,   Oilman.   Mr. 
Mack,   Mrs.   Roukema,   Mr.   Crane, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,   Mr.   Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.    Miller    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Broy- 
HILL,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coughlih. 
Mr.   McEwEN,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Jeffords,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Blilzy,  Mr, 
Robinson,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER,  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Shumway,      Mr.      Molinari,      Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Fuqua): 
H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  nuclear  accident  at  Cher* 
nobyl:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

349.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
relative  to  the  sales  tax  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food  Security  Act  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

360.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  "price  affirmation"  policy's 
effect  on  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Bute  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  advanced  all-weather  satellite 
coverage  of  North  Pacific  waters:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND         • 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4706.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rick 
Hangartner,   Russell   Stewart,   and   David 
Walden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 

H.R.  4707.  A  bin  for  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
Newman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
FoGLirrTA,  ajpd  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  4711fl»4r.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Weber.  M(.  Davis,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr. 
Crane.  ^^ 

HJl.  864:  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  WnxiAKS  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley. 

HJi.  1435:  Mr.  Coelho. 

HJl.  1950:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

HJl.  2504:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Writehurst  and  Mr.  de 
Lugo. 

H.R,  3042:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  3145:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  3294:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3388:  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Lu;iAN,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Reis,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Kleczka,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Daroen.  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Shith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  Coble,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  3701:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Batebian,  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  4030:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  4067:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

HJR.  4186:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,'  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  EcKERT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
JONES  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Synar,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4191:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
SxmiA,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Carper, 
and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  4204:  Mr.  TORRICELU. 

H.R.  4232:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and 

Mr.  SEN^plBRENNER. 

H.R.  4275:  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  4278:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4333:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  4357:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.'  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Reio.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Ray, 


Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Jeffords  and  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  4393:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bates,  Mi^. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Dowtdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Fa  well.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  4524:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  4545:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 

OUN. 

H.R.  4610:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  4650:  Mr.  DioGuardi  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. 

H.R.  4679:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Broyhill. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  CoLEM/iN  Of  Texas,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Bustabunte,  Mr.  Fuqua.  and 
Mr.  Fuster. 

H.J.  Res.  422:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  492:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER.    Mr.    DANIEL.    Mr.    COURTER,    Mr. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Rov<a.AND  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  510:  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.J.  Res.  527:  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and 
Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.J.  Res.  560:  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Bryant. 

H.J.  Res.  562:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
E^rANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Shum- 
way, Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 


Waxman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moor 
HEAD,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Frank 
LIN,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Stark,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bou 
CHER.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  569:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.J.  Res.  583:  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Daniel.  Vii. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Hayes,  Ms.  Snov».  Mr. 
Rahall.  IiSr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Savage. 

H.J.  Res.  589:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McCurdy,  I^.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Cooper.  Idr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Visclosky,  and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.J.  Res.  591:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Montgobiery,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  BusTAMANTE,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Conte, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Swin- 
dall, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  CouGhlin,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.J.  Res.  602:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.J.  Res.  606:  Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Early. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
GucKMAN,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hendon, 
Mr.  Courter,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Leviii 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Strang,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Stalungs. 
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H.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Pepper 

Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mr.  Mica. 


Mr.  Porter, 
Richardson, 
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Mr. 

and 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bllU)  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.  Res.  386:  IiCr.  Dornan  of  California. 


tions  and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

323.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden;  rela- 
tive to  Nicaragua:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

324.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  Republic  of  Cyprus,  relative  to 
the  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

325.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cayuga  County 
Legislature  of  Auburn,  NY,  relative  to  the 


General  Revenue  Sharing  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  government  Operations. 

336.  Also,  petition  of  the  Watertown 
School  Committee.  Watertown,  MA,  relative 
to  tax-exempt  financing  for  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

827.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. District  127.  of  Worth.  IL.  relative  to 
tax-exempt  financing  for  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  George  R.  Adam 
of  San  Mateo,  CA,  relative  to  his  tax  case:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


■1 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thxtrmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  Sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory and  the  nations,  nothing  about 
this  great  city  and  its  suburbs  is  a  mys- 
tery to  You.  You  know  the  thoughts 
and  intents,  the  secrets  of  its  people— 
the  powerful  and  the  powerless— the 
prosperous  and  the  poor— the  vocal 
and  the  voiceless— the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed.  You  see  behind  the 
walls  of  every  home,  church,  school, 
club,  office,  to  the  inward  condition  of 
each  person— the  unconfessed  sin— the 
lust  and  greed  and  avarice  and  jeal- 
ousy and  covetousness— the  hope  and 
the  hopelessness— the  fulfillment  and 
the  frustration— the  peace  and  the 
anxife^tr^e  happy  and  the  sad— the 
satisfied  and  the  insatiable.  You  know 
the  circumstances  from  which  we 
come  and  the  situation  into  which  we 
go.  You  know  every  microscopic  detail 
of  our  past,  present,  and  future.  Great 
God  of  compassion  and  grace,  use  the 
Greater  Washington  Crusade  this 
week  as  a  time  of  healing,  forgiveness, 
and  reconciliation.  Anoint  Your  serv- 
ant Billy  Graham  and  all  who  work 
with  him,  that  Your  truth  will  be  pro- 
claimed. Your  love  manifested.  Your 
wiU  realized.  Unite  us  in  Your  love  and 
make  us  ready,  the  leadership  of  our 
city  and  its  people,  for  the  critical 
days  which  lie  ahead.  For  Your  glory 
and  a  blessing  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader,  Senator  Dole,  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Thurmond,  under  the  standing  order, 
the  leaders  will  have  10  minutes  each, 
followed  by  special  orders  in  favor  of 
Senators  Hawkins,  Cranston, 
Wallop,  and  Proxhire;  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond 
10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  for  5  minutes  each  and  then  by 
consent  agreement,  which  is  in  the 
Record,  there  will  be  votes  on,  first, 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  28,  1986) 

the  DeConcini  amendment,  then  the 
Melcher  amendment.  There  will  be  a 
recess  from  12  to  2  for  the  weekly 
party  caucuses.  At  2  p.m.  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution.  I  guess  it  is  safe  to  say  we 
will  be  in  session  rather  late  this 
evening.  There  are  still  20  hours  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  complete  action  this  week,  one  way 
or  the  other,  either  pass  or  reject  it.  or 
modify  it.  or  whatever,  we  need  to 
start  taking  a  look  at  how  we  can 
achieve  that. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  which  arrived  on 
Friday.  April  24,  from  the  President  as 
he  departed  for  the  Far  East.  It  is  a 
letter  with  reference  to  the  budget.  In 
what  I  think  is  the  most  important 
paragraph— and  I  would  quote  para- 
graph three— the  President  says: 

I  am  certain  that  Congress,  like  those  mil- 
lions of  budgetary-conscious  Americans,  can 
cut  unnecessary  or  extravagant  spending. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  taken  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
They  have  relied  on  unacceptable  tax  in- 
creases and  defense  cuts  to  produce  the  re- 
ductions mandated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  Act.  For  those  reasons  I  find  S. 
Con.  Res.  120  totally  unacceptable. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  President 
says: 

Americans  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity,  40  months  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic growth  and  continuing  low  inflation. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  change 
my  course  by  agreeing  to  new  taxes  and 
deep  cuts  in  defense  spending  that  jeopard- 
ize this  economic  progress.  Therefore,  I 
hope  you  and  your  colleagues  will  demon- 
strate leadership  and  fortitude  in  construct- 
ing a  budget  resolution  that  meets  these 
goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  24,  1986. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  As  I  depart  for  the  Far  East,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering the  Congressional  Budget  Resolu- 
tion as  required  by  law.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  followed  your  leadership  in  fulfilling 
its  legal  requirements  to  pass  a  Budget  Res- 
olution. Nonetheless  I  commend  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  your  efforts  to  tackle 
this  most  important  pressing  issue. 

But  preparing  a  Budget  resolution  that  re- 
duces the  deficit  to  the  Gramm-Rudman- 


Hollings  target  must  be  done  in  the  proper 
way.  It  must  recognize  that  the  nation's 
budget  deficit  is  not  the  result  of  people 
paying  too  little  in  taxes  but  is  the  result  of 
the  government  spending  too  much  money. 
The  answer  to  trimming  the  deficit  there- 
fore lies  in  responsible  budget  restraint.  The 
solution  on  a  natlonl  scale  is  to  emulate  the 
common  sense  of  miilions  of  American  fami- 
lies who  live  within  their  means. 

I  am  certain  that  Congress,  like  those  mil- 
lions of  budget-conscious  Americans,  can  cut 
unnecessary  or  extravagant  spending.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
ha%  taken  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
They  have  relied  on  unacceptable  tax  in- 
creases and  defense  cuts  to  produce  the  re- 
ductions mandated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act.  For  those  reasons  I  find  S. 
Con.  Res.  120  totally  unacceptable. 

Americans  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity,  40  months  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic growth  and  continuing  low  inflation. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  prepared^  to  change 
my  course  by  agreeing  to  new  taxes  and 
deep  cuts  in  defense  spending  that  Jeopard- 
ize this  economic  progress.  Therefore,  I 
hope  you  and  your  colleagues  will  demon- 
strate leadership  and  fortitude  in  construct- 
ing a  budget  resolution  that  meets  these 
goals. 

I  salute  your  efforts  to  get  an  acceptable 
budget  package  moving,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Rkaoam. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
score what  President  Reagan  indicates 
in  his  letter.  It  is  my  hope  that  there 
still  can  be  a  bipartisan  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  time  we  need  to 
really  focus  on  it.  I  must  say,  as  the 
President  indicates,  we  have  gone  back 
to  essentially  the  old  ways— raising 
taxes,  cutting  defense  spending  and 
not  reducing  the  growth  in  domestic 
spending  to  any  great  extent. 

I  have  had  brief  discussions  with 
leaders  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
both  sides.  I  certainly  do  not  criticize 
either  Senator  Domenici  or  Senator 
Chiles,  but  I  am  not  certain  where  the 
votes  are  for  the  budget  resolution 
that  came  out  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Some  like  it.  They  have  that  right. 
But  I  do  believe  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
better  on  the  revenue  side,  in  the  de- 
fense area  and  also  in  additional 
spending  reductions.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  after  the  rather  valiant  efforts  the 
Senate  made  last  year,  we  should  not 
be  retreating  from  a  position  of  keep- 
ing our  foot  on  the  brake  of  Federal 
spending.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  change,  as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, across  the  country  about  the 
need  to  restrain  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 


There  are  some  programs,  as  obvi- 
ously the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
recognized,  that  had  been  cut  enough, 
or  the  rate  of  growth  had  been  re- 
duced enough  in  the  past,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  tomorrow  sometime 
there  may  be  a  viable  substitute  be- 
cause it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
much  better  off  if  we  can  put  together 
a  package  that  has  strong  bipartisan 
support,  65  to  75  to  80  votes.  Perhaps 
the  present  budget  could  squeak 
through  the  Senate  If  the  Democrats 
are  willing  to  furnish  about  35  or  40  of 
the  votes.  There  might  be  19  or  20  Re- 
publicans vote  for  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  It  is  In  our  interest  to  go  back  and 
see  if  we  cannot  do  a  little  better.  I 
certainly  commend  both  Senators  Do- 
BCENici  and  Chiles  for  their  efforts  in 
beating  back  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor  so  that  we  do  not  further 
add  to  the  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that 
by  working  together  we  can  reach  a 
better  result. 

I  recognize  the  President  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  first  budget  resolution 
directly  but  indirectly  he  is  because  if 
we  have  reconciliation  following  the 
budget  resolution,  then  obviously  the 
President  will  be  directly  involved.  So 
I  certainly  have  an  obligation  as  the 
leader  to  confer  with  the  President's 
representatives,  and  I  intend  to  do 
that  throughout  the  week  and  hope- 
fully all  of  us  can  getjlf  not  total 
agreement,  something  where  we  will 
have  a  strong  bipartisan  iote. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


I  think  there  are  some  amendments 
hovering  around;  and  with  the  paasage 
of  time,  a  'situation  may  develop 
whereby  those  who  have  amendments 
may  not  have  much  time  to  debate 
them,  imless  they  call  them  up  reason- 
ably soon. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  read  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  the  President.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  President  has  not  been 
very  helpful  himself  in  this  whole 
matter  with  respect  to  the  budget.  I 
can  understand  the  burden  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  work  with  the  Budget 
Committee  and  within  the  Budget 
Committee.  They  certainly  have  had  It 
very  difficult,  to  try  to  put  together  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  and  will  provide  adequately  for 
our  national  defense,  which  is  the  No. 
1  priority  of  the  country,  in  any  event, 
and  which  will  avoid.  If  possible,  an  in- 
crease in  revenues.  I  feel  that  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  find  it 
a  little  easier  to  formulate  a  budget  If 
we  had  some^clear  indication  that  the 
White  House  lis  going  to  cooperate,  in- 
stead of  stancnng  on  the  sidelines. 

Incidentally,  I  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  is  a  bit  premature,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  not 
completed  action  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120,  and  the  resolu- 
tion still  must  be  taken  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  will 
likely  still  go  to  conference.  So  It  may 
be  a  little  while  before  the  final  prod- 
uct will  be  enacted. 


•  This  "buiiet"  symlx>l  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  indicat- 
ed that  the  Senate  may  be  in  late 
today.  I  assume  that  when  the  two 
managers  of  the  resolution  come  to 
the  floor,  we  might  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  wlU  be  in  late  and,  if  so,  some 
idea  of  how  late  the  Senate  will  be  In. 
so  that  our  colleagues  might  be  able  to 
make  their  plans  accordingly. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  that  is  a  fair  assumption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  certainly  Is.  It  might 
be.  in  view  of  the  way  we  have  been 
able  to  accommodate  our  colleagues  in 
the  last  week  on  this  Issue,  that  if 
there  are  no  amendments,  perhaps  we 
can  agree  on  a  time  reduction.  The 
point  is  that  we  need  to  eat  up  the  50 
hours,  and  we  have  made  pretty  good 
progress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giUshed  majority  leader. 


ResoMd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
pretematies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asserr^led,  That  the  week  of 
November  16.  19M,  through  November  32, 
19M,  la  designated  u  "National  Software 
Awarenen  Week"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  iMue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agenclet,  and  the  loftware  industry  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  luggect 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  rpll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioir,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NA-nONAL  SOFTWARE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  16,  1986, 
through  November  22,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Software  Awareness  Week." 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8J.  Rli.  883 

Whereas  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  responslbiUty  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment; 

Whereas  computer  software  is  vital  to  the 
economic  security  and  defense  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  the  application  of  software  engi- 
neering has  brought  about  significant  tech- 
nological advances  and  Innovations  In  com- 
puter science,  space  science,  mathematlics, 
medical  science,  defense,  and  government; 

Whereas  software  engineering  ts  recog- 
nized as  a  prof  euional  occupation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congreu  of 
the  United  States  to  ensure  there  are  no  im- 
pediments to  the  technological  advances  In 
software  development,  and  that  a  climate  Is 
maintained  to  nurture  innovation  in  the 
software  industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


RECOONI'nON  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


FUSION    ENERGY    AGREEMENTS 

WITH    JAPAN    AND    EEC    AND 

U.S.8.R. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
the  signing  of  a  major  international 
agreement  on  magnetic  nuclear  fusion 
energy  research,  the  Fusion  Energy 
Agreement  with  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  recently 
done  at  Munich,  Germany,  to  be  an 
appalling  breach  of  the  oversight 
functions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  agreement  was  signed 
and  slipped  by  us  unnoticed  until  we 
read  about  it  In  the  European  press. 
That  press  gloats  that  the  agreement 
represents  a  major  strengthening  of 
the  European  lead  in  this  fleld  of  sci- 
ence. Then  I  heard,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  agreement  was  done  within 
the  framework  of  long-term  science 
and  technology  arrangementa  which 
do  not  require  congressional  consent. 
But  at  the  very  least,  Mr.  President, 
we  should  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  to  note 
that  the  project  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment is  Joint  research  In  tokamak  ex- 
perimental devices.  Tokamak  Is  a  Rus- 
sian word  which  stands  for  toroidal 
magnetic  chamber.  It  was  first  con- 
ceived by  Soviet  scientists  in  the 
1960's,  led  by  Soviet  physicist  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov,  who  languishes  In 
prison  at  Gorky,  in  KGB  hands,  be> 
cause  of  his  legitimate  human  rlghta 
activities.  As  I  understand  It,  the  tri- 
lateral    United     States/EEC/Japan 
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fusion  cooperation  agreement,  signed 
in  Munich  early  this  year,  may  soon  be 
expanded  to  include  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  other  Soviet  scientific  dissidents 
will  not  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President.  I  just 
learned  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  plans  to  use  the  agreement 
with  Japan  and  the  EEC  to  extend 
Western  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  by  building  a  magnetic  fusion 
energy  research  reactor  with  the  Sovi- 
ets in  Geneva.  In  that  project,  DOE 
will  try,  in  some  way  which  mystifies 
me  and  many  scientists  as  well,  to  give 
Soviet  scientists  limited  access  to  a 
joint  facility!  That  facility  wlU  contain 
highly  sophisticated  computers  other- 
wise embargoed  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Scientists  say  that  there  is  no  techni- 
cally feasible  way  to  compartment  the 
technology  involved  in  the  research  re- 
actor to  prevent  Soviet  access  to  this 
computer  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  once  again 
the  Soviet  Union  has  hoodwinked  the 
West  into  believing  that  it  is  to  the 
West's  advantage  to  build  a  fusion  en- 
gineering test  reactor  with  them  in 
Geneva  to  reduce  costs!  This  notion 
fits  with  Soviet  lies  that  the  West  will 
do  anything  for  money,  a  basic  tenet 
of  Marxist-Leninist  schooling  for  Sovi- 
ets who  work  abroad.  So  the  Soviets 
believe  that  we,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
EEC  are  going  to  build  this  reactor 
with  them  in  Geneva  to  save  money. 
This  is  utter  folly. 

Mr.  President,  the  trilateral  nuclear 
fusion  agreement  with  the  EEC  and 
Japan  is  the  first  step  toward  this 
greater  cooperation  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  Geneva  project.  That  agree- 
ment was  signed  without  a  word  to 
congressional  committees.  It  fails  to 
deal  with  any  human  rights  questions, 
which  used  to  be  standard  for  agree- 
ments of  this  kind.  And  then  it  will  be 
followed  by  expanded  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  very  sort  of  re- 
search from  which  courageous  human 
rights  activist  and  noted  nuclear  phys- 
icist. Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  is  excluded. 
This  makes  no  sense  at  all! 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  with  respect 
to  these  international  fusion  research 
plans  that  U.S.  trade  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement will  also  be  hurt.  The 
United  States  already  has  a  better  way 
to  conduct  fusion  research  through 
using  laser  technology.  So  why  are  we 
involved  at  all  in  this  other  type  of 
fusion  research?  Instead,  we  have 
signed  a  cooperative  science  agree- 
ment with  trade  rivals  to  put  U.S.  tax- 
payer's money  bito  a  program  which 
will  help  them  expand  their  competi- 
tive edge  in  a  technology  we  know  how 
to  do  better  on  our  own?  And  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  then  plans  to 
broaden  this  questionable  enterprise 
to  include  the  Soviets  who  otherwise 
are  barred  from  some  of  the  computer 
technology  involved?  And  then.  Mr. 


President,  the  whole  project  will  be 
put  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  home  of 
arms  control  negotiations  and  symbol 
of  U.S./U.S.S.R.  cooperation? 

Worst  of  all,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  yet  know  for  sure  what  the  mili- 
tary and  nuclear  proliferation  implica- 
tions of  fusion  energy  research  may 
be.  Is  it  smart  to  share  this  potentially 
dangerous  technology  with  anyone  at 
all  when  we  don't  yet  know  where  it 
will  lead?  This  could  be  a  hydra  we 
later  cannot  control,  and  we  will  have 
put  U.S.  resources  into  it  to  help 
spread  it  around  the  world,  when  we 
might  have  developed  our  own  laser- 
related  fusion  energy  research  pro- 
gram here  at  home  under  our  own 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  angered  by 
the  fact  that  both  technology-sharing 
schemes,  first  with  the  EEC  and  Japan 
and  then  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  were 
dreamed  up  in  the  halls  of  th&  bu- 
reaucracy by  people  who  want  to  give 
away  the  store  and  without  any  con- 
sultation with  Congress.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  brief  the  Congress.  We  may 
want  to  hold  hearings  as  well.  Con- 
gress clearly  has  a  role  to  play  but  is 
neither  informed,  nor  consulted. 

Mr.  President,  important  interna- 
tional scientific  agreements  with  pro- 
found potential  for  the  next  century, 
and  with  profound  implications  for 
our  national  security,  are  slipping  past 
Congress  or  being  presented  to  us  as 
faites  accomplis.  Japan  and  the  EEC 
must  gloat  when  they  can  get  us  to 
sign  on  to  help  them  develop  fusion 
methods  we  could  do  better  in  alter- 
nate ways.  Then  they  cannot  wait  to 
spread  all  this  to  the  Soviets  and  their 
clients  through  this  ill-conceived 
Geneva  fusion  reactor  scheme. 

This  must  not  happen.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  this  plan  from  going  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  February 
28  issue  of  Europe  magazine  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Europe.  Feb.  28.  1986] 
Fusion  Enkrgy  Agreememt  Signed 

A  major  international  agreement  between 
the  European  Community,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  for  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  research  on  controlled  nuclear 
fusion  has  recently  been  signed  in  Munich. 
The  agreement  brings  together  the  three 
largest  tokamak-type  experimental  fusion 
devices  in  the  world:  Jet,  which  has  been 
built  at  Culham  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
part  of  the  E.C.'s  fusion  program;  TPTR, 
which  is  installed  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
and  JT-60  at  Naka-machi,  Japan.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  agreement,  the  cooperation 
between  the  three  centers  will  take  many 
different  forms,  including  more  extensive 
exchanges  of  information  and  researchers, 
joint  preparation  of  certain  research  pro- 
grams, joint  organization  of  symposia,  and 
soon. 


The  term  "tokamak"  is  of  Russian  origin 
and  means  "toroidal  magnetic  chamber."  It 
describes  the  configuration  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  fusion  process  takes  place.  In  the 
current  state  of  research,  physicists  general- 
ly consider  it  more  than  likely  that  the  fea- 
sibility of  fusion  will  be  demonstrated  in  a 
tokamak,  and  generally  take  the  view  that 
such  a  demonstration  is  possible  in  the  large 
second-generation  tokamaks  such  as  the 
ones  Involved  ^^he  agreement.  This,  in 
fact,  is  whaL4ilakes  the  cooperation  agree- 
ment so  iniportant:  it  makes  It  possible  to 
further  consolidate  the  most  advanced  con- 
cept inJne  nuclear  fusion  field. 

For  ^he  E.C.,  the  agreement  represents 
the  possibility  of  retaining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  position  it  now  occupies  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  field,  the  result  of  20  years  of 
sustained  effort. 


D  0950 

SENATOR  PAULA  HAWKINS' 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins]  tO' deliver  a  state- 
ment in  her  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hawkins,  this  is  the 
following  statement  called  "New  Hope 
for  Mexican  Cooperation  in  Drug 
Cases." 

New  Hope  for  Mexican  Cooperation  in 
Drug  Cases 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  and  key  officials  of 
the  Justice  Department,  Customs  Service, 
Coast  Guard,  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Department  of  State  re- 
cently concluded  a  meeting  in  Mexico  City 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  Mexican 
Government.  This  summit  conference  on 
law  enforcement  problems  shared  by  the 
two  nations  hopefully  will  produce  some 
concrete  results  and  common  understanding 
of  the  frustrations  that  each  country  has 
with  the  other.  The  conferees  discussed 
complex  legal  questions,  mutual  legal  assist- 
ance, border  problems,  immigration,  and  the 
vexing  question  of  international  narcotics 
trafficking. 

An  effective  working  agreement  with 
Mexico  and  cooperation  of  Mexican  authori- 
ties, particularly  in  the  area  of  drug  traf- 
ficking, are  very  important  to  use  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Mexico  is  the  largest  export- 
er of  heroin  to  the  United  States.  One-third 
of  the  heroin  consumed  here  is  produced  In 
Mexico  and  another  one-third  passes 
through  Mexico  enroute  to  the  streets  of 
California,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Florida.  The 
preferred  method  of  shipment  is  small 
planes  which  fly  low  across  the  border  and 
head  for  remote  private  landing  strips, 
straight  ribbons  of  highway,  or  level 
stretches  of  the  desert.  Mexico  also  has 
become  the  Itirgest  supplier  of  marijuana 
shippped  into  the  United  States.  The  mer- 
chants of  misery  move  their  goods  by  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  and  backpackers,  who 
wade  across  the  Rio  Grande  with  60  to  100 
pounds  of  marijuana  strapped  to  their 
backs.  A  "human  mule '  can  pick  up  a  fast 
$200  for  a  night's  labor,  if  he  makes  it  to  the 


American  side  without  getting  caught— 
more  money  than  he  could  earn  In  a  couple 
of  weeks,  if  he  can  find  v«Drk  in  Mexico. 

Customs  Commluloner  William  von  Raab 
says  the  United  SUtes-Mexican  border  is 
the  new  frontier  of  drug  smuggling.  With 
the  tough  crackdown  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  southeast  it  is  easier  to 
smuggle  drugs  across  the  Mexican  border 
than  Into  Florida  and  neighboring  States. 
Colombian  drug  traffickers  have  moved  In 
on  both  the  American  and  Mexican  sides  of 
the  border  and  setvup  smuggling  operations 
there.  The  of fshoob  is  that  drug  trafficking 
is  out  of  control,  Federal  agents  are  being 
attacked,  and  cash  in  suspicious  amounts  Is 
being  circulated.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
In  El  Paso,  TX.  had  a  negative  cash-flow  in 
1981  and  1982.  However,  In  1984,  when  big 
time  drug  operations  got  underway,  the 
bank's  books  showed  a  $600  million  surplus. 
DeposiU  In  local  banks  In  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  one  of  the  poorest  areas  in 
the  Nation,  showed  a  $720  million  Increase 
in  a  year's  time. 

In  an  Interview  with  Washington  Poet  re- 
porter Mary  Thornton,  Customs  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab  described  the  situation  as  a 
"modem-day  horror  story"  and  disclosed 
that  he  has  proposed  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration declare  the  southwest  borda&a 

!p6nir. 


que  Camarena  Salasar,  whoM  slaying  wai 
ordered  by  drug  dealers  14  months  ago. 
That  would  be  a  start. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  statement  which  I  have 
delivered  on  behalf  of  Senator  Haw- 
kins. 

I  am  sure  I  join  with  other  Senators 
in  wishing  our  colleague  a  speedy  re- 
covery-from  the  back  surgery  which 
she  hu  had. 

As  I  understand,  she  la  improving 
dally,  getting  stronger,  and  is  moving 
about  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

D  1000 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Przssler).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


"crisis  zone."  Von  Raab  told  the  rei 
"It's  a  runaway  operation  right  now  .  .  .  it's 
a  no-man's  land."  Horace  Cavltt.  of  the  El 
Paso  Intelligence  Center,  a  multlagency  op- 
eration concerned  with  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, guns,  and  aliens,  notes  that  while  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  concentrated  on 
trouble  areas,  such  as  Florida  and  else- 
where, "The  Mexican  border  has  been  Ig- 
nored. It's  2,000  miles  long  and  there  are  a 
million  places  to  cross."  The  border  for  the 
most  part  conslste  of  a  walst-hlgh,  four- 
strand  barbed  wire  fence.  In  many  places, 
the  fence  has  been  cut  or  knocked  down  by 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles.  In  other  places, 
the  border  Is  marked  by  a  chain  link  fence. 
Gaping  holes  in  the  fence  are  commonplace. 
Border  stations  are  few,  in  some  stretches 
150  miles  apart:  There  Is  radar  to  detect  In- 
coming aircraft,  but  It  la  military  radar,  pro- 
grammed to  spot  planes  approaching  at 
14.000  feet  and  above.  SiQall  planes  operat- 
ed by  drug  smugglers  come  in  low,  at  5,000 
feet  altitude,  and  escape  the  radar  net. 
They  also  come  In  at  night  with  no  lights 
and  their  Identifying  numbers  taped  over  or 
painted  over.  If  they  are  detected,  all  the 
pilots  have  to  do  Is  head  for  the  Mexican 
border  and,  once  they  reach  it,  they  are 
home  free. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  question  of  coop- 
eration between  American  and  Mexican  au- 
thorities. It  just  does  not  exist.  It  certainly 
does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  we  think 
necessary  to  protect  American  interests 
from  drug  trafficking.  And  1  wish  the  Mexi- 
can officials  would  understand  that  it  Is  not 
in  their  national  Interest  to  snuggle  up  to 
the  drop  smugglers  and  permit  them  to  call 
the  shoU.  It  is,  In  the  end,  Mexican  Institu- 
tions that  will  be  destroyed,  Mexican  health 
that  will  be  wrecked,  and  Mexican  vitality 
that  will  be  sapped.  I  ask,  "Is  It  worth  it  for 
a  handful  of  narco-dollars?"  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  Attorney  General  Meese  and  his 
colleagues  made  some  headway  In  persuad- 
ing the  Mexicans  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  solving  common  legal  prob- 
lems and  working  together  In  our  mutual  in- 
terest. Mexico  has  not  prosecuted  a  major 
drug  trafficker  in  ten  years.  As  an  act  of 
good  faith,  Mexican  authorities  could  bring 
to  trial  the  murderers  of  DEA  Agent  Enri- 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmiri]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


WHY  ESTIMATES  TO  DATE  HAVE 
GROSSLY  UNDERESTIMATED 
THE  COST  OF  STAR  WARS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
previous  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  charged  that  the  cost  of 
the  star  wars  or  8DI  program  will 
probably  exceed  a  trillion  dollars.  I 
have  contended  that  Its  annual  oper- 
ation,  maintenance,   and  moderniza- 
tion cost  might   nearly   double   our 
overall  military  spending.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  issue  of 
April  23.  by  Stuart  Diamond  provides 
an  actual  record  of  experience  that 
suggests  that  star  wars  spending  may 
substantially  exceed  current  estimates. 
Star  wars  costs  could  easily  explode  to 
several  times  these  projections.  Doubt 
it?  Consider  our  experience  with  the 
National     Aeronautics     and     Space 
Agency-NASA.  The  NASA  analogy  Is 
almost  perfect.  Not  only  was  that  ex- 
perience concerned  with  the  cost  of 
developing  a  new  technology.  It  was 
concerned  with  the  same  space  envi- 
ronment that  challenges  star  wars. 
Yes,  there  is  a  difference.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  star  wars  problem  will 
be  bigger  and  more  expensive  by  a 
hundredfold.  But  it  promises  to  sky- 
rocket projected  costs  when  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  funding  In  much  the 
same  way  as  the  NASA  funding  went 
through  the  roof. 

So  what  do  we  learn  from  that 
NASA  experience?  Let  us  consider  the 
record  for  the  shuttle.  The  projected 


orblter  coat  of  the  Challenger  In  con- 
stant 1986  dollars  was  1675  million. 
And  what  was  the  actual  cost?  More 
than  twice  as  much.  It  came  in  at  $1.47 
billion.  The  orblter  experience  is  likely 
tu  be  duplicated  by  the  experience  we 
can  expect  with  the  star  wars  kinetic 
kill  vehicle  or  "battle  station."  The 
battle  station  is  now  projected  at 
about  $600  million— a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, that  is.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  it 
comes  in  at  tl  billion  or  more.  How 
many  of  these  kinetic  kill  vehicles  will 
we  need?  Answer:  Several  thousands. 
One  thousand  at  a  billion  dollars  each 
would  be  a  trillion  dollars. 

If  you  think  NASA's  experience  with 
the  orblter  was  out  of  line,  consider 
the  NASA  experience  with  the  exter- 
nal tank.  The  tank  was  supposed  to 
cost  14.78  million  per  copy  in  1974.  Its 
actual  cost  in  the  same  dollars— that  is 
allowing  for  inflation— wm  a  cool  $28 
million.  How  much  of  an  Increase  was 
that?  It  was  not  double.  It  was  not 
triple.  It  was  a  sixfold  Increase.  Apply 
that  experience  to  the  battle  sUtlon 
and  the  cost  of  just  one  of  those  vehi- 
cles would  be  $3  billion  and,  as  I  have 
said,  we  will  need  thousands  of  them. 
How  about  the  NASA  experience 
with  the  productivity  of  the  shuttle? 
The  productivity  of  a  battle  station 
will  tell  us  how  many  of  them  we  need. 
Of  course,  the  more  we  need,  the 
higher  the  cost.  So  what  has  been  our 
experience  with  the  shuttle?  Consider 
three  measures  of  productivity.  First, 
orblter  payload.  The  projected  orblter 
payload  was  66,000  pounds,  the  actual 
payload  turned  out  to  be  only  63,000 
pounds,  a  20  percent  disappointment 
in  performance.  It  gets  worse.  Flights 
in  the  first  12  years  were  projected  at 
726.  But  the  actual  number  of  flighti 
In  that  12-year  period  was  little  better 
than  one-third  of  the  projection  with 
a  bare  267  fllghU.  And  it  gets  still 
worse.  The  turnaround  time  for  the 
shuttle  was  projected  at  160  hours. 
The    actual    experience:    more    than 
seven    times    greater    turn    around 
time- 1,240  hours. 

Is  there  any  basis  for  expecting  the 
performance  of  the  star  wars  hard- 
ware to  show  any  better  record  as 
compared  with  projections?  No, 
Indeed.  The  star  wars  technology  suf- 
fers from  much  the  same  technology 
problem  as  the  shuttle  did.  It  should 
be  no  surprise  if  overall  productivity 
of  the  SDI  system  turns  out  to  be 
three  to  six  times  lower  than  project- 
ed. 

Now  finally  let  us  compare  the  pro- 
jected cost  per  launching  of  the  shut- 
tle with  the  actual  cost.  The  projected 
cost  per  launching  was  $28  million. 
The  actual  cost?  Get  ready  for  a 
shock.  It  was  $279  million,  almost  pre- 
cisely 10  times  as  much  as  projected. 
And  the  final  measure  of  cost  to  effi- 
ciency is  cost  per  payload  pound.  The 
projected  cost  per  pound  was  $270. 
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The  actual  cost,  nearly  20— that  is 
right,  nearly  20— times  higher  at 
$5,264  per  payload  pound.  All  of  these 
figures  are  real  dollars,  that  is  fully 
adjusted  for  inflation. 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  actual  cost  of 
star  wars  will  exceed  projected  costs 
by  20  to  1.  Could  this  project  end  up 
costing  not  $1  trUlion  but  $20  trillion? 
Why  not?  Why  should  not  we  look  to 
the  actual,  practical  experience  we 
have  just  had  with  a  space  program 
run  by  the  most  competent  and  effi- 
cient professionals  we  could  hire?  Too 
seldom,  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senate 
or  the  House  considered  what  we  can 
learn  from  past  experience,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  spending  the  taxpay- 
ers money.  This  is  why  this  Federal 
Government  has  been  running  such 
massive  deficits  for  the  past  5  years. 
Here  we  have  as  close  an  analogy  in 
the  technological,  the  economic  and 
the  space  challenge  as  we  can  find. 
This  country  has  been  burned  badly  in 
the  run-away  cost  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. Fortunately  the  level  of  the  pro- 
gram was  sufficiently  modest  that  the 
enormous  ovemuis  did  not  sink  our 
Government  in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  Now 
we  have  a  Star  Wars  Program  that 
promises  to  be  many  times  bigger  than 
NASA  has  ever  become.  The  cost  of 
the  shuttle  was  about  $20  billion. 
Physics  Today  estimates  the  cost  of 
star  wars  at  $2  trillion.  That  is  literal- 
ly 100  times  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
shuttle.  Overruns  like  the  shuttle 
overruns  may  be  so  big  that  this  time 
we  can  literally  sink  in  a  sea  of  red 
ink.  The  experience  with  the  shuttle  is 
loud  and  clear.  We  should  not  close 
our  eyes  to  it. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY— CONSUM- 
ERS WANT  NEW  BANK  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  banks  to 
be  able  to  move  into  a  wide  variety  of 
new  businesses  including  insurance, 
real  estate,  and  securities.  They  be- 
lieve banks  should  become  "financial 
supermarkets"  and  offer  many  new 
services  they  cannot  offer  under  ciu-- 
rent  banking  law.  The  myth  of  the 
day,  Mr.  President,  is  that  retail  cus- 
tomers want  their  banks  to  become 
"financial  supermarkets."  In  actuality, 
most  consumers  want  better  service, 
not  more  services. 

A  soon-to-be  released  study  by  Prof. 
Robert  Metzger  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Prof. 
Sukhen  Dey  of  Indiana  University, 
shows  that  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  retail  customers  surveyeid  have  ab- 
solutely no  interest  in  having  any  new 
products  or  services  offered  by  their 
bank.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
an  east  coast  study. 


The  Metzger-Dey  study  interviewed 
almost  900  retail  customers  of  a  west 
coast  bank.  The  bank's  average  cus- 
tomer had  an  income  in  excess  of 
$60,000— presumably  a  prime  target 
for  the  various  services  suggested  for 
"financial  supermarkets."  And  yet,  the 
study  overwhelmingly  found  that 
these  customers  view  their  bank's  pri- 
mary role  as  being  the  custodian  of 
their  liquid  assets.  They  do  not  and 
cannot  perceive  of  any  other  major  re- 
lationship with  their  bank  or  its  staff. 

In  looking  at  the  customers'  re- 
sponses. Professors  Metzger  and  Dey 
found  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
those  surveyed  would  be  interested  in 
using  their  bank  for  such  services  as 
tax  plaiming  and  preparation,  invest- 
ment advice,  stock  portfolio  manage- 
ment, home  banking,  insurance  bro- 
kering, or  trust  management.  Also, 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  customers 
explicitly  rejected  the  idea  of  using 
their  bank  for  such  services  as  tax 
preparation,  insurance  brokerage, 
stock  portfolio  management,  estate 
plaiming,  and  will  preparation.  Even 
more  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
list  compiled  from  the  study's  data 
which  shows  the  10  factors  cited  by 
those  surveyed  as  the  most  important 
when  selecting  a  bank. 

Of  the  top  10  reasons  cited  by  cus- 
tomers as  to  why  they  chose  a  particu- 
lar bank,  the  availability  of  innovative 
services  ranks  ninth.  Outscoring  inno- 
vative service  and  ranking  first 
through  fourth  in  importance  were 
such  items  as  accuracy,  quality  of 
overall  service,  the  friendliness  of  the 
staff,  and  the  speed  of  the  teller 
lines— or  in  other  words,  good  service 
is  more  important  than  more  services. 
Other  factors  that  outranked  innova- 
tive service  included  account  .insur- 
ance, the  bank's  reputation,  branch  lo- 
cation, and  employee  expertise.  All  of 
these  factors  were  more  important  to 
the  customers  than  irmovative  service. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  siren  enticed 
the  ancient  traveler  into  danger,  I 
think  we  need  to  ask  if  the  administra- 
tion's song  of  deregulation  will  lead  us 
into  trouble.  Must  we  "help"  consum- 
ers whether  they  like  it  or  not?  With 
many  banks  in  the  Nation  facing 
tough  economic  times,  it  may  be  time 
to  slowly  and  carefully  choose  our 
steps  down  the  path  of  deregulation 
and  allow  the  banking  industry  to 
catch  its  breath  before  we  follow  the 
siren's  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


PUBUC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  automobiles  and 
California. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  public 
transportation  and  California. 

Mass  transit  is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  and  vitality. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  our  great  urban  centers. 

That  is  true  throughout  the  Nation, 
but  especially  in  California. 

And  most  especially  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

For  Los  Angeles— the  center  of  the 
Pacific  Rim  market  and  economy- 
public  transportation  is  the  key  to  the 
future. 

The  population  there  increased  by 
more  than  1.3  million  people  in  the 
decade  before  1980— more  than  any 
urban  area  in  the  Nation. 

The  Increase  of  nonagrlcultural  jobs 
during  that  decade  was  nearly  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  New  York, 
eight  times  greater  than  Chicago. 

Of  the  100  largest  industrial  compa- 
nies in  California,  63  are  headquar- 
tered in  the  Los  Angeles  area— includ- 
ing 7  of  the  top  10  industrial  firms, 
four  major  banks,  6  of  the  10  largest 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  6  of 
the  10  largest  merchandising  compa- 
nies. 

To  slow  transportation  in  Los  Ange- 
les would  be  to  stifle  economic  growth. 

And  to  stifle  economic  growth  in  this 
major  trade  center  would  be  to  set 
back  economic  growth  in  the  Nation. 

Yet  that  is  what  we  are  expected  to 
do  by  the  current  administration, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  an  unre- 
lenting attack  on  the  Federal  role  in 
urban  transportation  since  it  took 
office. 

We  face  proposals  that  would  drasti- 
cally reduce  transit  assistance,  which 
has  already  been  cut  24  percent  since 
1981. 

And  the  heavy  ax  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  threatens  even  more  cuts. 

Federal  subsidies  represent  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  transit  operators' 
budgets  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

Losing  those  critical  dollars  means 
those  who  can  least  afford  it  pays 
more— or  stay  home. 
I    Almost  the  entire  Los  Angeles  basin 
is  in  a  rush-hour  gridlock— and  rush 


hours    get    longer    and    longer    and 
longer. 

A  comparable  situation  exists  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Over  1  million  more  people  will  be 
living  there  In  15  years. 

In  various  parts  of  the  bay  area, 
commuter  traffic  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease anjrwhere  from  45-140  percent. 

Yet  under  the  administration's 
budget  request,  operations  of  bay  area 
transit  authorities  would  be  cut  by 
$160  million— about  20  percent— in 
fiscal  1987  alone. 

Mr.  Ph-esident.  mass  transit  serves  all 
Americems,  those  who  live  in  cities  and 
those  who  benefit  from  cities. 

It  is  a  Job  that  cannot  be  done  by 
cities  and  States  on  their  own. 

They  need  a  Federal  partner. 

That  was  the  reason  for  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  first  place,  when  the^ 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  was 
passed  22  years  ago. 

The  act  is  due  to  expire  this  year. 

We  must  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

We  must  take  these  needs  into  ac- 
count as  we  deal  with  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tremsaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 


LA  PRENSA:  NICARAGUA'S  VOICE 
OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  many  privi- 
leges that  we  who  live  in  the  United 
States  tend  to  take  for  granted.  We 
gripe  about  the  "slant"  of  this  newspa- 
per or  that  journalist  and  complain 
about  the  media  in  general.  But  what- 
ever our  particular  criticisms  may  be,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  news 
media  In  our  country  reflect  a  wide  va- 
riety of  opinion,  and  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  our  most  cherished 
freedoms.  Indeed,  without  it,  democra- 
cy could  not  exist. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nicaraguan  people  do 
not  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press.  There 
is  only  one  non-Govemment-con- 
trolled  newspaper  In  Nicaragua,  La 
Prensa.  Founded  In  1926,  La  Prensa 
was  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Somoza  regime. 
Ever  since  the  Marxist-backed  Sandi- 
nistas seized  control  of  Nicaragua  in 
1979,  La  Prensa  has  had  to  contend 
with  another  enemy:  The  repressive 
regime  of  Nicaraguan  dictator  Daniel 
Ortega.  As  La  Prensa  director  Pablo 
Cuadra  said  recently: 

First  we  fought  to  the  death  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  right,  now  we're  fighting  to  the 
death  against  a  tyranny  of  the  left.  We  have 
never  seen  a  day  when  we  didn't  have  to 
fight. 


Last  October  Mr.  Ortega  Instituted  a 
harsh  "emergency  decree"  which  has 
led  to  a  severe  crackdown  on  La 
Prensa.  Censorship  now  runs  as  high 
as  90  percent,  according  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  La 
Prensa  headquarters  in  Managua,  and 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  courage 
and  the  determination  of  the  La 
Prensa  staff.  They  are  totally  commit- 
ted to  their  work.  I  remember  especial- 
ly the  paper's  codirector,  Jaime  Cha- 
morro,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  tour  of  La  Prensa's  very  modest 
office.  Courageous  men  and  women 
such  as  Jaime  Chamorro  and  his 
sister-in-law  Violetta.  who  is  the  widow 
of  the  paper's  founder,  deserve  our  en- 
couragement and  our  support.  They 
deserve  the  right  to  print  their  articles 
free  of  Government  censorship  and  re- 
prisals. In  short,  they— and  all  Nicara- 
guans— deserve  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, on  whose  board  I  serve,  has 
made  two  $100,000  grants  to  La  Prensa 
during  the  last  2  years  to  keep  the 
paper  going.  This  is  just  one  example 
of  the  fine  work  the  endowment  is 
doing  to  promote  democracy  abroad. 
That  it  is  succeeding  in  its  mission  is 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
attack  the  endowment,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  "an  antlsocialist  orgy."  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  endowment's 
support  for  La  Prensa  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  to  those  who  seek  to  crush  the 
voice  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  of  the  im- 
mense might  of  the  Sandinistas 
regime,  one  might  ask  why  do  the  San- 
dinistas allow  La  Prensa  to  exist?  Mrs. 
Chamorro  provided  the  insightful,  re- 
grettable answer  to  this  question  when 
she  said: 

By  letting  ua  exist,  the  Sandinistas  can 
fool  foreigners  Into  believing  there  Is  de- 
mocracy In  Nicaragua.  It  Is  a  lie. 

With  the  dedication  to  freedom  that 
bums  In  the  hearts  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  I  am  convinced  that  one  day 
their  country  will  be  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  entitled  "Anatomy  of 
Censorship:  One  day  in  the  Life  of  La 
Prensa,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wuhington  Times,  Apr.  IS, 
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Omc  Day  ih  thi  Lin  or  La  Prensa, 

Maiiaoda'b  Last  "Frcx"  NiwsPAPBt 

(By  Don  Kowet) 

Mamaoua,  Nicaiaoua.— It  was  9  a.m. 

The  taxi  passed  makeshift  homes  with 
corrugated  tin  roofs  and  patchwork  wooden 
walls.  Some  had  no  windows. 

A  small  model  community,  built  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Cubans,  stood  In  stark  con- 
trast to  squatter  families  living  in  gutted 
government  buildings,  ruined  In  an  earth- 
quake 14  years  ago  and  never  repaired. 


On  a  recent  Tuesday  Managua  had  no 
water.    This   happens   two   days   a   week. 
Friday  Is  the  other. 
Welcome  to  the  Marxist  millennium. 

9:1S  a.m.:  The  taxi  stopped  to  turn  left 
across  traffic.  Spanning  a  narrow  alley,  a 
sign  saying  "La  Prensa"  faces  graffiti  on  a 
wall  across  the  street  saying  "Partido  Com- 
munlsta." 

The  newspaper's  offices  were  in  a  one- 
story  building  at  the  back  of  a  dusty  com- 
pound. On  the  wall  outside,  a  sign  asked, 
"Freedom  of  the  Press?"  The  answer  wu  a 
large  bulletin  board,  "The  Wall  of  Censor 
ship,"  papered  with  recent  articles  rejected 
by  the  government  censor. 

La  Prensa  wu  founded  in  1936  by  Pedro 
Chamorro  Cardenal.  The  newspaper  was  a 
bitter  foe  of  the  Somosa  regime,  whose 
tional  guardsmen  attacked  It  with  grenades^ 
In  revenge  for  Its  support  of  the  Bandlnlsta 
revolution.  Mr.  Chamorro's  assassination 
uncorked  the  final  fury  that  caused  Somo- 
za's  collapse. 

"First  we  fought  to  the  death  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  right,  now  we're  fighting  to  th« 
death  against  a  tyranny  of  the  left,"  said  La 
Prensa  Director  Pablo  Cuadra,  "We  have 
never  seen  a  day  when  we  didn't  have  to 
fight." 

9:45  a.m.:  Co-director  Jaime  Chamorro, 
the  brother  of  La  Prensa's  founder,  was  sit- 
ting In  his  office.  Behind  him,  nailed  to  the 
wall,  was  a  tall  wooden  crucifix. 

Mr.  Chamorro  guides  the  newspaper  dally, 
since  his  nephew  Pedro  Jr.  (the  founder's 
son)  tired  of  butting  his  head  against  the 
Saninlsta  censorship  and  exiled  himself  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Chamorro  Inherited  the  Jbb— and  the 
frustrations.  The  day  before,  for  the  40th 
time  In  the  last  four  years  and  the  second 
time  this  year,  La  Prensa  did  not  publish  a 
newspaper. 

The  editors  had  been  ordered  to  kill  23  of 
Monday's  86  articles.  The  headline  story  on 
Page  1— the  annual  "Letter  Prom  the  Nica- 
raguan Episcopate."  Issued  by  the  top 
Catholic  clergy— had  been  held  by  the 
censor  for  "further  study,"  A  decision  would 
be  rendered  today. 

The  13  articles  not  banned  had  been 
butchered,  with  the  censor  slicing  out  para- 
graphs and  ordering  word  substitutions. 

There  wasn't  enough  material  left  to  pub- 
lish a  two-page  newspaper,  let  alone  La 
Prensa's  standard  13. 

It  used  \o  take  only  two  hours  for  the 
censor  to  make  a  decision  on  what  could  or 
could  not  be  printed.  By  1084,  the  delay  had 
reached  three  hours.  -^  ■ 

"Now,"  Mr.  Chamorro  said,  'It^takes  a 
minimum  of  4Vb  hours  before  ure  censor 
gives  an  answer,  some  days  f ivr  hours  or 
more." 

Two  weeks  ago.  La  Prensa  tried  an  experi- 
ment, submitting  its  articles  at  9  a.m.  In- 
stead of  noon. 

"We  hoped  the  censor  would  give  us  the 
decisions  three  hours  earlier,"  said  Mr.  Cha- 
morro. 

The  censor's  decisions  still  didn't  come      \ 
until  5  or  6  o'clock. 

Yesterday,  Mr,  Chamorro  said,  he  had 
talked  by  telephone  with  the  censor,  Capt, 
Nelba  Cecilia  Blandon,  a  38-year-old  former 
attorney. 

"She  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Chamorro,  "that 
the  problem  is  La  Prensa's  'level  of  disinfor- 
mation.' " 

10:30  a.m.:  Carlos  Ramlree,  La  Prensa's 
editor,  was  at  his  desk  In  the  newsroom.  The 
13  articles  which  the  censor  had  approved 
from  Monday's  canceled  edition  would  run 
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today,  reducing  the  number  of  new  articles 
he  had  to  submit. 

A  reporter  who  covers  the  political  beat— 
the  ministries,  the  chancellery,  etc.— handed 
in  his  daily  article. 

"For  the  archives,"  he  said. 

Almost  nothing  this  reporter  writes  gets 
published. 

"I  write  for  the  censor,"  he  said. 

11:05  a.m.:  Mr.  Ramirez  was  supervising  in 
the  makeup  room  as  an  assistant  pasted  up 
pages.  The  day's  headline  article,  on  Page  1, 
was  the  story  the  censor  had  withheld  from 
the  paper  the  previous  day  for  further 
study.  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  the 
leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic  Church, 
had  read  aloud  the  four-page  "Letter  From 
the  Nicaraguan  Episcopate"  preaching  rec- 
onciliation during  Mass  on  Sunday. 

Starting  several  weel^  ago,  the  censor  had 
barred  the  paper  from  printing  the  cardi- 
nal's weekly  column.  "The  Voice  of  Our 
Pastor." 

Nicaragua's  two  pro-government  papers  go 
on  sale  in  the  morning,  while  La  Prensa  is 
supposed  to  appear  in  the  afternoon.  This 
morning,  Barricada,  the  official  Sandinista 
Party  nevspaper,  had  published  an  article 
calling  Cardinal  Obando  a  creature  of  the 
CJA  and  "The  Spiritual  Leader  of  the  Mer- 
-<Jenaries"— the  anti-Sandinista  rebels. 

Last  October,  the  govenunent  seized  the 
Catholic  radio  station  and  the  church  press- 
es. They  are  still  controlled  by  the  police. 
Since  Easter,  said  Mr.  Cuadra,  La  Prensa's 
director,  the  personal  attaclcs  against  Cardi- 
nal Obando  by  the  government  press— all 
the  press  in  Nicaragua,  except  for  a  La 
Prensa— had  lieen  growing  steadily  more  vi- 
cious. 

"On  Holy  Thursday,"  said  Mr.  Cuadra,  "so 
many  thousands  turned  out  for  the  annual 
procession  that  they  entirely  filled  the 
Plaza  of  the  Republic.  The  turnout,"  he 
added,  "was  a  testament  to  the  loyalty  of 
Nicaraguan  Catholics— 80  percent  of  the 
people— to  Cardinal  Obando.  The  people  see 
Obando  as  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  the 
regime." 

The  Sandinistas  have  never  dared  to 
censor  in  La  Prensa  the  annual  "Letter 
From  the  Nicaraguan  Episcopate." 

11:40  a.m.:  The  last  two  pages  of  today's 
newspaper  were  being  pasted  up.  Staffers 
were  photocopying  completed  pages. 

"We  send  three  copies  of  each  page  to  the 
censor,"  said  Mr.  Chamorro.  "What  they  cut 
out,"  he  added,  "we  replace  with  refill." 

UntU  two  months  ago,  the  changes  the 
censor  wanted  could  be  called  in  by  tele- 
phone. Now  the  staff  had  to  alter  the  copy 
and  reship  the  clean  page  to  the  censor's 
office  a  second  time.  "The  double  censoring 
adds  at  least  a  half-hour  to  the  delay  before 
we  get  the  papers  onto  the  street,"  Mr.  Cha- 
morro said. 

The  purpose  behind  all  this  delay,  Mr. 
Chamorro  said,  was  to  make  the  newspaper 
"low  in  interest  to  people.  Our  news  is  old 
by  the  time  people  read  it.  The  Sandinistas 
want  us  to  be  imtimely  and.  therefore, 
duU." 

12:15  pjn.:  A  messenger  collected  all  the 
photocopies  and  sprinted  out  the  door.  He 
drove  five  miles  to  the  censor's  office,  sub- 
mitting the  pages  at  12:30  p.m. 

In  his  office  at  La  Prensa,  Mr.  Ramirez 
said,  "Now  we  sit  and  wait." 

He  pulled  out  a  list  of  recent  articles, 
showing  the  titles,  and  the  censor's  deci- 
sions: 

"Labor  Unrest  in  Coca-Cola"— "Don't  Pub- 
lish." 

"Cardinal  Obando.  Condemns  All  Viola- 
tions of  Human  Rights"— "Don't  Publish." 


"Workers  Have  Faith  In  A  Favorable  Ver- 
dict"-' Don't  Publish." 

"Protest  of  Educators"— "Don't  Publish." 

Anything  to  do  with  any  Nicaraguan  polit- 
ical party  except  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Communist  Party;  most  editorials;  anything 
that  suggested  the  rulers  of  Nicaragua  were 
less  than  saints;  anything  good  about  the 
United  States  or  bad  about  the  Cubans  or 
Soviets  (calling  them  "Riissians"  was  forbid- 
den); any  news  about  wildcat  strikes,  or  pro- 
tests by  parents  over  their  14-year-old  sons 
being  kidnapped  from  their  classrooms  for 
military  service— "Don't  Publish." 

No  topic  was  too  trivial: 

The  headline  read:  "Elizabeth  Couldn't 
Take  Communion."  Said  the  censor 
"Change  the  title  in  order  to  tell  why." 

The  anti-goverrunent  rebels  had  to  be 
called  "counterrevolutionaries."  The  words 
"dialogue"  and  "reconciliation"  were  taboo. 

"We  put  in  what  we  should,"  said  Mr.  Ra- 
mirez. "They  do  what  they  want.  I'm  not 
going  to  do  their  job  for  them." 

The  censor  had  even  prohibited  La  Prensa 
from  publishing  that  it  was  censored. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  16,  1982,  the 
censor.  Miss  Blandon,  notified  the  newspa- 
per that  it  was  forbidden  to  leave  "blank 
spaces,  or  to  mention  that  the  published 
material  had  been  approved  by"  the  censor. 

A  week  ago,  the  newspaper  tried  to  print 
one  of  Miss  Blandon's  own  orders. 

The  censor  censored  herself. 

Miss  Blandon's  ultimate  boss  is  Minister 
of  the  Interior  Tomas  Borge.  Comandante 
Borge  used  to  be  the  sales  agent  for  La 
Prensa  in  the  city  of  Leon. 

"Tomas  and  I  are  still  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Cuadra.  "Why?  Out  of  inertia,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Borge  isn't  the  only  Sandinista  ruler 
with  roots  in  La  Prensa. 

A  source  said  that  Rosario  Murillo,  the 
wife  of  Nicaraguan  leader  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra.  was  for  a  while  the  personal  sec- 
retary of  the  newspaper's  founder.  Pedro 
Chamorro  Cardenal.  A  La  Prensa  reporter 
grew  up  around  the  comer  from  Mr.  Ortega. 

"There  were  very  few  chairs  in  the  Ortega 
living  room."  he  recalled.  "But  on  a  table 
there  was  a  shortwave  radio,  with  the  an- 
tenna always  fully  extended.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  Fidel  [Castro]  used  to  deliver  his 
six-hour-long  speeches."  the  Journalist 
added.  "The  Ortegas  never  missed  a  word." 

Bayardo  Arce,  another  comandante  of  the 
nine-man  Nicaraguan  ruling  junta,  was  a  re- 
porter for  La  Prensa.  One  of  Mr.  Arce's 
most  famous  articles  was  a  lengthy  piece 
praising  Cardinal  Obando  on  the  occasion  of 
his  appointment  to  archbishop. 

The  current  minister  of  transport  was  also 
a  La  Prensa  reporter.  Violeta  Chamorro,  the 
widow  of  La  Prensa's  founder,  was  a 
member  of  the  ruling  junta  immediately 
after  the  Sandinistas  took  power. 

"Little  by  Uttle,  I  withdrew,"  she  said,  sit- 
ting in  her  husband's  old  office,  surrounded 
by  his  mementos.  "All  of  Nicaragua  was 
united  in  favor  of  the  change  from 
Somoza,"  she  added,  "but  there  was  trea- 
son." 

An  assistant  ushered  in  a  woman  selling  a 
bagful  of  plastic  baby  bottles. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  bought  the  bag. 

"I  don't  know  where  they  get  them,  or 
why  I  keep  buying  them."  she  said.  "But  the 
people  are  very  poor.  We  buy  what  they 
seU." 

4:45  p.m.:  Carlos  Ramirez,  the  La  Prensa 
editor,  was  still  waiting  for  the  pages  he  had 
sent  to  the  censor,  five  miles  away,  at  12:30 
p.m. 

"They  bleed  us  to  death."  he  was  saying. 


Daily  more  than  200  workers  have  to  be 
paid  overtime  and  fed  dinners. 

"There  is  no  money,"  said  Mrs.  Chamorro. 
"We  survive  off  loans  from  abroad," 

The  two  pro-government  newspapers,  Bar- 
ricada and  El  Nuevo  Diario— both  nm  by 
pro-Sandinista  members  of  the  Chamorro 
clan— are  supported  by  government  adver- 
tising. State-controlled  institutions  are  pro- 
hibited from  signing  contracts  with  La 
Prensa. 

La  Prensa  has  more  private-sector  adver- 
tisers than  it  needs,  but  the  government-im- 
posed page  limitation  keeps  advertising  rev- 
enues low. 

5  p.m.:  A  pair  of  Americans  from  an  orga- 
nization that  funds  worthy  causes  were 
waiting  to  see  Mrs.  Chamorro.  Nicaragua 
was  teeming  with  Americans,  many  from  re- 
ligious organizations  such  as  "Witness  For 
Peace." 

"The  Sandinistas  send  some  of  them  up 
north,  to  serve  as  shields  against  attacks 
from  the  Contras,"  said  a  visiting  reporter 
from  a  Houston  all-news  radio  station. 

The  reporter,  doing  a  series  of  spots  on 
Texans  in  Nicaragua,  had  just  come  from 
the  government  press  office.  To  get  inter- 
views with  government  officials,  he  said,  he 
had  to  fill  out  a  form,  present  three  photos 
and  pay  (20. 

"I  told  them  I  was  going  to  do  all  my 
interviews  in  English,"  he  said,  "but  they 
kept  badgering  me  to  take  along  one  of 
their  translators."  The  reporter  didn't. 

Many  foreign  journalists,  said  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro, "arrive  at  La  Prensa  preprogrammed 
by  the  government." 

Most  visiting  American  journalists  don't 
speak  Spanish.  The  government  not  only 
offers  them  access  and  transportation,  but 
fluent-in-English  officials,  perfect  for  a  tele- 
vision interview.  The  only  executive  at  La 
Prensa  who  speaks  English  fluently  is  Jaime 
Chamorro.  A  television  crew  from  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Co.  left  his  office  com- 
plaining he  was  unintelligible. 

"We'll  have  trouble,"  said  one  crew 
member,  "getting  even  a  3S-second  sound 
bite." 

The  Canadians  had  filmed  a  story  on  the 
"squabbling  going  on  here  in  the  Catholic 
Church,"  a  theme  that  suited  the  govern- 
ment because  it  served  to  further  discredit 
Cardinal  Obando. 

5:15  p.m.:  A  messenger  arrived  with  the 
censor's  verdict.  Not  counting  the  material 
approved  the  previous  day,  17  of  the  22  new 
articles  bore  the  death  warrant  "Don't  Pub- 
lish." 

"Public  School  Charged  $400  A  Month 
Per  Pupil,"  "A  Cleric  Meets  With  the  Cardi- 
nal." "Nicaragua:  The  Situation  of  the 
Church  ..."  all  were  marked  "Don't  Pub- 
lish." 

5:20  p.m.:  Frantically.  Mr.  Ramirez  and 
his  staff  began  ripping  columns  off  their 
pasteboards,  tossing  the  prohibited  ones 
aside,  snipping  offending  titles  and  para- 
graphs from  articles  that  could  be  published 
after  changes  were  made. 

5:40  p.m.:  The  staff  was  still  scrambling, 
searching  the  refill  pile  for  substitutes. 

"Cholera  In  A  Pig"— "Don't  Publish."  the 
censor  had  said  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

The  graveyard  of  dead  articles  kept  grow- 
ing. 

5:50  p.m.:  For  the  second  time,  the  mes- 
senger left  for  the  censor's  office,  carrying  a 
fresh  set  of  photocopies. 

Moments  later,  a  subordinate  ran  into  the 
room. 

No  one  had  noticed,  but  the  "Letter  from 
the  Nicaraguan  Episcopate,"  held  over  from 


Monday  by  the  censor  for  further  study, 
was  listed  among  today's  banned  articles. 
This  was  today's  headline  and  lead  story. 
Mr.  Ramirez  seemed  stunned. 
The  Sandinistas  had  never  banned  the 
annual  "letter"  before. 

6:20  p.m.:  The  messenger  returned.  Mr. 
Ramirez  and  his  staff  tore  off  the  prohibit- 
ed Page  1  headllner,  replacing  it  with  a  less 
important  story.  On  Page  6.  there  was  now  a 
three-column  hole.  Mr.  Ramirez  caulked  It 
with  "refill." 
6:40  p.m.:  Pages  were  still  being  revised. 
"At  this  rate,"  said  Mr.  Ramirez  grimly, 
"the  paper  will  be  selling  on  the  street  at 
8:30.  when  everyone  is  at  home.  Home  deliv- 
eries will  arrive  at  10  p.m..  when  moat 
people  are  already  asleep."  Outside  Mana- 
gua, today's  paper  would  not  go  on  sale 
until  tomorrow. 

6:58  p.m.:  The  messenger  departed  on  this 
third  trip  that  day  to  the  censor's  office. 

7:02  p.m.:  Mr.  Ramirez  was  pacing  nerv- 
ously, stopping  to  check  and  recheck  the 
censor's  list  of  "resolutions." 

7:16  p.m.;  A  telephone  rang  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Mr.  Ramirez  ran  to  answer  it.  A 
moment  later,  he  returned  smiling. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  La  Prensa  would  be  on  the 
streets  in  an  hour,  each  article  reading  ex- 
actly as  the  censor  had  edited  it. 

Only  once  did  La  Prensa  dare  to  defy  the 
censor.  It  was  on  direct  orders  from  Mrs. 
Chamorro. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Mrs.  CI 
morro  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  thi 
someone  had  painted  her  house  with  pro- 
Sandinista  graffiti.  A  reporter  from  La 
Prensa  wrote  a  story  about  it.  The  censor 
sent  It  back,  saying  "Don't  Publish."  Mrs. 
Chamorro  ordered  her  editor  to  publish  it, 
anyway.  The  government  closed  down  La 
Prensa. 

Mrs.  Chamor-o  hapt>ened  to  meet  her 
former  employee.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Tomas  Borge.  '"Thanks  for  painting  my 
house,'  I  told  him." 
Mr.  Borge  lifted  the  suspension. 
"By  letting  us  exist."  said  Mrs.  Chamorro. 
"the  Sandinistas  can  fool  foreigners  into  be- 
lieving there  is  democracy  In  Nicaragua.  It 
is  a  Ue." 
Mrs.  Chamorro  grew  silent. 
"I  had  to  put  up  a  wall  to  protect  my 
house."  she  said  softly.  "They  told  me  put- 
ting up  a  wall  was  illegal.  I  covered  it  com- 
pletely with  flowers.  Nobody  has  said  any- 
thing. I  live  in  my  oasis.  I  live  behind  walls." 


CRITICISM  BY  THE  CHINESE  AM- 
BASSADOR OP  UNITED  STATES 
'  ACTIONS  AGAINST  LIBYA 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Interesting  article  appeared  In  the 
Houston  Chronicle  on  April  21,  1986, 
that  should  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  The  article  quoted  the 
Ambassador  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  Han  Xu,  as  stating  that  the 
United  States'  recent  air  strike  agaipst 
Libya  was  "state  terrorism."  Speaking 
in  Houston,  TX,  Han  made  other 
statements  which  provide  a  real  in- 
sight into  the  true  attitude  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  toward  the 
United  States. 

Han  was  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
country  opposes  "State-run  terrorism, 
a  kind  of  terrorism  organized  by  the 
State."  But  did  Han  then  condemn  the 
terrorist  attack  which  Libya  and  other 


members  of  the  Radical  Entente  have 
supported  and  facilitated  in  recent 
months?  He  did  not.  Instead,  he  con- 
demned United  States  actions  to  pre- 
vent such  terrorist  acts  in  the  future, 
and  accused  the  Republics  of  Israel 
and  South  Africa  of  being  State  spon- 
sors of  terrorism. 

In  perhaps  the  most  revealing  state- 
ment he  made  about  the  nature  of 
international  terrorism,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Ambassador  noted  that 
his  country  had  not  yet  had  to  deal 
with  an  act  of  terrorism.  That  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  closely  the  pattern  of  inter- 
national terrorism  as  coordinated  by 
its  radical  nation-state  sponsors,  such 
as  Libya,  Iran,  Syria,  Cuba,  and  North 
Korea.  Not  only  have  the  countries  of 
the  Communist  bloc  been  imtouched 
by  terrorist  violence,  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  low-intensity 
warfare  being  waged  by  international 
terrorists  to  erode  the  influence  and 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  democracies,  in  general, 
and  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Com- 
munist superpowers  and  their  client 
States  and  allies,  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the 
Houston  Chronicle  article  containing 
Mr.  Han's  remarks  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues.  It  would  be  especially  instruc- 
tive to  the  apologists  and  lobbyists  for 
Communist  China  who  continually  try 
to  convince  us  that  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Republic  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States.  As  recent  events  have 
demonstrated,  you  find  out  who  your 
real  friends  are  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  article  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There' being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Chinue  Envoy  Calls  U.S.  Bomiito  State 
Terrorism 
(By  Nicholas  C.  Chrlss) 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  says  the  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  Libya  was   "state   terrorism"   that 
should  have  been  avoided  through  fair  and 
reasonable  discussions. 

"The  Chinese  government  has  always  con- 
demned kll  forms  of  terrorism,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  against  the^croachment 
upon  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  sUte 
under  the  pretext  of  striking  against  terror- 
ism," Han  Xu  said  In  Houston  Sunday. 

"We  have  always  been  In  favor  of  seeking 
a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  differ- 
ences among' sUtes  through  peaceful  dia- 
logue.." 

Han,  62,  is  a  veteran  diplomat,  having 

served  in  the  So\flet  Union,  in  China's  Llai- 

-son  Office  In  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1973 

to  1979  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  and 

In  the  Foreign  Ministry  at  home. 

Texas  officials  invited  him  to  take  part  in 
the  Sesquicentennial  and  San  Jacinto  Day 
celebration  in  Houston. 

In  1971,  when  Secretary  of  SUte  Henry 
Kissinger  made  a  secret  visit  to  China  to 
prepare  for  an  unprecedented  visit  by  a  U.S. 


president— Richard  M.  Nixon— he  wu  met 
at  the  airport  in  Peking  by  Han.  then  a  For- 
eign Ministry  official. 

"The  use  or  threat  of  force  can  only  fur- 
ther complicate  an  Issue  rather  than  facili- 
tate a  settlement,"  Han  said,  regarding  the 
Libyan  bombing. 

"We  ask  the  U.S.  government  to  stop 
forthwith  Its  encroachment  upon  the  terri-  , 
tory  and  sovereignty  of  Libya  and  call  on 
the  parties  concerned  to  exercise  reatralnt, 
cease  hoatllitlei  and  avoid  the  further  dete- 
rioration of  the  situation  in  the  InteresU  of 
peace  and  the  sUbillty  in  thU  region." 

Asked  what  the  United  SUtes  should  do 
to  combat  Libyan-inspired  and  financed  Ur- 
rorlsm.  Han  replied; 

"I  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  the  con- 
flict. I  haven't  heard  what  the  Libya  side  of 
the  argument  is.  We  have  to  listen  to  both 
sides." 

Han  said  terrorism  had  iU  rooU  In  the  dl- 
placement  of  the  Palestinian  people  from 
their  homeland  by  Israel,  a  position  Chjna— — 
hM  maintained  for  yean.  ^ 

During  the  last  several  yean,  some  mem- 
ben  of  Yasser  Arafat's  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  had  reportedly  received  train- 
ing In  China. 

Han,  who  has  been  in  this  country  one 
year,  said  the  displaced  Palestinians  could 
not  return  home.  "So  they  did  something, 
and  so  It  goes  back  and  forth  and  there  is  no 
end. 

"We  also  oppose  sUte-run  terrorism,  a 
kind  of  terrorism  organized  by  the  state. 
And  such  a  terrorism  also  exisU  in  the 
world,  and  It  kills  a  lot  of  people." 

Han  cited  the  bombing  of  Tunisia  by  Is- 
raeli planes  and  the  South  African  attack 
on  Namibia. 

■The  United  SUtes'  bombing  In  Libya  Is 
also  a  kind  of  state  terrorism  to  a  certain 
extent,"  he  said. 

The  question  of  the  U.8.  air  strike  on 
Libya  was  being  taken  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Han  said,  and  "I  think  the  majority  of 
the  memben  condemn  this  kind  of  attack." 
Asked  what  China  would  do  If  faced  with 
continual  attacks  of  terrorlsU  on  lu  citi- 
zens. Han  replied,  "We  believe  all  this  kind 
of  terrorism  should  be  punished."  He  re- 
ferred to  an  attempted  airliner  hijacking 
several  yean  ago  by  a  co-pilot  and  his  subse- 
quent sentencing  to  prison. 

"We  will  condemn  them  (the  terrorisU)." 
Han  said,  "We  will  try  to  find  out  why  It 
happened.  We  would  try  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment with  a  fair  and  reasonable  dialogue. 
But  up  to  now  we  haven't  met  such  a  situa- 
tion." 

Whether  a  fair  and  reasonable  dialogue 
works  depends  on  "whether  you  have  tried 
enough  or  not,"  Han  said. 

"The  countries  that  support  the  United 
SUtes  (for  lU  Libyan  bombing  strike)  are 
Britain  and  Israel. 

•"I  hope  the  United  SUtes  will  make  a  very 
easy  calculation,"  he  said,  referring  to  iU 
support  of  Israel,  with  3  million  people,  In 
the  Middle  East.  Instead  of  20  million  Arabs. 
"It"s  a  simple  matter  of  mathematics:  You 
Are  supporting  the  minority  Instead  of  the 
majority. 

"You  gave  support  to  Taiwan  and  oppoeed 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  past, 
and  you  support  South  Africa  Instead  of  the 
majority  of  African  people,  and  you  sup- 
ported (President  Anastasio)  Somoza  (of 
Nicaragua)  and  opposed  the  people  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

""We  hope  the  United  SUtes  will  get  along 
with  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  on 
good  terms.  If  you  adopt  the  correct  po«- 
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ture,  you  can  do  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
good  for  the  people  in  the  world. 

"You  send  your  fleet  so  far  away  to  other 
countries  (in  the  Mediterranean  Sea),  and 
you  bomb  other  countries.  For  Instance,  if 
Libya  sends  its  fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
what  would  be  the  United  States'  reaction? 
Sometimes  you  have  to  think  what  the 
people  in  the  world  feel. 

"But  we  are  friends,  and  I  also  hope  we 
can  learn  from  you." 

In  other  matters,  Han  said: 

China's  oil  and  gas  potential  is  large,  that 
the  price-per-barrel  decline  will  probably 
have  some  impact  on  offshore  drilling,  but 
that  none  of  the  foreign  energy  companies 
have  ceased  their  exploration  efforts  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

China's  new  economic  reforms  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  transition  to  capitalism 
but  rather  as  the  building  of  a  socialist 
system  with  "Chinese  characteristics." 

Its  once-inadequate  agricultural  system 
can  now  export  cotton  and  grain. 

The  economic  reforms  and  the  consequent 
new  wealth  have  led  to  some  problems  with 
crime,  pornography  and  corruption  but 
"when  you  open  the  door,  you  cannot  pre- 
vent some  flies  from  coming  in  or  you  must 
keep  it  closed." 

China's  policy  now  is  to  maintain  an  open 
door  policy,  and  that  it  hopes  one  day  to  es- 
tablish a  relationship  with  Taiwan  as  it  in- 
tends to  do  with  Hong  Kong  when  that  Brit- 
ish crown  colony  island  is  returned  to  the 
Chinese  in  1997,  "one  country  with  two  sys- 
tems"—communist  and  capitalist. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Garn  and  Senator  Inoute,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2314,  to  amend  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
not  familiar  with  this  legislation,  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1970.  Its  purpose  and  intent 
were  to  preserve  separate  news  and 
editorial  voices  in  those  cities  which 
could  not  otherwise  provide  more  than 
one  newspaper  with  a  sound  financial 
base.  Specifically,  Congress  sought  to 
preserve  and  encourage  joint  operat- 
ing agreements  whereby  two  newspa- 
pers join  their  commercial  functions 
while  retaining  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct news  voices. 

Oiu-  predecessors  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress were  aware  of  the  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  American  cities 
where  there  were  two  or  more  newspa- 
pers in  both  commercial  and  editorial 
competition.  By  1970,  there  were  only 
45  cities  with  commercially  competi- 
tive newspapers,  plus  22  cities  with 
joint  newspaper  operating  agreements. 
The  concept  of  joint  operating  agree- 
ments for  newspapers  began  in  Albu- 
querque, NM,  in  1933,  where  two  pub- 
lishers recognized  that  there  was  only 
enough  advertising  to  support  one  suc- 
cessful commercial  operation.  In  order 
to  maintain  two  separate  and  distinct 
editorial  and  news  voices  of  the  two 
newspapers,  they  agreed  to  merge  the 
business  operations  of  the  two  newspa- 


pers, leaving  one  sales  force  and  one 
business  office  to  buy  supplies  and 
provide  for  the  circulation  of  both 
newspapers.  There  were  still  two  me- 
chanical staffs,  because  production  of 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  re- 
quire two  production  staffs,  but  only 
one  plant.  Through  the  savings  accom- 
plished by  this  commercial  merger, 
both  newspapers  were  able  to  continue 
their  true  rivalry  by  maintaining  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  news  and  editorial 
voices. 

As  just  mentioned,  there  were  22 
cities  with  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements  in  1970,  one  of  which— 
Bristol,  VA-TN— ceased  being  a  true 
joint  operating  management  by  virtue 
of  having  come  under  single  owner- 
ship. Of  the  remaining  21  in  1970,  18 
remain  intact  and  in  operation— with 
one  plant  but  two  news  voices.  That  is 
a  retention  of  over  85  percent.  During 
this  period  since  1970,  three  additional 
joint  operating  agreements,  approved 
by  Attorneys  General  in  accordance 
with  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act, 
have  come  into  existence  and  are  still 
in  operation. 

Diuing  this  same  period,  from  1970 
through  1985,  there  had  been  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cities 
where  two  or  more  newspapers  are  in 
commercial  competition.  Possibly 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in 
1970  there  were  some  150  cities  with 
morning  and  evening  editions  pub- 
lished by  one  owner,  but  today  that 
number  has  been  reduced  to  some  85 
newspapers,  a  loss  of  about  65  news 
voices.  Fortunately,  through  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  we  still 
have  editorial  and  news  competition  in 
24  cities  where  it  would  not  otherwise 
exist. 

The  act  has  worked  well,  and  has 
served  the  public  interest.  My  bill  rec- 
ognizes this  fact,  and  does  not  seek  or 
propose  radical  changes  in  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act.  Rather,  S. 
2314  is  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  act,  clarifying  two 
provisions  in  order  to  make  explicit 
what  was  clearly  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  91st  Congress  in  enacting 
the  legislation. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  statute  in  1970,  vast  technologi- 
cal and  consumer  marketing  changes 
has  reshaped  the  business  world  as  a 
whole  and  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  in  particular.  Dissemination 
of  the  kind  of  information  traditional- 
ly associated  with  newspapers  is  no 
longer  confined  solely  to  the  news- 
print formats,  and  electronic  transmis- 
sion of  newspapers  to  individual  read- 
ers is  now  practical.  Marketing  strate- 
gies have  evolved  in  response  to  chang- 
ing demographics  and  consumer  inter- 
est, and  techniques  such  as  total 
market  coverage  [TMCl,  whereby 
some  or  all  of  a  newspaper  is  provided 
to  aU  readers  in  a  given  area,  have 
become  conventional  tools  in  the  com- 


petition to  secure  increased  revenues, 
at  least  among  non-JOA  papers. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  NPA  in 
1970,  it  could  not  reasonably  have 
foreseen  the  substantial  pressures 
such  technical  advances  and  rede- 
signed strategies  would  exert  on  the 
newspaper  publishing  business  and 
consequently  did  not  draft  the  legisla- 
tion with  them  specifically  in  mind. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  congressional 
piu-pose  was  and  continues  to  be  the 
preservation  of  competitive  reportorial 
and  editorial  voices  by  authorizing 
competing  newspapers  to  engage  in 
joint  commercial  activities  associated 
with  publishing  their  individual  news- 
papers. It  is  imperative  that  we  now 
make  clear,  by  way  of  amendment, 
that  the  NPA  has  sufficient  elasticity 
to  accommodate  changing  times— and 
form  of  peril— to  insure  that  the  legis- 
lative goal  set  in  1970  stiU  remains 
within  reach. 

Fundamental  to  the  continued  fi- 
nancial well  being  of  JOA's,  as  with  all 
newspapers,  is  the  ability  to  make  use 
of  the  new  technology  and  marketing 
techniques.  However,  arguable  ambi- 
guity in  the  language  of  the  su:t  has 
placed  a  cloud  on  JOA's  right  to  do  so. 
For  example,  the  act  does  not  affirma- 
tively permit  a  JOA  to  engage  in  any 
business  activities  which  would  be 
lawful  for  a  single  newspaper,  al- 
though that  was  Congress'  clear  intent 
in  1970.  Further,  the  list  of  traditional 
newspaper  functions  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 3(2),  15  U.S.C.  §  1802(2)  and  the 
definition  of  "newspaper  publication" 
in  section  3(4),  15  U.S.C.  §  1802(4),  can 
be  misread  as  more  restrictive  than 
those  provisions  were  intended  to  be. 

The  potential  this  statutory  ambigu- 
ity gives  rise  to  for  a  harshly  narrow 
construction  of  JOA's  exemption 
under  the  act  effectively  chills  some 
JOA's  in  their  commercial  endeavors. 
Not  only  must  a  JOA  fear  criminal 
prosecution  if  it  guesses  wrong  on 
some  business  activity,  but  it  faces  the 
threat  of  treble  damages  in  a  civil  suit, 
not  to  mention  the  exceptionally  high 
cost— win  or  lose— of  antitrust  litiga- 
tion, a  threat  which  many  of  the  par- 
ties to  such  agreements  are  unequivo- 
cally unable  to  bear. 

These  fears  are  far  from  grotmdless. 
Although  there  has  been  no  new  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  prompt  con- 
cern in  the  tradition  of  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Co.  v.  United  States,  394 
U.S.  131  (1969),  which  helped  give  rise 
to  the  1970  legislation,  the  court  in 
Wick  v.  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  598 
F.  Supp.  1155  (D.  Ariz.  1984),  involving 
the  same  Tucson  JOA,  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  certain  marketing  ac- 
tivities imdertaken  by  the  JOA  on  the 
basis  of  a  narrow  and  restrictive  con- 
struction of  the  act.  The  court  ex- 
pressly noted  that  authorization  for 
the  challenged  activities  should  come 
from  Congress. 


The  combination  of  the  chilling 
effect  inherent  in  the  arguable  ambi- 
guity of  the  act,  together  with  past 
and  threatened  litigation,  acts  power- 
fully to  undermine  Congress's  decided 
purpose  to  preserve  multiple  editorial 
VQices  through  JOA's.  Pear  of  proa^u- 
tion  and/or  civil  damages  will  discour- 
ige  JOA's  from  competing  on  an  equal 
basis  in  the  information  dissemination 
business,  vrith  negative  impact  on 
their  financial  well-being.  Inevitably, 
an  existing  JOA,  thus  hamstrung,  may 
lose  its  appeal  for  the  financially 
healthy  member  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  prospects  for  future  JOA  for- 
mation will  be  sharply  diminished. 

The  proposed  amendment  will, 
through  clarification  of  Congress' 
original  intent,  help  to  insure  the 
future  of  multiple  editorial  voices 
through  JOA's  and  thereby  implement 
the  congressional  goals  which  underlie 
the  1970  legislation. 

The  bill  amends  the  definition  of 
"newspaper  publication"  contained  in 
section  3(4)  of  the  act,  15  U.S.C. 
§1802(4),  and  provides  clarification  bi 
section  4(c)  regarding  the  legitimate 
scope  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the' 
participants  in  a  joint  newspaper  oper- 
ating agreement  which  the  Congress 
deems  consistent  with  antitrust  laws. 

The  amendment  to  the  definition  of 
"newspaper  publication"*is  designed  to 
permit  JOA's  to  operate,  as  do  all 
other  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  in 
an  economic  environment  character- 
ized by  rapidly  changing  technology 
and  marketing  techniques.  The  dele- 
tion of  the  reference  to  "newsprint 
paper"  will  encourage  JOA's  to  utilize 
newly  emerging  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, including  improved  resolution 
paper,  such  as  "slick"  paper,  and  to 
engage  in  newly  emerging  technology 
such  as  electronic  publishing  which 
would  otherwise  be  incompatible  with 
the  production  of  a  traditionally  con- 
ceived newsprint  format  newspaper. 

Reference  in  the  amendment  to  de- 
livery "in  whole  or  in  part"  acknowl- 
edges changing  marketing  strategies 
which  may  call  for  the  distribution  of 
variously  composed  portions  of  news- 
papers at  commercially  opportune 
times,  as  well  as  electronic  delivery. 
Use  of  the  phrase  "whole  publication" 
is  designed  to  forestall  the  sort  of 
costly  hair-splitting  which  character- 
izes the  approach  of  the  Wick  court 
and  returns  the  focus  of  any  inquiry 
to  the  entire  publication,  where  it  be- 
longs, and  not  to  individual  compo- 
nents. The  term  "readers,"  as  opposed 
to  "subscribers,"  is  expressly  employed 
to  permit  JOA's  to  make  use  of  TMC— 
total  market  coverage— a  technique 
with  wide  application  in  today's  com- 
petition for  advertising  revenue. 

The  language  added  to  section  4(c), 
15  U.S.C.  i  1803(c),  provides  a  positive 
thrust  to  the  act,  the  absence  of  which 
appears  to  have  led  to  unnecessarily 
restrictive  interpretations  which  have 


been  contrary  to  legislative  Intent.  It 
was  felt  that  although  section  4(c)  as 
originally  enacted  made  abundantly 
clear  that  actions  prohibited  to  single 
newspapers  were  equally  imlawful 
when  undertaken  by  JOA's,  it  should 
be  equally  clear  that  JOA's  are  enti- 
tled to  engage  in  all  of  the  same  com- 
mercial activities  which  are  lawfully 
imdertaken  by  single  newspapers. 
Thus,  S.  2314  makes  explicit  what  is 
implicit  in  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act. 

The  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  favor  a  JOA  newspaper  over 
any  other  newspaper,  nor  should  it  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  predatory 
pricing,  any  other  predatory  practice, 
or  any  other  conduct  which  would  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws  if  engaged  in  by 
a  single  newspaper.  S.  2314  reaffirms 
that  a  JOA  should  be  analogized  to  a 
merger.  Thus,  the  JOA  itself  is  not  Il- 
legal if  the  requirements  of  the  act  are 
satisfied,  but  its  behavior  will  be  ille- 
gal to  the  same  extent  as  the  same  be- 
havior by  a  single  newspaper. 

The  public  interest  in  preserving 
JOA  newspapers,  and  permitting  them 
to  compete  as  single  newspapers  com- 
pete, is  a  sound  basis  for  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one  more, 
and  I  would  concede,  parochial  reason 
why  I  am  sponsoring  this  bill.  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  the  State  of  Utah,  have 
been  blessed  with  two  excellent  news- 
papers which  operate  under  a  joint  op- 
erating agreement.  These  two  newspa- 
pers—each with  its  own  and  independ- 
ent news  voice— well  serve  the  public, 
their  readers,  and  advertisers.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  unfair  restrictive  limi- 
tations put  upon  their  operations.  It  Is 
to  further  preserve  joint  operating 
agreements,  like  that  Involving  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret 
News,  that  I  have  sponsored  this  limit- 
ed amendment  to  the  Newspaper  Pres- 
ervation Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 


resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  130,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  120). 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Rm.  120) 
setting  forth  the  congrenional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Ctovemment  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987, 1988.  and  1989. 

The  Sehate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending 

E>eConcini  Amendment  No.  1803,  to  in- 
crease budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  functional  category  "Tao, 
administration  pf  Justice. 

Melcher  Amendment  No.^806,  to  transfer 
$21,000,000  from  function  60  (National  De- 
fense) to  function  270  (Energy)  to  fund  re- 
search and,'  development  of  Magnetohydro- 
dynamic  (MHD)  Generators. 

AimSltXNT  NO.  ISOS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  that  the  pending  business  Is 
the  DeConcinl-Abdnor  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  is  correct. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  advise  me  of  the  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  one-half  hour  remaining  on  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na has  20  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  5  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  essentially  three  ar- 
guments raised  against  the  pending 
amendment.  First,  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations have  charged  that  some- 
how the  authors  of  this  amendment 
have  retreated  from  their  original  pur- 
pose as  outlined  in  our  Dear  Colleague 
letter  of  April  22,  signed  by  Senator 
Abdnor  and  myself;  that  somehow  we 
have  heard  the  ground  swell  of  opposi- 
tion against  cutting  the  international 
affairs  function  and  recrafted  our  in- 
tentions; and  that  somehow  we  scram- 
bled around  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
invent  new  ways  to  achieve  savings  in 
fimction  150  in  light  of  charges  that 
our  amendment  would  cripple  aid  to 
Israel  or  Egypt  or  our  international 
antiterrorlst  programs.  To  these 
charges  I  say,  nonsense. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  cut  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt. 
As  was  pointed  out  last  Thursday  by 
Senator  LuoAR,  there  is  roughly  $8.S 
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billion  there  for  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
international  security  assistance,  leav- 
ing over  $10  billion  for  other  functions 
in  the  foreign  assistance  function. 
This  means  we  can  easily  absorb  the 
$163  million  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Our  amendment  is  very  clear.  The 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  was  clear  and 
our  floor  statements  are  clear  that  we 
want  to  reduce  total  spending  for 
international  affairs  and  general  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  accommodate  an 
increase  in  administration  of  justice  to 
beef  up  certain  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. Our  floor  statements  elaborate 
on  our  amendment's  purpose  by 
saying  that  we  do  not  need  any  cuts  in 
aid  to  Israel  or  Egypt  in  order  to 
achieve  the  overall  reductions  pro- 
posed. In  fact,  we  suggest  a  number  of 
other  programs  where  this  small  re- 
duction can  be  achieved  without  all  of 
the  doom  and  gloom  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  seem  to 
think  will  be  forthcoming  if  our 
amendment  prevails. 

In  fact,  everybody  knows  that  the 
final  appropriation  will  occur  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  We  will  fund,  and 
this  Senator  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
determination  to  continuously  and 
fully  fund  the  needs  of  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

We  all  refer  to  fimction  150  as  the 
"foreign  operations"  function  or  the 
"foreign  aid"  function;  or,  as  Senator 
LuGAR  referred  to  it.  "the  foreign  as- 
sistance" function.  But  there  is  much 
more  in  that  function  than  just  so- 
called  foreign  aid  programs— I  know  it 
and  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
know  it.  For  those  who  choose  to  nar- 
rowly construe  the  intent  of  our 
amendment,  I  would  refer  them  to 
pages  5-18  in  the  President's  budget 
book  to  see  what  other  activities  are 
covered  by  that  function  and  our 
If  time  permitted,  I 
them   into   the   Record 


amendment, 
would  read 
here. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  a  cut  in 
function  150  would  cripple  the  budgets 
of  those  programs  contained  in  that 
function.  Nonsense.  Our  reduction  in 
function  150— BA— presents  a  cut  of 
0.89  percent— less  than  1  percent 
below  the  budget  resolution  level  of 
fimding  for  150.  The  cut  in  outlays  is 
only  $84  million  or  0.58  percent  below 
the  budget  resolution  level,  so  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  our  amendment 
will  make  even  a  "ripple"  in  the  "sea 
of  billions"  that  makes  up  the  interna- 
tional affairs  fimction.  It  is  also  hard 
to  cry  many  tears  over  function  150's 
plight  when  we  all  know  that  foreign 
aid  outlays  have  increased  by  113  per- 
cent in  the  last  5V4  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
$200  million  for  the  three  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  that  are  the  target  of 
our  amendment,  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  2.800  law  enforcement  officers  who 
are  currently  involved  in  our  war  on 


drugs;  combating  domestic  terrorism; 
protecting  the  President;  and  fighting 
weapons  and  explosives  traffickers.  If 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment  are 
"singing  the  blues"  about  how  tight 
function  150  spending  will  be  next 
year.  I  suggest  that  they  take  a  look  at 
what  this  budget  resolution  would  do 
to  the  Customs  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  and 
the  Secret  Service. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  argue  quite  skillfully 
that  a  cut  in  function  150  is  a  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

All  of  a  sudden,  foreign  aid  has 
become  a  national  security  issue.  It 
was  not  so  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  "for- 
eign aid"  and  a  big  giveaway.  Again.  I 
say  these  charges  are  nonsense  and  I 
suspect  that  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  know  full  well  that  our 
international  security  programs,  in- 
cluding aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  and 
our  war  against  terrorism  will  not  lose 
a  nickel  by  this  amendment. 

Neither  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  let  our  critical  inter- 
national programs  be  touched  even 
though  foreign  aid  is  up  over  113  per- 
cent over  the  past  5  years.  My  col- 
leagues also  know  full  well  that  there 
are  programs  and  activities  in  function 
150  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  "na- 
tional security." 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  nifty  exam- 
ples: $400,000  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  luxury  ocean  liner  travel  by 
Embassy  employees;  $8.5  million  over 
3  years  for  an  exhibition  and  fair  in 
Brisbane.  Australia;  Over  $9  million  on 
films  portraying  "Film  Making  in  the 
U.S.A.,"  "American  Theatre  Today." 
and  other  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
hibits. The  fiscal  year  1986  request  for 
educational  and  cultural  programs  was 
$159.1  million— up  56  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1984  levels;  $349,000  on  a 
Sports  America  Program;  a  197-per- 
cent increase  in  State  Department 
operational  expenses  over  the  past  6 
years;  a  117-percent  increase  in  USIA 
travel  since  fiscal  year  1981;  $29.5  mil- 
lion for  public  relations  and  congres- 
sional affairs  at  the  State  Department; 
and  fvmds  were  spent  out  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Work 
Agency  [UNRWA]  program  to  support 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Jordan  and  Syria. 
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So  let  us  not  drape  the  cloak  of  "na- 
tional security"  over  fimction  150 
when  we  see  these  kinds  of  accounts 
and  expenditures. 

One  other  point.  Mr.  President.  We 
are  aU  obsessed  with  the  issue  of  reve- 
nues and  how  we  can  increase  them 
without  a  tax  increase.  This  amend- 
ment calls  for  nothing  in  the  area  of 
tax  increases.  I  can  tell  you  that  if  the 
DeConcini  amendment  passes  and  the 
Appropriations    Committee    provides 


the  actual  appropriations  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  our  data  shows  that  Cus- 
toms will  bring  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion into  the  Treasury  next  year. 

That  iB  more  than  a  10-to-l  return  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  money  that  will 
be  spent  to  boost  Customs  staffing 
next  year.  I  hope  that  the  smoke- 
screen and  cloak  of  national  defense 
thrown  around  foreign  aid— which  I 
must  say  is  a  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proach for  the  foreign  aid  giveaway 
program— is  not  taken  seriously. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  his  time. 
Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
DeConcini  amendment  would  increase 
budget  authority  by  $200  million  and 
outlays  by  $168  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  programs  of  function  750, 
administration  of  justice.  Offsets  are 
provided  in  fimction  150,  international 
affairs,  and  function  800,  general  gov- 
ernment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
throughout  my  career  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  Hampshire,  and  also  here 
In  the  Senate,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  for  law  enforcement  and 
adequate  fimding  for  it.  Many  of  the 
programs  of  function  750  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies,  of.  which  I  am  chairman. 
Therefore.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  that  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  we  do 
not  shortchange  essential  programs  to 
protect  our  citizens.  Indeed,  the  need 
to  protect  our  citizens  is  the  reason 
why  I  must  oppose  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  originally  intended 
that  the  increase  for  law  enforcement 
programs  be  accommodated  by  a  de- 
crease in  foreign  aid.  On  Thursday, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator 
LuGAR.  and  my  colleagues  Senator 
Pell  and  Senator  Inouye  presented 
evidence  of  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment on  foreign  aid  programs.  If  it  is 
now  the  totention  of  the  sponsors  that 
funds  for  the  State  Department  be  re- 
duced, the  result  in  part  could  be  the 
elimination  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Program— a  program  already  reduced 
substantially  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

The  administration  has  requested 
$2.1  billion  for  the  diplomatic  security 
program  in  1986  and  1987.  The  Budget 
Committee  assumes  $500  million  in 
budget  authority  and  less  than  $100 
million  in  outlays  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gram. If  the  $84  mUlion  decrease  in 
outlays  proposed  by  this  amendment 
were  applied  exclusively  to  the  State 
Department,  no  additional  diplomatic 


security  funds  will  be  available  to  pro- 
tect American  personnel  overseas. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
could,  of  course,  decide  to  fund  diplo- 
matic security  by  reducing  the  funding 
level  for  other  State  Department  oper- 
ations. While  we  may  decide  to  do  this 
to  some  extent,  the  Budget  Committee 
already  assumes  a  freeze  for  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  account  of  the  State 
Department.  Therefore,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  further  reductions, 
without  In  some  cases  doing  things 
which  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  want  to  do. 

If  the  outlay  reduction  were  to  be  as- 
sessed agidnst  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  it  is  going  to  require  a 
massive  reduction  beyond  the  10  per- 
cent cut  below  a  breeze— and  I  empha- 
size "below  a  freeze"— already  assumed 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  As  it  is.  the 
budget  resolution  assumes  a  funding 
level  $281.7  million  below  the  requests 
of  these  agencies.  This  may  halt  the 
modernization  efforts  at  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  substantially  reduce 
student  exchange  programs  in  Central 
America  and  elsewhere  where  we  must 
continue  to  compete  with  our  Ideologi- 
cal adversaries.  Further  cuts  will  crip- 
ple the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  unbiased  news  and  informa- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  amendment  would  also  shift 
funds  from  general  government 
budget  function  to  administration  of 
justice  programs.  The  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  intend  that  the  funds  be 
available  for  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Since  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
general  government  has  jurisdiction 
over  programs  in  both  budget  func- 
tions, and  since  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  include  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, they  are  free  to  shift  funds 
between  appropriations  accounts  as 
they  see  fit.  Therefore,  this  debate 
should  more  properly  occur  in  the  con- 
text of  the  section  302(b)  allocation 
process  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  during  committee  consider- 
ation of  the  Treasury  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  from  Arizona  and  South 
Dakota  over  the  level  of  funding  as- 
sumed In  the  budget  resolution  for 
programs  In  budget  function  750.  As 
we  continue  work  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  may  want  to  address  the  inad- 
equate funding  levels  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
However,  the  amendment  in  Its 
present  form  could  sacrifice  the  safety 
of  American  citizens  overseas  for  pro- 
grams that  could  be  funded  from 
other  areas  of  the  budget.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  managers 
of  the  resolution  for  protecting  my 
right  to  debate  this  amendment  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  ask  for  an 
additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Hollings  has  asked  that  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  given 
permission  to  withdraw  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Rollings  has  a  statement  that  he 
wishes  to  have  appear  in  the  Rbcoro 
at  this  point  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Abdnor/DeConclni  amendment  adding 
$200  million  to  function  750. 1  thought 
it  was  a  good  amendment  as  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  Secret  Service,  and 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms certainly  needs  the  enhance- 
ments that  those  additional  funds 
would  have  provided.  As  I  understood 
the  Dear  Colleague  letter  that  was  cir- 
culated on  behalf  of  the  amendment, 
the  additional  allocation  for  function 
750  would  have  been  offset  by  de- 
creases for  foreign  aid  and  general 
government. 

I  have  read  the  Recoro  of  last 
Thursday's  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  find  that  the  reduction  in  func- 
tion 150  is  now  to  come  from  State  De- 
partment operations.  While  I  would 
expect  that  the  State  Department 
could  be  trimmed  back  some,  we  need 
anything  that  we  can  save  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  posts  overseas.  The 
overall  amount  projected  for  the  De- 
partment In  the  resolution  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  mount  the  security  enhance- 
ment program  requested. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the 
changed  circumstances  I  ask  that  my 
name  be  deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Abdnor/DeConcInl  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  my  friend  from  Arizona  for 
being  so  gracious  In  yielding  me  this 
time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes'  time  to  the  Senator 

from  California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na and  to  support  his  amendment. 


I  am  not  unimpressed  with  the  ardor 
of  the  opponents.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  grave  analysis  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  made  of  their 
arguments  lays  bare  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  does  not  propose  to. take 
money  from  essential  functions.  It 
does  not  In  any  way  threaten  our  na- 
tional security.  It  certainly  does  not 
undermine  the  assistance  we  have 
steadfastly  provided  to  allies— specifi- 
cally, to  Israel  and  Egypt— in  order  to 
achieve  the  overall  reduction,  the 
rather  small  one  he  is  proposing, 
which,  though  small,  can  have  an 
enormous  impact  in  improving  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement.  In  Improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts 
made  by  those  seeking  to  wage  a  very 
lopsided  war  against  drug  and  sub- 
stance abuse  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  made  very  clear  that  there  are  any 
number  of  Items  within  the  overall 
function  of  foreign  assistance  that 
really  do  not  meet  the  test  of  prior- 
ities. Rather  than  repeat  all  those  ar- 
guments, I  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
focus  upon  what  this  budget  resolu- 
tion 1b  all  about. 

Yes.  we  can  wait  until  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  individ- 
ual authorizing  committees  seek  to 
pinpoint  these  expenditures  in  the 
bills  which  are  their  responsibility,  but 
in  this  budget  resolution  what  we  are 
concerned  with  is  the  setting  and 
keeping  of  priorities. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  urgent  pri- 
ority than  the  improvement  of  the 
means  whereby  those  in  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  related  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  seek  to  combat  the  traf- 
fic of  drugs  into  this  Nation;  because, 
to  the  extent  they  are  successful  In 
dealing  with  the  problem  at  Its  origin 
and  to  the  extent  they  are  successful 
In  Interdicting  the  flow  of  drugs  Into 
the  United  States,  we  avoid  the  Infi- 
nitely more  costly  problem  of  dealing 
with  it  at  the  retail  level,  where  indi- 
vidual police  departments  are  required 
to  hire  more  police,  where  there  are 
more  prosecutors  who  do  nothing  but 
prosecute  drug  cases,  where  prisons 
are  filled  to  the  extent  of  60  percent 
of  their  capacity  by  those  convicted  of 
drug  related  cases. 

It  is  inexpressibly  costly  to  the 
people  who  should  be  our  basic  con- 
cern, the  youth  of  America,  many  of 
whose  lives  are  blighted  permanently 
because  of  the  failure  of  this  Nation  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  matter  or  to 
accord  adequate  responses  to  this 
fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  on 
this  floor  in  terms  of  my  commitment 
to  national  security.  I  think  we  need  to 
honor  our  treaty  obligations.  This 
Nation  has  given  abundant  proof  that 
It  is  a  dependabe  ally.  But  that  Is  not 
threatened  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 
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To  the  contrary,  what  he  is  saying  is 
that  this  Nation  thinks  enough  of  its 
primary  resource,  its  young  people,  to 
expend  some  financial  resources  for 
their  protection.  He  could  not  be  more 
right.  That  is  the  highest  priority,  cer- 
tainly a  higher  priority  than  ocean 
liner  voyages  or  art  exhibitions. 

I  happen  to  represent  the  State  that 
is  the  home  of  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry. I  am  delighte^  that  the  State 
Department  is  proud  of  that  Industry 
and  is  willing  to  expend  some  money 
on  filming  the  U.S.A.  There  are  more 
urgent  priorities. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  made  clear  in  this  brief  sample 
that  not  everything  contained  in  this 
budget  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  assistance  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security,  to  our 
honoring  our  treaty  obligations.  What 
he  is  saying  is  that  we  must  honor  a 
commitment  to  basic  decency.  We 
must  say  to  those  whose  lives  are  laid 
on  the  line  as  law  enforcers  that  we 
are  not  going  to  subject  them  need- 
lessly to  a  voliune  of  drug  traffic  that 
can  be  curtailed  If  we  provide  ade- 
quate resources. 

Recently,  I  flew  over  the  border  in 
my  home  commimity  of  San  Diego. 
There  has  been  a  successful  campaign 
waged  against  drug  traffic  in  south 
Florida.  Its  success  is  reflected  in  the 
Increased  drug  traffic  and  pressure  on 
the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Customs  Service  is  inad- 
equately prepared  and  inadequately 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  sophisticat- 
ed methodology  and  equipment  used 
by  those  engaged  in  the  very  profita- 
ble drug  traffic. 

I  want  some  alrcrafts,  some  radar, 
and  some  personnel  to  try  to  plug  this 
gap.  We  are  talking  about  a  much 
more  challenging  situation  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  The  Southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  is  not  flat.  It  has 
a  border  filled  with  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. Radar  does  not  have  the  same 
effectiveness  there  which  it  has  in  the 
Southeast. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
asking  is  little  enough.  It  is  right.  He 
deserves  to  be  supported.  It  will  not 
undermine  our  national  security  if  we 
are  successful  in  the  fight  against  the 
drug  traffickers  who  reap  massive 
profits.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3  of 
my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  we  saw  a 
vote  whereby  the  U.S.  Senate  decided 
that  it.  was  not  going  to  move  $25  mil- 
lion out  of  function  150  into  another 


part  of  Government,  health,  so  as  to 
indicate  that  we  might  want  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  spent  for  immuniza- 
tion for  disease  than  is  currently  being' 
contemplated  by  this  budget.  The  U.S. 
Senate  turned  that  amendment  down 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  46. 

Having  done  that,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  Senate  would  not  now  under- 
stand that  the  prediction  made  then 
on  the  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
LuGAR,  is  not  now  beginning  to  occur. 

The  Budget  Committee  sets  broad 
parameters  in  each  of  these  functions, 
and  where  they  are  discretionary  ap- 
propriated accounts,  none  of  these 
numbers  is  the  final  word.  All  of  the 
programs  involved  in  this  amendment 
are  clearly  discretionary.  The  only 
thing  that  is  the  final  word  is  the  simi 
total;  and  the  appropriators  will  have 
their  turn,  through  formal  allocations 
between  those  fimctions,  to  determine 
precisely  at  what  level  each  small 
number  within  those  large  functions  is 
going  to  be. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  said  that  the  $25  mil- 
lion for  immunization  would  just  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  come 
here  and  have  us  make  an  easy  vote. 

After  all,  even  if  it  is  not  terribly  de- 
terminative of  what  happens,  why  do 
you  not  decide  that  we  should  take 
funds  out  of  foreign  relations  for  now 
and  put  funds  in  drug  enforcement 
and  other  things  for  now,  and  indicate 
that  you  made  a  good  vote? 

I  compliment  the  Senate  for  under- 
standing that  the  function  150,  foreign 
assistance,  was  cut  more  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  its  assumptions 
than  any  other  program  the  President 
sent  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  remind  Senators  again  that  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  my  wonderful  friend 
from  Arizona  and  my  wonderful  friend 
Senator  Abdnor  are  here.  They  are 
the  appropriators  for  that  part  of 
Government  that  has  these  programs 
in  it.  They  are  not  the  appropriators 
for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program. 
So  they  come  here  and  say:  "We  have 
looked,  and  we  think  it  will  be  easier 
for  us  to  get  what  we  are  going  to  need 
in  appropriations"— not  assured,  but 
easier— "if  we  can  take  money  from 
somewhere  else  today,  even  though 
this  action  is  not  conclusive,  and  put  it 
in  our  function  from  which  we  have  to 
appropriate." 

I  hope  that  the  budget  process  on 
the  floor,  in  the  remaining  days,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  each  appropriation 
group  similarly  coming  here  and 
saying,  "Mine  is  Idnd  of  tight,  and  I 
will  take  it  out  of  defense  or  foreign 
assistance." 

D  1100 

My  bottom  line  is  if  there  is  more 
money  needed  for  Customs,  Senator 


DOMENICI  wants  more;  if  there  is  more 
needed  for  those  other  programs  that 
Senator  Domenici  is  talking  about 
here,  I  am  also  for  them. 

Clearly  we  can  argue  that  out  in  the 
appropriation  process.  That  is  where  it 
will  occur.  That  is  where  the  decision 
will  end  up  being  binding. 

But  to  come  down  here  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  find  the  least  politi- 
cally supported  program  around,  for- 
eign aid,  and,  at  least  for  now  until  the 
consequences  are  understood,  act  like 
we  are  doing  something  good  by 
taking  something  away  from  a  budget 
fimction  that  has  little  support,  is,  I 
believe,  the  wrong  way  to  do  things. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
have  the  strong  will  that  it  had  last 
week  in  rejecting  a  supposed  tradeoff 
between  international  programs  and  a 
much  more  emotional  domestic  pro- 
gram, a  much  smaller  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  the  position  I  know  he  is  obligated 
to  take  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  also  for  his  strong  sup- 
port in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  other  areas  demonstrated  for  the 
effort  to  combat  drugs. 

He  points  out,  however,  or  leaves  the 
impression  that  we  are  just  picking  on 
foreign  assistance  and  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee.  That  is  not 
true. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  of  this 
transfer  comes  out  of  general  Govern- 
ment—an account  that  directly  affects 
the  Treasury  Subcommittee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  is  the  ranking 
minority  member.  So  we  have  split  it, 
and  not  taken  all  of  the  offsetting  re- 
ductions in  function  150. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  quickly 
point  out  some  statistics  on  Customs 
funding  and  personnel.  In  1980,  there 
were  13,820  people  involved  in  the 
Customs  drug  effort.  This  is  the  air 
marine,  and  other  drug  Interdiction 
programs.  In  1985,  there  were  13,042, 
and  estimated  for  1986  are  13,264.  So 
it  has  gone  down  over  5  years. 

I  do  not  think  the  State  Department 
can  show  that  its  personnel  levels  have 
gone  down,  because  they  have  not. 
They  have  gone  up  substantially. 

Let  us  just  talk  about  foreign  aid, 
what  we  give  away  in  this  coimtry  to 
other  countries. 

Bolivia  is  a  nice  country  with  good 
people,  but  a  major  drug  producer.  I 
am  sure  they  would  like  to  see  their 
government  turn  around  and  change. 
They  receive  $54  million  in  loans  and 
grants  from  the  United  States,  and 
$1.4  billion  from  the  international 
agencies  to  which  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  contributor. 

Columbia  receives  $12.1  million  in 
loans   and   grants   from   the   United 
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states  of  America  and  $7.8  biUion 
from  international  agencies,  and 
again,  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
contributor. 

Belize,  a  major  transshipment  point 
for  drugs  into  the  United  States,  re- 
ceives $23.3  million  in  loans  and 
grants. 

Outlays  for  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  wind  up  this  debate,  are  up 
113  percent  since  1980.  Military  assist- 
ance grants  since  1980  are  up  580  per- 
cent. FMS  credits  and  grants  are  up  96 
percent  since  1980.  Economic  support 
cash  transfers  are  up  80  percent  since 
1980,  and  the  USIA  budget  is  up  87 
percent. 

My  good  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said  we  will  cripple  our  ability  to 
tell  the  story  about  democracy.  How 
do  you  tell  the  story  with  USIA  when 
their  travel  since  1981  is  up  117  per- 
cent? That  is  not  telling  any  story.  It 
is  wasting  money  and  giving  it  to  the 
wrong  place  when  we  have  a  good  al- 
ternative. 

In  the  State  Department  have  oper- 
ation expenses  been  hurt?  Have  they 
slid  like  Customs  and  other  drug  en- 
forcement agencies?  Not  at  all.  State 
Department  operational  expenses 
since  1980  have  gone  up  197  percent. 

So  do  not  tell  or  kid  anybody  that 
we  cannot  afford  a  $163  million  trans- 
fer from  the  International  affairs  ac- 
count. We  can.  It  is  important  that  the 
priorities  be  established  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  As  the  Senator  from 
California  pointed  out.  where  is  this 
country  if  we  cannot  put  these  prior- 
ities as  nvunber  one— to  do  something 
about  drugs. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  and  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  this 
amendment. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
this  over  the  weekend,  trying  to  place 
everything  in  appropriate  priorities. 
No  matter  how  I  look  at  this  problem  I 
am  firmly  convinced  this  amendment 
is  the  right  way  to  go  to  do  justice  to 
budgets  of  the  Customs  Service,  Secret 
Service,  and  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms. 

When  we  speak  of  national  security, 
1  do  not  know  where  we  could  speak 
stronger  for  national  security  than  de- 
scribing what  these  agencies  provide. 

We  are  trying  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, as  I  know  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  would  want  us  to 
do.  We  think  we  are  here. 

F\inction  150,  the  international  af- 
fairs account,  which  totals  $18.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  would  be  re- 
duced by  only  ^163  million  in  budget 
authority  for  the  purposes  set  out  In 
this  amendment. 

Prom  where,  Mr.  President,  do  we 
suggest  that  this  adjustment  could  be 
made  in  the  150  international  affairs 


function  without  crippling  our  nation- 
al security?  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
look  very  far  to  find  it. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  thoughts 
here. 

Substantially  more  than  $1  billion 
would  be  provided  to  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place  to 
Invest  than  for  national  security.  If 
you  want  to  invest  into  that  by  fund- 
ing Customs  and  these  other  agencies 
of  which  we  speak. 

Another  $6  billion  appears  In  foreign 
military  credit  sales,  involving  more 
credit  actually  than  hard  sales,  I 
might  say. 

Listen  to  this:  Nearly  $1  bUlion 
would  be  given  by  way  of  assessments 
and  contributions  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  related  activities. 

Let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves.  Are  we 
suggesting  the  $163  million  we  are 
talking  about  taking  out  of  this  huge 
accoimt  win  really  make  for  some  true 
national  security.  I  think  not.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  drugs  out  of  this 
Nation,  to  protect  our  people,  to  carry 
out  the  function  and,  yes,  these  agen- 
cies are  collectors  of  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
other  words  In  conclusion  on  this 
amendment.  We  have  discussed  the 
merits  of  it  in  the  debate  over  the  last 
several  days.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  dng 
problem  and  the  debate  has  centeiri 
on  this  issue.  I  would,  however,  stress 
the  fact  that  by  increasing  the  staff- 
ing levels  at  customs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  we 
can  raise  significant  revenue  from 
duty  collection.  We  will  also  protect 
American  business  and  jobs  by  reduc- 
ing the  importation  of  fraudulent 
goods  such  as  steel  and  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  deficit.  Projections  are  that 
collections  from  these  additional  per- 
sonnel could  total  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

I  repeat  that.  Added  personnel  in 
these  agencies  could  bring  in  as  much 
as  an  extra  $1  billion  In  the  next  year. 
That  alone  should  justify  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  simendment. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator 
DeConcini.  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  opponents  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  my  colleagues  from 
Arizona  and  South  Dakota,  Senators 
DeConcini  and  Abdnor,  in  this  amend- 
ment to  transfer  $200  million  from  the 
foreign  operations  account  to  function 


750— administration  of  Justice.  Senator 
DxCoNciNi  and  I  both  sit  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee.  We 
have  always  been  supporters  of  sensi- 
ble foreign  aid.  Used  wisely,  it  can 
offer  hope  and  opportunity  to  milliona 
of  people  overseas  who  live  in  poverty. 
But  In  the  past  6  yean,  we  have  seen 
spending  on  grant  military  aid  In- 
crease S80  percent  and  our  overall 
spending  for  foreign  aid  increase  113 
percent.  This  year  we  are  being  asked 
to  increase  foreign  aid  another  8  per- 
cent, at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
maldng  major  cuts  in  vital  domestic 
programs. 

One  of  these  cuts  which  concerns  me 
very  much  is  the  administration's  pro- 
posed $4,282  million  cut  In  Federal 
funding  for  meals,  lodging,  and  travel 
expenses  for  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  take  part  in 
training  programs  at  the  FBI  Acade- 
my at  Quantico,  VA. 

These  11 -week  programs  provide 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  the  very  best  training  avail- 
able. Letters  I  have  received  recently 
from  Vermont  police  officers  describe 
their  training  at  Queintlco  as  the 
single  most  important  experience  in 
their  early  law  enforcement  careers.  I 
am  reminded  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  which  has  come  out 
strongly  against  this  cut.  that  it  would 
have  a  particularly  devastating  effect 
on  small,  rural  police  departments 
that  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses. 

Senator  DeConcini  and  I  are  both 
former  prosecutors.  We  luiow  that 
there  is  simply  no  substitute  for  well- 
trained  law  enforcement  officers. 
They  are  the  key  to  successful  pros- 
ecutions, particularly  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases  involving  violent  crimes.  Big- 
time  drug  traffickers  and  organized 
crime  are  serious  problems  today,  and 
the  Federal  and  State  officers  who 
handle  these  cases  get  the  largest 
share  of  Federal  funds.  But  the  local 
police  officer  who  is  on  the  front  line 
solving  the  dally  rapes  and  robberies 
also  needs  our  support.  These  crimes 
occur  in  rural  as  well  es  urban  commu- 
nities, and  they  are  equally  terrifying 
to  their  victims. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  would  yield  for  a 
moment,  I  want  to  say  that  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more  on  this  point. 
There  is  nothing  more  frustrating 
than  to  see  a  case  involving  a  heln(Kis 
crime  be  thrown  out  of  court  because 
of  some  avoidable  mistake  by  a  police 
officer  who  mishandled  the  investiga- 
tion, whether  it  was  a  failure  to  prop- 
erly secure  the  evidence  or  an  improp- 
erly obtained  confession.  Well-trained 
police  officers  and  good  law  enforce- 
ment are  synonomous. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  result  in 
a  cost  of  $2,260  for  each  State  or  local 
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law  enforcement  officer  for  meals  and 
lodging  for  the  basic  11-week  training 
course,  and  additional  expenses  for 
travel.  For  a  single  Vermont  trainee, 
the  total  cost  would  exceed  $2,500  dol- 
lars. This  may  sound  like  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  a  large,  urban 
law  enforcement  agency,  but  for  rural 
States  like  Vermont  it  would  drastical- 
ly curtail  if  not  completely  eliminate 
the  availability  of  these  important 
training  courses  for  State  and  local 
police  officers. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  for  my  own 
State  the  effect  of  this  cut  would  be 
equally  devastating.  At  a  time  when 
the  rate  of  violent  crime  is  again  on 
file  rise,  we  should  not  be  cutting 
funds  for  our  most  important  training 
programs.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  simply  do  not  have  the 
equipment  nor  the  expertise  to  ade- 
quately train  new  officers  for  investi- 
gating violent  crimes.  What  can  be 
more  important  than  this?  What  for- 
eign aid  program  is  more  important  to 
the  security  of  Americans  than  train- 
ing local  police  officers  to  combat  vio- 
lent crime  at  home? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Am  I  right,  Senator 
Abdnor,  that  this  amendment,  after 
restoring  a  total  of  $195  million  to  the 
Customs  Service,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Secret 
Service,  would  make  available  a  bal- 
ance of  $5  million  for  other  function 
750  high-priority  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams? I  can  think  of  no  more  high- 
priority  program  than  training  police 
officers  to  combat  violent  crime,  and  I 
would  urge  that  $4,282  million  of  this 
balance  be  used  to  maintain  Federal 
funding  for  State  and  local  trainees  at 
the  FBI  Academy. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  right,  and  I 
agree  with  you  that  $4,282  million  of 
that  balance  should  be  used  to  restore 
Federal  funding  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  trainees  at  the  FBI 
Academy.  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
appropriate  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  feel  the  same 
way.  This  would  be  an  excellent  use  of 
the  balance  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  I  too  am 
convinced  that  we  should  do  whatever 
we  can  to  maintain  at  least  the  same 
level  of  participation  by  State  and 
local  police  officers  in  these  important 
training  programs.  WhUe  I  understand 
that  some  Senators  are  concerned  that 
any  reduction  in  foreign  aid  may 
somehow  threaten  our  national  securi- 
ty, I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
people,  who  are  already  being  asked  to 
pay  $1.3  bUlion  more  for  foreign  aid 
this  year  than  last,  would  not  prefer  to 
see  these  $200  million  spent  on  domes- 
tic law  enforcement.  The  $4.2  million 
for  the  FBI  Academy  programs  is 
money  exceptionally  weU  spent,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment  to  pre- 
serve these  funds.  I  want  to  again 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Arizona  and 


South  Dakota  for  their  support,  and 
urge  other  Senators  to  vote  for  their 
amendment. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  earlier  debate  on 
this  amendment,  the  international  af- 
fairs function  of  the  budget,  always  an 
easy  target  for  savings,  has  already  ab- 
sorbed a  whopping  :  5  billion  reduction 
from  the  President's  request  and  an 
absolute  U-perccnt  reduction  below 
the  post-sequestration  levels  mandated 
by  Gramm-Rudman 

In  both  our  development  and  securi- 
ty programs  we  would  have  to  termi- 
nate all  new  initiatives,  and,  most 
likely,  pull  out  of  a  large  number  of 
countries  where  we  have  important  in- 
terests; 

On  the  security  side,  for  example, 
the  budget  now  before  the  Senate,  if 
adopted,  would  permit  full  funding  of 
Egypt,  Israel  and  five  base  rights  na- 
tions and  permit  $25  million  to  be 
shared  by  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world- 
Central  America,  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America— for  foreign  military 
sales.  While  I  favor  significant  reduc- 
tions in  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, such  a  draconian  cut  absent  an 
orderly  phaseout  of  these  programs 
could  have  serious  repercussions  in 
our  security  relationships  overseas; 

On  the  development  side,  a  program 
that  has  pretty  much  remained  stag- 
nant these  past  5  years,  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  a  severe  21 
percent  cut  from  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion level,  and  a  15  percent  cut  from 
this  year's  request.  Such  a  reduction, 
if  approved,  almost  surely  will  result 
in  cutbacks  in  important  areas  such  as 
child  immunization,  research  in  a  ma- 
laria vaccine,  new  advances  in  crop 
yields,  irrigation,  and  reconstruction 
in  famine-stricken  sub-Saharan  Africa; 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  150 
function  of  the  budget  has  already 
been  reduced  below  levels  that  are  sus- 
tainable; any  further  raids  on  this 
function  simply  put  at  risk  America's 
ability  to  carry  on  its  foreign  policy  in 
a  serious,  sustained  manner.  I  must 
urge  that  my  colleagues  reject  the 
DeConcinl  amendment,  however  noble 
and  worthy  its  intention. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  distingviished 
chairman.  Senator  Lugar,  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  asking  that 
we  vote  down  this  amendment  just  as 
we  did  the  previous  Bumpers  amend- 
ment last  week  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. I  have  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  John  C.  Whitehead 
Indicating  that  we  have  already  pro- 
posed to  cut  this  the  international  af- 
fairs function  substantially,  well 
beyond  what  the  State  Department 
thinks  it  can  live  with.  He  urges  that 
we  go  through  the  appropriations 
process  with  at  least  the  level  for  func- 
tion 150  that  is  included  in  the  budget 
resolution. 


Although  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  numbers  used  in  this  letter,  which 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  impact  of  the 
committee  recommended  resolution 
because  they  are  OMB  numbers  and 
not  the  CBO  estimates  that  we  use 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  disagree  with 
some  of  his  conclusions,  I  ask  that 
Acting  Secretary  Whitehead's  letter 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  letter  from 
Chairman  Lugar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMiiiTTEX  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC.  April  28, 1986. 

Dear  Colleague:  During  last  Thursday's 
floor  debate  on  the  budget  resolution.  Dale 
Bumpers  offered  an  amendment  to  transfer 
$25  million  from  foreign  assistance  to  child 
immunization.  As  Peter  Domenlci  explained, 
this  amendment  would  have  no  practical 
impact  in  providing  for  child  immunization 
and  would  better  be  addressed  in  the  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  process.  The 
amendment  could  be  viewed  as  an  act  of 
showmanship  designed  to  provide  a  difficult 
vote.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  support  on 
that  vote. 

This  assault  on  the  150  account.  I  fear, 
will  not  be  the  last.  The  international  af- 
fairs budget  has  already  undergone  consid- 
erable reductions. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recommended 
an  11%  cut  in  the  foreign  assistance  account 
from  the  already  truncated  FY  '86  post-se- 
questration levels.  Adding  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts  and  the  reductions  made  last 
year  in  FY  '86  appropriations,  the  total  re- 
ductions amount  to  a  very  substantial  cut 
from  the  President's  request.  The  Budget 
Committee,  for  example,  has  recommended 
a  $1  billion  cut  in  foreign  military  sales 
credits  from  the  post-sequestration  level  as 
well  as  a  10%  reduction  in  development  as- 
sistance and  a  10%  reduction  in  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  According  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  this  would  result  in  some  $4.5 
bilUon  in  reductions  in  the  150  account. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  George  Shultz 
concerning  the  impact  of  these  cuts  on  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  Administration  believes  that  FY 
'86  post-sequestration  levels  are  already 
harmful  to  these  interests.  Underlining  this 
belief  is  the  willingness  of  the  President  to 
use  funds  from  vital  Defense  Department 
programs  to  meet  emergency  expenses  such 
as  assisting  the  Contras  and  the  Philippines 
rather  than  further  reduce  other  programs 
within  the  150  account. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  raising  the 
FY  1986  funding  rather  than  cutting  it  fur- 
ther. I  will  not  make  that  argument  at  this 
time,  but  urge  you  to  help  stave  off  future 
efforts  to  impose  further  reductions  harm- 
ful to  our  national  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Lugar, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  April  28, 1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  E>ohenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  very  substantial 
reductions  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  in  the  President's  FY  1987 
budget  request  for  Function  ISO  will  have 


serious  consequences  for  our  ability  to  meet 
our  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives. The  Committee's  mark  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  $600  million  In  outlays  below 
the  FY  1986  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  post- 
sequestration  baseline,  for  a  new  outlay 
total  of  $14.4  blUlon.  This  amount  repre- 
senU  a  cut  of  $4.2  billion  In  outlays  from 
the  OMB-estlmated  level  of  $18.6  billion 
needed  to  fund  the  President's  request— a 
reduction  of  23  percent.  These  proposed  re- 
source levels  are  inadequate  to  achieve  the 
President's  program. 

Your  proposal  to  fund  existing  programs 
as  well  as  the  Inman  embassy  security  initi- 
ative at  overall  levels  drastically  below  the 
already  inadequate  FY  1986  post-sequestra- 
tion baseline  would  force  us  to  make  major 
painful  reductions  in  foreign  aid  and  the 
Department's  operating  expenses.  In  for- 
eign assistance,  we  would  be  unable  to  fulfill 
all  of  our  international  responsibilities  and 
many  of  the  President's  priority  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  objectives.  Your 
proposed  reductions  in  security  assistance 
funding  would  only  leave  some  $200  million 
after  meeting  our  commitments  to  Israel 
and  Egypt,  PakUtan,  and  the  base  rights 
countries.  This  amount  U  clearly  Inadequate 
to  meet  our  objectives  In  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  In  East  Asia. 
AID'S  economic  development  program 
would  also  suffer  serious  across-the-board 
cutbacks,  as  would  those  for  refugee  assist- 
ance and  narcotics  control. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  our  oper- 
ating expense  outlays  would  be  reduced  16 
percent  below  our  request,  thereby  forcing  a 
drastic  reduction  in  United  SUtes  presence 
overseas  and  our  ability  to  collect  critically 
needed  foreign  information  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  our  adversaries.  The  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  the  Inman 
diplomatic  security  program  would  cut  that 
program  by  more  than  half  at  a  time  when 
the  program  should  be  accelerated  In  the 
face  of  worldwide  terrorist  attacks.  Pro- 
posed reductions  In  USIA's  funding  levels 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  advances  of 
the  past  several  years  and  would  seriously 
Inhibit  USIA's  ability  to  implement  the 
U.S.-USSR  exchange  requirements  agreed 
to  at  the  Geneva  Summit.  In  addition,  these 
reductions  would  cut  almost  in  half  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting's  ac- 
tivities when  lU  critical  programs  should  be 
expanding,  not  contracting. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  funding  reduc- 
tions you  have  proposed  would  have  serious 
repercussions  for  our  national  security. 
These  levels  are  unacceptable.  Draconian 
cuts  such  as  these  would  signal  a  major 
United  States  retreat  from  Its  commitments 
to  Its  friends  and  Allies.  Yet  the  Senate  Is 
considering  additional  reductions  in  Func- 
tion 150  levels.  This  must  not  happen.  I 
urge  you  to  communicate  to  your  fellow 
Senators  that  additional  cuts  would  under- 
mine the  Administration's  foreign  policy  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  five  years.  I  urge 
that  you  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
extreme  difficulties  our  international  af- 
fairs programs  face,  and  that  you  continue 
to  oppose  vigorously  efforts  by  your  col- 
leagues to  reduce  further  the  resource  levels 
for  Function  150. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Whitehead, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  once  again  indi- 
cate to  Senators  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment will  in  no  way  determine  that  we 
are  going  to  get  more  for  Customs.  It 
is    just   an   Indication   that   we    are 


moving  money  around,  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  In  such  a  way  that 
it  is  still  up  to  the  appropriators,  when 
they  make  their  mandatory  crosswalks 
to  determine  how  much  they  want  In 
the  Treasury  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  how 
much  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, the  Conunerce-State  Sub- 
committee, or  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee, all  of  which  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  International  programs. 

I  urge  that  we  send  this  budget  reso- 
lution out  of  the  Senate  with  the  pri- 
orities that  were  established  by  the  bi- 
partisan vote  In  the  committee.  I. ap- 
preciate the  assistance  of  Senators 
IwoinnE,  RuDKAif,  and  Pell  in  opposing 
this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  has  all  time  expired 

on  the  amendment? 

The    PRESroiNO    OFFICER.    All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment  and  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins] axe  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  81  Leg.] 
YEAS-42 


Long 

Matcunaga 

MatUnsly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

MuTkowtU 

NIcklet 


Cohen 


8peet«r 
Sjnnmi 
Thunnond 
WaUop 

WUMIl 

Zorlnskjr 


NOT  VOTING-8 
HawUni  MathiM 


Nunn 

PNMler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

RIegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 


Biden 

Boschwlts 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Dole 

DomenicI 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Hart 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Bsucus 

Bentsen 

BlnKaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 


Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Lugar 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS-66 

Chiles 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConcinl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Evt 
EXon 
Pord 
Olenn 


Moynlhan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Sarbanet 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Trlble 

Warner 

Welcker 


Oore 

Oramm 

Orassley 

Harktn 

Hatch 

Henin 

Heinz 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble 
amendment  No.  1803  was  rejected. 

D  1130 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  lilr.  President.  I 
have  no  desire  to  have  an  up-or-down 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  1803. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  did  the  Chair 
rule.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
the  "ayes"  have  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1106 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  Melcher  amendment  Is 
now  the  pending  business  and  we  each 
have  15  minutes;  then  we  shall  vote. 
From  my  16  minutes.  I  now  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  echo  the  remarks  made  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  and  urge  that  we  not  spend 
the  remaining  time  on  this  budget  res- 
olution on  amendments  transferring 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  to  another. 
We  can  and  will  accomplish  those  ad- 
justments when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  meets  to  make  its  subcom- 
mittee allocations  under  section  302(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  in  no 
way  bound  by  the  assumptions  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
supports  me  fully  in  that  assertion.  So 
I  join  my  colleagues  from  New  Mexico 
In  expressing  the  hope  that  we  will 
devote  ourselves  to  the  blg-plcture 
Items  of  the  budget  resolution— ad- 
dress defense,  entitlements,  taxes,  and 
nondefense  discretionary— and  leave 
the  subcommittee  allocations  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is 
where  we  will  do  it  notwithstanding 
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whatever  amendments  may  or  may  not 
pass  to  this  budget  resolution  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend.  I  thinlc  he  is  abso- 
lutely right — even  more  so  now.  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  each 
amendment  has  to  be  neutral,  so  it  is 
truly  a  transfer  as  the  chairman  has 
indicated.  Those  who  voted  on  the  last 
amendment  have  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance that  they  have  taken  funds  away 
from  foreign  assistance  and  added 
them  to  drug  enforcement  and  other 
progn*&ms. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  supporting 
that  position.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be.  There  is  no  question  about 
it— that  is  the  policy,  that  is  the  prece- 
dent, and  that  is  the  prerogative. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  re- 
serving the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  « PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  rather  modest  amendment.  It  is  a 
transfer  of  $21  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  I  took  note  of  the 
very  pertinent  remarks  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  I  certainly  concur  in 
those  remarks.  After  all,  the  appro- 
priations process  and  the  authoriza- 
tion process  wlU  take  charge  of  where 
the  money  is  spent  and  in  which  de- 
partment, which  functions  it  is  spend- 
ing it.  However,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  rather  modest  amendment, 
only  covering  a  very  small  amount  in 
relation  to  the  total  of  the  budget 
before  us,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  I 
believe,  that  we  review  the  facts  and 
make  the  judgment  on  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  at  this  particular  time, 
April  29  of  this  year,  should  take  a  po- 
sition on  the  vital  necessity  of  re- 
search in  magnetohydrodynamics. 

D  1140 

Mr.  President,  there  are  20  letters  in 
that  word.  It  is  a  very  long  word.  For 
short,  it  is  called  MHD,  and  so  I  will 
refer  to  it  by  that,  MHD.  It  follows 
the  theory  developed  by  Faraday  in 
the  last  century  where,  using  a  fuel 
burned  at  very  high  temperatures  in 
an  electromagnetic  field,  electricity 
would  be  generated. 

Now,  we  have  for  well  over  100  years 
known  about  and  understood  the 
theory  but  have  not  applied  it  in  a 
practical  way  to  either  our  domestic 
needs  or  our  military  needs,  and  I  will 
talk  about  both  of  those. 

The  research  and  development  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  country  has  been 
principally  done  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  University  of  Mississip- 
pi, and  in  Butte,  MT,  at  the  Compo- 
nent and  Development  Integration  Fa- 
cility for  MHD  that  is  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  but  it  has  been 
done  by  a  number  of  contractors  that 


are  worthy  of  note,  too:  Avco,  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  TRW.  It  is 
basic  research  to  apply  engineering  to 
where  MHD  becomes  fruitful. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  Under 
MHD,  for  every  unit  of  fuel  burned, 
we  will  get  about  a  50-percent  increase 
in  electricity.  In  other  |vords.  a  great 
stride  forward  in  efficiency.  Most  of 
the  work  that  we  have  undertaken  in 
the  past  several  years  has  only  dealt 
with  domestic  utilization  of  this  very 
fine  technique.  We  ue  not  too  far  off. 
but  it  will  take  a  number  of  years 
before  we  will  use  it  domestically  to 
generate  electricity  in  a  more  efficient 
and  cleaner  manner.  However,  I  want 
to  turn  to  its  use  in  national  defense. 

A  pulse  generator  of  small  size, 
about  15  megawatts,  utilizing  MHD 
technology  or  one  of  the  other  types 
of  technologies  that  we  have  not  yet 
perfected  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
practical  way  of  providing  electrical 
energy  for  lasers  to  be  used  in  space.  It 
is  still  basic  research. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  coimtries 
that  have  been  principally  involved  in 
MHD  research— and  this  does  not  en- 
compass all  countries  that  do  MHD  re- 
search—are Russia,  Japan,  and  our- 
selves. We  have  fovmd  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  move  faster  than  we 
have  in  applying  MHD  technology, 
MHD  engineering  for  domestic  uses. 
They  do  have  some  plants  of  fairly 
good  size  that  do  generate  electricity 
successfully  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  generated  it  in  a  very  modest  way 
but  have  not  used  it  for  domestic  pur- 
poses yet.  The  Soviets  apparently  are 
ahead  of  us  also  in  their  utilization  in 
the  pulse  generators  of  about  15-mega- 
watt  size  for  their  research  and  devel- 
opment of  lasers  in  space.  This  was 
called  to  our  attention  by  our  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  in  a 
statement  he  made  on  the  floor  on 
April  14.  It  is  an  area  which  needs 
much  more  of  our  attention. 

So  why  would  it  be  necessary  to 
transfer  money  from  one  function  in 
the  budget  to  another  if  we  are  going 
to  pay  more  attention  to  it?  Simply 
this:  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  doing  MHD  research  for  the  pulse 
generator  of  a  small  size  to  be  utilized 
with  lasers  in  space  that  we  coordinate 
it  with  the  work  being  done  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  prod  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  little  more 
coordination  and  a  little  more  dedica- 
tion to  pursuing  this  type  of  research. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Space 
Institute  has  done  some  basic  research 
in  this  field  in  years  past  but  are  not 
engaged,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
meaningful  way  at  the  present  time. 
The  University  of  Mississippi  has  done 
very  meaningful  work  in  all  phases  of 
MHD  research.  We  should  pick  up  on 
their  expertise  and  their  continuity 
and  move  forward  in  a  faster  manner. 


The  Department  of  Energy,  since  it 
is  in  charge,  has  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  MHD  research  is  done.  It  is  a 
logical  point  to  coordinate  our  activi- 
ties. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
get  more  bang  for  the  buck  if  we 
pursue  this  in  the  most  rapid  way  we 
can  but  do  it  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  now  offer  this 
amendment  to  make  this  modest 
transfer  of  funds  for  MHD  research, 
coordinating  it  within  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Melcher  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  for  1987. 

This  amendment  would  transfer  $21 
million  from  fimction  50,  national  de- 
fense, to  function  270,  energy,  to  fund 
research  and  development  of  magneto- 
hydrodynamic  [MHD]  generators. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
MHD  program.  MHD  technology  is  an 
efficient,  environmentally  sound 
method  of  using  coal  to  produce  elec- 
tric power.  MHD  is  the  only  advanced 
coal  conversion  technology  that  con- 
verts coal  directly  to  electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  generation  of  base 
load  electric  power,  MHD  has  possible 
applications  in  other  areas,  including 
the  defense  power  source  area. 

Mr.  Melchxr's  amendment  would 
ensure  that  this  possible  application  is 
thoroughly  investigated. 

In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  an  important  initiative  like  MHD. 
MHD  promises  to  increase  coal-fired 
electric  power  generation,  expand 
power  intensive/high  temperature  in- 
dustrial processes,  and  enhance  na- 
tional security  from  a  strategic  de- 
fense viewpoint. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Montana  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  going  to  yield 
back  all  my  time  except  for  5  minutes. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  some 
of  his  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chairman  wiU  yield,  the  answer  to 
that  is  yes.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  back  all  of  my  time  except  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
make  the  point  with  the  Senate.  We 
just  finished  voting  to  transfer  funds 
from  foreign  aid  to  a  budget  function 
that  includes  drug  enforcement.  I 
have  tried  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
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those  kinds  of  transfers  are  a  totally 
ineffective  vote  because  the  Senate 
rules  and  the  law  says  that  after  we 
are  finished  the  appropriators  will  go 
back  through  this  budget  and  assign 
specific  amounts  to  their  subcommit- 
tees. If  they  desire  to  add  more  to 
drug  enforcement,  they  can  take  it  out 
of  another  account. 

Obviously,  from  the  last  vote,  there 
are  Senators  who  want  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  drug  enforcement 
even  more  than  assumed  in  the  budget 
resolution  since  funding  for  drug  en- 
forcement was  already  up.  and  because 
it  is  easy  to  take  money  out  of  foreign 
assistance  even  if  that  is  not  going  to 
end  up  happening,  that  is  why  the 
vote  occurred.  The  net  effect  on  the 
budget  is  zero  because  it  is  a  deficit 
neutral  amendment. 

Now  we  have  an  amendment  that 
says  let  us  take  $21  million  in  outlays, 
and  $40  million  in  budget  authority 
out  of  defense  tuid  let  us  put  it  into 
the  energy  function.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  who 
has  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
program,  puts  that  $21  million  in  a 
broad  energy  function.  The  Senator 
would  ask  us  to  vote  as  if  the  vote 
means  defense  will  be  cut  and  his  pro- 
gram will  be  funded.  Frankly,  whether 
either  occurs,  we  will  wait  the  next  3 
or  4  months  as  the  appropriators  do 
their  work  before  the  outcome  is 
known. 

Nonetheless,  for  those  who  want  to 
vote  on  this  as  if  it  was  a  substantive 
vote,  although  I  will  move  to  table  it. 
to  further  make  the  point  that  it  is 
not  a  substantive  vote,  this  amend- 
ment will,  for  those  who  consider  it 
substance,  again  cut  defense  even  fur- 
ther. 

D  1150 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  cut  $25  bUlion 
in  budget  authority  off  the  President's 
desired  budget  authority  for  defense— 
$25  billion. 

For  many  Members  who  have  signed 
letters  to  the  majority  leader  and  to 
me  indicating  that  the  defense 
number  was  already  too  low,  as  gener- 
ally prescribed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, it  would  appear  to  me  that  on  that 
ground  alone  they  ought  not  begin  to 
tinker  here  on  the  floor  with  removing 
funds  from  defense,  even  though  it  is 
hypothetical  as  I  have  described  it. 

In  addition,  if  there  are  advocates 
here  on  the  floor  who  think  that  this 
energy  program,  the  one  that  the  good 
Senator  urges  we  support,  magnetohy- 
drodynamics [MHD]  if  anyone  thinks 
this  vote  will  get  MHD  funded.  I  can 
assure  them  that  this  vote  is  99  per- 
cent irrelevant  on  that  score.  The  sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator 
McCluri  and  by  the  distinguished 
House  Member  will  ultimately  fund 
programs  in  this  energy  field.  They 
will  decide  whether  $21  million  that  is 


assigned  to  them,  if  it  is  assigned  to 
them  in  the  appropriation  crosswalk 
from  this  amendment,  goes  to  MHD, 
whether  it  goes  to  SPRO,  whether  it 
goes  to  laser  fusion,  whether  it  goes  to 
a  myriad  of  programs  that  are  already 
tight,  and  some  of  which  are  cut. 

So,  actually,  it  is  not  a  vote  in  favor 

of  MHD.  They  cannot  even  be  assured 

that  that  is  what  they  are  voting  for. 

I  urge  that  we  leave  the  Budget 

Committee's  allocations  alone. 

I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment 
in  short  order,  and  we  will  vote  before 
we  go  into  recess. 

I  yield  back  any  remaining  time  I 
have  on  this  amendment,  suid  I  will 
move  to  table  it  when  the  Senator  has 
used  his  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
has  spoken  very  directly  to  this  point, 
about  the  process  of  appropriations 
making  the  decision  on  whether  or  not 
there  would  actually  be  money  for 
MHD  research  spent  for  this  purpose 
out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  have  no  argument 
with  that  at  all. 

What  I  attempted  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  to  establish  the  ground- 
work, to  lay  the  basis,  for  following  up 
on  what  Senator  Hatch  told  us  on 
April  18:  That  we  are  behind,  way 
behind,  in  this  type  of  research,  and  to 
make  some  corrections  In  the  coming 
year  so  that  we  begin  to  catch  up. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  precious  little  funds 
except  what  we  insist  in  Congress  to 
allow  for  MHD  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  domestic  programs  have 
been  cut  back  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  fund  for  basic 
research  and  development  of  this  type 
of  technology  and  other  promising 
technologies  has  been  cut  to  the  bone. 
What  we  are  finding  here  now  Is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  would 
like  to  establish  that  more  research  be 
done  on  MHD  for  the  utilization,  the 
possibility,  of  pulse  generators  of 
small  size  to  be  used  in  space  for  the 
laser  weapons.  It  is  basic  research.  It  Is 
the  type  of  research  that  should  go  on 
regardless  of  what  anybody  thinks 
about  the  question  of  space  weapons. 
This  type  of  basic  research  is  absolute- 
ly essential. 

The  Importance  of  the  amendment 
is  simply  this:  Does  the  Senate  want  to 
serve  notice  that  It  has  some  desire  for 
part  of  the  $295  billion  of  funds  that 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose?  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
will  be  "yes." 

The  second  point  is  this:  Is  it  better 
that  it  be  done  through  the  auspices, 
the  coordination,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  which 
has  done  the  basic  research  on  MHD 
over  the  past  18  years,  or  is  it  to  be 
taken  away  and  somehow  run  sepa- 


rately? I  think  on  that  point  we  would 
find  that  the  usual  procedure  would 
prevail,  of  letting  the  dominant  de- 
partment doing  the  basic  research  be 
in  charge  of  that. 

For  that  reason,  I  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  these  two  points 
at  this  time  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  research 
would  be  done  better  and  it  would  be 
better  coordinated,  with  more  continu- 
ity and  more  bang  for  the  buck,  if  it 
were  tied«in  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,    'i 

I  bellet^^e  answer  simply  will  be 
this:  Plrilrof  all.  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  engage  in  this  type  of  re- 
search, and  most  of  those  contracts 
will  be  put  out  to  the  various  universi- 
ties, some  of  which  I  named  earlier. 
They  will  be  carried  out  in  coordina- 
tion with  some  of  the  basic  research 
contractors,  such  as  GE.  Westing- 
house.  AVCO.  and  TRW;  and  it  wlU  be 
done  better  if  it  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  because 
that  is  where  our  basic  research  has 
been  done  on  MHD. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  now 
for  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  not  tabled.  I  would  ask 
the  reverse  of  that,  for  a  quick  voice 
vote  saying  that  it  is  the  intention  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  in- 
dulgence. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources asked  me  If  he  could  speak  for 
2  minutes.  I  have  yielded  back  about  8 
minutes  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  be  granted  2  minuted.  , 
Immediately  after  that,  the  time  will 

have  run,  will  It  not?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Immediately  there- 
after, we  will  proceed  with  disposition 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  making  this  accom- 
modation. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  I  was  nec- 
essarily chairing  that  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  In  opposition  to 
MHD.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
knows  that  we  have  discussed  that 
over  the  last  several  years. 

The  question  Is,  What  are  the  prior- 
ities? As  I  understand  this  amendment 
and  Its  effect.  It  does  not  say  that  we 
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will  spend  more  money  for  MHD. 
simply  increases  the  size  of  the  pot. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  MHD 
question  will  be  resolved  on  its  merits 
within  the  appropriations  process. 
There  is  nothing  in  terms  of  its  au- 
thorization that  is  likely  to  be 
changed— at  least,  so  far  as  I  know. 

So  it  really  devolves  upon  the  appro- 
priations process,  and  I  think  that  will 
be  determined  in  the  appropriations 
process  on  the  merits  of  the  MHD  pro- 
gram. It  can  be  funded  under  the  ex- 
isting level  oi  funding  or  not.  based 
upon  its  merits  and  not  upon  the 
amount  of  money. 

I  see  no  reason  now  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  defense  por- 
tion of  this  budget  and  transfer  it  for 
this  particular  reason  when  it  can  be 
accommodated.  A  decision  will  be 
made  on  its  merits,  under  the  budget 
resolution  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
not  necessary  and  does  not  really  solve 
the  problem;  because  if  it  is  turned 
down  on  its  merits,  it  will  be  turned 
down  on  its  merits  whether  this 
amendment  Is  adopted  or  not. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  15  seconds. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  and 
*  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79. 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS-79 


Abdnor 

D'Amato 

Goldwater 

Andrews 

Danforth 

Gorton 

Armstrong 

Denton 

Granun 

Bentsen 

Dixon 

Grassley 

Biden 

Dodd 

Hart 

Bingaman 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Boren 

Domenici 

Hecht 

Boschwitz 

Durenberger 

Heflln 

Bradley 

Eagleton 

Heinz 

Bumpers 

East 

Helms 

Chafee 

Evans 

Boilings 

ChUes 

Exon 

Humphrey 

Cochran 

Gam 

Johnston 

Cranston 

Glenn 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

MitcheU 

Stafford 

Keimedy 

Ifoynihan 

Stennis 

Kerry 

MurkowsU 

Stevens 

Lautenberg 

NicUes 

Symms 

lAxalt 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Leahy 

Pickwood 

Trible 

Levin 

Proxmire 

Wallop 

Long 

Pryor 

Warner 

Lugar 

Quayle 

Welcker 

Mattlngly 

RockefeUer 

WUson 

McClure 

Rudman 

Zorlnsky 

McConnell 

Simpson 

Metzenbaum 

Specter 
NAYS-18 

Baucus 

HarUn 

Prenler 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

DeConcini 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Ford 

Melcher 

Sasser 

Gore 

PeU 

Simon 

AMENDiairr  no.  isot 


Cohen 


NOT  VOTINO-3 
Hawkins  Mathias 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  1806)  was  agreed 
to. 

D  1220 

RBCESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Wilson). 

D  1400 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  with  the  time 
equally  divided  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1440 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  annoimced,  we  are  now 
ready  to  discuss  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  perhaps  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  Senator  Duren- 
berger, chairman  of  the  appropriate 
subcommittee,  want  to  discuss  the 
issue  along  with  the  principal  cospon- 
sor,  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  which  may  indeed 
avoid  presentation  and  vote  on  the 
amendment.  But  I  would  now  yield  the 
floor  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  ranking  minority 
floor  leader  for  time. 

KiT.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  might  need  off  the  bill. 


(Purpose:  To  add  funds  for  Medicare  In 

order  to  allow  a  change  in  the  method  of 

calculating  deductibles) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Heinz 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  ],  for  himself  Mr.  Hxinz,  Mr.  Btro, 
Mr.  BuRsicK,  Mr.  Oore,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  RixoLE,  and  Mr.  Kerry,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1807. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $145,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  24 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1,225,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $2,030,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $765,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $805,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $145,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $20,000,000. 


On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
17  by  $440,000,000. 
On  page  18,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $145,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  44,  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $660,000,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  senior  citizens  were  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  Medicare  hospital  de- 
ductible—the amount  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries must  pay  out  of  their  own 
pocket  every  time  they  enter  the  hos- 
pital—would Increase  $92  on  January 
1,  1986.  This  whopping  23-percent  in- 
crease—the largest  dollar  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  Medicare  Program- 
pushed  the  total  deductible  to  $492,  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  the  deducti- 
bles typical  of  private  insurance  poli- 
cies. 

Now  insult  has  been  added  to  injury. 
In  the  last  few  days.  HHS  has  an- 
nounced that  the  deductible  for  1987 
is  likely  to  rise  an  additional  $80,  to  a 
staggering  $572.  This  adds  up  to  a  43- 
percent  increase  over  the  2  years  1986- 
87.  If  the  projected  1987  increase  is 
put  into  effect,  the  deductible  will 
have  grown  more  over  this  2-year 
period  than  it  did  in  the  first  15  years 
of  the  Medicare  Program's  existence. 

The  exorbitant  Increase  in  the  hos- 
pital deductible  was  not  Intended  by 
anyone.  It  is  an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  new  Medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system  and  of  Congress' 
failure  to  modify  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  deductible  to  reflect  the 
new  payment  system. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Medicare 
Program,  the  deductible  has  been  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  an 
average  day  of  care. 

Increases  in  the  deductible  were  sup- 
posed to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  to 


Medicare  of  a  typical  hospitalization, 
and  as  long  as  Medicare  paid  hospitals 
for  services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries 
on  a  daily  cost  basis,  the  annual  in- 
creases in  the  deductible  were  reason- 
ably fair. 

But.  today  Medicare  no  longer  pays 
for  hospital  care  on  a  daily  cost  basis. 
Beginning  with  legislation  enacted  in 
1982,  Medicare  began  to  pay  a  fixed 
price— set  in  advance— for  each  Medi- 
care admission.  The  fixed  price  varied 
depending  on  the  diagnosis  that  was 
treated,  but  the  key  feature  of  this 
prospective  payment  system  was  that 
the  price  was  set  in  advsuice  and  was 
based  on  admissions  and  diagnosis,  not 
days  of  care. 

The  prospective  payment  system  has 
reaped  enormous  savings  for  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  has  had  a  major 
impact  in  slowing  the  growth  in 
health  care  costs.  In  the  next  5  years 
alone,  prospective  payment  will  reduce 
the  deficit  in  excess  of  $50  billion. 

But,  while  prospective  payment  has 
brought  relief  to  the  Federal  budget, 
it  has  created  heavy  additional  costs 
for  senior  citizens  already  burdened 
with  high  health  care  expenses.  Pro- 
spective payment  encourages  hospitals 
to  economize  by  reducing  length  of 
stay.  Between  1982  and  1985.  average 
hospitalization  for  Medicare  benefici- 
aries dropped  from  10.24  days  to  a  pro- 
jected 8.75  days.  Between  1983  and 
1984  alone,  length  of  stay  dropped 
almost  a  full  day,  from  9.84  to  9.05. 

The  result  of  this  drop  in  length  of 
stay— combined  with  the  fact  that  hos- 
pital occupancy  rates  are  now  at  his- 
toric lows— has  been  that  hospitals' 
costs  are  concentrated  in  fewer  days  of 
care.  The  rate  of  increase  in  total  costs 
and  costs  per  admission  has  slowed 
dramatically,  while  the  costs  of  care 
per  day  have  soared. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  year  that  was  unanimously 
approved  on  a  voice  vote.  That  amend- 
ment expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  report 
legislation  no  later  than  April  15,  1988, 
which  will  reform  the  calculation  of  the 
annual  increase  of  such  deductible  so  that  it 
is  more  consistent  with  annual  increases  in 
Medicare  payments  to  hospitals.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  re- 
forms shall  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1986. 

April  15  has  now  come  and  gone,  and 
our  senior  citizens  have  received  no 
relief.  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  act  now  before  fur- 
ther damage  is  done. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  will  modify  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  to  link  future  in- 
creases in  the  hospital  deductible  to 
increases  in  Medicare  payments  for 
each  hospital  admission.  If  this  reform 
had  been  In  effect  last  year,  the  in- 
crease in  the  hospital  deductible  would 
have  been  $36  instead  of  $92.  If  it  is 


adopted  today,  next  year's  increase 
will  be  $52  less  than  under  current 
law— and  all  future  Increases  will  re- 
flect actual  increases  in  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  hospitals. 

The  amendment  will  add  approxi- 
mately $440  million  to  outlays  In  1987, 
$690  million  in  1988,  and  $660  million 
in  1989,  offset  by  equal  revenue  in- 
creases. 

Our  senior  citizens  deserve  to  have  a 
fairly  calculated  deductible.  Congress' 
failure  to  act  when  the  prospective 
payment  system  was  first  put  Into  law 
can  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of  igno- 
rance; no  such  excuse  is  possible  now. 

Mr.  President,  just  prior  to  offering 
this  amendment,  I  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Packwood;  Senator  Durin- 
beroer;  Senator  Domenici;  and  Sena- 
tor  Chiles.  They  have  approached  me. 
because  of  their  sympathy  toward  the 
objective  of  my  amendment.  They 
have  suggested  another  way  of  meet- 
ing this  problem  which  might  not  re- 
quire my  amendment  to  be  offered.  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to  hear 
their  proposal  at  an  early  stage  of  this 
discussion,  because  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  It  would  give  assurances 
to  the  elderly  people  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  amendment  will  be 
achieved— and  achieved,  perhaps  with 
greater  certainty  han  even  the  ac- 
ceptance of  thi  actual  amendment,  for 
a  variety  of  technical  reasons. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
sires. 

D  1600 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kennedy,  for  yielding. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  join  with 
him  in  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
we  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  could  possibly  use  his 
time,  he  is  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  as  much 
time  as  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  offering  this  amendment 
which  seeks  to  curb  the  escalating  out- 
of-pocket  costs  of  hospitalization  and 
extended  nursing  home  care  facing 
America's  31  million  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. I  do  this  with  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy: We  in  the  Congress  cannot  let  an- 
other year  go  by  without  changing  the 
outmoded  formula  for  calculating  the 
part  A  deductible  that  Is  adding  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  care  for 
our  sickest  elderly  and  disabled. 


It  ' . 
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^     Mr.  President,  the  Health  Care  Pi- 
hsoicing^     Administration     has     once 
again  sent  a  shock  to  this  Nation's 
,    rMedicare  ■beneficiaries.  HCPA  now  es- 
timates that  on  Janii^y  1,  1987.  the 
part  A  deductible— the  fee  paid  out  of 
?      pocket  by  Medicare  beneficiaries  for 
their  first  day  of  hospitalization— will' 
raise  an  estimated  $80.  from  $492  to 
$572.  This  is  another  whopping  ISrper- 
eent  increase,  coming  on  the  back  of 
M     last  year's  unprecedented  2'3-peiH;ent 
Jump.  While  Medicare  is  ^vhig  bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  each  successive 
year  that  hosj^itals  are  imder  the  pro- 
st>ectlve    payment   system.    Medicare 
beneficiaries  are  being  asked  to  dig 
>  ever  deeper  into  their  waUets  to  pay 

for  needed  health  care. 
Last  December  10.  Senator  Kennedy 
'    and  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  to  protect  senior 
*        bitizens  from  the  unfair  19S6  deducU- 
.  ble  inere^e  and  to  reform  the  calcula- 
)      ,  tion  of  the  deductible  for  future  years. 
Our  amendment,  which  'was  adopted 
by  voice ''vote,  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

"the  Committee  on  Piijance  shall  report 
legislation  no  later  than  April  IS.  1986, 
which  shall  reform  the  calculation  of  the 
annual  increase  in  such  deductible  so  that  it 
is  more  consistent  with  annual  increases  in 
Medicare  payments  to  hospitals. 

April  15  has  come  and  gone.4The  8 
million  elderly  and  disabled  Medicare 
•  beneficiaries  who  will  enter  the  hospi- 
I  lal  in  1986  have  received  no  relief  from 
the  1986  deductible  increase  and  now 
they  are  faced  with  a  further— and  to- 
tally unjustified— increase  in*  1987. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  correct  this 
injustice.  It  would  provide  for  suffi- 
cient funds  to  limit  the  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  part  A  deductible  for 
1987  and  future  years  to  the  liercent- 
age  increases  in  Medicare's  payment 
.for  each  hospital  admission.  The 
amendment  would  also  increase  Peder- 
al  spending  by  approximately  $440 
million  in  1987  and  raise  revenues  by 
an  offsetting  amount.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  slow  the  increase  in 
tlj^e  amount  paid  by  beneficiaries  for 
the  21st  through  100th  day  of  skilled 
nursing  care  because  the  copayment 
for  extended  care  is  pegged  to  the  part 
A  deductible.  Un^er  this  provision^-the 
1987  deductible  would  rise  to  -$520, 
rather  than  $572  fts  currently  project- 
ed by  HCPA.  "The  amendment  would 
also  provide  for  smaller  increase^  in 
future  years. 

•  The  Senate  spoke  with  one  voice  on 
'*  December  10  out  of  a  recognition  that 
the  formula  fueling  the  annual  in- 
creases in  the  part  A  deductible  is  an 
anachronism— a  c^osaur  even— whose 
time  has  come  for  extinction.  As  long 
as  Medicare  paid  hospitals  for  services 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a  daily 
cost  basis,  the  annual  increases  in  the 
deductible  were  a  fair  representation 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  to  Medicare 
of  a  typical  hospitalization.  But  when 


Congress  enacted  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  [PPS]  in  1983.  Medicare' 
stopped  paying  hospitals  on  the  basis 
of  a  cost  of  a  day  of  care.  Under  PPS, 
Medicare  gives  hospitals  a  prospective- 
ly determined  rate  based  on  diagnostic 
categories.  This  system  has  led  to  a 
■dramatic  decline  in  the  length  of  hos- 
pital stays  of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Although  the  total  added  or  variable 
cost  di  a  hospitalized  patient  has  prob- 
ably, on  average,  declined,,  hospitals' 
fixed  costs  per  patient  are  concentrat- 
ed in  fewer  days.  The  accoimtants  al- 
location* of  these  fixed  costs  thereby 
dramatically  drives  up  the  average  per 
diem  cost  of  care.  Since  the  part  A  de> 
ductible  is  calculated  based  oti  the  av- 
erage per  day  cost;  of  care,  it  too  has 
skyrocketed.  With  total  health  care 
costs  increasing  at  about  7  percent  a 
year,  there  is  no  rational  justification 
for  increasing  the  deductible  a  stagger-, 
inig  ^9  percent  in  just  ovef  X2  mpnths. 

The  magnitiide  of  the  effects  of 
leaying  the  existing  formula  in  place 
can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  If  we  fail 
to  act,  beneficiaries  can  expect  to  pay 
$648  for  the  first  day  of  hospitaliza- 
tion by  1989. 1  do  not  believe  aiiy  of  us 
want  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment system  is  resulting  in  ^bstantial 
cost  shifting  onto  beneficiaries.  In  its 
Pebruary  1986  report  to  Congress,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  [Propac],  indicated  that 
over  half  of  last  year's  increase  in  the 
part  A  deductible  was  due  to  decreases 
in  the  average  length-of-stay  attrib- 
uted to  prospective  payment.  It  also 
estimated  that  this  factor  alone  shift- 
ed $550  million  onto  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. In  its  April  1,  1986,  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  HHS.  Prbpac  conclud- 
ed that  the  current  formula  used  to 
calculate  the  deductible  should  be  re- 
vised so  that  "it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  annual  per-case  [DRG]  in- 
crease in  Medicare  payments  to  hospi- 
tals." 

This  new  wave  of  cost-shifting  is  es- 
pecially painful  for  older"  Americans 
living  on  the  margin.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
about  one-fifth  of  elderly  individuals 
have  no  protection  other  than  Medi- 
care againat  health  care  costs.  Nearly 
30  percent  of  the  elderly  with  family 
incomes  under  $9,000  have  neither  pri- 
vate Coverage  nor  Medicaid  eligibility. 
How  can  we  expect  these  low-income 
Americans  to  shoulder  an  automatic 
$572  in  out-of-pocket  costs  each  time 
they  are  hospitalized? 

Unfortunately,  the  added  benefici- 
ary cost-sharing  that  results  from  in- 
creases in  the  part  A  deductible  does 
not  stop  at  the  hospital  door.  This  is 
because  the  copayment  for  skilled 
nursing  care  is  directly  linked  to  the 
part  A  deductible.  This  year  older 
Americans  needing  extended  skilled 
nursing  care— 21   days  or  more— will 


pay  $61.50  per  day.  This  amoimt  al- 
ready exceeds  the  private  pay  costs  for 
nUrsing  home  care  in  many  areas'  of 
the  country.  If  the  deductible  is  al- 
lowed to  go  up  another  16  percent,  as 
planned,  beneficiaries  will  have  to  pay 
$71.50  for  every  day  beyond  20  that 
they  require  skilled  nursing  care.  The 
result  will  be  nothing  less  than  the 
elimination  of  the  skilled  nursing 
home  care  benefit  for  any  senior  citi- 
zen needing  more  than  20  days  of 
nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  placing  benefi- 
ciaries in  an  'ever-squeezing  vise  of 
higher  costs  on  the  frojit  end  of  a  hos- 
pital stay  and  higher  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  posthospital  care.     . 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  amendment,  so  that, 
we  may  finally  protect  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries .from  unjustified  increases  in 
the  part  A  deductible. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  outlined  the  problem  quite 
clearly.  It  is  probably  worth  reminding 
people  that  there  are  some  31  million 
Medicare  beneficiaries  and  in  any  1 
year  fully  25  percent,  a  quarter,  of 
those  beneficiaries,  about  8  million  of 
them,  will  be  in  the  hospital. 

As  a  result  of  the  soaring  Increases 
in  the  Medicare  deductible,  the  pay- 
ment for  the  first  day  that  a  Medicare 
beneficiary  stays  in  the  hospital 
amounts  not  only  to  a  very  substantial 
amoimt  of  money  were  we  to  allow  the 
$572  number  to  go  into  effect.  It  would 
also  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  tax 
on  the  sick. 

It  is  this  Senator's  view  that  we 
cannot  allow  another  year  to  go  by 
without  doing  something  about  the  ar- 
tificially high  increase  in  the  Medicare 
deductible.  It  went  up  to  $492  last 
year.  That  was  a  23-percent  jump  and 
this  year,  of  course,  it  is  estimated  to 
go  up  another  16  percent.  That  is  39 
percent  in  the  way  of  an  Increase  in 
the  Medicare  deductible  in  just  a  little 
over  12  months. 

People  might  properly  ask  how  on 
Earth  now  that  you  have  a  new  pay- 
ment system,  the  prospective  payment 
system  that  uses  DRG,  diagnosis-relat- 
ed groups,  could  that  possibly  happen? 

What  happened  was  that  when  Con- 
gress enacted  prospective  paj^ent 
back  in  1983,  Medicare  stopped  paying 
hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  of  a 
day  of  care,  because  under  prospective 
payment  Medicare  gives  hospitals  a 
prospectively  determined  rate  based 
on  the  diagnostic  category. 

What  this  has  led  to  is  a  dramatic 
decline  in  the  length  of  stay  in  the 
hospital. 

Now,  ironically,  although  the  total 
added  cost  or,  if  you  are  an  account- 
ant, the  variable  costs  of  hospitalizing 
a  patient  for  the  average  patient  stay 
has  probably  decreased.  Medicare  pa- 
tients are  in  the  hospital  for  fewer 
days:  that  is,  hospitals'  fixed  costs  per 


patient  are  concentrated  on  fewer 
days.  The  aocountanta  allocate  those 
fixed  coita  and  that  dramatically 
drives  up  the  average  total  per  diem 
cost  of  care. 

Since  the  part  A  deductible  is  calcu- 
lated based  on  the  average  per  diem 
cost,  it.  too.  has  skyrocketed,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
KimiiDT,  has  explained. 

Of  course,  the  Irony  of  this  Is  that 
with  total  health  care  costs  Increasing 
about  7  percent  per  year,  there  is  no 
rational  justification  for  increasing 
the  deductible  a  staggering  39  percent 
over  1  or  2  years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  why  the 
chuige  being  proposed  by  the  Kenne- 
dy-Heinz  amendment  so  very  much 
needs  to  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  indicated  that  we  have  discxissed 
this  amendment  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  Senator  Durkhbirger.  Senator 
DoMOfici,  the  first  two  being  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  we  do 
find  them  not  only  sympathetic  but  in 
fact  supportive  of  the  objective  of  this 
amendment. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Packwood.  and  Senator 
DuBXHBKRont.  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  have  said. that 
if  we  do  not  press  this  amendment  to  a 
vote  they  guarantee  us  that  they  will 
make  the  changes  contained  in  the 
amendment  in  the  course  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  consideration  of 
legislation,  probably  reconciliation 
later  this  year.  That  is  a  guarantee 
from  the  chairman,  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
can  tell  you  that  those  two  gentleman 
are  Indeed  totally  honorable.  If  t^ey 
say  they  are  going  to  do  it  they  will  do 
it.  and  they  will  also,  of  course,  have 
my  vote. 

Iff  on  the  other  hand,  we  proceed 
with  the  other  alternative,  which  is 
'  for  Senator  Kihhkdt  and  me  to  pro- 
pose to  offer  our  amendment,  we  have 
no  gui^antees,  frankly,  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  do  exactly  what 
we  want  them  to  do.  All  we  are  doing 
here,  as  we  consider  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, is  to  change  the  totals  in  the 
fimctional  categories.  That  in  no  way. 
Irrespective  of  what  we  may  say  those 
things  in  the  categories  wiU  allow  the 
Finance  Committee  to  do.  will  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  force  the  Finance 
Committee  to  do  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
worked  out  a  procedure  today  where  if 
we  agree  to  the  Finance  Committee's 
offer,  we  for  sure  win  and  our  senior 
citizens  win  and  they  forego  a  tax  on 
them  of  $572  for  their  first  day  in  the 
hospital.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  were 
to  press  ahMd.  we  have  no  guarantees 
for  them  or  for  our  amendment.  ThAt. 
to  me,  seems  like  a  pretty  straightfor- 
ward proposition.  I  have  no  doubt 


where  any  sensible  person  would  come 
down. 

So  at  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  Senator  KnmiDT  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Senator  Duiixinman.  as  to  whether 
the  understanding  that  Senator  Km- 
NiDT  and  I  have  put  forth  on  the 
record  is  accurate  and  fairly  reflects 
the  discussion  we  have  had. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
leave  the  floor  for  about  10  minutes.  I 
want  to  come  back  and  join  the  collo- 
quy. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  control 
the  time  on  our  side,  that  whatever 
time  he  needs  to  yield  to  anyone  he 
may.  I  would  appreciate  not  disposing 
of  the  matter  until  I  return,  but  it  will 
not  be  but  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia yield  me  an  appropriate  amount  of 
time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstromo).  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  support  the  request  by 
two  of  the  experts  in  the  Senate  on 
health  care  policy— and  certainly  two 
of  the  people  who  are  most  sensitive 
to  the  role  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  play  In  responding  to  the 
health  care  needs,  particularly  the 
hospitalization  needs,  of  the  elderly  In 
this  country— to  adjust  the  deductible 
for  Medicare  part  A.  the  hospital  por- 
tion of  Medicare,  in  some  reasonable 
fashion. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
could  be  faced  here  ^  today  with  an 
amendment  which  would  freeze  the 
deductible  at  $492  per  day  as  in  cur- 
rent law,  or  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  it  to  increase  by  no  more 
than  the  Medicare  price  index  for  this 
year,  or  by  some  other,  or  some  lesser 
amount. 

Instead,  in  their  usual  reasonable 
fashion,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia provide  us  with  a  second  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
the  cost-sharing  portion  of  Medicare. 

The  first  opportunity  they  presented 
us  with  occurred  when  they  asked  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  Medicare,  under  clr- 
cimistances  very  similar  to  this,  to  deal 
with  the  Issue  that  both  these  Sena- 
tors have  laid  out  for  us,  and  that  is 
that  the  original  notion  of  the  deducti- 
ble, which  was  to  assess  each  user  of 
the  hospital  with  1  day's  portion  of 
the  cost  of  all  Medicare  hospitaliza- 


tion, may  have  worked  in  the  old  days 
of  cost-based  reimbursement  but  It 
does  not  work  in  the  new  day  of  pro- 
spective  reimbursement.  As  both  Sena- 
tors have  indicated  to  our  ooUeaguet. 
the  problem  wit)i  which  we  have  been 
presented  over  the  avi  years  since  pro- 
spective payment  went  into  effect— 
and  even  before  that.  I  think  in  antici- 
pation of  PPS— is  that  hospitals  are 
hospitalizing  people  less  frequently  for 
fewer  number  of  days  but  when  they 
are  hospitalized  the  seriousness  of  the 
illness  Is  much  greater  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  hospital  and.  therefore, 
the  programmed  costs  to  be  assessed 
against  each  day  in  the  hospital  are 
substantially  greater  than  the  average 
rise  per  year  in  the  cost  of  all  Medi- 
care part  A  hospital  costs. 
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So  that  is  why  you  have  this  incon- 
gruity here  of  a  decresse  In  hospital 
utilization,  savings  to  the  Medicare 
Trust  Fund  from  less  frequent  hospi- 
talization of  people,  and  all  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  are  starting  to 
happen  out  there,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  this  huge  per  year 
jump  in  the  deductibles. 

I  think  it  is  very  i^ipropriate  that 
they  present  us  with  this  issue.  I  have 
been  authorized  to  say i.  on  behalf  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Flnknce  Commit- 
tee, who  has  been  quoted  here  directly 
earlier,  that  he  would  support  this 
amendment.  I  came  to  the  floor  pre- 
pared with  a  series  of  arguments 
against  it.  but  they  were  all  only  on 
the  issue  of  timing,  not  on  the  issue  of 
substance.  The  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  have  support- 
ed the  amendment.  He  does  support. 
as  I  do.  the  proposition  laid  before  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as 
they  have  already  articulated  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue 
comes  before  \is  only  in  the  form  of  a 
budget  resolution  for  reconciliation, 
because  then  we  stand  here  and  we 
seem  to  be  debating  whe  is  going  to 
jfiy  for  Medicare.  Are  we  going  to 
have  the  beneficiaries  pay  for  It.  the 
doctors  pay  for  it,  the  hospitals  pay 
for  it.  general  taxation,  payroll  tax. 
and  so  forth  pay  for  It?  And  for  the 
last  3  years  we  seem  to  be  spending  an 
awful  lot  of  time  debating  how  to  pay 
doctors,  hospitals,  and  other  health 
care  providers  aroimd  the  budget.  I 
think  it  is  very  inappropriate. 

I  think  my  colleagues  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  are  dying 
for  the  day  when  we  might  be  present- 
ed by  t^e  Senate  Finance  Committee 
with  a  Medicare  reauthorization  bill  so 
that  we  could  all  come  to  the  floor— 
and  not  just  the  three  or  four  of  us, 
but  more  of  our  colleagues  who  care 
about  more  appropriate  health  care 
for  the  elderly— and  we  would  be  able 
to  engage  in  a  more  sensible  debate  to 
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the  public  over  the  restructuring  of 
Medicare.  I  think  that  debate  has  to 
take  place. 

Tomorrow  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  begins  the  proc- 
ess of  making  a  recommendation  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  requested  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  that  there  be  a 
proposal  in  the  Congress  for  the  next 
year  on  the  issue  of  health  care  cover- 
age for  catastrophic  illness.  That  proc- 
ess starts  tomorrow.  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  all  of  you  here  in 
this  body  on  that  task  force.  I  think, 
through  that  process,  we  will  deal  with 
acute  care,  catastrophic,  the  problems 
of  chronically  ill,  the  problems  that, 
bless  his  heart.  Jack  Javlts  brought  to 
us  every  week  right  up  until  the  week 
before  he  died  on  behalf  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled  of  America  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  or  to  deal 
with  Alzheimer's,  or  to  deal  with  these 
incredibly  disabling  illnesses  which  re- 
quire people,  when  they  are  visited 
with  these  illnesses  to  spend  precious 
dollars  and  resources  that  they  often 
do  not  have  in  order  to  maintain  the 
longer  lifetime  that  medical  technolo- 
gy has  made  possible. 

I  think,  if  we  were  here  talking 
about  health  care  for  the  elderly  in 
America,  these  are  the  issues  we  would 
be  debating.  We  have  been  denied  that 
opportunity  because  so  much  of  oiu- 
debate  has  strictly  been  around  the 
dollars  involved  and  the  process  of 
coming  up  with  a  budget  resolution. 

So  I  commend  my  colleagues  again 
for  this  amendment.  We  really  do 
need  to  be  here  discussing  wellness 
provisions  and  catastrophic  provisions 
and  the  problems  of  shifting  people 
from  part  A  to  part  B  and  those  kinds 
of  issues,  rather  than  coming  in  here 
piecemeal  having  to  say  that  the  de- 
ductible is  too  great  or  not  enough,  or 
whatever. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  in  the  printed 
Record  here,  but  I  would  point  out  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  who  are  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  that  98 
out  of  the  468  current  diagnosis-relat- 
ed groups,  the  so-called  DRG's  involve 
average  lengths  of  stay  of  fewer  than 
5  days.  So.  in  effect,  what  is  happen- 
ing is.  as  I  think  they  probably  have 
pointed  out.  people  are  going  into  the 
hospitals  for  fewer  than  5  days  and 
they  are  being  socked  up  front  with 
$572  Just  for  spending  fewer  days— on 
the  average— in  the  hospital.  Of  the 
top  23  DRG's  in  terms  of  utilization, 
two  have  average  lengths  of  stay  of 
fewer  than  3  days  in  the  hospital.  It  Is 
an  incredible  system  in  which  this 
much  money  up  front  can  be  used.  or. 
in  effect.  I  think,  abused,  in  this  way. 

So  I  hope  that,  whether  it  is 
through  this  task  force  or  through  the 
Finance  Committee  dealing  with  the 
recommendations  the  President  will 
give  us.  we  will  deal  realistically  with 


this.  This  year  our  commitment  to  our 
colleagues  is  to  allow  no  more  than 
$520  deductible.  By  next  year.  I  hope 
we  are  talking  about  a  $100  deductible 
or  a  $75  deductible,  something  reason- 
able. 

There  may  be  other  forms  of  cost 
sharing  in  Medicare  that  make  more 
sense— I  do  not  know  what  they  are— 
per  diems  or  something  else.  But  we 
know  that  per  diem  deductibles,  once 
they  get  up  past  a  couple  hundred  dol- 
lars, do  not  make  sense  anymore  as  a 
disincentive  to  overutilization.  particu- 
larly with  the  DRG's  in  place.  So  I 
hope  that  we  can  guarantee  our  col- 
leagues in  the  near  term  no  more  than 
$520  and  in  the  long  term  something 
closer  to  $100  than  the  $520.  Obvious- 
ly, beneficiaries  will  have  to  recognize 
that  that  does  not  mean  their  partici- 
pation in  financing  the  system  is  going 
to  be  reduced  but  maybe  it  will 
become  more  realistic. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Finance  Committee,  for 
his  statement  and  for  his  strong  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  work  in  this 
area. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  whether  it  is  his  under- 
standing, and  whether  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  chairman,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  colleagues  and  for  those 
that  are  concerned  about  this  issue, 
that  it  is  the  commitment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  that  you  will  report  out  legisla- 
tion assuring  a  deductible  for  1987 
which  will  not  exceed  $520,  that 
future  increases  in  the  deductible  will 
be  no  higher  than  the  increases  in 
Medicare  coverage  payment  per  hospi- 
tal admission,  and  that  this  legislation 
will  be  included  in  the  reconciliation 
bUl. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  certainly  do  assure  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  commitment  as  he  stated 
it.  As  I  understand  the  facts,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  to  reduce  Medicare  outlays 
over  fiscal  1987,  1988,  and  1989  by 
$34,850,000,000  and  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  $17.2  billion  and  that  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  for  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  have  reduced  the 
outlay  requirements  to  $7,915,000,000 
and  the  revenue  requirement  In  total 
listed  as  unspecified  for  the  3  years 
was  $68,486,000,000. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  who  certainly 


have  a  concern  about  our  ability  to 
meet  this,  that  somewhere  in  the 
$7,915  billion  outlay  reduction  and  the 
revenue  area  and  the  20-percent  lo- 
called  fudge  factor  there 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Funglbillty. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Punglbllity; 
that  is  much  better  than  the  "fudge 
factor"— the  fungibility  rule  regarding 
the  budget  resolution,  that  we  will 
guarantee  that  the  Medicare  part  B 
premium  will  be  no  more  than  $520 
this  year  and  in  subsequent  years  it 
will  be  no  more  than  $520  modified  by 
the  medical  price  index,  if  I  have  accu- 
rately stated  the  limitation. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  your  under- 
standing that  it  will  be  no  higher  than 
the  increase  in  the  average  payment 
per  admission. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  in- 
formed by  staff  that  the  annual  ad- 
justment figure  would  be  the  average 
per  day  cost  of  hospitalization,  which 
is  in  effect  the  PPS  proposal  modified 
by  casemlx. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  figure 
we  are  looking  for  is  the  average  pay- 
ment per  admission. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  more  correctly  than  I 
stated  the  appropriate  index. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  measuring  devices.  This  is 
the  one  that  has  been  assumed  In  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Heinz  and  I 
have  offered.  I  would  be  interested,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  ranking  member,  could 
Just  speak  briefly  to  this  issue,  and  if 
they  agree  that  we  can  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives that  are  included  in  our 
amendment.  I  would  appreciate  their 
assurance,  and  I  know  they  are  inter- 
ested in  this  issue  and  that  they  have 
worked  very  closely  with  us  on  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  need  to  respond  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  to  give  my  observations  to 
the  Senators. 

Let  me  first  thank  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  for  his 
help  on  this  issue  which  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  resolve  shortly,  but  also 
as  we  proceeded  through  debates  to 
bring  a  bipartisan  budget  resolution  to 
the  floor.  Clearly  we  look  to  him  when 
we  address  issues  like  Medicare,  and 
those  problems  that  are  serious  for 
the  senior  citizens.  We  were  quite  con- 
fident when  we  came  to  the  floor  with 
a  budget  resolution  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  Joining  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
others,  had  a  budget  resolution  includ- 
ing Medicare  that  was  clearly  consist- 


ent and  fair  to  the  seniors  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  further  thank  Senators  Kin- 
HKDT.  Hxmz.  and  Packwood,  who  has 
now  permitted  us  to  speak  in  his 
behalf,  and  certainly  Senator  Dumk- 
BDton  who  chairs  the  subcommittee 
on  the  Finahce  Committee  that  will  be 
mak'ng  the  recommendations. 

This  is  a  very  strange  situation  that 
we  confront  ourselves  with  here  today. 
I  might  say  it  is  iiuulvertent  as  I  see  it. 
Over  the  years  we  have  had  very  little 
success  In  significantly  reducing  the 
cost  of  hospitalization  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  being  more  specific, 
for  senior  citizens.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Just 
pointed  out  in  his  charts  how  dramati- 
cally they  were  going  up  even  when  we 
started  to  get  hospital  costs  under  con- 
trol. 

The  American  people  and  everyone 
that  looked  at  hospital  and  health 
care  knew  It  was  out  of  hand.  The  so- 
called  retrospective  cost-based  reim- 
bursement method  of  calculating  costs 
and  making  reimbursement,  which  I 
say  only  for  myself,  was  an  invitation 
to  charge  more  rather  than  less,  be- 
\  cause  ultimately  you  got  paid  for  it.  If 
^  you  charged  a  lot  this  year,  you  would 
get  to  collect  later.  That  system  was 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  It  permitted 
us  to  say,  well,  we  will  Just  look  back 
at  last  year's  costs  and  whatever  that 
cost  we  will  make  sure  you  are  made 
whole. 

That  was  an  invitation,  at  the  bare 
minimnm,  not  to  be  concemed  about 
costs. 

In  1983  a  new  system  was  put  In 
place  called  the  prospective  pajrment 
system.  It  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful, everyone  would  admit,  to  bringing 
the  costs  down.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  more  successful  than  anyone 
thought.  Consequently,  what  we  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution,  and 
what  was  assumed  last  year,  for  the 
amount  that  the  senior  citizens  would 
pay  for  their  stay,  went  up  dramatical- 
ly. It  happened  because  the  length  of 
stay  is  shortened,  so  the  first  day's 
costs  as  a  percentage  of  costs  are  sub- 
stantially more  than  anyone  thought 
they  would  be. 

We  did  not  expect,  and  the  budget 
resolution  did  not  assume,  23  percent 
and  16-percent  lixcreases  back-to-back 
In  the  senior  citizens'  deductible. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment would  have  done  to  the  budget 
resolution  is  put  back  outlays  and  in- 
creased revenues  to  make  up  that  dif- 
ference. What  we  are  telling  the  pro- 
ponents today  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  and  an- 
other member  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor Huhz  who  is  principal  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment,  have  said  to  us, 
"When  we  sit  down  to  do  the  reconcili- 
ation work  mandated  by  this  budget 
resolution,  we  give  you  assurance  that 


we  will,  within  our  mandate  modify 
and  amend  the  Medicare  law  to  pro- 
tect the  senior  citizens  from  any  more 
of  the  costs  that  they  must  bear  that 
were  prescribed  in  the  Kennedy 
amendment." 

I  believe  that  is  what  has  been  said 
here  on  the  floor,  rather  than  talk 
about  what  the  specific  percentages 
are.  We  know  what  the  Keimedy- 
Heiius  amendment  intended.  Senators 
Packwood  and  Dxtrdiberoer  from  the 
Finance  Committee  know,  Senator 
Chiles,  who  has  been  a  participant  In 
urging  that  we  resolve  that  issue 
knows.  The  committee  Is  saying.  "We 
will  do  that." 

Our  seniors  should  know  that  there 
will  be  relief.  The  Finance  Committee 
will  receive  such  a  large  mandate  for 
savings  in  other  areas,  and  they  will 
receive  a  mandate  for  new  revenues 
whatever  budget  resolution  clears 
here— whether  it  Is  the  one  that  is 
before  us  at  $19  billion  with  the 
amendments,  or  some  modification 
thereof. 

The  committee  has  plenty  of  lati- 
tude to  make  the  changes  in  the 
amendment  within  that  instruction. 
Even  If  the  committee  could  not  find 
additional  savings,  they  have  20-per- 
cent fungibility  between  savings  and 
taxes.  We  did  this  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Comml^ 
tee.  We  were  glad  in  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  modifications  to  the 
Budget  Act  to  make  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee somewhat  more  consistent  with 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee under  reconciliation.  They  can  be 
20-percent  higher  or  lower  In  taxes 
and  spending  so  long  as  the  total  is 
the  total  mandated.  That  Is  sufficient 
to  predicate  and  assurances  given  by 
Senator  DxntENBXROER  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Packwood,  and  obviously  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  the  principal  cosponsor  on 
our  side,  who  serves  on  that  commit- 
tee. 

So  I  urge  that  we  not  add  revenues 
and  savings  to  the  budget  resolution. 
There  is  no  more  assurance  It  would 
occur  If  we  voted  on  the  amendment 
than  there  Is  that  It  will  occur  because 
of  the  assurances  that  have  been  given 
to  us  here  on  the  floor  today. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Heinz,  made  that  last  point  in 
our  private  deliberations  on  the 
matter.  I  believe  he  was  correct,  and  I 
state  it  publicly  here.  I  think  that  is 
the  case.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this 
amendment  with  the  assurance  to  the 
cosponsors  that  they  are  as  well  off,  if 
not  better,  without  forcing  the  amend- 
ment here  today.  They  might  not  have 
won,  but  even  If  they  did,  they  are 
more  assured  of  a  change  taking  place 
this  way  than  had  an  amendment 
passed. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend,  the  diitlngulshed 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  his  words  about  the  work  we  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  bipartisan  plan. 
He  was  a  willing  ally,  trying  to  make 
sure  we  protected  senior  dtizeni.  ecpe- 
dally  In  the  areas  of  health  care  and 
medical  costs. 

D  1580 

Let  me  also  congrattilate  and  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  focusing  on  this 
issue.  His  amendment  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  reassure  our  senior  dtizens 
they  are  not  going  to  face  increased 
deductible  costs  which  are  dearly 
higher  than  was  antldpated  by  Con- 
gress. As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  the  costs  are  already 
higher  than  in  any  private  Insurance 
policy  out  there  today. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  Senator  Dukxn- 
BERGER,  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee.  I  notice  that  Senator 
Baucus  is  on  the  floor,  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  know 
of  his  long  interest  in  this  area  and 
that  he  will  be  working  along  with 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  Dxtrxh- 
BEROER,  Senator  Heinz,  Senator  Beht- 
SEN,  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  see  that  this 
issue  is  resolved. 

With  this  kind  of  assurance,  we 
know  we  will  protect  our  senior  dti- 
zens, a  much  greater  assurance  than 
we  would  have  if  we  had  adopted  the 
amendment  today  on  the  Senate  floor. 
By  presenting  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
brought  together  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  All  the  parties  wanted  to  come 
together,  because  everyone's  Intent 
was  the  same,  to  see  that  we  did  not 
continue  to  have  this  rapid  Increase  in 
regard  to  the  Medicare  hospital  deduc- 
tibles. 

With  these  assurances,  I  feel  confi- 
dent we  are  taking  care  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  know  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  also  has  that  feel- 
ing. I  think  this  is  an  issue  we  are  re- 
solving without  adding  revenue  to  the 
budget  resolution  or  requiring  addi- 
tional outlays  of  spending  to  the 
budget  resolution.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  the  overall 
goal  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  goal  is  shared  by  all  of  us 
participating  In  this  colloquy  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus]  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Health  Subcommittee,  as 
he  might  need. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  Medicare  beneficiaries 
are  required  to  pay  an  initial  deduct!- 
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ble  to  cover  the  first  60  days  of  hospi- 
tal care. 

When  the  Medicare  program  began 
20-years  ago,  the  deductible  cost  the 
elderly  $40.  Today,  the  deductible  is 
$402. 

Between  1985  and  1986.  the  Medi- 
care deductible  increased  by  23  per- 
cent. Jumping  in  1  year  from  $400  to 
$492. 

This  increase  directly  affects  8  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  who  enter  the  hos- 
pital each  year. 

Increases  in  the  Medicare  hospital 
deductible  hit  hardest  on  those  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  quality  health 
care  and  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
expensive  private  supplemental  health 
insurance  to  cover  increases  in  these 
out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  sad  irony  of  the  increase  in  the 
costs  to  the  elderly  is  that  much  of  the 
sharp  rise  is  due  to  the  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  time  that  the  elderly 
now  spend  in  the  hospital,  declines 
brought  about  by  the  new  Medicare 
pajrment  policy. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  benefiting  from  shorter  hospi- 
tal stays  and  the  elderly  are  paying  for 
these  efficiencies  with  rapid  increases 
in  their  out-of-pocket  costs  for  needed 
health  care. 

The  drop  in  the  average  length  of 
stay  means  that  the  Medicare  cost  per 
day  of  hospitalization  has  soared,  even 
though  health  costs  paid  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  have  slowed  down  sig- 
nificantly. 

Last  year  Congress  was  told  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  Medicare  deducti- 
ble was  a  1-year  problem  and  that 
starting  in  1987  the  deductible  would 
level  off  to  more  normal  rates. 
That  prediction  was  not  correct. 
Current  estimates  by  HHS  show 
that  the  elderly  may  face  another  16- 
percent  increase  in  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  hospitalization  starting  on  January 
1. 1987. 

If  the  Medicare  deductible  increases 
by  the  amount  HHS  now  projects,  the 
elderly  will  pay  $572  for  hospital  cov- 
erage, a  whopping  43-percent  increase 
over  2  years. 

On  Tuesday.  April  22.  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  to  head  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration.  Dr. 
William  Roper,  told  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  he  believes  that 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  Medicare  de- 
ductible "is  unfair  to  many  elderly." 
This  is  the  first  time  that  anyone  from 
the  administration  has  stated  for  the 
record  that  there  is  a  problem  with 
this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter 
into  the  Rkcoro  my  April  9,  1986  letter 
to  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  the  HHS  Secretary, 
raising  my  concerns  about  the  Medi- 
care costs  to  the  elderly  and  seeking 
his  views  on  what  the  administration 
plans  to  do  about  lowering  these  un- 
reasonable increases. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

n.S.  Skmati. 
Washington,  DC.  Aprti  9, 1988. 
Hon.  Ons  R.  Bower,  M.D., 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
200  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dbar  Mr.  Secrztart:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  on  behalf  of  over  30  mil- 
lion American  seniors  and  disabled  citizens 
whose  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  Medicare 
hospital   insurance  program  (Part  A)  are 
continuing  to  increase  sharply  due  to  rises 
In   Medicare's   deductible   and   copayment 
charges. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  President  signed  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  (COBRA).  COBRA  contains 
a  provision  that  I  sponsored  to  require  HHS 
to  publish  an  announcement,  prior  to  Sep- 
temt>er  15  each  year,  on  the  amount  of  the 
Medicare  hospital  inpatient  deductible.  The 
purpose  for  this  provision  is  to  make  sure 
that  Congress  and  the  public  are  given  earli- 
er notice  of  the  Department's  projected  in- 
crease in  the  Medicare  deductible  and  relat- 
ed Part  A  copayments. 

For  1986,  the  Medicare  deductible  for  the 
first  sixty  days  of  hospital  coverage  in- 
creased by  23  percent,  up  from  $400  to  $492. 
This  amount  Is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  deductible 
since  Medicare  began  twenty  yesu^  ago.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  much  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  length  of 
stay  of  hospital  inpatients  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  prospective  payment  system. 

In  their  April  1,  1986  report  to  HHS,  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion (ProPac)  concluded  that  the  formula 
used  to  calcuate  the  Medicare  hospital  de- 
ductible is  unfair  to  beneficiaries  and  should 
be  changed.  Specifically,  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  the  deductible  "was  never  in- 
tended to  increase  as  a  result  of  shorter 
lengths  of  stay." 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  Commission's 
conclusion  that  America's  senior  citizens 
should  share  in  the  gains  resulting  from 
Medicare's  new  payment  policy.  As  ProPac 
pointed  out,  hospitals  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  both  benefited  from  the 
shorter  stays  by  Medicare  inpatients.  It  is 
simply  not  fair  that  beneficiaries  are  being 
penalized  for  the  very  efficiencies  that  pro- 
spective payment  was  intended  to  cause  in 
the  health  care  system. 

I  understand  that  HHS  currently  esti- 
mates that  the  Medicare  hospital  deductible 
wlU  increase  by  another  $80  starting  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  and  that  by  1991  the  deducti- 
ble may  be  as  high  as  $732. 1  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  these  increased  costs  to  benefi- 
ciaries are  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  federal  payments  to  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  providers. 

The  deductible  hits  hardest  on  those  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  quality  health  care 
services.  For  those  whose  out-of-pocket 
costs  are  covered  by  private  supplemental 
insurance,  increases  in  the  Medicare  deduct- 
ible are  passed  along  in  the  form  of  higher 
premiums. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reply  on  the 
extent  to  which  next  year's  change  in  the 
Medicare  deductible  is  due  to  the  continued 
decline  in  the  length  of  sUy  of  Medicare  In- 
patients. Also,  I  would  like  to  know  your  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  made  by 
ProPac  to  change  the  way  the  deductible  is 
calculated  so  that  beneficiary  costs,  relative 
to  total  program  payments,  remain  constant 
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In  the  future.  I  believe  that  the  Department 
should  give  ProPac's  recommendation  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Finally,  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  conaldering  other  alternatives 
to  restructure  the  Medicare  benefidary  oost 
sharing  provisions  tmder  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program.  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
what  recommendations  that  you  believe 
would  address  the  serious  problems  facing 
Medicare  beneficiaries  due  to  the  rapid  in- 
creases in  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  aeon. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

BfAX  Bavcus. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  offi- 
cials from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  have  informed 
me  and  assured  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  efforts  are  imderway, 
at  the  Secretary's  personal  direction, 
to  determine  what  policy  options  the 
Department  may  recommend  to  re- 
spond to  the  sharp  increases  in  the 
Medicare  deductible. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  told 
last  Friday  that  recommendations 
should  be  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  know  that  many  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  concern 
that  the  problem  of  the  steep  In- 
creases in  health  care  costs  to  the  el- 
derly should  be  addressed.  And  it  must 
be  addressed  this  year,  if  we  find  that 
the  deductible  really  is  going  to  sky- 
rocket for  a  second  year  in  a  row. 

I  am  prepared  to  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  once 
we  have  the  facts  and  know  what  the 
options  are,  to  bring  the  expenses  of 
the  elderly  for  health  care  under  con- 
trol. I  support  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  the  Medicare  deduct- 
ible. I  look  forward  to  working  in  the 
Finance  Committee  to  ensure  that  the 
problem  of  unfair  increases  in  health 
care  costs  for  the  elderly  is  addressed 
properly. 

THE  PROBLEH  THE  AMElfDlfElfT  IS  DIRECTED  TO 
IS  A  REAL  ONE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  addressed  an  Issue  of 
great  importance  of  all  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. When  a  Medicare  benflclary 
enters  a  hospital,  he  must  pay  an  ini- 
tial deductible  amoimt.  The  deductible 
increases  every  year  by  law,  and 
always  has  been  tied  to  the  increase  in 
daily  hospital  costs.  It  is  a  suttstantial 
amount.  Last  year  It  was  $400.  On  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  it  Jumped  to  $492. 
That  was  a  23-percent  increase  in  1 
year— and  it  was  very  hard  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  to  swallow. 

The  ironic  part  of  that  great  in- 
crease was  that  no  one  ever  expected 
it  to  Jump  that  high  in  1  year.  It  was 
an  unintended  and  unexpected  result 
of  the  new  Medicare  hospital  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Our  efforts  to 
cut  overall  hospital  costs  have  unin- 
tentionally resulted  in  an  increase  in 
beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs. 
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Why  is  this  80?  Because  the  formula 
used  in  current  law  to  IncrMue  the 
hospital  deductible  every  year  is  tied 
to  average  Increases  in  Medicare  daily 
hospital  costs.  The  formula  could  be 
pegged  to  other  Indicators— for  In- 
stance increased  costs  per  admission, 
or  Increased  costs  for  total  hospital 
payments.  But  because  it  is  now  tied 
to  average  per  diem  increases  it  has 
been  skewed  by  the  new  reimburse- 
ment system. 

Even  though  hospital  costs  per  ad- 
mission have  gone  down,  and  total 
costs  have  gone  down,  shorter  lengths 
of  stay  and  fewer  admissions  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  have  caused  the  per 
day  cost  calculation  to  go  up. 

The  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  estimated  in  their 
recent  report  to  Congress  that  half  of 
the  $92  Increase  was  due  to  this  for- 
mula problem.  It  shifted  $550  million 
in  hospital  costs  to  beneficiaries  above 
what  had  been  expected. 

Further,  since  reductions  in  length 
of  stay  and  frequency  of  admissions 
continue,  CBO  and  the  Department 
now  estimate  that  Medicare  benefici- 
aries may  face  another  unduly  large 
deductible  increase  next  January.  Ex- 
pectations now  are  that  the  deductible 
will  increase  by  another  16  percent— to 
$572  per  hospital  admission.  After 
next  year,  projections  are  that  the 
annual  Increases  will  settle  back  to  a 
more  normal  level. 

THE  PORITDLA  USED  TO  CAUnn.ATE  THE 
DEDUCTIBLE  SHOITLD  BE  CBAMOED 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fairly  clear  now 
that  the  old  formula  is  not  appropri- 
ate to  the  new  hospital  payment 
system.  The  formula  should  be 
changed.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
should  not  be  hit  with  increased  out- 
of-pocket  costs  as  a  direct  result  of  ef- 
forts to  bring  down  the  overall  costs  of 
Medicare.  Indeed,  they  should  be  able 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  cost-cutting. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  considering 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  supported  two 
amendments  to  get  the  wheels  started 
and  come  up  with  a  new  deductible 
formula.  Senator  Kknuidt  offered  an 
amendment  to  instruct  the  Finance 
Committee  to  change  the  formula— 
and  Senator  Baucus  offered  an 
amendment  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment to  notify  Congress  of  an  antici- 
pated deductible  Increase  several 
months  ahead  of  the  time  it  would  go 
Into  effect.  Then  we  could  take  action 
in  time  If  it  was  going  to  be  unneces- 
sarily large. 

TBB  CUaiBIT  BVDOKT  RESOLITTIOII  LEAVES 

surncmr  koom  fob  the  chahoe  auucaot 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  have 
sufficient  room  under  this  budget  res- 
olution to  make  an  appropriate  change 
in  the  deductible  formula— without 
this  amendment.  And  I  would  even 
add  that  I  continue  to  urge  members 
of  the  committee  to  take  whatever 


action  is  necessary  to  prevent  future 
large  increases  in  the  deductible.  We 
now  have  assurances  from  the  commit- 
tee chairman  that  will  be  done. 

Fiscal  year  1987  savings  for  Medicare 
in  the  budget  resolution  now  are  $800 
million.  That  number  was  carefully 
crafted  in  the  Budget  Committee  to 
ensure  that  the  savings  could  be 
achieved  through  continued  necessary 
provider  reforms— without  increasing 
out-of-pocket  costs  to  beneficiaries. 
The  problem  of  the  deductible  was 
taken  into  consideration  when  we 
came  up  with  that  number. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medicare  savings 
in  the  resolution  now  are  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  $4.6  billion  Medicare  cut 
recommended  in  the  F»re8ldent's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  They  are 
$800  million  less  than  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  that  gives 
a  fairly  clear  perspective  on  how  much 
flexibUity  the  Finance  Committee  al- 
ready has. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  reconciliation  instructions  in  the 
budget  resolution  allow  the  Finance 
Committee  to  be  in  compliance  with 
their  targets  even  if  their  total  pack- 
age shifted  up  to  20  percent  of  total 
deficit  reductions  from  spending  to 
revenues.  Instructions  to  the  Finance 
Committee  now  include  total  spending 
savings  of  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  Revenue  and  user  fee  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  include  $17.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

There  is  clearly  a  lot  of  room  there, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment Lb  necessary  for  the  Finance 
Committee  to  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  deductible  formula. 
Members  of  the  Committee  have 
agreed  today  in  this  colloquy  that  that 
is  the  case,  so  now  I  think  we  have  the 
best  soluticm  to  the  problem  we  could 
have  gotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing letters  of  support  for  the  Budget 
Committee  reported  budget  resolution 
from  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  Niurses  As- 
sociation, the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federation  of  American 
Health  Systems,  and  the  National 
Governor's  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro,  as  follows: 

April  39. 1986. 
Hon.  Lawtom  Chiles, 

Ranking  MinoHty  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  As  the  Senate 
moves  toward  final  action  on  8.  Con.  Res. 
120,  the  FY  1987  budget  resolution,  we  want 
to  reiterate  our  support  and  appreciation 
for  your  efforts  to  protect  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid and  other  federal  health  programs  from 
severe  reductions. 


Tour  committee's  budget  plan  significant- 
ly  improvea  the  budget  targets  for  these 
vital  programs,  particularly,  from  What  was 
propoeed  in  the  Administration's  budget  To 
help  preserve  your  budget  proposal  from 
damaging  floor  amendments,  we  and  104 
other  organisations  have  made  a  public 
statement  in  the  Washington  Post,  warning 
against  further  health  apendliis  cuts.  We 
hope  that  our  statement  will  contribute  to 
■trengtbenlng  support  for  your  responsible 
approach. 

As  our  statement  Indicates,  we  understand 
that  a  balanced  approach  Is  necessary  In  re- 
ducing the  federal  deficit.  It  la  Important 
that  the  Senate  adopt  a  budget  plan  that 
has  solid  support,  so  that  a  firm  basis  Is  es- 
tablished for  further  legislative  action  In 
agreeing  to  a  workable  budget.  As  your  ef- 
forts continue,  we  want  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  achieving  an  agreement  on  fed- 
eral budget  priorities. 
Sincerely, 

JohxRothek, 

Associate  Director, 
American  Asfociation  of  Retired  Persona. 
Judith  A.  Ryan, 

Executive  Director. 
American  Nurses  Association. 

Jambs  SAiofONS,  M.D.. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Medical  Association. 
Jack  W.  Owen, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Hospital  Association. 
Michael  Brombero, 
Executive  Director, 
Federation  of  American  Health  Systems. 

AARP, 
Washington,  DC.  AprU  4,  f  MS. 
Hon.  Lawton  W.  Chiles, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chiles:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
the  largest  aging  organization  representing 
32  million  members,  I  want  to  express  our 
support  for  the  Domenicl-Chiles  Bi-Partisan 
Budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  120).  The  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
with  support  from  a  majority  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  not  only  reduces  the 
deficit  but  also  accomplishes  this  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  provisions  with 
which  we  might  take  exception.  On  balance, 
however,  we  beUeve  that  this  package 
merits  strong  support  and  the  Senate's 
adoption. 

Sincerely, 

Ctril  F.  Brickfield. 

American  Hospital  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  2i,  1989. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chilbs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chilis:  On  behalf  of  the 
6,100  Institutional  members  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  Domenlcl-ChUes  budget  proposal. 

During  the  past  five  yean,  the  Medicare 
program  has  been  cut  by  nearly  $40  billion. 
This  constitutes  12  percent  of  total  budget 
cuts  even  though  Medicare  represents  only 
7  percent  of  federal  outlays.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  proposing  $65  million  In  ad- 
ditional Medicare  cuU  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  Medicaid  program  U  already 
unable  to  protect  millions  of  Indigent  pa- 
tients because  of  Inadequate  funding.  How- 
ever, the  Administration  also  proposes  to 
cut  $1.3  billion  from  Medicaid  In  1M7. 
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The  Administration,  as  part  of  Its  Fiscal 
Year  1987  budget  proposal,  has  recommend- 
ed large,  arbitrary  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reducUons.  totaling  $6  billion-$4.7  billion 
in  Medicare  and  $1.3  billion  in  Medicaid. 
The  Domenici-Chiles  bipartisan  budget  pro- 
posal would  reduced  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
signilicanUy  less-$800  million  and  (160  mil- 
lion, respectively. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  budget  re^-- 
olution  that  rejects  such  arbitrary  health 
cuts  and  to  establish  reasonable  targets- 
such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Domenici- 
Chiles  budget  proposal— for  health  pro- 
grams in  the  fiscal  1987  budget  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  W.  Owkn, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Natiohal  Govxrnors'  Assocution, 

Washington,  DC,  April  11,  1986. 
To  All  Govbuiors: 

Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  (GRH)  requires 
the  n.S.  Congress  to  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion by  April  15  that  reduces  the  deficit  to 
$144  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1987.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  adopt  a  budget  resolution  by 
that  date,  ORH  prohibits  the  Senate  from 
considering  any  committee  legislation  for 
new  budget  authority,  changes  in  revenues, 
new  entitlement  authority,  new  credit  au- 
thority, or  a  new  public  debt  limit.  Conse- 
quently, additional  funding  for  critical  pro- 
grams such  as  Superfund  or  Clean  Water 
would  be  at  risk  this  year.  Furthermore,  a 
gridlock  may  occur  if  the  fiscal  year  1987 
resolution  is  not  adopted  until  etu-ly  fall  or 
the  automatic  sequester  takes  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987.  Such  budget  uncertainty  will 
only  compound  the  already  bleak  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  twenty-seven  states  that  have 
current  balances  less  than  one  percent. 
Most  states  wiU  already  be  several  months 
into  their  fiscal  years  before  the  level  of 
federal  funding  will  be  known.  It  is,  there- 
fore, critical  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  act  quickly  to  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

From  a  state  perspective,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  does  represent  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. It  is  essential  that  the  Senate  pass  a 
budget  resolution  in  order  to  make  possible 
further  congressional  action  on  the  deficit 
as  called  for  by  the  Governors  for  the  past 
three  years.  We  have  examined  the  FY  1987 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  and 
urge  that  it  be  sent  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action.  We  urge  you  to  support 
timely  Senate  action  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  reasonable  bipartisan  compromise 
endorsed  by  over  one-half  of  the  members 
of  both  parties  on  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Some  want  more  or  less  for  defense, 
some  want  more  or  less  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, some  want  more  or  less  in  revenues. 
While  no  one  agrees  totally  with  the  Com- 
mittee-passed resolution,  and  some  amend- 
ments may  be  necessary,  it  generally  repre- 
sents an  acceptable  budget  in  line  with  NGA 
policy. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  is  a  gen- 
eral freeze,  with  exceptions  such  as:  a  few 
program  terminations  (Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. General  Revenue  Sharing.  SBA  disas- 
ter loan  program):  a  second  round  of  10  per- 
cent cuts  in  EDA,  ARC,  UDAG,  and  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant;  plus  a  20  per- 
cent cut  in  UMTA  operating  assistance  and 
the  education  block  grant.  The  resolution 
would  also  recapture  $943  million  of  strip- 
per well  oU  overcharge  funds  for  energy  pro- 


grams. The  resolution  p;-utects  the  safety 
net  programs,  and  rejects  the  proposed  cap 
on  federal  contributions  to  Medicaid.  It  also 
makes  room  for  the  new  NGA-sponsored 
program  of  Medicaid  services  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  below  the  poverty  line 
but  not  on  AFDC. 

2.  For  defense,  the  resolution  Is  a  compro- 
mise in  that  It  provides  an  increase  of  $8  bil- 
lion in  additional  budget  authority  and  $10 
billion  more  in  additional  outlays  from  cur- 
rent (1986)  spending  levels.  This  is  only  $2 
billion  less  in  outlays  than  the  President  re- 
quested for  FY  1987.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
pass  a  budget  resolution  and  the  GRH  cuts 
go  into  effect,  either  automatically  or 
through  a  new  emergency  Joint  Budget 
Committee,  the  cuts  In  defense  would  be 
draconian  and  unacceptable.  The  automatic 
cuts  for  defense  under  GRH  would  be  $49 
billion  less  In  budget  authority  and  $16  bil- 
lion less  in  actual  outlays  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  in  February  that  GRH  se- 
questering for  defense  in  1987  would  cut 
budget  authority  by  $30  billion  below  the 
1987  current  services  baseline.  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  Budget  Committee  resolution  is 
currently  the  only  way  to  prevent  large  cuts 
in  defense  from  current  spending  levels. 

3.  The  Committee  resolution  raises  reve- 
nues $19  billion  in  FTT  1987,  which  includes 
$5.9  billion  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
President  proposes  $22  billion  in  new  reve- 
nues over  three  years  from  the  following 
areas:  $10  billion  from  increased  IRS  audits; 
$5  billion  in  increased  cigarette  taxes;  $4  bil- 
lion in  additional  pension  contributions 
from  federal  employees;  $2  billion  in  faster 
deposits  of  state  and  local  payroll  taxes;  and 
$1  billion  in  federal  oU  overcharge  funds.  No 
one  agrees  with  the  specifics  of  new  reve- 
nues, but  the  proposal  is  reasonable.  NGA 
policy  allows  for  unspecified  new  revenues 
sufficient  to  meet  deficit  reduction  targets 
after  other  actions  are  taken.  Our  policy 
calls  for  reform  of  all  major  non-means 
tested  entitlements.  The  resolution  address- 
es some  of  these  In  Medicare  and  pensions, 
but  makes  no  changes  in  social  security. 

In  summary,  we  urge  your  support  for 
Senate  actioln  on  the  FY  1987  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee.  It  Is  a 
reasonable  proposal  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  compounded  fiscal  uncertainty.  We 
have  each  faced  these  same  budget  restric- 
tions and  most  of  us  have  frozen  or  cut  the 
budget  and/or  raised  revenues  to  met  our 
budget  targets. 

NGA  has  fought  hard  for  three  years  to 
propose  reasonable  approaches  to  deficit  re- 
duction. This  process  is  now  as  a  critical 
point  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  resolution  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target  of  reducing  the 
deficit  to  $144  bUlion  for  FY  1987.  It  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  action. 
Sincerely, 

Gov.  IiAMAK  Alexander, 

Chairman. 
Gov.  JoRM  Carum, 
Lead  Governor  for  Budget  Issues. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  minority  leader  as  he 
may  wish. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  manager  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  properly  a  recognized  leader  on 


the  vital  Medicare  issue,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  they  who  have  brought  this  distress- 
ing situation  concerning  the  Medicare 
hospital  deductible  before  us  for 
action  today.  As  a  result  of  their  initi- 
ative, they  have  obtained  the  assur- 
ances of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  its  He&lth  Sub- 
committee that  their  objective  of  re- 
ducing the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  hospital  deductible  will  be 
achieved  as  a  provision  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  response  to  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  contained  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

In  actuality,  Mr.  President,  it  is  far 
more  likely  as  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  reduction  in  the  deductible 
which  they,  I,  and  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  this  body  sought  will  be 
enacted  than  if  this  change  were  to 
have  depended  on  a  favorable  vote  on 
an  amendment  to  this  budget  resolu- 
tion—although I  am  confident  there 
would  have  been  a  favorable  vote— a 
decisive  vote.  The  importance  of  the 
effort  can  be  seen  easily  by  the  casual 
observer  of  either  the  health  care 
system  or  of  the  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly. It  is  clear  that  the  method  for  cal- 
culating the  Medicare  part  A  deducti- 
ble must  be  changed. 

On  January  1  of  this  year,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennsdy]  has  pointed  out 
in  the  graphs  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  Medicare  hospital  deductible 
increased  23  percent,  to  a  record  out- 
of-pocket  expense  for  a  Medicare  pa- 
tient. In  the  next  year,  if  nothing  is 
done,  the  most  recent  Medicare  trust- 
ees report  projects  that  the  "part  A" 
deductible  will  increase  another  $80, 
for  a  total  deductible  of  $572.0 

Medicare  beneficiaries  now  pay  more 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  health  care, 
as  a  percentage  of  their  incomes,  than 
the  aged  were  paying  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Medicare  Program  in 
1965.  These  out-of-pocket  expenses  are 
far  above  the  deductible  levels  in 
many  private  insurance  plans,  and  cer- 
tainly above  the  insurance  deductibles 
found  in  the  best  high  option  plans 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  "part  A" 
deductible  in  recent  years  has  caused 
hardship  for  Medicare  patients.  If  the 
increases  continue  to  spiral,  the  hard- 
ships could  become  imtenable  for 
many  patients  who  could,  of  necessity, 
forego  needed  hospitalization  because 
the  deductible  takes  too  high  a  bite 
out  of  an  already  strained,  fixed 
income  budget.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  this  could  be  the  case  with 
a  large  number  of  the  over  280.000 
Medicare  beneficiaries  in  West  Viiijln- 
ia. 

Should  this  occur,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  on  the  road  toward  unraveling 
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the  very  premise  on  which  we  so 
proudly  enacted  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram in  1906.  That  premise  was  to  pro- 
vide affordable  access  to  quality  medi- 
cfd  care  for  our  Nation's  elderly,  so 
that  the  general  health  and  well-being 
of  our  country's  elderly  population 
would  rise  to  a  level  acceptable  for  a 
coimtry  which  was,  and  is,  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

Before  Medicare  was  enacted,  many 
of  our  elderly  citizens  did  not  receive 
proper  health  care.  They  often  did  not 
go  to  a  doctor  or  a  hospital— either  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  one  nearby, 
or  because  they  could  not  afford  the 
cost.  In  1958,  52  percent  of  Americans 
65  years  of  age  or  older  did  not  see  a 
physician— not  even  one  time  that 
year. 

Medicare  changed  all  that.  Five 
years  after  the  authorization  of  Medi- 
care, that  statistic  had  been  cut  in 
half.  Now,  I  am  proud  to  state,  over  93 
percent  of  our  elderly  citizens  have 
some  regular  source  of  medical  care. 
Medicare  has  brought  our  elderly  citi- 
zens into  the  mainstream  of  American 
health  care  and  eliminated  the  most 
shameful  differences  in  the  quality  of 
health  services  available  to  those  el- 
derly who  are  poor  and  not  so  poor. 

Medicare  was  guided  by  a  special 
vision  of  Congress.  Now,  in  order  to 
preserve  that  vision,  we  must  make  an 
adjustment  in  the  way  the  "Part  A" 
deductible  is  calculated. 

Beginning  next  year,  it  will  tie  the 
Increase  in  the  deductible  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  "payment  per  admission" 
under  Medicare,  rather  than  to  the 
cost-per-day  of  care  now  used  to  com- 
pute it.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  un- 
intended results  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system  in  1983  has  been  to  skew  the 
cost-per-day  figure.  Because  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  is  decreasing 
the  average  length  of  stay,  while  costs 
per  hospital  episode  are  held  constant 
by  that  system,  the  average  daily  cost 
of  each  hospital  sUy  is  increasing 
faster  than  are  the  costs  of  the  entire 
stay.  Consequently,  the  payment  per 
admission  figure  is  not  rising  nearly  as 
fast. 

This  year,  as  I  have  said,  the  Medi- 
care "Part  A"  deductible— pegged  to 
the  cost-per-day  figure— increased  23 
percent.  The  cost  per  admission  figure, 
however,  went  up  only  9  percent.  Next 
year,  if  the  deductible  is  pegged  to  the 
per-admisslon  figure,  it  is  expected 
that  the  deductible  will  rise  only 
roughly  $26.  rather  than  the  $80  rise 
which  would  occur  if  the  Senate  did 
nothing. 

On  behalf  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
citizens,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  noth- 
ing to  chuige  this  course. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  and  re- 
lieved the  chairmen  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  its  Health  Subcommit- 
tee have  pledged  to  make  the  needed 
change,  and  I  congratulate  the  senior 


Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  KnraiDT  and  Mr. 
Hxnfz,  respectively,  on  obtaining  this 
pledge  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  I  was 
proud  to  support. 

I  also  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing managers.  Mr.  Domzhici  and  Mr. 
Chiles,  respectively,  for  the  support 
they  have  given  for  these  efforts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Hit.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da for  yielding  me  2  minutes. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
managers  of  this  bill,  plus  those  who 
submitted  this  amendment,  for  the 
course  they  are  taking  today.  This  is 
an  issue  which  I  believe,  first  of  all,  is 
an  extremely  seribus  one  and  it  is  a 
problem  we  should  address. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  others  have  pre- 
sented the  problem  clearly.  But  also  I 
believe  it  Is  an  issue  which  we  can  ade- 
quately address  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  year  during  the  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  as  some- 
body who  is  deeply  Interested  in  this 
subject  in  our  State,  we  have  the 
second  highest  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens proportionately  of  any  State  In 
the  Nation,  and  so  the  people  I  repre- 
sent, of  course,  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  have  addressed  a  problem 
that  is  an  luiintended  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Medicare  Prospective 
Payment  System.  To  leave  the  formu- 
la for  the  Medicare  Part  A  deductible 
In  Its  current  form  truly  would  be 
unfair. 

The  Prospective  Payment  System  es- 
tablished a  single  rate  of  payment  for 
hospital  based  upon  the  illness  to  be 
treated— the  DRG  rate.  This  new  pay- 
ment system  has  created  an  incentive 
for  hospitals  to  economize,  which,  in 
turn,  has  resulted  in  shorter  hospital 
stays  for  Medicare  beneficiaries.  One 
problem  which  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  these  Incentives  is  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  Part  A  deductible 
which  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
seek  to  address. 

Currently,  the  Part  A  deductible  is 
based  on  the  national  average  cost  pay 
in  the  hospital.  However,  because  we 
now  pay  a  flat  rate  per  hospital  stay 
and  hospital  stays  on  the  average  are 
shorter,  the  average  cost  per  day  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries  has  Increased 
at  a  tremendous  rate  due  to  fixed  hos- 
pital costs  which  now  must  be  allocat- 
ed over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

At  the  same  time  health  care  costs 
are  increasing  at  only  about  10  per- 
cent, the  Part  A  deductible  will  in- 
crease at  about  43  percent  over  2 
years.  Last  year  alone,  the  Part  A  de- 
ductible for  Medicare  Increased  by  an 


unprecedented  23  percent— from  $400 
to  $492.  The  projected  Increase  for 
1987  is  another  $80— which  would 
bring  the  first  day  deductible  to  $572. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  reduce  the  increase  in  the  Part 
A  deductible. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  prospect 
of  this  amendment  being  offered  in 
the  context  of  the  budget  resolution 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  this  is  an  issue  which  we  can 
adequately  address  in  the  Finance 
Committee  this  year  during  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  intend  to  work  to  ensure 
that  we  do  effectively  address  the 
problem.  Second,  I  believe  that  the 
Domenlcl-Chlles  budget  proposal  is 
the  most  fair  and  responsible  proposal 
to  be  considered  by  Congress  in  the 
past  few  years  and  I  was  concerned 
that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
then  the  budget  proposal  will  unravel. 
I  know  that  many  of  the  organizations 
representing  the  elderly  felt  the  same 
way. 

This  is  a  complicated  problem,  and 
one  which  should  be  dealt  with  cau- 
tiously and  carefully  In  the  Finance 
Committee— the  committee  with  Juris- 
diction. Whatever  solutions  we  may 
adopt  will  affect  the  health  of  the 
Hospital  Insiutmce  Trust  Fund  which 
may  have  solvency  problems  by  the 
mid-1990's. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  issue.  I  intend  to  work  closely 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  ensure  that  we  resolve 
this  troubling  problem  over  the  next 
few  months  during  the  reconciliation 
process. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Knmi- 
dy]  and  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hsnrz]  to 
reduce  the  increase  in  the  Medicare 
hospital  deductible  that  the  elderly 
must  pay  for  their  first  day  of  hospital 
stay. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law,  a 
Medicare  recipient  pays  $492  for  his  or 
her  first  day  of  a  hospital  stay.  This 
rate  Is  scheduled  to  Increase  to  $572  on 
January  1.  1987.  Last  year  the  deducti- 
ble Increased  by  $92. 

If  this  additional  Increase  Is  provid- 
ed, on  January  1.  1987.  older  Ameri- 
cans will  have  paid  over  a  2-year 
period  a  43  percent  increase  in  the 
Medicare  deductible.  These  Increases— 
significantly  more  than  the  level  of  in- 
flation—are an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  shift  to  the  prospective 
method  of  reimbursing  hospitals  for 
their  Medicare  patients.  The  DRO 
System  caused  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  average  length  of  a  hospital 
stay,  but  this  reduction  significantly 
increased  the  average  cost  per  day. 
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thereby  increasing  the  cost  that  the 
elderly  must  pay  for  their  first  day  of 
a  hospital  stay.  An  increase  of  this 
magnitude  is  simply  unfair,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  hold  the  increase  for  next 
year  to  $28  rather  than  $80.  This 
would  still  represent  a  5-percent,  but 
that  is  far  more  reasonable  than  a  14- 
percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  paying 
hospitals  has  saved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment billions  of  dollars  over  the 
past  3  years.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
should  share  in  those  savings,  rather 
than  being  forced  to  pay  considerably 
more  for  their  health  care.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  myself  as  much  time  as  I  need 
off  the  resolution. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  everyone  who 
has  participated  in  this  colloquy.  I 
think  we  have  done  the  right  thing.  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  most  appre- 
ciate it. 

Obviously,  the  Finance  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Packwood,  will  be 
charged  with  doing  this.  I  think  it  is 
eminently  clear  that  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  they  have  committed 
to  do  it,  not  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  which  has  been  with- 
drawn passed  or  did  not  pass. 

I  mentioned  in  some  of  my  remarks 
"retrospective"  and  "prospective,"  and 
I  think  I  might  have  used  them  im- 
properly, so  let  me  just  make  sure  that 
I  properly  state  them. 

The  old  system  was  a  retrospective 
cost-based  reimbursement  system. 
That  is  the  system  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  categorizes  as  the 
more  you  charge,  the  more  you  ulti- 
mately get  reimbursed.  I  think  that 
fact  was  shown  in  the  ever-accelerat- 
ing costs  of  the  Medicare  Program. 

The  new  system,  post-1983,  is  called 
the  prospective  payment  system.  That 
means  that  the  pajmaent  is  not  basd 
upon  what  happened  last  year  or  the 
year  before  but.  rather,  is  a  flat 
amount  per  hospital  admission  based 
upon  what  we  now  commonly  called 
DRO's,  the  diagnostic-related  groups. 
That  is  a  mouthful. 

BasicaUy,  the  new  system  is  begin- 
ning to  work.  We  are  beginning  to  es- 
tablish some  sound  bases.  We  never  in- 
tended that  the  deductible  for  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  would  go  up  that 
much  in  the  first  year  because  we  did 
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not  believe  that  the  sjrstem  would 
work  that  effectively. 

I  think  we  have  addressed  that  prob- 
lem in  the  dialog  here  today.  Frankly, 
I  am  delighted  with  the  result  and 
thank  everyone  again. 

Now,  Senators  Hart  and  Chilss  are 
going  to  propose  an  amendment.  I 
want  to  see  if  Senator  Heinz,  who  had 
an  amendment  that  would  not  be  con- 
tested, is  ready  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  his  amendment,  which  we 
would  accept. 

Might  I  ask  whether  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  do 
that  now  or  do  it  after  we  have  com- 
pleted disposition  of  the  Hart-ChUes 
amendment? 

We  will  ask  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  offer 
his  amendment  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Hart-Chiles  amendment,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

AMEHDMKIfT  NO.  laoS 

(Purpose:  To  foster  economic  growth  and 
competKiveness  through  investment  in 
programs  relating  to  science  and  technolo- 
gy, resource  development,  and  education 
and  training) 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  and  approximately  10  or 
11  other  cosponsors.  The  amendment 
is  a  growth  through  investment 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Habt], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Crilxs.  Mr.  BrRs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  SmoN.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Sarbarnes.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1808. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

the  amount  on  line  3 

the  amount  on  line  4 

the  amount  on  line  S 

the  amount  on  line  8 

the  amount  on  line  9 

the  amount  on  line  10 

the  amount  on  line  19 

the  amount  on  line  20 

the  amount  on  line  21 

the  amount  on  line  24 
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On  page  2,  increase 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $10,600,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $2,700,000,000. 


On  page  3.  Inereaae  the  amount  on  line  S5 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  inereaae  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  IncreaM  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  S.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  S,  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $10,600,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  12.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  en  line 

21  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,300,000,000. 
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On  page  16,  inereaae  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $6,400,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $7,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $5,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

16  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
25  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  44.  bcrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  44,  after  line  21.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

8EM8I  OP  THE  SENATE 

Sic.  4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  revenue  Increases  recommended  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  should  not  increase 
income  taxes  on  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans. 


D  1550 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  I  wrote  over  100  of 
this  Nation's  economic,  academic,  busi- 
ness, and  political  leaders  to  discuss 
budget  policy  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
so-called  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  comments  from  the  replies 
I  received  from  these  100  or  50  nation- 
al leaders. 

Referring  to  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  the  distin- 
guished former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  AdvlBers.  said 
this: 

This  "fiscal  chUd  abuse"  will  shortchange 
future  generations  by  leaving  them  with  a 
smaUer  productive  patrimony.  What  to  do 
about  It?  (First),  shrink  government  spend- 
ing and  boost  government  revenues  to 
narrow  the  deficit 

That  is  what  the  budget  resolution 
does.  Mr.  President.  But  then  Dr. 
Heller  proceeds  to  say  this: 

Boost  government  Investment  In  human 
brain  power— education,  training  and  the 
like;  and  research,  development  and  tech- 
nology *  *  *  that  Is  so  vitally  needed  for  a 
healthy  (economy). 

This  last  prescription,  Mr.  President, 
is  what  the  Hart-Chiles  amendment 
does. 

Nobel  Laureate  James  Tobin  urged: 

Re-educate  the  public  regarding  the  social 
value  of  government  expenditures.  Invest- 
ment in  human  capital  may  well  do  more 


for  the  future  well-being  of  society  than 
more  plastic  and  glass  shopping  centers. 

Mr.  Lee  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Vermont  America 
Corp..  said  this: 

In  my  Judgment,  security  does  not  come 
out  of  a  bomb.  It  comes  from  a  viable 
system  where  we  are  sufficiently  prosperous 
that  we  are  not  a  threat  to  others  and 
where  we  can  help  those  less  fortunate. 

I  received  a  number  of  letters  which 
expressed  the  same  thoughts.  Over 
and  over,  the  message  communicated 
was  this: 

If  you  care  about  our  country  and 
the  economy,  write  a  budget  that  in- 
vests in  the  future.  If  you  care  about 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  compete 
in  the  global  economy,  invest  in  the 
future.  If  you  care  about  the  wasted 
talent  in  our  schools,  our  factories, 
and  our  barrios,  vtrrite  a  budget  that 
lifts  the  skills  of  the  people  who  are 
our  future. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da are  offering  today,  with  11  of  our 
colleagues,  is  a  direct  response  to 
those  concerns.  It  complements— and 
improves  upon— the  education  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  last  week  by 
the  Senate. 

Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles  de- 
serve credit  for  trying  to  reverse  the 
flawed  priorities  that  have  haunted 
our  budgets  since  1981.  But  we  must 
challenge  this  body  to  do  more  than 
rearrange  the  austerity  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  This  amendment  would 
commit  the  Nation  in  1987  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  key  investments— for  education, 
science,  retraining,  and  basic  research. 
It  is  a  statement  by  its  supporters  that 
our  goal  should  not  be  cutting  less,  but 
accomplishing  a  lot  more. 

How  do  we  propose  to  accomplish 
more?  By  investing.  By  paying  now  for 
benefits  that  will  accrue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  and  into  the 
21st  century.  These  investments  are 
sound  proposals  to  fund  new  initia- 
tives and  invest  more  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful or  current  programs.  Three 
major  investment  strategies  are  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment:  Investing  in 
science  and  technology,  investing  in 
resource  development,  and  investing  in 
education  and  training. 

INVmUlO  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Our  amendment  proposes  $600  mil- 
lion more  in  science  and  technology 
oriented  programs  in  fiscal  1987.  The 
returns  of  this  investment  will  be  sub- 
stantial. Study  after  study  show  the 
astronomical  rates  of  return  that 
accrue  to  society  when  innovations 
take  place.  A  median  return  of  more 
than  50  percent  was  recently  reported 
in  a  study  of  major  innovations.  The 
history  of  our  Nation's  Involvement  in 
scientific  research  demonstrates  clear- 
ly that  there  is  a  role  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  play  as  a  catalyst  for  innova- 
tion, encouraging  all  aspects  of  that 
complex  and  critical  process. 


We  need  to  increase  our  support  for 
research  into  tomorrow's  techiu>l- 
ogles— from  theoretical  physics  to  ad- 
vanced ceramics  and  robotics,  from 
biomedical  research  to  information 
technology.  These  research  programs, 
centers,  and— most  critically— aden- 
tists  and  innovators  are  the  Intellectu- 
al infrastructure  of  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future.  We  all  recognize  the 
need  to  preserve  and.  where  cost  effec- 
tive, expand  our  system  of  roads, 
briilges,  and  waterways:  we  must  rec- 
ognize these  same  needs  in  the  leas 
tangible  but,  for  our  future,  far  more 
important  infrastructure  of  our  Na- 
tion's knowledge. 

INVESTING  IN  RISOUBCB  DEVELOPIIBNT 

Our  legacy  will  consist  largely  of  the 
quality  of  the  natural  resources  we 
leave  to  the  next  generation.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  provide  for  this 
legacy  by  using  research  and  develop- 
ment techniques  to  improve  this  Na- 
tion's resources. 

We  can  improve  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  supply,  thus  contributing  to 
national  security.  We  can  lower  the 
cost  of  fanning,  thus  contributing  to  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  farm  crisis. 
We  can  develop  better,  lower  coat, 
technologies  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  thus  fuller  development  of 
many  of  our  most  plentiful  natural  re- 
sources. We  can  invest  in  metallurgical 
technologies:  in  Landsat,  in  hydrology. 
The  list  of  high  return  investments  is 
numerous,  but  the  total  cost  is,  by  the 
standards  of  our  national  budget  as  a 
whole,  quite  small.  This  amendment 
proposes  investing  an  additional  $600 
million  for  these  programs  in  fiscal 
1987. 

INVESTTNO  IN  EDUCATION  AND  TEAININO 

Last  week  the  Senate  made  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  this  resolu- 
tion by  increasing  funds  for  education. 
We  heard  many  persuasive  arguments 
concerning  the  need  for  increased  In- 
vestments in  education.  I  agreed  with 
these  arguments  and  voted  for  the 
amendment.  This  proposal  builds  on 
that  advance. 

We  propose  substantially  increasing 
the  commitment  to  new  initiatives  in 
education;  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  and  encourage  the  States 
to  innovate.  I  have  proposed  initiatives 
to  improve  math,  science,  and  commu- 
nications education  that  go  beyond  re- 
storing the  Gramm-Rudman  slashes. 
The  American  Defense  Education  Act, 
the  High  Tech  Morrill  Act,  and  others 
are  proposals  that  in  detail  layout  the 
role  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
to  assist  industry  and  academla  to  co- 
operate on  technology  education. 
These  and  other  new  initiatives  could 
be  funded  by  the  increase  in  education 
proposed  by  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  also  calls  for  in- 
creasing outlays  for  training  by  $600 
million  in  fiscal  1987.  The  past  5  years 
have  seen  the  Federal  commitment  to 
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training  shrink  tJmost  as  dramatically 
as  the  need  for  such  programs  has 
grown.  Funding  has  dropped  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  10  percent  per 
year;  while  some  of  this  decline  can  be 
attributed  to  programs  that  were  not 
working,  the  proper  response  is  to  de- 
velop better  programs,  not  abandon 
commitments  to  our  work  force.  The 
Hart-Chiles  amendment  would  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  successful  pro- 
grams to  provide  a  wide  range  of  train- 
ing services  for  the  out-of-work  work- 
ers of  this  Nation. 

This  amendment  recognizes  what 
the  writers  of  Business  Week  recently 
found  about  training  programs  for  mi- 
norities is  also  true  for  a  wide  range  of 
training  programs— and,  for  that 
matter,  investment  programs  general- 
ly. Simply,  we  know  what  to  do.  We 
know  what  works.  In  the  words  of 
Business  Week: 

What  has  been  missing  is  a  commitment 
from  any  Congress  or  Administration  to  or- 
ganize these  proven  ideas  into  a  cohesive 
effort— and  provide  the  money  to  make  it 
succeed. 

Accomplishing  more  for  America  wiU 
cost  more.  As  with  the  Andrews  pro- 
posal of  last  week,  our  amendment  will 
pay  for  these  investments  doUar-for- 
dollar  with  new  revenues,  just  as  the 
law  requires.  Further,  our  amendment 
makes  clear  that  added  revenues  to 
fund  essential  investments  should  not, 
must  not,  and  will  not  come  from  the 
income  taxes  paid  by  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans. 

In  an  era  of  cheap  political  dialog,  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  pimunel 
ideas  with  slogans  that  fit  comfortably 
on  bumper  stickers,  but  which  have  no 
real  place  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  this  amendment 
called  tax-and-spend  in  last  week's 
debate,  but  he  was  disappointed  to 
hear  such  jargon  coming  from  a 
member  of  his  own  party.  Some  people 
may  be  embarrassed  by  the  legacy  of  a 
party  which  supported  infrastructure. 
the  GI  bill,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  NASA,  and  Medicare.  But 
this  Senator  is  proud  of  a  country  that 
cares  enough  about  its  people  to  invest 
in  programs  that  make  growth  and  op- 
portunity possible  for  an  ever  wider 
range  of  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  believes 
that  the  content  of  Government 
spending  is  more  important  than  its 
overall  level.  There  are  those  who 
argue  about  defense  spending  only  in 
terms  of  percentage  increases  or  de- 
creases. This  mentality  has  led  us  to 
spend  more  on  defense,  but  we  have 
not  seen  an  equivalent  return  in  our 
Nation's  security. 

The  rate  of  return  on  this  amend- 
ment will  be  substantial.  We  know 
that  the  private  market,  left  to  its  own 
devices,  performs  too  little  R&D. 
Good  business  practices  dictate  that 
any  expenditure  be  compared  to  the 


return  it  offers  the  company  twtking 
the  investment.  Their  private  rate  of 
return  is  often  less  than  the  return 
which  accrues  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Computers,  for  example,  have  led  to 
greater  savings  to  society  than  the 
benefits  which  accrued  to  the  innova- 
tors. 

Current  estimates  show  the  rate  of 
return  on  education  investments  to  be 
at  least  7  to  11  percent  after  inflation; 
a  higher  return  than  IRA  investments; 
more  than  double  the  return  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  average  over  the 
last  20  years— a  higher  rate  of  return 
than  the  cost  of  Federal  debt.  Put  an- 
other way,  Mr.  President,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  an  educated  American  pro- 
duces about  $6  in  advantages  to  this 
Nation's  economy  for  every  dollar  that 
it  costs  for  that  education. 

Three  billion  dollars  in  1987  may 
look  substantial  in  comparison  to  the 
revenues  provided  in  the  resolution.  It 
represents,  however,  an  overall  reve- 
nue increase  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent.  The  additional  revenues  are 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Three  billion 
dollars  is  roughly  the  same  share  of 
the  economy  as  half  a  penny  is  to  a  10- 
doUar  bill. 

This  amendment  is  worth  the  money 
it  costs.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  believe 
that  our  people  are  willing  to  spend 
money,  invest  money,  to  help  our 
economy  grow,  to  create  new  opportu- 
nities, to  meet  and  overcome  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  from  abroad.  In  con- 
trast to  the  "borrow  and  spend"  phi- 
losophy which  has  animated  our  budg- 
ets for  6  years,  we  are  proposing  a 
modest  "pay-as-you-invest  proposal" 
to  help  secure  this  country's  futiu*e. 

The  promise  of  American  life  has 
been  realized  as  each  generation  has 
created  new  opportunities  for  the  one 
that  follows.  There  are  20  million 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22.  Another  15  million  are  14  to 
17  years  old.  It  will  be  their  skills  and 
their  creativity  which  lead  this  econo- 
my into  the  21st  century.  Decisions  we 
make  today,  on  this  amendment  and 
on  our  budget  priorities  as  a  whole, 
will  determine.  14  years  later,  whether 
that  promise  of  a  better  life  and  a 
better  future  wlU  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague.  Senator  Hart,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  work  on  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  today.  It 
certainly  represents  what  we  believe 
should  be  done  to  make  sure  this 
country  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
future  much  better  than  it  does  today. 

I  want  to  begin  by  telling  you  what 
the  amendment  does  not  do.  It  makes 
no  further  cuts  in  military  spending 
beyond  those  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee. 
And  it  includes  language  rejecting  any 


proposal  to  increase  the  average  Amer- 
ican's income  tax. 

What  it  does  do  Is  Increaae  the 
chances  for  all  Americans  to  meet  the 
competition  by  making  our  founda- 
tions stronger. 

The  bipartisan  budget  plan  accom- 
plishes the  necessary  task  of  eliminat- 
ing crushing  Federal  deficits  which 
block  the  path  to  economic  growth. 
Deficit  reduction  is  a  necessary  step, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  achieve 
growth.  Now  it  is  time  to  build.  And 
what  we  need  is  a  design,  and  that 
design  I  think  should  be  the  kind  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment. 

Starting  right  now,  we  need  to  invest 
in  our  country.  We  need  to  educate 
and  train  our  people  who  want  good 
jobs. 

We  need  to  accelerate  research  in 
science,  medicine,  and  basic  technolo- 
gy. And.  if  we  want  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can economy  moving,  we  must  expand 
our  search  for  foreign  markets. 

Smart  farmers  with  a  good  harvest 
in  the  bam  start  planning  right  away 
for  the  next  crop.  Their  future  de- 
pends on  hope  and  hard  work.  And  so 
does  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

So  this  amendment  includes  three 
major  initiatives  in  science  and  tech- 
nology: in  resource  development;  and. 
in  education  and  training. 

These  are  all  tied  together— if  we 
want  good  engineers,  we  must  improve 
our  math  and  science  teaching.  We 
must  provide  graduate  training  and  we 
must  provide  research  and  develop- 
ment opportunities  once  they  are 
trained.  The  Japanese  and  Germans 
outinvest  us. 

Over  the  3  years  between  1987  and 
1989,  the  amendment  calls  for  a  $3.1 
billion  investment  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  must  see 
the  future  ^or  what  it  is:  A  test  of  the 
Nation's  imagination  to  be  successful 
in  a  more  competitive  world. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  $2.2  billion  investment 
in  resource  development,  including 
funds  for  agriculture  and  energy.  With 
oil  prices  as  low  as  they  are,  memories 
grow  short.  We  forget  about  the  mid- 
seventies  and  the  warnings  that  oil  re- 
sources were  dwindling. 

Today,  the  low  price  of  oil  is  a  func- 
tion of  production  rather  than  new 
finds.  This  is  exactly  the  time  we 
should  try  and  anticipate  how  to  deal 
with  tomorrow's  demand.  And  with  ag- 
riculture under  the  gim,  we  should  be 
looking  forward  to  see  how  fresh  re- 
search can  help  in  the  future.  That 
same  thinking  applies  when  it  comes 
to  natural  resources.  Certainly,  we 
should  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  a 
tense  world  can  lead  to  embargoes  on 
critical  materials. 

Finally,  the  amendment  Includes 
spending  of  $12  billion  over  3  years  on 
education  and  training. 
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Every  generation  in  this  country— 
whether  living  was  "soff'or  times  were 
hard— made  the  sacrifice  and  the  in- 
vestment to  make  those  times  better 
for  the  generations  to  follow. 

If  we  excel  in  some  areas  today,  it  is 
because  we  made  investments  yester- 
day. And  if  we  have  problems  in  other 
areas  now.  they  would  be  far  more  se- 
rious if  we  had  not  made  investments 
before. 

Investments  now  will  make  us  a 
stronger  nation,  more  efficient,  and 
better  able  to  protect  ourselves  at 
lower  cost  as  we  unfold  new  technolo- 
gy and  discover  better  materials.  It 
will  certainly  make  us  stronger  as  we 
help  our  workers  and  young  people  de- 
velop better  sklUs  to  prosper  in  a  com- 
petitive world. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  will  give  their  support  to  this 
initiative.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAifs).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
ideas  of  my  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  some  merit,  but, 
frankly,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
is  really  tax,  tax.  and  spend,  spend.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way  to 
categorize  it.  Three  billion  dollars  in 
the  first  year  in  new  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  next  3  years,  not  $5  bil- 
lion, not  $10  billion,  not  $20  billion, 
but  $21  billion  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. 

We  already  have  heard  that  the 
budget  before  us,  which  contains  $18 
billion  in  new  taxes  and  $72  billion 
over  3  yean,  is  more  taxes  than  a 
number  of  Senators  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  pay,  and  certainly 
more  than  we  can  pass  in  the  Senate. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  $72  billion  Is 
too  much  should  add  the  $14  billion 
proposed  by  this  amendment,  and  real- 
ize that  we  are  talking  about  $87  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  3  years. 

Anyone  who  likes  can  come  here  on 
a  budget  resolution  and  say:  "Here  is 
my  amendment.  I  want  to  add  $3  or  $4 
billion  to  the  resolution,  and  here  is 
where  I  want  to  spend  it.  I  look  at  the 
programs  our  country  has,  and  some 
of  them  are  outmoded.  I  do  not  want 
the  money  that  I  am  adding  spent  for 
these  outmoded  programs.  I  have  a 
new  idea;  I  want  to  revitalize  Ameri- 
ca's acientific  education  programs. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  spend  $3  or  $5 
billion  on  my  new  program." 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  is 
not  the  nature  of  budget  resolutions. 
If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
what  we  have  effectively  done  is  told 
the  Finance  Committee:  "Tou  raise 
these  new  taxes."  I  assure  you  that 
thli  instruction  is  effective  because  it 
la   forthright,   and  simple.   Further- 


more, it  is  directed  to  the  committee 
responsible  for  raising  new  taxes.  That 
instruction  you  will  get  accomplished, 
«««iim<ng  the  President  signs  the  bill. 

The  second  half  of  the  equation,  and 
I  say  ttUs  with  all  deference  to  my 
good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  is  nothing  more  than  a  wish  list. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  have  a  new  wish 
list  for  the  United  States  can  come 
here  and  propose  one.  But  all  the  new 
money  that  is  added  to  these  various 
fimctions  of  Government  will  be  added 
with  absolutely  no  assurance  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  a  single  new  idea. 

D  1610 

Yes.  we  will  have  added  taxes,  and, 
yes,  we  will  have  added  spending.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  that  any  of  the 
new  ideas  proposed  will  be  authorized 
and  funded. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  without  a 
great  deal  of  fear  of  being  wrong,  that 
this  money  would  be  used.  If  the  Con- 
gress raises  taxes,  the  money  will  be 
used.  However,  there  is  only  a  slim 
chance  this  money  would  be  spent  for 
any  new  ideas. 

Think  about  this,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. Where  is  there  authority  to 
^>end  any  of  this  money  on  these  pro- 
grams? It  does  not  exist.  We  would 
have  to  pass  a  new  auhorizing  bill,  per- 
haps called  the  Hart  education  pro- 
gram, or  the  Hart  science  research 
program.  This  authorization  bill  would 
have  to  pass  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
But  if  that  does  not  happen,  the  Con- 
gress wiU  spend  the  new  tax  money  on 
whatever  programs  it  chooses. 

Frankly,  I  really  do  not  believe  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  U.S.  Senators  that, 
understanding  this,  would  support  a 
tax  increase  of  $15  billion  without  one 
single  assurance  that  there  would  be 
any  change  in  the  portfolio  of  existing 
programs. 

Now  I  could  say  a  lot  more,  but  let 
me  instead  summarize.  Being  as  gener- 
ous as  I  can,  this  amendment  is  an  in- 
vitation to  add  $15  billion  in  new  taxes 
in  the  next  3  years  and  to  add— and  I 
regret  to  use  this  expression  but  I  will, 
nonetheless— a  slush  fund  for  the  U.S. 
Congress.  It  is  a  slush  fund  to  be  used 
for  whatever  existing  programs  Con- 
gress chooses  to  fimd,  with  no  assur- 
ance that  we  will  be  on  a  new  path 
with  regard  to  education,  science,  and 
rcscftrchi 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  over- 
statement of  the  case. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  would 
only  ask  Senator  Hart  how  much 
longer  he  thinks  he  needs  to  debate  on 
his  side. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  a 
few  minutes  to  respond  to  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  know  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Btro.  is  a  principal 
sponsor  of  this  measure  and  he  wants 


to  be  heard  also.  I  would  think  at  least 
another  15.  20  minutes  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  time  on  his  own  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

a  1630 

Mr.  HART.  lix.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  White 
House,  and  others  in  the  last  few  years 
about  a  strong  America.  "Daylight  or 
dawn  has  come  to  America.  America  is 
stand&ig  tall." 

Well,  that  all  sounds  very  good.  And, 
to  the  degree  this  country  stands  tall 
only  by  spending  $1V^  trillion  on  one 
agency,  the  Defense  Department,  I 
suppose  there  is  a  degree  of  truth  to 
it,  presuming  all  those  $1H  trillion 
were  wisely  and  well  spent  and  what 
standing  tall  means  is  buying  more 
weapons. 

But,  Mr.  President,  life  is  not  quite 
that  simple.  Strength  is  not  quite  that 
simply  defined. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  and  perhaps  others, 
let  me  read  off  some  rather  disturbing 
information  that  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  are  standing  tall, 
and  whether  dawn  or  whatever  it  is 
has  come  back  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  as  we 
have  for  the  past  5  or  6  more  years  to 
lose  the  race  with  our  international 
competition.  The  result  is  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  America.  In  the 
last  5  years  the  U.S.  trade  balance  in 
high  technology  where  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  leadership  has  declined 
by  more  than  $20  billion.  That  is  to 
say  we  have  lost  $20  billion  of  income 
to  our  foreign  competitors  in  the  area 
of  international  competition  where  we 
are  supposed  to  be  the  world  leader. 

By  1985,  the  number  of  robots  in- 
stalled in  Japanese  factories  was  twice 
as  great  as  the  United  SUtes.  That  is  a 
nation  about  a  one-third  of  the  size  in 
population.  As  a  proportion  of  gross 
national  product  the  United  States 
spends  less  than  any  of  its  major  trad- 
ing partners  on  industrial  research 
and  development.  The  military  propor- 
tion of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment was  50  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget  in  1980.  This  will  grow  to  75 
percent  imder  the  President's  budget; 
three-quarters  of  all  Federal  dollars 
spent  on  research  wiU  be  spent  by  one 
agency,  the  Pentagon.  Japan  gradu- 
ates twice  as  many  engineering  stu- 
dents per  capita  as  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  productivity  growth  in  this 
decade  has  been  the  lowest  among  our 
major  trading  partners. 

Blr.  President,  many  of  us  saw  a 
news  story  that  was  disturbing  to  us 
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who  care  about  a  strong  America  that 
showed  that  13  percent  of  aU  adult 
Americans  are  functionally  illiterate. 
That  is  not  what  I  call  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. U.S.  students  scored  at  or  below 
the  average  of  19  other  countries  on  a 
series  of  math  achievement  tests  ad- 
ministered to  8th  and  12th  graders. 
High  school  seniors  fell  to  the  lowest 
fourth  in  the  countries  on  the  algebra 
and  geometry  and  numbers  system 
test— the  lowest  fourth  of  the  coun- 
tries. Only  15  percent  of  American 
high  school  students  study  a  foreign 
language,  down  from  about  24  percent 
in  1965.  That  is  not  what  I  call  a 
strong  America. 

Over  27  million  adult  Americans  are 
functionally  illiterate  with  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  receiving  remedial 
education  each  year— not  a  strong 
America.  Over  11  million  workers  per- 
manently lost  jobs  to  the  plant  clos- 
ings and  layoffs  between  1979  and 
1984.  Nearly  half  were  employed  by 
manufacturing  industries  hardest  hit 
by  foreign  competition— not  what  I 
would  call  a  strong  America. 

Tet,  at  most,  out  of  those  workers  5 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  participate 
in  training  programs  are  being  served 
at  existing  fimding  levels.  At  least  20 
percent  of  displaced  workers  lack  read- 
ing and  basic  math  skiUs.  When  they 
lose  job-specific  skills,  seniority,  bene- 
fits, and  long-term  earnings  losses 
result.  Among  displaced  workers  who 
find  reemployment.  45  percent  report 
pay  cuts. 

The  list  goes  on.  Mr.  President.  We 
are  talking  about  a  strong  America. 
We  are  talking  about  America  stand- 
ing tall  in  the  1980's.  This  is  the 
untold  story.  This  is  the  dirty  little 
secret  of  the  so-called  economic  recov- 
ery. We  are  not  recovering  economical- 
ly. We  are  recovering  in  certain  indus- 
tries. The  defense  industry  is  certainly 
recovering.  That  is  where  most  of  the 
Federal  spending  has  gone. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  talks 
about  a  wish  list.  How  in  the  world 
have  we  been  financing  our  so-called 
military  buildup  if  it  has  not  been  a 
wish  list?  It  is  the  biggest  wish  list  in 
this  or  any  other  country's  history. 
How  can  a  President  and  how  can  that 
President's  party  say  that  we  auto- 
matically get  stronger  militarily  by 
throwing  money  at  the  Pentagon 
when  we  do  not  automatically  get 
stronger  by  putting  money  into  educa- 
tion, training,  and  research  programs? 

Where  does  the  logic  fail?  Why  is 
the  Pentagon  a  so  much  more  efficient 
spender  of  Federal  tax  dollars  than 
the  Department  of  Education?  Is 
there  not  here  an  ideological  bias,  Mr. 
President?  Is  there  not  here  a  bias 
that  says  every  dollar  we  send  across 
the  river  to  the  largest  bureaucracy  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  well  spent, 
where  every  dollar  we  put  into  educa- 
tion programs  and  training  programs 
is  poorly  spent? 


Of  course,  it  is  a  wish  list.  But  It  is  a 
wish  list  founded  upon  fact.  The  fact 
is  this  country  is  falling  behind.  The 
fact  is  this  country  is  getting  weaker 
and  not  stronger  in  terms  of  educating 
and  training  our  citizens,  and  making 
our  factories  more  competitive. 

Why  is  it  that  a  wish  list  for  the 
Pentagon  is  all  right,  and  a  wish  list 
for  education  is  somehow  bad?  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  says  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  programs  de- 
signed for  these  investments  will  be 
passed.  But  that  Senator  well  knows  if 
he  were  on  the  floor  that,  if  we  were 
to  go  to  the  authorizing  committees 
and  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Education  Act.  an  act 
that  has  been  pending  or  a  bill  that 
has  been  pending  for  the  last  5  or  6 
years  in  this  Senate,  the  first  thing  we 
would  hear  is,  well,  we  cannot  author- 
ize this  program  because  the  budget 
contains  no  money  for  it.  The  Senator 
knows  that  very  well. 

So  what  he  is  doing  is  turning  the 
chicken  and  egg  situation  back  on 
itself.  What  he  is  saying  is  we  cannot 
put  money  in  this  budget  because  the 
American  Defense  Education  Act  has 
not  been  authorized,  nor  has  the  High 
Technology  Act,  nor  have  a  number  of 
other  bills  that  have  been  pending  for 
several  years  in  the  Senate  to  address 
the  economic  grievances  in  this  Nation 
and  invest  in  this  Nation's  future. 
They  are  not  being  passed  because 
people  say  there  is  no  money  in  the 
budget.  Where  do  you  break  the  cycle? 
If  we  cannot  put  money  in  the  budget 
because  the  bills  have  not  been  passed, 
and  we  cannot  pass  the  bills  because 
there  is  no  money  in  the  budget,  this 
country  is  going  to  continue  to  spiral 
downward. 

How  can  we  have  a  5-  or  6-year  mili- 
tary buildup  based  upon  wish  lists 
when  we  cannot  do  the  same  thing  for 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  for  the  education 
and  training  of  the  young  people  and 
the  workers  of  this  country?  How  can 
we  continue  to  see  this  country  decline 
in  terms  of  information,  in  terms  of  in- 
telligence, in  terms  of  reading  skills,  in 
terms  of  investments  in  the  factories 
and  the  workers  and  the  machinery  of 
this  Nation  because  it  is  a  wish  list?  Of 
course  it  is  a  wish  list.  It  is  a  wish  list 
for  a  different  kind  of  country.  It  is  a 
wish  list  for  a  country  that  can  com- 
pete with  our  foreign  competitors. 

Where  is  the  vision  in  the  U.S. 
Senate?  Where  has  it  gone?  Was  it 
stolen  away  by  Gramm-Rudman?  Is 
this  country  going  to  continue  to  be  a 
second-class  power  because  all  we  have 
are  wish  lists?  I  thought  that  is  what 
this  country  was  based  upon— vision  or 
wishes,  and  belief  in  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Why  can  we  believe  we  are 
going  to  get  stronger  as  a  nation  for 
spending  $1V^  trillion  in  one  agency 
when  spending  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  on  the  people  of  this  country 
is  not  also  going  to  make  us  strong? 


Why  did  one  kind  of  spending  get  to 
be  effective  spending,  and  other  kindi 
of  spending  did  not  get  to  be  effective? 
It  is  because  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation  are  warped.  Mr.  President. 
That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  talks 
about  taxes,  a  dirty  word— a  word  that 
has  been  made  very  dirty  by  this 
President.  Where  did  the  money  come 
from  for  the  military  buildup?  It  did 
not  come  from  the  tooth  fairy.  It  came 
from  taxes.  I  believe  the  American 
people  if  they  were  presented  a  vision 
and  presented  a  sound  and  sane  set  of 
priorities,  and  they  knew  that  the 
money  we  were  asking  for  was  going 
into  the  education  of  their  children, 
the  training  of  our  workers,  research 
in  agriculture,  energy,  and  new  tech- 
nologies, they  would  pay  that  money. 
But  they  are  not  being  asked.  They 
are  being  told  if  you  advocate  any  of 
these  programs,  it  is  tax  and  spend, 
and  it  is  the  old  way  of  doing  business. 
Well,  I  say  nonsense.  If  we  do  not  raise 
some  revenues  from  cigarettes,  from 
alcohol,  from  gasoline,  from  a  variety 
of  other  sources,  and  direct  that  reve- 
nue into  this  kind  of  investment,  we 
are  going  to  be  a  second-class  power 
and  we  are  going  to  deserve  it. 

You  do  not  get  to  be  a  first-class 
power  in  this  world  by  just  building 
MX  missiles.  That  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  for  6  years,  and  it  has  not 
worked.  Education  levels  are  falling, 
competitive  skills  are  falling,  produc- 
tivity is  falling,  and  that  is  not  nation- 
al strength. 

That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
How  come  we  can  raise  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  military  and  we  cannot  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  college  education? 
How  come  we  can  find  the  money  for 
MX  missiles  and  B-1  bombers  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  but  we  cannot  raise  2 
cents'  worth  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  or 
a  cent  on  a  package  of  tobacco  or  ciga- 
rettes and  put  it  into  the  education 
system  of  this  country?  Something  is 
wrong  with  our  priorities.  Mr.  Presi- 
den. 

We  have  been  intimidated  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  have  been  In- 
timidated as  the  infamous  Mr.  Stock- 
man has  now  said  by  false  and  phony 
created  deficits  so  we  could  not  raise 
the  revenues  to  pay  for  these  kinds  of 
programs. 

Sure,  there  are  wish  lists.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  this  country  quits  wish- 
ing, when  this  country  has  no  vision, 
when  this  country  thinks  national 
strength  is  only  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  a  wish  list.  There  are  new 
ideas.  There  are  specific  programs 
that  can  be  passed.  And  there  is  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

I  think  the  case  ought  to  be  taken  to 
the  American  people  and  I  think  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
win. 
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Tou  can  reduce  the  vision  of  the 
country  if  you  wish.  Tou  can  do  it  for 
5  or  10  years.  But  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  want  that  vision 
back.  They  are  going  to  know,  as  they 
know  today,  that  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  tomorrow  is  not  found  in  one 
agency  alone  called  the  Pentagon.  It  is 
found  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
the  young  people  and  the  workers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 


D  1630 
DOMENICI     addressed 


the 


Mr. 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Other  than  Sena- 
tor Btso.  who  will  speak  shortly, 
there  are  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
time  on  the  Senator's  side.  Is  that 
right? 

Itx.  HART.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, is  the  only  Senator  requesting 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  use  2  or  3 
minutes  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  made 
a  statement  that  we  could  increase 
taxes  here  today  by  teUing  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Finance  Committees  to 
raise  $15  billion  in  new  taxes  over  and 
above  the  $72  billion  in  this  resolution. 
But  with  regard  to  the  new  programs 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  has  in 
mind  for  this  country,  there  is  little  or 
no  assurance  that  they  would  be 
passed  and  funded.  Funding  these  pro- 
grams require  new  laws  to  be  passed. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  money  would  even  be  avail- 
able for  defense  programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado ought  to  Icnow  that  the  reason 
we  do  not  pass  a  new  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  is  because  we  do  not  have  any 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  also  ought 
to  know  that  the  Budget  Act  does  not 
place  any  restrictions  on  passing  new 
authorization  bills,  unless  they  create 
automatic  spending. 

If  there  is  someone  who  wants  to 
pass  the  Defense  Education  Act.  there 
is  no  point  of  order  under  the  Budget 
Act.  And  once  passed,  it  would  com- 
pete with  all  the  other  authorization 
bills  when  the  appropriators  decide 
whether  or  not  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Budget  Act  is  not  the  restraint. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  not  sign 
the  bill.  That  may  be  why  it  does  not 
pass  the  Senate.  But  that  is  the  issue 
entirely. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  knows 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  I 
think  he  knows  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  real  downside  of 
our  current  austerity  is  that  we  cannot 


fund  any  new  ideas  to  adjust  to  new 
problems. 

But  there  are  two  reasons  that  we 
cannot  do  any  new  things.  One  is 
simply  not  enough  money.  The  other 
is  that  Congress  continues  to  insist 
that  all  the  old  programs  continue, 
even  if  they  are  not  working.  Congress 
seems  to  be  afraid  to  reform  or  elimi- 
nate our  current  programs  in  order  to 
do  something  new. 

But  the  most  preposterous  state- 
ment that  I  must  correct,  is  the  state- 
ment by  my  friend  from  Colorado  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  new  day.  a  new 
country,  if  we  pass  his  program. 
Let  me  put  that  in  perspective. 
Is  the  Senator  really  serious  that 
with  $3  billion  in  1987.  we  can  change 
America?  Is  he  really  serious  that  that 
is  all  it  takes  to  turn  America  from 
whatever  he  thinks  she  is  to  whatever 
he  thinks  she  ought  to  be? 

That  Is  a  bit  of  an  overstatement.  I 
have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  he 
thinlts  these  things  ought  to  be  done. 
Byt  how  can  he  claim  that  adding  $3 
billion  the  first  year  and  $21  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  in  new  spending 
to  an  America  whose  gross  national 
product  approaches  $4.5  trillion  a  year 
and  where  92  percent  of  the  education 
dollars  spent  In  the  coimtry  come 
from  non-Federal  sources,  we  will 
change  the  country?  That  somehow 
we  will  wake  up  in  2  years  or  3  years 
or  4  years  and  we  will  no  longer  have 
competitive  problems  with  Japan?  We 
will  become  more  productive?  Our  edu- 
cation dollars  will  be  spent  better?  Our 
young  people  will  be  better  trained? 

I  really  cannot  resist  saying  I  think 
this  is  a  bit  of  an  overstatement. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  budget  resolution. 
If  you  read  the  amendment  carefully, 
you  will  not  find  a  single  statement 
about  specific  programs.  What  you 
will  find  is  that  the  tax  side  of  the 
budget  will  go  up.  On  the  spending 
side,  four  or  five  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  Government  will  have  money 
added  under  the  Hart  amendment 
without  specific  instructions  on  how  to 
spend  the  money.  That  is  what  we  are 
voting  on. 

The  rest  of  it.  as  I  indicated  before, 
is  a  wish  list. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
inlght  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Hart.  Chiles,  and  myself,  along 
with  others,  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
democratic  view  of  this  Nation's 
budget  priorities.  These  priorities- 
economic  growth,  international  com- 
petitiveness, and  investment  in  the 
future— have  been  sadly  lacking  in  the 
past  5  yean. 


In  fact,  with  the  record  deficit  fi- 
nancing during  that  period,  and  the 
staggering  level  of  public  debt  that 
has  ensued,  the  Federal  Government 
has,  in  effect,  embaiiced  on  a  course  of 
massive  disinvestment  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  Nation.  By  continu- 
ing a  philosophy  of  "borrow  and 
spend,"  this  administration  has  foisted 
onto  our  children  the  bills  that  right- 
fully belong  to  this  generation. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  have  a  bright 
future  for  all  its  citizens,  the  Federal 
Government  must  wean  itself  from 
this  practice  and  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  decide  what 
this  country  needs  and  then  develop 
the  means  to  pay  for  it.  This  amend- 
ment would  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget's  tunnel  vision,  this 
amendment  projects  a  vision  of  the 
future.  It  would  restore  funds  to  edu- 
cation programs  so  that  our  children 
can  develop  the  basic  skills  and  crea- 
tivity that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
world  tomorrow.  It  would  foster  the 
additional  scientific  research  and  tech- 
nological development  that  will  be  a 
cornerstone  of  tomorrow's  economy.  It 
promotes  maintenance  of  a  skilled  and 
flexible  work  force.  It  provides  for  the 
wise  and  productive  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  And  it  will  encourage  the 
expansion  of  opportunities  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

This  amendment  was  crafted  by  the 
budget  working  group  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conference,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senators  from 
Colorado  Mr.  [Hart]  and  Florida  Mr. 
[Cmutsl.  Working  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  they  devoted  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  to  transforming 
the  statement  of  budget  principles, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  conference 
in  January,  into  the  legislative  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  say 
that  this  amendment  repairs  a  major 
flaw  in  the  budget  resolution  reported 
by  the  committee.  While  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor DoioDrici  and  the  ranidng 
member.  Mr.  Chiles,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bipartisan  budget 
to  the  floor,  I  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion can  be  significantly  Improved. 
This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  do 
just  that. 

While  this  amendment  will  promote 
economic  growth,  enhance  our  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  provide 
for  necessary  investments  in  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  Nation— by 
investing  $3  billion  more  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  $17.1  billion  more  over  the 
next  3  years,  in  the  vital  fields  of  edu- 
cation. Job  training,  and  basic  science 
and  research  than  would  the  budget 
resolution  reported  frpm  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee— it  will  also  pay  for 
those  Investments.  The  amendment  re- 
jects the  "borrow  and  spend"  philoso- 
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phy  that  has  permeated  this  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policies  since  1981.  The 
supporters  of  this  amendment  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  halt  that  destructive 
practice  before  it  adds  yet  another  tril- 
lion dollars  to  the  public  debt— debt 
that  must  be  paid  off  by  future  Ren- 
erations. 

But  in  proposing  this  "pay  as  you 
invest"  amendment,  the  sponsors  are 
imequivocal  in  their  belief  that  the 
revenue  necessary  to  fund  these  in- 
vestments must  not  come  from  in- 
creased income  taxes  on  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans.  These  citi- 
zens have  formed  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation  and  its  tax  system.  Yet,  to  aslc 
them  to  pay  even  more  while  profita- 
ble corporations  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals escape  or  evade  paying  their  fair 
share  is  unconscionable. 

Some  two-thirds  of  the  funds  in  this 
amendment,  $11.8  billion  over  the 
next  3  years,  would  go  into  the  educa- 
tion and  training  function  of  the 
budget.  These  fimds  would  restore  the 
Nation's  historic  commitment  to  the 
education  of  our  children  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  skilled  and  flexible 
work  force,  and  will  encourage  devel- 
opment of  new  ciUTiculums,  especially 
in  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; combat  adult  illiteracy  and 
growing  high  school  dropout  rates; 
and  ensure  a  better  education  for 
those  children  most  at  risk. 

These  investments  in  education  also 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
future  national  security.  I  firmly  be-, 
lleve  that,  along  with  strong  Armed* 
Forces,  an  educated  society  is  one  of 
our  first  lines  of  defense. 

As  the  economy  expands,  the 
changes  with  which  workers  must 
cope  also  increase.  The  training  funds 
in  this  amendment  could  expand  train- 
ing programs  for  dislocated  and  disad- 
vantaged workers  as  well  as  develop 
new  approaches  to  dealing  with  the 
worker's  role  in  the  changing  job  pic- 
ture. 

The  amendment  would  also  commit 
$5.3  billion  over  the  next  3  years  to 
fund  initiative  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  as  well  as  resource 
development.  Tomorrow's  economy 
wlU  demand  the  latest  state-of-the-art 
developments  in  biomedical  research, 
supercomputers,  fiber  optics,  and 
other  advanced  processes.  And  with 
such  advancements  will  come  the  need 
to  develop  and  manage  our  natival  re- 
sources even  more  wisely. 

Bfr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
vital  improvement  to  the  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  committee.  It  would 
redirect  the  budget  priorities  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  toward  the  in- 
vestments necessary  to  provide  for  the 
long-term  future  prosperity  of  this 
Nation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 


D  1640 

l^Mr>H^RT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentanTTn^tri^c-How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  side  ofv^he  proponents  of 
the  amendment?        \ 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  There 
are  27  minutes  for  th^  proponents.  38 
minutes  for  the  opponeht§. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidfent.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  PRFJSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
plexed by  the  response  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  for  whom  this  Sen- 
ator and  all  Senators  have  such  high 
regard.  The  first  20  minutes  of  his  ar- 
gimient  against  this  amendment  were 
that  it  spent  too  much  money.  The 
last  5  minutes,  his  argument  was  that 
it  did  not  spend  enough.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  what  his  objection  is. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
guilty  of  rhetorical  excess,  as  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  Senators  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  body  have  been,  but  in  this 
case,  I  think  not  to  the  degree  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said.  I  think  a  clear  and  distinct  record 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  support  of  this 
amendment  would  show  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  that  no  vast  prom- 
ises of  the  sort  he  was  responding  to 
were  made.  What  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  talking  about  was  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  priorities  for  this  body, 
that  it  address  strength  from  a  some- 
what different,  somewhat  more  com- 
plex point  of  view  than  just  bujring 
military  weapons. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
strongly  indicating,  perhaps  not  as 
clearly  as  he  might  have,  that  these 
investments,  as  small  as  they  might 
seem  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
were  adequately  addressing  somewhat 
different  priorities.  No  intent  was  con- 
tained in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  these  investments 
alone  would  fix  this  Nation's  serious 
structural  problems.  But  they  are  a  be- 
ginning. 

If  we  had  a  larger  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  the  last  5  or 
6  years  on  military  weapons,  that 
would  go  even  further,  but  we  do  not. 

This  is  a  modest  amendment.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  that  regard. 
It  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  beginning  and  it 
is  fashioned  along  the  lines  of  what 
the  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Flori- 
da thought  we  could  achieve  in  terms 
of  Senate  support  and  national  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  the 
mood  of  this  Chamber  would  be- 
indeed,  the  mood  of  the  American 
people— if  we  were  to  awaken  tomor- 
row to  the  news  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  made  a  dramatic  scientific  break- 
through: if  somehow,  in  space  or  here, 
on  Earth,  the  Soviet  Union  had  man- 


aged to  make  some  giant  lem>  into  the 
future  that  we  were  unprepared  to 
match.  I  think  I  can  guess,  because  we 
have  had  some  experience  with  that.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  in 
this  country  for  this  country,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government,  to  do  more: 
"Why  don't  we  have  more  scientists, 
more  physicists:  why  are  we  not  turn- 
ing out  more  mathematicians:  why  are 
our  language  skills  so  low;  why  has  not 
the  Congress  done  what  it  should  do 
to  make  oiu-  country  competitive  with 
the  Russians?" 

That  happened  before,  in  1958.  The 
Russians  put  a  little  ball  into  orbit, 
called  Sputnik.  Americans  went  crazy, 
and  rightly  so,  because  politicians 
were  asleep  at  the  switch.  We  had  not 
been  payiiig  much  attention.  American 
superiority  in  technology  had  de- 
clined. 

What  was  the  response  of  the  Amer- 
ican people?  What  I  have  indicated- 
do  more,  catch  up,  do  what  it  takes, 
regain  superiority,  become  competi- 
tive. Did  we  do  that  from  the  private 
marketplace?  Did  we  wait  for  the 
States  to  educate  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians? No;  we  passed  a  national 
law,  called  it  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  It  was  supported  by  a 
Republican  President,  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower. It  spent  Government 
money,  it  took  tax  dollars,  and  it  edu- 
cated a  generation  of  scientists  and 
mathematicians  and  indeed,  we  caught 
up.  We  caught  up  and  we  surpassed 
the  Russians.  And  for  a  while,  at  least, 
we  have  had  a  tenuous  lead  in  space. 

We  have  also  educated  a  generation 
of  Americans  that  have  made  econom- 
ic expansion  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties available  to  millions  that  would 
otherwise  not  have  had  those  opportu- 
nities. 

I  hope  it  does  not  take  another  Sput- 
nik. I  hope  it  does  not  take  another 
shock  of  some  major  Soviet  initiative 
to  wake  this  place  up,  wake  up  the 
politicians  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
these  things,  we  cannot  afford  to 
invest  In  education  and  training,  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  research,  we 
cannot  afford  it.  I  hope  it  does  not 
take  some  major  dash  of  cold  water  in 
our  national  face  to  show  that  we  have 
slipped  so  badly  behind.  I  am  afraid  it 
might. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that 
this  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, and  a  few  others  were  issuing  a 
warning  to  this  coimtry  while  an  awful 
lot  of  our  colleagues,  probably  a  ma- 
jority, were  focusing  on  austerity, 
somehow  finding  dollars  for  the  de- 
fense increases  we  constantly  need, 
while  a  few  are  warning  that  this 
country  is  falling  behind. 

We  may  have  the  biggest  aircraft 
carriers,  but  we  are  not  educating 
enough  engineers.  We  may  have  the 
most  destructive  warheads,  the  most 
accurate    delivery    systems,    but    we 
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cannot  speak  the  foreign  languages  to 
make  our  business  people  competitive. 

We  may  have  the  finest  military 
power  on  Earth,  but  our  factories  are 
declining  and  rusting.  And  the  list 
goes  on,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  call  that  national  strength. 
I  call  that  national  weakness.  I  think 
we  had  better  wake  up  to  what  is 
going  on. 

a  1450 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  is  too  much 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand  and  not  enough  on  the 
other.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
number  is.  I  know  it  is  higher.  I  know 
it  is  higher  than  IS.  How  high  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  to  start  someplace 
and  then  when  we  try  to  start  the  Sen- 
ator and  others  say,  "No,  that  is  too 
much:  we  cannot  afford  that." 

Well,  we  are  either  in  trouble  or  we 
are  not.  There  is  either  a  serious  prob- 
lem or  there  is  not.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
States  are  going  to  take  care  of  this 
problem  or  the  marketplace  is  going  to 
take  care  of  this  problem.  This  coun- 
try and  its  Government  is  going  to 
have  to  help  take  the  lead  and  take 
care  of  this  problem. 

I  would  like  this  amendment  before 
we  vote  on  it  to  contain  language,  as  it 
does,  which  says  that  none  of  the  reve- 
nues will  come  from  income  taxes  on 
middle-  and  lower-income  Americans 
because  that  is  not  the  way  we  should 
finance  these  programs.  There  are 
other  ways  to  finance  these  pro- 
grams—oil import  fees,  and  a  variety 
of  other  ways,  all  spelled  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  others. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  reminded  this  Senator  and  as  I 
guess  all  of  us  know,  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  do 
not  permit  us  to  make  those  kinds  of 
designations  and  so  we  wlU  have  to 
take  that  language  out  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  so  modified  by  deleting  sec- 
tion 4  in  the  amendment  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  and  it  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1808),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  increue  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

Oin  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $8,500,000,000. 


On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $10,600,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  11 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $10,600,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  15 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  17 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  8.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  24 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  25 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  9.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  0,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line  16 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $200,000,000. 

0^  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

19  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  11,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  11,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une 

14  by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

23  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

24  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20  by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  IS,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amotmt  on  line 

14  by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $6,400,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $7,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $5,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  18,  mcrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  14  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  14  by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  7  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $8,000,000,000. 

Mr.  HART.  Revenues  can  be  raised. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  raised  from 
income  taxes  on  middle-  and  lower- 
income  Americans.  There  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  provide  the  revenues  for  this 
modest  beginning  in  a  kind  of  national 
recovery.  What  we  are  really  debating 
here.  Mr.  President,  is  not  taxes  and  it 
is  not  how  much  money  is  the  right 
amount  for  science.  What  we  are  de- 
bating here  is  two  visions  about  this 
country.  One  is  that  things  are  going 
pretty  well;  that  we  are  strong  because 
we  built  up  our  military;  that  we  will 
be  competitive  because  the  market- 
place and  other  levels  of  Government 
will  make  us  competitive  somewhere 
down  the  road;  and  that  all  our  job  is 
here  is  to  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  that  is  where  our  vision 
ought  to  be.  compliance  with  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the 
vision  of  the  people  who  have  offered 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  enough.  It 
ought  to  be  more.  We  ought  to  change 
our  basic  priorities.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  politicians  in  Congress 
ought  to  take  the  lead  in  telling  the 
American  people  what  our  priorities 
ought  to  be  for  the  future  to  truly 
'make  this  country  strong.  This  is  a 
step  in  that  direction.  Those  Senators 
who  share  that  vision,  I  hope,  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  as  a  step  back  to 
true  national  strength  and  true  na- 
tional recovery  and  true  opportunity 
for  all  Americans.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  DOBOancI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

1^.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  there 
is  one  additional  Senator  desiring  to 
be  heard  on  the  other  side.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  how  much  time 
remaining  in  favor  of  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Eight- 
een minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus] 
wishes  to  be  heard  and  I  would  like  to 
protect  his  right.  Once  he  is  heard, 
then  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote. 

!i«r.  DOBffiNICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. While  we  are  waiting  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  to  arrive,  let  me 
Just  repeat  a  little  bit  of  what  I  said 
before.  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  do  one  thing  for  certain.  It 
would  raise  taxes  in  the  first  year  by 
$15  billion.  It  adds  $21  bUlion  to  the 
budget  authority  available  for  the  n.S. 
Congress  to  spend  over  the  next  3 
years.  Beyond  that,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  hopeful  statement  of  what 
some  Senators  would  like  to  use  this 
money  for.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  would  assure  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  that  this 
funding  would  be  used  to  fund  their 
ideas. 

Senators  might  recall  how  many 
years  we  went  through  trying  to  save. 
Whether  one  believes  it  was  the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong  thing.  Just  remem- 
ber the  struggles  we  have  gone 
through.  House  and  Senate  together, 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  this 
Oovemment.  Does  anybody  know  how 
much  money  was  saved  by  the  first 
reconciliation  bill?  My  recollection  is 
that  we  wiU  spend  as  much  under  this 
amendment  in  3  years  as  we  saved  in 
that  entire  exercise. 

I  want  to  repeat  the  other  part  of 
what  I  said  earlier.  I  raised  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  $3  billion  would 
change  the  direction  of  our  coiuitry.  I 
might  very  weU  vote  to  make  changes 
in  existing  programs  in  some  of  the 
areas  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
proposes.  We  should  do  more  in  math 
and  science.  We  should  be  educating 
more  engineers.  But,  this  amendment 
wlU  not  do  that. 

We  could  do  many  things  different- 
ly. But  it  is  rather  preposterous  to 
assume  in  a  nation  of  our  size,  with 
education  money  coming  from  so 
many  diverse  sources,  that  the  dra- 
matic changes  contemplated  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  could  be  ac- 
complished with  $3  billion.  A  new  day 
he  said,  a  new  competitive  spirit,  a  new 
opportunity  to  be  productive.  I  ques- 
tion whether  anyone  really  believes 
that  $3  billion  more  for  Job  trainhig 
and  education  would  accomplish  that. 
I  cannot  believe  it. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it.  those  who 
propose  this  amendment  will  try  to 
tell  the  XJJB.  Congress  as  well  as  their 


constitutents  that  they  know  precisely 
where  the  taxes  wlU  come  from. 
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I  assure  you  that  no  one  who  comes 
to  the  floor— whether  it  be  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  with  a  budget 
resolution,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  with  his  amendment,  or 
anyone  else— no  one  will  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  may  raise 
their  income  taxes. 

Let  me  siiggest  that  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  saying  to  the  committees  that 
raise  taxes:  "You  raise  $15  billion 
more — no  more,  no  less.  We  hope  you 
will  raise  it  through  an  import  fee, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  for  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Or  we  hope 
you  will  raise  gasoline  taxes." 

In  reality,  this  amendment  can  only 
say  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  raise  taxes:  "Under  our  budget 
resolution,  you  are  charged  with  rais- 
ing $72  billion  in  taxes  over  3  years.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  you  will 
be  charged  with  raising  $15  billion 
more,  and  we  hope  you  do  it  right.  We 
hope  you  do  it  the  way  we  have  been 
telling  the  American  people  it  ought 
to  be  done." 

There  are  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  believe  that  the  D.S. 
Government  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  some  of  the  areas  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pressed concern.  I  know  there  are 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
both  sides  who  have  done  that.  But  I 
submit  to  all  of  them,  that  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  does  not  accomplish 
any  of  these  things.  It  raises  revenue 
and  hopes  that  the  new  funding  will 
be  spent  in  the  right  place.  If  we  get 
new  laws  passed,  if  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agree,  then  maybe  it  will  be 
spent  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Montana  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Chiles  and 
Senator  Hast,  in  supporting  the  Amer- 
ican competitiveness  amendment 
which  they  are  offering. 

I  do  so  because  our  country  is  facing 
a  crisis,  not  only  because  of  our  inter- 
national trade  deficit,  but  also,  and 
more  important,  because  of  our  de- 
cline in  our  American  competitive  po- 
sition relative  to  the  competitiveness 
of  other  countries. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  facing  a 
trade  crisis.  The  fact  is  that  our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  last  year  was  50 
percent  higher  than  our  1980  total 
deficit  was  with  the  entire  world. 

Moreover,  we  are  a  debtor  Nation. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
debtor  Nation.  We  owe  more  to  for- 
eigners than  foreigners  owe  to  us. 


The  last  time  that  hm)pened  was  in 
1914.  At  that  time,  in  1914.  we  Ameri- 
cans were  borrowing  to  f  inJEmce  indus- 
trialization. America  was  starting  to 
grow. 

Now  that  we  are  a  net  debtor 
Nation,  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
borrowing.  We  are  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance consimiption,  and  the  debt  is 
piling  up. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  our  inter- 
national debt  will  soon  exceed  the 
debt  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela 
combined. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
must  realize  that  much  of  our  problem 
is  lack  of  our  competitive  position 
compared  to  other  countries. 

Let  us  look  at  productivity  growth. 
Between  1960  and  1983,  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  these  figures.  U.S. 
productivity  grew  by  only  1.2  percent  a 
year.  During  that  same  period.  Japan's 
productivity  grew  by  6  percent  a  year. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  some 
regard  as  an  empire  in  decline,  rose  by 
2.3  percent.  That  was  almost  twice  the 
annual  rate  of  the  U.S.  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  do 
to  strengthen  our  competitiveness;  but 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  make  a 
commitment,  and  this  amendment 
that  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Chiles 
are  offering  is  a  first  good  step  in  that 
direction.  It  is  a  statement  of  commit- 
ment, an  American  commitment,  to  do 
something  about  the  underlying  prob- 
lem we  face. 

It  directs  spending  to  those  areas 
where  it  is  most  needed— research  and 
development,  education,  training,  re- 
source development. 

I  also  intend  to  introduce  a  bill 
shortly  to  address  these  problems,  and 
I  must  say  that  it  will  address  the 
point  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
made— that  is.  is  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Just  a  wish, 
is  it  Just  a  hope,  or  will  it  do  some- 
thing? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  biU  that  I  and 
others  will  be  introducing,  authorizing 
legislation,  will  begin  to  address  our 
competitive  position.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  the  only  solution.  Many  other  bills 
will  be  introduced.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
start,  because  it  takes  up  on  the 
Young  Commission  report.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  the  Young  Commission  to 
look  into  it,  and  the  Young  Commis- 
sion report  proposed  that  certain  ac- 
tions be  taken  to  address  American 
competitiveness.  I  must  say  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  President  has  not  yet 
given  that  Young  Commission  report 
the  light  of  day.  It  has  been  buried, 
and  it  is  gathering  dust  in  the  White 
House. 

Essentially,  the  biU  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing takes  that  report,  makes  sure  it 
does  not  end  up  as  wastepaper.  and  in- 
stead takes  many  of  those  provisions. 


and  we  hope  to  authorize  them  into 
law. 

At  this  point,  I  will  not  go  Into  more 
detail  with  respect  to  the  Young  Com- 
mission, but  it  will  flesh  out  some  of 
the  provisions  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da are  beginning  to  address. 

The  long  and  short  of  this  is  that  we 
have  to  begin.  Our  country  must  make 
a  commitment,  and  we  have  to  resolve 
to  address  our  competitive  position.  It 
Is  clear  to  me  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator 
Hart  does  that. 

It  is  a  statement  of  commitment.  It 
is  a  statement  to  the  people  of  our 
country  and  a  statement  to  the  world 
that,  yes,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
do  something  about  our  decline. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  points  out  with  respect  to  all 
the  details  of  the  pending  amendment, 
that  we  are  not  at  that  position  yet. 
This  is  a  budget  resolution.  But  before 
we  can  go  down  the  road  of  fleshing 
out  the  meat  and  the  bones  and  the 
kinds  of  competitive  legislation  we 
need,  we  have  to  get  the  budget  au- 
thorization available,  and  that  is  what 
this  is  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  when  we 
look  back  to  this  moment,  whether 
this  amendment  Is  adopted  or  not,  it  is 
going  to  be  one  of  those  times  when  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; and  if  It  is  not  adopted,  we  will 
look  back  upon  this  time,  and  some 
Americans  will  think:  "Maybe  you 
made  a  mistake.  You  should  have 
made  that  commitment." 

I  say  that  because  our  international 
competitiveness  problem  is  not  going 
to  get  better  but  will  get  worse  unless 
we  address  it  in  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bfr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  support  for  its  adop- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  its  adoption. 

As  I  have  said  during  this  debate, 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  which  is  before  us 
today.  Is  a  balanced  and  effective  defi- 
cit reduction  package.  It  complies  with 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target 
for  fiscal  year  1987  of  $144  billion.  It  is 
a  balanced  approach  in  that  it  address- 
es the  need  for  moderation  In  defense 
spending,  some  domestic  cuts,  as  well 
as  addressing  the  need  for  more  reve- 
nues. It  is  a  bipartisan  approach  and  I 
support  it  and  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  it  to  us. 

Nevertheless  we  are  faced  with  diffi- 
cult choices  that  will  directly  affect 
our  future.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  now  that  our  world  leader- 
ship is  at  stake,  as  is  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  our  people  the  standard  of 
living  and  opportunity  to  which  they 


aspire.  This  threat  comes  from  the  un- 
precedented emergence  of  strong  for- 
eign economic  competition. 

Yet,  we  as  a  nation  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  challenge  of  the  competi- 
tion. Despite  a  declining  dollar,  the 
United  States  has  posted  another 
world  record  annual  trade  deficit 
which  continues  to  worsen  month  by 
month.  To  pay  for  these  foreign  made 
products,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  net  debtor  for  the  first  time 
since  we  emerged  as  a  major  world 
power  in  1914.  Borrowing  at  a  rate  of 
over  $120  billion  per  year,  the  United 
States  has  already  become  the  world's 
largest  debtor.  We  have  saddled  our- 
selves and  our  children  with  enormous 
future  obligations. 

Wage  rates  and  living  standards  are 
stagnant  in  real  terms  and  we  have  8 
million  people  actively  looking  for 
work.  U.S.  productivity  growth  is  only 
a  fraction  that  of  our  competitors. 
Business  investment  in  new,  commer- 
cially productive  plant  and  equipment 
is  extremely  low,  as  20  percent  of  our 
industrial  capacity  remains  idle. 

Clearly,  we  have  a  severe,  national 
economic  problem  which  we  need  to 
address  in  a  responsible,  bipartisan 
manner. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  rec- 
ognizes this  challenge.  It  attempts  to 
address  our  future  needs  and  it  calls 
for  an  investment  in  our  future— in 
science,  education,  technological  devel- 
opment, training,  and  trade  promo- 
tion. These  are  the  very  areas  that  will 
make  the  country  strong,  competitive 
and  capable.  These  are  the  programs 
that  create  new  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

The  growth  initiative  would  invest 
$3  billion  more  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$17.1  billion  over  the  next  3  years  in 
those  carefully  targetted  programs 
which  we  need  to  stay  competitive. 
These  investments  would  be  financed 
through  increased  taxes.  However,  the 
amendment  provides  that  these  reve- 
nues not  come  from  increasing  income 
taxes  on  low-and-middle  income  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  program  for 
economic  growth  and  it  importantly 
recognizes  the  challenge  and  opportu- 
nities for  the  futiu%.  it  focuses  on 
three  major  initiatives:  Investment  in 
science  and  technology,  in  resource  de- 
velopment, and  in  education  and  train- 
ing. We  need  to  maintain  these  pro- 
grams to  help  us  to  sustain  our  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
modified  this  amendment  to  remove, 
for  procedural  reasons  only,  an  impor- 
tant section  which  stated  that  "It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  reve- 
nue increase  recommended  in  this  con- 
cxirrent  resolution  should  not  increase 


income   taxes   in   low-   and   middle- 
income  Americans." 

I  believe,  as  do  all  the  oosponson  of 
the  amendment,  that  it  is  clearly  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  revenues  necessary 
to  pay  for  our  investments  in  the 
future  by  making  all  individuals  and 
corporations  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  and  not  raise  taxes  on  the  cover- 
age of  individual  taxpayers. 

We  have  removed  that  language 
only  because  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  objected  to  it  being 
there.  The  point  of  order  is  not  "self- 
executing."  That  means  it  did  not 
have  to  be  raised.  No  precedent  would 
have  been  set  if  the  point  of  order  was 
not  raised.  We  would  have  kept  the 
language  and  kept  the  explicit  state- 
ment that  remains  Implicit. 
•  lix.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleagues.  Senators  Hart  and 
Chiles.  This  amendment  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  build  upon  the 
strong  foundation  provided  for  in  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  present- 
ly before  the  Senate. 

The  sponsoring  Senators  have  ap- 
propriately termed  their  amendment 
as  a  growth  and  investment  initiative 
since  it  contends  that  certain  invest- 
ments must  be  made  for  necessary  eco- 
nomic growth  to  occur.  This  proposal 
represents  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  funding  programs  in  the  following 
basic  areas:  Science  and  technology, 
resource  development,  and  education 
and  training.  It  provides  financial  as- 
sistance: 

In  science  and  technology  for  vital  baste 
research  and  for  new  technological  develop- 
ment in  blomedlc&I  and  blotechnlc&l  re- 
search, supercomputers,  robotics,  and  fiber 
optics; 

In  resource  development  to  support  new 
initiatives  in  natural  resources,  including 
energy,  agriculture',  and  metallurgy; 

In  education  and -training  to  enstire  access 
to  educational  programs  of  highest  quality 
and  to  provide  dislocated  and  disadvantaged 
workers  with  the  training  necessary  for 
their  reentry  Into  the  work  force. 

Our  Government  has  traditionally 
Invested  in  the  future  of  its  people. 
Our  general  economic  well-being  is,  in 
large  part,  a  result  of  these  historic  in- 
vestments. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  continue  this  tradition;  to 
support  these  initiatives  to  increase 
our  Nation's  strength,  its  competitive- 
ness, and  its  ability  to  provide  its 
people  with  worthwhile  opportimltles; 
and  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment.« 

Bfr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  Bftr.  [Ahdrews],  to 
restore  vital  funds  for  education  pro- 
grams. This  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  60  to  S8. 
adds  $1.2  billion  In  budget  authority 
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and  $200  million  in  outlays  to  the 
budget  resolution  for  education. 

The  Andrews  amendment  assumes 
the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriations 
presequester  levels  plus  inflationary 
increases  for  all  discretionary  educa- 
tion programs.  Since  it  offsets  the  ad- 
ditional outlays  with  additional  reve- 
nues, it  is  deficit  neutral. 

From  fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year 
1987,  when  adjusted  for  inflation, 
there  was  a  31.4-percent  reduction  In 
budget  authority  for  aU  education  pro- 
grams. Although  this  administration 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  education,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposal 
would  have  cut  education  programs 
$3.2  billion— or  18  percent  below  the 
fiscal  year  1986  pre-Gramm-Rudman 
appropriated  level. 

When  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  consid- 
ered the  President's  budget,  a  biparti- 
san majority  of  my  colleagues  opposed 
the  severe  cuts  to  education  programs 
contained  in  the  plan,  and  voted  to 
defeat  it. 

Although  a  compromise  proposal 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  include  increases  for  educa- 
tion programs  over  the  funding  levels 
proposed  by  the  President,  they  were 
not  sufficient,  and  so  again  I  voted 
"no." 

Our  amendment  increases  funding 
for  the  major  education  programs- 
well  over  the  levels  contained  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  over  those  in 
the  compromise  plan,  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, it  will  permit  an  additional 
328,077  students  to  be  served  by  title  1. 
That's  128,000  more  students  than 
would  have  been  served  under  the 
compromise  adopted  by  the  Budget 
Committee  and  over  500.000  more  stu- 
dents than  are  currently  served.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram: Under  the  current  services  level, 
2.8  million  students  are  served  by  the 
program:  under  the  compromise,  3.1 
million  students  would  have  been 
served.  However,  imder  our  amend- 
ment, 3.6  million  students  will  receive 
PeU  grants.  And  the  list  of  programs 
goes  on.  Chapter  2,  handicapped  edu- 
cation, impact  aid,  vocational  educa- 
tion, adult  education,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, and  most  postsecondary  student 
financial  aid  programs— funding  for  all 
will  be  increased  under  our  amend- 
ment. 

An  amendment  offered  today  by  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart] 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  [Mr. 
Chilis]  would  add  about  $3  biUion  for 
education,  training,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  investment  in  science 
and  technology  in  fiscal  year  1987.  An- 
other $14  billion  would  be  added  in 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

The  intentions  of  the  amendment 
are  good,  the  programs  worthwhile. 
Unfortunately,  I  cannot  support  an 


amendment  that  would  require  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  raise  taxes  an  ad- 
ditional $17  billion  above  the  $76  bU- 
lion  already  required  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
taxes  are  a  part  of  the  solution  to  our 
deficit  crisis.  I  do.  In  fact,  in  both  the 
98th  and  99th  Congresses,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  revise  the  Tax 
Code  to  provide  that  all  persons  who 
earn  substantial  income  and  all  corpo- 
rations that  earn  substantial  profits 
pay  a  minimum  amount  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  ought  to  have  a  fair 
Tax  Code. 

We  also  ought  to  collect  what  is 
owed  us.  That  is  why  I  Joined  Senator 
Lautenberg  in  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  tax  amnesty 
program. 

We  face  the  deficit  crisis  as  a  result 
of  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  shrink  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment. In  his  new  book,  David  Stock- 
man makes  explicit  that  the  deficit 
was  planned  to  make  this  necessary: 

The  success  of  the  Reagan  Revolution  de- 
pended ui>on  the  willingness  of  the  politi- 
cians to  turn  against  their  own  handiwork— 
the  bloated  budget  of  the  American  welfare 
state.  Why  would  they  do  this?  Because 
they  had  to!  In  the  final  analysis,  I  had 
made  fiscal  necessity  the  mother  of  political 
invention. 

He  ends  by  Judging  the  whole  exer- 
cise a  failure: 

.  .  .  [it]  was  a  willful  act  of  ignorance  and 
grotesque  irresponsibility  ...  In  the  entire 
twentieth-century  history  of  the  Nation 
there  has  been  nothing  to  rival  it. 

For  the  last  2  years.  I  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  sell  some  of  its  $257  billion 
portfolio  of  direct  loans.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  we  could  raise  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion from  such  sales.  This  year,  the 
President  included  loan  asset  sales  of 
about  $2  billion  in  his  budget.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  approved 
the  idea  this  year,  and  such  sales  are 
included  in  the  budget  resolution. 

We  carmot  rely  simply  on  taxes  and 
spending  reductions  to  solve  the  defi- 
cit crisis.  We  must  invest  in  our 
future— in  educating  our  young,  in 
training  and  retraining,  in  science  and 
technology.  But  we  have  placed  our- 
selves in  a  box,  even  over  my  strong 
objections.  Taxes  wiU  be  raised,  but  we 
must  rely  on  other  sources  for  reve- 
nue. Deficits  must  be  reduced,  and  our 
commitment  to  education  maintained. 
I  will  continue  to  support  initiatives 
that  accomplish  these  objectives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
one  exception,  I  believe  that  this  side 
is  ready  to  yield  back  all  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  wishes  to  speak.  He  is 
now  on  the  floor,  so  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


ator from  Washington  such  time  as  he 

may  desire.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  shall  not  take  long,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  to  the  details  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others. 

But  I  do  want  to  speak  for  just  a  few 
minutes  about  what  he  calls  a  vision 
for  America  or  vision  of  America. 

I  think  we  aU  have  a  vision  of  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  mine  is  a  little  different 
than  that  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 

We  can  argue  and  have  argued  over 
the  last  few  years  about  the  adequacy 
of  national  defense.  I  have  been  as  dis- 
tressed as  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
about  some  of  the  stories  about  the  in- 
adequacies of  performance.  But  let  us 
remember  Just  one  thing,  that  a 
strong  and  able  national  defense  is  a 
priority  for  this  Nation.  The  conse- 
quences of  mistake  are  terminaL 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  conse- 
quences of  mistake  are  terminal.  We 
must  maintain  a  strong  and  able  de- 
fense in  order  to  ensure  the  freedom, 
continuation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  very  Nation  itself. 

Some  programs  in  this  Nation  we 
Just  simply  cannot  quite  let  go.  On  the 
domestic  side,  my  vision  of  America  is 
that  from  time  to  time  we  ought  to 
review  what  we  have  been  doing.  And 
we  should  recognize  in  some  cases  that 
good  programs  are  no  longer  needed 
and  programs  we  thought  were  good 
have  turned  out  not  to  be  quite  so 
able. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  talked 
about  meeting  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
think  there  is  an  enormous  bank  of 
misunderstanding  about  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  what  it  is,  especially  as 
we  deal  with  the  front  end  of  the 
budget  cycle.  There  is  only  one  thing 
to  meet  and  that  is  a  specific  level  of 
deficit— a  fixed  rather  than  a  floating 
target.  It  is  the  same  requirement  we 
place  on  nearly  every  State  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  the  same  requirement  we 
place  on  almost  all  of  the  local  com- 
munities of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  same 
requirement  we  place  on  ourselves  and 
on  the  businesses  of  this  country— to 
meet  a  fixed  target,  not  a  floating 
target. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  suggests 
that  somehow  meeting  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  a  terrible  confinement.  It  is 
no  confinement  at  all.  You  can  spend 
as  much  as  you  wish.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  you  tax  accordingly. 
That  is  a  pretty  honest  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  look  at  budgeting. 

The  budget  need  not  be  restricted  in 
national  defense,  in  education,  in  wel- 


fare, in  Social  Security,  or  anything 
else,  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  vote  for  the  taxes  necessary  to 
support  that  spending. 

So  let  us  dismiss  from  this  argument 
the  question  of  unusual  limitations 
under  Oramm-Rudman. 

I  guess  my  vision  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ica and  a  free  America  is  one  where 
Jobs  are  built,  not  welfare.  One  where 
our  fiscal  house  is  in  such  order  that 
we  continue  to  lower  Interest  rates, 
and  by  lowering  interest  rates,  make 
new  homes  affordable  for  our  citizens 
and  put  people  in  the  timber  industry 
In  my  area  of  the  country  and  in  the 
construction  industry  throughout  the 
country,  back  to  work.  We  seek  to 
create  the  Jobs  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy  that  will  ensure  that  we  need 
not  spend  so  much  money  on  artificial 
welfare  programs. 

Let  us  ensure  that  through  a  strong 
economy  and  lowered  interest  rates 
people  can  afford  new  cars,  and  appli- 
ances, and  new  spending— spending 
that  will  make  their  lives  and  their 
families  lives  better. 

This  is  not  really  a  question  of  aus- 
terity. It  is  a  question  of  choice,  of 
common  sense,  of  what  comes  first, 
and  what  direction  this  Nation  ought 
to  take  in  the  next  few  years. 

If  interest  rates  come  down  and  can 
aid  us  in  this  process,  then  too.  will 
the  dramatic  reduction  in  inflation  aid 
us  in  building  a  stronger  and  a  freer 
economy. 

Those  we  worry  about  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  have  no  chance  to 
respond  to  high  inflation,  are  helped 
more  by  an  economy  that  eliminates 
inflation  than  anythbig  else  we  can  do 
artlfically.  The  biggest  cheat  of  our  el- 
derly is  high  inflation— a  tax  that  is 
not  even  levied  but  which  steals  from 
them  Just  as  surely  as  any  tax  we 
might  levy  in  this  Chamber. 

The  differences  in  the  budgets 
which  are  being  disciissed  are  really 
not  remarkable.  We  are  operating  at 
the  margins.  We  are  not  tidking  about 
huge  differentials  in  defense  or  nonde- 
fense  spending.  But  what  is  remarka- 
ble is  the  difference  in  the  signals  that 
are  sent.  Will  this  be  a  signal  for  in- 
vestment in  America,  for  new  factories 
and  new  Jobs,  and  new  confidence;  or 
will  we  send  a  signal  that  we  have 
chosen  that  old  merry-go-round,  the 
old  merry-go-round  of  tax  and  spend 
and  scare  off  investment  and  push  us 
once  again  into  high  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  recession? 

I  guess  we  should  make  a  choice,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
made  mine.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  need.  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  Just  a 
moment. 


Before  he  leaves  the  floor,  might  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  few  moments  he  spent 
here  and  I  compliment  him  for  his  re- 
marks. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  one  of  the 
problems  Congress  has  is  that  we  very 
rarely  reform  or  eliminate  our  existing 
programs  even  if  we  believe  that  we 
should  do  things  differently. 

I  think  the  Senator  said  it  much 
better  than  I,  and  for  that,  I  compli- 
ment him. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  fiscal  austerity  and  what  we  can 
and  cannot  do  imder  our  current  re- 
straints. 

I  would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that 
imder  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  5- 
year  emergency  bill  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  absolutely  right.  The 
reason  we  are  here  on  the  floor  is  be- 
cause we  must  get  to  a  $144  billion  def- 
icit for  the  year  1987,  as  my  friend 
from  Washington  said  so  aptly  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  is  that  austeri- 
ty? Is  that  austerity?  This  will  be  the 
fourth  year  since  the  recession.  Now 
we  have  not  had  4  years  of  sustained 
growth  but  clearly  we  have  had  4 
years  of  recovery.  If  we  can  meet  the 
$144  billion  deficit,  that  will  be  seen 
by  some  as  a  real  achievement  in  aus- 
terity. It  will  be  the  fourth  largest  def- 
icit in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the 
fourth  largest.  We  have  only  had 
three  deficits  heretofore  that  will 
exceed  this  austerity  that  everybody  is 
talking  about. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  need 
some  new  programs  in  our  inventory 
of  govenunent  activities,  if  we  need  to 
change  direction,  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  given  us  some  good 
targets. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  keeps  al- 
luding to  his  idea  that  those  who  want 
a  stronger  defense  and  have  agreed  to 
pay  for  it  think  it  is  our  concern.  I  do 
not  believe  that. 

I  believe  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
dictated  the  decade  of  the  eighties  our 
need  for  defense  increases.  We  have 
denied  our  President,  in  this  resolu- 
tion, some  $30  billion  that  he  thinks 
he  needs  for  defense. 

But  the  point  remains:  Even  if  we 
get  to  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings 
total,  we  will  stiU  have  a  deficit  of 
$144  billion,  the  fourth  largest  in  his- 
tory. And  if  I  read  my  friend  from 
Washington  correctly,  he  is  suggesting 
that  that  ought  to  be  enough.  We 
should  not  be  fearful  about  the  $144 
billion  target.  We  ought  to  be  honest 
that  we  are  getting  there  in  a  budget 
resolution  with  some  new  revenues  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  we  can  hit  the 
target  without  it. 
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But  can  we  stand  here  and  say  that 
Oramm-Rudman    is   the    reason   we 


cannot  do  what  we  might  want  to  as  a 
government?  It  appears  to  me  it  is  not. 
I  believe  that  we  must  Just  decide  how 
much  taxes  are  enough.  When  can  we 
reform  some  programs  to  allow  room 
for  some  new  ones?  Is  it  true  that  we 
catmot  in  any  way  substantially  alter 
those  that  we  have?  Are  there  none 
that  we  can  get  rid  of?  I  think  there 
are  3,500  on  the  books  now— from  as 
new  as  last  year  to  as  old  as  25.  30,  40 
years  old. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. Whatever  his  vision  of  America 
is,  I  share  it.  I  also  think  that  implicit 
in  what  he  said  is  that  clearly  there 
are  some  things  we  ought  to  be  doing 
that  we  are  not  doing.  I  think  he  was 
saying  we  can  do  some  things  better 
than  we  are  right  now,  but  I  think  he 
also  believes  that  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  targets  is  the  inhibitor.  We 
can  find  ways  to  do  it  if  we  want  to. 
But  we  cannot  have  everything  we 
have  right  now  and  more  without  rais- 
ing taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate having  time  yielded.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Hart-Chiles  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  look  at  this 
amendment,  I  see  what  Is  trying  to  be 
passed  off  as  new  ideas.  Let  us  spend 
money  investing  in  science  and  tech-, 
nology.  the  amendment  says.  Let  us 
invest  in  resource  development.  Let  us 
invest  in  education  and  training. 

I  detect  here  not  a  new  or  novel 
song,  but  an  old  siren  time.  If  this 
amendment  had  been  offered  in  1950 
or  1960.  it  might  have  been  passed  off 
as  a  new  idea— let  us  invest  through 
Government  for  growth  and  opportu- 
nity—but today  this  is  not  a  new  song. 
This  is  a  siren  song  of  a  past  faUure. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  last  30  years  we 
have  invested  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy. We  have  invested  in  resource  de- 
velopment and  in  education  and  train- 
ing. The  result  has  been  economic 
stagnation.  And  the  reason  we  have 
had  economic  stagnation  is  exactly  the 
reason  that  this  amendment  will 
produce  more  of  the  same,  because,  in 
order  to  invest  in  these  things,  taxes 
have  to  be  Increased.  And  I  know  the 
numbers  have  changed,  but  the  last 
one  I  have  is  $14.2  billion. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  all  good  and 
we  might  think  they  are  positive  in 
their  impact,  how  come  they  are  going 
to  hurt  the  country?  I  mean,  how  can 
I  say,  on  one  hand,  the  investment  in 
science  and  technology  and  in  resource 
development  and  education  and  train- 
ing are  good,  positive  things  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  say  this  is  an  old,  tired 
siren  song?  Well,  the  reason  is:  Where 
is  the  $14.2  billion  going  to  come 
from?  It  is  not  coming  from  heaven.  It 
is  coming  from  American  industry  and 
from  the  American  family. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
taking  $14.2  billion  away  from  Ameri- 
can families,  we  are  taking  money 
away  from  education  and  training. 
After  all,  what  were  American  families 
doing  with  their  part  of  the  $14.2  bU- 
U(m?  They  were  investing  their  part  of 
the  $14.2  billion  in  the  American 
dream.  And  that  investment  in  the 
American  dream  was  an  investment  in 
sending  Johnny  to  Texas  A&M  to  get 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering. 
They  were  investing  by  saving  money 
so  papa  could  stop  working  for  the 
Jones  Plumbing  Co.  and  go  to  work 
himself  as  a  plumber.  They  were  in- 
vesting and  trying  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction skills  of  their  family. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  somehow  this 
great  Government  of  ours,  fimctionlng 
under  the  wisdom  of  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  435  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  President,  that  we  have 
a  great  knowledge  about  education 
and  training  and  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  than  230  million  Ameri- 
cans? Are  we  to  assume  that  we  know 
more  about  what  is  going  to  make 
Johnny  productive  in  the  future  than 
his  family?  Are  we  to  assume  that  we 
care  more  about  the  future  of  the 
American  family  than  the  American 
family  does? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
a  ridiculous  assertion;  that,  in  fact, 
what  we  are  going  to  do  by  raising 
taxes  by  $14.2  billion  is  that  we  are 
going  to  take  that  money  away  from 
families  that  were  investing  in  aU  the 
things  that  made  America  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  not  all  the  money  is  going  to 
come  from  families,  at  least  directly. 
Some  of  it  is  going  to  come  from 
American  industry.  Now,  granted,  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  more  research  in 
science  and  technology  and  in  resource 
development.  But  what  is  American 
business  doing  with  this  money?  Amer- 
ican business  is  investing  in  science 
and  technology,  in  the  development  of 
new  products  and  new  techniques  and 
in  the  development  of  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

How  are  we  to  assume  that  we  in 
Congress  know  more  about  technology 
and  science  and  resource  development 
than  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  corporations  that  are  invest- 
ing in  these  areas?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  we  embody  a  knowledge  that 
American  business  does  not  have;  that 
we  can,  by  picking  the  pockets  of 
American  business,  spend  the  money 
on  the  development  of  new  products 
and  new  techniques  more  efficiently 
than  they  can? 

Are  we  to  believe  that,  being  moti- 
vated by  politics,  the  net  result  of  our 


decisions  is  going  to  be  more  efficient 
for  the  future  of  America  than  the  cu- 
mulative decisions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  business  people  who  are 
motivated  by  the  bottom  line  of 
having  to  compete  on  an  increasingly 
competitive  market  and  having  to  try 
to  earn  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  their 
decisions? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  new  approach  at  all.  This  is  an 
old  siren  song.  It  tries  to  cloak  itself  in 
new  ideas,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  socialism 
wrapped  in  computer  paper.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  novel  about  this  idea. 
Ever  since  mankind  has  formed  a  rela- 
tionship with  government,  every  gov- 
ernment has  argued  they  can  make  de- 
cisions better  than  the  family;  that 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  of 
being  elected  take  on  a  super  inteUect 
that  allows  them  to  know  more  about 
what  is  good  for  our  children  than  the 
parents  know;  that  allows  Congress 
the  ability  to  make  investments  that 
are  better  than  the  investments  of  230 
million  Americans  and  better  than  the 
investments  of  American  business. 

I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this  idea.  This  is  an  old,  tried, 
and  rejected  idea.  And  the  repudiation 
of  this  approach  is  what  the  Reagan 
program  was  all  about. 

The  idea  was  a  simple  one  in  the 
Reagan  program.  Let  the  money  stay 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  who 
earned  it,  for  two  reasons:  First,  to 
provide  incentives  for  them  to  work, 
save,  and  invest.  That  is  why  10.3  mil- 
lion people  have  gone  to  woiic  under 
the  Reagan  program.  And,  second,  it 
was  a  recognition  that  not  all  wisdom 
is  based  in  Government.  There  is  a 
recognition  that  an  innate  wisdom  is 
based  in  every  family  and  every  busi- 
ness, and  by  letting  them  make  invest- 
ments, since  they  are  more  judicious 
in  the  use  of  their  money  than  we  are 
in  the  use  of  their  money,  that  society 
benefits,  that  we  prosper,  that  we 
grow,  that  freedom  and  jobs  and  op- 
portunity can  expand. 

So  in  the  name  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  resource  development  and 
education  and  training,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  amendment. 
Because  by  taking  $14.2  billion  aw«y 
from  the  American  family  and  from 
American  business,  we  hurt  science 
and  technology,  we  set  back  resource 
development,  and  we  hurt  education 
and  training. 

Let  us  leave  this  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  who  earned  it  in  the 
first  place.  Let  us  let  those  corpora- 
tions who  made  judicious  investments 
and  have  a  proven  track  record  invest 
in  new  science  and  technology  for 
America. 

D  1730 

Let  us  let  families  that  are  out  work- 
ing every  day  earning  a  living  that 
have  individual  aspirations  for  their 
children  make  investments  in  educa- 


tion and  training.  I  submit  that  they 
make  those  investments  with  much 
greater  wisdom  than  we  could  ever 
have.  That  is  the  fundamental  lisue  : 
here.  It  is  not  a  primary  issue  that  we  ; 
have  already  56  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  taxes  in  this  budget,  taxes  that  the 
President  has  said  he  will  not  sign  into  ^| 
law,  and,  therefore,  if  adopted,  this 
budget  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Gramm-Rudman.  It  might 
meet  it  in  scoring,  but  not  in  reality 
and  implication.  It  is  not  simply  that 
we  ought  not  to  add  another  $14  bil- 
lion of  taxes  that  wiU  not  be  signed 
into  law.  The  point  is  more  basic  than 
that. 

The  point  is  that  this  amendment  is 
wrong-headed,  and  it  Is  a  movement 
back  in  the  direction  of  past  failures. 
The  future  of  America  is  not  based  on 
more  government.  The  future  of 
America  is  based  on  more  opportunity. 
That  is  the  decision  we  are  mniring  in 
this  amendment,  and  to  a  real  extent, 
the  decision  we  are  making  in  this 
budget — do  we  want  more  opportimity 
or  do  we  want  more  government? 
Those  who  have  submitted  this 
amendment  say  we  want  more  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  future  of  America 
is  based  on  more  government.  I  reject 
that.  I  believe  the  American  people 
reject  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  it. 

I  yield  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
interesting  discussion  and  argument 
by  my  good  friend  from  Texas. 

I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  this  is 
not  totally  a  new  song.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  old  song.  If  it  is— and  I  think  it  is— I 
do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  some 
of  the  refrains  of  that  old  song. 

I  happened  to  have  gotten  a  chance 
to  go  to  law  school  because  there  was 
something  called  a  GI  bill.  That  is  one 
of  those  "crazy"  things  Government 
did.  The  Government  did  that  because 
it  believed  it  would  be  helpful  to  edu- 
cate some  people  who  had  served  their 
country,  and  promote  opportunity.  So 
it  took  some  of  your  money,  and  pro- 
vided for  this  kind  of  education. 

I  submit  to  you  this  coimtry  leaped 
years  ahead— years  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world— because  we  sent  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  young  men  to  col- 
lege than  we  had  ever  done  before. 
Prior  to  that  time,  prior  to  World  War 
II  and  the  GI  bill,  how  many  people 
could  go  to  college?  How  many  people 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  college?  What 
kind  of  percentage?  Maybe  if  you  lived 
in  Texas,  maybe  you  could  do  that. 
Maybe  there  were  some  oil  revenues 
out  there  to  do  that.  But  I  can  tell  you 
in  my  State,  the  percentage  was  very, 
very  low.  As  a  result,  guys  who  never 


thought  they  could  go  to  college  had 
an  opportunity.  They  took  that  oppor- 
tunity. And  those  people  on  the  whole 
I  think  have  furnished  the  leadership 
of  this  country  ever  since. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
we  passed— that  Is  an  old  song.  But  it 
is  a  song  paying  us  dividends  today.  It 
did  yesterday.  Some  of  those  dividends 
wiU  run  out  if  we  do  not  put  some- 
thing back  in  the  till.  If  you  have  a 
view  of  the  world  that  says  we  did  not 
need  the  OI  bill,  a  socialist  program 
like  that,  pure  socialism,  then  why  in 
the  world  should  we  have  it?  I  feel 
sshamed  that  I  went  to  college  and 
took  that.  But  I  did.  And  I  think  I 
have  been  a  better  citizen  because  of 
it.  I  think  I  put  something  back  in  the 
till  in  my  tax  dollars.  My  earnings 
have  been  higher.  I  had  a  chance  to 
aspire  to  be  more.  When  I  read  what 
Jefferson  said,  and  read  about  our 
Founding  Fathers,  they  said  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  try  to  provide  a  free 
education  for  people.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  do  some  things  that  are  neces- 
sary. Nothing  is  free.  Somebody  has  to 
pay.  But  I  do  not  think  they  decided 
that  everything  will  be  done  by  each 
individual  family.  What  was  the 
reason  to  pour  myself  into  some  collec- 
tive society?  Does  there  have  to  be 
some  reason  for  it? 

If  we  can  trust  corporations  to  do  ev- 
erything, we  do  not  need  any  antitrust 
laws— and  some  of  us  wonder  whether 
there  are  any  today  or  not.  If  we  do 
not  need  anything,  then  why  do  we 
have  the  money  in  here  now  for  educa- 
tion? Let  us  get  rid  of  that.  Why  is 
there  any  need  at  the  State  or  local 
level  if  every  family  is  going  to  be  able 
to  decide  that? 

When  we  started  off  as  a  country, 
we  said  we  were  going  to  try  to  provide 
some  opportunities.  We  were  going  to 
collectively  let  people  decide  through 
their  legislative  representatives 
whether  there  should  be  some  moneys 
collected  so  that  we  could  provide 
those  opportunities.  It  is  just  like  that 
old  farmer  who  decides  he  is  going  to 
take  some  of  his  seed  com,  and  save  it 
for  the  next  time.  He  Is  not  going  to 
use  it  all.  He  has  the  future  in  mind. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about- 
planting  seed  com  for  our  own  securi- 
ty and  advancement.  We  did  it  in  the 
sixties.  We  are  reaping  the  results 
now.  Our  Cancer  Institute,  a  large 
part  of  the  progress  we  are  making 
now  in  biotechnology  comes  from 
money  we  invested  in  our  Space  Explo- 
ration Program,  in  our  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  in  the  other  grant 
programs. 

I  would  venture  to  say  when  Johnny 
goes  to  school  at  Texas  AdeM,  Texas 
AAcM  gets  a  lot  of  Federal  dollars. 
Johnny's  mommy  and  daddy  would  be 
pajring  a  lot  more  money  for  his  edu- 
cation in  that  school  if  It  were  not  for 
Uncle  Sam's  grants,  research  money. 
Pell  money,  and  the  other  grants  we 


made  available.  Johnny's  mommy  and 
daddy  have  to  do  their  part,  too.  Abso- 
lutely they  do.  But  at  some  stage  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  role  of 
Government. 

We  can  have  all  kinds  of  debates  as 
to  what  that  legitimate  role  should  be. 
I  siire  did  not  know  it  was  socialism 
when  I  took  the  OI  bill.  I  did  not  know 
it  was  socialism  when  I  got  my  first 
mortgage,  and  an  FHA  guaranteed 
mortgage.  I  paid  it  off.  I  thought  I  did 
the  right  thhig  at  that  time.  I  thought 
the  program  was  pretty  sound.  I  did 
not  know  that  it  led  us  to  bankrupt 
policies  or  the  stagnation  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate areas  here.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  discuss 
planning  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. Should  we  be  looking  forward,  and 
asking  what  do  we  owe  the  people  of 
the  year  2000  and  beyond?  What 
effort  do  we  owe  now  to  the  America 
of  the  future? 

In  the  sixties,  we  decided  to  have  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  In 
the  forties,  we  made  choices  about  the 
post  war  world.  Should  we  not  do  the 
same  now  in  the  eighties,  and  plot  the 
path  for  progress? 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  One  thing  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  in  common  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is,  as  I  recall,  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  our  space 
effort.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  is  a  socialistic 
effort,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
thinks  it  is  socialism,  and  those  are 
Government  dollars.  Then  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  willing  to  vote  against 
NASA,  vote  against  the  Space  Pro- 
gram, and  just  fold  up  in  Texas.  We 
ought  to  abandon  that.  It  is  socialism. 
That  is  taking  those  tax  dollars  out  of 
working  Americans'  pockets  and  put- 
ting them  into  a  Government  pro- 
gram; an  awful,  terrible  Government 
program  that  provided  about  50.000 
jobs  in  the  State  of  Texas— socialism. 

Mr.  CHILES.  More  than  the  jobs  it 
provides.  Consider  the  technology  and 
spinoffs  that  have  come  from  the 
Space  Program.  There  is  no  car  we  get 
into,  there  is  no  watch  we  put  on, 
there  is  not  a  health  instrument  we 
use,  no  music  we  play,  no  television  we 
watch — 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  why  we  did  not 
let  General  Motors  run  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. They  know  how  to  invest  re- 
search dollars.  If  this  laisses-falre 
economy  wanted  to  go  to  the  moon,  let 
corporate  America  do  it.  Do  not  tax 
people.  Do  not  create  a  Government 
program  to  go  Into  space.  Certainly  if 
you  are  going  to  do  that,  do  not  put  it 
in  the  State  of  somebody  who  hates 
the  Government.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me.  If  people  do  not  want  the 
Government,     they     just     probably 


should  not  have  those  agencies  In 
their  States  I  suppose. 

Mr.  CHIuaB.  I  just  do  not  have  an 
answer  for  that  question.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  two  addlUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  reoognlaed. 

D  1740 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
his  excellent  speech.  It  was  a  good 
speech.  Had  it  been  made  at  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  as  we  set  out 
the  roles  of  Government  in  terms  of 
providing  an  education  benefit  to 
those  who  returned  from  the  Nation's 
wars,  had  it  been  set  out  as  a  program 
to  try  to  encourage  home  ownership 
for  our  citizens,  had  it  been  set  out  at 
the  beginning  in  setting  out  local  edu- 
cation funded  at  the  local  level.  I 
would  have  applauded  it  and  support- 
ed it. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  this  Is 
not  a  seed  com  program.  This  is  being 
added  to  a  $1  trillion  budget. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  want  all  these 
things,  rather  than  taking  the  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people  where  they  wlU  be  forced  to  cut 
down  their  funding  to  American  busi- 
ness on  science,  technology,  and  re- 
source development  or  to  reduce  the 
family  budget  for  education  and  train- 
ing, why  do  we  not  take  it  away  from 
another  part  of  that  $1  trillion  use? 

My  colleague  has  talked  about  FHA 
and  the  GI  bill,  but  those  programs 
are  not  listed  here. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  in  my 
2  minutes  about  this.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  make  is  this:  This  idea  that 
there  is  something  new  about  having 
the  Government  come  in  and  choose 
which  industries  are  to  grow,  in  having 
Government  come  in  and  expend 
funds  to  promote  economic  growth, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  that  idea. 
The  problem  comes  that  you  have  to 
take  the  money  away  from  somebody 
in  order  to  do  those  things. 

The  real  test  of  Government,  it 
seems  to  me,  is,  do  the  benefits  In 
taking  the  money  away  and  expending 
it  exceed  the  cost?  I  would  submit  on 
top  of  a  $1  trillion  budget  that  this 
amendment  does  not  stand  the  test; 
that.  In  fact,  the  impact  on  science  and 
technology  of  taking  another  $14  bil- 
lion away  from  American  Industry  is 
likely  to  be  negative,  not  positive;  that 
the  impact  on  resource  development  Is 
likely  to  be  negative;  and  that,  In  fact, 
the  impact  on  education  and  training 
is  likely  to  be  negative. 

So  if  my  colleague  had  set  about  to 
take  this  money  away  from  some 
other  part  of  the  budget  that  might  be 
a  lower  priority  than  sdenoe  and  tech- 
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nology  and  resource  development  and 
education  and  training,  I  might  likely 
be  supporting  it.  But  what  has  been 
proposed  here  is  taking  the  money 
away  from  the  people  who  do  the 
viotk.  and  pay  the  taxes. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  the  bene- 
fits do  not  equal  the  cost.  That  is  the 
basic  point  I  sought  to  make. 
,  The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  yield  back  all  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  HART.  Idr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Ml.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes,  not  on  the  amendment  but  to 
discuss  what  the  schedule  may  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  not  on  the 
floor  but  I  am  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  roll- 
call  votes  after  this  one.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators,  I  think  about  a 
dozen,  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  this  evening 
and  others  have  obligations.  If  we  can 
just  have  a  minute  or  so,  maybe  the 
managers  can  tell  us  whether  they 
expect  any  more  votes. 
.  Mr.  DOBffENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  as  best  I  can  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Senator  Wilson  has  an  amendment 
that  transfers  a  small  amount  of 
money  from  one  function  to  another. 
We  have  agreed  that  he  should  be 
next.  We  will  ask  him  if  he  insists  on  a 
roUcall  vote. 

Senator  Heinz  has  an  amendment 
that  we  have  agreed  to  accept.  It  is 
laudatory  language  with  reference  to 
scorekeeplng  on  loan  programs.  He 
has  worked  hard  on  it,  trying  to  make 
some  improvements.  I  believe  we  are 
In  a  position  to  accept  it. 

Beyond  that,  we  still  have  a  number 
of  amendments  but  none  of  the  Sena- 
tors are  prepared  to  bring  them  to  the 
floor  tonight.  Most  of  them,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  are 
from  our  side  of  the  lUae.  I  believe  the 
minority  has  two  or  three  to  call  up. 
We  have  a  list  of  about  9  or  10. 

Senator  Grasslet  has  a  small 
amendment.  He  may  want  to  offer  it 
tonight,  too.  We  will  confer  with  him 
shortly.  I  believe  it  is  $30  million.  We 
will  try  to  accommodate  that. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  will  join  me  in  indicating  here 
tonight  that  when  we  set  the  resolu- 
tion back  on  the  floor  tomorrow  Sena- 
tors will  have  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  offer  these  amendments  or 
not.  Time  is  miming  out.  We  would  be 


delighted  to  accommodate  Senators.  I 
will  try  to  call  some  of  them  personal- 
ly and  see  if  they  desire  to  offer  their 
amendments.  I  think  we  can  get  out  of 
here  rather  qulcldy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  How  many  hours 
remain  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fif- 
teen hours,  twenty-nine  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If 
the  Wilson  amendment  can  be  dis- 
posed of  on  a  voice  vote,  I  would  want 
Senators  to  have  that  information 
before  this  rollcall  vote. 

The  other  two  amendments  referred 
to  will  be  taken.  There  wiU  be  no  need 
to  keep  Senators  around. 

If  we  cannot  get  any  more  amend- 
ments up,  I  want  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member.  Senator  Do- 
KENici  and  Senator  Chiles,  to  urge 
colleagues,  particularly  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  since  we  have  the  bulk  of  the 
amendments,  to  be  prepared,  once  we 
are  in  session  tomorrow,  to  offer  the 
amendments.  We  are  down  to  15 
hours.  On  tomorrow.  I  tinow  there  is  a 
long-standing  commitment  of  the 
chairman  which  will  mean  we  cannot 
go  late  into  the  evening.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  could  work  it  down 
to  about  12  hours,  having  6  hours  to- 
morrow and  perhaps  wrap  this  up  or 
wrap  something  up  on  Thursday,  or 
decide  not  to  wrap  it  up. 

Then  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Senators  making  inquiry  about  Friday. 
I  think  there  is  a  race  somewhere.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  called.  A  derby  or 
something.  We  are  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  we  can  accommodate  Sena- 
tors. We  do  not  luiow  at  this  point. 
But  with  cooperation  we  might  be  able 
to. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  we  can  have 
the  vote  now  while  they  are  trying  to 
work  this  out? 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  lot  of  Members  have 
been  asking  if  there  will  be  more  votes. 
We  cannot  yet  tell  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  managers  and  I 
have  also  notified,  through  staff,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
keep  Senators  here.  I  am  advised  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  his 
amendment  down.  If  it  can  be  woiked 
out,  it  will  be  accepted.  If  not,  we  wiU 
vote  on  it,  if  there  is  a  request  for  a 
roUcall  vote  on  it,  tomorrow  morning. 

In  addition.  I  am  advised  by  the 
managers  that  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  one  or  two  amendments 
so  we  can  work  on  them  tonight. 

I  am  prepared  to  annoimce  there 
wlU  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  following 
the  vote  on  the  Chiles-Hart  amend- 
ment. This  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote 
today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Has  time  expired 
on  the  Hart  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Has  our  side  yield- 
ed back  our  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
and  Florida.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  biU  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  65— as  follows: 


PNMler 

Stafford 

Prozmlre 

Stenni* 

Quayle 

Stevens 

Roth 

Symini^ 

Rudnum 

Thunnood 

StmpMn 

TriUe 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 

yEAS-32 

Bauciu 

Hnrkln 

Metsenbaum 

Blden 

Han 

Mitchell 

'BingMiikn 

Inouye 

PeU 

Boren 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Burdkk 

Kerry 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Levin 

Sasser 

DeCoDdnl 

Long 

Simon 

Pord 

Specter 

Oore 

Melcher 
NAYS-«5 

Abdnor 

Domenld 

Helms 

Andrews 

Durenberger 

HoUinga 

Armstrong 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

East 

Kassebaum 

BoschwlU 

Evans 

Kasten 

Bumpers 

Bson 

Lanlt 

Chafee 

Oam 

Leahy 

Cochran 

Oloin 

Lugar 

Cohen 

CJorton 

Mattlngly 

Cranston 

Oramm 

McClure 

D'Amato 

OraMley 

McConneU 

Danfortb 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

Denton 

Hatfield 

Miirkowakl 

Dixon 

Hecht 

Nickles 

Dodd      ^ 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Dole 

Helns 

WaUop 

Warner 

Weteker 

WUMm 

Zorlnaky 


NOT  VOTINO-8 
Ooldwater  HawUm  ICathlas 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1808).  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

a  1810 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bfr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
an  amendment.  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
have  agreed  to  it.  So  I  yield  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

AMKRDIISIfT  NO.  Ig09 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  should  be  Federal  credit 
budget  reform) 
BCr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hmn]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1809. 

BCr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

PIOnAL  CSZDrr  PROORAIt  RXrORM 

Sw.  — .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  a  major 
lender  and  allocator  of  capital  through 
direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs. 

(2)  The  creation  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  was  a  major  step  In  streamlining  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

(3)  Despite  the  ImprovemenU  in  funding 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  however,  serious  shortcomings 
remain  in  the  allocation  and  management  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

(4)  Current  allocation  decisions  for  a  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  do  not  ade- 
quately reflect  economic  costs  and,  because 
coat  calculations  are  not  uniform  across  pro- 
gramys.  they  do  not  allow  accurate  compari- 
sons among  programs. 

(5)  Current  Federal  credit  program  con- 
trols provide  little  incentive  for  sound  credit 
management  practices  or  timely  debt  collec- 
tion. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  Federal  credit  budget  in 
order  to— 


(1)  ensure  uniform  budget  treatment  of 
Federal  credit  programs  baaed  on  their  sub- 
sidy cost; 

(3)  permit  accurate  comparison  of  credit 
and  spending  programs  baaed  on  their  true 
economic  cost: 

(3)  promote  effective  management  of  Fed- 
eral credit  programs,  providing  accurate  and 
comprehensive  data  on  Federal  credit  activi- 
ty and  encouraging  timely  debt  collection: 
and 

(4)  undertake  accounting  and  manage- 
ment reforms  for  Federal  credit  programs  as 
appropriate. 

D  1830 

lb.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  proposing  in  this  amendment 
which  ts  really  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  is  that  the  ^nate  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  reform  of  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  Federal  credit  programs. 

I  think  the  many  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems with  the  budget  treatment  of 
Federal  credit.  I  know  Senator  Domkh- 
ici  and  Senator  Chiles  are. 

Indeed,  last  year.  In  the  Budget 
Committee  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, it  was  stated  that  the  unified 
budget  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
cost  of  credit  and  a  more  meaningful 
cost  measure  was  needed,  and  I  quote 
from  the  committee  report:  "The 
credit  budget  overstates  the  true  cost 
in  many  instances  and  is  an  ineffective 
control  mechanism."  And  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Federal  financing  bank 
shows  that  off-budget  gimmicks  are  a 
constant  threat.  With  the  ink  barely 
dry  on  Gramm-Rudman  there  are  now 
proposals  to  shift  credit  programs  to 
more  costly  market  borrowing  in  order 
just  to  escape  the  budget  accounting 
kinds  of  mechanisms  that  are  being 
imposed. 

I  can  cite  one  personal  example,  the 
one  I  am  quite  familiar  with  involving 
the  Export-Import  Bank  where  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  I-Match  Program, 
which  stands  for  Interest  rate  match- 
ing, and  in  this  program,  what  hap- 
pens Is  that  Federal  direct  loans  would 
actually  be  replaced  with  more  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayers  private  borrow- 
ing supported  by  direct  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  conunercial  banks.  That  is 
what  we  would  do  in  the  name  of 
budget  savings. 

While  what  we  would  get  is  a  paper 
transaction  that  looked  good,  we 
would  have  less  direct  credit.  Budget 
authority  for  loans  would  be  almost 
eliminated,  but  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer  would  increase  be- 
cause of  the  added  Interest  payments 
we  would  have  to  make  to  commercial 
banks. 

What  the  resolution,  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk,  does  is  to  establish  two  prin- 
ciples for  resolving  these  problems. 
The  first  principle  is  very  simply  to 
get  the  price  right,  that  we  ought  to 
measure  the  subsidy  of  credit  pro- 
grams  and   to   score   them   in   the 


budget;  and  the  seoond  principle 
would  be  to  ensure  that  all  procrams 
were  counted  on  budget. 

It  ts  this  Senator's  view,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  shared  by  tome  of  the  other  ex- 
perts, such  ai  CBO  and  OMB,  that  the 
term  "subsidy"  is  what  we  ought  to 
use  as  the  true  cost  of  government 
credit,  and  this  cost  can  be  determined 
in  two  ways:  One  way  is  It  can  be  pro- 
jected using  expected  market  Interest 
rates  and  terms  and  agency  lending 
guarantee  terms  and  conditions;  or.  In 
the  alternative,  where  appropriate  by 
market  available  or  reinsurance  of 
government  credit. 

AU  programs  would  be  scored  in  the 
budget,  preserving  and  protecting  the 
improvements  in  credit  control  made 
last  year  in  Oramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  President.  pre-Oramm-Rudman. 
the  Federal  financing  bank  transac- 
tions of  many  programs,  such  as  Farm- 
ers Home,  Rural  Electric  Administra- 
tion, Foreign  Military  Sales  Credit.  aU 
of  those  and  more,  jrere  off-budget. 
Based  on  1086  transactions,  outlays  of 
nearly  $8  billion  were  simply  not 
counted  in  the  budget  totals.  After 
Oramm-Rudman.  post-Oramm-Rud- 
man,  all  costs  have  been  moved  on- 
budget  and  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  associated  with  these  Federal 
financing  bank  transactions  are  now 
counted  In  the  budget  against  each 
credit  program,  and  that  is  all  to  the 
good. 

But  as  I  alluded  to  a  moment  ago,  as 
quickly  as  reform  has  come  an  ava- 
lanche of  off -budget  schemes  to  shift 
programs  to  market  borrowing  has  de- 
scended upon  us  as  a  means  of  evading 
budget  scoring. 

The  budget  resolution  I  am  propos- 
ing expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  reform  of  credit  budgeting  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  high  priority.  The 
reform  should  be  based  on  the  princi- 
ples that  would  require  all  credit  pro- 
grams to  be  on  budget  with  subsidies 
and  operating  expenses  scored  as  the 
budget  cost  of  each  program,  and  this 
subsidy-based  budget  mechanism.  I 
submit,  will  not  only  control  Federal 
credit  and  permit  accurate  comparison 
of  credit  and  spending  programs,  it 
should  and  I  think  will  provide  incen- 
tives for  improved  credit  management 
by  agencies  and  will  increase  overall 
efficiency  of  Federal  credit  activities. 

It  is  this  Senator's  view,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  high  time  that  we  take 
some  concrete  steps  to  effectively 
manage  credit  programs,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  Senate  for  this  res- 
olution. 

I  wUl  only  add  that  I  will  shorUy  be 
introducing  substantive  legislation  to 
achieve  this.  It  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
legislation  on  another  occasion.  But  it 
is  important  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  standardizing 
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what  we  do  with  the  credit  budget.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  games  continue  to 
be  played  or  incentive  for  still  more  of 
that  kind  of  tempting  chicanery. 

So  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DoMzmci. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  stated  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  Obviously,  it  is  a  continu- 
ing one.  one  that  we  have  worked  on 
for  a  long  time  and  one  in  which  he 
has  been  interested  in  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  worked  with  him  on  this 
amendment.  While  it  will  not  accom- 
plish the  purposes  set  forth,  because 
that  requires  substantive  legislation.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  accept  it.  It  would 
be  a  statement  of  the  Senate's  desire 
to  move  forward  with  some  reform  in 
this  area.  I  compliment  the  Senator. 

Speaking  for  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, the  minority  manager,  he  sees  no 
objection  to  it  either. 

We  jrield  back  our  time  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  the  time  he 
has  remaining? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Before  I  yield  my  time 
back.  I  thank  Senator  Domenici  and 
Senator  Chiles  for  their  acceptance  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  much  appreciat- 
ed, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  \s  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  1809)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senate  that  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
Senator  Wilson,  has  an  amendment 
that  he  wlU  lay  before  the  Senate.  It 
wUl  be  the  first  amendment  up  tomor- 
row when  we  return  to  the  bill. 

The  leader  has  Indicated  that  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  I  am 
waiting  around  for  some  instructions 
from  the  leader.  We  are  finished  on 
the  budget  for  the  evening.  But  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  charged 
equally  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oug  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DISLOCATKD  WORKERS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  t>resident.  Senator 
Hxniz  and  I  were  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution, 
providing  for  an  earmark  of  an  addi- 
tional $57  million  in  Function  500  for 
title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  sufficient  lati- 
tude within  the  function  to  accommo- 
date an  appropriation  of  $222.5  million 
should  the  Congress  decide  to  return 
this  program  to  1985  levels.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  will  occur  and  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  see  that  it  does. 

Title  III  provides  training  for  people 
who  have  had  a  significant  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force.  They  were 
auto  workers,  steel  workers,  textile 
workers,  coal  miners,  and  farmers. 
Some  of  them  made  heavy  equipment 
such  as  farm  implements  and  road 
graders.  Those  two  kinds  of  ex-work- 
ers happen  to  be  very  prevalant  in  my 
State  of  Illinois,  they  are  now  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  no  job  and  no 
hope  of  every  being  rehired  in  the 
field  in  which  they  were  employed. 
These  plants  are  gone.  Gone  from 
Rock  Island,  where  the  International 
Harvester  Farmall  plant  once  em- 
ployed 3,600  people.  Gone  from 
Springfield  where  the  Fiat  Allis  plant 
once  employed  1,300  people. 

These  funds  are  used  to  provide 
training  for  the  jobs  of  the  future.  Re- 
cently, Illinois  was  fortimate  to  land 
the  new  joint  venture  between  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  and  Mitsubishi  Motors.  That 
plant,  Diamond-Star  Motors,  will  be 
located  in  Bloomington,  IL.  and  will 
provide  thousands  of  new  jobs  for  our 
workers.  Title  III  funds  are  being  used 
to  provide  training  for  those  new. 
highly  technical  manufacturing  Jobs. 
The  funds  are  also  utilized,  whenever 
possible,  to  attract  new  industry  to  Il- 
linois. 

Last  October,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  $122.5  million  to  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriation  bill  for  this 
year.  It  wasn't  an  increase.  Just  a  res- 
toration to  1985  levels — an  amoimt  in- 
adequate to  serve  the  literally  millions 
of  people  who  will  never  return  to 
their  old  jobs. 

The  amendment  to  restore  those 
fimds  failed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  33,  and 
the  program  was  cut  by  55  percent. 

In  an  article  last  week  in  Time  maga- 
zine, the  ciurent  jobless  situation  and 
the  perplexing  job  siui>lus  were  dis- 
cussed. The  article  pointed  out  there  is 
a  serious  mismatch  between  new  jobs 
that  are  available  and  people  who  are 
available  to  fill  them.  Many  who  are 
out  of  work  are  not  where  the  Jobs 
are,  or  lack  the  skills  to  fill  them. 
This,  at  a  time  when  we  are  cutting 
Federal   support   for   education   and 
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training.  Employers  are  going  outsRle 
the  country  to  hire  engineers  and 
other  highly  skilled  individuals.  The 
article  cited  an  example  of  Grumman 
Corp.  which  recently  hired  28  engi- 
neers from  Britain  for  6  months  to 
help  design  United  States  military  air- 
craft. 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  There  has  been  partial  resto- 
ration of  funds  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering.  However, 
there  is  still  a  shortfall  of  $57  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  for  this 
program.  It  Is  better  than  last  year, 
but  still  insufficient  to  address  the  tre- 
mendous need  this  program  addresses. 
I  will  bring  this  matter  up  again 
during  consideration  of  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriation  for  1987.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  at  that  time,  the  Senate  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  investing  in  the 
training  of  people  who  can  contribute 
to  the  economic  security  of  our  Nation 
by  once  again  becoming  productive 
workers  in  a  changing  workplace. 

usiRnn 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  several  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  who  strongly  opposed  the 
imposition  of  housing  "user  fees"  on 
Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  Ginnle 
Mae,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
this  proposal  in  the  President's  budget 
was  not  included  in  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

However,  despite  the  action  taken  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  certain  admin- 
istration officials  have  suggested  that 
user  fees  are  in  some  way  assumed  in 
the  resolution. 

To  put  to  rest  this  suggestion  once 
and  for  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  these 
housing  user  fees  are  not  assumed  in 
any  function  of  the  budget  resolution? 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is 
completely  correct.  The  resolution 
does  not  assume  any  user  fees  for 
Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  or  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks;  nor  does  it 
assimie  the  proposed  increase  for 
Ginnie  Mae. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  The  committee's  rev- 
enue figures  include  the  level  of  new 
revenues  proposed  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  additional  revenues. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  tf,  by  as- 
suming the  revenue  increase  proposed 
in  the  President's  budget,  the  resolu- 
tion does  in  fact  incorporate  these 
housing  user  fees? 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  answer  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  let  me  first  point  out 
that  the  committee  has  made  no  spe- 
cific assumptions  about  the  source  of 
revenue  increases  in  the  resolution.  It 
incorporates  the  level  of  new  revenues 
in  the  President's  budget,  but  does  not 
necessarily  adopt  his  proposals. 


More  importantly,  the  housing  user 
fees  are  not  treated  as  revenues  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  administra- 
tion counts  these  as  offsetting  collec- 
tions on  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget,  as  the  Budget  Committee 
would  if  it  had  Included  the  fees  In  the 
resolution. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chalr- 
man.« 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  leader's  office 
that  he  desires  that  we  return  to 
morning  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
biisiness  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  go 
beyond  6:48  pjn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHERNOBYL  NUCLEAR  FACILITT 
ACCIDENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1830 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  sustained  a  major  nuclear  disaster 
and  there  can  be  no  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  it  occurred  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  term  disaster  is  not  used 
without  reflection;  Three  Mile  Island 
was  an  "accident."  It  is  already  appar- 
ent that  the  scope  of  the  consequences 
of  events  at  Chernobyl  is  infinitely 
broader  than  any  other  nuclear  inci- 
dent ever  witnessed  in  peacetime.  This 
is.  indeed,  a  disaster. 

Nuclear  power  constitutes  both  a 
great  horror  and  a  mighty  source  of 
power.  In  its  horrific  form,  we  use  it  to 
add  deadly  poison  to  the  tips  of  our 
weapons.  We  can  also  harness  this  ele- 
mental power,  which  formed  the  uni- 
verse, to  light  our  homes  and  power 
oiu*  industries.  No  matter  how  we  use 
it.  nuclear  power  must  be  treated  with 
grave  respect.  The  moment  we  neglect 
this  prime  necessity,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  did  at  Chernobyl,  this  awesome 
wei4}on  bites  back  at  the  country 
which  holds  it. 

Many  contradictory  lessons  will  be 
drawn  from  the  meltdown  of  the  reac- 
tor at  Chernobyl— except  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  the  authorities  will  un- 
doubtedly forcibly  suppress  its 
memory.  Hardline  anti-Soviets  will  see 
it  as  conclusive  evidence  of  Moscow's 
barbaric  lack  of  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Soviet  proletariat  which 
it  claims  to  represent.  Antinudear  ac- 
tivists will  view  Chernobyl  as  consti- 
tuting further  evidence  that  the  world 
should  turn  its  back  on  nuclear  power. 


Neither  position  is  fully  acceptable. 
Nuclear  programs  such  as  Moscow's, 
which  are  pushed  forward  without 
adequate  safeguards,  pose  a  real 
threat  to  the  entire  global  community 
and  simple  condemnation  wiU  not  suf- 
fice to  deal  with  this  problem.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that,  as  our  fossil  fuels  deplete, 
we  will  simply  be  able  to  ignore  the 
global  potential  of  nuclear  power. 
True,  nuclear  power  has  its  perils,  but 
so  do  most  forms  of  power;  the  chil- 
dren of  Aberfan  and  the  victims  of 
black  lung  died  deaths  no  less  horrible 
than  those  at  Chernobyl. 

Chernobyl  must,  above  all.  be  viewed 
as  the  clarion  call  for  a  worldwide  re- 
examination of  safety  standards  in  nu- 
clear power  plants  everywhere  and  for 
firm  international  action  requiring  all 
nations  to  open  their  facilities  to  inter- 
national inspection.  We  should  not 
forget  that  this  disaster  could  have 
happened,  and  may  be  repeated,  in 
many  different  nations.  Aiventlna. 
Brazil.  India.  South  Africa  and  Paki- 
stan, to  name  a  few,  are  pxishing  to 
Join  the  nuclear  superclub.  Such  pro- 
grams ar-  matters  of  international 
prestige,  and  when  prestige  Is  on  the 
line,  safety  standards  are  frequently 
dropped  in  the  interests  of  speed. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  introduce  today 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  International 
Energy  Agency  into  the  Soviet  nuclear 
reactor  program. 

As  well,  it  calls  for  an  international 
requirement  that  any  nation  which 
sustains  a  nuclear  accident  must 
notify  all  neighboring  countries  imme- 
diately in  order  to  mtntmtgip  dangers 
posed  by  such  an  accident. 

My  resolution  also  asks  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  raise  the 
question  of  nuclear  safety,  and  the 
future  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  program, 
at  the  next  United  States-Soviet 
summit  meeting. 

And  it  calls  upon  the  United  States 
to  offer  appropriate  technical  and 
medical  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  mitigate  the  perils  posed  to  their 
own  citizens  and  to  the  international 
community  by  this  most  recent  reactor 
accident. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  390 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sustained 
a  major  accident  at  its  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration facility  at  Chernobyl  In  the  Ukraine. 

Whereas,  that  accident  poses  grave  dan- 
gers to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Whereas,  that  reactor  was  constructed 
without  proper  containment  facilities. 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  took  no  steps 
to  notify  neighboring  endangered  countries 
of  the  perils  posed  by  the  accident  at  Cher- 
nobyL 
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The  International  Atomk  KMrgy  Ageney 
should  Initiate  a  thorough  inTasUgaUoo  of 
the  Soviet  civilian  nuclear  program  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  that  program. 
as  currently  oonstltuted  and  carried  out. 
potes  a  continuing  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  dtiieni  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  international  community  at  large. 

Any  nation  which  austaint  a  nuclear  aeei- 
dent  should  notify  all  neighboring  countries 
immediately  In  order  to  mitigate  Interna- 
tional dangers  posed  by  such  an  aoddent 

The  President  should  raise  the  question  of 
the  safety  and  the  future  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear program  at  the  next  UA-Sovlet 
summit  meeting. 

The  United  States  should  offer  all  appro- 
priate technical  and  medical  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  mitigate  the  perils 
posed  to  the  international  community  by 
the  reactor  accident  at  Chernobyl  and  to 
minimise  and  to  ellmiiMte  the  Incidence  of 
future  catastrophies  associated  with  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  act 
upon  this  Immediately,  but  this  has 
not  proved  possible.  I  am  hopeful  that 
sometime  tomorrow  this  sense-of -the- 
Senate  resolution  can  be  promptly 
voted  upon. 

At  this  time.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  McCOHNKLL. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  hope  we  will  be  consider- 
ing tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  news  accounts  indi- 
cate that  the  nuclear  accident  which 
has  occurred  near  Kiev  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  Just  an  accident,  it  is  a 
nightmare  of  imtold  and,  in  aU  likeli- 
hood, catastrophic  proportions.  Un- 
confirmed estimates— and  I  emphasize 
unconfirmed— suggest  as  many  as 
2,000  people  have  already  died  and 
thousands  more  may  have  suffered  ra- 
diation. I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  all  the  families  and  communities 
who  are  victims  of  this  tragedy. 

I  have  two  concerns  that  result  from 
this  accident.  First,  I  am  worried  by 
the  fact  that  this  accident  is  still  oc- 
curring. We  simply  do  not  know  how 
extensive  the  damage  will  be  when  it 
is  all  over.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Kiev  is 
situated  in  the  economic  heart  land  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ukraine,  where 
the  accident  has  occurred,  has  always 
been  known  as  the  breadbasket  of  the 
nation.  Whit  kind  of  crisis  will  the  So- 
viets face  in  feeding  their  people?  How 
much  damage  has  been  done?  We 
simply  do  not  know  and  cannot  Judge 
at  this  point. 

Just  as  important,  the  Donets  Basin, 
south  of  the  accident,  is  the  industrial 
center  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Donets  Basin  is  the  Soviet  hub  of  ma- 
chine building,  metal  working,  petrole- 
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um  refining,  chemical  production  as 
well  as  a  primary  source  of  the  coun- 
try's coal.  natiu«l  gas.  and  Iron.  Has 
this  accident  made  this  area 
uninhabitable?  Has  the  water  supply 
or  atmosphere  been  contaminated  pre- 
venting any  productive  use  of  the 
region  for  the  forseeable  future?  The 
answer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  we  simpy 
do  not  know.  Again,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  this  acci- 
dent is  still  occurring  and  the  extent 
of  the  pain,  loss  of  hmnan  life  and 
livelihood,  and  damage  slmpy  cannot 
be  estimated  yet. 

My  second  concern  is  a  little  less  im- 
mediate, but  Just  as  important.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  I  am  not  a 
nuclear  physics  expert.  However,  from 
all  accounts  part  of  the  problem  with 
the  reactor  involved  in  this  accident  is 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  a  contain- 
ment vessel  around  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor core.  My  understanding  is  it  is  just 
such  a  vessel  that  was  able  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  toxic  radiation  into 
the  atmosphere  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
It  is  just  such  a  vessel  which  protects 
most  U.S.  nuclear  reactors.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  safety  precau- 
tions were  in  effect  at  the  Soviet  facili- 
ty. Again,  our  information  is  limited. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  Senator 
Roth  in  introducing  this  resolution  in 
hopes  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  conduct  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  civilian  nuclear 
program  and  make  any  necessary  rec- 
ommendations regarding  safety  meas- 
ures which  should  be  introduced. 
After  all,  as  the  evidence  shows,  more 
than  the  2  million  people  in  the  Kiev 
area  are  threatened  by  this  accident. 
Many  of  the  Eiiropean  nations  are  di- 
rectly affected.  The  safety  and  health 
of  the  international  community  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  reviews  its  reliance 
upon  a  nuclear  program  to  supply  its 
energy  needs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  immediate 
passage  of  this  resolution.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  can  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  identifsring  effective  safety 
measures  which  will  prevent  these 
kinds  of  disasters  from  occurring  in 
the  future.  I  believe  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  body  to  support  this  kind  of  initia- 
tive. Just  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
share  the  resolution's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  States  provide 
any  technical  and  medical  assistance 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  require. 
After  all,  every  nation  is  threatened 
by  this  accident.  In  fact  the  cloud  of 
radiation  hovering  over  Scandinavia 
may  very  well  drift  further. 

I  do  not  think  the  safety  and  health 
of  the  European  Community  or  Ameri- 
can families  should  depend  upon 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 


D  1835 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1850 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Democratic  leader.  Sena- 
tor Btrd,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dole 
and  Senator  Byrd,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  391)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Heinz  in  a  civil  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
John  Heinz  has  been  named  as  a  de- 
fendant in  a  civil  action  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  a  western  Pennsylvania  nurs- 
ing home,  is  seeking  damages  for  al- 
leged injuries  to  its  reputation  and 
income.  The  suit  relates  to  numerous 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  proceed- 
ings over  the  past  several  years  to  de- 
termine whether  the  home's  license 
should  be  revoked  or  that  its  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  certification  should  be 
withdrawn. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Senator 
Heinz  has  been  examining  allegations 
of  inadequate  conditions  at  a  number 
of  nursing  homes,  including  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  administrative  process 
regulating  them.  The  Brownsville 
home  has  charged  that  this  amounts 
to  a  conspiracy  to  injure  it  and  has 
interfered  with  the  home's  business  re- 
lations. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
Senator  Heinz  in  the  defense  of  this 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  391)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  391 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  BrovmaviOe 
QoUUn  Age  Nuning  Home,  Inc.  v.  Joann 


WeOa,  et  al.  Case  No.  0086  5965,  pending  in 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pransylvania. 
the  plaintiff  has  asserted  a  claim  aaminst 
Senator  John  Heinz; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovermnent  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1983). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions  relat- 
ing to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Heinz  in  the 
case  of  Brovmsville  Golden  Age  Hurting 
Home,  Inc.  v.  Joann  Wells,  et  aL 

Mr.  SnCPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRA-nON 
AND  GOVERNMENT  NA'HONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  TO 
ENTER  INTO  ADDI'HONAL 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  tiun  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4602  dealing  with  the  FHA  and  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, which  is  being  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4602)  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  into  additional  commitments  to 
ensure  loans  and  guarantee  mortgage- 
backed  securities  during  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  biU? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMXNDICEIfT  NO.  1810 

(Purpose:  To  provide  stop-gap  funding  and 
authorization  for  FHA  home  mortgage  In- 
surance, to  increase  ONMA  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  and  to  provide  for  reports  to 
Congress  on  such  housing  activity) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Garn  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Smp- 
soN],  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oarm,  propooes  an 
amendment  numbered  1810. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

nSKRAL  BOUSIHO  ADMUnSTIATION  rUND 

SacnoN  1.  (a)  The  i4>pllcable  limitation 
on  addltonal  commitments  to  Insure  mort- 
gages and  loans  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year 
1988  Is  Increased  by  an  additional 
$17,000,000,000  of  mortgage  and  loan  princi- 
pal. 

(b)  Each  provision  of  law  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-267  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "AprU  30,  1986"  wherever  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  6, 1986". 
oovauniKHT  national  hortcaob  association 

OUAKANma  OP  M ORTGAOX-BACKXO  SKCURITIKS 

Sic.  2.  The  applicable  limitation  on  new 
commitments  to  Issue  guarantees  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  306  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year  1986  Is 
Increased  by  an  additional  $60,684,750,000  of 
prindpaL 

AOmNISTRATIVI  PROVISION 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  estimate  the  rates 
at  which  the  authority  to  make  commit- 
ments to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  under 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  the  author- 
ity to  make  commitments  to  issue  guaran- 
tees under  section  306(g)  of  that  Act.  are 
likely  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  any 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  make  these 
estimates  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  but  not  less  freauently 
than  monthly. 

(b)  If  an  estimate  under  subsection  (a)  in- 
dicates that  either  limitation  on  authority 
to  make  commitments  for  a  fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  reached 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  or  in  any 
event  whenever  75  per  centum  of  either  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  has  been  uti- 
lized, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  so  notify 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mi.  President,  although 
Congress  provided  a  $9.1  billion  in- 
crease in  the  FHA  loan  guarantee 
limit  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  Appropria- 
tions Act.  our  best  estimate  of  current 
activity  indicates  FHA  will  exhaust 
this  total  sometime  this  week.  Despite 
assurances  of  the  adequacy  of  second- 
ary market  loan  guarantee  limits  the 
Appropriations  Committee  received  as 
late  as  December.  GNMA  exhausted 
its  entire  $65  billion  loan  guarantee 
limitation  3  weeks  ago. 

A  week  ago  the  House  passed  H.R. 
4602.  a  bill  which  would  increase  the 
current  limit  on  FHA  loan  guarantees 
by  $37  billion  and  the  limit  on  GNMA 
by  $35  billion.  These  increases  reflect 
the .  exploding  demand  for  housing 
credit. 

At  long  last,  we  are  seeing  the  real 
start  of  the  housing  recovery.  I.  for 
one.  am  relieved  that  finally  mortgage 
interest  rates  are  responding  to  the 
lower  rates  of  inflation  in  the  econo- 
my. This,  in  turn,  is  stimulating  levels 


of  home  buying  and  overall  housing 
activity  which  are  long  overdue. 

I  cannot  over  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  necessary  revitallzatlon 
of  a  key  sector  of  our  economy. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  multiplier  effect 
of  housing  investment,  this  recovery  is 
a  key  to  providing  the  real  economic 
growth  which  continues  to  be  of  prime 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Indeed  gratifying 
that  while  we  were  anticipating  this 
recovery  in  the  housing  industry,  that 
it  is  coming  at  a  pace  which  exceeds 
even  our  most  optimistic  and  hopeful 
estimates.  Only  a  month  ago.  the  best 
estimate  of  fiscal  year  1986  FHA  loan 
guarantee  demand  totaled  $95  billion. 
While  this  is  a  60-percent  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1985  level,  it  has 
been  rapidly  overtaken  by  the  latest 
HUD  statistics  on  current  loan  com- 
mitment rates.  In  March  of  this  year, 
$11.5  billion  of  FHA  loan  guarantee 
commitments  were  issued.  Preliminary 
April  data,  however,  is  at  a  $15  billion 
per  month  rate.  Even  if  this  accelera- 
tion in  home  mortgage  demand  levels 
out.  the  revised  requirement  for  fiscal 
year  1986  now  totals  nearly  $130  bil- 
lion—more than  twice  last  year's  rate. 

What  we  are  seeing,  at  this  very 
moment,  is  a  housing  recovery  unpar- 
alleled in  our  Nation's  history.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  critical  that  we  quickly 
move  on  this  legislation  to  provide  the 
increase  in  FHA  and  GNMA  authority 
both  to  maintain  the  necessary  liquidi- 
ty in  home  mortgage  credit  markets 
and  to  sustain  this  long  awaited  resur- 
gence in  the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  President.  It  bears  repeating 
that  this  legislation  involves  only  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government  to 
guarantee  losins.  It  will  increase  the 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  since  this  is  mortgage  credit, 
each  of  these  loan  guarantees  is  well 
supported  by  underlying  assets.  Fur- 
thermore, a  user  fee  of  3.8  percent  is 
charged  for  each  dollar  of  guarantee 
made  by  the  Government. 

In  fact,  this  increase  in  loan  guaran- 
tee, over  the  short  term,  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant moneymaker  for  our  deficit- 
ridden  budget.  Over  time,  it  is  true 
that  additional  outlays  will  be  in- 
curred, as  some  of  the  mortgages  go 
into  default,  but  again  these  will 
merely  draw  against  the  significant 
up-front  user  premium  revenue  paid 
into  the  Treasury. 

This  is  a  very  mild  form  of  Federal 
intervention  into  the  private  credit 
market.  It  is  well  supported  by  fees 
charged  those  who  seek  to  benefit 
from  this  assistance.  And.  finally,  it  Is 
perhaps  the  single  most  useful  service 
the  Government  can  perform  toward 
assuring  the  continuing  recovery  of 
the  housing  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  legis- 
lation which,  aside  from  making  minor 
technical  corrections,  does  essentially 


three  things.  First,  the  amendment  in- 
serts a  provision  which  extends  the 
necessary  authorization  for  FHA  and  a 
number  of  other  programi  through 
June  6.  1986.  The  authority  for  these 
programs  will  otherwise  lapse  on  AprU 
30.  only  a  day  from  now.  Even  if  the 
loan  guarantee  limit  were  railed,  with- 
out this  extension  in  authorisation. 
FHA  activities  would  have  to  be  teimi- 
nated.  This  short-term  reauthorisation 
will  provide  the  w^nung  Committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  time  to 
enact  a  long  overdue  housing  authori- 
zation bill,  including  urgently  needed 
reforms  in  the  UDAQ  selection  crite- 
ria, as  well  as  consideration  of  a  limit- 
ed number  of  other  important  adjust- 
ments in  our  housing  programs. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  nearly  reached 
agreement  to  take  a  less  controversial, 
pared-down  housing  bill  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  then  to  the  fuU  House. 
I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  in  allowing  that  process  to  pro- 
ceed. I  believe  the  ultimate  progress  of 
housing  legislation  will  be  enhanced  if 
the  judgment  of  the  full  House  on 
many  controversial  proposals  is  deter- 
mined before  many  of  the  s<ane  issues 
must  be  considered  in  the  Senate.  If 
the  House  does  not  act  soon  though.  I 
now  agree  that  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee should  pnxxed  on  its  own  to  marie 
up  housing  legislation  by  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  second  significant  aspect  of  my 
substitute  reduces  the  additional  loan 
guarantee  authority  for  FHA  from  the 
$37  billion  provided  in  the  House- 
passed  version  down  to  $17  billion. 
This  is  our  best  estimate  of  the  cur- 
rent requirement  for  FHA  loan  guar- 
antees through  June  6.  This  merely 
adjusts  the  loan  guarantee  limit  in- 
crease proportionate  to  the  extension 
of  the  underlying  FHA  authorization. 

Finally,  the  substitute  amendment 
increases  the  total  amount  for  ONMA 
authority  to  $126  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  increase  of  $26  billion  over 
the  level  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  merely  reflects  later  infor- 
mation on  FHA  and  VA  primary  loan 
guarantee  activity.  In  fact,  prelimi- 
nary data  on  April  activity  indicates 
that  even  this  higher  estimate  may 
significantly  understate  ttUs  fiscal 
year's  demand.  It  is  my  intention  to 
closely  review  both  FHA  and  VA  hous- 
ing credit  activity,  and,  based  on  our 
assessment,  adjust  the  limits  not  only 
for  those  programs  but  also  GNMA  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  we  expect  in  May^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (Amendment  No.  1810)  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4602.  as  amended,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ap«edto. 


NATIONAL  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
DAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  323. 
to  designate  May  21.  1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Andrei  SaUiarov  Day."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  323)  to  desig- 
nate May  21. 1986.  >s  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1850 

The  joint  joint  resolution  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  323). 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  323 

Whereu  Andrei  Sakharov  has  earned 
world-wide  sdmiratlon  and  re8i>ect  for  his 
courageous  and  energetic  efforts  to  secure 
fundamental  human  freedoms  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union,  including  those 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  signed  at  Helsinki.  Finland  on 
August  1. 1975; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been 
awarded  the  1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  "his 
love  of  truth  and  strong  belief  in  the  invio- 
lability of  human  beings  ...  his  courageous 
defense  of  the  human  spirit .  .  ."  and  for  his 
life  which  has  made  him  "the  conscience  of 
mankind": 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov,  due  to  his  self- 
less work  for  human  rights  and  world  peace, 
has  been  lUegally  banisbed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics to  the  dosed  city  of  Oorky,  where 
on  May  21.  1986.  he  will  spend  his  sixty- 
flftb  birthday  in  almost  total  IsolaUon: 


Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  unusual  medical  proce- 
dures by  the  Soviet  authorities  when  he 
conducted  hunger  strikes  to  protest  repeat- 
ed denials  of  his  wife's,  Elena  Bonner's,  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  West  for 
medical  treatment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  undertaken 
extraordinary  measures,  including  confisca- 
tion of  personal  and  professional  corre- 
spondence and  intensive  physical  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  to  Isolate  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Elena  Bonner  in  Gorliy; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  as  signatory  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
has  committed  itself  to  respect  the  rights  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  residence 
within  the  borders  of  each  state  as  well  as 
the  right  to  leave  one's  own  country  and 
return  to  it; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  sig- 
natories of  the  Helslnld  Final  Act  stated 
their  desire  "to  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  peace  and  understanding  among 
peoples  and  to  the  spiritual  enrichment  of 
the  human  personality"  and  were  "con- 
scious that  .  .  .  contacts  between  people, 
and  the  solution  of  humanitarian  problems 
will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these 
aims,"  further  made  it  their  objective  "to 
facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  whether  privately 
or  officially,  among  persons,  institutions 
and  organizations  of  the  participating 
states,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  hiunanitarlan  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connexion;" 

Whereas  the  participating  states  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  convened  in  Bern, 
Switzerland,  at  the  Human  Contacts  Ex- 
perts Meeting  inter  alia  to  discuss  imple- 
mentation of  those  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  provi- 
sions concerning  the  resolution  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  questions  related  to 
family  visits,  the  reunification  of  families, 
binational  marriage  and  promotion  of  other 
personal  and  professionsj  contacts  between 
people  and  between  organizations;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  continues  to 
advocate  full  compliance  by  all  signatory 
states  with  the  provisions  of  the  Helslnld 
Final  Act  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  21,  1986, 
Is  designated  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day"  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
urge  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  permit  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Elena  Bonner  freely  to  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  Cal- 
endar No.  758.  James  Larry  Edmond- 
son;  and  Calendar  No.  759.  Henry  E. 
Hudson? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
those  nominees  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  we  are  ready 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  appreciate  that 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  wiU  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  James  Larry  Ed- 
mondson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  eleventh  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Henry  E.  Hudson, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  following 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:14  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enroUed  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  1952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  atrlking 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Toung  As- 
tronaut Program; 


8X  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  designing 
Patrick  Henry's  last  home  and  burial  place, 
known  as  Red  Hill,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  a  Naticmal  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Hemxand 

8.J.  Rea.  264.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1986,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

The  enroUed  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thttr- 
mohd]. 

At  3:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  1818.  An  act  to  prevent  the  sexual  mo- 
lestation of  children  in  Indian  country. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  joint 
resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  in  the  national  defense. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2998.  An  Act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  victims  of  crime  and  to  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1984. 


BCBASURES  REFERRED 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  7.  1986,  the  foUowing  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  14  calendar  days: 

S.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  1874.  A  bill  to  authorize  quality  educa- 
tion programs  for  deaf  Individuals,  to  foster 
improved  education  programs  for  deaf  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  United  States,  to  re- 
enact  and  codify  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-290). 

By  Mr.  wsji.mh,  fnnn  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

a.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  reauthorise  appropriations 
to  carry  out  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  99-291). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COBOdTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Comgressioh- 
AL  Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  of  April  8.  April  9,  April 
14,  April  18.  and  April  24,  1986,  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

*1.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
general  and  reassigned.  (Ref.  No  992) 

*2.  Maj.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref. 
No.  993) 

**3.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  87  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Duane  Austin).  (Ref.  No. 
994) 

**4.  In  the  Army  there  are  25  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  George  C.  Baxley).  (Ref.  No. 
1001) 

**5.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  681 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Henry  E.  Blechl). 
(Ref.  No.  1002) 

**6.  In  the  Navy  there  are  46  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins 
with  Lori  P.  Anderson).  (Ref.  No.  1003) 

*7.  MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  T.  Bartlett,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No. 
1010) 

*8.  Vice  Adm.  Donald  8.  Jones  to  be  reas- 
signed. (Ref.  No.  1018) 

"9.  Chaplain  Stanley  E.  White  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  a 
grade  no  higher  than  lieutenant  colonel. 
(Ref.  No.  1019) 

"10.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  two  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Fredric  L. 
Bauer).  (Ref.  No.  1020) 

**11.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  308  itf>- 
pointments  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  a 
grade  no  higher  than  major  (list  begins  with 
Loren  G.  Aqulllard).  (Ref.  No.  1021) 

••12.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2.638  pro- 
motions to  the  permanent  grade  of  major 
(list  begins  with  Olennls  L.  Aavang).  (Ref. 
No.  1022) 

••13.  In  the  Army  there  are  13  promotions 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  H.  Johns). 
(Ref.  No.  1023) 

••14.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  108 
promotions  to  the  permanent  grade  of  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  John  H.  Admire).  (Ref. 
No.  1024) 

••16.  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  440 
promotions  to  the  permanent  grade  of  cap- 


tain (list  begins  with  Arthur  P.  Abel).  (Ref. 
No.  1025) 

••16.  In  the  Navy  there  are  40  appoint- 
ments to  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign 
(list  begins  with  Elmer  J.  Aguigam).  (Ref. 
No.  1036) 

••17.  MaJ.  Gen.  John  D.  Bruen.  Anay.  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  Ma).  Gen. 
Kenneth  E.  Lewi,  Army,  to  be  major  general 
and  reaaaigned.  (Ref.  No.  1082) 

••18.  In  the  Army  there  are  850  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Brian  8.  Abraham).  (Ref.  No. 
1036) 

••19.  In  the  Navy  there  are  896  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins 
with  Mary  Raftery  Adams).  (Ref.  No.  1037) 

**20.  In  the  Army  there  are  1,013  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Eric  D.  Adams).  (Ref.  No.  1038) 

Total:  7.055. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  C<Hnmittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Frank  H.  Dunkle.  of  Montana,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  UJ3.  Fish  and  WUdllf e  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 

Mr.    CKAxaion,    Mr.    Simpsom,    Mr. 

THuaMORD,      Mr.      SFicm.      Mr. 

Ddttoh.  Mr.  BoscHwnz.  Mr.  DkCor- 

ciHi,  and  Mr.  Rockxrllks): 
8.  2381.  A  bill  to  revise  the  guaranteed 
loan  limitation  amount  applicable  to  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting any  order  issued  by  the  President 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  any  law  proridlng 
for  sequestration  of  new  loan  commitments; 
to  the  Caawaittee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

East,  Mr.  DDrroii ,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
8.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  status  as  a  tax- 
exempt  organisation,  and  as  a  charitable 
contribution  recipient,  for  organisations 
which  directly  or  indirectly  perform,  fi- 
nance, or  provide  facilities  for  abortions, 
except  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  mother, 
to  the  CoEomlttee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himaeU.   Mr. 

Kastxr,  Mr.  Hxuu.  Mr.  Humphiet; 

Mr.   Dtthenbekoxk,    Mr.   East,   Mr. 

PKOxmsx.  and  Mr.  Waxkkh): 
8.  2383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement of  a  second  repository  for  the  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Bras): 
8.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  95-625 
to  permit  the  acQUiaition  of  certain  lands 
for  an  administrative  site  for  the  New  River 
Gorge  National  River,  WV;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

8.  2385.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

8J.  Res.  382.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate   the    week   of    November    16,    1986. 
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through  November  23,  1M6,  u  "National 
Software  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.J.  Res.  333.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  18,  1986,  through  Way 
24.  1986,  as  "NaUonal  Food  Bank  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradlet): 
S.J.  Res.  334.  A  joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BY  Mr.  CHILES: 
SJ.  Res.  335.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  8.  1986.  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OLDm): 
SJ.  Res.  336.  A  joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  recognition  of  the 
contribution  of  the  seven  Challenger  astro- 
nauts by  supporting  establishment  of  a 
Children's  Challenger  Center  for  Space  Sci- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Bfr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McCoNi«ZLL): 

S.  Res.  390.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 

nuclear  accident  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Union 

of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  ordered  held 

at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byro)): 
S.  Res.  391.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Heinz  in 
a  civil  matter,  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.  Con.  Res.  134.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  place  an 
appropriate  memorial  marker  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  honoring  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 
who  died  during  the  launch  of  the  space- 
craft on  January  28, 1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Thxtrmond,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller): 
S.  2381.  A  biU  to  revise  the  guaran- 
teed loan  limitation  amount  applicable 
to  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  any  order  issued 
by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  law  providing  for  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
raising  credit  extension  attthoritt  roR 

THE  VA  LOAN  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  biU  to  provide 


relief  to  veterans  who  wish  to  buy  or 
refinance  a  home  and  are  eligible  to 
use  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program.  This 
legislation  is  needed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  2  months  ago  the  Congress 
acted  to  provide  relief  from  an  identi- 
cal situation  affecting  the  same  pro- 
gram. My  proposed  legislation  would 
raise  the  baseline  level  of  credit  exten- 
sion authority  from  which  the  1986  se- 
quester would  occur  to  $30.9  billion. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  for  the 
first  time  placed  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  loans  the  VA  can  guarantee  in  a 
given  fiscal  year.  As  was  the  case  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program  is  on  the  verge  of  shut- 
ting down  due  to  the  greatly  increased 
volume  of  loan  activity  which,  if  unre- 
stricted, would  far  exceed  the  already 
elevated  level  of  credit  extension  au- 
thority. I  believe  that  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
as  a  result  of  Gramm-Rudman  was  un- 
intended, yet  the  ramifications  are 
very  real  and  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
go  uncorrected. 

On  January  15  of  this  year,  the  level 
of  loan  activity  for  the  VA  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program  for  fiscal  year  1986  was 
estimated  to  be  approxirnately  $12  bil- 
lion. In  accordance  with  the  sequester 
order  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that 
figure  was  to  be  reduced  by  4.3  per- 
cent. The  VA  recognized  that  $11.5  bil- 
lion in  credit  authority  would  not  last 
much  past  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year.  A  revised  estimate  of  $18.2 
billion  was  therefore  provided.  Sena- 
tor Cranston  introduced  legislation,  of 
which  I  was  an  original  cosponsor,  to 
raise  the  baseline  figiire  to  that  level. 
A  companion  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  House.  Both  Houses  acted  expe- 
ditiously and  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  Public  Law  99-255  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  March  7,  1986, 
and  provided  what  was  thought  to  be 
sufficient  credit  authority  to  carry  the 
program  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  predicament 
once  again.  With  interest  rates  drop- 
ping to  9.5  percent  for  VA  mortgages, 
the  number  of  applications  for  new 
loans  and  refinancing  of  existing  loans 
has  far  exceeded  all  predicted  levels. 
The  VA  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
guarantee  either  of  those  types  of 
loans  unless  the  Congress  acts  again  to 
raise  the  credit  authority  level  of  the 
program.  The  latest  estimate  of  loan 
activity  for  fiscal  year  1986  provided 
by  the  VA  is  $30.9  billion.  My  biU 
would  raise  the  baseline  figure  to  that 
level  from  which  the  4.3-percent  re- 
duction would  occur.  I  submit  for  the 
record,  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
myself  and  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Tumage, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  the  VA's  revised  estimate  of  pro- 
jected loan  activity,  and  ask  unJEml- 


mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COKMITTEB  ON  VETErAmS'  ATPAIRS, 

WoMhington,  DC.  AprU  28. 19S9. 
Hon.  Thomas  K.  Turnaoe, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  legislative  relief  which  the  Con- 
gress provided  relative  to  the  credit  exten- 
sion authority  for  the  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram for  FT  1986  may  be  insufficient  to 
allow  the  program  to  continue  throughout 
the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  the  continued 
decline  in  interest  rates  and  subsequent  in- 
crease In  applications  for  the  refliuuicing  of 
existing  loans,  the  Increase  in  the  baseline 
estimate  to  $18.2  billion  may  fall  far  short 
of  the  actual  program  activity  level  for  FT 
1986. 

I  am  prepared  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  amend  Public  Law  99-255  to  in- 
crease the  baseline  figure  from  which  a  4.3- 
percent  reduction  would  be  taken  so  as  to 
more  accurately  reflect  current  projections 
of  loan  activity  for  the  remainder  of  FT 
1986. 

Please  provide  me  with  your  most  recent 
estimate  of  loan  activity  level  for  FT  1986, 
taking  into  account  current  activity  levels, 
including  refinancing,  and  the  potential  for 
further  decline  in  the  Interest  rates.  I  trust 
this  most  recent  estimate  will  accurately  re- 
flect the  credit  extension  authority  needed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  appreciate  your  expeditious  response  to 
this  request  and  thank  you  for  your  contin- 
ued cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

ntANK  H.  MURKOWSKI, 

Chairman. 

Veterans  Aoministratiom. 
OmcE  OF  the  Administrator 

OP  Veterans  Appairs. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  Loan  Guaranty  pro- 
gram activity  through  April  22,  1986  has  re- 
sulted in  the  obligation  of  $13.2  biUion.  Cur- 
rently weekly  activity  is  approximately  $750 
million.  Based  on  these  factors,  we  antici- 
pate reaching  the  Loan  Guaranty  limit  in 
early  June. 

Analysis  of  possible  future  loan  activity 
indicates  that  $13.5  billion  (18  weeks  x 
$750M)  additional  loan  guaranty  authority, 
raising  the  total  FT  1986  Loan  Guaranty 
authority  to  $30.9  billion,  is  required  for  the 
continued  operation  of  this  Important  bene- 
fit. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  K.  Turnaoe, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
Gramm-Rudman  was  enacted  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  limiting  Federal 
spending.  Ironically,  though,  the  defi- 
cit may  actually  be  increased  if  the 
credit  authority  is  limited.  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan  activity  will  be  the  re- 
financing of  existing  loans.  Refinanc- 
ing existing  loans  may  be  in  the  VA's 
best  interests,  as  many  veterans  will  be 
able  to  get  out  from  under  their  high- 


interest  loans  through  refinancing  at 
the  current  low  rates.  The  result  may 
potentially  limit  the  VA's  losses  as  a 
FMUlt  of  foreclosures.  In  addition,  the 
VA  receives  1-percent  origination  fee 
for  the  new  loans  and  refinanced  loans 
it  guarantees. 

As  much  as  $122  million  in  revenues 
can  be  gained  for  the  VA's  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund  [LGRF]  under 
this  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the 
credit  authority  and  allow  the  VA  to 
guaranty  the  additional  $12.2  billion  in 
loans.  The  LGRF  required  over  $0.5 
billion  in  direct  appropriations  in  1984 
and  1985  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  forego  the  revenue  generat- 
ed by  the  origination  fee  would  only 
increase  the  possibility  for  the  need 
for  another  direct  appropriation. 

An  issue  not  addr^sed  by  this  legis- 
lation but  one  which  is  troubling  to 
me  is  the  severe  burden  being  placed 
on  the  VA's  loan  guaranty  staff  in  the 
field.  They  have  been  reduced  by  4.3 
percent  under  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
quester order.  This  has  happened  at  a 
time  when  their  volume  of  business 
has  skyrocketed  to  an  unmanageable 
level  even  if  it  has  happened  under 
conditions  with  ideal  staff  support.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  their  superior  ef- 
forts in  taking  on  this  incredible 
volume  of  work  in  order  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  never  to 
limit  the  number  of  veterans  able  to 
use  the  benefit  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, nor  was  it  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  reduce  the  revenue  received  by 
LGRF  from  the  program.  The  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  will  examine 
this  issue  more  closely  in  the  coming 
weeks  in  order  to  determine  if  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  exempt  this 
program  from  any  reduction  under 
Oramm-Rudman  in  the  future.  I  am 
not  now  suggesting  that  course  of 
action,  but  for  now  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  temporary  relief 
through  the  timely  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  have  proposed  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  be  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish,  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  any  order  issued 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986  under 
any  law  providing  for  sequestration  of  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  a  guaranteed 
loan  limitation  amount  applicable  to  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986",  approved  March  7,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-365;  100  Stat.  39),  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "118,200,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$80,900,000,000". 

Blr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranUng  minority  member  of  the 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Mxrat- 
KOWSKi]  in  introducing  S.  2381.  Join- 
ing with  us  are  the  Senators  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson].  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond].  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter],  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton]. 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  and  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockepeller],  who  also  serve  on 
the  committee.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  further  revise  the  fiscal 
year  1986  loan  activity  baseline  esti- 
mate used  to  determine  the  limitation 
that  the  order  issued  by  the  President 
on  February  1.  1986,  imder  section  252 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  Imposes 
on  Veterans'  Administration  home- 
loan  gtiaranties  under  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second 
time  this  year  that  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  to  protect  the  very  valua- 
ble home-loan  guaranty  benefits  for 
veterans.  On  February  5,  1986,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2052,  together  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski], as  well  as  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  and  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller].  Subsequently, 
Senators  Abdnor.  Baucus.  Boren. 
Denton.  Dodd.  Eagleton.  Gore, 
Gorton,  Grasslet,  Hawkins,  Helms. 
Rollings,  Inouye,  Kerry,  Matsunaoa, 
Mattinoly,  Moynihan,  Sarbanes. 
Simon.  Trible.  Warner,  and  Wilson 
Joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 
The  purpose  of  that  measure,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  on  February  24.  was 
nearly  identical  in  purpose— that  was. 
in  light  of  prior  Inaccurate  VA,  CBO, 
and  OMB  projections  of  VA  home- 
loan  guaranty  activity  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  to  establish  a  corrected  amount 
for  the  guaranteed  loan  limitation 
amount  being  applied  in  fiscal  year 
1986  tmder  the  President's  February  1, 
1986.  sequestration  order.  On  Febru- 
ary 25.  the  Senate  passed  an  Identical 
measure.  H.R.  4130.  in  lieu  of  S.  2052 
as  reported.  That  measure,  enacted 
into  law  as  Public  Law  99-255  on 
March  7,  established  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Implementing  the  fiscal  year 
1986  sequestration  order,  the  VA-guar- 
anteed  loan  limitation  amount  is  $18.2 
billion. 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  meas- 
ure we  are  introducing  today  is  once 
again  to  protect  this  valuable  assist- 
ance from  being  drastically  and 
unduly  curtailed  pmsuant  to  restric- 
tions placed  on  it  under  the  Presi- 
dent's February  1  order. 

Due  largely  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  a  rapidly  expanding  housing 
market,  activity  in  the  VA's  home-loan 
guaranty  program  Is  far  ahead  of 
where  it  was  last  fiscal  year,  during 
the  entirety  of  which  the  VA  guaran- 
teed  $11.46   billion   in   home   loans. 


Through  April  22.  the  VA  had  guaran- 
teed a  total  loan  guaranty  amount  of 
almost  $13.2  billion.  Indeed,  the  VA.  In 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  he  has  inserted  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  his  Intro- 
ductory remarks,  has  advised  that  It  is 
currently  operating  at  a  weekly  activi- 
ty volume  of  approximately  $750  mil-  ■ 
Uon. 

Thus,  Just  as  the  original  estimate  of 
a  program  level  of  $12  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  was  unrealistic,  the  correct- 
ed estimate  established  by  Public  Law 
99-255  is  too  low  to  reflect  the  current 
volume  of  loan  activity  in  the  VA.  The 
agency  anticipates  reaching  the  re- 
cently established  loan  guaranty  limit 
imder  Public  Law  99-255  "in  early 
June."  At  that  point,  the  effect  of  se- 
questration at  this  $18.2  billion  level 
would  be  to  eliminate  all  further  guar- 
anties for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year.  That  would  mean  a  more  than 
43-percent  reduction  in  the  total 
amount  of  loans  that  would  otherwise 
be  guaranteed  in  fiscal  year  1986—10 
times  the  4.3-percent  sequestration 
rate  general  applicable  to  other  nonex- 
empted.  nondefense  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  VA  has  advised  that  raising  the 
limitation  to  $30.9  billion  is  required 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  Introduc- 
ing and  again  In  urging  Senate  passage 
of  our  prior  legislation.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Congress  did  not  Intend  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986  sequestration 
process  to  have  such  an  enormous  ad- 
verse Impact  on  this  program  of  such 
Importance  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  our  economy. 

Without  contesting  or  attempting  at 
this  point  to  revise  basic  tenets  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman  law.  our  measure 
would  again  simply  make  a  correction 
In  the  so-called  base  amount  to  which 
sequestration  would  apply.  To  do  this, 
the  bill  would  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  implementing  the  President's 
February  1  fiscal  year  1986  sequestra- 
tion order,  the  VA-g\iaranteed  loan 
limitation  amoimt  would  be  $30.9  bil- 
lion reduced  by  the  percentage  gener- 
ally being  applied  under  Oramm- 
Rudman  to  nonexempted.  nondefense 
programs,  4.3  percent— or  $20,571  bil- 
lion. The  $30.9  billion  level  is,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  the  VA's  current  estimate 
of  loan  guaranty  activity  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  stress  that  ' 
this  legislation,  as  was  the  case  with 
its  predecessor.  8.  2052,  is  not  Intended 
to  resolve  or  express  any  view  on  cer- 
tain questions— which  I  noted  in  my 
February  6  introductory  statement  on 
that  bill,  beginning  on  page  8  1066— 
regarding  the  legality  of  sequestration 
being  made  applicable  to  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1086.  Rather,  the  biU  we 
are  introducing  simply  provides  for  a 
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further  revised  estimate  to  be  used  in 
carrying  out  the  sequestration  order 
and  does  not  address  whether  the 
order  itself  or  the  sequestering  of  VA 
loan  guaranty  commitments  is  lawful. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Murkowski]  for  his 
diligence  in  pursuing  this  matter  at 
this  time.  In  reporting  S.  2052,  the 
committee  had  some  concerns  that  the 
level  provided  therein  might  not  have 
been  sufficient.  In  connection  with  the 
prior  legislation,  I  stated  that  if  it 
turned  out  that  the  $18.2  billion  level 
was  inadequa.  3.  I  would  pursue  fur- 
ther legislation  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
ensure  the  continued  operation  of  the 
VA's  loan-guaranty  program  and  avoid 
the  extreme  and  unwarranted  disrup- 
tion that  wUl  result  in  early  June,  ac- 
cording to  the  VA,  unless  remedial  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    East,    Mr.    Denton, 
and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  2382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  status 
as  a  tax-exempt  organization,  and  as  a 
charitable  contribution  recipient,  for 
organizations  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly perform,  finance,  or  provide  fa- 
cilities of  abortions,  except  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  mother;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX-KZKMFTIOIf  EQUITT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Denton,  and  Mr.  Heuhs,  I  introduce  a 
bill  denying  tax  exempt  and  tax  de- 
ductible status  to  abortion  providers. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress not  to  use  Federal  funds  to  pay 
for  abortions.  In  fact,  the  Hyde 
amendment  has  been  in  effect  since 
1976,  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal 
tax  doUars  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram for  abortions.  Language  similar 
to  the  Hyde  amendment  has  been  at- 
tached to  other  appropriation  bills  as 
well,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  De- 
fense Department  funds.  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  funds,  Indian  Health 
services,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Clearly 
the  American  people  do  not  want 
public  funds  used  to  pay  for  abortions, 
and  the  Congress  has  supported  this 
desire  with  appropriate  legislation. 
And  yet,  through  the  tax  subsidization 
of  some  nonprofit  organizations.  Con- 
gress is  indeed  doing  Just  that:  We  are 
subsidizing  abortions.  Specifically, 
groups  which  provide,  finance,  or  pro- 
vide faculties  for  abortions,  are  receiv- 
ing tax  exemptions  and  tax  deductions 
under  sections  501(c)(3)  and  501(c)(4) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  abor- 
tion clinics  are  being  subsidized  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  discon- 


tinue this  subsidization  of  abortion. 
Indeed.  I  submit  that  we  have  more 
than  just  the  right,  we  have  the  obli- 
gation, to  stop  paying  for  abortion, 
and  abortion  services. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  the 
bill. 

This  bill  will  deny  both  tax  deducti- 
ble and  tax  exempt  status  from  clinics, 
hospitals,  and  organizations  that  per- 
form abortions,  finance  them,  or  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  performance  of 
abortions,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
except  to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
mother. 

In  1983.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
made  clear  that  conferring  tax  exempt 
status  or  eligibility  for  tax  deductible 
contributions  is  a  form  of  Government 
sulisidy.  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court, 

Both  tax  exemptions  and  tax  deductibility 
are  a  form  of  subsidy  that  is  administered 
through  the  tax  system.  A  tax  exemption 
has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  cash  grant  to 
the  organization  of  the  amount  of  tax  it 
would  have  to  pay  on  its  income.  Deductible 
contributions  are  similar  to  cash  grants  of 
the  amount  of  a  portion  of  the  individual's 
contributions. 

In  fact,  we  are  subsidizing  dozens,  if 
not  hundreds,  of  clinics  and  organiza- 
tions whose  nominal  business  is  pro- 
viding family  planning  services  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  whose  primary  in- 
dustry often  is  no  more  than  doing 
abortions.  Each  of  these  clinics  is  both 
exempt  from  paying  taxes  and  is  a 
charitable  contribution  recipient  that 
may  receive  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tions. 

While  these  abortion  providers  may 
be  tax  exempt,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
imder  no  obligation  to  subsidize  their 
activities.  In  1980,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Congress  may  refuse 
to  subsidize  abortions  under  the  Med- 
icaid Program,  even  while  subsidizing 
childbirth,  because  the  Govenunent 
maintains  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
unborn  child.  Withholding  money 
used  for  the  destruction  of  that 
imbom  child  is,  of  course,  rationally 
related  to  that  interest. 

The  Court  applied  the  lower  level  ra- 
tional basis  test  rather  than  higher 
level  strict  scrutiny,  even  though  abor- 
tion is  considered  a  fundamental  right, 
because  the  Hyde  amendment— limit- 
ing Federal  funding  of  abortions  under 
Medicaid— "places  no  governmental 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  women  who 
chooses  to  terminate  her  pregnancy, 
but  rather,  by  means  of  unequal  subsi- 
dization of  abortion  and  other  medical 
services,  encourages  alternative  activi- 
ty deemed  in  the  public  interest." 

I  should  also  note  that  this  biU  ad- 
heres to  current  constitutional  provi- 
sions aUowing  counseling  and  referral 
for  abortion,  and  allowing  organiza- 
tions to  establish  separate  organiza- 
tions that  may  provide  a  variety  of 
abortion  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  today,  on  my  behalf  and 


on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  this  subsidization  of  abor- 
tion with  public  fimds.  It  will  reaffirm 
congressional  commitment  to  the  pro- 
motion and  support  of  childbirth.  And 
it  wlU  restate  our  legitimate  interest  In 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the 
unborn.  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  biU  and  to  support 
efforts  to  bring  the  bill  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Exemp- 
tion Equity  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  1  DENIAL  OF  TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WHICH  PERFORM.  FINANCE,  OR 
PROVIDE  FACILITIES  FOR  ABOR. 
TION& 

(a)  Dknial  op  Tax-Exoipt  Status.— Sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exemption  from  tax  on  cor- 
porations, certain  trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  subsection 
(n)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Denial  op  Exemption  for  Organiza- 
tions Which  Perform,  Finance,  or  Provide 
Facilities  por  Abortions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
if  such  organization  directly  or  indirectly 
performs,  finances,  or  provides  facilities  for 
any  abortion. 

"(2)  Abortion  defined.- 

"(A)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'abortion'  means  any 
action  using  any  instryment.  medicine, 
drug,  or  any  other  substance  or  device  to 
terminate  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  known 
to  be  pregnant. 

"(B)  ExcEpnoR.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  'abortion'  shall 
not  include  any  medical  procedure  required 
to  prevent  the  death  of  either  the  pregnant 
woman  or  her  prebom  child  so  long  as  every 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the 
life  of  each. 

"(11)  Preborn  child  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'prebom 
child'  means  an  individual  organism  of  the 
species  homo  sapien  from  the  instant  of  fer- 
tilization until  live  birth.". 

(b)  Denial  op  Eligibilitt  for  Charitable 
Contribution.— 

(1)  Income  tax.— Section  17(Kc)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  char- 
itable contribution)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  contribution  or  gift  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  organization  which  performs,  fi- 
nances, or  provides  facilities  for  any  abor- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section 
50l(m))." 

(2)  Estate  tax.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  2055  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  transfers  for  public,  chari- 
table, and  religious  uses)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 


"(f)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Contribu- 
tions TO  Organizatiors  Which  Perform, 
FniAHCE,  OR  Providz  Facxuths  for  Abor- 
tions.—No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  a  transfer  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  organization  which  performs,  fi- 
nances, or  provides  facilities  for  any  abor- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section 
«)l(m))." 

(B)  Technical  amendments.- 

(i)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  2106(aK2) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfers  for 
public,  charitable,  and  religious  uses  from 
taxable  estates  of  nonresidents  not  citizens) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  2055(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (e) 
and  (f )  of  section  2058". 

(ii)  Subparagraph  (FXii)  of  section 
2106(aK2)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  2055(f)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2055(g)". 

(3)  OiFT  TAX.— Section  2522  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  charitable  and  similar  gifts)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Contribu- 
tions to  Organizations  Which  Perform, 
Finahcx,  or  Provide  Facilities  for  Abor- 
tions.—No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  a  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  organization  which  performs,  finances, 
or  provides  facilities  for  any  abortion 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  501(m))." 

(c)  Efpictivx  Dates.-  

(1)  Abortions  after  date  of  enactment.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
take  into  account  only  abortions  (as  defined 
In  section  601(m)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  as  added  by  this  Act)  per- 
formed after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  (a>.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  Subsection  (b).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying,  and  transfers  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.   TRIBLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
HxTMPHRrr,  Mr.  Durenberqer, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Proxicire,  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
8.  2383.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove 
the  requirement  of  a  second  repository 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
nuclear  waste  policy  act  amendments 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I    Introduce    today    makes    needed 
changes  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  by  removing  the  require- 
ment of  a  second  repository  for  the 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

There  is  no  need  for  our  Nation  to 
pursue  the  plans  for  a  second  perma- 
nent repository.  The  requirement  for  a 
first  and  second  repository  was  based 
on  a  projected  need  to  store  140,000 
metric  tons  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
by  the  year  2020.  The  latest  projection 
from  the  Department  of  ESnergy,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  earlier  estimates 
were  exaggerated. 


DOE'S  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration CEIA]  recently  released  pro- 
jected ranges  on  nuclear  waste  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  2020.  The 
figures  range  from  75,000  metric  tons 
to  126,000  metric  tons.  The  lower  esti- 
mate of  75.000  is  only  S.OOO  metric 
tons  over  the  capacity  of  the  reposi- 
tory to  be  located  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  technical  basis 
for  the  70.000-ton  capacity.  That 
figure  was  arrived  at  merely  by  divid- 
ing the  original  projection  of  total  nu- 
clear waste  in  the  United  States  in 
half. 

The  revised  data  compiled  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
clearly  indicates  that  the  first  reposi- 
tory can  provide  more  than  adequate 
storage  for  all  the  waste  generated  in 
the  United  States  possibly  until  the 
year  2020  merely  by  removing  an  arbi- 
trary cap. 

There  is  another  reason  for  termi- 
nating the  second  repository  program. 
While  DOE  is  projecting  declining 
waste  production,  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  disposal  sites  rose  from  $19.6 
billion  to  $26.7  billion  in  only  18 
months. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  incur  the  expense  of  an 
analysis  of  sites  for  a  second  reposi- 
tory. It  Is  essential  that  we  terminate 
the  second  repository  and  get  on  with 
a  sound,  fiscally  responsible  Nuclear 
Waste  Disposal  Program.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  see  this  is  a 
prudent  solution,  and  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this. 

•  BCr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  with 
Senator  Trible  that  amends  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  by  ter- 
minating the  search  for  a  second  high 
level  nuclear  waste  repository.  This 
legislation  prevents  further  expendi- 
tures on  activities  related  to  a  second 
repository  and  strikes  all  language  re- 
ferring to  a  second  repository  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 

WhUe  I  am  committed  to  finding  a 
safe,  reliable,  and  geologically  suitable 
manner  to  Isolate  nuclear  waste,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Nation's  interest 
would  be  better  served  by  a  single  re- 
pository. There  Is  no  physical  need  for 
establishing  two  separate  high  level 
nuclear  waste  facilities.  In  fact,  I  ques- 
tioned the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Radioactive  Waste  Management, 
Mr.  Ruschee,  about  the  need  for  dupli- 
cation of  disposal  facilities  during 
oversight  hearings  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  As  part  of  the 
cross-examination  process,  Mr.  Rus- 
chee confirmed  my  beliefs  and  admit- 
ted that  there  is  no  technical  reason 
that  a  second  repository  is  required. 

The  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration's most  recent  projections  show 
that  the  quantity  of  nuclear  waste  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  year  2020  will  be 
substantially   less   than   the   157,000 


metric  tons  projected  In  198S.  The  cur- 
rent figures  are  projected  to  be  as  low 
as  75,000  metric  tons. 

By  building  a  second  repository,  w« 
would  be  doubling  many  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  siting  of  any 
nuclear  waste  facility.  It  is  much  safer 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  a  single 
facility  than  to  try  to  protect  two. 
Only  one  containment  facility  to  phys- 
ically isolate  the  waste  need  be  built 
and  operated.  The  attention  of  man- 
agement could  be  concentrated  and 
better  utilized  with  a  single  site. 

It  would  cost  billions  less  to  operate 
a  single  waste  repository  than  to  de- 
velop two  facilities  that  perform  the 
same  function.  Let  me  emphasise,  se- 
lection of  a  second  site  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  addition- 
al dollars  to  do  a  Job  which  can  be 
better  accomplished  by  a  single  site. 

Before  we  consider  a  potential  site 
for  a  second  repository,  I  believe  evi- 
dence must  be  presented  that  the  Na- 
tion's interest  would  be  better  served 
by  duplicating  faculties.  Politicizing 
critical  decisionmaking  processes  relat- 
ed to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Pro- 
gram only  sets  back  our  objectives.  All 
evidence  gathered  thus  far  indicates 
the  Nation's  interest  is  better  served 
by  one  repository.  For  this  reason,  the 
search  for  a  second  repository  should 
be  stopped  immediately. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia  for  introducing 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 1  am  proud  to  Join  him. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
as  well.* 

•  Mr.  KIP.M«  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  2888  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982,  I 
would  note  that  this  bill,  when  en- 
acted, will  do  two  things— raise  the 
amount  of  spent  fuel  the  first  reposi- 
tory can  store,  and  eliminate  the  De- 
partment's authority  to  site  a  second 
high  level  nuclear  waste  repository. 

In  response  to  growing  projections- 
for  spent  fuel  generation,  the  Con- 
gress, in  1982.  enacted  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law 
97-425).  This  legislation  required  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  site,  design, 
construct,  and  operate  the  first  reposi- 
tory for  the  disposal  of  high  level  nu- 
clear waste  and  spent  fuel.  Under  stat- 
utory guidelines  the  first  repository 
will  begin  to  receive  waste  by  1998  and 
can  store  only  70.000  metric  tons  of 
spent  fuel  and  high-level  waste. 

In  addition,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  conduct  siting  ac- 
tivities for  a  second  repository.  It  did 
not  authorize  construction  of  the 
second  repository.  Construction  can 
proceed  only  after  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  funding  for  the 
project. 
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Mr.  President,  changes  in  the  energy 
Industry  and  the  Federal  economy  dic- 
tate that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  build  a  second  repository. 
Since  the  1982  biU  was  enacted,  projec- 
tions for  spent  fuel  generation  have 
plummeted  while  the  costs  of  building 
a  repository  and  the  Federal  deficit 
have  sksrroclceted. 

The  1983  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration [EIA]  projections  indicat- 
ed that  by  the  year  2000.  48.200  metric 
tons  of  spent  fuel  would  be  generated, 
and  by  2020.  the  cumulative  amount 
would  reach  132.600.  The  1985  E3A 
projections  dropped  to  41.700  metric 
tons  for  the  year  2000  and  to  106.400 
metric  tons  by  2020. 

Mr.  President,  the  slowdown  in  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties confirms  these  statistics.  Not  one 
nuclear  powerplant  has  been  ordered 
in  the  past  9  years.  There  are  100  fa- 
cilities now  on  line,  and  only  20  others 
under  construction. 

This  shift  away  from  nuclear  power, 
and  the  decline  in  spent  fuel  projec- 
tions, must  be  put  on  the  scale  when 
the  Congress  weighs  whether  the 
second  repository  is  needed. 

At  a  time  of  imperative  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  the  cost  of  siting, 
designing,  and  constructing  a  second 
repository.  Finding  a  site,  alone,  costs 
the  American  taxpayer  between  $500 
million  to  $1  billion.  Designing,  con- 
struction, and  maintaining  a  second 
repository  could  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  hundreds  of  millions  more. 
That's  a  pretty  expensive  neighbor- 
hood for  something  we  don't  need. 

This  bill  wiU  close  the  debate  on  the 
second  repository  once  and  for  all.  It's 
an  extravagance  the  American  taxpay- 
ers can  neither  afford  nor  need.  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  this  bill.* 


(for 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER 
himself  and  Mr.  Byro): 
S.  2384.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
95-625  to  permit  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain lands  for  an  administrative  site 
for  the  New  River  Gorge  National 
River,  WV;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ADimnSTRATIVX  SITE  rOR  N7W  BrVXR  GOKGB 
MATIORAI.  RIVER 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ministrative headquarters,  mainte- 
nance facility,  and  small  visitors' 
center  for  the  new  River  Gorge  Na- 
tional River.  The  new  park  headquar- 
ters in  Glen  Jean  will  benefit  the 
700.000  tourists  and  white  water 
rafters  that  visit  the  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  each  year. 

Presently,  the  administrative  head- 
quarters for  the  New  River  are  tempo- 
rarily located  in  three  rented  buildings 
in  Oak  HllL  To  consolidate  and  im- 


prove operations,  the  National  Park 
Service  selected  a  10-acre  site  for  the 
new  headquarters  in  the  historic  a>al 
town  of  Glen' Jean. 

While  the  Glen  Jean  site  is  well  lo- 
cated near  the  mid-point  of  the  New 
River  and  is  easily  accessible  for  a 
major  highway  that  runs  parallel  to 
the  River,  the  site  is  outside  the 
River's  authorized  boundary.  This  leg- 
islation makes  it  clear  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  land  acquisition  within 
the  National  River  may  be  used  to  ac- 
quire property  for  the  administrative 
headquarters  site  at  Glen  Jean. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  Is  one  of  southern 
West  Virginia's  most  powerful  tourist 
draws,  generating  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  to  this  financially 
troubled  area.  The  new  park  head- 
quarters, maintenance  center,  and  visi- 
tor's center  will  ensure  effective  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  this 
popular,  scenic  area.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2385.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs. 

EXTDraiON  OP  PKDERAL  EMPLOTXZS'  RXTISX- 
MKRT  COimUBUnOR  TEMPOHARY  AlkJUST- 
MKirr  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
extend  for  1  more  month  the  interim 
retirement  plan  for  Federal  workers 
who  began  emplosmient  with  the  Gov- 
ernment after  January  1,  1984  and  are 
participating  in  the  Social  Security 
System. 

At  midnight.  April  30.  the  current 
plan  will  expire  and  over  300,000  em- 
ployees enrolled  in  this  system  will 
have  to  pay  double  coverage  for  their 
retirement  benefits.  We  do  not  want  to 
subject  them  to  this  financial  burden 
nor  do  we  want  to  incur  additional  ex- 
penses for  their  employer— the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  House  and  Senate  are  currently 
in  conference  on  the  legislation  that 
provides  a  new  retirement  system  for 
these  workers.  The  conferees  and  their 
staffs  have  worked  most  diligently  for 
several  months  to  produce  a  bill  that 
is  certain  to  be  landmark  legislation  in 
the  area  of  pension  reform.  But  the 
conference  is  not  quite  done  with  the 
details  and  some  legitimate  disagree- 
ments exist  between  the  House. 
Senate  and  the  administration. 

However,  these  differences  are  not 
insurmountable.  They  will  take  time 
to  sort  out  but  I  have  all  confidence 
that  they  can  be  settled  if  we  keep 
moving  at  a  steady  deliberate  pace. 
First,  however,  we  should  pass  a 
month's  temporary  extension  and  pre- 
vent the  considerable  anxiety  that  is 
going  to  result  when  Federal  workers 
get  their  May  20  pay  checks  and  dis- 
cover that  they  are  paying  double  for 


their  retirement  benefits.  In  that  at- 
mosphere we  will  be  rushed  and  not 
produce  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
the  Federal  workers  deserve. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  very  short  extension  de- 
spite the  disappointment  many  of  the 
conferees  must  feel  over  falling  just 
slightly  short  of  their  goal.  Federal 
employees  should  be  protected  while 
the  conferees  complete  their  work.* 


By  Mr.  BTRD: 

S.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  16,  1986. 
through  November  22.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Software  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btro  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  18,  1986, 
through  Itlay  24,  1986.  as  "National 
Food  Bank  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIPITAL  POOD  BANK  WEEK 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  18-24, 
1986  as  National  Food  Bank  Week. 

This  joint  resolution  is  identical  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  234.  which  the 
House  passed  on  April  14.  1986.  and 
commemorates  the  critical  role  of  food 
banks  in  alleviating  the  plight  of  the 
Nation's  hungry.  Today,  almost  15  mil- 
lion Americans  live  below  the  poverty 
line  and  according  to  recent  statistics. 
20  million  Americans  go  hungry  in  a 
nation  known  for  its  material  wealth, 
abundant  natural  resounses,  and  its 
ability  to  produce  food. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  hunger 
in  America  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
poor  in  our  larger,  urban  centers. 
Hunger  has,  in  fact,  left  the  cities  and 
today  can  be  found  at  the  very  door- 
step of  the  Nation's  breadbasket. 

Mr.  President,  the  contribution  of 
food  banks  in  helping  to  alleviate  this 
terrible  plight  is  enormous.  Last  year, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  all  the  food 
produced  in  the  United  States  was 
wasted.  At  the  retail  and  wholesale 
levels,  the  amount  of  waste  in  dollar 
figures  totals  over  $6  billion.  Food 
banks,  in  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector,  have  done  much  to  reduce  this 
waste  by  collecting  surplus  goods  and 
distributing  them  to  various  feeding 
assistance  organizations  and  social 
welfare  agencies. 

In  1985.  Second  Harvest.  Inc.,  the 
largest  food  bank  network,  aided  by 
more  than  250  private-sector  compa- 
nies, distributed  over  100  million 
pounds  of  food  products  to  the 
hungry.  Additionally.  750.000  pounds 
alone  were  distributed  last  year  by  the 
Great  Plains  Food  Bank,  which  serves 


Minnesota  and  my  own  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  concerted  effort 
put  forth  by  the  Nation's  food  banks, 
merits  recognition.  Therefore,  I  offer 
this  Joint  resolution  to  salute  and  pub- 
licly applaud  these  organizations  and 
the  individuals  who  make  them  work 
because  of  a  deeply  held  personal  com- 
mitment to  seeing  that  our  Nation's 
hungry  are  fed.  I  want  to  congratulate 
our  colleagues  In  the  House  for  adopt- 
ing their  joint  resolution  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstanding  work  done  by 
our  Nation^s  food  banks.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Senate  wlU  follow  suit. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Braolkt): 
8  J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  allow- 
ing quiQlfled  persons  representing  all 
the  States  to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis 
Island  on  July  3  or  4,  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATURAUZATIOM  CSUMOinSS  OM  ELLU  ISLAHB 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
with  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Bhadixt.  to  allow  residents  of 
each  of  the  50  States  to  participate  in 
naturalization  ceremonies  being  held 
on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  as  part  of  Lib- 
erty weekend.  Congressmen  Roonro. 
OuARnn,  and  Oaixo  are  introducing 
companion  legidation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

Immigration  regulations  state  that 
residents  must  be  naturalized  at  the 
place  where  they  filed  their  papers, 
and  where  they  have  resided  for  the 
required  period  of  time.  Under  these 
rules,  the  naturalization  ceremonies 
surrounding  Liberty  weekend  would 
have  been  open  only  to  residents  of 
New  York. 

As  the  son  of  immigrant  parents 
who.  along  with  thousands  of  other 
new  citizens,  first  entered  this  country 
through  Ellis  Island,  I  felt  that  this 
limited  participation  was  the  wrong 
way  to  celebrate  the  rededlcation  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Only  a  truly  na- 
tional ceremony  can  symbolize  what 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  continues  to 
mean  to  aU  Americans— an  affirmation 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  opportuni- 
ty. 

Last  week.  Senator  Bradut  and  I 
were  named  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Museimi  of  Immigration 
housed  on  Liberty  Island.  This 
museum,  which  preserves  the  rich  his- 
tory of  the  immigrants  who  settled 
this  country,  will  include  continuing 
exhibits  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
its  symbolism  throughout  the  World.  I 
am  honored  to  be  associated  with  such 
a  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
the  support  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  whose  regula- 
tions were  the  source  of  the  earlier  re- 
strictions. The  mS  recognizes  that  be- 
coming a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  a  lifelong  dream  for 


the  great  numbers  of  people  who  have 
Immigrated  here  and  settled  in  every 
State,  not  just  the  New  York  area. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  50  Stotes  wiU 
be  able  to  participate  In  this  once-in-a- 
lifetlme  ceremony.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  fullest  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rbs.  S84 

Wheresa  dtiienihlp  ceremoniM  are 
planned  on  July  S  and  4. 1986.  aa  part  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  SUtue  of  Ub- 
erty; 

Whereas,  u  this  is  a  national  celebration, 
thete  ceremonies  should  include  a  natural- 
taatlon  ceremony  that  truly  reflects  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  NaUon  of  Immigrants; 

Whereas,  the  immlgranU  who  entered  the 
United  SUtei  through  Ellli  Island  settled 
throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  it  should  be  most  appropriate  to 
have  resldenU  from  aU  the  States  partici- 
pating in  the  naturalisation  ceremony:  and 

Whereas,  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  limits  participation  in  the  natural- 
isation ceremony  to  individuals  who  reside 
only  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  single  dis- 
trict of  a  United  SUtes  District  Court:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

ReMolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
re$entaHvet  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Conoreu  auenMed, 

SBCnON  1.  DESIGNATION  or  I  RISIDENTB  RBPRE- 
SBNTATTVI  or  BACH  STATE. 

The  Oovemor  of  each  State  is  requested 
to  and  may  designate  (to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  his  designee,  by  not  later  than  June 
1,  1986)  a  qualified  penona  (as  defined  In 
section  4(1))  for  naturalisation  as  citlaens  of 
the  United  States  in  an  appropriate  oerono- 
ny  on  XlUs  Island  on  July  S  or  4, 1986. 
SBC  t  WAIVBB  or  CEKTADi  PBOVISIONS  OF  THE 
noaORATION  AND  NATIONALITY  ACT. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title  III 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  chapter  87 
of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  con- 
trary, each  qualified  person  who  Is  designat- 
ed under  section  1  may  be  naturalised  on 
Ellis  Island  on  July  S  or  4,  1986,  before  any 
judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

SEC    I.    NO    AVTBORIZATION    OF    ADOmONAL 
PUNDa 

This  Act  does  not  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  any  amounU  for  the  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  or  other  expenses  aasodated 
with  the  naturallsaUon  of  designated,  quali- 
fied persoiu  under  section  3. 
BBC  4.  DEFmnONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  QoAuriD  piRSOK.— The  term  "quali- 
fied person"  means,  with  respect  to  a  State, 
a  person— 

(A)  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State,  but  not 
a  dtlsen  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  who,  except  as  provided  In  section  3, 
has  completed  all  sUtutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  for  naturalisation,  and 

(C)  whose  application  to  fUe  a  naturalisa- 
tion petition  (Form  N-400)  on  the  person's 
own  behalf  has  been  approved  before  June 
1. 1986. 

(3)  Star  ams  oovEiufoa.— The  term 
"SUte"  means  each  of  the  50  SUtes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam.  and  the  term 


"Oovemor"  means,  with  respect  to  a  State, 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State.* 
•  tSx.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  good  friend  and  ooUeague 
from  New  Jeney  [Mr.  LAommMl  in 
introducing  a  bill  that  requests  each 
Governor  to  designate  two  persons 
who  will  participate  in  the  Ellis  Island 
naturalization  ceremony  scheduled  for 
July  1988. 

Mr.  President,  this  July  Fourth  holi- 
day Is  a  special  one.  Not  only  do  we  re- 
member the  210th  anniversary  of  this 
Nation's  birth,  but  we  also  celebrate 
the  renovation  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  cherished  and  revered  land- 
marks. Of  course.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  After  extensive 
effort  and  at  considerable  expense,  the 
lamp  of  Liberty  will  shine  forth  once 
again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Statue  ot  Liberty 
is  one  of  the  greatest  symbofls  of  the 
freedom  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 
Her  lamp  is  a  beacon  to  the  world, 
calling  forth  those  who  Bnuna  Lazarus 
deemed  the  "huddled  masses  yearning 
to  be  free."  But,  while  the  SUtue  of 
Liberty  was  the  first  sight  American 
immigrants  saw  as  they  arrived  in 
America,  until  only  a  few  decades  ago. 
Ellis  Island  was  the  first  bit  of  Ameri- 
can ground  they  touched. 

Like  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Ellis 
Island  1>  also  a  national  landmark.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
nation  of  ImmlgranU.  and  nothing  so 
symbolizes  our  great  melting  pot  as 
T?i'»"  Island.  In  order  to  oommemoraU 
our  heritage,  a  special  naturalization 
ceremony  on  EHlls  Island  has  been  set 
for  July  1986. 

BCr.  President,  since  every  8UU  in 
the  Union  has  enjoyed  the  fnilU  of 
immigration,  I  believe  that  is  only  •»■ 
proprlaU  that  every  8UU  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  this  ceremo- 
ny. This  bill  would  allow  each  SUte  te 
do  so.  The  bill  requesU  that  each  Gov- 
ernor designate  two  qualified  persons 
to  participate  in  the  special  naturaliza- 
tion ceremony  on  Ellis  Island.  Mr. 
President,  this  ceremony  promises  te 
be  both  moving  and  meaningful  for  iU 
partldpante.  I  urge  my  colleagues  te 
Join  us  in  this  effort  to  allow  future 
American  dtlzens  from  each  SUte  to 
participate.* 

By  Mr.  CHIIJS8: 
8  J.  Res.  885.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate BCay  8. 1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

KAVAL  AVUTXOII  DAT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  commemorate  May  8,  1986.  as 
"Naval  AvlaUon  Day."  This  date  will 
coincide  with  the  76th  anniversary  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Program,  which 
will  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
country  by  a  variety  of  festivities  and 
evenU  plaimed  by  the  U.8.  Navy. 
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For  example,  In  the  Pensacola,  PL, 
area,  from  May  5  through  May  11,  the 
Association  of  Naval  Aviation  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Naval  Aviation 
Museum  Association,  the  Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station,  the  State  of  Plorlda 
and  the  city  of  Pensacola  will  be  spon- 
soring a  major  celebration  which  will 
include  air  shows,  aircraft  carrier 
cruises,  sporting  events,  numerous  re- 
ceptions, a  parade  in  downtown  Pensa- 
cola and  a  Bob  Hope  television  special 
totally  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
this  diamond  anniversary. 

For  75  years  naval  aviation  has  had 
a  proud  heritage  in  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry.  A  heritage  that  began  back  in 
the  dSLys  when  the  dream  of  an  air- 
plane taking  off  and  landing  on  the 
deck  of  a  naval  ship  became  a  reality. 
over  the  years,  naval  aviation  has  con- 
tributed much  to  military  history 
through  its  participation  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts.  It  was  a  Navy  air- 
craft that  made  the  first  transatlantic 
crossing.  It  was  Navy  aviators  flying 
off  the  decks  of  aircraft  carriers  that 
served  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific.  Since  that  time,  naval 
aviation  has  continued  to  be  a  domi- 
nant force  in  naval  warfare. 

Naval  aviation  has  come  a  long  way 
since  Capt.  Washington  Irving  Cham- 
bers prepared  the  requisition  for  the 
Navy's  first  aircraft  in  1911.  I  think  it 
is  fitting  that  we  now  commemorate 
those  historic  accomplishments.  The 
resolution  I  have  introduced  today  is 
identical  to  one  which  Representative 
Earl  Hutto  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  335 

Whereas  the  official  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  States  naval  aviation  is  May  8. 
1911,  a  date  on  which  Captain  Washington 
Irving  Chambers,  a  naval  officer  in  charge 
of  naval  aviation,  prepared  the  requisition 
for  the  Navy's  first  aircraft; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  aviation  technol- 
ogy and  space  exploration; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  has  contributed 
much  to  military  history  throiagh  its  partici- 
pation in  World  Wars  I  and  11.  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  remains  a  vital 
force  in  our  national  security  with  aircraft 
carrier  presence  In  most  oceans  and  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  active,  inventoried  aircraft  at  sea 
and  at  shore  stations; 

Whereas  the  naval  aviation  flight  training 
program  has  trained  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thlrty-slx  thousand  pilots  since 
1930:  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate,  on  the  day 
marking  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  naval  aviation,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  world  become 


better  acquainted  with  the  history  and  ac- 
complishments of  naval  aviation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  8,  1986.  is 
hereby  designated  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of  the 
seven  Challenger  astronauts  by  sup- 
porting establishment  of  a  Children's 
Challenge  Center  for  Space  Science;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

CHn.DHEW'S  CHALLENGE  CEWTEH  FOR  SPACE 
SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  The  re- 
mains of  the  seven  brave  crew  mem- 
bers from  Challenger  have  now  left 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  en  route 
to  their  final  resting  places.  Once 
again,  we  are  reminded  of  their  sacri- 
fice, and  of  their  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  Space  Program 
and  the  promise  it  holds  for  mankind's 
future. 

It  is  that  vision  and  dream  of  the 
future  that  lives  on.  and  which  serves 
as  the  inspiration  for  the  families  of 
the  Challenger  crew,  as  it  should  for 
all  of  us,  to  move  forward  with  the  re- 
alization of  that  dream. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  privilege  of  vis- 
iting once  again  with  the  families  of 
the  Challenger  Seven.  They  expressed 
their  feelings  about  the  most  appropri- 
ate manner  in  which  their  loved  ones 
should  be  remembered  and  memorial- 
ized. They  outlined  their  plans  to  de- 
velop a  living  memorial,  at  the  John- 
son Space  Center  in  Houston,  TX.  It 
would  serve  as  a  place  where  people, 
especially  young  people,  could  gain  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  for 
the  values  of  space  exploration. 

They  met  with  Vice  President  Bush, 
who  issued  a  statement  of  support  for 
their  project;  they  met  with  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Congressmen  Brooks,  Pdqua,  and  An- 
drews introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 607,  which  expresses  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
proposed  Children's  Challenge  Center 
for  Space  Science. 

Today,  my  colleague  Senator  John 
Glenn  and  myself  are  introducing  a 
companion  Joint  resolution  to  the 
House  measure,  as  well  as  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  134,  and  iu>ge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  orderd  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas  the  crew  of  the  space  ahuttle 
Challenger  was  dedicated  to  stimulating  the 
Interest  of  American  chUdren  in  space  flight 
and  science  generally; 

Whereas  the  members  of  that  crew  gave 
their  Uvea  trying  to  benefit  the  education  of 
American  chQdren; 

Whereas  a  fitting  tribute  to  that  effort 
and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Challenger  crew 
and  their  families  is  needed;  and 

Whereas  an  appropriate  form  for  such 
tribute  would  be  to  expand  educational  op- 
portunities In  science  by  the  creation  of  a 
center  that  will  offer  children  and  teachers 
activities  and  information  derived  from 
American  space  research:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  a  Children's  Challenge  Center  for 
Space  Science  should  be  established  in  con- 
junction with  NASA  at  the  Johnson  Space 
Center  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  seven 
ChaUenger  astronauts  who  died  serving 
their  country  and  to  other  individuals  who 
gave  their  lives  in  exploration  of  the  space 
frontier;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  should,  along 
with  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons,  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Center.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKETELLER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1134,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
administrative  civil  penalties  for  false 
claims  and  statements  made  to  the 
United  States  by  certain  recipients  of 
property,  services,  or  money  from  the 
United  States,  by  parties  to  contracts 
with  the  United  States,  or  by  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IBOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1900,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938  by  providing  for  the  5-year  sus- 
pension of  exemptions  provided  to  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  convicted 
of  espionage  offenses. 

S.a330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2230,  a  bill  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  by  establish- 
ing an  Office  of  Federal  Management 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2273,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  deny  the  tax  exemption  for 


Interest  on  industrial  development 
bonds  used  to  finance  acquisition  of 
farm  property  by  foreign  perBons. 
I.  atT4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  2274,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  certain  individuals  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
t^  persons  who  are  not  individuals 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  the  price  support  and 
related  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

S.  83S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [BCr.  Andrews],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rieole], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2286,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  sale,  donation,  or 
other  transfer  of  Stinger  antiaircraft 
missiles  to  democratic  resistance 
forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Angola 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

8.  3388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaoa]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2288,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  States  the  option  of  pro- 
viding prenatal,  delivery,  and  postpar- 
tum care  to  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  of  providing  mediced  as- 
sistance to  low-income  infants  under  1 
year  of  age. 

8.  3398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DtntENBEROER] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2295, 
an  original  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operation,  to 
Increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  effective 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Dantorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2332,  a  bill  to  provide 
CTedlt  assistance  to  borrowers  of  loans 
made  by  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions.  Farm   Credit   System   institu- 


tions, and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtntxNBKROEB. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BtmnERS],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2333,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  strengthen  and  improve 
Medicaid  services  to  low-income  preg- 
nant women  tmd  children. 

SENATE  JOUrr  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bioen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  134.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National 
Safety  In  the  Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTriON  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HATnELO,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCLxnuc],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator' from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  245,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  'National 
Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  HBSOLITTION  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  318,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  November  1986 
as  "National  Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
tingly]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  323,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  21,  1986, 
as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov  Day." 

■BNATB  JOINT  USOLUTION  83T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  327,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  President 
to  report  on  the  status  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness. 

senate  CONCXnUlENT  RESOLUTION  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  125,  a 


concurrent  resolution  recognising  the 
achievements  of  the  Ireland  Fund  and 
Its  founder,  Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly. 

aSKATI  IliOLOTIOII  SSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoComiCLL, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stmms],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aioiiot],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNos],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  TriblsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  369,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

■BNATS  RESOLUTION  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoNcnn. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  381,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  United  States  corporations 
doing  business  in  Angola. 

AMENOKENT  NO.  1808 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  her 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1803  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  Congressional  Budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1987, 1988,  and  1989. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1803  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,. 
supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 134-REOARDING  THE 
PLACEMENT  OF  A  CHALLENG- 
ER ASTRONAUT  MEMORIAL 
MARKER 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans,  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  Con.  Res.  1S4 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Haute  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringf,  That  it  U  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  should  construct  and  place  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  a  memorial 
marker  honoring  the  seven  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Space  Shuttle  ChaUenger  who 
died  on  January  38,  1986,  during  the  launch 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  mission  Sl-L,  from 
Cape  Canaveral,  Florida. 
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SENATE  RESOLXTTION  390— RE- 
OARDINO  THE  BCAJOR  ACCI- 
DENT AT  THE  CHERNOBYL  NU- 
CLEAR FACILITY  IN  THE 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Bfr.  Mc- 
CoimsLL)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: which  was  ordered  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  April 
30. 1986. 

S.  Ris.  390 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  sustained  a 
major  accident  at  its  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion facility  at  Chernobyl  In  the  Uluaine. 

Whereas  that  accident  poses  grave  dan- 
gers to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Interna- 
tional community. 

Whereas  that  reactor  was  constructed 
without  proper  containment  facilities. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  no  steps 
to  notify  neighboring  endangered  countries 
of  the  perils  poaed  by  the  accident  at  Cher- 
nobyl. 

rr  IS  TRK  SKNSK  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
should  initiate  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Soviet  civilian  nuclear  program  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  that  program, 
as  currently  constituted  and  carried  out, 
poses  a  continuing  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  international  community  at  large. 

Any  Nation  which  sustains  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent should  notify  all  neighboring  coiuitries 
immediately  in  order  to  mitigate  interna- 
tional dangers  posed  by  such  an  accident. 

The  President  should  raise  the  question  of 
the  safety  and  the  future  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear program  at  the  next  U.S.-Soviet 
summit  meeting. 

The  United  States  should  offer  all  appro- 
priate technical  and  medical  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  mitigate  the  perils 
posed  to  the  international  community  by 
the  reactor  accident  at  Chernobyl  and  to 
minimize  and  to  eliminate  the  incidence  of 
future  catastrophies  associated  with  nuclear 
power. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  391— DI- 
RECTING THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  SEN- 
ATOR HEINZ  IN  A  CIVIL 
MATTER 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Btrd))  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  391 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  BrovmtviUe 
QoUten  Age  Nursing  Home,  Inc.  v.  Joann 
WeOa,  et  cU.,  Case  No.  QD86  5965.  pending  In 
the  ClvU  Division  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
the  plaintiff  has  asserted  a  claim  against 
Senator  John  Heinz; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  tXbics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  388b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
If  embers  of  the  Senate  In  civil  actions  relat- 
ing to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  HEniz  in 
the  case  of  BrovmniOe  OoUen  Age  Nuning 
Home,  Inc.,  v.  Joann  WeOa  et  dL 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1807 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HsiNZ.  Mr.  Btso.  Mr.  BtnuicK.  Mr. 
GoRi,  Mr.  IiCatsuhaga.  Mr.  Ribglb,  and 
Mr.  Kerry)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  conciurent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and 
1989:  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amouint  on  line  4 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $660,000,000. 

Cta  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $145,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1,225,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $2,030,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $765,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $805,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $660,000,000. 

(}n  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $145,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $75,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $145,000,000. 


On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  flnt  amount  on 
line  7  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $690,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  12  by  $660,000,000. 


Apnl  29, 1986 
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HART  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1808 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Itx.  Chilxs. 
Mr.  Btso,  lix.  Kkmnxdy,  Mr.  Rmu, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Matsuh AGA.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  BnroAifAir, 
Mr.  Harkxh.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn,  and  Mr.  Sarbanbs)  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  120),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  t>age  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $10,600,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amoimt  on  line  10 
by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $8,500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $10,600,000,000. 


On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $8,800,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  8.  increase  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  8,  increase  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line  17 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  9,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 

by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 
On  page  11.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

14  by  $400,000,000. 
On  page  11,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amotmt  on  line 
24  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  12,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  12,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $200,000,000. 
On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line  2 

by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  13,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $300,000,000. 
On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,800,000,000. 
On  page  16.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $6,400,000,000. 
On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $1,800,000,000.  ^      _ 
On  page  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 

by  $7,600,000,000.  ,,      „ 

On  page  17.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 

by  $5,600,000,000. 
On  page  17.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  17.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $700,000,000. 


On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
35  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  18,  inereaae  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  88,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
IS  by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  38.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  83.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $8,000,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $3,500,000,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $8.000.000.000. 

HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  1809 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 

Res.  120),  supra:  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 

lowtaig: 

RDBUL  CBIDIT  PaOOaAM  aSPOEM 

Sic.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  The  Federal  Government  is  a  major 
lender  and  allocator  of  capital  through 
direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs. 

(3)  The  creation  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  was  a  major  step  in  streamlining  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

(3)  Despite  the  Improvements  In  funding 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Ektnk.  however,  serious  shortcomings 
remain  In  the  allocation  and  management  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

(4)  Current  allocation  decisions  for  a  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  to  not  ade- 
quately reflect  economic  costs  and.  because 
cost  calculations  are  not  uniform  across  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  allow  accurate  compari- 
sons among  programs. 

(6)  Current  Federal  credit  program  con- 
trols provide  little  Incentive  for  sound  credit 
management  practices  or  timely  debt  collec- 
tion. 

(b)  It  U  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  Initiate  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  Federal  credit  budget  In 
order  to— 

(1)  ensure  uniform  budget  treatment  of 
Federal  credit  programs  based  on  their  sub- 
sidy cost; 

(3)  permit  accurate  comparison  of  credit 
and  spending  programs  based  on  their  true 
economic  cost; 

(3)  promote  effective  management  of  Fed- 
eral credit  programs,  providing  accurate  and 
comprehensive  data  on  Federal  credit  activi- 
ty and  encouraging  timely  debt  collection; 
and 

(4)  undertake  accounting  and  manage- 
ment reforms  for  Federal  credit  programs  u 
appropriate. 


4602)  to  authorise  the  Federal  Hom- 
ing Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Aaaodatlon 
to  enter  Into  additional  commitment! 
to  insure  loans  and  guarantee  mort- 
gage-backed securltiet  during  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  for  other  purpoaea:  aa 
followa: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PDBaAI.  HOUSIHO  ASMIKUTaATIOR  PUMS 

BacnoR  1.  (a)  The  applicable  limitation 
on  additional  commitments  to  Insure  mort- 
gages and  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year 
1986  U  Increased  by  an  additional 
$17,000,000,000  of  mortgage  and  loan  princi- 
pal. 

(b)  Each  provision  of  law  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-367  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "April  SO.  1986"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  6, 1986". 

oovaammiT  NAnoKAL  MoaTOAOS  associatiom 

OUAaAllTBS  or  MORTOAOB-BACKBD  SBCUEmBS 

Sic.  3.  The  applicable  llmlutlon  on  new 
commitments  to  Issue  guarantees  to  carry 
out  the  piu^xMes  of  section  806  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year  1986  is 
Increased  by  an  addiUonal  $60,684,750,000  of 
principal. 

AOMIinSTEATIVE  PEOVISIOa 

Sic.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  estimate  the  rates 
at  which  the  authority  to  make  commit- 
ments to  Insure  mortgages  and  loans  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  and  the  author- 
ity to  make  commitments  to  issue  guaran- 
tees under  section  306(g)  of  that  Act,  are 
likely  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  any 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  make  these 
estimates  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  but  not  less  frequently 
than  monthly. 

(b)  If  an  estimate  under  subsection  (a)  in- 
dicates that  either  llmiUtion  or  authority  to 
make  commitments  for  a  fiscal  year  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  wlU  be  reached  before 
the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  or  In  any  event 
whenever  75  per  centum  of  either  authority 
to  make  commitments  has  been  utilised,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  so  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


COMMITMENTS  TO  INSURE 
LOANS  AND  GUARANTEE 
MORTGAGES  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

GARN  AltfENDMSNT  NO.  1810 
Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Gark)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmCITTB  OM  AaMD  iOtTicn 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  29,  in  execu- 
tive session,  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year 
1987  defense  funding  level;  and  to  con- 
sider military  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
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Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  to  receive 
testimony  on  nuclear  testing  Issues. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

stracoiainTKE  oif  emkrgt  rkskarch  kku 

DKVXLOPIfKRT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  April  29.  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's budget  with  respect  to  its  nuclear 
activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMmrm  on  KNviRoinfKNT  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April 
29, 1986,  in  order  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  H.  Dunkle  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  n.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
domestic  and  international  oil  pollu- 
tion issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  In  the  State  of  Indiana 
many  are  frustrated  with  the  deterio- 
rating situation  for  Soviet  Jews.  One 
group  of  concerned  citizens  has 
worked  for  over  a  decade  to  draw 
public  attention  to  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Located  in 
the  heartland  of  our  Nation,  these 
Hoosiers  exemplify  the  grassroots  con- 
cern that  exists  across  the  United 
States  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  others  who  wish  to  luiow  freedom 
as  we  do.  Known  as  the  Greater  Lafay- 
ette Committee  on  Human  Rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  organization 
has  sponsored  human  rights  weeks, 
circulated  petitions  and  communicated 
with  United  States  and  Soviet  officials 
on  behalf  of  several  Soviet  families. 
Perhaps  their  greatest  contribution 
has  been  the  moral  support  they  have 
provided  to  their  "adopted  families" 
throughout  years  of  hopeless  waiting. 
It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how  ref  usenik 
families  find  comfort  knowing  that 
there  are  others  here  in  the  West  fol- 
lowing their  plight  and  working  on 
their  behalf. 

One  such  family  is  that  of  Vladimir 
Prestin,  who  has  now  waited  14  years 
from  the  time  he  first  applied  for  an 


exit  visa.  Prestin,  a  computer  engineer 
who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  quit 
his  Job  in  1968  to  avoid  being  denied 
an  exit  visa  because  of  the  excuse  that 
he  knew  "scientific  secrets."  Since 
then,  he  has  found  employment  in 
various  odd  Jobs  that  require  no  tech- 
nical expertise.  Since  1970  he  has  been 
continuously  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  on  the  grounds  that  he 
knows  technical  secrets.  During  this 
time,  he  and  his  family  have  endured 
years  of  harassment. 

In  light  of  such  cases,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  a  regular  emigration 
policy  guaranteeing  the  right  to  emi- 
grate and  be  reunited  with  loved  ones 
abroad.  We  cannot  be  appeased  by  the 
"trickle"  of  cases  being  resolved  each 
year.  The  efforts  of  groups  such  as  the 
one  in  Lafayette,  IN,  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  Soviets  that  people  ev- 
erywhere are  watching  this  issue.  As 
legislators  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port such  efforts  by  oiu-  constituents 
and  deliver  their  message  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets.* 
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THE  WEATHERSFIELD  WEEKLY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Ver- 
mont has  been  blessed  by  an  open  and 
free  press  throughout  our  long  histo- 
ry. The  independence  and  excellence 
of  that  press  is  best  tjiJlfied  by  papers 
such  as  the  Weathersf ield  Weekly. 

This  newspaper,  run  by  Armstrong 
and  Edith  Himter.  recently  published 
its  last  edition.  The  closing  of  a  pub- 
lishing giant  could  not  have  occa- 
sioned more  comment  throughout  our 
State. 

I  recall  once  the  publishers  of  the 
Washington  Post  told  me  of  a  dis- 
agreement the  Post  had  with  a  posi- 
tion I  was  taking  and  that  they  intend- 
ed to  write  an  editorial  objecting  to 
my  position.  I  told  the  publishers  that 
I  had  fsu-  more  concern  about  the 
Weathersfield  Weekly  taking  issue 
with  me,  both  because  it  is  read  by  far 
more  Vermonters  but  also  it  is  far 
more  typical  of  Vermont  thinking. 

Perhaps  the  whole  Congress  would 
be  better  served  if  we  were  more  con- 
cerned about  the  feelings  of  the 
Weathersfield  Weeklys  of  our  States 
and  realize  that  we  are  here,  after  all, 
to  represent  our  States  in  putting  to- 
gether the  mixture  of  thoughts  which 
eventually  forms  national  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  some  excel- 
lent articles  and  editorials  regarding 
the  Weathersfield  Weekly  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

AfTER  THE  Last  Weekly 
(By  Armstrong  Hunter) 

EDrroR's  Note.— Armstrong  and  Edith 
Hunter  began  publishing  the  Weathersfield 
Weekly  15  years  ago  and  stopped  publishing 
last  weelt.  The  paper  circulated  about  600 
copies  and  grossed  about  $15,000  a  year; 
every  word  had  something  to  do  with 
Weathersfield.  In  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  final  issue  where  the  publica- 
tion number  Is  listed  was  the  simple  mes- 


sage: "That's  All  Folks."  Otherwise  it  wu 
Weathersfield  buxlnen  as  uauaL 

The  paper  U  out  Edith  Is  off  on  the  route. 
She's  being  followed  by  a  girl  with  a  camera 
in  an  Escort,  who  is  taking  pictures  of  the 
nation's  oldest,  smartest  and  perhaps  tin- 
dest  papergirl  at  various  delivery  stops. 

Always,  after  a  paper's  out  there  are  loadi 
of  things  to  do.  Clean  up  the  preearoom. 
Sweep  the  office.  Put  things  away.  Wipe 
files  from  the  computer  disks,  being  careful 
not  to  destroy  something  not  yet  used. 
Write  items  of  things  thought  of  while 
printing  the  paper.  Order  replenishments  of 
supplies.  Billing;  yes,  billing.  Must  get  to 
that.  And  to  the  government  reports,  too. 

But  never  is  there  lingering  energy 
enough  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done  Friday  afternoons  after  the  paper's 
out.  It's  been  such  a  struggle  all  week,  to  re- 
member what  information  has  to  be  gath- 
ered, answer  the  phone,  coax  machines  to 
work  as  they  should,  get  notes  written  up, 
set  type,  take  proofs  to  the  house  for  Edith 
to  proofread,  print  out  her  disks,  develop 
film  and  make  screened  prints,  check  ads 
scheduled  for  Friday  (never  very  many), 
paste  up,  make  everything  fit  in  appropriate 
place,  think  up  fillers  so  no  pages  have 
empty  spaces,  then  shoot  pages,  make 
plates,  wash  the  press  and,  finally,  print  the 
pages  one  by  one,  then  gather  the  sheets  in 
sequence,  glue  them,  and  slit  them  apart 
Fold  them  after  Edith's  addressed  them. 
Count  the  extras  into  lOs.  Make  the  postal 
report.  Put  the  Post  Office  papers  in  the 
back  of  the  car.  the  store  supply  in  the 
front.  Wave  goodbye  to  the  oldest,  smartest, 
tiredest  and  prettiest  newsgirl  we  know  as 
she  backs  the  car  out  the  driveway  and  then 
pulls  to  the  road. 

A  moment  to  look  over  the  paper  is  always 
discouraging.  Always  the  feeling:  so  few 
pages,  small  pages  at  that;  why  did  it  take 
so  much  work?  So  much  effort  for  such 
dinky  result!  And  always,  always,  the  will  to 
do  the  things  that  need  doing  now— the 
sweeping,  the  mopping  up,  the  putting 
things  away  and,  oh  yes.  the  posting  and 
the  billing— Just  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be 
and  cannot  be  found  or  roused  or  sum- 
moned. 

You  know  how  it  is  after  the  last  exam. 
You  can  wonder  why  you  didn't  do  better 
and  how  it  was  you  didn't  think  of  some- 
thing you  should  have  thought  of;  you  can 
think  of  things  you  probably  ought  to  be 
doing  now  that  the  exam  is  out  of  the  way, 
things  that  have  been  put  off.  But  you  dont 
feel  up  to  anything  except  sitting  and  drink- 
ing coffee  and  smoking,  your  feet  up  all  the 
while.  "AVhen  this  is  over  I'm  going  to  sit  in 
a  rocking  chair  for  a  while,  and  after  a  time 
begin  to  rock."  Some  general  said  something 
along  those  lines  near  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

WeU,  it's  like  that  in  the  weekly  paper 
business  every  Friday  afternoon,  at  least  In 
the  weekly  newspaper  business  of  the  sort 
we've  been  in  for  the  last  16  years.  When 
the  papers  are  on  their  way  to  the  post 
office  and  the  stores,  inertia  sets  in.  A  line 
from  a  seasonal  hymn  says  it  "The  strife  is 
o'er,  the  battle  done." 

Later,  yes.  later,  we'U  try  to  get  to  the 
sweeping,  the  mopping  up,  the  erasing  of 
disk  copy,  the  readying  for  the  weekend  of 
commercial  printing,  and,  sometime,  the 
posting  and  billing.  How  long  can  we  go 
before  getting  some  money  in?  And  when  we 
flnaUy  do  get  the  bills  out.  will  the  people 
pay  their  bills  to  a  no  longer  circulating 
newspaper? 
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People  have  asked  us  what  we  will  do  with 
our  time  after  the  Weekly  Is  gone. 

Parkinson's  Law  will  take  care  of  any 
vacuum.  We  observe  Parkinson's  Law 
around  here.  I've  always  observed  Parkin- 
son's Law.  I  mean  of  course  Parkinson's 
First  Law:  Work  fills  available  time.  Observe 
Parkinson's  Law  and  you  won't  have  time 
hanging  heavy  on  your  hands. 

But  the  real  problem  is— How  wiU  we 
know  what  is  going  on? 

When  Myrtle  Baker  is  thinking?  What 
new  sputterlngs  might  Patrick  Scanlon  wish 
to  share?  What  Marge  Wilaey  has  to  report 
about  events  in  Aacutneyville?  How  will  we 
know  that  the  Zigman's  bluebirds  are  back, 
that  the  MatuUonis  girl  has  won  a  statewide 
poster  contest,  that  along  with  the  contro- 
versies the  other  papers  cover  the  selectmen 
have  done  something  on  a  matter  of  special 
and  non-controversial  interest,  that  the 
school  directors  haven't  yet  faced  up  to  the 
issues  we  feel  strongly  about,  that  it's  dog  li- 
censing time,  that  Wilgus  State  Park  got  its 
permit  to  construct  three  more  lean-tos,  and 
what's  happening  at  Connecticut  River 
Orange  or  at  the  library  or  with  the  fire  de- 
partments? Will  we  be  told  anywhere  who  is 
applying  for  and  getting  zoning  permits,  or 
who  has  sold  and  who  has  bought  property 
in  Weathersfield?  How  will  we  know  the 
things  we've  come  to  want  to  know,  when 
the  Weekly  is  no  more?  Where  will  we  learn 
of  the  public  hearings  on  matters  affecting 
the  community?  And  the  Nature  Comer— 
what  will  stir  us  to  thought  or  observation 
as  that  week  by  week  column  has?  The 
news,  the  views— how  will  we  get  them? 

For  18  years  we've  tried  to  cover  every- 
thing that  moves  in  Weathersfield.  People 
used  to  be  able  to  do  that.  In  the  days  long 
ago— 50,  100  years  ago— at  the  general  store 
or  the  post  office  or  after  church. 

People  don't  find  time  for  visiting  that 
way  much  anymore. 

We  started  our  little  paper  so  people  who 
are  Interested— and  we  ourselves— could 
keep  up  with  Weathersfield.  We've  seen 
problems  solved  and  new  ones  take  their 
place,  controversies  flare  and  then  be  super- 
seded or  die,  factions  rise  and  fall  or  rear- 
range, friendships  form  and  break.  We've 
seen  yoimgsters  grow  to  adulthood,  and 
we've  followed  their  achievements  or  under- 
achlevementa  along  the  way.  We've  record- 
ed the  births,  the  marriages,  the  changes  of 
property,  the  suooeases.  the  faUures,  the 
dreams  and  the  nightmares  In  people's  lives. 
We've  known  what's  up  generally.  We've 
been  involved  in  things.  To  paraphrase  the 
ancient  Roman  whose  name  we  never  can 
remember,  "Part  of  this  we  heard;  part  of 
this  we  saw,  part  of  this  we  were." 

We  used  to  say  that  although  reading  the 
Weathersfield  Weekly  might  not  make  you 
smart  at  least  It  kept  you  from  being  l^o- 
rant 

What  will,  now? 

Putting  out  a  little  paper  is  like  shooting 
an  arrow  Into  the  air  as  the  poet  described. 
You  don't  know  Just  where  it's  headed  or 
where  it  will  land-"lt  feU  to  earth,  I  know 
not  where."  But  then  you  hear  from  some- 
one who  tells  you  something  did  hit,  and 
you  wonder  why  or  how.  Because  of  the 
paper  we've  made  friends  we  didn't  know 
about  at  all;  we  may  never  meet  them  but 
we  know  them  nonetheless  because  they 
have  written.  We've  made  some  unfriends 
too,  of  course,  but  we  soon  learned  about 
them. 

You  never  can  anticipate  when  you  get  an 
issue  out  quite  what  reactions  will  come. 
You  try  to  get  enough  of  a  variety  into  it  so 


that  almost  everyone  can  find  something  of 
interest.  Even,  in  accord  with  the  old 
excuse,  a  typographical  error  or  two  so  that 
those  who  seek  such  may  find. 

I  was  told  a  long  time  ago  that  Hard 
News— that  is,  the  kind  of  news  that  means 
getting  to  a  meeting  or  doing  some  investi- 
gation—doesn't sell  community  newspapers, 
and  I  believe  It.  I  was  told  Instead  that  two 
things  sell  extra  papers— weddings,  and  obit- 
uaries. With  the  Weekly  obituaries  may  sell 
extra  papers  but  I've  found  wedding  sto- 
ries—with pictures  supplied  to  us— don't. 
We've  used  pictures  with  wedding  stories 
whenever  we've  been  supplied  them,  even 
those  Instant  color  photos  of  the  happy 
couple  30  feet  away  In  the  shade  of  trees  on 
an  overbrlght  day.  ("Took  It  with  a  flash, 
too.  Don't  imderstand  why  he  4c  she  are  so 
dark.  Can  you  make  something  of  it?  It's 
the  best  of  the  lot.")  Want  to  know  why  sto- 
ries of  weddings  with  photos  supplied  never 
sell  extra  Weeklies?  Because  Edith  always 
leaves,  free,  several  tearsheets  of  the  wed- 
ding story  when  she  returns  the  photo 
along  the  way  on  her  paper  route,  that's 
why. 

Next  to  the  contact  with  the  people  who 
write  for  us  and  the  people  who  have  been 
our  parish,  I  think  we  will  miss  most  the 
being  able  to  put  things  Into  print  which  we 
know  other  people  will  maybe  comment  on 
or  remember  but  at  least  see.  After  the 
Weekly  dies  we  won't  be  able  to  pontificate, 
or  get  after  the  school  board,  or  remind  the 
selectmen  of  an  oversight  or  contradiction 
or  stupidity.  We  won't  be  able  to  share  ob- 
servations with  others.  We  will  have  no  au- 
dience, and  having  an  audience  is  always 
nice.  Of  course,  Edith  will  have  me  for  an 
audience  and  I'll  have  Edith  for  an  audience 
at  meals,  but  that's  not  quite  the  same. 

It  means  too  that  Edith  and  I,  who  enjoy 
writing,  will  have  to  submit  things  to  edi- 
tors, who  may  get  around  to  reading  them 
sometime,  and  even  if  they  are  accepted 
we'll  have  to  wait  until  the  writings  appear 
in  print.  Edith  says  she  looks  forward  to  get- 
ting rejection  slips.  I  don't.  It's  been  won- 
derful to  know  that  one  can  be  published 
whenever  one  wishes.  Kind  of  puts  you  up 
there  with  John  Kennedy  Galbralth,  Isaac 
Aalmov,  Henry  Kissinger. 

Not  having  a  local  newspaper  will  shut  off 
some  community  discussion  which  has  been 
possible  through  the  Weekly.  Our  Letters  to 
the  Editor  column  never  has  been  overused, 
but  It's  been  used  some,  at  times  by  people 
pretty  angry  about  something  or  other. 
When  they  get  angry  In  the  future  how  are 
they  going  to  let  their  neighbors  know  with- 
out letting  the  world  at  large  know  also? 

It's  been  fun  to  share  ourselves  and  to 
enable  others  to  share  themselves.  I  cannot 
Imagine  anyone  who  does  not  wish  at  times 
to  share  his/her  observations,  Ideas,  little 
Jokes,  with  others. 

But  more  than  that.  It's  been  priviUgt  to 
publish  our  little  paper.  Both  Edith  and  I 
had  "ministerial  training."  I  went  on  to  be 
ordained;  she,  offered  honorary  ordination 
by  her  fellow  Unitarian  church  members  re- 
cently, declined.  I've  never  quite  understood 
that.  But  with  the  Weekly  we've  had  a  sort 
of  pastorate  of  a  sharing  and  caring  secular 
church;  we've  been  lucky  to  have  an  alive, 
alert,  attentive,  at  times  argumentative  con- 
gregation, which  now  we  find  is  appreciative 
too.  Such  Is  real  privilege,  and  It's  rare. 

I  have  often  thought  when  a  parish  of  a 
non-helrarehlal  denomination  wishes  to  call 
a  pastor  to  minister  among  the  people,  a 
committee  Is  formed,  the  resumes  of  eligible 
candidates  are  gathered  and  discussed,  the 


selected  candidates  are  visited.  Interviewed, 
heard  In  neutral  pulpits,  and  then,  on  rec- 
ommendation by  the  committee,  the  church 
calls  one  of  the  candidates  to  serve.  In  due 
time  he  or  she  is  Installed  by  ecclesiastical 
council. 

Not  so  for  the  similar  position  of  commu- 
nity editor  or  publisher.  Any  person  can 
launch  a  newspaper  on  an  unsuspecting 
community,  and  can  do  with  It  what  be  or 
she  wishes,  whether  as  exploiter  or  money- 
grubber  or  partisan  or  propagandist— or  as 
pastor,  I've  known  several  editors  and  pub- 
lishers who  have  been  secular  pastors, 
though  I've  known  some  too  who  have  been 
of  lesser  calling. 

Indeed,  years  ago  I  had  a  dream,  of  a  de- 
nomination—In  this  case  my  own  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches— recruiting  a 
group  of  ministry-minded  but  Joumallstleal- 
ly-lncllned  young  people  and  sending  them 
forth  to  start  small  community  papers 
across  the  land.  They  would  be  charged 
with  publishing  papers  which  would  serve 
Individual  body  politic  parishes,  to  be  leaven 
In  the  lump,  and  to  minister  to  "even  the 
least  of  these"  at  least  equally  to  the  high 
and  the  mighty.  People  find  reasons  not  to 
be  members  of  churches,  but  there  are  no 
acceptable  Intellectual  arguments  which 
support  not  being  members  of  a  body  poli- 
tic. 

I  still  feel  there's  a  ministry  of  this  sort  to 
be  encouraged,  developed,  assisted.  I'm  not 
talking  about  sending  out  constant  preach- 
ments for  a  town:  I'm  talking  about  helping 
to  build  an  Informed  and  caring  eltlsenship 
and  community,  about  providing  a  vehicle 
for  the  celebration  of  a  people  and  their 
surroundings,  an  ebeneser  where  people's 
victories  could  be  recognised  and  their  de- 
feats felt,  where  life  and  environment  are 
lifted  high. 

I  found  no  denominational  enthusiasm  for 
the  dream,  of  course,  as  It  wasn't  church- 
oriented  or  denominational  enough.  But 
here  and  there  I've  seen  papers  start  and  do 
the  sort  of  things  I  felt  needed  doing.  Our 
times  are  peopled  with  lonely  crowds  unless 
such  things  sprout  up.  We  can  give  thanks 
for  the  greening. 

I  give  thanks  I  lived  at  a  time  and  In  a 
place  where  It  was  poulble  for  us  to  experi- 
ment a  little  in  the  vineyard— with  so  many 
great  people— and  that  It  was  so  much  fun. 

(From  the  Rutland  Dally  Herald,  Apr.  9, 
1»M] 

Am  HoNORi^i^^ldaACT 
Edith  and  Army  Hunter  restore  a  cltlien's 
belief  in  newspaperlng  as  a  community  serv- 
ice. They  have  provided  the  prime  example 
of  a  newspaper  that  can  bind  together  a 
community  that  has  no  real  reason  to  think 
of  Itself  as  a  community.  With  publication 
last  week  of  their  final  edition  of  the 
Weathersfield  Weekly,  they  ended  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  a  newspaper's  high- 
est calling.  Like  puppets  on  a  fistful  of 
strings,  the  seven  separate  Weathersfield 
communities  were  brought  together  by  the 
Hunters'  effort  to  keep  them  informed. 

When  Armstrong  and  Edith  Hunter  start- 
ed their  weekly  IB  years  ago,  nobody  In  the 
newspaper  business  thought  it  could  last. 
There  wasn't  the  advertising  base  to  make  It 
a  viable  operation.  Still,  they  kept  It  going. 
They  told  the  little  bits  of  news  as  well  as 
the  momentous  events  of  everyday  Weath- 
ersfield life.  A  bird-watcher's  hike  was  as 
Important  as  a  raging  controversy  over  lo- 
cating the  town  office.  A  neighbor  who 
knows  all  the  hamlets  of  Weathersfield  has 
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to  marvel  at  the  manner  In  which  the  Hun- 
ters took  care  of  everybody.  There  was  news 
from  The  Bow,  Oreenbush,  Amsden  and  the 
Marsh  Districts  well  as  from  PerkinsvUle 
and  Ascutney,  or  the  Hunters'  own  Center. 

Perhaps  the  lasting  memories  of  their 
weekly  newspaper  will  linger  most  fondly  on 
the  unusual  policy  of  telling  It  all.  A  select- 
men's meeting,  for  instance,  wasn't  win- 
nowed in  an  eJFfort  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  From  call-to-order  to  ad- 
journment, it  was  all  there.  "If  those  cusses 
spend  too  much  time  on  a  coffee  break,  we 
Imow  about  it,  "  said  one  grateful  Weathers- 
field  resident  a  few  years  ago.  He  might  also 
have  added  that  if  selectmen  or  school  di- 
rectors met  behind  closed  doors,  the  readers 
knew  about  it.  As  has  been  noted  in  the 
past,  if  it  didn't  concern  Weathersfield,  it 
wasn't  printed.  Conversely,  there  was  little 
happening  locally  that  didn't,  sooner  or 
later,  find  its  way  into  print. 

The  publishing  family  has  roots,  contacts 
and  friends  in  all  those  little  population  en- 
claves that  make  up  the  Town  of  Weathers- 
field.  It  can  probably  be  assumed  that  they 
were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Weekly.  They 
didn't  let  it  succumb  to  the  dullness  that 
can  easily  suffocate  a  local  newspaper. 
There  has  been  no  word  from  the  Htmters 
as  to  whether  their  paper  broke  even  finan- 
daUy.  But  that's  aU  right.  They  seem 
happy,  and  the  community  should  certainly 
be  happy  that  it  had  15  years  of  the  glue 
that  unites  such  diverse  places  as  The  Bow 
and  Oreenbush. 

If  a  proposed  successor,  the  Times  of 
Weathersfield,  gains  enough  subscribers  to 
start  publishing,  it  will  help  fill  the  void.  We 
wish  it  well  In  its  efforts  to  open  doors, 
ruffle  feathers,  educate,  bind  up  wounds, 
tell  secrets,  offer  praise  and  deflate  egos.  It 
has  a  good  example  to  follow.  Maybe  a  new 
publication  can  even  make  it  a  paying  prop- 
osition as  Weatherfield  grows  it  way  toward 
the  21st  Century. 

[From  the  Rutland  Daily  Herald.  Apr.  S, 
1986] 

WSATHKRSPIKLD  LOSXS  A  FRIKRD  AS  WXKKLT 

NxwsFAFKR  Folds 
(By  Susan  Smallheer) 

Weathersfield  Center— "Every  town 
should  have  its  own  newspaper." 

That  credo  came  to  an  end  in  Weathers- 
field Friday. 

The  final  edition  of  the  Weathersfield 
Weekly  was  printed,  collated,  glued  and 
sliced,  labeled  and  folded  Friday— ending  15 
years  of  publishing  small-town  news. 

New  England's  smallest  newspaper,  the 
Weekly,  will  no  longer  inform  people  of  As- 
cutney  Union  Church  turkey  pie  suppers, 
Audubon  Society  programs,  rabies  clinics,  as 
well  as  the  latest  zoning  snafu  or  select- 
men's spat. 

At  his  paper's  demise,  it  is  the  small 
things— the  Intimate  community  events— 
that  worry  Armstrong  Hunter,  the  paper's 
publisher.  "Who  is  ^oing  to  tell  them  when 
to  get  their  dogs  licensed?"  worried  Hunter 
as  he  collated  his  paper  in  his  cluttered 
printing  shop,  a  small  cigar  in  his  hand. 

The  small,  idiosyncratic  paper  serves  one 
of  Vermont's  typical  small  towns,  popula- 
tion 2.534.  The  paper's  heart  and  soul  has 
been  Armstrong  and  Edith  Hunter. 

The  husband-and-wife  team  raced 
through  the  last  chores  of  getting  the  paper 
on  the  newstands,  gathered  around  an  old 
oak  table  in  their  18th  century  home  with  a 
Btimning  view  of  Mount  Ascutney,  Hawk 
Mountain  and  Okemo  Mountain. 


Armstrong  Hunter  had  already  collated 
the  special  14-page  edition,  stacking  it  three 
feet  high,  slapping  on  the  glue  Just  right. 
When  the  glue  was  dry,  he  sliced  the  paper 
expertly  with  a  large  bread  knife  to  produce 
the  final  product. 

Newspapers  are  made  no  other  way  in 
New  England. 

Just  after  2  pjn.,  the  last  paper  was 
folded,  piled  In  a  box  and  toted  to  the  car 
for  the  final  ride  to  the  PerkinsvUle  Post 
Office. 

"The  strife  is  over,  the  battle  won,"  pro- 
claimed Armstrong  Hunter,  a  coinister's  son 
and  an  ordained  minister  himself. 

The  small  community  paper,  printed  on 
heavy  white  paper  with  distinctive  iuotow 
columns  and  with  an  even  more  distinctive 
writing  and  reporting  style,  has  dominated 
the  Hunters'  lives  for  15  years.  Community 
writers— housewives,  retired  teachers,  and 
small  farmers— contributed  weekly  columns 
ranging  from  chitchat  to  major  stories. 
They  played  a  big  role  in  molding  the 
paper's  distinctive  style. 

They  published  a  paper  following  no  Jour- 
nalistic blueprint.  Edith  Hunter  was  an 
award-winniiig  writer  and  Armstrong  a  min- 
is ter-tumed-prtnter. 

They  played  David  to  Springfield's  Ooli- 
ath,  peppering  that  town's  proposal  for  a 
Black  River  hydroelectric  project  with  criti- 
cism and  successfully  fueling  the  project's 
opponents  with  arguments  against  the  plart 
They  published  "editorialized  news  stories" 
and  printed  literature  for  the  project's  op- 
ponents. 

"I'll  take  credit  for  the  printing,"  Arm- 
strong Hunter  said  of  the  project  that 
threatened  some  Weathersfield  homes  be- 
cause of  the  planned  dams. 

They  also  traveled  to  New  York  City  for 
the  1982  March  for  Justice  and  Peace,  and 
in  1977  for  the  Seabrook  demonstrations. 

Fifteen  years  of  devotion  brought  divi- 
dends to  not  only  the  Hunter  family,  but  to 
Weathersfield.  According  to  the  citation 
from  the  Horace  Qreeley  Award  given  to 
Edith  Hunter  in  1983  by  the  New  England 
Press  Association,  the  Weekly  had  given  the 
town  a  sense  of  community  it  had  lacked 
before  the  paper  started  publishing  in  April 
1971. 

Armstrong  Hunter  and  his  son.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam A.  Hunter,  D-Wlndsor,  founded  the 
paper  in  1971,  with  Edith  Hunter  Joining 
the  effort  soon  after.  The  Hunter  family 
had  a  major  hand  in  establishing  The  Wind- 
sor Chronicle,  and  Will  Himter  also  founded 
The  Black  River  Tribune  in  Ludlow. 

Friday's  final  edition  was  vintage  Hunter 
notes  that  the  first  hepatica  was  seen  in  the 
Augustus  Aldrich  sugarbush,  the  chronolog- 
ical report  of  the  school  board's  meeting,  an 
AprU  Fool's  Day  coltmm  by  chief  of  bureau 
Patrick  Scanlon,  and  "a  positive  environ- 
mental note  in  the  Weekly's  15  years,  the 
increase  in  blue  birds  in  town." 

It  included  a  column  on  the  prospects  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  by  Andrew  Richardson, 
a  Weathersfield  high  school  student;  an  ac- 
count of  the  hatching  of  a  lunar  moth,  as 
well  as  a  'pro  vita  sua'  by  Armstrong 
Hunter,  "my  swan  song." 

"I've  worked  for  the  weekly  for  nine  years 
and  it's  monopolized  my  life,"  said  Scanlon. 
a  talc  miner  who  moonlights  as  the  paper's 
town  government  reporter. 

"Most  people  in  Weathersfield  know  ev- 
erybody else.  I  think  things  will  really 
change."  he  said. 

The  weekly  has  emphasized  the  "good 
news"  that  is  often  overlooked  by  the  big 
daiUes.    The    bread-and-butter    Issues    of 


police  and  court  reports  are  missing  to  a 
large  extent. 

The  two  biggest  stories  during  the  16 
years  were  fires— last  summer's  trade  burn- 
ing of  the  historic  Weathersfield  Center 
Church  and  the  1978  fire  that  gutted  The 
Top  Hat.  a  restaurant  and  country  and 
western  nightspot  in  Ascutney. 

Weathersfield  still  might  have  its  own 
newspaper,  but  an  effort  by  Raymond 
Phelan.  publisher  of  the  would-be  "Times  of 
Weathersfield."  appears  to  be  expiring.  The 
economics  Just  aren't  there,  even  with  SOS 
good-faith  subscription  checks  in  hand.  The 
Hunters  had  had  independent  means. 

The  Hunters  aren't  giving  up  the  publish- 
ing battle  without  regrets— they  fear  the 
close  coverage  given  Weathersfield  wiU 
peter  out  and  town  officials  will  go  back  to 
doing  things  the  way  they  want  to  do 
things. 

But  age  Is  catching  up  with  the  couple. 
Armstrong  is  65  and  Edith  66.  And  the  grind 
of  night  meetings  and  doing  it  practically  all 
by  themselves  has  been  wearying. 

Edith  would  rather  spend  the  time  in  her 
vegetable  garden  or  indexing  the  historical 
articles  they've  published  in  those  15  years, 
and  writing  about  children  and  education. 
And  Armstrong  would  rather  spend  his  time 
in  his  printing  shop,  under  no  deadline  but 
hisown.* 


JOHN  CAMP— PULITZER  PRIZE 
WINNER 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  an  award 
which  is  made  each  year  to  this  Na- 
tion's outstanding  Journalists. 

This  year,  I  am  proud  that  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize  for  feature  writing  is  being 
given  to  John  Camp,  a  veteran  report- 
er and  coliunnlst  for  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  Dispatch. 

John  Camp's  Pulitzer  Prize  was  for  a 
five-part  series  of  articles  detailing  the 
trials  faced  and  overcome  by  a  south- 
western Minnesota  farm  family.  The 
articles  were  part  of  a  major  project 
which  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pio- 
neer Press  called  "Life  on  the  Land: 
An  American  Farm  Family." 

The  subject  of  the  project  was  the 
Benson  family  of  Bigelow,  MN,  a  farm 
and  farm  family  in  transition,  hand- 
ing the  torch  of  ownership  from  one 
generation  to  another,  with  a  thbtl 
generation  now  learning  the  skills  of 
its  elders. 

John  Camp,  41,  Joined  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  In  1978  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  He  began  writing 
a  general  news  column  in  1980  and 
also  does  special  projects  reporting. 

John  started  his  career  in  1968  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Southeast  Mlssourlan 
in  Cape  Olrardeau,  MO.  He  moved  to 
the  Miami  Herald  in  1971  and  was  a 
projects  and  Investigative  reporter 
before  becoming  city  editor  of  the 
Herald's  Broward  Coimty  Bureau. 

Mr.  Camp  holds  two  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Iowa— a  bachelor's 
degree  In  American  studies  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Jotunalism.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  In  South  Korea  for  2 
years. 

\ 


He  has  won  numerous  other  writing 
awards  and  was  a  finalist  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  In  1980  for  a  story  on  Indians. 

John  was  aasisted  In  this  project  by 
photographer  Joe  Rogsl  who  previous- 
ly worked  for  two  southwestern  Min- 
nesota dallies,  the  Marshall  Independ- 
ent and  Worthlngton  Dally  Globe. 

The  "Life  on  the  Land"  series  culmi- 
nating In  a  special  section  which  de- 
tails the  Bensons'  farming  year,  from 
planting  to  harvest.  The  special  sec- 
tion was  published  December  8, 1985. 

ISx.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  award,  and  because  of 
the  -important  story  about  the  very 
real  crisis  now  facing  American  agri- 
culture which  this  project  details,  I 
ask  that  the  final  article  In  this  distin- 
guished series  be  printed  in  the 
Rccord: 

Lm  on  TBK  Laud:  Ah  AmRicAM  Faui 

Familt 

(By  John  Camp) 

The  November  landscape  was  brown  and 
black  and  tan,  spotted  with  stark  clusters  of 
leafless  treees,  dark  evergreen  windbreaks, 
and  here  and  there  a  glint  of  silver  from  a 
frozen  pond.  It  was  a  rough,  grainy  Middle 
Age  landscape  painted  in  bleak  northern 
earth  colors  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder, 
and  revealed  by  John  Deere. 

But  a  winter  storm  was  prowling  down  to 
the  souUi,  over  Iowa  somewhere,  and  the 
fast-talking  television  weathermen  said  the 
liorder  country  was  in  for  it.  Anyone  who 
must  go  on  the  road  should  carry  blankets 
and  a  source  of  heat.  If  the  car  goes  into  a 
ditch,  stay  with  it. 

Along  the  Minnesota-Iowa  border,  farmen 
pushed  their  tractors  and  looked  to  the 
south.  The  sky  was  an  edgeless  slab  of  mean 
gray  cloud  that  obliterated  any  hint  of  the 
sun.  The  prairie  wind,  whipping  in  from  the 
northeast,  cut  your  face  like  splinters  of 
broken  glass. 

Time  was  trickling  away.  Snow  flakes  in 
the  air,  one  here,  one  there,  lilce  ghosts  of 
summer  fireflies.  Everytime  you  looked  up, 
there  were  more  of  them.  At  mldmoming, 
the  grain  elevator  at  Bigelow.  Minn.,  three 
miles  to  the  south,  had  been  sharp  on  the 
horizon.  By  mid-aftemoon.  it  was  liidden  by 
the  falUng  snow. 

On  the  west  side  of  an  uimiarked  gravel 
road,  a  combine  was  broken  down  with  no 
more  than  a  dozen  rows  of  com  still  stand- 
ing in  the  field.  The  John  Deere  service  man 
crouched  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  his 
back  hunched  against  the  wind,  trying  to 
wring  a  last  mile  out  of  the  1986  harvest. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  road,  David 
Benson  pulled  his  com  picker  out  of  the 
field  and  stopped.  It  wasn't  riding  right.  It 
had  a  tired  sag.  He  had  been  having  trouble 
with  com  stalks  wrapping  into  the  picking 
gears,  but  this  was  something  else.  He 
climbed  down  from  the  tractor  to  look. 

"Oh  man,  look  at  that,"  he  said  to  a 
friend.  "It  Just  gave  out."  He  pointed  at  a 
main  support  stmt  in  the  picker's  frame. 
The  quarter-ineh-thick  steel  strut  was  twist- 
'  ed  and  folded  like  a  piece  of  fabric.  Benson's 
picker  is  old:  he  bought  it  for  $92  at  a  spring 
auction. 

"It's  going  to  take  time,  take  too  much 
time,"  he  said,  looking  south.  "The  com  Is 
good.  I  bet  we're  getting  90  to  100  bushels 
an  acre.  Boy,  I'd  like  to  get  it  out." 

The  cure  for  the  com  picker  was  simple 
but  time-consuming.  Tow  it  carefully  back 


to  the  farm  shop,  stralgbten  the  folded 
strut  with  a  winch  and  reinforce  it  by  weld- 
ing in  a  couple  of  pieces  of  angle-iron. 

But  with  winter  coming  in,  other  tasks 
were  pressing— the  bam  to  close  up,  two 
wagons  of  oom  to  unload,  animals  to  move. 
Night  comes  early.  By  6  pjn.,  it's  too  dark  to 
work. 

Across  the  road,  the  neighbor  was  working 
a«Un,  snow  squalls  whipping  around  his  un- 
gainly green  combine.  The  prairie  was  flat 
enough,  and  the  neighbor's  oom  was  tall 
enough,  that  a  man  on  the  road  couldn't  see 
beyond  it.  There  was  only  the  wall  of  com, 
and  the  sky.  But  as  the  combine  chopped 
the  last  rows,  the  countryside  beyond  it 
became  visible,  as  though  the  machine  were 
pushing  back  a  theater  curtain. 

The  year  went  like  this: 

Spring  came  early.  The  oats  were  in  by 
the  first  week  of  April,  and  the  com  and 
soybeans  by  early  May.  The  first  cutting  of 
hay  came  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  a 
good  one,  "maybe  the  best  first  cutting 
we've  ever  had,"  Benson  said.  The  cutting 
and  baling  of  hay  was  followed  by  hand- 
hoeing  the  beans  and  com,  a  long  stretch  of 
hot,  back-breaking  work  that  extended  into 
the  heart  of  the  summer. 

In  mid-July,  the  second  cutting  of  hay 
came,  and  when  that  was  done,  the  oats 
were  ready.  They  were  out  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Then  came  the  rains.  From  the 
second  week  of  August  through  early  Octo- 
ber, the  fields  were  too  wet  to  work.  The 
last  cutting  of  hay  was  lost,  and  the  soybean 
harvest  was  delayed  a  month. 

The  beans  finally  were  harvested  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  yield  was  mediocre. 
Then  more  waiting  as  the  moisture  left  the 
slower-drying  com.  When  the  com  eventu- 
ally was  picked,  the  yield  wu  as  high  as  It 
ever  had  been. 

But  prices  were  low  all  year  and  dropped 
even  more  through  the  harvest  season. 
More  farmers  than  ever  quit  the  land.  The 
Bensons  held  on. 

That  was  the  year  by  the  calendar,  also  a 
market  year,  a  year  you  could  summarise 
and  graph,  a  year  with  a  mean,  a  mode  and 
a  median,  a  year  squeesed  into  this  block  of 
type.  A  year  tliat  says  nothing  of  the  faces, 
the  names,  the  smells  and  the  sounds,  the 
feel  of  the  work. 

PAUI  TCAK,  POKOl  AU  ALIKB 

A  farm  year  knits  together  personalities 
and  opportunities,  maiket  prices  and  snow 
storms,  machines  and  philosophical  tenden- 
cies that  produce  different  quantities  and 
qualities  of  oats  and  com  and  soybeans  and 
alfalfa. 

It's  an  accumulation  of  quick  conversa- 
tions behind  hot  waiting  tractors,  of  grunts 
and  warm  drinking  water  exchanged  on  100- 
degree  days  on  hay  racks,  of  equipment 
breakdowns  and  apple  picking,  of  kitchen 
smells  and  dim,  cool  miifcingm  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bam,  of  country  music  blaring  from 
the  com  patch  to  repel  the  raccoons,  of 
nlghU  so  dark  and  so  far  from  city  lighU 
that  the  Milky  Way  looks  like  Manhattan. 

A  farm  year  Is  like  a  poker  game.  A  poker 
game  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  who  won  and 
lost— knowing  the  game  is  knowing  how  the 
cards  were  played,  the  tension,  the  bluffs, 
the  hard  decisions,  the  bets. 

A  year  on  the  farm  is  a  playing  of  cards, 
each  card  an  individual,  yet  each  related, 
each  card  a  memory  and  simultaneously  a 
new  day,  cards  that  are  played  out  In  hands 
that  are  always  familiar  and  always  subtly 
different. 

David  Benson  Is  a  large  man  with  blue 
eyes  that  tum  down  at  the  outside  edges. 


He  has  a  walrus  muttadM  and  an  unruly 
mop  of  blondlsh  hair,  smOe  Unas  In  his 
cheeks  and  croWs-f eet  at  his  ejrM. 

He  has  what  friends  taaslndjr  call  an  iet 
With  inteUectuals.  he  talks  like  an  intallac- 
tual:  with  other  frtenda,  he's  full  of  yups 
and  aln'ts  and  gol-llas. 

It's  not  an  act.  His  two  sides  are  simply 
that. 

He  reads  Lewis  Mumford  and  Alan  Watts 
and  has  a  reputation  as  a  fine  dleael  me- 
chanic and  welder.  He  drives  90  miles  on 
Sundays  to  a  Unitarian  church  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  to  hear  dlaeusslons  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  on  Sunday  nights  he  rebuilds 
Volvos  and  Volkswagens.  He  reads  each 
night  before  sleeping,  serious  works  on  ecol- 
ogy and  feminism,  political  theory  and  eco- 
nomics, and  he  Is  building  s  new  house. 

He  climbs  hundreds  of  feet  up  radio 
towers  to  eam  extra  money  by  replacing 
bumed-out  or  damaged  beacon  lights,  and 
he  gives  public  radio  a  break  on  his  price  for 
hlghtower  work  because  he  values  public 
radio. 

CAM'T  APPOW  A  mSTAXS 

Sometimes,  sitting  around  a  dinner  table, 
he  talks  like  this: 

"The  future  of  farming  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  older  farmers.  The  financial  system  we 
have  right  now  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  new  farmers  to  get  started.  The  financ- 
ing terms  are  so  bad  that  a  new  farmer, 
once  he  buys  his  land  and  equipment,  can't 
afford  to  make  a  single  mistake,  ever.  If  he 
does,  it's  all  gone.  Everybody  makes  mis- 
takes. Everybody. 

"Tou  don't  even  have  to  make  a  mistake. 
You  can  do  everything  the  extension  people 
tell  you  to  do,  you  can  do  everything  the 
government  wants  you  to  do,  then  we  get  a 
new  president  and  he  changes  something, 
and  everything  is  up  for  grabs.  Somebody 
clianges  the  rules,  and  what  used  to  be  a 
good  practice  Is  now  a  mistake  and  you're 
out  of  business," 

Talk  at  the  kitchen  Uble.  Talk  and  food, 
food  and  talk.  The  two  are  inextricably  tied 
together.  For  the  Benson  families,  as  with 
many  farm  families,  the  kitchen  table  Is  at 
the  center  of  life. 

There  are  two  houses  at  the  Benson  farm. 
One  shelters  David.  S8,  and  Sally-Anne,  M, 
and  their  children.  Heather,  12  and  Anton. 
9,  It  is  about  a  mile,  by  road,  from  the  main 
farmstead,  where  David's  parents,  Ous,  8S, 
and  Bertha,  76,  live.  The  farm  Is  nine  miles 
south  of  Worthlngton  and  Just  north  of  the 
Iowa  line. 

The  kitchen  tables  are  important  in  both 
homes.  This  Is  where  the  plans  are  made, 
the  reverses  are  assessed,  the  stories  are 
told.  This  Is  where  the  talk  Is. 

And  the  talk,  in  this  bitter  year  of  1986, 
often  has  to  do  with  the  agricultural  crisis. 

"Older  farmers,  the  ones  who  want  to  get 
out  and  retire  have  It  in  their  power  to  pro- 
vide more  favorable  terms  for  new  people 
coming  in,"  Benson  said.  "Maybe  they  oould 
farm  shares,  maybe  Just  taking  a  little  less 
money. 

OLDER  rAUaXS  OKLT  HOPI 

"Tou  know  a  bank  Isn't  going  to  do  that— 
a  bank  Is  set  up  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible.  That's  what  it's  for.  But  an  older 
farmer,  who  has  taken  a  good  living  out  of 
the  land  over  the  years  and  wants  to  retire, 
maybe  he'd  be  willing  to  take  a  UtUe  leas  for 
moral  or  philosophical  reasons.  It  might  be 
the  only  hope  we  have.  We  may  be  at  the 
point  we  have  to  depend  on  altruism  to  save 
us,  because  nothing  else  works." 
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The  present  system  of  farming  frightens 
aU  the  Bensons,  the  older  Ous  and  Bertha 
as  well  as  the  younger  David  and  Sally- 
Anne. 

"If  you  are  pushed  to  the  financial  wall, 
you'U  take  extreme  measures  to  save  your- 
self," David  Benson  said.  "Forget  good  farm 
practice— water  structures,  conservation  and 
all  that  Toull  have  to  get  the  most  possible 
profit  every  year  Just  to  pay  off  the  debt 
load. 

SHORT-TKRlf  VIZW  WROHG 

"That  means  you'U  soak  the  place  in  pes- 
ticides, which  may  be  a  terrible  decision  in 
the  long  run.  You'll  soak  the  soil  with  fertil- 
iKr  instead  of  trying  to  build  it  up  natural- 
ly, which  may  be  a  terrible  thing  in  the  long 
run.  You'll  plow  it  the  fastest  way  that 
takes  the  least  amount  of  fuel— you'll  cut 
every  possible  comer.  And  in  the  long-run, 
you'll  destroy  the  land. 

"That's  what  the  system  encourages  right 
now.  It  encourages  the  absolute  shortest 
possible  view  of  every  problem  we  have.  It's 
an  awful  thing,  and  you  can  already  see  the 
result.  The  countryside  is  being  depopulat- 
ed. People  who  can't  make  it  are  being 
forced  out.  They're  losing  everything— their 
farms,  their  neighborhoods,  their  way  of 
life,  their  whole  culture." 

Why  should  older  farmers  take  less  than  a 
term  is  worth? 

"There  are  a  couple  of  good  answers," 
Benson  said.  "You  owe  something  to  the 
land.  It  has  made  you  a  place  to  live  and 
work  all  your  lives,  so  you  ought  to  see  that 
it  gets  into  the  right  hands— somebody  who 
wiU  take  care  of  it. 

"And  sometimes,  taking  less  will  get  you 
more.  Look  at  all  of  these  old  farmers  who 
sold  out  six  years  ago  for  $1,400  an  acre  and 
14  percent  interest  on  contracts-for-deed. 
Nobody  can  make  those  payments.  So  the 
guy  they  sold  it  to,  he  just  quits.  He  gives 
the  place  back. 

"Now  the  old  farmer,  who  used  to  be  re- 
tired, gets  back  a  farm  that's  worth  $750  an 
acre,  if  anybody  is  buying,  and  it's  not  in 
nearly  as  good  shape  as  it  was  six  years  ago. 
So  he  never  really  got  that  big  price,  did  he? 
He  would  have  been  better  off  selling  it  on 
more  reasonable  terms,  something  the  guy 
would  have  a  chance  to  pay  off,  than  take 
what  looked  like  all  that  big  money." 

The  farm.  Benson  said,  is  the  basic  ecolog- 
ical unit  on  the  planet,  and  should  be  used 
to  hold  the  planet  together.  As  the  family 
passes  around  lamb  stew  and  cranberry 
bars,  he  warms  to  the  topic: 

"Christianity  once  came  out  of  work  and 
the  land,  but  it's  gotten  more  theoretical, 
and  I  think  that's  unfortunate.  The  church- 
es represent  the  moral  leadership  of  the  cul- 
ture, and  I  think  the  effort  to  save  the  land, 
that  impulse,  might  best  come  from  the 
pulpit.  Social  sciences?  Maybe.  But  I  don't 
think  so.  I  don't  think  you  can  trust  social 
science  the  way  you  can  trust  the  instinct  to 
religion .  . 

The  kitchen  table  is  not  Just  a  place  for 
philosophy.  It's  also  a  place  for  good  stories 
and  good  memories  that  once  were  bad  now 
have  the  warm  familiarity  of  a  worn  flaimel 
nightshirt. 

Sally-Anne  seems  always  conscious  of  her 
children,  hugging  them,  talking  to  them, 
touching  their  heads.  Her  stories  are  less  of 
farming  and  economics  than  of  family. 

BALLT-AMin  TILLS  A  FAMILT  STORY 

"Oh,  Ood,  one  time,  Anton  swallowed 
some  popcorn  the  wrong  way.  it  went  down 
into  his  lungs,  and  he  had  trouble  breath- 
ing,' she  said.  "He  Just  seemed  like  he 


couldn't  breathe,  or  he'd  Just  kind  of  dozed 
off.  like  he  wasn't  all  there  .  .  ." 

Her  hands  dance  in  the  air  as  she  tells  her 
story,  and  the  legs  of  her  chair  scrape  the 
floor  as  she  becomes  more  agitated. 

"We  rushed  him  into  the  hospital,  and 
when  we  got  there,  he  was  all  right  again 
.  .  .  and  then  he  started  fading  out  again." 
she  said,  "Finally  the  doctor  told  us  we 
ought  to  take  him  to  Children's  Hospital  in 
St.  Paul.  We  put  him  in  the  car  and  headed 
up  the  highway,  80  miles  an  hour  .  .  ." 

"A  cop  stopped  us.  a  highway  patrolman," 
David  interrupted,  "and  I  stopped  and 
Jumped  out  of  the  car .  .  ." 

Sally-Anne  pushed  back  in.  excited  by  the 
story.  "And  the  patrolman  took  one  look  at 
David's  face  and  he  said,  'You've  got  trou- 
ble, don't  you.'  and  David  told  him.  and  he 
said.  'Go  on  up  the  highway,  don't  worry 
about  the  speed  limit  but  keep  it  under  con- 
trol.' 

"So  we  took  off  again,  and  all  the  way  up, 
nobody  bothered  us— the  patrolman  had 
called  ahead  and  cleared  us.  And  Anton 
kept  fading  out,  and  we'd  say,  'C'mon. 
Anton,  c'mon  Anton.'  and  we  got  up  to  the 
hospital  and  rushed  him  inside  and  the 
doctor  took  him ... 

"They  took  him  back  to  examine  him.  and 
came  out  and  said  it  was  popcorn  and  they 
could  get  it  out.  David  and  I,  we  Just  went 
out  to  the  car  and  sat  there  and  cried.  We 
Just  cried.  What  a  day  that  was.  Ood.  I'll 
never  forget  that.  Anton  fading  out.  and  sit- 
ting there  in  the  car  .  .  ." 

The  children,  both  blond  and  round-faced 
and  blue-eyed,  chip  in  their  own  stores  of 
snowstorms  past  of  skating  on  the  farm 
pond,  of  doing  evening  chores  and  of  social 
trauma  on  the  school  bus. 

Bertha  talks  about  her  youth  in  Finland, 
the  memories  of  war,  of  bombs  and  bullets. 
Gus  talks  of  warming  the  crankcase  on  the 
Ford  with  a  hubcap  full  of  burning  corncobs 
so  he  could  get  Bertha  to  the  hospital  for 
the  birth  of  their  middle  daughter.  Bertha 
tells  of  the  night  they  got  electricity,  of  her 
hands  bathed  in  electric  lamplight.  Ous 
brags  of  picking  150  bushels  of  com  a  day, 
by  hand.  David  tells  of  riding  a  motorcycle 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  lives  through 
the  final  years  of  the  '60s,  right  there  on 
Haight.  Sally-Anne  laughs  about  a  hair-rais- 
ing hitchhiking  trip  through  Canada,  just 
before  she  and  David  settled  down  with 
farming. 

TOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOD  ABE  XATIRG 

The  kitchen  table  also  is  the  place  for 
food. 

"One  of  the  best  things  about  living  on 
the  farm  is  that  you  know  what  you're 
eating."  Sally-Anne  said.  "Our  kids  are 
going  to  be  healthy." 

The  Bensons  raise  all  their  own  meat- 
beef  and  lamb  and  chicken.  They  milk  an 
aging  cow.  Bluma.  and  maintain  a  chicken- 
house  for  the  eggs.  They  raise  most  of  their 
own  vegetables,  eating  fresh  in  season,  and 
frozen  and  caiuied  through  the  winter. 
They  pick  apples  for  sauces  and  cider.  On 
any  given  day,  the  kitchens  of  Bertha  and 
SaUy-Anne  are  redolent  with  the  odors  of 
fresh  bread  or  pies,  meat  stews  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

"Orandpa  <Ous  Benson)  always  figured 
food  was  fuel,  and  he  wanted  plenty  of  it," 
Sally-Anne  said.  "David  grew  up  that  way. 
too.  and  it's  a  necessary  thing— sometimes, 
when  it's  cold,  and  you  have  to  work  out- 
side, it  seems  like  you  can't  eat  enough  to 
keep  yourself  going." 

Kitchen  operations  are  passed  deliberate- 
ly   and    carefully    down    the    generations. 


Heather  goes  to  Bertba'i  kitchen  to  leam 
about  apple  pies.  Together,  they  build  a  pie 
from  scratch,  an  extended  process  that  in- 
volves diflcuaslon  of  all  the  reasons  for  each 
different  action  and  ingredient. 

"What  about  nutmeg?" 

"Just  a  little.  Here.  Just  shake  it  on,  Juat  a 
touch  .  .  .  But  plenty  of  butter.  The  more 
butter  the  better  it  is.  So  never  skimp  on 
butter  .  .  ." 

"And  you  roll  this?" 

"You  pinch  it,  here.  That  seals  it  up,  and 
it  makes  it  look  nice  .  .  ." 

The  farm  year  began  in  late  spring.  The 
entire  world  seemed  composed  of  different 
shades  and  tints  of  green.  The  air  was  soft 
and  humid  and  still.  The  only  breeze  was  ar- 
tificial, bom  of  the  motion  of  the  hayrack, 
and.  at  that,  not  enough  to  ruffle  the  hair 
on  a  forearm.  In  the  shade  of  the  wind 
break,  it  was  almost  cooL  As  the  tractor 
moved  out  the  front  gate  past  the  maObox. 
crunching  over  the  gravel  shoulder,  simllght 
fell  on  the  bare  necks  and  lightly  clothed 
shoulders,  and  heat  prickled  on  the  skin. 

"You  gotta  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines."  Sally-Anne  Benson  said  cheerfully, 
swinging  her  legs  off  the  rack  as  her  hus- 
band, David,  towed  it  out  to  the  west  field 
with  the  David  Brown  tractor. 

SaUy-Anne  Benson's  nickname  is  Sago,  an 
acronym  of  her  maiden  name.  Sally-Anne 
Greeley,  with  the  "o"  tagged  on  for  reasons 
of  euphony.  She  is  a  small  woman,  5  feet 
tall,  105  pounds,  and  pretty.  She  is  a  teacher 
(mornings  only)  at  a  Worthington  Montes- 
sori  school,  the  mother  of  Heather  and 
Anton  Benson,  a  good  cook,  an  enthusiastic 
dancer,  a  maker  and  drinker  of  apple  cider, 
a  milker  of  cows  and  a  doer  of  any  number 
of  other  things,  including  a  frequent  driver 
of  tractors.  She  drives  at  hay-making. 

"You  have  to  keep  the  moisture  down,  ao 
you  wait  late  enough  in  the  moming  to  get 
the  dew  off,"  she  said.  "You  mostly  won't 
get  out  much  before  10  or  11.  A  hot  day 
with  the  sun  shining  and  a  good  wind  will 
really  dry  the  hay  out." 

nRST  CTTTTIIfG  OF  HAY  A  GOOD  OltX 

In  the  field,  David  and  Sally-Anne  traded 
places,  David  hopping  on  the  rack  while  she 
drove  the  tractor  over  windrows  of  hot 
yellow  hay. 

If  haying  was  a  card,  it  would  be  the 
queen  of  diamonds— a  sweetness  with  a  defi- 
nite edge  to  it.  Hay  is  the  fint  crop  of  the 
year,  the  first  payback. 

And  the  first  cutting  of  hay  on  the 
Benson  farm  was  a  good  one.  It  was  baled 
and  stacked  while  the  sun  shined  and  the 
daily  temperature  climbed  over  100  degrees. 

The  drying  alfalfa  smells  like  ginger  and 
something  else,  a  sweet,  fat  odor  riding  the 
silky  summer  breezes  with  gravel  dust  and 
gasoline  fumes,  riding  into  the  elbow-out 
side  windows  of  dusty  old  automobUes. 

Baling  means  long,  lingering  hours  of  twi- 
light as  the  solstice  approaches.  Old,  weath- 
ered grey  wood  in  the  hay  rack.  Warm  water 
from  glass  Jars,  and  never  enough  of  it.  Hay 
cuts  on  forearms.  Twine  grooves  in  the  pads 
of  fingers.  Sweat-soaked  leather  gloves.  T- 
shirts  sticking  to  the  back  and  chest.  Dry 
lips.  The  Sim  carving  at  the  eyes.  Arms 
leaden  and  aching  with  fire. 

Baling  is  noise.  A  baler  is  a  strange,  vio- 
lent piece  of  machinery.  Trailed  behind  a 
tractor,  it  picks  up  pre-cut  and  dried  wind- 
rows of  hay— alfalfa,  mostly— smashes  and 
pounds  them  into  a  bale,  ties  the  bale  with 
twine  and  ejects  the  bale  from  a  upward- 
slanting  chute  that  just  touches  the  front 
edge  of  the  hayrack. 


A  hayrack  is  the  open  wagon  pulled 
behind  the  baler.  You  stand  at  the  front 
edge  of  the  rack,  knees  bent  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  the  bumpy  ride,  hands  protected 
by  leather  gloves  which  are  sweat-soaked  In 
minutes  and  when  the  bale  comes  up,  you 
reach  out  with  the  stronger  arm,  snag  the 
twine  with  your  tlngera,  lift  and  grunt,  bal- 
ance the  bale  on  your  out-thrust  hipa,  take 
three  or  four  quick  steps  to  the  back  of  the 
radt  and  push  the  bale  onto  the  stack. 

And  go  back  for  another. 

"Like  this.  Stack  it  like  thU.  That'U  Ue  it 
together,"  David  Benson  shouted  as  the 
first  bales  pushed  over  the  Up  of  the  rack. 

There  is  a  pattern  to  stacking,  as  Benson 
demonstrated.  The  first  bale  is  set  aU  the 
way  to  the  back,  with  its  long  side  paraUel 
to  the  side  of  the  rack.  The  rest  of  the  bales 
are  placed  with  their  long  sides  paraUel  to 
the  back  of  the  rack.  The  pattem  is  re- 
versed on  the  next  level,  so  the  bales  always 
cross  each  other  from  one  level  to  the  next. 

"We're  going  to  be  stacking  these  up  over 
our  heads,  so  you  want  to  tie  them  together 
like  that— so  the  whole  pUe  doesn't  faU  off 
on  the  road  back  to  the  bam.  It  gives  you 
just  that  Uttle  bit  of  stability."  Benson  said. 

The  work  was  hard  and  unremitting.  The 
stackers  took  turns  grabbing,  swinging  and 
stacking,  the  baler  hammering  all  the  whUe, 
Sago  half-turned  in  her  tractor  seat  as  it 
roUed  up  and  down  the  field. 

When  the  rack  was  fuU,  it  was  towed  back 
to  the  iMum.  The  bales  were  sw\mg  off  the 
rack  and  onto  an  elevator,  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery that  looks  like  a  cross  between  a 
conveyor  belt  and  an  escalator.  It's  even 
noiser  than  the  baler. 

"You  guys  unload  the  rack,  and  we'U  go 
up  to  the  top  and  stack,"  Benson  said.  The 
men  on  the  bottom  began  puUing  bales  off 
the  rack  and  dropping  them  onto  the  eleva- 
tor. Up  in  the  loft,  the  bales  popped  off 
much  the  same  way  they  had  popped  out  of 
the  baler.  Benson  and  a  friend  hooked  and 
grunted  and  lifted,  as  they  had  on  the  rack, 
and  carried  the  bales  as  far  back  and  high  in 
the  bam  as  possible. 

HKAT  Ilf  THX  BARN  WXIGHS  Uf  THB  LTTHGB 

The  bam,  in  its  own  way.  is  as  bad  as  the 
field.  Balers  are  exposed  to  the  fierce.  sUc- 
ing  sunlight,  but  in  the  bam  the  heat  is 
close,  dense  and  heavy,  sitting  in  the  lungs 
like  soup. 

"When  I  was  16,  a  friend  and  I  hired  out 
aU  over  to  bale,"  Benson  said.  "We  could 
throw  bales  aU  day.  Boy.  were  we  in  shape. 
Baling  wiU  do  that  for  you.  It  takes  a  Uttle 
longer  after  3S." 

"You  ought  to  start  a  spa  for  yuppies." 
Benson  was  told.  "The  Benson  Hay  Plan— 
$160  a  day.  good  meals,  guaranteed  to  whip 
the  body  into  shape  in  only  14  days." 

"You'd  have  to  be  able  to  stand  yuppies 
for  14  days." 

"A  major  drawback." 

"Not  more  than  30  bales  left,  now." 

"You  said  that  30  bales  ago." 

"Yeah,  but  I  was  lying  then." 

Early  summer. 

"Remember,"  David  Benson  asked,  "going 
out  there  with  the  hoes  and  chopping  the 
weeds  out?" 

The  Bensons  have  hoes.  A  lot  of  hoes, 
kept  sharp  with  a  grinder,  one  for  every 
member  of  the  famUy,  for  cousins  and  sis- 
ters and  out-of-town  visitors. 

A  hoe,  for  the  Bensons.  is  a  phUosophlcal 
statement. 

"The  soU  has  been  here  since  the  glaciers 
left,  and  you  could  grow  Just  about  any- 
thing on  it,"  Benson  said.  "Since  we've  start- 
ed farming  it,  we  haven't  done  It  any  good. 


We  send  a  lot  of  it  right  down  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  every  year,  pour  all  klnda  of  chemi- 
cals on  it.  Who  knows  what  well  wind  up 
doing  to  it? 

"There's  an  alternative  to  all  that.  If 
you're  willing  to  take  a  Uttle  leas,  you  can 
get  along  without  aU  the  fertUizers  and  the 
Lauo  and  Blgfoot  (herbicides).  It  means 
you've  got  to  do  handwork,  but  that's  OK, 
too— you  buUd  up  a  relationship  with  the 
land  by  working  on  it.  You  put  so  much 
work  Into  a  piece  of  land,  and  you  start  get- 
ting protective.  That's  got  to  be  good  for  it, 
in  the  long  run." 

Hoeing  is  one  of  the  bad  Jobs  of  the  farm 
year.  It's  not  particularly  hard  work,  like 
haying,  nor  does  It  take  much  skill,  as  plow- 
ing does.  It's  hard  in  a  different  way.  It  de- 
mands attention,  but  lacks  drama.  The  work 
is  constant,  but  there  is  Uttle  sense  of 
progress. 

The  principal,  villain  in  the  soybean  field 
is  the  Canadian  thistle,  a  tall,  tough,  bristly 
plant  that  crowds  beans  and  chokes  com- 
bines. It  grows  in  shapleless  patches  that 
pay  Uttle  attention  to  the  order  of  bean 
rows. 

The  Individual  thistles  seem  to  grow  best 
near  the  stems  of  com  or  beans.  The  this- 
tles have  to  be  hooked  out  with  the  hoe, 
rather  than  simply  attacked  with  brute 
force. 

BOXING  THX  BKAN  FIILO  IS  THX  WORST 

"This  has  got  to  be  the  worst,"  SaUy-Anne 
Benson  said,  halfway  through  a  round  of 
hoeing  in  the  bean  field.  A  thistle  patch 
traUed  across  the  rows  in  front  of  her.  She 
was  sweating  hard,  her  face  brown  and  un- 
happy in  the  hot  summer  sun.  Two  friends 
were  working  with  her,  and  they  both 
stopped. 

"I  thought  you  said  it  wasn't  that  bad." 
said  one,  leaning  on  his  hoe. 

"I  keep  forgetting,"  she  said. 

The  Bensons  have  relatives  and  friends  In 
the  Twin  Cities  who  come  down  with  their 
famUies  to  help.  "It's  a  famUy  get-together, 
and  It's  a  good  chance  for  David  and  I  to 
tiOk."  SaUy-Anne  said  one  night  at  the 
kitchen  table. 

"Most  of  the  time,  he's  on  the  tractor  and 
I'm  doing  something  else,  or  I'm  on  the  trac- 
tor and  he's  doing  something  else,  or  I'm  at 
the  house  and  he's  in  the  field,  or  I'm  at 
school  and  he's  in  the  shop.  This  is  one 
thing  we  do  together,  at  least." 

But  not  on  this  day.  The  relatives  had  not 
come  down  yet.  David  was  cultivating  the 
com  with  the  tractor,  and  the  bean  field 
stood  there,  demanding  attention,  its  this- 
tles spreading  and  sprouting  with  great  glee. 

"This,"  SaUy-Anne  said,  "is  the  worst." 

At  the  end  of  each  round  of  hoeing  (a 
round  is  one  trip  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  field)  SaUy-Anne  drank  water  from  the 
gallon  glass  Jugs  left  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows.  Her  face  glowed  with  heat  and  dehy- 
dration. 

"Maybe  you're  too  smaU  to  do  this,"  a 
friend  told  her. 

"Why?" 

"Your  body's  surface  area  Is  a  lot  bigger 
compared  to  your  weight  than  with  larger 
people.  Maybe  you  dehydrate  a  lot  more 
than  we  do." 

"I  don't  know.  It  sure  is  hot." 

"How  many  more  rows?" 

"Just  down  to  there— you  can  see  the  end. 
Four  more  rounds,  maybe." 

"Two  hours?" 

"I  don't  think  I  can  do  It  two  more  hours." 

"How  about  this?  See,  you  set  up  a  Benson 
Academy  of  Performing  Art  and  you  apply 
for  a  grant  from  the  arts  councU,  and  then 


you  hire  a  bunch  of  ttarvlng  artlgta  tram 
the  dtles,  and  give  them  hoet  and  tell  them 
that  this  la  a  performance  of  life  and  death 
and  they  are  out  here  to  kill.  Majrbe  «• 
could  tape  It  and  run  it  on  public  TV." 

"How  about  this?  We  get  some  hara  krtah- 
nas  and  teU  them  the  thistles  are  the  mani- 
festation of  evU,  and  they  could  dance 
through  the  fields  with  their  hoes,  hart- 
hart,  rama-rama .  . 

And  paasert-by,  had  there  been  any,  would 
have  seen  two  large  dust-covered  men  and  a 
smaU.  tired  woman  doing  an  impromptu 
hart  krlshna  dance  with  hoes.  In  a  bladnc 
sun  In  the  Benson  soybean  field,  not  far 
from  the  Iowa  line.  In  southwestern  Minne- 
sota. 

Autumn. 

If  a  playing  card  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  1986  soybean  harvest.  It  would  be  what? 
The  ace  of  hearts?  A  warm  card,  a  card  of 
the  highest  level.  Soybeans  are  the  cash 
crop,  the  money  crop,  the  crop  that  wlU 
decide  how  the  year  goes.  Even  a  smaU  crop 
Is  a  pleasure  to  harvest. 

David  Benson,  the  worry  lines  etched 
around  his  eyes,  stood  at  the  edge  of  his 
field,  plucked  a  few  pods,  shelled  out  the 
small.  yeUow  soybeans  and  popped  them 
into  his  mouth. 

"Soft.  They're  so  soft,  they're  mushy,"  he 
said.  "Run  these  beans  through  a  combine 
and  you'd  lose  them,  you'd  Just  mash  them 
up." 

The  trouble  began  in  early  August. 

"Rain  came  just  about  the  second  week  of 
August— right  after  I  bought  that  Deuts 
(tractor),"  he  said.  "I  remember  we  only 
used  it  once,  and  after  that,  it  was  always 
too  wet  to  get  In  the  fields.  The  rain  waa 
OK  at  first.  We  already  had  the  oaU  out, 
and  the  second  cutting  of  hay,  and  the  com 
needed  a  touch  of  wet  weather.  But  It  never 
stopped.  It  Just  kept  going.  Here  It  Is  the 
middle  of  October,  and  we're  usuaUy  finish- 
ing up  everything,  just  about  now.  We 
haven't  been  able  to  get  In  the  fields.  We 
haven't  even  touched  the  beans." 

At  the  house,  Ous  Benson,  from  his  easy 
chair  next  to  the  kitchen  table,  said.  "I've 
never  seen  anything  like  it  In  83  years.  It's 
never  been  this  wet  and  this  late." 

"It's  getting  cold."  David  said.  "If  we  get 
snow,  IfU  drag  the  beans  right  onto  the 
ground.  You  can't  combine  that  way.  We'd 
lose  the  crop.  That's  $9,000  in  beans  in  that 
one  field  down  there,  and  it'd  be  gone  Just 
lUie  pf  f  it. 

"It  happened  one  time  to  us— no  snow,  but 
hall.  I  remember,  we  ran  up  and  stood  In 
the  doorway  and  watched  the  hail  come 
down  and  take  the  beans  right  out.  Took 
them  right  out.  I  tried  to  get  in  and  com- 
bine, but  there  wasn't  any  point  in  it.  We'd 
get  a  few  beans,  but  It  cost  us  more  in  fuel 
than  we  were  getting  out.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing's ever  a  total  loss— I  plowed  those  beans 
under,  and  the  next  year  that  soU  was  ter- 
rific. Beans  make  good  manure:  it's  the  kind 
of  manure  you  wish  you  could  afford  to  put 
on  the  land.  buUd  It  up." 

WCATHKR  TORN  DRY 

Two  weeks  later,  everything  changed.  The 
rains  broke  and  the  weather  turned  dry. 

By  Monday,  Oct.  38,  the  harvest  was  on.  It 
was  a  Monday  of  the  full  Moon.  Not  the 
harvest  moon  of  September,  but  the  hun- 
ters' moon. 

To  a  man  traveling  down  Highway  60,  the 
major  diagonal  road  way  from  Mankato  to 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  Minnesota,  the 
buntera'  moon  was  like  a  lamp  flying  along 
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the  edge  of  the  road,  Ulumtnatlng  the  Und- 
acape. 

On  other  trips,  on  other  days,  the  land- 
scape had  been  stllL  The  windbreaks  around 
the  farm  houses,  as  seen  in  the  moonlight. 
had  looked  like  vast  ships  in  a  dark  ocean 
anchorage,  their  blue  mercury-vapor  yard- 
lights  serving  as  warning  lights  at  the  peak 
of  unseen  mainmasts. 

And  all  of  the  small  towns  had  gone  to 
sleep  early.  Lake  Crystal,  Madella.  St. 
James,  Butterfield,  Mountain  Lake, 
Bingham  Lake,  Windom.  Heron  Lake,  Brew- 
ster—aU  strung  out  on  Highway  60  like 
roeary  beads,  and  aU  asleep  by  11  p.m. 
Farmers'  hours. 

But  different  fanners'  hours  were  kept  be- 
neath this  hunter's  moon.  The  landscape 
was  alive  with  combines  that  crawled  and 
clawed  their  way  through  endless  miles  of 
rust-brown  soybeans.  Grain  trucks  roared 
down  sideroads  and  onto  the  highway,  the 
elevators  were  lit  and  working  hard,  and  lo- 
comotives maneuvered  grain  cars  onto  eleva- 
tor sidings. 

The  towns  were  awake.  The  Dairy  Queens 
and  groceries  were  open.  Clusters  of  dusty, 
tired  men  in  work  shirts  and  pinstriped  bib 
overalls  gather  aroung  the  back  of  pickup 
trucks,  their  smiles  flashing  in  the  electric 
light.  The  harvest.  A  month  late,  but 
oomingin. 

A  TIMK  FOB  TBI  PIXLDS 

Benson  got  his  beans  out  in  a  week  of 
hard  work,  sitting  on  top  of  the  combine, 
churning  through  dark,  clean  fields.  Not  a 
time  for  talking.  Just  a  time  for  the  fields. 

A  bean  combine,  like  most  working  farm 
equipment  makes  no  concession  to  beauty. 
It's  an  ungainly  thing,  like  a  giant  green 
stinkbug,  groaning  and  lurching  through 
the  fields,  pulling  dried  bean  plants  in  the 
front,  spewing  shredded  leaves  and  stems 
from  the  back.  The  pale  yeUow  beans  go 
into  an  interior  tank,  to  be  diuiped  later  In 
high-sided  wagons. 

Some  farmers  take  the  beans  straight  into 
the  local  cooperative  elevator.  On  the 
Benson  farm,  the  wagons  are  towed  to  the 
main  farmyard  and  dumped  into  storage 
bins. 

"You  can't  really  know  what  it  feels  like 
unless  you've  done  it.  Oosh,  it  Just  feels  so 
good  to  get  them  out,"  Benson  said.  "Re- 
member going  out  there  with  the  hoes  and 
chopping  the  weeds  out?  This  is  the  payoff. 
These  beans  are  clean.  Look  at  those 
beans." 

Later  comes  a  colder  Judgment. 

"The  beans.  I'd  say,  were  mediocre,"  he 
said.  "I  mean,  they're  all  right,  but  we  got 
maybe  30  bushel  an  acre,  average.  We've 
gotten  used  to  more  than  35,  40  bushel  an 
acre— but  that  wet  weather  back  in  August 
maybe  kept  the  pods  from  forming  like  they 
usually  do.  Maybe— I  don't  know." 

Though  the  crop  was  only  fair,  the  feeling 
ranains  warms. 

"I'm  glad  we  got  them  off."  he  said. 
"Oosh.  it  makes  you  feel  good." 

Closing  down  the  year.  Snow  whips 
through  Ous  Benson's  farmyard,  and 
wagons  of  com  wait  to  be  unloaded. 

"We've  got  to  close  the  big  door."  David 
Benson  said.  "That's  always  a  Job." 

The  "big  door"  is  the  huge,  drop-down 
door  to  the  barn's  hayloft.  Eight  feet  wide 
and  perhaps  10  feet  tall,  it  hangs  upside 
down  beneath  Its  open  doorway  all  through 
the  summer. 

To  lift  it  into  place,  ropes  are  run  from 
the  back  of  the  door  to  a  series  of  pullles 
inside  the  roof  of  the  bam,  then  down  to 
the  ground  floor.  A  single  thumb-thick  tow 


rope  emerges  from  a  ground-level  door  di- 
rectly beneath  the  big  door.  That  end  of  the 
rope  is  tied  to  a  pickup  truck  bumper,  and 
the  pickup  hauls  the  door  up. 

On  the  first  attempt,  a  side  rope  broke 
and  the  door  fell  back. 

"Gol-damed  rope  has  probably  been  here 
since  1938."  Benson  muttered.  Working 
bare-handed  to  imtie  the  broken  rope,  and 
retie  the  new  one,  was  a  slow,  clumsy  task. 
When  he  was  done,  Benson  climbed  back 
into  the  pickup  and  put  it  in  gear. 

"Easy,  easy,  easy  ...  get  the  hooks,  get 
the  hooks .  .  ." 

As  the  door  swung  up,  the  light  in  the 
bam  died  and  the  outside  sounds  were  muf- 
fled. The  change  was  anything  but  subtle, 
the  loft  changing  from  airy  balcony  to  com- 
fortable cave  with  the  creaking  swing  of  the 
great  door.  The  metallic  sound  of  the  catch- 
hooks  confirmed  the  closing. 

CORK  IS  LAST  CROP  IM 

The  closing  of  the  bam  is  one  acknowledg- 
ment of  winter's  approach.  The  final  ac- 
knowledgment—the final  concession— comes 
with  the  com  harvest. 

"When  the  last  of  the  com  is  in,  that's  it." 
Benson  said.  "There's  all  kinds  of  other 
stuff  you  keep  doing,  but  that's  it.  really. 
After  that,  it's  getting  ready  for  winter,  and 
waiting  for  spring." 

As  the  storm  came  in,  Benson  towed  the 
broken  com  picker  back  to  the  shop  and  left 
it.  There  were  other  tasks  to  be  done— two 
loads  of  waiting  com  to  be  imloaded,  the 
house  to  be  converted  to  its  winter  configu- 
ration. 

The  high-sided  grain  wagons  were  towed 
under  a  rack  that  looked  much  like  a  child's 
swing  set  without  the  swings.  A  winch,  run 
by  a  tractor's  power  takeoff,  was  hooked  to 
the  front  comers  of  the  wagon.  When  the 
winch  cable  was  tightened,  the  front  of  the 
wagon  lifted  from  the  ground  and  the  com 
slid  through  small  doors  at  the  back. 

Beneath  the  back  of  the  wagon  was  the 
lowest  step  of  the  com  elevator,  which 
boosted  the  com  to  the  top  of  the  crib, 
where  it  was  dropped  inside.  The  process 
was  simple,  efficient  and  noisy. 

"The  com  is  hardly  worth  growing,  if  you 
were  going  to  try  to  sell  it,"  Benson  said  as 
he  watched  the  elevator  carry  the  neat 
yellow  ears  Into  the  crib.  "We  feed  most  of 
it,  so  we're  OK.  Even  if  we  don't  sell  the 
beef,  we  can  always  eat  it." 

As  the  snowstorm  intensified— the  televi- 
sion weathermen  now  were  calling  it  a  bliz- 
zard—the Bensons  began  talking  about  the 
conversion  of  their  home. 

When  David  and  Sally-Aime  married,  and 
then  later  moved  back  to  his  parents'  farm, 
they  bought  an  aging  house.  Although  they 
worked  to  make  it  livable,  it  never  had  good 
insulation  or  modem  heating  systems. 

TBK  HOUSB  HKKDS  WIlTTERIZIIfG 

The  Bensons  heat  with  wood,  kerosene 
and  sometimes  oil;  wood  is  the  mainstay.  In 
the  spring,  the  big  Ashley  woodstove  is 
moved  out  of  the  front  room  to  storage.  In 
the  fall,  it  regains  its  dark,  glowering  promi- 
nence in  front  of  the  couch. 

"It's  always  nice  to  have  visitors  at  a  time 
like  this,"  Benson  said  cheerfully.  "We  can 
use  the  help  moving  the  stove." 

The  conversion  was  quick  but  heavy.  The 
big  old  upright  piano  was  pushed  and  car- 
ried from  one  wall  to  the  next  while  Sally- 
Aime  ran  around  with  a  broom,  chanting. 
"Wait,  wait  just  a  minute." 

When  she  was  satisfied  with  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  furniture,  the  Ashley  was 
mounted  carefully  on  cinderblocks  and  the 


chimney  pipe  was  fitted  carefully  on  top  of 
It. 

Sally-Anne  further  winterized  the  house 
by  taping  large  pieces  of  transparent  plastic 
over  drafty  windows.  All  of  the  Bensons 
worked  together  to  shovel  snow  around  the 
house's  foundation  to  prevent  wind  from 
getting  beneath  the  house. 

"The  hardest  part  of  living  here  is  the 
winter,"  Sally-Anne  said.  "The  wind  never 
stops,  and  when  it's  10  below,  or  20  below, 
you  feel  like  it's  cutting  your  face  open.  It 
can  go  on  like  that  for  days.  You  don't  go 
outside  except  when  you  absolutely  have  to. 
You  feel  like  you're  living  in  a  cave." 

As  the  Bensons  rearranged  the  living 
room  for  winter,  the  storm  intensified. 

"Can  you  see  Blgelow?  The  lights?"  Sally- 
Anne  asked  at  9  p.m. 

No.  There  was  nothing  out  there  but  the 
suffocating  white  mill  of  the  storm. 

Near  dawn,  the  storm  began  to  weaken. 
By  mid-moming,  Blgelow  was  visible  again. 
Drifts  blocked  the  road  outside  the  house, 
but  David,  expecting  them,  had  left  a  car  in 
a  non-drifting  area  of  the  road  during  the 
night.  The  Bensons  were  still  mobile. 

The  next  two  days  were  cold.  On  the  third 
day,  the  weather  turned  milder,  and  Benson 
thought  about  the  com  again. 

"Maybe  I  could  use  the  bigger  tractor  and 
pull  the  picker  through  there,"  he  said.  He 
decided  to  try.  Repairs  on  the  picker  took 
two  hours,  and  he  pulled  it  down  to  the 
cornfield  and  through  the  snow.  It  worked. 

"I  figure  two  hard  days  and  it'll  be  done," 
he  said  with  evident  pleasure,  ice  bristling 
from  his  mustache,  as  he  towed  the  first  full 
wagon  back  to  crib.  "You  see  us  go  through 
there?  She  pulled  right  through."  He  patted 
the  tractor. 

It  didn't  work  quite  that  way.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  the  week  struggling  with  the  in- 
creasingly crusty  snow  and  breakdowns  with 
the  picker. 

"It's  the  ice  going  through  it."  he  said.  "It 
puts  a  heck  of  a  strain  on  all  the  machin- 
ery." 

But  he  did  finish. 

For  the  work  he  had  done,  for  all  the 
planting,  cultivating,  hoeing,  the  waiting  for 
the  rain  to  stop,  the  tension  of  the  late 
fall— for  all  that,  he  finished  without  fan- 
fare, although  you  almost  expected  there  to 
be  some. 

There  was  not.  He  pulled  the  picker  over 
the  last  rows  of  com,  through  the  snow,  and 
drove  home. 

On  a  cold,  snowy  November  day,  I  climbed 
the  soft  steps  of  baled  hay  to  a  place  near 
the  peak  of  the  Bensons'  big  red  bam.  and 
made  some  final  notes. 

A  bam  is  a  place  of  mysteries.  A  place  of 
birth  and  death  and  endless  sweat.  A  place 
of  hatches  up  and  down,  of  unexpected 
turnings  and  gates  and  barriers,  a  place 
where  you  can  build  a  castle  or  a  fort  or  a 
nest  in  the  bales  of  hay. 

In  seven  months  of  reporting  on  the 
Benson  family  and  their  farm,  I  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  bam  20  or  30  or  40  times.  So, 
on  the  last  day,  as  I  left  for  the  bam.  Sally- 
Anne  asked,  half-teasing,  "Ooing  to  think?" 

I  was.  When  I  stepped  inside  the  bam,  I 
found  Ous  Benson's  big  hound,  Moses, 
curled  up  on  a  bale  of  hay  a  few  feet  from 
Bluma,  the  aging  milk  cow.  I  stepped  over 
Moses  and  climbed  the  steps  made  by  the 
bales  until  I  reached  the  peak.  Six  half-  ^ 
grown  bam  cats— four  tigers  and  two  call-  ^ 
cos,  the  survivors  of  the  summer  litter*— 
climbed  right  along  with  me,  curious  about 
the  intrusion. 


A  bun  Is  basically  a  large  wooden  enve- 
lope designed  to  keep  the  worst  of  the 
weather  off  whatever  Is  stored  Inside— hay, 
■niiwia  miscellaneous  equipment  and  tools. 
It  is  not  designed  to  be  as  weatherproof  as  a 
house.  Up  near  the  top  of  the  bam,  light 
snow  were  filtering  in  through  cracks 
around  the  big  door,  a  hole  in  a  window 
pane  and  other  places. 

The  cats  stepped  carefully  around  the 
snow  and  sat  down  to  watch.  And  I  sat  down 
to  think  about  the  year,  the  faces  and 
names,  the  things  we  did.  the  way  the  farm 
looked  and  felt. 

To  tell  the  story  of  a  farm  family,  over  a 
growing  year,  is  difficult  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  do  it  honestly.  As  you  accumulate 
information,  you  find  too  many  bits  that 
will  not  fit  into  a  smooth-flowing  story- the 
low  cards  in  the  deck,  in  a  way. 

But  an  accumulation  of  low  cards  can 
make  a  powerful  hand— you's  bet  the  house 
on  four  deuces  in  draw  poker.  So  what  do 
you  do  with  the  small  bits,  the  pieces  that 
characterize  the  land,  the  people,  the  work? 

In  the  months  of  interviewing  and  writing, 
I  never  told  how  the  Bensons  fight  occasion- 
ally, as  any  sane  couple  does,  and  how, 
when  they  have  a  difference  of  opinion, 
they  call  each  other  "honey"  in  every  other 
sentence. 

Nor  did  I  say  much  about  the  killing  of 
animals— the  butchering  of  chickens,  the 
transportation  of  sheep  to  the  locker, 
David's  comment  that  the  beef  cattle  "rep- 
resent a  lot  of  com  and  work,"  or  his  sug- 
gestion that  he  can  maintain  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  his  animals  at  the  same  time 
he  quite  happUy  sends  them  to  slaughter. 

I  never  wrote  much  about  Sally-Anne's 
htinger  for  seafood  or  about  Heather  play- 
ing beginner's  Bach  on  the  old  upright  $25 
piano. 

I  never  wrote  anything  about  the  stock 
tank  used  as  a  swimming  pool,  about  the 
tire  swing  in  the  back  yard,  about  the  sweat- 
Inflamed  forearm  cuts  left  by  haying,  about 
how  the  handles  of  the  hoes  are  worn  con- 
cave by  years  of  use,  about  how  drivers  wave 
to  each  other  when  passing  on  country 
roads  under  the  assimiption  they're  ac- 
quaintances or  wouldn't  be  there. 

I  never  wrote  about  the  peculiar  cast  of 
the  sun  on  the  prairie  at  dawn.  I  never 
wrote  about  Ous  Benson's  hands,  which  all 
by  themselves  look  like  50  years  of  farm- 
ing—or how  the  Bensons  link  hands,  big  and 
small,  rough  and  smooth,  to  say  grace 
before  meals. 

In  a  year  with  the  Bensons,  I've  been  writ- 
ing about  the  face  cards.  I  could  have  done 
as  well  with  the  deuces  and  treys.* 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX 
DEDUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  are  all  well  aware,  the  tax  reform 
debate  took  an  interesting  turn  last 
Thuraday  when  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  announced  a  new  proposal.  This 
new  proposal  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  other  major  tax  proposals— 
HH.  3838,  President  Reagan's  tax  pro- 
porals,  and  the  Fiimnce  Committee's 
original  draft  version.  The  proposal 
put  forth  last  week  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
implementing  a  flat-rate  tax  system. 
Such  an  idea  is  gaining  supporters 
each  and  every  day,  as  American  citi- 


Eens  become  more  and  more  frustrated 
with  the  present  Tax  Code. 

Under  the  new  plan,  all  deductions 
would  be  eliminated  while  the  14  tax 
brackets  would  be  reduced  to  Just 
two— 15  percent  and  25  percent.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  committee  will  now 
begin  to  work.  This  draft  is  revenue 
neutral,  so  any  deduction  which  is  re- 
stored must  take  money  from  else- 
where. In  all  likelihood,  this  will  mean 
raising  the  tax  rates.  Thus,  the  key  to 
getting  a  bill  out  of  committee  that 
will  satisfy  a  majority  of  Senators  is  to 
keep  the  draft  as  clean  as  possible. 
Each  and  every  special  interest  wiU  be 
out  to  get  their  special  deductions  re- 
stored. It  is  up  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee members  to  resist  the  upcom- 
ing onslaught. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  writ- 
ten to  Senator  Packwood  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. As  I  pointed  out  in  these  let- 
ters, the  most  costly  deduction  is  cur- 
rently that  for  State  and  local  taxes. 
In  the  effort  to  keep  the  new  proposal 
clean,  the  committee  members  must 
especially  resist  any  attempt  to  restore 
this  unfair  deduction.  To  restore  this 
deduction  would  necessitate  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  newly  proposed 
marginal  tax  rates.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  tax  reform  effort  worthwhile,  we 
must  achieve  a  significant  decrease  in 
tax  rates.  This  will  be  Impossible  If  the 
deduction  for  State  and  local  taxes  is 
restored  to  the  new  draft  which  the 
committee  will  begin  to  work  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Finance  Committee  keep  Senator 
Packwood's  new  proposal  as  clean  as 
possible.  If  we  see  a  repeat  of  the  ini- 
tial process  which  necessitated  this 
rather  drastic  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman,  tax  reform  may  suffer 
its  final  blow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Senator 
Packwood  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  letter  follows: 

VS.  SmATi, 
Waahington,  DC,  AprU  25. 1986. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
Oiairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
RweU  Senate  Office  Building.  WaAington, 
DC. 

Deak  Bob:  I  was  very  encouraged  to  hear 
about  your  new  proposal  for  tax  reform. 
The  idea  of  a  modified  flat  tax  with  no  de- 
ductions at  all  has  been  gaining  support 
throughout  the  nation  recently.  Such  a  pro- 
posal may  appear  to  be  drastic  or  even  radi- 
cal. However,  it  would  also  achieve  the  goals 
set  out  by  President  Reagan  last  Mar-  fair- 
ness, stanplldty,  and  economic  growth. 
Rather  than  Just  reshuffling  the  cards,  this 
type  of  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  accom- 
plish true  tax  reform. 

A  modified  flat  tax  also  has  Ite  problems. 
However,  these  problems  are  primarily  po- 
litical. Special  Interests  will  be  vying  to  have 
their  special  provisions  restored.  As  you 
have  pointed  out,  each  and  every  provision 
which  is  restored  will  have  to  result  In 
higher  individual  tax  rates.  The  more  costly 
the  deduction,  the  higher  the  rates  must  go. 
At  this  time,  there  is  no  deduction  more 


costly  than  that  for  state  and  local  taxes. 
To  retain  deductibility  will  require  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  the  rates  you  have  pro- 
posed. In  this  light,  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  restore  this  costly 
and  unfair  deduction  to  your  new  propoaaL 

If  tax  reform  Is  to  be  worthwhile,  there 
must  be  a  significant  reduction  In  tax  rates. 
Without  full  repeal  of  the  deduction  for 
state  and  local  taxes,  this  will  not  be  possi- 
ble. Again,  I  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  ensure  that  this  deduction  is  not  restored 
to  your  new  tax  proposal. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am 

OOIOOII  J.  HUMFBBKT, 

V.S.  SeiuUor.% 


THE  HOSTAGE  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  12  days 
ago  Peter  Kilbum  was  murdered  In 
Lebanon.  His  family,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  rema^iing  hostage  fami- 
lies, are  reunited  at  funeral  services 
today  in  California.  I  Join  them  in 
their  grief  and  in  their  hope  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  this  hostage 
crisis. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Mary 
McOrory's  recent  editorial  on  the  hos- 
tage crisis. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO. 

The  article  follows: 
Nbw  Attacks  Coulo  Doom  Hostagks 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Before  he  does  it  again.  President  Reagan 
might  stop  and  think  what  effect  a  new 
bombing  of  Libya  could  have  on  the  forgot- 
ten hostages  who  surely  represent  the  "In- 
nocent Americans"  for  whose  benefit  he  Is 
waging  war  on  Qaddafi. 

After  the  first  bombing  on  April  21,  the 
President  received  a  telegram  of  congratula- 
tion—one of  many,  of  course— from  Frank 
Sinatra.  It  said.  "Encore,  Encore.  Francis 
Albert." 

Mr.  Sinatra  holds  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
and  a  high  place  in  the  president's  esteem, 
but  let  us  hope  that  his  counsel  in  this  case 
will  not  prevail. 

When  the  president  told  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  he  was  ready  to  do  an 
encore  over  Tripoli  if  given  proof  of  more 
Qaddafi  evil,  he  was  applauded.  The  presi- 
dent added  that  he  won't  heslUte  to  hit 
Iran  and  Syria,  too,  if  he  gets  the  goods  on 
them. 

Most  Americans,  feel  awfully  good  about 
bombing  Tripoli,  but  before  he  gives  them  a 
chance  to  feel  even  better  about  a  repeat, 
they— and  he— might  take  a  moment  to 
think  about  the  hostages  stlU  being  held  In 
Lebanon  and  the  famlllet  who  dread  the 
ring  of  the  telephone  and  the  evening  news. 

AP  reporter  Terry  Anderson,  Fr.  Law- 
rence M.  Jenco.  Dean  Thomas  M.  Suther- 
land of  the  American  University  in  Beirut 
and  David  P.  Jaoobaen,  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's hospital  are  still  presumably  to- 
gether. Their  chances  for  sunrival  were  put 
in  enormous  Jeopardy  by  the  raid  and  will 
approach  the  vanishing  point  If  the  Fills 
fly  again  In  the  Middle  Bast, 

To  make  the  point  that  reprisal  breeds  re- 
prisal, kidnappers  delivered  the  body  of  an- 
other American  hostage— Peter  Kilbum.  li- 
brarian of  the  American  University— with  a 
note  saying  they  had  shot  him  in  retaliation 
for  the  raid. 
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The  message  seemed  clear  enough. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  focused 
on  the  fate  of  the  remaining  four. 

They  never  hear  about  them  from  the 
White  House,  although  the  president  pro- 
tested at  his  last  press  conference  that 
"they've  never  been  out  of  our  mind  for  a 
minute". 

Unllite  President  Carter  who  wore  his  hos- 
tages Ulce  a  halrshlrt  in  the  last  year  of  his 
presidency,  Reagan  iias  kept  his  distance 
from  the  families  of  the  Americans  held  in 
Lebanon.  It  is  not  like  him.  He  relates  pow- 
erfully to  individuals  in  trouble,  always  seiz- 
ing the  particular  over  the  general.  But  in 
this  instance,  he  has  reversed  himself.  He  is 
overlooking  the  welfare  of  four  known  indi- 
viduals in  the  interests  of  unluiown  Ameri- 
cans who  might  meet  a  similar  fate. 

He  never  even  mentioned  the  captives 
until  the  crisis  of  the  TWA  jetliner  forced 
him  to.  Then  he  said  he  would  not  settle  for 
the  return  of  the  39  from  the  plane;  he 
wanted  all  44  Americans  released.  (There 
were  at  that  time  seven  known  captives. 
Since  then,  embassy  employe,  William 
Buckley  reportedly  has  been  killed  in  addi- 
tion to  Kilbum,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Weir  has  been  released.) 

Jeremy  Levin,  a  Cable  News  Network  cor- 
respondent who  was  released  after  his  wife. 
Sis,  went  on  a  goodwill  mission  to  Damas- 
cus, says  he  thinks  it  is  the  absence  of  wives 
from  among  those  pressing  for  release  that 
has  made  the  difference. 

The  president  might  think  about  EHaine 
Collett,  the  American  wife  of  Alec  Collett.  a 
British  Journalist  kidnapped  while  on  a 
writing  assignment  for  the  United  Nations. 
Initially,  the  body  of  KUbum  was  identified 
as  that  of  her  husband.  After  Kilbum  was 
determined  to  be  the  victim,  her  husband's 
ci4>tors  released  a  gruesome  videotape  of  a 
man  being  hanged.  They  said  it  was  Collett. 
She  doesn't  know. 

The  president  did  not  call  the  Kilbum 
family  and  made  no  statement  about  his 
death. 

The  official  sUence  over  Kilbum  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  repeated  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  murder  of  Leon 
Klinghoffer,  a  passenger  on  the  Achille 
Lauro  which  was  seized  by  hijackers  in  a 
much-televised  crisis  of  last  October. 

"We  are  saddened  and  outraged  by  the 
brutal  killing  of  an  innocent  American," 
said  the  president. 

The  Tripoli  raid,  cheered  by  so  many 
Americans,  brought  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  relatives  of  the  hostages. 

Says  Peggy  Say,  Terry  Anderson's  sister, 
"I  don't  know  whether  they  didn't  think 
about  the  hostages  or  whether  they  did  and 
decided  they  might  have  to  be  sacrificed  in 
a  retaliation.  I  have  never  faced  the 
thought  unto  now  that  Terry  might  be  exe- 
cuted. The  president  is  protecting  American 
lives  in  the  future.  Whose  life  is  impor- 
tant?" 

David  Jacobsen's  son  Eric,  a  San  Francisco 
health  service  office  manager,  says  Reagan 
"is  waging  a  war  which  he  hopes  will  save 
lives  of  Americans  in  the  future,  but  there 
are  lives  of  Innocent  victims  that  need  to  be 
saved  now." 

More  bombings  will  bring  more  death  to 
many  Libyans,  or  even  Iranians  and  Syrians, 
and  may  deter  tomorrow's  terrorists.  The 
four  forgotten  hostages  are  Americans. 
They  are  innocent.  They  don't  deserve  to 
die  one  by  one,  which  could  happen  if 
Reagan  strikes  again.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Bfr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  milion.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SEcuRmr  Assistamce  Agenct. 

Washington,  DC,  April  24,  1986. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith   Transmittal    No.    86-33 
and   under   separate   cover   the   classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the   Department   of   the   Navy's   proposed 
Letter<s)  of  Offer  to  Portugal  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $216 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rudd, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-33] 

Notice  or  P>roposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser;  PortugaL 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value; 

MiUiont 

Major  Defense  Equipment  > $102 

Other 114 

Total 216 

■  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered; Equipment  and  services  for  the  Por- 
tuguese Frigate  Program  including:  3  sets^ 
HARPOON  shipboard  launcher  equipment; 
3  sets  NATO  SEASPARROW  surface  mis- 
sile systems;  3  MK  15  PHALANX  close-in 
weapon  systems;  24  ROM-84D  HARPOON 
canisterized  missiles;  72  MK  46  torpedoes  in 
helo-launch  containers;  24  RIM-7M  NATO 
SEASPARROW  missiles;  6  LM  2500  gas  tur- 
bine engines;  6  MK  32  Surface  Vessel  Torpe- 
do Tubes;  3  AN/SLQ-25  Torpedo  Counter- 
measure  Transmitting  sets;  shipboard  equip- 
ment; communications  equipment;  spare 
and  repair  parts;  contractor  training;  and 
technical  services. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (ABQ), 


(V)  Sales  ConunisBion.  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1984. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congreaa: 
April  24.  1986. 

PoucT  Justificatior 

Portugal— Frigate  Equipment  and  Serv- 
ices: The  Government  of  Portugal  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
services  for  the  Portuguese  Frigate  Program 
including  3  sets  HARPOON  shipboard 
launcher  equipment;  3  sets  NATO  SEA- 
SPARROW surface  missile  systems;  3  MK 
15  PHALANX  close-in  weapon  systems;  24 
RGM-84D  HARPOON  canisterized  missUes; 
72  MK  46  torpedoes  in  helo-launch  contain- 
ers; 24  RIM-7M  NATO  SEASPARROW  mis- 
siles; 6  LM  2500  gas  turbine  engines;  6  MK 
32  Surface  Vessel  "torpedo  Tubes:  3  AN/ 
SLQ-25  Torpedo  Countermeasure  Transmit- 
ting sets;  shipboard  equipment;  communica- 
tions equipment;  spare  and  repair  parts; 
contractor  training;  and  technical  services. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $216  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Portugal;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Portuguese  Navy  will  use  this  equip- 
ment and  services  in  its  new  frigate  pro- 
gram. These  frigates  will  be  employed  as  an 
anti-submarine  force  in  the  IBERLANT 
area  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Portugal 
will  have  no  difficulty  absorbing  this  equip- 
ment and  these  services  into  its  armed 
forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  services 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  General  Dy- 
namics of  Pomona,  California;  Raytheon 
Company  of  Wayland,  and  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts; Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  Aerojet  Electrosystems  of 
Azusa.  California;  McDonnell  Douglas  As- 
tronautics Company  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri; 
and  General  Electric  Company  of  C^cln- 
nati,  Ohio. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wlU  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Portugal.  Five 
contractor  representatives  will  be  required 
for  training  for  six  months  and  12  contrac- 
tor representatives  wiU  be  required  in  Por- 
tugal for  technical  services  for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


TELENA  BONNER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  concern  over  the 
plight  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  to 
commend  the  tireless  efforts  of  his 
wife,  Yelena  Bonner.  This  brave 
couple  has  continued  to  speak  out  In 
support  of  human  rights  despite  sus- 
tained harassment  orchestrated  by 
Soviet  officials  and  played  out  by  the 
KOB. 

In  1980,  the  Soviets  banished  Sak- 
harov to  the  closed  city  of  Oorky  in  an 


attempt  to  sever  his  links  to  the  West. 
In  1984.  Bonner  was  sentenced  to  5 
years  of  Internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  What  has 
been  their  crime?  Telling  the  truth 
about  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Sakharov  and  Bonner  were  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group,  a  voluntary, 
unofficial  organization  established  to 
monitor  and  Improve  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  Soviet 
Union,  along  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  32  other  European  na- 
tions, signed  the  accords  in  1975.  In 
signing  the  Final  Act,  the  Soviets  vol- 
untarily accepted  a  standard  of  basic 
hiunan  rights.  Their  compliance  has 
fallen  far  short  of  that  standard. 

As  Sakharov  is  quick  to  point  out. 
the  actions  against  him  and  his  wife 
are  "only  a  part  of  a  widespread  cam- 
paign against  dissidents."  He  has 
urged  that: 

The  governments  and  the  public  of  all 
countries  must  insist  on  the  unconditional 
and  complete  fulfillment  of  the  humanitari- 
an obligations  the  U.SJ3.R.  has  taken  upon 
itself,  in  particular,  in  the  United  Nations' 
International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
and  In  the  Helsinki  Accord. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  over  the  fate  of  Sakharov 
and  Bonner.  Yelena  Bonner  will  soon 
rejoin  her  husband  after  receiving 
much  needed  medical  treatment 
denied  her  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Bonner's 
steadfast  devotion  to  Sakharov  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  She 
has  truly  become  a  heroine  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle on  this  remarkable  woman  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

BoHHsa  A  Human  Rights  'HzROim' 
(By  Michael  Bezdek) 

Nkwtoii,  Mass.— In  the  West.  Telena 
Bonner  has  been  cast  almost  exclusively  in 
the  role  of  dutiful,  aUing  wife  of  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov,  the  Soviet  Union's  most  promi- 
nent dissident. 

But  in  Soviet  newspapers  and  magazines 
Yelena  Bonner  Is  portrayed  as  a  modem- 
day  Mata  Hari  whose  seductions  at  the 
behest  of  Zionists  and  the  CIA  have  turned 
men  against  their  wives  and  against  their 
country. 

Her  promised  silence  while  here  to  get 
medical  treatment  for  heart  and  eye  prob- 
lems keeps  the  picture  incomplete,  but  new 
documents  and  intenriewa  with  those  who 
know  her  indicate  that  the  first  character- 
ization is  inadequate  and  the  second  outra- 
geous. 

'ONE  or  THE  HXHOINBS' 

"She's  certainly  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
(human  rights)  movement.  She's  risked  a 
lot,"  said  Joshua  Rubenstein.  author  of 
"Soviet  Dlasldents." 

Her  two  children  paint  her  as  a  warrior-in- 
tellectual—kind  but  almost  always  serious. 
Independent  but  loyal,  tolerant  but  capable 
of  pundUng  a  KOB  adversary,  as  she  has 
done  on  at  least  two  oooasions. 


"She  always  had  compassion  toward  those 
who  were  suffering,  no  matter  for  what," 
said  her  daughter,  Tatiana,  "if  you  were 
standliig  on  a  conviction,  even  as  a  child, 
she  would  support  you." 

Yelena  Georglevna  Bonner  was  set  apart 
even  by  name.  As  her  son-in-law  tells  it,  the 
name  Bonner,  of  French  origin  while  the 
family  tree  has  aU  Asian  roots,  arose  in  the 
1800s  when  an  unknown  ancestor  traded 
papers  with  a  fellow  prisoner  on  the  way  to 
Siberia. 

BOTH  PARENTS  TAKEN  AWAT 

Bonner  was  on  the  run  within  hours  after 
her  birth  in  1923  in  the  remote  city  of  Merv. 
Her  mother  fled  the  hospital  with  newborn 
Yelena  after  being  warned  of  an  attack  by 
Muslims  hostile  to  the  Communists. 

Political  turmoil  displaced  her  again  in 
1937.  when  her  father,  an  Armenian  and  a 
member  of  the  party  elite,  disappeared  on 
his  way  to  work  in  Moscow,  the  apparent 
victim  of  a  Stalinist  purge.  Her  mother,  a 
Jew  and  a  government  health  worker,  was 
arrested  shortly  after  that  and  spent  the 
next  17  years  in  labor  camps  and  exile. 

Bonner  and  her  younger  brother.  Alexei. 
went  to  Leningrad  to  live  with  relatives. 

After  high  school,  Bonner  Joined  the 
army  as  a  nurse.  Though  enraged  over  the 
fate  of  her  parents,  she  volunteered  "as  a 
duty  of  the  heart,"  according  to  an  auto- 
biography. At  the  Volkhov  front  in  1941, 
enemy  shells  gave  her  head  injuries  that 
triggered  lifelong  eye  problems. 

After  the  war,  she  studied  medicine  and 
married  a  fellow  student,  Ivan  Semyonov. 
They  had  two  children,  Tatiana  in  1950  and 
Alexei  in  1956,  but  drew  apart  as  she 
became  more  politicaUy  active.  They  were 
divorced  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  a  pediatrician, 
she  wrote  for  magazines,  radio  and  medical 
Journals.  Her  circle  of  friends,  mainly 
Moscow  intellectuals,  continued  to  grow. 

When  the  human  rights  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union  gained  momentum  In  the  late 
1960s,  she  was  part  of  it.  helping  to  produce 
"The  Chronicle  of  Current  Events,"  which 
reported  rights  violations. 

She  gained  added  recognition  by  gaining 
entry  to  the  closed  trial  of  people  who  had 
tried  to  hijack  a  plane  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  then  distributing 
news  of  the  trial  in  public  pamphlets.  She 
got  into  court  by  posing  as  the  aunt  of  one 
defendant,  whose  diaries  she  later  smuggled 
out  of  prison. 

Her  activities  brought  her  into  contact 
with  Sakharov,  who  had  helped  develop  the 
Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  and  whose  first  wife 
had  died  of  cancer.  The  tough-talking 
Bonner  and  the  shy  physicist-philosopher 
were  married  in  1971. 

"Here  truly  was  a  case  of  opposites  at- 
tracting," wrote  Kevin  Klose.  a  U.S.  report- 
er and  author  of  "Russia  and  the  Russians," 
published  in  1984. 

What  the  Sakharvos  shared  was  a  concern 
for  the  oppressed  The  Bonner  family's 
three-room  ai»rtment,  where  the  Sakhar- 
ovB  lived  in  the  kitchen,  served  as  headquar- 
ters for  the  dissident  movement.  As  their 
political  activitiea  increased,  so  did  their 
troubles. 

Bonner  became  a  favorite  target  of  jour- 
nallat  Nikolai  Yakovlev,  who  has  worked  off 
a  theme  of  Bonner  as  Zionist,  paramour  and 
CIA  agent  trying  to  undermine  the  Soviet 
system.  Bonner  brought  what  is  essentially 
a  libel  suit  against  Yakovlev,  her  autobio- 
graphical sketch  is  Included  in  court  papers. 

In  an  especially  vicious  1983  article  in  the 
fnt^g^no  Smena.  Yakovlev  aocused  her  of 


imposlnt  her  sympathies  on  Sakharov,  turn- 
ing him  against  his  chUdren  and  his  country 
and  taking  control  of  his  finances. 

He  also  conteiuled  that  Bonner  had  se- 
duced a  childhood  friend,  the  poet  Vsevolod 
Bagritaky.  who  died  in  battle,  away  from  a 
wartime  bride.  But  in  her  suit  Bonner  dtes 
a  letter  Bagritsky  wrote  to  his  mother  In 
which  he  says  he  and  his  wife  broke  off 
their  monthlong  marriage  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

Yakovlev  also  tried  to  link  her  to  the 
murder  of  Yelena  Dolenko  by  Dolenko's 
husband.  Moisei  Zlotnlk.  Bonner  says  in  her 
suit  that  she  had  known  them  both  as  chil- 
dren but  had  not  seen  them  during  their 
marriage.  She  said  she  luiew  nothing  of  the 
murder  until  being  routinely  questioned 
with  other  acquaintances. 

Bonner  says  Yakovlev's  writings  have  led 
to  "thousands  of  irate,  malicious  letters 
which  we  receive  recommending  Sakharov 
'to  repent,'  divorce  the  Jewess'  and  to  live 
by  his  own  mind,  not  by  Bonnerovsky.". 

The  campaign  also  led  to  threats  against 
Bonner's  family,  prompting  the  emigration 
to  this  Boston  suburb  in  1977  and  1978  of 
Bonner's  mother,  son  and  daughter  and  Ta- 
tiana's  two  children. 

Bonner's  son.  Alexei  Semyonov,  married 
Liza  Alexeyeva  by  proxy  in  June,  1981, 
while  she  was  still  In  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  that  De- 
cember, after  Sakharov  and  Bonner  staged  a 
hunger  strike  to  win  her  a  visa.  The  8e- 
myonovs  have  one  daughter. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Bonner  is  now  great- 
ly restricted.  She  was  found  guilty  of  slan- 
der against  the  state  in  1984  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  Internal  exile  in  Oorky,  to 
which  her  husband  was  banished  in  1980. 
Their  apartment  is  across  the  street  from 
the  police  station. 

Rubenstein  reports  that  the  couple  is  so 
closely  monitored  that  three  truckloads  of 
street  cleaners  once  arrived  outside  their 
apartment  building  the  day  after  Bonner 
had  glanced  out  the  window  and  commented 
that  Westerners  might  like  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  their  trash-filled  street. 

Ironically,  Bonner  has  been  under  some- 
thing akin  to  house  arrest  since  her  arrival 
here  in  early  December,  her  family  has 
thrown  up  a  protective  barrier  as  they  help 
her  honor  the  pact  she  made  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities not  to  speak  with  reporters  during 
her  stay. 

She  has  spent  time  writing,  but  her  family 
will  not  say  what  or  for  whom,  only  that  she 
has  turned  down  two  dosen  offers  from  pub- 
lishers. She  has  also  visited  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  her  husband  in  New  York  and 
California  and  vacationed  in  the  Caribbean. 

She  underwent  heart  bypass  surgery  In 
January  and  in  March  had  surgery  to  clear 
the  main  artery  of  her  right  leg.  Her  eyes 
have  also  been  examined. 

Botmer  must  return  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  June  2,  but  her  son-in-law,  Cfrem  Yanke- 
levlch  says  she  might  Join  Sakharov  for  his 
65th  birthday  on  May  21. 

The  future,  in  words  from  her  autobiogra- 
phy: 

"I  hope  to  live  out  my  life  until  the  end 
worthy  of  the  Russian  culture  In  which  I've 
spent  my  life,  of  the  Jewish  and  Armenian 
nationalities,  and  I  am  proud  that  mine  has 
been  the  difficult  lot  and  happy  fate  to  be 
the  wife  and  friend  of  academic  Andrei  Sak- 
harov." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
Telena  Bonner  prepares  to  return  to 
internal  exile  with  her  husband  in 
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Gorky,  it  Is  more  important  than  ever 
Uiat  we  commit  ourselves  to  continue 
to  speak  out  on  their  behalf.  Other- 
wise, the  Soviets  will  succeed  in  their 
campaign  to  further  discredit  and  iso- 
late Sakharov  and  Bonner.  Meanwhile, 
as  Sakharov  has  vowed,  he  continues 
"to  live  in  the  hope  that  goodness  will 
finally  triumph." 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  this  hope  becomes  a  reali- 
ty.* 


DEDUCTIBIIiITT:  ELIMINATION 
CAN  BRING  MORE  EQUTTT 
AND  STRONGER  FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Williamson,  of  the  Beatrice 
Cos.,  Inc..  and  former  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. This  article,  entitled  "Deductibil- 
ity: Elimination  Can  Bring  More 
Equity  and  Stronger  Federalism."  ap- 
p«EU^  in  the  winter/spring  issue  of 
Intergovernmental  Perspective.  This  is 
the  publication  put  out  by  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  bipartisan  commission 
made  up  of  officials  from  every  level 
and  branch  of  government. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Williamson  pre- 
sents a  very  good  case  for  repealing 
the  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes.  After  pointing  out  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  "the  current  tax  deduc- 
tion causes  a  shift  in  Federal  income 
tax  burdens"  from  taxpayers  in  high- 
tax  States  to  those  in  low-tax  States, 
Mr.  Williamson  attempts,  rather  suc- 
cessfully I  believe,  to  rebuke  several  of 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
repeal.  The  primary  arguments  ad- 
dressed in  this  article  are  threefold. 
First,  repeal  wlU  cause  increased  com- 
petition between  the  high-tax  and  low- 
tax  States.  Second,  the  cruelest  effects 
in  high-tax  States  would  be  on  welfare 
programs  and  Medicaid  benefits  for 
the  poor.  Finally,  there  is  the  cluster 
of  charges  critics  make  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  State  and  local  tax  deduct- 
ibility will  do  damage  to  federalism. 

Before  succumbing  to  these  argu- 
ments. I  strongly  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  article  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson. As  he  points  out  in  conclu- 
sion. 

Elimination  of  State  and  local  tax  deduct- 
ibility can  help  not  only  create  a  simpler, 
more  equitable  tax  system,  but  also  further 
revitalize  and  strengthen  our  Intergovern- 
mental system. 

Mr.  Williamson  makes  the  case 
clearly  and  succinctly.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
his  arguments  when  the  time  comes  to 
consider  this  aspect  of  the  tax  reform 
biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  above 
mentioned  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 


[From  the  Intergovernmental  Perspective, 

Winter/Spring  198«] 

Dxductibiutt:  EuiaMATiOH  Cam  Briho 

MOHK  EQtnTT  AHD  STKONOra  FKDKRAUSII 

(By  Richard  S.  Williamson) 

President  Reagan's  tax  reform  proposal. 
Including  the  provision  to  eliminate  deduct- 
ibility of  state  and  local  taxes.  Is  good  gov- 
ernment and  good  federalism.  Ellmlnatloi.' 
of  this  tax  deduction  first  must  be  viewed  in 
Its  overall  context:  creating  a  simpler,  more 
equitable  tax  system  wherein  the  average 
American's  tax  burden  Is  significantly  re- 
duced. 

ACIR  has  calculated  that  79%  of  all  tax- 
payers. Including  many  of  those  who  cur- 
rently deduct  state  and  local  tax  payments, 
will  get  a  tax  cut.  or  pay  the  same  amount 
In  federal  taxes,  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  changes.  Overall,  according 
to  ACIR.  Individual  tax  Uablllty  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  8.5%. 

The  current  system  of  allowing  for  deduc- 
tions of  state  and  local  tax  payments  has, 
according  to  ACIR,  generally  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  a  small  percentage  of  persons 
with  high  Incomes  living  In  states  with  high 
and  steeply  graduated  tax  rates.  The  two- 
thirds  of  Americans  who  do  not  Itemize 
their  deductions  get  no  benefit  at  all  from 
this  provision,  and  end  up  subsidizing  those 
who  do.  The  average  citizen  in  the  34  lower 
tax  states  ends  up  subsidizing  high-Income 
taxpayers  in  higher  tax  states.  In  other 
words,  the  current  deduction  causes  a  shift 
in  federal  Income  tax  burdens,  with  tiigher 
Income  taxpayers  in  high-service,  high-tax 
communities  benefiting  at  the  expense  of 
average  taxpayers  in  low-service,  low-tax 
communities. 

Opponents  of  the  President's  reform 
argue  that  it  pits  the  15  "high  tax"  sUtes 
against  the  other  35.  This  charge  suggests 
ttiat  such  competition  amongst  states  does 
not  exist  already.  In  fact,  it  does.  There  is 
competition  amongst  the  states  as  Congress 
deals  with  federal  programs  and  distribu- 
tion formulas  for  new  programs  and  revisits 
targeting  for  existing  ones.  Here  is  competi- 
tion amongst  the  states  in  dealing  with  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  each  seeks  to  get 
its  fair  share,  and  more,  of  limited  federal 
dollars  tn  grants,  etc.  The  majority  of  states 
have  offices  in  Washington.  D.C.  to  wage 
just  such  competition  in  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress and  amongst  the  federal  agencies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  such  competition  Is 
bad,  but  rather  to  put  in  perspective  and  ap- 
propriately discount  the  charge  that  tills 
reform  somehow  is  wrongheaded  because  it 
heightens  competition  amongst  the  states. 
Tax  deductibility  is  but  one  of  the  many 
areas  where  competition  already  exists  for 
the  approximately  $150  billion  in  aid  the 
federal  government  provides  to  state  and 
local  goverrmients  (grants-in-aid  and  tax  de- 
ductibility). 

Opponents  of  this  reform  also  argue  that 
the  cruelest  effect  in  "high  tax"  states 
would  be  on  welfare  programs  and  medicaid 
t>enefits  for  the  poor.  This  charge  Is  based 
on  a  false  presumption  that  states  and  local 
governments,  when  faced  with  tough  fiscal 
decisions,  are  somehow  less  compassionate 
than  the  federal  government.  In  recent 
years,  state  and  local  governments  have 
lieen  faced  with  a  significant  federal  re- 
trencliment  of  grant-in-aid  assistance  and  a 
recession  that  forced  them  to  make  ex- 
tremely difficult  budget  decisions.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments faced  these  tough  choices  directly- 
even  raising  taxes  as  necessary— and  with 
compassion.    Both    academic   studies    and 


preaa  reports  have  clearly  documented  this 
phenomenon. 

Then  there  la  the  duster  of  charges  critics 
make  that  the  elimination  of  state  and  local 
tax  deductibility  will  do  damage  to  "federal- 
lom."  They  point  out  that  if  adopted,  thia 
reform  proposal  would  abruptly  end  a  pat- 
tern of  federal-state  relations  that  has  gov- 
erned policy-making  for  more  than  70  yean, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  modem  income 
tax.  They  argue  that  we  need  to  guard  the 
vitality  of  state  and  local  government,  and 
thlR  reform  proposal  would  usurp  still  more 
traditional  local  tax  sources  for  the  federal 
treasury.  And  that,  as  costs  rise,  resistance 
to  any  kind  of  tax  increase  at  the  local  and 
state  level  would  be  greater  than  now  be- 
cause the  full  weight  would  be  felt  by  the 
Individual  taxpayer  and  not  shared  through 
deductibility  with  Wastiington. 

It  is  important  to  guard  the  vitality  of 
state  and  local  governments.  But,  the  over- 
all pool  of  resources  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  much  more  dependent  on  a 
healthy  economy  than  on  deductibility. 

A  principal  means  to  strengthen  federal- 
ism is  by  sorting  out  responsibUitles  to  pro- 
vide for  clearer  accoimtablllty.  That  ac- 
countability, in  turn,  encourages  greater  cit- 
izen participation  in  government.  If  a  citi- 
zen does  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
what  goes  right  or  what  goes  wrong  in  gov- 
ernment, he  has  less  Incentive  to  vote.  After 
all,  what  difference  does  it  make?  There- 
fore, to  move  from  cooperative  federalism  to 
sorting  out  responsibilities  in  our  intergov- 
ernmental system  has  t>een  recognized  in- 
creasingly as  a  worthwhile  federalism 
reform.  The  president's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate deductibility  does  just  that. 

Those  who  spend  money  at  whatever  level 
of  government  should  bear  the  full  political 
cost  of  raising  the  money  they  Intend  to 
spend.  Citizens  should  be  allowed  to  Judge 
whether  the  full  cost  of  their  government  at 
each  level  is  justified  by  the  services  and 
benefits  provided  therefrom.  Citizens  then 
can  exercise  an  informed  judgment  at  the 
ballot  box  and  take  more  control  over  their 
governments.  This  is  not  a  ciillling  effect  on 
state  and  local  governments,  but  an  invig- 
orating one.  For  with  clearer  responsibility 
there  can  be  more  effective  accountability 
and  that  Is  good  in  a  democracy.  More  citi- 
zen participation  Invigorates  local,  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Therefore,  elimination  of  state  and  local 
tax  deductibility  can  help  not  only  create  a 
simpler,  more  equitable  tax  system,  but  also 
further  revitalize  and  strengthen  our  inter- 
governmental system.* 


ADULT  UTERACT  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  faced  with  a  dis- 
turbing problem,  a  problem  of  adult  il- 
literacy. An  estimated  31  million 
adults  are  functionally  illiterate. 
These  individuals  do  not  possess  the 
skills  to  read  and  write.  The  effects  of 
this  on  each  and  every  citizen  varies 
from  personal  loss  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment, reduced  wages,  and  necessary 
retraining  of  our  workforce. 

Although  commendable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  adult  illiteracy  by  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  individual  volunteers. 


this  problem  persists.  To  this  end,  I 
have  cosponsored  a  resolution  to  derig- 
nate  the  month  of  September  1986  as 
"Adxilt  Literacy  Awareness  Month"  in 
an  attempt  to  heighten  illiteracy  prev- 
alent among  the  Nation's  adult  popu- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  have  placed  in  the 
Rkoro  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Monday.  April  21. 
1986.  This  article  gives  some  insight  to 
recent  statistics  showing  this  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Toiii  Times.  Apr.  21, 19861 
THntnni  Pncsirr  or  U.S.  Adults  abi  Illit- 

ERATI  In  EMOLISB,  A  FKDDIAL  STITDT  FIHDS 

(By  Leslie  Maltland  Werner) 
WASHniOTON,  April  20.— Thirteen  percent 
of  the  adults  living  in  the  United  States  are 
illiterate  in  English,  a  study  by  the  Census 
Bureau  has  found. 

According  to  the  study's  supervisor,  the  il- 
literacy rate  for  adult  Americans  whose 
native  language  Is  English  was  9  percent. 
For  adults  whose  native  language  Is  not 
English,  the  Illiteracy  rate  climbed  to  48 
percent.  A  large  portion  of  those  people  are, 
by  their  own  account,  probably  literate  in 
their  native  language,  acconllng  to  the 
study. 

The  literacy  test,  given  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  3,400  adults  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  1982,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  conducted 
by  the  Oovemment,  according  to  Rot)ert  E. 
Barnes,  acting  director  of  the  Education  De- 
partment's planning  and  technical  analysis 
division,  who  supervised  the  project.  Mr. 
Barnes  said  the  survey,  which  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  homes  of  those  tested,  had  a 
margin  of  sampling  error  of  one  to  two  per- 
centage points. 

PRKVIOUS  ISniIATI  lfT7CB  gMAT.I.KB 

Of  the  native  English-speakers  who  failed 
the  test,  70  percent  tiad  not  finished  high 
school,  and  42  percent  had  earned  no  money 
in  the  year  before  they  were  tested. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  the  test  results  pro- 
vide a  much  more  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
nation's  illiteracy  problem  than  did  the 
Census  Bureau's  previous  estimate,  in  1979, 
that  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  14  were  illiterate. 

"Many  estimates  of  illiteracy  have  relied 
on  impressionistic  evidence  or  inferences 
from  a  single  variable  such  as  years  of 
school  completed."  Mr.  Barnes  said.  The 
tbiy  figures  that  the  Census  Bureau  report- 
ed in  1979,  for  instance,  reflected  its  defini- 
tion of  literate  people  as  those  who  said 
they  bad  obtained  a  fifth-grade  education. 

The  new  study  shows  that  for  adults  30  to 
40  yean  old  whose  native  language  is  Eng- 
lish, the  llllteraey  problem  was  10  times 
greater  than  it  would  have  appeared  if  liter- 
acy had  been  defined  as  meaning  five  yean 
of  schooling,  Mr.  Barnes  said. 

ABILITr  TO  RRrOBM  TASKS 

A  number  of  other  studies,  however,  have 
painted  an  even  grimmer  picture  than  that 
presented  by  the  survey.  The  most  widely 
accepted  study,  published  by  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1975,  examined  adult  perform- 
ance levels  in  terms  of  "functional  compe- 
tency," including  skills  in  communication, 
computation,  problem-solving  and  interper- 
scmal  relations. 

That  study,  the  Adult  Performance  Level 
Project,  found  that  almost  20  percent  of 
American  adults  were  unable  to  perform  ev- 
eryday adult  tasks.  Another  34  percent 


could  perform  the  tasks,  but  not  proficient- 
ly, the  study  found. 

In  Judging  adult  perfonnanoe,  that  test 
evaluated  such  skills  as  the  ability  to  read  a 
help-wanted  ad  in  a  newspaper,  or  write  a 
grocery  list. 

By  contrast,  the  new  study,  the  English 
Language  Proficiency  Survey,  was  drawn 
more  narrowly.  "One  could  easily  make  a 
case  for  a  higher  standard  of  literacy"  than 
the  one  the  new  test  employed,  Mr.  Barnes 
said. 

"When  I  look  at  the  test,  I  almost  think  I 
could  pass  it  if  It  were  given  in  Egyptian  hi- 
eroglyphics," Mr.  Barnes  said.  "I  wanted  a 
conservative  estimate.  I  didn't  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  setting  too  high  a  standard." 

"I  cotild  imagine  giving  people  a  three- 
page  text  and  asking  them  to  write  a  one 
paragn^h  summary  and  having  a  result  of 
85  percent  adult  illiteracy,  including  college 
graduates,"  Mr.  Barnes  said.  "So  I  don't 
think  we  found  the  right  number.  I  think 
we  found  a  floor." 

MULTIPLS  CHOICE  XSSI 

The  Census  Bureau  test  was  of  the  multi- 
ple.choice  variety.  The  reading  portion 
called  for  choosing  the  best  of  four  possible 
meanings  for  a  specific  word  or  phrase  in  a 
sentence. 

One  problem  read,  "The  patient  has  the 
right  to  ask  for  information  about  his  sick- 
ness." For  "sickness,"  the  test  offered  four 
potential  synonyms:  "benefits,  business,  ex- 
penses, illness." 

Another  section  of  the  test  required  se- 
lecting the  best  word  or  words  to  complete  a 
sentence.  For  instance  "Don't  allow  your 
medical  identification  card  to  by  any 
other  perMn."  The  choices  for  the  missing 
phrase  were:  "be  used,  have  destroy,  go  lose, 
get  expired." 

The  test  "was  a  'read-and-recognlie'  test," 
Mr.  Barnes  said.  "It  was  not  a  'read-and-per- 
form'  or  even  a  'read-and-write'  test." 

A  score  of  30  correct  answen  on  the  36- 
question  test  was  considered  an  indication 
of  literacy.  Simply  increasing  that  require- 
ment by  one,  Mr.  Barnes  said,  would  have 
increased  the  total  estimate  of  illiterate 
adults  considerable. 

LimiACT  STAHOARO  QUISTIOITD 

However,  Jeanne  S.  Chall,  an  education 
professor  who  is  director  of  the  reading  lab- 
oratory at  Harvard  University,  challenged 
the  validity  of  choosing  30  correct  answen 
as  an  arbitrary  standard  of  literacy. 

"Tou  have  to  be  careful  saying  that  if  you 
get  30  right  you  are  or  are  not  literate,"  Dr. 
Chall  said.  "Twenty  correct  should  be  equa- 
table  with  a  specific  reading  level  or  ex- 
plainable in  terms  of  real  things  they  may- 
read,  such  as  specific  newspapen  or  maga- 
zines." 

Dr.  Chall  also  said  that  the  overall  illiter- 
acy figure  produced  by  the  survey  "makes 
sense"  as  an  estimate.  But  she  said  getting 
the  exact  number  of  illiterate  people  was 
far  less  Important  than  Just  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  problem. 

"What  does  it  matter  if  there  are  10  mil- 
lion or  30  million  complete  illiterates?"  she 
■aid.  "We're  not  even  taking  care  of  a  small 
fraction  of  them.  It  would  be  nice  to  know 
how  many  there  are.  but  it  doesn't  matter. 
There  are  Just  too  many." 

The  test  administered  by  the  Census 
Bureau  was  originally  designed  in  the  late 
1970'8  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  determine  whether 
adults,  especially  those  with  a  non-English 
speaking  background,  were  equipped  to  deal 
with  official  notices  and  applications  for  as- 
sistance. 


HI  UTora  ROOMS  unt 


The  Education  Department  decided  to  ad- 
minister the  test  in  1983.  At  tbat  time,  at 
the  direction  of  Congress,  it  was  about  to 
have  the  Census  Bureau  conduct  a  survey 
aimed  at  determining  how  many  children 
required  bilingual  education.  The  literacy 
questions  were  put  to  adults  at  the  same 
time  the  children  were  tested. 

At  "kitchen,  dining  tables,  coffee  tables 
and  iQJiving  rooms,"  Mr.  Barnes  said.  8,400 
adults  took  the  literacy  tests  as  4.000  school- 
age  children  with  non-English-speaklng 
backgrounds  and  4,800  children  in  native- 
English-speaking  homes  took  the  bilingual 
education  test. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  4.300  adulU  had  been 
asked  to  take  it,  but  that  800  had  declined. 

The  sample  tested  was  selected  following 
procedures  developed  by  the  statistical 
methods  division  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr. 
Barnes  said.  It  drew  on  information  from 
the  1980  Census  and  supplementary  listings 
of  new  households.  It  did  not  include  hospi- 
tal patients  or  prison  inmates. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  the  Census  Bureau  gave 
the  department  the  nw  test  data  in  early 
1984  and  that  the  department  did  iU  first 
tabulations  last  November.  And  while  Secre- 
tary of  Education  William  J.  Bennett  has 
mentioned  the  study's  total  illiteracy  figure 
in  recent  testimony  in  House  hearings,  the 
department  has  not  yet  disseminated  the 
findings  of  its  survey. 

STATISTICAL  VIXW  OP  ILUTDtACT 

The  test  results  provide  a  new  and  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  population  of  illiter- 
ates. About  87  percent  of  them  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  at  home;  among 
that  group,  83  percent  are  immigrants  and 
31  percent  entered  the  United  States  in  the 
Isst  six  yean.  About  14  percent  of  those 
who  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at 
home  were  probably  literate  in  their  own 
language,  based  on  their  reported  education, 
the  study  found. 

"Education  is  still  the  prime  indicator  of 
Uteracy  rates,"  Mr.  Barnes  said,  adding  that 
60  percent  of  all  native  English.speaken 
who  had  completed  high  school  answered 
aU  36  questions  on  the  test  correctly. 

About  0.8  percent  of  those  with  some  col- 
lege education  f  aUed  the  test;  6  percent  of 
those  who  finished  high  school  failed;  18.8 
percent  of  those  with  some  high  school 
failed:  34.8  percent  of  those  with  six  to 
eight  yean  of  schooling  failed,  and  53.8  per> 
cent  of  those  with  five  or  leas  yean  of 
schooling  failed. 

The  test  identified  various  faoton  as  po> 
tential  risks  contributing  to  the  likelihood 
of  illiteracy.  These  risks  included  education, 
immigration  status,  use  of  a  non-H^lisb 
language,  race,  age  and  poverty. 

nmtTSSN  raaoniT  or  adults  xm  u.s.  tulmd 
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Sample  questions  given  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  3.400  adulU  tn  1983. 

Directions:  Choose  the  answer  that  means 
the  same  as  the  word  or  phrase  with  a  line 
under  it. 

We  cannot  see  you  today.  Wben  can  you 
return? 

a.  When  was  the  last  time  you  came? 

b.  Who  should  you  call  when  you  come? 
c  On  what  date  can  you  come  again? 

d.  Are  those  the  papen  you  can  return? 
Enter  your  Social  Security  number  here. 

a.  Find 

b.  Cheek 

c.  Show 

d.  Write 
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Directions:  Choose  the  best  answer  to  the 
question. 

Tou  should  ask  a  friend  or  relative  to  help 
you  fill  out  the  forms  if  you  cannot  read  or 
understand  the  application. 

What  should  you  do  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  questions  on  the  application 
form? 

a.  Answer  all  the  questions  by  writing 
"None." 

b.  Return  the  application  unsigned. 

c.  Write  to  the  notary  public. 

d.  Ask  a  friend  or  relative  to  help  you. 
Directions:   Read   all   of   the   paragraph 

fiist.  Draw  a  line  under  the  best  word  or 
phrase  to  complete  each  sentence. 

Soon,  you'll  receive  a  new  medical  services 
program  Identification  card.  It  will  replace 

all  other  medical .  Before  using  the 

card  you 

a.  bills 

b.  cards 
c  types 

d.  checks 
must  slgn- 
your 

a.  the 
b.it 

e.  on 
d.a 


-on   the   back.   Don't   allow 


medical  identification  card  to- 

a.  be  used 

b.  have  destroy 

c.  go  lose 

d.  get  expired 
any  other  person.* 


-by 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
DENTON  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
national terrorism  is  an  issue  of  con- 
cern to  many  Americans,  particularly 
those  planning  to  travel  abroad,  and  it 
is  a  problem  which  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  responsible  elected  officials  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. Senator  Denton,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  tmcoverlng  the  underworld  of 
support  for  terrorist  activities.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism,  he  has  conduct- 
ed more  than  60  hearings  on  terrorism 
and  related  subjects,  and  he  provides 
the  Senate  with  an  invaluable  insight 
into  the  disparate  motivations  of  the 
governments  and  individuals  which  or- 
ganize, fund,  train,  and  equip  terror- 
ists. 

I  recently  read  with  interest  an 
interview,  published  in  the  April  12, 
1986  edition  of  Human  Events,  in 
which  Senator  Denton  outlines  some 
of  the  evidence  on  terrorism  gathered 
in  the  course  of  his  subcommittee 
hearings.  I  commend  this  interview  to 
my  colleagues'  attention,  as  we  contin- 
ue the  national  debate  on  policy  ques- 
tions relating  to  terrorism.  Without 
doubt.  Senator  Denton's  work  on  this 
issue  is  leading  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration toward  policy  decisions 
that  will  best  serve  our  own  and  demo- 
cratic interests  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  that  the  interview  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


The  interview  follows: 

"Radical  Emtemtc"  Backihc  Airn-n.8. 
Tekrorism 

(Interview  with  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton) 

Q.  Senator  Denton.  In  recent  years  we 
have  witnessed  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  terrorist  attacks 
directed  against  Americans  and  United 
States  Interests  abroad.  In  the  course  of 
your  work  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  who 
have  you  found  to  be  behind  these  attacks 
and  why  are  they  Increasingly  directing 
their  hostility  against  the  United  States? 

A.  After  more  than  60  hearings  on  terror- 
Ism  and  related  subjects  which  we  have 
held,  we  have  amassed  persuasive  evidence 
of  a  network,  a  global  unity  In  the  sources 
of  support,  strategy,  tactics  and  goals  of 
international  terrorist. 

What  amounts  to  a  form  of  low-Intensity 
warfare  is  being  waged  by  various  nation- 
states  to  erode  the  Influence  and  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
democracies.  In  general,  and  to  enhance  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  client  states 
and  allies,  in  particular. 

Since  the  early  1980s  we  have  seen  what 
Prof.  Avlgdor  Haselkom  has  termed  a  "Rad- 
ical Entente"  of  nation-states— including 
Libya,  Syria,  Iran,  Cuba  and  North  Korea— 
which  is  coordinating  a  world  wide  strategy 
designed  to  expel  U.S.  mUltary.  political  and 
economic  presence  from  key  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  hostile  strategy  of  this  Radical  En- 
tente Is  directed  primarily  against  the  U.S. 
because  of  Its  leadership  position  in  the 
Western  world,  the  Ideals  and  culture  of 
which  the  Radical  Entente  considers  to  be 
inimical  to  Muslim  and  Communist  values. 
The  radical  Arab  members  of  the  Entente 
also  direct  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  because  of  its  long-standing  support 
of  the  state  of  Israel. 

We  have  produced  clear  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  the  Entente's  oper- 
ations with  military  hardware,  terrorist 
training  and  other  assistance,  and  encour- 
ages the  core  radical  countries  to  focus  their 
hostility  on  the  United  SUtes.  We  have 
identified  a  major  terrorist  training  camp  at 
Rostock  in  East  Germany,  for  Instance. 
There,  "Freedom  Fighters"  from  South 
Africa,  Namibia,  Northern  Ireland  and  Leb- 
anon have  been  training  in  the  use  of  small 
arms,  poisons,  explosives,  infiltration  and 
assassination  techniques. 

Moscow  benefits  from  this  strategy  by 
making  inroads  in  countries  which  are  in- 
timidated by  the  Radical  Entente  and, 
therefore,  are  reluctant  to  move  closer  to 
the  United  States.  The  Entente's  strategy 
also  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  goals  of  denying  the  U.S.  and  other 
free  nations  access  to  trade  vital  to  the  free 
world's  economy  and  of  denying  the  U.8. 
access  to  resources  vital  to  our  defense  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Soviet  Union's  goal  In  supporting  ter- 
rorist activities  is  clear.  In  1973,  Soviet 
Chairman  Brezhnev  said:  "Our  aim  is  to 
gain  control  of  the  two  great  treasure 
houses  on  which  the  West  depends  .  .  .  the 
energy  treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  mineral  treasure  house  of  central 
and  southern  Africa." 

I  believe  that  is  as  clear  a  statement  of 
Moscow's  real  global  intentions  as  is  possi- 
ble, but  most  liberal  members  of  Congress 
and  the  media  have  refused  to  recognize 
those  intentions  or  communicate  them  to 
the  American  people. 


Q.  Senator,  you  recently  chaired  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  "Libyan-Sponsored  Terror- 
ism: A  Dilemma  for  Policy  Makers."  What 
evidence  did  the  hearings  dladoae  concern- 
ing Libyan  Involvement  in  international  ter- 
rorism? 

A  Dr.  Tonah  Alexander  of  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  testified  using  maps  and 
charts  provided  by  intelligence  sources.  He 
was  able  to  identify  44  terrorist  training 
camps  located  In  Libya,  alone.  The  large 
camps  are  located  at  Zawarah,  Tarhuna.  Al- 
Aziziyya  Misurata.  Sirte,  Tocra,  Balda,  Ras 
el  HUal.  Tubruq,  Jaghbub  and  Umm  Al- 
Aranib.  All  of  the  bases  except  the  last  two 
are  located  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
At  these  camps,  terrorists  from  around  the 
world  are  trained  by  Libyans,  Cut>ans,  East 
Germans,  Soviets,  Syrians  and  Palestinlana. 

Moreover,  the  Libyan  secret  police,  the 
dreaded  Mukhabarat,  are  led  by  Marcus 
Wolfe,  an  official  of  the  East  German  intel- 
ligence service  which,  of  course,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  KGB.  Libya  is  supporting  ter- 
rorism on  two  levels,  by  creating  its  own 
groups  and  by  aiding  those  in  existence. 
Qaddafi  has  restructured  Libya  and  institu- 
tionalized the  revolution  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  revolutionary  committees 
abroad  keep  dissidents  in  line  and  coordi- 
nate with  the  Peoples'  Bureaus  (embassies) 
which  serve  as  an  operational  base  for  revo- 
lutionary activity. 

The  three  primary  bodies  operating  under 
Libyan  auspices  are  the  National  Arab 
Youth  Organization  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (active  against  American  civil- 
ians); the  Revolutionary  Arab-Palestinian 
Committees  (based  In  Lebanon  and  operat- 
ing against  Israel);  and  the  National  Com- 
mand for  the  Arab  Revolutionary  Force 
(which  coordinates  activities  of  terrorists 
from  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and  radical  fac- 
tions of  the  PLO). 

Libyan  embassies  reportedly  serve  as  arms 
warehouses.  Even  terrorists  based  in  Indo- 
nesia have  received  money  and  Weapons 
from  Libya.  The  Libyan  Embassy  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  serves  as  the  contact  for 
Asian  terrorist  groups.  The  role  of  the  Liby- 
ans is  not  limited  to  supplier,  for  as  you 
know,  two  Libyan  diplomats  were  forced  to 
leave  Spain  in  December  198S,  following  the 
discovery  of  evidence  that  they  had  been 
planning  an  attack. 

Ambassador  Robert  B.  Oaldey,  director  of 
the  State  Department's  Office  for  Counter- 
Terrorism  and  Emergency  Planning,  has 
provided  the  subcommittee  with  a  volumi- 
nous history  of  Libya's  support  for  and  in- 
volvement in  international  terrorism,  citing 
numerous  specific  Incidents  in  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  Africa  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Q.  Did  your  hearings  uncover  any  espe- 
cially disturbing  new  developments  in  the 
international  terrorist  scene? 

A  Of  course,  I  believe  that  the  sustained 
growth  and  coordination  of  the  internation- 
al terrorist  network,  as  I  have  ali^idy  de- 
scribed in  some  detail,  is  continually  and  in- 
creasingly disturbing  and  dangerous,  and 
our  hearings  have  certainly  yielded  exten- 
sive evidence  of  that  growth.  However,  we 
did  learn  of  one  particularly  shocking 
recent  development  Just  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. 

Apparently,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization has  embarked  on  the  acquisition 
of  East  African  duty-free  shops.  Intelligence 
sources  have  confirmed  separately  that  the 
PLO  has  Invested  $500,000  in  a  duty-free 
shop  in  the  Dar  es  «*<""«  airport  in  Tama- 


nla.  As  theae  shopt  are  normally  located 
"alrttde,"  the  goods  are  supplied  by  trucks, 
which  are  not  usually  searched.  By  the  time 
paaaengers  can  buy  duty-free  items,  they 
have  already  passed  through  security 
screening  and  they  are  given  their  pur- 
chases in  sealed  bags,  which  are  not 
searched  before  embariEation. 

I  believe  that  these  developments  could 
have  a  profoimd  negative  impact  on  interna- 
tional airport  security. 

Q.  How  is  the  United  States  coping  with 
the  international  terrorist  threat  it  faces? 

A  In  fact,  our  hearings  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  U.S.  has  no  real  policy  for  con- 
fronting the  international  terrorist  threat. 
Our  government  reacts,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
to  each  terrorist  attack  as  though  it  were  an 
Isolated  incident,  rather  than  part  of  a  con- 
cerned, international  strategy. 

We  must  learn  to  deal  with  terrorism  on  a 
continuum— not  with  "fire  engine"  diploma- 
cy. We  must  develop  an  effective  counterter- 
rorlst  policy  based  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  interrelated,  global  nature 
of  the  international  terrorist  network. 

One  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
intelligence— we  must  be  able  to  penetrate 
foreign  and  domestic  groups  so  that  we  can 
interdict  the  terrorist  before  he  strikes. 
This  requires  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  intelligence 
services.  But  in  order  to  foster  greater  coop- 
eration with  foreign  intelligence  services,  we 
must  be  able  to  protect  sources  and  meth- 
ods. Our  allies  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  pass  intelligence  to  us  that  might  be 
leaked  to  the  media  or  obtained  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Q.  Senator,  is  the  United  States  govern- 
ment taking  any  valuable  initiatives  in  de- 
veloping a  consistent  counterterrorlst 
policy? 

A  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
initiatives  our  government  has  thus  far  un- 
dertaken in  the  development  of  a  counter- 
terrorist  policy  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Vice  President's  Task  Force.  It  implies  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  we  lack  a  coherent 
policy.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Task  Force  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  what 
the  subcommittee  has  uncovered  over  the 
past  five  years. 

Recently,  I  was  briefed  in  some  detail  by 
Task  Force  representatives  on  their  analysis 
and  conclusions,  and  I  am  encouraged  over 
the  Task  Force's  progress  in  a  number  of 
vital  areas. 

I  believe  our  interests  require  that  the 
Task  Force's  function  be  institutionalized  in 
the  National  Security  Council  because  this 
issue  urgently  requires  full-time  staff  work 
and  direction  at  the  moat  senior  level.  More- 
over, I  believe  the  President  should  have  an 
in-house  authority  upon  whom  he  can  rely 
both  for  day-to-day  situations  as  well  as  for 
the  development  of  policy.* 


INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITIVENESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  coBponsoiIng  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 327,  calling  for  a  Presidential 
report  on  the  status  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness.  The  Young  Commis- 
sion Report,  as  it  is  known,  was  issued 
over  a  year  ago.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  for  bringing  this  vital 
matter  before  the  Senate,  resetting  the 
Commission  report  from  an  obscurity 
it  does  not  deserve. 


Dedicating  ourselves  to  UJS.  com- 
petitiveness issues  should  be  a  very 
high  priority  of  the  Congress.  I  can 
understand  why  some  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
these  issues  in  the  warm  spring  of 
1986:  Interest  rates  are  dropping,  the 
dollar  is  finding  new  procompetitive 
levels  in  the  international  exchange 
markets,  and  the  ONP  is  showing  at 
least  faint  signs  of  life.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  experience  Indeed  to  read 
about  young  families  able  to  buy 
homes  at  affordable  Interest  rates.  It 
is  a  welcome  relief  to  see  our  exporters 
starting  to  recover  from  the  staggering 
blows  they  suffered  during  the  peaks 
in  dollar  valuation.  And  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  strength  In  our  domestic 
markets.  Yet,  even  amidst  the  glow  of 
these  developments,  I  think  we  need 
to  avoid  being  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  economic  security. 

And  the  key  to  long-term  U.S.  eco- 
nomic security  is  competitiveness  In 
the  world  economy.  Many  nuu'kets  for 
goods  and  services  are  already  global 
in  scope  and  more  are  becoming  so 
every  day.  Competition  is  no  longer 
limited  to  companies  within  a  given 
domestic  market.  Participants  from 
every  comer  of  the  world  now  Jockey 
for  position  in  virtually  all  nuu'kets. 
Evidence  of  that  new  fact  of  economic 
life  is  a  more  than  twelvefold  increase 
in  world  trade  in  the  past  20  years. 
Moreover,  nearly  half  of  all  trade 
flows  are  now  accoimted  for  by  inter- 
nal transfers  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, it  is  a  fact  that  markets,  produc- 
tion and  innovation  are  interconnected 
by  worldwide  transactions. 

We  must  do  more  to  create  the  kind 
of  environment  that  will  encourage 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  this  global 
marketplace.  It  is  not  a  simplistic 
matter  of  "unleashing"  our  corporate 
and  teclmological  genius  of  the  world. 
As  a  member  of  the  International  Pi- 
nance  and  Monetary  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banldng  Committee.  I 
have  heard  chapter  and  verse  about 
the  competitive  environment  facing 
U.S.  companies.  And  while  I  believe  we 
need  to  continue  our  support  for  such 
measures  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  counter  foreign-government  export 
subsidies.  I  realize  that  is  not  enough. 
Throughout  charter  reauthorizations 
and  debate  on  the  war-chest  proposal, 
the  issues  of  competitiveness  have 
been  central  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's agenda.  The  EZxport-Import 
Bank,  for  example,  plays  a  critical  role 
at  the  11th  hour,  after  American  com- 
panies have  developed  and  produced 
quality  products,  bringing  their  fi- 
nancing opportunities  more  in  line 
with  those  offered  by  foreign  competi- 
tors. And  the  foreign  sales  achieved 
with  Exim  backing  help  to  amortize 
the  companies'  RAD  costs,  provide  for 
further  development,  and  enhance 
future  opportunities  by  establishing  a 
U.S.-ba8ed  beachhead  in  that  market. 


Financing  is  obvioualy  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  competitiveness  in  today's 
worldwide  maiiiets.  The  need  for  Bxlm 
highlighU  the  challenges  of  In  this 
marketplace,  and  points  to  other,  fun- 
damental issues  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

These  issues  were  addressed  bjr  the 
Young  Commission  report.  This  80- 
member  Commluion.  representing  the 
coimtry'B  ablest  leadership  in  business, 
labor,  government,  academla,  and  the 
public  at  large,  obviously  did  not  ap- 
proach the  issues  with  a  limited  per- 
spective. Their  recommendations  are 
founded  on  a  breadth  and  depth  of  ex- 
perience that  warrants  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  President,  who  appointed  them. 
When  a  group  of  this  stature  recom- 
mends, unanimously,  that  our  econom- 
ic agenda  include  strengthening  na- 
tional competitive  performance  in  the 
creation,  application,  and  protection 
of  technology;  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  capital  to  U.S  industry;  develop- 
ment of  a  more  skilled,  flexible,  and 
motivated  work  force;  and  better  co- 
ordination of  trade  poller.  I  want  to 
know  What  is  being  done  with  those 
recommendations.  This  was  a  Presi- 
dential commission,  and  I  look  forward 
to  a  Presidential  progress  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issues  addressed 
in  the  Young  Commission  report  are 
being  discussed  in  many  quarters.  Last 
month,  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering conducted  a  sympositmi  on 
world  technologies  and  national  sover- 
eignty. This  gathering  emphasised, 
among  other  topics,  the  growing  need 
for  cooperation  among  companies,  gov- 
ernments and  universities,  which  one 
participant  described  as  crucial  to  de- 
veloping and  acquiring  new  technol- 
ogies—stating that  no  company  can 
afford  to  be  a  "tathnologlcal  island." 
These  relationships  are  already  evolv- 
ing to  some  degree,  at  their  own  pace. 
But  some  of  the  comments  at  the  sym- 
posium led  me  to  recall  testimony  we 
received  in  the  Banking  Committee 
about  the  role  of  technology  not  only 
in  international  corporate  competitive- 
ness, but  also  in  the  defense  industrial 
base. 

We  were  told  in  hearings  that  half 
the  machine  tool  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, imports  parts,  components  or  com- 
plete machines  for  resale  in  the 
United  States:  such  transactions  in- 
volve a  healthy  short-term  profitabil- 
ity, but  the  long-term  effect  Is  a  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  capacity.  According  to  the 
testimony,  76  percent  of  the  products 
advertised  in  machine  tool  catalogs  did 
not  exist  S  years  ago.  That  may  call 
into  question  whether  it's  advisable 
simply  to  let  nature  take  Its  course  in 
industries  in  the  bedrock  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base.  It  is  obvious  that 
foreign-source  dependency  in  such 
goods  and  servioes  is  a  result  to  be 
strenuously  avoided. 
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Moreover.  If.  for  example,  the 
United  States  becomes  foreign-source 
dependent  for  machine  tools,  then 
other  users  of  machine  tool  technolo- 
gy in  this  country— such  as  the  auto 
Industry— may  have  to  wait  until  those 
foreign  machine  tool  producers  first 
give  the  technology  to  their  own  in- 
dustries. That  could  lead  to  a  2-  to  3- 
year  lag  time  in  a  highly  competitive 
market,  according  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  2' 
this  point  that  I  have  no  desire  tu 
create— or  exacerbate.  I  should  say— 
an  us-versus-them  mentality  with 
regard  to  our  foreign  competitors.  The 
interdependence  within  the  global 
economy  was  reflected  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  coordination  with  the 
central  banks  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  is  reflected  in  the  multina- 
tional character  of  corporations.  Tvlly 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  industrial  output  is 
attributable  to  multinational  corpora- 
tions: as  telecommunications  and  ad- 
vanced technologies  increase  the  level 
of  interdependence,  that  percentage 
will  probably  increase. 

In  1983,  for  example.  U.S.  exports  to 
affiliates  of  American  multinationals 
totaled  $58.3  billion  out  of  a  total  of 
$255.2  billion.  n.S.  imports  shipped  by 
foreign  affiliates  of  American  multina- 
tionals amounted  to  $54.3  billion  out 
of  total  Imports  of  $311.6  billion. 
Thus,  23  percent  of  all  exports  and  17 
percent  of  all  imports  were  internal 
transfers.  That  year,  UJS.  exports 
shipped  by  affiliates  of  foreign  multi- 
nationals totaled  $53.9  billion,  or  21 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports:  U.S.  im- 
ports shipped  to  affiliates  to  foreign 
multinationals  totaled  $80.93  billion, 
or  26  percent  of  all  n.S.  imports. 

In  the  long  run.  this  development 
could  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
world  tensions.  But  for  the  near  term, 
the  relatively  new  environment  means 
that  issues  of  international  competi- 
tiveness and  national  interest  are 
rarely  as  clear  cut  as  we  would  like. 
Measiires  we  have  come  to  rely  on. 
such  as  trade  flows,  are  becoming 
more  ambiguous  as  more  imix>rts  and 
exports  consist  of  internal  transfers  of 
multinationals.  We  face  a  wide  range 
of  new  policy  issues  not  covered  by  the 
traditional  framework  of  protecting 
our  national  interest  by  controlling 
transfers  of  goods  and  services  as  they 
cross  national  borders.  And  national 
seciulty.  from  the  defense  industrial 
base  to  the  most  exotic  advanced 
weapons  systems,  depends  to  a  greater 
and  greater  extent  on  advanced  sci- 
ence and  technology— the  most  inter- 
nationalized disciplines  of  all. 

The  complexity  of  the  challenge  is 
enormous.  Are  we  developing  the  in- 
dustrial, corporate,  and  academic  base 
to  move  successfully  into  this  new  era? 
The  United  States  has  ah-eady  lost 
maricet  share  in  7  out  of  10  high-tech- 
nology industries.  I  think  the  time  to 
review  and  act  upon  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the  Yoimg  Commission  report 
is  upon  us.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  President  to  follow  up  on 
the  recommendations  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness. It  is  time  to  build  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  these  vital  issues.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
VOICES  RAISED  IN  THEIR 
BEHALF 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  24, 1986,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Jewish  Week.  It  fo- 
cuses on  the  plight  of  Naum  and  Inna 
Meiman,  a  Soviet  Jewish  couple  who 
desperately  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  RscoRO. 

The  article  follows: 

CORGRKSSIIZM  STHUGGLE  POK  AIURG 

Rkfusbit^'s  Rxlxase 
(By  Judith  Kohn) 

(JTA).— Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  introduced  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  last  week  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  emigration  visas  to  a  ten- 
year  ref usenik  and  liis  critically  ill  wife. 

At  the  same  time,  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.) 
vowed  he  would  continue  a  month-old 
Senate  "vigil"  untU  the  couple— Naum  and 
Inna  Meiman— is  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  Beginning  March  6,  Simon  has 
spoken  on  the  Meiman  case  every  day  since 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session.  He  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wis.).  who  held  a  similar  vigil  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  support  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  con- 
vention was  finally  approved  last  February. 

The  introduction  of  the  resolution  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  at  the  Capitol 
Apr.  15  coordinated  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  together  with  Simon 
and  other  members  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  Meiman  case.  Sen. 
Oary  Hart  (D-Colo.)  and  Rep.  Timothy 
Wirth  (D-Colo.)  said  they  were  submitting 
the  resolution  and  called  on  their  colleagues 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 

Naum  Meiman.  a  seventy-four  year  old 
physicist,  first  applied  for  a  visa  in  1975.  and 
was  turned  down  on  the  pretext  that  he 
knew  state  secrets,  although  his  classified 
work  actually  ended  in  1955.  Soon  after  his 
first  application,  Meiman  was  fired  from  his 
Job  at  the  Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics. 

Inna  Meiman  received  her  second  refusal 
of  an  emigration  visa  on  the  grounds  that 
she  was  privy  to  the  classified  information 
that  her  husband  possessed. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Mrs.  Meiman,  54, 
has  been  battling  cancer  and  has  already 
undergone  four  operations  for  the  removal 
of  tumors  from  her  neck.  Doctors  in 
Moscow  have  told  her  there  is  little  more 
they  can  do  for  her,  in  spite  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fifth  tumor  on  her  neck.  She  has 
already  received  invitations  to  undergo 
cancer  treatment  in  Israel,  the  UJS.  and 
Sweden. 

"Time  is  running  short  for  Inna  and 
Naum  Meiman.  Inna  Meiman  is  dying  of 
cancer.  The  climate  Is  ripe  for  a  humanitari- 


an gesture  frmn  the  Soviet  Union."  Hart  de- 
clared. 

Hart— who,  like  Wirth  and  Simon,  has  vis- 
ited the  Meimans  in  Moscow— said  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  pursued  the  cou- 
ple's case  with  numerous  Soviet  offldals 
here  and  in  Moscow,  but  have  received  no 
indication  tliat  the  Soviets  are  bendtag. 

At  the  press  conference  were  Olga  Flam, 
daughter  of  Naum  Meiman.  who  lias  lived  In 
the  U.S.  for  ten  years  and  Is  a  constituent  of 
Hart  and  Wirth.  and  Lisa  Paul,  a  Unlvenlty 
of  Minnesota  Russian  studies  tmdergiadu- 
ate.  who  worked  as  a  nanny  for  two  yean  in 
Moscow,  where  she  met  Mrs.  Meiman.  In  ad- 
dition, Paul's  representative,  Oerry  Sikoraki 
(R-IiCinn.)  and  her  senator,  Rudy  Boschwits 
(R-Mlnn.),  offered  statements  calling  for 
the  Meimans'  release. 

Paul.  23.  held  a  26-day  hunger  strike  last 
December  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Meimans'  plight.  As  was  the  case  at  a  press 
conference  held  by  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews  at  the  end  of  her  strike  in 
January,  she  was  imable  to  hold  back  tears 
as  she  described  her  friendship  with  the 
Meiman  couple  and  Mrs.  Melman's  illness. 

Following  the  press  conference.  Hart  and 
the  others  successfully  placed  a  call  to  Mr. 
Meiman.  who  was  waiting  in  a  Moscow  post 
office  to  hear  from  his  daughter.  Meiman's 
phone  service  was  recently  cut  off. 

"You  have  many  friends  here  who  care 
about  you,  and  we  will  not  give  up,"  Hart 
told  Meiman  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Inna  and 
Naum  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


AMERICAN  LATVIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Seiuite  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  of  the  American 
Latvian  Association  on  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization. On  this  day  of  commemo- 
ration. I  applaud  their  commitment, 
imity.  and  efforts  to  further  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  people  of  Latvia,  who 
continue  to  struggle  for  freedom, 
human  dignity,  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  Republic  of  Latvia  declared  in- 
dependence from  Russia  on  November 
18.  1918.  Latvia  was  able  to  survive  as 
an  independent  republic  from  1918 
until  1940.  when  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment forcibly  annexed  this  once  inde- 
pendent nation.  Although  Latvian  sov- 
ereignty was  short  lived,  citizens  of 
Latvian  ancestry  fondly  recall  a  time 
of  self-determination,  when  the  Re- 
public of  Latvia  was  free  from  Soviet 
domination.  Members  of  the  American 
Latvian  Association  continue  to  cher- 
ish the  dream  of  restored  self-determi- 
nation to  the  people  of  Soviet-occu- 
pied Latvia. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Latvia  and 
the  Baltic  States  is  marked  by  the  re- 
pression of  the  basic  human  rights, 
we.  as  Americans,  hold  so  dear.  Under 
Soviet  rule,  drastic  actions  have  been 
taken  to  eradicate  Latvian  language, 
cultural  values,  artistic  traditions,  and 


reUglous  freedoms.  Detpite  the  at- 
tonpts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  domi- 
nate the  Latvian  people,  they  have  not 
lost  their  love  of  freedom,  pride  in 
their  separate  identity,  or  national 
spirit.  Here  in  the  United  States,  the 
American  Latvian  Association  has 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
teaching  and  understanding  of  the 
Latvian  language,  history,  and  culture 
as  well  as  the  promotion  of  cultural 
cooperation  among  all  Americans. 

Over  the  years,  the  Latvian  Ameri- 
can Association  has  demonstrated 
their  undying  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic principles  exemplified  by  the 
United  States.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  praising  the  efforts  made  by 
the  American  Latvian  Association,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Latvia,  deplor- 
ing the  human  rights  violations  inflict- 
ed on  the  Latvian  nation  and  restoring 
the  right  of  self-determination.* 


action  by  the  Senate  serves  to  reaffirm 
the  American  resolve  to  work  toward 
the  prevention  of  mass  human  de- 
struction. It  is  imperative  that  these 
lessons  of  history  not  be  forgotten, 
and  I'm  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  join 
with  my  many  colleagues  in  calling 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  lo  ordered. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

*  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  occasion  of  the  "Ar- 
menian Genocide"  of  1915-23.  During 
this  time,  approximately  1.5  million 
Armenians  were  systematically  perse- 
cuted and  massacred  by  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Government. 

This  episode  in  human  history 
stands  as  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
written:  1986  marks  the  71st  anniver- 
say  of  this  tragedy.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  mark  this  occasion  at 
this  time  due  to  the  recent  ratification 
of   the   Genocide   Convention.   This 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
ucisa  umn.  tomouow  at  lo  ajl 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  80, 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Rsooomnoii  or  ciitaxh  skkatom 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  for  special  orders 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each:  Sen- 
ators Hawkihs,  DtCoircnri,  WiLSOir, 
Kkrxt,  Cbahstom,  and  Prozmibi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Koirrnn  Houmio  luiimss 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  that  following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biisiness  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:46  aon.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 


PROGRAM 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  BCr.  Prealdent,  at 
10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  120,  the  budget  resolution. 
Votes  will  occur  throughout  the  day. 
Senators  are  asked  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  offer  their  amendments  and 
we  hope  they  will  do  so. 

Approximately  16  hours  remain  on 
the  budget  resolution,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 


RECESS  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY,  AT 
10  A.M. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  nothing  further  from  our 
Democratic  leader,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:63  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  SO,  1986,  at 
10 1 


CONFmBIA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  29, 1986: 
TBI  JmnciAiT 

James  Larry  Edmondson,  of  Osortla.  to 
be  UA  drouit  Judge  for  the  eleventh  cir- 
cuit 

DiPAKTifiirr  OP  Jdstics 

Henry  E.  Hudson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  UA 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virtlnla 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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THE  WORLD  MILITANT  AND 
OUR  SECURITY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Sunday,  April  27,  I  had  the  honor  to 
participate  in  the  annual  Leona  Z.  Row  Eller 
Peace  Lecture  at  the  Washington  City  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  1986  lecture,  "The  Wortd  Militant  and 
our  Security,"  was  given  by  Dr.  William  P. 
Thompson,  associate  secretary  general  of  ttie 
WorW  Conference  in  Religion  and  Peace,  and 
former  presklent  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Vhe  Reverend 
Duane  H.  Ramsey  of  ttie  Washington  City 
Church  of  the  Bretfven  for  organizing  this  fine 
event  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  have  Dr. 
Thompson's  speech  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  World  Miutakt  ahd  Our  Sxcdrity 

I  do  not  need  to  convince  this  audience 
that  we  Uve  today  in  a  world  dominated  by 
militarism.  The  portion  of  our  resources  de- 
voted to  acquiring  ever  more  destructive 
weapons  systems  has  continued  to  grow 
untU  the  nations  of  the  world  now  expend 
more  than  $900  billion  for  armaments  each 
year.  And  although  our  fear  that  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  destroy  us,  if  not  di- 
rectly then  by  the  inevitable  "nuclear 
winter"  that  would  follow,  although  that 
fear  has  stayed  our  hands,  there  have  l>een 
more  than  150  wars  fought  with  convention- 
al weapons  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  for  this  purpose,  among  others:  ". . . 
to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  .  .  ."  We  surely 
live  in  a  militant  world. 

The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  this 
condition  occurred  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  April  IS  when  aircraft  of  the 
United  States  boml)ed  targets  in  Libya. 
President  Reagan  has  told  us  that  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  acted  in  self- 
defenae  because  of  specific  acts  of  terrorism 
perpetrated  upon  our  citizens  by  order  of 
Colonel  Muammar  Qaddaf  i,  head  of  state  of 
Libya.  Moreover,  the  contention  that  we  re- 
sponded in  self-defense  and  the  proportion- 
ality of  our  response  have  been  asserted  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  as  well  In 
an  effort  to  convince  friend  and  foe  alike 
that  we  have  acted  within  the  proscriptions 
of  International  Law. 

Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  the  morality  of 
our  acts  and  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  virtually  all  of  our  allies,  except  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Israel,  let  us  pose  a 
more  pragmatic  query,  "Are  we  more  secure 
since  April  15  than  we  were  prior  to  our 
Ubyan  raids?"  Even  President  Reagan  rec- 
ocnizes  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
acts  of  terrorism.  And  we  have  already  seen 
evidence  of  an  escalation  of  terrorist  activi- 
ty in  England,  France.  Spain,  Italy.  Austria, 
Turkey,  North  Teman,  and  of  course,  Leba- 


We  do  Indeed  Uve  In  a  militant  world.  Na- 
tions with  long  histories  and  those  newly  in- 
dependent seek  through  the  assertion  of 
their  own  sovereignty  an  elusive  sense  of 
their  own  national  security.  Some  nations 
seek  to  achieve  their  goals  by  clandestine 
terrorism  against  the  citizens  and  officials 
of  other  nations  perceived  to  their  enemies. 
The  major  powers  and  their  allies  seek  to 
maintain  an  uneasy  stand-off  by  nuclear  de- 
terrence, deterrence  based  upon  one  nation 
inspiring  terror  In  one's  adversary  and  thus 
dissuading  him  from  military  initiatives.  All 
this  requires  the  conunitment  of  ever  in- 
creasing proportions  of  our  resources  to  the 
acquisition  of  armaments.  And  yet  there  is 
no  genuine  enhancement  of  the  national  se- 
curity perceived  by  any  nation. 

If  we  would  be  secure.  I  submit  that  we 
must  l>egin  to  sketch  out  the  broad  outlines 
of  a  concept  of  security  that  can  eradicate 
fear.  Although  I  may  be  written  off  as  a  vi- 
sionary, I  have  the  temerity  to  suggest  that 
security  can  no  longer  be  restricted  by  our 
narrow  understanding  of  national  sovereign- 
ty but  must  be  based  upon  common  interest, 
intentional  cooperation  and  mutual  trust. 
This  will  lead  to  a  new  sense  of  world  com- 
munity committed  to  justice  and  human 
dignity.  Thus  we  may  hope  to  attain  that 
peace  that  displaces  fear.  Let  us  examine  In 
greater  detail  some  of  the  elements  of  this 
vision. 

First,  our  thinking  about  security  must 
become  more  inclusive.  No  American  citizen 
can  hope  to  be  secure  so  long  as  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  insecure.  And  American  and  Soviet 
citizens  can  l>e  truly  secure  only  when 
Afghan  and  Libyan  citizens  feel  secure  as 
well.  In  our  contemporary  world,  security 
cannot  be  maintained  In  isolation,  unless  it 
is  the  isolation  of  imprisonment,  whether 
self-imposed  or  imposed  by  others.  If  our  se- 
curity as  a  nation  is  gained  at  the  price  of 
the  security  or  subjugation  of  another  state 
or  people,  it  is  a  false  security  that  surely 
caimot  long  protect  us. 

The  United  Nations  was  seen  at  its  found- 
ing as  a  means  of  "collective  security."  Yet 
the  situation  In  the  world  after  40  years  has 
not  attained  that  goal.  Writing  for  the  Joint 
Inspection  Unit  of  the  United  Nations,  Mau- 
rice Bertrand  has  observed: 

"Each  nation  believes  that  its  security 
rests  on  its  army,  on  the  level  of  its  arma- 
ments, on  its  determination  to  defend  itself 
against  any  aggresssor.  and  on  its  alliances. 
Moreover  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
notion  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  ruled  out.  but  that  all  other  forms 
of  violence  are  admlssable.  The  Institutional 
consequence  of  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
problem  is  that  military  budgets  represent 
approximately  10  to  15  percent  of  public  ex- 
penditure in  all  countries  and  that  dozens  of 
millions  of  professional  soldiers  are  main- 
tained permanently  under  arms." 

Perhaps  for  us  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  ultimate  expression  of  our 
search  for  national  security  is  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  on  which  research  and 
development  is  already  well  underway.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  projected  that  the 
provision  for  this  effort  in  President  Rea- 
gan's 1987  Budget  proposal  represents  a  77 


percent  increase  over  the  $3.7  billion  Con- 
gress approved  for  thia  year.  The  President 
has  portrayed  this  program  as  the  means  to 
erect  an  umbrella  over  our  land  impenetra- 
ble by  nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  other  nation. 

Leaving  aside  the  lingering  doubts  that 
this  shield  could  ever  be  made  completely 
reliable,  doubts  prompted  by  the  observa- 
tions of  knowledgeable  scientists,  we  re- 
member the  lessons  of  history.  From  an- 
cient Troy  to  the  Maglnot  Line,  impenetra- 
ble fortresses  have  been  breached  or  sub- 
verted time  after  time.  Even  if  we  were  to 
succeed,  the  result  would  l>e  to  disarm  our 
enemies  while  retaining  our  own  offensive 
capability.  Apart  from  the  moral  issue  that 
would  raise,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  sit 
idly  by  while  we  accomplish  that  result.  Nor 
would  they. 

Mr.  Reagan  himself  has  recognized  the 
moral  and  political  vulnerability  of  this  po- 
sition when  he  spealu  of  eliminating  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  sharing  our  defense  capabU- 
Ity  with  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  even 
internationalizing  our  defenses.  Thus  he 
concedes  that  security  can  no  longer  l>e  lim- 
ited to  one  nation  or  even  one  bloc  of  na- 
tions. Why  then  should  we  continue  this 
costly,  desUbllzing  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive? It  would  seem  far  more  realistic  to 
begin  now  to  build  that  broader  security 
based  on  common  interest,  international  co- 
operation and  mutual  trust. 

The  Palme  Commission's  report  to  the 
United  Nations  commended  the  idea  of 
"Common  Security."  Yet  the  assassination 
of  Prime  Minister  Olaf  Palme  himself  re- 
minds us  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  secu- 
rity in  human  affairs.  Moreover,  security  ar- 
rangements must  not  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty of  changes  in  social  patterns  and  rela- 
tions. However,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  ultimately  acknowledge  that  milita- 
rism must  be  rejected  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing national  and  international  order.  Deter- 
rence, including  that  achieved  by  nucleu 
armaments,  cannot  provide  meaningful  se- 
ciirity  because  deterrence  relies  upon  per- 
petuating a  pattern  of  relationships  t>ased 
on  the  capacity  for  mutual  destruction. 
Peace  cannot  be  buUt  on  fear,  though  prop- 
erly motivated  fear  may  stimulate  the  quest 
for  peace. 

The  United  States  must  be  much  more 
forthcoming  In  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
however  small  and  hesitant,  toward  chang- 
ing the  climate  between  East  and  West.  The 
difficult  task  of  building  confidence  is  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  suspicions  and  dis- 
trust that  characterize  our  present  relation- 
ships. Such  efforts  can  easily  be  atwrted  by 
unilateral  Eu;tion  such  as  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan or  the  air  raids  on  Libya.  Such  ac- 
tions should  l>e  undertaken,  if  at  all,  only 
after  weighing  their  likely  affect  on  the 
building  of  the  conditions  for  security  for 
aU. 

Second,  the  consensus  that  makes  for 
"Common  Security"  will  contribute  to  a  new 
sense  of  world  community  that  will  find  ex- 
pression in  the  strengthening  of  global  Insti- 
tutions, transcending  the  divlslveness  of  na- 
tional structures.  Both  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  United  Nations  were  conceived 
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in  idealism.  But  each  in  Its  day  had  to  strug- 
gle with  the  limitations  Imposed  upon  it 
structurally  by  the  demands  of  national  sov- 
ereignty Inherent  In  the  nation-state 
system.  Bach  had  to  oope  with  the  some- 
times benign,  but  more  often  Intentional, 
neglect  of  member  states.  Today  the  United 
Nations,  the  preeminent  International  body 
designed  to  facilitate  the  building  of  world 
community,  has  become  in  many  quarters  a 
target  of  scorn  and  detraction.  The  United 
States  has  Itself  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  ahowing  this  attitude. 

Our  participation  in  the  World  Organiza- 
tion niched  a  low  ebb  when  a  member  of 
our  delegation,  speaking  in  ob\1ous  pique, 
offered  to  come  to  the  pier  to  wave  goodby 
If  the  United  Nations  were  to  decide  to 
remove  Its  headquarters  from  our  shores. 
Some  of  us  have  welcomed  an  apparent 
shift  in  our  official  stance  to  a  more  poslUve 
role  reflected  In  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  come  persoiuOly  to  the  headquarters, 
more  frequently,  we  are  told,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  to  make  major  policy 
statements  and  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  governments  both  friendly  and  otherwise. 

But  recently  three  legislative  acts  by  the 
Congress  have  curtailed  our  financial  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  precipitated 
a  disastrous  fiscal  crisis.  While  it  is  true 
that  17  other  member  states  have  decided 
not  to  pay  some  portions  of  their  assessed 
contributions,  the  relative  size  of  the  contri- 
butions due  from  the  United  States  makes 
our  withholding  particularly  damaging.  The 
three  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress are  the  Kassebaum  Amendment,  the 
Sundqulst  Amendment  and  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  Balanced  Budget  Act  The 
first  two  are  directed  specifically  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  Kassebaiui  Amend- 
ment requires  that  the  United  States  pay  no 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  United  Nations 
Regular  Budget  unless  the  body  moves  to 
weighted  voting  on  budgetary  matters.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  authorization  for 
such  voting  would  require  amendment  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  an  eventuality 
that  is  not  considered  probable  at  this  time. 
The  Sundqulst  Amendment  would  withhold 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  salaries  of 
the  members  of  the  Secretariat  who  are  al- 
leged to  t>e  required  by  their  governments  to 
return  a  part  of  their  salaries  to  those  gov- 
ernments. The  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
Act  requires  staged  reductions  in  the  U.S. 
budgetary  deficit  until  it  is  eliminated  by 
1991.  It  now  i^pears  that  the  across-the- 
board  budgetary  cuts  that  seem  Inevitable 
will  Include  the  United  Nations  contribu- 
tions. The  aggregate  affect  of  these  meas- 
ures will  be  a  shortfall  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  in  1986  of  approximately  $100 
million  for  the  United  Nations  reg\ilar 
budget  of  $820  million. 

Such  withholdings  even  though  in  compli- 
ance with  national  legislation  are  neverthe- 
less seen  by  many  to  be  violations  of  our 
treaty  obligations.  We  need  to  remember 
that  the  United  States  in  the  early  1960's 
argued  that  withholdings  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  in  regard  to 
peace-keeping  activities  were  violations  of 
the  Charter.  On  March  13.  1986.  Ambassa- 
dor Vernon  Walters,  Permanent  Repreaent- 
aUve  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, addressed  the  question  of  treaty  obli- 
gations In  this  statement  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Contribu- 
tions to  International  Organizations.  He 
said  In  part: 

'The  record  of  UJB.  compliance  with  Its 
treaty  commitments  has  been  excellent  over 
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the  long  haul  of  history.  Our  position  as  a 
leading  party  of  the  role  of  law  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  relies  in  no  small  measure  on 
this  record. 

"Now  with  these  measures  the  proapeet  Is 
for  the  withholding  by  the  UA  of  a  very 
sizable  amount  even  In  the  context  of  the 
large  U.N.  budget  This  Inevitably  would 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  non-pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  amount  could  consti- 
tute a  material  breach  of  the  U.8.  obligation 
under  Article  17  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  pay 
our  duly  assessed  share  of  the  U.N.  budget. 
This  Is  an  Issue  of  which  we  must  be  aware." 

The  seriousness  of  the  financial  problem 
becomes  clear  when  one  realizes  that  there 
are  no  reserves  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  the 
withholding,  there  was  no  warning  period 
within  which  adjustments  could  be  effected, 
and  the  budget  Involved  Is  labor  Intensive 
with  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  related 
to  staff  costs. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions hss  already  taken  steps  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative to  effect  economies,  but  substantial 
reductions  in  staff  may  prove  necessary. 
Many  observers  regret  that  the  United 
States  acted  unilaterally,  rather  than  seek- 
ing to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
conunltment. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  but  the  most  recent 
of  a  series  of  actions  by  our  government 
having  much  the  same  thrust.  Among  them 
several  come  to  mind:  our  withdrawal  from 
UNESCO,  following  our  earlier  withdrawal 
from  ILO;  our  repudiation  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  in  the  case  brought 
by  Nicaragua;  and  our  imposing  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  mission  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  United  Natloiu;  to  say  nothing  of  our 
repeated  preference  for  diplomatic  channels 
outside  the  United  Nations  In  all  manner  of 
causes  rather  than  attempting  to  use  the 
structures  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States  and 
other  member  states  should  reverse  the 
trend  portrayed  In  this  account  of  the  ac- 
tions of  only  one  participant.  We  should 
demonstrate  by  our  behavior  the  rhetoric  of 
the  celebratioiu  of  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
the  World  Organization.  No  one  has  serious- 
ly proposed  that  the  United  Natlozu  be  re- 
placed, although  many  observers  have  urged 
reform.  Let  us  work  with  others  to  deter- 
mine whether  reform  is  needed  and.  If  so,  to 
bring  it  to  fruition  as  proof  positive  of  our 
commitment  to  world  community. 

Third,  this  recognition  of  world  conununi- 
ty  will  impel  us  to  move  toward  global  Insti- 
tutions that  can  promote  economic  and 
social  Justice  and  guarantee  human  dignity 
for  all.  Peter  Drucker  has  assured  us  that 
recent  technological  advances  make  possible 
the  provision  of  ample  goods  and  services 
for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Yet  we 
have  been  distraught  by  the  plight  of  the 
victims  of  drought  in  Africa  brought  direct- 
ly Into  our  homes  by  television  and  radio. 
And  many  who  know  the  needs  first  hand 
fear  now  that  our  attention  will  be  diverted 
to  something  else  l>efore  that  emergency 
has  run  Its  course.  The  gap  between  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  and  the  developing  ones 
has  widened  In  spite  of  much  talk  and  some 
actions  designed  to  narrow  it. 

Permit  me  to  examine  in  some  detail  only 
one  area  of  the  world,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  is  so  vitally  important  to  us.  In 
dramatic  contrast  to  their  situation  only 
five  years  ago,  94  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  live  under  civilian  and  consti- 
tutional regimes  today.  However,  Professor 
Abraham  F.  Lowenthal  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  haa  described  the  grow- 
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Ing  economic  distress  under  which  they 
exist.  Per  capita  inoome  for  all  of  Latin 
America  Is  down  9  per  cent  since  1980.  Un- 
employment Is  higher  than  ever,  havliic 
reached  50  per  cent  In  some  areas.  Inflation 
Is  rampant,  now  160  per  cent  for  the  region 
as  a  whole.  Commodity  prtoes  are  lower  In 
real  terms  than  at  any  time  sinoe  the  Oreat 
Depression  of  the  1910*8.  And  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  all  export  earnings  must  go  to  the 
Industrialized  nations  for  debt  servloe.  In 
human  terms  this  means  "hunger,  Infant 
deaths,  mounting  street  crime.  in/»in«<tny  in- 
temal  drug  traffic— and  Increasing  public 
Impatience."  Lowenthal  predicts  that  with- 
out change,  "our  neighbors  In  the  hemi- 
sphere could  all  too  easily  beoome  antago- 
nlsU." 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
counseled  austerity.  But  more  Is  required. 
President  Jose  Samey  of  Braill  has  said, 
"Uittn  America  can  no  longer  aooept  ab- 
stract theories  that  condemn  us  to  stagna- 
tion  Brazil  will  not  pay  lU  foreign  debt 

with  recession,  nor  with  unemployment,  nor 
with  hunger."  Lowenthal  believes  that  Latin 
America's  democratic  leaders  understand 
the  need  for  continued  austerity,  structural 
refonns.  and  financial  responsibility  and 
"they  are  ready  to  do  their  part."  They 
"recognize  that  public  enterprises  need  to 
be  trimmed  and  that  market  mechanisms 
channel  resources  more  efficiently  than  po- 
litical decisions."  Then  need  help  In  gaining 
"the  breathing  space  they  require  to  main- 
tain public  backing  while  tackling  tough 
social  and  economic  issues." 

Professor  Lowenthal  preaeribes  a  oompre- 
henslve  policy  including  steps  to:  "stretch 
out  Latin  America's  debt  for  a  generation, 
capitalise  Interest  above  an  agreed  rate, 
allow  a  share  of  Interest  repayments  to  be 
Invested  In  the  region,  provide  orderly  write- 
downs for  small  countries  that  are  hopeless- 
ly over-Indebted,  further  Increase  the  re- 
sources available  for  lending  by  the  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  and  expand 
trade  credits  to  facilitate  Latin  American 
imports  in  the  context  of  resumed  growth." 

Lowenthal  asserts  that  self-interest  re- 
quires United  SUtes  commitment  to  this 
course  of  action.  "A  more  prolonged  Latin 
American  recession  could  lead  to  delays, 
debt  moratorla,  or  even  defaults,  with  seri- 
ous consequences  for  several  major  UJ3. 
banks  and  perhaps  for  the  entire  conuner- 
clal  banking  system.  U.S.  Investors  and  ex- 
porters would  also  be  further  hurt  If  Latin 
America's  depression  continues.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  800.000  Jobs  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  already  been  lost  because  of  dimin- 
ished Latin  American  imporU  from  this 
country."  An  extended  depression  would 
render  more  difficult  the  combating  of  the 
narcotics  trade  and  stimulate  Illegal  migra- 
tion. 

This  recital  could  be  replicated  In  many 
other  North-South  relationships.  And  yet 
the  aggregate  debt  of  developing  countries 
that  has  risen  to  some  $960  billion  Imposing 
an  unbearable  servicing  burden  upon  them, 
Is  only  now  reaching  the  total  spent  every 
year  by  the  nations  of  the  world  for  arma- 
ments. The  technology  and  resources  al- 
ready exist  to  provide  for  all  basic  human 
needs.  It  remains  for  us  to  develop  national- 
ly and  Internationally  the  economic  produc- 
tion and  distribution  patterns  that  can 
eliminate  poverty  and  powerlessnew,  thus 
alleviating  suffering  and  the  grounds  for  re- 
sentment and  conflict.  This  has  domestic  as 
well  as  International  Implications.  It  there- 
fore Impels  the  reexamination  of  our  prior- 
ities and  our  lifestyles.  Economic  relations 
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that  onbody  ezpIotUtion  are  bound  to 
foster  tenalOM.  thus  threatening  the  securi- 
ty of  all. 

Economic  Injustice  prompted  widespread 
demands  for  a  new  international  economic 
order.  Some  observers  believe  that  effort 
has  run  dowiL  But  whether  within  that 
process  or  from  new  Initiatives,  we  must 
devise  new  systems  for  more  equitable  eco- 
nomic relationships  throushout  the  world. 

This  is  a  formidable  task  but  only  by  im- 
dertaking  It  can  we  hope  to  realize  human 
dignity  for  all  peoples.  Up  to  now  the  ap- 
proach to  human  rights  has  been  through 
legal  means.  The  efforts  of  many  concerned 
individuals  and  states  culminated  In  1948  In 
the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
-the  D.N.  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  This  was  followed  by  two 
covenants,  one  on  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights  and  the  other  on  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights,  the  latter  with  an  optloiuJ  proto- 
col, adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  IMS.  The  first  of  these 
covenants  dealing  with  rights  realized  in 
community  Is  more  compatible  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  socialist  states,  while  the 
latter  deiUing  with  individual  rights  is 
better  accepted  in  the  West.  Regrettably 
the  United  States  has  not  become  a  party  to 
either. 

A  worldwide  economic  system  more  Just 
than  the  present  one  would  help  to  resolve 
the  impediments  to  wider  adherence  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Universal  Declaration.  The  se- 
curity of  all  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
general  commitment,  reflected  In  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  behavior  patterns,  to  re- 
spect for  the  dignity,  intetrity  and  whole- 
ness of  all  persons.  This  must  be  accom- 
plished within  accepted  standards  and  with 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  human  rights 
of  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
gender  or  custom.  Security  is  Jeopardised  by 
any  policy  or  practice  that  devalues  human 
life,  hence  dehumuiising  victims  and  victim- 
isers  alike.  This  Is  equally  true  whether  it  is 
found  (n  the  disproportionate  allocation  of 
resources  for  militarism  at  the  cost  of 
himian  development,  in  military  strategies 
that  count  human  life  as  expendable,  or  In 
simple  community  patterns  that  discrimi- 
nate against  selected  groups.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  urge  the  nations  to  adopt  na- 
tional policies  both  domestic  and  foreign 
that  reflect  respect  for  the  dignity,  integrity 
and  wholeness  of  individuals,  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  that  such  respect  must  be 
expressed  first  in  the  Immediate  community 
of  each  of  us.  There  Is  therefore  an  ever 
present  demand  that  we  hold  our  own  be- 
havior patterns  to  the  very  same  criteria  we 
seek  to  inuwse  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  need  to  widen 
our  horizons  regarding  security  beyond  any 
single  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  the 
"Common  Security"  of  all.  This  will  be  real- 
ized in  a  world  community  committed  to 
Justice  and  human  dignity  for  all  persons. 
While  this  formulation  may  seem  Utopian  to 
acMne,  I  consider  It  very  practical.  Unless  we 
intentionally  move  in  this  direction,  we 
shall  certainly  perish  in  a  nuclear  holocaust 
or  in  the  nuclear  winter  that  would  follow. 

The  churches  can  perform  an  indispensa- 
ble role  in  building  the  consensus  upon 
which  this  new  sectuity  must  depend. 
Through  education  and  inspiration,  church- 
es are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
attitudes  and  aspirations  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  churches  seek  to  serve  the 
Prince  of  Peace  whose  ministry  was  to  all 
people  unhampered  by  national  boundaries. 
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Without  destroying  the  national  identity  of 
our  people,  we  must  help  them  to  realize 
that  they  are  not  only  citizens  of  our 
nation-state  but  also  citizens  of  the  world 
community  that  must  be  secure  throughout. 
If  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  may  be 
secure.  Only  in  moving  beyond  the  narrow 
security  of  any  single  isolated  country  to 
the  "Common  Seciuity"  of  all  can  we  gain 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  justice  and 
human  dignity  for  all  persons  everywhere. 

Last  week  a  panel  of  eminent  personages 
was  assembled  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters to  reflect  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween disarmament  and  development.  They 
came  from  every  continent  and  included 
former  heads  of  state,  diplomats,  academics, 
two  Nobel  laureates  and  exponents  of 
planned— as  well  as  market  economies.  They 
saw  disarmament,  development  and  security 
as  "a  triad  of  peace."  They  issued  a  state- 
ment reached  by  consensus  in  which  they 
proposed  practical  steps  for  the  attainment 
of  these  three  objectives  through  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Tet  when  they  came  to 
the  end  of  their  statement  they  concluded  it 
with  this  querulous  paragraph: 

"Our  planet  is  getting  endangered:  by  the 
arsenals  of  weapons  which  could  blow  it  up; 
by  the  burden  of  military  expenditures 
which  could  sink  it  under,  and  by  the  unmet 
basic  needs  of  two-thirds  of  Its  population 
which  subsists  on  less  than  one-third  of  its 
resources.  We  belong  to  a  near  universal 
constituency  which  believes  that  we  are  bor- 
rowing this  earth  from  our  children  as 
much  as  we  have  inherited  it  from  our  fore- 
fathers. The  carrying  capacity  of  this  earth 
Is  not  infinite,  nor  are  its  resources.  The 
needs  of  national  security  are  legitimate  and 
must  be  met.  But  must  we  stand  by  as  help- 
less witnesses  of  a  drift  toward  greater  inse- 
curity at  higher  cost?" 

That  was  doubtless  Intended  as  a  rhetori- 
cal question,  but  we  in  the  Churches  must 
answer  with  a  resouunding  "NO!"  and  set 
about  with  renewed  vigor  at  the  task  of 
building  a  sense  of  security  that  transcends 
existing  national  boundaries. 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  THE  ST, 
STANISLAUS  SOCIETY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  AprU  29. 1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3  the  St 
Stanislaus  Society  of  Turners  Falls,  MA,  will 
celebrate  the  diamond  jubilee  of  its  fraternal 
organization.  I  wish  to  take  a  few  moinents  to 
mark  this  anniversary  commemoration  and  to 
praise  the  St  Stanislaus  Society  for  its  dedi- 
cation and  contribution  to  the  Polish  communi- 
ty of  western  Massachusetts  for  the  past  75 
years. 

The  Polish  immigrants  who  came  to  western 
Massachusetts  during  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  at  first  met  hardship  and  adver- 
sity in  ttieir  adopted  homeland.  They  encoun- 
tered a  language  and  a  culture  alien  to  their 
own.  These  barriers  hindered  their  efforts  to 
find  employment  in  the  mills  and  factories  of 
the  region  and  many  immigrants  wtw  settled 
as  farmers  subjected  themselves  to  great 
strain  and  toil  to  provide  for  their  families. 

Through  the  efiforts  of  such  ethnic  organiza- 
tions as  the  St  Stanislaus  Society,  the  Polish 
community  in  my  district  has  preserved  its  vi- 
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brant  and  unique  ouHure  and  heritage  and 
contributed  to  the  cultural  flavor  of  the  ragion 
as  a  whole. 

TheSL  Stanislaus  Society  waa  Incorporated 
by  John  OtaatK  on  Fafaruaiy  5.  1911,  as 
chapter  549  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America.  PRCUA  has  done  much  to 
unite  the  Polish-American  community.  Its 
newspaper,  published  in  English  and  Polish,  is 
distributed  to  members  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  original  members  of  the  St  Stanislaus 
Society  established  their  organization  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  ttie  customs  of  their 
native  land  alive.  For  a  decade,  these  broth- 
ers hekl  meetings  in  homes  and  rented  halls. 
In  1921,  they  purchased  their  present  hall, 
wtiich  wras  expanded  in  1951  to  accommodate 
a  growing  membership.  From  1954  to  1986, 
John  Skrzypek  served  as  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  St  Stanislaus  Society  thrived  under 
his  leadership  as  a  harbinger  of  Polish  culture. 
The  society  also  took  an  active  role  in  sporv 
soring  several  tocal  athletic  teams  and  donat- 
ing its  funds  to  charitable  organizations. 
Robert  Martin,  a  gmndson  of  orw  of  the  soci- 
ety's founders,  was  appointed  presiderrt  of  the 
St  Stanislaus  Society  in  January  1986. 

The  nf)embers  of  PRCUA  Local  No.  549 
have  succeeded  in  imitating  the  character  of 
perseverance  and  dedicatnn  of  their  patron, 
St  Stanislaus,  wtx>  was  murdered  wtiile  he 
was  deferKling  the  attar  of  his  church.  I  extend 
my  warmest  congratulatk>ns  to  the  St  Stanis- 
laus Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  diamond 
jubilee. 
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NEW  YORK  POST  SAYS  SALT  II 
UNDERCUT  BY  SOVIET  CHEAT- 
ING 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPHXW  JKRSKT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  notion  of 
SALT  II  Treaty  compliance  with  its  arrogant 
vk>lations  of  many  of  the  treaty's  key  provi- 
sions. Accordingly,  wf)en  the  charge  is  leveled 
that  keeping  two  Poseidon  submarines  in 
servk^e  might  also  vk>late  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions, the  New  York  Post  says  simply:  "So 
what?" 

Not  only  has  the  President  himself  pro- 
nounced the  SALT  agreements  "fatally 
flawed,"  but  he  has  also  implemented  the  in- 
dispensable polk:y  of  reporting  yearly  to  the 
Congress  on  the  latest  Soviet  transgressions 
of  existing  agreements.  He  has  wf>etted  our 
appetite  for  tough  actton  In  response  to  Soviet 
cynkasm,  but  his  administratkin  has  not  fol- 
lowed through  on  its  rtietoric.  The  Soviets  will 
continue  to  "dismantle"  and  reconfigure  their 
submarines,  while  our  submarines  face  the 
scrapyard.  As  the  following  excellent  editorial 
states,  this  approach  leaves  the  United  States 
in  the  "double  jeopardy"  of  having  reduced 
our  already  outnumbered  forces  In  the  face  of 
superior  Soviet  forces  that  continue  to  grow. 
This  surely  cannot  be  the  President's  intent 
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UJS.  Mxnni^  Abiim  it  8ALT— Whili  na 
SovmsCaiaT 

For  ttie  Reagan  administration  even  to 
ooosider  dismantling  two  Poseidon  sutnna- 
lines— In  order  to  stay  within  the  limits  of 
SALT  n  arms  treaty— is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  pmnlse  of  SALT  II,  like  the  premise 
of  all  arms-oontrol  agreements.  Is  that  plac- 
ing limits  on  nuclear  weapons  (and  conven- 
tional weapons  too,  for  that  matter)  en- 
hances VA.  national  security— if,  and  only 
If,  the  Soviet  Union  places  comparable 
limits  on  its  own  weapons. 

This  the  Soviets  have  never  done.  Indeed, 
despite  treaties  and  pledges  and  public  pro- 
nouncements, Moscow  has  never  even  con- 
templated doing  so. 

Cutting  back  on  XJJB.  weapons— scuttling 
the  mlaslle-carrylng  Poeeldons— while  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  more  missiles, 
metns  placing  America  in  double  Jeopardy. 

Two  men  with  Colt  Specials  produces  a 
Mexican  standoff.  A  man  with  a  Special  and 
a  man  with  a  razor  produces  a  shooting. 

Keying  the  two  old  Poseidon  subs— while 
launching  the  new  Trident-class  Nevada- 
would  give  the  UJ3.  22  more  multiple-war- 
head missiles  than  are  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  SALT  11. 

So  what?  The  Soviets  have  acquired  vastly 
more  missiles— estimates  range  from  100  to 
300— than  they  are  permitted  under  SALT 

n. 

In  every  sphere— from  human  rights  to 
arms  control,  from  Yalta  to  Helsinki,  the 
Soviets  have  an  appalling  record  of  willful 
non-compliance  with  the  most  solemn  pacta 
and  agreements. 

On  arms  control  in  particular,  the  admin- 
istration submitted  a  devastating  report  to 
Congress  last  December,  detailing  Soviet 
cheating. 

The  Soviets  have  tested  and  deployed  two 
new  types  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sQes.  the  88-16  and  the  88-28,  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  terms  of  SALT  n. 

Despite  prohibitions  negotiated  In  earlier 
treaties,  the  Soviets  have  built  up  stockpiles 
of  chemical  weapons— and  have  used  them 
In  Afghanistan  and  Iaos. 

Despite  the  prohibitions  negotiated  in 
SALT  I  in  1972.  the  SovleU  have  bullt-and 
have  tried  to  hide  In  Siberia— In  anti-mlasUe 
system  with  a  "nuclear  battle-management" 
capability. 

The  SovletB  have  exceeded  negotiated 
Umlta  on  the  production  of  intercontinental 
bombers,  and  on  Interoontinental  missiles. 

The  examples  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
count. 

The  PresldeDt  himself  has  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  if  one  side  knows  the 
other  is  cheating  and  doeant  do  anything 
about  it,  that's  an  Invitation  to  more  cheat- 
ing. 

Well,  there's  something  President  Reagan 
can  do  about  it.  He  can  tell  the  Soviets  that 
in  the  face  of  repeated  treaty  violations,  the 
VS.  means  to  defend  itself. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KEEPINO  NAMIBIA  FREE  FROM 
COMMUNIST  OPPRESSION 
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And  the  best  iray  to  send  that  message  Is 
to  save  the  Poseidons  and  launch  the 
Nevada.  It's  a  far  better  strategy  than  dis- 
mantling existing  weapons  to  comply  with  a 
treaty  on  which  the  other  side  continues  to 
cheat 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OPXLLIMOIS 
ni  THB  HOUgl  OP  MPUSKHTATIVn 

Tuesday,  AprU  29, 1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  baiiave  that  U.S. 
policy  toward  any  country,  but  particulariy 
toward  Namibia,  should  be  to  try  to  anaura  the 
wall-balng  and  fraadom  of  the  Namibian 
paopia  and  to  protact  vHal  U.S.  Intarasts.  In 
this  Instance,  both  of  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  only  by  folk>wing  one  policy— that  of 
assuring  that  the  Soviets  and  their  SWAPO 
henchmen  are  unsuccessful  In  obtaining  con- 
trol of  Namibia  But  in  recant  years  It  has 
become  painfully  obvkxis  that  the  Communist 
team  of  Angola,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
SWAPO  will  not  be  actlsfM  with  any  solutton 
that  doea  not  grant  them  complate  control  of 
Namibia.  Such  an  occurrence  wouW  have  dia- 
astrous  oonssquancaa  not  only  for  the  Namib- 
ian paopia  and  the  region  of  aoutham  Africa, 
but  alao  for  the  rest  of  the  worid,  for  Namibia 
has  the  largaat  known  urankim  deposits  In  the 
worid,  as  wall  aa  strategic  watanvays  akwig  Its 
t^agt^ffi  coaat 

In  order  to  avoid  SWAPO  domination  of  Na- 
mibia, our  policy  must  be  altered.  The  tima 
has  coma  to  dtoaodata  oursalvaa  with  the 
U.N.  dasignalton  of  SWAPO  as  the  "sole  and 
authantto"  repraaantatlva  of  the  Namibian 
people,  for  thia  amounts  to  declaring  a  winner 
before  the  elections  are  even  hoM.  Rather,  wa 
muat  stand  up  for  the  prindplea  of  antitanor- 
iam,  self-detsrmination,  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  political  diffaranoaa. 

Thia  doaa  not  mean  that  U.N.  Raeolutton 
435  needa  to  be  abandoned  for  a  reasonable 
aoiutton  can  be  reached  under  K.  Recently, 
the  Qovemment  of  South  Africa  granted  the 
request  of  the  MuM-Party  Conference  of  Na- 
mibia for  autonomoua  k>cal  aelf-govemment 
pending  lmplementatk)n  of  U.N.  Reaokition 
435.  This  tran8itk)nal  government,  made  up  of 
repreaantatlvea  of  numerous  political  partiea 
and  all  raoea,  represents  a  viable  and  neoea- 
sary  altematlve  to  the  SWAPO  terrorists  who 
have  wmged  a  long  and  Inaidioua  campaign  of 
vtolance  to  gain  control  of  Namibia.  Support- 
ing thia  tranaitkxial  government  In  Ks  efforts  to 
tirina  indsoenderwe  to  tfte  belaaauarad  Naml- 
biana  requiraa  no  expenditure  of  govamment 
funds;  all  K  requiraa  would  be  reoognlatlon  by 
the  United  Statea.  Thia  wouM  elevate  theae 
dedicated,  pro-Weatem  leaders  of  the  tranai- 
tkmal  government  to  the  aama  level  aa  the 
Communist  terrorists  of  SWAPO. 

I  hope  the  United  States  will  take  this  Im- 
portant and  hiatoric  step  and  thereby  aignal  an 
end  to  the  preferential  treatment  of  SWAPO. 
The  cauae  of  stability,  Hbarty.  and  salf-delar- 
minalion  wiN  be  aarved  by  auoh  a  move.  Much 
btood  has  already  been  apHled,  and  much 
time  has  been  wasted,  but  the  chance  to 
achieve  our  goals  Is  within  sight 

In  this  light  I  recommend  the  foltowing 
statement  made  by  Ambassador  Chartaa  M. 
Uchenatain,  the  fomter  U.S.  Deputy  Ambasaa 
dor  to  the  United  Natlona.  He  apeaka  from 
personal  experience  about  the  situation  In  Na- 
mibia, having  recently  returned  from  there.  I 
commend  hie  ramarits  to  my  ooNaaguaa. 


SoiiTR  Waar  Apkica:  Tn  8WAP0/ 
PLaTxmJM  Comraonoii 

In  late  January.  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
TranslUonal  Oovemment  of  National  XTntty, 
In  office  since  June  1966.  on  a  week-long 
fact-finding  tour  of  South  West  Africa— 
more  generally  known  thsss  days  as  Na> 
mlbia.  My  preoonoeptloas  about  this  last-re- 
maining colonial  territory  In  southern 
Africa,  In  trust  to  the  South  Afrtosn  govern- 
ment since  the  end  of  the  First  World  Wsr, 
had  largely  been  formed  during  Inosssant 
debates  In  the  UJf .  Security  CounoU  where 
I  served  as  the  deputy  VS.  representative 
from  1061  to  1084. 

Not  surprisingly,  considering  the  virtually 
ritualistic  nature  of  these  debates— riotous 
polemics,  in  fact,  aimed  at  what  Is  typically 
called  in  that  chamber  of  horron  "the 
racist  regime  In  Pretoria"— my  preoonosp- 
tlons  turned  out  to  Im  In  major  part  wrong. 
And  iMoauae  most  of  what  most  Ameriesns 
think  they  know  alwut  "the  problem  of 
South  West  Africa"  Is  a  by-product  of  UJf.- 
generated  dlslnformatUm.  public  under- 
standing of  that  territory  and  Indeed  of  the 
entire  southern  African  region  Is  haalcially 
and  tragically  flawed.  Rational  U.8.  policy  Is 
a  further  victim  of  this  discontinuity  be- 
tween reality  and  perception. 

I  do  not  mean  to  twiwimi—  the  severity  or 
complexity  of  the  obstacles  tn  that  region  to 
peaceful  and  rssaonable  outcomes— out- 
comes that  serve  XJJB.  strategic  Interests 
and,  even  more  Important,  outoomas  that 
might  serve  the  Interest  of  the  people,  all 
the  people  of  southern  Africa.  The  obstacles 
are  formidable.  Deprivations  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  are  real,  and  they  are 
harsh.  The  status  quo  in  all  prolMibUlty 
cannot  be  preserved  for  any  term  much 
longer  than  a  few  years  or  a  decade,  nor 
should  It  be.  At  the  same  time,  however,  ev* 
olutlmoary  proosssss  are  under  way— now, 
this  very  di^— that  hold  out  the  promise  of 
productive  outoomes.  There  are  no  grounds 
for  euphoria.  There  are  grounds  for  cau- 
tious hope— if  everyone  directly,  genuinely 
and,  yes,  oonstruettvely  Involved,  not  least 
our  own  government,  selae  upon  the  oppor* 
tunltlss  now  at  band. 

And  In  South  West  Africa  these  opportu- 
nities are  real:  the  million  or  so  psople  of 
that  emntlng  nation  are  building  a  new  re- 
ality there,  a  multiracial  and  multiethnic  re- 
aUty. 

The  daunting  prol)lems  of  the  region 
cannot  of  course  be  wholly  decoupled  from 
the  evolutlmary  procaai  now  under  way  In 
South  West  Africa.  But  this  procssi  ds- 
mands  our  particular  f  oeus  and  otir  under- 
standing. On  Its  own  merits.  It  dsserves  our 
encouragement.  The  payoff,  for  us  end  for 
the  people  of  the  region,  potentially  Is  enor- 
mous. 

Lst  me  bsek  off  a  few  steps  and  rastate 
what  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

As  the  Soviet  Xmplre  has  expanded  all 
around  the  periphery,  relentlessly  and  until 
recently  unoppoesd— In  Asia,  the  Middle 
Bast,  Africa,  deep  within  our  own  hemi- 
sphere—the Soviets  have  railed  more  and 
more  on  surrogates  to  carry  the  fight,  to  do 
their  dirty  work.  The  International  terrorist 
network,  "National  Liberation  Movements" 
in  the  nomenclature  of  Soviet  dlalnfonna* 
tlon.  Is  at  the  very  core  of  this  Soviet  Impe- 
rial sffTtissInn  Two  of  the  prtndpal  such 
liberation  movements,  both  of  thsm  offtetal- 
ly  sanctified  by  the  United  Nations  ss  the 
"sole  and  authentic  reprsssntatlvas"  of  the 
people  whose  legitimate  Interests  the  Sovi- 
ets thus  cynically  exploit,  are  of  course  the 
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Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
the  terrorist  spearhead  of  Soviet  and  radical 
Arab  interests  In  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
South  West  Africa  Peoples  Organization 
(SWAPO),  whose  terrorist  guerrilla  forces 
baaed  in  Angola— now  In  major  part  pinned 
down  by  Jonas  Savlmbl's  UNTTA— are  at- 
tempting to  seize  control  of  South  West 
Africa.  I'll  come  back  to  this  point  but,  for 
the  moment,  I  add  Just  a  footnote:  It  is 
ironic  (and  worse)  that  the  UJf..  whose 
world  mission  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  defuse 
and  resolve  conflict  without  recourse  to 
force  of  arms,  by  its  precertif Ication  of  such 
groups  as  SWAPO  in  effect  overrides  the 
normal  democratic  political  process  tmd  cre- 
ates disincentives  for  entering  into  peaceful 
negotiation.  The  UJf.  already  has  declared 
SWAPO  the  winner  in  South  West  Africa— 
so  why  indeed  should  SWAPO  take  part  in 
the  evolutionary  process  new  unfolding 
there?  Why  should  SWAPO  assume  any  of 
the  risks  of  the  competitive  democratic  poli- 
Ucs? 

The  Soviet  strategy  in  southern  Africa, 
typically,  is  no  secret  at  all.  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev stated  it  openly  as  recently  as  1973. 
Soviet  world  strategy,  he  said,  is  *  *  *  to 
gain  -  control  of  the  two  great  treasure 
houses  on  which  the  West  depends— the 
energy  treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  mineral  treasure  house  of  central 
and  southern  Africa. 

These  parallel  Soviet  thrusts  need  little 
embellishment.  Various  conunittees  of  Con- 
gress have  examined  n.S.  vulnerability  in 
the  area  of  strategic  minerals.  Platinum  is  a 
lot  more  than  Just  a  precious  bauble  in  a 
Jewel  box:  it  has  wide-ranging  significance 
industrially.  With  its  five  associated 
metals — palladium,  osmium,  ruthenium, 
iridium,  and  rhodium— it  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  essential  technologies.  It  doesn't 
take  a  lot  of  it,  but  defense  Industries  from 
fighter  planes  to  space  craft  would  virtually 
shut  down  if  our  access  to  platinum  were  in- 
terrupted or  cut  off  altogether.  Our  food 
supply  would  be  affected.  So  too  would  air 
pollution:  there  would  be  more  of  it!  Plati- 
num in  fact  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
about  one  in  five  of  our  industrial  prod- 
ucts—and the  further  fact  is  that  we  are 
close  to  100  percent  import  dependent  for 
platinum. 

In  1983.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reported  to  Congress  on  U.S.  strategic  min- 
erals vulnerability.  According  to  the  CBO, 
"U.S.  import  dependence  is  almost  total  for 
minerals  such  as  .  .  .  the  platinum  group 
metals.  Moreover.  US.  dependence  is  in- 
creasing." The  CBO  report  went  on  to  say 
that  the  extremely  high  concentrations  of 
platinum  in  southern  Africa  "renders  this 
group  of  metals  one  of  the  most  critical  of 
all  potential  mineral  contingency  problems, 
both  in  terms  of  supply  interruption  and  de- 
liberate price  escalation."  The  Soviet  threat, 
in  other  words,  proceeds  on  twin  tracks: 
Soviet  control  of  South  West  Africa  along 
with  Mozambique  and  Angola,  even  apart 
from  the  actual  threat  during  a  military 
confrontation,  would  subject  the  V.S.  to  the 
equal  if  not  greater  ttu-eat  of  "diplomatic 
blackmail"  on  a  global  scale. 

This  potential  Soviet-controlled  triad  in 
southern  Africa— Angola  and  Mozambique, 
now  possibly  South  West  Africa— defines 
the  strategic  challenge  we  must  confront. 
Angola  has  been  a  Soviet  puppet  for  the 
more  than  ten  years  of  its  putative  "inde- 
pendence". The  MPLA  ruling  cadre  Is 
propped  up  by  some  40,000  Cuban  troops 
and  6,000  Soviet  and  East  German  "advi- 
■ora".  Angola  Is  the  staging  base,  moreover. 
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for  the  transport  of  troops  from  Cuba  to 
still  other  components  of  the  Soviet  African 
empire,  to  Mozambique  and  Ethiopia,  for 
example.  And  the  SWAPO  terrorists, 
trained,  financed,  and  directed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, pursue  their  fight  for  control  of  South 
West  Africa  from  bases  in  southern  Angola. 
Should  SWAPO  succeed— whether  by  arms 
or  by  a  U.N.-sanctioned  "diplomatic"  take- 
over—the Soviet  Noose  would  tighten  over 
n.S.  access  to  platinum  and  such  other  stra- 
tegic minerals  as  chromium  and  cobalt 
which  are  available  to  us  almost  exclusively 
in  this  region  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Interest  in  South  West  Africa 
goes  beyond  access  to  strategic  resources. 
This  is  a  country  about  twice  the  size  of 
California  with  a  population  of  slightly 
more  than  one  mlUion— consisting  of  12 
major  ethnic  groups  who  speak  eight  lan- 
guages and  29  dialects  and  who  range  on  the 
scale  of  socioeconomic  development  literally 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  highest  rungs  of, 
say,  the  London  Inns  of  Court.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating blend  of  the  First  and  Third 
Worlds— and  heir  to  the  problems  of  both. 
Along  with  its  strategic  minerals,  it  contains 
the  world's  largest  uranium  mine  and  one  of 
the  largest  gas  fields.  It  Is,  as  I've  been 
saying,  a  major  target  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism, one  last  stop  from  the  borders  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  itself. 

In  1985,  that  country— in  technical  viola- 
tion of  Resolution  435  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  which  demands  immediate  inde- 
pendence for  Namibia  with  SWAPO  virtual- 
ly guaranteed  political  control— transferred 
all  powers  of  local  self-government,  save 
only  national  defense,  from  its  own  Admin- 
istrator-General to  a  Multi-Party  Confer- 
ence of  Namlbian  political  leaders  repre- 
senting every  major  group  within  South 
West  Africa,  Including  the  dominant 
Ovambo  people  of  the  north  (by  most  esti- 
mate about  half  of  the  total  population) 
who  are  presumed  to  constitute  the  base  of 
SWAPO  strength.  (I  might  note  in  passing 
that  the  leaders  of  SWAPO-D,  the  break- 
away group  of  Ovambos.  dedicated  to  peace- 
ful evolution  to  independence,  seemed  to  me 
fully  prepared  to  contest  this  proposition  at 
the  baUot-box.)  The  Multi-Party  Confer- 
ence in  turn  established  a  Transitional  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Unity  last  June  and  in- 
vited SWAPO  to  lay  down  its  guns  and  Join 
in  the  peaceful  evolution  of  an  independent 
and  democratic  Nambia.  SWAPO  rejected 
the  Invitation,  as  it  has  consistently  rejected 
all  offers  of  negotiation  and  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation. SWAOP  continues  to  pursue  its 
objective  of  total  domination  with  guerrilla, 
terrorist  warfare  across  the  border  from 
southern  Angola. 

I  am,  I  concede,  simply  an  "eight-day 
expert"  in  the  politics  of  South  West 
Africa— backed  up,  however,  with  almost 
four  years'  involvement  in  the  international 
diplomatic  process.  My  recent  visit  left  with 
me  some  indelible  impressions,  and  some 
grounds  for  cautions  optimism. 

The  Transitional  Government  is  worldng. 
It  appears  to  be  in  full  control  of  day-to-day 
administration.  And  it  is  taldng  on  many  of 
the  hard  issues:  during  my  visit,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  presented  a  controversial 
plan  for  a  unitary  national  educational 
system,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  real- 
locating locally-generated  resources  from 
the  minority  white  to  the  majority  black 
communities.  Interestly,  and  encouragingly, 
there  are  both  blaclu  and  whites  on  both 
sides  of  the  debate. 

Consciously  designed  to  reflect  the  full 
range  of  the  ethnic  diversity  of  South  West 
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Africa,  and  ita  multiracial  compoattlon,  the 
Transitional  Government  Indudea  the  lead- 
ers of  every  major  group.  It  is  multiradaL  I 
met  peraonally  and  at  oonaiderable  length 
with  every  one  of  its  eight  cabinet  members, 
five  of  whom  are  black.  Roughly  the  lame 
distribution  is  to  be  found  within  the  Na- 
tional Council  (the  legislature)  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Council,  which  is  bard  at  work 
on  a  representative  constitutional  system, 
leading  in  due  course  (about  18  months 
from  now  according  to  the  scenario)  to  com- 
petitive democratic  elections  and  ultimate 
de  rure  independence.  The  chairman  of  the 
Constitional  Council,  a  respected  South  Af- 
rican Jurist  and  legal  scholar,  is  publicly 
committed  to  a  unitary  electoral  system, 
probably  embracing  some  form  of  national 
lists  and  proportional  representation.  The 
Administrator-General,  for  his  part,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  dedicated  to  working  himself 
out  of  a  Job  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  repeat:  this  Transitional  Government  is 
in  place,  and  it  is  working.  The  invitation  to 
SWAPO  to  Join  in  is  on  the  table.  The 
Lusaka  agreement  between  South  Africa 
and  Angola  prohibiting  cross-border  oper- 
ations—by SWAPO  to  the  south,  by  the 
South  Africa  Defense  Forces  to  the  north- 
appears  to  be  holding,  more  or  less.  The  es- 
sential elements  of  a  peaceful  evolution  to 
Namlbian  independence,  in  short,  are  at 
hand. 

What  is  most  conspicuously  lacking,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  official  recognition  by  the  U.S. 
(jovemment  that  this  "new  reality"  in 
South  West  Africa  presents  all  the  players 
in  southern  Africa  with  genuine  new  oppor- 
tunities. Our  government  seems  to  be  frozen 
into  the  "Resolution  435  formula"  at  pre- 
cisely the  moment  when  a  fresh  approach  is 
called  for.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  U.S. 
turn  its  back  on  Resolution  435:  construed 
with  flexibility,  and  with  the  crucial  excep- 
tion of  the  guaranteed  dominance  awarded 
to  SWAPO,  it  does  provide  a  rough  frame- 
work for  peaceful  evolution  to  Namlbian  in- 
dependence. I  am  suggesting— indeed  I  am 
strongly  recommending— that  at  the  same 
time  our  government  develop  practical, 
worldiig  liitis  to  the  Transitional  Govern- 
ment in  Windhoek.  Modest  amounts  of  U.S. 
assistance,  particularly  in  agrlculute  and 
fisheries  (economic  development  generally) 
and  in  the  area  of  education,  could  make  a 
vast  difference.  Official  U.S.  encouragement 
to  the  private  sector,  encouragement  to  po- 
tential investors  and  to  nonprofit  entities 
alike,  could  be  Just  as  Important:  in  the 
course  of  my  visit,  I  was  struck  again  and 
again  with  obvious  possibilities  for  partner- 
ships between  U.S.  and  Namlbian  schools 
and  colleges  and  (of  special  relevance  to 
local  needs)  vocational  training  facilities. 
And  these  are  Just  the  obvious  possibilities 
for  the  mutuijly  productive  relationships 
we  ought  to  be  cultivating.  In  what  sense 
"mutually"?  What's  in  it  for  us?  My  working 
assumption  is  that  U.S.  Interests  are  served 
by  peaceful  change  in  southern  Africa. 

The  emerging  Reagan  Doctrine  in  VS. 
foreign  policy  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 
U.S.  support— adequate  support,  timely  sup- 
port—for freedom-fighters  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  contemplates  more  than  Just 
the  contaliunent  of  Soviet  imperialism:  It 
actually  perceives  the  possibility  of  rolling 
back  Soviet  expansion  at  key  points  around 
the  periphery,  through  UJ3.  support  for 
those  fighting  to  preserve  their  freedom,  to 
regain  their  freedom— or  to  achieve  their  in- 
dependence through  normal  political  evolu- 
tion. 


In  South  West  Africa.  I  beUere  it  Is  time 
to  put  our  bets  im  the  TranalttoDal  Oovem- 
ment  of  National  Unity  as  the  best  available 
vehicle  for  peaceful  change. 
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Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with 
my  Texas  colleagues  on  tne  occasion  of  San 
Jadnto  Day— the  day  on  wtiich  the  forces  of 
Texas  indeipendence,  headed  by  Sam  Hous- 
ton, defeated  the  forces  of  Mexico  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jadnto.  This  year,  Texas  ob- 
serves rtot  only  San  Jacinto  Day,  but  Its  Ses- 
quicenterwiial  as  well— the  150th  anniversary 
of  Texas'  independence  from  Mexico. 

For  Texans,  this  anniversary  Is  a  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  hardship  and  struggle  and  sacri- 
fice that  earned  our  Independence  for  us.  And 
It  Is  a  time  to  consider  what  our  State  and  Its 
people  have  accomplished  in  a  century  and  a 
half  of  independence. 

The  history  of  Texas  is  a  record  of  brave 
men  and  women  traveling  west  to  build  better 
lives  for  themselves,  and  better  futures  for 
their  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  late  I8th  cen- 
tury, and  throughout  the  I9th  century,  Texas 
represented  a  place  in  which  a  new  start  was 
possible— a  place  that  offered  settlers  a 
chance  to  go  as  far  as  their  intelligence, 
daring,  and  hard  worK  canied  them. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  from  points 
throughout  Europe,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nwn  and  women— many  entire  families- 
boarded  ships  and  made  the  long  and  danger- 
ous voyage  to  the  colonies.  Why  did  they  do 
it7  Why  dU  they  trade  in  their  established  Nfe 
In  Europe  for  the  far  lesa  comfortable,  far  leas 
certain,  Hfe  in  f^lorth  America?  Most  of  us  have 
learned  over  the  years  that  these  early  set- 
tlers came  here  because  they  yearned  for 
freedoms  they  simply  could  not  find  In  their 
native  lands. 

They  sought  the  freedom  to  worship  Ood  as 
they  sought  fit— without  the  government  dic- 
tating to  them  how  and  when  and  where  such 
worship  should  be  conducted. 

They  sought  the  right  to  speak  their  minds 
and  voice  their  opinions  on  the  great  issues  of 
the  day— without  the  government  determining 
for  them  what  they  were  to  believe. 

They  sought  freedom  of  the  press— free- 
dom from  government-controlled  news  and  In- 
formatior>— with  the  right  to  print  and  dissemi- 
nate opinion,  humor  and  fiction  without  the 
government  looking  over  their  shoulders. 

And  they  sought  the  right  to  peaceably  as- 
semble and  lobby  their  leaders— without  the 
government  dismissing  their  concerns  and 
opinions  out  of  hand. 

Indeed,  the  rights  desired  by  those  colonists 
•re  the  same  basic  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans  under  the  later-adopted  Bill  of 
RigMa.  But  the  earilest  American  settlers  ar- 
rived here  long  before  the  BUI  of  Rights  was 
ever  drafted  and  before  such  rights  were  guar- 
anteed. What  then,  caused  thoee  settlers  to 
travel  to  the  new  colonlea?  It  was  a  freedom 
more  predous  than  any  of  the  freedonfts  I  just 
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mentk)ned.  It  was  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
that  so  many  Europeans  dreamed  would  be 
theirs  In  the  colonies. 

In  Europe,  success  could  be  guaranteed 
only  by  being  bom  Into  the  right  family,  the 
right  dass  of  people.  Birth,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  determined  whether  or  not  orie 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  education, 
wheti>er  or  not  one  would  enjoy  a  financially 
comfortable  life,  and  whether  or  not  one  could 
participate  fully  In  one's  government.  Some- 
one bom  to  a  well-to-do,  or  socially  prominent 
family  was  just  about  guaranteed  a  comforta- 
ble life.  If  not  bom  to  such  a  well-to-do  or  so- 
cially prominent  family,  one's  only  guarantee 
was  a  very  meager  existence.  In  the  estab- 
lished dass  structure  of  Europe,  hard  work. 
Initiative  and  Intelligence  had  only  limited  abili- 
ty to  lift  "common"  people  to  prominence. 

Well,  a  miraculous  thing  happened.  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  observed,  "Qod  must  love 
the  common  man  [because]  he  made  so 
many  of  them."  Tired  of  being  denied  even 
the  opportunity  to  improve  their  lot,  many  of 
the  common  people  of  Europe  set  sail  for  the 
colonies. 

Texas,  while  still  a  Mexican  territory,  was 
settled  In  much  the  same  way— and  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons. 

Certainly,  the  "common  people"  of  what 
was  by  now  the  United  States  enjoyed  greater 
freedoms  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  their  Eu- 
ropean foret)ears.  But  still,  many  of  them 
sensed  that  the  opportunity  to  succeed— the 
ability  to  use  one's  skills  and  talents  and  intel- 
lect to  build  a  better  life  for  oneself,  one's 
family  and  one's  offspring— lay  west,  further 
west 

Throughout  the  East  and  Midwest,  men  and 
women  yearning  for  a  better  life,  for  greater 
opportunity  and  for  greater  challenges  deter- 
mined that  their  futures  lay  west  of  the  Sabine 
River— In  Texas.  On  more  and  more  homes 
and  farms,  three  letters  told  the  story. 
"Q.T.T."— "Qone  to  Texas"— sensed  as  a  tes- 
tament to  the  belief  that  a  better  future  await- 
ed those  with  the  determination  to  endure  \h» 
hard  journey  to  Texas,  and  with  the  courage 
to  stay  there. 

But  as  more  and  more  settlers  arrived  In 
Texas,  their  understanding  of  their  Qod-glven 
rights— as  provided  under  the  Bill  of  Rights- 
collided  with  sharply  curtailed  rights  under  the 
existing  Mexican  constitution.  Two  tilings  in 
particular  sparited  resentment  among  the  set- 
tlers. 

Rrst,  they  resented  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury.  While  Americans  had  consid- 
ered that  right  one  of  the  most  basic  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution,  Mexico  of- 
fered Its  citizens  and  colonists  no  such  right. 
And  second,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  being 
compulsory,  eariy  Texas  settiers  resented  ttie 
lack  of  religious  freedom  which  they  had 
taken  for  granted  In  ttie  United  States. 

The  more  limited  Individual  rights  available 
In  Mexkx>— Including  Its  colony  of  Texas- 
caused  greater  and  greater  agitation  among 
settiers.  Also  adding  to  ttw  esti«ngement  be- 
tween Texas  settlers  and  ttte  central  Mexican 
Qovemment  was  a  Mexican  decree  VtM 
checked  furttier  Immigration  to  Texas  from  tt)e 
United  States.  In  ttie  future,  ttw  law  said, 
Mexicans— not  Americana— would  settle 
Texas. 
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EventuaNy,  ttie  raatissinm  raaohed  a  darv 
geroua  level,  and  Mcxloan  ofRdale  deiannlrwd 
to  restore  order  In  tttalr  colony.  And  so  the 
stage  was  set  for  ttie  aeoond  groat  rsvoknion 
on  ttie  North  American  conllnenL 

Once  again,  ttie  foroaa  of  freedom  and  |ua> 
ttoa  battted  ttw  entrenohed  eatabHahment  o( 
despotism  and  injusttoe.  And  once  again,  free- 
dom and  justice  prevailed. 

The  battte  for  Texas  Independence  was 
fought  at  ttie  Alamo,  but  was  won  at  ttie 
Battte  of  San  Jadnto.  It  waa  purohaaed  wNh 
ttM  pain  and  blood  of  brave  men  and  «Mmen 
who  valued  liberty  above  tt>olr  own  ¥i>ell  being 
or  safety. 

We  remember  ttw  187  bmytJnew^lndud- 
ing  Davy  Crockett,  Jim  BowieT WHHam  Bwrat 
Travis  and  James  Butler  Bonhan>— who  twioo 
repelled  the  far  mors  numerous  foroee  of 
Mexican  oppression  before  falling  victim  to 
General  Santa  Anna's  forces  at  tt>e  Alamo. 
Tired,  outnumbered  arid  outgunned,  tt>ese  vi- 
sionaries of  Texas  Independence  gave  their 
lives  so  ttiat  ttieir  dream  might  beoome  reality 
for  posterity.  Over  ttte  years,  we  Texans  have 
been  accused  of  embelllahing  ttie  heroics  of 
the  volunteers  who  defended  ttie  Alamo.  The 
story  of  the  Alamo,  however,  needs  no  gar- 
mshlng.  Those  men  were  there  of  their  own 
choice.  They  remained  when  tt>ey  could  have 
fled.  They  fought  and  died  for  what  they  be- 
lieved In.  Why?  Let  ttie  words  of  Travis'  last 
letter  explain  why: 

To  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  Americans 
in  the  world: 

Fellow  dtlaeni  and  compatriots— I  am  Im- 
selged  by  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna.  I  have  sustained  a 
continual  bombardment  and  cannonade  for 
34  hours  and  have  not  lost  a  man. 

The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at 
discretion,  otherwise  the  garrison  are  to  tM 
put  to  the  sword  if  the  fort  Is  taken.  I  have 
answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon  shot, 
and  our  flag  itUl  waves  proudly  from  the 
walls. 

/  ihttU  never  nirrender  or  rttnat  Then,  I 
call  on  you  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  patri- 
otism, and  everything  dear  to  the  American 
character,  to  come  to  our  aid  with  all  dis- 
patch. 

The  enemy  li  receiving  rslnforoementa 
dilly  and  will  no  doubt  Increase  to  three  or 
four  thousand  In  four  or  five  days.  If  this 
call  Is  neglected,  I  am  determined  to  sustain 
myself  for  ss  long  sa  possible  and  die  like  a 
soldier  who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his 
own  honor  and  that  of  his  country. 
Victory  or  death. 

[Signed]  Wiluam  BaaaiTr  Taans. 

P,8. 

The  Lord  is  on  our  side. 

Even  today,  even  ttie  toughest,  moat  oynM 
Individual  entering  ttiis  shrine  of  Texaa  Inde- 
pendence feels  a  tear  well  up  inside  him  as 
he  walks  ttirough  ttie  Alamo's  galea. 

Four  days  before  Santa  Anna's  fateful 
attack  on  tt>e  Alamo,  ottier  Texans  gattiered 
at  Waahlngton-on-ttie-Brazos  River  on  Maroh 
2  to  adopt  a  Texas  Dedaratton  of  Independ- 
ence. Two  weeks  later,  an  Interim  government 
was  appointed.  This  action  Infuriated  Santa 
Anna,  who,  emboMened  by  his  suooaas  at  ttie 
Alamo,  moved  awlftty  to  reaaaert  Mexloan 
oontiol  of  Texaa.  As  oolonists  hurried  east- 
ward toward  ttie  Sabine  River,  Qen.  Sam 
Houston    also    moved    east— fighting    sklr- 
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mishM,  but  avoiding  a  decisive  battle  with 
Santa  Anna's  troops  as  he  dkl  so. 

After  40  days  of  maneuvering  just  outside  of 
Santa  Anna's  reach,  Sam  Houston  was 
ready  oven  eager— to  fight  In  an  address  to 
his  troops,  Houston,  in  just  16  words,  coined 
the  slotfMi  which  won  wtwt  has  been  listed  as 
one  of  httior/a  most  decisive  battles:  "Victory 
is  certain!  Trust  in  God  and  fear  notl  And  re- 
member the  Alamol  Remember  the  Aiamol' 

With  a  taste  for  vengeance  in  their  mouths, 
and  with  a  desire  to  badt  up  the  new  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  force,  1,000 
Teocans  battled  1,400  Mexicans  In  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto.  Ttie  battle  of  April  21  saw  630 
Mexicans  IdHed,  and  anottier  730  taken  pris- 
oner. Nine  Texans  died  and  34  were  wounded 
in  the  engagement— including  Gen.  Sam 
Houston. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  Harris  County— 
particuiarty  the  portion  of  east  Harris  County 
that  I  represent  today  in  Congress— wras  the 
place  in  which  ttte  decisive  battle  for  Texas  in- 
depertdence  was  fought— and  wfiere  it  was 


From  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  sprang  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  later,  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  great  British  scientist— Thomas 
Huxley— came  to  America  in  1876  to  dedicate 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Maryland.  In  his 
dedteation  speech,  he  made  some  observa- 
tions about  us  Americans,  arxJ  our  country, 
and  then  asked  a  question  about  this  great 
land  ofours.  He  said,  "I  cannot  say  ttiat  I  am 
the  slightest  degree  impressed  by  your  big- 
ness, or  your  material  resources  as  such.  Size 
is  not  grandeur,  and  territory  does  not  make  a 
nation.  The  great  issue  ...  is,  wtiat  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  these  things?" 

Well,  the  same  question  coukl  well  have 
been  asked  about  Texas  as  it  first  won  its  in- 
deperxlence.  Since  winning  our  independence 
from  MexKo  150  years  ago,  wtiat  have  we 
done  with  our  generous,  God-given  resources: 
our  larKl,  our  oil,  our  people?  I  believe  Texas 
has  used  ttiese  and  ottier  resources  to  remain 
a  leader  among  the  States.  And  Texans, 
through  our  drive,  our  hard  work  and  our  can- 
do  spirit,  have  remained  leaders  among  Amer- 
icans. 

Certainly,  the  Texas  of  1826  was  large.  It 
was  so  vast,  in  fact  ttiat  many  eariy  settlers 
beleved  that  ttie  far  western  portions  of  ttie 
State  might  never  be  settled.  And  wtiile  early 
settlers  to  Texas  migtit  have  imagined  ttiat  the 
State's  greatest  resource  was  Its  size — ttie 
availability  of  cheap  land — we  now  know  dif- 
ferently. Our  State's  greatest  blessing  was  ttie 
energy  resources  buried  beneath  ttie  land  and 
the  water.  But  ttie  blessings  of  oil  and  gas 
wouM  remain  untapped  for  several  decades, 
awaiable  for  those  earty  settlers'  chikjren  and 
grandchildren  to  exploit 

But  because  ttie  dtecovery  and  exploitatkm 
of  our  energy  resources  awaited  future  gen- 
erations, ttie  Texas  Repubik:  faced  grave 
problems  as  it  began.  The  country  was  rav- 
aged by  war,  the  treasury  was  empty,  ttie  gov- 
ernment was  "land  poor,"  with  few  sources  of 
revenue  ottier  ttian  vast  quantities  of  ctieap 
pubic  land.  Despite  ttiese  problems,  Texas— 
and  Texans— survived.  Wrth  national  and  kx»l 
governments  organized  ak)ng  the  lines  of 
thoae  of  the  United  States,  the  Repubik:  of 
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Texas  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  its 
people  and  make  possible  a  better  life  for 
them.  In  1639,  for  example,  a  homestead  law 
was  passed,  providing  ttiat  a  man's  home  and 
implements  coukl  not  be  taken  from  him  to 
satisfy  creditors. 

All  ttie  while,  despite  all  its  problems,  ttie 
Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  grow.  The  at- 
traction of  cheap  land— which  sokl  for  50 
cents  per  acre— was  sufficient  to  cause  rapkl 
settlement  By  1846,  the  frontier  had  been 
pushed  west  of  wtiat  is  today  Fort  Worth, 
Waco,  Austin  and  San  Antonio. 

Growth  and  expansion  remain  hallmarks  of 
Texas  even  today. 

I  mentx>ned  the  problems  which  faced  the 
Repubik:  of  Texas  when  it  was  formed  in 
1836.  Conskler  how  much  easier  a  time  a  Re- 
putilic  of  Texas  and  its  citizens  wouki  have 
today  were  Texas  a  separate  country:  Texas 
woukj  be  the  51  st  most  popukxjs  natk>n  in  ttie 
world;  Texas  would  be  the  29th  largest  natk)n 
In  ttie  worid  In  terms  of  area;  Texas  woukl 
have  ttie  12th  largest  natk>nal  economy  [GUP] 
In  ttie  worid— and  the  23d  largest  per  capita 
Gross  National  Product  in  the  worid;  Texas 
woukl  be  ttie  worid's  fifth  largest  oil  producer, 
Texas  woukl  be  the  16th  largest  cattle  pro- 
ducing natk>n  in  ttie  worid;  and  according  to 
ttie  same  auttioritative  sources,  Texas  woukj 
be  number  one  In  pridel 

Today,  the  State  that  many  once  regarded 
as  little  more  than  a  vast  prairie  wasteland 
produces  more  oil  ttian  any  ottier  State  in  the 
country.  From  1889  to  1978,  more  than  43.7 
billk>n  banels  of  oil  were  pumped  out  of  the 
lands  and  waters  of  our  State.  Much  more  re- 
mains. In  1976,  Texas  provkled  27.4  percent 
of  ttie  Natnn's  total  refined  products.  Texas 
remains  first  in  ttie  Nation  in  the  amount  of 
proven  reserves  of  lk)ukl  hydrocartxxis  (crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  Ikjuids),  and  we  remain  first 
in  the  Natk>n  in  estimated  proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas. 

Today,  ttie  State  in  wtik:h  ttie  Alamo  stHI 
stands,  leads  our  Natk>n — and  all  of  dviliza- 
tk>n — in  ttie  exptoratran  and  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space.  Ttie  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center  conceives,  designs,  devekips  and  op- 
erates manned  spacecraft  and  trains  astro- 
nauts. For  Texas,  the  space  center  produces 
more  than  just  pride  in  leading  our  Natton's 
space  effort  It  has  created  directly  more  than 
4,000  jobs  for  Texans — representing  a  payroll 
of  more  than  $130  millk>n  annually.  Indirectly, 
ttie  space  center  Is  responsitile  for  more  than 
10,000  other  jobs— and  a  payroll  of  more  ttian 
$200  million  a  year. 

Today,  because  Texans  envisk)ned  wtiat 
coukJ  be,  the  city  of  Houston— more  than  50 
mHes  inland— is  home  to  one  of  the  Natton's 
leading  ports.  Ttie  Port  of  Houston  Is  the  Na- 
tkxi's  third  largest.  It  was  bulK,  according  to 
one  account  simply  because  Houstonians 
wanted  their  city  to  be  a  seaport  That  Hous- 
ton was  more  ttian  50  miles  inland  seemed  to 
dissuade  no  one.  The  Port  of  Houston  contin- 
ues to  pay  divklends  to  our  State  and  kx»l 
economy.  Its  existence  is  responsible  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  jobs  that  othenvise  wouki  not 
exist 

And  today,  because  our  State  is  so  beauti- 
ful, Texans  benefit  from  ttie  fact  that  milltons 
of  ottier  Americans  come  to  visit  our  State 
each  year.  Ours  is  a  State  of  contrasts.  Ttie 
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Mttatx  centers  of  Houston,  Dallas,  San  Anto- 
nto,  and  Austin  are  among  the  NctkKi's  lead- 
ing cultural  centers.  Also,  thoae  and  othar 
Texas  cities  feature  a  richness  of  history  and 
drama  unmatctied  by  any  other  part  of  our 
countiy.  Texas'  coastline  Is  beautiful,  as  are— 
in  a  very  different  way— the  desolate  areas  of 
west  Texas.  The  fact  ttiat  so  many  persona 
have  ctiosen  to  move  to  our  State,  and  ttiat 
so  many  others  have  deckled  to  vacatk)n 
here,  is  a  testament  to  ttie  beauty  and  history 
of  our  State. 

Texans  continue  to  lead  our  Natton.  N«xt 
year,  a  Texan— Congressman  Jim  Wright— 
wHI  likely  be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  A 
Texan— GEOfHJE  Bush— currently  serves  as 
Vk:e  Preskient  of  ttie  United  States,  and  one 
day  may  ascend  to  ttie  PreskJency.  This  con- 
tinues a  k>ng  and  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
k»  to  the  country'  by  Texans.  Lyndon  Johnson 
lead  the  U.S.  Senate  before  entering  the 
Wtiite  House.  And  Sam  RaytNjm,  anottier 
Texan,  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  with 
a  2-year  intenuptkjn,  from  1940  to  1953, 
making  him  ttie  tongest-sen^  House  Speak- 
er in  history. 

As  we  celebrate  our  Sesquk»ntennial  ttiis 
year,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  remember  thoae 
brave  men  and  women  who  sacrificed,  fought 
and  died  to  make  a  free  Texas  a  reality.  But 
we  cannot  alk)w  ourselves  to  dwell  in  ttie 
past  We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  history. 
And  we  are  rightfully  proud  of  what  we  are  ac- 
complishing today. 

Despite  the  economic  problems  it  faces, 
Texas  and  its  people  will  meet  and  over- 
come, this  ctiallenge— as  they  have  every 
other  ctiallenge  throughout  history.  And  simi- 
larly, I'm  confklent  ttiat  working  together,  we 
Texans  will  overcome  any  other  challenge 
ttiat  might  confront  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiank  you  for  this  time. 
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Mr.  LAffTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the  at- 
tentkm  of  my  colleagues  to  remarks  made  re- 
cently at  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commisston  in  Geneva  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Richard  SchHter,  wtto  also  serves  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

I  believe  ttiat  his  statement  is  of  special  irv 
terest  because  it  provkies  a  rattier  unusual 
comparison  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unk>n.  Ambassador  Schifter's  reply 
was  in  no  way  defensive.  He  admits  that  life 
here  is  far  from  perfect,  but  he  also  takes  the 
opportunity  to  compare  daily  life  in  ttw  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unk>n  and  to  pose  seri- 
ous que8tk)ns  for  the  Soviet  delegatkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AmtMSsador  Schifter's  com- 
ments are  factual,  specific,  and  persuasive.  I 
recommend  his  speech  to  all  Members. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  though  we  are  prepared  to 
dlacusi  erttlclsnia  directed  acainst  ua,  to  deal 
concretely  with  the  allegations  made,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  follow 
the  same  approach.  I  liave  not  heard  any 
explanation  which  would  justify,  explain  or 
rebut  what  I  said  last  weeli  about  human 
rights  Tlolatlona  in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  we 
are  told  is  that  such  comments  constitute 
gross  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
a  sovereign  country.  If  ttiat  la  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  representatives,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  do  they  Justify  their  comments 
and  votes  on.  let  us  say,  the  situation  in 
Chile?  Could  it  be  that  they  agree  with  the 
observation  of  the  American  philosopher 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  that  "consistency  is 
the  holigoblln  of  small  minds?" 

In  lieu  of  specific  answers  to  the  issues 
which  I  raised,  the  Soviet  representatives 
offered  us  a  very  detailed  recitation  of  data 
and  Incidents  concerning  the  United  States. 
I  shall  try  to  deal  briefly  with  these  recita- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  we  are  well 
aware  of  our  cotmtry's  problems.  We  try  to 
deal  with  them.  We  are  better  able  to  deal 
with  them  ttian  the  Soviet  Union  can  deal 
with  its  problems  because  we  are  completely 
unfettered  In  our  ability  to  discuss  these 
problems,  even  and  particularly  If  the  prol>- 
lems  are  generated  by  oiu-  political  leader- 
ship. In  this  context,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  whUe  the  United  States'  SUte  Depart- 
ment is  not  in  a  position  of  commenting  on 
the  performance  of  local  governments,  a 
report  wtileh  is  alx>ut  to  l>e  Issued  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  Investigating  the  occur- 
rences at  the  so-called  MOVE  house  in 
Plilladelptiia  is  expected  to  announce  its 
conclusion  that  the  city's  top  officials  are 
grossly  negligent  and  ttiat  Judicial  proceed- 
ings should  lie  ttegun  in  that  case. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  specific 
attaclu  delivered  against  the  United  States 
by  distinguished  Soviet  representatives: 

We  have  again  heard  alMut  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  problem  exists.  The  United 
States  has,  for  purposes  of  economic  analy- 
aiM,  defined  a  psjticular  income,  a  particular 
standard  of  living,  as  what  we  call  the  "pov- 
erty line."  Anyone  whose  income  is  tMlow 
that  line  is  deemed  ss  living  in  poverty. 
Alwut  16  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  live  according  to  this  analysis 
iMlow  the  poverty  line. 

As  this  fact  frequently  comes  up  at  inter- 
national meetings  such  as  these,  I  asked  last 
year  for  a  study  to  l>e  uxidertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  live  at  a  standard  of  living 
below  the  American  poverty  line.  The 
answer  that  I  got  was  that  it  was  more  than 
half  of  the  population,  prot>ably  more  than 
60  percent 

It  is  the  same  with  the  term  "functional 
illlteraey."  Functional  illiteracy  does  not  de- 
scrllw  inability  to  read  but  limited  compre- 
hension of  wtiat  Ifl  l>elng  read.  American 
educators  have  not  tiad  the  opportunity  to 
test  Soviet  dtisens.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
if  they  were  to  apply  these  same  standards 
in  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  used  in  the 
United  States.  They  would  find  many  mil- 
lions of  functional  illiterates. 

And  so  It  is  with  housing.  The  people  that 
you  see  bedded  down  on  the  streets  of  New 
Toriu  Washington  or  other  cities  are  not 
there  Iwcause  no  shelter  is  available  for 
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them.  They  are  there  because  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years  our  courts  have  dedded  that  no 
person  who  is  not  a  threat  to  himself  or  to 
society  may  Im  committed  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution. Mere  irrational  behavior,  suoh  as 
living  on  the  street  even  if  you  have  enough 
money  for  shelter  or  if  free  shelter  is  avail- 
able is  no  ground  for  commitment  Also,  as 
the  courts  have  severely  restricted  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oases  against  loitering  and 
vagrancy,  these  people  cannot  Im  arrested. 
They  are  picked  up  by  the  police  only  on 
very  cold  nights.  When  their  presence  on 
the  street  can  indeed  be  deemed  a  threat  to 
their  very  lives. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  don't  have  a 
great  deal  of  what  we  call  sutwtandard  hous- 
ing. That,  too,  is  a  problem  which  we  seek  to 
solve.  But  here,  too,  the  issue  is  what  is  the 
definition  of  substandard.  And  in  the  con- 
text of  this  dlseusaion  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves how  American  substandard  housing 
compares,  for  example,  with  housing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure  that  the  dachas  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union's  new  aristocra- 
cy, the  Nomenlclatwa,  are  not  substandard, 
But  moat  of  the  housing  built  for  the  rest  of 
the  population  is  of  poor  quality  and 
cramped,  and  a  good  deal  of  Soviet  rural 
homes  still  do  not  have  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary facilities  deemed  necessary  for 
what  in  the  United  States  is  called  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing.  The  Soviet  Union 
most  assuredly  has  nothing  to  boast  atMut 
in  the  field  of  housing. 

There  are  a  few  other  allegations  made  by 
the  Soviet  representatives  which  I  have 
noted  down.  Last  year,  we  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier.  As 
the  issue  was  raised  again,  let  me  summarise 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Peltier  has 
been  tried  and  convicted  for  the  murder  of 
two  memtMrs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations. Under  the  American  system  of 
justice,  the  guilt  of  the  accused  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  It  was  in 
this  case.  Appeals  were  taken  from  the  ver- 
dict and  the  Judgment  was  affirmed. 

Another  case  that  mentioned  was  that  of 
heavy  sentences  meted  out  against  four 
anti-war  demonstrators.  The  Art>atov  Insti- 
tute, wtilch  I  sasume  did  all  the  research, 
may  not  have  told  our  colleagues  here  the 
relevant  details  u  to  this  specific  anti-war 
demonstration.  The  demonstrators  In  ques- 
tion had  not  just  marched  down  the  street. 
They  had  sneaked  into  one  of  our  intereon- 
tlB^tal  missile  installations  and  had  done 
major  damage  to  a  missile.  That  is  what 
they  were  convicted  for.  I  wonder  what  the 
Soirlet  Union  would  do  with  demonstrators 
who  perform  similar  acts.  As  far  as  I  know, 
genuine  Soviet  peace  demonstrators  who  do 
nothing  more  than  speak  and  write  on  the 
subject  of  international  friendship  get 
shipped  off  the  Soviet  mental  institutions. 

We  have  also  heard  about  persons  getting 
arrested  for  demonstrating  in  front  of  the 
South  African  Embassy  in  Washington.  We 
have  a  law  in  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  which  persons  may  not  demonstrate 
within  a  specified  distance  from  any  EmlMS- 
sy.  Persons  who  do  so  are  indeed  arrested. 
However,  as  the  South  African  Embassy  has 
not  pressed  charges,  persons  arrested  during 
the  last  year  at  the  South  African  Embassy 
have  t>een  released  and  have  not  gone  to 
trial.  By  contrast,  quite  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  tried  and  oonvleted  for  demon- 
strating too  cloae  to  the  Soviet  Embassy.  We 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  law  In 
question.  It  was  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  all  diplomats  agabist  undue  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  it  is  somewhat  iro^  that 
it  is  of  all  people  the  dlstlngtilabsd  i«pra> 
sentatlve  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  is  eom- 
plaining  about  wiretaps  in  the  United 
Stataa.  Could  it  be  that  the  praetles  of  wire- 
tapping and  of  placing  Ustenlag  devleas  In 
rooms  is  one  which  is  totally  unknown  in 
the  Soviet  Unlm?  At  any  rata,  fsdaral  law 
in  the  United  Stataa  authoriaas  but  sevarely 
limits  the  pladng  of  wiretaps.  Before  a  line 
may  be  tapped  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  a  Federal  judge  on  a  showing  that 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  bsUevlng 
that  the  person  whose  telephone  is  to  be 
tapped  is  involved  in  organiied  crime,  drug 
traffic,  or  espionage.  To  the  extent  to  which 
we  experience  increased  activities  in  these 
fields,  to  that  extent  wiretaps  must  be  in- 
creased. Our  Soviet  colleague  gave  us  only 
the  figure  as  to  the  increase  in  U,8.  wiretaps 
this  year  over  last  year.  Be  did  not  give  tu 
the  absolute  figures.  I  think  they  are  in  the 
hundreds.  If  the  Arbatov  Institute  has  sup- 
plied him  with  absolute  figures,  our  Soviet 
oollesgue  might  enlighten  us  on  this  sub- 
ject. Perhaps,  as  he  has  raised  this  issue,  he 
can  also  tell  us  what  the  comparative  fig- 
ures for  the  Soviet  Union  are.  Also,  to  which 
court  must  the  KOB  apply  for  permission 
to  tap  a  telephone?  On  what  grounds  may 
telephones  be  tapped  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
And  what  standard  of  grounds  for  suspicion 
is  required  before  the  KOB  is  allowed  to  in- 
stall a  wiretap? 

Finally,  there  is  the  story  atwut  mass  ster- 
ilisation of  Indian  women.  It  is  a  story  spun 
out  of  the  allegation  by  an  American  anti- 
abortion  group  that  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, a  government  agency,  was  performing 
voluntary.  I  repeat  voluntary,  sterilisation 
operations.  The  anti-abortion  group  was  of 
the  view  that  government  agendea,  operat- 
ing with  taxpayers'  funds,  should  not  per- 
form sterilisations  for  which  there  were  no 
sound  medical  grounds.  At  any  rate,  the 
charge  was  investigated  and  found  ground- 
leas.  Not  even  a  voluntary  sterilisation  pro- 
gram existed.  But  that  seems  not  to  have 
stopped  the  Arbatov  Institute  from  picking 
it  up  and  emlMllishlng  it  And  we  have  now 
heard  this  tale  played  back  to  us  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  stopping  my  rebuttal 
at  this  point  in  order  to  dte  a  few  figures 
which  wlU  support  my  ease  as  to  the  state  of 
human  rights  more  effectively  than  any  ar 
gumentation.  They  are: 

(1)  Last  year  about  612,000  persons  came 
to  the  United  States  as  permanent  immi- 
grants. 

(3)  Our  annual  allotment  of  immigrant 
visas  is  heavily  oversubscribed.  Millions  are. 
on  waiting  lists. 

(5)  My  own  office,  which  processes  ssylum 
applications,  reoelves  about  3,000  suoh  appli- 
cations per  month. 

(4)  The  number  of  aliens  believed  to  be  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  Illegal  status  is  prob- 
ably in  exoeas  of  6  million. 

(6)  Any  resident  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
free  to  emigrate  from  the  country.  Few  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Could  our  Soviet  col- 
leagues, who  spoke  so  fervently  attout  the 
defidenoies  of  the  United  States  give  us  the 
comparative  facts  and  figures  for  the  USSR 
or,  at  least,  for  Byelorussia. 

Let  me,  in  oondusion.  repeat.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  told  the  late  Ambassador  Zoln 
a  few  years  ago.  There  are  millions  of 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  only 
one  dream:  to  get  out  of  that  country.  And 
there  are  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  have  only  one  dream:  to  get  into 
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the  United  States.  These  simple  facts,  so 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  speak  louder,  far 
louder,  than  the  argumentation  that  may  be 
offered  by  either  the  Soviet  or  the  United 
States  delegations. 


UNITED  STATES  OIL  COBAPANIES 
SHOULD  LEAVE  LIBTA 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  cAuroRinA 
nt  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Caltfomia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  \with  the  genttelady  from  Maine, 
Ms.  Snowe,  introducir)g  a  bill  to  prohibit 
United  States  companies  or  citizens  from  par- 
ticipating in  production,  marlteting,  or  distribu- 
tion activities  witti  respect  to  crude  oil  pro- 
duced by  Libya.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  prohibit  the  five  United  States  compa- 
nies now  operating  in  Litjya— Amerada  Hess 
Corp.,  Coraco,  Irtc.,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.,  and  Occtdential  Petroleum 
Corp.— from  corttinuing  ttmr  operations  there. 

As  you  Icnow,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  stepped-up  terrorist  activities  insti- 
gated by  and  carried  out  with  the  help  of 
Libya  and  its  erratic,  outlaw  leader.  MCiammar 
Qadhafi.  In  response  to  this  increased  terror- 
ism, and  In  an  attempt  to  isolate  Libya,  Presi^ 
dent  Reagan  on  January  7,  1966,  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12543,  which  prohibits 
United  States  persons — "persons"  includes 
both  United  States  citizens  arid  companies — 
from  partictpating  in  arry  transaction  Involving 
Libyan  assets.  This  means,  arrK)ng  other 
things,  that  imports  and  exports  must  cease 
between  the  United  States  and  Libya,  as  must 
United  States  credits  and  loans  to  Libya,  as 
well  as  "performance  by  United  States  per- 
sons of  contracts  in  support  of  projects  in 
Liby&" 

After  Executive  Order  12543  and  its  imple- 
merrting  regulations  were  issued,  the  five  oil 
companies  mentioned  above  applied  for  and 
were  granted  approval  by  the  Department  of 
Treasury  to  continue  their  operations  in  Libya. 
This  means  that  the  administration  has  made 
exceptions  for  these  five  companies,  that  they 
are  exempted  from  the  Executive  order,  and 
that  they  may  carry  out  their  business  as 
usual. 

According  to  Henry  Shuler  of  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  the  100  million  barrels  of  oil 
these  companies  sold  last  year  on  behalf  of 
Oadhafi  produced  some  $2  billion  in  revenues 
for  Libya— $2  billion  In  revenues  that  subsidize 
Oadhafi's  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  United  States  has  no  busi- 
ness engagir>g  in  activities  whk:h  add  reve- 
nues to  the  coffers  of  this  globe's  premier  ter- 
rorisL  This  bill  wouM  help  further  isolate  this 
madman  in  the  Middle  East,  and  remove 
some  of  the  hypocrisy  from  our  policy  with  re- 
spect to  that  country.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  cosponsor  ttiis  kiill,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows. 

Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HJt.  4700 

A  bill  to  prohibit  United  States  companies 
from  assisting  in  the  production,  maricet- 
Ing,  or  distribution  of  Libyan  oil 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  regtilation.  ruling,  instruction, 
license,  or  other  authority  issued  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12543  of  January  7,  1986,  or 
Executive  Order  12544  of  January  8,  1986 
(Imposing  sanctions  with  respect  to  Libya), 
shall  be  effective  which  would  allow  any 
United  States  person  to  participate  in  pro- 
duction, marketing,  or  distribution  activities 
with  respect  to  crude  oil  produced  In  Libya. 
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JOHN  FISHER.  IN  HUMAN 
EVENTS  ARTICLE.  WARNS  OF 
TEST  BAN  PERIL 


COMMENDING  JOHN  J.  DENELU 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHTTSEITS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  John  J.  Denelli 
of  Williamstown,  MA,  upon  his  retirement  from 
publk:  office  at  the  end  of  his  current  term  as 
a  town  selectman. 

Having  known  John  for  most  of  those  24 
years,  I  am  proud  to  join  the  residents  of  Wil- 
liamstown in  thanking  him  for  those  lor>g  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  community. 

The  admiration  and  respect  that  he  so  well 
deserved  was  clearly  evident  each  time  he 
was  reelected  throughout  the  past  24  years. 

Whetfier  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  or  as  a  memt>er,  John  always 
had  the  ability  to  "calm  the  waters".  Over  the 
years,  many  potentially  unruly  meetings  were 
thought  back  on  track  by  a  timely  sage  remark 
t>y  John  Oenelli. 

Throughout  his  years  of  servk:e  as  a  select- 
man, John  always  had  his  ear  dose  to  the 
ground  in  the  daily  operation  of  his  business, 
along  with  his  dutie  as  the  Berkshire  County 
deputy  sheriff  whk:h  kept  him  in  contact  with 
many  memt>er5  of  the  community  each  day. 

John  listened  to  all  that  brought  their  con- 
cerns to  him  and  sincerely  tried  to  help  them 
through  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  selectmen.  He  believed  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  tfie  community  because  he 
always  tried  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  helping 
those  who  sought  his  assistance.  The  resi- 
dents of  Williamstown  knew  that  in  a  time  of 
need,  John  would  give  his  all  to  any  problem. 

John  Denelli,  a  quiet,  friendly  man  wtw  gets 
atong  easily  with  people  from  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  is  particularly  noted  for  his  warm 
smile  and  honrfey  attitude. 

As  a  businessman,  as  a  deputy  sheriff  or  as 
a  selectman,  his  pleasing  personality  always 
made  you  feel  like  a  close  friend.  John  Denelli 
has  given  of  himself  to  ttie  town  of  William^ 
town  as  a  good  businessman,  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  dednated  and  sincere  publk:  servant 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
rise  today  and  commemorate  the  occask>n  of 
his  retirement 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  MEW  jnaiT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSElfTATIVn 

Tuesday,  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Rshor, 
the  president  of  the  Anf)erican  Security  Coun- 
cil, makes  a  compelling  case  against  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  [CTBT]  In  the  fol- 
k>wing  article  from  Human  Events.  As  Mr. 
Fisher  points  out,  we  know  from  our  bitter  ex- 
perience with  nuclear  testing  nrKxatoria  that 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  tested  to  ensure 
their  safety  and  reliability.  The  Soviet  Unton, 
under  a  CTBT,  coukl  dandestinety  test  up  to 
10  kik>ton  weapons,  while  the  United  States 
would  observe  its  typical  strict  arms  control 
compliance  polk:y.  The  result  woukl  be  a  de- 
graded United  States  nuclear  arsenal  and  an 
even  more  dangerous  Soviet  arsenal.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pay  careful  attention  to  John 
Fisher's  points,  as  we  may  have  to  vote  again 
on  the  nuclear  testing  limitation  proposals  in 
the  near  future. 

[From  Human  Events,  Apr.  26, 1986] 

CONORXSSIONAL  TXST  BAM  LOBBT  NKAHS 

Victory 
(By  John  M.  Fisher) 

After  a  self -Imposed  eight-month  morato- 
rium, the  Soviet  Union  recently  aimounced 
Its  Intention  to  resume  testing  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  action  came  Immedi- 
ately after  the  United  States  detonated  Its 
second  test  of  1986,  and  two  weeks  after 
Mikhail  Oorbachev  made  a  nationwide  ad- 
dress on  Soviet  radio  and  television  calling 
for  a  complete  testing  moratorium. 

In  his  address,  the  Soviet  leader  offered  to 
meet  President  Reagan  In  Europe  to  con- 
duct negotiations  on  a  test  ban,  and  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  anti-defense  lawmakers  have  l>een 
accusing  the  President  of  "fueling  the  arms 
race."  Despite  the  Soviet  announcement, 
liberal  lawmakers  are  continuing  their  call 
for  a  complete  moratorium,  and  they  have 
already  established  a  considerable  moratori- 
um. 

Immediately  after  the  Nevada  blast,  63 
lawmakers  wrote  to  President  Reagan  and 
urged  a  suspension  of  all  future  tests,  and 
Senators  Alan  Cranston  (D.-Callf.)  and 
Mark  Hatfield  (R.-Ore.)  Introduced  a  bind- 
ing measure  to  cut  off  funds  for  all  U.S.  nu- 
clear warhead  tests.  Sen  Hatfield  said  the 
new  test  means  President  Reagan  feels 
"that  building  new  weapons  takes  clear 
precedence  over  talking  peace,"  and  support 
for  the  Crantson-Hatfleld  bill  is  growing 
rapidly. 

GRAVK  CORSEQXTERCKS  OP  CONORKSSIOM AL 
RESOLUTION 

On  February  26,  by  a  vote  of  a  268  to  148, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  immediate  negotiation 
of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  Treaty. 
A  similar  resolution  passed  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  June  20,  1984,  and  if  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress such  legislation  would  have  grave  con- 
sequenes  for  our  national  security. 

The  Kremlin  originally  announced  Its 
moratorium  immediately  after  their  comple- 
tion of  an  extensive  series  of  underground 
tests,  and  Just  l>efore  the  40th  aimlversary 
of  Hiroshima.  They  received  an  internation- 


al public  relations  bonanza,  and  clearly 
their  main  objective  U  to  derail  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative. 

A  test  ban  would  also  serve  Soviet  inter- 
ests because  their  nuclear  stockpile  is  far 
more  reliable  than  ours.  They  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  suspend  future  tests  because  they 
have  been  engaged  in  a  massive,  15-year  nu- 
clear buildup,  their  warheads  are  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  U.S.  models,  and  their  de- 
signs are  not  as  complex. 

nWW  ARMS  RKSUCrnOH  PROPOSALS  OK  THE  TABLE 

In  light  of  their  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  supporters  of  the  Cran- 
ston-Hatfleld  bill  are  displaying  a  curious 
sense  of  timing.  The  CTB  advocates  seem  to 
forget  that  we  are  already  sitting  down  at 
the  negotiating  Uble  In  Geneva,  and  in  the 
past  four  months  both  superpowers  have 
tabled  new  arms  reduction  proposals. 

President  Reagan  and  our  START  nego- 
tiators believe  that  significant  arms  reduc- 
tions must  be  negotiated  before  we  pursue  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  The 
Cranston-Hatfield  advocates  wish  to  reverse 
this  order  and  rush  headlong  Into  test  ban 
negotiations,  thus  Ignoring  the  need  for 
mutual  and  verifiable   reductions   in  the 

numl)er  of  nuclear  weapons.  

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  CTB  Is 
not  a  new  proposal:  such  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR 
In  1958,  and  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  So- 
viets In  1961  when  they  conducted  some  40 
atmospheric  tests  In  a  two-month  period.  In 
a  cogent  way.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
summarized  the  lesson  learned  when  he  said 
in  1962:  'We  now  know  enough  about 
broken  negotiations,  secret  preparations, 
and  the  advantages  gained  from  a  long  test 
series  never  to  offer  again  an  uninspected 
moratorium." 

The  situation  we  face  today  is  similar  to 
Kermedy's  experience  in  that  the  United 
States  still  has  no  valid  way  of  knowing  if 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  test.  The  1961 
ban  significantly  delayed  the  modernization 
of  our  strategic  forces,  but  Soviet  programs 
were  never  reduced. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  assure  us 
that  our  laboratories  can  maintain  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  without  resort- 
ing to  nuclear  testing.  They  claim  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  use  computer  cal- 
culations and  non-nuclear  experiments. 

The  test  ban  advocates  put  great  sUKk  In 
a  1979  letter  to  President  Carter  from 
former  weapons  scientists,  including  Dr. 
Nonis  Bradbury,  the  former  director  of  Los 
Alamos  Nuclear  Laboratory.  ThU  letter  In- 
sists that  we  can  retain  confidence  In  our 
nuclear  stockpile  by  such  measures  as  "re- 
manufacture  with  minor  modifications  after 
thorough  review  by  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable individuals."  In  other  words,  they 
propose  that  our  confidence  in  the-  nuclear 
stockpile  can  be  maintained  without  nuclear 
testing. 

However,  this  is  a  procedure  we  have  had 
some  experience  with,  and  it  was  tried  by 
our  physicists  at  Los  Alamos.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  failed. 

The  warhead  was  the  W-52,  During  the 
moratorium  in  1959,  a  very  slight  redesign 
was  done  to  our  warheads  using  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  safer  explosive.  No  doubt 
"after  thorough  review  by  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  Individuals,"  the  director  of 
Los  Alamos  had  such  high  confidence  in 
this  redesign  that  he  certified  such  a  war- 
head would  work.  Our  testing  resumed  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  breakout  from  the  1961 
moratorium,  but  our  experts  at  Los  Alamos 
felt  no  need  to  test  the  W-62  immediately. 
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When  Los  Alamos  fliuOly  tested  the  devloe 
In  early  1963,  the  W-52  failed  miserably. 

W-SS:  OOOD  SXAKFLE  OF  A  GRAVE  FAatTXE 

This  episode  with  the  W-63  was  a  grave 
failure  and  a  good  example  of  how  far 
astray  we  can  go  without  nuclear  testing 
and  by  relying  only  on  "review  by  experi- 
enced and  knowledgeable  Individuals."  It 
should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  direc- 
tor of  Los  Alamos,  who  assured  President 
Carter  that  review  by  knowledgeable  Indi- 
viduals was  sufficient  to  certify  any  modest 
design  changes,  was  the  same  director  who 
certified  the  W-S2  that  faUed. 

Ambassador  Walter  Stoessel,  who  negoti- 
ated the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
and  Don  Kerr,  the  current  director  of  Los 
Alamos,  have  both  said  that  a  CTB  cannot 
be  adequately  vertlfied.  In  fact,  there  has 
never  been  one  witness  testifying  before  any 
committee  of  Congress  that  has  lald  with 
100  per  cent  assurance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  testing  low-yield  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Furthermore,  the  Soviets  could  contin- 
ue their  pattern  of  violations  by  testing  In 
outer  space  and  In  remote  ocean  areas,  and 
they  could  also  use  earthquakes  and  earth 
cavities  to  mask  their  test  results. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  last  year  and  Ignored  by  the  media 
concluded  that  testing  In  underground  cav- 
erns could  disguise  explosions  of  up  to  10 
kllotons  (Hiroshima  was  12  kllotons).  We 
also  have  very  little  knowledge  about  Soviet 
geology,  and  the  DOE  study  stated  that 
secret  tesU  were  both  technically  feasible 
and  were  a  significant  problem  for  seismic 
verification. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  President  has  re- 
leased four  reports  on  "Soviet  Non-Compli- 
ance With  Anns  Control  AgreemenU." 
which  list  50  treaty  violations  by  the  Krem- 
lin. Among  the  violations  are  the  1958-61 
Nuclear  Test  Moratorium,  and  numerous 
breaches  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963  and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  violations  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  now 
Include  over  30  conclusively  confirmed 
extra-territorial  venting  of  radioactive 
debris  from  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  hundreds  of  other  probable  and 
likely  violations.  There  have  also  been  16 
Soviets  high-yield  test  violating  the  150-kUo- 
ton  level  set  by  the  Threshold  Test  Ban. 

The  Resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  calls  for  the  Im- 
mediate ratification  of  both  the  Threshold 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty.  It  totally  ignores  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  negotiated  the  Threshold 
Treaty  In  one  month  In  1974  when  he  was  In 
serious  political  trouble  at  home.  That 
agreement  contains  the  weakest  verification 
provisions  since  the  Oeneva  protocol  of 
1925.  It  does  provide  for  an  exchange  of 
data,  but  this  is  unverified  and  unverlfiable 
Soviet  data. 

TREATIES  DON'T  ALLOW  ON-SITE  INSPECTIONS 

Neither  treaty  allows  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant on-site  inspections  that  are  crucial  to 
verification.  However,  there  is  a  provision  in 
PNET  that  allows  on-site  inspection  only  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  Soviets  admitted 
they  were  going  to  detonate  a  group  of  nu- 
clear explosions  In  excess  of  150  kllotons  all 
at  once.  The  Soviet  position  is  that  they  will 
discuss  verification,  but  only  after  we  have 
ratified  both  Threshold  and  PNET.  and 
only  as  part  of  a  new  total  ban  on  testing. 

Despite  the  massive  evidence  of  Soviet 
cheating.  President  Reagan  has  Invited  Rus- 
sian scientists  to  observe  and  measure  our 
underground    nuclear    tests    In    Nevada. 
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Reagan  has  said  that  If  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  an  effective  on-site  method  for 
verifying  the  explosive  power  of  future 
tesU,  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  forward 
toward  ratifying  both  Threshold  and  the 
1976  Peaoef ul  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 

The  CTB  Ignores  the  simple  fact  that  our 
security  Is  dependent  upon  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  our  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear forces.  Without  continued  testing  this 
reliability  cannot  be  maintained,  and  this  is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  both  our  Mln- 
uteman  II  and  Mlnuteman  III  ICBMs  have 
failed  to  meet  performance  levels  In  recent 
tesU. 

ONLY  ONE  SIDE  RAaMO  W  NOOLBAM  AIMS  RAOB 

Another  major  argument  being  used  by 
the  advocates  of  a  CTB  Is  that  It  will  slow  or 
reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race,  These  critics 
fall  to  recognise  that  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades only  one  side  has  been  racing. 

In  two  decades  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone 
from  a  continental  to  a  global  military  su- 
perpower, while  the  United  States  has  n- 
duced  the  size  of  lU  nuclear  stockpile  by 
one-third  since  1969.  In  the  same  time 
frame  we  have  reduced  our  destructive 
power— or  megatonnage— by  75  per  oenti 

Instead  of  reducing  the  "arms  race."  the 
CI3  would  cause  doUbts  about  the  reliabil- 
ity of  long-untested  systems,  and  It  would 
then  generate  pressure  for  larger  arsenals 
with  higher  total  yields. 

A  test  ban  20  years  ago  would  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  lower-yield  war- 
heads and  of  permissive  action  links,  the 
safety  devices  that  prevent  unauthorized 
use  of  nuclear  warheads.  The  critics  also 
forget  that  negotiations  to  achieve  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  were  cancelled 
not  by  Ronald  Reagan,  but  by  Jimmy 
Carter  In  1980,  who  publicly  complained 
about  Soviet  non-compliance  and  our  inabil- 
ity to  verify  such  an  agreement. 

As  long  as  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  retali- 
atory nuclear  capabilities  to  secure  deter- 
rence, nuclear  testing  and  a  strong  deter- 
rent posture  will  remain  Inseparable.  Conse- 
quently, even  If  verification  were  not  a  con- 
cern—and It  Is— under  present  circum- 
stances, a  total  test  ban  would  not  serve  our 
national  Interest. 

A  CTB  treaty  would  also  mean  that  we 
would  be  abandoning  major  sections  of  our 
Strategic  Modernization  Program  and  we 
would  be  ^vlng  up  new  systems  such  as  the 
Trident  II  submarine-launched  missile,  the 
Trident  III  submarine-launched  missile  and 
the  nuclear  warhead  for  our  Midgetman 
small  ICBM.  Most  Important  of  all,  it  would 
mSan  curtailment  of  research  on  the  nucle- 
ar-powered X-ray  laser,  which  Is  essential  to 
our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Many  people  believe  that  nuclear  testing 
is  solely  concerned  with  developing  new  sys- 
tems. They  do  not  realize  that  there  have 
been  at  least  six  publicly  lUted  case  (and 
many  more  which  are  top  secret)  where 
stockpile  problems  have  been  caught  and 
corrected  by  testing. 

Since  the  1960s  our  nuclear  stockpile  has 
been  plagued  by  serious  mechanical  prob- 
lems. Including  a  substantial  number  of 
duds.  The  major  reason  for  this  is  because 
warheads  are  complex  mechanisms  that  in- 
volve radlocatlve  materials,  chemical  explo- 
sives, electronics,  and  various  metals  which 
deteoriate  over  time. 

For  Instance,  It  was  discovered  through 
testing  in  the  mid-1960s  that  deterioration 
had  caused  at  last  50  percent  of  our  Polaris 
warheads  to  become  duds.  These  warheads 
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would  not  detonate,  and  without  testing  we 
never  would  have  realized  this  problem. 

Another  example  involves  the  several 
thousand  Poseidon  missile  warheads  which 
had  to  be  retrofitted  in  the  1960s.  In  this 
case  we  learned  through  testing  that  the 
conventional  explosives  used  to  detonate 
the  nuclear  warhead  device  had  deteriorat- 
ed to  the  point  that  it  could  have  exploded 
prematurely.  This  could  have  caused  Pluto- 
nium to  be  strewn  over  a  wide  area,  and  the 
potential  loss  of  life  could  have  been  stag- 
gering. Other  examples  are  the  Minuteman 
I,  the  Sergeant  Short-Range  Tactical  Ballis- 
tic Missile  and  the  Army's  atomic  demoli- 
tion munitions. 

Those  who  are  advocating  a  test  ban  have 
consistently  used  the  words  "mutual  and 
verifiable,"  but  they  have  never  explained 
how  these  goals  are  to  be  achieved,  and  they 
have  never  addi  ^'ssed  the  deplorable  record 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  essence,  a  test  ban  would  be  another 
example  of  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  be  another  stra- 
tegic and  propaganda  coup  for  Moscow. 

Gorbachev  has  violated  his  own  moratori- 
imi  on  the  deployment  of  intermediate- 
range  SS  20s,  and  the  Soviets  realize  the 
value  of  these  propaganda  ploys  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  just  initiated  a 
complete  ban  on  the  testing  of  anti-satellite 
weapons.  The  United  States  will  adhere  to 
such  a  test  ban  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  deployed  an  ASAT  weapon,  while 
the  Soviets  have  four  different  ASAT  sys- 
tems. 

CTB  WODLO  PRECLUDE  NUCLEAR  WEAPON  TEST 

Few  thinking  persons  would  suggest  that 
we  buUd  a  strategic  bomber  which  we  would 
not  fly  until  the  Klaxon  sounded.  Yet,  a 
CTB  would  preclude  the  testing  of  the  nu- 
clear weapon  that  such  a  bomber  and  its 
crew  might  be  called  on  to  deliver. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  leads  the  U.S.  in 
practically  every  major  military  category.  In 
the  all-important  area  of  land-based 
ICBM's,  the  Soviets  have  a  6-to-l  advantage 
over  the  U.S.,  and  a  test  ban  would  firmly 
cement  their  superiority.  A  test  ban  that 
does  not  involve  any  reduction  in  Soviet 
stockpiles  is  only  boosting  Moscow's  goals, 
and  this  in  fact  has  been  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ating position  in  Geneva. 

Even  if  our  arsenals  were  even,  anyone 
who  advocates  an  unverifiable  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  in  light  of  the  Soviet's 
past  record  of  cheating  and  unwillingness  to 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations,  cannot 
possibly  be  serious  about  arms  control  or 
the  future  of  the  peace  process. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt  was  my  great 
pleasure  recently  to  be  invited  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Democratic 
League  of  Cuyahoga  County  in  ClevelarKJ, 
OH,  because  of  my  involvement  in  ethnic 
American  concerns  as  Cochair  of  the  Council 
on  Ethnic  Americans  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  issues  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  DerrKJcratic  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans are  of  like  cor>cem  to  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  political  affiliation.  I  wouk) 
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like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  these  issues  as  I  see 
them.  Following  is  the  text  of  my  speech  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  Democratic  League  of  Cuy- 
ahoga County: 

Speech  op  Congressman  William  O. 
lipinski 

Good  evening  my  fellow  Ethnic  Ameri- 
cans. It's  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  tonight. 

Tour  organization,  the  Cosmopolitan 
Democratic  League  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
with  its  rich  and  strong  heritage,  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  Democrats  and  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  dedication,  hard  work, 
and  many  many  victories  not  only  in  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party  but  also  in  l>ehalf 
of  this  Land  of  Liberty  and  Portress  of  Free- 
dom, called  America. 

With  that  in  mind  I  wish  to  specifically 
address  this  evening  the  important  question 
of  how  Ethnic  Americans  and  the  National 
Democratic  Party  can  t>ecome  more  in  tune 
with  each  other  and  enhance  their  respec- 
tive voices  in  the  political  process. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  drift  of  ethnic  middle  class,  blue 
collar  and  white  collar  workers,  as  well  as 
small  businessmen  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  This  drift  has  manifested  Itself  in  the 
election  of  Republicans  in  presidential,  sen- 
atorial, and  gubernatorial  elections.  I  also 
believe  that  if  this  drift  is  allowed  to  contin- 
ue, the  erosion  of  support  will  creep  down 
our  ticket  to  state,  congressional,  county, 
and  municipal  elections. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  is  going  to  re- 
verse this  trend  and  stop  any  further  ero- 
sion of  Ethnic  Americans  from  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  I  believe  that  a  concerted 
effort  must  be  made  to  specifically  address 
the  special  concerns  and  interests  of  all 
Ethnic  Americans. 

Ethnic  Americans  are  traditional  Demo- 
crats and  have  been  since  1932  when  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  put  together  his  Great 
Coalition.  Unfortunately,  during  the  past  20 
years.  Ethnic  Americans  have  been  taken 
for  granted  or  ignored.  In  fact,  some  Nation- 
al Democratic  P*arty  leaders  have  ridiculed 
Ethnic  American  political  leaders  and  their 
supporters  because  of  positions  they  have 
held  on  issues  of  special  concern  to  Ethnic 
Americans. 

Issues  such  as  national  defense,  student 
loans,  tuition  tax  credits,  abortion,  school 
prayer,  and  reverse  discrimination  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  areas  where  Ethnic  Americans 
have  been  alienated  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Republican  Party  is  not  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  needs  of  Ethnic 
Americans.  In  fact,  the  Republican  Party  is 
not,  never  has  been,  nor  will  it  ever  be  any- 
thing but  the  party  of  the  very  wealthy  and 
very  large  corporations.  Ethnic  Americans 
are  longing  for  a  fair  shsike  and  a  compas- 
sionate ear  rather  than  simply  lip  service 
from  either  political  party. 

Basically  what  are  some  of  the  issues  that 
we  as  Ethnic  Americans  perceive  as  impor- 
tant: 

First  let  us  deal  with  the  issue  of  abortion: 
the  National  Democratic  Party  has  taken  a 
strong  pro-at)ortion  posture.  Never-the-less, 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  which  is 
predominately  democratic,  only  20  percent 
of  the  people  support  atx>rtion  and  in  a  na- 
tionwide survey  approximately  60  percent  of 
all  Democrats  are  opposed  to  abortion. 

With  these  figures,  why  is  it  that  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  is  so  strongly  pro- 
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abortion  or  pro-choice  since  a  majority  of 
the  ethnic  groups  that  comprise  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  oppose  abortion.  In  the  future, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  National 
Democratic  Party  remove  from  the  platform 
any  pro-abortion  planks.  If  the  Democratic 
Party  leadership  wished  to  continue  to 
champion  abortion,  let  them  do  so  on  an  In- 
dividual basis  and  not  as  the  mandate  of  all 
democrats.  Ethnic  Americans,  among 
others,  firmly  l>eUeve  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  and  rights  of  the  unborn  which 
the  current  Democratic  doctrine  fails  to  ad- 
dress. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  all  Ethnic 
Americans  is  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Family. 

As  we  quickly  move  through  the  second 
half  of  this  decade,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  a  serious  suid  harmful  trend  is  taking 
place  across  this  nation— the  disintegration 
of  the  family  unit. 

A  recent  study  has  indicated  that  60  per- 
cent of  children  bom  in  1984  can  expect  to 
live  in  a  one  parent  family  before  reaching 
age  eighteen.  Unfortunately,  this  type  of 
family  disorganization  has  l)ecome  common- 
place in  American  society  and  is  not  just  a 
statistic  of  a  sensitive  and  stigmatized  mi- 
nority. 

Clearly  based  upon  the  nature  of  our  soci- 
ety, no  government  can  avoid  having  poli- 
cies that  influence  the  fsunily  unit.  Howev- 
er, the  important  question  is  do  these  poli- 
cies bring  strength  and  vitality  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  American  family. 

There  are  two  basic  assumptions  we  must 
follow  in  order  to  adequately  address  this 
problem:  the  first  being  that  the  family 
structure  has  been  the  cornerstone  for  sta- 
bility and  understanding  in  our  society  and 
secondly  that  government  has  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  preserve  that  structure. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  show  a  willingness  on  a  nation- 
al level  to  act  l)oth  in  a  positive  and  compas- 
sionate manner  and  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  will  seriously  address  the 
needs  of  the  American  family.  We  need  a 
sweeping  national  policy  that  will: 

1.  Adjust  the  tax  policy  to  incorporate  a 
more  realistic  dependency  allowance  figure 
in  our  tax  code.  The  child's  allowance  built 
into  the  tax  code  has  risen  from  $600  in 
1948  to  only  $1,040  in  1985.  To  maintain  the 
value  of  a  personal  exemption  based  upon 
an  inflation  index  over  37  years  would  mean 
that  the  exemption  today  should  be  valued 
at  approximately  $5,600. 

2.  Provide  tax  incentives  to  subsidize  those 
families  who  are  financing  their  child's  edu- 
cation. This  could  l>e  done  by  having  a  tui- 
tion exemption  built  into  our  tax  code. 

3.  Institute  a  national  industrial  policy 
that  will  not  only  address  plant  closing  con- 
sultations and  mass  layoffs  but  will  assist  in 
providing  counseling  and  other  social  serv- 
ices for  the  spouse  and  children  of  the  un- 
employed worker. 

4.  Allow  the  first  time  homebuyer  family 
reasonable  interest  rates  and  financing  in- 
centives such  as  drawing  on  established  IRA 
accounts  without  financial  penalties  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 

5.  Establish  a  more  coherent  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  program  in  this  country.  We 
must  begin  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
defend  our  children  and  our  families  against 
the  massive  onslaught  of  drugs  engulfing 
our  communities.  An  indepth  drug  abuse 
education  program  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  solution  to  a  problem  which  threat- 
ens the  health  and  well  being  of  our  nation. 


The  current  hardships  confronting  the 
American  family  are  basically  an  indictment 
of  this  country's  leadership  for  permitting  it 
to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair. 

Over  the  past  two  hundred  years,  we  as  a 
country  haved  prided  ourselves  In  l>elng  a 
nation  of  families  but  yet  we  have  pursued  a 
course  without  design  or  direction  that  has 
diacouraged  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
family  unit.  We  certainly  cannot  stand  by 
and  watch  the  family  structure  crumble 
before  our  eyes.  The  future  of  this  nation 
will  remain  contingent  on  protecting  the 
health  and  spirit  of  the  American  family 
which  has  been  the  bastion  of  strength  for 
our  society. 

The  next  issue  which  has  created  a  gap 
between  Ethnic  Americans  and  the  National 
Democratic  Party  concerns  foreign  affairs 
and  military  appropriations.  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  spector  of  Yalta  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  continues  to  haunt  millions  of 
Americans  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the 
captive  nations  now  under  communist  rule. 
Many  feel  a  sense  of  futility  on  this  issue 
because  they  perceive  that  the  National 
Democratic  Party  has  followed  an  ultra-lib- 
eral approach. 

We  in  the  Democratic  Party  must  advo- 
cate and  pursue  a  foreign  policy  where 
people  In  the  world  are  free  to  choose  a  po- 
litical system  by  which  they  will  be  gov- 
erned. We  must  roll  back  the  tide  of  com- 
munism and  seek  to  Increase  freedom  across 
the  face  of  this  planet,  for  when  we  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  we  also  serve  the  cause 
of  peace. 

We  must  once  again  instill  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  patriotic  ferver  which  will 
make  all  Americans  feel  confident,  proud 
and  good  about  this  nation.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  wage  a  competition  of  political  phi- 
losophies—between free  government  and 
communism  and  support  those  who  are 
building  the  infrastructure  of  democracy. 
Failure  to  assist  other  developing  democra- 
cies may  result  in  a  marxist  epidemic  that 
may  someday  reach  our  shores. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  play  a  cre- 
ative role  that  will  both  foster  the  ideals  of 
patriotism  in  this  country  and  protect  the 
principles  of  democracy  for  mankind. 

In  reference  to  military  appropriations 
the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  a  massive 
military  buildup  that  threatens  not  only  the 
United  SUtes  but  the  free  world.  Realisti- 
cally an  arms  reduction  treaty  is  only  possi- 
ble if  the  Soviet  Union  respects  our  strength 
and  ability  to  counter  aggression.  In  line 
with  that  thought,  we  must  continue  re- 
search in  technologies  that  offer  sound  stra- 
tegic defense  systems.  The  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI)  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  finding  a  system  which  threatens  no 
one  and  protects  this  country.  SDI  will 
hopefully  eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  making  nuclear  missiles  obso- 
lete. 

Keeping  America  strong,  free,  and  at 
peace  is  the  prime  responsibility  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  It  must  be  given  the  priority  it 
deserves  on  the  agenda  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of 
affirmative  action  programs  or,  as  the 
ethnic  conununity  sees  them,  reverse  dis- 
crimination programs.  There  Is  a  feeling 
that  the  rules  are  no  longer  the  same,  that  a 
double  standard  has  emerged. 

Ethnic  Americans  are,  in  fact,  proud  to  be 
Americans  but  feel  that  they  no  longer  have 
control  over  their  lives  and  that  the  princi- 
ples of  thrift,  hard  work,  and  self  reliance 
are  no  longer  respected. 
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Ethnics  were  told  that  if  they  worked 
hard  and  studied  hard  they  would  be  re- 
warded. Now  our  courts  exercise  an  unfair 
amount  of  control  over  promotions,  hiring, 
housing,  health  and  education. 

Ethnics  are  upset  by  the  apparent  substi- 
tution of  race  and  gender  for  what  they 
were  taught  was  merit.  Ethnic  Americans 
feel  a  sense  of  bitterness  when  they  are 
denied  job  opportunities  or  promotions  be- 
cause of  government  enforced  affirmative 
action  programs. 

In  addition,  we  in  the  Democratic  Party 
must  realize  that  Ethnic  Americans  have 
only  been  on  the  fringe  of  benefits  promot- 
ed by  our  party  over  the  years  and  there- 
fore. Justifiably  feel  discriminated  against  as 
do  other  minorities,  though  without  any 
compensatory  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  however,  that 
last  fall,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved legislation  which,  among  other 
things,  called  for  a  study  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government's  hiring  and  promotion 
practices  are  consistent  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  race,  or  national  origin. 
An  amendment  to  this  legislation,  which  I 
Introduced  and  which  is  now  incorporated 
in  the  bill,  re-defined  the  term  "national 
origin"  to  include  individuals  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds  that  have  historically  suffered 
discrimination,  such  as  those  with  Italian, 
Polish,  German,  Irish,  Lithuanian,  Yugo- 
slavian, Csechoslovakian,  and  other  Central 
and  Eastern  European  backgrounds. 

What  is  noteworthy  here  is  that  we  finally 
have  an  official  recognition  and  concern  for 
persons  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Ethnic  Americans  represent  the  main 
stream  of  our  great  country  and  for  too  long 
they  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Their  In- 
teresU  have  been  badly  neglected,  especially 
at  the  federal  level. 

IndlviduaU  of  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds must  no  longer  be  overlooked.  This 
effort  on  behalf  of  Ethnic  Americana  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  ensure 
further  recognition  of  their  concerns. 

Another  area  at  issue  between  Ethnic 
Americans  and  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
cerns that  of  student  loans.  Ethnic  Ameri- 
cans feel  neglected  that  their  children  do 
not  qualify  for  some  programs  such  as  equal 
opportunity  grants  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  a  college  education.  They  are  further  dis- 
turbed that  their  children  cannot  get  into 
professional  schools  while  others  are  given 
special  consideration  because  of  their  de- 
pressed status  or  merely  because  they  are 
members  of  a  defined )  minority  group. 
Again,  Ethnic  Americans  feel  that  they  are 
not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  that  elusive 
American  dream. 

Since  Ethnic  Americans  have  come  to  this 
country,  they  have  paid  at  least  their  fair 
share  for  both  the  public  and  private  school 
systems.  I  am  certainly  not  proposing  that 
they  should  not  pay  their  share  for  the 
public  school  system,  but  I  do  believe  that 
they  should  be  given  some  consideration  for 
not  using  the  public  system  while  paying  a 
second  time  for  their  youngsters  who  attend 
private  schools.  They  are  taking  a  burden 
off  the  public  school  system,  but  without 
credit. 

Also,  I  believe  that  If  tuition  tax  credlU 
were  extended  to  all  youngsters,  many 
poorer  class  people  who  do  not  have  the 
money  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, thereby,  granting  them  a  better 
choice  of  education.  I  believe  that  creating  a 
more  competitive  situation  between  private 
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and  public  schools  In  this  country  would 
motivate  teachers,  professors,  and  adminis- 
trators In  the  public  school  system  to  do  a 
better  job  while  treating  parenU  more  fairly 
In  exercising  their  educational  choice  for 
their  children. 

The  education  of  our  children  la  the  foun- 
dation for  America's  future  and  should 
therefore  be  treated  as  a  national  priority. 

Another  Issue  that  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  addreii  is  the  more  equi- 
table taxation  of  all  Ethnic  Americans— the 
middle  class,  blue  collar  and  white  collar 
workers,  and  small  business  people.  Ethnic 
Americans  are  no  longer  willing  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  social  programs  that  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  liberal  Democratic  agenda. 

The  tax  system  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
reflect  leas  of  a  difference  between  tax  ratea 
for  people  with  high  Incomes  and  rates  for 
people  with  lower  Incomes.  What  the  Ethnic 
American  wants  from  tax  revision  isn't  a 
windfall  of  tax  breaks  but  equity  in  the  tax 
code.  If  tax  reform  Is  truly  going  to  work  for 
everyone.  It  must  addreu  the  needs  of 
Ethnic  Americans  Instead  of  proposing  a 
booming  tax  shelter  Industry  which  so 
many  corporations  profit  from  today. 
Paying  taxes  Is  an  obligation  that  must  be 
fairly  shared  by  all  Americans.  Only  then 
will  Ethnic  Americana  feel  that  they  are 
miJdng  their  fair  share  ot  an  effective  and 
just  government. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  must  par- 
ticularly address  the  needs,  concerns,  and 
Issues  of  Ethnic  American  senior  citizens.  In 
general.  Ethnic  American  senior  citizens 
feel  particularly  shortchanged  by  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  housing  costs.  Inflation, 
taxes,  utility  rates  and,  in  some  Instances, 
by  a  language  barrier.  These  people— whose 
determination,  power,  skill  and  genius  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  Industrialization  of 
our  Northeastem-Mldwestem  cities— now 
because  of  an  apparent  insufficient  govern- 
mental concern  for  the  plight  of  these  great 
cities,  Ethnic  American  senior  citizens  are 
especially  impacted  by  these  cities:  decay 
and  loss  of  resources. 

The  National  Democratic  Party  must  ex- 
hibit more  concern  for  these  traditional 
Democratic  voters  by  developing  programs 
that  will  repay  them  for  their  efforts  In  de- 
veloping our  large  Northeast-Midwest  cities 
and  for  their  long  standing  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  philosophy. 

Finally,  the  National  Democratic  Party 
should  emphasize  the  development  of  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Policy.  This  area,  if  at- 
tacked vigorously  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
would  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Ethnic  Americans  who  live  In  and  around 
our  major  industrial  cities. 

U.S.  economic  supremacy  today  faces  an 
unprecedented  challenge  from  abroad. 
America  U  confronted  by  a  worsening  trade 
crisis  that  threatens  not  only  the  f  uther  loss 
of  Jobs  and  national  wealth  today,  but  also 
the  steady  decay  of  our  economy's  underly- 
ing strength. 

In  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  our 
products  and  the  people  who  make  them 
face  stiffer  competition  than  ever  before. 
Since  1980,  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit has  Increased  five  fold  and  nearly  two 
million  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  in  a 
flood  of  Imports.  Nor  Is  the  problem  con- 
fined to  basic  nmnufacturing:  U.S.  service 
and  high  technology  industries  are  also 
losing  their  world  market  shares. 

At  stake  is  America's  future  strength  and 
prosperity,  the  ability  to  generate  rising 
standards  of  living,  to  pay  for  steady,  sus- 
tained growth  In  our  national  defense  and 
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to  assure  opportunity  and  prosperity  for  all 
citizens. 

In  order  to  restore  America's  competitive 
edge  in  this  global  market  and  place  our 
labor  force  on  equal  footing  with  the  inter- 
national community,  we  must  re-evaluate 
antiquated  policy  positions  and  lay  a  firm 
foundation  that  will  build  our  economic 
strength.  To  accomplish  this  goal  we  must: 
increase  U.S.  productivity,  maintain  our 
technological  leadership  role,  educate  and 
train  our  workforce,  and  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade. 

Traditionally,  this  nation  has  been  the 
model  of  change  and  progress  in  the  world 
community  and  the  time  has  come  to 
pursue  a  bold  national  strategy  that  will 
once  again  capture  American  ingenuity  and 
technological  superiority.  We  have  a  chal- 
lenge in  this  nation  not  only  to  excel  in  the 
international  trade  market  but  also  to  sus- 
tain the  living  standards  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  aspire. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  become  more  active  in  the 
DNC's  Council  on  Ethnic  Americans.  This 
national  forum  has  already  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  Democratic  Party's  platform 
and  policies  and  has  also  inspired  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  become  more  in  tune  with 
ethnic  concerns. 

These,  like  all  aspects  of  American  socie- 
ty, are  part  of  a  process.  I  will  continue  to 
listen  to  your  concerns,  and  facilitate  your 
participation  in  that  process. 

We,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  must  contin- 
ue to  develop  cohesive  programs  that  will 
remove  the  political  isolation  that  many 
Ethnic  Americans  feel  today  and  again  in- 
still within  us  all  a  sense  of  security,  dignity 
and  pride. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  Party  have  always 
centered  around  the  belief  that  Govern- 
ment is  the  instrument  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  and  not  just 
those  members  of  special  marketable 
groups.  That  is  what  separates  our  two  po- 
litical parties  today. 

As  Democrats,  our  philosophical  aUiance 
will  continue  to  include  the  working  people, 
women  and  elderly  of  this  country  for  they 
have  been  the  cornerstone  of  progress  and 
development  in  our  party. 

Those  special  characteristics  of  hope  and 
optimism  will  once  again  be  the  trademark 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  we  aU  work  to  make  the  American 
dream  a  reality,  we  must  continue  to  adhere 
to  those  values  of  family.  God,  hard  work, 
and  neighborhood.  Only  through  a  recom- 
mitment to  those  fundamental  values  will 
we  be  able  to  collectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  and  be  the  vision  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Ethnic  Americans. 

Let  us  continue  together  to  nurture  and 
buUd  that  American  dream. 

Thank  you. 


CHARLES  A.  HALLECK:  A  MAN 
TO  HONOR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our 
fonner  colleague  Charlie  Halleck  deprived  his 
beloved  State  of  Indiana  and,  yes,  the  Nation 
itself,  of  a  principled,  determined  and  memo- 
rable political  figure.  The  May  1986  issue  of  a 
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superb  magazine,  the  American  Spectator, 
has  an  article  about  Charlie  Halleck,  written  by 
Kent  Owen,  the  magazine's  Indiana  editor. 
"Death  of  a  Republican"  is  an  affectionate 
arKJ  informed  view  of  the  career  and  personal- 
ity of  ttie  one-time  Republican  leader.  Mr. 
Owen,  in  payir>g  tribute  to  Charlie,  also  pays 
his  respects  to  the  policies  of  comity  and  civil- 
ity which  Charlie  represented. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD, 
"Death  of  a  Republican",  by  Kent  Owen,  the 
American  Spectator,  May  1966. 

Death  OF  A  Republicaii 

Plutarch  would  have  found  the  late 
Charles  Abraham  HaUeck,  former  Republi- 
can member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
atives,  an  apt  subject.  Although  the  land- 
scape of  northwestern  Indiana  that  was  the 
Hoosier  congressman's  district  for  thirty- 
four  years  might  have  struck  him  as  unrelie- 
vedly  dull,  the  Greco-Roman  moralist  would 
have  been  compensated  for  his  attentions 
by  the  texture  of  HaUeck's  career.  But  Plu- 
tarch's custom  was  to  align  "F>arallel  Lives" 
for  the  edification  of  his  readers,  and  Char- 
lie HaUeck  stands  almost  by  himself  in  the 
modem  annals  of  Congress. 

Halleck  died  on  March  3,  at  the  age  of  85. 
Americans  of  long  memory  will  keep  him  in 
mind  as  the  sometime  House  majority  or  mi- 
nority leader,  the  orator  who  nominated 
Wendell  WiUkie  in  1940,  and  the  straight 
man  who,  vaguely  resembling  W.C.  Fields, 
partnered  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen  during  the  long-running  "Ev  and  Char- 
lie" show,  which  Republicans  used  to  stage 
for  the  l>efuddling  instruction  of  the  press. 
Dirksen  was,  of  course,  so  picturesque  and 
flamboyant  that  anyone  who  shared  the 
platform  with  him,  let  alone  Halleck, 
seemed  drab.  Nonetheless,  Halleck  held  his 
own,  presenting  his  views  on  the  Eisenhow- 
er, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  years  with  plain- 
speaking  trenchancy.  Yet  with  his  bulbous, 
flanging  nose,  circumflexed  brows,  warily 
hooded  gaze,  and  squatty  frame,  he  looked 
like  a  farm-club  manager  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  system.  This  was  plainly  not 
the  image  the  younger  House  Republicans 
wanted,  and  in  1965  they  chucked  him  for 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  their  idea  of  what  a  modem 
Republican  ought  to  look  and  sound  like. 

Charlie  Halleck  accepted  this  ingratitude 
with  restraint,  declining  to  complain  about 
the  Republicans  he  had  supported  in  their 
public  endeavors  and  private  ambitions.  He 
ran  for  one  more  term,  then  stepped  aside 
to  let  the  rising  generation  have  its  turn, 
convinced  he  should  not  overstay  his  useful- 
ness, as  had  his  predecessor  in  the  GOP 
House  leadership,  Joe  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. Through  it  all,  Halleck  kept  whatever 
bitterness  he  may  have  felt  to  himself,  for 
he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  institution  to  let  per- 
sonal pique  hamper  its  work. 

In  a  sense  Charlie  Halleck,  as  much  as 
anyone  of  his  day,  made  the  position  of  rep- 
resentative a  profession.  Despite  the  fact  he 
was  from  a  "safe"  district  (the  loamy  soil 
that  was  fine  for  cattle  and  even  better  for 
com  and  soyt>eans  produced  bumper  crops 
of  Republicans  from  the  Civil  War  on),  he 
considered  his  seat  a  tentative  and  tempo- 
rary trust  he  had  to  earn  again  every  two 
years— and  for  that  matter,  all  the  days  in 
between.  Prom  his  home  town,  Rensselaer, 
seat  of  Jasper  County,  he  would  go  off  to 
scour  the  countryside  in  search  of  constitu- 
ents, often  tramping  across  muddy  fields  in 
his  cracked  waders,  old  rumpled  sack  suit,  a 
sweatstained  fedora  jammed  on  his  head. 
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And  he  usually  got  there  in  a  jalopy  driven 
by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  say.  Lew  Dellinger 
of  White  County,  the  only  professional  man 
ever  to  gitujuate  from  Idavllle  High  School. 
(Thus  Lawyer  Dellinger  was  invited  to  deliv- 
er the  conmiencement  address  for  almost 
thirty  years  until  the  school  closed.)  With 
his  operatives  splayed  over  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, Halleck  stayed  informed  about  local, 
even  neighl)orhood  concerns  and  could  on 
short  notice  retrieve  whatever  information 
he  needed.  Yet  for  all  his  years  in  Washing- 
ton, he  never  came  to  regard  the  folks  back 
home  as  ill-informed,  dim-witted  yokels  he 
could  use  at  will  for  his  own  designs.  Not 
much  of  a  sentimentalist  about  politics. 
Charlie  Halleck  didn't  labor  under  the  illu- 
sion of  "vox  populi,  vox  Die."  But  he  did 
keep  his  ear  to  the  ground  without  getting 
it  full  of  mud. 

This  is  to  say  that  Halleck  took  his  duties 
seriously  and  discharged  them  responsibly. 
Which,  perhaps,  is  no  more  than  what  hun- 
dreds of  congressmen  have  done  over  the 
years.  Nothing  extraordinary  al>out  that, 
you  say.  But  what  made  the  difference  was 
HaUeck's  determination  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  his  district  and  at  the  same  time 
to  advance  beyond  them  in  the  national  in- 
terest. This  he  was  minded  to  do  perhaps 
l>ecause  he  had  so  often  stood  In  the  minori- 
ty: in  fact,  when  he  first  went  to  Congress  in 
1935,  Halleck  was  the  only  Republican  in 
the  Indiana  delegation  and  one  of  only 
eighty-eight  in  the  entire  House.  He  soon 
got  used  to  cooperating  with  Democrats  t>e- 
cause  without  their  help  he  had  little  hope 
of  gaining  anything  of  substance.  There  was 
no  use  in  kicking  against  the  pricks,  or  to 
put  it  in  the  Hoosier  idiom,  "Never  kick  a 
turd;  it  might  be  your  uncle." 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  CharUe  Hal- 
leck was  as  stalwart  a  Republican  as  the 
party  could  muster,  exacting  proofs  of  loyal- 
ty from  himself  as  weU  as  others.  AU  the 
same,  the  Hoosier  conservatism  that  influ- 
enced his  notions  about  man's  omery 
nature  and  the  mutabUity  of  poUtical  ar- 
rangements made  him  leery  of  doctrinaire 
ideology.  From  his  years  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity ("the  roughest  politics  I  ever  saw,"  he 
often  said)  through  his  four  terms  as  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  Jasper  and  Newton 
counties,  HaUeck  learned  that  the  rigid  ap- 
plication of  abstractions  to  concrete  prob- 
lems resulted  in  divisions,  not  In  useful  reso- 
lutions. Hence  he  set  his  course  according  to 
the  l>eacon  of  reasonableness— the  attain- 
ment of  the  l>est  possible  good  in  light  of 
the  most  serviceable  principles— and  then 
went  about  persuading  others  to  see  things 
his  way,  reaUy  "their  way,"  as  he  took  pains 
to  make  clear. 

For  his  troubles,  HaUeck  was  sometimes 
criticized  in  the  press  and  among  the  GOP's 
seagreen  incorruptibles  for  his  "pragma- 
tism," which  to  them  meant  his  readiness  to 
work  with  the  Democratic  leadership  and  to 
compromise  on  such  issues  as  civil  rights 
and  Social  Security,  instead  'of  opposing 
them  to  the  bitter  end.  In  point  of  fact,  Hal- 
leck had  a  firmer  grasp  of  what  WiUiam 
James  had  intended  pragmatism  to  mean: 
namely,  the  realization  of  principles 
through  responsible  action  that  produces  ef- 
fective results.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Hal- 
leck's  recognition  of  the  crucial  significtuice 
of  civU  rights  legislation,  the  landmark  act 
of  1964  might  have  faltered  in  the  House. 
As  it  was,  the  coalition  that  included  Hal- 
leck and  Dirksen  raUied  enough  RepubU- 
cans  in  both  chambers  to  pass  the  bUl,  but 
not  without  reproaches  that  Ev  and  CharUe 
had  sold  out  their  Southern  aUies.  HaUeck 


was  skeptical  of  highfaluting  talk  alxiut 
ideals  as  the  basis  for  political  dealing,  the 
gritty,  grinding  scut-work  that  makes  Amer- 
ican government  at  any  level  get  its  job 
done.  Even  so,  he  could  resound  the  words 
of  Llncohi  with  the  best  of  them  at  solemn 
assembUes  of  the  faithful.  And  do  so,  more- 
over, without  smirking  hypocrisy,  because 
he  saw  no  contradiction  between  the  vision 
of  freedom  and  the  spectacle  of  politics. 

The  OOP's  old  guard  may  have  been  wary 
of  Halleck  ever  since  the  WiUkie  campaign 
of  1940,  when  he  joined  forces  with  the  Re- 
publican enlightenment  (such  tony  chape  as 
Henry  Luce,  Russell  Davenport,  and  John 
Hay  Whitney).  Although  Wlllkle  was  eight 
years  older  than  HaUeck,  he  too  was  a  chau- 
vinistic Hoosier,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  its  law  school,  and  a  brother 
Beta;  aU  those  emblems  disposed  Charlie 
HaUeck  to  favor  the  barefoot  l)oy  from  Wall 
Street,  even  if  WiUkie  had  switched  over  to 
the  GOP  only  several  months  l>efore.  Sena- 
tor James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana,  former  ma- 
jority leader,  put  it  nicely:  "It's  fine  to  take 
a  whore  into  the  church,  but  it's  rushing 
things  to  let  her  sing  a  solo  the  first  Sunday 
she's  there."  In  any  case,  despite  Willkle's 
Impressive  campaign  against  FDR.  Halleck 
was  tainted  as  unreUable  In  some  party  cir- 
cles because  of  his  loyalty  to  such  a  pesky 
outsider. 

This  came  back  to  haunt  him  in  1948 
when  HaUeck  supported  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
over  Robert  A.  Taft  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  He  was  assured  by  the  Dewey 
camp  that  he  would  receive  the  candidate's 
endorsement  for  the  vice  presidency,  but 
Dewey  chose  Earl  Warren.  In  the  Indiana 
poUtical  tradition,  no  matter  how  fierce  the 
fighting,  a  poUtican  kept  his  word:  It  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  professiontd  ethics  as  of 
personal  integrity.  StUl  Halleck  held  his 
tongue  and  chalked  it  up  to  experience. 
Then  in  1952  he  was  one  of  the  RepubUcan 
leaders  who  prevaUed  upon  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower to  run  for  the  presidency.  Again  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  his  time  had 
come  for  the  vice  presidency.  But  now  the 
party  elders  wanted  a  younger,  less  puffy 
face  with  a  shadowy  toughness  to  offset 
Ike's  grandfatherly  and  benign  manner.  So 
Halleck  was  passed  over  for  Richard  Nixon 
and  with  that  gave  up  his  ambitions  for  the 
White  House  and  the  environs,  accepting  as 
his  lot  and  rightful  portion  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  was  no  forgetting 
how  he  had  been  used  by  his  feUow  Repub- 
licans, and  probably  not  much  forgiving 
either,  but  he  made  no  fuss  about  it.  Hal- 
leck simply  dusted  himself  off  and  went 
back  to  work  in  the  House,  becoming  aU  the 
more  effective  and  Influential  throughout 
the  federal  establishment. 

What  happened  to  CharUe  HaUeck  was 
that  his  energies,  skills,  and  purposes  were 
annealed  to  a  new  strength.  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  had  admitted  him  to  that  select 
company  of  whiskey-drinking,  story-telling 
congressional  cronies  who  revered  the  insti- 
tution and  made  it  work.  HaUeck  himself 
had  proved  that  hard-scrapping  partisan- 
ship could  co-exist  with  interparty  mutual 
assistance,  that  party  loyalty  was  in  no  wise 
lessened  by  honest  camaraderie  among 
members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  What 
went  on  In  Mr.  Sam's  chambers  or  the 
cloakroom  may  have  l)een  little  different  in 
quaUty  of  Jest  or  profoundity  of  thought 
from  Uke  gatherings  at  the  Elks  Club  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  But  wherever  blows  for  Uber- 
ty  were  struck,  high  deliberations  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  were  made  lighter  and 
clearer  by  those  too  serious  to  let  the  na- 
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tion'8  business  be  resolved  by  abstemious 
prigs. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  strong  drink  and 
salty  talk,  congressmen  of  the  recent  past 
would  have  carried  out  their  duties  in  a 
spirit  of  comity  and  civility.  Yes,  of  course, 
there  were  self-seeking  wonders,  sanctimoni- 
ous Pharisees,  stiff-necked  ideologues, 
party-Une  absolutists,  bounders  and  rascals 
and  scamps.  But  somehow  these  trouble- 
some fellows  were  checked  by  such  men  as 
Charlie  HaUeck  who  strived  to  keep  matters 
civil. 

Perhaps  the  day  has  come  when  the  ani- 
mosities that  sour  much  of  public  life  have 
made  the  House  as  vituperative  as  college 
faculty  meetings.  Perhaps  the  purposes  of 
the  American  nation  have  become  so  diffuse 
and  faction-ridden  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  advanced  through  bipartisan  coalitions 
of  Congress.  If  so,  more's  the  pity. 

Plutarch  would  have  said  it  was  a  matter 
of  character,  both  of  the  man  and  the  insti- 
tution. He  did  say  in  "Lysander":  "Moral 
habits,  induced  by  pubUc  practices,  are  far 
quicker  in  making  their  way  into  men's  pri- 
vate lives,  than  the  faUings  and  faults  of  in- 
dividuals are  in  infecting  the  city  at  large." 
If  that  be  true,  then  as  now,  he  would 
surely  have  approved  of  the  pubUc  practices 
of  Charles  A.  Halleck,  a  statesman  whose 
example  the  House  would  be  wise  to  honor. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  29, 1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  of 
last  year,  the  National  Interreligious  Task 
Force  on  Soviet  Jewry  held  a  hearing  on  Reli- 
gious Freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  hearing  focused  on  the  problems 
facing  all  religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  «nd  how  these  people  are  treated  when 
they  merely  exercise  their  fundamental  human 
rights  by  practicing  the  religion  of  their  choice. 

The  continued  practice  of  religious  persecu- 
tion must  stop.  People  in  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  be  punished  for  teaching  Hebrew 
nor  should  they  be  fearful  of  attending  church. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion two  of  the  most  poignant  testimonies  that 
were  delivered  at  the  Interreligious  Task  Force 
hearing,  one  by  Richard  Rice,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  the 
other  by  Natalia  Vins,  a  representative  of  the 
International  Representation  for  the  Council  of 
Evangelical  baptist  Churches  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Inc. 

These  testimonies  demonstrate  that  the 
problem  of  religious  persecutton  is  not  Isolat- 
ed, but  It  touches  many  different  individuals. 
We,  in  ttie  (Congress,  must  continue  to  stress 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  by  signing  such  inter- 
national human  rights  documents  as  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  they  committed  themsehres  to 
allow  freedom  of  religton.  It  Is  time  that  they 
start  living  up  to  their  commitments. 
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[National  IntemUgious  Task  Force  of 

Soviet  Jewry,  Oct.  4. 1986,  Chicago,  IL] 

Heakiro  ok  Reuoious  Freedom  iir  tkk 

Soviet  Unior 

(Testimony  by  Natalia  Vins) 

PERSBCXTTIOR  OT  EVAMOEUCAI.  CKRISTIAll 
BAFTISTi  IV  TKE  SOVICT  UlftOM 

Pastor  Dmitri  Mlnyakov,  64.  Is  serving  his 
tenth  year  of  imprisonment  in  a  strict 
regime  concentration  camp.  He  is  critlcaUy 
iU  with  tuberculosis,  asthma,  and  various 
other  stomach  and  heart  ailmenU.  Mlnya- 
kov is  emaciated,  and  now  weighs  only  116 
pounds  at  5' 10"  height. 

Previously  Mlnyakov  was  imprisoned  near 
lilagadan  (Kolyma)  where  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  severe  asthma  attacks.  Si- 
berian camp  conditions  deteriorated  his 
health. 

Soviet  Law  provides  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease and  return  home  of  critlcaUy  Ul  pris- 
oners. (Article  100  of  the  RSFSR  Criminal 
Code  states  that  persons  suffering  from 
grave  illness  may  be  released  by  a  court.) 
Unfortunately,  this  law  is  rarely  observed 
and  It  was  never  applied  to  Pastor  Mlnya- 
kov. 

Dmitri  Mlnyakov  Is  scheduled  for  release 
January  1986.  Recently  reports  came  from 
his  family  that  a  new  case  is  l>eing  prepared 
against  him  and  authorities  intend  to  resen- 
tence him.  His  case  reflects  official  attempU 
by  government  authorities  to  eliminate 
faith  in  God  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Religious  freedom  has  not  existed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  atheisU  came  to  power 
in  1917.  One  of  the  first  assignments  of 
state  atheism  was  the  eradication  of  reli- 
gion. In  their  attempt  to  destroy  faith  In 
God,  Soviet  authorities  use  all  accessible 
means  of  persecution.  Here  is  only  a  partial 
Ust  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  athe- 
ists in  their  fierce  battle  against  Christians: 
arrests  and  trials;  prison  beatings;  house 
raids  and  searches;  confiscation  of  Bibles, 
New  Testaments,  tape  recorders,  cassette  re- 
cordings of  sermons  and  music:  chUdren 
taken  from  Christian  parents;  disruption  of 
worship  services  by  the  militia  and  KGB; 
slander  campaigns  against  Christians  in 
magazines,  newspapers,  on  TV  and  radio; 
and  internment  In  psychiatric  hospitals. 

The  1939  LegUOatlon  Regarding  ReUglous 
Cults  reflecU  the  official  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion whUe  Stalin  was  In  power.  The  same 
laws  remain  In  effect  today.  In  addition, 
many  secret  mandates,  instructions  and  de- 
crees are  used  by  authorities  In  their  war- 
fare against  God. 

Since  the  1929  Legislation  went  into 
effect,  tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  have 
been  arrested  and  tortured  in  Soviet  prisons 
and  labor  camps.  Between  1929-1940.  more 
than  26  thousand  Evangelical  Christian 
Baptist  ministers  were  arrested:  22  thou- 
sand of  them  died  as  prisoners.  During  the 
same  years,  almost  all  church  buUdlngs  and 
temples  were  closed  or  destroyed. 

Although  the  Intensity  of  persecution  has 
fluctuated  over  the  years,  It  has  never 
ceased.  Persecution  of  Evangelical  Christian 
BaptlsU  was  intensified  in  the  early  1960's 
and  continues  to  the  present.  Today  mora 
than  170  BaptlsU  are  Incarcerated  for  ac- 
tively practicing  their  faith. 

Life  imprUonment 

One  of  the  most  recent  methods  used  on 
some  of  the  Christian  prisoners  is  denying 
them  their  release.  They  are  forced  to  serve 
a  life-time  sentence.  In  such  cases,  although 
a  prisoner's  term  is  completed,  he  is  resen- 
tenced to  additional  years  of  Imprisonment. 
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In  1983  a  mandate  was  passed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  RSFSR  Criminal  Code  Statute 
188-3,  giving  the  director  of  a  labor  camp 
the  authority  to  add  as  much  as  five  years 
to  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  who  has 
broken  a  camp  rule  or  has  not  "reformed" 
by  the  end  of  his  term. 

The  following  "offenses"  constitute  suffi- 
cient cause  for  resentencing  a  Christian 
prisoner  praying,  talking  with  other  prison- 
ers about  Ood,  possessing  a  gospel  or  Scrip- 
ture portion,  writing  Bible  verses  and  poems 
in  a  notebook  or  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  tmd  re- 
ferring to  God  in  personal  letters  to  family 
members.  By  atheistic  standards,  a  Chris- 
tian has  only  adequately  "reformed"  if  he 
rejects  Ood  and  denies  his  religious  convic- 
tions. 

In  the  past  two  years,  nine  Evangelical 
Baptist  ministers  experienced  such  resen- 
tencing: Nikolai  Baturin,  58,  now  in  his 
twenty-third  year  of  imprisonment,  was  re- 
sentenced in  1984  to  two  more  years;  Yakov 
Skomyakov.  57,  now  in  his  twelfth  year  of 
imprisonment,  was  resentenced  in  1983  to 
three  more  years;  Rudolph  Klassen,  54,  now 
in  his  ninth  year  of  imprisonment,  was  re- 
sentenced in  1983  to  three  more  years;  Alek- 
sei  Kozorezov.  52,  was  imprisoned  for  12W 
years,  resentenced  in  1983  to  IVt  years,  (re- 
leased June  1985);  Aleksei  Kalyashin,  30, 
now  in  his  fifth  year  of  imprisonment,  was 
resentenced  in  1984  to  2H  years;  Nikolai 
Boiko,  63,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year  of  im- 
prisonment, was  resentenced  in  1985  to  2V^ 
years;  Ivan  Shidych.  49,  now  in  his  seventh 
year,  resentenced  in  1985  to  2H  years;  Mik- 
hail Khorev,  54,  now  in  his  eleventh  year  of 
imprisonment,  was  resentenced  in  1985  to  2 
more  years;  Pyotr  Rumachik.  54,  now  in  his 
sixteenth  year  of  imprisonment,  was  not  re- 
leased on  August  15.  1985,  but  transferred 
from  labor  camp  to  prison  for  resentencing. 

The  following  prisoners,  now  approaching 
their  release  dates,  have  been  notified  that 
new  cases  are  being  prepared  against  them: 
Dmitri  Minyakov.  64.  now  serving  tenth 
year  imprisonment;  Ivan  Antonov.  66,  now 
serving  his  twentieth  year  of  imprisonment; 
PVodor  Makhovitsky,  55,  now  serving  his 
eighth  year  of  imprisonment. 

Psychiatric  hospital— for  what? 

Teaching  religion  to  children,  holding 
prayer  meetings,  organizing  a  youth  choir, 
and  participating  in  worship  services  were 
the  charges  against  Arkady  Ivanov,  52, 
when  at  his  trial  on  June  21,  1983  he  was  de- 
clared dangerous  to  society  and  sentenced  to 
treatment  in  a  psychiatric  prison. 

State  atheism  is  a  God-fighting  system, 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  any  remem- 
brance of  God.  Ominous  dangers  are  fore- 
shadowed by  Soviet  abuse  of  psychiatry. 
Atheism  considers  faith  in  God  abnormal. 
Simply  acknowledging  the  existence  of  God 
is  considered  evidence  of  mental  disturb- 
ance. Innocent  people  have  been  diagnosed 
as  "sluggish  schizophrenics,"  committed  in- 
definitely, and  subjected  to  forced  drug 
treatments. 

Other  Evangelical  Baptist  prisoners  in 
psychiatric  hospitals:  Aima  Chertkova,  57, 
since  1973;  Anatoly  Rimov,  46.  since  1979; 
Vladimir  Khailo,  52,  since  1980;  Vyacheslav 
Minkov,  21,  since  1984;  Viktor  Bezzubenko, 
since  1984. 

Council  of  Prisoners'  relatives 

In  1964  the  Council  of  Prisoners'  Relatives 
(CPR)  was  organized  by  wives  and  mothers 
of  imprisoned  Baptist  leaders.  The  CPR 
serves  as  an  Information  network  through- 
out the  2000  independent  Evangelical  Bap- 
tist churches  across   the  country,   coordi- 
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nates  the  distribution  of  material  aid  for 
prisoners'  families,  and  organizes  petitions 
and  telegrams  in  defense  of  the  prisoners. 

Soviet  authorities,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
church,  have  finally  resorted  to  arresting 
prisoners'  wives.  Ulyana  Germaniuk,  wife  of 
prisoner  Stepan  Germaniuk.  was  arrested 
July  23,  1985.  Serflma  Yudintseva,  wife  of  a 
pastor  and  mother  of  Baptist  prisoner, 
Andrei  Yudintsev,  was  sentenced  on  March 
1,  1985,  to  two  years  imprisonment,  effective 
March  1,  1987  (her  youngest  children  are 
two  and  six).  Criminal  proceedings  were 
started  against  Valentina  Firsova  not  long 
after  her  husband's  release.  Lubov  Kostiu- 
chenko.  wife  of  prisoner  Grigory  Kostlu- 
chenko.  and  Vera  Khoreva,  wife  of  prisoner 
Mikhail  Khorev  were  recently  interrogated 
and  threatened  with  arrest. 

Just  weeks  after  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, Aleksandra  Kozorezova,  49,  mother  of 
ten  children,  was  forced  underground  as 
KGB  agents  sought  to  arrest  and  imprison 
her!  For  five  years  Mrs.  Kozorezova  actively 
awaited  her  husband's  return  from  prison. 
Despite  threats  that  he  would  be  rearrested 
before  seeing  freedom.  Aleksei  Kozorezov 
was  finally  released  on  June  20.  No  sooner 
had  Mr.  Kozorezov  returned  to  his  family 
when  KGB  raided  their  home  and  conduct- 
ed a  search,  this  time  looking  for  Mrs.  Ko- 
zorezova. Local  pastors  promptly  advised 
her  to  go  into  hiding  and  continue  her  min- 
istry as  director  of  the  Council  of  Prisoners' 
Relatives. 

Our  responsibilities 

Over  the  years.  Christians  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sent  thousands  of  petitions  to 
the  Soviet  government  detailing  incidents  of 
persecution  and  requesting  that  it  be  cur- 
tailed. In  response  to  such  pleas,  the  au- 
thorities only  intensified  the  terror  against 
Christians. 

But  the  Soviet  government  is  sensitive  to 
the  voice  of  the  West.  We  must  protest  this 
injustice  and  boldly  defend  the  innocent  vic- 
tims. An  awareness  of  the  suffering  of  inno- 
cent people  is  accompanied  by  the  responsi- 
bility to  act  on  their  behalf.  We  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  those  undergoing  severe  persecu- 
tion for  their  faith  in  God. 

As  citizens  of  the  free  world,  we  must  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  ease  their 
suffering  and  defend  their  right  to  believe. 
This  is  what  God  is  calling  us  to  do:  "Deliv- 
er those  who  are  being  taken  away  to  death, 
and  those  who  are  staggering  to  slaughter, 
O  hold  them  back"  (Proverbs  24:11). 

Discussion  on  Soviet  Jews 
(By  Richard  J.  Rice,  Chairman,  Chicago 

Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry) 
After  the  1917  Revolution,  when  Lenin 
was  organizing  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  it  was  decided  that  Jews  should 
be  treated  as  a  nationality  like  the  roughly 
100  other  nationality  groups  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  Jews,  however,  were  different  from 
the  others  in  that  they  had  no  homeland 
within  the  land-mass  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Still,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
all  others,  including  the  right  to  teach  their 
language  and  culture  to  their  children.  A 
Soviet  "homeland",  Birobijan,  was  assigned 
to  them.  Few  Jews  went  to  Birobijan.  locat- 
ed in  a  particularly  inhospitable  pari  of  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  And  even  there,  they  never 
enjoyed  linguistic  and  cultural  rights. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Revolution,  brought 
Jews,  the  world  over,  from  the  horror  of 
World  War  II,  with  the  bloody  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  Jewish  civilians,  to  the  heights  of  a 
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new  found  Jewish  national  pride  with  Isra- 
el's stunning  victory  in  the  6-day  war  of 
1967.  The  event  caused  Soviet  Jews  to  exam- 
ine their  relationship  to  the  Jewish  people. 
They  wanted  to  learn  more  about  their  Jew- 
ishness.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  deter- 
mined that  they,  as  Jews,  should  be  living  in 
the  Jewish  homeland  which  even  the  Sovi- 
ets Eu;knowIedged  in  1948  was  Israel. 

The  pressure  from  Soviet  Jews  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  be  repa- 
triated to  Israel  began  in  the  late  sixties. 
Pew  were  permitted  to  leave  during  the 
early  seventies  but  procedures  were  estab- 
lished and  regularized,  so  that  when  the  So- 
viets signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975. 
it  appeared  that  they  were  serious  about 
permitting  Jewish  emigration.  Jews  became 
more  interested  in  rediscovering  their  lan- 
guage and  culture  and  religion.  This  newly 
awakened  interest  was  shared  by  many  Jews 
who  did  not  Intend  to  emigrate. 

In  major  Jewish  population  centers, 
Jewish  study  groups  arose.  Jews  learned  and 
taught  each  other  Jewish  culture  and  lan- 
guage. At  first,  these  Jewish  seminars  were 
tolerated.  Now  they  have  been  shut  down. 
Instruction  and  learning  continue  because 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  about  themselves 
and  their  people  cannot  be  quenched.  But 
today,  instruction  is  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  It 
is  too  dangerous  to  bring  a  group  of  Jews  to- 
gether. There  are  places  where  even  one-on- 
one  instruction  is  too  dangerous,  so  instruc- 
tion is  by  cassette  tape.  The  danger  is  very 
real.  For  more  than  a  year,  one  Hebrew 
teacher  after  another  has  been  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges.  On  average,  one 
Hebrew  teacher  per  month  has  been  sent  to 
Siberia. 

This  Jewish  renaissance  was  viewed  with 
alarm  by  Soviet  officials.  Official  anti-Semi- 
tism, although  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  was  reinstituted.  Scur- 
rilous charges  that  Jews  had  conspired  with 
the  Nazis  to  cause  World  War  II  appeared  in 
books  and  the  daily  press  and  television. 
This  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
Jewish  self-image  and  punish  this  communi- 
ty in  general.  But  the  total  effect  can  be 
more  dangerous  than  that.  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  that  Jews  were  made  scape- 
goat for  all  the  ills  of  that  region.  The  his- 
tory of  anti-Semitism  has  been  present 
among  the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  Soviet 
Union,  extends  from  the  distant  past  to 
times  sufficiently  recent  enough  that  the 
healing  process  between  victims  and  perpe- 
trators is  not  yet  complete. 

This  official  anti-Semitism  is  being  felt  in 
very  concrete  ways.  Pew  Jews  are  now  being 
admitted  to  the  finest  universities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  proved  that  there 
are,  in  some  cases,  two  admissions  tests  for 
universities:  One  for  most  students,  another 
for  Jews.  Jewish  young  iieople  know  that 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  them  if  they 
stay  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  those  who  apply  to  leave,  the  situa- 
tion becomes  even  worse.  They  are  routinely 
demoted  or  dismissed  from  their  jobs.  If 
their  application  is  refused,  and  the  vast 
majority  are,  they  face  a  most  uncertain 
future.  We  know  of  a  man  who  has  been  a 
refusenik  for  19  years.  He  is  denied  a 
normal  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  denied  the 
opportunity  of  seeking  such  a  life  in  his 
homeland,  and  his  only  "crime"  is  that  he 
wishes  to  be  Jewish,  Euid  live  in  Israel. 

Today,  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  is  pre- 
carious at  best.  There  are  roughly  2  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  comprising  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  Soviet  population.  More 
than  400.000  have  asked  for  an  official  invi- 
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tatlon  to  begin  the  process  of  seeking  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  In  the  late  1970's,  there 
was  great  hope.  In  1979.  more  than  51,000 
received  permission  and  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Today,  there  Is  stUl  hope,  but 
in  1984,  fewer  than  900  emigrated;  and  In 
August  of  this  year,  only  29. 

The  newest  component  in  the  life  of  re- 
fuseniks  today  is  their  return  to  traditional 
Judaism.  This  is  very  difficult  in  a  land 
where  there  are  only  three  rabbis  and  the 
KOB  is  not  in  favor  of  their  teaching  reli- 
gion. From  the  memories  of  grandparents, 
and  books  hidden  for  generations,  Soviet 
Jews  are  learning  their  religion.  These  "bale 
tchuvim"  are  now  keeping  kosher,  circum- 
cising their  sons,  and  spiritually  turning  to 
their  religion  to  give  them  strength  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  a  relentless  regime. 

Jews  fear  they  are  being  held  hostage  for 
use  in  some  international  power  game. 
Unlike  other  nationalities  whose  homelands 
are  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  do 
not  seek  to  change  the  U.S.S.R.;  they  only 
want  to  leave  it.  Only  by  leaving  will  they 
be  able  to  express  their  ethnic  and  religious 
heritage  and  pride.  Only  by  leaving  can 
they  escape  the  new  and  worrisome  anti- 
Semitism.  Only  by  leaving  can  they  hope  to 
secure  a  future  for  their  children. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SECURITY 
SURVEY 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body 
has  taken  the  lead  in  reviewing  and  improving 
congressional  security  procedures.  I  believe 
the  House  ought  to  take  similar  action  to 
review  its  practices  with  respect  to  personnel, 
physical,  document,  and  communications  se- 
curity arangements  in  the  House  relating  to 
classified  information.  On  September  19, 
1985.  the  minority  nf>ember8hip  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
introduced  H.R.  3387,  the  Congressional  Se- 
curity Sun/ey  Act,  to  focus  House  attention  on 
the  importance  of  improving  congressional  se- 
curity. 

The  Washington  Times  of  April  25,  1986. 
contained  an  article  detailing  the  security  im- 
provement efforts  of  the  other  body.  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  read  the 
article  and  consider  whether  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House  would  be  appropriate. 
Senators  Ponder  Plugs  for  a  Leaky  Ship 
or  State 
(By  Iris  J.  Portny) 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  has 
been  given  a  report  calling  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  way  the  Senate  handles  classi- 
fied information,  according  to  Senate  aides. 
The  establishment  of  a  central  Senate 
office  to  collect  Information  on  all  staff 
holding  security  clearances,  as  well  as  all 
classified  papers  delivered  to  Senate  offices, 
has  been  highlighted  as  a  centerpiece  of  the 
new  procedures. 

The  recommendations,  resulting  from  a 
three-month  Joint  study  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Rules,  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Intelligence  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Dole's 
office  this  week. 

Pinal  decisions  on  which  new  procedures 
will  be  recommended  to  the  full  Senate  for 
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approval  will  be  made  when  Mr.  Dole  slta 
down  with  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  three  committees. 

"Everyone  in  the  Senate  agrees  that  secu- 
rity needs  to  be  tightened  up,"  said  a  Senate 
aide  familiar  with  the  report. 

Mr.  Dole  and  the  other  senators  are  ex- 
pected to  act  on  the  draft  recommendations 
soon. 

Mr.  Dole  ordered  the  three  committees  to 
initiate  the  study  in  a  letter  sent  separately 
to  their  chairmen  on  Dec.  37, 1986. 

"A  comprehensive  review  of  Senate  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  classified  informa- 
tion" was  needed,  according  to  the  letter. 
"The  recent  series  of  criminal  cases  involv- 
ing the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified 
Information  to  foreign  governments"  pro- 
voked the  concern  about  Senate  security. 

Congressional  concern  about  security  was 
triggered  by  the  arrest  last  December  of  an 
employee  of  a  private  company  hired  to 
transcribe  classified  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  records.  The  employee 
was  discovered  trying  to  sell  the  classified 
transcript  to  a  Soviet  representative. 

According  to  the  December  letter  from 
Mr.  Dole,  the  committees'  review  focused  on 
three  specific  goals: 

Eliminating,  if  at  all  possible,  any  use  of 
non-Senate  personnel  to  handle  classified 
information  for  the  Senate. 

Reducing  the  number  of  Senate  staffers 
with  access  to  classified  information. 

Ensuring  that  all  Senate  offices  handle 
classified  information  In  a  uniform  and  ac- 
ceptable way. 

No  similar  wide-ranging  review  of  House 
procedures  for  handling  classified  informa- 
tion is  known  to  be  under  way.  but  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  decided,  in  the  wake  of 
the  transcript  discovery,  that  claasif led  tran- 
scripts would  only  be  handled  by  House  em- 
ployees. 

"The  risks  of  using  outside  personnel  to 
transcript  classified  hearing  proceedings 
had  long  been  a  concern  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,"  said  a  commit- 
tee aide. 

Senate  sources  say  that  rules  under  con- 
sideration for  governing  classified  informa- 
tion will  be  comprehensive  and  will  "rely 
heavily  on  existing  executive  branch  proce- 
dures for  the  handling  of  such  informa- 
tion." 

"The  guidelines  will  cover  procedures  to 
be  followed  when  the  material  is  delivered 
to  a  Senate  office,  how  and  where  docu- 
ments are  to  be  stored,  who  has  access  to 
the  information  once  it  has  been  accepted 
and  placed  in  its  approval  storage  areas,  and 
the  manner  in  which  classified  papers 
should  be  discarded  once  they  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Senate  office  keeping  It,"  the 
sources  said. 

A  process  of  regular  accounting  for  all 
classified  documents  in  all  Senate  files  Is 
also  expected  to  be  put  into  place. 

One  Senate  source  thought  the  current 
Intelligence  Committee  would  be  well  orga- 
nized to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  control- 
ling records  of  classified  Information  and 
staff  approved  to  handle  It.  Another  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  Office  of  Classified 
National  Security  Information  would  be 
suited  to  the  clearinghouse  tasks. 

The  unclassified  draft  report,  about  50 
pages  long,  suggests  that  several  specific 
procedures  be  put  in  place. 

Printing  of  a  model  Senate  security 
manual,  already  drafted  by  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  and  Included  In  the 
study,  to  be  provided  to  all  Senate  staff  au- 
thorized to  handle  classified  papers. 
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Designation  of  one  central  office  to  keep 
the  names  of  all  staff  with  security  clear- 
ances, the  claasiflcation  level  of  Information 
they  can  receive,  and  records  of  the  docu- 
ments delivered  to  them. 

"For  example,"  a  Senate  aide  explained, 
"the  central  office  would  know  where  a  par- 
ticular Senate  office  kept  iU  safe  approved 
to  store  secret  or  top  secret  information, 
what  papers  are  in  the  safe,  and  which  staff 
are  authorized  to  have  access  to  thoae 
papers." 

Intelligence  information  is  not  allowed  to 
be  stored  in  Individual  Senate  offices. 

Requiring  each  Senate  office  to  handle 
records  of  classified  documents  In  a  uniform 
manner. 

Requiring  all  Senate  staff  to  be  briefed  on 
how  to  handle  classified  information  when 
they  receive  their  security  clearances. 

Improvement  of  physical  security  of  cer- 
Uln  Senate  offices  storing  especially  sensi- 
tive d(x;uments. 

Redesign  of  some  facilities  to  eliminate 
current  security  risks,  such  as  those  posed 
by  public  telephones  located  In  hearing 
rooms  now  used  to  discuss  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation in  supposedly  protected  environ- 
ments. 

Senate  offices  are  not  the  only  ones  being 
criticized  for  lax  handling  of  classified  infor- 
mation on  Capitol  Hill. 

"I  was  shocked  to  discover  secret  docu- 
ments left  for  me— in  an  unmarked  enve- 
-^pe— with  our  receptionist,"  confided  a 
Senate  aide  new  to  the  Hill  who  had  worked 
with  classified  information  Inside  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  many  years. 

"Inside  the  plain  envelope  was  a  jecond 
sealed  envelope  stamped  secret  and  a  receipt 
for  me  to  sign  and  send  back  to  the  Penta- 
gon office  which  had  delivered  the  pack- 
age." 

"If  that  Pentagon  practice  occurs,"  said  a 
Senate  staffer  who  had  worked  on  the  new 
report.  "It  would  not  be  very  helpful  to 
Senate  ef forU  to  tighten  up." 


THE  DECADE  OF  DISABLED 
PERSONS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OT  REFRSSEirTATlVBS 

Tueaday,  April  29.  1986 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commitlee,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  conduct  the  initial  hearing  In  1983 
launching  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  Many  prominent 
speakers  from  industry,  government,  disability 
organizations,  and  professional  groups  all  ex- 
pressed their  high  hopes  for  achieving  full  par- 
ticipation of  America's  35  million  disabled  per- 
sons during  the  course  of  this  U.N.  decade— 
1 983-92. 

In  addltton,  we  hoped  at  the  time— and  still 
do— that  the  decade  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  on  behalf  of  the  worid's  half-billion 
disabled  persons  would  provide  a  focus  for 
world  attention  on  the  very  human  probtemt 
and  opportunities  of  disability.  Their  human 
right  to  participate  and  lead  a  dignified  life,  re- 
gardless of  culture,  religion,  sex,  race  or  politi- 
cal persuasion,  Is  a  goal  not  only  of  my  com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  of  all 
denKxratk:  peoples  of  the  world. 
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I  now  regret  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  one- 
third  over,  there  has  been  little  action.  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuella  has  noted 
there  is  little  awareness  of  the  decade  so  far. 
I  call  upon  our  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  to  life, 
consistent  with  our  hopes  at  the  Inception  3V^ 
years  ago.  It  is  not  too  late. 

I  do  not  call  for  funded  programs.  What  is 
required  are  an  enlightened  communications 
program  and  consistent  leadership  and  com- 
mitment by  top  United  Nations  and  U.S.  ad- 
ministration leaders.  I  also  hope  our  U.N.  as- 
sociation and  ottier  leading  organizations 
assert  leadership. 

The  disabled  of  the  world  have  the  human 
right  to  expect  more!  I  intend  to  see  that  they 
achieve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Alan  A.  Reich,  president  of 
the  National  Organization  of  Disability  and 
former  U.S.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  last  week  in  New  York  City  sounded  the 
alarm  for  the  decade.  I  commend  his  impor- 
tant remarks,  "The  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons: Can  It  Be  Saved?"  to  all  my  colleagues 
in  both  l-louses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Reich  is  the 
only  person  In  a  wheelchair  to  have  ever  ad- 
dressed the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  He  has 
done  so  on  two  occasions,  urging  nations  and 
leaders  worldwkje  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
the  decade  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  half- 
billk>n  disabled  persons  and  of  all  mankind.  I 
concur. 

I  include  Mr.  Reich's  remarks  for  the  infor- 
matk>n  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons:  Can  It  Be 
Saved? 
(By  Alan  A.  Reich) 

Mr.  Under  Secretary-General,  Chairman 
Newman,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  address  you  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
world's  disabled  citizens.  And  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  again  in  New 
York  where  the  United  Nations  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons  (1983-1992)  was  bom  just 
a  third  of  a  decade  ago.  Yes,  the  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons,  atmut  which  all  of  us  here 
care  so  much,  was  proclaimed  unanimously 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  just  three 
and  a  third  years  ago  this  month.  It  is  now 
time  for  my  subject  today:  The  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons:  Can  It  Be  Saved? 

The  International  Rehabilitation  Week 
organizers  are  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing together  such  a  prestigious  and  dedicat- 
ed group  of  leaders  and  professionals  from 
many  nations  in  the  interests  of  the  world's 
half-billion  people  with  disabilities.  One  out 
of  every  ten  men,  women  and  children  has  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  preventing 
full  participation  in  community  life.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  an  equal  number  of  family 
members  share  our  hopes,  problems  and  as- 
pirations on  a  daily  basis.  Together  we  make 
up  the  "world  disability  family",  which  com- 
prises a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
planet— equaling  the  population  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

As  one  who  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  3,  1982  and 
took  part  in  shaping  the  dream  of  the 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  the  day  it  was 
proclaimed,  I  recall  the  hope  and  promise  of 
the  Decade  expressed  by  world  representa- 
tives then.  Expectations  were  high,  but  real- 
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istic.  They  spoke  of  dignity,  hope,  accept- 
ance and  fulfillment.  They  exhorted  U.N. 
and  other  leaders  to  focus  world  attention 
on  this  special  population.  They  called  upon 
nations,  communities,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  people  of  good  will  everywhere  to 
unleash  the  world's  tremendous  human  and 
organizational  potential  to  achieve  the  Dec- 
ade's three  goals  of  participation,  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention.  By  challenging  the 
world  and  taking  on  this  responsibility,  the 
United  Nations  leaders  l)ecame  partners  and 
champions  of  the  disability  family.  Because 
disability  is  such  a  common  concern  and  so 
tangible,  our  Decade  could  l>e  the  most  suc- 
cessful decade  ever,  it  was  said. 

That  same  day,  a  third  of  a  decade  ago, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  also  adopted 
unanimously  the  U.N.  World  Programme  of 
Action  Concerning  Disabled  Persons.  This 
outstanding  document  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  needs,  the  opportunities,  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Decade  goals  were  to  be 
met.  It  is  a  l>eacon  of  hope.  Practically 
speaking,  the  real  power  and  potential  of 
the  Decade  idea  lie  in  mobilizing  the  world's 
as  yet  uncommitted  leaders  and  stimulating 
them  to  purposeful  action.  They  include 
heads  of  nations  and  communities,  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations  itself,  leaders  of  orga- 
nizations, corporations,  and  institutions, 
and  media  representatives— those  who  can 
shape  opinion  and  lead  the  way  toward  at- 
tainment of  the  Decade  goals. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
hope  of  the  Decade  is  fading.  Our  dream  is 
evaporating. 

Certainly,  a  few  activities  are  underway. 
You  are  aware  of  them.  However,  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  realistic  ex- 
pectations of  the  Decade.  So  far,  the  world's 
attention  has  not  been  aroused.  There  is 
little  political  will.  Last  September  11  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  Washington  in  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  National  Organization  on 
Disability  on  "DisabUity  and  the  Year 
2000,"  U.N.  Secretary-General  Perez  de 
Cuellar  first  sounded  the  alarm.  He  said,  "I 
must  sUte  frankly  that,  outside  the  disabil- 
ity community,  I  have  noted  only  minimal 
public  awareness  of  the  Decade  of  Disabled 
Persons."  Now,  another  half-year  of  the 
Decade  has  passed.  The  opportunity  still 
waits  to  be  seized.  It  is  time  to  ask  some 
hard  questions,  such  as: 

How  many  U.N.  meml)er  nations  and 
major  communities  of  the  world  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  UJ*.  to  adopt  serious 
Decade  plans  with  political  will  l>ehind 
them  for  participation,  rehabilitation  and 
prevention? 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  imple- 
menting these  plans? 

What  are  the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
major  U.N.  agencies  themselves?  And  what 
progress  has  been  made? 

Why  doesn't  the  U.N.  itself  have  an  over- 
all communications  strategy  directed  from 
U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York,  for  imple- 
menting the  Decade— not  a  funded  informa- 
tion program,  but  an  enlightened  plan  for 
enlisting  the  media  of  the  world? 

Why  shouldn't  a  major  U.S.  agency  with 
staff  and  resources  be  given  the  lead  for  the 
Decade? 

It  is  not  only  the  billion  of  us  in  the  "dis- 
ability family"  who  stand  to  lose  if  the 
Decade  is  a  failure.  The  United  Nations,  and 
all  its  members,  stand  to  lose  as  well.  The 
U.N.  does  not  need  a  failure.  By  not  seizing 
the  opportunity  of  the  Decade  of  Disabled 
Persons,  the  U.S.  misses  another  chance  to 
generate  confidence  in  its  work. 

People  know  little  about  the  U.N.  and 
therefore  do  not  appreciate  its  worthy  social 
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and  humanitarian  activities.  In  a  recent 
Gallup  Survey  on  the  United  Nations,  80 
percent  of  Americans  were  found  unable  to 
name  any  U.N.  agency  at  all!  Americans  do 
not  want  to  give  up  on  the  U.N.  They  want 
to  believe  in  it.  They  want  the  U.N.  to  suc- 
ceed. In  reporting  the  survey,  Mr.  Gallup 
stated  that,  L'  people  were  made  aware  that 
the  U.N.  successfully  conducts  and  promotes 
important  social  and  humanitarian  pro- 
grams, such  as  its  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons initiative,  confidence  in  the  U.N.  itself 
would  be  enhanced.  Not  to  do  so  is  a  missed 
opportunity  for  the  U.N.  as  weU  as  for  the 
govenunents  and  people  of  the  world.  Fail- 
ure of  the  U.N.  diminishes  us  all. 

The  United  Nations  leadership  evidently 
has  not  taken  this  message  to  heart.  It  is 
not  effort  and  activities  that  count;  it  is  re- 
sults and  people's  awareness  of  them.  A  seri- 
ous decade  disability  program,  with  mlnlnml 
funding,  could  have  important  benefits  for 
the  organization.  The  U.N.  has  the  capacity, 
through  an  enlightened  communications 
strategy,  to  mobilize  the  necessary  forces 
throughout  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  and  thus  to  ful- 
fill its  hope  and  promise.  New  York  is  the 
communications  center  of  the  world,  and 
from  here  the  U.N.  could  generate  a  radiat- 
ing impact  worldwide.  The  task  is  not  all 
that  difficult.  Commitment  and  leadership 
are  required.  I  am  here  to  sound  the  alarm. 

By  taking  the  I>ecade  seriously,  the  U.N. 
in  fact  furthers  its  primary  aim— promoting 
peace  in  the  world.  Enabling  people  to  con- 
tribute more  to  their  respective  societies 
helps  reduce  the  likelihood  of  tension  and 
instability;  alleviating  suffering  lessens  the 
chances  of  confrontation  and  thus  contrib- 
utes to  a  more  orderly  and  peaceful  world. 
This  helps  build  the  human  foundations  for 
the  structure  of  peace.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
harness  the  Decade  toward  these  ends. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  say  to  the  United 
Nations  top  officials,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
provide  the  commitment  and  leadership  re- 
quired, if  you  are  not  going  to  take  your  ini- 
tiative seriously,  please  withdraw  the 
Decade;  proclaim  it  a  failure.  Tell  us;  we'll 
try  to  understand.  The  time  for  pretense  is 
past;  it  is  time  for  action. 

I  urge  you  here  today,  you  who  already 
are  committed  to  improving  the  lives  of  the 
world's  disabled  citizens  and  to  the  Decade, 
to  join  in  this  call  to  action  so  that  the  hope 
and  promise  are  not  lost.  Press  the  U.N.  di- 
rectly and  through  your  governments.  A 
decade  of  accomplishment  and  realistic  ex- 
pectations is  still  within  our  grasp.  If  this 
conference  were  to  achieve  nothing  else  but 
to  inspire  the  U.N.  to  bring  the  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons  to  life,  it  would  be  a  great 
success.  And  wouldn't  that  be  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  that  great  intematioruaist,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  disabled  at  his  last, 
Jacob  Javits,  whose  Center  we  are  inaugu- 
rating here  this  week?  I  appeal  to  the  U.N. 
to  turn  an  impending  falliu%  into  a  resound- 
ing success. 

Emblazoned  in  the  halls  of  the  Secretariat 
building  at  the  United  Nations  are  the  mem- 
orable words  which  I  quoted  before  the 
General  Assembly  that  day  of  the  Decade 
proclamation  a  third  of  a  decade  ago: 

"Since  wars  are  bom  in  the  minds  of  men, 
it  is  in  the  n;iinds  of  men  that  the  defenses 
of  peace  must  be  constructed." 

The  Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  is  a  mar- 
velous idea  bom  in  the  minds  of  humans 
that  is  helping  construct  the  defenses  of 
peace.  The  Decade  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Our  Decade  can  be  saved!  Let's  go, 
U.N.! 


AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY  IS  GOOD 
BUSINESS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  just  a  few 
months  away  from  the  impiementatkxi  of  the 
Federal  automatic  crash  protection  standard. 
On  September  1. 1966,  each  auton>obile  man- 
ufacturer will  be  required  to  equip  10  percent 
of  their  cars  vwth  automatk;  crash  protectton— 
either  airtiags  or  automatic  seat  belts.  In  each 
successive  year,  manufacturers  will  be  re- 
quired to  equip  an  increasing  percentage  of 
their  cars  with  automatic  crash  protectk)n,  and 
all  new  vehk:les  will  have  this  technology  by 
1990. 

Increased  crash  protectton  technology  can 
play  a  major  role  In  saving  American  lives. 
Each  year  over  40,000  people  are  killed  on 
our  highways.  Experts  agree  that  airbags  can 
save  nearly  9,000  lives  each  year  and  prevent 
130,000  debilitating  Injuries.  Seat  belts— auto- 
matk: or  manual— also  save  lives  and  prevent 
injuries.  Yet.  they  must  be  worn  to  realize 
safety  benefits. 

Many  States  are  consklering,  or  have  en- 
acted mandatory  safety  belt  use  laws.  Yet 
seat  belt  use  laws  alone  are  not  a  suffksient 
solution  to  our  automobile  safety  problems. 
We  need  automatic  crash  protectton  and  we 
need  to  buckle  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  cor- 
porate America  is  leading  the  way  toward 
greater  responsibility  for  automobile  safety. 
Many  auto  manufacturers  are  or  will  be  offer- 
ing airtHtgs  to  American  purchasers.  Mercedes 
Benz  has  made  airbags  standard  equipment 
on  all  its  cars.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  BMW,  Saab  and  others  have 
announced  plans  to  provide  this  lifesaving 
technology  to  car  buyers. 

The  insurance  Industry  Is  also  leading  the 
way  toward  a  safer  America  by  providing  dis- 
counts to  polteyholders  for  cars  equipped  with 
airtMgs  and  automatic  seat  belts.  For  exam- 
ple, Nattonvyide  Mutual  Insurance  provkles  up 
to  40-percent  discount  on  first  party  cover- 
ages for  airtMig-equlpped  cars.  Qetoo  is  pro- 
vkling  a  30-percent  discount  for  cars  with  air 
bags  or  automatic  seat  belts.  Allstate  has  of- 
fered a  30-percent  reduction  in  personal  injury 
coverage  for  airbag-equipped  cars  for  years. 

One  innovative  approach  has  been  pio- 
neered by  MONY  Financial  Servtoes.  This 
company  has  beconw  the  first  life  Insurer  In 
the  United  States  to  encourage  Its  policyhold- 
ers to  wear  safety  belts  and  buy  airbags  by 
provtoing  an  additional  $10,000  of  life  Insur- 
ance to  its  1.2  millton  insureds.  The  extra 
death  benefit  woukJ  apply  to  any  poltoyholder 
who  died  as  a  result  of  an  auto  accident  wear- 
ing a  seat  belt,  sitting  In  GovemrT>ent-ap- 
proved  child  restraint  or  riding  in  a  vehtole 
equipped  with  airbags.  Clearly,  MONY  is  put- 
ting its  money  into  safety. 

James  A.  Attwood,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  MONY  Finandai  Sendees, 
believes  that  it  makes  good  business  sense, 
and  is  good  publto  policy  to  encourage  safety. 
Life  Insurers,  after  all,  are  in  the  business  of 
consklering  and  evaluating  ttie  sobering  statis- 
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tics  of  mortality  and  are,  therefore,  well-quali- 
fied to  encourage  others  to  put  to  use  avail- 
able safety  technologies.  Mr.  Attwood's  Mon- 
eyt)elt  program  demonstrates  a  creative,  and 
effective  endeavor  by  the  business  community 
to  work  toward  a  safer  America. 

Recentiy,  Mr.  Attwood  and  MONY  Financial 
Services  received  an  award  from  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  leadership  in  the  public  In- 
terest I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Attwood's  recent  editori- 
al printed  In  the  New  York  Times,  whtoh  ar- 
ticulates his  phitosophy  for  encouraging 
safety.  I  hope  ottiers  will  follow  his  lead. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Skat  Belt— Symbol  op  a  Sense  op 
Responsibility 

(By  James  A.  Attwood) 

Half  of  the  50,000  Americans  who  will  die 
this  year  in  automobile  accidents  could  be 
saved  by  a  simple  action  that  Is  less  difficult 
and  time  consuming  than  brushing  their 
teeth. 

Think  of  it.  Think  of  the  utter  pointleaa- 
ness  behind  those  35.000  needless  deaths. 
Simply  for  the  lack  of  using  a  seat  belt,  10 
times  more  of  us  will  die  during  1986  than 
perished  In  Bhopal,  India;  40  times  more 
than  have  been  killed  In  the  worst  airline 
disasters;  and  one-third  as  many  as  were 
killed  in  the  Vietnam  War, 

Taken  for  granted  for  far  too  many  years, 
this  carnage  is  at  last  being  recognized  as  a 
national  disaster  that  we  can,  and  must,  pre- 
vent. On  Jan.  1.  Connecticut  became  the 
latest  of  more  than  a  dozen  states  mandat- 
ing the  use  of  seat  belts  since  Governor 
Cuomo  of  New  York  pioneered  the  concept 
last  year.  In  the  first  year  under  the  new 
law.  New  York  issued  more  than  40,000  tick- 
ets to  motorists  who  were  driving  without 
their  seat  belts  fastened. 

Insurance  companies,  which  clearly  stand 
to  benefit  from  measures  that  save  lives, 
have  begun  to  fashion  insurance  policies  to 
encourage  drivers  and  their  families  to  wear 
seat  belts. 

But  no  matter  how  vigorously  enforced  or 
encouraged,  such  external  initiatives  have 
fallen  short  of  full  success.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  compliance  with  the  seat  belt  law 
has  fallen  from  a  high  of  nearly  70  percent 
when  the  law  first  went  into  effect  to  about 
50  percent  now— an  impressive  threefold  in- 
crease over  pre-legtBlation  rates,  but  a  level 
that  will  still  result  In  too  many  pointless 
deaths. 

Why,  with  so  Uttle  effort  required  to  pre- 
vent it.  do  36.000  of  us  annually  choose  to 
die? 

Clearly,  one  reason  is  sheer  laziness.  It's 
simply  easier  to  get  in  the  car  and  go. 
Reaching  for  the  seat  belt  U  a  habit  many 
of  us  have  difficulty  getting  used  to. 

Perhaps,  in  this  land  of  rugged  individual- 
ists, we  simply  resist  restraint.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  seat  t>elt8  are  uncomfortable,  a  nui- 
sance, an  Inconvenience.  Or.  perhaps  the 
reason  is  Inherent  in  the  long  American  love 
affair  with  the  automobile  as  a  symbol  of  a 
mythic  spirit  of  adventure. 

It  is  time  to  cultivate  a  new  vision  of  high- 
way adventure.  The  public's  longstanding 
demand  for  safe  products  Is  proof  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  that  Americans  re- 
quire in  other  parts  of  their  lives.  We  care 
about  our  families,  about  the  quality  of  life, 
about  the  future.  Surely  there  must  be  a 
way  to  transfer  the  prudence  we  exercise 
toward  financial  security  Into  guaranteeing 
mobile  security  as  well. 
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We  ought  to  view  the  securely  clasped 
seat  belt  for  what  it  Is— the  mark  of  an  Indi- 
vidual with  a  zest  for  life,  the  sign  of  some- 
one  who  cares  about  being  a  vital  member 
of  a  family  and  of  society,  the  symbol  of  a 
person  determined  to  contribute  more  to 
this  world  than  a  grim  statistic.  Seat  belt 
use  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  difference  between 
those  who  carelessly  disregard  the  needs  of 
their  loved  ones  and  those  who  carry  with 
them  a  sense  of  mature  responsibility  to  all 
who  rely  and  depend  upon  them.  We  have 
clear  proof  that  the  use  of  seat  belu  can 
make  a  difference.  It  is  the  difference,  with 
ghastly  reality,  between  life  and  death. 


MANAGUA'S  FALSE  FACES 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVIS 

Tueiday.  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  (»ll  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  opinton 
piece  done  by  our  colleague,  Henry  Hyde.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Hyde,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  Congress  conceming 
Central  America,  has  raised  an  important 
issue  in  this  piece.  When  we  deal  with  the 
issue  of  NIcaraguan  Intentions  In  Central 
America,  we  must  understand  their  \nM  com- 
mitnfwnt  to  their  revolutionary  cause.  We 
cannot  be  deceived  by  the  "fraud  in  the  In- 
ducement" that  is  being  practiced  by  the  San- 
dinlstaa. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  30, 
1»8«1 

ftCARAOUA's  False  Paces 

Central  America  is  literally  In  our  front 
yard.  With  one  Soviet  surrogate,  Cuba,  al- 
ready established  In  our  hemisphere,  Is  It  In 
our  national  Interest  to  have  another— Nica- 
ragua? 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  questions 
Involved,  such  u  the  future  of  regional  de- 
mocracy, the  possibilities  for  economic 
growth,  and  the  climate  for  investment 
which  must  precede  any  real  development. 
But  as  the  bipartisan  Kissinger  Commission 
told  us.  the  economic  problenu  of  the  region 
cannot  be  solved  without  ending  the  mili- 
tary threat  to  sUbillty  and  democracy. 

It  Is  worth  recalling  that  since  the  Korean 
conflict,  CoRununisU  have  resorted  to  so- 
phisticated, covert  operations,  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  to  attain  their 
goals.  The  Cuban  Constitution  of  1976  actu- 
ally calls  for  the  Cuban  government  to 
assist  these  so-called  "revolutionary  move- 
ments." Unfortunately,  we  have  often  been 
Ineffective  In  countering  the  tactics  of  Cuba 
and  its  Soviet  patron. 

One  explanation  Is  that  Initially  we  were 
seduced  into  thinking  that  some  of  these 
"national  liberation"  movemenU  were  genu- 
ine turns  for  the  better.  Fraud  In  the  In- 
ducement Is  a  legal  term  that  best  describes 
what  occurred,  as  exemplified  by  Cuba.  Gre- 
nada, and  Nicaragua.  By  the  time  we  awak- 
ened to  what  wu  really  happening,  it  was 
too  late  in  Cuba,  almost  too  late  In  Grenada, 
and  quickly  getting  too  late  In  Nicaragua. 

Duplicity  In  the  pursuit  of  objectives  is  an 
acknowledged  Marxist  trait,  manifested  In 
some  of  the  documents  captured  during  the 
liberation  of  Grenada.  Not  only  do  these 
records  reveal  that  the  deposed  leaders  of 
Grenada  were  confirmed  Marxist-LenlnlsU. 
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but  they  also  indicate  that  their  Cuban  and 
Soviet  mentors  had  advised  theip  (as  they 
have  the  Sandinistas)  to  pretend  that  they 
favored  a  pluralistic  economy  and  middle- 
class  participation  in  their  governing  coun- 
cils. 

AU  of  this,  of  course,  was  designed  to 
entice  much  needed  capitalist  investment 
and  deceive  the  American  public,  as  Fidel 
Castro  did  years  before.  A  good  example  of 
how  badly  we  were  hoodwinked  by  Castro  is 
this  extravagant  excerpt  from  a  Miami 
News  account  that  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jan.  22.  1959. 

"Fidel  Castro  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
which  has  happened  to  Cuba  since  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  sent  to  the  bottom  outside 
Santiago  Bay  in  the  Summer  of  1898.  He 
represents  a  fresh  prospect  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  institutions  in 
Cuba." 

These  comments  make  for  interesting  ret- 
rospective reading  when  Juxtaposed  with  a 
May  1977  interview  Fidel  Castro  gave  Bar- 
bara Walters  of  ABC  television.  Among 
other  things,  Castro  revealed  that  he  had 
decided  to  become  a  Communist  during  his 
law-school  days  in  the  late  1940s.  More  re- 
cently, in  January  1984,  he  told  a  TV  inter- 
viewer in  Madrid  that  his  revolution  had 
been  "inexorably  Marxist-Leninist." 

Mounting  evidence  suggests  that  we  are 
seeing  a  rerun  of  the  Cuba-Grenada  experi- 
ence in  Nicaragua  Illustrative  are  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  at  a  Havana  seminar  by 
Sandinista  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge, 
appearing  in  the  Dec.  24,  1984  edition  of 
Newsweek  magazine:  "We  are  not  copying 
the  Cuban  revolution,"  he  insisted,  but 
added  that  he  felt  "clandestine  love"  for 
Cuba's  system. 

"Because  of  the  tactical  moment,  it  is  nec- 
essary not  to  fully  articulate  the  viewpoint," 
he  said,  flustered  after  spotting  tape  record- 
ers in  the  audience,  which  included  55 
Americans. 

Even  more  telling  are  the  revelations  of 
Alvaro  Jose  Baldizon  Aviles.  a  Nicaraguan 
defector,  who  fled  from  his  native  land  last 
July.  At  the  time  of  his  defection,  Mr.  Baldi- 
zon headed  an  investigation  unit  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  where  he  worked  under  Mr. 
Borge,  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in 
the  Siandinlsta  government.  According  to 
Mr.  Baldizon,  Mr.  Borge  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  deceive  foreign  visitors  and  indi- 
cated that  among  his  tricks  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  offices. 

One  is  conspicuously  filled  with  religious 
manifestations,  including  a  crucifix,  a  statue 
of  Christ,  and  a  Bible,  and  is  utilized  to  re- 
ceive those  who  would  be  most  impressed 
with  such  displays. 

The  other,  which  happens  to  be  his  real 
office,  is  replete  with  pictures  of  Marx. 
Engels.  Lenin,  et  oL,  and  is  used  for  official 
functions,  as  well  as  to  receive  visitors  from 
socialist  and  Soviet-bloc  nations. 

Disclosures  of  this  nature  should  make  us 
all  extremely  wary  of  pundits  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Sandinista  leaders 
are  not  full-fledged  Marxists. 

An  excellent  and  readable  story  of  what 
has  happened  in  Nicaragua  is  New  York 
Timei  correspondent  Shirley  Christian's 
new  book.  Nicaragua:  A  Revolution  in  the 
Family  (Random  House.  1985).  This  Pulitz- 
er Prize-winning  journalist  lays  out  the 
whole  complex  history  of  this  troubled 
country,  and  I  recommend  this  definitive 
work  to  anyone  really  interested  in  the 
region. 

Particularly  enlightening  is  her  observa- 
tion that  "the  leaders  of  the  Sandinista 
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Front  intended  to  establish  a  Lenlnest 
system  from  the  day  they  marched  into  Ma- 
nagua, whether  they  called  it  that  or  not." 

Equally  illuminating  is  the  chilling  de- 
scription of  the  Sandinistas'  systematic  cam- 
paign to  break  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua. 

I  also  commend  to  everyone's  attention  an 
article  entitled  "Nicaragua's  Untold  Stories" 
that  was  featured  in  the  October  1984  issue 
of  TTie  New  Republic  magazine.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Robert  S.  Leiken,  who  at  the  time 
was  a  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment. Admittedly  once  sjrmpathetic  to 
the  Sandinistas,  he  now  has  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  way  things  have  evolved 
in  Nicaragua,  where  he  has  visited  at  least 
six  times  since  the  revolution. 

Among  the  salient  findings  of  Mr.  Lei- 
ken's  August  1984  visit  are  the  following: 
"The  Sandinistas  blame  Nicaragua's  eco- 
nomic crisis  on  the  'contra'  war  and  U.S. 
economic  sanctions.  Tet  the  standard  of 
living  in  Nicaragua  was  deteriorating  well 
before  the  U.S.-backed  contras'  turned  to 
economic  sabotage  in  the  spring  of  ^983. .  .  . 
Nicaraguans  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
accept  Sandinista  claims  that  Yanqui  ag- 
gression is  responsible  for  the  general  scar- 
city of  consimier  goods.  Peasants  are  obli- 
gated to  sell  their  goods  to  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  contend  that 
its  prices  are  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet." 
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EMERGING  INDIA  AND  THE 
INDIAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Asia  Society  held  a  conference  in  Manhattan 
on  Indian-Americans,  an  often  overlooked  im- 
migrant group.  The  conference  was  called 
"The  Indian  Immigration  Experience."  It  de- 
scribed the  problems  confronting  Indian-Amer- 
ic:ans,  as  well  as  their  emerging  rote  in  this 
country. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  magazine  con- 
tained an  article  on  a  related  subject,  the 
bright  new  generation  of  leaders  in  India.  The 
artKle,  entitled  "The  Rajiv  Generation,"  de- 
scrit)es  this  generation  and  their  leader, 
India's  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  Asia 
Society  conference  as  well  as  excerpts  from 
the  Times  magazine  article  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  help  of  our  Na- 
tkKi's  Indian-American  community,  we  can  de- 
velop stronger  and  better  ties  with  modem 
India.  The  first  step,  however,  must  be  to  rec- 
ognize the  growing  contributions  and  impor- 
tance of  Indian-Americans  to  our  own  Nation. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  20, 1988] 
Status  of  IimiGRAirrs  From  India  Is 
Debated 
(By  Marvlne  Howe) 

Scholars  and  community  leaders  met  for 
three  days  last  week  to  exchange  views, 
sometimes  impassioned,  about  immigrants 
from  India,  one  of  this  country's  newest  and 
least-examined  minority  groups. 

In  a  conference  at  the  Asia  Society  in 
Manhattan  entitled  "The  Indian  Immigrant 
Experience."  immigrants  from  India  were 


described  as  generaUy  affluent  and  highly 
educated  professionals  who  are  clinging  to 
their  own  identities  as  they  seek  a  more 
active  role  in  American  life. 

But  some  speakers  said  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing community  of  Asian  Indians,  many  of 
them  concentrated  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  was  also  encountering  strains 
of  division,  cultural  contradictions  and  what 
they  perceive  as  Job  discrimination. 

"If  you  look  at  the  world  with  two  eyes, 
you  see  more;  it  is  possible  to  live  In  two 
worlds,"  said  E.C.G.  Sudarshan,  a  physicist, 
in  the  opening  address  of  the  conference, 
which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
1985-86  IndU  Festival. 

636,000  A8IAH  IMDIAIIS 

The  Asia  Society  was  founded  30  years 
ago  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  to  educate 
Americans  about  Asian  life  and  culture. 

Peter  C.  Smith,  research  associate  at  the 
East-West  Population  Institute  In  Hawaii, 
said  there  are  525,000  Asian  Indians  in  this 
country,  according  to  estimates  based  on  the 
1960  census,  which  recognized  this  ethnic 
group  for  the  first  time.  One-quarter  of  the 
total  is  found  in  the  New  York  area,  he  said, 
with  other  major  groups  in  the  Washington 
area,  Illinois,  Texas  and  California. 

Most  immigrants  from  India  arrived  here 
after  1970,  he  said,  are  concentrated  in  the 
middle-age  level,  have  four  years  or  more  of 
college  and  are  mostly  in  professional  and 
managerial  positions.  Their  median  family 
income  in  1980,  according  to  the  census  esti- 
mate, was  $25,000.  The  median  for  white 
Americans  was  $20,800. 

A  different  picture  of  the  most  recent 
Indian  immigrants  was  given  by  Johanna 
Lessinger,  research  associate  at  the  South- 
em  Asian  Institute  of  Columbia  University. 
She  said  that  where  the  earlier  wave  of  doc- 
tors, engineers  and  businessmen  achieved 
high  incomes,  newcomers  were  having  diffi- 
culty because  of.  a  shrinking  Job  market. 

"An  Increasing  number  of  new  arrivals  are 
facing  loss  of  status,  personal  anguish, 
downward  mobility."  Miss  Lessinger  said. 
She  spoke  of  highly  educated  Indians  work- 
ing in  subway  newsstands  or  as  cooks,  wait- 
ers, taxi  drivers  and  shop  attendants,  often 
for  Indian  employers. 

Paratma  Saran,  a  leading  authority  on 
Asian  Indians  in  the  United  States,  stated 
that  the  earlier  inunigrants  were  also  facing 
"real  problems  in  professional  mobility"  and 
complained  of  employment  discrimination. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  some  professionals  pre- 
ferred to  start  their  own  businesses. 

Until  recently,  according  to  Amrita  Basu, 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Amherst  College,  the  generally  prosperous 
and  successful  Indian  community  was  politi- 
cally inactive.  But  she  said  that  obstacles  to 
professional  advancement  that  Indians 
widely  perceived  to  result  from  discrimina- 
tion were  leading  associations  of  Indian- 
Americans  into  greater  political  activity. 

There  was  considerable  debate  over  the 
role  Indian  immigrants  in  American  should 
play  in  regard  to  their  homeland.  Nearly  75 
percent  of  the  Immigrants  retain  Indian  citi- 
zenship and  say  they  plan  to  return  to 
India. 

But  Maharajakrishna  Rasgotra.  a  former 
Foreign  Secretary  of  India,  accused  the  im- 
migrants of  viewing  India  "with  an  air  of 
unreality." 

"We  have  heard  nothing  about  India's 
problems  of  poverty;  I  want  you  to  focus  on 
that."  Mr.  Rasgotra  stressed. 

"There  is  a  role  of  a  bridge,"  he  added, 
"because  you  are  in  touch  with  both  worlds. 
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and  there  Is  great  mlBunderstanding  about 
India  in  the  United  States." 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Apr. 

20. 1986] 

Tm  Rajiv  OmntATioM 

(By  Steven  R.  Welsnun) 

Nearly  39  years  after  Independence,  a  new 

generation  of  well-educated  Indian  leaders 

representing  a  wide  spectrum  of  society. 

from   industrialists   and   entrepreneurs   to 

writers  and  film  stars,  is  assuming  positions 

of  power.  They  are  not  simply  In  the  upper 

echelons  of  business  and  politics,  but  In 

labor  unions,  the  Government  bureaucracy 

and  other  vital  institutions  throughout  the 

country. 

The  younger  leaders  are  applying  leas  ide- 
ological but  more  pragmatic  approaches  to 
India's  problems  and  are  more  willing  to 
turn  to  the  West  for  technology  and  eco- 
nomic ideas.  They  have  placed  a  new  priori- 
ty on  achieving  economic  growth  by  encour- 
aging the  production  of  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial goods  and  a  new  premium  on  avoid- 
ing internal  political  conf  ronutlons. 

Unlike  their  forebears,  the  new  young 
leaders  have  not  gone  to  Jail  for  their  princi- 
ples nor  had  to  sacrifice  to  achieve  a  nation- 
al identity.  The  romantic  vision  of  a  "tryst 
with  destiny."  in  the  words  of  India's  first 
Prime  Minister.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  has 
faded,  replaced  by  the  realization  that 
India's  difficulties  can  no  longer  be  blamed 
on  foreign  oppressors.  In  fact,  their  experi- 
ence in  coming  of  age  in  post-independent 
India  makes  them  more  self-confident  that 
the  country  can  make  progress  In  solving  Its 
problems. 

Powered  by  Industrialization,  a  consumer 
boom  and  a  "green  revolution"  In  the  north- 
em  farm  belt  that  has  helped  ease  the  spec- 
ter of  famine,  India  has  made  startling  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  since  Independ- 
ence came  In  1947,  especially  during  the  last 
five  years.  Yet  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead 
is  immense. 

Violent  regional,  religious  and  caste  divi- 
sions continue  to  tear  at  the  dream  of 
Indian  unity.  Population  growth  threatens 
to  swamp  what  gains  have  been  made.  Des- 
perate poverty  and  hunger  remain  the  lot  of 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  population  while 
millions  of  tons  of  surplus  grain  rot  in  stor- 
age bins  and  open  fields  as  the  Oovemment 
equivocates  about  how  best  to  distribute  It 
to  the  poor.  The  school  system  is  falling  to 
teach  the  skills  needed  In  today's  society; 
the  Government  bureaucracy  and  national- 
ly owned  businesses  have  become  wasteful, 
unaccountable  and  dishonest,  and  Increas- 
ing Industrialization  is  devasuting  India's 
environment. 

In  the  face  of  such  problems,  Mr.  Oandhl 
and  his  new  elite  cadre  are  less  patient  with 
the  doctrinaire  socialist  philosophy  they  In- 
herited from  India's  founding  fathers.  They 
beUeve  that  wealth  Is  not  In  itself  bad.  as  it 
can  help  spread  JoIm  and  prosperity  from 
the  few  to  the  many.  They  want  Indian  tele- 
phones, electricity,  transportation.  Indeed 
the  whole  system,  to  work.  And  they  have 
begun  to  apply  their  talents  and  attitudes  to 
take  India  In  new  directions. 

The  new  generation  of  leaders  and  their 
attitudes  are  also  a  product  of  the  emer- 
gencSe  In  the  last  30  years  of  a  newly  power- 
ful and  affluent  middle  class  in  India  whose 
members  are  demanding  that  the  country 
modernize  and  work  better  for  them. 

Critics  of  the  new  generation  argue  that 
its  leaders  represent  only  the  values  and  as- 
pirations of  the  top  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
try. And  In  rejecting  old  myths,  they  are 
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Just  M  surely  embracing  new  ones,  with  pit- 
falls of  their  own.  Many  fear,  for  Initanoe. 
that  a  liberalized,  more  free-market  orient- 
ed economy  could  widen  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor. 

Lately,  the  Prime  Minister  has  come 
under  the  increasing  attack  for  his  empha- 
sis on  management  sklUa  and  for  polielei 
that  criUcs  assert  are  raising  prices  and 
hurting  workers  and  farmers.  His  critics  also 
question  whether  he  and  his  coUeaguei 
have  their  parents'  instincts  for  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  masses,  especially  In  the  niral 
areas,  where  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion still  lives. 

Rajiv  Gandhi's  earliest  ambitions  did  not 
extend  beyond  being  a  pilot  for  Indian  Air- 
lines. Then.  In  1980.  his  brother  Sanjay. 
who  had  l>een  his  mother's  closest  adviser, 
died  and  Rajiv  was  reluctantly  drafted  Into 
politics,  winning  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
appointment  as  a  senior  strategist  In  the 
ruling  Congress  Party.  When  he  was  chosen 
Prime  Minister  by  Congress  leaders  who 
feared  chaos  If  they  did  not  act  quickly 
after  his  mother's  murder,  many  were  un- 
certain that  he  would  be  equal  to  the  task. 
Yet  despite  ups  and  downs  in  his  popularity, 
Mr.  Oandhl  has  touched  a  responsive  chord. 
That  spirit  could  be  felt  on  Independence 
Day  last  Aug.  16  at  the  Red  Fort,  where  the 
white,  saffron  and  green  banner  of  the  new 
nation  had  been  raised  38  years  earlier. 

"When  the  tricolor  was  unfurled  here  for 
the  first  time.  1  was  only  3  years  old."  Mr. 
Oandhl  told  the  large  crowd  that  sweltering 
morning.  "Today,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  India  are  like  me.  who  have  not  partici- 
pated In  the  country's  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence. A  new  generation  has  come  to  the 
fore." 

The  greatest  talent  that  Mr.  Oandhl  and 
his  generation  bring  to  India  remains  their 
pragmatism  and  spirit  of  problem  solving. 
The  Prime  Minister  appears  to  be  less  a  cap- 
italist or  a  socialist  than  someone  who 
wants  to  try  what  works.  His  grandfather 
had  lofty  dreams  for  India.  Mr.  Gandhi's 
dreams  may  l>e  more  mundane,  but  they 
may  be  better  suited  to  the  realities. 

Some  hard  realities  and  missteps  have 
clouded  many  of  the  expectations  people 
felt  Just  after  Mr.  Ohandl  took  office.  Last 
year,  his  biggest  achievement,  a  political 
settlement  with  Sikh  leaders  In  the  north- 
em  state  of  Punjab,  now  seems  in  danger  of 
falling  apart  because  of  rising  violence  by 
extremists  who  rejected  the  accord. 

Some  older  Congress  Party  leaders,  re- 
sentful about  being  pushed  aside  and  in 
some  cases  dumped  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  are  talk- 
ing about  bolting  and  creating  a  party  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Oandhl  has  also  repeatedly 
had  to  shuffle  his  party  leadership,  in  some 
cases  because  of  petty-corruption  charges. 

Adding  to  the  Prime  Minister's  difficul- 
ties, large  but  peaceful  protests  swept 
through  the  cities  earlier  this  year  after  the 
Oovemment  cut  back  on  sulisldles  and  al- 
lowed prices  to  rise  for  food  grains,  fertlUs- 
ers  and  gasoline.  The  statistics  show  Infla- 
tion under  control,  but  a  perception  seems 
to  be  growing  that  price  hikes  are  battering 
the  consumers.  Most  serious  in  the  eyes  of 
many  is  a  growing  fear  of  disaffection 
among  India's  main  religious  communities- 
Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Moslems. 

To  counter  some  recent  criticism,  Mr. 
Gandhi  has  shifted  course  lately  and  spoken 
more  about  helping  the  poor.  He  continues 
to  talk  of  high  technology  and  the  21st  cen- 
tury, but  now  he  emphasizes  its  benefits  for 
the  average  farmer  and  worker.  His  new 
budget  offers  few  new  incentives  for  busi- 
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nets  and  even  slaps  Increased  taxes  on 
luxury  items  like  automobiles  and  color  tel- 
evision sets. 

Mr.  Oandhl  and  his  associates  have  plenty 
of  time  to  overcome  short-term  adveraltlea. 
He  Is  not  to  due  to  face  the  votes  again  until 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  the  political  situ- 
ation Is  certain  to  have  many  upe  and  downs 
before  then.  The  longer-term  problems  are 
the  ones  that  wlU  provide  the  biggest  test 
for  India's  young  leaders. 

It  Is  not  the  new  generation  of  leaden 
alone  who  are  becoming  Impatient  with 
India's  problems.  Young  people  throughout 
the  country  are  demanding  relief.  It  is  no 
accident  that  some  of  the  most  dUruptive 
mass  movements  of  the  last  five  years  were 
led  by  studenU  and  other  young  people— for 
example,  fundamentalist  and  radldal  Sikhs 
In  the  Punjab,  who  advocate  a  seperate 
nation  for  their  people. 

Most  of  India  U  leas  poor  today  than  10  or 
20  years  ago.  but  the  actual  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  may,  Indeed,  be  widening,  be- 
cause the  upper  class  is  growing  more  pros- 
perous at  a  faster  rate.  How  will  this  affect 
the  traditional  acceptance  by  the  poor  of 
their  fate?  "Fifty  years  ago.  when  there 
were  a  few  rich  businessmen  and  rajahi, 
people  didn't  envy  or  hate  them."  says  D.R. 
Pendse,  of  TaU  Industries.  "Now  there  Is 
envy,  t>ordertng  on  hate." 

In  Salman  Rushdie's  words,  It  Is  now  the 
task  of  "Midnight's  Children"  to  preserve 
"the  dream  we  share"— Insuring  unity  for 
the  nation's  thousands  of  religions,  caatea, 
languages  and  communities.  But  the  most 
serious  threat  to  that  unity  probably  lies  In 
the  wretched  condition  of  millions  of 
hungry  people  living  on  or  below  subsist- 
ence  leveU.  In  farm  villages,  tribal  communi- 
ties, and  on  the  pavements  of  Indian  dtlea. 
Sociologists  have  long  theorized  that 
India  has  been  held  together  In  part  by  a 
Hindu  concept  of  acceptance,  deriving  from 
the  notion  of  life  on  earth  as  an  Illusion  and 
the  value  of  accepting  and  understanding 
one's  sUtlon  In  life  In  order  to  advance  to 
another  sUtlon  In  another  life.  But  now 
these  old  beliefs  are  being  stretched. 

Popular  Impatience  could  even  be  exacer- 
bated by  the  technology  Mr.  Gandhi  seeks. 
Television  is  one  example.  As  it  proUferatea, 
and  it  surely  will,  how  wiU  It  change  Indi- 
ans? What  happens  when  desperately  poor 
people  in  the  cities  or  vUlages  are  increu- 
Ingly  exposed  to  the  explosion  of  luxury 
products  for  the  people  on  top? 

Part  of  the  current  optimism  of  the  new 
generation  of  leaders  derives  from  India's 
recent  record  of  fairly  steady  economic 
growth.  But  many  economists  wonder 
whether  It  can  be  sustained  In  the  face  of 
Immense  pressures,  such  as  unchecked  pop- 
ulation exploelon— there  will  be  a  bUlion  In- 
dians shortly  after  the  tum  of  the  century. 
All  the  plans  to  modernize  and  make  things 
more  efficient  cannot  possibly  be  accom- 
plished for  many  years  to  come.  Meanwhile, 
the  country's  industrial  base  Is  rusting  from 
rigid  labor  structures  and  the  obsolete 
equipment  of  older  Industries. 

Sooner  or  later,  India  was  bound  to  turn 
to  a  new  generation  and  move  beyond  the 
concepts  of  its  founders.  The  current  group 
of  leaders  is  young  enough  to  take  India 
well  Into  the  next  century.  Whether  India 
gives  them  a  chance  to  do  so  remains  a  big 
question.  But  It  could  take  until  then  to  find 
out  whether  the  new  young  leaders  can  suc- 
ceed where  their  predecessors  fell  short. 
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PENSION  PLAN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  thousands  of  Federal  and 
postal  employees— and  many  Members  of 
Congress— will.  In  effect,  face  a  substantial 
pay  reduction  midnight  Wednesday  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  between  tfie  adminis- 
tration and  tfie  House  and  Senate  on  a  new 
civil  service  supplemental  retirement  plan. 

If  we  cannot  agree,  those  Federal  and 
postal  employees  hired  after  December  31, 
1983,  and  Members  will  be  covered  both  by 
Social  Security  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  An  additional  6  percent  will  be  de- 
ducted from  their  paychecks  for  this  double 
retirement  coverage.  Such  a  reductron  will  be 
especially  difficult  for  Federal  employees 
sirKe  they  did  not  receive  a  pay  raise  this 
year.  It  will  furttier  aggravate  a  severe  prob- 
lem ttiat  the  Federal  Govemment  is  now  ex- 
perieridng  in  recruiting  and  retaining  employ- 
ees in  many  national  security  functions. 

My  colleagues,  the  Federal  work  force  and 
the  American  public  should  krK>w  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  have  worked  diligentty, 
and  in  good  faith,  to  develop  an  equitable, 
supplemental  retirement  system  which  meets 
Federal  workers'  needs.  The  members  of  the 
conferer>ce  committee  have  agreed,  informal- 
ly, on  such  a  plan.  The  administo^ation,  howev- 
er, has  not  agreed,  and  threatens  to  undo 
years  of  work  and  compromise,  subjecting 
Federal  and  postal  workers  to  unnecessary 
and  expensive  double  retirement  coverage. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  spent  the  past  3  years  developing 
a  new  retirement  program  for  those  employ- 
ees and  members  wtra  were  brought  under 
the  Social  Security  system  in  1983.  The  com- 
mittee retained  Hay  Associates,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  prestigious  consulting  firms  in 
the  area  of  private  pensK>n  plans,  to  assist  the 
committee  In  developing  a  new  retirement  pro- 
gram that  contained  the  t)est  features  found  in 
the  private  sector.  At  the  sarrw  time  the  com- 
mittee asked  the  Congressional  Research 
Servk:e  to  corxiuct  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
pension  issues  to  heip  the  committee  con- 
sbijct  a  new  system. 

The  committee  hek)  numerous  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  testinrony  from  dozens  of 
pension  experts,  personnel  managers  and 
union  representatives.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  ttie  hearings.  Congressman  William  D. 
Ford,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  intro- 
duced HR.  3660,  the  Federal  Civil  Servk:e 
Supplemental  Retirement  System  Act.  This  bill 
passed  tfie  committee  last  fall.  Since  that  time 
our  committee  has  had  continuous  discus- 
skins  with  Vne  other  body  in  an  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile ttie  differences  between  H.R.  3660  and 
the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  Chairman  Ford  for  his  untiring 
leadership  and  determinatron.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  other  House 
conferees  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  the  conference,  particularty  Congressman 
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Gene  Taylor,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  reason  that  we  now  face  tt)e  prospect 
of  double  coverage  and  a  6-percent  increase 
in  retirement  costs,  is  that  the  administi-ation 
is  holding  out  for  a  plan  whk:h  is  more  restric- 
tive than  that  fashioned  by  the  conferees.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  our  plan  significantiy  re- 
duces tfie  cost  of  the  retirement  program.  The 
plan  we  have  under  conskjeration  woukj  be 
less  than  23  percent  of  payroll,  compared  to 
25  percent  under  the  current  system.  It  will 
result  in  a  reduction  In  the  defk^  of  $9  billnn 
over  5  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration,  which  for 
5  years  has  waged  a  relentless  attack  on  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees,  insists  on  further 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  retirement  system. 
The  administration  Ignores  the  fact  that  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  Senate  with 
many,  many  years  of  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters have  readied  an  informal  accord. 

If  we  fail  to  reach  a  final  agreement  by  mkl- 
night  Wednesday,  the  cost  of  double  cover- 
age to  the  Government  will  be  31  percent  and 
the  budget  savings  will  be  eliminated.  For  the 
administratk}n  to  now  engage  in  obstructionist 
tactics  in  an  area  that  tfie  members  of  the 
conference  committee  have  explored  carefully 
and  responsibly  is  unconsck>nable. 

We  have  done  our  job.  We  have  developed 
a  fair  and  sensible  plan.  And  we  settled  our 
differences.  Given  both  the  economk^s  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problem,  this  was  no 
simple  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  still 
reach  a  final  agreement.  But  if  we  cannot, 
wtiatever  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  retire- 
ment program  and  administrative  difficulties 
flowing  from  double  coverage  is  ttie  fault  of 
the  administration.  The  conference  committee 
has  operated  in  good  faith.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
administration  to  do  the  same. 


THE  SIXTH  PILLAR  OP  SOUND 
MONEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sixth 
pillar  of  sound  money  is  the  principle  of  "no 
privileges  wittiout  responsibilities".  This,  inci- 
dentally, also  incorporates  the  principle  of  "no 
taxation  without  representation",  which  was 
the  battle  cry  of  this  Republk;  in  its  infancy.  It 
would  be  entirely  proper  and  befitting  if  we 
adopted  the  larger  principle  as  our  battie  cry 
in  our  fight  against  budget  defrcits  and  trade 
deficits. 

At  issue  is  tfie  privilege — granted  by  an 
atjsent-minded  Congress— of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  to  issue  promises  to  pay  whk:h 
they  do  not  redeem  and  do  not  intend  to 
redeem.  There  are  no  defensible  grounds  on 
whk:h  this  procedure  can  be  supported,  and 
the  double  standard  which  this  privilege  intro- 
duces in  the  body  economic  and  conto^act  law 
Is  entirely  alien  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
Constitution.  Furthermore,  ours  is  a  world  of 
crime  and  punishment.  The  sorry  state  of  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  American  banks  is  the 
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punishment  commensurate  with  the  crime  of 
our  blind-folded  flight  from  the  Constitution. 

This  series  Is  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Economic  Foundation,  1215  Termi- 
nal Tower,  Cleveland,  OH  44113.  Eartier  parts 
of  the  series  were  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  see  volume  132,  No.  36, 
page  E  946;  No.  47,  page  E  1196;  No.  48, 
page  E  1232. 

Thx  Sixth  Pillar  op  Soukd  Monet  and 
Credit:  The  Principle  op  no  Privileges 
Without  Responsibilities 

(By  Antal  E.  Fekete) 

A  VENKTIANTALX 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  fair  city  of 
Venice,  there  ruled  a  wise  and  Just  Doge.  He 
had  oliserved  and  learned  much  about  his 
people,  al>out  himself  and  his  power.  So  he 
let  his  people  go  freely  alx>ut  their  business. 
but  he  granted  no  privileges  without  charg- 
ing the  privileged  with  countervailing  re- 
sponsibilities. One  day  three  men  asked  for 
an  audience.  "O  great  and  wise  Doge,"  they 
cried,  "we  are  sorely  troubled  and  in  need  of 
your  help."  The  Doge  asked  what  was  trou- 
bling them. 

"I  am  a  mason",  said  the  first  man.  "I  lay 
bricks  for  fine  houses.  Yet  I  am  idle  for  the 
people  will  not  pay  my  price."  The  second 
continued:  "I  am  an  artisan.  I  make  many 
useful  artifacts.  I  use  great  skill  and  lal>or, 
but  the  people  refuse  to  pay  my  wage."  The 
third  man  stepped  forward  and  said:  "And  I 
am  a  banker.  I  advance  moneys  I  am  en- 
trusted with  to  the  mason  and  to  the  arti- 
san. But  the  people  won't  wait  until  the 
mortar  sets  and  the  artifacts  sell.  They 
demand  their  money  back  before  my  invest- 
ments come  to  fruition." 

"I  can  see  that  your  plight  is  great",  said 
the  Doge,  and  he  ordered  his  attendant  to 
bring  forth  three  swords.  "Tou  shall  go 
forth  and  compel  those  who  will  not  deal 
with  you  voluntarily,  to  submit  to  your 
terms,  for  the  stronger  reason  of  the 
sword." 

"No.  no.  your  Honor",  the  three  men 
cried,  "this  we  did  not  ask.  We  are  no  high- 
waymen. We  are  men  of  honor.  We  could 
not  fall  upon  our  fellow  countrymen  to 
compel  them  to  our  will  with  the  force  of 
the  sword.  It  is  you.  o  wise  Doge,  who  must 
use  power  on  our  behalf.  Tour  power  is 
great." 

"Perhaps",  said  the  Doge,  "perhaps  my 
power  is  great,  but  I  must  use  it  wisely  or 
else  it  will  be  lost."  He  went  on:  "You  ask 
me  to  do  what  you  would  not  do  because  of 
honor."  Then  he  turned  to  the  banker:  "Is 
honor  one  thing  to  the  banker,  and  another 
to  the  magistrate?"  He  continued:  "My 
power  is  a  privilege  encumliered  with  grave 
responsibilities.  The  charter  of  your  bank 
confers  a  great  privilege  upon  you.  But  your 
privilege  is  also  encuml)ered  with  important 
responsibilities.  You  must  invest  the  funds 
entrusted  to  you  in  a  manner  that  they 
remain  accessible  to  your  patrons.  You  may 
not  sink  liquid  funds  into  brick  and  mortar. 
You  must  invest  in  merchandise  that  keeps 
moving." 

The  Doge  dismissed  the  three  men  with 
these  words:  "I,  too.  am  an  hcHiorable  man. 
What  is  dishonorable  to  you.  will  never  be 
less  dishonorable  to  your  magistrate." 

THE  PROiaSES  MEN  LIVE  BT 

At  the  heart  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
money  system  of  the  United  States  is  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve l>anks  issue  promises  to  pay  which 
they   do   not   redeem,   do   not   intend   to 
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redeem,  nor  have  they  got  the  resources  to 
do  so.  In  other  words,  the  Treasury  and  the 
Reserve  banks  have  been  given  the  privilege 
to  issue  promises  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  been  freed  from  all  responsibility 
to  redeem  these  promises.  Both  of  them 
wish  to  keep  and  have  been  fighting  to 
maintain  their  favored  position. 

A  vitally  important  question  arises  here: 
On  what  defensible  ground  can  any  institu- 
tion claim  the  right  to  issue  promises  to  pay 
and  at  the  same  time  Insist  that  it  should 
not  be  compelled  to  redeem  those  promises? 
We  have  built  an  intricate  legal  system  in 
respect  to  contracts  in  this  country,  based 
upon  the  elemental  and  widely-accepted 
standard  of  morals,  ethics,  and  common 
honesty  to  the  effect  that  the  maker  of 
promises  to  pay  must  also  assume  the  corre- 
sponding responsibility.  We  prosecute  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  when  they  attempt 
to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  their  responsibil- 
ity. 

Harry  Scherman,  one-time  president  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  once  wrote  a 
penetrating  book  called  The  Promises  Men 
Live  By.  It  dealt  with  some  fundamental 
requisites  of  satisfactory  and  honorable 
social  and  economic  intercourse.  When 
men's  promises  cease  to  be  good,  trade  and 
production  are  hampered,  credit  collapses, 
people  cannot  buy,  sellers  cannot  or  will  not 
sell,  chaos  and  social  degeneration  follow,  if 
not  immediately,  nevertheless.  Inevitably. 

COMPLACENCY  AND  CONNIVANCE 

The  commercial  banks  of  this  country 
create  deposits  against  their  assets,  which 
are  payable  only  in  irredeemable  currency. 
As  a  fraternity,  these  banks,  by  their  failure 
to  make  any  concerted  effort  to  bring  irre- 
deemabillty  to  an  end  have  become  accom- 
plices of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  There  have  been  a  few  con- 
cerned and  upright  bankers  who  fearlessly 
spoke  up  against  the  false  and  dangerous 
principle  of  privilege  without  responsibility. 
J.  H.  Frost,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Frost 
National  Bank.  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  an 
address  said,  in  part:  "It  would  seem  that 
bankers,  as  the  custodians  of  the  people's 
money,  should  be  more  interested  than  any 
other  class  of  the  population  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  sound  money.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  history  of  most,  if  not  all.  of 
the  disastrous  inflations  of  the  past  indi- 
cates that  bankers  have  usually  been  quite 
complacent— and  often  have  cooperated  in 
producing  monetary  inflation.  This  seems  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  liabilities 
of  banks  are  all  monetary  and  can  be  dis- 
charged by  payment  in  the  monetary  unit 
no  matter  how  far  the  depreciation  of  its 
purcha^ng  power  may  have  progressed.  I 
believe  that,  if  the  bankers  of  America 
really  understood  what  was  happening  to 
the  people's  money,  they  would  arouse 
themselves  and  demand  and  finally  effect  a 
return  by  this  country  to  a  sound  currency 
redeemable  in  gold."  (The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  May  27. 1948.) 

HOLES  IN  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

It  Is  an  arresting  and  disturbing  picture  to 
see  the  banking  fraternity  supporting  irre- 
deemable currency,  seeking  special  privi- 
leges for  themselves  while  avoiding  the  cor- 
responding responsibilities  and,  as  custo- 
dians of  the  people's  money,  resisting  the 
most  basic  step  that  could  l>e  taken  to  ter- 
minate the  depreciation  of  the  people's 
money— a  restoration  of  the  obligation  to 
redeem  promises  to  pay.  This  is  not  merely 
a  moralistic  observation,  but  a  pragmatic 
one.  Redeemable  currency  used  to  be  the 
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agent  ferreting  out  unsound  and  uneconom- 
ic debt  and  liquidating  it  before  it  had  a 
chance  to  metastasise.  Banks  were  greatly 
limited  in  their  power  to  shelter  bad  debt  in 
their  balance  sheets  through  incompetence 
or  design.  Depositors  could,  by  withdrawing 
the  ultimate  bank  reserve,  gold,  force  the 
bankers  to  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  liquidity  and  solvency.  Irredeemably  cur- 
rency, on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  imponi- 
ble  for  the  depositors  to  discipline  the 
erring  or  dishonest  banker.  Previously,  the 
depositor  could  opt  out  of  the  banking 
system  altogether  by  «rithdrawing  and  hold- 
ing gold,  if  he  thought  that  the  banks  have 
become  unsafe.  By  contract,  all  he  could  do 
under  the  regime  of  irredeemable  currency 
was  to  move  his  funds  from  one  unsafe  bank 
to  another  which  momentarily  appears  less 
unsafe. 

As  a  result,  the  t>anks  now  have  huge 
holes  in  their  balance  sheets,  as  the  market 
value  of  their  assets  is  way  below  their  li- 
abilities. For  the  time  being,  they  keep 
themselves  afloat  either  by  throwing  good 
money  after  bad  (that  is.  they  increase  the 
amount  of  non-performing  loans  by  the  in- 
terest due.  which  is  precisely  the  mecha- 
nism behind  the  metastasis  of  bad  debt),  or 
by  tricks  such  as  selling  their  headquarter 
buildings  and  paying  out  the  proceeds  as 
shareholders'  dividend.  But  the  day  of  reck- 
oning, while  It  can  perhaps  be  postponed, 
certainly  cannot  be  avoided. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  COOLEY  DICKINSON  HOS- 
PITAL IN  NORTHAMPTON.  MA 
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have  developed  from  what  Mem*  like  "dark 
age  medteine"  of  the  late  19th  oantury  to  ttw 
amazing  accompliahments  today's  doctort 
and  medical  technicians  can  provMa. 

The  hospital  had  the  firtt  dadlcatad  mam- 
mography suite  In  wastam  Maaaachuaatta  and 
recenUy  completed  a  $3.5  mlllkxi  amergancy, 
out-patient,  phyak^l  therapy  center.  Thay 
complatad  an  $800,000  axpanaion  of  thair  ra- 
diation therapy  departmant  In  the  lata  I970'a 
and  have  maintained  a  commltmant  to  provid- 
ing the  most  advanced  tachnotogy  potsibla. 

Even  in  the  1930*8  when  the  hospital  dedi- 
cated Its  Henry  Shepherd  Memorial  Surgical 
Building,  the  local  newspaper  called  the  fadU- 
ty  "One  of  the  moat  perfectly  equipped  in  tha 
country." 

Always  striving  for  state  of  the  art  equip- 
ment and  practices,  this  hospital  and  its  staff 
provkles  OB/GYN,  pediatrics,  medk^al/surgi- 
cal  and  Intensive  and  coronary  care.  In  addi- 
tion, this  full-servk:e  facility  is  a  regk>nal 
cancer  treatment  center  whkrh  providaa  a 
wide  range  of  cancer  detection,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  servicaa. 

This  regional  health  facility  can  ba  proud. 
Indeed,  of  the  role  It  plays  In  Improving  tha 
lives  of  the  residents  of  Northampton  and  sur- 
rounding communities. 

In  this,  their  100th  year,  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  past  achievements  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  the  future. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACiroSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  100  years  of  outstanding 
health  care  servtee  provided  the  good  people 
of  western  Massachusetts  by  the  Cooley  Dksk- 
inson  Hospital  In  Northampton,  MA. 

During  the  past  century,  service,  commit- 
ment and  outstanding  health  care  have 
become  the  trademarks  of  this  fine  hospital. 
Several  generations  of  Pioneer  Valley  resi- 
dents have  come  to  rely  on  the  Cooley  Dickin- 
son Hospital  as  a  modem  and  capable  region- 
al hospital. 

Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  first  opened  Its 
doors  to  the  public  on  New  Year's  Day,  1886, 
with  beds  to  accommodate  12  patients  and  a 
staff  committed  to  providing  the  best  possible 
health  care.  The  first  patient,  a  14-year-oM 
boy,  was  admitted  on  January  10  and  stayed 
72  days  before  being  discharged  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century, 
patients  were  even  alkjwed  to  pay  their  bills 
with  fresh  produce,  vegetables,  canned  goods 
and  other  materials  used  at  the  hospital. 

Since  that  time,  the  facility  has  grown  to 
more  than  230  beds,  but  the  commitment  to 
outstanding  health  care  has  not  changed. 
Cooley  Dtokinson  Hospital  maintains  its  tradi- 
tion of  provkjing  outstanding  care  for  its  pa- 
tients. 

During  the  past  century,  this  hospital  has 
witnessed  ti^emendous  technologk^l  advances 
in  the  various  medk«l  fields.  Anesthesia,  sur- 
gk»l  techniques  and  general  patient  care 


CONGRESSIONAL      SALUTE      TO 
THE  KATHARINE  GIBBS 

SCHOOL  UPON  THE  CELEBRA- 
TION OP  ITS  76TH  DIAMOND 
JUBILEE  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SECRETARIAL  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  house  op  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  29, 1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week  wa 
celebrated  National  Seaetaries  Week  giving 
all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  publk;ly  proclaim 
and  recognize  the  indispensable  and  multitudl- 
nous  contiibutions  that  secretaries  provide  in 
our  Nation's  commerce  and  industry,  govem- 
ment, the  professions  and  other  activities  es- 
sential to  our  society. 

On  Wednesday,  April  30,  business  leaders, 
local  school  administi-ators  and  families  of  tha 
township  of  Montclair,  my  congresstonal  dia- 
tiict  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  )oin  together 
with  the  administi'ators,  faculty,  alumnae  and 
students  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in 
Montclair,  NJ  to  commemorate  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  Katharine  Qibbs  School.  I  know 
tfiat  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  join  with  me  In  extending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
Hon.  Ann  L.  Maude,  director,  members  of  the 
board  of  tivstees,  the  faculty,  administiative 
staff,  alumnae  and  students  of  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  of  Montclair  upon  this  diamond 
jubilee  celebration. 

The  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  Montclair, 
NJ  is  the  fourth  of  a  network  of  11  private 
secretarial  schools  in  the  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton corridor— from  Massachusetts  to  Virgin- 
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ia— that  trace  their  roots  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
GIbbsand  1911. 

Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
order  and  smooth  functioning  of  an  enterprise 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  efficiertcy 
and  alertness  of  secretaries.  Their  worit  is  es- 
sential arxl  with  tfie  phenomenal  growth  of 
technology  and  ttie  application  of  science  es- 
pecially to  irxjustrial  and  commercial  objec- 
tives, they  face  new  challenges.  Rapid  expan- 
sion and  development  in  office  automation  are 
demanding  that  today's  professional  secretary 
must  be  well  educated  not  only  in  traditional 
skills  but  in  new  techniques  of  communk:ation 
and  advanced  computer  technok>gy  as  well. 

In  additnn  to  becoming  proficient  in  ttie 
basKS  of  the  professk}n  of  a  secretary — lan- 
guage, typewriting  and  shorttiand — the  secre- 
tary must  acquire  computer  literacy  and  devel- 
op and  project  professnnalism.  Constantly  ad- 
vancing systems  of  administratron  make  ttie 
work  of  secretaries  more  efficient  but  at  the 
same  time  make  it  more  demanding.  Secretar- 
ies often  bear  the  heaviest  responsibilities  for 
adapting  to  new  techniques. 

Katharine  Gibbs  founded  the  first  of  her 
schools  in  Providence,  Rl  in  1911. 

She  added  schools  In  Boston  and  New 
York  in  1917  and  1918  respectively.  In  the 
mkj-1920's  ttie  name  Katharine  Gibbs  School, 
Inc.  was  given  to  ttie  three  institutions.  The 
following  schools  were  subsequently  opened: 
Montclair,  NJ,  1950;  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
1971;  htonralk,  CT,  1973;  Philadelphia,  PA. 
1977,  Rockviile,  MD,  1983;  Valley  Forge.  PA, 
1983;  Tysons  Comer,  VA,  1984,  and  Pis- 
cataway,  ISU,  1984. 

Since  1968.  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  has 
t>een  a  subsidiary  of  Macmillan,  Inc.,  a  leading 
producer  and  distributor  of  educational  materi- 
als and  services. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  your  attentk>n  to  the  standards  of  excel- 
lerx:e  that  the  Kattiarine  Gibbs  School  has  es- 
tablished for  the  secretarial  profession 
throughout  the  woridwide  business  community 
during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
With  your  permission  I  wouki  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  our  historic  journal  of  Congress  a 
txief  history  on  secretarial  training  which  most 
eloquently  portrays  ttie  pioneering  vision  of 
Mrs.  Katharine  Gibbs  and  appropriately  sets 
ttie  ttieme  for  the  fortticoming  diamond  jubilee 
cetebratkjn,  as  follows: 

75  Years  or  Katharine  Gibbs  Exckllemce: 
Providimg    Secrxtariai.    Training    From 
THE  Early  Days  to  the  Present 
1986    marks    the    75th    anniversary    for 
Katharine  Giblis  School— renowned  world- 
wide for  setting  the  standards  in  the  profes- 
sional secretarial  arena. 

Training  for  bxisiness  was  not  new  in  1911. 
However,  when  Katharine  Gibbs  founded 
her  first  school  for  secretaries  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  her  approach  to  training  her  stu- 
dents was  practicaUy  revolutionary.  Her  cli- 
entele were  young  ladles  of  education  and 
background— trained  to  be  "secretaries" 
rather  than  "stenographers." 

The  word  "secretary"  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  that  gives  us  "secrets,"  and  secre- 
tarial positions  were  reserved  for  those  who 
could  lie  entrusted  with  important  informa- 
tion. These  were  career  positions — entry 
level  opportunities  from  which  a  secretary, 
usually   a  young  man,  could  advance   to 
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other  positions  with  the  company.  They 
were,  in  effect,  business  apprenticeships. 

Women  were  first  counted  among  secre- 
taries after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  govern- 
ment—by  then  a  major  employer— gave 
hiring  preferences  to  war  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  killed  in  action.  Women 
were  employed  as  clerks  and  copyists  of 
speeches  and  documents  for  members  of 
Congress. 

In  1874,  the  Remington  Company,  then 
known  as  gunsmiths,  marketed  a  typewrit- 
ing machine  featuring  the  modem  standiird 
keyt)oard.  Many  believed  that  women's 
smaller  hands  were  better  suited  to  the  new 
equipment,  and  business  schools  sprang  up 
aU  over  to  train  young  girls  to  l>e  "typewrit- 
ers" as  well  as  stenographers. 

However.  Mrs.  Gibbs  saw  more  for  her 
students.  To  her  becoming  a  secretary  im- 
plied mastery  of  an  expanded  curriculum 
which  included  "cultural  arts"  as  well  as  the 
exploration  of  business  topics  l>eyond  tyjie- 
writing  and  shorthand. 

It  was  her  pioneering  vision  along  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  skills  and 
character  that  created  a  pool  of  Gibbs  grad- 
uates who  were  in  great  demand  to  fill  the 
more  challenging  opportunities  vacated  by 
young  men  off  to  war  In  1917.  In  that  year. 
Katharine  Gibbs  opened  a  second  school  in 
Boston.  A  third  opened  In  New  York  City  In 
1918. 

When  Mrs.  Gibbs  died  in  1934,  aU  three 
centers  of  secretarial  training  were  flourish- 
ing and  its  graduates  were  finding  employ- 
ment, despite  the  depression.  Her  son. 
Gordon  Gibl>s,  carried  on  the  tradition  as 
president  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Gibbs  school 
opened  it  first  suburlian  branch  in  Mont- 
clair, New  Jersey. 

As  the  students  and  faculty  In  all  eleven 
schools  now  prepare  to  celebrate  this  75th 
anniversary,  they  find  the  roots  of  the 
Katharine  Gibbs  school  in  the  steel-trap 
mind  of  a  businesswoman,  in  the  heart  of  a 
warm  and  caring  mother  and  in  the  soul  of 
a  feminist.  They  celebrate  achievements  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  historical  con- 
text of  1911.  They  are  eleven  branches  tliat 
have  grown  to  embrace  the  unique  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  has  made  Katharine 
Gibl)s  schools  what  they  are— more  than  an 
education,  a  75-year  tradition  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  ttie  opportunity  to 
join  in  commemorating  this  historic  event  that 
Is  taking  place  In  my  congressional  district 
and  seek  national  recognition  of  the  outstand- 
ing service  provided  by  the  administrators  and 
faculty  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  over  the 
past  75  years.  Ttieir  dedicatkin  and  devotk}n 
to  secretarial  excellence  in  our  ever-increasing 
complex  and  technology-oriented  business  en- 
vironment has  truly  enriched  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
Kattiarine  Gitibs  School  upon  the  celebratk>n 
of  its  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary. 
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LOOSE-LINKED  NETWORK  OP 
TERROR:  SEPARATE  ACTS,  ffiE- 
OLOGICAL  BONDS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  tieen  conducting  a 


series  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Implemen- 
tatkin  of  the  Foreign  Airport  Security  Act  and 
the  impact  of  international  terrorism  on  tour- 
ism. In  this  respect,  today,  the  committee 
began  hearings  on  the  relatx>nship  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  state-sponsored  terror^ 
ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  artKles  whk:h  are  partk^uiarty  relevant  to 
ttiis  matter.  The  first  is  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative artk:le  from  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  on  the  intematkinal  terrorist  network. 
The  second  is  a  thoughtful  commentary  by 
Captain  Tom  Ashwood  of  the  Air  Line  Pikrt's 
Associatx>n  entitled  "Terrorism:  Today's 
Gangster"  from  ttie  recent  issue  of  Airline 
Pitot. 

These  artk:les  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28, 1986] 

Loosx-LiNKKD  Network  or  Terror: 
Separate  Acts,  Ideological  Bonds 

(By  Thomas  L.  Priedman) 
Jerosalem,  April  27.— The  recent  spate  of 
terrorist    attacks    against    Americans    and 
other  victims  has  left  in  its  wake  a  long  trail 
of  iMth  casualties  and  question  marks. 

Almost  every  day  there  is  a  mysterious 
new  twmbing,  and  often  a  previously  un- 
heard of  group  claims  responsibility.  Radi- 
cal Governments  in  Libya,  Syria  and  Iran 
often  praise  these  attacks  and,  at  the  same 
time.  Insist  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 

What  groups  or  states  are  t>ehind  these 
terrorist  bombings?  How  are  they  connected 
with  each  other?  How  are  the  terrorist 
gunmen  or  bombers  recruited?  How  are  the 
killings  or  l>ombings  organized?  And  is  this 
terrorism  motivated  by  political  grievances, 
or  has  it  simply  liecome  another  tool  of 
international  relations  for  some  states? 

EVIDENCE  REMAINS  SKETCHY 

The  evidence  needed  to  answer  these 
questions  conclusively  remains  sketchy.  But 
interviewers  in  recent  months  with  Arab, 
American  and  European  diplomats  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  with 
American,  Arab  and  Israeli  security  experts, 
provide  some  clues  about  the  terrorist 
forces  that  the  United  States  and  many  of 
its  allies  are  now  facing. 

In  the  view  of  many  of  these  sources,  the 
actual  links  lietween  the  various  radical 
Arab  and  Iranian  groups  and  state  Intelli- 
gence organizations  that  have  in  effect  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  appear  to 
t>e  very  loose. 

BONDS  ARE  IDEOLOGICAL 

The  bonds  that  unite  these  extremist  or- 
ganizations tend  to  be  more  Ideological  than 
operational,  they  say.  That  is.  they  occa- 
sionally gather  for  what  the  experts  de- 
scril>e  as  Joint  "pep  rallies."  but  when  it 
comes  to  operations  in  the  field  they  usually 
prefer  to  act  on  an  individual  basis: 

The  state  intelligence  organizations,  such 
as  those  of  Libya.  Syria  or  Iran— which  are 
believed  to  t>e  key  forces  l>ehind  many  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  American  and  Israeli 
targets— do  not  like  to  cooperate  on  an  oper- 
ational level,  many  Arab,  Israeli  and  West- 
em  experts  on  terrorism  l)elleve. 

"Intelligence  organizations  are  by  nature 
competitive,  secretive  and  afraid  of  leakage 
of  information  or  penetration  from  the  out- 
side," said  an  Israeli  official  familiar  with 
the  subject. 


"I  think  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  Libyan  In- 
telligence would  ever  do  a  Joint  operation 
with  Syrian  Intelligence,"  he  said.  "Things 
Just  don't  work  that  way.  No  one  wants  the 
other  guy  to  know  what  he  has.  No  one  can 
be  sure  the  other  guy  hasn't  been  penetrat- 
ed. They  prefer  to  rely  on  themselves." 

The  various  radl(»l  Arab  and  Iranian 
states  and  organizations  give  the  impression 
of  being  linked,  however,  by  getting  togeth- 
er for  meetings  of  ideologic^  solidarity- 
such  as  the  conference  in  Tripoli,  Libya,  in 
January.  The  meeting  brought  together  22 
radical  Palestinian,  Moslem,  Communist 
and  Arab  groups  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
"Pan-Arab  Leadership  of  Arab  Revolution- 
ary Forces."  They  Issued  a  communique  de- 
claring that  they  were  setting  up  a  "revolu- 
tionary strike  force."  complete  with  suicide 
squads,  to  "confront  American  imperialism 
and  Israel." 

The  communique  provided  the  ideological 
cover  for  the  individual  actions  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  and  states  represented  at  the 
conference,  Palestinian  sources  In  Beirut 
said.  The  Tripoli  meeting  received  interna- 
tional attention  after  Israel  Intercepted  a 
private  Libyan  Jet  bringing  the  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  delegations  home  from  the  ses- 
sion. Israel  had  suspected— wrongly— that 
several  key  radical  Palestinian  leaders,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  George  Habash,  were  on  board. 

Palestinian  sources  in  Beirut  contend  that 
the  recent  bombing  of  the  Trans  Worid  Air- 
lines Jetliner  flying  to  Athens  and  the  at- 
tempt to  smuggle  a  bomb  on  board  an  El  Al 
Israel  Airlines  plane  in  London  were  not  re- 
actions to  the  American  conflict  with  Libya, 
but  rather  long-planned  retaliations  for  the 
Israeli  interception  of  the  Libyan  Jetliner  by 
one  or  another  of  the  groups  that  were  rep- 
resented at  the  Tripoli  gathering. 

ATTACKERS  SAID  TO  OSE  NAlfXS  OT  CONVKHIKNCX 

The  key  connections  to  examine  when 
trying  to  understand  how  International  ter- 
rorism operates,  the  Arab,  Israeli  and  West- 
em  terrorism  experts  say,  are  not  those  lie- 
tween  the  different  radical  groups  but 
rather  between  the  organizations  and  the 
individuals  they  recruit  to  carry  out  terror- 

The  Image  many  Westerners  seem  to  have 
is  that  terrorist  acts  are  carried  out  by  small 
groups  with  names  such  as  "Arab  Revolu- 
tionary Brigades"  or  "Islamic  Holy  War" 
and  that  these  groups  are  tightly  bound 
with  clear-cut  hierarchies  of  command, 
memtiershlp  rosters  and  headquarters  some- 
where—if they  could  only  be  found. 

The  reality  appears  to  be  quite  different, 
accord^  to  the  terrorism  experts.  They 
say  the  names  of  groups  claiming  responsi- 
bility for  terrorist  acts— names  that  are  usu- 
ally given  by  an  anonymous  caller  to  a  news 
office  in  Beirut— are  believed  to  represent 
nothing  more  than  the  imagination  of  the 
state  intelligence  organizations  or  guerrilla 
groups  that  have  staged  the  attack  but 
cannot  claim  reponslblllty  for  diplomatic  or 
security  reasons. 

The  Palestinian  terrorist  Abu  Nldal.  for 
example,  uses  a  different  name  almost  every 
time  he  carries  out  an  operation.  "Islamic 
Holy  War"  has  long  Xyeen  viewed  in  Beirut 
as  a  cover  for  Iranian  or  Syrian  Intelligence. 
In  the  early  1970's.  Yaslr  Arafat's  Palestini- 
an guerrilla  organization  Al  Fatah  used  the 
name  "Black  September"  for  operations  It 
did  not  want  to  be  linked  with  but  was  re- 
sponsible for. 

Behind  the  false  names,  there  appear  to 
be  at  least  four  different  basic  operational 
modes  being  used  today  to  organize  terrorist 
attacks. 
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TBtaORIST  SUBCOMTRACmi 0  U  A  FUQUEMT 
PRACnCI 

The  first  mode  might  be  called  terrorist 
subcontracting.  It  Is  exemplified  by  Sabri  al- 
Banna,  alias  Abu  Nldal.  WhUe  he  has 
become  known  for  directing  terrorist  actions 
against  Westerners,  he  earned  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  1970'8  by  arranging  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Arab  and  Palestinian  officials  on  be- 
half of  one  Arab  Government  or  another. 

In  the  beginning.  Arab  dlplomaU  say,  his 
foUowers  worked  for  Iraq,  killing  Syrians 
and  Palestinian  supporters  of  Mr.  Arafat, 
the  chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  In  1976  alone,  Abu  Nidal's  fol- 
lowers were  reported  to  be  responsible  for 
two  unsuccessful  aaaaaalnatlon  attempts 
against  Abdel  Hallm  Kaddam,  then  the 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister. 

About  1980,  however,  after  Iraq  started 
fighting  with  Iran  and  moved  closer  to  the 
conservative  Arab  oil  nations,  the  Abu  Nldal 
group  began  to  work  for  Syria,  according  to 
Palestinian  sources.  Under  Syrian  sponsor- 
ship, the  group  was  believed  to  have  carried 
out  attacks  on  Jordanian  diplomats  and  air- 
line offices,  as  well  as  the  slaying  of  moder- 
ate Palestinian  officials,  such  as  lasam 
Sartawi,  who  was  shot  in  Lisbon  in  1983. 
After  Syria  and  Jordan  began  to  improve 
ties,  Abu  Nldal  apparently  shifted  most  of 
his  headquarters  to  Libya,  from  which  his 
group  now  operates. 

Reagan  Administration  officials  have  pub- 
licly accused  the  Libyan  Government  of  Col. 
Muammar  el-Qaddaf  1  of  giving  support  and 
training  facilities  In  Libya  to  the  Abu-Nldal 
group.  In  addition,  the  Libyans  have  had 
close  ties  with  other  radical  groups  and  are 
believed  to  have  asked  for  their  support  in 
terrorist  attacks  against  American  targets  In 
Europe. 

From  the  little  that  is  known  about  the 
activities  of  Abu  Nldal,  It  appears  that  his 
group  Is  hired  by  the  Libyans.  Syrians  or 
Iraqis  to  carry  out  specific  acU.  according  to 
the  Arab.  Israeli  and  Western  experts. 

Clues  to  his  operations  can  be  derived 
from  testimony  given  at  the  trial  in  London 
of  three  self-confessed  Abu  Nldal  foUowers, 
who  tried  to  kill  the  Israeli  ambassador  to 
Britain.  Shlomo  Argov,  in  June  1982. 

Two  of  them,  Marwan  al-Banna  and  Ohas- 
san  Said,  were  In  their  early  20'8  and  had 
been  trained  in  Iraq  for  little  more  than  a 
month,  learning  basic  weapons  handling, 
clandestine  communications  and  surveil- 
lance, according  to  the  trial  testimony.  They 
were  sent  to  London  in  late  1979  and  early 
1980  as  "sleeper  agents."  They  posed  as  stu- 
dents studying  English  and  spent  their  time 
gathering  Intelligence  about  Jewish,  Ameri- 
can and  Israeli  organizations. 

They  were  activated  orUy  In  May  1982. 
when  a  third  agent,  Rusan  Nayef,  obtained 
weapons  from  the  Iraqi  Emtmasy  In  London 
and  was  told  by  a  fourth  unidentified  agent, 
possibly  from  Iraq,  to  prepare  for  an  attack 
on  either  Urael's  Embassy  or  Ambassador, 
according  to  the  trial  testimony.  Only  on 
the  momlng  of  June  3,  the  day  of  the 
attack,  did  they  receive  Instructions  over 
the  telephone  from  the  fourth  man  as  to 
where  and  how  to  shoot  Mr.  Argov. 

Abu  Nldal  is  known  among  Palestinians 
for  recruiting  among  students.  According  to 
Israeli  and  Arab  sources,  his  recruiting  tech- 
niques are  highly  selective,  and  he  prefers 
to  take  only  people  with  family  or  home- 
town connections  to  someone  already  In  his 
organization  so  as  to  prevent  penetration  by 
agents. 

For  example,  Mr.  Banna  Is  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  Abu  Nldal,  according  to  Israeli  secu- 
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rity  sources.  Mr.  Nayef,  they  said,  comes 
from  the  same  region  In  northern  Jordan. 
Irbld.  as  the  two  brothers  suspected  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  recent  West  Berlin  dis- 
cotheque and  El  Al  tnddenU.  Israeli  souroea 
said. 

The  Abu  Nldal  technique  seemed  clearly 
in  evidence  In  the  case  of  the  attempted 
bombing  of  the  El  Al  Jetliner  in  London, 
where  the  key  plotter.  Nezar  Hlndawl.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  living  in  London  for  sev- 
eral years,  cultivating  a  relationship  with 
the  young  Irish  wonun  whom  he  exploited 
at  the  right  time  on  commands  from  above. 

Israeli  sources  said  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  highly  advanced  explosive  Mr. 
Hlndawi  placed  In  his  flnancee's  suitcase 
was  assembled  In  the  Syrian  Embassy  in 
London. 

The  bomb  Mr.  Hlndawi  used  consisted  of  a 
plastic  charge  attached  to  a  small  computer 
detonator  that  would  have  appeared  on  an 
airport  X-ray  machine  like  any  Innocuous 
hand-held  calculator,  the  Israeli  sources 
said.  The  bomb  was  detected,  they  said,  only 
because  it  was  made  of  a  plastic  explosive 
that  when  sewn  into  the  lining  of  the  false- 
bottomed  suitcase  created  condensation. 
The  moisture  Inside  the  Irish  woman's  suit- 
case alerted  an  El  Al  security  man,  accord- 
ing to  sources  familiar  with  the  case. 

ISOLATED  TASKS  ASSIGNED  BY  AN  ONKNOVN 

HAm 

A  second  mode  of  operation  that  seems  to 
have  been  popular  and  difficult  to  detect 
was  used  In  the  suicide  car  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassy  In  Beirut  on  April  18, 
1983.  In  that  case,  according  to  the  Leba- 
nese police,  a  collection  of  almost  20  Pales- 
tinians and  Lebanese  were  paid  by  one  or 
two  "cutouts"— men  whose  Identities  were 
unknown  to  those  recruited  but  who  were 
prestmied  to  have  been  working  for  either 
Syria  or  a  Palestinian  Intelligence  organiza- 
tion—to  carry  out  the  bombing. 

Each  one  of  the  people  Involved  was  paid 
to  do  only  one  small  task— surveillance  or 
transporting  explosives,  delivering  messages 
or  arranging  for  a  car— and  few  of  them 
appear  to  have  known  one  another  or  what 
the  ultimate  target  was,  the  Lebanese  police 
said. 

Islamic  Holy  War  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  1983  embassy  bombing,  but  It  was 
clear  to  Lebanese  Investigators  that  some 
highly  professional  Intelligence  organization 
had  put  It  all  together,  using  local  elements, 
and  had  them  evaporated  without  a  trace. 

The  third  mode  of  operations  seemed  to 
be  exemplified  by  the  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  Rome  and  Vleima  airports  In  Decem- 
ber. •  •  •  This  method  Involved  the  recruit- 
ing by  Abu  Nldal.  or  someone  like  htm.  of  a 
small  squad  of  Palestinian  refugees  living  in 
Lebanon,  giving  them  some  very  quick  basic 
training  and  then  sending  them  to  Europe 
for  a  single  operation. 

The  fourth  mode  of  attack  was  exempU- 
fled  by  the  hijacking  of  the  Italian  cruise 
ship  Achllle  Lauro  In  October.  This  Is  when 
a  Palestinian  guerrilla  group.  In  this  case 
the  Palestine  liberation  Front,  uses  primar- 
ily Its  own  means  and  personnel  to  carry  out 
a  terrorist  operation  on  relatively  short 
notice.  But  this  once  popular  mode  of  oper- 
ation has  receded  since  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Orguilzatlon  lost  its  independent  baae 
of  operation  In  Beirut  In  the  summer  of 
1982. 

The  Arab.  Israeli  and  Western  sources  say 
that  what  Is  striking  about  aU  of  these  tech- 
niques, except  In  the  last  case.  Is  how  diffi- 
cult they  are  to  trace  and  how  there  is  no 
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easy  "return  address"  to  retaliate  against. 
They  often  Involve  people  who  are  not  con- 
nected beforehand,  who  barely  know  for 
whom  they  are  working  and  who  scatter 
when  operation  is  over. 

The  ultimate  timing  and  targets  of  their 
operations  are  usually  determined  not  by 
the  assailants,  the  experts  say,  but  by  the 
state  intelligence  organizations  that  direct 
them  through  their  local  embassies  or  safe- 
houses. 

This  makes  sorting  out  the  motivations 
and  root  causes  of  terrorism  that  much 
more  complex.  To  be  sure,  some  terrorist  ac- 
tions have  social  roots  in  the  political  griev- 
ances of  certain  populations— terrorism  by 
Palestinian  organizations,  for  example. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  experience 
also  suggests  that  any  progress  in  Arab-Is- 
raeli negotiations  will  be  accompanied  by 
more  terrorism  since  a  significant  portion  of 
terrorism  today  is  being  carried  out  by  Pal- 
estinians or  Arab  Governments  opposed  to 
any  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel. 

It  has  become  equaUy  clear,  the  Arab,  Is- 
raeli and  Western  experts  say,  that  many 
terrorist  actions  are  also  staged  as  a  form  of 
inexpensive  warfare.  It  has  become  a  kind 
of  diplomacy  by  other  means,  they  say— as  a 
cheap  an  instrument  of  international  rela- 
tions as  the  diplomatic  pouch— and  exploits 
the  political  grievences  of  certain  groups  for 
the  narrow  interests  of  particular  states. 

For  example,  Arab  and  Israeli  political  an- 
alysts say,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
London  was  shot  not  simply  to  kill  an  Israeli 
but  because  Iraq  apparently  hoped  it  would 
prompt  Israel  to  start  a  war  in  Lebanon  that 
would  hurt  Syria.  The  AchUIe  Lauro,  many 
of  these  same  sources  believe,  was  attacked 
probably  not  just  to  kill  Israelis  but  to  em- 
barrass Mr.  Arafat  at  a  time  when  he  might 
have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  hijacking 
of  the  Egypt  Air  flight  to  Malta  in  Novem- 
ber, they  say,  was  probably  organized  by 
Libya  to  embarrass  Egypt. 

In  other  words,  the  root  causes  of  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  today's  terrorism  seem  to 
lie  not  in  any  particular  grievence  that  can 
be  treated,  but  in  the  Intrigues,  power  strug- 
gles, jealousies  and  machinations  that  are 
part  of  the  web  of  international  relations. 

[Prom  Airline  PUot.  April  1986] 

Terrorists— Today's  Gangsters 

(By  Capt.  Tom  Ashwood) 

Terrorism  today  too  often  causes  the  same 
total  disregard  for  the  law  as  did  Prohibi- 
tion in  the  1920s. 

In  the  heyday  of  Prohibition  in  America 
in  the  1920s,  gangsters  flourished.  The  law- 
prohibition— was  openly  flouted  with  the 
aid  and  support  of  a  police  force  that  had 
become  corrupted  because  of  the  law,  a  po- 
litical structure  also  corrupted  because  of 
the  law,  and  a  general  public  whom  the  law 
didn't  suit. 

As  a  result  of  this  disobedience  of  one  law, 
all  laws  were  debased,  and  a  public  attitude 
of  lawlessness  was  created  to  the  point 
where  highly  respectable  people  sought  the 
company  and  friendship  of  vicious  thugs  as 
a  mark  of  their  modem  thinking  and  liberal 
views. 

Now  switch  the  time  from  the  20s  to  the 
80s.  Substitute  terrorists  for  gangsters, 
international  law  for  prohibition,  the 
United  Nations  for  the  police  force— the  po- 
litical structure  is  unchanged  by  time,  and 
the  general  public  seems  uncaring.  As  a 
result,  we  have  a  growing  international  dis- 
regard for  law  and  human  rights;  and  in  the 
place  of  the  aforementioned  highly  respect- 
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able  people,  we  have  leaders  of  so-called  im- 
aligned  nations  who  seek  the  company  and 
friendship  of  vicious  terrorists  as  a  mark  of 
their  modem  thinking  and  liberal  views. 

The  results  for  the  world  as  a  whole  will 
mirror  the  results  of  the  events  of  America's 
"Roaring  20s"— a  lasting  criminal  structure 
that  to  this  day  reaches  into  every  aspect  of 
American  life,  ix>litics,  and  commerce. 

Unless  or  until  the  world's  movers  and 
shakers  recognize  that  terrorists  must  not 
be  confused  with  freedom  fighters  any  more 
than  gangsters  be  confused  with  Robin 
Hood,  they  and  those  they  represent  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  an  unlawful 
world. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  unlawful 
world  are  already  known  to  us.  Bloody  revo- 
lutions past  and  present  in  Central  and 
South  America,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
have  proven  to  be  effective  lessons  in  the 
way  of  terrorism  both  to  the  winners  and 
the  losers  (who  subsequently  become  coun- 
terrevolutionaries). 

Will  the  world  learn  In  time?  I  fear  not, 
for  we  have  become  numb  or  immune  to 
tragedy.  It  is  served  up  with  dinner  each 
evening  with  the  television  news.  Calami- 
tous events  are  commonplace— 21,000  killed 
in  Colombia— why  it's  Just  another  number, 
a  meaningless  statistic  amidst  other  cata- 
strophic statistics. 

What  can  be  done?  I'm  not  sure  that  even 
God  luiows,  for  the  bulk  of  the  maiming  and 
killing  is  done  in  God's  name  and  God's 
behalf.  This  would  suggest  that  morality 
does  not  hold  the  solution. 

So,  if  humanity  fails  to  help,  maybe  the 
answer  lies  in  inhumanity.  Maybe  the  pun- 
ishment for  such  acts  needs  to  be  so  draco- 
nian  that  all  would  fear  the  consequences. 

Let  us  then  focus  not  only  on  the  perpe- 
trators but  also  on  those  who  support  and 
abet  them.  Let  us  make  death  the  punish- 
ment for  the  Individuals,  and  international 
shunning  the  punishment  for  supportive  na- 
tions. 

"Ah,"  you  say,  "it's  been  tried  before  and 
it  hasn't  worked."  Well,  yes,  you  are  right, 
but  consider  who  was  doing  the  trying— gov- 
ernments and  their  timorous  politicians, 
ever  fearful  for  their  own  political  survival. 
Let  us  Instead  turn  to  those  who  have  the 
courage,  the  organizational  structure,  the 
morals,  and  the  means  to  do  something 
about  this  monstrous  evil.  Let  us  look  to  or- 
ganized labor,  let  us  look  to  our  unions. 

Union  pilots  fly  into  terrorist  nations. 
Union  seamen  sail  into  their  ports.  Union 
mechanics  service  the  aircraft  from  terrorist 
nations.  Union  longshoremen  load  their 
ships.  Union  air  traffic  controllers  traffic 
the  skies.  And  union  customs  and  immigra- 
tion officers  police  the  ports  of  entry.  There 
is  not  a  single  nation  whose  commerce  could 
not  be  halted  or  even  destroyed  by  an  inter- 
national union  boycott. 

The  movement  has  to  start  somewhere, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  than  that 
which  provided,  through  blood  and  sweat, 
the  basis  for  true  fairness,  equality,  and  Jus- 
tice for  plain  working  people.  So  let  us  stop 
wasting  our  time  in  trying  to  get  politicians 
to  move,  and  let  us  save  our  appeals  for  mo- 
rality and  humanity.  If  the  Job  is  to  be 
done,  then  let  those  do  it  whose  roots  and 
history  were  steeped  in  the  blood  of  violence 
and  terrorism  as  they  sought  Justice  and 
fairness  for  working  men  and  women.  We 
know  how. 

I  ask.  why  not?  And  unless  someone  has  a 
better  idea,  indeed,  why  not? 

If  we  want  it  to  work,  it  can  work,  for  such 
combined  power  is  irresistible.  Unions  are 
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the  only  organized  structure  that  the  bed- 
rock of  the  world's  economy  has;  unions  are 
the  bastion  of  those  who  make  commerce 
work;  and  unions  have  wide,  intricate,  inter- 
national ties  and  affiliations  and  a  strong 
sense  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  that 
transcends  international  boundaries,  both 
real  and  artificial. 

We  have  tried  diplomacy,  war,  national 
economic  sanctions,  and  all  have  failed.  I 
have  seen  international  unionism  at  work 
and  know  what  it  can  do.  I  will  remind  you 
that,  following  the  Soviet  Union's  terrorist 
destruction  of  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007, 
the  airline  pilots  of  the  world  had  a  boycott 
of  Moscow  airport  in  place  and  working 
within  72  hours.  An  Aeroflot  aircraft  was 
trapped  at  London's  Heathrow  Airport  by 
the  ground  handlers,  who  refused  to  service 
it.  These  were  all  union  people  who  acted 
while  their  govenunents  were  still  scram- 
bling for  position. 

History  shows  what  unions  can  do.  Histo- 
ry shows  that  unions  brought  social  order 
and  Justice  where  anarchy  and  oppression 
had  existed  before. 

Terrorism  is  anarchy  and  oppression,  and 
given  the  right  tools,  unions  can  bring  about 
social  order  and  Justice  again. 


REDFORD  FIREFIGHTERS 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribtjte  to  three  members  of  the  Red- 
ford  Township  Fire  Department  who  are  retir- 
ing from  service  after  collectively  serving  the 
citizens  of  Bedford  for  over  75  years. 

Capt.  Harley  Brawls  Is  a  native  Detrolter 
wfK)  joined  the  Department  in  1961.  During^his 
second  year  as  a  firefighter,  he  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  first  "Firefighters  Ball"  which  even- 
tually grew  Into  the  firefighters  fund.  The  fund 
supplies  orthopedic  equipment  through  a  lend- 
ing closet  to  the  residents  of  Redford,  and  Is  a 
supporting  organization  of  thte  National  Insti- 
tute for  Bum  Medicine.  Throughout  his  tenure 
with  tt>e  department,  Harley  has  demonstrated 
professionalism  and  sincere  concern. 

Lt.  Philip  Reseigh  also  joined  the  depart- 
ment In  1961.  Phil  remained  active  in  the  Fire- 
fighters Union  over  his  years  of  duty  serving 
as  secretary,  then  as  its  president  for  13 
years,  and  vice  president  for  the  last  4  years. 
He  actively  participated  In  various  training  pro- 
grams and  was  pronrated  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant In  1980.  Through  his  active  Involve- 
nwnt  In  the  Redford  Township  community, 
Phil  has  demonstrated  a  keen  interest  in  local 
government  and  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors. 

Assistant  Chief  Robert  Sonnenberg  joined 
the  Redford  Township  Fire  Department  in 
1959.  He  was  responsible  for  offering  basic 
and  advanced  first  aid  training  to  department 
members  and  firefighters  from  the  surrounding 
communities.  He  demonstrated  re8uscitatk>n 
techniques  to  school  children,  scout  troops 
and  community  organizations.  He  was  Instru- 
mental In  tfie  development  of  the  Redford 
Employees  Credit  Union  and  served  as  Its  first 
president.  Bob  Is  very  active  In  many  civic  or- 
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ganizations,  especially  the  Shriners  where  he 
takes  a  special  interest  in  their  child  care  unit 
These  firefighters  will  be  missed  by  their  de- 
partment and  the  resklents  of  Redford  Town- 
ship, where  they  have  served  with  the  highest 
level  of  personal  dediction  and  commitment  to 
the  lives  and  safety  of  those  who  live  in  the 
Township.  Captain  Brewls,  Lieutenant  Reseigh 
and  Assistant  Chief  Sonnenberg  have  been  a 
credit  to  their  department  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. I  offer  my  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
good  health  and  happiness,  and  congratulate 
each  of  these  men  on  their  exemplary  careers 
in  public  service. 


INDIAN  QAMBLINO 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Van  de  Kamp  recently  sent  me  a 
letter  which  exemplifies  the  impact  unregulat- 
ed Indian  gambling  Is  having  on  my  home 
State  of  California.  I  deeply  regret  that  his 
comments  were  not  available  for  discussion 
during  debate  of  the  Indian  gambling  legisla- 
tion which  was  recently  before  the  House.  His 
comments  mirror  ttiose  expressed  by  top  law 
enforcenr)ent  officials  In  other  Western  States. 
However,  I  am  Including  this  letter  In  the 
Record  as  evidence  of  the  serious  and  detri- 
mental effect  such  unregulated  gambling  is 
having  on  law  enforcement  Interests  In  the 
States,  as  well  as  on  the  safety  of  Indian  and 
non-Indian  citizens,  alike. 

State  of  Calipornia, 
OmcK  or  the  Attorney  Oknkral, 

AptU  18, 1986. 
Hon.  Norman  Shumwat, 
Hotue  0/ Representativet, 
Hoiue  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPRESKirrATiyK  Sht7Iiway:  Over  the 
past  four  years  California  has  experienced 
an  alarming  proliferation  of  unregulated 
Indian  gambling  operations  within  its  l>or- 
ders.  These  unregulated  gambling  halls  un- 
dermine California's  law  enforcement  Inter- 
ests and  are  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Cali- 
fornia citizens.  I  therefore  write  to  urge  you 
to  oppose  HR  1020,  which  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  This  bill  would  fur- 
ther entrench  and  expand  gambling  on 
Indian  reservations  outside  of  state  regula- 
tion. 

Previously,  gambling  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions was  subject  to  state  penal  statutes. 
However,  in  three  federal  appellate  court 
decisions  handed  down  by  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Circuits,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  the  Ninth  Circuit  dedslon  in  Cabaaon 
and  Morongo  Bands  v.  County  of  Riverside 
and  State  of  Caiifomia  (February  20,  19M, 
84-6634),  state  charitable  bingo  laws  in  Flor- 
ida and  California  were  declared  unenforce- 
able on  Indian  reservations. 

The  result  of  these  cases  has  been  the  ex- 
plosion, nationwide,  of  unregulated  Indian 
reservation  gamblliig  operations,  which  are 
run  by  private  non-Indian  profit  making 
companies  under  contract  with  Indian  tribal 
counsels.  Approximately  half  of  the  states 
host  tribes  which  are  conducting  gambling 
without  state  regulation,  California  alone 
has  36  such  gambling  halls.  The  numt>er  of 
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these  operatioiu  continues  to  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  117  reservations  and  ran- 
cherlas  located  within  California's  bound- 
aries, control  over  gambling  itself  Is  at 
stake. 

I  oppose  this  unregulated  gambling.  These 
operations  are  highly  susceptible  to  Infiltra- 
tion and  takeover  by  organized  crime  Influ- 
ences. The  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  concurs  in  this  assessment.  These 
operations  involve  miUiona  of  dollars  In  fast 
moving,  entirely  cash  transactions,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  state  or  federal  agency.  They 
are  prime  targets  for  skimming  and  money 
laundering  operations. 

H.R.  1020,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Morris  Udall,  threatens  the  states'  law  en- 
forcement interests  in  this  area.  This  bill 
would  legalize  Indian  gambling,  outside  of 
state  control,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
eight-member  national  Indian  gambling 
commission.  It  would  potentially  extend  all 
forma  of  gambling  to  Indian  reservations 
upon  vote  of  the  commission.  Under  this 
bill,  gambling  on  reservations  would  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  Class  I  "tradition- 
al" or  ceremonial  gaming  would  be  entirely 
imder  control  of  the  tribes.  Class  11  gaming, 
consisting  of  bingo  and  other  "similar" 
games,  would  be  granted  to  the  trtlMs  under 
the  purview  of  the  commission. 

Clsss  III  gaming,  consisting  of  "all  other 
forms  of  gaming"  would  be  available  to  the 
trit)e8  upon  vote  of  the  commission.  The  bill 
provides  that  Class  III  gaming  may  be  al- 
lowed only  In  states  where  such  forms  of 
gambling  are  not  prohibited  "...  as  a 
matter  of  state  public  policy  and  criminal 
law".  This  limitation.  I  submit,  is  Illusory 
and  completely  Inadequate  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  states.  The  federal  appellate 
decisions  referred  to  earlier  in  this  letter 
have  used  this  very  standard  to  permit  gam- 
bling on  reservations  In  violation  of  state 
penal  statutes.  The  federal  courts  have 
therefore  already  ruled  that  the  "restric- 
tion" contained  In  H.R,  1920  as  to  Class  III 
gaming  will  not  in  fact  serve  to  protect  the 
states  from  such  gambling. 

Adoption  of  HR  1920  will  further  serve  to 
undermine  the  efforts  of  this  office  and 
other  states  which  are  engaged  in  continu- 
ing federal  litigation  over  the  Issue  of  un- 
regulated Indian  gambling.  In  the  Cabazon 
and  Morongo  cases,  we  have  argued  that  the 
"particularized  inquiry  test"  announced  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Rice  v. 
Rehner  (1083)  463  U.S.  713,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  preclude  unregulated  gambling  on 
Indian  lands.  We  are  seeking  United  States 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's decision  In  the  Cabaxon  and  Morongo 
case.  If  granted,  we  are  confident  of  wide 
amicus  support  from  our  sister  states  faced 
with  this  problem.  Passage  of  HR  1920, 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  our  position  In 
pending  federal  litigation,  would  hamper 
our  efforts  on  the  Judicial  front  by  legisla- 
tively legalizing  Indian  gambling  outside 
state  control. 

HR  1920  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  De- 
cember 11,  198S,  and  is  currently  before  the 
Rules  Committee  awaiting  transmittal  to 
the  House  floor.  I  urge  you  to  oppose  HR 
1920.  This  bill  will  sanction  proliferation  of 
Indian  gambling  without  meaningful  regula- 
tory controls,  thereby  undermining  Califor- 
nia's substantial  law  enforcement  Interests 
in  this  area. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  K.  Van  di  Kakt, 

Attorney  Qeneral 
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COL.  RONALD  K.  HUNT 
HONORED 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tueaday,  AprU  29, 1986 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speakw.  In  aH  the  debate 
regarding  America's  defense  requirements, 
little  mentk)n  Is  made  of  or>e  of  the  motX  im- 
portant factors  in  America's  defense  readi- 
ness, the  ntorale  of  our  fighting  people.  There 
is  little  more  Important  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  than  those  human  factors  which  deter- 
mine whether  our  Armed  Forces  can  meet  the 
challenges  presented  them. 

Over  the  last  27  years,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  enjoyed  the  faithful  service  of  one  of  my 
constituents.  Col.  Ronakl  K.  Hunt  Cokxiel 
Hunt  received  his  commission  In  June  1958, 
and  his  pilot  v^ngs  In  May  1960.  Since  that 
time,  his  responsibilities  have  spanned  the 
globe.  He  spent  tin>e  as  a  primary  and  basic 
flying  training  Instructor  at  Laredo,  TX,  flew  F- 
101  and  F-4  fighters  at  RAF  Bentwatert, 
United  Kingdom,  and  spent  a  year  at  Ubon 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base,  Thailand,  as  chief 
of  weapons  and  tactics.  He  then  continued 
flying  the  F-4  as  chief  of  weapons  and  tactlct 
at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  NM.  Other  as- 
signments Include  Headquarters  Tactical  M 
Command,  RAF  Air  War  College,  senkx  Air 
Force  exctiange  officer  In  the  Joint  Warfare 
Establishment  In  Salisbury,  England.  In  April 
1981,  he  assumed  his  present  posltton  at  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  as  director  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  partorv 
nel. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel 
Hunt  has  had  most  difficult  assignments.  His 
devotion  to  service  has  won  him  numerous 
awards  Including  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Meritorious  Sen/lce  Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  and 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal.  I  join 
Colonel  Hunt's  many  fhends  and  colleagues. 
In  saluting  him  for  his  dedicated  support  to  our 
Natton's  defense.  His  contributions  exemplify 
the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  will  be 
missed.  "Thank  you.  Colonel  Hunt,  for  sen/ing 
your  community  so  well." 


C.  SCOTT  WEINERT.  EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  mcMioAM 
IN  THE  HOUIB  OF  REFREIENTATIVEI 

Tueiday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  It  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  announce  that  a  very  ape- 
clal  young  man  In  my  district  has  achelved  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  C.  Scott  Welnert,  a 
member  of  Troop  1634  of  Royal  Oak  Shrine 
of  the  Little  Fk)wer,  will  receive  his  award  at  a 
Court  of  Honor  next  month.  Scott's  accom- 
plishments are  considered  outstanding  espe- 
cially because  he  Is  only  14  years  of  age. 

In  1980,  he  joined  Cub  Scout  Pack  1483  In 
east  Detroit  and  before  advancing  to  Boy 
Scouts  in  1983,  had  earned  several  awards  In- 
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duding  the  Parvuli  Dei  for  Catholic  Scouts. 
Scott  has  served  as  patrol  leader  and  den 
chief  as  he  worked  toward  his  Eagle  rank. 
During  this  time,  he  t)ecame  the  first  Scout  in 
the  history  of  his  troop  to  earn  all  three  reli- 
gious medals  available  to  Catholk:  Scouts.  To 
complete  his  Eagle  project:  Scott  organized, 
supervised,  and  distributed  canned  food  for 
Thanksgiving  to  approximatley  2,000  homes  in 
Ns  community,  as  well  as  providing  over 
1 ,000  pounds  of  food  to  the  Capuchin  Kitchen 
in  Detroit  for  distribution  to  needy  families. 
Scott  plans  to  continue  his  efforts  with  his 
troop  in  a  leadership  role,  assisting  other 
Scouts  in  earning  tfieir  Eagle  rank. 

I  commend  Scott  for  his  dedk»tk>n  to  the 
phik>sophy  of  Scouting  and  his  concern  for 
tt>e  welfare  of  others,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
his  family  and  friends  In  congratulating  him  on 
a  job  well  done. 


THE  ARMED  DRUG  OFFENDERS' 
PENALTIES  ACT  OP  1986 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nals  wtK)  pose  a  significant  and  unusual  threat 
to  the  law  enforcement  community— the 
armed  drug  trafficker.  Ttie  nature  of  the  drug 
trade  today  demonstrates  the  sot>enng  fact 
that  when  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  narcot- 
KS  are  involved,  ttie  dnig  traffickers  will 
defend  tfiat  investment  with  firearms,  and  in 
many  instances,  use  those  firearms  against 
law  enforcement 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  psy- 
chological edge  to  law  enforcement.  At  the 
present  time,  the  t>enefits  of  dealing  In  drugs 
outweigh  the  risks  for  many  drug  traffickers. 
My  bill  will  increase  the  risks  for  those  wtio 
choose  to  deal  in  drugs  and  threaten  the  lives 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  fiekj. 

The  law  enforcement  community  faces  a 
monumental  task  in  fighting  the  drug  traffk:k- 
ers.  It  is  our  job  here  in  Congress  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  assist  them.  Ttie  "Armed  Drug 
Offenders'  Penalties  Act  of  1986"  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


April  29,  1986 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  omo 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislatk>n  to  provkle  for  enhanced 
penalties  for  the  use  or  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm during,  or  in  relation  to,  a  large  drug  traf- 
ficking offense. 

In  recent  years,  the  nature  of  the  drug  trade 
in  this  country  has  grown  increasingly  vk}lent. 
As  the  amount  of  money  involved  with  drug 
traffk:king  has  increased,  so  has  ttie  threat  to 
our  law  enforcement  community.  Drug  busts 
across  the  country  routinely  uncover  not  only 
huge  amounts  of  dangerous  narcotk:  drugs, 
but  also  large  amounts  of  firearms.  In  many 
instances,  the  drug  traffk:kers  are  better 
armed  then  our  law  enforcement  officers  in 
the  fieW.  As  a  former  sheriff,  I  know  that  even 
at  the  local  level,  the  threat  to  law  enforce- 
ment is  growing  and  is  very  real. 

Relatively  small  drug  transactions  can  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  My  major  concern  is 
that  as  the  amount  of  drugs  involved  in  a 
transactk>n  increases,  the  threat  that  violence 
will  b^  used  by  ttie  armed  drug  traffk:ker  to 
escape  justrce  also  increases.  Without  ques- 
tk}n,  ttie  armed  drug  traffk:ker,  dealing  in  bulk 
amounts  of  narcotk:s  poses  an  unacceptable 
threat  to  law  enforcement  That  threat  must 
be  dealt  with. 

My  bill,  entitled  ttie  "Armed  Drug  Offenders' 
Penalties  Act  of  1986,"  addresses  this  prot>- 
lem.  Specifk:ally,  it  woukj  provkfe  for  a  man- 
datory 10-year  prison  term  for  use  or  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  during,  and/or,  in  relatkin  to 
a  drug  traffKking  offense  involving: 

Two  or  more  kilograms  of  cocaine  or  co- 
caine tiased  derivative; 

A  kitogram  or  more  of  any  ottier  narcotk: 
drug  in  schedule  I  or  II; 

A  kilogram  or  more  of  PCP;  and/or 

Twenty-five  grams  or  more  of  LSD. 

Under  my  bill,  second  offenders  woukJ  be 
subject  to  a  mandatory  prison  term  of  20 
years. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislatkxi  is 
to  stiffen  the  penalties  for  a  segment  of  crimi- 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

or  DELAWAKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  ttie  script  written  by  Karen 
Elizabeth  Maull  of  Lewes,  DE,  ^which  won 
highest  honors  in  the  Delaware  Vok;e  of  De- 
mocracy Scholarship  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

Addressing  ttie  ttieme,  "New  Horizons  for 
America's  Youth,"  Karen  praises  the  material 
and  technotognal  blessings  of  our  great  coun- 
try, but  recognizes  youth  as  the  critical  re- 
source ttiat  will  alk>w  us  to  "stretch  the  light 
of  achievement  into  ttie  dark  corridors  of  unre- 
alized accomplishments." 

Her  recognitkxi  of  the  greatness  of  the 
American  heritage  and  the  responsibilities  of 
continuing  that  legacy  is  a  true  confimation 
that  ttie  foundatk>ns  of  democracy  are  firm  in 
our  youth.  With  ttiat  confkJence,  and  with  a 
warm  congratulatk)ns  to  Karen,  I  respectfully 
submit  her  winning  spirit 

New  Horizons  roR  America's  Youth 
(By  Karen  Maull) 

Today's  society  Is  filled  with  advances  of 
every  type,  from  laboratories  to  the  Olym- 
pic fields,  people  of  all  ages  continue  to 
stretch  the  light  of  achievement  Into  the 
dark  corridors  of  unrealized  accomplish- 
ments. The  successes  entered  in  the  record 
lx>oks  however  are  but  one  kind  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Today's  American  youth  must  reach  for  a 
new  horizon  of  achievement.  A  horizon 
which  will  combine  the  previous  accom- 
plislunents  of  all  nations  in  an  effort  toward 
universal  understanding  and  friendship.  In 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  natural  resource 
utUlzation  and  education.  America's  youth, 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  could  spearhead 
the  effort  toward  worldwide  cooperation. 
America's  youth  is  challenged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  uniting  the  world.  The  way  to  accept 
ttiis  challenge  is  by  consenting  to  share 
their  knowledge  in  exchange  for  a  warm 


smile.  One  of  the  best  areas  to  begin  is  in 
the  agricultural  field.  Granted,  programa 
are  under  way  to  help  countries  develop 
their  agricultural  techniques,  but  those  ef- 
forts are  not  enough.  People  are  still  starv- 
ing. America's  youth  can  help  prick  the  con- 
science of  the  world's  well  fed  in  hopes  that 
they  wlU  contribute  to  the  anti-starvation 
cause. 

This  is  only  the  l>eginning.  America's 
youth  must  follow  through  and  see  that  this 
aid  is  used,  not  only  to  buy  food  for  the 
starving,  but  also  to  buy  them  education. 
With  education,  l>ased  on  democratic  princi- 
ples, exemplified  by  the  American  youth, 
can  the  physical,  cultural  and  political  suf- 
fering end.  In  order  for  countries  to  achieve 
universal  understanding,  they  must  first  be 
able  to  appreciate  their  individual  inherent 
tieauty. 

America's  youth  can  aid  this  cause  by  pro- 
moting self  understanding  in  the  world. 
America's  youth  must  make  countries  real- 
ize that  their  greatest  and  most  precious 
natural  resource  Is  their  people. 

Material  resources  are  expendable,  but 
people  are  irreplaceable.  The  most  difficult 
goal  America's  youth  must  attain  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  world  in  academic  as  well  as  In 
social  actions,  the  earth's  population  must 
l>e  compatible.  By  providing  books  and  serv- 
ices to  lesser  developed  countries,  America's 
youth  can  bring  new  Ideas  to  help  refresh 
their  life  styles.  The  task  Is  simple,  com- 
pared to  the  task  that  must  t>e  undertaken 
in  more  advanced  societies. 

In  a  technologically  advanced  world, 
America's  youth  must  attempt  to  break- 
down the  barriers  of  prejudice,  that  lock  the 
doors  to  universal  understanding.  America's 
youth  must  try  to  convince  Its  brothers, 
that  others  are  worthy  of  friendship.  Only 
through  mutual  acceptance  can  individual 
countries  truly  function  as  peaceful  nelgh- 
lx>rs. 

America's  youth  must  awaken  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  It  must  stretch  to  take 
the  cumulative  effort  of  society  to  new  hori- 
zons of  understandings.  The  American 
youth  of  today  will  l>egin  a  chain  reaction  of 
unification  that  will  span  the  globe. 

America's  youth  has  the  opportunity  to 
unite  the  world's  knowledge,  to  bring  alxiut 
a  world  of  peace. 


NEW  GI  BILL  A  MAJOR 
RECRUITMENT  TOOL 


HON.  G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
does  the  new  GI  bill  help  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans get  college  educatkins  who  woukJ  not 
othenvise  be  able  to  do  so,  it  also  is  a  major 
recruitment  tool  for  both  the  active  and  re- 
sen/e  forces  for  top  quality  personnel. 

Even  though  it  lias  only  been  in  effect  since 
July  1  of  last  year,  preliminary  data  shows  that 
the  new  GI  bill  is  an  overwtielming  success. 
Participatk>n  rates  in  the  program  far  exceed 
the  expectations  estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sk)nal  Budget  Office  and  others  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Congress  more  ttian  a  year 
ago. 

I  am  hearing  from  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try about  ttie  impact  of  the  bill.  Typical  of  the 
letters  I  am  receiving  is  one  received  from 
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Bishop  M.  Johnson,  director,  Offtee  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  Burlington  County  College  in  Pem- 
berton,  NJ.  There  foltows  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  me. 

BuKLuraxoH  Couirrr  Coixioi, 
Pemberton.  NJ,  AprU  2, 1986. 

Hon.  O.V.  MOHTOOMKRT, 

Cannon  Office  BuUdino. 
WoMhington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montoomery:  The  President's 
Budget  for  FY  '87  has  eliminated  all  men- 
tion of  the  New  OX  Bill.  I  wish  to  point  out 
some  statistics  gathered  by  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges and  the  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees,  which  indicate  an  over- 
whelmingly significant  Impact  of  the  New 
OI  Bill  on  enlistment,  recruitment,  and  re- 
tention figures  nationwide. 

Approximately  70.000  enlistees  who  have 
joined  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  seven 
months  following  the  enactment  of  the  New 
OI  Bill  have  made  a  financial  commitment 
to  their  future  education  under  this  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  a  38%  increase  In 
high  quality  Army  recruits  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  FY  '86  over  the  first  quarter  of  FY 
'85.  The  Air  Force  reports  a  participation 
rate  of  38%  in  Chapter  30  of  the  New  GI 
Bill  as  opposed  to  a  participation  rate  of  6% 
InVEAP. 

Currently,  more  than  800.000  active  day 
service  memliers  who  are  still  eligible  for 
Vietnam  Era  (Chapter  34)  benefits  will  be 
eligible  for  both  V,  of  this  already  earned 
educational  assistance  benefit  and  the  full 
benefit  of  the  New  OI  Bill  (Chapter  30)  if 
they  remain  in  service  after  December  81. 
1989.  However.  If  the  New  OI  Bill  is  discon- 
tinued, these  800,000  members  will  not  be  el- 
igible for  any  benefits  under  Chapter  30, 
and  their  eligibility  for  using  Chapter  34 
benefits  will  expire  on  December  31, 1089. 

The  Federal  Teasury  has  received  ap- 
proximately $76  million  in  revenues  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  In  basic  military  pay 
required  under  the  New  OI  Bill.  Projected 
over  the  current  three-year  span  of  this  pro- 
gram. 8500  million  will  be  deposited  In  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

In  addition,  more  than  13.000  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserves  and  National  Ouard 
units  have  already  applied  for,  and  are 
using,  the  beneflU  of  Chapter  106.  The 
Army  Reserves  report  that  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  FY  '85,  76.7%  of  new  soldiers 
have  signed  for  six  or  more  years  of  Reserve 
unit  duty.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  New 
OI  BUI,  Chapter  106,  the  fourth  quarter  of 
FY  '84  saw  only  43.3%  of  new  soldiers  sign- 
ing for  six  or  more  years  of  Reserve  unit 
duty. 

The  National  Ouard  reporta  a  20%  in- 
crease In  the  retention  rate  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  New  OI  BiU.  The  Army  Reserve 
also  reporta  their  high-quality  recruit  mis- 
sion accomplishment  for  September.  1986  as 
165%.  The  same  sUtistic  for  September, 
1984  (before  Chapter  106)  was  70%  mission 
accomplishment. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  is  request- 
ing extraordinary  additional  funding  for 
military  spending,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  national  security  wlU  always  rest  more 
heavUy  upon  the  talent  servtng  research,  in- 
dustry, and  the  military  than  upon  any 
other  factor.  A  plan  or  Budget  which  at- 
tempts to  build  a  strong  military  defense  on 
one  hand,  and  curtails  or  eliminates  the  as- 
sistance for  education  for  the  personnel  In- 
volved In /«  strong  military  system  on  the 
other  h^d  is  self-defeating  and  will  fail  to 
reach  ltaN>bJective. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  tncreaaed  number  of  men  and  women 
enlisting  and  extending  their  active  duty 
service  in  both  Armed  Forces  and  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Ouard  will  enable  this 
country  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  our  de- 
fense systems.  Encouraging  higher  levels  of 
education  among  military  personnel  will 
make  this  nation  ever  stronger  and  better 
prepared  to  meet  global  competition. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  and  In  view  of 
the  positive  Impact  of  the  New  OI  BUI  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  enlisted  person- 
nel in  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Selected  Reserves,  I  strongly  urge  that  fuU 
funding  for  the  New  OI  BIU.  Chapter  30. 
title  38,  US  Code.  PubUc  Law  98-836  and 
Chapter  106,  title  10.  US  Code,  be  relnsUted 
Into  the  Budget  for  FY  1987. 
Sincerely, 

Bishop  M.  Joimsoii. 
Director,  Office  of  Veterane  Affaire. 
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QfMter  Royal  Oak  Chambar  of  Commaroa  on 
tha  occasion  of  this  very  special  annlvaraary. 


DINNER  FOR  "POLISHED  ACTS" 


ROYAL  OAK  CHAMBER  OB- 
SERVES GOLDEN  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 

HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  MICHIOAM 
IH  TKI  HOUai  OP  RKPRiaXNTATIVia 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1889 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8,  1936,  N.J.  Outekstad,  than  auparin- 
tandant  of  tha  Royal  Oak  School  District,  ad- 
dressed  tha  local  Exchange  Club  axpraaaing 
the  need  for  tha  davatopmant  of  a  chambar  of 
commerce.  On  April  30  of  that  year,  tha  nine 
founders  of  tha  chamber  signed  tha  docu- 
ments of  Incorporatton.  Two  of  the  founders, 
Gilbert  DavM  and  Harry  Jones,  are  still  raskj- 
ing  in  the  area.  On  April  30  of  this  year,  tha 
Greater  Royal  Oak  Chambar  of  Commaroa  will 
observe  its  SOth  annlvaraary. 

In  tha  course  of  tha  commamoratlva  cala- 
bratk>n,  tha  chambar  will  present  distlnguishad 
Otizan  Awards  to  two  outstanding  mambara 
of  the  community.  Harold  Melnlngar  will  be 
honored  for  his  30  years  of  sarvica  to  his 
community,  church,  and  profaaak>n.  His  activi- 
ties In  the  Shrine  Pariah,  tha  Royal  Oak 
Rotary  Club,  and  parits  and  recreation  com- 
mittee, and  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Council 
are  commendable.  Evelyn  Kennedy  will  also 
receive  the  distlnguiahad  Ctttzan  Award  for  her 
many  afforta,  aspadally  those  on  behalf  of  tha 
Oakland  YWCA  where  she  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  management  and  haa 
lad  seminars  and  discuaalon  groupa.  Her  ac- 
tivitlaa  at  St.  John's  Church,  with  the  Oakland 
Girt  Scouto,  on  tha  Royal  Oak  Arts  Council, 
and  tha  Unlvarslty  of  Michigan  Alumni  Council 
damonatrata  her  commltmant  to  tha  communi- 
ty and  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Tha  chambar  will  also  honor  k>cal  businaaa- 
aa  with  tha  praaantatlon  of  Baautlflcatk>n 
Awards:  William  Beaumont  Hoapltal  of  Royal 
Oak,  Instltutkjnal  Award;  Qayla'a  Chocolatas 
and  Shafar  Chiropractic  Qlnki,  Small  Commar- 
cial  Awanto;  First  of  America  Bank-Wayne 
Oakland  and  Maverick's  Restaurant  will  ra- 
calva  awards  In  tha  large  commercial  catago- 

I  wish  to  command  all  of  tha  radptants  for 
their  accompllshmanta  and  sen/Ice  to  thatr 
community,  and  extend  a  hearty  congratula- 
ttons  to  tha  offlcars  and  mambara  of  tha 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPNIW  jnSKY 

IN  THi  KOUBi  OP  RZPiixanrrATivia 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1986 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  19,  I 
was  plaaaad  to  attend  a  raoaptk>n  In  honor  of 
the  great  worit  of  tha  board  of  offloara  of  "Pol- 
ishad  Acta,"  aapadally  Mt.  Bavariy  Allan,  tha 
founding  director,  and  Doloraa  McMorrin,  Eaq. 
I  also  salute  the  countlaaa  young  man  and 
women  who  have  worked  hard  to  turn  thair 
lives  around  and  to  become  "Pollahad  Acts." 
I  don't  have  to  tall  anyone  what  a  difficult 
time  adolescence  is.  It  is  a  time  of  great  un- 
certainty. A  time  when  young  paopla  begin  to 
look  around  them  to  discover  who  they  are. 
And  unfortunately,  thia  quKa  normal  procaaa 
of  salf-dlscovary  is  compllcatad  by  tha  vary 
real  dangers  of  dmg  abuse,  aloohollam,  teen- 
age pregnancy,  and  scfiool  truancy.  No 
wonder  our  young  paopla  find  It  so  difficult  to 
make  tha  paaaaga  from  child  to  adult 

Thanks  to  tha  vision  and  oompaaak>n  of  tha 
special  adults  before  me  today,  troubtad 
young  people  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
become  productive  adult  mambara  of  our  ao- 
daty. 

Aa  mambara  of  "Poliahad  Acta,"  thaaa 
young  paopla  have  a  chance  to  make  friends, 
to  d^alop  aalf-aateam  and  pride  In  their  ac- 
compllahmants,  to  recognize  how  important 
and  special  they  are. 

But  most  Important,  these  young  paopla  dia- 
cover  that  there  are  grownups  in  this  troubled 
worid  that  they  can  look  up  to  and  tnjat, 
grownups  who  will  gukla  them  In  the  right  dl- 
raction  of  life,  adults  who  will  always  be  thara 
whan  needed. 

Perhapa  tha  moat  unkM  Mpact  of  tha 
"Pollahad  Acta,"  Is  Ita  uplifting  phlloaophy  that 
a  new  outlook  on  life  can  be  created  at  any 
time,  a  young  life  Is  never  too  hopalaaa  to  ba 
aavad. 

By  provMing  students  tips  on  health  care. 
grooming,  counseling,  and  career  develop- 
rrant,  tha  adults  at  "Pollahad  Acta"  ahow  thair 
young  charges  that  a  batter  life  exists  beyond 
dnjg  and  alcohol  addiction  and  dallnquarwy. 
Each  student  is  encouraged  to  wori(  at  his  or 
her  pace  to  develop  potential.  Each  student  la 
given  a  diploma  and  an  award  to  recognize 
effort.  Everybody  Is  a  winner. 

It's  very  gratifying  f or  ma  to  aaa  adults  who 
have  not  given  up  on  today's  teenagers  and 
young  men  and  woman  who  refuae  to  give  up 
on  themaalvaa.  And  It  would  not  eurpriia  ma 
at  all— If  I'm  still  serving  you  In  Congrasa  16 
years  from  now— to  bump  into  soma  of  you  In 
tha  Congrau,  tha  Supreme  Court  or  avan  tha 
White  Houaa. 

Congratulatk)na,  and  kaap  up  tha  fine  worit. 
BTATiiaarr  op  puitPoaB 

"Polished  AcU"  was  created  to  help  young 
people  achieve  and  recognise  that,  regard- 
less of  their  economic  sUtus,  living  stand- 
ards and  occasional  Immoral  discretions,  a 
new  self  can  be  created  and  elevated  at  any 
time.  A  young  life  la  never  hopeless:  It  Is 
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never  too  late  to  be  transformed.  This  all 
depends,  of  course,  on  whether  there  is  a 
desire  for  change. 

Despite  better  sex  education  and  better 
birth  control,  pregnancy  among  Black  teen- 
agers has  reached  staggering  proportion— 
and  threatens  not  only  the  future  of  our 
children,  but  the  very  survival  of  the  Black 
nee. 

Behind  efforts  to  protect  teen-age  bodies 
and  improve  their  surroundings  lies  a  far 
larger  task:  to  influence  attitudes.  However 
contradictory  and  intractable  adolescent 
temperaments  may  be,  they  are  inescably,  a 
central  part  of  the  problem— and  the  solu- 
tion. This  means  everyone  agrees,  more  self- 
esteem  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
hope.  Many  teen-agers  have  problems  of  low 
aspirations,  low  self-esteem  and  inadequate 
education. 

Deep  down  in  every  young  person's  inner- 
most being,  is  the  need  to  be  known  and  rec- 
ognized with  respect.  There  is  an  innate 
need  to  belong  as  well.  "Polished  Acts"  can 
fulfill  these  needs,  and  much  more  early  in 
their  lives. 

First,  the  participant  wiU  make  new  ac- 
quaintances after  becoming  enrolled  in  this 
course.  They  will  be  with  other  young 
people  from  various  backgrounds  every 
week,  and  become  known,  not  as  what  or 
who  they  were,  but  as  they  are  introduced 
now.  A  new  start  will  evolve  with  new 
friendships. 

Secondly,  they  will  be  recognized  for  their 
week  to  week  visual  transformation, 
through  inspection  by  instructors.  Each 
one's  overall  appearance  will  be  evaluated. 
This  is  done  to  encourage  an  interest  and 
allow  them  to  develop  their  best  self. 

Thirdly,  they  are  joining  a  course  which 
fosters  a  sense  of  belonging  by  creating  sis- 
terhood and  brotherhood  relationships 
within  the  group;  by  instructors  who  are 
suitable  role  models  for  them.  Each  stu- 
dent's self-esteem  is  established  through 
rules  of  conduct  and  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  involving  outside  agencies,  which 
have  offered  pertinent  information  to  be 
distributed  to  parents  concerning  such  prob- 
lems as:  teen-age  pregnancies,  venereal  dis- 
ease and  famUy  communications. 

The  hope  is  to  curtail  many,  if  not  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  problems  facing  today's 
youth  as  individuals. 

A  course  of  this  type  adds  a  certain  degree 
of  prestige  to  any  young  person's  life  and 
raises  their  level  of  self-confidence  and 
pride.  This  program  would  also  tdlow  them 
to  see  a  beginning,  with  gradual  progress 
leading  to  a  completion  where  upon  gradua- 
tion diplomas  and  awards  are  issued. 

A  competitive  spirit  is  developed  early,  by 
encouraging  each  student  to  strive  for 
awards  presented  for:  Best  Notebook,  Miss 
Congeniality  and  Mr.  Personality,  Miss  Pol- 
ished Acts  and  Most  Polished  Male. 

In  this  course,  no  one  is  a  loser.  Every 
young  lady  and  man  is  a  winner.  They  strive 
to  be  the  best  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
and  in  the  process  elevate  themselves  to  a 
higher  plane. 

They  leave  the  position  held  upon  enter- 
ing the  course  and  advance  to  the  high  posi- 
tion of  being  a  "Polished  Act." 
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LETS  GET  SOME  OP  THE 
LIBYANS  OUT  OP  THE  U.N. 


April  29, 1986 


April  29,  1986 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  lacHiOAii 

Iir  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  encouraging  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  by  50  percent  the  number  of 
personnel  in  the  Libyan  Mission  to  ttie  United 
h4ations.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  take 
a  firm  stand  against  Ck>tonel  Qadhafi  and  the 
menace  of  Libyan-backed  terrorism.  He  must 
pay  a  price  for  his  actions. 

There  are  about  14  Libyan  diplomats  and 
staff  assigned  to  Libya's  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  can  only  Imagine  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities that  these  so-called  diplomats  are  In- 
voived  in.  Last  year,  a  diplomat  from  the 
Libyan  Mission  was  caught  while  engaging  In 
activities  not  normally  associated  with  diplo- 
macy. He  was  told  to  leave  the  country.  The 
large  Libyan  student  community  In  the  United 
States  maintains  ties  with  the  Libyan  Mission 
In  New  York.  Given  Colonel  Qadhafi's  recent 
threats  tu  bring  terrorism  to  the  United  States, 
I  am  corKerned  t>oth  about  the  presence  of 
the  Libyan  diplomats  arKJ  tfie  activities  of  the 
large  Libyan  student  community  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Already,  our  European  allies  have  taken  ac- 
tk>ns  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Libyan  diplo- 
matic community  in  Europe  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Libyan  People's  Bureaus 
are  nothing  more  than  support  centers  for  ter- 
rorist operations  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  size  of  tfie 
Libyan  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  my  res- 
olution recommends  that  the  travel  of  these 
diplomats  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible 
and  that  their  activities  t>e  closely  monitored 
by  concerned  U.S.  G<  -emment  agencies.  Any 
Libyans  engaged  In  terrorist-supporting  activi- 
ties should  be  declared  persona  non  grata 
and  compelled  to  leave  this  country. 

It  is  time  for  this  tx>dy  to  sernJ  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  that  terrorist-supporting  state.  Already, 
our  President  has  taken  a  bold  stand  against 
the  menace  of  state-supported  tenorism.  Our 
allies  are  now  limiting  the  movements  of 
Libyan  diplomats  in  Europe,  as  well  as  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  Libyan  People's  Bureaus  in 
those  countries.  Slowly  but  surely,  Libya  is 
being  economically,  politically  and  diplomati- 
calty  isolated. 

This  sense  of  Congress  resolutk>n  clearly 
states  Congress'  firm  stand  against  Libyan  ter- 
rorism. It  tells  Colonel  Quadhafi  that  enough  is 
enough.  There  is  a  price  to  pay  for  terrorism 
even  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution. 


REMEMBERING  APRICA 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.W.  Clausen, 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Worid  Bank, 


wrote  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the  multitude  of 
problems  confronting  the  African  Continent. 

While  many  African  nations  have  begun  the 
long  struggle  of  addressing  their  problems, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  What  Mr.  Clau- 
sen seems  to  be  saying  is  that  we  should  not 
forget  Africa  and  its  problems,  and  that  at  the 
upcoming  Tokyo  summit,  Presklent  Reagan 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  industrialized 
worid  shoukJ  conskler  the  continent  when 
making  important  economk:  dedstons.  That  is 
certainly  sound  advKe.  I  submit  Mr.  Clausen's 
artKle  to  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  moment  to  read  It. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29, 1986] 
DoM'T  FoRorr  Africa 
(By  A.W.  Clausen) 

The  Tokyo  economic  summit's  agenda  will 
be  crowded.  Trade,  currency  and  oil  issues 
will  be  prominent  as  President  Reagan  con- 
fers with  the  leaders  of  Britain,  Canada, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  But  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  summit  will  respond  to 
public  concern,  dramatically  illustrated  by 
last  year's  Live  Aid  concerts,  and  address 
the  critical  Issues  confronting  Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

As  they  do  so,  they  will  note  that  there 
has  been  progress  in  numerous  African  na- 
tions to  directly  address  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  region's  difficulties.  There  has 
been  progress,  at  last,  to  provide  some  hope 
to  millions  of  Africans  who  confront  malnu- 
trition and  who  have  seen  the  region's  living 
standards  drop.  The  Tokyo  simmilt  partners 
can  act  to  assist  Africans  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ductive reforming  strategies  that  are  now 
proving  their  worth. 

An  increasing  numlier  of  African  countries 
have  undertaken  far-reaching  economic  re- 
forms designed  to  ensure  more  productive 
and  efficient  use  of  resources  and  revive  the 
momentum  of  development.  Many  measures 
seek  to  reduce  govenunental  intervention, 
stimulate  private  enterpreise  and  encourage 
savings  for  productive  Investment  purposes. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  sector  for  reform 
action.  Major  changes  in  policy  are  taking 
place  to  provide  farmers  with  meaningful 
incentives  to  increase  output  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Ohana,  Togo,  Ivory  Coast,  Benin, 
Tanzania,  Zambia  and  Mali.  On  Zambia's 
markets.  55  percent  more  maize  was  avail- 
able in  1984-85  than  In  the  previous  year,  so 
almost  meeting  the  country's  needs  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade:  then  Ohana  has 
boosted  cocoa  output  by  25  percent  and 
Togo  has  doubled  its  cotton  production. 

And  then  reform  programs  have  directly 
attacked  public-sector  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy. Oovemmental  employment  is  being 
curbed,  productivity  in  state  enteprises  is 
being  increased,  and  private  enterprise  is 
being  given  new  priority  and  encourage- 
ment. For  example,  Ohana  and  Mall  have 
respectively  reduced  public  sector  operating 
losses  by  over  80  percent  and  over  50  per- 
cent in  recent  years.  Reform  programs  for 
public  enterprises  are  now  under  way  in 
some  20  low-income  African  countries. 

But  such  positive  strides  are  no  more  than 
a  productive  start  in  a  region  that  is  still 
poorer  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Cur- 
rent reform  efforts  must  be  seen  in  perspec- 
tive for  a  region  confronting  an  array  of 
long-term,  complex,  development  plagues: 
the  fastest  population  growth  rates  are  evi- 
dent here;  child  mortality  rates  are  high; 
health  care  facilities  are  inadequate:  educa- 
tional programs  are  weak;  urban  poverty 


problems  are  mounting;  and  deforeatation 
difficulties  abound. 

Today's  reform  efforts  can  offer  hope  to 
milllona  of  the  world's  poorest  people  if 
they  are  sustained.  But  the  poorest  nations 
cannot  sustain  such  programs  from  their  do- 
mestic resources  alone— they  need  external 
■asistance.  Most  of  these  countries  shoulder 
heavy  foreign  debt  burdens,  while  urgently 
needing  cash  to  finance  Imports  of  goodi 
and  services  vital  to  economic  stablllzfttlon 
and  growth  efforts. 

The  international  community  has  re- 
sponded to  low-Income  Africa's  problems. 
The  scale  of  general-public  support  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  directly  In- 
volved in  development.  But  the  harsh  fact  is 
that  in  real  terms  the  net  overall  resource 
flows  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa  in  this  decade 
have  barely  Increased,  while  the  region's  dif- 
ficulties have  multiplied.  There  Is  now  an 
external  funding  shortfall  to  this  region  of 
the  globe  of  about  $2.6  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  few  years.  This  is  a  funding  gap  that 
must  be  bridged. 

The  new  strategies  that  African  govern- 
ments are  taking  and  the  progress  that  is  so 
widely  and  swiftly  being  registered  under- 
score the  fact  that  bridging  the  financing 
gap  amounts  to  a  worthwhile  investment. 
Many  international  organizations,  notably 
the  International  Development  Association, 
whose  future  funding  is  now  under  negotia- 
tion, have  worked  most  closely  with  African 
governments  to  design  and  support  new 
policy  approaches  that  can  bring  decent 
lives  to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  But  the 
degree  to  which  IDA  and  other  agencies  can 
make  a  critical  difference  depends  largely 
upon  the  decisions  taken  by  the  leading  In- 
dustrial nations.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
summit  leaders  remember  Africa. 


DECONTROL  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCAUPOUflA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  29, 1988 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  finally  decontrol  natural  gas.  The 
market  can  more  efficiently  determine  the 
price  for  natural  gas  than  can  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  current  state  of  the  natural  gas  martlet 
Is  ripe  for  decontrol.  The  once  large  gap  be- 
tween the  regulated  price  and  market  price  for 
natural  gas  has  narrowed.  This  year's  prices 
are  headed  for  less  than  $2  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Spot  prices— ntore  market  based 
prices— are  $1.50.  Thus  a  switch  away  from 
regulation  will  not  create  a  damaging  chaotic 
flux  within  the  industry.  Tnje,  prices  could  fall, 
but  this  will  ony  enable  the  industry  to  sell 
more  of  its  gas  which  has,  up  to  now,  been  in 
surplus.  Practtoes  like  the  vintaging  of  natural 
gas,  which  holds  the  price  of  older  natural  gas 
at  the  older  and  higher  artificial  price,  must 
end  if  we  are  to  allow  the  market  to  truely 
functkjn. 

The  consumer  can  only  benefit  from  decon- 
trol. Groups  like  the  Citizen  Labor  Energy  Co- 
alition [CLEC]  appear  to  be  making  the  same 
mistake  that  they  drive  "gasoline  prices  to  $2 
•  galkxi."  Anyone  who  recently  purchased 
home  heating  oil  or  gasoline  for  their  car 
during  the   past  few  years  will   recognize 
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CLECs  and  other  group*'  grave  underettima- 
tk>n  of  the  mari<et  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  cotleague's  to 
review  the  folk)wing  article  by  Warren  Brookes 
regarding  the  Importance  of  decontrolling  nat- 
ural gas. 

DWOHTROL  NATORAL  OaS  NOW 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

While  the  nstton'i  eyes  have  been  fixed 
on  the  plummeting  spot  price  of  oil,  few 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  happening  to 
natural  gas— whose  spot  price  has  recently 
flirted  with  $1.36  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(MCF),  less  than  one-third  the  spot  market 
price  for  "new  gas"  Just  two  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  average  wellhead 
price  of  gas,  which  was  already  coming 
down  under  the  1986  partial  decontrol,  has 
fallen  sharply  from  $3.81  (1984)  to  $2.83 
MCF  and  is  headed  for  leu  than  83  this 
year. 

In  fact,  the  average  price  of  the  itUl-eon- 
trolled  "Old  gaa"  is  now  almost  exactly  in 
line  with  the  current  spot  price  of  $1,80. 

This  is  why  the  time  is  ripe  to  finish  de- 
controlling old  gas.  Unfortunately,  the 
sharp  drop  in  spot  prices  has  already  made 
obsolete  the  proposal  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  Is  preparing.  This  Is 
because,  while  it  correctly  calls  for  ending 
the  foolish  "vintage  pricing"  (by  year  of  dis- 
covery), it  also  proposes  raising  all  "old  gas" 
to  the  highest  $2.50  price  category,  which  is 
already  $1  above  the  spot  price. 

Thus  there  is  now  a  move  merely  to  "de- 
vintage"  and  decontrol  all  old  gas— and  let 
the  market  work  out  the  pricing  details. 

Now,  if  Ralph  Nader  really  were  for  the 
consimiers,  he  and  his  friends  at  the  Cltlien 
Labor  Energy  Coalition  would  be  lining  up 
to  endorse  such  an  approach  now.  Indeed, 
demand  it. 

Unfortunately,  CLEC  has  fought  every 
effort  to  decontrol  natural  gaa  for  the  last 
six  years.  They  were  the  ones,  you  will 
recall,  who  warned  that  President  Reagan's 
decontrol  of  all  crude  oil  in  January  1981 
would  drive  "gasoline  prices  to  $3  a  gallon." 

They  also  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
1988  "partial  decontrol"  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  carried  out  on  so-called  "new 
gas"  (discovered  since  1977)  would  cause 
prices  to  "fly  up." 

Instead,  of  course,  prices  have  dropped 
steadily,  so  it  is  obvious  that  CLEC.  like  Mr, 
Nader,  has  become  irrelevant. 

Actually,  the  only  thing  keeping  natural 
gas  prices  from  falling  even  faster  la  the 
continued  existence  of  the  "vlntaged"  old- 
gas  price  controls,  which  under  the  "partial 
decontrol"  provisions  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
dreadful  1978  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  forced 
a  great  many  pipelines  and  transmission 
companies  to  sign  up  for  expensive  decon- 
trolled "new  gas"  on  what  were  called  "take 
or  pay"  long-term  contracts.  Just  to  assure 
their  supplies. 

Many  of  these  costly  contracts  are  still  in 
effect,  and  they  are  the  one  big  stumbling 
block  to  a  simple  decontrol  decision.  If  all 
old  gaa  were  to  t>e  decontrolled  suddenly 
without  some  provlsiona  for  contract  re- 
negotiation, the  producers  could  bypaaa  the 
pipeline  companies.  They  could  then  go  di- 
rectly to  the  big  customers  with  old  gas  at 
81.60  or  so,  while  atlll  forcing  the  pipelines 
and  utilities  to  honor  the  costly  take  or  pay 
arrangements. 

This  is  why  the  Energy  Department  la 
having  to  atep  gingerly  through  a  minefield 
In  which  the  ptpelinea  and  utilltlea  are  lined 
up  on  one  aide  In  favor  of  "contract  renego* 
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tlatlon."  while  the  produoera  want  quick, 
unconditional  decontrol. 

The  produoera  alao  want  still  more  rights 
to  demand  that  the  pipelines  provide  "car- 
riage" to  any  gas  they  might  decide  to  aeU 
direct  to  the  largest  Industrial  oonsumera 
(direct  aales  now  account  for  one-third  of  all 
Industrial  gaa).  The  plpellnea  want  to  be 
able  to  aubtract  any  auoh  cheap  gaa  they  do 
carry  from  their  quotaa  of  high-priced  gaa 
on  take  or  pay  contracts. 

Moat  energy  policy  experts,  aueh  m 
Milton  Copuloa  of  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, favor  aome  kind  of  tranaltlonal  atrate- 
gy  allowing  contracts  to  be  renegotiated  by 
mutual  oonaent.  but  not  abrogated. 

Mr.  Copuloe  also  aays:  "We  need  to  modify 
the  1978  Fuel  Use  Act,  which  now  prohibits 
large  uaers  from  using  gas  In  new  boilers  as 
a  conservation  meaaure.  Thia  haa  forced  ex- 
cessive use  of  coal  and  haa  contributed  to 
the  add  rain  problem. 

"With  total  gaa  uae  now  down  to  leas  than 
18  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year,  and  aurplua 
transmission  capacity  of  at  least  4-8  TCF. 
and  a  huge  "bubble'  of  excess  gaa  capacity, 
theae  FUA  reatriotlona  make  no  sense."  Mr, 
Copulos  argues. 

Mr.  Copuloa  alao  aay  that  many  of  our 
acid  rain  problema  could  be  aolved  almply  by 
allowing  the  major  Midwest  utilities  and  In- 
dustries to  go  to  a  70-80  coal-gas  mixture 
which  would  cut  air  pollution  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  3  heating  oil.  and  drop  sulphuric  add 
emissions  predpltously. 

"We  should  alao  end  the  12  billion  boon- 
doggle of  forcing  the  Pentagon  to  rip  out 
expensive  and  effldent  gas-fired  boilers  and 
replace  them  with  ooal-buming  ayatema  In 
order  to  meet  the  goal  of  Increasing  coal  use 
by  1.6  mlUlon  tons  by  1990. 

And.  with  Mexloo'a  PEMEX  atlll  flaring 
off  half  of  Ita  enormoua  natural  gaa  produc- 
tion (one-third  of  Ita  vut  oil  reserves)  this 
would  alao  be  the  Ideal  time  to  negotiate 
long-term  contracts  for  Mexican  output,  of 
which  we  are  now  getting  nothing. 

In  any  event,  oonaumers  should  demand 
decontrol— nowl 
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REVEREND  JAMBS  R.  LTON8 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  KICMIOAM 

n  THi  Hocsi  or  mntsskirr  attvh 
Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mkihigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privUega  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special 
gentleman,  Rev.  James  R.  Lyons.  Reverend 
Lyons  Is  dedicated  In  his  efforts  to  share  the 
message  of  interfaith  understanding  to  church 
and  synagogue  congregations,  community  or- 
ganizations, and  academic  groups. 

In  1982  he  founded  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
for  Jewish-Christian  Studies.  Reverend  Lyons 
leads  Christian  groups  to  Israel  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  his  friendship.  On  May  3,  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Congregation  Shaarey 
Zadek  will  honor  James  Lyons  for  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm  In  delivering  the  message  of 
Interfaith  coexistence  to  so  many  people  In 
our  community. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  this  remarkable  religious 
leader  and  good  friend,  the  Revtrand  Jvnaa 
R.  Lyons. 
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OLYMPIC  BOUNDARY 
MODIFICATION  BILL 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

OF  WASHINCTON 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  slightly  modify 
tt)e  boundaries  of  Olympic  National  Park  arKl 
Otympk:  National  Forest  in  my  district  in 
Washington  State.  The  park  and  the  forest 
share  many  common  boundaries,  and  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  has  existed  between 
these  Federal  land  management  agencies  on 
a  variety  of  programs.  However,  some  of  the 
existing  boundaries  have  created  problems  for 
both  agerKies  in  fulfilling  their  respective  mis- 
sions. These  are  found  in  selected  areas 
where  existing  boundaries  do  not  follow  natu- 
ral topographic  features  and  hydrographk:  di- 
vkles.  Established  earlier  in  the  century,  many 
of  the  boundaries  are  drawn  on  township  and 
section  lines,  which  do  not  always  meet  logi- 
cal resource  managen>ent  needs  or  serve  the 
best  interest  of  the  public. 

Existirig  straight-line  bourxlaries  do  not  pro- 
tect complete  watersheds.  The  upper  portions 
of  some  park  watersheds  lie  outside  park 
boundaries,  thus  allowing  land  uses  that  could 
affect  recreation  and  scenic  resources  down- 
stream. In  the  Rugged  Rkjge  area,  the  exist- 
ing park  boundary  bk>cks  access  to  portkms 
of  the  forest. 

The  major  element  of  this  bill  is  a  boundary 
adjustment  between  Olympic  National  Park 
and  Olympic  NatkDnal  Forest.  This  adjustment 
will  have  specific  benefits  for  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  managing  agencies.  In  all,  1,236 
acres  would  be  transferred  from  the  park  to 
the  forest,  and  1,954  from  Vne  forest  to  the 
park. 

A  secorxj  element  of  tfie  bill  consists  of  two 
minor  additk>ns  to  the  park  in  the  Lake  Cres- 
cent and  Soleduck  areas,  totaling  263  acres. 
TH^e~.add(tx>ns  will  have  important  benefits 
for  the  protection  and  publk:  use  of  the  park. 

Companion  legislation  was  introduced  last 
week  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Evans  and 
Gorton  of  Washington  State.  We  hope  to 
move  this  legislation  along  expeditkMJSly,  so 
ttiat  these  minor  boundary  adjustments  may 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dan  started,  as  I  dkj,  as  a  street  offKer  with 
the  New  York  City  PoiKe  Department.  That 
was  in  1949,  and  for  many  of  tfie  subsequent 
years,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  tt>e 
Uew  York  City  polk»  force  with  Dan.  He  built 
a  solkj  reputation  during  those  years  as  a  man 
of  great  skill  and  integrity.  In  fact,  by  the  time 
he  retired  from  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment he  was  the  commanding  offkier  of 
all  narcotics  enforcement  in  Manhattan,  a  po- 
sitk>n  that  demanded  the  considerable  talent 
that  Dan  possessed. 

In  1981,  Dan's  broad  experier>ce  and  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  narcotKS  law  enforcement 
was  acknowledged  wfwn  he  was  appointed  to 
be  deputy  director  of  the  Preskient's  Drug 
Abuse  Polk:y  Offk:».  Dan  made  a  very  signifi- 
cant contributk>n  during  his  tenure  there  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  numt>er 
of  policy  reforms  aimed  at  preventing  and 
treating  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation. 

There  are  approximately  600,000  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  United  States,  arKl 
while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  indi- 
vkluals  are  a  tritxjte  to  our  great  society,  some 
stand  out  as  leaders  and  riKxtols  of  their  pro- 
fessk>n.  Dan  Leonard  is  one  of  those  indivkj- 
uals. 

Presklent  John  F.  Kennedy  once  sakj,  "Our 
success  or  failure,  in  whatever  office  we  hold, 
will  be  measured  by  the  answers  to  four  ques- 
tions: First,  were  we  truly  men  of  courage 

*  *  *  Second,  were  we  truly  men  of  judgment 

*  *  *  Third,  were  we  truly  men  of  integrity 

*  *  *  Finally,  were  we  truly  trien  of  dedica- 
tion?" Dan  Leonard,  then,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Ariene,  and  to  his  three  children,  who 
are  no  doubt  being  comforted  during  this  diffi- 
cult time  by  the  knowledge  that  is  shared  by 
all  of  us  who  knew  Dan.  His  was  a  job  well 
done  and  a  life  well  lived. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  LEONARD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natksn's  law 
enforcement  community  tost  one  of  its  finest 
last  month  when  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  F.  Leonard 
died.  At  tfie  same  time,  I  lost  a  good  friend 
and  former  police  colleague. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dan  Leonard  was 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel  with  the  Broward  (FL) 
Sheriffs  Offk»,  its  third  highest  ranking  officer 
in  charge  of  all  law  enforcement  operattons. 
But  that  positton,  whk:h  he  held  for  a  year, 
merely  served  to  cap  a  diverse  and  most  dis- 
tinguished 37-year  law  enforcement  career. 


TAX  REFORM.  A  LESSON  FROM 
LIBYA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  American 
companies  that  currently  do  business  in  Libya 
paid  about  $2  billion  In  taxes  to  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi  last  year.  Two  things  strike  me  immedi- 
ately when  I  think  about  this:  That  we  realty 
haven't  tried  tough  economk:  sanctions,  and 
that  Libya's  tax  system  was  able  to  do  what 
ours  couM  not — make  those  companies  pay 
taxes.  Mayt>e  there  are  some  lessons  in  this 
for  our  policymakers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amerada  Hess,  Occklental  Pe- 
troleum, CoTKXXS,  Marathon  Oil,  and  W.R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  were  exempted  from  PreskJent 
Reagan's  ordered  disinvestment  of  United 
States  commercial  interests  from  Libya.  Their 
taxes  to  Qadhafi  totaled  nearly  one-fourth  of 
Libya's  national  budget.  Imagine  the  damage 
we  could  wreak  on  Ubya's  financial  and  politi- 
cal stability  by  requiring  those  companies  to 
cease  operations  there.  Sure,  it  wouldn't  be 
as  cathartic  as  an  air  strike.  But  history  will 
show  that  countries  under  military  siege  gen- 


erally rally  around  their  leaders;  countries  un- 
dergoing economk:  problems  often  desert 
their  leaders.  If  we  want  to  neutralize  Qadha- 
ti's  influence,  we  would  be  better  served  to 
forsake  "feet-good"  military  strikes  for  suffo- 
cating econontic  sanctions. 

That  askJe,  it  is  ironk:  that  those  companies, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  Ubya's  govern- 
mental welfare,  contributed  so  little  to  our 
own.  According  to  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice 
data  on  domestic  earnings  from  1961-84, 
W.R.  Grace  earned  $802.7  million  and  pakj 
$1.6  millton  in  taxes— a  rate  of  0.2  percent 
Over  those  same  4  years,  Conoco's  parent 
company,  Du  Pont  made  $4,075  billton  and 
received  tax  refunds  of  $40  millton.  From 
1981-83,  Amerada  Hess  made  $337  millton 
and  got  refurxls  of  $42  million.  Marathon's 
parent.  United  States  Steel,  and  Occklental 
have  not  made  profits  recently  and  so  they 
paid  no  taxes. 

Why  are  ttra  four  oil  companies  so  eager  to 
do  business  in  Libya  despite  the  high  taxes 
and  polittoal  instability,  but  so  unable,  accord- 
ing to  their  congresstonal  testimony,  to  stay  in 
business  here  without  a  range  of  speciai  tax 
breaks?  And,  why  does  W.R.  Grace  not  mind 
paying  taxes  whtoh  by  Libyan  weapons  as 
much  as  they  dislike  paying  United  States 
taxes  for  things  like  superfund,  so  we  can 
clean  up  the  messes  they  make  here?  Peter 
Grace  loves  to  talk  about  Government  waste. 
I  suggest  his  company  stop  paying  taxes  to 
Qadhafi  so  the  United  States  Government  can 
"waste"  less  on  airport  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  foretgn  poltoy  and 
tax  poltoy  do  we  have?  We  could  accomplish 
a  tot  more  in  Libya  wtth  a  tot  less  drama  and 
danger.  And  we  couto  accomplish  a  lot  more 
in  tax  reform  if  we  refuse  to  cave  in  to  the 
special  interest  pleadings  of  a  special  few. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  do  what  is  right  rather  than  what  is 
expedient 


KRISTEN  M.  ENEBOE,  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRA- 
CY CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  today  to  recognize  Kristen  M.  Eneboe 
of  Sisseton,  SD.  Kris,  wtio  is  a  sentor  in  high 
school,  has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
South  Dakota  winner  of  the  1985-86  Votoe  of 
DefTKx:racy  Scriptwriting  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

In  the  award-winning  speech  whtoh  she  has 
written,  Kris  dramatically  recognizes  and  cap- 
tures the  vibrancy  and  energy  which  are  the 
twin  hallmarks  of  democracy  and  a  healthy 
competitive  economic  environment  For  Kris, 
deoKxracy  and  competition  are  creating  new, 
changing,  and  challenging  opportunities  for 
the  American  people,  both  individually  and 
collectively.  These  opportunities  are  minimized 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  imagination  and  indi- 
vidual willingness  to  recognize,  seize  and  cel- 
ebrate the  benefits  of  democracy  and  compe- 
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titton.  Democracy,  economto  competitton,  and 
profit  are  not  stifled  by  external  constraints, 
but  by  a  failure  to  recognize  and  capitalize  on 
awaiting  opportunity. 

I  salute  Kris  for  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment and  achievement.  With  family  members, 
friends,  and  many  other  well-wishers,  I'm 
pleased  to  join  in  extending  my  peraonal  con- 
gratulations to  Kris  on  her  selectkxi  as  the 
South  Dakota  winner  of  the  Votoe  of  Democ- 
racy Contest  I  hope  she  will  be  deservedly 
proud  of  this  well-earned  recognition.  She  has 
shared  with  us  her  viston  of  "New  Horizons 
for  America's  Youth".  It  is  an  impressive  tour 
and  for  this  brief  glimpse  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,' so  that  others  may  also  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  the  excellent  speech  whtoh 
Kris  has  crafted,  I  request  the  text  of  her 
script  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Nkw  Horizons  for  America's  Youth 
New  horizons  for  America's  youth.  There 
are  two  ways  to  look  at  that  statement.  I 
may  see  It  sa  shapes  of  ink  fitting  together 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  I  may  enter  the  sen- 
tence into  my  mind  and  nm  wild  with  the 
idea.  I  have  opted  for  the  second  choice;  bo 
watch  out,  you  are  about  to  enter  America's 
new  horizons  with  me! 

The  Journey  begins  on  the  first  step  of  the 
spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  horizon.  Here 
I  receive  information  that  I  represent  the 
youth  of  America's  generation.  My  battle 
cry  on  this  journey  will  be  one  of  "democra- 
cy", of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  Because  of 
this  special  passport,  or  battle  song,  I  am 
now  able  to  climb  the  next  stair,  the  stair  of 
free  enterprise. 

Once  safely  on  the  stair,  I  came  upon  a 
window.  As  I  peered  through  the  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  glass,  my  eyes  focused  on  an 
amazing  sight.  In  front  of  me  was  a  city  con- 
taining a  vast  group  of  small  businesses,  all 
privately  owned  and  very  prosperous  in  ap- 
pearance. A  brisk  breeze  was  blowing  about 
the  town,  seeming  to  chant  "competition," 
while  a  thick,  massive  cloud  hovered  above 
dropping  big,  wet,  raindrops  of  individual 
initiative.  Although  I  am  on  the  other  side 
of  the  window,  I  feel  the  winds  of  competi- 
tion whirling  about  my  feet.  I  can  sense  the 
fresh  smell  of  the  newly  fallen  rain.  I  can 
see  the  thirsty  earth  soaking  in  the  Individ- 
ual initiative.  Then  I  am  blinded  by  the 
glowing,  hot,  sun,  bringing  warmth,  beauty 
and  representing  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  the  golden 
award  the  busy  little  town  will  now  receive. 
I  am  so  shaken  with  the  wonderment  of 
the  second  stair,  that  I  reach  out  for  the 
third  step  with  even  greater  vigor  and  an- 
ticipation. As  I  am  progressing  up  the  stair- 
case. I  leave  my  old  home  and  childhood 
farther  behind.  Now.  with  each  new  step  I 
gain  more  eagerness,  confidence,  and  assur- 
ance. 

I  reach  the  third  stair  with  competition 
and  initiative  as  my  life  blood.  I  have  seen 
these  words  in  action.  I  know  of  the  Joys 
and  satisfaction  they  may  bring.  While  sta- 
tioned on  this  stair,  I  was  presented  a  kalle- 
doacopic  view  of  our  new,  high-tech,  S-dl- 
mensional  business  field.  On  this  stair  I  was 
now  able  to  fully  comprehend  what  the  Job 
market  has  in  store  for  me.  I  am  of  the  new 
generation,  the  eighties.  The  resources  and 
opportunities  have  never  been  this  high, 
this  advanced,  this  invitingi  And  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  fortunate,  this  pleased,  and 
how  excited  I  am  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  in  this  gen- 
eration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  look  across  the  horison  to  another  stair- 
case. It  does  not  lead  to  the  same  horizon 
mine  does.  I  see  many  people  weakly  and 
dlaheartedly  cUmblnc  up.  I  listen  for  their 
battle  cry  of  democracy  and  free  enterpriae, 
but  hear  none.  I  hear  nothing  but  the  slow, 
heavy  shuffle  of  feet.  I  look  at  them  with 
inspiration  and  hope  in  my  eyes.  They  look 
at  me  with  empty,  blank  stares.  Their  eyes 
are  hollow,  lifeless,  sad. 

I  march  to  the  sound  of  profit  and  Indivi- 
dualism. They  slowly  trod  on.  pushed  ahead 
only  by  commands  and  violent  threats.  With 
each  step  their  legs  grow  weaker.  Their 
souls,  more  weary.  Their  faces:  troubled. 
While  I  surge  on  with  wild  triumph.  My  legs 
grow  stronger,  my  pace  Increases.  My  soul 
spills  over  with  hope  and  enthusiasm.  For  I 
am  young,  and  I  climb  the  stair  to  America's 
horizon.  I  have  the  battle  cry  of  "democra- 
cy". Free  enterprise  is  mine  for  the  taking. 

And  now  I  reached  the  last  stair.  In  front 
of  me  Is  a  huge,  bronze  door.  My  heart 
races,  my  palms  are  sweaty  u  I  reach  out 
and  take  the  priceless,  golden,  key  from 
America's  big  hand.  This  is  my  door  and  at 
last  I  have  the  key.  I  have  come  to  the  end 
of  my  journey,  but  not  to  the  end  of  my  ho- 
rizons, for  I  and  I  alone  hold  the  key.  And  it 
Is  my  duty  to  America  to  step  inside. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ARMY 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuetAay,  AprU  28, 1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  great  degree  of 
appreciation  and  admiration  I  hoto  for  the 
many  people  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers who  shared  their  time  and  their  skills  to 
make  the  northern  Califomia  flood  crisis 
easier  to  bear  for  mllltons  of  Callfomians. 
,.M  the  Federal  level,  the  corps  and  the 
BuMMJ  of  Raclamatton  protected  large  areas 
df  ff)%State  from  being  inundated  by  torrential 
fkx^  waters  that  had  twollen  many  rivers  and 
streams  to  record-high  levels.  Where  flooding 
occurred,  these  Federal  agencies  were  qutok 
to  mobilize  efforts  to  stem  levee  breaks  and 
protect  populated  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  published  a  Hst  of  Its  emptoyees 
whose  performance  during  the  flood  was  ex- 
emplary and  worthy  of  publto  commendation.  I 
am  happy  to  bring  the  names  of  these  dedi- 
cated workers  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Army  Commendation  Medal:  Lt  Col. 
Albert  E.  McCollam,  Jr.,  for  exceptional  and 
meritorious  achievement  while  serving  as 
deputy  distitot  commander  and  officer-In- 
charge  for  the  Sacramento  District  Rood  Fight 
Operations  during  the  period  of  February  17- 
28,1986. 

The  Commander's  Award  for  Civilian  Serv- 
toe:  Michael  J.  Bonner,  William  R.  Cameron, 
JoMph  D.  Countryman,  Mtohael  L  Helm, 
Roger  G.  Jansaen,  Mtohael  F.  Nolan,  Steriing 
B.  Oisen,  Herman  H.  Pahl,  Eugene  R.  Shy, 
and  Mary  A.  Squires. 

The  Special  Act  Award:  Leland  R.  Ander- 
son, Joan  L  Archer,  Arthur  R.  Beckwtth, 
Wesley  R.  Busby,  Kenneth  A.  Finch,  Margaret 
P.L  Foulk.  Donakj  M.  Garrett  John  N.  Houri- 
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gan,  Wesley  L.  Howard,  John  L  Humbert, 
Ralph  H.  Johonnot,  Jerry  N.  Kanenaga,  Jerold 
R.  Kobza,  Patricia  A.  Kuzmlak,  Allen  N.  Louie, 
Charles  D.  Mttkick.  Meivin  E.  Nelson,  David 
A.  Rtoketts,  Leo  R.  Santacmz,  James  L 
Savage,  John  L  Sistey,  aiftord  Q.  Steele,  Mi- 
chMl  J.  Stephens,  Eileen  H.  Tomita,  Peter 
Waller,  Terry  F.  Weeks,  Stacy  E.  WIebold,  and 
Clifford  M.  WUHams. 

Cartiftoatet  of  Appreciation:  George  L.  Alex- 
ander, James  L  Anders,  Jo  Ann  Aabell,  Rtoh- 
ard  Q.  Berberich,  Carol  A.  B)ori(,  Unda  8. 
Borden,  Phillip  F.  Brozek,  Alfred  E.  Bnjie, 
Sharon  V,  Bruno,  Jewel  Bruton,  Mtohael  A. 
Campbell,  Margaret  M.  Chavez,  Robert  F.  Col- 
lins, Kaaey  D.  Cook,  Dorothy  M.  Cornell, 
Teresa  M.  Culp,  DavkJ  R.  Eagieton,  Charles  R. 
Ellenburg,  Dalton  J.  Engieberg,  Jr.,  Trina  D. 
Farris,  Shelley  L  Friedaon,  Oema  R.  Qalvan, 
Edward  Q.  Garcia,  DavM  L  Qundlach,  James 
M.  Hagood,  Teresa  L  Hansen,  David  J. 
Harris,  Raymond  A.  Hayes,  Herbert  W.  Hereth, 
Daniel  S.  Herman,  Loretta  Hill,  William  J. 
Holton,  Charies  W.  Ising,  Elizabeth  L  Janes. 
Rtohard  W.  Jerome,  Robert  C.  Kelly,  Theodore 
G.  Kress,  Jon  M.  Lahaye,  Renee  Z.  Latosa, 
Debra  A.  Layton,  Francis  0.  Leppert,  David  T 
Lewis,  Anthony  J.  Umas,  Rodney  L  Lundeen, 
Huxley  T.  Madeheim,  Randolph  L.  Mark, 
Ronato  D.  Mason,  Merit  R.  McCollum,  Ronak) 
J.  Miller,  RonakJ  E.  Milligan,  Scott  A.  Morris. 
Loren  A.  Murray,  Richard  A.  Neal,  Mtohael  J. 
Nevins,  Roger  F.  Nutter,  Steven  L  Peterson, 
Steven  R.  Phelps,  Eric  W.  Poison,  James  8. 
Poland,  Gene  C.  Pond,  Paul  E.  Pugner.  Betty 
R.  Rainwater,  Loretta  A.  Rtohmond.  John  F. 
Rompala,  Jr.  Steven  L.  Rowe,  Mark  A. 
Schoening,  Bruced  D.  Shaffer,  Beveriy  H.  8hi- 
mizu,  Mtohael  A.  Shupp,  George  L.  Siller  II, 
Aaron  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  William  T.  Smith,  Belinda 
Sullivan.  Keith  E.  Swanson,  James  8.  Veres. 
Laurine  L  White,  Vera  E.  Wilhelm,  Lawrence 
E.  Williams,  and  Ruaaeil  P.  Yaworsky. 

Again,  all  these  dedtoated  people  put  In 
tong,  often  difftoult  hours  in  the  ftood  relief 
effort.  I  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  Sacramento  who  benefitted  from  tt>e  good 
vyorks  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


THE  NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONOR 
PROTOCOL  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  oomiacTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVI* 

Tuesday.  AprU  29. 1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  National  Organ  Donor  Protocol 
Act  to  increase  the  nunfH>er  of  human  organs 
and  tissues  available  for  tranaplantatton.  Medi- 
cal advances  including  the  discovery  of  a 
safer  and  more  effective  anttrejection  dmg,  cy- 
closporine,  have  greatly  Improved  the  sun^al 
rate  of  ti-ansplant  recipients.  However,  there 
are  not  enough  organs  available  for  trans- 
plant. Several  States  have  recentiy  taken 
action  to  Increase  the  number  of  available 
organs.  Now,  It  is  time  tor  a  national  response 
to  this  critical  need— over  8,000  desperately  III 
Americans  are  waiting. 

Uke  most  people,  I  Initially  thought  that  the 
solution  was  to  get  more  people  to  sign  doner 
authorization  cards.  These  documents,  wheth- 
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er  on  the  driver's  license  or  on  separate 
wallet-size  cards,  are  a  valuable  means  of 
public  education.  Legally,  they  are  sufficient 
auttKXtzation  in  all  50  States  for  organ  retriev- 
al, but,  in  practice,  hospitals  require  the  con- 
sent of  family  members.  Understandably,  phy- 
sicians wtK}  can  rrat  save  ttieir  patient  are 
often  reluctant  to  approach  the  grief-striclten 
families  about  oonation. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  year  there  are 
20,000  brain  deaths  primarily  from  auto  acci- 
dents or  cerebral  hemorrtiages.  Only  15  per- 
cent become  organ  donors  now,  because 
most  families  are  not  asked  to  consider  it 
Studies  Indicate  that  80  percent  of  those 
asked  do  consent  Medial  science  cannot  re- 
store their  loved  one  but,  with  their  permis- 
sion, it  can  preserve  and  enhance  the  lives  of 
up  to  seven  other  people.  "We  realize  now," 
reflected  the  mother  of  one  car  accident 
victim,  "That  our  prayer  for  a  miracle  were  an- 
swered. Our  daughter  does  live  on." 

Within  the  last  2  years,  California,  Oregon, 
New  York  and,  most  recently,  Maine  have 
passed  State  statutes  requiring  that  hospitals 
request  donor  authorization  from  families  of 
dead  or  dying  patients  who  would  be  suitable 
donors.  Legislation  patterned  afte^the  Califor- 
nia statute  and  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
necticut Hospital  Association  has  just  passed 
the  legislature  in  my  own  State.  Early  indica- 
tions are  that  donations  will  increase  dramati- 
cally in  the  few  States  that  have  passed  re- 
quired request  laws  now,  txit  all  States  shoukj 
participate.  Transplant  networks  operate  re- 
gksnally  and  organs  are  routinely  shipped  to 
wtierever  they  are  needed. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  provkjes 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
k^s  shall  encourage  and  assist  States  in  en- 
acting and  implementing  State  laws  to  require 
hospitals  within  their  jurisdiction  to  establish 
protocols  for  identifying  and  assisting  potential 
human  organ  and  tissue  donors.  The  Secre- 
tary may  provkie  technical  assistance  to  the 
States.  The  protocols  developed  by  hospitals 
shall  encourage  discretkm  arxj  sensitivity  to 
family  circumstances  and  take  into  account 
the  known  religkxis  beliefs  of  the  patient  and 
the  patient's  family.  These  are  minimum 
standards.  Some  States  may  wish  to  desig- 
nate specific  statewkle  procedures  as  New 
York  has  done. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  last  week  was 
Natk>nal  C)rgan  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week.  I  hope  you  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  Natk>nal  Organ 
Donor  Protocol  Act 


CARSON  LONG  INSTTTDTE 
CELEBRATES  150  YEARS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PKNHSTLVARIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  the  celebratk>n  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  ttie  Carson  Long  In- 
stitute this  year.  Carson  Long  Institute,  found- 
ed in  htow  BkMmfield,  PA,  is  one  of  \he  okjest 
military  schoois  in  the  United  States.  Founded 
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by  Robert  Finley,  the  New  Bkxxnfietd  Acade- 
my began  with  six  students  in  1837  above  a 
barroom  on  the  second  fkxx  of  Dr.  Jonas 
Ickes'  Perry  House,  now  the  Hotel  Rhinesmith 
buiUing  on  Centre  Square.  Three  years  later 
the  academy  moved  to  its  permanent  site  on 
North  Carilsle  Street. 

After  suffering  from  a  great  decline  in  enroll- 
ment in  1914,  Rot)ert  Finley  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  the  academy.  A  wealttiy  townsman 
named  Theodore  Kepner  Long  purchased  the 
property  and  renamed  the  academy  tf>e 
Carson  Long  Institute  In  memory  of  his  son 
Carson.  Long  had  attended  New  Bloomfiekj 
Academy  in  its  early  years  arKi  was  at>le  to  go 
on  to  Yale  and  t>egin  a  successful  career  as  a 
lawyer,  meteorologist,  lecturer,  and  editor. 

The  institute  presently  has  221  cadets  rang- 
ing from  grades  6  through  12.  All  students  are 
required  to  live  on  campus  and  must  adhere 
to  the  strict  discipline  of  a  military  school. 

The  school's  success  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  institute's  stringent  acceptance  re- 
quirements and  rigorous  schedule  required  of 
the  cadets.  Cadets  begin  their  day  at  6:40 
&m.  with  exercises  and  breakfast  before 
classes  whk:h  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  When  class- 
es finish  at  3:05  p.m.  a  leadership  training  pro- 
gram and  athletks  period  keep  the  cadets 
busy  until  dinner.  After  45  minutes  of  free 
time,  a  mandatory  study  halls  ends  ttieir  day 
at  9:25  p.m. 

The  institute  continues  to  enjoy  a  good  rela- 
tkinship  with  the  borough  of  New  Bloomfleld. 
The  institute  has  made  learning  its  first  priority 
whk:h  is  supported  by  its  reputaton  as  an  ex- 
cellent learning  institutk>n. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulatk>ns  to 
the  Carson  Long  Institute  for  its  commitment 
to  education  in  its  150  years  of  existence  and 
to  all  those  who  throughout  the  years  have 
made  this  150th  anniversary  possible. 


JUDGE  BIGELOW  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OF  PENKSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  KAI^ORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Judge  Rk:hard  L  Bigek>w,  of  Hazleton,  PA  will 
be  honored  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Law  &  Library 
Association  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  pursuit  of  justice  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  thoughts  on  this  deeply  respected 
man. 

Every  one  of  us  can  remember  individuals 
wtK>  have  changed  the  course  of  our  lives. 
Many  times  it  is  only  years  after  our  contact 
with  these  individuals  that  we  realize  the  tre- 
mendous impact  ttiey  have  had,  and  we  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  let  them  know  of  their 
influence.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege,  therefore,  for 
me  to  be  able  to  thank  Judge  Bigelow  publicly 
for  his  great  career  on  the  bench,  a  lifetime  of 
servrce  motivated  by  his  profound  respect  for 
the  law  tempered  by  justk^. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  I  had  the  great 
privilege  to  try  my  first  case  in  the  court  of 
Judge  Richard  L  Bigebw,  now  the  aenor 
judge  of  the  11th  JudkHal  District  in  the  Court 
of   Common   Pleas   in   Berks,   Lackawanna, 
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Northumberianci,  and  Luzerne  Counties.  Judge 
Bigek)w'8  extraordinary  demeanor  and  keen 
sense  of  justice  inspired  me  to  continue  my 
career  in  law.  Every  young  lawyer  should  have 
the  benefit  of  advKe  and  counsel  from  such 
an  excellent  judge;  my  respect  for  our  judicial 
system  intensified  through  my  contact  with 
Judge  Bigelow. 

Many  others  can  testify  to  Judge  Bigelow's 
outstanding  contributtons  to  his  community;  I 
will  offer  a  brief  sampling  of  his  many  activi- 
ties. He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Hazleton,  the  Hazleton 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Hazleton  Heart  Associatkm,  the 
Hazleton  Tuberculosis  &  Health  Society,  and 
the  Hazleton  Kiwanis  Club.  He  served  his 
country  during  Worid  War  II  in  both  ttie  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacifk:  theaters,  and  entered  the  Naval 
Reserve  once  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  His  service  to  the  legal  community  has 
t]een  equally  extensive:  He  is  a  memljer  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Law  &  Library  Association; 
ttie  American,  Pennsylvania,  and  Lower  Lu- 
zerne County  Bar  Associations;  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Trial  Judges  Associatk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Bigelow  has  provkled 
respect  and  distinctk>n  to  ttie  legal  professkjn 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
course  of  justkse  everywtiere.  I  am  proud  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  accomplishments  of 
this  man  of  justice. 
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APRIL  14  DECLARED  WILLIE  MAYS 
DAY  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9,  1986,  California  Gov.  George  Deuke- 
jian  declared  April  14  "Willie  Mays  Day"  in 
recognition  of  this  outstanding  sportsman's 
contributions  to  baseball  and  to  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamatk)n  and  add  my  enthusiastk: 
support  to  the  celebration  of  Willie  Mays  Day. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Oovernor  of  the 
State  or  CAuroiunA 

Whereas,  liasebaU  has  long  t>een  Ameri- 
ca's favorite  pastime  and  has  created  count- 
less sports  heroes  for  generations  of  fans; 
and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  greatest  players  of  all 
times  is  Willie  Mays,  a  multi-talented  Indi- 
vidual whose  enthusiasm  for  the  game  was 
unmatched  during  his  career;  and 

Whereas,  during  his  22  year  career,  Willie 
Mays  charmed  baseball  enthusiasts  on  t>oth 
coasts  and  was  known  for  his  relaxed  style 
and  ability  to  make  the  big  play;  and 

Whereas,  Willie  Mays'  many  achievements 
place  him  among  the  legends  of  the  game 
and  Include  a  .302  lifetime  batting  average, 
660  homenuis,  3,283  total  hits,  1,903  runs 
batted  in,  and  6,854  put-outs,  the  most  by 
any  outfielder  In  the  history  of  the  game; 
and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  his  lUustrious 
sports  career,  this  long-time  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Giants  has  contributed 
countless  hours  and  resources  to  benefit  un- 
derprivileged youth;  and 


Whereas.  Califomiana  Join  all  baieball 
fans  In  welcoming  Willie  Mays  back  to  the 
San  Francisco  Olants  organization; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Oeorge  Deukmejlan, 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  California,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  14.  1986  as  Willie 
Mays  Day  in  recognition  of  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  game  of  baseball  and 
his  many  accomplishments  Ixith  on  and  off 
the  field. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
SUte  of  California  to  be  affixed  this  9th 
day  of  April  1986. 

Gborob  Dedkhbjiaii, 
Qcvemor  of  California. 


ESTIMATED  MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  legislatkjn  being  introduced  today  by 
my  colleague  from  Alat>ama,  Mr.  Fuppo, 
whk:h  would  correct  an  Injustice  done  to  rural 
letter  carriers  across  the  country— namely,  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  estimated  mileage  allow- 
ance [EMA]  for  mral  letter  carriers.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  drafting  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  and  am  pleased  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  It. 

Not  kjng  ago  I  rode  a  delivery  route  with 
one  of  my  constituents  who  delivers  rural  mail 
In  South  Dakota.  It  was  not  snowing  that  day, 
or  blowing.  It  was  not  100  degrees,  or  20 
betow  zero  as  it  often  is  in  my  State.  But  it 
was  a  long,  long  ride  even  on  a  nice  day.  It 
was  a  ride  over  rough  roads,  and  It  was  an 
eye  opener. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtien  we  talk  about  mral  letter 
carriers,  we  are  talking  about  men  and  women 
who  often  drive  over  100  miles  a  day  on 
gravel  roads  to  deliver  mail  to  several  hundred 
customers.  We  are  talking  about  men  and 
women  who  very  typically  must  buy  a  new  car 
each  year  tiecause  of  the  wear  and  tear  Im- 
posed by  their  mail  delivery  route. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  oiral  earners  to  log  over 
50,000  hard  miles  In  a  year,  and  you  can 
easily  Imagine  what  strain  such  a  burden 
places  on  their  vehksles.  Ttie  price  is  often  a 
transmissksn  whk:h  Is  on  its  last  leg  because  it 
was  not  intended  to  sustain  hundreds  of  daily 
stops  and  starts  and  efforts  to  get  through 
snow  and  mud,  not  to  mentk)n  the  fact  that 
the  brakes  and  tires  have  already  been  re- 
placed. We  are  talking  about  men  and  women 
who  sustain  tremendously  high  vehksle  main- 
tenance costs  in  the  delivery  of  the  mall  in  our 
mral  areas  and  who  reall8tk»lly  have  to  main- 
tain a  second  vehicle  as  a  backup  to  be  used 
when  the  primary  vehicle  is  out  of  service. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  recognizes  the  ex- 
tremely high  costs  associated  with  operating  a 
vehicle  for  delivery  of  rural  mail  and  reim- 
burses mral  mail  earners  at  a  rate  which  is 
150  percent  of  the  standard  mileage  allow- 
ance. The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  up  until 
1983,  also  acknowledged  this  sacrifice  and  al- 
lowed mral  mall  carriers  to  claim  expenses 
equal  to  their  equipment  maintenance  allow- 
ance. 
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IM9B3,  however,  the  IRS  changed  Ita  poai- 
tion  and  told  mral  carriers  that,  retroacttve  to 
the  1981  tax  year,  they  woukj  be  traatad  In 
the  same  way  as  people  who  use  their  vehi- 
cles In  ordinary  business.  That  Is  a  decision 
that  is  short  on  common  sense  and  even 
shorter  on  fair  play. 

Ordinary  business  users  of  vehkMes  are 
given  a  standard  mileage  rate  whteh  is  judged 
a  reasonable  average  of  their  actual  costs 
and  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  take  that 
rate  or  itemize  if  they  think  their  actual  ex- 
penses will  be  higher.  Rural  tetter  carriers  are 
given  an  equipment  maintenance  allowance 
whkih  Is  also  judged  to  be  a  reasonable  aver- 
age of  their  actual  and  cleariy  higher  costs. 
They  too  shouM  be  allowed  to  take  that  rate 
or  itemize  if  they  think  their  actual  expenses 
will  be  higher. 

What  the  IRS  has  sakj  with  Ito  ruling  is.  In 
effect,  that  It  does  not  believe  mral  letter  carri- 
er vehicle  costs  are  actually  higher  on  the  av- 
erage than  those  of  other  business  users.  De- 
spite the  Postal  Service  data  which  indicates 
these  costs  are  higher  and  which  justifies  the 
equipment  maintenance  allowance  pakl  to 
mral  letter  canlers.  the  IRS  says  each  Individ- 
ual letter  carrier  must  maintain  detailed 
records  to  prove  their  costs  exceed  their 
standard  allowance. 

This  mling  discriminates  against  mral  letter 
carriers.  It  imposes  a  burden  on  them  which  is 
not  Imposed  on  others.  It  Is  a  mling  whose  au- 
thors shouM  be  required  to  ride  the  mral  deliv- 
ery route  I  rode,  not  just  once  but  every  day 
through  an  entire  South  Dakota  year. 

If  IRS  policymakers  would  take  those  rides, 
I  woukJ  wager  the  legislation  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  would  not  be  necessary.  But,  since  I 
would  also  wager  that  no  IRS  offk^ial  will  ever 
take  those  rides,  this  legislatton  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues Congressmen  Flippo,  Jenkins,  and 
DORQAN  to  right  this  wrong  by  amending  the 
IRS  mie  to  allow  a  mral  carrier  to  claim  ex- 
penses equal  to  150  percent  of  the  standard 
mileage  allowance.  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  reaffirm  its  support  for 
the  present  system  of  mral  mail  delivery  by 
acknowleglng  the  unkjue  expenses  of  those 
people  who  provide  this  service  throughout 
America  and  passing  this  legislation. 


THE  DEBT  CRISIS:  LATIN 
AMERICA'S  REAL  PROBLEM 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINOTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  guest  editorial  on  the  Latin  American  debt 
crisis  that  was  recently  printed  in  the  Seattle 
Times.  This  thoughtful  editorial  was  written  by 
Peter  Holt,  a  young  man  from  Seattle,  who 
holds  a  master's  degree  In  Latin  American 
studies  from  the  University  of  London.  As  he 
points  out,  the  Reagan  adminlstratkjn's  obses- 
sk>n  with  Nicaragua  has  drawn  our  attention 
from  the  debt  problem,  which  presents  a  very 
serious  long-term  threat  to  democracy  in  Latin 
America.  Mr.  Holt's  depth  of  knowledge  and 
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maturity  of  perspective  are  Impresaive.  I  am 
•ure  that  he  will  make  many  useful  future  con- 
trttxjtkxis  to  the  debate  over  United  States 
policy  toward  Latin  Amarlct.  I  commend  his 
comment*  to  your  attention. 
The  arttda  folk>ws: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times] 

Ddt  Crisis,  Not  SAMonnsTAS,  TRUATm 
Latw  Ahbrica 
(By  Peter  D.  Holt) 
In  his  address  to  the  40th  meetlnc  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  late  last 
year,  Secretary  of  State  George  Shults  pro- 
claimed "the  Inescapable  tie  between  free- 
dom and  economic  growth."  Shults  also  said 
that  austerity  measures,  thotigh  often  nec- 
essary, are  not  In  themselves  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  resolving  the  debt  crisis 
facing  Latin  America.  These  are  wise  words, 
but  where  Is  the  foreign  policy  that  would 
support  such  Ideals? 

The  Reagan  administration  believes  that 
the  primary  threat  to  democracy  in  Latin 
America  is  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  In  Nicara- 
gua. In  response  to  this  analysis,  the  United 
States  is  supporting  a  massive  military 
buildup  in  Central  America.  But  while  con- 
fronting the  Nicaraguan  government,  the 
administration  Is  falling  to  act  upon  the 
greater  threat.  The  debt  crisis,  not  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  is  what  Im- 
perils existing  and  nascent  democracy  and 
stability  in  Latin  America. 

How  long  will  it  take  Americans  to  learn 
that  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  down  a  gov- 
ernment than  to  reconstruct  a  stable  succes- 
sor regime? 

We  are  at  a  crucial  crossroads  in  respect 
to  our  foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America. 
An  extraordinary  development  Is  taking 
place  throughout  Latin  America  that  de- 
serves our  attention  and  support.  Military 
regimes  are  being  replaced  with  moderate, 
elected  governments.  These  new  govern- 
ments are  led  by  centrists  who  respect  civil 
lll)ertles  and  consensus  politics.  Since  1979, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina.  Uruguay 
and  Brazil  all  have  held  elections,  shaking 
off  military  control. 

Now  Is  the  time  these  new  democracies 
most  need  help  from  the  United  States.  The 
political  opening  that  has  taken  hold  in 
these  countries  has  not  t>een  followed  with 
success  in  tackling  their  severe  structural 
economic  problems.  As  Alan  Garcia,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  Peru,  stated  at 
the  40th  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
"We  are  faced  with  the  dramatic  cholne:  it  Is 
either  debt  or  democracy." 

Latin  America  li  saddled  with  a  regional 
debt  of  over  $360  billion.  Id  the  last  five 
years,  her  trade  with  the  Industrialised 
countries  has  fallen  sharply,  as  have  the 
prices  received  for  traditional  exports- 
copper,  silver  and  grain.  At  the  same  time, 
capital  flow  from  investors  and  banks  has 
disappeared  as  governments  have  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  sums  of 
money  they  borrowed  In  the  19708.  Latin 
America  has  turned  to  the  United  States 
and  International  agencies  such  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  help. 

It  Is  In  our  own  best  interest  to  help  these 
nations;  it  would  t>e  dangerous  for  Ameri- 
cans to  think  that  the  problems  associated 
with  the  debt  crisis  do  not  affect  them. 
Most  of  the  debt  is  owed  to  the  largest 
banks  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  If 
the  debtor  nations  default,  they  will  bring 
down  the  international  banking  system. 

The  IMF  believes  that  Increased  earnings 
from  the  sale  of  exports,  coupled  with  an 
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austerity  program  to  reduce  inflation,  will 
enable  these  countries  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  current  crisis. 

After  ttiree  years  of  this  program,  some 
South  American  countries  have  increased 
their  export  earnings  and  reduced  their  im- 
ports, but  inflation  still  is  rampant.  Nor  has 
the  IMF  program  been  useful  in  securing 
new  foreign  investment  or  producing  real 
economic  growth. 

Current  IMF  policy  relies  on  international 
trade  to  be  the  engine  that  provides  Latin 
America  with  a  healthy  balance  of  payment 
surplus,  which  in  turn  is  the  countries'  best 
chance  of  paying  off  the  debt.  The  element 
not  considered  in  this  otherwise  valid  policy 
is  the  present  slackening  of  international 
commerce.  The  difficulty  in  increasing  trade 
lessens  any  possibility  of  solving  their  di- 
lemma through  greater  exports. 

If  these  countries  spend  the  majority  of 
their  export  earnings  toward  the  payment 
on  the  Interest  of  the  debt,  scheduled  to  be 
more  than  $45  billion  this  year  alone,  they 
would  be  cutting  off  their  future  develop- 
ment. Spending  newly  generated  capital  on 
the  interest  of  the  debt  does  not  leave  any 
money  for  further  investment  in  modem 
macliinery  and  training.  Production  would 
continue  to  fall  and  paying  off  the  debt 
would  become  less  and  less  possible. 

Banks  will  not  move  on  their  own  accord 
to  btul  out  debtor  nations.  So  far,  the  U.S. 
government  has  not  seen  it  necessary  to 
become  involved  directly  In  the  crisis.  But 
now  is  the  time  to  put  our  stated  principles 
into  action. 

A  positive  step  forward  would  be  for  the 
U.S.  government  to  act  as  the  guarantor  of 
these  loans  through  international  financial 
organizations.  This  would  give  the  breath- 
ing space  to  these  new  democracies  to  enact 
austerity  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
working  to  improve  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  see 
these  democracies  thrive  and  flourish. 
Healthy  Latin  American  democracies  will 
better  meet  the  needs  of  their  peoples,  en- 
hance our  economic  and  security  interests 
and  chase  away  the  spectre  of  worldwide 
economic  collapse. 

Democracy  and  economic  progress  grow 
hand  in  hand,  but  do  not  come  easily.  They 
must  be  nurtured  with  more  than  words. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT.  H.R.  4600 


HON.  Bni  RICHARDSON 

or  NTW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  first  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Chairman  Udall  and  Chairman  Waxman  for  all 
of  their  hard  work  on  H.R.  4600,  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  In  light  of  the 
President's  veto  of  this  legislation  in  1984  and 
the  substantial  unmet  health  care  needs  of 
poor  Native  Anr>ericans,  their  efforts  to  nrHSve 
this  legislation  early  are  nrrast  appreciated.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  administration  will 
see  the  wisdom  and  the  need  for  signing  this 
bill  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico,  there  are  over  110.000  Native  Ameri- 
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can  reskjents.  My  congressional  district  has 
the  highest  Native  American  populatk>n  of  any 
district  in  the  country,  96,000  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  New  Mexkx}'s  Third  Congresskxial 
District  depend  on  the  Indian  Health  Care 
ServKe  for  their  medk»l  care,  and  wtiile  the 
leaders  of  ttie  Puebkis  and  reservatk}n  com- 
munities in  my  district  ire  working  hard  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  their  people,  unem- 
ployment remains  hi^n  and  health  care  needs 
are  many.  In  my  dis>rict,  almost  half  of  ail  ad- 
missions to  Indian  health  facilities  are  alcohol 
related;  infant  mortaln.  is  a  corKem  as  it  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Natk>n;  and  the  list  of  diseases  affecting  Indi- 
ans is  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Based  on  the  Constitutk>n,  numerous  trea- 
ties, statutes,  and  historical  development,  the 
United  States  has  assumed  a  unk]ue  moral 
and  legal  obligatron  to  provide  health  care 
services  to  the  Indian  people.  Inherent  in  this 
obligation  Is  the  responsibility  that  Indians 
enjoy  a  health  status  comparable  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Natk^n.  This  t>ill  would  go  a 
long  way  to  accomplish  that  goal  by  revising 
and  extending  through  fiscal  year  1989  the 
authorizatk}ns  under  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  for  health  personnel  training 
and  health  servk;es. 

Washington  bureaucrats  continue  to  tell  the 
Indian  people  ttiat  health  care  is  not  a  trust 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  callous,  uncaring 
"cost  benefit"  approach  of  this  administration 
to  the  health  care  needs  of  native  Americans 
and  its  disregard  for  our  constitutrenal  obliga- 
ik}ns  to  the  Indian  people.  I  see  extreme 
health  care  needs  that  are  unmet  on  the  res- 
ervatKHi  communities,  pueblos  and  urban 
areas  in  my  district  and  I  believe  that  human 
needs  are  more  important  than  management 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1976,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  In  recognition  of  the  extreme  deficiencies 
of  health  resources  for  our  native  American 
people.  New  programs  were  established  to  in- 
crease the  health  professional  manpower 
available  to  serve  native  Americans  and  to 
meet  the  growing  medk^l  r>eeds  of  Indians  in 
urban  areas.  While  signifk»nt  improvements  in 
Indian  health  conditkxis  have  resulted  from 
this  actk>n,  the  Indian  tribes  still  suffer  some 
of  the  most  severe  health  conditions  in  this 
Natk>n. 

A  vote  to  reauthorize  this  act  will  continue 
the  fight  to  improve  on  the  health  care  of  our 
native  Americans  nationwkle.  This  bill  would 
reauthorize  the  programs  and  efforts  in  Indian 
health  established  by  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  of  1976  for  the  next  3  years. 
It  would  make  major  improvements  in  the 
health  professkins  training  area  to  increase 
the  number  of  Indian  physKians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  professkinals.  In  the 
health  services  area,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
health  care  improvement  fund  to  target  addi- 
tk>nal  resources  to  those  tribes  that  are  most 
defrcient  in  health  care  services.  Emergency 
funding  proviswns  would  better  provide  for 
those  with  catastrophic  illnesses  and  medk»l 
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disasters.  Native  Americans  wtra  live  in  urttan 
areas  would  benefit  by  the  establishment  of 
plan  designed  to  assist  Indian  organizattons  In 
provkJing  health  care  and  referral  services  to 
Indians  in  urt>an  areas.  In  addition,  major  rerv 
ovatK>n  or  constructkin  projects  wouM  receive 
extra  attentk>n  and  review  by  requinng  ttw 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servk:es  to 
annually  submit  to  Congress  a  list  of  the  10 
top  priority  projects  that  need  actk)n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  address  the  No.  1  health  concern  of 
the  Navajo  Nation:  establishing  an  effective 
way  to  deal  with  a  growing  alcoholism  prob- 
lem. In  both  the  House  Energy  and  Conn- 
nrterce  and  Interior  Committee  bill,  a  proviston 
is  included  that  would  authorize  a  preventive 
Navajo  alcohol  rehabiiitatkin  and  demonstra- 
tk>n  program  to  rehat>ilitate  adult  Navajo  Indi- 
ans suffering  from  alcoholism  or  alcohol 
abuse.  A  recent  Indian  Health  Servkse  Report 
has  cited  ttiat  the  Navajo  Natkjn's  unmet  alco- 
hol treatment  need  is  $6  millon — IHS  spends 
SI  .8  million  per  year  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tkjn  for  tribal  alcohol  programs.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  all  admissions  to  IHS  facilities  serving 
the  Navajo  Reservation  are  alcohol-related — it 
is  time  to  devek)p  a  comprehensive,  effective 
approach  to  deal  with  this  growing  problem. 

Second,  I  am  confident  that  some  positive 
cost-sharing  suggestions  will  come  from  an- 
other one  of  my  amendments  incorporated 
into  the  bill  whkih  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  examine  ttie 
feasibility  of  entering  into  arrangements  for 
the  sharing  of  medk^al  facilities  arid  services 
between  IHS  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tk>n.  Everyone  will  win  if  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  sharing  of  medk»l  facilities  and 
services  can  be  wori^ed  out.  Lastly,  I  wanted 
to  highlight  a  preventive  health  care  amend- 
mevA  that  I  authored  that  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
House  bill.  That  provisun  will  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  evaluate  preventive  health,  health  pro- 
tectx>n,  and  the  health  promotion  needs  of 
Native  Americans  and  specifically  Identify  ttie 
sen/ices  that  are  necessary  to  nneet  such 
needs,  the  resources  required  and  ttie  re- 
sources that  are  already  available  that  might 
t)e  used  more  effectively  to  carry  out  preven- 
tive health  protection  and  promotion  needs  of 
Native  Americans.  Each  Indian  tribe  will  be  in- 
volved in  that  study  and  will  be  asked  to  iden- 
tify their  specific  needs.  It  is  time  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  that  k)oks  at  well-round- 
ed preventive  health  approach.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure — it  only 
makes  good  sense  to  explore  any  way  possi- 
ble to  hold  down  the  cost  of  health  care  and 
to  improve  on  the  overall  health  of  every 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the  Indian  health 
care  bill,  the  Congress  will  be  reaffirming  its 
commitment  to  Native  Americans  and  will  help 
to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Government  honors  its 
obligations  and  tiust  responsibilities  to  the 
Indian  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  strong  support  of  tNs  important 
legislation.  Thank  you. 
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THERE'S  MORE  TO  BANKING  AS- 
SISTANCE THAN  MEETS  THE 
EYES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODB  ISLAND 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSDfTATTVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  29,  1986 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
bank  supervisory  agencies  have  now  submit- 
ted legislatk)n  to  greatly  expand  their  power  to 
deal  with  so-called  emergency  situations  in- 
volving failed  and  failing  banks. 

The  emergency  powers  are  tantamount  to  a 
major  rewriting  of  the  Nation's  banking  laws, 
particulariy  the  McFadden  and  Douglas  Acts 
relating  to  interstate  banking.  The  new  powers 
wouk)  allow  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  grant,  by  administi-ative  fiat,  un- 
limited financial  assistance  to  banking  corpo- 
rations. 

The  legislation  offered  by  the  supervisory 
agencies  with  the  anticipated  approval  of  the 
administration  is  being  introduced  against  a 
backdrop  of  conflk:ting  statements  atxHJt  the 
depth  of  banking  problems  in  States  heavily 
dependent  on  energy  and  agriculture.  Some 
describe  ttie  situatk>n  as  a  "crisis";  others,  as 
a  "problem."  At  times  the  regulators  assure 
us  "the  situation  can  be  handled."  In  the  next 
breath,  they  are  up  seeking  sweeping  new 
powers. 

Many  will  argue,  with  some  valklity,  that  ttie 
administration's  emergency  bill  is,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  simply  an  immediate 
move  to  full  nationwkto  interstate  banking 
without  consumer  safeguards  or  protections 
against  concentrations  of  banking  and  eco- 
nomk:  power. 

Last  June,  the  Banking  Committee  dki 
report  on  interstate  banking  bill,  H.R.  2707, 
whkih  provkjed  for  interstate  banking  In  5 
years,  but  with  strict  criteria  to  assure  invest- 
ments in  communities  and  to  forestall  any 
undue  concentration  of  resources.  That  care- 
fully worked  out  interstate  bill,  with  its  cleariy 
defined  public  benefits,  has  languished  in  the 
Rules  Committee  since  last  June. 

Now,  under  ttie  guise  of  "emergency,"  the 
nx>ney-center  banks  seem  on  the  verge  of 
getting  their  interstate  "wish  list"  without  botti- 
ering  with  the  publk:'s  rights  and  protections 
incorporated  in  H.R.  2707. 

Clearly,  the  admlnisttation's  package  of 
bank  assistance  goodies  requires  a  full  deter- 
mination of  just  how  deep  the  current  banking 
problems  cut  in  the  energy  and  agricultural 
States,  what  alternative  remedies  may  exist, 
and  how  the  problems,  and  solutions,  impact 
on  ttie  healtti  of  the  Nation's  banking  system 
and  ttie  consumers  and  businesses  who 
depend  on  that  system  for  survival. 

Without  question,  many  in  ttie  banking  in- 
dustty  wouM  like  to  climb  aboard  the  adminis- 
tt'ation's  hastily  assembled  emergency  train 
and  leave  the  consumers  standing  at  ttie  sta- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  situationc— 
again  these  have  been  pooriy  defined— there 
exist  a  number  of  issues  which  cry  out  for  at- 
tention. Issues  which  the  Banking  Committee 
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and  ttie  House  have  been  trying  to  push 
against  ttw  apattiy  or  outright  opposition  of 
ttie  administration,  its  regulatory  appointees 
and  ttie  banking  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  strongly  ttiat  ttie 
"emergency  train"  not  be  flagged  out  of  the 
station  until  we  do  have  some  agreement  on 
some  other  issues  that  are  high  on  ttie  pub- 
lic's agenda. 

For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  on  the 
Banking  Committee  have  been  ttying  desper- 
ately to  have  banks  give  ttieir  customers 
access  to  ttieir  funds  in  a  timeiy  fashion.  On 
January  23,  ttie  House  passed  H.R.  2443 
whkih  woukj  set  schedules  for  ttie  maximum 
time  banks  could  hold  checks— a  landmartt 
piece  of  legislation  for  ttie  consumer. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  and  ttie  adminls- 
ti'ation  and  the  regulators  have  continued  to 
snipe  at  ttie  legislation— a  back  of  the  hand  to 
consumers. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  unregulated  nonbank 
banks  and  ttieir  potential  for  developing  a  vari- 
ety of  affiliates  pose  a  danger  to  the  banking 
and  enterprise  system  of  the  Nation.  On  June 
20  of  last  year,  we  passed  H.R.  20  to  stop  ttie 
end  mn  around  the  Bank  HoWIng  Company 
Act  ttirough  the  nonbank  bank  device.  The  Wll 
languishes  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  administration, 
the  bank  supervisors,  the  banking  industty, 
and  ottiers  to  raise  their  level  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Big  care  packages  may  be  needed  for  ttie 
industry  and  the  Insuring  fund  to  survive  ttie 
current  problems  as  ttie  administtation  sug- 
gests. But,  there  are  other  needs— of  k)ng 
standing— and  I  urge  that  the  pitch  for  bank 
assistance  not  be  so  nanow  as  to  turn  off  the 
American  public  who  must  stand  ready  to 
catch  any  banks  ttiat  fall  ttirough  the  safety 
net. 

By  request,  I  am  intt'odudng  the  supervisory 
agencies  and  possibly  the  admlnisttation's  bill. 
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The  ptoneers  of  the  community  fought  ttie 
hardships  of  settiing  in  ttie  Mojave  Desert 
and  ttie  resMents  of  Inyokem  today  enjoy  ttie 
fnjitt  of  ttieir  efforts.  They  have  not  forgotten 
ttieir  humble  beginnings,  but  ttiey  do  not  cling 
to  ttiem.  It  Is  refreshing  in  our  times  to  see  a 
people  so  concerned  wtth  ttieir  past  preearva- 
tion  and  ttieir  future  destination. 

While  ttie  population  of  Inyokem  is  but  a 
fraction  of  ttie  entire  Indian  WaUt  Valley,  Its 
contributions  are  substantial.  In  Inyokem  we 
can  see  all  of  ttie  ttiings  ttiat  comprise  our 
American  values— famHy  tradKton,  hard  work, 
and  appreciation  for  ttie  simple  ttiings  in  life. 
All  of  these  things  combined  make  Inyokem 
what  It  is  today:  an  Inspiring  example  of  an 
American  town. 

I  ask  you  to  join  ma  In  saluting  ttie  reaMents 
of  Inyokem,  the  oldest  community  In  ttie 
Indian  Wells  Valley  of  Kem  County,  CA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CITY  OP 
INYOKERN,  CA 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CALirORM lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  you  to  join  me  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  ttie  city  of  Inyokem,  CA.  on  its  77th 
birttiday. 

The  city  of  Inyokem  has  made  unk|ue  con- 
tributtons  to  ttie  development  of  not  only  the 
Indian  Wells  Valley  but  to  national  defense  as 
well.  Bordering  on  the  China  Lake  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  it  is  definitely  a  product  of 
the  technologkMl  society  but  remains  an  ex- 
ample of  the  slower,  simpler  life  of  yesteryear. 

The  Naval  Weapons  Center  attiacts  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  phase  of  industry 
and  development  In  the  Nation.  Top  defense- 
oriented  coi.>|.-anles  such  as  Northrop  Tech- 
notogy  Enterprise  Corp.,  and  Texas  Instm- 
ments  call  Inyokem  and  the  surrounding  area 
home.  The  Inyokern  airport  supports  over 
30,000  business  visitors  each  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGINIA  CHRIS- 
TINAT  AND  SHIRLEY  HENDER- 
SON 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JBtSIT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKlfTATZVIl 

Tuesday,  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  two  very  special  citizens,  who 
have  worited  tirelessly  for  the  Borough  of 
Matawan,  located  in  New  Jersey's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.  These  hard-working  and 
dedk»ted  women,  Virginia  Christinat  and  Shir- 
ley Henderson,  have  been  Involved  In  k>cal, 
county,  and  State  dvtc  and  Democratic  atfalrt 
for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Christinat,  a  member  of  the  Matawan 
Borough  Council  for  6  years,  has  sen/ed  as 
recreatbn  chainvoman,  finance  chalnAroman, 
police  commissioner,  and  council  preskjent.  In 
addition  to  these  activities,  she  has  been  ac- 
tively Involved  In  many  community  organlza- 
ttons,  such  as  the  Youtti  Senrices  Board,  ttie 
YMCA,  the  Matawan  Woman's  Club,  and  ttie 
Monmoutti  County  Qiri  Scouts. 

Mrs,  Henderson  has  been  a  committee- 
woman  more  than  10  years,  served  as  coun- 
dlwoman  for  3  years,  and  as  council  preskjent 
In  her  last  year  In  office.  She  has  been  very 
Involved  In  community  health  organizations,  at 
a  member  of  the  board  of  healtti,  the  welfare 
board,  and  the  First  Aid  Auxiliary. 

As  lifelong  residents  of  ttie  borough,  these 
two  women  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  ttieir  community  through  their  many 
years  of  generous  service.  It  Is  this  sense  of 
commitment  and  dedication  to  ttieir  families, 
the  people  of  their  community  and  to  local 
government,  which  makes  our  local  communi- 
ties sttong. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  our  warm  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Chris- 
tinat and  Mrs  Henderson  for  ttieir  many  years 
of  service  to  our  community. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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A       CEREMONY       OF       REMEM- 
BRANC^E  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  19S6 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  4,  the  Garden  Jewish  Center  of  Flushing, 
NY,  will  hold  a  special  program  and  ceremony 
of  rememt>rance  of  the  Holocaust  and  rededi- 
cation  of  the  Holocaust  Torah— the  Yom  Ha- 
Shoah  V'Ha  Ge'vurah  program. 

In  1964,  some  1,564  sacred  Torah  scrolls 
were  gathered  together  In  Prague  after  20 
years  of  disuse.  They  were  confiscated  by  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  Two. 

Dr.  Eva  Pallay,  consultant  and  chairperson 
of  the  Garden  Jewish  Center  Holocaust  Re- 
membrance Committee,  and  her  husband, 
Norman  Pallay,  deserve  commendation  for  in- 
teresting' several  synagogues  in  this  country, 
including  the  Garden  Jewish  Center,  in  acquir- 
ing a  scroll  on  permanent  loan. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Slomowitz,  Dr.  Pallay,  and 
memt)ers  of  the  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Committee  fwive  worked  hard  to  prepare  for 
this  Important  program  commemorating  the 
annihilation  of  6  million  Jews  in  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps. 

The  Holocaust  was  one  of  the  most  brutal 
chapters  in  all  of  human  history.  The  magni- 
tude of  destructk>n  has  no  precedent 

I  applaud  the  Garden  Jewish  Center  for 
hokjing  this  program.  We  cannot  forget  the 
Holocaust. 

We  should  consider  this  Holocaust  remem- 
brance not  only  as  a  memorial  to  the  dead, 
but  also  as  a  covenant  with  the  living — a  com- 
mitment to  keep  faith — to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  protect  those  peoples  who  may  be  subject- 
ed to  similar  treatment  in  the  future. 

Today  we  have  the  possible  danger  of  a 
Hokx^aust  ttiat  will  result  in  cultural  and  reli- 
gkxis  genocide,  and  obliterate  the  2V^-millk>n- 
member  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n. 

Although  individual  Soviet  Jews  will  not  end 
up  in  crematoria  or  gas  chambers,  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Soviet  Union  faces  the  very 
real  danger  of  extinction  as  final  as  the  fate 
whk:h  met  the  European  Jewish  community 
during  tfie  Holocaust.  The  Soviet  Jews'  unk^ue 
bonds  of  culture,  heritage,  religwn,  and  sense 
of  community  will  be  irretrievably  lost 

That  is  why  this  Sunday's  ceremony  is  so 
important  Not  only  are  we  rememt>ering  those 
wfK>  died  in  the  Holocaust,  but  we  are  reaf- 
firming our  commitment  to  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  to  human  life  and  dignity. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
DISPARITY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  ak)ng  with  several  of  my  colleagues  to 
call  attentk>n  to  a  very  serious  issue  which 
has  not  yet  been  afforded  appropriate  conskl- 
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eratton  by  this  body— the  Social  Security  ben- 
efit disparity  commonly  known  as  the  notch. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware  that  the  1977  Social  Security  financing 
amendments  were  intended  to  prevent  wtiat 
was  then  perceived  to  be  a  benefit  over  cont- 
pensation.  Instead,  however,  this  so-called  so- 
lutk>n  lias  resulted  in  an  unfair  and  penalizing 
disparity  between  ben*  fits  pakJ  to  individuals 
who  have  similar  work  records  but  were  born 
only  1  year,  or  1  month,  and  In  some  cases, 
just  1  day  apart. 

Since  this  issue  was  ''rst  raised  In  a  national 
forum,  I  have  received  literally  thousands  of 
letters  from  my  constituents  as  well  as  IndivkJ- 
uals  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey  asking 
that  Congress  take  actk>n  to  resolve  this 
gross  Inequity. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  indivkluals  so  negatively  affected  by 
the  notch  were  the  children  of  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  heroes  of  Worid  War  II  wtK> 
have  become  the  respected  parents  arxj 
grandparents  of  nKxIem  America.  Their  ef- 
forts, their  dedk^ation,  and  their  work  has  pro- 
vkled  the  backbone  for  this  Nation's  great- 
ness. Should  these  people  then  be  allowed  to 
suffer  such  an  Inequity? 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislatk>n,  H.R.  1916, 
which  outlines  steps  for  developing  recom- 
mendatk>ns  to  remedy  the  notch,  I  am 
pleased  that  Chairman  Roybal  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  will  t>e  considering  this 
important  issue  on  May  15  in  a  hearing  here 
in  Washington.  In  light  of  strong  support  for 
notch  reform,  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  take  steps  toward  resolving  the 
notch  disparity. 

Aboushing  "Notch-Pay"  Bias 

Dear  EIoitor:  It  was  President  Jimmy 
Carter  and  his  Democratic  Congress  who, 
ttirough  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  Act  of  1977,  created  the  infa- 
mous and  outrageous  age  discrimination  and 
segregation-based  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  law  known  as  "Notchpay." 

This  dastardly  amendment  provides  that 
aU  people  l)om  between  1917  and  1921  re- 
ceive less  Social  Security  than  persons  of 
other  birth  years.  The  loss  would  l>e  at  least 
$100  per  month  at  age  65  plus  $55  at  age  65 
for  the  spouse;  plus  all  monetary  gains 
through  the  armual  cost  of  living  increase 
occurring  every  January.  "Notch-pay"  start- 
ed in  1981.  The  al>ove  figures  are  for  an  in- 
dividual who  earned  eligible  maximum  earn- 
ings relative  to  highest  Social  Security  pen- 
sions. 

Congress  has  created  a  horrible  inequity. 
It  has  "segregated"  aU  the  notch  people 
into  a  group  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  also  discriminated  by 
"age,"  contrary  to  the  discrimination  laws. 
The  Congress  knows  very  well  that  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  states  that  there  shall  l>e 
"no"  discrimination  toward  age,  sex,  color, 
religion,  disability,  national  origin  and  so 
on. 

The  word  "no"  is  al>solute  and  clear,  and 
yet  the  Congress  violated  the  laws  of  our 
land. 

In  this  notch  group  are  millions  of  people 
of  all  denominations,  ethnics,  color,  and  reli- 
gions; but  above  all,  there  are  millions  of 
World  War  II  veterans.  These  men  fought 
for  this  country  and  won  the  greatest  and 
most  devastating  war  in  the  history  of  man. 
Is  this  the  proper  way  to  treat  these  mil- 
lions of  veterans  and  their  spouses? 
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Much  has  been  said  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment given  to  the  Vietnam  veteran,  and 
rightfully  so.  How  al>out  the  World  War  II 
vet?  He  has  lost  a  good  chunk  of  his  Social 
Security  pension  for  life  because  he  was 
bom  at  the  wrong  time,  but  he  was  bom  at 
the  right  time  to  go  to  war! 

I  spoke  to  Rep.  James  Saxton  in  reference 
to  this  notchpay  injustice.  He  said  that  Rep. 
Christopher  Smith  (R-4th  Dist.)  has  spon- 
sored bUl  HR1916.  It  is  cosponsored  by  Rep. 
Saxton.  The  bill  is  due  for  congressional 
action  in  April.  This  bill  would  eliminate  the 
1917-1921  notch  years. 

So.  come  on!  Don't  Just  read  this  letter,  do 
something! 

Call  or  write  to  your  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators. Demand  that  the  national,  state, 
county,  and  local  chapters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  push  for  pas- 
sage of  Bill  HR1916.  All  you  veterans  push 
and  demand  that  your  VFW  and  Amvet  or- 
ganizations do  the  same.  Women's  and  reli- 
gious groups  should  and  must  also  push  for 
passage  of  HR1916. 

Everyone  of  the  millions  being  denied 
their  rightful  Social  Security  pension  can 
use  the  lost  money.  So  fight  for  it.  The 
Social  Security  Fund  is  solvent  and  it  can 
absorb  the  cost. 

Charles  F.  Marra, 

Manahawkin. 

Current  Cosponsors  of  H.R.  1916 

Ackerman.  Applegate.  Bedell,  Bennett, 
Bentley.  Berman.  Bevill,  Biaggi,  Bllirakis, 
Boehlert,  Boucher,  Burton  (IN),  Busta- 
mante.  Campbell.  Carr.  Chappell.  Chappie. 
Coats.  Cobey.  Collins.  Conte.  Craig. 

Daniel.  Daub,  Derrick,  Dicks,  Donnelly, 
Dreier,  Dymally,  Erdrelch,  Evans  (ID, 
Faimtroy,  Oallo.  Oarcia,  Oilman,  Gray  (IL), 
Orotberg. 

Horton.  Hutto,  Hyde,  Ireland,  Jones  (NO, 
Kaptur,  Kasteiwieier,  Kolter,  Lagomarslno, 
Lightfoot,  Lowery  (CA),  Mavroules, 
McDade,  McGrath.  McKeman,  Mikulski, 
Molinari.  Mrazek,  Murphy,  Neal,  Nichols. 

Nielson.  Panetta,  Perkins,  Price.  Rahall, 
Rinaldo,  Rodino,  Roe,  Rose,  Roybal. 
Saxton,  Sharp,  Siljander,  Stokes,  Torricelll, 
Traxler.  Weber.  Wise,  Wolf,  Wortley, 
Yatron,  Young  (AK). 

H.R. 1916 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  sind  Human  Services  to  de- 
velop recommendations  for  correcting  the 
disparities  in  the  computation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "notch  problem")  which  were  caused 
by  the  eiuictment  (in  1977)  of  the  present 
formula  for  computing  primary  Insurance 
amounts  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that— 

( 1 )  millions  of  Americans  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  changes  which  were  enacted 
in  1977  in  the  formula  for  determining  pri- 
mary Insurance  amounts  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  individuals  bom  after  1916  whose  work 
records  are  otherwise  Identical  to  work 
records  of  those  bom  in  1916  are  sharply 
and  unfairly  penalized  by  the  present  for- 
mula changes; 

(3)  some  compensatory  alteration  in  bene- 
fit formulas  is  desirable  to  mitigate  the  ben- 
efit differentials  being  experienced  by 
reaching  age  65  in  1982  and  thereafter;  and 


(4)  the  bill  H.R.  1917  and  other  bUls,  now 
before  the  99th  Congress,  are  designed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  unintended  adverse 
effects  of  the  1977  changes  on  older  work- 
ers. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  benefit  disparities  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (commonly  known  as 
the  "notch  problem")  which  were  caused  by 
the  implementation  of  the  present  formula 
(enacted  in  1977)  for  determining  primary 
insurance  amounts  under  that  title.  The 
study  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  such  disparities  on  social  security 
beneficiaries  of  various  birth  years  after 
1916  and  an  analysis,  by  age  category,  of  the 
impact  on  beneficiaries  of  the  changes  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1917  and  other  bills  address- 
ing the  notch  problem  which  are  presently 
before  the  99th  Congress.  The  study  shall 
also  identify  and  analyze  any  other  changes 
which  the  Secretary  feels  would  better 
ensure  a  more  equitable  treatment  for  such 
beneficiaries  in  each  such  category. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  a  report,  based  on  the 
study  required  under  section  2,  setting  forth 
the  Secretary's  proposals  for  correcting  the 
disparities  referred  to  in  such  section  and 
for  otherwise  ensuring  a  more  equitable 
treatment  of  beneficiaries  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  recommendations  for  a  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate period  of  time  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Secretary's  proposals; 

(2)  a  detailed  comparison  of  benefit  levels 
for  each  age  and  earnings  level  under  cur- 
rent law  and  under  the  Secretary's  propos- 
als; and 

(3)  a  cost-impact  analysis  with  respect  to 
each  proposal. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  In  the  study 
under  section  2  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  required  by  section  3.  Not  later 
than  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  that  Office's  evalua- 
tions, conclusions,  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  methodologies  used  and  analy- 
ses made  In  the  Secretary's  study  under  sec- 
tion 2  and  regarding  the  proposed  changes 
contained  in  the  Secretary's  report  based  on 
such  study. 


VALUE  ADDED  TAX  IS  A  BAD 
IDEA 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Tuetday,  April  29, 1988 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  Eu- 
ropean experience  with  the  value-added  tax 
and  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment when  it  funds  a  new  tax  source,  the  only 
directkx)  the  value-added  tax,  which  passed 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Superfund  bill,  can 
go  is  up. 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading 
U.S.  conservative  voices— Human  Events— in 
an  edKorial  that  cited  the  experience  in  Euro- 
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pean  countries  which  began  with  small  VAT 
whk:h  steadily  Increased. 

Also  menttoned  is  the  penchant  of  the  U.S. 
Government  whksh,  when  finding  a  new  tax 
source,  Invaribly  accelerates  the  rate.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  Federal 
Income  tax  and  Social  Security  taxes  which 
began  very  modestly  and  have  spiralled  over 
the  years. 

As  we  prepare  to  go  to  conference  on  Su- 
perfund, let  us  review  these  two  examples,  as 
documented  In  Human  Events. 

[From  Human  Events,  Oct.  12, 19861 
Look  Oirr  for  "Supertax" 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
The  bin  before  Congress  goes  by  the  name 
of    "Superfund."    referring   to   money   set 
aside  for  handling  toxic  wastes.  A  more  ap- 
propriate title,  however,  might  be  "Super- 
tax." 

Waiving  for  the  moment  the  merits  of  the 
Superfund  idea  itself  (where  there  Is  plenty 
to  debate),  the  most  novel  and  dangerous 
thing  about  the  current  legislation  Is  the 
method  proposed  to  pay  the  bills:  A  value 
added  tax  (VAT)  of  .08  percent,  applied 
across  the  board  to  some  30,000  manufactur- 
ing companies  with  upwards  of  tS  million  In 
annual  sales. 

Under  present  law.  the  fund  Is  financed 
from  a  fairly  narrow  tax  base— an  Import  on 
petroleum  and  chemical  firms  by  which  a 
dozen  companies  pay  some  70  percent  of 
total  costs.  The  agrument  that  these  Indus- 
tries are  not  the  only  source  of  the  problem 
and  shouldn't  bear  the  burden  by  them- 
selves has  some  appeal.  The  notion  of  a 
vidue  added  tax  on  manufacturing— the 
embryo  of  a  national  sales  tax— does  not. 

To  gauge  the  worth  of  this  proposal,  we 
need  only  more  note  the  present  fiscal 
plight  of  the  federal  government,  the  histo- 
ry of  VAT  In  Europe  where  It  Is  used  exten- 
sively, and  the  general  track  record  of  Uncle 
Sam  when  he  Is  given  a  brand-new  source  of 
money.  Putting  all  that  together.  It's  hard 
to  avoid  concluding  the  Superfund  In  this 
case  Is  a  pretext,  rather  than  the  real  objec- 
tive. 

The  federal  government,  as  we  all  know,  is 
currently  looking  down  the  barrel  of  $200- 
billion  annual  deficits,  caused  by  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  spending,  The  Idea  of  push- 
ing through  a  hike  In  personal  income  tax 
rates  to  pay  for  all  this  outlay  Is  a  non-start- 
er. President  Reagan  Is  pledged  against  It, 
and  the  fate  of  Walter  Mondale  In  last  fall's 
election,  when  he  promised  such  an  In- 
crease, left  little  doubt  about  the  feelings  of 
the  public. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  the  spending 
forces  would  dearly  love  to  get  another 
source  of  revenue.  A  national  sales  tax,  from 
their  standpoint,  would  be  Ideal.  Diffused 
throughout  the  economy  and  hidden  In  the 
prices  of  goods  we  buy,  It  would  be  con- 
cealed effectively  from  the  taxpayer.  Once 
in  place.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  raise 
than  a  tax  subtracted  from  our  paychecks. 

At  .08  per  cent,  VAT  would  be  relatively 
sinall  and  painless,  but  would  bring  In  at>out 
$1  billion  annually,  on  current  estimates.  At 
a  full  1  per  cent,  It  would  bring  In  about  112 
billion,  and  at  10  per  cent  $120  billion.  With 
such  a  money-raising  device  at  hand,  and 
with  spending  Interest  dominant  in  Con- 
gress, the  tempUtlon  would  be  nearly  Irre- 
sistible to  push  the  rates  continually  higher. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  In 
Europe.  Sweden,  for  instance,  adopted  a 
VAT  In  1969  at  11  per  cent;  by  1980  It  was 
up  to  23.6  per  cent.  Denmark  adopted  one  In 
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'67,  at  10  per  cent;  by  1080.  the  rate  was  23 
per  cent.  The  Netherlands  adopted  VAT  In 
'69  at  12  per  cent,  and  a  decade  later  It  had 
climbed  to  18  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  other 
European  nations  have  VATi  In  the  same 
range,  though  the  rates  of  increase  are  gen- 
erally less  steep. 

Just  as  significant  Is  the  history  of  tax- 
and-spendlng  programs  In  this  country.  The 
Invariable  pattern  Is  to  start  out  small,  on 
the  assumption  that  nobody  will  object  to  a 
tiny  program  for  a  worthy  purpose.  Then, 
once  the  mechanism  is  in  place  and  the 
principle  esUbllshed,  the  spending/taxing 
effort  steadily  accelerates.  Such  wu  the 
case  with  food  stamps.  Medicare  and  other 
projects  of  the  Great  Society. 

More  to  the  point,  such  has  been  the  case 
with  taxes.  When  the  federal  Income  tax 
was  first  adopted.  It  affected  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  U.8.  population  and 
brought  In  less  than  1  per  cent  of  personal 
Income.  Today,  nearly  everyone  pays 
Income  tax,  and  top  rates  have  gone  as  high 
as  90  per  cent  (the  maximum  rate  today, 
after  the  '81  rate  reductloiu,  Is  "only"  60 
per  cent). 

Much  the  same  has  occurred  with  Social 
Security  taxes.  These  started  out  as  a 
modest  1  per  cent  on  the  first  83,000  of 
wages,  paid  by  employee  and  employer  alike 
(for  a  total  of  2  per  cent).  In  1940.  the  maxi- 
mum annual  tax  was  $60.  Today  the  com- 
bined rate  U  14  per  cent  on  the  first  $89,600 
of  wages.  The  maximum  annual  tax  Is 
$6,400,  and  heading  up. 

Viewing  that  history,  and  considering  the 
tremendous  pressure  for  still  more  spending 
and  still  more  taxes  to  pay  the  bills.  It  Isn't 
hard  to  predict  what  would  occur  If  we  had 
VAT.  We  have  repeatedly  let  this  kind  of 
camel  get  his  nose  under  the  tent,  and  have 
wound  up  with  a  gigantic,  hungry  herd  in- 
doors with  us.  VAT  could  well  turn  out  to  be 
the  biggest  and  most  ravenous  of  them  all. 


AMERICAN  LATVIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  CELEBRATE  36TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItXPRISEIfTATIVn 

Tuetday,  ApHl  29, 1988 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  many  Americans  of  Latvian  herit- 
age. Latvian  Americans  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  richness  and  success  of  our 
society,  deeply  involved  In  civic,  educational, 
charitable,  and  religious  activities.  They  have 
also  been  one  of  the  true  defenders  of  free- 
dom around  the  worid,  and  have  actively 
worked  to  promote  the  democratic  principles 
and  bask:  human  righu  which  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  our  own  society. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  modem 
times  that  LaMans  In  the  U.S.S.R.  stilt  suffer 
under  the  heavy  hand  of  Soviet  oppressk>n. 
Denied  basic  human  rights,  with  all  manlfesta- 
ttons  of  cultural  klentlty  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
they  have,  nevertheless,  valiantly  and  coura- 
geously maintained  their  traditions  and  herit- 
age. They  have  not  lost  their  thirst  for  free- 
dom and  they  should  sen/e  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  I  have  a  deep  respect  for  these 
people  and  their  efforts  to  overcome  the 
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brutal  and  relentless  Soviet  tyranny.  I  have  ac- 
tively worked  in  support  of  the  Latvian  cause 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  their  freedom 
is  achieved. 

On  May  2-4  of  this  year,  several  hundred 
leaders  of  Latvian  American  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  will  gather  in 
Washington,  CXD,  to  attend  the  35th  annual 
Congress  of  the  American  Latvian  Associa- 
tion. Ttvs  is  a  most  noteworthy  event,  and  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Ck>NQRESSiONAL 
Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release  from  the 
ALA  which  provides  details  about  the  event  as 
well  as  the  Latvian  people. 
American    Latvian    Association   to    Cxle- 

BRATE  35th  Anniversary  in  Washinoton, 

DC,  May  2-4,  1986 

RocKviLLE,  MD.— Leaders  of  Latvian 
American  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  will  gather  In  Washington, 
£>C  May  2-4,  1986.  to  attend  the  35th 
annual  Congress  of  the  American  Latvian 
Association  in  the  United  States.  Inc.  (ALA). 

The  event  wUl  commemorate  the  35th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  national  or- 
ganization, which  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  on  February  24.  1951.  The  3-day 
Congress  will  also  review  activities  of  the 
previous  yaer  and  elect  the  Executive  Board 
for  1986-87.  All  activities  will  take  place  at 
the  Quality  Inn,  Pentagon  City.  Va. 

The  ALA  is  a  non-profit  organization  cre- 
ated for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Its  members  Include  individuals  as 
weU  as  nearly  200  secular  and  religious  Lat- 
vian American  organizations.  Among  its 
goals  are: 

Promote  cultural  cooperation  l)etween 
Americans  of  Latvian  descent  and  other 
Americans. 

Further  the  aspirations  of  the  Latvian 
nation  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  people  of 
Soviet-occupied  Latvia. 

Promote  the  teaching  and  understanding 
of  the  Latvian  language,  history  and  cul- 
ture. 

"The  steady  growth  of  the  American  Lat- 
vian Association  over  the  last  35  years  is  a 
testimony  to  the  commitment  and  unity  of 
the  Latvian  American  people,"  states  Aris- 
tids  Laml>ergs,  president  of  the  ALA. 

"WhUe  we  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  richness  and  cultural  diversity 
of  the  United  States."  Lamliergs  added,  "we 
also  have  a  unique  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  occupied  Latvia,  who  no  longer 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  choice,  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  the  freedom  of  religion.  Over  the 
last  three  decades  the  Latvian  American 
people  have  demonstrated  their  undjring 
support  for  the  democratic  principles  exem- 
plified by  the  United  States.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  must  continue  to  worit  with  our 
fellow  Americans  for  a  more  just  world 
where  Latvia  can  once  again  take  its  right- 
ful place  aimong  the  free  nations." 

In  addition  to  providing  charitable  assist- 
ance to  Americans  of  Latvian  descent,  the 
ALA  also  helps  coordinate  and  sponsor  Lat- 
vian American  cultural  events,  schools,  con- 
tinuing education  courses,  museums,  sport- 
ing events  and  other  activities.  It  also  pro- 
vides information  about  the  Latvian  people 
and  their  concerns  to  the  U.S.  government, 
press  and  educational  institutions. 

Among  the  ALA's  noteworthy  activities: 

The  establishment  of  The  Latvian  Studies 
Center  in  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  which 
serves  as  a  dormitory  and  lecture  center  for 
Latvian  American  students  pursuing  a 
degree  In  Latvian  studies  at  Western  Michi- 
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gan  University.  The  Studies  Center  houses 
the  largest  Latvian-language  library  in  the 
United  States. 

The  annual  publication  and  promotion  of 
new  boolcs  in  the  Latvian  language.  malUng 
it  the  second  largest  publisher  of  Latvian- 
language  l>oolis  in  the  United  States. 

Creation  of  a  Latvian  Museum  at  the  As- 
sociation's headquarters  in  Rockville,  Mary- 
land. The  museum  includes  exhibits  on  Lat- 
vian history,  geography,  and  culture,  and 
features  a  recreation  of  a  traditional  tum- 
of-the-century  Latvian  country  home.  It  is 
one  of  three  such  museums  in  the  United 
States  supported  by  the  American  Latvian 
Association. 

Publication  of  the  English-language  LAT- 
VIAN NEWS  DIGEST,  which  serves  as  a 
source  of  news  and  information  alMut  Latvi- 
an people  and  issues  to  the  American  public, 
government  and  press. 

Co-founder  of  the  Joint  Baltic  American 
National  Committee,  (JBANC)  a  Washing- 
ton, DC  l>ased  committee  which  serves  as  a 
liaison  tietween  Baltic-American  national  or- 
ganizations and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. JBANC  celebrates  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  its  establistiment  on  April  27, 1986. 

Participating  member  in  the  World  Feder- 
ation of  Free  Latvians  (WFFL),  an  interna- 
tional organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
aspirations  for  self-determination  and 
human  rights  among  Latvians  in  Soviet-oc- 
cupied Latvia.  As  a  meml)er  of  WFFL.  the 
ALA  participated  in  the  1985  Baltic  Tribu- 
nal Against  the  Soviet  Union  in  Copenha- 
gen, and  is  Etctive  in  providing  information 
and  assistance  to  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  regarding 
himian  rights  in  occupied  Latvia. 

For  additional  information  al>out  the 
American  Latvian  Association,  or  the  May 
2-4  Congress,  contact  Ojars  Kalnins.  Public 
Relations  Director,  at  (301)  340-8174. 


April  29, 1986 


HOW  CAN  OUR  NATION  AFFORD 
NOT  TO  PAY? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker— 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  America  has  at 
least  developed  a  consciousness  al>out  the 
environment,  with  scores  of  organized 
groups  worrying  about  pollution,  toxic 
waste,  acid  rain,  endangered  species,  and  the 
waste  of  natural  resources.  Yet  one  precious 
natural  resource,  in  limited  quantity  and 
vital  to  the  nation's  future,  is  largely  ig- 
nored, and  few  seem  concerned  with  its 
tragic  waste.  The  resource  is  the  supply  of 
gifted  children,  in  whose  tiny  noggins  much 
of  the  future  of  this,  or  any  other  nation,  is 
locked  up. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  article  recently 
published  in  the  Houston  Post  entitled, 
"Nation  Will  Pay  if  Nothing  Is  Done  To  Help 
the  Gifted  Child."  It  is  certainly  an  apt  descrip- 
tion of  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  estimated  2 
million  gifted  arxj  talented  students  who  are 
unserved,  underserved,  or  incorrectly  served 
by  our  Nation's  educational  system.  They  face 
special  barriers  to  a  quality  education,  barriers 
which  unfortunately,  continue  to  be  over- 
looked by  this  Nation's  educational  policymak- 
ers. 


To  address  this  area  of  special  education,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  3263,  The  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children  and  Youth  Education  Act  I 
am  joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort  by  81  of  my 
colleagues  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibiUty  to 
ensure  that  the  best  and  brightest  of  our  Na- 
tion's students  are  adequately  and  effectively 
served  by  our  educational  system. 

This  bill  will  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
support  State  and  local  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  youth.  It  also  encourages  the  de- 
velopment of  earty  identification  programs  to 
identify  gifted  and  talented  youth.  Unless  the 
special  abilities  of  gifted  and  talented  chiklren 
are  devekjped  during  their  elementary  and 
secondary  school  years,  their  special  poten- 
tials for  assisting  the  Nation  may  be  lost. 

As  states  in  the  Department  of  Education's 
report,  ours  is  truly  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  We 
can  do  much  to  address  this  problem  by 
adopting  H.R.  3263,  which  provides  a  modest 
approach  to  an  educational  issue  slowly 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  It  is  tremendously 
important  to  our  entire  society  that  these  cre- 
ative and  intellectual  talents  be  Identified,  de- 
veloped, and  utilized.  The  future  of  this 
Nation — arid  ttiat  of  the  worid — depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  creative  imagination  of  our 
next  generation. 

As  the  Houston  Post  article  concluded, 
"Unless  we  take  our  gifterd  children  in  hand 
and  nourish  them,  the  Nation  will  pay  a  high 
price  20  and  30  years  hence." 


April  29, 1986 


ELIZABETH  SMITH  OATOV 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the 
privilege  of  honoring  a  remarkable  woman 
whose  leadership  and  accomplishments  have 
illuminated  the  way  for  milltons  of  younger 
women  seeking  careers  in  publk:  life.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith  Gatov,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  she  is  my  longtime  friend 
and  my  constituent  in  Kentfield,  CA.  This 
week  she  is  celebrating  her  75th  birthday,  and, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Elizabeth  Gatov. 

Elizat>eth  Smith  Gatov  is  perhaps  most 
wi(iely  known  as  ttie  former  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 
However,  she  also  has  a  long  record  of 
achievements  in  business  and  community  af- 
fairs as  well  as  in  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Gatov's  record  of  prominent  service  on 
corporate  boards  of  directors,  as  a  distin- 
guished lecturer,  as  a  deputy  labor  commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  California,  as  a  founda- 
tion trustee,  and  as  a  national  chair  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  unique  among  women 
of  her  generation.  The  excellence  which  char- 
acterized her  performance  in  these  challeng- 
ing positions  made  her  a  role  model  for  the 
generations  of  women  who  followed  her. 

One  of  the  other  major  areas  of  interest  in 
Mrs.  Gatov's  life  has  been  the  rights  of 
women  and  children.  Through  her  determina- 


tion to  provkje  women  access  to  reproductive 
health  services,  she  became  involved  with 
Planned  ParenthocxJ  as  a  local  board  member 
and  later  as  the  organization's  first  national 
public  affairs  director.  Her  legislative  advocacy 
on  the  issue  of  reproductive  rights  has  been 
responsible  for  enactment  of  progressive  leg- 
islation at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

In  recent  years,  her  own  experience  as  a 
widow  faced  with  a  series  of  confusing  finan- 
cial decisions  led  Mrs.  Gatov  to  write  a  book, 
"Widow  in  the  Dark."  as  a  primer  on  the  fun- 
damentals   of    financial    management    for 

When  Elizabeth  Smith  Gatov  retired  from 
national  political  life,  a  colleague  gave  her  this 
tribute: 

Widely  read  In  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policy  Issues,  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
battle  against  social  injustice,  experienced 
In  the  "old  politics"  of  party  and  precinct 
organization  and  the  "new  politics"  of  tele- 
vision, computers,  and  polls,  objective  and 
detached  when  giving  advice  but  passionate- 
ly loyal  when  committed,  Llbby  Gatov  rep- 
resents all  that  is  best  In  American  politics. 
Respect,  trust,  and  integrity— her  life  is  a 
personal  testimonial  to  the  glory  of  the 
democratic  process  at  its  l>e8t. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  inspired  and 
gukled  by  Elizabeth  Gatov's  example  know 
tills  to  be  tiue  and  thank  her  for  what  she  has 
given  to  us. 
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in  1955,  now  stands  there— a  landmark  of  the 
town. 

Archlbishop  Mark  has  also  offered  prayers 
at  the  opening  sesstons  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  During  Worid  War  II,  he  kept  In  ck)se 
contact  with  the  315  members  of  the  parish 
who  served  during  ti>e  war. 

The  archbishop  was  followed  by  Father 
Peter  Melech,  and  the  current  pastor.  Father 
Taras  Chubenko,  who  was  named  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  All  of  these  indivkjuals  have  given 
freely  of  their  many  talents,  and,  with  the  ca- 
thedral's faithful  parishioners,  have  helped  to 
establish  Its  enduring  and  gukling  presence  in 
our  midst. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  the  many 
church  organizations  that  were  established 
eariy  In  the  life  of  the  parish  and  have  contin- 
ued in  their  generous  service  to  this  day.  The 
oldest  organization  is  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Pati^onage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  addi- 
tion, is  St.  Ann's  Auxiliary,  P.T.A.  Men's  Club, 
Senkx  and  Junkx  Chapters  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  League  Church  Choir,  altar  boys, 
Ukrainian  dance  groups  and  Ukrainian  school. 
As  St.  Demetrius  commenwrates  Its  75th 
year,  it  Is  appropriate  to  recall  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Mark:  "What  has  been  accom- 
plished Is  indeed  miraculous."  The  parish- 
ioners can  look  on  the  history  of  their  parish 
with  great  pride,  as  we  extend  to  them  our 
deepest  appreciation  and  admiration. 
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donate  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  City 
of  Hope  for  cancer  research.  The  organliatlon 
also  supports  the  Wilmington  Boys  and  Qlrts 
Club,  and  the  local  young  girts  Softball  league, 
while  conducting  drug  and  diabetes  aware- 
ness programs,  a  wlklemess  camp  for  deaf 
children,  and  a  youth  exchange  witti  Japanee* 
service  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  It  with  great  pdde  that  rrry 
wife,  Lee,  loins  me  In  honorirtg  the  Wilmington 
Lions  Club  on  Its  golden  annlvertary.  This  ex- 
ceptional servkM  organization  has  honorably 
served  our  community  tor  the  past  50  years, 
and  it  is  our  distinct  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
Wilmington  Lions  Club  for  a  job  well  done  and 
to  wish  the  organization  and  all  those  affiliated 
with  It  all  the  best  In  the  years  ahead. 


HONORING  THE  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  ST.  DEMETRIUS 
UKRAINIAN  ORTHODOX  CA- 
THEDRAL 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attentk>n  of  the  Con- 
gress a  very  significant  anniversary  to  take 
place  on  May  18,  1986,  when  St.  Demetrius 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Cathedral  located  in  Car- 
teret, NJ,  will  commemorate  its  75th  year. 

St.  Demetrius  has  had  a  long  and  full  histo- 
ry over  its  75  years.  The  cathedral,  its  clergy, 
and  its  parishioners  have  always  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  life  and  growth  of  our  area,  and 
tt)eir  influence  has  extended  far  and  wide,  as 
true  pillars  of  the  Ukrainian  faith. 

Their  journey  since  the  first  days  of  the 
parish  in  1909  and  its  official  consecration  in 
1911,  has  been  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
dedication  and  commitment.  The  eariy  years 
of  the  cathedral  were  mari<ed  by  hard  eco- 
nomic times  during  the  Depression,  yet  the 
good  will  and  generosity  of  the  parishioners 
prevailed.  The  progress  of  the  parish  was 
indeed  astionomical,  through  the  devotion  of 
the  parishioners  and  their  pastor,  the  beloved 
Archlbishop  Mart<  Hundiak,  known  as  Father 
John  and  his  parishkjners  at  St.  Demetrius. 

He  became  pastor  of  St.  Demetrius  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1932,  and  his  legacy  is  felt  In  every 
comer  of  the  church.  Under  Archbishop 
Mark's  leadership,  St.  Demetrius  parish  ac- 
quired a  tract  of  land  in  1936  on  whtoh  the 
Ukrainian  pavilion  was  built  in  1937.  The 
modem  St.  Demeteius  Community  Center  built 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  WILMINGTON  LIONS  CLUB 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  dis- 
tinct honor  to  rise  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Wil- 
mington Lions  Club  on  a  tiuly  mometitous  oc- 
casion. Chartered  in  1936,  the  Wilmington 
Lkjns  Club  will  be  celebrating  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary on  April  30, 1986.   . 

One  of  our  area's  finest  service  organiza- 
tions, the  Lkjns  Club  has  been  searching  out 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  community  and 
its  citizens  for  half  a  century.  In  1955,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  local  Lions  Clubs,  the  Wil- 
mington Lions  Club  opened  the  Lions  Drag 
Stiip  in  an  effort  to  lure  young  people  and 
their  cars  off  the  streets  and  provide  them 
with  a  safe  facility  designed  for  drag  racing. 
By  1972,  when  the  racing  strip  closed,  the 
Lions  Club  had  raised  $500,000  whk:h  was 
donated  to  local  charities. 

Today,  the  Wilmington  Lions  Club  continues 
to  exhibit  its  strong  commitment  to  community 
sen/ice.  The  local  Lions  District  Mobile 
Screening  Unit  conducts  annual  glaucoma  and 
hearing  tests  in  Wilmington,  while  a  group  of 
Lions  Clubs  purchased  $1  million  worth  of  eye 
equipment,  including  laser  technology,  which 
is  utilized  at  the  Saint  Johns  Hospital  in  SanU 
Monica.  The  Wilmington  Lions  Club  also  pur- 
chases glasses  for  needy  individuals  and  fur- 
nishes white  canes  for  ttie  blind.  In  addition, 
the  Lions  Club  loans  wheel  chairs  to  ttK>se 
with  temporary  needs. 

Witti  ttie  hope  that  a  cure  for  cancer  will 
soon  be  discovered,  Vne  Wilmington  Lions 


SAN  JACINTO  DAY 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRISKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  29. 1886 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
commemoration  of  San  Jacinto  Day  and  ttiis 
sesqulcentennial  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  on  April  21,  1836,  ttw  most  impor- 
tant battie  in  Texas  history  was  fought:  ttie 
batUe  of  San  Jacinto  which  won  Texas  Its  in- 
dependence from  Mexico. 

The  battle  of  San  Jacinto  occurred  on  a  pe- 
ninsula where  ttie  Buffak)  Bayou  and  the  San 
Jacinto  River  converge,  at  a  site  which  now 
lies  within  my  district.  There,  a  group  of  783 
farmers  and  merchants  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  even  Gennany  banded  to- 
gettier  to  meet  Santa  Anna's  Mexican  forces. 

For  more  than  5  weeks  before  the  battie 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  had  been  retreating,  wrap- 
ping his  sti'ategy  In  mystery  to  battle  a  much 
superior  Mextean  Army  nearing  1,500  well- 
equipped,  well-ti-alned  soldiers.  This  final 
battle,  coming  after  the  dramatic  fall  of  the 
Alamo  and  the  massacre  at  Goliad,  could  not 
bek>st. 

Through  Gen.  Sam  Houston's  retreat,  Santa 
Anna's  supply  lines  had  drawn  longer  and 
more  difflcutt  to  defend  against  tt>e  back- 
woods tactics  first  used  against  the  colonial 
British.  With  the  afternoon  Sun  at  tt>eir  backs 
and  Gen.  SanU  Anna's  troops  taking  their 
dally  siesta,  Sam  Houston's  troops  took  only 
18  minutes  to  defeat  Santa  Anna.  Texas  was 
an  independent  nation  at  last. 

On  tills  battlefield  now  stands  ttw  San  Ja- 
cinto Monument,  which  I  have  visited  often 
with  my  family.  More  ttian  a  symbol  of  a  single 
victory,  the  San  Jacinto  Monument  stands  in 
memory  of  Texans'  long  stiojggle  for  freedom. 
It  stands  as  well  as  a  reminder  of  the  buming 
desire  for  independence;  the  freedom  to  raise 
a  family  wittKJUt  being  told  which  church  to 
attend,  or  how  many  acres  of  land  you  can 
own;  for  publk:  education;  for  no  taxation  wtth- 
out  representation. 

Texans  are  unusually  proud  because  we 
have  tt)e  unique  honor  of  a  double  heritage. 
When  Texas  was  an  independent  nation,  the 
fall  of  the  Alamo,  ttie  Goliad  massacre,  and 
ttie  battie  of  San  Jacinto  became  our  symbols 
of  independence. 
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However,  Texans  never  forget  that  those 
farmers  and  merchants  that  won  our  inde- 
pefKlence  were  the  grandchildren  of  the  colo- 
nists who  defeated  ttie  great  British  Army  In 
1776.  Just  as  we  are  proud  of  our  State's  her- 
itage, we  in  Texas  are  also  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  50  American  States.  From  1776,  to  1836, 
to  1986,  the  t)attle  for  freedom  continues. 


HONORING  MRS.  NORMA  FILIOS 
ON  HER  15TH  TRIP  TO  WASH- 
INGTON WITH  STUDENTS 
FROM  THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  DEAF 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  HASSACHUSETTS 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this 
moment  to  acknowledge  the  dedication  which 
^4orma  D.  Filios  has  exhibited  toward  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Northampton,  MA. 

This  year,  1986,  marks  the  15th  and  final 
year  Mrs.  Filkjs  will  serve  as  the  senior  advis- 
'  er  for  the  Clarke  School  students'  yearly  trip 
to  our  Nation's  Capitol.  It  is  for  Mrs.  Filios' 
tireless  efforts  toward  the  students  at  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  that  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  this  caring  and 
devoted  teacher. 

Throughout  the  years  that  Mrs.  Filios  has 
accompanied  the  senior  students  on  their  trips 
to  Washington,  she  has  not  only  coordinated 
tt>eir  activities,  but  has  also  encouraged  their 
independence  while  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  invaluable  skills  that  the  students  learn 
from  Mrs.  Filios  during  their  stay  in  Washing- 
ton remain  permanent  lessons  to  those  indi- 
vkjuals  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  t>e 
guided  by  this  remarkable  woman. 

Mrs.  Filios  Is  stepping  down  from  her  posi- 
tion as  tfie  senior  adviser  but  she  is  not  retir- 
ing from  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf.  Al- 
though future  senkirs  will  not  be  able  to  bene- 
fit from  Mrs.  Filios'  terrifk;  gukjance  on  their 
senkx  trip  I  am  sure  that  she  will  touch  their 
lives  in  sonrra  way  during  their  years  at  the 
Clarke  School. 

Mrs.  Filios,  we  salute  you  for  a  job  well 
done. 


LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF-  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1,  the 
Lucas  County  Council  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  will  be  conducting  its  annual  Loyal- 
ty Day  Program.  Loyalty  Day  was  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1958. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  worked  closely  with 
this  exceptkjnal  veterans  organization.  Their 
work  is  an  inspiration  to  our  entire  community. 
Their  patriotism  is  strong  and  steady  as  is  evi- 
derK^d  by  their  commitment  to  a  first-rate 
Loyalty  Day  ceremony. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  congratulating  and 
thanking  the  Lucas  County  Council  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  their  eternal  vigi- 
lance to  the  principles  which  have  made  our 
country  strong  and  free.  Organizatk>ns  like  the 
VFW  remind  us  each  ar>d  every  day  just  how 
beautiful  our  flag  is  and  Vne  great  sacrifk^s 
that  have  been  made  on  her  behalf.  When  I 
see  the  AnDerican  flag  proudly  flying  over  tfie 
U.S.  Capitol  on  May  1 ,  I  will  t>e  thinking  atx>ut 
the  Lucas  County  Council  of  the  VFW  and 
Loyalty  Day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRIDA  TEAGUE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  ttie  most  remarkable  women  in  my 
district. 

Mrs.  Alfrida  Poco  Teague  of  Santa  Paula, 
CA,  was  recently  recognized  by  Interface  of 
Ventura  County  as  the  1986  recipient  of  Inter- 
face's honors  for  her  long  involvement  in 
youth  work  and  ottier  causes  for  social  uplift. 

Mrs.  Teague  has  been  cited  as  an  extraordi- 
nary person  of  vitality,  empathy,  enthusiasm 
and  compassion — all  hallmarks  of  a  very 
lovely  lady.  Sfie  has  spent  over  24  years  as  a 
volunteer  in  improving  the  county's  juvenile 
justice  system.  She  also  served  as  the  first 
woman  grand  jury  foreman  in  Ventura  County 
history. 

Alfrida  and  her  husband  Milton  have  been 
married  for  61  years  and  have  worked  togeth- 
er in  ranching  and  civic  activities  for  all  those 
years.  Alfrida  was  the  sister-in-law  of  my  pred- 
ecessor, the  late  beloved  Charies  Teague. 

I  wish  Alfrida  and  Milton  many  more  years 
together  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
a  salute  to  a  wonderful  lady. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  AND  NATIVE 
AMERICANS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFdUilA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  with 
my  colleague  Representative  Gary  Acker- 
man,  I  introduced  the  Youth  Suicide  Act  of 
1986.  While  most  of  us  are  now  aware  of  the 
growing  tragedy  of  youth  suicide,  I  would  like 
today  to  focus  on  how  this  tragedy  has  affect- 
ed one  particular  group  of  our  society— the 
native  American  Indian. 

Last  year  alone  there  were  11  suickjes  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation  located  in  central 
Wyoming.  The  victims  were  all  young  men  be- 
tween 14  and  25  years  of  age.  They  were, 
with  one  exception,  members  of  the  Wind 
River  Arapahoe  tribe.  Two  hanged  themselves 
in  the  Riverton  City  Jail,  at  least  five  had  alco- 
hol readings  well  above  the  legal  limit  and 
three  more  killed  themselves  after  going  to  fu- 
nerals for  one  of  the  others.  Only  two  left  sui- 
ckje  notes — but  even  these  provide  no  clue 
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as  to  wtiy  tf>ese  young  men  took  such  drastic 
steps. 

Historically,  suickles  of  Native  American 
males  has  been  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age—50  per  100,000  in  the  15-24  age  group 
compared  to  20  per  100,000  natkjnwkle.  But 
the  recent  epidemk:  has  pushed  the  Arapahoe 
figures  to  more  than  300  times  the  national 
average.  The  words  of  the  local  coroner  re- 
flect ttie  frustratran  of  the  whole  tribe,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do  at>out  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think 
anyt>ody  else  does." 

Although  we  are  still  searching  for  the  an- 
swers to  this  rash  of  suickjes,  we  do  have 
some  clues.  Many  Indians  feel  disenfran- 
chised from  mainstream  American  life,  and  re- 
jected by  ttie  dominant  culture.  This  has  led  to 
emotional  isolatk>n,  and  frustratkin  at  the  in- 
ability to  achieve  self-fulfillment.  This  same 
k>ss  of  self-esteem  has  already  manifested 
itself  in  the  high  rate  of  alcoholism  prevalent 
on  many  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cleariy  time  that  we  ad- 
dress this  terrible  loss  of  human  life.  I  believe 
that  the  Youth  Suk:ide  Prevention  Act  of  1986 
will  go  some  way  to  help  combat  the  problem, 
but  we  must  also  pay  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  ethnic  minorities  in  this  country  wtio 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  vicious  cycle 
of  despair  and  isolation  which  can  result  in 
suk:ide.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
giving  full  backing  to  Federal  programs  aimed 
at  alleviating  this  tragedy  and  invite  your  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Youth  Suicide  PreventkHi 
Act  of  1986. 
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THE  FUEL  USE  ACT  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  REPEALED 


THOMPSON'S  CELEBRATES  100 
YEARS 


HON.  J.  ALEX  McMillan 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1986 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thompson 
Children's  Home,  located  in  Chariotte,  NC,  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  on  May  3.  It 
deserves  recognition  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"Thompson  Orphanage"  was  originally  or- 
ganized by  St  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
1886  to  provide  home  to  children  without  par- 
ents. Today,  the  home  is  a  residential  treat- 
ment center,  assisting  children  who  are  men- 
tally disturbed  and  abused.  The  children  are 
educated  at  an  on-campus  school  certified  by 
our  local  school  system. 

Some  20  children,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12,  live  at  Thompson,  usually  residing  in 
the  facility  from  1  to  2  years. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  about 
Thompson  that  should  be  noted.  Although 
they  receive  a  minimum  contribution  from  the 
local  government,  Thompson's  goal  is  to 
remain  financially  self-sufficient,  as  they  have 
been  for  most  of  their  100  years.  The  work 
performed  there  is  funded  almost  entirely  by 
private  donations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Thompson  Chil- 
dren's Home,  its  staff,  board  and  supporters 
for  the  past  100  years  of  success  and  wish 
them  many  more  years  of  service  to  our  chil- 
dren. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

or  WIST  viRonriA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  29,  1986 
Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  the 
United  States  must  formulate,  and  stick  with, 
an  energy  policy  that  is  premised  upon  the 
long-term  energy  security  of  ttie  Nation  and 
whk;h  is  resilient  to  the  cyclical  nature  of 
energy  supply  and  demand. 

Needless  to  say,  despite  attempts  to  set  in 
place  and  maintain  such  a  policy,  we  as  a 
natk)n  are  still  very  much  hostage  to  the  pre- 
vailing political  winds  when  it  comes  to  energy 
policy.  We  have  not  learned  our  lesson  from 
history,  forgetting  the  oil  shocks  and  natural 
gas  shortages  of  the  1970'8.  Energy  compla- 
cency is  the  order  of  the  day,  because  today, 
energy  prices  are  low  and  supplies  are  abun- 
dant 

As  such,  there  are  those  who  are  now  sys- 
tematnally  attempting  to  dismantle  any  sem- 
blance of  the  long-term  energy  policy  this 
Nation  has  set  in  place.  It  is  far  easier  to  react 
to  the  current  energy  situation  with  shortsight- 
ed "remedies."  It  takes  courage  to  consider 
the  long-term  ramifications  of  such  "reme- 
dies" and,  unfortunately,  in  this,  we  are  often 
woefully  inadequate. 

And  so,  the  effort  to  repeal  the  remaining 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum in  new  electric  utility  powerplants  as 
provided  by  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  is  gaining  steam. 

Even  though  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration's most  recent  energy  outlook  states 
that  the  total  annual  U.S.  supply  of  natural  gas 
is  expected  to  remain  relatively  constant 
through  1995,  there  are  those  who  would 
place  this  valuable  energy  resource  under 
new  electric  utility  boilers. 

Even  though  the  EPA  states  that  the  cur- 
rent excess  capacity  of  natural  gas  is  project- 
ed to  diminish  early  in  the  next  decade  be- 
cause reserve  additions  do  not  keep  pace 
with  production,  there  are  those  who  would 
jeopardize  the  availability  of  this  valuable 
energy  resource  to  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  users  by  repealing  the  Fuel  Use 
Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  simply  will  not  tw  such  a 
dramatic  increase  in  our  natural  gas  resource 
base  to  justify  a  policy  of  promoting  the  burn- 
ing of  natural  gas  as  a  utility  boiler  fuel.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  must  give  priority  to  residen- 
tial, commercial  and  industrial  users  of  natural 
gas  as  we  continue  into  an  age  of  uncertain 
gas  availability. 

Prudence  dictates  the  retention  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act.  For  once,  let  us  look  to  the  future 
when  formulating  energy  policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

USDA'S  IMPLEMENTA'nON  OF 
THE  DAIRY  TERMINATION 
PROGRAM  HAS  HAD  DEVAS- 
TATING IB4PACT  ON  U.S. 
CATTLE  INDUSTRY 
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FOOD  STAMP  BOIANNESS 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29, 1988 

Mr.  STALLINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  this  body  the  severe  and  immedi- 
ate impact  on  the  U.S.  cattle  martlet  resulting 
from  USDA'S  implementation  of  the  Dairy  Ter- 
mination Program.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  very 
much  aware  that  cattle  prices  fell  by  an  aver- 
age of  $2  to  S6  per  hundredweight  in  the  first 
week  following  USDA's  announcement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  required  dairy  cattle  liquida- 
tion would  occur  in  the  first  period  of  the 
buyout  program— from  April  1  through  August 
31.  These  sharp  price  declines  have  already 
cost  cattle  producers  as  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion and  losses  are  mounting  each  day.  There 
is  little  question  that  USDA's  irresponsible 
handling  of  the  dairy  buyout  has  had  an  abso- 
lutely devastating  Impact  on  an  already  belea- 
guered livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  action  must  be  taken 
by  USDA  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
their  own  regulatkins.  Secretary  Lyng  has  an- 
nounced that  USDA  woukJ  purchase  red  meat 
in  proportton  to  the  excess  slaughter  and  has 
authorized  additional  export  credit  guarantees 
to  market  U.S.  t>reeding  livestock  to  Mexico 
and  has  made  offers  to  sell  a  total  of  29,000 
head  of  cattle  to  Iraq,  Indonesia,  Turitey,  Mo- 
rocco and  Egypt  under  the  USDA  Export  En- 
hancement Program.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Department's  performance  record  on 
actual  purchases  of  red  meat  is  dismal.  If  not 
practically  nonexistent.  It  cleariy  has  not  been 
enough  to  counter  the  effects  of  heavy  over- 
supply  and  plummeting  prices  in  the  cattle 
market  over  the  last  couple  weeks. 

Congress  must  insist  that  USDA  take  further 
actkjn  to  implement  an  orderiy  marinating 
buyout  as  specified  in  the  law  by  spreading 
out  dairy  herd  disposal  more  evenly  over  the 
next  18  months.  As  a  sUrt  USDA  should 
allow  dairy  producers  who  were  accepted  Into 
the  first  disposal  period  to  voluntarily  shift 
their  slaughter  to  either  the  second  or  third 
periods  to  help  reduce  the  cun'ent  oversupply. 
USDA  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  200,000 
cows  scheduled  for  slaughter  in  the  first 
period  could  be  shifted  to  later  periods.  Con- 
gress must  also  insist  that  the  Department 
follow  through  on  the  Secretary's  most  recent 
commitment  to  purchase  pound-for-pound  the 
additional  red  meat  that  has  come  on  the 
maritet  as  a  result  of  the  Dairy  Termination 
Program. 

We  must  also  support  legislation  that  has 
been  introduced— House  Resolution  418  and 
H.R.  4591— that  call  for  restraints  on  the  im- 
portation of  live  cattle  and  beef  products  into 
the  United  States  during  the  termination  pro- 
gram. Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  must 
provide  continual  vigilance  over  the  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  the  dairy  buyout  and  red 
meat  purchase  programs  are  carried  out  in  a 
more  responsible  manner. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOCSI  OP  RIPRESCNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  wo 
were  treated  to  another  example  of  the  un- 
common meanness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  ruled  that  money  earned  from  sell- 
ing blood  shall  be  counted  as  earned  Income 
for  food  stamp  eligibility  purposes.  Current 
income  ceilings  are  $436  per  month  for  an  in- 
dividual; $888  for  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiere  are  our  priorities?  You 
can  sell  oyster  shells  and  racehorses  and  get 
a  tax  break.  If  you're  an  oil  company,  a  real 
estate  developer  or  a  defense  contractor,  the 
Government  can't  seem  to  open  your  loop- 
holes wkle  enough.  But  if  you  want  to  sell 
your  blood  to  help  put  food  on  the  table  of 
your  poor,  hungry  family,  you  get  taxed  in  the 
form  of  reduced  food  stamp  benefits.  We 
spend  billions  on  the  production  of  weapons 
that  will  spill  blood  but  tax  the  sale  of  bkx>d 
that  could  save  lives. 

What  are  the  motivations  for  this  policy?  Is 
entrepreneurial  behavkx  to  be  encouraged 
only  In  wealthy  people  who  may  eventually 
contribute  some  of  their  earnings  to  the  Re- 
publican Party?  Or  perhaps  are  sonne  worried 
that  they  may  one  day  receive  blood  from  a 
(God  forbkll)  poor  person?  Certainly  this 
cannot  have  been  done  for  budgetary  pur- 
poses. Let's  be  real.  How  much  money  could 
all  the  food  stamp  recipients  who  are  not 
queasy  around  needles  make  selling  blood? 
And  if  It's  being  done  to  protect  against  fraud, 
this  administration  has  reached  new  lows  of 
sanctimony.  After  all  the  cooked  budget 
books,  all  the  improprieties  of  Reagan  ap- 
pointees, all  the  influence  that  has  been 
crassly  and  cynically  sold,  do  these  guys  think 
they  can  score  ethical  points  by  nickel-and- 
diming  a  few  welfare  mothers?  Come  on,  Mr. 
President,  let's  be  consistenti 


UNIFORMED  AND  OVERSEAS 
CITIZENS  ABSENTEE  VOTING 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1986 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  along  with 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  HUTTO,  and  Mr.  Schumer,  I  introduced 
H.R  4393,  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act. 

This  simple  but  important  proposal  wouM 
allow  overseas  voters— both  military  and  civil- 
ian—the opportunity  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions when,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they 
fail  to  receive  their  regular  absentee  ballots  in 
time. 

I  wouM  like  to  urge  those  who  have  not  yet 
joined  us  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4393  to  do  so. 
And  I  would  like  to  share  an  excellent  letter  I 
received  recently  from  Ms.  Beatty  B.  Brasch, 
Election  Commisstoner  of  Lancaster  County, 
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NE.  Her  letter  captures  wtuit  I  think  are  sever- 
al of  the  most  important  points  atxxjt  H.R. 
4393:  that  the  concepts  contained  in  the  bill 
are  realistic;  tt^t  they  are  important;  and  that 
they  would  be  easy  to  implement.  I  commend 
Ms.  Brasch's  thoughtful  comments  to  the  at- 
/    tention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 
OmcK  or  Election  Commissioner, 

Lincoln,  NE,  April  3,  i983. 
ALSMnrr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Elections, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Swift:  This  letter  is  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  blank  absentee  ballot 
for  military  and  overseas  citizens.  After 
reading  in  the  Election  Administration  Re- 
ports, information  on  the  Federal  Blank  Ab- 
sentee Ballot.  I  feel  that  the  concepts  de- 
scribed are  realistic  and  would  l>e  easy  to 
implement. 

It  is  important,  as  election  officials,  to  do 
anything  we  can  to  protect  a  person's  voting 
lights,  and  your  proposal  is  one  means  of 
achieving  this  goal. 

At  present,  the  legislature  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  is  considering  a  proposal  to 
extend  the  absentee  voting  deadline  from  35 
to  45  days.  This  certainly  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  if  we  also  had  a  blank 
absentee  l)allot,  it  would  help  assure  that  all 
citizens  could  vote. 

I  especially  like  the  provision  that  if  the 
voter  completes  and  mails  a  special  blank 
absentee  ballot  and  subsequently  receives  a 
regular  absentee  ballot,  the  voter  could 
complete  the  regular  absentee  ballot  and 
return  it.  If  it  was  received  in  time,  the  Elec- 
tion Office  could  then  count  the  regular 
ballot,  and  the  special  Federal  absentee 
ballot  would  not  be  counted. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Beattt  B.  Brasch, 
Election  Commissioner. 
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teachers.  At  Pioneer  High  School  you  will  hear 
high  praise  from  the  faculty  and  students  for 
the  climate  and  history  of  success  at  the 
campus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Eicholtz  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  dedication  and  service  to  the 
student  txxJy  and  community.  His  duties  in- 
cluded overseeing  the  instruction  of  2,000  stu- 
dents, staff  management,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  an  effective  liaison  to  parents 
and  community  memt)ers. 

After  spending  32  years  in  education, 
Robert  plans  on  spending  his  well-deserved 
retirement  traveling,  golfing,  fishing,  and  back- 
packing with  his  wife  Beverly.  He  will  continue 
to  be  Involved  in  education  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Schools  in  a  school 
effectiveness  unit. 

I  wish  Mr.  Ek:holtz  and  his  wife  all  the  best 
during  his  retirement.  His  service  and  dedica- 
tk>n  will  be  missed  by  the  students  of  Pioneer 
and  people  of  the  Whittier  Unksn  High  School 
District. 

MR.  BERTEL  H.  SCHMIDT,  NEW 
YORK  STATE'S  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  FOR  1986 


HONORING  PIONEER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  ROBERT  L. 
EICHOLTZ  FROM  THE  WHIT- 
TIER UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OFCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  join  me  In  honoring 
the  service  and  career  of  Mr.  Roljert  Eicholtz. 
Mr.  Eicfwitz  has  served  as  principal  of  Pioneer 
High  School  for  7  years  and  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

As  a  principal,  Robert  Eicholtz  exemplifies 
the  qualities  that  outstanding  educators  must 
have  to  t>e  successful.  He  is  caring,  charis- 
matk:,  energetic,  demanding,  and  student-ori- 
ented. Under  his  leadership,  Pioneer  High 
School  received  national  attention  as  a  leader 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students. 
In  1983,  Pioneer  was  honored  with  a  visit  from 
President  Reagan  and  national  recognition  as 
an  outstanding  school. 

The  formula  of  achievement  created  by 
Rot)ert  Ek:holtz  for  Pioneer  is  his  commitment 
to  excellence  and  his  interest  in  students  and 
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lion  investment,  Switz's  opened  a  40,000- 
square-foot  store  featuring  a  60-foot  clock 
tower  on  South  Bay  Road  in  North  Syracuse. 
Since  1954,  ttie  number  of  Switz's  employees 
has  more  than  doubled,  from  70  to  150. 
Annual  sales  volume  is  about  $6  million,  about 
a  twentyfold  increase  over  two  decades  ago. 

On  May  14,  Mr.  Bert  SchmkJt  will  be  hon- 
ored at  ceremonies  in  Albany.  On  May  19,  our 
community  will  fete  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  On- 
ondaga Community  College.  The  next  day,  on 
May  20,  Mr.  Schmidt  will  be  here  in  Washing- 
ton where  he  will  be  among  candidates  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  selection  of 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  singular  pride  that  I 
bring  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Mr.  Bertel  H.  Schmidt. 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1986 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
years,  we  have  heard  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  speak  eloquently  about  the 
importance  of  providing  more  jobs  and  better 
wage  opportunities  for  all  Americans  wfio  are 
able  to  work.  And  although  we  in  America 
continue  to  strive  to  assist  hard-core  unem- 
pk}yed  groups  to  get  a  firm  foothold  on  ttie 
ecorK>mic  ladder,  we  now  enjoy,  in  our  great 
Natron,  one  of  the  most  sustained  economic 
recoveries  in  modern  history. 

Albeit  whatever  laws  and  policies  imple- 
mented by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tk}n  to  encourage  this  recovery,  credit  for  this 
happy  phenomenon,  for  the  most  part,  must 
be  given  to  the  genius  of  innovative  American 
entrepreneurs,  most  especially  those  who  risk 
their  resources  to  create  and  expand  small 
businesses. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  indi- 
viduals is  my  constituent  and  friend,  Mr.  Bertel 
H.  Schmidt,  the  president  and  co-owner  of  a 
wonderful  and  remarkable  enterprise,  Switz's 
General  Store  in  North  Syracuse,  NY. 

To  hear  customers  describe  Switz's  as  a 
"unique  variety  store"  is  one  of  history's 
greatest  understatements.  Take  my  word  on 
that.  What  people  want,  Switz's  has  got. 

So  it  is  no  accident  that  Bert  Schmidt  has 
won  the  honor  of  New  York  State's  Small 
Business  Person  for  1986. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Bert  Schmidt  began 
managing  a  3,800-square-foot  store  owned  by 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Mark  B.  Switz.  Under 
Bert  Schmidt's  skilled  and  imaginative  guid- 
ance, Switz's  rapidly  expanded,  first  to  8,000 
square  feet,  then  to  18,000  square  feet  as  the 
variety  and  volume  of  merchandise  grew  and 
clientele  mushroomed. 

In  the  summer  of  1984.  following  a  $3  mil- 


UNITED  BLACK  FUND  14TH 
ANNUAL  VICTORY  LUNCHEON 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29. 1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentkm  of  tf>e  Congress  the  14th 
Annual  Victory  Luncheon  of  the  United  Black 
Fund  of  Greater  Washington  to  be  held  on 
June  4.  1986,  in  the  Sheraton  Washington 
Hotel  between  1 1 :30  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 

Presiding  will  be  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolari<,  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  the  United  Black  Fund, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Among  those  who  will  be 
honored  are:  the  Honorable  Marion  S.  Barry, 
Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the  Mal- 
colm X  Day  Committee,  for  their  contributions 
for  the  betterment  of  society. 

This  year's  luncheon  theme  is  "The  Black 
Family /Year  2000."  During  the  past  17  years 
the  United  Black  Fund  has  played  a  critical 
role  in  strengthening  the  black  family,  and  in 
providing  assistance  and  opportunities  to 
those  in  need.  Today,  the  United  Black  Fund 
assists  65  participating  member-agencies  and 
grants  emergency  funds  to  numerous  qualified 
nonprofit  organizations  that  render  community- 
oriented  services  within  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  United  Black  Fund  has  become  the 
largest  black  fundraiser  in  the  Nation,  the  first 
with  full  payroll-deduction  privileges  within  the 
Federal  campaign;  it  is  the  only  one  to  have  a 
partnership  with  the  United  Way.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  United  Black  Fund  is  an  example,  for 
all  across  this  Nation  to  follow,  in  creating 
ways  to  assist  those  in  need. 

Throughout  the  last  17  years,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  people  have  been  helped  by 
the  United  Black  Fund.  I  encourage  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  join  the  United  Black 
Fund  at  its  1 7th  Annual  Victory  Luncheon. 


QETTYSBURO  HOSPITAL  AUXIL- 
IARY CELEBRATES  86TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

HON.  WnJJAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  29.  1986 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  the 
Gettysburg  Hospital  Auxiliary  is  celebrating  its 
65th  anniversary.  The  auxiliary  was  organized 
in  1921  by  Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Stover  and  has  had 
a  positive,  long-lasting  impact  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  Gettysburg  Hospital. 

In  the  beginning,  the  auxiliary  provided 
home-canned  fruits,  vegetables,  preserves, 
potatoes,  and  eggs  to  the  hospital  kitchen,  in 
addKion  to  sewing  everything  from  curtains  to 
bedsheets  for  the  then  fledgling  hospital.  By 
the  time  the  first  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  on  March  17,  1921,  the  auxiliary's 
sewing  committee  had  sewn  more  than  1.800 
items. 

But  times  change,  and  so  dkj  the  role  and 
contributions  of  the  auxiliary.  The  auxiliary 
became  more  involved  in  providing  financial 
support  to  the  hospital,  used  primarily  to  pur- 
chase medical  equipment  and  expand  hospital 
facilities.  In  1925,  for  example,  they  gave  a 
major  gift  for  the  building  of  the  Nurses  Home. 
Since  that  time  they  have  provided  the  hospi- 
tal with  a  communications  center  and  surgical 
table,  nuclear  medicine  equipment,  stress 
testing  equipment,  and  a  coronary  care  moni- 
tor, and  teletrace  pacemaker  equipment— just 
to  name  a  few. 

This  group  of  volunteers  now  stands  1,000 
strong  in  membership  and  I  believe  each  and 
every  one  of  them  deserve  to  receive  special 
recognition  for  their  contributions  to  Gettys- 
burg Hospital  and  the  community  in  which 
they  reside. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
want  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Gettys- 
burg Hospital  Auxiliary  on  the  occasion  of  its 
65th  anniversary. 
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lem  is  considered  too  trivial  for  Ernestine's 
compassion  and  quk:k  mind. 

Continually  responding  to  the  needs  of 
others.  Ernestine  Toles  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  She  has 
sen/ed  as  a  liaison  to  the  State  Foster  Parent 
Organizatton,  as  a  liaison  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Foster  Program,  and  as  a  li- 
aison to  a  Better  Program.  She  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  State  of  Foster  Parent  Association  and 
the  Chikj  Care  Management  Systems. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  congratulate  Er- 
nestine Toles  on  this  joyous  occasion.  We 
wish  Ernestine,  her  husband  Willy  and  their 
children— Rhonda,  Vincent,  and  Michael— all 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ERNESTINE  TOLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  IH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  29, 1986 
Mr  GRAY  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  distinct  honor  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a<  woman  who  has  worked  unselfishly  for 
the  past  35  years  to  build  a  better  Philadel- 
phia through  her  profound  dedication  to 
human  sennces,  civic  activities,  and  philan- 
thropies. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Toles  is  a  dear  friend  and 
distinguished  constituent  who  is  retiring  from 
27  years  of  service  in  the  social  work  profes- 
sion with  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Human  Services. 

Mrs.  Toles  is  a  social  wori<er  who  works 
with  children  and  youths— our  future  genera- 
tion. On  any  one  day  Ernestine  can  be  seen  in 
any  number  of  places.  While  the  problems 
that  she  deals  with  may  vary,  one  thing  is  the 
same;  she  treats  everyone  equally.  No  prob- 


WILKES-BARRE  BASKETBALL 
TEAM  TRIUMPHS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

y  OP  PDm  BYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ApHl  29,  1986 


Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tk>n  the  accomplishments  of  the  boys  basket- 
ball team  of  G.A.R.  High  School  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  PA. 

This  year  the  G.A.R.  team  became  the 
class  AA  Eastern  State  Champions  In  high 
school  basketball.  These  boys  had  a  stellar 
season,  distinguished  by  a  record  of  29  wins 
and  3  losses.  After  taking  the  championship  at 
the  Robert  McGrave  C.Y.C.  Christmas  Tourna- 
ment, G.A.R.  went  on  to  win  the  division  2  title 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley  League.  High  school 
athletics  offer  young  people  the  opportunity  to 
develop  personal  character  and  the  ability  to 
work  as  a  team,  as  well  as  athletic  prowess. 
The  boys  basketball  team  of  G.A.R  High 
School  exemplify  the  best  aspects  of  high 
school  sports. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  able  leadership  of  the  coach, 
John  Hopkins  and  assistant  coach.  Paul 
Brown,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  entire 
team:  Bill  Callahan,  captain;  Greg  Skrepenak, 
Joseph  Flynn;  Pat  Uberaski;  John  Snyder; 
Andy  Macko;  Al  Melnich;  Anthony  Harris; 
Scott  Konieski;  Kevin  Brew;  Merit  Gabura; 
Bmce  Szczecinski;  George  Webby;  Leo 
Webby;  Scott  Callahan;  Tony  Konieski;  David 
Boyal;  and  Davk)  Koretz.  The  giris  and  boys 
behind  the  scenes  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  fine  basketball  team  deserve  spe- 
cial recognltton;  managers:  Brian  Miller, 
Joseph  Stavish,  Gary  Johnson,  P.J.  Roman- 
oski,  Robert  Harris.  Paul  Rushton;  statisti- 
cians: Robert  Glowacki;  Stephen  Housenick; 
Amy  Pashinski;  and  Donna  Makaravage;  and 
the  trainer,  Joseph  Mare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  a  special  pride  In  the 
accomplishments  of  the  young  people  in  my 
congresstonal  district,  and  its  a  pleasure  to 
share  this  pride  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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MR.  QEJDENSON'S  BILL  WOULD 
HELP  IN  NONDEFENSE  JOBS 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNICnCVT 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRI8ENTATIVU 

Tuesday,  ApHl  29, 1986 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  communities  around  the  Natk>n  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  their  economk:  livelihoods.  The  eyes 
of  every  defense  worker,  and  of  every  worker 
In  defense-dependent  communities,  are  turned 
to  Washington  each  year  as  Congress  de- 
bates the  defense  budget.  One  vote  by  Con- 
gress, or  one  decision  by  the  Presklent.  can 
devastate  an  entire  regton's  economy. 

For  this  reason,  I  today  Introduce  the  Eco- 
nomic Diverslfteatton  Promotton  Act  of  1966. 
This  legislatton  will  target  vocatk>nal  educatk)n 
funds  at  communities  whteh  are  moving  away 
from  dependence  on  defense  dollars  or  have 
already  experienced  a  major  defense  contract 
cutback. 

This  bill  establishes  a  partnership  program 
with  the  private  sector  to  train  and  retrain 
workers  In  defense-dependent  communities 
for  work  In  the  nondefense  sector.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  these  programs  wW 
come  fi'om  non-Federal  sources,  such  as  in- 
dustry and  business,  while  the  other  50  per- 
cent will  come  from  Federal  grants  to  States. 
The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  may  be  in 
the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  oontributkjns. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislatton  hat 
become  apparent  as  defense-dependent  com- 
munities, most  recently  the  area  surrounding 
the  General  Dynamics  facility  in  Quincy,  MA, 
stmggle  to  reorient  their  economy  and  find 
jobs  for  their  unemployed  workers. 

A  defense  contract  cutback  has  a  much 
larger  negative  impact  on  a  community's 
economy  than  other  types  of  factory  shut- 
downs as  defense-related  industries  and  facul- 
ties cause  the  proliferation  of  smaller  defense 
subcontractors  and  support  Industries  In  the 
same  regional  area.  The  entire  economy, 
therefore,  suffers  because  of  one  deciston  In 
Washington. 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  de- 
fense-dependency, however,  Is  to  broaden  the 
economk:  base  before  economk;  dislocation 
occurs.  This  piece  of  legislatton  will  help  facili- 
tate the  expansion  of  nondefense  business  in 
defense-dependent  regions  by  increasing  the 
number  of  skilled  workers  in  the  regton  and  by 
allowing  businesses  to  train  IndivkJuals  for 
nondefense  work  at  a  reduced  cost. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  this 
effort  to  promote  economic  diversification  in 
defense-dependent  communities. 


ORTEGA  AND  QADHAFI  STICK 
TOGETHER 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIEONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8ENTATIVC8 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1989 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers 
in  Managua,  Ntoaragua  on  April  17  carried  the 
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text  of  a  letter  from  Comandante  Ortega,  who 
leads  the  Sandinista  Communists,  to  Col. 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi,  who  leads  ttie  Libyan  ter- 
rorists. The  translated  text  of  Ortega's  letter 
read  as  follows: 

Brother:  Given  the  brutal  terrorist  action 
launched  by  the  United  States  Government 
against  the  people  of  the  Libyan  Arab  Ja- 
mahiriya,  I  wish  to  convey  the  feelings  of 
solidarity  of  the  National  Direction  of  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front  and 
the  People  and  Goverrunent  of  Nicaragua. 

The  bombardment  of  Tripoli  and  Bengazi 
caused  the  death  of  civilians  and  children. 
Again  the  current  North  American  Adminis- 
tration characterizes  itself  by  launching  and 
promoting  this  lund  of  aggression  which  vic- 
timizes men.  women,  children  and  old 
people. 

Receive,  esteemed  brother  Qadhafi,  our 
condolences  for  the  loss  of  your  small 
daughter  and  convey  our  message  of  solidar- 
ity to  the  fami  <es  of  the  victims  of  the 
Yankee  liombardment. 

Ortega's  letter  is  interesting  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  letter  openly  expresses  Sandinista 
solidarity  with  a  terrorist-supporting  govern- 
ment. The  letter  conveniently  ignores  any  ref- 
erence to  Libya's  aggressive  terrorism  against 
Americans  which  compelled  President  Reagan 
to  respond  in  self-defense.  The  letter  also  re- 
veals the  true  ranking  of  values  in  the  Sandi- 
rvstas'  minds,  because  Ortega's  letter  ex- 
presses solidarity  on  behalf  of— in  Sandinista 
protocol  order— the  Sandinista  party,  the  Nica- 
raguan  people,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. The  Sandinista  party  ranks  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nicaraguan  Government.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  those  who  have  watched  the 
advance  of  communism  over  the  years  that 
the  party  is  consklered  more  important  than 
the  people. 

If  Oadhafi  wants  to  avoid  future  actions 
against  Libya,  he  should  cease  forthwith  his 
support  for  terrorism.  If  Ortega  wants  to  avoid 
future  actions  against  Nicaragua,  he  should 
begin  immediately  to  engage  in  serious 
church-mediated  dialog  with  the  Nicaraguan 
opposition  and  in  serious  regional  negotiations 
within  the  Contadora  process. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people  is 
wearing  thin. 


KEEPING  FHA'S  DOORS  OPEN 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  April  29,  1986 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  heady 
days  for  the  Nation's  housing  industry.  As 
home  mortgage  Interest  rates  continue  to 
plummet,  more  and  more  Americans  are  final- 
ly seeing  their  long-held  dreams  of  owning  a 
home  become  a  reality. 

Good  news  for  the  housing  industry  means 
good  news  in  general  for  Oregon.  My  State  is 
an  interest-rate-sensitive  State  which  wel- 
comes this  long-overdue  dose  of  good  eco- 
nomic medk:ine.  When  we  build  new  homes,  it 
means  more  work  and  additional  jobs  for  the 
timber  and  construction  industries.  When  we 
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sell  new  homes,  it  means  a  more  vibrant  real 
estate  industry.  And  wt)en  we  buy  new  homes, 
it  seems  more  people  contributing  to  our  tax 
base  and  stimulating  economic  activity  in  gen- 
eral. 

One  of  the  biggest  tickets  for  entry  into  the 
homeowner  mari<et  has  been  the  FHA  mort- 
gage program.  This  federally  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram offers  low  interest  and  low  downpay- 
ment  requirements  that  make  it  easier  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  people  to  make  the 
jump  to  homeownership. 

This  recent  positive  trend  in  the  housing 
market,  however,  has  ironically  had  the  effect 
of  drying  up  the  availability  of  FHA  loans.  For 
fiscal  year  1986  the  federal  credit  ceiling  for 
the  FHA  program  is  $57.42  billion.  But  the  un- 
precedented demands  for  housing  credit  have 
nearly  exhausted  that  credit  authority. 

That's  why  I'm  very  pleased  that  the  House 
took  action  on  April  21  to  ensure  that  the  FHA 
loan  program  will  still  be  available  to  would-be 
homebuyers.  The  bill  we  passed,  H.R.  4602, 
increases  the  credit  limit  for  the  FHA  program 
from  $57.42  billion  to  $95  billion.  And  these 
figures  do  not  reflect  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tions, but  rather  just  an  increase  in  credit  au- 
thority. 

I  believe  it's  important  that  we  continue  to 
encourage  Americans  to  enter  the  homeown- 
ership market.  The  action  we  took  yesterday 
will  ensure  that  more  people  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile,  Oregon  will  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  stepped-up  housing 
activity  and  will  continue  to  turn  the  corner 
economically. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Creator  Cjjod.  Supreme  Lord  of  the 
universe,  a  massive  cloud,  filled  with 
the  poison  of  radioactive  fallout, 
hovers  over  the  Earth— witness  to  the 
blind  side  of  our  vaunted  human 
progress.  With  all  our  genius,  we  thinli 
we  have  got  it  all  together  while  every- 
thing is  falling  apart.  We  boast  of  our 
technological  progress  and  are  frus- 
trated by  its  byproducts:  toxic  waste, 
environmental  pollution,  and  the  re- 
lentless threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  pro- 
fessional coimselors  by  the  thousands 
prosper  in  our  cities— Itnowledge  ex- 
plodes into  scores  of  disciplines— yet 
social  decay  persists:  divorce,  battered 
wives,  abused  children,  sexual  immo- 
rality, drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  poverty, 
oppression,  and  crime  not  only  remain 
unsolved  but  increase  epidemically.  No 
one  wants  war,  but  we  cannot  find  the 
way  of  peace. 

Patient  Father  in  Heaven,  help  us 
hear  and  heed  the  words  of  President 
Lincoln  calling  the  Nation  to  a  day  of 
national  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer  120  years  ago  today:  'We  have 
grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power 
9a  no  other  nation  has  grown,  but  we 
have  forgotten  Ood  •  •  •  We  have 
vainly  imagined  that  all  these  bless- 
ings were  produced  by  some  superior 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  our  own.  It  be- 
hooves us  then,  to  humble  ourselves, 
to  confess  our  national  sins,  and  to 
pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness." 

Gracious  Ood,  awaken  us  to  oiu-  situ- 
ation, turn  our  hearts  to  You.  In  the 
name  of  Him  Who  Is  love  incarnate. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  28, 1986) 

lowed  by  special  orders  in  favor  of 
Senators  Hawkins,  DxConcini, 
Wilson,  Kerry,  Cranston,  and  Prox- 
MiRi  of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each; 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:48  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  S  minutes  each. 

At  10:4S,  the  Senate  will  restime  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution. 
Votes  will  occur  throughout  the  day. 
There  will  not  be  a  late  evening  ses- 
sion tonight  because  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
has  a  longstanding  previous  engage- 
ment. So,  I  would  guess  we  will  stay  on 
the  bill  until  6  or  7  o'clock.  There  are 
approximately  15  hours  remaining  on 
the  budget.  I  hope  to  complete  action 
on  the  budget  this  week.  Much  will 
depend  on  whether  we  can  put  togeth- 
er a  bipartisan  substitute  that  might 
have  enough  votes  to  pass.  But  in  any 
event,  that  is  being  worked  on  and  we 
ought  to  have  some  indication  of  the 
success  of  that  effort  by  late  today  or 
early  tomorrow. 

Again,  I  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
there  will  be  votes  today.  I  hope  that 
Members  who  have  amendments  will 
come  to  the  floor.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  managers.  Senator  Domxnici 
and  Senator  Chilis,  to  make  progress 
on  the  bill  unless  those  who  have 
amendments  are  willing  to  offer  them. 
I  must  say  they  have  been  most  help- 
ful and  most  cooperative.  I  would 
guess  that  some  of  the  amendments 
can  be  resolved  without  rollcall  votes. 
I  hope  that  can  be  done. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able    distinguished    majority    leader. 
Senator  Dole,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Thurmond,  I  thank  the  distingtiished 
Presiding  Officer. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  the  standing  order 
the  leaders  have  10  minutes  each,  fol- 


TERRORISM  AND  THE  WAR 
POWERS  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Denton]  Joined  me  in 
introducing  S.  233B,  the  Anti-Terror- 
ism Act  of  1986. 

aodeo  coiponsors 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] be  added  as  cosponsora^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

WHY  WI  IflD  NEW  LIOI8I.ATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Introduc- 
tion of  S.  2335  has  generated  some 
useful  debate— here  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  media,  and  among  the  public— 
about  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of 


1973.  Some  have  asked  whether  we 
need  to  amend  that  resolution  at  all. 
My  answer— an  answer  I  give  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution— is  "Yes,"  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

TERRORISM  ItOT  rORXSCEH  Al  THREAT 

First,  when  we  drafted,  debated,  and 
enacted  the  War  Powers  Resolution  in 
1973,  we  did  not  envision  terrorism  as 
a  major  threat  to  our  national  security 
or  the  safety  of  our  citizens,  either 
military  or  civilian.  Although  there 
was  some  occasional  mention  in  debate 
of  the  kinds  of  attacks  we  today  would 
see  as  terrorism,  the  word  "terrorism" 
was  not  mentioned,  and  it  was  certain- 
ly not  envisioned  as  a  worldwide,  state- 
sponsored  form  of  aggression. 

On  the  contrary,  the  overriding 
foctis  and  goal  of  our  debate  in  1973 
was  finding  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
kinds  of  conventional  warfare  prob- 
lems current  or  known  at  the  time: 
The  Vietnam  war.  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
We  gave  no  serious  thought  to  wheth- 
er the  measures  we  were  enacting 
would  be  appropriate  to  deal  with  new 
or  emerging  kinds  of  aggression. 

attacks  OM  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  DISCOmiTED 

Second,  in  1973,  we  did  not  envision 
the  situation  where  innocent  Ameri- 
can travelers— tourists— would  be  tar- 
geted for  attack  as  part  of  an  adver- 
sary's an ti- American  strategy.  The 
1973  debate  made  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution was  primarily  intended  to  serve 
as  a  framework  for  an  American  re- 
sponse to  attacks  on  our  territory  or 
our  military  forces,  not  our  citizens. 

The  legislative  record  does  Indicate 
an  appreciation  that  American  civil- 
ians might  come  into  danger  as  a 
result  of  foreign  attacks,  but  in  those 
cases,  it  suggesU  the  President's  au- 
thority to  respond  would  be  limited,  in 
the  words  of  the  committee  report: 
*  *  *  only  to  rescue  endmngered  American 
dtlzeru.  He  may  not  use  the  ctrcumstancet 
of  their  endangered  position  to  pursue  a 
policy  objective  beyond  safe  and  expedient 
evacuation. 

In  other  words,  all  other  potential 
uses  of  force  on  behalf  of  American 
citizens— deterrent  attacks,  preemptive 
strikes  to  eliminate  original  or  subse- 
quent attacks,  retaliatory  strikes— all 
these  were  seen  by  some  to  be  preclud- 
ed. 

OANOCR  or  LEAKS 

Third,  when  mandating  prior  consul- 
tations with  Congress,  we  did  not  take 
fully  into  account  the  danger  of  leaks 
to  ongoing  military  operations.  In  a 
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world  of  instantaneous,  global  commu- 
nications and  an  aggressive  interna- 
tional media,  a  leak  in  Washington  can 
be  transmitted  to  Moscow,  or  Tripoli, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world  within  min- 
utes, endangering  American  service- 
men. 

Nor  did  we  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  fact  that  reports  of  just  the  act  of 
consultations— never  mind  the  content 
of  the  consultations— might  tip  our 
hand  to  the  enemy  about  what  we 
intend,  thereby  endangering  American 
lives.  It  was  certainly  not  helpful,  in 
the  hours  before  the  strike  against 
Libya,  that  the  media  was  full  of  spec- 
ulation—some of  it  accurate— about 
what  we  were  being  told,  in  strictest 
confidence,  at  the  White  House. 

RKPORTING  REQUIREalENT  PROBLKMS  WERE 
FORESEEN  IN  SENATE 

Finally,  I  would  cite  another  prob- 
lem—this one,  in  fact,  foreseen  by 
many  Senators— about  the  48-hour  re- 
porting requirement  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  Senate  sought 
language  requiring  only  that  the 
report  be  filed  "promptly,"  noting: 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  report 
must  *  *  *  be  comprehensive.  It  might  take 
a  few  days  for  the  executive  branch  to  as- 
semble all  the  facts  from  the  field,  as  well  as 
to  assemble  the  various  intelligence  reports 
and.  most  importantly,  to  prepare  an  in- 
formed judgment  on  the  "estimated  scope 
of  such  hostilities." 

Unfortunately,  the  House  forced  the 
conference  to  accept  the  48-hour  stric- 
ture, a  timeframe  which  today  almost 
guarantees  that  the  report  we  receive 
will  be  incomplete,  as  the  post-Libyan 
bombing  report  was. 

GOLDWATER  AND  rULBRIGHT  URGED  FLEXIBILrrY 

Some  Senators  warned  that  what  we 
were  about  might  be  dangerous  or  too 
restrictive.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Goldwater,  in 
particular,  urged  that  we  restrain  our 
impulse  to  establish  a  permanent 
framework,  set  specific  guidelines,  and 
lay  down  narrow  parameters  inside 
which  the  President  would  thereafter 
be  forced  to  operate.  Senator  Gold- 
water  was  one  of  only  a  few  who 
pointed  out  that  the  future  might  well 
bring  wholly  new  and  mortally  danger- 
ous forms  of  aggression,  demanding 
actions  or  flexibility  which  in  1973 
seemed  unnecessary. 

Another  very  distinguished  Senator 
of  that  era,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Fulbright— a  Senator,  I  might  add, 
whose  reputation  as  a  defender  of  con- 
gressional prerogatives  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  beyond  re- 
proach— even  Senator  Fulbright  urged 
that  we  not  unduly  tie  the  President's 
hands.  Let  me  quote  from  his  "supple- 
mental views"  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions report: 

I  am  inclined  to  say  nothing  about  the 
President's  emergency  powers  ••  *  or  to  in- 
clude a  simple  substitute  [for  the  sections 
describing  those  powers]  in  which  it  would 


simply  be  recognized  that  the  President, 
under  certain  emergency  conditions,  may 
find  it  absolutely  essential  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  without,  or  prior  to,  congressional 
authorization. 

And  on  the  question  of  prior  consul- 
tations, Fulbright  wrote: 

A  wise  President  would  think  carefully 
before  acting.  He  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
consult  with  Members  of  Congress  •  *  * 
before  committing  the  Armed  Forces. 

TERRORISM  CREATES  NEW  BALL  GAME 

The  rise  of  international  terrorism 
and  the  emergence  of  madmen  like 
Qadhafi  have  proven  Senators  Gold- 
water  and  Fulbright  dead  right.  We 
do  have  a  new  form  of  aggression,  di- 
rected as  often  against  the  average,  in- 
nocent American  tourist  as  against  our 
soldiers.  We  do  face  a  wholly  new  kind 
of  threat,  planned  and  carried  out  by 
powerful  governments  led  by  certifi- 
able lunatics.  We  do  live  in  a  city 
where  leaks  are  a  way  of  life,  and  in  an 
era  of  technology  where  one,  even  un- 
intentional, leak  can  cost  an  American 
soldier  his  life. 

It  is  the  President  that  has  the 
burden  of  making  the  hardest  deci- 
sions. It  is  the  President  who  has  the 
principal  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  lives  of  Americans,  military  and  ci- 
vilians alike,  who  serve  our  country 
and  who  engage  in  innocent  travel 
around  the  globe.  And  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent alone  who  has  full-time  access  to 
the  complete  information  on  which  to 
base  policies  and  actions  to  deal  with 
terrorism  and  terrorists. 

We  do  not  fight  our  military  adver- 
saries with  1973  weapons.  Let  us  not 
try  to  cope  with  our  terrorist  adversar- 
ies hobbled  by  restrictions  built  into 
1973  laws.  Let's  give  the  President  the 
authority,  the  flexibilty  and— above  all 
else— the  support  he  needs  in  1986  to 
fight  this  grave  threat  to  our  Nation 
and  our  people. 

D  1010 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  there 
are  times  when  it  seems  to  me  we  need 
to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  what  we 
might  have  done— in  this  case,  about 
13  years  ago. 

I  believe  in  consultation,  but  I  also 
believe  it  is  time  we  clarify  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  define  what  we  mean 
by  international  terrorism  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  American  citizens— 
not  in  uniform,  but  civilians,  tourists, 
passengers,  whoever. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  carefully  look  at  the 
proposal  that  has  been  introduced.  It 
may  not  be  perfect;  perhaps  it  should 
be  changed.  But  I  do  suggest  that  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  different  prob- 
lem than  the  one  we  had  in  1973.  We 
are  not  talking  about  committing 
American  troops  for  a  period  of  1  day, 
3  days,  5  days.  We  are  talking  about  a 
military  strike,  which  in  the  case  of 
Libya,  took  11  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to 
update  the  War  Powers  Resolution 


and  to  recognize  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  1973. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

PRXEDOM  TO  EMIGRATE  DKNIKD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  an  esti- 
mated 350,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  refused  the  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. We  have  witnessed  their  suffer- 
ing and  heard  their  pleas.  Through 
the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience, 
I  reaffirm  our  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  adhere  to  international  conven- 
tions and  humanitarian  concerns  by 
granting  them  their  right  to  free 
movement  beyond  Soviet  borders. 

The  situation  is  bleak.  Emigration 
has  dropped  from  a  high  of  over 
50,000  in  1979  to  Just  over  1,000  in 
1985.  Moreover,  those  remaining  in 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  violations  of 
human  rights,  including  harassment, 
searches,  job  loss,  arrests  and  impris- 
onment. 

THE  YAKIR  CASE 

One  case  of  special  interest  is  that  of 
Evgeny  Yakir.  The  Yakir  family, 
which  has  sought  release  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  1973,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Temple  of  B'nai  Jehudah  [Ya- 
who-dal  in  Kansas  City  in  the  hopes 
of  facilitating  the  emigration.  Dr. 
Yakir,  his  wife  Rimma,  and  son  Alek- 
sander,  were  refused  exit  visas  on  the 
basis  of  Evgeny's  secret  classification 
as  a  mechanical  engineer,  even  though 
his  job  was  entirely  routine.  By  apply- 
ing for  the  visa,  Evgeny  promptly  lost 
his  job  and  has  since  been  eking  out  a 
living  doing  technical  translations. 
When  Aleksander  reluctantly  applied 
for  a  visa  for  himself  in  1976,  he  was 
refused  on  "humanitarian  grounds," 
that  is,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
would  not  split  up  families. 

Because  conscription  into  the  mili- 
tary often  hinders  the  attempts  of 
would-be  emigrants,  since  visas  can  be 
refused  if  a  person  had  access  to  "mili- 
tary information,"  Aleksander  sought 
to  avoid  the  obligatory  Soviet  military 
service.  He  spent  several  years  negoti- 
ating with  the  draft  board  and  at  one 
point  took  the  mandatory  physical  ex- 
amination. In  August  of  1984,  howev- 
er, he  was  convicted  of  draft  evasion 
and  sentenced  to  the  harsh  conditions 
of  a  labor  camp  for  2  years.  With  this, 
Aleksander  became  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Yakirs  to  be  punished  by 
Soviet  authorities. 

REUGIOnS  PERSECUTION 

Another  major  human  rights  prob- 
lem is  religious  persecution.  Reports 
indicate  that  religious  persecution  is 
on  the  rise.  Although  the  freedom  to 
practice  one's  religion  is  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  strictly  controlled  and  limited.  Reli- 
gious instruction  to  children  under  the 


age  of  16  is  illegal.  No  seminaries  exist 
to  train  religious  leaders.  Neither 
Jewish  religious  texts  nor  ritual  ob- 
jects are  produced  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
while  those  brought  into  the  country 
by  visitors  are  often  confiscated.  Final- 
ly, many  Jewish  synagogues  are  being 
destroyed  or  converted  to  other  uses. 
The  number  of  operating  synagogues 
has  fallen  from  over  1,000  in  1926  to 
fewer  than  60  today.  With  1.8  million 
Jews  living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
affords  one  synagogue  tor  roughly 
every  30,000  Jews. 

Despite  these  human  rights  prob- 
lems and  a  host  of  others,  we  cannot 
give  up  hope.  Rather,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  press  the  Soviets  to  adhere  to 
their  international  commitments  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  This  month's  experts 
meeting  on  human  contacts  In  Berne, 
Switzerland,  and  the  third  Helsinki 
foUowup  conference  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, offer  new  opportunities  to  remind 
the  Soviets  that  our  concerns  won't  go 
away  until  all  the  problems  are  solved. 

While  we  cherish  our  political  and 
religious  freedoms  here  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  never  forget  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  who  cannot 
enjoy  such  rights  in  the  U.8.S.R. 
Rabbi  David  Saperstein,  codirector  of 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations' Religious  Action  Center, 
said  it  powerfully.  "There  Is  a  desper- 
ate situation  for  Soviet  Jews  In  that  If 
something  isn't  done  shortly,  we  face 
the  danger  of  the  spiritual  genocide  of 
millions  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union." 


RECOONI'nON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  he  contemplates  for  Friday  of 
this  week,  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me— I  will  be  here 
anyhow— but,  for  the  sake  of  our  col- 
leagues, if  he  could  at  this  point  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  Friday  will  see  a 
session,  our  colleagues  could  better  de- 
velop their  schedules. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  if  some  of 
those  colleagues  would  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  their  amendments,  it 
would  be  helpful.  If  those  who  are 
concerned  about  Friday  would  do  that, 
It  would  help. 

I  hope  we  can  make  an  announce- 
ment about  Friday's  schedule.  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  can  do  it  today.  It 
may  be  that  once  either  the  pending 
resolution  or  a  substitute  is  voted  on, 
many  of  the  amendments  will  disap- 
pear. I  say  to  the  distingtiished  minori- 


ty leader  that  most  of  the  amend- 
ments are  on  this  side,  so  I  am  talking 
about  our  side  primarily.  Many  of  the 
amendments  may  disappear.  It  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  managers 
to  plan  and  easier  for  me  to  indicate 
about  a  Friday  session  as  soon  as  we 
can  resolve  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  problems  which  confront  the 
leader  In  his  efforts  to  adequately 
inform  our  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  mentioned  the  budget  resolution 
and  has  indicated  that  he  hoped  there 
would  be  a  bipartisan  answer  to  that 
problem. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  services.  I 
have  not  sat  In  on  any  of  the  meetings 
that  have  been  going  on  behind  closed 
doors. 

Based  on  what  I  have  been  reading 
in  the  press,  and  so  on,  I  do  not  imag- 
ine that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port from  the  White  House.  I  think 
there  have  been  times,  as  the  news  re- 
ports have  indicated,  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  was  probably 
somewhat  frustrated  by  the  signals 
that  come  from  the  White  House,  and 
I  want  to  offer  myself  as  one  to  try  to 
help  bring  about  a  bipartisan  budget 
action  in  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  really  concerned  about  at 
this  particular  moment  is  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said 
about  the  remaining  time  on  this  reso- 
lution. There  seems  to  be  about  14  or 
15  hours  remaining,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  come  in  at  the  last 
minute,  after  most  of  that  time  has 
elapsed,  with  a  package,  and  we  might 
have  an  hour  or  2  hours  remaining  out 
of  the  15  hours.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  Indeed 
there  is  a  possibility  of  developing  a 
bipartisan  substitute. 

So  I  hope  we  could  try  to  push  this 
thing  a  little  more  and  see  if  we  can 
get  a  bipartisan  substitute  on  which 
we  can  agree,  generally  speaking,  and 
bring  it  in  and  have  it  adequately  scru- 
tinized and  debated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield.  I  certainly  do 
not  disagree. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  It  could  be 
done  and  that  we  could  have  at  least  2 
hours  or  more  for  debate.  There  are 
ways  to  do  It,  in  my  view,  without 
maiklng  many  significant  changes. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
find  some  additional  savings  with 
which  people  would  agree.  There  are 
some  areas,  and  I  think  most  of  it  is 
substance.  There  might  be  a  bit  of 
smoke. 

I  might  also  say— and  I  do  not  say  it 
critically— that  it  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult when  I  pick  up  this  morning's 
paper  and  I  read  that  the  majority 
leader  in  the  House,  RepresenUtive 
Wriort,  said,  "We  don't  want  to  raise 


taxes  In  the  House.  We  agree,   In 
effect,  with  the  President." 

I  must  say  that  it  puU  the  Senate 
Republicans  and  Democrats  In  a  box, 
when  we  have  the  President  saying, 
"Don't  change  the  revenue  figures," 
and  the  No.  2  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  saying  the  same.  It  certainly 
does  not  give  me  any  Incentive  to  come 
out  and  offer  a  bill  that  does  anything 
on  the  revenue  side,  to  be  frank  about 


it. 

I  know  that  we  really  have  not  had 
any  meetings.  I  had  one  brief  discus- 
sion with  Senator  Chilis  and  Senator 
Doimrici.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
minority  leader's  willingness  to  sit  In. 
and  we  may  want  to  do  that  later 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  could  possibly  develop  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  command  anything 
like  unity  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  hope  there  could  be  a  kind  of 
substitute  that  would  command  the  in- 
terest and  Buppori  of  a  majority  of 
Senators  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  never  get  them 
all. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  never  get  them 
all,  no.  But  if  we  could  get  our  heads 
together  and  apply  our  energies  to  the 
matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
be  able  to  develop  something  in  time 
to  accommodate  the  Senate  to  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  hours  for  debate 
thereon.  I  will  be  happy,  as  I  said,  to 
respond  to  any  call  for  assistance  in 
this  area. 

I  will,  of  course,  be  in  close  touch 
with  my  conference  throughout  the 
day.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  our  dam- 
dest  to  try  to  get  a  package.  The 
House  may  have  its  own  problems,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  move  ahead  here 
and  do  the  best  we  can  on  this  end. 
and  leave  it  to  the  House  to  do  what  it 
can,  and  the  subsequent  conference. 


a  1020 

SOVIET  NUCLEAR  ACCIDENT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
tails of  a  major  tragedy  in  the  Soviet 
city  of  Chernobyl,  60  miles  north  of 
Kiev,  are  now  unfolding.  Unconfirmed 
reports  indicate  that  possibly  2,000 
people  are  dead,  perhaps  more.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  facts  are  in  that 
regard.  Additionally,  we  are  told  that 
the  hospitals  of  nearby  Kiev  are  full 
of  people  afflicted  by  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  nuclear  radiation.  Some 
15,000  people  are  also  reported  to  have 
been  evacuated  from  the  accident 
area. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  victims  of 
this  horrible  accident.  I  understand 
that  the  Soviets  are  receiving  assist- 
ance from  some  Western  European 
countries,  including  West  Germany 
and  Sweden.  We  await  fuller  informa- 
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tion  from  the  Soviet  authorities  about 
the  plight  of  their  people. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  our  own 
Government  has  offered  its  humani- 
tarian assistance  in  the  matter.  I  am 
also  told  that  the  Soviets  have  not  re- 
quested that  assistance  and  possibly 
have  not  accepted  the  offer. 

We  in  the  United  States  stand  ready 
to  provide  such  assistance  as  would  be 
helpful  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
injured  and  in  bringing  the  situation 
to  a  point  where  it  no  longer  threatens 
life,  health,  or  environment. 

Mr.  President,  this  accident  reminds 
us  once  again  of  the  extreme  dangers 
that  living  in  the  nuclear  age  present 
all  of  us.  It  reminds  us  once  again  of 
the  tremendous  penalties  that  our 
technology  can  impose  upon  us  if  it 
goes  awry,  it  reinforces  the  urgency  of 
coming  to  grips  with  safeguards,  both 
technological  and  political,  upon  the 
nuclear  genie.  The  superpowers  do  not 
have  unlimited  time  to  reach  more 
adequate  controls  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Surely  neither  the  Soviets  nor 
anyone  else  needs  a  larger  scale  nucle- 
ar catastrophe  than  what  has  occurred 
at  Chernobyl— still  small  compared  to 
the  devastation  of  even  a  limited  ex- 
change of  nuclear  weapons— to  bring 
home  to  them  how  vital  it  is  to  make 
real  progress— soon— toward  mutually 
acceptable  nuclear  arms  controls. 

I  believe  the  Soviets,  on  the  basis  of 
this  tragic  event,  should  recommit 
themselves  to  resolution  of  their  out- 
standing differences  with  the  West  on 
nuclear  weapons.  I  myself,  with  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  in  meeting  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  last  Septem- 
ber, told  him  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take not  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity now  available  at  the  Geneva 
talks  to  reach  equitable  and  verifiable 
reductions  and  controls  on  nuclear 
weapons.  I  renew  that  suggestion 
today. 


LYNDON  LaROUCHE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han]  gave  an  enlightening  and 
thought-provoking  speech  before  the 
Buffalo,  NY,  AFL-CIO  council  awards 
dinner.  The  subject  of  his  remarks  was 
Ljmdon  LaRouche  and  his  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  American  labor  move- 
ment and  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  an  important  history 
lesson — one  that  every  one  of  us 
should  not  fail  to  appreciate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAit's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Mot- 

niran  at  the  second  annual  apl-cio 

bvtfalo  coxtncil  awards  dinner 

Thank  you  George  [Wessel],  for  that  in- 
troduction. Tour  commitment  to  Buffalo 
and  the  labor  movement  are  good  reasons 
why  you  have  been  President  of  the  CouncU 
these  last  18  years.  You  have  made  a  differ- 
ence few  others  could  make. 

Monsignor  Healy,  Henry  (Nowakl,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council— friends— thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  this,  the  Second  Annual 
AFL-CIO  Buffalo  Council  Awards  Dinner. 
It's  nice  to  be  back  in  Depew  and  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  to  receive  your  Government  Serv- 
ice Award,  following  your  recognition  last 
year  of  our  esteemed  Governor. 

I  like  to  think  that  I  come  before  you  as  a 
brother  and  as  a  friend. 

I  can  still  remember  walldng  into  the  old 
National  Can  Company  plant  on  Grand 
Avenue  in  Maspeth.  Queens— just  16  years 
of  age— and  joining  the  United  Steelworkers 
Union. 

Since  then,  as  George  noted,  I  have 
changed  jobs  a  number  of  times.  For  the 
past  ten  years— as  a  gray-haired  older  man— 
I  have  worked  and.  it  sometimes  seems,  lived 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  I  am  still  close  to  the  movement.  I 
stand  here  before  you  with  a  1985  COPE 
rating  of  100  percent. 

In  Washington,  the  old  battles  go  on.  And 
they  don't  get  any  easier. 

A  turning  point  really  came  with  the  1980 
Senate  elections. 

After  the  1980  elections  a  dozen  Republi- 
cans—a very  different  kind  of  Republican- 
sat  in  formerly  Democratic  seats.  On  aver- 
age, those  dozen  Democrats  had  a  cumula- 
tive voting  rating  of  75  percent.  Yet  in  the 
last  five  years,  the  dozen  Republicans  that 
replaced  them  have,  on  average,  voted  with 
labor  only  15.5  percent  of  the  time. 

Just  tills  week,  one  of  those  Republican 
Senators  tried  to  move  forward  with  his  bill 
to  extend  the  1934  Hobbs  Act  to  legitimate 
union  activity. 

The  Hobbs  Act  is  the  Federal  anti-extor- 
tion statute.  In  1973.  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  in  the  Enmons  case,  that  lawfully 
striking  employees  could  not  l>e  said  to  t)e 
trying  to  "extort"  better  wage  settlements 
from  employers. 

And  if  we  still  had  our  majority  in  the 
Senate,  noljody  would  be  trying  to  change 
the  Hobbs  Act  to  say  that  union  activity  can 
he  considered  extortion. 

In  fact,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  only 
reason  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  at  all, 
was  as  an  extraordinary  political  favor  for 
the  re-election  campaign  of  a  Senator  with  a 
16  percent  COPE  rating. 

Last  year,  he  had  introduced  an  identical 
bill  which,  like  most  pieces  of  legislation, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  with  jurisdic- 
tion—the Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  But 
the  Committee,  on  September  12,  1985,  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  measure  (it  failed  on  a  tie 
vote  of  9-9),  and  refused  to  report  it  to  the 
full  Senate  for  action. 

So  this  Senator  introduced  another,  iden- 
tical anti-union  bill— S.  1774— and  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  sure  that  it  would  get 
prompt  consideration  by  the  full  Senate  by 
"holding  it  at  the  desk"  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  we  say.  thereby  short-cutting  the  Com- 
mittee process. 

Several  of  us  were  outraged  and  proceeded 
to  fUibuster  the  bill.  We  had  to  fight  a  clo- 


ture motion  to  end  debate— a  motion  that 
requires  60  votes. 

We  voted  on  Wednesday.  They  didn't  get 
the  necessary  60  votes;  in  fact,  this  time 
they  couldn't  even  muster  a  majority.  (The 
vote  was  44  in  favor  of  stopping  debate,  54 
against.) 

Still,  the  anti-labor  forces  in  the  Senate 
will  be  back.  And  let  me  tell  you,  as  a 
member  and  friend  of  the  labor  movement 
these  last  43  years  and  as  a  former  Aniatant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  I  have  never  seen  an  at- 
mosphere as  hostile  to  the  institutional 
rights  of  the  labor  movement  as  we  have  in 
the  Senate  today. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  Senate  voted  to  take  away  Davis- 
Bacon  protection  for  workers  on  federal 
projects.  And  they  could  do  it  again,  and 
wiU  do  it  again,  until  we  get  the  Senate 
back.  Until  we  get  our  people  to  know  who's 
with  them  and  who's  not.  And  you  know 
what  I  mean,  don't  you! 

But  tonight,  I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  an- 
other matter,  as  serious  as  any  we  have 
dealt  with  in  the  last  30  years,  you  and  I: 
Lyndon  LaRouche,  and  his  attempts  to  pen- 
etrate the  American  labor  movement  and 
the  Democratic  Party. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  totalitarianism.  We  know 
al>out  communists.  We've  had  our  taste  of 
fascists,  too. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  here  can 
remember  the  attempted  communist  infil- 
tration of  unions  in  the  1920's  and  the 
1930's.  But  George  Meany  never  forgot 
That's  why  the  APL-CIO  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle,  the  long  twilight 
struggle  as  Jack  Kennedy  said,  against  the 
forces  of  Marxist-Leninism  in  the  world. 

But  vigilance  is  required,  for  those  forces 
are  never  completely  vanquished.  They 
emerge  in  twisted  and  unpredictable  forms; 
strange  and  disturbing  guises.  One  of  the 
latest  is  Lyndon  LaRouche  and  his  neo-Nazi 
followers. 

NBC  News  recently  referred  to  him  as  a 
"right  wing  radical."  But  the  thing  to  know 
about  these  people  is  that  they  began  on 
the  far  left. 

LaRouche  starts  out  in  New  York,  oiu- 
New  York,  in  1949  as  a  Trotskyite,  in  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Almost  twenty  years  later,  when  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  overran  the 
Columbia  campus  in  1968,  LaRouche 
showed  up  sporting  a  new  name  for  himself: 
"Lynn  Marcus,"  for  Lenin  and  Marx.  And 
somehow  he  gets  a  group  of  students  behind 
him  and  they  set  up  a  free  university  and 
they  lecture  about  Hegel  and  such,  posing 
as  memt>ers  of  SDS. 

Then  he  drops  the  pretension  and  starts 
drifting  to  the  right.  And  he  takes  his  fol- 
lowers with  him,  and  soon  has  an  organiza- 
tion—one notable  for  its  erratic  views. 

And  we  think  they  have  gone  crazy, 
they're  just  kooks,  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  we  won't  hear  anything 
more  about  them. 

And  three  weeks  ago  we  woke  up  and 
found  that  LaRouche  candidates  had  won 
the  Democratic  Party's  nominations  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State 
in  Illinois. 

But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself. 

Let's  talk  about  LaRouche  and  the  labor 
movement. 

After  that  Columbia  episode,  LaRouche 
organized  himself  as  the  National  Caucus  of 
Labor  Committees.  And  then  as  the  United 
States  Labor  Party. 


Now  help  me  in  thla  buslneaa:  I  need  to 
know  what  you  know.  Didn't  you  begin 
seeing  people  outside  your  planta  passing 
out  literature? 

At  Niagara  Machine  and  Tool  Works,  on 
Niagara  Street  in  Buffalo?  At  Harrison  Ra- 
diator in  Lockport?  And  at  the  Chevy  plant 
in  Tonawanda? 

Maybe  you  recall  their  newspaper,  the 
New  Solidarity  (intended  to  be  confused 
with  the  official  UAW  paper  Solidarity). 
And  you  weren't  quite  sure  who  they  were 
or  what  it  wa»  they  gave  you,  right?  But 
little  by  little,  you  began  to  get  the  sense 
that  they  were  no  good.  And  you  were  right. 
LaRouche's  attack  on  American  labor 
came  in  three  phases— It  was  chronicled  in  a 
pamphlet  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
League  of  Industrial  Democracy  titled 
"Nazis  without  Swastikas:  Lyndon  La- 
Rouche and  the  assault  on  American  labor." 
During  the  first  phase,  in  the  early  1970'a, 
when  LaRouche  and  his  followers  still 
called  themselves  conununists,  they  said  the 
AFL-CIO  was  a  tool  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

During  this  time,  LaRouchites  would 
show  up  outside  steel,  auto  and  other  plants 
with  copies  of  New  Solidarity  and  literature 
attacking  union  officials  as  sell-outs,  per- 
verts and  fascists. 

"Treat  every  trade  union  bureaucrat.  Con- 
gressman or  other  individual  who  supports 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Nazi  bill  as  the 
Nuremberg  criminal  he  is,"  said  LaRouche 
In  March  1976,  "force  them  to  call  rallies  to 
denounce  Htmiphrey-Hawkins  and  block  Its 
passage." 
Is  it  coming  back  more  clearly  now? 
Then,  in  the  late  1970's,  LaRouche  moved 
to  the  right  and  suddenly  the  AFL-CIO  was 
no  longer  a  tool  of  the  CIA  but  instead  was 
part  of  the  Zionist  lobby. 

LaRouche  also  switched  tactics  in  his  cam- 
paign against  labor.  Instead  of  overt  harass- 
ment, his  followers  tried  to  cozy  up  to  union 
leaders,  seeking  a  kind  word  during  La- 
Rouche's second  run  for  the  Presidency. 
Having  already  alienated  the  auto  and  steel 
unions,  they  tried  the  Teamsters— but  with- 
out much  effect. 

Then  LaRouche  switched  views  once 
again.  In  the  third  and  latest  phase,  the 
AFL-CIO  is  soft  on  communism.  Is  an  affili- 
ate of  the  Socialist  International,  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  KGB,  and  viciously  anti- 
labor. 

A  December  1983  letter  charges  that: 
"Lane  Kirkland  ...  has  been  involved  in  a 
treacherous  con  job  selling  Walter  Mondale, 
a  union-buster,  to  the  labor  movement  .  .  . 
Lane  Kirkland  must  be  thrown  out  of  the 
labor  movement." 

Just  this  February,  the  "Schiller  Insti- 
tute," one  of  LaRouche's  fronts,  held  a 
press  conference— got  Ink  as  they  say— in 
which  It  charged  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIPLD) 
is  engaged  in  drug  smuggling  in  Central 
America. 

In  fact,  less  than  two  hours  after  I  gave  a 
speech  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  In  the 
Building  Trades  Department  this  Monday 
denouncing  LaRouche.  representatives  of 
this  same  front  group  started  passing  out 
leaflete  with  the  headline:  "AIFLD  Agents 
Arrange  Colombian  Drug  Mob  Hit  Against 
Schiller  Institute  Trade  Union  Commission 
Members." 
That's  tui  obscenity. 

I  was  present  that  day  in  1962  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration  when  George 
Meany  announced  the  formation  of  the 
AIFLD.  I  have  watched  Its  hard  and  often 


dangerous  woik  over  the  yean.  I  have  been 
to  lU  building  in  San  Salvador  and  watched 
a  25-year  old  American  woman  arrive  for 
work  carrying  a  briefcase  and  a  pistol:  liter- 
ally prepu«d  to  risk  her  life  for  that  work. 
And  theae  S.O.Bj  dare  to  accuse  them  of 
drug  dealing. 

There  li  nothing  they  will  not  say— and 
sometimes  It  looks  like  whatever  they  say, 
somebody  Is  there  to  believe  It. 

You  in  the  labor  movement  didn't.  In  fact, 
It  Is  much  to  your  credit  that  the  AFL-CIO 
has  been  In  the  forefront  in  attempting  to 
expose  these  people  for  what  they  are.  Per- 
haps It  was  because  he  made  so  little 
progress  with  labor  that  he  turned  his  at- 
tention elsewhere;  focused  his  efforts  on  a 
new  target. 

In  1981,  LaRouche  decided  to  move  In  on 
the  Democratic  Party— my  party. 

He  fielded  a  candidate— Melvin  Klen- 
eUky— in  the  mayoral  election  In  New  York 
City. 

The  man  was  not  challenged.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  nm  in  the  primary  as  If  he  were  a 
regular  member  of  the  Democratic  Party— 
within  the  accepted  range  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  Issues  facing  the  Party.  He  was 
allowed  to  participate,  allowed  to  debate. 
And  before  you  knew  It.  he  had  achieved  le- 
gitimacy. 

A  year  later,  during  the  summer  of  1982, 1 
was  working  on  my  speech  for  the  conven- 
tion and  planning  the  fall  campaign  when— 
wham— out  of  nowhere  the  LaRouchites 
filed  29,000  signatures  to  place  this  same 
Klenetsky  on  the  ballot  against  me. 

Now  there  was  no  way  that  we  were  going 
to  lose  that  primary  election.  No  way.  But 
we  decided  that  while  It  would  be  nice  to  be 
in  the  Senate.  It  would  be  a  hollow  victory 
Indeed  If  we  got  there  by  allowing  a  fasdat, 
anti-Semitic,  conspiratorial  group  to  be  fur- 
ther legitimated  as  an  element  of  our  party. 
So  we  decided  the  minute  they  filed  to 
fight  them. 

We  would  fight  them  if  It  took  every 
penny  we  had,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
nine  weeks,  we  spent  every  penny  we  had. 

We  challenged  those  signatures  and  we 
got  them  down  to  10,047;  but  we  were  48 
short  of  getting  them  off  the  ballot. 

So  we  ran  against  them  as  if  It  was  the 
most  serious  campaign  that  year— and  to  me 
It  was. 

I  won  the  primary  of  course.  And  In  the 
general  election  carried  50  counties.  So  we 
did  all  right.  (Bobby  Kennedy  carried  only 
20  In  1964  and  even  Robert  Wagner  took 
only  14  in  1932  so  we  did  all  right.) 

But  we  did  not  succeed  In  stopping  the 
movement.  KleneUky  still  got  16  percent  of 
the  vote.  (Mind  you.  In  Arizona  that  year  a 
fellow  filed  against  Bruce  Babbitt  for  Gov- 
ernor and  the  poor  fellow  died  before  the 
primary.  Yet  he  got  16  percent  of  the  vote 
tool) 

LaRouche  had  metastasized  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  Those  neo-Nazi  conspira- 
tors are  everywhere;  and  yet  we  act  some- 
times as  If  they  were  nowhere.  We  think 
that  because  we  see  them  as  kooks  that 
somehow  they  are  not  dangerous.  We  don't 
realize  that  Is  exactly  how  the  Hitlers  and 
Mussolinis  and  Lenlns  were  regarded  In 
their  day. 

Now  look:  Lyndon  LaRouche  and  his 
people  are  not  going  to  take  over  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  They  are  not  going  to 
take  over  the  Democratic  Party. 

But  they  don't  have  to  in  order  to  do  the 
deepest  possible  damage. 

Just  last  night,  at  the  White  House  Corre- 
spondents Dinner,  the  President  himself,  no 


stranger  to  political  mischief,  took  note.  In 
a  aeries  of  "one-liners"  he  Included  this: 

"Some  people  aak:  Can  the  Republic  can- 
didate for  Preaident  beat  the  Democratic 
candidate  in  1988? 

"Sure  we  can.  We  Intend  to  beat  Lyndon 
LaRouche." 

According  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  16  LaRouche  candidates  have 
announced  for  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
five  sutes,  they  have  announced  for  gover- 
nor or  other  sUtewlde  office,  and  have  en- 
tered at  lean  170  other  sUte  raoea. 

The  LaRouche  ortanicatlon  claims  It  has 
supporters  running  in  some  39  Congreailon- 
al  races,  and  the  DNC  now  says  that  the 
actual  figure  may  be  more  than  100.  We  do 
know  that  In  several  Congressional  races,  a 
LaRouchite  is  the  only  Democratic  candl> 
date— for  example,  the  l>th  and  15th  Dls- 
trtcU  in  lUlnoU,  and  the  40th  DUtrtet  in 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

We  don't  have  to  look  far.  They're  right 
here  in  our  backyard.  LaRouchite  Charles 
Carman  will  oppose  Henry  Nowak  In  Buffa- 
lo and  Carman's  wife  will  challenge  John 
LaFalce  in  Tonawanda.  And  a  LaRouchite 
named  Stephen  Kaylor  of  Niagara  Falls  wlU 
run  as  a  Democrat— he  Is  the  only  Democrat 
In  the  primary  race  to  date— a^Unst  SUte 
Senator  John  Daly  In  the  61st  District 
Senate  race. 

We  have  got  to  fight  theae  people.  We 
have  got  to  know  who  they  are.  They  won't 
go  away. 

Cattaraugus  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Shane  wrote  me  this  week  to 
say  that  about  two  months  ago  a  LaRouche 
supporter  asked  his  permission  to  addreas 
Democratic  County  Committee  members 
and  to  seek  the  Committee's  Involvement  In 
their  causes.  In  turning  down  the  request, 
he  put  It  well:  "My  impreulon  after  reading 
the  literature  was  one  of  a  twisted  and  evil 
man  who.  In  a  time  of  unrest  and  general 
malaise,  could  cause  serious  trouble  If  not 
exposed  for  what  he  Is  and  what  he  stands 
for." 

We  understand  this,  you  in  the  AFL-CIO 
and  I.  You  were  first,  as  always,  to  oppose  a 
real  totalitarian  threat.  You  were  the  only 
organization  to  give  enough  of  a  damn  to 
fund  some  careful  research  and  a  document- 
ed study  by  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy—and I  hope  you  are  proud  of  It. 
And  I  think  we  In  the  New  York  Democratic 
Party  now  understand  the  threat  as  well. 

We  have  got  to  take  these  people  on.  We 
have  got  to  get  the  American  people  to 
know  who  they  are,  what  they  stand  for, 
how  they  are  funded,  and  we've  got  to 
smash  this  thing  fast. 

If  LaRouchites  ever  make  their  way  Into 
the  organization  of  the  American  labor 
movement  or  the  Democratic  Party,  two  of 
the  most  Important  Institutions  of  the  free 
world  will  be  compromised  and  to  that 
degree  freedom  will  be  put  in  Jeopardy. 

Nothing  less  Is  at  Issue.  We  have  got  to 
fight,  and  fight  now.  If  you  won't  do  It  tor 
me,  do  It  for  George  Meany. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  I 
have  any. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
6  minutes. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Hawkihs  is  still  in  the  hospi- 
tal but  is  making  progress  and  we  are 
glad  that  she  is  doing  so  well  and  hope 
she  will  soon  be  back. 

I  have  a  floor  statement  here  by  her 
entitled.  "New  Aid  and  a  New  Chal- 
lenge to  the  New  Government  of  the 
Philippines." 

This  is  her  statement: 
Niw  An>  AND  A  New  Challenge  to  the  New 
GovERmairT  or  the  Philippines 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  the  White 
House  has  passed  the  word  that  a  new  pack- 
age of  $150  million  in  economic  and  military 
aid  will  be  made  available  to  the  new  Philip- 
pines government.  President  Reagan  ex- 
plained in  a  speech  to  a  business  group  that 
"the  Philippine  people  have  new  opportuni- 
ties, economic  and  political"  as  a  result  of 
the  ouster  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  the 
peaceful  Installation  of  a  new  president, 
Corazon  Aquino.  Mr.  Reagan  said,  "As  their 
friends,  we  wish  them  the  very  best  and  will 
help  where  we  can."  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  announced  that 
$450  million  In  aid  already  in  the  pipeline 
^ill  be  speeded  up  to  give  the  Philippines  an 
immediate  economic  shot  in  the  arm.  That 
means  a  total  of  $600  million  in  U.S.  aid  in 
the  coming  monttis.  Other  donor  nations 
and  international  financial  institutions  wUl 
be  pumping  In  another  $400  million,  which 
will  mean  a  total  of  $1  biUion  in  aid  and  out- 
side investment  in  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
And  the  U.S.  will  take  extra  steps  to  assist 
Philippine  Imports  in  ttiis  country  and  stim- 
ulate American  investment  there. 

I  Join  President  Reagan  In  wishing  the 
best  for  Mrs.  Aquino,  her  government,  and 
the  Philippines  people.  Filipinos  are  hard- 
working, religious  people.  They  have  the 
same  devotion  to  family  and  democratic 
principles  that  Americans  do.  We  have  a 
historic  relationship  that  goes  back  several 
generations.  It  is  only  right  that  we  help 
them  in  any  way  possible  and  given  the 
Philippines'  strategic  position  in  world  geog- 
raphy, it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  do  so. 

Everyone  knows  by  this  time  there  was  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  corruption  in  the 
Philippine  political  system  under  Marcos. 
Mrs.  Aquino  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
choke  off  the  cancer  of  corruption  and  to 
set  new  standards  for  ethics  In  government 
and  business  practices.  She  also  has  an  op- 
portunity to  take  strong  measures  against 
the  drug  trafficking  ttiat  exists  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

The  PtiUippines  is  a  major  transit  point 
for  heroin  from  the  Golden  Triangle  of  Asia 
destined  for  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Marijuana,  the  drug  of  choice  among  PHlipl- 
nos.  Is  produced  in  significant  quantities  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export.  It  Is 
grown  mostly  in  mountainous,  remote  areas, 
difficult  for  authorities  to  reach,  and  on  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  in  the  Philippines  ctiain. 
The  Philippines  are  also  a  transit  point  for 
marijuana  shipped  in  from  Thailand  and 
then  moved  on  to  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
Total  marijuana  production  In  the  Ptiilip- 
plnes  shows  no  great  increase,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  it  shows  no  decrease  either. 
Betiind  marijuana,  Philippine  drug  abuse 
centers  on  cough  syrup,  tranquilizers  and 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  compounds.  These 
compounds,  used  in  Industrial  preparations, 
include  glue,  adheslves,  paint  thinners  and 
other  solvents  which  are  Inhaled. 

To  me  the  most  frightening  aspect  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  Philippines  is  the  age  factor; 
most  abusers  fall  into  the   15  to  19  age 


group,  with  the  next  largest  group  the  30  to 
24  year  olds.  Habits  started  young  are  diffi- 
cult to  break  in  later  years. 

The  Marcos  government  did  have  an  ongo- 
ing program  of  drug  education  and  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  rehabilitation.  I  assume 
tliat  the  Aquino  government,  buttressed  by 
aid  from  the  U.S.  and  other  friendly  powers, 
will  sharply  step  up  its  operations  against 
native  drug  producers  and  foreign  traffick- 
ers who  use  the  Philippines  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  peddle  their  miserable  merchan- 
dise. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
that  completes  the  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Hawkins. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DeCONCINI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  A 
PRESIDENT  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  DsCONCmi.  Ui.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  have  Senator  Kerry  Join 
me  in  urging  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  people  of  South  Korea  in 
seeking  a  political  miracle  to  accompa^ 
ny  their  economic  miracle.  Bolstered 
by  the  Philippines,  the  democratic  op- 
position has  commenced  a  campaign  to 
peacefully  collect  10  million  signatures 
in  favor  of  constitutional  revision. 

Consequently,  himdreds  have  been 
arrested  and  jailed.  This  resolution 
urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  dialog  between 
the  government  and  opposition,  so 
that  dissident  leaders  can  count  on 
such  democratic  rights  as  free  speech 
and  assembly,  thereby  gaining  poten- 
tial power  through  the  ballot  box  and 
positively  influencing  a  peaceful  trans- 
fer from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

a  1030     • 

Bismarck  said  that  political  genius 
consists  of  hearing  the  distant  hoof- 
beat  of  the  horse  of  history  and  then 
leaping  to  catch  the  passing  horseman 
by  the  coattaUs.  The  difficulty  is  that 
one  may  hear  the  wrong  horse,  or 
lunge  at  the  wrong  horseman.  There- 
fore, it  truly  benefits  those  listening 
for  the  horse  of  history  to  have  two 
opportunities  or  have  two  horses  pass 
by.  In  this  instance,  the  Philippines 
represents  the  first  horse.  Now,  we  are 
listening  to  the  pounding  and  impa- 
tient hoofbeats  of  the  second  horse  in 
South  Korea.  Hopefully,  we  have 
learned  and  can  now  apply  our  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  the  benefit  of 
41  million  Koreans. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
is  benefiting  from  the  fruits  of  suc- 
cessful diplomacy.  Although  we  made 
our  share  of  mistakes  over  the  years. 
President  Aquino  knows  she  can  count 
on  American  support.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  harvesting  and  facilitating 
communication  with  the  democratic 


opposition  forces.  But  until  the  United 
States  begins  to  similarly  communi- 
cate with  South  Korean  opposition 
leaders,  it  may  soon  discover  itself 
locked  out  of  a  position  of  influence. 
We  accomplished  this  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  we  are  beginning  to  take 
small  steps  in  this  direction  in  Chile. 

I  must  refrain  from  drawing  alto- 
gether too  many  parallels  and  similari- 
ties with  the  Philippines,  for  it  is  nei- 
ther fair  nor  accurate.  But  in  both 
cases,  the  overriding  and  overwhelm- 
ing yearning  exercises  through  people 
power  seeks  a  peaceful  transition  from 
authoritarian  rule  to  democratic  prin- 
ciple. This  resolution  hopes  to  assist 
Koreans  in  achieving  a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 

There  are  vast  and  indisputable  dif- 
ferences between  today's  South  Korea 
and  the  Philippines  imder  Marcos. 
Economically,  the  Philippines  exhibit- 
ed stagnation  and  cronyism  while 
South  Korea  is  basking  in  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  enjoys  a  relatively 
judicious  distribution  of  income.  The 
Catholic  Church  comprises  almost  85 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, whereas  in  South  Korea. 
Christianity  represents  about  20  per- 
cent of  Koreans.  Militarily,  the  United 
States  has  about  43.000  troops  in 
South  Korea  and  has  signed  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  in  which  it  is  pledged  to 
defend  this  longstanding  ally.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  United  States  has  two 
strategically  vital  bases  which  are  crit- 
ical to  regional  strategic  security.  His- 
torically, the  Philippines  enjoyed  a 
legacy  of  American  democratic  values 
while  South  Korea  has  slowly  moved 
from  a  Confucian  imperial  state  to  a 
series  of  authoritarian  rulers.  Current- 
ly, the  South  Korean  Army  is  unified 
and  resolute  in  their  support  of  gov- 
ernment policies.  The  Philippine 
Army  showed  numerous  signs  of  frac- 
tion and  division. 

There  are  also  several  glaring  paral- 
lels between  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea  which  help  to  identify 
this  "horse  of  history."  as  Bismarck 
called  it.  In  both  cases,  a  sudden  tide 
of  democracy  has  presented  politically 
repressive  leaders  with  increasing 
pressure  to  institute  reforms.  Both 
countries  have  experienced  conspicu- 
ous and  shocking  human  rights  prob- 
lems. Both  countries  have  extremely 
active  church  groups  which  boldly 
criticize  and  brazenly  encourage  dem- 
onstrations against  the  government. 
Thousands  of  American  servicemen 
died  in  the  Korean  war  while  thou- 
sands of  American  GI's  died  fighting 
the  Japanese  alongside  Filipinos  in 
World  War  II.  Opposition  leaders  from 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines  were 
exiled  and  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  United  States.  Finally,  the 
United  States  has  been  criticized  in 
both  cases  for  appearing  to  be  too 
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close  to  repressive  regimes  which  are 
losing  support  at  home. 

While  the  Philippines  was  a  show- 
case  for   democracy   in    1972   before 
Marcos   leveled   martial    law,    South 
Korea  is  still  struggling  to  become  a 
democracy    for   the   first   time.   The 
Reagan  administration  is  on  record  as 
supporting  the  democratic  opposition's 
drive   for   increased   political   rights. 
The  State  department  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  the  kickof  f  of  the 
petition  drive:  "We  believe  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  basic  democratic  princi- 
ples to  deny  citizens  the  right  to  peti- 
tion their  government.  We  have  urged, 
and  are  urging,  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment against  such  a  course."  In  addi- 
tion,   the   President   recently   stated 
that  we  wiU  oppose  tyranny  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left.  While  I  strongly 
agree  with  the  President,  so  far.  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  path  of 
silent  diplomacy  with  the  Chun  gov- 
ernment. 

The  key  U.S.  diplomat  in  South 
Korea  Is  our  Ambassador.  Richard 
Walker.  A  Congressman  recently 
stated  that  "our  diplomatic  presence 
in  Seoul  is  excessively  supportive  of 
the  Chun  regime.  If  the  administra- 
tion understands  the  results  of  the 
Philippines  experience,  they  will  prob- 
ably appoint  a  new  Ambassador  for 
Korea."  Walker  has  failed  to  meet 
with  opposition  leaders  and  others 
have  labeled  him  "a  member  of  the 
Chun  Cabinet." 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  shifts 
U.S.  policy  from  silent  diplomacy  to 
supportive  diplomacy.  The  South 
Korean  people  should  know  about 
Americans  taking  a  positive  and  public 
stand  on  applauding  Koreans  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  political  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  the  Korean 
people  are  aware  of  this  message. 
Since  our  Ambassador  will  not  relay 
our  support  to  the  leaders  of  this  anti- 
Communist,  prodemocratic  force,  of 
which  one  is  likely  to  become  Presi- 
dent over  the  next  few  years,  we  must 
convey  this  democratic  spirit  through 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  important  opportu- 
nity to  ride  alongside  this  "horse  of 
history"  with  the  South  Korean 
people.  The  opposition  is  not  asldng  to 
overthrow  the  incumbent  government. 
It  Is  merely  asking  for  U.S.  support  for 
an  ordinary,  everyone-can-vote  Presi- 
dential election  in  1988.  Americans 
should  tell  President  Chun  that  de- 
mocracy is  right.  The  country's  eco- 
nomic miracle.  Its  Immunity  against 
North  Korea,  and  its  institutional  sup- 
port of  democracy  can  only  flourish  as 
voters  realize  their  next  President  re- 
flects their  choice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ihaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 


S.  Ru.  392 


Whereas  the  security  of  South  Korea  has 
been  of  long-standing  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  since  the  1960  invasion 
by  North  Korea; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
recognize  that  the  domination  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  by  North  Korean  forces 
would  endanger  the  security  and  well-being 
of  Japan  as  well  as  the  stability  of  the 
entire  region; 

Whereas  the  opposition  movement  In 
South  Korea  under  the  combined  leader- 
ship of  yi  Mln  U,  Kim  Young  Sam,  and  Klm 
Dae  Jung  have  rapidly  gained  support  In 
recent  South  Korean  rallies; 

Whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  student  fed- 
erations, and  professors  from  Korea  Univer- 
sity have  expressed  their  support  for  consti- 
tutional reform  and  political  freedom; 

Whereas  large  segments  of  the  middle 
class  of  South  Korea  are  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  the  Chun  regime  and  are  turn- 
ing to  support  the  goals  of  the  opposition 
movement; 

Whereas  in  a  democratic  society,  the  right 
to  petition  Is  an  undeniable  right,  yet  is 
being  suppressed  by  the  Chun  government; 
Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
remains  hopeful  that  the  Chun  regime  will 
evolve  to  democracy  through  a  peaceful  and 
fair  transition  of  power; 

Whereas  the  two  largest  opposition  par- 
ties won  49  percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
elections  last  year  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  South  Korea 
acknowledges  that  whUe  the  petition  move- 
ment is  legal,  the  actual  amending  process 
must  be  initiated  only  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  National  Assembly,  thereby  denying  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Kor-^a  true  and 
direct  interaction  with  their  government; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  encouraged  by  the  United  SUtes'  in- 
volvement in  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
In  the  Philippines,  appeal  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government  to  "encourage  and  sup- 
port" the  opposition's  push  for  democratic 
reform:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 
(1)  stresses  the  Importance  for  the  demo- 
cratic right  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  petition  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tion to  allow  for  the  direct  election  of  their 
president; 

<2)  reaffirms  its  support  for  a  peaceful 
and  fully  democratic  transfer  of  power  with 
the  cooperation  of  opposition  parties  during 
the  next  presidential  election; 

(3)  expresses  Its  support  for  the  opening 
of  high  diplomatic  talks  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chun  government,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  movement  In  South  Korea  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  present  crisis; 

(4)  encourages  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  support  diplomatic  exchange  and 
dialogue  between  all  the  opposition  parties 
and  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  South 
Korea;  and  „  ...  ^ 

(6)  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  South 
Korea  in  order  to  expedite  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  reaffirm  United  SUtes  support  and 
concern. 


DEDICA-nON  OF  PORTRAIT 
BUST  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
CARL  TRUMBULL  HAYDEN 


Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  have  taken  part  In  the 
dedication  of  the  portrait  bust  of  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona.  Senator 
Hayden  served  this  country  for  66 
years  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  A  record,  I  am  sure,  that  will 
not  soon  be  broken.  Senator  Hayden 
was  a  legend.  An  Institution.  And 
nobody  knows  that  better  than  the 
man  who  worked  the  closest  with  him, 
Roy  Elson.  Mr.  Elson  was  Senator 
Hayden's  administrative  assistant  and 
close  friend  for  many  years,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rkmarks  or  Rot  Elsoh  at  the  Dksicatioii 
or  THE  Portrait  Bust  or  the  Honorable 
Carl  Trombull  Haysen 
As  the  designated  spokesman  for  the  staff 
of  a  man  who  once  came  from  the  old  weat 
long  ago.  I  feel  that  Carl  Hayden  would  still 
oppose  any  memorial  to  himself —not  out  of 
any  false  modesty— but  because  of  his  oft- 
expressed  belief  that  only  those  who  have 
been  dead  for  half  a  century  or  more  should 
be  so  honored— that  their  sUture  In  history 
be  triangulated  from  the  perspective  of 
time. 

You  know,  I  can  hear  him  saying  now, 
"What  on  earth  are  you  people  doing?  If 
you're  going  to  put  up  some  monument  why 
not  honor  Tom  Payne— the  man  who  may 
have  Invented  the  United  States,  and  who 
remains  totally  unhonored  In  the  capltol 
city  of  the  country  he  helped  create?"  This 
is  what  I  hear. 

But  I  am  proud  that  what  would  have 
been  his  veto  has  been  overridden,  for  Carl 
Hayden  was  more  than  a  man.  He  was  an 
epoch.  ^  .^  .^ 

He  came  here  when  WUUam  Howard  Taft 
was  President— before  anyone  ever  dreamed 
of  Verdun  or  Vietnam,  of  self-starter,  the 
crystal  set  or  computers— before  women's 
suffrage,  social  security  or  Income  tax. 
before  prohibition,  lU  repeal,  penicillin,  the 
pill  or  Pearl  Harbor-before  anyone  ever 
heard  of  Lenin  or  Lindbergh;  Anzlo  or  Ala- 
magordo.  ,_^ 

It  was  even  before  Administrative  assut- 
anU.  When  this  great  gentleman  entered 
the  Congress  millions  were  alive  who  had 
been  slaves— ClvU  War  veterans  were  the 
most  powerful  bloc  In  America— yet  he 
would  live  to  fight  for  civU  rlghU  in  that 
Congress. 

In  1912.  the  Titanic  had  not  yet  sunk. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  would  now  be  70 
years  old,  had  not  yet  been  bom,  Nicholas  II 
was  Tsar  of  Russia,  Great  Britain  rules 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  globe,  and  In 
America  the  mule  and  the  horse  were  still 
king. 

His  long  life  spanned  the  time  from  seeing 
Oeronimo's  signal  fires  to  watching  men 
walk  on  the  moon— almost  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's history. 
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We  of  the  staff  that  loved  and  respected 
him  knew  that  chronologically  he  was  an 
Edwardian,  in  principle  he  was  a  Libertari- 
an—and always  he  was  an  American. 

He  was  a  strange  man  from  a  world  now 
gone,  believing  in  actions  before  words— and 
in  principles  above  politics.  He  was  as  old- 
fashioned  as  the  frontier  from  which  he 
came  and  as  modem  as  the  national  system 
of  highways  he  fathered. 

He  was— in  every  fiber— a  servant  of  the 
people— never  believing  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  other  way  around.  He  was  for  me— as 
for  the  rest  of  the  staff— our  teacher,  our 
example  and  our  friend. 

If  there  is  anything  beyond  this  life,  we 
may  be  sure  that  Carl  Hayden  is  sitting 
somewhere  under  the  trees  with  old 
friends— with  Presidents  and  cowboys — 
swapping  stories  about  the  Nation  he  loved 
and  the  West  he  came  from  so  very  long 
ago. 

This  loved  and  loving  man  died  in  the  late 
midnight  of  a  life  that  was— as  for  each  of 
us— but  a  "narrow  valley  between  the  cold 
and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities."  But 
while  here: 

Humanity  was  his  congregation. 

Rectitude  was  his  religion. 

Charity  was  his  church. 

And  justice  was  his  creed. 

Those  who  believe  in  these  things  can 
have  no  finer  faith.  Those  who  live  by  these 
precepts  can  have  no  finer  life.  For  such  a 
spirit  can  never  die. 


SAUDI  ARMS  SALE:  UNITED 
STATES  ALLY? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  wake  of  the  attack  on  Libya  an  al- 
leged friend  and  recipient  of  over  $50 
billion  in  United  States  arms  sales 
issue(f  the  following  statement: 

Saudi  Arabia  today  expressed  its  deep 
regret  and  condemnation  over  the  U.S. 
attack  on  Libya  this  morning.  The  Saudi 
Government,  which  followed  up  the  news  of 
the  air  raid,  condemns  such  behavior,  [they] 
reiterated  the  Kingdom's  backing  to  the 
Libyan  people  and  all  other  Arab  nations 
facing  such  attacks. 

The  administration  has  formally 
;;^  proposed  a  sale  of  $354  million  worth 
of  advanced  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
including  the  dangerous  Stinger 
ground-to-air  missiles.  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missiles,  and  Harpoon  antiship 
missiles.  The  State  Department  as- 
serts that  we  must  make  this  sale  to 
guarantee  our  credibility  with  the 
Gulf  Arab  States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
want  to  ask  my  colleagues,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, if  the  above  statement  con- 
demning and  deploring  the  U.S.  action 
of  self-defense  sounds  like  that  of  a 
friend  with  which  we  must  assure  our 
credibility?  Saudi  support  for  Colonel 
Qadhafi  is  merely  one  instance  of  un- 
dermining United  States  foreign  policy 
interests.  Let  me  cite  a  few  more. 
When  President  Reagan  was  encourag- 
ing our  European  allies  to  join  togeth- 
er in  December  to  implement  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  Libya  terrorists 
cut  loose  with  bullets  and  grenades  in 
air  terminals  in  Rome  and  Vienna, 
killing  16  people,  including  Natasha 
Simpson,  an  11 -year-old  American  girl. 
Colonel    Qadhafi    applauded.    Saudi 


Arabia  firmly  supported  an  Islamic 
Foreign  Minister's  statement  express- 
ing support  for  Libya  and  promising  to 
compensate  for  Libyan  economic 
losses  caused  by  the  United  States 
boycott. 

When  the  United  States  Navy  and 
Air  Force  fighters  crossed  Qadhafi's 
"line  of  death"  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
Saudi  Arabia  again  signed  on  to  an 
Arab  Council  statement  articulating 
solidarity  with  Libya.  This  statement 
was  not  only  counterproductive  for 
United  States  policy  but  called  on 
Arab  countries  to  supply  Libya  with 
assistance  to  confront  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  ne- 
gotiations, diplomacy,  and  economic 
sanctions  with  Libya  in  order  to 
combat  terrorism.  The  President  even- 
tually exercised  military  action  to 
eliminate  terrorist  bases  in  Libya.  The 
Saudi's,  on  the  other  hand,  have  rolled 
out  the  red  carpet  for  terrorist  efforts. 
The  Saudi's  have  supplied  the  PLC 
with  over  $85  million  each  year  since 
1979  and  bankroll  the  Sjrrians.  an- 
other bastion  of  terrorism,  with  over 
$500  million  annually. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Saudi  imder- 
mining  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  support  of  worldwide  terrorism 
are  not  compelling  enough  reasons  to 
vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  316,  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  I  would  like 
to  list  three  more.  The  administration 
has  cited  Saudi  Arabia's  moderating 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  I  dis- 
agree. The  administration  states  the 
need  for  more  military  weapons  in 
light  of  growing  threats  from  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict.  I  disagree.  The  adminis- 
tration believes  that  still  more  Stinger 
missiles  should  go  to  an  army  that 
trains  with  the  PLC.  I  disagree.  The 
further  stockpiling  of  this  lethal 
weapon  poses  a  legitimate  threat  to 
Middle  East  peace  and  air  travelers  ev- 
ersrwhere. 

The  State  E>epartment  adamantly 
argues  that  "the  Saudi's.  within  the 
context  of  the  Arab  consensus,  have 
made  constructive  contributions  to  the 
search  for  peace."  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues,  that  given  the  above  litany 
of  Saudi  statements  and  actions  in 
direct  opposition  to  United  States  for- 
eign policy,  I  cannot  endorse  the  State 
Department  claim.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
opposed  the  Camp  David  process,  the 
Reagan  plan,  and  most  recently,  has 
refused  to  support  King  Hussein  in 
diplomatic  efforts  with  Israel.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Saudi  United  Nations  delega- 
tion continually  votes  for  resolutions 
criticizing  Israel  and  condemning 
American  support  for  Israel. 

The  administration  and  State  De- 
partment argue  that  we  must  display 
our  friendship  for  Saudi  Arabia  with 
this  $354  million  arms  sale.  I  have  a 
difficult  time,  however,  explaining 
why  America's  friends  and  allies  in  the 
Arab  world— the  so-called  Arab  moder- 


ates—have not  made  more  of  an  effort 
to  put  distance  between  themselves 
and  the  Libyan  dictator  or  contribute 
more  ostensibly  to  Middle  East  peace. 

I  must  add  a  caveat  here,  as  I  believe 
that  moderates,  such  as  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  can  contrib- 
ute toward  long-term  solutions  in  this 
volatile  region.  To  suggest  that  the 
Arab  world  cannot  make  any  such  con- 
tribution is  demeaning.  Arab  nations, 
particularly  moderates,  must  begin  to 
make  a  clear  commitment  to  interna- 
tional sanity  and  civilized  behavior  in 
a  world  increasingly  threatened  by  ter- 
rorists. Saudi  Arabia  must  exhibit 
some  of  Egypt's  stabilizing  modera- 
tion, coiu-age,  and  fortitude. 

This  administration  argues  that  the 
Saudi's  are  threatened  by  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  They  fear  a  spillover  into 
Saudi  Arabia  and  heightened  conflict. 
They  say  this  is  immediate  and  emi- 
nent. This  is  simply  untrue.  The  sale 
would  not  even  begin  until  1989  and 
therefore  cannot  be  justified  by  an  im- 
pending military  threat  from  Iran.  In 
addition  to  this  the  United  States  has 
already  sold  the  Saudi's  over  $50  bil- 
lion in  military  sales  and  construction. 
Mr.  President,  this  astronomical  sum 
would  pay  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped in  the  United  States  for  the 
next  50  years  or  guaranteed  student 
loans  for  the  next  15  years.  We  have 
displayed  our  friendship.  It  is  time  for 
the  Saudi's  to  reciprocate. 

The  Saudi's  already  have  stockpiles 
of  Stinger  missiles.  Although  we  stipu- 
late that  stringent  security  controls 
were  conditions  for  the  previous  sale 
of  Stingers,  we  must  be  cautious  about 
this  ideal  terrorist  weapon.  Senator 
Heuis,  in  the  Foreign  Relations  hear- 
ing on  the  Saudi  Arabia  arms  sale, 
cited  1982  photos  of  equipment  sold  to 
the  Saudi's  which  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  PLO  in  Lebanon.  I  have 
already  articulated  my  concerns  about 
the  Saudi's  allowing  the  PLO  to  train 
with  their  army  and  their  annual  war 
chest  for  the  PLO.  I  do  not  want  to 
read  about  civilian  or  military  aircraft 
shot  down  by  Stinger  missiles  fired  by 
PLO  members. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  Middle  East  peace, 
worldwide  safeguards  against  terror- 
ism, or  increased  security  controls  for 
Stinger  missiles  to  allow  this  sale  to  go 
through.  I  firmly  oppose  this  sale 
tmtil  the  Saudi's  actually  practice 
some  of  the  "moderate  Arab  action" 
that  this  administration  purports.  I 
am  uncompromising  on  opposing  more 
arms  until  the  Saudi's  desist  funding 
terrorists  and  Colonel  Qadhafi.  I  am 
unyielding  until  the  Saudi's  begin  to 
make  visible  and  tangible  contribu- 
tions to  Middle  East  peace.  I  enthusi- 
astically embrace  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator CitAifSTON,  and  his  resolution  of 
disapproval. 


RECOONmON  OP  SENATOR 
WILSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  U.S.  NUCLEAR  TEST 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Quatle, 
Wallop,  and  Garn  that  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  verification  requirements  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  [TTBT] 
and  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  trea- 
ties, as  well  as  the  long-term  goal  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement  banning  nu- 
clear testing. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
have  consistently  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  the  record  of  widespread 
and  rei>eated  Soviet  violations  of  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements.  While 
the  most  significant  of  those  violations 
strike  at  agreements  affecting  the  very 
heart  of  the  superpower  strategic  nu- 
clear competition:  namely,  the  ABM 
treaty  and  the  unratified  SALT  n 
accord,  they  also  include  violations  to 
the  limits  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  [TTBT].  That  agreement, 
which  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
in  1974,  limits  underground  nuclear 
tests  to  a  maximum  yield  of  150  kilo- 
tons. 

To  this  day,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the  TTBT 
agreement  becatise  of  concerns  about 
Soviet  test  violations  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  its  verification  provisions.  A 
companion  agreement,  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  [PNETl. 
likewise  remains  unratified,  despite 
being  signed  by  the  United  States  in 
1976. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  has  emphasized  the 
willingness  of  his  country  to  reach 
agreement  on  necessary  verification 
measures,  including  onsite  inspections, 
with  respect  to  arms  control  accords 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  his  public  statements 
on  such  matters  have  failed  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  private  arms  con- 
trol negotiating  positions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  case  of  the  test  ban 
agreements,  the  Soviets  seem  adamant 
in  their  rejection  of  United  States  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  verification  uncer- 
tainties and  clear  the  path  for  Senate 
action  on  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosion Treaty. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  President 
made  a  specific,  concrete  proposal  for 
providing  the  essential  verification  im- 
provements to  the  test  ban  agreements 
that  the  Senate  would  require  before 
moving  forward  on  an  affirmative  vote 


of  ratification.  The  technology  in- 
volved is  a  system  known  as  Corrtex. 
which  is  a  hydrodynamic  measure- 
ment technique  currently  used  by  the 
United  States  to  calculate  the  yields  of 
our  own  nuclear  tests.  Corrtex  would 
provide  both  countries  with  a  more 
direct  means  of  making  such  calcula- 
tions, thereby  substantially  reducing 
the  current  uncertainties  associated 
with  less  direct,  seismic  yield  esti- 
mates. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have 
rejected  this  and  every  other  initiative 
to  achieve  a  resolution.  Instead,  they 
are  content  to  leave  serious  arms  con- 
trol aside  while  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  public  relations  gimmicks. 
The  Soviet  test  moratorium,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  a  purely  temporary  and  very 
short-term  nonagreement  or  ploy  de- 
signed to  draw  attention  from  their 
own  record  of  treaty  noncompliance 
and  nuclear  force  modernization.  It  is, 
I  might  add,  also  outrageous  hypocri- 
sy, following  very  clearly  upon  their 
own  completion  of  their  own  sched- 
uled testing.  Moreover,  Mr.  President. 
a  testing  moratorium  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest. As  President  Kennedy  observed 
in  1962.  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  rup- 
ture of  a  3-year  international  nuclear 
testing  moratorium: 

We  now  know  enough  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping 
our  preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  But  In  actual  practice  .  .  .  We 
cannot  keep  top-flight  scientists  concentrat- 
ing on  the  preparation  of  an  experiment 
which  may  or  may  not  take  place  on  an  un- 
certain date  in  the  undefined  future  .  .  . 
This  is  not  merely  difficult  or  inconven- 
ient—we have  explored  this  alternative 
thoroughly,  and  found  it  impossible  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  proponents  of  a  testing  morato- 
rium and  an  immediate  comprehensive 
test  ban  tend  to  ignore  both  the  expe- 
rience and  counsel  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  concrete  benefits  the  United 
States  continues  to  derive  from  its  pro- 
gram of  limited,  underground  nuclear 
tests.  To  its  credit,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  published  an  editorial 
entitled,  "The  Test  Ban  Shibboleth," 
which  addressed  itself  to  some  of 
those  benefits.  The  Times  observed: 

A  freeze  (on  testing)  20  years  ago  would 
have  prevented  development  of  lower  yield 
warheads  and  of  permissive  actions  links, 
the  safety  devices  that  prevent  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Elsewhere,  the  Washington  Post 
pointed  out  that: 

"Different  Administration's,  including 
Jimmy  Carter's  .  .  .  have  felt  that  some 
new  weapons  should  be  tested— at  least 
weapons  that  serve  the  purpose  of  taking 
existing  arsenals  off  a  hair  trigger  ...  in  a 
nuclear  world,  testing  helps  provide  assur- 
ance that  stockpiled  weapons  are  accident- 
proof  and  that  they  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 

extended  by  5  minutes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance 
of  my  statement  appear  in  the  Record 

as  read  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  imderestlmate,  therefore,  the  ben- 
efits that  derive  from  the  U.S.  test 
program  In  terms  of  the  reliability,  ef- 
fectiveness, survivability  and  safety  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  force.  More- 
over, we  have  achieved  all  this  while 
significantly  reducing  our  nuclear 
stockpile  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  number  and  yields  of  our  weapons. 
If  we  are  to  modernize  our  deterrent 
to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  a 
changing  Soviet  military  threat  and  to 
continue  our  unilateral  efforts  to 
reduce  the  size  and  power  of  our  arse- 
nal while  ensuring  adequate  deterr- 
rence,  then  we  must  continue  with  a 
limited  program  of  testing.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent  on 
behalf  of  our  own  security,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  allies,  we  will  need  a  limit- 
ed program  of  testing.  And  if  we  are  to 
move  away  from  the  offense  dominant 
strategies  of  nuclear  deterrence  to  a 
more  defensive  posture,  we  will  still 
need  a  limited  program  of  nuclear 
testing. 

The  Soviets  understand  all  this  very 
well,  and  they  can  be  expected  to  pres- 
sure us  into  accepting  short-sighted 
accommodations  that  look  good  in  a 
press  release  but  work  contrary  to  the 
security  and  safety  goals  I  have  Just 
stated. 

This  does  not  mean,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  should  be  dropped  as  a  long-term 
objective  of  U.S.  policy.  It  does  mean 
that  our  pursuit  of  this  goal  should 
take  into  careful  account  those  condi- 
tions that  would  make  such  an  accord 
positive  factor  contributing  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  In  my  view,  those 
conditions  include  the  following: 

Agreements  providing  for  broad, 
deep  and  varifiable  arms  reductions; 
substantially  improved  verification  ca- 
pabilities needed  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  a  comprehensive  ban;  re- 
dressing of  existing  imbalances  in  con- 
ventional forces;  agreements  for  ex- 
panding confidence  building  measures; 
and,  a  significant  diminution  of  the  es- 
sential role  nuclear  weapons  currently 
play  in  ensuring  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  decision  to  approve 
House  Joint  Resolution  3.  which  called 
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tor  the  immediate  ratification  of  tlie 
TTBT  and  PNET,  witliout  verification 
improvements,  and  the  resumption  of 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  constitutes  a  serious  mis- 
judgment.  As  President  Reagan  stated 
in  a  letter  to  our  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole: 

The  actions  called  for  by  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  our  allies  and  our  friends. 
They  would  undercut  the  initiatives  I  have 
proposed  to  make  progress  on  nuclear  test 
limitations  issues,  and  they  would  set  back 
prospects  on  a  broad  range  of  arms  control 
efforts,  including  the  Eu:hievement  of  deep, 
stabilizing,  and  verifiable  arms  reduction. 

Those  same  sentiments  were  just  re- 
cently expressed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Hau-old  Brown  who  labeled 
the  test  ban  initiative  a  "red  herring" 
that  detracts  from  other  more  serious 
attempts  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  superpow- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  has  four  main 
points  with  respect  to  ratification  of 
existing  treaties  or  negotiation  of  new 
ones: 

First.  The  need  for  an  end  to  Soviet 
treaty  violations; 

Second.  The  need  for  essential  verifi- 
cation improvements  to  the  TTBT  and 
PNET; 

Third.  The  critical  security  and 
safety  benefits  of  a  limited  program  of 
nuclear  testing;  and 

Fourth.  The  conditions  under  which 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  could  serve 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  and  promote  world  peace. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  this  spirit  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  introduce  our  resolu- 
tion today.  We  would  urge  the  careful 
consideration  and  support  of  the 
Senate  in  moving  to  adopt  our  propos- 
al in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Biir.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  135 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  135) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning essential  verification  improvements 
to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the 
long-term  goal  of  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment banning  nuclear  testing. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  a 
broad  range  of  arms  control  agreements,  in- 
cluding likely  violations  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements  damages  the  fabric 
of  superpower  relations,  particularly  cur- 
rent efforts  to  negotiate  deep  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons,  and  undermines  the  po- 
tential contribution  of  arms  control  to  the 
seciulty  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  bring  its  actions  into 
compliance  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements  despite  the  diplomatic  Initia- 


tives of  the  United  States  at  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  and  through 
other  diplomatic  channels; 

Whereas  the  public  statements  by  the 
Soviet  General  Secretary  concerning  a  read- 
iness to  reach  agreement  on  necessary  veri- 
fication measures,  including  on-site  inspec- 
tions, have  not  been  reflected  in  the  private 
arms  control  negotiation  positions  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  President  has  recently  made 
a  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  a 
means  of  reducing  the  verification  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  existing  nuclear 
testing  agreements  and  to  invite  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  monitor  a  planned  nuclear  weapon 
test  at  the  Nevada  test  site; 

Whereas  the  President  has  stated  that 
should  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  reach  an  agreement  on  essential  veri- 
fication improvements  to  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty,  then  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  on  obtaining  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  rati- 
fication of  both  these  agreements; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  reiterated  its  commitment  to  the  long- 
term  goal  of  a  comprehensive  test  l>an, 
under  conditions  of  broad,  deep,  and  verifia- 
ble arms  reductions,  improved  verification 
capabilities,  expanded  confidence-buUding 
measures,  and  a  greater  balance  in  conven- 
tional military  forces; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  also  reaffirmed  that  absent  such  condi- 
tions, a  program  of  limited,  underground 
nuclear  testing  remains  essential  to  ensure 
the  continued  reliability,  safety,  effective- 
ness, and  survivability  of  America's  nuclear 
deterrent;  and 

Whereas  over  the  course  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  the  nuclear  weapon  test  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  has  had  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  providing  for  (1)  a  more  reli- 
able, more  survivable  and  safer  nuclear  de- 
terrent force  with  significantly  lower  risk  of 
unauthorized  use  or  accident,  and  (2)  a 
more  discriminating  nuclear  deterrent  force 
allowing  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  with  drastically 
lower  destructive  power:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  ^e  Congress  that  the  President— 

(1)  sh9uld  urge  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union— 

(A)  to  bring  to  a  halt  its  violations  of  arms 
control  treaties; 

(B)  to  put  into  action  its  expressed  willing- 
ness to  accept  appropriate  verification  meas- 
ures by  agreeing  to  accept  on-site  inspec- 
tions, and  to  reconsider  its  hasty  rejection 
of  the  invitation  from  the  United  States  to 
visit  the  Nevada  test  site  and  to  monitor  a 
planned  nuclear  test;  and 

(C)  to  use  the  opportunity  of  such  a  visit 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  United  States 
on  essential  verification  improvements, 
based  upon  the  CORRTEX  hydrodynamlc 
yield  measurement  technique  or  some  equiv- 
alent, to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty; 

(2)  should  refrain  from  taking  any  steps 
toward  seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  until  such  time  as  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  these  essential 
verification  improvements; 

(3)  should  continue  with  the  United 
States  program  of  limited,  underground  nu- 
clear weapon  testing  for  the  purpose  of — 


(A)  ensuring  the  continued  reliability,  ef- 
fectiveness, survivability,  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  deterrent  force; 

(B)  providing  further  improvements  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
deterrent  force  so  as  to  reduce  stockpile  re- 
quirements in  terms  of  the  number  and 
yields  of  weapons;  and 

(C)  modernizing  the  United  States  nuclear 
deterrent  to  ensure  its  effectiveness  against 
a  changing,  growing  Soviet  threat;  and 

(4)  should  not  pursue  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  until  the 
following  conditions  are  met— 

(A)  agreements  are  reached  providing  for 
broad,  deep,  and  verifiable  arms  reductions; 

(B)  verification  capabilities  necessary  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  an  accord  are 
substantially  Improved; 

(C)  existing  imbalances  in  conventional 
forces  are  redressed; 

(D)  agreements  for  expanded  confidence- 
building  measures  are  achieved:  and 

(E)  the  essential  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  is  significantly  dimin- 
ished. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  the 
support  of  the  American  people  for  the  goal 
of  a  world  free  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and,  indeed,  the  threat  of  military  aggres- 
sion against  any  nation  or  peoples. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution- 
CD  the  term  "Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty" 
means  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Un- 
derground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  with  Pro- 
tocol, done  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974;  and 
(2)  the  term  "Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty"  means  the  Treaty  on  Underground 
Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
done  at  Washington  and  Moscow  on  May  28, 
1976. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KERRY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


THE  DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  A 
PRESIDENT  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  DeConcini.  for  his  willing- 
ness to  put  together  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  South  Korea  and  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  crafted  it.  I  am 
proud  to  be  joining  him  in  a  resolution 
that  I  hope  will  begin  a  process  in 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  begin  to 
have  the  kind  of  Impact  on  events  in 
Korea  as  it  did  in  the  Philippines. 

Simply  stated,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
should  be  allowed  to  petition  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  for 
the  direct  election  of  their  President. 


In  addition,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  support  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  growing  crisis 
through  the  opening  up  of  a  legiti- 
mate dialog  with  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition. 

There  are  many  differences,  as  my 
colleagues    articulated,    between    the 
Philippines  and  the  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  There  are  similari- 
ties also.  But  the  differences  are  sig- 
nificant—the differences  of  the  state 
of  the  economy,  and  the  lack  of  stag- 
nation and  deterioration  of  the  overall 
societal  structure.  That  is  not  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  Is  present 
and    what    is    most    significant— and 
what  is  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
the  Senate,  ought  to  pay  attention 
to— is  an  overwhelming  fundamental 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that 
country  for  a  more  open  and  demo- 
cratic society.  In  South  Korea  recently 
there  have  been  numerous  massive 
street  demonstrations  of  late  demand- 
ing   the    fimdamental    constitutional 
changes  be  undertaken. 

All  of  us  in  this  body.  I  think,  take 
great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we 
really  did  show  that  we  can  play  a  role 
in  moving  events,  and  in  having  an 
impact  on  the  decisions  of  another 
government  where  democracy  is  con- 
cerned. We  did  that  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  time  that  we  took  the  lessons  of 
the  Philippines  where  they  can  be  ap- 
plied without  stretching,  but  where 
they  can  be  applied  we  should  apply 
them  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Unlike  the  recent  situation  in 
Manila,  the  democratic  opposition  in 
Seoul  is  not  asking  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  government.  What  the  opposi- 
tion is  calling  for  is  really  fundamen- 
tally modest:  The  introduction  of  a 
direct  Presidential  system  along  the 
lines  of  the  open  American  system.  If 
the  present  system  remains  un- 
changed in  South  Korea,  the  next 
President  of  that  coimtry  will  be 
chosen  under  an  indirect  voting  proc- 
ess which  will  mean  the  election  of  a 
hand-picked  successor  to  President 
Chun  will  be  assured,  and  the  right  of 
the  Korean  people  to  choose  their  own 
President  will  be  frustrated. 

The  Chun  government  has  consist- 
ently rejected  every  initiative  by  the 
opposition  to  even  discuss  the  sched- 
ule for  democratization.  When  the 
democratic  opposition  attempted  to 
engage  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on 
the  issue,  the  debate  was  blocked. 
When  the  debate  moved  into  the 
streets,  the  Chun  regime  insisted  that 
the  issue  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment could  only  be  discussed  in  the 
national  assembly.  Citizens,  even 
members  of  the  national  assembly, 
who  attempted  to  discuss  the  issue 
publicly  were  arrested,  placed  under 
house  arrest,  and  even  prosecuted. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  on  February  6. 1986: 


In  democracies,  petition  drlvea  are  not 
treated  as  subversive.  Demands  for  direct 
election  of  a  president  are  not  put  down  as 
revolutionary.  Nonviolent  opponents  are  not 
locked  Into  their  homes.  Peaceful  marchers 
are  not  swept  away  from  the  streets  by  bat- 
talions of  police. 


So,  Mr.  President,  just  as  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  United  SUtes  to  make 
a  statement  in  the  Philippines  about 
our  backing  democracy,  so  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  make  that  kind  of  state- 
ment now.  As  in  the  case  with  the 
Philippines,  we  have  a  unique  relation- 
ship with  Korea.  It  Is  because  of  this 
relationship,  because  of  a  war  which 
was  waged  there  to  prevent  it  from 
being  Communist,  that  we  have  a 
deeper  responsibility  at  this  time  to 
ensure  the  move  toward  democracy. 
Yet  at  this  crucial  time  in  Korea's  his- 
tory, the  administration  seems  to  be 
moving  along  that  same  slow  path 
that  we  moved  along  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We  seem  to  send  a  message  that  we 
are  willing  to  look  the  other  way  if 
Seoul  cracks  down  on  the  democratic 
opponents.  At  this  time,  the  South 
Korean  democrats  with  a  small  "d" 
feel  cut  off  from  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  that  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  our  experience  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that 
beginning  with  the  assassination  of 
Ninoy  Aquino,  we  undertook  a  whole 
different  policy  of  the  Philippines. 
Ambassador  Bosworth  began  to  open  a 
dialog.  We  began  to  meet,  talk,  and 
make  an  effort  to  try  to  Influence  the 
outcome  of  those  decisions. 

The  regime  of  Ferdinand  Marcos 
came  under  increasing  American  pres- 
sxire  to  carry  out  much  needed  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  reforms. 
Strong  lines  of  communication  were 
opened  up  between  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Philippines,  Stephen  Bosworth 
and  his  entire  Embassy  staff,  with  the 
democratic  opposition  in  that  country. 
In  may  1986,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
89  to  8,  passed  a  resolution  which  I  of- 
fered stipulating  that  future  aid  to  the 
Philippines  would  be  contingent  upon 
a  restoration  of  democracy,  an  end  to 
human  rights  abuses,  and  a  return  to 
the  rule  of  law.  The  Buddhist  commu- 
nity is  already  calling  for  prompt  con- 
stitutional reform. 

As  South  Korean  Cardinal  Kim  Soo 
Hwan  stated  recently: 

.  .  .  before  political  leaders  argue  that 
Korea  Is  different  from  the  Philippines, 
they  must  first  demonstrate  to  the  Korean 
people  that  our  country  is  free  of  corrup- 
tion, torture,  political  oppression,  and  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

Either  Kim  Dae  Jung  or  Kim  Young 
Sam  could  become  president  of  South 
Korea,  given  the  democratic  spirit 
taking  hold  in  that  country  and  if  a 
free,  fair,  and  honest  election  were 
held  in  1988.  Yet,  Ambassador  Walker 
has  never  met  with  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
never  spoken  with  Kim  Young  Sam.  or 


conversed  with  religious  leaders  sup- 
porting democratic  reforms  in  their 
country. 

Instead,  the  administration  has 
adopted  a  business-as-usual  approach 
to  the  Korean  situation.  As  a  result, 
the  administration  has  undermined 
the  credibility  of  President  Reagan 
who  stated  recently  that  the  United 
States  stands  against  dictatorships  of 
both  the  right  and  the  left  and  in  sup- 
port of  democratic  movements  world- 
wide. 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  fights  for  free  and 
fair  elections  in  a  country  whose  sur- 
vival we  have  guaranteed  for  the  past 
36  years.  To  sit  Idly  by  in  silence  whUe 
the  democratic  opposition  in  that 
country  Is  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
authoritarian  rule  only  Invites  a 
Korean  version  of  the  Philippine  crisis 
under  Ferdinand  Marcos,  despite  the 
fact  that  both  countries  are  dissimilar 
in  so  many  ways. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  The  demo- 
cratic forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
need  to  hear  us  loud  and  clear  that 
their  well-being  and  vitaUty  is  of  prior- 
ity concern  for  the  American  people. 
We  need  to  be  unequivocally  clear 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  them  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  repressive  regime. 
To  make  our  voices  heard  now  will  not 
be  soon  enough.  But  at  least  it  will  not 
be  too  late. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
Senator  DeConctwi  for  taking  this  im- 
portant initiative  and  I  am  honored  to 
join  him  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Crahston],  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
sound  and  fury  emanating  from  the 
Finance  Committee  the  other  day 
made  a  remarkable  point:  If  we  elimi- 
nated all  tax  deductions,  we  could 
lower  the  tax  rates!  Astounding!  But 
matters  went  far  beyond  that  startling 
point  and,  in  fact,  went  off  the  deep 
end:  proposals  surfaced  to  eliminate 
the  differential  between  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  and  ordinary  income  tax 
rates. 

Such  a  move  would  return  us  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  1970's.  It  would  stifle 
economic  growth.  And  it  would  deepen 
the  dilemma  of  the  deficit. 

It  Is  that  very  differential— the  dif- 
ference between  a  capital  gain  tax  rate 
and  an  ordinary  tax  rate— that  makes 
money  flow  into  new  ventures,  new 
businesses,  new  Industrial  growth,  and 
technological  development.  It  is  that 
capital  gidns  tax  differential  that  not 
only  attracts  venture  capital  in  the 
first  place  but  also  induces  Investors  to 
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stick  with  the  management  of  new  en- 
terprises through  difficult  times.  We 
learned  the  importance  of  a  capital 
gains  differential  during  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  1970's. 

When  we  virtually  eliminated  the 
capital  gains  differential,  venture  cap- 
ital plummeted— from  $1.3  billion  in 
1969  to  a  mere  $37  million  in  1977. 

In  my  State  of  California,  venture 
capital  investment  dropped  from  $360 
million  to  just  $6  million  during  those 
years.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
helped  reverse  this  descent  into  eco- 
nomic disaster.  In  1977. 1  joined  forces 
with  our  former  Republican  colleague, 
Clifford  Hansen  of  Wyoming.  He  smd  I 
led  a  successful  battle  to  reduce  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate— from  49  percent 
down  to  28  percent. 

The  Senate  passed  this  salutary  tax 
cut  in  1978.  And  thanks  to  the  support 
and  hard  work  of  a  number  of  col- 
leagues— especially  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Russell  Long— we  were 
able  to  get  the  measure  through  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  enacted 
into  law.  It  was  a  major  victory  for 
economic  sanity. 

Treasury  Department  predictions 
that  the  cut  in  the  capital  gains  rate 
would  cost  dearly  in  lost  revenues  to 
the  United  States  proved  to  be  abso- 
lutely wrong— as  Senator  Hansen  and 
I  had  predicted.  The  exact  opposite 
happened.  Revenues  from  capital 
gains  ventures  rose  dramatically.  The 
venture  capital  investments  encour- 
aged by  that  tax  differential  led  to  an 
historic  blossoming  of  new  companies 
and  new  technologies  and  created  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs.  It  all 
worked  so  well  that  we  were  able  to 
enact  a  further  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  in  1981— lowering  it  to  the 
present  20  percent.  It  gave  our  econo- 
my a  new  surge  of  industrial  activity 
when  it  was  sorely  needed. 

Just  as  lowering  the  capital  gain  rate 
was  an  act  of  economic  sanity,  revers- 
ing that  procedure— as  is  being  sug- 
gested in  and  around  the  Finance 
Committee— would  be  an  act  of  total 
economic  insanity.  Tax  reform  does 
not  require  eliminating  the  capital 
gains  differential.  On  the  contrary, 
tax  reform  can  be  strengthened  by  im- 
proving still  further  the  efficiency  of 
the  capital  gains  differential.  For  ex- 
ample. I  have  proposed  a  tax-free  roll- 
over of  long-term  capital  gains.  Under 
this  plan,  an  investor  would  pay  no 
taxes  on  his  capital  gains  so  long  as 
they  were  reinvested.  The  investor 
would  pay  taxes  only  on  such  gains  as 
are  not  reinvested.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  William  F.  Ball- 
hans,  former  president  of  Beckman  In- 
struments, Inc.,  of  California,  who 
worked  closest  with  me  in  developing 
this  proposal.  Prof.  Dale  Jorgenson  of 
Harvard  University  advises  me  that 
my  rollover  prop<^  would  in  time 


add  more  than  $4  trillion  to  the  na- 
tional wealth.  He  calls  the  rollover: 

A  great  advance  in  thinking  about  tax 
reform. 

And  he  says  the  gains  to  the  econo- 
my would  be  twice  as  great  as  the 
modified  flat-tax  proposal  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee. 

That  is  something,  I  suggest,  that 
the  committee  ought  to  think  serious- 
ly about. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


D  1050 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  IS 
DUE  FOR  A  NOSEDIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  riding  for  one  big,  long, 
hard  fall.  We  are  in  trouble,  deep  trou- 
ble. And  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
memory  of  this  old  Senator,  we  are  in 
trouble  strictly  and  completely  be- 
cause of  our  own  serious  mistakes.  Our 
fall  will  be  bigger,  longer,  harder,  ex- 
actly because  the  Federal  Government 
has  followed  policies  that  have  given 
us  a  joy  ride,  that  will  make  our  time 
of  troubles  longer  and  more  painful. 
What  is  this  Senator  talking  about?  I 
am  talking  about  a  fiscal  policy  for  the 
past  5  years  that  has  to  rank  as  the 
most  irresponsible  the  country  has 
ever  suffered.  We  have  gone  through  5 
years  of  the  deepest  peacetime  deficits 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  the 
past  5  years  this  is  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  done: 

First,  it  has  maintained  the  record 
high  level  of  nonmilitary  spending; 

Second,  it  has  increased  military 
spending  by  more  than  a  trillion  dol- 
lars, far  and  away  the  biggest  increase 
in  military  spending  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  nation; 

Third,  it  has  increased  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  to  far  and  away  the  highest 
level  in  history.  Even  allowing  fully 
for  inflation,  foreign  aid.  economic 
and  military  spending  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  provided  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  of  war  devastated  Europe; 

Fourth,  it  has  failed  to  provide  the 
tax  revenues  to  pay  for  this  enormous 
increase  in  spending; 

Fifth,  as  a  result  we  have  suffered 
the  largest  Federal  deficits  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  Federal  debt 
has  doubled.  It  now  exceeds  $2  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  what  I  have 
just  tallied  up  is  old  stuff.  We  all  know 
this.  We  also  know  what  has  accompa- 
nied all  this  in  the  way  of  goodies. 
Very  big  multiyear  deficits  are  like  a 
series  of  double  martinis.  At  first  they 


bring  euphoria,  a  pleasant  joyous 
high.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
deficits  have  done.  They  have  stimu- 
lated the  economy  as  only  huge  defi- 
cits can.  In  1984  the  country  enjoyed 
its  best  economic  growth  in  real  terms 
in  33  years.  Never  in  peacetime  has 
the  Nation  enjoyed  over  a  5-year 
period  such  a  big  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  jobs  as  it  has  since 
1981.  This  was  the  expected,  predict- 
able product  of  5  years  of  massive  defi- 
cit spending.  But  it  was  not  all.  There 
were  some  unexpected  pleasures  along 
with  the  economic  growth.  The  mas- 
sive deficits  required  heavy  borrowing 
from  abroad.  So  for  several  years  for- 
eigners sold  their  currencies  to  buy 
the  dollar  and  lend  to  Uncle  Sam. 
That  dropped  the  value  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. It  made  it  cheap  for  us  to  buy 
abroad.  That  held  down  the  cost  of 
Ifving.  Inflation  moderated.  It  moder- 
ated even  more  because  foreign  firms 
invaded  our  markets  as  never  before. 
With  goods  cheap  in  dollar  terms,  this 
foreign  competition  held  down  the 
price  of  what  our  firms  produced.  Also 
the  price  of  oil  has  recently  nosedived. 
It  has  brought  down  with  it  the  cost  of 
energy.  Oil  producing  sections  of 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Oldahoma.  and  else- 
where have  suffered.  But  most  of  the 
country  has  enjoyed  a  bonanza  equva- 
lent  to  a  major  tax  cut.  Thanks  to  the 
fall  in  oil  prices,  consumer  prices  as  a 
whole  are  behaving  like  a  pussycat. 

There  was  more.  The  rapid  increase 
in  American  jobs  did  not,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  reduce  unemployment.  Un- 
employment came  down  from  the  re- 
cession high  of  1982.  But  it  has  stayed 
at  the  same  high  7-percent  level  that 
it  had  been  in  1980.  Women  entered 
the  workforce  as  never  before.  So 
while  the  number  of  jobs  increased, 
the  number  seeking  work  has  stayed 
above  8  million.  That  high  level  of  un- 
employment kept  wage  increases  mod- 
erate. So  the  prime  factor  in  pushing 
up  prices— sharply  rising  wages— has 
not  developed. 

And  that  was  not  all.  Since  early 
1985  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
followed  an  extraordinarily  expansive 
monetary  policy. 

The  money  supply  Increased  at  a  re- 
markably high  12  percent  annual  rate 
in  1985.  So  credit  was  ample.  And  then 
some.  As  a  result  the  country  has  en- 
Joyed  the  rare  pleasure  of  a  long  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  a  sharply  falling 
level  of  interest  rates  and  blissfully 
moderating  inflation.  We  have  had  all 
this  with  continued  high  spending  on 
nonmilitary  Federal  programs,  a  big 
increase  in  foreign  aid  spending,  an 
unprecedented  trillion  dollar  hike  in 
military  spending.  All  of  this  is  mar- 
velous to  behold  occurred  while  Con- 
gress held  down  taxes.  It  is  a  rosy- 
glow,  triple-martini,  happy-jag,  sky- 
high  miracle.  The  level  of  consumer 
confidence  suggests  that  most  Ameri- 


cans think  this  can  go  on  forever, 
along  with  the  soaring  stock  market. 
The  country  has  not  elected  Ronald 
Reagan  President.  It  has  elected  Mr. 
Lucky  or  Croesus.  Like  Croesus,  every- 
thing the  President  touches,  turns  to 
gold. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
story  of  the  man  who  jumps  off  the 
hundred  story  Empire  State  Building. 
As  he  passes  the  32d  floor  someone 
yeUs  out:  "How  ar*  you  doing?"  The 
falling  man  shouts  back.  "So  far  I'm 
doing  great."  Well.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  lis  Americans  in  April  1986.  Some 
day  we  are  going  to  hit  bottom  with  a 
terrible  crash.  That  could  be  later  this 
year  or  next  year  or  even  beyond  next 
year.  We  do  not  know  when  it  is  going 
to  come.  We  do  know  it  is  going  to 
come.  Here  is  why  we  should  all  know 
It  is  coming. 

First,  the  economy  is  weak.  In  spite 
of  a  deficit  which  is  still  racing  along 
at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $200  bil- 
lion, in  spite  of  all  the  stimulus  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  provide, 
the  economy  has  already  slowed  to  a 
creep. 

Second,  economic  growth  in  the  past 
3  months  was  3.2  percent.  But  if  we 
measure  it  for  the  past  6  months, 
growth  was  less  than  2  percent.  In 
spite  of  much  lower  interest  rates,  new 
housing  starts  have  not  risen  signifi- 
cantly. Auto  sales  seem  sure  to  be  less 
than  last  year.  Production  is  down.  In- 
ventories are  rising.  Personal  saving 
that  has  been  at  an  all  time  low  seems 
almost  certain  to  rise.  That  means  less 
spending,  less  consumption,  less  sales, 
and  less  jobs.  If  the  dollar  falls  much 
farther  prices  will  rise.  If  it  does  not, 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  worsen.  Record  consiuner 
debt  will  mean  a  recession  deepened 
by  many  bankruptcies.  Record  corpo- 
rate debt  that  now  exceeds  $3  trillion 
means  the  next  recession  is  very  likely 
to  be  punctuated  with  the  worst  wave 
of  business  failures  since  the  great  de- 
pression. 

Third,  in  this  kind  of  fragile,  feeble 
economy,  will  the  Congress  find  the 
will  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Oramm- 
Rudman  and  hammer  the  deficit  down 
to  $144  billion  in  1987?  The  answer  is 
no  way!  When  the  recession  comes  as 
it  always  has  and  always  will  in  a  free 
economy,  the  Congress  will  have  a 
choice,  we  wiU  cut  taxes  and  spend 
more  money  to  put  the  country  back 
to  work,  or  we  will  cut  spending.  We 
will  hike  taxes.  We  will  continue  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  What  will  the  Con- 
gress do?  That  is  easy.  Come  the  reces- 
sion the  Congress  wlU  take  advantage 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman  trigger  that 
permits  the  Congress  to  suspend  se- 
questration when  there  are  back-to- 
back  quarters  with  growth  of  less  than 
1  percent.  Congress  will  suspend 
Oramm-Rudman.  The  deficit  will 
zoom  to  between  $300  billion  and  $400 
billion  before  the  recession  ends.  The 


national  debt  will  soar  to  $4  trillion 
and  rising.  Then  what  happens?  Even- 
tually our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  have  to  pay  for  our  gross  irrespon- 
sibility. They  will  pay  with  higher 
prices,  higher  Interest  rates,  higher 
taxes,  less  economic  growth  and, 
therefore,  fewer  jobs  and  lower 
income.  The  policies  of  the  last  S  years 
have  been  a  nightmare  of  irresponsi- 
bility. It  is  going  to  take  years,  many 
years,  to  pay  for  that  Irresponsibility. 
And  those  years  have  not  even  begun. 
We  have  just  passed  the  32d  floor  in 
our  100  floor  drop.  So  far  we  are  doing 
great.  But  just  wait. 


HERE'S    WHY    ADMINISTRATION 

CONTINUES     NUKE     WEAPONS 

TESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  has  the  Reagan  administration 
opposed  negotiations  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  testing?  At  long  last  the  Sovi- 
ets have  come  around  to  the  long  pro- 
posed American  position.  Secretary 
Gorbachev  has  even  suspended  Soviet 
nuclear  testing  since  August  5  of  last 
year.  The  administration  has  reversed 
the  consistent  American  position  that 
the  two  superpowers  should  negotiate 
an  end  to  nuclear  testing  with  strong 
verification  provisions.  And  now  the 
administration  says  "No."  The  United 
States  will  not  stop  nuclear  testing. 
Why?  A  front  page  story  in  the  April 
21  New  York  Times  by  William  Broad 
explains  why. 

President  Reagan  for  months  said 
that  we  would  not  stop  testing  because 
we  cannot  verify  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  now  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  the  stationing  of 
monitoring  stations  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  the  assurance  of 
expert  seismologists  that  we  could 
detect  any  significant  nuclear  explo- 
sion. We  have  strong  indications  that 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to  unan- 
nounced on-the-spot  inspections  of 
any  suspicious  explosions.  So  in  recent 
weeks  the  administration  has  shifted 
to  a  new  alibi  for  our  refusal  to  negoti- 
ate an  end  to  nuclear  testing  with  the 
Soviets.  This  time  they  have  said  that 
we  had  to  continue  testing  to  assure 
the  reliability  and  safety  of  our  nucle- 
ar stockpile.  Now  how  about  that?  Mr. 
President,  less  than  3  percent  of  our 
tests  have  been  for  safety  or  reliability 
purposes.  If  such  tests  were  required, 
we  could  probably  negotiate  an  excep- 
tion to  permit  such  rare  and  occasion- 
al reliability  and  safety  tests. 

So  what  is  the  reason?  The  New 
York  Times  articles  by  William  Broad 
tell  us.  The  U.S.  tests  are  necessary  to 
develop  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  will  be  the  third  generation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  atomic  bomb 
was  the  first.  The  hydrogen  bomb  the 
second.  The  third  generation  are  x-ray 
lasers,  hypervelocity  pellets,  micro 
waves,    particle    beams,    and    optical 


lasers.  According  to  the  experts  cited 
in  the  New  York  Times  article,  the  de- 
velopment of  these  weapons  will  re- 
quire far  more  tests  than  previous  new 
nuclear  weapons  required.  In  fact, 
each  third  generation  weapon  devel- 
oped is  expected  to  require  not  the 
handful  of  5  or  6  tests  required  for 
each  previous  new  weapons  design  but 
100  or  200  tests  for  each.  Since  the 
tests  are  expected  to  be  far  more  com- 
plex, the  expectation  is  that  the  cost 
of  each  individual  test  will  be  more 
than  the  $10  million  to  $30  mUlion 
each  that  has  been  the  price  tag  for 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  past.  The 
total  cost  of  the  new  testing  policy 
could  easily  zoom  to  billions  of  dollars 
per  year. 

But  far  more  significant  than  the 
cost  are  the  implications  for  an  end  to 
arms  control  and  the  advent  of  a  fe- 
verish, highly  unstable  super  power 
arms  race.  At  the  moment  the  United 
States  is  ahead  in  the  technology 
phase  of  this  third  generation  arms 
race.  Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  Secretary  Gorbachev  is  so 
anxious  to  stop  It.  But  if  ever  there 
were  a  race  that  no  one  will  win.  this  Is 
it.  It  is  true  that  at  this  stage  it  can  be 
argued  that  each  of  these  third  gen- 
eration weapons  has  primary  applica- 
tion to  space  defense;  that  is,  antimis- 
sUe  defense.  But  each  of  them  can  be 
applied  to  attacking  the  adversary's 
arms  control  satellltea  m  well  as  any 
defensive  system  the  other  side  might 
deploy  in  space.  And  surely,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  third  generation  of  weap- 
ons works,  it  will  be  the  forenmner  of 
a  fourth  generation  that  will  apply  the 
same  principles  and  even  some  of  the 
same  weapons  to  targets  on  the 
ground.  The  testing  cost  of  these 
weapons  will  probably  eventually  be  in 
the  tens  of  billions.  Other  research 
costs  will  greatly  add  to  it.  And  the 
production,  deployment,  maintenance, 
and  modernization  costs  will  spin  out 
of  sight. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  lucky,  none  of 
this  will  work.  Dr.  Cochran  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  was 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  to 
have  said  that  only  1  of  the  5  new 
weapons  would  have  a  chance  to  work 
at  all.  That  is  the  x-ray  lasers.  And.  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cochran  many  people 
say  the  x-ray  lasers  will  not  work 
either. 

So  there  you  have  It,  Mr.  Resident. 
This  administration  has  reversed  a 
consistent  American  position  that  fa- 
vored negotiating  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing.  Why?  Not  because  we  cannot 
verify  compliance.  We  can.  Not  be- 
cause we  need  to  test  to  maintain  the 
reliability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 
We  can  easily  negotiate  that  very 
small  amount  of  testing,  if  necessary, 
as  an  exception.  We  are  insisting  on 
continuing  nuclear  weapons  testing  be- 
cause the  administration  believes  we 
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can  develop  a  third  generation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  that  will  make  a  star 
wars  defense  feasible.  But  the  cost  will 
be  enormous.  Many  independent  ex- 
perts say  it  will  not  work.  And  if  it 
does,  the  world  will  be  less  safe  from  a 
nuclear  holocaust  than  it  is  now.  Con- 
tinued weapons  testing  is  a  loser  from 
every  angle. 


THE  MYTH  OP  THE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMHIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  if  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office— the  CBO— re- 
vised its  economic  assumptions  on 
which  the  budget  is  based,  the  deficit 
would  go  down.  In  fact,  such  a  revision 
based  on  the  latest  data  available 
would  be  more  likely  to  increase  the 
deficit  instead  of  reducing  it. 

Here  is  why.  The  latest  figures  on 
gross  national  product— GNP— show 
the  economy  growing  at  an  apparently 
healthy  3.2-percent  annual  rate,  after 
adjusting  for  inflation.  I  say  "appar- 
ently" because  there  is  less  to  this 
figure  than  meets  the  eye.  Most  of 
this  growth  is  due  to  an  involuntary 
growth  in  inventory.  Final  sales— GNP 
minus  the  change  in  inventories— actu- 
aUy  went  down  at  a  0.4-percent  annual 
rate.  These  data  cannot  be  interpreted 
to  herald  an  economic  boom.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  last  6  months  has 
actually  been  less  than  2  percent  at  an 
annual  rate. 

What  about  investment?  Our  Na- 
tion's plant  and  equipment  is  running 
at  less  than  80  percent  of  capacity, 
and  that  figuj-e  has  been  going  down, 
not  up.  Business  has  a  lot  of  empty  ca- 
pacity to  use  before  building  new 
plants.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
Commerce  Department  reports  that 
business  intends  to  cut  its  spending  on 
new  plant  and  equipment  during  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  Once  again, 
signs  of  a  boom  are  hard  to  find. 

Do  not  expect  consumer  spending  to 
rescue  the  economy.  Personal  income 
rose  at  a  paltry  2.4-percent  annual 
rate  during  the  latest  quarter.  Savings, 
which  hit  a  low  of  3.7  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1985,  are  now  starting 
to  edge  upward.  Additions  to  consumer 
income  as  a  result  of  falling  oil  prices 
may  well  end  up  being  saved,  not 
spent. 

Unemployment  is  stUl  at  an  histori- 
cally high  figure.  At  any  time  prior  to 
1980  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  7 
percent  would  signal  a  recession  not  a 
boom.  And  the  drop  in  oil  prices  is 
likely  to  drive  unemployment  still 
higher,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  any 
surprise  that  interest  rates  are  going 
down.  This  decline  signals  a  weak 
economy,  not  a  strong  one. 

What,  then,  is  behind  these  calls  for 
a  revision  of  the  economic  forecast? 
These  caUs  are  a  political  cry  of  an- 
guish. Many  people  like  to  talk  about 
balancing   the   budget   but   when   it 


comes  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  they  ask 
for  a  knUe.  Raise  taxes— no;  cut  spend- 
ing—no. Let  us,  instead,  change  the 
economic  forecast. 

This  Is  the  ostrich  theory  of  econom- 
ics. Stick  your  head  in  the  ground,  suid 
maybe  that  big,  bad  deficit  will  go 
away.  This  may  be  good  mythology, 
but  it  is  a  bad  economic  power. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes. 


SPENDING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  I  read  at  the 
Republican  policy  luncheon  on  Tues- 
day, April  29,  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  in  con- 
nection with  my  reservations  about 
the  spending  level  for  defense  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Ck>lf3CITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES, 

Washington,  DC.  April  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Bob:  As  Chairman  of  the  committee 
of  primary  Jurisdiction  over  defense  policies 
and  budgets,  I  reiterate  my  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  direction  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  spending  level  for  defense  in 
the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  advise  you  and  the  entire  Senate 
that  the  defense  level  contained  in  the 
pending  resolution— and  the  levels  con- 
tained in  various  amendments  to  that  reso- 
lution—are inadequate  to  meet  our  national 
security  requirements. 

In  the  three  months  since  the  President 
submitted  his  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  studied  his  proposal  in  detail. 
On  the  basis  of  my  review,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  reductions  of  the  magnitude 
mandated  in  even  the  most  favorable  de- 
fense amendment  would  require  major  pro- 
gram terminations  and  stretchouts,  cut- 
backs  in  high  priority  readiness  programs, 
and  large  reductions  in  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  accounts.  Efficient  produc- 
tion programs  would  become  inefficient  and 
ultimately  more  costly,  essential  research 


and  development  programs  would  be  can- 
celled, and  Improvements  in  readiness  and 
morale  achieved  over  the  last  five  years  in  a 
gentilnely  bipartisan  effort  will  be  lost. 
These  results  are  unacceptable. 

In  addition  to  requiring  large  budget  au- 
thority reductions,  the  corresponding  outlay 
reduction  in  the  various  defense  plans  cre- 
ates an  even  greater  problem.  For  example, 
the  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  contains  reduc- 
tions of  $25  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$17  billion  in  outlays.  In  fact,  to  achieve  an 
outlay  reduction  of  (17  billion,  we  would 
have  to  cut  between  $34  and  $50  billion  in 
budget  authority  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. That  would  be  an  unmitigated  disas- 
ter. 

I  have  reviewed  the  options  pending 
before  the  Senate  and  feel  that  a  level  of 
three  percent  real  growth  over  the  FY  1986 
funding  level,  or  $309.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $291.7  billion  in  outlays,  is  the 
minimum  necessary  to  sustain  an  acceptable 
national  defense  program  in  FY  1987.  Fol- 
lowing the  negative  six  percent  real  growth 
In  FY  1986, 1  fear  that  a  second  year  of  neg- 
ative growth  would  have  long-term  conse- 
quences that  would  Jeopardize  our  national 
security.  In  the  face  of  the  continuing 
Soviet  military  buUdup,  increasing  interna- 
tional terrorism,  and  allied  uncertainties,  we 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing at  least  a  minimally  acceptable  defense 
posture.  The  budget  resolution  pending  in 
the  Senate  does  not  even  meet  that  objec- 
tive. Moreover,  it  is  unthinkable  to  Imagine 
the  consequences  for  our  national  security 
if  we  must  absorb  the  even  greater  reduc- 
tions that  would  most  assuredly  emerge 
from  the  House-Senate  Appropriations 
process,  particularly  If  the  Senate  adopts 
any  of  the  funding  levels  proposed  by  our 
colleagues  thus  far. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  resist  any  effort  to 
set  the  FY  1987  defense  level  at  less  than 
$309.9  billion. 
Sincerely, 

BARRT  OOLDWATia. 

Oiairman. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  returned  from  a  congressional 
trip  to  Israel.  Before  my  colleagues 
and  I  went,  we  were  warned  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  travel  to  the 
Middle  East  during  these  troubled 
times.  I  received  calls  from  the  State 
Department  and  others  urging  me  to 
postpone  my  trip. 

I  was  warned  that  the  crisis  in  Libya 
might  make  it  more  dangerous  for 
Americans  to  travel  to  the  region.  Ob- 
viously. I  did  not  heed  these  warnings. 
In  fact,  when  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  thanked  me  for  coming 
to  Israel,  I  told  him  that  "Qadhafi  is 
not  my  travel  agent." 

Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  main  les- 
sons I  learned  from  this  trip.  If  we 
allow  terrorists  to  deter  Americans 
from  going  to  Israel  or  other  areas  of 
the  world,  the  terrorists  will  have  won 
a  major  victory.  Certainly,  we  must  be 
careful  and  airlines  and  airports  must 
be  vigorous  in  their  pursuit  of  safety, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  allow 


terrorists  to  dictate  where  and  when 
Americans  may  travel. 

The  Israelis  have  learned  this.  The 
last  attempt  to  hijack  an  El-Al  Air- 
liner was  in  1969.  Since  then,  the  Is- 
raelis have  established  the  most  strin- 
gent security  measures  on  their  planes 
and  at  their  airports.  The  successful 
raid  on  Entebbe  Airport  to  rescue  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  a  hijacked  Air 
France  plane  won  the  applause  of  civ- 
ilized people  around  the  world.  But 
that  raid  on  July  4,  1976.  also  reem- 
phasized  the  point  that  Israelis  are 
free  citizens  and  can  travel  safely 
around  the  world. 

America  can  follow  the  example  of 
the  Israelis.  In  fact,  we  do  cooperate 
with  them  on  intelligence  sharing  de- 
signed to  prevent  terrorist  attacks.  In 
addition  we  have  learned  how  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  our  airports.  We 
must  also  encourage  our  allies  to  im- 
prove their  security  systems.  No 
system  can  ever  be  completely  fool- 
proof, but  we  can  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  terrorists  to  reach  our  citizens 
traveling  abroad. 

Israel  is  a  unique  country.  All  na- 
tions have  interesting  historical  expe- 
riences which  enhance  the  feeling  of 
local  pride  and  nationalism.  But,  in 
few  places  In  the  world  do  the  people 
have  the  love  and  understanding  of 
their  history  that  can  be  found  in 
Israel. 

What  is  unique  about  the  history  of 
Israel  is  that  it  has  taken  place  not 
only  on  the  soil  of  the  country,  but 
also  around  the  world.  I  spoke  with  Is- 
raelis who  discussed  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Temple  in  the  year  70  A.D. 
and  the  resulting  dispersion  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world  as  If  It  had 
taken  place  only  last  year.  Israelis  re- 
member the  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Europe,  Russia,  North  Africa,  the 
Arab  World,  and  United  States.  They 
remember  their  own  roots  and  herit- 
age perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial  at  Yad 
Vashem  reminds  them,  and  the  world 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  forget  the 
horrors  of  the  past.  Yad  Vashem, 
where  I  lit  a  candle  in  memory  of 
those  massacred  by  the  Nazis,  teaches 
that  all  must  band  together  to  ensure 
that  this  will  never  happen  again. 

Israel  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  not 
only  the  homeland  for  the  Jews.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  three  of  the  world's 
major  religions.  I  visited  the  Western 
Wall  of  the  Second  Temple,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  and  has 
become  the  holiest  place  for  Jews  to 
pray. 

When  I  looked  to  the  right  of  the 
wall,  I  saw  the  remarkable  archeologl- 
cal  digs  that  have  uncovered  the  city 
of  King  David  and  3,000  years  of  histo- 
ry. 

Up  from  the  Wall,  is  the  Temple 
Mount  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
where  Mohammed  was  said  to  have  as- 


cended to  Heaven  and  where  Moslems 
still  come  to  pray,  freely  and  safely. 

When  I  walked  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  left,  through  the  winding 
streets  which  were  probably  laid  out 
during  Biblical  times,  I  came  to  the 
Via  Dela  Rosa,  where  Christ  Is  said  to 
have  walked  on  His  way  to  the  Cross. 
On  Eutet  Sunday,  I  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
many  believe  is  the  site  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Resurrection. 

My  administrative  assistant  spoke 
with  the  head  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University's  Jenisalem  Center.  The 
Mormons  are  presently  building  a  new 
Center  for  Mid-Eastern  Studies  on 
Mount  Scopus  i\nd  have  received  much 
help  and  support  from  the  Israeli  and 
local  governments. 

I  mention  these  things  to  emphasize 
that  Jerusalem  is  an  open  city  and 
Israel  respects  the  rights  of  all  reli- 
gions. I  saw  Christians,  Moslems,  and 
Jews  worshiping  freely  and  without 
threats  at  their  holy  sites. 

But  Israel  is  more  than  a  land  of  his- 
tory and  religion— it  is  a  land  of 
people.  It  Is  the  people  of  Israel  who 
Impressed  me  the  most.  Israel  is  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  nations  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  still 
refuse  to  recognize  the  reality  of  its 
existence.  Despite  the  ever-present 
dangers,  Israelis  continue  to  build  and 
plan  for  the  future.  They  are  building 
homes,  planting  fields  and  orchards, 
developing  high-tech  industries,  and 
maintaining  the  best  defense  forces  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Israelis  have  a  Justifiable  pride  in 
their  country  for  making  the  desert 
bloom.  They  have  faced  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment and  the  world's  highest  de- 
fense spending,  yet  have  brought  the 
recent  triple-digit  inflation  under  con- 
trol by  strict  austerity  and  controls  on 
government  spending. 

Israel  is  not  a  large  country.  When  I 
stood  on  the  Golan  Heights  or  drove 
through  Judea  and  Samaria  (the  West 
Bank),  or  saw  the  burnt-out  tanks  that 
remain  from  Israel's  past  wars,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  ever-present  dangers 
which  Israel  faces. 

On  the  Golan  Heights,  a  yoimg  Is- 
raeli Defense  Force  officer  simply 
stated  that  Israel  has  no  strategic  or 
tactical  rear.  It  has  no  geography  that 
it  can  give  up  in  time  of  attack  in 
order  to  buy  time.  During  a  war,  all  of 
Israel  becomes  the  front  line. 

We  watched  an  air  force  wing  com- 
mander scramble  an  interceptor  as  a 
demonstration  of  readiness.  Yet,  while 
the  aircraft  was  airborne  in  less  than  S 
minutes,  we  were  aware  that  enemy 
aircraft  could  already  have  been  over 
parts  of  Israel  carrying  out  bombing 
raids  before  being  intercepted. 

We  spoke  with  a  tank  commander 
who  stressed  that  there  is  no  place  in 
all  of  Israel  that  was  not  literally 
"under  the  gun."  He  expressed  the 


hope  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  its  support  of  Israel. 

I  don't  want  to  paint  too  bleak  a  pic- 
ture, because,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  we  felt  completely  safe  in 
Israel.  In  fact,  I  felt  as  safe  during  a 
jog  around  the  old  waUs  of  Jerusalem 
as  I  do  when  I  nm  In  Washington,  DC. 

My  trip  has  reinforced  my  firm  con- 
viction that  Israel  does  merit  our  sup- 
port. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Israel 
are  Inseparably  linked.  Of  course,  we 
share  a  heritage  and  a  tradition  that 
dates  back  thousands  of  years.  But 
more  than  that,  recent  events  have 
shown  that  Israel  is  one  of  the  very 
few  nations  that  can  be  considered  a 
firm  and  reliable  ally. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  two  coun- 
tries agree  on  every  issue.  No  one  can 
realistically  expect  that.  But  as  Sena- 
tor Kastem  has  pointed  out,  Israel 
votes  with  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  more  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

After  meetings  with  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  Ministers,  Arens,  Shamir, 
Rabin  and  others,  I  am  convinced  that 
Israel  stands  as  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a 
region  filled  with  threats  to  the  civil- 
ized world.  : 

Israel  remains  committed  to  working 
with  the  United  States  and  shoulder- 
ing the  burdens  of  freedom.  Likewise, 
we  must  do  our  share. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Leonard  Davis  Institute  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  I  con- 
cluded my  remarks  by  statlnr 

Many  in  my  country  share  my  dedication 
to  help  Israel  maintain  lU  security.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  United  SUt«s  Senate 
will  continue  to  honor  the  commltmenta 
which  make  this  possible.  We  must  continue 
to  recognize  that  for  the  United  States  to  be 
strong,  it  must  also  have  strong  allies.  Na- 
tions such  as  ours,  which  believe  in  freedom 
and  rely  on  free  enterprise  and  trade, 
cannot  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  tyranny. 
We  must  rely  on  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  continue  to  advance  civilization. 

To  affirm  the  United  SUtes-Israel  alliance 
for  survival,  the  United  States  must  remain 
steadfast  in  our  commitments  to  Israel  and 
resolved  in  our  determination  to  maintain 
our  own  military  and  diplomatic  strength. 
"Peace  Through  Strength"  Is  that  indispen- 
sable watchword  for  freedom  in  the  world 
today."     • 


THOMAS  J.  HARRIS:  HE  STOOD 
UP  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  all  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  our 
life's  work  so  beautifully  affirmed  on 
the  day  of  our  death. 

Such  was  the  case  for  Thomas  J. 
Harris. 

Thomas  J.  Harris,  after  decades  of 
service  to  the  right-to-work  movement, 
died  unexpectedly  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  4, 1986. 

Hours  earlier,  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  struck  a  mighty  blow  for  free- 
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dom  that  will  ensure  for  aU  Americans 
the  legacy  and  vision  of  a  great  man. 

His  death  was  a  reminder  that,  as 
Dickens  noted,  the  best  and  worst  of 
times  often  crash  headlong,  tempering 
our  successes  by  exposing  our  frailties. 

Mr.  President,  the  media  will  say 
that  Mr.  Harris  led  a  charitable  orga- 
nization which  defended  workers  from 
the  abuses  of  compulsory  imionism. 
That  is  true.  But,  in  fact,  he  defended 
freedom.  To  do  this,  he  united  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  defend  work- 
ing Americans  who  are  oppressed  by 
excessive  imion  powers. 

He  made  a  lasting  difference. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  Founda- 
tion has  reshaped  the  Nation's  labor 
laws — coercive  tools  of  powerful  union 
off icials— in  ways  which  not  only  bene- 
fit workers,  but  also  strengthen  the 
very  foimdation  of  democracy.  The 
result  is  a  wall  of  legal  precedents 
upon  which  the  foundation  continues 
to  buUd. 

No  greater  example  of  this  can  be 
foimd  than  in  Hudson  versus  Chicago 
Teachers  Union  (APL-CIO).  issued  on 
the  morning  of  March  4.  This  victory 
stands  as  a  virtual  Magna  Carta  to  em- 
ployees nationwide,  reestablishing 
their  basic  due  process  rights.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Supreme  Court  set 
strict  guidelines  imions  must  follow 
before  they  take  a  single  penny  of 
compulsory  fees  from  nonunion  work- 
ers. Union  officials— accustomed  to 
setting  arbitrary  figures  for  compulso- 
ry dues— must  now  factually  account 
for  their  expenses.  Now  it  will  be  more 
difficult  for  the  union  hierarchy  to 
cavalierly  seize  workers'  hard-earned 
wages— against  their  will— and  funnel 
t^iis  money  into  the  promotion  of  po- 
litical and  ideological  causes  which  the 
workers  oppose. 

Where  did  the  Supreme  Court  look 
for  guidance  in  deciding  Hudson?  To  a 
variety  of  foimdation  cases  on  which  it 
had  previously  ruled.  Cases  like  Abood 
versus  Detroit  Board  of  Education  and 
Ellis  versiis  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks  (AfTj- 
CIO)  which  have  defined  the  rights  of 
workers.  Through  these  cases  and 
others,  the  foundation  has  confronted 
union  officials'  rampant  misuse  of 
compulsory  union  dues— money  con- 
scripted from  workers  under  threat  of 
being  fired. 

With  the  Hudson  precedent  firmly 
established,  it  must  be  expanded  to 
the  private  sector.  A  case  like  Beck 
versus  Communications  Workers  of 
America  (AFL-CIO),  with  a  successful 
history  and  a  promising  future,  holds 
this  potential. 

While  the  misuse  of  compulsory 
union  dues  always  has  been  the  major 
target  of  the  Right  to  Work  Foimda- 
tion's  program,  victims  of  union  vio- 
lence and  harassment  have  been  taken 
readily  into  the  fold.  The  beneficiaries 
of  the  foundation's  program  include 


victims  of  sexual  abuse,  shootings, 
beating,  bombings,  arson,  and  even  at- 
tempted murder— standard  instru- 
ments used  by  union  officials  to  en- 
force compulsory  unionism.  Victims  of 
religious  discrimination— people  whose 
religious  beliefs  forbid  associating 
with  unions— also  have  turned  to  the 
foundation  for  relief  from  compulsory 
unionism. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  foun- 
dation's program  has  grown  to  more 
than  300  cases  defending  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  nearly  4.000  employees 
nationwide. 

Tom's  death  seems  an  appropriate 
time  for  everyone  interested  in  the 
foundation's  work— interested  in  the 
defense  of  freedom— to  consider  his  ac- 
complishments. I'd  like  my  colleagues 
to  do  this,  taking  into  accoimt  his 
greatest  victory,  coming  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  others  which  preceded  it. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE   'LADY  UTES" 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  repre- 
sent a  great  State.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues do  not  get  weary  of  the  time  I 
spend  talking  about  what  goes  on  in 
Utah.  I  am  sure  they  do  get  a  bit  envi- 
ous. I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I 
did  not  praise  the  Lady  Utes  of  the 
University  of  Utah.  These  fine  ath- 
letes claimed  their  sixth  straight  na- 
tional gymnastics  title  during  the 
NCAA  finals  in  GatnesviUe,  FL,  April 
18,  1986. 

Coach  Greg  Marsden,  a  five-time  Na- 
tional Coach  of  the  Year,  has  com- 
pUed  an  11-year  record  of  152  wins  and 
only  21  losses.  He  and  his  staff  of  as- 
sistant coaches.  Bill  Sands  and  Megan 
Marsden.  Trainer  Jeff  Wilcox,  and  a 
host  of  other  professionals,  have  in- 
spired the  women  gymnasts  into  a  uni- 
fied team  while  developing  outstand- 
ing individual  performers. 

Coach  Marsden  and  his  Lady  Utes 
are  responsible  for  igniting  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Utah  fans,  as  well  as  those 
across  the  country  who  have  followed 
this  great  sport. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  honor 
that  I  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
names  of  Coach  Marsden  and  the 
Lady  Utes:  Lisa  Mitzel,  Wendy  Whit- 
ing. Tina  Hermann.  Sandy  Sobotka, 
Lynne  Lederer.  Lisa  McVay.  Caralee 
Novak,  Cheryl  Weatherstone.  Sonja 
Ahone.  and  HUarie  Portell. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


D  1100 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987, 1988,  and  1989. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

AMKIfDlIKirTlfO.  laii 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  health  re- 
search for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989,  within  function  550  (health),  and  to 
provide  an  increase  of  11  million  for  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  within  func- 
tion 800  (general  government)  and  to 
offset  the  increase  by  deleting  funds  for 
congressional  newsletters  within  function 
800  (general  government)) 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Kasten).    The    amendment    will    be 

stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 

Wn^oMl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1811. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $73,250,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $73,250,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $119,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $119,000,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  7 
by  $85,250,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $85,250,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $73,250,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $73,250,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $119,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $119,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $85,250,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $85,250,000. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  from  function 
800— general  government— the  money 
that  Congress  spends  upon  itself  to  fi- 
nance iH>stage  for  congressional  news- 
letters and  transfers  that  iunding  in- 
stead to  a  productive  use,  a  merciful 
use,  the  financing  of  medical  research 
of  ultimately  far,  far  greater  impor- 
tance and  priority  than  the  purpose 
for  which  that  money  is  now  spent. 
Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
take  $280.5  million  allocated  in  the 
budget  for  newsletters  over  the  next  3 
years  and  transfer  all  but  $3  million  of 
that  to  function  500— health— for  re- 
search for  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 


Mr.  President.  $1  million  per  year 
would  remain  in  the  present  function 
800  account,  the  intention  being  that 
it  be  used  not  for  the  legislative 
branch  but  rather  to  restore  necessary 
funding  for  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  so  that  that 
office  may  perform  the  missions  that 
we  have  assigned  to  it.  That  is  a  mere 
incident.  Mr.  President,  to  the  real 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  expect  to  take  all  of  the 
time  that  I  am  allotted  because  the 
issue  here  is  essentially  a  simple  one. 
This  would  not  propose  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege.  I  think 
most  people  in  the  United  States  are 
aware  that  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  permitted  to  send  mail  imder  the 
frank,  which  is  to  say  we  do  not  have 
to  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope.  That 
is  paid  by  the  Postmaster.  Actually,  it 
is  paid  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions. It  is  not  free;  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  it.- 

The  Founding  Fathers,  in  granting 
Congress  the  privilege  of  the  frank— 
and  that  is  what  it  Is,  a  privilege— did 
so  to  assure  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  able  to  make  careful, 
thoughtful  response  to  the  opinions, 
inquiries,  and  the  needs  expressed  to 
them  by  their  constituents.  This  re- 
sponse is  an  essential  fimction  of  the 
Congress  in  our  representative  form  of 
government.  It  is  a  wise  expenditure 
and  the  amendment  that  I  propose 
would  in  no  way  threaten  the  use  of 
the  frank  for  that  continued  privilege, 
for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  con- 
stituent mail. 

Mr.  President,  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  envisioned  the  congressional 
newsletter  nor  the  abuse  that  has 
taken  place.  I  am  not  going  to  outline 
it  or  detail  it  in  infinite  elaboration.  I 
simply  say  that  it  has  now  attained 
the  shocking  simi  of  75  percent,  con- 
servatively, of  the  $146  million  which 
Congress  has  budgeted  for  its  own 
postage  in  this  fiscal  year.  It's  146  mil- 
lion tax  dollars,  Mr.  President.  That  is 
the  equivalent  of  all  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Oakland,  CA,  or  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  CA,  both  pretty  good- 
sized  cities,  having  upward  of  330,000 
population. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  commendable 
thing  that  Members  of  Congress  wish 
their  constituents  to  be  informed,  wish 
them  to  know  specifically  about  what 
they  are  doing.  Unfortimately,  too 
many  of  these  newsletters  over  a 
period  of  years  have  come  to  resemble 
campaign  re-election  pieces.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  it  will  come  as  a 
shock  to  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
learn,  are  unread.  They  are  unsolic- 
ited, unwanted,  unread.  They  end  up 
in  the  trash.  But  even  if  there  were  no 
abuse  in  terms  of  the  self-promotion 
of  Members  sending  these  newsletters, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  this  time  of 
Qramm-Rudman-HoUings    to    Justify 


the  continued  funding,  and  certainly 
at  the  level  that  has  been  achieved.  It 
has  been  a  staggering  increase.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal,  to  use  the 
word  rightly  chosen  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

We  spend  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  postage  allocation  to  see  to  it 
that  constituent  mail  is  adequately  re- 
sponded to.  Another  20  percent  goes 
for  notices  of  town  meetings.  Seventy- 
five  percent  goes  for  congressional 
newsletters  and  75  percent  of  $146  mil- 
lion, Mr.  President,  could  buy  a  lot  of 
much  more  valuable  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  To  allow 
this  to  continue  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress, having  adopted  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings.  has  said  to  the 
people  we  must  tighten  our  belts,  is  to 
seem  hypocritical  if  the  tightening 
does  not  begin  at  home,  which  is  to 
say  that  Congress  must  set  the  exam- 
ple. 

That  is  the  source  of  money  for  the 
all(x;ation  that  I  propose,  $280.5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  few  fiscal  years,  to 
bring  about,  hopefully,  relief  and  per- 
haps even  cure,  perhaps  prevention  of 
two  killer  diseases.  These  are  diseases 
that  are  taking  an  incalculable  toll  in 
terms  of  human  misery,  not  Just  on 
the  part  of  the  actual  victims  of  those 
diseases  themselves,  but  on  the  part  of 
families,  friends,  and  loved  ones  who 
are  sad  witnesses  to  the  physical  and 
mental  deterioration.  One  of  them 
kills  quickly— relatively  quickly.  On 
the  average,  it  takes  about  2  years 
before  it  has  totally  eliminated  the 
powers  of  its  victim  to  resist  any 
number  of  ordinary  diseases. 
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That,  of  course,  is  AIDS.  When 
those  who  lose  their  capacity  for  im- 
munity to  simple  diseases,  to  pneumo- 
nia, to  commonplaces  that  we  thought 
were  largely  eliminated  as  a  threat  to 
human  health  in  this  Nation,  they 
become  victims  because  this  strange 
virus  does  not  permit  them  the  normal 
resistance  of  a  healthy  person.  Alzhei- 
mer's may  be  in  fact  an  even  more 
cruel  disease  because,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  the  family  member  of  one 
Alzheimer's  victim  that  I  know,  it  is, 
as  he  puts  it,  "a  funeral  that  lasts  for 
years."  And.  Indeed,  those  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  who  have 
been  Institutionalized  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  tenants  in  a  long-term  hos- 
pice because  through  the  dwindling 
light  that  is  their  sad  circumstance  as 
they  approach  the  end  of  life,  they 
will  finally  come  to  death. 

These  are  in  fact  killer  diseases.  In 
many  Instances  the  first  thing  they 
kill  is  the  mind.  They  bring  a  demen- 
tia about  which  we  know  more  and 
more  all  the  time,  but  we  do  not  know 
nearly  enough,  and  that  is  why,  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  essential  that  we  take 


money  from  less  Important  things  to 
fund  this  vitally  important  research. 

AIDS  today  claims  some  20,000  vic- 
tims in  the  United  States,  active  cases. 
It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
more  than  a  million  people  have  been 
infected.  It  is  an  incredible  disease.  It 
is  reaching  epidemic  proportions. 
Deaths  are  doubling  every  6  months. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is 
now  producing  fatalities  at  an  expo- 
nential rate.  Fully  a  quarter  of  those 
afflicted  with  AIDS  can  be  expected  in 
the  early  stages  to  experience  some 
form  of  dementia.  Their  minds  will  go 
even  before  their  total  immune 
system. 

Mr.  President.  Alzheimer's  disease 
afflicts  even  more  Americans.  The  es- 
timates are  uncertain.  They  know  that 
at  least  1.4  million  Americans  can  be 
expected  to  suffer  from  it  at  the 
present  date,  and  the  estimates  run  as 
high  as  4  million. 

The  difference  results  from  differ- . 
ences  regionally  and  recordkeeping 
and  in  calculation,  but  what  we  do 
know  from  those  who  are  most  inti- 
mately Involved  in  the  investigation  of 
cure  and  prevention  is  that  of  those 
over  65,  some  5  to  6  percent  of  all 
Americans  suffer  from  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  80, 
though  most  experiencing  it  at  that 
point  will  never  reach  80,  most  people 
reaching  80  can  expect  to  be  very  con- 
cerned about  Alzheimer's  because  30 
percent  of  them  will  actually  suffer  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  drain 
upon  the  taxpayers  in  a  form  that  per- 
haps has  been  unrecognized.  The  U.S. 
Govenmient  currently  spends,  accord- 
ing to  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Agency,  some  $6  billion  a  year  on  nurs- 
ing home  costs.  That  is  30  percent  of 
the  total  nursing  home  costs  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  plus  $2  to 
$4  billion  annually  for  additional  costs 
to  pay  for  acute  hospital  care,  home 
care,  and  rehabilitative  care. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  suffering 
and  the  cost  that  we  experience  from 
Alzheimer's  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars  adequately.  The  incredible  toll 
upon  the  families  of  the  victims  I 
think  cannot  be  explained  and  cannot 
be  made  clear  perhaps  to  anyone  who 
has  not  experienced  it.  But  conceive 
for  yourself  the  tragedy  of  a  brilliant 
brain  researcher  diagnosing  his  own 
case,  unable  to  do  anj^thing  about  it 
and  extending  month  after  month  and 
finally  year  after  year  into  a  twilight 
zone  in  which  he  Is  barely  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  loved  ones  in  his  own 
family.  That  is,  Mr.  President,  a  real 
tragedy.  How  many  more  will  occur 
before  we  find  a  cure? 

Those  engaged  in  investigation  are 
optimistic.  Both  AIDS  and  Alzhei- 
mer's investigators  think  that  the 
technology  offers  us  real  hope  that 
breakthroughs  are  at  hand,  that  cures 
for  existing  cases  and,  perhaps  far 
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more  important,  vaccines  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  diseases  are  within 
our  grasp  if  only  we  can  make  the  kind 
of  effort  that  is  in  fact  required. 

Now.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  yester- 
day afternoon  speaking  to  physicians 
who  are  the  investigators  themselves 
and  also  those  in  charge  of  making  de- 
cisions as  to  how  we  will  fund  re- 
search. What  they  told  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  can  very  definitely  use 
the  money  that  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  add  to  research  efforts.  What 
they  said  is  that,  given  the  limitations 
on  fimding  that  presently  exist,  they 
are  faced  with  an  obvious  necessity  of 
making  choices  and  fimding  only  the 
most  promising  of  techniques,  only 
the  most  promising  of  experimenta- 
tion. They  cannot,  for  example,  in- 
crease the  number  of  drugs  that  can 
be  tested,  the  kind  of  drugs  that  can 
be  sjrnthesized  as  a  response  to  these 
two  specific  viruses.  They  cuinot  con- 
duct the  kind  of  screening  that  is  nec- 
essary, even  though  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  willing  human  guinea  pigs, 
simply  because  they  lack  the  resources 
to  give  those  who  as  volimteers  would 
subject  themselves  to  testing  these 
vaccines. 

The  kind  of  money  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  can  increase  that  vaccine 
testing  to  the  point  where  instead  of 
testing  only  1.500  such  drugs  a  year, 
we  could  increase  it  to  25.000. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
500.000  possibilities.  At  the  rate  of 
25.000  a  year,  we  are  not  going  to  ex- 
haust them  soon.  At  the  rate  of  1,500  a 
year,  how  many  people  wUl  die  need- 
lessly before  we  find  a  ciu*e?  How 
much  suffering  will  needlessly  occur, 
how  much  waste  to  our  society,  by 
people  like  that  brilliant  brain  re- 
searcher who  suffered  the  tragedy  of 
being  an  AIDS  victim  himself? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
very  much  more  time  because  the 
issue  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  a  question  of 
priorities.  That  is  what  the  budget  is 
all  about.  Oiir  choice,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  simple  and  incredibly  obvious.  Are 
we  going  to  spend  something  close  to 
$300  million  over  the  next  3  years  on 
what  is  clearly  the  least  priority? 
Many  think  it  is  an  indefensible  ex- 
penditure, but  even  if  there  were  no 
abuse,  even  if  it  were  purely  informa- 
tional, we  have  news  agencies.  Shortly 
the  proceedings  of  this  body  will  be 
televised.  Any  number,  a  whole  host  of 
Federal  agencies  daily  mail  tens  of 
thousands  of  informational  pam- 
phlets. Our  constituents  do  not 
depend  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  their  sole  source  of 
information,  either  for  factual  infor- 
mation about  benefits  and  programs 
or  even  about  the  debate  that  occurs 
upon  this  floor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  simple  issue.  It 
is  a  question  of  priorities.  What  kind 
of  Congress  is  it  that  would  deny  ade- 
quate funding  to  accelerate  the  find- 


ing of  a  vaccine  to  prevent  or  cure  to 
end  the  certain  suffering,  the  cruel 
suffering  and  the  almost  certain  death 
of  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's  victims  in 
order,  Mr.  President,  instead  to  pay 
for  postage  for  its  own  self  promotion? 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  Congress 
that  would  do  that  can  only  be  viewed 
as  callous,  as  selfish,  as  incredibly 
lacking  in  awareness  of  the  crisis  di- 
mensions of  this  threat  to  American 
health— a  Congress  that  would  in 
short  be  imf  it  to  exercise  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  stewardship  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  that 
kind  of  Congress.  Has  the  quality  of 
mercy  become  so  strained  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  we  are 
unable  to  grasp  what  is  within  our 
reach,  unable  to  offer  real  hope  of 
cure  and  a  vaccination  to  protect  inno- 
cent millions  against  the  ravages  of 
these  two  killer  diseases  because  our 
priority  is  to  mail  newsletters?  I  hope 
and  pray  that  is  not  so,  Mr.  President. 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  is. 

I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  California  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California. 

AIDS  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
health  threats  that  we  have  ever 
known  in  this  country  of  ours.  We 
need  more  money  in  this  budget  for 
research  into  the  causes  and  cures  of 
this  disease.  Substantial  amounts  have 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in 
recent  years,  and  I  have  proposed  or 
supported  each  increase.  However, 
there  have  now  been  some  reductions 
in  fiscal  year  1986  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  there  are  threats  of  fur- 
ther reductions  due  to  that  law. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  stem 
and  eradicate  this  terrible  disease 
before  it  becomes  even  more  rampant 
in  our  society. 

We  also  have  a  major  problem  of 
longstanding  in  Alzheimer's  disease, 
and  research  to  find  the  means  to 
treat,  cure,  and  prevent  that  affliction 
is  vitally  necessary. 

For  those  compelling  reasons,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  colleague 


from  California  to  increase  research 
fimds  in  those  areas  by  approximately 
$73  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  It  is 
most  welcome  that  a  Republican  Sena- 
tor has  offered  this  sort  of  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  I  congratulate  my 
friend.  Senator  WiLSOir,  and  I  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized^^ 

Mr.  WIU50N.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  argument  to  be  heard  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  remaining  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  thought  we  wanted  to  delay  the 
vote  a  while,  but  I  have  heard  now 
that  we  are  ready  to  vote.  I  was  trying 
to  accommodate  one  of  the  commit- 
tees that  needed  most  of  their  mem- 
bers physically  present.  We  will  vote 
in  just  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  I  am  going 
to  vote  yea  on  this  amendment.  I  urge 
that  Senators  vote  yea  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Just  so  others  understand  why  I  am 
iu^:lng  a  yea  vote,  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  has 
done  is  to  take  a  function  that  in- 
cludes, among  many,  many  things, 
money  for  the  franking  privileges  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has  taken  out 
that  portion  of  the  total  franking  cost 
that  is  not  used  for  directly  respond- 
ing to  constituents.  The  rest  of  that 
money  he  has  said  he  would  transfer 
from  that  function  to  the  health  fimc- 
tion  which  just  adds  that  much  budget 
authority,  programmatic  authority,  to 
the  health  accoimt. 

The  Senator  in  his  amendment  indi- 
cates that  the  transferred  money 
could  be  used  for  further  research  in 
the  dread  diseases  of  Alzheimer's  and 
AIDS. 

What  I  have  said  on  a  number  of 
these  amendments  need  not  be  repeat- 
ed at  any  length,  but  needs  to  be  at 
least  stated  again. 

The  way  the  budget  process  works, 
through  the  way  the  appropriation 
process  is  imposed  upon  this  budget 
process,  all  these  functions  are  doing 


are  establishing  some  assumptions  and 
some  totals  so  that  the  appropriators 
in  their  work  and  in  their  collective 
wisdom  will  go  back  through  this 
budget  and  will  assign  to  each  of  their 
subcommittees  a  certain  amount  of 
budget  authority  and  a  certain 
amount  of  outlays  that  flow  from  the 
budget  authority.  Those  particular  al- 
locations, called  crosswalks,  will  give 
the  appropriators  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  programs  should  go  up 
or  down,  whether  the  intent  of  the 
Wilson  amendment  should  be  followed 
or  not.  It  is  not  binding  on  them. 

They  can  Indeed  say,  "We  have  to 
spend  more  money  on  legislative  mat- 
ters and  less  on  the  health  care  func- 
tion, that  Senator  Wilson  has  added 
his  $100  mUllon  or  so  to." 

I  see  no  reason  why  Senators  should 
vote  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
unless  they  clearly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment's premise  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is,  as  I  see  it,  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  what  we  would 
like  to  happen,  an  expression  of  what 
our  intent  is.  It  is  in  no  way  binding. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  I  will  vote 
"Yea."  I  have  talked  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  chairman.  Obviously, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  dis- 
turbed if  anyone  in  the  Senate  thinks 
that  by  moving  money  around  this 
way  no  real  change  occurs  because  we 
have  not  increased  the  budget;  we 
have  not  changed  the  taxes.  They  are 
disturbed  that  anyone  might  think 
this  is  some  appropriation  line  item 
mandate. 

No  such  prerogative  exists  by  way  of 
a  budget  resolution.  Not  only  is  it  not 
what  a  budget  resolution  does;  the 
exact  opposite  is  the  effect.  The 
moneys  are  within  the  discretion  of 
the  appropriators  as  they  proceed 
through  the  year. 

Having  said  that.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  what- 
ever time  he  desires. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman.  This  fimction  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  function  800,  general  gov- 
ernment. Within  that  function  is  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
OSA.  CBO,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. So,  in  effect,  you  can  say  we  are 
having  a  transfer  of  $75  million  within 
that  function. 

Often  the  Budget  Committee  faces 
criticism  because  we  go  out  and  try  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  work  of  some  of  the 
authorizing  committees  and  we  are 
told  that  we  are  supi>osed  to  be  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  setting  some  overall  tar- 
gets and  ovenJl  functions. 

Yet,  we  find  that  Members  will  come 
on  the  floor  and  offer  amendments 
that  say.  "This  amendment  does  this, 
it  is  for  this  particiilar  purpose." 


We  sort  of  hate  to  get  that  criticism 
from  both  sides,  and  yet  that  tends  to 
be  what  is  happening.  Time  after  time 
we  try  to  explain  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  any  mail  Is  going  to  be  cut, 
that  any  particular  reform  is  going  to 
be  made.  It  means  that  you  are  going 
to  transfer  $75  million  basically  out  of 
these  functions.  It  could  be  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  it  could  be 
the  General  Accoimting  Office,  it 
could  be  any  of  these  items,  or  a  com- 
bination. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  In 
the  process  of  coming  up  with  a 
reform  or  a  package  having  to  do  with 
mail.  They  are  addressing  this  matter. 
They  are  the  authorizing  committee. 
They  are  the  committee  with  that  leg- 
islation being  before  it  where  some- 
thing meaningful  and  of  substance 
should  take  place,  not  here. 

We  have  not  been  privileged  to  have 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  here 
to  engage  in  this  debate  or  somebody 
actually  speaking,  as  such,  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  saying  we  can  accept  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  were  willing  to 
accept  it  but  a  rollcall  has  been  re- 
quested. I  would  urge  Members  on  our 
side  to  vote  for  this  amendment  but  to 
realize  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
anything  that  is  written  In  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  will  take 
place.  That  matter  will  have  to  come 
at  some  later  time. 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  The 
human  and  economic  toll  taken  on  our 
society  by  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease is  massive;  we  do  need  to  dedicate 
more  money  to  research  on  both  these 
diseases.  The  human  tragedy  they  in- 
flict is  immeasiirable  and  I  have  long 
supported  efforts  to  increase  Federal 
research  dollars. 

This  specific  amendment  has  found 
an  ideal  place  to  obtain  money  for 
fimding  these  research  programs— the 
Senate  self-aggrandizement  account. 
Senate  newsletters  have  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  We  now  spend  75 
percent  of  the  congressional  mailing 
account  on  newsletters.  Newsletters  do 
serve  some  iiseful  purpose  as  a  tool  of 
communication  with  constituents,  but 
imfortunately  they  often  deteriorate 
into  thinly  veiled  campaign  material. 
Now.  In  a  time  of  Oramm-Rudman 
austerity,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
$300  million  over  3  years  of  congres- 
sional newsletters  when  we  could  be 
spending  that  money  to  find  a  cure  for 
some  of  this  country's  most  debilitat- 
ing diseases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  two  more  points. 


First  of  all,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia Senator  Wilsoh  for  his  initiative 
in  this  area.  I  understand  how  he  feels 
about  the  proliferation  of  so-called 
newsletters.  I  understand  that  he  has 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  that  kind  of 
use  of  funds  is  a  waste  of  funds,  that 
we  ought  not  be  doing  it.  He  has  made 
that  proposal  a  number  of  times.  We 
have  discussed  this  issue  at  length  in 
meetings  of  the  Republican  Senators 
when  we  have  discussed  the  status  of 
the  account  to  pay  for  the  franking 
privileges  here  in  the  Senate. 

Nothing  that  I  said  about  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  detract 
from  his  leadership  role  in  that 
regard. 

However,  In  conclusion,  so  that  ev- 
eryone understands  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  are  saying,  just  take  a 
look  at  the  amendment.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  that  says  any- 
thing at  all  about  franking  privileges. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  says  anything  about  Alzheimer's 
disease  or  AIDS.  All  the  amendment 
does  is  take  a  dollar  number  that  is 
now  in  that  function  called  general 
government  and  says  to  take  so  much 
and  move  it  over  to  another  function 
minus  here  and  plus  here.  They  are 
equal  exactly  in  dollars.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  violate  the  rule  of  adding 
nothing  to  the  deficit. 

But  it  has  been  the  precedence  and 
history  of  this  Senate  that  they  can 
say  what  they  think  the  amendment 
may  do.  I  say  that  Intentionally,  what 
they  think  the  amendment  will  do. 
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It  is  also  the  precedent  that  it  gets 
reported  as  if  the  amendment  does 
that.  It  does  not  do  that.  It  is.  Indeed, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less  than 
taking  a  given  amount  of  money  out  of 
one  function  of  Government  and 
adding  it  to  another.  Each  of  those 
functions  contains  hundreds  of  ac- 
counts. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  indicated  that  CBO  and 
the  executive  offices  are  in  this  func- 
tion. Many  thbigs  are  in  the  function 
from  which  $100  million  is  being 
taken,  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  General  Services  Adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

Likewise,  as  my  friend,  Senator 
WncKiR,  who  chairs  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  knows,  in  the 
health  function,  there  are  also  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  accounts.  Included  in  it 
is  the  work  of  the  appropriators  In 
designating  money  for  Alzheimer's  or 
money  for  AIDS. 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  is  performing  a  service  in 
that  he  is  calling  to  our  attention  that 
we  do  indeed  spend  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  newsletters  and 
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that  it  is  assumed  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  the  legislative  account  for 
official  mail  costs  would  be  covered  in 
some  way  consistent  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  these  mail  costs.  He  is  asking 
us  in  a  very  real  sense  to  modify  these 
current  priorities  and  put  this  money 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  we  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend,  first,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  on  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  desires  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  California 
on  his  amendment.  I  do  so  because  it 
does  add  money  to  the  health  account. 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  public  hear- 
ings right  now.  Believe  me,  if  my  col- 
leagues had  the  opportunity  to  see 
those  fellow  citizens  of  ours  with  their 
various  disabilities  come  before  the 
committee,  I  think  the  priorities  of 
this  Nation  would  be  very  much  al- 
tered from  the  way  they  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  President's  proposal,  al- 
though they  are  far  more  recogidzed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Anything  we  can  do  for 
the  business  of  life,  which  is  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  about,  I  am  for.  I  commend 
him  on  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  both  the  distinguished  manag- 
ers and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  their  very 
gracious,  very  generous  remarks. 

I  shall  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  make  a  response  to  the  points  that 
have  been  made  by  the  managers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  action  we 
are  going  to  take,  in  and  on  itself,  is 
not  a  guarantee  that  will  change  our 
priorities.  It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  a  nec- 
essary first  step  and  the  rollcall  wiU 
put  us  on  record  as  having  a  commit- 
ment which  I  trust  we  will  keep.  If  it  is 
not  legaUy  binding,  it  seems  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  morally  binding  upon  Sen- 
ators to  try  to  make  the  change  in  di- 
rection that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut Just  described. 

In  fact,  it  is  true  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proliferation  of 
newsletters.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  proliferation  of  AIDS  and 
Alzheimer's  disease.  So  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  pursue,  with  whatever  col- 
leagues wish  to  join  me  in  the  effort, 
as  vigorously  as  we  can,  the  next  steps 
that  are  required  to  see  to  it  that  this 


first  step  is  successful,  to  see  to  it  that 
we  do,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
budget  resolution  but  with  line  items, 
make  sure  that,  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  we  have  whatever  amend- 
ments are  required  to  secure  this 
change  in  priorites. 

It  is  essential,  it  is  humane.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  on  our  part  if 
we  did  anything  else. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95. 
nays  2— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg.} 
YEAS— 95 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

MitcheU 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Moynlhan 

Annstrong 

Gore 

Murkowsld 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Niclcles 

Bentsen 

Oranun 

Nunn 

Biden 

Grassley 

Paclcwood 

Bingaman 

Harkln 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RorlcefeUer 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Roth 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Hasten 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Denton 

lAxalt 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

DomenicI 

Lugar 

Trible 

Bagleton 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

East 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Evans 

McCIure 

Weicker 

Exon 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

NAyS-2 
Durenberger        Humphrey 

NOT  VOTINO-3 
Hart  Hawkins  Mathias 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1811)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1230 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 


Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  30 
seconds  in  which  to  insert  a  statement 
in  the  Rbcoro.  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  issue  of  congressional 
mail  costs  has  been  raised  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  am  even  more 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  declared 
its  intention  to  reduce  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  congressional  mail  over  the 
long  term.  However,  the  Wilson 
amendment,  which  has  Just  been 
adopted,  deals  only  with  future  years. 
We  have  a  more  immediate  problem  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  of  April  25,  the  account  for  offi- 
cial mail  costs  showed  a  balance  of  $30 
million  for  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
While  that,  in  my  view,  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  for  mail,  it  will 
not  last  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  unless  we  take  immediate  action 
to  stretch  it  out.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  April  23  reported  a  resolution 
to  do  Just  that— stretch  that  money 
out.  Senate  Resolution  374  has  been 
sitting  on  the  calendar  for  a  week  now. 
We  could  dispose  of  that  resolution  in 
20  or  30  minutes.  If  not,  Congress  will 
nm  up  a  $50  million  deficit  at  the 
Postal  Service  this  year. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  If  we  do  not  act 
on  Senate  Resolution  374— and  act  im- 
mediately—Congress will  nm  up  a  $50 
million  deficit  in  mail  costs.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  explain  that  to  their 
constituents  in  this  year  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  AOMIRISTRATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Dobienici  and  the 
Budget  Committee  for  incorporating 
in  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120  (S.  Con.  Res.  120),  the  3-year  SBA 
funding  agreement  arrived  at  last 
year.  That  agreement  reached  with 
the  Senate  Republican  leadership  and 
the  administration  maintains  SBA  as 
an  independent  agency  with  its  core 
lending,  management  and  procure- 
ment assistance  programs  intact,  while 
achieving  over  $2.5  billion  in  outlay 
savings.  The  President  signed  this 
agreement  into  law  on  April  7,  1986 
(title  XVIII  of  Public  Law  99-272),  If 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
permit  me,  there  are  a  few  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  in  order  to  clarify 
the  impact  of  this  budget  resolution 
on  SBA. 

First,  my  understanding  is  that  this 
resolution  rejects  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  proposal  to  transfer 
SBA  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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and  to  eliminate  its  lending  programs. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  is  cor- 
rect. During  Senate  consideration  last 
year  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution, 
we  did  strike  an  agreement  to  retain 
the  SBA  as  an  independent  agency. 
D^ite  new  pressures  for  deficit  re- 
duction created  by  enactment  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill,  the  res- 
olution reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee lives  up  to  the  agreement  to 
retain  SBA  as  an  Independent  agency. 

I  recognize  that  Senator  Weicker 
has  worked  hard  to  keep  his  end  of 
the  bargain.  His  committee  was  one  of 
the  first  to  pass  legislation  to  imple- 
ment reconciliation  instructions,  and 
in  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
1985  reconciliation  bill  he  held  to  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.  This  budget 
resolution  builds  upon  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  recommendations  in- 
corporated in  title  XVIII  of  Public 
Law  99-272. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  understand  it. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120 
would  further  require  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  come  up  with  an 
additional  $856  million  of  outlay  sav- 
ings for  fiscal  years  1987-89,  through 
program  changes  or  eliminations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
The  resolution  includes  reconciliation 
instructions  that  would  require  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  achieve 
$856  million  in  outlay  savings  over  3 
years  beyond  those  already  achieved 
in  the  1985  Reconciliation  Act. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Specifically,  the 
committee's  resolution  assumes  the 
continuation  of  SBA  direct  loans  for 
minorities,  veterans  and  the  handi- 
capped at  the  fiscal  year  1986  level,  as 
adjusted  by  the  March  1  sequester 
order,  or  $97  million:  that  the  section 
503  development  company  program 
starting  in  fiscal  year  1088  would  be 
completely  financed  through  the  pri- 
vate capital  markets  rather  than 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
[FFB];  that  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams would  be  continued  at  the  CBO 
current  services  levels  and  the  disaster 
loan  program  would  be  maintained  for 
homeowners  and  businesses;  all  of 
these  assumptions  were  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOBIENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Beyond  the  Small 
Business  Committee  funding  recom- 
mendations, the  resolution  assimies  a 
pilot  loan  sale  program  to  sell  $200 
million  a  year  of  SBA  business  loans 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  and  that 
starting  in  fiscal  year  1987  SBA's  guar- 
antee loan  programs  would  become 
self-supporting. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  Doiizinci  knows.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  committee's  assumption 
that  starting  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the 


giiaranteed  loan  programs  become 
self-supporting.  Under  that  concept, 
the  committee's  resolution  assumes  no 
appropriations  for  losses  would  be  al- 
lowed for  giiaranteed  loans  made 
starting  October  1,  1986,  and  the 
SBA's  salaries  and  expenses  would  be 
reduced  by  20  percent.  Both  of  these 
assumptions  would  be  devastating  to 
the  SBA. 

In  my  Judgment,  requiring  a  self- 
supporting  guaranteed  program  in 
fiscal  year  1987  will  effectively  termi- 
nate the  7(a)  program.  This  program 
was  the  primary  target  of  former 
OMB  Director  Stockman's  attack  on 
SBA.  Maintaining  the  7(a)  program, 
which  is  an  important  source  of  long- 
term  capital  for  small  businesses,  was 
an  integral  part  of  our  3-year  agree- 
ment. 

Last  year,  my  committee  explored 
ways  to  reduce  costs  of  the  7(a)  pro- 
gram. Doubling  the  fee  to  the  borrow- 
er, from  1  to  2  percent,  and  reducing 
the  maximum  Federal  guarantee  to  85 
percent  for  loans  over  $165,000  were 
the  results  of  last  year's  work  which 
are  now  law  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-272.  To  make  the  program  self-sup- 
porting immediately  would  require  in- 
creasing the  borrowers  fee  to  more 
than  five  points  and  reducing  the 
guarantee  below  70  percent. 

Such  changes  would  fundamentally 
alter  the  purpose  of  the  program. 
Before  making  additional  changes,  we 
should  wait  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
the  reforms  Just  enacted. 

This  position  is  further  buttressed 
by  letters  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  I  have  received  from 
the  American  Bankers  Association, 
Government  Guaranteed  Lenders  As- 
sociation, the  Money  Store,  and  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  letters  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AjcDtiCAM  BAmcxM  Association, 
WathingUm,  DC,  April  24. 1989. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  DoMENia, 
Chairman,  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Chairman  Domenici:  Ab  chairman  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association's  Small 
Business  Banking  Committee  I  am  writing 
to  convey  our  aaaeaament  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  Small  Business  Administration's 
guarantee  program. 

The  ABA  supporu  the  SBA  guarantee 
program.  Because  of  the  guarantees,  more 
small  businesses  receive  credit  enabling 
them  to  start,  grow  and  contribute  to  the 
economy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  SBA  guarantees  are  important  to 
banks  because  it  is  the  guarantees  that  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  and  satisfy  bank  regulators 
while  more  credit  is  provided  to  rislty  small 
businesses.  For  the  small  business,  the  guar- 
antees permit  longer  term  amortization  of 
loan  repayments,  thus  reducing  cash  flow 
pressure  and  contributing  to  business 
growth  and  economic  viability.  If  It  Is  desir- 


able to  maintain  thli  public  poUey  in  sup- 
port of  small  buslneas,  then  it  is  the  consen- 
sus of  the  ABA  Small  Business  Banfclny 
Committee  that  adequate  gtiarantee  levels 
for  financial  institutions  and  manageable 
debt  service  for  small  businesses  must  be 
maintained. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
to  make  the  guarantee  program  self-sup- 
porting by  FY  87  would.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  ne- 
cessitate a  reduction  In  the  guarantee  level 
to  70%  or  below,  and  an  increase  In  the 
guarantee  fee  to  7%  or  above.  Both  of  these 
changes  threaten  the  viability  of  the  pro- 
gram for  lenders  and  for  those  small  busi- 
nesses that  cannot  get  credit  without  the 
guarantees.  To  illustrate  the  Impact.  I  am 
Including  two  specific  examples  drawn  from 
the  files  of  members  of  this  committee. 
These  are  loans  made  with  the  SBA  guaran- 
tees. The  loans  are  currently  being  repaid 
according  to  the  loan  terms  and  the  compa- 
nies are  successful. 

Example  1:  Several  years  ago  a  bank  ad- 
vanced $625,000  to  two  individuals  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  home  repair  supply 
store.  The  total  purchase  price  for  the  busi- 
ness was  $660,000.  Including  $60,000  for 
worldng  capital.  The  bank  supplied 
$636,000,  another  lender  supplied  $60,000  of 
subordinated  debt  and  the  individuals  sup- 
plied $76,000  of  their  own  equity  which  wu 
the  maximum  amount  that  they  had  avail- 
able. Had  the  bank  been  forced  to  charge 
seven  points  on  the  loan,  the  company 
would  have  been  either  under-capltallsed  in 
terms  of  working  capital  if  It  were  deduced, 
or  the  amount  would  have  been  added  to 
their  original  loan  amount  if  It  were  amor- 
tized. Had  the  fee  ($36,760)  been  added  to 
their  original  loan,  it  would  have  increased 
their  monthly  payments  by  $688.  Over  the 
life  of  the  loan  this  would  have  Increased 
their  total  payments  by  664,700.  This  Is  a 
substantial  burden  to  place  upon  a  new  busl- 
neas that  Is  marginally  capitalized  at  best. 

Example  2:  A  bank  provided  a  SBA  guar- 
anteed loan  of  $276,000  to  acquire  a  beef 
wholesaling  business  located  In  an  economi- 
cally depressed  area.  The  total  financing  in- 
volved was  $336,000,  of  which  $60,000  was 
invested  by  the  purchasers.  The  $136,000  In 
addition  to  the  purchase  price  of  $300,000 
was  used  for  worldng  capital.  This  amount 
of  working  capital  was  essential  because  of 
the  payment  terms  In  the  Industry  and  be- 
cause of  modernization  that  had  to  take 
place  to  make  the  company  more  efticlent. 
A  seven  percent  fee  on  this  amount  would 
have  been  $19,360,  again  either  taken  out  of 
working  capital  which  would  have  impaired 
the  ability  of  the  company  to  survive  or 
added  to  the  loan.  Had  It  been  added  to  the 
loan,  this  would  have  Increased  the  monthly 
paymenu  by  $313  or  $39,000  over  the  term 
of  the  loan. 

Attached  as  Exhibit  A  is  an  additional  ex- 
ample of  the  detrimental  Impact  these  po- 
tential changes  In  the  current  SBA  guaran- 
teed loan  program  would  have  on  our  com- 
munities and  their  economies,  This  example 
was  provided  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  demonstrate  the  Impact  on  both  the  bank 
and  the  borrower. 

We  all  know  the  success  story  of  small 
businesses  and  how  they  contribute  to  the 
overall  economy.  If  we  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  by  adding  to  their  costs  or  re- 
ducing the  protection  that  allows  lenders  to 
make  these  loans,  we  really  are  defeating 
the  overall   purpose   of  the  programs.   I 
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would  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  these  mat-  An  applicant  for  a  new  business  would  for  most  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  the 

ters  In  further  detail  with  you.  have  to  have  34.5%  equity  in  order  to  end  long-term  financing  available  through  the 

Sincerely,  up  with  30%.  program. 

JoHH  W.  McClum.  Chairman,                                            With   the   approval   of   the   Conference 

ABA  Small  Business  Banking  Committee.  Natiohai.  Association  of  Govhw-  Report  on  H.R.  3128.  it  seems  clear  that 

iixNT  Guaranteed  Lenders,  Inc.,  Congress  is  supportive  of  the  retention  of 

.      .  -  April  9, 1986.  the  SBA  and  a  workable  loan  guarantee  pro- 

[£xniDii  Aj  g^jj  Lowell  P.  Weickeh.  Jr..  gram.  The  Domenici/Chiles  proposal  will  ef- 

Power  Company  Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Stnall  fectively  kill  the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Jaa    1979— A    proprietorship,    irrigation  BuHness,  Washini  ton,  DC.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 

englne  service:  Dear  Senator  Weicker:  The  National  As-  essary  to  see  that  their  proposal  is  soundly 

Employees  3  (one  family);  Capital  19m;  sociation  of  Goverr.mert  Guaranteed  Lend-  defeated. 

Assets  79m-  Gross  Sales  203m;  Net  Income  ers  (NAGGL)  represents  more  than  one-  As  always,  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

16m  before  tax  and  draws.  Debt  poorly  stru-  hundred  lenders  wh>    are  among  the  most  SBA  are  sincerely  appreciated.  Please  let  us 

cured-  Location— an  old  shed  near  town  of  active  participants  in    he  SBA  loan  guaran-  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

2  300  people  Western  Kansas;  RepuUtion  as  tee  program  throughout  the  country.  As  Respectfully  yours, 

mechanics    excellent    no    other    irrigation  you  know,  we  have  followed  closely  and  are  Bailey  8.  Bahnahb 

engine  service  within  40  miles  '""y  supportive  of  your  efforts  to  reUin  the  President 

May  1979-Bank  makes  76.000  SBA  7  year  SBA  and  a  workable  loan  guaranty  pro-  ^-— 

90%   guaranteed   for:   Increased  inventory.  P-am  while  he  ping  to  reduce  the  federal  The  Money  Store 

working  capital,  refinance  debt.  deficit  by  making  significant  cute  in  SBA  InyistiontCorp. 

Oct.  1980-With  improved  financial  struc-  P™^^^-     ^  „        .     ,^                *  »i.  ♦  .u  «       r             =  ™    .-^   t    ^       " 

ture:  sales  have  risen  to  484m;  Bank  makes  ^  While  we  believe  in  the  concept  that  the  Hon  Lowell  PWeickdj  Jr.. 

$95,000  SBA  20  year  90%  guaranteed.  For:  SBA's  loan  guarantee  programs  can  become  HartSenaU  Offue  Building, 

purchase  of  land  and  construction  of  new  self-susUintag.  the  Domenlci/Chiles  propos-  Washington,  DC 

hiHirtinrnn  hiffhwftv  frnntsLHf  ^  ^°^  ^^^  ^  "^^  ^^^  ^ay  to  go.  it  Will  effcc-  DEAR  SENATOR  Weicker:  I  am  Writing  to 

Jwri981-^usin^  tacor^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^  program.  We  know  that  you  express   serious   concern   over   the   recent 

tHi    lono    Tjonv   rnokoc  *^><nAn  $rRA   10  carcfully   studied   having   the   participants  Senate  Budget  Committee  proposal  to  make 

«»-r  on^    o,.«r    F«I-  npw  h^^  cover  more  of  the  costs  of  the  program  and  the  Small  Business  Administration  (S.B.A.) 

year  sw/o  uuar.  r-or.  new  oiuanciiig  ana  ^^^  ^^^^  successful  in  striking  the  careful  loan  guarantee  program  "self-supporting" 

*^tfoM    Ann  Sales  have  reached  761m-  balance  between  sharing  coste  and  keeping  in  1987.  This  proposal  purporte  to  save  an 

n     1,    .   T,7^'  ^  A    «oo«nT^nin»c    nf  ^hc  program  workable  by  reducing  the  guar-  additional   $700   million   over   three   years 

n^r*!^.  (^^♦nrv'^n^fiv^of  ^^n«-  »"*««  ^  85%  of  loans  In  excess  of  $155,000  from  the  savings  already  recommended  by 

CTedlt  lor  mventory  purenase  oi  en8in«.  j^^^  ^y  Increasing  the  guarantee  fee  to  2%.  the  Senate  and  House  Small  Business  Com- 

^*  .^^  ^  expanded  from  40  mUe  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  determine  the  effect  of  the  mittees. 

"^  ^OA    A       "Vc^'    ,  oAi,^  i„  f.~.  „f  Domenici/Chlles  proposal  on  the  loan  guar-  WhUe  we  appreciate  the  Domenici-ChUes 

Oct.  1984-Annuai  bales  1.J4 (mm  laceoi  ^ntee  program,  we  took  an  informal  poU  of  effort  to  maintain  an  independent  and 
declining  Ag  economy.  ^onnnn  «t»a  in  our  members  and  a  sampling  of  our  borrow-  viable  S.B.A..  we  believe  that  the  Senate 
^^«„lr  ,  .  P"^  9W.WW  aoA  lu  gj^  .pjjg  rgsujts  are  as  foUows:  (percentages  Budget  Committee  was  unaware  of  the  con- 
year  9(^%  loan  to  finance  purchase  of  50  ^^  approximate  and  rounded  off  to  the  sequences  of  the  "self-supporting"  assump- 
year  old  Case-IH  dealership  down  the  nearest  5%)  tion.  The  incremental  savings  of  $700  mil- 
street-only  Case-IH  dealer  m  50  mUes  ouESTioNs  TO  LENDERS  lion  ovcr  three  ycars  wUl  effectively  dcstroy 

Jul.  1985-Company  has  become  Nation's  questions  to  lenders  cornerstone  of  the  S.B.A.:  the  loan  guar- 

largest  dealer  in  International  Harvester  ir-  1.  Would  you  participate  in  the  SBA  loan  ^^^^  nrogram 

rigation  engines!                 .,.,,,.  ^""^tee  program  at  the  following  levels  of  as  the  nati(;n's  largest  S.B.A.  guarantee 

Oct.   1985-Total  annual  sales  for  both  guarantee?  jg^der  for  the  last  three  years,  we  know 

business  nearly  $2  million  in  town  of  2.300  tAli  figures  In  percent]  that  the  impact  of  these  "savings"  would  be 

population!  Now  employs  20!  Guarantee                                   Response  to  deny  access  to  the  thousands  of  small 

Capital  has  grown  to  190m— still  highly  le-     ^                      ^ IOq  businesses  that  look  to  the  S.B.A.  as  the 

veraged,  making  continued  use  of  SBA  guar-    35 90  only  source  of  long-term  financing  avaitable. 

antys  critical.                                                     30 50  To   make   the   guarantee   loan   program 

May  1979— Owners  of  company  have  com-     ^g 30  "self-supporting"  in  1987.  Congress  would 

bined  personal  net  worth  of  less  than  60m    70 „         10  have    to    substantially    raise    the    potnte 

including  company.                                            35 0  charged  on  S.B.A.  loans  and  greatly  reduce 

riJP^^^i^Lf  fii^Av  !X^,^i"°invp?  2.  Were  the  guarantee  to  remain  at  or  the    guarantees    on    these    loans.    These 

(Mariglnal  even  for  SBA),  coUateral- inven-  "            successfullv  market  changes  would  make  the  program  non-com- 

tory.  A/R    used  equipment;  No  secondary  K'^Ste^s  to  b^l^ow^  tf  the'^fS  we2  Petltlve  and  unattractive  to  the  small  busl- 

repayment.  ereater  than  2V  '  ^^^  community  and  the  lenders  that  pres- 

Under  these  conditions  bank  would  not  "                      '"■  ently  serve  them, 

make  loan  without  very  high  percentage  '*"  figures  in  percent]  j^  ^^  important  to  realize  that  the  House 

guaranty,  fee  or  no  fee:  Another  point- be-  Guarantee  fee                              Response  and    Senate    Small    Business    Committees 

ginning  with  79,000  in  Assete;  19.000  in  Cap-     1.0 100  have  already  reached  an  agreement  on  a 

ital;  $39,200  of  $76,000  SBA  note  os  for  refi-     2.0 ..         96  substantial  cutback  in  the  S.B.A.   budget 

nancing;  $36,800  is  new  debt.                              2.5 ~ 85  through  the  reconciliation  process.  Included 

Therefore     after     loan:     Assete  =115,800     3.0 .......... — . .............         40  in  this  agreement  Is  a  doubling  In  polnte 

(79.000  +  36.800);  Capital =19.000  or  16.4%.     3.5 10  charged  to  the  borrowers  and  a  reduction  of 

If  company  paid  7%  Guaranty  fee  which    4.0 0  guarantees  offered  to  the  lenders.  Much 

was  added  to  loan:  question  to  borrowers  thought  and  effort  has  gone  into  this  corn- 
Loan  to  now  made  for  81.320  (76,000  -1-  ^  Would  you  have  borrowed  using  the  promise.  It  effectively  cute  $2.6  billion  over 
5,320);  Use  of  proceeds  Is  same  except  for  gg^  u,^  guarantee  program  at  the  foUow-  three  years  from  the  S.B.A.  budget,  a  reduc- 
fee;  No  increase  in  tangible  assets— still  jn^  igyd  of  tmarantee  fee?  tion  of  over  70  percent  from  the  current 
$115,800;  Total  debt  now  =  $102,120  (60,000  '  services  baseline. 

original  debt)  +  36,800  new  debt  +  6,320  [All  iigures  in  percent]  .pj^^  Administration  and  the  Small  Busi- 

fee;   Capital   now  equals   13,680!   (115.800-  Guaranteefee                              Response  ness  Committee  agreed  to  these  cutbacks 

102.120);  Capital  to  Asset  Ratio  has  dropped     1 — • 100  jast  year.  To  go  any  further  would,  de  facto. 

to  11.8%.                                                             2 ....... — . ......         90  destroy  the  Agency  by  rendering  It  Incapa- 

Company  is  crippled  without  even  consid-     3 • • • ••••••         ^0  ble  of  delivering  the  programs  it  admlnis- 

erlng  increased  effective  interest  rate.                * • *  ters.  Besides  Ite  impact  on  small  business. 

A  similar  Impact  on  capital  would  have  oc-    5 0  this  would  also  cause  a  loss  of  substantial 

curred  with   every   subsequent   SBA   loan  While  not  terribly  scientific  or  probably  tax  revenues  that  are  presently  being  gener- 

maklng  growth  impossible.  A  7%  guaranty  statistically   accurate,   this  clearly  demon-  ated  by  S.B.A.-asslsted  companies, 

fee  would  be  unworkable  for  leveraged  com-  strates  that  the  Domenicl/Chiles  proposal  Another  component  of  the  Budget  Resolu- 

panies  and  greatly  increase  amount  of  cap-  will  in  effect  preclude  most  lenders  from  tion  reported  from  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 

ital  needed  to  qualify  for  new  business  loan,  participating  and  will  make  it  too  expensive  mlttee  is  the  sale  of  $600  million  of  Agency- 
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held  loans  over  three  years.  We  believe  this 
will  prove  wasteful.  Several  studies  have 
shown  that  the  best  case  scenario  will  raise 
twenty  cente  on  a  dollar  on  this  portfolio 
and  the  long-term  effect  will  be  to  reduce 
the  Agency's  revenues  and  to  IncreaM  Its 
need  for  funding.  While  $300  million  annu- 
ally is  not  a  large  number,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  proposal  to  make  the  S.B.A.  loan 
guarantee  program  self-sustaining.  The  pro- 
posed savings  of  $700  million  over  three 
years  (beyond  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee recommendations)  would  effectively  de- 
stroy the  Small  Business  Administration's 
loan  guarantee  program. 
Sincerely. 

MAXC  TUITLETAtrt, 

President 

Merrill  Lynch 
Mortoage  Capital.  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  April  2, 1986. 
Re:  Proposal  to  require  SBA  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Program  to  be  Self-supporting  Be- 
glimlng  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Hon.  Pre  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  We  appreciate 
and  support  the  efforte  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  ite  attempt  to  reduce 
and  eventually  balance  the  budget.  We  also 
feel  that  the  concept  behind  requiring  the 
SBA  Loan  Guarantee  Prog.'am  to  be  self- 
supporting  beginning  in  FT  1987  is  lauda- 
ble, but  doing  so  will  not  help  you  reduce 
spending  because  of  problems  that  will  be 
created  in  the  rush  to  make  the  program 
self-supporting  In  Just  six  months. 

As  you  know,  It  is  important  to  the  na- 
tion's economy  to  foster  the  development  of 
small  businesses  for  several  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  positive  impact  of  small  businesses 
on  the  Gross  National  Product  and  because 
small  businesses  employ  over  half  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  labor  force.  Small  businesses,  be- 
cause of  the  financial  impracticallties  of 
competing  with  large  companies  for  less  ex- 
pensive sources  of  funds,  are  limited  in  their 
efforte  to  raise  capital  to  borrowing  from  in- 
dividuals or  local  banks.  Seventy  to  eighty 
percent  of  small  businesses  rely  on  debt  fi- 
nancing. 

With  these  factors  in  mind.  Congress  cre- 
ated several  programs  to  give  small  busi- 
nesses access  to  capital,  the  principle  vehicle 
being  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
guaranteed  lending  program. 

We  endorse  the  continuation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  lending  program 
and  we  endorse  the  idea  of  Ite  reform.  How- 
ever, to  require  the  loan  guarantee  program 
to  be  self-supporting  by  FY  1987  is  unrealis- 
tic and  precipitous.  Facing  such  a  require- 
ment would  cause  the  SBA  to  raise  fees  to 
borrowers,  reduce  guarantee  levels  and 
reduce  staff.  Fees  would  have  to  be  set  at  a 
level  so  high  and  the  guarantee  reduced  so 
low  that  the  program  would  be  Impractical 
to  both  borrowers  and  lenders.  The  way  to 
make  the  program  self-suf flf icent  is  not  by 
cutting  staff  because  that  would  have  the 
net  effect  of  causing  a  loss  of  revenues. 
They  way  to  make  money  on  a  lending  pro- 
gram is  to  make  quality  loans  and  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  people  to 
service  those  loans  and  run  the  program. 

In  June  of  1982  Edwin  HoUoway,  Associ- 
ate Administrator  of  Finance  and  Invest- 
ment for  the  SBA,  sent  to  all  the  SBA  field 
offices  a  directive  with  instructions  for  ap- 


proving "quality  loani".  Since  that  time,  the 
improved  quality  of  loani  being  made  has 
become  apparent  to  anyone  involved  In  the 
secondary  market  for  SBA  loans.  Statistics 
have  already  proven  lower  default  rates  on 
loans  Issued  subsequent  to  that  directive.  An 
enhanced  economic  climate  of  lower  Interest 
rates,  low  Inflation  and  moderate  economic 
growth,  coupled  with  the  quality  lending 
practices  of  SBA  loan  orlglnatora.  should 
cause  this  trend  to  continue. 

Another  cost  reduction  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed which  would  reduce  the  guaranteed 
portion  of  leans  over  $156,000  to  86  percent 
from  90  percent  and  would  raise  the  fee 
charged  to  borrowers  to  2  percent.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  permit  this  proposal  to  be  put 
Into  place,  monitor  ite  effecte  and  explore 
additional  ways  of  effectively  advancing  the 
program  toward  self-sufficiency.  We  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  ways  which  we  believe 
would  make  the  SBA  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram self-supporting,  Including,  perhaps, 
some  form  of  asset  sales. 

While  we  endorse  the  goal  of  a  self-sup- 
porting loan  program  for  the  SBA,  we  feel 
that  It  will  take  from  two  to  three  years  to 
develop  a  program  that  will  truly  be  self- 
sustali^g  and  not  self -destructive. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  us  If  we  can 
provide  assistance  in  any  way. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lauka  McKiBBim, 
Senior  Trader,  Federal  Finance  Chair- 
person, Guaranteed  Qovenment  Loan 
Committee.  Public  Securities  Associa- 
tion. 

Lawmnci  BLum. 
Vice  President  and  Manager  Oovem- 
ment  Guaranteed  Financing  Depart- 
ment 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Again,  under  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the  Small 
Business    Committee's    reconciliation 
instruction  would  require  |8S6  million 
of  outlay  savings  in  fiscal  year  1987- 
89.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
sell-supportli  ig   loan  concept   is   not 
binding  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee if  we  find  another  way  to  meet 
our  reconciliation  instruction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  correct. 
The  assumptions  in  the  resolution  are 
not  binding  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  or  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  committee's  reconcili- 
ation Instruction  by  requiring  all  603 
development  company  loans  to  be  sold 
in  the  private  capital  markets  effective 
October  1,  1986,  by  charging  an  addi- 
tional one-quarter  of  a  point  bank 
servicing  fee  on  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  7(a)  guaranteed  loans  and  by 
agreeing  to  test  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's pUot  sale  of  SBA  loans.  In  order 
to  meet  our  instruction,  the  committee 
would  sell  1660  million  of  loans  over  3 
years  rather  than  the  $600  million 
loans  assumed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  my  understanding  that  ac- 
cording to  CBO  these  changes  in  law 
would  meet  the  committee's  reconcilia- 
tion instructions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  do  not  have  an 
official  CBO  cost  estimate  for  the  pro- 
posal outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  However, 


it  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posal would  meet  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions incorporated  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  ISO. 

On  the  matter  of  making  the  loan 
guarantee  program  self-supporting.  I 
simply  reiterate  that  the  aMumptlons 
of  the  Budget  Committee  are  not  bind- 
ing. 

I  recognise  that  the  proposal  has 
been  criticized  as  a  backdoor  way  of 
killing  the  program.  But  this  budget 
resolution  Is  also  being  critlciaed  for 
not  cutting  deeply  enough  in  domestic 
programs.  In  fact,  I  even  received  a 
letter  from  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  500,000  small  busi- 
nesses, opposing  the  resolution  be- 
cause the  "tax  hike  is  unacceptable  in 
view  of  the  modest  spending  cuts  in 
the  resolution,  especially  in  the  area 
of  nondefense  spending." 

I  proposed  the  concept  of  a  self-fi- 
nancing program  as  a  way  to  preserve 
small  business  assistance  at  a  time 
when  there  is  pressure  to  dismantle 
the  agency  altogether.  However.  I  do 
not  intend  to  pursue  this  proposal  if 
the  Small  Business  Committee  finds 
other  ways  to  meet  the  budget  targets. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  With  respect  to  the 
reduction  in  the  SBA  salaries  and  ex- 
penses assumed  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120,  I  understand  that 
problem  can  be  resolved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In  1982.  then  Administrator  Jim 
Sanders  made  some  significant  admin- 
istrative reforms  in  the  loan  program 
stressing  "quality  lending."  These  ac- 
tions coupled  with  statutory  reforms 
achieved  in  Public  Law  99-272  and  a 
strong  economy  are  beginning  to  show 
results. 

SBA  indicates  that  for  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year,  their  repurchases 
have  been  less  than  we  have  estimat- 
ed. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trend  will  continue.  If  that  Is  true, 
then  it  may  be  possible  that  the  excess 
funds  allocated  to  the  Business  Loan 
and  Investment  Fund  [BLIP]  may  be 
used  to  offset  the  reductions  aisumed 
in  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  SBA 
under  the  resolution.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion assumes  185 1  million  in  budget 
authority  for  the  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund  in  fiscal  year  1987.  If 
the  Appropriations  Committee  needs 
less  than  $851  million  because  of  lower 
guarantee  repurchases,  it  could  cer- 
tainly use  any  excess  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  fewer  repurchases  under  the 
Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund, 
thus  providing  additional  funds  that 
could  be  reallocated  to  other  SBA  ac- 
counts, should  the  Appropriations 
Committee  deem  it  appropriate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  assurances  and  for  his  pa- 
tience and  willingness  to  work  with 
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the  Small  Business  Committee.  As  he 
knows,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  this 
deficit  reduction  battle.  During  my 
chairmanship,  we  have  reduced  SBA's 
budget  by  over  50  percent.  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  the  total  agency's  budget 
was  approximately  $750  million. 

Mr.  President.  SBA  has  taken  its 
budget  hlt^.  Significant  reforms  have 
been  instituted.  SBA  has  become  a 
lean  and  effective  agency.  I  hope  this 
fact  is  recognized  in  the  future  when 
the  Congress  strives  to  meet  its  deficit 
reduction  goals  as  set  forth  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1300 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Lousiana. 

AMZNiniElIT  NO.  1813 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1812. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
nensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, add  the  following: 

Since  in  the  last  six  months  the  govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  has  more  than  dou- 
bled its  export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products;  and 

Since  these  increased  export  volumes  have 
resulted  in  a  surplus  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  within  the  world  market- 
place; and 

Since  this  surplus  has  directly  resulted  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  international  crude  from  $27.10 
on  January  7,  1986  to  $13.08  on  April  IS, 
1986;  and 

Since  the  U.S.  has  increased  its  importa- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
by  26  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
last  year; 

Since  this  dramatic  reduction  in  price  and 
the  increased  level  of  imports  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  domestic  pe- 
troleum exploration  activities,  including  a 


reduction  in  the  number  of  active  rotary 
driUing  rigs  in  the  United  States  from  4,797 
in  1981.  to  865  as  of  AprU  21. 1986;  and 

Since  the  Increase  In  petroleum  Imports 
and  the  reduction  in  domestic  exploration 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  Jobs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  indus- 
try; and 

Since  American  firns  and  employees  that 
are  injured  by  Increased  imports  are  eligible 
for  temporary  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act;  and 

Since  the  Administration  is  narrowly  in- 
terpreting the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  employees  of  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  in- 
dustry from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

Employees  of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry 
and  oil  and  gas  service  industry  have  been 
directly  injured  by  a  dramatic  increase  in 
imported  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
and  by  the  resulting  decline  in  domestic  oil 
exploration  efforts;  and 

The  Administration  should  immediately 
broaden  its  Interpretation  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  so  as  to  allow  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  Industry  and 
oil  and  gas  service  industry  to  qualify  for 
certification  under  the  Act;  and 

If  the  Administration  does  not  act  Imme- 
diately to  resolve  this  matter,  the  Senate 
will  address  this  issue  on  the  first  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bentsen's  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  should  have 
had  his  name  on  originally  but  I  add  it 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  on  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  my  State  and  to  all  oil- 
producing  States.  If  I  may  read  the 
amendment,  it  is  rather  short,  and  I 
think  it  sells  itself. 

It  says: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, add  the  following: 

Since  in  the  last  six  months  the  govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  has  more  than  dou- 
bled its  export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products;  and 

Since  these  increased  export  volumes  have 
resulted  in  a  surplus  of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  within  the  world  market- 
place; and 

Since  this  surplus  has  directly  resulted  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  international  crude  from  $27.10 
on  January  7,  1986  to  $13.08  on  April  15, 
1986;  and 

Since  the  U.S.  has  increased  its  importa- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
by  26  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
last  year; 

Since  this  dramatic  reduction  in  price  and 
the  increased  level  of  imports  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  domestic  pe- 
troleum exploration  activities,  including  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  active  rotary 
drilling  rigs  in  the  United  States  from  4.797 
in  1981.  to  865  as  of  April  21.  1986;  and 

Since  the  increase  in  petroleum  imports 
and  the  reduction  in  domestic  exploration 


efforts  have  resulted  in  a  loss  for  jobs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  by  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  indus- 
try; and 

Since  American  firms  and  employees  that 
are  injured  by  increased  Imports  are  eligible 
for  temporary  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act;  and 

Since  the  Administration  is  narrowly  in- 
terpreting the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  employees  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  in- 
dustry from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  guts 


Employees  of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  Industry 
and  oil  and  gas  service  industry  have  been 
directly  injured  by  a  dramatic  Increase  in 
Imported  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
and  by  the  resulting  decline  in  domestic  oil 
exploration  efforts;  and 

The  Administration  should  immediately 
broaden  its  interpretation  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  so  as  to  allow  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  and 
oil  and  gas  service  industry  to  qualify  for 
certification  under  the  Act;  and 

If  the  Administration  does  not  act  imme- 
diately to  resolve  this  matter,  the  Senate 
will  address  this  issue  of  the  first  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  the  resolu- 
tion is  very  clear.  We  have  been  im- 
pacted in  the  oil-producing  States  on  a 
dramatic  and  drastic  level.  Unemploy- 
ment in  my  State  is  at  13.2  percent 
and  rising.  Foreclosiu-es  in  my  home 
parish— county— have  doubled  every 
month  since  January.  They  are  now 
four  times  the  level  of  what  they  were 
in  January.  Economic  misery  is  every- 
where in  my  State.  New  Orleans  has  a 
$30  million  deficit,  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  an  $800  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion deficit.  That  comes  on  top  of 
having  raised  taxes  just  2  years  ago  by 
almost  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  to 
help  these  States,  and  my  State  is  not 
the  only  one. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BoREN  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  requests  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate having  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  competition  is  very  keen.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  State  with  the 
greatest  misery.  I  fear  to  say  that  Lou- 
isiana may  have  won  that  competition, 
or  at  the  very  least  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  winning  it. 

Many  of  us  support  an  oil  import 
fee,  and  will  indeed  pro[>ose  an  oil 
import  fee  at  the  appropriate  time  be- 
cause this  represents,  I  believe,  per- 
haps the  last  clear  chance  to  save  a  do- 
mestic industry  that  is  of  vital  and 


strategic  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  You  cannot  resurrect  a  whole 
oil  exploration  Industry  overnight. 
Indeed,  it  will  take  some  months  to 
die.  But  once  dead,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  re-create.  For  that  reason,  many  of 
us  think  we  ought  to  have  an  oil 
import  fee. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  administra- 
tion has  opposed  an  oil  import  fee. 
Just  yesterday,  in  Ball,  Mr.  Speakes,  I 
believe  it  was,  was  asked  by  the  press 
about  what  the  President  was  going  to 
do  about  these  States  which  were  so 
heavily  Impacted.  He  said,  well,  unem- 
ployment, welfare,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  Well,  this  is  a  thing  of  that  sort. 
It  is  barely  a  safety  net  for  those 
whose  employment  has  been  terminat- 
ed. We  think  it  ought  to  be  stronger, 
and  there  ought  to  be  more  action. 
But  there  has  not  been,  and,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  clouded  picture 
at  present  as  to  the  administration's 
treatment  of  oil  workers  and  oil  serv- 
ice workers  under  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act.  For  that  reason  we  make 
this  a  sense-of-the-Senate  sunendment 
rather  than  a  substantive  amendment. 
This  problem  was  created  on  the  ad- 
ministrative level.  Therefore,  it  can 
best  be  uncreated  on  that  level. 

I  am  informed  that  employees  of 
some  companies,  if  their  parent  is  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  or  if  the 
company  is  an  integrated  company, 
are  Included,  and  others  whose  parent 
corporation  is  not  so  engaged  are  not 
included.  So  there  is  a  patchwork  of 
unequal  treatment  for  oil  and  gas 
workers,  and  service  industry  workers 
under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act. 

This  much  is  clear,  Mr.  President: 
International  oil  is  not  a  free  market 
substance.  It  is  a  managed  substance. 
The  classic  cartel  in  the  world  today  is 
OPEC.  And  the  classic  manipulation 
of  prices  today  in  the  world  is  Saudi 
Arabia. 
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Indeed,  one  of  the  current  political 
flaps  has  to  do  with  whether  we  ought 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Saudi  Arabians 
not  to  let  the  price  of  oil  free-fall.  Ap- 
parently, the  administration  has  decid- 
ed not  to  interfere  with  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian's plan  to  force  oil  prices  to  free- 
fall,  and  they  have  done  exactly  and 
precisely  that. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  because  of  the 
international  management  of  oil  prices 
that  there  has  been  this  free-fall.  We, 
in  the  oil-producing  States  and  our  un- 
employed employees,  are  the  victims 
of  that  price  management.  We  are 
classically  the  kind  of  group  that 
ought  to  be  included  for  protection 
under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  greatly  hope  that 
with  adoption  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  and  expect  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  the  administration 


will  heed  the  very  strong  words.  I 
point  out  to  my  coUeagueB  the  laat 
paragraph  states: 

If  the  administration  does  not  act  immedi- 
ately to  resolve  this  matter,  the  Senate  will 
address  this  issue  on  the  first  appropriate 
vehicle  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  hope  they  get  the  message.  I  hope 
they  hear  the  cries  of  a  despair,  eco- 
nomic despair,  from  the  oil-producing 
States,  and  that  they  will  amend  their 
administration  of  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act  accordingly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  time  off  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  would  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
if  he  would  include  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  Senator  Dohenici,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  and  Senator 
NicKLCS  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  ask  my  friend  from  Louisiana  if 
he  would  mind  further  agreeing  to 
leave  the  record  open  for  additional 
cosponsors.  Some  Senators  are  un- 
aware of  this,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  I  assume  that  additional  ones 
would  not  only  like  to  indicate  their 
support  but  would  like  to  be  original 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
so  request.  It  is  with  some  apology 
that  I  say  that  I  had  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" ready  to  go,  which  I  thought 
was  going  out  last  night,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  put  it  together  quickly 
enough.  Because  of  the  press  of  time,  I 
thought  we  had  better  get  this  up  and 
out.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  did  not 
request  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  hold  the  record  open 
for  the  inclusion  of  additional  cospon- 
sors for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  day? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  have  a  question  concemfng  the  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the 
current  trade  adjustment  law  and 
available  funds  under  that  law.  How 
does  this  law  apply  to  the  unemployed 
oil  and  gas  workers  and  related  work- 
ers, those  in  my  State,  those  In  Okla- 
homa, and  those  in  Texas,  and  those 
in  other  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  they  are  entitled  to 
retraining  funds  and  a  differential  in 
salary,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  know  with  AT&T  Western  Elec- 
tric—workers who  were  displaced,  it 
amounted  to  about  $6,000  per  worker 
for  the  year.  It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be 


under  TAA.  but  it  Is  a  meaningful  and 
very  Important  help  to  the  workers. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  on  this  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  pass  legislation  on  a  budget 
resolution.  The  good  Senator  knows 
that.  This  is  just  an  indication  that 
there  is  a  serious  problem  out  there 
and  clearly  those  of  us  who  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  urge  that  everything  be  done 
within  current  law  to  alleviate  the 
great  distress  that  exists  out  there 
among  his  workers,  my  workers  In 
New  Mexico,  and  others  around  the 
State.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  have  on  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
he  wUl. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1812)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  T 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  -^ 
reconsider.  %' 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was    ] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  statement  about  oil 
import  fees  predicated  upon  the  rea- 
soning of  a  very  highly  regarded  econ- 
omist. I  am  in  the  process  of  getting  a 
letter  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  I  will  speak  from  shortly.  I  . 
wonder  If  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
might  wait  a  few  moments  to  listen  to 
the  reasoning  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  economists  of  our  day  on 
oil  Import  fees. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  oil  Import  fees.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  I  address  it  from  the  eyes  of 
a  distinguished  economist.  Franco  Mo- 
dlgllanl,  a  Nobel  laureate  economist  in 
1085. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
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Long  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
amendment  just  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

on.  niFORT  FEES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  we  were  all 
congratulating  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist Dr.  Franco  Modigliani,  who  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  award  for  economics. 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  dated  April  28. 
captioned  "An  Import  Tax  Would  Pro- 
vide ReUef  for  OU  States." 

I  think  this  is  a  most  interesting 
letter.  The  distinguished  economist,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
concerned,  really  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  He  says  that  the  No.  1  problem 
remains  the  American  budget  deficit. 
He  has  some  very  interesting 
thoughts.  He  suggests  the  use  of  oil 
import  excise  taxes  to  help  solve  the 
No.  1  problem,  deficit  reduction,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  alleviate  the 
present  disaster  that  is  brewing  with 
oil  production  in  this  coimtry.  An 
import  fee  would  relief  the  future 
impact  of  oil  imports  that  will  be  great 
on  this  coimtry.  According  to  most  ex- 
perts, by  the  year  1991  we  will  be  back 
in  the  soup,  over  50  percent  dependent 
on  foreign  oil. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  each 
and  every  point  he  has  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  those  inter- 
ested in  a  very  prominent  economist's 
thoughts  on  the  benefits  of  an  oil 
import  fee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ah  Import  Tax  Wottu)  Provide  Relief  for 
Oil  States 

To  the  Editor.  Uwe  E.  Reinhardt's  April 
13  letter  ("Cheap  OU.  Dear  OU  and  the  Na- 
tional Security")  makes  many  sound  points 
and  offers  a  deserved  criticism  of  the  Vice 
President,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
improvements  to  Professor  Reinhardt's  rec- 
ommendations for  action. 

Like  most,  if  not  all,  feUow  economists,  I 
share  his  two  basic  propositions,  that  cheap 
oU  is  highly  beneficial  to  our  country— the 
cheaper  the  better— but  that  it  seriously 
hurts  a  smaU  segment  of  the  country;  the 
oU  producing  states.  I  also  share  his  third 
proposition  (though  here  I  may  part  compa- 
ny with  some  of  my  coUeagues)  that  that 
smaU  sector  deserves  some  relief. 

But  instead  of  his  approach  of  providing 
the  desired  reUef  through  a  program  of 
"massive  search  for  new  oU  reserves  on  our 


sou,"  financed  by  putting  "an  excise  tax  on 
aU  forms  of  energy  consumption,"  I  would 
suggest  relying  on  a  mechanism  that  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  namely  to  levy  an  ap- 
propriate excise  tax  on  imported  oU. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  domestic  price  of  crude  oU  above  the 
world  price  by  the  extent  of  the  tax,  thus 
raising  also  the  price  of  domesticaUy  pro- 
duced oU.  This  would  provide  the  desired 
relief  directly  to  the  oU  producers,  who  are 
the  current  losers  and  also  somewhat  indi- 
rectly, to  the  oU-explorlng  industry,  which 
is  anyway  far  less  important. 

One  particiUar  reason  this  approach  is  eq- 
uitable, besides  being  economicaUy  sound,  is 
that  when  the  price  of  oU  was  sky  tiigh,  we 
took  away  some  of  the  potential  profits  of 
the  producers  by  imposing  a  so-caUed  wind- 
fall-profit tax.  We  thereby,  in  effect,  nation- 
alized and  shared  part  of  the  industry's 
"excess"  profits.  It  seems  only  fair  that  we 
should  today  symetricaUy  nationalize  and 
share  some  of  its  wlndfaU  losses.  Under  an 
excise  tax  on  imported  oU,  this  wotdd  be 
done  at  no  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

Another  differential  effect  of  this  propos- 
al, compared  with  Professor  Reinhardt's,  is 
that  some  of  the  gain  to  oU  producers  would 
spread,  through  higher  prices,  to  other  pro- 
ducers of  energy  (gas,  coal).  I  would  regard 
this  an  advantage  because  these  industries 
are  also  suffering  windfaU  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  crash  in  the  oil  price. 

My  proposal,  like  Professor  Reinhardt's, 
impUes  forgoing  some  of  the  advantage  of 
cheap  oU  to  domestic  users.  But  in  my  ver- 
sion this  loss  is  offset  by  the  additional  oU- 
tax  revenue  accruing  to  the  Treasury.  This 
is  an  important  advantage  at  a  time  when 
we  are  m-iking  little  progress  in  reducing 
the  budget  deficit,  the  country's  No.  I  eco- 
nomic priority. 

The  suggested  approach  would  be  further 
refined  by  setting  the  rate  of  the  import  tax 
on  a  sUding  scale,  varying  inversely  with  the 
world  price.  This  would  serve  the  desirable 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  price  paid  by  do- 
mestic producers  at  some  chosen  level,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  world  price  does  not 
exceed  that  level.  Even  if  it  did  exceed  that 
price,  stability  of  the  producers'  effective 
price  could  be  achieved  by  reinstituting  the 
"windfall-profits"  tax.  This  stability  would 
have  great  advantages,  especially  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  the  price  of  oU  may 
weU  go  through  large,  economically  undesir- 
able gyrations. 

Fran(x>  Modigliani. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Rudman].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
yielded  such  time  from  the  resolution 


as  may  be  required.  I  would  estimate 
about  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  coUeague  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  concerning  the  appropriate 
and  necessary  action  to  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  state  of  affairs  within  the 
domestic  oil  industry  in  our  Nation. 
The  amendment  in  itself  quite  clearly 
directed  that  the  administration  re- 
flect on  the  available  options  and  that 
the  Senate  address  the  issue  with  an 
appropriate  vehicle  in  the  next  order 
before  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  then  the  discussion 
moved  to  the  question  of  oil  import 
fees  as  a  potentisd  relief.  Quite  appro- 
priately, this  will  be  one  of  the  options 
to  be  considered. 

We  have  already  seen  the  adminis- 
tration propose  a  change,  a  policy 
change,  with  regard  to  energy  matters. 
We  have  seen  a  recommendation  to 
explore  changes  in  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  Yet  we  are  all  aware  that  this  pro- 
vides no  immediate  relief,  because  that 
tax  does  not  apply  when  the  price  of 
oil  is  under  $19.40  a  barrel  or  there- 
abouts—which passed  some  time  ago. 

We  have  also  seen  a  recommenda- 
tion that  we  do  away  with  require- 
ments under  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  basical- 
ly to  address  the  entire  deregulation 
issue— giving  industry  the  freedom  to 
utilize  whatever  fuel  might  be  avail- 
able. The  other  alternative  is,  as  was 
recommended,  a  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas.  All  of  these  recommendations 
have  substantial  merit.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  it  is  time  that,  as  the 
Senate  considers  alternatives,  we 
expand  our  horizons  and  look  to  other 
realities  that  are  available  to  us.  And 
some  of  these  call  for  some  creativity. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  we  have, 
obviously,  is  to  keep  the  small,  inde- 
pendent producers  in  business  and 
keep  them  producing  in  substantial 
quantities.  But,  as  the  price  of  oil  de- 
clines, that  is  more  difficult  to  do  each 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  current 
time  we  are  seeing  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  the  nimiber  of  those  independ- 
ent operators,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  in  southern  California. 

The  job  loss  associated  with  this  re- 
duction is  substantial.  About  7,500 
stripper  wells  have  been  capped,  and 
initial  findings  are  that  as  many  as 
10,000  jobs  have  been  lost.  What  we 
are  seeing  occur  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  a  surplus  of  crude 
oil  as  a  consequence  of  many  factors, 
some  of  which  include  the  availability 
of  spot  purchases  of  quantities  of  oil. 


A  substantial  source  of  west  coast 
crude  is  the  State  of  Alaska,  my  State. 
Mr.  President  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  Increase,  as  evidenced  by  the 
current    flowthrough    in    the    trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  is  in  excess  of  1.9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  Initially,  produc- 
tion for  that  pipeline  was  about  1.6 
million  barrels  per  day.  About  half  of 
this  was  consumed  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  with  the  balance 
going  to  Panama,  being  unloaded  and 
shipped  through  the  pipeline  across 
Panama,  and  then  again  loaded  on 
smaller  ships  for  distribution  into  the 
gulf  coast-Galveston  area  for  refining. 
We  are  seeing  some  developments  in 
this  area  that  I  think  deserve,  again,  a 
reexamination  and  an  assessment  of 
what  the  alternatives  are.  We  have  al- 
ready Indicated  that  one  alternative 
would  be  an  oil  Import  fee.  The  diffi- 
culty with  an  oil  import  fee,  obviously, 
Is  that  it  would  have  negative  effect, 
inasmuch  as  somebody  would  have  to 
pay  the  price,  and  the  consumer  ulti- 
mately is  the  person  that  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  as  in  any  type  of 
guaranteed  price  support  program. 

Now  we  have  seen  price  support  pro- 
grams operate  for  some  time  in  the  ag- 
ricultural industry,  and  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  price  support  pro- 
grams. I  think  there  is  a  general  reluc- 
tance in  the  energy  Industry  to  consid- 
er the  aspect  of  guaranteed  price  sup- 
ports. But  the  facts  remain:  some 
relief  Is  needed;  it  is  needed  now;  and 
it  is  time  for  evaluation  of  new  alter- 
natives. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  the  reality  that 
we  have  a  difficult  situation  with  oiu- 
friendly  neighbor  Mexico  which  is 
causing  us  great  concern.  We  have 
substantial  investments  in  Mexico  as 
well  as  substantial  loans  by  our  inter- 
national banks,  and  some  of  these 
loans  are  in  Jeopardy.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  work  toward  establishing  a 
closer  relationship  with  Mexico,  and 
one  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  In- 
crease oil  exports  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  obvious.  It  requires  a  very 
modest  transportation  charge  to  bring 
oil  in  from  Mexico  to  the  gulf  coast. 
There  are  pipelines  in  existence.  The 
tanker  lift  on  that  short  distance  is 
very  modest.  By  importing  more  Mexi- 
can oil,  you  would  offset  current  sup- 
plies of  oil  that  are  now  flowing  into 
the  gulf  coast,  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  is  Alaskan  oil.  That  amounts  to 
between  700.000  and  800,000  barrels 
per  day. 

'  So  it  is  obvious  we  can  improve  our 
position.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
Mexico  by  purchasing  more  oil  from 
Mexico.  This  reduction  in  transporta- 
tion costs  would  benefit  the  consumer 
in  this  country,  but  it  leaves  us  with 
that  surplus  of  Alaskan  oil  that  Would 
have  to  go  someplace  else. 


I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  iB  time  to  consider  the  merits  of  al- 
lowing a  waiver  to  the  prohibition  on 
the  export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil.  What 
this  would  mean  would  be  manifest  In 
the  sense  of  those  who  would  benefit. 
First  of  all,  oil  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  Alaska  would  be 
directed  to  the  Pacific  rim  countries, 
causing,  as  one  can  easily  see,  a  reduc- 
tion, a  substantial  reduction,  in  trans- 
portation charges. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  It  is 
readily  evident  that  transportation 
costs  of  handling  the  oil  that  is  pro- 
duced in  Alaska  are  very  high.  That. 
Mr.  President,  is  due  to  the  reality 
that  the  oil  Is  handled  twice- first  by 
the  vessels  that  are  carrying  the  oil 
down  to  Panama,  where  it  is  unloaded 
and  retransported  through  the  pipe- 
line, and  then  it  is  again  loaded  in 
American-flag  vessels  for  distribution 
on  the  coast. 

Mr.  President,  allowing  the  export 
under  an  emergency  waiver— which.  I 
believe,  would  need  legislation— would 
reduce  the  transportation  charges  for 
that  oil  in  the  area  of  $2  a  barrel.  That 
$2  to  $3  a  barrel  would  be  an  increase 
in  revenues  to  the  producing  compa- 
nies, so  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
them.  It  would  obviously  be  an  incen- 
tive to  them  and  in  their  best  Inter- 
ests. From  the  standpoint  of  taxation, 
it  would  provide  a  larger  base  on 
which  taxes  would  be  assessed  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  because 
the  transportation  charge  would  be  re- 
duced on  the  oil  Itself. 

So  the  advantage,  again,  is  obvious. 
By  finding  another  market  for  the 
excess  crude  oil  currently  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
ensure  that  those  small  stripper  pro- 
ducers could  maintain  their  market 
shares  in  the  west  coast  production 
and  continue  to  provide  the  necessary 
employment  base  and  productivity  to 
the  various  areas  affected. 
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I  think  this  Is  a  substantial  and  an 
Important  consideration  that  deserves 
further  examination. 

We  have  always  had  the  question  of 
the  effect  that  exporting  Alaskan  oU 
would  have  on  our  own  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  examine  that  now  because 
there  are  several  factors  to  recognize. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  oil  could  not  move  to  the  Pacific 
rim  countries  in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  It  is 
moving  currently— all  the  oil  that  is 
produced,  1.9  million  barrels— in  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  We  have  had  assurances 
from  countries  In  the  Pacific  rim- 
Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan— that  they 
would  accept  Alaskan  oil  in  U.S.-flag 
vessels  if  those  were  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  oil  would  be 
made  available. 

Another  factor  that  I  think  is  Inter- 
esting, is  what  Prime  Minister  Naka- 


sone  said  at  a  luncheon  held  a  week 
ago  last  Monday  In  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy. The  Prime  Minister  indicated 
that: 

The  single  most  ■ignlftcant  action  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Congreu  to 
offset  the  trade  deficit  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Japan  would  be  for  Congress  to 
lift  the  prohibition  or  the  ban  on  the  export 
of  North  Slope  crude  oU. 

Obviously,  that  is  a  significant  state- 
ment from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a 
very  real  one. 

But  as  we  consider  the  merits  and 
obligations  to  our  U.8.  maritime  indus- 
try. I  think  we  have  to  recognize  some 
other  rather  significant  events  that 
are  occurring.  For  some  time  now  the 
United  States  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  very  substantial  number  of  auto- 
mobiles coming  In  from  Japan.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  in  the  area  of  2.3  million 
automobiles  per  year  are  imported.  Up 
until  a  very  short  time  ago,  all  those 
automobiles  came  into  the  United 
States  on  ships  that  were  either  built 
in  Japan  or  ships  that  were  chartered 
under  flags  of  convenience  with  either 
Japanese  crews  or  foreign  crews. 

It  seemed  an  injustice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  SUtes.  as  the 
country  in  which  all  these  cars  were 
sold,  was  not  participating  in  the 
transportation  of  those  vehicles.  As  a 
consequence  of  efforts  made  by  myself 
and  others.  Including  the  various  mari- 
time unions,  communications  were  es- 
tablished with  the  Japanese  and  the 
Japanese  have  now  announced— and  I 
might  add  that  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  made  the  announcement  again  • 
last  week  at  that  luncheon— that  the 
fourth  ship  had  been  contracted  for. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  that  brought  this 
about.  The  ships  are  being  built  in 
Japan  in  Japanese  shipyards,  but  they 
are  being  built  by  American  corpora- 
tions, and  the  ships  will  be  crewed  by 
American  marttlme  unions. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  ship  will 
generate,  for  one  permanent  crew,  be- 
tween 20  and  30  jobs  per  vessel.  Each 
vessel  will  have  two  crews. 

So  I  suggest  as  we  look  at  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  maritime  unions 
we  also  recognize  that  we  are  creating 
new  jobs  by  simply  using  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  leverage  we  have  with 
Japan.  That  leverage.  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  we  are  their  best  customer,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  have  an  obligation 
to  address  our  concerns.  And  they 
have  done  so  as  we  have  made  it 
known  that  we  want  to  share  in  the 
transportation  of  those  automobiles, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  that  are  coming 
In  from  Japan. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
given  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in  the 
maritime  industries  associated  with 
the  vessels  that  are  being  built  and 
crewed  by  American  merchant  mari- 
ners and  given  the  reality  that  we  can 
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move  the  oil  in  U.S.-flag  vessels,  that 
it  is  time  again  to  look  at  the  merits  of 
exporting  Alaskan  oil.  Special  waiver 
provisions  would  be  in  order  at  this 
time,  because  we  are  reexamining  oiu* 
energy  policies  from  a  broad  variety  of 
perspectives,  including,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, proposals  such  as  waiver  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
gas  deregulation,  and  so  forth. 

I  suggest  that  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  study  that  will  be  released 
soon  will  be  addressing  this  issue.  I 
wouJd  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
reexamine  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  considered  by  the 
Senate,  concerning  the  obligation  of 
the  Senate  to  look  toward  relief  to  our 
oil-producing  areas  of  this  country. 
The  concept  of  allowing  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oU  could  fit  very  nicely  into  a 
scenario  which  would  relieve  our  do- 
mestic producers. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  consider  anjrthing  such  as  a 
broad,  all-encompassing  waiver.  I 
would  suggest  something  in  the  area 
of  200.000  to  500.000  barrels  a  day. 
something  that  would  indeed  address 
the  problem  of  excess  of  crude  oil  that 
is  currently  available  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  advantages  to  a  temporary 
waiver  from  the  standpoint  of  security 
and  stability  to  our  own  industry,  our 
own  domestic  banks,  and  our  interest 
in  assisting  Mexico.  By  temporarily 
lifting  the  ban  on  oil  exports  we  would 
achieve  many  substantial  objectives, 
and  the  matter  of  the  economics  is  an 
obvious  one.  It  is  cheaper  to  move  oil 
from  Alaska  to  the  Pacific  rim  than  it 
is  to  move  that  same  oil  down  to 
Panama,  unload  it,  reload  it  again,  and 
distribute  it  in  the  gulf  coast,  when  a 
like  amount  of  oil  can  be  made  avail- 
able from  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  conclude  by  advising  the  Chair 
that  in  today's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times  there  is  an  excellent  editori- 
al on  the  merits  of  supporting  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil.  We  should  look 
closely  at  this  option,  as  we  review 
again  the  overall  energy  alternatives 
that  are  available  to  the  United  States 
during  this  time  when  indeed  we  must 
address  our  obligation  to  maintain  our 
domestic  industry  in  a  very  viable 
manner. 

The  Washington  Times  of  today, 
April  30,  contains  an  editorial  entitled 
"Saving  our  Oil  Industry,"  and  refer- 
ring to  reforms,  concludes  as  follows: 

Lifting  the  ban  on  North  Slope  oil  ex- 
ports, which  forces  Alaska  to  ship  its  oil  to 


the  mainland  United  States.  Half  of  that 
flows  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Oulf 
Coast  refineries,  tacking  on  a  shipping  cost 
of  15.25  a  barrel.  With  oil  now  running 
about  $9  a  barrel,  that's  a  surcharge  of  more 
than  50  percent,  in  effect  pricing  Alaskan 
oil  out  of  the  market.  So  Alaska's  once- 
booming  oil  industry  suffers  even  more  than 
those  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  solution:  let  Alaskans  ship  their  oil  to 
its  natural  markets  in  Japan  and  other  Pa- 
cific Rim  countries,  at  a  shipping  cost  of 
about  50  cents  a  barrel.  These  exports 
would  not  only  help  Alaska,  but  also  reduce 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  by  up  to  $5 
billion.  If  the  Japanese  can  tap  into  North 
Slope  oil,  they  can  lie  weaned  away  from 
Persian  Gulf  oil,  enabling  them  to  shelve 
plans  to  develop  Siberian  oil  fields  for  the 
Kremlin. 

Oil  prices  won't  keep  dropping  forever,  so 
the  time  to  return  America's  energy  indus- 
try to  a  free-market  foundation  is  now. 
Bring  liack  the  gushers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  al>sence 
of  a  quonun.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
ask  further  that  the  time  in  quonun 
call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  seeking 
recognition.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 

AMEtlDMENT  HO.  1813 

(Purpose:  To  restore  Superfund  funding  to 
S.  51  levels,  to  increase  the  EPA  operating 
budget  to  baseline,  and  to  reduce  outlays 
for  uranium  enrictunent  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  President  in  the  budget 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1987) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG],  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Kastem, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1813. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

the  amount  on  line  19 

the  amount  on  line  20 

the  amount  on  line  21 

the  amount  on  line  24 

the  amount  on  line  25 

the  amount  on  line  1 

the  amount  on  line  5 

the  amount  on  line  6 


On  page  2,  increase 
by  $350,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $101,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $160,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease 
by  $48,000,000. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $85,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $237,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $306,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  $85,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $153,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $350,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $101,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $160,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  9.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  10.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $187,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $353,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $109,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $178,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $168,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $232,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  32,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $187,000,000. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  39,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $187,000,000. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  increase  the 
budget  authority,  and  outlays  for  Su- 
perfund and  the  EPA  operating 
budget.  The  amendment  would  make 
the  budget  resolution  consistent  with 
the  Superfund  reauthorization  bill 
adopted  by  this  body.  It  is  consistent 


with  the  budget  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

It  is  a  relatively  modest  amendment. 
It  is  cosponsored  by  my  colleagues, 
Senator  Chare,  Senator  HuMPHRry, 
Senator  Bradley,  and  Senator  Kasten. 

It  increases  function  300,  natural  re- 
sources and  environment.  It  adds  $41 
million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$170  miUion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $232  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989 

That  comes  to  a  total  of  $451  million 
in  increased  outlays  over  the  3  years. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  add  to  the  deficit.  In  fact,  it  would 
reduce  the  deficit.  Let  me  repeat:  It 
would  reduce  the  deficit.  The  increase 
in  outlays  for  Superfund  and  the  EPA 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  cuts  in 
function  270,  energy.  The  amendment 
adopts  the  President's  proposal  for  re- 
covering costs  from  the  uranium  en- 
richment program.  This  would  fully 
offset  the  added  outlays  in  function 
300.  And  it  would  leave  $81  million  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  restore  funding  to  the  Super- 
fimd  Program  to  the  level  approved  by 
this  body.  It  would  provide  for  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  budget  resolution  assumes 
just  $1.2  billion— a  $300  million  reduc- 
tion. 

This  amendment  is  critical  if  we  are 
to  accelerate  and  expand  Superfund  at 
a  minimally  acceptable  pace.  There 
are  over  800  sites  proposed  or  on  the 
Superfund  priority  list.  Yet,  less  than 
a  handful  of  sites  have  been  cleaned 
up.  We  lived  through  3  years  of  delay 
and  scandal  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Now,  the  Agency  is  be- 
ginning to  tackle  the  enormous  task  of 
cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites- 
sites  that  plague  our  country. 

In  passing  S.  51,  the  Superfund  reau- 
thorization bill,  the  Senate  approved 
an  annual  effort  of  $1.5  billion.  The 
Senate  approved  $7.5  billion  over  5 
years.  The  Senate  has  already  spoken. 
We  must  act  now.  We  must  get  clean- 
up projects  imderway.  We  cannot 
allow  more  delay  in  the  cleanup  and 
response  to  the  hundreds  of  hazardous 
waste  sites  across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Superfund  biU  Is 
in  conference.  I  would  note  that  the 
House  approved  a  chemical  Superf imd 
of  $9.2  billion.  So,  there  should  be  no 
question  about  the  funding  level.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Senate  conferees  sent 
over  an  offer  to  the  House  calling  for 
an  $8.5  billion  fund.  Congress  will 
enact  a  Superfund  bill  that  provides  at 
least  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  should 
accommodate  at  least  that.  It  should 
accommodate  $1.5  billion.  It  should  ac- 
commodate the  level  of  funding  ap- 


proved by  this  Senate  when  it  passed 
the  Superfund  bill. 

Let  us  be  clear.  The  $300  million 
added  in  budget  authority  for  Super- 
fund  will  not  all  be  outlayed  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  fact,  only  $15  million  will 
be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1987,  according 
to  CBO.  But,  by  providing  another 
$300  million  now,  we  will  increase  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal  year 
1989  by  $105  million  a  year.  That  is 
$105  million  a  year  in  cleanup  that  the 
resolution  would  deny.  That  Is  $105 
million  a  year  in  cleanup  that  we 
should  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  also  Increase  the  EPA's  operat- 
ing budget  simply  to  account  for  infla- 
tion. These  funds  support  efforts  to 
maintain  air  and  water  quality.  They 
support  efforts  to  ensure  clean  drink- 
ing water.  They  support  programs  in 
acid  rain,  air  toxics,  radon,  and 
groundwater.  They  support  hazardous 
waste  regulation,  so  that  we  avoid  the 
problems  that  Superfund  has  to  cure. 
They  support  research. 

The  Agency  is  stretched  thin.  Con- 
gress has  demanded  more  and  more 
from  the  Agency.  And  it  has  given  it 
less  and  less.  EPA  would  need  $1.74 
billion  next  year  to  have  the  same  pur- 
chasing power  it  had  in  1981.  But  it 
will  not  come  near  that.  The  budget 
resolution  assumes  $1,319  million  for 
EPA.  My  amendment  would  simply 
avoid  further  losses  for  inflation.  It 
would  put  the  EPA  operating  budget 
at  $1,345  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  keep  the 
Agency  whole  for  inflation  from  now 
on.  And.  I  would  add,  doing  that  will 
not  account  for  inflation  in  the  Agen- 
cy's responsibilities. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would 
add  just  $26  million  in  outlays  for  the 
administration  and  the  enforcement  of 
our  environmental  laws,  and  for  re- 
search about  detection  of  environmen- 
tal hazards  and  their  mitigation.  That 
is  a  small  addition  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  public. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  amend- 
ment would,  in  fact,  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  added  spending  for  Superfund 
and  envlroiunental  protection  would 
be  offset  by  reductions  in  function 
270,  Energy. 

The  amendment  assumes  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  on  xiranium  enrich- 
ment. That  calls  for  recovering  some 
small  share  of  the  $7.5  billion  that  the 
Government  has  spent,  but  has  not  re- 
covered. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  says  that 
uranium  enrichment  costs  should  be 
recovered  from  the  private  sector.  The 
Government  nms  a  business.  It  sells 
enriched  uranlimi  to  utilities.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  recover  its  costs.  It  has  not. 
But,  it  is  about  time  it  does. 

The  President's  proposal— as  calcu- 
lated by  the  CBO— would  reduce  out- 
lays by  $108  million  In  fiscal  year  1987. 
It  would  reduce  outlays  by  $218  mil- 


lion in  fiscal  year  1988  and  by  $187 
million  In  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Recon- 
ciliation Act  calls  for  $57  million  in 
savings  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  outlay  savings  we  pro- 
pose would  be  savings  In  addition  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  and  the  ad- 
ministration agree:  The  costs  of  urani- 
um enrichment  have  not  been  recov- 
ered. The  Atomic  Energy  Act  says 
they  should.  The  President's  proposal 
would  take  some  modest  steps  toward 
repaying  the  Government  for  its  In- 
vestments. It  would  do  it  in  a  way  that 
maintains  the  competitive  position  of 
the  U.S.  Industry.  It  would  do  it  in  a 
way  that  would  not  harm  U.S.  utili- 
ties. 

This  amendment  asks  simple  ques- 
tions: Do  we  want  to  Invest  in  a  clean- 
er envht>nment?  Do  we  want  to  clean 
up  toxic  waste?  And  to  do  that,  are  we 
willing  to  force  some  modest  repay- 
ment of  billions  In  uranium  enrich- 
ment costs?  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Senator  Rxtdmaii,  be  added 

as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  see  my  senior  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  I  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he 
requires  and  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague,  Senator  Lautht- 
BERG,  in  offering  this  important 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution.  I 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  treat  the  importance  of  toxic 
waste  cleanup  very  seriously.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Superfund  was  my 
number  1  priority  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  back  in  1979. 

I  pressed  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Superfund  since  1984.  I  pushed  con- 
sistently for  a  substantial  fund  be- 
cause, frankly,  that  is  what  is  required 
to  meet  the  task  at  hand.  That  is, 
cleaning  up  a  sizable  quantity  of  toxic 
waste  dumps  in  New  Jersey  and  across 
this  country. 

We  need  vigorous  Implementation  of 
our  cleanup  program. 

I  am  convinced  first  that  Congress 
will  enact  the  Superfund  reauthoriza- 
tion, and,  second,  that  the  funding 
levels  will  be  in  excess  of  what  the 
President  has  proposed  and  what  Is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  budget  resolutton 
now  before  the  Congress.  \ 

To  accept  the  figures  presently  la 
the  resolution  is  to  refute  the  Senate's 
own  bill,  S.  51.  and  potentially  to  guar- 
antee that  we  will  have  a  Superfund 
Program  which  is  far  too  Inadequate 
to  meet  our  needs. 
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The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Latttehberg  and  cosponsored  by  me, 
offers  a  small  increase  for  the  EPA  to 
keep  EPA's  budget  constant  in  real 
terms  so  that  inflation  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  whittle  away  the  purchasing 
power  of  EPA's  funding. 

EPA's  budget  has  experienced  inexo- 
rable erosion  since  this  administration 
took  office.  Since  1981,  EPA's  overall 
budget  is  down  30  percent  in  real 
terms.  The  operating  budget  is  down 
over  20  percent.  Research  is  down  over 
20  percent. 

This  drop  in  Federal  support  has  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  the 
EPA's  responsibilities  have  grown  dra- 
matically. 
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In  the  1980's,  EPA  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  safe  disposal  of  toxic  waste,  the 
regulation  of  new  chemicals  for  safety, 
the  testing  of  pesticides  and  more,  in 
addition  to  its  continuing  responsibil- 
ity for  clean  air  and  water  programs. 
Ehren  with  adequate  funds,  these  taslcs 
are  as  daunting  as  they  are  critical  to 
the  Nation. 

Is  this  small  increase  in  EPA's 
budget  a  bold  step  or  outrageous?  I 
maintain  that  this  small  change  is  not 
half  as  outrageous  as  allowing  the 
steady  decline  of  the  agency  that  han- 
dles toxic  waste  treatment,  acid  rain, 
water  and  air  pollution— myriad  pro- 
gnuns  that  will  greatly  influence  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country  both  for 
us  and  for  our  children. 

Finally,  the  amendment  raises  reve- 
nue in  order  to  pay  for  these  needed 
programs.  We  are  recommending  that 
the  Senate  suiopt  an  administration 
proposal  which  would  recoup  Federal 
fluids  disbursed  for  the  enrichment  of 
uraniiun  for  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  that  the 
DOE'S  enrichment  services  shall  be 
priced  on  the  basis  of  all  associated 
costs.  While  there  is  dispute  over  what 
costs  remain  unrecovered,  the  GAO 
and  the  administration  estimate  these 
unrecovered  funds  at  $7.5  billion. 
Rather  than  pursue  complete  repay- 
ment, as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  seems 
to  require,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  write  off  $4  bilUon  of  the 
debt.  The  remainder  will  be  raised  not 
by  increasing  prices,  but  by  decreasing 
spending  on  new  technology  and  con- 
struction, and  by  the  partial  sale  of  ac- 
cumulated stockpiles  of  enriched  ura- 
nium. The  budget  resolution  before 
the  Senate  does  not  provide  for  recov- 
ery of  this  accumulated  taxpayer  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  underscore  its  solid 
commitment  to  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  citizens.  Surely,  there 
can  be  no  more  basic  responsibility  of 
government  than  these.  And  we  can 
pay  for  it  by  responsible  management 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 


Mr.  President,  I  compliment  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Latttenberg]  for  bringing 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  senior  colleague  for  his 
support  and  his  comments.  He  has 
worked  very  hard  over  a  nimiber  of 
years  to  protect  the  environment  tmd 
to  proceed  with  clean  up  of  toxic 
wastes  throughout  our  country  and,  of 
course,  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers in  the  year  1080  in  terms  of  get- 
ting a  Superfund  authorized  and  get- 
ting the  program  going.  We  are  all 
grateful  to  Senator  Braolet  for  that.  I 
thank  him  for  his  support  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Lautenberg 
amendment.  If  I  may  say  so  first,  I 
certainly  share  Senator  Lautenberg's 
concern  for  Superfund  funding.  I 
think  it  is  an  enormously  important 
program,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

First,  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  budget  resolution  does  not 
assume  a  cut  in  EPA  funding.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  assumed  a  39- 
percent  increase  for  the  Superfund 
Program  of  $300  million.  If  the  Lau- 
tenberg amendment  were  approved,  it 
would  mean  we  would  be  $600  million 
above  this  year's  funding  level.  I  think 
one  of  the  real  problems  with  the  Su- 
perfund financing  at  this  point  is,  as 
Senator  Lautenberg  has  said,  that  the 
Senate  has  spoken,  the  House  has 
spoken,  and  the  administration  has 
spoken,  but  we  are  not  speaking  with 
the  same  voice  on  how  we  are  going  to 
finance  the  Superfimd  Program.  I 
think  this  is  the  crucial  part  of  the 
whole  question  that  has  to  be  an- 
swered. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  would  not 
change  the  deficit  level  of  the  budget 
resolution,  that  is  true,  because  we 
would  offset  the  increase  by  adopting 
the  administration's  proposal  for 
paying  the  Treasury  for  past  invest- 
ments in  uranium  enrichment.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  already  addressed 
the  repayment  of  past  Federal  invest- 
ment in  uraniimi  enrichment  by  pass- 
ing a  biU  which  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  a  long  time  ago.  That 
law  restricts  the  appropriations  to  the 
level  of  receipts  generated  by  enrich- 
ment sales  so  it  ensures  the  program  is 
deficit  neutral. 

In  addition,  it  directs  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Treasury  to  de- 
termine a  reasonable  repayment  of 
past  Federal  investment  in  enrich- 
ment. 

I  think  it  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  during  the  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  that 
there  is  no  assurance  that  adding 
money  to  a  budget  resolution  will 
ensure  that  it  will  be  spent  on  individ- 


ual programs.  This  is  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  task.  In  fact,  last 
year,  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  assumed  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion program  for  Superfund.  However, 
Appropriations  only  provided  $900  mil- 
lion. So  there  is  no  assurance  whatso- 
ever that  the  Lautenberg  amendment 
would  indeed  solve  the  problems  that 
beset  the  Superfund  Program  financ- 
ing at  this  point. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansafi  for 
her  agreement  that  Superfund  and  en- 
vironmental cleanup,  the  removal  of 
toxic  waste  sites,  are  critical  matters. 
If  we  start  with  that  premise,  then  we 
can  go  on  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
amendment  to  which  she  objected. 

We  have  proposed,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  aclcnowledged,  a  policy 
proposed  by  the  administration,  sup- 
ported actively  by  a  President  who  has 
been  a  supporter  of  nuclear  energy.  No 
more  staunch  supporter  is  foimd.  He 
feels  that  this  is  a  way  to  get  a  pro- 
gram reduction  and  recover  some  of 
the  investment  that  we  have  already 
made.  It  will  thereby  reduce  our  budg- 
etary requirements.  This  amendment 
assures,  if  adopted,  that  those  savings 
will  be  used,  wiE  be  reserved  specifical- 
ly for  this  matter,  for  environmental 
cleanup.  And  we  will  still  have  a  sur- 
plus to  reduce  the  deficit  even  further. 

True,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
proposals  made  on  funding  Superfund. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  right 
about  the  initial  proposal  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  However,  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  presented  a  bill  to  this 
body,  S.  51.  which  had  a  $7.5  billion 
level.  It  was  their  Judgment,  over- 
whelmingly supported  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  that  this  was  a  fund- 
ing level  that  could  be  effectively  used 
to  clean  up  toxic  waste  sites  in  our 
coimtry. 

Further,  after  long  consideration, 
after  review  and  debate  that  passed 
several  phases,  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  Superfund  bill  are  recommend- 
ing at  $8.5-billion  funding  level  for  the 
chemical  Superfund  alone  and  the 
House  proposal  is  at  $9.2  billion  for  5 
years. 

'  So  to  argue  here  that  we  cannot  use 
those  funds  or  that  they  are  not  neces- 
sary, frankly,  is  not  a  very  persuasive 
arguiment.  The  fact  is  that  there  have 
been  many  decisions  made  by  the  full 
Senate,  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees, and  in  fact  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  one  point,  that  this  is  a 
funding  level  that  could  be  used  and 
used  effectively,  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  task  of  removing  these  toxic  waste 
sites. 

We  do  have  a  problem.  The  spending 
is  relatively  slow  because  the  Super- 
fund  Program  was  almost  totally  dead. 
We  got  some  interim  funding  on  April 
1  that  will  carry  Superfimd  until  the 


end  of  May  Just  to  prevent  disman- 
tling the  orguiization,  from  terminat- 
ing some  1,500  employees,  from  sever- 
ing contractual  relationships  with  con- 
tractors, who  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 
It  does  take  some  time  to  gear  up.  But 
if  we  do  not  provide  the  funding  now, 
we  will  never  see  the  effects,  the  value 
of  this  program  until  such  a  period 
late  in  time,  when  we  will  have  more 
Superfund  sites  added  to  the  priority 
list. 
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So  while  I  respect  and  admire  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  her  always 
stable  and  balanced  view,  on  this 
matter.  I  would  respectfully  disagree 
and  urge  that  we  favorably  consider 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question?  The  Senator 
stated  that  there  were  assurances  that 
this  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  go  for 
Superfund  moneys.  What  assurances 
are  there  or  is  it  wishful  thinking  per- 
haps? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Well,  hopefully 
not  wishful  thinking,  but  it  is  my  as- 
sumption that  if  we  pass  the  amend- 
ment with  very  specific  direction  as  to 
where  these  fimds  are  going  to  be 
taken  from,  that  would  in  fact  be  the 
result.  If  the  amendment  passes  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  is  a  direction 
certainly  that  is  given  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  but  without  really 
any  valid  assurances:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  think  that  is 
fair  to  say.  that  we  have  no  guaran- 
tees, but  this  is  a  recommendation  and 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  he  would  so  desire  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
against  Superfund  being  increased  and 
I  do  not  guess  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  trying  to  do  with  regard 
to  Superfund.  In  fact,  I  have  support- 
ed that  all  the  way  through. 

I  do  object.  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  I  can  state,  to  taking  it  out  of 
uranium  enrichment  specifically.  We 
were  not  made  aware  that  this  was 
going  to  come  up.  Even  if  it  came  out 
of  the  whole  energy  function  in  the 
budget,  that  would  be  a  different 
matter.  But  to  pull  back  again  on  ura- 
nium enrichment  in  our  country,  It 
seems  to  me,  is  a  big  mistake,  and  I 
want  to  address  that  very  briefly. 

What  we  have  gone  through  in  the 
last  year  or  so  is  a  cutback  in  the  ura- 
nium capacity  of  this  coimtry  and 
while  I  disagreed  with  that,  it  is  in 
effect  now  at  several  places:  Ports- 
mouth In  Ohio,  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennes- 


see, and  Paducah  In  Kentucky.  All  are 
Involved  with  different  phases  of  the 
uranium  enrichment  program. 

Just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago.  the 
program  of  uranium  enrichment  was 
overhauled  by  the  administration  and 
cut  back,  and  Oak  Ridge  Is  now  being 
mothballed.  Portsmouth  is  able  to 
enrich  uraniiun  by  the  gaseous  diffu- 
sion method,  which  they  have  used  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  not  by  a 
planned  gas  centrifuge-enrichment 
process  [GCEP].  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  next  technical  step  In  urani- 
um enrichment.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  adequate  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try and  never  become  dependent  on 
another  nation,  although  there  are 
uranium-enrichment  facilities  in  plen- 
tiful supply  around  this  world. 

Now,  what  had  been  plaimed  origi- 
nally in  Portsmouth  and  these  other 
sites  was  to  have  a  uranium-enrich- 
ment capacity  that  was  sufficient  to 
sell  uranium  smd  enriched  uranium  for 
powerplants  around  this  world,  but 
those  decisions  were  made  and  the 
plants  were  constructed  at  a  time 
when  all  the  scientists  of  the  world 
thought  that  uranium  was  going  to  be 
in  short  supply. 

As  it  turned  out  when  the  prices  of 
uranium  went  up  and  all  the  prospec- 
tors went  out  and  mined,  we  found 
much  more  uranium  in  our  own  coun- 
try and,  indeed,  all  over  this  world 
than  we  ever  contemplated.  So  the 
shortage  of  uranium  that  made  some 
of  these  technologies  necessary  did 
not  really  occur  and  it  was  not  re- 
quired to  get  the  amounts  of  uranium 
we  needed. 

Now.  at  that  time,  we  planned  two 
processes.  One  was  gaseous  diffusion. 
The  next  plan  was  a  gas  centrifuge 
process.  That  is  the  part  that  has  been 
cut  out,  and  so  now  we  are  left  with 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plant  at  Ports- 
mouth. OH,  and  one  in  Paducah,  KY. 
The  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  being  mothballed. 

Now,  what  the  Department  of 
Energy  decided  to  do  was  to  leapfrog 
the  technologies  and  to  say  that  if  we 
need  an  increased  capacity  in  the 
future,  we  believe  we  can  do  that  with 
new  advanced  laser  isotope  separation 
[AVLISl  techniques. 

I  will  not  try  to  go  into  the  technical 
details  of  that  here  today,  but  If  we 
use  laser  isotope  separation  techniques 
in  the  future,  that  will  in  fact  guaran- 
tee us  plentiful  capacity  for  all  of  the 
commercial  plants  that  we  have  in  this 
coimtry.  If  we  want  to  sell  eiulched 
uranium  around  the  world,  we  can  do 
that  also  if  we  can  be  price  competi- 
tive. But  meanwhile,  the  centrifuge 
part  of  the  Portsmouth  plant  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  planning  program  and 
the  budget  was  reduced  by  that  sub- 
stantial amount  last  year. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  take  more  money 
out  of  this  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram capacity  that  we  have  gas  diffu- 


sion and  leave  us  with  a  reduced  ca- 
pacity, with  the  laser  isotope  separa- 
tion techniques  still  being  developed 
for  the  future,  then  we  are  cutting 
ourselves  back  too  much  and  putting 
the  United  States  of  America  In  a  poii- 
tion  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  in  where 
we  do  not  have  adequate  uranium  en- 
richment capacity.  We  do  not  want  to 
throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of 
France  or  Japan  or  someone  else 
where  they  may  have  an  enrichment 
capacity  and  we,  in  turn,  have  to  buy 
their  products. 

Additional  capacity  that  wai 
planned  has  already  been  cut  back.  I 
would  repeat.  So  we  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  excess  capacity  planned  and 
being  paid  for,  which  costs  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  disagree  at  all  with  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  trying 
to  do  with  the  Superfund  budget.  I 
have  been  a  big  supporter  of  Super- 
fund  and  continue  to  be  so,  but  I  dis- 
agree in  the  most  strenuous  terms 
with  pinpointing  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity  of  this  country  as  the 
place  where  to  cut.  I  think  that  would 
be  unwise.  I  think  it  might  be  dollar- 
wise  Emd  very  pound-foolish  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

We  are  back  now  to  a  capacity  that 
Is  reasonably  matched  to  what  we  can 
expect  to  sell. 

With  our  own  electrical  capacity  In 
this  country  now  being  some  15-per- 
cent dependent  on  nuclear  energy,  for 
those  people  who  are  In  areas  of  the 
country,  such  as  New  Jersey,  such  as 
New  York,  where  they  have  a  higher 
than  16-percent  dependence  of  their 
electrical  capacity  coming  from  nucle- 
ar plants,  we  may  well  see  what  is 
called  the  8WU  price— SWU  for  sepa- 
rated work  units  or  the  measure  of  en- 
riched uranium— we  may  see  the  price 
per  SWU  well  going  up. 

So  when  you  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting back  on  uranium  enrichment  ca- 
pacity, we  may  also  be  talking  about 
Increasing  the  eventual  price  of  nucle- 
ar materials  for  those  plants  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  eventually 
raising  the  price  of  electrical  energy  to 
those  States. 

So  I  would  think  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  want  to  con- 
sider that  fact  before  he  pushes  for- 
ward with  his  proposal. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  disagree  at  all  with 
putting  additional  money  into  Super- 
fund,  but  I  strongly  disagree  with  ear- 
marking the  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities of  this  country  as  the  place 
from  which  we  would  take  the  money 
to  do  this. 

If  this  was  put  into  the  whole  energy 
function,  perhaps  the  Department  of 
Energy  can  then  be  left  with  their  own 
analysis  of  where  the  money  would 
come  from  and  I  would  not  necessarily 
oppose  that. 
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I  think  the  energy  account  is  prob- 
ably not  a  wise  account  from  which  to 
take  this,  but  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  insists  on  having  it  come  out  of 
the  energy  account,  maybe  it  could  be 
spread  across  the  whole  account.  That 
might  not  be  too  bad.  But  to  specifi- 
cally say  that  this  money  has  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  of  this  country  and  that  they 
will  be  cut  back.  I  think  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  the  security  of  this  country. 
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I  urge  all  Senators  who  may  be  lis- 
tening in  their  offices  to  vote  against 
this  if  it  comes  up  for  a  vote,  and  I  will 
bring  it  to  a  vote  if  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  proposed.  Or,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  con- 
sider this  out  of  the  whole  energy  ac- 
count and  not  just  out  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  will 
have  more  questions  later. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  certainly  has  a 
clear  record  on  support  for  a  clean  en- 
vironment. I  know  that  he  shares  with 
me  a  view  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
toxic  waste  sites  in  our  States,  in  the 
communities  across  our  country. 

While  I  differ  with  him  on  what  the 
result  of  this  amendment  might  be  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment program,  this  difference  between 
us  revolves  around  only  one  part  of  it, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  decided  by  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  have  in  office  today  a  President 
who  believes  that  nuclear  energy  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  our  energy  re- 
quirements off  in  the  future,  and  time 
after  time  he  has  stated  his  support 
for  getting  a  larger  share  of  our  needs 
from  nuclear  production.  Yet,  the 
President— and  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  helped  him  make 
these  decisions— very  carefully  re- 
viewed whether  or  not  we  would 
impair  our  capacity  to  provide  nuclear 
fuel  for  our  generating  plants;  and  the 
answer,  based  on  the  recommendation 
that  has  come  up,  is  emphatically 
"no." 

The  fact  is,  says  the  President  of  the 
United  States— once  again,  a  friend  of 
nuclear  energy— we  can  afford  to 
reduce  the  program  to  the  level  that 
we  have  included  in  our  amendment. 

So  the  debate  centers  around  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  where,  if  we  have 
to  buy  nuclear  fuel  elsewhere,  price  in- 
creases will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
consumer. 

According  to  a  Department  of 
Energy  survey,  a  $10  increase  per 
SWU  would  result  in  a  1-cent  to  3-cent 
increase  a  month  in  the  electric  bills 
or  utility  bills  for  the  average  residen- 
tial consumer.  "Even  an  increase  that 
small  is  not  to  be  ignored,  because 
there  always  are  other  factors  that 
create  increases  in  price;  and  we  have 


to  be  very  concerned  about  making 
energy,  a  basic  element  in  our  quality 
of  life,  more  costly  to  the  consumer. 
But  certainly  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
threat  that  should  deter  us  from  find- 
ing savings  where  it  is  conveniently 
and  f  imctionally  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submit  that, 
based  on  the  events  of  the  last  several 
days,  many  questions  will  be  asked 
about  the  continuation  of  nuclear 
energy  programs.  We  are  not  going  to 
debate  that  today  in  this  discussion, 
but  by  no  means  can  anyone  forecast 
reliably  what  the  needs  might  be, 
what  the  requirements  for  enriched 
uranium  fuel  might  be. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Ohio  that 
we  will,  if  necessary,  be  able  to  create 
a  condition  in  the  future  that  would 
supply  our  nuclear  energy  facilities,  to 
make  certain  that  America  will  not  be 
left  without  a  source  for  its  nuclear 
energy  needs. 

This  is  principally  an  amendment  to 
fund  Superfund,  and  we  need  to  find, 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act,  offsetting  savings. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  this  Senator  agrees  with  an  ad- 
ministration policy,  and  I  support  it 
fully,  buoyed  by  the  assurance  that  a 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  our 
uranium  enrichment  needs  and  that 
these  cuts  would  not  in  fact  impair 
that  supply. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  the  com- 
ments by  the  Senator  fron  Ohio,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

What  is  the  Presidential  recommen- 
dation to  which  he  refers?  I  am  not  to- 
tally familiar  with  its  specifics.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  President  did 
recommend  cutting  back  on  enrich- 
ment capacity,  and  we  did  that,  and 
those  cuts  have  already  been  made.  As 
I  understand  it,  we  are  running  at  rea- 
sonably high  levels  of  production  at 
the  Paducah.  KY  site  and  the  Ports- 
mouth, OH,  site.  If  we  are  to  cut  back 
on  those,  or  if  we  are  to  change  the 
method  of  operation,  I  believe  contra- 
dicts the  intent  of  the  President. 

So,  what  was  the  reference  to  the 
President's  desires  on  this? 

Mr.  LADT3NBERG.  Very  simply 
put,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  President's 
1987  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  submit  that  what  the 
President  proposed  assumed  certain 
prices  for  uranium— for  the  enriched 
uranium  that  would  be  sold  out  of 
those  plants.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  to  re- 
spond by  saying  that  I  assume  certain 
price  factors  went  into  the  President's 
decision. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  our  prices  have  to  be 
increased  at  Paducah  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, is  there  any  reason  why  our 
utilities  in  this  country  would  not  go 
ahead  and  buy  their  enriched  uranium 
abroad? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  we  cut  back  on  sap- 
port  for  Paducah,  KY,  and  Ports- 
mouth, OH,  is  there  any  reason  why 
those  people  operating  commercial  nu- 
clear electric  generating  plants  now 
would  not  go  abroad  to  buy  their  en- 
riched uranium?  Wouldn't  it  be  chei^)- 
er? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  these  companies  operate 
with  long-term  contracts,  and  to  that 
extent,  I  assume  that  the  plants  are 
largely  protected.  Obviously,  if  there 
is  a  shortage  of  supply  along  the  way, 
we  are  going  to  be  looking  perhaps  at 
increased  costs.  But  we  are  a  long  way, 
I  think,  from  making  those  decisions. 
We  are  still  unsure  of  what  our  de- 
mands are. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  facilities  sitting 
there,  waiting  for  local  government  de- 
cisions, waiting  for  municipalities  to 
agree  on  an  emergency  preparedness 
plan.  We  have  capacity  sitting  there 
unused,  and  there  is  not  a  suggestion 
right  now  that  there  vrill  be  a  shortage 
or  that  there  is  presently  a  shortage  of 
fuel  to  supply  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  making 
my  point  for  me,  I  submit,  because  we 
have  those  plants.  We  have  101  plants 
now  with  others  stiU  in  the  construc- 
tion process. ' 

When  they  cut  back  to  the  present 
level  of  enriched  uranium  capacity  at 
Paducah  and  Portsmouth,  they  took 
this  into  account  and  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can  supply  our  own  en- 
riched uranium  needs. 
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I  would  submit  if  our  enriched  urani- 
um program  in  this  country  is  to  have 
whatever  the  cutback  is— 300-some 
million,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  FORD.  Five  hundred  million. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  we  cut  back  that 
amount  it  means  we  have  only  one 
way  of  making  it  up.  You  make  it  up 
on  the  light  bills  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey.  You  say  their  costs,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  go  up  1  to  3  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  One  cent  to 
three  cents  a  month  for  each  $10  in- 
crease per  SWU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  companies  can  go 
abroad  and  buy,  in  which  case  your  ca- 
pacity here  will  go  downhill. 

It  becomes  even  more  costly  then  to 
operate  these  plants  and  keep  America 


independent  with  our  own  uranium 
enrichment  capacity. 

When  we  went  through  the  cutbacks 
at  Oak  Ridge  and  Portsmouth  about  a 
year  ago,  and  also  back  some  on  Padu- 
cah and  zeroed  out  the  planned  Gas 
Centrifuge  production  plant  at  Ports- 
mouth, all  this  was  done  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  program  Into  a  reason- 
able balance.  We  took  our  cuts  al- 
though we  did  not  like  them  at  that 
time. 

I  thought.  OK,  if  that  is  the  balance 
that  is  to  be  set  for  this  country  and 
our  worldwide  markets  are  not 
enough,  go  to  the  new  techology,  the 
centrifuge  technology  at  Portsmouth, 
then  we  accept  it. 

But  to  now  cut  back  another  $500 
million  and  say  that  our  capacity  goes 
downhill  even  more  is  something  I  do 
not  think  we  should  do  from  a  nation- 
al security  standpoint. 

We  are  now  able  to  balance  out  our 
enriched  uranium  needs  without  elec- 
trical generating  capacity  and  It  is 
planned  for  our  needs  in  the  future  as 
new  plants  come  on  stream.  To  cut 
back  and  say  we  are  deliberately  going 
to  entice  some  of  our  people  offshore 
to  buy  enriched  uranium  does  not 
make  any  sense  whatsoever. 

As  I  said  before,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  accept  us  putting 
this  reduction  In  funding  across  the 
whole  energy  budget  I  would  not  dis- 
agree too  strongly,  but  to  take  it  out 
of  uraniimi  enrichment  specifically 
and  run  us  short  I  think  gets  into  a 
national  defense  matter.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  object  to  this  amend- 
ment so  forcefully.  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  If  the  plant  were  In  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  and  not  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  or  for  one  In  Padu- 
cah, Kentucky,  or  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  I  would  say  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

We  cut  back  to  this  level.  We  now 
are  reasonably  matched  up  with  what 
we  need  for  this  country.  Why  drive 
our  people  offshore  to  get  their  urani- 
um enrichment  supplies  or  Increase 
the  electrical  generating  rates  people 
are  going  to  pay  In  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  and  other  areas  reasonably 
highly  dependent  on  nuclear  power? 

It  Just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
pinpoint  this  area  as  the  one  to  be  sac- 
rificed when  it  Is  going  to  have  nation- 
al security  implications.  It  Is  also  going 
to  have  consumer  ramifications  In  the 
Senator's  State  and  In  my  State  also.  I 
would  much  rather  see  this  money 
taken  out  of  some  other  account. 

So  I  urge  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
me  some  time  in  opposition? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wrong- 
headed  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  not,  I  think,  looked  into  all 
the  facts. 

What  we  have  done  as  it  relates  to 
uranium  enrichment  is  to  reduce  the 
price  already.  That  price  has  been  re- 
duced at  the  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  They  reduced  the 
price  of  SWU's  In  order  to  be  more 
competitive. 

By  law  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  know  how  much  we  are  obligat- 
ed to  pay  the  Federal  Government  an- 
nually under  this  program?  $235  mil- 
lion. We  are  required  to  do  that. 

Yet  he  wants  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  total  program  and  decrease  our 
ability  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  $235  million,  after  we  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  SWU's,  after  we 
tried  to  be  competitive  and  here  we 
find  now  he  Is  trying  to  put  us  In  a 
noncompetitive  position. 

If  you  would  look  at  the  budget  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  program  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  there  Lb 
$189.5  million  that  we  are  short  now 
and  that  we  have  to  fund. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  goes  Into  place,  we 
win  be  Increased  over  3  years  over  $600 
million  more. 

So  he  Is  not  saving  anything.  He  Is 
costing  us  something. 

Sure,  I  am  defending  Paducah,  but  I 
am  defending  Paducah  and  I  am  de- 
fending Portsmouth  on  the  basis  that 
the  Russians  who  have  representa- 
tives, want  to  sell  SWU's  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  figure  much  less  than  ours. 
We  have  South  Africa  over  here  that 
wants  to  seU  SWU's  and  they  are 
somewhat  lower  than  ours.  We  have 
Prance  that  wants  to  come  In  and  sell 
SWU's.  and  they  are  somewhat  lower 
than  ours.  And  then  when  we  reduce 
our  price  to  try  to  be  competitive  on  a 
world  market  and  to  get  Into  that 
arena  so  we  can  meet  our  obligations 
under  law  to  the  Federal  Government, 
then  we  find  that  we  have  an  amend- 
ment here  that  wants  to  put  us  fur- 
ther behind  than  all  the  struggles  that 
we  have  been  In. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  detriment  not  only  to  the 
communities  in  which  these  Industries 
are  housed  but  it  is  a  detriment  to  this 
country  as  It  relates  to  national  de- 
fense. 

We  win  see  that  one  of  these  days 
that  spigot  Is  going  to  be  turned  off  on 
oil  and  we  are  going  to  see  1973  revisit- 
ed Kgein  as  It  relates  to  shortage  of  oil, 
shortage  of  natiu^  gas,  and  then  If  we 
are  put  Into  a  deeper  hole  by  eliminat- 
ing our  ability  to  compete,  put  In  a 
deeper  hole  by  Increasing  our  cost  per 
SWU's,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
the  danger.  Here  we  are.  We  will  react 
one  of  these  days.  We  ought  to  act 
now  and  defeat  this  amendment  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  for 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  least  pleasant  aspects  of 
our  duty  here  on  occasion  Is  to  dis- 
agree with  colleagues  for  whom  we 
have  great  respect  and  admiration. 

In  this  case  both  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  speak  on  matters 
that  they  have  been  intimately  In- 
volved with  for  some  time,  and  I  defer 
somewhat  to  their  experience,  but  I  do 
rely  on  another  source  for  the  infor- 
mation that  has  led  me  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  Increased  needs  for 
Superfund  and  the  ability  to  pay  for 
those  needs. 

I  read  here  from  the  OMB  budget 
docimient.  Major  Policy  Initiatives,  at 
page  88,  pertaining  to  uranium  enrich- 
ment, it  Is  entitled  "The  Administra- 
tion Proposal." 

Now,  I  preface  my  reading  here  with 
a  restatement  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  a  more  staunch  support- 
er of  nuclear  energy,  In  this  country 
than  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  we  have  heard  arguments  that 
relate  not  only  to  the  source  of  fuel 
and  the  price  of  fuel  but  to  the  very 
Independence  of  this  country. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  suggest  that 
President  Reagan,  with  whom  again  I 
rarely  agree,  would  want  to  leave  ui 
naked  of  the  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves or  to  provide  the  essential!  to 
maintain  our  Independence. 

The  administration  proposal  reads 
like  this:  'The  President's  budget  pro- 
poses a  regular  schedule  of  repay- 
ments that  provides  the  flexibility 
needed  by  the  uranium  enrichment 
program  to  operate  under  competitive 
market  conditions,  yet  ensures  steady 
recovery  under  competitive  market 
conditions,  yet  ensures  steady  recovery 
of  the  applicable  outstanding  Govern- 
ment Investment  through  charges  to 
customers  for  enrichment  services." 

There  is  a  subparagraph  entitled 
"The  Market  Adjusted  Repayment 
Schedule: 

"One.  Allow  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  meet  aggressively  the  for- 
eign competition  for  enrichment  sales 
and  to  assure  the  taxpayer  that  the 
appropriate  outstanding  Government 
Investments  will  be  repaid  on  a  more 
certain  schedule." 

One  need  only  look  at  the  results  to 
date  to  see  how  poorly  we  have  done 
In  this  program.  $7.6  billion  In  costs 
are  unrecovered.  That  Is  how  much 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
American  taxpayer  has  Invested  to 
date. 
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This  is  a  lousy  business  and  no  one 
else  would  be  making  these  kinds  of 
investments. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
government's  investment  and  at  the 
same  time  get  on  with  cleaning  up  our 
envlronment. 

We  are  compeUed  to  find  a  source 
for  funding  the  Superfund  and  the 
EPA's  needs  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings;  therefore,  we  are  looking  for 
a  proposal  that  has  been  made  by  the 
administration,  one  which  I  support, 
and  I  would  ask  that  we  favorably  con- 
sider this  amendment,  so  that  we  can 
support  the  clean-up  toxic  waste  sites 
and  get  on  with  the  EPA  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield. 

D  1510 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  read  from 
OMB,  but  he  did  not  say  what  the 
price  was.  What  is  the  price,  I  ask  the 
Senator?  What  is  the  income?  He  read 
that  they  were  going  to  be  competitive 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Have  they  re- 
duced the  price  of  the  SWU? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  reduced  the  price  of  the 
SWU,  but  I  am  sure  that  pricing  was 
included  in  the  calculation  that  was 
made.  I  repeat:  a  rise  of  $10  per  SWU 
would  cost  the  consumer  ultimately  as 
little  or  as  much  as,  however  you  want 
to  look  at  it,  a  penny  to  3  cents  a 
month. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  competitive,  you  limit  our  ability 
to  be  competitive.  One,  we  have  long- 
term  contracts  with  our  own  utilities 
here  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
going  to  abide  by  those.  But  it  takes  us 
out  of  competition.  The  reduction  of 
price  to  meet  the  repayment  of  the 
U.S.  Government  was  because  we 
could  be  competitive,  we  could  in- 
crease our  sales,  and  by  increasing  our 
sales  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  con- 
simier.  Now  what  you  are  saying  is, 
"Let's  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  reduce  our  ability  to  be 
competitive." 

Third,  we  are  going  to  have  the  price 
so  high,  once  the  contract  is  over, 
those  who  will  sell  it  much  cheaper 
will  be  offshore  and  will  be  moving  in 
on  us  right  away.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that  that  is  the  position 
he  is  putting  these  uranium  enrich- 
ment plants  in. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  think  the 
question  of  understanding,  frankly,  as 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  knows, 
flows  both  ways. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  have 
more  than  enough  supply  to  take  care 
of  our  needs.  That  certtdnly  does  not 
suggest  a  price  increase.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  have  overcapacity, 
or  whether  we  have  just  enough  to  fill 
our  needs.  Ai)d  by  the  recommenda- 


tion coming  from  the  administration, 
what  they  have  suggested  is  that  we 
have  more  than  enough  capacity  to 
take  care  of  our  needs.  That  does  not 
automatically  imply  a  price  increase. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  left  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  39  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
38  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  we  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  With 
all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues,  both 
of  whom  I  hate  to  disagree  with  be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  their  capabil- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  that  theirs  is  the 
right  position. 

I  also  feel,  however,  that  the  EPA 
requirements,  the  Superfund  require- 
ments are  essential  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  society.  And  since 
this  proposal  on  uranium  enrichment 
has  had  the  endorsement  and  encour- 
agement of  the  administration,  in  re- 
ducing the  budget  deficit  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act.  I  stand 
with  my  amendment  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
couple  questions  which  are  worthy  of 
note  here,  I  think.  As  far  as  the  long- 
term  contracts  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  referred  to  a 
moment  ago,  I  believe  you  will  find 
that  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  has  held 
these  long-term  contracts  DOE  had  to 
provide  enriched  uranium  were  in- 
valid, so  even  that  market  is  uncertain. 
So  it  is  far  more  in  a  state  of  flux  than 
it  has  been  before  and  we  are  more 
hard  pressed  to  be  competitive. 

I  will  repeat  that.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  an  appeals  court 
recently  voided  DOE's  long-term  con- 
tracts on  SWU's.  so  even  that  market 
is  uncertain.  It  means  that  we  are  even 
in  a  more  competitive  position  now 
than  we  were  previously. 

I  have  a  couple  more  questions. 
Under  the  President's  proposals  re- 
ferred to  there  have  to  be  a  couple  of 
assumptions  made.  One,  that  we  would 
go  ahead  with  the  privatization  of 
AVUS,  which  is  the  new  atomic  vapor 
laser  isotope  separation,  and  if  we 
come  back  on  that,  what  could  we  do? 
Or  if  we  cannot  get  that  technology  as 
to  what  the  President  assumed,  what 
do  we  do?  Second,  it  is  assimied  that 
the  military  procurement  of  enriched 
uranium  will  triple  over  1986  levels. 

Now,  if  these  things  do  not  occur, 
then  where  does  the  money  come 
from?  Where  do  the  revenues  come 
from  to  fimd  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  talking  about?  It  will 


come  from  the  existing  plants,  either 
by  raising  the  price  of  their  cost  of 
production  or  shutting  them  down,  or 
both. 

The  result,  to  me,  could  be  that  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  far  less  advanta- 
geous position  than  we  are  in  today. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky jList  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
the  fact  about  our  trade  problems.  I 
submit  what  is  happening  in  Europe 
right  now  to  our  balance  of  trade  in 
this  area,  where  we  previously  .had 
some  markets,  the  French  have  been 
quite  active  in  selling  in  those  areas. 
And  I  would  add  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  one  of  the  major  suppliers  of  en- 
riched uranium  to  European  nations. 
They  have  been  undercutting  us.  And 
the  effect  that  it  has  on  our  nonprolif- 
eration  policy  on  nuclear  weapons  is 
something  that  should  be  also  men- 
tioned. The  more  we  have  been  in- 
volved with  those  nations,  the  more 
we  could  influence  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  these  materials.  And 
the  same  has  been  true  of  nuclear 
plants  all  over  the  world.  The  issue  of 
nonprolif  eration  is  something  that  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  Li  the  Senate,  I  have 
actively  worked  on  this  subject. 

But  I  would  ask  specifically  if  the 
privatization  of  the  AVLIS  does  not 
meet  the  rosy  optimism  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  if  our  military  procurement 
of  enriched  uranium  does  not  triple 
over  1986  levels,  where  does  this 
money  come  from?  If  we  are  raising 
this  specfic  amount,  it  would  seem  to 
me  this  must  come  from  an  increased 
cost  of  electrical  generation  which  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consimiers.  So  we 
are  talking  about  taking  potentially 
$350  million  to  $500  million  out  of  the 
hides  of  ratepayers  if  the  President's 
optimistic  assiunptions  on  privatiza- 
tion of  AVLIS  or  the  military  procure- 
ment of  enriched  uranium  do  not 
come  to  pass. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  yes.  there  are  certain  assimip- 
tions,  that  an  effort  at  privatization 
will  be  made.  There  is  a  belief,  once 
again,  that  we  have  a  sufficient  supply 
and  a  sufficient  capacity  to  produce 
the  supply  that  we  need.  The  argu- 
ments thus  far  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point  very  briefly? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Which  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  AVLIS  technology  is 
not  going  to  raise  all  the  money.  Sell- 
ing this  new  technology  is  not  likely  to 
raise  even  close  to  the  amount  the 
President  has  proposed.  That  is  a  good 
point.       

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  made  his  point  and  I 
believe  has  been  heard  by  those  who 
have  an  interest  here.  If  there  is  any 
other  speaker  who  would  like  to  come 
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down  and  offer  either  view,  we  Invite 
them  at  this  time. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  all  for  Superfund  cleanups.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  moral  commitment  to 
clean  up  the  hazardous  waste  sites  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Nation.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  support  adding  addi- 
tional revenues  for  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. I  have  consistently  done  this  in 
the  past. 

However.  Gramm-Rudman  has  now 
placed  us  in  a  situation  where  we  are 
being  asked  to  cannabalize  one  crucial 
program  to  maintain  another. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
wovdd  pay  for  an  Increase  in  the  Su- 
perfund program  with  an  additional 
$451  million  in  revenues  from  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  program. 

The  assumption  that  the  uranium 
enrichment  program  can  generate 
such  a  high  level  of  revenue  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  Is  dead  wrong. 

I  will  tell  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  that  DOE  may  say  it  Is  possible 
to  generate  $513  million  in  revenues 
above  the  baseline  over  a  3-year 
period,  but  DOE  is  wrong.  The  as- 
sumptions used  to  arrive  at  such  pro- 
jections involve  a  massive  Increase  in 
military  orders  of  enriched  uranium, 
and  the  privatization  of  advanced  en- 
richment technologies. 

Neither  is  likely  to  happen.  And  If 
these  assumptions  do  not  materialize, 
the  only  way  the  revenues  could  be 
raised  is  through  increasing  the  costs 
of  enriched  uranium.  This  would  de- 
stroy the  competitiveness  of  our  do- 
mestic enrichment  industry. 

Already,  our  prices  are  so  high  that 
we  are  losing  market  shares  to  foreign 
producers.  DOE  Is  currently  engaging 
in  an  effort  to  lower  costs  to  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

This  amendment  could  stop  such 
progress  in  its  tracks,  and  possibly  deal 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  program. 

If  this  occurs,  how  will  the  United 
States  procure  the  enriched  uranium 
it  needs  for  national  defense? 

If  the  program  fails,  what  will  be  the 
impact  on  the  citizens  and  communi- 
ties in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  where  the 
enrichment  facilities  are  located? 

Placing  uim»anageable  revenue  bur- 
dens on  the  enrichment  program  could 
jeopardize  its  viability  to  a  point 
where  we  could  wind  up  recapturing 
no  funds  at  all. 

While  I  would  like  to  add  money  to 
the  Superfund  Program,  I  carmot  sup- 
port a  proposal  which  would  pay  for 
this  at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's  en- 
richment program.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
responsible  for  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Goverrunent  functions  included 
In  this  entire  budget— protection  of 
human  health  and  the  envirorunent. 
To   shortchange   this   Agency   Is   to 


shortchange  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  this  country.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide EPA  with  adequate  funds  is  a 
prime  example  of  being  pennywlse  and 
pound  foolish. 

This  is  not  a  "special  Interest" 
amendment.  The  benefits  of  this 
amendment  will  be  shared  by  all.  In 
addition,  the  credibility  of  the  entire 
Federal  Government  Is  on  the  line. 
Over  the  past  several  years  the  Con- 
gress has  been  giving  the  Agency  more 
and  more  responsibility.  However,  we 
have  not  been  making  sure  that  the 
Agency  has  adequate  funds  to  carry 
out  those  new  responsibilities. 

This  amendment  has  two  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  Superfund,  the  Feder- 
al program  to  clean  up  toxic  chemicals 
that  have  been  spilled  or  dumped  all 
across  the  country.  The  bill  before  us 
would  provide  $300  million  less  In 
fiscal  year  1987  than  the  Superfund 
bill  that  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  fall.  This  amendment  would  add 
that  money  back  and  Increase  the 
budget  authority  for  Superfund  In 
1987  to  $1.5  billion. 

Study  after  study  has  concluded 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  Superfund 
program  will  reach  well  into  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  delay  the  inevitable.  We  need  to 
clean  up  these  poison  pits  and  we  need 
to  do  it  sooner  rather  than  later.  The 
people  living  near  these  sites  must 
cope  with  contaminated  water  and 
other  horrors.  We  should  not  be 
asking  them  to  wait  any  longer  then  Is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide as  much  budget  authority  as  can 
reasonably  be  spent  by  the  Agency,  we 
win  be  asking  these  people  to  wait  for 
no  apparent  reason. 

This  body  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  how  large  Superfund  should  be 
on  several  recent  occasions.  This 
amendment  would  provide  the  budget 
authority  that  is  consistent  with  the 
least  of  the  amounts  considered  and 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
would  Increase  EPA's  operating 
budget  over  the  next  3  years  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  The  operating 
budget  provides  the  fuel  that  keeps 
the  Agency  running.  Implementation 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the 
hazardous  waste  control  laws,  and  nu- 
merous other  statutes  and  programs 
are  dependent  upon  an  adequately 
funded  Agency.  Failure  to  account  for 
Inflation  is  not  a  budget  freeze,  effec- 
tively it  is  a  budget  cut.  At  a  time  such 
as  this,  when  EPA's  workload  Is  In- 
creasing and  the  Importance  of  doing 
the  job  right  Is  greater  than  ever,  we 
caimot  afford  to  be  cutting  EPA's 
budget. 

Now.  where  will  the  money  to  pay 
for  these  Increases  come  from?  From 
the  existing  Federal  Investment  In  the 
uranium  enrichment  program.  The 
budget  proposal  that  Is  before  us  as- 


sumes returns  on  that  Investment  of 
only  121  million  In  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$86  million  In  1989.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  aiiumei 
higher  levels  of  recovery  In  fiscal  yean 
1987.  1988,  and  1989.  By  adopting  the 
higher 'yield  figures,  the  Increases  for 
Superfund  and  EPA's  operating 
budget  are  paid  for  without  adding  to 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  This  is  an  Important 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleaguM 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  for  New 
Jersey  to  cospoxisor  this  amendment.  I 
believe  that  Increasing  the  funding  for 
Superfund  Is  simply  too  Important  to 
put  off. 

The  Seiuite  h»s  adopted  a  strength- 
ened reauthorkatlon  of  Superfund. 
That  reauthorization  Is  currently 
working  Its  way  through  a  conference 
committee. 

I  believe  that  a  strengthened  Super- 
fund  is  essential  to  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  Americans.  We 
simply  cannot  tolerate  further  delay 
In  strengthening  this  essential  pro- 
gram to  protect  health  and  safety. 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  further  un- 
dermine the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Uranium  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram to  compete.  It  poses  grave  reper- 
cussions for  our  enrichment  capabili- 
ties and.  thus,  our  national  security. 

In  1974.  the  United  SUtes  held  100 
percent  of  the  market  for  enriched 
uranium.  By  1986.  our  position  had 
slipped  and  36  percent  of  the  market 
share  was  supplied  by  foreign  produc- 
ers. Confronted  with  fierce  foreign 
competition  and  reduced  demand  for 
this  fuel.  DOE  took  drastic  steps  last 
year  to  counteract  this  trend.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Department  halted  construc- 
tion on  Its  advanced  gas  centrifuge  fa- 
cility and  moth-balled  its  plant  In  Oak 
Ridge.  TN.  to  save  $260  million  over  a 
6-year  period.  Our  two  remaining  fa- 
cilities at  Paducah.  KY.  and  PorU- 
mouth,  OH,  are  running  well  due  In 
large  part  to  the  excellent  work  force. 
Mr.  President,  we  can  expect  to  regain 
our  competitive  posture  In  enriched 
uranium.  But  not,  I  repeat,  not  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted. 

By  transferring  funds  from  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  function,  the  amend- 
ment would  cause  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  enriched  uranium  production 
further  eroding  our  ability  to  compete 
and  would  have  long-term  conse- 
quences for  our  national  security.  The 
last  thing  we  need  is  to  be  beholden  to 
a  foreign  government  to  supply  our 
enriched  uranium  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
shortsighted  and  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  soundly  defeat  it.« 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  those  to 
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speak  in  opposition  to  the  Lautenberg 
amendment? 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER. 
Thirty-four  minutes. 

BCrs.  KASSEBAX7M.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  DoMsmci,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  would  like  to 
speak  for  a  short  period  of  time  before 
we  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided,  if  that 
is  all  right  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  until  Senator  Domenici  ar- 
rives.        

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  That  is.  we  will 
have  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  a  quonun  call  be  entered  into,  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  I  certainly 
would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1520 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  managing  the  bill  in  my  stead 
during  the  presentation  of  the  Lauten- 
berg amendment.  And  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  Glenn,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Senator  Ford,  for  argxiing 
against  this  amendment. 

I  understand  that  all  the  points  have 
been  made  as  to  why  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  I  hope  that  no 
one  assumes  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
budget  resolution  to  deny  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  Superfund  ac- 
tivities of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  remind  everyone  that  this 
budget  resolution,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  seel(s  to  amend,  is  a 
bipartisan  budget.  Seven  Republicans 
and  six  Democrats  voted  for  this 
budget  resolution,  and  clearly  are 
aware  of  the  difficult  nature  of  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  in  this  Nation. 

We  did  our  very  best  to  make  sure 
that  we  added  a  sufficient  amount  for 
Superfund.  and  the  assumptions  in 
the  budget  would  adequately  cover 
what  is  expected  to  be  needed  and 
available  for  Superfimd  during  fiscal 
year  1987. 

I  hope  no  Senators  think  that  this  is 
the  Superfund  vote.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  I  personally  wish  we  were 
having  a  Superfund  vote  that  was 
meaningful  here  on  the  floor.  It  has 
been  too  long. 

We  have  not  completed  conference 
on  the  authorizing  legislation.   The 


Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees, which  have  to  provide  the 
necessary  revenues  to  finance  the  Su- 
perfund Program,  are  locked  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  battle  to  settle  how  to 
pay  for  the  program. 

All  of  that  taken  into  consideration, 
this  budget  resolution  is  not  going  to 
be  the  reason  that  we  do  or  do  not 
have  hazardous  waste  cleanup.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  clean  up  as  much  as  we  can  clean 
up.  On  that  I  am  positive. 

To  come  along  and  say,  because  we 
have  not  taken  the  action  necessary  to 
really  get  Superfund  going,  let  us 
make  this  a  Superfund  budget  resolu- 
tion and  add  yet  more  money  than 
anyone  thinks  we  are  going  to  use. 
than  anyone  thinks  is  going  to  be 
made  available  under  any  circum- 
stance that  I  can  imagine.  Consider 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  House,  a 
Senate,  and  a  President,  who  cannot 
agree  on  a  reauthorization  of  Super- 
fund.  We  are  at  least  3  or  4  weeks 
away  from  a  settlement  on  Superfund 
with  no  visible  means  yet  of  paying  for 
the  program. 

It  appears  to  me  that  everybody 
ought  to  Icnow  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion cannot  accomplish  the  reauthor- 
ization and  funding  for  the  Superfund 
Program  and  its  activities.  To  adopt 
the  Lautenberg  amendment  will  do  no 
more  other  than  add  some  money  that 
is  never  going  to  be  spent  on  Super- 
fimd. It  just  takes  money  away  from 
another  program  that  really  needs  it. 
We  have  heard  the  arguments  for  the 
enrichment  program. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  saying,  however, 
the  President  wanted  to  cut  uranium 
enrichment.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to 
change  the  whole  program.  He  wants 
uranlmn  enrichment,  but  he  wants  to 
change  the  fee  schedules,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  which  are  not  going  to 
happen. 

Consequently,  uraniiun  enrichment 
will  continue  on  and  we  will  have  a  big 
increase  for  Superfund  that  will  never 
occur. 

That  is,  I  think,  about  as  fair  a  state- 
ment about  where  things  are  as  can  be 
made. 

I  thank  the  Senators  who  argued  in 
opposition. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
with  aU  due  respect  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  budget  as- 
sumes a  different  level  for  Superfimd 
than  we  are  considering  right  now.  I 
would,  however,  have  to  remind  all  of 
those  who  are  interested  that  this 
Senate  overwhelmingly  voted  to  sup- 
port the  authorizing  committee's  rec- 


ommendation of  $7.5  billion,  embodied 
in  S.  51. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
correct;  there  is  a  conference  taking 
place  right  now  at  a  snail's  pace.  It  is 
taking  place.  We  are  now,  we  believe— 
I  sit  as  a  conferee  on  that  committee— 
at  a  starting  point  where  some  effec- 
tive decisions  can  be  made.  And  the 
Senate  conferees'  recommendation 
publicly  made  is  for  an  $8.5 
billion  Superfund. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  Superfund 
recommendation  that  is  supported  by 
my  colleagues  even  though  they  spoke 
against  this  amendment.  Certainly 
each  one  has  a  record  of  support  for  a 
cleaner  environment,  and  the  cleanup 
of  toxic  wastes.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  Superfund  has  been  denied 
necessary  funding  in  the  past.  We 
need  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  cleanup. 
We  need  to  provide  for  that  in  the 
budget. 

So  with  that  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Let  us  decide  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  yielded  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  reserve 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator 
cannot. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  a  rule. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  • 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  ujianimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nay.  vere  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announced  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  would  vote  nay. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.l 
YEAS-54 


Abdnor 

Oore 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Oramm 

NlcUes 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Blngunan 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

HaUield 

Pryor 

ChUes 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Cochrmn 

HefUn 

Roth 

Denton 

Helms 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Holllnss 

Simpson 

Dole 

Johnston 

Biennis 

Domenld 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

But 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Evmns 

Long 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Trlble 

Ford 

tlattingly 

WaUop 

Omm 

McClure 

Warner 

Olenn 

McConnell 

Welcker 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 
NAY8-44 

Zorlnsky 

Bauciis 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Bagleton 

MltcheU 

Biden 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Boachwitz 

HarUn 

Packwood 

BrwUey 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cruiston 

Kerry 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Duilorth 

Leahy 

StaTford 

DeCondni 

Levin 

Wilson 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Hawkins  Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

D  1550 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  what  the  schedule  may 
be  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate  while  the 
majority  leader  is  telling  us  what  the 
schedule  will  be?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  people 
wishing  to  conduct  conversations  will 
do  so  outside  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  what 
the  program  may  be  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  maybe  even  the  balance 
of  the  week.  I  cannot  report  on  the 
balance  of  the  week,  but  I  would  indi- 
cate that  at  least  until  about  6  or  6:30 
it  is  our  hope  to  stay  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  guess  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  KASSEBAtrM]  will  be  the 
manager  on  this  side.  I  understand 


that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
an  amendment.  There  could  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

D  1600 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  majority 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  try  to  conclude 
by  6  or  6:30. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

AMENDMBrr  NO.  1S16 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funding  for  the  Work 

Incentive  [WIN]  Program  in  the  Congres- 
sional  Budget  Resolution  for  the  U.S. 

Government  for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 

and  1989) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moymi- 
han],  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1815. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $211,000,000. 

Oin  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  2.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $206,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  5.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  5,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $211,000,000. 


On  page  16.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $174,000,000. 
On  page  16.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  16,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  33.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  33,  Increase  the  second  amount 
online  14  by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  44,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  44.  Increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  44.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $211,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  floor.  Those 
wishing  to  conduct  conversations  will 
kindly  remove  themselves  from  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  original  cosponsors— Senaton 
Mitchell.  Kennedy.  Kerry.  Cohen, 
Simon.  Dixon.  Boren.  and  Gore- we 
have  sent  to  the  desk  a  simple  amend- 
ment which  will  continue  the  Work 
Incentive  (WIN)  Program  established 
In  1967  with  the  goal  of  assisting  re- 
cipients of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children— in  the  common 
usage  of  our  day.  welfare  mothers— to 
find  work  through  training  and  place- 
ment services  provided  by  the  social 
welfare  and  emplojrment  agencies  of 
State  government. 

This  is  basically  a  shared  Federal- 
State  program.  There  are  matching 
funds,  and  the  funds  are  very  modest, 
if  you  will  consider  the  dimension  of 
the  issue  they  address.  We  are  propos- 
ing $211  million  a  year;  that  the  pro- 
gram be  continued  for  each  of  the  3 
fiscal  years— 1987,  1988.  1989— of  the 
budget;  and  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee raise  the  revenues  that  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  speak  with  a 
certain  experience  of  the  origins  of 
this  program,  which  was  enacted  in 
1967.  Following  the  great  increase  in 
welfare  dependency  that  began  in  the 
mld-1960's,  associated  with  a  number 
of  things,  of  which  the  most  powerful 
were  demographic  changes  in  the  pop- 
ulation, as  the  baby  boom  reached  its 
maturity,  some  went  on  to  gradiute 
school  and  others  went  on  to  condi- 
tions of  dependency.  And  the  Nation 
began  to  be  deeply  concerned. 

The  administration  at  that  time, 
when  we  had  an  active  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  an  active  effort  to 
eliminate  poverty,  saw  that  96  percent 
of  the  adult  recipients  of  welfare  were 
females— often  yoimg  women,  often 
very  young  women,  increasingly  very 
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young  women  indeed.  They  found 
themselves  with  children  and  aban- 
doned and.  characteristically,  with 
very  few  job  skills,  and  especially  no 
access,  no  entree  into  the  job  market. 
They  were  at  home  with  their  children 
and  often  isolated  in  the  iimer  cities, 
often  isolated  in  the  hills:  no  one 
thinking:  "How  can  we  get  you  out  of 
this  situation  and  get  you  to  work?" 

Mr.  President,  when  this  began,  it 
was  a  controversial  program.  There 
were  those  who,  out  of  concern— I 
think  misplaced  concern— for  welfare 
recipients,  opposed  the  programs. 
That  was  a  time  when  it  was  still  not 
common  for  mothers  of  yoimg  chil- 
dren to  return  to  the  work  force. 

In  the  20  years  that  have  passed,  we 
have  seen  a  great  change  in  that 
regard.  It  is  now  the  normal  experi- 
ence of  mothers  of  preschool  children 
to  find  day  care  and  return  to  work. 
And  this,  among  other  things,  ac- 
counts for  the  expectation  and  the 
desire  that  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance should  do  so  as  a  normal  and  de- 
sirable arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  two  thing  we  have 
learned— if  we  have  indeed  learned 
anything— from  the  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  poverty.  One  is 
that  it  affects  a  much  larger  portion 
of  our  population  than  anybody  has 
ever  previously  assimied.  It  has  taken 
us  time  to  learn  this. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  able  to 
make  reasonably  competent  forecasts 
that  of  the  children  bom  in  1980,  32 
percent  would  be  recipients  of  public 
assistance— of  the  APDC  Program- 
before  they  were  18  years  of  age.  I 
repeat:  A  third  of  the  children  bom  in 
1980  will  be  on  welfare  before  they 
reach  maturity.  Will  they  be  on  wel- 
fare for  18  years?  No,  they  will  not.  A 
very  small  portion  will— 5  or  10  per- 
cent at  most.  The  greatest  number  will 
be  on  for  periods  of  1.5  or  2  years, 
sometimes  repeated. 

We  have  learned  that  a  large 
number  of  our  population  comes  in 
and  out  of  that  poverty  zone— up  and 
down,  about  that  line— and  that  the 
critical  factor  in  coming  out  of  that 
circumstance  invariably  is  in  finding 
employment. 

I  said  that  the  first  thing  we  have 
learned  is  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
populace  is  at  risk  and  actually  experi- 
ence dependency.  A  part  from  the 
public  schools,  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment program  which  affects  as  many 
children,  as  large  a  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, as  does  the  APDC  Program. 

The  second  of  the  things  we  may  be 
said  to  have  learned  is  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  how  to  change  the 
trend  of  events:  that  programs  mature 
very  slowly:  that  results  come  in  very 
slowly.  I  mean,  you  could  almost  see 
the  statistics.  It  takes  20  years  to  find 
out  what  the  after-effect  of  a  school 
program  is,  of  early  chUdhood  educa- 
tion, job  training,  and  such  efforts.  We 


are  learning  oiu*  way  with  a  set  of 
problems  that  really  are  new. 

In  early  childhood  education,  the 
original  notion  was  that  you  just  had 
to  bring  children  to  school  a  year  ear- 
lier and  they  would  automatically  be  a 
year  ahead  of  themselves.  We  did,  in 
fact,  find  that  people  learned  quickly: 
but  we  also  found  those  gains  seemed 
to  fade  as  children  who  started  school 
later  caught  up.  But  then  we  learned, 
no,  that  if  you  are  patient,  if  you  will 
wait  20  years— the  Ypsilanti  experi- 
ence, for  example— you  find  differ- 
ences, differences  in  job  performance, 
in  personal  behavior,  in  qualities  that 
make  for  generally  successful,  effec- 
tive living.  It  takes  20  years  to  find 
that  out. 

So.  in  order  to  leam  what  the  effect 
of  a  preschool  program  provided  to  4- 
year-olds  is  by  the  time  they  are  24, 
you  have  to  wait  20  years.  You  have  to 
track  them. 

The  same  thing  happened  with 
WIN.  The  early  experiences,  the  early 
programs,  were  not  very  effective,  on 
the  whole. 
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The  problems  turned  out  on  the 
whole  to  be  much  more  difficult  than 
we  had  thought.  There  is  always  a 
little  creaming  effect  as  program  man- 
agers will  say.  There  are  some  people 
obviously  trainable  and  employable 
and  just  temporarily  out  of  funds  and 
with  a  dependent  child  but  easily 
placed.  But  others  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Much  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
programs,  they  were  often  oversold  in 
their  early  years.  There  is  an  example. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect when  I  cite  it.  that  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, he  launched  a  Community  Work 
Experience  Program.  It  was  supposed 
to  deliver  30.000  jobs,  but  at  its  peak  it 
managed  only  slightly  more  than  1,000 
placements,  most  of  them  invented  by 
government  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  im- 
portant article  by  David  L.  Kirp  in  the 
current  issue  (spring  1986)  of  "The 
Public  Interest"  entitled  "The  Califor- 
nia Work/ Welfare  Scheme." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
passing  I  might  note  that  in  this  21st 
year  of  "The  Public  Interest."  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  from  its 
first  issue,  once  again  we  have  a  large 
section  entitled  "Poverty,  Welfare  & 
Workfare."  The  main  thrust  is  to  say 
well,  we  are  learning,  we  are  learning  a 
little  bit. 

Now,  in  California  today,  in  contrast 
to  the  efforts  of  the  mid-1970's,  which 
had  little  to  show,  there  is  a  program 
that  Governor  Deukmejian  has  begun. 


called  Gain  [Greater  Avenues  to  Inde- 
pendence], and  it  has  real  results  to 
show. 

Similarly  in  Massachusetts.  Gover- 
nor Dukalds  has  commenced  a  pro- 
gram known  as  ETT.  for  Employment 
and  Training— a  reference  to  the 
movie— which  has  had  very  real  suc- 
cess. Success.  I  might  note,  in  the  con- 
text of  a  very  successful  economy,  but 
a  success  nevertheless. 

So.  we  are  beginning  to  leam  more 
about  this.  The  Manpower  Demonstra- 
tion Research  Corp..  located  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  studying  WIN 
programs  in  about  11  States  and  find- 
ing, yes,  there  is  a  measurable  im- 
provement in  experience  of  people 
who  go  through  them  as  against  those 
who  do  not.  And  maybe  just  now  at 
the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
program,  we  are  learning  how  to  make 
it  work.  Indeed,  even  as  we  leam,  how 
much  more  pressing  is  the  need  to  do 
so  as  we  leam  how  extraordinary  a 
number  of  children  find  themselves  in 
this  situation  of  dependency. 

I  might  make  one  other  point,  Mr. 
President,  and  conclude  at  this  time, 
as  I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Bifaine  is  on  the  floor.  The  interesting 
thing  about  the  current  period  is  that 
the  real  experimentation,  the  real 
learning  in  this  program,  is  going  on  in 
a  certain  number  of  States  where  you 
have  Governors  taking  these  initia- 
tives. In  New  York  State.  Governor 
Cuomo  just  spoke  about  this  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers. There  are  Governor  Deukme- 
jian in  California  and  Governor  Duka- 
kis in  Massachusetts:  there  are  others. 
They  are  aU  acting  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  federalism  as  the  seedbed  of 
experiment  and  learning. 

Richard  Nathan,  who  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished assistant  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  Albany,  later  an  assist- 
ant to  I*resident  Nixon  here  in  Wash- 
ington, now  professor  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  at  Princeton,  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  described  this 
phenomenon  under  the  term,  and  a 
careful  writer  as  he  does  not  use  such 
words  easily,  "A  Welfare  Revolution" 
and  then  undemeath.  the  subtitle, 
"quietly,  in  the  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Nathan's  essay  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  10, 1986] 
A  Wkltare  Rkvolution 

QmXTLT.  in  TBI  STATU 

(By  Richard  Nathan) 
For  20  years,  welfare  reform  has  been  the 
Mount  Everest  of  American  domestic  policy. 
Politicians  have  tried  to  climb  it  because  it 
was  there.  The  history  of  these  ascents  has 
been  controversial.  The  proposals  have  been 
mostly  comprehensive  grand  designs,  made 
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in  Washington.  One's  poaition  has  been  a 
test  of  one's  ideology. 

As  a  former  participant,  I  now  believe 
these  earlier  efforts  to  esUblish  a  negative 
Income  tax  or  guaranteed  income  system 
were  the  wrong  approach  to  welfare  reform. 
But  in  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a 
subtle  and  little-noticed  shift  toward  an  al- 
ternative. A  new  consensus  is  emerging,  em- 
phasizing Jobs  and  with  state  governments 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

In  over  two-thirds  of  the  states,  there  Is 
activity  under  the  heading  of  "workfare," 
which  I  believe  may  turn  out  to  be  the  real 
welfare  reform.  In  this  process,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "workfare"  is  subtly  changing. 
In  the  ISTOs.  workfare  was  anathema  to  lib- 
erals who  often  damed  It  as  "slavefare."  The 
meaning  of  the  term  in  this  period  was  nar- 
rower than  it  is  now.  It  referred  to  the 
single  approach  that  people  on  welfare 
should  "work  off"  their  beneflte.  They 
should  engage  in  public  service  Jobs  (often 
condemned  as  "make  work")  for  an  amount 
of  time  equal  to  some  wage  rate  (such  as  the 
minimum  wage)  divided  by  their  entitle- 
ment to  welfare  assistance. 

Historically,  this  has  been  the  approach  to 
welfare  for  adult  men  without  families 
under  state  and  county  assistance  programs. 
In  1971,  the  federal  law  was  amended  to  re- 
quire that  a  woman  in  the  then  fast-growing 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program  register  for  work  and  accept  a 
"suitable"  Job  if  one  is  available  and  if  her 
youngest  child  is  over  6  years  of  age.  This 
requirement  does  not  say  that  states  and 
counties  have  to  set  up  Jobs— only  that  if  a 
suitable  Job  is  available  (along  with  child 
care)  an  AFDC  family  head  is  required  to 
accept  it. 

Ten  years  later,  Ronald  Reagan  tried  to 
move  even  further  in  this  direction.  He  pro- 
posed that  states  be  required  to  provide  jobs 
to  all  AFDC  family  heads,  again  with  chil- 
dren over  6  years  of  age  and  where  child 
care  is  available.  Although  Reagan  succeed- 
ed in  1981  in  obtaining  passage  of  funda- 
mental welfare  changes  removing  many 
working  poor  families  from  the  AFDC  roles, 
he  was  not  successful  in  winning  enactment 
of  universal  and  compulsory  work  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  receipt  of  AFDC  beneflU.  Con- 
gress instead  said  that  the  states  could  test 
the  approach  along  with  other  employment 
approaches  to  welfare  reform. 

The  important  new  activity  being  under- 
taken by  over  two-thirds  of  the  states  in- 
volves tests  under  this  new  authority,  al- 
though on  a  broadened  basis  that  alBO  in- 
cludes Job  preparation  and  Job  search  activi- 
ties. The  states  are  using  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches; they  can  be  arrayed  on  a  continu- 
um according  to  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  obligations  imposed  under  these  new 
state  systems. 

The  welfare  reform  programs  of  Michael 
Dukakis,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Oeorge  Deukmejian.  governor  of  California, 
bear  particularly  close  watching.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts program  called  "ET  Choices"  Is 
the  most  liberal  test  of  employment  ap- 
proaches to  welfare  reform.  (ET  stands  for 
employment  and  training.)  The  emphasis  in 
Massachusetts  is  on  Job  preparation  and 
placement  services,  not  on  compulsory  work 
experience.  This  approach  can  be  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  states  such  as  Utah  and 
West  Virginia  that  have  a  strong  tradition 
of  mandatory  community  work  experience 
for  welfare  family  heads. 

California's  program  stands  out  as  the 
most  ambitious  new  state  welfare  reform  in 
the  nation.  In  1986,  the  sUte  enacted  legis- 


lation to  provide  "Greater  Avenues  to  Inde- 
pendence"—abbreviated,  of  course,  as 
GAIN— for  all  qualifying  welfare  family 
heads.  Under  this  program,  all  counties  in 
California  are  to  set  up  new  systems  to  pro- 
vide a  range  of  services— training,  education. 
Job  counseling  and  Job  placement.  Eligible 
welfare  recipients  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  one  or  another  of  these  services.  If 
the  services  are  not  successful  in  getting  an 
eligible  AFE>C  family  head  into  the  work 
force,  they  are  followed  by  six  months  or 
one  year  of  "relevant"  community  work  ex- 
perience in  a  presumably  useful  (not  "make 
work")  public  service  Job.  It  is  estimated 
that  California  will  spend  as  much  as  $300 
million  per  year  on  this  program,  not  count- 
ing the  expected  welfare  savings,  when 
GAIN  is  fully  implemented.  This  is  more 
than  the  federal  government  spent  in  1985 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  on  welfare  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  under  its 
work  incentive  (or  WIN)  program. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  will  happen  under 
the  California  or  other  new  sUte  welfare 
reform  programs  in  the  turbulent  environ- 
ment of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollllngi.  This 
quiet  state-focused  revolution  is,  in  effect, 
an  attempt  to  change  welfare  as  tm  institu- 
tion and,  in  the  process,  to  reduce  the 
stigma  of  welfare  both  for  recipients  and  for 
the  society.  But  such  change  does  not  come 
easily. 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corporation,  based  in  New  York  City,  has 
conducted  eight  state  demonstration  re- 
search projects  on  variations  of  the  work 
and  welfare  approach  in  which  more  than 
35,000  people  have  been  assigned  either  to  a 
new  program  or  a  comparison  group.  The 
results  of  these  demonstrations  so  far,  in- 
cluding one  in  San  Diego  that  was  a  model 
for  the  California  GAIN  program,  have 
been  promising.  However,  the  earnings  and 
work  increases  achieved  are  not  all  that 
large,  and  furthermore  there  is  variation 
among  the  states  in  these  terms.  One  clear 
lesson  from  these  state  experiments  is  that 
it  Is  bound  to  take  time  to  deal  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  generations  of  the  terrible 
problem  of  very  high  rates  of  single-parent 
families  among  the  poor. 

But  there  Is  new  hope.  The  states  are 
serving  as  testing  grounds  for  welfare 
reform  on  a  basis  that  involves  a  delicate 
balMiclng  act  by  liberals  and  conservatives. 
Job-focused  Institutional  changes  to  reduce 
the  stigma  of  welfare  are  the  essence  of  the 
new  approach.  It  Is  too  early  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  Its  efficacy.  But  it  certainly 
bears  close  watching:  it  could  be  the  real 
welfare  reform. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  happening  In 
the  States.  In  every  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  I  have  described  an  essen- 
tial element  to  the  funding  has  been 
the  WIN  program:  modest,  a  small 
sum,  but  a  critical  lever.  It  would  be 
our  view  that  this  is  no  time  to  give  up 
on  America's  dependent  poor:  no  time 
to  say,  "There  is  no  work  for  the  likes 
of  you,  stay  on  welfare,  do  not  find  an 
independent  and  self-respecting  and 
self-sufficient  life  for  yourself  and  for 
your  children." 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  col- 
league is  on  the  floor,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  him  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAHS).  The  Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  rise  to  speak  In  support  of  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senators 
MoYHiHAH,  myself  and  many  others, 
to  restore  funding  for  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program. 

It  is  Important  for  Senators  to  un- 
derstand  that  this  amendment  will  not 
provide  any  Increase  over  the  current 
funding  level  for  this  program.  It  wUl 
keep  it  at  the  current  level  of  funding. 
The  budget  resolution,  by  contrast, 
proposes  to  totally  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now  this  program,  work  incentive,  is 
the  only  source  of  Federal  funds  spe- 
cifically dedicated  to  helping  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

Since  coming  to  office  in  1981.  the 
President  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
support  for  the  concept  of  workfare 
for  welfare  mothers.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  he  now  supports  the  elimination 
of  the  only  program  that  is  specifical- 
ly dedicated  to  enable  welfare  mothers 
to  get  jobs  and  get  off  welfare.  This  is 
a  total  contradiction. 

The  WIN  Program  emphasizes  plac- 
ing the  minimum  number  of  partici- 
pants in  self-supporting  employment 
to  reduce  the  Nation's  welfare  costs. 
Under  the  WIN  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. States  are  encouraged  to  tailor 
their  programs  to  the  specific  circum- 
stances within  each  State. 

In  my  home  SUte  of  Maine,  one  of 
our  Nation's  smallest  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation, over  4,500  welfare  recipients 
have  found  Jobs  since  the  start  of  the 
WIN  Demonstration  Program  in  1982. 
This  has  resulted  in  reduced  spending 
for  welfare  of  11.5  million. 

Maine's  demonstration  program, 
which  is  entitled  "Welfare  Employ- 
ment. Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram, or  WEET,  emphasizes  education 
and  training  for  recipients  to  enable 
them  to  be  placed  in  long-term  em- 
ployment. 

Let  me  give  Just  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples: 

One  young  single  mother  of  two 
school-aged  daughters  had  been  an 
AFDC  recipient  for  3  years,  living  near 
the  State  capital  of  AugusU.  Her 
AFDC  grant  was  1370  a  month,  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers.  She  then  joined 
the  demonstration  program.  Under 
that  program  she  attended  the  East- 
em  Maine  Vocational  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  2  years.  During  that  time  she 
received  financial  support  for  child 
care  and  transportation. 

Today,  this  former  welfare  mother  Is 
employed  as  a  carpenter  eaming  over 
$1,200  a  month,  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  she  received  while  on  wel- 
fare. She  is  better  off,  her  family  Is 
better  off,  and  the  Uxpayers  are  much 
better  off. 
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Another  WEETT  participant,  a  high 
school  dropout,  who  had  been  an 
AFDC  recipient  for  4  years,  was  able 
to  receive  a  high  school  degree  and  an 
associate  degree  from  Bangor  Commu- 
nity College,  majoring  in  chemical  ad- 
diction counseling.  This  woman  is  now 
employed  as  a  family  counselor  in  a 
substance  abuse  treatment  program  in 
Ellsworth,  ME.  earning  five  times  the 
amount  she  received  on  welfare.  She  is 
better  off.  Her  family  is  better  off. 
And  the  taxpayers  are  better  off. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  cases  iUus- 
trate,  the  WIN  Program  is  not  a 
"make  work"  program.  In  Maine,  as  in 
many  other  states,  the  WIN  Demon- 
stration Programs  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  allow  a  welfare  recipient  to 
enter  an  educational  program  of  some 
tjHje  which  will  give  her  the  education 
and  training  to  permanently  change 
her  employment  status. 

To  eliminate  this  opportunity  for 
those  who  seek  an  education  or  train- 
ing for  a  specific  career  that  will  allow 
them  to  become  self-sufficient,  pro- 
ductive taxpaying  members  of  our  so- 
ciety, is  truly  shortsighted,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  individuals  involved  who 
otherwise  will  be  consigned  to  perma- 
nent dependency  on  welfare,  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  cost  to  society  and  spe- 
cifically to  the  Federal  Crovemment. 
This  program  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment about  $200  million  a  year  but 
this  investment  is  returned  twofold  in 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
reduced  welfare  payments. 

Let  me  repeat  that  for  my  col- 
leagues. The  reduction  in  welfare  costs 
that  are  attributable  to  this  program 
are  double  the  amount  that  the  pro- 
gram costs.  So  if  anyone  wants  to  just 
disregard  the  human  element,  disre- 
gard the  factors  involving  the  lives  of 
these  individuals,  disregard  the  effects 
on  their  families,  the  enormous  corro- 
sive effects  that  unemployment  and 
welfare  dependency  has,  and  wants  to 
think  solely  in  dollar  terms,  this  is  an 
investment  which  provides  a  benefit  in 
dollar  terms  to  Government  in  re- 
duced welfare  costs.        

Some  critics  of  the  WIN  Program 
contend  that  those  welfare  recipients 
who  are  placed  in  jobs  would  have 
gotten  jobs  anyway,  without  the  pro- 
gram. I  disagree  with  this  conclusion. 
In  Maine,  as  in  many  other  WIN 
States,  case  after  case  illustrates  that 
the  education  and  training  acquired 
through  the  assistance  of  the  WIN 
Program  makes  the  crucial  difference 
between  an  unskilled,  dead-end  job  or, 
more  often,  no  job  at  all,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  career  which  requires 
skills  and  training  and  provides  a 
future  and  makes  the  person  a  produc- 
tive, taxpaying  member  of  society  with 
a  much  higher  level  of  self-esteem. 

In  a  1985  report,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  that  state 
AFDC  emplojrment  and  training  pro- 


grams financed  by  WIN  were  exhibit- 
ing encouraging  progress  in  reducing 
welfare  dependency.  The  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  fol- 
lowing an  examination  of  State  pro- 
grams, concurred  with  GAO's  conclu- 
sion and  recommended  that  funding 
for  WIN  be  continued. 

Our  States  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  program  because  they 
have  seen  it  work  at  the  State  level.  In 
1985,  the  Maine  State  Legislature, 
facing  the  same  fiscal  crisis  and  re- 
straint that  every  other  State  govern- 
ment faces,  nonetheless  voted  to  in- 
crease funding  for  the  State's  share  of 
this  program  by  40  percent,  bringing 
the  State's  share  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram's budget  to  nearly  one-third. 

We  caimot  afford  to  reduce  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities  for 
welfare  recipients  in  this  coimtry.  We 
must  encourage  and  support  people  to 
seek  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  welfare  dependency  once  and  for 
all.  The  WIN  Program  offers  what  Is 
the  best  hope.  and.  in  many  cases,  the 
only  hope,  of  achieving  that  goal.  It 
has  been  successful  in  many  States  all 
over  the  country,  under  Democratic 
Governors  and  Republican  Governors, 
imder  conservative  Governors  and  lib- 
eral Governors,  under  legislatures  of 
mixed  political  views. 

We  must  work  to  ensure  that  it  will 
continue  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
innovative  programs  which  have  as 
their  objective  the  reduction  of  both 
welfare  dependency  and  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
first  may  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  very  careful  and  gra- 
cious reminder  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  lives  of  children.  And  there 
ought  to  be  more  people  on  the  floor 
as  we  do.  if  I  may  say. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  such  time  as  he 
may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  others  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  accept  this  particular 
amendment.  The  case  has  been  made, 
I  think,  by  the  principal  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  the  reasons  and  justi- 
fications for  the  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  serve  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  I  have  served 
on  that  committee  now  for  some  23 
years.  During  that  period  of  service, 
we  have  shaped  and  fashioned  various 
programs  to  try  and  help  and  assist 
those  individuals  who  are  on  some 
kind  of  assistance  program,  on  welfare 


programs,  to  be  able  to  find  some  way, 
some  path  so  that  they  would  be 
useful  and  constructive  and  productive 
members  of  their  community  and  of 
their  society.  And  over  that  period  of 
time,  we  have  had  some  programs  that 
have  had  success  and  others  that  have 
not. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  program  which  we 
are  considering  today,  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram, in  any  review  or  evaluation  of 
that  program,  one  has  to  be  convinced 
of  the  success  of  it  and  what  it  has 
done  to  stimulate  various  variations  of 
this  program  in  a  number  of  different 
States. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 
$6  million  of  the  WIN  Program  is  com- 
bined with  $24  million  from  the  State. 
This  is  an  effective  kind  of  a  matching 
program,  the  Federal  Government  has 
put  in  $6  million  and  the  State  has  put 
in  some  $24  million  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  know  in  Massachu- 
setts as  the  ET  Program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  figures  are  rather  interesting 
and  rather  dramatic.  Eighty-six  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  who  have  gone 
through  this  ET  Program  are  not  on 
welfare  1  year  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  or  we  should  not  en- 
courage the  heads  of  household- 
mothers,  for  example,  that  have  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6— and  yet  we 
find  that  in  Massachusetts  we  have 
some  16.000  individuals,  many  of  them 
women  heads  of  households,  whose 
only  desire  is  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
skills  in  order  to  be  constructive  and 
productive  heads  of  households  pro- 
viding for  their  family,  living  in  the 
kind  of  dignity  in  which  they  ought  to 
be.  And  thousands  of  those  individuals 
are  today  waiting  to  be  able  to  enlist 
in  that  program  and  to  be  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  dependency  that  wel- 
fare programs  provide  to  many  of 
these  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  the  argiunent  has 
been  made  about  the  savings  that  this 
program  has  meant  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  taxpayers  of  Massachu- 
setts and  for  the  Federal  taxpayer  as 
well.  We  are  not  Just  advocating  this, 
although  I  do  believe  that  it  stands  on 
its  own.  on  the  merits  for  successful 
training  program  and  education  pro- 
gram and  getting  people  onto  the  Job 
rolls  and  off  welfare  rolls.  But  when 
you  cost  this  out  in  dollars  and  cents, 
which  so  often  guides  the  Judgment  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  when  you 
cost  it  out,  it  is  going  to  save  the  tax- 
payers, at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the 
State  level,  millions  of  dollars  over  any 
period  of  time. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  irresponsible  to  zero  this 
program  out.  as  has  been  recommend- 
ed. The  recommendation  effectively 
will  provide  Just  a  continuation  of  the 


program.  There  will  be  some  opportu- 
nities for  perhaps  expansion,  as  other 
States  are  moving  into  programs  like 
we  have  seen  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
number  have  indicated  that  they  are 
doing  so,  cities  are  doing  so.  And  in  a 
number  of  different  places  around  this 
country  it  has  been  successful.  It  is 
successful.  The  lessons  that  we  are 
learning  from  this  program,  I  think, 
are  enormously  hopeful  in  terms  of 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  mil- 
lions of  people  across  this  country  who 
are  on  welfare. 
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A  final  point  I  would  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  one  of  the  extraordi- 
nary developments  we  have  seen  in 
recent  times  is  the  fact  that  the  single 
heads  of  household  are  predominantly 
women.  In  Increasing  numbers,  in- 
creasing percentages  across  this  coun- 
try, 90  percent  of  those  that  get  jobs 
through  this  ET  program  are  women. 
In  our  State  of  Massachusetts  this  has 
had  an  enormous  impact  not  only  for 
those  individuals  but  certainly  for  the 
children  as  well. 

So  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  this  is  not  only  a  pro- 
gram just  on  those  individuals.  It  is  af- 
fecting families.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
in  this  body  about  the  support  for  the 
families,  and  how  we  ought  to  be 
doing  more  for  the  families  of  Amer- 
ica. This  amendment  does  something 
for  families  in  our  country.  It  really  is 
the  lifeline,  and  the  hand  up  rather 
than  the  handout  for  millionB  of 
Americans.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  no  principle  Is  more 
fundamental  to  the  long  success  and 
continued  vitality  of  this  Nation  than 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  opportu- 
nity for  all  citizens  to  lead  productive 
and  rewarding  lives.  Yet.  daily,  mil- 
lions of  citizens  wake  to  a  morning 
that  brings  no  hope  or  opportimity  be- 
cause there  are  no  Jobs  for  them.  We 
should  never  underestimate  the  de- 
structive effect  of  this  dead  end  on  the 
human  spirit  of  those  who  face  the  im- 
plicit Judgment  that  they  are  useless, 
of  no  account.  The  dark  shadow  of 
that  Judgment  has  fallen  on  millions 
more  Americans  in  the  last  few  years; 
they  Join  other  Americans  for  whom 
economic  recovery  has  always  been 
other  people's  news. 

For  these  people,  we  have  created  a 
safety  net  of  Government  support  to 
cushion  their  fall  and  make  less  pain- 
ful their  destitution.  Yet,  for  most,  the 
net  is  not  enough.  Benefits  in  many 
States  for  families  with  dependent 
children  are  manifestly,  structurally 
Insufficient  to  pull  a  family  out  of  pov- 
erty. And  food  stamp  benefits,  low  as 
they  are,  are  insufficient  to  put  food 
on  the  table  for  many  days  each 
month. 

In  recent  weeks  the  media  and  even 
the  President's  SUte  of  the  Union  Ad- 


dress have  drawn  attention  to  these 
Americans,  but  have  left  the  unfair 
and  inaccurate  impression  that  the 
poor  somehow  prefer  to  be  destitute- 
perhaps  too  lazy  to  find  and  keep 
work. 

That  Impression  is  wrong.  Long-term 
studies  that  followed  poor  families 
over  a  10-year  period  have  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  poor— 80  per- 
cent or  more— pull  themselves  out  of 
poverty  within  1  to  4  years.  No  culture 
of  dependency  describes  them.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  many  farmers  and  their 
families  I  met  when  I  was  in  Missouri 
last  December.  These  men  and  women 
and  their  children  are  up  working  in 
the  bitter  Midwestern  cold  well  before 
sunrise,  and  they  work  hard  all  day  for 
what  may  not  be  enough  to  keep  them 
out  of  bankruptcy  and  poverty.  These 
Americans  and  millions  of  others  like 
them  have  fallen  on  hard  times  caused 
by  economic  forces  they  cannot  con- 
trol and  that  few  people  in  this  town 
even  claim  to  comprehend. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  swift  their 
passage  from  dark  times  to  bright  days 
by  using  the  resources  of  Government 
and  private  business  to  show  the  way. 
And  it  can  be  done. 

For  some  of  the  remainder,  most  of 
whom  live  in  families  headed  by  a 
single  female,  the  safety  net  has 
become  a  web:  They  remain  dependent 
on  public  assistance  for  years. 

They  lack  the  skills  and  resources  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities:  and 
our  duty  is  to  provide  them  with  those 
skills  and  resources,  they  will  do  the 
rest.  There  is  some  growing  sense  that 
their  problems  are  their  own,  caused 
by  their  mistakes,  and  that  we  should 
not  reward  their  errors  with  cash  as- 
sistance—that somehow  hunger  is  the 
precondition  of  ambition  and  that 
those  who  are  poor  would  escape  it  if 
only  we  made  them  poorer  still.  That 
has  been  tried,  and  it  does  not  work. 
Real  AFDC  benefits  have  fallen  30 
percent  in  the  last  10  years,  and  yet 
there  are  more  poor.  States  with  mi- 
serly benefit  levels  only  Increase 
misery,  not  employment. 

There  is  a  way  out,  and  State  after 
State  has  shown  the  way  with  the  use 
of  Work  Incentive  Program  funds.  My 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  has  shown 
the  way.  The  employment  and  train- 
ing program,  enacted  under  Governor 
Dukakis,  provides  career  counselling, 
Job  training  and  employment  place- 
ment for  potential  earners  who  receive 
AFDC.  The  program  recognizes  that 
the  poor  want  to  work:  that  the  will  is 
there  and  all  they  need  is  a  way. 

And  the  program  is  a  booming  suc- 
cess. Beginning  in  October  1983.  ET 
has  placed  23.000  welfare  recipients 
into  full  or  part-time  Jobs:  average  sal- 
aries are  nearly  twice  the  welfare 
grant;  86  percent  of  those  who  leave 
welfare  through  ET  are  still  off  the 
rolls  1  year  later.  Out  of  88.000  welfare 
families,  20,000  have  been  placed  Into 


jobs.  12,000  are  currently  enrolled  In 
ET  programs,  and  16,000  are  on  the 
ET  waiting  list. 

And  the  program  saves  money.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  saved  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  $70  million  since 
the  program  began— even  after  train- 
ing costs,  child  care,  and  transporta- 
tion allowances,  Massachusetts  saves 
$3,000  for  every  recipient  who  takes  a 
Job.  But  Mr.  President,  the  bulk  of 
these  savings— in  reduced  AFDC,  food 
stamp,  and  Medicaid  expenditures— go 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  And  it  Is  the 
worst  sort  of  self-defeat  to  now  elimi- 
nate this  program. 

Surely  the  greatest  success  of  the 
program  is  the  Improvement  of  the 
lives  of  its  clients.  Ruby  Sampson  and 
her  three  children  were  on  welfare  for 
14  years.  After  a  44-week  ET  Training 
Program,  Ruby  Is  now  an  operating 
room  technician  at  Brlgham  and 
Women's  Hospital  in  Boston.  She 
always  wondered  how  she  and  her 
family  would  get  out  of  proverty.  She 
says  that  she  "didn't  see  any  way  out. 
It  was  just  something  like  a  dream, 
and  this  was  like  a  dream  come  true." 
Mr.  President,  It  Is  often  said  that 
the  States  serve  as  laboratories  in  this 
Federal  system.  The  Massachusetts 
program  is  a  success.  California  has 
had  great  success  in  its  San  Diego 
WIN  Program.  Maryland.  Maine,  and 
others.  SUte  after  SUte.  have  found 
with  different  programs,  the  keys  to 
opportunity  for  our  most  disadvan- 
taged citizens.  We  must  keep  the  WIN 
Program  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the^ 
amendment. 

Mr.     MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  much  better  for  having  heard 
from  the  Senator  from  MassachusetU, 
who  was  here  when  this  program 
began,  who  has  watched  the  develop- 
ment from  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  who  has  seen 
over  the  20  years  in  which  we  have 
been  dealing  with  this  that  children 
have  become  the  poorest  group  in  the 
American  population.  A  child  under  6 
Is  seven  times  more  likely  to  be  poor 
than  a  person  over  66— almost  one- 
quarter  of  our  young  at  any  given 
time.  We  are  talking  about  children, 
and  if  I  may  say.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  enough  people  on  this  floor  to 
hear,  but  I  hope  they  are  listening. 
And  I  hope  they  will  at  least  respond. 
I  thank  the  Senator  so  much. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  restore 
to  the  budget  resolution  the  $211  mil- 
lion necessary  to  fund  the  Work  In- 
centive Program  [WIN]  at  the  current 
services  level.  Given  our  supposed 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  breaking 
the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency  by  en- 
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couraglng  self-sufflciency,  continued 
Federal  support  for  this  program  is 
not  Just  appropriate— it  is  essential. 

WIN  is  the  only  Federal  program 
targeting  employment  training  and 
placement  assistance  directly  to  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children 
[AFDC]  recipients.  The  program 
offers  tremendous  flexibility  to  States 
to  design  their  own  programs  of  train- 
ing, work  and  employment  with  an 
emphasis  on  direct  placement  of  par- 
ticipants in  private  employment  and 
labor  market  exposiire.  While  I  cannot 
necessarily  speak  for  the  success  of 
the  WIN  Program  in  other  States,  I 
can  attest  to  its  accomplishments  in 
Maine. 

Currently  6  percent  of  Maine's  fami- 
lies—90  percent  of  which  are  headed 
by  single  mothers— are  on  AFDC.  The 
WIN  demonstration  project  in  Maine, 
known  locally  as  the  Welfare  Employ- 
ment, Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram [WEETl  provides  job  coimseling, 
training,  placement,  child  care,  and 
transportation  to  program  partici- 
pants. Participation  is  mandatory  for 
AFDC  recipients  living  near  1  of  14 
program  sites— about  half  the  recipi- 
ents in  the  State.  Mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  6  are  exempt  as  are  recipi- 
ents who  are  disabled  or  caring  for 
someone  who  is  disabled. 

Approximately  1,200  AFDC  recipi- 
ents  enter  employment  through  the 
WEET  Program  each  year.  Since  its 
inception  in  1982,  4,500  AFDC  recipi- 
ents have  gotten  jobs  through  the  pro- 
gram. If  these  same  4,500  WEET  par- 
ticipants had  not  gone  to  work— if 
they  had  stayed  on  welfare— they 
would  have  cost  the  taxpayers  $11.5 
million  in  welfare  payments.  The  cost 
of  the  WEET  Program  over  the  same 
time  was  $6  million.  Therefore,  the 
taxpayer  has  saved  almost  $2  for  every 
$1  spent.  Clearly,  at  least  in  Maine, 
the  charges  that  the  WIN  Program  is 
not  cost-effective,  are  simply  not  true. 
In  recognition  of  the  program's  suc- 
cess, the  Maine  State  Legislature  has 
increased  its  share  of  fimding  for  the 
program  from  the  federally  required 
10  to  32  percent. 

Cost-benefit  ratios  are,  of  coiu-se,  ex- 
tremely important  in  evaluating  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  program. 
While  not  so  easily  measured,  the 
gains  in  human  potential  for  those  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  cycle  of  wel- 
fare dependency  has  been  broken, 
must  also  be  taken  into  accoimt  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  Maine's  WEET 
Program  has  not  just  provided  4,500 
jobs,  it  has  changed  the  lives  of  4,500 
welfare  recipients  and  their  families. 

WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  (WIN) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
basic  and  crucial  need  for  all  people  is 
work.  Again  and  again  we  hear  people 
saying  that  they  want  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient and  that  they  feel  better  when 


they  can  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Our  welfare  programs  are  constant 
reminders  that  many  people  have  been 
unable  to  meet  this  basic  need.  The 
reasons  are  complex:  lack  of  education 
and  training;  lack  of  day  care  and 
transportation;  lack  of  social  and  fi- 
nancial stability. 

To  help  build  a  road  to  recovery  for 
low-income  families,  we  passed  Federal 
legislation  establishing  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  and  authority  for 
the  States  to  develop  new  approaches 
to  AFDC  employment,  including  dem- 
onstration projects  under  the  WIN 
Program.  With  this  legislation,  we  af- 
firmed our  belief  in  the  principle  that 
the  best  welfare  program  is  a  good  job. 

We  have  seen  the  positive  results 
from  this  legislation.  Massachusetts, 
California,  New  York,  and  Illinois  all 
have  combined  JTPA  and  WIN  funds 
to  develop  highly  effective  new  jobs 
programs.  Other  States  are  building 
new  programs  using  the  same  author- 
ity. In  October  1985  Tennessee 
laimched  a  new  jobs  program,  the 
VICTORY  Network.  In  only  a  few 
short  months  some  925  families  have 
exchanged  welfare  for  work  in  Tennes- 
see. During  the  period  nearly  3,000 
AFDC  mothers  have  volunteered  for 
work. 

Why  are  more  States  than  ever 
before  eagerly  developing  creative  new 
jobs  programs?  Why  are  low-income 
families  responding  in  record  num- 
bers? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Both  JTPA 
and  WIN  demo  afford  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  design  jobs  programs 
that  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  community.  Social  workers,  edu- 
cators, and  business  leaders  combine 
their  respective  talents  to  establish 
meaningful,  necessary  and  well-paying 
employment  opportunities  for  low- 
income  families.  These  families,  who 
were  once  without  hope  for  a  secure, 
nondependent  future,  now  have  an  op- 
porttmity  to  regain  that  hope  and  find 
that  security  through  their  own  inita- 
tive  and  hard  work. 

Both  the  States  and  families  are  re- 
sponding  to  the  opportimity  provided 
by  JTPA  and  WIN  demo.  There  is  new 
vitality  to  Federal  job  programs.  We 
see  results  and  we  hear  encouraging 
news. 

Not  long  ago.  Governor  Dukakis  of 
Massachusetts  gave  glowing  testimony 
to  the  success  of  his  State's  experience 
with  the  CHOICES  Program,  which 
utilizes  both  JTPA  and  WIN  funds.  In 
an  18-month  period,  Massachusetts 
placed  17,000  AFDC  recipients  in  regu- 
lar jobs.  Ninety  percent  of  those  were 
placed  in  private  sector  employment. 
During  the  same  period,  Massachu- 
setts achieved  a  $50  million  reduction 
in  its  welfare  budget. 

Our  jobs  legislation  of  recent  years 
has  set  in  motion  such  progrtuns  as 
those  in  Massachusetts  and  Tennessee. 


Other  States  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity  offered  by  JTPA  and  WIN  to 
fashion  creative  and  effective  new  jobs 
programs.  Our  legislation  is  succeed- 
ing beyond  our  greatest  expectations. 

In  the  face  of  such  progress,  it  is 
now  proposed  that  we  abandon  the 
WIN  Program,  that  we  no  longer  fund 
a  vital  part  of  the  State's  existing  and 
emerging  jobs  programs. 

By  refusing  to  renew  our  financial 
commitment  to  the  WIN  Program,  we 
lose  the  momentum  we  have  gained 
for  5  years.  We  lose  the  opportunity  of 
further  reducing  our  welfare  rolls.  We 
lose  the  chance  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional work  force  by  adding  energetic, 
capable  new  persons.  And,  finally,  we 
lose  faith  with  the  AFDC  families  to 
whom  we  have  offered  the  hope  of  a 
new,  independent  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
WIN  amendment.  Let  us  continue  to 
give  those  who  seek  a  better  f utiu-e  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  succeed.  Let  us  continue 
to  make  available  the  tools  for  suc- 
cess—training, support  services,  and 
work  op[>ortunities. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  my  friend,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  at  his 
desk.  I  know  he  would  like  to  speak  to 
this  matter  of  which  he  is  an  original 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  not  only  for  afford- 
ing me  an  opportunity  to  speak  but 
also  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  in  support  of  an 
effort  to  continue  funding  for  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been— and  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  decide  today  to  contin- 
ue to  be— an  important  contribution  to 
the  effort  not  only  to  give  people  dig- 
nity, but  to  deal  with  a  real  problem. 
It  is  the  issue  of  how  much  money  we 
spend  in  this  country  to  simply  sup- 
port people  because  they  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Everybody  in  the  Senate— we  heard 
from  my  colleague.  Senator  KENinsDT 
who  was  here  at  the  beginning  of  this. 
Senator  Moynihan,  who  in  a  different 
capacity  developed  much  of  our  policy 
at  a  crucial  time  in  our  history,  and 
others— understand  that  this  program 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  effort  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  indeed  we  learned 
the  hard  way  that  some  of  those  ef- 
forts in  the  course  of  that  war  on  pov- 
erty did  not  work  as  well  as  we  might 
have  liked.  But  while  we  have  learned 
what  does  not  work,  we  have  ^so 
learned  what  does. 

But  in  1981  WIN  demonstration  pro- 
grams were  initiated  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  States  with  greater  flexibility 
to  design  programs  that  they  felt 
could  address  this  issue.  As  a  result. 


WIN  funds  became  available  in  a  use 
in  a  greater  variety  of  work  experience 
activities,  and  especially  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  training. 

In  1983  when  I  was  serving  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Governor  Dukakis  initiated  a  program 
of  which  we  in  Massachusetts  are 
proud,  and  which  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  today.  President  Reagan  has 
twice  in  press  conferences  on  the  issue 
of  welfare  cited  our  program  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try when  you  make  a  real  effort. 

That  program,  as  cited  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  by  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  ET  or  choices  pro- 
gram. That  program  was  based  on  the 
concept  that  welfare  recipients  wanted 
to  and  could  indeed  choose  employ- 
ment over  welfare  if  they  were  provid- 
ed with  access  in  quality  training,  day- 
care, medical  services,  and  job  place- 
ment. Participant  Involvement  wa3  en- 
couraged by  providing  both  attractive 
and  I  think  realistic  choices  instead  of 
simply  restrictive  and  punitive  penal- 
ties for  noncooperation. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  think  we  have 
a  success  story  to  tell  that  should  not 
be  Ignored.  You  should  not  turn  your 
back  on  the  fact  that  a  program  Is 
working.  If  WIN  is  working,  as  is  its 
program  in  Massachusetts,  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  in  the  Senate  ought  to  rec- 
ognize that,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  been  clam- 
oring for  exactly  this  kind  of  innova- 
tive program  by  the  States. 

In  less  than  2V^  years  since  the  pro- 
gram started,  24,000  men  and  women 
from  the  welfare  rolls  have  been  taken 
off  of  those  rolls  and  put  into  unsubsl- 
dized,  mostly  private  sector  jobs  for  an 
estimated  savings  of  some  $70  million. 
If  you  reach  beyond  the  simple  savings 
outlays  of  these  programs  that  AFDC 
recipients  were  on,  and  look  beyond 
that  into  the  spinoff  Incidental  sav- 
ings—Medicaid  payments,  food  stamp 
payments,  new  revenues  from  Social 
Security  contributions,  income  taxes, 
and  sales  taxes— the  savings  are  well 
over  $100  million. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  to  embrace 
that  kind  of  opportunity  we  have 
found  in  WIN.  This  is  not  an  expendl- 
tiure  amendment.  If  you  look  at  those 
savings  which  are  real.  If  you  look  at 
those  people  who  have  been  taken  off 
welfare  and  you  were  to  extend  this 
program  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  it 
would  pay  for  Itself  many  times  over. 
No  Senator  here  today  should  believe 
that  they  are  being  called  on  to 
merely  expend  an  additional  almost 
$200  million  which  will  somehow  go 
down  a  proverbial  path  of  many  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  That  Is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  This  U  a  pro- 
gram which  has  shown  through 
proven  results  not  only  in  Massachu- 


setts but  In  other  States  that  It  can 
work. 

I  think  what  Is  also  important,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  recognize  that  this  is 
at  the  center  of '  what  President 
Reagan  and  the  administration  have 
been  asking  us  to  do.  This  program  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  program  that 
President  Reagan  has  suggested  we 
ought  to  be  Implementing,  has  talked 
about  nationally,  and  that  Republi- 
cans all  across  this  country  have  long 
sought. 

So  I  would  ask.  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  that  since  this 
money  represents  the  only  source  of 
Federal  money  specifically  dedicated 
to  helping  recipients  of  AFDC  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency,  that  we  not 
turn  our  backs  on  continuing  that 
effort  to  give  them  that  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  For  as  all  of  us  know,  that 
self-sufficiency  will  serve  to  help  all  of 
our  citizens. 

There  is  a  recent  article  In  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "A  Welfare 
Revolution,"  which  was  written  by 
Richard  Nathan,  who  was  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  who  currently  teaches  at 
Princeton.  He  writes: 

For  30  years,  welfare  reform  has  been  the 
Mount  Everest  of  American  domeitic  policy. 
Politicians  have  tried  to  climb  it  becauae  it 
waa  there.  The  hUtory  of  these  aioenta  haa 
been  controversial.  The  propoaala  have  been 
mostly  comprehensive  grand  designs,  made 
In  Washington.  One's  position  has  been  a 
test  of  one's  Ideology. 

As  a  former  participant,  I  now  believe 
these  earlier  efforU  to  etUbllsh  a  negative 
Income  tax  or  guaranteed  income  system 
were  the  wrong  approach  to  welfare  reform. 
But  in  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a 
subtle  and  llttle-notloed  shift  toward  an  al- 
ternative. 
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A  new  consensus  Is  emerging,  emphasising 
jobs  and  with  Sute  governments  In  the 
driver's  seat.  In  over  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  there  Is  activity  under  the  heading 
of  workfare  which  I  believe  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  real  welfare  reform. 

Then  It  cites  specifically  not  only 
the  program  in  California  with  Gover- 
nor Deukmejlan.  but  the  "ET"  pro- 
gram In  Massachusetts  under  Gover- 
nor Dukakis. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  not  lose  this  opportunity 
to  continue  this  e-  perlment,  to  contin- 
ue to  let  this  subtle,  State-driven, 
State-generated  product  see  the  light 
of  day  and  full  fruition  in  such  a  way 
as  to  relieve  enormous  burdens  from 
the  Federal  budget,  which  we  will  pick 
up  in  some  other  way  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  amendment.  We  must  not  deny 
this  opportunity  to  continue  to  give 
people  a  program  that  works  and 
makes  them  contributing  members  of 
society. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  today. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Rtcoko. 

If  I  might  comment  with  respect  to 
the  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald,  the 
Boston  Herald  has  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  significant  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  They  have  been 
supportive  along  the  road  on  Oramm- 
Rudman  and  other  restrictions.  But  In 
this  particular  editorial  they  made 
very  clear  that  they  think  the  admin- 
istration is  biting  off  the  hand  that  Is 
attempting  to  feed  It,  and  that  It  is  a 
very  short-sighted  move. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoito.  as  follows: 

[Editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald! 
Saving  ET  a  Must 

Could  It  be  that  the  right  hand  of  the 
Reagan  administration  doesn't  know  what 
the  left  hand  Is  doing?  While  the  president 
is  praising  the  aocomplishments  of  Massa- 
chusetts' remarkably  successful  Employ- 
ment and  Training-Choices  (ET)  program, 
federal  bureaucrats  are  busy  drafting  regu- 
lations that  would  virtually  outlaw  it. 

In  an  age  of  a4-hour  political  hand-wring- 
ing over  the  millions  spent  on  welfare,  ETs 
record  of  substituting  pay  checks  for  wel- 
fare checks— for  some  26,000  of  lu  gradu- 
ates in  the  past  3^  years— has  become  the 
envy  of  the  nation.  Even  President  Reagan 
acknowledged  that  on  at  least  two  recent  oo- 
caslons. 

The  federal  snag  centers  on  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration budget  proposal  that  says  wel- 
fare redplenU  across  the  country  must 
spend  time  looking  for  a  job  or  performing 
some  public  service  to  receive  welfare 
checks.  ET  participants  only  hunt  jobs  after 
concluding  training,  and  do  not  perform 
public  service  tasks  in  return  for  welfare 
checks. 

We  fail  to  see  why  make-work  public  jobs 
are  preferable  to  honest-to-goodness  private 
sector  employment.  But  that  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Workfare-llke  program  oould, 
under  the  president's  pending  legislation, 
bring  a  cutoff  of  some  I3S0  million  a  year  In 
federal  welfare  funds. 

We  hope  the  MaasachusetU'  congressional 
delegation  will  be  able  to  amend  the  budget 
proposal  or  perhaps  obuin  a  waiver  so  ET 
can  continue. 

The  sute  now  provides  ET  with  ISB  mil- 
lion, but  will  have  to  toss  In  another  M.B 
million  If  the  federal  funds  are  yanked  In  a 
move  that  certainly  seems  to  fly  in  the  faoe 
of  the  Reagan  outlook  on  welfare:  giving 
people  the  self-esteem  of  job-holders  by 
making  them  productive  members  of  socie- 
ty. 

Massachusetts  taxpayers  stand  to  gain 
$107  million  this  year  in  reduced  welfare 
costs.  Every  sUte  should  be  so  fortunate. 

If  the  federal  government  can't  see  the 
obvious  benefits  of  ET,  the  state  should 
make  up  the  difference  from  lU  revenue 
surplus.  ET  was  too  hard  to  find  and  Is  too 
valuable  to  lose. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10, 1B8«] 

A  WSLTAat  RiVOLUTXOII 
QniRlY,  IN  THB  STATSS 

For  30  years,  welfare  reform  has  been  the 
Mount  Everest  of  American  domestic  policy. 
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Politicians  have  tried  to  climb  it  because  it 
was  there.  The  lilstory  of  these  ascents  has 
been  controversial.  The  proposals  have  been 
mostly  comprehensive  grand  designs,  made 
in  Washington.  One's  position  has  been  a 
test  of  one's  Ideology. 

As  a  former  participant.  I  now  believe 
these  earlier  efforts  to  establish  a  negative 
income  tax  or  guaranteed  income  system 
were  the  wrong  approach  to  weifsire  reform. 
But  in  the  past  five  yesirs,  there  has  been  a 
subtle  and  little-noticed  shift  toward  an  al- 
ternative. A  new  concensus  is  emerging,  em- 
phasizing Jobs  and  with  state  governments 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

In  over  two-thirds  of  the  states,  there  is 
activity  under  the  heading  of  "wori^are," 
which  I  believe  may  turn  out  to  be  the  real 
welfare  reform.  In  this  process,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "worUare"  is  subtly  changing. 
In  the  1970s  workfare  as  anathema  to  liber- 
als who  often  damned  it  as  "slavefare."  The 
meaning  of  the  term  in  this  period  was  nar- 
rower than  it  is  now.  It  referred  to  the 
single  approach  that  people  on  welfare 
should  "work  off'  their  benefits.  They 
should  engage  in  public  service  jobs  (often 
condemned  as  "make  work")  for  an  amount 
of  time  equal  to  some  wage  rate  (such  as  the 
minimum  wage)  divided  by  their  entitle- 
ment to  welfare  assistance. 

Historically,  this  has  been  the  approach  to 
welfare  for  adult  men  without  families 
under  state  and  county  assistance  programs. 
In  1971,  the  federal  law  was  amended  to  re- 
quire that  a  woman  in  the  then  fast-growing 
Aid  to  Families  with  Impendent  Children 
program  register  for  work  and  accept  a 
"suitable"  job  if  one  is  available  and  if  her 
youngest  child  is  over  6  years  of  age.  This 
requirement  does  not  say  that  states  and 
counties  have  to  set  up  jobs— only  that  if  a 
suitable  job  is  available  (along  with  child 
care)  an  AFDC  family  head  is  required  to 
accept  it. 

Ten  years  later,  Ronald  Reagan  tried  to 
move  even  further  In  this  direction.  He  pro- 
posed that  states  be  required  to  provide  jobs 
to  all  AFDC  family  heads,  again  with  chil- 
dren over  6  years  of  age  and  where  child 
care  is  available.  Although  Reagan  succeed- 
ed in  1981  in  obtaining  passage  of  fimda- 
mental  welfare  changes  removing  many 
working  poor  families  from  the  AFDC  roles, 
he  was  not  successful  in  winning  enactment 
of  imiversal  and  compulsory  work  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  receipt  of  AFDC  benefits.  Con- 
gress instead  said  that  the  states  could  test 
the  approach  along  with  other  employment 
approaches  to  welfare  reform. 

The  important  new  activity  being  under- 
taken by  over  two-thirds  of  the  states  in- 
volves tests  under  this  new  authority,  al- 
though on  a  broadened  basis  that  also  in- 
cludes job  preparation  and  job  search  activi- 
ties. The  states  are  using  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches; they  can  be  arrayed  on  a  continu- 
um according  to  the  degree  and  character  of 
the  obligations  imposed  under  these  new 
state  systems. 

The  welfare  reform  programs  of  Michael 
Dukakis,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  Deukmejian,  governor  of  California, 
bear  particularly  close  watching.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts program  called  "ET  Choices"  is 
the  most  liberal  test  of  employment  ap- 
proaches to  welfare  reform.  (ET  stands  for 
employment  and  training.)  The  emphasis  in 
Massachusetts  is  on  job  preparation  and 
placement  services,  not  on  compulsory  work 
experience.  This  approach  can  be  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  states  such  as  Utah  and 
West  Virginia  that  have  a  strong  tradition 
of  mandatory  community  work  experience 
for  welfare  family  heads. 


California's  program  stands  out  as  the 
most  ambitious  new  state  welfare  reform  in 
the  nation.  In  198S,  the  state  enacted  legis- 
lation to  provide  "Greater  Avenues  to  Inde- 
pendence"—abbreviated  of  course,  as 
GAIN— for  all  qualifying  welfare  family 
heads.  Under  this  program,  all  counties  in 
California  are  to  set  up  new  systems  to  pro- 
vide a  range  of  services— training,  education, 
job  counseling  and  job  placement.  Eligible 
welfare  recipients  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  one  or  another  of  these  services.  If 
the  services  are  not  successful  in  getting  an 
eligible  AFDC  family  head  into  the  work 
force,  they  are  followed  by  six  months  or 
one  year  of  "relevant"  community  work  ex- 
perience in  a  presimiably  useful  (not  "make 
work")  public  service  Job.  It  is  estimated 
that  California  will  spend  as  much  as  $300 
million  per  year  on  this  program,  not  count- 
ing the  expected  welfare  savings,  when 
GAIN  is  fully  implemented.  This  is  more 
uhan  the  federal  government  spent  in  1984 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  on  welfare  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  under  its 
work  incentive  (or  WIN)  program. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  will  happen  under 
the  California  or  other  new  state  welfare 
programs  in  the  turbulent  environment  of 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings.  This  quiet  state- 
focused  revolution  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt 
to  change  welfare  as  an  institution  and,  in 
the  process,  to  reduce  the  stigma  of  welfare 
both  for  recipients  and  for  the  society.  But 
such  change  does  not  come  easily. 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corporation,  based  in  New  York  CSty,  has 
conducted  eight  state  demonstration  re- 
search projects  on  variations  of  the  work 
and  welfare  approach  in  which  more  than 
35,000  people  have  been  assigned  either  to  a 
new  program  or  a  comparison  group.  The 
results  of  these  demonstrations  so  far,  in- 
cluding one  in  San  Diego  that  was  a  model 
for  the  California  GAIN  program,  have 
been  promising.  However,  the  earnings  and 
work  increases  achieved  are  not  all  that 
large,  and  furthermore  there  is  variation 
among  the  states  in  these  terms.  One  clear 
lesson  from  these  state  experiments  is  that 
it  is  bound  to  take  time  to  deal  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  generations  of  the  terrible 
problem  of  very  high  rates  of  single-parent 
families  among  the  poor. 

But  there  is  new  hope.  The  states  are 
serving  as  testing  grounds  for  welfare 
reform  on  a  basis  that  involves  a  delicate 
balancing  act  by  liberals  and  conservatives. 
Job-focused  institutional  changes  to  reduce 
the  stigma  of  welfare  are  the  essence  of  the 
new  approach.  It  is  too  early  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  its  efficacy.  But  it  certainly 
bears  close  watching:  it  could  be  the  real 
welfare  reform. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  former  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
oUstinguisheii  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  faced  with  a  problem  which 
was  real  and  immediate,  and  where 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  seized  the 
opportunity  to  do  exactly  what  we 
provided  in  legislation  in  1981.  I  refer 
to  an  addition  to  the  original  WIN 
Program,  known  as  WIN  Demonstra- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  former  Governor,  and  I  offered 
the  legislation.  Richard  Nathan  speaks 
of  the  last  5  years.  That  program  was 
put  in  place  by  a  Senate  with  a  Repub- 
lican majority.  I  hope  it  will  be  kept  in 
place. 


Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  some  of  the 
things  that  my  colleague  from  Maine, 
my  coUeague  from  New  York,  and  also 
both  of  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts have  talked  about. 

First,  Mr.  President,  over  the  years 
the  Congress  has  gradually  reduced 
the  funding  of  the  WIN  Program, 
from  $365  miUion  in  fiscal  1981  to  $220 
million  in  this  fiscal  year,  which  is  a 
40-percent  reduction.  Indeed,  under 
this  particular  budget  resolution,  all 
funds  are  going  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  program. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  ideas 
supported  by  the  WIN  Program  sud- 
denly are  going  to  be  without  Federal 
support.  I  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  also  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  that  this  is  the  only  program 
dedicated  exclusively  to  help  those 
who  are  on  AFDC  get  back  to  work, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  program  that 
provides  funds  for  those  purposes. 

State  and  local  governments  should 
take  the  lead  and  where  they  have 
taken  the  lead,  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out,  the  programs  have  been 
most  effective.  Again,  the  example  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  example  in 
California. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  pointed  out  that  $6  million  of 
WIN  funiis  went  into  their  program 
and  $24  million  of  Massachusetts 
money  went  into  it.  I  note  the  Junior 
Senator  said  $8  million  went  into  the 
program.  Then  they  say  they  saved 
$100  million. 

Presuming  that  that  $100  million 
was  50-50  from  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  savings  would 
not  be  $100  million  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Did  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
mean  to  say  that  the  program  would 
save  $200  million  in  the  program  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Did  the  Senator  mean  $100 
mUlion? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  One  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  overall.  So,  in  the  event 
that  program  was  not  underway,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to 
bear  an  additional  $50  million  of  the 
cost. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  that, 
early  on  in  this  debate  on  the  budget. 
Senators  Andrews  and  Weicker  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  carried 
that  put  $1.2  billion  back  into  fimction 
500  of  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


that  money  goes  to  the  very  subcom- 
mittee that  deals  with  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram. It  may  well  be  that  that  sub- 
committee will  use  some  of  those 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  breathing 
some  new  life  into  the  WIN  Program. 
However,  the  WIN  program  has 
gone  down  in  fimds,  as  I  mentioned, 
from  $365  million  in  fiscal  1081  to  $220 
million  now.  Part  of  the  reason  has 
been,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
WIN  program  Is  not  cost  effective;  $3 
out  of  $4  of  WIN'S  fiscal  1985  appro- 
priations were  spent  for  State  salaries 
and  agency  overhead.  Less  than  23 
percent  was  spent  for  Job  training. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  this  function,  function  500, 
which  is  a  function  encompassing  $32 
billion  with  the  Andrews-Weicker 
amendment,  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  money  already  directed  toward  em- 
ployment and  employment  training, 
some  of  which  money  can  be  used  to 
continue  to  support,  on  a  Federtd 
basis,  the  WIN  program  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

For  instance,  $3.6  billion  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  exists. 
While  the  WIN  program  may  be  the 
only  program  dedicated  exclusively  to 
apply  to  those  who  are  on  AFDC,  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  of  that  $3.6  billion  is 
directed  at  people  who  are  on  AFDC, 
even  though  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  not  exclusively  directed 
to  AFDC  recipients.  It  is  much  broad- 
er in  its  scope.  It  has  been  a  good  deal 
more  successful,  also. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Massachusetts  that  those 
funds  would  also  be  available  to  con- 
tinue their  very  successful  programs  in 
those  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the 
staff  that  the  California  State  budget, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  adequate  funds 
to  completely  fimd  the  program  that 
they  have  imdertaken  in  that  State. 

So  there  are  other  moneys  in  this 
function  of  the  budget  to  provide 
these  kinds  of  services.  That  is  the 
principal  reason  that  the  WIN  funds 
have  been  reduced.  The  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  the  employment 
training  services  of  the  function  to 
which  $1  billion  is  directed,  and  also 
the  community  employment  services, 
by  and  large,  directed  to  older  Ameri- 
cans at  $300  million,  have  been  more 
successful  than  WIN. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  racheted 
down,  so  to  speak,  or  worked  down, 
over  a  period  of  years. 

We  are  not  abandoning  those  on 
AFDC.  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  that  we  are  not  disre- 
garding the  individual  and  disregard- 
ing the  family,  that  we  are  solely 
thinking  in  dollar  terms.  We  are  not 
disregarding  children.  He  spoke  so 
feelingly  about  children. 

Not  at  all.  There  is  still  $4.9  billion 
in  this  budget  that  deals  with  putting 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  who 


may  well  be  on  AFDC  back  to  work.  So 
we  are  not  eliminating  funds  that 
would  be  directed  at  AFDC  recipients. 

Are  we  eliminating  a  program  which 
is  exclusively  directed  at  AFDC  recipi- 
ents? The  answer  is  yes. 

Are  we  eliminating  the  only  program 
that  is  directed  exclusively  at  AFDC 
recipients?  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  answer  Is  yes,  as  well, 
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However,  we  continue  to  provide 
generously  in  this  budget  for  Job  train- 
ing. We  continue  to  provide  generous- 
ly for  employment  services.  We  contin- 
ue to  provide  generously  for  the  com- 
munity employment  service  which 
deals  principally,  as  I  said,  with  older 
Americans.  And  we  continue  to  move 
down— indeed  eliminate  in  this  case— 
the  WIN  Program,  which  has  been 
found  not  to  be  cost  effective. 

Our  Interest  In  children,  families, 
saving  money,  being  cost  effective,  and 
retraining  people  continues  unabated. 
Indeed,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  over  the  years,  has  seen  its  funds 
rise. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  which  would 
restore  funding  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  Work  Incentive  Program— 
WIN.  The  cost  of  this  amendment  is 
$174  million  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Mr.  President,  Rhode  Island  is  one 
of  the  States  which  has  a  WIN  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  the  Rhode  Island  pro- 
gram assisted  1,800  individuals  to  find 
full-time  permanent  employment.  Cur- 
rently, the  State  is  in  the  process  of 
redesigning  its  WIN  program.  The  new 
WIN  program  will  offer  an  innovative 
network  of  employment  and  training 
opportunities  to  welfare  recipients  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  State  projects  that 
this  new  design  of  the  program  will 
better  enable  it  to  serve  the  approxi- 
mately 8,000  individuals  eligible  for 
services. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams which  actually  does  reduce  wel- 
fare dependency.  It  provides  a  wide  va- 
riety of  services  specifically  designed 
to  help  welfare  recipients  break  out  of 
the  welfare  dependency  cycle.  In  a 
time  when  there  is  such  a  focus  on  the 
problem  of  welfare  dependency,  it 
seems  counterproductive  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
which  specifically  addresses  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  Important  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
how  much  time  he  would  like? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Four  minutes.  Mr. 
President. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  him  4 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maasachuietta. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  respond,  if  I  may,  to  my  col- 
league, and  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
answer  my  comments. 

I  think  it  Is  a  little  bit  dliingenuous 
for  him,  first,  to  be  making  the  ded- 
son  here  about  what  moneys  can  or 
cannot  be  put  In  to  make  up  for  this 
difference. 

Second.  I  think  it  really  does  an  In- 
justice to  the  process  that  we  have 
been  going  through  here,  in  the 
Senate,  In  the  past.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Governors  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
flexibility.  If  we  are  going  to  turn 
around  and  say  that,  while  taking 
money  away  from  here,  there  Is  still 
some  money  in  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  or  there  Is  still  some 
money  In  educational  assistance,  that 
totally  Ignores  two  realities: 

First,  this  Is  the  program  that  was 
set  up  to  assist  people  to  get  off  of  I 
welfare. 

Second,  it  Ignores  the  reality  thatj^* 
the  moment  you  take  programs  which 
are  specifically  designed  to  do  some- 
thing and  put  them  under  the  heading 
of  another  program  that  Is  specifically 
designed  to  do  something  else,  the 
other  program,  which  is  specifically 
designed  to  do  something  else,  is  the 
program  that  wins  out. 

You  are  not  going  to  get  additional 
money  from  housing,  from  WIC  pro- 
grams, from  mass  transit  funds,  from 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  funds,  from 
education  funds,  or  any  other  fimds  in 
the  budget  of  Federal  money  refunded 
to  the  States  because,  over  the  last  5 
years,  every  single  one  of  those  budg- 
ets has  been  cut  and  cut  to  the  bare 
bone  and  yet  again  this  year,  they  are 
going  to  be  cut. 

So  it  is  simply  Inaccurate  to  say.  oh. 
there  is  money  over  there  and  oh. 
there  Is  money  over  here.  This  budget 
contains  an  overall  cut  and  this  is 
simply  one  more  cut  in  that  process. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  that  as- 
sumption and  I  think  it  will  ultimately 
end  up  shortchanging  the  very  energy 
and  effort  of  the  entire  notion  of  get- 
ting people  off  of  welfare  and  provid- 
ing funds  dedicated  to  that.  If  there 
was  ever  a  program  that  was  dedicated 
in  its  effort  to  do  that.  I  think  this  is 
it. 

I  thank  my  coUeague  from  New 
York  for  the  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  to  be 
said  this  afternoon,  except  to  com- 
ment on  how  little  has  been  said  In  op- 
position to  the  proposal,  which  clearly 
can  be  opposed  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  gracious  and  moderate  re* 
marks.  I  wish  there  were  many  more 
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of  his  disposition  in  this  body.  There 
are  not. 

I  observe  absolute  silence  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  which  I  can 
only  regret. 

I  make  one  final  statement,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  become  the  first 
society  in  history  in  which  the  poorest 
group  in  the  population  are  children. 
Never  before  in  history.  Always 
throughout  the  experience  of  the 
himian  race,  poverty  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  aged.  Children  have  been 
about  as  well  or  badly  off  as  their  par- 
ents. Something  new  has  happened.  It 
has  in  fact  happened  since  we  enacted 
the  WIN  Program. 

We  were  not  incapable  in  the  1960's 
of  seeing  these  things  coming.  We  saw 
that  this  was  to  be  a  problem.  We  did 
not  know  how  it  arose.  We  were  not 
sure  how  it  could  be  dealt  with.  But  we 
tried;  we  were  willing  to  try. 

We  are  saying  that  children  matter. 
It  is  not  their  fault.  You  cannot  blame 
the  condition  of  poverty  on  an  18- 
month-old  child.  You  can  give  some 
effort,  some  small  amount,  but  we 
have  already  cut  this  program  in  half 
in  5  years.  Now  we  are  going  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  And  no  one  speaks.  No 
one  cares. 

They  will  be  talking  about  work 
come  election  day.  They  will  say,  "Put 
them  to  work"— and  all  that.  But  what 
will  they  do  today?  Well,  we  shall  see. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  change  of 
heart.  I  hope  so,  because  what  we  have 
done  in  this  budget  is  heartless  and  we 
have  done  it  to  children.  We  ought  to 
reconsider  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
that  it  really  is  not  proper  to  conclude 
that  no  one  cares  about  children.  That 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  He  has  served 
with  me  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
knows  that  procedure  so  very  well.  He 
knows  that  we  have  just  made  an  as- 
sumption in  the  budget,  that  there  are 
still  $32  billion  in  this  function  and 
that  the  appropriators  can  decide 
which  program  is  to  go  ahead  and 
which  is  not  to  go  ahead.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  to  the  numbers  that 
are  in  the  budget  resolution,  we  make 
certain  assimiptions.  Those  assimip- 
tions  are  not  binding  upon  the  appro- 
priators and  the  appropriators  may 
indeed  entirely  disregard  them. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  in  this  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  1986.  the  total  function  has 
$30.1  billion— $30  billion  $100  million. 
In  this  budget  as  now  amended,  it  has 
$32  billion,  a  rise  of  about  7  percent, 
which  is  well  above  the  inflation  rate. 
So  that  there  is  a  real  growth  to  this 
particular  fimction. 

I  also  point  out  to  him  that  the  An- 
drews-Weicker  amendment  that  was 
passed  on  the  floor  also  will  put  $1.2 
billion  of  that  $32  billion  into  the  very 
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subcommittee  that  deals  with  WIN.  It 
may  well  be  that  that  subcommittee 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
cides that  the  WIN  Program  should  be 
continued. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
funds  are  in  the  overall  budget  to  do 
this.  Yet  the  budgeteers— and  we  are 
both  members  of  that  committee— 
simply  have  to  make  some  assump- 
tions. These  are  the  assumptions  that 
we  have  made. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  we  have  not  neglected 
children  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram, which  is  fully  funded.  We  have 
not  neglected  children  in  the  APDC 
Program,  which  is  fully  funded.  We 
have  not  neglected  children  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  which  is  fully 
funded,  nor  the  WIC  Program  nor 
other  programs. 

It  simply  is  not  the  case  that  the 
Senate,  by  its  vote,  would  neglect  chil- 
dren. That  is  certainly  not  oiu-  inten- 
tion. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  once  again 
that  the  appropriators  may  well  con- 
tinue this  program  even  though  the 
program  spent  $3  out  of  $4  on  admin- 
istrative and  employee-tjrpe  costs  and 
only  23  percent  of  all  the  moneys  were 
spent  on  training. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to 
vote  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  desire  to  speak  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle— I  should  not  say 
aisle,  because  there  are  cosponsors 
from  both  sides.  I  see  no  one  having 
risen.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Exhibit  1 

Trk  Cauformu  Work/Welfabe  Screke 
(David  L.  Kirp) 

("There's  no  use  trying."  said  Alice.  "One 
can't  believe  in  impossible  things." 

"I  daresay  you  haven't  had  much  prac- 
tice," said  the  Queen.  "When  I  was  your 
age,  I  always  did  it  for  half  the  day.  Why, 
sometimes  I  believed  as  many  as  six  impossi- 
ble things  before  breakfast."— Lewis  Carroll, 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.) 

Four  centuries  ago,  plagued  by  mobs  of 
angry  peasants  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, the  French  city  of  Lyon  put  in  place 
its  "vision  of  peace."  That  "vision"  seems 
peculiarly  anachronistic,  for  what  Lyon  did 
bears  marked  resemblance  to  the  schemes 
propounded  by  contemporary  architects  of 
welfare  reform.  The  truly  needy  received 
cash  assistance;  the  sick  got  free  medical  at- 
tention; schools  were  established  to  teach 
basic  literacy,  on  the  theory  that  this  train- 
ing would  make  Its  beneficiaries  more  read- 
ily employable;  and  manufacturers  who  ac- 
cepted poor  children  as  apprentices  received 
a  public  subsidy.  There  was  even  a  version 
of  workf are  for  the  incorrigibles.  which  took 
the  form  of  ditch-digging. 


The  "vision  of  peace"  did  not  bring  an  end 
to  Lyon's  welfare  problem,  even  as  the 
harsh  English  Poor  Laws,  which  originated 
in  the  same  period,  did  not  keep  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  Britain's  population  off 
the  relief  rolls.  But  if  the  grim  historical 
fact  that  economic  and  social  conditions 
have  been  impervious  to  the  best  efforts  of 
tbe  reformers,  mean-spirited  and  kind- 
hearted  alike,  if  neither  the  poorhouse  state 
nor  the  welfare  state  has  been  able  to  bring 
an  end  to  dependency  on  terms  acceptable 
to  the  policy,  the  aspiration  to  revise  the 
long-standing  trend  remains  unchanged. 

"Welfare  is  a  public  business,"  Gilbert 
Steiner  observed  some  years  ago  in  "The 
State  of  Welfare,"  whose  liquidation  under 
honorable  conditions  has  been  a  stated  goal 
of  America's  political  leaders  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon."  Nothing  lias 
changed  since;  were  be  writing  today, 
Steiner  could  simply  substitute  Reagan's 
name  for  Nixon's.  Although  there  has  been 
much  debate  over  the  particulars  of  policy, 
in  its  essentials  the  statecraft  of  welfare 
seems  hardly  to  have  advanced.  From  Roo- 
sevelt's time  until  our  own,  the  disputants 
have  engaged  in  an  endless  paraphrase  of 
the  famous  exchange  between  P.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald and  Ernest  Hemingway,  with  some 
experts  arguing  that  the  poor  are  different 
from  us.  others  Insisting  that  the  real  dif- 
ference is  that  they  simply  have  less  money. 

Welfare  is  an  arena  littered  with  failed  in- 
novations, the  best  analyses  of  whch  bear 
such  disheartening  titles  as  "Why  is  Wel- 
fare So  hard  to  Reform?"  and  "The  Elusive 
Consensus."  The  rhetoric  of  policy  has 
evolved  from  the  moral  language  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  economists'  language  of  incen- 
tives and  back  again.  Policy  strategy  at  the 
federal  level  has  shifted  from  the  public 
works  programs  of  the  1930s  to  the  social 
workers'  emphasis  on  "caseworking"  the  in- 
digent out  of  poverty  which  formed  the 
dominant  vision  of  the  Great  Society,  to  the 
economists 'efforts  to  calibrate  what  level  of 
support  would  offer  both  adequate  assist- 
ance and  an  incentive  to  work.  More  recent- 
ly, there  has  been  a  single-minded  focus  on 
cost-cutting. 

Even  with  these  transformations,  even  the 
considerable  intellectual  journey  from  Mi- 
chael Harrington's  "The  Other  America"  to 
Charles  Murray's  "Losing  Groimd"  that  we 
have  travelled  in  just  two  decades,  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  character  of  both  the 
workforce  and  the  dependent  population 
have  led  to  a  continuous  expansion  of  the 
welfare  rolls,  a  pattern  largely  unresponsive 
to  the  normal  economic  cycles.  Though  the 
politicians'  lexicon  still  features  "solution" 
as  its  favorite  word,  what  we  have  learned  is 
how  hard  it  is  to  tamper  with  the  conditions 
of  the  marketplace  and,  simultaneously, 
with  the  calculus  of  individual  response. 
Neither  the  economists'  vision  of  cash 
grants  coupled  with  Inducements  to  work 
nor  the  moralists'  single-minded  hope  of 
character-building  can  alone  transform  wel- 
fare dei>endency. 

Yet  in  seeming  disregard  of  history,  and 
the  odds,  states  are  busily  testing  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  ancient  problem  of  work 
and  welfare.  Invited  to  experiment  by  1981 
federal  legislation,  most  states  have  com- 
bined the  rhetoric  of  obligation  with  the  re- 
ality of  new  work  requirements  and  services. 
Change  has  been  embraced  cautiously  for 
the  most  part,  with  small  programs  being 
closely  watched.  Some  states  have  insisted 
that  recipients  work  for  their  welfare  keep; 
others  have  developed  sequences  that  com- 
mence with  instruction  in  how  to  find  a  Job 


and  continue,  for  those  who  remain  un- 
placed, with  short-term  mandatory  public 
employment.  Certain  initiatives  amount  to 
little  more  than  forcbig  the  poor  to  do  the 
drudge-work;  these  are  twentieth-century 
versions  of  ditch-digging  in  Lyon.  But  else- 
where, most  notably  in  BAaasachusetts  and 
California,  the  combination  of  generous 
benefits,  sophisticated  education  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  child  care  adds  up  to 
something  that,  though  no  elixir,  holds  real 
if  modest  promise. 

In  economic  terms,  the  contemporary  wel- 
fare dilemma  may  be  phrased  this  way:  How 
does  government  provide  a  reasonable  level 
of  benefits  and  maintain  incentives  to  work, 
both  regarded  as  good  things,  without 
spending  at  politically  unacceptable  levels? 
For  all  the  economists'  diligent  attempts  to 
devise  effective  incentive  formulas,  the  con- 
ventional response  is  that  this  dilemma 
cannot  be  resolved,  since  the  goals  them- 
selves are  mutually  exclusive.  The  best  of 
the  new  programs  abandon  the  idea  of  work 
incentives  as  unworkable  because  of  the 
constraints  of  cost  and  levels  of  support.  In- 
stead of  persuasion,  they  link  benefits  with 
work  or  training  requirements.  In  the  short 
run,  this  approach  which  requires  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  of  public  dollars,  for 
training  is  costly.  Yet  if  It  succeeds  in 
movbig  individuals  more  quickly  off  welfare, 
and  moving  them  off  for  longer  periods,  it 
makes  economic  sense. 

The  dilemma  of  welfare  Is  normative  as 
well  as  economic;  How  does  one  devise  a 
system  that  helps  the  needy  without  also  re- 
warding Indolence  or  folly?  Liberals  have 
shied  away  from  Imposing  their  own  norms 
of  behavior  and  Inflicting  punishment  on  In- 
dividuals who  violate  those  norms.  For  their 
part,  conservatives  have  stressed  the  moral 
importance  of  sanctions,  both  to  prevent 
welfare  abuse  anJ  to  preserve  the  legitimacy 
of  the  institution  itself.  The  exemplary  new 
programs  seek  to  resolve  this  tension  by 
combining  high  levels  of  support  with  sanc- 
tions lor  those  who  break  the  rules. 

GAIN,  NO  PAIN 

Among  these  welfare  plans,  California's 
GAIN  (Greater  Avenues  to  Independence), 
adopted  in  1985,  has  attracted  the  great  at- 
tention. California  has  built  on  an  already 
ample  benefits  scheme,  the  most  generous 
of  any  state  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It 
has  borrowed  the  most  plausible  Ideas  being 
tried  elsewhere,  adding  a  few  innovations  of 
its  own.  The  GAIN  plan  concentrates  on  an 
estimated  190,000  welfare  recipients,  slight- 
ly more  than  one-third  of  the  adults  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  comprising  mostly  mothers 
with  school-age  children;  others  who  are  not 
required  to  participate.  Including  mothers 
of  preschool  youngsters,  may  volunteer.  The 
state's  ambition  sounds  familiar:  to  get 
those  recipients  into  jobs  that  will  keep 
them  permanently  out  of  the  welfare 
system.  But  the  mix  of  strategies  that  Cali- 
fornia has  chosen  is  Impressive  in  Its  variety 
as  well  as  In  its  attentlveness  to  Important 
differences  in  the  abilities  and  backgrounds 
of  would-be  job  seekers. 

An  initial  screening  wlrmows  out  the  non- 
English  speakers  on  the  welfare  rolls,  pro- 
viding them  with  English  language  Instruc- 
tion before  their  Job  searches  commence. 
Welfare  recipients  are  also  differentiated  on 
the  basis  of  their  past  work  histories.  Be- 
cause, as  recent  studies  of  the  duration  of 
stays  on  welfare  conclude,  those  who  have 
held  a  job  during  the  last  two  years  can 
most  easily  be  placed,  they  are  initially  en- 
rolled in  a  three  month  "job  club,"  where 
they  brush  up  on  the  skills  needed  to  get 


inside  an  employer's  door.  For  a  sizeable 
number  of  recipients,  that  modest  training 
is  all  that  Is  needed.  In  a  San  Diego  experi- 
mental program,  women  who  participated  in 
Job  search  classes  were  30  percent  more 
likely  to  be  employed  six  to  nine  months 
later  than  those  who  did  not  participate. 

Those  who  do  not  find  Jobs  after  the  bil- 
tial  Job  club  have  alternatives  that  include 
up  to  two  years  of  on-the-job  training,  subal- 
dized  private  employment,  and  vocationally 
oriented  community  college.  Their  prefer- 
ences are  critical.  So  too  is  the  commitment 
expected  of  them.  Recipients  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  caseworker  that  binds 
both  the  Individual  and  the  welfare  bu- 
reaucracy; the  legal  Imagery  of  reciprocal 
expectations  Is  quite  deliberate.  Those  who 
have  not  worked  for  more  than  two  years 
skip  the  Job  club  stage,  on  the  theory  that 
their  shortcomings  are  more  basic,  and 
enroll  Immediately  In  a  training  program 
that  fits  their  preferences  and  competen- 
cies. 

Recipients  who  remain  unemployed  after 
having  been  tlirough  a  training  program  are 
required  to  work  for  the  state,  for  no  more 
than  a  year,  In  order  to  pay  off  their  wel- 
fare checks.  This  Is  what  Is  generally  called 
workfare,  but  the  California  variant  Is  a  far 
cry,  at  least  In  aspiration,  from  the  punitive 
schemes  that  conservatives  have  long  advo- 
cated. These  workfare  jobs  are  valued  at  the 
same  hourly  rate  as  the  average  starting 
salary  In  the  sUte,  presently  over  $5.  They 
are  Intended  not  as  busy-work  but  as  prepa- 
ration for  permanent  employment;  Indeed, 
supervisors  are  supposed  to  know  their 
workers  well  enough  to  write  references  for 
them.  Finally,  If  there  Is  still  no  Job  in  sight 
after  a  year  on  workfare,  the  cycle  of  train- 
ing begins  again. 

California  acknowledges  that  more  than 
training  Is  required  If  welfare  mothers  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  what's  being  of- 
fered. That  Is  why  there  Is  sUte  aid  for  ev- 
erything from  personal  counseling,  designed 
to  ease  the  transition  out  of  the  home,  to 
subsidies  for  commuting.  Most  important, 
and  certainly  most  expensive,  California  will 
spend  at  least  $134  million  annually  (the 
precise  figure  depends  on  actual  use)  to  pur- 
chase after-school  child  care  for  the  off- 
spring of  working  mothers.  This  Is  among 
the  most  ambitious  public  child  care  ven- 
tures since  the  federal  government  got  out 
of  the  nursery  business  after  World  War  II. 
Unlike  programs  In  some  states,  Including 
Massachusetts,  the  California  program  re- 
quires that  every  eligible  welfare  recipient 
participate.  Recipients  who  break  the 
rules— who  do  not  show  up  at  their  workfare 
Job,  for  Instance— are  penalized,  ultimately 
losing  a  fraction  of  their  welfare  checks. 
But  the  idea  behind  the  California  scheme 
Is  not  to  save  money  by  "sanctioning" 
people  off  the  rolls  and  onto  the  streets.  In- 
stead, there  Is  a  delicate  balance  of  expecta- 
tions on  both  sides,  with  penalties  graduat- 
ed to  Induce  compliance  and  elaborate  pro- 
cedural safeguards  Introduced  as  a  hedge 
against  bureaucratic  abuse. 

The  GAIN  program  Is  a  patchwork  of 
policy  Ideas,  all  of  which  have  been  tried 
before  but  never  in  this  combination  and 
never  with  such  generous  promised  support. 
More  noteworthy.  In  light  of  the  acrimoni- 
ous history  of  welfare  reform,  is  the  biparti- 
san support  that  the  plan  has  generated. 
The  emergent  social  policy  consensus  about 
welfare  may  matter  more  than  the  partlcu- 
lara. 


"nOOD  MAMS"  AMD  "UAVI  PAM" 


Welfare  has  long  been  a  favored  terrain 
for  ideologies  of  both  the  left  and  the  right. 
Liberals  have  regularly  liuiited  that  a  wel- 
fare check  is  an  entitlement  that  should 
come  with  no  stringi  attached,  and  have  as- 
sailed the  idea  of  putting  reclpienU  to  work 
as  institutionalized  slavery.  Conservatives 
have  sounded  even  more  demagogic  when 
they  tell  horror  stories  of  ripoff  artlsts- 
"brood  mares,"  in  the  all-too-memorable 
phrase  of  Senator  Russell  Long— who  pick 
up  their  checks  in  gold  Cadillacs. 

On  this  battlefield,  workfare  hss  been 
among  the  conservatives'  favorite  weapons. 
There  has  been  some  confusion  about  who 
Is  supposed  to  benefit,  the  individual  or  the 
society,  and  this  has  given  the  Idea  of  work- 
fare  a  morally  ambiguous  cast.  Workfare 
has  been  presented  both  as  a  way  for  society 
to  get  lu  most  distasteful  Jobs  done  on  the 
cheap  and  as  a  signal  that  It  is  fair  to  re- 
quire the  labor  of  any  able-bodied  adult  who 
makes  a  claim  on  society's  largesse. 

Requirements  that  recipients  work  for 
their  keep  have  been  on  the  books  since  the 
enactment  of  the  federal  Work  Incentive 
(WIN)  program  In  1968.  Those  strictures 
were  designed  primarily  to  cut  costs,  an 
acute  concern  In  light  of  the  elgh^fold  in- 
crease In  the  welfare  rolls  between  1960  and 
1970  and  the  near-universal  reliance  on  wel- 
fare benefits  by  those  eligible  for  them 
during  this  same  period.  "What  America 
needs  now  Is  not  more  welfare  but  more 
workfare,"  Richard  Nixon  declared  at  the 
time.  But  America  got  little  of  either.  Bene- 
fits ceased  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the 
WIN  Job  training  programs  were  never  big 
enough  to  enroll  more  than  a  tiny  fraction 
of  those  who  are  theoretically  obliged  to 
participate,  and  the  promised  child  care 
rarely  materialized.  WIN  quickly  became 
more  a  symbol  than  a  program,  a  way  of 
muting  public  criticism  of  the  welfare 
system  by  Identifying  the  poor  as  needing 
more  than  money  for  their  rehabilitation. 
But  to  the  recipients  themselves— many  of 
whom,  to  the  surprise  of  conservatives,  re- 
garded meaningful  work  as  an  attractive 
idea— the  possibility  of  training  proved  a 

hoax.  

The  inability  of  WIN  to  move  significant 
numbers  of  recipients  Into  a  gainful  employ- 
ment led  careful  observers  such  as  Gilbert 
Steiner  of  the  Brookings  Institution  to 
argue  that  "the  more  realistic  approach  [to 
reform]  would  be  to  accept  the  need  for 
more  welfare  and  to  reject  continued  fanta- 
sizing about  daycare  and  workfare'  as  mira- 
cle cures."  "Ineffective  and  Inoperative"  was 
economist  Henry  Aaron's  verdict.  "To  in- 
spire hard  work  Is  a  laudable  goal,  but  one 
not  likely  to  be  achieved  through  a  work  re- 
quirement without  more  authoritarian  ad- 
ministration than  most  Americans  are  likely 
to  accept." 

In  no  state  were  the  shortcomings  of 
workfare  more  evident  than  In  California, 
one  of  only  three  states  to  put  such  a  plan 
In  place  during  the  1970s.  Though  the  Cali- 
fornia Work  Experience  Program  (CWEP). 
launched  by  Governor  Reagan,  was  sup- 
posed to  deliver  30,000  jobs,  at  lU  peak  it 
managed  only  slightly  more  than  1,000 
placements,  many  of  them  Jobs  Invented  by 
government  itself.  And  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  Reagan  proposal  gave  It  a  hlgiily  par- 
tisan cast.  A  1976  evaluation,  conducted  by 
the  state's  Employment  Development  De- 
partment during  Jerry  Brown's  administra- 
tion,   concluded    without    evident    distress 
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that  CWEP  "did  not  prove  to  be  administra- 
tively feasible  and  practical." 

When  George  Deukmejlan  became  gover- 
nor in  1982.  he  pledged  to  revive  worUare 
on  a  statewide  basis,  but  strong  opposition 
in  the  Democrat-controlled  legislature 
blocked  his  efforts.  Those  who  chaired  the 
key  legislative  committees  damned  the  con- 
cept as  "forced  labor"  and  "sing  for  your 
supper"  and  for  two  years  running  buried 
the  governor's  bill. 

Numbers  partly  explain  how  the  opposi- 
tion bill  lost  its  dominant  position  in  the 
workfare  debate.  During  the  19808,  the  wel- 
fare rolls  grew  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  state's 
population.  Recipients  were  staying  on  wel- 
fare longer  and  were  less  likely  to  report 
any  earnings  from  work.  Welfare  costs,  $1.7 
billion  in  1984-85,  kept  rising  slowly  but  in- 
exorably, fueling  resentment  among  the 
•  voters. 

Polltakers  reported  that  support  for  Prop- 
osition 13,  the  widely  popular  measure  that 
slashed  the  state's  tax  revenue  in  1978, 
came  largely  from  a  desire  to  control  wel- 
fare expenditures.  An  initiative  intended  ex- 
plicitly to  reduce  welfare  stipends  failed  in 
1984,  but  it  was  artless  drafting— the  meas- 
ure would  also  have  cut  medical  benefits  for 
the  elderly— and  not  a  change  in  popular 
preferences  that  sunk  the  measure.  This 
widespread  unhappiness  with  the  existing 
welfare  system  kept  the  pressure  on  the 
politicians  to  do  something. 
Data  from  a  San  Diego  County  workfare 
'  expteriment  were  also  deployed  effectively 
by  those  who  believed  that  work  require- 
ments would  have  a  positive  impact.  The 
findings  themselves  were  mixed.  Workfare, 
as  opposed  to  job  search  workshops,  had 
only  a  modest  effect  on  recipients'  ability  to 
find  work:  and  men  who  participated  in  the 
program  benefited  little.  But  the  positive 
evidence  was  seized  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  reform,  while  their  opponents  made  little 
use  of  the  counterarguments.  Moreover, 
those  enrolled  in  workfare  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  abused  by  the  experience. 
They  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  training 
they  were  getting;  overwhelmingly,  they  be- 
<-  lieved  that  the  work  requirement  was  a  fair 
\  one.  And  though  the  San  Diego  venture  was 
small,  with  only  a  fraction  of  new  welfare 
applicants  required  to  go  through  both  Job 
search  and  workfare.  it  suffered  none  of  the 
administrative  snafus  that  would  have 
branded  workfare  as  itself  administratively 
unworkable. 

THE  GIVE  AND  TAKE  OF  RETORM 

Most  important  to  the  success  of  welfare 
reform  in  California  was  the  transformation 
of  the  issue  from  a  question  of  ideology  to  a 
question  of  interest-group  politics.  If  wel- 
fare is  comprehended  in  ideological  terms— 
as  a  matter  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  on 
the  one  side;  as  a  matter  of  unconditional 
entitlement  on  the  other— then  there  is  no 
room  for  bargaining.  The  genius  of  the  key 
negotiators,  Democratic  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos  and  Republican  Secretary  of  Hesdth 
and  Welfare  David  Swoap,  was  to  develop  a 
set  of  shared  principles  about  what  consti- 
tutes a  Just  welfare  system;  what  then 
became  negotiable  were  the  particulars. 
Using  that  strategy,  Agnos  and  Swoap  al- 
tered the  basic  character  of  the  issue,  build- 
ing a  program  that  borrowed  from  both  lib- 
eral and  conservation  conceptions  of  fair- 
ness. The  critical  shifts  were  the  Democrats' 
wUlingness  to  impose  work  requirements,  in- 
cluding sanctions  that  gave  bite  to  those  re- 
quirements, and  the  Republicans'  willing- 
ness to  underwrite  sizeable  new  training  and 


child  care,  transforming  obligations  into  po- 
tential opportunities. 

The  transformation  of  the  welfare  issue  in 
California  is  not  without  its  ironies.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  reports  of  the  demise  of  a 
welfare  strategy  emphasizing  the  delivery  of 
services  (rather  than  a  guaranteed  income) 
to  the  poor— the  approach  that  was  much  in 
vogue  during  the  1960s— have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  And  it  provides  a  back-door 
route  to  substantial  increases  in  welfare  ex- 
penditure, substantially  redistributing  re- 
sources to  the  poorest  segment  of  the  socie- 
ty. The  intention  of  the  initial  proponents 
of  workforce  was  precisely  the  opposite;  to 
reduce  levels  of  public  spending  by  cutting 
welfare  costs. 

Redefining  the  terms  of  the  welfare-work- 
fare  debate  had  powerful  political  conse- 
quences. Swoap  was  able  to  persuade  Gover- 
nor Deukmejlan  that  workforce  was  not  an 
end  in  itself  but  just  one  among  many  ways 
of  reaching  the  goal  of  lessening  welfare  de- 
pendency. This  shift  led  the  governor  to  em- 
brace a  program  far  more  ambitious  than  he 
had  originally  contemplated;  and  Deukme- 
jlan in  turn  convinced  conservative  Republi- 
can legislators  that  support  for  child  care 
was  not  itself  an  unprincipled  giveaway  but 
the  necessary  political  price  for  building  the 
principle  of  obligation  into  the  welfare 
system. 

California  Democrats  backed  the  bill  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  only  some  of  which  bore 
directly  on  the  desirabUity  of  welfare 
reform.  Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown, 
perhaps  the  state's  most  powerful  Demo- 
cratic official,  embraced  the  GAIN  plan  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  "soft  on  welfare"  ac- 
cusation that  had  made  Democrats  nmning 
in  marginal  districts  politically  vulnerable. 
Liberals  saw  the  measure  as  a  rare  chance 
to  generate  additional  public  money  for  the 
poor.  While  welfare  rights  groups  opposed 
the  legislation  as  "slave  fare,"  the  force  of 
this  objection  was  blunted  by  the  t>acking 
the  bill  received  from  black  and  Hispanic 
legislators.  Those  lawmakers,  whose  con- 
stituents would  be  most  significantly  affect- 
ed by  the  new  program,  concluded  that  the 
right  to  a  welfare  check  was  thin  gruel  if  it 
kept  families  on  welfare  for  entire  life- 
times—indeed, for  generations.  The  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate,  David  Roberti, 
was  cool  to  the  notion  of  workfare,  and 
without  the  backing  the  measure  would 
have  died.  But  Roberti  was  finally  won  over 
by  the  promise  of  child  care  funding,  the 
same  component  of  the  reform  psLckage  that 
was  so  troubling  to  the  governor.  In  the  end, 
coalition  building  isolated  those  Democrats, 
the  only  remaining  "no"  votes,  who  re- 
mained implacably  opposed  to  workfare. 

The  political  particulars  underlying  the 
GAIN  program— the  various  agendas  of  the 
key  actors  and  the  nature  of  the  deal- 
making— are  unique  to  California,  but  the 
outline  of  a  political  consensus  is  more 
broadly  detectable.  Voters'  perceptions  are 
generally  in  line  with  the  thrust  of  the  re- 
forms. Though  welfare  has  never  been  a 
popular  program,  it  is  accepted  as  a  necessi- 
ty. Three  Americans  in  four  believe  that 
those  on  welfare  could  not  manage  without 
it;  a  majority  regards  welfare  as  essential 
transitional  support,  not  a  trap  that  seduces 
people  into  permanent  dependence.  There  is 
also  strong  support  for  coupling  welfare 
training  and  workfare,  using  inducements  to 
foster  autonomy. 

The  states  themselves  have  changed  insti- 
tutionally in  recent  decades.  Legislatures 
are  better  staffed,  and  hence  have  the  re- 
sources to  temper  passions  with  analytic  in- 


sight. State  bureaucracies,  pressed  into  serv- 
ice in  nmning  the  federaUy  mandated  pro- 
grams that  are  the  Great  Society's  legacy, 
have  also  grown  more  adept.  And  the  politi- 
cally shrewd  now  recognize  that  welfare 
reform  can  l>e  a  win-win  game.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  governor  could  claim  after  GAIN 
was  enacted  that  he  had  gotten  his  work- 
fare  program;  poverty  warriors  could  boast 
about  state-of-the-art  training  programs; 
and  child  care  advocates  could  describe 
these  same  reforms  as  a  boon  to  working 
mothers  and  latchkey  children. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
mothers  who  holds  Jobs  outside  the  home 
also  contributes  to  the  consensus  by  nmking 
training  and  work  requirements  seem  less 
onerous.  With  the  majority  of  mothers  of 
school-age  children  employed,  work  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  punishment— at  least  as 
long  as  adequate  chUd  care  provision  is 
made.  While  California  exempts  mothers  of 
preschool  youngsters,  many  states  now  re- 
quire that  they  too  participate  in  workfare. 
That  makes  sense,  again  assuming  daycare 
is  available,  because  these  young  mothers 
are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  job  market. 
Their  periods  on  welfare  are  the  shortest; 
and  in  Massachusetts,  one-fifth  of  welfare 
mothers  with  young  children  have  volun- 
teered for  training. 

Important  also  in  shaping  the  new  consen- 
sus is  the  fact  that  belligerent  voices  no 
longer  dominate  the  debate.  The  last  time 
welfare  reform  was  on  the  national  agenda, 
during  the  early  1970s  when  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  was  taken  up,  its  chief  advo- 
cate was  Richard  Nixon,  whose  embrace  of 
any  otherwise  exemplary  social  iimovation 
made  liberals  edgy  and  distrustful.  Then, 
the  chief  antagonists  were  the  well-orga- 
nized welfare  rights  groups,  which  have 
more  or  less  vanished.  The  shadow  of  the 
urban  riots  loomed  over  the  debates,  leaving 
those  who  relied  on  analysis— or  bargain- 
ing-vulnerable to  the  accusation  of  racism. 

Illustrations  of  the  new  public  civility 
abound.  Two  decades  ago,  Duiiel  P.  Moyni- 
han  was  rebuked  for  focusing  official  atten- 
tion on  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  black 
family,  a  central  concern  of  welfare  policy. 
When  Moynihan  reiterated  essentially  the 
same  theme  last  year  at  Harvard— this  time 
with  data  that,  all  too  depressingly,  con- 
firmed the  worst  of  his  earlier  predictions- 
he  was  voicing  a  wisdom  so  widely  shared 
that  black  groups  themselves  were  insisting 
upon  it.  The  appearance  of  Losing  Ground 
has  evoked  pointed  and  on  the  whole  quite 
persuasive— but  invariably  mannerly— re- 
Joinders.  It  beggars  the  imagination  to  com- 
template  how  Charles  Murray's  contention 
that  welfare  should  be  eliminated  because  it 
is  debilitating  to  those  whom  it  is  meant  to 
help  would  have  been  received  in,  say,  1970. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the  distance  sep- 
arating the  partisans  has  narrowed  consid- 
erably. From  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, one  is  likely  to  hear  demands  for  effi- 
ciently nm  social  programs  that  use  scarce 
federal  dollars  most  productively;  and  con- 
cern for  the  moral  dimensions  of  welfare,  its 
potentially  devastating  impact  on  character, 
is  no  longer  the  exclusive  province  of  one  or 
another  faction.  A  Democratic  Congress  and 
a  Republican  president  were  able  in  1981  to 
agree  that  the  states  should  have  greater 
latitude  in  shaping  welfare  programs  to  fit 
their  particular  economic  and  social  circum- 
stances. With  modest  financial  help  from 
Washington,  many  states  have  since  been 
conducting  a  great  natural  experiment. 


OAIMIIfC  OROimD? 


It  is  much  too  soon  to  determine  whether 
this  latest  round  of  welfare  innovations  will 
have  an  impact.  What  matters  most— what 
will  likely  determine  the  fate  of  the  experi- 
ment—are the  terms  in  which  that  evalua- 
tion is  cast. 

There  will,  predictably,  be  political  pres- 
sure to  generate  the  kinds  of  numbers— dol- 
lars saved,  recipients  placed— that  spell  suc- 
cess, even  if  this  means  stretching  the  data. 
In  San  Diego,  for  example,  local  officials 
boast  that  almost  half  the  participants  in 
the  workfare  demonstration  project  found 
jobs.  What  goes  unsaid  is  that  nearly  four- 
fifths  as  many  recipients  were  able  to  locate 
work  on  their  own.  Fiscal  savings.  »2.50  for 
every  dollar  spent,  are  said  to  accompany 
the  San  Diego  experiment;  in  truth,  it  is  the 
recipients  themselves,  not  the  taxpayers, 
who  are  better  off.  Only  by  placing  a  fairly 
high  value  on  the  product  of  workfare.  the 
better-swept  streets  and  better-organized 
government  fUes,  can  society  be  regarded  as 
benefiting,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at 

hand.  ^,       , 

Massachusetts  officials  have  won  national 
attention  by  reporting  that  their  Emp^- 
ment  and  Training  Program— called  ET, 
after  the  Steven  Spielberg  movie- has  re- 
turned 20,000  recipients  to  work  in  three 
years,  saving  the  state  an  estimated  $60  mil- 
lion. But  Massachusetts  is  claiming  credit 
for  every  job  that  welfare  recipients  locate, 
regardless  of  their  participation  in  ET.  and 
is  calculating  its  savings  on  the  assumption 
that  no  one  who  leaves  welfare  ever  returns. 
Extrapolating  from  these  figures  leads  to 
the  unlikely  prediction  that  welfare  itself 
wlU  have  been  eliminated  in  Massachusetts 
by  1990;  reality  will  certainly  be  more 
modest. 

This  kind  of  puffery  has  its  uses.  It  makes 
political  reputations.  It  alters  popular  per- 
ceptions of  the  success  of  welfare  reform- 
perceptions  that  may  matter  more,  in  terms 
of  initial  popular  acceptance,  than  any  set 
of  numbers.  It  also  generates  interest  in 
reform  elsewhere,  as  governors  demand  to 
know  from  their  welfare  commissioners  why 
they  aren't  producing  successes  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  Massachusetts  or  San  Diego.  But 
puffery  carmot   be  sustained   Indefinitely. 
When  the  calipers  of  cost  and  benefit  are 
applied  more  rigorously— and  the  histories 
of  such  programs  as  CETA  and  the  support- 
ed work  experiment  suggest  that  there  will 
be  demands  for  a  rigorous  accounting— the 
contrast  between  expectation  and  reality 
will  lead  some  to  label  the  venture  a  failure. 
In  a  policy  universe  where  the  wish  is 
often  father  to  the  thought,  where  short- 
run  estimates  of  political  advantage  fre- 
quently dictate  policy  decisions— witness  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  budget-balancing 
bill— it  is  easy  to  overseU  the  new  welfare  re- 
forms. If  they  are  worth  attempting,  and 
they  are,  their  true  potential,  measured  in 
terms  of  number  of  Jobs  filled  and  doUars 
saved.  Is  decidedly  limited. 

GAIN  and  Its  counterparts  do  not  create 
new  Jobs  but  only  offer  training  for  what 
the  market  presumably  demands.  WhUe  job 
creation  may  not  be  much  needed  In  a  state 
such  as  Massachusetts,  where  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  among  the  lowest  In  the 
country,  things  are  likely  to  be  different 
elsewhere.  There  Is,  after  all,  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  Individuals  that  an  economy 
built  on  the  Idea  of  a  permanent  labor  sur- 
plus can  absorb.  Pressed  to  explain  where 
the  retooled  welfare  recipients  wlU  find 
work  backers  of  CallfomU's  GAIN  plan 
contend  that  the  labor  force  will  contract 


over  the  next  fifteen  years.  They  also  argue 
that  the  Increased  supply  of  skilled  workers 
will  create  Its  own  demand  and— different- 
ly—that  there  already  exlsU  a  sizable 
number  of  Jobs,  uncounted  by  the  employ- 
ment census.  About  the  nature  and  number 
of  these  jobs  or  the  likelihood  that  ex-wel- 
fare recipients  wlU  f  lU  them,  the  backers  are 

vague. 

Moreover,  focusing  on  all  welfare  reclpl- 
enU  as  potentially  employable,  rather  than 
on  a  subset  of  this  population,  may  miss  the 
mark.    A    recent    University    of   Michigan 
study  sheds  new  light  on  the  dynamics  of 
welfare.   Between   1969  and   1978,   half  of 
those  who  needed  any  welfare  support  were 
on  the  rolls  for  two  years  or  less.  For  such 
Individuals,  who  usually  enter  the  system 
after  a  family  breakup  or  other  personal 
crisU,  expedienU  such  as  the  job  club  may 
shorten  these  stays  on  welfare  by  a  few 
months;  that  is  certainly  an  idea  worth  test- 
ing. Some  longer-term  recipienU,  particular- 
ly those  in  their  mld-to-late-twenties,  have 
the  best  chance  of  finding  work;  they  too 
are  likely  candidates  for  assistance.  Those 
who  are  on  the  rolls  for  at  least  eight  years 
In  a  given  decade— only  17.5  percent  of  all 
welfare  recipients  over  that  entire  period 
but  half  the  welfare  population  at  any  one 
time— constitute  at  once  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity and  the  most  formidable  challenge. 

Some  recipiente  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
hold  a  Job.  no  matter  how  much  they  are 
pushed  to  try.  Were  It  otherwise,  the  nig- 
gardly welfare  benefits  provided  by  states 
such  as  Alabama  and  Texas  would  have  far 
fewer  takers.  For  these  Individuals,  endless 
exhortations  to  work  become  harassmenU. 
More  generally,  except  for  efforts  to  help 
those  whose  tenure  on  welfare  wiU  likely  be 
relatively  brief  in  any  event,  the  success  of 
these  ventures  depends  on  the  states'  will- 
ingness to  make  substantial  budgetary  com- 
mitments. The  WIN  program  sets  a  discour- 
aging precedent,  and  there  are  countless  il- 
lustrations of  government  at  all  levels  turn- 
ing successful  pUot  projects  Into  failed  oper- 
ational programs  by  diluting  the  amount  of 
support.  States  such  as  California  and  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  wUllng  to  invest  heavily 
in  career  instruction  and  child  care.  (That 
willingness  remains  untested  in  California, 
where  big  budgetary  commitments  are  a 
year  off.)  How  likely  is  it,  though,  that 
Texas  and  Alabama  will  follow? 

If  these  work-welfare  programs  are  under- 
funded, the  fragile  political  consensus  will 
break  down,  for  liberal  support  depends  on 
providing  training  and  child  care,  and  con- 
servative enthusiasm  depends  on  measura- 
ble success,  both  of  which  carry  a  price  tag. 
And  if  the  new  program  is  administered  too 
harshly— if  substantial  numbers  of  recipi- 
ents are  removed  from  the  rolls;  If  the  tac- 
tics to  push  people  into  jobs  are  perceived  as 
coercive;  if  child  care  arrangements  are  In- 
adequate; if  recipiente  are  forced  out  of 
part-time  Jobs  and  education  programs  onto 
workfare-lt  will  quickly  fall  out  of  favor. 
The  long  history  of  work  programs  in  this 
country  and  England  speaks  volumes  to  the 
politically  tolerable  limlte  of  coercion.  The 
Reagan  administration's  heavy-handed  ef- 
forts to  force  disabled  individuals  back  off 
the  SSI  program— the  hardship  stories  and 
suicides  that  this  brought  about-produced 
the  strongest  congressional  condemnation 
of  any  policy  of  this  administration.  A  work- 
welfare  plan  that,  upon  inspection,  ap- 
peared to  be  managed  by  Draco  would  evoke 
a  comparably  hostile  reaction. 

Even    if    these    reforms   are    adequately 
funded  and  humanely  managed,  the  welfare 


system  may  prove  Incapable  of  negotiating 
the  training  contracts  and  providing  the 
services  that  are  needed.  No  two  welfare  re- 
cipients   are    alike;    their    famUy    circum- 
stances,  needs.  abUitles,   and  motivations 
vary   enormously.   At   the   Individual   caae 
level,  it  will  take  professionals  of  conalder- 
able  talent  and  tact  to  match  the  opportuni- 
ties to  Individuals,  assuring  that  the  con- 
tracts  do  not  become   mere   exercises   In 
standard  form  draftsmanship.   While  wel- 
fare bureaucrats  know  how  to  write  cheo^ 
and  monitor  cheating,  they  have  not  been 
asked  to  assume  career  counseling  recponsl- 
blllties  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  no  insult  to 
wonder  whether  they  are  fit  for  this  taak.    •" 
At  the  aggregate  level,  the  effort  to  co- 
ordinate state  and  county  activities  in  order 
to  assure  a  modiciun  of  uniformity,  and  the 
very  different  effort  to  link  training,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare— historically  distinct  bu- 
reaucratic turfs— promise  to  be  a  demanding 
management  task.  UntU  now,  many  welfare 
agencies  have  had  a  hard  time  counting 
their  constituencies,  let  alone  attending  to 
their  particularized  needs.  What  is  more, 
whether  the  Job  training  programs  and  com- 
munity colleges  that  have  been  conscripted 
into  this  welfare  reform  can  sucoeflsfully 
handle  a  clientele  substantially  different 
from  what  they  are  used  to  Is  far  from  ccr- 
Uln.  The  success  reported  In  MassachusetU 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  its  essentially 
voluntary  program  attracte  the  most  moti- 
vated recipients.   In  mandatory   programs 
such  as  CallfomU's.  there  are  t)Ound  to  be 
proportionately  fewer  successes. 

These  potential  pitfalls  are  the  familiar 
stuff  of  failed  social  expertmente.  of  great 
hopes  dashed  In  implementation.  Programs 
like  GAIN  and  ET  make  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  both  the  bureaucracy  and  the  re- 
cipienU. Those  demands  may  go  unsatisfied; 
perhaps  they  cannot  be  satisfied. 


OFPORTXmiTY  vs.  PUKISHIIIHT 

If,  despite  thee  formidable  odds,  the  new 
welfare  ventures  are  eventually  regarded  as 
a  success,  the  reason  will  have  more  to  do 
with  a  transformation  In  social  values  than 
with  program  specifics.  The  idea  underlying 
the  old  workfare  programs  is  that  working 
means  paying  off  one's  debt  to  government. 
The  new  Idea  U  to  regard  government  as  a 
surrogate  for  society,  which  Is  conscripting 
those  able  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good. 

One  way  to  describe  this  shift  U  to  borrow 
the  juridical  language  of  rlghte  and  obliga- 
tions. "Programs  should  try  to  assure  recipi- 
ente the  same  balance  of  rlghte  and  obliga- 
tions that  non-dependent  people  face  In 
their  daily  lives."  writes  Lawrence  Mead. 
The  aspiration  is  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
dividual—to make  "recipiente  accept  some 
responsibility  for  their  own  situation." 

That  model  Is  intended  to  restore  what 
Mead  (echoing  a  great  many  other  conserva- 
tive thinkers)  describes  as  the  "authority* 
of  government.  The  California  experiment 
has  a  subtly,  but  ImportanUy.  different  as- 
piration: to  make  obUgatlon  Itself  less  a  pu- 
nitive than  a  positive  idea— an  opportuni- 
ty—as well  as  an  aspect  of  the  norm  of  reci- 
procity. The  hierarchical  model  means  to  in- 
tegrate the  least  well-off  by  the  imposition 
of  authority.  The  reciprocal  approach,  ex- 
emplified In  the  contractual  bargaining  that 
Ues  at  the  heart  of  the  California  plan, 
means  to  restore  connections  between  the 
society  and  ite  moat  marginal  members.  It 
Identifies  the  necessity  of  participation  as 
an  element  of  that  minimum  social  connec- 
tion, a  way  of  fostering  the  most  rudlmenU- 
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ry  understanding  of  the  values  of  the  Amer- 
ican community.  It  speaks  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  membership  in  the  society,  not 
Just  the  obligations  attendant  to  accepting 
society's  largesse.  In  this  respect,  the  new 
welfare  models  can  claim  Tocqueville, 
rather  than  Burke,  as  their  intellectual  god- 
father. They  more  closely  resemble  propos- 
tis  for  universal  service  than  ditch-digging 
in  Lyon;  for  everyone,  after  all,  is  a  benefici- 
ary of  society's  largesse. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  cynical  about  all 
this.  "First,  you  figure  out  what  kind  of  be- 
havior is  In  society's  interest,"  writes  sociol- 
ogist Christopher  Jencks.  "Then  you  define 
such  behavior  as  'good.'  Then  you  argue 
that  good  behavior,  while  perhaps  disagree- 
able in  the  short  run.  is  in  the  long-run  in- 
terest of  those  who  engage  in  it."  Nor  Is  it 
coincidental  that  welfare  recipients  and  not 
eighteen-year-olds  are  the  first  'benefici- 
aries" of  this  rethinking.  Nonetheless,  the 
way  this  society  defines  its  commitment  to 
the  least  weU-off  describes  a  critical  aspect 
of  the  moral  polity.  Punitive  programs,  like 
old-fashioned  workfare,  are  intended  to 
shape  up  deviants,  whether  they  be  delin- 
quents or  drug  addicts  or  those  on  the  dole. 
They  are  designed  by  "us"  for  "them"  and 
evince  a  greater  interest  in  controlling  than 
in  comprehending.  Pure  benefits  plans, 
which  envision  those  on  welfare  as  distinc- 
tive in  their  helplessness,  capable  only  of 
being  sustained  by  infusions  of  cold  cash 
that  they  cannot  earn  on  their  own,  are 
more  benevolently  motivated.  But  the  un- 
derlying assumption,  that  "we"  are  taking 
care  of  "them,"  is  much  the  same.  Charles 
Murray  is  right  in  his  observation  that,  by 
focusing  on  cash  transfers,  "we— meaning 
the  not  poor  and  the  un-disadvantaged— 
changed  the  rules  of  their  world.  Not  our 
world,  just  theirs."  By  contrast,  programs 
like  GAIN  presume  that  a  sizeable  number 
of  adults  on  welfare  need  neither  discipline 
nor  handouts  but  tangible  opportunities  to 
develop  their  talent.  We  can  readily  enough 
see  ourselves  in  that  situation,  particularly 
in  the  volatile  economic  circumstances  of 
the  present — even  as  it  was  easy  enough 
fifty  years  ago  for  the  architects  of  the 
WPA  to  imagine  themselves  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  the  Depression.  The  new  work/wel- 
fare policy  is  aimed  at  individuals  who,  it  is 
assumed,  already  share  the  basic  values  of 
the  polity. 

This  approach  to  welfare  reform  will 
never  remove  all  ablebodied  recipients  from 
the  welfare  rolls;  indeed,  it  may  ultimately 
reach  only  a  minority  of  those  who  receive  a 
welfare  check.  And  because  training  pro- 
grams are  costly,  society  may  not  save  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  in  an  important 
sense,  this  is  beside  the  point.  Even  if  many 
of  those  who  participate  in  the  GAINs  and 
the  ETs  discover  that  education,  training. 
and  workfare  do  not  always  speedily  result 
in  paying  Jobs,  at  least  they  are  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  independence,  for  full  mem- 
bership in  the  society,  though  not  necessari- 
ly winning  it.  And  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  out  of  their  homes,  learning  some  skill, 
and  participating  in  the  society,  should  help 
break  the  cycle  of  dependency  and  despond- 
ency characteristic  of  long-term  welfare  re- 
cipients. While  that  is  hardly  the  attain- 
ment of  Lyon's  "vision  of  peace,"  it  is  surely 
a  happier  outcome  than  any  of  the  familiar 
alternatives. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

D  1700 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STENins]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiocLES).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RoU  CaU  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 
YEAS-55 


Andrews 

Eacleton 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

BenUen 

Glenn 

MiteheU 

Biden 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Blnsmman 

Orassley 

MurkowsU 

Boren 

HarUn 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thunnond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Long 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-40 

Abdnor 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Annstrons 

Helms 

Quayle 

Ronrhwltz 

Boilings 

Roth 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Bymmn 

East 

Lugar 

Trible 

Evans 

ICattlngly 

Wallop 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Gorton 

NicUes 

Zorinsky 

Granun 

Nunn 

Hecht 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Domenlci 

Hawkins 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

tfathlas 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1815)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1720 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 


there  will  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening.  We  will  start  fairly  early  to- 
morrow morning.  I  hope  there  may  be 
some  time  remaining  if  there  are  any 
amendments  accepted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate  so  we  hear  what  the  major- 
ity leader  Is  saying?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains 
on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
total  of  9  hours  and  13  minutes  remain 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  we  might  go  an- 
other hour,  but  without  votes  if  there 
is  someone  who  wishes  to  talk  on  the 
resolution  or  offer  amendments  that 
might  be  accepted. 

I  am  advised  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  be  offered  this  evening 
on  this  side.  I  am  not  certain  about 
the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

StnTORT  OF  THK  WXICKXR/ANDRXWS 
AMXHSlIXirr  POR  NIH 

Mr.  HEF  JN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  friends  and  colleagues.  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker  of  Connecticut  and 
Senator  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  in  sponsoring  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolu- 
tion which  would  increase  fimding  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Funding  for  medical  research 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  far  too  vital  a  program  to 
suffer  further  drastic  budget  cuts. 

The  budget  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  provides  too  little  support 
for  the  6,000  new  and  competing  re- 
search grants  that  we  worked  so  hard 
to  establish  over  the  past  2  years.  If 
we  do  not  provide  adequate  funding 
for  these  NIH  grants,  we  will  harm  the 
Nation's  effort  to  combat  disease  and 
improve  the  health  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  have  wrestled  with 
numerous  legislative  problems  since 
the  second  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress convened  in  January.  Undoubt- 
edly, we  will  face  many  more  problems 
this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
feel  the  need  to  discuss  a  problem  that 
this  year  will  affect  930,000  Ameri- 
cans, and  will  take  the  lives  of  472,000 
Americans  by  New  Years  Eve,  1986. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  disease  which 
is  being  attacked  through  grants  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
want  to  talk  about  a  disease  which 
does  not  recognize  or  acknowledge  the 
problems  that  Government  has  with 
its  finances.  A  disease  which  knows  no 
boimdaries.  It  is  apolitical.  It  will  con- 
tinue cutting  its  inexorable  swathe 
through  the  lives  of  Americans  regaJtl- 
less  of  Medicare  cuts,  defense  budgets. 


or  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  The  dis- 
ease is  cancer. 

I  need  not  remind  Members  of  this 
body  that  fiscal  year  1987  poses  a 
fiscal  problem  more  severe  than  any 
previously  faced  by  the  Government. 
With  rare  exceptions,  no  Government 
program  has  been  spsired  the  effects 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
already  lost  $54  million  in  the  first 
round  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
budget  cuts.  Thus,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  has  been  reduced  from  the  origi- 
nal $1,258  to  $1,204  billion.  This  will 
result  in  numerous  significant  cuts  in 
the  National  Cancer  Institutes'  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  im- 
portant research  through  grants  from 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  is  being 
carried  on  at  several  imiversities,  hos- 
pitals, and  research  institutes.  Re- 
search particularly  crucial  to  our  ef- 
forts to  conquer  cancer  is  being  done 
at  the  University  of  South  Alabama  in 
Mobile,  the  Southern  Research  Insti- 
tute in  Birmingham,  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  in  Birmingham. 

The  magnitude  of  the  financial  sup- 
port from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  Alabama  institutions  has 
been  tremendous  and  has  allowed 
great  progress  to  be  made  Countless 
millions  of  dollars  in  research  grants 
have  been  awarded  to  these  Alabama 
institutions,  which  would  suffer  a 
direct  adverse  effect  from  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  resolution  as  it  is 
currently  constructed. 

These  institutions  in  Alabama  are 
well  known  throughout  the  world  for 
their  important  contributions  to 
cancer  research.  One  of  the  true  flag- 
ships of  cancer  research  is  the  Cancer 
Core  Center  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Birmingham,  which  is  among 
the  three  top  U.S.  centers  for  cancer 
research.  The  UAB  Center,  one  of  the 
first  centers  recognized  by  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute,  has  experienced 
remarkable  growth.  It  has  developed 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  re- 
sources for  basic  science  and  clinical 
care  in  the  Southeast,  and  is  now  a  re- 
gional, national,  and  international  re- 
soiuxe  for  patient  care  and  research. 

Other  important  research  through 
grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama  in  Mobile. 
Scientists  at  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  are  experimenting  with  one 
of  the  most  exciting  procedures  In  the 
chronicles  of  cancer  research  history. 
These  scientists  have  developed  a 
series  of  monoclonal  antibodies  that 
win  esUbllsh  a  serum  screening 
method  for  the  early  detection  of 
cancer.  In  the  treatment  of  colorectal 
cancer,  early  detection  Is  the  key. 
These  tremendous  strides  that  have 
been  made  at  the  University  of  South 
Alabama  with  respect  to  the  early  di- 


agnosis and  treatment  of  cancer  must 
not  and  cannot  be  interrupted. 

Additionally,  research  crucial  to  our 
efforts  to  conquer  cancer  Is  being  done 
at  the  Southern  Research  Institute  In 
Birmingham.  This  outstanding  facility 
has  gained  a  worldwide  reputation  for 
Its  efforts  In  the  fight  against  cancer. 
A  number  of  the  drugs  now  In  use 
against  this  dreaded  disease  were  de- 
veloped In  the  laboratories  at  the 
Southern  Research  Institute.  It  has 
experienced  steady  growth  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  diverse  scientif- 
ic capabilities  and  the  highest  level  of 
technological  expertise.  Southern  re- 
search scientists  are  also  studying  the 
possible  killing  effect  that  DNA-pro- 
teln  cross-linking  Induced  by  alkaylat- 
Ing  drugs  has  on  cancerous  cells. 

Mr.  President,  the  cancer  research 
activities  I  have  just  described  are  es- 
sential to  our  effort  to  combat  cancer. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institutes  budget 
should  be  cut.  The  dynamic  process 
against  cancer  cannot  survive  abrupt 
reductions,  program  cancellations,  and 
across-the-board  disruptions  in  person- 
nel. Cancer  has  no  respect  for  man's 
other  problems,  and  continues  to  drain 
energies  and  resources  of  our  Nation 
and  Its  people  to  the  tune  of  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  a  year  In  lost  wages. 
Jobs,  and  medical  costs. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  funds  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated during  the  past  15  years  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  repre- 
sent the  most  productive  health  and 
medical  research  Investment  our 
Nation  has  ever  made  for  Its  citizens. 
In  the  short  span  of  those  few  years, 
more  progress  has  been  made  against 
cancer— man's  most  complex  and  de- 
termined health  and  medical  enemy— 
than  In  all  of  previous  history.  Of 
course,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  cannot  minimize  the  Importance  of 
deficit  reduction.  However.  In  consid- 
ering the  budget  for  cancer  research, 
we  need  to  consider  the  tremendous 
physical  consequences  of  disrupting 
the  cancer  program.  As  I  stated  earli- 
er, cancer  costs  this  Nation  $40  billion 
every  year.  That  cost  Is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  national  deficit.  It  will 
not  be  reduced  If  we  lessen  our  efforts 
In  fighting  cancer.  On  the  contrary, 
we  will  reduce  and  eliminate  the  cost 
only  by  capitalizing  on  the  great 
strides  made  as  a  result  of  the  Invest- 
ments In  cancer  research  over  the  past 
15  years.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  tremendous  advances 
that  we  are  seeing  In  cancer  research 
now  are  historic.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  momentum  now. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  cancer 
research  has  helped  bring  the  number 
of  lives  saved  from  cancer  from  1  In  3, 
just  a  few  years  ago.  to  1  In  2  today. 

To  really  appreciate  and  understand 
the  phenomenon  of  progress  against 
cancer.  It  Is  Important  to  accept  the 


fact  that  cancer  Is  a  basic  biological^ 
process.  There  are  billions  of  cells  in 
the  human  organism.  Every  one  of 
them  has  a  control  mechanism  dictat- 
ing when  it  will  divide,  how  frequent- 
ly, when  It  will  stop,  or  start  division. 
At  some  point  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
heredity.    Influence    of    carcinogens, 
lifestyles,   environment,   aging,   some 
cells  lose  their  ability  to  reproduce  in 
their  normal  programmed  way.  This 
loss  of  control  becomes  cancer.  There- 
fore, one  might  say  that  understand- 
ing cancer  and  its  process  is  to  under- 
stand life  and  its  process.  It  Is  a  tall 
order,  but  significant  Inroads  are  being 
made.  The  genius  of  man  Is  slowly,  but 
decisively  stripping  away  the  mystery 
of  those  phenomena  through  research, 
and  the  fruits  of  that  research  are  rep- 
resented In  the  design  of  new  ways  to 
attack  the  disease,  with  Increasing  suc- 
cess. 

Based  on  new  knowledge  of  cancer 
biology,  major  efforts  are  under  way 
to  prevent  cancer,  to  reverse  the 
cancer  process  by  nudging  a  trans- 
formed cell  back  to  normal;  to  employ 
the  network  of  our  Immune  system  to 
defend  against  cancer:  to  refine  treat- 
ment and  destroy  more  selectively 
cancer  cells;  and  to  block  metastasis— 
the  ability  of  cancer  cells  to  spread 
and  kill.  The  Investment  In  basic  re- 
search made  possible  by  the  National 
Cancer  Program  has  led  us  today  to  an 
unprecedented  understanding  of  the 
cancer  cell. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  body,  I  certainly  imderstand  our 
Nation's  fiscal  dilemma.  No  one  can 
envy  our  role  in  tlp-toelng  through  the 
deficit  reduction  minefield  on  our  way 
to  allocating  our  limited  national  re- 
sources to  real  needs,  such  as  the  fight 
against  cancer.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  the  power  to  prevent 
unwise  applications  of  cost  cutting 
measures. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  abandon  our  ef- 
forts to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  now.  We 
must  move  forward  and  provide  as 
much  fimds  as  we  possibly  can  to  sup- 
port the  extraordinary  research  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
I  urge  this  body  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  funds  for  cancer  re- 
search. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

anmua  asvEirux  srabimo  prooram 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Joined  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moywihan,  In  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  provide  $4.6  billion  In  budget 
authority  for  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program.  This  amendment 
proposed  that  this  amount  be  avail- 
able if  the  Finance  Committee  acts  to 
reauthorize  the  program  and  Identifies 
revenues  to  offset  the  Increase  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays. 

This  amendment  would  have  assiu*ed 
the  authorizing  committee  the  head- 
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room  and  flexibility  which  it  needs  to 
address  the  continuation  of  a  program 
vital  to  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. It  did  not  mandate  a  tax  increase 
and  did  not  increase  the  deficit.  It 
would  have  allowed  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee the  leeway  needed  to  address 
the  issue  of  continuing  the  program  at 
its  current  level.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  fair  way  to  go  at  this  time. 

While  the  amendment  did  not  speci- 
fy the  revenue  sources  with  which  the 
additional  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays would  be  offset,  it  is  not  this  Sen- 
ator's intent  nor  desire  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  of  the  individual  citizen.  I 
would  not  support  any  move  to  pay  for 
this  program  by  raising  personal 
income  taxes.  I  believe  that  there  are 
other  ways  we  can  get  the  needed  rev- 
enues. 

Certainly  a  minimum  corporate  tax 
is  worth  serious  consideration.  It  is 
simply  not  right  nor  fair  for  profitable 
American  corporations  to  avoid  paying 
their  share  of  taxes.  We  must  look  at 
the  ways  they  achieve  this  and  stop 
their  skillful  and  technically  legal  ma- 
nipulations of  the  tax  code. 

Let's  look  at  the  tax  record  of  some 
of  our  largest  corporations.  In  1983 
General  Dynamics  received  DOD  con- 
tracts totaling  $6.6  billion;  they 
showed  a  profit  that  same  year  of 
$492.5  million  yet  paid  nothing  in  cor- 
porate income  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

General  Electric  had  $4.5  billion  in 
DOD  contracts  in  1983;  made  a  profit 
of  $2.4  billion  but  paid  no  dollars  in 
corporate  income  tax. 

My  point  here  is  that  there  are  ways 
in  which  we  can  raise  the  revenues 
needed  for  vital  programs  like  Reve- 
nue Sharing  without  increasing  the  in- 
dividual income  tax. 

Revenue  Sharing  is  critical  to  the 
State  and  local  governments.  For  as 
many  as  77  percent  of  the  39.000  local 
governments  in  our  50  States,  revenue 
sharing  represents  the  only  form  of 
Federal  assistance  they  receive.  The 
majority  of  these  towns,  cities,  and 
counties  are  so  small  that  they  have 
less  than  10,000  people  living  within 
their  jurisdictions.  These  governments 
have  necessary  community  services 
which  they  must  provide  and,  to  do  so, 
must  rely  on  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  to  pay  for  those  services. 
Without  revenue  sharing  many  towns, 
cities  and  counties  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  essential  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection services.  Their  ability  to  serve 
the  public  will  be  severely  impaired  if 
this  program  is  not  continued  at  its 
current  level. 

Since  1981,  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  re- 
duced by  about  40  percent.  In  the  face 
of  these  cuts  local  governments  need 
the  flexibility  offered  by  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  to  respond  to  these 
•reductions.  I  believe  we  can  certainly 


help  these  local  governments  and  pre- 
vent additional  loss  of  services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  re- 
state there  wlU  be  no  further  votes 
this  evening.  I  am  advised  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  would  like  to  start  tomor- 
row with  about  9  hours  remaining  or  9 
hours  and  10  or  11  minutes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  request,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  6  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNWISE  TO  JUNK  SALT  LIMITS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
press  accounts  we  are  reading  are  cor- 
rect, the  President  may  have  decided 
this  year,  as  last,  to  remain  in  compli- 
ance with  SALT  II;  specifically,  by  dis- 
mantling two  Poseidon  submarines  so 
as  to  compensate  for  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Trident  boat. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  heated  rhetoric 
on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
add  to  it.  even  though  I  deeply  hope 
that  this  is  what  the  President  is  going 
to  do.  Instead,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  add  to  our  store  of  facts,  analysis 
and  insight  on  this  issue— with  the 
help  of  some  excellent  computer  stud- 
ies done  for  me  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service. 

These  studies  looked  at  three  possi- 
bilities. First,  that  we  might  stop  dis- 
mantling launchers  for  SALT  reasons. 
Second,  that  we  would  dismantle 
laimchers  and  do  it  by  taking  out  Po- 
seidons— which  is  the  precedent  al- 
ready established  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. And  third,  that  we  would 
comply  by  dismantling;  except  that  we 
would  make  sure  that  we  picked  a  dis- 
mantling strategy  that  worked  the 
best  for  us. 

Let  me  add  that  in  all  three  cases, 
we  would  be  carrying  out  a  most  vigor- 
ous modernization  program,  involving: 
first,  deploying  50  MX  missiles; 
second,  deploying  500  Midgetman  mis- 
siles; third,  converting  194  B-52's  to 
ALCM  carriers;  fourth,  deploying  100 
B-1  bombers;  fifth,  subsequently  con- 
verting those  B-l's  to  ALCM  carriers; 
sixth,  deploying  132  Stealth  bombers; 
and  seventh,  deploying  a  total  of  20 
Trident  submarines  carrying  a  total  of 
480  Trident  II  missiles.  We  are  also 
planning  to  deploy  hundreds  of  land 
attack  sea  launch  cruise  missiles  that 
are  nuclear  armed,  but  these  do  not 
enter  the  discussion  because  they  are 
not  SALT  accountable. 

The  results  of  CRS'  assessments  are 
very  clear  and  elegant.  They  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


If  we  stop  dismantling  forces,  then 
for  a  time  our  arsenal  of  warheads  in- 
creases. Eventually,  however,  we  have 
to  retire  forces  because  of  their  age. 
There  comes  a  point  when  these  re- 
tirements force  our  totals  down,  even 
though  modernization  is  also  going  on 
with  substantial  numbers  of  new 
forces  entering  service.  Looking  at  the 
period  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century,  our  warhead  totals  would 
peak  in  1992,  and  then  decline  to  a 
level  just  a  bit  higher  than  today's. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  this  temporary  gain,  we  can 
compute  average  warheads  per  year 
for  a  condition  in  which  we  observe 
SALT  by  cutting  up  Poseidons  early 
on,  and  a  condition  in  which  we  cease 
to  dismantle  for  SALT  purposes.  In 
the  first  case,  looking  at  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  would  have  an  average  of  11,946 
warheads  per  year.  In  the  second  case, 
an  average  of  12,926  warheads  per 
year.  The  "advantage"  from  destroy- 
ing SALT,  therefore,  is  about  0.8  per- 
cent. 

From  this,  I  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions: First,  we  get  no  useful  perma- 
nent gain  in  our  force  posture  from 
throwing  away  SALT  rules;  and 
second,  the  temporary  gain  available 
to  us  entails  the  risk  of  igniting  an  all- 
out  competition  with  the  Soviets  that 
would  drive  us  far  beyond  the  modern- 
ization programs  we  have  planned.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  pay  to  junk 
the  SALT  limits. 

This  leaves  open  the  question  to 
whether  there  is  an  optimal  strategy 
for  dismantling,  if  we  are  going  to  stay 
with  SALT  for  the  long  term.  I  believe 
there  is  such  a  strategy,  and  that  it  is 
based  on  taking  our  SALT  reductions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  most 
survivable  warheads  for  the  longest 
period  of  time. 

The  mechanics  of  it  are  clear 
enough.  I  alluded  to  them  in  a  speech 
for  the  record  18  months  ago,  and  our 
colleague.  Senator  Nuira,  who  has 
held  a  similar  view  for  at  least  as  long, 
recently  incorporated  them  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  on  SALT  com- 
pliance. 

Specifically,  we  should  not  dismantle 
Poseidons  early  on.  Instead,  we  should 
be  taking  our  cuts  for  as  long  as  we 
can  from  a  mix  of  older  systems  such 
as  Titan  and  Polaris,  or  from  less  sur- 
vivable. less  highly  MIRV'd  weapons, 
such  as  the  Minuteman  III,  specifical- 
ly, from  those  MMIIIs  that  have  the 
Mark  12,  rather  than  the  superior 
Mark  12a  warhead. 

If  we  defer  the  dismantling  of  Posei- 
dons for  as  long  as  it  is  possible,  we 
can  retain  approximately  1.000  SLBM 
warheads  in  service  for  almost  a 
decade.  In  other  words,  we  can  sub- 
stantially increase  the  number  of  sur- 
vivable SLBM  warheads  in  our  forces 
during  this  period,  which  would  take 
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us  to  the  point  at  which  very  highly 
survivable  follow-on  systems  such  as 
Midgetman,  Stealth,  and  more  Trident 
submarines  become  available. 

Putting  it  still  another  way,  if  we 
stop  complying  with  SALT,  then  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000,  we 
would  have  6157  SLBM  warheads  per 
year,  on  the  average.  If  we  comply 
with  SALT  by  dismantling  Poseidons 
early,  the  figure  is  4,850  warheads  per 
year,  on  the  average.  If  we  comply 
with  SALT  by  retaining  Poseidons  as 
long  as  possible,  the  figure  is  5,797. 
Hence,  by  conserving  Poseidons,  we 
can  hold  on  to  94  percent  of  the  maxi- 


mum possible  force  of  warheads  at  sea; 
whereas,  if  we  use  up  Poseidons  fast, 
we  shall  retain  only  79  percent  of  that 
particular  kind  of  survivable  force. 

To  summarize: 

If  the  President  drops  SALT  limits, 
we  get  a  temporary  improvement  in 
the  size  of  our  forces,  which  eventual- 
ly melts  away.  But  even  this  "tempo- 
rary" benefit  could  be  very  costly  in 
deed,  if  the  Soviets  decide  to  push 
their  deployments  to  the  hilt. 

If  the  President  decides  to  comply 
with  SALT,  he  should  realize  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  ways  for  doing 
so.  and  that  some  of  them  look  better 


over  the  long  term  than  others.  Spe- 
cifically, we  should  look  into  an  ap- 
proach which  spares  Poseidon  for  as 
long  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  with  permlBSion,  I  will 
submit  CRS'  tables  for  the  Rbcoko. 
Unfortunately,  the  Record  cannot  re- 
produce graphs,  and  these  are  very 
much  worth  seeing.  Therefore,  my 
office  will  make  available  copies  of  the 
tables  and  graphs  to  any  requesting 
Member,  and  within  our  means,  to  the 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment: 


S.  Con.  Res.  133.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  commend  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence John  N.  McMahon  for  exception- 
ally dlstinsuished  service  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  message  tUso  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  fo^owing 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 


H.R.  1438.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Florida,  to  the  Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahat- 
chee National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Timas  Con- 
vention Act  of  197S  during  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  and  1989; 
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HJl.  3358.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  At- 
lantic Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4353.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  during  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989;  and 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989.  and 
1990  to  carry  out  the  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  dependent  care,  community  serv- 
ices block  grant,  and  community  food  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ERROLLKD  BILL  AMD  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:33  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  biU  and 
joint  resolution: 

HJl.  1116.  An  act  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360;  and 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  recognition  of  the  vital  role  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1438.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Loxahatchee  National  WUdllfe  Refuge, 
Florida,  to  the  Arthur  R.  Marshall  Loxahat- 
chee National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3133.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975  during  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4353.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  during  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  and 
1990  to  carry  out  the  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  dependent  care,  conununlty  serv- 
ices block  grant,  and  community  food  and 
nutrition  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was 
being  held  at  the  desk  was  read,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

S.  Res.  390.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
nuclear  accident  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

HJl.  3358.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  At- 
lantic Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  April  30,  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Young  As- 
tronaut Program; 

S,J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Patrick  Henry's  last  home  smd  burial  place, 
luiown  as  Red  Hill,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  a  National  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Henry;  and 

S.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1986,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day". 


EC-3060.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Coriwratlon  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3061.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3052.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  and  a  related  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Noxious  Weed  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3053.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  economic  and  military  support  to  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-3054.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Navy  Contracting:  Status  of 
the  1978  Shipbuilding  Claim  Settlement  at 
Electric  Boat";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3055.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  a  recently  transmitted  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  dealing  with  "risk  reten- 
tion groups";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3056.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  that  section 
to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3057.  A  communication  from  the  Pro- 
fessional Audit  Review  Team,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3058.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  dated  December  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3059.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  his  determination  that  Israel  is  not 
being  denied  its  right  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

WiUiam  F.  Martin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy; 
and 

David  B.  Waller,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(International  Affairs  and  Energy  Emergen- 
cies). 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  conmiitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins): 
S.  2386.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  program 
of  grants  to  States  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  dependent  care  programs,  and 
for  other  purt>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Garm 
and  Mr.  Mattingly): 
S.  2387.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  regula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2388.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  various  aspects  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  pro- 
grams, to  provide  eligibility  to  new  catego- 
ries of  persons  for  readjustment  counseling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  au- 
thorize the  administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  programs  for  the  furnish- 


ing of  respite  care  to  certain  chronically  ill 
service-connected-disabled  veterans  and  of 
nonlnstitutional  care  to  certain  veterans,  to 
extend  certain  expiring  authorities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Hawkins  (for 
herself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
HuifPHREY.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly, Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
NUNN.    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,    Mr.    Weicker.    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Inouye  and 
Mr.  Mitchell)): 
S.J.  Res.  337.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  18-24,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
My  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Res.  392.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  should  be  allowed  to  pe- 
tition for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  for  the  direct  election  of  their  presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QUAYLE,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Garn): 
S.  Con.  Res.  135.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning essential  verification  Improvements 
to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the 
long-term  goal  of  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment banning  nuclear  testing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  2386.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  for  planning 
and  development  of  dependent  care 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

DEPENDENT  CARE  DEVELOPMENT 
REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1984.  Dorothy,  a  secretary  and 
single  mother  of  three  faced  what 
working  mothers  dread  most.  Her 
baby  sitter,  a  woman  much  appreciat- 
ed by  Dorothy  and  loved  by  her  chil- 
dren, announced  that  she  was  not 
going  to  be  sitting  anymore.  "She  said 
she  needed  to  earn  more  money."  says 
Dorothy,  "and  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do." 

Lorraine,  also  a  secretary,  had  a 
similar  problem.  Until  recently  she 
had  relied  on  relatives  to  take  care  of 
her  21 -month-old  child.  But  that  situa- 
tion had  changed  and  her  sitter  too 
was  about  to  become  unavailable.  Lor- 
raine needed  someone  else  fast. 


And  there's  Ty  P..  a  disabled  father, 
who  shares  the  Job  of  looking  after  his 
4-year-old  son  with  the  boy's  grand- 
mother whUe  Ty's  wife  works.  Ty  was 
looking  for  some  kind  of  group  pro- 
gram or  preschool  for  his  son. 

Dorothy.  Lorraine  and  Ty  are  repre- 
sentative of  today's  working  parents. 
They  all  had  two  things  in  common: 
The  need  to  locate  child  care  that  Is 
safe  and  dependable  and  the  Child 
Care  Connection  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
UT,  which  helped  them  find  it. 

The  Child  Care  Connection  is  a  re- 
source and  referral  project  whose  goal 
is  to  connect  parents  with  the  type  of 
child  care  they  need.  want,  and  can 
afford.  The  project  was  developed  by 
the  Junior  League  of  Utah,  an  interna- 
tional women's  volunteer  organization. 
Information  that  is  available  through 
the  Child  Care  Connection  Include  the 
types  of  care  provided  ranging  from  li- 
censed day  care  homes  to  centers,  pre- 
school, and  kindergarten  as  well  as  lo- 
cation, hours,  costs,  and  other  special 
services.  Besides  Dorothy.  Lorraine, 
and  Ty.  the  Child  Care  Connection 
has  helped  more  than  2,000  Utah  fam- 
ilies to  locate  the  child  care  program 
suited  to  their  needs. 

But  this  kind  of  help  is  not  available 
only  in  Salt  Lake  County.  As  John  and 
Kathy  Perkins,  a  deaf-mute  couple 
from  Baltimore.  MD.  who  recently 
became  new  parents,  know  quite  well. 
They  both  work  and  this  new  responsi- 
bility resulted  In  some  panic  until  a 
friend  offered  to  help  them  find  qual- 
ity child  care  services.  Because  John 
and  Kathy  were  unable  to  communi- 
cate what  they  wanted  for  their  new- 
bom  daughter,  their  friend  called  a 
local  resource  and  referral  program 
called  LOCATE.  LOCATE  was  able  to 
find  foxir  providers  willing  to  care  for 
infants  and  to  work  with  deaf  parents. 
With  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  John 
and  Kathy  found  a  provider  they  felt 
would  take  good  care  of  their  child. 

It's  clear  from  these  examples  that 
child  care  Is  a  complex  and  highly  per- 
sonal problem  for  families.  But  the 
need  for  child  care  services  is  also  a 
widespread  social  problem.  Experts 
predict  that  80  percent  of  families  wlU 
have  two  working  parents  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  that  means  a  lot  of 
parents  will  need  help  to  locate  qual- 
ity child  care  programs.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Ed  Zlgler  of  Yale  University,  one 
of  the  premier  child  care  experts,  who 
stresses: 

Child  care  shouldn't  be  considered  a  serv- 
ice which  permlte  parente  to  work  •••  In- 
stead it  should  be  an  envoronment  which,  in 
large  part,  will  determine  the  development 
of  their  chUd. 

In  effect,  child  care  will  become 
these  families'  third  parent.  And  whUe 
we  don't  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  our  first  parents,  we  at  least 
ought  to  help  find  people  who  provide 
the  same  kind  of  love  and  caring  for 
our  young  people. 


And  of  course,  some  families  need 
more  love  and  attention  than  others. 
Handicapped  Individuals,  whether  a 
disable  child  or  adult,  have  special 
needs,  ranging  from  In-home  care  to 
care  in  a  day  facility,  to  institutional 
care.  A  resource  and  referral  program 
assists  families  In  locating  appropriate 
care  givers,  learning  where  services  are 
located  and  assessing  the  costs  and 
transportation  needs  Involved. 

In  addition  to  a  growing  need  for 
child  care  In  our  country,  the  popula- 
tion of  older  people  Is  Increasing  dra- 
matically and  the  need  for  their  serv- 
ices is  critical.  All  available  Informa- 
tion that  we  have  on  the  varying  needs 
for  services  for  our  senior  citizens 
highlights  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
focus  services  for  families.  They  are  in 
many  Instances  searching  for  care- 
giver services.  One  of  the  goals  of  the 
Dependent  Care  Resources  and  Refer- 
ral Program  is  to  provide  families  with 
Information  on  a  complete  spectrum 
of  quality  community  services  for  the 
elderly.  They  could  include  home 
health  care  services,  elder  day  care 
programs,  meal  programs,  and  trans- 
portation programs. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  meet  the  de- 
pendent care  needs  of  families  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing the  State  Dependent  Care  Devel- 
opment Reauthorization  Act  of  1986. 
Senator  Hawkins  Is  Joining  me  as  a 
cosponsor.  This  legislation  is  a  3-year 
$20  million  authorization  provided  di- 
rectly to  States  for  the  development  of 
resource  and  referral  programs  to  help 
working  parents  locate  necessary  de- 
pendent care  services.  This  bill  also 
provides  startup  assistance  to  States 
for  the  development  of  before-and- 
after-school  child-care  programs,  a 
crying  need  for  families  who  now  have 
no  alternative  other  than  allowing 
children  to  fend  for  themselves  before 
and  after  school.  The  before-and-after 
school  child-care  programs  would  be 
developed  by  public  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  located  within  schools  or 
community  organizations.  Oroups  of- 
fering their  guidance  on  this  legisla- 
tion Include:  the  Child  Care  Coalition, 
Inc..  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Inc..  National  Black  ChUd  Develop- 
ment Institute,  and  Wider  Opportuni- 
ties for  Women,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
help  provide  the  resource  and  referral 
projects  for  dependant  care  services 
and  the  school-age  child  care  and 
would  reduce  the  pressure  that  work- 
ing parents  encounter  while  juggling  a 
job  with  child  care,  elderly  care  or 
care  for  their  handicapped  children  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Greater  consiuner  knowledge  would 
result  In  greater  cooperation  among 
dependent  care  providers,  both  public 
and  private,  to  improve  the  quality 
and  variety  of  dependent  care  services. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  work 
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in  partnership  with  States  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  helping  families,  not  a 
few  years  down  the  road  when  an  even 
greater  need  for  dependent  care 
emerges.  I  do  not  imply  by  this  state- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  the  business  of  providing 
or  even  assuring  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  for  every  working 
parent,  nor  do  I  advocate  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  tab  for 
day-to-day  dependent  care  services. 
Providing  these  services  is  best  left  to 
local  and  community  efforts  including 
the  work  of  voluntary  organizations, 
churches,  and  the  private  sector.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  real  role  to  play  in  helping 
develop  programs,  by  providing  incen- 
tives and  stimulating  further  initia- 
tives to  help  families.  I  urge  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dependent  Care 
Development  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  Section  670A  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  relating 
to  grants  to  States  for  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  dependent  care  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  670A.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
to  States  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  670D,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  670D 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3), 
(4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  in  the  second  sentence 
as  clauses  (A).  (B),  (C).  (D),  (E).  (F),  and 
(O),  respectively,  and 

(4)  by  strilung  out  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  State,  with  respect  to  the  uses  of 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall— 

"(A)  provide  assurances  that  no  informa- 
tion wlU  be  included  with  respect  to  any  de- 
pendent care  services  which  are  not  provid- 
ed in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  localities  in  which  such  services  are  pro- 
vided: and 

"(B)  provide  assurances  that  the  informa- 
tion provided  will  be  the  latest  information 
available  and  will  be  kept  up  to  date.". 

(b)(1)  Section  670D<b)(l)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "where  school  fa- 
cilities are  not  available". 

(2)  Section  670D(bH2HE)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  "licensing 
laws"  the  following:  "child  care". 


Sec.  4.  Section  6700(7)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  in 
any  State  which  by  State  law  children  at  an 
earlier  age  are  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion, the  age  provided  in  State  law  shall  be 
substituted  lor  age  five". 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  8  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SHORT  TITLB 

"Sec.  670H.  This  subchapter  may  be  cited 
as  the  'State  Dependent  Care  Development 
Orants  Act'.". 


S. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Garm.  and  Mr. 
Mattingly)  : 
2387.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  to 
State  and  local  governments  from  Fed- 
eral regulation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REGULATORY  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  along  with  Senators 
Chiles,  Wilson,  Garn,  and  Matting- 
LT,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  problem  of  unfund- 
ed Federal  mandates  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  number 
of  Federal  regulations  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Though  there 
are  no  reliable  estimates  of  the  total 
costs  imposed  by  Federal  regiilations, 
rough  estimates  indicate  the  costs  to 
State  and  local  governments  total  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  tre- 
mendous burden  on  State  and  local 
governments  drains  resources  that 
might  be  used  more  efficiently  at  the 
local  level.  In  this  time  of  budgetary 
belt-tightening  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  accept  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  rules  and  regulations  it  im- 
poses on  State  and  local  governments. 

Today,  therefore,  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  introducing  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1986.  The 
premise  of  the  bill  is  simple:  If  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  to  pursue  a  na- 
tional purpose,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  costs  of  achieving 
it.  Under  our  current  system.  Congress 
need  not  face  the  full  costs  of  imple- 
menting legislation  it  passes,  ttecause 
it  is  able  to  shift  a  considerable 
amount  of  costs  onto  State  and  local 
governments  through  the  regulatory 
process. 

The  Intergovernmental  RegtQatory 
Relief  Act  of  1986  is  simple  in  its 
design.  It  requires  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  all  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  States  and  their  local  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  any  new 
Federal  rule  or  regulation.  If  such 
relief  is  not  forthcoming,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  Federal  agency  or  court 
shall  enforce  the  imreimbursed  regula- 
tion. However,  where  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  Congress  to  share  the  costs  of 
regulatory     implementation     because 


fundamental  rights  or  generally  ac- 
cepted goals  are  involved,  this  bill  per- 
mits Congress  to  exempt  a  national 
regulation  from  reimbursement  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
foimd  in  a  recent  study  that  "al- 
though the  specific  programs  imposing 
major  fiscal  and  administrative  costs 
vary  greatly  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another,  most  States,  cities,  and  coun- 
ties have  been  strained  by  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  new  Federal  inter- 
governmental regulations  taken  as  a 
whole."  As  an  example,  consider  a 
recent  Urban  Institute  study  of  six 
Federal  regulatory  programs  in  a 
sample  of  seven  cities  and  counties.  It 
concluded  that  the  annual  federally 
mandated  costs  of  just  these  particu- 
lar six  programs  ranged  from  a  total 
of  $6  to  $50  per  capita.  For  a  State  like 
Minnesota,  this  means  the  cost  burden 
would  nm  between  $25  and  $209  mil- 
lion annually  for  only  six  programs. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
regulatory  iceberg.  ACIR  identified 
more  than  35  major  Federal  regula- 
tory statutes,  constituting  thousands 
of  pages  of  rules  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, aimed  at  or  implemented  by  State 
and  local  goverrjnents. 

While  the  cost  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  implementation  of 
Federal  regulations  has  skyrocketed, 
the  Reagan  administration  seeks  cur- 
tailment or  outright  elimination  of 
many  Federal  financing  tools  which  in 
the  past  have  helped  offset  growing 
cost  burdens  causeid  by  enactment  of 
Federal  mandates.  In  addition,  pro- 
posed cutbacks  and  termination  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  economic  de- 
velopment programs,  and  access  to 
tax-exempt  financing  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  comply  with  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  to  implement  important 
national  objectives. 

The  other  important  provision  of 
the  biU  is  a  requirement  that  the 
President  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepare  annual  reports 
estimating  total  additional  direct  cost 
incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  Federal  rules 
and  regulations.  The  President's 
report  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
ability  to  evaluate  the  total  costs  of 
achieving  Federal  purposes  when 
State  and  local  governments  act  in 
concert  with  the  Federal  Government 
under  Federal  law.  The  CBO  report 
will  provide  detailed  cost  estimates 
upon  which  to  base  reimbursement 
payments. 

Let  me  reiterate  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  undermine  the  goals  of  im- 
portant protective  regulations,  such  as 
those  in  environmental  protection  and 
occupational  safety.  I  could  not  sup- 
port it  if  it  dicL  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
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mote  the  attainment  of  national  goals. 
Study  after  study  has  found  that 
many  Federal  regulations  fail  to 
achieve  their  aims  because  of  inad- 
equate resources  available  to  State 
and  local  implementors.  This  legisla- 
tion will  translate  empty  promises  into 
reid  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsjiimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  text  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Reg\ilatory  Relief 
Act  of  1986  and  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1986." 

FHTDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  Federal  regulation  of  State  and  local 
governments  has  become  Increasingly  exten- 
sive and  intrusive  In  recent  years: 

(2)  such  regulation  has.  in  many  Instances, 
adversely  affected  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments by  placing  excessive  fiscal  burdens  on 
such  governments: 

(3)  such  excessive  fiscal  burdens  have 
weakened  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
system  of  government;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  re- 
sources to  carry  out  necessary  Federal  regu- 
lation of  State  and  local  governments  In 
order  to  enable  such  governments  to  comply 
with  Intergovernmental  regulations  which 
take  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  procedures  to— 

(1)  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  Incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  complying  with  any  intergovern- 
mental regulation  which  takes  effect  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  ascertain  the  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  resulting  from  compli- 
ance with  Intergovernmental  regulations  In 
order  to  promote  efforts  to  assure  that  such 
burdens  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  level 
consistent  with  achieving  major  national  ob- 
jectives. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "additional  direct  costs"  means  the 
amount  of  costs  Incurred  by  a  State  or  local 
government  solely  In  complying  with  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  law  concerning  a  par- 
ticular activity  which  is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  that  such  State  or  local  government 
would  be  required  to  expend  In  carrying  out 
such  activity  in  the  absence  of  such  law, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
amount  which  a  State  or  local  government 
Is  required  by  law  to  contribute  as  a  non- 
Federal  share  under  a  Federal  assistance 
program; 

(2)  "compliance  reforms"  means  market 
oriented  procedures  to  replace  or  supple- 
ment strict  governmental  monitoring  and 
enforcement  activities,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  penalties  for 
noncompliance    with    Federal    regulations 


that  reflect  the  degree  of  such'  noncompli- 
ance, and  the  establishment  of  procedures 
to  permit  compliance  with  State  or  local 
regulations  In  lieu  of  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral regulations; 

(3)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(4)  "economic  Incentives"  means  the  proc- 
ess of  making  price  corrections  In  the  mar- 
ketplace through  governmental  fees  or  sub- 
sidies that  encourage  or  discourage  activi- 
ties In  accordance  with  public  policies; 

(5)  "Federal  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  the  term  "executive  agency"  in  sec- 
tion 6501(3)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  "Federal  assistance"  means  any  assist- 
ance provided  by  a  Federal  agency  to  State 
and  local  governments  or  other  recipients, 
in  the  form  of  granU.  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, property,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
technical  assistance,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  Include  direct  cash  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals, contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
goods  or  services  for  the  United  States,  or 
Insurance; 

(7)  "intergovernmental  regulation"  means 
a  regulation  promulgated  by  a  Federal 
agency  that  requires  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment to  take  certain  actions  or  requires  a 
State  or  local  government  to  comply  with 
pertain  specified  conditions  In  order  to  re- 
6eive  or  continue  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance and  which  requires  the  termination  or 
reduction  of  such  assistance  if  such  govern- 
ment falls  to  comply  with  such  conditions; 

(8)  "local  government"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  6501(6)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(9)  "marketable  rights"  means  the  process 
for  allocating  scaree  resources  through  the 
establishment  of  rights  that  can  be  traded 
or  sold  among  bidders,  rather  than  through 
the  distribution  of  resources  through  the  Is- 
suance of  permits  by  a  Federal  agency; 

(10)  "performance  standards"  means  the 
criteria  or  goals  that  must  be  attained  to 
comply  with  a  Federal  regulation,  and  does 
not  Include  a  detailed  specification  of  the 
means  of  compliance; 

(11)  "significant  law"  means  any  Federal 
law  which  Is  likely.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  to  result  in  total  additional  direct 
costs  to  all  SUte  and  local  governments  of 
$25,000,000  or  more  In  any  fiscal  year,  or  Is 
likely  to  have  exceptional  fiscal  conse- 
quences for  a  geographic  region  or  a  par- 
ticular level  of  government; 

(12)  "small  government"  means  a  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  county,  town,  village,  school 
district,  or  other  special  district  esUbllshed 
under  SUte  law  which  has  a  population  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand; 

(13)  "special  provisions  for  small  govern- 
ments" means  requirements  for  small  gov- 
emmenU  contained  In  an  intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  which  are  different  from  the 
requirements  Included  in  such  regulation 
for  other  governments,  and  Includes  simpli- 
fied compliance  methods  designed  to  reduce 
administrative  burdens  on  small  govern- 
ments and  reduced  standards  and  modified 
compliance  mechanisms  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  capabilities  of  small  govem- 
menU  to  comply  with  such  regulation;  and 

(14)  "SUte"  means  each  of  the  several 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 


TITLE  I-REVnW  07  DITERaOVERN- 

MENTAL  RBOULA'nONB 
report  UQUnZD 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  trans- 
mits a  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  81, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  specifying 
and  evaluating  the  economic  coaU,  noneco- 
nomlc  cosU,  and  additional  direct  coeti 
which  have  been  Incurred  or  which  will  be 
Incurred  by  sUte  govemmenU  and  local 
governments  In  complying  with  intergovern- 
mental regulations  during  the  moat  recently 
completed  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  In 
progress,  and  the  first  two  fiscal  yean  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress. 

(b)  Each  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(1)  a  list  of  each  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation In  effect  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made  and  a  clUtion  of 
sUtutory  and  administrative  authority  for 
each  such  intergovernmental  regulation: 

(2)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  intergovern- 
mental regulation,  of— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  economic  cosU, 
noneconomlc  cosU.  and  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  Incurred  or  will  be  In- 
curred In  each  such  fiscal  year  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  State  and  all  local  govern- 
ments In  such  State  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  In  each  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  the  ratio  (sUted  as  a  percentage) 
which  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  Incurred  or  will  be  in- 
curred by  all  local  govemmenU  In  a  SUte  In 
complying  with  such  regulation  In  each 
such  fiscal  year  bean  to  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  cosU  that  have  been  In- 
curred or  will  be  incurred  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  SUte  and  all  local  govem- 
menU In  such  SUte  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  In  such  fiscal  year; 

(3)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  regulation, 
of  the  economic  and  noneconomlc  benefits 
that  will  be  provided  In  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  each  SUte  government  and  all  local 
govemmenU  In  such  SUte  as  a  result  ol 
compliance  with  such  regulation  during 
each  such  fiscal  year; 

(4)  recommendations  for  changes  In  lawi 
and  regulations  that  will  reduce  the  cosU 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or  that 
will  achieve  a  more  favorable  balance  be- 
tween the  benefiU  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  and  the  cosU  specified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2);  and 

(5)  proposals  for  legislation,  and  a  sUte- 
ment  of  planned  administrative  actions,  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  specified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  consider 
the  potential  for  reducing  cosU  Incurred  by 
SUte  and  local  govemmenU  In  complying 
with  InUrgovemmental  regulations  through 
the  promulgation  of  intergovernmental  reg- 
ulations which  utilize  means  such  as  per- 
formance standards,  special  provisions  for 
small  govenmienU,  markeUble  righU,  eco- 
nomic incentives,  compliance  reforms,  and 
simplified  procedures  to  certify  the  compli- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  reciplenu  with 
Federal  requlremenU. 

PROCEODRIS  rOR  PREPARATION  OF  REPORTS 

Sec.  102.  (l)(a)  The  President  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Director  or  to  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  the  responslbUlty  for 
preparing  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 101. 
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(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President,  the  Director,  or  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  which  a  delega- 
tion is  made  under  subsection  (a),  shall  pre- 
scribe standards  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  estimating  the  costs  of  compliance 
with,  and  the  benefits  provided  by,  intergov- 
ernmental regulations  administered  by  such 
agencies. 

(2)  The  President,  the  Director,  or  the 
bead  of  a  Federal  agency  to  which  a  delega- 
tion is  made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  pre- 
scribe the  standards  required  under  para- 
graph (1)— 

(A)  after  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  after  providing  public  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  comment  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Standards  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
flect changes  in  relevant  economic  and 
social  circumstances  and  advances  in  perti- 
nent branches  of  knowledge. 

(c)  The  standards  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, for- 

(1)  uniform  categories  of  costs  of  compli- 
ance with,  and  benefits  provided  by.  inter- 
governmental regulations; 

(2)  methods  to  be  used  by  the  President, 
and  by  Federal  agencies,  in  estimating  the 
additional  direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  in  comply- 
ing with  each  intergovernmental  regulation, 
including  methods  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  such  costs  that  will  be  incurred  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  which  each  such  regiilation  is 
in  effect; 

(3)  methods  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  compiling  the  information  required 
to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (d>  which 
shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  minimize  the  costs  that  will  be  in- 
curred by  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  assistance  recipients  from 
which  such  information  will  be  collected; 
and 

(B)  ensure  the  toUection  of  reasonably  ac- 
curate information  in  a  form  that  will  be 
useful  to  States  in  complying  with  section 
204(c); 

(4)  methods  for  preventing  disclosure  of 
information  about  individuals  or  businesses 
the  confidentiality  of  which  is  protected 
under  Federal  law; 

(5)  procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  in  reporting  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (d); 
and 

(6)  such  other  procedures  and  guidelines 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  this  title. 

(d)  Each  year,  at  a  time  prescribed  by  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  which  a  delegation  is 
made  under  subsection  (a),  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  which  administered  any 
intergovernmental  regulation  during  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  report  is  required  under 
section  101.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  such  agency 
head,  a  report  setting  forth,  for  each  such 
regulation,  the  information  required  to  be 
included  for  such  regulation  in  the  report 
required  under  section  101. 

TITLE  n— COMPENSATION  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FOR  AD- 
DITIONAL DIRECT  COSTS 

COMPENSATION  REQUIRKD 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  a  Federal  agency  or  a  court  of  the 


United  States  shall  not  require  State  gov- 
ernments or  local  governments  to  comply,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  with  any  intergovenunental 
regulation  which— 

(1)  takes  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  is  promulgated  pursuant  to  a  signifi- 
cant law.  unless  provisions  of  law  have  been 
enacted  which  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  funds  for  such  fiscal  year  to  reimburse 
such  governments  for  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred 
by  such  governments  in  complying  with 
such  regulation  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
Federal  agency  or  a  court  of  the  United 
States  may  require  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  an  intergovernmental 
regulation  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
and  which  will  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal 
year  if.  with  respect  to  such  intergovern- 
mental regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a 
joint  resolution  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
is  enacted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Congress,  duly  chosen 
and  sworn. 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  joint  resolution  which,  with 
respect  to  an  intergovernmental  regulation 
that  will  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal  year, 
waives  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  that 
require  that  provisions  of  law  be  enacted  to 
provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
such  governments  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  of  additional  direct  costs  that  will 
be  incurred  by  State  governments  and  local 
governments  in  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  such  costs  for  such 
regulation  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  the  report  required  under  section 
202  for  such  fiscal  year. 

REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BITDGET  OFFICE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
an  intergovernmental  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  a  significant  law  will  be  in 
effect,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying,  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  such  fiscal  year,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  amount  of  additional 
direct  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by  State 
governments  and  local  governments  in  com- 
plying with  such  regulation  in  each  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  preparing  each  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  consider  the  esti- 
mate of  additional  direct  costs  for  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  compliance  with  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  which  are 
specified  in  the  report  submitted  by  the 
President  under  title  I  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  transmit  each  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal 
year. 

nfPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
an  intergovernmental  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  a  significant  law  wiU  be  in 
effect,  the  chairman  of  the  committees  of 


the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
such  significant  law  shall  propose,  to  an  ap- 
propriate bill  or  resolution  providing  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amendment  contain- 
ing provisions  to  appropriate  funds  to  reim- 
burse State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred in  complying  with  such  regulation. 
The  amount  of  funds  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated by  such  amendment  shall  be  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  described  in 
section  201(a). 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  intergovernmental  regulation 
which  will  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal  year 
if.  with  respect  to  such  intergovernmental 
regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a  joint  reso- 
lution has  been  enacted  in  accordance  with 
section  201(b). 

PROCEDURES  FOR  REmBURSEMENTS  TO  STATE 
AND  UKAX.  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (aXl)  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  which  administers  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
a  significant  law  shall  pay  to  each  State  gov- 
ernment in  each  fiscal  year  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse the  State  government  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  State  for  the  additional 
direct  costs  incurred  by  such  governments 
in  complying  With  such  regulation  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  for  reimburse- 
ment for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  any  fiscal  year  shall  pay  to  each 
local  government  in  the  State  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse such  local  government  for  the  addi- 
tional direct  costs  incurred  by  such  local 
government  in  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion in  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  State 
to  reimburse  the  government  in  the  State 
for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
governments  in  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  for  reimbursement  of  ad- 
ditional direct  costs  for  all  State  govern- 
ments and  local  governments  described  in 
section  201(a)  with  respect  to  such  regiila- 
tion  for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  total  amount 
of  additional  direct  costs  with  respect  to 
such  regulation  which  is  specified  in  the 
report  submitted  by  the  President  under 
title  I  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  State 
government  and  local  governments  in  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  total  amounts  of  additional  direct 
costs  with  respect  to  such  regulation  which 
are  specified  in  such  report  for  all  State  gov- 
ernments and  all  local  governments  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  a 
State  government  to  local  governments  in 
such  State  to  reimburse  such  governments 
for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
governments  in  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount  paid 
to  th^  State  under  subsection  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  multiplied  by  the  ratio  deter- 
mined by  the  President  for  such  State  with 
respect  to  such  regulation  for  such  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  101(b)(2)(B). 

(2)(A)  A  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  to  reimburse 
local  governments  in  the  State  for  the  addi- 
tional direct  costs  incurred  by  such  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  an  intergovern- 


mental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
pay  to  each  such  local  government  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

(i)  the  total  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  regula- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

(ii)  the  ratio  (sUted  as  a  percentage  and 
estimated  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B))  that  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  cosU  incurred  by  such 
local  government  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  additional  direct  coste  in- 
curred by  all  local  governments  in  such 
State  In  complying  with  such  regulation  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Each  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  additional  direct  costs  In- 
curred by  each  local  government  in  such 
State  in  complying  with  an  intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  for  which  such  payments  are 
received.  In  providing  for  the  estimation  of 
such  costs,  the  State  shall  esUblish  proce- 
dures and  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
such  costs  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  actual  additional  direct  cosU  Incurred 
by  such  governments  In  complying  with 
such  regulation  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  Intergovernmental  regulation 
which  will  be  In  effect  during  a  fiscal  year 
if,  with  respect  to  such  Intergovernmental 
regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution has  been  enacted  In  accordance  with 
section  201(b). 

EFFECT  OP  SUBSEQITENT  ENACTMENTS 

Sec.  205.  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  supersede  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  such  law  does 
so  In  specific  terms,  referring  to  this  title, 
and  declares  that  such  law  supersedes  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 

COST  ESTIMATES 

Sbc.  301.  Section  403(c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•$200,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Major  Features  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1986 

1.  Requires  the  Director  of  OMB  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  listing  all  exist- 
ing Intergovernmental  regulations,  current 
costs  of  implementing  significant  existing 
regulations,  recommendations  for  changes 
in  regulations  which  would  attain  identical 
goals  at  lower  costs,  and  proposed  legislative 
and  administrative  steps  to  Implement  the 
recommendations.  The  report  will  also  de- 
velop standards  for  calculating  future  regu- 
latory costs  Imposed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  standards  for  review  and  con- 
sultation with  SUte  and  local  governments 
and  the  Comptroller  General. 

2.  Requires  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
imburse State  and  local  governments  for 
any  additional  direct  costs  Imposed  on  them 
by  Federal  regulations  established  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  This  provision  could  be 
waived  If  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  agree  to  do  so. 

3.  Requires  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  and  the  President  detailing  the 
total  direct  costs  of  Federal  regulations 
each  fiscal  year  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

4.  Sets  forth  the  procedures  for  reimburs- 
ing each  State  and  local  government  for  le- 
gitimate regulatory  costs  incurred.* 


•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  the  difltinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  DxntorBXROKRl,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  "Intergovernmen- 
tal Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1986." 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  fairness  to  the 
entire  process  by  which  this  Congress 
seeks  to  impose  Its  will  and  its  Judg- 
ment upon  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  of  this  Nation. 

Specifically,  the  intent  here  is  to  re- 
quire Federal  reimbursement  for  any 
additional  costs  Incurred  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  complying  with 
new  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  es- 
pecially timely  as  budget  deficits  have 
required  reductions  in  Federal  funds 
to  localities  and  new  federalism  has 
brought  shifting  roles.  As  new  federal- 
ism continues  to  evolve  and  State  and 
local  governments  shoulder  greater  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs,  Congress  must 
not  continue  to  add  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment burden  through  new  unfund- 
ed Federal  mandates. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  I  am 
sure,  will  make  great  sense  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  have.  In  their  expe- 
rience, spent  some  time  in  State  or 
local  government.  Many  times  in  my 
capacity  as  a  State  legislator,  and  even 
more  as  mayor  of  a  large  city,  I  have 
questioned  the  judgment  of  legislators 
at  the  Federal  level.  Many  times  I 
must  confess  to  having  expressed  deep 
resentment  at  their  having  imposed 
not  only  their  Judgment  but  the  cost 
of  their  Judgments  upon  local  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  principle  Involved  here,  simply 
stated,  is  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment bears  some  responsibility  to  fimd 
duties  and  requirements  it  chooses  to 
impose  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  position  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Unfortunately.  I  must  add  in  all 
honesty  that  even  State  governments 
have  been  guilty  of  Imitating  the  Fed- 
eral level  by  imposing  upon  local  gov- 
ernments regulatory  requirements 
without  the  benefit  of  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Some  years  ago  this  finally  became 
intolerable  in  California,  and  the  State 
legislature,  to  cure  its  own  sin,  enacted 
what  was  then  called  Senate  bill  90, 
which  said  very  simply  that  the  State 
shall  no  longer  Impose  new  duties 
upon  local  governments  without  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  the  performance 
of  those  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  why  at 
first  blush  many  of  my  colleagues 
might  find  this  approach  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow,  particularly  now  when  we 
are  almost  obsessed  with  a  discussion 
as  to  how  we  shall  go  about  reducing 
deficits.  However,  this  legislation  does 
not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit  but 
simply  will  require  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment  to  legislate  more  responsibly 
when  enacting  new  regulations. 

Let  me  say  It  simply:  If,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, a  particular  responsibility  to  be 
discharged  at  the  State  and  local  level 
is  important  enough  for  use  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  so  as  to  require  it, 
then  It  seems  only  right  that  such 
mandates  should  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  Federal  funding. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  often 
responded  to  problems  without  provid- 
ing adequate  funding  to  carry  them 
out— present  mandates  are  estimated 
to  cost  State  and  local  governments 
$200  billion  a  year.  If  we  now  require 
Federal  reimbursement  of  Federal 
mandates  it  may  be  that  we  will 
reform  our  own  lack  of  realism  by 
working  to  slow  further  regulatory 
proliferation  as  well  as  bringing  relief, 
much  deserved  relief,  to  those  who 
labor  at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

In  a  period  of  Federal  deficits,  such 
a  requirement  would  Impose  an  obsta- 
cle to  new  enactment  by  Congress. 
However,  It  Is  important  to  recognize 
that  where  it  is  Inappropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  share  the  costs  of  regulatory 
implementation,  then  this  reimburse- 
ment requirement  may  be  waived  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Regulatory 
Federalism:  Policy,  Process.  Impact, 
and  Reform."  I  agree  with  much  of 
the  report.  It  cites  in  some  detail,  with 
many  examples,  precisely  the  kind  of 
abuses  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  been  guilty  with  the  best  of  good 
Intentions.  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  on 
the  issue  of  reimbursement.  Neverthe- 
less, It  may  be  helpful  to  close  by  quot- 
ing what  the  Commission  had  to  say 
about  its  recommendations  for  full 
Federal  reimbursement.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

"The  Commission  strongly  affirms  the 
principle  of  federal  responsibility  for  man- 
dated coflU,  but  It  has  carefully  tailored  lU 
recommendation  to  current  budgetary  reali- 
ties and  to  the  administrative  difficulties 
posed  by  full  reimbursement  of  all  existing 
mandates.  This  recommendation  is  limited 
to  costs  Imposed  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments by  future  Intergovernmental  regula- 
tions. This  restriction  avoids  excessive  Im- 
mediate demands  on  the  deflclt-rldden  fed- 
eral budget  whUa  simultaneously  esUbllsh- 
Ing  an  effective  fiscal  deterrent  to  future 
regulatory  proliferation.  The  recommenda- 
tion Is  also  limited  to  additional  direct  cosU 
of  regulations,  e.g..  those  expenses  that  are 
clearly  attrlbuUble  to  Implementing  the 
regulation,  above  and  beyond  any  related 
activity  that  would  have  been  carried  out  In 
the  absence  of  the  federal  mandate.  Al- 
though the  Commission  recognizes  that 
such  additional  cosU  are  difficult  to  meas- 
ure and  define,  It  expects  that  appropriate 
methodologlei  will  be  perfected  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  In  Implementing 
existing  "fiscal  notes"  legislation.  The  ex- 
clusion of  ambiguous  "Indirect"  costs,  like 
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losses  of  efficiency  and  externalities,  also 
simplifies  this  tasli.  Finally,  to  strengthen 
implementation  of  this  recommendation  by 
potentially  reluctant  federal  administrators, 
it  contains  an  action-forcing  provision:  hold- 
ing state  and  local  governments  free  from 
regulatory  compliance  for  any  future  feder- 
al mandates  that  are  unreimbursed.  This 
provision  provides  justifiable  grounds  for 
challenging  any  future  unfunded  man- 
dates." 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Mr.  DtTRENBERGER,  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2388.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs,  to  provide 
eligibility  to  new  categories  of  persons 
for  readjustment  counseling  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  establish  programs  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  respite  care  to  certain  chronical- 
ly ill  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans and  of  noninstitutlonal  care  to  cer- 
tain veterans,  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing authorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HEALTH-CARE 
PROGRAMS  EXTENSION  AND  IHFRGVEICENT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2388.  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1986.  This  biU  has 
as  its  basic  purpose  the  continued 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
VA's  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. In  view  of  my  very  strong  con- 
cern that  we  must  find  ways  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  this  legislation 
seeks  to  find  ways  to  improve  VA  pro- 
grams without  inciUTing  any  signifi- 
cant new  costs. 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  11  substantive 
provisions  in  this  measure  would: 

First,  authorize  the  VA  to  caury  out 
a  3-year  pilot  program  of  respite  care 
under  which  the  VA  would  periodical- 
ly provide— for  short  periods  of  time— 
a  hospital  or  nursing  home  bed  to  a 
compensable  service-connected  veter- 
an who  is  otherwise  receiving  care  at 
home  (section  7). 

Second,  require  the  Administrator  to 
conduct  a  4-year  pilot  program 
through  10  demonstration  projects 
under  which  veterans  eligible  for  and 
otherwise  in  need  of  VA  institutional 
care  would  instead  receive  care,  includ- 
ing health-related  services  from  non- 
VA  entitles,  in  noninstitutlonal  set- 
tings (section  8). 

Third,  in  cases  in  which  a  veteran's 
family  members  have  been  receiving 
counseling  or  mental  health  services 
from  the  VA  in  connection  with  the 


veteran's  care  or  counseling,  authorize 
the  VA  to  provide  bereavement  coun- 
seling to  the  family  members  for  up  to 
6  months  following  the  veteran's 
death  (section  4). 

Fourth,  provide  to:  One,  Armed 
Forces  active  duty  personnel  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era  and, 
two,  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  Vietnam  era  in 
combat-like  situations  eligibility  for 
VA  readjustment  coimseling  (section 
6). 

Fifth,  make  permanent  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
program  of  independent  living  services 
and  assistance  for  severely  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  for  whom 
the  VA  determines  the  achievement  of 
a  vocational  goal  is  not  reasonably  fea- 
sible (section  11). 

SixtA,  provide  authority  for  the  VA 
to  furnish  services  to  enable  a  male  or 
female  veteran  or  a  male  veteran's 
spouse  achieve  pregnancy,  for  example 
through  artificial  insemination  or  in 
vitro  fertilization,  in  cases  in  which  a 
veteran's  service-connected  disability 
impairs  procreative  ability  (section  3). 

Seventh,  authorize  the  VA  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  State  and  local 
governments  pursuant  to  which  the 
VA  may  enforce  through  State  courts 
State  and  local  traffic  law  violations 
occurring  on  VA  property  (section  2). 

Eighth,  extend  by  5  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1991,  the  ciurent  authoriza- 
tion of  annual  appropriations  of  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to  the  VA 
to  support  the  agency's  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  State  veterans  homes  (section 
12). 

Ninth,  extend  by  3  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  VA's  current  au- 
thorities to  make  annual  grants  of  up 
to  $500,000  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  assist  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Med- 
ical Center  in  Manila  and  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Philippine  Government 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  U.S.  vet- 
erans in  that  facility  (section  10). 

Tenth,  revise  eligibility  for  VA  domi- 
cicllary  care  so  as  to  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  VA's  current  philosophy 
and  practice  in  fiuTiishing  that  care 
(section  5). 

Eleventh,  eliminate  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  to  modify  by  regulation 
eligibility  for  VA  health-care  benefits 
(section  9). 

RESPITE  CARE  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Section  7  of  this  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  VA  to  carry  out,  in  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1989,  a  3-year  pilot 
program  of  respite  care  under  which 
the  VA  would  periodically  provide,  for 
short  periods  of  time,  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care  to  a  compensable  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  who  is  otherwise 
receiving  care  at  home.  In  addition,  if 
the  VA  were  to  utilize  this  authority, 
there  would  be  a  requirement  that  the 
agency  carry  out  a  study  of  the  medi- 


cal efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
furnishing  such  care  and  report  to  the 
two  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
the  results  of  that  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
respite  care,  which  is  a  relatively  new 
form  of  care,  is  to  help  maintain  an  in- 
dividual in  his  or  her  home  as  long  as 
possible  before  having  to  resort  to  in- 
stitutional care.  It  Is  widely  agreed  to 
this  point  that,  where  medically  feasi- 
ble, maintaining  a  person  at  home  is 
not  only  better  for  the  person's  overall 
health  status,  but  \s  also  a  far  more  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  way  to  meet 
individuals'  health-care  needs.  The 
theory  of  respite  care  is  that  by  pro- 
viding scheduled  relief  for  the  primary 
caregiver— who  is  most  often  the 
spouse  or  child  of  the  person  who  is 
receiving  care— it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  person  in  need  of  care  at 
home  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  pro- 
posal in  my  bill  is  derived  from  legisla- 
tion developed  by  the  VA  and  forward- 
ed to  the  Congress  last  year.  The 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
reported  and  the  House  last  year 
passed  similar  legislation  in  H.R.  505, 
but  we  were  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  that  proposal  in  the  final 
compromise  on  that  measure  which 
was  enacted  as  I»ublic  Law  99-166.  The 
principal  differences  between  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  and  the 
House  provision  are:  First,  the  empha- 
sis in  the  measure  I  am  introducing  on 
veterans  with  compensable  service- 
connected  disabilities  and.  second,  the 
inclusion  in  my  provision  of  a  express 
limitation  permitting  respite  care  only 
in  situations  where  providing  such 
care  would  not,  as  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  VA  facility  concerned, 
"adversely  affect  the  range  of  services, 
the  quality  of  care,  or  the  established 
priorities  for  care  furnished  to  other 
veterans  seeking  care"  at  that  VA  fa- 
cility. This  limitation  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  pilot  program  test  of 
this  type  of  care  does  not  substantially 
disrupt  the  conduct  of  other  programs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  because  respite 
care  would  be  available  utilizing  only 
resources  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
used,  it  should  result  in  insignificant, 
if  any,  new  cost  to  the  VA— an  impor- 
tant consideration  for  me  and  all  of 
the  Congress  in  this  time  of  very  tight 
budgets  for  the  VA  health-care 
system— and.  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  service-connected  veterans,  any 
shift  in  resources  would  be  to  the  ben- 
efit of  those  veterans  who  are  owed 
the  greatest  obligation  by  the  VA. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OP  NONINSTITOTIONAL 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  INSTITnnONAL  CARE 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  bill 
would  require  the  VA  to  conduct,  from 
January  1,  1987,  through  December 
31,  1990,  a  4-year  pilot  program  at  10 
demonstration  project  sites  to  evalu- 
ate noninstitutlonal  alternatives  to  in- 


stitutional care.  Through  this  pilot 
program,  the  VA  would  provide  cer- 
tain veterans  with  medical,  rehabilita- 
tive, and  other  health  services  and.  by 
contract  with  non-VA  entities,  with 
health-related  services. 

These  health  and  health-related 
services  would  be  provided  in  noninsti- 
tutlonal settings— such  as  the  veter- 
an's home  or  a  board-and-care  home— 
with  the  goal  of  being  able  to  avoid  in- 
stitutional care,  such  as  in  a  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  domiciliary  facility, 
for  the  participants  in  the  program. 

Participation  in  the  program  would 
be  limited  to  veterans  eligible  for  and 
otherwise  In  need  of  VA  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  domiciliary  care,  and 
priority  for  care  and  services  through 
the  pilot  program  would  be  accorded 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  veterans  who  are  66  or 
older,  and  to  veterans  who  are  totally 
suid  permanently  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  bill, 
except  for  date  changes,  is  virtually 
Identical  to  section  103  of  S.  876  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee  last  July. 
That  provision— which  was  derived 
from  section  9  of  S.  6,  legislation  I  in- 
troduced on  January  3,  1986,  and  from 
section  2  of  8.  876  as  introduced  by 
our  committee's  chairman,  Senator 
MuRKOWSKi.  on  April  3— was  consid- 
ered and  passed  by  the  Senate  as  part 
of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  506  on  July 
30.  1985.  Unfortimately.  we  were 
unable  to  gain  House  agreement  on 
this  pilot  program  and  the  provision 
was  not  included  in  the  measure  that 
was  ultimately  enacted  as  Public  Law 
99-166. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  provision  at 
this  time  because  I  remain  convinced 
that.  In  light  of  current  developments 
In  health  services  which  enable  more 
Individuals  to  receive  needed  care 
without  being  institutionalized  and  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
veterans  age  65  and  older  who  may  be 
seeking  care  from  the  VA  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  VA  must  take  steps  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  addressing 
the  health-care  needs  of  veteran  pa- 
tients. By  1990.  there  will  be  7.2  mil- 
lion veterans  in  this  age  group  and 
there  will  be  9  million  veterans  age  65 
or  older  by  the  year  2000.  The  kinds  of 
new  VA  approaches  this  legislation  en- 
visions must  include  an  emphaais  on 
increased  interaction  with  community 
entities  that  provide  health  and 
health-related  services  if  the  VA  is  to 
get  the  maximum  health-care  benefit 
out  of  every  dollar  spent.  There  also 
must  be  a  greater  emphasis  on  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  institutional  care  for 
veterans.  In  my  view,  this  proposed 
pilot  program  is  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  goal 
of  avoiding  institutional  care  and  of 
providing  services  in  an  Individual's 
home.  I  note  that  the  VA.  in  its  1984 
report,  "Caring  for  the  Older  Veter- 


an." set  forth  a  number  of  objectives 
that  were  central  to  the  agency's  strat- 
egies for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
older  veteran  and  that  the  flnt  of 
these  was: 

To  sustain  older  IndlvlduaU'  independ- 
ence, comfort,  and  contentment  In  their 
own  home  environment  for  as  long  h  po«l- 
ble,  providing  supportive  servloes  to  do  lo. 

Clearly,  this  proposed  pilot  program 
would  help  reach  that  goal. 

On  the  issue  of  increased  VA-com- 
mxrnlty  Interaction  and  cooperation, 
which  the  pilot  program  Is  also  de- 
signed to  address,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  VA  must  make  greater  use  of  com- 
munity resources  which  help  to  main- 
tain individuals  in  their  homes— such 
as  homemaker,  personal  care,  commu- 
nal or  at-home  nutrition,  and  trans- 
portation assistance  services— in  order 
for  the  agency  to  respond  in  a  reason- 
ably adequate  way  to  the  growing 
demand  for  care  that  it  is  facing  and 
will  continue  to  face  as  the  veteran 
population  ages  so  rapidly  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  this 
pilot  program,  the  bill  limits  the  total 
cost  over  the  life  of  the  program  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  incurred  by  the  VA  if 
the  veterans  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram had  been  furnished  nursing 
home  care  instead  of  the  noninstitu- 
tlonal services  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. It  Is  my  Intention- as  it  was  the 
committee's  intention  last  year— that 
this  pilot  program  would  be  carried 
out  through  the  use  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  used  for  the  provi- 
sion of  more  costly  Intermediate  care 
and  that  the  balance  of  the  funds 
would  be  applied  to  care  for  more  vet- 
erans than  would  have  been  served  in 
the  absence  of  this  new.  innovative 
program.  In  light  of  this  intention,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  last  year 
estimated  that  there  would  be  no  new 
costs  associated  with  this  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

CONTINTIATIOH  OF  CBtTAIR  COUNSELING   SERV- 
ICES FOR  A  DKIASD  VRIRAN'B  FAMILY  MEM- 


Mr.  President,  under  current  law. 
the  VA  provides  mental  health  coun- 
seling and  certain  other  services  to  the 
family  members  of  a  veteran  when 
doing  so  is  necessary  for  the  effective 
treatment  of  the  veteran.  This  author- 
ity is  relied  on  most  often  in  connec- 
tion with  veterans  receiving  general 
mental  health  services,  veterans  re- 
ceiving readjustment  counseling 
through  the  VA's  Vet  Center  Program, 
and  in  conection  with  various  VA  pro- 
grams which  provide  care  to  terminal- 
ly ill  veterans.  All  indications  that  I 
have  received  are  that  providing 
family  counseling  in  cases  like  these 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  the 
agency's  efforts  to  assist  the  veterans 
who  are  receiving  care. 

Unfortunately,  under  current  law, 
family  members  lost  their  ellglbUity 


for  further  counMllng  at  the  time  of 
the  veteran's  death,  the  very  time 
when  they  may  be  in  the  greatest  need 
of  anlstance  from  a  profeMlonal  who 
knew  the  veteran  and  is  familiar  with 
the  family  member's  relatlonihlpi 
with  the  veteran  and  who  has  estab- 
lished rapport  and  trust  with  them.  To 
correct  this  situation  so  that  family 
members  can  receive  bereavement 
counseling  from  someone  with  whom 
they  have  already  developed  a  sup- 
portive relationship,  section  4  of  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  would  au- 
thorize the  VA  to  continue  to  fumlih, 
for  up  to  6  months  following  the  veter- 
an's death,  appropriate  mental  health 
assistance,  In  the  form  of  such  coun- 
seling, to  family  members  who  were 
receiving  it  before  the  death  of  the 
veteran. 
KzmsioN  OP  ELioiiiLmr  for  riabjustkbit 

COtniaKLING    AND    RELATES    MBITAL    HSALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
section  612A  of  title  88,  United  SUtes 
Code.  ellglbUity  for  readjustment 
counseling  services  Is  limited  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era.  Section  6  of 
the  meaaure  I  am  introducing  would 
make  two  additional  categories  of  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  such  servicet. 

First,  individuals  who  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era  but  who  are  still  on 
active  duty— and  thus  are  not  "veter- 
ans" under  the  applicable  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  definition— would 
be  made  eligible  for  readjustment 
counseling.  Although  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  data  suggesting  a  widespread 
unmet  need  for  counseling  among 
active-duty  personnel  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  I  continue  to  hear  from  indi- 
viduals working  in  the  VA's  Vet 
Center  Program  and  also  from  such 
active-duty  personnel  directly  about 
requests  from  active-duty  personnel 
for  such  counseling.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  aware  of  efforts  at  some  Vet  Cen- 
ters to  provide  services  to  active-duty 
personnel  despite  a  lack  of  express  au- 
thority to  do  BO.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  individual  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era 
and  feels  a  need  for  readjustment 
counseling  should  be  barred  from  eligi- 
bility simply  because  he  or  ske  U  still 
on  active  duty.  Section  6  of  the  bill 
would  remove  that  bar. 

The  second  change  in  eligibility  for 
readjustment  counseling  that  would 
be  made  by  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  be  an  expansion  of  the  period  of 
service  that  makes  an  Individual  eligi- 
ble to  include  certain  service  after 
May  7,  1978,  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  Under  this  change,  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  would  be  authorised 
to  specify  that  service  during  periods 
of  time  in  specific  locations  in  which 
U.8.  Armed  Forces  were  under  hostile 
fire  would  be  qualifying  service  for  re- 
adjustment counseling  purposes.  Thli 
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provision  recognizes  that  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  at  times  exposed 
to  situations  short  of  declared  war- 
such  as  existed  in  Beirut  or  on  Grena- 
da or  that  exist  today  in  connection 
with  our  actions  against  Libya  or  pos- 
sibly Nicaragua— that  might  produce 
the  need  for  readjustment  counseling 
after  that  service.  I  want  to  stress  my 
view  that  this  authority,  if  enacted, 
should  be  used  only  in  very  limited  cir- 
ciunstances  in  which  our  service  per- 
sonnel actually  experience  combatlike 
situations. 

I  also  note  that  it  is  my  intention 
that  the  Vet  Center  Program  would 
meet  out  of  existing  resources  what- 
ever increased  demand  for  services  re- 
sulted from  enactment  of  either  or 
both  of  these  changes.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing nor  would  I  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  expansion  in  the  size  of 
the  Vet  Center  Program  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  these  provisions. 

IMUEPERUEMT  LTVIHG  SERVICES  FOR  SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  section  11  of  the  bill 
would  make  permanent  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  independent  living  services 
and  assistance  for  severely  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  for  whom 
the  VA  determines  the  achievement  of 
a  vocational  goal  is  not  reasonably  fea- 
sible. 

This  program  has  been  carried  out 
pursuant  to  provisions  I  authored  in 
1980— in  section  1520  of  title  38  as 
added  by  Public  Law  96-466— authoriz- 
ing the  VA  to  conduct  such  a  program 
on  a  pilot  basis  for  a  period  of  4  fiscal 
years,  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985, 
to  provide  assistance  to  such  veterans 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  achieve 
maximum  independence  in  daily 
living.  Under  this  authority,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  and  assistance 
through  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  or  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  that  have  a  demon- 
strated capacity  to  conduct  independ- 
ent living  services  programs  for  handi- 
capped persons.  This  program  was 
modeled  after  the  program  of  services 
and  assistance  provided  under  title 
VII.  of  which  I  was  the  principal 
author  along  with  former  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  added  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation, Comprehensive  Services,  and 
Developmental  Disabilities  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  Public  Law  95-602.  Not 
more  than  500  veterans  a  year  were  to 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  initiate 
a  program  of  independent  living  serv- 
ices. Experience  under  the  pUot  pro- 
gram demonstrates  that  the  utilization 
of  the  program  did  not  approach  the 
magnitude  originally  envisioned  but 
that,  for  those  veterans  who  partici- 
pated, the  services  and  assistance  pro- 
vided were  very  beneficial. 


In  an  August  26,  1985,  interim 
report,  the  VA  stated  that  during  the 
period  November  4,  1981,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program,  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984,  a  total  of  286  veterans 
were  referred  for  participation  in  the 
pUot  program  and  207  of  these  refer- 
rals were  approved  for  the  program. 
As  of  December  31.  1984.  40  veterans 
had  completed  the  program  and  85 
were  still  participating.  The  VA's 
study  of  the  achievements  of  the  pilot 
program  found  that  "program  partici- 
pants who  were  evaluated  made  signif- 
icant progress  in  improving  their  level 
of  independence."  and  nearly  half  of 
the  program  completers  were  ad- 
Judged  better  able  to  live  more  inde- 
pendently in  their  communities.  More- 
over, as  the  VA  noted  in  its  report: 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  indication 
of  change  is  the  veteran's  own  perception  of 
the  change  in  his  or  her  life.  .  .  .  Program 
completers  experienced  significant  favor- 
able change,  and  an  increased  sense  of  well- 
being,  both  following  completion  of  their 
programs  and  6  months  following  comple- 
tion. 

The  costs  of  providing  these  services 
to  severely  disabled  veterans  were 
minimal.  Based  on  the  99  participants 
for  whom  complete  data  were  avail- 
able, the  VA  found  the  total  cost  of 
contracted  services,  subsistence  allow- 
ances, travel,  and  staff  overhead  was 
$373,542  for  the  period  November  4, 
1981,  through  December  31,  1984,  with 
a  median  cost  of  $217.50  and  a  mean 
cost  of  $3,772.24. 

Clearly,  this  program  of  Independent 
living  services  has  favorably  impacted 
on  most  of  the  veterans  who  took  part. 
As  the  VA  concludes  in  its  report: 

Certainly  not  all  of  the  program  partici- 
pants benefited  at  the  same  rate  or  to  the 
same  degree.  In  fact,  some  achieved  little  if 
any  benefit  from  the  program.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  seriously  disabled  and  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  that  employment  was 
determined  to  be  infeasible  for  them.  Many 
of  the  participants  had  experienced  long- 
term  or  repeated  institutionalization  with 
little  hope  of  any  significant  changes  in 
their  lives.  The  study  suggests  that  many  of 
the  program  participants  who  complete 
their  programs  may  experience  less  institu- 
tionalization .  .  .  and  achieve  a  greater  level 
of  independence  in  living  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Although  the  VA  has  failed  to 
submit  a  final  report— which  was  due 
in  September  1984— on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  the  interim 
report  shows  that  the  program  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of 
certain  seriously  disabled  veterans  in 
terms  of  assisting  them  to  achieve 
maximum  independence.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  the  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  this  type  of 
service  and  assistance  to  such  veter- 
ams  should  be  made  a  permanent  psjt 
of  the  VA's  fabric  of  benefits. 

Although  the  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram would  remain  discretionary 
under  the  bill,  it  is  certainly  my  inten- 
tion that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 


eran with  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity or  disabilities  so  severe  that  he  or 
she  is  considered  unable  to  achieve  a 
vocational  goal,  the  Administrator 
should,  within  the  confines  of  the  cur- 
rent-law 500-per-year  participation 
limit  and  applicable  priorities  for  eligi- 
bility, ensure  that  independent  living 
services  needed  for  the  veteran  to 
achieve  maxlmmn  independence  in 
dally  living  are  made  available  to  the 
veteran.  We  surely  owe  that  assistance 
to  the  veteran  concerned. 

SERVICES  TO  OVERCOME  SERVICI-COlfiraCTED 
DISABILTTY  AITICTIHO  PROCRIATIOH 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  biU 
would  authorize  the  VA  to  furnish 
services  to  help  a  male  or  a  female  vet- 
eran or  a  male  veteran's  spouse 
achieve  pregnancy  in  cases  in  which 
the  veteran's  service-connected  disabil- 
ity impairs  procreative  ability. 

As  a  result  of  my  work  on  behalf  of  a 
woman  veteran  who  had  a  service-con- 
nected disability  which  prevented  her 
from  becoming  pregnant.  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  VA  does  not 
believe  that  it  has  legal  authority 
under  current  law  to  provide  services 
to  help  overcome  such  a  disability.  In 
that  case,  the  veteran  was  seeking  an 
in  vitro  fertilization  procedure.  I  have 
also  been  working  for  many  months 
with  representatives  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  among  their 
members  in  such  services  for  males 
suffering  from  spinal  cord  injuries. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
VA's  legal  Interpretation  of  its  existing 
authority  is  correct,  and  I  did  my 
utmost  to  change  that  Interpretation. 
I  was  not  successful.  Hence.  I  am  pro- 
posing this  provision  in  order  to 
remove  any  doubts  that  may  exist  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  author- 
ity would  be  limited  to  cases  in  which 
a  veteran's  service-connected  condition 
is  impairing  procreative  ability,  it  will 
be  targeted  on  those  veterans  as  to 
whom  the  VA  has  always  had  the 
greatest  responsibility— those  disabled 
during  their  service.  Because  of  this 
targeted  focus,  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
veterans  who  would  be  eligible  to  be 
furnished  these  new  services  and  an 
even  smaller  number  who  will  wish  to 
receive  them.  Thus.  I  do  not  foresee 
significant  new  costs  associated  with 
this  proposed  change  in  the  law. 

However,  to  the  extent  there  are 
new  costs  associated  with  this  new  au- 
thority, it  is  my  intention  that  they 
would  be  absorbed  through  a  shift  of 
funds  from  lower  priority  expendl- 
tiu-es  under  the  VA's  medical  care  ac- 
count, which  is  $9.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  that,  as  a  result,  no  new 
appropriations  would  be  provided  in 
connection  with  the  new  authority. 
The  end  result  of  such  a  shift  in  re- 
sources would  be  an  increase  in  serv- 


ices available  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  to  help  overcome  these 
disabUlties. 
EirroRcncxHT  or  btati  and  local  TXAmc 

LAWS  BY  VXTDIAMB'  ADMIKiaTRATIOIf  POUCI 
OmCERB 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  meas- 
ure I  am  Introducing  would  amend 
subsection  (b)  of  section  218  of  title  38. 
which,  among  other  things,  sets  forth 
what  laws  and  regulations  are  to  be 
enforced  by  VA  police  officers  on  VA 
property.  The  change  I  am  proposing, 
which  is  based  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  administration  in  a  March  10, 
1986.  transmittal  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  would  give  the  VA 
the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  and  local  governments  pur- 
suant   to   which   VA   police    officers 
would  be  able  to  enforce  State  and 
local  traffic  laws  by  issuing  citations 
for  any  violations  of  such  laws  occur- 
ring on  VA  property.  Under  current 
law  and  practice,  the  VA  can  enforce 
traffic  measures  on  VA  property  only 
by  Issuing  regulations  relating  to  such 
matters  and  then  securing  the  agree- 
ment of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
geographic  area  concerned  to   issue 
rules  of  court  incorporating  the  VA 
regulations.  Once  that  has  occurred,  it 
becomes  possible  to  refer  violations  of 
the  VA  regulations  to  the  local  office 
of  the  U.S.  attorney  for  further  action. 
The  VA  has  indicated  that,  although 
this  process  has  been  effective  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  there  are  regions 
in  which  the  agency  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  cooperation  needed  for 
enforcement    through    the    Federal 
courts.  The  change  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 2  would  remedy  this  problem  by 
providing  the  VA  with  an  option  for 
enforcement  through  State  and  local 
courts. 

AUTHOMXATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ORAHTS  TO  STATE  VETERANS'  HOMES 

Mr.  President,  under  title  38.  the  VA 
participates  in  two  separate  programs 
of  assistance  to  State  veterans' 
homes— one.  a  program  of  per  diem 
payments  to  the  homes  for  care  pro- 
vided to  eligible  veterans;  the  other,  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction,  remodel- 
ing, or  renovation  of  State  home  facili- 
ties. 

The  State  home  program  Lb  a  vital 
adjunct  to  the  VA's  overall  efforts, 
both  now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  to 
meet  the  health-care  needs  of  older 
veterans,  and  I  strongly  support  the 
overall  program. 

The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions—at  the  level  of  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary— to  be  made  to  the 
VA  for  the  purpose  of  making  match- 
ing grants  to  the  States  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bin  I  am  introducing 
would  extend  that  authorization  for  6 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1991.  For 
the  last  3  fiscal  years,  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated were  $18  million  In  fiscal 


year  1984,  $84.5  million  in  fiical  year 

1985,  and  $22  million  In  fiscal  year 

1986.  $42.4  million  is  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1987  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  the  VA  has  recently  testi- 
fied that  it  plans  to  request  $40  mil- 
lion each  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989. 

MEDICAL  CARS  FOR  VKTERAin  1*  THI  RIPUBUC 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINIS 

Mr.  President,  section  10  of  the 
measure  would  extend  for  3  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1989,  two  existing 
authorities  relating  to  health  care  for 
United  States  veterans  in  the  Phllip- 
pbies.  Pursuant  to  the  first  authority, 
the  VA  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center  in  Manila  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  States  veterans  in 
the  Philippines.  The  second  provision 
authorizes  the  VA  to  make  grants  of 
up  to  $500,000  annually  to  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Medical  Center  to  assist 
in  the  replacement  and  upgrading  of 
equipment  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  physical  plant  and  facilities  of  the 
center.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  requested  a  S-year  extension  of 
both  authorities. 

EUOUIUTY  FOR  DOMICTUART  CAKS 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  this  meas- 
ure would  authorize  the  VA  to  provide 
domiciliary  care  to  veterans  In  need  of 
such  care  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  who  have 
a  service-connected  disabUlty  or  who 
are  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living 
and  have  no  adequate  means  of  sup- 
port. 

The  Issue  of  how  eligibility  for  domi- 
ciliary care  should  be  stated  In  the  law 
arose  last  year  in  the  context  of  the 
reconciliation  legislation,  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  99-272,  which 
revised  ellglbUlty  criteria  for  VA  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  outpatient 
care.  Under  current  law,  veterans  are 
eligible  for  domiciliary  care  under  two 
general  categories:  In  the  first  catego- 
ry are  service  connected  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  suffering  from  a  perma- 
nent disability  or  tuberculosis  or  a 
neuropsychlatric  ailment  and  are  inca- 
pacitated from  earning  a  living  and 
have  no  eidequate  means  of  support;  in 
the  second,  more  general  category  are 
veterans  who  are  in  need  of  domicili- 
ary care  and  who  are  unable  to  defray 
the  cost  of  such  care.  This  statutory 
scheme  Is  both  terribly  confusing  as 
well  as  not  consistent  with  current  VA 
philosophy  and  practice. 

As  noted  in  the  explanatory  state- 
ment that  accompanied  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  reconciliation  legis- 
lation—House Report  No.  99-453,  page 
695— despite  agreement  among  the 
conferees  that  the  existing  eligibility 
criteria  for  domlcUiary  care  should  be 
revised,  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  a 
final  agreement  with  reference  to 
domiciliary  care  at  that  time  and  the 
final  legislation  left  the  eligibility  un- 


changed. In  reaching  that  result,  how- 
ever, the  conferees  noted  that  they 
were  "not  expreMlng  satisfaction  with 
the  status  quo"  and  also  noted  that 
"Cbloth  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs plan  to  hold  hearings— In  1986— 
to  consider  appropriate  revisions  to 
the  eUglbllity  for  domiciliary  care."  I 
am  Including  this  provision  in  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  to  provide  a 
focal  point  for  those  hearings  by  our 
committee. 

RULIS  AND  RMOLATIONt  RKLATINO  TO  HOSPI- 
TAL, NmSINO  HOME,  DOMiaUAXT,  AND  MDI- 
CALCARE 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  621  of  title  38,  which  relates  to 
the  VA  Administrator's  authority  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  provision  of  medical  care  by  the 
VA,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  Admlnirtra- 
tor's  authority  to  prescribe  limitations 
on  the  statutory  scheme  of  such  bene- 
fits and  services  and  eligibility  for 
them  as  set  forth  In  chapter  17.  This 
authority  In  current  law  dates  from 
the  Economy  Act  of  1933.  which  ii  the 
single  most  negative  legislative  action 
In  the  area  of  veterans'  affairs  in 
United  SUtes  history. 

As  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  VA,  during 
the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate, 
has  not  relied  on  this  authority  In 
acting  to  limit  any  health-care  bene- 
fits. However,  last  year,  during  con- 
gressional action  on  the  reconciliation 
legislation,  the  VA's  Office  of  General 
Counsel  submitted  an  informal  white 
paper  to  staff  of  the  two  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  which  included  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  availability  of  this  pro- 
vision to  the  Administrator  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  desired 
to  provide  access  to  health-care  bene- 
fits on  a  basis  different  than  Intended 
by  the  Congress. 

Without  reference  to  whether  an 
Administrator  would  ever  choose  to 
take  such  an  action  and  without  Judg- 
ing whether  such  an  action  would  be 
otherwise  lawful,  I  can  see  no  basis  for 
vesting  In  an  executive  branch  official 
the  appearance  of  having  such  a 
power  to  reverse  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  light  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  Public  Law  99-272,  In  VA  health- 
care eligibility  In  which  Congress  man- 
dated the  provision  of  VA  care  to  cer- 
tain groups  of  veterans.  I  am,  there- 
fore, proposing  that  this  authority  be 
repealed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,  the  central  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  bring  about  the  continued 
Improvement  and  updating  of  the  VA's 
authority  and  capacity  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  measure  with  our 
committee's  chairman,  Mr.  Mtnucow- 
SKI,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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committee,  with  the  VA,  with  the  vari- 
ous veterans'  service  organizations, 
and  with  others  interested  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  veterans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  ANOREvtrs],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  827,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  compensation  of  children 
and  others  who  have  sustained  vac- 
cine-related injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  16S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1654,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  criminal  forfeituie  of  proceeds  de- 
rived from  espionage  activities  and  re- 
wards for  informants  providing  infor- 
mation leading  to  arrests  in  espionage 
cases. 

S.  1823 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1822,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Copyright  Act  in  section  601  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  manufacturing  and  public  distribu- 
tion of  certain  copjn-ighted  material. 

S.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2090,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  not  before  July  1,  1987, 
enforce  its  regulations  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  personal  use  of 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2253,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Act  of  1985  to 
exempt  certain  railroad  retirement 
benefits  from  sequestration  or  reduc- 
tion under  an  order  issued  by  the 
President  imder  section  252  of  such 
act. 

S.  3310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2310,  a  bill  to  make 
foreign  nationals  ineligible  for  certain 
agricultural  program  loans,  payments, 
or  benefits. 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rocketeixer]  was  added  as 


a  cosponsor  of  S.  2331,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assure  the  quality  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  and  post-hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  Medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

S.  333S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2335,  a 
bill  to  protect  United  States  citizens 
from  terrorism. 

S.  2378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2379,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  applica- 
tion of  Revenue  Ruling  86-63,  relating 
to  the  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
imiversity  athletic  funds. 

SENATE  JOniT  RESOLUTIOII  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
245,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Epidermolysis  Bullosa 
Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  jonrr  resolution  290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
290,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  4.  1986.  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day". 

senate  joint  RESOLimON  323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  liAUTENBERG].  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  323.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  May  21.  1986,  as  "National 
Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Senator 
from   Maryland   [Mr.   Mathias],   the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaglkton].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Bfr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  112,  expressing  support  for 
the  President's  no-undercut  policy 
concerning  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  RuDMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 125.  a  concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  achievements  of  the  Ire- 
land Fund  and  its  founder,  Dr.  Antho- 
ny J.F.  O'Reilly. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  390,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 135— RELATING  TO  A  BAN 
ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Garn) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con  Res.  135 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  a 
broad  range  of  arms  control  agreements,  in- 
cluding likely  violations  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements  damages  the  fabric 
of  superpower  relations,  particularly  cur- 
rent efforts  to  negotiate  deep  reductions  In 
nuclear  weapons,  and  undermines  the  po- 
tential contribution  of  arms  control  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  bring  its  actions  into 
compliance  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements  despite  the  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  and  ttirough 
other  diplomatic  channels; 

Whereas  the  public  statements  by  the 
Soviet  General  Secretary  concerning  a  read- 
iness to  reach  agreement  on  necessary  veri- 
fication measures,  including  on-site  Inspec- 
tions, have  not  been  reflected  in  the  private 
arms  control  negotiation  positions  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  President  has  recently  made 
a  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  a 
means  of  reducing  the  verification  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  existing  nuclear 
testing  agreements  and  to  invite  Soviet  ex- 
perts to  monitor  a  planned  nuclear  weapon 
test  at  the  Nevada  test  site; 


Whereas  the  President  has  stated  that 
should  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  reach  an  agreement  on  essential  veri- 
fication Improvements  to  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty,  then  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  on  obtaining  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  rati- 
fication of  both  these  agreemenU; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Government 
has  reiterated  its  commitment  to  the  long- 
term  goal  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
under  conditions  of  broad,  deep,  and  verifia- 
ble arms  reductions,  improved  verification 
capabilities,  expanded  confidence-building 
measures,  and  a  greater  balance  in  conven- 
tional military  forces: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  also  reaffirmed  that  absent  such  condi- 
tions, a  program  of  limited,  underground 
nuclear  testing  remains  essential  to  ensure 
the  continued  reliability,  safety,  effective- 
ness, and  survivability  of  America's  nuclear 
deterrent;  and 

Whereas  over  the  course  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  the  nuclear  weapon  test  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  has  had  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  providing  for  (1)  a  more  reli- 
able, more  survivable  and  safer  nuclear  de- 
terrent force  with  significantly  lower  risk  of 
unauthorized  use  or  accident,  and  (2)  a 
more  discriminating  nuclear  deterrent  force 
allowing  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  with  drastically 
lower  destructive  power  Now,  therefore,  be 

it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President— 

(1)  should  urge  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union— 

(A)  to  bring  to  a  lialt  its  violations  of  arms 
control  treaties; 

(B)  to  put  Into  action  Its  expressed  willing- 
ness to  accept  appropriate  verification  meas- 
ures by  agreeing  to  accept  on-site  inspec- 
tions, and  to  reconsider  its  hasty  rejection 
of  the  Invitation  from  the  United  States  to 
visit  the  Nevada  test  site  and  to  monitor  a 
planned  nuclear  test;  and 

(C)  to  use  the  opportunity  of  such  a  visit 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  United  States 
on  essential  verification  Improvements, 
based  upon  the  CORRTEX  hydrodynamic 
yield  measurement  technique  or  some  equiv- 
alent, to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty; 

(2)  should  refrain  from  taking  any  steps 
toward  seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  until  such  time  as 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  on  these  es- 
sential verification  improvements; 

(3)  should  continue  with  the  United 
States  program  of  limited,  underground  nu- 
clear weapon  testing  for  the  purpose  of— 

(A)  ensuring  the  continued  reliability,  ef- 
fectiveness, survivability,  and  safety  of  the 
United  SUtes  nuclear  deterrent  force; 

(B)  providing  further  improvements  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  United  SUtes  nuclear 
deterrent  force  so  as  to  reduce  stockpile  re- 
quirements In  terms  of  the  number  and 
yields  of  weapons;  and 

(C)  modernizing  the  United  States  nuclear 
deterrent  to  ensure  its  effectiveness  against 
a  changing,  growing  Soviet  threat;  and 

(4)  should  not  pursue  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement  untU  the 
following  conditions  are  met— 

(A)  agreements  are  reached  providing  for 
broad,  deep,  and  verifiable  arms  reductions: 


(B)  verification  capabilitiei  necenary  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  an  accord  are 
substantially  improved; 

(C)  existing  imbalances  in  conventional 
forces  are  redressed; 

(D)  agreements  for  expanded  confidence- 
building  measures  are  achieved;  and 

(E)  the  essential  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  providing  for  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  lU  allies  Is  signdficantly  dimin- 
ished. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  the 
support  of  the  American  people  for  the  goal 
of  a  world  free  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and.  Indeed,  the  threat  of  military  aggres- 
sion against  any  nation  or  peoples. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution- 

(1)  the  term  "Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty" 
means  the  Treaty  on  the  LlmlUtlon  of  Un- 
derground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  with  Pro- 
tocol, done  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty"  means  the  Treaty  on  Underground 
Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
done  at  Washington  and  Moscow  on  May  28, 
1976. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     392-RE- 
LATING    TO    FREE    ELECTIONS 
IN  IHE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Pell)  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  392 
Whereas  the  security  of  South  Korea  has 
been  of  long-standing  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  since  the  1960  invasion 
by  North  Korea; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
recognize  that  the  domination  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  by  North  Korean  forces 
would  endanger  the  security  and  well-being 
by  Japan  as  well  as  the  sUbillty  of  the 
entire  region; 

Whereas  the  opposition  movement  in 
South  Korea  under  the  combined  leader- 
ship of  Yl  Min  U,  Kim  Young  Sam,  and  Kim 
Dae  Jung  have  rapidly  gained  support  In 
recent  South  Korean  rallies; 

Whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  student  fed- 
erations, and  professors  from  Korea  Univer- 
sity have  expressed  their  support  for  consti- 
tutional reform  and  political  freedom; 

Whereas  large  segments  of  the  middle 
class  of  South  Korea  are  becoming  disiUu- 
tloned  with  the  Chun  regime  and  are  turn- 
ing to  support  the  goals  of  the  opposition 
movement; 

Whereas  in  a  democratic  society,  the  right 
to  petition  Is  an  undeniable  right,  yet  is 
being  suppressed  by  the  Chun  government; 
Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
remains  hopeful  that  the  Chun  regime  will 
evolve  to  democracy  through  a  peaceful  and 
fair  transition  of  power; 

Whereas  the  two  largest  opposition  par- 
ties won  49  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
elections  last  year  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  South  Korea 
acknowledges  that  while  the  petition  move- 
ment Is  legal,  the  actual  amending  proceu 
must  be  initiated  only  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  National  Assembly,  thereby  denying  the 


people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  true  and 
direct  interaction  with  their  government: 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  encouraged  by  the  United  SUtet'  in- 
volvement  In  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
In  the  Philippines,  appeal  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government  to  "encourage  and  sup- 
port" the  opposition's  push  for  democratic 
reform:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  stresses  the  importance  for  the  demo- 
cratic right  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  petition  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tion to  allow  for  the  direct  election  of  their 
president; 

(2)  reaffirms  lU  support  for  a  peaceful 
and  fully  democratic  transfer  of  power  with 
the  cooperation  of  opposition  parties  during 
the  next  presidential  election: 

(3)  expresses  Its  support  for  the  opening 
of  high  diplomatic  talks  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chun  government,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  movement  In  South  Kofea  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  present  erlsia; 

(4)  encourages  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  support  diplomatic  exchange  and 
dialogue  between  all  the  opposition  parties 
and  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  to  South 
Korea:  and 

(5)  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  South 
Korea  in  order  to  expedite  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion and  reaffirm  United  SUtes  support  and 
concern. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Preaident  of  the  United  SUtes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1811 
Mr.  WILSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987. 1988,  and  1989;  as  follows: 
On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $73,2S0.000, 

On  page  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $73,250,000. 

On  page  17.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  1119,000.000. 

On  page  17.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  tl  19.000.000. 

On  page  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $85,250,000. 

On  page  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  (85.250.000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  173,250.000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  173,250.000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  1119,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  8119,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  185.250.000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  185.250.000. 
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JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1812 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentssn,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
1^.  Long,  Mr.  DoMDnci.  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Bihgaman)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resohition. 
add  the  following: 

Since  in  the  last  six  months  the  govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  has  more  than  dou- 
bled its  export  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products:  and 

Since  these  Increased  export  volumes  have 
resulted  in  a  surplus  of  t>etroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  within  the  world  market- 
place; and 

Since  this  surplus  has  directly  resulted  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  international  crude  from  $27.10 
on  January  7,  1986  to  $13.08  on  April  IS. 
1988;  and 

.  Since  the  U.S.  has  increased  its  importa- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
by  26  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
last  year; 

Since  this  dramatic  reduction  in  price  and 
the  increased  level  of  imports  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  domestic  pe- 
troleum exploration  activities,  including  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  active  rotary 
drilling  rigs  in  the  United  States  from  4,797 
in  1981.  to  865  as  of  April  21, 1986;  and 

Since  the  increase  in  petroleum  imports 
and  the  reduction  in  domestic  exploration 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  jobs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  by  the  oU  and 
gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  indus- 
try; and 

Since  American  firms  and  employees  that 
are  injured  by  increased  imports  are  eligible 
for  temporary  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act;  and 

Since  the  Administration  is  narrowly  in- 
terpreting the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  employees  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  in- 
dustry from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

Employees  of  the  U.S.  oU  and  gas  industry 
and  oil  and  gas  service  industry  have  been 
directly  injured  by  a  dramatic  increase  in 
imported  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
and  by  the  resulting  decline  in  domestic  oil 
exploration  efforts;  and 

The  Administration  should  immediately 
broaden  its  interpretation  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  so  as  to  allow  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  and 
oil  and  gas  service  industry  to  qualify  for 
certification  under  the  Act;  and 

If  the  Administration  does  not  act  imme- 
diately to  resolve  this  matter,  the  Senate 
wiU  address  this  issue  on  the  first  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1813 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Braolet,  Mr.  Httm- 
FHREY,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Rusman) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $350,000,000. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $101,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $160,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2S 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $85,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  11 
by  $237,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $306,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $85,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $153,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $350,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $101,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $160,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  24 
by  $37,000,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  10.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $187,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $353,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $109,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $178,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $168,000,000. 

On  page  11,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $232,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  3 
by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

13  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amotmt  on  line 

21  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  32,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $187,000,000. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  second  amount 
<m  line  8  by  $108,000,000. 


On  page  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $218,000,000. 

On  page  39,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $187,000,000. 


PRODUCT  LIABnilTY 
LEGISLATION 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1814 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  100)  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law.  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

SHORT  TTTLK 

SKcnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1988". 

miDnfGS  AHS  PURPOSKS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  the  free  flow  of  products  in  commerce 
in  recent  years  has  been  increasingly  bur- 
dened by  product  liability  law; 

(2)  as  a  result  of  this  burden,  consumers 
have  been  adversely  affected  through  the 
withdrawal  of  products  and  producers  from 
the  national  market,  and  from  excessive  li- 
ability costs  passed  on  to  them  through 
higher  prices; 

(3)  the  unpredicUbility  of  product  liabil- 
ity awards  and  doctrines  is  inequitable  to 
both  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  tuts 
added  considerably  to  the  high  cost  of  prod- 
uct liability  Insurance  by  making  It  difficult 
for  producers  and  insurers  to  project  their 
liability  with  any  degree  of  confidence; 

(4)  where  product  liability  law  is  not  based 
on  fault  or  wrongdoing  by  the  defendant, 
product  liability  law  often  operates  to 
punish  and  deter  conduct  and  activities 
wliich  are  beneficial  and  promote  the  public 
welfare; 

(5)  the  recent  explosive  growth  in  product 
liability  actions  and  awards  jeopardizes  the 
financial  well-being  of  many  industries,  and 
Is  a  particular  threat  to  the  viability  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  small  businesses; 

(6)  the  extraordinary  costs  of  the  product 
liability  system  undermine  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  compete  internation- 
ally, and  is  causing  the  loss  of  jobs  and  pro- 
ductive capital; 

(7)  the  unacceptably  high  transaction 
costs  of  the  product  liability  system,  in 
which  almost  twice  as  much  money  goes  to 
attorneys'  fees  and  litigation  expenses  as  to 
compensate  victims,  is  a  burden  on  the  con- 
sumer and  American  industry  which  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated;  and 

(8)  because  most  product  liability  defend- 
ants are  out-of-State,  while  most  plaintiffs 
reside  in  the  SUte  in  which  they  file  their 
lawsuit,  product  liability  law  is  an  appropri- 
ate subject  for  federal  reform. 

(b>  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  consumers  and  to  pro- 
tect the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce  by 
placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  product  liability  law,  by  ensuring 
that  product  liability  law  operates  to  com- 
pensate persons  injured  by  the  wrongdoing 
of  others,  by  reducing  the  unacceptable 
transaction  costs  and  delays  which  harm 


both  plaintiffs  and  defendanU,  and  by  es- 
tablishing greater  predicUbillty  in  product 
liability  actions. 

DirUIITIOHS 

Sic.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "economic  loss"  means  past  and  future 
(A)  expenses  of  health  or  other  care,  (B)  ex- 
penses of  rehabilitation,  (C)  loss  of  earn- 
ings, (D)  loss  of  homemaker  services,  and 
(E)  burial  expenses; 

(2)  "non-economic  damages"  means  all 
damages  other  than  damages  for  economic 
loss,  and  Includes  punitive  or  exemplary 
damages; 

(3)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity,  including  any  governmental 
entity; 

(4)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture  or  raw  material,  whether  an 
assembled  whole,  a  component  part  or  an 
ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  introduc- 
tion into  trade  or  commerce; 

(6)  "product  liability  action"  or  "action" 
means  any  action  or  claim,  including  a 
wrongful  death  action,  involving  the  design, 
production,  distribution  or  sale  of  a  product, 
fUed  in  Federal  or  SUte  court  seeking  dam- 
ages for  a  personal  injury  or  death  attribut- 
able to  the  product;  and 

(6)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
.  lands.  Guiun,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

SCOPX 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  product  liability  actions  filed  in 
Federal  or  State  court  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b>  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  any  State  law  to  the 
extent  such  law  is  Inconsistent  with  the  lim- 
itations contained  in  such  provisions.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  preempt  or  supersede 
any  state  law  that  provides  for  defenses  or 
places  limiUtlons  on  a  person's  liability  In 
addition  to  those  contained  in  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  create  or  vest  Jurisdiction  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  over  any  prod- 
uct liability  action  subject  to  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  liability  subject  to  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act,  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  No.  8&-2M).  as 
amended. 

PAULT-BASED  LIABILITT 

Sk.  6.  A  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  damages  in  a  product  liability  action 
subject  to  this  Act  to  the  extent  such  liabil- 
ity is  Inconsistent  with  the  following  limiU- 
tlons. 

(1)  Such  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  Injury  unless  either  (A)  the  person 
was  negligent  in  the  design,  production,  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  such  product,  or  (B)  the 
product  was  defective,  and  such  defect  ren- 
dered the  product  unreasonably  dangerous. 
In  addition  to  any  other  applicable  defense 
or  limiUtion  of  SUte  law,  a  defective  prod- 
uct may  not  be  found  imreasonably  danger- 
ous If  the  defect  is  the  subject  of  an  ade- 
quate warning,  is  apparent  to  a  reasonable 
person,  or  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

(2)  Such  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  injury  related  to  an  unreasonable  or 
unforeseeable  use  or  alteration  of  the  prod- 


uct. In  addition  to  any  other  applicable  de- 
fense or  llmiUtlon  of  State  law,  any  alter- 
ation of  the  product  which  Is  specifically 
prohibited  or  warned  against,  and  any  use 
of  the  product  which  falls  to  apply  required 
safegiuutls  or  maintenance,  shall  be  deemed 
unreasonable. 

(3)  Such  person  not  be  found  liable  for 
any  Injury  related  to  the  failure  to  provide 
an  adequate  warning  or  instruction  as  to 
any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
product  If  the  danger  Is  apparent  to  a  rea- 
sonable person,  or  the  danger  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  In  addition,  such 
person  may  not  be  found  liable  for  any 
injury  related  to  the  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  warning  or  instruction  as  to  any 
danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct if  the  use  Is  unreasonable  or  unforesee- 
able. 

(4)  Such  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  Injury  related  to  a  defect  in  the 
design  of  the  product,  or  to  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  warning  or  instruction  as 
to  any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
product,  unless  at  the  time  the  product  was 
made  the  ability  to  discover  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  defect  or  danger  was  avaUable  and 
capable  of  use  according  to  engineering  and 
manufacturing  practices  which  were  reason- 
ably feasible  in  light  of  exUtlng  technology. 

JOINT  Ain>  SKVKRAI.  UABtUTT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  joint  and  several  11- 
abUlty  may  not  be  applied  to  any  product  li- 
ability action  subject  to  this  Act.  A  person 
found  liable  for  damages  in  any  such  action 
may  be  found  liable.  If  at  all,  only  for  those 
damages  directly  attrlbuUble  to  the  per- 
son's pro-raU  share  of  fault  or  responsibil- 
ity for  the  injury,  and  may  not  be  found 
liable  for  damages  attrlbuUble  to  the  pro- 
raU  share  of  fault  or  responslbUlty  of  any 
other  person  (without  regard  to  whether 
that  person  Is  a  party  to  the  action)  for  the 
Injury,  Including  any  person  bringing  the 
action. 

(b)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  as  be- 
tween persons  acting  in  concert  where  the 
concerted  action  proximately  caused  the 
injury  for  which  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons are  found  liable  for  damages.  As  used 
In  this  section,  "concerted  action"  or  "acting 
In  concert"  means  the  conscious  acting  to- 
gether in  a  common  scheme  o/  plan  of  two 
or  more  persons  resulting  In  a  tortious  act. 

LXMRATIOM  OH  ROM-lCOMOiaC  DAMAOES 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Non-economic  damages  may  not 
be  awarded  In  excess  of  $100,000  In  any 
product  liability  action  subject  to  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "any 
product  liability  action"  Includes  all  product 
liability  actions  (including  multiple  actions) 
for  damages,  and  Includes  all  plaintiffs  and 
aU  defendants  In  such  actions,  which  arise 
out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  personal 
Injury  or  death. 

PERIODIC  PATMBirr  OP  pjwoaam 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  any  product  liabQIty  action 
subject  to  this  Act  in  which  the  damages 
awarded  for  future  economic  loss  exceeds 
$100,000,  no  person  may  be  required  to  pay 
damages  for  future  economic  loss  in  a 
single,  lump-sum  payment,  but  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  such  paymenU  perlodlcaUy 
based  on  when  the  damages  are  found  likely 
to  occur. 

(b)  The  court  may  require  such  person  to 
purchase  an  annuity  making  such  periodic 
paymenU  if  the  court  finds  a  reasonable 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  person  may 
not  make  the  periodic  payments. 


(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  awarding 
such  periodic  paymenU  may  not  be  re- 
opened at  any  time  to  contest,  amend,  or 
modify  the  schedule  or  amount  of  the  pay- 
menU In  the  absence  of  fraud. 

(d)  This  section  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  settlement  providing  for  a  single, 
lump-sum  payment. 

COIXATKKAL  SOORCIS  OP  OOMPDISAnOll 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  award  of  damages  to  a 
person  In  a  product  liability  action  subject 
to  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  the  court  by 
the  amount  of  any  past  or  future  payment 
or  benefit  covered  by  this  section  which  the 
person  has  received  or  for  which  the  person 
Is  eligible  on  account  of  the  same  personal 
injury  or  death  for  which  such  damages  are 
awarded. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  "payment  or 
benefit  covered  by  this  section"  means— 

(1)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  or  paid  for 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  SUtes,  a  8UU  or  a 
local  government,  or 

(2)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  a  workers' 
compensation  system  or  a  health  insurance 
program  funded  in  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
employer. 

but  does  not  Include  any  such  payment  or 
benefit  that  U  (or  by  law  U  required  to  be) 
the  subject  of  a  reasonably  founded  claim  of 
subrogation,  reimbursement  or  lien. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  preempt  or  su- 
perset any  SUte  law  which  provides  tliat 
damage  awards  may  be  reduced  by  pay- 
menU or  beneflu  other  than  those  covered 
by  this  section,  or  which  reduces  such 
damage  awards  by  paymenU  or  beneflU  by 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
SUtes.  a  SUte,  or  a  local  government,  or  by 
a  workers'  compensation  system  or  a  health 
Insurance  program  even  when  such  pay- 
menU or  beneflU  are  (or  by  law  are  re- 
quired to  be)  the  subject  of  a  reasonably 
founded  claim  of  subrogation,  reimburse- 
ment or  lien. 

(d)  ThU  secUon  shall  not  apply  to  any 
paymenU  or  beneflU  received  prior  to  judg- 
ment if  its  application  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  Income  that  would  otherwise  be 
considered  under  section  403(a)(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

ATTORIICT  COimKGBKCT  PB  AORUMIirTS 

Sic.  10.  (a)  An  attorney  who  represenU, 
on  a  contingency  fee  basis,  a  person  bring- 
ing a  product  liability  action  subject  to  this 
Act  may  not  charge,  demand,  receive  or  col- 
lect for  servloes  rendered  In  connection  arlth 
such  action  In  excess  of  2S  per  centum  of 
the  first  $100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recov- 
ered, plus  20  per  centum  of  the  next 
$100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recovered,  plus 
IS  per  centum  of  the  next  $100,000  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  recovered,  plus  10  per  centum 
of  any  amount  In  excess  of  $800,000  recov- 
ered by  Judgment  or  settlement  In  such 
action. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  "contingency 
fee"  means  any  fee  for  professional  legal 
services  which  Is  In  whole  or  In  part  contin- 
gent upon  the  recovery  of  any  amount  of 
damages,  whether  through  judgment  or  set- 
tlement. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  such  Judgment  or 
settlement  Includes  periodic  or  future  pay- 
menU of  damages,  the  amount  recovered  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  llmlUtlon  on  the 
attorney  contingency  fee  shall  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  annuity  or  trust  established 
to  make  the  paymenU.  In  any  case  In  which 
an  annuity  or  trust  Is  not  esUbllshed  to 
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make  the  payments,  such  amount  shall  be 
based  on  the  present  value  of  the  payments. 

ALTERKATIVK  DISPUTE  RXSOLTmON 

Sec.  11.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage— 

(1)  the  creation,  adoption,  and  use  of  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  techniques  to 
achieve  the  efficient,  cost  effective  and  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  civil  disputes;  and 

(2)  the  modification  of  procedural  and  evi- 
dentiary rules  to  the  extent  feasible  to  ac- 
commodate such  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques. 

(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
recommendations  to  implement  such  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  civil  disputes  filed  in 
Federal  court. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sic.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  the  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circimistance 
shall  not  be  affected  by  such  invalidation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
its  date  of  enactment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
promote  the  interests  of  consumers  and  to 
ensure  that  the  free  flow  of  products  in 
commerce  is  not  impeded  by  product  liabil- 
ity law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  the  administra- 
tion's product  liability  reform  proposal 
'  today.  This  legislation,  drafted  by  the 
administration  and  specifically  ap- 
proved and  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan,  attacks  the  No.  1  problem  for 
consumers  in  America:  the  explosion 
in  product  liability  costs. 

These  costs  include  not  only  the 
huge  and  irrational  courtroom  damage 
awards  we  hear  about  almost  daily, 
but  also  the  even  greater  litigation 
costs  and  attorney  fees  which  we 
seldom  hear  about.  All  of  these  costs 
are  passed  along  to  the  consumer  to 
create  what  amounts  to  a  hidden  and 
sinister  tax  on  every  product  we  buy. 

President  Reagan  and  I  want  to  cut 
that  tax,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today. 

When  our  Consumer  Subcommittee 
began  hearings  on  the  product  liabil- 
ity issue  almost  6  years  ago,  it  was 
clear  that  a  national  crisis  was  immi- 
nent. In  addition  to  driving  up  product 
prices  for  consumers,  witness  after  wit- 
ness testified  that  the  liability  explo- 
sion was  closing  businesses,  destroying 
jobs,  crippling  American  manufactur- 
ers' ability  to  compete  with  foreigners. 
Discouraging  product  innovation  and 
improvement,  and  driving  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  good  and  beneficial  products— 
from  life-saving  vaccines  to  football 
helmets— off  the  market. 

Recent  hearings  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  mail  I  receive  on  this  sub- 
ject from  all  across  the  country  has 
convinced  me  that  the  crisis  is  worsen- 
ing. 


To  address  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced and  worked  to  enact  product  li- 
ability reform  legislation  in  each  of 
the  past  three  Congresses,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  present  our  case 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  with  President  Reagan's 
involvement  we  will  now  be  able  to 
move  the  legislative  process  along 
more  rapidly.  The  product  liability  ex- 
plosion threatens  everyone  in  America 
who  uses,  sells,  or  manufactures  prod- 
ucts. Congress  must  act  now  on  this 
urgent  national  crisis. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  100  directly  ad- 
dresses that  crises.  The  provisions  in 
this  legislation  result  from  the  report 
of  the  President's  tort  policy  working 
group  issued  this  past  February.  The 
primary  contributing  agencies  were 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  working  group  found  that  in  the 
past  decade  there  has  been  a  veritable 
explosion  in  tort  liability  in  the  United 
States.  Between  1974  and  1985  there 
had  been  a  758-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  product  liability  lawsuits 
filed  in  Federal  district  court.  During 
that  same  period,  the  average  jury  ver- 
dict in  product  liability  cases  increased 
from  under  $400,000  to  over  $1.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  following  specific  causes  of  the 
tort  liability  explosion  were  identified 
by  the  working  group: 

First,  the  movement  toward  no-fault 
liability. 

Second,  the  undermining  of  causa- 
tion. 

Third,  the  huge  growth  in  non-eco- 
nomic damage  awards,  and 

Fourth,  the  excessive  transaction 
costs  of  the  tort  system. 

These  are  precisely  the  causes  of  the 
product  liability  crisis  which  our  sub- 
committee identified  through  its  6 
years  of  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  much 
of  the  approach  which  is  taken  in  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  is  consist- 
ent with  the  approach  taken  in  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  and 
worked  to  enact  over  the  past  6  years. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation 
would  do  the  following: 

First,  return  to  a  fault-based  liability 
standard  for  product  designs  and 
warnings.  Our  system  of  Justice  re- 
quires that  fault  be  the  basis  of  tort 
law.  Without  the  necessity  of  proving 
fault,  wrongful  conduct  is  not  deterred 
and  the  innocent  are  punished  indis- 
criminately with  the  guilty.  Recently, 
for  example,  our  courts  have  held  per- 
sons liable  for  failing  to  warn  about 
product  dangers  which  were  imknow- 
able  at  the  time;  awarded  Judgments 
to  people  who  intentionally  and  unrea- 
sonably misused,  altered,  or  abused 
products;  and  held  liable  those  who 


failed  to  warn  about  product  uses 
which  were  totally  unforeseeable. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today,  as 
was  true  with  the  legislation  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress  (S.  2631), 
the  98th  Congress  (S.  44),  and  earlier 
in  the  99th  Congress  (S.  100),  would 
end  this  unjust  and  costly  trend 
toward  absolute  liability. 

Second,  limit  attorneys'  contingency 
fees  to  reasonable  levels.  This  is  a 
direct  approach  to  reduce  the  huge 
transaction  costs  of  product  liability 
cases,  most  of  which  are  fees  for  the 
attorneys  Involved. 

The  working  group  found  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  every  dollar  paid 
out  through  the  tort  system  is  lost  to 
litigation  expenses  and  attorney  fees. 
We  need  to  put  more  of  the  money  for 
injuries  in  the  hands  of  the  victims, 
and  less  in  the  pockets  of  their  attor- 
neys. 

This  legislation  would  do  this.  It 
would  limit  contingency  fees  of  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  to  25  percent  of 
the  first  $100,000  recovered,  20  percent 
of  the  next  $100,000  recovered,  15  per- 
cent of  the  next  $100,000  recovered, 
and  10  percent  of  any  amount  recov- 
ered over  $300,000.  This  sliding  scale 
will  ensure  that  more  money  goes  to 
the  injured  victims,  while  still  provid- 
ing incentives  for  attorneys  to  repre- 
sent those  victims. 

This  approach  is  an  interesting  one 
and  something  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  should  certainly  consider 
as  it  attempts  to  reduce  overall  trans- 
action costs. 

Third,  limitations  on  noneconomic 
damages.  Noneconomic  damages  are 
damages  which  can  be  awarded  to  a 
plaintiff  in  addition  to  his  complete 
medical  expenses  and  full  compensa- 
tion for  any  lost  wages  and  future 
earnings.  Awarded  for  mental  anguish, 
pain,  and  suffering  or  to  pimlsh  the 
defendant,  these  noneconomic  dam- 
ages, the  working  group  found,  were 
being  bestowed  on  certain  plaintiffs  at 
a  level  way  out  of  proportion  to  reality 
or  fairness.  This  legislation  would  cap 
those  noneconomic  damages  at 
$100,000  in  any  product  liabUlty 
action. 

Since  such  a  cap  was  not  part  of  our 
approach  in  prior  legislation,  we  have 
heard  little  testimony  on  this.  Howev- 
er, I  have  always  felt  that  punitive 
damages  should  be  treated  separately 
from  damages  for  pain  and  suffering. 
While  in  prior  legislation  we  felt  it  was 
essential  to  include  clear  guidelines  for 
the  judge  and  jury  to  follow  in  award- 
ing punitive  damages,  we  did  not  set  a 
dollar  cap  on  punitive  damages  or  on 
noneconomic  damages  in  general. 
Whether  an  actual  dollar  cap  is  appro- 
priate, and  if  so,  at  what  level,  are 
issues  which  we  intend  to  closely  ex- 
amine during  imminent  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  It  is  nonetheless  clear 
that  some  control  on  the  irrational 


award  of  noneconomic  damages  Is  nee- 
essary. 

Fourth,  limitations  on  joint  and  sev- 
eral liability.  Under  current  law,  a  de- 
fendant who  is  only  1  percent  respon- 
sible for  an  injury  cui  be  forced  to  pay 
the  entire  damage  award,  while  the  de- 
fendants who  are  99  percent  responsi- 
ble pay  nothing.  This  is  wrong,  and  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
administration's  and  with  Senator 
Pressler's  efforts  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  harsh  and  unfair  doc- 
trine. 

Fifth,  permits  payments  of  future 
economic  losses  periodically  when 
such  damages  exceed  $100,000.  This 
provision  benefits  the  Injured.  When  a 
minor  child  Is  injured,  for  example,  a 
multimillion-dollar  lump-sum  payment 
to  him  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian 
might  be  dissipated  before  the  child 
needs  that  income  unless  the  law 
allows  periodic  payments. 

Sixth,  reduces  award  by  collateral 
sources.  This  provision  reduces  awards 
by  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  and  by 
the  amount  of  benefits  paid  by  a 
health  insurance  plan  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  plaintiff's  employer. 
This  prevents  double  recovery. 

While  the  working  group  took  no  po- 
sition on  the  elimination  of  the  subro- 
gation lien,  their  report  indicated 
their  intention  to  continue  to  review 
this  issue.  I  am  encouraged  by  this,  as 
I  believe  subrogation  liens  should  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  further  reduce 
product  liability  transaction  costs,  and 
I  have  included  such  a  provision  in  8. 
2631,  S.  44,  and  S.  100;  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  legislation  we  report  out 
of  the  committee. 

Seventh,  encourages  settlements  and 
alternative  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms. This  legislation  directs  the  At- 
torney Gieneral  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  implement  this  provision  in  1 
year.  I  agree  that  we  must  encourage 
settlements  outside  of  the  courthouse 
where  possible,  and  this  has  long  been 
a  goal  of  Chairman  Danforth's  and  a 
majority  of  my  Commerce  Committee 
colleagues.  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
close  to  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  this 
issue. 

The  legislation  is  not  perfect  of 
course,  and  I  have  noted  some  of  my 
reservations  above.  I  believe  also  that 
a  provision  should  have  been  Included 
which  would  have  limited  the  liability 
of  nonmanufacturer  sellers  to  only 
their  own  negligence.  Such  a  provision 
would  restore  fairness  and  greatly 
reduce  transaction  costs,  and  I  have 
Included  such  a  provision  in  all  prior 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced. 
This  provision  has  met  with  virtually 
unanimous  approval  from  all  parties. 
Similarly.  I  believe  Federal  tort 
reform  requires  a  firm,  fair,  and  fixed 
statute  of  repose.  I  believe  effective 
Federal  reform  requires  that  one  set 
of  product  liability  laws  should  govern 


property  damage  as  well  as  personal 
injiury  claims  to  ensure  stability. 

Other  modifications  may  be  in  order 
as  well,  but  It  is  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  product  liability  crisis. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  directly 
attack  the  slide  toward  absolute  liabil- 
ity, the  huge  transaction  costs  of  the 
system  composed  primarily  of  soaring 
attorney's  fees,  nmaway  damage  ver- 
dicts, and  a  lack  of  uniformity  and 
clarity  in  rules  of  law  relating  to 
design  and  warnings  on  products. 

President  Reagan's  involvement  in 
this  issue  should  help  the  Congress  to 
focus  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  on  the  product  liability 
crisis.  As  the  working  group  and  our 
Consumer  Subcommittee  have  found, 
outside  of  the  attorneys  Involved,  no 
one  benefits  from  the  current  product 
liability  system.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  President  and  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Insure  that  we  reform  that 
system  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
prepared  by  the  administration  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 


The  Proovct  Liability  Retorii  Act  op 
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Section  1  sets  out  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  as  the  "Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of 
1986." 

Section  3  seU  out  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Section  3  sets  out  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  Among  the  terms  de- 
fined are:  "economic  loss,"  "noneconomic 
damages,"  "product,"  and  "product  liability 
action." 

Section  4  esUblishes  the  scope  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  Act  applies  to  all  product  li- 
ability actions  filed  in  Federal  or  SUte 
courts.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  supersede 
only  those  portions  of  SUte  law  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  limlUtlons  imposed  by 
the  Act,  and  do  not  preempt  or  supersede 
SUte  law  providing  for  defenses  or  limita- 
tions on  liability  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Act.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  does  not  create  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  actions  not  otherwise  in 
Federal  court.  The  section  also  provides 
that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  liability  sub- 
ject to  the  Prtee-Anderson  Act. 

Section  6,  paragraph  (aXl),  UmlU  the  li- 
ability of  the  person  in  a  product  UabUlty 
action  to  those  cases  where  a  person  wu 
either  (1)  negligent  in  the  design,  produc- 
tion, distribution  or  sale  of  a  product,  or  (3) 
the  product  was  defective,  and  that  defect 
rendered  the  product  unreasonably  danger- 
ous. 

Paragraph  (aXl)  specifies  that  a  product 
cannot  be  found  to  be  unreasonably  danger- 
ous If  the  defect  U  the  subject  of  an  ade- 
quate warning,  is  apparent  to  a  reasonable 
person,  or  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

Paragraph  (aH3)  provides  that  a  person 
will  not  be  liable  where  the  injury  caused  by 
the  product  resulted  from  an  unreasonable 
or  unforeseeable  use  or  alteration  of  the 
product.  Any  alteration  of  a  product  which 


Is  prohibited  or  warned  against,  or  any  use 
of  the  product  without  the  required  safe- 
guards, would  be  considered  unrMsonable. 

Paragraph  (a)(8)  precludes  liability  for 
failure  to  warn  of  a  danger  where  the 
danger  Is  apparent  to  a  reasonable  person  or 
Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
paragraph  also  prohlblU  UabUlty  baaed  on  a 
faUure  to  warn  of  a  danger  associated  with 
an  unreasonable  or  unforeseeable  use  of  a 
product. 

Paragraph  (aK4)  of  the  section  provides 
that  a  person  may  not  be  held  liable  for  a 
defect  In  design  or  for  a  failure  to  warn  of  a 
danger  associated  with  a  product,  unleM  at 
the  time  the  product  was  made  the  ablUtjr 
to  discover  and  to  ellminaU  the  defect  or 
danger  was  avaUable  and  capable  of  use  ac- 
cording to  engineering  and  manufacturing 
practices  reasonably  feasible  In  light  of  ex- 
isting technology. 

Section  e  bars  the  application  of  joint  and 
several  UabUlty  In  a  product  UabUlty  action, 
except  In  those  cases  where  the  injury  was 
proximately  caused  by  two  or  more  persons 
acting  in  concert.  Instead,  a  person  may  be 
found  liable  only  for  that  portion  of  the 
damages  directly  attribuUble  to  the  per- 
son's proportionate  share  of  fault  or  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  Injury. 

Section  7,  subsection  (a),  Imposes  a 
$100,000  cap  on  all  non-economic  damaget, 
including  pain  and  suffering,  emotional  dis- 
tress, and  punitive  damages.  The  Act  Im- 
poses no  limlUtlon  on  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic damages,  such  as  medical  and  reha- 
bUIUtion  expenses  and  lost  wages. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  the  1100,000 
cap  applies  to  all  actions  for  damages  which 
arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death. 

Section  8  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
required  to  pay  damages  for  future  econom- 
ic loss  in  a  single,  lump-sum  payment  where 
the  amount  of  economic  damages  awarded  is 
In  excess  of  1100,000.  Instead,  payments 
may  be  made  periodically  over  the  period 
over  which  the  loss  U  found  likely  to  occur. 
If  the  court  has  a  reasonable  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  the  person  may  not  make  the 
periodic  paymenU.  subsection  (b)  authorises 
the  court  to  require  the  person  to  purchase 
an  annuity  to  make  such  payments. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  court  ' 
order  making  such  periodic  payments  is 
final  and  may  not  be  reopened  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud. 

Section  9,  subsection  (a),  requires  that  any 
award  of  damages  under  the  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived from  cerUIn  coUateral  sources  of 
Income  received  for  the  same  injury  or 
death. 

Subsection  (b>  specifies  the  types  of  col- 
lateral sources  which  are  taken  Into  account 
In  reducing  damage  awards  under  the  Act: 
(1)  any  payment  or  benefit  provided  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  any  Federal,  SUte  or  local 
agency  or  Instrumentality;  and  (2)  any  pay- 
ment or  benefit  under  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion system  or  employer-funded  health  In- 
surance program.  Awarded  damages  are  not, 
however,  reduced  by  these  collateral  sources 
of  compensation  where  the  provider  of  the 
coUateral  beneflU  pursues  (or  by  law  Is  re- 
quired to  pursue)  a  right  to  subrogation. 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  the  section  Is 
not  Intended  Xo  preempt  or  supersede  any 
SUte  law  which  allows  for  the  reduction  of 
damage  awards  for  collateral  sources  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  section,  or  which 
aUows  for  the  reduction  of  damages  for  the 
coUateral  sources  specified  in  the  section 
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even  where  a  risht  of  subrogation  is  pur- 
sued. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  where  a 
person  has  received  certain  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  Judg- 
ment, the  section  will  not  treat  those  bene- 
fits as  a  covered  collateral  source  if  by  doing 
so  the  section  would  result  in  that  person's 
Income  being  reduced  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  period  of  ineligibility  for  those 
benefits. 

Section  10  establishes  a  schedule  for  the 
size  of  a  contingency  fee,  an  attorney  may 
charge  under  the  Act.  The  amount  of  the 
contingency  fee  that  may  be  charged  de- 
creases on  a  "sliding  scale"  as  the  size  of  the 
damage  award  increases.  Under  the  section, 
no  attorney  may  receive  in  excess  of  25  ijer- 
cent  of  the  first  $100,000  recovered,  plus  20 
percent  of  the  next  $100,000,  plus  15  per- 
cent of  the  third  100,000.  plus  10  percent  of 
any  amount  in  excess  of  $300,000. 

The  section  also  provides  that  where  a 
contingency  fee  is  based  in  part  on  an  award 
of  damages  to  be  paid  in  future  periodic 
payments,  that  portion  of  the  fee  shall  be 
'based  on  the  cost  nf  the  annuity  or,  in  the 
absence  of  an  annuity,  the  present  value  of 
the  payments. 

Section  11  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  (1)  the  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques 
to  reduce  transaction  costs  and  prevent 
delay  in  the  civil  Justice  system,  and  (2)  the 
modification  of  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
rules  of  civil  procedure  to  accommodate  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  provide  to  the  Congress 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  rec- 
ommendations to  implement  these  policies 
for  cases  filed  in  Federal  court. 

Section  12  is  a  severability  clause  which 
would  preserve  the  balance  of  the  Act  if  any 
portion  of  it  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1815 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr.  Gore)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120,  supra;  as  follows: 

the  amount  on  line  3 

the  amount  on  line  4 

the  amount  on  line  5 

the  amount  on  line  8 

the  amount  on  line  9 

the  amount  on  line  10 

the  amount  on  line  19 

the  amoimt  on  line  20 

the  amount  on  line  21 

the  amount  on  line  24 


On  page  2,  increase 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase 
by  $174,000,000. 


On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $305,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $211,000,000. 

oin  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  16,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $211,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $174,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $205,000,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $311,000,000. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
comarrxK  on  energy  and  natural 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  Friday,  May  9,  1986,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 325,  to  approve  the  "Compact  of 
Free  Association"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Palau, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  Hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Allen 
Stayman  202-^224-2366. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  made  some  changes  to  the 
hearing   it   previously  scheduled  on 


June  3,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978.  The  hearing  will  now  begin  at 
9:30  ajn.  rather  than  at  10  a.m.  as 
originally  scheduled.  In  addition,  a 
second  day  for  this  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  on  Thursday,  June  5,  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  SD-366  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  In  Washington. 
DC. 

This  2-day  hearing  will  focus  on  the 
growth  of  cogeneratlon  and  small 
power  production  since  passage  of  the 
act.  and  on  the  need  for  any  modifica- 
tions to  the  act.  Testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived on  the  price  paid  by  utilities  for 
power  from  qualifying  facilities,  the 
effect  of  such  purchases  on  the  oper- 
ation and  reliability  of  utility  systems, 
and  the  environmental  impacts  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  qualifying 
hydroelectric  facilities.  The  committee 
also  invites  testimony  on  other  rele- 
vant issues. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
contact  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  room  SD-358. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUding.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20510.  Witnesses  may  be 
placed  on  panels,  and  are  requested  to 
submit  150  copies  of  their  testimony 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact David  Doane  or  Gerry  Hardy  at 
(202)  224-5304. 

comaTTRB  on  AORicutTinix,  nutrition,  and 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  has 
scheduled  a  full  committee  hearing  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  European 
Community's  enlargement  on  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports. 

The  hearing,  to  be  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor BoscHwiTz,  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, May  6,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
332,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Dan  Pearson  of  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ'  staff  at  224-5641. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMiaTTEE  on  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  30,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  components  on  high  priority 
combat  essential  requirements  in 
review  of  S.  2199. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  30.  to 


continue  a  hearing  on  nuclear  testing 

issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOIOIITTII  OH  CIVIL  IIRVICS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  30, 
1986.  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
Federal  pay  Issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMKITTEI  ON  AORICULTtnU,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  30, 1986,  in  order  to  conduct 
a  hearing  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


1986  BALTIC  FREEDOM  AWARD 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
Senator  William  Armstrong  and  Sen- 
ator Donald  Rieole,  Jr.,  along  with 
Representative  William  Carney  of 
New  York;  Linas  Kojelis,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  Office  of 
Public  Liaison;  Mark  Palmer,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs, State  Department;  and  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  will  receive  the 
1986  Baltic  Freedom  Award.  This 
award  honors  those  Individuals  who 
have  been  active  In  their  support  for 
freedom  and  self-determination  In 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The 
award  will  be  presented  by  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  National  Committee 
[JBANCl  during  the  group's  28th  an- 
niversary reception  In  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  dedication  and 
diligent  work  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.* 


shortly  before  the  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit,  we  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  use  "every  available 
means,"  Including  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations talks  with  the  Soviets,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews.  We  also  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  "allow  thousands  of  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate,  or  to  be  repatriated  to 
their  homeland,  and  who  have  re- 
quested exist  permits  to  leave  the 
U.8.8.R.  this  year,"  and  to  pledge  to 
deal  expeditiously  with  future  re- 
quests. 

We  have  spoken,  but  our  pleas  have 
gone  unheeded.  Regrettably,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  Its  repres- 
sive policies.  Jewish  emigration  re- 
mains only  a  trickle— a  low  of  47  In 
March  and  merely  1,140  during  all  of 
1985.  The  new  leadership  seems  firmly 
committed  to  the  old  policies  of  deny- 
ing its  citizens  the  basic  human  rights 
of  religious  practice  and  freedom  of 
emigration. 

The  freeing  of  Anatoly  Shcharanaky 
proved  to  be  a  singular  event.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  celebrate  the 
long-sought  release  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  Ida  Nudel,  and  thousands  of 
others  who  continue  to  suffer,  their 
petitions  to  leave  denied. 

Until  Soviet  Jews  can  enjoy  their 
fundamental  freedoms,  either  In  their 
native  land  or  abroad,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  speak  out  on  their  behalf.  And  so 
long  as  they  suffer  Soviet  repression, 
we  must  reassure  them  that  we  re- 
member, we  care,  and  we  hope.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
human  tragedies  do  not  make  head- 
lines. Sometimes  chronic  problems 
fade  into  the  background  as  we  try  to 
deal  with  acute  crises. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  on  Soviet 
Jews  so  that  we  will  not  forget  or  ne- 
glect those  long-suffering  people,  and 
so  that  they  will  know  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  concern. 

Time  and  again  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  spoken  with  forceful  una- 
nimity  on   this   matter.   Last   year, 


LETTERS  FOR  PEACE 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday  morning,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  beGig  present  when  the  district 
546  Rotarians  selected  their  winner  In 
the  "Rotary  Letters  for  Peace  Writing 
Contest."  The  winning  letter,  by 
Sandy  Johnson  of  Boulder,  CO  was 
truly  an  Inspiration.  I  would  like  to 
share  It  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 
To  Yaaiar  Arafat: 


Mister  ARAFAr  I  am  writing  this  letter  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace.  You  may  be 
wondering  "Why  write  to  me  about  world 
peace?  Would  It  not  be  better  to  write  to 
someone  such  as  Gorbachev  or  Reagan?" 
There  are  several  reasons  for  my  writing  to 
you.  which  shall  become  apparent  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  Overall,  let  me  state 
that  I  believe  you,  as  leader  of  the  Paleatlne 
Liberation  Organization,  would  be  the  ideal 
harbinger  of  peace.  Allow  me  to  explain. 

If  the  PLC  would  reach  out  ita  hand  in 
peace  to  the  IsraelU,  the  first  aocompliah- 
ment  would  be  to  restore  peace  to  the  land 
which  Is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior.  Have  you  ever  truly  tried 
to  make  peace  with  the  IsraelU?  If  you 
could  sit  down  and  Ulk  with  them,  free 
from  hostile  prejudices,  you  may  both  real- 
ize the  differences  between  you  are  few. 
Those  differences  that  do  exist  can  be 
worked  out.  Both  groups  are  or  have  been 
oppressed  people.  Most  importantly,  each 


"nation",  whether  Palestinian  or  Israeli,  Is 
made  up  of  human  beings.  Humans  with  the 
same  emotions,  needs  and  desires.  Death 
and  destruction  of  the  ongoing  battle  Is 
doing  neither  side  any  good. 

There  U  no  shame  In  asking  for  peace.  Ac- 
tually, there  U  great  honor,  as  asking  for 
peace  shows  that  you  cared  enough  about 
your  fellow  humans  to  throw  away  foolish 
pride  and  seek  a  resolution  to  the  conflict. 

Perhaps  the  Palestinians  and  Israelis 
could  arrange  a  treaty  to  divide  the  disputed 
land.  Either  split  the  land  equally  and  give 
half  to  each  faction,  or  perhaps  form  one  in- 
tegrated nation.  You  could  place  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  Israelis  and  Palestinians  In 
government  posts,  and  develop  programs  to 
help  each  of  the  peoples  Intermingle  with 
the  others.  For  example,  you  might  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  program  which  would 
allow  Palestinians  and  Israelis  to  meet  in 
order  to  share  Ideas  and  opinions  on  various 
topics.  These  two  groups  would  get  to  know 
and  understand  what  motivates  each  group. 
In  the  end,  the  result  would  be  for  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  to  learn  cooperation  and 
communication. 

There  are  also  the  worldwide  implications 
of  such  a  humanitarian  act  to  consider.  If 
the  PLO  made  a  gesture  of  peace  to  the  Is- 
raelis, whom  many  consider  to  have  done  a 
great  wrong  to  the  Palestinians,  It  would 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  peace  is  pos- 
sible if  one  U  willing  to  try.  The  PIO  and 
Israel  are  mortal  enemies,  yet  if  this  propo- 
sition were  to  become  a  reality,  these  two 
groups  would  lay  aside  their  differences  and 
battle  scars  in  order  to  ensure  peace  and  a 
decent  life  for  their  progeny. 

Since  Biblical  times  the  Middle  East  has 
been  an  oasis  of  unrest.  The  mere  fact  that 
peace  came  to  a  section  of  the  oasis  will 
cause  the  world  to  stop  and  take  notice. 

The  spirit  of  peace  will  spread  first  to  one 
section  of  the  world,  then  to  others.  More 
nations  will  follow  the  example  you  set.  and 
settle  disputes  in  a  peaceful  manner.  This 
Infectious  mood  may  go  up  to  the  superpow- 
ers. The  Joint  action  of  nations  around  the 
world  may  convince  the  superpowers  to 
work  towards  international  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. 

I  hope  you  can  see  why  an  attempt  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  your  dispute  with 
Israel  Is  In  your  and  the  world's  best  Inter- 
est. Perhaps  the  spirit  will  not  spread  to 
other  nations  as  I  predict,  but  is  it  not  at 
least  worth  a  try?  At  the  very  least,  an 
effort  for  peace  would  ensure  a  brighter 
future  for  your  children.  A  future  not 
clouded  by  bombs  and  machine  gun  fire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sandy  Johnsons 


RETIREMENT  OP  OFFICER 
HENRY  C.  "MAC"  MCLAUGHLIN 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  things  about 
representing  Minnesota  here  In  Wash- 
ington is  the  opportunity  to  hear  ev- 
eryone's "Minnesota  story."  Some 
folks  tell  me  about  the  time  they 
found  themselves  ambushed  In  Minne- 
apolis by  a  blizzard— In  April.  Others 
relate  tales  of  huge  walleye  pikes  and 
northerns  caught,  or  almost  caught,  In 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area. 
However,  my  favorites  are  those  sto- 
ries that  evoke  the  special  emotional 
link    many    non-Mlnnesotans    have 
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formed  with  my  State.  It  is  Just  that 
special  connection  to  Minnesota  that 
has  broadened  her  admirers  beyond 
the  few  million  who  inhabit  my  State. 

I  would  like  to  tell  one  such  story  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  one 
of  our  own.  Officer  Henry  C.  "Mac" 
McLaughlin,  who  today  leaves  the 
Capitol  Police  Force  after  15  years. 
Prior  to  Joining  the  Capitol  Police  in 
1971,  Officer  McLaughlin  served  in 
the  n.S.  Army  for  26  years. 

Officer  McLaughlin's  career  did  not 
begin  on  a  direct  path  to  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. Rather,  McLaughlin  came  to  us 
by  a  circuitous  route  from  Guam  to 
Europe  to  Japan,  which  included  a 
brief  stop  in  Rochester,  MN.  In  1950, 
he  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  on 
Guam,  and  playing  on  his  Army  base 
baseball  team.  His  coach,  1st  Lt. 
Harold  F.  Nordley,  of  Austin.  MN,  en- 
couraged this  young,  talented  pitcher 
and  first  baseman,  and  convinced  him 
to  try  out  for  a  semipro  team,  the 
Rochester,  MN,  Royals.  After  his  dis- 
charge in  August  1950,  McLaughlin 
traveled  to  Rochester,  and  made  the 
team. 

It  seemed  as  if  McLaughlin's  pro  ball 
career  had  begun  with  the  Royals,  a 
farm  team  for  the  Dodgers.  However, 
his  membership  with  the  Rochester 
Royals  was  short  lived.  August  1950 
was  also  the  month  that  President 
Tnunan  canceled  all  Army  discharges, 
furloughs,  and  leaves  in  light  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  Officer  McLaughlin 
returned  to  the  Army,  and  ended  up 
staying  26  years,  leaving  his  civilian 
ball  career  and  Rochester,  MN. 
behind. 

McLaughlin's  Army  career  took  him 
from  France  to  Japan,  from  Fort  Riley 
to  Fort  Belvoir,  and  along  the  way  he 
picked  up  a  string  of  baseball  honors. 
While  serving  in  Japan  in  the  1950's, 
his  team  captured  the  championship 
of  the  Far  Elast  Command.  In  1953, 
McLaughlin  was  named  to  the  All 
Army  team,  and  designated  the  "most 
valuable  pitcher"  while  playing  for  the 
Chinon  Red  Devils  in  France. 

Although  Officer  McLaughlin  never 
returned  to  pro  ball,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  his  new  career  on  Capitol 
Hill.  For  a  few  months  in  1974,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  people  to 
know  in  this  city,  because  he  con- 
trolled the  door  and  public  access  to 
the  standing  room  only  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee  hearings.  Last  year, 
he  administered  CPR  to  a  woman  who 
suffered  a  heart  attack  in  the  Russell 
rotimda.  Thanks  to  his  quick  thinking 
and  expertise,  the  woman,  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate  Credit  Union,  has 
completely  recovered. 

Now  entering  retirement,  Henry 
McLaughlin,  hasn't  decided  what  his 
next  step  will  be.  Perhaps  he'll  return 
to  his  home  state.  North  Carolina,  or 
move  to  Memphis,  TN.  Wherever  he 
goes.  I  hope  he  will  carry  with  him  our 
appreciation  and  good  wishes.  I  am 


sure  his  next  career  will  be  Just  as  in- 
teresting and  fruitful. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  he  has 
served,  befriended,  and  protected  here 
on  the  Hill,  I  thank  him  and  wish  him 
well.  Mac  has  been  a  great  addition  to 
our  Senate  family  and  a  consummate 
pro.* 


THE  CHERNOBYL  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  definitive  reports  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  all  struggling  for 
information  about  the  nuclear  acci- 
dent at  the  Chernobyl  power  station.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  insights  of  Jonathan 
Stein,  of  my  staff,  who  has  a  special- 
ized understanding  of  Soviet  energy 
policy.  Jonathan  studied  Soviet  energy 
policy  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  and  is  the 
author  of  "The  Soviet  Bloc.  Energy, 
and  Western  Security,"  published  in 
1983. 

The  Soviet  nuclear  power  program 
calls  for  a  tripling  of  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity by  the  end  of  the  century.  All 
new  powerplants  west  of  the  Ural 
Mountains— where  80  percent  of  the 
population  and  75  percent  of  industry 
is  located— must  be  nuclear  plants. 
The  program  is  already  far  behind 
schedule,  which  in  turn  complicates 
the  rest  of  their  energy  scene.  World 
oil  prices  and  Siberian  oU  production 
are  falling,  demand  for  Soviet  gas  in 
Western  Europe  is  barely  half  of  earli- 
er projections,  and  persistent  problems 
with  coal  output  have  led  Soviet  plan- 
ners to  conclude  that  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  greatly  expand  nuclear 
capacity.  The  success  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's economic  recovery  depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  success  in  the  energy 
sector. 

The  Chernobyl  plant  contains  four 
nuclear  reactors  of  1,000  megawatts 
each.  Another  unit  is  almost  complete, 
and  a  sixth  is  still  under  construction. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
Soviet  nuclear  industry  has  cut  cor- 
ners where  they  could,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  safety  than  have  Western 
nuclear  plants.  The  absence  of  con- 
tainment vessels  in  most  Soviet  de- 
signs is  characteristic  of  this  ap- 
proach. Now  there  is  speculation  that 
the  accident  was  triggered  during  a 
maintenance  operation  of  the  graphite 
core,  which  led  to  a  highly  radioactive 
fire  and  a  reactor  meltdown.  A  con- 
tainment structure  would  surely  have 
reduced  the  damage.  If  radiation  con- 
tamination spreads  throughout  the 
Russian  agricultural  heartland,  this 
would  be  an  unprecedented  disaster. 

Some  of  the  fallout  has  penetrated 
into  Scandinavia,  and  may  spread  far- 
ther north  and  west.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  member-states  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA] 
to  offer  the  Agency's  assistance  to 


help  put  out  the  fire  and  prevent  fur- 
ther damage. 

There  are  two  immediate  things  we 
can  do.  The  first,  under  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Standards  Agreement  of  the 
IAEA,  would  be  to  offer  immediate 
emergency  assistance  to  provide,  "in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  acci- 
dent, special  resources  (people,  equip- 
ment, and  services)"  necessary  to  con- 
tain this  accident.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  General  Conference  of 
the  IAEA  should  meet  in  the  emergen- 
cy session  to  plan  further  action. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Gary  Hart  and  I 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and  asked  him  to  request  just 
such  an  IAEA  meeting,  to  strengthen 
safety  procedures  for  all  civilian  power 
reactors  in  member-states.  It  is  critical 
that  we  hammer  out  long-neglected  as- 
pects of  the  IAEA  safety  program  to 
implement  new  procedures  as  soon  as 
we  can.  Congress  must  do  its  part  by 
responding  with  adequate  funding  for 
IAEA's  safety  program. 

Our  second  action  should  be  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  move  quickly  to 
clean  up  their  safety  act.  Article  III  of 
the  IAEA  Charter  authorizes  the 
Agency  to  establish  or  adopt  minimum 
safety  standards,  but  the  Agency  has 
not  really  focused  on  this.  Part  of  this 
is  a  resource  problem;  part  of  this  can 
be  traced  to  the  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty  of  1968,  which  does  not  require 
the  reactors  of  nuclear-weapons  states 
to  be  safeguarded.  We  have  agreed  to 
allow  our  civilian  power  reactors  to  be 
inspected,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  only  let  se- 
lected reactors  be  inspected. 

In  the  future,  basic  safety  features 
like  containment  vessels  should  not 
only  be  a  required  part  of  the  Soviet 
reactor  program  and  that  of  all  coun- 
tries, but  the  IAEA  should  explore 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  the  feasibility  of  retrofitting 
containment  vessels  on  reactors  al- 
ready in  operation. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
offering  U.S.  assistance.  This  is  a  wise 
decision.  We  need  to  work  together  to 
solve  this  crisis  and  to  avoid  future 
crises.  Let  us  hope  that  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  will  fulfill  his  earlier 
pledges  to  be  more  open  than  this  im- 
folding  accident  at  Chernobyl. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  Senator  Gary 
Hart  and  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Shultz 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

VS.  Skmati. 
Washinaton.  DC,  April  29, 1988. 
Hon.  Oeorgi  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrraky:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  initiate  an  emergency  session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  with 
respect  to  issues  of  safety.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant  acci- 
dent, and  the  alarming  news  reports  of 
thousands  of  initial  fatalities,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  IAEA  has  not  paid  suffi- 


cient  attention   to   matters  of  safety   in 
member-states. 

The  principal  mission  of  the  IAEA  is  to 
provide  for  and  enforce  a  verification  and 
inspection  program  to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine diversion  of  nuclear  materials.  Howev- 
er, in  our  view  this  must  be  balanced  by  a 
greater  concern  than  has  been  exhibited  to 
date  on  safety  procedures  as  authorised  by 
Article  III  of  the  IAEA  Charter.  If  this  ab- 
sence of  effort  is  the  result  of  funding  con- 
stralnU,  we  would  urge  that  the  Agency 
consider  requesting  greater  funds  from  its 
member-states  for  a  safety  program  second 
to  none. 

We  hope  that  these  Issues  of  safety  proce- 
dures. requlremenU.  and  necessary  funds 
can  be  discussed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  requesting  an  emergency  IAEA 
session  is  the  best  forum  to  negotiate  a  far- 
reaching  safety  accord  that  will  reawure  the 
International  community  that  the  signatory 
govemmenU  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
learn  from  thto  tragedy  and  prevent  future 
disasters. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Simom, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Oaky  Hart, 

U.S.  Senator.9 


THE  IRELAND  FUND 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  126.  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tant accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Ireland  Fund  and  its 
founder.  Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly. 

With  all  the  turmoil  in  Northern 
Ireland,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
support  this  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  achievements  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  promotes  peace,  culture,  and 
charity  in  Ireland.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Ireland  Fund,  a  United  States  organi- 
zation, has  represented  so  well  Ameri- 
ca's deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Ireland  Fund's  goal  is  to 
counter  the  years  of  conflict  that  has 
cost  2,300  lives  and  injured  another 
25,000  citizens.  The  fund  supports 
projects  that  promote  common  activi- 
ties of  work,  education,  sjid  religion 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  Ireland  Fund  believes  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  its  funds  is  to  encourage 
projects  on  a  local  level.  Such  a  grass- 
roots approach  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  rebuilding  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  communities  in  conflict  in 
Ireland. 

The  long  list  of  projects  funded  by 
the  fund  is  testimony  to  their  commit- 
ment to  ease  the  tensions  in  Ireland. 
One  of  the  most  important  efforts  is 
to  Increase  employment  and  economic 
development  In  Northern  Ireland.  The 
chronic  problems  of  unemployment 
and  employment  discrimination,  espe- 
cially among  the  young,  are  the  root 
cause  of  much  of  the  tension  in  this 
region.  By  funding  job-training 
projects,  as  well  as  programs  to  pre- 
vent Job  discrimination  practices,  the 


Ireland  Fund  attacks  the  base  of  mis- 
trust and  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  other  Important  efforts  by  the 
fund  Include  community  development 
and  support  programs— which  work  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  In  the  Proteitant 
and  Catholic  areas  of  the  North- 
youth  and  social  programs,  general 
peace  and  reconciliation  programs, 
cultural  heritage  and  performing  arts 
programs,  health  care  and  education 
programs,  and  programs  for  the  rural 
poor  and  the  elderly.  Too  often,  such 
mangnanlmous  efforts  go  unnoticed. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  will  bestow 
upon  the  Ireland  Fund  much  deserved 
congressional  appreciation. 

In  addition,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
soon  discuss  the  Irish  aid  legislation, 
which  win  provide  up  to  $250  million 
In  aid  over  the  next  6  years.  Adminis- 
trators of  this  aid  program  should 
closely  review  the  fine  work  of  the  Ire- 
land Fund  and  Its  leaders,  especially 
Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly,  for  guid- 
ance In  allocating  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
sponsorship  of  this  Important  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  as  cosponsors  of'  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  125.« 


SOVIET  JEWRY  AND  THE 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OF  NICA- 
RAGUA 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  recent  speech  given  by 
Richard  Schlfter,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Hvunan  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs.  The  speech  deals 
with  the  Issues  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Nicaragua. 

Assistant  Secretary  Schlfter  pre- 
sents an  excellent  historical  survey  of 
the  problems  faced  by  Soviet  Jewry  as 
well  as  a  current  account  of  the  ramp- 
ant anti-Semitism  In  Soviet  society.  It 
Is  a  depressing,  mindless,  hateful  pic- 
ture, but  one  which  we  resist  simply 
accepting. 

Mr.  Schlfter's  Is  a  short  speech  but 
rich  In  detail  and  perspective.  I  ask 
that  It  be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Reuabks  by  Richard  Schiftix,  Asbistamt 
Skcutaxy  op  State  roR  Human  Riohtb 
AMD  Humahitariaii  Atpairb 
Close  to  a  year  ago,  at  a  private  meeting 
with  an  official  Soviet  delegation,  I  was  as- 
sured that  In  all  of  the  Soviet  Union  there 
are  only  about  300  Jews  who  still  wanted  to 
emigrate  and  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
trace  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  U.S.8.R.  I  was 
then  given  a  long  recitation  of  statistics 
which  my  Interlocutors  carried  In  their 
heads.  Seven  tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population  Is  Jewish,  I  was  told,  but 
6%  of  the  doctors,  6%  of  the  lawyers.  6%  of 
the  studenU  at  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 3%  of  the  teachers,  etc.  were  Jewish. 
And  then  one  of  the  delegates  who  had  been 
most  vociferous  In  his  protestations  that 
there  was  no  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 


Union  raised  his  hand  and  announced  grave- 
ly: "And  none  of  them  are  worlterBl" 

If  thUifB  are  that  good,  we  must  ttk  our- 
selves,  why  is  It  that  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  found  out  about  it?  Why  did 
I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  figure  of  300  that  he  had  left  out  three 
seroB  at  the  end  and  that  even  the  figure  of 
800,000  was  low?  Perhapa  we  can  draw  some 
solace  from  the  fact  that  though  anti-fleml- 
tlsm  is  indeed  offlctally  sanctioned  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  aspect  of  Soviet  policy  is 
nevertheleas  vehemently  denied. 

I  have  recently  finished  reading  David 
Wyman's  "The  Abandonment  of  the  Jews.'* 
It  U  the  story  of  the  United  SUtes  responB* 
to  the  Holocaust  in  the  years  in  which  the 
murder  of  the  Six  Million  toolc  place,  the 
years  1941-1046.  In  thU  extremely  well-re- 
searched and  well-presented  account  of  that 
period  there  is  one  institution  which  is  Iden- 
tified as  principally  responsible  for  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  American  responBe.  It  Is  the 
United  States  State  Department. 

As  I  read  the  book  and  reflected  on  poBst-  - 
ble  parallels  in  the  present  time,  I  was 
strucic  by  the  difference  between  then  and 
now.  The  parallel  Is  clear.  Today,  once 
again,  an  entire  Jewish  community  Is  victim- 
ized, condemned  to  second-class  citizenship. 
Yet,  even  though  the  urgency  to  act,  to  do 
whatever  one  can  to  save  lives  was  so  very 
much  greater  46  years  ago.  It  Is  today  that 
the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  U  truly 
doing  whatever  It  can  to  alleviate  a  condi- 
tion of  human  suffering.  I,  for  one.  have 
been  strucic  by  the  sensitivity  and  caring 
with  which  the  current,  problem  Is  being  ap- 
proached by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  President  and  SecreUry  of 
State  on  down  to  the  political  officers  in  the 
United  SUtes  Embassy  In  Moscow. 

Lest  there  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
motivation,  let  me  emphasize  to  you  that 
there  Is  no  attempt  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
engage  In  mere  Soviet-bashing.  What  has 
been  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that 
we  would  Indeed  be  pleased  to  engage  In 
what  is  known  as  quiet  diplomacy  If  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  were  truly  ready  to  re- 
spond. Only  In  the  absence  of  any  concrete 
resulU  do  we  find  It  necessary  to  speak  up 
In  public.  And  even  after  we  have  spoken 
up,  we  would  be  ready  to  reduce  the  level  of 
rhetoric  once  we  see  some  clear  sign  of 
movement  on  the  Soviet  side. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  rumors  in 
recent  months  of  Impending  changes  in 
Soviet  policy.  Whether  these  rumors  are 
Idle  speculation,  disinformation,  or  whether 
they  Indeed  foreshadow  a  significant  change 
In  Soviet  emigration  policy  we  do  not  know. 
To  date,  there  has  been  no  noticeable 
change  In  the  figure  of  exit  permlU  granted 
to  Jews.  For  the  last  few  months,  that 
figure  has  averaged  less  than  100  per 
month,  an  insignificant  number  when  com- 
pared to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
want  to  leave  that  country. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  emigrate  is  about  400,000.  As  it  Is.  the 
number  that  truly  wanu  to  leave  the  coun- 
try Is  likely  to  be  larger,  probably  encom- 
passing a  majority  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Why  do  they  want  to  leave?  These,  let  us 
remember,  are  the  descendanu  of  thoae 
families  who  opted  to  sUy  at  a  time  when 
the  gates  were  open  from  the  IBM's  to  the 
102O's.  Others,  Including.  I  am  sure,  many  of 
the  parents  or  grandparenU  of  persons  In 
this  room  today,  left  at  that  time.  The  ones 
that  sUyed,  as  I  have  said,  are  members  of 
families  that  did  not  want  to  leave.  Why  U  a 
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later  generation  taking  a  radically  different 
position? 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  answer  this 
question.  Public  attention  has  been  so 
sharply  focused  on  the  denial  of  exit  visas 
to  Soviet  Jews  that  we  often  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  what  it  is  that  is  causing  so  many 
Jews  to  apply  for  permission  to  leave  the 
country  of  their  birth.  The  simple  answer  is 
an  increase  in  anti-Semitism,  Including  offi- 
cially-sanctioned discrimination  and  anti- 
Jewish  propaganda. 

Whatever  else  we  might  think  of  Lenin 
and  his  creations,  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  state  itself, 
we  can  agree  that  Lenin  was  not  an  anti- 
Semite  and  that  neither  the  party  nor  the 
state  were  at  the  outset  anti-Semitic.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  know,  Jews  held  prominent 
positions  in  both  of  these  institutions. 
What,  then,  has  brought  us  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs? 

The  answer  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
Joseph  Stalin.  It  was  Stalin  who  removed  all 
but  one  Jew  from  the  very  highest  level  of 
government,  who  puirged  Jews  from  other 
key  institutions  of  the  State,  who  repressed 
Jewish  cultural  activities,  who  ordered  the 
execution  of  Jewish  poets  and  writers,  who 
concocted  the  doctors'  plot,  and  who,  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  planned  the  mass  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  the  Western  Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin's  death  averted  the  mass  deporta- 
tions, but  his  successors  did  nothing  to  undo 
some  of  his  other  anti-Jewish  measures.  For 
many  decades,  Jews  have  not  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  same  cultural  rights  as  other 
minority  groups.  The  luiwritten  rules  of  dis- 
crimination and  exclusion  were  not  can- 
celled. There  may  not  have  been  any  specif- 
ic, formal  action  by  the  Politburo  to  pro- 
mulgate its  policy  of  anti-Jewish  discrimina- 
tion, but  that  seemed  unnecessary.  What 
has  evolved  is  a  quiet,  unwritten  and  per- 
haps unspoken  leadership  consensus  to 
move  the  Soviet  Union's  Jews  to  the  margin 
of  Soviet  society.  Nor  did  it  happen  over- 
night. It  seems  to  have  evolved  gradually 
over  the  years.  Yet  this  gradualism  makes 
the  fact  of  anti-Jewish  discrimination  no 
less  clear  at  this  stage  of  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  state. 

As  we  may  wonder  about  the  motivation 
of  the  leadership  group  when  it  ratified  and 
expanded  Stalin's  anti-Jewish  policies,  let  us 
reflect  on  how  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  thirty-three  years.  The  des- 
potic regime  of  Stalin  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  collective  leadership.  It  is  a  leadership 
exercised  by  what  Milovan  DJilas  of  Yugo- 
slavia referred  to  as  'the  New  Class."  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  New  Class  has  become 
known  as  the  "Nomenklatura."  To  the  No- 
menklatura belong  about  5%  of  the  total 
population  who  play  key  roles  in  govern- 
ment, in  the  govemmentally-controUed 
economy,  in  the  govemmentally-controlled 
educational  institutions,  in  the  govemmen- 
taUy-connected  media,  in  the  govemmental- 
ly-controlled cultural  Institutions,  etc.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Nomenklatura  means  power, 
a  high  standard  of  living,  and,  in  that  con- 
text, privileges  simply  unavailable  to  the 
rest  of  the  population.  The  idealistic  goals 
of  the  Revolution  have  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned. Members  of  the  Nomenklatura  have 
only  one  commitment:  to  support  each 
other  and  thus  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power. 

The  conclusion  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship seems  to  have  reached  is  that  Jews  are 
simply,  by  personality,  not  equipped  to  fit 
into  this  scheme,  just  as  Stalin  had  conclud- 


ed that  except  for  Lazar  Kaganovich,  no 
Jew  could  fit  into  hia  scheme. 

As  distinct  from  Stalin,  the  post-Stalin 
leadership  took  no  steps  to  kill  Jews  or  even 
to  remove  from  office  because  of  their  an- 
cestry those  who  had  remained  in  lesser  po- 
sitions of  influence.  They  have  been  allowed 
to  stay  on  until  retirement.  Thereafter, 
however,  if  they  occupy  an  important  posi- 
tion, the  leadership  sees  to  it  that  once  they 
vacate  it,  that  position  is  filled  by  a  non- 
Jew.  And,  as  the  years  pass,  the  ceiling 
beyond  which  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  rise 
has  been  progressively  lowered. 

Here  we  can  recognize  one  important 
reason  why  many  Russian  Jews  holding 
comfortable  and  significant  positions  have 
decided  to  leave:  they  recognize  that  their 
children  have  no  hope  of  rising  to  the  same 
level  in  society. 

And,  speaking  of  children,  there  is  the 
matter  of  education.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  world  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  what  in  Europe  had  been  known 
as  the  "numerus  nullus,"  the  total  exclusion 
of  Jews,  or  the  "numerus  clausus,"  the 
quota  system.  Gradually,  these  discrimina- 
tory standards  have  been  re-introduced  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  are  totally  excluded 
from  the  Institute  for  International  Rela- 
tions, the  training  school  for  the  Soviet  for- 
eign service,  and  are  limited  to  an  exceed- 
ingly small  quota  at  such  prestigious  institu- 
tions as  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics  of  the  University  of  Moscow.  A 
few  years  ago,  three  courageous  members  of 
the  central  staff  of  a  number  of  Moscow's 
high-prestige  science  education  institutions 
analyzed  the  applications  for  admission  and 
tabulated  the  results.  Under  the  Soviet 
system,  only  those  students  that  had  done 
outstandingly  well  in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  in  their  secondary  schools  could 
apply.  One  should  think,  therefore,  that  the 
rate  of  success  would  be  more  or  less  the 
same  for  aU  ethnic  groups.  What  the  study 
showed  was  that  applicants  without  any 
Jewish  ancestors  were  admitted  in  about 
80%  of  the  cases.  Those  of  identifiable 
Jewish  ancestry  succeeded  in  about  15%  of 
the  cases,  and  only  in  those  instances  where 
they  had  "connections."  Jews  did  well.  It  ap- 
pears, on  their  high  school  grades  and  their 
written  examinations.  They  invariably  were 
disqualified  on  the  basis  of  their  oral  exami- 
nations. 

If  you  wonder  what  I  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "identifiable  Jewish  ancestry,"  let 
me  explain  that  among  the  items  of  infor- 
mation which  each  applicant  had  to  furnish 
was  one's  mother's  maiden  name.  In  a  way 
reminiscent  of  the  scheme  of  discrimination 
established  in  Nazi  Germany  imder  the  Nur- 
emberg Laws,  the  Soviet  Union  tracks  and 
identifies  persons  of  partially  Jewish  de- 
scent and  subjects  them  to  disabilities  on 
that  ground. 

You  may  be  curious  to  know  how  the 
Soviet  authorities  responded  to  this  study  of 
discrimination  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  response  came  in  sentences  of 
jail  and  exile  ranging  from  five  to  thirteen 
years  for  each  of  the  preparers  of  the  study. 
Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "time  off  for  good 
behavior."  There  are  only  add-ons  for  what 
the  prison  authorities  deem  bad  behavior. 
The  brave  souls  who  presented  the  world 
with  concrete  statistical  proof  of  Soviet  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  can  be  expected  to  serve  the  full 
terms  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  discrimination 
in  employment  and  education.  Let  me  Just 


remind  you  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  em- 
ployment stems  from  the  state  and  all  edu- 
cation is  state-run.  There  are  no  private  op- 
tions available.  If  you  have  been  stamped  a 
second-class  citizen,  you  are  Just  that  with 
regard  to  all  Job  opportunities  and  with 
regard  to  all  opportunities  In  the  field  of 
education. 

But  that  is  not  all.  What  is  in  evidence  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  Is  blatant  anti-Se- 
mitic propaganda  in  publications,  in  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  books.  In  moat  in- 
stances, anti-Semitism  is  masked  as  anti-Zi- 
onism. Yet  any  comparison  of  the  carica- 
tures of  "Zionists"  in  Soviet  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  those  that  were  once  found 
in  the  notorious  Nazi  publication,  "Der 
Stuermer,"  will  reveal  a  similarity  which  1b 
indeed  deeply  troubling. 

Publishing  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we 
know,  Is  another  government  monopoly. 
Thus,  when  Soviet  authorities  permit  publi- 
cations to  convey  an  anti-Semitic  undertone, 
they  also  send  a  message  to  the  wider 
public.  It  is  a  message  to  personnel  officers 
that  discrimination  in  tiiring  and  promo- 
tions is  acceptable.  It  is  a  message  to  offi- 
cials of  higher  learning  that  discrimination 
in  admissions  policy  is  allright.  And,  finally, 
there  is  a  message  to  the  general  public  that 
anti-Semitic  behavior  generally  is  accepta- 
ble. Such  behavior  is  what  students  encoun- 
ter in  school  from  their  classmates  and 
what  their  parents  encounter  at  their  places 
of  work  or  even  when  standing  in  line  to  ac- 
quire their  daily  necessities.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  an  image  of  Jewish  life  under  the 
Czars,  this  picture  of  Jewish  life  in  today's 
Soviet  Union  will  not  be  unfamiliar.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  Under  the  Czars,  Jews 
maintained  a  vibrant  religious  and  cultural 
life.  Also,  if  they  could  not  take  the  oppres- 
sion any  more,  there  was  a  chance  to  leave. 
But.  as  we  so  well  know,  even  these  options 
are  today  severely  restricted  or  non-exist- 
ent. Specifically,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
of  the  important  hallmarks  of  most  coun- 
tries in  the  Soviet  bloc  is  that  they  fence 
their  people  in.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  probably 
the  best-known  proof  of  that  policy.  As  we 
know,  guards  with  orders  to  shoot  to  kill 
anyone  attempting  to  flee  the  Soviet  bloc 
states  man  the  borders  and  all  other  poten- 
tial points  of  exit. 

Thus,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  any 
individual  or  any  category  of  persons  to 
leave  the  country,  there  must  be  a  special 
reason  for  making  an  exception.  The  Sovi- 
ets, as  we  know,  are  not  very  good  at  making 
cost/benefit  analyses  in  the  economic  field, 
but  they  can  do  the  job  extremely  well 
when  they  get  Into  politics  and  propaganda. 
They  have,  basically,  decided  that  Jews  are 
a  nuisance,  to  be  pushed  to  the  margins  of 
Soviet  society.  Increasingly,  as  Jews  retire 
from  positions  of  importance,  the  cost  of 
losing  them  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  great. 
But  minimal  or  no  cost  of  letting  Jews  go 
will  not  be  sufficient  reason  to  lift  the  tradi- 
tional emigration  barriers.  For  the  basic 
policy  against  emigration  to  be  modified  so 
as  to  allow  for  exceptions,  the  benefits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  to  be  clear  and  they 
have  to  be  substantial.  And  the  only  coun- 
try that  can  provide  such  potential  benefits 
is  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  the  issue  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  ultimately  ends 
up  as  an  item  on  the  U.S./U.S.S.R.  agenda 
of  discussion.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  have 
proceeded  with  extraordinary  care  and 
thoughtfulness  in  dealing  with  this  issue. 


Only  time  will  tell  whether  more  significant 
results  will  be  attained  than  have  been  at- 
tained to  date.  It  would  have  been  greatly 
rewarding  for  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
a  substantial  upturn  in  Soviet  emigration  is 
Just  around  the  comer.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
1b  not  what  I  can  say.  All  I  can  tell  you  at 
this  time  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know, 
that  we  must  keep  working  to  reach  that 
goal  and  keep  hoping  and  praying  that  we 
shall  get  there. 

I  would  have  ended  my  remarks  at  this 
point  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  fate 
of  what  once  was  a  small  Jewish  community 
was  recently  in  the  news  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  between  Rabbis  Brickner  and 
Schlndler,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League,  on  the  other.  The  communi- 
ty to  which  I  am  referring  Is  the  Jewish 
community  of  Nicaragua.  It  once  consisted 
of  a  few  hundred  persons.  Today  there  are 
reportedly  three  Jews  left  Ln  Nicaragua. 

Why  did  practically  all  of  Nicaragua's 
Jews  leave  tifter  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power?  Rabbi  Brickner  has  a  ready  answer: 
They  were  all  pro-Somoza.  We  should  ask 
ourselves:  How  does  he  know?  Is  it  because 
the  Sandinistas  told  him?  Would  it  not  be 
best  to  check  with  the  people  directly  af- 
fected, those  who  left  Nicaragua. 

Those  people,  the  Jews  who  had  lived  in 
Nicaragua,  are  indeed  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation. The  story  they  tell  is.  alas,  a  fa- 
miliar one.  It  is  a  story  of  increasing  harass- 
ment of  Nicaragua's  Jews  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. There  were  calls  to  Jewish  homes, 
threatening  "What  Hitler  started,  we'll 
finish."  There  were  graffiti  slogans  like 
"Death  to  the  Jewish  pigs!"  next  to  the  San- 
dinisU  initials,  FSLN,  in  red  and  black  let- 
ters. And,  finally,  there  was  the  drumbeat  of 
anti-Zionism  and  support  of  the  P.L.O. 

In  theory  a  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween anti-Zionist  and  anti-Jewish  activity. 
But  in  practice,  whether  in  Moscow  or  In 
Managua,  it  comes  out  to  be  the  same.  The 
Sandinista  Interior  Minister,  Tomas  Borge, 
had  greeted  Yasser  Arafat  in  Managua  with 
the  ringing  pronouncement:  "We  say  to  our 
brother  Arafat  that  Nicaragua  is  his  land 
and  the  PLO  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  San- 
dinistas." The  Jews  of  Nicaragua  did  not 
need  an  interpreter  to  explain  to  them  what 
such  statements  meant  to  them.  They  un- 
derstood and  they  left.* 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
COALITION  ON  ADOPTION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congressional  Coalition  on  Adop- 
tion held  its  first  hearing  on  April  17. 
1986.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  485  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

Formed  in  1985,  the  Congressional 
Coalition  on  Adoption  Is  a  bicameral, 
nonpartisan  alliance  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  dedicated  to  remov- 
ing the  barriers  to  adoption  that  deny 
children  a  permanent  home  and  pre- 
vent individuals  and  couples  from  es- 
tablishing families.  The  purpose  of  the 
Coalition  is  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  advantages  of  adoption  for  all 
concerned— the  child,  the  biological 
parents,  and  the  adoptive  parents. 

Joining  me  as  cochairman  of  the 
Congressional  Coalition  on  Adoption 
are  Senator  Llotd  Bkhtsen.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  J.  Bliuet.  Jr..  and 
Representative    Jaios    L.    Oberstar. 


There  are  currently  55  members  of  the 
Coalition,  19  Senators  and  36  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  Join  us  in  this 
important  effort. 

In  our  first  hearing,  our  intention 
was  to  examine  three  of  the  major 
issues  in  adoption— adoption  benefits, 
adoption  coimseling.  and  health  care 
for  adoption  of  children  with  special 
needs.  We  hoped  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
perts in  adoption  the  problems,  the 
barriers  to  adoption  in  these  areas, 
and  most  significantly,  the  specific 
steps  the  members  of  the  Coalition 
might  take  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems. 

An  estimated  2  million  couples  of 
childbearing  age  are  seeking  to  adopt, 
plus  an  estimated  1  million  single  per- 
sons. This  means  for  every  child  which 
is  adopted,  there  are  at  least  60  homes. 
Tragically,  at  the  same  time,  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  abortions  are  per- 
formed each  year. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  36.000  chil- 
dren are  legally  free  and  waiting  for 
permanent  adoptive  homes.  As  a  wit- 
ness at  an  earlier  adoption  hearing  de- 
scribed it.  too  often  the  spirit  of  these 
children  Is  aborted  in  the  fostei*  care 
system.  The  mission  of  the  Congres- 
sional Coalition  on  Adoption  is  to 
bring  together  these  children  and 
adoptive  parents. 

In  many  adoptions,  the  financial 
costs  of  adopting  a  child  far  outweigh 
the  costs  of  childbirth  for  biological 
parents,  and  often  health  insurance 
coverage  and  maternity  or  paternity 
leave  do  not  apply.  Adoption  bene- 
fits—such as  a  corporate  adoption  ben- 
efit plan  for  employees,  and  a  tax  de- 
duction for  adoption— would  help  alle- 
viate the  extraordinary  costs  of  adop- 
tion which  stand  in  the  way  of  many 
of  those  who  want  to  adopt. 

The  Coalition  was  pleased  to  wel- 
come Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Human  Services  Dorcas  Hardy, 
and  Ola  L.  Seifert  from  the  Acacia 
Oroup.  who  addressed  the  issue  of 
adoption  benefits. 

Adoption  counseling  for  women 
facing  an  implanned  pregnancy  was 
addressed  by  the  second  panel.  Of 
today's  imwed  teenagers— the  ones 
who  face  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
imminent  parenthood— more  than  90 
percent  choose  to  try  to  raise  the  child 
as  a  single  parent.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent elect  adoption. 

One  reason  adoption  is  the  least  fa- 
vored option  Is  lack  of  adequate  coun- 
seling on  the  subject.  Adoption  might 
be  the  right  choice  for  more  women, 
but  without  information  and  counsel- 
ing about  adoption,  they  don't  get  a 
fair  chance  to  choose  that  alternative. 

The  Coalition  was  fortunate  to  have 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  Affairs  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Jo 
Ann  Gasper,  and  Howard  Hulett.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Smithlawn  Ma- 


ternity Home  and  Adoption  Agency  In 
Lubbock.  TX,  testify  on  the  Issue  of 
adoption  counseling. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  Involved 
in  adoption  of  children  with  special 
needs  is  the  need  for  health  care  for 
physically  disabled  children.  The  pri- 
mary sources  of  health  care  coverage 
are  Medicaid  for  those  children  who 
are  eligible,  and  private  insurance  of 
the  adoptive  parents.  However,  some 
insurance  companies  will  not  provide 
health  coverage  of  a  pre-existing  con- 
dition in  an  adopted  child.  In  addition, 
problems  have  arisen  In  finding  a 
health  care  provider  to  accept  a  Med- 
icaid card,  particularly  in  interstate 
adoption.  Medicaid  provisions  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  recently  signed  into 
law.  and  the  interstate  compact  on 
adoption  and  medical  assistance, 
which  10  States  have  now  entered 
into,  are  intended  to  solve  these  Med- 
icaid problems. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  on  our 
third  panel,  Mary  Ann  Kuharski,  and 
Linda  Sacra  of  the  Texas  Council  on 
Adoptable  Children,  are  experts 
indeed  on  this  subject.  Both  are  adop- 
tive parents  of  children  with  special 
needs,  and  they  are  actively  working 
on  adoption  Issues  in  their  commiml- 
tles. 

Mr.  President,  these  six  witnesses 
spoke  eloquently  on  these  key  Issues 
in  adoption  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
paraphrase  their  testimony.  Rather,  I 
would  like  to  share  their  views  directly 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  public.  I 
ask  that  the  written  testimony  of  the 
six  witnesses  at  the  first  hearing  of 
the  Congressional  Coalition  on  Adop- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

STATDtDrr  BT  DORCAB  R.  Harot,  Asbibtakt 
SlCRRARY  POa  HUMAM  DEVKLOPMERT  SERV- 
ICES 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Coalition  on  Adoption  for  the 
invitation  to  join  you  today.  I  share  the  in- 
terest of  the  Coalition  in  promoting  adop- 
tion as  a  way  to  build  families,  especially 
the  adoption  of  children  with  special  needs. 
Special  needs  children,  as  you  know,  are 
school  age,  handicapped,  siblings,  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  I  also  bring  with 
me  Secretary  Bowen's  strong  commitment 
and  concern  for  this  special  area. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
an  update  on  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  National  Special  Needs 
Adoption  Initiative  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  leading  for  the  past  3  and  a  half 
years.  During  this  time,  I  have  visited  44 
states  to  tell  about  the  children  who  wait 
for  a  home,  and  I  have  visited  some  States 
several  times.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs,  as  well  as  parents, 
adoption  workers  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, administrators,  judges,  corporate  lead- 
ers, volunteers  and  the  media  all  over  the 
nation.  It  is  a  special  honor  to  make  this 
report.  My  testimony  covers  two  areas: 

First,  our  most  recent  statistics  on  foster 
care  and  waiting  children:  and 

Second,  highlights  of  the  ouUtandlng 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  SUtes  and 
private   organizations,    including   a   closer 
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look  at  two  subjects  of  special  interest  at 
this  hearing  today:  corporate  adoption  bene- 
fits and  health  care  for  title  IV-E  adopted 
children. 

Let  me  start  by  giving  you  our  most  recent 
national  statistics  about  children  in  suttsti- 
tute  care— from  data  supplied  by  the  States 
primarily  through  the  Voluntary  Coopera- 
tive Information  System  (VCIS). 

The  implementation  of  P.L.  96-272  and 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  States  have  re- 
duced the  foster  care  population  from  an  es- 
timated 502,000  at  its  peak  in  1977  to 
276,000  in  1984— a  number  which  appears  to 
be  leveling  off.  While  we  have  about  half 
the  numlier  of  children  in  care  than  we  had 
a  few  years  ago,  we  are  finding  that  children 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  those  who  have 
special  needs. 

The  children  are  older,  including  more 
teenagers;  there  are  more  children  with 
handicapping  conditions;  and  there  are 
more  minority  children.  Here  su-e  the  statis- 
tics from  our  analysis  of  1983  data: 

The  average  age  of  children  in  care  went 
up  from  9.6  years  in  1977  to  11  years  in 
1983.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  children  in 
care  are  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17. 

In  1983,  about  22  percent  of  the  children 
in  care  were  handicapped,  up  from  19  per- 
cent in  1980. 

Finally,  in  1983  46  percent  of  the  children 
in  care  were  minority-black,  Hispanic  and 
Indian— up  from  38  percent  in  1977. 

Many  of  the  children  who  are  older,  or 
who  have  other  special  needs,  can  never 
return  to  their  biological  parents,  and  for 
them,  adoption  should  be  the  plan  for  per- 
manency. Of  the  total  number  of  children 
in  care,  we  estimate  from  1983  VCIS  data 
that  36,000  children  are  legally  free  and 
waiting  for  adoptive  homes.  It  is  these  chil- 
dren who  have  been  the  focus  of  our  nation- 
al special  needs  adoption  initiative  for  more 
than  3  and  V^  years. 

We  carry  out  the  activities  of  our  initia- 
tive imder  our  responsibilities  in  implement- 
ing two  laws:  the  Adoption  Opportunities 
program  under  title  II  of  P.L.  95-266,  and 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  ChUd  Welfare 
Act  of  1980,  PX.  96-272.  We  also  have 
reached  out  to  involve  other  program  ad- 
ministrations within  the  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services  to  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts and  our  resources.  Many  of  our  special 
needs  adoption  demonstration  activities  are 
funded  through  our  Coordinated  Discretion- 
ary Grants  Program.  In  Fiscal  Years  1984 
and  85,  for  example,  we  funded  special 
needs  grants  to  34  States,  totalling  |2.S  mil- 
lion. 

Let  me  now  review  what  has  been  under- 
way in  the  initiative  and  share  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  partnership  with 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, the  corporate  world  and  the  media. 
We  have  been  working  together  to: 

Increase  public  awareness; 

Recruit  families,  especially  minority  fami- 
lies; 

Work  with  a  variety  of  organizations- 
such  as  the  network  of  agencies  and  services 
for  the  developmentally  disabled; 

Enlist  volunteers; 

Involve  the  corporate  sector:  and 

Address  national  issues  such  as  adoptions 
across  state  lines. 

Let  me  highlight  some  of  our  successes: 

P1TBLIC  AWARZIfESS 

Increasing  public  awareness  has  the  won- 
derful benefit  of  recruiting  potential  adop- 
tive parents  and  enlisting  volunteers. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Wednesday's 
Child  features  on  television  and  in  newspa- 


pers. More  than  80  television  stations  and  50 
newspapers  feature  waiting  children  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  have  presented  awards  all 
over  the  country  to  recognize  those  stations 
and  newspapers  which  have  teamed  up  with 
adoption  agencies  or  exchanges  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  waiting  children.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Adoption  Exchange  Associa- 
tion—an organization  which  we  have  sup- 
ported since  its  origin— had  a  Wednesday's 
Child  exhibit  at  the  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  TV  Program  Execu- 
tives. More  than  50  new  stations  or  organi- 
zations indicated  an  interest  in  helping  re- 
cruit families  for  waiting  children! 

For  several  years,  we  have  also  worked 
with  the  North  American  Council  on  Adopt- 
able  Children  and  other  organizations  to 
promote  the  observance  of  National  Adop- 
tion Week  nationwide,  held  during  Thanks- 
giving Week  each  year.  For  the  past  3  years 
President  Reagan  has  issued  a  national 
proclamation.  We  have  encouraged  joint 
Federal-local  observances  in  our  regional 
centers  and  we  have  printed  and  distributed 
thousands  of  posters,  brochures,  buttons 
and  other  promotional  materials  for  use 
during  Adoption  Week  or  any  other  time  of 
the  year  under  the  theme,  "Children  Grow 
Better  in  Families." 

One  of  our  most  successful  public  aware- 
ness and  recruitment  tools  has  been  the 
Special  Needs  Adoption  Portfolio.  This  port- 
folio was  developed  last  year  after  we  re- 
ceived 116,000  comments  on  the  proposed 
"Baby  Doe"  regulations.  We  were  able  to  de- 
termine the  addresses  of  about  78.000  of 
these  people  who  were  deeply  concerned 
about  handicapped  infants,  so  I  wrote  them 
about  the  adoption  initiative. 

To  date,  5,000  people  have  requested  the 
portfolio.  An  additional  12,000  portfolios 
have  been  sent  to  organizations  and  individ- 
uals for  use  in  local  or  State  awareness  or 
recruitment  campaigns. 

Three  years  ago,  my  office  also  funded 
"The  Challenge  of  Caring,"  produced  by  the 
National  Adoption  Exchange.  This  docu- 
mentary has  aired  on  stations  all  over  the 
country  many  times.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  seen  it  and  many  have  re- 
sponded to  its  message  by  supporting  efforts 
to  find  homes  for  waiting  children. 

We  also  funded  Spaulding  Southwest  in 
Houston  to  produce  a  similar  film  in  Span- 
ish. The  producers  worked  with  Hispanic 
families  and  advisory  groups  in  Houston, 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City.  The  film 
was  previewed  in  New  York  last  month  and 
will  soon  be  available  for  viewing  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Adoption  Exchange 
in  Denver,  which  serves  a  6-State  area,  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  media 
relations,  community  education  and  corpo- 
rate involvement.  This  exemplary  program 
has  gone  far  beyond  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  Wednesday's  Child  fea- 
tures. Three  years  ago.  Rocky  Mountain 
and  KCNC  in  Denver  began  a  telethon  to 
raise  money,  recruit  families  and  increase 
public  awareness.  Now  caUed  a  docuthon, 
this  annual  event  involves  dozens  of  compa- 
nies, foundations,  organizations  and  private 
citizens.  In  early  March,  I  took  part  in  this 
docuthon,  where  more  than  $100,000  was 
pledged. 

A  year  ago,  we  awarded  a  grant  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Exchange  to  train  other 
agencies  and  stations  on  how  to  organize 
and  implement  a  docuthon.  The  Exchange 
has  produced  an  informative  manual  and 
has  trained  27  people  from  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  exchanges  and  3  from  tel- 
evision stations. 
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Many  of  our  efforts  over  the  past  several 
years  have  centered  around  recruitment,  es- 
pecially the  recruitment  of  minority  fami- 
lies. 

We  funded  Homes  for  Black  Children  in 
Detroit  to  spread  that  model  to  six  other 
cities.  In  D.C.,  the  project  placed  about  200 
children  and  has  since  been  incorporated  as 
an  ongoing  program  of  the  D.C.  Govern- 
ment Family  and  ChUd  Services.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  also  provided  funds  for 
Friends  of  Black  Children  In  North  Caroli- 
na, including  spead  of  the  project  into  Ten- 
nessee and  the  development  of  a  "how-to" 
manual  so  that  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions can  replicate  the  model. 

Likewise,  we  supported  the  spread  of 
TEAM.  (Training  and  Education  in  Adop- 
tion Methods)  by  funding  the  training  of  IS 
national  trainers,  both  social  workers  and 
adoptive  parents— about  half  of  whom  were 
black— who  in  turn  trained  more  than  300 
others,  93  percent  of  whom  were  black. 

One  of  our  most  successful  minority  re- 
cruitment projects  is  the  One  Church,  One 
Child  program  started  by  Father  George 
Clements,  a  black  priest  and  adoptive  father 
in  Chicago.  The  idea  of  One  Church,  One 
Child,  as  you  know,  is  that  each  congrega- 
tion should  be  responsible  for  finding  a 
family  for  at  least  one  child. 

With  funding  from  my  office.  Father  Cle- 
ments worked  with  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Children  and  Family  Services  to  spread 
One  Church,  One  Child  over  the  State,  and 
then  the  nation.  Today,  about  half  the 
States  have  One  Church,  One  Child  pro- 
grams, many  funded  through  our  Coordi- 
nated Discretionary  Program.  One  Church, 
One  Child  works.  Illinois,  for  example,  dou- 
bled the  number  of  black  children  adopted 
in  Just  2  years,  and  other  States  are  report- 
ing increases  in  minority  adoptions. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  families,  it  Is  also 
important  to  keep  special  needs  adoptive 
placements  from  disrupting.  Rumors  last 
year  put  national  adoption  disruption  rates 
as  high  as  40  percent,  but  a  recent  study 
which  we  funded  shows  actual  rates  to  be 
closer  to  13  percent  nationally. 

My  office  is  fimding  projects  to  improve 
supportive  services  to  special  needs  adoptive 
families.  For  example,  we  are  currently 
funding  the  Georgetown  University  Child 
Development  Center  to  develop  a  training 
program  in  this  area  for  professionals  em- 
ployed in  mental  health  clinics  and  child 
welfare  agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  northern  Virginia  to  provide  post 
placement  and  post  adoption  services  for 
families  who  have  adopted  children  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities.  Activities  which  are 
imderway  include  a  6-week  parent  support 
group  and  development  of  a  networking 
model  with  other  organizations. 

The  Center  is  developing  a  training  guide 
for  national  dissemination  which  will  make 
possible  the  training  of  community  service 
personnel  to  assess,  plan  and  Implement 
supportive  services  for  adoptive  families  df 
special  needs  children. 

My  office  has  also  funded  Spaulding  for 
Children  in  Michigan  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate the  new  National  Resource  Center  for 
Special  Needs  Adoption.  We  believe  the 
project  has  gotten  off  to  a  good  start,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  Center's  assisting 
public  and  private  adoption  agencies  with 
expert,  state-of-the-art  methods  to  recruit 
families,  avoid  disruptions  of  adoptions,  use 
subsidies  effectively,  network  with  other 
groups,  and  involve  the  corporate  sector. 


LIRKIMa  WITH  OTHOt  ORGAinZATlORS 

We  believe  special  needs  adoption  is  every- 
body's job  and  we  preach  this  message  in 
our  own  house.  The  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  (ACYF)  has 
worked  with  the  Administration  on  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  (ADD)  on  a  number  of 
activities.  ADD,  in  turn,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  In  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
entire  DD  network— State  Councils  on  De- 
velopmental Disabilities,  University  Affili- 
ated Facilities,  and  Protection  and  Advocacy 
agencies.  HDS  has  funded  demonstration 
adoption  projects  to  some  of  these  groups. 

In  addition,  our  CDP  announcements  di- 
rected at  States  specify  DD  and  other  orga- 
nizations by  name  for  linkages  with  State 
adoption  agencies.  Three  years  ago,  DD 
groups  were  rarely  involved  in  special  needs 
adoption.  Today  they  are  fuUy  aware  and 
involved. 

Last  summer  Senator  Hatch  and  I  spon- 
sored a  Special  Needs  Adoption  Luncheon 
on  Capitol  Hill,  co-sponsored  by  11  national 
organizations.  More  than  150  people,  repre- 
senting dozens  of  groups— the  Urban 
League,  sororities,  professional  and  business 
organizations,  advocacy  groups  and  religious 
organizations— attended  and  many  expressd 
an  Interest  in  becoming  involved.  States  and 
communities  are  now  working  on  ways  to 
turn  this  interest  into  action. 

VOLUMTEEKS 

In  my  travels  over  the  country  in  behalf 
of  waiting  children,  I  have  encouraged 
people  from  every  walk  of  life  to  become  in- 
volved in  special  needs  adoptions  as  volun- 
teers, and  I  have  recognized  many  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  for  their  efforts,  in- 
cluding many  adoptive  parent  groups. 

I  have  also  worked  closely  with  family 
court  judges  to  help  promote  Court  Ap- 
pointed Special  Advocates  (CASAs).  CASA 
volunteers  look  after  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  during  court  proceedings  and 
make  independent  recommendations  to  the 
judge. 

HDS  has  funded  the  National  CASA  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Judges,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  to  spread  CASA 
volunteer  projects.  In  addition,  we  have 
funded  a  number  of  local  communities  to 
start  CASAs  through  the  CDP  for  the  last 
several  years.  CASA  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  volunteer  organizations  in  the 
country,  with  programs  in  45  states.  The 
National  CASA  Association  has  received  a 
Volunteer  Award  from  President  Reagan. 

CORPORATE  INVOLVEMENT 

I  have  also  promoted  the  involvement  of 
the  business  community,  and  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  businesses  and  corporations  are 
supporting  adoption  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways.  We  have  funded  several  projects  to 
encourage  corporate  involvement,  such  as 
One  Company.  One  Kid.  sponsored  by  Cor- 
nell University.  That  project  involved  more 
than  70  corporations  and  20  agencies  in  re- 
cruiting families  for  special  needs  children. 
Today  One  Company,  One  Kid  flourishes 
without  Federal  funding  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Minority  Business  Council. 

The  National  Adoption  Center,  formerly 
the  Adoption  Center  of  Delaware  VaUey, 
which  runs  the  HDS-funded  National  Adop- 
tion Exchange,  is  pioneering  ways  to  in- 
crease corporate  involvement.  Their  creative 
ideas  and  accomplishments  will  benefit  the 
entire  field. 

The  Center  added  a  number  of  corporate 
executives  to  its  board,  and  these  execu- 
tives, in  turn,  have  provided  an  enormous 


amount  of  assistance  In  management,  mar- 
keting, fund  raising  and  telecommunica- 
tions. With  this  kind  of  assistance,  the  Ex- 
change has  registered  more  than  3.400  chil- 
dren and  2,400  families  and  found  families 
for  1,400  children  In  3^  years  of  operation. 
The  Exchange's  telecommunications  net- 
work has  22  public  and  private  agencies  and 
state  and  regional  adoption  exchanges  as 
members. 

The  National  Adoption  Center  has  also  es- 
tablished successful  partnerships  with  sev- 
eral corporations.  One  example  is  its  part- 
nership with  CPI  Corporation,  the  company 
which  has  the  portrait  studio  concession  in 
Sears  stores  all  over  the  country.  This  com- 
pany makes  free  professional  pictures  of 
special  needs  children  In  200  Sears  stores  In 
14  States  for  use  in  photo-listing  books.  The 
company  is  planning  to  expand  the  oper- 
ation, called  Picture  Perfect.  Into  all  800 
Sears  stores  nationwide.  Just  last  week,  I 
presented  an  award  to  this  company  for  the 
outstanding  contribution  which  it  is  makjng 
to  the  adoption  of  children  with  special 
needs. 

We  also  funded  the  National  Adoption 
Center  to  publish  and  disseminate  a  number 
of  publications  on  corporate  Involvement. 
One  publication,  "A  Guide  for  Approaching 
Businesses  and  Corporations."  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  adoption  agencies  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Guide  lists  eight  specific  activities 
which  corporations  can  do,  such  as  waiting 
child  features  in  company  publications,  in- 
kind  contributions,  or  sponsorship  of  special 
events  such  as  an  adoption  fair. 

The  Center  also  published  a  guide  entitled 
"Adoption  Benefit  Plans:  Corporate  Re- 
sponse to  a  Changing  Society."  This  guide, 
which  defines  and  gives  examples  of  em- 
ployee leave  policies  and  adoption  expense 
reimbursement  plans,  has  been  distributed 
to  1,200  companies  and  business  leaders  over 
the  nation.  Another  7,000  guides  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Compensation  Association.  Since  that 
distribution  last  summer,  the  Center  has  re- 
ceived about  300  requests  for  Information, 
mainly  from  corporations,  and  continues  to 
receive  about  half  a  dozen  calls  a  week. 

Like  corporations,  local  and  State  govern- 
ments are  beginning  to  implement  adoption 
benefits.  Philadelphia,  for  example,  has  an 
adoption  leave  policy,  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  recently  begun  to  provide  reim- 
bursement of  up  to  $1,500  for  adoption  ex- 
penses and  to  ensure  that  adoptive  families 
have  Insurance  coverage  for  adopted  chil- 
dren. 

The  Coalition  should  know  that  in  recent 
months  I  have  been  working  with  Constance 
Homer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  on  ways  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  strengthen  families. 
Including  building  families  by  adoption. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Ms.  Homer  sent  a 
policy  message  to  the  heads  of  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies,  asking  their  coop- 
eration in  supporting  a  leave  policy  that  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  men  and  women  who 
are  adopting  a  child.  In  addition,  Ms. 
Homer  is  making  it  possible  for  me  and  my 
staff  to  meet  the  Interagency  Advisory 
Group  in  Washington  and  with  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Boards  all  over  the  country  to  dis- 
cuss ways  that  Federal  agencies,  like  other 
employers,  can  support  the  adoption  of  spe- 
cial needs  children.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  activities  can  be  carried  out  by 
applying  creative  Ideas,  not  by  spending  ad- 
ditional funds. 


NATIONAL  ISSmS 


Next,  I  would  like  to  discuss  several  na- 
tional issues,  including  health  care  for  title 
rV-E  children  adopted  or  moved  across 
State  lines. 

One  of  our  major  national  efforts,  of 
course,  is  Federal  adoption  assistance  subsi- 
dies under  the  Adoption  Assistance  pro- 
gram, title  IV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Before  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980,  P.L.  96-272,  the  Feder- 
al government  reimburaed  the  States  for 
foster  care  only.  Only  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments paid  for  subsidized  adoption.  Prior 
to  this  important  law,  a  State  would  lose  its 
foster  care  match  when  a  child  was  placed 
into  subsidized  adoption.  P.L.  96-272  provid- 
ed for  Federal  reimbursement  to  the  States 
for  adoption  subsidies  to  special  needs  chil- 
dren eligible  for  AFDC  or  SSI. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time.  Federal  funding 
policy  provided  a  fiscal  incentive  for  States 
to  place  children  who  could  not  be  returned 
to  their  birth  parents  in  adoptive  homes 
rather  than  keep  them  in  foster  care. 

The  title  IV-E  Adoption  Assistance  pro- 
gram launched  by  that  Act  has  come  a  long 
way  in  a  short  time.  This  program  has 
grown  from  3.800  children  and  $4.7  million 
In  Fiscal  Year  1982  to  an  estimated  21.000 
children  and  $46  million  in  1986. 

The  crux  of  the  program  is  the  adoption 
assistance  agreement— the  contract  between 
the  adoptive  family  and  the  State.  That 
agreement  spells  out  the  amount  of  the 
adoption  assistance  0  payments,  the  child's 
eligibility  for  benefiU  under  the  SUte's 
Medicaid  program,  and  any  additional  as- 
sistance or  services  which  the  child  may 
need.  Including,  of  course,  services  offered 
under  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant.  The 
law  is  clear  that  the  agreement  remains  in 
effect  regardless  of  the  State  in  which  the 
adoptive  parents  may  live  at  any  time. 

Until  now,  many  adoptive  parents  who 
adopted  children  from  out  of  State  or 
moved  to  another  SUte  often  had  difficulty 
obtaining  the  medical  care  and  other  serv- 
ices for  their  children.  Many  health  provid- 
ers simply  would  not  provide  care  on  the 
basis  of  an  out-of-State  Medicaid  card. 
When  the  program  was  Just  starting,  these 
problems  were  experienced  by  only  a  hand- 
ful of  people.  But  as  this  program  has 
grown,  so  have  the  numlier  of  children  re- 
ceiving this  assistance  who  move  across 
State  lines. 

In  1984,  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation did  a  survey  to  determine  the 
number  of  children  receiving  both  State 
subsidies  and  Federal  adoption  assistance 
who  were  living  In  out-of-State  settings. 
They  learned  that  out  of  about  11,000  chU- 
dren  receiving  Federal  adoption  assistance 
at  that  time,  more  than  one  thousand  were 
living  out  of  the  State  which  provided  the 
adoption  assistance.  Further,  the  number  of 
children  receiving  State-funded  adoption 
subsidies  In  such  situations  was  three  times 
greater  than  those  receiving  Federal  subsi- 
dies. This  is  not  surprising,  since  SUte  sub- 
sidles  have  been  around  longer  than  the 
Federal  Adoption  Assistance  program.  It  is 
likely  that  the  number  of  children  receiving 
Federal  adoption  assistance  in  out-of-State 
situations  has  grown  significantly  since  1984 
and  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace  in 
our  mobile  society. 

Two  recent  events  will  assure  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  and  title  XX  services 
when  these  children  cross  State  lines.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  President  Reagan,  on 
April  7,  signed  legislation  which  provides 
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that  children  for  whom  a  title  IV-E  adop- 
tion assistance  agreement  is  in  effect  will  be 
eligible  for  Medicaid  and  title  XX  services 
in  the  State  where  they  reside. 

I  °m  also  happy  to  report  that  nine  Sen- 
ates entered  into  an  Interstate  Compact  on 
Adoption  and  Medical  Assistance  on  Janu- 
ary 31  in  Kansas  City  in  a  meeting  called  by 
my  office.  The  nine  charter  members  are 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by 
representatives  of  26  other  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  five 
national  organizations  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Since  that  time,  Utah  has  also 
Joined.  We  funded  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  technical  assistance  at  the 
Kit"W"  City  meeting  and  to  help  States 
with  implementation.  Seven  other  States 
currently  have  enabling  legislation  authoriz- 
ing them  to  join  the  Compact.  Our  regional 
offices  are  worl^ing  with  the  States  to  urge 
them  to  become  members. 

The  new  Compact  protects  the  benefits 
and  services  provided  in  the  adoption  assist- 
ance agreement  between  a  State  and  a 
family.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  Compact  is  that  each  member  State 
must  designate  a  Compact  administrator. 
This  person  wUl  coordinate  aU  Compact  ac- 
tivities and  act  as  the  principal  contact  for 
staff  and  families  within  and  outside  the 
State.  Implementation  of  this  provision  will 
enable  families  to  obtain  the  help  they  need 
to  receive  adoption  assistance  payments 
from  the  originating  State  and  services  in 
the  State  of  residence. 

Thus,  the  Compact  provides  a  framework 
for  formalized,  structured  interstate  coop- 
eration needed  by  both  families  and  State 
agencies.  Member  States  will  have  standard 
forms  and  procedures  for  implementing 
interstate  actions.  In  addition,  the  language 
of  the  Compact  does  not  limit  the  provisions 
to  title  IV-E  adoption  assistance.  This 
means  that  the  Compact  may  also  cover 
children  receiving  State  subsidies. 

Taken  together,  the  new  law  and  the  new 
Compact  will  do  much  to  relieve  many  of 
the  problems  which  adoptive  families  have 
been  experiencing  in  moving  to  another 
State  or  in  adopting  a  special  needs  child 
from  another  State. 

As  you  can  see,  five  years  of  work  on  this 
special  problem  affecting  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren has  produced  a  great  deal.  We  cannot 
afford  to  rest  on  our  achievements,  howev- 
er, because  there  is  still  much  more  to  be 
done.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  we 
must  strive  for 

Every  employer  should  offer  adoption 
benefits: 

Every  chureh  should  sponsor  One  Church, 
One  Child; 

Every  television  station,  newspaper  or  cor- 
porate newsletter  should  feature  a  Wednes- 
day's Child; 

E^rery  Court  Appointed  Special  Advocate 
(CASA)  volunteer  should  be  fully  aware  of 
adoption  as  a  plan  for  permanency; 

Every  State's  interdisciplinary  permanen- 
cy planning  task  force— set  up  under  the  au- 
spicies  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Judges— should  be  work- 
ing to  recommend  improvements  to  the 
foster  care  and  judicial  system: 

Every  State  should  improve  its  adoption 
laws  and  procedures; 

Every  State  should  pass  enabling  legisla- 
tion and  join  the  new  Adoption  Compact; 

Every  club,  sorority,  fraternity,  union,  and 
professional  organization  should  become 
partners  with  public  and  private  adoption 
agencies  and  exchanges:  and 


Finally— and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all— every  adoption  worker  should  be  fully 
committed  to  the  adoption  of  children  with 
special  needs  and  be  fully  trained  to  use 
every  resource  available  to  recruit  families 
and  expedite  the  procedures  used  to  move 
special  needs  children  out  of  care. 

With  this  last  area  in  mind,  my  office  wiU 
be  looking  into  the  development  of  a  model 
home  study  which  could  be  shared  from  one 
adoption  agency  to  another  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  private  corporations 
and  non-profit  organizations,  and  local  com- 
munity agencies  and  volunteers  can  all  work 
together  in  partnership  to  see  that  all  of 
our  children  have  the  family  each  and  every 
one  deserves.  I  hope  that  my  legacy  will  be 
permanent  homes  for  children  and  a  system 
which  is  increasingly  responsive  to  children 
who  wait  for  a  home. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Congress 
in  passing  P.L.  96-272  and  all  those  people 
all  over  the  country  who  are  working  to 
make  permanency  for  children  a  reality.  In 
particular,  I  applaud  the  members  of  the 
Coalition  for  your  interest  and  concern  in 
all  aspects  of  adoption,  and  especially  for 
the  issues  which  you  are  covering  in  this 
hearing  today.  Thank  you  again  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  report  on  our  Na- 
tional Special  Needs  Adoption  Initiative. 

I  wlU  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

TESTmoNY  or  Ola  L.  Seipert,  Manager, 
Corporate  CoiorDNicATioNS,  the  Acacia 
Group 

I.  iirntoDucnoN 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  this  first  hearing  of  the 
Congressional  Coalition  on  Adoption.  I  com- 
mend the  Coalition's  work  in  examining  the 
barriers  to  infant  and  special  needs  adop- 
tion, and  I  am  particularly  pleased  you  are 
highlighting  some  of  the  successful  pro- 
grams relating  to  this  subject.  Hopefully, 
through  the  sharing  of  programs  such  as 
ours  at  the  Acacia  Group,  we  will  be  able  to 
further  remove  the  barriers  to  finding 
loving,  permanent  homes  for  these  children. 

U.  WHY  acacia  cares 

The  Acacia  Group  has  been  committed  to 
families  since  it  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1869.  Our  first  concern  was  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Masons.  Estab- 
lished by  the  Masonic  organization  as  a 
"mutual  relief  association,"  members  paid  a 
small  fee  to  join  the  association  and  then, 
whenever  one  of  the  group  died,  each  re- 
maining member  was  assessed  $1.10.  Ten 
cents  of  each  assessment  stayed  with  the  or- 
ganization to  cover  administrative  costs,  and 
the  rest  went  to  the  widow.  By  1932, 
through  amendments  to  the  original  char- 
ter, the  company  evolved  to  Acacia  Mutual 
Life,  a  full-fledged  life  insurance  company 
with  coverage  available  to  anyone  who 
meets  the  underwriting  criteria. 

The  protection  of  families  through  life  in- 
surance coverage  is  still  a  major  part  of  Aca- 
cia's business  today.  We  have  extended  that 
protection  by  adding  other  financial  prod- 
ucts and  services  including  investment  man- 
agement and  banking.  The  Acacia  Group 
now  consists  of  several  financial  services 
companies  and  has  operations  in  40  states. 

Because  of  our  history  of  supporting 
family  life,  providing  adoption  benefits  to 
our  employees  was  a  natural.  Through  our 
health  plan  we  take  an  active  part  in  devel- 
oping the  family,  and  through  our  disability 
plan  we  support  the  mother  at  delivery. 


What  we  didn't  have  was  a  way  to  help  par- 
ents who  wish  to  enrich  their  lives  through 
adoption. 

III.  THS  CHILD  ADOPnOM  PLAH 

In  a  memorandum  to  all  Acacia  employ- 
ees, the  company  introduced  the  Child 
Adoption  Plan  as  an  additional  employee 
benefit  in  May  of  1982.  The  benefit  is  avaO- 
able  to  employees  in  our  national  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington,  subsidiary  compa- 
nies and  sales  offices  located  throughout 
the  country— altogether,  about  1300  em- 
ployees. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  had  two  very 
happy  families  benefit  from  the  program. 
One  adopted  a  Korean  baby  girl,  and  the 
other  has  recently  adopted  a  child  bom  in 
their  local  area. 

Acacia's  adoption  benefit  plan  assists  em- 
ployees in  paying  for  legal  and  other  related 
expenses  associated  with  the  adoption.  The 
program  includes  the  following  features: 

(1)  The  benefit  applies  to  all  male  and 
female  employees  who  have  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  full-time  employment  prior 
to  the  adoption,  and  the  participant  must  be 
an  active  employee  at  the  time  the  adoption 
takes  place. 

(2)  The  participant  is  entitled  to  10  work- 
ing days  of  leave  with  full  pay  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  process.  "This  is  for  any- 
thing from  trips  to  the  lawyer,  arranging 
travel  for  the  child  etc.  (If  the  employee 
needs  additional  time  off,  he  or  she  may  use 
accumulated  vacation  leave.  Any  other  time 
off  is  without  pay  in  accordance  with  a  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  length  of  time.  This  time 
off  must  be  discussed  in  advance  with  the 
Personnel  Department.) 

(3)  Expenses  associated  with  adoption  are 
reimbursed  at  80  percent— with  a  maximum 
of  $2,000  per  adoption.  This  benefit  covers 
attorney  and  court  fees,  travel  expenses  for 
the  child  and  any  other  special  charges. 

(4)  The  benefit  is  not  applicable  if  one  of 
the  adopting  parents  is  the  natural  or  legal 
parent  of  the  adopted  child. 

In  relation  to  the  adoption,  of  course  the 
company's  health  plan  covers  the  child  as 
soon  as  the  insured  parent  has  assiuned 
legal  responsibility  of  the  child  and  has  de- 
pendent coverage. 

IV.  COHCLCBION 

When  Acacia  began  offering  its  Child 
Adoption  Plan,  approximately  40  companies 
were  helping  their  employees  defray  adop- 
tion costs.  I  understand  that  number  hasn't 
changed  much.  I'm  sorry  more  of  corporate 
America  is  not  reaping  the  benefits  of  such 
a  program. 

Our  $2,000  benefit  places  us  at  the  high 
end  of  these  plans.  In  the  past  two  years 
we've  had  only  two  participants.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  an  outrageous  corporate  expense. 
We  measure  the  plan's  success  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  a  small  cost  we  have  helped 
enrich  the  life  experience  of  two  of  our  em- 
ployees, and  the  company  has  earned  addi- 
tional goodwill  from  other  employees.  Of 
course  we  hope  our  benefit  plan  will  help 
make  adoption  possible  for  those  who  might 
not  have  been  able  to  afford  its  high  costs. 

Concern  for  families  provided  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Acacia  companies  have 
prospered.  Support  of  family  life  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  corporate  life  today. 
Our  child  adoption  benefit  clearly  fits  into 
that  concept. 

Thanks  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  you  today.  We  are  happy  to 
share  good  experiences. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  or  provide  assistance. 


Statxhxnt  op  Jo  Ann  Gasper,  DKPtnnr  As- 
sistant Secretary  por  Population  Ap- 
pairs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Coalition  on  Adoption,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  you 
the  issue  of  adoption  counseling  in  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  It  is  an  issue  with  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  well-being  of  a  great 
many  families,  particularly  children,  unwed 
mothers,  and  Infertile  couples.  Adoption 
builds  families  and  builds  futures  by  helping 
the  young  mother  toward  her  career  goals 
and  improving  the  baby's  future  by  enabling 
the  baby  to  grow  up  in  an  intact  family. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  will  focus  pri- 
marily on  adoption  activities  in  the  Adoles- 
cent Family  Ufe  program.  Title  XX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  However,  I  would 
also  like  to  touch  briefly  on  adoption  coun- 
seling in  the  national  Family  Planning  pro- 
gram. Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Adoption  is  not  the  chosen  option  for 
most  pregnant  teens.  Approximately  forty 
percent  of  all  pregnancies  to  teens  end  in 
abortion.  Of  those  babies  who  are  carried  to 
term  and  bom  out  of  wedlock,  only  5  per- 
cent, according  to  1982  data,  are  placed  for 
adoption.  If  we  look  at  these  numbers  by 
race,  seven  percent  of  premarital  births  to 
white  teens  are  placed  for  adoption,  and  less 
than  one  percent  for  black  births.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  low  black  rates  often  indi- 
cate support  available  from  extended  fami- 
lies, with  an  Informal  adoption  often  taking 
place. 

While  low,  these  statistics  indicate  a  rever- 
sal from  the  precipitous  decline  in  Euloption 
rates  that  were  witnessed  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, in  which  placements  of  babies  bom  to 
unwed  teens  dropped  from  eight  percent  in 
1971  to  only  three  percent  in  1978. 

In  1981,  in  expressing  concem  over  the 
problem  of  adolescent  premarital  pregnan- 
cy. Congress  stated  that: 

"Adoption  is  a  positive  option  for  unmar- 
ried pregnant  adolescents  who  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  care  for  their  children  since 
adoption  is  a  means  of  providing  permanent 
families  for  such  children  from  available  ap- 
proved couples  who  are  unable  or  having 
difficulty  in  conceiving  or  carrying  children 
of  their  own  to  term."  (Sec.  2001(a)(6)(A)  of 
Title  XX,  PHS  Act) 

In  enacting  Title  XX,  Congress  thus  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  promote  adoption  as  an 
option  for  pregnant  unwed  teens,  and  made 
this  a  major  focus  of  the  legislation. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  is  cur- 
rently funded  at  $14.7  mlUion.  The  demon- 
stration program  funds  community  based, 
family  centered  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  adolescent  pregnancy.  The  purposes  of 
the  statute  are  to  (1)  find  effective  means, 
within  the  context  of  the  family,  of  reach- 
ing adolescents  before  they  become  sexually 
active  in  order  to  maximize  family  guidance 
and  support  available  to  adolescents  and  to 
encourage  postponement  of  premarital 
sexual  activity;  (2)  promote  adoption  as  an 
alternative  to  adolescent  parenting;  (3)  es- 
tablish Innovative  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated approaches  to  the  delivery  of  care 
services  for  pregnant  adolescents,  adoles- 
cent parents  and  their  children;  and,  (4) 
support  research  on  adolescent  premarital 
sexual  behavior,  pregnancy,  and  child  rear- 
ing. 

In  the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Program, 
all  demonstration  projects  that  provide  care 
services  are  required  to  provide  adoption 


counseling  and  referral  services.  Including 
referral  to  licensed  adoption  agencies. 

The  Title  X  Family  Planning  program  is 
funded  at  $142.5  million  and  provides  serv- 
ices through  approximately  4,000  family 
planning  clinics  across  the  country.  Under 
the  program  guidelines  adoption  counseling 
is  mandated  only  when  a  woman  with  an 
unintended  pregnancy  aslu  for  Information 
on  her  options.  In  that  case,  the  guidelines 
require  the  counselor  to  provide  nondlrec- 
tive  counseling  on  various  options  including 
adoption. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  what  the 
Office  of  Population  Affairs  actually  has  ac- 
complished in  promoting  adoption. 

RESEARCH 

Several  of  the  AFL  program  research 
studies  have  focused  on  adoption.  These 
studies  should  fill  major  voids  in  the  under- 
standing of  adoption  trends  and  help  to  en- 
hance adoption  services  provided  both  in 
the  demonstration  projects  and  in  other 
service  settings.  While  the  majority  of  re- 
search studies  have  not  yet  been  completed, 
we  do  have  findings  from  a  few  that  have 
provided  new  insight  into  why  the  adoption 
option  is  not  selected  more  often. 

One  completed  project  has  been  particu- 
larly useful  because  of  the  Information  it 
provides  on  the  role  of  the  pregnancy  coun- 
selor In  the  adoption  decision.  'Orientations 
of  Pregnancy  Counselors  Toward  Adop- 
tion," conducted  by  Edmund  Mech  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  finds  that  counselors 
generally  believe  that  adoption  is  a  desira- 
ble choice  for  many  of  their  adolescent  cli- 
ents. However,  counselors  are  often  unin- 
formed or  ndslnf  ormed  about  adoption  pro- 
cedures and  legal  factors. 

Despite  their  own  attitudes  toward  adop- 
tion, because  counselors  tend  to  believe  that 
most  pregnant  adolescents  are  not  interest- 
ed In  adoption  and  because  they  use  nondir- 
ective  counseling  techniques,  they  rarely 
Initiate  discussion  of  the  adoption  option. 
Consequently,  adoption  is  rarely  considered 
as  an  alternative  in  the  counseling  of  preg- 
nant adolescents.  Thus,  one  possible  reason 
so  few  adolescents  make  adoption  plans  may 
be  that  adoption  is  not  presented  to  them  as 
one  of  their  options.  Dr.  Mech  also  found 
that  counselors  in  health  settings  are  less 
positive  and  knowledgeable  about  adoption 
than  are  social  service  counselors.  Because 
of  this  study  we  are  working  to  improve  the 
technical  assistance  we  provide  to  the  Title 
X  and  Title  X  grantees,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  an  adoption  guidebook  to  help 
counselors  better  counsel  adoption. 

Other  research  projects  focusing  on  adop- 
tion include: 

"Adoption  and  Parenting  Decisionmaking 
Among  Adolescent  Females,"  conducted  by 
Jane  D.  Bose  In  St.  Paul,  MN,  Is  a  study  of 
the  process  by  which  adolescent  mothers 
decide  whether  to  keep  their  child  or  make 
adoption  plans.  Findings  from  this  study  in- 
dicate that  adolescents  who  decide  on  adop- 
tion generally  have  higher  educational  and 
occupational  goals,  come  from  higher  socio- 
economic backgrounds  and  are  at  more  ad- 
vanced levels  of  psychological  development 
than  parenting  adolescents.  Those  who 
choose  an  adoption  plan  are  also  more  likely 
than  those  who  keep  their  babies  to  have 
had  exposure  to  family  and  friends  that 
were  Involved  with  adoption  and  to  report 
that  outcomes  of  such  adoption  experiences 
were  positive  rather  than  negative.  This 
study  also  found  that  staff  encouragement 
of  the  adolescent  to  make  her  own  Informed 
choice,  so  that  she  feels  she  had  made  her 


own  decision,  is  better  received  by  adoles- 
cents than  staff  Just  promoting  adoption. 

"Adoption  Decisionmaking  In  Pregnant 
Minority  Youths"  conducted  by  Byron  Ege- 
land,  Ph.D,  University  of  Minnesota, 
showed  very  different  profiles  among  those 
who  chose  different  informal  adoption  pat- 
terns. The  adolescent  whose  child  was  Infor- 
mally adopted  into  the  extended  family  and 
who  shared  in  chlldrearing  fared  better  on 
such  dimensions  as  achievement,  satisfac- 
tion, and  family  relations,  while  the  adoles- 
cent whose  child  was  Informally  adopted 
and  raised  without  her  help  scored  highest 
on  stress  ratings  and  reported  the  most  be- 
havior problems  In  school. 

Two  additional  studies  are  due  to  be  com- 
pleted In  September  dealing  with  Implica- 
tions of  the  adoption  decision.  These  are: 

"The  Consequences  of  the  Adoption  Deci- 
sion" conducted  by  Steven  D.  McLaughlin, 
Ph.D.  of  Battelle  Human  Affairs  Research 
Centers,  WA,  is  examining  the  relative  out- 
comes for  adolescents  of  choosing  to  raise 
the  child  or  choosing  to  make  an  adoption 
plan.  Outcomes  to  be  compared  Include  edu- 
cational attainment,  marriage,  subsequent 
fertility,  earned  income,  and  public  sector 
support. 

"Adoption  Behavior  and  the  Propensity  to 
Adopt  in  the  U.8."  conducted  by  Dudley  L. 
Poston,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  is  a  de- 
mographic analysis  comparing  characteris- 
tics of  adopting  and  non-adopting  women  at 
four  time  periods  since  1955.  This  analysis 
of  national  data  will  give  us  a  better  sense 
of  who  adopts  and  why. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

While  all  AFL  care  demonstration 
projects  are  required  to  provide  adoption 
counseling  and  referral,  some  are  far  more 
successful  than  others  in  making  adoption 
placements.  I  will  summarize  briefly  some  of 
the  more  successful  projects. 

St.  Ann's  Infant  and  Maternity  Home  in 
Hyattsville.  MD,  serves  pregnant  and  par- 
enting adolescents  from  Maryland,  \'irglnla 
and  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Pregnant  girls  may  receive  services 
while  living  in  the  maternity  residence  or 
while  living  In  their  own  homes  and  com- 
muting to  the  program  daily.  In  addition, 
the  residential  aftercare  program  serves 
eight  high  risk  mothers  and  their  Infants 
who  may  lack  family  support. 

The  program  aims  for  each  adolescent  to 
make  an  Informed  choice  on  whether  to 
place  her  child  for  adoption  or  rear  that 
child.  At  intake,  adoption  is  discussed  with 
the  adolescent  and  her  parents.  Counselors 
emphasize  that  the  choice  Is  up  to  the  girl 
to  make:  she  can  change  her  decision  at  any 
point  during  her  pregnancy  and  even  after 
the  baby  is  bom.  The  program  offers  inten- 
sive Individual  and  group  counseling  around 
adoption,  including  sessions  on  "Adoption 
from  a  Black  Perspective,"  peer  counseling 
sessions  led  by  former  clients  who  have 
either  kept  their  child  or  placed  the  baby 
for  adoption,  and  involvement  of  family 
members  and  male  partners  in  adoption 
counseling  decisions.  This  past  year,  28  per- 
cent of  their  clients  chose  adoption. 

St.  Margaret's  Hospital  for  Women  in 
Boston,  MA,  last  year  placed  23  percent  of 
their  babies  delivered  through  the  program 
for  adoption.  The  AFL-sponsored  project 
also  gives  adolescents  the  option  of  living  in 
the  maternity  home  or  commuting  on  a 
dally  basis;  girls  who  have  not  yet  complet- 
ed high  school  may  attend  the  project's  on- 
site  alternative  school. 
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Maternity  home  residents  and  day  school 
students  must  participate  in  "decisionmak- 
ing groups"  focused  on  the  decision  to  make 
an  adoption  plan  or  to  parent.  Clinic  clients 
are  offered  the  option  of  participating  in 
these  groups.  The  goals  of  these  groups  are 
1)  to  introduce  adoption  as  an  option;  2)  to 
sensitize  pregnant  adolescents  to  adoption 
issues:  3)  to  assess  individual  situations  and 
capacities  for  parenthood  and  to  improve 
skills  in  making  sound  decisions;  4)  to  pro- 
vide peer  support  to  teens  considering  adop- 
tion: and,  5)  to  help  teens  who  make  an 
adoption  plan  resolve  their  feelings  and  pre- 
vent a  repeat  pregnancy. 

The  St.  Paul-Ramsey  Medical  Center  AFL 
project  last  year  placed  for  adoption  30  per- 
cent or  3  out  of  10  infants  bom  in  the 
project.  All  care  services  provided  by  St. 
Paul  are  provided  in  two  inner  city  schools. 
These  clinics  are  located  within  the  school 
building  and  are  open  during  school  hours. 
The  project  provides  a  comprehensive  mix 
of  services  by  a  team  of  medical,  nursing, 
social,  nutritional  and  educational  profes- 
sionals who  work  cooperatively  with  the 
school  nurse  and  other  school  personnel. 

Adolescents  are  pr&<«ented  with  the  adop- 
tion option  when  they  first  enter  the  pro- 
gram. If  and  when,  at  any  point,  they  are  in- 
terested in  pursuing  that  option,  social 
workers  from  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Minnesota  work  with  them  to  develop  an 
adoption  plan.  Referrals  are  also  made  to 
Catholic  Charities. 

The  project  contacts  parents  of  teenagers 
to  introduce  them  to  the  clinic  and  to  in- 
volve them  in  counseling.  The  father  of  the 
baby  is  also  encouraged  to  become  involved. 
Adoption  is  discussed  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  pregnancy  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent contexts. 

The  AFL  project  with  the  highest  adop- 
tion placement  is  Options  for  Pregnancy 
sponsored  by  Adoption  Services  of  WACAP 
in  Seattle,  WA.  Forty-seven  percent  of 
babies  delivered  were  placed  for  adoption 
last  year.  This  is  a  very  high  rate,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  WACAP  is  an  adoption 
agency  and  is  known  as  such— a  high  place- 
ment rate  would  be  expected. 

WACAP  provides  services  in  Washington, 
Utah,  and  Alaska.  Services  are  provided  by 
counselors  who  work  for  the  agency  on  con- 
tract out  of  their  own  homes  or  in  communi- 
ty locations  of  their  clients'  choosing. 
WACAP  also  provides  counseling  to  clients' 
male  partners  and  family  members. 

WACAP's  unique  intervention  is  to  pro- 
vide clients  with  the  alternative  of  modified 
open  adoption— modified  in  that  the  client 
and  the  adoptive  family  do  not  know  each 
other's  last  names,  residence  address,  or 
place  of  employment.  All  clients  choosing 
adoption  make  their  selection  after  studying 
information  from  WACAP's  pool  of  families 
looking  to  adopt.  The  girl  reviews  biographi- 
cal information,  reads  a  letter  written  by 
the  waiting  family,  and  sees  pictures  of  the 
family.  She  chooses  a  family  in  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  and  communicates 
with  its  members.  She  may  actually  meet 
the  adoptive  parents. 

I  have  highlighted  a  few  of  the  adoption 
activities  of  AFL  demonstration  projects.  I 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  still  have  quite  a 
bit  to  learn  about  successful  approaches  to 
promoting  adoption  as  an  option.  Our  over- 
all adoption  rates  in  AFL  demonstration 
projects  range  from  0  to  47  percent  and  av- 
erage slightly  over  5  percent  for  all  teen  cli- 
ents giving  birth.  While  this  average 
number  is  not  much  above  the  national  av- 
erage, it  should  be  noted  that  our  AFL  pop- 


ulation Is  not  entirely  reflective  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  large.  Over  half  of  the  clientele  of 
our  care  projects  are  minorities,  and  as  we 
have  noted  before,  the  minority  population 
has  extremely  low  formal  adoption  rates. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  closing,  I  should  mention  several 
Other  OPA  activities  relating  to  adoption. 

We  are  working  to  expand  resources  avail- 
able both  to  grantees  and  to  interested  orga- 
nizations across  the  Nation  in  promoting 
the  adoption  option.  We  have  worked  col- 
laboratively with  the  National  Committee 
for  Adoption  to  distribute  to  grantees  and 
others  a  resource  directory  of  maternity 
homes  and  adoption  services.  This  will  assist 
service  providers  in  every  State  in  referring 
clients  for  adoption  services. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  pregnancy  counsel- 
ors with  a  better  understanding  of  the  adop- 
tion option,  OPA  is  developing  an  adoption 
guidebook.  As  mentioned  before,  research 
indicates  that  counselors  often  may  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  adoption  counseling  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge,  misperceptions,  or  low 
expectations  about  acceptability  of  adoption 
among  pregnant  adolescents.  This  guide- 
book, which  is  scheduled  for  completion  this 
summer,  should  assist  in  improving  adop- 
tion counseling  and  referral. 

Under  Title  X,  we  have  funded  the  devri- 
opment  of  an  "Adoption  Options"  training 
program  in  HHS  Region  III  (Philadelphia 
regional  office).  This  program  is  designed  as 
a  possible  prototype  for  similar  training  ses- 
sions in  other  parts  of  the  Title  X  system. 
Its  goal  is  to  better  prepare  clinic  counselors 
to  deal  with  the  psychological  and  legal 
complexities  that  surround  the  adoption  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  much  to 
leam.  We  have  begun  to  work  more  closely 
with  our  grantees  to  help  them  better  coun- 
sel the  adoption  option. 

During  my  first  as  DASPA  I  have  made 
this  a  priority  issue.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
attention  you  have  called  to  our  need  to 
better  promote  adoption.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  Congressional  Coa- 
lition on  Adoption  on  any  ideas  you  and 
your  members  might  have.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

STATEHEHT    PRKPAaED    BT    HOWAIU)    HUIXTT, 

MS.  ACSW,  CSW-ACP,  Exkutivk  Direc- 
tor 

Today  America  is  clamoring  for  freedom 
of  choice.  This  is  a  wonderful  idea.  Most  of 
us  assume  the  persons  making  these  choices 
are  informed  and  emotionally  mature.  In 
counseling,  we  find  this  is  often  not  the  situ- 
ation. Good  judgements  enable  people  to 
emotionally  and  spiritually  survive,  and 
even  prosper,  with  their  decisions. 

When  a  young  woman  discovers  she  is 
pregnant,  she  is  usuaUy  overwhelmed.  She 
is  in  a  state  of  shock.  UsuaUy  the  first 
person  the  girl  talks  to  is  the  father  of  the 
child.  He  is  far  less  prepared  than  she  for 
the  handling  of  this  information.  In  fact, 
many  deny  paternity,  are  accusatory  toward 
the  expectant  mother,  and  often  seek  solace 
from  family  and  friends  who  readily  agree 
with  him  that  there  are  many  more  young 
men  likely  to  be  the  father.  This  increases 
her  cultural  shock,  so  she  may  well  go  to 
her  parents. 

In  1960,  when  we  first  began  Smithlawn, 
the  girl  was  often  called  a  tramp  and  sent 
packing  by  her  family,  or  they  might  go 
hunting  for  the  father  of  the  baby  with  the 
intention  of  marriage  or  of  shooting  him. 


In  this  day  and  time,  the  parents  of  an  ex- 
pectant mother  are  more  likely  to  collapse, 
become  angry,  embarassed,  ashamed,  or 
overly  sollcitious.  In  some  cases,  they  tell 
the  girl  to  pack  her  bags  and  leave.  What  we 
now  have  is  not  Just  a  culturally  shocked  ex- 
pectant mother,  but  a  culturally  shocked 
situation.  One  of  the  main  things  the  whole 
family  needs  is  time  and  space. 

Instead  of  seeking  this,  the  girl  is  likely  to 
return  to  home  and  school.  She  will  at  least 
confide  with  her  best  girl-friend  and  other 
members  of  her  peer  group.  Now  things 
really  become  complicated.  In  some  cases, 
her  friends  try  to  make  her  a  heroine. 
Whatever  they  do,  they  will  all  be  quick  to 
give  free  advice.  Many  will  attempt  overtly 
or  covertly  to  enforce  their  will  upon  the  ex- 
pectant mother.  They  are  likely  to  induce 
her  to  have  an  abortion,  keep  the  child  and 
go  on  welfare,  or  perhaps  sell  the  child  to  a 
black  market  operation. 

Attempts  at  counseling  should  be  directed 
at  helping  the  expectant  mother  reach  a  de- 
cision that  is  best  for  all  concerned.  This 
must  be  done  by  a  professional  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  problems  in- 
herent in  an  unwanted,  unplanned  pregnan- 
cy. The  counselor  must  have  understanding 
and  an  appreciation  for  all  the  options  for 
the  mother,  including  keeping  the  baby  in 
an  unmarried  state  and  knowledge  of  the 
various  welfare  programs  for  which  she 
might  be  eligible.  These  options  should  also 
include  marriage,  either  to  the  father  of  the 
child  or  some  other  prospective  candidate, 
termination  of  the  pregnancy  and  its  possi- 
ble ramifications,  and  access  to  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  the  adoption  option. 

An  expectant  mother  has  often  been  sexu- 
ally active  because  she  wants  to  be  treated 
as  a  grown-up  woman.  She  feels  the  fact 
that  she  is  sexually  active  is  proof  that  she 
is  a  woman.  Pregnancy  is  often  considered 
further  proof  of  womanhood.  Many  times 
what  she  wants  and  needs  is  a  neutral  place 
where  she  can  find  counseling  and  a  chance 
to  sort  through  her  feelings,  plans,  and 
ideas,  and  to  make  a  decision  without  inter- 
ference from  peer  groups  and  family  who 
would  push  her  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Since  she  wants  to  be  an  adult,  even  though 
she  is  young,  separation  from  her  family 
and  friends  is  usually  desirable.  This  separa- 
tion increases  her  independence,  exposes 
her  to  new  people  and  a  new  environment, 
counseling,  and  a  chance  to  really  mature. 
This  separation  is  best  organized  in  a  mater- 
nity home  that  is  designed  to  meet  all  her 
needs. 

When  she  enters  the  home,  no  pressure 
can  be  applied,  and  she  must  be  given  sever- 
al weeks  to  become  comfortable  and  confi- 
dent in  the  new  surroundings.  Staff  efforts 
should  be  purposely  directed  away  from 
bonding  of  the  expectant  mother  to  the 
baby.  The  staff  and  all  medical  personnel 
should  speak  of  the  "the  child"  not  "her 
child."  To  say  "her  child"  Is  to  tacitally  tell 
her  she  must  keep  the  child.  Activities  and 
conversation  of  all  the  staff  should  leave 
the  doors  open  for  whatever  decision  she 
may  make.  The  nonjudgemental  attitude  by 
all  sections  of  the  staff  must  be  applied. 
Competent  staff  should  be  available  to  help 
her  explore  all  of  the  options.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  auxiliary  people  (consultants, 
teachers,  nurses,  dentists,  and  others  who 
have  contact  with  the  expectant  mothers) 
do  not  push  their  ideas  on  the  girl.  We  have 
seen  professional  people  talk  the  girl  Into 
keeping  the  child,  placing  the  chUd  in  a 
home  of  their  choice,  or  working  with  a 
black  marketeer. 


A  careful  social  history  of  the  expectant 
mother  and  the  reported  father  should  be 
carefully  obtained.  This  gives  the  expectant 
mother  many  opportunities  to  ask  questions 
about  adoption  and  perhaps  meet  an  adop- 
tive family.  Many  times  an  expectant 
mother  is  surprised  to  leam  that  many  of 
her  best  friends  are  adopted  and  that  hope- 
ful, eager,  adoptive  families  are  literally 
standing  In  line  to  adopt  a  baby.  Since  she  is 
in  a  maternity  home,  she  sees  other  expect- 
ant mothers  go  to  the  hospital  and  return 
no  longer  pregnant  and  happy  for  the  deci- 
sion and  opportunity  to  make  an  adoptive 
plan  for  the  baby.  This  is  a  comparatively 
easy  decision  for  a  young  lady  if  she  has 
learned  to  think  she  is  having  a  baby  for 
someone  else  who  has  more  to  offer  a  child. 
She  has  not  allowed  her  family  and  friends 
to  bond  here  to  the  child,  when  in  reality, 
she  felt  much  better  making  the  adoptive 
plan.  She  can  be  made  to  feel  much  better 
by  actually  holding  the  baby  for  a  few  min- 
utes. In  this  manner,  she  is  Inspecting  the 
baby  and  realizing  that  It  Is  indeed  perfect. 
She  knows  she  can  check  back  with  her 
social  worker  for  occasional,  non-obtrusive, 
non-identifying  information  about  the  adop- 
tion, the  family  make-up,  and  current  infor- 
mation about  how  the  baby  is  doing  phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  otherwise. 

Adoption  occurs  where  skillfull  bonding 
occurs.  It  is  between  the  baby,  its  adoptive 
family,  and  the  new  community.  Bonding  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  placing  the  baby  at  a 
few  days  of  age.  Great  reassurance  and  in- 
structions are  given  to  the  adoptive  couple 
and  continuing  contact  is  helpful  in  advo- 
cating the  adoption  process.  An  unmarried 
bio-mother  is  usually  happy  to  know  that  a 
child  is  placed  within  a  few  days  after  birth. 
This  reassures  the  bio-mother  and  makes 
bonding  quicker  and  more  firm  for  the 
adoptive  couple  and  the  baby.  Further 
bonding  occurs  as  the  baby  grows  older  and 
the  adoptive  couple  explains  that  the  child 
is  especially  loved  because  they  adopted  the 
child.  Modem  adoptive  techniques  applied 
by  licensed  adoptive  agencies  include  a  writ- 
ten summary  of  the  baby  for  the  adoptive 
couple's  eyes  only,  but  can  be  used  to  openly 
answer  pertinent  questions  the  child  might 
ask  as  it  grows  older. 

The  smallest  things  can  become  signifi- 
cant in  the  minds  of  some  young  expectant 
mothers.  One  young  13  year  old.  very  Imma- 
ture expectant  mother  was  persuaded  to 
keep  the  baby  because  a  14  year  old  girl- 
friend promised  to  help  her  keep  the  baby. 
In  some  cases,  fathers  of  the  baby  have  per- 
suaded the  expectant  mothers  to  keep  the 
baby  even  though  he  refused  marriage,  was 
unable  to  provide  for  her  and  the  baby,  but 
merely  because  he  wanted  easy  access  to  a 
sex  partner.  We  have  parents  very  firmly 
say  that  their  daughter  could  not  return 
home  with  the  baby;  but.  when  the  baby 
was  bom.  they  would  weaken  and  the  girl 
would  keep  the  baby.  Of  course,  the  grand- 
parents, wound  up  doing  the  parental 
duties. 

In  our  society,  the  first  prerequisite  for 
parenthood  is  the  ability  to  produce  a  child 
biolgically.  We  assume  because  a  couple  can 
produce  a  baby,  they  want  It  and  will  care 
for  it.  Child  abuse  and  neglect  sUtistics 
prove  this  wrong.  Thankfully,  many  of 
these  babies  will  be  loved.  The  main  priority 
for  being  a  parent  should  be  a  desire  for 
parenthood.  This  makes  an  adoptive  couple 
better  candidates  and  the  bonding  is  more 
perfect. 

We  have  had  several  young  ladies  14  to  16 
years  of  age  come  to  our  home.  Their  state- 


ments have  been  unequivocal.  "I  want  to 
place  my  baby  I  am  carrying  for  adoption." 
In  a  few  days,  they  would  write  or  tele- 
phone their  families.  Immediately  the  par- 
ents would  come  and.  in  some  cases,  bodily 
remove  the  girl  from  our  maternity  cottage 
against  her  will.  The  girl  would  continue  to 
keep  appointments  with  our  doctor  and 
social  workers  and  would  telephone  when 
the  baby  was  bom  asking  us  to  bring  the 
papers  they  were  to  sign.  By  the  time  we  ar- 
rived, the  family  would  be  there  and  forbid 
us  to  go  in  or  the  girl  to  sign  papers. 

To  work  in  any  sense  with  expectant 
mothers  without  competent,  professional 
counselors  is  to  condemn  many  innocent, 
unsuspecting  members  of  our  community  to 
painful  psychological,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
problems  of  which  our  society  has  little  or 
no  experience  in  handling.  This  is  short- 
changing all  the  members  of  the  family,  es- 
pecially the  blo-mother.  who  is  so  vulnera- 
ble to  all  kinds  of  hurts.  Some  people  who 
know  of  her  problem  will  ask  questions  or 
make  remarks  designed  to  bring  on  guilty 
feelings.  In  a  very  real  way.  It  is  weakening 
our  great  nation  and  its  beautiful,  generous 
and  thoughtful  people. 

When  Smithlawn  was  esUblished  in  1960. 
we  envisioned  a  small  home.  Mostly  because 
we  hoped  to  eradicate  the  problem  of  un- 
married parenthood.  But  through  the  years, 
we  have  grown.  We  have  tried  to  set  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  But  our  visionary 
leaders  have  said  that,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  we  will  cover  every  crossroad,  hamlet, 
or  city  in  the  sUte  of  Texas.  We  have,  in 
fact,  served  virtually  every  state  in  the 
nation  and  many  foreign  countries.  We  have 
accomplished  this  by  having  trained  adop- 
tion specialists  In  various  parts  of  the  state. 
These  Include  such  cities  as  Dallas  and 
Houston,  and  smaller  places  as  Cisco.  Ar- 
lington. Temple,  and  Beaumont.  They  are 
called  in  reg^^larly  for  training  and.  as  the 
need  increases,  we  will  Increase  their  num- 
bers. They  accomplish  many  purposes.  In 
order  to  teach  adoption,  we  have  regular 
seminars  for  prospective  adoptive  parents. 
When  adoption  times  come  closer,  we  have 
seminars  for  parenting  the  adoptive  baby. 

In  1969.  we  developed  a  film  at  a  large  cost 
to  show  all  classes  in  the  public  schools,  in 
churches,  and  on  TV.  It  is  now  out-of-date. 
In  order  to  continue  in  the  education  of 
those  who  need  what  we  know,  we  regularly 
accept  invitations  to  schools  for  programs. 
The  programs  have  a  real  Impact  on  the  stu- 
dents, as  we  usually  bring  two  or  more  of 
our  expectant  mothers  who  talk  to  the  stu- 
dent about  the  danger  of  alcohol,  drugs,  and 
sex.  We  have  volumes  of  letters  from  these 
students  saying  how  much  they  appreciated 
and  learned  from  the  lectures. 

The  public  conception  of  adoption  Is  full 
of  myths,  half-truths,  fairy  tales,  fears  and 
old  wives'  tales.  Many  of  these  go  all  the 
way  back  to  the  middle  ages.  Many  married 
people  attach  a  special  significance  to  the 
biology  that  Is  Involved  In  birthing  a  baby. 
Some  apparently  feel  no  parenting  can 
occur  unless  the  biology  between  the  two 
parents  Is  joined  In  the  producing  of  the 
child.  The  attitudes  are  clear  In  many  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  eventually  must  be  In- 
terpreted. You  would  expect  the  pregnancy 
counselors  to  know  better,  but  since  we  have 
no  recognized  curriculum  for  them,  they 
come  with  a  strong  desire  but,  too  often, 
with  little  knowledge. 

Adoption  is  about  to  come  out  of  the  dark 
ages  and  Smithlawn  is  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
this.  A  few  centuries  ago,  if  a  bio-mother 
wanted  to  place  her  baby  for  adoption,  she 


would  nurse  the  baby  until  weaning  time 
(usually  6  to  8  months).  Great  bonding  oc- 
curred during  the  time  the  child  was  breast- 
fed and  separation  between  baby  and 
mother  created  tremendous  emotional  and 
psychological  damage  to  the  bio-mother  as 
well  as  the  baby.  In  order  to  place  the  baby 
for  adoption,  she  would  then  take  the  baby 
to  the  local  monastery,  lay  the  baby  at  the 
gate,  ring  a  bell,  and  run  off  into  the  night. 
She  had  confidence  that  the  kind  monks 
and  nuns  would  find  a  good  home  for  the 
baby. 

This  has  been  drastically  altered  today 
with  the  advent  of  baby  formula  and  bottles 
that  are  in  such  general  use  throughout  the 
United  States  today.  We  now  have  our  first 
generation  of  adoptive  babies  reaching  the 
majority  that  was  bottle  and  formula  fed. 
Evidence  appears  to  indicate  these  babies 
who  were  bonded  to  their  adoptive  families 
are  far  more  superior  In  their  counter  parts 
of  many  centuries  ago. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  we  are  now 
able  to  practice  the  unbondlng  of  the  bio- 
mother  and  the  child  and  the  bonding  to 
the  adoptive  family.  We  are  In  need  of  time 
and  research  to  determine  the  degree  of  im- 
provement that  is  apparent  in  the  babies 
being  placed  today.  Maternity  homes  of 
today  unbond  the  baby  (legally,  socially, 
and  emotionally)  from  Its  bio-parents.  Then 
the  adoption  specialist  can  carefully  and 
professionally  bond  the  baby  (legally,  social- 
ly, and  emotionally)  to  the  adopting  family. 
This  is  the  advantage  all  clients  receive  who 
have  the  benefits  of  a  professional  adoption 
agency. 

In  summary,  adoption  practices  and  re- 
sults are  changing;  but.  the  public  has  little 
awareness  of  it.  By  and  large,  adoption 
public  relations  has  ranged  from  poor  to 
nonexistent.  Until  the  National  Committee 
for  Adoption  was  created,  there  was  no  one 
on  the  national  or  sUte  level  to  speak  for 
adoptors.  adoptees,  and  bio-parents.  We 
must  have  more  resources  to  tell  the  adop- 
tion story,  tell  of  successful  adoptees,  get 
blo-mothers  to  tell  their  stories  and  put 
them  In  the  media  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  all  feel  good  about  themselves.  We 
need  a  first  class  public  relations  or  adver- 
tisement firm.  We  need  a  day  or  year  dedi- 
cated to  adoptees,  adoptors.  and  bio-parents. 
We  must  find  ways  of  bringing  them  closer 
together. 

The  child  who  wanU  to  be  a  grown-up. 
but  doesn't  quite  know  how  and  finds  her- 
self with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  and  cul- 
tural shock  is  in  need  of  meaningful  ther- 
apy with  limited  access  to  anyone  who  will 
force  or  entice  her  Into  a  decision  that  will 
In  effect  be  a  bandald  when  she  Is  In  need  of 
much  more  serious  treatment.  Enclosed  Is  a 
list  of  11  famous  adoptees. 

FAMOUS  PEOPLI  WHO  WKRX  AND  ARZ  AOOPTKKS 

King  Sargon  of  Akkad  (C2637  BC- 
2682BC)  Mesoptamlan  Ruler— The  Record- 
ed Adoptee. 

David  Farragut  (1801-1870)  U.8.  Naval 
Hero. 

Moses  (C  14-13  Century  B.C.)  Jewish  Reli- 
gious Leader. 

Henry  Martin  Stanley  (1841-1904)  British 
Explorer  and  Journalist. 

Edigar  Wallace  (1875-1932)  British  Author 
Best  Known  for  His  Detective  Stories. 

James  Mlchner  (1907-  )  U.S.  Author— 
"Hawaii",  "Texas." 

Art  Llnkletter  (1912-  )  T.V.  Emcee. 
Speaker  and  Author. 

James  Mc Arthur  ( 1937-  )  Adopted  Son  of 
Helen  Hayes. 
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Robert  Byrd  (1917-    )  UJ3.  Senator. 

Deborah  Harry  (1945-  )  U^S.  Lead  Singer 
for  Rock  Group  "Blondle." 
•  Caltlin  and  Peter  Camithers.  Adopted 
Brother  and  Sister  Team  who  won  a  Silver 
Olympics  Medal  In  the  1984  Winter  Olym- 
pics for  their  Ice-slutting  Skills. 

TxsTiif  ONT  OP  Mary  Ann  Kuharski 

Thank  you.  Senator  Humphrey,  for  allow- 
ing me  the  privilege  to  testify  and  to  share 
my  thoughts  and  concerns  regarding  bar- 
riers to  adoption,  specifically  as  they  per- 
tain to  children  with  "special  needs." 

I  feel  somewhat  like  the  "on-the-job"  or 
resident  expert  as  adoption  has.  for  me. 
been  a  lived  and  lifetime  experience:  First, 
because  of  my  own  adoption:  thanks  to  a 
birth  mother  who  made  an  adoption  plan 
for  me  through  Catholic  Charities  of  St. 
Paul;  and  secondly,  now,  as  the  mother  of 
twelve  children,  six  of  whom  are  adopted 
and  of  mixed-race  all  with  special  needs. 

For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Adoption  and  Foster  Care  of  Mi- 
nority and  Special  Needs  children,  which 
has  given  me  a  more  informed  view  of  spe- 
cific barriers  to  adoption  of  special  needs 
children.  I  have  attached  to  my  testimony  a 
"Final  Report  of  Barriers  and  Concerns" 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  Department  of 
Human  Services,  which  seems  to  verify 
much  of  what  I  would  touch  on  here  today. 

Our  children  range  in  age  from  17  years 
down  to  six  months  in  age,  giving  us  six 
teenagers,  four  pre-schoolers,  and  two  ele- 
mentary-age In-betweeners.  Our  adopted 
ones  are  of  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Pilip- 
pino.  East  Indian,  Hispanic,  and  Black/ 
American  descent.  Their  disabilities  include: 
congenital  abnormalities:  slow  learning/re- 
tardation, deafness,  a  sub-mucuous  cleft 
palate,  developmental  delays,  and  the  big- 
gest and  most  difficult  hurdle  of  all  (in  our 
particular  case)— emotional  or  character  dis- 
order requiring  the  need  for  ongoing  psychi- 
atric attention. 

We  certainly  admit  to  moments  of  disap- 
pointment, frustration,  and  very  real  pain, 
but  the  joy  and  love  these  children  have 
brought  to  our  lives  has  vastly  over-shad- 
owed even  the  worst  of  days.  We  have  found 
that  while  we  initially  thought  it  was  we 
who  were  doing  something  good  for  them,  it 
was  really  they  who  have  done,  oh,  so  much 
more  for  us. 

We  have  been  strengthened  by  the  sup- 
port we  have  received  from  a  loving  family 
and  caring  community  in  many  ways:  Un- 
derstanding adoption  agencies  have  waited, 
waved,  or  reduced  their  fees  in  order  that 
we  could  afford  to  take  that  "special  needs" 
child. 

Our  Church  and  surrounding  community 
have,  over  the  years,  given  support  (includ- 
ing financial)  during  times  of  crisis. 

Thanks  to  the  Lions  Club  of  St.  Anthony, 
Minnesota,  and  to  a  generous  hearing  aid 
dealer  with  Benson  Optical  who  sold  us  the 
two  aids  needed  at  virtually  cost,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  aids  needed  for  a  hearing 
impaired  son. 

On  a  larger  scale,  I  am  sincerely  grateful 
for  the  work  and  tireless  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  For  Adoption  who  have 
been  in  the  forefront  working  to  educate, 
inform,  enhance  and  protect,  the  adoptive 
family  unit. 

I  see  pro-life  groups— specifically  Ameri- 
can Citizens  Concerned  for  Life  and  the 
American  Life  League,  as  working  to  pro- 
mote legislation,  programs,  and  policies 
which  would  demonstrate  adoption  as  the 


more  loving  alternative  to  the  violence  and 
human  destruction  foisted  on  American 
women  by  an  abortion  establishment. 

In  my  home  state,  it  was  Human  Life  Alli- 
ance of  Minnesota  a  state-wide  pro-life  orga- 
nization, that  worked  hand-in-hand  with 
the  United  Fund  to  pass  legislation  provid- 
ing at  least  minimal  Subsidy  to  parents 
adopting  children  with  special  needs.  I 
found  it  ironic— but  hardly  surprising— that 
we  received  absolutely  no  support  from 
Planned  Parenthood  or  other  abortion  pro- 
moting groups  in  this  effort.  In  fact,  the  St. 
Paul  Planned  Parenthood  affiliate  has 
flatly  refused  to  even  distribute  the  Adop- 
tion Option  brochure,  and  yet  they  exist,  in 
large  part,  because  of  public  financing. 

I  applaud  your  Coalitions'  efforts  to  ex- 
amine the  obstacles  to  adoption  and  I  would 
offer  the  following  as  my  own  personal  rec- 
ommendations: 

1.  Passage  of  a  Civil  Rights  Act  for  Par- 
entless  children,  whereby  no  child  can  be 
denied  a  permanent  family,  if  an  agency-ap- 
proved family  is  available  and  willing. 
Present  laws  and  social  policies  can  deny 
adoption  to  a  waiting  child,  solely  because 
of  race,  age  or  condition.  The  insistence  by 
many  social  service  agencies  (or  social  work- 
ers) that  minority  children  be  "color  or  race 
matched"  has  denied  both  child  and  eager 
family,  an  opportunity  to  unite.  While 
matching  culture,  race,  and  heritage  is  a 
worthy  goal,  the  reality  is  that  many  chil- 
dren are  going  to  spend  years  in  foster  care 
because  of  these  discriminatory  (Apartheid) 
practices.  In  addition,  if  these  minority  chil- 
dren possess  a  physical  or  mental  disability, 
or  are  older  in  age,  their  chances  for  adop- 
tion are  even  further  diminished  because  of 
such  narrowing  of  perspective  eUgible  par- 
ents. 

Such  policies  (especially  in  those  states 
where  law  mandates  such  "matching")  have 
driven  frustrated  waiting  couples  to  foreign 
countries  where  the  expense  may  be  greater 
but  the  red  tape  and  litmus  test  is  not 
nearly  the  obstacle.  I  might  add  here,  that 
in  some  cases,  it  is  even  less  expensive  to 
adopt  a  child  of  "special  need"  from  an- 
other country  than  to  adopt  one  from  some 
states. 

I  believe  we  have,  by  these  racist  policies, 
created  a  preference  in  adoption  for  foreign 
bom  children.  We  are  a  case  in  point: 

When  we  first  applied  to  adopt  in  the 
early  1970s  we  were  told  of  the  social  work- 
ers boycott  against  white  couples  adopting 
mixed  or  minority  children.  Ironically,  it 
was  only  after  three  foreign  adoptions  (one 
of  whom  was  black)  that  we  were  then  con- 
sidered "OK"  to  get  a  Miimesota  minority 
child.  The  yoimgster  we  adopted  then  was 
Black/Caucasian,  had  very  serious  physical 
and  mental  disabUities,  and  had  spent  her 
first  2V^  years  of  life  in  foster  care.  What  a 
shame  for  her  and  us  and  the  missed  years 
we  were  cheated  from. 

2.  A  guarantee  of  Equal  Rights  for  Adopt- 
ed Children  in  Insurance  Coverage  (as  we 
now  have  in  the  state  of  Minnesota).  This 
would  prohibit  denial  of  coverage  to  a 
family  because  of  their  adoption  of  a  dis- 
abled child.  That  is,  if  that  same  company 
would  have  extended  coverage  to  a  child 
bom  into  that  family.  We  believe  that  since 
passage  of  this  law  in  Minnesota,  many 
more  families  have  adopted  youngsters  with 
medical  or  mental  handicaps,  realizing  they 
could  turn  to  their  insurance  company  when 
and  if  the  need  arose. 

3.  Passage  of  legislation  that  would  put  an 
end  to  giving  tax  monies  to  organizations 
that  directly  or  indirectly  provide,  promote. 


or  perform  abortions.  Let  us  reverse  laws 
that  reveal  a  public  policy  which  favors  UU- 
ing  over  caring.  In  Miimesota  we  have  three 
funded  agencies  (New  Beginnings  (St. 
Cloud).  New  Life  Homes  (Minneapolis),  and 
Mary's  Shelter  (West  St.  Paul),  that  offers 
single  pregnant  women  counseling,  pre- 
natal care,  childbirth  preparation  classes, 
and  a  live-in  shelter  with  pregnant  women 
experiencing  similar  situations.  Between  5S 
and  70  percent  of  their  clients  place  their 
babies  for  adoption  and  resume  their  educa- 
tion or  employment  goals.  Yet.  they  receive 
no  financial  incentive  from  the  government. 
Compare  this  with  those  who  offer  only 
abortion  and  yet  receive  tax  monies  under 
the  guise  of  sex  education,  counseling,  re- 
search and  family  plaiming-  Adoption  at 
present,  because  of  such  practices,  is  pre- 
sented as  the  government's  least  acceptable 
alternative— compared  to  killing  the  child 
.  by  abortion,  or  the  offering  of  AFDC  and 
other  tax  incentives  (school  and  job  train- 
ing) for  young  single  women  who  choose  to 
parent. 

4.  Finally,  I  urge  your  support  of  a  Cata- 
strophic Adoption  Subsidy— or,  in  some 
cases,  extended  Medical  Assistance,  for 
those  adoptable  children  with  severe  physi- 
cal or  emotional  disabilities.  The  need  is  so 
great. 

Last  week  I  spoke  with  a  mother  who  told 
of  her  years  of  frustration  with  the 
"system"  after  trying  to  obtain  care  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  her  adopted  daughter 
who  is  severely  affected  and  limited  because 
of  Cerebral  Palsy  and  other  disabUities.  She 
had  postponed  her  adoption  plans  two  and 
one-half  years  because  she  knew  that  once 
legally  adopted,  she  would  bear  sole  finan- 
cial responsibility.  "Just  the  medications 
alone  were  astronomical  at  one  point."  she 
said.  The  ironies  she  described  have  been 
exi>erienced  by  many: 

(A)  If  the  child  remained  a  ward  of  the 
state,  her  caregiver  would  receive  a  monthly 
allowance;  full  coverage  for  all  medical 
costs,  and  even  Respite  Care  (for  vacations 
or  times  away  from  caring  for  the  child).  In 
addition,  any  home  remodeling  that  was 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  child  (be- 
cause of  a  wheel  chair  or  special  bed)  would 
be  subsidized.  None  of  this  Is  available,  how- 
ever, to  the  one  who  offers  to  parent  (by 
adoption)  for  the  child's  lifetime. 

(B)  Shortly  after  the  woman  adopted  her 
little  girl,  the  mother  called  her  county 
agency  asking  if  they  could  give  her  a  mini- 
mum allowance  to  stay  home  from  her  job 
to  care  for  her  newly  adopted  chUd.  They 
could  not.  So.  the  mother  went  back  to  work 
and  the  county  paid  for  a  full  time  nurse  to 
come  in  to  care  for  the  child.  (Ironically, 
the  mother  works  as  a  nurse  at  Gillette 
Children's  Hospital). 

Thus  the  child  is  cared  for  by  a  stranger 
(again)  at  taxpayer  expense,  while  the 
mother  would  have  given  anything  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  stay  home  and  be  that  full 
time  parent  and  as  she  says.  "I  would  have 
gladly  settled  for  one-third  their  cost." 

Another  family  I  am  very  close  to  has 
adopted  10  children  which  they  have  added 
to  the  seven  bom  to  them.  One  is  on  Kidney 
Dialysis  three  times  a  week;  another  in  need 
of  extensive  corrective  surgeries  for  congen- 
ital deformities:  another  legally  blind;  and 
two  others  with  serious  mental  limitations. 
The  family  has  borne  the  costs. 

Because  of  people  like  these.  United 
States  taxpayers  have  saved  thousands— if 
not  millions— and  yet  we  give  very  little 
relief  to  these  couples  when  the  burdens 
become     overwheliolng.     This     particular 


couple  may  have  reached  such  a  point.  The 
father  just  lost  his  job,  and  the  mother  waa 
recently  diagnosed  to  have  Parkinsons  Dis- 
ease. 

Some  children  who  would  be  institutional- 
ized, wards  of  the  state,  or  living  lives  of  dis- 
raption  going  from  foster  home  to  foster 
home,  are  presently  enjoying  happy  mean- 
ingful lives  because  of  the  sacrifices  of  adop- 
tive families.  Let  us  offer  them  support  and 
minimal  aid  when  some  situations  surround- 
ing those  adoptions  become  overwhelming 
financial  burdens. 

What  happens  to  those  when  aid  is 
denied?  Tragedy.  One  case  in  point:  A  Min- 
nesota family  sought  to  add  three  siblings 
from  Texas  to  their  already  large  family  of 
seven  children  (all  adopted— two  of  whom 
were  retarded,  one  a  severe  diabetic).  Short- 
ly after  the  three  children  arrived,  the 
family  realized  that  the  two  suffered  from 
serious  emotional  disorders.  In  fact,  they 
became  a  threat  to  the  other  children.  The 
couple  did  not  want  to  give  up  on  these 
adoptions  and  pleaded  for  18  months  with 
the  county  agency  in  Texas  who  placed 
them,  for  financial  assistance  to  secure  the 
mental  health  care  needed,  especially  for 
the  oldest  boy.  (This  Texas  agency,  by  the 
way.  never  told  the  couple  in  advance  about 
the  children's  severe  emotional  problems 
and  when  they  were  confronted  about  this 
misrepresentation,  they  said  they  withheld 
the  information  because  it  was  the  chil- 
drens'  "right  of  privacy"  not  to  have  their 
previous  histories  revealed,  even  to  adoptive 
parents). 

The  Texas  agency  refused  all  urgings  by 
the  couple  for  medical  aid  for  the  oldest 
child's  hospitalization  and  treatment  ex- 
penses for  both  he  and  his  sister.  The 
couple  could  not  stand  the  financial  strain 
of  such  expense  and  relinquished  the  oldest, 
and  most  severely  disturbed  child;  who  was 
sent  back  to  Texas,  while  his  sisters  re- 
mained in  their  adoptive  home  in  Minneso- 
ta. This  boy  was  our  Godson. 

His  sister  is  still  receiving  weekly  treat- 
ment and  the  cost  has  been  borne  by  the 
couple  and  their  insurance  carrier. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  perhaps  this 
whole  sad  story  would  have  been  prevented 
if  the  Texas  county  agency  and  a  compas- 
sionate judge,  tiad  terminated  these  chil- 
drens'  birthparents  "parental  rights"  and 
not  waited  until  the  evidence  of  neglect  and 
abuse  was  so  severe,  even  the  grandmother 
was  urging  termination.  Why  in  the  world 
do  we  continue  to  encourage  a  public  policy 
which  in  essence  says  that  "even  abusive 
parents  are  better  than  adoption."? 

My  last  example  is  so  close  to  home,  it  will 
be  the  most  difficult  to  describe.  Shortly 
after  the  adoption  of  one  of  our  older  chil- 
dren, we  discovered  he  was  in  serious  need 
of  intensive  and  ongoing  psychological  care. 
For  one  and  one-half  years  he  received  psy- 
chiatric counseling  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
By  the  third  year  he  bacame  such  a  serious 
threat  we  knew  he  could  not  remain  in  our 
home  environment.  His  background  was  one 
of  abandonment,  neglect,  and  severe  abuse. 
He  was  hospitalized  for  five  months  in  a 
locked  ward.  Our  insurance  ran  out  at  the 
end  of  the  first  60  days,  leaving  us  with  the 
remaining  bill  (stUl  outstanding)  of  $20,000. 
We  intend  to  pay  this  debt  but  it  is  going  to 
take  some  time,  needless  to  say. 

In  addition,  we  pay  $252.00  each  month, 
for  our  boy's  continued  care  and  psychiatric 
treatment. 

We  do  not  believe  in  government  hand- 
outs—not for  adoption,  nor  for  anything 
else,  when  individuals  can  manage  to  handle 


it  themselves.  Earning  our  own  way  and 
being  responsible  for  our  own  debts  makes 
us  strong,  self-aufficlent,  and  gives  us  a 
healthy  self-concept.  These  are  the  values 
we  want  to  Instill  In  our  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  situa- 
tions with  regard  to  adoptable  children  with 
"special  needs"  that  seem  so  catastrophic, 
so  severe,  so  devastating  to  a  family  and 
their  financial  security,  that  it  seema  an  act 
of  mercy  if  not  one  of  justice,  that  they  be 
offered  some  type  of  minimal  aid  when  the 
burden  becomes  overwhelming. 

The  children  of  this  country  are  our 
greatest  natural  resource.  Let  us  invest  now 
in  their  health  and  well  being;  establishing 
laws  and  policies  that  will  guarantee  those 
without  parents,  a  permanent,  secure,  and 
loving  family  by  adoption. 

The  family  unit  (whether  by  bloodlines  or 
adoption)  is  the  backbone  of  a  civilization. 
Let  us  show  our  young  that  we  were  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  caring,  and  the  most 
just  of  them  all. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.  (Mary  Ann 
Kuharski.  homemaker  and  mother  of  12,  six 
of  whom  are  adopted  and  of  mixed-race 
with  handicaps.) 

Tkstimont  op  Ms.  Linda  Sacra,  Tizas 
Council  on  Adoptable  Children 

I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments some  issues  which  are  not  necessarily 
Federal  issues  entirely  but  occur  through- 
out the  Nation. 

First  you  must  understand  that  people 
who  adopt  cliildren  with  special  needs  are 
special  people  themselves. 

The  fact  that  is  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  many  people,  is  that  the  values  in 
these  families  are  so  different  from  the 
norm.  Whereas  most  people  value  material 
possessions  and/or  a  college  education  for 
their  children,  these  families  value  each 
child  for  his  own  potential.  They  believe 
that  childen  are  better  off  In  homes  than  In 
Institutions  and  they  are  committed  to  that 
concept— if  this  were  not  the  case  terminal- 
ly ill  children  would  die  alone  rather  than 
as  members  of  families.  Children  with  cere- 
bral palsy  would  exist  in  institutions  rather 
than  as  members  of  families  who  must  pur- 
chase new  wheelchairs  every  2  to  3  years, 
walkers,  braces  and  other  equipment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  misconcep- 
tion that  families  who  adopt  are  wealthy 
and  therefore  can  afford  the  expenses  in- 
curred. This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  These 
families  are  more  likely  families  who  are 
middle  class.  They  may  be  families  who  are 
considered  unacceptable  by  certain  agencies 
due  to  their  limited  education  level  or  finan- 
cial means.  Yet  they  are  appropriate  par- 
ents for  raising  mentally  retarded  children 
because  they  are  willing  to  use  recommend- 
ed resources  and  have  appropriate  expecta- 
tions for  their  children. 

However,  if  you  believe  that  families  who 
want  these  children  can  afford  them,  then 
special  needs  children  will  grow  up  without 
a  place  to  call  "home."  These  children  are 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Children  without  fami- 
lies must  be  cared  for  one  way  or  another.  It 
is  Imperative  that  subsidies  to  families  who 
adopt  children  with  special  needs,  not  be 
cut.  It  is  amazing  how  these  families  which 
usually  have  four  or  more  children  can 
stretch  a  dollar.  I  believe  that  this  country 
gets  its  full  value  of  each  dollar  spent  when 
children  are  adopted  rather  than  in  foster 
care  or  institutions. 

One  obstacle  remaining  is  that  children  in 
custody  of  "private"  agencies  often  are  not 


eligible  for  medicaid  payment*.  Therefore 
the  number  of  famlllet  likely  to  oonilder 
these  children  for  adoption  la  decreased. 

Perhaps  the  area  of  greatest  magnitude  to 
dlcrlminatlon  against  children  who  )o1d 
families  by  adoption  rather  than  biological- 
ly. After  all  adoption  is  a  means  by  which 
families  are  formed  not  "who"  a  person  is. 
Insurance  companies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discriminate  in  this  manner.  There  Is  no 
logic  that  should  allow  coverages  to  a  child 
bom  to  a  family  yet  consider  a  condition 
pre-existing  if  an  adoption  occurs.  A  caae  I 
recently  witnessed  concerned  a  baby  who 
was  bom  prematurely.  Since  the  child  waa 
to  be  placed  for  adoption  the  physician,  as  a 
routine  procedure,  ordered  a  cat  scan.  A 
mass  was  discovered  in  the  brain.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  existing  problems  but 
the  agency  is  still  looking  for  a  family  since 
insurance  companies  are  unwilling  to  cover 
the  costs  under  the  tenns  for  a  pre-existing 
condition. 

I  realize  this  is  considered  an  issue  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  individual  SUtes  and  their 
regulation  of  insurance  companies.  But  If 
this  committee  will  make  a  statement  re- 
garding such  discrimination  much  will  be 
done  for  efforts  to  get  these  inequities 
changed. 

Federal  intervention  into  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination against  children  who  are  adopt- 
ed is  urgently  needed  by  the  children  who 
are  waiting  for  families  to  call  home.* 


JACKSON,  MI 


•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  1b  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  the  residents  of 
Jackson.  MI.  which  was  recently  desig- 
nated as  an  all  American  city.  Jack- 
son's selection  for  this  honor  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  a  community  imwilling  to 
give  up  in  the  face  of  adversity.  This 
city  demonstrates  that  a  community's 
strength  lies  in  concerned  people 
acting  together  for  positive  change. 
Jackson  can  take  pride  in  knowing 
that  their  victory  is  a  victory  for  com- 
munity involvement  across  the  coun- 
try. This  award  is  the  happy  beginning 
for  a  town  on  the  move. 

The  last  recession  hit  Jackson  hard. 
Numerous  factories  closed,  the  down- 
town had  vacant  storefronts.  The  situ- 
ation was  bleak.  The  people  of  Jack- 
son, however,  were  not  ready  to  quit. 
Instead,  they  came  together  as  a  com- 
munity with  the  common  goal  of  im- 
proving their  city.  The  establishment 
of  the  Jackson  Business  Alliance,  a 
unified  group  of  business  sjid  commu- 
nity leaders,  worked  to  better  Jack- 
son's image  and  improve  the  area 
economy.  Jackson  1990,  a  group 
formed  to  identify  the  city's  future 
needs,  implemented  a  wellness  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  community  and 
made  plans  for  Jackson's  future  suc- 
cess. These  and  other  efforts  by  nu- 
merous concerned  citizens  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  Jackson.  Despite 
the  odds  against  them,  the  community 
took  action  to  create  a  brighter  future 
for  the  city.  They  turned  the  dismal 
circumstances  of  a  reclssion  into  a 
positive  rejuvenation  of  civic  pride. 
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I  am  proud  to  represent  Jackson. 
The  future  looks  promising  for  this 
ail-American  city  and  their  persever- 
ance gives  us  all  hope.  This  honor  Is 
indeed  a  credit  to  this  special  city.  I 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations.* 


CASA  COLINA  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WEICKEIR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  innovative  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States,  Casa 
Colina  in  Pamona.  CA,  which  is  now 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  of 
service  to  disabled  people.  Casa  Colina 
is  today  p.  multicorporate  nonprofit  oi*- 
ganization  providing  rehabilitation 
treatment  and  training  to  more  than 
5.000  infants,  children,  and  adults 
each  year,  with  a  staff  of  some  800 
persons. 

Beginning  as  a  10-bed  home  for 
polio-stricken  children,  Casa  Colina 
has  become  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing comprehensive  medical  and  voca- 
tional centers  for  rehabilitation— one 
of  only  a  few  in  the  country  offering 
the  broadest  possible  range  of  reha- 
bilitation services,  and  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  research,  development, 
and  implementation  of  innovative  re- 
habilitation technology  to  benefit 
functionally  limited  persons. 

Casa  Colina's  nationally  recognized 
leadership  has  not  come  about  by 
chance.  Djmamic  and  generous  dis- 
semination of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  its  many  innova- 
tive, new-to-the-field  rehabilitation 
programs  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
the  professional  and  administrative 
Casa  Colina  staff.  To  assist  fimctional- 
ly  limited  people  everywhere  to  be 
aided  by  methodologies  developed  at 
Casa  Colina,  every  available  forum  has 
been  utilized  to  pass  the  word  along. 
The  value  of  this  effort,  especially 
over  the  last  14  years,  is  evidenced  in 
the  proliferation  of  Casa  Colina  model 
programs  in  other  institutions  nation- 
wide. 

Programs  especially  well  received 
and  replicated  include: 

Comprehensive  Back  Pain  Program, 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  developed 
in  1973. 

Traiunatic  Brain  Injury  Rehabilita- 
tion Program,  developed  and  opened 
in  1975,  years  before  most  institutions 
were  aware  that  medical  science  ad- 
vancements were  radically  increasing 
the  survival  rate  of  those  catastroph- 
ically  injured. 

Transitional  Living  Center  Program 
for  brain  injured  adults.  1980.  The 
first  in  the  West,  a  multilevel  residen- 
tial training  program  leading  to  com- 
munity reentry  and  employment  when 
possible. 

Comprehensive  Outpatient  Rehabili- 
tation Services,  earlier  known  as  the 


adult  day  treatment  movement  in 
California,  established  in  1978. 

Comprehensive  Vocational  Services 
for  disabled  and  disadvantaged  adults 
going  far  beyond  the  usual  program  of 
vocational  evaluation  offered  by  many 
rehabUitation  facilities. 

A  Wheelchair  Sports  Program  for 
patients  and  disabled  community 
youth  and  adults,  established  in  1978, 
second  to  none  in  the  coimtry  in 
scope,  achievement,  breadth  of  pro- 
gram, and  self-sustaining  ability.  Its 
world  class,  foiu'-time  national  cham- 
pion wheelchair  basketball  team  has 
won  tournaments  around  the  world. 

A  Joint  Neurotrauma  Rehabilitation 
Program  with  Pomona  Valley  Commu- 
nity Hospital— a  regional  trauma 
center— for  the  earliest  possible  reha- 
bilitation intervention  in  catastrophic 
injury  cases.  Established  in  1985. 

A  network  of  rehabilitation  affili- 
ates, together  with  consultation,  man- 
agement, and  joint  venture  opportuni- 
ties, incorporated  in  1984,  enables  re- 
habilitation facilities  anywhere  to  take 
advantage  of  Casa  Colina's  clinical,  fi- 
nancial, and  management  knowledge 
and  expertise  to  advance  their  particu- 
lar capabilities.* 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  privileged  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  n.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  The  story  of 
Jimmy  Vrettos— the  son  of  Greek  im- 
migrants and  an  Illinois  resident— and 
how  he  has  achieved  success  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  "American  Dream"  becoming  re- 
ality. 

Jimmy  Vrettos'  success  and  that  of 
others  like  him,  may  well  not  have 
been  possible  except  in  a  democratic 
society  which  encourages  individual 
initiative  and  achievement.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  drew 
much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Vrettos'  ancestors,  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  whose  lasting  legacy  to 
the  world  includes  their  system  of 
democratic  government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  incorporated 
these  values  into  the  American  system 
of  government.  In  the  United  States 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individ- 
ual are  the  cornerstone  of  our  Repub- 
lic, and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  our 
country's  greatest  achievements  have 
been  accomplished.  People  like  Jimmy 
Vrettos  both  contribute  to  and  benefit 
from  our  society  in  the  course  of  ful- 
filling the  "American  Dream"— whose 
origins  can  be  traced  to  ancient 
Greece. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  to  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  hardworking  Americans 
everywhere. 

The  article  follows: 


Thk  Grocsr:  From  Rhubarb  to  Rbal  Estate 
(By  Andrea  Oabor) 

Chicago.— Jimmy  Vrettos,  S6,  thinks  of 
himself  as  Just  a  fruit-and-vegetable  ped- 
dler. But  his  instinct  for  real  estate  made 
the  owner  of  Evergreen  Fine  Poods,  on  the 
Near  North  Side  of  Chicago,  a  millionaire. 
Nearly  25  years  ago,  the  grocer  guessed  that 
his  sleepy  middle-class  community  would  be 
the  setting  for  a  real-estate  boom.  And  he 
began  buying  up  the  land  around  the  fruit- 
and-vegetable  store  his  family  had  started. 

The  son  of  Greek  Immigrants,  Vrettos 
began  his  training  at  11,  washing  dishes  in 
his  dad's  diner.  Three  years  later,  his  father 
sold  the  diner  and  rented  a  fruit-and-vegeta- 
ble store  on  the  comer  where  Evergreen 
now  stands.  Vrettos  quit  high  school  to 
manage  the  store.  At  27,  he  borrowed 
$45,000  to  buy  the  family  business. 

Vrettos  secured  his  future  when  he  began 
buying  land  under  the  store  and  the  four 
lots  surrounding  it  in  1963.  He  paid 
$487,000,  again  borrowing  every  penny.  To 
get  the  last  lot,  he  kept  his  Interest  secret 
and  had  a  friend  negotiate  so  the  owners 
wouldn't  drive  up  the  price.  Vrettos  expand- 
ed the  store  to  carry  kosher  baked  goods, 
low-calorie  frozen  dinners  and  liquor.  He 
also  bought  a  $125,000  computer  system. 
Last  year.  Evergreen  made  a  2  percent 
profit  on  sales  of  4  million  dollars.  And 
Vrettos's  comer  is  now  worth  about  2  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  grocer  doesn't  think  of  himself  as  a 
millionaire.  For  seven  years,  he  and  his  wife 
Monica  have  lived  In  a  modest  three-bed- 
room apartment— the  first  he  has  owned— In 
a  brownstone  opposite  the  store.  Despite 
acute  arthritis,  Vrettos  works  80  hours  a 
week  and  rarely  vacations.  Last  year,  he  sold 
his  Cadillac  because  "it's  cheaper  to  take 
cabs."  His  main  diversion  is  buying  paint- 
ing of  the  Wild  West.  "Money  Is  Just  a 
tool,"  says  Vrettos.  "I  like  nice  tilings,  but 
what  matters  is  maldng  things  work." 

Getting  things  done  Is,  In  fact,  Vrettos's 
trademark.  Although  he  has  no  political 
ambitions,  he  is  head  of  a  local  business 
group,  and  he  campaigned  for  Richard 
Daley,  son  of  the  former  Chicago  boss, 
when  he  ran  for  mayor.  When  prostitutes 
occupied  his  comer— threatening  his  busi- 
ness and  the  community— Vrettos  drove 
them  off  by  listing  convicted  customers 
along  with  discounts  on  hamburger  and 
toothpaste  in  the  store's  newsletter. 

Today,  Vrettos  is  still  looking  for  new 
business  opportunities  and  has  his  eye  on 
another  property  on  the  block.  But  he  has 
made  no  plans  to  buy  it  because  iiis  son, 
Peter— a  college  dropout— and  his  nephews, 
who  work  for  him,  haven't  shown  as  much 
initiative  as  he'd  like.  "I'd  l>e  happy  If  they 
told  me  to  stay  home,"  he  says.  But  even  if 
they  do,  he'll  never  retire.* 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written,  debated,  and 
discussed  al}out  the  need  for  campaign 
finance  reform  in  our  congressional 
elections.  And  rightfully  so.  A  nation 
which  is  so  mindful  and  interested  in 
the  elections  of  other  nations  to  the 
extent  that  we  send  congressional  del- 
egations to  observe  them,  we  have  a 
system  which  has  veered  off  course 
which  will  require  congressional  action 
to  correct. 


I  have  been  critical  of  the  system 
which  has  allowed  political  action 
committees  to  gain  undue  influence 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  growing 
dilution  in  our  national  goals.  We  have 
even  reached  the  point  where  some  of 
those  business  and  labor  groups  that 
have  established  PAC's  are  now  them- 
selves being  victimized. 

Many  instances  have  been  revealed 
and  witnessed  of  candidates  who  have 
learned  the  "game"  of  playing  one  spe- 
cial interest  group  against  the  other  in 
order  to  solicit  contributions  from 
each. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  I  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  not  accepting  PAC 
money  in  my  1984  race  for  the  Senate. 
I  heard  political  analysts  lecture  on 
how  to  get  the  most  PAC  money  possi- 
ble in  a  race.  It  was  disheartening  to 
hetu*  stories  about  how  candidates  who 
had  just  won  reelection  had  carefully 
either  made  open  solicitations  or  more 
subtle  suggestions  to  PAC's  which  had 
competing,  narrow  interests.  The 
PAC's  were  informed  they  should 
"show  their  support  of  the  Member" 
with  a  contribution  as  a  competing  in- 
terest had  already  done  so.  "Get  on 
board  the  winning  train  before  it's  too 
late"  was  the  not  too  subtle  message. 
Future  access  to  the  successful  candi- 
date was  clearly  going  to  be  limited  for 
those  who  did  not  climb  on  board. 

What  will  become  of  our  democracy 
if  it  is  to  be  maintained  by  and  for 
"special  interests"  which  can  make 
downpayments  to  further  our  current 
legislative  stalemate? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  naive  as 
to  suggest  that  a  contributor— any 
contributor— to  a  candidate  does  not 
get  some  sort  of  special  access  or  con- 
sideration from  the  recipient.  It  is 
only  human  nature  to  more  closely 
regard  the  interests  of  such  friends. 
However,  there  is  a  big  distinction  be- 
tween the  interests  of  individuals  over 
that  of  special  interest  groups.  PAC's 
can  only  measure  candidates  on  their 
records  on  the  agenda  items  of  that 
special  interest.  An  individual  may,  of 
course,  also  have  a  particular  econom- 
ic interest.  But  an  individual  is  free  to 


weigh  the  candidate's  overall  Integrity 
and  stance  on  all  issues  of  Importance 
to  the  Nation.  PAC's  cannot  do  that. 
They  are  usually  only  able  to  judge 
candidates  on  a  narrow  range  of 
Issues. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  national  leadership  and  con- 
sensus is  so  great,  we  must  promote 
unity  among  our  citizens,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  trap  of  division  promoted 
by  our  system  of  campaign  finance. 

I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  careful 
consideration  of  these  issues  as  we 
move  closer  to  the  day  when  a  propos- 
al to  reform  our  campaign  finance 
laws  approaches.  Let  me  further  state 
again  that  it  is  my  pledge  to  see  that 
such  a  proposal  is  considered.  I  intend 
to  do  all  I  can  to  make  certain  that  the 
Senate  will  conform  this  issue  before 
the  elections  this  year.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  FROM 
BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  a  Soviet  couple 
who  have  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Naum's  wife.  Inna.  has  cancer,  and 
her  condition  is  worsening.  Time  Is 
rurming  out  for  her  and  for  Naum. 
too. 

The  Meimans  have  suffered  for 
years  simply  because  they  wish  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  A  member  of 
the  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  Group, 
Naum  is  one  of  a  handful  left  who 
have  not  been  Imprisoned,  exiled,  or 
i^owed  to  leave.  He  and  Inna  sit  in 
their  Moscow  apartment  living  out 
their  last  years  in  hope  that  permis- 
sion to  leave  will  be  granted. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow 
Inna  and  Naum  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


CONGRESS  APPROPRIATES  LESS 
THAN  REQITESTED 

*  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
illustrating  the  President's  request  for 
appropriations  versus  the  amounts  en- 
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acted  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1986.  That  table  appears  on  page 
S3778  of  the  Rkoro  of  April  8,  1986. 

Today  I  ask  to  have  another,  similar 
table  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  This  table 
provides  comparisons  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  versus  the  amounts  en- 
acted in  appropriations  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal  year 
1986  to  date.  These  are  the  fiscal  years 
of  the  current  administration,  begin- 
ning with  President  Reagan's  March 
1981  amendments  to  President 
Carter's  January  15,  1981,  budget  sub- 
mission. 

Since  this  administration  has  so 
often  accused  the  Congress  of  being  a 
bunch  of  big  spenders,  and  responsible 
for  the  deficits  of  the  past  several 
years,  I  find  the  comparisons  present- 
ed in  this  table  to  be  instructive.  For 
the  fiscal  years  1981  through  1986,  the 
President  has  requested  a  grand  total 
of  $2,414,250,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity for  discretionary  programs.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  appropriations  total- 
ing $2,407,579,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority for  discretionary  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1986.  That  is 
a  difference  of  $6,671,000,000  over  the 
period  of  fiscal  years  1981-86.  It  is  not 
a  great  difference,  but  the  magnitude 
is  not  the  only  point  to  l)e  made  here. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Congress,  in  re- 
viewing the  President's  requests  for 
discretionary  programs  funded  in 
annual  appropriations  bills,  has  en- 
acted less  money  than  requested. 

There  are  many  other '  elements  in 
the  Federal  budget  process  not  ad- 
dressed by  this  comparison— entitle- 
ments tmd  other  mandatory  spending, 
interest  payments,  and  revenue  fluctu- 
ations. These  are  matters  over  which 
the  Congress  has  relatively  little  con- 
trol in  any  regular  way.  But  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  to  be  clear  on  the 
major  point  this  comparison  table  il- 
lustrates: namely,  that  Congress  ap- 
propriates less  than  the  President  re- 
quests for  discretionary  programs, 
and.  therefore,  Congress  should  not  be 
tarred  with  the  epithet  of  "big  spend- 
er." 

The  table  follows: 
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AGENDA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  might  inquire,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  try  to 
finish  the  Senate's  work  on  the  budget 
resolution  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  we  only  have  9 
hours  remaining  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  substitute,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  managers  of  the  resolution  are 
trying  valiantly  to  develop  a  substi- 
tute. I  would  Just  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  have  more  than  an  hour 
on  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
which  that  might  become,  and  it 
would  be  a  complete  substitute  prob- 
ably. I  wonder.  If  we  reach  that  point, 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  be  willing  to  consider  at  that 
time  getting  a  little  additional  time  if 
that  circimistance  should  arise  in 
which  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  com- 
plete substitute  and  maybe  an  hour 
time  limit  if  the  remainder  of  the  time 
has  been  used  up.  I  would  just  hope 
that  we  could  think  in  terms  of  having 
a  little  extra  time  on  this  resolution  in 
th&t  GVGnt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  We  only  have,  as  I  understand, 
about  three  amendments  of  any  sub- 
stance remaining.  They  should  not 
take,  I  would  hope,  the  full  time.  So 
we  may  be  in  a  position  to  not  need  ad- 
ditional time. 

But  I  must  say  they  only  terminated- 
one  program  in  the  whole  budget  reso- 
lution. We  just  put  that  back  in.  So 
that  is  an  indication  of  what  a  weak 
budget  we  have  before  us.  It  may  be 
that  nothing  will  pass  but  maybe  we 
will  go  ahead  and  try  to  find  out  to- 
morrow and  just  kill  this  one  and  then 
do  something  else  later. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  record 
so  far  is  not  very  good. 


I  would  hope  we  can  work  out  a  sub- 
stitute, but  I  must  say  there  are  some 
who  just  insist  on  raising  taxes.  In  my 
view,  that  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

So  I  would  say  the  chances  for  a 
compromise  are  not  very  good. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  further,  that  Senators  have  been 
asked  from  time  to  time  previous  to 
this  moment  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
call  up  their  amendments  if  they  have 
amendments,  and  we  have  had  several 
of  them  respond. 

I  express  the  hope  that  whatever  re- 
maining time  there  is  on  this  package 
be  utilized  by  Senators  who  have 
amendments  or  by  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate  and/or  debate  on  any  substi- 
tute therefor. 

I  keep  anticipating  that  we  will 
reach  that  moment  down  the  road  at 
some  point  when  we  will  have  an  hour 
left,  2  hours  left,  and  we  wiU  have  a 
brand-new  substitute.  Maybe  that  will 
not  occur,  but  it  could. 

So  I  think  I  would  simply  ask  one 
further  Question  while  I  am  on  my 
feet,  and  that  would  be.  can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  tell  us  at  this 
point,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
5:30,  whether  or  not  he  anticipates  a 
session  on  Friday  and  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a  session  on  Friday  in 
the  event  the  Senate  should  complete 
its  work  on  this  budget  resolution 
prior  thereto? 

D  1730 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  depend  if  we 
could  reach  some  agreement  on  a 
number  of  other  measures,  S.  49,  the 
so-called  Firearm  Owners  Protection 
Act,  and  there  are  a  list  of  other  items 
that  we  would  like  to  do.  I  understand 
there  may  be  some  nominations.  I  do 
not  suggest  we  have  to  be  in  Friday  to 
do  these,  but  if  we  had  some  agree- 
ment that  the  following  week  we  could 
take  up  a  number  of  matters,  like  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 


spect to  farm  credit,  sponsored  by  52 
Senators,  about  equally  divided.  It  is 
being  held  up  now  for  the  third  week. 
There  is  a  little  bill  that  would  give 
the  two  children  of  the  deceased  F-111 
pilots,  if  they  are  qualified,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  service  academy 
that  is  being  held  up.  There  is  the  ex- 
ecutive nomination  of  Don  Newman 
that  is  being  held  up  on  this  side;  a 
House  message  to  accompany  S.  49; 
and  I  think  there  are  others  who 
would  also  like  to  bring  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  316,  the  Saudi  arms 
resolution. 

So  if  we  can  put  together  some  total 
agreement,  that  might  eliminate  a 
need  for  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
will  take  a  look  at  these  measures  and 
see  whether  or  not  the  problem  is  on 
our  side.  In  any  event,  we  could  on  to- 
morrow morning  take  a  look  at  those 
items  and  then  determine  what  the 
Senate  will  do  on  Friday,  if  anything, 
so  that  our  colleagues  may  make  their 
plans  accordingly,  of  whether  we  need 
to  be  in  Friday  and,  if  so,  will  we  have 
rollcall  votes. 

Does  the  majority  leader  still  have 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
like  to  be  back  on  the  bill  by  11  a.m.,  if 
that  is  satisfactory  with  the  manager 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  will  be  back  on  the 
bill  about  11  a.m.  and  come  in  at  about 
10  a.m.. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Are  we  going  to  quit 
now  and  not  spend  any  more  time  on 
the  bill? 


Mr.  DOLE.  No  more  votes  and  no 
more  time  on  the  bill. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY.  MAY 
1.  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, May  1,  1986. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Senator  Hawkins,  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
Proxmire,  and  Senator  Biden. 


Following  the  special  orders  Just 
identified.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


day  and  the  Senate  could  be  in  session 
late  into  the  evening  tomorrow  in 
order  to  complete  action  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  on  this  side. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  then  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the 
budget  resolution.  Votes  can  be  antici- 
pated throughout  the  day  on  Thurs- 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  1, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
5:35  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  May  1, 1986.  at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

In  a  world  of  anxiety  and  pain  we 
pray,  O  God,  that  Your  direction  will 
point  us  in  the  way  of  Justice  among 
the  nations.  With  lives  confused  and 
bewildered,  we  pray  for  Your  presence 
and  comfort.  Whatever  the  state  of 
our  world  or  of  our  lives,  O  God,  may 
we  hear  Your  voice,  meditate  on  Your 
good  promises,  and  act  in  the  way  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SXJNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  274,  nays 
130,  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
26,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  105] 

. 

YEAS— 274 

Ackemuui 

BorsU 

Conyera 

Akaka 

Bosco 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Andrews 

Boxer 

Crockett 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Darden 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Daschle 

Applegate 

Broomfteld 

£>avis 

Archer 

Brown  (CA) 

delaOarza 

Aspin 

BroyhlU 

DeUums 

AtUns 

Bruce 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Barnes 

Burton  (CA) 

DlngeU 

Bateman 

Bustamante 

DloOuardi 

Bates 

CaUahan 

Dixon 

Beilenson 

CampbeU 

Donnelly 

Bennett 

Carper 

DorganCND) 

Berman 

Can- 

Dowdy 

BevUl 

Chapman 

Downey 

Blam 

ChappeU 

Duncan 

Bons 

Cllncer 

Durbin 

Boland 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Boner  (TN) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dymally 

Bonior  (MI) 

Collins 

I^rson 

Bonker 

Combest 

Earty 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ensllsh 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

PaaceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ftord(BlI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradiaon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

fcaFalce 


Armey 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 


Tiantfw 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

LipinsU 

Long 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

HavTOules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mlkiilnkl 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pursell 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

NAYS-130 

Clay 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cornier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 


Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Silj&nder 

SIsisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Snyder 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WiUiams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (IA> 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

OaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hawkins 


Hendon 

Henry 

HOer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McGrath 


McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashaymn 

Penny 

Porter 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Skeen 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Alexander  Daniel  Solarz 


NOT  VOTING-26 


AuCoin 

Badham 

BedeU 

Byron 

Edgar 

Fiedler 

FogUetU 

Fowler 

Franklin 


Grotberg 

Hammerschmidt 

Jones  (TN) 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Matsui 

McCloskey 

McDade 

MltcheU 


Nichols 

Ortiz 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Seiberling 

Stokes 

Weaver 

Yatron 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4602.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  into  additional  commitments  to  Insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  21, 1986,  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


PHA  AND  GNMA  CREDIT  COM- 
MITMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1986 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4602)  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Government  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association  to  enter  into 
additional  commitments  to  insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed 
securities  during  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SECnON  I.  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
FUND. 

(a)  The  applicable  limitation  on  additional 
commitments  to  Insure  mortgages  and  loans 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year  1986  Is  in- 
creased by  an  additional  $17,000,000,000  of 
mortgage  and  loan  principal. 

(b)  Each  provision  of  law  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-267  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "April  30, 1986"  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  6, 1986". 

SEC  t  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSO- 
CIATION GUARANTEES  OF  MORTGAGE- 
BACKED  SECURITIES. 

The  applicable  limitation  on  new  commit- 
ments to  issue  guarantees  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  306  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  during  fiscal  year  1986  is  in- 
creased by  an  additional  $60,684,750,000  of 
principal. 

SEC.  3.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  estimate  the  rates  at 
which  the  authority  to  make  commitments 
to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  the  authority  to 
make  commitments  to  issue  guarantees 
under  section  306(g)  of  that  Act,  are  likely 
to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  any  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  make  these  esti- 
mates at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
monthly. 

(b)  If  an  estimate  under  subsection  (a)  in- 
dicates that  either  limitation  on  authority 
to  make  commitments  for  a  fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  will  be  reached 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  or  In  any 
event  whenever  75  per  centum  of  either  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  has  been  uti- 
lized, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  so  notify 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


Mr. 
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WYIilE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  to  explain 
to  the  Members  why  it  is  necessary 
that  we  bring  this  bill  up  under  this 
procedure. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  on  April  21.  1986. 
the  House  passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  H.R.  4602,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  enter  into  additional 
commitments  to  insure  loans  and  guar- 
antee mortgage-backed  securities 
during  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  House  considered  this 
legislation  in  an  expeditious  fashion  at 
the  urging  of  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing member.  Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio,  so 
that  FHA  mortgage  insurance  would 
continue  to  be  available  at  this  time  of 
record  home  purchasing  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Because  interest  rates  have 
been  dropping  so  quickly  in  recent 
months,  people  have  been  both  refi- 
nancing their  existing  mortgages  and 
purchasing  homes  at  record  levels. 
The  credit  ceilings  set  by  appropria- 
tions acts  have  been  reached  because 
of  this  record  mortgage  activity  in 
recent  months. 

Today  the  authorities  to  insure  PHA 
mortgages  and  other  HUD  authorities 
will  expire.  The  Senate,  last  night, 
added  an  amendment  to  our  House- 
passed  bill.  H.R.  4602.  which  would 
extend  these  HUD-FHA  authorities 
until  June  6,  1986.  and  would  increase 
the  credit  ceiling  on  FHA  mortgages 
by  an  additional  $17  billion  and  would 
increase  the  amount  of  GNMA  mort- 
gage-backed securities  by  an  additional 
$60.68  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  agiee- 
ment  to  H.R.  4602.  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  we  do 
need  to  pass  H.R.  4602.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  higher  commitment  level  for  FHA 
that  was  contained  In  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  March  21. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  like  this  pro- 
cedure that  we  are  following  today, 
but  it  is  essential  that  Congress  com- 
plete action  on  this  legislation  today, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
explained,  FHA  authority  expired  last 
night.  On  April  21,  when  the  House 
approved  my  bill.  Ginnie  Mae  had 
reached  its  commitment  level,  FHA 
has  now  reached  its  commitment  level 
and,  in  addition,  as  I  say,  last  night  all 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  approve 
FHA  loans  expired. 


This  temporary  extension  of  the 
Secretary's  insuring  authority  to  June 
6  should  provide  us  with  an  incentive 
to  complete  action  on  a  housing  au- 
thorization bill  in  timely  fashion  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  go  through 
this  procedure  again.  At  least  I  hope 
we  will  not. 

I  would  encourage  a  positive  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  any  policy 
changes  involved  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  are  no  policy 
changes  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  legislation  that 
is  before  us  is  simply  an  extension  leg- 
islation? It  has  no  act  of  changing 
policy  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  does  not  change 
policy,  and  it  simply  does  three  things. 
It  extends  FHA  lending  authority.  It 
increases  the  ceiling  for  FHA  lending 
authority,  and  it  Increases  the  ceiling 
for  Ginnie  Mae  lending  authority. 
There  is  no  money  appropriated  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  the  first  ex- 
tension that  we  have  passed  of  this 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No,  it  is  not,  not  for 
PHA.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  But  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  do  this 
today,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  because  there  are 
a  lot  of  first-time  home  buyers  out 
there  waiting  for  closings  tomorrow 
and  the  following  day  and  the  follow- 
ing day.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  there  any  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  involved  in  the  approval 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  understand  it. 
we  are  increasing  the  Insurance  limit 
by  about  $17  billion  for  FHA;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct,  from 
the  present  $57  to  $74  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  increasing 
Glimie  Mae  lending  authority  by 
about  $61  billion;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct,  up  to 
about  $125  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  a  process  that 
brings  extension  legislation  to  the 
floor  without  looking  at  some  of  the 
real  questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  these  programs  and  possible 
modifications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  are  no 
policy  changes  involved  in  this  bill  and 
it  is  a  simple  extension  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis,  I  will  not  object,  but  I  would 
hope  the  committee,  both  the  commit- 
tee on  this  side  and  in  working  with 
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the  other  body,  will  figure  out  a  way 
to  bring  us  real  legislation  rather  than 
these  extension  programs,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  bad  way  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  not  objecting,  and  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  statements  by 
way  of  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. What  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expressed  is  the 
desire  of  all  of  us.  We  would  much 
rather  process  and  proceed  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  but  hard  cases  make  for  hard 
decisions. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  admin- 
istration itself  was  not  too  friendly  a 
week  ago,  but  it  is  demsmding  that  we 
take  this  qiiick  action  today.  So  that 
ought  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  need 
for  action. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  would  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  and  that 
is  that- we  need  to  provide  for  a  long- 
term  extension  and  additional  author- 
ity for  FHA.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man is  offering  this  legislation  today 
and  that  we  wiU  psiss  it  today,  but  this 
on-again,  off-again  of  FHA  we  aU  be- 
lieve should  not  continue  to  happen.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  leadership 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
the  main  impelling  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  rather  quick  drop  in  interest 
rates  and  the  tremendous  exponential 
increase  in  all  the  refinancing  and  pur- 
chasing and,  therefore,  it  is  essential 
we  act  so  that  we  can  keep  the  credit 
allocation  markets  open  for  home  pxir- 
chasers. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  RESERVES— A  BfUCH 
IMPROVED  MHJTARY  FORCE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  BCr.  Speaker. 
I  have  learned  that  Air  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  units  were  used  in 
the  military  operation  against  Libya. 
Air  Reservists  and  Air  Guardsmen 
flew  the  KC-135  and  KC-10  tankers 
used  to  refuel  the  F- Ill's  on  their  trip 
from  bases  in  England  to  Libya  and 
back.  They  performed  their  mission 
without  any  operational  or  mechanical 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 10  years  ago  took  the  lead- 
ership in  providing  equipment  and  in- 
centives to  the  Reserves.  Admiral 
Crowe  in  the  Chamber  this  morning 
told  me  he  had  never  seen  such  im- 
provement in  a  military  force. 

The  Reserves,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  part 
of  the  total  force  and  should  be  used 
alongside  the  Regular  forces.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  mission  proves  the  Re- 
serves can  handle  the  tough  assign- 
ments and  handle  them  well. 


THE  LESSON  OF  CHERNOBYL- 
INTERNAnONAL  INSPECTIONS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear accident  at  the  Chernobyl  nucle- 
ar powerplant  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
raised  our  concern  over  the  safety  of 
many  nuclear  reactors  throughout  the 
world. 

This  most  recent  incident  clearly 
shows  the  international  nature  of  nu- 
clear accidents.  Within  24  hours  of  the 
first  probable  core  meltdown— and  I 
understand  there  are  now  two— a  ra- 
dioactive cloud  had  crossed  the  bor- 
ders of  many  nations  and  could  reach 
the  United  States  within  a  week. 

As  these  nuclear  fires  continue  to 
bum,  we  should  use  this  opportunity 
to  forge  an  agreement  to  open  up  all 
of  the  world's  civilian  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  safety  inspections  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
[IAEA].  Last  year,  even  the  Soviet 
Union  allowed  IAEA  officials  to  visit 
two  of  their  nuclear  powerplants. 
These  inspections  must  become  stand- 
ard and  routine  for  all  powerplants. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
House  Resolution  438  calling  on  the 
President  to  open  multilateral  negotia- 
tions toward  achieving  this  end. 


D  1535 

ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  GLICTKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  pervasive  attitude  among  people 
serving  in  this  administration  that 
they  should  be  able  to  trade  on  their 
public  positions  for  their  personal  ben- 
efits for  either  high-pajrlng  jobs  or 
book  contracts,  or  whatever.  The  tone 
has  been  set  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration: people  can  trade  on  their  posi- 
tions. 

Case  after  case  exists  of  individuals 
leaving  the  administration,  looking  for 
jobs  while  still  in  Government  posi- 
tions, and  then  going  out  and  trading 
on  the  very  fact  of  their  positions, 
rather  than  their  expertise.  It  is  not 
what  you  know,  but  who  you  know. 

It  is  time  for  an  indepth  serious 
review  of  our  ethics  laws,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  revolving  door  syn- 
drome in  Government.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Admlnlstative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  will  begin 
that  review  next  month  with  a  hearing 
on  the  revolving  door  issue  and  focus- 
ing on  the  adequacy  and  enforcement 
of  current  ethic  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  American  public  loses  confidence 
in  its  public  officials.  We  need  to  re- 
store that  confidence  by  ensuring  that 
public  servants  in  fact  serve  the  public 
and  not  their  own  private  greed. 


THE  PROPOSED  SALE  OF 
CONRAIL 

(Mr.  PETTRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  for  his  statement  yes- 
terday concerning  the  proposed  sale  of 
Conrail. 

I  agree  that  the  current  sale  process 
is  badly  flawed  and  we  should  not  be 
forced  to  choose  among  the  proposals 
now  on  the  table.  In  short,  this  is  no 
way  to  sell  a  railroad. 

As  the  author  of  one  alternative  ap- 
proach to  selling  Conrail.  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  help  develop  a  new 
process  of  disposing  of  the  property 
expeditiously.  In  any  such  process,  we 
should  strive  to  get  politics  out  and  ec- 
onomics in.  I  propose  to  do  this  by 
hiring  an  investment  banker  to  con- 
duct a  sale  and  relying  on  existing  reg- 
ulatory review  processes  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  Conceivably,  we  could 
also  do  it  through  a  direct  public  sale 


In  which  the  taxpayers  would  get  full 
market  value  for  their  property. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  alterna- 
tives, but  it  is  time  for  all  to  recognize 
that  the  current  process  has  reached  a 
dead  end.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
developing  a  new  and  better  one. 


local  governments,  this  propoial 
stresses  two  primary  points:  the  effec- 
tive targeting  and  accountability  of 
these  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  number  Is  4703.  I  urge  your 
support. 


UVING  IN  THE  HIGH-RENT 
DISTRICT 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
think  that  $700  toilet  seats  or  $7,400 
coffee  pots  are  outrageous,  listen  to 
this.  The  monthly  rent  the  American 
taxpayer  pays  for  Just  1  of  the  45 
members  of  our  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York  City  is  $10,961. 

You  heard  me  right.  We  pay  almost 
$11,000  a  month  rent  for  a  luxury 
apartment  in  New  York— over  $130,000 
a  year. 

I  know  that  rents  are  high  In  New 
York  City.  And  I  fully  understand 
that  our  officials  at  the  United  Na- 
tions need  to  entertain  other  diplo- 
mats. But  this  Is  too  much. 

Even  In  the  same  luxury  high-rise 
building,  a  less  opulent  three-bedroom 
apartment  rents  for  a  fraction  of  this 
astronomical  figure. 

The  American  people  appreciate 
their  diplomats,  they  want  to  pay 
them  adequately,  and— in  this  age  of 
terrorism— we  want  to  give  them  all 
the  security  common  sense  and  tech- 
nology can  provide.  But  $131,500  in 
annual  rent  for  a  midlevel  bureaucrat 
is  outrageous  and  unacceptable. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DIS- 
PUTED INDIANA  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTION 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the 
shame  of  the  99th  Congress.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  systematic  looting  of 
the  procedures  of  this  House  and  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States  by 
wresting  a  legal  election  result  from 
the  hands  of  the  winner  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  handing  it  to  the  loser, 
who  never  contested  his  loss. 

Let  us  pray  that  never  again.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shall  we  permit  ourselves  to 
play  the  cuckold  to  partisan  political 
avarice. 


ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  PAYMENT 
TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
termination  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act,  more  commonly 
known  as  revenue  sharing,  presents 
the  possibility  of  a  crisis  situation  for 
many  local  governments.  Over  39.000 
local  governments  depend  upon  these 
quarterly  payments  to  provide  services 
to  their  citizens. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  SUte  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  was  to 
equalize  the  fiscal  disparity  among 
local  governments,  and  by  so  equaliz- 
ing, to  enable  these  govemmenU  to 
offer  essential  services  to  their  citizen- 
ry. 

The  need  for  this  equalization  and 
the  need  for  essential  services  will  not 
cease  on  October  1.  1986,  when  reve- 
nue sharing  expires.  For  this  reason  I 
Introduced  a  bill  yesterday  entitled 
the  Essential  Services  Payments  to 
Local  Governments  Act.  In  addition  to 
offering  financial  assistance  to  needy 


While  a  watchful  eye  and  threats  of 
reprisal  must  be  focused  on  terrorists 
such  as  Yassir  Arafat  of  the  PLO.  Qa- 
dhafl  of  Ubya,  and  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  we  must  remember  that 
Assad  ranks  first  In  the  brutal  history 
of  terrorism. 

Our  Government  should  think  twice 
about  giving  dangerous  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  when  armaments  such  as 
the  shoulder-fired  Stinger  missiles,  the 
perfect  terrorist  weapon,  could  turn 
up  In  the  hands  of  Assad's  trained  as- 
saslns. 


THE  SAUDI  ARMS  DEAL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposes  to  sell  350  mil- 
lion dollar's  worth  of  sophisticated 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia- a  plan  I 
strongly  oppose. 

We  are  told  by  administration  offi- 
cials that  the  Saudi  arms  deal  is  justi- 
fied because  Saudi  Arabia  supports 
the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  Saudis 
consistently  worked  to  thwart  peace 
Initiatives  in  the  region,  they  have  also 
funded  the  Syrians— and  their  terror- 
ist kingpin  Hafez  el-Assad-to  the  tune 
of  $1  billion  a  year. 

Assad's  web  of  terrorism  extends 
beyond  his  avowed  enemies— Amerl- 
ctuis  and  Israelis. 

Assad  has  been  behind  more  than  15 
assassinations  and  attempted  assassi- 
nations of  Jordanian  officials. 

Assad  has  even  attempted  to  murder 
Jordan's  King  Hussein. 

Assad  and  Syrian  intelligence  have 
targeted  Jordanian  officials  whenever 
it  appeared  that  Jordan  was  getting 
too  close  to  an  American-sponsored 
peace  process. 

And  last  November,  a  security  aide 
at  the  Jordanian  Embassy  in  Athens 
was  murdered,  while  in  October  1984 
the  Jordanian  Ambassador  to  India 
was  murdered  and  Jordan's  Ambassa- 
dor in  Rome  was  wounded. 

It  was  Syrian  Intelligence  agents 
who  assassinated  Bashlr  Gemayel.  the 
elected  President  of  Lebanon,  In  Sep- 
tember 1982. 


DON'T  HOLD  YOUR  BREATH 
FOR  TAX  REFUND  CHECK 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an 
announcement  to  make  for  those  who 
waited  until  the  last  minute  to  file  for 
a  tax  refund:  Don't  hold  your  breath 
for  the  check! 

The  $340  million  request  for  the  IRS 
Is  lost  among  the  agriculture  boondog- 
gles and  foreign  policy  rhetoric  con- 
suming the  so-called  urgent  supple- 
menUl.  In  the  likely  event  these  funds 
are  further  delayed  or  not  approved, 
the  Treasury  Department— at  my  re- 
quest—prepared a  sobering  contingen- 
cy plan,  and  the  consequences  are  dev- 
astating. 

In  May.  6.000  temporary  employees 
will  be  released  and  a  hiring  freeze  im- 
posed on  the  direct  revenue  producing 
programs. 

In  July,  12.000  service  center  em- 
ployees will  be  let  go:  and 

In  September,  the  IRS  would  have 
to  furlough  77.000  permanent  employ- 
ees. 

Delayed  refunds  won't  be  the  only 
result  of  this  Irresponsibility.  It's 
going  to  cost  money— a  lot  of  money. 

The  total  revenue  loss  due  to  this 
funding  shortfall  is  "estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $3.5  billion."  That's  $3.5  bil- 
lion added  right  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  thought  the 
processing  disaster  of  last  year  ^iras 
bad,  wait  until  this  mess  hits  the  fan. 


DANGEROUS  DRUG  DIVERSION 
CONTROL  GRANT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  knows  how  serious  drug  abuse 
is.  Stories  about  cocaine,  marijuana, 
and  heroin  are  hearings  every  day. 
But  for  the  victims  of  drug  abuse,  it's 
not  a  matter  of  headlines,  drugs  are 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  their  lives. 

The  evidence  of  this  national  epi- 
demic is  found  in  morgues  and  emer- 
gency rooms  every  day.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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most  of  the  drugs  that  send  people  to 
the  hospital  and  to  their  grave  are  le- 
gitimate, powerful  medicines  that  are 
diverted  from  medical  purposes  to  the 
black  market.  These  prescription 
drugs  are  responsible  for  three-quar- 
ters—three-quarters of  the  deaths  and 
injuries  due  to  drug  abuse.  Each  year 
these  drugs  kill  more  of  our  children 
than  heroin,  cocaine.  LSD.  and  mari- 
juana combined.  Diverted  drugs  are 
the  highest  priority  drug  problem  we 
face. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  last  Con- 
gress strengthened  DEA's  ability  to 
fight  diversion.  But  State  and  local 
governments  license  the  doctors,  the 
pharmacists,  the  health  care  practi- 
tioners who  are  the  major  source  of  di- 
verted drugs  in  interstate  traffic.  We 
must  tackle  this  problem  at  the  State 
and  local  level  or  face  guaranteed  fail- 
ure. Congress  appropriated  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies  for  the  complex 
and  expensive  investigations  necessary 
to  stop  diversion.  A  very  modest  sum. 
to  say  the  least. 

However  the  administration  is  refus- 
ing to  spend  the  $2.7  million  we  appro- 
priated. They  are  not  saying  that  this 
appropriation  must  be  cut  to  reduce 
the  deficit— they  want  to  reprogram 
the  money  to  spend  it  on  something 
else,  something  that  fits  their  prior- 
ities, and  not  those  of  Congress. 

The  priority  we  set  was  to  direct  a 
little  bit  of  attention  on  the  drugs  that 
are  responsible  for  three-quarters  of 
the  drug  abuse  deaths  and  injuries. 
We  must  insist  that  this  be  done,  for 
the  lives  of  a  lot  of  America's  young 
people  are  on  the  line. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  FHA  AND  GINNIE 
MAE 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  dream  of  home  ownership 
h&s  been  under  siege.  Today.  I  applaud 
my  colleagues  for  their  swift  approval 
of  H.R.  4602  which  allows  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  [FHA]  and 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  [Ginnie  Mae]  to  continue 
their  work  of  guaranteeing  and  facili- 
tating mortgages  for  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  refused  credit  to 
buy  their  own  homes.  Last  night  the 
FHA  aiuiounced  it  has  reached  its 
credit  limit  and  could  no  longer  guar- 
antee housing  loans  unless  Congress 
acts:  Ginnie  Mae  reached  its  limits  on 
April  7. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4602.  and  a 
longtime  supporter  of  FHA  and 
Ginnie  Mae.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
In  this  Chamber  approving  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
version  reauthorizes  the  FHA  Program 
until  June  6  and  supplies  credit  for 


that  amount  of  time.  The  basic  operat- 
ing authority  for  the  FHA  is  due  to 
expire  today  and  was  not  addressed  by 
the  House  bill  because  the  majority 
leadership  was  hoping  to  use  it  as  a 
lever  to  force  the  Senate  to  act  on  a 
omnibus  housing  bill.  A  housing  bill  is 
needed  this  year,  but  it's  time  to  take 
the  politics  out  of  this  issue  and  to 
pass  H.R.  4602  immediately. 

Low  and  moderate  income  families 
rely  on  FHA  home  mortgage  pro- 
grams—along with  Ginnie  Mae— to 
ensure  access  to  the  dignity,  security, 
and  pleasure  of  affordable,  personal 
housing.  And  this  is  accomplished 
without  any  government  spending  or 
increase  of  the  deficit. 

The  recent  drop  in  interest  rates 
caught  many  by  surprise  and  spurred 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  new 
mortgages  and  refinancing.  For  this 
reason,  the  authority  ceilings  for  FHA 
and  Ginnie  Mae  were  quickly  reached 
threatening  the  availability  of  new 
housing  credit.  Our  corrective  action 
today  avoids  the  shutdown  of  FHA 
and  Ginnie  Mae  which  would  have 
caused  major  disruptions  in  the  hous- 
ing market.  Today  we  proved  that 
Congress  can  act  decisively  and  timely 
to  preserve  unquestionably  beneficial 
programs. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  FACE  IT 

(Mr.  WOLFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
troubled  by  the  recent  revelations  con- 
cerning former  White  House  staffer. 
Michael  Deaver.  There  is  something 
wrong  when  people  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government  choose  to 
use  their  status,  their  insider's  infor- 
mation, and  their  special  access  they 
have  acquired  during  their  Govern- 
ment service  on  behalf  of  foreign  in- 
terests. 

But  the  Deaver  case  is  only  the  visi- 
ble tip  of  a  very  large  iceberg.  That  is 
why  over  6  months  ago  I  introduced, 
with  Congresswoman  Marcy  Kaptur, 
H.R.  3733.  the  Foreign  Agents  Com- 
pulsory Ethics  in  Trade  Act  [FACE 
IT],  to  close  the  revolving  door  be- 
tween top  positions  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  payrolls  of  foreign  prin- 
cipals. 

This  practice  of  influence  peddling 
for  foreign  interests  simply  must  be 
stopped.  Yesterday  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body  held  hearings  where  he  and  his 
colleagues  expressed  their  unanimous 
commitment  to  prompt  reforms.  Con- 
gressman Glickman  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  our  bill  I  FACE  IT]  in  this 
subcommittee  on  May  16.  The  broad 
bipartisan  coalition  behind  our  propos- 
al is  significant:  we  now  have  over  100 


cosponsors,  and  a  companion  bill  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  sending  a  message  that  is  loud  and 
clear:  Our  Government  simply  should 
not  be  a  finishing  school  for  highly 
paid  lobbyists  for  foreign  interests.  We 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  honored  to  serve 
in  our  Nation's  highest  offices  should 
put  America's  interests  first. 


D  1550 


AN  UNHAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  remember  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  defeat  of  the  popular  will  in 
the  election  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  replaced  the  voters  and  elected 
their  canditate  to  that  seat.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre.  sent  to  Congress  by  the  people  of 
his  district,  was  denied  his  seat.  The 
House  chose  his  substitute.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  will 
regain  his  seat  in  November.  But  we 
cannot  know  in  advance  what  margin 
of  victory  will  be  enough. 

Last  year's  travesty  set  new  stand- 
ards for  membership  in  this  body. 

Who  can  predict  what  new  standards 
will  be  devised  to  deny  Mclntyre  his 
next  victory  or  for  that  matter  how 
can  any  Member  of  the  minority  be 
sure  of  election  until  the  majority  has 
spoken? 

It  was  so  much  simpler  when  the 
Constitution  meant  something  and  the 
people  of  the  district  elected,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  their  own  Congressmen. 

Let's  return  to  and  keep  it  that  way. 


CONCERN  OVER  PROPOSED  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  over  the  size  of  the 
proposed  reductions  in  programs  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

In  these  times  of  budget  emphasis, 
the  Extension  Service  should  bear  its 
fair  share  of  cuts,  but  the  proposal  to 
reduce  these  appropriations  by  59  per- 
cent is  unfair,  imprudent,  and  misdi- 
rected. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  need  to 
return  to  the  State  some  of  the  func- 
tions which  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  assuming  over  the  years,  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  objective. 
Many  of  these  were  initiated  here  in 
Washington  and   the  State   Involve- 


ment has  been  anywhere  from  mini- 
mal to  Insignificant.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  Extension  Service. 

These  activities  bear  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  name  under  which  they 
function— the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  States  and  localities  work  to- 
gether, using  their  funds,  and  those 
provided  by  the  Federal  share,  to  pro- 
mote a  wide  variety  of  activities. 
Those  who  live  in  cities  or  urban  envi- 
ronments often  are  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Involvement  in  such 
activities  often  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal community  activities  of  those  who 
participate. 

The  Extension  Service  has  served  us 
well— and  the  programs  and  initiatives 
which  they  have  set  in  motion  have 
contributed  much  to  the  betterment 
of  rural  life  in  America.  Even  in  the 
suburban  areas,  where  urban  and  rural 
environments  merge,  and  Extension 
Service  has  provided  useful  aid  to 
those  who  have  sought  out  its  services. 

We  often  tend  to  overlook  the  intan- 
gibles in  such  programs— where  moral 
and  social  values  are  instilled  along 
with  the  substantive  assistance.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Extension 
Service. 

To  pull  out  more  than  half  of  the 
Federal  support  at  one  time  would 
provide  a  great  deal  of  discouragement 
to  those  who  have  carried  on  this 
work.  It  might  well  mean  the  end  of 
such  programs  in  some  places,  because 
the  States  and  localities  may  not  be 
able  immediately  to  pick  up  the  slack. 
If  such  reductions  later  are  found  to 
be  essential,  then  a  more  orderly 
phaseout  would  be  more  justified  than 
this  meat-ax  approach. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  we 
listen  to  the  increasingly  frightening 
reports  of  the  nuclear  disaster  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  told  by  the  Amer- 
ican nuclear  industry.  "Don't  worry:  it 
couldn't  happen  here." 

Even  as  we  are  told  how  perilously 
irresponsible  the  Soviets  have  been  in 
failing  to  disclose  immediately  the  oc- 
currence and  gravity  of  their  accident, 
it  is  suggested  that  our  Government 
officials  are  more  up  front  about  such 
matters.  How  soon  we  forget.  On 
March  29.  1979.  the  NRC  announced 
that  the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear 
plant  had  released  "above-normal  radi- 
ation levels."  but  that  there  was  no 
threat  to  the  people  in  the  area.  The 
next  day.  officials  still  insisted  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Even  on  the 
third  day,  as  the  area  was  being  evacu- 
ated, they  told  the  public  that  the 
danger  of  a  meltdown  was  very 
remote. 

Today  we  know  that  a  partial  melt- 
down had  occurred  and  we  were  only 
hours  away  from  an  unprecedented 
nuclear  cataclysm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear  fission  is  a 
menace  to  humanity.  Its  safety  cannot 
be  guaranteed  here  or  in  Russia.  That 
is  the  truth  that  must  not  be  covered 
up  any  longer. 


leveU  on  this  trade  defldt  with  Japan 
Is  now  at  hand. 


A  LESSON  IN  PARTISAN 
POLITICS 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  1-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  completion  of  the  election 
results  carried  out  in  this  body  that 
showed  disregard  and  disrespect  for 
the  election  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  by  seating 
the  loser  In  that  race.  That  was  my 
first  lesson  in  partisan  politics,  chap- 
ter 1  of  a  story  that  goes  on  and  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  this  House 
and  its  leadership  to  begin  the  process 
of  laying  partisan  politics  aside.  I  live 
by  a  code  that  good  policy  make  good 
politics,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a 
House  in  which  bad  politics  did  not 
make  bad  policy. 


NUCLEAR  FISSION  IS  A  MENACE 
TO  HUMANITY 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


URGING  PLACEMENT  OF  AUTO 
PARTS  WITHIN  MOSS  TRADE 
DISCUSSIONS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  read  from  a  release  of  today  from 
the  Associated  Press: 

The  United  Sutes'  foreign  trmde  deficit 
widened  to  I14.S  billion  lut  month  u 
cheaper  oil  prices  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
record  high  level  of  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

The  trade  deficit  jumped  16.3  per- 
cent over  February,  and  the  deficit 
with  Japan  jumped  27.5  percent  to  an 
all-time  high.  Forty  percent  of  the  def- 
icit with  Japan  this  last  month  was  in 
automobiles. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
proposed  to  the  Japanese  Government 
that  auto  parts  be  placed  within  the 
MOSS  discussions,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  is  now  considering  it.  To- 
gether with  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  Marcy 
Kaptur,  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut. Nancy  Johnson,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois.  Lynn  Martin, 
and  over  40  others.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  today  calling  upon  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  agree  to  place- 
ment of  auto  parts  within  the  MOSS 
discussions.  Why?  Because  the  time 
for  talk  at  low  levels  is  over.  The  time 
for  talk  and  then  action  at  the  highest 


JAPAN  SHOULD  OPEN  DOOR 
FOR  AUTO  PARTS  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  Congressman  Sander  Lcvm 
and  I,  as  well  as  Congresswomen 
Nancy  Johnson  and  Lynn  Martin, 
have  been  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  urge  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  accept  our  Invitation  to  con- 
tinue our  bilateral  MOSS  trade  talks— 
"Market-Oriented  Sector-Specific 

trade  talks"  by  selecting  automotive 
parts  as  the  next  sector  for  negotia- 
tions. 

Today  we  are  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion that  supports  the  Inclusion  of 
auto  parts  in  the  next  round  of  MOSS 
talks  and  I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
sign  on. 

Half  of  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
is  In  motor  vehicles  and  equipment, 
and  it  is  growing  worse.  Now  is  the 
right  time  to  bring  this  massive  auto 
parts  trade  imbalance  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  If  we  are  to  proceed  in 
easing  our  trade  relations  with  Japan, 
we  must  lower  the  auto  parts  trade  im- 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opportunity  is  knock- 
ing today.  We  strongly  recommend  to 
Japan  that  it  open  the  door  for  auto 
parts  negotiations.  We  will  be  anxious- 
ly watching  the  meeting  this  Friday 
between  Secretary  Shultz  and  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Minister  Abe  which  will 
begin  this  negotiating  process. 


RAIL  COST  ADJUSTMENT 
FACTOR  TO  COME  DOWN 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
goes  up  never  comes  down.  Well,  until 
recently  it  was  a  thing  called  the  rail 
cost  adjustment  factor,  a  factor  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
uses  to  adjust  rail  costs  upwards  to 
shippers  and  eventually  to  consumers 
in  America. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ad- 
Justed  the  rail  cost  adjustment  factor 
up  1.1  percent  to  take  into  account- 
believe  it  or  not— phantom  Increases  in 
energy  costs.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
their  rules  to  permit  them  ever  to 
reduce  those  phantom  Increases. 

That  1.1  percent  cost  American  utili- 
ty consumers  $200  million  of  phantom 
increases  in  fuel  cosu  to  the  rails. 
Well,  now  the  ICC  has  finally  an- 
nounced it  is  going  to  change  its  plans. 
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It  will  announce  a  rulemaking  to 
permit  that  rail  cost  adjustment  factor 
to  come  down.  Its  new  quarterly  fig- 
ures show  that  it  ought  to  come  down 
4.3  percent.  That  is  an  $800  million 
savings  to  American  utility  consumers 
long  overdue. 

What  goes  up  is  finally  coming 
down,  but  that  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
The  Rail  Consumer  Equity  Act.  the 
cure  bill,  is  before  us.  It  is  a  bill  that 
guarantees  that  the  ICC  does  its  job  in 
properly  regulating  rail  rates  that  cost 
our  consumers  money.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  get  on  board. 


D  1600 

BUDGET  PROBLEM  ACROSS  THE 
ROTUNDA 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  brethren  across  the  rotunda 
are  currently  working  on  a  budget. 
They  are  having  a  difficult  time  reach- 
ing hard  decisions,  but  they  are  well 
ahead  of  us  because  we  are  doing 
nothing.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
had  its  picture  taken.  We  all  looked 
terrific.  We  have,  however,  not  met  for 
over  a  month.  There  is  no  budget  from 
the  House.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
are  ready,  we  are  waiting,  we  are  will- 
ing, but  the  suitor  that  controls  the 
schedule  must  decide  that  we  must 
meet  and  must  indeed  show  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  majority  party  and 
govern. 

Where  is  the  budget?  Where  is  the 
Budget  Committee?  Where  is  the  ar- 
gument? Where  is  the  floor  action? 

The  answer:  It  is  across  the  rotunda, 
not  here,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE 
FISHERY  RESOURCES  IN 
KLAMATH-TRINITY  WATER- 

SHED 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Klam- 
ath and  Trinity  Rivers  in  California 
are  two  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
economically  vital  salmon  producing 
rivers  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
health  of  many  local  economies  along 
California's  north  coast  are  closely 
tied  to  the  health  of  these  two  river 
systems.  Unfortunately,  due  to  mis- 
management and  inadequate  habitat 
protection,  the  Klamath-Trinity 
salmon  and  steelhead  populations 
have  declined  by  nearly  80  percent 
from  historic  levels. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  took  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  addressing  this 
problem  by  approving  a  $57  million 
Trinity   River   Restoration    Program. 


Meanwhile.^the  sport,  commercial,  and 
Indian  fishing  user  groups  have  dem- 
onstrated an  unprecedented  willing- 
ness to  work  toward  resolving  their 
differences.  Today.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  aimed  at  completing  the 
task  of  restoring  the  fishery  resources 
in  the  entire  Klamath-Trinity  water- 
shed. This  measure  would  authorize 
both  a  cost-effective  $42  million  habi- 
tat restoration  program  and  establish- 
ment of  a  new  management  regime  to 
better  coordinate  harvest  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  efforts  have 
shown  that  even  a  minimal  investment 
can  produce  enormous  dividends  in  re- 
storing the  health  and  vitality  of  our 
valuable  rivers  and  streams.  With  all 
of  the  various  user  interests  working 
together  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Government,  I  believe  we  can  reverse 
the  decline  of  the  Klamath  fisheries.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
once  again  in  this  endeavor. 


UNCONSCIONABLE  CLOAK  OF 
SECRECY  OVER  NUCLEAR  DIS- 
ASTER IN  UKRAINE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
conscionable cloak  of  secrecy  contin- 
ues out  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
the  disaster  that  struck  the  nuclear 
powerplant  at  Chernobyl  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Latest  absurd  Soviet  figures  list  4 
dead,  197  injured  of  which  49  were  re- 
leased from  hospitals. 

Soviet  credibility— whether  meas- 
ured by  the  long  delay  in  first  report- 
ing—or changing  the  description  from 
accident  to  disaster— to  the  low  casual- 
ty count  is  in  a  word:  pitiful. 

The  Soviet  people  are  once  again 
being  held  captive,  this  time  from  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  especially 
the  United  States  who  have  offered 
humanitarian  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Once  again  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  the  victims.  They  have  en- 
dured years  of  subjugation— now  they 
suffer  a  perilous  threat  to  their  lives— 
and  they  suffer  in  silence. 

I  have  cosponsored  a  resolution  to 
condemn  the  Soviets'  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  world  with  notification  and 
information. 

It  is  time  to  open  all  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  international  inspections, 
since  accidents  have  international  re- 
percussions. 

This  tragic  incident  casts  a  dark 
light  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
ability  to  be  trusted.  We  better  re- 
member this  incident  at  our  Geneva 
arms  talks  and  absolutely  insist  that 
any  agreements  we  enter  into  with  the 
Soviets  have  a  strong  mutual  verifica- 
tion provision. 


As  a  people— our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  victims  of  this  disaster.  As  we 
extend  a  hand  of  relief  and  friendship, 
we  must  show  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  that  we  care  even  if  the 
Soviet  Government  does  not. 

We  appeal  once  again  to  the  Soviets 
to  come  clean.  Let  the  world  communi- 
ty in  to  help.  And  God  forbid  if  there 
is  a  second  meltdown— let  help  get  in 
to  contain  this  tragedy  and  keep  It 
from  claiming  any  more  victims. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  ACCEPT 
HOUSE  AND  SENATE  COMPRO- 
MISE ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL RETIREMENT 
PLAN 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
at  midnight,  over  300.000  Federal 
workers  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  face  a  substantial  pay  reduc- 
tion as  their  retirement  contribution 
jumps  to  14  percent.  This  will  happen 
unless  there  is  an  agreement  between 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
House  and  Senate  on  a  new  civil  serv- 
ice supplemental  retirement  plan. 

If  we  cannot  agree,  those  Federal 
and  postal  employees  hired  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  and  Members  will  be 
covered  by  both  Social  Security  and 
the  civil  service  retirement  system, 
and  an  additional  6  percent  will  be  de- 
ducted from  their  paychecks  for  this 
double  retirement  coverage. 

Ever  since  newly  hired  Federal  work- 
ers were  brought  under  Social  Securi- 
ty. Congress  has  worked  diligently  to 
develop  a  new  supplemental  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  drafted  propos- 
als, and  we  have  been  in  conference 
for  the  past  5  months. 

At  this  point,  we  have  reached  an  in- 
formal agreement  on  a  supplemental 
retirement  program.  I.  for  one.  am 
proud  of  our  compromise  proposal.  It 
was  developed  under  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  William  Ford  and 
ranking  minority  member  Gene 
Taylor  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Our  proposal  will 
adequately  meet  Federal  workers'  re- 
tirement needs.  In  addition,  it  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  Government's  re- 
tirement costs— saving  $9  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration refuses  to  consider  our  plan. 
They  want  to  further  reduce  Federal 
retirees'  pension  coverage.  They  are 
willing  to  hold  current  workers'  pay 
hostage  and  allow  the  double  deduc- 
tion to  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  done  our  Job.  We  have 
developed  a  fair  and  sensible  plan. 
Given  twth  the  economics  and  the 


complexity  of  the  problem,  this  was  no 
simple  task. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  still  reach 
a  final  agreement.  But  if  we  cannot, 
whatever  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  re- 
tirement program  and  administrative 
difficulties  flowing  from  double  cover- 
age is  the  fault  of  the  administration. 
The  conference  committee  has  operat- 
ed in  good  faith.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
administration  to  do  the  same. 


RESOLUTION       CALLING       UPON 
SOVIET      UNION      TO      INFORM 
WORLD    COMMUNITY    OF    NU- 
CLEAR DISASTERS 
(Mr.   HERTEL  of   Michigan   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  nations  to  agree  that 
they  will  inform  the  entire  world  com- 
munity and  their  neighboring  coun- 
tries as  soon  as  possible  immediately 
when  a  nuclear  disaster  occurs,  when  a 
nuclear  accident  occurs,  and  give  them 
all  relevant  information.  That  is  the 
least  any  nation  can  do  for  its  neigh- 
bors. That  is  the  least  that  any  people 
can  do  for  the  rest  of  humanity. 

We  are  all  very  concerned  about  the 
people  that  might  be  affected,  espe- 
cially with  the  close  proximity  of 
Poland  and  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
At  the  very  least,  those  people  should 
have  the  facts  about  the  disaster  as 
soon  as  possible  so  they  can  take  what- 
ever measures  remain  to  protect  their 
citizens. 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
this  body  and  the  Nation  about  con- 
cerns I  have,  along  with  some  other 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body. 

The  President  has.  for  the  past  4 
years,  not  used  the  awesome  powers 
inherent  in  that  office  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  growth  and  job  creation 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  hard  hit  by 
changing  economic  conditions. 

Like  a  flock  of  geese  at  nesting  time, 
there's  been  an  awful  lot  of  noise,  but 
little  activity.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  Nation  with  lipservice.  but 
no  action. 

Pour  times  that  I  can  specifically 
recall,  the  President  has  not  expressed 
his  concern  forcefully  enough  or  he 
has  been  silent  with  the  result  being 
that  the  passage  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  we  both  want  has  not  oc- 
curred. 


Originated  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia],  the  question  of  en- 
terprise zone  development  has  lan- 
guished as  a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride. 

In  1981.  hearings  were  held  on  S. 
2298.  and  its  counterpart  in  the  House. 
H.R.  7094.  authorizing  tax  incentives 
to  create  Jobs  in  certain  urban  areas 
meeting  disaster  definitions.  The  en- 
terprise zone  provisions  died. 

In  1981.  I  introduced  H.R.  4576, 
which  was  based  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's enterprise  zone  bill,  but 
called  for  such  zones  to  be  established 
in  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  Hearings 
were  held,  but  it.  too.  died. 

In  1983.  after  failure  in  the  previous 
Congresses  to  push  fully  for  enact- 
ment, the  President  again  sent  enter- 
prise zone  language  to  the  Hill.  The 
bill  incorporated  accommodation  for 
both  rural  and  urban  distressed  areas 
to  be  eligible  for  enterprise  zone  desig- 
nation. The  Senate  enacted  it  as  a  part 
of  a  tax  package,  but  in  spite  of  over 
200  cosponsors.  about  25  percent  of 
whom  I  was  personally  responsible, 
the  bill  died. 

In  his  March  7.  1983.  message,  the 
President  said  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  t>e  minimal  and  "provides  a 
great  opportunity  at  a  minor  cost."  He 
also  said,  "now  that  the  economic  re- 
covery is  bringing  many  laid-off  work- 
ers back  onto  the  Job.  it  is  time  we 
concentrated  on  longer  range  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  disadvan- 
taged areas." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  told  you 
personally,  "economic  recovery"  is  a 
very  selective  definition.  Ask  the  farm- 
ers and  oil  field  workers  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  Kansas  and  California,  if 
they  are  better  off  than  they  were  5 
years  ago.  I  know  what  that  answer  is 
going  to  be.  Mr.  President,  it's  going  to 
be  a  "No"  heard  around  the  world. 

During  the  last  Congress,  in  spite  of 
Secretary  Pierce's  avowed  proclama- 
tion that  H.R.  1955  was  "one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  administra- 
tion." we  have  zilch. 

There  were  many  past  opportunities 
for  the  President  to  use  his  influence, 
which  is  considerable,  to  effect  some 
relief  and  an  opportunity  for  those  in 
urban  and  rural  disadvantaged  areas 
to  help  themselves. 

He  has  now  before  him  such  another 
golden  opportunity  as  the  other  body, 
controlled  by  his  party,  works  on  a  tax 
reform  proposal. 

I  urge  him  to  use  all  the  authority 
and  influence  he  has  to  try  to  help 
areas  of  rural  and  urban  America 
create  Job  opportunities  and  capital  in- 
vestments by  urging  and  causing  to  be 
enacted  enterprise  zone  legislation. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  427) 
designating  the  week  beginning  on 
May  11.  1986,  as  "National  Asthma 
and  Allergy  Awareness  Week"  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLOEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Brien],  who  is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  427.  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  May 
II,  1986.  as  "National  Asthma  and  Al- 
lergy Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Hansen,  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consider- 
ation. 

According  to  the  t)est  estimates  the 
medical  community  can  give  me.  one 
out  of  every  six  Americans  is  afflicted 
in  some  way  by  asthma  and  allergies. 
Tragically,  an  estimated  5.000  individ- 
uals die  each  year  from  asthma,  de- 
spite common  medical  knowledge  and 
treatments  capable  of  preventing  such 
deaths.  As  many  as  9  million  Ameri- 
cans—one-third  of  them  children— are 
asthmatic. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  8  million 
workdays  a  year  are  lost  due  to  hay 
fever  and  asthma.  Occupational  aller- 
gic diseases  are  now  believed  to  be  a 
major  cause  of  workplace-caused  ill- 
nesses. And  it  is  further  estimated 
that  130  millon  school  days  are  missed 
each  year  because  of  hay  fever  and 
asthma. 

These  sobering  facts— and  my  own 
battle  with  allergy  afflictions-have 
led  me  to  join  others  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Government,  to  raise  the  level 
of  concern  about  these  diseases. 

Obviously,  the  designation  of  a  com- 
memorative does  not  cure  disease. 
Nevertheless,  such  congressional  and 
Presidential  recognition  goes  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
and  such  a  week  dramatically  helps  to 
promote  those  public  and  private  ef- 
forts dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
the  suffering  experienced  by  approxi- 
mately 40  million  Americans. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
•s  follows: 

nj.  Rn  427 

Whereu  asthma  and  allertic  dlseaaes 
result  In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  through  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths: 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  Is  due  In  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases: 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  In  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees: 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications; 

Whereas  It  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  «4.0O0.0O0.0O0  per  year  In  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attrlbuUble  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  social  cost  of 
such  illnesses: 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
In  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  bett^  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancement  in  the  study 
of  immunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  Ill- 
nesses: Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  May  11.  19M.  is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  SAFETY 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  293)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1986  as  "National  Child  Safety 
Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  majority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  562.  desig- 


nating the  month  of  May  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Month." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Garcia],  and  also  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen],  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Ameri- 
ca's understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  our  children  has  heightened 
measurably.  No  doubt,  a  vital  aspect  to 
the  continued  protection  of  our  chil- 
dren is  an  ever-increasing  public 
awareness  campaign.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  562. 

During  the  month  of  May.  I  have  ar- 
ranged numerous  events  throughout 
my  12th  District  of  Florida  to  help 
educate  children  and  encourage  par- 
ents to  actively  participate  in  child 
protection  programs.  Such  events  in- 
clude a  visit  to  several  elementary 
schools  where  I  will  display  the  film 
"Too  Smart  for  Strangers."  a  Walt 
Disney  production  which  instructs 
children  of  the  basic,  commonsense 
things  they  can  do  to  protect  them- 
selves against  strangers.  I  have  active- 
ly participated  in  the  promotion  of 
this  fine  film  which  can  be  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  children  and  adults  alike. 

In  addition.  I  plan  to  visit  several 
high  schools  to  view.  "One  Too 
Many."  a  film  which  dramatically  de- 
picts what  can  happen  when  individ- 
uals drink  and  drive.  May  will  also  be  a 
time  in  which  I  continue  my  efforts  in 
educating  young  Americans  to  the 
dangers  of  using  narcotics. 

No  doubt,  the  esUblishment  of  May 
as  a  special  month  commemorating 
child  safety  will  focus  the  needed  at- 
tention to  the  problems  faced  by  our 
children.  I  appreciate  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  for  sponsor- 
ing similar  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
and  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
participate  in  events  which  can  help  to 
protect  our  children. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  293 

Whereas  every  year  untold  numbers  of 
children  throughout  the  United  States  dis- 
appear from  home; 

Whereas  children  who  are  missing  from 
home  are  frequently  victims  of  sexual  and 
physical  exploitation; 

Whereas  many  local  volunteer  groups  are 
working  enthusiastically  to  promote  child 
safely,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  In  the 
effort  to  fully  protect  children: 

Whereas  the  safety  of  children  should  be 
one  of  the  highest  national  priorities;  and 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  month  to 
commemorate  child  safety  will  draw  needed 
attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  chil- 


dren and  will  help  educate  communities 
throughout  the  country  about  the  problem 
and  what  can  be  done  to  help  solve  It:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1986  is  designated  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Month"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  284)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1986  as  "Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of 
us  have  received  the  poster  showing 
the  actor  Buddy  Epson  with  this  little 
girl  Shannon  Barker  who  is  the  na- 
tional poster  child  of  portraying  the 
issue  that  we  are  discussing  now, 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month." 

This  young  lady.  Shannon  Barker,  is 
only  4  years  old.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Kathryn  Barker  of 
Ogden.  She  is  the  poster  child  for 
•Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month." 
That  is  Ogden.  UT.  which  happens  to 
be  in  my  district. 

Talking  about  the  22  million  people 
who  are  suffering  now  with  speech 
and  hearing  problems,  it  is  amazing  to 
me  and  those  of  us  who  saw  her  on 
"Good  Morning  America"  how  this 
young  child  learned  to  communicate, 
how  wearing  a  hearing  aid  she  has  the 
opportunity  to  now  speak. 

This  is  something  that  modem  medi- 
cine is  doing  for  us.  It  is  miraculous. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  young 
people  who  are  tying  so  hard  to 
become  a  part  of  society  and  to  live  a 
normal  life. 

I  think  in  the  past  we  have  looked 
the  wrong  way  at  our  handicapped 
people.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  Amer- 
ica is  catching  the  vision  of  handi- 
capped people,  regardless  of  what  it 


may  be.  Shannon  Barker  is  a  great  ex* 
ample. 

I  say  respectfully.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  probably  many  of  us  on  the 
floor  who  should  t>e  wearing  hearing 
aids  so  we  can  listen  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  GUARINI  Mr  Speaker,  today,  we  will 
be  asked  to  vote  on  legislation  which  will  pro- 
mote pubbc  awareness  o(  the  millions  of 
Amencans  who  are  communicatively  handi- 
capped. With  the  support  ol  our  colleagues  in 
the  Seriate  and  the  House,  we  were  able  to 
pass  a  resolution  like  this  one  last  year.  By 
designating  the  month  ol  May  1986  as  "Better 
Heanng  and  Speech  Month."  we  can  encour- 
age further  attention  to  the  needs  of  almost 
10  percent  of  our  population  who  fall  into  this 
largest  ot  all  categones  of  disability 

Across  our  Nation,  there  are  approximately 
15  million  Amricans  who  sutler  some  form  of 
heanr^  impairment,  ranging  from  mild  heanng 
loss  to  profound  deafness  More  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  senior  citizens  over  65  experi- 
erKe  some  degree  of  heanng  loss 

Over  10  million  people  experience  speech 
or  language  impairments  stemming  from 
neuromotor  diseases,  congenital  malforma- 
tions, orthodontic  conditions,  vocal  cord 
cancer,  strokes,  and  language-based  learning 
disabilities  Every  year  over  84.000  people 
lose  their  ability  to  grasp  word  meanings  Snd 
communicate  through  vert)al  speech  as  a 
result  of  strokes  or  head  injuries 

[Respite  thetr  handicap,  people  with  commu- 
nicatkjn  disorders  have  made  significant  con- 
tntMJtions  in  virtually  every  occupational  cate- 
gory and  profession.  Thomas  Edison.  Beetho- 
ven, and  Samuel  Morse  overcame  their  hear- 
ing impairments  to  do  work  that  benefits  us 
still  today  President  Reagan,  Florence  Hen- 
derson, Nanette  Fabray,  Patncia  Neal.  and 
Lou  Femgno— the  Incredible  Hulk— are  only  a 
few  of  the  prominent  personalities  whose  pro- 
fessional achievements  have  continued  in 
spite  of  hearing  or  speech  difficulties.  Never- 
theless, many  people  with  communication  dis- 
orders continue  to  encounter  obstacles  which 
inhibit  them  from  achieving  their  full  potential. 

Communicatively  impaired  citizens  face  spe- 
cial difficulties  in  achieving  educational  parity 
with  their  nonimpaired  classmates.  Young  chil- 
dren with  heanng  imperfections  and  communi- 
cation difficulties  are  often  unable  to  develop 
language  fluency  with  the  ease  of  others  their 
age.  While  the  academic  lag  may  be  small 
dunng  the  primary  grades,  it  often  has  a  cu- 
mulative impact. 

Unequal  opportunity  in  one  area  frequently 
results  in  a  denial  of  optkjns  in  other  areas. 
For  the  vast  majonty  of  handicapped  Amen- 
cans. a  deficient  education  severely  restncts 
their  ennployment  opportunities.  As  a  result, 
people  with  hearing  and  speech  impairments 
are  often  undereducatad.  and  later  underem- 
ptoyed.  While  attitudes  and  laws  have 
changed  over  the  years  to  provkle  more  job 
opportunities,  this  group  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans still  has  less  access  to  lOb  advancement 
than  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Over  the  past  2  decades.  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  in  response  to  historic  pat- 
terrts  of  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. Paralleling  these  legislative  advance- 
ments have  been  technological  devetopnwnu 
which  have  augmented  the  limitad  abilities  of 


many  speech  and  hearing  impaired  people. 
Recent  devetopments  such  as  ck>8ed  cap- 
tioned television,  telecommunication  devices 
for  the  deaf  [TDD],  and  speech  synthesizers 
help  to  eliminate  barriers  which  prevent  those 
with  hearing,  speech,  or  language  difficulties 
from  fulfilling  their  potential  An  example  of 
this  advanced  technology  is  in  use  in  Corv 
gress'  TDD  pf)one  lines,  which  allow  commu- 
nicatively impaired  citizens  to  voice  concerns 
to  their  elected  officials. 

Among  the  most  dramatic  breakttwoughs  in 
modern  soerKe  is  the  creation  of  the  cochle- 
ar implant.  Through  the  surgical  implantation 
of  a  minute  device,  people  wtw  are  profoundly 
deaf  are  now  able  to  hear  sounds  of  varying 
length  and  intensity.  Further  developments 
may  make  it  possible  for  the  pilch  and  fre- 
quency of  sounds  to  be  distinguished  also. 
With  such  refinements,  the  cochlear  implant 
promises  to  provide  tlKMJsands  of  previously 
deaf  people  with  the  abHity  to  hear  human 
speech  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Looking  back,  we  can  say  that  American  re- 
searchers, scientists,  and  inventors  have 
opened  many  doors  for  the  communicatively 
impaired,  facilitating  their  entry  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Yet  the  technological 
advances  I  nrantioned  can  be  fully  utilized 
only  in  a  society  which  enforces  the  basic 
equal  opportunity  laws  and  civil  rights  protec- 
tions every  citizen  deserves. 

Across  the  country,  plans  are  underway  to 
promote  awareness  of  the  needs  of  tf>e  com- 
municatively handicapped  and  to  acknowledge 
their  many  achievements  during  Better  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Month.  The  legislation  re- 
ceived enthusiastk:  grassroots  support  from 
the  SHHH  Journal,  Nu-Ear  Electronics,  Fort 
Howard  Hearing  Impaired  Organization,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Guild  of  Heanng  Aid  Ospens- 
ers.  In  addition,  21  national  organizations  ac- 
tively supported  the  effort:  A.G.  Bell  Associa- 
tion for  the  Deaf.  American  Academy  of  Oto- 
laryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  Ameri- 
can Hearing  Research  Foundation,  American 
Speech-Language-Heanng  Association,  Better 
Hearing  Institute,  Boys  Town  Institute  for 
Communication  Disorders  in  Children,  Detta 
Zeta  Sorority  and  Foundation.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Gallaudet  College.  Hearing  In- 
dustries Association.  House  Ear  Institute,  Na- 
tional Captioning  Institute.  National  Hearing 
Aid  Society,  National  Hearing  Association,  Na- 
tk)nal  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  Roch- 
ester Institute  of  Technology.  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Psi  lota  Xi 
Soronty,  Quota  International,  Sertoma  Foun- 
dation, Speech  Foundation  of  America,  and 
the  Voice  Foundation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant and  humanitarian  endeavor  by  voting  in 
its  favor.  Together  we  can  diminish  the  bar- 
riers facing  these  Americans  and  enhance 
their  opportunities  for  a  brighter  and  more  ful- 
filling future. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


SJ.  Res.  3M 

Whereas  more  than  fifteen  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  expertenoe  aome  form  of 
hearlitg  Impairment,  ranging  from  mild 
hearing  loss  to  profound  deafneas; 

Whereas  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
of  all  ages  experience  some  form  of  speech 
or  language  Impairment: 

Whereas  the  deaf,  hard  of  hearlnc.  and 
speech  or  language  Impaired  have  made  slg- 
nlflcant  contributions  to  society  In  virtually 
every  occupational  category  and  profeaston; 

Whereas  those  with  communication  disor- 
ders continue  to  encounter  Impediments 
and  obstacles  which  limit  their  education 
and  employment  opportunities:  and 

Whereas  the  remaining  barriers  which 
prevent  the  communicatively  handicapped 
from  fulfilling  their  potential  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  eliminated. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  the  month  of 
May  1986  U  designated  "Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month"  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


O  1615 

WORKING  WOMEN'S 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  futher  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  614) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
4,  1986,  as  "Working  Women's  Aware- 
ness Week,"  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 614,  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning May  4,  1986,  as  "Working 
Women's  Awareness  Week." 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  for  al- 
lowing this  Joint  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  an  attempt  to 
draw  attention  to  the  problems  of  one 
of  our  society's  most  Important  and 
least  acclaimed  contributon  to  the 
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American  economy— the  working 
woman.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Oakcia  and  I  have  introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  weeli 
beginning  May  4.  1986  as  "Working 
Women's  Awareness  Week." 

It  is  time  that  the  public  be  made 
aware  of  what  working  women  contrib- 
ute to  this  country's  economy  and  the 
problems  they  face  in  trying  to  both 
support  and  raise  a  family.  The  figures 
are  eye-opening:  Working  women  com- 
prise 45  percent  of  the  entire  work 
force  yet  only  earn  63  percent  as  much 
as  the  comparable  working  male. 
Plfty-two  percent  of  all  women  work 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  those 
women  are  the  breadwinners  of  their 
households.  These  female-headed 
households  contain  nearly  16.5  million 
people  who  fall  below  the  poverty  line; 
making  up  almost  half  of  this  Nation's 
poor  people.  Eleven  million  women 
work  who  head  their  household.  26 
million  are  part  of  a  two-earner 
couple.  They  work  because  they  have 
to  work. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  change 
these  wage  and  poverty  statistics.  Dis- 
crimination and  wage  disparity  must 
be  eliminated  or  dramatically  reduced 
if  the  working  woman,  who  will  ac- 
count for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
work  force  expansion  in  the  next  10 
years,  is  to  rise  with  her  family  out  of 
the  ashes  of  poverty. 

Adequate  child  and  dependent  care 
policies  are  vital  to  ensuring  that 
while  women  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
work  force,  their  families  do  not 
suffer.  The  problems  of  "latch-key 
children"  abound,  as  more  than  11 
million  children  in  this  country  are 
left  unattended  each  day,  while  their 
mothers  attempt  to  earn  enough 
money  for  their  support. 

"Working  Women's  Awareness 
Week"  is  a  measure,  that  if  adopted, 
will  bring  the  attention  necessary  to 
find  a  cure  for  the  working  woman's 
ailments,  most  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  need  for  both  economic  equity 
and  security.  It  will  also  acclaim  their 
contribution  to  our  country. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  attempting  to 
deal  with  these  issues.  Legislation 
mandating  a  study  of  the  Federal  pay 
system  to  determine  whether  sex  dis- 
crimination or  lack  of  pay  equity 
exists,  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  In  January,  a  resolution 
establishing  a  day  care  center  for 
House  of  Representatives  employees 
lUso  was  approved  by  the  House. 
These  measures  are  but  a  beginning  in 
the  struggle  to  give  women  the  com- 
plete Job  and  wage  equality  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  working  women  can 
effectively  maintain  her  role  as 
mother  and  breadwinner. 

The  drive  to  establish  a  "Working 
Women's  Awareness  Week"  has  been 
spearheaded  by  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women  [CLUW],  an  organiza- 


tion representing  all  working  women, 
drawing  from  both  unions  and  inde- 
pendent workers.  CLUW  stands  as  a 
united  force  in  the  effort  to  ensure 
working  women  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits they  both  need  and  richly  deserve. 
The  designation  of  "Working  Women's 
Awareness  Week"  is  but  one  facet  of 
CLUW's  comprehensive  campaign 
aimed  at  focusing  greater  attention  on 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  working 
women. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  614 

Whereas  more  women  are  working  in  the 
United  States  today  than  ever  before,  repre- 
senting a  historic  change  In  the  labor  force; 

Whereas  working  women  and  their  fami- 
lies comprise  a  disproportionate  percentage 
of  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  and  families  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  problems  affecting  working 
women  include  discrimination,  poverty, 
wage  disparities,  lack  of  adequate  child-care 
leave,  and  lack  of  adequate  parental-care 
leave: 

Whereas  such  problems  affect  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  families  and  communities 
by  hampering  the  obtainment  of  full  equali- 
ty for  women  in  the  work  force  and  in  socie- 
ty: 

Whereas  women  continue  to  face  discrimi- 
nation due.  in  part,  to  outdated  and  harmful 
stereotypic  myths,  attitudes,  actions,  and 
policies:  and 

Whereas  redoubled  efforts  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  eliminating  the  prob- 
lems that  are  encountered  by  women  in  the 
work  force:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  4.  1986.  is  designated  "Working 
Women's  Awareness  Week."  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK  OF  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  285)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
11.  1986,  through  May  17,  1986.  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986. "  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe].  who 
is  the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  510. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Garcia,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Population,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hansen,  for  bringing  this 
resolution  which  designates  "National 
Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week"  to  the 
floor.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  my  resolution  received  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  half  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  important 
issue. 

As  the  author  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 510,  I  am  pleased  that  today  we 
are  considering  legislation  that  will 
designate  the  week  beginning  with 
Mother's  Day,  May  11  through  May 
17,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week."  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  bring  to  national  awareness  infor- 
mation on  a  disease  that  disables  and 
kills  thousands  each  year. 

All  across  the  country  activities  have 
already  been  planned  in  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  'National  Osteoporo- 
sis Awareness  Week.""  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  the  events  that  you 
will  be  hearing  about. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Shulman,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Arthritis,  Muscu- 
loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  has  pre- 
pared a  public  service  announcement 
which  will  be  aired  on  numerous  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country.  This 
will  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
release  of  an  important  32-page  book- 
let on  osteoporosis  entitled,  ""Osteo- 
porosis;  Cause,  Treatment,  Preven- 
tion." At  the  same  time,  the  National 
Dairy  Board  will  sponsor  a  videotape 
on  calcium  and  osteoporosis  to  be 
shown  in  May  during  the  Convention 
of  Women  in  Radio  and  Television. 

In  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  and  several 
other  major  cities,  forums  will  be  held 
on  osteoporosis,  its  detection  and  pre- 
vention. Denver  is  offering  a  citywide 
screening  for  osteoporosis  using  a  den- 
sotometer,  a  machine  which  measures 
bone  density.  In  Wisconsin,  a  massive 
educational  effort  has  been  launched 
in  71  counties  throughout  the  State  to 
develop  information  and  awareness  of 
osteoporosis.  Oklahoma  City  is  spon- 
soring public  service  announcements. 


while  In  Seattle  a  newly  formed  60- 
member  osteoporosis  support  group  is 
planning  a  public  service  announce- 
ment for  television. 

In  Dallas,  physicians  have  asked 
dairy  producers  in  their  area  to  print 
risk  factors  for  osteoporosis  on  milk 
cartons  and  they  have  also  convinced  a 
pharmacy  chain  to  distribute  a  list  of 
risk  factors  to  its  patrons.  On  May  12, 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  National 
Osteoporosis  Foundation  will  be  host- 
ing a  luncheon  seminar  for  prominent 
women  in  that  region. 

Throughout  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  buses  will  display  ads 
about  osteoporosis  and  the  commemo- 
rative week.  Georgetown  University  is 
planning  a  conference  the  morning  of 
May  17,  entitled  "Inside  Look  at  Os- 
teoporosis," which  will  include  a  risk 
factor  evaluation.  And  on  the  Wash- 
ington Mall,  a  1-  to  5-mile  "Fun  Walk  " 
is  scheduled  for  the  same  day  at  8  a.m. 
in  order  to  underscore  the  importance 
of  weight-bearing  exercise  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  this  disease. 

The  National  Osteoporosis  Founda- 
tion, which  was  established  last  year 
by  prominent  physicians  and  individ- 
uals, has  been  providing  brochures  and 
other  information  to  many  of  these 
groups  across  the  country.  In  its  grow- 
ing role  of  providing  information  and 
research  on  osteoporosis,  this  organi- 
zation will  issue  a  news  release  an- 
nouncing the  week. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  events 
that  will  be  taking  place  during  May. 
While  osteoporosis  affects  between  15 
and  20  million  individuals  in  the 
United  SUtes  alone,  relatively  few 
American  women  know  about  this  dis- 
ease. For  that  reason,  by  designating 
"National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week."  we  can  begin  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem.  We  have  within 
our  means  the  ability  to  reduce  the 
pain,  deformity,  disability,  and  cost  as- 
sociated with  osteoporosis.  Let  this 
week  be  the  t>eginning  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  that  will  ultimately 
add  osteoporosis  to  the  list  of  those 
diseases  which  no  longer  are  a  threat 
to  our  society. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  and  I  urge  unani- 
mous passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 285. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows; 

8. J.  Res.  285 
Whereas  15.000.000  to  30.000.000  Individ- 
uals in  the  United  SUtes  are  afflicted  with 
osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  bone  condition: 
Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of 
postmenopauaal  women  in  the  United 
SUtes  develop  oateopcroais: 

Whereas  32  percent  of  women  and  17  per- 
cent of  men  who  live  to  the  age  of  90  will 


likely  suffer  a  hip  fracture  due  primarily  to 
osteoporosis: 

Whereas  more  than  50.000  older  women 
and  many  older  men  die  each  year  In  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  hip  fracture 
complications: 

Whereas  hip  fracture  complications  often 
result  in  loss  of  independence  for  older  per- 
sons: 

Whereas  approximately  16.000.000.000  Is 
expended  annually  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
health  care  costs  relating  to  osteoporosis: 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  associated  with 
the  loss  of  bone  tissue  due  to  lack  of  estro- 
gen and  low  calcium  intake: 

Whereas  the  majority  of  persons  are  un- 
aware of  the  condition  of  osteoporosis:  and 

Whereas  the  best  treatment  for  osteopor- 
osis is  prevention  through  education:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoli>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  11.  1986.  through  May  17.  1986.  Is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Osteoporasis  Aware- 
ness Week  of  1986".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ob.serve  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


YEAR  OF  NEW  SWEDEN 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  289)  to  designate  1988  as  the 
"Year  of  New  Sweden"  and  to  recog- 
nize the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OarciaI. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to 
briefly  explain  what  this  resolution  is 
all  about  and  what  it  means.  This  reso- 
lution pays  tribute  to  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Swedish  ships  which  arrived  In  the 
Delaware  River  Valley  to  establish  a 
new  colony.  It  also  recognizes  the  New 
Sweden  1988  American  Committee, 
which  was  established  to  commemo- 
rate this  anniversary  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Swedish-American  people 
to  this  Nation. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  rea- 
olution.  as  follows; 

8.  J.  Rn.  289 

Whereas  on  or  atwut  March  29.  163».  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  and  Fogel  Ortp.  ships  sent 
by  Sweden  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley,  anchored  off  the 
"Rocks"  on  the  Christina  River  In  what  is 
now  the  SUte  of  Delaware: 

Whereas  the  colony  which  they  estat>- 
llshed— New  Sweden-was  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Swedes  In  North  Amer- 
ica: 

Whereas  Swedish  settlers  were  instrumen- 
tal in  the  founding  of  our  Nation:  John 
Morton  of  Pennsylvania,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  of  Swed- 
ish descent,  as  was  John  Hanson  of  Mary- 
land, who  presided  over  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1781  through  1782: 

Whereas  Swedish  Immigration  to  the 
United  SUtes  consisted  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  people  between  the  late 
1840's  and  the  late  1920's.  who  came  here  to 
seek  a  better  life:  these  settlers  dispersed  to 
all  regions  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  Swedish- 
Americans  to  our  way  of  life  and  our  culture 
have  been  varied  and  many:  their  pioneer- 
ing nature  made  them  leaders  in  many 
fields  including  politics,  business,  education 
and  the  arts; 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  today  there 
are  four  million  two  hundred  thousand 
United  SUtes  citizens  of  Swedish  descent 
living  in  every  SUte  and  involved  In  every 
walk  of  life: 

Whereas  1988  marks  the  three  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  and  Fogel  Ortp  in  North 
America; 

Whereas  a  United  SUtes  committee-New 
Sweden  1988— is  planning  a  series  of  evenU 
and  celebrations  throughout  our  Nation  to 
commemorate  this  anniversary:  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time,  the  follow- 
ing American  cities  and  SUtes  have  New 
Sweden  1988  committees  and  chairs  plan- 
ning local  activities:  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  Wilmington.  Philadelphia,  New 
York  City.  Detroit,  Chicago.  Minneapolis. 
Houston.  Dallas.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francis- 
co. Seattle,  St.  Louis.  New  Jersey.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota.  South  DakoU,  and  western 
Illinois:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
nsentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  1988  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden""  in 
the  United  States.  The  President  U  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  1988  as  the  "Year  of  New 
Sweden""  and  to  invite  and  encourage  the 
Oovemors  of  the  several  SUtes.  the  chief 
officials  of  local  govemmenU  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  participate  in 
the  evenu  and  activities  that  the  New 
Sweden  1988  American  Committee  has 
planned  for  1987  and  1988. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 
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NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  MEDICINE 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  297) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
27.  1986.  as  "National  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  simply  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldin''. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all  well 
aware,  the  major  headline  news  today 
is  the  nuclear  reactor  disaster  in  a 
Soviet  nuclear  plant.  The  incident  is 
highly  tragic  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  any  such  tragedies 
from  hap|}ening  again. 

Unfortunately,  the  accident  has 
heightened  fears  and  anxieties  among 
many  Americans  of  anything  nuclear. 
However,  not  all  things  nuclear  should 
be  looked  upon  with  fears  and  anxi- 
eties. In  a  time  of  world  tension  and 
widespread  anxiety  not  only  over  the 
nuclear  plant  disaster  but  also  over 
nuclear  weapons,  the  power  of  the 
atom  has  been  made  to  serve  a  peace- 
ful purpose  in  nuclear  medicine.  There 
have  been  tremendous  advancements 
made  in  medical  care  as  result  of  nu- 
clear medicine.  The  techniques  of  nu- 
clear medicine  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
scientific  research  activities.  Nuclear 
medicine  has  also  shown  to  be  safe 
and  cost-effective  type  of  medical  care. 

Although  well-reasoned  concerns  are 
Justified,  we  should  not  let  the  acci- 
dent in  Soviet  Union  make  us  lose 
sight  of  the  tremendous  benefits  of 
nuclear  medicine. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  excellent  remarks 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  297 
Whereas  professionals  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear medicine  contribute  significantly   to 
the  diacnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  In 
the  United  Sutes: 


Whereas  nuclear  medicine  Is  a  safe  and 
cost-effective  type  of  medical  care; 

Whereas  the  techniques  of  nuclear  medi- 
cine are  used  to  diagnose  and  treat  many 
different  diseases: 

Whereas  the  techniques  of  nuclear  medi- 
cine are  used  In  a  variety  of  scientific  re- 
search activities:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
value  of  nuclear  medicine  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  professionals  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
medicine:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RestAved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning July  27.  1986.  hereby  is  designated 
"National  Nuclear  Medicine  Week",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  AVIATION  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  569) 
to  designate  May  8.  1986.  as  "Naval 
Aviation  Day."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objections  to  the  legislation 
now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HuTTOl.  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  569.  to  desig- 
nate May  8.  1986.  as  Naval  Aviation 
Day. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  for 
bringing  House  Joint  Resolution  569 
before  the  House  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Joint  Resolution  569  designates 
May  8,  1986  as  Naval  Aviation  Day.  On 
this  day,  naval  aviation  will  be  cele- 
brating its  75th  anniversary.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  main  festivities 
marking  this  important  occasion  will 
be  held  in  Pensacola.  PL.  home  of  the 
Navy's  famous  flight  demonstration 
squadron,  the  Blue  Angels,  and  cradle 
of  naval  aviation.  During  all  of  next 
week,  Pensacola  will  join  the  Navy  in 
hosting  a  series  of  exciting  events 
highlighting  the  achievements  of 
naval  aviation. 


Naval  aviation  has  come  a  long  way 
since  Capt.  Washington  Irving  Cham- 
bers prepared  for  the  requisition  of 
the  Navy's  first  aircraft  in  1911.  Since 
its  inception,  this  program  has  been 
vital  in  the  development  of  aviation 
technology  and  space  exploration. 
Navy  pilots  are  a  strategic  segment  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  naval  aviation 
continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  en- 
suring our  national  security.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  program  and  the 
bravery  of  its  participants  was  illus- 
trated only  recently  in  the  naval  air 
attacks  on  Libya. 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  com- 
memorate the  accomplishments  and 
contributions  that  naval  aviation  has 
made  during  the  past  75  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  courageous  avi- 
ators and  this  forward-looking  pro- 
gram are  deserving  of  proper  commen- 
dation. I  believe  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 569  will  focus  attention  on  the 
outstanding  caliber  of  this  program, 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  once  again 
for  their  support  of  this  measure  com- 
memorating the  diamond  anniversary 
of  naval  aviation. 

D  1625 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  birth- 
place of  naval  aviation  was  in  upstate 
New  York.  At  Hammondsport.  when 
Mr.  Glen  Curtis  flew  the  first  naval  bi- 
plane, it  was  in  a  district  that  was  ad- 
jacent to  mine,  and  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  historic  spot.  I  am 
delighted  that  we  are  recognizing  it  in 
terms  of  naval  aviation  week. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  569 

Whereas  the  official  dale  of  the  founding 
of  United  States  naval  aviation  is  May  8. 
1911.  a  date  on  which  Captain  Washington 
Irving  Chambers,  a  naval  officer  In  charge 
of  naval  aviation,  prepared  the  requisition 
for  the  Navy'.s  first  aircraft; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  aviation  technol- 
ogy and  space  exploration; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  has  contributed 
much  to  military  history  through  iu  partici- 
pation in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts; 

Whereas  naval  aviation  remains  a  vital 
force  In  our  national  security  with  aircraft 
carrier  presence  In  most  oceans  and  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  active,  inventoried  aircraft  at  sea 
and  at  shore  stations; 

Whereas  the  naval  aviation  flight  training 
program  has  trained  more  than  one  hun- 


dred and  thirty-six  thousand  pilots  since 
1930:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate,  on  the  day 
marking  the  seventh-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  naval  aviation,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  world  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  and  ac- 
complishments of  naval  aviation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  8.  1986.  is 
hereby  designated  as  'Naval  Aviation  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ob.ser\e  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engro.ssment  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
t>e  engrossed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OPFERED  BY  MR. 
GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Garcia:  In  the  sixth  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble, strike  "seventh-fifth"  and  Insert 
"seventy-fifth". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia]. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  614,  WORKING 
WOMEN'S  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  House  Joint  Resolution 
614,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  text  and 
the  title. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  Joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEVADA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1985 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 


tion 429  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  439 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3302)  to  designate  certain  national  forest 
lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada  for  inclusion  In 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  to  the  amendment 
made  In  order  by  this  resolution  and  which 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  4642  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections  and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  said 
substitute  shall  be  In  order  except  amend- 
ments printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
prior  to  their  consideration  and  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  as  original  text  by 
this  resolution.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  paiaage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Burton]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whituy], 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  3302,  a  bill  designating 
wilderness  areas  In  the  State  of 
Nevada,  This  bill  has  been  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Although  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  not  acted  on  the  bill,  the 
Chairman  has  asked  me  to  make  clear 
that  we  do  not  object  to  the  rule 
under  which  the  bill  is  being  consid- 


ered. This  action  was  taken  without 
endorsing  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  and  without,  in  any  respect,  waiv- 
ing Jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantive issue  addreited  in  this  or  simi- 
lar bills.  Further,  if  the  provlilons  In 
the  bill  relating  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture should  become  an  Issue  with 
the  Senate,  the  committee  will  request 
representation  In  any  conference  that 
may  be  held. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLCifl  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  429 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3302,  the  Nevada 
Wilderness  Protection  Act  of  1985. 
The  rule  allows  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  H.R.  4642,  as  the 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  S-mlnute  rule.  The 
substitute  shall  t>e  considered  by  title, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
the  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  relating  to  nongermane  amend- 
ments. This  waiver  is  necessary  since 
the  substitute  bill  Is  much  broader  in 
scope  than  H.R.  3302,  as  introduced. 
Further,  clause  S(a)  of  rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  appropriations  In  a 
legislative  measure,  is  waived  against 
the  substitute.  This  waiver  would 
allow  the  transfer  of  previously  appro- 
priated funds  for  use  at  a  national 
monument  to  be  made  available  for 
administration  of  the  new  national 
park  in  the  same  area. 

Any  amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
substitute  may  be  offered  as  long  as  it 
Is  printed  in  the  Conorcssional 
RccoRO  prior  to  its  consideration. 
Under  the  rule,  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit, with  or  without  instructions  is 
provided. 

The  substitute  bill.  H.R.  4642.  would 
designate  11  wilderness  areas  toUllng 
592,000  acres  and  create  a  new  nation- 
al park,  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park  and  Preserve  in  eastern  Nevada. 
This  bill  would  also  release  2.5  million 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  for  other 
uses  according  to  the  standard  release 
language  Included  In  other  wilderness 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  ^ 

a  16S5 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Burton].  There  is  no 
question  about  it;  the  bill  itself  is  con- 
troversial, but  the  rule  is  not. 

So  I  would  recommend  that  we  pass 
the  rule  and  get  down  to  the  business 
of  discussing  the  measure  in  depth  so 
that  we  can  finish  it  this  evening.  The 
administration  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Some  16  members  of  the  committee 
filed  dissenting  views  opposing  the 
bill.  It  affects  one  Member's  district 
considerably,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  VucanovichI. 

The  bill  creates  a  national  park. 
Great  Basin  National  Parle,  out  of  ap- 
proximately 174.000  acreas  of  the 
Humboldt  National  Forest  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  Under  the  rule,  the  bill  can  be 
fully  debated  and  amended.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to  the  1979 
Forest  Service  RARE  II  study  of  road- 
less lands.  Congress  has  added  areas  to 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  in  all  Western  States  except 
Nevada.  The  State  currently  has  only 
one  wilderness  area,  leaving  it  with 
fewer  protected  Federal  lands  than 
any  other  Western  State.  This  legisla- 
tion would  resolve  the  question  of  3.2 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
that  are  now  restricted  in  their  use. 
While  it  preserves  wilderness  areas 
and  creates  a  new  national  park,  H.R. 
4642  would  also  free  desirable  acreage 
for  use  by  planners  and  developers  in 
Nevada. 

As  one  who  was  involved  in  the  Cali- 
fornia wilderness  bill  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  support  this  initiative  to  pre- 
serve the  wild  lands  of  our  Nation  and 
to  resolve  this  question  for  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

I  commend  Mr.  Reid  on  his  hard 
work  to  accomplish  this  goal  for  his 
State  and  I  know  that  future  genera- 
tions will  appreciate  his  efforts,  as 
well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  336.  nays 
74.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1061 

YEAS-336 


Ack^  rm  ftfi 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levlne(CA) 

Akaka 

Edwards  (OK) 

Uplnakl 

Alrxandrr 

EnRlUh 

Uoyd 

Anderson 

Erdrelch 

Long 

Andrrws 

Evans (lA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Evans  (ID 

Lowry(WA) 

Anthony 

Paacell 

Luken 

Applrgatr 

Pawell 

Lundlne 

Ajipin 

Fazio 

MacKay 

Barnard 

FVlRhan 

Manlon 

Bamn 

Pish 

Markey 

BartlPtt 

Fllppo 

Martinez 

Barton 

Plorlo 

MaUui 

Batn 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Brdrll 

FOrd(MI) 

Mazzoll 

Brllcnson 

Pord(TN) 

McCloskpy 

Brnnrtt 

Fowler 

McCurdy 

Brrrutrr 

Prank 

McEwrn 

Brrinan 

Prenzel 

McHugh 

Brvlll 

Frost 

McKeman 

BUwRi 

Puqua 

McKinney 

Borhlrrt 

Garcia 

McMillan 

BOCKS 

Gaydos 

Meyers 

Boland 

Gejdenson 

Mica 

Bon«T(TN) 

Gephardt 

MIkulskI 

Bonior(MI) 

Gibbons 

Miller  (CA) 

BorskI 

Oilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Bosco 

Gllckman 

Miller  (WA) 

Boucher 

Gonzalez 

Mineu 

Boulter 

Goodling 

Mitchell 

Boxer 

Gordon 

Moakley 

Breaux 

Gradlson 

Molinarl 

Brooks 

Gray  (ID 

Mollohan 

Broomfleld 

Gray  (PA) 

Montgomery 

Brown  (CA) 

Green 

Moody 

Brown  (CO) 

Oregt 

Moore 

Broyhlll 

Guartnl 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bruce 

Gunderson 

Mrazek 

Bryant 

Hall  (OH) 

Murphy 

Burton  (CAl 

Hall.  Ralph 

Murtha 

Bustamante 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Byron 

Hartnett 

Natcher 

Campbell 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Carper 

Hawkins 

Nelson 

Can- 

Hayes 

Nowak 

Chandler 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Chapman 

Heftel 

Oakar 

Chappell 

Henry 

Oberstar 

Clay 

Hertel 

Obey 

Clinier 

Hiler 

Olln 

Coats 

Hlllis 

Owens 

Coelho 

Holt 

Ox  ley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Horton 

Panetta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Howard 

Pease 

Collins 

Hoyer 

Penny 

Combest 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Conte 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Price 

Cooper 

Hunter 

Pursell 

Coughlln 

Hutto 

Quillen 

Courier 

Hyde 

Rahall 

Coyne 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Crockett 

Jeffords 

Ray 

Daniel 

Jenkins 

Regula 

Darden 

Johnson 

Reid 

Daschle 

Jones  (NO 

Richardson 

Daub 

Jones  (OK) 

Ridge 

de  la  Oarza 

Kanjorski 

RInaldo 

Dellums 

Kaptur 

Robinson 

Derrick 

Kaslch 

Rodino 

DeWlne 

Kastenmeler 

Ro.- 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Roemrr 

Dicks 

Kennelly 

Rose 

Dlnxell 

Klldee 

Roslenkowski 

DIoGuardI 

Kindness 

Roth 

Dixon 

Kleczka 

Roukema 

Donnelly 

Kolbe 

Rowland  (CT) 

DorcaniND) 

Kolter 

Rowland  (OA> 

Dowdy 

Kostmayrr 

Roybal 

Downey 

LaPalce 

Rudd 

Duncan 

Lantos 

Russo 

Durbin 

Leach  (lA) 

Sabo 

Dwyer 

Leath  (TX) 

Savage 

Dymally 

Lehman  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Dyson 

Lehman  (PL) 

Schneider 

Early 

Leiand 

Schroeder 

EckartiOH) 

Lent 

Schuette 

Eckert(NYl 

Levin  (Ml) 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Stenholm 

Walcmi 

Selberllnt 

Stoke* 

WaUliM 

Senaenbrenner 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Sharp 

Studda 

Weber 

Shelby 

Sundqulit 

Welia 

SikorskI 

Sweeney 

Wheat 

SIslsky 

Swift 

WhItehurM 

Skelton 

Synar 

Whitley 

Slattery 

Tallon 

Whitten 

Slaughter 

Tauke 

Williams 

Smith  (PL) 

Tauzin 

Wllion 

Smith  (lA) 

Taylor 

Wlrth 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wise 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wolf     . 

Smith.  Robert 

Torres 

Wolpe 

(NH) 

Torhcelll 

Wortley 

Snowe 

Towns 

Wright 

Snyder 

Traflcant 

Wyden 

Solans 

Traxler 

Yates 

Spence 

Udall 

Yatron 

Spratt 

Valentine 

Young  (AK) 

St  Germain 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (FD 

Staggers 

Vento 

Young  (MO) 

SUIIIngs 

Visclosky 

Stark 

.  Volkmer 
NAYS-74 

Archer 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Armey 

Ireland 

Porter 

Bentley 

Kramer 

Ritter 

Billrekis 

Lagomarsino 

Rogers 

Bliley 

Latu 

Saxton 

Burton  (IN) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

Lewis  (PL) 

Shaw 

Chappip 

Ughtfoot 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Cobey 

Lott 

Siljander 

Coble 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Craig 

Mack 

Smith,  Denny 

Crane 

Madlgan 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

DavU 

Martin  (ID 

(OR) 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Doman(CA) 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Strang 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Stump 

Fields 

McGrath 

Swindall 

Gallo 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Gekas 

Mon.<>on 

Walker 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Hammerschmidt  NIelson 

Zschau 

Hansen 

Packard 

Hendon 

Parrls 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Atkins 

Foglietta 

Nichols 

AuCoin 

Franklin 

Ortiz 

Badham 

Grot  berg 

Pepper 

Bateman 

Jones  (TN) 

Pickle 

Bonker 

Loeffler 

Roberts 

Carney 

Lujan 

Weaver 

Edgar 

McDade 

Wylie 

Fiedler 

Morrison  (WA) 

'       D  1645 

Messrs.  PARRIS.  NIELSON  of  Utah, 
LEWIS  of  Florida,  and  DAVIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  and  Mrs. 
SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1658 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  429  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3302 

IN  THE  COMMITTn  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  Houae  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3302)  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  lands  In  the  SUte  of 
Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Donncl- 
LY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 


ductng  States  in  the  Nation.  I  must 
say  that  this  is  an  astounding  achieve- 
ment. Although  a  mining  claim  does 
not  confer  any  definitive  property  or 
mining  rights,  such  claims  are  legion 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  West  and 
often  are  an  Indication  of  past  and 
future  mineral  interest.  To  have  a 
measly  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
more  than  36S.0OO  mining  claims  in 
the  State  inside  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness boundaries  is  a  real  tribute  to  the 


Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  f^ofn^^^pnscientlous  work  of  Mr.  Reid. 
Ohio  [Mr.  SeiberlincI  will  be  r^cM-       |:ven  if  this  package  were  signed  into 
nized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gentl^-    law.  Nevada  would  still  have  more  land 


man  from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberlinc]. 

D  1700 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Nevada  wilder- 
ness substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Reid. 
The  gentleman  from  Nevada  knows 
his  State  backward  and  forward  and 
he  has  worked  very  long  and  hard  to 
put  this  package  together.  It  is  a  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  proposal  that 
considers  the  competing  interests  of 
various  public  land  users  in  an  emi- 
nently fair  manner. 

I  have  been  through  a  lot  of  these 
wilderness  debates.  Inevitably,  both 
sides  claim  that  their  proposal  is  the 
balanced  one  and  the  other  side's  pro- 
posal is  the  one  that  is  out  of  whack.  I 
understand  the  difficulty  some  of  my 
colleagues  might  have  in  sorting  out 
these  conflicting  claims.  After  all,  a  lot 
of  numbers  echo  through  the  debate 
and  most  of  them  sound  pretty  good. 

But  in  this  case,  I  think  the  facts 
speak  loudly  and  clearly  for  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Nevada. 
The  size  of  the  bill  is  significantly  re- 
duced from  the  legislation  reported 
out  of  my  own  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  number  of 
acres  reduced  from  the  committee  bill 
are  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Reid  has  taken  that  bill— which 
itself  had  been  carefully  put  together 
over  many  months— and  further  re- 
fined it  by  paring  out  areas  of  real  and 
even  potential  conflict.  If  nothing  else, 
this  says  a  great  deal  about  the  sober, 
serious  approach  Mr.  Reid  has  taken 
toward  this  proposal.  This  is  far.  far 
from  an  environmentalist  wish  list. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  results. 
Nevada  is  an  important  mining  SUte. 
ranking  sixth  among  Western  States 
In  nonfuels  mineral  production  and 
12th  nationally.  Yet  in  nearly  600.000 
acres  of  wilderness  proposed  to  be  des- 
ignated by  this  bill,  there  are  only  334 
mining  claims  covering  less  than  7,000 
acres.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  westerner 
from  one  of  the  leading  mineral-pro- 


fully  available  for  mineral  exploration 
and  development  than  any  other  SUte 
outside  Alaska.  To  suggest  that  these 
small  areas  somehow  hold  the  key  to 
America's  demand  for  minerals  is  to 
stretch  the  facts  if  not  the  imagina- 
tion. 

What  about  some  of  the  other  con- 
flicts we  hear  so  often  in  our  wilder- 
ness debates?  Well,  there  are  no 
planned  timber  sales  so  that  is  not  a 
factor.  Ranching  operations  are  fully 
protected  by  previous  actions  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  ranchers  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  use  motorized  equip- 
ment to  manage  their  allotments  when 
there  is  no  other  practical  alternative. 
This  policy  has  been  enunciated  and 
confirmed  in  committee  report  after 
committee  report  and  is  clearly  laid 
out  in  the  Forest  Service  manual  of 
regulations  that  governs  their  activi- 
ties. In  hearings  before  our  committee, 
no  representative  of  cattlemen  has 
ever  successfully  taken  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  offering  demonstrable  In- 
stance in  which  this  right  has  been 
denied.  In  fact,  in  1983  the  then  head 
of  the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, which  has  had  the  longest  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  the  practical,  on 
the  ground  application  of  this  policy, 
opposed  any  changes,  including  statu- 
tory changes. 

So  in  terms  of  economic  activity,  the 
Reid  substitute  clearly  cannot  be  said 
to  harm  Nevada.  On  the  contrary,  for- 
ward looking  westerners  know  that 
our  region  is  changing  and  changing 
very  rapidly.  We  are  becoming  more 
urban  and  our  economies  based  less 
and  less  on  commodity  production. 
Tourism  and  recreation  are  exploding 
commercial  enterprises  throughout 
the  West  and  Nevada  is  no  exception. 
Nevada,  however,  like  some  other 
areas  of  the  Southwest,  suffers  from 
the  myth  that  it  is  all  dry.  flat  desert, 
that  there  is  nothing  there.  By  finally 
putting  some  wilderness  on  the  map, 
the  Reid  substitute  will  begin  to  ex- 
plode that  myth.  The  areas  to  be  pro- 
tected in  his  legislation  are  among 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
West. 

Arc  Dome  contains  some  20  creeks 
that  support  a  wealth  of  wildlife  in- 
cluding mountain  lion  and  bighorn 
sheep.  The  Ruby  MounUins  are  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  heavily  glaciated 


peaks  with  lush  green  meadows  and 
blue  lakes  that  are  heavily  visited  even 
now.  Mount  Rose  Is  only  minutes  from 
Reno  yet  it  offers  true  wilderness  in  a 
blend  of  Great  Basin  and  High  Sierra 
environmenu.  On  Table  Mountain.  I 
am  told,  you  can  walk  a  dozen  miles 
above  10.000  feet  with  hardly  any 
climbing  and  still  experience  foresu  of 
aspen  trees.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

Let  me  offer  a  brief  word  on  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Great  Basin  Nation- 
al  Park  proposed  in  the  bill.  The  con- 
troversy is  not  over  the  subsUnce  of 
the  proposal,  which  enjoys  rather 
broad  support  in  Nevada,  but  over  the 
procedure  by  which  it  has  come  to  be 
in  this  bill.  In  the  final  analysis,  how- 
ever, the  proposal  has  been  subject  to 
full  hearings,  including  a  hearing  in 
Nevada,  and  extensive  debate  and  con- 
sideration in  the  committee.  It  is  a 
highly  meritorious  proposal  and  de- 
serves the  complete  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset.  I  have  t>een  through  a  lot  of 
these  wilderness  debates  in  the  past.  I 
think  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  Congress 
will  approve  a  wilderness  package  over 
the  objections  of  some  ranchers  and 
miners  and  others  who  Just  don't  like 
the  Idea  of  wilderness.  With  time, 
these  areas  will  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
great  resource  for  the  State  and  some- 
thing all  its  citizens  can  take  real  pride 
in.  And  later,  when  a  proposal  for  a 
new  park  or  a  wilderness  comes  along, 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  will  say 
that  they  like  the  wilderness  or  the 
park  they  already  have  but  they  don't 
want  any  more.  Today  is  the  day  when 
the  House  Joins  with  the  forward-look- 
ing people  of  Nevada  like  Mr.  Reid, 
and  Ukes  a  big  step  toward  helping  to 
protect  a  resource  that  a  few  years 
from  now  most  everyone  in  the  State 
will  say  was  the  right  and  proper  thing 
to  do.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Reid  substitute  and  oppose  all 
weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 

VUCANOVlCHl. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  substitute  language  offered  by  Mr. 
Reid  to  H.R.  3302.  the  Nevada  Wilder- 
ness Protection  Act. 

Nevada's  wilderness  designations  are 
an  extremely  Important  subject  to  the 
people  within  my  district  where.  I  will 
note,  all  the  proposed  wilderness  acre- 
age lies.  These  individuals  no  doubt 
have  expressed  their  concern  for  the 
land  and  Its  preservation  for  the 
future:  however,  at  the  same  time  they 
have  relayed  their  absolute  need  for 
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the  land  and  its  multiple  use  for  their 
very  livelihoods.  With  those  themes  in 
mind  I  introduced  a  conservative  wil- 
derness bill  of  137.000  acres  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Nevadans. 

Mr.  RuD's  newly  introduced  meas- 
ure encompasses  11  areas  totaling 
some  592.400  acres  of  further  restric- 
tive use  of  Nevada's  Federal  lands. 
This  type  of  single  use  or  even  elitist 
use  of  these  lands  is  inconsistent  with 
Nevada's  demand  for  the  preservation 
of  the  multiple-use  concept. 

There  have  been  claims  that  a  minor 
percentage  of  Nevada's  lands  are  being 
designated  as  wilderness.  Please  re- 
member, however,  the  detrimental 
local  impacts  inflicted  upon  many  of 
the  traditional  economic  bases  found 
within  the  State.  On  a  broader  scope, 
these  designations  could  also  affect 
the  United  States  by  limiting  our 
access  to  important  strategic  mineral 
deposits  that  are  critical  to  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  military,  industrial, 
and  civilian  needs  during  times  of  a 
national  emergency  or  other  interna- 
tional economic  or  trade  disruptions 
that  may  threaten  our  ability  to 
secure  these  minerals  from  foreign 
sources. 

Also.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  that  fact  that 
Nevada  is  already  86  percent  federally 
owned.  Our  deliberations  today  ad- 
dress only  the  first  step  toward  wilder- 
ness recommendations  for  my  State. 
The  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  wil- 
derness is  only  the  first  of  many  pro- 
posals and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  has  a  disproportionately 
large  presence  in  the  management  of 
Nevada  lands  should  definitely 
demand  consideration. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  about  1.3  million 
acres  currently  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  in  the 
process  of  studying  their  lands  for  pos- 
sible wilderness  designation.  Pinal  rec- 
ommendations have  not  yet  been 
made,  but  more  than  4.6  million  acres 
are  being  studied  for  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  wilderness  potential. 

With  these  figures  in  mind.  I  believe 
reason  dicutes  that  in  determining 
Nevada's— forest  service— wilderness 
designation  we  should  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Nevadans— for 
my  district— who  will  be  further  re- 
stricted from  the  multiple  uses  of 
their  Federal  lands.  We  cannot  deny 
the  importance  of  examining  the 
whole  picture  when  we  discuss  wilder- 
ness designation  for  any  of  our  Nevada 
lands. 

Beyond  this  federalism  that  I  have 
spoken  about,  let  me  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  continued  multiple 
use  of  our  public  lands  to  the  local 
economies  in  Nevada.  Mining's  share 
of  the  total  assessed  land  value,  and 
consequently  the  local  tax  base,  in 
most  of  Nevada's  rural  counties  is  sig- 


nificant. In  Elsmeralda  County  It  Is 
about  46  percent,  and  Nye  County 
about  34  percent.  Mining  is  also  the 
major  industry  in  many  rural  counties, 
accounting  for  the  bulk  of  available 
employment  and  acting  as  the  driving 
force  for  many  local  economies. 

Mr.  Reid's  inclusion  of  the  areas  of 
Table  Mountain.  Arc  Dome.  Alta  To- 
quima.  and  Quinn  Canyon  all  in  Nye 
County  could  send  crippling  economic 
repercussions  through  Nevada's 
mining  economy.  This  a  price  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Lest  I  have  given  the  impression 
that  only  the  rural  counties  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  Nevada,  let  me  add  that  in 
1984  for  example,  mineral  leases,  rents 
and  royalties  paid  by  the  minerals  in- 
dustry were  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion. Half  of  this  money  is  returned  to 
the  State  and  is  applied  directly  to  the 
distributive  school  fund  which  bene- 
fits schools  throughout  Nevada.  In  ad- 
dition, for  every  person  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  minerals  industry, 
roughly  two  and  one-half  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated in  support  industries,  most  of 
which  are  located  in  the  metropolitian 
areas. 

Additionally,  Nevada's  economy  and 
the  future  of  many  ranchers  is  direct- 
ly linked  to  their  ability  to  graze  their 
cattle  by  lease,  with  as  few  restrictions 
as  possible,  upon  the  Federal  lands. 
Wilderness  areas  and  their  prohibi- 
tions, such  as  the  use  of  motorized  ve- 
hicles and  predator  control,  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  traditional  ranching 
practices  of  Nevada's  cattlemen. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and 
other  outdoor  recreation,  wilderness 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  motorized 
equipment,  campers,  or  even  bicycles, 
and  limits  access  in  areas  that  cover 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  only  to 
those  who  choose  to  travel  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  support  the 
Reid  text  to  H.R.  3302.  His  592.000 
acres  are  excessive  in  conjunction  with 
the  debilitating  restrictions  it  places 
on  Nevadans  who  are  tied  to  the  multi- 
ple use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmaycr]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4642.  the  Nevada  Wilderness  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1986.  as  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Reid  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Nevada 
is  comprised  of  approximately  71  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  and  yet  only  65.000 
acres  are  currently  protected  by  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  small  tract  of  land, 
known  as  the  Jarbidge  Wilderness 
Area  was  created  over  22  years  ago.  In 
fact.  Nevada  is  the  only  Western  State 


that  has  not  designated  any  wilderness 
areas  since  the  1979  Forest  Service 
RARE  II  study.  Unfortunately,  this 
leaves  virtually  all  of  Nevada's  land 
unprotected  from  future  development, 
a  dangerous  precedent  indeed.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  have  learned  from  our 
past  mistakes  and  would  want  to  guard 
against  such  atrocities  as  a  paved  road 
around  Crater  Lake  and  an  18-hole 
golf  course  in  Death  Valley.  If  we  fall 
to  protect  the  natural  resources  of 
Nevada,  we  are  short  changing  our- 
selves and  future  generations. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Mr. 
Reid  would  remedy  this  situation  by 
designating  592.000  pristine  acres  of 
mountain  ranges,  canyons,  forests,  and 
glacier  lakes  and  streams  as  wilder- 
ness. In  addition.  H.R.  4642  proposes 
the  creation  of  Nevada's  first  national 
park— the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
and  Preserve  on  174,000  acres.  This 
area  was  recommended  by  the  Senate 
in  1961  and  has  been  also  recommend- 
ed for  national  park  sUtus  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  This  park  would 
have  as  its  centerpiece  Wheeler  Peak, 
Nevada's  second  highest  mountaintop 
and  would  also  include  the  forests  of 
Aspen  and  the  Lehman  Caves  National 
Monument,  the  largest  limestone  solu- 
tion caves  in  the  West.  To  leave  these 
areas  open  to  development  would  be  a 
crime  and  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
American  people. 

The  "Other"  proposal  which  has  cir- 
culated on  the  subject  on  Nevada  wil- 
derness is  far  too  modest  in  its  pro- 
posed wilderness  acreage  and  would  in 
fact  weaken  the  Wilderness  Act  itself. 
Of  course  I  am  referring  to  the  substi- 
tue  put  forth  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Nevada  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  shortcom- 
ings of  this  proposal  and  support  the 
legislation  offered  by  Mr.  Reid. 

According  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Act  of  1964.  "It  is 
hereby  declared  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness."  Mr.  Reid's  pro- 
posal, which  represents  a  compromise, 
is  dedicated  to  this  goal  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  4642  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  our  wilderness  herit- 
age. 
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Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  3302.  the  Nevada  wilder- 
ness bill,  and,  more  especially,  to  the 
procedures  used  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  the  miracles  that  can  be 
created  in  this  body.  With  deft  sleight 


of  hand,  the  original  H.R.  3302  disap- 
pears and.  right  before  your  eyes,  H.R. 
4642  appears.  And  here  we  are,  miracle 
of  miracles.  It  attained  full  status  9 
days  after  Introduction. 

And  again,  miracle  of  miracles,  it 
achieved  full  growth  by  bypassing  the 
conmilttee  process.  No  hearing,  no 
markup,  no  maturing  process,  simply 
the  blessing  of  the  chairman  and  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  introduced  by  my  good  col- 
league from  Nevada.  Harry  Reid,  ac- 
quires the  legitimacy  and  birth  certifi- 
cate of  H.R.  3302,  which  was  intro- 
duced last  summer  and  debated  in 
committee.  It  comes  to  the  floor  with- 
out going  through  the  committee 
process.  And,  like  Baby  Huey,  my,  how 
you  have  grown,  from  the  136,900 
acres  supported  by  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nevada  delegation,  to  767,000 
acres  in  Baby  Huey— 760.000  acres  of 
wilderness  and  national  park  and  pre- 
serve, an  area  almost  the  size  of  Gla- 
cier National  Park. 

This  was  not  enough.  Baby  Huey 
had  to  include  a  national  park  five 
times  the  size  of  Acadia,  which  this 
very  body  will  consider  next  week. 
Parks  cost  money.  Little  parks  cost  big 
money.  And  big  parks  cost  big,  big 
money. 

I  would  think  that  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  government  would  be  con- 
cerned about  legislation  so  hastily 
brought  to  the  floor  that  it  could 
carry  with  it  heavy  costs  of  liability  re- 
sulting from  drawing  boundaries  that 
may  possibly  include  private  property, 
may  possibly  include  mineral  holdings 
and  mining  claims. 

I  would  think  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  concerned  about  the 
cost  would  wonder  about  adding  a  new 
national  park,  when  the  Park  Service, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  BLM  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  and  give  us 
their  evaluation,  let  alone  testify  at  a 
hearing  before  the  committee  in 
Washington,  DC. 

If  you  are  confused,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. And  I  suspect  attempts  will  be 
made  to  further  confuse  you.  You  will 
be  told  today  that  Baby  Huey.  which 
is  H.R.  4642,  of  course,  that  is  the 
birth  certificate  name,  is  a  great  com- 
promise, it  contains  1 1  new  wilderness 
areas,  a  park,  a  preserve  touling 
767,000  acres. 

How  can  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Reid]  call  it  a  compro- 
mise when  it  is  44.000  acres  more  than 
his  original  bill  and  nearly  600.000 
acres  more  than  the  rest  of  the  delega- 
tion supports? 

One  of  the  speakers  in  support  of 
the  bill  said  all  of  the  people  of 
Nevada  support  It.  If  all  of  the  people 
of  Nevada  support  it,  why  do  the  rest 
of  the  delegation  from  Nevada  oppose 
It? 


During  the  hearings  extensive  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  on  mining  and  mineral 
potential  of  the  areas.  Some  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  to  eliminate 
active  claims.  I  say  some  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  active  claims,  but 
that  does  not  justify  eliminating  and 
locking  up  whole  areas  which  have 
been  found  to  have  extremely  high  In- 
terest and  high  potential. 

To  give  a  few  specific  examples  of 
the  problems  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion, let  me  refer  to  information  pro- 
vided to  us  by  the  Forest  Service.  We 
have  been  told  that  Quinn  Canyon, 
Table  Mountain.  Arc  Dome  and  Alta 
Toquima  have  known  areas  of  high 
mineral  potential  for  gold,  silver,  mo- 
lybdenum, uranium,  lead,  copper,  and 
many  other  strategic  materials  and 
precious  minerals.  Some  of  these  areas 
plus  the  East  Humboldts  and  Mount 
Rose  also  include  fenced  enclosures, 
hardly  a  suitable  consideration  for  wil- 
derness and,  I  might  add,  the  area  also 
includes  check  dams,  loose  rock  struc- 
tures for  sediment  control,  stream  im- 
provement for  fish  habitat,  intensive 
range  improvement,  access  roads  for 
mining  claims  and  private  lands.  All  of 
these  man-made  improvements  dis- 
qualify the  areas  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. 

But  let  me  add  that  some  of  these 
man-made  incursions  into  the  wilder- 
ness areas  or  into  the  potential  wilder- 
ness areas  and  park  area  also  enhance 
and  protect  the  environment.  That  is 
extremely  important  when  we  are  con- 
sidering this  legislation. 

All  of  the  wilderness  areas  proposed 
in  the  various  versions  of  this  bill  are 
in  the  district  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich].  She 
has  done  a  superb  job.  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  listen 
carefully  to  her  views  on  this  bill.  She 
opposes  the  lockup  embodied  in  Baby 
Huey  and  will  t>e  attempting  with  her 
amendments  to  bring  the  bill  back 
down  to  her  original  proposal  which 
was  in  fact  supported  by  the  people  of 
Nevada,  by  the  mere  fact  that  all  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  delegation 
support  it. 

Most  Importantly.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  listen  very  carefully  to 
the  debate  that  she  will  be  offering 
when  she  offers  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  park.  I  completely  agree 
with  her  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  for  consideration  of 
something  as  important  as  creating  a 
new  national  park,  which  the  Park 
Service  itself  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  the  Interior 
Committee  on.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  and  if  her  amendments  fail,  to 
oppose  the  bill  in  its  totality. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
prior  to  yielding  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  working 


with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  and  me  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  to  work  out  this  com- 
promise bill  which  I  think  does  an  out- 
standing Job  of  preserving  the  jewels 
of  the  National  Forest  Service  land  In 
Nevada  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
all  of  the  economic  interests  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  people  do  not 
realize  that  Nevada  is  something  other 
than  a  place  to  set  off  atomic  bombs, 
to  store  nuclear  waste  and  the  bright 
lighu  of  Las  Vegas  and  Reno.  Nevada, 
in  fact,  is  the  most  mountainous  State 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  a 
series  of  beautiful  intersecting  moun- 
tain ranges,  with  snowcapped  moun- 
tains. Eagles,  deer,  antelope,  all  these 
beautiful  animals  are  part  of  Nevada. 
The  size  of  Nevada  is  some  71  million 
acres,  a  large  State.  And  it  is  the  last 
State  to  do  some  work  on  a  wilderness 
bill,  after  some  22  years. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Nevada  presently  is  in 
the  throes  of  trying  to  figure  out  what 
should  be  wilderness,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  here  today.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Nevada  would  have 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  area  in  wil- 
derness if  this  bill  passes,  which  is  in 
contrast  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
Western  United  States. 

For  example,  California  has  5.8  per- 
cent in  wilderness:  Idaho  7.3  percent: 
Arizona  about  3  percent:  Utah  1.5  per- 
cent. Nevada  would  have  less  then  1 
percent  in  wilderness. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Nevada 
has  an  opportunity  to  preserve  these 
areas.  When  this  bill  was  taken  into 
consideration  we  traveled  to  these 
areas.  I  think  it  is  important.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  note  that  out  of  365.045 
mining  claims,  only  334  of  them,  or 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  are  in  all  of 
these  areas  that  we  have  designated. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  trapping  and  other  nonmotor- 
ized  recreation  can  continue  in  these 
areas,  and  we  have  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  interests  of  hunting  in  our 
Great  Basin  National  Park  and  have 
created  a  preserve  where  hunting  can 
continue.  In  fart,  in  the  area  outside 
of  the  preserve,  there  is  very,  very 
little  hunting.  That  is  why  we  set  this 
preserve  area  aside. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  recognize  that  in  a  park  where 
there  is  some  controversy  over  grazing, 
in  that  park  there  are  only  571  cattle 
that  graze  in  the  174.000  acres  and  less 
than  about  2.000  sheep.  I  think  it  is 
also  critical  at  this  time  to  recognize 
that  in  the  area  of  the  park  where 
there  is  some  concern  about  the  wild 
bighorn  sheep  that  are  there,  that  will 
not  be  hunted,  last  year  only  one 
sheep  tag  was  issued.  We  have  kept 
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close  contact  with  Nevada  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  and  they  are  going  to  use  this 
area  as  an  area  for  developing  the 
sheep  and  putting  them  in  other 
areas,  some  of  which  are  in  wilderness. 

There  is  a  need  for  wilderness,  there 
is  a  need  for  Great  Basin  National 
Park.  The  image  of  Nevada  is  some- 
thing more,  as  I  have  indicated,  than  a 
place  for  testing  weapons  and  setting 
off  bombs  and  storing  nuclear  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  is 
passed,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  will  be  about  3  million  acres  that 
will  be  returned  to  multiple  use.  The 
Federal  courts  have  declared  that 
until  the  wilderness  bill  is  acted  upon, 
that  area  will  remain  in  de  facto  wil- 
derness: so  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
lease these  other  areas  to  multiple  u.se. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vewto). 
the  chairman  of  the  Park  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberlinc].  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Sutx;ommittee.  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  trying  to  devel- 
op a  compromise,  a  moderate  bill.  Our 
bill  would  be  the  smallest  wilderness 
in  the  Western  United  States,  by  far. 
and  it  impacts  on  very  few  areas.  We 
have  taken  into  consideration  the 
ranching  and  mining  interests.  The 
ranching  interests  are  grandfathered 
in.  There  is  no  impact  upon  water 
rights,  even  with  the  Colorado  court 
decision  that  only  affects  upstream 
water  users,  and  we  have  none  in  the 
wilderness  forest  lands  that  are  being 
set  aside. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  It  is  important  for  not  only  this 
generation  but  the  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emer- 
son]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  86 
percent  of  Nevada  is  already  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  so  it  is  not 
as  though  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
today  the  Federal  Government's  pres- 
ence in  Nevada  and  its  ability  to  lay  a 
heavy  hand  upon  the  citizens  of 
Nevada  will  not  be  felt.  Understand.  86 
percent  of  Nevada  is  already  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

My  inclination  is  to  support  wilder- 
ness bills  affecting  a  State  where  the 
delegation  of  that  State  has  worked 
the  problem  out.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  within  the  delegation.  You 
work  to  resolve  them.  And  this  hap- 
pens with  a  lot  of  wilderness  bills.  And 
ultimately  the  delegation  agrees  and 


says:  This  is  what  we  of  a  particular 
State  want  to  have  happen  to  our 
SUte. 

But  in  this  case,  three-fourths  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  op- 
poses the  bill.  And  certainly,  most  im- 
portantly, the  gentlewoman  in  whose 
district  this  proposed  wilderness  lies  is 
being  stomped  upon  by  the  process 
here.  This  is  unfair.  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  it  because  I  have 
had  it  happen  to  me.  The  gentlewom- 
an in  whose  district  the  entire  acreage 
of  this  wilderness  lies  is  the  person 
being  disregarded  here,  being  disre- 
garded by  the  process. 

We  are  creating  a  new  national  park 
to  which  the  standard  procedure  has 
not  l>een  adhered.  We  had  a  hearing 
on  it  only  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  full  committee. 

The  Park  Service  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  give  its  input  into  this 
process. 

Let  every  Member  beware  that  what 
is  happening  here  to  Mrs.  Vucanovich 
today  can  also  happen  to  you.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  for  wilderness  when  it 
is  across  the  line  and  in  somebody 
else's  district,  but  wait  till  they  want 
to  put  one  in  your  district  and  you  and 
your  people  do  not  want  it.  Then  you 
will  have  different  feelings  about  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  very, 
very  careful  consideration  today  to  the 
considerations  of  the  gentlelady  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
3302.  the  Nevada  Wilderness  Protection  Act. 

This  bill  would  place  592,000  acres  of  11 
separate  national  forest  areas  in  Nevada 
under  the  restrictions  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  which  will  preclude 
virtually  all  economic  activity  or  development 
from  occumng  on  that  land.  When  we  are 
considerir)g  designating  wilderness  areas.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  recognize  the 
value  of  minerals  and  the  role  of  mining  in  the 
affected  communities. 

While  I  think  it  is  important  that  those  lands 
that  have  been  designated  and  are  managed 
as  official  wilderness  areas  continue  to  t>e 
protected.  I  feel  that  the  door  shouM  remain 
open  in  this  country  to  develop  essential  re- 
sources. We  must  adequately  evaluate  the 
mineral  potential  of  an  area,  before  making  a 
wiklemess  designatnn.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
wilderness  destgnatkjns  per  se— I  think  wikjer- 
ness  areas  are  an  important  natural  resource. 
I  also  think  that  minerals  are  also  a  very  valu- 
able natural  resource  and  we  need  to  balance 
our  need  for  both.  This  bill  doesn't  do  that.  It 
simply  tocks  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  which  may  contain  strategic  mir>eral  re- 
serves. Areas  with  suspected  mineral  reserves 
shouM  not  be  put  off  limits  to  any  devek)p- 
ment  whatsoever. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  future  of  our  strategic  minaral 
base.  Our  national  security,  as  well  as  our 
economic  stat>ility.  relies  upon  a  dependable 
supply  of  strategic  materials.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  ctose  off  areas  that  may  contain 
some  of  our  most  important  minerals,  this 
^4ation  will  continue  to  rely  too  heavily  on  for- 


eign countries  for  our  supply.  Many  of 
foreign  suppliers  have  unstable  politk:al  cli- 
mates ar)d  cannot  always  be  counted  on  to 
provide  us  with  these  materials  at  a  fair  prica, 
or  to  provide  them  at  all.  We  must  be  able  to 
find  and  devek)p  the  natiorwl  resources  that 
are  essential  to  our  national  defense  and  the 
emph)yment  secunty  of  many  in  the  mining  irv 
dustry. 

In  Nevada,  mining  is  a  major  industry  in 
many  rural  counties.  The  local  people  have  a 
deep  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  their  area, 
but  also  are  acutely  aware  of  the  negative 
impact  that  a  wiklerness  designation  means  to 
their  own  economic  futures.  The  area's  resi- 
dents are  worried  that  their  dreams  and  hopes 
for  ecorramic  development  and  more  jobs  may 
be  lost  for  good  in  the  Nevada  wilderness. 
Consen/ation  efforts  shoukj  not  unfairty  impact 
the  lives  and  future  of  those  most  affected  by 
wikjerness  designation,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  actually  live  in  the  affected 
areas.  We  must  fully  consider  the  interests  of 
the  kxal  residents.  The  gentlelady  from 
Nevada  has  told  us  that  the  people  she  was 
elected  to  represent  do  not  want  more  wikler- 
ness. These  people  do  not  want  the  govern- 
ment to  do  more  things  to  them  instead  of 
doing  tfungs  for  tfiem. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  shouk)  respect  the 
wishes  of  these  people  who  want  a  better 
chance  for  their  children  Let's  listen  to  the 
gentlelady  from  Nevada— the  individual  elect- 
ed by  the  people  to  see  that  their  interests 
are  protected  when  a  deciskin  is  made  about 
their  futures.  This  body  has  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  sincere  its  Members  really  are 
when  they  speak  of  wanting  to  provkle  jobs 
for  Amencans,  wantir>g  to  help  people  improve 
their  own  lot  in  life  and  letting  some  people  in 
the  k>cal  areas  have  control  over  their  own 
destinies.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  Mr.  John  Seiber- 
linc, who  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
with  this  bill,  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
substitute,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada,  Mr.  Harry  Reid. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a 
bill  that  is  brought  to  us  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  RARE  II  studies 
that  have  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  this  instance 
there  are  over  3  million  acres  of  land 
that  we  are  starting  the  disposition  of 
today. 

The  fact  is  that  while  it  is  true  that 
86  percent  or  87  percent  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  of  course  public  land- 
Federal  land,  national  land— the  ques- 
tion is  not  how  much  of  the  State  is 
Federal  land  or  national  land,  the 
question  is  how  we  are  going  to 
manage  those  resources  that  we  are 
the  stewards  of,  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  policy  for  today. 


That  Is  the  question  really  that  was 
put  to  us  or  that  we  put  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  come  up  with 
information,  to  do  a  study  on  the 
values  of  this  land,  the  mineral  re- 
sources, the  timber  resources,  the 
wildlife,  and  natural  resources,  so  that 
we  could  make  a  decision. 

What  is  happening  today  is  that 
some  of  the  Members  here  are  trying 
to  walk  away  from  that.  They  do  not 
want  to  face  it.  because  they  are  tough 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made. 

What  happens  in  this  Reid  substi- 
tute is  that  we  make  some  decisioru. 
First  of  all.  in  this  substitute  we  are 
releasing  2'/^  million  acres  of  land 
from  study  protection,  study  status. 
That  is  going  to  be  available  in  the 
public  domain  with  regards  to  the 
Forest  Service:  it  can  l>e  utilized  for 
commercial  development  in  some  in- 
stances, for  grazing,  for  mineral  devel- 
opment, for  all  the  other  purposes 
that,  of  course,  the  good  people  of 
Nevada  depend  upon  in  terms  of  their 
economic  livelihood,  with,  of  course, 
forest  protection  management. 

The  remainder  of  that  land  we  are 
going  to  give  special  status  here  today. 
We  are  going  to  give  almost  600,000 
acres  of  that  land  wilderness  status, 
which  is.  of  course,  very  special  status 
that  restricts  motorized  use.  that  does 
a  variety  of  other  things,  but  recog- 
nizes the  unique  quality  of  that  land 
that  makes  it  necessary  that  it  qualify 
for  that  type  of  protection. 

The  remainder  of  that,  of  course,  is 
going  to  be— or  at  least  part  of  it, 
171,000  acres— we  have  proposed  to 
make  a  park  and  preserve,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  is  the  proposal,  of  course, 
that  I  brought  here. 

I  want  to  point  out  early  on  that  the 
reason  that  we  did  that  is  that  we  had 
a  choice.  Initially  this  acreage— about 
120.000  acres  of  it— was  proposed  for 
wilderness  in  this  measure.  But  the 
idea  was.  what  was  the  proper  designa- 
tion for  this  area?  What  was  the 
proper  designation?  Were  we  going  to 
designate  it  120,000  acres  for  wilder- 
ness in  the  sulKommittee  or  the  full 
committee,  and  then  come  back  at 
some  later  date  and  do  a  park?  I  think 
that  that  would  have  really  misled  the 
people  of  Nevada  as  to  the  best  use  of 
this  particular  resource. 

Since  the  1920's  when  we  created  the 
national  monument  at  Lehman  Caves, 
this  area  has  t>een  considered  and  de- 
bated as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  na- 
tional park.  Frankly,  the  resources  are 
unique.  We  have  had  two  separate 
studies  from  the  Park  Service  that  rec- 
ommend this  area  as  a  national  park. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  up  the  Reid  substitute  and  to 
defeat  the  Vucanovich  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rite  in  support  of  the 
amertdmant  in  the  nature  of  a  subttituta  pro- 
poiad  by  the  gentlaman  from  Nevada. 

I  originally  offered  the  amendment  during 
committaa    conaidaratnn    to    establish    the 


Great  Basin  National  Park  inchnive  of  the 
entire  175,000  aaes  of  the  South  Snake 
Range  currently  administered  by  ttta  Forest 
Service. 

There  is  no  representation  of  the  Great 
Basm  in  the  National  Park  System  today,  and 
this  area,  by  all  accounts  of  the  experts,  is  the 
best  possible  to  be  included  as  a  natk)rtal 
park 

The  Great  Basin  physiographic  region  corv 
sists  of  a  multitude  of  valleys  separated  by  a 
series  of  k>ng,  parallel,  north-south  mountain 
ranges.  The  basin  is  immense  and  includes 
most  of  Nevada,  half  of  Utah,  and  portions  of 
Oregon.  Idaho,  and  California.  Representation 
of  this  large  geographic  and  ecotogical  region 
of  the  West  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
National  Park  System. 

In  1922.  the  Lehman  Caves  National  Monu- 
ment was  established  on  Wheeler  Peak  in  the 
South  Snake  Range.  The  monument  consists 
of  640  acres. 

Since  that  time,  proposals  to  include  part  or 
all  of  this  area  in  the  National  Park  System 
have  been  before  the  Congress  numerous 
times.  Those  proposals  failed,  mostly  because 
there  was  active  mining  under  way.  Well, 
there  are  no  more  active  mines  within  the  pro- 
posed boundary,  so  therefore  this  concern  for 
nonacton  hasn't  any  validity  today. 

There  are  existing  grazing  allotments  witNn 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  park  and  pre- 
serve, and  specific  language  has  been  inckid- 
ed  in  the  bill  that  assures  such  grazing  may 
continue  at  historic  levels.  Nothing  in  tNs  bill 
woukj  alter  these  grazing  altotments.  except 
to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
historic  grazing  levels. 

During  the  fieM  hearing  hekl  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recreatk)n 
in  Ely,  NV,  I  heard  many  local  corKerns  that  a 
national  park  would  limit  deer  hunting  in  the 
area,  i  was  tokj  that  an  average  of  about  150 
deer  are  killed  in  the  South  Snake  Range 
each  year.  I  know  that  hunting  is  an  important 
issue  for  many  people  in  the  West,  and  for 
that  reason  we  made  every  effort  to  identify 
the  summer  and  winter  ranges  of  the  native 
mule  dear  and  include  these  areas  in  the  pro- 
posed preserve  region,  where  hunting  will  be 
permitted. 

This  Reid  amendment  before  us  modifies 
my  original  amendment  in  that  it  places  over 
45.000  acres  m  National  Park  Preserve  so 
that  hunting  can  continue.  Those  45.000  acres 
contain  a  significant  portk>n  of  both  the 
summer  and  winter  ranges  of  the  mule  deer 
herd  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Snake 
Range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  woukl  trans- 
fer about  175,000  acres  of  the  South  Snake 
Range  from  the  Forest  Senrice  jurisdiction  to 
that  of  the  National  Park  Service.  About 
129.000  acres  woukl  be  designated  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park,  and  about  45,000  acres 
woukJ  be  designated  as  the  Graat  Basin  N«- 
tionl  Preserve. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  good  compromise,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentlcy]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minneaota  (Mr. 
Vento],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, is  exactly  right:  WUdemen  desig- 
nation does  in  fact  limit  motorized  ve- 
hicles and.  as  such,  limits  motorlsed 
recreation.  We  know  that  the  area*, 
even  if  it  were  not  wilderness,  would 
receive  the  protection— would  receive 
the  protection— of  the  land-manage- 
ment agencies  through  land-manage- 
ment plans.  So  there  is  no  great  rush 
to  pass  this  piece  of  legislation  in 
order  to  get  a  park,  and  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  grew  up  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  particularly  in  the  dis- 
trict which  is  in  question,  and  who  still 
has  strong  ties  into  the  State,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich], and  to  oppose  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented in  H.R.  3302  and  now  H.R. 
4642. 

I  believe  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  all 
this  acreage  in  question  is  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada, 
and  she  was  never  consulted.  Common 
courtesy  warranted  that  she  should 
have  been  consulted. 

The  majority  of  the  Nevada  delega- 
tion opposed  that  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  clear  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada  sup- 
posedly was  not  consulted  about,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  could  eluci- 
date. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  the  gentlewoman,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  talking  about  the 
park,  but  that  is  up  to  her. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  was  talking  about  the 
park.  The  gentlewoman  from  Nevada 
was  never  consulted  on  it  before  It  was 
created. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Well,  it  has  not 
been  created  yet.  We  are  still  deliber- 
ating It.  The  gentlewoman  obviously 
has  had  every  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Siiuk* 
LINO]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  %yt  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
Nevada  Wildemeis  and  Great  Basin 
National  Park  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
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league,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Rnol.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  know  firsthand  how  very  diffi- 
cult It  is  to  fashion  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise when  working  with  issues  of 
such  great  local  and  national  intensi- 
ty. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
devise  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  bill. 

Some  groups  will  contend  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  too  small  in 
acreage,  while  others  have  said  that 
the  bill  is  too  large.  In  fact,  both  of 
these  arguments  miss  the  point.  Cre- 
ation of  a  new  national  park  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  an  office  calculator. 
Protection  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Nevada  wilderness  cannot  be  achieved 
by  splitting  hairs  on  a  computer  termi- 
nal. Congresman  Reid's  Nevada  Wil- 
derness and  Great  Basin  National 
Park  bill  gives  recognition  and  protec- 
tion to  some  of  the  finest  natural  re- 
sources which  this  country  has  to 
offer— from  Wheeler  Peak,  to  the  for- 
ests of  aspen  and  ancient  bristlecone 
pine,  to  glacier  lakes,  vast  canyons, 
and  high  mountain  peaks. 

The  issue  before  this  House  today  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  conducted  a  field  study  to 
Nevada  last  year  and  conducted  a 
Washington,  DC.  hearing  also  last 
year.  In  October  1985.  I  went  with  the 
Interior  Committee  to  Ely.  NV.  to 
hear  local  community  views  about  the 
proposed  Great  Basin  National  Park— 
a  park  which  was  first  proposed  in 
1924:  a  park  which  was  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  19«1:  and  a  park 
which,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  VEirro]  Just  pointed  out.  has 
twice  been  recommended  for  park 
status  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

As  a  result  of  these  extensive  re- 
views. Congressman  Reid  revised  his 
legislation  and  provided  us  with  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members 
of  this  House  should  know  that  the 
rules  were  played  fairly  and  squarely 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  We 
heard  three  bills  in  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  Nevada  wilder- 
ness: the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling],  which  put  ev- 
erything in  wilderness,  about  1  million 
acres:  the  bill  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucamovich]. 
which  put  almost  nothing  in  wilder- 
ness—I think  about  100.000  acres:  and 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  RbioI.  which  was  a  compromise 
down  the  middle,  putting  slightly  over 
between  500.000  and  600.000  acres  in 
wilderness. 

Also,  on  the  issue  of  Federal  owner- 
ship of  land  in  Nevada,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  does  not  in- 
crease Federal  ownership  of  land  in 
Nevada.  If  Nevada  was  86-percent 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
yesterday.  It  will  be  86-percent  owned 


by  the  Federal  Government  tomorrow. 
We  are  changing  the  management  of  a 
small  portion  of  that  land  by  this  bill, 
not  the  amount  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  national 
news  column  lamented  the  fact  that, 
all  too  often.  Nevada  is  viewed  as  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  United 
States— for  nuclear  waste,  for  nuclear 
testing,  and  other  projects  which  no 
one  else  wants.  The  Reid  Nevada  Wil- 
derness and  Great  Basin  National 
Park  bill  provides  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  rectify  this  unfortunate  and  in- 
accurate portrait  of  Nevada.  Passage 
of  this  bill  establishes  a  new  national 
park  with  qualities  that  are  not  pres- 
ently represented  in  our  national  park 
system,  and  a  new  wilderness  area  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  solitude  for 
the  Nation  and  for  Nevada.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Nevada  Wil- 
derness Protection  Act.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  Nevada  as  a  land  of 
stark  contrasts  and  stunning  natural 
beauty. 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  always  thought  it  was  UUh  that 
was  the  dumping  ground  of  everything 
in  the  West,  but  let  me  Just  say  that 
having  gone  through  a  wilderness  bill 
recently  and  understanding  the  prob- 
lems we  sometimes  get  into,  let  me  say 
that  I  rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
That  dilemma  comes  about  because  of 
the  two  different  opinions  we  basically 
get.  those  of  us  in  the  West  who  have 
most  of  this  ground  in  our  areas. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  people 
say,  'We  spent  a  week  hiking  and 
camping  in  tall  timber  and  clear  lakes, 
and  we  only  saw  three  other  people 
the  whole  time." 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  would 
want  to  destroy  that  mountain  land. 
We  have  got  to  preserve  it  for  our 
grandchildren,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  says  all  the  time. 

Another  person  will  say  that  it  is  po- 
tentially a  storehouse  of  minerals  and 
timber  in  that  area.  Who  knows  what 
other  resources  may  be  there,  and  you 
ought  to  see  the  summer  campers  and 
snowmobiles  in  the  winter.  It  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  close  that  country. 

I  guess  those  of  us  in  the  West  and 
those  who  are  called  westerners  have 
cause  to  wonder  about  the  clear  mis- 
understanding between  those  two  posi- 
tions. What  is  wilderness,  really?  We 
know  that,  in  1964.  Congress  passed 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act  containing 
the  legal  definition  of  wilderness  for 
purposes  of  designating  Federal  lands 
as  wilderness.  Let  me  Just  read  that,  if 
I  may: 


A  wilderness  In  contrast  with  those  other 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  domi- 
nate landscape  Is  hereby  recognized  as  an 
area  where  the  earth  and  Its  community  of 
life  mre  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 

An  &rea  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
mean  In  this  chapter  an  area  of  undevel- 
oped federal  land  remainlnt  In  primeval 
character  and  influence,  without  permanent 
ImprovemenU  of  human  habitation,  which 
Is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve 
Its  natural  condition  and  which  (1)  general- 
ly appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily 
by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnotlceable,  has 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 
primitive  and  unconflned  type  of  recreation: 
has  at  least  5.000  acres  of  land  or  Is  of  suffi- 
cient size  as  to  make  practical  Its  preserva- 
tion and  use  of  an  unimpaired  condition, 
and  (2)  may  also  contain  ecological,  geologi- 
cal and  other  features  of  scientific  and  edu- 
cational and  scenic  and  historical  value. 

When  the  Utah  wilderness  bill  went 
through,  if  I  may  use  that  illustration, 
we  found  proposals  up  to  3.8  million 
acres.  I  personally  went  on  that 
ground  time  and  time  again.  I  person- 
ally have  been  on  that  ground  since  I 
was  a  little  kid,  and  let  me  say  that 
much  of  it  did  not  qualify.  It  had 
county  roads  in  some  of  it.  It  had  res- 
ervoirs in  some  of  it.  It  had  other 
areas. 

How  did  this  get  put  into  it? 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
has  recently  stated  that  some  of  this 
has  areas  in  it  that  are  trammeled  by 
man,  that  has  man's  structures  in  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada:  it  is  time  that  we  went  back 
and  looked  at  those  areas.  Let  us  not 
violate  our  own  legislation. 

I  am  not  one  that  does  not  believe  in 
any  wilderness  or  parks,  but  I  do  say  it 
has  to  be  looked  at  carefully  and  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  go  into 
an  area  that  the  handprint  of  man  is 
noticeably  there. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  in  vio- 
lation of  our  own  laws. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Burton]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  I  commend  Congressman 
Reid  for  an  eloquent  statement  and  an 
excellent  Job,  well  done.  I  hope  we 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Reid  substitute,  last 
July,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
areas  in  Nevada  which  we  now  are  con- 
sidering designating  as  wilderness 
lands.  Having  viewed  firsthand  the 
beauty  and  uniqueness  of  this  land— 
and  having  spoken  with  many  people 
in  the  area  who  would  benefit  from 
the  preservation  of  its  natural  fea- 
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tures— I  strongly  advocate  its  designa- 
tion as  wilderness  area, 

I  also  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
need  to  create  the  Great  Basin  Nation- 
al Park  and  Preserve  as  part  of  this 
legislation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Georgia,  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  In 
Nevada.  I  learned,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  86  percent  of  all  land. 

Accordingly,  the  entire  costs  of  de- 
velopment and  land  acquisition  for 
more  than  one-half  million  acres  will 
not  exceed  81  million.  This  is  a  legisla- 
tive phenomenon  in  itself. 

The  Reid  substitute  will  designate 
592.000  acres  of  wilderness  and  estab- 
lish a  174.000-acre  Great  Basin  Nation- 
al Park  and  Preserve— the  only  nation- 
al park  within  the  State  of  Nevada. 

In  my  home  State.  10  sites  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice—3  of  which  are  in  my  district.  Mil- 
lions of  people  from  all  parts  of  our 
Nation  enjoy  our  State's  national 
parks  each  year,  and  it  seems  only  fit- 
ting that  the  people  of  Nevada  also  be 
able  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the  fa- 
cilities run  by  the  Park  Service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  thousands  of  visi- 
tors from  all  over  the  country,  and 
even  the  world,  will  enjoy  this  unpar- 
alleled scenery. 

Within  the  Great  Basin  Preserve, 
hunting  would  be  permitted  on  45,000 
acres.  Grazing  also  could  continue 
anywhere  within  the  park.  I  under- 
stand that  desert  bighorn  sheep,  deer, 
mountain  lions,  and  golden  eagles 
thrive  in  this  majestic,  pristine  area. 

Originally.  I  advocated  establish- 
ment of  a  wilderness  park  incorporat- 
ing 1.4  million  acres.  I  still  believe  a 
wilderness  area  of  that  scope  would 
provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  region  and  Nation.  How- 
ever, this  compromise  of  592,000  acres 
still  will  preserve  a  wonderful  natural 
resource  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  for  his 
tireless  dedication  to  this  legislation. 
Without  his  efforts,  this  compromise 
could  never  have  been  reached.  He  is  a 
true  friend  of  environmentalists,  but 
realizes  and  respects  the  legitimate 
business  and  agricultural  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  Nevada.  His  states- 
manlike approach  to  this  problem 
serves  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Reid  substitute,  and  against  the 
Vucanovich  amendments— and  give 
the  people  of  Nevada  and  the  Nation  a 
national  park. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Laoo- 
MAasiNOl.  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Parka  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  substitute  amendment  to 
H.R.  3302  before  us  today. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons:  First,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  acreage  is  excessive; 
and  second,  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park  proposal  should  not  be  Included 
in  the  wilderness  bill. 

Although  the  proposed  substitute, 
H.R.  4642,  is  being  widely  promoted  as 
a  compromise,  this  is  hardly  the  case. 
The  substitute  includes  592,000  acres 
of  wilderness  and  a  174.000-acre  na- 
tional park  for  a  total  of  766,000  acres. 
The  original  proposal  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  totaled  723,000 
acres  of  wilderness— a  difference,  I 
might  note,  of  only  a  few  thovisand 
acres.  The  gentlelady  from  Nevada, 
within  whose  district  all  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  and  proposed  national  park 
lie.  continues  to  propose  137.000  acres. 
Therefore,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  substi- 
tute represents  any  type  of  compro- 
mise. Ask  here  if  its  a  compromise. 

Once  again,  the  actual  users  of  the 
land,  who  have  properly  cared  for  and 
managed  the  land  over  the  years,  are 
being  excluded  from  ever  using  it 
again.  Little  or  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  views  of  the  miners,  the 
grazers,  and  the  recreationists.  many 
of  whom  make  their  living  off  of  the 
land.  Obviously,  the  area  has  been 
well-managed  or  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered for  wilderness  designation. 

Many  of  these  same  points  also  hold 
true  for  the  proposed  national  park. 
Many  of  those  who  have  used,  while  at 
the  same  time  protected  the  valuable 
resources  of  the  area,  will  now  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  Hunters  will 
only  be  allowed  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  park  and  miners  will  be  excluded 
altogether.  While  grazing  is  allowed  to 
continue,  one  must  ask  for  how  long? 
Under  what  conditions?  Problems  with 
grazing  in  other  national  park  areas 
have  led  to  many  within  the  Park 
Service  to  conclude  that  gracing  li  an 
incompatible  use. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that 
this  proposal  has  moved  much  too 
quickly.  The  substitute  was  introduced 
only  9  days  ago.  Only  one  field  hear- 
ing was  held  on  the  original  park  pro- 
posal, and  that  was  after  the  bill  had 
been  approved  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Just  because  the  park  proposal 
has  been  around  for  many  years,  is  no 
reason  to  move  hastily.  Time  changes 
many  things.  While  I  believe  a  park 
should  be  created,  there  are  too  many 
questions  that  remain  unanswered, 
and  will  not  be  answered  until  thor- 
ough coruideratlon  of  the  proposal 
takes  place.  I  will  speak  to  this  Issue  In 
greater  detail  at  a  later  time. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleafuet  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  views  of  the 
gentlelady  from  Nevada  and  support 
her  amendmenU  to  reduce  the  bill's 
acreage  and  delete  the  park.  If  they 
are  not  approved.  I  would  strongly 


urge  my  colleagues  to  oppoae  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lkvinb].  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  support  of 
the  Reid  substitute. 

I  have  heard  the  debate  on  this 
House  floor  and  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  living  near  Nevada  my  entire 
life  and  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  over  the  years. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeoiu  places  In  this  country. 
It  is  an  area  of  beauty  that  very  few 
people  I  think  have  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing. 

The  wilderness  proposal  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  proposes  will 
take  a  significant  part,  but  in  fact 
quite  modest  part  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  Less  than  I  percent  of  the 
land  area  in  the  State,  as  I  understand 
it,  about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
land  area  in  the  State,  and  preserve 
that  wilderness  beauty  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  have  a  number  of  friends  in 
Nevada.  I  have  people  that  I  am  regu- 
larly in  touch  with  in  Nevada  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  very  strong  public  senti- 
ment for  this  legislation  and  this  pro- 
posal in  that  beautiful  SUte. 

I  would  like  perhaps  at  least  as  sig- 
nificantly as  anything  else  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Nevada  for 
the  enormously  effective  and  diligent 
work  that  he  has  done  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  attended  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  have 
watched  and  listened  as  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  has  crafted  a  very 
thoughtful  piece  of  legislation,  one 
which  meeu  important  and  legitimate 
needs,  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  body 
owe  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  a 
debt  of  thanks  and  a  debt  of  support. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  so 
many  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior  which  heard  this 
legislation  in  supporting  the  gentle- 
man's proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Reid  substitute. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Stkamo]. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  proposed  Reid 
substitute  to  the  Nevada  wilderness 
bill  on  several  grounds.  One  of  them  is 
the  process. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  elected 
delegates  of  the  Nevada  delegation  has 
expressed  opposition  to  this  particular 
solution.  I  think  that  for  our  commit- 
tee to  override  that  consideration  Is 
trashing  the  process. 

There  Is  a  view  we  have  heard  from 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
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speaking  from  the  cities  of  far-off 
States  that  they  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  I  share  that  view,  but  the 
view  that  we  have  to  have  a  wilderness 
area  to  maintain  the  enjoyment  of 
those  areas  is  fatuous  at  best.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
these  lands.  They  are  public  lands.  We 
have  rules  and  laws  to  prevent  bad  ex- 
ploitation. 

But  I  would  offer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  citizens  of  Nevada  a  caution.  The 
history  and  the  heritage  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  a  great  one  and  it  stems 
not  from  mining  the  pockets  of  gam- 
blers, it  stems  from  their  ability  of 
prudent  management  of  their  minerals 
on  their  mountains,  and  their  moun- 
tains make  up  a  very  low  percentage 
of  the  State. 

I  would  urge  this  body  to  think  seri- 
ously before  trashing  the  process  in 
the  face  of  the  obvious  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  let  me 
say  that  Chairman  Udall.  Chairman 
VdfTO,  and  I.  strongly  support  the 
substitute  that  has  been  put  together 
by  our  colleague  from  Nevada.  Harry 
Rno.  Of  course,  the  Reid  substitute  is 
substantially  smaller.  347.000  acres 
smaller,  than  the  committee  bill;  but 
nevertheless,  it  would  designate  11 
outstanding  Forest  Service  roadless 
areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilder- 
ness and  designate  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  long  proc- 
ess of  study  and  consideration  by  the 
agencies  involved  and  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

Let  me  Just  read  to  my  colleagues  a 
list  of  the  organizations  supporting 
the  Reid  substitute: 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  Sierra  Club. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

The  National  Audubon  Society. 

Governor  Richard  Bryan  of  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  Reno  Gazette-Journal. 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 

The  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

The  Carson  City  Appeal. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Nevada,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
local  organizations  in  the  State. 

So  this  is  a  bill  that  is  for  all  Nevada 
and  for  all  America.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  visited  Nevada  in 
June  of  1985  and  early  July  to  see  for 
ourselves  the  Forest  Service  roadless 
lands  there  and  to  examine  whether 
these  lands  should  be  protected  as  wil- 
derness. We  found  these  mountains  to 
be  a  startling  contrast  to  the  sage- 
brush desert  that  we  commonly  associ- 
ate with  Nevada's  public  lands. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged, since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 


this  House  and  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, to  visit  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  particular  our  magnifi- 
cent public  lands,  and  I  will  say  cate- 
gorically that  these  areas  in  Nevada 
that  are  covered  by  the  Reid  substi- 
tute are  the  match  of  any  lands  in  any 
of  the  48  contiguous  States.  They  are 
absolutely  magnificent.  They  are  full 
of  streams  and  waterfalls  and  snow- 
capped mountains.  They  have  incredi- 
ble views  of  the  surrounding  desert 
areas,  also  very  beautiful.  They  are 
scenically,  ecologically,  scientifically 
and  recreationally  as  important  as  any 
areas  in  the  United  States,  and  once 
they  are  recognized  by  this  designa- 
tion, they  are  going  to  do  wonders  for 
tourism  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  which 
is  already  one  of  our  leading  tourism 
States. 

I  had  previously  visited  Nevada 
many  times,  but  the  visit  to  these 
areas  was  a  real  eye  opener  to  me  and 
to  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, including  Senator  Hecht,  who  was 
also  with  us  on  the  trip. 

The  Reid  amendment  would  protect 
592.000  acres  as  wilderness,  and 
174,000  acres  as  national  park  and 
park  preserve.  This  wilderness  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
so  this  idea  that  somehow  ic  is  going 
to  put  off-limits  huge  sections  of  the 
State  Just  does  not  hold  up,  when  we 
look  at  the  facts. 

Even  with  the  park  and  wilderness 
areas  in  the  bill.  Nevada  would  have 
less  land  in  paries  and  wilderness  than 
any  other  Western  State.  Our  commit- 
tee reported  out  a  bill  that  would  have 
protected  far  more  of  this  land,  but 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada,  Harry  Reid,  persuaded  us  to 
adopt  his  more  modest  package  as  a 
compromise  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  proposals  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
Vdcanovich]. 

The  Reid  substitute,  in  my  view,  is  a 
reasonable  compromise.  It  gives  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  potential  devel- 
opment by  not  including  areas  with 
development  potential.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  certainly  picked  out  the 
best  areas  for  protection.  They  are 
clearly  the  gems  of  Nevada's  wild 
lands. 

Much  was  made  of  grazing,  as 
though  somehow  this  bill  had  an 
impact  on  grazing  in  Nevada.  The 
grazing  guidelines  which  I  worked  out 
in  1980  with  the  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding the  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, are  incorporated  in  this  bill,  as 
they  have  been  in  every  other  wilder- 
ness bill,  and  they  permit  continued 
grazing,  continued  motorized  access, 
continued  fencing,  continued  stock 
ponds,  in  wilderness  areas  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  So  the  grazing  issue  is  a 
nonissue.  I  should  also  say  this  bill 
permits  continued  grazing  in  the  Na- 
tional Park.  True,  it  is  possible  some 
day  that  the  Park  Service  might  want 


to  restrict  grazing  in  the  national 
park.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  can  restrict  graz- 
ing now  in  any  part  of  the  national 
forests. 

Some  people  say  that  there  is  no 
need  to  protect  these  lands:  that  these 
rugged  mountains  will  protect  them- 
selves: and  that  nothing  ever  changes 
in  sleepy,  rural  Nevada.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Nevada  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  States  in 
the  country.  Its  population  increased 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Nation  between  1970  and  1980.  It 
has  five  times  as  many  citizens  today 
as  it  did  in  1950.  Its  wild  lands  are  defi- 
nitely threatened.  Every  year  more  of 
these  lands  are  bulldozed,  chained  or 
dug  up,  even  under  interim  protections 
they  are  now  supposed  to  be  receiving. 

Surely  these  beautiful  mountains 
and  the  opportunity  Nevadans  have  to 
enjoy  them  are  part  of  the  reason  for 
Nevada's  growth.  This  bill  would  pro- 
tect relatively  small  but  significant 
portions  of  these  lands,  and  that  will 
contribute  to  further  balanced  growth 
of  the  State's  economy.  The  Reid  sub- 
stitute is  supported  by  conservation 
groups  across  the  country.  It  Is  a  mod- 
erate fair,  and  important  bill. 

We  need  to  act  now  to  protect  the 
Jewels  of  Nevada's  wild  lands  so  they 
will  still  be  wild  when  future  genera- 
tions want  to  seek  the  solitude  and 
beauty  of  wilderness,  and  that  is  what 
the  Reid  substitute  would  accomplish. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  quick  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

If  this  is  the  right  plan  for  Nevada, 
why  does  only  one-fouth  of  the 
Nevada  delegation  support  it  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Nevada  delega- 
tion oppose  it? 

Back  to  my  point,  earlier  made,  that 
our  history  has  been  that  where  a  del- 
egation is  itself  concerned  and  is  will- 
ing to  talk  and  where  there  is  the 
prospect  of  gaining  some  unanimity 
within  the  delegation,  why  is  that 
process  not  followed? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Is  that  question 
addressed  to  me? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  chairman. 


Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
personally  talked  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  in  an  effort 
to  see  if  we  could  reach  a  compromise 
between  the  very  small  bill  that  the 
delegation,  other  than  Mr.  Riid.  sub- 
mitted and  the  bill  that  the  committee 
reported  out.  and  it  did  not  work  out. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  move  to 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
compromise,  so  we  negotiated  a  com- 
promise with  Mr.  Reid,  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  is. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment  to  my  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  but  I 
would  like  only  at  this  moment  to 
follow  up  with  the  words  of  the  chair- 
man. It  was  something  "I"  could  not 
agree  with  is  what  we  heard  our  chair- 
man Just  say.  So  "I"  worked  out  a 
compromise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "I. "  I  said  'We." 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
used  the  first  person. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Then  I  correct 
myself. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  All  right.  But  what  I 
would  suggest  to  you  by  that  state- 
ment, although  it  has  now  been  cor- 
rected, is  a  mindset.  Members  of  this 
body,  that  has  disserved  the  citizens  of 
public-land  States  in  this  Nation  since 
1964,  a  mindset  that  says,  "We  simply 
know  better  how  to  manage  for  you 
than  you  have  demonstrated  over  the 
last  century  you  know  how  to  manage 
for  yourself." 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues that  wilderness  as  an  issue, 
wilderness  as  a  national  policy  dictat- 
ed by  the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  has 
value.  In  the  mid-1960's  in  Idaho,  if 
you  polled  my  citizens,  they  would  say 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  70  percent  that 
they  supported  wilderness,  that  they 
support  wilderness  classification,  and 
that  they  wanted  to  see  parts  of 
Idaho's  beauty  included  in  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

That  was  1964  and  1965  and  1966. 
Well.  Idaho  got  it.  It  got  3.8  million 
acres  of  wilderness.  Go  back  to  Idaho 
today  and  ask  iu  citizens  if  all  of  that 
beauty  now  locked  up.  inaccessible 
except  to  the  elite  and  the  very  few.  is 
of  value  to  our  SUte.  They  will  say 
that  in  a  national  sense  it  may  be.  that 
in  a  preservation  sense  it  may  be.  but 
in  a  resource  sense  It  no  longer  serves 
our  State.  But  when  you  ask  those 
same  people  today,  two  decades  later, 
what  they  believe  about  wilderness. 
70-plus  percent  of  them  have  consist- 
ently said.  "Idaho  needs  no  more." 
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Why  would  they  respond  that  way? 
In  large  part  because  they  now  know 
what  It  all  means. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CRAIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MarlxmeiI. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
in  the  West  often  protect  our  outdoor 
recreation  with  a  fervor  and  a  Jealousy 
second  to  none.  You  had  wilderness 
designation  In  your  State.  You  have 
had  people  who  sympathized  with  wil- 
derness designation  not  knowing  about 
the  lockup  and  the  potential  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  that  land. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Is 
there  less  access  today  than  there  was 
10  years  ago.  to  the  national  forest 
lands? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  Is  no  question 
that  in  Idaho  today,  the  average  citi- 
zen, be  he  an  Idahoan  or  a  tourist 
coming  into  our  State,  has  less  access, 
less  general  availability  to  the  public 
land  then  we  had  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  wilderness  acU  that  now  desig- 
nate 3.8  million  acres  of  wilderness. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  That  means  less 
recreational  opportunity  for  mom  and 
pop  and  the  guy  with  the  camper  and 
five  kids.  They  caruiot  get  our  there 
and  enjoy  that  wilderness  area.  They 
do  not  have  access  to  prime  recreation- 
al land. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

What  we  have  said  to  the  average 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  very  limited  time  and 
limited  resource  to  enjoy  wilderness 
environments,  the  ones  that  need  the 
campgrounds,  that  can  access  it  with 
the  camper  or  the  camp  trailer,  we  are 
telling  you  that  millions  of  acres  of 
the  American  beauty  Is  now  off  limiU 
to  you. 

You  are  not  the  elite  that  wilderness 
addresses. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  only  make  the  point  that  the  pas- 
sage of  an  all-encompassing  Big  Huey 
bill,  or  Baby  Huey.  but  it  should  be 
Big  Huey,  means  less  opportunity  for 
recreation,  prime  recreational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  average  man  and 
woman  and  family  in  Nevada.  It  means 
that  we  have  trouble  managing  game. 
It  means  trouble  that  we  have  manag- 
ing the  environment. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of 
H.R.  4642  Is  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  S-minute  rule,  in  lieu 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  each  title  is  considered  to  have 
been  read. 

No  amendmenu  to  the  bill  or  to  said 
substitute  are  In  order  except  amend- 
menU  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  prior  to  their  consideration 


and  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 

purposes  of  debate. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  section  I. 
The  text  of  section  1  Is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Repreientattvei   of  the    United   Statei   of 

America  in  Congrei$  auembted. 

HKITION  I.  HiHMrr  Tmjc 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Nevsda  Wll- 
demeM  Protection  Act  of  IM6"". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  Is  as  follows: 

TITLE  1-ADDIT10N8  TO  THE  NATION- 
AL WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 

MKC.  III.  DKMIIi^iATION  OT  WILINCKMRMM  ARKAM. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wll- 
demeu  Act  (16  US.C.  1131-1136),  the  fol- 
lowing lands  In  the  SUte  of  Nevsda  are 
hereby  designated  wilderness,  and.  there- 
fore, as  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tolyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  n^ap  entitled  "Alia  Toqulma 
Wilderness-Proposed  .  dated  April.  1»86. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  AlU  To- 
qulma Wlldemeu. 

(3)  CerUln  lands  In  the  Tolyabe  National 
Forest,  which  compromise  approximately 
one  hundred  fifteen  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Arc 
Dome  Wilderness-Proposed",  dated  April, 
1066.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Arc 
Dome  Wilderness. 

(3)  Certain  lands  In  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Boundary  Peak 
Wilderness-Proposed' .  dated  April.  1986. 
and  which  Rhall  be  known  as  the  Boundary 
Peak  Wilderness. 

(4)  Certain  lands  In  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Eaiit  Humboldis  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed",  dated  April.  1986.  and 
which  shall  be  know,  as  the  East  Humboldu 
Wilderness. 

(5)  Certain  lands  in  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Jarbldge  Wilder- 
ness Additions-Proposed"',  dated  April. 
1986.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in, 
and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Jarbldge  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Uw  88-S77. 

(6)  Certain  lands  In  the  Humboldt  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-two  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Ml.  Morlah  Wll- 
demess-Proposed"",  dated  April.  1986.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt.  Morlah 
Wildrrness. 

(7)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tolyabe  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Rose  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed", dated  April,  1986.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt.  Rose  Wil- 
derness. 

(8)  Certain  land  In  the  Humboldt. National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Qulnn  Canyon 
Wtldemeas-Propoaed".  dated  April.   1988, 
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and  which  shall  be  known  u  the  Quinn  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the       (b)  Rsviiw.— The  SeereUry  of  Agriculture 

Canyon  Wildemen.  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to  Is  directed  to  review  all  policies,  prictloea. 

(9)  Certain  lands  In  the  Humboldt  Nation-  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suiubll-  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Atri- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  ily  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  Nation-  culture  regarding  livestock  gra^ng  In  na- 
seventy-five  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de-  al  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the  tlonal  forest  wilderness  areas  In  Nevada  In 
picted  on  a  map  entitled  -Ruby  Mountains  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re-  order  to  Insure  that  such  policies,  practlcet. 
Wilderness-Proposed",  dated  April.  1986.  quired  to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior  and  regulations  fully  conform  with  and  Im- 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ruby  to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall  plement  the  intent  of  Congress  regarding 
MounUins  Wilderness.  review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans  grazing  In  such  areas  as  such  Intent  Is  ex- 

(10)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National  are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily  pressed  in  this  title 

Forest,     which     comprise     approximately  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every       (c)  Retorts  —Not  later  than  1  year  after 

forty-three  thou.sand  acres,  as  generally  di-  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  at  least  every 

picted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ml.  Charleston  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi-  5  years  thereafter  the  SecreUry  of  Aaricul 

Wilderne.ss-Proposes ".   dated    April     1986.  tions  in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed:  ture  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 

and    which    shall    be    known    as    the    Mt.  <3)  arew  in  the  State  of  Nevada  reviewed  rior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes 

Charleston  Wilderness.  in  such   final  environmental  statement  or  House  of  ReDresentatlves  &nri  t\\f  rnmmit 

(11)  Certain  lands  in  the  Toiyabe  National  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not  desig-  ^^rx  ^ne^^f^Xu^A^nt^T^TSii 
Forest,     which     comprise     approximately  nated  wilderness  upon  enactment  of  this  United  SUtes  Senate  a  reoort  detJiimr  »h» 
ninety-seven   thousand  acres.  a.s  Renerally  Act  shall  be  managed  for  multiple  use  In  ac-  progress  ml^e  by  the  uXJsuS 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled    Table  Mountain  cordance  with  land  management  plans  pur-  Service  In  "rryU  out  the  orovJio™  of 
Wildemess-Propased  .   dated   April.    1986.  suant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Range-  suhM^tions^S  fh? of  thi!«S^t. nn 

and  which  shall   be  known  as  the  Table  land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  s"«»«:"o"» '»»  *"<!<«»)  of  this  section. 

Mountain  Wildemes.s.  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  ***''   "*  "•"""•"TION m  BIKKER zones. 

SK« .  IN.  MAPS  AMI  ii»:.s«  RimoNs.  Management  Act  of  1976;  Provided.  That       Congress  does  not  intend  that  the  deslgna- 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of  such  areas  need  not  be  managed  for  the  i]°"  °f  wilderness  areas   In   the  SUte  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability  for  Nevada  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective  pe- 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  each  wilderness  designation  prior  to  or  during  re-  r'nieters  or  buffer  zones  around  each  wilder- 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  with  vision  of  the  initial  land  management  plans:  "^^s  area.  The  fact  that  nonwildemess  ac- 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  «>  'n  the  event  that  revised  land  manage-  t'vltles  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
fairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Reprc-  tnenl  plans  In  the  SUte  of  Nevada  are  Im-  w'thln   any   wilderness  area  shall   not,   of 
sentatives    and    with    the    Committee    on  plemented   pursuant   to  section   6   of   the  Itsdf.  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to 
Energy    and    Natural    Resources    of    the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  SEf.  i»7.  statc  water  ali^mation  aithority. 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,        As  provided  In  section  4(d)(6)  of  the  Wil- 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except  that  »"d  other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recom-  demess  Act.  nothing  In  this  title  shall  con- 
correction    of    clerical    and    typographical  mended  for  wilderness  designation  need  not  stltute  an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  description  b«  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such  their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation  to  exemption  from  Nevada  water  laws 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and  Prior  to  or  during  revUlon  of  such  plans.  „,.  ...  „._  „,„„  .„„  „,,  _,  ,„  .,_,,„__, 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  »nd  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des-        :           . J_^            ..      ?':!^     .^^.:.. 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart-  ignatlon  shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose  .  ^  Prov'aed  In  secti<)n  4(dK7)  of  the  Wll- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  of  protecting  their  suiUblllty  for  wilderness  «'e">«ss  Act.  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
sw   im.ai»!iiimstratiomiiwim>ernks.s.  designation    as    may    be    required    by    the  "^^IJ*'^!!^."    /f^  I*//'' ^,"i^"L"°",°! "' 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  each  wll-  ^°^^  *"«"  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  sP<"«lbllltles  of  the  State  of  Nevada  with  re- 

derllJis  ir^a  de^SnatS  S  tlfls  Act^Jll  i.  P«'V?"'"f  ^  °'  A'"'*-  ""  '^*"'*«'  ""^  ''''  1^  n  NeiSl    "**  ""^ '"  '*""  "'"""*'  '"" 

administered  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agrlcul-  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  *"" '"  «evaaa. 

ture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "*<*  °^^^^  applicable  law;  and                                The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 

the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig-  '*'  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con-  amendments  to  title  I? 

nated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that  *'^**'  ^"i*  Department  of  Agriculture  shall        if  not.  the  Clerk  Will  designate  title 

any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  ef-  "°^  conduct  any  further  sUtewlde  roadless  jj 

fective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  IT*'    "J'^^'"    ^^    evaluation    of    National        ,j,^    .     .    - ....    ,,  ,         ,-„-_,.. 

deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en-  f •"""'l  System  lands  In  the  SUte  of  Nevada         *  "«  ^^^  °'  ""«  U\SBS  follows. 

actment  of  this  Act  ^°^  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit-        TITLE  II-OREAT  BASIN  NATIONAL 

SKA  m  Wll ni'-R.Nrs.s rfview rostrnss.  ability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder-                    PARK  AND PRESESIVE 

(a)  F,«.Ws.-The  congress  finds"  that-  "',"  ?^'?s7o"°"A!''t2^in  this  section  and  ««•»•'  K^ABtWH-KNT. 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  as  provW^  in T^tiZe  Sf  J^eTorest  !Sd  <*'  ^^  OaoAU-ln  order  to  preserve  for 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review  "a^^e'an?  Rentable  Resources  SSj  '**'  '^"*"^  *"**  Inspiration  of  the  people  a 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II);  and  A«  of  1974    m  amended  ^vthl  NaJten2  rePr«»enUtlve  segment  of  the  Great  Basin 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  iU  own  review  por^l  Manig^m^t  Act  of  1976  the  K  °'  ^^"^  ^^^rn  United  SUtes  possessing 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System  ^/vU  or^'^^Ii?  not  Inchlde  «;  -ifnS  outstanding  resources  and  significant  geo- 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of  mInrtSaolin  logical  and  scenic  values,  there  is  hereby  es- 
the  environmental  impacts  associated  with  (H)  Application  or  Serrinit  Th»  nrovi  tabltehed  the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
''^?l^'""*"°'"°^''"l*'V'^f  sioSsoTthU^UonshalfTli^a^pTyto:  and  Preserve  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 

(b)  DBT«Riiii»ATioi».-On  the  basis  of  such  <  1 ,  National  Forest  Svstem  roadlem  lands  '"^^  ^°  "  ^^^  "park"). 

review,  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  in  the  State  of  Nevada  which  are  Ins  thiun       "*'  ^^  iMciuDiD.-The  park  shall  consUt 

direcU  that-  5  qqq  ^^p,  ,^  ^^^  of  a  national  park  area  of  approximately 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the  (2)  Those  National  Forest  System  roadless  o"«hundred  twenty  nine-thousand  five 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II  areas  or  portions  thereof  in  the  SUte  of  hundred  acres  knd  a  national  preserve  of  ap- 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu-  Nevada  which  were  identified  by  unit  olans  P">«*"»»tely  forty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
ary  1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest  listed  at  the  end  of  this  Daraaranh  which  '*'*<*  "•*"•  *"•'  "  generally  depicted  on 
System  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  such  are  not  designated  as  wilderness  by  this  Ac"  '*>*  "^  entitled  Boundary  Map.  Great 
sutement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  „  .  "^'""""^  ■■  wimemess  oy  mis  ACi.  3^^^,^  National  Park,  Nevada"  numbered 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest  h'"1II,%i  '  ^"'!''^  NA-OB  20.01 1-A  and  dated  Mareh  19M. 
System  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  HumSldl::::::::::::::;:::::::::  K  ST/E  HumboMt  "^he  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest    Toiyabe „ Mt,  Charleston  P"»>llc  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 

System  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada  which     Toiyabe Central  Nevada  tlonal  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 

were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri-  »w.  iss.  ciuzim:  i.n  wii.i>KR.N»MM  arkah.  rior,  and  the  office  of  the  Superintendent, 

culture  in  the  second  roadless  area  review  (a)  Liv^estock  Grazing. -Grazing  of  live-  Ore»t  Basin  National  Park.  Nevada. 

and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands  stock  in  wilderness  areas  established  by  this  HKf.w. AlMii.NiKnuTioN 

referred  to  In  subsection  (d),  that  review  Act,  where  esublished  prior  to  the  date  of       (a)  In  GniiiiAt.-The  Secretary  shall  ad- 

and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  administered  minister  the  park  in  accordance  with  thU 

for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage-  in  accordance  with  section  4(dK4)  of  the  Act  and  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally 

ment  plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Wilderness  Act  and  section  108  of  Public  applicable  to  unlU  of  the  national   park 

Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Law  96-560.  ,y,tem.  Including  the  Act  entiUed    An  Act 
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to  eatabllah  a  National  Park  Servioe,  and  for 
other  purpoMs",  approved  August  36,  1916, 
(39  Stat  SSS:  16  UJS.C,  1-4).  The  Secretary 
shall  protect,  manage,  and  administer  the 
park  In  such  manner  as  to  oonaerve  and  pro- 
tect the  scenery,  the  natural,  geologic,  his- 
toric, and  archaeological  resources  of  the 
park.  Including  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate 
these  qualities  for  future  generations, 

(b)  Humnia  ams  Fishiiio.— Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  na- 
tional preserve  area  of  the  park  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  laws  that  he  may 
designate  aones  where  and  periods  when  no 
hunting  or  fishing  may  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety.  The  Secretary  shall 
permit  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  imder 
his  Jurisdiction  within  the  national  park 
area  of  the  park  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
SUte  of  Nevada,  except  that  he  may  desig- 
nate zones  where  and  periods  when  no  fish- 
ing may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety.  Except  In  emergencies,  any  regula- 
tions prescribing  such  restrictions  relating 
to  himtlng  or  fishing,  shall  be  put  Into 
effect  only  after  consulUtlon  with  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  himtlng  and  fishing  activities. 

(c)  MAMAOoiKifT  Plan.— After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  management  plan  for 
the  park.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  such 
plan  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  within  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  plan  may 
be  amended  from  time  to  time.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  grazing  within  the  park  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  subeect'on  (e). 
The  plan  shall  contain  provisions  providing 
for  the  Lppropriate  management  of  fish  and 
wUdlife  and  permitting  hunting  and  fishing 
within  the  national  preserve  area  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b).  Such  provisions 
shall  be  adopted  only  after  consulUtlon 
with  the  appropriate  SUte  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  hunting  and  fishing  activi- 
ties. 

(d)  WiTRDRAWALS.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing righU.  Federal  lands  within  the  park, 
and  Interests  therein,  are  withdrawn  from 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  and 
from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  from  the 
operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  from  operation  of  the 
Geothermal  Stream  Act  of  1970. 

(e)  Oraziho.— Subject  to  such  llmlUtlons. 
conditions,  or  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Secretary  may  permit  grazing  on 
lands  within  the  park  to  the  same  extent  as 
was  permitted  on  such  lands  as  of  July  1, 
198S. 

(f)  Visitor  Cewtrr.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  visitor  center  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  park. 

SEC.  Ml.  ACQUISmON  OF  LAND. 

(a)  OnraaAL  Authority.— The  Secretary 
may  acquire  land  or  interests  in  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  but  no  such  lands  or  in- 
teresto  therein  may  be  acquired  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

(b)  TRAMsrau  Proh  Othxr  Agknciis.— 
Lands  and  waters,  and  InteresU  therein, 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  park  which  are 


administered  by  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ioe. UB.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
which,  immediately  before  enactment  of 
this  Act.  were  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  Humboldt  National  Forest, 
known  as  the  South  Snake  Range  (Wheeler 
Peak),  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  administered  in  aooordanee 
with  this  Act.  The  boundaries  of  such  na- 
tional forest  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

8BC  SM.  AimiORUATION  OP  APPROPRIATiONg. 

Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (8),  there  are  hereby  authoriied  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Not  more  than  $800,000  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  construction  of  a  visi- 
tor center  within  the  park. 

(2)  Not  more  than  8800,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  other  development 
within  the  park. 

(8)  Not  more  than  $300,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  land  within  the  park. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II? 

Bir.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  a  ty- 
pographi(»a  error  in  the  substitute  in 
title  I. 

Staff  li&s  (»Iled  to  my  attention  the 
fact  that  on  page  3,  line  7,  the  word 
"know"  should  be  changed  to 
"known",  an  obvious  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  correction  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Siibir- 
UNO]  explain  further  his  request? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
page  3,  line  7,  says  "and  which  shall  be 
know  as  the  East  Humboldts  WUder- 
ness,"  and  I  think  for  literacy's  sake, 
we  should  correct  it  so  that  It  reads,  as 
it  is  obviously  intended  to  read,  "and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  East 
Humboldts  WUdemefli." 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that  expla- 
nation, end  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  modification 
ts  agreed  to. 

AimfSIIBIT  OPPBRD  BT  MRS.  Vi;CAlfOVICH 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Vucanovlch: 
On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  all  of  title  II  and 
make  all  technical  and  conforming  numeri- 
cal changes  to  title  I  that  are  necessary. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Vkn.  Vucaii- 
ovicH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutei.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
strike  the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
from  Nevada's  wilderness  bill  because 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  issues  of 
wilderness  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park  demand  separate  and  fair 
consideration.  Each  of  these  issues,  be- 
cause of  their  long-lasting  and  differ- 
ent impacts  on  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, should  rise  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits,  anything  leas  rings  of  crass  dis- 
regard for  the  Nevadans  I  represent. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  support  the  concept  of  a  park  in  a 
separate  bill  and  that  I  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  other 
body  in  creating  a  tailor-made,  Nevad- 
an  national  park  of  approximately 
44,000  acres. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  original 
175,000-acre  national  park/preserve 
proposal,  along  with  all  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas,  lies  within  my 
Second  Congressional  District  of 
Nevada.  I  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  as  their  Representative  to 
serve  in  this  distinguished  body,  and 
as  such  they  have  conveyed  their  sup- 
port for  my  Judgments.  I  believe  that 
It  is  a  poor  state  of  affairs  when  the 
will  of  my  constituents  has  been  ig- 
nored. 

My  concern  for  the  process  involved 
is  directly  linked  to  the  lack  of  realis- 
tic cost  estimates  developed  by  the  Na- 
tioiuJ  Park  Service,  I  have  definite 
reservations  in  embarking  upon  new 
Federal  programs  without  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  impacts  and  po- 
tential costs  involved.  Already  we  are 
seeing  reductions  In  staff,  services  and 
operating  hours  for  our  national 
parks.  These  budget  concerns  are  re- 
verberating throughout  many  of  my 
colleagues'  districts  who  have  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  presence  within 
their  States.  Now  by  virtue  of  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  175.000-acre  nation- 
al park  and  preserve  in  Nevada  we  are 
testing,  once  again,  the  ability  of  the 
dollar  to  stretch  far  too  far. 

Additionally,  we  are  already  facing 
backlogs  of  some  $437  million  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for 
land  acquisition.  A  majority  of  these 
fimcis  are  dedicated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  land  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Again,  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  are  affected. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  expressed 
these  reservations: 

Allow  me  to  quote  Secretary  Hodel: 

As  reflected  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's report,  dated  November  36,  1985.  the 
administration  opposes  the  creation  of  a 
major  new  national  park  within  the  context 
of  this  wlldemeu  legislation. 

Further  review  is  critical  to  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  this  or  any  other 
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part  proposal.  For  example,  we  do  not  know 
the  potential  costs  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
atins  the  area  under  National  Park  Services 
standards;  the  extent  of  existing  private 
rights  under  the  various  acreage  proposed 
for  the  Great  Basin:  nor  the  extent  to 
which  the  area  in  question  would  benefit  or 
lose  from  a  change  in  management.  The 
public  deserves  the  benefit  of  a  thorough 
and  updated  study  of  the  best  future  for 
this  important  natural  resource  area. 

Therefore,  we  support  your  efforts  to 
delete  title  II  from  H.R.  3302  during  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Sincerely,  Donald  Paul  Hodel,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Furthermore,  the  Nevada  State  Mul- 
tiple Use  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Lands,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Gov.  Richard  Bryan,  sent  me  their  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  Wheeler 
Peak  Area  on  April  17,  1986,  and  I 
quote: 

Reconmiendation  #86-2,  addressing  the 
management  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Area,  rec- 
ommends that  a  comprehensive  natural  re- 
source, environmental  and  economic  evalua- 
tion be  prepared  concerning  all  aspects  of 
establishing  a  national  park  or  a  national 
recreation  area,  including  the  preparation 
of  a  development  and  operational  plan  for 
each  alternative,  prepared  by  the  E>epart- 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  if  there  is  a  need 
shown  to  reclassify  the  area  from  its 
present  management  situation,  then  this 
should  be  considered  by  Congress  in  a  bill 
separate  from  other  land  reclassification 
bills  such  as  wilderness.  Also  if  study  shows 
that  a  change  in  reclassification  would  be 
inappropriate,  then  no  action  should  be 
taken. 

That  statement  seems  very  clear  to 
me. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  some 
misrepresentations  that  have  been  so- 
licited concerning  the  views  of  the 
Nevada  State  Legislature's  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

Yes.  the  Great  Basin  Park  is  en- 
dorsed by  them,  but  it  is  recommended 
and  I  quote: 

That  a  separate  bill  be  drafted  and  the 
merits  of  the  park  proposal  to  create  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  in  Nevada  be 
considered  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  land  for  that  purpose. 

Also,  that  the  United  SUtes  National 
Park  Service  be  required  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  detailed  plan  for  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  develop  and  use  the  land  as  a 
national  park. 

These  comments  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

As  you  may  know  this  national  park 
proposal  was  created  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Interior  Committee  with- 
out my  prior  consultation.  At  that 
time  I  voiced  definite  reservations  re- 
garding its  attachment  to  the  wilder- 
ness bill  and  the  lack  of  extensive 
study  undertaken  in  drawing  its  bor- 
ders and  mitigating  impacts  for  nuuiy 
of  the  multiple-use  advocates  in  the 
•area  surroimding  Wheeler  Peak.  My 
'  concerns  were  overridden  and  the  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  Interior 
Committee  1  week  later  without  hear- 
ings being  held  on  the  national  park 


proposal.  Finally,  a  hearing  was  held, 
but  I  will  note  that  that  hearing  oc- 
curred nearly  3  weeks  after  H.R.  3302 
was  reported  from  the  full  Interior 
Committee. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  process  in 
which  the  proposed  park  was  created. 
I  might  add  that  even  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, who  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  man,  voiced  concerns  during 
full  committee  markup  as  to  the  proc- 
ess the  committee  was  following  in 
creating  a  national  park  within  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  creation  of  a  proposed  national 
park  in  my  district  has  no  place  in  a 
wilderness  bill.  Such  a  proposal  de- 
mands separate  consideration  due  to 
the  many  costs  and  impacts  that 
remain  to  be  realized. 

I  would  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  to 
delete  the  proposed  17S,000-acre  na- 
tional park  and  preserve  from  Ne- 
vada's wilderness  bill,  so  that  we  can 
work  on  a  separate,  Nevada-made  na- 
tional park  proposal. 

D  1810 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  Barbaba 
VucANovicH  to  delete  title  II  of  the 
Nevada  Wilderness  Protection  Act  to 
create  the  "Great  Basin  National  Park 
and  Preserve." 

A  brief  description  of  the  proposed 
Great  Basin  National  Park  and  Pre- 
serve is  warranted,  although  it  will  not 
do  Justice  to  this  spectacular  area  lo- 
cated in  eastern  Nevada.  The  Snake 
Range  is  one  of  Nevada's  most  spectac- 
ular mountain  ranges,  exhibiting 
many  unique  characteristics.  Its  di- 
verse terrain  includes  the  13,013-foot 
summit  of  Wheeler  Peak,  the  highest 
mountain  lying  solely  in  Nevada;  for- 
ests of  aspen;  the  world's  largest 
mountain  mahogany  tree,  and  ancient 
bristlecone  pines.  In  fact,  it  was  on 
Wheeler  Peak  that  the  world's  oldest 
living  thing,  a  5,000-year-old  bristle- 
cone  pine,  was  cut  down.  Lehman 
Caves  National  Monument,  one  of  the 
largest  limestone  solution  caves  in  the 
West,  is  located  within  the  Snake  divi- 
sion. Aside  from  the  spectacular  geolo- 
gy, the  South  Snake  Range  is  known 
for  its  diversity  of  life,  including  herds 
of  bighorn  sheep  and  mule  deer.  It's 
worth  noting  that  this  important  phy- 
siographic region,  known  as  the  Great 
Basin,  is  not  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  con- 
tends that  this  issue  "has  moved  and 
changed  too  quickly  for  proper  studies 
to  have  been  undertaken"  on  estab- 
lishing the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
and  Preserve.  To  the  contrary,  this 
issue  has  been  studied  to  death. 

In  1959,  an  Interior  Department 
survey  team  reported: 


The  area  studied  in  the  Snake  Range  con- 
tains scenic  and  scientific  resources  of  na- 
tional significance  suitable  for  national  park 
purposes.  The  advisory  board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments, which  considered  the  scientific 
values  of  the  study  area  in  the  Snake  Range 
on  April  22, 1959,  fotind  the  area  representa- 
tive of  the  numerous  Great  Basin  mountain 
ranges  and  adjudged  it  of  national  signifi- 
cance, suitable  for  preservation  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Further,  President  Johnson  in  a 
message  on  "Natural  Beauty  of  Our 
Country"  sent  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1965,  specifically  asked  for  es- 
tablishment of  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  as  1  of  12  new  such  areas 
for  the  United  States.  In  1973,  the 
Park  Service  initiated  a  study  to  inven- 
tory, and  list  by  priority,  natural  fea- 
tures in  the  Great  Basin  with  poten- 
tial for  nomination  to  the  National 
Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks.  The 
study  was  also  to  recommend  an  area 
that  could  be  added  to  the  National 
Park  System  as  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park.  In  1975  the  completed 
landmark  study  suggested  four  poten- 
tial areas,  including  the  Snake  Range, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
1977.  In  1979  a  further  study  of  the 
region  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
which  indicated  that  the  South  Snake 
Range  was  the  most  representative  of 
the  areas  studied.  Just  last  November, 
National  Park  Service  officials  com- 
mented to  my  office  that  "the  area  is 
eminently  qualified  as  a  national 
park." 

Critics  of  the  proposed  Great  Basin 
National  Park  and  Preserve  mistaken- 
ly point  out  that  this  proposal  is  new. 
More  than  60  years  ago.  Senator  Key 
Pittman  introduced  a  bill  to  create  an 
8.000-acre  Lehman  Caves-Wheeler 
Peak  National  Park.  In  1961.  Senators 
Alan  Bible  and  Howard  Cannon  saw 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  calling  for  a  124.500-acre  Great 
Basin  National  Park. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  residents  of 
White  Pine  County  suggested  to  me 
that  designating  a  national  park  at 
Wheeler  Peak  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble to  area  residents  than  designating 
a  wilderness  area.  A  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  proposal  was  also  dis- 
cussed with  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  House  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee last  October  on  the  desig- 
nation of  National  Forest  Wilderness 
in  Nevada. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  physi- 
cal attributes  of  the  landscape,  there 
would  be  economic  advantages  to  es- 
tablishing the  174.000-acre  Great 
Basin  National  Park  and  Preserve. 
Such  a  park  would  help  boost  and  di- 
versify the  economy  of  White  Pine 
County  and  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  opposition  to  this  park 
has  come  over  the  past  60  years  from 
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Kennecott  Copper,  which  had  a  large 
mine  In  that  area,  which  has  since 
closed.  The  area  is  now  very  depressed; 
the  residents  in  that  area  have 
dropped  to  6.000  from  more  than 
20,000;  unemplojrment  is  still  about  15 
percent. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rno  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  initially 
more  than  $1  million  would  be  author- 
ised to  pay  for  construction  of  a  visi- 
tor's center  and  other  park  develop- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  the  park 
would  serve  500.000  visitors  annually. 
In  terms  of  dollars,  the  economic 
return  could  exceed  $10  million.  Cost 
estimates  on  establishing  the  "Great 
Basin  National  Park  and  Preserve" 
can  be  found  in  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  report  No.  99- 
427. 

What  about  the  "impacts  of  this 
proposal  on  private  inholders.  ranch- 
ers, miners,  hunters,  trappers,  and 
other  multiple-use  advocates?"  I  am 
cognizant  and  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  local  residents  who  depend 
upon  the  South  Snake  Range  for  their 
livelihoods.  My  substitute  prohibits 
the  condemnation  of  private  land— au- 
thority the  Forest  Service  currently 
has.  Valid  existing  mining,  mineral 
leasing,  and  geothermal  rights  are  pro- 
tected. Grazing  in  the  park-preserve 
may  continue  at  historic  levels  permit- 
ted before  July  1.  1985.  My  substitute 
amendment  designates  a  45,000-acre 
park  preserve  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  South  Snake  Range  to  allow 
hunting  and  fishing  to  continue  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  strong  sup- 
port back  home  for  establishing  Ne- 
vada's first  national  park.  California 
has  six;  Utah  five;  Arizona  several; 
there  are  parks  all  around  us,  but  we 
do  not  have  one.  The  Governor  of 
Nevada,  the  Nevada  Legislature's 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  the 
White  Pine  Chamlier  of  Commerce  en- 
dorse the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
and  Preserve.  A  recent  statewide  tele- 
phone survey  by  our  State  parks  divi- 
sion of  2.000  randomly  selected  Neva- 
dans  from  every  county  and  virtually 
every  community  In  the  State  indi- 
cates that  84  percent  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park. 

We  are  not  creating  an  "instant"  na- 
tional park.  The  proposed  Great  Basin 
National  Park  has  been  simmering  60 
years,  has  reached  the  boiling  point, 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  back 
burner  and  savored. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Vucanovich  amendment  to  delete  title 
n  and  support  the  creation  of  the  first 
national  park  established  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  in  more  than  15 
years. 


My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  support 
a  park.  I  think  now  all  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  size  of  the  park.  I  think 
we  should  get  on  with  the  buslneiB  of 
this  House;  defeat  this  amendment. 
pass  this  bill,  and  send  it  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rlae  informally  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  House  an  enrolled  bill. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

VLR.  4603.  An  act  to  authorlM  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  into  additional  oommltments  to  insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


NEVADA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1985 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAPMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
ReioI  for  1  minute. 

D  1820 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  Let  me  be  sure 
that  I  understand  my  neighbor.  It  is 
my  understanding  from  earlier  debate 
that  the  gentleman's  State  has  about 
80-plus  percent  of  the  land  in  public 
ownership. 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  right.  86  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yet  I  am  correct 
that  there  is  not  a  single  national  park 
in  the  great  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  many  great  national 
parks  in  the  West;  just  in  my  district  I 
have  all  or  parts  of  Glacier.  Yellow- 
stone. Yosemite.  Grand  Canyon. 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  others.  And 
many  of  those  have  huge  portions  of 
them  that  are  overcrowded. 

Several  come  to  mind:  Portions  of 
Grand  Canyon,  portions  of  Yellow- 
stone, some  portions  of  Glacier. 

It  would  seem  to  me  there  is  a  signif- 
icant public  demand  in  the  West  for 
vacationing  and  playing  in  areas  that 
have  been  designated  as  national 
parks,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  recognizing  that  fact. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  substitute 
amendment,  introduced  on  April  21  as 
H.R.  4642.  the  Nevada  Wilderness  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1986.  H.R.  4642  desig- 
nates 592,000  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  as  wilderness  and  proposes  the 


creation  of  the  174.000-aere  Great 
Baaln  National  Park  and  Preserve,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  outline  the  events 
during  these  past  several  months 
which  neceatitated  the  Introduction  of 
my  subatltute. 

Last  September,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
3802  to  designate  728,000  acrea  of  na- 
tional forest  land  In  Nevada  as  wilder- 
ness and  release  2.8  million  acres  for 
other  uses.  The  10  acres  included  In 
my  moderate  bill  were  Boundary  Peak. 
Moimt  Charleston,  the  Jarbldge  Addi- 
tions, Mount  Morlah,  Arc  Dome,  East 
Humboldts,  Mount  Rose,  the  Ruby 
Mountains,  Table  Mountain,  and  the 
South  Snake  Range.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  amend- . 
ed  the  bill  to  increase  the  wilderness 
acreage  to  939,000  acres  by  adding  6 
additional  roadless  areas;  Alta  To- 
qulma.  Qulnn  Canyon,  Currant  Motm- 
taln,  the  Schell  Peaks,  and  the  Santa 
Rosas.  Wilderness  designation  for  the 
South  Snake  Range  was  deleted.  In- 
stead the  "Great  Basin  National  Park" 
in  White  Pine  County.  NV.  would  be 
created. 

Nevada  has  only  a  single  wilderness 
area— the  65.000  acres  Jarbidge  Wil- 
derness Area— which  was  designated  in 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  Until  the  wil- 
derness issue  is  resolved  in  Nevada, 
more  than  3.2  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  will  be  administered  as  de 
facto  wilderness.  This  uncertainty  af- 
fects every  proposed  development  ac- 
tivity on  national  forest  roadless  lands 
in  my  State. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  efforts  by 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  wilderness  leg- 
islation have  not  been  successful.  The 
other  members  of  the  Nevada  delega- 
tion have  introduced  legislation  to  des- 
ignate 137.000  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  in  Nevada  as  wilderness.  Ap- 
proximately 3.2  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  Nevada  qualify 
for  wilderness  designation.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  designation  of  only 
137,000  acres  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  "crown  jewels"  of  Nevada. 

There  are  four  areas  which  are  in- 
cluded in  all  Nevada  wilderness  pro- 
posals. They  are  Buimdary  Peak. 
Mount  Charleston,  the  Jarbidge  Addi- 
tions and  Mount  Morlah.  The  pro- 
posed 9,400-acre  Boundary  Peak  Wil- 
derness Area,  located  on  the  Califor- 
nia-Nevada border,  is  the  northern  tip 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  highest 
desert  mountain  range  in  the  United 
States.  This  area  was  recommended 
for  wilderness  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
RARE  II.  There  are  virtually  no  con- 
flicts with  its  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness. 

The  substitute  amendment  would 
designate  43,000  acres  at  Moimt 
Charleston  in  the  Spring  Mountain 
Range  as  wilderness,  reduced  from 
47,000  acres  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  This  recommendation  is  con- 
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sistent  with  the  forthcoming  1986 
draft  forest  plan  and  will  ensure  that 
the  wilderness  wiU  not  affect  the  con- 
tinued safe  operation  of  the  Lee 
Canyon  Ski  Area.  Located  Just  30 
miles  outside  of  Las  Vegas,  this  unique 
area  boasts  stands  of  ponderosa  and 
bristlecone  pine,  as  well  as  various 
plant  and  wildlife  species. 

The  additions  to  the  existing  Jar- 
bidge  WUdemess  Area  total  49,000 
acres,  scaled  down  from  54,000  acres 
proposed  in  H.R.  3302.  Pishing  and 
deer  hunting  are  excellent  and  much 
of  the  State's  existing  outfitting  and 
guiding  business  occurs  in  the  area. 

My  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mends an  82,000-acre  wilderness  at 
Mount  Moriah,  a  reduction  of  6,000 
acres  from  the  acreage  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill,  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  local  ranchers  and  the 
White  Pine  County  Commission. 
Again,  all  Nevada  wilderness  bills,  as 
well  as  the  draft  forest  plan,  recom- 
-  mended  wilderness  designation  for  this 
area. 

Portions  of  Arc  Dome,  located  in 
central  Nevada's  Nye  County,  were 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  RARE  II.  in  the 
1985  draft  Toiyabe  National  Forest 
plan,  and  will  again  be  recommended 
in  the  1986  final  forest  plan.  Indeed, 
Arc  Dome  contains  some  of  Nevada's 
wildest  lands,  inhabited  by  desert  big- 
horn sheep,  mountain  lion,  deer, 
beaver,  raptors,  and  numerous  other 
wildlife  species.  My  substitute  amend- 
ment reduces  the  designated  wilder- 
ness from  146,000  acres  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  115,000  acres. 

Directly  to  the  east  of  Arc  Dome  is 
Alta  Toqulma,  also  referred  to  as 
Mount  Jefferson.  This  area,  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
its  draft  1985  plan,  is  central  Nevada's 
highest  peak  and  is  a  local  landmark. 
John  Muir  confirmed  the  role  of  glaci- 
ation  in  the  Great  Basin  on  Mount 
Jefferson  more  than  100  years  ago.  Ar- 
cheologists  have  recently  discovered 
the  highest  Shoshone  encampment  in 
Nevada  prehistory  just  below  the 
summit.  Because  of  the  area's  signifi- 
cance, my  substitute  amendment  des- 
ignates 39,000  acres  of  wilderness  at 
Mount  Jefferson. 

Also  located  in  the  wonderland  of 
Nye  County  is  Table  Mountain.  As  its 
name  implies,  the  area  is  a  long,  broad, 
flattopped  moimtain,  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  walking,  fishing,  horse- 
back riding,  and  hunting.  Elk,  deer, 
and  moimtain  lion  freely  roam  the 
aspen-domlnated  forests.  My  substi- 
tute amendment  reduces  the  wilder- 
ness area  from  113,000  acres  to  97,000 
acres  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
the  mineral  industry. 

My  substitute  amendment  would  add 
a  27,000-acre  wilderness  area  in  the 
Quinn  Canyon  Range,  an  area  readily 
accessible  to  Las  Vegas  residents.  This 
area   is   rugged,    remote,   and   unex- 


plored. In  fact,  its  highest  peaks 
remain  unnamed.  The  Forest  Service 
recommended  89,000  acres  in  the 
Quinn  Canyon  Range  as  wilderness  in 
RAREIL 

Located  in  Elko  County,  the  Ruby 
Mountains  have  long  been  recognized 
as  a  classic  wilderness  area,  attracting 
wilderness  recreationists  from  across 
the  West.  Because  the  mineral  poten- 
tial of  this  area  is  low,  the  Nevada 
Mining  Association  did  not  object  to 
wilderness  designation  for  the  Rubies. 
The  substitute  amendment  would  des- 
ignate 75,000  acres  as  wilderness  and  is 
compatible  with  the  existir«  heli-ski 
operation. 

A  30,000-acre  wilderness  area  would 
be  designated  in  the  East  Hiunboldts 
of  Elko  County,  a  small  increase  from 
the  proposed  27,000-acre  wilderness 
area  in  my  original  bill.  Local  conser- 
vation groups  as  well  as  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  believe  the  ex- 
panded area  is  necessary  to  protect 
critical  mule  deer  habitat.  Although 
not  reconunended  in  its  1985  draft 
plan,  the  1986  Forest  Service  plan  pro- 
poses a  wilderness  area  in  the  East 
Humboldts  of  approximately  18.000 
acres. 

We  have  another  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect a  wilderness  area  located  next 
door  to  a  growing  metropolitan  area. 
Endorsed  as  a  wUdemess  area  by  the 
Reno  City  Council.  Mount  Rose  lies 
just  a  few  minutes  from  Reno  and  is  a 
popular  destination  for  hikers.  The 
substitute  amendment  recommends  a 
26.000-acre  wilderness  area,  a  reduc- 
tion of  7,000  acres  form  the  committee 
bill.  The  boundaries  were  drawn  to  ac- 
commodate local  skiing  operations  and 
other  recreational  uses  of  the  area. 

The  substitute  amendment  deletes 
three  proposed  wilderness  areas  from 
H.R.  3302,  as  amended.  These  areas 
are  Currant  Mountain  totaling  49,000 
acres:  the  Santa  Rosas  totaling  80,000 
acres:  and  the  Schell  Peaks  totaling 
64,000  acres. 

Like  the  committee  bill,  my  substi- 
tute amendment  deletes  wilderness 
designation  for  the  South  Snake 
Range  in  White  Pine  County  and  in- 
stead creates  the  "Great  Basin  Nation- 
al Park  and  Preserve." 

The  idea  for  designating  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  is  not  new.  In 
1924,  Nevada  Senator  Key  Pittman  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  an  8,000-acre 
Lehman  Caves- Wheeler  Peak  National 
Park.  In  1961,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a 
bill  calling  for  a  124.500-acre  Great 
Basin  National  Park. 

The  Snake  Range  is  one  of  Nevada's 
most  spectacular  mountain  ranges.  Its 
diverse  terrain  includes  the  13.013-foot 
simunit  of  Wheeler  Peak,  the  highest 
mountain  lying  solely  in  Nevada:  for- 
ests of  aspen:  the  world's  largest 
mountain  mahogany  and  ancient  bris- 
tlecone pine.  Lehman  Caves  National 
Monument,  located  within  the  Snake 
Division  and  administered  by  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est limestone  solution  caves  in  the 
West. 

The  200.000-square-mile  area  known 
as  the  Great  Basin  Is  not  represented 
in  the  National  Park  System.  The 
need  for  this  park  not  only  continues 
but  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  physi- 
cal attributes  of  the  landscape,  a  park 
would  help  boost  and  diversify  the 
economy  of  White  Pine  County  and 
the  rest  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  Final- 
ly, the  establisliment  of  the  only  na- 
tional park  in  Nevada  confirms  the 
fact  that  rural  Nevada  is  more  than  a 
desert  wasteland  where  atomic  tests 
are  conducted.  There  are  unique  and 
beautiful  places  in  the  State  that  we 
are  anxious  to  preserve,  protect  and 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  substitute  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  need  to  grant  the 
Snake  Range  special  status  and  still 
aUow  the  use  of  the  land  by  those  who 
depend  upon  it.  Therefore,  grazing  in 
the  park/preserve  may  continue  at 
historic  levels  permitted  before  July  1, 
1985. 

This  area  also  supports  a  good  varie- 
ty of  wildlife  including  mule  deer, 
mountain  lion,  a  newly  established 
population  of  Rocky  Mountain  big- 
horn sheep,  blue  grouse,  cottontail 
rabbit,  several  furbearing  animal  spe- 
cies and  a  large  variety  of  nongame 
wildlife  species.  The  area's  small 
streams  and  two  small  alpine  lakes 
support  a  variety  of  trout  species.  Ap- 
proximately 500  hunters  harvest  about 
170  deer  annually. 

My  amendment  designates  a  45,000- 
acre  park  preserve  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  South  Snake  Range  to 
allow  hunting  and  fishing  to  continue 
in  the  popular  area. 

Critics  of  my  proposal  point  out  that 
86  percent  of  Nevada  is  federally 
owned  and  that  it's  senseless  to  "lock 
up"  these  lands  against  any  other 
uses.  They  further  contend  that  the 
Forest  Service  is  the  first  of  many 
agencies  reviewing  wilderness  and  that 
additional  wilderness  areas  will  re- 
strict the  use  of  Nevada's  land  to  all 
but  a  few  "able-bodied  hikers."  This 
argimient  is  without  merit. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  65.000-acre  Jar- 
bldge  Wilderness  Area  is  the  only  des- 
ignated wilderness  area  in  the  State, 
comprising  0.09  percent  of  Nevada 
lands.  Among  the  Western  States. 
Nevada  ranks  a  last  in  protected  wil- 
derness and  park  land. ' 

If  sui  area  is  designated  wilderness, 
the  area  will  remain  open  for  nonmo- 
torized  recreational  use.  Grazing  can 
also  continue,  as  well  as  mining  on 
patented  or  valid  claims. 

Many  also  believe  that  by  designat- 
ing wilderness,  we  are  destroying  one 
of  Nevada's  major  industries— the 
mining  industry.  The  dean  of  the 
Mackay  School  of  Mines  at  the  Unl- 


veraity  of  Nevada  at  Reno,  estimates 
that  the  total  production  value  of 
Nevada  minerals  by  1990  wlU  average 
$2  billion  per  year.  As  the  son  of  a 
hardrock  miner,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  contribution  of  this  necessary  and 
dynamic  industry  to  Nevada  and  the 
Nation. 

As  of  April  1  of  this  year,  there  were 
365.045  mining  claims  in  Nevada.  In 
the  areas  I  have  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness designation,  there  are  334  mining 
claims— representing  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  total. 

Within  the  Great  Basin  National 
Paiii  and  Preserve  there  are  346 
mlnhig  claims  totaling  7.145  acres:  4.1 
percent  of  the  entire  park  and  pre- 
serve. 

HJl.  4642  also  restates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
emphasising  the  neutrality  of  the  act 
on  the  applicability  of  State  water 
laws.  The  creation  of  "buffer  zones" 
around  wilderness  areas  Is  expressly 
prohibited  under  H.R.  4642. 

Nevadans  are  very  independent  and 
fiercely  protective  of  these  lands.  The 
public  is  denied  access  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  land,  totaling  more  than 
3.5  million  acres,  which  has  been  re- 
served primarily  for  military  bases, 
bombing  and  gunnery  ranges,  and  nu- 
clear testing  activities.  My  moderate 
proposal  to  set  aside  592,000  acres  of 
wilderness  and  174,000  acres  for  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park  for  the 
future  is  a  wise  and  prudent  step. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you  also 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Nevadans  are 
in  favor  of  preserving  these  special 
wild  lands  for  future  generations.  A 
recent  statewide  telephone  survey  of 
2000  randomly  selected  Nevadans  from 
every  county  and  virtually  every  com- 
munity in  the  State  indicates  that  74 
percent  favor  setting  aside  wilderness 
areas,  and  84  percent  favor  the  estab- 
lisliment of  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park. 

Another  important  factor  must  be 
considered.  These  lands  are  currently 
in  "administrative  limbo."  By  adopting 
my  substitute,  2.5  million  acres— or  3 
out  of  every  4  acres— of  potential  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  lands  in 
Nevada  are  released  for  development 
and  other  uses. 

A  quote  by  John  Muir  is  pertinent: 

Thousands  of  nerve-shaken,  overcivUlzed 
people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  going 
to  the  mountains  is  going  home;  that  wilder- 
ness is  a  necessity:  and  that  mountain  parks 
and  reservations  are  useful  not  only  as  foun- 
tains of  timber  and  irrigating  rivers,  but  as 
fountains  of  life. 

In  short,  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
proposal  before  you  today  to  protect 
Nevada's  "crown  jewels"  and  resolve 
the  wilderness  impasse. 

Us.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  issue 
is  entitled  to  separate  consideration 
and  thorough  scrutiny.  The  creation 
of  a  national  park  is  a  significant 
event  and  should  not  be  done  in  a  c\ir- 
sory  manner. 

I  feel  there  are  many  reasons  which 
Justify  the  severance  of  the  park  cre- 
ation from  this  wilderness  legislation 
and  require  its  separate  consideration. 

First  of  all,  the  park  proposal  was 
created  in  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee without  seeking  the  input  or 
consultation  of  Representative  Bar- 
bara VucAMOvicH.  within  whose  dis- 
trict the  park  ariea  lies.  As  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  Mrs.  .Vucahovich  should 
have  been  glveh  the  opportunity  to 
comment  prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
subcommittee.  In  any  event  it  is  the 
feeling  of  Mrs.  Vucahovich  and  others 
that  the  issue  requires  more  debate 
and  study. 

There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions: questions  regarding  impact  and 
uses  as  well  as  costs  of  maintenance 
and  operation.  It  is  important  to  know 
before  it  is  created  what  it  will  take  to 
run  and  adequately  protect  the  park. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Donald  Hodel,  further  review  is  criti- 
cal to  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  this  park  proposal.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  states  that  it  is  imperative 
that  certain  things  be  known  before 
the  park  is  summarily  created:  The  po- 
tential costs  of  operating  the  area 
under  National  Park  Service  stand- 
ards: the  extent  of  existing  private 
rights  under  the  various  acreages  pro- 
posed for  the  area:  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  area  in  question  would  ben- 
efit or  lose  from  a  change  in  manage- 
ment. Wisdom  dictates  that  these 
questions  be  answered  to  insure  the 
best  future  use  of  this  important  re- 
source. 

There  is  also  opposition  to  the  pre- 
mature creation  of  the  park  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a  letter 
to  our  colleague  from  Arizona,  Mo 
Udall.  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment, 
Peter  Myers,  said  that  the  lands  in 
question  are  currently  being  managed 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  a  maimer  that 
provides  wide  public  benefit  and  di- 
verse use.  The  lands  are  being  man- 
aged to  conserve  and  protect  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  archeologlcal  re- 
sources of  the  area.  This  proposed 
action  comes  at  a  time  of  great  budget- 
ary constraints.  The  National  Park 
Service's  budget  is  stretched  tight.  Al- 
ready cutbacks  have  been  made  in  op- 
eration hours,  services  and  park  rang- 
ers on  the  Job.  Also,  the  fund  used  by 
the  Park  Service  for  land  acquisition  is 
facing  a  backlog  of  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

There  are  potential  problems  regard- 
ing environmental  issues.  There  is  a 
conflict  between  current  users  and 
proposed  future  activities  In  the  park 
area.  The  area  in  question  is  presently 


one  of  multiple  uses:  fishing,  hunting, 
graslng,  and  mining  are  activities  en- 
joyed by  the  public  in  this  region.  Ac- 
cording to  the  forest  plan  developed 
for  the  Humboldt  National  Forest,  the 
public  approves  of  current  Forest 
Service  management  and  anticipates 
similar  management  of  this  area  in 
the  future  when  the  fiiuil  plan  is  ap- 
proved. The  potential  for  conflict 
exists  between  those  who  would  prefer 
restricting  some  or  all  of  the  tradition- 
al uses  and  those  who  live  aroimd, 
work  in,  and  enjoy  the  recreational 
facets  of  this  land. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  creation 
of  the  park  is  the  economic  boom 
which  surrounding  areas  would  re- 
ceive. TtUs  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
given'  serious  consideration  and  one 
with  which  I  have  personal  experi- 
ence. When  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  Utah  was  being  proposed  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  areas  were 
ecstatic  with  the  thought  of  a  great 
economic  shot  in  the  arm.  They  envi- 
sioned the  revival  of  depressed  econo- 
mies through  increased  tourist  traffic 
and  tourist  dollars  being  spent  at  their 
motels,  stores,  and  restaurants.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  many  people  there  will 
still  tell  you,  the  reality  was  not  equal 
to  the  dream.  In  the  scene  before  us. 
the  towns  of  Ely.  NV.  and  Delta,  UT— 
which  is  in  my  district— are  very  sup- 
portive of  the  park  creation.  While 
some  people  would  welcome  a  great 
influx  of  people  to  areas  in  and 
around  a  park,  others  see  the  visitors 
as  an  intrusion  on  and  violation  of  the 
land.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
comment  on  which  competing  interest 
is  just,  I  only  want  to  bring  up  the 
point  that  a  national  park  should  not 
always  be  viewed  as  a  panacea  to  all 
economic  ills. 

Certainly  the  attachment  of  a  na- 
tional park  and  preserve  to  the  wilder- 
ness bill  is  something  which  deserves 
special,  separate  attention.  While  the 
creation  of  a  new  national  park  is  cer- 
tainly meritorious,  there  is  substantial 
objection  to  the  idea  by  Congresswom- 
an  Vucahovich.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Hodel.  and  the  Forest  Service  suffi- 
cient to  separate  it  from  consideration 
as  an  attachment  to  this  wilderness 
bill.  Let's  not  create  something  as  im- 
portant as  a  national  park  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  completely  though  out. 

I  am  sure  members  of  the  committee 
have  no  objection  to  the  park.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  that 
parts  of  that  should  be  done,  and  also 
I  agree  with  the  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
look  at  it.  debate  it,  and  look  at  all  the 
ramifications  that  I  have  talked  about 
today. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Vucanovich  amendment  to  remove 
this  park  because  it  just  is  not  true 
that  this  did  not  receive  adequate  at- 
tention. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada,  this  issue  has  been  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  this 
country  for  some  60  years.  The  fact  is 
we  have  gone  through  and  had  stud- 
ies, for  anyone  who  wants  studies,  for 
some  6  years  diulng  the  1970s.  In  fact, 
at  one  point  there  was  a  study  that 
recommended  some  800,000  acres  as 
potential  candidates  for  the  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  the  1970's. 
That  was  refined  out,  and  finally  in 
1979  this  area  was  the  focused  area  for 
the  designation  of  a  new  national 
park. 

So  there  has  been  a  history.  The 
fact  is  in  this  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  the  site  was  visited,  and  I 
was  not  privileged  to  be  in  that  initial 
visit,  that  in  fact  that  issue  was  dis- 
cussed informally  amongst  all  the 
Members.  In  fact,  I  discussed  It  with 
most  of  them  before  they  left,  at  least 
those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
I  was  interested  in  this  particular 
issue,  in  fact,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  and  with  others 
that  were  on  that  trip. 

The  fact  is  we  had  the  first  hearing 
on  this  matter  October  10,  1985,  and  I 
raised  this  paticular  question  at  that 
time. 

Now  I  understand  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  busy,  that  they  have 
other  assignments,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
issue  was  raised  October  10,  1985,  in 
the  hearing  which  is  available  in  the 
record  for  most  of  the  Members  here 
to  look  at. 

I  understand  we  are  all  busy  and  we 
cannot  attend  these  meetings.  I  do  not 
fault  that  particular  matter.  Of 
course,  the  issue  is  that  in  the  designa- 
tion the  reason  that  I  persisted  Is  this 
and  offered  it  as  an  amendment  in  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  is  because 
In  fact  we  were  making  a  recommenda- 
tion in  that  committee  to  designate 
about  120,000  acres  of  this  area  as  wil- 
derness. Now  I  Just  think  that  that 
was  not  the  most  appropriate  designa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  types  of  restric- 
tions that  the  gentleman  and  others 
have  commented  on  here  with  respect 
to  what  was  the  best  use  and  how 
should  we  as  Federal  managers  in  fact 
manage  that  area.  I  think  the  best 
management,  the  best  designation  of 
that  area  was  as  a  national  park  be- 
cause in  that  October  10  hearing  I 
asked  the  Forest  Service  what  they 
were  doing  in  this  area  and  how  they 
were  managing  the  area  and  pointed 
out  to  them  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
resources,  whether  it  was  the  rock  art, 
whether  it  was  the  other  national  for- 
mations there,  the  cutting.  Actually, 


with  the  permission  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  cutting  of  one  of  these 
bristlecone  pines  some  years  ago,  in 
fact,  ironically  for  geologic  study  at 
that  particular  time.  So  this  is  the  way 
the  area  has  been  managed.  The 
Forest  Service  has  created  a  scenic 
area  there.  In  that  scenic  area  they 
have  left  out  the  largest  grove;  the 
largest  grove  of  bristlecone  pine,  an- 
cient trees  in  that  area,  is  left  out  of 
the  scenic  area.  In  other  words,  they 
are  not  affording  this  the  type  of 
status  and  protection  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

So  in  that  hearing  we  went  through 
and  I  was  determined  we  were  going  to 
try  to  resolve  this  issue  with  the 
proper  designation. 

So  when  the  hearing  came  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  the  day  before  I  contacted  the 
various  Members  who  were  most  im- 
mediately interested,  including  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  informed  them  that 
I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
create  the  Great  Basin  National  Park. 

Admittedly  it  would  have  been  pref- 
erable to  do  that  in  a  different  way. 
But  the  subject  matter  between  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and  the 
Parks  Subcommittee  were  closely  re- 
lated. We  have  many  joint  hearings. 
We  consider  many  things  together.  In 
fact,  these  two  subcommittees  were 
merged  prior  to  this  Congress  because 
of  the  closely  related  nature  of  the 
work  that  we  do. 

So  the  fact  is  that  we  in  this  in- 
stance decided  to  go  with  a  better  des- 
ignation, I  think,  and  that  is  the  park 
designation.  After  the  consideration  of 
that  matter  and  the  markup  in  sub- 
committee and  in  full  committee,  in 
which  there  was  a  positive  vote  for 
that  Great  Basin  National  Park,  I  ac- 
ceded to  a  request  from  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
on  my  subcommittee  and  the  gentle- 
woman that  we  go  to  Ely.  NV.  and 
have  a  hearing.  Naturally  that  hearing 
took  place,  as  was  indicated,  after  the 
fact.  But  we  heard  from  some  69  wit- 
nesses. We  attempted  to  explore  and 
to  understand  exactly  what  the  ramifi- 
cations were  with  regard  to  the  cre- 
ation of  this  park,  to  listen  to  the  local 
people  in  that  area.  I  think  we  did  a 
great  job  of  listening  to  their  con- 
cerns. It  was  a  balanced  presentation 
in  terms  of  those  that  favored  and 
those  that  opposed  the  park.  The  fact 
is  I  cannot  settle  that  particular  dif- 
ference. I  respect  the  gentlewoman's 
effort  and  the  support  for  it.  Today, 
everyone  is  saying,  "Well,  we  are  all 
for  the  park  but  this  is  the  wrong  ve- 
hicle." Should  we  revert  back  then  and 
put  100,000  acres  back? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vento 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  VENTO.  Is  there  someone 
coming  back  and  saying,  "Let's  restore 
the  wilderness  in  this  particiilar  in- 
stance as  a  preferable  designation"? 
No,  that  is  not  what  this  amendment 
does.  It  does  not  restore  the  wilder- 
ness, as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee initially.  It  wipes  it  out  completely. 
In  other  words,  it  does  not  provide  any 
designation  for  this  particular  area. 

So  if  that  were  the  intent,  to  in  fact 
address  that  particular  concern,  why 
does  this  not  restore  the  wilderness,  as 
was  in  the  initial  bill,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  it?  But  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know.  So  nobody  here  is  saying. 
"Let's  crucify  the  park  on  the  cross  of 
process."  I  think  that  is  inappropriate. 
The  decision  is  to  make  a  right  desig- 
nation for  these  particular  units,  and 
provide  the  Park  Service  with  the  re- 
sources to  do  it. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  already  a  Park  Service  unit  in 
that  area  that  is  incorporated  into 
this.  Lehman  Caves.  That  has  a  visi- 
tors center,  there  are  campgroimds 
there.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  yes. 
the  Park  Service  wUl  spend  some 
money  if  they  manage  this  particular 
resource.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  Forest  Service  also  has  to  spend 
money  when  it  manages  a  175.000-acre 
resource.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  spend  dol- 
lars. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  think  they  do  it 
properly  or  do  it  right.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  while  you  cut  down  to 
some  extent  the  budget  of  the  Forest 
Service,  you  will  have  to  Increase,  no 
doubt,  the  budget  of  the  Park  Service 
and  provide  some  additional  roads. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
moving  toward  the  right  designation, 
and  this  is  the  right  vehicle.  The  fact 
is,  by  resisting  this  park  in  the  past. 
Congress  has  brought  the  situation  to 
this  particular  point,  where  in  fact  the 
option  is  really  whether  we  want  a  wil- 
derness or  want  the  park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  up  here,  and  I 
urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  first  new  national  park  in 
15  years  in  the  lower  48  at  Wheeler 
Peak. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Just  curious  if 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  would  re- 
spond to  a  question:  The  gentleman 
made  the  point,  quite  a  point,  that  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  did  not  put 


the  ground  back  into  wildness  designa- 
tion and  she  should  have  done  that. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  those  re- 
marks that,  if  the  gentlewoman  was 
amenable  to  doing  that,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  would  then 
withdraw  this  amendment? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  other  words, 
what  the  gentlewoman  does  not  do  is, 
she  does  not  resolve  what  happens  in 
terms  of  this  particular  land.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  resolve  what  occurs. 
I  Just  think  that  that  issue  is  not 
before  us.  What  is  before  us  is  to 
eliminate  this  and  not  deal  with  the 
issue  that  is  before  the  body,  and  that 
is,  what  do  we  do  for  this  land  that 
has  been  studied  for  wilderness?  My 
proposal  is  to  make  it  a  national  park. 
The  proposal  that  the  gentlewoman 
has  offered,  with  all  due  respect,  is  not 
to  do  anything,  not  to  address  that 
particular  question.  I  think  you  have 
to  face  up  to  that  particular  problem. 
I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  and  solve  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Just  briefly. 

Bfr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  is  obvious.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  made  a  very  eloquent 
point,  that  it  did  not  put  it  back  into 
the  area.  She  is  willing  to  do  that 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  this  idea  about  the 
park,  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  a 
lot  of  us  on  the  floor,  and  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  when 
he  said  that. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
not  the  proposition  that  we  have 
before  us.  I  think  that  it  indicates  that 
the  problem  is  not  being  resolved  by 
virtue  of  this  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  move  ahead  and  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  rise  in  support  of  the  Vucan- 
ovich amendment. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada  said  this  Is  an  Issue  that  has 
been  simmering  for  60  years.  That 
may  be  true,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
been  boiling  over  for  60  years. 

We  have  a  situation  where  there  has 
been  one  field  hearing.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  in  Washington  on 
this  particular  park. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  liin.  Vucaitovich].  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman indicated.  Is  not  opposed  to 


a  park  per  se.  The  gentlewoman  does 
have  some  reservations  about  this  par- 
ticular park  and  the  size  of  it.  I  think 
it  would  only  be  congressional  courte- 
sy if  we  were  to  delete  this  provision 
from  the  bill,  have  separate  hearings 
on  It.  and  bring  It  back  in  due  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  opposed  to  this 
provision.  They  feel  that  there  are 
some  other  things  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  is  the  financial  Impact  of 
creating  a  new  park.  There  has  been 
no  discussion  about  that.  The  fact 
that  we  need  to  act  on  the  other  wil- 
derness areas  Is  no  reason  that  we 
have  to  act  on  this  this  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  I  think  that 
if  we  would  support  the  Vucanovich 
amendment  and  go  through  due  proc- 
ess, we  could  probably  come  back  with 
a  national  park  bill  in  this  Congress. 

For  those  reasons,  I  think  we  should 
support  the  Vucanovich  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vucanovich 
amendment  would  tear  the  single  most 
popular  feature  of  this  bill  right  out  of 
the  bill.  The  Great  Basin  National 
Park  is  the  most  popular  feature  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  people  of 
Nevada. 

It  is  a  magnificent  area.  It  fully  de- 
serves protection  as  a  park.  It  has  a 
magniflcant  mountain  rising  over 
13,000  feet,  the  only  permanent  glacier 
in  Nevada,  wonderful  wildlife,  and 
magnificent  scenery.  The  amendment 
would  not  only  take  It  out  of  the  bill, 
but  the  effect  would  be  to  release  this 
land  to  multiple  use.  It  Is  protected 
now  because  of  its  wilderness  study 
status.  With  this  amendment,  it  could 
be  opened  to  logging,  mining,  any  kind 
of  developmental  xise.  I  submit  to  you 
that  is  not  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
with  this  bill. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  has  been  consultation,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  consultation  be- 
tween the  time  the  subcommittee 
adopted  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vkhto]  and 
the  time  the  full  committee  acted,  and 
Indeed  there  was  consxiltatlon  on  this 
issue. 

There  has  also  been  plenty  of  time 
for  consultation  between  the  time  the 
committee  reported  out  the  bill, 
months-long  time  for  ooniultatlon, 
and  the  time  we  are  now  taking  It  up 
on  the  floor.  Yet.  the  majority  was  not 
consulted  before  this  amendment  was 
drafted.  Otherwise,  we  would  have 
pointed  out  that  it  ought  to  at  least 
put  the  area  back  in  wildemeis  or,  at 
the  very  minimum,  not  release  it  to 
multiple  use. 

It  has  been  traditional  when  our 
committee  looked  at  wilderness  areas 
that  we  not  Just  consider  whether  to 
put  them  in  wilderness,  but  that  we 


also  consider  whether  there  was  some 
higher  and  better  use.  and  we  have 
done  this.  For  example,  in  Alaska,  in 
Oregon,  In  Montana,  in  Washington, 
and  in  many  other  States  we  foimd 
that  some  designation  other  than  wil- 
derness was  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate thing  to  do. 

As  I  recall,  we  did  so  in  the  Utah  wil- 
derness bill  as  well,  which  both  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Governor  of  Utah  later  wrote  me  let- 
ters about,  thanking  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  our 
work  in  creating  those  wilderness  and 
other  areas  In  the  State  of  Utah. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  the  subcommittee's  trip  out  to 
Nevada  and  looking  at  the  area  and 
listening  to  the  local  people,  we  con- 
cluded that  a  national  park  was  the 
highest  and  best  use  for  this  area.  We 
also,  as  a  result  of  a  field  hearing  as 
well,  saw  that  there  was  some  concern 
on  the  part  of  ranchers.  Some  600 
head  of  cattle  graze  in  this  area  and 
some  2,000  head  of  sheep.  There  was 
also  concern  on  the  part  of  hunters 
who  hunt  In  this  area.  As  a  result  of 
this,  this  blU  would  designate  45.000 
acres  of  this  area  as  a  park  preserve 
where  hunting  will  continue,  and  we 
preserved  the  right  of  grazing  to  be 
continued  In  the  area. 

Wheeler  Peak  has  long  been  studied 
and  recognized  as  meriting  national 
park  designation.  Legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Great  Basin  National  Park  In 
this  area  was  Introduced  in  1969  by 
Nevada's  entire  delegation.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  1961.  but  failed 
to  pass  the  House. 

The  National  Park  Service  in  1981 
studied  the  area  and  found  that  not 
174.000  acres,  but  more  than  600.000 
acres  qualified  for  national  park 
status.  And  in  1985  and  1986,  of 
course,  we  held  hearings  out  In 
Nevada,  and  field  inspections. 

Last  November.  Park  Service  offi- 
cials stated,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  has  pointed  out,  that  this  area 
Is  "eminently  qualified  to  be  a  nation- 
al park." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Ely. 
NV,  the  nearest  town,  and  Nevada 
Gov.  Richard  Bryan  suppori  this  na- 
tional park  provison.  Twenty-four 
member  groups  of  the  Friends  of 
Nevada  Wilderness,  a  sUtewlde  coali- 
tion of  business,  professional  and  envi- 
ronmental groups,  also  support  the 
designation  of  this  park. 

As  to  the  statement  that  somehow 
this  Is  going  to  cost  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  a  huge  sum 
of   money,    only    900    acres   of   the 

174,000  acres 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unimlmouB  consent,  Mr.  Sum* 
una  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addl> 
tlonal  minute.) 
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Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Bir.  Chairman, 
only  900  acres  of  the  174.000  acres  Is 
not  already  owned  by  the  Federal 
Ctovemment.  I  submit  that  acquiring 
those  inholdlngs  is  hardly  going  to 
break  the  bank  of  the  National  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  F^ind. 

This  park  proposal  is  not  new.  It  is 
not  unique,  except  for  the  uniqueness 
of  this  magnificent  area.  It  has  had 
the  close  scrutiny  and  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  legislative  process. 

Nevada  Is  the  only  Western  State 
which  has  no  national  park.  They 
want  one.  It  is  time  they  had  one.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  support  the  Reid  sub- 
stitute so  that  they  can  get  one. 

ISi.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.        

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  one, 
at  least  what  I  consider,  misconception 
here. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  indicated  that  this  land 
that  is  being  deleted  as  a  park  would 
be  returned  to  multiple  use.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Forest  Service  in  their 
plan  recommends  that  51,700  acres  of 
this  be  wilderness  area.  So  it  is  not 
being  returned  in  the  Forest  Service 
plan  to  multiple  use.  The  core  of  it, 
the  51,700  acres  will  be  maintained  in 
a  de  facto  wilderness  status. 

Second,  those  acres  that  are  re- 
turned to  multiple  use  will  be  in  fact 
protected  by  Forest  Service  plans  and 
by  public  input  over  those  plans. 

Mr.  NIEISON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons. 

Congressman  Basses  and  I  share 
five  national  parks,  which  is  about 
four  too  many  in  my  view.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  have  been  two 
other  areas  asked  for  national  park 
status  this  last  year,  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  and  also  the  San 
Rafael  Swell.  In  those  instances  we 
held  hearings  among  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  areas  and  we  found  clear- 
ly they  did  not  want  to  go  the  national 
park  route,  and  so  we  did  not  recom- 
mend them. 

This  is  doing  this  backward.  They 
had  the  hearing  3  weeks  after  it  had 
come  in  the  committee.  There  were  no 
hearings  in  the  committee  before  the 
bill  was  made. 

Let  me  indicate  a  difference  between 
this  bill  and  the  Utah  wilderness 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  men- 
tioned. We  did  have  good  cooperation. 
The  entire  delegation  and  the  Gover- 
nor agreed.  We  came  with  a  number  a 
little  bit  less  than  the  Forest  Service 


recommended.  It  was  a  very  fine  com- 
promise and  we  were  happy  to  have 
support  for  that  bill.  I  appreciate  the 
work  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  on 
that  bill. 
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This  is,  however.  300.000  acres, 
almost,  over  what  the  Forest  Service 
recommended.  That  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent story,  plus  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
have  a  united  delegation.  The  two 
Senators  and  the  Representative  in 
whose  district  it  would  be  in  are  all  op- 
posed to  this.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  Utah  situation, 
where  the  Governor  and  the  delega- 
tion of  opposite  parties  were  all  to- 
gether on  it  and  where  we  worked  it 
out.  They  have  not  agreed  on  this. 
Any  indication  that  they  have  made 
that  this  is  comparable  to  the  Utah 
wilderness  is  certainly  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  national  park.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  if  they  want  that  area  in  wil- 
derness, go  back  to  the  Reid  additional 
bill  and  put  back  in  the  South  Snake 
part  of  his  bill,  which  they  have  the 
freedom  to  do  since  this  is  an  open 
rule,  and  then  look  at  the  national 
park  on  a  separate  basis  on  its  own.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  much  lietter 
way  to  proceed. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  good 
delMte,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  a  deci- 
sion tonight  on  this  important  matter 
before  us. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  special 
about  this  country  of  ours,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  I  am  most  proud  of,  as 
an  American,  is  that  we  had  this  idea 
100  years  ago  of  a  national  park 
system,  that  we  were  going  to  take  the 
"crown  jewels,"  the  Grand  Canyons, 
the  Yosemites,  and  set  them  aside  and 
set  them  apart  for  not  only  our  enjoy- 
ment but  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations. We  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  very  good  and  very  special 
here  with  this  legislation  tonight.  We 
can  give  Nevada  its  first  national  park. 
We  can  do  it  without  talcing  lands 
away  from  private  ownership.  We  can 
do  it  in  a  way  that  will  accomplish 
what  was  said  here  earlier;  instead  of 
Nevada  lieing  viewed  as  slot  machines 
and  nuclear  tests  and  sagebrush. 
Nevada  will  t>egin  to  come  into  its  own 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  States  in 
the  Nation. 

When  you  drive  home  tonight,  you 
can  say  to  yourselves  that  you  did 
something  for  your  grandchildren  if 
you  adopt  the  Reid  substitute  and 
defeat  the  Vucanovich  amendment.  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  defeat  of  the  Vucanovich 
amendment. 


Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  to  remove 
from  the  pending  bill  a  provision  to 
designate  the  Great  Basin  National 
Park  in  her  district. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  this  body  for  Members  to  respect 
whenever  possible  the  prerogatives  of 
colleagues  where  their  own  districts 
are  concerned.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  person  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  a  given  district  is  likely  to 
be  most  knowledgeable  about  matters 
affecting  that  district  and  in  the  best 
position  to  offer  advice  to  the  rest  of 
us. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  and  the 
amendment  currently  pending,  affect 
only  one  congressional  district  and  one 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  listened 
to  the  comments  of  the  gentlelady 
who  very  capably  represents  that  dis- 
trict, and  I,  for  one,  respect  her  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  the  best  approach 
for  the  House  to  take.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  Great  Basin  National  Park  pro- 
vision was  tacked  on  to  the  Nevada 
wilderness  bill  as  an  afterthought.  Not 
until  after  the  bill  was  already  report- 
ed out  of  the  Interior  Committee  did 
the  proponents  of  this  proposal  bother 
to  hold  a  hearing  in  an  attempt  to  le- 
gitimize their  abuse  of  the  legislative 
process. 

This  park  provision  has  no  place  in 
this  bill.  It  has  not  received  the 
normal  consideration  afforded  most 
legislative  proposals,  and  it  should  be 
considered  and  voted  upon  as  a  sepa- 
rate matter  after  the  public  has  had 
the  usual  opportunity  to  review  it. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
to  delete  the  park  provision  from  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  here  for 
most  of  the  afternoon  and  I  have 
waited  to  participate  in  this  debate.  I 
recognize  that  some  of  my  favorite  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  been  calling 
for  a  vote  and  would  prefer  I  not  talk. 
so  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  ask  myself:  Why  do  I  stay  here  and 
talk  about  something  that  is  way  off 
in  Nevada,  in  a  State  that  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  privilege  of  visiting? 

I  guess  it  is  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
care  about  the  people,  the  individual 
person's  right  to  keep  what  they  have 
and  to  not  have  it  wrapped  in  Govern- 
ment redtape. 

I  was  once  described,  I  think  quite 
favorably,  as  a  man  from  the  West. 
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And  as  a  man  from  the  West,  there  is 
one  thing  I  do  not  want,  and  that  is  to 
have  the  Government  in  my  business. 

Some  of  us  move  very  far  way  out 
into  the  country,  into  remote  areas, 
hoping  the  Government  will  not  find 
us. 

I  see.  for  example.  479  mine  claims, 
and  I  worry:  WiU  those  miners  get  the 
shaft  while  the  Government  takes  the 
mine? 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  out  there,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  procedures  by  which  this  bill 
with  this  provision  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  have  been  fair  procedures, 
particularly  to  those  people  who  are 
represented  by  two  Senators  who  say, 
"We  don't  want  it,"  two  Senators  who 
represent  those  people  in  that  district 
and  all  of  the  people  in  the  State.  The 
one  Representative  that  represents 
those  people  says,  "We  don't  want  it." 

We  have  had  folks,  half  of  whom 
have  come  from  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, come  out  there  and  spend  2  days, 
talking  to  a  selected  guest  panel,  and 
they  have  decided  they  ought  to  have 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  an  appropri- 
ate procedure.  We  have  to  remember. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  live  in  Amer- 
ica, and  America  is  based  upon  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  to  build 
and  control  his  own  home  and  not  to 
have  that  right  taken  away  by  the 
Government  without  at  least  due  proc- 
ess. We  do  not  have  it  here. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Nevada  to  delete  title  II  of  H.R. 
3302.  As  you  know,  this  title  would 
create  the  Great  Basin  National  Park 
in  Nevada. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation.  I  feel  this  is  no  way  to 
create  a  new  national  park.  While 
some  of  the  area  is  worthy  of  national 
park  status,  and  I  would  support  such 
designation,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
correct  procedure  to  use  for  such  an 
important  designation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  passed  by  the  other  body  in 
the  1960's.  However,  that  bill  was  a 
smaller  proposal  and  allowed  mineral 
exploration  and  development.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  also  aware  that  the  National 
Park  Service  conducted  a  study  on  the 
Great  Basin  Area  in  1980.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  these  actions  justify 
creating  a  national  park  without  fully 
considering  what  the  facts  and  issues 
are  today— as  opposed  to  S  years  ago 
or  20  years  ago.  We  all  know  that  the 
passage  of  time  can  change  many 
things. 

Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of 
facts  regarding  the  proposed  Great 
Basin  National  Park  which  I  beUeve 
Congress  must  carefully  consider  prior 
to  the  passage  of  such  a  proposal.  Ac- 


cording to  the  Forest  Service,  there 
are  currently  6.300  acres  under  oil  and 
gas  leasing  in  this  area  with  479  active 
mineral  claims  for  minerals  such  as 
silver,  gold,  beryllium,  and  tungsten. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  private 
inholdlngs  and  4,364  AUM's  of  grazing. 
While  the  park  proposal  does  allow 
grazing,  the  Park  Service  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  this  Issue. 
Problems  with  grazing  in  other  Park 
Service  imits,  particularly  Capitol 
Reef,  have  resulted  in  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  the  Park  Service. 
In  addition,  hunting  is  very  popular  in 
this  area.  Primarily  for  mule  deer, 
grouse,  and  rabbits.  While  the  substi- 
tute does  designate  part  of  the  park  as 
a  preserve,  which  would  allow  hunt- 
ing, the  preserve  is  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  entire  area.  Thus,  ap- 
proximately 130,000  acres  of  the  area 
would  be  off  limits  to  hunting. 

Although  these  are  facts  we  know 
about  activities  that  would  be  preclud- 
ed by  national  park  designation,  there 
are  still  many  unanswered  questions. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
questions  Is  cost.  When  the  proposal 
was  considered  by  the  other  body  in 
1962,  Senator  Bible,  who  authored  the 
legislation,  stated  in  his  floor  state- 
ment that  the  overall  cost  for  his  bill, 
which  was  only  123,000  acres,  would  be 
$6.2  million.  It  is  now  24  years  later. 
However,  we  have  no  cost  estimate,  al- 
though we  can  assume  it  would  be 
much  higher.  According  to  the  Park 
Service,  the  cost  of  a  "barebones"  visi- 
tor center  today  is  over  $3  million 
alone.  We  have  no  idea  how  much  land 
needs  to  be  acquired  and  what  it  would 
cost.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the 
enormous  land  acquisition  backlog 
which  currently  exists  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  Even  more  Important-^ 
ly.  we  have  no  estimates  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  park.  This,  in 
my  view,  is  critical  durixig  these  diffi- 
cult fiscal  times  when  Park  Service 
funds  are  shrinking,  resulting  In  re- 
ductions in  staff,  services,  and  pro- 
grams in  many  of  our  existing  national 
parks. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  existing  private  rights  under 
the  acreages  in  the  proposed  area,  the 
effects  of  a  change  of  management 
nor  the  exact  impacts  of  the  proposal 
on  multiple-use  advocates.  Questions 
such  as  these  can  only  be  answered 
through  the  proper  legislative  process. 
WhUe  a  subcommittee  field  hearing 
was  held  after  the  full  committee 
action,  it  only  confirmed  the  fact  that 
there  are  numerous  concerns  with  the 
proposal  and  no  clear  consensus  in 
support  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fervently  hope  my 
colleagues  have  listened  to  and  will  re- 
spect the  views  of  the  Member  who 
represents  the  district  Involved,  the 
gentlelady  from  Nevada.  She  alone 
represents  the  users  of  this  area  and 
has  eloquently  stated  here  objections 


to  this  propoMl.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  AMistant  Secre- 
tary for  Agriculture  have  both  public* 
ly  stated  their  Department's  objec- 
tions to  inclusions  of  the  park  propos- 
al in  the  wilderness  bill  and  support 
for  its  deletion. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Park  Service  study  team  made  two 
very  Important  conclusions  in  its  1980 
study.  First,  that  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  mineral  potential  and 
mining  activities  in  this  area  was 
needed— such  a  study  was  never  done: 
and  second,  that  joint  management  of 
this  area  would  be  the  best  and  most 
suitable  alternative— not  national  park 
dedgnation.  A  national  park  proposal 
for  this  area  was  never  developed  nor 
reviewed  at  any  level  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice. Rather,  the  study  team  recom- 
mended joint  management  and  multi- 
ple use  which  would  adequately  pro- 
tect  the  resources  of  the  area  while 
permitting  existing  uses,  such  as  gras- 
ing  and  hunting.  I  believe  the  inter- 
agency coordination  effort  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone area  is  an  example  of  how 
well  such  an  approach  can  work.  Obvi- 
ously, multiple-use  management  of  the 
great  basin  area  is  working  well,  or  It 
would  not  be  considered  for  national 
park  designation. 

I  believe  it  Is  generally  congressional 
policy  to  move  cautiously  and  thor- 
oughly when  considering  proposed  leg- 
islation—to answer  all  questions  and 
allow  necessary  public  input  before 
proceeding.  The  creation  of  a  new  na- 
tional park  should  not  be  taken  light- 
ly. Such  a  proposal  warrants  full  con- 
sideration to  investigate  all  facets  of 
the  issue.  Furthermore,  and  most  im- 
portantly, there  will  be  no  lou  or 
harm  to  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
area  while  the  national  park  designa- 
tion is  being  studied  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  The  resources  are  cur- 
rently, and  will  continue  to  be,  pro- 
tected and  wisely  managed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  and  defer 
congressional  action  on  the  great  basin 
proposal  until  we  can  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  Issues  surrounding  the  pro- 
posal through  the  appropriate  process. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  req\iisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Vucanovich  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  hour  is 
late,  and  I  am  going  to  take  only  2 
minutes  to  see  if  I  can  summarlie 
what  has  happened  here  in  this 
debate. 

What  are  we  doing?  This  U  crazy. 
We  are  creating  another  174.000  acres 
of  national  park  and  preserve. 

The  national  parks,  because  of 
budget  considerations,  are  talking 
about  cloaing  the  campgrounds  we  al- 
ready have.  And  we  are  talking  about 
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spending  more  money  in  a  new  park. 
Unless  you  want  to  squeeze  people  out 
of  parking  spots,  support  the  Vucano- 
vich  amendment  and  have  a  proper 
hearing  and  proper  consideration  of 
this  new  proposal,  find  out  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  to  run  a 
new  national  park. 

Support  the  Vucanovich  amendment 
unless  you  want  to  support  a  new  park 
without  the  benefit  and  evaluation  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Park  Services, 
the  BLM,  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Support  the  Vucanovich  amendment 
unless  you  want  to  pass  legislation 
that  leaves  this  Government,  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation,  open  to  liability  with  regard  to 
6.300  acres  under  oil  and  gas  leases, 
1.122  acres  of  mining  claims,  479  active 
claims,  and  900  acres  of  private  land. 

These  are  the  considerations.  A  lot 
of  them  are  cost  considerations.  A  lot 
of  them  need  proper  hearings  and 
evaluation  processes,  and  I  would  ask 
you  to  support  the  Vucanovich  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Vucanovich  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada 

A  wildemess  Ml  is  simply  not  the  appropri- 
ate place  to  establish  a  new  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  and  Resen/e.  Setting  up  a  new 
129,000-acre  national  park  and  45,000-acre 
preserve  deserves  and  demands  separate  and 
thorough  consideration.  The  Intenor  Commit- 
tee shoukJ  take  a  k>ng,  hard  kx>k  at  designat- 
ing this  area  as  a  national  park,  not  simply 
add  it  to  the  wiMemess  txll.  Although  we  may 
very  well  want  to  establish  such  a  national 
park,  I  do  not  believe  we  shouM  go  about  it  In 
such  a  haphazard,  irregular  fashnn.  A  hearir)g 
wasn't  even  hekJ  on  this  proposal  until  after 
ttie  bill  had  already  t)een  reported  from  ttie  full 
Interior  Committee.  This  is  simply  not  ttie 
proper  way  to  do  txisiness.  I  have  high  regard 
for  the  legislative  process,  and  I  don't  t)elieve 
it  shouM  be  thwarted.  We  shoukJ  adhere  to 
the  usual  procedures,  &lk>wing  all  interested 
parties  to  have  their  say,  t>efore  the  commit- 
tee takes  final  action.  This  body  should  con- 
duct its  work  in  a  manner  that  all  Amencans 
can  be  proud  of. 

Moreover,  the  hearing  that  was  heki  indicat- 
ed ttiat  tt)ere  Is  a  tot  of  controversy  In  Nevada 
atXHJt  whettier  to  establish  a  natkinal  park  or 
not  and  many  major  Issues  still  need  to  be  re- 
solved. Frankly,  this  area  is  currently  being 
managed  quite  well  for  multiple  uses  by  tt>e 
Forest  Service.  In  light  of  the  present  delk^ate 
balance  of  uses,  we  shoukJ  take  a  ratnnal 
reasonable  approach  to  such  a  change  and 
take  the  time  to  thoroughly  evaluate  ttie  na- 
tkxial  park  proposal  before  implementing  It. 

The  gerrflelady  from  Nevada  shoukJ  not 
have  a  natmnal  park  thnjst  upon  the  people  of 
her  dislricL  Even  the  Forest  Service  and  ttie 
Natkxial  Park  Servne  realize  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  consensus  on  such  a  new  national 
park  before  just  establishing  one,  and  they 


have  strong  concerns  that  the  normal  proc- 
esses for  a  new  park  have  not  been  followed. 
Before  the  Congress  decides  to  establish  a 
new  national  park,  we  shouki  conskier  the 
views  of  all  of  those  affected.  In  this  case,  we 
only  asked  for  publk;  Input  after  a  decisk>n  to 
establish  a  park  had  already  been  made- 
giving  ttie  appearance  that  we  really  weren't 
all  that  interested  in  wtiat  the  k>cal  residents 
had  to  say.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  people.  How  can  we  do  that  if  we 
make  final  decisk>ns  without  seeking  their 
advKe?  I  simply  am  not  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  knows  better  than  the  local 
resMents  wtiat  Is  best  for  their  area.  I  strongly 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Ux.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Vucanovich  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Bfrs.  Vucano- 
vich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROKD  VOR 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  151.  noes 
247,  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  107] 
AYiS-161 


ApplecAte 

Archer 

Armey 

BarUett 

Bkrton 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Billrakis 

Blfley 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Chandler 

CThapple 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

CralK 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWtne 

Dickinson 

DinxeU 

DioOuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (LA) 

Fields 

Prerael 

GaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 


Gradison 

Nielson 

Gunderson 

O'Brien 

Hammerachmldt  Olin 

Hansen 

Oxley 

Hartnett 

Packard 

Hendon 

Parris 

HUer 

Pashayan 

Hillls 

QuUlen 

Holt 

Regula 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Jones  (NO 

Roukema 

Kasich 

Rudd 

Kemp 

Saxton 

Kindness 

Schaefer 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Kramer 

Schulze 

Lacomarsino 

Shaw 

lieath(TZ) 

Shumway 

Lent 

Shuster 

Lewis  (CA) 

SiUander 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

UshUoot 

Livingston 

SnUth(NE) 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Manlt 

(NH) 

Madlgan 

Smith.  Robert 

Marlenee 

(OR) 

Martin  (IL) 

Snowe 

Martin  (NY) 

Snyder 

McCain 

Solomon 

McCandless 

Spence 

McColIum 

Stangeland 

McGrath 

Stenholm 

McKeman 

Strang 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Michel 

Stump 

MiUer  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Mollnart 

Sweeney 

Monson 

SwtndaU 

Moore 

Tauke 

Myers 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whltehurst 

Y<mng(AK) 

VanderJagt 

Whittaker 

Young  (FL) 

Volkmer 

WoU 

Zschau 

Vucanovich 

Wortley 

Walker 

WyUe 
MOES-347 

Aekerman 

Garda 

Oweni 

Akaka 

Oaydoa 

Ptnette 

Alexander 

Oe]denaon 

Pease 

Anderson 

Gephardt 

Penny 

Andrews 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

GUman 

Petri 

Atkins 

Glickman 

Porter 

Barnard 

Gomalea 

t>rlce 

Barnes 

Gordon 

PuraeU 

Bates 

Gray(IL) 

RahaU 

Bedell 

Gray  (PA) 

Rangel 

Bellenson 

Green 

Ray 

Bennett 

Gregg 

Reid 

Berman 

Guarinl 

Richardson 

BevUl 

Hall  (OH) 

Rinaldo 

Biaggl 

Hamilton 

Rodlno 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Roe 

Boggs 

Hayes 

Roemer 

Boland 

Hefner 

Rose 

Boner  (TN) 

Heftel 

Bonlor  (lU) 

Henry 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bonker 

Hertel 

Rowland  (GA) 

Borski 

Horton 

Roybal 

Boaoo 

Howard 

Russo 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

Sabo 

Boxer 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Brooks 

Huckaby 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Schneider 

Bruce 

Hutto 

Schroeder 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Schumer 

Burton  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Seiberling 

Bustamante 

Johnson 

Sensenbrenner 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Sharp 

Carper 

Kanjorski 

Shelby 

Carr 

Kaptur 

Slkorski 

Kastenmeier 

Sisisky 

Chappell 

Kennelly 

Skelton 

Clay 

KUdee 

SUttery 

Coelho 

Klecska 

Smith  (FL) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolter 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (NJ) 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Solan 

Conyers 

lantos 

Spratt 

Cooper 

Leach  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Coughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Leiand 

StaUings 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

Stark 

Daniel 

Uvine  (CA) 

Stokes 

Darden 

Upinski 

Studda 

Daschle 

Long 

Swift 

de  la  Garza 

Lowry  (WA) 

Synar 

Dellums 

Luken 

TaUon 

Derrick 

MacKay 

Tautln 

Dicks 

Manton 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dixon 

Markey 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Martinez 

TorriceUI 

Dorgan(ND) 

MaUul 

Towns 

Dowdy 

Mavroules 

Traficant 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Durbin 

McCloskey 

Ddall 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Valentine 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Vento 

McKinney 

VIsclosky 

Early 

Meyers 

Walgren 

Eckart  (OH) 

Miller  (CA) 

Watkins 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Waxman 

English 

Mlneta 

Weber 

Erdrelch 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Evans (IL) 

MoUohan 

Wheat 

FuceU 

Montgomery 

Whitley 

PaweU 

Moody 

Whitten 

Fazio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Williams 

Felghan 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wilson 

Fish 

Mrazek 

Wirth 

Flippo 

Murphy 

Wise 

Florio 

Murtha 

Wolpe 

Foley 

Natcher 

Wright 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Wyden 

Ford  (TN) 

Nelson 

Yates 

Fowler 

Nowak 

Yatron 

Frank 

Oakar 

Young  (MO) 

Frost 

Oberstar 

Fuqua 

Obey 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Anthony 

Badham 

Carney 

Aspin 

Bateman 

Crane 

AuCoin 

Breaux 

DeLay 

^4j»f 

Lehman  (PL) 

MltcbeU 

Fiedler 

Lloyd 

Moorfaead 

PDfUetta 

Loeffler 

Nkihota 

Pruklln 

Lujan 

Ortli 

Orotberg 

LundliM 

Pepper 

Hall,  Ralph 

McDade 

Hawkins 

McBwen 

Roblnaon 

JoneaCTN) 
LatU 

Mica 
Mlln'lTfci 

Weaver 

D  1910 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  DiLay  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  agalnit. 
Mr.  LatU  for.  with  Mr.  AiTCoin  agatiut. 
Mr.  Bateman  for,  with  Mr.  Ortiz  againit. 

Mr.  PURSELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  OLIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
DomrxLLY,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  3302)  to  designate 
certain  national  forest  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wildemess  Preservation 
System  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  429,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material  on  the  subject  of 
the  1-minute  speech  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Fuffo]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EVACUATION  OF  SAIGON 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  11  years  ago  today 
that  we  all  suffered  that  ugly  sight  of 
American  helicopters,  with  people 
trying  to  seek  freedom  clinging  to  the 
helicopter  landing  gear  on  the  roof  of 
our  Embassy  In  Saigon. 

I  include  for  my  colleagues  informa- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  25,  1983, 
which  reminds  us  about  the  tragic 
events  leading  up  to  the  fall  of  Saigon. 

■TUDKIITS  AND  BUginUMKM  SHOULD  U 
BKOUOHT  HOMI  fllOM  KIIV 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  more  mon- 
strous has  come  up  Involving  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  this  reactor  at 
Chernobyl.  I  am  recommending  that 
we  take  our  89th  Support  Squadron 
airplanes  that  take  care  of  Air  Force  I, 
which  is  in  use.  and  take  Air  Force  II 
and  the  backup  airplanes  and  get  Rus- 
sian permission  to  send  them  to  Kiev 
and  bring  our  student  tours  and  our 
businessmen  home.  I  say  this  because 
a  wire  service  story  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  that  says  a  second  re- 
actor appears  to  have  melted  down.  A 
nuclear  fire  Is  spreading  radiation, 
right  at  this  moment,  and  an  uncon- 
firmed report  says  way  more  than 
2,000  people  have  already  died. 

If  you  are  subject  to  the  radiation 
being  released  at  the  Polish  border, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  for  only  10 
hours— that  is,  a  Journalist  going  in 
and  out  to  get  a  story— you  pick  up 
one  rad  of  radiation,  making  you  un- 
hirable  for  your  own  safety  at  any  nu- 
clear facility  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  British  accident  on  October  7, 
1957,  the  same  type  of  reactor,  al- 
though tiny  and  experimental,  killed 
39  people  of  cancer,  and  it  took  the 
British  Government  26  years  to  admit 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many 
American  citizens  now  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  going  to  be  suing  the  Soviet 
Government  and  our  Government  for 
not  helping  this  week? 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  I  include 
the  following  article: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  aS, 
19831 

TBI  Piif  AL  Coii9unT  or  Vibtram:  A  Look 
Back 

(By  Lawrence  J.  O'Brien  Jr.) 
Ten  years  have  pused  since  Henry  Ktnln- 
ger  and  North  Vietnamese  Politburo 
member  Le  Due  The  initiated  "The  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam."  Within  two  and  a  half 
years  of  the  signing,  on  Jan.  37. 1973,  South 
Vietnam  would  collapse  in  the  face  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  Juggernaut  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  would  be  lost. 


Memories  depict  terrified  refugees  In 
search  of  the  safe  passage  aboard  rescue 
heltoopters.  the  cathartic  return  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  the  sadness  of  final 
surrender.  But  m  vivid  as  they  may  be,  such 
Images  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  For  a 
decade  now,  the  professional  Journals  of  the 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  armies 
have  analysed  the  1973-76  "Third  Indo- 
china War."  and  they  reveal  an  efficient 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  fully  prepared 
to  use  any  means  to  attain  dominion  over 
South  Vietnam. 

Whether  couched  In  communist  cant  or  in 
American  military  Jargon,  the  memoirs  and 
studies  published  in  the  past  10  years  depict 
a  North  Vietnamese  politburo  closely 
abreast  of  U.S.  political  affairs,  eonvlnoed 
that  South  Vietnamese  survival  hinged 
upon  U.S.  congressional  appropriations.  Fi- 
nally, they  describe  a  valiant  South  Viet- 
namese army  pressed  to  the  breaking  point 
by  a  communist  force  in  many  ways  equiva- 
lent to  the  American  armies  in  Normandy  in 
1944.  In  short  they  tell  a  tale  that  is  consid- 
erably more  Interesting  and  complicated 
than  the  conventional  accounts  of  the  "fall" 
of  Vietnam. 

DtSMOMOaABU  nmMTIOM 

Pledging  that  "we  will  strictly  implement 
the  Agreement,"  Le  Due  Tho  knew  on  the 
date  of  signature  that  there  were  some 
146,000  to  160,000  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  troops  in  the  South  in  IS  combat  di- 
visions of  76  regiments.  Indeed.  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  NVA 
forces  in  the  South  on  Jan.  34,  1973.  sUting 
that  while  "nothing  in  the  Agreement  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  North  Vietnamese  to 
be  in  the  South,  .  .  ,  Ctheyl  should,  over  a 
period  of  time  be  subject  to  considerable  re- 
duction." And  Article  7  of  the  Agreement 
explicitly  froae  troop  leveU.  prohibited  any 
net  increase  In  weaponry  and  provided  for 
an  International  Cotnmission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  (ICCS). 

The  North  Vietnamese  had  no  intention 
of  honoring  these  terms, 

Convening  the  31st  plenum  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party's  central  committee  in  October 
1973,  Hanoi  decided  that  the  North  must 
"maintain  a  course  of  strategic  offensive" 
and  launched  a  massive  refitting  program  to 
transform  lU  army  into  four  mobile  corps 
with  a  strategic  reserve  of  six  divisions. 
Meanwhile,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and 
other  new  avenues  of  approach  were  to  be 
paved  and  paralleled  by  a  fuel  pipeline. 
These  were  preparations  for  blitzkrieg,  not 
the  people's  war  of  popular  fancy.  There 
was  to  be  no  repetition  of  the  bloody  re- 
pulse of  1973  which  had  cost  the  North 
some  193.000  men. 

In  his  memoir  on  the  war's  final  stages, 
"Great  Spring  Victory."  the  North's  field 
commander.  Oen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  admits 
that  it  was  decided  within  the  Central  Mili- 
tary Party  Committee  that  "the  Vietnamese 
revolution  ...  can  only  achieve  lueceu  by 
way  of  violence,"  and  that  1974  was  to  be  a 
year  of  preparation.  Moreover,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  that  American  congressional 
action  would  have  much  to  do  with  politbu- 
ro thinking. 

There  were  different  perspectives  in 
Saigon  and  Washington.  Notwithstanding 
the  South's  sizable  local  militia,  the  South 
Vietnamese  general  sUff  knew  that  the  re- 
spective ground  forces  were  roughly  equal 
in  1973,  with  the  Army  of  Vietnam  (or 
ARVN)  fielding  13  divisions  of  330.000  men. 
But  those  were  deceptive  numbers,  for  with- 
out a  660.000-man  American  field  army,  the 
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ARVM  was  spread  thin.  Responsible  for  the 
protection  of  key  population  and  military 
centers  throughout  the  South,  the  ARVN 
could  not  retain  an  adequate  reserve  and 
was  on  lioiited  air  transport  for  strategic 
mobility.  There  was  no  margin  for  error. 

In  a  Washington  distracted  by  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  War,  weary  after  eight  years  of 
Indochinese  fighting  and  preoccupied  with 
Watergate,  Congress  imposed  a  ceiling  on 
military  appropriations  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  in  fiscal  1974  ($1.13  biUion),  and 
cut  appropriations  to  $700  million  in  fiscal 

1975,  thereby  curtailing  operations. 

In  direct  response  to  the  congressional 
cuts,  the  South  Vietnamese  general  staff 
imposed  strict  limits  on  ammunition  for 
each  soldier  and  weapon  in  early  1974. 
ARVN  ammunition  expenditures  declined 
below  prior  years,  even  with  intense  combat. 
Writing  for  the  U.S.  Army's  Center  for  Mili- 
tary History,  Col.  William  E.  de  Gro  docu- 
ments in  "Vietnam  Prom  Cease-Pire  to  Ca- 
pitulation" the  effect  of  this  decline  on 
local  units.  The  impact  at  the  foxhole  level 
was  immediate.  South  Vietnamese  infantry- 
men who  normally  carried  six  hand  gre- 
nades were  reduced  to  two;  there  was  a  47% 
reduction  in  tactical  communication  capabil- 
ity; 25%  of  the  Vietnamese  air  force  was 
grounded;  35%  of  medium  tanks  were  idled; 
and  bandages  and  surgical  dressings  were  to 
be  washed  and  reused.  Significantly,  such 
curtailments  occurred  as  U.S.  and  Israeli  an- 
alysts of  fighting  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War  of 
1973  were  concluding  that  their  supply-ex- 
penditure estimates  for  modem  air-land 
battle  had  to  be  drastically  increased. 

The  North  Vietnamese  saw  their  new  op- 
portunity. On  Oct.  29,  1974,  employed  tear 
gas  in  seizing  objectives  from  elite  Southern 
airborne  units.  (Ironically,  U.S.  press  com- 
mentary earlier  in  the  war  was  extremely 
critical  when  X5S.  forces  used  tear  gas  to 
clear  out  areas.)  South  Vietnamese  aerial 
photos  also  discovered  the  construction  of  a 
150.000-gallon  North  Vietnamese  fuel-tank 
inside  South  Vietnam.  Hungarian  military 
members  of  the  Control  Commission  were 
observed  photographing  and  mapping  key 
objectives  in  the  South.  Finally,  in  an  actual 
test  of  whether  the  U.S.  would  respond  to 
an  immediate  strategic  threat  to  Saigon,  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  attacked  and  seized 
a  province  northwest  of  Saigon.  When  noth- 
ing happened,  Hanoi  took  the  initiative. 

In  his  1976  postscript.  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Gen.  Dung  wrote.  "The  reduction  of 
U.S.  aid  made  it  impossible  for  the  puppet 
troops  to  carry  out  their  combat  plan  and 
build  up  their  forces."  He  wrote  that  the 
Thieu  government  was  compelled  "to  fight  a 
poor  man's  war"  with  its  firepower  de- 
creased "by  nearly  60  percent"  and  with  a 
50  percent  reduction  in  mobility. 

Accordingly,  on  Jan.  8.  1975.  North  Viet- 
nam's Central  Committee  decided  to  launch 
a  major  effort  to  divide  the  South  at  this 
center  by  means  of  a  west-to-east  drive  to 
the  sea,  much  as  Grant  devised  Sherman's 
inarch  in  1864.  Using  limited  attacks  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Central  Highlands  to  pin 
possible  South  Vietnamese  reenforcements 
In  place,  the  North  Vietnamese  expected 
heavy  fighting  with  a  final  decision  only  in 

1976.  (Like  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968  and  the 
Easter  offensive  of  1972,  the  new  offensive 
was  to  be  timed  to  coincide  with  American 
presidential  elections.)  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  overly  pessimistic. 

Attacking  across  the  waist  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  March  4.  1975.  the  NVA  assaulted 
Southern  forces  whose  new  cori>s  command- 
er. Gen.  Phu,  failed  to  credit  the  predictions 


of  his  intelligence  chief.  Unaware  of  the 
scope  of  the  danger  he  faced.  Gen.  Phu  dal- 
lied in  moving  his  men  to  proper  defenses 
and  then  ordered  a  "withdrawal  under  pres- 
sure," the  most  difficult  of  maneuvers,  with- 
out a  written  field  order.  The  ensuing  fail- 
ure made  resistance  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces tenuous,  and  the  subsequent  collapse 
of  half  the  country  led  to  Mr.  Thelu's  resig- 
nation and.  ultimately,  to  surrender. 

Conclusions  vary.  Henry  Kissinger  wrote 
in  the  first  volume  of  "The  White  House 
years"  that  the  1973  agreement  had  been 
workable,  given  an  equilibrium  of  forces  and 
the  implied  willingness  to  use  American 
force.  He  attributed  failure  to  the  "collapse 
of  executive  authority  as  a  result  of  Water- 
gate." Col.  Le  Gro  concludes  in  his  recently 
published  study  that  American  "domestic 
politics"  dictated  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
agreement  in  the  face  of  blatant  communist 
violations. 

mSSIHG  LKAOERSHIP 

An  eyewitness  to  final  events  in  Saigon, 
Col.  Le  Gro  was  led  by  his  detailed  study  of 
battlefield  actions  to  conclude  that  "unit  for 
unit  and  man  for  man  the  combat  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  repeatedly  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  their  adversaries.  Missing, 
however,  were  inspired  civU  and  military 
leadership  at  the  highest  levels  and  unflag- 
ging American  moral  and  material  support." 

But  as  important  as  any  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  omissions  were  North  Vietnam- 
ese accomplishments.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, that  when  the  1st  and  3rd  U.S.  armies 
of  Gens.  Hodges  and  Patton  broke  from  the 
hedgerows  of  Normandy  and  raced  across 
France  in  1944,  it  was  deemed  a  massive  lo- 
gistical feat  for  5.600  trucks  of  the  Red  Ball 
Express  to  support  16  Allied  divisions  over 
several  hundred  kilometers.  By  comparison, 
the  North  Vietnamese  employed  10.000  ve- 
hicles to  thrust  a  16  to  20  division  force 
across  lines  of  mountain  and  jungle. 

Skillfully  convincing  world  opinion  that 
theirs  was  a  war  of  spontaneous,  popular 
uprising,  the  North  had  brilliantly  played 
out  the  "talk,  fight-talk,  fight"  strategy  of 
Panmunjom  renown.  And  It  is  evident  that 
they  were  able  successfully  to  synchronize 
their  battlefield  maneuver  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  American  political  will  after  1973.  a 
strategy  that  tuned  itself  even  to  the  largely 
unnoticed  details  of  congressional  appro- 
priations for  our  South  Vietnamese  ally. 

To  win,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  to 
know  how  to  lie  when  It  counted,  and  they 
did  so  twice:  First  in  1973  when  Le  Due  Tho 
professed  a  willingness  to  honor  their  peace 
agreement  and.  second,  in  1975  when  they 
told  the  people  of  the  South  that  they  had 
been  liberated. 


EQTTITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOR  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS 

(Mr.  FLIPPO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  and  38  other 
Members  of  the  House,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fair  and  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance allowance  [EMA]  received  by 
rural  letter  carriers. 

The  EMA  paid  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  rural  letter  carriers  is  a  re- 


imbursement for  providing  a  privately 
owned  vehicle  to  deliver  the  U.S.  mall. 
There  are  approximately  39,000  n.S. 
Postal  Service  rural  mail  routes.  Rural 
mall  carriers  serve  these  routes  as  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
They  have  been  doing  so  for  more 
than  80  years.  The  rural  carriers  differ 
from  their  urban  counterparts  in  that 
they  use  their  own  vehicles  to  deliver 
the  mall  daily  to  15  million  rural 
American  families. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  provides  the 
rural  letter  carriers  with  an  equipment 
maintenance  allowance  in  the  amount 
of  31  cents  per  mile  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  using  a  private  vehicle  for 
Government  purposes.  The  first  equip- 
ment allowance,  at  a  rate  of  4  cents  a 
mile,  was  authorized  in  102S.  Until  re- 
cently, the  rural  carriers  did  not  expe- 
rience difficulties  in  accounting  for 
this  payment  for  tax  purposes.  In 
1956.  the  IRS  established  a  special  for- 
mula for  the  rural  carriers  to  use  for 
tax  filing  purposes.  This  formula  rec- 
ognized the  uunique  problems  the  rural 
carriers  f{u;ed  in  equipping  and  main- 
taining a  privately  owned  vehicle  for 
use  on  the  rural  roads  of  America. 

Most  Members  of  this  House  will 
recall  that,  in  1984,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  informed  the  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association  that 
the  1956  formula  and  agreement  was 
inoperative  and  should  be  considered 
revoked.  The  IRS  then  moved  to  audit 
virtually  every  rural  letter  carrier  in 
the  United  States  for  tax  year  1983 
and  prior  years,  assessing  each  for 
back  taxes  and  interest.  The  IRS  deci- 
sion and  audit  activities  provoked  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  the  IRS  retreated. 
The  IRS  eventually  recognized  that 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  deci- 
sion to  revoke  the  1956  agreement  was 
unfair. 

The  abolition  of  the  1956  formula 
and  agreement  leaves  the  rural  letter 
carriers  subject  to  present  law  treat- 
ment of  business  expenses.  This  treat- 
ment does  not  take  into  account  the 
unique  problems  the  rural  letter  carri- 
ers face  in  equipping  and  maintaining 
a  vehicle  for  use  in  delivering  the  mail 
in  rural  America.  Under  present  law, 
the  rural  carriers  are  permitted  to 
deduct  business  expenses,  such  as 
automobile  travel— other  than  com- 
muting—necessary to  perform  their 
Jobs.  They  must  keep  records  of  these 
expenses  in  order  to  Justify  these  ex- 
penses. 

Alternatively,  the  rural  carriers  may 
elect  to  use  the  standard  mileage  rate 
in  calculating  their  tax  burden.  For 
1985,  the  standard  mileage  rate  is  21 
cents  per  mile  for  each  business  mile 
up  to  15,000  in  each  of  the  first  4  years 
the  automobile  is  in  service;  for  any 
additional  business  miles,  the  standard 
mileage  rate  is  11  cents  per  mile.  The 
average    rural    letter    carrier    drives 


around  18,000  miles  per  year  in  deliv 
ertaig  the  mall. 

If  the  rural  letter  carrier  does  not 
choose  to  use  the  standard  mileage 
rate,  he  or  she  must  keep  records  of 
expenses;  he  or  she  may  also  claim  de- 
predation deductions  for  the  automo- 
bile. If  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
use  of  the  automobile  is  in  delivering 
the  midl.  the  automobile  may  be  de- 
preciated using  ACRS.  Additionally, 
the  rural  carrier  may  claim  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

If,  however.  50  percent  or  less  of  the 
use  of  the  automobile  is  in  delivering 
the  mail,  the  rural  carrier  must  depre- 
ciate the  automobile  on  a  straight-line 
basis.  Additionally,  the  investment  tax 
credit  may  not  be  claimed. 

The  rural  letter  carrier  may  deduct 
these  expenses  on  the  income  tax 
return.  In  addition,  the  rural  carrier 
must  report  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance allowance  as  income. 

The  application  of  present  law  treat- 
ment of  business  expenses  to  the  riiral 
letter  carriers  is  unfair.  It  doesn't  take 
into  account  the  unique  problems  the 
rural  carriers  must  deal  with  in  rural 
America.  There  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors that  combine  to  Justifying  an 
equipment  maintenance  aUowance 
higher  than  the  standard  mileage  rate. 
The  rural  letter  carriers  deliver  the 
mail  on  routes  that  are  predominantly 
nonpaved  roads  in  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er. These  road  and  weather  conditions 
in  combination  with  heavy  loads  of 
mail  require  specially  modified  vehi- 
cles. The  typical  delivery  vehicle  must 
be  modified  to  include  dual  controls 
for  both  steering  and  brakes,  heavy 
duty  springs,  and  removal  of  the  back 
seat  to  accommodate  the  mail.  Rural 
carriers  are  required  to  provide  a 
backup  to  ensure  daily  delivery  of  the 
mall.  In  many  cases,  the  backup  vehi- 
cle must  be  a  specialized,  all-terrain 
vehicle  which  can  operate  on  harsh 
roads  in  extreme  weather  conditions. 

The  average  rural  mall  route  is  62 
miles  in  length  with  440  stops.  Rural 
road  conditions  and  the  number  of 
stops  and  starts  necessitated  by  pull- 
ing up  to  a  mail  box  delivering  the 
mail  and  driving  on  to  the  next  stop 
generates  severe  and  costly  mainte- 
nance problems.  These  conditions 
greatly  increase  fuel  consumption,  re- 
quire frequent  oil  changes,  and  tune- 
ups.  Tires  must  be  repaired  and  re- 
placed more  often  than  normal.  Fifty 
thousand  mile  guaranteed  steel  belted 
radial  tires  generally  last  a  mere 
20.000  miles.  Most  rural  carriers  re- 
place brake  shoes  every  3  to  4  months. 
The  rigors  of  the  rural  roads  are  par- 
ticularly hard  on  transmissions,  neces- 
sitating frequent  overhauls. 

Generally,  rural  mall  delivery  is  at 
least  doubly  hard  on  a  vehicle  than 
personal  driving  or  any  other  type  of 
business  use.  The  vehicles  depreciate 
In  value  and  utility  at  a  rapid  rate. 


The  used  car  market  for  these  vehicles 
is  limited. 

The  great  majority  of  the  rural 
letter  carriers  live  in  small  communi- 
ties in  niral  America  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult. If  not  impossible,  to  obtain  repair 
services  after  business  hours  or  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays.  As  a  result,  the 
carriers  are  required  to  perform  most 
routine  maintenance  on  their  vehicles. 
The  rural  letter  carriers  have  accept- 
ed for  decades  the  equipment  mainte- 
nance allowance  as  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  providing  a  vehicle  for 
mail  delivery.  This  payment  has  been 
accepted  as  fair  by  all  the  carriers 
whatever  the  conditions  on  their  indi- 
vidu^  routes. 

The  rural  mail  system  has  worked 
well  for  more  than  80  years.  Rural  car- 
riers have  delivered  the  mail  over  un- 
paved  roads,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Rural  Americans  are  more  than  satis- 
fied with  this  system  of  mail  delivery. 
The  rural  mail  delivery  system  is 
good  for  the  Postal  Service.  The 
Postal  Service  is  relieved  of  the  task 
and  expense  of  purchasing  and  main- 
taining thousands  of  delivery  vehicles 
throughout  rural  America. 

The  present  tax  law  treatment  of 
business  expenses  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  niral  letter  carriers.  They  pro- 
vide a  unique  and  efficient  service  to 
rural  Americans.  They  deserve  tax 
treatment  that  is  fair  and  reflects  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which 
they  operate. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  for  fair  and  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  the  rural  letter  carriers. 
The  bill  would  allow  a  rural  letter  car- 
rier to  claim  expenses  equivalent  to 
150  percent  of  the  standard  mileage  al- 
lowance established  by  the  IRS  for 
the  first  15,000  miles  of  business  use 
for  all  miles  traveled  in  delivery  the 
mail  for  tax  year  1985  and  thereafter. 
This  rate  would  apply  whether  or  not 
the  vehicle  was  fully  depreciated.  For 
tax  year  1985  and  thereafter,  a  rural 
letter  carrier  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  280F  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  other 
words,  the  carrier  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  50-percent  test  in  determining 
ellgibUity  for  ACRS  and  the  ITC. 

The  rural  letter  carriers  provide  a 
valuable  service  for  rural  America  in 
an  efficient  and  effective  manner.  The 
rural  letter  carriers  deserve  the  sup- 
port and  consideration  of  this  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
sign  on  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  that 
my  colleague,  Ronnie  Fuppo,  is  introducing 
today  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  equipn>ent  and  maintenance  al- 
lowance [EMA]  payments  received  by  rural 

This  bill  seeks  a  legislative  solution  to  a 
problem  that  first  arose  in  November  1983 
when  IRS,  suddentiy  and  without  warning, 
tried  to  change  the  tax  treatment  of  EMA  pay- 


ments. Up  untH  that  time,  rural  carrtsra  mn 
considered  to  have  aooounted  to  their  em- 
ployer for  their  business  expeiwes,  and  were 
not  required  to  account  on  their  Federal 
InconrM  tax  returns  lor  EMA  payments  or  the 
expenses  ooverd  thereby  if  the  total  amourti 
of  the  altowanoe  did  not  exceed  expertes. 

This  policy  had  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  and  was  supported  by  numerous  reve- 
nue njHngs.  But  that  didn't  stop  IRS  from 
trying  to  change  this  policy  retroactiveiy.  The 
first  thing  they  did  in  November  1003  was  to 
notify  the  Postal  Service  that  EMA's  would 
have  to  bi  included  on  the  employee's  W-2 
forms  ss  "other  compensation"  beginning  with 
the  1063  tax  year.  Because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  notlflcatton,  the  PosUl  Service  was  unable 
to  comply  for  1083,  but  did  agree  to  comply  in 
1084.  Rural  letter  carriers  were  advised  that 
beginning  January  1.  1984,  they  would  have 
to  keep  proper  records  lor  the  deduction  of 
expenses  because  the  EMA  wouW  be  includ- 
ed in  their  W-2's  ss  "other  compensation." 

While  the  Nattonal  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sodstion  was  appealing  the  decision,  it  dis- 
covered that  IRS  was  spplying  it  retroactiveiy 
in  audits  of  1081.  1982,  and  1963  returns. 

In  response  to  protests  from  the  Congress, 
and  H.R.  1884,  whk:h  addressed  the  problem 
legislatively,  IRS  finally  agreed  to  make  no  ad- 
justments on  returns  that  had  been  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  pre-1084  tax  policy.  Carriers 
who  had  been  unfairly  assessed  retroactivsly 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  file  a  daim  for 
refund  or  abatement.  Thus,  the  problem  with 
respect  to  pre-1985  tax  years  has  been  re- 
solved. 

The  bill  thst  is  being  introduced  today  seeks 
to  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of  EMA  payments 
prospectively— thus  removing  sny  doubt  about 
congressional  intent  in  a  matter  wt>ich  affects 
the  people  who  provide  mobile  post  offk^es  for 
over  15  milton  fsmilies  in  remote  areas 
throughout  America. 

I  hope  that  a  ma)orlty  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  this  effort  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  our  Nation's  nxal  latter  carri- 
ers. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today  as  s  strong  support- 
er of  legislation  being  introduced  to  crests  a 
fairer  system  of  compensation  for  the  thou- 
sands of  rural  letter  carriers  throughout  our 
Natkx). 

The  job  that  our  Natton's  mail  carriers  fill  is 
an  essential  link  in  keeping  rural  America  in 
daily  contact  with  activities  sflecting  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  men  and  women  who  faithfully  de- 
liver mail  in  rural  areas  undertake  an  extraordi- 
nary job.  As  a  group,  they  travel  2  million 
miles  dsily.  Indivklually,  the  average  rural  car- 
rier has  s  route  62  miles  in  length  with  440 
boxes.  If  these  miles  were  ss  simple  ss  driv- 
ing from  Wsshington  to  Baltimore,  or  In  my 
honf>e  State  of  Alabama,  as  simple  ss  driving 
from  Sylscauga  to  Montgomery,  the  situatkjn 
woukj  be  much  less  compltosted.  However,  a 
rural  carrier  oftentimes  travels  roads  that  are 
far  from  being  paved  with  gold,  or  even  as- 
phalt, for  that  matter.  In  rural  Arr>erica,  dirt 
roads  are  prevalent.  Along  with  increased 
msintenance  from  normal  rural  earners  duties, 
unpaved  roads  grestly  enlarge  the  costs  lor 
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deprBciation  and  repairs  of  oor  Nation's  mail 
carriers  veNctes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisiation  seeks  to  fairty 
compensate  these  hardworking  and  dependa- 
ble Government  servants  t>y  reimbursing  them 
an  amount  ttiat  is  equal  to  their  job-related 
costs.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tk>n,  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  ttieir  support  in 
passing  ttiis  leglslatkxi. 


D  1925 


THE  GENERAL  AVIATION  TORT 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ROEMKR).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas tMr.  Hammerscbmidt]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  General  Aviation  Tort 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  establish  a  Federal 
cause  of  action  for  determining  liability  for  per- 
sonal injury  and  property  damage  arising  out 
of  general  aviatran  accidents. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
this  Nation's  insurance  and  product  liability 
crisis.  One  of  the  areas  where  this  crisis  is 
having  its  rrrast  severe  impact  is  in  the  field  of 
general  aviation.  Production  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  and  components  is  being  limited 
or  ceased  and  sales  are  plummeting.  This  sit- 
uation has,  at  least  in  part,  been  caused  by 
the  unavailability  of  product  liability  insurance 
and  increased  costs  due  to  inflated  court  judg- 
ments. 

This  bill  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  general  aviation  man- 
ufacturer and  the  rights  of  the  general  aviation 
user.  Yet,  some  inequities  may  remain  in  the 
bill  as  drafted  and  for  that  reason  hearings  on 
ttie  subject  are  necessary  in  order  to  shed 
light  on  any  differences  of  opinion. 

For  example,  I  personally  am  concerned 
about  the  provision  that  would  relieve  the 
manufacturer  from  liability  If  the  plane  is  more 
than  12  years  okj.  I  could  corKeive  of  a  situa- 
tion wtiere  it  might  take  several  years  for  a 
defect  in  an  aircraft  to  show  up  and  cause 
injury.  Yet  the  injured  party  would  be  unable  to 
recover  damages  in  such  a  case.  This  coukj 
very  well  be  unfair  and,  accordingly,  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  hear  from  both  sides  of  the 
question  before  settling  on  a  specific  statute 
of  repose. 

But  ttie  problems  that  may  crop  up  t)ecause 
of  this  proposal  do  not  justify  our  doing  noth- 
ing. This  t}ill  provkjes  a  good  vehk:le  for  re- 
sponding to  the  product  liability  crisis  as  it  af- 
fects general  aviatx)n.  I  am  confident  that 
wtiatever  problems  remain  with  ttie  legislation 
can  be  resolved  as  this  bill  works  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  "NOTCH" 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oidahoma  [Mr.  Jomss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  a  nimiber  of  our 
colleagues  rose  to  discuss  the  "notch" 
problem    in   Social   Security   benefit 


levels  created  by  the  1977  financing 
legislation.  Their  statements  represent 
another  indication  of  how  controver- 
sial, confusing,  and  emotional  the 
debate  over  the  notch  has  become. 
Today,  I  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  notch 
issue,  including  an  analysis  of  its 
causes,  a  detailed  review  of  its  actual 
effects  on  l>eneficiaries,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  financial  implications  of 
lessening  or  eliminating  the  notch. 

There  is  a  lot  of  anecdotal  informa- 
tion about  how  the  notch  has  affected 
beneficiaries,  and  I  have  heard  broad 
generalizations,  such  as  made  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  yesterday,  that  the 
notch  places  millions  of  Americans  in 
poverty.  I  think  that  the  GAO  can  do 
a  great  service  to  the  Congress  by 
studying  exactly  what  groups  of  bene- 
ficiaries are  affected  by  the  notch.  Are 
they  typically  high-income  retirees 
who  enjoyed  long,  prosperous  careers 
or  are  they  low-income  people  living  at 
the  subsistence  level?  As  we  consider 
legislation  in  this  area,  we  should  find 
out  who  we  would  be  helping  by  less- 
ening the  effects  of  the  notch.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  and  who  would  pay  to 
correct  any  unfairness  caused  by  the 
notch  issue. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  informed  us  that  one  of  the  more 
popular  legislative  proposals,  H.R. 
1917,  would  cost  about  $82  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  that  will  not  appear 
out  of  thin  air.  I  have  asked  GAO  to 
look  into  whether  there  are  other 
Social  Security  benefits  that  could  be 
cut  and  channel  the  savings  into  un- 
derwriting notch  legislation.  I  want 
GAO  to  investigate  the  ramifications 
of  tapping  into  the  trust  fund  surplus- 
es that  will  build  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades, which  are  intended  to  help  fi- 
nance the  retirement  of  the  "baby 
boom"  generation,  in  the  next  centu- 
ry. GAO  wUl  also  evaluate  the  idea  of 
simply  raising  payroll  taxes  to  finance 
a  notch  bill. 

The  notch  has  proven  to  be  a  source 
of  much  ttirmoU  and  misunderstand- 
ing and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
GAO  provide  the  Congress  with  an  in- 
dependent, disinterested  study  of  the 
entire  issue.  A  good  GAO  study  will 
give  us  a  sound  basis  of  facts  and  in- 
formation on  which  we  can  debate 
notch  legislation  in  a  balanced  and 
reasoned  fashion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  any  of  the  senior  citizens  who 
are  entitled  to  their  benefits  to  be 
treated  unfairly.  In  order  to  determine 
the  level  of  unfairness  of  the  notch 
issue  and  what  unfairness  correcting 
that  will  cost  other  parts  of  our  popu- 
lation, we  need  to  have  not  anecdotal 
information  but  we  need  to  have  a 
sound  data  base.  This  request  to  the 


GAO  will  give  us  that  sound  data  base, 
and  when  we  get  that  I  pledge  that 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  will 
take  it  up  and  will  act  responsibly  to 
correct  any  problem  that  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks a  letter  that  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Charles  Bowsher,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Himian  Services, 
Otis  Bowen,  requesting  this  study,  and 
we  will  stay  on  top  of  this  issue  and 
try  to  correct  any  unfairness. 

The  letters  follow: 

CoififiTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Meams, 

SUBCOMinTTCE  OH  SOCIAL  SECURITT. 

Washington.  DC.  Apnl  30, 1986. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsrer:  As  you  may  know,  the 
"notch"  in  benefit  levels  that  resulted  from 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  controversial  and 
confusing  subject  in  the  Congress,  the 
media,  and  the  public.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Sut>conimittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  have  been  ap- 
proached by  many  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents on  the  "notch,"  and  have  heard  much 
anecdotal  information  al>out  its  effect  on 
beneficiaries.  Before  the  Congress  considers 
any  legislative  proposals  to  lessen  or  elimi- 
nate the  "notch,"  I  would  like  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  how  the  "notch" 
arose,  what  beneficiaries  are  affected  by  it, 
and  what  alternatives  exist  for  financing 
any  increases  in  lienefit  expenditures  that 
would  result  from  remedial  legislation  in 
this  area. 

Overall,  I  would  like  the  GAO  to  organize 
its  study  around  a  numl>er  of  important 
questions  that  would  improve  our  under- 
standing of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
"notch." 

First,  it  is  often  sUted  that  the  1977 
amendments  generated  enormous  unintend- 
ed effects  that  Congress  did  not  expect  at 
the  time  the  legislation  was  enacted.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  to  know: 

(a)  To  what  degree  do  the  disparities  In 
l>enefit  levels  among  different  age  cohorts 
exceed  Congressional  expectations,  and  why 
did  this  occur? 

(b)  Does  any  specific  beneficiary  group  re- 
ceive lower  real  benefits  than  Congress  an- 
ticipated, or  are  the  disparities  in  benefit 
levels  a  product  of  certain  l>eneficiaries  re- 
ceiving more  generous  benefit  than  antici- 
pated? 

(c)  By  year  of  birth,  how  are  typical  work- 
ers with  low,  average,  and  high  earnings,  re- 
spectively, affected  by  the  "notch?" 

(d)  What  would  have  l)een  the  effect  on 
benefits  calculated  under  the  transitional 
rule  had  economic  circumstances  been  more 
favorable  in  the  late  1970'8? 

(e)  Has  the  key  objective  of  the  1977 
amendments— the  stabilization  of  benefit 
levels  in  relation  to  pre-retirement  earn- 
ings—been achieved? 

Second,  I  am  very  interested  in  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  social  and  economic  charac- 
teristics of  the  beneficiary  groups  disadvan- 
taged by  the  "notch."  I  would  like  GAO  to 
examine  a  sample  of  the  population  affect- 
ed by  the  "notch,"  divide  the  sample  Into 
categories  based  on  the  amount  by  which 


their  real  benefits  are  less  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  1977  amendments  not 
been  enacted,  and  provide  statistics  on  the 
income,  assets,  and  health  status  of  each 
group.  I  want  to  know  what  sorts  of  people 
typically  receive  significantly  lower  benefits 
as  a  result  of  the  1977  amendments,  and 
what  this  reduction  means  from  the  larger 
picture  of  household  Income  and  resources. 
In  considering  legislation  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  notch.  I  think  Congress  would 
benefit  from  an  analysis  of  who  would  gain 
most  by  such  proposals. 

Finally,  I  would  like  GAO  to  look  into  the 
financial  consequences  of  legislative  propos- 
als that  would  lessen  the  discontinuity  be- 
tween benefits  paid  under  the  old  and  new 
law  formulas.  I  would  be  Interested  In  a 
thorough  review  of  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  to  finance  the  benefit 
increases  that  would  result  from  such  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Joins, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security, 

Washington,  DC,  April  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Otis  R.  Bowkn. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Secretart  Bowen:  As  you  are  cer- 
tainly aware,  the  social  security  "notch" 
that  resulted  from  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  has  become  a  source  of 
great  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  con- 
troversy In  the  Congress,  the  media,  and  the 
public.  In  order  to  Inform  Congress  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  "notch"  and  legis- 
lation to  lessen  its  impact  on  beneficiaries,  I 
have  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  this  Issue. 

I  would  appreciate  your  extending  the  full 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
GAO  In  carrying  out  this  study.  I  would  also 
request  that  the  agency  review  and  com- 
ment upon  the  content  and  findings  of 
GAO's  report  when  it  is  completed,  and 
supply  these  comments  In  written  form  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security. 
I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


ble  informatton  and  assistance  to  Government 
officials  and  to  congresstonal  offices. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  been  systemati- 
cally brutal  in  their  persecutksn  of  the  people 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  unable  to  crush  the  spirits  of 
the  proud  people  of  these  Baltk:  countries  and 
their  desire  to  live  in  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. Organizatk>ns  like  the  Joint  Baltic  Ameri- 
can f4ational  Committee  have  kept  the  hope 
and  the  flame  of  freedom  alive,  as  they 
remain  strongly  committed  to  achieving  self- 
determinatton  for  the  people  of  the  Baltk: 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Joint  Baltk: 
American  National  Committee  on  the  occask>n 
of  its  25th  anniversary,  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  future  success  as  it  continues  its 
diligent  commitment  to  obtaining  freedom  for 
the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 


THE      25TH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
THE  JOINT  BALTIC  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nUnois  [Mr.  Amruifzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Joint  Baltk; 
American  Natk>nal  Committee,  and  I  rise  to 
salute  this  fine  organizatran  whk;h  has  actively 
worked  for  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Founded  on  April  27,  1961.  by  the  three 
central  natk>nal  organizatkMis  of  Baltk:  Ameri- 
cans—the Estonian  American  Council,  the 
Amerk:an  Latvian  Associatton,  and  the  Lithua- 
nian American  Council— the  Joint  Baltk:  Amer- 
k»n  f4atk)nal  Committee  has  monitored  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  regarding 
the  Baltk:  States,  and  has  also  provkied  valua- 


PIRST  THINGS  FIRST:  BUDGET. 
THEN  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PanettaI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  deep  cortcem  about  the  directton 
the  tax  reform  process  has  taken  in  the 
Senate  and  about  the  impact  this  is  having  on 
our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  budget  defk:its. 

As  one  of  the  first  sponsors  of  comprehen- 
sive legislatkjn  to  simplify  and  reform  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  I  continue  to  back  the  effort 
to  simplify  the  Tax  Code  and  make  it  fair  and 
more  economk»lly  rattonal.  H.R.  3838,  which 
passed  the  House  last  year,  goes  a  k>ng  way 
toward  making  the  Tax  Code  more  equitable. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  go  nearty  far 
enough  in  simplifying  the  system  for  most  tax- 
payers, and  it  does  not  address  the  deficit 
crisis,  which  should  be  our  first  priority.  But  on 
balance,  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  current 
Tax  Code. 

Now,  the  tax  reform  process  has  gone  com- 
pletely awry.  The  Senate  Rnance  Committee 
seems  determined  to  make  the  tax  reform  bill 
a  Christmas  tree  for  special  interests,  to  make 
the  Tax  Code  more  complex,  not  simple,  and 
to  increase  budget  defk:it8  instead  of  reducing 
them.  Tax  reform  is  turning  into  a  travesty  that 
is  short  circuiting  the  budget  process  and  de- 
stroying the  hopat  of  the  American  people  for 
a  fair,  simple,  and  rattonal  income  tax. 

The  situatton  in  the  Rnance  Committee 
threatens  the  budget  in  two  ways.  Rrst.  the 
committee,  like  an  unreformed  ateoholk:, 
seems  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
away  loophole  after  toophole  to  a  succession 
of  special  interests.  For  some  reason,  commit- 
tee members  seem  unaware  that  these  kx>p- 
holes  cost  money.  They  also  are  obvkxisly  not 
serious  about  reform  or  simplificatkjn. 

But  the  other  edge  of  this  sword  pointed 
straight  at  the  budget  process  is  that  the  com- 
mittee's extravagance  Is  forcing  it  to  look  at  a 
number  of  revenue-raising  opttons  just  to 
make  up  the  difference.  These  options,  which 
should  be  conskjered  as  a  part  of  the  deficit- 
reduction  effort,  may  be  needed  just  to  make 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  come  out  even. 
They  have  been  frozen  by  the  tax  reform 


process,  and  thus  they  are  unvailable  for  the 
more  urgent  effort  to  reduce  deficits. 

There  is  no  questton  In  the  minds  of  thoae 
who  have  examined  the  budget  numbers  care- 
fully about  the  need  to  include  a  revenue  In- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  What  it 
needed  is  a  fair  and  balanced  approach  that 
combined  limits  on  defense  and  entitlement 
spending  v^  a  revenue  Increase.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  whatever  approach  we  take, 
we  need  to  reduce  the  deftolt  to  S144  bUHon 
to  meet  the  dk:tates  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislatton.  It  is  essential  that  we  nf>eet  this 
target  regardless  of  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  validates  the  Gramm-Rudman  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  The  ramiftcattons  of  auto- 
matk:  Gramm-Rudman  spending  cuts  and 
continuing  $200  billton  defk:ito  are  equally  urv 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Presklent  chose  not  to 
present  a  serious  budget  that  meets  these 
goals.  His  budget  would  sharply  increase  de- 
fense spending  while  slashing  deeply  into  key 
domestk:  programs,  it  would  not  address  the 
need  for  addittonal  revenues,  and  it  falls  short 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  by  about  S10 
billton. 

A  strong  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  taken  a  much  more 
sensible  and  courageous  approach  and  has 
approved  a  budget  which  certainly  goes  in  the 
right  directkjn.  It  Includes  a  mix  of  defense 
and  domestic  cuts,  and  it  would  raise  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  year  1987  by  $18.7  billton.  It 
meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  deftoit  target  as 
well 

While  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  making  this  effort,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  go  even  farther.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  budget  that  I  call  a  20/20/20  budget. 
It  wouto  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1987  deftoM  by 
$60  billion  to  $130.5  billton,  well  bekjw  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  It  combines  $20  bil- 
lton from  a  freeze  in  defense  spending,  $20 
billton  from  a  freeze  in  domestk:  entitlement 
programs  and  other  domestic  cuts,  and  $20 
Wilton  from  increased  revenues.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee  will  soon 
begin  woric  on  a  budget  and  will  seriously  con- 
stoer  my  proposal. 

Regardless  of  the  plan  that  Is  adopted,  it  is 
clear  that  a  consensus  is  forming  in  Congress 
on  the  need  to  raise  revenues.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  accomplished?  A  nuntoer  of  options 
have  been  raised,  but  they  are  virtually  all 
being  conskJered  as  part  of  the  tax  reform  bUI 
to  make  that  measure  come  out  revenue  neu- 
bal.  The  possibilities  include  a  strong  mini- 
mum tax  on  wealthy  and  corporate  taxpayers, 
loophole  closing,  excise  tax  increases,  delay- 
ing or  limiting  indexing,  and  stronger  enforce- 
ment, perhaps  combined  with  a  tax  amnesty. 
Each  of  these  options  has  Its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  But  we  can't  even  think  about 
them  as  part  of  the  budget  If  they  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  reform  bill.  Thus,  we  are  sty- 
mied. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  already 
missed  one  important  target  on  the  budget 
timetable.  Neither  body  produced  a  budget  by 
April  IS.  We  need  to  get  the  procesa  back  on 
track.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  set  askle  the 
tax  reform  effort  until  Congress  has  given  final 
approval  to  a  fair,  effective  budget  for  fiscal 
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year  1987.  If  we  do  not,  we  face  either  cort- 
tinuifig  high  deficits  or  across-the-board  se- 
questration under  Qramm-Rudman.  And  we 
face  the  very  real  possibility  that  neittier  Con- 
gress nor  the  President  will  ever  possess  tf)e 
will  or  the  courage  to  address  our  most  seri- 
ous economic  problem.  I  believe  there  Is  still  a 
chance  to  avoid  ttiis  conclusion,  if  we  do  first 
things  first  and  make  a  budget  our  first  priori- 
ty. ^__^_ 

TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE BOB  CASEY  OF  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  sense  of  deep  sadness 
at  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Congressman  Bob 
Casey  of  Texas. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  Bob  Casey,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Texas  State  Legisla- 
ture back  in  the  late  1940's. 

Bob  Casey  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Houston  public  school  system  and 
studied  law  at  night  at  the  South 
Texas  College  of  Law.  He  represented 
the  people  of  Houston  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  as  county  judge 
of  Harris  County,  TX.  He  was  elected 
to  the  86th  Congress  on  November  4, 
1958,  and  served  this  body  with  dis- 
tinction and  dedication  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  was  known  by  all  as  someone  who 
brought  compassion  and  understand- 
ing to  the  deliberations  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  closely  with  Bob  Casey  also  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  friends  with 
his  fine  family.  Bob  married  Hazel 
Marian  Brann  in  1935  and  together 
they  had  10  fine  children. 

My  wife,  Charlotte,  shares  my  sense 
of  loss  because  she  worked  in  Con- 
gressman Casey's  office  when  I  first 
met  her.  We  both  considered  him  a 
very  close  personal  friend  and  we  will 
greatly  miss  him. 

The  people  of  Houston.  Harris 
County,  and  the  State  of  Texas  were, 
indeed,  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like 
Bob  Casey  represent  them  here  in 
Washington  with  such  energy  and 
dedication.  They  will  long  remember 
his  very  skillful  representation  of 
their  interests.  I  valued  his  leadership 
along  with  his  wise  counsel  and  warm 
friendship. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  with  his 
wife.  Hazel,  and  his  children. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Mikx  Andrews. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleague.  Jack  Brooks,  in  tribute  to 


the  memory  of  former  Congressman 
Bob  Casey.  I  have  both  the  privilege 
of  representing  part  of  the  district  Mr. 
Casey  served  during  his  tenure  in  the 
House,  and  the  great  honor  of  having 
known  him  personally. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  called  Bob  Casey  "a  champi- 
on of  private  enterprise,  the  free 
market  system,  energy  self-sufficiency 
and  reduced  Federal  spending  •  *  •  he 
represented  admirably  the  interests  of 
this  area  and  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try." I  could  not  agree  more.  Bob 
Casey  was  a  truly  exemplary  man— an 
outstanding  public  servant  strongly 
dedicated  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  to  his  constituency. 

Someone  once  asked  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy what  were  the  most  important  at- 
tributes of  a  successful  public  servant. 
He  stated: 

To  be  a  positive  force  for  the  public  good 
in  politics  one  must  have  these  things;  a 
solid  moral  code  governing  his  public  ac- 
tions, a  broad  knowledge  of  our  public  insti- 
tutions and  traditions  and  a  specific  back- 
ground in  the  technical  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  lastly  he  must  have  political 
appeal— the  gift  of  winning  public  confi- 
dence and  support. 

Bob  Casey  had  all  of  these  things— 
and  he  was  much  more. 

I'U  never  forget  a  long  day  Congress- 
man Casey  spent  campaigning  with  me 
in  Brazoria  Cotinty.  Starting  early,  the 
two  of  us  drove  all  over  the  Texas 
backroads  and  talked  between  stops. 

It  was  perhaps  the  first  time  I  un- 
derstood what  serving  in  Congress  was 
all  about.  Bob  Casey  remembered 
places  and  people  and  local  issues  that 
most  men  would  have  long  forgotten. 
He  counseled  me  about  challenges  I 
would  face  in  Washington,  and  talked 
about  politics  in  a  way  that  was  at 
once  extremely  personal  and  impor- 
tant. 

Many  people  from  his  congressional 
district  have  related  similar  stories,  re- 
membering how  he  had  helped  them 
in  some  way.  His  constituents  knew 
Bob  as  an  important  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  national  leader,  but  most 
importantly,  they  knew  him  as  a  trust- 
ed friend. 

Like  his  many  admirers  throughout 
Texas  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  will  miss  Bob  Casey's  counsel.  I 
will  always  remember  him  with  affec- 
tion and  respect. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  for  the  Record. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
Bob  Casey 

Bob  Casey,  in  his  17  years  as  a  Democratic 
congressman  representing  the  32nd  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  Houston  area, 
built  an  impressive  record  of  public  service. 

He  was  a  champion  of  private  enterprise, 
the  free  market  system,  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency and  reduced  Federal  spending.  Casey 
served  on  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  was  chairman  of  the 
legislative     appropriations     subcommittee. 
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Through  those  17  years,  he  represented  ad> 
mlrably  the  interests  of  this  area  and  the 
welfare  of  this  country. 

Tet  that  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  He 
also  served  two  years  in  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, eight  years  as  county  Judge  here,  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  here  for  two 
years,  as  city  attorney  and  a  school  board 
memlier  in  Alvin,  and  rounded  out  his 
career  in  public  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Deepwater  Port  Author- 
ity for  two  years  each. 

A  native  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  Casey  moved  to 
Houston  at  an  early  age,  attended  schools 
here  and  was  admitted  to  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas  in  1940.  He  and  his  family  have  made 
many  contributions  to  this  community,  and 
his  death  Thursday  is  a  loss  to  us  all. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Chronicle  reporter 
in  1981.  Casey  succinctly  voiced  his  political 
philosophy.  "During  the  primaries,  my  op- 
ponents used  to  lal)el  me  too  conservative. 
Then  during  the  fall  campaign  my  Republi- 
can opponents  would  say  I  was  too  lil>eral. 
All  I  did  was  try  to  represent  my  district, 
and  I  take  pride  in  what  I  did.  I  feel  I  did 
pretty  well  for  them." 

Indeed,  he  did. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  former  colleague.  Bob  Casey.  I 
feel  a  special  sadness  and  sense  of  k)ss.  for 
when  I  first  came  to  this  body  in  1969,  Bob 
went  out  of  his  way  to  weteome  me  and  to 
make  me  feel  at  honr)e. 

Although  he  was  bom  in  Missouri.  Bob 
nwved  with  his  parents  to  Houston  when  he 
was  15,  and  he  became  a  true  Texan  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  attended  high  school,  col- 
lege, arxl  law  school  in  Texas,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  State  bar  in  1940. 

Bob  began  his  public  senm:e  career  in  1942 
as  the  city  attorney  of  Alvin,  TX,  where  he 
also  served  on  the  local  school  board.  He 
soon  returned  to  Houston  to  become  the 
Harris  County  assistant  district  attorney.  In 
1948,  he  was  elected  to  the  Texas  State 
House  of  Representatives.  Subsequently,  he 
was  elected  county  judge  three  times  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  the  South  Texas  College  of  Law.  wfiere  he 
had  been  a  student. 

In  1958,  the  good  people  of  Texas  saw  fit 
to  send  Bob  to  Washington  as  their  Repre- 
sentative, in  effect,  sharing  his  wisdom  and 
leadership  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  His 
tenure  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
tended through  the  turbulent  1960's  and  into 
the  1970's.  These  were  times  of  great  change 
in  the  Nation  and  particularly  in  the  South.  But 
through  it  all,  Bob  continued  to  demonstrate 
by  example  that  individuals  of  divergent  back- 
grounds and  beliefs  could  work  together  for 
the  common  good. 

Bob  was  an  extremely  cordial  man.  one  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  working  and  discussing  mat- 
ters pending  before  Congress.  I  particularty  re- 
member him  for  being  willing  to  tell  you  how 
he  stood  on  an  Issue  and  why— there  was 
very  little  waffling  with  Bob  Casey.  He  was  a 
no-nonsense  individual  when  it  came  to  taking 
a  stand,  and  he  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues for  it. 

When  he  left  the  House  in  1976.  he  left 
behind  a  solid  record  of  achievement  Of  par- 
ticular note  were  Ns  efforts  to  prohibit  U.S. 


foreign  aid  to  ConNnuniat  nations,  and  to  pro- 
Nbtt  the  use  of  foreign  assistance  money  to 
buid  overseas  plants  whtoh  directly  competed 
with  American  fadNties.  Further,  he  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  imposing  tough  mandato- 
ry penalties  for  the  use  of  a  handgun  in  the 
commission  of  a  fekMiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Jack  Brooks,  for  permitting  me  to  join 
in  this  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman  who  served 
his  district.  State  and  country  admirably  and 
unsetfishly  for  so  many  years.  To  his  family,  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  over  this  loss, 
in  whKh  we  all  share. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my  ckise.  friend  and 
fonner  colleague.  Bob  Casey. 

Bob  and  I  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
Appropriatk>n8  Committee.  He  and  his  fine 
family  were  very  close  to  me.  Bob  was  a  good 
father  and  a  valuable  Member  of  Congress. 
He  leaves  an  excellent  record  of  accomplish- 
ment 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend  and  former  colleague.  Bob 
Casey. 

Bob  Casey  had  a  trenwndous  record  of 
public  servk»  spanning  over  30  years.  Bob 
began  his  politk»l  career  by  being  elected  to 
various  city  and  county  offk:es;  the  Texas 
State  l-egtelature;  a  county  judgeship;  and  in 
1958  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  During  his  17  years  in  the 
House,  Bob  served  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Rsheries  Committee  and  later  on 
the  House  Appropriattons  Committee. 

I  had  the  pleaisure  and  privilege  of  senring 
with  Bob  during  his  nine  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriatk>ns  Committee  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  high  integrity,  deep  personal  convte- 
tton  and  sound  judgment  While  never  neglect- 
ing the  particular  needs  of  ttie  people  of 
Texas  who  sent  him  to  Congress.  Bob  never 
tost  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  He  was 
a  most  dedicated  public  servant  whose  many 
achievements  will  be  long  remembered  not 
only  in  Texas,  but  in  the  Congress  as  well.  In 
1975.  Bob  was  recognized  for  his  fine  worit  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commisskjn  by  PresWent  Gerald  Ford.  He  re- 
signed from  that  posltton  In  1977.  We  are  for- 
tunate that  Bob  chose  to  devote  his  life  to 
publk:  service.  He  made  an  important  contri- 
bution while  serving  in  the  House  and  on  the 
Gommisston  and  he  will  be  missed. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Hazel,  their  chitoren,  and  grandchil- 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues here  this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
dear  friend  and  former  Member  of  this  House, 
Bob  Casey. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  Bob  for  many 
years.  He  was  elected  to  senre  the  people  of 
Houston  in  1958,  and  I  joined  him  4  years 
later.  I  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  and  com- 
passionate man,  who  represented  his  con- 
stituancy  fairly  and  with  distinctk>n. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Approprtatkxw 
Committee,  Bob  always  lent  a  sympathetk:  ear 
to  programs  whk:h  specifk:  Members  conskl- 
ered  important  to  themselves  or  their  constitu- 
ents. 

From  the  86th  to  the  94th  Congress.  Bob 
expressed  a  zeal  and  devotton  to  this  House 
and  its  Members  unequaled  by  all  but  a  very 
few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  was  bom  in 
Texas.  I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy not  only  for  Bob's  wife  Hazel  and  their 
chikJren.  but  for  the  people  of  the  dty  of 
Houston  and  the  State  of  Texas  as  well.  That 
great  State  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  respected 
and  loved  statesmen. 

Houston  should  be  proud  to  have  a  man 
like  Bob  Casey  as  one  of  its  representatives 
to  the  country  and  the  worid.  His  leadership  to 
me  in  my  initial  years  as  the  Member,  and  his 
advk»  for  more  than  a  decade,  will  be  re- 
membered and  cherished. 

His  friendship  will  be  greatly  missed.  My 
wife  Nancy  and  I  extend  our  most  heartfeK 
sympathies  to  Hazel  and  the  entire  Casey 
family.  We  all  share  in  your  loss. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
great  human  being  dies  ail  rise  to  offer  their 
eulogies  in  recognitton  of  that  person's  ac- 
complishments and  good  deeds,  and  today 
we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  Texas 
colleague  and  a  man  I  regarded  as  my  good 
friend.  Bob  Casey.  This  is  an  instance  when 
the  usual  plaudits  just  do  not  seem  enough  al- 
though I  should  add  that  Bob  Casey's  life 
needs  no  embellishment.  It  was  the  perfect 
example  of  selflessness— a  permanent  sketch 
of  love  and  humane  regard. 

Bob  Casey  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective Members  this  Chamber  has  known.  His 
command  of  the  issues  was  noteworthy  and 
he  was  an  example  to  be  emulated  by  us  all. 
To  be  a  constitutent  of  Bob  Casey's  was  to 
be  blessed  with  excellent  politk»l  leadership 
for  if  you  had  a  problem  or  needed  help.  Bob 
wouW  move  mountains  to  do  it  for  you. 

We  first  senred  together  in  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature. Then  we  came  to  this  Chamber.  It  is 
here  where  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Bob  Casey  accomplished 
much  for  the  reskJents  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  country.  One  shining  example  is 
the  Houston  International  Airport  which  bears 
his  marii. 

Bob  Casey  was  a  true  and  typical  Texan- 
tall,  commanding  and  the  embodiment  of  all 
traits  positive.  He  was  a  man  who  earned  his 
spurs  and  with  his  passing  Texas  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  sons. 

To  his  family  go  my  vary  deepest  sympathy 
and  my  toving  prayers. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with  pro- 
found sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  passsing  of 
our  former  colleague.  Bob  Casey.  He  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  and  I  shall  miss  him. 
Bob  and  I  served  together  on  the  Sdance 
and  Technology  CommWae  when  l-came  to 
Congress  and  I  coukj  always  depend  on  him 
for  good  advice.  His  sarvloe  on  both  the  Mar- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commlttae  and 
the  Science  and  Technotogy  Committee  pre- 
pared him  for  his  wori(  on  the  Approprtattons 
Committee  and  at  the  Federal  MarWma  Com- 
misston. 


Bob  faithfully  san^  the  people  ol  Texas' 
22d  District  from  the  time  he  was  flrst  alaclad 
in  1958  untu  his  appointment  by  President 
Ford  to  the  Federal  Marttima  Commission  In 
1975.  He  was  a  good  and  able  legislator  who 
left  his  mark  on  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  family  and  many  friends.  He  shaN  ba 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who 
knew  Bob  Casey  as  our  distinguished  and  be- 
toved  colleague  here  for  many  years  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  his  passing. 
Bob  was  an  able,  faithful,  dedicated  pub«c 
senrant  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  hia 
constituency  and  his  country  and  a  wann  feel- 
ing of  respect  and  affectton  for  his  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Bob  left  an  impressive  record  as 
a  good  Representative  from  his  district.  He 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  coun- 
try and  was  always  a  devoted  supporter  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  best  for  America.  Bob 
was  a  nwi  of  outstanding  integrity,  great  com- 
passion for  those  who  needed  help,  great 
concern  for  the  preservatton  and  betterment 
of  our  country. 

We  who  knew  Bob  will  cherish  his  memory 
and  ever  be  proud  that  we  were  his  colleague 
and  friend.  I  extend  nry  deepest  sympathy  to 
all  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  re- 
member our  friend  and  former  colleague  Bob 
Casey,  t  was  saddened  to  learn  of  Bob's 
death. 

Bob  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  dedicated 
Member  of  Congress.  He  distinguished  hinv 
self  as  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriattons 
Committee. 

Bob  served  not  only  his  Texas  constituency, 
but  the  Natton  as  well.  We  have  tost  a  fine 
publk;  servant,  but  we  wHI  not  forget  his  many 
contributtons. 


D  1936 

OCmaALLXAVI 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  8  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE   DEVELOPMENT   AND   IN- 
VESTMENT ACT  ("THINK  POSI- 
TIVE. THINK  EXPORT") 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  JoTORoa] 
la  recogi^Md  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide substantial  help  In  solving  our 
Nation's  trade  problems.  Too  much 
leglsUtlon  and  effort  so  far  has  been 
negative,  treating  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  causes  of  theae  prob- 
lems. It  is  time  we  started  thinking 
poaltlve  about  export— treating  causes, 
not  just  symptoms. 
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The  bill  I  am  offering  concentrates 
on  Improving  national  productivity  by 
revitalizing  the  Nation's  research  and 
development  capacity,  improving  edu- 
cation, and  enhancing  labor-manage- 
ment relations  so  that  the  country, 
once  again,  can  compete  effectively 
and  aggressively  abroad.  Yet.  it  does 
not  ignore  the  immediate  needs  of 
those  who  have  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  our  present  trade  imbalance. 

The  bill,  which  I've  entitled  "The 
Trade  Development  and  Investment 
Act."  will  not  require  any  new  budget 
outlays.  Instead.  It  calls  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  0.9-percent  import  sur- 
charge. The  proceeds  of  this  surcharge 
are  to  be  paid  into  a  trust  fund  to  be 
used  to  fund  programs  that  will  en- 
hance America's  competitive  position 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  these  programs 
that  comprise  the  "investment"  in  the 
bill's  Utle. 

In  addressing  our  trade  problem,  we 
need  to  look  beyond  the  immediate 
problem  of  workers  now  being  hurt  by 
foreign  competition.  We  need  to  look 
to  the  future— to  determine  what  our 
work  force  will  be  like  and  what  sorts 
of  skills  It  will  need  to  hold  a  preemi- 
nent place  In  the  world  economy.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  preactive  as  well  as 
reactive.  The  programs  I  propose  to 
fund  with  the  proceeds  of  the  import 
surcharge  will  not  only  provide  short 
term.  Immediate  assistance  for  work- 
ers in  industries  now  adversely  affect- 
ed by  foreign  competition.  They  will 
also  have  beneficial  long-term  effects 
on  the  abilities  and  {.roductivity  of 
American  workers. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  disturbing 
decline  in  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy.  We  have 
been  undersold  by  foreign  competitors 
with  cheaper  labor,  newer  technol- 
ogies, and  higher  levels  of  productivi- 
ty. We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  this  decline.  Since  World  War  II, 
we  seem  to  have  become  complacent 
about  our  role  in  the  world  economy, 
focusing  on  our  own  standard  of  living. 
The  decline  in  our  competitive  posi- 
tion has  paralleled  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  our  education.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  our  poor  educational  perform- 
ance, we  have  been  labeled  "A  Nation 
At  Risk." 

My  bill  pays  special  heed  to  the  roles 
of  science  and  technology  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  future,  and  to  the 
need  for  increased  educational  efforts 
in  those  areas,  together  with  addition- 
al research  and  development  activities. 
For  a  long  time  the  United  States  re- 
mained at  the  forefront  of  the  high- 
technology  sector  of  the  world  econo- 
my, with  an  established  computer  in- 
dustry and  well-financed  military  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  But 
we  have  begim  to  slip  even  in  this 
area.  High  technology  business  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  new  business- 
es established  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  technology  drives  even  the  non- 
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high-technology  industries.  A  key 
challenge  now  facing  our  Nation, 
therefore,  is  to  develop  a  work  force 
capable  of  meeting  the  everchanglng 
demands  of  this  age  of  technology. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  my  bill  calls 
for  the  full  funding  of  programs  under 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act  to  improve  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary instruction,  curriculum,  and 
teacher  training  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics, sciences,  foreign  language,  and 
computer  literacy.  We  need  to  mold  a 
future  generation  of  Americans  that  is 
capable  of  spealdng  foreign  languages. 
No  other  nation  on  Earth  depends  so 
heavily  on  its  trading  partners  to 
speak  its  language.  Another  program 
financed  out  of  the  trust  fund  is  a  fel- 
lowship program  for  graduate  students 
pursuing  degrees  in  areas  of  national 
need. 

In  the  past,  universities  have  led  the 
way  in  conducting  basic  research  for 
high  technology  industries.  There  is 
growing  evidence,  however,  that  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
inadequate  and  outdated  scientific 
equipment  and  research  facilities.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  these  Institutions 
maintain  a  strong  commitment  to 
basic  research  and  development  that 
will  form  the  basis  for  industries,  proc- 
esses, and  products  in  the  future.  The 
biU,  therefore,  contains  an  ambitious 
program  to  help  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities retool  their  laboratories  and 
research  facilities  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  developments  In  science  and 
engineering.  Further,  the  bill  calls  for 
an  extension  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit  to  encourage 
more  research  and  the  development  of 
new  products.  To  improve  the  mecha- 
nisms for  transforming  basic  research 
into  the  first  stage  of  products  devel- 
opment, and  to  enhance  collaborative 
efforts  between  business  and  higher 
education,  the  bill  establishes  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  that  will 
promote  cooperation  and  the  ex- 
change of  technology  between  colleges 
and  local  business  communities.  Such 
a  program  will  facilitate  transfers 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  factory. 
Lastly,  to  assure  that  we  have  enough 
scientists  and  engineers  at  the  highest 
levels  of  education,  the  bill  provides 
for  special  graduate  and  work-study 
programs  in  areas  of  national  need. 

Developing  and  maintaining  a  work 
force  versed  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology,  however,  is  not  the 
only  challenge  facing  America.  There 
is  evidence  of  a  growing  mismatch  be- 
tween job  needs  and  workers'  capabili- 
ties. A  significant  minority  of  our 
people  is  illiterate.  American  schools 
are  graduating  thousands  of  function- 
ally illiterate  students  every  year,  and 
thousands  more  drop  out  of  school. 

Illiteracy  is  a  fundamental,  critical 
cause  of  joblessness.  Millions  of  young 
Americans  entering  the  work  force  are 
ill-equipped  to  handle  even  entry  level 


Jobs.  They  poae  a  serious  risk  to  the 
Nation's  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. Lack  of  basic  learning  skills  alao 
prevents  workers  from  tulapting  to 
new  technologies.  A  recent  report  by 
the  National  Alliance  of  Buslnesaes 
predicts  that  by  the  year  2000.  if 
Johnny  can't  read,  he  won't  worlc  So 
that  our  existing  work  force  can  ac- 
quire the  l>asic  skills  necessary  to  keep 
pace  in  a  changing  economy,  the  biU 
contains  provisions  funding  adult  basic 
education  programs  that  are  now  woe- 
fully imderfunded. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
young  Americans  with  such  special  tal- 
ents and  abilities  that  they  undoubt- 
edly will  play  leadership  roles  in  the 
future.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
their  special  needs.  Other  countries 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  spe- 
cial programs  directed  toward  talented 
and  gifted  students.  So.  too,  does  my 
bill,  which  incorporates  a  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

To  assist  in  the  upgrading  of  skills  of 
currently  employed  workers,  the  bill 
calls  for  an  extension  of  the  exclusion 
from  tax  of  employer-provided  educa- 
tional assistance.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides for  an  amendment  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  combat 
the  problem  of  skill  obsolescence  by 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
program  between  local  businesses  and 
the  education  community  to  retrain 
workers  and  upgrade  their  skills  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  businesses.  We 
must  begin  to  view  education  as  a  life- 
time process— not  as  an  endeavor  that 
ceases  once  a  diploma  has  been 
earned.  Continuing  lifetime  education 
wlU  facilitate  workers'  abilities  to 
adapt  to  changing  work  environments 
and  new  technologies.  The  bill  thus 
provides  opportunities  and  incentives 
for  educational  experiences  above  and 
beyond  what  we  commonly  refer  to  as 
formal  education. 

The  American  work  force  of  the 
future  will  reflect  some  significant  de- 
mographic changes.  There  will  be 
striking  increases  in  the  growth  of 
poorly  educated  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, who  are  typically  the  least  pre- 
pared for  work.  The  total  nimiber  of 
working  age  youth  will  decline,  while 
the  number  of  minority  youth  wiU  in- 
crease. To  assist  these  workers  of  the 
future,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
calling  for  increased  funding  of  the  ex- 
emplary youth  programs  imder  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  To  en- 
courage minority  participation  in 
graduate  programs,  the  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  program  to 
Identify  and  recruit  talented  minority 
students  for  graduate  programs.  To 
encourage  the  employment  of  minori- 
ties, the  bill  calls  for  an  extension  of 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 

Moreover,  to  create  jobs  and  develop 
work  skills  for  disadvantaged  workers 


in  economically  depressed  areas,  the 
bill  Incorporates  "enterprise  zone"  leg- 
islation, an  idea  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully implemented  by  a  number  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  a  trial  at  the  na- 
tional level.  These  zones,  with  the  tax 
and  regulatory  relief  they  would  pro- 
vide, would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
areas  dependent  on  manufacturing, 
which  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
foreign  competition.  To  assure  that 
the  enterprise  zone  legislation  is  reve- 
nue neutral,  the  bill  calls  for  a  trans- 
fer from  the  trust  fund  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
any  Federal  tax  loss  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  enterprise  zone  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  the  blU  adopts  an  idea  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  Japanese: 
labor-management  cooperation  com- 
mittees. Through  these  committees, 
sometimes  called  quality  circles,  work- 
ers are  encouraged  to  suggest  ideas  for 
improvements  in  production  tech- 
niques and  worldng  conditions.  Labor 
is  a  great  resource  for  improved  effi- 
ciency and  innovation— a  resource  that 
should  not  remain  untapped.  The  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  such  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  committees  are  not 
company  unions  under  the  NLRA.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
funding  of  a  generous  program  calling 
for  assistance  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  committees  In 
order  to  enhance  worker  productivity 
and  efficiency. 

With  a  better  educated,  more  highly 
skilled  work  force,  America  can  re- 
claim its  position  among  the  leaders  in 
world  trade.  Although  the  programs  I 
have  outlined  are  ambitious,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  that  their  cost  will  be 
borne  not  by  additional  tax  dollars, 
but  from  the  proceeds  of  an  import 
surchi^e.  This  import  surcharge— es- 
timated to  raise  between  $3  and  $3.5 
billion  per  year— will  also  be  used  to 
fund  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program,  now  funded  from  general 
revenues,  and  will  thus  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  remove  this  important— and 
costly— program  from  the  budget  proc- 
ess. An  additional  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent added  to  the  cost  of  imported 
goods  would  not  run  afoul  of  our  exist- 
ing trade  agreements  and  is,  I  believe, 
a  smaU  price  to  pay  for  programs  that 
could  restore  the  health  and  vitality  of 
America's  trade  position  and,  enable 
us  to  meet  for  years  to  come  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  changing  needs  of  the 
world's  economy. 


D  1945 

THE  MEANING  OF  FREEDOM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 


Vti.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  occasionally  I  will  read  an  ar- 
ticle or  book  that  I  feel  is  so  important 
that  I  am  compelled  to  read  at  least  a 
part  of  it  to  my  colleagues  and  possi- 
bly to  the  people  of  the  country  who 
may  pay  attention  to  the  Conorss- 
SIOMAL  Rbcoro. 

Such  is  an  article  that  I  read  In  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  written  by  Chrlsto 
Nizamoff ,  a  person  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1921,  and  who 
truly  knows  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  of  his 
book  to  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to 
listen  to  this: 

An  Bzn.1  m  Saiv  Haxbor 
(By  Cluisto  N.  Nizamoff) 
The  year  was  1031,  the  month  April  when 
we  boarded  the  imall  steamship  on  the  way 
to  the  United  States.  After  19  days  on  the 
Atlantic  fighting  storms  and  waves  the  size 
of  a  mountain;  one  sunny  afternoon  we 
heard  over  the  public  address  system  that 
the  next  day  we  would  get  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  famed  Statute  of  Liberty.  That  an- 
nouncement lessened  our  pain  and  fears. 

Yes.  we  had  bartered  our  youthful  dreams 
and  ambitions  in  exchange  for  freedom. 
That  wu  the  magic  and  the  magnet  that 
was  drawing  us  to  America.  Slavic  blood  ran 
through  our  veins,  and  like  all  Slavs,  we 
were  fatalists— let  fate  decide  our  destiny. 

That  evening  I  made  a  complete  reap- 
praisal of  my  future.  Since  freedom  was  so 
precious.  I  would  willingly  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  as  a  coal  miner  or  a  steel  worker.  I 
would  bury  my  dreams  under  the  black  dust 
of  the  coal  mine,  or  cast  them  Into  the  flam- 
ing steel  furnace.  But  I  would  aim  at  one 
thing— not  to  stay  away  from  the  main- 
stream of  life  In  the  country  where  I  was  to 
plant  my  roots.  I  would  be  part  of  it.  My 
English  might  be  poor,  my  name  not  Anglo- 
Saxon:  nevertheless  I  would  always  consider 
myself  an  Integral  part  of  the  majority.  But 
I  would  never,  never  abandon  the  struggle 
for  freedom  of  my  people.  I  would  find  a 
way  to  help. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  heard  someone 
say:  "Hey.  we  have  come;  look  straight 
ahead,  there  she  Is.  the  sUtue.  the  sUtuel" 
A  loud,  spontaneous  "Hurrah,  hurrah." 
pierced  the  air.  The  call  for  breakfast  was 
ignored.  A  glimpse  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  more  nourliAiins. 

But  the  excitement  and  Jubilation  came 
when  we  approached  New  York  Harbor  and 
the  statue  was  close  enough  to  touch,  or  so 
It  seemed  to  us.  Beautiful  and  Imposing,  the 
great  lady  who  so  welcomed  newcomers 
with  upthrust  arm  and  lighted  torch  stood 
there  before  us.  and  we  felt  hypnotised. 

In  the  background  we  could  see  the  mas- 
sive Woolwortb  buUdlng,  at  that  time  the 
tallest  structure  in  New  York.  But  except 
for  iU  height  and  the  American  Ingenuity  In 
construction,  it  had  no  meaning  to  us. 

The  SUtue  of  Liberty,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  symbolic  of  America.  It  stood  for  what 
the  United  States  offered  then  and  today- 
freedom,  opportunity  to  better  one's  life 
and  equality  before  the  court  of  law. 

These  ooncepU  still  were  new  and  revolu- 
tionary for  the  part  of  the  world  we  had  left 
behind.  In  our  part  of  the  globe,  liberty  and 
equality  before  the  law  were  only  words  In 
the  dust-covered  dictionary. 

I  had  my  taste  of  American  freedom  the 
first  evening  in  the  new  land,  April  31, 1931. 
The  processing  at  Ellis  Island  took  more 


time  than  was  expected  az>d  we  missed  coo- 
nectlons  with  the  trains  that  were  to  carry 
us  to  our  destinations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  kindly  man  from  Travelers'  Aid 
took  us  to  a  dingy  hotel  at  3Srd  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue. 

Before  I  signed  In,  I  handed  the  derit  ray 
passport.  The  man  behind  the  desk  took  a 
good  look  at  It,  smiled  and  handed  it  back  to 
me.  Sirring  somettiing  In  English.  When  he 
realized  I  did  not  understand  him.  he  asked 
me  If  I  spoke  Oerman.  a  language  I  knew 
well  at  that  time.  I  still  remember  word  for 
word  what  he  told  me  then:  "Young  man. 
you  are  now  In  the  United  States  and  you 
need  no  passport,  no  identity  card.  You  are 
free  to  go  anywhere  In  the  country. 

This  was  new  to  me,  new  to  us  all.  In  our 
part  of  the  world  one  could  not  leave  the 
house  without  an  I.D.  card. 

As  my  thoughts  go  back  to  that  evening  I 
believe,  subconsciously  at  least,  that  was  the 
moment  when  I  fully  realized  I  would 
become  part  of  that  great  American  people 
who  carved  a  continent  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, an  accomplishment  so  well  described 
In  my  fifth  grade  geography  book  which  dis- 
played a  picture  of  Oeorge  Washington  as 
the  father  of  the  coimtry. 

Many  years  later,  when  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  write  an  article  for  the  Indianapolis 
News.  I  took  for  my  subject  what  America 
had  meant  to  me  and  most  certainly  to 
people  of  different  parts  of  the  world  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  settle  here. 

The  contrast  with  the  Ufe  I  left  behind 
was  made  abundantly  evident  to  me  when 
after  my  retirement  In  1971  as  editor  of  the 
Macedonian  Tribune,  my  wife  Slavka  and  I 
took  a  prolonged  trip  to  Europe.  We  visited 
a  few  West  European  countries  and  went 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Bulgaria  I  was 
bom  and  reared  In  Macedonia,  but  most  of 
my  relatives  live  In  Bulgaria.  I  wanted  to  see 
them,  see  my  old  friends,  the  home  In  which 
I  lived,  the  schools  I  attended. 

The  vUlt  was  pleasant.  But  the  part  with 
a  childhood  friend  was  heartbreaking.  He 
embraced  me  and  both  of  use  stood  in  si- 
lence for  a  few  momenU.  Tears  were  flowing 
down  from  our  eyes.  Then  he  spoke: 
"Chrlsto.  you  are  the  luckiest  of  our  group 
of  six.  You  have  lived  and  grown  old  In  a 
free  country.  I  am  happy  for  you.  Prize  your 
freedom:  never  abuse  It.  I  do  not  envy  you 
any  material  wealth  you  may  have.  I  do  not 
envy  you  your  home,  your  car.  But  I  envy 
you,  I  really  do,  your  freedom.  I  would  be 
content  to  live  In  a  broken  down  shack,  to 
subsist  on  bread  and  water  alone  If  I  could 
only  live  free  of  fear,  say  what  I  think,  write 
what  I  like,  go  where  I  please.  Oo,  my 
friend,  go  with  Ood  and  remember  us."  Lis- 
tening to  him,  I  felt  as  brokenhearted  as  he 
did. 

There  is  a  tendency  In  this  country  to 
take  for  granted  the  freedom  and  bleaslnss 
we  have,  to  believe  that  we  are  entitled  to 
them,  that  the  country  owes  them  to  us. 

This  attitude  Is  wrong  and  Is  dangerous.  It 
leads  to  complacency.  And  complacency  is 
the  twin  sister  of  failure  and  decline. 

I  remember  how  well  It  was  said  by  the 
great  17th  century  Oerman  philosopher  Jo- 
hannes Plchte:  "Freedom  Is  precious,  the 
most  precious  thing  In  the  world.  But  free- 
dom Is  like  our  health— we  appreciate  it 
most  after  we  have  lost  It." 

We  stlU  have  our  freedom.  Let  us  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  guard  It.  protect  It  and 
preserve  It  for  ourselves,  for  our  children, 
and  for  posterity. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  amazing  to  me 
that  people  who  have  been  bom  in 
America,  who  liave  lived  in  America, 
who  have  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
this  country  do  not  realize  how  very 
precious  freedom  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  friends 
across  this  great  land  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  will  take  to 
heart  what  Christo  Nizamoff  has  said 
in  this  article  because  it  should  mean 
something  to  every  one  of  us. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBKT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  KoLBX,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  7. 

Mr.  Jeftoros,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuKTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  1. 

Mr.  Hammerschmiot.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Flifpo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBET)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Htde. 

Mr.  Hammerschicist. 

Mr.  Jeftords. 

Mr.  Sttnoquist. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Taixon. 
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Fauntroy. 

MiNETA. 

Traficant. 

Owens. 

DE  Lugo. 

Voucher. 

kostmayer. 

Levine  of  California. 

Matsui. 

WiRTH  in  two  instances. 

Fascell  in  two  instances. 

HOTER. 
MOAKLET. 

Stallings  in  two  instances. 

Daniel. 

Carr. 

LiPINSKI. 

Howard. 

Edwards  of  California. 

Rangel. 

Chapman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1116.  An  act  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360,  and 

H J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  recognition  of  the  vital  role  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  seven  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  suljoumed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  May  1,  1986.  at  11 
ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3397.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-158,  "D.C.  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  Temporary  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1986",  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3398.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  agency's  activities  imder 
the  CJovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b<J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3399.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  list  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  CCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 


1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aasodate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  list  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  DCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3401.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  African  famine 
relief,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-10,  title  II 
(09  Stat.  28);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  Agriculture,  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Clandestine  manufactur- 
ing of  dangerous  drugs  (Rept.  99-570).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONKiai: 
H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration .\ct  of  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  4709.  A  biU  to  provide  that  service  of 
certain  members  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  during  World  War  II  consti- 
tuted active  military  service  for  purposes  of 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
H.R.  4710.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies  of 
Practice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BIACK}!   (for   himself,    Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lknt, 
and  Mr.  Carney): 
H.R.  4711.  A  blU  to  prohibit  possession, 
manufacture,  sale.  Importation,  and  mailing 
of  ballistic  knives;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr  B08C0* 
H.R.  4712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Klam- 
ath and  Trinity  River  Basins,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DARDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Oejdem- 
soN,     Mr.     Kostmayer.     and     Mr. 
Fowler  ): 
H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  establish  grazing  fees 
for  domestic  livestocic  on  the  public  range- 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DoROAH  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Berexttsr,  and  Mr.  Coats): 


HJt  4714.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
n.8.  grain  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  DoRQAN  of  North  I^akota. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Clihoer,  Mr.  Quil- 
lim,  Mr.  Dabchlr.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Gunder- 
■OM.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Liohttoot.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  GucKMAN.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.    FuQUA,    Mr.    Donnelly,    Mr. 
Dowdy   of   Mississippi.   Mr.   Davis, 
Mr.   Campbell,   Mr.   Boehlert,   Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Pickle  and 
Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  4715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computing 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  to 
rural  mall  carriers  for  use  of  their  automo- 
biles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Hansen): 
H.R.  4716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  terminate  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  such  title 
after  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
H.R.  4717.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  uniform  rules  of  li- 
ability for  bodily  injury  and  property 
damage  arising  out  of  general  aviation  acci- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary- 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  STAOOEPr,  Mr.  Lunorbh. 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Gekas): 
H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  additional  penalties 
for  fraud  and  related  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  access  devices  and  computers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judicbiry.      

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  internation- 
al trade  by  increasing  the  public  investment 
in  education  and  training,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California: 
B.JR.  4730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  for  employers  who  provide  on- 
site  dependent  care  assistance  for  depend- 
enU  of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
KR.  4731.  A  bill  to  name  the  Sunnyvale 
Air  Force  Station  at  Sunnyvale.  CA.  as  the 
"Ellison  S.  Onizuka  Air  Force  Station";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
HJl.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  198S  to  exempt  the  Pell 
grant  higher  education  aaslstanee  program 
from  sequestration;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  RTTTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wtscm): 
HJl.  4723,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Health  Promotion  and 


Disease  Prevention;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H  J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1986  as  'National  Play-It-8afe  Month": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Boner  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  C^rockxtt,  Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fubtbr.  Mrs.  Holt, 

Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Ms. 

Oakar,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Udall, 

and  Mr.  Wolf): 

H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  beginning  September  21,  1986,  as 

"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week";  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  11,  1986,  as  National  Kidney  Program 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.  

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
H.  Con.  Res,  S37.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  visit  by  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Swiss  settlers  of  Purrysburg.  8C,  to 
Neufchatel.  Switzerland,  in  October  1986  as 
an  international  gesture  of  goodwill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ackermam, 
Mr.    Appleoate.    Mr.    Bonior,    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Borbki,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.   BusTAMAKTE.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Erdrbich,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,  Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Oaydos,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
BKi,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Mamton,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Murtha,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
PuRBELL.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr, 
Shelby,  Mr.  Torrbs,  Mr.  Trazler, 
IiCr.    Walorbn.    Mr.    Wright.    Mrs. 
ScHNEiDBR.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Obbrbtar): 
H.  Con.  Res.  838.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congreu  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  inclusion  of  auto 
parts  in  the  next  round  of  marketortented, 
sector  specific  (MOBS)  negotiations;  to  t.^e 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  and  Mr. 
Walkbr): 
H,  Res.  440.  Resolution  exprsBBlng  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  nuclear  aoeldent  at  the  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  facility  in  Soviet  Ukraine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  441,  ReMluUon  calling  upon  any 
nation  in  which  any  nuclear  accident  ooeurs. 
or  in  which  there  is  threat  of  any  significant 
nuclear  aoeldent.  to  immedUtely  jtdvlse 
neighlMring  nations,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  appropriate  international  organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LUNORXN  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 

Mack,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Wibir): 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  expreBBlng  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlves  that 

the  Congreasional  Budget  Office  and  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  provide 


updated  baseline  and  current  service  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  years  1M7-91;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperaUons. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauie  1  of  rule  ZXII,  private 
bills  and  reiolutioni  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  (ollows: 

By  Mr.  AKAKA: 

H.R.  4734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Shattuck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  EARLY' 

H.R.  4736.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kil  Joon 
Yu  Callahan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  8AXTON' 

H.R.  4736.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Linda 
Diane  Donovan,  Richard  Thomas  Donovan. 
Shawn  William  Donovan,  and  Kristin  Sarah 
Donovan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  ZZII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  76:  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  166:  Mr.  Cunoer. 

H.R.  55S:  Mr.  Sensenbrehner. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Lbvin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Levini  of  California.  Mr. 
Evans  of  niinoU.  Ms.  Mixulbki,  Mr. 
RoDiHO.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  1S98:  Mr.  Vbnto. 

H.R.  14S6:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  Davis, 

H.R.  1684:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1916:  Mr.  RoDWO,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Pahbita,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1967:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3364:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  3440:  Mr.  Purbbll. 

H.R,  3691:  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Applboate. 

H.R.  3871:  Mr.  Coelmo. 

H.R.  3897:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Rmsa,  Mr. 
NtBLBON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mollohah,  and  Mr. 
Embrbon. 

HJl.  3903:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Butto,  and  Mr.  Pbabb. 

H.R.  S099:  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  PiRXim. 
Mrs.  Bbntlbv,  and  Mr.  Quillbn. 

H.R.  SS74:  Mr.  Sbnbbnbrennbr. 

H.R,  3644:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Jbfporos. 

H.R.  8783:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Obbrbtar.  Mr.  Walorbn.  Mr.  Ackbbman.  Mr. 
Purbbll.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dbllumb.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Smitr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Markby,  Mr,  OuNDERBON,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Biaogi.  Mr.  VoLKMBR.  Mr,  Young  of  Mlsaou- 
rl.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Wotm.  Mr.  BBvnx.  Mr, 
Hatbs,  Mr.  Bbdbll.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr,  Brbauz.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Good- 
lino,  Mr.  NowAX.  Mr.  Campbbll.  Mr.  WsBsa. 
Mr.  Hbtner,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Anmia. 
Mr.  Borbki.  Mr.  Brucb.  Mr,  Cartsiu  Mr. 
Chappsll,  and  Mr,  Gordon. 
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HJt  3800:  Mr.  SmntEB.  Mrs.  Coixnis,  Mr. 
EuttncH,  Mr.  DxWnn,  Mr.  Tatis.  Mr. 
MoHTGOMnT,  lb.  Packard,  lb.  Whtttdi, 
Mr.  HAiofxxscHifniT,  Mr.  Watkhts,  Mr. 
MusTRA.  Mr.  CoiTTBis,  Mr.  Marthixz,  Mr. 
KOLTSR,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
HnJCB,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wisx,  Mr.  McDaob. 
Mr.  WmimuHST.  Mr.  Bttrton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Lownr  of  California.  Mr.  Shakp,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Odudkrsoic. 

H.R.  38M:  Mr.  Oun. 

VLR.  4060:  Mr.  Stdmp,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
SuHSQUisT,  Mr.  O'Brikn,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
OeorKia.  Mr.  Hxtner,  and  Mr.  Mounari. 

HJt  4085:  Mr.  Weber. 

HJl.  4126:  Mr.  Sehsenbrennrr. 

HJl.  4144:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  4186:  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  McMiixan, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr. 
Engush.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  lb.  Nowak,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
OuNOERSON,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Skeen.  lb. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Wrtttaker. 

H.R.  4278:  Mr.  Valentine.  IiCr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  4312:  M*^  Martin  of  Illinois  and 
Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  4322:  lb.  SnjANDER  and  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California. 

H.R.  4344:  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.R.  4388:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

H.R.  4435:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4463:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  4484:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4488:  lb.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Barnes. 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  4534:  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Flippo,  and  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. 

H.R.  4545:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENsoN,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

HJl.  4593:  Kir.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tovras.  Iifr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  4653:  Mr.  Leland. 

HJl.  4669:  Mr.  Moore. 

H.R.  4675:  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Hansen. 
and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

HJl.  4688:  Mr.  Loefpler.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
smo,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Boland, 
and  Mr.  Barnes. 

HJ.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Iilr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Pickle,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Loefpler. 
Mr.  HoYER.  and  Mr.  Frxnzel. 

KJ.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Gbkas. 


H.J.  Res.  429:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  I^hman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Dannemeter.  Iilr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Ms.  Snows. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Yates.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  AxK^oin.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Frost, 
lb.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  McGratb,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  SwnfDALL,  Mr.  Taitke.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  McKernan,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.J.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  DoRNAN  Of  California,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mrs.  Collins,  lb.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Volkmkr.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Lundine,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
BiAGGi.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Tadzin, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. 

H J.  Res.  500:  Mr.  McEwen,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Scraefer.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Puqua,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  569:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Dowtdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fufpo,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gitnder- 
soN.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Schxtmer,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  BoNKER,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Fa  well,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Kobtmatb. 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
HoYBR.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jir 
FORDS,  lb.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennetaee, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  KufOHESs,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sno.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Pasrayan.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Vahder  Jagt. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Slaughter,  lb.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Strang.  Mr.  SxniDQUiST.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Whitley,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghah,  Mr.  Gekas,  lb.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Swindall, 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
iMvis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowtry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  581:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi 
gan.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Mxtrphy,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr 
Vento,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Kan 
joRSKi,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Carney,  and  Bfls. 

MiKULSKI. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hart 
NETT,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  An 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Panet 
TA,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Fish 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi 
gan,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.J.  Res.  609:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Puster, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dym 
ALLY.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Gejden 
son,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  BtntTON  of  California,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bevill,  lb.  Howard,  Mr. 


M»»«Mr  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Acbbmah,  Mr. 
Millb  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mollohaii,  Mr. 
Pahrta.  Mr.  Vknto,  and  Mr.  Frobt. 

H.  Con.  Ret.  399:  Mr.  Porrr.  Mr.  I^wu 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Swimmll. 

H.  Con.  Rca.  807:  Mr.  SwnntALL. 

H.  Con.  R«a.  SIO:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  AmnATE.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Besell,  Mrs.  Bkhtlet,  Mr.  Beuuiu,  Mr. 
Bulby.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Boulter,  Mrs. 
Bozn.  Mr.  Brbauz.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
CLnroER.  Mr.  Cobit,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Mlasouri,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Craio,  Mr. 
Darobn,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mlasissippi.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Evans  of  XUinois, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
GucKMAN,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIOT,  liir.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Hillis.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Ixach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis 


of  Florida,  Mr.  Liorttoot,  Mr,  LnmranoN, 
Mrs.  Llotk,  Mr.  Lumnn,  Mr.  Madioaii,  Mr. 
McCLOaoT,  Mr.  McEwsn,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mrs.  Msma  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connectteut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Olxh,  Mr. 
OzLBT,  Mr.  Pamcra,  Mr.  Punnr,  Mr.  Fir- 
kins, Mr.  Qotllbi,  Mr.  Rat,  Mr.  Riouid- 
■OH,  Mr.  Robuti,  Mr.  RoBtMSO*.  Mr.  Ron, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Saxtom,  Mr. 
ScHAiriR,  Mr.  Schuetti,  Mr.  Betberliwo. 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Siljahder,  Mr.  Sisisxr,  Mr. 
Skilton,  Mr.  Slattbrt,  Mr.  Robbt  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stal- 
UNOS,  Mr.  Stanobland.  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Stnar,  Mr,  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trazlir,  Mr. 
Webb,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Whittakir.  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Val- 
entinb,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Bateman.  lb.  Bonker,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Lbath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Whitehurbt.  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  Sinbbnbrxnnir. 

H.  Con.  Res.  SIS:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Rttter,  Mr.  Bilirakib,  Mr. 
Daniel,    Mr.    Monson,    Mr.    Parrib,    Mr. 


Cramb,  Mr.  DbLat.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Lioht- 
foot,  and  Mr.  WtuoN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  S3I:  Ms.  Mixulbki,  and  Mr. 
Mollohan. 

H.  Ret.  87S:  Mr.  Ackbrmam,  Mr.  BAiMn, 
Mr.  Bbdbll,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
LiviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  SntORBU,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weibi,  Ms.  MiKtrLBKi,  Mr. 
Lundine.  and  Mr.  JarpoRsa. 

H.  Res.  S95:  Mr.  Ramobl,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.  Res.  408:  Mr.  Schbubr.  Mr.  Barheb,  and 
Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.  Res.  413:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Swindall.  Mr.  Taukb,  Mr.  Pbppb,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Hmo*, 
Mrs.  Bbntlbt,  and  Mr.  Williamb. 

H.  Res.  41S:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Martimb.  Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  MoKRi- 
■ON  of  Washington.  Ms.  Mikuuki,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.  Res,  417:  Mr.  Swindall. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII. 

339.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  The  American  Legion,  Post  No.  91,  Bast 
Bridgewater,  MA,  relative  to  international 
terrorism:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ApnlS0,1986 


SANDINISTAS  DENY  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM  TO  THE  NICARA- 
GUAN  PEOPLE  AND  PERSE- 
CUTE RODCAN  CATHOLICS  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  IfSW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  22  of  our 
coneagues,  led  by  Congressman  Henry 
Hyde,  circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
calling  \t\e  attention  of  ttie  Members  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Marxist-Leninist  Sandinista  regime 
in  Nicaragua  in  denying  religious  freedom  to 
Nicaraguans  of  all  faiths.  A  particular  target 
for  persecution,  however,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  wtiich  85  percent  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  belong.  The  following 
letter  details  some  of  ttie  actions  that  have 
been  taken  against  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  leaders  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  reminds  us 
tfiat  religious  liberty  is  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights: 

comgkkss  op  thx  united  states. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wtuhington,  DC,  April  10,  1986. 

Dbak  Coixkacue:  Few  of  us  doubt  any 
longer  that  the  Sandinista  leadership  of 
Nicaragua  is  Marxist-Leninist  and  that  it 
has  waged  a  steady  campaign  of  repression 
against  virtually  all  sectors  of  society.  Last 
October,  the  Sandinistas  formally  suspend- 
ed a  wide  range  of  fundamental  civil  rights. 
Religious  freedom  was  their  primary  target. 

Yet  many  courageous  Nicaraguans  contin- 
ue to  worship  openly,  and  remain  loyal  to 
thoae  religious  leaders  whose  commitment 
to  moral  principles  has  led  them  to  confront 
the  regime. 

All  faiths  have  suffered  under  the  Sandi- 
nistas. The  National  Director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Nathan 
Perlmutter,  has  written  recently  that  being 
Jewish  is  dangerous  in  a  Nicaragua  whose 
leaders  indulge  in  blatant  and  crude  anti- 
Semitism.  Evangelical  congregations  have 
been  harassed,  and  their  leaders  tortured, 
and  murdered.  But  no  group  has  suffered 
persecution  on  as  great  a  scale  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  85  per- 
cent of  the  Nicaraguan  people  belong. 

In  a  November,  1985,  letter  to  prominent 
American  Catholic  bishops,  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  Nicaragua 
de8cril>ed  the  situation  many  Catholics  are 
forced  to  endure: 

"Like  no  other  epoch  we  have  seen  In  the 
history  of  our  coimtry,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  the  victim  of  direct  attacks,  plots, 
calumnies,  explosions,  and  arrests  of  priests 
and  seminarians,  campaigns  of  defamation 
and  slander,  creation  of  an  artificial  parallel 
church  which  is  responsive  to  the  interests 
of  the  party  in  power,  etc.  Such  attacks 
have  l>een  centered  primarily  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Nicaraguan  Episcopal  Confer- 
ence, with  a  particular  hatred  against  the 
president  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Managua,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 


Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  .  .  .  Tou  may  be 
sure  that  these  attacks  are  an  offense 
against  the  Christian  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 

Since  that  letter  was  written,  the  situation 
has  gotten  even  worse. 

The  Sandinistas'  most  intense  anti-Catho- 
lic efforts  have  been  directed  against  the 
Church's  leaders.  The  regime's  goal  has 
l>een  to  undercut  popular  support  for  the 
Catholic  bishops  through  vicious  propagan- 
da portraying  them  as  "counterrevolution- 
aries" and  "enemies  of  the  people."  Cardi- 
nal Obando  has  been  labelled  as  the  "anti- 
Christ"  and  accused  of  "collaborating"  with 
the  Somoza  government — of  which  he  was  a 
harsh  critic.  The  Cardinal  has  also  been  at- 
tacked by  Sandinista  molis  and  military 
forces  while  in  his  car;  his  celebrations  of 
the  Mass  have  been  disrupted;  open-air  as- 
semblies have  been  forbidden;  and  his  chan- 
cery office  raided,  plundered,  and  occupied. 
Managua  Auxiliary  Bishop  Bosco  Vivas  was 
seriously  beaten  by  Sandinista  mobs  in  1982. 

This  attack  against  the  Nicaraguan  bish- 
ops has  extended  to  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
During  his  1983  visit  to  Nicaragua,  govern- 
ment-supported mobs  disrupted  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mass  by  chanting  revolutionary 
slogans.  The  regime  arranged  the  Mass  to 
be  said  before  huge  pictures  of  Sandinista 
leaders— a  blatant  attempt  to  portray  the 
Pope  as  a  supporter  of  their  movement. 

Cardinal  Obando's  aides  have  also  been  at- 
tacked. In  one  incident,  Fr.  Bismark  Car- 
liallo,  the  Archdiocesan  spokesman,  was  the 
victim  of  a  Sandinista  plot  to  frame  him  as 
an  adulterer.  Arriving  at  a  house  where  a 
woman  was  allegedly  considering  suicide, 
CarlMdlo  was  beaten  by  govehunent  troops 
which  ordered  him  to  strip,  and  dragged 
him  naked  and  bleeding  outside  the  house 
to  a  waiting  crowd  of  70  people— including 
Sandinista  Journalists  and  television  cam- 
eras who  reported  that  Carballo  had  been 
l>eaten  by  the  woman's  "husband." 

The  Sandinistas  have  deported  missionary 
priests  loyal  to  the  bishops,  and  have  draft- 
ed seminarians  into  the  army. 

The  laity  are  attacked  with  depressing  fre- 
quency. Armed  Sandinista  mobs  have 
stormed  Churches  during  Mass  and  savagely 
beaten  parishioners.  These  mobs  have  also 
attacked  participants  in  religious  proces- 
sions. In  one  particularly  gruesome  Incident, 
the  president  of  the  Catholic  Parents 
School  Association.  Sofonlas  Cisneros,  was 
abducted  by  the  secret  police,  interrogated 
for  many  hours,  then  tortured  and  dumped, 
naked  and  unconscious,  on  a  deserted  road. 
His  "crime"  was  complaining  about  Marxist- 
Leninist  Indoctrination  in  Catholic  schools. 

The  Sandinistas  have  worked  to  cut  off 
communications  between  the  laity  and 
church  leaders.  They  have  refused  to  broad- 
cast the  Cardinal's  Masses,  and  forbid  any 
favorable  reference  to  the  Church  in  La 
Prensa.  Radio  Catollca  was  shut  down  Janu- 
ary 1st  of  this  year,  and  the  regime  banned 
the  publication  of  the  Catholic  newspaper 
Iglesia  and  confiscated  its  printing  press. 
Last  month  Sandinista  forces  expropriated 
all  typewriters,  telephones,  and  other  means 
of  conununication  in  the  Cardinal's  office. 


The  government  supports  a  front-organi- 
zation "Peoples  Church"  that  actively  pro- 
motes Marxism-Leninism.  The  "Peoples 
Church"  blasphemous  symbol  Is  a  crucified 
Christ  Imposed  on  a  Sandinista  guerrilla 
waving  a  Soviet  AK-47  rifle.  The  "Peoples 
Church"  Is  largely  ignored  by  Nicaraguan 
Catholics,  and  has  minuscule  support  from 
the  clergy.  Of  the  approximately  880 
priests,  nuns,  and  monks  in  the  country, 
fewer  than  40  are  loyal  to  this  "Church." 
and  of  those  40.  all  but  10  are  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. 

Despite  this  grim  record,  the  Sandinista 
regime  has  waged  a  successful  disinforma- 
tion campaign  that  has  convinced  many 
American  Catholic  bishops,  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  and  various 
other  religious  groups  that  reports  of  reli- 
gious persecution  in  Nicaragua  are  exagger- 
ated. Yet  two  senior  American  Catholic 
leaders  cut  through  this  fog  of  propaganda 
last  month.  The  following  letter  from  New 
York  Cardinal  John  O'Connor  and  Boston 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law  to  Cardinal  Obando 
speaks  for  all  those  American  Catholics  who 
want  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  their  perse- 
cuted Nicaraguan  brothers  and  sisters: 

"Your  Eminence:  the  present  trials 
through  which  you  and  the  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua are  suffering  are  a  poignant  reminder 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  continues  to 
be  lived  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  During  this 
Lent,  your  two  brother  bishops  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  called  to  memtier- 
ship  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  you 
last  May.  have  often  thought  of  you  and  dis- 
cussed the  courageous  efforts  you  make  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  and  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  We  have  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  making  this  letter  public  so 
that  the  faithful  In  our  archdioceses  and  as 
many  as  possible  in  our  country  will  know 
what  is  actually  happening  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  m  Nicaragua. 

We  share  your  deep  pain  when  your 
people  are  denied  full  opportunity  to  build  a 
Just,  peaceful  and  progressive  society  based 
on  the  transcendent  dignity  of  each  human 
person.  We  know  your  suffering  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  violate  the  religious  con- 
science of  Nicaraguans  by  denying  them 
access  to  th6  liberating  teachings  of  the 
Church.  This  has  been  done  by  physical 
harassment,  crude  attempts  at  intimidation, 
and  censorship.  Priests  have  been  summari- 
ly expelled  from  your  country.  Offices  of 
your  archdiocese  have  been  raided  by  mili- 
tary personnel  and  remain  under  military 
occupation.  The  archdiocesan  newspaper. 
Iglesia,  was  confiscated  after  its  first  edi- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  radio  remains  closed. 
You  are  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  distor- 
tions, slanderous  insults  and  innuendo  at 
home  and  by  some  representatives  of  the 
government  abroad. 

In  this  ordeal,  the  Church  of  Nicaraguan 
has  been  seeking  to  maintain  the  construc- 
tive dialogue  with  the  government  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  climate  of  mutual  respect 
so  that  the  Church  can  play  a  role  in  the  re- 
construction of  your  country.  We  want  to 
assure  you  of  our  solidarity  with  you.  With 
you  we  are  praying  for  that  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation necessary  to  rekindle  the  original 


hope  of  the  revolution.  For  this  to  take 
place,  it  Is  eaaenttal  that  there  be  an  imme- 
diate eesntlcm  of  the  present  unjust  reatrlc- 
tions  suffered  by  the  Church  and  other  sec- 
tors of  Nicaraguan  society.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  powerful  Impetus  for 
the  Just  resolution  of  the  confllcto  in  your 
country  and  in  that  strife  torn  region. 

Be  aasiuvd  of  our  prayers  and  support, 
our  brother  Cardinal,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  "Most 
Pure."  as  the  Nicaraguan  people  particular- 
ly venerate  her. 

Fraternally  yours  in  Christ, 

Bernard  Cardinal  Law, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 
John  Cardinal  O'Connor, 
ArcMrishop  of  New  York. 
Aa  Members  of  Congress  who  are  Roman 
Catholics,  we  are  proud  of  our  country's 
commitment  to  religious  liberty  as  the  most 
basic  human  right.  There  can  be  neither 
peace  nor  Justice  nor  prosperity  in  Nicara- 
gua for  so  long  as  the  Sandinista  regime 
persecutes  religious  believers  who  refuse  to 
cut  their  consciences  to  fit  Marxist-Leninist 
fa^on.  The  true  nature  and  purpose  of 
that  regime  is  nowhere  made  clearer  than  in 
its  persecution  of  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews  who  ask  only  that  the  Sandinistas 
honor  the  human  rights  commitments  they 
made  to  the  OAS  in  1979. 

Religious  persecution  is  not  a  peripheral 
issue  as  we  resimie  debate  on  aid  to  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  opposition.  We  hope 
you'll  consider  carefully  Sandinistas'  draco- 
nlan  record  on  this  question. 

Sincerely. 
Dan  Lungren.  Tommy  Hartnett.  Henry 

J.  Hyde.  Robert  Doman.  Connie  Mack. 

Bill  Archer,  Chris  Smith.  Ouy  Molin- 

arl.  Billy  Tauzin.  John  HUer,  Mike 

DeWine. 
Joseph  DloOuardi.  Bill  Lowery.  Fred  J. 

Eckert,  George  Wortley.  Joe  Skeen, 

Bill    Carney.    Vln    Weber.    Thomas 

Bllley.  Eldon  Rudd.  Barbara  Vucano- 

vich.  Bob  Lagomarsino. 
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a  B.D.  from  RochMtar  Cdgat*  School  of  Di- 
vintty.  H«  It  a  mambcr  of  the  Cantral  Commit- 
tee of  tha  World  Coundl  of  Churches  and  a 
vtoe  president  of  the  World  Baptist  Alliance. 
He  has  visited  Aaia,  Africa.  Europe,  and  the 
MkMIe  East,  taped  meaaaget  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  preached  in  Ruaaia.  written  cam- 
paign literature  for  John  F.  Kennedy,  arxJ  at- 
tended the  1962  Second  Vatican  Council  in 
Rome. 

Dr.  Jackaon  la  the  pastor  of  the  historic 
Olivet  Bi^itiat  Church  of  Chicago,  IL.  currently 
his  45th  year  there,  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Baptist  Conventkxi  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
where  he  served  for  29  years. 


•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  sutements  or  imertioat  which  are  not  ipoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  let  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  imertcd  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  J.H.  JACKSON 

HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OT  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
February  23,  1986,  at  7  p.m.,  a  aalute  was 
made  to  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  as  the  "Elder  Statesman  of 
Baptist  Woridwide." 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  the  leader  of  some  5 
million  U.S.  black  Baptists  since  1953,  the 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  steered  the  organization  into 
new  spheres  of  influence,  notably  into  a  more 
activist  role  in  the  civil  rights  stnjggle- 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  venturea  initiated 
under  Dr.  Jackson  haa  been  the  Uberian  land 
investment  program  whereby  Baptists  hope  to 
develop  extensive  farms  on  some  100,000 
acres  of  Uberian  land,  and  thus  raise  additton- 
al  funds  to  help  sponsor  their  missionary 
labors  in  Africa.  The  Convention  has  alao  pur- 
chaaed  400  acrea  in  Payette  County,  TN,  and 
owns  a  Naahville  publishing  house  with  sales 
of  ck>se  to  $1  millk>n  annually. 

Dr.  Jackson  hoWs  a  B.A.  from  Jackaon  Col- 
lege, and  MA  from  Creighton  University,  and 


H.R.  2487 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

0PCALI70KMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30, 1986 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  modified  version  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced laat  year,  H.R.  2487,  aimed  at  address- 
ing the  fishery  resource  crisis  on  the  Klamath 
River  in  California.  While  this  new  measure  is 
intended  to  allay  concerns  raised  in  response 
to  H.R.  2487,  the  bask:  thrust  remains  the 
same:  To  establish  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  Klamath  fishery  problem  by  rec- 
ognizing that  habitat  restoration,  and  more  ef- 
fective harvest  management  and  enforcement 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Two  years  ago,  Congreaa  approved  and 
President  Reagan  signed  a  $57  million  fish 
and  wildlife  restoratkxi  program  for  the  Trinity 
River,  the  major  tributary  to  the  Klamath  River. 
Designed  to  help  mitigate  the  serious  effects 
of  water  diversions,  inadequate  erosion  con- 
trol, and  other  practices,  the  Trinity  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Restoration  Program  when  fully  imple- 
mented should  help  restore  much  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  health  of  the  Trinity 
River.  However,  much  worit  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  entire  Klamath  River  Baain  (which 
includes  the  Trinity  River)  if  salmon  and  steel- 
head  populatkm  are  to  be  restored  to  a  level 
which  can  sustain  a  healthy  in-river  and  ocean 
fiahery. 

The  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers  provide  fish- 
ery resources  necessary  for  Indian  subsist- 
ence and  ceremonial  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
ocean  commercial  harvest  and  recreational 
fishing.  The  health  of  many  local  economies  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  health  of  the  basin's 
salmon  and  ateelhead  reaources.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Klamath-Trinity  salmon  and  ateelhead 
populatk)ns  have  declined  by  nearty  80  per- 
cent from  historic  levels. 

The  reaaons  behind  the  Klamath  fiahery  de- 
cline are  many.  First,  the  constructk>n  and  op- 
eration of  dams,  diversions  and  hydroelectric 
projects  as  well  as  past  mining,  timber  harvest 
practices,  and  roadbuilding  have  all  contribut- 
ed to  a  aignificant  reductk>n  In  fiahery  habitat 
In  addition,  ineffective  management  of  the  in- 
river  Indian  gill  net  fiahery,  inadequate  en- 
forcement of  fishery  harvest  regulations,  and 
overiapping  Federal,  State,  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions have  severely  hampered  efforts  to  con- 
sent and  enhance  the  rivers'  fishery  re- 
sources. The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
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today  wHI,  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  towaid 
ameliorating  theae  problema. 

Like  H.R.  2487,  thia  measure  provldea  for  a 
new  management  regime  compoaed  of  effect- 
ed uaer  groups  and  management  agendea  to 
devetop  an  annual  comprehensive  Klamath 
baain  fisheries  management  plan.  AddltlonaHy. 
it  authorizes  development  of,  and  funding  for, 
a  cost-effective  20-year  fiaheriea  reatoratton 
program  based  in  part  on  a  plan  prepared  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Also,  as  in  H.R.  2487,  a  menwrandum  of  - 
understanding  between  Federal  and  State  en- 
forcen)ent  authorities  would  be  authorized  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  enforce- 
n>ent  of  Klanuth  fiahery  harvest  regulationa. 

However,  this  new  legislation  differs  from 
H.R.  2487  in  several  important  respects.  First, 
It  would  establish  two  new  entities  on  ttie 
Klamath— a  Klamath  Fishery  Management 
Council  and  Klamath  River  Basin  Fisheries 
Taak  Force  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  harvest  regulations  and  the 
restoration  program,  respectively.  Unlike  H.R. 
2487,  which  removed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fair's regulatory  role  on  the  Klamath  and  pro- 
vided the  council  with  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  fishery,  Vne  council's  deci8k>na 
under  this  new  bill  wouM  be  strictly  advisory  in 
nature.  Direct  regulatory  authority  woukl 
remain  with  existing  agencies,  who  woukl  re- 
ceive harvest  regulation  recommendattons 
from  the  council.  Because  the  managenwnt 
agencies  involved— the  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council,  the  BIA,  and  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission— would  be  active  par- 
tKtpants  in  the  council,  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  more  often  than  not  adopt  these  rec- 
ommendatkjns  in  full. 

In  essence  then,  this  new  bill  woukj  institu- 
tkjnalize  the  negotiated  alkx:atk»n  proceaa  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Klamath 
Salmon  Management  Group.  Over  the  paat 
year  all  of  ttie  various  user  and  management 
interests  involved  In  this  process  demonstrat- 
ed an  unprecedented  degree  of  cooperatton  in 
protecting  the  resource.  This  included  the  de- 
vetopment  of  a  new  means  to  allocate  the 
harvest  I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  a 
new  Klamath  Fishery  Management  Council  wHI 
be  able  to  buikl  on  this  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Second,  after  conakterable  review,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  total  20-year  res- 
toratton  program  cost  of  $73  million  in  H.R. 
2487  can  be  reduced  without  signifk»ntly  lim- 
iting the  program's  effectiveness.  Thus,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  reduce  this  au- 
thorized amount  to  S42  millton,  a  level  more  in 
line  with  current  Federal  budget  realities. 
Moreover  it  ¥»ill  provide  for  a  50-percent  non- 
Federal  share  of  program  costs.  Priority  in 
hiring  for  ttw  restoration  wori(  wnll  remain  with 
unemployed  area  Indians  and  ocean  commer- 
cial fishermen. 

Finally,  it  has  been  my  contentton  that  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  dwindling  Klamath 
fishery  has  been  the  BIA's  lax  enforcement 
over  the  Indian  gill  net  fishery.  This  may,  how- 
ever, stem  in  large  part  from  a  lack  of  darifi- 
catkjn  as  to  in-river  enforcement  responsit)il- 
ities  between  the  BIA  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  Therefore,  while  this  new 
measure  woukJ  eliminate  H.R.  2487's  require- 
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ment  that  the  BIA  be  removed  from  any  en- 
forcement role,  rt  is  my  hope  that  the  MOU 
authorized  between  the  Interior  Secretary  and 
California  Department  of  Fsh  and  Game  will 
strengthen  enforcement  by  leading  to  a  dear- 
er understanding  of  responsibility.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  in  fact  choose  to  enhance  and 
more  clearly  define  ttie  role  of  the  U.S.  Feh 
arxJ  Wildlife  Service  vis-a-vis  the  BIA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dwrindling  fishery  hat)itat  and 
past  ineffective  management  and  enforcement 
of  harvest  regulations  have  created  crisis  re- 
source conditions  on  the  Klamath.  This  in  tum 
has  exacert^ated  tensions  between  the  user 
groups  and  made  agreement  on  possible  solu- 
tions that  much  more  difficult.  However,  after 
months  of  careful  consultation  with  all  of  the 
various  interests  involved,  I  believe  that  this 
new  legislation  can  help  reverse  this  trend  by 
building  on  the  positive  steps  taken  by  the 
Klamath  Salmon  Management  Group.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  measure  witt)- 
out  delay. 


UPDATINO  THE  CONRAIL  MATH 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  RinisTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukl  like  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  on  Conrail  whk;h  was 
published  in  ttie  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  April 
28,  1986.  The  arguments  in  support  of  keep- 
ing ttie  railroad  independent  are  convincing.  I 
fiave  visited  several  Conrail  facilities  in  my  dis- 
trict arxl  am  well  aware  of  ttie  impact  any  sale 
of  Conrail  will  have  on  Bucks  County  and  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  metropolitan  region.  I 
support  an  independent  Conrail  and  believe  it 
is  the  best  deal  for  American  taxpayers.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  28, 

1986] 

Updatimg  the  CoHBAn.  Math 

L.  Stanley  Crane,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Conrail.  tias  given  a  per- 
Buaslve  update  on  reasons  why  Congress 
should  keep  the  railroad  Independent  and 
not  sell  it  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  Testi- 
fying in  Washington  Wednesday  l>efore  the 
Senate  Appropriations  sutxx>inmittee  on 
transportation,  he  presented  the  basic  arith- 
metic to  dramatize  that  the  proposed  sale 
actually  would  t>e  a  giveaway. 

ConraU  has  $939  million  in  cash  and  $360 
million  in  overfunded  pension  assets  for  a 
total  of  about  $1.3  billion.  "If  today  were 
the  closing  date  on  a  sale,"  Mr.  Crane  said, 
"all  of  these  cash  assets  would  t>e  acquired 
by  Norfolk  Southern."  In  addition,  Norfolk 
Southern  would  acquire  tax  l>enefit5  from 
ConraU  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  at  $500  million. 

Norfolk  Southern  has  offered  to  pay  $1.2 
billion  for  the  federal  government's  85  per- 
cent share  of  Conrail  and  $325  million  for 
the  15  percent  owned  by  Conrail  employees. 
That  would  t>e  a  great  deal  for  Norfolk 
Southern  but  a  bad  deal  for  American  tax- 
payers. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Crane  noted,  the  origi- 
nal premise  that  Conrail  could  not  survive 
as  an  independent  railroad  clearly  Is  not 
true  now,  if  it  ever  was.  ConraU  has  a  five- 
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year  record  of  profltabiUty  going  back  to 
1981.  It  Issued  first-quarter  financial  results 
last  week  showing  net  income  of  $60  milUon 
for  the  first  tliree  months  of  1986— an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1985. 

Although  the  Senate  has  approved  selling 
ConraU  to  Norfolk  Southern,  there  is 
mounting  indication  that  a  numl>er  of  sena- 
tors are  having  second  thoughts.  Mean- 
whUe,  House  hearings  are  focusing  on  two 
other  offers— lx)th  higher  than  Norfolk 
Southern's— by  investment  companies  that 
would  preserve  ConraU  as  an  Independent 
system  and  offer  its  stock  to  the  general 
pubUc.  That  is  the  course  that  needs  to  be 
explored. 


ApnlS0,1986 
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THE  VmOIN  ISLANDS  FLAG 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THK  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  DC  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  transcript  by  Mr.  P.W.  Spari^s  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  is  a  history  of  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  flag.  The  flag  was  commissioned  in 
the  year  1921  by  Rear  Adm.  Sumner  E.W.  Kit- 
telle,  U.S.  Navy,  wtK>  had  just  been  appointed 
civilian  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Sparks,  the  author  of  the  foltowing  piece  and 
a  young  shipman  at  that  time,  was  also  tfie 
d^igner  of  the  flag.  I  have  found  his  com- 
ments to  be  a  very  poignant  recollection  of 
the  young  shipman's  sense  of  duty  and  kfeal- 
ism  in  undertaking  this  task.  That  is  why  I  take 
particular  pride  in  bringing  this  historical  arxf 
most  Informative  description  of  events  to  tfie 
attention  of  my  colleagues  today. 

The  VntoiN  Islaros  Flag 

Rear-Admiral  Sumner  E.W.  KitteUe,  VS. 
Navy,  was  appointed  Civilian  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  succeeding  Rear-Admiral 
J.W.  Oman  on  April  26,  1921. 

Captain  WUliam  RusseU  White,  U.S. 
Navy,  was  Captain  of  the  U.S.S.  Vixen,  and 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Governor. 

The  U.S.S.  Vixen  was  sUtioned  at  St. 
Thomas  to  serve  as  the  Governor's  flagship. 
Rear-Admiral  KitteUe  served  in  a  dual  role. 
As  Rear-Admiral  he  was  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  aU  Naval  establishments,  ships,  and 
personnel  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  As  Civilian  Governor  he  was  the  head 
of  the  officials  set  up  to  administer  the  civU- 
ian  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  served  as  Captain's  Yeoman  on  the 
U.S.8.  Vixen  from  February.  1930  untU  the 
ship  was  decommissioned  in  Norfolk,  Va.  in 
October  1922,  having  reUeved  Chief 
Yeoman  Barta,  when  he  was  transferred 
ashore. 

At  staff  meetings  at  the  Government 
House,  where  Captain  White  would  preside 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  It  was  one  of  my  duties  to 
attend  the  staff  meetings  and  take  notes 
pertaining  to  the  miUtary  activities. 

Morris  de  Castro  was  a  clvUlan  stenogra- 
pher at  the  Government  House  at  this  time, 
and  one  of  his  duties  was  to  be  present  at 
the  staff  meetings  and  to  lake  notes  per- 
taining to  anything  concerning  the  dvU  gov- 
ernment. 

Sometime  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  1921  the  Governor  decided  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  should  have  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
present  some  ideas. 


During  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  had 
served  as  Captain's  Yeoman  on  the  Vixen.  I 
had  demonstrated  a  certain  degree  of  artis- 
tic talent,  lettering,  sketching,  p«»t»H«j  etc 
I  developed  and  printed  rolls  of  film,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  other  members  of 
the  ship's  crew. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  Governor  asked 
his  Chief  of  Staff  to  come  up  with  some 
ideas  for  a  flag,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  tum 
asked  me  to  come  up  with  some  ideas. 

The  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
which  we  had  in  the  Captain's  office  on  the 
U.S.S.  Vixen,  had  as  a  preface,  flags  of  aU 
nations,  and  also  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Whether  silhouetted  against  the  sky  on  a 
rocky  pinnacle  in  Alaska  or  soaring  majesti- 
cally overhead  in  Florida,  the  iMdd  eagle  is 
admired  as  one  of  nature's  most  spectacular 
creatures.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  majes- 
tic raptor  is  to  understand  why  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  chose  it  to  represent  the 
Strength  and  Courage  of  our  great  nation. 

I  used  the  eagle  shown  in  the  Great  Seal 
as  my  model.  The  eagle  grasps  13  arrows  in 
one  claw,  representing  the  13  original  states. 
I  changed  this  to  3  arrows  to  represent  the  3 
islands,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 

In  the  other  claw  the  eagle  clutches  an 
olive  branch.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
tx)ok  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  Noah  sent 
a  dove  out  from  the  ark  to  see  if  the  flood- 
waters  had  receded  and,  we  are  told  that  the 
dove  returned  l)earing  an  olive  leaf. 

To  this  day,  the  dove  is  a  symbol  of  Peace, 
likewise  is  the  oUve  branch.  And  so,  the 
olive  branch  in  the  claw  of  the  eagle  is  sym- 
Iwlic  of  Peace. 

We  have  here  in  the  claws  of  the  eagle  a 
gesture  showing  a  desire  for  Peace  with  the 
world,  but  in  the  same  breath,  so  to  speak, 
the  arrows  denoting  the  determination  to 
defend  our  rights  to  Freedom.  Happiness, 
and  Independence. 

These  attributes  in  the  eagle  depicted  In 
the  Virgin  Island  flag  show  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  Peace  and  TranquUlty  one  finds 
in  the  Islands,  plus  the  Independence  and 
Freedom  guaranteed  every  U.8.  citizen. 

The  design  was  sulunitted  to  the  Governor 
and  it  was  he  that  added  the  letter  "V"  on 
one  side  of  the  eagle  and  the  letter  "I"  on 
the  other. 

He  approved  the  design  and  sent  it  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington,  who  then 
forwarded  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
where  a  supply  of  flags  was  made  up  in  the 
saU  loft  at  the  Yard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  told  Cai>- 
taln  White  to  have  a  flag  made  up  by  the 
quartemusters  on  the  U.S.S.  Vixen.  The 
Vixen  was  a  very  smaU  ship  and  the  flag 
supply  was  limited,  and  the  quartermasters 
had  no  faculties  for  making  such  a  flag. 

It  was  then  that  I  took  the  design  home 
with  me.  I  had  only  Just  a  short  time  l>efore 
that  married  Grace  Joseph  and  she  and  her 
sister  Blanche  (now  Blanche  Sasso)  were 
expert  in  needlecraft.  I  had  not  only 
sketched  in  the  outline  of  the  eagle,  but 
drawn  in  the  feathers  in  the  wings  and  taU, 
and  these  they  embroidered  on  the  sample 
flag  they  made. 

This  was  used  by  the  Governor  tmtU  such 
time  as  the  manufactured  flags  were  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  time  this  took  place,  the  Island 
government  was  in  a  state  of  flux  with  the 
slow  transition  from  Danish  rule  to  VS.  su- 
pervision and  the  making  of  the  flag  was  no 
big  deal.  Consequently,  no  official  recogni- 
tion was  ever  made  and  a  diligent  search  of 
official  archives,  both  in  St  Thomas  and  In 


Washington  failed  to  tum  up  any  records  on 
the  matter. 

Although  this  took  place  over  sixty  years 
ago,  I  was  at  a  very  impressionable  age,  and 
my  memories  concerning  the  flag  are  quite 
clear. 

I  am  setting  forth  these  facts  to  clarify 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands  flag  as  weU 
as  to  furnish  some  authentic  evidence  for 
the  pubUc  in  general,  for  Grace  Sparks  and 
her  sister,  Blanche  Sasso.  and  for  our  chU- 
dren,  grandchUdren,  and  great  grandchU- 
dren  l>oth  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

So  be  it. 


NEBRASKA  EDITOR  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPiraBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  falk>ut 
from  the  American  bombing  raid  on  Libya  con- 
tinues. Many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  different  aspects  of  our  response  to 
Libyan  tenorism,  and  many  remain  still  to  be 
answered.  Among  the  questions  raised  imme- 
diately after  the  raid  and  which,  despite  vari- 
ous explanations,  still  has  not  satisfactorily 
been  answered  is  wtiether  we  did  not  have 
the  right  to  expect  more  from  our  allies,  par- 
ticulariy  France,  on  the  question  of  territorial 
overflight  The  Omaha  World  Herakj  believes 
we  did,  and  for  its  thinking  on  this  issue,  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  Apr.  17, 
1986] 

Whsm  ak  Aixt  Askkd  por  Help.  France 
Looked  the  Other  Wat 

Criticism  from  Syria,  Iran  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  relatively  predictable  when  the 
United  SUtes  takes  actions  such  as  the 
Monday  bombing  of  Libya.  Those  nations 
seem  to  virtuaUy  sustain  themselves  on 
America-bashing. 

Americans  might  expect  better  treatment 
from  some  of  their  allies,  however. 

To  be  sure,  British  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  earned  the  gratitude  of  Ameri- 
cans for  her  support  of  the  raid.  For  her 
trouble,  however,  she  received  considerable 
criticism  from  her  poUtical  opponents,  of 
which  the  London  Times  ndted:  "It  remains 
a  remarkable  fact  about  British  political  life 
in  1986  that  a  Conservative  prime  minister 
has  to  struggle  so  hard  to  defend  an  aUy's 
use  of  its  own  aircraft  and  its  own  pUots  to 
attack  a  common  enemy  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion." 

French  Premier  Jacques  Chirac  didn't  act 
like  much  of  an  ally.  He  refused  the  United 
States  permission  to  let  the  Britain-based 
warplanes  cross  France  on  the  way  to  Libya. 
Chirac  then  compounded  the  offense  when 
he  Joined  other  critics  In  accusing  the 
United  States  of  foUowlng  the  course  to 
more  violence. 

Charles  Price,  the  U.8.  ambassador  to 
Britain,  suggested  that  some  members  of 
the  French  government  have  "a  very  short 
memory." 

It  was  Just  a  few  days  ago  that  France 
earned  the  praise  of  President  Reagan  when 
it  expeUed  two  Libyans  who  were  plotting  to 
blow  up  Innocent  women  and  children  wait- 
ing for  visas  at  an  American  diplomatic 
office  in  France. 
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Nebraska  Sen.  Ed  Zorinsky  noted  that  the 
French  "didn't  seem  to  mind  our  flying  over 
their  country  when  Hitler  had  his  troops 
down  there."  If  Chirac  didn't  remember  the 
activities  of  Libyan  terrorists  in  France, 
however,  perhaps  he  didn't  remember  the 
U.S.  planes  that  flew  against  Nazi  Germany, 
either. 

France  has  been  an  aUy  of  the  United 
States  in  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  dating 
from  the  American  Revolution.  Libyan  ter- 
rorists are  the  enemy  of  aU  civUiaed  ootm- 
tries.  No  one  demanded  that  France  put  up 
any  planes,  or  even  money.  Just  a  little  co- 
operation among  aUies. 

The  critics,  including  Chirac,  seemed  un- 
willing to  distinguish  between  an  aU-out,  in- 
discriminate bUtz-krieg  and  the  surgical 
strike  that  was  conducted  by  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  attacks  weren't  aimed  at  ci- 
vUian  areas  or  even  at  the  principal  source 
of  Libyan  strength,  the  oU  fields.  The 
United  States  aimed  at  terrorist  headquar- 
ters and  iMses  and  a  mUitary  airfield. 

The  damage  to  the  French  Eml>assy  and 
the  clvUian  casualties  are  unfortunate— 
whether  caused  by  U.S.  fire  or,  as  Is  saldliy 
American  pUots  to  be  very  possible,  by  mis- 
fired Libyan  rockets. 

The  cause  of  freeing  the  world  from  ter- 
rorism is  universal.  The  two  Americans  lost 
in  the  raid,  Capt.  Fernando  L.  RilMs-Domln- 
iccl  and  Capt.  Paul  F.  Lorence,  died  for 
mankind,  not  Just  for  their  country.  Their 
sacrifice  deserves  the  respect  not  only  of 
their  countrymen  but  also  of  America's 
aUles. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxnou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRISENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1989 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Advlaory 
Commission  on  PubUc  Diplomacy  has  Itauad 
Its  1986  report  At  a  tlma  whan  pubik:  dipto- 
macy  of  the  U.S.  Govammant— tha  abittty  to 
oommunicata  with  tha  paopla  of  other  lands 
through  advanced  communications  tachnology 
and  through  "paraonal  diplomacy"  of  our  For- 
eign Sarvica  offlcar*— is  becoming  mora  and 
mora  Important  to  our  foreign  policy,  It  is  good 
to  know  what  this  distinguishad  panel  has  to 
say  about  tha  state  of  public  diplomacy. 

At  this  tlma  I  wish  to  insert  into  tha 
Record,  "A  Maasapa  from  tha  Chainnan," 
"Tha  Rola  of  tha  Commiaaion,"  and  "Summa- 
ry of  Findings  and  Racommandattona"  from 
tha  U.S.  Adviaory  Commlaaton  on  PubHc  Diplo- 
macy. 1966  report 

A  Ueasage  From  the  Chairman 
(By  Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.) 

As  my  ooUeagues  and  I  prepared  this 
report  on  the  conduct  of  public  diplomacy 
during  the  past  year,  we  found  many  rear 
sons  to  be  enoouraged.  The  United  SUtes  Is 
making  a  significant,  long-overdue  Invest- 
ment in  Its  international  information  and 
educational  exchange  programs. 

The  VM.  Information  Agency  has  em- 
liarked  on  a  course  marked  by  innovation, 
new  vigor,  and  program  expansion.  X78IA  is 
setting  the  pace  In  international  satellite 
television.  SUte-of-the-art  communications 
technologies  are  generating  new  ef  fidendes 
and  expanding  the  reach  of  public  diploma- 
cy programs  from  radio  broadcasting  to 
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English  teaching.  Educational  and  cultural 
exchanges  are  returning  to  mid- 1960b  levels 
foUowing  a  long  downward  slide. 

This  growth  is  fully  Justified  and  repre- 
sents a  healthy  corrective  to  two  decades  of 
erosion  in  USIA's  Imdget  and  staff  re- 
sources. The  Reagan  Administration,  with 
the  strong  support  of  this  Commission  and 
with  a  bipartisan  consensus  in  the  Congress, 
is  at  last  giving  USIA  the  necessary  means 
to  perform  its  public  diplomacy  mission  ef- 
fectively. The  Agency  has  come  far.  much 
remains  to  t>e  done. 

USIA  wUl  face  new  chaUenges  in  the  days 
ahead.  As  world  pubUc  opinion  becomes  in- 
creasingly Important  in  international  af- 
fairs—aitd  as  appreciation  for  USIA's  capa- 
bUltiea  grows  here  at  home  the  Agency  will 
be  asked  to  do  more.  And  it  will  be  asked  to 
do  so  without  the  assurance  of  steadily  In- 
creasing resources.  "Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings"  is  altering  the  American  poUtlcal 
landscape  and  wiU  affect  the  resources 
available  for  pubUc  diplomacy. 

Huge  sums  for  U.S.  emlMSsy  security  will 
decrease  further  the  resources  available  for 
program  operations  in  all  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies— an  unanticipated  conse- 
quence of  International  terrorism.  Hard 
choices  lie  ahead. 

This  Commission  does  not  want  to  see  the 
achievements  of  the  recent  past  undone  by 
hasty  or  Ul-advised  cutbacks.  Technological 
modernization  must  continue;  programs  of 
proven  value  must  be  maintained:  and  USIA 
must  t>e  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  op- 
portunities. 

In  the  current  budget  climate,  however,  it 
is  imperative  that  USIA  engage  in  consid- 
ered assessment  of  its  programs,  priorities, 
and  long-term  institutional  goals.  To  this 
end,  our  report  encourages  USIA  to  do  a 
better  and  more  consistent  Job  of  program 
evaluation.  The  Agency  needs  to  increase  Its 
media  and  progam  effectiveness  studies.  It 
must  look  at  aU  of  lU  grant  recipients,  tradi- 
tional "core  groups"  and  others  alike,  to 
ensure  that  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being 
spent  wisely.  Within  USIA,  both  new  and  es- 
tablished programs  should  be  examined 
carefiUly  to  determine  their  continued  rel- 
evance to  the  pubUc  diplomacy  needs  of  the 
1980s. 

This  report  contains  the  principal  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  seven  members 
of  this  Commission.  aU  of  whom  bring  to 
the  task  a  wealth  of  experience  and  deep 
dedication  to  the  mission  of  public  diploma- 
cy. We  have  been  selective.  We  have  looked 
at  programs,  resource  needs,  technological 
modernization,  and  USIA's  public  opinion 
advisory  role  in  the  foreign  policy  process. 
At  the  heart  of  public  diplomacy,  however, 
are  the  communications  professionals  who 
carry  out  the  work  of  USIA  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  many  at  high  personal 
rlak.  We  hold  them  in  high  esteem  They 
are  serving  their  country  weU. 

The  American  people  can  continue  to  Iw 
pleased  with  the  work  that  USIA  and  lU 
people  are  doing. 

The  Role  or  the  Couoasioir 
Since  1948,  the  VS.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  and  Its  predecessors 
have  represented  the  public  Interest  by 
overseeing  the  international  Information, 
ctiltural  and  edtieatloital  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  Is  a  permanent,  biparti- 
san, and  Independent  body  created  by  Con- 
gress to  recommend  policies  and  programs 
In  support  of  USIA's  mission  and  principal 
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aictlvltles.  It  ia  required  by  Uw  to  aaaess  the 
«oA  of  the  Agency  and  to  report  its  f ind- 
inga  and  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Di- 
rector of  USLA.  and  the  American  people. 

The  Commission's  seven  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  All  are  private 
dtiiens  who  represent  a  cross-section  of  pro- 
fcBlonal  backgrounds  and  who  volunteer 
their  time  in  the  conviction  that  public  di- 
plomacy is  indispensable  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1978 
as  the  successor  to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  for  USIA  and  the 
n.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  for  the 
former  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  fulfiUing  the  responsibilities  given  to  it 
by  Congress,  the  Commission: 

Formulates  and  recommends  policies  and 
programs  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  of  USIA  to  carry  out 
the  functions  vested  in  the  Director  and 
USIA; 

Appraises  the  effectiveness  of  USIA's  poli- 
cies and  programs: 

Reports  annually  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  USIA  on  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  USIA  and  their  effectiveness; 

Submits  other  reports  to  the  Congress  as 
it  deems  appropriate  and  seeks  to  develop 
public  understanding  and  support  for 
USIA's  programs:  and 

Assesses  the  degree  to  which  the  scholarly 
integrity  and  nonpolitical  character  of 
USIA's  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  have  been  maintained  and  the  at- 
titudes of  foreign  scholars  and  governments 
regarding  such  activities.' 

The  Commission  is  an  advisory  body  only. 
It  is  not  directly  involved  in  USIA's  oper- 
ations or  in  the  management  of  its  internal 
affairs. 

The  Commission's  oversight  activities  are 
carried  out  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  meets 
monthly  with  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick  and 
other  senior  officials  in  USIA.  It  meets  peri- 
odically with  members  of  the  Agency's  Con- 
gressional oversight  committees  and  their 
staffs,  senior  foreign  affairs  officials  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  public  diplomacy  pro- 
fessionals from  the  private  sector. 

Last  year,  the  Commission  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  George  Shultz,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  III,  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Casey,  Admiral  John  M.  Poindexter, 
Senator  Richard  Lugar  (R-IN),  Senator 
Daniel  J.  Evans  (R-WA),  Senator  Orrin  G. 
Hatch  (R-UT).  Rep.  Dan  Mica  (D-FL).  Rep. 
Olympla  Snowe  (R-ME),  Director  of  White 
House  Communications  Patrick  Buchanan. 
White  House  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary Larry  Speakes.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  Bernard  Kalb,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Paul  Wolfowitz.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  American  Repub- 
lics Affairs  Elliott  Abrams,  Ambassador 
Max  Kampelman,  Ambassador  Edward 
Rowny,  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield,  Am- 
bassador Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Ambassador 
Helene  von  Damm-Ouertler,  Ambassador 
Bruce  K.  Chapman,  Amba^ador  Robert 
Blackwlll.  Consul  General  Burton  Levin, 
Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Chairman  Jorge  Mas,  National  En- 
dowment   for    Democracy    (NED)    Board 
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Chairman  John  Richardson,  NED  President 
Carl  Oerahman.  Admiral  Bobby  R.  Inman, 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Shintoro  Abe, 
Director  of  Exhibits  for  the  Tsukuba 
(Japan)  International  Exposition  Ittei 
Takeda.  Chinese  Vice  Premier  Ji  Pengfei, 
Chinese  Vice  Minister  of  Culture  Lu  Zhlx- 
ian.  Beijing  University  President  Ding 
Shisun,  Fudan  University  President  Zlc 
Xlde,  East-West  Center  Director  Victor  U. 
and  East-West  Center  Board  of  Governors 
Chairman  George  Chaplin. 

The  Commission  testified  in  budget  hear- 
ings on  USIA  held  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  Decemlier,  the  Commission 
Issued  a  special  report,  "Terrorism  and  Se- 
curity: The  Challenge  for  Public  Diploma- 
cy," to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  key  officials  In  the  foreign  policy  com- 
munity. 

Diuing  the  year,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion visited  26  posts.  The  purpose  of  these 
visits  is  to  provide  the  Commission's  delib- 
erations and  Judgment  with  a  firsthand  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  of  public  diploma- 
cy. Commission  members  meet  with  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors,  USIA's  American  and  for- 
eign national  staffs,  and  opinion  leaders  for 
the  host  country.  The  Commission  derives 
useful  comparative  Insights  from  its  meet- 
ings with  foreign  officials  and  other  post 
contacts  engaged  in  information  and  cultur- 
al activities.  Last  year's  meetings  in  China 
and  Japan  with  foreign  ministry  officials 
and  Asian  journalists,  for  example,  provided 
a  valuable  contest  in  which  to  view  UJS. 
public  diplomacy  activities. 

Finally,  l>ecause  of  the  inadequacy  of  UJB. 
(Government  representational  funds,  the 
Commission  seeks  to  extend  the  reach  of 
the  posts  it  visits  through  privately  hosted 
luncheons  and  dinners.  These  events,  which 
include  Journalists,  government  officials, 
business  leaders,  scholars,  and  cultural  fig- 
ures, provide  a  program  opportunity  for  the 
post  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  work 
of  USIA  for  the  Commission. 

This  report  sets  forth  the  Commission's 
principal  findings  and  recommendations  de- 
veloped during  the  past  year.  They  are  of- 
fered in  the  hope  that  both  the  Congress 
and  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
pubUc  diplomacy  will  benefit  from  them.  As 
private  citizens,  we  believe  that  oversight 
and  evaluation  can  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  nation's  public  diplomacy 
and  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  impor- 
tance by  the  American  people. 

SumcAKT  OP  Findings  and 
Recommendations 

BOILDINC  prom  GENEVA 

The  Commission  finds  that  in  addition  to 
President  Reagan's  skillful  public  diplomacy 
at  the  Geneva  Summit,  USIA's  efforts  were 
an  important  element  in  Its  success. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  public  diplo- 
macy strategy  be  developed  at  the  highest 
levels  in  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  White  House 
Press  Office  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  the  1986  visit  of  General  Securi- 
ty Gorbachev  to  the  United  States  and  the 
1987  visit  of  President  Reagan  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  an  experienced  senior  adviser 
to  coordinate  domestic  public  affairs  and 
foreign  public  diplomacy  decisions  relating 
to  the  forthcoming  meetings  between  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. 

PtTBLIC  DIPLOMACY  AND  TgUtOUlM 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
move  quickly  to  develop  and  carry  out  an  in- 
tenalve  public  diplomacy  program  in  sup- 
port of  United  States  anti-terrorism  policies. 

POUCT  PORMTTLATION 

The  Commission  welcomes  increased 
USIA  involvement  in  interagency  policy  de- 
liberations, but  finds  that  USIA  Is  still  not 
asked  to  advise  routinely  on  the  public  di- 
plomacy Impact  of  proposed  policy  options 
and  new  policies  as  they  are  being  devel- 
oped. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  SUte  De- 
partment mandate  public  diplomacy  Impact 
assessments  for  all  major  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  senior 
USIA  officers  be  assigned  to  regular  tours  of 
duty  at  the  White  House  to  provide  staff 
support  and  a  public  diplomacy  perspective 
to  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary. 

RESEARCH 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA's 
Office  of  Research  be  made  an  independent 
element  reporting  directly  to  the  Agency's 
Director. 

The  Commission  welcomes  the  implemen- 
tation of  its  past  recommendations  that 
USIA  enhance  the  capability  of  its  Office  of 
Research  to  conduct  attitudinal  surveys  and 
provide  assessments  of  foreign  public  opin- 
ion to  the  foreign  affairs  community.  Ftmds 
for  opinion  research  are  now  commensurate 
with  the  level  of  professional  staff  available 
to  use  them,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  fiuther 
increases  could  be  utilized  effectively. 

The  Commission  finds  that  USIA  has  in- 
creased its  media  and  program  evaluation 
studies,  but  many  Agency  managers  contin- 
ue to  ignore  or  misunderstand  their  poten- 
tial as  managerial  tools  for  program  direc- 
tion and  achieving  cost  savings.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  USIA  expand  its 
use  of  the  Office  of  Research  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  Agency  programs  and  do 
more  to  insure  the  utilization  of  program 
evaluation  by  Agency  managers. 

The  Commission  repeats  its  recommenda- 
tion that  a  coordinated  research  effort,  in- 
volving all  U.S.  foreign  affairs  agencies,  be 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  to  provide  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment with  timely  comparative  data  on 
the  cultural,  information,  and  propaganda 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
other  countries. 

TELEVISION 

The  Commission  reaffirms  its  support  for 
the  development  of  the  WORLDNET  televi 
sion  service  as  a  major  program  arm  of  U.S. 
public  diplomacy.  The  Commission  com 
mends  USIA  for  its  innovative  use  of  "inter 
active"  press  conferences  with  foreign  Jour 
nalists,  its  negotiation  of  favorable  financial 
terms  for  satellite  time  in  Europe,  and  its  ef- 
forts to  install  "television  receive  only" 
(TVRO)  dish  antennas  at  USIA's  posts 
worldwide. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
as  a  high  priority  continue  to  pursue  techni- 
cal arrangements  for  a  worldwide  television 
broadcasting  network.  The  expansion  of  re- 
gional daily  broadcast  services  will  require 
audience  surveys,  careful  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  considered  assessment  of  appro- 
priate programs  and  program  poUclea. 


The  Commlaslon  recommends  the  Nation- 
al  Security  CouncU  examine  WORLDNET 
with  a  view  toward  clarifying  its  mlaaion, 
long-term  needs,  and  appropriate  Inatltu- 
tlonal  role  through  the  preparation  of  a  Na- 
tional Security  Decision  Directive. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress fund  a  new  television  service  (RIAS- 
TV)  to  be  added  to  Radio  in  the  American 
Sector  In  West  Berlin  for  broadcasts  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

VOICE  OP  AMKUCA 

The  Commission  finds  that  VOA  is  not 
moving  as  rapidly  as  national  needs  require 
in  meeting  the  goals  of  ita  multi-year  mod- 
ernization program. 

The  Commission  finds  that  VOA  contin- 
ues to  be  surpassed  by  other  major  interna- 
tional radio  broadcasters  in  facilities,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  signal,  strength,  and 
broadcast  hours.  It  welcomes  Congressional 
willingness  to  provide  adequate  funding  for 
modernization. 

The  Commission  finds  that  OMB's  $1.3 
billion  cap  on  VGA's  multi-year  moderniza- 
tion plan  will  inhibit  VGA's  ability  to  meet 
the  goals  developed  in  response  to  the 
policy  direction  of  the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  OMB.  USLA.  and  the  NSC 
review  VGA's  modernization  budget  in  light 
of  recent  detailed  planning,  current  price  es- 
timates, increased  physical  security  costs, 
the  terms  of  negotiated  site  agreements, 
and  overall  broadcast  requirements. 

The  Commission  is  disturbed  by  the  large 
turnover  of  VOA  Directors  and  finds  that 
prolonged  senior  level  vacancies  and  lack  of 
continuity  have  adversely  affected  the  im- 
plementation of  modernization  initiatives 
and  the  management  of  ongoing  VOA  pro- 
grams. 

The  Commission  finds  that  increased  re- 
sources and  significant  UJ3.  private  sector 
participation  are  needed  to  nourish  VGA's 
Increasingly  effective  training  program  for 
Third  World  radio  broadcasters. 

The  Commission  commends  USIA  for  re- 
suming daily  VOA  broadcasts  to  Western 
Europe,  for  the  quality  of  VOA  Europe's  au- 
dience research  design,  and  for  its  innova- 
tive use  of  AM.  FM.  satellite,  and  cable  de- 
livery systems.  USIA  should  evaluate  VOA 
Europe  carefully  to  determine  whether  it  is 
reaching  significant  audiences  with  effective 
programming.  Addition  of  German.  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  language  broadcasts 
should  be  based  on  a  thorough  assessment 
of  research  findings. 

The  Commission  commends  USIA  for  get- 
ting VGA's  Radio  Marti  program  on  the  air 
and  encourages  the  Agency  to  undertake 
thorough  evaluation  of  this  important  new 
service. 

EXHIBITS 

The  Commlasion  welcomes  the  remimp- 
tion  of  traveling  U,8.  thematic  exhibits  ac- 
compsjiled  guage-quallfled  American  guides 
to  cities  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  provide  a  United 
States  presence  at  Vancouver  Expo  '84  and 
Brisbane  Expo  '88.  Before  the  U,8.  commits 
to  additional  events  sanctioned  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions,  howev- 
er. USIA  should  chair  an  Interagency  study 
of  the  political,  commercial,  and  public  di- 
plomacy value  of  International  expoaitloni, 
their  ooct-effectlveneH,  and  appropriate 
levels   of   U.8.    Oovemment   and   private 
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sector  pftrttdpatlon  In  them.  USIA  also 
should  rranrin  Its  own  capability  as  pres- 
ently organized  to  provide  high  quality  U.S. 
pavilions  and  exhibits. 

XXCHANQX  AND  IHTKRMATIONAL  VMITOBS 

The  Commission  urges  USIA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  relevant  private 
sector  organizations  to  move  quickly  to  de- 
velop specific  programs  for  U.8.-8ovlet  ex- 
changes pursuant  to  the  General  Exchanges 
accord,  other  exchange  initiatives  undertak- 
en at  the  Geneva  Summit,  and  the  agree- 
ment by  President  Reagan  and  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  to  review  these  programs 
at  their  next  meeting. 

The  Commlision  welcomes  the  Central 
American  Program  on  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies (CAMPUS),  but  finds  Congressional  limi- 
tation to  a  one-time  pilot  group  of  154  stu- 
dents falls  far  short  of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission's recommendation.  The  Commlasion 
recommends  the  program  be  expanded. 

The  Commission  supports  funding  for  en- 
richment programs  to  provide  more  than 
340,000  foreign  students  enrolled  in  U.S.  col- 
leges and  unlveraltles  with  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA's 
Office  of  Research  undertake  evaluations  of 
U.S.  Oovemment  funded  exchange  and 
International  visitor  programs. 

CULTURAL  DIPLOMACY 

The  Commission  finds  that  funding  for 
USIA's  arU  and  cultural  presenUtion  pro- 
grams has  not  kept  pace  with  national  needs 
and  is  far  leas  than  what  is  being  apent  by 
America's  allies  or  the  Soviet  Union.  USIA 
should  examine  iU  overall  budget  with  a 
view  toward  ensuring  greater  balance  be- 
tween its  educational  exchange  and  cultural 
presentation  programs. 

BOOK  PBOOKAMB 

The  Commlaalon  finda  the  United  Statea 
ia  atill  not  competitive  in  international  book 
and  library  activitiea  deapite  recent  funding 
Increaaea  for  USIA'a  book  programa. 

The  Commlaalon  endorea  the  major  flnd- 
Inga  of  the  Task  Force  on  U.8.  Booka 
Abroad  and  recommenda  that  USIA  and  the 
National  Security  Council  move  quickly  to 
Implement  them. 

EABT-WBST  CEKTBR 

The  Commlaalon  weloomea  recent  Im- 
provementa  In  the  management  and  pro- 
gram relevance  of  the  East- West  Center  and 
encourages  USIA'a  PubUe  Affairs  Offloera 
to  DUke  greater  uae  of  thla  valuable  re- 
aource.  The  Commlaalon  recommenda  the 
Eaat-Weat  Center  give  Inereaaed  attention 
to  narcotlea  laaues. 

aWVUTT  An  PUBUC  DIPLOMACT 

The  Commlaalon  recommenda  that  leglala- 
Uon  on  diplomatic  aecurity  fully  take  into 
account  USIA'a  public  diplomacy  mlailon. 
the  need  for  reUUvely  free  pubUc  aooeaa  to 
USIA's  libraries  and  Information  centers, 
and  the  desirability  that  U8U  give  visible 
evidence  of  the  free  and  open  aoclety  it  rep- 
resents. 

The  Commlaalon  recomenda  that  leglala- 
tlon  require  the  Department  of  SUte  to 
conault  with  USIA  on  aecurity  policies  and 
programs,  funding  levels,  and  security 
atandarda.  USIA  ahould  have  authority  and 
aeparately  Indentlfted  funda  to  furnish  lo- 
gistical security  support  to  lU  overseas  in- 
stallations and  to  perform  its  own  security 
inspections. 

The  Commission  believes  UBIA  should 
move  quickly  to  adopt  aU  reasonable  ssourt- 
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ty  measures  without  Jeopardlitng  Its  mis- 
sion. Security  decisions  affecting  USIA 
should  be  made  on  a  flexible,  case-by-case 
basis  in  full  recognition  of  dlfferenoes  In 
local  threat  levels.  These  decisions  should 
be  based  on  Country  Team  assessments  and 
lead  to  the  least  possible  isolaUon  of  USIA 
from  its  audiences. 

The  Commlasion  recommends  that  physi- 
cal security  policies  apply  equally  to  U.8. 
and  forel^  national  employees  at  tbelr 
place  of  work. 

usu  oppicn  Assiomfiim 

The  Commission  funds  continued  under- 
representatlon  of  senior  USIA  officers  In 
Ambassadorial  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
positions  and  recommends  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  correct  this 
Imbalance. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
officers  be  given  equal  consideration  with 
their  State  Department  colleagues  for 
Charge  and  acting  DCM  positions. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  State  increase  the  variety  of 
Washington  assignments  given  to  USIA  offi- 
cers. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a 
USIA  officer  serve  as  the  senior  public  di- 
plomacy advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
officers  be  assigned  routinely  to  regional 
and  other  policy  positions  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

TBAINnO 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
and  the  Department  of  State  move  with 
greater  urgency  to  Institute  a  systematic 
program  of  media  and  advocacy  skill  train- 
ing for  ambaaaadors.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mis- 
sion, and  USIA  officers. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
officers  receive  more  training  on  narcotics 
Issues,  and  the  impact  of  production,  traf- 
ficking, and  consimiptlon  of  producing  and 
consuming  nations. 

BiPBisiirrAnoii 
The  Commission  reaffirms  its  finding  that 
personal  contact  with  foreign  oplnon  lead- 
era  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  functions 
of  public  diplomacy  and  urges  that  USIA's 
representation  funds  be  made  comparable 
to  those  of  other  VA.  Oovemment  agencies. 

unusAnoii  or  pnsoniiL 
The  Commission  finds  that  new  oommuni- 
catlons  technologies  and  program  expansion 
continue  to  make  extensive  demands  on  the 
staff  resouroes  of  USIA's  overseas  posU.  Ad- 
justments in  personnel  levels  that  may  be 
required  by  federal  budget  reductions 
should  not  be  made  In  the  Agency's  field  op- 
erations. 

OOMORISSIOIIAL  ORAMT  COimOLf 

The  Commission  recommends  termination 
of  the  requirement  that  Congress  be  notlfed 
15  days  before  USIA  may  award  proposed 
program  grants. 

TiLWOionnncAnoin  PLAmmra 
The  Commission  recommends  tht  UBIA 
esUbllsh  a  central  planning  body  within  the 
Agency  to  coordinate  policy,  technical,  and 
resource  decisions  relating  to  its  Informa- 
tion and  telecommunications  systems. 
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OM  PRICES:  B£ADE  IN 
WASHmOTON 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  mcRiaAii 

m  TRX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  30, 19S6 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the  De- 
troit Ne<m  pubished  an  editorial  that  refutes 
the  numerous  articles  condemning  GM's  pric- 
ing decisions.  It  puts  them  in  the  proper  per- 
spective; namely  that  ttray  are  in  large  part  a 
natural  response  to  regulations  imposed  on 
the  auto  industry  for  CAFE  [corporate  average 
fuel  economy]  standards.  What  Congress 
should  do  is  repeal  CAFE. 

I  am  inserting  ttiis  editorial  so  my  col- 
leagues may  use  it  for  reference. 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Apr.  32. 19861 
OM  Prices:  Made  xk  Wasrington 

When  General  Motors  axinounced  an  aver- 
age 2.9-percent  price  hike  last  week,  the  Po- 
tomac pundits  all  pouted  in  predictably 
pious  pusillanimity  that  GM  was  "wasting 
its  opportunity"  to  increase  market  share  as 
a  result  of  the  soaring  yen.  Chrysler's  Lee 
lacocca,  sensing  stUl  another  political  wind- 
fall, promptly  announced  that  "we  are  hold- 
ing the  line,  for  now."  He  added:  "We  have 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  re-establish 
America's  and  Chrysler's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  this  most  competitive  business." 

But  a  big  part  of  GM's  price  increase  was 
"made  in  Washington."  not  Detroit.  It  re- 
flects the  Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 
(CAFE)  standard  now  imposed  by  Uncle 
Sam  on  aU  those  producing  or  selling  cars  in 
the  Untied  States— a  destructive  piece  of 
federal  regulation  l)acked  wholeheartedly 
by  none  other  than  Mr.  lacocca. 

Under  CAFE.  aU  car  makers  have  to  sell  a 
mix  of  models  that  will  result  in  an  average 
fuel  economy  rating  of  26  miles  per  gallon 
in  1986.  Chrysler  has  already  met  and  ex- 
ceeded this  standard.  Chrysler  did  so,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  by  engineering  efficiency 
(mileage  per  unit  of  weight  per  gallon)  as  by 
staking  its  future  on  conventionally  engi- 
neered small  cars  when  the  price  of  gasoline 
was  still  high.  That  gamble  seemed  reasona- 
ble at  the  time,  but  it  isn't  looking  so  hot 
right  now.  So  Chrysler  is  fighting  hard  to 
maintain  the  CAFE  rules,  which  make  it 
hard  for  Ford  and  GM  to  exploit  the  bur- 
geoning big-car  market. 

With  gasoline  selling  at  1965  (constant 
dollar)  prices.  American  car  buyers  are  rush- 
ing to  buy  the  larger  models  they  always 
liked,  and  this  wUl  quickly  put  the  GM  and 
Ford  CAFE,  averages  well  ttelow  the  mini- 
mum. This  would  result  in  massive  annual 
fines  of  $50  per  car  for  every  mile  per  gallon 
they  fall  tielow  the  standard. 

It  appears  that  the  only  recourse  GM  now 
has  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  its  bigger  cars  in 
order  to  discourage  sales  while  attempting 
to  maintain  profitability. 

OM  isn't  talking,  but  a  close  examination 
of  the  OM  price  hike  reveals  this  strategy. 
The  biggest  hikes  are  in  the  biggest  models, 
while  the  overaU  average  rise  of  3  percent 
allows  OM  to  play  with  sales  incentives  (fi- 
nancing rates,  ret>ates,  etc)  to  encourage 
sales  of  small  cars.  The  net  effect,  of  course, 
will  t>e  to  force  the  American  consumer  to 
pay  much  more  for  the  larger  U.S.  cars  they 
want,  and  thus  use  up  the  savings  they  get 
from  lower  gasoline  costs. 

This  is  why  Honda.  Toyota,  and  Nissan 
are  now  Jumping  Into  the  larger  car  market 
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with  such  a  vengeance.  With  their  already 
high  CAFE  averages  (30-34  mpg),  they  can 
use  the  federal  regulation  as  the  cover  for 
invading  the  big-car  market.  In  other  words. 
CAFE  won't  keep  Americans  from  buying 
larger  cars,  it  wUl  simply  ensure  that  more 
of  those  cars  are  Japanese. 

Chrysler,  of  course,  is  delighted  with  all  of 
this.  Without  CAFE,  falling  gasoline  prices 
threatened  theh-  entire  marketing  strategy 
with  imminent  disaster.  CAFE  does  not 
mean  more  Jot>s  for  Chrysler  workers,  how- 
ever, l>ecause  72  percent  of  Chrysler's 
present  domestic  sales  are  "outsourced"— 
imported  from  the  Orient. 

Mr.  lacocca,  whose  taxpayer-financed 
"cometMtck"  has  netted  him  $15  million  in 
stock  options  since  1981  and  who  earned 
$1.64  million  last  year,  understandably  likes 
life  in  the  government  CAFE.  In  this  sense, 
CAFE  is  exposed  for  what  it  is;  a  protection- 
ist anachronism,  originally  supported  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  as  a  way  to 
force  the  Big  Three  to  manufacture  more 
small  cars  here  Instead  of  importing  them. 
Instead,  it  has  l)ecome  a  weapon  to  hand 
the  Japanese  the  one  market  where  UAW 
workers  are  still  competitive;  big  cars. 

This  is  why  the  prestigious  (and  llt)eral) 
Brookings  Institution  has  put  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  doing  away  with  CAFE  alto- 
gether. In  its  new  200-page  study,  "Regulat- 
ing the  Automobile,"  economist  Rot>ert 
Crandall  concludes:  "The  automobile  pro- 
ducers' increase  in  fuel  economy  is  about 
what  one  would  have  expected  given  the 
rise  in  gasoline  prices  since  1973.  The  CAFE 
standards  appear  to  have  provided  little  but 
nuisance  value  until  recently.  As  gasoline 
prices  have  fallen  in  real  terms  (since  1981), 
however,  the  standards  have  liecome  a  bind- 
ing constraint  upon  producers  attempting  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  larger  cars. 

As  Mr.  Crandall  states:  "There  seems  to 
be  little  reason  for  suggesting  that  automo- 
bile drivers  should  not  l>e  allowed  to  re- 
spond to  market  prices  of  energy  in  the 
same  fashion  as  commercial.  Industrial,  or 
residential  users  of  fossil  fuels."  Instead, 
CAFE  is  causing  higher  prices  and  setting 
the  stage  for  bigger  Job  losses  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry down  the  line.  It's  time  to  close  down 
the  CAFE  before  another  segment  of  Ameri- 
can auto  production  disappears. 


FORMER  MILITARY  LEADERS 
ON  LIBYAN  STRIKE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dal<ota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  tougher  policy  question  than  craft- 
ing ttie  right  response  to  international  terror- 
ism. Many  of  us  here  in  Congress  wf>o  sup- 
port tough  action  also  want  to  ensure  that 
short-term  gains  do  not  hjrn  into  long-term 


Several  top  retired  military  officers  gave  the 
Armed  Forces  high  marks  for  the  recent  raid 
on  Libya.  Their  concern  was  with  the  long- 
term  effect.  Forn)er  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Davki  C.  Jones  of  Minot. 
ND,  worried  that  "we  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
ttt-for-tat  retaliatory  cycle." 

If  we  expect  real  success  from  our  counter- 
terrorism  efforts,  we  must  be  set  to  attack  the 
root  causes   of  tenorism— including   hunger 
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and  poverty,  as  well  be  ready  to  complement 
specific  military  actions  with  concerted  diplo- 
matic and  economic  steps.  Ultimately,  we  wHI 
have  to  judge  success  not  with  the  number  of 
Libyan  targets  bombed,  but  with  the  number 
of  lives  saved  from  diminished  terrorism. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  comments  of  several  retired  miiitary 
officers  on  the  uses  and  limits  of  military 
action. 

The  article,  "Tapping  Libya  With  'Sledge- 
hammer' "  from  ttie  April  23,  1986.  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  folkwvs: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
23, 1986] 

Tappino  Libta  With  "SLKDOiRAiafn" 

(By  Peter  Orler) 

Washikgtoh.— His  first  reaction  was  a  pro- 
fessional Judgment. 

As  he  watched  news  reports  of  the  raid  on 
Libya  last  -week,  retired  Air  Force  Gen. 
David  C.  Jones  felt  proud  that  the  United 
States  had  delivered  a  successful  military 
pimch. 

"It  was  a  well-planned,  well-executed  op- 
eration," he  says. 

General  Jones's  opinion  perhaps  carries 
special  weight.  He  was  the  highest  ranking 
uniformed  officer  in  the  military  from  1978 
to  1982,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS). 

Matching  the  mood  in  the  halls  of  the 
Pentagon,  Jones  says  the  raid  was  some- 
thing that  had  been  made  necessary  by  ad- 
ministration policy  and  Libyan  scheming. 
But  he  expresses  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  US  air  strikes  will  eventually  make  the 
world  a  safer  place. 

"What  will  be  its  long-term  effect?  I  don't 
know.  We  don't  want  to  get  Into  a  tit-for-tat 
retaliatory  cycle."  the  former  JCS  chairman 
says. 

In  Monitor  interviews,  several  other  re- 
tired top  military  officers  expressed  some- 
what stronger  reservations  atwut  the  out- 
come of  this  US  use  of  force. 

Vice-Adm.  M.  Staser  Holcomb.  former 
commander  of  US  Pacific  forces  and  a 
member  of  the  Vice-President's  Task  Force 
on  Combating  Terrorism,  wonders  If  the  US 
can  maintain  its  guard  against  the  inevita- 
ble liacklash  from  the  attack. 

The  US  public  likes  problems  to  be  solved 
quickly,  but  support  must  be  maintained  for 
a  series  of  tough  antiterrorlst  actions  if 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qadhafi's  adven- 
turism is  to  be  curbed.  Admiral  Holcomb 
says. 

"Our  time  horizon  in  America  is  pretty 
short,"  says  Holcomb,  now  a  corporate  exec- 
utive. "We  may  have  tweaked  an  operation 
whose  attention  span  is  years." 

The  US  air  strikes  were  a  medium  use  of 
force.  Judges  the  retired  admiral,  between 
the  two  poles  of  covert  action  and  destruc- 
tion of  Libya's  crucial  oil  faculties.  He  says 
the  raids  were  neatly  done,  with  collateral 
damages  as  limited  as  could  be  expected. 

"We've  taken  a  sledgehanuner  and  tapped 
a  couple  of  times,"  Holcomb  says. 

Retired  four-star  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer  Jr. 
was  vice-chief  and  then  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  during  the  most  crucial  years  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  says  he  doesn't  fault  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  the  actions  he  ordered  but 
Judges  that  the  very  conception  of  the 
attack  means  its  military  effect  will  be 
small. 

Air  strikes,  according  to  General  Palmer, 
appeal  to  political  leaders  because  they 
seem  an  Immaculate  way  of  fighting  wars. 
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with  few  US  casualties  and  everylMdy  back 
safe  in  tbelr  bunks  the  next  night. 

But  the  destruction  wrought  by  bombs  Is 
fleeting,  be  says.  The  Tripoli  airport  will  be 
reopened  soon. 

Ever  slzKse  the  plane  was  Invented,  history 
has  shown  that  air  power,  unless  used  in 
massive  force  or  In  conjunction  with  ground 
armies,  serves  mainly  to  unite  the  people 
being  bombed.  Palmer  says.  He  points  to  the 
intricately  planned,  yet  ultimately  Ineffec- 
tive, bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  an  exam- 
ple. 

"Bombing  by  itself  has  not  won  any  wars 
that  I  know  of,"  Palmer  says. 

Pressed  as  to  whether  the  US  is  really  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Libya,  Palmer  snorts 
derisively  and  asks  whether  bombing  the 
home  of  a  head  of  state  constitutes  an  act  of 
peace. 

If  US  officials  really  want  to  use  mUltary 
power  as  a  way  of  maintaining  continuing 
influence  on  Colonel  Qadhafi.  maintains 
Palmer,  they  should  send  a  powerful  com- 
bined force  to  capture  one  key  spot  on  the 
Libyan  coast— an  oil  shipping  terminal,  per- 
haps. "Then  you've  got  a  bargaining  posi- 
tion," he  says. 

These  retired  officers  also  mentioned  that 
secret  operations,  perhaps  by  the  CIA,  could 
well  be  useful  in  ending  Libyan  support  of 
international  terrorism. 

But  the  US  public  may  not  accept  such  ac- 
tivity today,  they  say,  because  of  past 
abuses.  In  addition,  though  secret  destruc- 
tion might  damage  terrorism's  infrastruc- 
ture, its  very  secretness  would  keep  it  from 
giviiig  a  morale  boost  to  the  people  at  home, 
a  real  and  Important  byproduct  of  the  US 
air  strikes. 
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road  in  the  Honduran  Jungle.  A  second  re- 
placement contingent  of  California  guards- 
men will  be  sent  to  Hondtiraa  next  month. 
The  first  group  should  be  recalled  immedi- 
ately and  the  second  must  stay  at  home. 

The  California  National  Ouard  Is  a  re- 
spected military  force.  But  it  Is  a  militia, 
meaning  it's  composed  of  volunteer  dtliens 
who  provide  aaslstanoe  In  times  of  state  and 
national  emergencies. 

Ouardsmen  are  trained  to  respond  to  civil 
disturbances  and  natural  disasters  such  as 
floods  and  hurricanes.  They  receive  only 
periodic  training,  unlike  the  regular  armed 
forces  that  are  better  trained  and  equipped 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands. 

Unless  called  to  active  duty,  the  guards- 
men are  regular  civilians,  working  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families.  They 
shouldn't  be  thrust  into  a  foreign  land 
where  a  civil  war  is  raging  nearby— a  war 
that's  generated  much  debate  in  this  coun- 
try over  whether  U.8.  Involvement  Is  appro- 
priate. The  fact  that  question  remains  un- 
answered makes  the  guardsmen's  flight  to 
Honduras  all  the  more  curious  and  inappro- 
priate. 

The  California  National  Guard  can  find 
safer  and  more  vpropriate  places  to  train 
closer  to  home.  There's  no  good  reason  why 
men  who  may  one  day  be  needed  In  Califor- 
nia should  iMcome  potential  targets  In  a  for- 
eign land. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  SHOULD 
STAY  PUT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUrOfUTIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  April  20,  1986,  editorial,  the  Argus  of  Fre- 
mont, CA,  examined  the  many  reasons  why 
California  National  Guard  personnel  should 
not  have  been  sent  to  Honduras.  Although  the 
editorial  speaks  only  of  California's  militia.  I 
believe  the  article  cogentiy  explains  why  the 
administration's  use  in  Central  America  of  Na- 
tional Guard  foops  from  a  number  of  State* 
is  an  unwise  poltey. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Argus  (Fremont.  CA)  Apr.  20. 

1986] 

Natiohal  Ouaho  Shoulb  Stat  Pot 

Members  of  the  California  National 
Guard  should  not  have  been  sent  to  Hondu- 
ras. 

Not  when  neighboring  Nicaragua  Is  in  the 
midst  of  civU  war— a  war  tied  to  Honduras 
when  Nlcaraguan  rebels  have  their  bases. 

And  not  when  Americans  In  Central 
America  are  considered  potential  targets  of 
Libyan  assassins  out  to  avenge  the  United 
States  bombing  of  their  country. 

To  send  15  military  poUce  guardsmen  into 
a  potentially  dangerous  situation  doesn't 
make  sense,  regardless  of  whether  they  vol- 
unteered for  the  assignment  or  not. 

The  guardsmen  will  carry  rifles  and  pro- 
vide protection  for  Americana  building  a 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PARAGUAY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  50, 1986 

Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohk).  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Para- 
guay, tt>e  32-year-okJ  authoritarian  reign  of 
Gen.  Alfredo  Stroesaner  continues,  dcsplta  a 
regtonal  trend  toward  democracy  that  has 
swept  through  neighboring  Argentina.  Bolivia. 
Brazil,  Penj,  and  Unjguay.  But.  whHe  Asun- 
cion's mle  has  grown  Increasingly  repressive, 
In  recent  month*  the  Stioe**ner  government 
ha*  been  confronted  by  increasing  criticism 
from  U.S.  offtoials  and  a  damaging  financial 
scandal.  The  folkiwing  report  from  the  CouncM 
on  Hemiapherfc:  Affairs  [COHA]  explains  these 
events.  It  was  written  by  COHA  Research  As- 
sociate Louise  Silberllng,  and  first  appeared  in 
the  April  30  issue  of  Its  biweekly  publk:ation, 
the  Washington  Report  on  the  Hemisphere.  I 
command  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Pussuai  on  Paiaouat 
(By  Louise  Silberllng) 

Repression  has  mounted  in  Paraguay  in 
recent  months  as  rallies  have  drawn  larger 
crowds,  and  have  been  met  with  greater 
police  violence.  On  April  18.  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  city  of  San  Jose  was  broken  up 
and  Authentic  Radical  Liberal  Party 
(PLRA)  Secretary  General  Miguel  Abdon 
Saguler  was  arrested  and  severely  beaten. 
Another  22  protesters  were  also  Jailed.  Arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention,  and  abuse  of 
those  in  police  custody  remains  widespread, 
according  to  international  human  rights 
monitoring  groups. 

While  demonstrations  have  been  taking 
place  regularly  outside  of  Asuncion  in 
recent  months,  actions  had  been  nonexist- 
ent Inside  the  eapitol's  boundaries.  But  on 
April  18.  doctors  and  medical  workers  of  the 
National  Hospital  of  Asuncion  raUied  in 
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front  of  the  Finance  Ministry  to  protest 
their  below  mlntmum  wage  salaries.  The 
crowd  was  peacefully  dispersed  that  day. 
but  on  April  28.  when  the  medical  workers 
rallied  a^ln  and  called  for  a  24  hour  strike, 
they  were  met  by  police  with  water  bomlw. 
tear  gas,  and  rubber  batons.  The  demonstra- 
tors were  said  to  have  numbered  S.600,  an 
unheard  of  amount  of  protesters  In  a  dty 
where  public  manifestations  of  discontent 
are  Illegal  and  unprecedented.  At  least  13 
doctors  have  been  Jailed  and  their  homes 
searched,  as  the  government  hopes  to  indict 
them  on  charges  of  being  marxist-lenlnists. 
A  State  of  Siege  remains  in  effect  In  Para- 
guay, Where  Oen.  Alfredo  Stroeasner  has 
ruled  for  82  years.  This  laiuUocked  beckwa- 
ter  has  never  ranked  high  on  the  list  of  U.8. 
Latin  policy  concerns,  tnit  under  the  activist 
ambassadorship  of  Robert  White,  the 
Carter  administration  exerted  some  pres- 
sure for  democratlsatlon  and  recognition  of 
human  rights. 

harsh  WOROS 

Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister  Augusto 
Saldivar  said  March  12  that  since  the  end  of 
the  Carter  administration  the  relationship 
with  the  United  SUtes  has  "considerably 
improved."  But  relations  began  cooling  even 
tMfore  the  U.8.-aocommodated  downfalls  of 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier  in  Haiti  and  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  in  the  Philippines  occurred. 
Public  statements  by  U.8.  government 
spokesmen  on  Paraguay's  deplorable  human 
rights  practices  have  sparked  angry  criti- 
cism from  officials  in  Asuncion,  and  repre- 
sent a  significant  escalation  from  the  pri- 
vate diplomacy  heretofore  utilised  by  the 
UJB.  emtMssy  in  Paraguay  to  manifest 
Washington's  unhappineas  with  the  regime. 

On  Jan.  80,  the  Paraguayan  government 
newspaper  Patria  accused  assistant  secre- 
tary of  State  Elliott  Abrams  of  "at>errant 
slander,"  "ill-intentioned  lies."  and  "stupid 
provocation"  in  a  reply  to  his  17  Jan.  inter- 
view with  the  Paraguayan  media  via  satel- 
lite, in  which  he  termed  Paraguay  one  of 
the  "largest  obstacles"  to  the  region's  de- 
mocratlsatlon. President  Reagan,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Spain  last  year  called  Paraguay  an 
"entrenched  military  dicUtorship."  A  visit 
in  January  by  U.8.  Oen.  John  Oalvln,  who 
met  with  heads  of  the  country's  Armed 
Forces,  stirred  speculation  among  nervous 
Paraguayan  officials  that  Washington  is  in- 
terested in  a  military-spearheaded  demo- 
cratic transition  In  Paraguay. 

Events  such  u  the  1988  expulsion  of  nov- 
elist Roa  Bastos,  the  closing  of  the  promi- 
nent paper  ABC  Color  In  1984.  and  enduring 
suspicions  of  Involvement  in  drug  traffick- 
ing and  contraband  activities  by  the  mili- 
tary have  dinnayed  Reagan  administration 
policymakers.  Although  no  condemnations 
such  as  the  one  recently  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
on  Chile  are  expected  to  be  forthcoming  in 
the  next  few  months,  diplomatic  pressure 
has  been  stepped  up.  US.  Ambassador 
Clyde  Taylor,  a  committed  young  career  for- 
eign service  officer  who  arrived  in  Asuncion 
six  months  ago,  raised  the  hackles  of  offi- 
cials by  meethig  Jan.  3  with  leaders  of  the 
opposition  National  Accord  (AN),  a  group- 
ing of  moderate  political  parties. 

TKMPIST  POR  TAYLOR 

Interior  Minister  Sabino  Montanaro  ac- 
cused Taylor  of  "interfering  in  Paraguay's 
Internal  affairs,"  and  the  rightist  press  vied 
in  denunciations  of  the  U.S.  envoy.  Taylor 
responded  that  his  meetings  were  "iimo* 
cent"  and  that  he  was  trying  "to  get  to 
know  the  country." 
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The  Accord  is  made  up  of  four  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Democrats  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  Colorado,  Liberal  majority  and 
Febrerlsts  who  left  Congress  In  1977  to  pro- 
test electoral  fraud  and  the  political  hegem- 
ony of  Stroessner's  Colorado  Party.  The  AN 
has  been  calling  for  a  political  opening  and 
a  peaceful  democratic  transition  since  1979, 
and  it  has  strong  and  active  support  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Archbishop  of 
Asuncion,  Ismael  Rolon.  has  called  publicly 
for  national  reconciliation,  and  appointed 
three  prelates  in  January  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  AN  and  the  government. 

RIGHTS  ABUSES 

While  the  bulk  of  country's  political  pris- 
oners were  released  in  1979,  the  usual  cycle 
of  repression  has  been  continued  by  the 
military  and  police,  with  arrests  and  harass- 
ment of  prominent  opposition  leaders,  jour- 
nalists, and  the  exiling  of  selected  members 
of  the  opposition.  Patt  E>erlan,  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
under  Carter,  repHjrts  that  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Asuncion,  Stroessner  admitted  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  regular  beatings  and 
torture  in  the  jails,  and  that  the  judicial 
system  is  very  slow.  Arbitrary  arrest  is  justi- 
fied by  the  government  under  either  the 
State  of  Seige  powers,  or  the  "anti-subver- 
sive" statute;  most  often,  however,  no  ra- 
tionale is  provided. 

On  Jan.  23,  the  Catholic  episcopate  for- 
mally appointed  a  mediating  team  headed 
by  Asimcion  Bishop  Jorge  Livieres  Bankes 
to  promote  peaceful  negotiations.  Even 
members  of  the  tiny  legal  opposition  par- 
ties, the  Radical  Liberal  Party  (PLR)  and 
the  Liberal  Party  (PL),  in  March  were  "re- 
considering participation"  in  the  Congress, 
according  to  PLR  President  Emillo  Pores- 
tieri,  because  of  harassment  and  fraudulent 
elections.  Blatant  tampering  in  the  October 
1985  municipal  elections  upset  the  legal  op- 
position: according  to  official  returns  the 
Colorado  Party  won  an  unbelievable  88  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

BAD  BAinCIRG 

International  financial  pressures  also  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Paraguayan 
government.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  sent  top  officials  In  mid-198S  to 
point  out  corruption  in  the  Paraguayan 
Central  Bank  (BCP).  The  results  were  not 
made  public  until  October  1985.  By  that 
time.  $100  million  had  been  siphoned  off 
from  government  reserves,  which  were  seri- 
ously depleted,  and  reached  all-time  lows  in 
Deconber. 

Investigators  found  that,  in  collusion  with 
bank  officials,  private  businessmen  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  preferential  ex- 
change rate  provided  for  essential  imports. 
Using  falsified  import  invoices,  they  bought 
dollars  at  the  official  exchange  rate  of  340 
Ouaranis  to  the  dollar,  then  resold  them  on 
the  black  market  at  rates  between  800  and 
1000  Ouaranis  per  dollar. 

By  mid-January,  about  30  bureaucrats  and 
bustnessmen  were  jailed:  many  await  trial 
this  month,  but  officials  have  been  slow  in 
moving  against  them.  An  international  au- 
diting group,  as  well  as  some  government  of- 
ficials had  been  urging  for  months  that 
BCP  President  Cesar  Romeo  Acosta  make 
public  the  criminal  activities  within  his  in- 
stitution, but  no  charges  were  brought  untU 
major  officials  involved,  including  former 
BCP  manager  Colman  Villamayor.  had 
ample  Ume  to  disappear.  Several,  Including 
the  ex-manager,  are  still  at  large.  Acosta 
himself  was  granted  immunity  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  unta  March,  when  his  case  was 
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reviewed  by  the  Judges  and  he  was  deter- 
mined innocent,  despite  personal  assets  to- 
talling $65  million  and  a  yearly  salary  of 
only  $30,000. 

To  everyone's  surprise.  Stroessner  himself 
pressed  for  Indictments  when  the  case  came 
to  light  in  October,  but  when  important 
government  officials  were  implicated  In  the 
affair,  news  surrounding  the  Incident  evapo- 
rated. Colorado  Party  Deputy  Oscar  Zacar- 
ias  was  summarily  expelled  from  Congress 
in  January  after  allegedly  announcing  a  list 
of  38  government  legislators  implicated  in 
the  scandal.  Nevertheless,  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding these  matters  became  widely 
known  and  marks  the  first  time  that  criti- 
cisms of  a  government-controlled  organ  (the 
BCP)  have  been  tolerated  in  over  three  dec- 
ades. 

The  Paraguayan  dictator  routinely  has  let 
past  improprieties  go  unpunished.  But,  this 
time,  apparently,  corruption  had  gone  too 
far,  undermining  Stroessner  himself  by  de- 
pleting precious  foreign  reserves.  Last  year 
only  30  percent  of  export  earnings  were  le- 
gally registered  with  the  government  Cen- 
tral Bank.  According  to  the  Paraguayan 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Federation  (Fe- 
princo),  smuggling  rose  significantly  In  1985. 
Black  market  Imports  and  exports  are  re- 
portedly three  times  as  great  as  legal  trade. 

FIRlf  OR  THX  GCARAin 

The  financial  scandal  also  heated  up  the 
dispute  over  the  overvalued  Guarani,  long  a 
bone  of  contention  within  Paraguayan  polit- 
ical and  International  financial  circles.  The 
World  Bank  has  been  unwilling  to  continue 
disbursements  in  the  face  of  Stroessner's  in- 
transigence on  the  exchange  rate  issue; 
dollar  loans  converted  to  Guaranis  at  the 
unreal  official  rate  of  240  Guaranis  to  the 
dollar  would  amount  to  a  subsidy  for  the 
Paraguayan  govenunent  and  its  troubled 
Central  Bank.  The  World  Bank  is  demand- 
ing that  the  rate  be  at  least  500  guaranis  to 
the  dollar.  Spain  has  refused  to  finance  the 
building  of  an  airport  until  the  exchange 
rate  becomes  more  realistic. 

In  multilateral  financial  institutions,  the 
n.S.  has  expressed  tacit  approval  of  the 
Stroessner  government.  While  the  Carter 
administration  abstained  on  MDB  loans  to 
Paraguay  for  human  rights  reasons,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  approved  all  of 
them,  totalling  more  than  $385  million  by 
mid-1985. 


Apnl  SO,  1986 


April  SO,  1986 


TAX  REFORM  HAS  BECOME  TAX 
DEFORM 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  KIHlfKaOTA 
m  THX  HOUSI  or  RCPRXSKlfTATrvCS 

WedJiesday,  AprU  30, 1986 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speakar,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  this  week  in  the  Washington 
Times.  The  artk:le  was  written  by  Warren  T. 
Brooks,  a  nationally  syndicated  economk» 
coiumntoL  In  this  artkH«,  Mr.  Brooks  rightly 
points  out  that  the  problems  with  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  are  many.  We  cannot  support  a 
tax  bill  which  punishes  econontic  growth.  Tax 
refonn  has  become  tax  deform  and  taken  on 
a  life  of  Its  own.  I'm  certain  that  this  vtide  will 
provkle  much  food  for  thought 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  38, 
1986] 

As  President  Ronald  Reagan  prepares  for 
the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit,  he  should  do 
the  U.S.  and  world  economies  a  big  favor 
either  stop  the  "tax  reform"  nightmare  or 
rescue  it  from  certain  disaster. 

Not  only  is  Senate  Finance  Chalnnan 
Robert  Packwood.  Republican  of  Oregon,  In 
deep  trouble,  some  $50  billion  "in  the  hole," 
with  both  Republican  and  Democratic  sena- 
tors mounting  a  determinedly  sucoeaaful 
effort  to  kill  all  vestiges  of  "reform."  but 
there  is  solid  and  growing  evidence  that  the 
"process"  itself  is  having  a  chilling  Impact 
on  business  investment,  and  thus  the  whole 
economy. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reported  that  even  though  the  econo- 
my rose  at  a  3.2  percent  aimual  rate  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1986,  it  progress  is  being 
held  back  by  steeply  declining  capital  spend- 
ing by  business— a  pattern  we  have  seen 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Treasury-2 
"reform"  in  June  1985. 

While  Commerce's  siuvey  of  business  cap- 
ital-spending plans  last  fall  predicted  a 
plaimed  3.5  percent  growth  in  expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  in  1986,  the 
latest  gross  national  product  numbers  for 
the  first  quarter  show  actual  business  in- 
vestment down  by  5  percent.  It  is  now  below 
the  rate  during  the  second  quarter  of  1985 
just  before  the  T-2  plan  was  presented. 

Had  business  investment  risen  in  the  first 
quarter  as  much  as  it  did  even  in  the  slug- 
gish fourth  quarter  of  1985,  real  GNP  would 
have  risen  at  a  5  percent  aimual  rate. 

It  is  possible  to  explain  most  of  the  unex- 
pected current  sluggishness  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  the  slump  in  capital  spending 
that  began  with  "tax  reform"  and  continues 
despite  very  favorable  trends  in  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  oil  prices. 

It's  no  secret  that  the  strength  of  the 
booming  1983-84  recovery  came  from  busi- 
ness capital-spending  soaring  at  30  percent 
real  rates  of  growth,  among  the  fastest  in 
history. 

But  since  the  introduction  of  T-3.  that 
year-over-year  capital-spending  rate  has 
plummeted  from  double-digit  levels  to 
1986's  negative  numbers.  Since  June  1985, 
when  T-2  first  went  to  Congress,  business 
equipment  spending  plans  have  plunged 
from  an  18  percent  growth  rate  to  a  nega- 
tive outlook. 

As  Richard  Rahn.  chief  economist  for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  a  congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing 
back  in  mid-Iifarch: 

"The  House-passed  tax  reform  package— 
H.R.  3838— is  having  a  significantly  negative 
Impact  on  business  Investment.  We  think  it 
is  lowering  this  year's  real  GNP  growth  po- 
tential by  at  least  1  percent  or  more."  [Au- 
thor's note:  2  percent,  it  now  turns  out.] 

One  of  the  key  reasons  for  this.  Mr.  Rahn 
said,  is  not  only  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
House  bill  itself,  but  the  uncertainty  over 
when  it  would  take  effect  At  the  moment 
the  House  is  Insisting  on  an  effective  date  of 
Jan.  1,  1986— while  the  Senate  is  suggesting 
a  starting  date  of  Jan.  1, 1987. 

"Congress  and  the  administration  will  not 
decide  on  and  make  public  an  effective  date 
for  tax  reform."  Mr.  Rahn  complained. 
"This  lack  of  commitment  from  our  nation's 
leaders  has  propelled  the  business  communi- 
ty into  a  virtual  Twilight  Zone  of  uncertain- 
ty—a land  where  business  Investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  hangs  in  suspended 


animation— delayed  or  even  canceled  due  to 
tax  reform's  uncertainty. .  . 

The  Utest  GNP  figures  confirm  that  Mr. 
Rahn  was  not  crying  "woU."  De^ite  the 
booming  bull  market,  fueled  mostly  by  de- 
cllnlnc  oil  prices  and  interest  rates,  business 
capital  investment  Is  now  fiiUing  in  an  econ- 
omy that  apparently  "wants  to  grow"  5  per- 
cent a  year  or  more. 

This  temporary  damage  to  the  economy 
might  be  worth  it  if  we  could  see,  coming 
out  of  the  Senate,  a  genuine  tax  reform  bill 
that  would  produce  real  long-term  economic 
benefits. 

Instead,  as  bad  as  the  House  (H.R.  3888) 
reform  bill  U  (and  it  is  dreadful),  the  Senate 
version  now  looks  far  worse.  While  business 
lobbyists  have  successfully  restored  some  of 
the  "perks"  and  shelters  lost  in  the  House, 
they  have  produced  an  Infinitely  more  com- 
plex and  inefficient  tax  system  than  when 
they  started. 

The  best  proof  of  the  mess  that  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  is  making  is  the  fact  that  the  only  way 
to  rescue  lost  revenues  comes  from  iiutall- 
ing  a  harsh  new  "minimum  tax"  system  at 
both  the  corporate  and  individual  levels— 
itself  an  admission  of  failure. 

Instead  of  killing  inefficient  shelters  and 
"incentives"  in  favor  of  lower  rates  for  ev- 
eryone, the  Senate  has  chosen  to  keep  most 
of  them,  and  then  punish  those  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  that  use  them  with  a 
separate  "minimum  tax  schedule."  with  the 
result  that  80  percent  of  all  corporations 
will  have  to  figure  their  taxes  under  two  or 
three  alternate  schemes. 

This  is  why  the  Packwood  "reform"  is 
cidled  the  "lawyers'  and  tax  accountants' 
full  employment  act  of  1986." 

Either  fix  this  mess  quick,  Mr.  President, 
or  dump  it. 


MILITARY    MEDICINE    AND    JUS- 
TICE: A  CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  HXW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RIPRXSXirrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have 
beconw  concerned  about  the  state  of  military 
medictne  and  military  justice.  When  constitu- 
ents come  with  stories  of  glaring  injuries  at 
the  hands  of  military  doctors  and  then  one 
learns  that  unempkiyabie  unlicensed  physi- 
cians are  not  only  brought  Into  the  military,  but 
they  are  promoted  to  grades  which  require 
conflrmatton  by  the  other  body,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  dismayed. 

In  the  area  of  military  justice,  it  is  clear  that 
the  vast  majority  of  offenses  are  handled  in  a 
manner  that  may  leave  mHitafy  defendants 
displeased  but  without  a  sense  that  they  have 
been  treated  in  an  unjust  manner.  However,  in 
a  small  number  of  cases,  the  system  seents 
to  go  awry  and  there  are  few  controls  to 
counter  the  system.  In  other  cases,  there  is 
the  dear  perception  that  criminal  conduct,  in- 
chxflng  the  taking  of  life,  will  be  treated  quite 
differently  depending  on  the  rank  and  occupa- 
tkinaJ  spedalty  of  the  perpetrator  and  victim. 
The  essay  bekjw  whtoh  appeared  in  the 
March  13, 1986,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
points  out  the  two  brands  of  justice  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  being  a  patient  in  a  mili- 
tary fadWy. 

The  esaay  foik>ws: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar,  IS.  1B801 

Two  BaAMBS  or  Jusnci 

(By  Dorothy  Oilllam) 

One  defendant,  convicted  of  murder,  was  a 

high  school   dropout   and   a  low-ranking 

sailor.  The  other,  convicted  of  Involuntary 

manslaughter  and  negligent  homldde,  was 

not  only  an  officer  but  a  surgeon.  Each  was 

recently  tried  before  a  Navy  tribunal.  But  in 

this  tale  of  two  sailors,  the  Justice  meted 

out  was  starkly  different. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  MltcheU  T. 
Garraway  Jr..  a  black  sailor  from  Sultland. 
barely  escaped  the  death  penalty  In  the 
fatal  stabbing  of  his  white  superior  officer, 
Lt.  James  Sterner,  S6.  a  former  Prince  Wil- 
liam County  teacher. 

On  June  16,  whUe  sailing  off  Bermuda  on 
a  Navy  frigate,  the  USS  Miller,  Garraway 
stabbed  his  superior  officer  to  death.  Argu- 
ing that  the  young  sailor  had  killed  Sterner 
in  a  fury  brought  on  by  shipboard  prejudice, 
Garraway's  civilian  lawyer,  Trevor  L. 
Brooks,  said:  "It's  a  black-and-white  situa- 
tion. Racism,  yes.  .  .  .  Top  Navy  brass  is. 
putting  it  bluntly,  trying  to  kill  Petty  Offi- 
cer Garraway"  to  "make  an  example"  of 
him. 

But  Navy  prosecutors  saw  it  another  way. 
Pressing  idgorously  for  the  death  penalty, 
they  said  the  slaytag  was  premeditated.  On 
Jan.  30.  a  Navy  jury  of  three  blacks  and  five 
whites  agreed,  convicting  Garraway  of  pre- 
meditated murder. 

Because  Garraway  could  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death,  making  the  sailor  the 
Navy's  first  execution  in  its  own  ranks  In 
over  a  century,  the  case  attracted  wide 
media  attention,  and  newspaper  articles 
speculated  on  whether  Garraway  might  be 
hanged  or  put  to  death  in  some  other 
manner. 

But  the  same  panel  that  convicted 
Garraway  of  premeditated  murder  decided 
to  spare  his  life,  Instead  sentencing  him  to 
life  in  prison  and  dishonorable  discharge. 

Cmdr.  Donal  M.  Billlg.  58.  the  former 
chief  heart  surgeon  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital, was  sentenced  to  a  four-year  prison 
term  and  (l1fm»M*i  from  the  service  for  neg- 
ligent homldde  in  the  death  of  one  patient 
and  involuntary  manslaughter  In  the  deaths 
of  two  others.  He  was  acquitted  in  the 
deaths  of  two  other  patients,  but  was  con- 
victed of  18  counU  of  dereliction  of  duty. 

Charged  originally  with  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter in  the  deaths  of  five  patienU  and 
34  counts  of  dereliction  of  duty  in  other  op- 
erations between  June  and  Septemt>er  of 
1983.  Billlg  was  only  the  second  Navy  doctor 
ever  accused  of  killing  a  patient  through 
culpable  negligence.  A  panel  of  Navy  offi- 
cers, including  three  doctors  and  one  nurse, 
heard  60  witnesses  during  seven  weeks  of 
testimony. 

During  the  trial.  Billlg  was  oontradletorily 
portrayed  as  an  incompetent  surgeon  trou- 
bled by  flawed  techniques  and  fading  eye- 
sight who  killed  unsuspecting  retirees,  and 
as  an  "excellent"  doctor  who  wanted  to  do 
good  for  the  Navy.  Testifying  on  his  own 
behalf.  Billlg  dismissed  as  "absolutely  mean- 
ingless" statistics  that  showed  that  his  pa- 
tienU. during  his  last  year  at  Bethesda,  died 
at  a  rate  that  was  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  The  prosecutors  contended 
Billlg  had  lost  surgical  privUeges  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  because  of  Incompetence  and  en- 
tered the  Navy  by  lying  about  his  profes- 
sional past  and  impaired  vision. 

The  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  Billlg  had  been  truthful  about  his  limi- 
tation, saying  he  was  an  honest  surgeon 
who  bad  become  a  scapegoat.  Uter,  Billlg 
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himself  blamed  the  hospital's  negligenoe  for 
the  entire  oontroversy  surrounding  his  right 
to  perform  surgery. 

With  Billlg  fadng  up  to  11  years  In  prison, 
illr"'— '  from  the  Navy  and  a  fine,  his  at- 
torney. Lt.  Cmdr.  Stephen  Baker,  pressed 
for  leniency,  saying  that  a  wrong  dedaton 
could  "brand  Dr.  Billlg  a  killer  for  life." 

The  Navy  Jury  was  Indeed  lenient  In  Its 
sentencing  of  Dr.  BUllg,  dismissing  him 
from  the  service  and  sentencing  him  to  four 
years  in  prison  with  ellgltilllty  for  parole 
review  after  16  months. 

Byfriwining  these  two  cases,  a  myriad  of 
differences  can  be  readily  discerned,  ranging 
from  race  to  each  man's  status  In  sodety. 

Billlg  is  a  professional,  a  graduate  of  medi- 
cal school,  who,  taking  the  stand,  argued  ar- 
ticulately for  himself.  Garraway,  on  the 
other  hand.  34  years  younger  than  Billlg. 
dropped  out  of  Sultland  High  School  and 
Joined  the  Navy  when  be  was  18.  Although 
he  took  the  stand  in  his  own  defense, 
through  much  of  the  trial  he  sat  meekly 
with  his  head  bowed. 

Although  race  was  possibly  a  contributing 
factor,  it  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  look  at 
race  as  a  dominant  issue  of  concern  in 
either  case,  as  many  other  factors  are  at 
play  here.  But  whether  the  disparity  in  the 
sentencing  of  these  two  men  was  affected  by 
race,  class,  age,  rank  or  the  nature  of  their 
crimes,  one  thing  Is  certain.  The  Navy  jus- 
tice that  was  meted  out  in  the  tale  of  two 
sailors  doesn't  approach  equality. 


THE  EUROPEANS'  QADDAFI 
COWARDICE 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  Rin(STi.vAinA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSXirrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  week 
PresMent  Reagan  will  certainly  bring  the  ter- 
rorism Issue  before  the  leader*  of  France, 
Italy.  West  Qermany,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  the  European  Community  at  the 
economic  summit.  Some  might  be  concerned 
that  Presklent  Reagan  might  make  "the  alKes 
uncomfortable." 

However,  I  doubt  that  he  could  make  them 
as  uncomfortable  as  they  would  be  after  read- 
ing the  artde  that  appeared  in  the  "Outkx>k" 
section  of  Sunday's  Washington  Post  by 
Orlana  Fallaci.  Ms.  Failed  has  been  a  war 
correspondent  and  she  translated  this  article 
from  the  original  lUlian  version  that  appeared 
in  Comere  deila  Sera,  Italy's  largest  daily. 

Under  unaninwus  consent,  I  call  this  to  the 
attentton  of  my  colleagues  and  indude  the  ar- 
tk:le  at  this  pdnt 

Thi  EmtonANs'  Qaodati  Cowaboics 
(•By  Orlana  Fallad) 

The  Italians  have  not  understood  QaddafL 
Or  they  pretend  to  have  not  understood 
him.  The  French  and  the  Spanish  and  the 
Germans  and  the  Swedish  and  some  English 
have  not  understood  him,  either.  Or  they 
pretend  to  have  not  understood  him.  The 
same  must  l>e  said  of  anyone  else  who  sheds 
tears  for  Qaddafl  these  days.  That  is, 
anyone  who  turns  the  tables  and  sees  him 
as  a  victim  of  the  evil  Americans  who  are 
always  attacking  someone  and  who  now 
attack  this  poor  innocent  and  defenseless 
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It  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if  Qaddaf i 
flings  hJs  missiles  against  the  Italian  island 
of  Lampedusa.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Ameri- 
cans if  he  shoots  Italian  fishermen  when 
they  go  to  fish  in  waters  that  are  every- 
body's waters,  but  he  says:  not  everybody's, 
mine.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if  he 
kidnaps  Italian  citizens  in  Libya  and  if  he 
orders  the  murder  of  Libyan  exiles  in  Rome 
or  in  London  or  in  Paris.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  Americans  if— exploiting  the  sorrow  of 
others  and  taking  advantage  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, expecially  those  of  the  Palestinians- 
he  finances  and  trains  and  instructs  those 
who  hijack  TWA  planes  and  kill  their  pas- 
sengers. 

And  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if  ter- 
rorists bring  death  in  their  luggage,  so  that 
death  bursts  in  flight  and  mothers  with 
their  infant  children  are  spit  out  the  hole 
made  by  the  explosion  and  smash  them- 
selves. God  knows  where,  two  miles  l)elow. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if  an  army 
sergeant  blows  up  at  a  Berlin  discotheque 
where  200  others  are  mutilated  or  wounded. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if  399  Amer- 
ican and  French  soldiers  are  massacred  in 
Beirut  in  1983  by  the  kamikazes  from  the 
Belua  VaUey,  the  place  where  Qaddafi  and 
Khomeini  keep  their  Sons  of  God.  (Qaddafi 
feeds  them  the  money,  Khomeini  the  faith 
that  one  needs  to  disintegrate  himself  with 
a  truck.)  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Americans  if, 
in  the  last  slaughters  at  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  airports.  19  people  get  killed,  includ- 
ing a  twelve-year-old  girl.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  Americans  if  on  the  "Achille  Lauro,"  an 
old  man  is  assassinated  in  his  wheel  chair. 

So  my  fellow  Europeans,  let  us  shout  it 
loud  and  clear  in  our  marches  and  demon- 
strations: What  has  Qaddafi  to  do  with  the 
Shllte  or  Palestinian  escapades,  or  with  the 
crimes  of  Abu  Abbas,  the  killer  whom  the 
Italian  government  helped  to  escape,  even 
protecting  him  as  he  boarded  the  Yugoslav 
plane?  Poor  Mr.  Qaddafi  only  thinks  of  his 
oU.  "Holy  Oil  who  art  In  Heaven  . . .  pardon 
me.  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  .  .  .  give  us  today 
our  daily  gasoline  and  protect  the  Colonel, 
if  you  please.  Pay  attention  that  he  does  not 
catch  even  a  cold,  that  none  of  his  officers 
or  students  not  yet  executed  at  Benghazi  or- 
ganize a  revolt  or  a  putsch  against  him. 
Mind  that  nobody  hangs  him  by  the  feet  as 
we  did  to  Mussolini.  Let  him  finance  and 
train  and  instruct  those  who  persecute  us. 
Amen."  And  any  man  or  woman  who  thinlcs 
in  a  different  way  is  a  fascist,  a  reactionary, 
a  traitor,  a  servant  of  the  Americans.  Who 
cares  if  the  Americans  die?  Let  them  die. 
(Except  for  calling  them  each  time  there  is 
an  earthquake  or  a  Mussolini  to  chase 
away.) 

All  right.  Americans  are  far  from  being 
saints,  we  know  that.  And  America  is  an  ele- 
phant—often clumsy  and  arrogant,  at  times 
rather  vindictive,  at  times  forgetful  of  his 
ancestors,  and  in  any  event  incapable  of 
making  people  love  him.  Besides,  he  sleeps 
easily  in  spite  of  the  hate  and  the  Jealousy 
of  the  other  animals  because  his  skin  is  so 
hard  that  it  takes  a  blowtorch  to  get  to  his 
heart.  But  when  he  wakes  up  and  gets 
angry,  he  sweeps  away  all  the  forest,  he 
crashes  everything  he  finds  in  his  way: 
squirrels  and  tigers,  poisonous  trees  and  in- 
nocent orchids.  (If  it  were  not  so.  this  ele- 
phant would  not  have  won  the  Second 
World  War  and  we  would  now  speak 
Oeiman.  Something  that  someone  might 
like.  I  do  not.  Or  we  would  speak  Russian. 
Something  that  someone  else  might  like  as 
much.  I  do  not.)  However,  if  America  is  that 
elephant.  Qaddafi  is  a  hyena  that  feeds  her- 
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self  on  the  dead:  the  new  Mussolini  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Here  is  what  the  Italians  have  not  under- 
stood, or  pretend  to  have  not  understood. 
And  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Germans. 
the  Swedish,  some  English  and  anyone  who 
sheds  tears  for  Qaddafi  these  days.  Or 
anyone  who  does  business  with  him,  anyone 
who  sells  him  workers  and  weapons,  anyone 
who  keeps  open  his  embassies— which  are 
stores  of  ammunitions  and  explosives,  nests 
of  terrorism  in  many  languages,  Kalashnl- 
kovs  ready  to  shoot  as  they  did  in  London 
where  a  bullet  shot  from  a  window  of  their 
embassy  killed  a  young  unarmed  policewom- 
an. When  these  Europeans  criticize  Qaddafi, 
at  most  they  smile  and  say  that  yes,  he  is  a 
clown,  a  little  scamp,  yet  also  a  guy  with 
whom  you  can  talk.  (They  talk  with  Kho- 
meini too,  they  sell  workers  and  weapons  to 
him.  too.)  Well,  in  1938  the  Europeans  who 
were  not  Italian  or  German  said  the  same 
about  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  They  tolerated 
them  in  the  same  way.  they  believed  that 
they  could  talk  with  them.  (The  Americans 
too.)  They  went  on  deluding  themselves 
untU  Hitler  invaded  Poland,  until  Mussolini 
stabbed  France  in  the  back.  History  teaches 
us  nothing.  And.  if  it  is  true  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
does  not  help  us  to  understand  the  similari- 
ties or  sad  lessons. 

Pricking  and  piercing  and  boring  and  dig- 
ging, the  blowtorch  has  burned  a  hole  in  the 
skin  of  the  elephant.  The  flame  has  pene- 
trated to  his  heart.  And  now  the  elephant 
has  woken  up.  He  has  trumpeted  for  awhile, 
he  has  remained  for  awhile  to  mourn  his 
dead  children,  then  he  has  asked  for  help 
from  the  other  animals  of  the  forest.  Delud- 
ing themselves  that  they  can  have  Immuni- 
ty and  a  cheaper  price  for  the  Holy  Oil,  the 
other  animals  have  answered  No.  Except  in 
one  case,  the  English  case.  (Nobody  can 
deny  that  Margaret  Thatcher  has  guts.) 
Then  the  elephant  has  remembered  to  be 
what  he  is,  and  he  has  thrown  himself  on 
the  hyena  that  tormented  him  and  killed  or 
helped  to  kill  his  children.  Doing  that,  he 
has  crashed  squirrels  and  tigers,  poisonous 
trees  and  innocent  orchids.  (Faintly  reminis- 
cent, is  it  not,  of  the  time  when  he  bombed 
Hitler's  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy.  I 
mean,  us.) 

Wars  disgust  me.  As  a  war  correspondent, 
I  have  seen  almost  all  the  wars  of  our  time. 
I  was  in  Vietnam  for  years.  When  it  comes 
to  spitting  on  wars,  I  don't  need  lessons 
from  anyone.  I  hate  any  object  that  bursts 
and  kills,  from  the  explosives  of  the  Shllte 
or  the  Palestinian  or  the  Iranian  or  the 
Libyan,  to  the  bombs  of  the  F-111.  I  have 
seen  much  death  in  my  life,  too  much,  but  I 
never  got  accustomed  to  death  in  war.  When 
I  see  a  child  killed  by  war.  I  cry.  Always. 
Even  if  I  see  him  or  her  on  TV.  So,  of  course 
I  cried  when  I  saw  on  TV  those  dead  Libyan 
children.  But  Just  as  I  don't  cry  when  I  see 
the  photos  of  Mussolini  dead.  I  would  not 
have  cried  if  I  had  seen  Qaddafi  dead.  I 
would  simply  have  said:  Pity  that  the  Liby- 
ans could  not  do  Justice  by  themselves  and 
hang  him  by  his  feet  as  we  did  to  Mussolini. 
Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  war.  And 
there  are  times  when  in  order  to  do  Justice, 
we  have  to  hang  the  guilty  by  his  feet.  In 
this  case  such  a  right  belongs  to  the  Liby- 
ans. Unless  the  only  innocent  ones  left 
there  are  the  children. 

I  know  that  threats  will  come  to  me  after 
publishing  this.  I  know  that  Qaddafl's  fol- 
lowers and  servants  will  say  that  I  must  pay 
for  this,  that  they  will  kill  me,  that  they 
know  how  to  find  me  and  how  to  wait  I 
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know  that  music.  I  have  beard  it  sung  to  me 
by  others,  in  the  past  My  answer  to  them  ia 
the  recommendation  I  make  to  the  Italians, 
to  the  French,  to  the  Spanish,  to  the  Ger- 
mans, to  the  Swedish,  to  some  English,  to 
anyone  who  has  not  understood  Qaddafi  or 
pretends  to  have  not  understood  him.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  understand  him  and  to  say 
it  out  loud.  Beware  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  afraid  of  the  Qaddaf  is.  I  am  not. 


RABBI  JOSEPH  AND  ROSALIE 
GITIN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAisfounA 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALirORKIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  and  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  like  to  ask  you  and  (xjr 
distinguished  colleagues  to  join  us  In  saluting 
Rabbi  Joseph  and  Rosalie  Gitin.  The  Gitins 
wilt  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  banquet  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  10, 1986.  for  their  con- 
tribution of  more  than  50  years  of  service  to 
Judaism  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Rabbi  Grtin  was  ordained  as  a  reform  rabbi 
after  graduation  from  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege In  ancinnati,  OH.  He  served  as  Hillel  di- 
rector at  the  University  of  Califomia  at  Berke- 
ley, and  then  founded  Congregation  Beth  El  in 
Berkeley.  In  1948,  Rabbi  Grtin  was  named  to 
the  pulpit  Of  Temple  Israel  in  Stockton,  CA. 
And  in  1950,  he  came  to  San  Jose,  CA,  as 
rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-EI  with  a  membership 
of  125  families.  Due  to  his  unrelenting  commit- 
ment to  the  betterment  of  life  in  Swita  Clara 
County  during  its  early  growth  period,  Rabbi 
Joe,  as  he  Is  known  in  the  community,  united 
with  the  clergy  of  other  faiths  to  prornote  un- 
derstanding and  unity. 

At  the  same  time,  Rosalie  Gitin  was  very 
much  involved  with  the  temple.  She  taught  re- 
ligious school  at  Temple  Emanu-Ei  where 
three  generations  of  congregants  and  their 
chiklren  have  passed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Rosalie  and  Rabbi  Joe.  Due  to  their  unselfish 
hours  of  devotion,  ttie  Temple  Emanu-EI  Reli- 
gnus  School  was  renamed  tt)e  Rabbi  Joseph 
and  Rosalie  Gitin  Religious  School  in  1976. 
When  Rabbi  Gitin  retired  as  rabbi  and  as- 
sumed ttie  duties  of  rabbi  emeritus  in  1976, 
the  congregation  had  grown  from  125  families 
to  more  than  1,000  families. 

From  the  years  of  his  active  rabbinate  to 
the  present.  Rabbi  Joe  has  been  involved  in 
many  San  Jose  community  organizations  pro- 
moting t>etter  understanding  and  harmony 
among  people  of  all  walks  of  life.  His  Involve- 
ment in  the  community  Includes  memberships 
on  the  boards  of:  Santa  Clara  County  Heart 
Aaaodatton,  Red  Cross;  Boy  Scouts,  Family 
Association,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Agnews  State  Hospital,  San  Jose  Bk^ntannial 
Commissk>n,  Santa  Clara  County  Aasociatkx) 
of  Good  Government,  San  Jose  Symphony, 
Bioethic  Committee  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Medical  Association,  Natkxwl  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  San  Jose  CivH  Light 
Opera,  San  Jose  Fire  Department  San  Jose 
Police  Department,  San  Jose  Rotary  Qub, 
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Timpany  Center,  San  Joae  Community  Col- 
lage, national  chaplain  of  the  Unitad  StatM 
Nivy  League,  and  judge  of  the  San  Jose  Bicy- 
da  Court 

RabU  Joa  has  also  bean  the  radpiant  of 
numerous  awards:  City  of  San  Jose  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  In  1962,  Humanitarian 
Award  of  the  City  of  Hope,  CommunKy  Sarvica 
Award  of  the  YMCA,  Israel  Fraadorri  Madal. 
AOL  Award  for  Intarlaith  RaHglona.  Hanrtatta 
SzoW  Award  of  the  Central  PadHc  Region  of 
Hadassah,  GoWan  Mike  Award,  and  has  been 
named  an  honorary  member  of  ttte  national 
PTA 

Their  generous  devotion  of  time  to  our  oom- 
muntty  is  a  reflection  of  their  peraofwNtiai. 
We've  known  Rabbi  Joe  and  Roaalie  for  many 
years,  and  weVa  always  been  impressed  with 
the  QKins'  sincerity,  spirit  and  high  regard  for 
the  people  around  them.  During  this  time, 
we've  come  to  know  Rabbi  Joe  and  Roaalla 
as  friends,  wNNng  at  any  time  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  betterment  of  our  community 
and  our  Natkxi.  Even  though  he  has  retired  as 
rabbi,  Rabbi  Joe  has  maintained  his  activism 
In  Judaic  teachings  and  his  involvement  In 
community  affairs.  He  still  preaches  and 
teaches  his  faith,  but  most  importantly  he  fol- 
k>ws  his  own  preaching— "Judaism  must  be 
caught  not  taught  to  be  tnjiy  effective." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occask>n  of  this  ban- 
quet Rabbi  Joseph  and  Rosalie  Gitin  can  be 
confklent  that  our  country  is  most  grateful  for 
their  contributk>ns  and  accomplishments. 
Therefore,  we  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  our 
colleagues  to  join  us  In  expressing  our  sincere 
thanks  and  congratulatk)ns  to  Rabbi  Joseph 
and  Rosalie  Gitin  and  to  their  chiklren,  DavM 
and  Judi,  and  to  wish  them  the  best  for  their 
health  and  happiness. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  mOIAKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
April  30,  1986,  into  the  Conqressional 
Record: 

Fedbsal  RasKAacH 

Increasing  Congressional  attention  is 
being  given  to  federal  spending  on  scientific 
research.  Many  Memliers  are  concerned 
about  the  costs  of  federal  research  in  an  era 
of  tight  budgets.  Yet  there  is  also  growing 
Congressional  hope  that  scientific  research 
will  improve  the  International  competitive- 
ness of  n.8.  industry.  A  comprehensive 
review  of  federal  research,  led  by  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Science  Policy,  is  underway. 

All  Members  are  persuaded  that  past  In- 
vestments In  sdentlfic  research  have  paid 
clear  dividends.  Numerous  advances  made 
poarible  by  research— from  disease-resistant 
grains  and  polio  vaccines,  to  computers  and 
satellites— have  boosted  our  economy  and 
enriched  our  lives.  Currently  the  U.S. 
spends  some  $120  billion  on  scientific  re- 
search and  development  (R&D),  with  48% 
of  the  funds  coming  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, 49%  from  private  industry,  aiul  S% 
from  other  academic  and  non-profit  souteea. 
Almost  half  of  the  federally-funded  RAD  Is 
done  by  private  industry,  with  the  rest 
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taking  place  at  federal  f  adllttes  or  at  uni- 
versltlea.  Topics  of  federal  researoh  range 
from  missile  systems.  qMoe  tranaportatlon. 
and  mathematics,  to  add  rain,  canoer,  and 
AIDS. 

The  federal  govenunent  generally  did  not 
become  heavily  Involved  In  identiflc  re- 
search until  World  War  IL  Many  sdenUats 
performed  research  directly  related  to  the 
war  effort,  and  made  major  dlaooverlas.  In- 
cluding the  atomle  bomb,  radar,  and  penkdl- 
Un.  As  a  result,  there  was  liroad  support  for 
expanded  government  funding  for  sdenoe, 
and  various  new  agendas  (sueb  as  the  Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foimdatlon)  were  set  up.  Fad- 
eral  funding  sharply  increased  after  the  So- 
viets launched  Sputnik  In  the  late  1960s, 
leveled  off  in  the  early  1970s,  but  increased 
again  in  recent  years.  The  major  changes 
made  under  the  Reagan  Administration 
have  been  to  put  more  emphaats  on  military 
R4tD.  basic  research  (increaatng  general 
knowledge  without  spedfle  applications  in 
mind),  and  reaearch  that  will  contribute  to 
economic  growth,  as  well  as  to  put  Isas  em- 
phaats on  applied  research  that  the  private 
sector  could  support. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  maintain  its  strong  commitment 
to  reaearch.  It  improves  national  security, 
advancea  the  training  of  sdenoe  graduate 
students,  enhances  national  prestige,  and 
drives  economic  progress.  As  much  ss  one 
half  of  our  ecmomlc  growth  over  the  past 
several  decades  can  be  attributed  to  scientif- 
ic and  technological  advances.  Certainly 
some  federally-funded  research  has  been 
questionable,  but  overall  the  funds  going 
into  reeearch  have  more  than  paid  for  them- 
selves in  terms  of  expanded  economic 
growth  and  an  improved  US  standard  of 
living.  As  we  face  the  challenge  of  maintain- 
ing US  world  leadership  in  the  decades 
ahead,  continued  federal  funding  for  sden- 
tlfic reaearch  is  one  of  the  t>est  investments 
we  can  make  in  America's  future. 

Improvements  can  l>e  made  In  otir  efforts. 
We  need  a  better  mechanism  to  review  re- 
search quality  and  productivity,  and  must 
be  more  vigorous  in  weeding  out  wasteful 
projects  and  facilities.  We  in  Congress  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  play  "pork-barrel" 
polities  by  dolbig  out  research  funds  as  spe- 
cial favors.  We  must  also  be  prepared  to 
gamble  on  new  frontiers  rather  than  ftmd 
only  safe  or  proven  research  topics.  We 
must  ensure  that  more  of  the  project  fund- 
ing goes  to  the  actual  research  rather  than 
to  overhead  and  support  costs,  and  must 
ease  the  paperwork  burden  on  researchers. 
We  must  ease  the  paperwork  burden  on  re- 
serchers.  We  must  mix  federal  funding  more 
effectively  with  industry  and  university  re- 
sources, and  must  improve  industry  partici- 
pation in  federal  research.  Finally,  we  must 
do  a  better  Job  of  informing  taxpayers  of 
the  results  coming  from  federal  research,  in 
order  to  assure  them  that  their  money  is 
iMing  well-spent. 

In  my  view  the  aspect  of  our  overall  feder- 
al research  effort  that  needs  the  most  scru- 
tiny is  the  recent  militarisation  of  federal 
research.  Throughout  the  1970s,  federal 
funding  for  research  and  development  was 
basically  split  60/50  between  dvUian  and 
military.  Today  defense  R&D  outstrips  civil- 
ian funding  by  more  than  3  to  1.  Federal 
support  for  dvilian  R&D  has  decreased  by 
17%  in  constant  dollars  since  1981,  while  de- 
fense R&D  has  increased  by  93%.  Although 
defense  research  is  certainly  necessary  and 
has  produced  important  advances,  cutbacks 
In  dvlllan  research  could  further  erode  the 
state  of  US  sdence  and  technology.  The 
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overall  shift  in  prioritiss  is  ssperially  a  eon- 
oem  as  mors  of  otir  military  rsssaieh  is  on 
spedfle  wespons  systems,  which  have  limit- 
ed commercial  sptai'Offs.  snd  as  the  Prssi- 
dent  is  requesting  lae  MUlon  In  funding 
over  6  years  for  his  Btntegle  Daf  eaas  lattla- 
Uve.  Some  estimate  that  by  1990, 90%  of  our 
federal  R&D  budget  could  be  going  to  the 
military. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  is  that  while 
we  are  devoting  more  and  more  attention  to 
militanr  rsssarch  in  order  to  stay  shead  of 
our  military  competitors,  we  could  get  clob- 
bered by  our  economic  competitors.  We 
must  recognise  that  our  national  security 
depends  not  only  on  military  advances  Init 
also  on  economic  advances.  Jspan,  for  exam- 
ple, has  sdopted  the  position  that  world  in- 
fluence derives  mijnly  from  economic 
strength.  With  only  minimal  military  pro- 
grams to  absorb  investment  capital  and  sd- 
entlfic talent.  Japan  Is  moving  towsrd  a  po- 
sition of  global  economic  supremacy.  Al- 
ready, its  per  capita  income  is  almost  double 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  1990  It 
could  surpass  the  US  in  world  trade.  By 
some  economic  indicators,  Jspan  now  leads 
both  military  superpowers. 

In  dvilian  reaearch— the  key  to  eoooomlc 
growth.  Job  creation,  and  productivity 
gain*— we  are  spending  less  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  than  our  major  economic 
oompetitorB.  Already  we  are  losing  our  re- 
search lead  in  key  areas,  indudlng  high- 
speed electronics  snd  high-energy  physics. 
If  we  expect  to  retain  our  traditional  pre- 
eminence in  scientific  research,  we  must 
maintain  a  proper  >>alanoe  l>etween  our  fed- 
eral dvilian  and  military  research  efforts. 

Remaining  a  world  leader  in  defense  re- 
search is  important  for  our  national  securi- 
ty, but  so  is  l)eing  a  leader  in  dvilian  re- 
search. Both  ought  to  reodve  equally  high 
national  priority. 


THE  COMPUTER  FRAUD  AND 
ABUSE  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  HEW  jxEsrr 
nr  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  10. 
1966,  I  Introduced  the  Computer  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  (H.R.  4562)  ak>ng  with 
Cor)gressmen  McCoixum  and  Nelson  In  ti>e 
Houae  of  Representatives.  An  kientical  bill 
was  Introduced  by  Senators  Trible  and 
La)(Alt  in  the  Senate  (S.  2281).  On  April  23, 
1986,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  after  orw 
clarifyir)g  amendment  unanimously  approved 
H.R.  4562  and  ordered  it  reported  as  a  clean 
bHI.  This  bill  Is  tt>e  culminatton  of  3  years  of 
hearings  In  the  Congress  and  we  believe  It 
meets  the  problem  created  by  ttw  misuse  of 
our  rapkJIy  expar)ding  computer  technotogy. 

Our  investigatton  In  this  srea  indicates  that 
the  computer  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
our  everyday  lives.  Computers  are  crtttcal  to 
our  nattonal  defense,  financial  institutkxis,  and 
lnformatk>n  transmission.  By  1990,  in  additton 
to  tt)e  vast  commercial  use  of  computers,  It  is 
projected  tfiat  80  million  home  computers  wW 
be  In  use. 

Computer  technology  has  brought  us  s  long 
way  in  the  past  decade.  However,  computer 
technology— with  all  its  gains— has  left  us  with 
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a  new  breed  of  criminal:  the  technologicany 
sophisticated  criminal  wtw  breaks  into  com- 
puterized data  files.  One  element  of  this  ex- 
panding group  of  electronic  trespassers— the 
so-called  "hacker"— is  frequently  glamorized 
by  the  media,  perhaps  because  ttie  Image  of 
the  hacker  is  that  of  a  bright,  Intellectually  cu- 
rious, and  rebellious  youth — a  modem-day 
Huck  Finn.  The  fact  is  ttiese  young  thrill- 
seekers  are  trespassers,  just  as  much  as  If 
they  broke  a  window  and  crawled  Into  a  home 
while  Vt\e  occupants  were  away.  The  hacker  of 
today  can  become  the  white-collar  crime  su- 
perstar of  tomorrow,  and  we  must  not  glamor- 
ize our  Huck  Finns  Into  John  Dillingers. 

While  we  need  to  t>e  concerned  atxHJt 
youtfiful  hackers,  they  pale  In  significance  In 
comparison  to  the  computer-sophisticated 
criminal  wtK>  combines  his  technological  skill 
with  okj  fashioned  greed  and  criminal  Intent  to 
rob  banks  or  destroy  business  records  or  steal 
trade  secrets.  The  tools  of  the  trade  are  not 
Smith  &  Wesson,  but  IBM  and  Apple.  Howev- 
er, in  today's  worid  of  Instant  eiectronk:  trans- 
fer of  funds,  the  result  can  be  more  far  reach- 
ing— and  harder  for  law  enforcement  to  reach. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  crimes?  We 
believe  Government  and  Industry  have  a  dual 
responsibility:  IrxJustry  must  work  to  prevent 
such  crimes,  ar>d  Government  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  prosecute  when  crimes  occur. 

The  legislation  we  Introduced  will  expand  In 
an  appropriate  but  limited  manner  the  types  of 
criminal  misconduct  involvir)g  computers  that 
will  be  subject  to  Federal  jurisdk:tion.  Howev- 
er, we  Intend  ttiat  tfie  Federal  role  be  expand- 
ed only  to  tfK>se  areas  wtiere  there  is  a  com- 
pelling Federal  interest  In  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  computer  crin>es.  To  that  end, 
this  bill  provkies  additksnal  protection  against 
computer  crimes  affecting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  and  tirase  activities  In  which 
there  is  a  unk^ue  Federal  Interest. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRESENT  LAW 

At  present,  18  U.S.C.  1030(a)(1)  provkies 
for  punishment  of  thefts  by  computer  of  na- 
tk)nal  security-related  Informatnn.  This  bill  will 
alter  that  provisk>n  of  law  only  to  ttie  extent 
necessary  to  simplify  the  language  pertaining 
to  those  wtK)  "exceed  authorized  acceess"  to 
a  partk:ular  computer  system. 

The  same  clarifk»tk>n  on  "exceed  author- 
ized access"  will  be  made  in  18  U.S.C. 
1030(a)(2)  in  regard  trespass  of  financial  Insti- 
tutnns.  In  additk>n,  1030(a)(2)  will  be  altered 
by  changing  ttie  state  of  mind  requirement 
from  "knowingly"  to  "intentkxially".  We  are 
concerned  that  a  "knowingly"  standard  when 
applied  to  computer  use  arid  computer  tech- 
nology, might  not  t>e  suffKient  to  preclude  li- 
ability on  tfie  part  of  those  wtw  Inadvertently 
"stumble  Into"  someone  else's  computer  file. 
This  Is  partlculariy  true  with  respect  to  ttiose 
who  are  authorized  to  use  a  partKular  com- 
puter, but  sut>sequently  exceed  their  author- 
ized access  by  entering  another's  computer 
fUe.  It  is  not  difficult  to  enviswn  a  situation  In 
which  an  authorized  computer  user  will  mis- 
takenly enter  someone  else's  computer  file. 
Because  the  user  had  "knowingly"  signed 
onto  the  computer  in  ttie  first  place,  the 
danger  exists  that  he  might  Incur  liability  for 
his  mistaken  access  to  another  file.  The  sub- 
stitutnn  of  an  "international"  standard  is 
meant  to  focus  Federal  criminal  prosecutions 
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under  tfiis  paragraph  on  those  wfio  evince  a 
dear  intent  to  enter,  without  authorizatton, 
computer  files  betong  to  another. 

The  premise  of  18  U.S.C.  1030(a)(2)  in  ex- 
isting law  remains  tfie  protectk>n,  for  privacy 
purposes,  of  computerized  lnformatk>n  relating 
to  a  customer's  relatkHishlps  with  a  financial 
recordkeeper.  We  believe  strongly  that  tfie 
protectnn  offered  consumer  reporting  agen- 
cy's in  the  1984  computer  crime  legislatton 
must  be  preserved.  This  bill  will  also  extend 
ttiose  privacy  protectkins  to  Information  on 
any  customer's  (Including  corporations  and 
small  businesses)  financial  records. 

This  legislatx>n  will  also  clarify  the  present 
18  U.S.C.  1030(a)(3).  making  clear  that  it  ap- 
plies to  acts  of  simple  computer  trespass 
against  computers  belonging  to,  or  being  used 
by  or  for,  the  Federal  Government.  To  allevi- 
ate ttiose  concerns,  this  legislatk>n  will  make 
clear  that  18  U.S.C.  1030(a)(3)  is  a  trespass 
offense  by  "outskjers".  "Auttiorized  users"  of 
Federal  computers  will  no  longer  be  covered 
under  this  subsectkin  but  such  misconduct  Is 
presently  covered  by  administrative  sanctk>n 
and  such  laws  as  the  Privacy  Act,  trade  se- 
crets laws,  18  U.S.C.  1361,  et  cetera.  This 
should  also  alleviate  concerns  that  first  arose 
In  1984  atXMit  disctosures  of  Govemment-re- 
lated  informatk>n  by  "whistlebtowers"  that  was 
stored  In  a  computer.  The  Intentional  modrfica- 
tk>n  or  destructron  of  computerized  informa- 
tk}n  belonging  to  tfie  Government  by  outskJers 
will  be  covered  by  a  different  felony  provision 
of  this  proposal.  As  with  18  U.S.C.  1030(a)(2), 
tfie  state  of  mind  requirement  in  tfiis  para- 
graph will  be  changed  from  "knowingly"  to 
"lntentK>nally." 

While  the  provisk)n  of  present  law  relating 
to  attempted  offenses  will  remain  uncfianged, 
the  provisnn  relating  to  conspiracies  (18 
U.S.C.  1030(b)(2))  will  be  deleted.  Conspir- 
acies to  commit  computer  crimes  would  be 
covered  under  the  General  Federal  Conspira- 
cy Statute,  18  U.S.C.  371. 

NEW  OFFENSES 

The  new  paragraph— subsectk>n  1030 
(a)(4)— to  be  created  by  this  bill  Is  aimed  at 
penalizing  thefts  of  property  via  computer 
trespass  tfiat  occur  as  part  of  an  intent  to  de- 
fraud. It  will  require  a  showing  that  the  use  of 
the  computer  or  computers  in  questk>n  was  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Intended  fraud,  and  was 
not  merely  InckJental.  To  trigger  this  provision, 
the  property  obtained  by  ttie  offender  In 
wrongfully  accessing  a  partknjiar  computer 
must  further  tfie  Intended  fraud,  and  not  be 
superfluous  to  It.  The  mere  use  of  a  computer, 
without  obtaining  property  ttiat  furtfiers  the 
fraud,  is  not  meant  to  constitute  an  offense 
under  this  provision.  This  subsectton  is  de- 
signed, In  part,  to  help  distinguish  between 
acts  of  theft  via  computer  and  acts  of  comput- 
er trespass.  In  lntentk)nally  trespassing  Into 
someone  else's  computer  files,  the  offender 
obtains  at  the  very  least  informatk>n  as  to  how 
to  break  Into  that  computer  system.  If  tfiat  Is 
all  he  obtains,  tfie  offense  shoukj  property  be 
treated  as  a  simple  trespass.  But  because  the 
offender  has  obtained  the  small  bit  of  informa- 
tx>n  needed  to  get  into  ttie  computer  system, 
the  danger  exists  that  his  and  every  other 
computer  trespass  could  be  treated  as  a  tfieft, 
punishable  as  a  felony.  We  do  not  believe  this 
is  a  proper  approach  to  this  problem.  There 
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must  be  a  dear  dMnction  between  computer 
tfieft,  punishable  as  a  felony,  and  comiwtar 
trespass,  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor.  The 
element  in  the  new  subsection  1030(a)(4),  re- 
quiring a  showing  of  an  intent  to  defraud,  is 
meant  to  preserve  that  distlnctkxi,  as  is  the 
requirement  that  the  property  wrongfully  ob> 
tained  via  computer  furtfiers  tfie  intended 
fraud. 

The  new  subsectk>n  1030(a)(S)  Is  a  mali- 
ckxjs  mischief  proviskm,  and  is  designed  to 
provMe  penalties  for  thoae  who  intentkxially 
damage  or  destroy  computerized  data  bekjng- 
ing  to  another.  Such  damage  may  Include  an 
act  Intended  to  alter  another's  computer  pass- 
word, tfiereby  denying  him  access  to  his  own 
computerized  Informatwn.  It  will  be  necessary, 
in  proving  this  offense,  that  tfie  Government 
demonstrate  that  a  loss  has  been  incurred  by 
the  vwtim  totaling  at  least  $1,000  in  a  single 
year.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  fetony-level  malk»ous  mischief  charges 
against  every  indivklual  who  modifies  an- 
otfier's  computer  data.  Some  modfwatwns, 
while  constituting  "damage"  In  a  sense,  do 
not  warrant  felony  level  punishment,  particu- 
larly wfien  they  require  almost  no  effort  or  ex- 
pense to  repair.  The  $1,000  valuatk)n  Is  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  facilitate  felony  punish- 
ment In  cases  Involving  more  serious  damage 
or  destruction.  In  Instances  where  the  requi- 
site dollar  amount  cannot  be  shown,  misde- 
meanor-level penalties  will  remain  available 
against  the  offender  under  the  trespass  sut>- 
sectk>n.  Thus,  the  valuatkjn  will  not  exist  for 
determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdction;  it  will  serve  instead  to  help 
determine  whether  the  act  constituting  the  of- 
fense Is  punishable  as  a  felony  or  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Finally,  in  new  subsectton  1030(a)(6),  this 
bill  provides  a  misdemeanor  penalty  for  those 
wtK)  through  what  Is  called  pirate  bulletin 
boards,  knowingly  and  with  an  intent  to  de- 
fraud, traffic  in  computer  passwords  betonging 
to  others.  If  those  elements  are  present— and 
if  the  password  In  questton  would  enable  un- 
auttiorized  access  to  a  Government  computer, 
or  if  tfie  traffk:klng  affects  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce— this  provisk>n  could  be  Invoked. 

Having  worked  with  experts  on  computer 
crime  over  the  past  several  years,  we  believe 
the  legislatx)n  passed  last  (Congress  along 
with  the  bill  now  being  consklered  by  the  Con- 
gress—combined with  active  efforts  of  indus- 
try to  safeguard  their  property— will  address 
the  emergency  of  the  computer  criminal  in  our 
society. 

Protecttons— both  through  law  and  technol- 
ogy—can and  must  be  developed  for  the  in- 
tarigifole  property— informatkjn— which  is  ttie 
life  blood  of  computer  systems. 

Unless  we  act  now  to  secure  the  "k>cks" 
and  provkto  tfie  laws,  computer  crime  will  be 
the  crime  wave  of  the  next  decade. 

I  want  to  particularty  commend  our  col- 
league Bia  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  his  tremen- 
dous help  in  writing  and  developing  support 
for  this  leglslatk)n.  He  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  our  subcommittee  Biu  McCollum, 
also  of  Florida,  have  been  key  players  over 
these  last  several  months. 
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H  is  an  axoeHant  bW  and  I  hope  to  have  it 
on  the  floor  for  oonsideratton  before  Mamorial 
Day. 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ele- 
ment  of  increasing  concern  among  tfie  Na- 
tton's  grain  farmers  is  continued  criticism  of 
the  quality  of  U.S.  produced  an  exported  grain 
when  compared  with  that  shipped  from  other 
nattons  around  the  workj. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  there  is  an  In- 
creasing awamess  of  this  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administratkxi.  This 
past  week  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutritk)n  and  For- 
estry heM  hearings  looking  for  solutk>ns  in  this 
matter.  SutXMxnmittee  Chairman  Mark  An- 
drews, himself  a  North  Dakota  wheat  produc- 
er, IndkMited  at  the  hearing  that  it  is  his  intan- 
tkm  to  advance  within  the  Senate  legislation 
whtoh  revise  our  grain  standards.  First  adopt- 
ed in  1916,  this  body  of  law  has  been  scarce- 
ly changed  and  now  appears  to  be  In  serious 
need  of  updating. 

Before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  I  pro- 
posed a  series  of  five  suggestlona  to  help 
bring  the  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1916  up  to 
date.  Today,  I  am  introducing  legislatton,  along 
with  Congressmen  Bereuter,  Coats,  and 
DORQAN,  whk:h  will  incorporate  these  changes 
and  I  want  to  call  the  attentton  of  my  col- 
leagues to  both  the  need  for  leglslatkKi  In  this 
area  and  the  substance  of  my  proposal. 

The  bill's  five  major  provistons  may  be  sum- 
marized as  foHows: 

1.  OOCKAOK  BICORBIira 

Our  method  of  reporting  dockage  is  in 
need  of  revlaion.  I  view  It  fundamentally  Im- 
moral to  deliberately  and  knowingly  over- 
state the  quality  of  grain  on  a  consistent 
bate.  However,  our  present  system  allows 
this  as  a  matter  of  course.  My  bill  would 
amend  the  Grain  Standards  Act  of  1916  by 
adding  the  following  language: 

"In  establishing  standards  for  grain  and 
procedures  for  the  certification  thereof  the 
Administrator  may  provide  for  the  rounding 
off  of  numbers  relating  to  condition  or  qual- 
ity, but  such  rounding  shall  be  In  a  direction 
to  understate  the  condition  or  quality  of  the 
grain." 

a.  cnnncATioN  ritusal 

Foreign  grain  buyers  have  repeatedly  em- 
phaalied  that  quality  deterioration  Is  great- 
est for  any  given  grade  when  a  shipment 
contains  the  maTlmnm  tolerances  allowable 
under  each  grading  factor.  Loading  In  this 
manner  can  virtually  Insure  that  a  cargo 
will  be  below  grade  by  the  time  It  reaches  Its 
destination.  The  bill  therefore  the  Impowers 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln  In- 
spection Service  to  refuse  to  certify  for 
export  a  cargo,  lot  or  sublet  of  grain  when 
the  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  deteriorate  significantly  In  quality  en- 
route  to  a  foreign  destination  due  to  a  high 
average  moisture  content;  a  wide  variation 
In  moisture  content  among  kernels;  a  high 
content  of  fines,  dockage  or  foreign  materi- 
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al:  insect  Infestation;  high  temperatures  en 
route  to  destination;  or  any  oomblnatlon  of 
these  or  other  faetors  which  the  Adminis- 
trator believes  will  lead  to  significant  dete- 
rioration of  grain  quality. 

S.  OaASE  CnTmCATtOM  STAimillT 

The  blU  also  addresses  the  common  com- 
plaint of  foreign  customers  that  Individual 
sublets  delivered  to  them  do  not  necessarily 
meet  the  grade  designation  set  forth  on  the 
official  grading  certificate  accompanying 
the  total  lot  To  provide  buyers  with  In- 
creased contractual  leverage  to  demand 
some  form  of  guarantee  of  the  quality  of 
their  Individual  sublet,  the  following  state- 
ment would  be  added  to  each  official  grade 
certificate: 

"The  official  grade  designation  shown  on 
this  document  certifies  the  quality  of  the 
total  lot  of  grain  at  the  time  It  was  loaded 
for  export  and  does  not  certify  the  grade  of 
sublets  derived  therefrom." 

4.  rORBOIf  MATBUAL  RSOOMBtllATIOII 
PROBXaXTXOII 

To  further  Insure  high  quality  In  grains 
Intended  for  export,  the  blU  would  prohibit 
the  recombination  with  grain  of  any  dock- 
age or  foreign  material  that  has  previously 
been  removed  from  the  grain  when  there  Is 
a  poaslbllty  that  such  grain  may  be  export- 
ed. Similarly,  no  dockage  or  foreign  material 
of  any  origin  could  l>e  added  to  any  grain 
which  might  be  exported  when  the  result 
would  be  to  reduce  the  grade  or  quality  of 
the  grain  or  to  reduce  Its  ability  to  resist 
spoilage. 

While  adoption  of  this  provtston  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
our  nation's  grain  overall.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  what  It  would  not  do.  It  would  not  pro- 
hibit treating  grain  for  Insect  Infestation  or 
fimgl.  It  would  not  prohibit  export  of  dock- 
age or  foreign  material  removed  from  grain 
ir  the  form  of  pelletlied  or  processed  live- 
stock rations.  Most  Importantly,  It  would 
not  prohibit  the  blending  of  gnln  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  quality  as  long  as  the 
difference  between  the  moisture  contents  of 
the  grains  does  not  exceed  4  percentage 

S.  BOMVS  PATMBTTS 

The  bill  would  provide  an  incentive  for  de- 
livery of  high  quality  grain  In  the  form  of 
bonus  bushels  to  both  producers  and  ex- 
porters. Negotiable  certificates  entitling  the 
bearer  to  an  In-klnd  payment  of  4%  of  the 
total  lot  of  grain  would  be  awarded  to  pro- 
ducers who  deliver.  Into  either  commercial 
channels  or  into  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks,  com  which  contains  leas  than 
1%  broken  kernels  and  foreign  material 
(BCFM).  Produoers  who  deliver  com  con- 
taining leas  than  3%  BCFM  would  qualify 
for  a  bonus  payment  equal  to  avt%  of  the 
total  lot  volume.  Similarly,  for  each  export 
cargo  officially  Inspected  and  found  to  con- 
tain less  than  1%  or  i%  BCIM,  an  exporter 
would  become  eligible  for  a  S%  or  3%  bonus, 
respectively.  Certificates  would  be  redeem- 
able through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. No  bonus  would  be  paid  on  com 
whose  moisture  content  Is  not  between  18  Vt 
and  14  W%. 

Discretionary  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  compensate  a  producer, 
grain  merchant,  grain  processor  or  grain  ex- 
porter for  any  loss  of  value  of  grain  held  in 
inventory  resulting  from  a  change  In  the 
grain  standards  or  In  the  Oraln  Standards 
Act. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
compensate  grain  merchants  or  exporters  or 
one  providing  services  to  exporters  to  defray 
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the  cost  of  installing  or  modifying  gnln 
cleaning  or  blending  equipment 

I  wouM  alao  ite  to  can  attantton  to  soma  of 
tha  responaas  made  by  U.S.  farmers  to  a 
aarlaa  of  artidaa  snnaarinn  aarliar  thia  vaar  In 
the  Farm  Journal  magazlna.  Over  2,000  raad- 
raaponoao  wnn  oornmama  wnicn  are  sunr 
martzadbalow: 

Purdue  Univenittt  Veterinarian.— "I  first 
l)ecame  aware  of  the  Inferior  quality  of 
grain  the  VS.  was  shipping  abroad  durtaig  a 
trip  to  Korea  in  November,  1986,  to  aaslBt 
Korean  dairymen  with  some  of  their  herd 
health  problems." 

Wisconsin  /arTner.— "Everyone  thinks  that 
any  problem  to  be  solved  has  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  How  much  would  It  cost  to  get  busy 
and  change  the  standard  for  our  grain? 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  quality  of  out 
products  being  less  than  that  of  some  other 
country." 

Iowa  /srmer.— Tightening  grain  standards 
"Could  t>e  the  best  help  we  fanners  could 
get  this  year." 

Wyoming  vrfieat  producer.— "I  am  docked 
severely  If  I  try  to  market  grain  that  ex- 
ceeds 1%  dockage.  Still,  we  are  allowing 
these  exports  to  actually  contain  up  to  9.9% 
dockage.  We  sell  grain  with  10%  or  less 
moisture.  Again  this  gets  to  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers containing  18%  moisture." 

Tenneuee  /armer.— "Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  sample  of  the  trash  my  local  elevator 
was  mixing  with  soybeans  tonight  off  a 
large  trailer  onto  a  semi  truck.  The  workers 
actually  scooped  mud  off  the  ground  and 
threw  In  with  this  Junk  beton  It  was  put  on 
the  semi.  I  saw  all  of  this  while  waiting  to 
unload  my  truck  of  clean  soyl>eans  from  the 
field." 

lUinoii  farmer.— '"We  all  suffer  from  the 
arrogant  and  shortsighted  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  our  exporters  and  shippers." 

North  Dakota  farmer.— "CeDMOA  cleans  lU 
grain  before  shipping  while  XJjB.  exporters 
add  dockage,  dirt,  water  and  Junk  before 
shipping." 

lUinoit  producer.— "With  all  the  problems 
American  farmers  face  today,  to  have  our 
products  adulterated  by  profit  gouging 
grain  exporters  who  ruin  our  reputation  as 
reliable  suppliers  of  quality  grains.  It  sick- 
ens me." 

New  Mexico  farmer/eOianol  plant 
toorfcer.— "In  watching  the  trucks  unload, 
local  grain  brought  from  local  fanners  is 
always  much  cleaner.  Oraln  from  elevators 
Is  much  dirtier.  Where  does  this  dirt  come 
from?  I  don't  know  but  I  do  know  we  need 
to  tighten  our  grain  standards." 

Cuitom  wheat  harvetter,  Colorado.— "We 
haul  grain  to  inland,  river  and  ocean  ports 
only  to  see  grain  shipped  out  that  only 
faintly  resembles  the  grain  we  deliver  at 
harvest." 

Aerial  peiticide  applicator,  MiuourL—'l 
have  persoimally  witnessed  grain  dealers 
and  handlers  dumping  dirt,  rocks  and  rotten 
and  wet  grain  in  with  #  1  clean  grain  coming 
from  the  farm.  I  say  nail  these  crooked  bas- 
tards." 

North  Dakota  wheat  producer.— "A  foreign 
exchange  student  from  Japan  couldn't  be- 
lieve the  nice  grain  that  came  from  the 
fields  In  the  area.  When  It  Is  unloaded  In 
Japan  It  has  sand  and  broken  glass  In  it." 

Iowa  com  grower.— "The  elevator  pays  me 
for  *a  com  saying  there  la  no  market  for 
«1.  Let  the  exporters  find  a  more  appropri- 
ate market  for  their  Junk." 
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Nebnuka  farmer.— "I'm  afnid  that  these 
exporters  will  retaliate  against  the  farmers 
If  things  go  against  their  wlU." 

California  producer.— "We  should  give  the 
exact  amount  of  foreign  matter  in  a  sample, 
not  'up  to  .5%'.  Also,  no  blending  of  grain  to 
maximum  amount  on  allowable  dockage." 

Colonuto  wheat  producer.— "It's  time  that 
'grown  in  the  USA'  once  again  stands  for  a 
quality  product." 

Idaho  producer.— Improving  our  grain 
standards  "would  do  more  to  help  the  farm- 
ers than  anything  I  can  think  of." 

North  Carolina  farmer.-"!  take  pride  in 
raising  and  selling  good  clean  dry  com, 
wheat,  and  soybeans.  I  am  subsldi^ng  the 
grain  dealers." 

Ohio  farmer.— "1  have  delivered  #1  yellow 
com  to  a  Great  Lakes  terminal  only  to  be 
told  it  would  be  mixed  with  #5  trash  com 
and  loaded  on  a  ship.  They  would  not  pay  a 
premium  for  #1  yellow  com.  They  are 
paying  a  premium  for  early  delivery  of  wet 
com  without  drying  charge." 

Kansas  producer.— "Kow  about  a  class 
action  suit  on  behalf  of  farmers  to  recover 
lost  income  due  to  delivery  of  dirty  grain?" 

Federal  Grain  Inspector,  Ioica.—"lt  an  el- 
evator would  buy  all  #2  com  and  load  it  on 
a  barge,  they  would  make  money.  They  Just 
buy  lower  quality  com  and  blend  it  with  #  1 
and  #2  com  in  order  to  make  money.  With 
no  premiums  for  #1  com  and  doclcage  of 
farmers  for  delivery  of  less  than  #2  com, 
the  farmer  has  no  incentive  to  raise  and  de- 
liver better  than  #2  com." 

Nebraska  farmer.— "Most  of  the  major  ex- 
porting companies  are  very  vocal  in  their 
opposition  to  changing  the  grain  standards. 
After  all,  would  you  want  to  change  the 
rules  that  helped  make  you  rich?" 

Montana  mncAer.— "Japanese  buyers  this 
week  were  loolung  at  our  grain.  They  told  us 
that  they  have  climbed  ladders  to  look  in 
the  bins  and  see  the  high  quality  only  to  be 
disappointed  when  the  grain  arrives  in 
Japan  and  it  is  full  of  dockage." 

Montana  producer.— "Mnybe  the  way  to 
stop  the  shipping  of  dirty  wheat  is  to  re- 
quire that  wheat  be  cleaned  like  it  is  at  the 
Canadian  terminals  in  Vancouver." 

Pennsylvania  farm  couple.— "We  feel  that 
we  are  being  unfairly  taken  advantage  of  by 
exporters  who  blend  inferior  products  to 
Just  meet  standards  and  sell  the  Junk  at  a 
profit." 

Missouri  farm  couple.— 'We  can  fight  the 
drought,  floods,  insects  and  so  on  but  we 
caimot  fight  this  type  of  scandal." 

Colorado  country  elevator  operator.— "We 
are  in  conversation  with  six  brokers  repre- 
senting six  different  countries  who  desire  to 
buy  wheat  from  the  local  elevators,  pay  a 
premium  for  it,  monitor  its  shipment 
through  loading  aboard  ship  to  get  quality 
wheat  for  milling  and  feed  purposes." 

Louisiana  farmer.— "1  guess  my  efforts 
are  wasted  since  my  clean  product  is  being 
blended  to  a  final  grade  which  is  barely 
legal  to  sell." 

Virginia  farmer.— "The  time  has  come  to 
outlaw  the  adding  of  foreign  material  to 
grain  and  the  blending  of  wet  and  dry  grain 
beyond  a  certain  moisture  range." 

Washington  wheat  producer.— "There 
should  not  be  allowed  any  water  added  to 
the  grain." 
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FIFTY- YEAR  AWARD  PRESENTED 
TO  MORRY  LEIBMAN 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSCNTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  my  dear 
friend,  Merry  Leibman,  was  honored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions. First,  on  February  8  at  the  Hyatt  Re- 
gency Hotel  in  Baltimore  at  a  midyear  meeting 
of  the  ABA,  he  became  the  reciptent  of  the 
"Fifty-Year  Award,"  In  honor  of  his  distin- 
guished 50-year  career  in  the  legal  profession. 
Ten  days  later,  on  February  18,  Morry  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  75th  birthday  brealcfast  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  DC,  an 
extraordinary  event  where  he  was  honored  by 
such  notables  as  Justice  Lewis  Powell,  Adm. 
William  C.  Mott,  William  J.  Casey,  Attorney 
General  Edward  Meese,  Judge  William  Web- 
ster, and  many  others. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Morry  Leibman  on  these  two  well-de- 
served tributes,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following  two  articles  regarding  these 
events  from  the  ABA  newsletter  Law  and  Na- 
tional Security  Intelligence  Report,  March 
1986: 

Fellows  AmtuAL  Award  Preserted  to 
Leibmam 

Once  a  year  The  Fellows  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  come  together  to  honor  a 
member  of  their  profession  by  presenting  a 
"Fifty -Year  Award."  The  ceremony  this 
year  took  place  on  February  8  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  in  Baltimore  during  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  ABA.  The  recipient— no 
one  was  greatly  surprised— was  Morry  Leib- 
man. former  chairman  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Standing  Committee  on  Law  and  Na- 
tional Security. 

The  by-laws  of  The  Fellows  stipulate  the 
presentation  aimually  of  the  award  to  the 
lawyer  who  "...  has  been  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  the  law  for  a  period  of 
more  than  50  years,  during  all  of  which  time 
he  has  manifested  adherence  to  the  highest 
principles  and  traditions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  of  service  to  the  public  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives." 

On  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  Newton  N. 
Mlnow,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  paid  his  law 
partner  the  following  tribute: 

"As  I  look  forward.  It  seems  only  appropri- 
ate that  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1986,  Morry  should  receive  the 
richly  deserved  Fifty- Year  Award  from  The 
FeUows  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation. 
Morry  gives  unstlntingly  of  himself  to  the 
law,  to  his  fellow  lawyers,  and  to  the  search 
for  Justice.  His  constant  devotion  to  free- 
dom, to  equality,  to  the  democratic  process, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America  spans 
five  decades  of  service  to  the  law.  And  as 
Browning  wrote,  we  pray  "the  best  Is  yet  to 
be.".  .  . 

"As  we  salute  Morry,  we  wish  our  profes- 
sion could  have  fifty  more  Morrys  and  also 
fifty  more  years  of  Merry's  devoted  service 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  law." 

Responding  to  this  and  other  tributes, 
Morry— not  about  to  retire  after  50  years- 
made  the  following  statement  of  rededlca- 
tlon: 

"The  Journey  to  this  platform  began  ex- 
actly 20  years  and  8  days  ago.  on  February 


16,  1957,  when  I  was  the  guest  of  Lewis 
Powell  and  Bill  Mott  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  The  Fellows  In  Chicago.  Powell 
and  Mott  urged  the  participation  of  The 
Fellows  in  the  world  struggle  for  liberty  and 
the  protection  against  threats  to  our  free 
society.  To  me,  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  law  and  natioiuil  security.  My 
Joumey  continued  because  of  the  help  of 
many  leaders  of  the  bar.  The  presidents  of 
the  association,  beginning  with  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  were  most  supportive. 

"The  reality  of  tonight  is  that  I  am  here 
as  a  syml>ol  of  the  grace  and  generosity  and 
guidance  of  an  honorable  profession  that  Is 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  miracle 
of  the  ages— a  society  of  free  men  and 
women  living  under  the  rule  of  law. 

"I  can  only  equate  your  award  with  the 
highest  national  civilian  honor,  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom.  The  two  are 
much  alike.  You  stress  the  highest  princi- 
ples and  traditior^s  of  the  law  and  service  to 
the  community.  The  president  emphasizes 
civic  and  humanitarian  duties  to  make 
America  a  Just  society  within  and  a  strong 
and  secure  nation  without.  Thus,  we  truly 
honor  this  glorious  experiment  of  a  society 
of  law  created  by  free  men  and  women. 

"Among  many  interruptions  in  my  Jour- 
ney was  the  published  debate  with  William 
Sloane  Coffin  on  civil  dlsot>edience  in  1973. 1 
reminded  him  of  the  words  of  my  dear  de- 
parted friend  and  teacher.  Father  John 
Courtney  Murray,  about  20  years  ago. 
'Today,  the  barbarian  is  the  man  who  makes 
open  and  explicit  the  rejection  of  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  reason  and  logic  in  human  af- 
fairs. The  barbarian  need  not  appear  In  l)ear 
skins  with  a  club  in  hand.  He  may  wear  a 
Brooks  Bros,  suit  and  carry  a  liallpolnt  pen. 
The  work  of  the  barbarian  Is  to  undermine 
rational  standards  of  Judgment.' 

"He  forgot  to  include  Savllle  Row  clothes 
for  GorlMchev.  Imagine  Father  Murray  pre- 
dlcitlng  Farrakhan  20  years  ago.  The  stmg- 
gle  for  men's  and  women's  minds  continues. 
Westem  civilization  from  Mt.  Sinai  and  Gal- 
ilee and  Runnymede  and  Valley  Forge  is 
still  an  Issue  at  Geneva.  It  is  now  called 
public  diplomacy. 

"We  have  a  special  responsibility  In  this 
debate.  Our  Jouney  to  preserve  our  noble 
cause  continues  to  demand  eternal  vigilance. 
Sidney  Hook  recently  urged  that  we 
strengthen  and  reinforce  the  understanding 
of  the  ethos  of  American  political  institu- 
tions, and  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  civic 
education.  This  should  be  done  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  preparations  for  the  bicenten- 
nial of  our  Constitution. 

"So  tonight  is  merely  a  pause  and  a 
moment  of  renewal  and  rededlcation:  a  time 
to  expand  our  work  in  public  education.  We 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  real  what 
were  only  dreams  until  1776. 

"And  who  will  lead  the  continuing  Jour- 
ney? If  not  us,  who?  If  not  now,  when?" 

MORRT  LEIBIIAM  HONORED  BT  FRIENDS  ON 

75th  BntTHDAT 
On  February  18,  almost  300  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  Morry  Leibman  came  to- 
gether for  an  8  a.m.  breakfast  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  75tb 
birthday.  The  breakfast  was  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  ABA  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Law  and  National  Security,  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies, Freedoms  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Strategy  Information  Center.  Among  the 
notables  present  were  William  J.  Caaey.  di- 


rector of  Central  Intelllgenoe;  Justice  Lewis 
Powell;  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O. 
Marsh;  General  Richard  StUwell;  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese,  former  national  secu- 
rity adviser  Robert  "Bud"  McFarlane;  Alex- 
ander Halg,  former  secretary  of  state;  Judge 
William  H.  Webster,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  and  many  others. 

Jiutlce  Powell,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Standing  Committee  at  this  extraordinary 
birthday  breakfast,  related  some  of  the  35 
years  of  history  that  accounted  for  the 
benign  and  unifying  influence  that  Morry 
Leibman  had  exerted  on  all  sectors  of  the 
community  concemed  with  problems  of  na- 
tional security  and  defense.  Justice  Powell 
had  been  the  author  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  In 
February  1961  that  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  committee's  predecessor  or- 
ganization, the  Special  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation In  the  Contrast  Between  Liberty 
Under  Law  and  Communism.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  motivated  to  propose  the  reso- 
lution creating  the  committee  "as  a  result  of 
observations  on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  small  committee  representing  the 
ABA."  The  committee  members  returned  to 
the  United  States  deeply  depressed  by  the 
oppreaslve  atmosphere  they  found  In 
Moscow— and  Justice  Powell's  resolution 
creating  the  committee  was  a  product  of 
that  depression. 

Justice  Powell  spoke  at  length  about  the 
many  positions  of  public  trust  that  Morry 
Leibman  had  occupied  during  a  long  "and 
active  life.  Apart  from  serving  on  several 
presidential  conunlssions,  he  noted  that 
Leibman  had  served  on  the  boards  of  a 
number  of  organizations  Including  the  Na- 
tional Strategy  Information  Center,  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  and  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion. He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  from  1963  to  1967  and 
from  1975  to  1982. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Jiutloe  Powell 
mentioned  "the  two  greatest  honors  be- 
stowed on  Morry:  the  Medal  of  Freedom  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  wllllngneas  of 
Mary  to  marry  him." 

Among  other  speakers  who  paid  tribute  to 
Morry  were  Admiral  William  C.  Mott,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Strategy  Informa- 
tion Center;  Amos  Jordan,  president,  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies; 
Daniel  McMlchael  of  the  Scaife  Family 
Charitable  Trusts;  Robert  Miller,  president 
of  Freedoms  Foundation;  and  John  Norton 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Law  and  National  Security,  who 
served  as  moderator.  Mr.  Moore  also  spoke 
about  the  continuing  dangers  that  confront 
the  free  world  and  which  demand  the  exist- 
ence of  organizations  such  as  the  Standing 
Committee. 

Morry  Leibman  accepted  the  many  trib- 
utes that  had  been  addressed  to  him  with 
characteristic  modesty  giving  much  or  most 
of  the  credit  to  others— but  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  deeply  touched  with  the  display 
Of  affection  which  had  been  accorded  him. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  the  Univeralty  of 
Denver  is  a  121 -year-old  private  liberal  artt 
college  in  Denver,  CO.  Two  years  ago,  It  was 
threatened  by  declining  enrollment,  a  deficit 
that  reached  $12.3  million  at  its  peak,  and  a 
dimlniahed  reputation  for  the  quality  of  Its  edu- 
cational offerings. 

The  unlveraity  will  end  Its  current  fiscal  year 
with  a  surplua  of  $100,000,  atabUlzed  student 
enrollment,  a  5-percent  raise— the  first  aince 
1964— for  Its  faculty,  and  an  opUmittk;  attitude 
about  the  future. 

Many  credit  the  return  of  DU,  as  It  is  known, 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Chancellor  Dwight 
Smith.  Under  his  guidance,  the  once  faltering 
Unlveraity  of  Denver  has  begun  on  the  long 
road  to  reclaim  its  place  as  one  of  the  preemi- 
nent private  coHeges  in  the  new  West. 
The  Road  Back—  DU  Is  ExPEaiBNctHO  Some 

Recovery  After  Years  or  Poor  Health 
(By  James  G.  Wright) 

The  prognosis  is  good  for  the  University 
of  Denver.  In  medical  terms,  the  university 
la  In  serious  but  stable  condition  after  a  3- 
year  stay  In  Intensive  care. 

The  131-year-old  private  liberal  arU 
school  hasn't  fully  recovered. 

DU  has  cut  lU  budget,  erased  lU  I13.S  mU- 
Hon  deficit  and  slowed  enrollment  decline, 
but  whether  the  surgery  haa  affected  the 
school's  quality  Is  open  to  debate. 

The  university  will  end  the  current  fiscal 
year  In  June  with  a  1100,000  surplus— if  all 
goes  u  planned— and  expects  to  repeat  the 
surplus  next  year  after  eliminating  alwut  $1 
million  from  its  current  $65  million  spend- 
ing level. 

The  university  hasn't  identified  all  areas 
to  be  cut.  A  slowdown  In  computer  pur- 
chases and  elimination  of  several  vacant  fac- 
ulty and  staff  positions  will  aooount  for 
most  of  It.  No  layoffs  are  expected. 

At  the  same  time,  an  8.6%— or  $643— 
annual  tuition  Increase  will  finance  an  aver- 
age 5%  raise  for  faculty  members,  the  first 
significant  Increase  since  1084. 

The  unlveraity  expects  an  enrollment  of 
about  6,800  next  year,  about  800  lower  than 
the  current  level.  It  Is  expected  to  be  the 
smallest  enrollment  before  a  general 
upturn. 

The  bottom  line  Is  a  balanced  budget,  and 
that  means  the  university  la  on  the  way 
back,  said  DU  Chancellor  Dwight  Smith. 

"I'm  not  sanguine  about  It,  but  I'm  opti- 
mistic," Smith  told  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Newt.  'It's  been  a  tough  3  years,  but  we  are 
moving  upward.  We've  turned  the  comer 
but  we  still  have  to  be  careful.  There  Is  no 
cushion." 

Smith,  who  became  chancellor  In  1084,  In- 
herited a  falling  university.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  school  sold  more  than  $16  million 
In  real  esUte  to  cover  Ita  defldt,  slashed  op- 
erating budgets  by  more  than  $6  million, 
eloaed  a  half-doaen  academic  unlta.  and  out 
$00  faculty  and  staff  positions. 

WhUe  addressing  Immediate  financial 
woes,  Smith  drastically  revamped  the  uni- 
versity's educational  programs  and  admlnls- 
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tratlve  structure  In  an  effort  to  save  money 
and  Improve  quality. 

DU  offldals  say  their  school  haa  emerged 
a  stronger,  better-run  institution,  offering  a 
better  education  than  ever  before.  That 
point  Is  a  matter  of  debate. 

Jack  Oourman,  a  California  State  Unlver- 
slty-Northridge  professor  who  ranks  col- 
leges and  universities  by  their  academic 
quality,  in  1983  listed  DU  as  the  best  imlver- 
sity  In  Colorado  and  one  of  the  top  two  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Gourman's  1985  list  has  DU  fourth  In  the 
state  behind  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  Colora- 
do School  of  Mines. 

"They  Just  can't  maintain  that  (level  of 
quality)  any  longer.  They've  fallen  out  of 
the  top  completely,"  Gourman  told  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  "If  they  can't  mobi- 
lise some  finances  and  bring  In  some  new 
faculty  soon,  they'll  be  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  second-class  Institution." 

While  Insisting  they've  kept  high  stand- 
ards, DU  administrators  agree  facility  pay, 
30%  below  the  average  of  peer  Institutions. 
Is  a  trouble  spot. 

"You  can  see  that  a  5%  raise  won't  solve 
that,  but  It'll  help  a  UtUe,"  said  Allan  Pfln- 
Ister,  DU  vice  chancellor  for  academic  af- 
fairs. Pflnlster  noted  that,  whUe  pay  Is  low, 
faculty  turnover  hasn't  Increaaed  slnoe  the 
reorganization. 

The  reorganisation  which  stressed  a  new 
core  of  courses  that  all  DU  students  should 
take— regardless  of  their  major  field  of 
study,  has  the  potential  of  putting  DU  back 
on  the  map  as  a  leader  In  liberal  arts  edtioa- 
tlon.  PflnUter  said. 

The  word  'potential'  often  Is  used  by  aca- 
demics who  rate  DU's  ability  to  regain  the 
reputation  it  once  had  as  "the  Harvard  of 
the  West." 

Clark  Kerr,  former  director  of  the  UA 
Commission  on  Education  and  an  expert  on 
American  higher  education,  say.i  DU  has 
the  potential  to  be  one  of  a  doaen  private 
colleges  and  universities  that  will  come 
through  lean  budget  years  In  the  1980s  and 
emerge  stronger  than  before. 

Kerr's  evaluation  Is  baaed  on  geography 
and  DU's  ability  to  meet  lU  financial  chal- 
lenges. Colorado's  Front  Range  Is  the  most 
popular  destination  for  students  who  attend 
college  away  from  their  native  sutes,  and 
DU  Is  well  positioned  to  accept  them,  Kerr 
notea. 

The  popularity  of  liberal  arU  education  la 
on  the  rise,  and  DU  will  benefit  from  that 
trend.  Kerr  said.  DU's  effort  to  dean  Itt 
own  house  contributes  to  the  assessment. 
Kerr  said. 

"I'm  also  very  much  Impressed  with  what 
Dwight  Smith  has  done  In  getting  the  uni- 
versity reorganised,"  Kerr  said.  "My  Imprea* 
Blon  Is  that  the  unlveraity  Is  back  again  to 
what  It  once  was.  and  It'U  get  even  better 
when  word  of  that  gets  around." 

Smith's  work  Is  not  over.  DU  faces  long- 
range  problems  that  will  put  the  school 
back  In  red  Ink  If  not  properly  addressed. 

"We're  not  comfortable  yet,  but  at  least 
we're  at  the  point  where  we  can  meet  the 
challenge,"  said  Ellaabeth  Williams,  vice 
chancellor  for  business  and  finance.  "We 
can  plan  the  future  now  rather  than  Just 
react  to  the  crisis  as  It  comes  along." 

Enrollment,  donations  from  alumni  and 
funding  from  non-tuition  sources  must  In- 
crease over  the  long  terra,  WUllama  said. 

Student  enrollment  Is  Important  to  DU, 
which  gets  most  of  lU  budget  from  tuition 
checks.  Because  of  the  bust  of  the  "baby 
boom,"  and  Ineffective  recruiting  methods. 
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DU  enrollment  has  dropped  by  more  than 
2,000  since  a  peak  in  1981.  The  achool  hopes 
to  reverse  the  trend  by  dlacarding  recruiting 
methods— which  Smith  described  as 
"amountins  to  mailing  letters  to  everyone  in 
the  phone  boolc"— in  favor  ot  a  traditional 
pitch  directed  to  high  school  standouts. 

DU  is  also  trying  to  keep  more  of  the  stu- 
dents it  attracts  to  campus.  Traditionally, 
45%  of  all  on  students  dropped  out  between 
their  freshman  and  senior  years,  a  much 
higher  rate  than  at  comparable  schools. 

"We  had  absolutely  no  coherent  look  at 
the  undergraduate  experience  when,  iron- 
ically, that's  our  main  source  of  income," 
Smith  said.  Increased  attention  to  counsel- 
ing, better  student-faculty  relationships. 
and  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  student 
life  has  been  ordered  and  is  apparently 
working.  Fewer  than  6%  of  DU's  1985  fresh- 
man class  dropped  out  at  midyear.  The  class 
usually  drops  by  25%  at  the  same  point. 

Student  leaders  say  the  extra  attention  is 
paying  off. 

"Student  morale  is  the  highest  it's  been 
since  I've  gone  to  school  here,"  said  Collin 
■«i««^n,  a  junior  and  president  of  DU's  un- 
dergraduate students.  "Campus  is  being  put 
back  together,  and  we  feel  that  a  real  uni- 
versity again.  We  feel  the  quality  of  the  uni- 
versity is  high,  and  we're  getting  our 
money's  worth." 

The  university  is  devoting  more  time  and 
money  to  putting  the  bite  on  students  who 
have  stuck  with  it  through  graduation. 

Prior  to  1983.  about  9%  of  DU's  60.000 
living  graduates  gave  money  to  their  school. 
Comparable  schools  get  checks  from  about  a 
third  of  their  grads. 

DU  now  gets  money  from  about  19%  of  its 
alumni  and  hopes  to  increase  it  to  30% 
within  4  years. 

"Our  participation  is  really  pretty  bad 
compared  to  comparable  institutions,"  said 
Terry  Gibson,  DU  vice  chancellor  for  insti- 
tutional advancement.  "People  don't  donate 
money  unless  you  ask  them,  and  for  some 
reason,  we  have  not  had  a  tradition  of 
asking." 

One  loyal  DU  Hum  was  donating  just  $122 
each  year  to  his  school  but,  after  a  short 
visit  with  a  DU  official,  increased  his  share 
to  $10,000  annually.  Gibson  noted. 

DU  will  make  a  financial  plea  to  a  third  of 
its  alumni  this  year  and  will  ask  those  who 
gave  in  the  past  to  pony  up  a  larger  check 
this  year. 

The  strategy  is  starting  to  work,  Giljson 
said.  DU  received  just  $2.8  million  in  dona- 
tions last  year.  A  combination  of  new  dona- 
tions, a  $4  million,  2-year  personal  commit- 
ment by  the  28  DU  trustees  and  $800,000  in 
pledges  will  bring  in  $4.8  million  before 
June. 

"If  everyone  covers  their  pledges  before 
June  30,  well  get  to  $4.8  million,"  Gibson 
said.  "We're  not  there  yet,  but  we're  75% 
ahead  of  where  we  were  last  year,  and 
that's  ...  an  accomplishment." 

DU  also  wants  to  bring  in  more  ready  cash 
by  attracting  more  outside  research  grants 
and  new  business  ventures  such  as  renting 
unused  dormitories  as  motel  space  for  con- 
ferences. 

DU  has  even  changed  the  way  it  manages 
its  relatively  small  $28  million  endowment. 
The  money  was  handled  by  a  group  of 
Denver  banks  but  now  is  part  of  The 
Common  Fund,  a  joint  investment  pool  that 
specializes  in  investments  for  private  non- 
profit colleges  such  as  DU,  and  returning  a 
better  profit  than  commercial  money  man- 
■gen. 

"What  has  happened  to  us  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  higher  education."  Smith  said  of  the 
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university's  financial  troubles.  "There  have 
been  times  in  the  past  2  years  when  I  wasn't 
sure  of  our  own  survival,  but  I  think  those 
times  are  passed." 
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ANGOLA  AND  UNITED  STATES 
INTERESTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornroiAMA 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Foreign  Affairs  Newsletter  for  April 
1986  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Amgola  Aim  UmrxD  Statu  Irtkrksts 

The  next  key  test  of  the  Administration's 
policy  to  provide  military  aid  to  resistance 
movements  fighting  pro-Communist  govern- 
ments will  come  in  Angola,  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  apparently  seeking  to  provide  covert 
assistance  to  the  National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNTTA). 
The  plan  is  controversial. 

U.S.  concerns  about  Angola  date  from 
1975,  when  the  Soviet-backed  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPIiA)  established  a  government  in  what 
has  oeen  a  Portuguese  colony.  In  an  effort 
to  counter  Soviet  influence  in  Angola,  the 
U.S.  and  South  Africa  provided  covert  as- 
sistance at  the  time  to  two  other  nationalist 
groups.  UjS.  involvement  in  this  open-ended 
African  war  led  an  increasingly  uneasy  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Clark  Amendment,  a  1976 
law  prohibiting  U.S.  assistance  to  military 
and  paramilitary  groups  in  Angola. 

Last  year.  Congress  repealed  the  Clark 
Amendment,  and  debate  over  U.S.  policy 
has  intensified  since  then.  Numerous  plans 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  UNITA  rebels 
have  been  discussed.  Initially  the  Adminis- 
tration opposed  these  proposals,  but  as  the 
Administration  increasingly  emphasizes  aid 
to  anti-commiuiist  movements,  plans  to  pro- 
vide UNTTA  VTith  up  to  $15  million  in  covert 
assistance  this  year  have  apparently  gone 
forward. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posal to  aid  UNITA.  First,  I  do  not  believe 
that  UNTTA  and  iu  leader  Jonas  Savimbi 
are  suitable  allies  for  the  U.S.  in  southern 
Africa.  Despite  his  claims  to  be  a  pro- West- 
em  freedom  fighter,  Savimbi's  true  commit- 
ment to  democracy  is  unknown.  UNITA  is 
not  organized  along  democratic  lines;  Sa- 
vimbi alone  controls  decision-making  power 
over  all  UNTTA  activities.  My  impression  is 
that  Savimbi  is  an  opportunist  who  as  shift- 
ed his  ideology  to  suit  the  views  of  possible 
patrons— at  various  times  the  Soviets,  Chi- 
nese, South  Africans  and  now  the  U.S. 

UNTTA's  record  in  Angola  does  not  make 
it  any  more  worthy  of  U.S.  support.  Savimbi 
does  seem  to  have  the  support  of  his  people, 
the  Ovimbundu,  which  represent  about  one- 
third  of  Angola's  population.  Beyond  that 
tribe,  Savimbi's  influence  is  minimal.  His 
forces  have  been  responsible  for  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  civilians,  and  they  have  sabo- 
taged much  of  the  Angolan  economy,  in- 
cluding oil  installations  operated  by  U.S. 
firms,  and  the  agricultural  sector,  which  at 
one  time  generated  significant  export 
income.  The  long  war  with  UNITA  has  shat- 
tered the  Angolan  economy,  and  UNITA's 
tu;tivities  have  forced  Angola  to  spend  75 
percent  of  its  national  budget  on  the  mili- 
tary. 

Furthermore.  UNTTA  lacks  regional  sup- 
port. UNTTA  is  almost  totally  dependent 


upon  South  Africa  for  weapons  and  mip- 
plies,  and  South  African  forces  frequently 
conduct  operations  alongside  UNTTA  troops 
or  on  their  behalf.  "The  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity  and  nearly  all  black  African 
states  see  UNTTA  as  a  tool  of  South  African 
policy.  They  have  repeatedly  condemned 
Savimbi's  ties  to  Pretoria. 

My  second  reservation  is  that  a  policy  of 
supporting  UNTTA  will  not  serve  U.S.  stra- 
tegic and  political  interests.  Recent  history 
suggests  that  such  aid  will  not  produce  the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  advi- 
sors from  Angolan  soil;  rather,  it  will  make 
Angola  more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Bloc. 
Based  on  my  review  of  intelligence,  I  do  not 
believe  that  U.S.  aid  to  UNTTA.  even  at 
levels  far  larger  than  what  is  contemplated, 
will  change  the  military  equation  on  the 
ground.  U.S.  assistance  is  only  likely  to  pro- 
long and  escalate  the  violence  in  Angola, 
and  further  delay  stability  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  this  troubled  country. 

Support  for  UNTTA  will  also  damage  U.S. 
credibility  as  an  honest  broker  in  southern 
Africa.  In  the  eyes  of  black  Africans,  apart- 
heid and  South  African  control  of  Na- 
mibia—not Soviet-sponsored  communism  or 
marxism— are  the  primary  causes  of  insta- 
bUlty  in  the  region.  "There  already  exists  a 
widespread  belief  in  southern  Africa  that 
the  U.S.  tacitly  supports  South  African  poli- 
cies. Aid  to  Savimbi  will  only  reinforce  this 
harmful  impression,  and  encourage  those 
opposing  South  Africa  to  turn  elsewhere, 
most  likely  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  assist- 
ance. 

My  third  reservation  about  any  proposal 
to  aid  UNTTA  is  that  it  will  undermine 
recent  advances  for  U.S.  policy  in  southern 
Africa.  Angola  has  shown  some  moderation 
in  the  diplomatic  sphere.  In  the  difficult  ne- 
gotiations over  Namibian  independence, 
Angola  has  offered  to  reduce  by  two-thirds 
the  number  of  Cuban  troops  on  its  soil  in 
exchange  for  South  African  withdrawal 
from  Namibia.  U.S.  support  for  UNTTA  will 
undercut  efforts  to  resolve  the  complicated 
Namibia  problem.  It  will  encourage  South 
African  intransigence  and  reduce  Angola's 
willingness  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
proposals. 

Until  recently,  the  U.S.  had  also  sought  to 
improve  relations  with  the  very  government 
that  UNITA  is  seeking  to  overthrow.  Angola 
has  welcomed  U.S.  investment,  has  sought 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.,  and  has 
become  the  third-largest  trading  partner  of 
the  U.S.  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Two  way 
trade  totals  more  than  $1  billion  annually, 
and  U.S.  investment  in  Angola  exceeds  $500 
million.  Already  a  reliable  source  of  non- 
OPEC  oil,  Angola  has  indicated  its  hope  for 
expanded  economic  relations  with  the  U.S., 
seeking  in  particular  technical  assistance  to 
exploit  its  vast  mineral  resources  and  agri- 
cultural potential. 

Recent  U.S.  policy  has  fostered  some  po- 
litical and  economic  openings  in  Angola  and 
bolstered  our  reputation  as  an  honest 
broker  in  the  entire  region.  Given  Angola's 
desire  for  increased  cooperation  with  the 
West,  continuation  of  this  policy  could 
achieve  further  success.  In  contrast,  aid  to 
UNTTA  will  jeopardize  several  key  U.S.  in- 
terests in  Africa.  Abandoning  a  moderate 
and  effective  policy  in  Angola  would  be 
unwise  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  par- 
ticularly ill-advised  when  the  alternative 
under  consideration  appears  to  have  little 
chance  of  success. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKAMSAS 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OP  RZPRX8KIfTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  mili- 
tary action  la  a  last  resort,  it  remains  an  effec- 
tive component  of  a  meaningful  policy  against 
terrorism.  Such  a  long-range  policy  must  also 
Include  options  such  as  the  bounty.  The  con- 
tainment Of  terrorism  will  require  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  approach.  The 
recent  attack  against  Libya  was  justified,  but 
we  cannot  assun>e  this  is  the  last  we  will  hear 
from  Libyan-backed  terrorists. 

The  mindless  murder  of  Peter  Kilbum  and 
two  British  subjects,  the  assaults  against  our 
diplomats  in  Peru  and  Sudan,  and  other 
recent  actions  against  Americans  in  Europe 
tell  us  that  terrorism  goes  beyond  regional 
borders  and  national  political  alignments.  The 
probiem  is  one  whk^  runs  deep  in  the  reli- 
gkxis  and  cultural  heritage  of  parts  of  the 
worid  and  one  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
resolved  solely  by  short-term  military  action 
alone. 

I  hope  the  creation  of  this  Commission  will 
lead  to  a  coordinated  polk:y  by  which  we  act, 
not  just  react,  against  the  terrorists.  The 
United  States  can  do  more  than  just  get 
tough.  We  can  get  smart.  The  international 
bounty  is  one  way  to  use  our  resources  to 
Induce  the  cooperation  of  peoples  throughout 
the  worid.  Ten-orism  is  not  new.  We  have  ad- 
dressed it  effectively  in  the  past.  We  can  do  It 
again  today. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  nonpartisan  PreskJential  commission  to  con- 
duct an  ongoing  evaluation  of  international 
terrorism,  monitor  the  activities  of  various 
agencies  with  jurisdictton  over  terrorism,  and 
recomntend  specific  steps  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  can  take  to  combat  Its  spread. 

This  legislation  will  include  specific  authority 
for  the  Commisston  to  offer  international 
bounties  for  the  successful  captajre  and  pros- 
ecution of  known  terrorists  under  the  laws  of 
the  nations  against  which  the  terrorist  acts 
were  committed. 

In  1979  the  United  States  learned  first  harKJ 
the  difficulty  of  a  great  power  effectively  re- 
sponding to  a  handful  of  terrorists,  especially 
when  their  actions  are  condoned  by  an  un- 
friendly government.  At  that  time  I  proposed 
the  International  bounty  as  a  measured  retalia- 
tion against  persons  known  to  be  responsible 
for  terrorist  acts.  In  1963  I  discussed  tt>e 
bounty  concept  with  Secretary  Weinberger  at 
length.  I  am  pleased  that  It  now  has  been  In- 
corporated In  legislation  passed  by  this  House 
and  pending  in  the  other  body.  The  Commls- 
8k)n  I  have  proposed  woukl  establish  the 
mechanism  by  whk:h  this  concept  is  imple- 
mented and  through  whk:h  our  Government's 
efforts  against  terrorism  may  be  sharpened 
and  focused. 
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HJl.- 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  oommlaslon  to  conduct  an  on- 
going evaluation  of  international  terror- 
ism, monitor  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies  relating  to  international  terror- 
ism, and  recommend  specific  steps  the 
United  SUtes  and  iU  allies  can  take  to 
combat  the  spread  of  international  terror- 
Ism,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 

Repretentativei    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congrett  asiembled, 

SKCnON  I.  BSTABLISHMINT  OP  PMSIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION  ON  INTBRNATIONAL 
TIRRORIBM. 

"The  President  shall  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  international  terrorism  to  be  known 
as  the  "Presidential  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Terrorism"  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

8BC.  2.  DimKS  OP  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  conducting  an  ongoing  evaluation  of 
international  terrorism; 

(3)  monitoring  the  activities  of  the  Feder- 
al agencies  relating  to  intematlotuU  terror- 
Ism;  and 

(3)  periodically  recommending  specific 
steps  which  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  allies 
can  take  to  comtMit  the  spread  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

SEC  I.  MEMBERSHIP  OP  COMMISSION. 

The  President  shall  appoint  as  members 
of  the  Commission— 

(1)  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pemdhent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  one  Member  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  nominated  by  the  President 
Pro-tempore  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  such  other  members  (on  a  nonpartlaib 
basis)  as  the  President  deems  appropriate 
from  Oovemraent,  academla,  and  private 
enterprise,  except  that  such  members  shall 
Include  representatives  of  eommeroial  air- 
lines, airline  pilots  associations  and  other 
professional  organisations  whose  member- 
ship U  directly  affected  by  terrorist  threaU 
around  the  world. 
SEC.  4.  Boiwnr  on  iiittbrnational  TSBiioium. 

Section  88  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  19M  (33  U,8.C.  3708)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "may 
pay  a  reward"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  pay  a  reward";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"8500,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"860,000,000". 
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currerKe;  when  in  Texas  alone,  (arm  foreol^ 
auras  are  running  at  200  per  week,  I  am  out- 
raged that  our  Qovemment  la  iHowrtng  foreign 
dairy  Investors  to  start  up  opefrttona  on  our 

soil.  Not  only  are  we  allowing  INa  new  (oraign 
inveetinent  in  an  Industry  wrought  wMh  a  aart- 
ous  surplus,  our  Qovemment  le  actuaiy  en- 
couraglrig  theae  Investments  using  tax  breaka 
and  U.S.  subsidies. 

What  kind  of  Inaane  (arm  policy  la  this?  K  la 
certainly  no  secret  that  we  are  Buffering  an 
overproduction  problem  In  every  segment  of 
the  agriculture  industiy.  For  years  we  have 
tried  to  address  surplus  dairy  production 
through  various  supply  management  programs 
which  have  been,  in  large  part,  producer  fi- 
nanced. In  1964,  we  Implemented  the  dairy  di- 
version program  which  reduced  mlik  produc- 
tion by  6  billion  pounds  at  a  aavlnga  of  11  bM- 
Ikjn  to  American  taxpayers.  Moat  recently,  we 
have  announced  the  dairy  termlnatton-whole- 
herd  buyout  program.  This  program  wUl 
remove  12.28  billion  pounds  of  milk  over  the 
next  18  months  and  it  requires  participants  to 
stay  out  of  the  dairy  business  (or  5  years. 

Our  dairy  farmers  are  dearty  doing  their  part 
to  save  the  donf>estic  dairy  lr)dustry  and 
reduce  tiie  surplus.  It  is  not  an  easy  decision 
to  throw  In  the  towel,  to  smother  the  dream  o( 
success.  But  American  dairy  produoers  have 
joined  together  In  a  real  ef(ort  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  surplus  we  (ace  In  the  dairy  industry. 

And  how  do  administration  o((icials  reward 
them?  With  the  aame  callouaneas  and  insenei- 
tivlty  that  was  prevalent  throughout  the  entire 
(arm  bill  debate  last  year.  0(flcials  argued 
then  and  now  that  we  cannot  a((ord  to  help 
the  (armers.  Indeed,  ttiey  aay,  letting  more 
(armers  (ail  will  help  solve  this  chronic  over- 
production probiem.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  our 
Qovemment  Is  actually  giving  (ederal  financial 
encouragement  to  (oreign  dairy  investors  to 
open  up  new  mMk  production  within  our  own 
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HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OP  TEXAS 

m  THI  Houis  or  niPRinirTATivis 

Wednesday.  AprU  30, 1986 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  In 
utter  outrage.  I  have  learned  that  at  a  time 
when  our  dairy  Industry  Is  on  Its  knees  be- 
cause o(  surplus  milk  production;  when  (arm 
bankruptcies  have  become  a  common  day  oc- 


An  Iriah  Investment  firm,  Maastock  Interna- 
tional, has  recemiy  announced  that  they  wUI 
invest  $35  million  In  new  milk  production  and 
processing  facilities  in  the  State  of  Qeorgia. 
Their  plans  are  to  begin  this  year  with  a 
1,000-cow  operation  and  expand  It  to  20,000 
oows  in  the  next  (ew  years. 

What  makes  matters  worse  is  that  Maa- 
stock haa  received  t4.5  million  In  k>w-interest 
tax-exempt  Induatrial  devetopment  bonds  to  fi- 
nance their  new  dairy  operation.  This  one  op- 
eration, alone,  will  offset  a  significant  portion 
o(  the  reduction  achieved  by  the  dairy  tamd- 
nation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  American  dairymen  In 
their  mtanse  (eeHng  o(  betrayal  by  our  admin- 
Mratton  o(flcials.  Many  dairy  produoers  have 
taken  severe  pay  cuts.  They  have  scaled 
down,  and  even  eliminated  operations.  They 
have  swaltowed  their  pride— only  to  have  this 
bureaucratic  knKe  ttvust  Into  the  heart  o(  their 
dairy  operations.  I  share  their  sense  of  betray- 
al, and  I  Intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  bring 
some  common  sense  back  to  our  national  ag- 
riculture policy  and  to  stop  theae  (oraign  In- 
vestments. 

I  have  cosponsored  two  bills  to  address  this 
serious  situation.  H.R.  4520,  whteh  wouM 
eliminate  the  Federal  tax-exempt  status  o(  any 
IDB  uaed  to  finance  the  purchaae,  oonatruc- 
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tion,  or  improvement  of  farm  property  by  for- 
eign Investors,  and  H.R.  4519,  wtiich  would 
prohibit  foreigners  from  receiving  any  benefits 
under  USOA  crop  insurance,  FmHA  loans, 
and  other  price  support  or  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Program. 

Claarly,  in  a  time  surplus  production  and 
towering  Federal  deficits,  we  ought  not  to  be 
paying  family  farmers  to  leave  the  dairy  busi- 
ness through  the  buyout  program  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  foreign  corporations  to  get  into 
the  dairy  industry  through  tax  brealts  and  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  This  is  an  insarw  and  anti- 
American  farm  policy.  It  is  a  slap  in  our  dairy 
farmers'  face  and  it  must  be  stopped. 

I,  for  one,  refuse  to  stand  by  and  witness 
the  continued  demise  of  America's  family 
farms  while  ttiis  administration  allows,  no  en- 
courages, foreign  investors  to  put  our  farmers 
out  of  business.  This  insanity  must  stop.  Let 
us  begin  the  process  here  and  now. 


DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  POLICY 
STUDIES 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OP  AUZOHA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representativks 
Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very  impor- 
tant studies  with  respect  to  defense  acquisi- 
tion policy  will  be  released  soon— one  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Defense  Manage- 
ment headed  by  David  Packard,  and  the  other 
by  the  Professk>nal  ServKes  Council,  whwh 
represents  thousands  of  professional  and 
technical  services  firms  across  the  United 
States. 

Both  will  suggest  alternatives  for  Congress 
to  conskfer  in  an  effort  to  improve  defense  ac- 
quisition polKy,  and  both  will  focus  on  tt)e  inv 
portance  of  quality  conskleratkHis  in  the  pro- 
curement process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  Natwn's  defense 
suppliers  are  small  businesses.  Efforts  to  ef- 
fectively Improve  the  procurement  process  will 
t>er>efit  not  only  those  small  busir)esses,  but 
the  country's  defense  capability  as  a  wfiole. 

On  April  21,  1986.  the  Washington  Business 
Journal  published  a  column  by  Gary  H.  Anthes 
wfMch  comments  on  ttiis  subject,  and  I  submit 
it  for  conskleratnn  by  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Business  Journal, 

Apr.  21,  1986] 

DxraisE  Procdbkmxnt — Om  Stkp  Forward, 

Two  Back 

(By  Gary  H.  Anthes) 

At  least  once  a  week,  or  so  it  seems,  the 
Wuhlngton  Post  runs  a  Herblock  cartoon 
on  Its  editorial  page  showing  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinl)erger  wearing  a  toilet 
seat  around  his  neck.  Attached  is  a  $640 
price  tag.  Whenever  this  appears,  one  can 
imagine  the  folks  at  the  Pentagon  angrily 
dashing  off  more  internal  memos  Intended 
to  tighten  up  procurement  procedures  (and 
press  leaks,  too). 

One  result  Is  that  the  machinery  of  pro- 
curement now  grinds  much  more  slowly, 
says  Virginia  Uttlejohn.  She  heads  up  the 
Professional  Services  Council  (PSC),  whose 
meml>er8hip  Includes  six  trade  associations 
and  several  thousand  individual  firms,  many 
of  whom  are  defense  contractors.  In  1983, 
she  says,  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
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Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  took  an  average 
of  90  days  to  complete  a  procurement  cycle, 
from  initiation  of  the  request  for  proposal 
to  final  contract  award.  Now,  DARPA  takes 
280  days. 

David  Packard,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management,  explains:  "Congressional  ef- 
forts to  legislate  better  management  have 
merely  added  to  red  tape  and  created  new 
layers  of  bureaucracy,  which  meddle  in  pro- 
gram management.  The  result  is  that  when 
everyone  Is  in  charge,  no  one  is  in  charge." 
"Fear  of  criticism  Is  causing  (procurement 
personnel)  to  act  unwisely,"  said  Earle  C. 
Williams,  president  of  BDM  Intematioruil, 
Inc.,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
coDunittee  on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy. 
"People  are  buying  daU  they  don't  need  be- 
cause someone  might  criticize  them  for  not 
doing  it.  Auditors  are  questioning  costs,  not 
because  soimd  judgment  requires  it,  but  l>e- 
cause  if  they  don't,  they  might  be  criticised. 
It's  no  wonder  that  program  managers  and 
contracting  officers  are  no  longer  able  to 
keep  things  moving,"  he  said. 

Williams,  whose  McLean-based  company 
derives  85  percent  of  its  revenue  from  the 
Defense  Department,  points  out  another 
unfortunate  byproduct  of  increased  press 
and  Congressional  scrutiny:  Too  often, 
when  procuring  sophisticated  professional 
services,  contracting  managers  take  the  easy 
and  safe  course  of  choosing  low  cost  at  the 
expense  of  tiigh  quality.  A  lowest-cost-crite- 
rion is  reasonable  if  you're  procuring  widg- 
ets or  toilet  seats,  but  not  if  you're  looking 
for  complex  technical  services,  he  says.  "If 
you  were  looking  for  open-heart  surgery, 
would  you  go  with  the  low-cost  bidder?"  he 
asks.  "Less  competent  people  come  cheaper, 
and  two  $30,000  physicists  are  not  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  $60,000  physicist"  if  you're 
trying  to  put  together  a  complex  computer 
or  weapons  system. 

Williams,  past  president  of  the  PSC,  says 
procurement  officers  should  give  more 
weight  to  the  advice  of  technical  experts  In 
the  government— usually  the  intended  users 
of  the  system  or  service  to  be  provided.  A 
draft  report  by  the  PSC  suggests  an  alterna- 
tive procurement  system  that  the  procuring 
agency,  at  its  option,  could  elect  to  use  in- 
stead of  existing  procedures.  There  are  nine 
elements  of  the  proposed  system  aimed  at 
elevating  the  Importance  of  quality  consid- 
erations and  ensuring  that  proposed  costs 
are  appropriate  and  realistic. 

It's  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Packard 
commission,  judging  from  Interim  reports, 
and  the  PSC.  as  Indicated  by  its  draft  rec- 
ommendations, are  coming  up  with  some 
thoughtful,  constructive  and  workable  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  procurement  proc- 
ess without  further  encuml)erlng  It  with  red 
tape.  PSC's  report  is  due  out  next  month, 
Packard's  final  report  in  June.  They  will  be 
widely  read  and  are  likely  to  be  generally 
applauded.  The  question  Is,  will  anything 
change? 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  CHILD  DAY 
CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  whteh  will 
encourage  employers  to  provkJe  onsite  day 
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care  for  their  employees.  The  "Onsite  Day 
Cars  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1986"  provktes  tax 
credits  for  dependent  care  expenses  to  em- 
pkyyers  who  provide  onsite  day  care.  AdcMofv 
al  credits  are  included  for  employers  who  pro- 
vkle  day  care  at  no  cost  or  reduced  cost  for 
k)w-income  emptoyees. 

There  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  affordable 
day  care  now,  and  every  indnation  is  that  this 
shortage  is  going  to  increase.  By  1990,  one  in 
four  young  chiMren  will  live  in  a  single-parent 
household.  The  number  of  children  living  in 
poverty  will  Increase  to  nearly  6  millkMi  in  the 
same  time  penod.  In  order  for  parents  to  have 
adequate  work  opportunities  to  provkle  for 
their  families,  affordable  day  care  must  be 
available. 

Not  only  does  onsite  day  care  benefit  the 
emptoyee.  Several  studies  show  that  the  avail- 
ability of  employer-sponsored  child  care  re- 
duces turnover,  improves  empk>yee  morale, 
and  decreases  absenteeism.  Also,  the  child 
benefits  by  having  a  safe  and  secure  environ- 
ment in  which  to  grow. 

The  "Onsite  Day  Care  Tax  Credit  Act"  pro- 
vkfes  the  motivation  for  employers  to  become 
involved  in  provkjing  day  care  services. 

This  legislatk>n  alk)ws  emptoyers  to  receive 
tax  deductnns  for  qualified  dependent  day 
care  expenses  for  the  first  and  second  years 
of  operation  to  encourage  employers  to  invest 
the  initial  capital  necessary  for  starting  a  day 
care  facility. 

Additronally,  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  qualified  day  care  personnel,  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  operatbn,  employers 
will  continue  to  receive  credits  for  salaries 
pakj  to  day  care  personnel. 

Finally,  because  many  businesses  are  not 
large  enough  to  take  complete  responsibility 
for  a  day  care  center,  small  businesses  will  be 
able  to  form  partnerships  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  day  care  services  to  their  employees, 
and  receive  ttie  benefit  from  the  tax  credit. 

This  legislatk>n  addresses  the  critnal  natnn- 
al  problem  of  affordable,  safe  day  care.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

HJi.  4720 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Intiemal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  tax  for 
employers  who  provide  onsite  dependent 
care  assistance  for  dependents  of  their 
employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Onsite  Day 
Care  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  2.  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYER 
EXPENSES  FOR  CERTAIN  ONSITE  DE- 
PENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES. 

(a)  IH  General.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  business 
related  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  42.  CERTAIN  EMPLOYER  ONSITE  DEPENDENT 
CARE  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  determined  under  this  section  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  18  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  qualified 
Ist-year  dependent  care  expenses  for  such 
taxable  year. 
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"(2)  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  qualified 
2nd-year  dependent  care  expenses  for  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  qualified 
3rd-  or  4th-year  dependent  care  expenses 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  IMCUASID  Cuorr  Where  Cost  Rbduc- 
TioKS  Provioxd  to  Emplotbis  With  Low  or 
Moderate  Imcomis.— 

"(1)  IM  aBRXRAL.— In  the  caae  of  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to  a  facility 
during  a  period  when  a  qualified  coat  reduc- 
tion program  is  in  effect  with  respect  to 
such  facility,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
plied- 

"(A)  by  subsUtuting  '35  percent'  for  '18 
percent'  in  paragr«>h  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 
and 

"(B)  by  substituting  '13  percent'  for  '10 
percent'  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(2)  QuAunxD  COST  reduction  prooram.— 
For  purpoaes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  qualified 
coet  reduction  program  is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  a  facility  if  employees  with  low  or 
moderate  incomes  are  provided  dependent 
care  assistance  at  such  facility  at  no  cost  to 
the  employee  or  at  a  cost  8ul)stantially  less 
than  the  cost  of  such  assistance  to  other 
employees.  

"(C)  QUALinXD  DEPENDENT  CARE  EXPENSES.— 

For  purpoaes  of  this  section— 

"(1)    QUALinXD    IST-TEAR    DEPENDENT    CARE 

EXPENSES.— The  term  'qualified  Ist-year  de- 
pendent care  expenses'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  dependent  care  faculty,  the  qualified 
dependent  care  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
an  employer  during  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  on  which  such  facility  is 
first  placed  in  service. 

"(2)    QUALIPIED    2ND-TEAX    DEPENDENT   CARE 

EXPENSES.- The  term  qualified  2nd-year  de- 
pendent care  expenses'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  dependent  care  facility,  the  qualified 
dependent  care  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by 
an  employer  during  the  1-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  

"(3)  QVALXPIED  SRO-  OR  4TH-TXAR  DEPEND- 
ENT CARE  xxPENSEa.- The  term  'qualified 
3rd-  or  4th-year  dependent  care  expenses' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  dependent  care 
facility,  the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  an 
employer— 

"(A)  for  wages  for  indlvidualB  performing 
dependent  care  services  at  such  facility,  and 

"(B)  during  the  2-year  period  following 
the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(d)  QUALIPIXD  DEPENDENT  CARE.- For  PUT- 

posea  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  de- 
pendent care  expenses'  means  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  an  employer  to  provide 
dependent  care  assistance  to  dependents  of 
employees  of  the  employer— 

"(A)  at  a  facility  located  at,  or  adjacent  to, 
the  premises  where  such  employees  are  em- 
ployed, and 

"(B)  under  a  program  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of — 

"(1)  any  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  law  relat- 
ing to  such  facility,  and 

"(ii)  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
129(d)  (relating  to  discrimination  and  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  dependent  care  as- 
sistance programs). 

"(2)  Dependent  care  AsaiSTANCx.- The 
term  'dependent  care  aasistance'  has  the 
mffh"i"g  given  such  term  by  section 
129(eXl). 

"(3)  JonniT  OPERATED  PACiUTiES.- If  2  or 
more  employers  Jointly  operate  a  facility— 

"(A)  such  facility  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  paragraph  (IK A) 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  employers,  and 
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"(B)  each  of  such  employers  shall  be 
treated  as  paying  such  employer's  propor- 
tionate ahare  of  the  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  facility. 

"(4)  Patkxnts  to  relate  individuals.— No 
amount  iMdd  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  of  the  employer  shall  l>e  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  is  such  amount  is 
paid  or  Incurred  to  an  Individual— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  is 
allowable  under  section  151(e)  (relating  to 
perKnal  exemptions  for  dependents)  to  any 
employee  of  such  employer  for  the  taxable 
year  of  such  employee  ending  with  or 
within  such  taxable  year  of  the  employer, 
or 

"(B)  who  is  a  child  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  151(eK3))  of  any  employee  and  who 
is  under  the  age  of  19  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  of  the  employee  ending  with  or 
within  such  taxable  year  of  the  employer. 

"(e)  Waoeb.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  In  oenbral.— The  term  'wages'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  sulisectlon  (b) 
of  section  3306  (determined  without  regard 
to  any  dollar  limitation  contained  In  such 
section). 

"(2)  Special  rule  por  contractuxal  ar- 
RANQEicEMTS.- If  an  employer  contracts  with 
another  person  to  provide  dependent  care 
aasistance  at  any  dependent  care  facility, 
the  term  'wages'  shall  Include  that  portion 
of  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  such  contract  which 
is  properly  allocable  to  wages  paid  or  in- 
curred by  such  person  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance. 

"(f)  Termination.- This  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  and  before  January  1997. " 

(b)  CoNPORMiHO  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  38(b)  of  such  Code  (defining 
current  year  business  year  credit)  la  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  strilcing  "plus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ",  plus",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  dependent  care  aasistance  credit 
determined  under  section  42(a).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  IV  of  BUtichapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  Item: 

"Sec.  42.  Certain  employer  on-site  depend- 
ent care  expenses." 

(c)  Eppxctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION: 
GOOD  FOR  CONSUMERS  AND 
PRODUCERS 

HON.  JACKF.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  TKX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shouW  immedi- 
ately deregulate  natural  gas  because  a  free 
market  is  the  best  guarantor  of  s  secure  and 
plentiful  supply  of  energy  to  consumers  and 
business.  Natural  gas  deregul8tk}n  woukJ  ben- 
efit consunws  by  /educing  the  price  and  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  an  important  energy 
source.  It  wouM  benefit  oil  and  gas  producers 
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by.gMng  them  new  Incentivs  to  ssM  "old"  ngt- 
uril  gas. 

Ws  shoukj  also  alter  the  1978  Fust  Use  Act 
whteh  prohibited  large  gM  users  from  instill- 
ing new  gas  boilers.  This  regulation  is  a  leftov- 
er from  Jimmy  Charter's  "we're  running  out  of 
resources"  phitosophy  and  was  ostensibly  ■ 
oonsen«tk)n  issue.  Relaxing  these  standards, 
however,  woukf  permit  greater  uss  of  natural 
gas  in  utilities  and  industries,  thereby  reNevlrtg 
the  ackj  ram  problem  and  saving  consumers 
much  money. 

I  commend  the  followtng  testimony  to  my 
colleagues  as  the  sort  of  commonsense  ap- 
proach that  wouki  give  consumers  the  full 
benefit  of  the  recent  d.o,>  in  oil  and  gaa 
prices. 

Testimont  op  Jerome  R.  Eluo,  Stapp  Econ- 
omist, Citizens  por  a  Sound  Economy, 
Bzporz  the  Senate  Commttteb  on  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources,  SusooMMmBB  o> 
Energy  Rioulation  and  Conservation, 
April  14, 1986 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  su)>- 
commlttee.  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  share  Citizens  for  A  Sound  Economy's 
(C:SE)  views  on  natural  gaa  deregulation. 

My  name  Is  Jerome  Ellig.  I  am  staff  econ- 
omist at  Citisens  for  a  A  Sound  Ecoitomy. 
Now  In  its  second  year  of  operations,  C:SE  is 
a  250,000-member  graasrooU  dtlsens  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  returning  economic  deci- 
sionmaking to  individuals.  We  take  a  keen 
Interest  in  natural  gas  deregulation  because 
we  believe  that  a  free  market,  unham[>ered 
by  government-mandated  price  controls  and 
other  forms  of  interference,  is  the  best 
guardian  of  consumer  welfare. 

CSE  agrees  with  the  general  approach  em- 
bodies In  the  three  pieces  of  legislation 
under  consideration  today.  Rather  than  dis- 
cuss each  bill  separately,  I'd  like  to  elabo- 
rate CSE's  position  on  several  topics  rele- 
vant to  the  natural  gas  deregulation  issue. 

Price  controls  on  natural  gas  do  not  and 
never  did  benefit  consumers.  At  best,  they 
benefitted  some  special  Interest  in  the  short 
run  at  the  expense  of  all  consumers  in  the 
long  run.  Those  of  us  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  who  shivered  through  the  winter 
of  1976  because  of  a  government-created 
natural  gas  shortage  suffered  so  that  other 
interstate  users  could  obtain  what  little  gas 
was  available  at  the  below-market  price. 
Today,  a  half-controlled,  lialf-free  market 
prevents  all  consumers  from  sharing  the 
t>enef  its  of  lower  prices. 

Because  "new"  natural  gas  is  not  subject 
to  price  controls  but  "old"  gaa  is,  cheap  gaa 
remains  in  the  ground  while  producers  sell 
newer,  more  expensive  gas  In  an  uncon- 
trolled market.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  a  total  of  between 
19  and  38  trillion  cubic  feet  of  lower-priced 
natural  gas  will  be  kept  off  the  market  by 
current  policies.  The  Department  of  Energy 
estimates  that  figure  at  8.4  to  11.1  trillion 
cubic  feet.  ARCO  estimates  38  trillion  cubic 
feet,  and  Shell  Oil  Co.  estimates  a  maxi- 
mum of  52  trillion.  Whatever  the  exact 
number,  the  result  Is  clear.  Wellhead  price 
controls  and  "roUed-ln  pricing"  have  com- 
bined to  Induce  producers  to  "invest  real  re- 
sources worth  as  much  as  38-11  per  thou- 
sand cubic  foot  (MCF)  in  producing  gas  that 
has  a  market  value  of  only  about  $2.50."  ac- 
cording to  a  study  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute. 

Proponents  of  continued  regulation  pre- 
dict that  gas  prices  will  rise  rapidly  upon  de- 
regulation. Similar  predictions  have  been 
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made  In  the  past,  and  they  have  always 
been  wrong.  Oil  price  controls,  for  example, 
were  ended  In  1981.  In  the  ensuing  two 
years,  crude  oil  prices  fell  by  18  percent; 
gasoline  prices  fell  by  almost  ten  percent. 

Between  1973  and  1984.  federal  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  was  accompanied  by  a 
15  percent  average  annual  increase  in  resi- 
dential gas  prices.  New  gas,  comprising 
about  half  of  the  U.S.  supply,  was  deregu- 
lated on  January  1,  1985.  In  the  ensuing  12 
months,  residential  gas  prices  increased  by 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent— and  actu- 
ally declined  in  14  major  cities.  The  average 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  has  fallen 
from  $2.81  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (MCF) 
to  $2.52  per  MCF.  A  natural  gas  analyst  for 
Paine  Webber  estimates  that  the  wellhead 
price  should  fall  to  $2.29  per  MCF  this  year, 
a  drop  of  almost  nine  percent.  Other  observ- 
ers have  predicted  prices  below  $2.00.  The 
spot  market  price,  meanwhUe,  has  fallen 
near  $1.35  per  MCF  this  year. 

Lower  oil  prices  have,  of  course,  helped 
fuel  recent  gas  price  declines.  Because  oil 
and  gas  compete  in  many  industrial  uses, 
gas  producers  have  had  to  lower  their  prices 
in  order  to  retain  customers.  By  giving  pro- 
ducers an  incentive  to  tap  low-cost  gas  de- 
posits, deregulation  would  foster  competi- 
tion and  reenforce  this  downward  trend  in 
the  prices  of  both  fuels. 

Deregulation  is  complicated  by  two  issues: 
"take-or-pay"  contracts  smd  "common  car- 
riage". CSE  believes  that  both  issues  should 
be  settled  through  mutual  consent  of  indi- 
vidual pipelines  and  producers.  Congress 
should  neither  permit  pip)eUnes  to  break  ex- 
isting contracts  nor  force  them  to  transport 
gas  against  their  will.  In  the  long  run,  con- 
sumers will  be  better  served  by  private  com- 
promises than  by  public  compulsion. 

There  is,  however,  a  crucial  area  in  which 
Congress  needs  to  act  to  protect  consumers. 
Since  1938,  federal  regulation  has  restricted 
entry  into  the  gas  pipeline  industry.  Anyone 
desiring  to  transport  gas  across  state  lines 
must  be  "certified"  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  In  effect,  this  re- 
quirement engages  the  PERC  in  a  complex 
process  of  second-guessing  entrepreneurial 
decisions.  The  oil  pipeline  business,  on  the 
other  hand,  operates  with  no  such  restric- 
tions on  entry.  Congress  should  act  to 
remove  all  legal  barriers  to  entry  in  the  gas 
transportation  industry  as  well. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  altering  the 
1978  Fuel  Use  Act  to  remove  a  variety  of  re- 
strictions on  gas  consumption.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  "conservation",  large  gas  users  are 
prohibited  from  installing  new  gas  boilers. 
This  policy  has  encouraged  coal  use  and 
hence  intensified  the  acid  rain  problem. 
Milton  Copulos  of  the  Heritage  Foundation 
estimates  that  permitting  industries  and 
utilities  in  the  Midwest  to  make  greater  use 
of  natural  gas  could  drastically  reduce  sul- 
furic acid  emissions,  cutting  the  level  of  pol- 
lution to  that  which  would  prevail  if  they 
all  used  No.  2  heating  oil.  Taxpayers  have 
also  been  victimized  by  the  1978  legislation. 
The  Pentagon,  for  instance,  would  spend  as 
much  as  $2  billion  to  replace  gas-fired  boil- 
ers with  coal-fired  ones.  In  a  decade  of 
rising  deficits  and  falling  energy  prices,  this 
is  an  expenditure  which  taxpayers  can  ill 
afford. 

America's  energy  future  is  too  important 
to  remain  a  political  football.  It's  time  to  let 
oonaumers  reap  the  full  benefits  of  a  free 
market  in  natural  gas. 
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UNITED  STATES  CONDEMNED 
BY  CHINA 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

OrTKXAS 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  reprssxntatives 
Wednesday,  April  30.  1986 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  7 
years  of  renewed  recognition  of  \he  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  PRO  has  betrayed  our 
friendship  by  condemning  the  United  States 
retaliation  of  terrorist  activities  by  Libya. 
During  a  visit  to  my  home  State  of  Texas,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Han  Xu,  labeled  our  actions  "state  terrorism." 
On  April  21,  the  same  day  the  comments  ap- 
peared in  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the  PRC 
voted  with  eight  other  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  to  condemn  the  United  States  re- 
sponse to  Libyan  terrorist  activity.  They  con- 
demn us,  yet  they  have  reportedly  allowed 
members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion to  be  trained  in  China. 

We  must  carefully  consider  the  relationship 
we  have  with  a  country  which  not  only  fails  to 
support  us,  but  actually  condemns  us.  We 
must  carefully  consider  the  future  negotiations 
we  have  with  such  a  country.  We  must  care- 
fully consider  the  potential  results  of  pending 
nuclear  technology  transfers  and  avionics 
sales  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  light  of  tt>e  recent  tragic  incident  at  the 
Chernobyl  Nuclear  Powerplant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  so  near  China's  borders,  the  future  of 
nuclear  power  tfiere  may  be  reevaluated.  The 
PRC  may  at  last  agree  to  the  safeguards  the 
United  States  has  been  recommerKling. 

If  property  Implemented,  both  our  nations 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  pending  technology 
transfer.  The  people  of  China  could  receive 
access  to  the  energy  they  cun-ently  lack.  Pro- 
viding nuclear  technotogy  could  help  to  lower 
our  trade  deficit. 

However,  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  the  PRC  has  approached  about  nucle- 
ar technology  transfer.  They  have  also  con- 
tacted Pakistan,  Iran.  India,  and  South  Africa. 
Chinese  technicians  have  been  located  at  the 
Pakistan  nuclear  powerplants,  whk^h  are  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  Libya— the  very  country 
they  condemned  us  for  retaliating  against. 

How  can  we  be  assured  that  this  country 
which  has  itself  had  contact  with  terrorist  na- 
tions woukl  not  allow  the  nuclear  technokjgy 
to  fall  into  abusive  hands? 

The  United  States  is  considering  selling  ad- 
vanced avionics— all-weather  fighters— to  the 
PRC  Air  Force.  The  PRC  has  stated  that 
these  arms  are  needed  for  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  these  weapons  would  not  be  used  to 
coerce  Taiwan  into  reunification? 

The  PRC  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
desire  to  reclaim  Taiwan  under  its  Communist 
government.  Only  2  days  after  condemning  us 
in  the  United  Natx>ns,  Chinese  Communist 
Party  leader  Hu  Yaobang  stated  that  he 
wished  a  k)ng-term  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  that  the  only  barrier  to  that  friend- 
ship is  the  Taiwan  issue.  The  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador even  compared  our  support  of  Taiwan 
to  support  of  former  Nicaraguan  President 
Somoza.  Where  is  the  evkience  of  their  friend- 
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ship?  Where  would  a  country  which  standi 
against  us  stand  once  tfiey  are  armed? 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  daima  that 
they  desire  our  friendship,  our  technology,  our 
weapons.  They  couM  display  their  sincerity  by 
lending  us  their  support  or  at  least  not  offering 
their  condemnation.  In  this  case,  the  words  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  spoken 
k>uder  than  actrans.  Because  of  this,  we  must 
carefully   consider   our   future   actions  with 
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BEDFORD.  VA.  SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP  RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

orvnoimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  DANIEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  that  the  Bedford  Sheltered  Woricshop, 
in  Bedford,  VA.  has  been  awarded  the  1965 
Small  Viloty.  Center  of  the  Year  Award  from 
ttie  Natkjnal  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handi- 
capped. 

CompetitkX)  for  this  award  is  quite  keen,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  similar  facilities  though- 
out  the  Natk)n,  and  each  is  a  potential  candi- 
date for  this  award. 

In  14  years  the  Bedford  Sheltered  Wori(- 
shop  has  expanded  from  6  workers  in  ttie 
basement  of  a  \oca\  church  to  66  workers  wtw 
occupy  a  16.000-square-foot  building,  with  a 
new  addition  under  construction.  These  work- 
ers perform  contract  jot)s  in  sewing,  knitting, 
small  assembly,  and  mail  servnes.  Some  are 
Mforking  in  off-site  groups  as  well. 

The  Bedford  Bulletin,  on  April  16.  carried  an 
article  announcing  the  award  and  explaining 
the  program  at  the  worksfiop  in  greater  detail. 
I  am  incorporating  this  in  my  statement,  and 
call  the  Members'  special  attention  to  the 
work  being  done  by  Ms.  Renee  Fisher,  execu- 
tive director  of  ttie  workshop.  She  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  with  this  enthusiastk:  and 
dedicated  group  of  citizens. 

Workshop  Ors  Award 
(By  Rebecca  Novak) 

The  Bedford  Sheltered  Workshop,  a  train- 
ing facility  for  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  has  received  the  1985  Small 
Work  Center  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Severely  Handi- 
capped (NISH). 

The  workshop  was  selected  for  the  award 
from  hundreds  of  similar  facilities  across 
the  country.  Renee  Fisher,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Bedford  workshop,  accepted  the 
laurel  at  NISH's  annual  awards  banquet, 
held  during  the  organization's  national  con- 
ference April  8  in  Miami. 

Irene  Burg,  chairman  of  the  workshop's 
lx>ard  of  directors  and  Jim  Tolbert,  assistant 
director  of  the  workshop,  also  attended  the 
conference. 

The  workshop  was  established  in  1972  by 
a  group  of  parents  and  community  leaders, 
originating  in  the  basement  of  a  local 
church.  The  facility  has  grown  from  a  clien- 
tele of  six  to  66  handicapped  workers.  The 
workshop's  history  has  l>een  one  of  steady 
growth,  and  it  now  occupies  a  16,000-square- 
f  oot  building  with  a  new  addition  underway. 
The  employees  perform  contracts  for 
sewing,  knitting,  small  aaaembly  and  mall 


services.  Employees  also  work  in  off-slte 
groupa  at  the  Print  Shop,  where  they  help 
assemble  the  Bedford  BuUet.  a  marketing 
publication. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Harvey  Gold- 
man, vice  chairman  of  the  NISH  board,  said 
"Bedford  overcame  many  steep  hurdles  to 
l)ecome  a  successful  govenunent  contractor. 
The  entire  staff's  conmiitment  to  quality 
has  paid  off  In  providing  meaningful  Job  op- 
portunities for  some  70  people  who  have  dis- 
abilities. In  the  process,  they  have  demon- 
strated that  people  with  disabilities  can  get 
the  Job  done." 

The  sheltered  workshop  has  a  contract 
valued  at  over  half  a  million  dollars  per  year 
to  manufacture  1.6  million  coin  iMigs  for  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  national  association's  large  woricshop 
award  (to  facilities  employing  more  than  70 
handicapped  persons)  went  to  the  Melwood 
Horticultural  Training  Center  in  Upper 
Marlboro,  Maryland. 

The  organization  also  presenta  an  annual 
achievement  award  to  a  disabled  worker. 

According  to  Fisher,  the  workshop  direc- 
tor, faculties  are  Judged  on  performance 
records  and  fulfillment  of  contracts.  Local 
workshop  personnel  also  helped  a  North 
Carolina  shop  get  started  on  a  coin  bag  con- 
tract. 

Fisher  said  she  and  other  workshop  offi- 
cials felt  "overwhelmed"  when  notified  of 
the  national  award. 

"It's  really  hard  to  put  into  words,"  she 
said.  "This  is  a  national  award  and  the  com- 
petition is  extremely  tight." 

NISH,  the  agency  presenting  the  award,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  that  helps  shel- 
tered work  centers  obtain  contracts  with  the 
Federal  government.  It  provides  technical 
assistance  to  workshops  to  help  them  in  se- 
curing government  contracts  under  provi- 
sion of  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act.  The 
act  authorizes  the  government  to  award 
long-term,  exclusive  contracts  to  workshops 
in  exchange  for  reliable,  cost-effective  prod- 
ucts or  services. 


ATTITDDE  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  STALUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  won  first-place  honors  in  the 
Idaho  Govermr's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  1986  Ability  Counts  Writ- 
ing Contest 

Angela  Lee  Anderson  of  Pocatello,  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  Highland  High  School,  was  the 
author  of  an  essay  which  was  chosen  as  ttie 
top  entry  in  the  freshman-sophomore  category 
of  the  contest 

Miss  Anderson  was  among  several  Idaho 
young  people  honored  recently  for  their  par- 
ticipatk>n  in  this  yeariy  contest.  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  congratulatkKis  to  Miss  Anderson  for 
the  obvk)us  thought  and  preparatnn  exhibited 
in  her  writing. 

i  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
chjde  her  essay  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Attitude  is  the  Diffirziics 

As  I  entered  the  modest  home,  I  was  im- 
mediately drawn  to  the  vibrant  smile  of  a 
woman  sitting  In  a  chair.  Then,  I  noticed 
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the  encumbering  braces  which  surrounded 
her  Impaired  legs.  My  attention  quickly 
shifted  Iwck  to  her  face  as  she  warmly 
greeted  me.  It  was  evident  from  the  time 
she  welcomed  me  she  was  a  delightful,  posi- 
tive person.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  she 
had  been  confined  to  either  braces  or  a 
wheelchair  for  almost  thirty  years. 

"The  first  thing  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand," she  said,  "is  the  difference  between 
a  disabled  person  and  a  handicapped  person. 
Because  lieing  handicapped  is  all  attitude  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
the  person,  the  attitude  of  his  family,  the 
attitude  of  the  community,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  at  large  that  tells  us  whether 
we  are  handicapped  or  whether  we  are  Just 
limited." 

Kathryn  Lamson  Burt  was  Iwm  In  Ne- 
braska on  Decemlwr  15,  1909.  She  was  a 
busy  wife,  mother  of  two  teenagers,  and  a 
devoted  school  teacher  in  1955  when  she 
was  stricken  with  a  disease  thought  to  have 
l>een  conquered— Polio.  Panic,  dread,  and 
disbelief  were  three  strong  emotions  felt  by 
Kay  Burt  and  her  family  after  the  diagnosis 
of  the  crippling  disease.  As  Kay  laughed, 
"Polio  Just  wasn't  fashionable  by  that 
time."  Kay  was  hospitalized  and  her  family 
began  spending  every  free  moment  at  the 
hospital  with  her.  At  home,  beds  went 
unmade,  there  were  no  planned  meals,  and 
the  laundry  piled  up.  Anger  and  frustration 
t>ecame  constant  companions  to  each  family 
member  as  they  found  their  lives  "turned 
upside  down." 

As  her  family  struggled  to  deal  with  her 
illness  and  her  al»ence  from  home,  Kay  also 
struggled  to  understand  what  had  happened 
to  her  and  how  she  could  recover.  While  in 
great  pain  at  the  hospital,  Kay  received  a 
visit  from  her  Pastor.  She  pleaded,  "Oh 
Father,  if  the  pain  would  Just  let  up."  As  he 
held  her  hands,  he  counseled.  "Oh  Kay, 
don't  pray  for  the  wrong  things.  You  pray 
for  the  strength  to  face  this."  From  that 
moment  her  life  changed.  She  knew  she 
would  have  to  accept  her  limitations  instead 
of  Just  trying  to  tolerate  them. 

Many  problems  faced  the  doctors  with 
Kay's  illness.  One  major  problem  was  that 
an  iron  lung  was  not  available  in  Pocatello, 
or  even  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  "Now,"  Kay 
explained,  "I  am  grateful  for  the  unavaU- 
abllity."  Without  it,  her  lungs  were  forced 
to  work  harder,  and  she  had  to  "do  it  on  her 
own"  rather  than  depending  upon  mechani- 
cal means.  Eventually,  she  was  sent  to  the 
Elks  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Boise.  There, 
she  began  her  pursuit  to  l>ecome  more  inde- 
pendent. She  learned  to  get  in  and  out  of 
her  wheelchair  and  up  and  down  stairs. 

After  being  released  from  the  RehabillU- 
tion  Center,  Kay  was  asked  to  return  to 
teaching.  She  agreed  that  she  would  as  soon 
as  she  accomplished  another  goal.  She 
wanted  to  drive  a  car  again.  Her  husband 
made  physical  adjustments  to  their  vehicle 
and  through  perseverance  Kay  was  able  to 
drive  a  car  with  her  braces  on.  Soon  she  was 
liack  teaching  school.  She  found  that  there 
was  much  competition  among  the  children 
to  help  her  in  and  out  of  her  wheelchair. 

Through  her  experience,  Kay  encoun- 
tered problems  that  affect  many  disabled 
people.  True  to  her  character,  she  decided 
to  "do  something."  In  1980,  she  combined 
forces  with  three  other  women,  one  who 
had  lost  a  leg  due  to  diabetes,  one  confined 
to  a  wheelchair,  and  the  other  a  polio  victim 
like  herself.  They  decided  that  they  should 
work  toward  a  bill  designating  parking  for 
handicapped  people.  They  started  locally. 
and  before  long,  for  the  first  time  in  Poca- 
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teUo,  there  were  handicapped  parking 
spaces  at  the  U.S.  Poet  Office,  banks,  sever- 
al stores,  and  Idaho  SUte  University. 
Through  their  determination,  aooesstble 
restrooms.  wide  doorways,  and  ramps  tuve 
been  added  to  many  local  buildings.  Their 
efforts  have  never  walvered,  and  they  still 
continue  to  make  all  areas  of  the  state  and 
nation  aware  of  House  Bill  292  and  National 
Bill  501  which  concern  accessibility  for  the 
handicapped. 

Kay  has  now  retired  from  her  teaching 
career,  but  she  states,  "I  am  not  going  to 
become  a  vegeUble  and  Just  sit  by."  She  dis- 
ciplines herself  with  regular  exercise,  is  an 
avid  reader,  and  continues  her  education  at 
the  University.  She  continues  to  be  an  opti- 
mist and  draws  from  some  deep  level  of  in- 
spiration. Her  philosophy  is  evident  in  her 
cheerful  sense  of  humor  and  well-being.  She 
quoted  from  a  recent  reading  of  which  the 
author  is  unknown:  "As  a  knot  appears  in 
thread,  so  disappointment  and  sorrow  block 
the  smoothness  of  life.  If  a  few  deft  strokes 
can  untangle  the  skein,  life  continues 
evenly,  but  if  it  cannot  be  corrected  then  it 
must  l>e  quietly  woven  into  the  design.  Thus 
the  finished  piece  can  stiU  l>e  beautiful 
though  not  perfect  as  plaimed." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
GRANT  A  FEDERAL  CHARTER 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMIES 
OF  PRACTICE 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  National  Academies  of  Practice. 

The  National  Academies  of  Practice  will 
serve  as  an  umtxella  organization  wtiose 
membership  will  consist  of  prominent  figures 
in  health  care  fiekJs  such  as  applied  psychoto- 
gy,  dentistry,  medkane,  nursing,  optometry,  os- 
teopathy, podiatry,  social  work,  and  veterinary 
medicine.  One  objective  of  the  organizatton 
will  be  to  honor  persons  who  have  made  sig- 
niffeant  contributkxis  in  these  fieWs.  A  second 
objective  will  be  to  encourage  improvement  in 
the  practk»s  of  these  professions  through  the 
disseminatkxi  of  informatkxi  on  new  tech- 
niques and  procedures.  Finally,  I  feel  that  it 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  as  an  advi- 
sory body  to  (Congress  and  the  executivs 
branch  in  formulating  health  policies.  Such 
guidance  will  be  particularly  valuable  as  it  will 
come  from  the  perspective  of  ttxjse  individ- 
uals who  are  in  the  forefront  of  actually  ad- 
ministering health  servfees. 

This  legislatton  requires  absolutely  no  fund- 
ing from  Congress. 

When  fully  established,  each  of  the  various 
academies  will  be  made  up  of  approximately 
1(X)  health  practitioners  nominated  by  their 
peers. 

A  Federal  charter  for  the  Academies  of 
Practtoe  will  encourage  the  formation  of  a  net- 
work among  the  different  health  fieWs,  from 
which  we.  as  policymakers  in  Washington,  will 
greatly  benefit 
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KNIPLINO 
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CONSUMER  RIGHTS  X7NDER 
SEIGE 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMABTLAlfD 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
homr  a  former  employee  of  the  Beltsville  Ag- 
ricuttural  Research  Center  wfio  will  be  Induct- 
ed as  ttie  first  member  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  Hall  of  Fame  on  Monday,  May 
5,  1966.  Dr.  Edward  F.  Knipting,  the  first  sci- 
entist to  be  so  honored,  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  each  and  every  American  for  his  un- 
precedented work  In  advancing  the  science 
arvj  technok>gy  of  insect  control. 

For  17  years,  Dr.  Knipling  was  in  charge  of 
all  entomological  research  in  ttie  agricultural 
research  servKe,  during  which  time  he  fo- 
cused the  research  efforts  of  that  institution 
into  advarKing  ecologically  sound  and  envi- 
ronmentally safe  methods  of  insect  control. 
Prior  to  1955,  about  80  percent  of  ttie  re- 
search In  insect  control  had  been  focused  on 
broad  spectrum  insectickJes.  Dr.  Knipling  sin- 
glehandedly  redirected  that  focus,  so  that  7 
years  before  the  publk:atHXi  of  Rachel  Car- 
son's "Silent  Spring,"  whk;h  outlined  tfie  terri- 
ble impact  of  InsectkHdes,  at  least  80  percent 
of  ttie  research  effort  was  directed  on  discov- 
ering alternatives  to  insectk:xJes.  The  results 
of  Dr.  Knipling's  efforts  included  the  devetop- 
ment  of  biotognal  controls,  pest  resistent  crop 
varieties,  insect  attractants  and  repellants. 
and  various  other  physical  and  cultural  meth- 
ods. 

Dr.KniplIng  personally  pioneered  the  use  of 
mathematk^al  modeling  technk^ues  to  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  pest 
control  mettiods  and  gukJe  research  on  the 
optimum  mettiod  for  integrating  various  tech- 
nk^ues  to  achieve  desired  results.  He  record- 
ed his  life's  efforts  in  what  has  become  a 
classk:  of  the  entomotogKal  fieM,  entitled, 
"The  Bask:  Principles  of  Insect  Populatren, 
Suppressk>n  and  Management" 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  work  that  is  accomplished 
for  the  good  of  our  Natkxi's  agriculture  at 
Beltsville  Research  Center.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
ttie  quality  of  that  institutkKi  that  it  was  able  to 
attract  arid  retain  a  man,  recognized  by  all  to 
be  the  leader  in  his  field,  from  1 962  to  his  re- 
tirement in  1974.  In  fact  Dr.  Knipling  contin- 
ues to  work  and  contritxite  as  collatx>rator  at 
Beltsville,  folknving  his  retirement  In  additkin 
to  the  ottier  accomplishments  already  named. 
Dr.  Knipling  was  directly  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing several  prestigkMJS  laboratories  at 
Beltsville,  including  the  insect  physrakigy  and 
insect  pattx>k>gy  laboratories. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Knipling  on  his  long  list  of 
impressive  accomplishments  and  for  his  dedi- 
cated servk^e  to  ttie  fiekl  of  agriculture.  Each 
day,  all  of  us  depend  on  a  steady  and  healthy 
food  supply.  Dr.  Knipling's  research  has 
helped  to  make  ttiat  supply  all  the  more 
steady  and  for  that  I  am  sure  that  I  convey  ttie 
gratitude  of  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
House  as  I  rise  to  offer  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations to  Dr.  Knipling  on  his  inductran  into  the 
ARS  Scientifk:  Hall  of  Fame. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JEKSKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  30, 1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  Washington  Post  artKle  de- 
scribing actk>n  by  State  attorneys  general  to 
attempt  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  law  enforcement 
regarding  advertising.  This  vokl  is  the  result  of 
the  relaxed  approach  to  advertising  taken  by 
the  FTC  in  recent  years. 

Ttie  relaxatk>n  in  Federal  law  enforcement 
is  part  of  a  familiar  two-pronged  assault  on 
consumer  rights.  The  second  prong  is  an  at- 
tempt by  special  interests  to  exempt  advertis- 
ing from  the  FTC's  power  to  issue  rules  deal- 
ing with  unfair  advertising.  The  House  is  cur- 
rently in  conference  with  the  Senate  debating 
this  special  interest  exemptx>n.  I  hope  the  arti- 
cle I  am  inserting  will  help  Members  and  the 
publk;  understand  ttie  current  breakdown  in 
consumer  protectran  and  the  need  to  resist 
furttier  eroskxi. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6. 1986] 
States  Step  in  To  Fight  False  Asvertis- 
IHC— Critics  Charge  Federal  Trade  Com- 

MISSIOH   Is   Not   ErrECXIVXLT    RKGULATHfC 

Companies'  Claims 

(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

In  February,  Kraft  Inc.  agreed  to  quit  ad- 
vertising Cheez  Whiz,  which  is  a  blend  of 
cheese  with  other  products,  as  "real 
cheese." 

Earlier,  Coca  Cola.  Seven-Up  and  Pepsi 
agreed  to  stop  ads  that  regulators  said 
misled  consumers  into  t>elleving  that  their 
diet  drinks  contained  only  Nutra-sweet, 
when  in  fact  they  also  contained  saccarin  at 
the  time. 

At  at>out  the  same  time.  Borden  Inc. 
agreed  to  change  Wise  "Lights"  poUto 
chips  to  Wise  "Brlghts"  after  regulators 
complained  that  the  name  might  persuade 
consumers  that  the  chips  were  ligher  In  cal- 
ories, cholesterol  or  sodltui  rather  than  In 
color. 

And  since  last  year,  McDonald's  lias  been 
under  investigation  concerning  whether  the 
company  is  misleading  customers  into  be- 
lieving that  "Chicken  McNuggets"  are  made 
entirely  from  chicken  breasts  and  thighs. 

What  these  actions  have  in  common  is 
that  they  were  the  efforts  of  state  officials, 
not  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  tradi- 
tionally the  nation's  most  aggressive  regula- 
tor of  advertising  practices. 

The  reason,  according  to  consumer  advo- 
cates and  some  state  officials,  is  that  the 
FTC  no  longer  does  what  they  consider  an 
adequate  Job. 

New  York  has  been  at  the  forefront.  The 
state  has  reached  agreements  in  the  past 
several  years  with  national  advertisers, 
which  Include  the  diet  drink  manufacturers, 
Campbell  Soup  and  others,  that  resulted  In 
advertisements  l)€lng  withdrawn  or  altered. 
Similar  activity  is  under  way  in  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Masachusetts  and  Iowa. 

"In  terms  of  consumer  protection  activity, 
a  high  percentage  is  being  brought  in  the 
states,  and  a  high  percentage  of  that  seems 
to  be  in  New  York,"  said  Thomas  J. 
McOrew,  an  attorney  with  Arnold  Si  Porter 
who  specializes  in  advertising  law. 

"In  general,  with  the  whole  deregulatory 
mode,  I  think  the  states  have  stepped  into 


areas  that  they  feel  they  want  to  be  more 
active  In  than  the  federal  government  ia," 
said  Lorraine  Reid,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  In 
charge  of  the  National  Advertising  Division, 
an  Industry  self-regulatory  group  that  also 
watches  claims  by  advertisers.  "I  don't  think 
it's  Just  advertising.  I  think  it's  generally." 

The  decision  by  the  states  to  step  In 
where  federal  agencies  choose  not  to  tread 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  troubling  pheno- 
menom  for  Industries  that  thought  they 
were  in  line  for  relief  from  federal  regula- 
tion and  oversight. 

Advertising  Age,  a  weekly  magazine  that 
covers  the  advertising  Industry,  has  twice 
called  in  editorials  for  PTC  to  be  "active 
enough,  vigilant  enough,  to  arrest  this  dis- 
turbing drift  toward  piecemeal,  crazy-quilt, 
sUte-by-state  regulation  of  national  adver- 
tising." 

Herbert  Baum.  president  of  CampbeU 
USA,  charged  "that  kind  of  situation,  where 
the  states  get  involved,  will  cause  some 
problems  for  advertisers"— such  as  forcing 
them  to  change  advertising  campaigns  on 
television,  radio  or  in  national  magazines  at 
the  liehest  of  a  single  state. 

"I  personally  would  hope  that  the  FTC 
would  be  the  jurisdiction  where  that  would 
be  handled,"  he  said.  "The  question  Is  not 
whether  the  FTC  should  get  back  into  this 
area.  The  question  is  whether  the  states 
tliink  the  FTC  is  vigorous  enough.  The 
states,  who  are  really  responding  to  their 
own  constituents,  have  l)een  more  aggres- 
sive than  the  FTC.  Who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  depends  on  where  you  sit." 

Robert  Abrams,  attorney  general  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  said:  "What  got  us  in  is 
that  the  historic  role  of  the  FTC  was  sud- 
denly altered.  The  burden  and  the  duty  was 
left  to  the  states.  I  don't  think  that's  In  the 
public  Interest.  I  don't  think  that's  good." 

Several  of  the  complaints  to  which  states 
have  responded  have  been  filed  by  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  an 
activist  group  that  forwards  complaints 
filed  with  the  FTC  to  the  sUtes.  The  PTC 
"either  has  turned  down  our  complaints  or 
has  not  acted  at  all,"  said  Bruce  Silverglade, 
legal  director  of  CSPI. 

"It's  a  matter  of  inactivity  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,"  said  Steve  Gardner,  as- 
sistant attorney  general  in  the  consumer 
protection  division  of  the  Texas  attorney 
general's  office.  "It's  understaffed,  under- 
ftmded,  and  under  Reagan  and  not  doing  its 
Job  on  anything— especially  deceptive  adver- 
tising." 

Texas  has  handled  complaints  Involving 
advertising  by  Craft  Cheez  Whiz,  Nabisco 
Easy  Cheese  and  Colgate  Dentagard,  ac- 
cording to  Gardner. 

"In  regard  to  national  companies,  al- 
though there  have  been  efforts  before, 
there  are  more  now  because  of  the  vacuum 
created  when  the  PTC  withdrew  from  previ- 
ous activities,"  said  Herschel  EUcins,  senior 
assistant  attorney  general  in  California. 
Elldns,  who  heads  the  consumer  law  section 
of  the  California  attorney  general's  office, 
said  that  the  office  has  several  major  inves- 
tigations under  way  involving  food  and 
automotive  products. 

However,  some  FTC  officials  and  advertis- 
ing industry  executives  dispute  that  the 
states  are  doing  more  and  that  the  FTC  is 
doing  less.  Several  advertising  Industry 
trade  association  officials  said  they  have 
heard  no  complaints  from  meml>ers  alMUt 
Increased  activity  by  the  states. 

"I  do  not  perceive  a  difference  in  terms  of 
their  activity  today  versus  10  or  13  years 


ago,"  said  Elaine  Relss,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  for  Ogilvy  and 
Mather,  a  major  advertising  agency.  "Per- 
haps they  wish  to  pressure  the  FTC  to  do 
somettiing,"  she  said  of  the  claims  by  state 
officials  that  they  are  more  active.  "Perhv» 
it's  pollticaL" 

The  attorneys  general  in  the  states  that 
Kpveat  to  be  the  most  active  in  regulating 
advertising  claims  are  Democrats. 

Acting  chairman  of  the  FTC  Terry  Cal- 
vani  said  that  he,  too,  has  seen  little  evi- 
dence of  increased  activity  by  the  states.  "It 
doesn't  appear  to  me  to  l>e  earth-shaking," 
be  said.  "It's  just  not  news." 

At  the  FTC,  efforts  are  focusing  on  cases 
where  there  is  direct  consumer  injury— espe- 
cially when  it  results  from  an  overt  attempt 
to  defraud,  not  on  cases  in  which  "the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  American  consumer  is 
an  ignoramus,"  said  Calvanl. 

"The  question  I  ask  myself  is,  is  this  a  rep- 
resentation where  consumers  don't  have 
adequate  Information  to  make  a  determina- 
tion whether  It  is  accurate?"  he  said,  citing 
such  cases  as  promotions  of  thermostat  con- 
trol devices  or  diet  pills. 

Critics  of  the  FTC,  including  some  state 
officials,  said  that  the  types  of  cases  that 
the  FTC  takes  often  Involve  somewhat  lim- 
ited Injuries.  "They're  not  going  after  the 
national  companies.  They're  going  after  the 
easy  hits— the  pieces  of  the  true  cross'  kind 
of  advertisements— not  the  ones  that  effect 
the  millions  and  millions  of  American  con- 
sumers that  the  big  companies  do."  said 
Gardner  in  Texas. 

Richard  Cleland,  an  assistant  attorney 
general  in  Iowa  who  heads  the  office  of  con- 
sumer protection,  said:  "The  FTC  has 
adopted  a  new  view  of  advertising  that  has 
aliandoned  the  older  precedent,  so  we  have 
become  more  concerned  atx>ut  regulating 
advertising  on  the  local  level.  We  feel  we 
need  to  be  more  stringent  than  the  federal 
standard  if  we  are  going  to  protect  our  con- 
sumers. 

"I've  worked  with  enough  consumers  to 
know  that  there's  no  advertising  claim  so 
outrageous  that  some  consumer  won't  be- 
lieve it.  And  the  industry  knows  that  too  or 
they  wouldn't  t>e  making  those  claims." 

"It's  our  perception  that,  except  for  a  few 
specific  areas  such  as  truth-in-lending  dis- 
closure, the  FTC  has  been  much  leas  active 
than  it  used  to  be."  said  Dwlght  Oolann,  an 
assistant  attorney  general  in  Massachusetts. 
"There  certainly  has  not  been  much  adver- 
tising regulation  when  it  comes  to  main- 
stream advertisers."  MassachuaetU  has 
moved  against  national  retailers  for  adver- 
tising clothes  as  marked  down  when  the  gar- 
ments arrived  in  the  the  United  SUtes  with 
tickete  on  which  the  "mark-downs"  were  al- 
ready registered. 

Calvanl  said  the  FTC  has  continued  to 
watch  natlonid  advertising  of  consumer 
products  but  that  it  would  not  pursue  caaes 
brought  in  "the  presmnption  that  the 
American  people  are  incapable  of  making  a 
reasoned  Judgment."  Citing  an  earlier  FTC 
decision  to  pursue  a  case  against  a  manufac- 
turer of  a  hair  dye  advertised  as  "perma- 
nent." he  said,  "I  think  every  consumer 
would  understand  that  means  that  shampoo 
wouldn't  take  it  off."  not  that  a  user's  hair 
would  grow  out  the  color  it  was  dyed. 

Calvanl  said  that  the  FTC  brought  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  actions  in 
the  last  year  of  the  agency  under  former 
chairman  James  C.  Miller  III  as  it  tiad  in 
the  last  year  of  the  tenure  of  earlier  chair- 
man Michael  Pertchuk  and  was  equally 
coounltted  to  pursuing  national  cases. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  think  that  the  agency  is  focusing  Its  re- 
sources better  today  on  those  cases  that  can 
cause  the  most  consumer  Injury,"  said 
Wally  Snyder,  senior  vice  president  for  gov- 
ernment relations  for  the  American  Adver- 
tising Federation.  "What  I'm  seeing  is  an 
active  program  and  one  that  appears  to  l>e 
well  targeted." 

Snyder,  Calvanl  and  others  said  that  vig- 
orous self-regulation  by  the  Industry  Itself 
and  private  litigation  by  competitors  seek- 
ing to  torpedo  the  opposition's  advertising 
claims  tiave  reduced  the  need  for  an  activist 
FTC 

"People  will  argue,  with  some  Justifica- 
tion, that  the  FTC  has  not  been  as  big  or 
all-present  in  looking  at  national  advertising 
as  it  used  to  be,"  said  FTC  Commissioner 
Patricia  Bailey.  "It's  often  not  a  question  of 
the  niunbers  of  cases,  but  a  question  of  the 
heavy-breathing  presence.  It's  not  that 
we're  not  bringing  cases,  but  there's  a  very 
clear  sense  that  we're  not  there,  and  that 
has  an  impact  regardless  of  numl>er8." 

But  from  the  perspective  of  at  least  some 
large  sUtes.  something  different  is  going  on. 

"This  administration  is  unique  in  terms  of 
the  last  80  years,"  said  Abrams  in  New 
York.  "This  administration  has  moved  away 
from  the  traditional  role  of  government." 


THE  CONORE8SWOMAN  AND 
THE  REPORTER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30, 1986 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  to  your  and  my  other  col- 
leagues attentton  an  artnle  that  appears  in 
the  May  1986,  issue  of  Washington  Women 
Magazine.  This  piece,  entitled  "The  Congresa- 
woman  and  the  Reporter"  is  about  Congress- 
woman  LiNDY  BOQGS  and  her  daughter,  Na- 
ttonal  Publk:  Radio  correspondent  Cokie  Rob- 
erts. The  article  pays  tribute  to  both  of  these 
extraordinary  women— their  accomplishments, 
their  leadership,  and  their  wonderful  relatton- 
ship. 
The  article  follows 


The  CoHORisswoMAir  ahd  tbi  Reporter 
(By  Carey  Rol>erta) 

The  two  of  them  are  women  accustomed 
to  being  in  the  public  eye.  They  are  both 
quick  to  laugh.  It  is  hearty,  amused 
langhter,  "We  laugh,"  says  the  daughter, 
"Just  alike." 

On  this  morning,  Cokle  Roberts,  who  is 
the  congressional  correspondent  for  Nation- 
al Public  Radio,  haa  brought  roses  along  to 
drop  off  at  the  Raybum  Building  office  of 
her  mother,  the  Honorable  Corlnne  (Llndy) 
Boggs,  Democratic  Representetlve  from  the 
Second  District  of  Louisiana.  Undy  has 
brought  along  a  dress  she  thinks  Cokle  or 
Cokle's  teenage  daughter  might  enjoy  wear- 
ing. 

There's  to  be  an  Interview  and  Cokie  tucks 
in  her  mother's  blouse  for  the  picture. 
Llndy  li  clearly  the  personage.  She  is  the 
Congresswoman,  Cokle  Roberts  understands 
that 

Mother  and  daughter  see  each  other 
amost  dally.  "I  don't  interview  or  report  on 
my  mother,  which  Is  reaUy  to  her  disadvan- 
tage. But  she  is  well  covered  by  other  re- 
porters. Our  conversations  are  of  ongoing 
personal  things."  Mother  and  daughter  are 
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close.  They  have  grown  even  cloaer  with  the 
years.  "There  was  a  time,"  says  Cokle, 
"when  I  was  a  teenager,  my  friends  would 
t>e  over  and  Momma  would  walk  In  the  room 
and  I  would  say  to  them,  'Don't  talk.  She's 
here'— but  ttiat  was  typical  teenage  stiiff. 
We  have  never  t>een  estranged." 

Cokie  was  bom  into  politics,  the  third 
child  of  Corlnne  and  Hale  Boggs.  He  was 
then  the  represenUtive  from  New  Orleans, 
and  Undy  split  the  year  between  Louisiana 
and  Washington,  running  homes  both 
places,  serving  as  chairperson  for  charity 
and  civic  organizations,  entertaining  prodi- 
giously, being  her  husband's  campaign  coor- 
dinator and  political  partner,  and,  of  course, 
raising  children.  "I  believed  in  Hale,"  re- 
flects Lindy.  "He  was  my  leader.  I  would 
have  worked  for  him  even  If  I  had  not  t>een 
his  wife." 

She  says  of  that  time.  "We  discussed  the 
problem  of  how  much  do  you  involve  the 
family  in  campaigning  .  .  .  considered 
whether  the  children  would  resent  it  .  .  . 
wondered  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
voters.  We  decided  to  involve  them  as  much 
as  they  wanted  to  l>e  involved."  The  chil- 
dren seemed  to  thrive  on  the  events,  on  the 
lengthy  political  discussion  around  the 
Boggs  dining  room  table,  on  spending  half 
their  school  year  In  Washington  and  Iialf  in 
New  Orleans,  "Although. "  says  Cokle.  "we 
didn't  leam  much  long  division."  It  is  the 
kind  of  aside  by  Cokle  that  makes  her 
mother  burst  Into  appreciative  laughter. 

All  three  Boggs  chUdren  would  eventually 
weave  their  lives  around  politics.  Barbara 
Boggs  Sigmund  is  mayor  of  Princeton.  New 
Jersey  and  Tommy  Boggs  Is  an  influential 
lobbyist  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Cokle  remembers  her  mother  as  the 
heartbeat  of  the  family— "Momma"  was 
always  there  emotionally.  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
family  anecdote  they  like  to  tell:  When 
Cokle  was  a  senior  in  high  school,  Llndy  de- 
cided to  get  out  of  her  own  activities  and 
devote  some  very  special  time  to  this  child 
and  her  interests.  After  a  month  or  so. 
Cokle  is  remembered  to  have  said,  "Ma. 
could  you  please  get  to  be  ctialrman  or 
president  of  something?  I  can't  live  up  to 
being  your  project!" 

Ltnd^  Boggs  was  bom  on  a  Louisiana 
sugar  plantation,  an  only  child  In  a  family 
that  Included  close-knit  grandmothers  and 
unmarried  aunu.  "Mama  was  the  only  child 
to  about  eight  peoplel"  Cokle  Jokes  and 
Undy  laughs  with  delight.  The  women  in 
her  family  have  always  been  strong.  "In 
fact,  dominant."  asserts  Llndy,  who  Is  a  firm 
believer  that  women  will  have  much  to  offer 
as  their  number  swell  in  the  political 
arena— particularly  if  they  use,  not  subli- 
mate, their  innate  feminine  skills. 

"When  women  enter  politics  or  take  on 
power  In  the  marketplace,  they  must  bring 
the  womanly  attributes  of  accessibility, 
good  communication  skills,  compassion,  of 
having  an  extra  dimension  to  give,"  she 
says.  "These  are  wonderful  qualities.  If  we 
leave  behind  those  special  characteristics  we 
aren't  adding  anything  new." 

Both  mother  and  daughter  are  professed 
feminists  and  do  not  question  women's  abUl- 
ties  to  run  homes,  raise  families,  and  hold 
reaponsible  positions  outside  the  home.  "Su- 
perwomen?"  reflecU  Cokie.  "There  have 
always  l>een  superwomen.  Superwomen 
were  the  farm  wives  who  raised  six  or  eight 
kids,  made  their  own  candles  and  clothes, 
and  worked  in  the  fields.  Superwomen  were 
the  ones  who  rode  in  covered  wagons  and 
the  ones  who  worked  long  hours  in  factories 
and  shops.  I  think,"  she  continues,  "that 
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today's  women  are  being  a  little  selfish  if 
they  complain.  No,  you  can't  do  everything. 
You  can't  always  squeeze  In  exercise  classes 
and  leisurely  shopping  trips  when  you  are 
working  full-time  and  raising  a  family.  Tou 
make  choices." 

Cokle  is  the  one  who  holds  the  family  par- 
ties and  reunions  at  her  home.  She  and  her 
husttand.  Steven  Roberts,  who  is  chief  con- 
gressional correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  live  with  their  two  teenage  children 
in  the  Boggs'  house  in  Bethesda  where 
Cokie  grew  up.  It  is  a  big,  comfortable, 
white-columned  suburban  house  with  a  spa- 
cious tree-shaded  yard.  Hale  Boggs  was 
known  to  be  an  outstanding  gardener. 
"Now,"  says  Cokle,  "my  husband  has  re- 
planted my  father's  garden." 

She  lives  In  her  mother's  house.  Indeed 
sleeps  with  her  husband  in  the  bed  her 
mother  and  father  slept  In  as  she  was  grow- 
ing up.  It  gives  her  no  inhibitions.  "My 
mother  was  a  role  model  for  me.  I  like 
thinking  I  am  like  her." 

Cokie  remembers  herself  as  being  a  rea- 
sonably imcompllcated  child  of  her  times. 
Perhaps  It  was  the  fact  that  she  was  a  third 
child,  she  says,  but  there  was  never  a  feeling 
of  pressure.  She  wanted  a  good  education 
and  she  planned  to  be  a  wife  and  mother. 
She  graduated  from  Wellesley  College,  class 
of  '64,  and  married  soon  afterward.  "A  big 
wedding  and  garden  reception,"  says  Cokie, 
"for  which  Momma  cooked  all  the  food." 

When  she  moved  to  New  York  with  her 
husband  and  began  loolUng  for  a  Job  in  tele- 
vision and  radio,  she  ran  Into  her  first  sex 
discrimination.  "I  was  told,  'We  don't  hire 
women  for  certain  Jobs,'  which  was,  of 
course.  Illegal;  I  didn't  know  that,  only  that 
it  made  me  angry.  It  turned  me  into  an 
overnight  feminist  even  if  I  wasn't  yet  fa- 
miliar with  the  word."  A  few  years  later, 
when  her  husband  was  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles,  her  career  began  to  take  off.  She 
had  her  own  award-winning  children's  tele- 
vision program  there. 

When  he  moved  again,  this  time  to 
Greece,  Cokle  and  the  two  children  went 
along.  In  1974,  the  Greek-Cyprlot  war  broke 
out  and  CBS  needed  a  reporter,  a  position 
Cokle  was  ready  to  fill.  By  the  time  the 
family  returned  to  America  in  1977,  she  was 
a  seasoned  broadcaster. 

She  does  not  remember  the  Greek  years 
so  much  as  breakthrough  years  for  her 
career,  but  as  a  seasoning  time  for  herself  as 
an  individual.  "Steve  was  gone  from  home  a 
great  deal  and,  much  as  I  hated  that,  I 
found  I  could  cope  very  well  on  my  own." 

Now,  as  the  congressional  correspondent 
for  National  Public  Radio  and  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  MacNeil-Lehrer  Report, 
Cokie  Juggles  career  and  family  life.  It  is  a 
role  she  has  watched  her  mother  play  and 
knows  It  can  be  done  successfully.  "No,  it  is 
not  easy!"  Llndy  emphasizes,  and  Cokle 
agrees.  "Neither  of  us  sleeps  much,  but  we 
are  strong  women  physically.  Our  high 
energy  is  genetic.  We  can  both  go  about 
twenty  hours." 

Lindy  Boggs  lives  now  in  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  Washington  and  maintains  a  family 
home  on  Bourbon  Street  In  New  Orleans. 
She  serves  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, three  subcommittees,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Funllies. 

When  asked  about  her  acknowledged  po- 
litical power,  she  suggests  it  comes  from 
being  "respected  on  a  professional  level  and 
loved  on  a  personal  level."  Cokie  puts  it  an- 
other way:  "Momma  is  the  nicest  person 
anyone  has  ever  met.  She  is  able  to  get 
things  done  in  nonconfrontational  ways." 
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Cokle  has  watched  and  learned  from  her 
mother.  When  Hale  Boggs,  who  was  then 
the  Majority  Leader  in  the  House,  was  lost 
in  a  plane  flight  over  Alaska  in  October, 
1972,  she  saw  her  mother  handle  the  trage- 
dy with  pain  and  grace.  Llndy  Boggs.  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six,  was  chosen  in  a  special  elec- 
tion in  Mareh,  1973  to  fill  her  husband's 
seat  in  Congress  and  is  now  serving  her  sev- 
enth term  in  office. 

"I  know  that  my  mother  thinks  of  my 
father  every  day.  but  she  has  gone  on  to 
make  a  new  place  for  herself,  a  valuable 
place,"  says  Cokle.  "She  has  helped  me 
know  what  to  expect  from  life  and  how  to 
face  it.  When  I  turned  forty.  I  got  a  bit 
antsy  about  where  I  was  professionally  and 
where  I  was  going.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
'Relax.  Do  the  best  you  can.  There  is  a  lot 
of  living  ahead  and  whatever  comes.  Just  be 
ready  for  it." 

If  Lindy  Boggs  and  her  daughter  Cokie 
Roberts  seem  almost  too  admirable,  their 
lifestyles  seamless,  and  if  spending  an  hour 
with  them  over  tiny  cups  of  Louisiana  chico- 
ry coffee  in  Congresswoman  Boggs'  Ray- 
bum  Building  office  reveals  no  fissures  in 
their  relationship  as  mother  and  daughter, 
it  is  because  they  work  at  it.  They  are  tal- 
ented women  who  support  each  other,  be- 
lieve in  each  other's  worth,  depend  on  each 
other.  They  are  also  women  who  know  when 
to  be  reticent  and  how  to  guard  their  pri- 
vate lives.  When  pressed  to  answer  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  issue  on  which  they 
disagreed,  Cokle  answered  at  first  thought- 
fully and  then  with  a  laugh,  "I  really  can't 
think  of  any  Important  one  .  .  .  but  if  I 
could,  I'm  not  sure  I  would  tell  you!" 

They  are  anything  but  reticent  on 
women's  Issues.  "I  think  we  are  in  a  plateau 
period  right  now,"  Cokie,  sajrs.  "A  lot  of 
gains  were  made  and  young  women  are 
reaping  those  benefits,  so  they  don't  see  the 
problems  that  still  exist.  There  is  no  place 
that  is  more  egalitarian  today  than  school, 
but  when  young  women  go  out  into  the 
world  they  will  find  there  is  subtle  discrimi- 
nation and  some  battles  to  be  won." 


THREE  OUTSTANDINO  OHIO 
CITIZENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 
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Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  before  my  colleagues  today  to 
share  with  them  the  achievement  of  three  out- 
starxiing  gentlemen  from  Ohio.  On  April  18, 
1986, 1  was  honored  to  speak  at  the  Nationali- 
ties Service  Awards  Banquet  held  by  the  Cuy- 
ahoga County  Cosmopolitan  Democratic 
League.  The  banquet  was  held  to  honor  Mr. 
Casimir  Bielen,  Mr.  Anttiony  J.  Celebrezze,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Frank  J.  Valenta  for  their  individual 
accomplishments  as  well  as  their  long  histo- 
ries of  community  service. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Democratic  League  of 
Cuyahoga  County  was  established  In  1933 
and  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  dynamk: 
force  in  Ohio  politics  and  community  activities. 
Its  purpose,  as  they  state  it,  is  "to  unite  the 
efforts  of  othnKS  for  effective  politnal  re- 
sults." As  cochairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Council  on  Ethnic-Americans 
it  was  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  address 
this  group  that  has  been  actively  pursuing  po- 
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litical  objectives  for  ethnics  for  ovsr  half  a 
century. 

The  first  gentlentan  honored  was  Mr.  Casi- 
mir Bieten  who  has  an  extraordinary  list  of 
achievements  in  the  name  of  public  service. 
After  getting  his  bachetors  degree  from  West- 
em  Reserve  University  and  his  masters  from 
Kent  State,  Mr.  Bieien  sen/ed  as  a  personnel 
director  in  industry  before  worldng  as  a  school 
principal.  In  the  political  arena  he  has  held  inv 
portant  positions  in  k>cal,  county,  State,  and 
national  offnes.  Beginning  as  a  predrxn  com- 
mitteeman, his  role  irKreased  over  tfie  years 
to  working  for  former  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Vanik  and  Congresswoman  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  Also.  Mr.  Bieien  played  a  signifk»nt 
role  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Democratic  Ethnic  Committee  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  addition  to  his  professkjnal  and  political 
work,  Mr.  Bieien  has  been  exti^emety  active  in 
community  and  ethnk:  affairs.  He  has  received 
Distinguished  Sennce  Awards  from  several  dif- 
ferent orgar)izations  involved  with  everything 
from  education  to  veterans  interests.  He  has 
also  been  the  redpient  of  the  Polish  Journalis- 
tic Award  from  Perspectives,  Inc.  magazine 
and  organized  the  first  annual  "All  Nations 
Festival"  in  1970.  Today,  he  holds  office  in 
the  Pdonia  Foundation  of  Ohio,  the  Cleveland 
Society  and  the  Cleveland  Cultural  Garden 
Federation.  Among  these  and  his  other  duties, 
he  is  happily  married  to  his  wife  of  many 
years,  Valera. 

The  second  genUemen  honored  at  the  ban- 
quet was  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Jr.  Mr. 
CeletKezze's  many  accomplisments  include 
military  servk:e,  political  office  and  working 
with  youth.  Mr.  Celebrezze  graduated  from 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1963  and  served  5 
years  on  active  duty,  earning  the  Navy  Com- 
mendation Medal.  He  has  a  masters  degree 
from  George  Washington  University  and  law 
degree  from  the  Cleveland  State  University 
Law  School.  Mr.  Celet>rezze  served  in  the 
Ohn  Senate  for  a  number  of  years  before 
being  elected  as  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Ohk)  in  1978.  Among  his  many  achievements 
at  tttat  time  was  a  national  award-winning 
Practical  Politics  course  of  stijdy  for  high 
school  students. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Celebrezze  was  elected  attor- 
ney general  of  OhkJ  by  the  largest  margin  of 
victory  in  the  history  of  the  offtee.  Some  of  the 
significant  areas  he  worked  on  while  in  office 
were  hazardous  waste.  antiti\jst  and  health  re- 
lated issues.  He  also  continued  his  interest  in 
young  people  by  developing  a  course  called 
Practical  Law  for  Ohio  high  school  students. 
The  son  of  a  nationally  prominent  politician, 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Jr.,  also  has  his 
own  large  family  including  his  wife  Louisa  and 
their  five  children. 

The  third  honored  gentleman  was  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Valenta  who  has  been  named  one  of  the 
top  100  citizens  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Valenta  was 
raised  and  educated  in  Cleveland  and  sen/ed 
honorably  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  began  work  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  This  employment  began  a 
classic  American  example  of  indlvkJual  suc- 
cess through  hard  work  in  tiie  labor  field.  His 
tirst  elected  office  of  grievance  committeeman 
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was  quickly  foHowed  by  his  election  to  the 
prvsklency  of  the  k>cal.  Uter  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  international  unton  sUff  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  in  District  28 
where  he  worked  as  legislative  representative 
and  educational  coordinator.  Today  he  enjoys 
the  role  of  director  of  district  28. 

Mr.  Valenta  also  has  a  very  lengthy  record 
of  community  service  worth  mentioning.  He 
was  a  vk»  presklent  and  labor  chairman  of 
the  United  Torch,  board  member  of  ttie  Red 
Cross.  Urban  League,  Nationality  Servtees. 
Cuyahoga  City  Council,  and  Kaiser  Community 
Health  Foundation,  to  name  a  few.  Mr.  Va- 
lenta and  his  family  reskle  just  outsMe  of 
Cleveland. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Casimir  Bieien,  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Frank  J.  Valenta  as 
well  as  tt>e  Cosmopolitan  Democratic  League 
of  Cuyahoga  County  before  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers in  Coiigress. 
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Re-Animation  of  the  Physically  ChaUenged. 
and  raise  money  for  the  center. 

They  have  survived  a  lightning  icare. 
They  have  narrowly  escaped  a  70  mph  colli- 
sion that  could  have  wiped  them  out  and 
Olympic  downhill  champion  Bill  Johnson 
with  them,  when  a  doctor  working  the  event 
wandered  into  their  path. 

After  more  than  16  hours  on  ikls.  Mill 
looks  fresh  enough  to  keep  going.  "I  could 
see  doing  200,000  (feet),"  Mill  says,  "but  I 
feel  dumb  enough  doing  what  we  Just  did." 

Five  more  former  ski  racers  will  tally  160 
runs.  It  is  3:10  a.m.  when  Pepl  Stiegler,  the 
last  RUin  on  the  course,  finishes.  Stiegler 
skied  for  Austria  in  the  'OOs. 

"If  you're  not  strong  and  kicking,"  the  48- 
year-old  Stiegler  says,  "you're  no  good." 

Stiegler  and  the  others  have  done  this  for 
a  good  man  who  is  not  strong  and  kicking. 
They  have  done  this  for  a  man  they  know  is 
slowly  dying  of  multiple  sclerosis. 


FORMER  SKI  RACER,  STRICKEN 
WITH  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 
INSPIRES  OTHERS  TO  CHAL- 
LENGE THEMSELVES 

HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jimmy  Heuga  was 
at  the  height  of  his  career  as  a  ski  racer  when 
he  was  diagnosed  as  having  multiple  sclero- 
sis. He  had  just  won  the  bronze  medal  for  the 
slatom  in  the  1964  Olympics.  Rather  than  give 
into  the  disease,  he  set  about  developing  a 
comprehensive  program  of  cardiovascular  en- 
durance to  sti'engtiien  MS  victims  and  give 
them  the  energy  and  motivation  to  live.  He 
founded  the  Jimmie  Heuga  Center  for  the  Re- 
Animation  of  the  Physteally  Challenged,  and 
set  about  raising  money  to  spread  his  philoso- 
phy to  other  vkrlims  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

In  earty  April  of  this  year,  Heuga  organized 
an  international  ski  "express"  at  Vail  Mountain 
in  Cotorado.  Twenty  of  his  colleagues,  includ- 
ing former  U.S.  Ski  Team  members  Andy  Mill 
of  Aspen  and  Phil  Mahre,  broke  wortd  records 
by  skiing  2M  million  vertical  feet  in  less  than 
19  hours.  The  effort  raised  more  than 
$700,000  for  the  Vail-based  Jimmie  Heuga 

The  folk>wing  articles  illustrate  the  commit- 
ment and  dedteation  of  a  tnje  athlete  and 
gives  hope  and  inspiration  to  the  many  victims 
of  multiple  sclerosis: 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Apr.  18. 
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Skiers  8r  Record  roR  JnociB  Heooa 

OROI7F  REACHES  1  mLUOR  FEET  IE  BVEMT  AT 
VAIL 

(By  John  Meyer) 
Vail.— It  is  Just  past  2  a.m.  Saturday  on 
the  summit  of  VaU  Mountain.  Former  U.S. 
Ski  Team  members  Andy  Mill  of  Aspen  iuid 
Phil  Mahre  have  reached  their  goal  in  the 
Jimmie  Heuga  Express.  Each  of  them  has 
skied  ISO  runs  on  Ramsbom  trail  since  8:16 
Friday  momlng-165.150  vertical  feet  of 
■kllng  apiece— to  share  a  world  record.  They 
have  done  this  to  draw  "international"  at- 
tention to  the  Jimmie  Heuga  Center  for  the 


Jimmie  Heuga  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career  as  a  ski  racer  in  1968  when  he  was  di- 
agnosed as  having  multiple  sclerosis.  He  was 
advised  to  give  in  to  the  disease,  to  live  a 
quiet  life  until  the  end. 

"Like  many  people."  Heuga  says,  "I  fol- 
lowed that  advice.  And  I  began  to  have  leas 
energy,  feel  unhealthy  and  unmotivated.  I 
deteriorated  physically  and  mentaUy." 

Heuga  had  a  better  idea.  He  developed  a 
program  of  cardiovascular  endurance, 
stretching  and  strengthening  exercises  for 
MS  victims,  and  founded  the  Jimmie  Heuga 
Center  to  spread  his  philosphy.  The  medical 
community,  at  first,  was  dubious.  Vail  Asso- 
ciates owner  George  OUlett  says  that  U 
changing.  ^^    , 

"People."  OUlett  says,  "are  suddenly  ac- 
knowledging the  genius  of  Jimmie  Heuga." 

Heuga's  friends  worry  that  he  pushes  htm- 
seU  too  hard.  Phil  Mahre  says  Heuga  knows 
he  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  time,  that  the  dis- 
ease eventually  will  klU  him.  so  he's  trying 
to  do  as  much  as  he  can  for  MS  victims  with 
the  time  he  has  left.  That  U  why  Mahre. 
Andy  Mill  and  10  other  former  ski  racers 
came  to  Vail  for  the  Jimmie  Heuga  Express. 
They  would  attempt  to  ski  2  million  verUcal 
feet,  sa  a  group,  raising  money  through 
pledges  for  the  Heuga  Center.  About  20  VaU 
locals  skied  with  them  for  part  of  the  day. 
The  racers  skied  downhUl  style,  in  a  tuck. 
relenUessly  letting  their  skis  run.  The  scene 
at  the  lift  loading  area  was  sometimes  comi- 
cal, with  racers  rushing  to  catch  the  lift 
with  no  wasted  time.  MUl.  Mahre  snd 
Aspen's  Mark  Tache  were  racing  each  other 
trying  to  break  6  minutes  for  a  "lap"— lift 
ride  and  downhlU  run. 

Susy  Chaffee  did  her  laps  in  something 
more  than  6  minutes  each.  The  former 
Olympian  skied  with  6-toot  ribbons  steam- 
ing from  her  shocking  pink  ski  suit.  "A  UtUe 
comic  relief."  she  said.  At  lunch,  Chaffee 
wrapped  her  ribbons  around  Heuga's  neck 
whUe  they  had  their  picture  made. 

Chaffee  was  under  doctor's  orders  to  ski 
only  a  few  runs,  because  she  blew  out  a  knee 
last  year.  She  skied  only  eight  runs,  but  she 
pitched  In  where  she  could,  msssaglng 
shoulders  dtirlng  a  lunch  break. 

WhUe  Chaffee  played  the  masseuse. 
Heuga  talked  about  his  phUosophy.  "It  used 
to  be.  If  you  had  a  disease,  you  were  sick, ' 
said  Heuga.  who  walked  with  the  aid  of  ski 
poles.  "I  have  mulUple  sclerosis,  but  I'm 
healthy.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  atUtude.  There 
are  86  mUllon  physlcaUy  chaUenged  people 
In  this  country.  These  people  Just  feel  fatal- 
istic about  their  circumstances." 
That  U  what  Heuga  is  trying  to  change. 
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"jtmmle's  Just  such  an  inspiration  to  us 
aU."  Kristin  Cooper  said  during  the  lunch 
break.  "All  of  us  are  happy  to  be  out  here, 
working  for  him.  It's  such  a  great  cause." 

The  ski  racers  passed  1  mUUon  vertical 
feet  shorUy  after  lunch.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, storm  clouds  gathered  over  the  moun- 
tain, which  led  to  what  came  to  be  called 
""the  lightning  break." 

Several  skiers  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  say  lightning  had  struck  a  lift 
tower  WhUe  they  were  riding  the  Uft.  "Right 
when  I  thought  the  day  could  get  boring  a 
Uttle  bit.  zapl"  said  Hank  Kashiwa. 

VaU's  Susie  Corrock.  who  is  SVt  months 
pregnant  headed  for  the  safety  of  the  ski 
patrol  cabin  ss  soon  as  it  happened.  "I  de- 
cided the  baby  didn't  lUce  lightning."  she 
said. 

Corrock  won  a  bronse  medal  in  the  down- 
hUl at  the  1972  Olympics.  She  would  cover 
90.262  vertical  feet  on  the  day.  skiing  82 
runs,  but  thought  her  runs  should  count 
double  because  of  the  baby  she  is  carrying. 
"We  were  told  that  we'd  bum  11.000  calorics 
In  16  hoius."  Corrock  said  during  the  light- 
ning break,  adding  with  a  Uugh.  "Andy  MUl 
told  me  this  morning  that  by  the  end  of  the 
ds^.  my  baby  would  be  gone." 

Before  long,  there  were  about  S  Inches  of 
fresh  powder,  which  added  18  seconds  to  lap 
times  for  Mahre  snd  MUl  when  skUng  re- 
sumed. Soon  It  was  dark,  and  the  racers 
were  skiing  beneath  portable  UghU.  Shortly 
after  8  p.m.  the  20  racers  reached  their  goal 
of  2  mUlion  vertical  feet.  But  several  weren't 
satisfied. 

Karen  Lancaster  and  Cindy  Nelson  each 
wanted  to  reach  100.000  vertical  feet  (91 
runs).  BUI  Kldd  wanted  to  make  it  an  even 
100  runs  for  the  day  (110.100  vertical  feet). 
Kaahlwa  didn't  stop  untU  he'd  skied  08  runs. 
Mahre,  MIU  and  five  others  wanted  to  ski 
160  runs,  16S.160  vertical  feet,  which  they 
knew  would  take  them  weU  past  midnight 
They  wanted  to  shatter  the  world  record  of 
164.000  feet  set  by  a  Frenchman  whose 
name  nobody  knew.  OUlett  promised  VaU's 
support,  if  the  seven  dlehards  were  cleared 
by  the  medical  staff. 

"If  you're  Interested  In  going  for  the 
world  record."  OUlett  announced,  ""the  doc- 
tors would  Uke  to  spend  some  time  with 
you." 

"Are  we  talking  psychiatrist.?"  Klki  Cutter 
caUedout.  ^  ^ 

Not  long  after  that,  three  skiers  had  a 
near-tragic  encounter  with  Dr.  Bruce 
Becker  of  Eugene.  Ore. 

Mahre.  MUl  and  BUI  Johnson,  who 
showed  up  to  ski  a  few  runs  after  dark,  were 
drafting  on  the  fastest  part  of  the  course 
when  Becker  suddenly  appeared  in  their 
path. 

""We  were  going  70  mph,  no  further  than  a 
foot  apart,"  said  MUl,  who  was  America's 
best  downhUler  a  few  yean  ago.  'All  of  a 
sudden,  the  guy  was  In  front  of  us.  PhU 
Jimiped  to  the  right.  Johnson  went  right 
over  the  front  of  the  guy's  skis  and  I  went 
to  the  left.  It  could  have  been  a  catastro- 
phe." 

Becker  knew  he'd  come  awfuUy  close  to 
being  dead,  not  to  mention  aU  8  racers. 

At  1  a.m.,  the  ski  patrolmen  concluded  a 
card  game  snd  went  outside  to  cheer  on  the 
remaining  skiers-Mahre.  MUl.  Jan  E.  Helen 
of  Norway,  Austrlans  Hansl  Hlnterseer  and 
Pepl  Stiegler,  Oeorge  Maudult  of  France 
and  former  U.S.  Ski  Team  member  Steve 
Lathrop— WhUe  Bruce  Springsteen  music 
blared  from  speakers  in  the  cold  night  air. 
MUl  and  Mahre  finished  first,  shorUy  after 
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2  ajn..  followed  by  Helen.  Lathrop.  Hinter- 
aeer.  Maudtiit  and  Stiegler. 

Finally,  18  hours  after  It  had  begun,  the 
Jinunle  Heuga  Express  was  over.  The  total 
for  the  day  was  2.501.472  vertical  feet  skied 
by  21  racers,  and  roughly  two  dozen  sore 
knees.  Each  of  the  seven  diehards  had 
eclipsed  the  world  record  by  11.000  feet. 

A  Oat  op  Magic,  ahs  Fukndsrip 
(By  CharUe  Meyers) 

Vail.— "Yon  con  do  magia 

"You  can  do  anything  that  you  desire. " 

The  band  America  sang  these  words  on 
Saturday  night  for  Jimmie  Heuga.  perhaps 
the  purest  profile  of  courage  the  ski  sport 
ever  has  luiown. 

A  few  hours  earlier,  20  of  his  old  racing 
(Mends  had  performed  a  serenade  of  their 
own  at  the  Jimmie  Heuga  Express  on  Vail 
Mountain.  By  skiing  2.491,878  vertical  feet 
in  a  mind-numbing  marathon  which,  for 
some,  lasted  19  hours,  they  formed  a  human 
centerpiece  for  a  fund-raising  effort  which 
will  total  upwards  of  (700,000. 

The  beneficiary  will  be  the  VaU-based 
Jimmie  Heuga  Center  for  the  Reanimation 
of  the  Physically  Challenged,  established 
four  years  ago  as  a  veiilcle  for  exporting 
Heuga's  battle  against  multiple  sclerosis. 

After  winning  the  bronze  medal  for  slalom 
in  the  1904  Olympics.  Heuga  was  struck  by 
the  disease  nearly  16  years  ago.  Contrary  to 
conventional  medical  wisdom,  he  fought  the 
disease  with  an  exercise  regimen.  Now  he 
helps  others  who  suffer  from  a  variety  of 
crippling  disorders. 

He  h€is  provided  a  different,  but  no  less 
powerful,  tonic  for  his  old  friends,  for  whom 
he  has  become  both  a  nostalgic  focus  and  a 
source  of  personal  encouragement. 

"The  word  inspiration  somehow  seems 
shallow  to  describe  what  1  receive  from 
him."  said  BUI  Kidd,  the  teammate  who  won 
the  silver  medal  that  February  day  in  Inns- 
bruck. "I  can  never  know  what  I'd  do  if 
faced  with  the  daily  chaUenges  which  he 
handles  so  gracefully." 

When  Kidd  discovered  some  years  ago 
that  Heuga  habitually  takes  a  cold  shower, 
he  began  doing  the  same,  his  own  way  of 
keeping  a  daily  faith. 

Hank  Kashiwa,  who  raced  with  Heuga  in 
the  late  "OOs.  takes  the  thought  a  step  far- 
ther. "What  Jimmy  does  by  example  is 
teach  the  rest  of  us  how  to  live.  When  he  in- 
sists that  right  now  is  the  good  old  days, 
there's  a  message  for  everyone. 

"I'd  say  that  we  have  flocked  here  to 
assist  a  wounded  comrade,  but  Jimmie 
doesn't  think  of  himself  that  way." 

Klkl  Cutter,  another  contemporary,  puts 
it  simply  enough.  "He  has  given  me  so  much 
inspiration  that  the  least  I  can  do  is  come 
out  and  slU  my  buns  off  for  a  day." 

It  was  with  this  outpouring  of  spirit  that 
they  gathered— from  49-year-old  Pepi 
Stiegler,  the  Austrian  who  won  the  Inns- 
bruck gold,  to  expectant  mother  Susie  Cor- 
rock  Luby.  They  laughed  outrageously,  told 
stories  which  shrunk  all  those  years,  ig- 
nored an  electrical  storm,  and  skied  at  a 
frenzied  pace. 

They  blazed  down  the  l.lOl-vertlcal-foot 
Ramshom  run  in  a  minute  or  less,  skating 
and  tucking  furiously,  leaping  on  and  off 
the  chalrlift. 

When  it  was  over,  seven  of  them  had  set  a 
world  record  for  165,150  vertical  feet  in  a  24- 
hour  period. 

"If  setting  records  had  been  the  aim,  I 
would  have  gotten  well-conditioned  ath- 
letes," Heuga  said  at  the  beginning.  "This  is 
the  over-the-hill  gang." 
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There  were  those  old  urges  to  once  again 
ski  like  the  wind,  a  longing  which  was  the 
gut  reason  the  Express  came  to  be.  It 
sprung  from  the  mind— and  spirit— of  Jan 
Helen,  a  39-year-old  Denver  stockbroker  and 
former  member  of  the  Norwegian  team. 

"I  was  looking  out  my  window  one  day 
thinking  that  I  was  reaching  the  Oerltol 
age.  wondering  what  I  could  do  to  get  back 
in  shape,"  he  related.  "I  caUed  a  couple  of 
Norwegian  friends  and  suggested  we  try  to 
set  a  world  vertical  record.  I  was  going  to 
call  it  the  Viking  Express. 

"Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  very 
vain,  that  we  should  do  it  for  some  good 
cause.  I  approached  Jimmie  and  here  we 
are." 

The  event  was  nm  successfully  in  Alaska  a 
year  ago,  then  moved  to  Vail  for  better 
weather  and  exposure. 

It  also  has  brought  more  money,  twice  as 
much  as  a  year  ago.  The  contributors  have 
been  corporations,  representatives  of  the  ski 
industry,  VaU  townspeople  who  have  come 
to  love  the  man  who  has  lived  among  them 
these  last  five  years  and,  ah,  yes,  even  the 
press,  in  an  outpouring  perhaps  even  rarer 
than  a  skiing  record,  a  group  of  Journalists 
weighed  in  more  than  $5,000  to  the  cause. 

In  the  end,  it  became  a  love-in  on  skis,  an 
experience  which  touched  everyone  at  it. 

"I  have  been  twice  blessed,"  said  Heuga. 
the  man  who  made  the  magic.  "I  have  the 
money  for  the  center's  work  and  I  have  all 
this  friendship." 


OXJT  OP  AFRICA 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  30.  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dal(ota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  good  news  out  of  Africa  is  that  the  U.N.'s 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  forecasts  a 
record  output  of  cereals  In  1985-86  for  the  45 
nations  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  As  a  result, 
food  aid  requirements  this  year  will  equal  only 
one-half  of  that  for  last  year. 

Similarly,  World  Bank  President  A.W.  Clau- 
sen reports  significant  progress  among  African 
nations  to  tackle  their  fundamental  economic 
and  agricultural  problems.  He  notes,  for  exam- 
ple, ttiat  more  and  more  African  nations  have 
implemented  far-reaching  economic  reforms. 
In  other  words,  Africans  are  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  food  production.  Donors  need 
to  heed  this  in  their  own  planning  for  a  genu- 
ine "Compact  for  African  Devetopment" 

But  there  still  is  plenty  of  bad  news  from 
Africa.  Six  nations  still  require  exceptional 
food  aid,  according  to  FAO.  In  still  other  coun- 
tries, help  is  needed  for  acquiring  exportable 
surpluses  from  the  record  harvests  and  for  re- 
distributing internally  the  local  surplus  food.  As 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port appropriate  efforts  to  meet  the  continuing 
food  emergency  in  the  Sahel. 

Moreover,  I  would  call  on  President  Reagan 
to  make  African  development  a  top  priority  for 
the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  and  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Africa.  While  many  African 
nations  have  undertaken  the  reforms  donor 
natksns  have  recommended,  many  donors 
have  reneged  on  promises  to  cushion  the 
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shocks  of  reform  and  to  channel  new  re- 
sources into  long-term  devetopment 

In  this  regard,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  following  artk^ie:  "Don't  Forget 
Africa" 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28. 1M6] 
OoH'T  FoRGR  Africa 

(By  A.W.  Clausen) 

'  The  Tokyo  economic  summit's  agenda  will 
|»e  crowded.  Trade,  currency  and  oil  issues 
Will  be  prominent  as  President  Reagan  con- 
fers with  the  leaders  of  Britain,  Canada, 
Oermany,  Italy  and  Japan.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  summit  will  respond  to 
public  concern,  dramaticaUy  illustrated  by 
last  year's  Uve  Aid  concerts,  and  addressed 
the  critical  issues  confronting  Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

As  they  do  so,  they  will  note  that  there 
has  been  progress  in  numerous  African  na- 
tions to  directly  address  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  region's  difficulties.  There  has 
been  progress,  at  last,  to  provide  some  hope 
to  millions  of  Africans  who  confront  malnu- 
trition and  who  have  seen  the  region's  living 
standards  drop.  The  Tokyo  summit  partners 
can  act  to  assist  Africans  to  sustain  the  pro- 
ductive reforming  strategies  that  are  now 
proving  their  worth. 

An  increasing  number  of  African  countries 
have  undertaken  far-reaching  economic  re- 
forms designed  to  ensure  more  productive 
and  efficient  use  of  resources  and  revive  the 
momentum  of  development.  Many  measures 
seek  to  reduce  govertunental  intervention, 
stimulate  private  enterprise  and  encourage 
savings  for  productive  Investment  purposes. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  sector  for  reform 
action.  Major  changes  in  policy  are  taking 
place  to  provide  farmers  with  meaningful 
incentives  to  increase  output  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Ghana,  Togo,  Ivory  Coast.  Benin. 
Tanzania,  Zambia  and  Mali.  On  Zambia's 
markets,  55  percent  more  maize  was  avail- 
able in  1984-85  than  in  the  previous  year,  so 
almost  meeting  the  country's  needs  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade;  then  Ghana  has 
boosted  cocoa  output  by  25  percent  and 
Togo  has  doubled  it  cotton  production. 

And  then  reform  programs  have  directly 
attacked  public-sector  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy. Governmental  employment  is  l>eing 
curbed,  productivity  in  stete  enterprises  is 
being  given  new  priority  and  encourage- 
ment. For  example,  Ghana  and  Mall  have 
respectively  reduced  public  sector  operating 
losses  by  over  80  percent  and  over  50  per- 
cent in  recent  years.  Reform  programs  for 
public  enterprises  are  now  under  way  in 
some  20  low-Income  African  countries. 

But  such  positive  strides  are  no  more  than 
a  productive  start  in  a  region  that  is  still 
poorer  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Cur- 
rent reform  efforts  must  be  seen  in  perspec- 
tive for  a  region  confronting  an  array  of 
long-term,  complex,  development  plagues: 
the  fastest  population  growth  rates  are  evi- 
dent here;  child  mortality  rates  are  high; 
health  care  facilities  are  inadequate:  educa- 
tional programs  are  weak;  urban  poverty 
problems  are  mounting;  and  deforestation 
difficulties  abound. 

Today's  reform  efforts  can  offer  hope  to 
millions  of  the  world's  poorest  people  if 
they  are  sustained.  But  the  poorest  nations 
cannot  sustain  such  programs  from  their  do- 
mestic resources  alone— they  need  external 
assistance.  Most  of  these  countries  shoulder 
heavy  foreign  debt  burdens,  while  urgently 
needing  cash  to  finance  imports  of  goods 
and  services  vital  to  economic  stabilization 
and  growth  efforts. 
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The  International  community  has  re- 
sponded to  low-income  Africa's  problems. 
The  scale  of  general-public  support  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  directly  in- 
volved in  development.  But  the  harsh  fact  la 
that  In  real  terms  the  net  overall  reaource 
flows  to  8ul>-8abaran  Africa  In  this  decade 
have  barely  increased,  while  the  region's  dif- 
ficulties have  multiplied.  There  is  now  an 
external  funding  shortfall  to  this  region  of 
the  glol>e  of  about  $2.5  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  few  years.  This  is  a  funding  gap  that 
must  lie  bridged. 

The  new  strategies  that  African  govern- 
ments are  taking  and  the  progress  that  is  so 
widely  and  swiftly  being  registered  under- 
score the  fact  that  bridging  the  financing 
gap  amounts  to  a  worthwhile  investment. 
Many  International  organizations,  notably 
the  International  Development  Association, 
whose  future  fimdlng  is  now  under  negotia- 
tion, have  worked  most  closely  with  African 
governments  to  design  and  support  new 
policy  approaches  that  can  bring  decent 
lives  to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  But  the 
degree  to  which  IDA  and  other  agencies  can 
make  a  critical  difference  depends  largely 
upon  the  decisions  taken  by  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nations.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
simimit  leaders  remember  Africa. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  34 1ST  AT 
MALMSTROM 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MOIfTAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  offer  to  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishments  and  dedk»tion  of  the  341st 
Security  Polk^e  Group  at  Malmstrom  AFB  in 
Great  Falls.  MT. 

The  whole  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  starts  with 
basics.  Basic  American  values  and  a  group  of 
young  Americans  who  live  and  breathe  thiose 
vakjes  every  day.  They  do  so  without  reward 
or  fanfare,  and  without  ever  asking  the  ques- 
tton,  "What's  in  It  for  me?"  Hard  to  believe  in 
a  modem  sodety  of  incredible  sophistication 
and  complex  relationships  that  some  say  is 
ruled  by  dollars  and  special  interests?  This 
group  exists  in  Montana.  They're  the  men  and 
women  of  the  341st  Security  Polk:y  Group, 
part  of  the  341st  Strategk:  Missile  Wing  sta- 
ttoned  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  just  out- 
skle  Great  Falls. 

These  airmen  have  taken  to  heart  some 
words  found  in  the  preamble  to  our  Constltu- 
tton.  I'm  talking  about  words  ".  .  .  promote 
the  general  welfare  .  .  ."  In  their  selfless 
service  have  taken  care  of  many  of  Montana's 
less  fortunate,  and  contributed  much  time  and 
considerable  money  to  numerous  community 
activities.  They  dkj  all  this  while  provkjing  ex- 
ceptional protectton  to  20  percent  of  our  Nn- 
tton's  strategk:  missile  fleet  and  training  for 
military  contingencies  anywhere  in  the  workj.  I 
know  you're  interested  in  details.  Let  me  start 
with  their  community  service. 

They  cared  enough  to  give  over  570  pints 
of  btood  to  the  American  Red  Cross  during 
the  past  16  months— more  than  any  other 
agency,  military  or  civilian  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. They  cared  enough  to  contribute  more 
than  $40,000  to  the  Unitad  Way— an  incredi- 
ble amount  whan  you  rarnember  that  the  vast 
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ma)ority  of  their  members  are  newly  enlisted. 
They  felt  deeply  about  the  handtoapped  In 
Great  Falls,  and  sponsored  or  assisted  in  Ave 
special  Olympic  activities.  They  provkled  vol- 
unteers to  help  Easter  Seals  and  Muscular 
Distrophy  telethons;  they  gave  food  and  ctoth- 
ing  to  families  who  lost  their  homes  in  spring 
floods.  Over  20  of  them  are  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters;  many  others  are  volunteers  in  the 
local  Crisis  Actton  Center.  They  cut  hundreds 
of  Christmas  trees  and  collected  hundreds  of 
toys— all  for  underprivileged  families  In  the 
tocal  community  who,  Incidently,  had  no  mili- 
tary affiliation.  They  shoveled  snow  off  the 
walkways  of  a  Great  Falls  rest  home— and 
shoveled,  and  shoveled.  They  routinely  volun- 
teered as  coaches,  timekeepers,  referees,  um- 
pires and  just  good  old  manual  labor  for  the 
public  school  system  athletic  programs.  And, 
on  the  seventh  day  they  rested— as  Sunday 
School  teachers  and  choir  members  In  local 
churches. 

But  don't  be  misled.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  the  341st  Security  Polk:e  Group 
never  forgot  their  primary  role  or  abrogated 
their  duty  to  ".  .  .  provkle  for  the  common  de- 
fense." They  are  the  finest  ground  fighting 
force  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Almost  400  of 
them  are  committed  to  the  dual  role  of  pro- 
tecting our  ICBM  assets  and  participating  in 
conventional  contingency  war  plans;  almost 
600  more  respond  to  tost  children,  stray  dogs, 
security  situattons  affecting  our  Minuteman 
missiles  spread  over  23,000  square  miles,  and 
stand  prepared  to  defend  against  the  growing 
terrorist  threat.  They  do  this  better  than  any 
other  security  polk:e  unit  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
During  1985,  they  broke  all  records  In  Inspec- 
tions by  the  Strategk:  Air  Command  [SAC], 
the  General  AcciHinting  Office  and  other  mili- 
tary agencies.  They  won  the  SAC  "Combat 
Competltton",  and  were  named  the  "Best  Se- 
curity PoUce  Group  In  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand for  1965." 

We  expect  and  demand  our  military  force  to 
pertorm  its  primary  duty— to  "provkle  for  the 
common  defense."  That's  the  most  basic  role 
of  the  military  unit.  However,  we  setoom  K 
ever  expect  that  same  military  unit  to  voluntar- 
ily serve  the  common  good  by  "promoting  the 
general  welfare"  In  service  to  the  community. 
We  have  seen  just  that  from  the  341st  Securi- 
ty Police  Group  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
MT.  Now  they  are  competing  for  the  title  of 
"Best  in  Air  Force"  and  I  speak  for  all  my 
fellow  Montanans  in  saluting  them  and  wish- 
ing them  wall. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OEOROE  B. 
OODDARD 
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bonds  of  Ignorance.  He  also  fought  for  the 
human  spirtt.  By  his  sunny  dtapoaMon  and 
mastery  of  wit  and  cajolery,  he  brought  every* 
one  he  met  a  renewed  zest  for  life  and  the 
courage  to  meet  Ks  adverslttes.  For  the  past 
year,  he  has  waged  a  private  battle  agiirist 
the  dread  miatoma  bone  carwer  to  which  he 
finally  succumbed. 

George's  passton  was  sailing.  He  owrted  a 
sailboat  on  which  he  and  his  wife  Nancy,  also 
a  professor  at  Hampshire  CoHega,  Amherst, 
would  ejqplore  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  constantly 
pitting  their  strength  against  the  unknown.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  recommending  their  son, 
DavM  R.  Bird,  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acade* 
my  from  which  he  will  shortly  graduate  to  oorv 
tinue  George's  fight. 

In  the  unknown  and  unchartered  seas 
before  George,  may  he  have  a  fair  wind  and 
following  sea.  I  submit  his  obituary  to  the 
American  public  as  a  memorial  tribute.  He  wW 
be  missed. 

George  Benjamin  Ooddard,  S7,  of  S90 
Stebblns  Street,  Belchertown,  Massachu- 
setts, a  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  died  March  15. 
1980  in  the  CoUey  Dickinson  Hospital. 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Ooddard  was  bom  in  Needham.  MA 
on  August  28,  1928.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Harold  L.  and  Frances  M.  (Towle)  Ood- 
dard. Dr.  Ooddard  received  his  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  He  had 
been  teaching  at  the  University  since  19SS 
and  previously  taught  for  a  short  time  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  served 
with  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  September  5,  1948  through  September 
S,  1949. 

Dr.  Ooddard  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Flower  Growers  Association,  Inter- 
national Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (Bethesda 
Lodge  #80),  and  the  Springfield  Power 
Squadron.  He  was  an  avid  sailor.  He  had 
been  an  Eagle  Soout  and  coached  teams  In 
the  Amherst  Little  League  and  Babe  Ruth 
League. 

Dr.  Ooddard  was  the  husband  of  Nancy  L. 
(Thornton)  Ooddard  and  the  father  of  Dora 
J.  Brace  of  Amherst,  MA,  Russell  H.  Ood- 
dard of  Austin,  TX.  Nancy  B.  Ooddard  of 
Amherst.  MA,  Rebecca  8.  FiU  of  Dunbar. 
WV,  Annette  M.  Landers  of  Point  Pleasant. 
WV,  Connie  R.  Boggs  of  HUllard.  OH,  and 
David  R.  Bird,  Cadet  2/C.  United  SUtes 
Coast  Ouard  Academy,  New  London,  CT.  In 
addition  he  leaves  S  grandchildren. 

In  keeping  with  Dr.  Ooddard's  wishes,  the 
family  had  his  t>ody  cremated  followed  by  a 
ceremony  spreading  his  ashes  over  the 
waters  of  an  outgoing  tide  on  Buasard's  Bay 
off  the  coast  of  MaasachusetU.  The  famUy 
encourages  donations  in  his  memory,  to  the 
Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute,  44  Blnney 
Street.  Boston,  MA  02156. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACmiSKTTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPUSBfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1988 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  God  claimed  a  constituent  of  mine  as 
one  Of  his  own.  His  name  was  George  B. 
Goddard,  and  he  lived  in  Belchertown,  MA. 

George  was  a  fighter  for  freedom,  not  a 
freedom  fighter.  For  the  put  30  years,  he 
fought  as  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  release  his  students  from  the 


DISABLED  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 

OPXBAKO 

IN  TKi  BOUSE  or  untEsonATivn 

Wednesday,  ApHl  30, 1986 

Mr,  STALLINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  Ilka 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a  oonstltuant 
of  mins  who  won  first  place  honors  in  the 
Idaho  Governor's  Committee  on  Emptoymant 
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o(  the  Handkapped  1986  Ability  Counts  Writ- 
ing Contest 

Kristin  Groberg  of  Idaho  Falls,  a  junior  at 
Idaho  Falls  High  School,  won  first  place  in  ttie 
junior-senior  category  of  the  contest. 

I  would  Kke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
merKl  Kristin  on  the  outstanding  essay  she 
has  written  and  the  obvious  thought  and 
caring  that  is  evident  I  would  like  to  share  this 
essay  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Conqres- 
siONAL  Record: 

DiSABum  PsoPLE  iM  AcnoR 

Sheila  Olsen.  recently  widowed.  Is  the 
mother  of  a  family  of  10  children,  an  active 
member  of  her  church  and  community,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  local  cultural  arts, 
and  a  serious  volunteer  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  She  is  a  sought-after  speak- 
er and  the  editor  of  a  widely  circulated 
newsletter. 

Mrs.  Olsen's  friends  and  neighlwrs  don't 
think  of  her  as  handicapped,  although  she 
has  difficulty  walking  and  often  uses  a  cane 
or  a  three-wheeled  vehicle  In  order  to  get 
around  easier.  Her  vision  is  sometimes 
blurry,  and  she  experiences  a  numbness 
through  half  of  her  body.  Mrs.  Olsen  is  a 
victim  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  that  attacks 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Small  hard  areas 
scattered  throughout  the  white  sutntance  of 
the  brain  Interfere  with  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  nerve  pathways.  The  patient 
often  suffers  from  sudden  blindness,  prickly 
sensations  in  the  legs,  stiff  muscles,  and  an 
unsteady  walk.  M.S.  gradually  worsens  and 
sometimes  results  in  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
blindness,  and  the  loss  or  urinary  and  rectal 
control.  The  cause  and  cure  are  not  Imown. 

Upon  learning  more  about  the  disease, 
Mrs.  Olaen  cried,  but  with  the  help  of  her 
husband  and  her  faith  she  continued  to  lead 
a  busy  and  productive  life.  Responsibility 
and  activity  kept  her  going  and  gave  her  the 
confidence  that  she  needed  to  cope  with  the 
disease.  She  never  let  herself  dwell  on  the 
disease,  but  instead,  she  adjusted  her  sched- 
ule to  meet  her  needs. 

While  coping  with  M.S.,  Mrs.  Olsen  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  reserved  handi- 
capped parking  spaces  and  acknowledges 
the  difficulties  presented  to  disabled  people 
by  stairs  in  public  buildings.  She  appreciates 
the  voluntary  help  of  others  so  she  need  not 
call  and  "bother"  someone.  Most  of  aU,  she 
recognizes  the  importance  of  continuiiig  to 
try,  even  to  struggle.  Early  in  her  disease, 
she  inquired  of  a  medical  supply  house  di- 
rector about  the  use  of  a  wheelchair.  He 
told  her  that  if  she  gave  in  now,  she  may 
never  get  out.  She  sees  the  wisdom  of  this 
counsel  and  knows  that  a  large  part  of  her 
successful  coping  is  because  she  continues  to 
pursue  an  uphill  course. 

Diulng  the  18  years  of  her  disease.  Sheila 
Olsen  has  given  birth  to  her  last  five  chil- 
dren; edited  the  "Trumpet,"  the  largest 
women's  political  newspaper  in  the  State; 
and  has  spoken  at  many  political,  communi- 
ty, and  church  meetings.  She  plans  on  being 
active  in  the  OOP  campaign  this  year  as 
well  as  continuing  to  be  a  good  parent, 
which  is  her  top  priority. 

Mrs.  Olsen  realizes  that  everyone  has 
problems— not  Just  the  physically  handi- 
capped. She  knows  that  one  must  continue 
to  be  active  and  involved  in  life  regardless  of 
his/her  disabilities.  Finding  a  balance  and 
recognizing  one's  limitations  are  important 
in  coping  with  problems,  as  are  maintaining 
a  sense  of  perspective  and  humor.  But  most 
of  all.  Sheila  Olsen  realizes  that  the  handi- 
capped are  people,  too,  and  should  always 
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be  treated  as  any  other  person  would  expect 
to  be  treated— regardless  of  their  limita- 
tions. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  SODA,  JR. 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  TRAFICAI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukJ  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  James  Soda, 
Jr.,  a  businessman  from  my  district  wtio  is 
being  honored  on  May  29,  1966  by  tlie  City  of 
Hope  National  Pitot  Medical  Center  and  the 
Beckman  Research  Institute  for  his  years  of 
communrty  service. 

Mr.  So(ta  runs  the  Dart  Trucking  Co.,  based 
in  Canfield,  OH,  which  is  in  my  district.  Mr. 
Soda  is  a  well  respected  member  of  the  sur- 
rounding community,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
him  as  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Soda  will 
be  receiving  the  coveted  "Spirit  of  Ufe" 
Award  for  his  lifetime  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  neighbors  and  the  underprivileged. 

Mr.  Soda  attended  high  school  at  Mineral 
Rkige  High  School.  It  was  there  that  Jim  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  hard  worker  and  out- 
standir>g  golfer.  During  tf>e  summer  months  as 
a  teenager,  Jim  worked  on  construction  sites, 
becoming  a  grade  foreman  in  only  3  years.  In 
1969,  Jim  entered  the  University  of  Dayton. 
True  to  his  character,  Jim  was  active  in  many 
campus  activities— always  taking  the  time  to 
get  involved  and  get  the  nrast  out  of  the  col- 
lege experience.  In  June  of  ttiat  year,  Jim 
manied  his  high  school  sweetheart  Roslyn 
Corso. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Dayton,  Jim  began  working  in  the  constructk)n 
business  his  father,  James  Soda,  Sr.,  had 
started.  Jim  learned  the  construction  business 
from  ttie  twttom  up  during  his  teen  years 
working  in  his  father's  construction  sites.  Obvi- 
ously he  learned  quKkly.  In  August  1971,  he 
purchased  50  percent,  and  later,  the  remain- 
ing interest.  In  the  Dart  Tmcking  Co.  of  Can- 
fiekJ,  OH.  At  the  time,  Dart  was  a  relatively 
small  company,  primarily  serving  \he  kKal 
steel  and  construction  companies.  But  through 
Jim's  vision,  leadership,  and  hard  wori(.  Dart 
has  now  become  one  of  the  country's  leading 
transportation  companies. 

But  Jim  Soda,  Jr.  is  not  simply  a  good  busi- 
nessman. He  is  a  concerried  and  caring 
member  of  his  community.  Jim  and  his  wife, 
Roslyn,  have  been  actively  involved  in  their 
community.  This  year,  Jim  became  Involved  in 
the  Akl  to  Appalachia  project.  The  project 
called  for  Dart  Tnx:king  to  donate  equipment 
to  haul  food  supplies  and  clothing  to  needy  in- 
dividuals in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region. 

As  a  member  of  the  Youngstown  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Jim  takes  an  active  role  in 
working  out  ways  to  revitalize  the  economy  of 
northeast  Ohio,  which  has  been  hard  hit  in 
recent  years  by  the  decline  of  ttie  steel  indus- 
try. Jim  and  Roslyn  are  valuable  members  of 
the  Canfield  community  who  have  constantly 
given  of  themselves  to  help  tfieir  neighbors. 

I  can't  think  of  a  more  deserving  recipient 
for  the  "Spirit  of  Life"  Award  than  James 
Soda,  Jr.  And  wtiat  better  way  to  horror  Jim 
than  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  May  29  ban- 
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quet  to  go  toward  the  estabHshment  of  the 
James  R.  Soda,  Jr.  Research  Feltowship.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  ctosing,  I  wouM  again  like  to  state 
that  I  am  horwred  to  pay  toibute  to  James 
Soda,  Jr.  and  am  proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments and  lifetime  of  community  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  CASET 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ARKANSAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatiy  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  past  colleague  and  friend.  Bob  Casey.  I 
came  to  know  Bob  not  only  through  our  vrark 
in  Congress,  but  also  because  his  family  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Mountain  Home,  AK,  com- 
munity in  my  district  since  the  early  1850's.  It 
was  then  that  Bob's  grandfather,  R.D.  Casey, 
settled  his  family  and  built  a  home,  whk:h  is 
now  a  national  historical  landmark  aixJ  the 
only  one  In  Baxter  County.  Years  later,  one  of 
R.D.'s  sons,  Sam,  moved  his  family  to  Hous- 
ton, wtiere  his  son  Bob  grew  up  and  went  on 
to  represent  in  a  number  of  capacities. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Bob  for  9  of 
his  17  years  in  the  House  and  will  always  re- 
member him  as  one  who  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  tt>e  public.  His  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant began  in  the  1940's  as  a  member  of  a 
local  school  board  while  earning  his  law 
degree  at  the  South  Texas  Law  School  at 
night  Later,  Bob  moved  on  to  serve  as  distiict 
attorney.  State  representative,  judge,  a  U.S. 
Representative  for  the  22d  District  of  Texas, 
and  Commissk)ner  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

A  great  deal  of  wtiat  Bob  accomplished 
during  his  tenure  in  the  House  stemmed  from 
his  work  as  a  high-ranking  memt)er  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Legisla- 
ture. Yet  his  commendable  servk:e  was  not 
limited  to  this  area,  as  Bob  was  prevkiusly  an 
active  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisf>eries  Committee.  He  also  played  a  very 
important  role  in  our  shipping  industry,  having 
worked  extensively  with  the  Port  of  Houston 
early  in  life  and  later  having  served  on  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

In  all  of  these  capacities  he  served  his  con- 
stituents well,  reflecting  a  deep  concern  for 
the  people  of  Texas  and  all  U.S.  citizens,  as 
well.  He  will  be  greatiy  missed  by  me  and  my 
colleagues  wtK>  value  ability,  hard  work,  and 
loyalty. 


DR.  WILLIAM  A.  MELENDEZ,  A 
GREAT  EDUCATOR 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  retirement  of  a 
dedicated  and  respected  educator  in  my  dis- 
trict William  A.  Melendez.  Dr.  Melendez  is  the 
coordinator  of  bilingual  and  migrant  education 
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in  the  Monterey  County  area,  and  he  is  retiring 
after  a  32-year  education  career  (^ring  which 
he  has  been  a  teacher,  counsekx,  and  admin- 
istrator. He  is  being  honored  with  a  dinner  on 
May  9,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
list  for  the  House  the  achievements  of  the  fine 
professional. 

Dr.  Melendez  was  bom  in  New  York  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry.  He  received 
his  college  degree  from  New  York  University, 
his  master's  degree  in  educational  administra- 
tion from  Hofsti-a  University,  and  his  doctor  of 
education  degree  from  the  University  of  the 
Padfk:. 

Durirtg  his  career,  the  last  16  years  of  whk:h 
have  been  spent  in  Monterey  County,  Dr.  Me- 
lendez has  served  as  a  teacher  In  industrial 
education,  adult  education,  and  basic  skills  bi- 
lingual education.  He  has  been  a  counselor  in 
crisis  and  confltet  management  And  he  has 
t)een  an  adminisb'ator  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  school  programs  for  bilingual  and 
migrant  education. 

Dr.  Melendez  is  a  past  preskient  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  Association,  and  he  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Monterey  County 
Offk»  of  Education  and  to  Hartnell  Community 
College,  and  chairman  of  the  elementary/sec- 
ondary task  force  of  the  PreskJent's  Commis- 
sk)n  on  Foreign  and  International  Study. 

Dr.  Melendez  has  also  been  very  active  In 
community  activities  over  ttie  years.  He  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Salinas  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  vk»  president  of  tt>e  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  vice  presWent  of  tt>e  Mon- 
terey Bay  Giri  Scout  Council,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  rehabilitation,  and  an  active  member 
of  ttie  NAACP. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  Melendez  has  done  great 
work  as  an  educator,  but  as  my  colleagues 
can  see.  he  has  not  confined  his  interest  to 
the  classroom  or  the  offwe.  He  has  worked 
extensively  In  the  community  to  improve  the 
lives  of  ttie  children  and  all  ttie  people  of 
Monterey  County.  I  am  confktont  tttat  his  com- 
munity involvement  will  not  end  with  his  retire- 
ment I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  achieve- 
ments, and  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  him  well  upon  Ns  retirement, 
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ttie  advisory  council  of  ttie  board  of  education 

and  ttie  Quarterback  Club.  In  1964  she  and 
many  ottier  parents  led  in  ttie  desegregation 
of  Mount  Vernon  schools  after  ttie  historic 
NAACP  suit  of  tttat  year. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  a  member  of  ttie  staff  of 
Congressman  Rk:hard  L  Ottinger  for  6  years 
and  worked  In  ttie  capacity  of  staff  assistant 
and  community  liaison.  During  this  period  Mrs. 
Horton  provkled  services  to  hundreds  of 
Westchester  reskJents  and  represented  ttie 
Congressman  on  many  committees  and  com- 
munity boards. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  Boys  Clubs  Advisory 
Council,  Mrs.  Horton  helped  coordinate  and 
participated  in  ttie  single  parent  workshops 
and  fundraising  activities. 

In  addition  to  her  years  of  servk:e  to  the 
Boys  Clubs  she  has  volunteered  her  time  in 
the  field  of  mental  health  and  in  housing.  She 
has  served  on  ttie  Mount  Vernon  Area  Mental 
Hygiene  Council  and  was  appointed  by  County 
Executive  Alfred  Del  Bello  to  serve  on  the 
Westchester  Substance  Abuse  Committee. 
Mrs.  Horton  was  the  community  representa- 
tive for  the  Mount  Vernon  Apartment  Improve- 
ment Program  [AlP]  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Housing  and  Neighbortiood 
Development  InstitiJte  [HANDI]  of  whch  she  is 
still  a  board  member. 

Before  becoming  an  associate  with  Harvey 
Associates,  a  prototype  model  making  firm  in 
Mount  Vemon,  Joan  served  on  my  district 
office  staff,  continuing  her  many  services  to 
ttie  Westchester  community  and  sennng  on 
ttie  Westchester  2000  task  force. 

She  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Mount 
Vemon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  cleric  of  ttie 
Vestry  for  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  sen/es  on 
ttie  day  care  SAC  for  United  Way  of  West- 
chester and  is  part  of  ttieir  Agency  and  Com- 
munity Organizations  Campaign  Diviskjn.  Mrs. 
Horton  is  presently  ttie  con'esponding  secre- 
tary for  ttie  Westchester  Black  Women's  Polit- 
ical Caucus,  and  acting  chair  for  ttie  Mount 
Vemon  chapter. 

The  entire  Mount  Vemon  and  Westchester 
community  is  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  mag- 
nifk^nt  iaidy.  I  wish  Joan  continued  success 
and  happiness  in  all  her  futijre  endeavors. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


JOAN  P.  HORTON  HONORED 
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public,  ttits  organization  has  provided  an  im- 
portant service  to  all  concerned  wHh  freedom, 
keeping  ttie  pHght  of  ttie  Same  peopiM  In  the 
forefront  of  congreastonal  attention. 

This  committee,  whk:h  repfeaenta  ttie  inter- 
ests  of  the  Estonian  American  National  Coun- 
di,  ttie  American  Latvian  Assodatton,  and  ttte 
Uttiuanian  American  Council,  will  celebrate 
ttieir  anniversary  ttie  evening  of  May  1  by  pre- 
senting ttie  Baltic  Freedom  Award  to  several 
of  our  colleagues  and  Government  officials 
who  have  been  active  in  ttie  cause  of  freedom 
and  self-detennination  for  the  people  of  ttie 
Baltic  States. 

I  commend  ttie  JBANC  on  its  choloe  of  re- 
cipients. Senators  Wiluam  Armstronq  and 
DONALO  RiEQLE,  Jr.,  and  our  House  colleague 
Wiluam  Carney,  wHI  be  among  those  hon- 
ored tomorrow  evening,  receiving  due  credK 
for  ttieir  many  efforts  on  behalf  of  ttie  Baltic 
peoples.  Also  slated  to  be  honored  and  equal- 
ly well  deserving  are  Unas  KojaMs,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  In  ttie  Offtee  of  Public 
Liaison;  Mari(  Palmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  European  Affairs  at  ttie  State  Depart- 
ment, and  ttie  staff  of  the  Commis8k>n  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Presklent 
Reagan  will  receive  his  award  at  a  later  date 
in  conjunction  witti  Baltic  Freedom  Day,  which 
will  be  June  14. 

The  Joint  Baltic  American  National  Commit- 
tee has  worked  hard  over  the  last  25  years  to 
champk>n  ttie  cause  of  ttie  people  of  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  Uttiuania.  At  a  time  when  basic 
human  freedoms  are  being  ttireatened  all  over 
ttie  worid,  it  is  appropriate  tttat  we  commend 
ttie  efforts  of  ttiis  committee  on  Its  25tti  anni- 
versary and  vow  to  continue  to  stand  witti 
tttem  in  ttie  fight  to  liberate  ttie  Baltic  States. 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday.  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttHs  Friday 
evening,  the  Boys  and  GIris  Club  of  Mount 
Vemon  will  hold  its  eightti  annual  charity  ball 
dinner-dance  to  honor  Ms.  Joan  P.  Horton. 

Joan  P.  Horton  has  been  a  resklent  of 
Mount  Vemon  for  31  years,  having  moved 
here  from  New  York  City  in  1955.  Shortly  after 
moving  to  Mount  Vernon,  Joan  began  what 
was  to  become  a  kxig  list  of  community  activi- 
ties. Her  first  involvement  was  witti  ttie  newly 
created  Soutti  Skle  Resklents  Association, 
where  she  served  as  first  secretary. 

When  Joan's  cNMren  became  school  age 
she  partidpated  in  many  education-related  or- 
ganizations, including  ttie  Robert  Fulton  PTA. 


CO&CMEMORATINO  THE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  JOINT 
BALTIC  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  comracncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRSSIHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  SO,  1986- 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  ttie  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  ttie  Ukraine,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  tttat  ttiis  year  mari(S 
ttie  25tti  anniversary  of  ttie  Joint  Baltic  Ameri- 
can National  Committee,  t  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  commending  ttie  members 
of  ttiis  organization  on  this  important  anniver- 
sary for  all  ttieir  hard  worit  in  ttie  cause  of  ttie 
oppressed  people  of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Utti- 
uania. By  offering  support  and  infomnatton  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  ttie  American 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22, 1986 
Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  ttiis 
year,  t  wouW  like  to  join  Representatives 
Pashayan  and  Coclho  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  ttie  House  in  recognizing  and  com- 
memorating April  24  as  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  I  appreciate  ttie  opportunity  to  obsen/« 
ttie  71st  anniversary  of  ttiis  dari(  day  in  histo- 
ry, whtoh  marked  ttie  beginning  of  ttie  system- 
atic and  deliberate  massacre  of  1.5  millkm 
Armenians  by  ttie  Ottoman  Turtdsh  Empire. 

December  12,  1965,  also  mariced  a  dark 
day  for  ttiis  legislative  body  when  ttie  Houae 
defeated,  by  a  vote  of  206  to  213,  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resokjtion  192, 
ttie  resolution  designating  April  24  as  ttie  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity." Consequentty,  ttie  House  came  to  no 
resolution  on  House  Joint  Resolution  192.  De- 
spite ttie  narrow  defeat  of  ttiis  amendment 
and  ttie  ongoing  rhetoric  of  ttiose  who  oppose 
ttHs  resolution,  supporters  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 192.  like  myself,  will  continue  to  be  op- 
timistic. Pertiaps  ttiere  Is  renewed  reason  for 
optimism  particulariy  because  ttie  ottier  Cham- 
ber, on  Febnjary  19,  1986,  after  37  years  of 
intemtlttent  deliberation  and  debate,  approved 
a  tteaty  declaring  genodde  to  be  a  crime. 
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Many  peopto,  induding  President  Reagan  and 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Ottoman  Turkey 
during  the  Armenian  extermination  have  ac- 
knowledged and  hundreds  of  newspaper  ac- 
counts throughout  that  period  have  document- 
ed the  Armenian  Genockto.  It  is  my  hope  that 
ratificatkxi  of  the  lnterrtatx>nal  Conventk)n  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crimes 
of  Gerxx^kJe  will  t>e  instrumental  In  leading  to 
the  final  affirmatk>n  of  the  Armenian  atrocity 
as  Vhe  first  gerK>cxJe  of  tt>e  20th  century.  In 
fact,  Raphael  Lemkin,  wtx)  coined  the  word 
"genocide"  in  1944  and  introduced  a  treaty  to 
the  League  of  Natk>ns  In  1933  outlawing  the 
killing  of  "racial,  religkxjs,  or  social  collective- 
ness,"  dkj  so  in  response  to  ttie  Holocaust 
arxj  the  Armenian  massacre  ar)d  was  tt>e  first 
to  term  this  extermination  as  ttie  "Armenian 
Gemade."  This  proposal  set  ground  for  the 
United  Natkxts  Genodde  Treaty. 

In  the  effort  to  learn  from  the  past,  prevent 
future  gerK)ckJes,  and  to  mourn  for  tt>ose  wtK> 
died  in  the  Armenian  massacre,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  accurate  lnterpretatk>n  of 
history,  to  pay  tribute  and  commemorate  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day  this  year  and  every  year. 
As  a  Member  of  this  great  body  and  a  friend 
of  many  Armenian-Americans  whose  ances- 
tors were  slaughtered  or  fled  the  Ottoman 
Empire  during  this  period,  I  remain  committed 
to  the  passage  of  the  "Natkxial  Day  of  Re- 
memtvance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 
The  Armenian  genockle  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  JOINT  BAL-nC  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPNKW  JKRSET 
m  THK  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Battk: 
American  National  Committee  [JBANC]  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this  year. 
JBANC  monitors  U.S.  Government  actk>ns  on 
the  BaltK  States  ar)d  provkles  information  to 
interested  agencies  arxJ  congressk>nal  offnes. 

To  celebrate  the  anniversary.  JBANC  will 
award  the  Baltic  Freedom  Award  to  individuals 
wtw  have  demonstrated  strong  support  for  ttie 
cause  of  freedom  and  self-determination  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Recipients  of 
the  award  tonight  include:  Senator  Wiluam 
Armstrong,  Representative  Wiluam 
Carney,  Senator  Donald  Rieqle,  Jr.,  Unas 
Koielis,  Special  Assistant  to  the  PreskJent, 
Office  of  Publk:  Liaison;  Mark  Palmer,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs, 
State  Department,  and  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
missk>n  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

I  woukj  like  to  extend  my  own  congratula- 
tions to  these  IndivkJuals  for  keeping  alive  the 
cause  of  the  Baltic  peoples  here  In  America. 
Many  years  have  passed,  and  perhaps,  sadly, 
many  more  will  pass  during  whk:h  these  brave 
people  will  endure  without  a  natk>n  to  call 
their  own.  However,  their  spirit  will  never  be 
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broken.  With  constant  encouragement  from 
their  brethren  here  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
emplified by  the  efforts  of  the  JBANC,  the 
Baltic  peoples  will  continue  their  just  struggle 
for  freedom. 

It  is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  express  soli- 
darity with  those  wtK>  struggle  today  against 
Soviet  attempts  to  deny  ttieir  klentity  as  a 
people.  We  will  remain  worthy  of  our  freedom 
only  as  k>ng  as  the  aspirations  of  the  op- 
pr^sed  live  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  remember 
the  plight  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
lest  we  forget  our  own  place  in  the  worid. 


JOHN  CALVIN  NEILL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PEWKSYLVAMIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  30. 1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  tf>e 
U.S.  Congress  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  Mr.  John  Calvin  NeitI,  wtK>  will  be  honored 
on  May  2,  1986,  at  a  surprise  testimonial 
dinner  hosted  by  the  Bethlehem-Steelton 
Management  Club  of  Steelton,  PA. 

John  Calvin  Neill,  known  to  his  many  friends 
as  Cal,  has  served  his  community  in  many  ca- 
pacities throughout  his  adult  life.  Cal  Neill  is  a 
leader.  He  has  ably  served  the  borough  of 
Paxtang  as  its  mayor;  held  the  position  of 
presklent  for  12  years  with  the  Paxtang  Fire 
Co.;  served  for  25  years  as  Paxtang's  judge  of 
elections  and  has  been  a  devoted  Paxtang 
Republk^an  committeeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  nowfiere  near 
listing  all  of  Cal  Neill's  activities  and  accom- 
plishments, but  I  must  admit  that  those  previ- 
ously mentioned  would  seem  to  be  enough  to 
satisfy  most  of  us  in  a  lifetime.  But  not  Cal.  He 
has  also  served  in  various  capacities  with  the 
Paxtang  Lk>ns  Club,  Post  21  of  the  American 
Legk>n,  the  Tri-County  Blind  Association,  the 
Heart  Association,  the  War  Veterans  Council 
of  Greater  Harrisburg,  and  ttie  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

Cal  Neill  is  an  outstanding  example  of  ded- 
ication and  excellence.  I  ask  my  colleagues  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in  saluting  this 
fine  man.  He  has  truly  enriched  tf>e  lives  of  all 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  and 
work  with  him. 


INDONESIA'S  RESTRICTION  OP 
PRESS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exclusk)n  of 
an  American  and  two  Australian  reporters  by 
authorities  in  Indonesia  yesterday  marred  the 
visit  of  President  Reagan  to  that  country.  I 
also  believe  these  inckjents  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  t>etter  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN— the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations. 


Apnl  SO,  1986 

Coming  on  ttie  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  from  ttie  six  ASEAN  coun- 
bies,  the  recent  abrupt  resbictions  of  press 
have  publKized  just  how  unfree  press  and 
speech  remain  in  Asia.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's report  on  human  rights  practices  ttiat 
was  issued  eariier  this  year  already  provkJed  a 
sad  account  of  censorship  and  other  manipu- 
lation of  media  in  many  countries  in  the 
regkxi.  This  situation  is  particulariy  disappoint- 
ing in  ASEAN  whk:h  includes  so  many  ctose 
friends  of  ttie  United  States. 

The  people  arxl  lands  in  ASEAN  are  other- 
wise well  regarded  by  Americans,  in  large 
part  because  of  ttie  impressive  accomplish- 
ments in  economk:  and  social  progress  and 
due  to  the  strong  cultural  and  national  quali- 
ties. I  urge  the  governments  in  the  regk>n  to 
reevaluate  their  polk^ies  regarding  the  free 
ftow  of  kJeas  and  information  and  to  recognize 
that  continued  press  harassment  does  not 
serve  ttie  interests  of  improved  understanding 
and  better  relations  among  our  peoples. 


CELEBRATES  2S0TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30. 1986 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttie  town  of  North  Castle,  NY, 
whk:h  will  be  celebrating  its  250th  anniversary 
on  Saturday,  June  7,  1986. 

North  Castle  was  settied  by  people  from  ttie 
English  cotony  of  New  Haven  and  Quakers 
from  Long  Island.  Since  ttiat  time  it  has  had  a 
rk:h  history. 

North  Castie  played  a  signifreant  historical 
role  in  ttie  Revolutionary  War,  being  ttie  land 
wtiere  passing  armies  fought  These  amiies 
not  only  fought  but  they  pillaged  the  land  and 
left  North  Castle  In  shambles  at  the  wars  end. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  battle  of  White  Plains  was 
fought  In  the  hills  of  North  CasUe.  North 
Castie  was  also  ttie  sight  where  the  captured 
British  Maj.  John  Andre  was  held  after  being 
caught  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  British  lines 
with  vital  information  supplied  from  the  infa- 
mous ti'aitor,  Benedct  Amold. 

During  the  Civil  War,  North  Castte  was  a 
vital  part  of  the  underground  railroad,  helping 
many  slaves  escape  to  freedom.  In  more 
recent  history,  the  Armonk  airport  was  opened 
and  has  played  host  to  Charies  Lindbergh, 
Eddie  RIckenbacker  and  the  Goodyear  Blimp. 

Presently,  North  Castle  Is  a  community  of 
10,000  residents  and  is  the  home  of  many  in- 
dustries, including  ttie  worid  headquarters  of 
IBM.  The  town  has  grown  tremendously  In  the 
last  150  years,  rising  from  a  farm  community 
to  a  ttiriving  suburi}.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  wish  North  Castle  a  very  happy  anni- 
versary  and  ttie  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 


Apnl  SO,  1986 

CONGRESSIONAL 
THE       COUNTY 
LEAGUE        OF 
COUNTY 


SALUTE      TO 

TAXPAYERS' 

SACRAMENTO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRS8KHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  very  fine  vol- 
unteer community  activist  organization — the 
Sacramento  County  Taxpayers'  League— 
whtoh  is  celebrating  its  25th  year  of  dedk»ted 
service  to  ttie  people  and  institutions  of  this 
fine  community. 

The  organization  was  originally  formed  in 
the  eariy  1950's  as  the  Sacramento  County 
Landowners  Association  and  received  its  sup- 
port from  $5  and  $10  donations  with  an  initial 
budget  of  less  than  $300. 

In  1961,  the  league  was  offteially  incorporat- 
ed and  since  ttiat  time  has  been  directiy  in- 
volved in  the  evaluation  of  more  than  386 
major  issues  affecting  Sacramento  County 
taxpayers.  More  than  300  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  216  issues  have  been  addressed  as 
recommended  by  the  organization. 

The  league,  whose  dedk»tion  and  concern 
is  exemplified  through  the  volunteer  efforts  of 
its  members  in  researching  local  issues  and 
reporting  its  findings  to  the  citizens,  receives 
support  for  its  activities  from  major  industiies 
and  hundreds  of  concerned  Individuals. 

I  am  particulariy  impressed  with  the  organi- 
zation's chief  goals  of  working  with  elected  of- 
ficials a' id  agencies  to  promote  and  enhance 
economy  and  efficiency  in  k>cal  government 
Through  much  hard  wort(  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts, many  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxpayers' 
money  have  been  saved  over  the  years  and 
used  to  provkie  critical  services  in  other  more 
important  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Sacramento,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  County  Taxpayers'  League  of 
Sacramento  County,  Inc.,  for  25  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  our  community  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  success  in  all  future  activi- 
ties. 
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whtoh  produces  plasticoat  book  covers  for 
over  1,800  colleges  and  20,000  high  schools 
is  ttie  468tti  largest  printer  in  ttw  United 
States  and  3rd  largest  printer  in  my  home 
community  of  western  New  Yort(. 

Besktos  his  business  commitments,  Mr. 
Poummit  has  been  very  actively  involved  in 
our  community  giving  unselfishly  to  the  Am- 
herst Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ttie  Buffak) 
Philharmonk:  Orcfiestra. 

At  72  years  of  age,  Morry  Poummit  makes 
everyone  think  twk»  about  65  being  a  manda- 
tory retirement  age.  He  is  still  a  vital  and  inte- 
gral part  of  our  community  as  are  many  of 
ttx>se  whom  are  all  too  casually  called  senkx 
citizens.  I  know  that  Morry  will  continue  to 
make  a  difference  in  our  western  New  York 
community  wtiether  it  is  because  of  his  contin- 
ued involvement  in  the  Amherst  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  its  executive  wkse  preskient  or 
in  his  promotion  of  defense  driving  to  keep 
our  streets  and  highways  safer. 

Morry  Poummit  is  a  leader  in  my  community, 
a  senkx  citizen  wtw  takes  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  his  commitment  to  make  western  New 
York  a  better  place  to  live. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  A 
FRIEND 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttie  accom- 
plishments of  a  friend  and  constituent,  Morris 
R.  Poummit,  of  Amherst,  NY.  Morry  was  re- 
centty  inducted  into  the  Buffalo/Niagara  sales 
and  mariceting  executive  hall  of  fame.  Having 
been  active  in  the  sales  and  marketing  execu- 
tive organization  since  1954,  Mr.  Poummit  is  a 
logk:al  and  obvkMS  chok»  for  this  distin- 
guished honor. 

Mr.  PoummK  is  the  retired  chief  executive 
officer  and  chainnan  of  Colad,  Inc.,  having 
been  one  of  its  founders  in  1947.  Colad, 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICH  CENTRAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
today  to  announce  a  great  vk:tory  for  Rk:h 
Centi-al  High  School  in  Olympia  FieMs  within 
the  Fourth  Distiict  of  Illinois.  Coach  Ron 
Brauer's  Olympians  took  second  place  in  the 
class  AA  basketball  State  champk>nship  after 
a  thrilling  match  against  the  DeLaSalle  Jag- 
uars. The  championship  game  folk}ws  an  out- 
standing winning  season  that  earned  the 
Olympians  the  SICA  conference  title. 

Rich  Central  was  ttie  first  SICA  school  to 
play  in  the  class  AA  State  finals  since  1975, 
although  present  SICA  member  Lockport  won 
the  State  titie  in  1978  as  a  member  of  ttie 
now  defunct  lllini-e  conference. 

Both  teams  played  aggressively  throughout 
the  champtonship  game,  with  the  lead  chang- 
ing hands  frequentiy.  With  fast-breaking, 
action-packed  play,  the  Olympians  kept  their 
loyal  fans  riveted  to  their  seats.  Though  the 
first  place  titie  eluded  them  this  year,  the 
Olympians'  skill,  sportsmanship,  and  desire  to 
excel  have  earned  them  the  respect  of  their 
community  and  won  them  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  their  classmates.  In  the  eyes  of 
all,  they  are  heroes  because  they  played  with 
heart  and  soul,  giving  the  game  their  very 
best 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me 
In  congratulating  Coach  Ron  Brauer  and  his 
excellent  Olympian  team. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
pay  tiibute  to  ttie  one  and  a  half  mHHon  men, 
women,  and  chikjren  who  were  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Govemment  in 
the  Armenian  Genockle  of  1915-23.  With  ttie 
71st  anniversary  of  ttiis  event,  I  wouM  like  to 
join  my  felk>w  colleagues  in  honoring  ttiese 
brave  people. 

The  Armenian  people  were  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  Turkish  Govemment  starting 
on  August  14,  1914.  At  ttiat  time,  all  Armenian 
men  were  drafted  into  ttie  Turtcish  Army  and 
segregated  into  latXK  batallk>n8.  In  ttiese  ba- 
taltons  the  Armenians  were  worked  to  death, 
or  massacred  by  their  tormentors.  The  massa- 
cre continued  in  ttie  fall  of  the  same  year  as 
ttie  Ottoman  Turidsh  Govemment  went  from 
village  to  village  destroying  homes  and  entire 
families  of  Armenians.  The  sole  reason  for 
ttiese  invask>ns  was  to  settle  ttie  "Armenian 
Question."  Anottier  attack  on  the  Armenian 
people  came  with  ttie  deportation  of  ttieir  race 
from  their  homeland.  This  act  left  thousands 
of  Armenians  homeless  and  hungry— and  ulti- 
mately dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  19,  1986,  the 
Senate  approved  the  Genodde  Convention. 
This  act  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitmem  to 
work  toward  ttie  preservation  of  ttie  human 
race.  Betvyeen  1915  and  1923  we  almost  tost 
an  entire  race  of  people— the  Armenians — let 
us  never,  ever,  let  this  happen  again!  500,000 
Armenian  refi>gees  escaped  to  Turicey,  and 
fled  to  neart>y  Russia,  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

These  people  have  ttie  task  of  carrying  on 
ttieir  race  under  ttie  dari(  cloud  of  near  extinc- 
tion. It  Is  not  an  easy  task,  and  ttiey  must  be 
sti'ong  and  brave.  I  have  no  doubt  ttiat  ttiey 
will  be. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  mHHon  and  a  half  Ar- 
menians wtio  were  senselessly  murdered,  for 
if  we  do,  we  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  their 
horrid  experience. 


JOINT  BALTIC  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  CELE- 
BRATES 25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHiOAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
merits  the  25tti  anniversary  of  ttie  Joint  Baltic 
American  National  Committee.  This  distin- 
guished group  was  established  in  1961  and 
monitors  U.S.  Govemment  actions  on  ttie 
Baltic  States,  while  at  the  same  time  provkUng 
information  to  interested  agencies  and  con- 
gresstonal  offices.  Tonight  the  JBANC  will 
bestow  the  Baltic  Freedom  Award  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  Govemment  officials 
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during  a  reception  at  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Bulking. 

The  recipients  for  1986  Include:  Senator 
WiLUAM  Armstrong  (CX>R);  Representative 
WHIiam  Carney  (NY-R);  Senator  CX>nalo 
RiEQLE.  Jr.  (Ml-D);  Unas  Kojelis.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  Office  of  Public  Liai- 
son; Mark  Palmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  Affairs,  State  Department;  and 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Joint  Baltk:  Amencan  Natk>nal  Com- 
mittee on  this  important  occason  and  to  offer 
my  best  wishes  to  the  worthy  recipients  of  this 
year's  Baltic  Freedom  Awards. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  MRS.  MARY 
RAMBO 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OP  TEMNESSEK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febnjary. 
the  Tennessee  Republnan  Party  lost  a  faittiful 
member  when  Mrs.  Mary  Rambo  passed  away 
at  tfie  age  of  90. 

She  will  be  remembered  as  a  toyal  and  life- 
kxig  member  of  ttie  RepublKan  Women's 
Ctub  in  Memphis.  Every  election  year,  she 
worked  diligently  in  elections.  In  fact,  while 
she  was  80  and  .jsiding  In  a  nursing  home, 
Mrs.  Rambo  continued  her  poiitKal  work  by 
registering  voters  in  the  home.  On  electk}n 
day,  she  made  arrangements  to  provkje  trans- 
portation to  and  from  ttie  polls.  Her  love  and 
respect  for  our  political  s^em  will  nmer  be 
forgotten. 

Mrs.  Rambo  will  t>e  sorely  missed  by  her 
family,  friends,  those  she  helped  elect,  and  all 
others  whose  lives  she  touched. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 


SPDCHOr 

HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCALIPORinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1986 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  I 
must  join  my  colleagues  today  In  commemo- 
rating Armenian  Martyrs  Day. 

Seventy  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  Armenian  gerKx:xle  began  In  Turkey  and 
took  the  lives  of  more  than  1.5  million  men, 
women,  and  chiklren.  But  those  passing  years 
have  not  weakeried  the  memories  of  ttiose  of 
Aryienian  descent  who  survived  and  those 
who  came  afterward. 

There  is  a  saying  that  time  heals  all 
wounds,  but  the  healing  process  cannot  begin 
until  ttie  wound  is  acknowledged.  For  70 
years,  ttie  Government  of  Turkey  has  refused 
to  make  that  acknowledgement.  But  denial 
does  not  erase  the  pain  that  lives  within  ttie 
hearts  of  all  Armenians. 

The  time  is  kxig  overdue  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  to  acknowledge  that  the  gerx)- 
dde  took  place.  Such  an  admission  will  not 
bring  the  dead  back  to  life.  Nor  would  It  erase 
the  painful  burden  that  will  always  be  borne  by 
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the  Armenian  people.  But  it  woukl  alk>w  the 
healing  process  to  begin. 

It  is  only  fitting,  even  necessary,  ttiat  we 
commemorate  ttie  Armenian  Genockie,  be- 
cause it  is  through  remembering  that  we  can 
ensure  ttiat  history  is  not  repeated.  It  has  al- 
ready been  repeated  too  often. 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR  DISASTER 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30. 1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  disaster, 
natural  or  man-inspired,  we  customarily  antk^i- 
pate  the  Immediate  and  human  response: 
Succor.  IndivkJuals,  families,  businesses,  reli- 
gkjus  organlzatkxis,  governments:  All  respond 
forthrightly  with  forthright  aid.  Pertiaps  this  ha- 
bitual reactkm  tiecomes  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary In  our  perceptkjn  because  we  believe. 
Intuitively,  ttiat  such  a  response  coukl  not  be 
ottierwise;  It  seems  the  right,  ttie  coaect  thing 
to  do. 

We  took  upon  a  situatton  today  which  merits 
just  such  a  response:  The  catastrophic  Inci- 
dent— pertiaps  meltdoviffi— of  ttie  Chernobyl 
nuclear  facility  60  miles  outskle  of  Kiev,  In  thie 
Soviet  Unkjn.  And  yet  we  are  confronted  with 
a  government  whk:h  has  limited  news  of  ttie 
disaster  to  an  extent  unconscionable,  a  gov- 
ernment wtiKh  has  refused  to  provide  any  in- 
formatton  on  an  incklent  whtoh  coukj  poten- 
tially affect  the  lives  of  milltons,  in  ttie  Soviet 
Unton  and  In  Europe. 

Preskient  Reagan  has  offered  technical  and 
humanitarian  assistance.  Undoubtedly  ttie  rel- 
atives of  the  vkrtims,  as  well  as  Indivkkjals 
and  groups  who  are  compelled  to  offer  help, 
will  offer  akj  as  quk:kly  as  possible.  We  ask 
only  for  ttie  informatkin  necessary  to  facilitate 
assistance,  mitigate  the  already  deletertous  ef- 
fects, and  prevent,  or  at  least  contain,  a  simi- 
lar future  occurrence. 

AuthentK  sympathy,  engendered  with  such 
knowledge  that  chance  and  human  error  inevi- 
tably cause  havoc,  can  no  more  t>e  turned 
away  ttian  those  feelings  can  be  stopped.  Let 
us  help. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  1986  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE PROGRAM  BENEFITING 
NEW  JERSEY  SPECIAL  OLYM- 
PICS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OrilZW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  May  1, 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  together  at  the 
Second  Annual  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards 
Dinner  sponsored  by  New  Jersey  Monthly 
Magazine  to  benefit  New  Jersey  Special 
Olymprcs  and  honor  eight  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  who  have  provkled  out- 
standing examples  of  private  initiative  and  ere- 
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ative  kleas  to  improve  the  quality  of  Mfe  in  our 
State. 

The  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards,  saluting  the 
unk)ue  talents  and  accomplishments  of  New 
Jerseyans,  will  be  presented  IMay  1  for  the 
second  time  by  New  Jersey  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Distinguished  accomplishments  in  ttie 
arts,  community  devetopment,  economic  de- 
velopment, educatkjn,  energy/environment, 
health,  science  and  technotogy,  and  social 
seoAces  will  be  recognized.  Addittonally,  tiie 
New  Jersey  Pride  Awards,  initiated  last  year 
by  New  Jersey  Monthly,  will  again  benefit  a 
tnjiy  worthy  and  deserving  charity,  the  New 
Jersey  Special  Olympk»,  a  sports  training  and 
athletx;  competition  program  for  mentally  re- 
tarded chlMren  and  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  heartiest  congratula- 
ttons  and  deepest  appreciatton  to  the  New 
Jersey  Pride  honorees,  a  roster  of  exemplary 
community  leaders  and  highly  reputatde  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey,  as  foltows: 

New  Jerskt  Pride  Award  WnnrERS.  1986 

THE  ARTS 

Monis  Pesin,  Jersey  City,  NJ.  Monis 
Pesin  of  Jersey  City  is  known  to  many  as 
the  'Father  of  Uberty  State  Park."  The 
park's  main  drive,  which  leads  to  the  water- 
front opposite  Lit>erty  Island,  is  named  after 
Mr.  Pesin  in  recognition  of  the  quarter  cen- 
tury effort  he  put  Into  the  park's  develop- 
ment. He  is  affiliated  with  the  federal 
Statue  of  Lil)erty,  Ellis  Island  Centennial 
Commission,  and  Chairman  of  the  Jersey 
City  Cultural  Arts  Commission.  He  has  also 
received  the  Volunteer  Action  Medal  by 
President  Reagan,  making  him  the  first 
New  Jerseyan  to  receive  this  medal  in  the  4- 
year  history  of  the  program. 

Nominated  by  Eugene  J.  Scanlon,  Jersey 
City,  NJ. 

comnnriTT  developmxrt 
Lois  M.  Teer,  Camden,  NJ.  Ms.  Lois  Teer 
designed  and  spearheaded  a  3-year  market- 
ing campaign  to  improve  the  image  of 
Camden  and  lure  middle  income  house 
buyers  to  buy,  rehabilitate  and  move  into 
atiandoned  homes.  A  trickle  of  uriMm  pio- 
neers in  1982  has  grown  to  a  respectable  In- 
terest of  developers,  investors  and  families 
who  l)ought  properties. 

Nominated  by  Margaret  Manning, 
Camden,  NJ. 

BCOHOmC  DEVRLOPMnrT 

Leslie  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Flanders,  NJ.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Trade 
Center,  Leslie  Smith,  together  with  Ills  late 
partner,  Andrew  Clark,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Morris  County. 
The  development  of  the  International 
Trade  Center  and  its  progress  during  the 
past  year  have  meant  new  status,  new 
wealth  and  long-term  financial  health  for 
the  area. 

Nominated  by  Dolores  Rivinlus,  Mt  Olive 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce,  Budd  Lake,  NJ. 

EDOCATIOH 

Saul  Cooperman,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. State  Department  of  Education,  Tren- 
ton, NJ.  Under  Dr.  Cooperman's  leaderslilp. 
the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
launched  programs  to  recruit,  reward  and 
recognize  teachers  and  to  provide  for  their 
professional  renewal.  These  programs  in- 
clude the  department's  Academy  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  and  Management 
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and  the  Provisional  Teacher  Program,  or 
the  alternate  route  to  certification.  The  de- 
partment has  raised  standards  for  students 
in  bilingual  education  and  in  basic  skills  and 
begun  projects  to  improve  student  behavior. 
The  depsjtment  has  also  developed  the 
Urban  Initiative,  a  major  effort  to  enable 
educators  and  students  in  urt>an  districts  to 
help  themselves  solve  some  of  their  more 
persistent  problems.  Under  the  Commission- 
er's direction.  New  Jersey  has  also  raised 
standards  for  educational  leaders  at  l>oth 
the  sUte  and  local  levels. 

EMIROT/BITVIROiniKirr 

Jean  ClaA.  Upper  Montclalr.  NJ.  Jean 
Clark  founded  the  Montclair  Organization 
for  Conservation  in  1971  and  founded  the 
Recycling  Center  which  she  runs.  She  has 
raised  the  recycling  consciousness  of  the 
Community  and  made  it  a  showcase  to 
many  conuntmities  in  the  state.  Ms.  Clark  is 
current  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Recycling  Forum.  Nominated  by  Barbara 
Haver.  President  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Montclair/Olen  Ridge.  Upper  Mont- 
clair. NJ. 

HEALTH 

Eva  Oottscho,  Short  Hills,  NJ.  Eva  Gotts- 
cho  esUbllshed  the  Ruth  Oottscho  Kidney 
Foundation  in  1960  after  the  death  of  her 
daughter  from  kidney  failure.  The  founda- 
tion has  been  instrumental  in  sustaining  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  people  by  providing 
them  with  artificial  kidney  machines  for 
home  use. 

Nominated  by  Albert  Wicklns,  Jr.,  Madi- 
son, NJ. 

SCmiCE  AND  TBCHNOLOOT 

Dr.  David  M.  Ooldenberg,  Short  Hills,  NJ. 
Dr.  Ooldent>erg  is  a  world  renowned  pioneer 
in  cancer  detection,  control  and  cure. 
Founder  of  the  Center  for  Molecular  Medi- 
cine and  Immunology,  in  1983  he  moved  his 
entire  operation  from  Kentucky  to  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey  campus  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  He  was  re- 
cently named  an  Outstanding  Investigator 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  award- 
ed a  $9.7  million  research  grant  from  the  in- 
stitute. 

Nominated  by  Robert  J.  Del  Tufo,  Es- 
quire. Morrlstown,  NJ. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Henry  L  DeOeneste.  Jersey  City,  NJ. 
Throughout  Henry  DeOeneste's  career,  he 
has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man.  He  has  served  over 
17  years  of  diversified  experience  in  the  law 
enforcement  field,  seven  of  which  are  on  the 
executive  level.  Mr.  DeOeneste  currently 
holds  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police 
which  is  the  highest  rank  in  the  PoUce  force 
and  manages  approximately  1.200  sworn 
personnel. 

Nominated  by  Captain  Joseph  M.  Hurtuk. 
Jersey  City.  NJ. 

May  I  also  commend  to  you.  the  Honorary 
Committee  of  Pride,  a  group  of  prominent 
Americans,  who  have  joined  together  in  deep 
commitment  and  support  of  New  Jersey 
Monthly's  Annual  Program  of  Pride,  as  fol- 
tows: 

New  Jersey  Pride  Honorary  Commrtse 

The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kean.  Oover- 
nor  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  E.  Barr.  President.  Courtaulds 
UJ3.  Developments,  Inc. 

Senator  Bill  Bradley,  United  SUtes 
Senate. 

Leanna  Brown.  New  Jersey  Senate.  . 
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Barbara  A.  Curran,  President,  Board  of 
PubUc  UtUlUes. 

Kathleen  DiChiara.  Director,  Community 
Food  Bank  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Ferguson.  Jr..  Chairman.  First  Ft- 
deUty  Bank. 

Jon  F.  Hanson,  Chairman.  New  Jersey 
Sports  ft  Exposition  Authority. 
I^nne  Kramer,  Director.  Project  Impact. 
Senator   Frank   R.    Lautenberg.   United 
States  Senate. 

Arlie  lAEarus.  President,  Jamesway  Cor- 
poration. 

Paul  Loser,  Chief  Operating  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Bell. 

Kate  Luscombe.  RN.  Jersey  Shore  Medi- 
cal Oroup. 

Patricia  J.  Maynard,  Special  Assistant  for 
New  Jersey,  Port  Authority  of  New  York  it 
New  Jersey. 

David  Moore,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  Conservation  Foundation. 

Oerald  O'Keeffe.  President,  Queen  City 
Savings. 

Joan  M.  Quigley.  Vice  President,  St.  Fran- 
cis Community  Health  Center. 

Rol>ert  M.  Schaeberle,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

Angelo  P.  Schiralli,  Senior  Vice  President. 
Mutual  Benefit  Life. 

Richard  L.  Schlott,  President,  Schlott  Re- 
altors. 

Joseph  Semrod.  President,  United  Jersey 
Banks. 

Eunice  Kennedy  Sbriver,  President,  Spe- 
cial Olympics,  Inc. 

William  Simon.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Wesray  Corporation. 

Harold  W.  Sonn,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Oaa. 

Fox  Stoddard,  Vice  President-Access  Man- 
agement, ATdcT  Communications. 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Publisher.  New 
Jersey  Monthly. 

James  M.  Welchert.  President,  Weichert 
Realtors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  great  pride  with  all 
New  Jerseyans  In  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
years  of  preparatton,  training,  personal  effort, 
and  hard  work  that  our  honorees  have  devot- 
ed to  attain  the  New  Jersey  Pride  Award.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  Eighth  Congresston- 
al  District  of  New  Jersey  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  add  this  special  note  of  pride  on 
behalf  of  our  constituent  Jean  Clart(  of  Upper 
Montclair,  NJ,  who  Is  among  the  recipients  of 
this  year's  highly  coveted  New  Jersey  Pride 
Award.  With  your  permiaston,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukl  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  the  following  proclamation 
to  commemorate  May  1  as  New  Jersey  Pride 
Day  and  commend  the  honorees  for  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  in  New  Jersey  whtoh  has  tmly  en- 
riched our  communities.  State,  and  Nation: 
New  Jersey  Pride  Proclamation 
Whereas  pride  in  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  elevating  the 
state  to  its  highest  potential,  and; 

Whereas  the  greatest  source  of  sUte  pride 
is  its  people,  men  and  women  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  making  New  Jersey 
a  better  and  more  interesting  place  to  live, 
and; 

Whereas  New  Jersey  Monthly  is  a  maga- 
zine dedicated  to  recognizing  those  men  and 
women  who  have  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  sUte, 
and; 

Whereas  New  Jersey  Monthly  instituted 
the  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards  in  1985  to  rec- 
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ognlae  the  individuals  who  have  exemplified 
the  meaning  of  pride  in  New  Jersey  by  pro- 
viding outstanding  examples  of  private  initi- 
ative and  creative  solutions  to  its  problems, 
and: 

Whereas  the  second  annual  New  Jersey 
Pride  Awards  Celebration  will  be  held  May 
1,  1986  in  the  Parsippany  HUton  Hotel,  Par- 
sippany,  New  Jersey,  and; 

Whereas  New  Jersey  Monthly  wiU  be  hon- 
oring the  following  individuals  in  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

The  Arts— Morris  Pesin  of  Jersey  City, 
known  to  many  as  the  Father  of  Liberty 
SUte  Park. 

Community  development— Lois  M.  Teer  of 
Camden,  designer  of  the  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  Image  of  Camden  by  rehaliilitat- 
ing  atMindoned  homes  and  attracting  home- 
buyers  to  the  downtown  area. 

Economic  development— Leslie  E.  Smith. 
Jr.,  of  Flanders,  who  together  with  his  late 
partner,  Andrew  Clark,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  foreign  trade  zone  In  Monis  County. 
Now  Executive  Director  of  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Center. 

Education— Saul  Cooperman  of  Rocky 
HUl.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  exem- 
plaiV  achievement  In  education; 

Energy/environment— Jean  Clark  of 
Upper  Montclair,  founder  of  Montclair  Or- 
ganization for  Conservation  and  Recycling 
Center. 

Health-Eva  Oottscho  of  Short  Hills, 
founder  of  the  Ruth  Oottscho  Kidney 
Foundation  which  is  Instrumental  in  sus- 
taining the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people  by 
providing  them  with  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chines for  home  use. 

Science  and  teclinology— Dr.  David  M. 
Ooldenberg  of  Short  Hills,  world  renowned 
pioneer  In  cancer  detection,  control  and 
cure,  founder  of  the  Center  for  Molecular 
Medicine  and  Immunology  at  the  University 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Social  services— Henry  I.  DeOeneste  of 
Maplewood,  Superintendent  of  Police.  The 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  A  New  Jersey, 
considered  by  many  as  a  "Man  for  all  Sea- 
sons" Involved  In  numerous  conununlty 
service  projects. 

Be  It  hereby  proclaimed.  That  May  1st 
has  been  appropriately  established  for  the 
commemoration  of  New  Jersey  Pride  Day  to 
honor  the  reclplentt  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pride  Awards.  In  observance  of  this  occa- 
sion. New  Jersey  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
program  sponsors,  will  hold  a  dinner  for  the 
presenUtion  of  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards, 
the  proceeds  of  which  wUl  be  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  New  Jersey  Special  Olym- 
pics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  indeed  salute  the  1986 
recipiento  of  the  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards 
with  special  plaudits  to  New  Jersey  Monthly 
magazine,  the  founders  and  originators  ot  this 
highly  unk^ue  and  rewarding  program  that  has 
been  established  for  the  citizens  of  our  great 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  appropriately  entitled 
"New  Jersey  Pride." 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
Thia  title  requires  all  such  committees 
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to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
Ifoy  1,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

SD-528 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  intelligence  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MATS 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tariff 
bills. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  research  and 
development  program  iwUcy. 

SD-366 
3:00  p  jn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  F.  Lehman  11.  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  United  States  Ne- 
gotiator for  Strategic  Nuclear  Arms, 
Paul  H.  Nltze,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large, 
and  Warren  Zimmerman,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Chief  of  the  United  SUtes 
Delegation  to  the  Vieima  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  Follow-up  Meeting. 

SD-419 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  Air 
Force  aircraft  procurement  programs. 

SD-192 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 

of  Jefferson   B.   Sessions  in,   to  be 

United  States  District  Judge  for  the 

Southern  District  of  Alabama. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
'  opment,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
S.  2199,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  National  Strate- 
gic Stockpile;  and  to  mark  up  S.  2102, 
to  prescribe  the  method  for  determin- 
ing the  quantity  and  classification  of 
any  materials  to  be  stockpiled  under 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  (P.L.  96-41). 

SR-222 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

8H-219 

MAY? 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  U.S. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2162,  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  efficient  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed   business   meeting,   to   continue 
markup  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing fimds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  intelligence  commimlty. 

SH-219 
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10:001 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agenciea  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2260,  to  settle 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  activities 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
and  S.  2243,  to  improve  the  health 
status  of  Native  Hawalians. 

SD-124 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
the  situation  in  Panama. 

S-116,  Capitol 

MAYS 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Teclmology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  the 
space  transportation  system. 

SR-283 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  nuclear  testing 
issues. 

SD-419 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  SulKommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  strate- 
gic systems. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Oov- 
emment  approval  of  the  release  of  ge- 
netically engineered  organisms. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 

Judiciary 
To    resume    hearings    on    white-collar 
crime  in  the  United  SUtes,  focusing 
on  the  E.F.  Hutton  Investigation. 

SD-226 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 325,  to  approve  the  "Compact  of 
Free  Association"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Palau. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  hospitals  under  the  Medi- 
care Program. 

SD-21S 

MAT  IS 

3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  situation 
in  Mexico. 

S-116,  Capitol 

MAY  18 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslneas. 

8D-S66 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  situation  In 
Mexico. 

8D-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  serv- 
ices trade  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Japan. 

8D-419 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  673,  to  eaUbUsh 
a  specialized  corps  of  Judges  necessary 
for  certain  Federal  proceedings  re- 
quired to  be  conducted,  and  8.  680,  to 
ensure  the  Independence  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative law  judges. 

80-226 

MAT  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
8-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-4S0 
Select  on  Intelllgenee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 


9:00 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business  Items. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu* 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of '  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authoriidng  funds  for  the  VS.  Coast 
OuiuU  and  H.R.  1362,  to  revise,  con- 
solidate, and  enact  certain  laws  related 
to  load  lines  and  measurement  of  ves- 
sels as  parU  C  and  J  of  subtitle  II  of 
Utle  46.  UJ9.  Code. 

SR-2Sa 


10:00 
Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUtlon  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-1S8 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  240S.  to  re- 
quire that  public  buildings  oonstruoted 
or  altered  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  shall  be  In  oompUanoe  with  na- 
tionally recognlied  building  codes  and 
8UU  and  local  lonlng  laws,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorlilng  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  public  buUdlngs 
program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

8D-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  626.  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au* 
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thority  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

8D-M2 

Governmental  Affairs 

ClvU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1327.  to  estab- 
lish higher  minimum  rates  of  baste 
pay  in  geographic  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  Is  experiendng 
significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  8.  1727,  to  establish  alterna- 
tive personnel  management  a^'^tems 
for  scientific  and  technical  employees, 
and  provisions  of  S.  2082,  to  Improve 
the  management  of  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs,  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Acquisition  Service,  and  to  limit 
employment  contacU  between  senior 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  contractors. 

SD-124 

MAT  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  reported 
sightings  of  live  military  personnel 
mls^ng  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SD-628 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partmente  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2088,  to  promul- 
gate regtilations  for  asbestos  hasard 
abatement  in  the  Nation's  schools,  and 
8.  2300,  to  set  standards  for  identifica- 
tion and  abatement  of  hasardous  as- 
bestos in  Federal  and  other  buildings. 

8D-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2060,  to  notify 
woriters  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease   in   order   to  establish   a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
illness  and  death  of  such  workera 

8D-4S0 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  InUmatlonal  or- 
ganliatlotu  programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.8.  RepresentaUve  to 
the  United  Nations. 

8D-ia4 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  TransporUtlon 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authoriidng  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

8R-aM 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pros- 
pects for  exporting  American  coal. 

SD-3M 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold-hearings  to  examine  oil  spill 
protocoL 

SD-419 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  to 
examine  legal  mechanisms  to  combat 
terrorism 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prosecution  of 
Soviet  Embassy  demonstrators. 

SD-226 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

MAT  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr..  to  be 
Commandant,  n.S.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  grade  of  admiral,  and  Rear  Admi- 
ral James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral. 

SR-2S3 
10:15  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

SR-2S3 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulicom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Economic  Summit  and  interna- 
tional debt  issues. 

SD-419 
2:00  p  Jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 
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MAY  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Conunerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuves 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

MAY  29 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE3 
9:30  a.m. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the   Public   Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (PJi.  95-617). 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 

JT7NE4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 

and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resoiuves 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1935,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  lie  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  in  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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JUNES 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the  Public   Utility 
Regulatory  PoUcles  Act  (P.L.  96-617). 

SD-366 

JUNEll 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

JUNE  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  illiteracy  in  America. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055,  to  establish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

JUNE  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

JULY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  measures  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  children. 

SEM30 


JULY  17 

9:80  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
iasues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Finance's   Subcommittee   on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
iasues. 

SD-480 

JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  iisuei. 

8D-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  restmie  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

8D-4S0 

JULY  SO 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-480 

AUGUST  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
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To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  In  human  services. 

8O-4S0 

SEPTEMBER  10 

9:S0  a.m. 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
rewniroes  impact  on  drug  research  and 
•pace  technology. 

8D-4S0 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resouroes 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-4S0 

SEPTEMBER  34 

9:80  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-480 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ}.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer 

O  Lord,  on  this  national  day  of 
prayer  we  give  thanlos  for  the  abun- 
dance of  blessings  that  You  have  given 
us  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  We 
acknowledge  our  dependence  on  Your 
grace  and  we  admit  our  faults.  We 
pray  that  You  will  bless  our  land  and 
give  us  ever  Your  love  and  Your  peace. 
As  You  have  looked  upon  us  over  the 
years  with  mercy  we  come  to  You  with 
our  petitions  asking  that  Your  bene- 
diction will  be  with  us  now  and  ever- 
more. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


STALINIST  SECRECY  IN  THE 
NUCLEAR  AGE 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  May 
Day  in  Moscow,  and  there  is  a  new 
leader  standing  atop  Lenin's  Mausole- 
um reviewing  thousands  marching 
through  Red  Square.  But  the  patho- 
logical pattern  of  Stalinist  secrecy  con- 
tinues to  blanket  the  Soviet  Union 
even  more  ominously  than  the  radio- 
active cloud  drifting  slowly  across  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

What  is  unfolding  in  the  Ukraine  is 
not  just  a  hiunan  tragedy;  it  is  a  gov- 
ernmental crime.  This  globe  is  too 
small  and  too  fragile  and  too  interde- 
pendent for  Stalinist  secrecy  to  deter- 
mine the  fate— not  only  of  the  Soviet 
people— but  of  the  millions  who  live 
beyond  Soviet  borders. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
"Russia  is  a  riddle,  wrapped  in  a  mys- 
tery, inside  an  enigma,"  but  there  are 
keys  to  that  riddle— the  irrational  in- 
sistence that  Soviet  society  is  perfect 
and  the  callous  indifference  to  human 
suffering. 


THE  LIABILITY  CRISIS— FIVE  ES- 
SENTIAL STATE  TORT  RE- 
FORMS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  said 
the  liability  explosion  is  a  real  crisis 
that,  for  the  most  part,  ought  to  be 
solved  by  the  States. 

Pete  Stark  and  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  which  sends  a  message  to 
the  States  that  they  must  act.  In  the 
resolution  we  suggest  five  State  tort 
reforms  that  would  make  their  sys- 
tems for  compensation  for  personal  in- 
juries more  fair  and  more  predictable 
and  draw  insurance  coverage  back  to 
the  market. 

We  suggest  that  each  State  place  a 
cap  on  damages  for  noneconomlc  loss, 
the  so-called  damages  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  punitive  damages.  We  sug- 
gest that  they  reform  the  doctrine  of 
Joint  and  several  liability  so  that  one 
responsible  for  less  than  half  the  neg- 
ligence cannot  be  made  to  pay  for 
more  than  half  the  loss.  And  we  urge 
the  States  to  eliminate  duplicate  re- 
coveries, to  allow  payments  of  large 
judgments  over  time  and  to  shorten 
their  statutes  of  limitation,  wherever 
this  can  equitably  be  done,  to  elimi- 
nate excessively  long  exposure. 

These  reforms  would  set  their  tort 
systems  on  a  more  predictable  path, 
stabilize  insurance  premiimis  and 
assure  that  coverage  would  be  avail- 
able. Nothing  less  will  do. 


THE  ADMINISTRA-nON'S  QUES- 
•nONABLE  FOREIGN  AID  PRI- 
ORITIES 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  give  $150  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  the  Philippines,  while  it 
is  still  fighting  to  send  $100  million  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

If  one  looks  at  these  foreign  aid 
packages  from  a  per  capita  standpoint. 
President  Reagan  wants  to  give  the 
Contras  $30  for  each  of  the  3.3  million 
residents  of  Nicaragua,  while  he  plans 
to  give  the  Aquino  government  $2.50 
per  capita  for  each  of  the  58  million 
people  who  live  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  Justify 
giving  $30  per  capita  to  the  Contras  to 
promote  death  and  destruction,  while 
providing  only  $2.50  to  the  Aquino 
government  to  help  the  Philippines 
overcome  decades  of  dictatorial  thiev- 
ery, corruption,  and  incompetence? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  to 
our  Nation's  system  of  values? 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  our 
Nation  has  provided  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  assistance  to  nations 
across  the  globe  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  other  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  administra- 
tion places  more  emphasis  on  foment- 
ing violent  revolution  in  Central 
America  than  helping  the  newly  elect- 
ed Government  of  the  Philippines  es- 
tablish a  democratic  government  and 
begin  the  process  of  developing  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  our  Na- 
tion's value  system  has  changed,  or 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  aid 
plans  for  Nicaragua  and  the  Philip- 
pines reflect  our  values. 

It  is  time  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  take  a  good  look  at  its  foreign 
aid  priorities— and  resume  the  good 
work  the  United  States  has  performed 
since  World  War  II. 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS— 1920 
STYLE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contrary  to  folklore,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics was  not  invented  in  1980.  In 
1920,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Andrew  W.  Mellon,  proposed  to 
Congress  a  reduction  of  income  taxes 
as  a  measure  of  raising  revenue.  He 
argued  that  It  was  better  to  turn  over 
a  dollar  three  times  and  collect  a  dime 
on  each  transaction,  than  to  turn  it 
over  but  once,  and  collect  a  quarter. 
Congress  responded.  So  did  the  econo- 
my, and  revenues  increased. 

If  the  supply-side  formula  worked  in 
1920,  why  did  it  fail  60  years  later?  In 
1920  interest  rates  were  low;  labor  and 
capital  did  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  "productivity"  of  Government 
bonds.  In  1980,  interest  rates  reached 
unprecedented  heights,  forcing  labor 
and  capital  to  compete  with  the 
double-digit  return  on  the  risk-free 
government  bonds.  The  tax  reduction, 
instead  of  stimulating  the  employment 
of  labor  and  capital,  stimulated  a  spec- 
ulative frenzy  in  the  stock,  bond,  and 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  derive 
real  economic  benefits  from  the 
supply-side  formula,  then  we  have 
first  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  interest 
to  the  2-to-3  percent  level  at  once,  by 
refinancing  the  public  debt  through 
the  issuance  of  gold  bonds.  "This  would 


do  more  than  any  single  measure,  not 
only  to  reduce  outlays,  but  to  Increase 
revenues  as  well. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

BCr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  remind  the  public  that 
May  1  is  also  Tax  Freedom  Day.  This 
day  serves  to  remind  us  all  as  taxpay- 
ers that  from  the  first  of  this  year 
through  today  we  have  worked  to  sat- 
isfy Federal  and  State  tax  require- 
ments. 

Consider  that  1  hour  and  45  minutes 
of  the  average  American  taxpayer's 
work  day  is  spent  to  pay  Federal  taxes, 
and  an  additional  55  minutes  to  pay 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Symbolically,  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  a 
sobering  reminder  of  the  urgent  need 
for  tax  reform. 

Last  December,  this  House  met  its 
commitment  for  tax  reform,  and  we 
continue  to  watch  while  the  other 
body  fiddles.  In  effect,  three  out  of 
four  taxpayers  would  pay  less  under 
the  tax  blU;  as  we  watch  this  strange 
mating  dance  in  the  other  body,  which 
one  day  embraces  all  loopholes  and 
even  creates  a  few  more  and  the  next 
day  rejects  them  all,  we  can  only 
watch  with  conscious  deliberation. 
What  will  be  the  consequences  for  the 
American  taxpayers? 

Our  biU  does  in  fact  provide  freedom 
fcr  taxpayers:  and  today  on  May  1,  let 
us  look  at  who  has  met  the  obligation 
of  reducing  taxes  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 


Contras  a  couple  weeks  ago.  We  were 
told  on  several  occasions  that  there 
was  great  urgency  for  voting  on  that, 
so  by  a  brilliant  legislative  maneuver 
of  marching  into  their  own  end  zone, 
which  they  found  unprotected,  the 
Republican  Party  kept  the  bill  off  the 
floor. 

They  had  an  effort  to  get  petition 
signatures,  and  we  can  now  report  that 
as  of  the  key  date,  274  Members  of  the 
House  have  refused  to  sign  their  dis- 
charge petition.  It  now  is  clear  that  we 
will  not  vote  on  that  bill  until  June. 

One  of  the  things,  though,  that  we 
know  will  happen  is  that  our  Republi- 
can friends  will  not  have  to  write  any 
new  speeches,  because  all  the  speeches 
they  gave  us  in  March  about  how 
urgent  it  was  that  we  adopt  that  bill 
within  a  week,  they  will  give  us  again 
in  June;  and  if  we  do  not  act  on  it  in 
June,  we  will  hear  them  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 

D  1110 

The  fact  is  there  is  not  a  majority  in 
the  House  for  the  position  they  want 
yet,  which  is  why  they  held  the  bill  off 
the  floor.  There  is  not  a  majority  in 
the  country  for  their  position.  So  in- 
stead we  got  a  tactical  maneuver  to 
disguise  that  as  they  continue  to  try  to 
find  some  support  which  they  do  not 
yet  have  for  a  policy  of  killing  without 
end  and  a  policy  without  purpose. 


what  it  should  teach  lu  about  the  dic- 
tatorship with  which  we  coexist  on 
this  planet. 


THANKING  JAMES  J.  CARVING, 
CHIEF  OF  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Vix.  Speaker,  115  of 
us  have  signed  a  letter  of  gratitude  to 
James  J.  Carvino.  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police,  saying  the  followlnr 

We  are  most  pleased  to  welcome  the 
return  of  your  fine  officers  to  their  accus- 
tomed posts  on  and  around  Capitol  Hill.  We 
have  missed  them,  and  the  Improvement  in 
morale  is  a  tribute  to  your  leadership  as 
well  as  a  contribution  In  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  welcome  any 
other  Members  who  would  like  to  sign 
this  letter  of  thanks. 


D  This  symlwl  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


POLITICAL  MANEUVERING  ON 
CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today  is 
day  16  of  the  hostage  crisis  which 
eventuated  when  the  Republican 
Party  kidnaped  its  own  biU  on  the 


OUR     FRIENDS     ON     THE     LEFT 
SHOULD      SCRUTINIZE      CARE- 
FULLY  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE 
SOVIET    STATE    IN    THE    CUR- 
RENT DISASTER 
(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  all  of  our  friends  on  the 
left  should  look  carefully  at  the  be- 
havior of  the  Soviet  state  in  the  cur- 
rent disaster  involving  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor near  Kiev. 

Yesterday  the  Soviet  dictatorship  re- 
leased a  picture  which  apparently  has 
been  retouched.  In  a  period  when 
their  people  are  dying,  in  a  period 
when  they  are  sending  radiation 
throughout  Western  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  they  have  a  true  international 
problem  that  they  should  be  recogniz- 
ing, from  the  best  evidence  we  have 
they  are  systematically  lying  not  only 
to  the  world  but  to  their  own  people, 
and  they  are  callously  endangering 
the  lives  not  only  of  their  own  people 
but  of  many  Western  Europeans. 

The  next  time  we  debate  Nicaragua 
or  Angola  and  our  friends  on  the  left 
talk  about  any  kind  of  conversation  or 
promises  by  the  Communists,  I  hope 
they  will  remember  the  lesson  we  are 
being  given  right  now  about  the  sys- 
tematic callousness,  the  systematic 
deceit  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship  and 


WE  ARE  LOSING  GROUND  ON 
THE  TRADE  DEFICIT  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  disappointed  with  the 
trade  deficit  figut«s  posted  for  the 
month  of  March,  figures  that  were  re- 
leased this  morning.  It  tells  us  that 
the  trade  deficit  for  last  month  is 
114.2  biUion,  which  is  up  $2  biUion 
over  the  previous  month  of  Febniary. 

There  is  a  lot  that  is  wrong  with 
these  trade  figures.  First  of  all.  im- 
ports  have  reached  new  and  staggering 
levels.  Also,  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  is  $5.5  billion  higher  than  it  was 
the  previous  month.  Most  disturbing  is 
that  the  dollar's  decline,  which  has 
been  rather  dramatic  in  the  last  few 
months,  apparently  li  having  no  posi- 
tive effect  on  our  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  more  needs  to  be 
done.  That  is  why  I  commend  you  for 
recognizing  this  problem,  for  instruct- 
ing the  various  committees  with  Juris- 
diction to  report  out  trade  legislation 
by  next  week  so  that  we  can  have  a 
comprehensive  trade  bill  on  the  floor 
and  report  it  out  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

It  is  time  that  this  Congress  take  ef- 
fective action  to  bring  down  that  trade 
deficit  and  make  the  United  SUtes 
competitive  again  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 


TODAY  IS  TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  This  is  the  first 
day  of  this  year  that  the  average 
American  working  man  and  woman  is 
free  to  work  for  the  support  of  their 
family  instead  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment here  In  Washington. 

I  greet  this  day  with  optimism  and 
with  disappointment.  I  am  optimistic 
because  the  American  working  men 
and  women  can  now  tend  to  bending 
their  resources  and  their  resourceful- 
ness to  the  support  of  their  families 
and  with  disappointment  because  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  example  of  re- 
sponsibUity  they  set  for  us  by  giving 
them  what  they  demand  and  what 
they  need;  responsible  tax  reform 
which  encourages  a  growing  economy, 
rewards  traditional  family  values,  and 
promotes  equity  in  our  tax  system. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  American  working  man  and 
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woman  and  do  our  very  best  to  move 
tax  freedom  day  earlier  in  the  year. 
Perhaps  April  1  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate date  for  them  to  have  their 
enjoyment. 


PREVENTING  DRUG  ABUSE 
THROUGH  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  aiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  our  rhetoric  about  combating  drug 
abuse  is  cast  in  terms  of  warfare. 
While  the  image  of  battle  is  appropri- 
ate to  an  effort  meriting  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  our  social  and  moral  re- 
sources—and often  requiring  violent 
action— we  should  not  be  misled  by 
our  own  metaphors  into  forgetting 
that  much  of  our  success  in  discourag- 
ing drug  abuse  will  depend  on  the 
commonsense  vehicle  of  education  in 
the  home  and  at  school. 

A  forthcoming  study  by  Prof.  Wade 
Silverman  of  the  Emory  University 
Medical  School  highlights  the  need 
for  more  vigorous  efforts  at  grassroots 
preventive  education.  In  a  siu^ey  of 
600  Atlanta  area  high  school  seniors 
and  their  parents,  Silverman  found 
large  disparities  between  parents'  and 
children's  perceptions  of  drug  use. 
While  Just  over  a  third  of  the  parents 
said  their  children  had  used  alcohol  in 
the  previous  30  days,  two-thirds  of  the 
children  stated  that  they  had  in  fact 
used  alcohol.  Only  3  percent  of  the 
parents  believed  their  children  had 
smoked  marijuana  in  the  previous  30 
days:  more  than  9  times  as  many  kids, 
or  28  percent,  said  they  had  used  the 
drug. 

Even  more  revealing,  perhaps,  than 
these  responses  about  drug  use  were 
the  results  for  a  question  about  whom 
teens  would  confide  in  about  drug 
abuse.  More  than  half  the  parents 
thought  they  would  be  their  children's 
first  choice:  yet  only  20  percent  of  the 
children  made  the  same  choice:  7  out 
of  10  said  they  would  talk  to  a  friend. 

This  study  should  tell  us  a  number 
of  things.  First,  we  need  to  devote 
more  resources  to  preventive  educa- 
tion programs.  While  the  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  about  drug  abuse  has 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  its 
funding  priorities  have  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  have  been  cut  by  more 
than  40  percent.  Second,  we  should 
focus  our  educational  efforts  on  peer 
relationships.  If  we  are  going  to  influ- 
ence teen  behavior,  we  must  reach  out 
to  the  social  world  from  which  they 
draw  many  of  their  behavioral  cues. 
Third,  we  must  not  only  educate 
others;  we  must  educate  ourselves. 


INTERNA'nONAL  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  TEAM  TO  COPE 
WITH  NUCLEAR  ACCIDENTS 

(Iifr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
stonewalling  on  the  Chernobyl  catas- 
trophe is  as  unacceptable  as  a  nuclear 
powerplant  with  no  containment 
building,  and  as  imwelcome  as  the  ra- 
dioactive cloud  drifting  over  Europe. 
The  Iron  Curtain  is  not  a  lead  curtain, 
and  Soviet  silence  and  disinformation 
will  not  shield  its  population,  its 
water,  or  its  farmland  from  the  radio- 
active materials  resulting  from  the 
Chernobyl  accident.  This  body,  to- 
gether with  the  world  commujiity, 
must  continue  to  pressure  the  Soviet 
Union  to  provide  full  disclosure  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  nucle- 
ar bhopal. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion yesterday  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  emergency  re- 
sponse team  to  cope  with  nuclear  acci- 
dents, no  matter  where  they  occur. 
This  nuclear  SWAT  team,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  would  have  the  neces- 
sary funding,  resources,  technical  ca- 
pability, and  international  cooperation 
to  minimize  the  consequences  of  such 
nuclear  accidents.  It  also  would  pro- 
vide for  an  international  early  warning 
system  so  that  neighboring  countries 
would  not  have  to  find  out  about  nu- 
clear accidents  the  hard  way— by  mon- 
itoring dramatically  increased  levels  of 
radioactivity  on  their  own  soil. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  and  put  it  on  a  fast  track 
for  passage  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  leadership.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14.  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  May  13, 
1986.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  aan.  on 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1986,  to  receive 
former  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTOOMKRY).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
on  Wednesday,  May  14.  1986.  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  this  Chamber 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VKTITMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  126)  authorizing  the  rotun- 
da of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  be  used  on 
May  6,  1986,  for  a  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object.  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  total  support  of 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  for  this 
most  Important  day  of  remembrance, 
to  remind  the  world  and  future  gen- 
erations that  this  must  never,  never, 
never  happen  again.  The  one  way  in 
which  we  can  help  ensure  that  such  a 
holocaust  can  never  happen  again  is  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  deprivation  of 
human  rights  and  the  tyranny  with 
which  it  was  caused. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle  to  give  una- 
nimity to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  that  this  day,  and 
our  rotunda,  be  used  in  such  a  fitting 
manner. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will  au- 
thorize the  rotimda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
to  be  used  on  May  6.  1986,  for  a  cere- 
mony commemorating  the  days  of  re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  Holocaust  was  the  worst 
crime  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  hard  for  me,  as  well  as  my 
colleagues,  to  comprehend  such  pre- 
meditated destruction  of  human  life. 
The  whole  point  of  this  ceremony  on 
May  6  will  be  to  commemorate  the 


memory  of  our  loss  of  6  million  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  This  event  will  help 
to  remind  us  how  devastating  this 
tragedy  was  and  that  we  must  never 
permit  this  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  comments. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Elie  Wlesel  the  chronicler  of  the  Holo- 
caust, the  author  of  so  many  Inspiring 
books  about  the  triiunph  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Holocaust,  points  out  that  indifference 
to  evU  is  evU  itself. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  evil  as  it 
exists  in  the  world,  nor  can  we  be  in- 
different to  those  practices  of  evil  in 
the  past.  This  is  an  evil  that  has  to  be 
commemorated,  not  to  memorialize  it, 
but  to  prevent  it  from  ever  happening 
again  and  to  remind  the  world  that 
this  Nation  stands  side  by  side  with 
those  men  and  women  who  are  survi- 
vors, and  the  children  of  survivors,  but 
this  is  a  memorial,  not  to  evil,  but  to 
those  men  and  women  who  tragically 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Holocaust,  this 
great  crime  of  the  20th  centxiry  that 
goes  beyond  any  other  crime  in  human 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  salute  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  and 
other  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The    SPEAKI31    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  CoH.  Ris.  136 
Whereas,    pursuant    to    such    Act,    the 
United  SUtes  Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU 
has  designated  May  4  through  May  11, 1986, 
u  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust";  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  May 
6, 1986,  consisting  of  speeches,  readings,  and 
musical  presentations  as  part  of  the  days  of 
remembrance  activities:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of  Rep- 
retentaHves  concurringt.  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  used  on  May  6.  1986,  from  10 
o'clock  ante  meridiem  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridiem  for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  prepara- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shall 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Senate  concurrent  resolution  Juit 
adopted.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  126.  the 


WELCOMING   NATAN   (ANATOLY) 
SHCHARANSKY  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  329),  welcoming  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  to  the  United  States,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  simply  take  this  time,  Mr. 
Speedier,  to  strongly  endorse  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Jnt  Wrioht.  and  our 
minority  leader.  Bob  Michil,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  of  the  minori- 
ty, let  me  say  that  we  totally  and 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  effort 
of  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Michxl  to 
allow  the  rotunda  to  be  used  for  this 
ceremony.  This  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  In  terms  of  welcoming  to  the 
United  States  a  great  champion  of 
human  rights  and  a  symbol  of  courage 
throughout  the  world.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  who  ts  now  going  by  his 
new  name.  Natan.  It  is  a  particular 
honor  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Bob  Michil,  who  was 
an  original  cosponsor. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  will  be  a 
great  moment  in  the  rotunda,  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  United  States  when 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  his 
lovely  wife  Avltal  who.  side  by  side, 
have  fought  not  only  for  freedom  of 
emigration  of  Natan  Shcharansky  and 
on  behalf  of  all  those  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who.  whether  they  have 
been  permitted  to  leave,  or  whether 
they  are  forced  to  remain.  This  cere- 
mony is  extremely  important.  All  of  us 
should  be  there.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  day. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  Join  in 
commending  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Wright,  anc  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
MicHK.,  for  their  leadership  on  this 
and   for   assuring   that   the   Capitol 


would  be  reserved  by  raising  this  reso- 
lution. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  want  to  submit  to 
letter  for  the  Rccoro  from  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  mother  that  I  had  the 
privilege,  along  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schrokdxr,  of  de- 
livering to  the  Soviet  Embassy  when 
we  were  able  to  meet  with  Anatoly's 
mother  in  the  Soviet  Union  several 
years  ago. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  Just  hear 
part  of  this,  because  I  think  she,  along 
with  so  many  other  people,  was  so  cou- 
rageous in  assuring  his  release.  He  is  a 
symbol  of  human  rights,  not  only  for 
Jews  around  the  world,  but  for  all 
people. 

One  of  the  things  she  says  in  her 
letter  to  the  Soviet  leaders  is,  "to  show 
humanity,  free  my  son  before  his  term 
is  up.  Such  compassion  will  save  a 
man's  life  and  you  will  help  me,  an  old 
mother,  to  live  the  few  years  remain- 
ing to  me  in  peace." 

So  I  would  like  to  submit  this  letter 
for  the  RicoRo.  It  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  moving  experiences  I  have  had, 
along  with  meeting  with  the  other 
Soviet  dissidents. 

The  letter  follows: 
To:  CTSU  CC  Secretary  K.U.  Cheraenko. 
From:  I.P.  MU'grom,  mother  of  the  prisoner 
A.B.  Shcharanskly. 
My  son.  Anatoliy  Shcharanskly,  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  yean  deprivation  of  freedom  by 
the  RSFSR  Supreme  Court  on  July   14, 
1978.  On  March  16, 1984  he  completes  seven 
years  of  Imprisonment.  During  all  these 
years  my  son  has  been  systematically  sub- 
jected to  a  rarsh  regime  of  confinement.  In 
1981  he  spent  most  of  his  time  In  camp  In 
the  Pkt  (In  isolation?)  and  the  punishment 
cell.  On  October  26,  1981  he  was  again  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison  term  of  three  yean.  In 
1982,  In  the  Chlstopol'  Prison,  he  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  ties  with  relatives.  In 
protest  against  the  lawleasneas  of  the  prison 
administration,  my  son  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  which  lasted  110  days,  from  Septem- 
ber 26.  1982  to  January  14,  1983.  As  a  result 
my  son's  health  was  broken  and  he  was  left 
without  the  physical  strength  to  complete 
the  full  term  of  Imprisonment.  When  I  met 
with  him  on  January  5, 1984. 1  realized  that 
his  life  was  In  danger.  I  appealed  to  chair- 
man of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Yu.  V. 
Andropov.  I  asked  for  my  son's  early  release 
because  of  the  sUte  of  his  health,  and  that 
he  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  when  my  son  has  served  more  than 
half  of  a  severe  penalty  and  he  is  111.  I 
appeal  to  you,  and  draw  your  attention  to 
the  tragedy  of  my  family  and  to  my  present 
situation.  I  am  a  mother,  an  old  woman  of 
76  yean,  a  pensioner.  Forty  yean  of  my  life 
were   spent   In   the   Donbass,   working   In 
heavy  Industry— metallurgy  and  coal.  My 
late  husband.  B.  M.  Shcharanskly.  was  a 
communist  and  worked  in  the  Donbass  as  a 
Journalist  of  the  province  newspaper,  as  a 
correspondent  for  republic  newspapen  and 
Journals,  and  as  a  correspondent  for  central 
Moscow  newspapen.  In  the  flnt  days  of  the 
great  patriotic  war  he  left  voluntarily  for 
the  front  as  a  war  correspondent,  althoagh 
he  was  not  subject  to  mUltary  service,  and 
he  later  served  as  political  worker  of  a 
mortar  regiment.  He  was  awarded  orden 
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and  medals.  He  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Soviet  Army  until  victory  was  complete.  He 
could  not  endure  his  son's  tragedy.  In  1978 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack.  He  died  suddenly 
on  January  20,  1980,  Anatoliy's  birthday. 

Respected  Konstantln  Ustinovich?  Show 
himumity,  free  my  son  before  his  term  is  up. 
Such  compassion  will  save  a  man's  life.  And 
you  will  help  me,  and  old  mother,  to  live  the 
few  years  remaining  to  me  in  peace. 

I.  Mil'grom. 

March  10, 1984. 

Respected  Konstantin  UstinovicK- 

1  wrote  to  you  on  March  10,  1984.  There 
has  been  no  answer.  Prom  past  experience,  I 
understand  that  members  of  the  party  CC 
apparatus  automatically  forwarded  my 
appeal  to  you  to  other  departments.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  aU  my  letters  to  the  higher 
organs  of  power.  I  would  like  you,  respected 
Konstantin  Ustinovich,  to  be  aware  of  my 
petition  and  to  make  a  personal  decision  re- 
specting it.  And  therefore  I  am  making  this 
attempt  and  I  hope  that  my  goal  will  be 
achieved  this  time. 

I  am  attaching  the  test  of  the  letter  sent 
to  you  on  March  10.  which  reached  the 
CPSn  CC  on  March  12. 

I  appeal  to  you  now  both  as  chairman  of 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  and  as 
the  head  of  a  participant-state  of  the  Hel- 
sinki conferences,  the  author  of  works  de- 
voted to  questions  of  human  rights.  And  I 
repeat  my  request:  Be  compassionate,  free 
my  son  Anatoliy  Shcharanskiy  before  his 
term  is  up,  since  his  health  does  not  permit 
further  confinement.  Help  me  to  live,  even 
if  only  a  little,  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
son  is  free.  He  has  borne  a  heavy  punish- 
ment for  more  than  seven  years  and  I,  his 
old  mother,  bear  this  punishment  along 
with  him. 

Show  humanity,  satisfy  my  petition  for 
my  son's  early  release. 

I.  Mil'grom. 

April  1984. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kemp] 
for  his  remarks  as  well. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments and  for  reminding  us  that  this 
issue  goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cochairman  of  the 
Congressional  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  has  the  participation  of 
many  members  of  both  parties.  My 
wife  has  been  involved  with  Mrs. 
Henry  Jackson  in  Congressional 
Spouses  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  human 
rights  struggle  is  one  I  know  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  has  been  very  ac- 
tively involved  in,  along  with  so  many 
other  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  in  both  Houses. 

This  will  be  a  day  in  which  we  have 
the  opportunity  personally  to  greet 
and  say  shalom,  shalom  to  truly  one  of 
the  great  freedom  fighters  on  the  face 
of  this  Earth,  two  of  them  actually, 
not  only  Natan  Shcharansky,  but  his 
comrade  in  arms,  Avital.  and  give 
them  the  wonderful  welcome  that 
lovers  of  peace  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world  give  each  other,  shalom. 
Shalom. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  my  friend.  Mr. 


Wright,  to  allow  the  rotunda  to  be  used  for  a 
ceremony  to  honor  Anatoly  ShcharansJ<y.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  was  a  leader  In  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  movement  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  monitoring 
group. 

As  the  worid  knows,  the  Communist  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  tolerate  freedom  of 
expression.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  13-year  Imprisonment  for  the  al- 
leged crime  of  requesting  that  his  human 
rights  and  those  of  others  be  observed. 

We  will  have  a  ceremorry  in  the  rotunda 
honoring  this  brave  man  who,  as  we  know,  is 
now  free.  I  just  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  our  colleagues  in  saying  how  happy  I  am 
that  we  have  this  opportunity  to  publicly  pay 
tribute  to  this  brave  man. 

In  honoring  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  horxx 
not  only  one  man,  but  all  those  who  still  suffer 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  victims  of  a  tyr- 
anny that,  as  events  in  recent  days  have  dis- 
closed, is  so  obsessed  with  domination  and 
secrecy  and  control  that  human  freedonrv— and 
human  lives — are  sacrificed  to  state  power. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  courage  has  shown 
that  one  human  being  can  make  even  this  tyr- 
anny tremble. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoR.  Res.  329 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring), 

SECnON  I.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  was  a 
leader  in  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinld  monitoring  group  who  was 
arrested  on  March  15,  1977,  and  sentenced 
to  thirteen  years  imprisonment  for  his 
human  rights  activities: 

(2)  Shcharansky's  wife.  Avital.  com- 
palgned  tirelessly  for  the  release  of  her  hus- 
t>and  and  other  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners,  and 
these  efforts  were  supported  by  two  succes- 
sive administrations,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people: 

(3)  on  Pebniary  11,  1986.  those  efforts 
were  successful  and  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  was  released  from  Soviet 
prison  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 

(4)  despite  the  fact  that  at  least  400,000 
other  Soviet  Jews  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  severely  re- 
stricted Jewish  emigration  in  violation  of  its 
international  commitments;  and 

(6)  the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  is  long  es- 
tablished and  remains  strong. 
SEC.  Z.  C0NCRE88I0NAL  WELCOME:  USE  OP  CAP- 
ITOL ROTIWDA. 

(a)  CoRORKSsioNAL  Wklcomb.— The  Con- 
gress welcomes  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shchar- 
ansky to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's capital. 

(b)  UsB  OF  Capitol  Rotumda.— The  rotun- 
da of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  be  used  on 
May  13, 1986,  for  a  ceremony  of  welcome  for 
Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky.  Physical 
preparations  for  the  ceremony  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  such  conditions 
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as  the 
scribe. 

SEC  S.  CALL  POR  CONTINUKO  EFPOaTB  TO  OBTAIN 
FREEDOM  POR  ALL  SOVIBT  JEWS. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union— 

(1)  to  release  immediately  all  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  their  ef- 
forts to  emigrate; 

(2)  to  allow  those  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  in  order  to  join  their  families 
abroad,  or  be  repatriated  to  their  historic 
homeland  of  Israel,  to  do  so;  and 

(3)  to  permit  the  exercise  of  religious  and 
cultural  rights  by  Soviet  Jews. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The     concurrent     resolution 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conciurent  resolution 
just  agreed  tO; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  AS 
MEMBER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs: 

House  op  RKPRKSorrAxivBS. 
Washington,  DC,  May  1, 1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  H-204.  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  my  resig- 
nation from  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  from  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Most  sincerely. 

Alah  B.  Mollohan. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignations  are  ac- 
cepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  AD- 
pmONAL  COPIES  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE  PRINT  ENTITLED  "U.N. 
CONFERENCE  TO  REVIEW  AND 
APPRAISE  THE  U.N.  DECADE 
POR  WOMEN:  REPORT  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL STAFF  ADVISORS 
TO  THE  NAIROBI  CONFER- 
ENCE" 

Mr.    FOLEY.   Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  f tirther  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  288)  authorizing  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "U.N.  Conference  to  Review 
and  Appraise  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women:  Report  of  Congressional  Staff 
Advisors  to  the  Nairobi  Conference" 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  under  my  reser- 
vation. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Folxt]  to  explain 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution authorizes  the  printing  of  1,000 
additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "U.N.  Conference  To 
Review  and  Appraise  the  U.N.  Decade 
for  Women:  Report  of  Congressional 
Staff  Advisors  to  the  Nairobi  Confer- 
ence" for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  this  printing 
will  be  $3,456  for  the  1.000  copies. 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for  this 
document  the  supply  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  ex- 
hausted. The  report  is  the  only  official 
report  generally  available  that  assess- 
es the  preparations  and  performance 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  the  Nairobi 
Conference  itself. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
is  clearly  a  report  which  is  very  popu- 
lar and  a  nimiber  of  people  find  it  very 
educational.  We  on  the  minority  side 
support  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  shall  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 1.000  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "U.N.  Conference  to 
Review  and  Appraise  the  U.N.  Decade  for 
Women:  Report  of  Congressional  Staff  Ad- 
visors to  the  Nairobi  Conference". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  A  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 
TRANSMimNG  CERTAIN  RE- 
SCISSIONS AND  DEFERRALS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  301)  authorizing  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  message  from  the 
President,  transmitting  certain  rescis- 
sions, deferrals,  and  revised  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  to  explain  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
current resolution  authorizes  the 
printing  of  500  additional  copies  of  the 
publication  of  a  message  from  the 
President,  transmitting  certain  rescis- 
sions, deferrals,  and  revised  deferrals 
of  budget  authority. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  this  printing 
will  be  $4,245.  for  the  500  copies. 

This  is  a  routine  request  for  addi- 
tional documents  for  distribution  from 
the  document  room  to  meet  the  great 
demand  they  have  for  this  publication. 
The  document  provides  important  in- 
formation to  committees.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  their  staff. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
year  of  the  budget,  we  certainly  on  the 
minority  side  have  no  objection  to 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  301 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  shall  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  House  document 
room,  500  additional  copies  of  a  message 
from  the  President,  transmitting  certain  re- 
scissions, deferrals,  and  revised  deferrals  of 
budget  authority.  House  Document  99-161, 
Ninety-ninth  Congress,  dated  February  5, 
1986. 

The  conctirrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  BIEMBER8  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COBCMTT- 
TEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  443) 
designating  membership  on  certain 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  443 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ben  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Alan  B. 
MoUohan,  West  Virginia; 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Prank 
McCloskey,  Indiana. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
A'nON  OF  H.R.  4409,  PANAMA 
CANAL  COMMISSION  AUTHORI- 
ZA'nON  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CoQunittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  436  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows': 

H.  Res.  436 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  X3CIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4409)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 302(f)  and  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
93-344,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177) 
and  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2(1)(3KB) 
of  rule  XI  are  hereby  waived,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  memt>er  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
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Houae  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
moticMi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  436 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4409.  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  rule  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on  H.R. 
4409,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  waives  certain 
sections  of  the  budget  act  against  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  These  waivers 
are  necessitated  due  to  the  unique 
impact  which  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act,  has  had  on  funds  appro- 
priated for  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment, 
therefore,  to  explain  why  these  waiv- 
ers are  necessary. 

Presently,  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  pursuant  to  the  1977 
Panama  Canal  Treaty,  ownership  and 
control  of  the  canal  will  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  end  of 
1999.  Under  the  terms  of  legislation 
approved  to  implement  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  canal  is  to  operate  at 
no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer— tolls  col- 
lected at  the  canal  are  deposited  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  trust  fund,  and 
fimds  for  operation  of  the  canal  are 
appropriated  from  the  same  trust 
fund. 

The  law  further  provides  that  when 
revenues  collected  in  the  form  of  tolls 
exceed  the  cost  of  operating  the  canal, 
these  excess  payments  are  paid  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Such  excess  pay- 
ments are  made  in  the  year  following 
which  they  accrue  in  the  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  1  sequestra- 
tion order  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act  reduced 
the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriations  for 
the  Panama  Canal  by  some  $18.3  mil- 
lion. Since  the  canal  was  operating  at 
a  level  where  tolls  were  covering  oper- 
ating costs,  and  since  we  have  effec- 
tively reduced  the  operating  costs  by 
cutting  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 
tion, an  excess  of  $18.3  million  pres- 
ently sits  in  the  trust  fund  and  must 
be  paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  as 
excess  profits  under  the  provisions  of 
current  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  Member  in  this  Chamber  who  be- 
lieves the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  should  be  aUowed  to  operate  to 
provide  a  windfall  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  while  not  acheiving  a  dollar 
In  deficit  reduction  for  the  United 
States.  Ironically,  however,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  which  will  result 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  have 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee included  provisions  in  HJi.  4409 
which  disallow  reductions  of  appro- 
priations under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act  whenever  such  reduction 
would  result  in  a  payment  to  Panama 
as  excess  profits  under  the  treaty  pro- 
visions I  have  discussed.  These  provi- 
sions apply  to  the  current  fiscal  year, 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  future  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4409  solve  the  problem  of  paying 
the  $18.3  million  to  Panama  as  an 
excess  payment,  the  restoration  of 
these  previously  sequestered  funds  has 
the  legal  effect  of  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  therefore  raises  additional  prob- 
lems with  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Specifically,  the  rule  waives  two 
sections  of  the  Budget  Act,  section 
311(a)  and  section  302(f).  against  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4409. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure which  would  cause  the  budget  au- 
thority or  outlay  ceilings  established 
by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  breached. 
Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  most 
recent  Parliamentarian's  status  report, 
we  are  presently  over  the  outlay  ceil- 
ing established  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget.  Therefore,  because  the  resto- 
ration of  the  $18.3  million  in  seques- 
tered funds  will  result  in  additional 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986,  a  waiver  of 
section  311(a)  is  necessary  if  the 
House  is  to  consider  this  legislation. 

A  similar  situation  requires  a  waiver 
of  section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  as 
well.  Section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  act 
prohibits  consideration  of  measures 
that  would  exceed  the  subcommittee 
allocations  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  made  pursuant  to 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Since 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  already  exceeded  its 
302(b)  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  restoration  of  these  sequestered 
funds  therefore  violates  section  302(f). 

In  reference  to  these  Budget  Act 
waivers,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  our  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee is  not  taken,  and  if  these  waiv- 
ers are  not  provided,  the  United  States 
will  be  obligated  to  pay  $18.3  million 
to  Panama  next  year  as  an  excess  pay- 
ment. Therefore,  if  no  action  is  taken. 


the  $18.3  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  will  be  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House  today,  we 
simply  incur  these  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1986  as  opposed  to  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  more  importantly,  direct  that  the 
funds  be  used  for  canal  operations 
rather  than  providing  a  windfall  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI 
against  the  bill,  which  is  also  necessi- 
tated by  the  impact  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act  on  Panama 
Canal  funding.  Clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  appropriations  in  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any 
committee  not  having  Jurisdiction  to 
report  appropriations.  Moreover,  the 
elimination  of  the  sequester  order 
against  the  $18.3  million  which  had 
originally  been  appropriated  in  the 
continuing  resolution  has  the  impact 
of  appropriating  the  funds  once  again. 
And  since  this  bill  was  not  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  this 
point  of  order  lies  against  these  provi- 
sions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives 
clause  2(1)(3)(B)  of  rule  XI  against 
consideration  of  the  bill.  This  clause 
of  rule  XI  requires  that  a  committee 
report  for  any  measure  which  makes 
available  new  budget  authority  must 
contain  a  statement  required  by  sec- 
tion 308(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
statement  required  by  section  308(a) 
details  how  the  new  budget  authority 
in  the  bill  compares  with  the  new 
budget  authority  provided  in  the  most 
recent  budget  resolution,  and  a  projec- 
tion of  outlays  over  a  subsequent  5- 
year  period.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interpre- 
tation that  the  $18.3  million  which 
will  be  restored  by  the  bill  is  in  fact 
new  budget  authority  was  not  provid- 
ed imtil  after  this  bill  was  reported 
from  committee.  Consequently,  the 
committee  report  does  not  address  this 
issue  and  therefore  does  not  contain 
the  statement  required  by  clause 
2(1)(3KB)  of  rule  XI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  further  elabo- 
ration of  the  impacts  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act  on  this  bill,  and 
will  discuss  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  well.  I  would  note  that  the  bill 
authorizes  approximately  $430  million 
for  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  an 
amount  expected  to  be  covered  by  the 
toll  receipts  collected  at  the  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  again  like  to 
stress  that  this  is  an  open  rule.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  a  full  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  amend  HJl. 
4409.  The  waivers  provided  in  the  rule 
are  necessitated  by  action  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee has  taken  to  address  the  unique 
Impact  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 


Act  has  had  on  funding  for  operation 
of  the  canal.  The  waivers  are  support- 
ed bipartisanly  by  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

D  1135 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Blr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  436 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4409.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriation 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
Fund  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Panama  Canal  and  other 
activities  pertinent  to  the  canal. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  open-rule 
amendment  process  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  rule  provides  three  waivers 
against  the  consideration  of  the  biU— 
two  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  302(f)  and  311  of 
the  CongrMsional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 
and  one  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2(1)(3)(B)  of  rule  XI. 

Section  302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  a  bill  which  ex- 
ceeds a  committee's  section  302(b)  al- 
location of  budget  authority  under  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Section 
311(a)  is  waived  because  we  are  al- 
ready over  the  1986  budget  ceiling  by 
$13  billion  in  outlays.  It  also  waives 
clause  2(1)(3)(B)  of  rule  XI  which  re- 
quires committees  to  compare  new 
budget  authority  provided  in  a  bill 
with  the  new  budget  authority  set 
forth  in  the  current  budget  resolution. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
failed  to  Include  this  comparison  in  its 
report. 

I  am  always  concerned  about  the 
Rules  Committee  waiving  require- 
ments under  the  Budget  Act  in  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  think  in  this  case 
they  are  basically  technical,  and  they 
are  certainly  understandable  and  de- 
fensible. I  asked  some  questions  about 
the  waivers  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  is  the  second  rule  recently  that 
I  know  of  where  this  clause  2(1)(3KB) 
of  nile  XI  is  waived.  If  this  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  want,  let  us  get  it  out, 
let  us  eliminate  the  rule;  but  if  it  is  re- 
quired. I  think  the  Rules  Committee 
needs  to  say  to  the  committees.  "Do 
not  come  in  on  a  regular  sjrstematic 
basis,  expecting  us  to  waive  this  rule  if 
it  is  required." 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
who  handled  the  rule  for  the  majority 
If  he  might  have  any  comment  on  how 
this  is  beginning  to  happen,  and 
should  we  not  require  it? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  think 


this  is  a  unique  situation  and  might  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  But  I  gener- 
ally agree  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. As  a  member  of  the  majority 
on  the  Rtilet  Committee,  I  will  try  to 
carry  that  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Act  waiv- 
ers are  necessary  because  the  bill  re- 
stores $18.8  million  In  funds  seques- 
tered under  Oramm-Rudman— funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  u  profits 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  While 
these  expenditures  will  be  offset  by 
revenues  in  1987,  the  waivers  are  tech- 
nically necessary  now  since  the  restor- 
tation  causes  increased  spending  in 
fiscal  1986.  The  Budget  Committee 
chairman  has  indicated  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  members  support 
the  Budget  Act  waivers. 

The  rule  also  waives  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  procedure 
nor  the  substance  of  this  measure  was 
controversial  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  or  in 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  4409  provides  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  of 
$437.3  million  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund  for  operation  and 
capital  expenses  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
in  employee  benefits.  It  provides  for 
direct  payment  of  $10  million  to  the 
general  U.S.  Treasury  from  those  por- 
tions collected  to  pay  interest  on  the 
U.S.  investment  in  the  canal  rather 
than  allowing  those  funds  to  be  depos- 
ited in  that  Canal  Commission  Fund. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  6,  which  in- 
corporates the  languages  of  a  similar 
measure,  exempts  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  from  the  enforcement  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act.  This  provision  is 
necessary  because  under  the  treaty 
unexpended  revenues  go  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  If  canal  expenditures 
are  cut  by  Oramm-Rudman  while  the 
revenue  from  tolls  remains  the  same, 
the  Government  of  Panama  might  re- 
ceive substantial  unspent  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal  has  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  As  we  know  there  are 
still  Members  here  in  Congress  who 
have  some  negative  feelings  and  reser- 
vations about  the  treaty,  and  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  them.  But  we  also  know 
that  the  Commission  has  operated 
smoothly  and  efficiently  at  no  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  thus  benefiting 
the  foreign  commerce  and  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  canal  itself  is  vital  for  our  Na- 
tion's citizens. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  queitlon  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  pireylous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  - 
MoRTOoimT).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  338.  nays 
56,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
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D  1200 

Mr.  HENRY  and  Mr.  REID  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
detained  while  en  route  to  the  House 
floor,  and  failed  to  vote  on  roUcall  108, 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  4409,  the 
Panama  Canal  authorization  biU.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  436  and  rule 
XXni.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4409. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4409)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Ms.  Kaftur  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  March  13. 
1986.  I  introduced  H.R.  4409,  which 
authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Panama 
Canal/Outer  Continental  Shelf 
marked  up  H.R.  4409  on  March  19; 
and.  on  April  9,  the  full  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  in  either 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  it  was  reported  as  introduced, 
except  for  a  few  technical  amend- 
ments. 

H.R.  4409  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $437,250,000  to  the  Panama 


Canal  Commission  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Out  of  this  sum.  $27,480,000  is 
authorized  for  capital  outlays.  The  au- 
thorization amount  in  HJi.  4409  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  tolls  and 
fees  to  be  collected  from  the  users  of 
the  canal,  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

Section  5  of  the  legislation  amends 
section  1303  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  by  allowing  six  additional 
Panamanians  each  year  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Honorable  Eliza- 
beth Dole,  has  requested  this  provi- 
sion in  order  to  add  to  the  training  of 
Panamanians  who  wiU  operate  the 
canal  in  the  year  2000. 

Finally,  section  6  of  the  bill  amends 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  by  dis- 
allowing a  reduction  of  wpropriations 
under  Public  Law  99-177,  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  Act,  when  such  a  reduction 
would  result  in  a  payment  to  Panama 
under  paragraph  4(c),  article  13,  of  the 
treaty. 

In  1986,  for  instance,  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act  would  result  in  a  payment  to 
Panama  of  $18.3  million.  By  cutting 
the  PCC  appropriation  4.3  percent  in 
1986,  there  remains  an  unappropriated 
balance  of  $18.3  million  in  the  PCC 
Fund.  Under  article  XIII,  paragraph 
4(c)  of  the  treaty,  this  $18.3  million  in 
surplus  revenues  would  go  to  Panama. 
If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  we  would 
seriously  impair  the  proper  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and  we 
would  achieve  absolutely  nothing  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  budget  deficit. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Fields,  for  his  contri- 
butions to  this  bill.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

(Please  note  that  there  are  two 
printing  errors  in  the  report  on  H.R. 
4409  (Rept.  99-536).  On  page  6  of  the 
report,  strike  all  of  line  13  except  the 
last  word.  On  page  7  of  the  report, 
change  the  CBO  chart  to  read 
(-$13.1)  million  under  "Payment  to 
Panama,"  in  lieu  of  -i-$13.1  million. 
The  estimated  authorization  level  and 
outlays  in  the  1987  payment  to 
Panama  is  minus  $13.1  million;  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  savings  of  $13.1 
million  based  on  CJBO's  estimates  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  1987.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4409,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Panama 
Canal/OCS  Subcommittee,  Congress- 
man Mike  Lowsy. 


This  bill,  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
is  an  excellent  proposal  which  de- 
serves our  support. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  which  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1979.  is  a  unique  and 
self-sustaining  agency. 

The  money  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation does  not  involve  any  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  but.  in  fact.  Is  entirely 
comprised  of  revenues  collected  by  the 
Commission  through  tolls  and  other 
fees  levied  on  ships  transiting  the 
canal. 

This  money  is  deposited  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund 
within  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  spend  the  $437  million 
it  anticipates  receiving  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  and  its  outstanding 
leadership  have  done  a  superb  Job  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  canal 
for  the  past  7  years. 

Passage  of  this  authorization  bill 
will  permit  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission to  continue  to  operate  the 
canal  efficiently  and  smoothly,  thus 
benefiting  not  only  the  world  shipping 
community  but  also  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Over  70  percent  of  all  oceangoing 
transits  through  the  canal  either  origi- 
nate or  come  from  one  of  our  ports. 
Clecu'ly.  it  is  in  our  Nation's  best  inter- 
est to  ensure  the  free  and  unobstruct- 
ed access  to  our  vessels,  both  commer- 
cial and  military,  to  this  vital  water- 
way. 

Madam  Chairman,  while  there  are  a 
number  of  key  provisions  which  have 
been  ably  and  articulated  discussed,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  highlight  the  Im- 
portance of  section  6  of  H.R.  4409. 

This  section,  which  Incorporates  the 
language  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4246,  ex- 
empts the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
from  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

Specifically,  the  language  stipulates 
that  the  operating  budget  of  the  PCC, 
which  involves  no  taxpayer  funds, 
would  not  be  automatically  cut  by 
Public  Law  99-177  If  such  a  reduction 
resulted  in  a  payment  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  under  paragraph  4(c)  of  ar- 
ticle XIII  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977. 

Under  this  treaty  provision,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  is  entitled  to  up  to 
$10  million  per  year  in  unexpended 
PCC  revenues.  In  addition,  this  re- 
quirement has  an  accumulative  effect 
which  means  that  Panama  could  re- 
ceive up  to  $64  million  in  so-called 
profit  payments  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Madam  Chairman,  while  I  have  no 
desire  to  adversely  affect  our  long- 
standing and  good  relationship  with 


Panama.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollingi  law  was 
never  Intended  to  be  used  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  divert  or  transfer  funds  from 
any  Federal  agency,  including  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  to  the 
treasxiry  of  a  foreign  government. 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  effectively 
apply  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  to  the 
operations  of  the  PCC.  By  insisting  on 
its  application,  the  Congress  will  crip- 
ple this  agency  and  its  ability  to  main- 
tain the  canal  without  benefiting 
either  our  taxpayers  or  our  goal  of 
Federal  deficit  reduction. 

In  fact,  the  only  beneficiary  from 
this  action  would  be  the  Republic  of 
Panama  which  would  receive  millions 
of  dollars  of  unanticipated  and  unin- 
tended PCC  revenues  between  now 
and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987  and 
each  year  thereafter  until  December 
31, 1999. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  exemption  Is  criti- 
cally important  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  By  enacting  H.R.  4409. 
we  will  ensure  the  continued  vitality 
of  the  canal  without  violating  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  closing.  I 
would  note  that  this  legislation,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, deserves  the  full  support 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  OONTE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rts*  In  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  but  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  section  of  this  bill  which  ex- 
empts the  Panama  Canal  Commission  from 
the— well— I  can't  say  it.  I  can't  mention  their 
names  over  here,  you  know.  Let's  Just  call  It 
Q-R-H. 

This  bill  exempts  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission from  the  ■•quMtratk>n  provMon  of  Q- 
R-H.  One  of  the  mora  rMicukXis,  illogical  pro- 
vistons  of  Q-R-H— and  there  are  a  tot  of 
them,  believe  me— is  that  when  the  seques- 
tration order  whacks  money  from  the  Panama 
Cianal  Commisston,  the  savings  go  to  the  (3ov- 
emment  of  Panama.  Not  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  mind  you,  but  the  Qovemment  of 
Panama 

There's  no  togic  In  that  Fortunately,  the 
House  has  come  to  Its  senses,  and  will  cor- 
rect this  nonsense.  It's  too  bad  that  the 
House  won't  come  to  Its  senses  and  get  rid  of 
Q-R-H  entirely. 

I  stood  on  this  floor  In  Deoombar  and  toW 
you  what  that  bill  woukj  do.  I  begged— 
begged— the  Members  of  this  body  to  stand 
up  and  recognize  Q-R-H  for  the  political 
gamemanship  that  It  was  and  is.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  12  guys  that  brought  suit 
against  Q-R-H  in  the  court.  The  special  three- 
judge  court  ruled  with  us;  hopefully,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  nile  with  us.  I  went  over  for 
those  arguments  last  Wednesday.  And  I  will 
continue  to  fight  that  law. 

So,  I  commend  the  committee  for  oorractlng 
the  most  Illogical  part  of  Q-R-H.  I  )ust  wish 
the  Members  of  the  House  had  the  courage  to 
get  rtd  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  LEffT.  Madam  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  passage  of  H.R.  4409,  the  Panama 


Canal  Commlaston  Authorization  Act  for  l^lscal 
Year  1967. 

I  woukJ  Ilka  to  espedaHy  commend  Con* 
gressman  Lowry  of  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal 
and  Outer  Continental  Shetf,  and  ranidng 
member  Jack  Fields  of  Texas,  for  their  lead- 
ership and  initiative  m  devetoping  isglslation 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commisston  and  includes  •  much  needed 
waiver  of  the  QranrnvRudman  Act  when  any 
reductton  caHed  for  by  that  act  woutd  reeuM  In 
a  payment  of  profits  to  Panama.  I  urge  my  cot*  - 
leagues  to  support  this  legWatton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  each  section  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rioou 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4409  is  as  foUowK 

HJl.4409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repretentattva   of  the    United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  oteenMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thli  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Panama 
Canal  Commiailon  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1987". 
SBC  1 OPCRATINO  EXPRNSia 

There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Commlaslon  Fund 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  (here- 
after In  thli  Act  referred  to  •■  the  "Commli- 
ilon")  for  the  fiscal  year  beglnnlnf  Octol>er 
1.  IQM,  not  more  than  $487,350,000.  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  the  Commlsilon  Incurred 
under  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-70;  33  UAC.  9601  et  seq.). 
Including  expenses  for— 

(1)  the  hire  of  paisencer  motor  vehicles 
and  aircraft; 

(3)  the  purchase  of  psssenger  motor  vehi- 
cles ss  may  t>e  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
the  number  and  price  of  which  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acta;  except  that  large  heavy  duty  pas- 
senger ledani  used  to  transport  employees 
of  the  Commission  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  may  be  purchased  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  without  retard  to  price  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  applicable  regulations  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
Sutes; 

(8)  official  receptions  and  represenUtlon 
expenses,  except  that  not  more  than  $48,000 
may  be  made  available  for  such  expenses,  of 
which  (A)  not  more  than  810,000  may  be 
made  available  for  such  expenses  of  the  Su- 
pervisory Board  of  the  Commission,  (B)  not 
more  than  85,000  may  be  made  available  for 
such  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (C>  not  more  than  888.000  may 
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be  nutde  avmOable  for  such  expenaes  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Commlaslon; 

(4)  the  procurement  of  expert  and  con- 
sultant services  as  provided  in  section  3109 
of  UUe  S.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(5)  a  residence  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  Commission; 

(6)  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorlied  by  section  5901  and  5902  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(7)  disbursements  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Commission  for  employee  recreation 
and  community  projects:  and 

(8)  the  operation  of  guide  services. 

SBC  a.  CAPTTAL  OUTLAY. 

Of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$27,480,000  (which  is  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended)  may  be  made 
available  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
replacement,  and  improvement  of  facilities, 
structures,  and  equipment  required  by  the 
Commission. 

8BC  4.  AUTHOWZATION  OF  ADOmONAL  APPRO- 
PBUTION8. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  f  or— 

(1)  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  provided  by 
law: 

(2)  covering  payments  to  Panama  under 
paragraph  4(a)  of  article  XIII  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977,  as  provided 
by  section  1341(a)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  1979  (22  n.S.C.  3751(a)):  and 

(3)  increased  costs  for  fuel. 

SBC  i.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SIX  ADDITKmAL  CITI- 
ZENS OF  THE  REPUBUC  OF  PANAMA 
TO  RECETVE  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE 
UNfTED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY. 

Section  1303  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1295b),  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  after  paragraph  (bK6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7KA)  In  addition  to  paragraph  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1995,  the  Secretary  may  annually 
permit,  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  up  to  six  additional  individuals  from 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  Academy. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  the  cost  of  that  instruction 
(including  the  same  allowances  as  received 
by  cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed  from 
the  United  States)  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(C)  Any  individual  receiving  instruction 
at  the  Academy  under  this  paragraph  is 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  grad- 
uation as  cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States.";  and 

(2)  in  the  following  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  striking  "(7)".  and  inserting  "(8)",  and 

(B)  striking  "(4),  (5)  or  (S),".  and  inserting 
"(4).  (6),  (6).  or  (7).". 

8BC  «.  EXEMPTION  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  COMMIS- 
SION APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  THE 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AND  EMERGENCY 
DBFICT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1M6 
(PVBUC  LAW  W-17T). 

Section  1341  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1979  (22  U.S.C.  3751)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  reduction  under  any  order  Issued 


pursuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986  shall 
apply  to  the  Commission  If  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  an  order  would  result  in  pay- 
ment to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under 
paragraph  4(c)  of  article  ZIII  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  EXEMPTION  FROM 
AUTOMATIC  BUDGET  CUTS. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  6  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986 
and  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

COMMITRE  AMOfDMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  (X>mmittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  pages  4  and  5, 
strike  all  of  section  5  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  foUowing  new  section  5,  as  follows: 

SEC  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SIX  ADDmONAL  (HTI- 
ZENS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 
TO  RECEIVE  INSTRUCnON  AT  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY. 

Strike  section  1303(bX7)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1295(bK7)) 
and  suttstitute  the  following: 

"(7KA)  The  Secretary  may  annually 
permit,  until  September  30,  1995,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  up  to  six 
additional  individuals  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  receive  instruction  at  the  Acade- 
my, in  addition  to  those  individual  appoint- 
ed under  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  cost  of  that  instruction  (includ- 
ing the  same  allowances  as  received  by 
cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed  from  the 
United  States)  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(C)  An  individual  receiving  instruction  at 
the  Academy  imder  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  grad- 
uation as  cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States. 

"(8)  An  individual  appointed  as  a  cadet 
under  paragraph  (3),  or  receiving  instruc- 
tion under  paragraph  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of 
this  subsection  Is  not  entitled  to  hold  a  li- 
cense authorizing  service  on  a  merchant 
marine  vessel  of  the  Uinted  States  solely  by 
reason  of  graduation  from  the  Academy.". 

Bfr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (during 
the  reading).  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  is  merely  a  technical 
amendment.  There  Is  no  opposition  to 
it.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Textis. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  minority  has 
reviewed  this,  and  we  find  no  problems 
with  this  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4409)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1087  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  the  House  Resolu- 
tion 436,  she  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  327,  nays 
59,  not  voting  47.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  109] 

1 

YEAS-327 

Ackemum 

Borski 

Coyne 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Crockett 

Anderson 

Boxer 

Daniel 

Annunzio 

Breaux 

Darden 

Anthony 

Brown  (CA) 

Daschle 

Archer 

Bruce 

Daub 

Aspin 

Bryant 

Dellums 

Atkins 

Burton  (CA) 

Derrick 

AuColn 

Byron 

DeWine 

Barnard 

Callahan 

Dickinson 

Barnes 

Carney 

Dicks 

Bartlett 

Carper 

Dlngell 

Barton 

Carr 

DloOuardl 

Bates 

Chapman 

Dixon 

Bedell 

Chappell 

Donnelly 

Bellenson 

Cheney 

Dorgan  (ND> 

Bennett 

Clay 

Downey 

Bentley 

Cllnser 

Durbin 

Bereuter 

Coau 

Dwyer 

Bennan 

Coelho 

Dyraally 

BevUl 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dyson 

Biaggl 

Coleman  (TX) 

Early 

Boehlert 

Collins 

Rckart  (OH) 

Bogss 

Combeat 

Kckert  (NY) 

Boland 

Conte 

Edgar 

Boner  (TN) 

Cooper 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

CoughUn 

Emerson 

Bonker 

Courter 

English 

ndreleh 

Evans  (IL) 

FaseeU 

FkweU 

Faslo 

Peighan 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

norto 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Fieusel 

Vntt 

Puqua 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Oonsales 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gundenon 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jolinson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleccka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Lantos 

lAtta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (ITi) 

Leland 

Unt 

Levin  (MI) 


Applegate 

Armey 

Badham 

BlUrakis 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cobey 


Levlne(CA> 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplniki 

Uvlngston 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA> 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

MarKny 


Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martlnes 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

Maw>U 

MeCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyeta 

Mica 

Mk^el 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlUer  (WA> 

BUneU 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT> 

Morrison  (WA> 

Mraiek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

Olln 

Packard 

Panetta 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pemiy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

PutmU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Roberta 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Rudd 

NAYS-S9 

Coble 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Delay 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Evans  (IA> 

Gekas 

Oilman 


Rusw 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulse 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slkonkl 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solars 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tausin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorrloeUI 
Towns 
Traf leant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vlsdosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watklns 
Waxman 
WelH 
Whsat 
WhitehuTst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
WIrth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
WorUey 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (Hi) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Gingrich 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hendon 

Hunter 

Kramer 

Lagomartlno 

Lightfoot 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 


McBwen 

McMillan 

MlUer  (OH) 

Owens 

Oxley 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Regula 

Roth 


Alexander 
Andrews 


Sehaafar 

Sehuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shust«r 

SlUander 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Spenoe 


Stump 

Sundquist 

Swindall 

Vueanovtch 

Walker 

W»ber 

Williams 


the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
IiAOOicAMiiro]  be  removed  u  oocpon- 
son  of  H.R.  8521. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINO-47 


BlUey 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Bustamante 

Chandler 

Conyers 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dowdy 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fiedler 

FogUetU 


Fowler 

Franklin 

Garcia 

Gregg 

Orotberg 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Jones  (TN) 

LewU  (CA) 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 


McDade 
Murphy 
Myers 


NIchoU 

O'Brien 

Ortis 

Pepper 

Pickle 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roybal 

Savsge 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Weaver 

Whitley 


D  1235 

Messrs.  McMILLAN,  BROWN  of 
Colorado,  and  BOULTER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  4409,  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inad- 
vertently missed  the  last  vote  on  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4409,  the  Panama 
Canal  CommisBlon  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1987.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3599 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  removed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3599. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAMES  OF  MEM- 
BERS AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R. 
3521 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  and 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  BO  we  can  know  if  there  is  addi- 
tional business  scheduled  today  or  the 
balance  of  the  week,  and  also  to  learn 
the  projected  schedule  for  next  week. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
yielding,  and  with  one  exception  this 
concludes  the  legislative  business  for 
the  day.  There  Is  a  unanimous-consent 
resolution  that  may  be  offered  to  ex- 
press concern  regarding  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear accident.  That  will  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  will  prob- 
ably be  presented  prior  to  special 
orders. 

Next  week,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  to  consider  the  Con- 
sent Calendar;  four  bills  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules:  H.R.  4378,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  for  Selection  of  Commemo- 
rative Works  In  the  National  Capital 
Region  of  the  National  Park  System; 
S.  720,  establishing  a  permanent 
boundary  for  Acadia  National  Park; 
H.R.  3214,  Judgment  distribution  for 
the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indi- 
ans; and  H.R.  4021,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation amendments. 

Votes  ordered  on  suspensions  debat- 
ed on  Monday  will  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  May  7. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. There  are  no  bills  presently 
scheduled  for  suspension;  and  then 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  4208,  the 
Coast  Guard  authorisations;  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate.  It  is  possible 
that  votes  will  occur  on  this  matter  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stop  at  that  point.  I  believe  we  would 
have  to  take  up  both  the  rule  and 
then  the  authorisation  bill  Itself  on 
the  Coast  Guard  authorisations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  there  is  a  poMibility 
that  there  could  be  a  vote  on  the  rule 
and  there  could  be  a  vote  on  amend- 
ment or  other  amendments,  and  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  there  could  be  at  least 
a  couple  of  votes  on  the  Coast  Guard 
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authorization  on  Tuesday;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  that  would  have 
to  be  considered  as  very  possible. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  and  at  11 
am.  on  the  balance  of  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  consider  re- 
corded votes  ordered  on  any  suspen- 
sions debated  on  Monday,  May  5.  and 
then  House  Joint  Resolution  589,  to 
prohibit  sales  of  certain  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  and  H.R.  4515,  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1986,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information. 

On  the  supplemental  appropriations, 
H.R.  4515,  that  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted, 
do  we  have  any  information  about 
changes  in  that  so-called  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations?  What  the 
rule  may  be  at  this  point?  . 

D  1245 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  I  think  there  may 
be  some  modifications  in  the  rule  that 
will  be  requested.  The  gentleman 
knows  there  were  some  difficulties  in 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  on  the  last  oc- 
casion this  legislation  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

While  I  cannot  at  this  time  spell  out 
the  exact  suggestions  that  will  be 
made  to  the  Rules  Committee,  I  would 
think  it  appropriate  to  say  that  there 
will  be  some  changes  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Since  the  rule  has  been 
defeated  twice  now,  I  would  like  to 
urge  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  how  that  rule  is  constructed 
and  we  offer  our  assistance  in  crafting 
a  rule  that  meets  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  the  Republi- 
can whip,  is,  in  addition  to  his  leader- 
ship responsibilities,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  informed  and  able 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee from  his  considerable  experience 
and  capacity. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  remarks.  One  further  ques- 
tion, though:  I  understand  that  per- 
haps there  is  a  budget  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  in  his  custody.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  has  it. 
But  it  was  seen  earlier  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  the  majority 
leader  in  the  other  body  held  up  the 
budget  saying,  "Here  is  the  House 
Budget  Committee  budget."  I  wonder 
if  maybe  the  whole  House  would  have 


the  opportunity  next  week  to  see  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  To  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  budget  proposal  which  has  been 
approved  by  even  the  majority  caucus 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  certain- 
ly none  that  represents  the  report  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Consequently, 
anyone  in  the  other  body  in  making 
that  suggestion,  I  think,  does  so  with- 
out either  the  authorization  of  the 
Budget  Committee  or  either  caucus  or 
conference  thereof. 

Ux.  LOTT.  Well,  looking  at  our  cal- 
endar, you  know,  April  15  was  sup- 
posed to  be  our  deadline  on  the 
Budget  Act.  Here  we  are  now  at  May  1. 
Do  we  have  any  idea  of  when  the 
House  budget  might  come  up.  or  are 
we  totally  bound  by  waiting  to  see 
what  the  other  body  does?  After  aU, 
that  could  take  days,  weeks,  who 
knows? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  other  body  has  under  consider- 
ation budget  proposals  at  this 
moment,  and  they  may  be  meeting  to- 
morrow to  continue  work  on  that 
budget. 

The  Speaker  has  announced  that  it 
is  his  intention  and  that  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  bring  to  the  floor  or  at 
least  to  report  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  their  approval  obvi- 
ously, a  budget  within  72  hours  of  the 
time  that  a  budget  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  other  body. 

Bir.  LOTT.  But  what  I  was  wonder- 
ing—I have  never  known  the  House  to 
wait  on  the  "lower"  body  in  this  way 
to  decide  when  we  might  act.  and  I  am 
wondering  what  if  they  do  not  act? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  fact  is  that 
the  other  body  has  been  proceeding  as 
expeditiously  as  their  rules  permit, 
considering  that  I  believe  there  were 
50  hours  ordered  of  debate  on  that 
matter  and  it  only  would  expire  today. 
So  I  stlU  have  confidence  that  the 
other  body  may  be  able  to  produce  a 
budget  resolution  within  a  very  short 
time. 

I  think  before  we  assume  that  that 
is  not  the  case,  we  ought  to  apply  per- 
haps an  extension  of  the  comity  rule 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  consider 
that  they  may  be  more  likely  to 
achieve  their  legislative  goal  than  less 
likely. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  House,  this 
body  of  the  Congress  acted  on  its  own 
and  did  not  take  directions  or  have  our 
schedule  controlled  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  do  not  move  on  our  own. 
Maybe  we  could  provide  some  guid- 
ance or  some  leadership  in  these  delib- 
erations that  are  occurring  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  if  the  situation 
changes  dramatically,  and  it  appears 
that  the  other  body  is  simply  imable 
to  conclude  its  work,  then  of  course 


the  matter  would  be  reviewed.  But  for 
the  present  time  the  statements  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  leader  concerning  the 
House  action  stand,  that  we  wiU  hope 
to  report  a  bill  within  72  hours  follow- 
ing Senate  action. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  final  question  going 
back  to  the  schedule  with  regard  to 
Tuesday's  schedule  and  future  Tues- 
days. We  do  have  a  number  of  States 
that  wlU  be  having  primaries  In  Biay 
and  in  June.  I  noted  that  the  suspen- 
sions, if  votes  were  requested,  would 
be  carried  over  until  Wednesday.  But 
we  do  possibly  have  some  votes  that 
come  up  on  Tuesday.  I  presume  the 
leadership  is  going  to  try  to  have  busi- 
ness on  Tuesdays  but  will  try  to  coop- 
erate where  there  are  primaries  to 
keep  the  schedule  light  or  try  to 
reduce  the  number  of  recorded  votes, 
although  we  can  expect  to  be  in  ses- 
sion and  taking  up  legislative  business. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  teU  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  a  fair  statement  and 
that  every  week's  program  presents  a 
different  circumstance  with  respect  to 
possible  primary  days.  But  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
avoid  votes  as  much  as  possible  on 
those  days  to  provide  for  those  Mem- 
bers of  States  with  primaries  to  be  at 
home. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  we  should  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  urge  or  perhaps 
even  caution  that  we  sort  of  have  a 
consistent  rule,  otherwise  we  would 
get  into  trouble  if  we  have  one  set  of 
rules  on  one  occasion  and  a  different 
set  of  rules  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  point  is  well  taken, 
and  our  objective  is  to  be  as  consistent 
as  possible.  And  I  would  hope  also  that 
the  Members  might  also  as  much  as 
possible  try  to  avoid  unnecessary  roll- 
call  votes  on  those  days  of  the  primar- 
ies. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  would  like  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  in  that  effort. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  5.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  form  Washington? 


DISPENSINO  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  bxisiness 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  THE  DOCUMENTA- 
TION  OP   THE   VESSEL   "MARI- 
LYN"    TO     BE     EMPLOYED     IN 
THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  739)  relating  to  the  documenU- 
tlon  of  the  vessel  MarUyn  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  coastwise  trade,  with 
Senate     amendments     thereto,     and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  subtiUe  n  of  title  46,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2101(14X0.  strike  "Materi- 
al" and  substitute  "Materials". 

(2)  Section  2101(21)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  subclause  (AMll),  strllie  "crewmem- 
ber."  and  substitute  "crewmember  or  other 
individual  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
vessel  who  has  not  contributed  consider- 
ation for  carriage  on  board  the  vessel.". 

(B)  Strike  subclause  (BXvMvii)  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"(V)  a  guest  on  board  a  vessel  being  oper- 
ated only  for  pleasure  who  has  not  contrib- 
uted consideration  for  carriage  on  board;  or 

"(vl)  an  individual  on  board  a  towing 
vessel  of  at  least  50  gross  tons  who  has  not 
contributed  consideration  for  carriage  on 
board.". 

(C)  At  the  end,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
clause: 

"(F)  on  a  sailing  school  vessel,  means  an 
individual  carried  on  the  vessel  except— 

"(i)  the  owner  or  representatives  of  the 
owner, 

"(ii)  the  master  or  a  crewmember  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  has  not 
contributed  consideration  for  carriage  and 
who  Is  paid  for  services; 

"(ill)  an  employee  of  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  owner, 
except  when  the  vessel  Is  operating  under  a 
demise  charter; 

"(Iv)  an  employee  of  the  demise  cbarter  of 
the  vessel  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
demise  charterer; 

"(V)  a  guest  on  board  the  vessel  who  has 
not  contributed  consideration  for  carriage 
on  board;  or 

"(vl)  a  sailing  school  instructor  or  sailing 
school  student.". 

(D)  Strike  "or  a  sailing  school  vessel,"  in 
clause  (B>. 

(3)  In  secUon  3302(iKS),  strike  "charterer" 
and  substitute  "charter". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  secUon  3302.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(k)  Only  the  boiler,  engine,  and  other  op- 
en^lng  machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  that  is 
a  recreational  vessel  of  not  more  than  66 
feet  overall  in  length  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion under  secUon  3301(9)  of  this  Utle.". 

(SKA)  Section  3304  is  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  In  the  section  catchline,  strike  "Carry- 
ing" and  substitute  "Transporting". 

(II)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  "carrying 
cargo  that  carries"  and  "vessel."  and  substi- 
tute "Transporting  cargo  that  transports" 
and  "vessel  if  the  vessel  is  otherwise  subject 
to  inspection  under  this  chapter.",  respec- 
tively. 

(ill)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  "Before  an  In- 
dividual in  addition  to  the  crew  Is  carried" 
and  substitute  "Except  when  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  applies,  before  an  individual 
in  addition  to  the  crew  is  transported". 

(iv)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  "The  privi- 
lege" and  substitute  "A  privilege". 

(V)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
allow  individuals  in  addition  to  the  crew  to 
be  transported  in  an  emergency  or  under 
section  3304  of  this  title.". 

(B)  In  item  3304  in  the  analysis  of  cliapter 
33,  strike  "Carrying"  and  substitute  "Trans- 
porting". 

(6)  In  section  3318(f),  before  clause  (1), 
strike  "then"  wherever  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "than". 
(7)(A)  Section  3603  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Insert  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

(ii)  Strike  the  last  sentence  and  substitute 
"Before  November  1.  1993,  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  a  vessel  in  operation  before 
January  1,  1968,  and  operating  only  on  the 
inland  rivers.", 
(ill)  Add  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"(bKl)  When  a  vessel  is  exempted  from 
the  fire-retardant  standards  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  owner  or  nuuiaglng  operator  of 
the  vessel  shall  notify  prospective  passen- 
gers that  the  vessel  does  not  comply  with 
applicable  fire  safety  standards  due  primari- 
ly to  the  wooden  construction  of  passenger 
berthing  areas; 

"(B)  the  owner  or  managing  operator  of 
the  vessel  may  not  disclaim  liability  to  a 
passenger  for  death.  Injury,  or  any  other 
loss  caused  by  fire  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  owner  or  managing  operator:  and 

"(C)  the  penalties  provided  in  section 
3504(0  of  this  title  apply  to  a  violation  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  on  the  manner 
in  which  prospective  passengers  are  to  be 
notified.". 

(B)  Until  the  regulations  required  by  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause  become  effective, 
the  owner  or  managing  operator  shall  notify 
prospective  passengers  In  all  promotional 
literature  and  on  each  ticket  that  the  vessel 
does  not  comply  with  those  standards  due 
prlnuully  to  the  wooden  construction  of  pas- 
senger berthtog  areas. 

(8)  In  section  3714(a)(4),  strike  "charter" 
and  substitute  "charterer". 

(9)  Section  4808  Is  amended  by  striking 
"operator"  wherever  it  appears  and  substi- 
tuting "Individual  in  charge". 

(10)  In  section  7111,  strike  "Part"  and  sub- 
stitute "part". 

(11)  In  section  7312(e).  strike  "able 
seaman-limited"  and  substitute  "able 
seamen-limited". 

(12)  Section  8104(Ik)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "watchers"  and  substituting  "watches". 

(13)  In  section  8602(a)(4)(A),  strilie  "Part" 
and  substitute  "part". 


(14)  Chapter  89  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  item  8903  in  the  chapter  analysis, 
strike  "Uninspected':'  and  subsUtute  "Self- 
propelled,  uninspected". 

(B)  In  the  catchline  of  section  8903,  strike 
"Uninspected"  and  substitute  "Self-pro- 
pelled, uninspected". 

(C)  In  the  text  of  section  8903,  strike  "An" 
and  substitute  "A  self-propelled,". 

(15)  In  section  10709(aKl).  before  clause 
(A)- 

(A)  strike  "then  $1,600  in  value,  and"  and 
substitute  "than  11,600  In  value,  the  court.": 
and 

(B)  strike  "wages,  the  court"  and  substi- 
tute "wages.". 

(16)  Section  12133(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 
"Each  day  of  continuing  violation  is  a  sepa- 
rate violation.". 

(17)  In  section  13102(a)(4).  strike  "coordi- 
nate cairylng  the  State"  and  substitute  "co- 
ordinate carrying  out  the  State". 

(18)  Section  13104(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Secretary"  the  words  "for 
State  recreational  boating  safety  programs". 

(19)  Chapter  111  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  analysis, 
add  the  following  new  Items: 

"11113.  Master's  Uen  for  wages.". 

(B)  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"•  11112.  MMtcr's  ItMi  for  wagti 

"The  master  of  a  documented  vessel  has 
the  same  lien  against  the  vessel  for  the  mas- 
ter's wages  and  the  same  priority  as  any 
other  seaman  serving  on  the  vessel.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Coast  Ouard  may  enter 
into  a  lease  In  excess  of  1  fiscal  year  to  ac- 
quire a  site  on  the  SUte  pier  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts,  for  construction  of 
maintenance  assistance  team  and  vessel  sup- 
port facilities  on  that  pier. 

(b)  A  lease  under  this  section  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  provid- 
ed for  In  appropriations  laws. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  322  of  the  Act 
of  June  30. 1932  (40  U.S.C.  276a).  and  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Coast  Ouard 
may  spend  appropriated  amounts  for  the 
construction  of  fixed  facilities  and  Improve- 
ments on  that  portion  of  the  SUte  pier 
leased  from  Massachusetts  for  the  use  of  a 
maintenance  assistance  team  and  Coast 
Ouard  vessels. 

Sk.  3.  The  body  of  water  known  as  Law- 
yer's Ditch  located  at  block  5.000  In  the  city 
of  Newark,  county  of  Essex,  New  Jersey.  Is 
declared  to  be  a  nonnavlgable  waterway  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Oeneral  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  636  et 
seq.). 

Sic.  4.  The  Coast  Ouard  may  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  letter  of  intent  with  a  mu- 
nicipal utility  within  the  Seventeenth  Coast 
Ouard  District  to  provide  electricity  to  a 
Coast  Ouard  facility  without  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Public 
Law  98-557. 

Sec.  5.  Bayou  Lafourche,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  between  Canal  Boulevard,  city  of 
Thibodaux,  parish  of  Lafourche  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  crossing 
the  bayou,  city  of  Thibodaux,  parish  of  La- 
fourche, Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nonnav- 
lgable waterway  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Oeneral  Bridge  Act  of 
1946  (33  U.S.C.  535  et  seq.). 

SK.  6.  Notwithstanding  sections  12106, 
13106,  12107.  and  12108  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  (46  U.S.C.  App.  883).  as  ap- 
plicable on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  may 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  for  the 
following  vessels:  Marilyn,  Maryland  regis- 
tration number  MD  3533  AA;  Royal  Star, 
Michigan  registration  number  MC  9707  J; 
AUukan  Shoret,  United  SUtes  official 
number  603879;  Shearwater,  United  States 
official  number  603827;  Gypsy  Rose,  Califor- 
nia registration  number  CF  4291  HF;  Elimi- 
nator, United  States  official  number  507572; 
Pvka  Kai,  United  States  official  number 
677462;  Lobster  House,  Panama  registration 
number  494-PEIXT;  Jane  E..  Bahamian  reg- 
istration number  315924;  and  Diane  M.,  Ba- 
hamian official  number  315925,  except  that 
such  vessels  Jane  E.  and  Diane  M.  may  be 
operated  under  such  documentation  only  in 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Sk.  7.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  facilitate  increased  enforcement  by 
the  Coast  Guard  of  laws  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  15. 
1980  (21  U.S.C.  955b(a)),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  ",  except  that  an  event  otherwise 
qualifying  as  an  arrangement  under  such 
section  does  not  lose  that  qualification  by 
the  fact  -that  consent  to.  or  the  terms  of. 
such  arrangement  are  communicated  by 
radio,  telephone,  or  other  similar  means,  or 
by  how  specific  such  arrangement  is  as  to 
the  vessel  to  which  such  arrangement  ap- 
plies". 

Sec.  8.  The  Coast  Guard  may  enter  into  a 
cost-sharing  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  under  which  the 
city  of  Cape  May  will  provide  necessary 
roadway  improvement  on  and  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  Pittsburg  and  Buf- 
falo Avenues,  as  abutted  by  housing  owned 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  For  purposes  of  enter- 
ing into  such  an  arrangement,  the  Coast 
Guard  may  expend  from  previously-appro- 
priated fimds  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
(20,000  on  a  nonrecurring  basis. 

Sec.  9.  Section  2103  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  all  after 
"subtitle"  the  third  time  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting ".  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  4370(a)  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes  (46  U.S.C. 
App.  316(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  all  from  "a  certificate  of 
registry,"  through  "the  Act  of  June  7,  1918, 
as  amended  (U.S.C.  1934  edition,  Supp.  IV, 
title  46,  sec.  288),"  and  substituting  "a  cer- 
tificate of  documentation  issued  under  sec- 
tions 12106  or  12107  of  tiUe  46.  United 
States  Code,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "a  vessel  of  foreign  regis- 
try, or  a  vessel  in  distress",  and  substituting 
"a  vessel  in  distress". 

Skc.  11.  Section  3  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1984  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1702)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  6.  (A)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
substituting  a  comma,  and  (B)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "except  that 
the  term  does  not  Include  a  common  carrier 
engaged  in  ocean  transportation  by  ferry 
boat,  ocean  tramp,  or  chemical  parcel- 
tanker.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  'chemical 
parcel-tanker'  means  a  vessel  whose  cargo- 
carrying  capability  consists  of  individual 
cargo  tanks  for  bulk  chemicals  that  are  a 
permanent  part  of  the  vessel,  that  have  seg- 
regation capability  with  piping  systems  to 
permit  simultaneous  carriage  of  several  bulk 
chemical   cargoes   with   mlnlmiun   risk   of 


cross-contamination,  and  that  has  a  valid 
certificate  of  fitness  imder  the  Internation- 
al Maritime  Organization  Code  for  the  Con- 
struction and  Equipment  of  Ships  Carrying 
Dangerous  Chemicals  in  Bulk.";  and 

(2)  in  paragrapn  (18),  by  striking  all  from 
the  semicolon  arid  substituting  a  period. 

Sec.  12.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete 
vessels  to  Coast  Line  Company  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  3,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-260;  94  SUt.  435),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  permit  the  ves- 
sels Pictor,  United  States  official  number 
243529,  Procyon,  United  SUtes  official 
number  244022,  and  Zelima,  United  SUtes 
official  number  248207.  to  be  scrapped  in 
the  foreign  market  if— 

(1)  the  purchaser  of  such  vessels  and  the 
country  In  which  such  vessels  are  to  be 
scrapped  are  accepUble  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion;  and 

(2)  the  seller  of  any  such  vessel  agrees  in 
writing  to  reimburse  the  United  SUtes  a 
reasonable  amount,  accepUble  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtion,  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  profits  realized  from  such  sale. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  any  agreement  with  the 
United  SUtes  Government,  the  vessels  Paul 
Bunyan,  United  SUtes  official  number 
602272,  and  John  Henry.  United  SUtes  offi- 
cial nimiber  599294,  may  be  sold  to  a  foreign 
purchaser  or  purchasers  If— 

(1)  the  t>erson  desiring  to  sell  the  vessel 
submits  to  the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  written 
offer  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion may  elect  to  acquire  either  or 
both  vessels  for  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  elect  to  acquire  either  or  both  vessels 
for  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet,  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  offered 
by  the  foreign  purchaser  or  purchasers;  and 

(2)  neither  Secretary  elects  to  acquire  the 
vessel  within  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  written  offer  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretaries  under  paragrm>h  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
make  miscellaneous  changes  in  laws  affect- 
ing the  United  SUtes  Coast  Ouard.  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na?      

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  plan 
to  object,  I  would  merely  ask  that  the 
gentleman  briefly  explain  the  nature 
of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  739  is  a  bill  re- 
turned from  the  Senate  containing 


provisions  that  were  included  in  HJl. 
2466,  previously  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  December  19,  1986,  and  the 
House  on  January  29,  1986.  That 
measure  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  the  veto  message  identified  seven 
sections  of  H.R.  2466  compelling  the 
disapproval.  The  other  body  has  re- 
turned to  us  H.R.  739,  previously 
transmitted  to  the  other  body  on  De- 
cember 4, 1985,  and  substituted  in  that 
measure  all  the  provisions  of  previous- 
ly enacted  H.R.  2466  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  items  enumerated  in  the 
President's  message  of  disapproval.  In- 
cidentally the  provisions  of  H.R.  739, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  were  included 
in  H.R.  2466  and  continue  in  the 
present  version  of  H.R.  739  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  been 
added  to  this  bill  that  has  not  already 
been  approved  by  the  House.  I  ask 
support  for  the  action  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  chairman  for  his  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  739,  a  bill  that  permits  the  docu- 
mentation of  certain  vessels  for  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade  and  that  makes  a 
series  of  miscellaneous  changes  in  the 
law  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  or  the 
merchant  marine.  These  provisions 
have  been  passed  before  by  the  House 
and  included  in  a  bill  (H.R.  2466) 
which  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  the 
President.  This  bill  today  contains  all 
of  those  provisions  from  that  bill  that 
were  considered  not  objectionable  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  message. 
Generally,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
dealing  with: 

The  operation  or  disposition  of  vari- 
ous merchant  vessels; 

Exemptions  for  certain  bridge  per- 
mits; 

Technical,  conforming,  and  miscella- 
neous changes  to  the  shipping  laws  in 
title  46,  United  States  Code; 

Enhancement  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
drug  law  enforcement  authority;  and 

Certain  authorizations  for  day-to- 
day Coast  Guard  administrative  and 
management  matters. 

All  of  these  provisions  represent 
changes  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  maritime  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  739  for  its  administra- 
tive improvements  and  in  particular 
for  an  amendment  contained  in  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  to  clarify  a  critical  provision  of 
law  regarding  Coast  Guard  drug  en- 
forcement procedure.  In  April  of  this 
year,  I,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  introduced 
HJl.  2132,  legislation  to  clarify  the 


intent  of  21  UJ3.C.  955  as  regards  the 
definition  of  an  "arrangement"  and 
return  Jtirlsdiction  to  the  United 
States  to  intercede  foreign  drug  ships 
on  the  high  seas. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Crime  Subcommittee 
chairman  for  promptly  convening 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  providing  us 
the  opportimlty  to  leam  more  about 
problems  facing  the  Coast  Ouard  in 
the  drug  enforcement  area.  I  also  wish 
to  commend  the  Coast  Guard  staff  for 
providing  excellent  technical  assist- 
ance to  us  on  this  issue  and  on  this 
bill. 

Mi.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
drafted  in  response  to  frustrations  ex- 
perienced by  our  U.S.  attorneys  in 
their  efforts  to  convict  foreign  drug 
ships.  A  loophole  was  created  In  our 
Jurisdictional  statutes  by  criminal  de- 
fense lawyers  which  worked  to  pre- 
clude our  prosecutors  from  obtaining 
Jurisdiction  to  convict  drug  smugglers. 
U.S.  law  was  intended  to  reach  foreign 
drug  numers  in  international  waters 
and  this  amendment  simply  clarifies 
the  intent  of  the  law  as  it  is  written.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  for  their  help  in  defining  this 
problem  and  I  especially  thank  the 
U.S.  attorneys  office  in  Miami,  PL,  for 
providing  background  information  and 
direction. 

Last,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Flori- 
da, the  fine  gentleman  from  the  other 
body,  for  his  efforts  in  attaching  our 
blll  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  739  and 
once  again  helping  this  country  close 
the  gap  between  the  drug  smugglers' 
edge  and  our  law  enforcement  efforts. 
Our  courts  have  been  active  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  this  opportunity  through 
legiiOation,  to  clarify  this  particular 
issue.  This  may  be  only  a  first  step 
toward  clarifying  procedure  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  progress  in 
the  vast  battle  against  the  drug  war 
being  waged  against  my  State  and  this 
country. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na? 
There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the  members  of  the  Merchant  BCarlne 
and  Fisheries  Committee  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  title  I  of  H.R.  2005  to  serve 
as  conferees  for  section  127  of  title  I, 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  minority  has  re- 
viewed this  request  and  is  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  our  chainnan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  will  make  that  designation. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  change  in  conferees. 


A17THORIZINO  TBE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  MEMBERS  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  TO 
SERVE  AS  CONFEREES  AU30 
ON  SECTION  127  OF  TITLE  I  OF 
H.R.  2005,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
MINOR  AND  TECHNICAL 
CHANGES  ACT  OF  1085 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  appoint 


ENSURING  THAT  OUR  CITIZENS 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  DURING  THE 
NUCLEAR  ACCIDENT  RECEIVE 
MEDICAL  SCREENING  AS  SOON 
AS  POSSIBLE  AFTER  LEAVING 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  nuclear  accident  at 
the  reactor  at  Chernobyl  raises  health 
hazards  for  American  citizens  who 
were  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time 
and  subsequently.  I  think  that  this  sit- 
uation is  magnified  by  the  lack  of  in- 
formation that  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  accident,  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  SUtes  take 
responsibility  for  its  citizens  who  have 
been  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  this 
particular  time. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman GiLiiAif,  as  we  are  spe^tlng, 
is  on  his  way  to  Kennedy  Airport 
where  students  from  Rockland 
County,  NY,  in  his  district,  are  arriv- 
ing directly  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  facilities  at  Brookhaven  Lab- 
oratories on  Long  Island  have  been 
made  available  to  have  a  medical 
screening  of  the  students  upon  their 
arrival  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

In  my  case,  the  students  from  the 
Arlington  High  School  in  Dutchess 
County,  NY,  will  have  a  layover  of 
considerable  time  in  Amsterdam. 
Under  the  present  arrangements,  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  military  to  give 
any  kind  of  a  prescreenlng,  medical 
prescreenlng  without  authority  from 
our  State  Department. 

Today  I  am  delivering  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Deputy 


Secretary  of  State,  John  Whitehead, 
asking  them  on  an  urgent  basts  to 
make  medical  staff  either  attached  to 
our  missions  or  to  our  military  facili- 
ties available  for  American  citizens  de- 
parting at  this  time  from  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  not  proceeding  directly 
back  to  this  country.  I  do  think  that  is 
the  least  we  can  do,  to  ensure  that  our 
citizens  who  have  been  in  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  have  a  thorough 
screening  for  possible  harmful  effects 
as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  that 
country. 

Hovsi  or  RKPMtDrTATnna, 
Waahington.  DC.  May  1,  IMt. 
Hon.  JoKH  C.  Writshkad, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of 
State,  Wa^iiKfton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Sbcrrart:  I  am  writing  to  you 
today  about  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency. 
The  nuclear  accident  at  the  reactor  at  Cher- 
nobyl hat  potentially  placed  vlslton  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
Particularly  with  the  lack  of  information 
available  at  this  time  regarding  the  extent, 
nature  and  intenitty  of  radioactive  leakage, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  we  take  retponsl- 
billty  for  ensuring  that  our  citizens  who 
have  been  In  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  In- 
cident receive  a  thorough  screening  for  pos- 
sible harmful  effects  as  soon  as  possible 
after  leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  look  Into  the 
feasibility  of  arranging  for  such  screening  of 
returning  U.S.  citizens  at  layover  polnu  in 
Western  Europe.  Many  citizens  are  not  re- 
turning to  the  United  SUtes  immediately, 
and  regardless  of  their  travel  plana  it  is  en- 
cumbent upon  us  to  ascertain  their  health 
sUtus  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  Perhaps 
U.8.  Embassy  medical  personnel  could  be 
utilized,  or  an  arrangement  made  to  utilize 
U.S.  military  or  NATO  facUIUes. 

I  caiuiot  stress  more  emphatically  my  con- 
viction that  we  do  all  we  can  for  our  citi- 
zens, especially  since  the  SovieU  seem  not 
to  be  acting  in  a  wholly  responsible  manner. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  situation,  and  re- 
quires extraordinary  measures  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  It. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Immediate 
attention  to  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hamiltoh  Fish,  Jr., 
Member  oj  Congreat. 


H,R.  3989,  ALLOWING  SCRAM- 
BLING OF  TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAMMING BY  SATELLITE 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hli 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes this  morning  to  tocuM  on  a  rela- 
tively new  problem  facing  some  2  mil- 
lion Americans— our  constituents. 

Residents  or  rural  areas,  where  re- 
ception of  regular  television  broadcast 
signals  is  poor  at  best  and  impossible 
at  worst,  have  turned  to  the  backyard 
satellite  dish  as  their  only  means  of  re- 
ceiving television  programming.   Re- 
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cently.  a  number  of  stations  who 
transmit  their  signals  via  satellite 
have  begun  to  encrypt  or  scramble 
those  signals,  abruptly  terminating 
the  satellite  dish  owner's  access  to  the 
signal. 

The  problem  with  this  situation  cen- 
ters around  the  lack  of  a  reasonable 
and  workable  marketing  system.  The 
question  Is  not  if  the  dish  owner  is 
willing  to  pay  for  access,  but.  rather,  is 
a  separate  decoder,  currently  priced  at 
approximately  $400  per  unit,  needed 
to  unscramble  each  signal?  Is  there  a 
sufficient  number  of  decoders  in  stock 
to  meet  the  forced  demand?  What  is  a 
"reasonable"  fee  for  viewing  rights? 

These  questions  are  addressed  in  leg- 
islation introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sweeney].  This 
measure.  H.R.  3989.  would  allow 
scrambling  to  occur  provided  that 
these  questions  are  addressed. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  real  problem  for  satellite  dish 
owners  and  one  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Chamber. 


D  1300 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  announce  that 
there  may  be  further  legislative  busi- 
ness. We  are  going  to  proceed  now 
with  special  orders,  but  there  may  be  a 
resolution  brought  up  at  a  later  time. 


ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  provide  help  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  cannot  afford  the 
health  care  they  need.  It  would  also  give  relief 
to  hospitals  ttiat  continue  to  provide  indigent 
care  despite  the  threat  such  nonreimbursed 
care  creates  for  their  financial  viability. 

I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill  by  Con- 
gressman Gradison  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Durenberger,  and 
Heinz. 

The  bill  takes  two  approaches  to  guarantee 
care  to  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  First,  it 
takes  several  steps  to  make  Insurance  cover- 
age more  widespread.  Then  it  requires  the 
States  to  have  a  plan  to  conrfpensate  hospi- 
tals for  care  provided  to  people  who  still 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Broader  insurance  coverage  is  encouraged 
in  five  ways: 

First,  if  an  employee  Is  discharged  or  loses 
coverage  because  of  a  reduction  in  hours, 
health  Insurance  must  be  continued  for  four 
months  or  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  em- 
ptoymerrt  whnhever  is  less.  The  employer 
contribution  must  remain  the  same. 

Second,  if  one  spouse  in  a  two-earner 
family  toses  his  job.  the  remaining  earner 
automatKally  receives  an  open  enrollment 


period  for  health  insurance  in  his  employer- 
provkied  plan. 

Third,  owriers  of  unincorporated  businesses 
wouM  be  alk>wed  to  deduct  their  health  insur- 
ance premiums  as  a  business  expense  if  a 
majority  of  the  employees  for  whrch  they  pro- 
vided health  insurance  were  not  family  mem- 
bers. The  deduction  per  premium  wouW  be 
limited  to  the  lowest  premium  paki. 

Fourth,  States  woukJ  be  ernouraged  to 
create  Insurance  risk  pools  that  wouM  make 
comprehensive  health  insurance  available  to 
all,  irresponsible  of  medk:al  conditk>n,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Any  losses  would  be  as- 
sessed equitably  among  all  participating 
health  benefit  providers. 

Fifth,  a  series  of  denDonstrattons  woukJ  be 
created  on  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  of  health 
insurance  for  small  businesses  and  self-em- 
ptoyed  indivkiuals. 

Taken  togehter  these  changes  coukj  signifi- 
cantly ir)crease  the  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tkxi  that  has  health  insurance  and  thus, 
access  to  care  when  needed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  hospital  business 
has  become  more  competitive.  Hospitals,  who 
used  to  shift  costs  in  order  to  finance  free 
care  for  ttie  poor,  now  find  that  this  isn't  pos- 
sibte.  The  hkJden  subskJies  are  being  forced 
out  of  the  system. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  require 
States  to  either  provkle  insurarKe  to  all  resi- 
dents or  come  up  with  a  plan  to  pay  hospitals 
for  charity  care.  As  things  now  stand,  the  hos- 
pitals who  care  the  most  suffer  the  most.  Hos- 
pitals continue  to  have  a  social  responsibility 
to  provkje  care  to  all  who  need  it.  But  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
pakl  for  it 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
signifKant  progress  on  these  important  issues 
during  tfie  remainder  of  the  year. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  who  have  been  vigilant  in  Vrmr 
support  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the 
elderiy  citizens  of  our  great  Natksn. 

Just  last  year  we  had  the  great  honor  of 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  landmart( 
legislation  continues  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  social  servk»  delivery  to  millk>ns  of  okler 
Americans.  Over  the  last  21  years,  the  pro- 
grams and  servk:es  which  have  been  estab- 
lished through  this  act  have  enhanced  the 
quality  of  life  for  seniors.  These  programs 
have  provkled  the  basic  supportive  and  nutri- 
tk>nal  services  needed  by  many  older  persons 
to  help  them  remain  active  and  live  independ- 
ently with  dignity. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  over  600  area  agencies  on  aging  have 
been  established  throughout  the  country  to 
help  coordinate  services  to  our  Nation's 
8enk>r  citizens.  It  is  estimated  that  9  millk)n  el- 
derly currently  benefit  from  servkses  such  as 


in-honDe  an  adult  day  care,  and  oongragata 
and  home-delivered  meals. 

These  successful  programs  have  prov«n, 
time  and  tinw  again,  to  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting premature  in8titutk)naUzatk)n.  Howev- 
er, it  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  still  is  much 
work  to  be  done.  During  this  time  of  budget 
restraint.  I  must  emphasize  that  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs  have  already  sustained 
their  share  of  budget  cuts.  Okler  Americans 
programs  need  to  be  expanded  and  not  be 
subjected  to  further  budget  cuts. 

On  the  occa8k>n  of  the  month  of  May  being 
designated  as  "OkJer  Americans  Month,"  this 
Congress  should  once  again  renew  Its  tong 
standing  and  deep  commitment  to  the  older 
Anf>ericans  program  and  to  the  senk>r  citizens 
Its  serves  so  well. 

Again,  as  chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee. 
I  wish  to  thank  those  in  this  body  who  through 
the  years  have  supported  ttie  Okler  Ameri- 
cans Act  its  goals  and  objectives.  I  think  that 
the  Congress  should  be  immensely  proud  of 
their  efforts  and  the  success  of  this  landmark 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  join  in  this  spe- 
cial order  today  to  recognize  the  enormous 
contributk>n  that  this  Natton's  senkx  citizens 
have  made  to  the  well-being,  progress  and 
defense  of  our  great  country  by  celebrating 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "OWer  Antericans 
Month."  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  what  I  have  been  hearing  from  my  con- 
stituents, ttie  senk>r  citizens  back  home  are  in 
no  nrKXXl  to  celebrate.  To  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
banage  of  budget  cuts  affecting  vital  pro- 
grams that  this  administration  first  launched  5 
years  ago  and  which  continues  today. 

At  a  time  when  our  Natkjn's  senior  citizens 
should  be  living  their  so-called  golden  years  in 
dignity  and  with  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Natk>n  for  all  tt)ey  have  given  and  continue  to 
give,  they  are,  instead,  faced  v^th  the  pros- 
pect of  rising  medk^l  costs  that  can  wipe  out 
a  life's  savings  In  an  instant;  of  cuts  In  impor- 
tant local  services  because  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  a  proposed  administratton  defer- 
ral of  funding  under  the  Community  [)evelop- 
ment  Block  Grant,  and  of  rescisswns  in  feder- 
ally assisted  housing. 

Just  recently  the  [department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  projected  that  by  next  year 
Medicare  patients  will  have  to  pay  $572  for 
their  first  day  In  a  hospital,  up  from  $492  this 
year,  and  up  from  $400  in  1985,  HHS  further 
projected  that  by  1991,  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
for  a  Medicare  beneficiary's  first  day  in  a  hos- 
pital is  expected  to  be  an  incredible  $732.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  unconscionable  that 
our  senk>r  citizens,  at  a  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  serious  ill- 
ness, must  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  not 
being  able  to  afford  adequate  health  care. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  addressed  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  For  instance,  the 
Nation  has  finally  come  to  recognize  the  trag- 
edy of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  the  way  it 
devastates  both  victim  and  family,  and  we  are 
now  seeking  to  establish  natk>nal  centers  to 
deal  with  this  terrible  affliction.  We  are  also 
seeking  ways  of  reforming  the  Medicare 
system  to  keep  it  solvent  and  assure  quality 
health  care  for  all  sentors.  And  we  are  seek- 


ing ways  to  make  sure  that  the  eWerty  do  not 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  being  financially 
drained  In  the  process  of  battling  life-threaten- 
ing illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  dedtoate,  at  the  very  least,  a  month  of 
hope  and  resurgence  such  as  May  as  a  time 
to  recognize  our  Natk)n's  senior  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  believe  such  recog- 
nition wHI  be  of  little  value  unless  it  sen/es  to 
remind  us  that  this  special  group  of  Americans 
has  contributed  greatly  to  our  growth  and  her- 
itage, and  that  we  shoukl  worit  vigorously  to 
assure  that,  as  we  seek  to  grapple  with  un- 
precedented budget  defk»ts,  we  do  not  take 
away  from  them  the  opportunity  for  a  life  with 
dignity  they  most  certainly  desen/e. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  month  of  May  as  "Older 
Americans  Month"  and  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  some  of  my  thoughts  about  a 
very  important  segment  of  our  society. 

We  rejotoe  In  the  fact  that  greater  numbers 
of  Americans  are  living  longer  because  of 
better  nutritton  and  better  medical  care.  Our 
senkK  citizens  enrich  our  society  with  their 
wisdom  and  their  sense  of  traditton.  Although 
many  are  retired,  many  continue  to  contritnite 
by  keeping  active  in  crvk:  work  and  politkss. 
We  all  like  to  think  that  when  we  reach  these 
golden  years  that  we  will  enjoy  a  life  of  com- 
fort that  we  wort<  so  hard  for. 

Sadly,  the  price  of  reaching  oW  age  is  the 
risk  of  Hving  with  Impaired  health  and  of 
having  to  exhaust  one's  financial  resources  to 
obtain  needed  quality  health  care.  Par  too 
many  of  our  elderiy  spend  the  end  of  their 
lives  in  poor  health  and  without  dignity  be- 
cause they  impoverish  themselves  while  trying 
to  pay  for  their  health  care. 

The  populatk>n  of  elderiy  75  years  of  age 
and  older  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  age 
group.  That  means  the  problem  of  paying  for 
health  care  is  not  going  away.  It's  going  to 
become  more  critical  as  this  segment  of  the 
populatk>n  increases. 

We,  in  Congress,  ought  to  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibility toward  our  senk>r  citizens.  We 
must  address  the  problem  of  soaring  health 
care  costs  and  the  problems  caused  by  cuts 
in  Medk^re.  If  we  don't  do  something  now, 
this  serious  problem  is  only  going  to  get 
worsOt 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  esti- 
mates that  by  1991,  the  ekleriy's  health  care 
payments  will  cost  them  $2,633  a  year.  They 
are  already  averaging  an  estimated  $1,850 
per  person  this  year.  For  people  on  fixed  In- 
comes, tfiese  costs  are  astronomical. 

Our  senkx  citizens  need  protectk>n  from  the 
ravaging  costs  of  chronk:  illnesses.  They  de- 
serve our  respect  and  our  care.  Let's  not 
forget  that  it  is  our  older  generation  which  has 
nourished  the  next  generatton.  They  Invested 
their  lives  In  the  future.  Let's  not  forget  theirs. 
Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  will 
again  salute  our  senkjr  citizens  during  May, 
which  the  Presklent  has  declared  "Older 
Americans  Month."  The  number  of  Americans 
aged  65  or  over  his  reached  approximately  29 
million,  or  12  percent  of  the  popuiatton.  Those 
figures  are  projected  to  rise  to  35  million,  or 
13  percent,  by  the  year  2000,  and  to  65  mil- 
Iton,  or  21  percent,  by  the  year  2030.  Older 
Americans  face  many  problems,  but  we  must 


also  recognize  that  they  are  a  great  re- 
source—men and  women  filled  with  experi- 
ence, talent,  and  the  determinatkxi  to  use 
their  experience  and  talent  for  the  good  of 
their  families  and  communities. 

Very  often,  when  we  think  of  senkx  citizens, 
we  think  of  k>nellness,  illness,  vulnerability  to 
crime,  and  poverty.  Certainly  such  problems 
do  plague  too  many  of  America's  elderly,  arid 
I  believe  one  of  our  greatest  responsibilities 
as  Members  of  Congress  is  to  continue  to 
support  and  fund  programs  that  are  aimed  at 
minimizing  such  problems.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  fought  along  with  many  of  you  to  protect 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  and  other  retirees.  I  am  also  sup- 
porting H.R.  3120,  the  Eklerty  Crime  Preven- 
tk>n  and  Victim  Assistance  Act,  No  American 
shoukl  have  to  live  in  fear  of  becoming  a 
vk:tim  of  crime,  but  our  senior  citizens  need 
and  desen/e  the  special  attentkjn  and  protec- 
tk>n  that  H  R.  3120  will  provkle. 

Yet,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  gloss  over  the 
problems  that  many  older  Americans  face,  I 
do  wish  to  emphasize  their  contributk)ns  to 
America.  Millk)ns  of  older  Americans  lead 
active  and  productive  lives.  Many  continue  to 
work  in  paying  jobs  even  though  retirement 
may  be  financially  feasible.  Many  senior  citi- 
zens work  in  the  volunteer  sector  that  attracts 
the  talents  and  energies  of  Americans  of  all 


I'm  confklent  that  each  of  us  is  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  senior  citizens  who  lead  very 
full  and  active  lives.  One  such  senk>r  citizen 
whom  I  am  especially  proud  to  call  my  constit- 
uent is  Ralph  Webster.  Ralph  has  been  a 
part-time  staff  assistant  in  my  district  office  for 
nearly  4  years,  specializing  In  casework  affect- 
ing senkx  citizens.  With  great  knowledge  of 
Social  Security,  Medk:ara,  and  related  pro- 
grams—and with  great  wit  and  patience— he 
helps  many  of  my  constituents  deal  with  an 
often  confusing  Federal  bureaucracy  to  get 
the  benefits  to  whksh  they  are  entitled.  Ralph 
Webster,  like  so  many  Americans,  has  used 
retirement  from  his  career  as  an  opportunity 
to  put  his  energies  and  skills  to  use  in  new 
ways. 

The  problems  and  the  potential  of  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens  are,  of  course,  two  faces 
of  the  same  reality.  A  wise  government  and  a 
caring  society  cannot  completely  eliminate  the 
problems  that  senior  citizens  confront.  But  a 
wise  government  and  a  caring  society  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  minimize  these  problems  and 
to  help  senkx  citizens  maximize  their  poten- 
tial. During  Older  Americans  Month,  we  should 
renew  our  dadicatton  to  this  dual  goal. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  celebrating  Okler  Americans  Month 
this  May.  During  the  past  year  we  have  contin- 
ued to  support  and  defend  programs  and 
projects  whk:h  benefH  the  ekleriy.  Today  we 
reinforce  our  commitment  to  senkx  Americans 
whose  health  and  well-being  are  vital  to  us  all. 
Last  year  we  commemorated  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Social  Security  with  the  theme 
"Partnership  with  Tomorrow."  characterizing 
the  system  as  a  bridge  between  the  old  and 
the  young;  between  the  public  and  private 
sector  in  providing  retirement  income  through 
many  sources;  and  finally  as  a  tribute  to  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  system  and  our 
hope  this  success  will  continue  into  the  next 


century.  We  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to 
benefteiartes  of  Social  Security  by  refusing  to 
alkiw  the  cost-of-living  ad|uMinent  they 
depend  upon  to  be  denied  or  their  benefits  to 
be  frozen. 

In  the  fall,  we  were  outraged  and  dismayed 
by  the  disinvestment  of  the  Social  Seojrtty 
tnist  funds  when  ¥ve  were  unable  to  resolve 
the  Federal  debt  celling  crisis.  Once  again,  we 
stood  squarely  behind  the  Social  Security 
system  and  demanded  the  repayment  of  aN 
securities  and  Interest  k>st  by  the  trust  funds. 
I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  joined  in 
an  effort  to  prohibit  the  Treasury  from  detaying 
the  investnwnt  of  payroll  taxes  without  con- 
gresskjnal  consent. 

To  further  our  support  for  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system  and  Its  beneficiaries,  we  moved 
ck>ser  to  establishing  an  independent  Social 
Security  Agency.  The  primary  purpoee  of  this 
bill  is  to  remove  the  agency  from  political  and 
budgetary  conskleratlons.  We  will  serve  senior 
citizens  well  by  removing  the  largest  entitle- 
ment program  in  the  worid  from  the  political 
arena. 

Income  security  continues  to  demand  our 
attentkxi  from  governmental  assistance  pro- 
grams to  encouraging  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  provkling  retirement  inoonw  through 
penskxi  plans,  and  guaranteeing  the  stability 
and  viability  of  Federal  retirement  income  pro- 
grams. 

In  Iowa,  Governor  Branstad  horiors  our  sen- 
iors by  conducting  the  Governor's  Conference 
on  Aging  each  May.  I  am  pleased  that  three 
of  my  constituents  have  been  selected  as 
Outstanding  Older  lowans. 

Theodore  Schuchmann,  a  native  of  Straw- 
berry Point,  10,  is  an  active  83-year  oM  who 
was  a  Boy  Scout  leader  for  45  years,  serves 
as  presklent  of  the  k>cal  senkx  citizen  housing 
complex,  and  is  a  44  year  mentber  of  the 
Lkxis  Qub.  He  has  been  a  k>ng-time  advocate 
for  conservatton  and  has  donated  his  time  to 
buikling  nature  trails  In  northeastern  Iowa. 

Leo  Croce  of  Maquoketa,  10,  has  also  been 
active  in  serving  his  community.  Not  only  was 
he  a  driving  force  for  the  devek>pment  of 
senkx  housing  In  Maquoketa,  but  he  has  also 
been  involved  In  ACTION  since  Its  inception, 
Maquoketa  Community  Senrices,  distributing 
ckJthIng  and  food,  and  Legal  Sen/k^. 

Ira  Larson,  after  sending  Cedar  Rapkls,  10, 
through  educatkxi  and  senior  citizen  activitiea, 
retired  as  the  assistant  superintendent  of  Kirk- 
wood  Community  College.  Demonstrating  hie 
oommltftient  to  youth  and  education,  Mr. 
Larson  has  been  involved  with  the  Iowa  State 
Epilepsy  Assoclatton,  the  vocatkxial  educatton 
task  force,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  serve  on  the  Iowa  Devetopmental  Dis- 
ability Commisskxi.  He  volunteers  for  the  Her- 
itage  Area  10  Agency  on  Aging  as  a  member 
of  Its  Advisory  Council,  Planning  Commlttea, 
and  also  on  a  newly  created  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  integrate  the  senrloes  of  the  ekleriy  in 
the  Klrt(wood  Community  College  educatkxial 
experience. 

Theodore  Schuchmann,  Leo  Croce,  and  Ira 
Larson  have  demonstrated  their  commitment 
to  their  respective  communities  and  fellow 
seniors  citizens  throughout  their  lives  and  are 
most  deserving  of  the  Qovernor's  honorary 
award. 
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With  these  men  in  mind,  I  reaffinn  my  com- 
mitment to  senior  Americans  and  will  continoe 
to  work  toward  ending  age  discrimination  and 
mandatory  retirement  in  the  wortcptace.  provid- 
ing protection  against  rising  health  care  costs, 
encouraging  emptoyers  to  utilize  the  talent 
and  exeprience  of  older  workers,  and  ensuring 
the  stability  of  the  Social  Security,  civil  service 
retirement  railroad  retirement,  and  the  military 
retirement  systems.  During  May  and  through- 
out the  year,  we  must  not  only  reinforce  our 
commitnwnt  to  the  integrity  of  programs  which 
t>er)efit  tfra  eklerly,  txit  we  must  recognize  and 
support  the  tremendous  contritxjtions  the 
oWer  members  of  our  families  have  made  to 
our  lives,  communities  and  Nation. 

Mr.  MAhfTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
partKipate  in  today's  special  order  to  cele- 
brate the  month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans 
Month"  and  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the 
contributions  of  okjer  Americans  and  some  of 
ttieir  special  concerns.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  organizing  today's 
special  order  in  recognitk>n  of  some  very  spe- 
cial people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AmerKa's  seniors  are  Vt\e  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  our  Natxxi's  popula- 
tion. In  fact  my  congressk>nal  distrx:t  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  has 
the  12th  highest  numt)er  of  senkx  citizens  of 
tfie  435  congressional  districts  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  during  my  first  16  months  in 
the  Congress,  I  have  given  the  needs  and 
coTKems  of  senior  citizens  a  top  priority  on 
my  legislative  agenda. 

America's  senior  citizens  are  a  diverse 
group  of  people  who  have  contributed  to,  and 
continue  to  contribute  to,  our  Nation's 
strength  and  prosperity.  However,  our  senior 
citizens  are  beset  by  a  variety  of  problems 
which  often  tum  one's  retirement  years  into 
years  of  fear  and  anxiety.  Today's  special 
order  provides  an  opportunity  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  key  areas  of  concern. 

While  senkx  citizens  are  confronted  with 
rising  health  care  costs  that  are  eating  up 
more  and  more  of  their  limited  incomes,  the 
Reagan  administratk)n  continues  to  propose 
increasing  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  Medi- 
care benefkaaries.  Furthermore,  most  senkx 
citizens  are  at  great  financial  risk  in  the  event 
of  a  tong-term,  catastrophk:  illness. 

The  lack  of  safe,  adequate  housing  is  an- 
other serious  problem  for  the  elderly.  Although 
40  percent  of  all  federally  assisted  housing 
units  are  occupied  by  the  elderly,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  eklerty  Americans  cannot  find 
affordable  housing.  Furthermore,  the  latest 
statistKS  show  that  in  1980,  roughly  80  per- 
cent of  the  housing  units  units  occupied  by 
the  ektorly  were  built  before  1939.  Almost 
500,000  eklerty  housing  units  lacked  some  or 
all  plumbing  facHities. 

Furthermore,  our  seniors  continue  to  be 
crime  victims.  Not  only  are  senkxs  vKtimized 
by  strangers,  but  recently  there  has  been  a 
sharp  rise  in  ttie  instances  of  elder  abuse  t>y 
family  members.  These  serious  problems  must 
be  addressed  by  the  Congress  and  our 
Natnn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  best  cele- 
brate OMer  Americans  Month  by  devek)ping  a 
budget  which  truly  helps  and  protects  okter 
Americans  wfio  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  Nation.  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  time  to  re- 


my  commitment  and  my  promise  to 
work  dilegentty  in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
our  Naton's  senkx  citizens.  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  devetop  a  health  care  agenda  ttiat 
controls  health  care  costs  while  maintaining 
tfie  quality  of  health  care.  I  will  also  continue 
my  fight  against  this  administratkxi's  attempts 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  Federal  funds  for  senkx 
citizen  housing. 

In  ctosing,  I  urge  colleagues  join  my  efforts 
and  truly  make  the  month  of  May  "OMer 
Anoericans  Month."  This  is  an  Important  initia- 
tive to  honor  a  vital  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  23d  year  the  Presktent  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  May  as  OkJer 
Americans  Month  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  our  Natran's  senkx  citizens.  This  special 
month  provKles  ttie  opportunity  to  thank  this 
country's  elderly  for  the  significant  contribu- 
tk)ns  they  made  and  continue  to  make  to  our 
society. 

Our  country's  oMer  Americans  endured  the 
tremendous  hardsNps  of  the  Depresskin  and 
herok»lly  defended  our  country  In  Worid  War 
II.  The  senkxs  of  this  country  are  in  large  part 
responsible  for  tfie  preservatkin  of  the  unprec- 
edented personal  freedom  that  we  Americans 
share  today  and  deeply  cherish.  Additionally, 
all  American  citizens  today  are  indebted  to  our 
Natkjn's  elderly  for  the  economk:  privilege  the 
vast  majority  in  this  country  enjoy. 

Our  worid  woukJ  be  less  rich  were  It  not  for 
the  efforts  of  those  wfio  created  some  of  their 
finest  woric  when  kxig  past  what  many  wouM 
conskJer  ttieir  prime.  Not  only  are  our  senkx 
citizenry  responsible  for  the  continued  free- 
dom and  liberty  In  the  United  States,  but  they 
continue  to  make  Invaluable  contributions  to 
society. 

The  fact  tfiat  many  Americans  make  out- 
standing achievements  after  the  age  of  70 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  wfien  one  con- 
skJers  just  a  few  of  our  past  citizens'  accom- 
plishments. Benjamin  Franklin  was  84  when 
he  wrote  his  powerful  appeal  to  Congress  to 
atxiiish  slavery.  Noah  Webster  wrote  his 
famed  dkrtkxiary  at  age  70.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  had  already  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  F>resktent  Monroe,  and  as 
President,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1830 
when  he  was  64  years  old,  and  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  17  years  until 
his  death  in  1848  at  age  81.  At  age  61,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  one  of  the  greatest  ju- 
rists and  constitutkxialists  in  American  history, 
senwJ  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  1902 
until  1932,  and  as  Chief  Justice  from  the  age 
of  89  until  he  retired  at  91  years  of  age. 

OkJer  Americans  Month  also  provides  occa- 
sk>n  to  reflect  upon  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead  for  society  in  meeting  the  needs  of  this 
country's  every-growing  aging  populace. 
Today,  there  are  29  millnn  people  aged  65  or 
over.  By  the  year  2030,  that  number  will  reach 
65  millkxi.  Our  country  must  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  this  vast  change. 

Today,  the  older  population  comprises  many 
different  groups,  some  who  are  fortunate  to 
enjoy  wealth  and  others  who  are  not.  Al- 
though the  economk:  well-being  of  the  elderly 
has  vastly  improved  in  comparison  to  past 
generations,  5.6  millk>n  older  Americans  con- 
tinue to  live  in  or  near  the  poverty  level.  In 
partKular,  the  very  oM  and  elderly  minority 


groups  suffer  from  high  rates  of  poverty.  In 
addition,  many  suffer  chronk:  NlnMaM  raquir- 
ing  costly  medk»l  care.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  act  to  refine  the  Medicare  ayttem 
so  that  affordable,  appropriate,  and  accessa- 
ble  healthcare  is  guaranteed  to  all. 

Those  past  the  age  of  65  must  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  society.  Thankfully,  many 
of  our  ekleriy  lead  productive  and  happy  live* 
during  their  goklen  years.  At  home,  as  grand- 
parents, they  transmit  moral  values  to  the 
future  adults  of  our  Nation.  In  the  woricplace,  3 
millkjn  workers  past  the  age  of  65  are  em- 
ployed today.  NatkjnwkJe,  30  percent  of  Amer- 
k»ns  over  the  age  of  55  partkapate  in  volun- 
teer work.  The  most  common  reasons  given 
for  volunteering  are  personal  satisfactkxi. 
helping  people,  and  a  sense  of  obligatkxi  or 
duty.  Congress  must  match  this  sense  of  com- 
mitment with  an  adequate  funding  level,  par- 
tKulariy  in  the  programs  funded  by  ACTION. 

The  life  experiences  oMer  workers  carry  are 
invaluable  in  the  woritplace.  In  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  American  Assodatton  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  older  workers  were  part,  ilarty 
valued  for  their  experiences,  knowledge,  worit 
habits,  and  attitudes.  Thus  it  is  imperative  that 
employers  refrain  from  discriminatory  person- 
nel practk:es  in  hiring,  assigning,  and  terminat- 
ing employees. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  eklerty  often 
are  discriminated  against  in  employment  op- 
portunities and  are  required  to  retire  at  certain 
ages  despite  the  fact  that  they  wish  to  contin- 
ue to  worit.  These  patterns  of  discriminatkxi 
are  discouraging  because  research  has  dem- 
onstrated that  productivity  does  not  decline 
with  a  woricer's  age.  In  fact,  in  most  jobs, 
older  employees  work  at  least  as  well  as 
younger  employees.  Older  wortcers  not  only 
meet  the  productivity  expectatk>ns  of  their  em- 
ployers but,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  are  not 
likely  to  miss  many  days  of  worit  for  health 
reasons.  Interestingly,  these  workers  account 
for  only  9.7  percent  of  woritplace  injuries  de- 
spite the  fact  they  make  up  13.6  percent  of 
ttie  work  force. 

The  contributions  the  senkx  citizens  of  this 
country  have  already  made  to  this  Natkxi 
should  make  us  aware  of  the  Infinite  potential 
that  is  yet  untapped.  This  month  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  recognize  that  access  to  em- 
ptoyment  recreatran,  educatk>n,  and  all  of 
life's  pursuits  should  be  ageless. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  UKRAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
moments  we  expect  to  bring  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  that  Is  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  situation  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  present  time.  As  most 
Americans  are  now  aware,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Ukraine  has  been  devastat- 
ing. There  may  be  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands,  of  lives  lost.  Certainly 
there  are  that  many  In  danger.  Ex- 
perts are  now  telling  us  that,  over  a 
period  of  years,  even  thousands  more 
people  may  lose  their  lives. 


One  partlculAfly  appalling  part  of 
the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
only  lied  to  the  world,  but  has  lied  to 
Its  own  people  about  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  They  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  they  have  the  situation 
under  control  and  that  there  is  no 
duiger  to  the  people  within  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  experts  in 
the  West  who  are  willing  to  confirm 
the  Soviet  version  of  the  events  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perts in  the  West  are  saying  flatly 
that  there  is  no  way  that  there  can  be 
the  kind  of  damage  that  they  are 
seeing  at  their  reactor  without  there 
having  been  absolutely  massive  release 
of  radiation. 

So  we  are  in  a  position  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is  endangering  the  lives 
of  their  own  citizens  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  endangered  the  health  per- 
haps of  people  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  problem  that  we  have  is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  forthcom- 
ing with  information,  so  we  have  no 
idea  of  the  levels  of  radiation  that  are 
being  released  into  the  atmosphere. 

We  do  know  at  the  present  time  that 
very  high  levels  of  radiation  have  been 
seen  in  some  areas  of  Western  Europe. 
For  example,  in  Sweden  we  saw  levels 
of  radiation  10  times  the  normal  level 
with  spikes  up  to  100  times  the  normal 
level. 

This  is  of  great  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  Is  refusing  to  tell 
the  world  what  Is  going  on  and  help- 
ing us  to  figure  out  ways  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  resolution  that  we  will  have 
before  us  will  have  a  number  of  as- 
pects to  It.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  humani- 
tarian resolution  that  will  seek  to  say 
that  we  want  to  help  if  we  can.  that 
we  think  there  needs  to  be  help  pro- 
vided to  the  people  in  the  Ukraine, 
that  families  seeking  to  get  in  touch 
with  people  in  the  Ukraine  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  that  information 
should  be  released. 

Then  also  the  part  of  the  resolution 
that  I  helped  author  and,  In  fact,  had 
160  cosponsors  sign  onto  earlier  in  the 
week,  it  says  that  we  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
tell  the  world  about  what  la  going  on 
there. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  very 
quick  approval  of  this  resolution.  It  is 
well  for  this  House  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  in  a 
humanitarian  way,  but  also  that  we 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  showing  itself  to  be  a  nation  of  great 
inhumaneness  at  a  time  that  they  are 
suffering  maasive  tragedy. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  during  special  orden  to  bring  thli 
problem  up  and  to  talk  about  It. 

Particularly  I  was  impressed,  after 
having  seen  the  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion and  having  seen  where  the  gentle- 
man was  going  with  it,  to  hear  Ameri- 
can experts  and  scientists  on  television 
essentially  saying  the  same  thing,  that 
they  thought  that  the  real  tragedy, 
the  real  crime,  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  refusing  to  tell  their  own 
people  about  the  enormity  of  the  trag- 
edy and  the  Immediate  threat  that  It 
posed,  that  It  manifested,  to  their  fam- 
ilies, to  their  loved  ones  and  to  other 
people  in  the  area.  This  same  scientist 
said  that  very  likely  they  should  be 
evacuating  Kiev  right  now,  but  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  political  reasons,  is 
refusing  to  tell  its  own  people  about 
this  terrible  danger.  He  went  on  and 
said  that  because  of  that,  in  yean  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  have  people 
who  are  28  to  3S  to  45  years  old  dying 
of  cancer  in  the  next  10,  20,  or  80 
years.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  warn  them  In 
time,  you  are  going  to  have  these 
young  people  dying  of  cancer  and 
other  diseases  that  have  been  brought 
on  by  this  disaster.  It  absolutely  Is  a 
disaster. 

I  was  reflecting  on  what  the  gentle- 
man did  in  sending  this  resolution 
around  for  signatures,  and  really  when 
you  reflect  on  it,  perhaps  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  which  can  stand 
up  and  say  things  to  Soviet  leaders 
which  Soviet  citizens  cannot  say  to 
them  is  probably  the  only  force  which 
can  perhaps  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union's  present  leadership  to  reverse 
this  policy  that  they  have  of  down- 
playing the  danger  and  ref  tising  to  tell 
their  people  about  life-threatening 
dangers  that  exist  right  now.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  have  done  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  intereitlng  point,  and 
one  that  I  had  not  thought  of  in  ex- 
actly the  terms  the  gentleman  put  it. 
But  I  think  It  Is  extremely  Important 
to  emphasize  that  point,  and  that  la 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  some- 
times say  things  to  Soviet  leaden  that 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
say  to  Soviet  leaden.  So  while  some  of 
the  exercises  we  go  through  around 
here,  I  have  even  criticized  them  In 
the  past  as  being  exerdaes  that  are  ba- 
sically so  much  paper,  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  going  to  respond  anyhow,  but 
the  fact  is  the  Soviets  do  have  to  listen 
to  those  things.  They  do  have  to  pene- 
trate the  wall  that  the  Soviet  people 
cannot  penetrate. 

In  this  instance,  because  of  the  work 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oaxax]  and  the  gentlewoman's  part  of 
the  resolution,  and  what  we  did  with 
my  part  of  the  resolution,  I  do  think 


that  we  have  some  chance  here  of  per- 
haps at  least  telling  the  Soviet  Union 
what  we  M  a  nation  think  of  the  way 
they  are  presently  treating  their  own 
people  and  treating  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Penniyl* 
vania  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  time  for  another  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  SmniLiifo]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  the  thoughts  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  suppose  people  might  think  this  is 
an  unusual  coincidence  of  viewpoints, 
but  the  gentleman  is  stating  the  issue 
very,  very  accurately,  in  my  opinion. 
Assuming  that  the  best  information 
we  have  is  generally  an  accurate .  pic- 
ture of  this  situation,  here  you  have 
the  appalling  possibiUty  of  a  govern- 
ment, that  is,  bureaucracy,  that  is  so 
concerned  with  protecting  its  own  self, 
its  own  selfish  InteresU,  that  they  are 
ignoring  the  terrible  danger  that  mil- 
lions,  possibly  millions,  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  being  subjected  to,  not  only 
from  the  immediate  radiation  that 
they  are  exposed  to,  but  to  the  danger 
of  their  food  supply  and  their  water 
supply  and  particularly  the  terrible 
danger  that  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren are  being  exposed  to.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  government  that  repre- 
sents itself  to  the  world  as  one  whose 
primary    Interest    Is    protecting   the 
masses  of  the  people  would  allow  Itself 
to  be  in  that  kind  of  posture.  When 
the  truth  comes  out,  as  it  inevitably 
will,  when  the  cancer  cases  start  to 
mount  and  the  infant  deaths  and  the 
terrible    defective    birth    syndromes 
become  apparent,  then  there  will  be  a 
terrible  backlash,  I  would  think,  even 
in  a  country  as  tightly  controlled  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man does  a  service  to  try  to  get  them 
to  level  with  their  own  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remariLB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  u  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sure,  knows,  one  of  the  most  appalling 
parts  of  what  we  are  now  seeing  is  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  re- 
actor, where  we  know  that  the  radi- 
ation levels  have  to  be  absolutely  mas- 
sive at  the  present  time,  there  are 
people  still  out  working  in  fields  and 
literally  having  a  rain  of  death  falling 
on  them  and  are  apparently  unaware 
that  they  are  in  any  kind  of  danger. 
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For  a  nation  to  behave  that  way 
toward  its  own  people,  let  alone  that 
fact  that  it  has  behaved  extremely  ir- 
responsibly toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  a  very,  very  sad  chapter  in 
human  history. 

Mr.  SEEBERLmo.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

By  way  of  an  interesting  contrast, 
back  in  1954.  the  United  States  held 
some  tests  out  in  the  South  Pacific, 
nuclear  tests,  and  due  to  meteorologi- 
cal failure  to  predict  a  wind  change,  a 
lot  of  the  fallout  from  those  tests  fell 
on  the  inhabitants  of  four  of  the  atolls 
in  the  Micronesian  chain  that  we  were 
then  tnistees  for  under  the  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship. 

The  Navy  was  rather  slow  in  coming 
around  and  telling  these  people  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger  that  they 
were  subjected  to.  but  they  very  quick- 
ly found  out  because  this  white  sort  of 
dust  rained  down  on  them,  and  very 
quickly  they  developed  terrible  sores 
and  sickness  and,  soon,  thyroid  cancer, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  minute  that  the  American 
people  and  the  U.S.  Government 
found  out  about  that,  we  instituted  a 
program  to  go  In  and  provide  emergen- 
cy health  care  for  those  people,  and 
those  people  have  been  our  particular 
wards  ever  since.  In  the  Micronesian 
Compact,  which  the  Congress  enacted, 
the  ratifying  resolution  which  we  en- 
acted in  the  last  Congress,  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  in 
January  of  this  year,  we  insisted  upon 
making  special  provisions  to  continue 
the  health  care  and  the  physical  care, 
as  well  as  food  and  housing,  for  those 
people.  They  were  not  many  in 
number,  but  I  personally,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  dealt  with 
that,  felt  that  that  was  a  moral  obliga- 
tion that  we  must  live  up  to.  I  think 
the  United  States  can  be  proud  and 
the  Congress  can  be  proud  that  we  did. 
I  hope  we  can  do  something  to  help 
make  sure  that  these  millions  of 
people,  possibly,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  helped  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide 
emergency  funding,  along  with  other 
nations,  to  try  to  make  that  possible  Lf 
the  Soviets  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  may 
know  that  I  happen  to  live  next  door 
to  Three  Mile  Island,  my  district  is 
right  next  door  to  Three  Mile  Island.  I 
think  we  can  contrast  the  response  to 
this  Nation  at  the  time  of  Three  Mile 
Island  and  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  was  an  absolutely 
massive  infusion  not  only  of  people  to 
tell  the  rest  of  the  world  about  what 
was  going  on  at  Three  Mile  Island,  but 
also  people  to  help.  There  were  evacu- 
ations. In  fact,  in  the  midst  of  trying 
to  handle  the  accident,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself  came  to 
Three  Mile  Island  to  try  to  provide 


some  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
our  area  about  what  was  happening 
there,  and  I  have  always  thought 
highly  of  President  Carter's  actions  at 
that  time  because  it  was  not  some- 
thing he  had  to  do. 

Contrast  that  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  leadership  seems  to  be 
trying  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole 
matter  and  at  least  say  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  "we  don't  think  there  is 
a  problem  there."  and  I  think  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  societies  is  so 
stark  in  this  particular  instance  that  it 
cannot  help  but  have  some  hearing,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  future  perception 
of  those  two  nations  by  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fiirther.  I  think  that  is  an- 
other very  apt  analogy. 

ISx.  Speaker,  in  a  way.  the  reaction 
of  that  bureaucracy  is  a  kind  of  a 
childlike  reaction.  I  can  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy,  with  two  compan- 
ions we  decided  to  bum  a  little  area  of 
a  field  in  back  of  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  neighborhood,  because  we 
wanted  to  pitch  a  tent  there.  The  fire 
got  into  some  high  grass  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  got  away  from  us  and  we 
could  not  stop  it.  So  we  thought, 
"Well,  we  better  just  get  out  of  here." 
and  so  we  went  up  to  a  nearby  play- 
ground and  stsj-ted  nonchalantly 
swinging  on  the  swings.  Pretty  soon 
some  of  our  friends  at  the  playground 
were  saying.  "Say.  look  at  all  of  that 
smoke  back  there.  Where  is  that 
coming  from?"  We  said.  "What  smoke? 
We  don't  see  any  smoke"  We  wanted 
to  pretend  that  it  was  not  even  there. 
Well,  no  great  harm,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  done. 

But  this  is  the  reaction.  This  is  the 
thing  I  thought  of  when  I  started 
reading  about  this.  The  unpleasant 
fact,  though,  that  we  have  to  face  is 
that  human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
every  bureaucracy's  first  instinct, 
when  it  finds  that  some  terrible  catas- 
trophy  has  occurred  and  it  might  be 
held  responsible,  is  to  first  of  all  cover 
it  up  and.  second,  lie  to  the  public. 
And  that  is  true  of  bureaucracies 
whether  they  are  in  this  coimty  or  in 
some  other  country.  But  the  thing 
that  saves  us  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  democratic  countries  Is.  first 
of  all.  we  have  freedom  of  the  press 
and.  second,  we  have  democratic  Insti- 
tutions were  people  like  ourselves  are 
free  to  take  the  floor,  and  we  are  pro- 
tected by  law  in  so  doing,  and  speaking 
the  truth  as  we  see  it.  And  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
That  is  one  reason  why  my  resolution 
originally  and  the  resolution  that  has 
been  put  together  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  and  myself 
calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
the  free  press  to  go  in  and  cover  the 
situation  so  that  the  world  can  be  as- 


sured of  reliable  information.  That  la 
the  great  difference.  The  reason  why 
the  American  people  understood  what 
happened  at  Three  Mile  Island  was  be- 
cause we  were  literally  deluged  by  the 
free  press.  We  had  hundreds  of  them 
out  there,  some  of  whom  did  not  write 
particularly  good  stories.  Some  of  the 
stories  that  came  out  of  Three  Mile 
Island  were  absolutely  awful  stories 
that  did  not  reflect  the  situation.  But 
the  fact  is,  much  of  what  was  written 
there  was  accurate  and  was  helpful 
and  did  in  fact  provide  the  people  with 
information  they  needed,  particularly 
the  local  press  corps,  in  helping  the 
local  people  there  understand  what 
was  going  on  and  help  them  make  de- 
cisions as  to  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  leave  or  to  stay,  and  so  on. 
That  was  very,  very  important.  The 
Soviet  Union  lacks  all  of  that,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  a  worse  possible  way 
of  handling  the  situation  than  what 
the  Soviet  Government  is  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  that  any 
American  who  has  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  help  but  develop  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  many  of  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  visited 
this  country  have  a  similar  reaction. 
So  I  think  that  we  are  fulfilling  an  ob- 
ligation to  our  fellow  human  beings 
over  there.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pasceix]. 
brings  up  the  resolution.  I  want  to  in 
advuice  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlewoman's remarks. 
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EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
CONCERNING  THE  NUCLEAR 
ACCIDENT  AT  THE  CHERNO- 
BYL NUCLEAR  FACILITY  IN 
UKRAINE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  440)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  nuclear  accident  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  facUity  in  Ukraine, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascill],  the  dlstin- 
gulBhed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  explain  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  440,  together  with 
the  amendments  which  are  at  the 
desk,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  concerning  the  nuclear 
accident  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  fa- 
cility In  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  which  was 
introduced  on  April  30.  1986,  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker].  Let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  them  for  the  tremendous 
work  that  they  did  on  this  resolution, 
in  getting  all  of  the  cosponsors.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportimlty  to 
consider  the  resolution.  I  must  say 
that  it  was  adopted,  together  with  the 
amendments,  by  a  very  strong  biparti- 
san support  in  that  committee.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  will  unanimously  adopt 
this  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  KAPTxnt] 
for  bringing  this  matter  before  us  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  moving 
the  measure  expeditiously  through 
the  committee.  It  certainly  appears 
that,  despite  Soviet  denials,  a  major 
disaster  has  occurred  at  the  Chernobyl 
reactor  in  the  Ukraine.  The  people  of 
our  Nation  certainly  extend  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  Ukrainian  people  with 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  and  the 
damage  to  health  and  property  which 
has  occurred. 

The  resolution  expresses  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  hopes  that  ihe  Soviet 
and  the  Ukranlan  Governments  will 
allow  aid  offered  by  our  Government 
and  private  citizens  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Kiev  area. 

The  resolution  also  expresses  a  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  Ukrainian  and 
the  Soviet  Governments  facilitate 
direct  channels  of  communication  to 
allow  relatives  to  receive  word  about 
the  fate  of  their  family  members, 
whether  residents  there  or  Just  tour- 
ists. 

Several  groups  of  New  York  stu- 
dents, for  example,  were  in  Kiev  and 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  this 
week,  and  their  parents,  understand- 
ably, were  very  much  concerned  and 
unable  to  reach  them.  Nor  were  these 
students  receiving  any  accurate  Infor- 


mation from  the  Intourlst  guldei 
about  what  was  happening  around 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  a  few 
hours  I  will  be  greeting  one  of  those 
groups,  which  will  be  returning  this 
afternoon  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  committee  amendments  to  the 
resolution  which  were  offered  by  the 
chairman  also  express  a  sense  of  the 
House  in  sympathy  with  the  concerns 
of  European  nations— and  support  for 
those  nations— with  respect  to  poten- 
tial long-term  adverse  health  effects 
of  the  incident.  It  calls  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  inspection  of  the 
nuclear  site  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution deplores  the  Soviet  Union's  fail- 
ure to  provide  the  world  with  notifica- 
tion or  information  about  the  nuclear 
accident  and  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  permit  the  international  press 
to  cover  the  situation  freely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution. 

D  1S25 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  first  of  all 
commend  Chairman  Fascill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  expeditiously  bring 
this  to  the  floor.  I  want  to  also  thank 
my  coworker  on  this,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for 
his  cooperation,  and  all  the  other 
people  responsible,  including  the  very 
able  staff  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  see 
this  come  to  the  floor  is  that  I  think 
there  is  a  very  imminent  thing  taking 
place,  and  that  is  that  this  terrible  ac- 
cident at  this  nuclear  facility  is  an 
International  problem,  and  it  has  pro- 
found human  dimensions.  Various  re- 
ports, as  was  stated,  indicate  signifi- 
cant loss  of  life  and  many  injuries. 
The  technical,  medical,  and  environ- 
mental problems  caused  by  the  reactor 
meltdown  are  likely  to  linger  on  for 
many,  many  years. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  politics  and 
mutual  recrimination.  The  American 
people  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  XTkralne  and  want  to 
offer  their  assistance  if  we  can.  This  is 
a  time,  I  think,  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  communications  so  that  we  can 
soberly  address  this  enormous  catas- 
trophe. Based  on  the  monitoring  of  air 
samples  in  Europe  and  on  our  intelli- 
gence reports,  it  is  clear  that  the  acci- 
dent at  Chernobyl  is  the  worst  catas- 
trophe in  the  history  of  nuclear 
power.  RegretUbly,  Soviet  authorities 
did  not  inform  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, which  this  resolution  addresses, 


or  even  their  own  dtlsens.  of  this  aod- 
dent. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  leison  about 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  effort  to 
admit  that  they  have  no  problema. 
They  have  really  done,  I  think,  by  not 
acknowledging  this  incident  In  a  very 
forthright  way.  a  great  disservice,  not 
only  to  the  international  community, 
but  to  their  own  people,  who  really 
should  know  about  this.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  tragedies. 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  accurate 
information  is  still  not  available,  and 
there  are  many  divergent  reports 
about  the  extent  of  casualties  and 
damage. 

One  reason  that  I  really  was  so  de- 
lighted that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  led  by  iU  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  dealt  with  this  resolu- 
tion so  quickly,  was  that  many  Ameri- 
cans and  other  people  throughout  the 
world  trace  their  origins  to  the  Kiev 
area  of  the  Ukraine,  and  they  still 
have  relatives  there,  and  understand- 
ably they  are  most  concerned  and  anx- 
ious about  the  fate  of  their  family 
members. 

In  my  office  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
where  we  have  a  substantial  number 
of  very  distinguished  Ukrainian  Amer- 
icans and  Polish  Americans  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  call  their  relatives,  and 
cannot  get  through.  They  have  never 
had  this  kind  of  a  problem.  They  have 
always  had  difficulty  communicating, 
but  it  has  never  been  this  terrible. 
They  are  very,  very  very  concerned. 

We  have  people  who  have  grandpar- 
ents there,  who  have  brothers  and  sla- 
ters there,  who  have  other  children 
there,  and  so  on. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  this  a  po- 
litical resolution.  We  are  trying  to  say 
that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  especially  the 
families  of  the  accident  victims,  and 
we  call  upon  the  Ukrainian  8.8.R.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  channels 
of  communication  to  allow  private  clti- 
sens  to  contact  their  relatives.  It  also 
calls  for  access  of  the  international 
press  to  cover  the  story,  so  that  com- 
plete and  accurate  Information  about 
the  accident  can  be  obtained. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  reaffirms 
the  American  people's  offer— our  Gov- 
ernment's offer— to  provide  technical 
and  humanitarian  assistance  to  help 
Ukndnlan  authorities  cope  with  the 
massive  problems  at  Chernobyl,  and  it 
also  calls  for  international  assistance 
in  efforts  to  address  the  immediate 
problems  and  international  coopera- 
tion and  strategies  to  cope  with  these 
long-term  problems. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
area.  The  district  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WALxnt],  I 
believe,  borders  the  area  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  catastrophe,  and  I  must 
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say  that  as  much  as  we  find  these  nu- 
clear problems  so  reprehensible,  the 
fact  is  that  it  was  because  of  an  open 
spirit  and  an  openness  in  communica- 
tion that  these  problems  in  our  coun- 
try were  able  to  be  addressed. 

We  really  believe  very  strongly  that 
this  resolution  should  be  passed. 
Again.  I  think  honestly— I  hope  I  am 
not  naive  about  this— that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Fascell  and  people  like  Mr. 
Onjun  and  others,  we  have  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  saying, 
"Open  up  your  doors  and  let  our 
people  contact  their  relatives,  and  let 
us  help  you  get  those  people  to  some 
measiu%  of  safety,"  and  I  think  if  we 
pass  this,  this  will  be  a  great  signal 
that  they  should  do  that.  We  deplore 
their  actions,  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion, but  the  spirit  of  what  my  part  in 
the  resolution  says  is  to  reaffirm  our 
offer  for  assistance.  We  want  them  to 
Just  open  up  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion. I  think  we  will  save  a  lot  of  lives 
of  their  own  people  if  we  can  open  up 
the  doors  of  communication  in  this 
area. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  and,  I  am  sure, 
Ukrainian  Americans  and  Polish 
Americans  and  others  who  have  rela- 
tives in  this  area,  I  want  to  really 
thank  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Oilman 
and  certainly  Mr.  Walker  and  others 
for  their  fine  work  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  applaud 
the  gentlewoman's  remarks  and  her 
leadership  in  this  effort,  along  with 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker],  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  a  few  minutes 
prior  to  the  gentleman's  bringing  the 
resolution  to  the  floor  to  discuss  what 
I  thought  the  importance  of  the  reso- 
lution was,  but  I  do  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  thsink  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
their  prompt  action  on  this  bill,  and  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar],  who  offered  a  portion  of 
the  resolution  along  with  myself,  and 
so  on,  for  what  was  done  here. 

It  is  important  that  it  was  done 
soon.  I  think  to  have  done  a  resolution 
like  this  weeks  from  now  probably 
would  have  little  impact.  The  impact 
we  want  to  have  is  on  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  to  know  that 
the  Western  World  does  deplore  their 
conduct  in  this  affair  thus  far.  but  also 
extends  a  humanitarian  hand  to  them 
saying  that  "We  want  to  be  of  help 
there.  Please  allow  us  to  help." 

This  resolution  combines  those  two 
things:  I  think  it  does  so  successfuUy, 
and  I,  too,  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  it  unanimously. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling].   

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  two  authors,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell]. 

I  Just  happened  to  be  over  here 
when  I  heard  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion. As  one  of  the  Members  who  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  arms-con- 
trol matters,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
were  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  look  upon  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  offer  to  help,  as  well  as 
our  request  for  information,  as  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  open  a  new 
door  for  a  new  relationship  in  a  differ- 
ent channel  than  what  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

This  is  not  only  a  people-to-people 
offer  of  help,  it  is  a  request  on  our 
part  to  obtain  information  which  is  of 
great  concern  to  us.  since  we  operate 
nuclear  reactors.  The  Department  of 
Energy  operates  five  nuclear  reactors 
for  the  nuclear  weapons-grade  materi- 
al that  have  no  containment.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  is  a  graphite  reactor.  So 
it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  us,  and  we 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  finding 
out  exactly  what  happened  at  this  re- 
actor in  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  we 
can  apply  it  to  our  own  situation  and 
learn  from  it,  and  we  could  in  return 
perhaps  help  the  Soviets  in  avoiding 
this  kind  of  repetition  of  this  kind  of 
accident. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  constructive 
effort,  not  a  critical  one.  that  we  are 
engaged  in  here,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  will  view  it  as  such, 
because  that  is  certainly  the  spirit 
that  I  gather  from  the  two  authors,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  commend  them  again. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Ji4r.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
just  say  that  I  thought  that  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  in  com- 
mittee were  reaUy  an  improvement  on 
the  original  resolution,  such  as  the 
fact  that  it  included  other  areas  in 
Europe  which  are  probably  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  as  well,  and  that  it 
caUed  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  con- 
duct this  investigation.  They  were 
really  a  good  improvement,  and  I  want 
to  Just  offer  my  congratulations  on 
those  amendments. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  440 

Whereas  on  or  about  April  36,  1986,  a  cat- 
astrophic accident  occurred  at  the  nuclear 
powerplant  at  Chernobyl,  sixty  miles  north 
of  Kiev  in  Ukraine: 

Whereas  Soviet  authorities  made  no  effort 
to  inform  neighboring  countries  of  the  acci- 
dent, preventing  them  from  offering  warn- 
ing and  a  measure  of  protection  for  their 
citizens; 

Whereas  this  accident  has  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant loss  of  life: 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  people  have 
sustained  serious  injuries: 

Whereas  Americans  with  relatives  in  the 
Kiev  area  are  anxious  over  the  fate  of  their 
family  members:  and 

Whereas  this  accident  could  result  In  long- 
standing technical,  medical,  and  environ- 
mental problems:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  conveys  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  to  the  people  of  Ukraine,  especially 
to  the  families  of  victims; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  facili- 
tate direct  channels  of  communication  to 
allow  relatives  to  receive  word  about  the 
fate  of  family  members; 

(3)  supports  the  offer  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  provide  technical  and  medi- 
cal assistance  to  help  authorities  in  Ukraine 
cope  with  the  tragedy; 

(4)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Oovemmnet  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
the  American  people  to  provide  material 
and  moral  assistance  to  the  accident  victims 
and  their  families  by  facilitating  the  prompt 
delivery  of  packages; 

(5)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  facili- 
tate the  furnishing  of  technical  and  human- 
itarian assistance  by  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  in  order  to  address  the 
immediate  problems  and  develop  coopera- 
tive strategies  for  the  future  consideration 
of  this  problem  that  has  international  rami- 
fications: and 

(6)  deplores  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to 
provide  the  world  with  notification  of  and 
information  about  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl,  and  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  the  international  press  to  cover  the 
situation  freely  so  that  the  world  may  be  as- 
sured of  complete  and  accurate  Information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
is  recognized. 

AMENDMOrTS  OFTEIim  BY  MR.  FASCZIX 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  the  resolution.  Insert  "hu- 
manitarian" before  "packages". 

After  paragraph  (4)  of  the  reaolution. 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph  (S)  and 
redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly: 

(5)  expresses  its  concern  and  support  for 
those  nations  in  Europe  that  have  experi- 
enced nuclear  radiation  from  the  Chemobyl 
accident: 

Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  (as  so  redesignated  by  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  amendment):  strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  (as  so 
redesignated  by  the  preceding  paragraph  of 
this  amendment)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and  at  the  end  of  the  resolution. 
Insert  the  following: 

(8)  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  cause  of  the  nuclear  accident 
at  Chemobyl  and  to  share  the  results  of  the 
investigation  with  other  nations  in  order  to 
assess  the  safety  and  reliability  of  nuclear 
reactor  design  and  operation;  and 

(9)  calls  upon  the  President  to  take 
prompt  steps  to  establish  at  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  a  mechanism 
for  an  automatic.  Immediate  response  by 
agency  technical  personnel,  including  on- 
site  visits  and  monitoring,  to  any  nuclear  ac- 
cident posing  a  significant  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
question  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXRBlfXirTS  TO  TBI  PRXAMBLI  OfTDIZD  BT  KX. 
PASCKLL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Fascell:  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  after  "neighboring  countries" 
insert  "of  Europe  and  other  countries  af- 
fected by  the  accident". 

After  the  second  paragraph  of  the  pream- 
ble, insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

Wtaereu  neighboring  European  nations 
have  reported  high  leveU  of  nucslear  radi- 
ation as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  acci- 
dent at  Chernobyl,  which  may  have  poten- 
tial adverse  long-term  effects; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
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The  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


a  133S 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  are  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mother.  Addle  Beth  Shelton  Hubbard, 
was  bom  in  1914  at  Milbum,  a  Carlisle 
County  community.  I  am  proud  to 
congratulate  Carlisle  County  and  the 
members  of  the  local  and  county  gov- 
ernments who  have  worked  so  diUgent- 
ly  to  make  this  celebration  one  that 
will  be  remembered  by  all. 

Congratulations  to  Carlisle  County 
Judge  Warren  L.  Owens,  Carlisle 
County's  Centennial  Committee 
Chairman  Larry  Kelley,  the  commit- 
tee members,  and  all  the  people  of 
Bardwell,  Arlington,  Ciinnlngham. 
Milbum,  Burkley,  Klrbyton.  and  other 
areas  of  Carlisle  County. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  a 
resident  of  Carlisle  County,  Mrs. 
Faimie  Watson,  who  also  celebrates 
her  100th  birthday  this  year. 


CARLISLE  COUNTY,  KY. 
CELEBRATES  CENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday.  May  3,  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Carlisle  County.  KY.  This 
county  is  located  in  far  western  Ken- 
tucky adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  in  the  First  Congressional  Distict 
which  I'm  privileged  to  represent. 

The  coimty  was  nameti  after  John 
Griffin  Carlisle,  who  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1871-76. 
This  man  is  well  remembered  in  this 
Chamber  for  having  been  a  UJS.  Rep- 
resentative from  1877-90  and  for 
having  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  48th.  49th.  and  60th  Con- 
gresses. He  later  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  1893-97.  This  man 
was  indeed  an  outstanding  Kentucki- 
an,  and  it  gives  me  great  pride  today 
to  honor  in  this  House  the  county 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  entire  month  of  May  1980  has 
been  designated  as  "Carlisle  County 
Centennial  Celebration  Month."  The 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  the 
State  government  agencies,  cltisens  of 
Carlisle  County,  and  others  through- 
out the  Conunonwealth  are  expected 
to  Join  in  the  centennial  celebration 
on  Saturday,  May  3. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  honor  to  represent 
this  county  which  has  always  been  one 
of  my  favorite  areas  in  Kentucky.  I  am 
personnally  fond  of  Carlisle  County 
and  Its  citizens  for  many  reasons.  My 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Walker,  for  8  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donhellt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

IiCr.  Pametta,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnizio,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rotbal,  for  6  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Gordon,  following  the  vote  on 
House  Resolution  436  today. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  following  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  4409. 

(The  following  Membe'^  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  McCoLLTm. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mr.  VoLKim. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Edoar. 

Mr.  Hertbl  of  BClchlgan. 

Mr.  RooiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 

Bir.  BONKER. 

Mr.  MoNTOOnnT. 
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BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  comjnittee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  30. 1986: 

HJl.  1116.  An  act  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  Public 
LawM-360: 

HJl.  4602.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  into  additional  commitments  to  insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  recognition  of  the  vital  role  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  the  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
5. 1986.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3402.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  regulated  in- 
dustry to  bear  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Pacliers  and  Stockyards  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

3403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  export  inspection  and  certification  pro- 
grams for  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  plums; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  costs  of  providing  serv- 
ices to  farmer  cooperatives  and  groups  of 
producers:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3405.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  federal  market  news  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3406.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Act  to  provide  for  the  deposit  of  fees 
collected  to  the  appropriation  account  that 
incurs  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Feder- 
al Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


3408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying  out 
Federal  marketing  agreements  and  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultiu^  to  recover  costs  of  carrying  out 
certain  animal  and  plant  health  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3410.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  costs  of  establisliing 
standards  and  specifications  for  agricultural 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

3411.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnis 
tratlve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit 
ting  the  seventh  annual  report  on  applica' 
tlons  for  delays  of  notice  and  customer  chal 
lenges  under  provisions  of  The  Right  to  PI 
nancial  Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  3421;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3412.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  a  comparative  general 
balance  sheet  for  calendar  year  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  33  Stat.  375  and  43  D.C.C.  313;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's activities  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-345.  section 
5(aK7):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3414.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Korea  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $155  million  (transmittal  No. 
86-31),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3415.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  n.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  number  of  applications 
for  orders  authorizing  the  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications,  and  the 
number  of  such  orders  and  extensions 
granted  or  denied  during  the  calendar  year 
1985,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2519(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  Tule  elk  herds  In  California, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  673f;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3417.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  sharing  of  medical  resources 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant  to 
38  U.S.C.  5057;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

3418.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  origin,  con- 
tents, destination  and  disposition  of  all  hu- 
manitarian goods  and  supplies  to  other 
countries,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-525. 
section  1540(e)  (98  SUt.  2638);  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PUBUC  BILi;S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  l^llls  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  ahtt  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  4737.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  Utle 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  It 
mandatory  for  States  (under  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram) to  provide  aid  with  respect  to  depend- 
ent children  In  two-parent  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gatdos,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Bfr.  Kildb,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.    MARTnnz,    Mr.    Owens,    Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Perkihs,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  E>Y1IALLY.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  4728.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  programs  of 
education  and  training  designed  to  Improve 
the  competitiveness  of  American  workers  In 
international  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  4729.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  excessive  Customs  fees  for  foreign 
trade  zone  services  and  the  implementation 
of  the  currently  proposed  Customs  Service 
annual  fee  structure  for  such  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.    4730.   A   bill   to   enhance   boating 
safety  by  requiring  the  display  on  gasoline 
pumps  of  the  type  of  alcohol,  the  percent- 
age of  each  type  of  alcohol  and  the  percent- 
age of  cosolvents,  if  any.  contained  In  the 
gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  4731.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  131  of 
title  46,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
Federal    recreational    boating   safety    pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DeLAY: 
H.R.  4732.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  Imported  steel  armor  wire  and 
exempting  from  bilateral  arrangements  sub- 
ject to  the  Steel  Import  SUbllizatlon  Act 
steel   products   Imported   into   the   United 
States  as  armor  wire  for  processing  into 
electromechanical  cables;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
duty  on  certain  blood  analyzers  until  De- 
cember 31,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  restore  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  relating  to  the 
merger  of  air  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel): 
H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  benefits 
of  section  911  of  such  Code  to  Individuals 
who  are  In  a  foreign  country  In  violation  of 
an  Executive  order;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

.  By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  MooR- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Bodcher, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Lunoren, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  4736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  accept  donations  on  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act  to  remove  the  limitation  regard- 
ing convict  labor  with  respect  to  certain  con- 


tracts entered  into  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judidwy.  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAVROULE8: 
HJl.  47S7.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
international  terrorism  through  Interna- 
tional (XMperation.  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  BCs.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Foio 
of   Michigan,   Mr.   Ackermam,   Mr. 
Akaka.   Mr.    BARins,    Mrs.    Boxn. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Dm- 
ALLY.    Mr.    Evans    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
Edoak.  Mr.  FAUimoY.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
HoYKR,  Mr.  Matstii.  and  Ms.  Mixttl- 
8X1): 
HJl.  4738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  testing 
of  alternative  systems  of  compensation  for 
ftderal  employees;  to  modify  the  pay  com- 
parability sjntem  for  Federal  employees;  to 
modify  the  manner  In  which  the  authority 
to  Increase  tninimnm  rates  of  pay  for  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  may  be  exercised: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BoxsR.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Bcvill. 
Mr.  Mrazix.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Acxn- 
MAN.  Mr.  Martinkz.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
STtTDDS.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Wortlst,  Mr.  Biagoi. 
Mrs.    Burton    of    California,    Mr. 
Savaoe,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Gucx- 
man,  and  Mr.  Moody): 
HH.  4739.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  adult  day  care  under  the  Medicare 
Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  4740.  A  blU  to  specify  Information 
which  is  to  be  included  In  manifests  submit- 
ted for  vessels  and  vehicles  arriving  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  a  contiguous  country:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SEIBERLINO   (for   tiimself, 
Mr.     Miller     of     California.     Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.   Markey,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Gbjdenson.  and  Mr. 
Moody): 
H.R.  4741.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  competitive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  modify  leasing  proce- 
dures for  onshore  Federal  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himseU,  and  Mr. 
Gradison): 
H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assure  access  to 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  remove  the  re- 
striction on  the  exporUtlon  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
HJl.  4744.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment    of    meat    producU    processed 
abroad  from  cattle  of  United  SUtes  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJ.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6,  1986,  through  Octo- 
ber 11,  1986.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HERTCL  of  Michigan: 
H  J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  January  4. 1987,  as  "Na- 


tional Bowling  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  to 
the  United  SUtes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  House  Administration,  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  448.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certsin  standing  conunlttees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.  444.  Resolution  providing  a  special 
House  rule  for  the  remainder  of  the  second 
session  of  the  ninety-ninth  Congress  prohib- 
iting the  Inclusion  of  extraneous  matters  In 
reconciliation  bills  and  amendmenU  In  con- 
nection with  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution   on   the  budget   for 
fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Obxrstar,  Mr.  Hinaldo.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connect'.cut.  Mr.  Mrazex.  Mr. 
DowmcY  of  Nmw  York.  Ux.  Walker. 
Mr.    Strand.    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Tadzin,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
DeWine,   Mr.    OxLEY,    Mr.   Weiss, 
Mrs.    RouKXMA,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
Hertkl  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Craio,  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER.  Mr.  DURBIN,  Mr.  WOLPE. 

Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Dxllitms,  Mr.  Greoo, 
Mr.  Slattxry,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Rcsso,  Mr.  Millo  of 
California.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bolahd, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKI,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  ISx.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bkrman,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Bates.    Mr.    Facntroy.    and    Mr. 

WSAVBR): 

H.  Res.  445.  Resolution  to  establish  an 
international  emergency  response  team  to 
deal  with  aocidenU  In  nuclear  power  facul- 
ties and  to  provide  for  international  inspec- 
tion to  assure  their  safe  operation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself.  Mr.  St 
Gbrmaui.  Mr.  Wrux.  Mr.  Wriobt. 
and  Mr.  GomAUCE): 

H.  Res.  446.  Resolution  to  expreu  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
proposali  to  assess  or  Increase  fees  on  the 
credit  activities  of  Federal  housing  and  edu- 
cation agencies  should  be  rejected;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.  Res.  447.  Resolution  concerning  rela- 
tions with  Ronunia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Ubllshment  of  official  governmental  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

854.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates  of  the  Seoond  Olblil  Bra  Kelulau,  Re- 
public of  Palau,  relative  to  the  funding  of 
the  specific  grant  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  operation  of  the  Mlerone- 
slan  Occupational  College  In  the  Republic 
of  Palau:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

365.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  H.R.  864,  relating  to  Im- 
proving veterans'  beneflU  for  former  prison- 
ers of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

856.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Second  Olblil  Era  Kelulau,  Republic 
of  Palau,  relative  to  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
concerning  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
between  the  U.B.  and  the  Republic  of  Palau: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

353.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  actions  taken 
against  Libya;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

S68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Missouri,  relative  to  the  rees- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  and 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Lobpflir. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  Pahitta. 

HJl.  1S98:  Mr.  Mrazkk. 

HJl.  1453:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1464:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Gbjoxnbon  and  Mr.  Whitb- 

HURST. 

H.R.  3583:  Mr.  Monsom. 

H.R.  3953:  Mr.  Bdstamante,  Mr.  SMmt  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  WHrrEKURST,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

H.R.  8006:  Mr.  DeWini. 

H.R.  3698:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  3663:  Mr.  Quillxh  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  3663:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
CoNYXRs,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Savaoe. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
HnoHES. 

H.R.  3960:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  4186:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  WHrrEHVRST,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Gbjdenson,  Mr.  Schaefir,  and  Mr.  Vaxder 
Jaot. 

H.R.  4194:  Ux.  Bateman,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  RiooB,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  4880:  Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Morphy,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Biaooi. 

H.R.  4413:  Mr.  Ramoel,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Shttmway.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 

SlUANDER.    Mr.    PlTRSELL.    Mr.    HOWARD.   MT. 

WiLUAMS,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H.R.  4477:  Mr.  MoNTOOMBRY. 

H.R.  4556:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr, 
Kolbb,  Mr.  QoiLLEN,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  4691:  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Lxath  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  4630:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Scheukr,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mar- 
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mnz.  Ml.  StoTB  of  Florida,  Mr.  HoRTOif, 
Mr.  Stuoos.  Mr.  Wihth,  Ms.  KAmnt,  Mrs. 
BozxR.  Mr.  Vkhto,  Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  Mr. 
B7AGGI,  Mr.  FoouxTTA.  Mr.  Hkhsor,  Mr. 
Savagi.  Mr.  Ckockztt.  Mr.  Momusor  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lehkam  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  4660:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Chaf- 
MAH.  Mr.  EvAMS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Whiixhurst, 
Mr.  HuGHxs,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4669:  Mr.  Stenholm. 

HJ.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Savace,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Darder,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
IfviR  of  BUchigan,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
SIRO,  Mr.  WoRTLET.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  de  Ldgo.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wtue, 
Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mrs.  Bentlet.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

UJ.  Res.  492:  Mr.  Crxnet,  B£r.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Carney,  Bfr.  Carper.  Mi.  Torres,  Mr. 
EcKERT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Hxtnter,  Mr.  Cooghlin,  and 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr. 
Saxton. 

BJ.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and 
Mr.  Wtlie, 

H.J.  Res.  547:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Batemar,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dixor,  Mi.  Davis.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
McEwER,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Owkhs,  Mr.  Vis- 
closky,  Mr.  Moody,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mi.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Mireta,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Ms. 
Dakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Dubbin,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Tai^in,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  McCloskzy. 

H.J.  Res.  567:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Neal.  Mi.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Verto.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Contbrs,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.  Res.  439:  Mr.  Markey  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

330.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  the  coun- 
cil. Borough  of  Lavallette,  Ocean  County, 
NJ,  relative  to  legislation  to  license  recre- 
ational salt  water  sports  fishermen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

331.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Berea,  OH.  relative  to  the  continued  exemp- 
tion of  interest  on  municipal  bonds  from 
taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

332.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Irving  TX.  relative  to  H.R.  3838,  in  its  cur- 
rent form;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

333.  Also,  petition  of  the  common  council, 
Gary,  IN,  relative  to  certain  portions  of 
H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

334.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. School  District  No.  200,  of  Cook 
County,  IL,  relative  to  portions  of  H.R.  3838 
pertaining  to  tax-exempt  financing  for 
school  districts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3521:  Mr.  AuCoir  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
aiRo. 
HJl.  3599:  Mr.  Boucher. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  4672 
By  Mr.  GARCIA: 

(To  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  H.R.  1.) 

—At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  VI— ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
DEVELOPMENT 
SEC  Ml.  DESIGNATION  OF  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Designation  op  Zones.— 

(1)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "enterprise  zone"  means  any 
area  that— 

(A)  Is  nominated  by  1  or  more  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  or  States  in  which 
it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  enterprise 
zone  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
a  "nominated  area");  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  designates  as  an  enterprise 
zone,  after  consultation  with— 

(1)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treasury;  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  and 

(11)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Number  op  designations— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  designate 
not  more  than  100  nominated  areas  as  en- 
terprise zones. 

(B)  Minimum  dxsioratioh  ih  rural 
areas.— Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (1).  at  least  one-fourth  must  be  areas 
that- 

(1)  are  within  a  local  government  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Jurisdictions  with  a  population  of 
less  than  50,000  (as  determined  under  the 
most  recent  census  data  available); 

(ii)  are  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  (as  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget);  or 

(ill)  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  after 


consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  be  rural  areas. 

(3)  Areas  dbsiohated  baud  soult  or 
degree  op  poverty,  etc.— 

(A)  IR  GERERAL.— Except  Rs  ppovlded  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  de^gnate 
those  nominated  areas  with  the  highest  av- 
erage ranking  with  respect  to  the  criteria 
described  in  subparagraphs  (C).  (D).  (E), 
and  (F)  of  subsection  (cK3).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  an  area  shall  be 
ranked  within  each  such  criterion  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  by  which  the  area  ex- 
ceeds such  criterion,  with  the  area  that  ex- 
ceeds such  criterion  by  the  greatest  amount 
given  the  highest  ranking. 

(B)  ExcEPnoR  Where  Iraobquate  Course 
OF  AcnoR.  Etc.— An  area  shall  not  be  derig- 
nated  under  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
termines that  the  course  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  area  is  inadequate. 

(Ci  Separate  Afflicatior  to  Rural  ard 
Other  Areas.- Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to  areas  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2KB)  and  to  other 
areas. 

(4)  Limitatior  or  Desioratiohs.- 

(A)  Publicatior  of  Regulations.— Before 
designating  any  areas  as  an  enterprise  zone, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  prescribe  by  regulation  no 
later  than  4  months  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  after  consultation  with 
the  officials  described  in  paragraph  (1KB)— 

(I)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (IK A); 

(II)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size  and 
population  characteristics  of  an  enterprise 
zone;  and 

(ill)  the  manner  In  which  nominated  areas 
will  be  evaluated  based  on  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (d). 

(B)  Time  Limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  during  the  24-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagn^h 
(A)  occurs;  or 

(ii)  July  1, 1986. 

(C)  Procedural  Rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  sliall  not 
make  any  designation  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 

(i)  the  local  governments  and  the  State  In 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority— 

(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  an  enterprise  zone; 

(II)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d);  and 

(III)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled; 

(11)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
such  a  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  stiall  by 
regulation  prescribe; 

(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate;  and 

(iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  is 
already  included  in  an  enterprise  zone  or  in 
an  area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  an  enter- 
prise sone. 

(5)  NoMiRAnoR  PROciss  for  iroiar  Rssn- 
VATIORS.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 


on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
goveminc  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

(b)  Pbuod  for  WmcB  Disioiiatioii  u  n 
Kpfkt. — 

(1)  IR  aKNXRAL.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  sone  shall  remain  In 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of — 

(A)  December  81  of  the  34th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  luch 
date  occurs; 

(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
for  in  their  nomination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aX4HCXU);  or 

(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  revokes  such  designa- 
tion imder  paragrapah  (3). 

(2)  Revocatior  of  dksiohatiom.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  after— 

(A)  consultation  with  the  officials  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aXlKB);  and 

(B)  a  hearing  on  the  record  involving  offi- 
cials of  the  SUte  or  local  government  in- 
volved; 

revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
SUte  in  which  it  Is  located  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Aria  ard  Eugisilitt  Rsqvirsmihts.- 

(1)  IR  Gerkral.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subsection  (aKl)  only  if  It  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraptu  (3)  and  (3). 

(2)  Area  riquirxmkrts.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If— 

(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government; 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  Is  continu- 
ous; and 

(C)  the  area— 

(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  at 
least- 

(I)  4,000  If  any  portion  of  such  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  described  In  subsection 
(aK2KBKI))  is  located  within  a  metropolitan 
sUtistical  area  (as  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
greater,  or 

(II)  1,000  in  any  other  case;  or 

(U)  Is  entirely  wittiin  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

(3)  EuontLiTT  requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requiremenU  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  governments  In  which  it 
Is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  such 
review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accepts  such  certification,  that— 

(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress; 

(B)  the  area  Is  located  wholly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  Is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(C)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  available  data,  was  at 
least  1.5  times  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  that  period: 


(D)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  oensus  data  available)  for  each 
populous  census  tract  (or  where  not  tractsd, 
the  equivalent  county  division  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  poverty  areas)  witliin  the  area  was 
at  least  30  percent  for  the  period  to  which 
such  data  relate; 

(E)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  in  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  In  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(bK3)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974);  and 

(F)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  30  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent 
census  available). 

(d)  Rsquirkd  State  ard  Local  Commit- 

MXRTS.— 

(1)  IR  gerkral.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  sone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  It  Is  located  agree  In  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  Is 
an  enterprise  sone,  such  govemmenU  will 
follow  a  specified  course  of  action  designat- 
ed to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by 
employers  or  employees  in  such  area.  A 
course  of  action  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless  the  course  of  action  Include  provi- 
sions described  in  at  least  4  of  the  subpara- 
graphs of  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Course  of  action.— The  course  of 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  Imple- 
mented by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entitles,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited 
to- 

(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  sone; 

(B)  an  Increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency  of 
local  services  within  the  enterprise  sone;  for 
example  crime  prevention  (particularly 
through  experimentation  with  providing 
such  services  by  nongovernmental  entitles); 

(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  governmental  requirements  ap- 
plying within  the  enterprise  sone; 

(D)  involvement  In  the  program  by  private 
entities,  organisations,  neighborhood  asio- 
clatlons.  and  community  groups,  particular- 
ly those  within  the  nominated  area.  Includ- 
ing a  commitment  from  such  private  enti- 
tles to  provide  Jobs  and  job  training  for,  and 
technical,  financial,  or  other  aasistanoe  to, 
employers,  employees,  and  residents  of  the 
nominated  area; 

(E)  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  from 
State  or  local  Income  taxes  for  fees  paid  or 
accrued  for  services  performed  by  a  nongov- 
ernmental entity  but  that  were  formerly 
performed  by  a  governmental  entity: 

(F)  the  giving  of  special  preference  to  con- 
tractors owned  and  operated  by  members  of 
any  minority;  and 

(0>  the  gift  (or  sale  at  below  fair  market 
value)  of  surplus  land  In  the  enterprise  sone 
to  neighborhood  organizations  agreeing  to 
operate  a  business  on  the  land. 

(3)  RBCOORmoH  OF  PAST  EFFORTS.— In  eval- 
uating courses  of  action  agreed  to  by  any 
SUte  or  local  government,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  take 
into  account  the  past  efforts  of  such  SUte 
or  local  government  In  reducing  the  various 
burdens  borne  by  employers  and  employees 
in  the  area  involved. 

(e)  Dipinxtionb.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  OoviRNMXNTS.— If  morc  than  1  govern- 
ment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  enter- 


prise sone,  any  refertnce  to,  or  requirement 
of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such  gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  Local  oovsrnmint.— The  term  "local 
government"  means— 

(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
Utical  subdivision  of  a  SUte; 

(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  reoog- 
nized  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and 

(C)  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(8)  8TATS,-The  term  "State"  shaU  Include 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

SIC.  Mt.  EVALUATION  AND  RIPOITINO  UQtmO- 
MENTS. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  4th  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
first  designates  areas  as  enterprise  zones, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  4th  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secreury  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  designation  In  aocompllsliint 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SEC.  «M.  INTBKACnON  WrfH  OTHIR  riDBRAL 
PROORAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Rbductionb.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  SUte 
and  local  commitment  under  section  601(d) 
sliall  be  disregarded  in  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  a  SUte  or  local  government  for, 
or  the  amount  or  extent  of,  any  aasistanoe 
or  benefits  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
sone  under  section  601  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally aaslBted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C.  4601 »;  or 

(3)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  In  such  sone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Enterprise  Zones  Trsatio  as  Lasor 
SvaPLOS  Areas.- Any  area  that  Is  designat- 
ed as  an  enUrprise  zone  under  section  601 
shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  under  Fed- 
eral law  u  a  labor  surplus  area. 

8BC.  M4.  DKriNmON  OP  SMALL  KNTTnU  IN  EN- 
TBRPRISE  ZONES  FOR  PURPOSES  OP 
ANALYSIS  OP  REGULATORY  PtlNC- 
T10NS 

For  purposes  of  the  analysis  of  regulatory 
functions  under  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  following  shaU  also  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  small  entity: 

(1)  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
entity— 

(A)  that  Is  engaged  In  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enterprise 
zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section  601): 
and 

(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  Its  em- 
ployees are  qualified  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  30A(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954); 

(3)  any  governments  that  designated  and 
approved  an  area  that  has  been  designated 
as  an  enterprise  zone  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  601)  to  the  extent  any  rule  per- 
tains to  the  carrying  out  of  projecu,  activi- 
ties, or  undertakings  within  such  sone;  and 

(8)  any  not-for-profit  enterprise  carrying 
out  a  significant  portion  of  lU  aetlvlUss 
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within  an  enterprise  zone  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  601). 

SSC  (H.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN 
AGENCY  RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES. 

(a)  IM  Okheral.— Upon  the  written  request 
of  the  governments  that  designated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  been  designated  as 
an  enterprise  zone  under  section  601,  an 
agency  is  authorized,  in  order  to  further  the 
job  creation,  community  development,  or 
economic  revitalization  objectives  of  the 
zone,  to  waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any 
rule  that  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities,  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

(b)  LnoTATioN.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  authorize  an  agency  to  waive  or 
modify  any  rule  adopted  to  carry  out  a  stat- 
ute or  Executive  order  that  prohibits,  or  the 
puniose  of  which  is  to  protect  persons 
against,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  marital  status,  national 
origin,  age.  or  handicap. 

(c)  Submission  of  Requests.— A  request 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify  the  rule 
or  rules  to  be  waived  or  modified  and  the 
change  proposed,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
why  the  change  would  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment, or  economic  revitalization  objec- 
tives of  the  enterprise  zone.  If  a  request  is 
made  to  an  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  requesting  governments  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
time  the  request  is  made. 

(d)  CoNsiDERAT  roM  OP  REQUESTS.— In  Con- 
sidering a  requesL.  the  agency  shall  weigh 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  change  is 
likely  to  further  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitalization 
within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the  effect 
the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  underly- 
ing purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in  the 
geographic  area  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  The  agency  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  it  finds,  in  its  discretion, 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  proposed 
change  would  serve  in  furthering  such  job 
creation,  community  development  or  eco- 
nomic revitalization  outweighs  the  public 
interest  that  continuation  of  the  rule  un- 
changed would  serve  in  furthering  such  un- 
derlying purposes.  The  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  request  to  waive  or  modify  a  rule 
if  that  waiver  or  modification  would— 

(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (including  any  requirement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat. 
1060:  29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.));  or 

(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
the  public  health,  including  environmental 


health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  respect 
to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or  environ- 
mental pollution. 

(e)  Notice  or  Disapproval.— If  a  request  is 
disapproved,  the  agency  shall  inform  the  re- 
questing governments  in  writing  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  alternative,  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  in  subsection 
(d). 

(f)  Period  for  DETERMiifATioN.— Agencies 
shall  discharge  their  responsibilities  under 
this  section  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and 
shall  make  a  determination  on  requests  not 
later  than  90  days  after  their  receipt. 

(g)  Applicable  Procedures.— A  waiver  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rule- 
making, or  regulation  under  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  if  the 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Amendment  of 
Rules.— In  the  event  that  an  agency  pro- 
poses to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or 
modification  under  this  section  is  in  effect, 
the  agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or 
modification  to  impose  additional  require- 
ments unless  it  determines,  consistent  with 
standards  contained  in  subsection  (d),  that 
such  action  is  necessary. 

(1)  Expiration  of  Waivers  and  Modifica- 
TiONS.— No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

(j)  DEFWiTions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  AoENcv.— The  term  "agency"  means 
agencies  within  jurisdiction  of  Housing  Sub- 
committee. 

(2)  Rule.— The  term  "rule"  means  (A)  any 
rule  as  defined  in  section  561(4)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  or  (B)  any  rulemaking 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sections 
556  and  557  of  such  title  5. 

SEC.  MM.  COORDINATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subeection: 


"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  that  are  carried 
on  within  an  enterprise  zone  designated 
pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1986; 

'(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  appUcmtiona  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  oth- 
erwise; and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
into  1  summary  report  submitted  at  such  in- 
tervals as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SEC  MT.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

"(a)  Preference  in  Establubmsnt  of 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  in  Revitalizatior 
Areas.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  foreign-trade  zones  in  porta  of 
entry  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  expedite  and 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  18,  1934  (48  SUt. 
998).  the  Foreign-Trade  Board  shaU  consid- 
er on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  processing  of 
any  application  involving  the  establishment 
of  a  foreign-trade  zone  within  an  enterprise 
zone  designated  pursuant  to  section  601. 

"(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  process- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat. 
609).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  of  entry  that  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  foreign- 
trade  zone  within  an  enterprise  zone  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  601. 

(c)  Application  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
forei^-trade  zones  and  ports  of  entry  in 
connection  with  enterprise  zones  designated 
pursuant  to  section  601.  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zone  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
shall  approve  the  applications  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consistent  with 
their  respective  statutory  responsibilities. 
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(Legitlative  day  of  Monday,  April  28, 1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THUiuioin>]. 

ntATIR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  of  aU  the  Earth,  we  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  this  National  Day 
of  Prayer,  set  apart  by  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  and  Presidential  procla- 
mation. We  are  grateful  for  the  many 
Oovemors  and  mayors  who  declared 
this  to  be  a  State  and  city  day  of 
prayer.  Thank  You  for  the  thousands 
of  businesses  and  churches  which  will 
observe  this  day  with  special  services. 
Thanlc  You  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  will  devote  this  day  or  portions  of 
it  to  prayer  for  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  Thank  You  for  the  many  ob- 
servances taking  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Grant  Ood  of  Grace,  that  a  spirit  of 
humility,  repentance,  and  intercession 
will  Infuse  us  all.  That  our  Republic 
may  be  renewed  in  righteousness.  Jus- 
tice, truth,  and  love. 

We  pray  for  the  health  and  security 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  while 
they  are  separated  in  their  diverse 
Journeys— Mrs.  Reagan  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  Bangkok— the  President 
at  the  economic  summit  in  Tokyo. 
Guide  and  bless  them  in  their  respec- 
tive tasks  and  return  them  safely 
home. 

With  heavy  hearts  Gracious  Father 
in  Heaven,  we  pray  for  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  sur- 
rounding nations  who  are  threatened 
by  the  nuclear  reactor  disaster.  Espe- 
cially we  pray  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready casualties  and  their  families. 
May  the  rich  agricultural  soil  and 
waters  of  the  Ukraine  be  protected  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Kiev  with  its  2  mil- 
lion inhabitants.  Grant  to  tht:  Soviet 
leadership  willingness  to  accept  help 
from  other  nations.  In  confidence  in 
Your  sovereign  love  and  grace,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each: 
Senator  Hawkuis,  Senator  Crarbtoh, 
Senator  Levin,  Senator  Proxmiiix,  and 
Senator  Bidim.  Then  there  will  be  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  6  minutes 
each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120.  Votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  today,  and  the  Senate  coidd 
be  asked  to  remain  in  session  late  into 
the  evening  In  order  to  complete 
action  on  the  budget  resolution.  There 
are  approximately  9  hours  remaining 
on  the  budget. 

I  am  not  certain  what  may  be  the 
final  disposition.  But  it  Is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  some  bipartisan 
compromise  that  will  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  raising  taxes,  and  put 
more  pressure  on  spending  restraint— 
and,  also,  preserve  a  respectable 
number  on  the  defense  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  leader's  time.  Prior  to 
that,  I  want  to  yield  3  mlntues  of  that 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Senator  Amcstrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hattikld).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  leader  for  yielding  to  me 
briefly. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  distinguished  majority  leader  Is 
recognized. 


women  of  all  faiths  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time  which  has  been  selected 
for  12  o'clock  to  Join  in  services  and 
ceremonies  In  homes.  In  offices,  and. 
Indeed,  even  In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  to 
offer  those  prayers  for  individual  and 
national  well-being. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bill 
Bright  and  Herb  Elllngwood,  this  com- 
mittee has  designated  the  theme  of 
this  National  Day  of  Priiyer  to  be 
"Take  5  at  12";  that  is.  to  take  at  least 
6  minutes  at  12  o'clock  for  Americans 
of  all  faiths  to  pray  in  their  own  way 
in  their  own  places,  and  In  the  manner 
of  their  choosing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  having  consulted 
with  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  it  Is  my  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  observance,  stand 
in  recess  from  noon  until  12:06  today 
so  that  all  Members  will  have  this  op> 
portunity.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. Senator  Hattzilo. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President;  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 


NA-nONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
tradition,  has  designated  today,  Thurs- 
day, May  1,  as  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his 
proclamation,  which  he  issued  In  Jan- 
uary, prayer  is  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  history  from  its  beginnings. 
And  the  same  Continental  Congress 
that  declared  our  independence  also 
proclaimed  a  national  day  of  prayer. 
From  that  time  forward,  it  seems  to 
me  almost  Impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  role  that  prayer  has  played  in  the 
lives  of  Individual  Americans,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  year,  again,  a  distinguished 
committee  of  laymen  throughout  the 
country    is    encouraging    men    and 


TV  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
historic  Journey  to  television  in  the 
Senate  takes  another  important  step. 
This  morning,  our  technical  test 
period  moves  on  to  in-house  broadcast- 
ing as  the  signal  originating  from  this 
Chamber  is  distributed  by  cable  to 
every  Senate  office.  This  latest  ad- 
vance is  in  preparation  for  our  June  2 
date  with  history.  That  is  when  these 
proceedings  go  live  to  the  real  world. 
We  will  be  available  on  home  TV, 
ready,  and  sometimes  even  willing  for 
network  television  news  coverage. 

So  far,  the  experiment  has  moved 
along  on  schedule.  Our  experts  tell  me 
that  the  technical  bugs  are  being 
worked  out  and  that  our  picture  Is  a 
good  one.  I  am  not  certain  about  the 
debates,  but  at  least  I  am  advised  that 
we  look  good.  I  am  not  certain  how  we 
sound.  Our  offices  will  have  an  inter- 
esting show  today.  It  is  called,  "The 
Budget."  It  might  even  be  Z  rated.  I 
know  one  thing.  It  will  be  a  full-length 
feature  picture,  and  let  us  hope  it  has 
a  happy  ending. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  am  not  looking  for- 
ward to  a  tear-jerker. 


•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifiet  icatementi  or  tntcrtiont  which  art  not  ipoktn  by  tht  Mtmbcr  on  tht  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  our 
great  experiment  has  worked  so  well. 
And  I  congratulate  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  our  technical  staff,  who 
have  labored  so  long  to  see  this  day 
arrive.  I  think  we  are  all  prepared. 

We  have  cautioned  some  of  our  col- 
leagues not  to  chew  gum,  or  do  things 
of  that  kind  while  they  are  live  on  tel- 
evision, and  to  keep  their  heads  up  so 
that  they  can  be  properly  focused  on 
by  the  cameras.  So  we  will  make  a  lot 
of  mistakes— nearly  all  will  be  uninten- 
tional. 

So,  in  any  event,  we  are  getting 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  American 
people,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will  see 
us  on  television.  If  the  experiment 
goes  well,  we  will  have  had  a  time  of 
testing,  then  we  will  have  a  time  of  re- 
flection, and  finally  another  opportu- 
nity to  determine  whether  we  shall 
proceed  on  a  permanent  basis. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

lii.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
one  thing  about  the  budget.  It  is  my 
hope  we  can  complete  action  today.  I 
must  say  it  depends  on  whether  or  not 
we  can  reach  some  compromise.  I  have 
not  had  a  nimiber  of  meetings.  I  had 
one  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  know  they  are  meeting  this 
morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  really 
that  far  apart.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  give  and  take  on  each  side.  I 
would  hope  that  we  are  not  being  set 
up  at  the  House  leadership  to  go  for  a 
big  tax  package  so  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  can 
then  say:  "Oh.  we  don't  believe  in 
taxes.  We  believe  we  will  reduce  the 
revenues  in  the  Senate  package."  That 
does  cause  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
particularly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  we 
should  have  no  revenue  increase  at  all 
above  the  President's  figure  of  about 
$6  billion  in  the  first  year.  The  budget 
in  the  first  year  calls  for  $18  billion  in 
new  revenues.  We  believe  that  there  is 
an  acceptable  figure  somewhere  there, 
and  would  like  to  arrive  at  that. 
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We  also  believe  we  can  find  addition- 
al savings  that  will  not  cause  a  great 
deal  of  hardship,  but  are  legitimate 
savings.  These  are  savings  which 
should  be  made,  savings  that  will  help 
us  reduce  the  revenue  number  and 
even  increase  slightly  the  defense 
figure  in  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 

It  is  very  important  work  we  are 
doing.  I  think  it  is  very  Important  we 
finish  the  budget  process.  But  I  must 
say.  as  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
majority,  there  is  a  fairly  close  divi- 
sion on  this  side.  In  addition,  I  did  in- 
dicate suggestions  to  Don  Regan  late 
last  night,  when  we  transmitted  some 
figures  to  the  President's  Chief  of 


Staff  so  he  could  confer  with  the 
President.  He  probably  already  has— 
and  he  should  be  getting  back  to  me 
sometime  in  the  next  30  or  40  minutes. 

We  made  some  suggestions.  We  sug- 
gested a  compromise,  not  the  Presi- 
dent's niunber.  not  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's number,  but  I  believe  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  that  might  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  on  each  side. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I  just  say 
this  from  my  viewpoint,  I  would  not 
want  to  bring  up  a  budget  that  did  not 
have  strong  bipartisan  support.  A 
budget  resolution,  which  because  it 
called  for  higher  taxes,  received  30  or 
40  E>emocratic  votes  and  a  handful  of 
Republican  votes.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  work  out  something,  but.  if 
not.  there  wiU  be  a  possibility  to  move 
to  other  business  later  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor,  may  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  his  intention  to  complete 
action  on  the  budget  today?  There  are 
only  9  hours,  or  some  such,  remaining 
out  of  the  statutory  50.  It  would  be,  I 
think,  not  too  difficult  for  the  Senate 
to  complete  action  today,  with  so  few 
hours  remaining. 

Is  it  the  leader's  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  complete  action,  which  we 
will  have  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  9 
hours,  or  does  he  plan  to  leave  some  of 
the  statutory  time  remaining  and  go 
over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  wiU  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd,  that  my  hope  would  be  that  we 
could  finish  today.  The  Senator  is 
right,  that  we  have  only  9  hours  re- 
maining- It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
there  is  some  agreement  or  something 
close  to  an  agreement  it  would  not 
take  the  full  9  hours. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
put  together  what  we  believe  would  be 
a  fair  compromise.  I  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted that  to  either  Senator  Chiles 
or  Senator  'Dovxanci.  I  know  Senator 
Chiles  would  want  to  consult  with  the 
minority  leader  and  Senator  Domenici 
would  want  to  consult  with  me.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  advise  the  minority 
leader  at  no  later  than.  say.  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  If  we  can  complete 
action,  then  I  would  want  to  try  to  get 
some  agreements  on  some  other  mat- 
ters that  are  pending.  If  we  are  able  to 
do  that,  we  would  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  noted  the  distin- 
gxiished  majority  leader  indicated  he 
had  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Regan  and 


has  proposed.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  said,  a  compromise.  How  soon 
does  the  majority  leader  feel  he  will  be 
able  to  inform  the  minority  leader  and 
Mr.  Chiles  of  whatever  compromise 
he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
within  the  hour  or  within  2  hours 
when  we  might  be  able  to  do  it.  It  is 
now  10:15  p.m.  in  Indonesia.  It  was 
7:30  p.m.  last  night  when  I  called  Mr. 
Regan.  7:30  a.m.  his  time.  He  should 
be  calling  me.  Again,  they  do  not  have 
a  say  in  the  budget  resolution,  but  I 
think  the  minority  leader  would  agree 
that  they  ought  to  at  least  look  at  it 
and  see  if  there  are  some  aspects  of  it 
they  could  approve.  I  should  have 
word.  I  would  hope,  in  the  next  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

May  I  assure  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  again  that  whether  or 
not  he  can  get  the  White  House  to  do 
any  compromising,  whether  or  not  he 
can  get  the  White  House  to  support  a 
substitute,  I  am  ready  to  support  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Chiles  and  Mr.  Domerici  in  any 
effort  to  try  to  put  together  a  compro- 
mise that  will  avoid  the  horrendous  al- 
ternative. It  is  sort  of  like  growing  old. 
Nobody  wants  to  grow  old.  but  when 
they  consider  the  alternative,  it  may 
not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  alternative  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  a  decision  on  this  and  try  to 
avoid  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
vote  on  the  committee  proposal,  which 
I  think  was  a  fair  and  moderate  prod- 
uct of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Domenici,  and  others  on  the  commit- 
tee worked  very  hard  and  very  skillful- 
ly to  bring  out  the  budget  resolution, 
which  was  supported  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

I  would  also  hope  that  if  there  is  a 
substitute,  we  can  know  what  the  sub- 
stitute is,  we  can  know  what  the  pa- 
rameters are,  and  have  time  to  debate 
that  substitute.  If  it  is  brought  in  at 
the  last  minute,  at  the  last  hour,  then, 
of  course,  the  Senate  would  not  have 
adequate  time  in  which  to  consider  it 
carefully. 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  will  not 
walk  away  from  this,  that  we  will  not 
attempt  to  postpone  it. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
can  be  sure  that  those  of  us  on  this 
side  in  the  leadership  will  try  to  help 
mold  a  package  that  can  command  a 
majority  of  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


TELEVISING  SENATE 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  an  important  day  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  it  is  a  day  that 


many  of  us  have  long  awaited.  Pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  28,  which  I 
introduced  on  January  3  of  this  year 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  today  marks  the  official  be- 
ginning of  closed-curcuit  telecast  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber. 

Beginning  on  June  1  and  extending 
until  July  15,  Senate  sessions  will  be 
broadcast  live  and  available  to  the 
public.  On  July  29.  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  make  television  coverage  per- 
manent, to  discontinue  the  telecasts, 
or  to  continue  television  coverage  on  a 
trial  basis. 

Proceedings  in  this  Chamber  have 
been  televised  only  once  before  when 
the  late  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  sworn 
in  as  Vice  President  on  December  19, 
1974. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  distin- 
guished then  majority  leader  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  in  the  Far  East  and  I  as 
the  aosistant  majority  leader  and 
acting  majority  leader  at  that 
moment,  offered  a  resolution  to  make 
that  telecast  possible. 

Now  we  embark  upon  this  new  and 
adventuresome  Journey,  a  Journey 
that  I  hope  will  result  in  the  perma- 
nent telecast  of  Senate  floor  proce- 
dures. 

My  testimony  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  on  September  17  last  year 
stated  that.  "There  is  nothing  that 
benefits  our  country  like  an  informed 
public.  The  will  of  the  public  is  best 
derived  from  an  educated  public." 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  telecasts 
of  Senate  committee  hearings,  televi- 
sion and  public  policy  often  go  hand  in 
hand.  Telecasts  of  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  serve  an  important  educa- 
tional function  for  the  American 
people.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the 
informing  function  of  the  legislative 
branch  is  as  important,  if  not  more  im- 
portant, than  that  of  legislating. 

I  am  confident  that  we  shall  see 
positive  results  from  television  cover- 
age of  Senate  proceedings.  We  will  en- 
counter areas  where  difficulties  will 
ftrlsCi 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  some  time  ago,  "You  and  I 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  tele- 
vision work  in  this  Senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  fully  committed  to  it,  and  I 
believe  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  Senate  to  cast  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  television  coverage  will  be  per- 
manent. I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
vote  wiU  be  in  the  affirmative." 
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I  think  we  have  some  work  to  do  in 
the  meantime,  obviously,  some  adjust- 
ments that  have  to  be  made.  But  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  tele- 
casts are  available  to  the  public  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
decide  later  this  summer  to  make 
these  broadcasts  a  permanent  part  of 
the  way  we  do  business  in  this  place. 


I  have  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  our  ad 
hoc  groups  that  have  been  appointed 
heretofore  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
monitor  the  proceedings  as  we  go 
through  the  trial  period  and  make  fur- 
ther recommendations  to  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides.  On  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  those  Senators  are  Messrs.  Fono, 
Pryor.  DxConcini.  Gore,  and  Bint- 

SEN. 

I  thank  the  very  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  Hat- 

TOXD). 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkiks]  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  statement  of  Senator  Hawkims  for 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  statement  follows: 
PiBu's  Ammocs  Plax  To  Cohqdo  Druo 
Abusi 

Mrs.  Hawkirb.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  Peruyians  viewed  narcotics  trafflckinc 
in  the  same  light  as  did  many  of  their  South 
American  neighbors.  It  w«s  a  problem  for 
the  United  States.  It  had  no  effect  on  them. 
In  fact,  the  growing  of  coca  wis  something 
of  a  bonanza  for  Peru's  farmers.  After  all. 
no  other  crop  provides  as  much  income.  And 
the  cash  generated  by  buying  and  selling 
helps  fuel  the  economies  of  chronically 
hard  pressed  villages.  However,  two  factors 
usually  come  Into  play  in  such  circum- 
stances to  cause  citizens  to  wake  up  to  the 
potential  cost  of  drug  abuse.  The  first  Is  the 
shock  and  revulsion  at  the  violence  that 
generally  accompanies  drug  trafficking.  And 
the  second  Is  the  concern  that  people  begin 
to  show  when  drug  abuse  touches  close  to 
home,  when  their  sons  and  daughters,  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  other  family  mem- 
bers or  neighbors  fall  victim  to  the  monster 
of  addiction. 

One  thing  that  has  touched  a  raw  nerve  In 
Peru  Is  addiction  among  young  people,  par- 
ticularly the  13  and  14-year-olds.  These 
teens  buy  cheap,  readily  available  cocaine 
from  small-time  dealers  and  Inhale  It  In 
cigarettes.  In  one  of  the  saddest  sights  In 
the  dvlUzed  world,  homeowners  start  the 
morning  by  chasing  sleeping  child  addicts 
off  their  doorsteps.  The  kids  spend  the  day 
begging  for  money  or  picking  the  pockets  of 
passersby  or  moviegoers.  These  street  chil- 
dren, basically  homeless,  seldom  get  a 
square  meal  but  live  by  their  wiU  to  support 
their  cocaine  habit.  Neighborhoods  In  com* 
munltles  such  as  the  jungle  town  of  Ttngo 
Maria  are  controUed  by  drug  dealers  who 
lure  the  kids  Into  addiction  In  order  to 
expand  their  market.  The  drug  trade,  with 
Its  accompanying  economic  disruption,  has 
brought  with  It  so  much  Inflation  that  the 
only  commodity  many  people  can  afford  is 
coke  paste. 

Drugs  by  their  very  nature  when  abused 
are  deblllUtlng  and  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
degratlon  that  can  result.  NEWSWEEK 
Magazine.  In  lU  March  81  Issue,  reporU  that 
the  Issue  of  survival  Is  so  Intense  in  the 
Andean  countries  that  addicted  children  are 
reduced   to   fighting   each   other   In   the 


human  equivalent  of  cock  fights.  Their 
wages  are  paid  In  coke  paste. 

The  drug-related  problem  In  Peru  is  oom- 
plex.  Coca  leaves  have  been  cultivated  and 
chewed  by  Indians  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  cultivation  of  coca  provides  an  Inoome 
for  farmers,  In  many  Instances  much  more 
than  they  could  make  from  traditional 
crops.  Coca  derivatives,  fashioned  from  nat- 
ural occurring  anesthetic  oomDounds,  have 
a  legitimate  medical  use.  The  use  of  oooalne 
and  coke  paste  Is  fairly  well  engrained  In  Pe- 
ruvian life.  The  price  and  easy  availability 
have  resulted  In  a  steady  Increase  In  oooa 
use  over  the  past  30  years.  Against  this 
backdrop,  narcotics  trafficking  in  Peru  has 
become  a  major  criminal  enterprise  with 
smugglers  amassing  large  fortunes  that  can 
be  spent  on  protection,  bribery  and  elabo- 
rate transportation  schemes.  The  traf ftekers 
recruit  their  own  armies  to  guard  crops,  to 
keep  workers  safe  from  police  during  har> 
vesting  and  productltm  and  to  provide  secu- 
rity during  transportation  of  the  finished 
product  along  circuitous  routes. 

Police  and  armed  forces  assigned  to  eradi- 
cation and  control  narcotics  In  Peru  art 
"unequal  to  the  task  because  of  unllmlt^wl 
resources  of  the  drug  traffickers  and  the 
limited  resources  of  the  government,  given 
other  more  demanding  social  and  economic 
problems."  That  was  one  of  the  findings  of 
a  study  conducted  for  the  n.8.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  by  Devel- 
opment Associates,  an  Arlington,  Va.,  re- 
search firm.  The  study  noted  that  while  co- 
caine paste  Is  the  drug  of  choice  among  Pe- 
ruvians, there  Is  significant  usage  of  mari- 
juana, alcohol  and  various  Inhalants  and 
observed  that  the  cumulative  effects  of 
drug  abuse  are  "crime,  corruption,  threats 
to  natlorud  security  and  loss  of  productivity 
of  dtlsens." 

The  Development  Associates  study  con- 
cluded fhat  Peru  must  commit  substantial 
resources  to  combat  drug  abuse  through  a 
program  of  mass  education  and  awareness, 
enlisting  the  ssslstance  of  service  organiza- 
tions and  dubs,  schools,  community  leaders, 
government  officials,  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  sUtlons.  This  education  and 
awareness  program  Is  now  underway, 
thanks  In  part  to  funding  provided  by  AID. 
A  serious  problem  requires  a  serious  ap- 
proach to  a  solution.  We  wish  Peru  well  In 
this  worthy  endeavor. 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  NUCLEAR  DANGER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  [Mr.  Hat- 
niLDl  presiding  over  the  Senate  when 
I  make  these  remarks  ti  a  Senator  who 
has  been  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause 
that  I  wish  to  discuss,  the  cause  of 
seeking  to  cope  with  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  and  all  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  revolution  in  power  and 
energy  that  occurred  when  the  bombs 
were  dropped  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. The  Senator  from  Oregon  hag 
been  a  great  leader  on  that  front  for 
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many,  many  yean  and  I  prize  the  op- 
portunity to  collaborate  with  him  on 
this  vitally  Important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  day  we 
dropped  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima  41 
years  ago,  I  have  devoted  some  part  of 
virtually  every  day  of  my  life  to  think- 
ing about,  reading  about,  writing 
about,  speaking  about,  working  on  the 
nuclear  danger,  and  about  the  urgency 
of  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  before 
it  ends  us.  But  the  world,  I  am  afraid, 
has  not  made  much  headway  in  this 
race  against  time  and  catastrophe.  We 
still  live  on  the  edge  of  oblivion,  and 
nothing  seems  to  move  us  away  from 
that  edge. 

We  read  books  about  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  We  read  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  about  it,  see  movies 
and  TV  shows,  attend  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  But  nothing  seems  to 
affect  what  our  leaders  or  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviets  do. 

At  home,  we  conduct  endless  techni- 
cal, intellectual  debates  about  nuclear 
war— is  it  really  as  bad  as  they  say? 
Are  they  Just  trying  to  scare  us?  Do  we 
not  really  need  more  missiles?  And 
antimissile  missiles?  And  maybe  after 
that,  anti-antimissile  missiles? 

Internationally,  we  and  the  Soviets 
play  diplomatic  games  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers— and  nothing 
seems  to  count  other  than  who  can 
score  more  propaganda  points  than 
the  other  guy.  Nobody  seems  to  be 
taking  seriously  the  most  serious  issue 
ever  to  face  mankind. 

There  are  times  when  I  have  almost 
despaired;  times  when  I  have  thought: 
the  only  thing  that  will  finally  wake 
us  up  is  a  nuclear  disaster  itself— and 
then  it  may  be  too  late. 

But  providence  may  have  had  a  spe- 
cial message  for  mankind  in  the  acci- 
dent in  the  Soviet  Union's  Chernobyl 
Nuclear  Powerplant. 

That  disaster  may.  in  the  strange 
way  that  providence  often  works, 
prove  to  be  not  a  blessing  in  disguise- 
that  is  going  too  far.  But  it  can  prove 
to  be  a  God-given  opportunity  in  dis- 
guise. 

If  this  accident  has  so  shaken  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union— probably 
the  most  paranoid  and  certainly  the 
most  secretive  society  in  the  world— 
that  they  were  driven  to  ask  the  West 
for  help,  then  perhaps  there  is  hope 
after  all.  Perhaps  they  are  seeing— 
really  seeing  for  the  first  time— what 
the  nuclear  horror  is  all  about.  And 
that  the  horror  that  can  happen  on  a 
small  scale  by  accident  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  horrible  if  it  occurred  on  a 
large  scale  and  by  design. 

Perhaps  they  may  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  be  more  forth- 
coming, that  they  must  work  more  se- 
riously with  us  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  And  perhaps  our 
leaders  will  finally  grasp  the  same 
message— that  we,  too,  must  be  more 


forthcoming,  more  serious  about 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Whatever  it  is  that  happened  in  a 
town  deep  in  the  Soviet  Union— at  a 
place  called  Pripyat  that  hardly 
anyone  ever  hears  of— may  be  a  sign,  a 
sign  which  we  ignore  at  the  peril  of 
our  survival. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  on  the  statement  that 
he  has  Just  made.  I  share  with  him  his 
concerns  and  his  hopes.  On  this  day 
when  we  speak  about  prayer  in  par- 
ticular, remembering  that  Tennyson 
said  that  more  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of,  I 
would  pray,  and  all  of  us,  I  think, 
would  join  in  the  prayer  for  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  unfor- 
tunate accident  should  have  a  sobering 
effect  on  the  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  our  own  leaders  and 
leaders  everywhere  because,  as  they 
see  this  accident  and  how  such  acci- 
dents can  occur— and  they  can  occur  in 
this  country  or  in  Sweden  or  West 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  As  they  see 
how  these  accidents  can  occur  and  do 
occur,  they  should  contemplate  that 
what  they  are  seeing  is  Just  a  slight 
glinuner  of  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  a  nuclear  exchange.  All  leaders 
should  redouble  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  workable,  effective  end  to  this 
horrible  arms  control  race. 

Additionally,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  government  would  attempt 
to  hide  that  which  cannot  be  hidden; 
namely,  that  being  what  we  have  Just 
seen  occur  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
people  to  the  north,  in  Sweden,  discov- 
ered it.  They  knew  something  had 
happened.  Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
saying  nothing. 

Even  now,  as  I  understand  the  news 
reports,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
not  fully  stated  the  truth,  and  I 
cannot  see  hor  or  why,  in  a  terrible  ac- 
cident of  this  kind,  wtilch  endangers 
the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  choose  to  be  silent  and 
would  not  accept  the  offer  of  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  and  not 
only  seemingly  disregard  the  welfare 
and  health  of  its  own  citizens  in  the 
area  but  likewise  disregard  the  well- 
being  of  citizens  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. It  is  inconceivable.  It  should 
cause  all  to  ponder,  but  I  believe  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  truth  will  out. 
and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
Soviet  Union  will  accept  the  assistance 
of  our  country  and  other  countries, 
and  again  that  the  leaders  of  all  na- 
tions will  quietly  ponder  just  what  is 
happening  here.  The  genie  is  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  can  to  put  it  back  into  the  bottle. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  eloquent  and  forceful  remarks 
on  the  great  issue  of  our  time.  The 
Senator  is  the  leader  of  the  minority 
in  this  body  at  the  present  time.  I  am 
the  assistant  leader.  We  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  use  our  leadership  as 
effectively  as  we  can  in  coping  with 
this  threat  not  Just  to  our  Nation  but 
to  all  mankind.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  As  a  leader  in 
this  body,  he  has  been  dedicated  to 
this  crusade  to  cope  with  the  nuclear 
threat.  It  is  not  only  beyond  partisan- 
ship but  it  is  beyond  nationhood.  I  was 
thrilled  that  the  Senate  Chaplain  this 
morning  prayed  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  near  to  or  di- 
riectly  involved  in  the  catastrophe 
there,  that  he  remembered  them  in 
his  prayers  to  our  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  mentioned  prayers 
in  the  same  context.  We  have  a  great 
responsibUity  to  seek,  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  lead- 
ers of  other  nations,  to  stem  this 
greatest  threat  that  has,  ever  been  im- 
posed to  the  survival  of  humanity 
upon  this  planet.  I  will  continue  my 
work  to  that  end,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  many,  many  others. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


AFTER  THE  ATTACK:  WINE  OR 
VINEGAR? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago.  my  family  gathered  around  a 
table  for  the  traditional  seder  meal  of 
ritual  and  study,  as  well  as  food,  which 
begins  the  Jewish  festival  of  Passover. 
We  read  the  story  of  the  Israelites'  an- 
cient flight  to  freedom  from  slavery  in 
Egypt.  At  one  point,  we  recount  the  10 
plagues  which  the  Bible  tells  us  God 
inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians— includ- 
ing the  slaying  of  their  innocent  first- 
bom— and  which  persuaded  the  Phar- 
oah  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  our  people, 
so  that  escape  became  possible.  At  this 
point  in  the  seder,  a  full  goblet  of  wine 
rests  before  each  participant— one  of 
several  cups  that  our  sages  have  told 
us  to  consume  over  the  course  of  the 
evening,  in  celebration  of  that  mag- 
nificent transition  from  slavery  to 
freedom  3,000  years  ago. 

But  we  do  not  drink  that  full  cup. 
On  the  contrary,  while  enumerating 
the  plagues  that  afflicted  our  oppres- 


sors, each  of  us  flicks  10  drops  of  wine 
from  our  cup,  to  diminish  the  Joy 
therein.  The  message  of  our  sages  is 
clear  While  we  celebrate  our  triumph, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  pain  inflict- 
ed upon  others  in  the  process— even  if 
the  recipients  of  the  pain  are  those 
who  afflicted  us. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  performed  this 
ancient  Passover  ritiial,  we  were  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  it 
represents  and  the  attitude  of  some 
people  involved  in  a  contemporary 
dramatic  event,  the  recent  U.S.  air 
strike  against  Libya.  I  am  one  who 
supported  a  proportionate  military  re- 
sponse to  the  Libyan  Government's 
attack  upon  our  personnel  in  Berlin. 

But  such  a  response  by  us,  while  nec- 
essary, involved  the  taking  of  life,  in- 
cluding innocent  life.  It  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  rhetoric  from  us 
appropriate  to  that  fact,  not  by  gloat- 
ing or  cockiness.  What  we  got  from 
some  of  our  spokesmen,  however,  was 
described  well  by  Haynes  Johnson  in 
the  Washington  Post.  In  a  column 
headlines  "An  Attack  of  Unseemly 
Rhetoric."  he  said  that,  like  most 
Americans,  he  supported  the  use  of 
force  against  terrorism.  But  he  was  ap- 
palled, he  said,  by  "the  official  swag- 
ger and  unseemly  tone  of  glee  and 
chortle  permeating  Washington"  since 
the  attack.  Our  bombing  of  Libya  was. 
in  a  sense,  a  necessary  plague  visited 
upon  that  country.  Hopefully,  it  will 
help  convince  the  Libyan  Government 
to  let  the  people  of  the  world  go,  to 
achieve  a  goal  of  freedom  from  terror. 

He  said  that  if  it  was  "the  only  alter- 
native to  do  a  necessary,  dirty  Job, 
fine.  But  don't  boast  about  it." 

ytc.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  accomplish  a  le- 
gitimate national  purpose,  such  as 
demonstrating  that  our  national  secu- 
rity cannot  be  undermined  or  Ameri- 
can lives  taken  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment without  a  price  being  exacted  by 
us.  It  is  quite  another  tiling,  however, 
to  pound  our  chests  in  pride  for  the 
deed  so  loudly  that  we  drown  out  the 
cries  of  pain  from  those  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  process.  They,  too,  are 
human  beings— created,  like  us,  in  the 
image  of  God.  and  no  less  precious  to 
their  Creator  than  we  are.  Let  us  do 
what  we  must  to  defend  our  Nation, 
but  let  us  do  so  in  a  way  that  demon- 
strates the  best  in  us,  and  our  aware- 
ness that  when  innocents  suffer  in  the 
process  we  are  diminished.  We  need 
not  apologize  for  what  we  did,  but  nei- 
ther should  we  gloat.  As  the  inheritors 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  system  of 
values,  let  us  moderate  the  Joy  we  feel 
in  our  triumph,  lest  it  sour  some  day 
within  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  may  include  the 
column  of  April  23,  1986,  by  Hayes 
Johnson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  33. 19861 

Am  Attack  op  UNsmfLT  Rrrouc 

(By  Haynes  Johnaon) 

In  briefing  the  news  media  houra  after  the 
U.S.  air  strike  against  Libya,  the  Defenae 
Department  spokesman  noted  that  the  at- 
tacks had  been  suoceasful  in  part  because 
they  achieved  complete  surprise.  Later,  In  a 
more  extensive  assessment,  the  same 
spokesman  expansively  elevated  claims  of 
success  Into  something  historic. 

"This  was  a  near-flawless  professional  op- 
eration under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances," he  said.  "I  don't  think  there's  been 
anything  like  it  in  U.S.  military  aimals." 

Granting  the  natural  instinct  for  exag- 
geration in  the  midst  of  military  engage- 
ments, that  was  a  ludicrous  statement,  one 
that  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  Sen.  Hiram 
Jotmson's  oft-quoted  remark  during  World 
War  I.  "The  first  casualty  when  war  comes 
is  truth,"  the  old  California  Republican  pro- 
grMSive  observed  then.  His  words  are  equal- 
ly applicable  now. 

Those  American  claims  for  historic  mili- 
tary achievement  came  on  the  same  day 
that  Pentagon  briefers  reported  that  almost 
one-third  of  the  land-based  U.S.  planes  were 
forced  to  abort  their  mission  and  failed  to 
carry  out  their  planned  attack  and  after  one 
of  the  remaining  13  planes  over  Libyan  tar- 
gets was  shot  down,  its  two  crew  members 
killed.  The  "surgical"  attacks  did  not  turn 
out  to  be  confined  to  military  targets.  Civil- 
ian facilities.  Including  foreign  embassies, 
were  hit.  Civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  were  wounded.  Some  were  killed. 

Even  in  an  era  of  "smart"  bombs  and  as- 
tonishing technological  military  advances, 
these  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  any 
such  operation,  especially  a  night  bombing 
attack  carried  out  at  great  distances  against 
targets  in  heavily  populated  areas.  No 
matter  how  carefully  conceived,  daringly  led 
and  superbly  executed  they  are,  the  unfore- 
seen will  occur,  the  innocent  will  suffer.  It 
does  the  Americans  who  risked  their  lives 
carrying  out  their  orders  a  disservice  to  pre- 
tend otherwise. 

Not  that  Americans  are  alone  in  bending 
the  truth  or  making  excessive  claims.  The 
Soviets  claim  that  five  other  U.S.  planes 
were  shot  down  in  the  attack,  and  the  Liby- 
ans conduct  official  propaganda  tours  to 
show  damage  to  civilian  areas,  some  of  it  of 
suspicious  origin.  As  always,  truth  is  the  cas- 
ualty. 

These  are  only  symptoms  of  a  deeper  con- 
cern growing  out  of  this  fateful  episode,  and 
something  about  It  has  bothered  me  for  a 
week. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  support  the  use  of 
force  against  terrorism,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  evidence  unmistakably  points  to 
the  perpetrators,  the  response  can  be  Justi- 
fied as  essential  and  measured  and  the  long- 
term  rewards  of  undertaking  such  a  mission 
clearly  outweighs  the  risks. 

But  I  have  been  appalled  by  the  official 
swagger  and  unseemly  tone  of  glee  and 
chortle  permeating  Washington  stoce  the 
attack  on  Libya.  I  take  no  pride,  either,  in 
my  country  launching  a  surprise  attack  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  against  a  foreign 
nation  with  which  no  formal  sUte  of  war 
exisU.  If  that's  the  only  alternative  to  do  a 
necessary,  dirty  Job,  fine.  But  don't  boast 
about  it. 

Worse  has  been  the  dlspUy  of  Jokes  and 
offhand  remarks  that  demean  the  serious- 


ness of  what  has  been  happening  and  make 
light  of  death  and  destruction  that  result 
from  the  ultimate  human  tragedy,  war. 

When  the  president  of  the  Umted  States 
calls  the  leader  of  another  nation  "a  mad 
dog"  and  "flaky"  and  a  "barbarian"  and  dis- 
parages that  head  of  state's  courage  by  re- 
sponding to  shouted  questions  with  such  re- 
marks as  "he's  staying  under  cover  while 
the  shooting  is  going  on."  he  descends  to 
the  level  of  the  person  he  attacks. 

When  he  engages  in  banter  with  members 
of  the  media  about  how  he's  been  "working 
long  hours  .  .  .  burning  the  midday  oU"  and 
then  quips  about  how  much  of  a  dog  that 
foreign  enemy  really  is,  he  diminishes  his 
stature  as  much  as  that  of  the  ascribed  for- 
eign enemy.  When  anonymous  "administra- 
tion officials"  are  quoted  publicly  as  saying 
of  that  same  leader,  "He's  obviously  a 
coward.  He's  scared  now  ....  He  knows 
we're  going  after  him,"  their  unnecessary 
rhetoric  makes  a  bad  situation  worse. 

When  presidential  spokesmen  engage  in 
debates  about  whether  adoption  papers 
exist  for  a  child  killed  in  the  air  attack  and 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  ttiat  foreign 
leader,  such  insensitlvity  to  human  suffer- 
ing is  unworthy  of  officials  of  a  great 
nation. 

None  of  this  changes  the  necessity  for 
action,  nor  does  it  justify,  excuse  or  make 
more  palatable  the  actions  of  Muammar 
Qaddafl,  who  demonstrably  has  either  spon- 
sored or  countenanced  acts  of  terrorism 
that  have  taken  Innocent  lives.  But  our 
leaders  should  temper  their  rhetoric  and 
follow  an  old  American  adage:  Keep  cool, 
and  keep  your  powder  dry. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirz]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


SENATOR  LEVIN 
CONGRATULATED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan  on  a  superb  statement. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  difficult 
topic  on  which  to  talk.  I  think  what  he 
said  is  absolutely  correct.  I  am  delight- 
ed he  said  it. 
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STOCKMAN  IS  RIGHT-HIS 
TIMING  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  someone  stood  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  defend  David  Stockman. 
In  nearly  30  years  in  this  body,  this 
Senator  cannot  remember  any  official. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  or  in  the  Congress  who 
has  been  so  overwhelmingly  de- 
nounced, demeaned  and  verbally 
pounded  as  much  as  this  remarkable 
man. 
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Of  course,  David  Stockman  is  not 
without  sin.  After  serving  in  the  ad- 
ministration for  4K  years  during 
which  he  was  the  unquestioned,  domi- 
nant star  of  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy,  he  has  now  quit  and  written  a 
devastating  indictment  of  the  dismal 
failure  of  this  policy,  about  which  he 
is,  without  question  the  No.  1  author- 
ity. No  one  can  speak  with  more  con- 
vincing credentials  than  this  supreme 
Insider,  who.  year  after  year,  was  the 
one  man  who  Itnew  the  Federal  budget 
numbers  in  and  out,  baclcward  and  for- 
ward. Did  he  deceive  the  Congress  and 
the  public  for  years  about  this  fiscal 
policy?  He  sure  did.  Why?  Because  he 
was  not  a  policymalcing  official.  He 
was  the  supreme  expert  who  told  the 
administration  policy  makers  what 
was  the  truth  on  which  a  responsible 
fiscal  policy  must  be  based. 

Did  he  tell  the  President  and  his  top 
economic  decisionmakers  the  truth  as 
he  saw  it?  He  did.  He  did  so  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  But  they  did  not 
want  to  follow  the  grim  implications 
of  the  truth.  The  President  did  not 
want  to  hold  down  his  demands  for 
military  spending.  He  did  not  want  to 
increase  taxes.  He  did  not  want  to 
accept  the  truth  that  the  Congress 
would  not  further  reduce  the  spending 
for  health,  education,  job  creation,  the 
environment,  civil  service  pensions, 
and  other  programs  recommended  for 
deeper  cuts  by  the  administration.  The 
President  did  not  want  to  accept  the 
Stockman  insistence  that  even  if  Con- 
gress did  make  the  cuts  in  such  domes- 
tic programs,  the  deficit  would  contin- 
ue to  be  far  too  high.  So,  for  years, 
David  Stockman  hung  in  there,  rely- 
ing on  his  astonishingly  detailed  grasp 
of  the  details  of  the  enormous  Federal 
budget,  and  his  impressive  ability  to 
make  the  case  for  his  position.  He 
failed  to  convince  the  President.  So  he 
quit. 

STOCKMAH'S  CRUK  THE  TRUTH 

Then  he  committed  the  most  griev- 
ous of  political  crimes.  He  told  the 
truth.  In  doing  so,  he  exposed  the 
most  gigantic  fraud  in  public  life  in 
this  Senator's  long  memory.  Here  is  a 
government.  Indeed,  an  entire  country, 
including  an  incredibly  gullible  press, 
that  has  done  little  more  than  whine 
while  the  administration  and  Congress 
has  handed  this  country  the  most  dev- 
astating series  of  grossly  irresponsible 
and  totally  uimecessary  deficits  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

The  Federal  Ctovenunent's  annual 
deficit  has  climbed  up  above  $200  bil- 
lion. The  national  debt  has  doubled  to 
a  scandalous  $2  trillion  level.  Now  the 
man  who  has  the  unique  insider  infor- 
mation and  the  intelligence  to  thor- 
oughly understand  this  abysmal  situa- 
tion speaks  out  and  tells  the  bitter 
story.  And  what  happens  to  him?  He  is 
considered  a  turncoat,  a  snitch,  a 
double-dealing  double-crosser,  a  back- 
stabber,     a     modem-day     Benedict 
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Arnold, 
book. 

Oh.  sure,  he  speaks  the  truth  under 
the  worst  possible  circimistances.  He 
does  so  after  living  in  sin  with  these 
grossly  irresponsible  policies  for  4V4 
years.  He  turns  on  his  benefactors,  the 
very  officials  who  lifted  him  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  back  seat  in  the  minori- 
ty party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  become  the  most  dazzling  in- 
sider in  the  President's  family.  He  rats 
on  the  most  popular  President  in  50 
years.  And  above  all,  he  kissed  off  any 
sympathy  for  his  truth-telling,  by  sell- 
ing his  story  for  $2  million  and  accept- 
ing a  million-dollar-a-year  salary  on 
Wall  Street.  What  has  truth  got  to  do 
with  it?  How  can  anyone  feel  any  sym- 
pathy for  a  wise  guy  who  feathers  his 
nest  with  such  lavish  goodies? 

STOCKMAN'S  TIHHtG  tCOta  HIM 

stockman  could  have  avoided  all 
this.  He  did  not  have  to  suffer  such 
universal  and  overwhelming  condem- 
nation, even  though  he  made  himself 
rich  while  he  turned  on  the  powerful 
and  popular  President  who  befriended 
him.  Why  is  Stockman  in  Just  about 
everyone's  dog  house?  Because  his 
timing  could  not  have  been  worse. 

So  far,  the  deficit  is  an  intellectual 
concept.  It  has  not  cost  Americans 
anything— not  yet.  So  far,  the  massive 
deficits  have  given  us  supergood  times. 
Except  for  a  tiny  and  insignificant  mi- 
nority, trained  in  classical  economics, 
most  Americans  do  not  recognize  that 
Stockman  has  been  disclosing  any 
kind  of  truth.  They  ask,  "What  eco- 
nomic disaster  is  he  talking  about?" 
After  5  years  of  so-called  fiscal  disas- 
ter by  the  Federal  Government,  what 
are  the  consequences?  Inflation  is  be- 
having like  a  pussycat.  Interest  rates 
are  falling.  The  stock  market  Is  racing 
ahead,  from  one  record  smashing  high 
to  another,  with  every  week  that 
passes.  Never  have  so  many  American 
stock  market  millionaires  found  them- 
selves suddenly  rich.  In  the  last  5 
years,  the  number  of  new  Jobs  has 
broken  all  records.  The  gross  national 
product  exceeds  $4  trillion.  The  U.S. 
military  was  never  so  strong.  Oh,  sure, 
we  have  some  economic  problems  here 
and  there.  But  overall  everything  is 
turning  up  roses. 

Even  the  deficits  are  expected  by 
many,  in  Congress  and  out.  to  be  ready 
to  fade  away  with  Oramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs.  Many  Americans  feel  that 
the  coimtry  has  not  faced  such  a  glori- 
ous economic  future  since  1929. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  predict 
our  economic  future.  But  here  is  one 
Senator  who  is  convinced  that  Stock- 
man has  been  telling  the  truth.  He  is 
right.  The  economic  future  of  this 
coimtry  is  grim.  Oramm-Rudman 
probably  will  not  even  achieve  its  1987 
goal  of  a  budget  deficit  below  $144  bU- 
llon,  and  certainly  long  before  the  def- 
icit goes  significantly  lower,  this  coun- 
try will  suffer  a  recession  that  will 


drive  the  deficit  weU  over  $300  billion. 
And  how  do  we  climb  out  of  that  pit? 
Answer  The  way  countries  with  enor- 
mous debt  always  have,  by  a  currency 
depreciation,  an  inflation  that  will  be- 
devil this  economy  for  years  to  come. 
Stockman  was  right.  He  told  the 
truth.  Yes.  he  made  himself  rich  in 
the  process.  But  then  nobody's  per- 
fect. 


MYTH  THAT  UNITED  STATES 
MILITARY  SALES  TO  THE  PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
ARE  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  United  States 
military  sales  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  tPRC]  are  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  myth  has  form  and  substance. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  planning  to  sell  $550 
million  of  United  States  military 
equipment,  mainly  aviation  electron- 
ics, to  the  PRC.  This  sale,  according  to 
the  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  bolsters  United  States  na- 
tional security  by  providing  increased 
military  capability  of  a  nonstrateglc 
nature  to  an  adversary  of  one  of  our 
adversaries— the  U.S.S.R. 

The  sale  includes  radar,  fire  control, 
and  navigation  equipment  for  50  F-8 
PRC  fighter  aircraft  and  an  additional 
5  spares.  At  least  25  civilian  and  Air 
Force  technicians  would  be  required  to 
travel  to  the  PRC  to  install  the  elec- 
tronics and  to  train  PRC  military  per- 
sonnel how  to  operate  and  maintain 
this  sophisticated  package  of  technolo- 
gy. 

This  sale  comes  on  top  of  a  commit- 
ment to  sell  the  PRC  an  artillery  man- 
ufacturing plant  for  155-mlllimeter 
shells.  It  comes  after  negotiations 
about  the  potential  sale  of  various 
naval  components  and  weapons. 

So,  what  is  wrong  with  these  sales? 
Here  are  Just  a  few  answers  to  that 
question. 

First,  they  cannot  redress  the  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  PRC.  They  are  useless  for  this 
purpose.  But  they  are  not  useless  in 
improving  PRC  capabUities  against 
smaller,  less  well  defended  neighbor- 
ing countries,  including  Taiwan.  The 
supply  of  55  kits  for  navigation  and 
fire  control  will  not  decide  a  battle 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  but  they  could  have 
a  significant  impact  in  a  battle  with  a 
smaller  country  depending  on  its  own 
air  capability  for  self-defense. 

Second,  these  sales  are  a  product  of 
historic  myopia.  What  guarantee  is 
there  that  these  F-8  aircraft  will  not 
be  used  against  U.S.  allies  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Basin  or  even  against  U.S.  forces? 
There  is  none. 

Third,  what  guarantee  is  there  that 
the  PRC  will  not  one  day  become 


more  closely  aligned  with  the 
U.SJS.R.?  The  PRC  has  gone  through 
any  number  of  changes  In  foreign 
policy  and  domestic  policy.  They 
remain  the  largest  Communist  nation 
in  the  world.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
aim  this  Cnmmiinlut  nation?  I  think 
not.  It  is  shortsighted  at  best. 

Last,  do  arms  sales  really  draw  na- 
tions closer  together?  No;  they  do  not. 
They  are  no  substitute  for  soimd  eco- 
nomic relationships  or  people-to- 
people  exchanges  or  cultural  visita- 
tions. Arms  sales  establish  the  wrong 
precedent,  the  wrong  image,  the 
wrong  presence.  To  argue  that  they 
are  in  our  national  Interest  is  to  perpe- 
trate a  mjrth  on  the  American  public. 


CAN  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  BE 
SOUND  FISCALLY  AND  MILI- 
TARILY? 

HO  BKAL  DKRHSI IHCUASI  rOR  S  T1AR8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  would  happen  to  our  national  se- 
curity if.  for  the  next  5  years,  this 
Congress  should  hold  defense  spend- 
ing steady,  except  for  an  allowance  for 
inflation?  Would  we  lose  vital  military 
advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Would  we  be  unable  to  modernize  or 
even  maintain  our  military  forces? 
Would  we  endanger  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Alliance  and  the  freedom  of 
Europe?  In  the  view  of  highly  respect- 
ed, expert  authority,  the  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  a  firm  and  sure  af- 
firmation that  we  can,  indeed,  restrain 
our  military  spending.  We  can  allow 
only  for  inflation  for  5  years  and  meet 
our  national  security  objections. 

Who  offers  this  expert  and  authori- 
tative opinion?  Answer  the  Commit- 
tee for  National  Security,  or  CNS.  And 
who  are  the  CNS  experts?  The  experts 
are  a  military  security  task  force, 
chaired  by  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Adm. 
Thomas  Davies,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy.  Stanley  Resor  and 
the  Chairman  of  CNS  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Wamke.  Each  of  these  experts  is  com- 
mitted to  a  strong  defense.  Each  has 
demonstrated  an  understanding  of  the 
various  military  threats  and  potential 
threats  this  Nation  faces  and  of  our 
capacity  to  meet  these  threats. 

TBI  PRSnRRZO  rORCE 

This  Committee  for  National  Securi- 
ty has  projected  what  they  call  a  pre- 
ferred force  relying  on  no  real  increase 
in  militU7  spending  for  5  years.  This 
force  provides  strong  nuclear  retaliato- 
ry capability.  It  also  continues  funding 
for  ready  and  sustainable  conventional 
forces  to  respond  quickly  and  decisive- 
ly to  simultaneous  military  crises.  In 
fact,  they  persuasively  contend  that 
by  adding  funds  to  carefully  selected 
conventional  capability,  their  lower 
budget  will,  in  fact,  improve  what  they 


call  the  most  xisable  part  of  UJS. 
forces.  The  CNS  force  would  not 
change  the  current  UJS.  force  struc- 
ture, with  one  exception.  These  ex- 
perts would  cancel  the  planned  expan- 
sion to  a  15-carrler  battle  group.  Why 
cancel  the  expansion?  Because  it  never 
had  any  convincing  rationale. 

RACK  TO  lO-TKAR  CTCU 

But  the  major  saving  recommended 
by  CNS  would  come  from  returning 
the  replacement  cycle  for  our  major 
weapons  sjrstems  to  the  traditional  20- 
year  period.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  buying  weapons  so  fast 
that  it  has  moved  down  to  a  10-year 
cycle,  a  very  costly  10-year  turnover. 
This  is  great  for  corporations  turning 
out  weapons,  but  it  serves  no  reasona- 
ble purpose. 

After  all,  what  is  our  great  super- 
power adversary  doing?  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  told  Congress  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that,  in  the  last  10 
years,  the  Soviets  have  slowed  their 
procurement  increase— almost  to  a 
halt.  CNS  argues  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  add  such  new  weap- 
ons as  the  SSN  attack  submarine  and 
the  small  ICBM  in  the  next  5  years 
would  push  procurement  ahead  of  our 
operations  and  maintenance  capacity. 
This  Reagan  buildup  would  create 
what  they  call  a  hollow  force. 

RXDCCK  STAR  WARS  rUMDIIlO 

The  CNS  recommends  a  highly  con- 
troversial reduction  in  star  wars  fund- 
ing. Instead  of  increasing  this  funding 
from  the  present  $2.8  billion  to  the 
President's  recommended  $4.8  billion, 
CNS  would  reduce  It  to  $2  billion  a 
year  and  hold  it  at  that  level  for  the 
next  5  years.  CNS  experts  argue  that 
this  would  permit  research  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments,  but  would 
not  pose  a  threat  to  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Bliasile  Treaty. 

CNS  recommends  funds  to  increase 
the  conventional  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  It  would 
improve  ground  forces  and  add  more 
fast  sealift.  permitting  the  United 
States  to  reply  to  the  most  likely  con- 
tingencies. It  would,  in  fact,  provide 
greater  conventional  capabilities  than 
the  administration  plans  to  acquire. 

COlfCLCSIOIt 

The  report  of  the  committee  con- 
cludes: 

It  li  possible  to  hold  defensei  at  current 
levels  for  the  next  5  yean  and  If  funds  are 
allocated  well,  provide  formidable  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  to  meet  a  range  of 
contingencies.  In  certain  cases  the  CNS 
forces  would  be  superior  to  those  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  buy. 

Mr.  President,  this  group  of  military 
experts  has  proposed  a  serious  and  sig- 
nificant alternative  to  the  administra- 
tion's massive  increase  in  military 
spending.  It  is  worthy  of  sober  and 
careful  consideration  by  Congress. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BIDEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [BCr.  BidkhI  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic summit  beginning  in  Tokyo  this 
week  could  be  a  turning  point  in  world 
economic  policy.  It  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  move  forward  based  on 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  past  5  years. 
But  this  new  beginning  will  only  occur 
if  President  Reagan  pursues  more  vig- 
orously than  he  has  to  date,  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  policies  which 
characterized  the  first  5  years  of  his 
administration. 

In  1981,  the  Reagan  administration 
espoused  three  notions  about  how  to 
conduct  international  economic  policy, 
all  three  were  an  extension  of  its  "free 
market"  domestic  policies: 

First,  it  proclaimed  a  strong  dollar  to 
be  a  sign  of  a  robust  economy  and  op- 
posed government  intervention  in  cur- 
rency markets. 

Second,  it  espoused  "economic  isola- 
tionism." refusing  to  consider  coordi- 
nation of  our  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies with  other  countries;  and 

Third,  it  believed  funding  for  multi- 
lateral financing  Institutions  should  be 
reduced. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  learned  that  each  of  these 
concepts  was  misguided,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears to  be  pursuing  a  somewhat  dU- 
ferent  course.  But  it  must  now  follow 
the  new  course  more  boldly. 

How  has  the  administration  been 
proven  wrong  and  what  has  it  done  to 
correct  its  policies? 

First,  its  lack  of  an  exchange  rate 
policy— In  other  words,  faUure  to 
manage  the  value  of  the  dollar  against 
other  currencies— was  a  major  factor 
m  reducing  the  competitiveness  of  our 
trade-sensltive  industries.  Last  year, 
the  administration  wisely  intervened 
in  financial  markets  to  trigger  a  down- 
ward slide  in  the  dollar's  value  In 
order  to  make  it  more  competitive. 

Second,  the  current  world  debt 
crisis,  particularly  in  countries  such  as 
Mexico,  has  underscored  the  need  for 
multilateral  financial  Institutions  like 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  to  deal  with  debt 
problems.  Last  fall.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Baker  proposed  a  debt  plan 
to  help  bolster  the  economies  of  the 
debtor  countries.  The  plan  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Finally  we  have  recognized  the  need 
to  coordinate  our  economic  policies 
with  those  of  the  other  major  Western 
nations,  especially  now  that  the  dollar 
has  begun  to  decline  against  their  cur- 
rencies. The  administration  has  taken 
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steps  necessary  to  prevent  a  "free-fall" 
of  the  dollar  by  refusing  to  cut  the  dis- 
count rate  until  other  countries  did 
the  same. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the 
President  is  committed  enough  to 
these  new  policies  to  pursue  them  at 
the  summit.  He  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  deal 
with  international  debt  problems,  co- 
ordinate its  economic  policy  with 
other  countries,  and  put  in  place  some 
kind  of  management  of  exchange 
rates. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  a 
stronger  world  economy  the  summit 
could  make  is  to  agree  on  coordination 
of  domestic  economic  policies,  which 
could  lead  to  more  open  and  fairer 
trading  between  countries,  and  more 
stable  currency  values.  Japan  and  our 
European  allies  should  be  urged  to 
agree  on  the  need  to  stimulate  their 
own  economies  by  cutting  taxes  and 
interest  rates  so  that  they  can  buy 
more  foreign  goods. 

The  President  must  not  accept  indi- 
cations. He  has  been  accepting  protes- 
tations that  Japan  is  going  to  stimu- 
late consumer  spending  and  open 
Japan  to  United  States  traders.  The 
President  must  insist  that  we  be  able 
to  monitor  Japan's  success  or  failure 
in  stimulating  growth  and  freeing 
markets.  We  can  no  longer  assume 
that  what  is  promised  will  in  fact 
occur. 

The  United  States  cannot  simply 
make  demands  on  other  nations.  Our 
domestic  economic  policies  have  been 
major  contributors  to  international 
problems.  In  particular,  we  must  act 
on  our  domestic  budget  deficits.  To 
date,  the  President  has  refused  to 
work  with  Congress  to  develop  mutu- 
ally acceptable  strategy  for  reducing 
budget  deficits.  We  cannot  expect  our 
trading  partners  to  reshape  their 
economies  if  we  are  not  willing  to  face 
up  to  our  budget  deficits.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  we  adopt  a  reformed  tax 
policy  that  wiU  encourage  saving  and 
provide  a  level  playing  field  for  eco- 
nomic investment. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  coordinate  its  monetary  poli- 
cies with  those  of  other  nations,  as  we 
have  been  doing  recently.  The  admin- 
istration should  work  closely  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  accomplish 
such  coordination. 

Iiir.  President,  if  President  Reagan  Is 
ready  to  take  part  in  domestic  econom- 
ic reform  and  to  insist  in  Tokyo  that 
other  nations  join  us  by  stimulating 
their  economies,  this  siunmit  can  be  a 
resounding  success.  If  the  summit  does 
not  take  meaningful  actions  for  force- 
ful international  economic  policies, 
then  the  future  will  be  far  from 
bright. 


CHERNOBYL'S  LESSONS  FOR 
NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

Mr.  BIDEaf.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's and  the  world's  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  expanding  disaster  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Reports  from  Chernobyl  Indicate 
the  core  materials  of  one  reactor  are 
on  fire  and  a  second  may  be  in  a  melt- 
down situation,  an  incredible  event 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  We 
still  do  not  know  the  exact  cause— a 
design  flaw,  mechnical  error  or  human 
error.  But  focusing  on  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  accident  must  not  keep  us 
from  considering  that  the  result  of 
those  errors— a  loss  of  coolant  to  the 
reactor  core— is  something  that  could 
also  happen  in  the  United  States,  even 
given  the  structural  differences  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  American  nucle- 
ar powerplants. 

U.S.  nuclear  industry  representatives 
have  assured  us  that  a  similar  accident 
could  not  occur  in  this  country. 
"Almost  all  of  our  reactors  have  con- 
tainment buildings"  they  say.  "Only 
two  use  a  graphite  design  like  that  at 
Chernobyl."  "The  Soviets  do  not  place 
enough  emphasis  on  safety."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  are  miles  ahead  in 
terms  of  design,  but  I  fear  we  are  not 
being  vigilant  in  following  our  own 
standards. 

Putting  Chernobyl  aside,  there  are 
sobering  recurrances  of  mishaps  at  nu- 
clear facilities  in  this  country  that 
need  to  be  carefully  and  impartially 
looked  at.  Unfortunately,  the  NRC 
has  a  weak  record  in  pushing  strenu- 
ously for  changes  that  address  safety 
conditions,  many  of  them  related  to 
coolant  systems  for  the  core. 

In  the  last  9  months,  the  NRC  has 
conducted  three  special  investigations 
into  events  at  nuclear  plants.  Two  of 
the  investigations  showed  that  the 
plants  had  been  warned  about  prob- 
lems with  their  cooling  systems,  but 
had  not  been  pushed  to  correct  them. 
These  are  precursors  to  bigger  events 
that  cannot  be  ignored. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  safety  board  for  the 
NRC.  The  best  designs  are  useless  if 
they  are  not  correctly  followed  during 
construction.  The  highest  standards 
do  not  protect  the  public  if  they  are 
not  enforced.  The  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent safety  board  for  the  domestic 
nuclear  industry  to  ensure  that  de- 
signs and  standards  are  met  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  through  past  In- 
vestigations done  by  the  NRC  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter makes  the  risks  of  nuclear  energy 
frlghtenlngly  real.  It  is  a  terrifying  re- 
minder of  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
atom.  While  the  consequences  of  a 
peaceful  nuclear  accident  are  on  our 
minds  today,  we  are  inevitably  moved 
to  contemplate  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  a  nuclear  exchange.  American 


and  Soviet  leaders  bear  an  awesome 
responsibility:  they  must  ensure  that 
we  never  have  to  cope  with  the  after- 
math of  the  explosion  of  even  one  nu- 
clear warhead.  It  would  be,  to  use  that 
powerfully  descriptive  phrase,  a  "nu- 
clear holocaust."  To  prevent  such  an 
unfathomable  cataclysm,  progress 
must  be  made  to  limit  testing  and  halt 
the  proliferation  of  deadly  nuclear 
weapons  on  our  planet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1100 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


LAW  DAY  USA 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  observe,  for  the  28th  consec- 
utive year,  Law  Day  USA.  This  is  an 
annual  event  which  reminds  us  that 
we  live  in  a  free  nation,  under  the  rule 
of  law. 

When  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower proclaimed  the  first  Law  Day 
on  May  1,  1958,  he  stoted  that  the 
"American  people  should  remember 
with  pride  and  vigilantly  guard  the 
great  heritage  of  liberty,  Justice  and 
equality  under  law." 

A  review  of  that  "great  heritage" 
leads  us  to  a  number  of  important  doc- 
uments: The  Magna  Carta,  the  Conflr- 
matio  Cartanmi,  the  act  of  the  British 
Parliament  abolishing  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  especially  to  these  by  the 
theme  of  this  year's  Law  Day:  founda- 
tions of  freedom. 

It  was  the  Magna  Carta,  which 
granted  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  and 
provided  for  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
court  when  one  disagreed  with  a  lower 
court's  decision.  More  importantly,  the 
signing  of  this  proclamation  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual rights  which  were  to  be  protect- 
ed from  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 

Eight  years  later  another  stone  In 
the  foundation  was  put  in  place:  The 
Confirmatlo  Cartanun.  It  confirmed 
Magna  Carta,  and  declared  that  all 
Judgments  contrary  to  Magna  Carta 
were  void.  With  that.  Magna  Carta 
became  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

In  1641,  when  the  British  Parlia- 
ment abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  it 


eitabllahed  a  standard  of  due  process 
of  law  in  criminal  cases. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was 
adopted  by  Congress  before  our  Con- 
stitution took  effect.  It  contained  the 
f  int  Bill  of  Rights  enacted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  ordinance  also 
provided  the  right  of  representation  in 
Congress  of  those  who  settled  new 
lands  in  the  West. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  for  the  protection  of 
Important  individual  rights,  including 
free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  freedom  of  religion.  It 
provides  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  governed  by  the  rule  of  law 
rather  than  by  the  power  of  a  sover- 
eign. 

Although  our  Constitution  is  only 
200  years  old.  it  has  survived  longer 
than  any  other  national  constitution 
in  the  world.  Nearly  66  percent  of  na- 
tional constitutions  have  been  adopted 
or  revised  since  1970;  only  14  of  the 
160  now  in  effect  were  enacted  prior  to 
World  War  II.  The  U.S.  Constitution 
represents  a  200-year-old  tradition  of 
freedom. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  "great  her- 
itage" of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality 
under  law,  as  President  Eisenhower 
described  it.  Let  us  on  this  day.  Law 
Day  1986,  reaffirm  our  appreciation  of 
our  freedoms  and  their  foundation. 


PRESERVING  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
a  very  special  occasion  in  the  history 
of  American  law.  It  Is  also  a  special 
day  in  the  recognition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  legal  process. 
This  date  marks  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Law  Day,  a  yearly  affirmation 
of  democratic  governance  based  upon 
the  rule  of  law.  The  theme  of  our  cur- 
rent celebration  is  the  foundations  of 
freedom.  No  topic  could  be  more  sym- 
bolic of  the  greatness  of  this  country 
and  the  historic  accomplishments  of 
its  legal  institutions. 

What  better  opportunity  to  honor 
the  forthcoming  bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  than  by  the  ceremo- 
nies held  today  throughout  the  land? 
The  Constitution,  Justly  revered  by  all 
those  who  hold  freedom  and  the  digni- 
ty of  the  individual  so  dear,  is  truly 
unique  in  the  annals  of  recorded  histo- 
ry. It  is  also  a  document  which  repre- 
sents the  keystone  for  the  foundations 
of  freedom  underlying  the  American 
Republic.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  78,  called  the  Constitution 
"the  fundamental  law."  And  it  has 
indeed  been  fundamental  to  the 
growth  and  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  spirit. 

How  the  fundamental  law  operates 
is  largely  determined  by  the  Judicial 
branch  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Le^slature.  A  remarkable 
system  of  checks  and  balances  \m  en- 


grained In  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  ai 
Jamei  Madison  remarked  in  Federallct 
No.  48,  the  three  distinct  branches  of 
Government  should  be  "connected  and 
blended"  to  give  to  each  a  proper 
"constitutional  control."  What  he 
meant  was  that  federalism  represented 
a  partnership  wherein  the  several 
branches  operated  together  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  enumerated  powers.  Those 
powers  were  indentlf  led  and  explicated 
in  a  document  which  is  Justly  praised 
for  its  intelligible  ratlonaUty. 

The  preservation  of  the  legal  princi- 
ples contained  In  the  Constitution  was 
basically  left  to  the  Judiciary,  for  in 
the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
"the  courts  of  Justice  are  to  be  consid- 
ered the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  consti- 
tution, .  .  ."  The  courts  were,  in 
effect,  to  become  the  guardians  of  the 
constitutional  system.  The  framers  in- 
tended the  Judiciary  to  serve  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  governmental  power. 
What  Hamilton  did  not  foresee.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  way  that  the  Judicial 
branch,  during  the  past  half-oentury, 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  promulga- 
tion of  public  policy  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable legislative  intent.  The  founda- 
tions of  freedom  which  we  honor 
today  would  be  both  enlarged  and  en- 
hanced if  our  Judicial  activists  would 
mend  their  ways  and  return  to  their 
historic  role.  Or  to  use  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese, 
to  return  to  the  "Jurisprudence  of 
original  intention." 

Contemporary  quarrel  over  constitu- 
tional interpretation,  or  to  be  more 
precise,  the  lack  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, do  not  reflect  proposi- 
tions put  forward  by  the  advocates  of 
legislative  primacy  or  claims  asserted 
by  the  proponents  of  Judicial  review. 
The  debate  today  is  more  clearly  de- 
fined. It  centers  on  the  Issue  of  wheth- 
er the  Constitution  should  be  the  basis 
for  the  operation  of  law  and  of  stat- 
ute, or  whether  it  should  grant  judge- 
created  authority,  particularly  in 
areas  the  framers  did  not  contemplate 
courts  would  Interfere,  such  as  permit- 
ting abortion  and  prohibiting  school 
prayer.  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution, 
for  example,  does  that  revered  docu- 
ment say  that  Government  will  decide 
when  women  may  abort  fetuses  or 
that  silent  prayer  in  a  schoolhouse  is 
violative  of  individual  rights.  Early  in 
this  century  a  future  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  claimed  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says 
It  Is.  That  tiny  crack  in  the  foundation 
of  freedom  has  become  in  our  own 
time  a  very  large  fissure. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  abolition  of 
Judicial  review.  But  I  am  pleading  for 
the  adoption  of  Judicial  restraint.  If 
constitutional  scrutiny  involves  the  af- 
firmation of  values,  then  those  values 
or  principles  should  be  inherent  in  the 
system  set  forth  in  that  very  constitu- 
tion. Several  years  ago,  a  nominee  for 
the  Federal  bench  in  the  southern  dis- 


trict of  Texas  told  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee than  when  one  becomes  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  that  means  divorcing  one- 
self "from  any  personal  beliefs  and 
opinions"  that  one  might  have,  and 
ruling  "strictly  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes."  This  was  an  excel- 
lent description  of  what  Judging 
should  be  in  the  constitutional  sense. 
A  Judge  should  interpret  the  laws  and 
not  make  the  laws. 

We  have  been  the  legatees  of  a  long- 
lived  Constitution.  It  has  established 
the  foundations  of  our  hallowed  free- 
dom. This  is  so  because  the  Constitu- 
tion actually  is  composed  of  principles 
that  reflect  the  nature  of  man.  Its 
principles  have  both  created  govern- 
mental power  and  limited  governmen- 
tal power.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  made  contradictory 
statements  about  much  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  they  carefully  distin- 
guished between  politics  and  princi- 
ples, something  which  self-styled  judi- 
cial legislators  do  not  always  do.  either 
wisely  or  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  the 
historical  record  and  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  framers  themselves  that 
they  did  not  intend  the  Judiciary  to  be 
the  primary  forum  for  the  shaping  of 
public  policy.  That  was  to  be  the  legis- 
lature's task.  Courts  were  not  created 
by  the  Constitution  or  the  First  Con- 
gress to  Implement  legislative  design. 
Nevertheless,  courts  in  this  century 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  role 
of  supreme  arbiter  of  the  governmen- 
tal process. 

In  the  time  of  ancient  Rome  It  was 
said  that  law  provided  the  sinews  of 
the  State.  In  our  more  than  200-year 
history,  it  required  a  civil  war  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  a  government 
based  on  laws  and  not  on  the  wishes  of 
mere  individuals.  Our  tripartite  form 
of  Republican  Government  provides, 
better  than  anywhere  else  on  this 
Earth,  the  foundations  of  freedom.  As 
James  Madison  wrote  in  Federalist  No. 
51:  "You  must  first  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  governed:  and  in 
the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  controul 
itself." 

If  Government  Is  to  control  Itself, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  place  the  law- 
making process  back  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  make  the  laws;  the  adjudi- 
catory process  back  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  judge  the  laws;  and  the  ad- 
ministrative process  back  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  carry  out  the  laws.  Upon 
such  a  foundation  can  freedom  truly 
endure.  And  freedom,  Mr.  President,  is 
what  the  Constitution  Is  all  about. 
That  is  why  we  honor  this  day  and 
honor  those  who  participate  in  law 
and  the  legal  process.  That  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  Law  Day  and  the  reason 
for  our  celebration  of  the  unique 
American  contribution  to  the  rule  of 
law  under  the  banner  of  freedom. 
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CHERNOBYL  NUCLEAR 
ACCIDENT 


ICr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  handling  of  information  from 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  once 
again  demonstrated  their  callous  disre- 
gard of  human  life.  The  Soviets  obvi- 
ously place  an  extremely  high  value 
on  maintaining  their  ongoing  policy  of 
secrecy.  Secrecy  outweighs  any  consid- 
eration of  human  safety.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's refusal  to  warn  innocent  people 
of  the  dangers  from  radiation  poison- 
ing is  unforgivable.  It  is  also  a  stark 
reminder  that  although  Soviet  leaders 
come  and  go.  fundamental  policies 
remain  firmly  in  place,  with  a  total 
disregard  for  public  opinion. 

The  Chernobyl  incident  reminds  me 
of  initial  denials  in  September  1983. 
that  a  Korean  jetliner  had  been  shot 
down  by  Russian  jets.  The  empire,  Mr. 
President,  remains  evil. 

The  Soviet  press  moves  quickly  to 
cover  catastrophes  in  the  West.  When 
our  space  shuttle  Challenger  exploded 
in  January,  Soviet  television  ran  film 
of  the  disaster  within  hoiurs.  Is  this  a 
double  standard?  I  hope  a  few  people 
finally  wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  a  fraud.  He 
preaches  public  openness  but  his 
sermon  has  a  shallow  ring.  This  man 
does  not  care  about  people.  He  does 
not  care  about  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  He  does  not  want  to  disarm  and 
live  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  Soviet  leader  is  just  as 
cold-blooded  as  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  jusc  now  be- 
ginning to  assess  the  consequenses  of 
this  Soviet  accident.  Worldwide  out- 
rage is  certainly  one  result.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  mourn  for  the  innocent  vic- 
tims. Let  us  hope  the  entire  world  fo- 
cuses on  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
future  with  a  keener  sense  of  reality 
as  to  their  motives  and  their  human 
Insensitivity. 


THE  HEROISM  OP  FORMER  S. 
SGT.  ADOLFO  D.  MORALES 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  obtain  recognition  for  one  of 
the  many  unsung  heroes  of  World 
War  II,  Adolfo  D.  Morales.  Although 
the  individual  I  am  speaking  about  is 
not  from  my  home  State  of  Nebraska, 
several  members  of  his  combat  infan- 
try squad  are  Nebraskans.  They  were 
so  impressed  by  this  man's  leadership 
and  combat  performance  that  they 
have  contacted  me  in  sui  effort  to  have 
his  Bronze  Star  decoration  upgraded 
to  a  Silver  Star.  I  regret  that  the 
Army  would  not  do  so.  citing  the  fact 
that  the  time  limit  for  considering 
awards  based  upon  actions  during 
World  War  II  expired  in  May  1952. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  strict  manner  in  which  the 
Army  has  applied  this  rule.  As  a  veter- 
an of  World  War  II,  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater. I  am  particularly  Impressed  by 


the  performance  of  former  Staff  Ser- 
geant Morales  and  I  would  like  to  take 
the  time  to  retell  his  story  here  today 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  indebted  to  Jay 
Kriz  of  North  Platte,  NE.  who  served 
with  Morales,  for  the  details  of  this 
story. 

On  January  25,  1945,  Staff  Sergeant 
Morales  was  the  squad  leader  of  an  in- 
fantry platoon  of  Company  K,  222d 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  42d  "Rain- 
bow" Division.  As  more  and  more 
troops  of  the  U.S.  3d  Army  under  Gen. 
George  Patton  were  thrown  into  the 
still  raging  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the 
7th  Army,  including  the  42d  Division, 
was  compelled  to  thin  out  its  troops  to 
hold  the  front. 

The  squad  led  by  Staff  Sergeant  Mo- 
rales was  assigned  to  an  advanced  posi- 
tion when  it  was  attacked  by  German 
paratroopers— some  of  the  best  troops 
in  the  German  Army.  Given  the  sever- 
ity of  the  attack,  the  order  went  out 
for  the  troops  at  the  outpost  to  with- 
draw. Under  the  protection  of  artillery 
and  machinegun  fire,  the  men  moved 
out  across  over  500  yards  of  open  ter- 
rain. Realizing  that  his  men  would  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  approaching 
German  paratroopers.  Sergeant  Mo- 
rales took  it  upon  himself  to  stay 
behind  and  provide  additional  firing 
cover  to  pin  down  the  advancing  Ger- 
mans. Wounded  by  a  burst  of  fire  from 
a  submachinegun.  Morales  neverthe- 
less continued  to  return  fire,  enabling 
the  men  of  the  outpost  to  reach 
safety.  He  was  then  hit  twice  again  by 
bursts  of  machinegun  fire.  In  all  he 
was  hit  33  times  by  bullets.  Although 
the  area  was  under  fire,  the  members 
of  his  squad  went  back  to  recover  their 
now  helpless  squad  leader.  Braving 
fierce  fire,  four  men.  Including  Jay 
Kriz.  were  successful  in  reaching  Mo- 
rales and  carrying  him  back  to  what 
was  thought  to  be  security.  Yet  even 
as  Morales  was  being  loaded  into  a 
jeep,  a  German  shell  destroyed  the  ve- 
hicle and  sent  Morales  flying  into  a 
snowbank.  Eventually,  his  men  were 
able  to  get  him  to  the  medics  for  at- 
tention. 

Adolfo  Morales  survived,  although 
he  was  left  paralyzed  and  had  his  left 
arm  amputated  above  the  elbow.  The 
doctors  thought  he  would  never  walk 
again  and  they  considered  amputating 
his  left  foot.  But  Morales  resolved  to 
walk  again,  and  he  did.  He  worked  for 
a  manufacturing  firm  for  17  years  and 
then  as  a  veterans'  representative  for 
the  State  of  California.  In  1979,  a 
stroke  paralyzed  his  right  side  and  he 
was  told,  again,  that  he  would  never 
walk.  He  fooled  the  doctors  a  second 
time  and  walked!  Now  67,  Adolfo  Mo- 
rales remains  as  resolute  as  ever. 

Clearly,  if  anyone  ever  deserved  a 
Silver  Star  for  bravery  on  and  off  the 
battlefield,  it  has  to  be  Adolfo  Mo- 
rales. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  man  than 
just  bravery.  There  is  also  compassion 


and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  another 
member  of  his  squad,  Sam  Platamone 
of  Temple  City,  CA. 

At  our  first  meeting  In  Camp  Oruber,  OK, 
I  was  an  18-year-old  callow  youth,  fresh  out 
of  high  school.  You,  at  25.  were  already  a 
Purple  Heart  war  veteran.  Not  only  were 
you  my  squad  leader,  you  were  also  my  big 
brother  and  mentor.  Your  example  was  con- 
tagious. You  taught  me  to  react  rather  than 
to  freeze  up  under  fire.  Indeed,  you  demon- 
strated what  bravery  was  all  about.  You 
bought  me  the  time  to  mature,  a  luxury 
many  combat  soldiers  never  have. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  more 
fitting  tribute  to  a  military  leader, 
whether  that  leader  commands  a 
squad  or  an  entire  Army.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  fellow  Nebraslum,  Jay  Kriz, 
in  expressing  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  the  selfless  dedication  of  this  fine 
man  who  has  touched  so  many  lives  in 
a  positive  way. 


A  QnAunm  Caomr 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  B. 
STEAGALL,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  congratulate  Henry  Bascom 
Steagall.  Jr.,  who,  yesterday,  joined 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  as  an 
associate  justice.  He  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  court  and  will  serve  with  the 
highest  integrity  and  dedication. 

Justice  Steagall  brings  to  the  bench 
some  35  years  of  experience  as  an  at- 
torney, and  over  23  years  of  service  to 
the  State  of  Alabama.  For  16  years  he 
held  a  seat  in  the  Alabama  House  of 
Representatives;  he  was  executive  sec- 
retary for  Gov.  George  Wallace,  and 
was  director  of  finance  for  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Throughout  this  service,  he 
has  demonstrated  tremendous  dili- 
gence, discretion,  foresight,  and  intel- 
lect—qualities which  will  enable  him 
to  digest  and  analyze  the  most  com- 
plex of  issues.  The  many  years  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
Alabama  Legislature  demonstrates  the 
great  public  trust  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed  by  those  he  has  served. 
He  possesses  a  fine  character  and 
great  judgment. 

I  am  certain  that  Henry  Steagall  will 
distinguish  himself  as  a  justice  and 
will  receive  the  same  great  recognition 
and  praises  while  serving  on  the  bench 
as  he  has  received  for  his  previous  ef- 
forts whether  in  private  law  practice, 
while  representing  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, or  while  serving  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  pleased  that  Alabama's 
judiciary  is  in  such  worthy  hands.  I 
wish  Justice  Steagall  all  happiness  and 
every  success  as  an  Alabama  supreme 
court  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  be  printed  in  the 

CONORZSSIONAL  RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Oov.  Qeorge  C.  Wallace  has  made  thou- 
sands of  appointments  to  positions  of  public 
trxist  during  bla  four  terms  as  governor  of 
this  state;  when  you  have  to  select  that 
many  people,  some  will  be  good,  and  natu- 
rally, some  will  be  bad. 

However,  there  have  been  enough  ques- 
tionable appointments  of  people  dose  to  the 
governor  to  earn  Wallace  a  reputation  for 
cronyism.  Last  week,  Wallace  again  named  a 
close  friend  and  confidante  to  high  public 
office.  This  time,  Wallace  picked  the  right 
man,  even  If  he  Is  a  close  friend. 

In  naming  State  Finance  Director  Henry 
Steagall  for  a  position  on  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  Wallace  opened  himself  up  to  the  re- 
curring cronyism  charge.  After  all.  Steagall 
has  been  a  political  ally  of  the  governor  for 
years.  He  served  as  Wallace's  executive  sec- 
retary from  197S  to  1979,  and  has  served  as 
state  finance  director  since  1083. 

But  Steagall  Is  a  man  whose  qualifications 
go  far  beyond  being  a  friend  of  the  gover- 
nor. He  has  more  than  30  years  of  legal  ex- 
perience In  his  own  practice  In  Oiark.  He 
was  for  16  years  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
House.  He  Is  president  pro  tem  of  the 
Auburn  University  board  of  trustees. 

But  It  has  been  as  finance  director  that 
Steagall  has  provided  his  greatest  service  to 
the  state.  Under  his  direction,  the  state  refi- 
nanced millions  In  outstanding  bonded  In- 
debtedness, thereby  saving  millions  In  Inter- 
est payments.  More  Important,  Steagall  en- 
sured that  the  state  avoided  the  arbitrage 
pitfalls  that  snared  the  Fob  James  adminis- 
tration when  it  attempted  a  similar  maneu- 
ver. 

Steagall  also  played  a  major  role  in  devel- 
oping the  Alabama  Trust  Fund  concept  to 
constitutionally  protect  oil  and  gas  lease 
revenues  from  being  frittered  away  by  polit- 
ical pressures.  That  trust  should  go  down  as 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Wallace  years. 

As  finance  director,  Steagall  has  preached 
fiscal  restraint,  and  he's  still  preaching  it. 
Let's  hope  the  Alabama  Legislature  will 
listen  this  year  Instead  of  handing  out  the 
taxpayers'  money  In  an  effort  to  buy  votes 
in  the  upcoming  primary. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we've  asked  a 
doseh  or  more  politicians  and  politician- 
watchers  for  the  names  of  those  they 
thought  made  up  the  best  of  the  Wallace 
crowd.  Even  when  there  was  only  a  handful 
of  names  forthcoming,  Henry  Steagall  made 
thelisU. 

This  time,  there  shouldn't  be  any  accusa- 
tions of  cronyism.  This  time,  Wallace  picked 
a  man  who  should  make  an  excellent  Su- 
preme Court  justice. 


A  DISSENTING  VIEW  ON  THE 
LIBYA  REPRISAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  elected 
representatives  we  have  a  duty  to  re- 
flect on  what  is  right  as  well  as  on 
what  is  popular.  By  all  accounts,  the 
recent  bombing  of  Libya  is  extremely 
popular,  but  some  question  whether  it 
was  right  as  a  response  to  terrorlam. 

The  Reverend  F.  Forrester  Church, 
the  son  of  my  dear  friend  and  our 
former  colleague  Frank  Church,  re- 
cently preached  a  very  moving  sermon 
in  New  York,  aaaertiiig  that  by  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  or  a 
baby  for  a  baby  we  have  lost  the  moral 
high  ground  and  our  "solution"  has 


added  to  the  problem.  In  f  if  htlng  the 
devil,  he  said,  we  have  chosen  the 
devll'i  own  Initrumenta. 

Reverend  Church,  often  invoking 
the  words  of  his  father,  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
means  and  ends  in  the  struggle  against 
terrorism.  I  commend  his  sermon  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
sermon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkoko.  as  follows: 

Taaaoaisic 
(A  Sermon  Preached  on  April  20,  1966,  at 
All  Souls  Unitarian  Church,  by  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  F.  Forrester  Church) 

In  some  ways  this  Is  going  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult sermon  for  me  to  deliver.  For  one 
thing,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  that  I  am  sure  to  loee  my  bal- 
ance here  or  there.  Passion  Is  not  a  bad 
thing,  but  rarely  does  it  contribute  to  objec- 
tivity. Also.  I  feel  moet  comfortable  with  my 
own  views,  when  I  can  poee  to  myself  and 
for  others  an  almost  but  not  quite  convinc- 
ing argument  against  them.  As  I  have  said 
to  you  before,  much  of  the  time  I  end  up 
fashioning  100%  decisions  on  00%  convic- 
tions. Though  this  is  uncomfortable  at 
times.  It  does  have  Its  advantages.  One  ad- 
vantage Is  that  almost  never  am  I  tempted 
to  despise  those  who  think  differently  than 
I  do.  After  all,  I  myself  could  very  well  be 
one  of  them. 

But  today,  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  I  am 
right.  And  that  worries  me.  It  worries  me 
for  two  reasons.  One  Is  that  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  feeling  this  way.  And  the  other  Is 
that  Judging  from  the  public  opinion  polls, 
almost  no  one  In  this  country  agrees  with 
me. 

Think  about  It.  Never  in  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  our  country  has  there  been  so  strong  a 
consensus  as  there  apparently  is  today 
around  the  President's  decision  to  bomb 
Libya  In  reprisal  for  the  Libyan  directed 
bombing  of  a  West  Oerman  Nightclub,  in 
wlilch  one  American  O.I.  was  killed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times,  77%  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  this  decision  while  Just  14% 
oppose  It,  even  though  a  majority  of  those 
questioned  also  believe  that  this  action  will 
Increase  terrorist  activity,  not  diminish  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President's  favorable 
rating  on  his  conducting  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  soared  this  week  to  an  unprece- 
dented 76%.  As  of  yesterday,  not  one  Demo- 
cratic U.8.  Senator  had  raised  his  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  bombing.  The  only  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  were  by  Sena- 
tors Hatfield,  Weioker,  and  Mathias,  aU 
members  of  the  President's  own  party.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  aocordlng  to 
Ann  Lewis,  and  the  executive  director  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action— who 
spoke  at  an  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee seminar  on  negotiation  this  Friday 
which  I  was  moderating— only  a  handful  of 
Congressmen  have  dared,  or  seen  fit,  to 
raise  their  voloes  in  opposition:  Edwards  and 
Dellums  of  California;  Conyers  of  Michigan; 
and  Schroeder  of  Colorado. 

All  week.  In  fact,  I  waited  for  someone  to 
say  what  I  felt  so  very  deeply,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Alexander  Cockbum  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Tom  Wicker  In  the 
New  York  Times,  almost  no  one  did.  On  the 
CNN  Crossfire  program  where  Tom  Braden 
and  Robert  Novak  debate  guests  who  take 
opposite  positions  on  Issues,  not  a  single 


member  of  Congress  apparently  could  be 
found  who  would  speak  out  against  the 
bombing,  and  so  the  opposition  view  was  of- 
fered by  a  British  member  of  Parliament 
who  Just  happened  to  be  In  Washington. 

And  yet.  throughout  the  week  my  oonvlo- 
tlon  grew  that  this  action  wm  terribly,  terri- 
bly wrong.  This  morning  I  want  to  tell  you 
why. 

Let  me  begin  with  something  I  said  last 
week  In  my  sermon  on  "Paranoia  and 
Power." 

Jesus  taught  us  tliat  we  must  not  answer 
evil  with  evil.  And  history  teaohes  that  we 
must  choose  our  enemies  carefully  because 
we  win  become  like  them.  Not  only  that,  but 
when  we  do,  unconscious  of  the  good  In  our 
enemies  and  terrified  by  their  evil,  we  even- 
tually will  become  like  them  at  their  least 
attractive.  Aooordlngly,  when  we  react  to 
terrorism  with  bombs  of  our  own.  killing  In- 
nocent civilians  and  even  children,  we  too 
become  terrorists. 

This  past  week,  we  have  added  a  tragic 
new  chapter  to  the  primitive  ethics  of  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  It 
could  be  subtitled  "a  baby  for  a  baby."  One 
Infant  is  blown  out  of  the  side  of  an  air- 
plane, another  blown  out  of  her  crib  by  our 
bombs. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  said  in  an 
Interview  on  Thursday,  that  If  his  daughter, 
Amy,  had  been  killed  In  this  manner,  he 
would  devote  his  life  to  exacting  revenge 
upon  whoever  had  done  it.  This  Is  not  a  part 
of  his  Christian  theology,  but  It  Is  certainly 
understandable  from  a  human  point  of  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  revenge  Is  a  part  of 
the  teachings  of  Islam.  Friday,  In  the  streets 
of  Tripoli,  angry  cltlsens  and  religious  lead- 
ers were  calling  for  a  Holy  War  to  be  de- 
clared against  the  United  States  all  around 
the  world.  Our  government  claims  that  we 
have  taken  a  major  step  to  end  terrorism  by 
showing  that  no  terrorist  act  will  go  unan- 
swered. This  betrays  a  complete  lack  of  un- 
derstanding both  of  the  nature  of  terrorism 
Itself,  and  of  the  Ulamlc  faith.  What  we 
forget  Is  this.  If,  as  they  are  often  taught, 
Instant  bliss  Is  the  reward  for  death  In  a 
holy  cause,  religious  sealots— whether  ter- 
rorist, holy  innocent,  or  both— are  delighted 
to  don  the  martyr's  crown.  And  even  if  they 
don't  win  a  free  ride  to  Heaven,  here  on 
earth  their  self-proclaimed  holy  cause  will 
surely  be  advanced.  Tertulllan,  an  early 
church  father,  said  of  Christian  martyrs 
that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church."  By  creating  new  martyrs  In  the 
nation  of  Islam,  we  too  seed  the  dark  clouds 
of  terrorism  all  around  the  globe. 

This,  then.  Is  my  first  major  concern.  But 
acting  according  to  fear,  frustration,  and 
anger,  we  have  not  reduced  but  rather 
added  to  the  level  of  violence  In  the  world. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  have  become  a  full 
partner  In  that  violence.  We  have  also 
added  to  the  level  of  terror  In  the  hearts  of 
our  European  allies. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  President's 
action  and  the  American  people's  response, 
Is  not  powered  by  deep  moral  outrage.  Of 
course  It  Is.  We  are  a  morally  motivated 
people.  We  speake  public  language  that  Is 
filled  with  religious  and  moral  metaphor. 
We  paint  our  enemies  u  demonic,  and  often 
their  actions  Justify  such  a  title.  We  also 
speak  of  evil  empires,  and  thus  create  a 
mythos  for  Armageddon  that  pits  the 
powers  of  good  against  the  powers  of  evil. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  question  In  any  of 
our  minds  that  terrorism  Is  demonic.  The 
question  Is,  how  do  you  fight  the  devU?  We 
have  chosen  to  fight  him  with  his  own  In- 
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stniments.  And  we  have  chosen  as  our  pre- 
text self-defense.  Sometimes,  we  have  no 
choice,  as  in  World  War  n  in  our  struggle 
against  Hitler.  Then,  we  answered  our  allies' 
call  to  protect  them  against  Oerman  Imperi- 
alism and  the  evils  of  fascism. 

Today,  however,  our  allies,  whether  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  are  as  wary  of  us  as  they  are 
of  our  conunon  enemy.  Somehow,  we  have 
lost  the  moral  initiative.  Because  the 
enemy,  in  this  case  Colonel  Khadafi.  is  so 
pernicious,  we  have  a  hard  time  perceiving 
that  anything  we  might  do  to  punish  him 
could  be  anything  but  right,  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  But  here,  the  conse- 
quences as  well  as  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing them  are  patently  counter-productive. 
All  we  have  done  is  further  isolate  our- 
selves. In  the  eyes  of  our  allies,  we  again 
have  become  part  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  part  of  the  solution. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  to  terrorism 
is.  And  it  is  frustrating  not  to  have  a  quick- 
fix,  a  solution  that  will  surely  work.  Because 
of  this  frustration,  to  coiuiter  our  sense  of 
helplessness  we  are  tempted  to  try  any- 
thing. I  understand  that.  But  when  our  so- 
lution adds  to  the  problem,  we  surely,  even 
from  a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  moral  issues  involved, 
we  surely  should  forbear.  One  thing  we 
learned  in  Vietnam  was  that  we  could  not 
successfully  wage  a  conventional  war 
against  guernllas  in  the  jungle.  Soon  we 
shall  learn  that  we  cannot  wage  a  conven- 
tional war  against  tiny  bands  of  violent  zeal- 
ots either.  There  is  one  thing  we  could  do, 
however,  if  we  had  the  strength  and  pa- 
tience and  confidence  to  do  so.  We  could 
hold  to  the  moral  high  ground.  We  could  re- 
member what  we  were  taught  as  little  chil- 
dren, that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right, 
and  that  good  ends  do  not  justify  evil 
means.  We  could  model  a  different  code 
than  that  modeled  by  those  we  despise. 

Would  it  work?  I  think,  in  some  ways,  that 
it  has  worked  in  the  case  of  Yassar  Arafat. 
Through  his  actions,  he  has  f inaUy  convict- 
ed himself  in  the  court  of  world  opinion.  He 
and  the  PLO  are  no  longer  celebrated  in  the 
Arab  world,  but  rather  seen  as  liabilities. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  Khadafi.  save  for  the 
pretext  that  we  now  have  given  him  to 
muster  the  support  of  his  Arab  neighbors, 
over  the  years  he  too  has  become  an  embar- 
rassment to  them.  Lacldng  a  common 
enemy,  which  we  have  provided  him  with  a 
vengeance,  it  is  likely  that  the  weakness  of 
his  country's  economy  and  the  growing  op- 
position to  his  flamboyant  and  idiosyncratic 
leadership  within  Libya  itself,  would  bring 
him  down. 

And  who  knows,  this  still  may  happen. 
But.  even  If  it  does,  I  deeply  believe  that  our 
bombing  of  Libya  was  wrong.  Whether  or 
not  the  perception  is  a  fair  one.  in  fighting 
terrorism  in  Rambo  or  Lone  Ranger  fash- 
ion, in  moving  outside  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  courts  of  world  opinion,  we  have  con- 
fused the  moral  issue,  the  question  of  good 
and  evil.  This  does  three  things.  It  compro- 
mises us.  It  alienates  our  friends.  And  it  has 
an  incendiary  effect  upon  the  very  zealots 
we  are  trying  to  subdue. 

This  past  week  has  been  more  riddled 
with  terrorist  incidents  and  terrifying  close 
calls  than  any  in  memory.  And  who  is  lieing 
blamed?  Not  the  perpetrators  themselves. 
No,  we  are  being  blamed.  The  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets  of  England  and  France 
and  Germany  are  not  against  Colonel  Kha- 
dafi. They  are  against  us. 

I  have  been  thlnldng  a  great  deal  this 
week  about  my  father.  Prank  Church,  who 


served  in  the  n.S.  Senate  for  24  years.  I  miss 
him  Intensely  right  now.  I  miss  his  voice.  So 
let  me  close,  not  with  my  own  words,  but 
with  his. 

In  1975  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, which  he  chaired,  uncovered  evidence 
of  five  unsuccessful  CIA-sponsored  assassi- 
nation plots  against  foreign  leaders.  In  issu- 
ing his  report  my  father  wrote,  "The  United 
States  must  not  adopt  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  Means  are  as  important  as  ends. 
Crisis  makes  it  tempting  to  ignore  the  wise 
restraint  that  makes  us  free;  but  each  time 
we  do  so,  each  time  the  means  we  use  are 
wrong,  our  inner  strength,  the  strength 
which  makes  us  free,  is  lessened." 

Elsewhere  he  said,  speaking  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  country.  "They  acted  on  their 
faith,  not  their  fear.  They  did  not  believe  in 
fighting  fire  with  fire;  crime  with  crime;  evil 
with  evil;  or  delinquency  by  becoming  delin- 
quents." Amen. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  NAVY  JOHN 
LEHMAN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  on  a  visit  to  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  visit  provided  a 
clear  example  to  me  of  the  outstand- 
ing job  that  Secretary  Lehman  has 
done  in  his  position  and  the  invaluable 
contribution  he  has  made  both  to  the 
morale  of  our  naval  personnel  and  to 
the  modernization  of  our  navid  forces. 

He  made  his  presence  felt  in  every 
comer  of  the  shipyard  and  with  the 
fleet  homeported  in  Charleston.  He 
shook  hands  or  spoke  with  virtually 
every  civilian  employee.  He  met  the 
officers  and  the  white  hats  head-on, 
shaking  their  hands  and  answering  lit- 
erally dozens  of  their  questions.  We 
were  escorted  through  a  frigate,  de- 
stroyer, and  two  submtulnes.  Wherev- 
er we  went,  his  straightforward  atti- 
tude and  understanding  of  all  issues 
most  definitely  lifted  the  spirits  of  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  The  Sec- 
retary closed  out  the  day  at  the 
Charleston  Naval  Hospital  where  once 
more  he  indicated  a  deep  awareness 
and  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
military  retiree. 

Notwithstanding  his  outstanding  re- 
lationship with  naval  personnel,  there 
is  another  major  accomplishment  of 
the  Secretary  that  I  believe  deserves 
much  praise— and  for  which  he  will 
long  be  remembered.  We  always  seems 
to  be  hearing  about  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  DOD.  The  Navy,  under 
the  Secretary's  guidance,  goes  against 
that  tide  and  is  a  leader  on  saving 
funds.  He  has  directed  many  initia- 
tives resulting  in  huge  savings  for  the 
DOD.  I  saw  one  firsthand  that  day  in 
Charleston  when  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced that  the  Charleston  Yard 
had  won  a  competition  to  overhaul 
two  SSBN's  at  a  savings  of  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the 
savings  trend  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. There  are  many  more. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  summarizing  $5.6  bil- 
lion in  savings  over  the  past  3  years  in 
Navy  shipbuilding  and  alro^t  pro- 
grams be  included  in  the  Rkord. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  savings  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  savings  achieved  by  the 
management  initiatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary. There  are  numerous  others  re- 
sulting in  substantial  savings,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
listed  in  the  Record. 

BCr.  President,  the  April  19  edition  of 
the  London  Economist  recognized  the 
vital  importance  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  free  world  of  the  Navy 
and  the  significant  improvements  in 
the  force  structure  and  personnel  that 
have  been  achieved  under  Secretary 
Lehman's  tenure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Rbcoro. 

In  conclusion,  ISx.  President,  the 
Navy  is  fit  and  ready  to  fight.  I  sense  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  service.  The 
leadership  of  Secretary  Lehman  has 
brought  this  about,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  many  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E>cpAitTMEirT  or  Navy— PsocmuDCBfT 

IRITIATIVB  ARS  SAVHI OS 
SHIPS 

Nuclear  Powered  Aircraft  Carriers:  Origi- 
nal estimates  for  split  buys  of  two:  $8024  M; 
Multiple  ship  (2)  contract  awarded  FY83. 
Cost:  $7270  M— Savings:  $754  M-Additional 
management  initiatives  and  reduced  infla- 
tion resulted  in  further  cost  savings  of  $754 
M;  Pinal  estimated  end  cost  for  2  CVN's: 
$6516  M-Total  savings:  $1508  M. 

Aegis  Cruisers:  First  year  of  competition 
(Dec  '83)  resulted  in  2  ships  awarded  to 
Litton/ 1  to  Bath— Savings  (over  previous 
year's  sole  source  award  of  3  to  Litton):  $100 
M;  Second  year  of  competition  (Nov  '84)  re- 
sulted In  2  ships  awarded  to  Bath/1  to 
Litton— Savings  (over  FY84  award):  $97.7  M; 
Total  savings  (to  date):  $197.7  M. 

DDG-51:  Lead  ship  cost:  $1100  M;  FoUow- 
on  ships  (6-10):  approx.  $800  M;  Navy  con- 
trolled contract  design  for  use  in  a  competi- 
tive selection  of  lead  shipbuilder;  Greater 
emphasis  on  cost  considerations;  Shipbuild- 
ers involved  in  reviewing  evolving  design; 
Bath  awarded  contract  for  lead  ship  in 
FY85— Delivery  PY89;  commissioning  early 
FY90;  Third  shipbuilder  to  be  brought  in 
for  bidding  on  follow-on  contracts. 

Summary:  In  three  years  1983-85  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  has  saved  U.S.  tax- 
payers almost  $4.4  B  in  shipbuilding  pro- 
curement money. 

AncRArr 
F/A    18;   Fly-away   costs   dropped    from 
FY82  $22.5  M  to  FY85  $18.7  M  (current  dol- 
lars);   In    FY82    constant    dollars,    price 
dropped  from  $22.5  M  to  $15.2  M,  a  decrease 
of  32%;  Similar  trends  found  in  prices  of  vir- 
tually all  Navy  aircraft  programs: 
[Chart  not  reproduced  for  RicoiU).] 
This  represents  a  break  In  30  years  of  un- 
interrupted cost  escalation  in  naval  aircraft 
procurement:   All   naval   aircraft   procure- 
ment programs  are  on  firm-fixed  price  con- 
tract basis;  Precludes  possibility  of  produc- 


tion cost  overruns:  Competitive  prenurei 
maintained  by  keeping  four  leparate  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft  in  production. 

Summary:  In  the  tliree  yean  1983-85.  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  aaved  U.8.  tax- 
payers over  $1.2  B  In  aircraft  procurement 
money. 

MANAoncnrT  ImriATivi  Rssults 
The  dlaputes,  litigation,  claims,  coat  over- 
runs, and  schedule  delays  that  characterised 
naval  shipbuilding  in  the  19708  have  been 
eliminated.  Over  the  last  four  years  (CY 
1982-85),  78  ships  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Navy  of  which  30  were  ahead  of  schedule,  S3 
on  schedule,  and  only  IS  behind  schedule. 
The  net  of  all  four  years  is  46  months  ahead 
of  schedule  for  all  ships.  After  years  of  bit- 
terness and  massive  cost  overruns  and 
claims  in  our  submarine  programs,  all  sub- 
marines have  been  delivered  on  or  under 
budget.  For  the  fifth  straight  year  there  has 
not  been  a  single  new  construction  contract 
shipbuilding  claim  outstanding  against  the 
Navy. 

AIRCRArr  CARRinS 

In  addition  to  saving  over  $1.5  billion  by 
our  CVN  72/73  acquisition  strategy,  we  will 
also  deliver  these  ships  earlier  than  would 
have  been  achieved  by  the  traditional  split 
annual  procurement  approach.  We  estimate 
that  CVN  72  and  <^VN  73  wlU  each  deliver 
22  months  earlier  than  would  have  been 
achieved  by  the  traditional  approach.  Also, 
we  expect  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  to 
deliver  by  September  1986,  at  least  17 
months  earlier  than  the  original  schedule, 
through  Incentives  we  have  established  In 
the  CVN  71  construction  contract.  Thus,  a 
total  of  61  additlorud  nuclear  aircraft  carri- 
er ship  months  will  be  achieved  through  our 
acquisition  strategy. 

BATTLISHIPS 

New  Jeney  was  recommlssloned  In  Decem- 
ber 1982  ahead  of  schedule  and  under 
budget.  loioa  was  delivered  well  ahead  of 
schedule  and  under  budget  in  April  1984 
and  is  now  deployed  in  the  Caribbean.  Af<«- 
$ouri  was  in  large  part  funded  from  contract 
savings  and  is  currently  ahead  of  Its  reacti- 
vation schedule  in  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard.  Requests  for  proposals  are  out  for 
Wisconsin,  fully  funded  by  Congress  in  FT 
86.  Award  of  a  contract  is  anticipated  in  Oc- 
tober 1986,  with  ship  delivery  in  Janaury 
1989. 

BDiLD/comrniT  ams  charter  raooRAMs 

Thirteen  Maritime  Preposltlonlng  Ship* 
(MPS)  and  five  T-S  tankers  tuve  been  con- 
tracted for  and  are  under  conversion  and 
construction.  Eleven  MPS  have  delivered; 
the  final  two  deliver  this  year.  Three  of  the 
T-58  have  been  delivered;  the  final  two  de- 
liver this  year.  These  ships  provide  a  dra- 
matic new  capability  to  preposition  the 
equipment  and  supplies  to  support  three 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigades  In  areas  of  po- 
tential crisis  around  the  world.  The  first  six 
of  the  MPS  ships  were  completed  two 
months  ahead  of  original  schedule  and 
under  budget. 

COMTRACT  MAinnNG 

In  the  major  Reagan  Administration 
effort  to  relnvlgorate  the  maritime  industry 
and  the  merchant  mariner  profession,  a 
total  of  16  more  ships,  Including  cable  ships, 
missile  range  ships,  and  fleet  tugi,  wiU  be 
offered  for  contract  manning  In  FY  86  and 
FY  87.  This  wlU  raise  to  40  the  total  of 
naval  ships  offered  for  contract  manning 
added  by  this  Administration.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  a  cost  reduction  of  nearly  40  pre- 
cent. 


SMALL  RVSniRSS 

The  Navy  Department  (from  FY  82  to  FY 
86)  Increased  by  65  percent  In  dollar  value 
its  awards  to  small  businesses,  Including 
women-owned  and  minority-owned  con- 
cerns. These  contracts  to  small  business  to- 
taled $7,046  biUlon  in  FY  1986,  reflecting  a 
new  commitment  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
competition  and  the  small  business  industri- 
al base  to  Navy  procurement. 

RAVT  AC«inSITIOM  RETORTIMO  STSTHI 

This  new  system  has  been  a  dramatic  suc- 
cess. It  Involves  a  new,  simple,  and  straight- 
forward acquisition  reporting  system  for  the 
top  60  programs.  It  requires  quarterly  re- 
ports on  any  changes  of  estimated  cost  for 
RAD  or  production  or  changes  In  schedule 
for  each  of  those  60  programs  and  provides 
early  warning  of  performance  difficulties. 
While  this  system  Is  primarily  meant  for 
senior  Navy  management,  its  effectiveness 
makes  It  a  prime  candidate  for  eventual  re- 
placement of  the  current  Selective  Acquisi- 
tion Reporting  System. 

ASSIOmfENT  POUCT  POR  PROORAM  MAIIAOERS 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  PACIUTIIS  COMMANDS 

The  minimum  tour  length  for  officers 
serving  in  these  Important  acquisition  bil- 
lets has  been  lengthened  to  four  years.  Ar- 
rival and  deputure  from  these  assignments 
now  Is  planned  to  coincide  with  major  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council  (DN8ARC)  milestones  and/ 
or  program  starts  or  completions.  Provision 
of  guidance  to  promotion  boards  has  been 
modified  to  Increase  emphasis  on  the  per- 
formance of  officers  in  aoqulsitlon  manage- 
ment billets. 

BOSS 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  instituted  In 
1983  a  spare  parts  procurement  program 
called  Buy  Our  Spares  Smart  (BOSS).  It  Is 
partlailarly  frustrating  to  us  to  find  that 
the  abuses  and  overcharging  uncovered  by 
the  Navy  itself  over  the  past  three  years- 
items  for  which  we  recovered  moneys— are 
being  used  by  headline-hunting  critics  seek- 
ing to  discredit  the  very  effort  itself.  Work- 
ing with  suppliers  and  parts  contractors,  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  finding  abuses, 
receiving  refimds,  challenging  sole-souroe 
relationships,  locating  alternative  sources, 
and  reduc&ig  barriers  to  oompetltion  for 
spare  parts  by  identifying  and  eliminating 
proprietary-data  requirements.  There  are 
more  than  2.3  million  Inventory  Items  In  the 
Navy's  spare  parts  supply  system  (over  66 
percent  are  controlled  by  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency).  We  are  methodically  re-exam- 
ining the  more  than  600,000  under  Navy 
control— over  100,000  of  them  during  this 
past  year. 

Return  on  Investment  In  BOSS  Is  consid- 
erable. During  1984-1986,  the  Navy  Invested 
$101  million  In  BOSS  resources  and 
achieved  cost  avoldanoe  exceeding  1630  mil- 
lion. 

In  1983.  13.5  percent  of  our  spare  parts 
were  procured  competitively.  In  1988  the 
figure  was  88.8  percent.  We  are  competing 
more  buys  to  achieve  more  reasonable  pric- 
ing. Where  competing  the  buy  Is  Inefficient, 
we  are  exercising  proper  nuuiagement  tech- 
niques to  control  prices.  A  1983  audit 
showed  36  percent  of  our  non-competitively 
procured  spares  to  be  overpriced.  By  1988 
that  had  been  reduced  to  18  percent,  and 
the  trend  continues  downward. 

DEPOT  LEVEL  RRPAIRABLI  (DLRI  COMPONENTS 

In  a  major  innovation  in  the  management 
of  maintenance  funding,  we  have  instituted 
a  decentralisation  of  the  management  of 


DLR  components  to  the  ship  and  the  air 
sutlon  level.  From  1981  to  19M  we  t«st«d  fi- 
nancing the  procurement  and  repair  of  noD- 
aviation  DLRs  through  the  Navy  Stock 
Fund.  This  improved  material  avallablUty 
by  38  percent,  reduced  casualty  rssponss 
time  by  26  percent,  and  Increased  the  car- 
cass return  rate  by  16  percent.  We  then 
began  testing  financing  procurement  and 
repair  of  aviation  DLRs  through  the  Stoek 
Fund  in  April  1986.  These  InitlaUves  estab- 
lish a  buyer /seller  relationship  between  the 
Stock  Fund  and  its  customers  who  In  turn 
are  being  held  aooountable  for  their  expend- 
itures. This  should  bring  a  much  more 
frugal  approach  to  ordering,  based  on  truly 
needy,  and  an  Incentive  to  repair  at  the 
lowest  authorised  level  and  not  waste  re- 
pairable assets  which  can  be  turned  in  for 
credit. 

Our  management  and  aequlsltlon  reforms 
are  not  Intended  to  impact  the  system  for  a 
few  brief  years  only  and  then  be  buried 
under  the  weight  of  bureaucratic  Inertia 
and  free-spending  reaction.  They  are  dearly 
being  inttitutUmaliui  Into  the  very  f^rto 
of  Navy  life.  In  November  1986  I  signed  out 
an  aoqulsitlon  policy  Instnietlon  codifying 
our  acquisition  reforms  and  ensuring  their 
instltutlonallsatlon  at  all  levels  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

The  United  States  Navt— On  the  Crest  op 
THE  Wave 

From  a  peak  of  more  than  1,000  ships 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  the  American  navy 
plummeted  to  a  low  of  around  480  In  1980. 
Many  of  them  were  relics  of  the  second 
world  war.  Necessary  maintenance  had  been 
put  off  and  stocks  of  spares  and  ammuni- 
tion run  down.  Morale  was  at  rook  bottom. 
There  were  Instanoei  of  ships  being  unable 
to  get  underway  when  ordered  because  of 
their  poor  con(Utlon  and  of  unrest  among 
their  crews  so  severe  that  In  another  age  It 
would  have  been  called  mutiny. 

When  the  Reagan  administration  came  to 
office  In  1981  committed  to  "make  America 
strong  again",  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Lehman  In 
particular,  had  a  prescription  ready:  a  600- 
shlp  fleet.  In  an  America  that  was  beginning 
to  feel  Its  muscles  once  more,  It  was  an  Idea 
whose  time  had  come.  It  sailed  through 
Congress  virtually  unchallenged.  But  the 
way  the  new  secretary  has  operated  has 
probably  influenced  today's  navy  as  much 
as  the  prospect  of  the  600  ships  Itself. 

In  law  a  servloe  secretary  has  no  authority 
over  strategic  planning,  but  Mr.  Lehman 
took  control  early  on.  The  strategy  of  send- 
ing several  aircraft-carrier  battle  groups  to 
fight  the  Russians  off  northern  Norway,  for 
example,  Is  much  more  his  creation  than 
that  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  If,  as  some 
admirals  claim,  this  Idea  of  fighting  so  far 
forward  la  more  a  strategy  for  winning 
money  than  for  winning  a  war,  it  has  never- 
theless been  a  suooeasful  one.  And  rare  Is 
the  admiral  who  will  take  direct  Issue  with  a 
policy  that  produoes  ships  and  equipment, 
whatever  he  may  think  privately.  Whether 
the  present  military  leaders  would  be  guided 
by  the  new  strategy  In  wartime  Is  not  by 
any  means  certain.  What  Is  certain  Is  that 
an  entire  generation  of  Junior  and  middle- 
grade  naval  officers  now  believes  that  the 
first  wartime  Job  of  the  navy  would  be  to 
sail  north  and  fight  the  Russians  dose  to 
their  bases. 

Mr.  Lehman's  success  In  getting  money 
for  the  navy  helped  mightily  in  getting  con- 
trol over  its  day-to-day  affairs  u  well,  but 
this  alone  would  not  have  been  enough.  Al- 
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though  service  secretaries  oversee  training, 
policy  and  procurement  matters,  the  oper- 
ational units  report  directly  either  to  their 
service  chief  or  to  a  unified  military  com- 
mander. In  either  case  the  chain  of  com- 
mand runs  through  the  secretary  of  defense 
to  the  president,  bypassing  the  service  secre- 
tary. However,  secretaries  can  control  the 
future  careers  of  senior  officers,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  wasted  no  time  In  getting  to  know 
his  admirals.  Within  months  of  taking  office 
he  began  to  move  his  own  men  into  key  Jobs 
(and  move  the  waverers  out). 

But  he  is  in  no  sense  an  autocrat.  A  man 
of  fierce  loyalty  himself,  he  expects— and 
usually  wins— the  same  loyalty  from  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  is  an  assiduous  visitor  to  ships 
and  seldom  fails  to  talk  Informally  to  sailors 
of  all  ranks,  explaining  nis  policies  to  them, 
listening  to  their  gripes  and  convincing 
them  that  he  really  cares.  He  Is  a  qualified 
helicopter  pilot,  as  well  as  a  navigator-bom- 
bardier in  the  A-6  attack-bomber,  and  he 
takes  great  pride  in  flying  with  the  fleet  in 
his  reserve  grade  of  commander.  His  youth- 
ful vigour,  reminiscent  of  the  young  Win- 
ston Churchill  at  the  Admiralty  before  the 
first  world  war,  is  enormously  appealing  to 
sailors  accustomed  to  thinking  of  service 
secretaries  as  aging  political  hacks.  One  sea- 
going captain  summed  up  the  Lehman 
impact:  "It  used  to  be  that  everyone  knew 
who  the  CNO  (the  Navy's  top  admiral]  was, 
but  hardly  anyone  Imew  who  the  secretary 
was.  Now  it  is  completely  reversed.  You 
never  hear  of  the  CNO,  but  every  man  down 
to  the  lowest  seaman  knows  that  John 
Lehman  nms  the  navy  today." 

OFF  TO  THE  NORTH 

The  centerpiece  of  John  Lehman's  navy, 
and  its  most  controversial  feature,  is  the 
planned  force  of  15  Itlng -sized  aircraft  carri- 
ers, three  more  than  there  were  before.  But 
deq>ite  Mr.  Reagan's  commitment  to  the  15- 
carrler  navy,  it  will  be  a  long  time  in 
coming.  The  problem  is  that  many  of  the 
ships  are  getting  old.  Midway  and  Coral  Sea 
were  laid  down  during  the  second  world  wen, 
four  others  during  the  1950s.  A  28-month 
renovation  programme,  started  in  1980,  was 
cooked  up  to  extend  their  working  lives  for 
10-15  years.  As  one  ship  would  always  be  out 
of  service  being  renovated,  these  ref urbish- 
ments  effectively  reduced  the  number  of 
carriers  by  one,  to  12  (plus  the  old  LexiTig- 
ton.  which  has  no  maintenance  facilities 
and  is  used  only  to  train  pilots).  The  thir- 
teenth arrived  in  1982.  Mr.  Lehman's  contri- 
bution was  to  add  two  more,  which  will 
bring  the  total,  on  present  plans,  to  15  in 
1990.  which  is  Ironically,  the  year  after  the 
Reagan  administration  leaves  office. 

The  aircraft  carriers  are  magnificent 
fighting  machines.  A  modem  one  is  around 
1,000  feet  long,  displaces  about  90.000  tons, 
is  manned  by  about  6,000  men  and  carries 
around  90  aircraft. 

But  critics  of  the  carriers  abound.  The  op- 
position is  based  on  two  ideas:  that  the  air- 
craft carriers  are  sopping  up  too  much 
money  that  should  be  spent  on  other  equip- 
ment, such  as  tanics  and  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  central  front  in  Europe;  and 
that  the  navy  has  no  coherent  strategy  for 
ualng  its  15  carriers.  The  first  proposition  is 
arguable,  but  the  second  was  never  really 
true.  What  was  true  was  that  the  navy  had 
not  bothered  to  articulate  its  ideas  clearly. 
Stung  by  the  accusation  that  it  had  no 
strategy,  last  summer  the  navy  swung  into 
action  and  began  talking  about  its  forward- 
defense  scheme  to  anybody  who  would 
listen. 


According  to  this  doctrine— the  formula- 
tion varies  considerably,  depending  on  to 
whom  one  is  talking— at  the  outset  of  a  con- 
ventional war  with  the  Warsaw-pact  coim- 
tries.  three  (or  four)  aircraft-carrier  battle 
groups  would  head  for  the  seas  off  Norway 
and  carry  the  war  to  the  Russians.  Their  im- 
mediate objectives  would  be:  to  reinforce 
northern  Norway  so  as  to  keep  its  airfields 
from  falling  into  Russian  hands,  and  to 
fight  off  the  Russian  air  force  so  that 
NATO  aircraft  (lx>th  carrier-based  and  land- 
based)  could  have  a  free  run  hunting  and  at- 
tacking Russian  submarines,  which  would 
be  on  their  way  south  to  destroy  shipping  in 
the  Atlantic.  Some  supporters  of  this  strate- 
gy also  claim  it  is  designed  to  lure  large 
numbers  of  Russian  land-based  aircraft  into 
the  battle— where  they  could  be  shot  down. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  critic  of  this 
concept  of  naval  warfare  is  Mr.  Stansfield 
Turner,  a  retired  admiral  who  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  in  the  Carter  administration 
and  who  once  commanded  aircraft-carrier 
task  forces  himself.  According  to  him,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  send  the  carriers  north  for 
them  to  do  their  Job  of  protecting  the  At- 
lantic sea  lanes.  The  Russians  must  run 
through  a  long  narrow  sea  passage  on  their 
way  south  from  Murmansk,  and  only  in  the 
extreme  north  are  they  covered  by  their 
own  land-based  aircraft.  For  the  Americans 
to  fight  there  would  be  to  sacrifice  a  signifi- 
cant geographical  advantage  and  risk  get- 
ting the  carriers  chewed  up.  So  it  would  be 
better,  in  his  view,  to  fight  further  south, 
away  from  Russian  aircraft  and  against 
forces  that  will  already  have  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  NATO  submarines  which  will  in 
any  case— whatever  the  carriers  do— be  cov- 
ering virtually  every  square  mile  of  the 
northern  seas.  And  without  denying  that  a 
big  air  fight  over  northern  Norway  would 
keep  the  Russians  from  sending  aircraft 
south  to  the  land  battle  in  Germany,  Admi- 
ral Turner  maintains  that  land-based  aero- 
planes from  Britain  and  southern  Norway 
could  be  at  least  as  effective  as  those  of  the 
carriers. 

Whether  the  forward  strategy  would  work 
(or  even  be  attempted),  the  idea  of  fighting 
in  the  Norwegian  Sea  has  become  firmly 
identified  as  the  main  Justification  for  15 
large  aircraft  carriers.  However,  no  more 
than  four  of  them  would  be  used  there. 
What  of  the  others?  Five  at  most  would  be 
undergoing  repairs,  leaving  between  six  and 
eight  available  for  deployment  elsewhere. 
The  navy's  strategy  lor  these  carriers  boils 
down  to  keeping  one  group  of  three  or  four 
close  to  Japan  and  another  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  These  two  groups  would 
contribute  to  the  land  battle,  according  to 
the  theory,  in  ways  similar  to  the  northern 
group:  by  tying  down  enemy  land  forces,  in- 
flicting losses  and  buoying  up  the  morale  of 
America's  beleagured  allies. 

That  sounds  fine.  But  the  actual  military 
utility  of  such  operations  is  at  least  as  ques- 
tionable as  those  prescrit)ed  for  the  Atlantic 
forces.  For  example,  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  need  to  bottle  up  the  Russian  fleet  with 
air  power  does  not  apply:  any  ships  caught 
in  the  Black  Sea  could  be  kept  there  merely 
by  corking  up  the  Dardanelles  with  mines  or 
a  nuclear  submarine. 

The  fact  is  that  none  of  these  scenarios  is 
ever  likely  to  be  played  out,  because  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  is  not 
likely  (though,  of  course,  the  carrier  forces 
have  an  obvious  deterrent  purpose).  What  is 
more  likely  is  an  assortment  of  conflicts  in 
and  around  the  third  world,  and  nobody 
doubts  that  a  powerful  navy  can  give  good 
service  if  and  when  they  occurred. 


Mr.  Lehman  would  say  that  the  large  air- 
craft carrier  is  ideal  for  them  as  well;  and  15 
must  be  maintained  anyway  as  long  aa  the 
Russians  have  such  a  huge,  threatening 
navy,  whatever  the  strategy  for  fighting 
them  may  be.  Admiral  Turner  and  those 
who  think  as  he  does  would  argue  that, 
while  a  few  large  aircraft  carriers  might  be 
useful,  IS  over-egg  the  pudding;  a  larger 
number  of  smaller,  cheaper  ones,  operating 
short-take-off-vertical-landlng  (8TOVL)  air- 
craft such  as  the  British  Harrier,  would  be  a 
much  better  buy,  especially  for  crises  out- 
side European  waters. 

But  it  is  not  to  be.  Mr.  Lehman  has  got  his 
money  and  he  has  ordered  his  ships.  The  15- 
carrier,  600-ship  navy  is  virtually  assured, 
whatever  may  happen  to  American  defense 
budgets  in  the  next  few  years.  And  what- 
ever it  may  turn  out  to  cost  in  the  long  run, 
by  1986  the  prospect  of  such  a  navy  had  put 
a  spring  Into  the  steps  of  iU  officers  and 
men  that  had  t>een  absent  for  a  long  time. 

Thxt  Also  Sirve  Who  Mkrklt  Shoot  amd 
Scoot 

The  cost  of  building  the  latest  carriers  will 
be  about  $3.4  billion  each  in  1984  doUars.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  aircraft 
and  the  support  ships  that  are  needed  to 
bring  them  fuel,  food  and  ammunition  (al- 
though seven  of  the  carriers  are  to  be  nucle- 
ar-powered, their  aircraft  gulp  a  lot  of  fuel). 
Throw  in  the  cost  of  the  crews  and  some- 
thing well  over  $5  billion  each  is  involved. 
The  unknown  is  the  number  of  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers and  frigates  that  would  be  needed 
to  escort  the  carriers.  What  the  numbers 
would  be  would  ultimately  turn  on  the 
threat  they  were  facing. 

But  such  escorts  are  not  mere  appendages 
to  the  carriers,  for  they  add  to  the  power  of 
the  battle  groups  and  they  have  many  uses 
outside  those  groups.  Not  only  can  they 
convoy  merchant  ships  and  navy  replenish- 
ment groups,  but  in  their  own  right  they 
can  chase  submarines,  fight  other  surface 
ships  and  bombard  targets  ashore. 

The  workhorse  escorts  are  two  classes  of 
4,000-ton  frigates,  the  Knoxes  and  the 
Perrya.  The  former  are  mainly  anti-subma- 
rine ships:  the  latter  carry  the  medium- 
range  Standard  anti-aircraft  missile  and  are 
therefore  designated  FFG  (shorthand  for 
guided-mlssile  frigate).  The  hull  number  of 
the  first  one  was  7,  and  so  the  class  is 
luiown  as  fig-sevens.  Both  sorts  of  ships  can 
carry  and  operate  manned  anti-submarine 
helicopters. 

There  are  about  100  of  these  frigates  alto- 
gether. They  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  destroyers  of  the  second  world  war, 
whose  role  was  either  to  operate  with  the 
fleet  or  to  escort  convoys.  However,  they 
weigh  half  as  much  again  as  the  destroyers 
of  even  15  years  ago. 

The  basic  American  destroyer  today  is  the 
Spruance  class.  These  ships  are  some  564 
feet  long,  weigh  about  8,000  tons  and  are 
driven  by  four  gas-turbine  engines.  They 
have  two  five-inch  guns,  an  eight-tube 
ASROC  launcher  (an  anti-submarine  missile 
that  carries  a  homing  torpedo— or  a  nuclear 
depth  charge— about  10.000  yards  from  the 
ship  and  dumps  it  into  the  water  above  the 
submarine),  eight  sea-skimming  anti-ship 
Harpoon  missiles  designed  to  attack  surface 
ships  up  to  about  70  miles  away  and  one 
launcher  for  shortrange  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles (the  NATO  Sea  Sparrow).  Recently 
these  ships  have  had  Tomahawk  cruise  mis- 
siles installed,  with  which  they  can  threaten 
ships  several  hundred  miles  away  (provided 


they  have  an  accurate  position  for  them)  or 
land  targets  more  than  1,000  miles  away. 

This  Is  not  an  insignificant  armament,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  one  would  expect 
on  an  8,000-ton  ship.  The  Spruance*  are 
best  suited  for  anti-submarine  work.  They 
have  a  good  hull-mounted  sonar;  they  can 
operate  towed  hydrophone  arrays  for  de- 
tecting submarines;  and  all  have  large  flight 
decks  and  hangars  for  anti-submarine  hell- 
copters.  But  their  medium-power  air-search 
radar  and  short-range  anti-aircraft  missiles 
limit  their  usefulness  against  aircraft. 

'The  reason  for  the  lack  of  equipment  is 
money.  During  the  early  1970s  the  navy  was 
faced  with  the  choice  of  buying  a  few  heavi- 
ly armed  Spruancet  or  a  greater  number  of 
less  potent  ones;  it  took  the  extra  ships, 
hoping  to  put  in  more  weapons  later  on. 
They  have  now  got  the  Tomahawk  missiles. 
But  these  large  destroyers  still  lack  punch 
and  still  have  a  lot  of  empty  space. 

Belatedly  some  of  this  is  being  filled.  The 
class  is  beginning  to  get  the  Vulcan-Phalanx 
close-in  weapons  system  (CIWS),  based  on 
an  ultra-rapid-firing  Gatling-type  machine 
gun,  designed  to  shoot  down  sea-skimming 
missiles  such  as  the  Exocet.  Another  refine- 
ment that  owes  something  to  Britain's  Falk- 
lands  experience  is  armour.  American  de- 
stroyers were  for  years  called  "tin  cans"  be- 
cause  their  plating  was  so  thin  it  could  keep 
out  the  sea  but  not  much  else,  but  in  the 
Falklands  fighting  it  was  apparent  that 
even  a  small  amount  of  armour  would  help 
a  great  deal.  So  the  Spruancet  are  getting 
some  armour,  both  %-inch  aluminium  plate 
and  Kevlar  (the  plastic  material  out  of 
which  the  American  army  now  makes  its 
"steel"  helmets).  Dozens  of  tons  of  these 
materials  are  being  literally  glued  on  each 
ship,  at  a  cost  of  around  $500,000  per  ship, 
to  protect  vital  spaces  such  as  communica- 
tion and  computer  compartments.  And 
there  are  plans  for  yet  more  equipment  and 
weapons,  and  for  brealdng  the  class  into  two 
distinct  sub-classes,  one  specialising  in  air 
defence  and  one  in  hunting  submarines. 

THI  ATATOUAM'S  GIFT 

One  group  of  Spruancet  does  have  the 
firepower  and  advanced  electronics  that  one 
would  expect  to  find  on  such  a  big  new  ship: 
the  four  that  were  built  for  the  Shah  of 
Iran  in  the  mid-1970s.  As  usual,  the  Shah 
wanted  nothing  but  the  best;  his  destroyers 
were  to  have  the  guns  and  Harpoon  missiles 
of  the  standard  Spruancet,  but  also  a  twin 
missile  launcher  both  forward  and  aft  that 
could  fire  either  ASRCX;  or  the  medium- 
range  Standard  anti-aircraft  missile  (with  a 
system  that  can  handle  three  air  contacts  at 
once— Sea  Sparrow  can  manage  only  one),  a 
CIWS  on  each  side  and  the  advanced  STO- 
48  air-search  radar. 

These  powerful  ships  were  still  lielng  buUt 
when  the  Shah  was  overthrown  and  the 
American  hostages  seized.  Although  Ameri- 
can-Iranian relations  could  not  possibly 
have  been  worse,  Iran  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
its  agreements,  canceled  the  contract  for- 
mally and  paid  the  prescribed  termination 
costs  to  the  penny.  The  American  navy  com- 
pleted the  ships  and  took  them  over.  Al- 
though technically  the  Kidd  class,  these 
ships  have  become  universally  known  as  the 
"ayatollah"  class,  and  that  designation 
seems  certain  to  stick.  Whatever  the  name, 
many  officers  believe  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  new  AEOI8  cruisers  (see  later) 
these  four  destroyers  are  the  best  anti-air- 
craft ships  the  United  SUtes  has. 

niOM  LOHG  BKACH  TO  TICOHDIHOOA 

The  United  States  has  31  cruisers  in  active 
service;  nine  of  them  nuclear  powered.  They 


range  In  size  from  the  18,000-ton  Long 
Beach  to  some  8,000-ton  ones  that  are  30 
feet  shorter  than  the  5pruancei  and  which 
were  originally  called  destroyers  when  they 
were  built  in  the  1980s.  The  reason  the 
smaller  ones  now  qualify  as  cruisers  Is  that 
they  carry  the  Standard  missile,  and  most 
mount  the  SPS-48  air-search  radar  (or  a 
close  relative).  Thus,  while  they  have  about 
as  much  ability  to  attack  submarines  as  the 
Spruancet,  they  are  much  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  incoming  air  raids  and  mlssUes. 

The  cream  of  the  American  cruiser  fleet  Is 
the  celebrated  Ttconderoga  class  carrying 
the  Aegis  integrated  air-defence  system. 
There  are  now  four  of  these  ships  In  service, 
and  13  more  are  authorised;  the  navy  would 
like  80,  two  for  each  aircraft-carrier  battle 
group.  Built  on  the  Spruance  hull  and 
driven  by  the  same  gas-turbine  power  plant, 
the  TUsonderogiu  are  by  far  the  best  air-de- 
fence ships  In  the  navy— and,  almost  cer- 
tainly, in  any  navy. 

The  heart  of  Aegis  is  the  SPY-1  radar,  a 
phased-array  device  that  scans  its  beams 
electronically  from  its  four  fixed,  billboard- 
sized  antennas  built  into  the  ship's  super- 
structure. Equipped  with  the  latest  in  elec- 
tronic gadgetry  and  computers  to  enable  it 
to  "see  through"  clutter  and  Jamming  and 
track  dozens  of  targets  simultaneously,  this 
is  the  most  advanced  air-defence  radar 
system  afloat  today.  The  armament  of  the 
Ticonderogat  includes  two  five-inch  guns. 
Ebupoon,  Standard  missiles,  two  CIWs  and 
an  Asroc  launcher. 

Listening  to  naval  officers  who  have 
worked  with  Aegis  swear  tliat  it  Is  little 
short  of  miraculous,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  Its  early  days  the  Ticonderoga  was 
the  most  controversial  warship  in  recent 
history.  It  was  widely  criticised  for  costing 
too  much  (atiout  tl  billion  per  ship)  and 
performing  badly.  At  one  time  it  was  even 
suggested  that  these  ships  would  capsize  in 
heavy  seas  l}ecause  of  their  great  topside 
weight.  Operational  experience  has  laid 
that  fear  to  rest,  and  the  Aegis  system  has 
proved  its  worth  in  both  exercises  and  oper- 
ations off  Lebanon. 

The  navy  has  another  new  and  controver- 
sial Aegis  ship  on  the  stocks,  the  Arteigh 
Burke  (DDG-51)  class  destroyer,  designed  to 
replace  some  early  guided-mlssile  destroyers 
built  in  the  19608.  The  first  DDG-51  was 
laid  down  last  year,  and  the  navy  hopes  to 
get  28  more.  These  ships  will  be  smaller 
than  the  Ticonderogat.  but  will  have  essen- 
tially the  same  air-defense  equipment,  and— 
this  Is  where  controversy  bubbles— essential- 
ly the  same  price  tag. 

THl  BIO  STICK  IS  BACK 

The  arrival  of  the  new  destroyers  and 
cruisers  Is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  re- 
newed pride  that  pervades  all  levels  of  the 
American  navy  In  1M0.  but  the  rejuvenation 
of  older  ships  Is  part  of  it  as  well.  Although 
the  battleships  have  been  displaced  by  air- 
craft carriers  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  navy, 
their  huge  guns,  polished  brass  and  holy- 
stoned decks  have  a  swagger  that  flat- 
topped  ships  with  decks  askew  can  never 
have.  The  decision  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  bring  the  four  most  modem  bat- 
tleships back  Into  service— there  had  been 
none  in  commission  since  1969— was  wel- 
comed by  the  uniformed  navy,  if  not  by  all 
the  Washington  defence  otiservers  and  ana- 
lysU  whom  Mr.  Lehman  delights  In  dispar- 
aging as  "trendy  armchair  strategists". 

Battleships  sailors  have  always  considered 
themselves  to  be  the  chosen  of  the  fleet— 
and  they  are.  Once  the  word  wu  out  that 
the  "battle-wagons"  were  to  come  back,  lit- 


erally thousands  of  retired  navy  men  aslMd 
to  return  to  active  duty  to  serve  In  them— « 
few  were  accepted— and  there  were  several 
times  u  many  regular  volunteers  as  there 
were  places  to  fill.  The  pugnacious  pride  of 
the  battleships'  crews  both  In  themselves 
and  in  their  ships  Is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  fleet.  (One  of  the  biggest-selling 
items  in  the  ship's  store  on  board  U88  lova, 
which  takes  its  nickname  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  famous  saying.  Is  a  small  base- 
ball bat,  inscribed  "The  Big  Stick  is  Back".) 

But  the  fast  battleships  are  being  broug bt 
out  of  mothballs  (ATeto  Jertev  and  Iowa  are 
already  in  commission;  Miatouri  and  n^- 
contin  are  still  to  come)  not  to  improve 
morale,  but  for  their  power.  They  have  nine 
16-inch  guns  each;  these  monstrous  cannons 
can  throw  a  2,700-pound  shell  about  30 
miles.  And  guns  can  do  some  things  much 
better  than  either  missiles  or  aircraft 
bombs— particularly,  of  course,  In  coastal 
bombardment.  The  navy  does  not  have 
enough  gim-power.  Not  only  did  the  number 
of  barrels  In  the  fleet  fall  sharply  with  the 
coming  of  missiles,  but  the  heavy  ones  dis- 
appeared completely.  Except  for  the  battle- 
ships' 16-tnchers,  no  barrel  In  the  fleet  Is 
larger  than  five  Inches  In  diameter.  The  ma- 
rines have  lobbied  the  navy  for  years  to 
deploy  more  ships  with  big  guns  on  them. 

The  battleships'  heavy  armour  makes 
them  virtually  imitervlous  to  most  conven- 
tional weapons,  and  they  make  wonderful 
platforms  for  helicopters,  small-gun  systems 
and  missiles.  Both  Tomahawk  and  Harpoon 
missiles  have  been  Installed  on  the  Sew 
Jertey  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  four  CIWs  per 
ship.  However,  at  a  reactivation  cost  of 
about  $400m  each,  these  ships  are  not  ex- 
actly cheap.  But  the  navy  seems  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  the  remaining  two,  and  to 
keep  them  all  in  service  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  Is  contemplating  using  them  not 
only  to  operate  with  the  amphibious  forces, 
but  as  main  units  of  surface-action  battle 
groups. 

DOW*  tnn>n 

Walking  around  an  American  naval  base 
today,  one  sees  a  surprising  number  of  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  (DSM)  ribbons 
(America's  third  highest  decoration,  and  the 
highest  given  for  non-combat  achievement) 
adorning  the  blue-clad  chests  of  fairly 
Junior  officers.  These  chests  usually  carry 
the  gold  dolphins  of  qualified  submariners 
as  well,  and  the  citations  for  the  awards  are 
almost  invariably  classified.  Which  means 
they  were  given  for  gallantry,  excellence 
and  success  In  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  exciting  peacetime  tasks:  manoeuverlng 
against  an  enemy  submarine  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  nuclear  submarine  opened  an  entirely 
new  era  of  naval  operations.  Unlike  the  old 
dlesel  boats,  the  "nukes"  were  true  submer- 
sibles:  they  could  operate  submerged  for 
weeks  on  end,  and  at  high  speeds  if  re- 
quired. They  are  divided  Into  two  categories: 
the  attack  boaU  and  the  balllstlc-mlsslle 
submarines,  known  as  "boomers". 

The  navy  has  87  boomers.  Seven  are  the 
giant  (19,000  tons  submerged)  Ohio  class, 
which  has  24  missile  tubes;  the  rest  are 
8,800-ton  boaU  with  16  missile  tubes.  All  of 
the  big  ones  and  13  of  the  smaller  ones 
carry  the  eight-warhead  Trident-1  missile; 
the  other  18  carry  the  older  and  less  accu- 
rate Poseidon  missile  which  has  a  shorter 
range  but  10-14  warheads,  depending  on  the 
target  assignment. 

Eleven  older  submarines  have  been  taken 
out  of  missile  service  to  keep  the  United 
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states  from  exceeding  the  limits  established 
by  the  SALT  agreements;  eight  of  them 
have  been  put  out  of  commission:  the  other 
three  have  been  reassigned,  one  as  an  engi- 
neering school  ship  and  two  as  commando 
carriers.  The  boomers  operate  independent- 
ly at  aU  times,  moving  from  one  patrol  sta- 
tion to  another  at  slow  speed  to  avoid  detec- 
tion and  believing,  rightly,  that  they  have 
acocHnpIiahed  their  mission  of  deterrence  If 
nothing  hi4>pens. 

Most  of  the  DSBCs  are  won  by  men  in 
attack  submarines,  whose  job  it  is  to  make 
things  happen.  Their  most  important  busi- 
ness in  peacetime  Is  to  collect  intelligence 
on  the  Russicn  navy,  and  particularly  on  Its 
submarine  force.  The  main  technique  Is 
trailing.  An  American  submarine  waits  off 
one  of  the  submarine  ports  of  Russia's  Kola 
peninsula  imtU  its  quarry— it  may  be  either 
a  missile  submarine  or  an  attack  one- 
begins  a  patrol  and  then  attempts  to  stay  in 
contact  by  following  its  noise.  The  Russian 
sutxnarlner  will  go  through  his  bag  of  "de- 
lousing  tricks"  (such  as  reversing  course 
suddenly  or  speeding  up  unexpectedly  and 
then  stopping,  in  the  hope  that  his  tracker, 
if  there  is  one,  speeds  up  as  well  and  gives 
his  presence  away  by  making  enough  noise 
to  be  detected).  The  American  submarine 
will  try  to  hang  on  without  being  detected. 
Sometimes  It  works;  sometimes  not;  once  in 
a  while  a  terrifying  underwater  collision 
occtirs. 

Following  a  missile  submarine  throughout 
an  entire  patrol  of  several  weeks— it  has 
been  done— is  worth  a  medal  in  anybody's 
navy.  The  Russians  try  it  as  well,  but  seem 
to  be  less  successful.  Both  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  Royal  Navy  claim  that  they 
have  never  bad  any  of  their  missile  subma- 
rines trailed. 

American  submariners  lutve  the  advantage 
that  their  equipment  is  much  better  than 
the  Russians.  The  submarines  are  quieter 
and  their  sensors— the  main  sensor  is  a  huge 
listening  array  built  into  the  foward  part  of 
the  boat— are  more  sensitive.  The  competi- 
tion between  designers  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  cat-and-mouse  game  carried  out 
by  the  sailors. 

But  despite  enormous  investments  in  re- 
search, it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
cans always  to  stay  ahead.  All  the  obvious 
things  to  quieten  a  submarine  down  have  al- 
ready been  done.  For  example,  all  the  equip- 
ment is  shock  mounted,  aU  the  pipes  set  in 
rubber  holders  and  aU  machinery  is  special- 
ly designed  to  be  silent.  Further  improve- 
ments cost  increasingly  more  for  increasing- 
ly tiny  reductions  In  noise.  The  Russians, 
having  Initially  been  behind  in  the  competi- 
tion, are  beginning  to  catch  up.  The  Ameri- 
can navy  now  reckons  that  the  quietest  of 
the  Russian  submarines  are  as  quiet  as  the 
noisiest  30%  of  the  American  ones. 

The  best  of  the  attack  submarines  are  the 
Lo*  Angela  class,  known  as  the  "688s"  after 
the  hull  number  of  that  ship.  Some  33  of 
these  are  in  service  and  ten  more  are  under 
construction;  52  altogether  are  authorized. 
Weighing  some  7,000  tons  submerged  and 
driven  by  a  single  reactor,  they  can  make 
around  35  knots  running  below  the  surface. 

One  more  class,  the  SSN-21,  is  planned; 
they  should  start  to  arrive  around  1995.  It  Is 
poasible  that  there  could  be  one  more  class 
after  that  with  worthwhile  improvements  in 
both  noiae-suppression  and  sensors.  But  sub- 
marines significantly  quieter  than  the  sur- 
rounding oceans  in  which  they  swim  are  al- 
ready a  practical  possibility,  and  even  the 
SSN-21  Is  likely  to  have  some  form  of  sound 
"camouflage"  to  make  the  submarine  sound 
like  specific  sea  noises. 


The  navy's  goal  Is  100  attack  submarines. 
(All  of  them  would  be  nuclear  powered;  the 
American  navy  has  only  four  diesel  subma- 
rines left  and  hopes  never  to  build  another 
one.  although  It  is  periodically  pressed  by 
Congress  to  do  so.)  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  about  ten  over  those  planned  by 
President  Carter's  administration;  Mr  Leha- 
man  wanted  the  extra  ones  so  he  could 
assign  some  to  the  surface  battle  groups.  Of 
the  97  attack  submarines  now  in  service,  the 
navy  will  retire  some  old  ones  as  the  new 
688s  are  commissioned. 

In  a  run-up  to  a  war,  the  Atlantic  subma- 
rines would  cover  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
Russians'  exit  route  from  Kola  to  Iceland 
with  patrol  areas,  the  size  of  each  area 
being  determined  largely  by  how  far  away  it 
is  reckoned  that  the  American  submarine 
could  hear  an  approaching  enemy  one. 
Some  688s  would  probably  try  to  penetrate 
into  the  White  Sea  and  attack  Russian  mis- 
sile submarines,  which  could  launch  their 
missiles  from  there.  In  the  Pacific  the 
Americans  would  try  to  seal  off  the  exits 
from  Petropavlovak  and  Vladivostok  by 
plugging  up  the  breaks  in  the  Kurile  barrier 
and  the  exits  from  thr  Sea  of  Japan.  Be- 
cause of  the  differer  e  in  magnitude  of 
these  tasks,  60%  of  tne  attack  submarines 
are  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  fleet  and  40%  to 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lehman  has  made  a  significant 
change  in  the  roles  of  the  attack  subma- 
rines by  ordering  them  to  carry  cruise  mis- 
siles. There  was  some  resistance,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  the  attack  submarines 
could  not  perform  their  principal  mission  of 
hunting  and  killing  enemy  submarines  if 
they  had  to  stay  in  a  location  from  which 
the  cruise  missiles  could  hit  their  targets. 
This  is  not  precisely  so,  for  most  of  their 
normal  patrol  stations  are  breathtakingly 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union  anyway.  The  real 
problem  was  torpedoes;  the  submariners  did 
not  want  to  cut  down  the  number  they  car- 
ried by  having  to  give  house  room  to  the 
missiles.  In  the  end.  a  compromise  emerged. 
Most  of  the  688s  will  have  vertical  launch- 
ing tubes  for  the  cruise  missiles  built  into 
their  forward  ballast  tanks,  where  they  will 
not  displace  any  torpedoes. 

GlillHG  TOGETHZR 

The  600-ship  size  of  John  Lehman's  navy 
is  arrived  at  by  adding  submarines,  convoy- 
escort  ships,  the  lift  for  two  marine  assault 
forces  and  100  attack  submarines  plus  the 
ballistic  missile  ones  to  the  forces  for  the  19 
battle  groups  needed  to  support  the  navy's 
strategy  (chart  4  on  previous  page).  Four  of 
these  battle  groups  would  be  built  aroimd 
the  fast  battleships  and  IS  around  the  air- 
craft carriers. 

A  notional  aircraft-carrier  battle  group 
consists  of  one  carrier,  two  cruisers,  four  de- 
stroyers (or  fig-sevens)  and  four  frigates.  A 
surface-action  group  consists  of  one  battle- 
ship, two  cruisers,  four  destroyers  and  four 
frigates.  Either  group  would  be  deployed  in 
a  widely  dispersed  formation,  and  some- 
times two  battle  groups  would  be  put  to- 
gether. Although  not  tectinically  part  of  the 
battle  groups,  a  replenisiunent  group,  con- 
sisting of  an  oil  tanker  or  two  and  from  time 
to  time  ammunition  and  stores  ships  as  well, 
would  be  operating  somewhere  under  this 
vast  umbrella,  protected  by  around  four  es- 
corts of  its  own. 

Often  one  or  two  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines would  be  operating  with  the  battle 
groups  as  part  of  Is  anti-submarine  force. 
Because  the  submarines  must  be  free  to 
pursue  their  search  or  shadowing  operations 
as  quietly  as  possible  and  at  whatever  depth 


is  required,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  them.  In  fact,  communica- 
tions are  fairly  troublesome  In  the  large  for- 
mations of  surface  ships  themaelves.  Ordi- 
nary high-frequency  radios  will  work  In 
peacetime,  but  in  wartime  could  easily  be 
Intercepted  and  Jammed.  So  the  American 
navy  has  turned  to  ultra-high  frequencies 
(UHF)— which  travel  in  straight  lines  and 
are  therefore  restricted  to  line-of-sight  com- 
munications—and relays  these  signals  by 
satellite.  A  message  from  the  flagship  to  a 
distant  escort  ship  would  be  sent  up  to  a  sat- 
ellite and  back  down;  It  could  be  Jammed 
only  by  equipment  that  was  fairly  close  to  a 
line  from  the  flagship  to  the  satellite  or  be- 
tween the  satellite  and  the  receiving  ship. 
The  navy  has  set  up  its  own  satellite  net- 
work wholly  dedicated  to  tactical  communi- 
cations, and  most  ships  have  satellite  anten- 
na. 

Communicating  with  the  escort  subma- 
rines Is  harder.  The  surface  commander 
relays  his  messages,  by  satellite,  through  a 
shore  station  that  broadcasts  to  submarines 
at  pre-set  times.  For  the  times  when  it  is  es- 
sential to  contact  a  submarine  Immediately, 
the  navy  operates  an  extremely-low-fre- 
quency transmitter  that  can  send  its  radio 
waves  through  the  sea  water.  Such  low  fre- 
quencies can  transmit  messages  only  very 
slowly;  therefore  they  are  usually  used  as 
"bell-ringers",  to  tell  the  submarine  to  come 
to  periscope  depth,  put  up  its  antenna  and 
listen. 

Not  only  messages  are  sent  by  the  satellite 
relay,  but  also  streams  of  data  that  contain 
the  position,  course  and  speed  of  individual 
ships  and  aircraft  and  information  on  the 
"unknown"  or  "enemy"  contacts  they  may 
have.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to  "see" 
on  its  display  screens  the  picture  of  the  tac- 
tical situation  developed  by  other  ships  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  The  Ticonderoga, 
moored  to  a  pier  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  can 
display  the  same  picture  of  friendly  forces 
and  unknown  ships  and  aircraft  as  is  being 
seen  by  the  fleet  flagship  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

To  TRx  Shorks  op  Tripou 
Purists  in  the  marines  will  object  to  their 
service  being  included  in  a  survey  of  the 
navy.  They  will  say  that  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  oldest  and  proudest  of  the  American 
armed  forces,  is  a  separate  service.  They  are 
correct:  it  is  recognized  as  such  by  law,  and 
its  commandant  is  a  full  member  of  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  However,  its  main  mis- 
sion, amphibious  warfare,  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  navy. 

Today's  Marine  Corps  has  195,000  men 
and  women,  about  30,000  more  than  the 
British  army.  Its  main  combat  forces  are  or- 
ganized into  three  divisions  and  three  air 
wings,  two  of  each  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
and  one  to  the  Atlantic.  Although  marines 
often  fight  as  light  infantry  units,  these  di- 
visions possess  a  whole  range  of  equipment 
from  heavy  tanks  and  self-propelled  eight- 
inch  artillery  to  heavy  hauling  machinery 
and  water-purification  plants.  The  air  wings 
fly  many  of  the  same  aircraft  as  the  navy, 
plus  some  that  are  peculiar  to  the  marines. 
Unlike  the  army  and  air  force,  marine  divi- 
sions and  wings  are  not  expected  to  fight  as 
separate  units,  but  to  provide  building 
blocks  for  combined-arms  groups  called 
MAGTFs  (Marine  Air-Oround  Task  Forces). 
These  task  forces  would  be  organized  for 
specific  missions,  but  there  are  three  basic 
sizes  that  serve  as  starting  points.  The 
smallest  is  the  MAU  (Marine  Amphibious 


Unit)  which  Is  built  around  an  infantry  b»t- 
tallon  and  a  group  of  helleopteT*  (plus, 
maybe,  some  Harrlera).  The  next  step  up  Is 
a  MAB  (brl^de).  It  conslata  of  four  Infantry 
battalions:  an  air  group  of  around  60  flght- 
er-bomberv  M  traniport  and  reconnalaaance 
aircraft  and  100  helicopters;  and  a  support 
group  big  enough  to  keep  the  whole  forma- 
tion going  for  30  days.  Some  16.000  men 
strong.  It  Is  about  the  slse  of  an  army  divi- 
sion. 

The  biggest  task  force  is  the  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force  (MAF).  built  of  an  entire 
marine  division  (18,000  men),  including  nine 
Infantry  battalions,  an  air  wing  composed  of 
at  least  two  groups  and  a  support  group  to 
match.  Nominally  50,000  men  strong.  It 
would  probably  be  commanded  by  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. In  peacetime  one  MAU  Is  nor- 
nuJly  deployed  In  amphibious  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  another  In  the  western 
Pacific. 

Amphibious  assault  is  the  name  of  the 
marines'  game,  so  any  of  these  task  forces 
has  to  have  ships  It  can  get  out  of  quickly 
and  on  to  the  land  In  fighting  order.  The 
huge  (40.000-ton)  LHAs  are  the  capital  ships 
of  the  amphibious  forces.  Faintly  resem- 
bling the  straight-deck  aircraft  carriers  of 
the  second  world  war,  one  of  them  can  carry 
a  MAU's  helicopters  and  Harriers,  along 
with  some  landing  craft  in  its  well  deck.  To 
launch  these  boats,  the  ship  is  ballasted 
down,  the  stem  doors  opened  and  the  land- 
ing craft  "swim"  out.  One  of  these  ships 
plus  a  smaller  landing-craft  carrier,  a  land- 
ing ship  for  tanks  and  a  cargo  ship  can  lift 
the  MAU.  However,  the  navy  has  only  five 
LHAs  (plus  seven  smaller  helicopter  carriers 
that  cannot  handle  landing  craft).  Altogeth- 
er it  has  about  enough  amphibious  ships  to 
lift  one  MAF. 

The  goal  of  the  navy  and  the  marines— set 
by  the  Reagan  administration— Is  to  be  able 
to  lift  the  assault  elements  of  a  MAB  and  a 
MAF  simultaneously,  conceivably  to  two  dif- 
ferent trouble  spots.  More  amphibious  ships 
are  on  the  way,  and  on  present  plans 
enough  for  the  extra  MAB  should  be  avail- 
able about  1996.  The  star  of  these  plans  is  a 
new  class  of  ship  called  the  LHD.  Although 
they  have  a  different  designation  and  are 
slightly  larger,  these  ships  generally  resem- 
ble the  LHAs.  The  navy  hopes  to  build  five 
all  told,  both  to  Increase  iU  lift  and  to  re- 
place older  ships  that  are  to  be  retired. 

One  advantage  of  getting  the  new  flat- 
topped  landing  ships  is  that  the  marines  can 
use  them  to  operate  the  new  AV-8B  Harrl- 
er-2s  that  are  beginning  to  come  Into  serv- 
ice. The  marines  were  the  first  service  out- 
side Britain  to  buy  the  original  Harrier. 
These  remarkable  8TOVL  aircraft  are  well 
stilted  for  amphibious  missions,  as  they  can 
operate  from  short  metal  strips  or  bits  of 
roadway  once  the  marines  are  aahore.  How- 
ever, their  range— under  100  miles  with  any 
sort  of  bomb  load— is  too  short.  The  new 
Harriers  can  do  roughly  twice  that.  The  ma- 
rines plan  to  organize  eight  30-alrcraft  Bar- 
rier-3  squadrons  and  deploy  them  regularly 
on  LHAs  and  LHDs  with  their  MAUs,  start- 
ing In  1987. 

Although  senior  marine  officers  deny  that 
their  ambition  Is  to  operate  their  own  air- 
craft carriers— Indeed,  they  maintain  strong- 
ly that  during  an  assault  they  will  need  the 
support  of  navy  and  marine  aircraft  flying 
from  the  regular  aircraft  carriers— clearly 
with  the  Harrier-3  the  marines  can  provide 
a  lot  of  their  own  close  air  support.  Equally 
clearly  the  use  of  the  Harrier-2s  from  the 
LHAs  comes  pretty  close  to  Admiral  Turn- 
er's Ideas  of  using  small  aircraft  carriers  In 


place  of  large  ones.  It  Is  not  Impossible  that 
the  marines  may  be  pioneering  the  way  of 
the  future  for  naval  aviation. 

But  even  when  the  marines  eventually  get 
enough  amphibious  ships  to  lift  a  MAB  and 
a  MAF  simultaneoualy,  these  two  unlU 
would  account  for  only  about  half  their 
combat  strength.  What  do  the  rest  do?  The 
short  answer  la  to  fly  in  as  badc-up  forces. 

It  was  always  planned  that  an  assault 
would  open  the  door  and  that  reinforce- 
ments could  then  come  in  either  by  ordi- 
nary ships  or  by  air.  Bringing  the  men  by 
air  gets  them  there  In  just  a  few  hours.  But 
because  of  the  great  weight  and  size  of  their 
equipment  and  supplies,  flying  all  the  clob- 
ber for  a  force  of  any  slie  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. (The  biggest  airlift  the  United  States 
has  mounted  since  the  Berlin  blockade  was 
the  reinforcement  of  Israel  during  the  197S 
war:  In  about  three  weeks  virtually  all  the 
alrlifters  the  air  force  could  muster  man- 
aged to  carry  about  one  medium-sized  ship- 
load.) 

To  combine  the  advantages  of  both  fast 
airlift  (for  the  men)  and  heavy  seallft  (for 
the  equipment),  the  navy  and  marines  have 
put  enough  equipment  and  supplies  for  two 
MABs  on  board  two  squadrons  of  specially 
converted  cargo  ships,  one  in  the  Atlantic 
and  one  in  the  Pacific.  Each  squadron  has 
the  equipment  for  a  MAB  along  with 
enough  supplies.  Including  fuel  and  water, 
to  keep  It  going  for  30  days.  It  could  unload 
over  piers  In  a  matter  of  hours,  or  by  the 
lighters  that  they  carry  In  five  days. 

If  the  marines  knew  exactly  where  they 
would  be  deployed,  even  more  time  could  be 
saved  by  putting  their  equipment  ashore 
there  ahead  of  time.  There  Is  one  such 
place:  Norway.  The  reinforcement  of  north- 
em  Norway  against  a  possible  Russian  inva- 
sion is  one  of  the  great  problems  for  NATO, 
and  great  problems  often  call  for  marines. 
In  this  case  the  matter  has  been  assigned  to 
both  the  British  and  American  ones.  Be- 
cause the  Americans  have  so  far  to  come, 
they  are  now  positioning  a  MAB-worth  of 
supplies  and  equipment  In  central  Norway, 
near  Trondheim,  and  hope  to  have  the  Job 
completed  In  1989. 

Although  they  may  be  a  separate  service 
In  some  respects,  the  marines  are  part  of 
Mr.  Lehman's  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Lehman  has 
taken  his  responsibilities  as  secretary  of  the 
Marine  Corps  extremely  seriously,  and  the 
results  show.  The  marines  are  getting  new 
equipment  and  lots  of  It.  and  the  new  atti- 
tudes are  producing  better  people. 

During  the  "lean  years"  from  1979  to 
1980,  the  corps  had  trouble  getting  good  re- 
cruits and  had  at  least  iU  share  of  discipli- 
nary problems  with  the  men  it  did  get. 
These  problems  have  virtually  disappeared. 
The  marines  are  now  getting  plenty  of  top- 
flight men  and  women  both  to  sign  on  and 
to  stay  on  after  their  first  tour  of  duty.  An 
astonishing  97%  of  enlisted  marines  are  now 
high-school  graduates. 

The  equipment  picture  Is  equally  bright. 
The  marines  are  getting  a  whole  range  of 
new  equipment,  Including  a  new  rifle  (the 
M-16A2)  which  they  claim  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  new  landing  craft  and  a  new  light  ar- 
moured vehicle.  All  that  In  addition  to  the 
new  Harriers  and  the  new  amphibious  ships 
and  the  battleships  that  they  have  wanted 
for  years.  According  to  Colonel  Idartln  Len- 
zlnl,  a  planner  at  the  marines'  Washington 
headquarters,  "over  the  past  five  years  the 
Marine  Corps  has  undergone  a  moderniza- 
tion unprecedented  In  IU  history." 

Yet  more  goodies  are  In  the  pipeline,  one 
of  which  could  have  an  Immense  Imjyact  on 


the  marines'  operations.  It  Is  an  88-foot  air- 
cushion  landing  craft,  awkwardly  called  the 
LCAC— a  hovercraft  In  other  words.  It  can 
carry  up  to  76  tons  of  cargo  out  of  a  well- 
deck  to  the  beach,  up  on  to  the  beach  and 
beyond.  But  unlike  conventional  landing 
craft,  which  are  too  slow  to  operate  effec- 
tively far  from  their  parent  ships,  the 
LCAC:s  can  boll  along  at  40  knoU  for  some 
300  miles.  And  because  they  can  whiz  over 
shallow-gradient  beaches  that  would  strand 
old-style  landing  boats  miles  away  from  the 
shore  where  they  are  supposed  to  deliver 
the  troops,  the  LCACs  will  add  hugely  to 
the  areas  of  the  world  where  the  marines 
can  operate.  The  first  group  of  six  LCACs 
enters  service  this  year.  If  they  work  as  well 
as  hoped,  by  the  1990s  the  marines  will  be 
able  to  land  large  forces  at  high  speed  from 
ships  remaining  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
beach. 

The  marines  contend,  convincingly,  that 
they  make  a  unique  contribution  to  deter- 
rence and  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
navy's  mission:  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "striking  fleet"  that  cannot  land  troops 
ashore.  The  navy  and  the  secretary  they 
share  seem  to  agree:  right  now  the  navy- 
marine  corps  partnership  looks  stronger 
than  ever.  But  It  will  be  tested  when  the 
budget  cuts  begin  to  bite. 

WHXM  TRX  WaVI  BRkAKS 

The  navy,  as  well  as  the  marine  corps,  Is 
riding  the  crest  of  a  wave.  It  has  received 
big  budget  increases  over  the  five  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  question  Is 
what  happens  If  the  flood  of  money  dries 
up.  Mr.  Lehman  and  his  admirals  and  gener- 
als argue  that  the  big  cash  Injections  In 
1981-85  were  necessary  to  counter  the  dan- 
gerous nmdown  during  the  years  of  the 
Carter  administration  but,  now  that  the 
600-shlp  navy  is  in  the  bag,  modest  annual 
rises  of  3%  in  real  terms  will  do  the  Job  from 
here  on  In.  However,  the  navy's  planning, 
even  with  3%  Increases,  is  baaed  on  the 
premise  that  it  can  continue  to  cut  procure- 
ment cosu.  It  may  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Lehman  and 
his  canny  assistant  secretary  for  research, 
engineering  and  systems,  Mr  Melvyn  Pais- 
ley, have  driven  procurement  prices  down 
substantially  since  taking  office,  by  requir- 
ing more  contracts  to  be  awarded  competi- 
tively and  for  fixed  amounU  (In  place  of  the 
"cost-plus"  sort),  my  making  more  use  of 
multi-year  procurement  and  by  refusing  to 
provide  tooling  at  government  expense.  But 
all  the  easy  Improvements  have  been  made. 
There  Is  certainly  more  cost-cutting  to  be 
done,  but  over  the  next  five  years  the  navy 
is  not  likely  to  achieve  as  much  as  It  has 
over  the  past  five. 

Some  observers  also  believe  the  navy  will 
not  be  able  to  man  IU  600-ship- 16-carrier 
navy.  The  new  ships  operate  with  fewer 
people  than  the  old  ones,  and  some  of  the 
new  aircraft  are  easier  to  malnUin.  Howev- 
er, the  navy  has  already  taken  credit  for 
these  factors  in  IU  future  plans,  and  stlU 
needs  iU  annual  3%  Increases  to  make  ends 
meet. 

And,  in  one  of  the  Ironies  of  histories.  Mr 
Lehman,  who  has  become  known  as  the  man 
who  built  a  new  navy.  Is  actually  presiding 
over  an  increasingly  old  one.  New  ships  are 
coming,  true,  but  his  expansion  programme 
owes  more  to  putting  off  the  retirement  of 
old  ships  than  to  the  new  ones  he  has  man- 
aged to  get  authorized.  Some  550  ships  are 
now  In  service,  virtually  all  authorised 
during  previous  administrations.  And  many 
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of  them  that  would  have  looked  like  golden 
visions  to  sailors  sweating  over  the  trouble- 
some rustbuckets  of  the  1960s  and  early 
1970a  are  already  more  than  halfway 
through  their  normal  service  lives.  The  av- 
erage age  of  the  fleet  will  increase  even  if 
the  navy  gets  its  3%. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  annual  increases  of 
even  3%  are  unlikely  to  continue,  so  some- 
thing will  have  to  give.  The  600-ship-lS-car- 
rier  building  plan  is  now  far  enough  along 
to  be  virtually  untouchable,  but  managing 
this  aging  fleet  when  defence  spending 
slows  down  will  be  much  more  trying  for  the 
next  administration  than  building  it  was  for 
the  present  one.  And  operating  it  will  not  be 
nearly  the  thrill  for  the  sailors  that  it  has 
been  to  watch  it  grow.  The  measure  of  the 
United  States  Navy  of  the  1980s  will  not  be 
how  it  rode  to  the  crest  during  the  first  part 
of  the  decade,  but  how  it  weathers  the 
trough  that  seems  certain  to  come  towards 
the  end  of  it. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OPPICER    (Mr. 
Pr£SSI£R).  Morning  business  is  closed. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  PISCAL  YEAR  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987, 1988,  and  1989. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  attempting  over  the  past  week  to 
10  days,  I  think  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  put  together  a  responsible 
budget  package  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines—we missed  the  April  15  dead- 
line—but as  quickly  as  possible  adopt  a 
Senate  budget  resolution  so  that  we 
could  move  the  budget  process  for- 
ward. And  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  budget  chair- 
man, Senator  Domznici,  and  Senator 
Chilss,  the  ranlcing  Democrat  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  have  been  saying  for  a  number  of 
days  now  that  we  are  being  set  up  by 
the  House  Democrats  and  that  the 
press,  of  course,  would  play  that  down. 
But  I  now  have  in  my  hand  the  Demo- 
cratic House  budget— no  tax  increase, 
no  tax  increase— $5.8  billion,  the  same 
as  the  President's  number. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  smok- 
ing gun.  I  am  pleased  that  we  received 
it  this  morning  before  we  took  any 
premature  action  trjring  to  act  respon- 
sibly on  a  budget,  because  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  but  poli- 
tics being  played  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol.  We  have  had  an  Inkling 
right  along  this  is  what  was  coming. 
The  Senate  Republicans  and  some 
Senate  Democrats  would  pass  a  budget 
with  a  revenue  increase  and  we  would 
be  attacked  by  the  House  Democrats 


for  raising  taxes.  And  I  think  now  we 
understand  that  was  the  plan. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  stop  negotiating  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  responsible  solution  to  the 
budget  process.  And  as  anybody  might 
guess,  knowing  the  makeup  of  the 
House,  why  should  they  raise  reve- 
nues? Just  take  it  out  of  defense  with 
the  budget  authority  of  defense  of 
$282  billion  and  outlays  of  $273.5  bil- 
lion, which  really  guts  that  part  of  the 
budget. 

Again,  it  would  not  take  any  genius 
to  miderstand  what  the  liberals  in  the 
House,  the  Democratic  leadership,  had 
in  mind  at  the  outset. 
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Let  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  walk  the  plank. 
Then  they  would  come  forth  with  a 
budget  that  would  show  the  American 
people  that,  they  do  not  want  to  raise 
revenues.  The  President  is  right. 

On  domestic  savings,  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  this 
buck,  since  we  have  only  had  this  doc- 
ument a  few  moments.  But,  again,  as 
you  might  guess,  on  the  House  side  do- 
mestic savings  are  never  a  matter  of 
great  priority.  It  is  around  $15  billion, 
though  we  are  not  certain  how  much 
of  that  is  real  and  how  much  is  smoke. 
They  appear  to  be  mostly  user  fees, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  enacted.  So 
there  is  no  real  reduction  in  any  do- 
mestic programs.  Again,  that  is  not  un- 
precedented on  the  House  side. 

So  by  every  measure,  it  is  pretty  ob- 
vious to  the  leader  in  the  Senate  that 
we  have  a  problem.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  that  if  we  want  to  play  politics, 
we  need  to  make  a  Judgment  whether 
we  should  play  the  same  game  being 
played  by  the  leaderstiip  Democrats  in 
the  House. 

This  is  a  rather  extensive  document. 
If  this  is  not  their  budget,  then  I  hope 
they  would  deny  it  and  let  us  see  the 
real  budget.  They  are  going  to  say 
they  have  10  or  12  budgets  floating 
around.  I  do  not  care  how  many  are 
floating  around.  This  is  the  one  we  be- 
lieved would  show  up.  and  it  has.  I 
cannot  say  where  It  came  from.  It  Just 
came  into  my  hands. 

I  believe  we  have  some  work  to  do 
today  on  the  Senate  side.  I  believe  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
on  the  revenue  side.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  understand  that  we  have  been 
had.  This  Senator  does  not  intend  to 
be  a  part  of  it. 

We  met  in  good  faith  with  the 
Democratic  leadership.  Members  of 
both  parties  in  the  Senate.  I  guess  If 
the  bottom  line  is  we  do  not  really 
want  a  budget,  or  if  they  have  the 
votes  in  the  House  to  gut  defense  as 
they  proposed  to  do  in  the  budget,  at 
least  the  one  that  is  now  available, 
then  I  think  we  need  to  take  another 


look  where  the  Senate  will  end  up 
sometime  today. 

I  am  going  to  turn  over  this  docu- 
ment to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  ask  his 
staff  to  analyze  it  to  see  what  the  sav- 
ings are  and  to  verify  the  numbers. 

It  sajrs  here,  subtotal  changes  from 
baseline,  5.8  revenues  in  1987;  5.9  In 
1988;  and  6.9  in  1989.  That  adds  up  to 
18.6  as  a  nimiber  that  we  should  try  to 
achieve. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  I  talked  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Donald  Regan,  in  Indo- 
nesia last  night— early  this  morning— 
for  him.  And  I  indicated  that  we  had 
been  working,  in  a  bipartisan  way.  to 
come  together  on  some  responsible 
numbers  on  revenues,  defense,  and  ad- 
ditional nondefense  spending  reduc- 
tions. 

I  met  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Domxhici.  a  number  of 
times.  I  met  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Senator 
QuATLE,  who  had  written  me  a  letter 
earlier  saying  that  about  25  Senators 
were  opposed  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  proposal,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  revenues  and  defense. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  still  have  time 
to  put  something  together.  But  I  think 
now  we  need  a  response  from  the 
highest  levels  in  the  House  Democrat- 
ic leadership.  Is  this  the  Democratic 
budget,  the  House  budget?  Is  this 
what  they  plan  to  report  out  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  finished  work  on  the 
budget  resolution  if  we  did  it  today,  if 
we  did  it  tomorrow,  or  Monday,  to 
Tuesday  of  next  week?  I  think  these 
questions  need  to  be  answered  before 
we  can  conclude  oiu-  action. 

I  hope  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  will  indicate  their  dis- 
tress at  this  kind  of  gimmickry,  poli- 
tics at  its  worst,  and  budgeting  at  its 
worst. 

Again.  I  say  that  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  ask  the  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
anything  with  more  revenues  at  this 
point.  It  -  ms  to  me  that  the  House 
Democrats  have  shown  their  hand. 
They  have  gotten  the  message.  They 
know  that  the  polls  indicate  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  additional  rev- 
enue increases.  So  they  reflect  that  in 
their  budget.  They  take  it  all  out  of 
defense,  and  they  do  less  on  nonde- 
fense domestic  spending  restraint,  as 
the  chairman  already  pointed  out 
from  a  quick  survey,  that  most  of 
those  are  user  fees.  So  probably  there 
are  not  any  real  cuts  at  all.  There  is 
not  much  precedent  for  real  spending 
cuts  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  have  any  copies.  I  delivered 
the  only  copy  I  had  to  the  chairman.  I 
hope  that  perhaps  we  can  meet  with 
Senator  Chiles  and  others,  go  back, 
take  another  look,  and  redraft  our 
substitute.  The  one  I  proposed  we  no 
longer  even  talk  about. 


I  talked  with  Don  Regan  about  It 
last  evening  because  we  were  talking 
about  increases  on  the  revenue  side 
matched  by  increases  in  defense,  and 
matched  by  additional  spending  re- 
straint. But  it  would  seem  to  me  now 
that  all  bets  are  off. 
Mr.     DOBCENICI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  resolution? 
The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  4  hours 
and  22  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  4  hours  and  38  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Is  the  budget  resolution  the 

pending  business?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 
B4r.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  have  in  my  hands  the  document 
that  our  distinguished  leader  referred 
to.  I  have  never  seen  it  and  he  has  not 
seen  it  untU  a  short  time  ago.  I  will 
now,  as  he  has  suggested,  obviously 
review  it  in  its  entirety  and  attempt  to 
report  back  to  him  and  the  Senate  on 
what  it  is  all  about. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  un- 
derstand what  the  House  intends  to 
do.  They  indicate  to  us  at  the  last 
leadership  meeting  that  they  were 
ready  to  act  within  72  hours  after  we 
acted.  We  are  doing  our  best.  We  have 
different  rules  than  they  have.  It 
takes  use  a  while  to  get  through.  We 
have  SO  hours.  We  have  to  permit  ev- 
erybody to  speak  their  piece  and 
defend  amendments.  We  do  not  have 
any  Rules  Committee.  We  cannot 
review  the  budget  in  42  hours,  2  days 
and  a  half.  It  takes  us  8,  0,  or  10  days 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  time  now  where 
clearly  it  seems  like  we  are  going  to 
fish  or  cut  bait.  We  have  a  total  of  8 
hours  for  both  sides. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  the 
time  to  continue  running  so  that  we 
will  all  know  that  we  are  getting  close 
to  that  hour  when  we  have  to  decide 
whether  we  will  have  a  budget  or  not, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  real,  realistic, 
something  we  can  do,  and  have  some- 
thing we  can  expect  not  only  for  the 
next  6  months  but  for  the  next  3  or  4 
years  to  accomplish  significant  policy 
goals  that  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  wants,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
to  get  the  deficit  down  to  the  manda- 
tory target  stated  by  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  In  a  reasonable  manner  and  a 
manner  that  we  really  expect  will 
occur. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  analyze 
this  document  other  than  on  the  de- 
fense number.  In  that  regard,  I  can 
only  see  the  bulk  numbers.  That 
number  Is  an  impoMibilllty.  I  think 
they  know  that  There  is  no  way  that 
responsible  people  ultimately  are 
going  to  vote  when  it  comes  to  paying 
for  defense,  and  they  are  not  going  to 


vote  these  kinds  of  low  nimibers  when 
it  comes  to  deciding  what  that  kind  of 
reduction  means  out  there  in  the  field 
in  terms  of  troop  strength  reductions, 
in  terms  of  canceling  in  midstream 
scores  of  programs  that  we  have 
worked  years  and  years  to  get  started, 
commitments  we  have  aroimd  the 
world,  and  a  very  good  new  operation 
and  maintenance  program  that  makes 
us  proud  again  of  our  defense.  Clearly, 
these  kinds  of  numbers  are  Just  incred- 
ible. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  \»  correct 
when  he  talks  about  realism  and  real- 
istic budgets,  and  whether  that  is 
what  we  have  in  mind  or  not.  Knowing 
nothing  about  the  rest,  but  Just  speak- 
ing to  that  number,  we  ought  to  know 
that  right  now,  the  year  we  are  living 
in  as  far  as  defense,  we  have  told  the 
American  people  so  much  about  de- 
fense they  think  defense  went  up  this 
year.  Defense  went  down. 

If  you  ask  out  there.  "How  much  do 
you  think  defense  went  up  this  year?" 
and  give  them  a  multiple  choice,  S  per- 
cent, 10  percent  or  16  percent,  or  none 
of  the  above,  95  percent  would  pick 
one  of  the  three.  The  way  we  promote 
this  defense  buildup  probably  most  of 
the  people  would  pick  the  highest 
number.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  down  7 
percent  this  year,  after  sequester  and 
after  i4>propriations.  Does  anybody 
think  we  can  take  another  real  6  per- 
cent cut  on  top  of  that  and  literally 
throw  away  the  improvements  we 
have  made  in  the  last  6  years  in  de- 
fense? 

I  assure  you,  looking  at  the  nimibers 
and  history,  through  good  fortune  this 
was  the  decade  to  bring  back  the  de- 
fense establishment  for  the  United 
States. 

Actually,  In  one  of  the  periods  in  the 
1970's,  defense  went  down  7  percent. 
There  was  no  indication  that  that  was 
the  right  thing  for  the  United  States 
to  do.  Everybody  knows  it.  Now  we 
have  started  to  build  it  back  up. 

If  this  document  is  the  proposal  for 
the  budget,  it  is  an  automatic  retreat 
back  to  where  we  were. 

Having  said  that,  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  desires 
to  speak,  I  will  yield  him  time  from 
the  resolution  on  our  time.  I  ask  him 
to  do  me  a  personal  favor  when  he 
completes  speaking,  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call  while  I  proceed  to  analyse 
the  document,  asking  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  both  sides. 
I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  his  remarks 
concerning  the  reaction  about  the 
House  budget  that  had  been  proposed 
to  the  levels  that  have  been  cited,  par- 
ticularly for  defense  spending,  282  in 
authorisation  and  272  in  outlays.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  more  irresponsible 
acts  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate. 


I  hope  that  we  can  get  an  answer 
from  the  House  leadership,  but  I  also 
hope  that  defense-minded  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  speak 
and  address  this  budget. 

I  have  been  impressed  over  the  last 
few  years  how  a  number  of  people 
have  been  trying  to  get  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  havbig  a  sound  national  secu- 
rity. This  type  of  approach  will  cer- 
tainly put  that  kind  of  effort  in  the 
drawer  rather  than  bringing  it  out 
into  the  open. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  that  any- 
body who  has  looked  at  the  armed 
services  or  national  security  does  not 
know  what  a  phony  budget  this  Is. 
This  is  playing  politics  at  its  absolute 
worst. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  getting  a  little 
bit  tired  of  playing  politics  with  the 
defense  budget. 

Certainly,  there  are  some  savings 
that  can  be  made.  We  are  working  on 
defense  procurement.  We  have  a  reor- 
ganization bill.  Certainly,  there  are 
some  efficiencies  that  can  be  achieved. 
But  Just  to  come  out  where  It  obvious- 
ly looks  like  pure  politics,  to  say  that 
you  are  going  to  come  out  with  this 
kind  of  a  budget  for  defense,  says  one 
of  two  things:  Either  the  leadership  in 
the  other  body  is  being  terribly  irre- 
sponsible, or.  two.  that  they  really  be- 
lieve In  this  antidefense  budget. 

If  they  believe  in  this  antidefense 
budget,  then  we  certainly  have  to  ex- 
plain very  clearly  to  the  American 
people  who  Is  interested  in  national 
security. 

I  would  Imagine  before  the  day  Is 
out  many  of  the  meUa  will  begin  to 
ask  some  of  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  if  they  have  thought 
about  this  budget.  I  would  say  any- 
body who  knows  about  this  budget 
would  say  this  budget  Is  totally  unreal- 
istic. It  is  either,  as  I  say,  a  cheap  po- 
litical shot  or  it  Is  where  their  true 
feeling  is,  that  you  can  radically 
reduce  national  defense  without  any 
kind  of  risk  to  national  security. 

I  would  Imagine  that  there  are  those 
who  will  be  smiling  upon  the  House 
budget  resolution  which  has  been 
talked  about  here  this  morning.  It  is 
Just  simply  ridiculous.  We  cannot  go 
on  with  any  programs  at  all.  We 
cannot  go  on  with  the  modernization 
programs,  with  the  defense  programs, 
the  voluntary  services  pay,  compensa- 
tion, housing,  this  type  of  thing. 

We  have  commitments  around  the 
world  that  we  have  to  keep.  Those 
commitments,  unless  the  Congress 
wants  to  get  out  of  those  commit- 
ments, must  certainly  be  kept. 

So  I  think  this  is  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility. I  Join  with  my  chairman 
and  majority  leader  in  strongly  de- 
nouncing this  as  either  a  cheap  politi- 
cal gimmick  or  real  feeling  of  where 
their  true  colors  are,  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  where  I  think  the  senti- 
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ment  of  this  Congress  is  and  certainly 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people. 

Certainly,  they  believe  in  savings, 
but  to  put  defense  in  jeopardy,  our 
freedoms  in  Jeopardy,  as  this  budget 
would  do,  I  think  is  totally  nonsensi- 
cal. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUATLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Obviously,  now  we  are 
going  to  hear  cries  of  anguish  from 
House  Democrats,  saying  that  this 
must  be  a  mistalce.  But  it  is  their 
budget. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for 
sending  me  a  letter  some  weeks  ago  to 
alert  us  that  there  were  certain  things 
lurking  around  that  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of. 

I  still  believe  that  we  want  to  get  a 
budget  today  if  we  can.  But,  we  have 
to  change  the  mix. 

It  is  hard  enough.  I  do  not  think  any 
budget  could  pass  right  now.  I  think 
anybody  who  would  now  vote  for  the 
pending  budget  resolution  in  the  face 
of  the  House  document  would  be  walk- 
ing into  a  bear  trap.  I  do  not  think  too 
many  people  around  here  are  noted 
for  that,  at  least  not  intentionally. 

I  reaUy  believe  that  after  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Sena- 
tor DoMKNici,  has  analyzed  this,  and 
the  ranking  member.  Senator  Chiles. 
who  must  be  as  distressed  as  we  are.  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
retreat  now  from  the  high  revenue  po- 
sition that  they  hold  and  perhaps  we 
can  all  agree  that  we  do  not  need  a 
revenue  increase. 

We  can  do  more  on  the  spending 
side,  and  I  think  we  can  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  want  to  get  a  budget,  but  I  am  not 
about  to  walk  into  the  trap  set  by  the 
House  Democrats.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  should,  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  the  budget. 

We  now  know  why  the  Democrats 
did  not  want  to  do  this  in  tandem. 
They  wanted  to  wait,  to  let  us  pass  a 
budget  with  more  taxes,  a  fair  defense 
number,  and  then  they  would  come  in 
with  a  very  low  defense  number  and  a 
very  low  tax  number.  They  do  that  by 
taking  it  all  out  of  defense.  They  do 
not  cut  spending.  They  increase  taxes, 
even  user  fees,  to  get  their  spending 
cuts. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  really  do 
not  worry  about  revenue  numbers,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  majority.  I  think 
those  who  do  not  worry  about  the  rev- 
enue number,  should  understand  that 
we  agreed  to  regroup.  And  hopefully, 
we  can  do  that  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  gather  it  appears 
the  House  budget  calls  for  rather  large 
cuts  in  defense  spending  with  no 
taxes,  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  way  we  imderstand  it. 
It  is  not  only  large  cuts  but  radical 
cuts.  They  are  down  to  282,  and  the 
authority  is  $42  billion  off  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

I  think  that  is  absurd  and  irresponsi- 
ble. If  they  are  serious  about  it,  they 
really  have  a  revelation  coming  from 
the  American  people  as  to  where  they 
stand  on  defense,  because  I  have 
heard,  over  the  last  few  months  par- 
ticularly, a  number  of  people  saying 
that  the  other  party  wants  to  be  on 
the  side  of  being  for  strong  national 
security.  Anybody  who  knows  this 
issue  knows  you  cannot  have  that  with 
this  kind  of  budget. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  yield  me  a  few 
minutes  to  make  some  comments  with 
regard  to  our  own  budget,  or  was  he 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  have  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  think  the 
time  is  controlled  so,  as  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  would  like. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilbs]  for  their  di- 
rection in  this  budget  and  budget 
debate.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  essential,  as 
indicated  by  the  majority  leader,  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  pass  out  a  budget  of 
its  doing.  Nobody  is  going  to  sit  here 
and  be  fooled  by  a  political  attempt 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
achieve  what  cannot  be  achieved. 

I  might  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  as  to  what  defense  fig- 
ures are  vis-a-vis  our  budget.  Believe 
me,  defense  is  well  taken  care  of,  even 
in  the  Domenici  budget  it  is  well  taken 
care  of.  I  shall  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

I  think  whatever  it  is  that  we  do  in 
terms  of  a  budget  and  in  terms  of 
achieving  a  balance  in  that  budget, 
whatever  we  do  we  either  have  to  pay 
for  or  we  have  to  achieve  it  by  virtue 
of  cuts  in  other  portions  of  the  budget. 

To  come  along  and  say  you  can  just 
go  ahead  and  cut  defense  is  not  going 
to  work.  It  will  not  supply  the  funds 
and  it  might  very  well  leave  defense 
debilitated.  All  along,  throughout  this 
entire  budget  debate,  anybody  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
understood  that,  y^,  there  had  to  be 
some  cut  in  defense,  there  had  to  be 
cutting  of  the  entitlements  in  the 
budgetary  process,  there  had  to  be 
some  revenue  raising.  All  of  these 
things  had  to  take  place  if,  indeed,  we 
were  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  In- 
dividual Senators  might  have  their  dis- 
agreements with  what  Is  slowly  being 
fashioned  here,  on  the  floor  of  the 


U.8.  Senate,  but  it  is  a  good-faith 
effort  to  incorporate  the  views  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  that  doc- 
imient. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMKinci]  has  spent  hours  with  this 
Senator  discussing  the  subjects  of  edu- 
cation, of  health,  of  science,  of  the  re- 
tarded, of  the  disabled.  Those  are  the 
elements  of  the  population  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  talking  about  welfare 
programs,  I  am  not  talking  about  give- 
aways. 

You  caimot  have  good  education  on 
the  cheap  and  nobody  is  going  to  pre- 
tend that  you  can.  It  does  not  do  us 
any  good  to  have  all  the  missiles  in  the 
world  if  nolM>dy  has  the  brains  to  use 
them.  And  indeed,  at  the  present  time, 
under  present  budgets,  education  has 
been  severely  short  changed. 

I  come  from  my  committee  hearing 
room  where  every  form  of  disability 
and  of  affliction,  both  of  mind  and  of 
body,  is  paraded  before  me  day  after 
day.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do?  Are  we 
to  refuse  to  aclcnowledge  opportunities 
to  alleviate  suffering  in  this  Nation?  Is 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do? 

For  example,  in  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  administration.  48  clinical  trials 
are  going  to  be  abandoned.  The  cllQi- 
cal  trial  is  not  something  at  the  outset 
of  the  research  process;  it  is  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  when  you  are 
about  to  make  a  breakthrough.  Forty- 
eight  of  them  are  going  to  be  aban- 
doned. What  kind  of  budgetary  proc- 
ess is  that,  never  mind  the  human 
process? 

The  economic  cost  of  disease  and  of 
disability  in  this  country  is  enormous. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  we  spend 
$2,000  per  person  in  the  way  of  health 
care  and  in  this  budget  there  is  $25  for 
research?  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
we  can  ever  balance  our  budget  when 
it  costs  $2,000  per  person  in  this 
Nation  for  health  care  as  against  $25 
for  the  research  budget? 

I  speak  not  only  in  human  terms  of 
doing  the  right  thing,  but  in  fiscal 
terms.  So,  yes,  these  matters  were 
imder  discussion  with  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranldng  member  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  budget  ought  to 
be  reshaped  in  some  way  to  be  sure 
that  the  budgets  of  this  Nation  are  at 
a  level  where  we  can  do  what  is  neces- 
sary both  in  health  terms  and  in  fiscal 
terms. 

The  initiative  within  this  budget  for 
the  retarded  children  of  America,  as 
my  colleagues  know.  Public  Law  94- 
142,  which  is  the  Education  For  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  is  up  for 
reauthorization.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  two  of  our  colleagues  had 
a  huge  hand  in  developing  that  law- 
Senator  Bob  Stafford,  of  Vermont; 
Senator  Pattl  Simon,  of  Illinois.  It  has 
been  10  years  since  that  law  went  on 
the  books  and  because  it  went  on  the 


books,  retarded  persons  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  share  In  the  main- 
stream of  life  In  this  Nation.  Because 
of  that  law,  the  state  of  the  art  as  to 
how  one  comes  at  their  problems  to- 
tally changed. 

We  now  know  the  education  process 
is  best  started  at  birth.  The  law  as  it 
was  written  10  years  ago  said  from  age 
3  to  21.  Then  it  left  a  huge  loophole  of 
State  discretion  from  ages  3  to  5  and 
did  not  provide  at  all  from  birth  to  3 
years  of  age.  That  reauthorization  is 
going  to  be  passed  shortly  and  in 
effect.  It  will  close  that  loophole  and 
bring  the  age  back  to  birth.  It  will  now 
mean  that  the  retarded  children  of 
this  Nation  will  have  an  education 
from  birth  but,  more  importantly, 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  at  living 
a  life  in  the  mainstream  of  America 
once  they  get  through  the  educational 
process— something  that  has  never 
been  achieved  before  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  that  is  not  going  to  cost 
some  money;  it  is  going  to  cost  some 
money.  But  the  few  dollars  spent  in 
that  educational  process  is  cheap  as 
compared  to  the  institutionalization  of 
those  children  or,  to  put  it  in  its  crud- 
est terms,  the  warehousing  of  those 
children  as  they  get  older. 

This  is  another  matter  that  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  preparation  of 
this  budget.  The  Andrews  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  our 
yoimg  people  has  already  passed.  The 
Senate  has  spoken  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  putting  more  money  into  edu- 
cation. 

The  reason  I  raise  these  points  is 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  others 
have  not  been  out  here  wllly-nllly 
taldng  political  approaches  to  what- 
ever might  be  presented  in  the  press 
or  from  across  the  Capitol.  Rather  we 
have  spent  now  close  to  40  hours  on 
this  trying  to  fashion  a  budget  that  is 
In  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  To  say  that  excellence  in  any 
of  these  things,  whether  it  is  science 
or  health  or  education,  whether  it  is 
the  retarded,  whether  it  1b  the  dis- 
abled, whatever,  can  be  achieved  by 
words— that  is  politics  and  that  is  a 
very  cruel  politics  and  one  in  which  we 
should  have  no  part. 

I  gather  there  has  been  some  philo- 
sophical disagreement  on  the  budget 
that  is  before  us.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
particularly  difficult  to  overcome,  be- 
cause I  think  we  all  have  our  hearts  in 
the  right  place.  But  what  I  think  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  fashion 
a  budget  regardless  of  what  the  House 
does,  regardless  of  what  people  think 
the  political  ramifications  are. 

The  fact  is  that,  number  one,  the 
American  people  want  excellence  in 
what  is  legislated  and  we  all  under- 
stand that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 


for  that  excellence.  And  you  cannot 
get  around  it.  And  you  certainly  have 
to  pay  to  reduce  a  budget  deficit. 

So  I  only  add  my  word  to  the  debate 
at  this  juncture  to  fully  Illustrate  the 
difficulties  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  had  in  trying  to 
craft  a  budget.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
tune  with  the  politics  of  the  time  as  it 
is  in  turn  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  I 
think  they  are  to  be  commended  and  I 
hope  we  push  through  and  get  this 
budget  in  the  next  2  days. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
charged  equally.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  1b  so  ordered. 
mens  roR  •  mmmi 

Under  the  previous  order,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  being  a  national  day  of 
prayer,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
for  5  minutes. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  12:05  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Prisslib).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides  on 
the  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  came  on  the  floor  and  said 
that  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Democratic  House  budget. 

WeU.  Mr.  President,  the  House  has 
not  produced  a  budget.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  has  not  marked  up 
a  budget.  The  Speaker  indicated  to 
several  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— the  leadership  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DOLS.  myself.  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  Do- 
MBnci.  and  others— a  few  days  ago  In 
the  House  in  a  meeting  there  that  the 


House  would  not  act  before  the  Senate 
but  that  within  72  hours  after  the 
Senate  had  acted  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, the  House  would  then  report 
out  its  budget  resolution. 

I  was  just  now  talking  to  the  Speak- 
er and  he  has  restated  that  to  me. 

I  have  also  talked  with  Mr.  Gsat. 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  side.  Both  have  said 
that  the  House  has  not  produced  a 
House  budget  but  is  waiting  on  the 
Senate,  just  as  we  were  told  face  to 
face  by  them  not  many  days  ago. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  act  and  act  responsibly  In  this 
body. 

How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  8  hours 
37  minutes,  and  the  Democratic  leader 
has  4  hours  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  total  of  some- 
thing between  7  and  8  hours. 

It  may  be  regretful  that  the  House 
has  not  yet  reported  a  budget,  but 
that  iB  one  of  the  facts  of  life.  They 
told  us  very  clearly  that  they  were  not 
going  to  report  a  budget  until  the 
Senate  had  gone  ahead  with  its  budget 
and  that  within  72  hours  they  would  . 
then  act. 

So  I  think  it  Is  up  to  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

This  measure  1b  the  real  budget.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  This  is  the  concurrent 
resolution  that  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  March 
24.  This  is  the  real  budget.  And  our 
time  under  the  statute  has  about  run 
its  course.  Of  the  50  hours  we  have 
about  7  or  8  hours  left. 

So  I  think  we  ought  not  be  dUtract- 
ed  by  the  red  herring  that  wu  pur- 
ported to  be  the  House  budget. 

We  have  a  responslbUity  to  act  and 
we  ought  to  act.  Let  us  stop  waiting 
for  something  to  happen  or  for  an  op- 
portunity to  blame  the  other  body.  We 
have  our  own  duties. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Doimrici]  and  the  rank- 
ing member  [Mr.  CkilisI  have  worked 
diligently.  Both  sides  on  the  commit? 
tee  worked  dUigently  and  hard  and 
brought  out  a  fair,  moderate,  and  rea- 
sonable budget.  We  have  had  it  before 
the  Senate  now  for  more  than  40 
hours. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  effort,  and 
it  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  to  work  on  this 
package.  Let  us  vote  on  it  up  or  down. 
Let  us  not  postpone  action  on  it.  Let 
us  vote  on  it  up  or  down.  If  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  substitute  offered.  I 
would  hope  they  would  offer  It  In  time 
for  the  Senate  to  analyse  and  scruti- 
nize it.  ^ 
But  the  Senate  needs  to  act.  We 
know  where  our  responsibUlties  are. 
Let  us  forget  about  the  House  for  a 
moment.  Let  the  House  act  as  It  will 
and  let  us  attend  to  our  duties  here. 
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Mr.    PHii.iiifi 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished S^ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarlts. 

This  is  a  critical  process,  and  we  are 
at  a  crucial  time.  This  is  a  different 
era.  with  the  guillotine  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequester  hanging 
over  us.  It  makes  all  of  us  to  tend  to 
look  at  shadows  for  a  while  and  think. 
As  we  reach  this  last  day,  I  have 
become  nervous  myself.  I  almost  had 
to  hold  one  hand  this  morning  when  I 
was  shaving  so  I  would  not  cut  my  own 
throat. 

We  are  reaching  that  point— and  I 
find  it  in  my  caucus  and  on  the  other 
side— where  everybody  is  seeing  all 
kinds  of  spectres.  Maylse  there  are 
some  out  there.  I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  minority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. We  ought  to  do  what  we  think  is 
right,  meet  our  responsibility,  and 
trust  things  wUl  work  out  if  we  do 
what  the  people  elected  us  to  do. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  briefly 
at  this  docimient  which  was  talked 
about  this  morning.  Supposedly,  it  is 
the  House  budget.  But  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  from  the  conversations  I  had 
with  House  people  that  they  had  a 
number  of  working  papers,  that  this 
one  was  over  30  days  old,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  different  working 
papers  on  ways  to  do  things. 

As  I  look  at  this  document,  it  tells 
me  our  Senate  budget  is  the  better 
way  to  do  things  liecause  there  is  no 
way  this  Congress  is  going  to  cut  de- 
fense outlays  to  $282  billion;  no  way. 
It  is  not  going  to  happen.  Those  nimi- 
bers  are  not  there  on  the  House  side, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  here  in  the 
Senate. 

In  terms  of  other  savings  alleged  in 
the  House  document,  it  resembles  son 
of  Stockman  because  it  describes  man- 
agement savings.  I  say  son  of  Stock- 
man because  rather  than  having  a 
plug  for  promised  savings  in  future 
years,  they  put  it  in  the  function  but 
caU  it  management  savings  or  some 
kind  of  user  fees.  It  is  a  smoky  mirror. 
There  is  no  way  it  is  meaningful. 

What  it  says  to  me  is  the  deeper  we 
got  into  our  numbers,  the  more  we  re- 
alized we  could  not  get  down  to  $144 
billion  without  cutting  domestic  pro- 
grams, restraining  the  growth  of  de- 
fense, and  putting  some  revenue  into 
the  package.  That  is  what  we  have 
done.  That  is  what  we  had  to  do.  I 
challenge  the  House  or  anyone  else,  if 
they  are  going  to  use  true  numbers 
and  avoid  the  smoky  mirror,  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

I  think  the  House,  as  they  start 
meeting  in  their  Budget  Committee 
and  marking  up.  will  have  to  arrive  at 
that  same  thing. 

I  was  at  some  of  the  meetings,  the 
minority  leader  talks  about,  as  was  the 


majority  leader,  as  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  We  were 
told  at  that  time  that  in  the  event  the 
Senate  completed  its  work,  the  House 
would  produce  a  package.  We  were 
also  told  that  if  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  produced  reve- 
nues in  the  paclcage  and  if  there  was 
some  support  on  the  Republican  side 
in  the  House,  the  House  also  would 
put  revenues  into  their  package. 

But  those  are  things  we  cannot  be 
totally  sure  of.  We  can  be  sure  that 
the  hours  are  running  on  our  budget 
resolution  and  we  need  to  go  forward 
and  produce  a  product.  I  hope  we  can 
do  that  today. 

D  1240 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  see  de- 
veloping as  we  get  closer  and  closer  to 
the  deadline? 

We  have  between  7  and  8  hours  and 
they  are  rujining.  Are  we  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee?  Are  we  going  to 
be  faced  with  a  vote  on  a  substitute  in 
the  last  hour  of  the  day?  Or  are  we 
going  to  be  faced,  I  ask  the  Senator,  as 
he  has  been  working  very  closely  with 
this  matter  for  so  long  a  time,  with  a 
motion  to  postpone  action  on  this 
budget  resolution?  What  does  he  think 
is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I 
Imew. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  for  one  would  like  to 
Imow  what  has  been  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.  I  have  not  been  invited  to 
participate  in  any  bacluoom  discus- 
sions. I  am  not  shedding  tears  because 
I  have  not  been  invited  in;  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da ihSx.  Chiles]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  I  am 
sure  they  have  been  putting  their 
heads  together  and  trying  to  develop  a 
reasonable  possible  compromise. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  correct  on  that  score.  I 
wish  my  crystal  ball  were  cleared  up  so 
I  could  tell  him  what  is  going  to  take 
place  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  cannot,  nor 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
that  motion. 

I  agree  we  should  not  go  down  to  the 
last  hour  and  confront  a  surprise  pack- 
age. I  think  any  option  should  be  out 
here  so  that  people  have  a  chance  to 
examine  and  deliberate  it. 

He  is  correct.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  been  trying  to  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  see  If  there  is  a  way  of  sus- 
taining the  spirit  we  had  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  had  a  majority 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority 
of  the  minority  party  that  agreed  and 
came  out  with  a  package.  We  will.  I 
hope,  during  the  day  see  if  we  can 
present  something  this  body  can  con- 
sider. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Would  the  distlngulBhed 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  other  body's  delay  and  in- 
accurate to  refer  to  some  phantom 
paper  that  purportedly  is  the  Demo- 
cratic House  budget  when  we  all  know 
that  that  body  has  not  reported  a 
budget,  the  Budget  Committee  has  not 
reported  a  budget,  and  we  were  told 
very  frankly  that  the  House  would  not 
report  a  budget  until  the  Senate  had 
acted.  We  have  our  own  budget  here. 
It  has  been  skillfully  drawn  by  our 
own  Budget  Committee.  It  is  our  duty 
now  to  get  on  with  action  on  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility and  our  duty.  I  also  would  say 
that  as  far  as  this  plan  being  a  trap, 
this  is  a  briar  patch  that  I  would  like 
to  be  thrown  into.  If  this  is  a  trap.  I 
think  Br'er  Rabbit  could  say,  "Please 
don't  throw  me  into  this  briar  patch" 
and  hope  he  might  be  thrown  in  there, 
because  I  do  not  see  anything  in  here 
that  is  much  of  a  trap. 

My  staff  has  worked  on  40  or  50 
budget  options.  I  assume  If  somebody 
got  a  copy  of  one  of  those  and  came 
out  here,  he  might  be  wanting  to  nail 
me  to  the  wall  or  somebody  else  might 
be  wanting  to  nail  me  to  the  wall.  You 
look  at  different  options  and  packages 
as  you  go  through  the  process.  As  you 
weigh  them,  one  of  those  40  or  50 
would  displease  every  Senator  in  here 
and  most  of  them  have  displeased  me 
at  some  time.  But  we  go  through  that 
process  every  year.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  with  this  document  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, the  ranldng  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN]  wishes  some  time.  I 
do  not  have  control  over  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  day  of  televising  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  my  opinion.  It  has  gotten  off  to  the 
rocky  start  that  I  was  fearful  it  might. 
Here  we  are,  with  only  8  hours  of 
debate  left  on  the  vital  budget  resolu- 
tion that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
last  month  and  we  seem  possibly 
facing  even  further  delay.  The  majori- 
ty leader  has  been  waving  some  papers 
around  with  some  Indication  that  he 
thinks  there  has  been  a  trap  laid,  that 
he  has  uncovered  some  kind  of  plan  by 
the  Democratic-controlled  House  to 
trap  the  Republican-controlled  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  those 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  l)e  here  rep- 
resenting, could  not  care  less  about  a 
trap  or  parliamentary  shenanigans  or 
a  contest  between  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  the  UJ3.  Senate.  They 
want  something  done  about  the  scary 
deficit  and  skyrocketing  national  debt. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives feels  about  our  budget  plan,  we 
have  the  obligation  here  to  discharge 
our  duties  and  our  awesome  responsi- 
bilities and  to  do  it  here,  now,  and  to 
proceed  as  quicldy  as  possible  some- 
time today  on  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  budget  as  amended  that  is  before 
us.  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  faces  a 
most  serioiis  deficit  crisis.  In  5  short 
years,  the  accumulated  national  debt 
has  doubled  to  $2  trillion. 

In  1987.  the  first  15  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  will  go  to  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  A  record  $145  bil- 
lion will  be  paid  to  service  our  existing 
debt.  The  Federal  Government's  inter- 
est expense  for  1987  alone,  would  have 
funded  the  Federal  Government's 
entire  1967  budget.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Uterally  borrowing  money 
to  make  Its  Interest  payments. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  this 
trend  cannot  continue.  Like  a  business 
or  a  family,  a  government  must  bal- 
ance its  books  or  face  financial  ruin. 
The  problem  is,  the  ill  effects  of  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  are  not  Immediate- 
ly apparent.  While  the  supply-side  ad- 
vocates have  preached,  "let  the  good 
times  roll"  a  mountain  of  debt  has  ac- 
cumulated. If  we  do  not  act  now  to 
shore  up  our  fiscal  condition,  that 
mountain  will  avalanche. 

Rather  than  looking  at  the  deficit  In 
cold  economic  terms,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  a  simple  question.  Do  we 
love  our  grandchildren?  Every  dollar 
added  to  the  massive  Federal  debt  fur- 
ther compromises  their  economic 
future.  Each  generation  leaves  a 
legacy  for  the  next.  Our  forefathers 
built  a  strong  nation  and  a  strong 
economy.  Our  legacy  should  be  more 
than  the  massive  debt  left  from  our 
reckless  spending  binges. 

The  recent  confessions  of  the  former 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  kidding  Itself  with 
regfud  to  the  deficit.  Many  of  us  knew 
it  all  along  and  spoke  out  only  to  have 
our  warnings  fall  on  optimistic  but 
deaf  ears.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  1981  reconciliation  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would 
have  made  the  second  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  massive  1981  tax  cuts 
conditional  on  actual  reductions  in  the 
deficits.  I  venture  to  say  that  If  our 
amendment  had  been  adopted,  our 
current  crisis  would  have  been  avoid- 

For  several  years,  Senators  Hol- 
LiHos,  Amdiucws,  and  I  have  come  to 
this  floor  to  propose  comprehensive 
plans  to  balance  the  budget.  While  we 


enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  support, 
each  year,  the  Senate,  as  a  body, 
found  some  reason  to  put  off  the  Inevi- 
table tough  choices  necessary  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  deficit. 

In  the  faU  of  last  year,  the  Congress 
and  the  President  tried  to  duck  the 
deficit  crisis  again  by  turning  over  the 
legislative  responsibility  to  make  diffi- 
cult choices  to  an  arbitrary  mathemat- 
ical formula.  As  my  colleagues  well 
Icnow,  I  strongly  opposed  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's $2  trillion  debt  celling  request.  I 
felt  that  the  Oramm-Rudman  ap- 
proach was  not  a  responsible  answer 
to  our  Nation's  most  serious  economic 
problem. 

While  I  opposed  the  arbitrary  and 
unfair  automatic  spending  reductions 
In  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal,  I 
fully  supported  its  goals.  The  1986 
budget  which  Senators  Chilis,  Hol- 
uifGS,  and  I  sponsored  would  have 
fully  met  the  deficit  reduction  targets 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  legislation  was  not 
inevitable;  there  were  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  balanced  diet  of  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Today  a  serious  and  meaningful  plan 
to  place  the  Nation  on  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  is  before  the  Senate.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Domenlcl- 
Chlles  bipartisan  budget  plan.  I  voted 
for  this  proposal  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  participated  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  produced  this  broad 
based  compromise. 

The  bipartisan  budget  Is  a  fair  and 
fiscally  sound  plan  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1991.  This  bipartisan  budget 
proposal  fuUy  meets  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion targets  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law.  ^ 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  are 
to  be  congratulated.  They  worked  long 
and  hard  under  difficult  circumstances 
to  find  common  ground.  For  the  first 
time  In  several  years,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  worked  in  a  truly 
bipartisan  and  cooperative  manner  to 
produce  a  tight  budget  which  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit. 

While  I  suspect  that  each  Senator 
supporting  this  package  would  make 
some  changes  If  he  or  she  could  write 
their  Ideal  budget,  none  of  us  have 
that  luxury.  We  must  design  a  budget 
In  realistic  terms. 

Most  certainly,  compared  to  the 
meat  ax  approach  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  automatic  sequester,  and  the 
President's  package  of  previously  dis- 
carded proposals,  the  bipartisan 
budget  is  a  fair,  prudent  and  realistic 
budget.  It  clearly  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  believe  it  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  this  Is  a 
tough  budget  and  it  will  take  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  political  courage  to 


fully  enact.  The  bipartisan  packai* 
asks  shared  sacrifice  of  the  American 
people.  In  essence,  the  bipartisan 
budiget  is  a  "freeae"  budget  with  selec- 
tive reductions.  By  holding  most 
spending  to  last  year's  level  the  Con- 
gress can  m^e  a  significant  reduction 
In  the  projected  $183  bllUon  defldt  for 
1987.  In  areas  where  appropriate,  the 
committee  budget  reduces  spending. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
areas  where  the  committee  deter- 
mined It  necessary  to  provide  funding 
above  last  year's  level.  These  areas  in- 
clude fund^  for  a  much  needed  farm 
credit  initiative,  embassy  security  and 
a  replacement  for  the  Chattenger 
space  shuttle. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
new  revenues  are  more  than  matched 
by  spending  reductions.  This  formula 
assures  that  any  new  revenues  con- 
tained In  the  bipartisan  package  are 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit  rather  than 
finance  new  spending.  The  bipartisan 
package  also  explicitly  rejecto  any  In- 
crease In  Individual  Income  tax  rates. 
We  can  fully  meet  the  revenue  re- 
quirement by  closing  corporate  tax 
loopholes.  Increasing  Uxpayer  compli- 
ance or  possibly  Increasing  the  tariff 
on  imported  oil,  or  some  other  plan 
that  the  Finance  Committee  might 
devise. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  bipartisan  budget  fully  meets 
the  deficit  targeU  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  This  Is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  President's  proposal.  The  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  if  the  President's 
budget  where  fully  Implemented,  the 
1987  deficit  woiUd  be  $160  biUlon.  In 
other  words,  the  President's  budget 
would  miss  the  1987  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  by  $16  billion.  That 
means  to  fully  comply  with  the  law. 
and  avoid  another  sequester,  the  Con- 
gress would  need  to  add  another  $16 
billion  In  revenues  and/or  spending  re- 
ductions to  the  President's  plan,  which 
falls  far  short. 

It  is  time  to  be  practical.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  must  put  politics  and 
dogma  aside.  Let  us  work  together  to 
bring  fiscal  sanity  to  the  Federal 
budget.  As  a  former  Governor  who 
balanced  eight  budgets,  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  preached  the  gospel  of 
fiscal  restraint.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  strongest  terms  to  Join  in  this  bi- 
partisan effort.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  cannot  afford  the  con- 
tinued stalemate. 
Mr.     DOMENICI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  1  minute  to  Senator 
STArroRO  and  then  I  might  ask  my 
friend.  Senator  BoscHwm.  If  he  could 
man  the  floor  for  about  8  or  10  min- 
utes while   the  Senator   from  New 
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Mexico  sees  a  constituent.  I  have  to 
make  one  little  speech  first  and  then  I 
will  leave.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.     STAFFORD     addressed     the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity, 
and  it  is  apropos  following  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Budget  Committee  is 
on  the  right  track;  that  this  Senate 
ought  to  be  indebted  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frm  New  Mexico,  and 
ranking  member.  Senator  Chiles.  This 
budget  will  allow  us  to  achieve  the  tar- 
gets that  were  set  in  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  amendment, 
and  it  will  allow  us  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  I  think  is  proper  and  humane  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  So 
I  would  simply  offer  my  encourage- 
ment to  the  Budget  Committee  and  its 
leaders  to  go  ahead  and  work  this 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
can  tell  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  Senator  is  prepared  to 
support  him  when  we  reach  a  final 
vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senator 
came  to  the  floor  and  offered  his  re- 
marks. We  are  getting  close  to  the  end 
and  it  seems  that  the  closer  we  get  to 
the  end  the  further  away  we  get  from 
solutions,  but  we  will  keep  tnring.  I 
thank  the  Senator  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

D  1300 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  here  for  all  of  the  discussions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  with  ref- 
erence to  the  House  document  that 
has  been  discussed  here  this  morning. 
Let  me  just  say  by  way  of  a  concern  of 
mine— I  am  sure  it  is  a  genuine  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader— clearly  the  U.S.  House  has  not 
acted.  Clearly  the  last  official  kind  of 
communication  we  had  was  when  we 
met  with  them  and  they  said  they 
would  act  promptly  after  we  acted. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  a 
situation  before  when  the  deficit  was 
serious,  when  the  U.S.  Senate  made  se- 
rious votes  and  produced  a  serious 
budget.  That  was  last  year.  I  do  not 
think  it  comes  as  any  shock  that  the 
U.S.  House,  because  oiu-  budget  had 
tough  stuff  in  it,  very  little  smoke  and 
mirrors,  very  few  items  that  were  not 
real,  very  few  items  that  if  accom- 
plished would  not  have  a  permanent 
effect  of  reducing  the  deficit,  not  only 
in  a  single  year  but  over  the  course  of 
2  or  3  years— I  do  not  think  it  comes  as 
any  shock  that  after  we  did  that,  the 
House  did  not  follow  suit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  is  common  knowl- 


edge that  the  best  you  could  say  about 
what  they  produced  was  that  it  was 
technically  correct  but  that  in  terms 
of  real  savings  and  getting  the  Job 
done,  wherever  there  was  an  easy  way 
out.  it  was  taken. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  solve  the  di- 
lemma now  of  some  kind  of  simultane- 
ity of  action,  but  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  a  genuine  concern. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  a 
genuine  concern. 

I  am  not  here  preaching.  We  have  a 
difficult  enough  time- at  least,  I  do,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee— talking 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  not  a  very  good 
preacher,  even  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
much  less  to  even  consider  preaching 
to  the  U.S.  House.  But  I  believe  there 
is  a  growing  problem,  and  I  hope  they 
understand  it. 

I  believe  there  is  a  legitimate,  grow- 
ing concern  about  what  their  true  in- 
tentions are.  I  hope  they  find  a  way— 
again,  I  say  this  only  as  the  hope  of  a 
Senator  from  New  Mexico— that  they 
find  a  way  to  get  some  kind  of  message 
to  the  majority  leader  and  perhaps  the 
minority  leader. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  any  kind  of  special  treatment, 
but  I  think  there  is  now  enough  skep- 
ticism around.  There  was  plenty 
before;  there  is  more  now.  I  do  not 
want  to  assess  why,  whether  it  is  the 
document  we  looked  at  before,  I  think 
we  are  getting  close,  and  obviously 
that  makes  it  tought  for  everybody. 
We  are  getting  close  to:  "Do  we  want  a 
budget  or  do  we  not;  what  does  it  look 
like?" 

I  urge  those  in  the  U.S.  House  who 
are  interested  in  a  real  budget— they 
have  their  policy  choices;  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  can  choose  a  realistic 
defense  level  and  that  is  realistic 
about  what  you  have  to  cut,  a  realistic 
revenue  level  and  find  some  way  to 
communicate  their  intentions,  not  nec- 
essarily their  final  product.  I  caimot 
say  it  any  better  than  I  have. 

I  think  those  people  we  work  with  in 
the  U.S.  House,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  are  interested  in  something 
significant  and  serious  happening  in 
the  next  week  or  so  in  both  bodies, 
here  and  then  there,  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  hope  they  will  find 
some  way  to  clear  the  air  a  little  with 
reference  to  what  might  be  expected 
by  way  of  the  D.S.  House  taking  some 
action  soon  and  what  it  might  look 
like,  and  in  terms  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  might  occur  before 
the  day  is  out. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Dkmtoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  os  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  very  Important  that  the 
Senate  move  forward  with  the  budget, 
and  I  shall  support  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  a  vote  later  today. 

What  has  happened  in  this  whole 
budget  process  is  that  dates  have 
slipped.  One  House  waits  for  the 
other,  and  Washington  is  not  doing  its 
business  as  we  should.  The  fact  is  that 
if  the  Senate  waits  for  the  House  or 
the  House  waits  for  the  Senate,  we 
will  merely  be  continuing  this  specta- 
cle of  getting  nothing  done.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  when  the  time  on  this  res- 
olution runs  out.  we  will  have  a  vote. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everjrthing  in 
this  budget,  but  it  would  at  least  pro- 
vide a  framework  so  that  we  can  go  in 
to  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions process.  If  we  allow  this  system 
to  collapse,  it  will  make  our  work 
much  harder  and  will  make  our  efforts 
at  reducing  deficits  and  providing  a 
national  economic  program  much 
harder. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1320 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1818 

(Purpose:  To  increase  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  programs  relating  to  drug  pre- 
vention and  education  and  drug  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988,  and  1989.  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  corresponding  amounts  in 
each  such  fiscal  year) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO],  for  himielf.  Mr.  Wncicm.  and 
Mr.  PurajK,  propooes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1816. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $7,166,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $375,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $15,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $7,156,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $375,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $15,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $47,160,000. 

oin  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $37,737,000. 

C>n  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $46,440,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $46,575,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $46,630,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $46,575,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $3,687,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $3,553,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $3,176,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $3,151,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,149,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,151,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $188,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $179,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $333,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $331,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $330,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $331,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $448,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $435,000. 

On  page  9.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $539,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $535,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $535,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $525,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $448,000. 

On  page  10,  decreaw  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $435,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $539,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $535,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $535,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $525,000. 


On  page  11,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

33  by  $333,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $331,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $275,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $373,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $373,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $373,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $303,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $191,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
11  by  $338,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $336,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $330,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $336,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $333,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $331,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $375,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $373,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $373,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $373,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $179,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $170,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $312,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $310,000. 

Oa  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $310,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $310,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $99,100,000. 

(3n  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $80,371,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  17,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

35  by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $1,836,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $1,744,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $3,170,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $2,153,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $2,152,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $2,158,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $940,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $893,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $1,112,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $1,108,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $1,102,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $1,103,000. 


On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $37,891,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  Una  I 
by  $38,521,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $44,197,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $43,854,000 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $43,829,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $43,854,000. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  adopted  an  excel- 
lent  amendment  offered  by  Senaton 
DeCoiiciiti  imd  Abdmor  to  strengthen 
drug  law  enforcement,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  in  this 
country.  The  amendment  I  am  now  of- 
fering builds  upon  this  approach  by 
addressing  the  other  major  reason  for 
our  national  drug  epidemic,  and  that  is 
the  demand  for  drugs.  The  Attorney 
General,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials everywhere  admit  that  law  en- 
forcment  is  only  a  part  of  the  answer 
to  this  problem. 

We  can  double  spending  on  law  en- 
forcement, but  unless  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  say  "no"  to  drugs,  and  unless 
we  help  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  serious  abusers  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, we  will  never  end  this  epidemic. 

According  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Drug  Abuse  Directors,  22  mil- 
lion Americans  are  current  users  of  11- 
lei^  drugs,  and  10  million  more  have 
serious  problems  with  alcohol  abuse. 
Treatment  admissions  for  cocaine  ad- 
diction have  Increased  by  48  percent  in 
the  last  year. 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  1686  survey  indicates  that: 

First.  54  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors have  used  marijuana  or  hashish; 
41  percent  have  done  so  in  the  last 
year. 

Second.  17  percent  have  used  co- 
caine; 13  percent  in  the  last  year. 

Third,  12  percent  have  used  hallu- 
cinogens; 8  percent  in  the  last  year. 

Fourth,  10  percent  have  used  opiates 
other  than  heroin;  6  percent  In  the 
last  year. 

So  that  if  we  were  going  to  review  or 
take  a  profile  of  American  high  school 
students  today,  let  me  summarize 
what  their  level  of  abuse  is  as  it  re- 
lates, not  to  alcohol,  which  is  also 
great— but  to  drugs:  41  percent  In  the 
last  year  involved  in  some  use  of  mari- 
juana; 13  percent  Involved  In  the  use 
of  cocaine— one  of  the  most  deadly 
drugs  in  terms  of  its  addictive  propen- 
sities, and  the  difficulty  once  they 
become  addicted,  of  breiidng  that  ad- 
diction—8  percent  In  terms  of  hallu- 
clnogenics,  PCP,  angel  dust;  and  6  per- 
cent Involved  In  opiates  other  than 
heroin. 

VLt.  President,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  continues  to  cause  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  the  crime  in  America. 
Who  Is  It  attracting  but  our  young 
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people?  It  brings  the  destruction  of 
countless  millions  of  lives,  and  the  de- 
structions of  countless  millions  of 
hopes,  opportunities,  and  dreams.  It  is 
a  $200  billion  a  year  drain  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

Despite  the  spread  of  drug  abuse 
into  almost  every  community  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Federal  Government  today 
spends  far  less  on  drug  prevention  and 
treatment  than  it  did  in  1980.  It  pro- 
vides only  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  spent  on  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. State  and  local  governments 
now  provide  close  to  60  percent  of  the 
total. 

Drug  education  and  rehabilitation  is 
funded,  in  declining  order,  by: 

State  and  county  agencies,  $797.3 
million;  private  sources.  $294.6  million; 
and  Federal  sources,  $252.0  million. 
We  do  less  than  private  sources. 

At  least  40  States  have  docimiented 
a  serious  need  to  increase  prevention 
and  treatment  for  young  people,  par- 
ticularly because  of  a  spreading  co- 
caine epidemic  made  worse  by  the 
emergence  of  an  extremely  addictive 
and  cheap  form  of  this  drug  known  as 
crack. 

By  adding  $100  million  per  year  of 
Federal  money  for  these  programs,  my 
amendment  can  provide: 

Preventive  education  to  teach  mil- 
lions of  young  people— who  now  re- 
ceive no  such  education— how  to  say 
"no"  to  drugs;  and 

Residential  and  outpatient  help  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  yoimg  people 
who  cannot  get  into  overcrowded  reha- 
bilitation centers  around  the  country. 

The  money  for  this  initiative  will 
not  come  out  of  taxpayers'  pockets. 
According  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Government 
spent  $820  million  last  year  alone  on 
new  furniture  and  on  new  furnishings, 
such  as  rugs  and  drapes. 

What  we  are  asking  for.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  instead  of  spending  $820 
million  for  new  desks  and  chairs,  new 
drapes,  et  cetera,  let  us  tell  the  bu- 
reaucrats that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  back  on  these  demands.  Let  us 
say  that  we  can  set  aside  $100  million 
to  do  what  we  should  be  doing:  fight  a 
war  on  drug  addiction,  and  see  to  it 
that  our  resources  are  better  applied. 

Mr.  President,  our  limited  effort  to 
combat  the  drug  epidemic  is  a  national 
scandal  and  disgrace.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Mr.  President,  when  I  have 
raised  amendments  and  made  efforts 
to  fund  a  better  war  against  drug  ad- 
diction. I  have  continually  been  met 
by  this  reply: 

Senator,  we  agree  with  you,  but  where  do 
we  get  the  money?  We  agree  that  we  need 
strong  law  enforcement. 

We  passed  a  measure  overwhelming- 
ly, the  DeConcini  proposal,  to  increase 
law  enforcement,  but  we  have  not 
done  anything  in  terms  of  drug  educa- 
tion and  prevention.  We  have  not  done 
anything  in  terms  of  rehabilitation. 


I  am  met  with  this  constant  throw- 
back: "Yes,  this  is  a  good  proposal,  but 
we  don't  have  the  money.  We  cannot 
increase  the  deficit." 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  what  we 
have  done  is  identify  with  specificity 
an  area  of  the  budget  by  which  we 
look  to  offset  that  $100  million  in- 
crease. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  Are  we 
going  to  say  that  we  will  continue  to 
spend  more  than  $820  million  annual- 
ly for  furniture,  for  furnishings,  and 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  reduce  that 
by  $100  million  to  begin  the  battle 
against  the  drug  epidemic  that  takes 
place,  to  better  fund  prevention  in 
education  programs  and  to  better  fund 
rehabilitation  programs  that  are  abso- 
lutely strained  beyond  capacity? 

There  is  an  institution  that  does 
great  rehabilitation  work  in  my  State, 
and  that  institution  is  Icnown  as 
Daytop  Village.  Every  day,  they  turn 
away  100  addicts  who  come  to  them 
looldng  for  help.  Their  record  in  terms 
of  helping  to  rehabilitate  is  second  to 
none.  It  is  a  drug-free  environment 
they  operate  under. 

D  1330 

There  are  few  Federal  dollars  that 
go  into  that  program,  and  yet  they 
must  turn  away  addicts  who  come  and 
who  seek  treatment,  who  seek  help  be- 
cause they  have  no  funding  because 
their  place  is  jammed.  So  we  say  on 
the  one  hand,  let  us  win  the  war,  let  us 
fight  the  war  against  drug  addiction. 
Yet  when  people  seek  help  in  every 
State,  we  have  this  incredible  problem 
with  inadequate  resources,  and  no  re- 
habilitation centers.  How  do  we  get 
ahead  of  the  problem?  We  do  not  fund 
rehabilitation  adequately,  and  we  do 
not  fund  education  and  prevention 
adequately. 

So  let  us  ask  the  question:  Are  we 
going  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  epidemic  and  reorder  our  pri- 
orities, or  will  we  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  choice  is 
rather  simple.  The  small  reductions 
contained  in  this  amendment  are 
spread  so  broadly  across  so  many  func- 
tional areas  of  the  Government  that 
no  single  function,  other  than  general 
government,  suif fers  a  cut  of  even  one- 
fiftieth  of  1  percent.  Ten  functions  are 
cut  by  less  than  $4  million. 

I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  criminal 
that  we  are  spending  $820  million  on 
new  furniture  and  new  furnishings, 
and  that  we  would  even  consider  con- 
tinuing that  kind  of  expenditure.  I 
think  $100  million  that  I  have  put  up 
is  too  small.  But  I  offer  this  $100  mil- 
lion because  I  think  maybe  it  is  a  start 
in  the  right  direction,  a  direction  that 
we  abandoned  in  1980. 

The  reduction  in  each  function  is 
based  on  its  percentage  share  of  1984 
and  1985  total  spending  on  new  furni- 


ture and  furnishings,  as  reported  by 
the  Federal  procurement  data  sjvtem. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture spent  0.3  percent  of  the  total 
spent  on  fiimlture  and  fumiahlngs  in 
1984  and  1985,  so  it  is  cut  0.3  percent 
of  $100  million,  or  $300,000.  If  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  have  to  get  by  with  $300,000 
less  on  new  desks  and  office  decora- 
tions so  that  farm  children  can  receive 
better  drug  prevention  education,  then 
so  be  it! 

Although  the  general  government 
fimction  and  the  defense  function  to- 
gether provide  $89.7  million  of  the 
total  directed  to  the  war  on  drugs,  the 
Impact  on  these  fimctions  is  quite 
small.  General  government  is  cut  by 
only  0.76  percent,  and  the  defense 
function  is  cut  by  only  0.013  percent, 
as  the  following  table  shows. 
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I  realize  that,  under  the  rules,  a 
budget  amendment  can  specify  oniy 
the  dollar  amounts  to  be  added  to,  or 
cut  from,  each  functional  area.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  record,  therefore,  that 
it  is  my  intent  to  find  the  additional 
funds  for  this  initiative  in  the  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  accounts  of  the 
various  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed,  20-page  statement 
of  uimiet  drug  abuse  prevention,  edu- 
cation, rehabilitation,  and  treatment 
needs  in  48  States— compiled  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Directors— be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  #1.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  By  voting  today  to 
cut  a  few  himdredths  or  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  1  percent  from  12  func- 
tions, and  that  the  general  Govern- 
ment function  be  cut  by  less  than 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  we  can  meet 
many  of  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  the  people  they  know, 
and  particulary  the  children  in  their 
communities,  whose  lives  have  been 
destroyed  by  drugs  or  alcohol.  Think 
about  the  police  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  tell  you  they  cannot 
win  this  battle  alone.  I  urge  you  to 
then  give  our  drug  and  alcohol  pro- 


grams some  of  the  help  they  need  by 
cutting  back  jiut  12  percent  on  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  new  furniture 
and  new  fumishings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  also  note  for  the  record  that  Sena- 
tor Wdckxr  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  Senator  Prxsslxr  has 
asked  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  amendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Exhibit  1 

Statk  Nakkativx  Reports  on  Major  Uimrr 

Nbds 

ALABAMA 

The  planning  process  has  resulted  In 
three  major  areas  of  unmet  need. 

Increased  funding  of  existing  residential 
services. 

Expansion  of  short  term  and  long  term 
substance  abuse  residential  services. 

Expansion  of  outpatient  and  day  treat- 
ment services  with  emphasis  on  accessibility 
to  target  populations  such  as  working 
people,  women,  children  and  elderly. 

ALASKA 

Improved  efforts  In  the  prevention  of 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome. 

Establishment  and  operation  of  a  residen- 
tial youth  treatment  facility. 

There  is  an  overall  need  to  conduct  special 
prevention  efforts  on  a  regular  and  consis^ 
ent  basis. 

ARIZONA 

The  Office  of  Community  Behavioral 
Health  has  identified  domestic  violence 
shelter  services  as  under-developed  In  Ariso- 
na.  While  not  specifically  supported  by 
drug,  alcohol,  or  mental  health  funds  (do- 
mestic violence  funds  are  a  separate  legisla- 
tive appropriation)  the  clients  served  often 
have  difficulties  that  grow  out  of  substance 
abuse  problems.  We  fund  shelters  and  safe 
homes  throughout  Arizona  and  believe  this 
system  is  In  need  of  expansion. 

The  enpacity  to  serve  clients  in  need  of 
methadone  maintenance  services  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  demand.  Publicly  supported 
programs  are  having  to  delay  client  registra- 
tion. Additional  funding  is  required. 

Expanded  residential  treatment  services 
are  needed  for  women  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, for  clients  needing  detoxification  serv- 
ices, and  for  drug  abusing  youth.  Various  fa- 
cilities already  established  need  refurbish- 
ment and  more  realistic  salary  structures. 
Additional  funding  is  required. 

ARKANSAS 

Youth  involved,  at  some  level  of  severity, 
with  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  how  to 
create/design  services  for  this  group  have 
gained  increasing  emphasis  in  the  last  year. 
Data  on  the  number  of  youth  needing  treat- 
ment are  limited.  A  recent  drop-out  study 
has  provided  considerable  new  information 
in  this  area.  The  OADAP  has  made  avail- 
able limited  funds  for  a  pilot  project  de- 
signed to  provide  residential  treatment  to 
adolescents.  There  are  not  sufficient  funds 
to  Initiate  a  new  program.  It  is  anticipated 


that  the  limited  pilot  will  provide  further 
support  for  the  need  fpr  more  servioes  to 
this  group.  The  current  funding  sttuatlon 
will  prohibit  any  service  expansion. 

CAUrORIOA  (ALOOROL) 

A  survey  of  the  critical  unmet  needs,  as 
defined  by  the  local  county  alcohol  authori- 
ties, resulted  in  an  uimiet  need  costing  $8S 
million. 

Other  data  sources,  identified  in  the  State 
Alcohol  Plan,  indicate  that  special  under- 
served  population  groups  are  Inadequately 
served  in  California.  These  groups  are  made 
up  of  women,  ethnic  minorities,  youth,  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled. 

A  variety  of  services  are  needed  through- 
out the  State,  such  as  social  model  detoxifi- 
cation and  recovery  homes,  residential 
treatment,  non-residential  and  outpatient 
services,  and  prevention  services. 

CAUrORlfIA  (DRUa> 

Major  needs  include: 

Treatment  facilities  for  cocaine  and  syn- 
thetic drug  abusers. 

Treatment  facilities  (residential)  specifi- 
cally for  AIDS-dlagnosed  patients  and  for 
youth  services. 

Affordable  laboratory  tests  to  detect  pret- 
ence of  f  entanyl  analogs. 

Resources  required  Include: 

Adequate  and  timely  research  on  the  epi- 
demiology of  synthetic  and  natural  drugs  to 
facilitate  development  of  public  policy  and 
program  funding  priorities. 

COLORADO 

With  increased  funds  we  would  be  able  to 
provide  higher  reimbursement  rates  for 
services  currently  provided  and  expand  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  target  population. 

comncncvT 

A  major  need  identified  is  the  replace- 
ment of  federal  funds  due  to  decreased 
block  grant  allocations  and  lack  of  Inflation- 
ary increases.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
1410.000  decrease  in  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  (S8BO)  funds  became  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  198S.  These  monies  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  existing  community  based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  system.  The 
October  1.  I98S  decrease  in  8SBO  funds  was 
offset  this  year  by  unallocated  funds  which 
resulted  from  the  dosing  of  one  program. 
Without  an  increase  in  srbsequent  years, 
service  reductions  would  be  required.  In  the 
second  instance,  CADAC  has  identified 
I66.81S  needed  to  replace  the  amount  of  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices (ADMS)  block  grant  funds  which  will 
no  longer  be  available  due  to  inflationary 
costs.  The  effect  of  status  quo  funding  la  a 
lou  of  ability  to  maintain  current  positions 
due  to  increased  costs  relating  to  colleotive 
barg^nlng  increases  and  annlvenary  in- 
creases. 

Another  major  need  identified  in  our 
planning  process  is  the  expansion  of  the 
service  delivery  capability  of  existing  pre- 
vention programs.  CADAC  has  identified 
1100.000  to  increase  by  50%  the  number  of 
youth,  teachers  and  other  adults  to  be 
served  by  high  demand  population  servloet. 

DKLAWARI 

Appropriate  residential  treatment  re- 
source for  adolescent  aloohol/drug  abusers.  < 


Residential  treatment  altematlvas  to  In* 
caroeration  for  alcohol/drug  abusers  with 
significant  criminal  justice  involvement' 

DISTRICT  OP  OOLOMBU 

The  following  needs  were  identified,  but 
not  provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  due 
to  inadequate  resources: 
NMds  ImdsquaU  fMouress 

Inpatient  druf  detostfl-  Funds. 

eaUon  (PCP  and  other 

drust). 
TrMtment     tloU     (or  rvttdt,  itttt. 

oourt  referrml. 
Hifh  rlik  IdentUlcaUon         Do. 

and    referral    (AI08, 

prenatal  care). 
Communications       net-   runds,  Uehnoloty. 

work    (to    link    treat- 
ment   profrvni    and 

compile  data). 

PLoanu 
There  are  currently  insufficient  funds  to 
expand  and  enhance  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
services.  In  addition,  with  an  increase  in  co- 
caine use  and  AIDS  clients  (Florida  current- 
ly has  the  third  highest  number  of  con- 
firmed AIDS  oases)  additional  resources  will 
be  needed  to  provide  adequate  servloes  for 
these  two  population  groups. 

OBOROU 

During  I98S,  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse  Services  Plan  was  formulated  in 
order  to  realign  resources  to  shift  the  bal- 
ance more  toward  a  community-baaed  con- 
tinuum of  care.  The  plan  further  provided 
that  the  size  and  function  of  the  eight  re- 
gional hospital  alcohol  and  drug  units  be  re- 
duced to  serve  only  the  most  problematic 
patlenU  and  the  acutely  medically  involved. 
Over  a  four  year  period,  hospital  resources 
are  being  redirected  to  develop  34  hour  com- 
munity services  to  provide  for  detoxifica- 
tion, 38-day  residential  treatment  and  ex- 
tended residential  care  In  eight  regions  of 
Georgia.  During  FY  1988,  three  regions  will 
Implement  a  regional  system  of  services  for 
alcohol  and  drug  clients.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  this  portion  of  the  plan  Is  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  FT 
1986  Improvement  funds.  The  plan  projects 
an  Increase  In  all  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
residential  treatment  beds  from  the  current 
number  of  646  to  a  total  of  M9  at  a  cost  of 
$6  million  over  a  four  year  period. 

OVAM 

Major  needs  that  were  identified  for 
which  resources  were  not  adequate  Include 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  a 
drug  and  alcohol  unit,  a  satellite  medication 
and  mental  health  dlnlc,  specific  risk  reduc- 
tion servloes  for  special  populations,  the  De- 
partment's quality  assurance  program,  and 
the  Department's  management  information 
system.  Many  of  these  needs  were  not  met 
because  of  a  lack  In  funds,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  coordination  among  other  plan- 
ning/research agencies. 

HAWAII 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the  gap 
In  available  services  and  the  resources 
needed  to  reach  a  low  average  level  of 
services: 
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■  Legally  under  auspices  of  leparate  tovemmen- 
tal  unit.  Need  acknowledied  Init  not  raaponalMUty 
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ntABO 

Idaho  identified  the  need  to  establish  a 
residential  treatment  program  for  adoles- 
cents needing  longer  term,  more  structured 
substance  abuse  treatment.  Estimates  were 
that  this  would  cost  (250.000  or  more.  Also 
Identified  as  a  need  was  the  development  of 
treatment  programs  for  persons  under  cus- 
tody of  the  state  or  county— (criminal  jus- 
tice systems— Jails,  prisons,  etc.)  or  foster 
homes,  youth  homes,  etc.  The  need  to  find 
cost  effective  treatments,  matching  clients 
and  treatments,  has  continued  to  be  a  prior- 
ity for  substance  abuse  administration, 
nxnois 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Alcoholism 
and  Substance  Abuse  (DASA)  coordinates 
services  and  distributes  grants  to  communi- 
ty drug  and  alcohol  prevention  and  treat- 
ment service  providers.  By  far,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  DASA  budget  is  grant-in-aid. 
Based  on  research  conducted  by  the  agency, 
It  appears  that  the  major  problem  in  Illinois 
is  the  lacli  of  a  full  range  of  services  in  all 
areas,  as  well  as  the  lacic  of  adequate  serv- 
ices to  special  populations  (i.e.,  youth, 
women,  minorities)  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  federal  and 
state  funding  is  limited,  and  the  State's  top 
priority  at  tliis  time  is  to  provide  continued 
funding  to  the  existing  service  system, 
thereby  upgrading  the  quality  of  care.  In  a 
state  as  geographically  large  and  culturally 
diverse  as  Illinois,  additional  centers 
throughout  the  state  are  necessary  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  population. 

IMSIAMA 

Services,  primarily  of  a  non-hospital  24 
hour  residential  nature,  were  identified  as 
deficient  for  both  youth  and  adults.  Inten- 
sive outpatient  treatment  (day  treatment) 
needs  were  likewise  noted  as  insufficient. 
The  absence  of  a  statewide  prevention  strat- 
egy was  noted.  Funding  in  the  areas  of 
$12,000,000  annuaUy  was  identified  as 
needed  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  for 
services. 

IOWA 

Respondents  to  a  mailed  questioimaire 
identified  the  following  treatment  needs: 
specialized  services  to  ethnic/racial  minori- 
ties and  the  elderly  adult  in-patient  services; 
halfway  house  services  for  men  and  women; 
day  care  services:  and  adolescent  residential 
services.  In  prevention,  respondents  called 
for  increased  services  to  minorities,  the  el- 
derly, and  women.  In  addition,  respondents 
requested  more  specialized  training  for 
groups  outside  the  network  of  prevention 
and  treatment  programs.  Those  groups  in- 
cluded police  officers,  volimteers,  parents, 
physicians,  clubs  and  organizations,  prison 
staff,  administrators  and  teachers. 

Although  there  was  an  increased  state  ap- 
propriation for  FY  1985,  these  funds  were 
not  sufficient  to  address  the  identified 
needs. 

To  enhance  and  promote  community  pro- 
grams furthering  youth  prevention,  inter- 
vention and  treatment  services  a  $10.6  mil- 
lion investment  is  needed  over  the  next  5 
years. 

To  promote  and  enhance  community  pro- 
grams furthering  alcohol  and  other  drug 
abuse  outpatient  services,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  both  employed  and 


indigent  clients,  a  5  year  $650,000  invest- 
ment is  necessary. 

To  enhance  and  promote  community  pro- 
grams furthering  prevention,  intervention 
and  treatment  services  for  minority  popula- 
tions a  $2,376,000  investment  is  needed. 

More  than  $5  million  in  state  and  commu- 
nity funding  is  needed  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  treatment  facilities. 

Inadequate  counselor  salaries  resulting  in 
excessive  turnover  is  a  longatandlng  prob- 
lem. 

KXNTnCKT 

Governor's  Task  Force  on  Drug  and  Alco- 
hol Prevention— funds  would  be  allocated  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor's  Task  Force. 

Treatment  Services  for  Adolescents- 
through  subcontract  arrangements  with 
CCC's  new  services  targeted  at  youth  who 
have  alcohol  and  drug  problems  would  be 
developed. 

MtD  Treatment  Services  for  Adults— Ex- 
pansion of  CCC  system  would  include  more 
halfway  house  and  residential  treatment 
programs  for  adults  who  abuse  alcohol  and 
drugs. 

Alternatives  to  Incarceration— In  order  to 
implement  the  intent  of  the  Decriminaliza- 
tion of  Public  Intoxication  Act,  alternative 
programs  need  to  be  established. 

Prescription  Abuse  Data  Synthesis 
(PADS)— One  staff  position  and  computer 
capability  would  be  required  to  implement 
this  recommended  program  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drug 
Abuse. 

Criminal  Justice  Diversion  Program- 
Each  CCC  would  have  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish court  liaison  for  MH-MR-SA  identifica- 
tion and  referral. 

Capitol  Construction  of  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Facilities— The  legislature  would  appropri- 
ate funds  for  a  Bond  Issue. 

Employee  Assistance  Program  for  State 
Government— An  EAP  program  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Personnel 
for  all  state  government  employees. 

Alcohol  &  Drug  Programs  in  Kentucky 
Prisons— the  Corrections  Cabinet  would 
expand  programs  in  S  prisons  in  Kentucky. 

LOmSIAMA 

A  recently  completed  needs  assessment 
identified  the  following  major  needs  and  the 
resources  required  to  meet  total  needs  of 
those  dependent  on  public  sector  treatment 
resources. 

To  provide  100%  of  detoxification  needs: 
an  additional  197  beds  would  be  needed.  Ex- 
isting beds  for  detox  services  in  the  public 
sector  totals  40. 

For  inpatient  (30  day)  treatment,  unmet 
need  is  estimated  to  be  207  beds.  Through 
existing  resources,  310  beds  are  presently 
available  for  a  total  bed  need  of  517. 

Halfway  house/residential  services  are 
now  provided  through  197  beds.  Uiunet  need 
is  estimated  to  be  557  beds. 

For  outpatient  treatment  services,  it  is  es- 
timated that  an  additional  395  treatment 
staff  positions  would  )>e  needed  to  meet 
100%  of  need  for  services  based  on  a  case- 
load of  1:50. 

An  additional  $10,625,634  would  be  needed 
to  fund  approximately  50%  of  the  uiunet 
need  in  new  or  expanded  prevention/inter- 
vention/treatment programs. 
MAiire 

Both  inflation  and  increased  quality  of 
services  have  diminished  the  buying  power 
of  existing  funds. 

Halfway  house  services  for  women. 

Expansion  of  rural  outpatient  services. 


Extended  care  servlcea  for  late  stage  popu- 
lation. 
Expansion  of  adolescent  treatment 
Shelter /detoxification  services. 

MARTUUfD  (ALCOROL) 

Services  to  adolescents— additional  funds 
need  to  be  appropriated  to  provide  expand- 
ed assessment  and  treatment  and  residential 
treatment  services.  These  gaps  in  services 
have  been  identified  and  are  priority  fund- 
ing items  for  this  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
next  three  fiscal  years.  In  addition  to  this 
increased  prevention  and  intervention  ef- 
forts have  been  initiated  in  conjunction 
with  other  human  service  agencies  in  the 
State.  It  is  projected  that  annually,  a  need 
to  provide  residential  placements  for  300 
adolescenU  in  fiscal  year  1986  will  ouUtrip 
the  available  resources  and  additional  resi- 
dential facilities  will  have  to  be  developed. 
Projected  costs  through  purchase  of  service 
contracts  will  be  around  $500,000  to 
$750,000  annuaUy. 

KAHTLAHD  DRUG 

To  fund  an  additional  nine  addiction 
counselor  positions  to  serve  as  adolescent 
treatment  coordinators  throughout  the 
State  to  provide  liaison  with  other  juvenile 
agencies;  assessment  and  referral  to  residen- 
tial facilities;  outpatient  and  family  counsel- 
ing ($200,000). 

To  Improve  treatment  services  for  an  esti- 
mated 750  new  female  clients  annually  in 
outpatient  programs  by  providing  two  coun- 
selor/coordinator positions  in  each  of  the 
five  regions  throughout  the  State 
($225,000). 

To  provide  Group  Home  Care  for  approxi- 
mately 92  adolescents  tuinually  who  have 
completed  formal  treatment  for  substance 
abuse,  but  need  extended  aftercare  and  are 
unable  to  return  to  their  own  homes 
($303,000). 

MASSACRUSITTS 

Several  major  needs  were  identified 
through  the  recent  state  planning  process 
for  which  resources  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  those  needs.  First,  there  has  been  a 
need  to  increase  prevention  efforts  in  the 
schools  and  to  develop  resources  to  train 
teachers  and  to  support  the  development  of 
comprehensive  drug  and  alcohol  prevention 
curricula.  Second,  the  need  to  acquire  addi- 
tional funding  to  upgrade  residential  drug 
programming  was  identified.  Third,  the 
need  to  expand  the  availability  of  metha- 
done services  was  identified. 

For  all  services,  there  is  a  need  to  main- 
tain the  existing  level  of  operations  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. This  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult in  that  state  and  federal  funding  are 
static.  Federal  "lag"  money  is  no  longer 
available  for  alcoholism  services,  and  we  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  service  reduc- 
tions in  the  state  1986-87  fiscal  year. 

mmiESOTA 

Specialized  programs  to  prevent,  identify, 
and  treat  drug  and  alcohol  problems  among 
various  "special"  populations,  including  the 
elderly,  adolescents,  Southeast  Asians, 
Blacks,  Hispanlcs,  the  handicapped,  various 
dual  disability  groups  (MI/CD,  MR/CD, 
hearing  impaired,  etc.),  etc.  While  the  state 
can  and  does  provide  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion projects,  on-going  funding  and  dissemi- 
nation of  results  to  effect  permanent  system 
change  continue  to  be  problems. 

Treatment  for  those  who  do  not  meet 
public  assistance  guidelines  but  have  no  in- 
surance or  other  resources. 


maaisnpn 


Additional  treatment  beds  for  adoleaeents 
are  needed,  especially  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  lUte.  The  re- 
quired reaources  is  funding. 

PrevenUon  acUvlties  within  the  school 
system  are  inconsistent  both  in  avaOablUty 
and  quality  where  they  exist  at  all.  The  re- 
quired resource  is  a  policy  mandate  from 
the  SUte  Board  of  Education  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  prevention  activities  in  the  curricu- 
lum requlrementa. 

mssouiti 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  Missouri 
Division  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  target 
population  and  the  level  of  service  needed 
for  that  population.  As  can  be  seen,  there  is 
a  large  gap  between  existing  and  desired 
service  level.  An  additional  $76  million 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  desired 
service  level. 


reaching  (our  (4)  peroent  of  the  identified 
population  in  need  of  treatment.  The  in- 
creasing numbers  being  Identified  as  a 
result  of  prevention  and  amreneia  efforts 
have  strained  reaouroea  and  created  gaps  in 
services.  Because  of  the  same  constraints, 
special  populations  troubled  by  substance 
abuse,  such  as  the  hearing  impaired,  blind, 
or  developmentally  disabled,  have  not  been 
served. 
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MOHTAMA 

Need  Identlfted  RcMurcei  required 

(1)  Lack    of    Inpatient   Funding, 
treatment  bed*  for  in- 
disenU  in  the  eutem 
part  of  State. 

(2)  Need  for  more  tranil-   Funding, 
tlonal    llvins,    or    ex- 
tended care  f  ■cllltlei. 

(S)  Need  for  sdoleicent  Pundlns,  ftaff  snd  fscUl- 

treatment  Mfvlces.  ties. 

(4)  Increase  trainlns  for  Funding, 
adolescent      diagnosis 

and  iMMHinent. 

(5)  tlalntainins  existing         Do. 
tervicei  with  a  contin- 
ued decrease  In  public 
(State    and    Federal) 

funds. 

NOIlAaKA 

Our  most  recent  plan  was  published  in 
July,  1985,  and  proposes  a  model  service 
system  for  the  six  planning  regions  in  the 
State.  It  identifies  a  general  lack  of  public 
information,  education,  and  prevention  serv- 
ices In  3  of  the  6  regions.  Day  Care  (Partial 
Care)  Is  not  available  in  3  regions  nor  are 
youth  services  available  in  4  regions.  Detoxi- 
fication services  are  available  in  all  but  one 
region. 

In  an  analysis  of  geographic  accessibility 
three  multiregional  level  services  were 
found  not  to  be  accessible  (youth  halfway 
house,  youth  short  term  residential,  and 
adult  extended  residential). 

Analysis  of  financial  accessibility  reveals 
that  five  types  of  services  are  not  offered  on 
an  ability  to  pay  basis  (emergency  detoxifi- 
cation. (I  region),  youth  short-term  residen- 
tial (2  regions),  adult  short  term  residential 
(3  regions),  youth  halfway  (1  region)  and 
adult  halfway  house  ( 1  region). 

No  estimate  of  resources  required  to  fulfill 
these  needs  was  made.  Prom  the  above,  I 
have  estimated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
about  21  new  programs  (facilities).  The  pro- 
grams listed  are  not  of  the  inexpensive  vari- 
ety. A  very  rough  estimate  of  cost  would  be 
approximately  $5  million  in  additional  state 
funds  or  about  twice  as  much  as  we  current- 
ly provide. 

mWBAMPtBnC 

Although  more  people  than  ever  have 
been  served,  due  to  tight  budgets  and  limit- 
ed fiscal  resources,  OADAP  Is  still  only 


The  following  major  programmatic  areas 
are  in  need  of  substantial  fundlhg  resources 
and  represent  major  categorical  under- 
served  populations  aa  well:  (1)  Homeless/ 
Chronic  Debillated  AloohoUcs  and  Drug  Ad- 
dicts in  need  of  residential  extended  care 
services,  (3)  Teenage  subatanoe  abusers  In 
need  of  primary  services,  and  (8)  Substance 
abusers  who  have  an  additional  simultane- 
ous condition  Including  AIDS,  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Hearing  Loss  in  need  of  spedaliced 
treatment  services. 

Additional  technological  resources  are 
necessary  to  provide  more  complete,  rapidly 
available  drunk  driving  data  and  client 
tracking  capability. 

NKW  YORK  (ALCOHOL) 

The  current  alcoholism  service  delivery 
system  reaches  approximately  eight  percent 
of  the  population  In  need.  Almost  all  exist- 
ing Inpatient  and  outpatient  alcoholism 
treatment  servlees  report  excessive  waiting 
time  for  entry  Into  aervloes.  In  many  com- 
munities, the  moat  fundamental  services  in- 
cluding alcoholism  clinics  do  not  exist. 

The  following  chart  Illustrates  Immediate 
and  projected  needs  by  program  type: 
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NEW  YORK  (DRUG) 

The  Division  of  Substance  Abuse  Services 
oversees  a  statewide  network  of  programs 
providing  treatment  and  rehablllUtlon  serv- 
ices to  subatanoe  abusers  In  communities 
throughout  the  State.  Treatment  services 
benefit  not  only  the  abusers  whose  health 
and  personal  status  are  Improved,  but  socie- 
ty at  large.  However,  a  great  many  sub- 
stance abusers  whoae  problems  are  serious- 
including  substantial  numbers  who  are  the 
cause  of  enormous  social  and  economic 
costs— are  not  in  treatment.  Overall,  there 
are  more  than  240,000  narcotic  addicts  and 
more  than  550,000  heavy  non-narcotic  abus- 
ers in  the  sUte— while  only  75,000-80,000 
substance  abusers  are  known  to  receive 
treatment  during  a  year. 

In  order  to  adequately  address  the  unmet 
treatment  need  problem  that  currently 
exisU  in  the  SUte  of  New  York  the  follow- 
ing directions  need  to  be  undertaken:  (I) 
expand  treatment  capabilities;  (2)  increase 
availability  of  servloea;  (3)  aaseu  and  design 
services  for  nonnarcotic  abusers;  (4)  further 
increase  the  quality  of  service;  (6)  undertake 
additional  research  (6)  Increase  M>propriate 
services  to  special  populations;  (7)  continue 
efforts  to  Impact  on  public  awareness/atti- 
tudes; and  (8)  continue  contributions  to 
AIDS  research  efforts. 

New  York  also  supports  an  extensive  net- 
work of  prevention  and  early  intervention 
services  that  Include  sUtewlde  public  infor- 
mation/awareness and  community  volun- 
teer efforU,  and  local  prevention  and  early 


Intervention  programs.  While  the  great  i 
jority  of  the  local  prevention  programi 
fbcus  on  a  youthful  population,  Inddenoa 
and  prevalence  data  Indicates  a  need  to  alio 
tuget  other  groupa.  However,  prevention 
servloes  already  severely  constrained  by 
reoent  fuiMllng  decisions. 

In  order  to  adequately  address  the  unmet 
prevention  needs  problems  that  currently 
exists  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  follow- 
ing directions  need  to  be  undertaken:  1) 
expand  the  capabilities  of  the  substance 
abuse  prevention  services  system,  especially 
for  target  populations;  2)  continue  efforts  to 
increase  public  awareness:  3)  Increase  qual- 
ity and  cost-effectlveiMis  of  servloes;  4) 
study  the  future  elderly  population;  5)  de- 
velop additional  Information;  6)  develop  and 
implement  mechanisms  to  foster  increased 
coordination  of  program  efforts;  and  7)  de- 
velop mechanisms  to  aoceas  additional  fund- 
ing sources. 

NORTH  CAROURA 

Prevention. —There  is  a  need  to  have  per- 
sonnel to  do  prevention  full-time;  and  funda 
for  demonstration  projects  In  student  Inter- 
vention and  parent  education. 

Xdolescents.— Although  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  are  unclear  at  present  compre- 
hensive early  identification  and  treatment 
for  adolescents  with  substance  abuse  prob- 
lems Is  being  given  special  emphasis  In 
North  Carolina.  Our  legislature  has  allocat- 
ed $1.3  million  for  start  up  funds  for  new 
programs  in  1986-86  that  are  designed  to 
demonstrate  model  servloes  (or  communi- 
ties. These  resources  will  also  assist  In  the 
better  assessment  of  needs  for  underaerved 
populations  In  our  system  and  further  plan- 
ning and  training. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Major  resource  needs  Include  residential 
and  Intermediate  care  (or  adolescents  which 
Include  both  facility  and  operational  funds 
with  no  specific  estimate  of  the  dollars  re- 
quired. Present  outpatient  programs  are 
adequate  in  their  present  locations  but  our 
need  is  to  expand  existing  treatment  pro- 
grams to  include  outreach  programming  In 
various  parts  of  our  State.  The  major  need 
here  is  additional  addiction  counseling  staf( 
with  an  estimated  budget  to  be  around 
$500,000  per  year  Including  salary  and  travel 
expenses.  No  (acuities  are  necessary. 

OHIO  $ 

Although  Ohio  was  able  toSncrease  fund- 
ing, (Iseal  year  1985  again  (ell  dramatically 
short  of  its  needs  (or  treatment  and  preven- 
tion dollars.  As  we  have  described  in  FY  '84. 
it  cosU  approximately  $46.5  million  to  treat 
80,105  Ohio  IndlgenU  within  three  levels  o( 
care— Inpatient,  residential  and  outpatient. 
That  cost  Is  now  approximately  $48  million 
based  on  a  3  percent  inflation  factor.  This 
cost  takes  into  consideration  all  resource 
areas— sta((.  (undlng.  (adlities  etc. 

The  Increases  in  state  (unds  (rom  DWI  li- 
cense reinstatement  (ees  was  also  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  however, 
Ohio's  need  (or  an  adequate  continuum  o( 
care  acceulble  to  all  Ohioans,  particularly 
to  specidc  populations,  remains  a  high  pri- 
ority. This  will  require  special  attention  in 
the  area  o(  resource  development  and  a  uni- 
(led  approach,  whether  it  be  through  the 
implemenUtlon  o(  a  generally  controlled 
statewide  system,  or  some  other  alternative 
system. 

Prevention  remains  a  priority  (or  Ohio. 
Again,  despite  Ohio's  efforts  to  increase 
state  (undlng  (or  the  development  o(  a 
system  to  provide  training  and  consultation 
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of  Ohio  communities  on  prevention/inter- 
vention, the  gap  between  available  resources 
and  existing  need  is  considerable,  as  previ- 
ously identified,  Ohio  plans  to  implement 
such  a  system  through  essentially  three  ave- 
nues: (1)  intervention  training;  (2)  personal 
resources  and  (3)  community  training. 

OKLABOMA 

The  Department  requested  $960,559  as  ex- 
pansion funds  for  FY  86  but  did  not  receive. 
The  increase  was  to  assist  in: 

Developing  new  adolescent  residential 
service:  upgrading  the  three  existing  adoles- 
cent residential  facilities;  developing  new 
adolescent/women's  residential  facility  for 
minorities;  developing  a  new  service  of  de- 
toxification in  one  residential  program;  ex- 
panding residential  services:  expanding  out- 
patient services. 

No  additional  funds  were  received  to  de- 
velop or  expand  the  programs. 

ORKGOR 

The  following  needs  exist: 

Prevention  and  treatment  services  for  el- 
derly people; 

Prevention  and  treatment  services  for 
handicapped  people; 

Prevention  and  treatment  services  for  ado- 
lescents; 

Residential  services  for  women. 

Treatment  services  for  the  most  chronic 
and  severe  clients,  many  of  whom  have  or- 
ganic brain  damage; 

Treatment  services  for  incarcerated  indi- 
viduals—Juveniles and  adults. 

Residential  treatment  capability  for  the 
adolescent. 

Transitional  housing  for  the  homeless. 

Treatment  alternatives  for  the  youthful 
criminal  Justice  substance  abuser.  (TASC) 

School  prevention  program. 
PUERTO  Rico 

Prevention: 

To  reestablish  the  Himucao  Prevention 
Center,  thereby  increasing  services  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  an  often  report- 
ed service  lack,  at  a  total  cost  of  $74,568. 

To  provide  additional  technicians  for 
MobUe  Units  and  centers  to  broaden  cover- 
age of  the  Island,  at  a  total  cost  of  $71,850. 

To  intensify  the  mass  media  effort,  at  a 
cost  of  $34,500. 

To  increase  personnel  in  the  Juvenile  Res- 
titution Program  at  a  cost  of  $121,768. 

Treatment: 

To  create  a  complete  treatment  center  in 
the  Eastern  area  to  service  adults,  children 
and  adolescents,  at  a  cost  of  $484,877. 

To  establish  Day  Care  Centers  for  Alco- 
holics in  BCanati  and  Caguas  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000. 

To  increase  the  DWI  Program  staff,  at  a 
cost  of  $86,052. 

To  establish  a  specialized  residential  treat- 
ment center  for  girls  and  women. 

To  strengthen  the  treatment  modules 
prevalent  la  the  penal  institutions  and  to 
set  up  new  modules  in  the  institutions  in 
need  of  them. 

To  expand  services  at  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Ponce  and  Boys  at  Mi^a- 
guez.  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Transitional  and  long-term  care  for  chron- 
ic alcoholics. 

Shelter  care  for  alcoholics. 

Residential  and  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
grams for  adolescents. 

Rhode  Island— specific  drug  abuse  study/ 
survey. 

Methadone  maintenance  services  are  inad- 
equate. 


Inadequate  services,  across  all  modalities, 
to  meet  the  current  demand. 

Lack  of  growth/expansion  in  the  treat- 
ment/prevention system  due  to  decreased 
and  inadequate  funding. 

Two  catchment  areas  do  not  have  funded 
prevention  programs. 

Inadequate  financial  resources  to  imple- 
ment school  substance  abuse  intervention 
and  student  assistance  programs. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Needs  were  identified  in  treatment,  pre- 
vention and  early  intervention,  and  in  sever- 
al non-programmatic  areas. 

The  principal  treatment  need  is  for  addi- 
tional outpatient  counselors  as  a  result  of 
increases  during  the  last  three  years  in  the 
demand  for  outpatient  services.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  need  has  been  identified  for 
increased  funding  to  support  training  and 
technical  assistance  for  treatment  providers. 

Several  needs  were  identified  in  the  areas 
of  prevention  and  early  intervention,  includ- 
ing expansion  of  primary  prevention  activi- 
ties in  communities,  expansion  of  the 
School  Intervention  Program,  expansion  of 
prevention  and  intervention  services  for  in- 
stitutionalized youth,  a  second  Teen  Insti- 
tute, and  increased  information  services. 

Non-programmatic  needs  include  funding 
for  facility  renovation,  funding  to  allow 
cost-of-living  salary  adjustments  for  person- 
nel and  funding  for  improvemente  in  infor- 
mation technology  capability. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

An  assessment  of  adolescent  needs  re- 
vealed a  need  for  at  least  2  more  residential 
treatment  programs.  5  structured  outpa- 
tient treatment  programs:  22  FTE's  in  coun- 
seling and  referral  centers  with  exi>ertlse  to 
deal  with  chemically  dependent  adolescents 
and  Issues  of  children  of  alcoholics  and 
33,852  days  of  transitional  or  group  home 
care. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  assessing  state- 
wide services  and  determining  systems 
needs.  We  should  have  specific  identified 
need  areas  by  late  December.  More  informa- 
tion will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  that  time. 


Adolescent  Residential  Treatment  has 
been  a  priority.  In  FY  84-85  the  first  public- 
ly funded  15-bed  program  was  established. 
With  the  impact  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Alcohol  and  Drugs,  FY  85- 
86,  two  additional  publicly  funded  Ift-bed 
programs  are  being  established  for  a  total 
state  resource  amount  of  $1,500,000.  This 
gives  one  program  in  each  grant  region  of 
the  state.  The  Statewide  Planning  Commit- 
tee recommended  one  program  per  region 
(six  regions),  which  woiUd  require  an  addi- 
tional $1,500,000  of  state  resources. 

Adolescent  Aftercare  and  Outpatient 
Services  was  also  recommended  by  the 
Statewide  Committee.  No  identified  aUte  re- 
sources are  available  to  meet  this  need  in 
the  development  of  the  continuum  of  care 
for  youth.  For  the  present,  we  are  asking 
for  a  percentage  (10%)  of  contracted  outpa- 
tient slot  utilization  for  adolescents  across 
the  state. 

The  SUtewide  Planning  Committee  also 
made  recommendations  concerning  under 
funding  for  adult  services.  This  addraaes 
unmet  needs  in  regions  across  the  state.  The 
percentage  annual  increase  of  state  funding 
does  not  meet  this  recommendation.  It  re- 
mains a  continuing  planning  Issue  for  this 
year,  to  more  concretely  addreas  the  unmet 
needs  and  resources  required  during  the 
next  three  years  to  Improve  adult  servlcea. 
This  will  require  Departmental  Improve- 


ment requesta  In  the  budget  proeeat  and  leg- 
islative action. 

TKZAa 

Detoxification,  evaluation,  and  referral 
centers  for  public  inebriates  diverted  from 
the  criminal  Justice  system  are  needed  in 
every  region  of  the  sUte.  At  present,  there 
are  three.  At  least  twenty-four  are  needed, 
and  the  three  which  are  in  operation  need 
expansion. 

The  insufficient  number  of  long-term  care 
facilities  for  chronic  Inebriates  also  com- 
prises a  major  gap  in  services. 

Adolescent  treatment  services  are  a  major 
need,  in  addition  to  a  need  to  expand  the 
number  of  outpatient  services.  Texas  has 
few  non-hospital  based  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  for  persons  imder 
18  who  are  unable  to  access  for-profit  aerv- 
ices. 

The  Commission  also  has  a  priority  for  es- 
tablishing at  least  24  programs  to  serve  chil- 
dren from  chemically  dependent  families. 
We  need  one  in  each  region;  at  present 
there  are  five. 

Additional  casefinding  and  referral  capa- 
bilities and  training  resources  are  needed  to 
respond  to  the  divergence  of  public  inebri- 
ates. 

Services  for  youthful  inhalant  abusers  are 
inadequate  and  need  significantly  more  fi- 
nancial support. 

Funding  and  technology  are  also  needed 
to  respond  to  the  service  needs  of  specific 
substance  abuse  trends,  such  as  cocaine  and 
designer  drugs. 

UTAH 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  problems  affect 
the  lives  and  health  of  many  youth  in  Utah. 
A  1983  study  by  the  Utah  State  Division  of 
Alcoholism  and  Drugs  shows  that  7.4%  of 
Utah  teens  ages  12-17  (13.067)  have  either 
extreme  or  severe  problems  with  alcohol 
and  drugs  and  are  in  need  of  treatment 
intervention.  Recent  increases  in  State  ap- 
propriations for  alcohol  and  drug  services 
have  been  directed  at  relieving  public  safety 
pressures  and  at  prevention.  As  a  result. 
adequate  treatment  resources  do  not  exist; 
treatment  programs  are  filled  to  capacity 
and  many  youth  are  required  to  be  placed 
on  waiting  lists.  A  survey  conducted  across 
the  State  in  1985  indicates  that  it  would 
cost  $4,961,568  over  the  next  two  years  to 
develop  and  implement  an  adequate  service 
system  to  address  the  needs  of  our  youth 
who  have  extreme  or  severe  alcohol  or  other 
drug  problems. 

VntMOlfT 

A  major  need  for  the  State  of  Vermont  is 
an  instate  residential  facility  for  youth. 

Currently  the  existing  array  of  services  is 
having  difficulty  meeting  the  client 
demand.  More  general  outpatient  services 
are  required  for  this  purpose.  In  addition, 
services  to  older  Vermonts.  women  and 
school  age  youth  are  needed.  We  believe 
that  we  have  the  teclinology  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  resources  are  the  primary  prob- 
lem. 

Overall  the  existing  system  Is  in  financial 
trouble.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  outpa- 
tient clinics  most  programs  are  experiencing 
serious  problems. 

VntOIHIA 

Although  new  detoxification  services  have 
been  Initiated  in  Virginia  recently,  there  re- 
mains a  need  to  continue  development  of 
community-based  detoxification  especially 
In  areas  previously  served  by  state  facUlUes 
which  are  now  reducing  detoxlfcatlon  aerv- 
ices. 
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Progreaa  Is  oontlnulnc  in  aaeeaalng  ewe  in 
local,  general  boipltala:  however,  aa  with 
the  detoxification  aenrlce  need  noted  above, 
funding  ia  an  laaue  eapedally  for  medical 
aervlcee  to  the  indigent  alcoholic  under  the 
primary  ««»gnftrim  of  aloohollam. 

Employment  aervloee  are  required  to  deal 
with  the  current  50%  rate  of  unemployment 
among  our  treatment  clientele;  connecttona 
among  local  agendea  are  required. 

Virginia  haa  become  inereaalngly  aware  of 
the  apedal  needa  of  the  dually  diagnoeed 
(MH/8A)  population— technology  and  Im- 
proved relationahlpe  between  MH  and  SA 
provldera  U  required;  then  the  funding  laaue 
can  be  examined. 

Additional  funding  (with  a  focua  on  rural 
areaa)  ia  required  to  meet  current  demand 
aa  evidenced  by  waiting  llata  and  to  further 
develop  a  continuum  of  servlcea. 
vntooiiaLAinM 

New  programa  for  women's  treatment 
were  deigned,  one  In  St.  Thomaa  and  one  In 
St.  Croix.  The  St.  Croix  program  atiU  lacks 
a  ataff  member  and  although  women  are 
being  aerved.  the  program,  aa  designed,  wiU 
not  be  Implemented  until  a  ataff  member 
can  be  hired. 

Increaae  aervlces  to  women  and  youth,  co- 
operative efforts  with  the  school  are  moving 
along  Blower  than  expected.  A  new  program 
entitled  "Women'a  Challengea"  haa  been  de- 
signed and  minimally  implemented. 

Staff  person  alao  need  to  Implement  thia 
program. 

WABHINOTOR 

There  are  2,800  alcohollca  and  drug  abua- 
ers  who  are  receiving  welfare  cheeka  on  the 
basis  of  a  substance  abuse  dlaablllty.  While 
atate  policy  requlrea  that  these  peraona  be 
enrolled  In  a  program  at  realdentlal  or  out- 
patient treatment,  f  unda  are  Inauf  f  Ident  to 
provide  the  neceaaary  treatment  aervlcea  for 
this  popiUation. 

All  persons  convicted  of  Driving  While  In- 
toxicated (DWI)  are  required  to  undergo  an 
assessment  of  alcohol  dependency.  Those 
considered  to  be  in  need  of  alcoholism  treat- 
ment are  referred  to  treatment  by  the 
courts  as  a  condition  of  their  retaining  driv- 
ing privileges.  New  DWI  statutes  have  in- 
creased the  total  number  of  court  referrals 
to  (primarily)  outpatient  treatment,  among 
them  a  significant  number  of  low  income 
peraona.  Bureau  funding  la  Inaufflclent  to 
pay  for  the  coat  of  treatment  of  all  of  theae 
peraona. 

In  the  past,  most  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
pendent youth  were  treated  together  with 
adults  by  regular  treatment  agencies. 
During  the  last  two  years,  the  bureau  haa 
been  funding  twenty-eight  youth  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  beda  in  three  apedal 
realdentlal  facilities  for  youth,  but  haa  not 
developed  a  continuum  of  aftercare  outpa- 
tient services  for  youth.  There  ia  a  need  for 
additional  specialized  youth  treatment  beda 
and  for  apedally  trained  youth  therapisU  to 
provide  outpatient  and  aftercare  servlcea. 

We  have  only  fifty  percent  of  the  drug 
residential  treatment  capacity  which  we 
need  to  keep  up  with  the  service  demand 
generated  by  court  treatment  placement.  At 
preaent,  there  is  a  seventy-six  day  average 
waiting  period  for  admission  to  realdentlal 
drug  treatment  agendea.  In  addition,  the 
quality  of  treatment  la  Buffering  becauae  of 
attempts  by  agendes  to  accommodate  the 
demand  by  coverextendlng  themaelvea. 

WUT  VIROIRIA 

1.  Realdentlal  treatment  for  adolescents. 
3.  Long-term  realdentlal  treatment  for 
cbrmilc  alcoholics. 


5.  Expanded  day  treatment  procnuna. 
4.  Expansion  of  outpatient  aervioaa. 

6.  Expansion  of  tranaitlonal  living  serv- 
loea. 

All  above  aervloea  could  be  provided  with  a 
Bufftdent  Increaae  in  funda  to  provide  staff, 
and.  in  the  caae  of  1  and  3,  fadlttiea. 

WIMORBXR 

The  State  of  Wiaoonaln.  through  ita  bien- 
nial planning  and  budgetary  proceaa,  pre- 
pares propoaala  to  meet  the  atate  needa. 
Propoaala  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuae  programa  Include  the  following: 
In  addition  to  the  increaae  to  oountlea  to 
addreaa  women'a  Inltiatlvea,  other  prioritlea 
to  be  conaldered  If  funding  allows  Include: 
expanalon  of  the  Women  Reaching  Women 
program  to  all  oountlea  ($336,000). 

Earmark  block  grant  funda  for  specific  Inl- 
tiatlvea for  women  through  the  community 
alda  proceaa  ($360,000). 

Pool  funda  with  the  Domestic  Abuae 
Council  and  jointly  fimd  new  progranu 
($360,000). 

Develop  procedure  to  uae  funding  for 
child  care  for  women  In  treatment  ($76,000). 
Increaae  funding  for  the  TRAILS  pro- 
grama to  a  level  that  will  minimally  fund 
one  full-time  employee  at  each  reaervatlon 
with  adequate  travel  and  training  ($76,000). 
Support  and  encourage  the  development 
and  expanalon  of  servlcea  to  apecial  popula- 
tiona  (i.e.,  women,  minoritlea,  elderly,  crimi- 
nal Juatloe,  youth,  the  chronic,  the  dla- 
abled).  (Amount  to  be  determined  $1-3  mil- 
lion approximately.) 

Fund  aervloea  for  hearing  impaired  treat- 
ment ($730,000). 

Fund  an  American  Indian  realdentlal 
treatment  center  ($360,000). 

Fund  an  American  Indian  Women'a  Treat- 
ment Center  ($360,000). 

Provide  funding  for  the  State  Chronic  Al- 
coholic Community  Support  program  ($3-4 
million). 

Major  need  la  treatment  aervloea  for  chll- 
dren/adoleacents  (peraona  under  the  age  of 
majority  which  la  19  In  Wyoming).  Impetua 
for  thla  need  emerged  from  an  overall  exam- 
ination by  the  State  of  all  youth  servloea  In 
Wyoming.  It  became  dear  that  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  aervloea  for  youth  in  Wyo- 
ming are  not  available.  BCany  youth  are 
being  aent  to  apedal  youth  treatment  fadli- 
tlea  in  neighboring  Statea.  Queetiona  aroae 
aa  to  whether  theae  youth  could  or  ahould 
be  treated  In  adult  f  adlltlea.  Currently  the 
State  Is  exploring  and  aearohlng  for  appro- 
priate treatment  altematlvea  for  youth  In 
Wyoming.  Although  the  State  la  experienc- 
ing an  economic  downturn  and  new  monies 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  SUte  la  commit- 
ted to  improving  the  adequacy  of  aervloea 
for  chUdren. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1983  there  were  33 
million  persons  In  American  houaeholda 
that  were  current  drug  uaera  and  10  million 
persona  with  alcohol  problema.  Only  5-10 
percent  of  theae  indivlduala  are  receiving 
treatment.  Waiting  llata  for  admiaalon  to 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs  are 
common  in  many  StateB.  Treatment  admla- 
alona  for  cocaine  addiction  have  Increaaed 
by  48  percent  in  the  past  year.  Realdentlal 
and  outpatient  treatment  programa  are 
being  Inundated  with  demanda  for  treat- 
ment aervloea  from  Intravenoua  drug  uaera 
who  are  aeeklng  treatment  aa  a  meana  of 
preventing  their  Infection  with  the  deadly 
AIDSvlrua. 

The  current  appropriation  for  the  ADM8 
Block  Grant  program  la  $468.9  million.  The 
FY  1987  authoriiation  level  for  the  Block 
Grant  Program  la  $676  million  of  which  al- 


oohol  and  drug  abuae  reodve  approximately 
80  percent  at  the  national  level.  If  the 
ADM8  Blocli  Grant  program  was  inereaaed 
by  $100  million,  the  Statea  would  be  abU  to 
readily  abaorb  the  increaae  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  and  prevention  aenrlcea 
into  their  long-atandlng  oomprehendve 
treatment  and  prevention  Byataaa.  Thaae 
oomprehenalve  aenrlce  ayatema  provide  vary* 
Ing  levela  of  prevention,  education  and 
treatment  aervloea  which  are  targeted  to  the 
needa  of  the  apedf le  Individual. 

The  Statea  uae  the  alcohol  and  drug  por- 
tion of  the  ADM8  Blodi  Grant  program  to 
provide  community  and  achool-baaed  pre- 
vention, education  and  information  aervloea 
as  well  aa  realdentlal  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment aervloea  for  tena  of  thouaanda  of  ell- 
enu.  In  FY  1986,  the  Statea  provided  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuae  treatment  aervlcea  to 
1,438,689  cllenU.  Of  the  total  number  of  cli- 
ents, approximately  30  percent  or  384,7St 
were  aupported  with  ADM8  Block  Grant 
moniea.  In  addition,  hundreda  of  thouaanda 
of  chUdren  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mimlty  received  prevention  aervlcea. 

At  the  onaet.  the  provtalon  of  education. 
Information  and  prevention  aervloea  are  the 
moat  effective  meanB  for  preventing  aloohol 
and  drug  abuse  problema.  Theae  aervloea  are 
both  community  and  achool-baaed  and  artf 
provided  through  varioua  foruma.  If  one- 
half  or  $60  million  of  a  $100  million  Increaae 
for  the  ADM8  Block  Grant  program  waa 
targeted  for  prevention,  education  and  in- 
formation aervlcea  the  following  number  of. 
education/Information  aeaalons  and  con- 
tactB  would  be  supported  within  community 
and  achool-baaed  programa:  909,000  educa- 
tion/information aeaalona  and  13  million 
education/information  contacta.  In  addi- 
tion, 763.300  oounaeling  aeaalona  would  be 
provided  in  both  community  and  achool- 
baaed  Bettings  along  with  1,116,800  Individ- 
ual contacta. 

For  thoae  in  need  of  treatment,  aervloea 
an  available  through  oomprehenalve  array 
of  treatment  modalitlea  and  environment* 
which  are  targeted  to  the  Individual's  par- 
ticular needs.  Theae  aervloea  are  typically 
provided  in  a  non  hoapital  setting  and  are 
coat  effective.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  drug  abuae  aervtoea  In  a  residential 
Betting  cost  approximately  $8,000-$10,000 
per  year.  Inpatient  rehabiliUtlon  aervlcea 
for  aloohollam  coaU  approximately  $300  per 
day  with  an  average  atay  of  approximately 
40  days.  Care  provided  In  a  halfway  house 
setting  for  thoae  indivlduala  aeeklng  to 
return  to  the  conununlty  la  approximately 
$83  per  day  for  an  average  atay  of  76  daya. 
On  an  outpatient  baala,  drug  abuse  servlcea 
coat  approximately  $3,000—34,000  per  year 
per  client. 

Depending  on  the  needa  of  the  particular 
State,  the  additional  funda  provided  for 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  would  be  apent 
on  a  variety  of  services.  Information  from 
the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  SUte  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuae  Directors  haa  Indicated 
that  a  major  need  in  many  Sutes  centers  on 
the  development  and  expanalon  of  realden- 
tlal programa  for  youth  and  It  la  anticipated 
that  much  of  thla  need  could  be  met  with 
the  additional  Influx  of  Federal  dollars. 

With  an  Increaae  of  $10  million  for  pre- 
vention activities  the  National  Inatltute  on 
Drug  Abuae  would  be  able  to  expand  Ita  ex- 
isting prevention  actlvltlea  and  develop  new 
inltiatlvea  which  remain  unfunded  due  to  a 
lack  of  Federal  funda.  It  haa  been  alao  been 
noted  that  the  National  InatltuU  on  Alco- 
hol Abuae  and  Alcohollam  could  ImmedlaU- 
ly  utillie  $3— $6  million  for  prevention  ae- 
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tlvities.  Examples  of  drug  and  alcohol  pre- 
vention activities  that  would  be  funded  with 
additional  Federal  dollars  include:  develop- 
ment of  parent  training  materials  on  drugs 
and  videotapes  to  teach  parents  how  to  talk 
with  their  children  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  use:  expansion  of  pilot  projects  for 
nmaways,  delinquent  populations  and  chil- 
dren of  drug  abusers:  further  promotion  of 
ongoing  national  media  campaigns  and  de- 
velopment of  new  national  campaigns:  an 
increase  of  cooperative  activities  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  States,  including  the 
development  of  model  prevention  programs 
at  the  school  and  community-based  level. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  desires  to  speak,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  inquire  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  since  we  have  less  time  left 
on  this  side,  would  ask  that  the  5  min- 
utes would  be  off  their  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  a  couple  of  things  here 
while  we  are  in  this  key  negotiating 
phase  on  the  budget.  First  is  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Dohenici,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, Senator  Chiles,  for  the  excellent 
work  that  they  have  done.  It  would 
have  been  almost  inconceivable  that 
we  would  have  gotten  what  I  regard  as 
an  excellent  budget  out  of  the  Budget 
Committee  without  their  good,  excel- 
lent, hard,  difficult  work  involving 
compromises. 

Blr.  President,  they  are  continuing 
to  work  hard  to  make  this  process 
work.  It  is  a  very,  very  fragile  process. 
I  was  not  for  Gramm-Rudman.  I  am 
still  not  for  Gramm-Rudman  but  I 
would  like  to  try  to  make  it  work.  It  is 
because  of  their  good  work  and  their 
good  efforts  that  they  are  trying  to 
make  it  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  sound  a 
word  of  caution  about  what  I  regard  as 
negotiations  that  are  presently  going 


on  because  I  hope  they  are  not  going 
on  on  a  false  assumptioiL 

I  fear  that  at  least  the  outlines  of 
the  budget  compromise  which  I  hear 
about  are  not  going  to  be  that  well  re- 
ceived on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  particu- 
larly by  this  Senator,  and  I  have  heard 
many  other  Senators.  Let  me  say  why. 

First  of  all,  the  budget  compromise 
that  came  out  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Conunittee  I  thought  was  an  excellent 
one.  For  example,  we  started  with  a 
budget  figure  on  national  defense  of, 
if  I  recaU  the  figure.  $287  bUlion 
which  we  had  been  told  on  our  first 
crunch  of  the  numbers  would  be  the 
nominal  level  plus  an  allowance  for  in- 
flation, plus  maybe  a  billion  or  2  bil- 
lion extra,  additional  dollai-s  which  we 
thought  was  sufficient  for  national  de- 
fense. 

We  went  back  and  scrubbed  the 
numbers  again,  and  decided  that  was 
not  enough  for  national  defense— that, 
sort  of.  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder as  to  what  the  actual  nominal 
level  on  the  inflationary  level  is. 

So  we  decided  using  a  new  approach 
that  $291  billion  was  the  inflationary 
full  allowance.  Then  we  ended  up,  Mr. 
President,  with  a  figure  of  $295  billion, 
which  in  my  judgment  was  inflation 
plus  $4  billion.  And  I  can  say  that 
many  of  those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
stretched  themselves  to  go  to  $295  bil- 
lion. 

On  the  tax  side,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  of  us  who  feel  that  you  can 
raise  some  significant  amount  of  reve- 
nue without  putting  any  additional 
burden  on  individuals,  by  simply  clos- 
ing some  of  the  most  egregious  loop- 
holes, the  kind  of  loopholes  that  allow 
the  biggest  companies  in  this  country 
to  escape  all  tax  altogether,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  General  Electrics, 
the  General  Dynamics,  and  other 
great  companies  with  great  people 
miming  them,  and  in  the  great  spirit 
of  free  enterprise  are  making  a  lot  of 
money.  But  they  are  not  paying  any 
taxes— none. 

We  felt,  Mr.  President,  that  we  could 
put  together  a  modest  package  of  reve- 
nue enhancement.  We  ended  up  with  I 
think  $18.7  billion  which  was  not 
going  to  hurt  anybody  but  was  going 
to  really  give  you  more  equity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  came  out  with- 
out resolution  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  we  are  doing  now  with  this  negotia- 
tion. We  are  saying  somehow  that 
cannot  work  because  of  some  ideologi- 
cal fixation  on  additional  money  on 
defense  to  fund  a  lot  of  gold  plating  of 
a  lot  of  programs  in  national  defense. 
We  are  being  told  that  is  not  enough. 
We  have  to  use  what  we  did  in  the 
Budget  Committee  with  a  majority  of 
both  sides  as  a  starting  point  for  a  new 
bargaining  position. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  not  OK'd  what 
I  hear,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  others  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  not 
either. 

Yes.  I  am  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  we  thought  $295  billion  was 
a  strong  national  defense.  We  thought 
that  was  not  gold  plated  but  a  good, 
strong  program. 

We  thought  that  of  $18.7  billion  on 
taxes  with  no  tax  on  individuals,  and  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  figure  that  you  can 
say  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend. 
That  is  ridiculous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  one  addi- 
tional minute,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  myself.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  am  stuck  in  concrete  on  every 
last  jot  and  tittle  of  that  bipartisan 
paclcage  so  artfully  put  together  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  But  I  am  saying  as  a 
word  of  caution,  just  do  not  take  for 
granted  those  of  us  who  are  regarded 
as  moderate  to  conservative  Demo- 
crats that  we  are  Just  automatically 
going  to  decrease  taxes  and  increase 
national  defense  so  you  can  have  a  lot 
of  gold  plated,  unnece^isary  programs 
like  $4.75  billion  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

There  are  just  some'  of  us  who  are 
going  to  say.  if  you  are  talking  about 
spend  and  spend,  that  is  spend  and 
spend  and  that  is  what  has  put  us  in 
the  shape  we  are  in. 

With  that  word  of  caution.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
see  more  money  spent  for  educating 
the  youth  of  this  country  about  the 
dangers  of  drugs.  For  that  reason,  this 
amendment  has  a  good  deal  of  appeal 
tome. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  in  an 
effort  to  make  this  amendment  deficit 
neutral,  as  is  required  by  Gramm- 
Rudman,  this  amendment  proposes  to 
reduce  the  fimds  for  other  Govern- 
ment functions  by  $100  million  with- 
out any  assessment  as  to  whether  such 
a  proposed  reduction  is  justified  by 
the  facts.  Without  such  a  record,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  responsible  to 
support  such  a  reduction  here  on  the 
floor.  I  luiow  that  Government  furni- 
ture is  an  attractive  target  and,  I'm 
not  claiming  that  it's  wrong  to  cut 
funding  for  it.  But  just  as  it  makes 
sense  to  look  before  we  leap,  it  makes 
sense  to  know  the  facts  before  we  cut. 
Unfortunately,  those  facts  were  not 
laid  out  during  the  debate. 

This  amendment  is  appealing  and 
tempting,  but  until  there  is  an  analysis 
offered  of  its  impact,  decent  legislative 
process  requires  it  not  be  adopted,  de- 


spite the  ease  with  which  a  negative 
vote  can  be  misconstrued.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  to  add  $100  million  per  year 
for  3  years  to  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
combat  drug  abuse.  This  amendment 
will  add  $100  million  per  year  in 
budget  authority  to  the  health  func- 
tion of  the  budget— $50  million  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention, 
and  $50  million  for  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  D'Amato,  must  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  dealing 
with  this  country's  drug  problem.  At 
stake  is  not  only  the  incidence  of 
crime,  overdose  deaths,  and  property 
loss  associated  with  drug  abuse,  but 
the  loss  of  part  of  a  generation  of 
young  people  constmied  by  the  un- 
staunched  tide  of  illegal  drugs  Into 
this  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
introduced  S.  15,  the  State  and  Local 
Narcotics  Control  Assistance  Act  of 
1985.  to  provide  $125  million  in  grants, 
administered  through  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  assist  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  catch,  prosecute,  and  incarcer- 
ate those  who  violate  drug  laws,  and  to 
destroy  illeg^  drug  supplies. 

My  legislation  will  also  provide  $125 
million  in  grants,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  programs  to 
treat  and  rehabilitate  victims  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  educate  the  public,  espe- 
cially schoolchildren,  to  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse. 

S.  15  has  20  cosponsors.  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins]  in  whose  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children.  Family.  Drugs, 
and  Alcohol  the  legislation  is  pending. 

This  measure  represents  an  impor- 
tant element  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  drug 
abuse  and  trafficking.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  State  and 
Local  Narcotics  Control  Assistance 
Act.« 

Mr.  DOBCENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Senator  D'Amato.  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  spend  much  time  discuaa- 
ing  his  amendment.  If  he  is  prepared, 
shortly  we  will  have  the  rollcall  vote 
he  has  sought. 

If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  hun- 
dreds and  himdreds  of  accounts  that 
the  Government  will  fund  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  after  we  are 
through  with  the  budget  resolution, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  look  aroimd  for  savings,  In 
order  to  fund  the  specific  program 
that  he  is  talking  about  to  the  level 


that  he  is  asking  In  his  debate  and 
that  he  contends  he  wants. 

So  I  c<Hnmend  him  for  that. 

Having  said  that,  however,  let  me 
make  sure  that  the  Senate  under- 
stands the  impact  of  the  amendment 
as  a  matter  of  budget  resolution  activi- 
ty. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  time  repeat- 
ing the  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effec- 
tiveness when  one  comes  here  and 
offers  an  amendment  that  moves 
money  from  existing  programs  and 
says,  "I  want  it  here."  I  am  not  going 
to  give  the  whole  budget  process  ex- 
planation. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  whether  or  not 
this  particular  program  within  the 
very  large  health  program  function  of 
our  Government  is  increased  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  indicates  he 
would  like  it  to  be  increased  or  not  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  appropriations  will  decide  from 
all  of  this  money,  all  the  budget  au- 
thority, how  much  they  want  to  send 
over  to  the  subcommittee  that  spends 
money  on  health,  including  this  drug 
prevention  program. 

So  for  starters,  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  on  that  committee.  He  has 
always  been  a  statmch  advocate  of 
making  sure  we  spend  more  in  this 
program  if  we  can  find  it  within  some 
bounds  of  fiscal  sanity,  and  I  assume 
that  he  will  be  Joined  by  many  others 
in  the  appropriations  process.  He  may 
very  well  end  up  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber when  we  have  the  appropriations 
processes  completed,  if  we  do,  with 
this  program  increased  as  he  desires. 

But  Senators  ought  to  know  that 
this  amendment,  this  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution,  is  not  going  to 
assure  that  these  programs  Increase. 
The  reason  is  that  the  appropriators 
are  going  to  decide  in  defense  and  in 
all  the  other  functions  whether  they 
are  going  to  save  enough  to  add  it  to 
this  account  so  that  this  program  can 
go  up.  That  is  No.  1. 

And  No.  2,  if  they  decide  to  save  else- 
where and  put  it  in  this  660  health 
function,  there  are  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams in  the  function.  Including  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Mental  Health, 
and  others.  The  appropriators  are 
going  to  decide  within  all  those  ac- 
counts whether  they  are  going  to  in- 
crease some  of  the  other  accounts 
rather  than  this  specific  one. 

So  since  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  assume  in  6  or  7 
months  "I  voted  for  the  D'Amato 
amendment  and,  therefore,  did  not  I 
vote  to  increase  by  $100  million  drug 
prevention  programs."  The  answer  is 
no.  "You  voted  to  move  money  around 
within  the  budget  to  add  to  a  very 

large  function  called  health  within 
which  the  program  lies,  and  you  sent 
sort  of  a  MiioMl  of  some  sort  to  the  ap- 


propriations that  you  think  thli  Is  a 
high  priority  program." 

I  believe  that  is  as  fair  a  statement 
as  I  could  make  about  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  Intended  to  be  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  But  I  think  everyone 
shoud  know  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  amendment  will  find  itself  to  be 
realized  or  not  realized  only  after  the 
appropriators  do  their  work.  The  ap- 
propriators would  have  to  cut  other 
placM.  perhaps  even  the  furniture  ac- 
count he  speaks  of,  across  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  more  in  this  drug  pre- 
vention program. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 

yield.     

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  I  have  read 
the  D'Amato  amendment  and  I  recog- 
nize the  increase  of  the  function 
health  of  $300  miUion.  I  totally  sup- 
port that  concept,  and  that  It  would  be 
used  in  drug  abuse  and  rehabilitation. 
That  is  fine.  But  I  wonder  whether 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, with  whom  I  serve,  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  for  us  to  make  an 
assumption  that  reduction  would  come 
from  furniture  acquliition  in  three 
separate  accounts,  defense,  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  general  government, 
is  not  a  little  bit  of  imoky  mirrors.  In 
the  legislation  we  are  working  on  here, 
we  do  not  deal  with  the  specific  ex- 
penditures of  furniture,  we  do  not  deal 
with  travel  allowances,  we  do  not  deal 
with  automobile  repair  costs.  We  deal 
with  broad  categories. 

To  make  that  assumption  is  to  in- 
clude it  as  a  factual  representation 
without  it  having  any  basis  whatso- 
ever and  totally  nonbindlng  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  respond.  I 
clearly  cannot  respond  to  a  question 
that  uses  words  like  smoky  mirrors. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  take  out 
the  words  smoky  mirrors.  It  is  not  un- 
realistic for  us  to  make  an  assumption 
that  it  will  come  from  furniture  acqui- 
sition since,  in  a  budget  resolution,  we 
do  not  get  into  that  kind  of  detailed 
specific?  Would  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  done  my 
very  best  to  explain  the  ultimate  effi- 
cacy of  this  amendment.  Honestly,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  that  even  if 
this  amendment  were  not  offered— if 
we  did  not  vote  on  it  and  it  was  not 
adopted— that  the  approprlaton 
would  increase  the  account  for  this 
drug  program  and  find  offsets  within 
other  areas  of  Government— maybe 
not  furniture  but  maybe  travel,  maybe 
attrition,  maybe  postage.  I  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  because  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  drug  problem  in 
this  country,  the  growing  recognition 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough  in  the 
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prevention  area,  and  in  particular  as  it 
applies  to  the  young  people  in  schools. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the 
question^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
chairman  has  answered  it  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  response. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
not  groing  to  disagree  with  ansrthing 
that  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  said  with  reference  to 
what  the  budget  amendment  does, 
what  the  legal  effect  or  authority  is. 
But  this  does  set  parameters,  it  does 
set  a  priority,  it  does  send  a  clear 

nlgn^tl 

When  we  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee— and  I  might  note  that  a 
cosponsor  of  this  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  charged  with 
health,  Senator  Weickkr— what  we 
are  saying  here  and  now  is  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  that 
there  should  be  additional  appropria- 
tions specifically  set  up  not  just  for 
health  but  for  increasing  the  efforts  in 
prevention  and  education.  They  have 
literally  been  abandoned. 

In  rehabilitation,  we  have  a  problem 
in  48  out  of  50  States  which  have  indi- 
cated a  serious  deficiency  in  this  area. 

Then,  of  covu-se,  we  meet  the  prob- 
lem with  every  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Jealous  of  their  prerogatives  in  terms 
of  seeing  that  funds  are  not  taken 
from  their  accounts,  from  their  func- 
tions, and  we  say  this  is  an  area  which 
we  have  set  out  as  one  which  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  said 
we  wiU  not  spend  $820  million  on:  fur- 
niture. 

By  the  way,  we  are  spending  more 
than  $820  million.  That  is  Just  money 
we  have  been  able  to  identify. 
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Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  appropri- 
ators  look  at  this  as  a  vehicle  by  which 
to  increase  spending  in  the  area  of 
drug  prevention  and  education  and  re- 
habilitation, and  decrease  the  ac- 
counts that  fund  the  purchase  of  fur- 
niture and  furnishings.  That  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  to  send  a  very  clear 
signal,  one  that  I  believe  will  be  suc- 
cessful, because  heretofore  I  must  con- 
fess to  you  I  have  been  thwarted  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
without  there  being  a  clear  indication 
that  the  powerful  budget  process  and 
committee  is  supportive  of  a  move  in 
this  direction.  So  that  is  why  we  do 
this.  I  appreciate,  by  the  way,  the 
chairman's  comments  on  it.  I  hope 
that  not  only  will  we  pass  it  here,  but  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  to  be  an  out- 
spoken advocate  after  we  do  this,  if  it 
does  come  to  pass,  as  it  relates  to  the 


appropriating  process,  as  he  and  I 
both  serve  on  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOBSENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  again  say  that  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 
His  interest  in  this  area,  his  desire  to 
have  more  funding  in  this  area,  is  of 
long  standing  and  well  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
misimderstand  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  assiunes  that  we  will  take 
$37  million  out  of  defense,  function 
050  to  pay  for  this  program  because 
the  Senator  assumes  that  the  appro- 
priators  will  cut  $37  million  of  outlays 
in  what  he  perceives  to  be  furniture 
accoimts  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Clearly  there  is  that  much  of  a  furni- 
ture accoimt  in  a  $300  billion  defense 
budget,  no  question  about  it.  It  as- 
sumes $47  million  in  budget  authority 
out  of  defense  as  the  principal  compo- 
nent of  the  $100  million.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  cut  defense 
that  much,  not  because  of  this  amend- 
ment. Based  on  $295  bUlion  that  we 
have  for  defense,  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  that  much  latitude  to  cut,  and  this 
amendment  is  Just  a  general  reduction 
of  the  defense  function.  Having  said 
that.  I  do  not  desire  to  belabor  the 
point.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
is.  and  we  will  vote. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  3^eld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AD 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WATER]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  atmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkihs]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ihoute],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nuim].  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  STEimis]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAHS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 

YEAS-«a 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Mitebell 

Andrews 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Amutrong 

Oore 

MurkowaU 

Bkucus 

Gorton 

Nleklca 

Bentaen 

Oramin 

Packwood 

Biden 

OraHley 

PeU 

BlngBnun 

HarUn 

PrcMler 

BoKhwlti 

Hart 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

RodiefeUer 

Burdlck 

Hecht 

Roth 

Byid 

Benin 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helm 

Sarbanes 

ChUea 

Helms 

Saaser 

Cochnui 

Humphrey 

Simon 

Cohen 

Kaswhsnm 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Specter 

D'Ammto 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DmnforUi 

Kerry 

Symms 

DeCondnl 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Dixon 

Leahy 

WaUop 

Dodd 

Matcunaga 

Warner 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Weidter 

Domenici 

McClure 

WilMn 

Eacleton 

McConneU 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Melcher 

Evans 

Metcenbaum 

NATS-12 

' 

Boren 

Boilings 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Exon 

Levin 

Quayle 

Olenn 

Long 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTlNO-6 

Ooldvater 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Hawkins 

Mathias 

Btennis 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1816)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1420 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  shortly 
going  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

But  I  want  to  make  a  statement  off 
the  resolution  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
amendments  like  it  to  see  if  I  can  one 
more  time  make  sure  those  who  are 
observing  and  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  derive  some  significance  out  of 
the  vote  Just  taken  and  similar  votes 
on  amendments  that  transfer  money 
back  and  forth  between  the  functions. 
First,  this  is  not  a  vote  for  a  new  drug 
program  if  you  voted  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
vote  against  this  new  drug  program  if 
you  voted  against  it.  It  is  not  a  vote  for 
more  money  for  drug  prevention  if 
you  voted  for  it.  And  it  is  not  a  vote 
against  more  money  if  you  voted 
against  it. 

Plain  and  simple,  none  of  these  votes 
which  a  sponsor  says  is  for  reducing 
the  expenditure  on  carpets  and  in- 
creasing expenditure  for  child  nutri- 
tion, are  for  or  against  those  items. 

Admittedly,  the  sponsor  says  that  is 
what  they  are  for.  We  have  no  way  in 
this  Senate  at  this  point  in  our  history 
on  budget  resolutions  of  letting  the 
record  reflect  what  it  really  is.  So 


some  will  go  look  in  their  voting  pro- 
file of  who  is  for  more  money  for 
drugs  and  they  will  aay  those  people 
who  voted  against  D'Amato  are 
against  more  money  for  drug  educa- 
tion and  drug  prevention. 

I   urge    that   everyone   understand 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Having  said  that,  obviously  there  are 
not  very  many  people  aroimd  here 
who  have  enough  courage  to  vote 
against  what  looks  and  sounds  and 
smells  like  more  money  for  drug  pre- 
vention. I  will  say  right  here,  right  up 
front,  I  voted  for  it.  In  fact,  if  we  get 
very  many  more  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
everyone  vote  for  them  because  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
amendments  are  Just  a  first  go  around 
in  a  budget  process.  The  amendments 
move  money  from  one  function  of 
Government  to  another  one  with  no 
assurance  that  the  move  will  be  the 
final  outcome.  In  the  case  of  this 
amendment,  it  moves  money  to  a  giant 
function  of  health  care  with  absolute- 
ly no  assurance  that  the  appropriators 
are  going  to  spend  that  extra  money 
for  this  specific  program  if  they  spend 
it  in  that  function  at  all. 

I  know  for  some  that  sounds  like  a 
very  complicated  sort  of  matter.  I 
would  hope  that  some  Senators  are 
concerned  about  this  as  it  evolves, 
since  we  now  work  under  a  deficit  neu- 
trality requirement.  I  would  hope  we 
would  begin  to  think  of  some  kind  of  a 
rule  that  we  might  establish  as  to 
what  the  vote  really  means  rather 
than  what  sponsors  say  it  means. 

I  think  the  simplest  explanation  for 
this  amendment  would  be  it  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  defense  be  reduced  $50 
million  and  some  other  functions  be 
reduced  $50  million  and  that  it  be 
added  to  health  care.  I  think  in  its 
simplest  form  it  is  that  and  no  more. 
But  to  even  suggest  that  in  the  final 
analysis  what  the  sponsor  claims  the 
money  will  be  used  for  is  what  it  will 
end  up  being  is  more  than  one  can  say. 
It  is  but  an  amendment  with  reference 
to  a  budget  resolution,  no  more,  no 
less. 

For  those  who  voted  to  take  some 
money  out  of  functions  and  put  it  into 
more  drug  prevention  activities  2  or  3 
days  ago.  the  argument  I  have  Just 
made  is  exactly  the  same.  The  conclu- 
sion that  one  should  draw  from  it  is 
exactly  the  same.  We  will  have  to  wait 
around  3.  4.  5,  6  months  and  see  what 
the  appropriate  subcommittees  of  ap- 
propriations decide  to  do  in  allocating 
these  totals  to  their  respective  func- 
tions as  they  move  to  appropriate 
money. 

Now  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


ministration's  most  recent  proposed 
sale  of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  sale  involves  $854  million  worth 
of  air  to  air,  air  to  sea,  and  air  to  sur- 
face missiles. 

The  Saudi  Qovemment  currently 
has  all  of  these  type  weapons  in  its  in- 
ventories, so  the  purpose  of  this  sale  is 
essentially  to  bolster  the  existing  In- 
ventories. 

As  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  recently  in- 
tensified, both  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  have  felt  increasingly  threat- 
ened. 

Iranian  aircraft  recently  attacked 
and  inflicted  damage  on  a  Saudi  Arabi- 
an oil  tanker  sailing  off  the  coast  of 
Qatar. 

Previously,  the  Saudi  military  was 
forced  to  Intercept  and  shoot  down 
one— possibly  two— Iranian  planes 
headed  toward  Saudi  Arabia  territorial 
areas;  namely,  their  vital  oilfields. 

This  sale  will  serve  as  a  clear  signal 
that  the  United  States  is  steady  in  its 
resolve  and  will  provide  the  assistance 
necessary  for  our  friends  in  this  region 
to  stand  firm  and  defend  themselves 
against  hostile  acts  by  increasingly 
radical  Iranian  forces. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  concern  regarding  this 
sale. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  proposing  that 
certain  assurances  be  attached  to  this 
sale  as  we  did  with  the  sale  of  AWAC8 
system  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Because  these  missile  systems  are 
far  less  complex  than  the  AWACS. 
similar  technical  assurances  probably 
may  not  be  appropriate;  however,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  assur- 
ances providing  for  security  safe- 
guards, use  restrictions  and  participa- 
tion by  the  Saudi  Government  in  ef- 
forts to  stabilize  conditions  in  that 
region  namely,  the  peace  process. 

As  we  move  to  debate  this  measure,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  balanced 
policy  in  this  area  of  the  world,  which 
is  essential  to  the  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


SAUDI  ARABIA  ARMS  SALE 
Blr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  ad- 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  TEAR  1987 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  time  to  be  used  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

D  1540 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  onlered. 
Vtt.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.    President,    parliamentary    in- 
quiry: How  much  time  remains  on  the 
resolution  and  how  much  to  each  side? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time,  the  remaining  time  on 
the  resolution  is  5  hours  6  minutes 
total  and  it  is  divided  as  foUows:  2 
hours  22  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  balance  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
srield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  Just 
heard  the  Chair  announce  how  much 
time  remains  on  this  resolution.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  still  considerable  time. 
But  I  would  like  Senators  to  know 
that  I  have  not  been  advised  to  the 
contrary,  nor  has  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Democratic  manager,  with  reference 
to  amendments. 

I  still  have  a  number  of  amendments 
listed  by  various  Senators  that  have 
indicated  that  they  desire  to  offer 
amendments.  I  urge  that,  if  there  are 
serious  amendments,  the  Senators 
begin  to  discuss  them  with  us,  in  light 
of  the  expiring  time.  I  understand  ' 
that  Senator  McCluu  has  a  possible 
amendment  regarding  reconciliation 
and  Senator  Rudmam  has  one  on  the 
same  subject  with  a  different  ap- 
proach. I  also  understand  that  Senator 
STXvnrs  desires  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment or  dlBCXiss  an  issue  of  how  you 
score  outlays  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  function  050.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  those  three  Senators 
and  understand  that  Senator  STEvnrs 
clearly  intends  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  reference  to  his  Issue  around  4 
o'clock.  I  urge  any  other  Senators  that 
have  amendments,  that  they  seriously 
con^der  bringing  them  to  the  floor 
and  begin  discussion  so  we  can  dispose 
of  them. 

Obviously,  M  everyone  knows,  under 
the  Budget  Act.  when  the  time  runs 
out,  you  can  still  offer  amendments, 
you  Just  cannot  debate  them.  We  have 
been  in  that  position  a  couple  of  times. 
Clearly  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand and  know  what  we  are  doing. 
But.  nonetheless.  It  Is  available  for 
anybody  that  desires  to  use  it.  We 
have  4  or  5  hours. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  the  floor 
managers  if  they  did  something  differ- 
ent  than  that  and  I  urge  that  Senators 
who  are  Interested  to  proceed  accord- 
ingly. And  I  thank  then  for  their  coop- 
eration over  the  last  7  or  8  days.  We 
clearly  have  a  much  shorter  list  of 
amendments  for  this  time  in  a  budget 
resolution  than  we  probably  have  had 
in  at  least  my  5  previous  years  chair- 
ing it  and  mft"fg<"g  it  here  on  the 
floor. 
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But  I  thank  them  for  that.  I  hope 
we  can  proceed  with  dispatch  to  ac- 
commodate, and  perhaps  make  sure 
that  we  clean  up  the  amendment  list 
as  we  move  into  the  waning  hours  of 
the  debate  on  this  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

D  1550 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEIfDIIZRT  HO.  ISIT 

B4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivers) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1817: 

Sk.  (  )  FoT  the  purpose  of  Senate  consid- 
eration of  appropriations  bills  for  defense 
spending,  outlay  estimates  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  prior  year  expenditures  at  levels 
consistent  with  estimates  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  be 
required  to  limit  actual  expenditures  from 
enacted  appropriations  in  accordance  with 
the  outlay  limitations  established  by  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
trying  to  raise  an  issue  here  and  have 
a  little  dialog  with  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
concerning  a  problem  that  I  see.  I 
apologize  to  the  Chair;  the  poUen 
count  is  a  little  bit  too  high  for  me 
today,  and  I  may  be  a  little  short  of 
breath  from  time  to  time.  The  difficul- 
ty is  that  as  we  face  defense  outlays 
for  1987,  a  figure  that  is  computed  for 
the  outlays  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions, that  has  been  Interpreted  one 
way  by  the  CBO  and  another  way  by 
the  OMB.  While  the  OMB  figures  are 
lower,  the  CBO  has  estimated  a  higher 
level  of  outlays  from  prior  year  com- 
mitments. In  order  to  match  the 
outlay  target  If  the  bill  is  approved 
based  on  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommendation, we  will  have  to  Increase 
defense  budget  authority  for  1987  to  a 
level  that  I  personally  think  is  un- 
achievable given  the  mood  of  the 
Senate  now. 

Several  years  ago  and  again  last  year 
we  had  differences  between  computers 
and  we  actually  lost  a  continuing  reso- 
lution because  of  the  very  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
had  because  of  this  conflict.  I  perceive 
this  conflict  to  be  similar  in  the  sense 
that  I  believe  the  House  is  relying  on 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Senate  is  relying  upon  the 


Congressional  Budget  Office  for  their 
estimates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  advised  the 
Budget  Committee  earlier  this  year 
that  we  realize  this  problem  and  we 
asked  the  Budget  Committee  to  rely 
upon  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
outlay  projections  in  aggregate  for  de- 
fense. 

Now  we  have  a  problem  where  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  an  $8  billion  difference 
which  between  OMB  and  CBO  be- 
cause of  the  interpretation  of  prior 
years  outlay  projections.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  direct  that  the 
scoring  of  prior  year  obligations  be 
scored  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  es- 
timates. 

If  we  do  that— and  I  think  there  is 
great  rationale  for  doing  it— we  wUl 
not  have  the  $8  billion  outlay  gap  that 
exists  if  we  continue  to  use  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  figures. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized  through  its  ap- 
portionment procedure  to  control 
actual  outlays.  This  amendment  would 
require  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  monitor  the  outlays  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1987  so  that  outlay  would  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  final  budget  resolu- 
tion. Consistent  with  approach  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
outlay  estimate  should  be  used  in  in- 
terpreting this  budget  resolution. 

If  we  are  to  get  out  of  the  problem 
that  is  going  to  come  about  because  of 
the  different  computation  of  the 
impact  of  prior  years'  budget  author- 
ity, we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing like  this.  I  had  also  suggested  we 
might  have  an  averaging  procedure.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  get  to  some  kind 
of  averaging  procedure,  similar  to  the 
way  we  average  income  if  we  have  a 
windfall  income  In  any  particular  year. 
But  I  do  believe  that  is  something 
which  will  require  an  amendment  to 
the  Budget  Act  Itself  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  that  on  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  take  on  just  this  year's 
problem.  It  is  a  different  problem  be- 
cause this  year  the  outlays  are  going 
up.  Very  frankly,  we  have  to  pay  for 
some  things  that  we  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  prior  years.  We  are 
paying  an  increasing  amount  In  terms 
of  outlays  for  past  years'  budget  au- 
thority. So  even  with  a  lower  budget 
authority  target  this  year,  outlays  will 
increase  due  to  these  prior  year  out- 
lays stemming  from  enacted  appro- 
priations. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  have 
future  budget  authority  driven  by  cur- 
rent outlay  problems  when  those  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  accumulating 
prior  year  outlays.  This  unnecessarily 
restricts  our  ability  to  choose  among 
all  programs  in  the  defense  request  in 
order  to  achieve  the  budget  resolution 
targets. 


D  1630 


I  hope  that  the  Budget  Committee 
realizes  that  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  is  trying  to  be  rea- 
sonable about  this  problem  and  to  be 
responsible. 

Last  year,  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  for  example,  met  the  budget  au- 
thority target  for  defense,  but  outlays 
were  not  taken  into  account.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  recom- 
mended a  bill  consistent  with  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  the  outlays 
would  have  exceeded  the  budget  reso- 
lution targets.  This  year,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  in  the  authorization  proc- 
ess and  in  the  appropriations  process, 
we  have  to  adhere  to  both  the  budget 
authority  and  the  outlays  limitations 
or  we  are  going  to  be  in  severe  difficul- 
ties. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  avoiding  the  prob- 
lems, because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  permitted  to  adhere 
to  the  OMB's  calculations  as  to  out- 
lays, and  OMB  will  be  required  to 
assure  that  outlays  be  limited  to  their 
estimates.  This  amendment  to  this  res- 
olution would  direct  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  require  OMB  to  do 
Just  that.  I  think  it  would  be  an  ad  hoc 
solution  on  a  1-year  basis  and  would 
avoid  the  problems  and  misunder- 
standings we  had  last  year.  In  large 
measure,  the  mismatch  between 
budget  authority  and  outlays  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  appropriation 
of  funds  now  claimed  to  be  unauthor- 
ized. 

I  do  not  want  to  reiterate  these 
problems,  especially  since  we  are  still 
facing  them.  We  still  have  daily  nego- 
tiations with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, attempting  to  work  out  the 
problems  on  what  they  consider  were 
unauthorized  appropriations  last  year 
and  what  we  considered  were  neces- 
sary deviations  because  of  the  outlay 
impact,  because  we  were  under  the 
outlay  limitation  and  they  were  not  in 
the  authorization  bill. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  if  he  perceives 
the  same  problem  I  do  about  the  two 
scoring  techniques.  I  might  say  to  him 
that  our  staffs  have  discussed  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  this,  and 
that  would  be  a  Budget  Committee  re- 
quest to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  would  put  CBO  on  notice 
that  it  is  our  desire  that  they  use  the 
OMB  figures  with  regard  to  outlay  cal- 
culations so  far  as  prior-year  budget 
authority  is  concerned. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wish  to  comment  on  my  proposition? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  he  has  as 


difficult  a  Job  as  any  Senator.  He 
chain  the  luboommittee  on  appropria- 
tions that,  for  all  Interests  and  pur- 
pooes,  handles  almost  the  entire  de- 
fense budget  of  this  country. 

I.  for  one,  want  to  say  right  up  front 
that  while  he  is  a  staunch  advocate  of 
defense  preparedness,  as  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  there  is  no  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  more  cooperative  In 
trying  to  understand  the  serious 
natiuv  of  this  deficit,  and  no  one  who 
has  been  more  helpful  in  trying  to 
make  this  budget  process  work. 

Despite  the  budget  problems  we 
have,  and  the  serious  defldences  that 
existed  in  the  Defense  Department 
that  required  us  to  increase  and  the 
fact  that  during  the  defense  funding 
during  the  past  5  years,  after  a  decade 
of  neglect,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  continued  to  be  supportive  of  us. 
tnring  to  put  some  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  budget  authority— that  is, 
program  level  as  well  as  outlays— in 
order  to  keep  annual  deficits  within 
control.  He  is  to  be  commended  and 
complimented,  and  I  do  that. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  budget  of  the  United  SUtes. 
knows  it  Is  complicated.  It  is  a  hybrid 
consisting  of  many  different  kinds  of 
spending.  It  has  entitlements,  appro- 
priated entitlements,  forward-funded 
programs,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
spending.  When  it  comes  to  the  De- 
fense Department  most  of  the  spend- 
ing Is  fimded  in  appropriations  bills, 
but  it  consists  of  many  differing  activi- 
ties. Many  of  the  programs  purchase 
complicated,  strategic  and  tactical 
hardware  that  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
delivered.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a 
constant  job  of  estimating  how  much 
each  of  those  things  will  spend-out 
during  the  year  in  terms  of  checks 
written  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  is  nothing  new.  I  can  vividly  re- 
member the  days  of  the  very  first 
Budget  Committee  chairman.  Senator 
Muskle;  we  had  cycles  for  a  couple  of 
years  when  the  best  estimates  of  how 
much  defense  would  expend  in  actual 
checks  written:  would  be  much  higher 
than  anybody  estimated. 

Then,  for  some  reason,  it  may  have 
had  to  do  with  inflation  or  the  level  of 
contracts  let  during  the  year.  We 
would  go  through  cycles  when  we  esti- 
mated high  levels;  and  midway 
through  a  year,  we  would  reestlmate 
outlays  downward. 

What  has  actually  happened,  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  talk- 
ing about  now.  is  that  the  year  before 
last,  the  estimate  of  what  the  Defense 
Department  would  write  checks  for 
was  overestimated  by  those  of  us  look- 
ing at  the  budgets.  In  other  words,  we 
thought  they  would  spend  more  In 
paying  for  what  they  agreed  to  pay 
for. 

I  have  heard  some  experts— in  fact,  I 
have  heard  some  within  the  Defense 
Department— say.      "Outlays      don't 


mean   anything.    Well   Just   control 
them." 

That  might  be  the  case  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  you  cannot  do  that  forever. 
The  outlays  are  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  programs  approved  by 
Congress  in  the  i4)proprlations  bills 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
sends  them  after  those  conferences. 

However,  we  do  have  a  situation 
where  we  had  a  history  of  low  outlays 
versus  low  program  level  and  now,  this 
year  they  are  substantially  over  what 
the  administration  predicted.  The  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  address  that 
issue,  because  he  is  concerned  that 
when  we  talk  about  the  budget  for  the 
Defense  Department,  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  nobody— certainly  not 
the  budget  resolution  that  is  before 
us— intends  that  the  total  level  of  pro- 
grams available,  budget  authority,  will 
go  down. 

We  can  look  at  the  resolution  before 
us.  We  are  all  saying  that  there  are 
certain  things  we  have  to  budget  for 
that  are  new,  that  are  add-ons.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  big  fight.  The  resolution 
allows  about  2.8  percent  of  that  type 
of  add-on,  and  the  President  is  asUng 
for  12. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  worried, 
if  I  understand  him  correctly,  that  if 
the  current  short-term  history  of 
outlay  upward  movement  remains  for 
a  couple  of  years,  you  would  not  even 
be  able  to  accommodate  any  new 
budget  authority,  even  the  2.6  nominal 
growth  we  have  In  the  resolution.  We 
would  actually  have  to  cut  back  on  the 
programmatic  authority  that  is  al- 
ready there.  I  understand  that  that  is 
the  nature  of  the  problem  he  brings  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  goes  even  further 
than  that,  because  if  we  are  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  outlay  limitations,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  be  forced  to  cut  the 
higher  spendout  areas— readiness,  the 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts 
and  personnel.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  outlay  percentage  is  much  higher 
In  those  accounts  in  order  to  meet  the 
outlay  limitation.  This  would  have  the 
most  serious  effect  on  our  defense,  if 
we  have  to  impose  a  limitation  on 
readiness  in  order  to  achieve  the 
outlay  limitations.  The  reported  reso- 
lution assures  a  budget  authority  cut 
of  $26  billion  and  an  outlay  cut  of  $16 
billion.  In  order  to  reach  outlays  sav- 
ings of  this  magnitude,  high  spend-out 
accounts  must  be  targeted  hardest. 

a  1640 
If  we  can  have  some  understanding 
as  to  who  is  going  to  interpret  the 
outlay  impact  of  prior  years'  budget 
authority,  and  particularly  to  give  it  to 
the  OMB,  the  problem  may  be  more 
manageable.  OMB  has  the  authority 
year  by  year  to  control  expenditures 
so  that  they  will  not  exceed  a  certain 
limiUtion.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 


by  the  way,  you  could  not  do  that  on 
the  basis  of  holding  back  expendi- 
tures. But  every  year  we  could  have 
OMB  tell  us  what  is  their  estimate  of 
apportionment  and  set  these  levels  as 
the  outlay  target  which  could  not  be 
exceeded.  Then  perhaps  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  of  being  forced  to 
reduce  the  high  spend-out  annual 
readiness  accounts,  such  as.  as  I  said, 
OdcM  and  personnel,  in  order  to  meet 
outlay  ceilings. 

We  should  not  be  forced  into  person- 
nel reductions  In  order  to  meet  outlay 
ceilings  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  again,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
that  I  understand  the  problem  clearly 
and  clearly  there  is  a  problem.  I  am 
sure  this  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  when  I  say  I 
could  not  agree  today  on  even  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  proposal  that  we  are 
going  to,  that  we  are  going  to  change 
the  Budget  Act  in  a  very  meaningful 
way  without  hearings  and  a  thorough 
understanding.  For  years,  we  have 
been  trying  to  firmly  fix  who  makes 
the  estimates  of  spending  that  are 
binding.  Unless  the  Congress  wants  to 
change.  What  we  did  in  the  new 
Budget  Reform  Act,  which  says  in  sec- 
tion 811  that  the  Senate  has  to  look  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
then  the  Budget  Committee  gives  an 
answer  to  the  other  committees  on  the 
result  of  those  findings,  then  this  issue 
\i  now  settled. 

It  is  fixed  and  in  sUtutory  law.  We 
worked  hard  on  that.  Obviously,  every- 
one is  worried  about  outlays  around 
here.  The  checks  written  each  year  are 
what  determine  the  deficits  just  as  the 
taxes  that  come  In  each  year  deter- 
mine the  revenues. 

So  we  could  not  agree  here  to 
change  that,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  from  Alaska  expects  that. 

Second,  let  me  say  in  all  honesty  to 
Senator  Stzvui s  that  I  do  not  believe, 
if  the  Senate  were  prepared  to  change 
the  guidelines  and  the  rules,  they 
would  give  that  exclusively  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  the  great 
respect  I  had  for  the  previous  Director 
and  the  great  respect  I  have  for  the 
current  Director.  I  think  the  Senator 
also  knows  about  the  Pentagon  and  its 
dispute  with  the  Congress  on  how 
much  is  enough  for  defense  and  how 
much  is  left  over  and  available  for  re- 
programming,  reprogrammed  some- 
where, because  there  are  savings. 
There  has  been  a  dispute  about  how 
much  is  needed  to  maintain  our  de- 
fense growth  that  the  Senator  and  I 
worked  so  hard  to  get. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  have  hit  on 
some  new  formula  by  putting  that  in 
OMB's  hands. 

I  am  willing  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  will  work  on  the  problem.  We 
understand  the  problems.  I  am  also. 
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willing  to  say  that  I  did  not  intend 
that  to  cause  a  dramatic  cut  in  budget 
authority  beyond  the  $295  billion  in 
budget  authority  because  of  the 
outlay  number  I  attributed  to  it.  That 
is  my  own  personal  view,  and  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  think  it  has 
to  happen. 

B4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  has  greater  admiration  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  what 
he  has  done  in  the  budget  area  than 
this  Senator,  but  I  want  to  make  sure 
we  understand  each  other. 

By  virtue  of  the  CBO  assessing  the 
amount  they  do  to  prior  years'  budget 
authority,  these  outlays  come  through 
into  1987  and  squeezes  out  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  new  budget  author- 
ity allocation  for  outlays.  So,  by  bring- 
iiig  in  that  past  year's  outlays,  let  us 
assimie  there  is  a  $20  billion  difference 
between  CBO  and  the  OMB  as  to  how 
much  comes  forward.  OMB  says  there 
is  $20  billion  less  and  CBO  says  there 
is  $20  billion  more.  That  means  when 
prior  year  outlays  come  into  the  allo- 
cation for  us  in  1987,  there  is  $20  bil- 
lion less  that  can  be  spent  of  the  new 
budget  authority  in  1987.  New  sys- 
tems, which  spend  out  very  low  in  the 
early  period,  have  to  move  out,  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  those  to  signi- 
ficiantly  offset  the  outlay  cuts  re- 
quired. 

It  means  that  we  would  have  to  sig- 
nificantly pare  back  new  programs  in 
the  1987  appropriations  biU.  There  are 
a  whole  series  of  things  we  would  not 
start.  Beyond  more  severely  it  would 
also  mean  we  have  to  reduce  troops, 
reduce  steaming  hours,  and  reduce 
flying  hours.  We  would  have  to  limit 
the  use  of  battleships  because  of  the 
high  operations  cost.  We  would  have 
to  cut  down  O&M  and  restrict  readi- 
ness in  a  way  that  would  be  severe  in 
order  to  get  that  $20  billion  if  it  is 
taken  away  from  1987,  because  of  the 
aUocation  to  prior  years'  appropria- 
tions. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  understands  that.  I  am  not 
sure  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  understand  it.  And  what  it 
means  to  have  this  difference  and  all  I 
plead  is  that  somehow  or  other  we  rely 
on  similar  baselines  and  scorekeeping 
because  I  see  us  coming  back,  as  I  told 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  with  a 
continuing  resolution  sometime  about 
the  first  or  second  day  of  October  with 
the  House  saying  "We  are  going  to 
rely  on  one,"  and  the  Senate  saying, 
"We  are  going  to  rely  on  the  other," 
and  we  are  somewhere  $8  to  $20  billion 
apart  in  terms  of  the  baselines. 

That  is  no  way  to  run  a  Department 
of  Defense,  and  I  can  tell  you  they 
could  not  operate  vmder  that  hiatus. 

We  have  to  decide  who  is  right.  We 
have  to  decide  whether  the  prior 
year's  allocation  of  outlays  applied  to 
this  budget  resolution  Is  divided  from 
one  source  or  the  other. 


I  tell  you  if  you  rely  on  the  basis  of 
reported  resolution  you  have  to  in- 
crease the  outlays  substantially  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance.  If  we  adopt  the  ap- 
proach I've  outlined,  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  substantial  increase  and  we  in 
fact  can  have  an  operating  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Since  outlays  are  en- 
forceable on  the  appropriations  bill, 
it's  important  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  deference  to  them,  to 
come  to  the  Senate  and  give  us  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  how  the  impact  of 
prior  year  outlay  will  be  interpreted 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
reports  a  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  once  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  constructive  discussion. 
I  hope  a  number  of  Senators  who 
should  be  as  concerned  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  read  this  record  and 
will  begin  to  discuss  this  issue.  I  under- 
stand it  exactly.  He  gave  the  exact 
closing  remarks  that  this  Senate 
needs. 

Let  me  say  to  him.  however,  it  is 
very  interesting  because  we  have  had 
some  people  say  to  us.  not  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  "You  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  budget  resolution,  you 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  restraining 
domestic  spending,  you  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  any  new  revenues;  it  is  all 
going  to  work  out." 

Incidentally.  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
"it  is  all  going  to  work  out"  work- 
sheets that  says,  "we  are  going  to 
make  sure  defense  does  not  spend  out 
as  fast  as  people  thought.  We  are 
going  to  make  sure  the  outlays  come 
down."  The  Senator  from  Alaska,  how- 
ever, is  saying  they  are  going  up  this 
year;  they  were  underestimated. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  out- 
lays, that  is  the  checks  written  during 
the  year,  are  now  the  whole  ball  game 
imder  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

There  is  no  sequester  based  on  pro- 
grams. It  is  on  outlays.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  on  estimates  of  outlays 
but  we  have  established  a  procedure 
for  estimating  them.  We  have  to  get 
our  heads  together  on  this  issue  of  es- 
timating outlays  on  defense,  to  help 
the  Senator  solve  his  problem.  I  thank 
him  for  his  efforts. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

D  1650 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to 
this  most  recent  discussion  which  I 
think  was  useful  and  will  help  us  in  f i- 
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nally  reaching  a  conclusion  to  this 
budget  dilemma  we  are  now  in. 

But  as  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
discussion,  I  am  disturbed  by  three 
trends  which  seem  to  be  prevalent. 
First,  the  hero  amendments,  which  in 
their  explanation  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  amendments  themselves. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  out  so  many  times,  the  amend- 
ments are  merely  dollars.  They  shift 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  argu- 
ments all  surround  some  of  the  benefi- 
cial but  most  popular  programs  that 
people  want  in  this  country. 

I  have  voted  against  virtually  all  of 
those  amendments  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  way  in  which  we 
ought  to  create  a  responsible  budget. 
We  ought  to  do  it  comprehensively 
and  we  ought  to  do  it  keeping  in  mind 
all  of  the  needs  and  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures we  have. 

The  second  disturbing  trend  is  the 
demand  to  use  potential  future  savings 
to  calculate  ourselves  out  of  a  deficit. 
And  I  fear  that  we  will  see.  later  on 
this  evening  or  at  some  time,  a  modi- 
fied proposal,  which  may  even  come 
from  the  Budget  Committee  itself. 
And  that  modified  proposal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  very  likely  assume  that 
there  will  be  better  times  ahead  be- 
tween now  and  the  August  15  date  on 
which  we  must  calculate  the  final  eco- 
nomic figures  for  this  budget.  And  I 
think  that  is  a  dangerous  step  indeed. 

The  third  disturbing  trend  is  the 
horrifying  fear  of  taxes  most  Members 
of  this  body  seem  to  have,  even 
though  the  discussions  revolve  aroimd 
something  less  than  a  2-percent  differ- 
ential, a  2  percent  of  total  revenues  in 
terms  of  proposed  taxes.  And  that  is 
not  between  a  zero  presentation  by  the 
President  and  2  percent  by  this 
Senate,  but  between  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  taxation  which  the  President 
himself  suggested  in  his  budget  and  3 
percent  which  the  Budget  Committee 
recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  incum- 
bents ever  get  defeated  on  the  basis 
solely  of  taxation  or  of  voting  for  a 
new  taxation.  They  get  beat  because 
they  do  not  take  the  case  to  their  own 
citizens  and  to  the  people  of  their 
communities  on  the  need  for  new 
taxes. 

In  past  years  we  balanced  our 
budget  on  the  size  of  the  deficit.  That 
was  the  easy  way  to  do  it.  We  could 
add  up  all  of  our  expenditures  for 
either  defense  or  nondefense.  We  usu- 
ally Ignored  taxes,  because  that  was 
the  easy  thing  to  do.  and  let  the  size  of 
the  deficit  l>e  the  balancing  figure. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  good 
thing  that  happened  imder  Oramm- 
Rudman,  it  ended  that  opportunity. 
We  now  must  hew  to  a  fixed  target  of 
$144  billion.  And,  as  a  result,  we  must 
honestly  measure  both  expenditures 
and  taxes. 


Mr.  President,  for  a  long  period  of 
time  in  my  political  life,  I  have  felt 
that  working  on  a  budget,  determining 
the  expenditure  patterns  and  what 
service  you  would  provide  for  your 
people  and  what  taxes  you  would  take 
from  them,  was  the  most  fundamental 
effort  we  could  do. 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 
stitution, because  what  we  are  argiiing 
here  may  come  closer  to  meeting  that 
preamble  or  figuring  how  we  can  meet 
the  preamble  than  in  any  other  act  we 
pass  in  this  Congress.  And  that,  of 
course,  says: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posteri- 
ty, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do— to  promote  the 
common  defense,  to  ensure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  to  provide  for  the  common 
welfare.  These  are  the  elements  of  a 
budget  and  ultimately  of  the  appro- 
priation acts  which  will  follow  this 
budget. 

So,  Mr.  President,  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  debate,  we  must  hon- 
estly measure  the  economy  as  well  as 
we  can.  Now  those  figures  have  been 
given  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
budget  debate  and  they  will  be  revised 
again  in  August.  And  that  is  the  time 
we  ought  to  review  and  perhaps 
change  our  own  attitudes  toward 
spending  and  toward  taxation  when 
that  final  figure  is  calculated  in 
August. 

We  simply  must  ensure  that  we  have 
provided  efficiently  and  adequately 
for  the  domestic  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens—for those  who  need  the  help  of 
welfare,  for  those  who  are  ill,  for 
those  who  need  pensions,  and  the 
many  ways  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  providing  adequately  for  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  Important  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that. 

And  equally,  perhaps,  even  more  im- 
portant at  the  national  level,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  argument  about  what 
is  necessary,  but  there  should  be  no 
argimient  that  an  adequate  defense  is 
primary  among  all  of  the  expenditures 
we  have  in  this  Nation.  This  is  because 
inadequacy— failure  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense— ultimately  could  be 
terminal. 

And  after  we  have  done  all  of  that- 
after  we  have  done  the  job  of  effi- 
ciently and  well  providing  for  domestic 
expenditures  and  for  the  common  de- 
fense; after  we  have  done  those  jobs, 
and  after  we  have  measured  the  econ- 
omy as  well  as  we  can  to  determine 
what  kind  of  revenues  we  are  going  to 
receive.  Mr.  President,  then  the  differ- 


ence is  what  we  may  be  required  to 
raise  in  terms  of  adequate  taxation. 

I  think  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
the  proposal  they  sent  to  us  on  the 
floor,  has  come  very  close  to  that  ap- 
propriate balance.  We  have  modified  it 
to  a  degree  especially  on  the  domestic 
side.  Some  suggest  that  we  are  not 
quite  there  in  terms  of  spending  for 
national  defense.  But  now  It  looks  as 
though  there  are  some  who.  in  order 
to  make  It  a  little  easier,  to  reject  the 
idea  that  we  might  have  to  vote  for  a 
little  additional  revenue,  now  want  to 
borrow  from  the  future  by  assuming 
that  we  will  spend  less  for  the  cost-of- 
living  allowances,  for  Social  Security 
recipients  and  for  pensioners,  because 
somehow  inflation  is  lower  than  the 
original  estimates  on  which  the  budget 
was  built. 

Well,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  find  that  out  in  August.  We  ought 
not  to  make  those  assumptions  now. 
Because  we  are  assuming  the  good 
half  of  a  lowered  inflation  when  there 
is  a  bad  half  that  goes  along  with  it. 
And  let  me  explain. 

If  there  is  a  1 -percent  drop  in  infla- 
tion, the  overall  revenues  of  the 
Nation  will  drop  by  about  $15  billion. 
Outlays  will  drop  by  $14  billion.  That 
Is  virtually  a  wash,  but  It  does  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  great  bonanza  if 
inflation  drops  by  1  or  2  percent. 

Now.  that  is  leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  whether  the 
gross  national  product  will  be  as 
healthy  as  the  original  expectations  or 
whether  interest  rates  will  be  lower  or 
higher.  But  if  we  are  talking  about 
COLA'S,  we  are  talking  about  infla- 
tion. And  if  inflation  is  lower  and  you 
take  the  benefits  of  that  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  COLA'S  and  do  not  look 
at  the  other  half  of  that  equation,  we 
are  digging  ourselves  a  hole  which  we 
will  be  forced  to  meet  up  with  on 
August  IS  of  this  year. 

To  explain  It  further,  the  $16  billion 
that  will  be  reduced  in  terms  of  reve- 
nues comes  from  $8  billion  lower  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  $2  billion  in 
the  corporate  income  tax  rate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  4  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  social  in- 
surance taxes  will  decrease  by  $4  bil- 
lion, and  others  by  $2  billion-round- 
ing down  to  a  total  of  $15  billion.  On 
the  other  side,  the  outlays  of  auto- 
matically Indexed  programs  will  be  re- 
duced by  $1.6  billion,  indirectly  in- 
dexed programs  by  $1.6  billion,  discre- 
tionary appropriated  programs  by  $2.2 
billion,  and  Interest  savings  $8.6  bil- 
lion—adding  up  to  $14  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  Is  an- 
other and  a  better  way  to  hope  for 
these  better  economic  times  in  August. 
Some  say  that  interest  rates  will  also 


go  down  along  with  Inflation,  and  that 
we  ought  to  use  that  as  another  meas- 
ure of  reducing  our  problem.  They  are 
correct.  If  interest  rates  go  down  by  1 
percentage  point,  then  the  net  deficit 
problem  goes  down  by  about  $10  bll- 
lion.  But  if  our  gross  national  product 
is  not  quite  as  healthy  as  some  sug* 
gest,  or  as  our  estimates  would  pro- 
pose, for  every  1  percent  that  the 
gross  national  product  Is  short  we 
have  a  $19  billion  bigger  problem. 

I  think  we  shotild  take  advantage  of 
the  possibility  of  a  better  economic  sit- 
uation in  August  without  the  danger 
that  comes  from  making  optimistic  as- 
sumptions today.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
provide  on  a  contingency  basis  that  if 
the  situation  is  better  in  Aug\ist,  if  the 
deficit  as  a  result  is  lower  than  $144 
billion,  that  we  provide  the  modest  ad- 
ditional help  necessary  to  ensure  that 
national  defense  is  adequately  provid- 
ed for,  and  use  the  remainder  to 
reduce  tax  requirements. 

That  Is  really  a  challenge  to  those 
who  think  that  we  will  have  lower  In- 
flation, that  we  will  have  lower  inter- 
est rates,  and  that  we  will  have  a 
booming  economy.  If  they  are  correct, 
there  would  be  virtually  no  tax  In-  . 
creases  required,  and  we  would  have 
adequate  national  defense  as  well  as 
domestic  programs.  If  they  are  wrong, 
and  if  the  situation  Is  no  better  than 
we  now  expect,  then  we  have  not  put 
ourselves  at  risk.  We  have  not  created 
a  hole  for  ourselves  that  will  require 
more  painful  votes  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember of  this  year. 

I  believe  this  contingency  plan  is 
safe.  It  Is  a  response  to  a  potentially 
better  economy,  and,  Mr.  President.  It 
does  one  other  thing  that  I  think  Is 
terribly  Important.  It  says  right  now 
that  if  the  economy  Is  going  to  be 
better,  if  the  deficit  Is  going  to  be  re- 
duced, then  we  ought  to  reduce  right 
along  with  It  the  need  for  new  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  against 
virtually  all  of  the  piecemeal  changes 
which  have  been  proposed  during  this 
budget  debate  because,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  been  political  and  they 
have  all  been  meanliigless  In  terms  of 
actually  specifying  where  budget 
moneys  go. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
voting  for  a  responsible  package,  per- 
haps any  one  of  several  which  I  hope 
will  shortly  be  introduced.  I  intend  to. 
even  though  I  find  that  in  some  of 
them  not  all  of  It  Is  to  my  liking.  But 
there  Is  one  point  beyond  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  go;  that  is,  to  borrow 
from  our  future  by  making  new  guess- 
es about  the  economy,  long  before 
those  guesses  are  translated  into  reali- 
ty at  the  new  measuring  point  we  have 
In  August  this  year. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  the  Senate 
to  lead  rather  than  follow.  I  think  this 
budget    could    represent    an    Initial 
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framework  for  negotiation.  It  certainly 
will  not  be  the  last. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS.  FinaUy.  Mr.  President, 
such  a  budget  is  responsible. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  OORTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNXLL).  The  Senator  from 
Oregon.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  into  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  final  stretch  in 
these  most  important  deliberations  on 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget.  I  want  to 
spend  just  a  few  minutes  of  time  and 
speak  about  the  importance  of  the 
community  service  block  grant  to  mil- 
lions of  low-income  Americans. 

During  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
heard  much  discussion  concerning  the 
need  for  adequate  funding  for  pro- 
grams involved  with  health,  education. 
Job  training,  and  drug  abuse. 

Every  Member  of  this  Chamber  is 
also  deeply  concerned  about  the  defi- 
cit spending  in  this  country.  No  pro- 
gram epitomizes  more  the  progress 
that  can  be  made  in  reducing  the  defi- 
cit by  moving  people  out  of  dependen- 
cy and  into  self  sufficiency  than  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. It  is  because  of  that  that  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  very  success  of  many  of  the 
programs  involved  with  health,  educa- 
tion, job  training,  drug  abuse,  and 
others  is  dependent  on  full  funding  for 
the  Commimlty  Services  Block  Grant. 
Therefore  any  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  must  include,  at 
a  minimimi.  the  level  of  funding  cur- 
rently approved  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120  for  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant. 

One  of  the  principle  reasons  for  the 
success  and  importance  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  is  the 
unique  ability  of  Community  Action 
Agencies  to  bring  a  variety  of  re- 
soiirces  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  together  to  develop  compre- 
hensive solutions  to  the  problems  of 
poverty.  When  President  Reagan  talks 
alwut  public/private  partnerships, 
local   initiatives,   local   control,   and 


local  decisions,  he  is  describing  the 
very  essence  of  what  the  community 
services  block  grant  is. 

These  agencies  provide  irreplaceable 
support  services  for  low-income  Ameri- 
cans, most  of  these  services  would  not 
continue  in  the  absence  of  CSBG  ap- 
propriations. The  flexibility  and  acces- 
sibility of  CAA's  make  them  the  front- 
line defense  for  low-income  families 
facing  emergencies.  Further.  CAA's 
imique  role  in  the  community  makes 
them  both  the  first  and  best  place  the 
needy  can  go  to  identify  the  resources 
and  services  available  and  also  the  cen- 
tral agency  for  generating  local  and 
private  funds  and  volunteers.  This 
means  that  the  CSBG  dollars  are  in 
fact  the  leverage  for  generating  new 
resources  and  for  coordinating  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  so  that  resources  are 
used  efficiently  and  without  duplica- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  being  sensitive  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  as  they  have 
demonstrated  by  recommending  only 
10  percent  reduction  because  of  its 
cost-effectiveness. 

Community  Action  Agencies  [CAA's] 
house  and  administer  numerous  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  other  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. Approximately  55  percent  of 
Head  Start  programs  are  sponsored  by 
CAA's;  CAA's  operate,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  Low-Income  Weatheriza- 
tion  Program  and  the  Emergency 
Energy  Assistance  under  the  Low- 
Income  EInergy  Assistance  Programs. 
The  Administration  on  Aging  uses 
community  organizations,  chiefly 
CAA's.  to  operate  its  programs  on 
behalf  of  the  low-income  elderly. 

The  Commodity  Food  Distribution 
Program  which  distributes  surplus 
food  to  the  many  hungry  poor  in  this 
country  is  administered  to  a  large 
extent  with  commimlty  services  block 
grant  dollars.  CSBG  dollars  are  also 
being  used  by  CAA's  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  self-help  services  to  homeless 
families  and  individuals. 
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CSBG  dollars  are  also  being  used  by 
community  action  agencies  to  provide 
housing  and  self-help  service  to  home- 
less families  and  individuals.  Other 
programs  dependent  upon  the  commu- 
nity service  block  grant  include  rural 
transportation,  youth  employment. 
Meals-on-Wheels.  disaster  assistance 
programs.  WIC.  subsidized  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  for  the  poor,  day  care 
for  children  and  the  elderly,  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  handi- 
capped or  disabled,  economic  develop- 
ment programs  in  depressed  areas,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  typical  CSBQ-nm 
programs  be  inserted  in  the  RacoRO 
following  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  General  Account- 
ing report  recently  showed  community 
services  block  grant  funds  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  supporting  the  admin- 
istration of  other  Federal  programs. 
For  example.  USDA's  Surplus  Com- 
modity Food  Program  provides  only  5 
percent  administration  funds  and  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Weatherlza- 
tion  Program  has  a  limit  of  5  percent 
administrative  cost.  In  these  situations 
CSBQ  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  exceeded  the 
allowed  amounts.  GAO  found  that  the 
flexibility  in  CSBG  enables  CAA's  to 
identify  community  needs,  provide 
services  not  available  under  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  programs  and  support  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

The  GAO's  analysis  also  indicated 
that  the  CSBG  supported  services  did 
not  duplicate  those  provided  by  social 
service  block  grant  funds.  In  the  com- 
munities GAO  visited,  the  CSBG  sup- 
ported services  were  targeted  to  fill 
specific  unmet  needs,  which  were  not 
eUglble  for  SSBG  funding. 

Finally,  GAO  addressed  two  factors 
related  to  loss  of  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant  funds.  They  found 
that,  in  most  instances,  other  grants 
were  being  charged  the  full  amounts 
allowed  for  administrative  expenses. 
CSBG  paid  additional  costs  necessary 
to  operate  programs.  GAO  also  report- 
ed that  States  and  local  officials  were 
generally  supportive  of  Commimlty 
Action  activities,  but  none  thought 
their  State  or  local  government  would 
replace  lost  CSBG  fimds.  The  package 
of  comprehensive  programs  operated 
by  CAA's  is  entirely  directed  toward 
helping  the  truly  needy  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  move  out  of  pover- 
ty. A  recent  siurey  showed  that  with  a 
community  services  block  grant  of 
$305,000  the  average  Community 
Action  Agency  was  able  to  leverage 
more  than  $2.9  million,  a  ratio  of  $9.50 
for  every  dollar  of  core  funding.  Agen- 
cies had  an  average  salary  cost  of 
$8,230  per  employee,  an  average  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  10.6  percent  raised 
an  average  of  over  $530,000  in  in-kind 
and  local  fujiding.  and  recruited  an  av- 
erage of  eight  volimteers  for  every 
paid  staff  person.  According  to  a  simi- 
lar survey  sponsored  last  year  by  the 
National  Governors'  Association— 
which  supports  full  fimding  for  the 
community  services  block  grant— Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  served  over  2 
million  persons  in  their  communities. 

Yet  Community  Action  is  more  than 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  program  that 
sparks  hope,  courage  and  initiative  so 
that  people  help  themselves.  It  is  a 
hand  up.  not  a  hand  out.  A  hand  up  to 
lift  oneself  into  the  mainstream  of 
modem  America. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  we  heard  repeatedly  in  this 
debate  by  the  distinguished  chairman 


and  ranking  member  that  any  aanmip- 
tion  in  the  reflolutlon  does  not  restrict 
the  Appropriations  Committee  regard- 
ing that  individual  program.  In  other 
words,  an  assumption  by  the  commit- 
tee that  only  90  percent  of  community 
service  block  grant  funding  is  available 
in  function  500  will  not  restrict  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  pro- 
viding full  funding  to  community  serv- 
ice block  grant  programs. 

I  make  this  observation  because  I  am 
committed  to  seeking  full  funding  for 
this  vital  program.CSBG's  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Head  Start  Program,  for 
low  Income  energy  assistance,  and  a 
number  of  the  programs  which  I  have 
labored  to  insulate  from  haphazard 
budget  cuts. 

If  you  want  to  bring  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement  in  the 
battle  against  poverty  and  hunger,  you 
could  not  strike  a  more  deadly  blow 
than  by  hacking  away  at  the  appro- 
priations for  CSBG's.  In  fact,  anyone 
wanting  to  isolate  the  folly  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  meat-ax  ap- 
proach in  deficit  reduction  need  only 
look  at  the  threat  it  poses  to  CSBG's. 
Block  grant  programs  in  general  can 
be  eradicated  by  across-the-board  per- 
centage cuts  far  short  of  program  ter- 
mination. And  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  left  to  its  current  course  of  direc- 
tion. Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  will 
bleed  the  CSBG  program  to  certain 
death.  It  will  gouge  it  this  fall  and  let 
it  die  and  let  many  other  vital  pro- 
grams flounder  for  administration  and 
implementation. 

So  I  seek  recognition  during  this 
debate  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
how  critical  CSBG's  are  to  our  nation- 
wide efforts  to  feed,  house,  and  edu- 
cate people  in  our  country  living  in 
the  shadow  of  first-class  citizenship 
and  first-rate  opportunity. 

Whatever  budget  consensus  is 
reached,  it  will  have  to  include  fund- 
ing for  CSBG  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  Domenici-Chlles  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unimlmous  con- 
sent that  "A  Tale  of  Survival"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  following  my  re- 
marks in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned enclosure.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  compliment  the  leadership  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  particularly 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Sena- 
tor DoMonci,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Chilks.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  their  efforts  succeed.  Not  only 
because  of  the  quality  of  their  product 
but  because  I  will  be  liberated  and  my 
committee  will  be  liberated  to  take 
action  in  an  area  vital  to  their  coun- 
try; namely,  to  appropriate  money  to 
keep  the  Government  going.  Until  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed, we  are  imprisoned.  The  Appropria- 


tion Committee  of  this  Senate  cannot 
act. 

The  House  committee  is  going  to 
commence  action  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriations  bills  very  shortly 
because  they  are  free  to  act.  The 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  panacea  saw 
fit  to  establish  two  sets  of  rules— one 
to  govern  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  one  to  govern  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
cause the  Representatives  of  the 
House  would  not  tolerate  such  an 
insane,  unbelievably,  and  unconscion- 
ably stupid  position  to  put  any  com- 
mittee in  this  Legislature  in  as  the 
Senate  conferees  permitted  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  t>e  put 
in. 

After  having  made  that  rather  am- 
biguous statement  about  my  feeling 
toward  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  and 
what  it  has  done  to  paralyze  further 
not  Just  the  budget  process  but  now 
the  appropriations  proceu,  we  stand 
ready  to  act. 

April  15  was  the  date  of  the  first 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  day  of  the 
new  era  for  the  Senate  appropriations 
and  budgetary  process. 

Well,  they  could  not  deliver  on  the 
first  date,  they  will  not  deliver  on  the 
second  date,  they  will  not  deliver  on 
the  third  date  and,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  will 
not  deliver  on  the  deficit.  It  is  another 
of  those  shams  we  go  through  to  try 
to  communicate  to  the  public  that  we 
have  done  something  slinilf leant. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  what  is 
going  out  in  the  back  room  now  to  ne- 
gotiate out  an  alternative  to  a  quality 
product  here  on  the  floor,  to  placate 
some  particular  segment  of  this 
Senate,  I  would  urge  that  activity  to 
remember  there  is  another  segment  of 
the  Senate  that  is  committed  to  basi- 
cally human  values,  to  deal  with  the 
matters  of  human  poverty  and  human 
suffering  in  this  country. 

We  are  committed  to  life,  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  life.  For 
those  who  seem  to  be  so  preoccupied 
with  increasing  the  machinery  of 
death  in  this  country  and  this  world; 
namely,  the  military  machinery,  and 
their  demands  on  this  budget  resolu- 
tion process,  they  may  be  in  the  ma- 
jority but,  remember,  we.  in  the  mi- 
nority, can  also  use  methods  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  frustiate  and 
block  action  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings has  done  in  the  whole  process  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  budgetary  process  at  this  point. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  reprehensible 
that  we  have  let  this  legislative  body 
come  to  this  kind  of  paralysis  where 
we  cannot  even  deal  with  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  measure,  where  we 
cannot  even  start  to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  appropriations  biUs  for  1987.  And 
then  when  we  get  to  that  August-Sep- 
tember deadline,  everybody  is  then 
faced  with  the  one  giant  continuing 


resolution  and  then  start  complaining 
that  this  is  no  way  to  do  the  Nation's 
business.  Bear  in  mind,  where  we  are 
on  May  1  is  where  we  were  on  April  16. 
and  where  we  were  on  that  infamous 
day  that  Oramm-Rudman-HoUlnss 
passed  this  body  as  the  cure-all,  the 
quick  fix. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  ambivalent 
comments  today  about  my  feeling,  and 
I  again  want  to  thank  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Budget  Committee  because 
I  am  sure  he  suffers  some  of  the  fn)s- 
trations  that  I  suffer,  maybe  from  a 
little  different  perspective  or  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  We  are  all  In  this  situa- 
tion, I  know,  not  because  we  want  to 
be.  Now  is  the  time,  of  course,  to  work 
our  way  out. 

I  want  to  say  as  much  as  I  have  dis- 
dain for  that  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs action,  it  is  the  law  and  it  is  my 
responsibility,  along  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  Member  of  this  body,  to 
help  make  it  work  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  I  am  committed  to  that.  That 
is  why  I  have  been  supporting  the 
Budget  Committee  throughout  this  la- 
borious action  of  trying  to  get  some 
conclusion.  I  will  continue  to  support 
that  process. 

I  am  hopeful  that  one  of  these  days 
we  will  have  that  wonderful,  exhilarat- 
ing, redeeming  experience  of  repent- 
ing of  our  mistake  about  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  and  repeal  it  and 
send  it  back  under  the  wet  rock  from 
which  it  came. 

BzhurI 

EXAimiS  OP  THS  KZHM  OP  PRoaMm  Opii- 
ATSD  ST  ComnmiTT  AcnoM  Aoncia  Na- 

nONWIDI 

To  Mcure  and  retain  meaningful  employ- 
ment: In-Mhool  Employment;  Job  Training 
Partnenhlp  Act;  Oreen  Thumb;  Senior  Em- 
ployment; Chore  Provi<len;  Youth  Job  De- 
velopment; Part-time  Employment  for  Low 
Income  People,  66  yean  of  age  and  older,  at 
nonprofit  organisation!;  Union  Apprentice- 
ship Training  Programs;  Support  to  Devel- 
opment Corporation!;  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Asslitance  to  Dlilocated  Worker!. 

To  attain  an  adequate  education:  Head 
Start;  OED  Training,  Education,  Health, 
Social  Service!  and  Parent  Involvement  to 
Low  Income  and  Handicapped  Preschool 
Children;  Health  Education;  Staff  Training; 
Board  Training  (with  emphasli  on  low 
income  members);  Legal  Education;  and 
Money  Management. 

To  obtain,  and  maintain  adequate  housing 
and  a  !ultlable  living  environment:  Out- 
reach and  Referral!  for  Weatherlsatlon. 
Self-Help  Housing  Construction,  Hou!lng 
Rehablltatlon.  Home  Improvement  Orant 
Referral!,  Deferred  Loan  Programs,  Aaelit- 
ance  Program,  and  the  Low  Income  Weath- 
erlzatlon  Program. 

To  make  better  use  of  available  Income: 
Budget  Counseling,  Income  Tax  Prepara- 
tion, Organised  Craftsmen'!  Fairs.  Cottage 
Indu!trle!  and  Technical  Assistance  to  Cot- 
tage Industrie!,  Senior  Discounts,  Co-op!, 
Community  Garden!  and  other  iweat  equity 
program!. 

To  obtain  emergency  BS!Utance  through 
loan!  or  grant!  to  meet  Immediate  and 
urgent  Individual  family  need!,  including 
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the  need  for  health  services,  nutritious  food, 
housing,  and  employment  assistance: 
Energy  Crisis  Intervention,  Pood  Pantries, 
Clothing  Banks,  Emergency  Housing.  Trans- 
portation Assistance,  Emergency  Loans  and 
Rent  Payments,  Commodity  Food  Distribu- 
tion, Temporary  Food  Assistance  Program. 
Disaster  Assistance,  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. 

To  remove  obstacles  and  solve  problems 
which  block  the  achievement  of  self-suffi- 
ciency: Education,  Employment,  Health 
Programs,  Institutional  Change,  Transpor- 
tation Systems,  Day  Care  Programs.  Assist- 
ance to  Refugees.  Job  Development  and 
Placement. 

To  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community:  Placement  of  Low 
Income  Members  on  Community  Boards;  In- 
formation on  Activities  and  Meetings  in  the 
Community  (often  by  newsletter);  Provision 
of  Transportation,  particularly  in  rural 
areas. 

To  make  more  effective  use  of  other  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
miuiity  services  block  grant:  Outreach  to 
Find  the  Low  Income  and  to  Identify  Their 
Needs:  Referal  to  Programs  That  Can  Meet 
Their  Needs.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  pro- 
gnuns  needed  by  the  poor  are  housed  within 
the  CAA  has  made  them  much  more  effec- 
Uve. 

To  provide  emergency  food  and  related 
services  to  coimteract  conditions  of  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition  among  the  poor: 
Home  Delivered  Meals:  Title  III  Meals; 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feeding  Pro- 
gram; Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter:  Com- 
modity Food  Distribution;  Canning  Work- 
shops and  Projects;  Gleaning  Projects;  Food 
Pantries;  Food  Stamp  Referral;  Congregate 
Dining. 

To  coordinate  and  establish  linkages  be- 
tween governmental  and  other  social  service 
programs  to  assure  effective  delivery  of 
such  services  to  low-income  individuals. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  entities  in  the 
private  sector  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  pover- 
ty in  the  community:  Participation  in  Com- 
munity Planning  Activites,  Publicity  for  the 
Plight  of  the  Poor,  Outreach  to  the  Com- 
munity; CAAs  Tripartite  Board  Policy;  Par- 
ticipation on  Other  Boards;  Attendance  at 
Meetings;  Ombudsman  Services;  Joint  Ven- 
tures; Coordination. 

Exhibit  2 

(From  the  National  Journal,  Apr.  19, 1986] 

A  Talk  or  Survival 

(By  Julie  KosterUtz) 

In  mid-March,  650  supporters  of  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant— a  small  federal 
award  to  states  to  help  finance  a  network  of 
local  antipoverty  agencies— assembled  in 
Washington  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
were  treated  to  a  star-studded  parade  of 
speakers.  Sens.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  R-Ore.. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.,  R-Conn.,  Patrick  J. 
Leahy.  D-Vt.,  Warren  Rudman.  R-N.H.. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings.  D-S.C,  Carl  Levin,  D- 
Mich.,  and  six  Members  of  the  House  each 
took  the  podium,  many  of  them  praising  the 
program  or  Issuing  another  call  to  arms  for 
a  renewed  battle  against  poverty. 

That's  not  a  bad  lineup  for  any  interest 
group.  For  the  National  Community  Action 
Foundation,  whose  cause  c616bre  is  the  ob- 
scure community  services  block  grant— a  fa- 
vorite target  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
budget  cutters— the  presence  of  congression- 
al heavy  hitters  was  particularly  striking. 
"And  the  irony  Is  we  had  to  turn  another 
half-dosen    members    away,"    said    David 


Bradley,  legislative  director  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  celebrity  turnout  is  Just  one  of  a 
numljer  of  symbolic  and  substantive  victo- 
ries for  the  block  grant  program  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office  promising  to  elimi- 
nate federal  support  for  community  action 
agencies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ineffi- 
cient and  result  in  duplication  of  services. 
The  numerous  close  calls  for  the  program 
since  it  began  as  the  centerpiece  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  War  on  Poverty  make  it  32- 
year  history  sound  something  like  the 
"Perils  of  Pauline,"  but  the  program  has 
managed  to  survive  and,  in  recent  years, 
perhaps  emerge  politically  strengthened  by 
the  ordeals. 

Key  to  its  survival  Is  the  support  of  a  few 
key  Members  of  Congress  who  think  the 
federal  investment  pays  off  handsomely  and 
other  Members  who  are  increasingly  tired  of 
being  asked  to  make  cuts  in  social  programs. 
Support  for  the  community  action  agencies 
has  increased  among  states  and  localities 
since  1981.  when  federal  aid  to  the  agencies 
began  being  funneled  through  the  states 
rather  than  going  directly  to  the  local  agen- 
cies. Also  important  is  a  well-organized 
grassroots  lobbying  campaign  coordinated 
by  the  small  but  savvy  National  Community 
Action  Foundation. 

Despite  their  successes,  supporters  of  the 
block  grant  are  taking  nothing  for  granted. 
The  Administration  has  again  proposed  kill- 
ing the  program  in  its  fiscal  1987  budget, 
and  even  wants  to  rescind  half  the  block 
grant  monies  for  fiscal  1986.  The  program  is 
also  up  for  reauthorizaiton  in  fiscal  1986. 
Still,  the  block  grant's  fortunes  have  been 
boosted  this  year  by  a  favorable  review  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and 
by  the  reluctance  of  many  politicians  to  pro- 
pose outright  elimination  of  a  social  services 
program  in  an  election  year. 

As  a  result,  the  Administration  isn't  hold- 
ing its  breath.  "We've  gone  up  there  every 
year  to  ask  them  to  terminate  the  program, 
and  every  year  Congress  has  insisted  on 
giving  us  money,"  said  Jerrold  B.  Speers, 
who  is  acting  director  of  the  office  of  com- 
munity services  at  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  (HHS).  "We've  threat- 
ened to  go  to  [Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.]  Weinberger  and  tell  him  how  [we've  ac- 
complished that]." 

cRincisifs 

The  money  at  stake  may  seem  trifling: 
only  $372  million  went  last  year  to  the  block 
grant,  which  helps  to  underwrite  approxi- 
mately 900  local  antipoverty  agencies 
around  the  country.  But  ever  since  the  fed- 
eral community  action  programs  (CAPs) 
were  established  as  the  crown  Jewels  of 
President  Johnson's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  in  1964,  federal  support 
for  the  CAPs  has  generated  controversy 
greater  than  the  dollars  Involved. 

The  idea  was  to  create  a  network  of  grass- 
roots offices  not  only  to  deliver  services  to 
the  poor,  but  also  to  attack  "the  causes  of 
poverty."  But  the  program  immediately  ran 
afoul  of  state  governments,  which  felt  the 
federal  government  had  bypassed  them  by 
creating  a  base  for  antipoverty  activists  who 
frequently  challenged  state  policies. 

The  federal  government  also  had  second 
thoughts  about  underwriting  liberal  local 
activists.  The  conflict  came  to  a  head  in 
1974.  when  President  Nixon  tried  to  end  the 
program.  Despite  a  bitter  fight  waged  by 
supporters  of  the  CAPs,  including  six  law- 
suits, Nixon  succeeded  in  breaking  up  OEO, 
dispersing  many  of  the  programs  that  were 
once  part  of  the  CAPs,  such  as  Legal  Serv- 


ices and  Head  Start,  to  other  federal  agen- 
cies. But  Congress  saved  the  CAPs  and  cre- 
ated a  new  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion (CSA)  to  administer  them. 

The  program  continued,  however,  to  be 
the  subject  of  sharp  criticism.  A  series  of 
congressional  reports  on  the  CSA  in  the  late 
1970s  found  poor  performance,  low  morale 
and  inadequate  controls  on  how  the  federal 
money  was  being  spent.  The  criticimu 
helped  set  the  stage  for  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's efforts  to  abolish  the  agency. 
"Ronald  Reagan  didn't  kill  the  CSA,"  Brad- 
ley said.  "Jimmy  Carter  did"— with  his  lack 
of  leadership. 

But  Reagan  intended  not  only  to  do  away 
with  an  inefficient  agency,  but  also  to  end 
the  separate  federal  appropriation  that  sup- 
ported the  community  action  agencies.  The 
President  wanted  to  roll  a  host  of  social 
services  programs  into  a  large  block  grant  to 
the  states,  to  spend  as  they  saw  fit.  Con- 
gress turned  the  President's  strategy  against 
him,  saving  separate  federal  aid  for  commu- 
nity action  programs  by  creating  a  special 
block  grant  for  them.  The  $40  million,  935- 
employee  CSA  was  replaced  by  a  tiny  office 
at  HHS  with  only  a  10th  of  the  CSA's  ad- 
ministrative budget  and  a  mere  55  employ- 
ees. But  federal  dollars  continued  to  flow  to 
local  community  action  agencies,  although 
they  are  now  distributed  first  to  the  states. 

CmAZT  QUILT 

Local  community  action  agency  directors 
think  the  Administration's  continued  dislike 
for  the  block  grant  stems  from  the  pro- 
gram's link  to  1960's  activism. 

"They  think  we're  a  bunch  of  liberal 
Democratic  activists  out  there,  and  they're 
wrong,"  Bradley  said.  Agency  staff  are 
"more  conservative  than  people  think. 
Many  are  Republicans,"  he  said. 

The  Administration  sees  those  running 
the  agencies  "as  a  group  out  there  that  can 
rally  support  in  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's line,"  said  Sen.  Charles  E.  Grass- 
ley,  R-Iowa.  "There  may  be  some  truth  to 
that."  he  said,  but  it  doesn't  outweigh  "the 
over-all  good  they  do."  In  fact,  Orassley 
argued,  the  notion  of  giving  seed  money  to 
attract  state,  local  and  private  money  "is  a 
pretty  good  Republican  policy  that  ought  to 
be  duplicated  in  other  programs." 

Speers  of  HHS  denies  that  the  opposition 
is  motivated  by  ideology.  "I  know  the  feel- 
ing was  antagonistic  toward  them  by  past 
Administrations."  he  said,  "but  there  is  no 
animosity  from  HHS."  He  said  the  Adminis- 
tration knows  the  agencies  have  changed 
since  their  early,  controversial  days  and  Is 
only  worried  federal  funds  are  being  wasted. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  is  small, 
Speers  said  the  savings  has  a  symbolic  im- 
portance. Former  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  director  "David  Stock- 
man used  to  say  that  as  long  as  [money  for 
community  action  agencies]  Is  In  the 
budget.  Congress  cannot  be  said  to  be  seri- 
ous" about  reducing  the  deficit,  Speers  said. 

But  supporters  of  the  program  say  the 
tiny  savlikgs  from  eliminating  it  would  not 
be  realized.  "One  of  the  greatest  distortions 
of  [the  President's  fiscal  1987  budget]  Is  the 
notion  that  money  will  be  saved  through 
the  elimination  of  the  community  services 
block  grant,"  Sen.  Weicker  told  the  founda- 
tion's meeting  last  month.  He  cited  the 
foundation's  survey  of  800  agencies  In  41 
states,  which  concluded  that  without  the 
block  grant,  more  than  500  of  the  agencies 
would  close  within  18  months.  "What  about 
the  outyear  costs  society  will  pay  when  it 


dialnvests  In  the  nation's  low-income  com- 
munitlet?"  Weicker  asked. 

What  makes  the  debate  hud  for  the  un- 
initiated to  f  oUow  is  the  dif  Acuity  In  getting 
a  fix  on  precisely  what  the  block  grant  does. 
Community  action  agencies  differ  widely  in 
how  they  are  run,  what  they  do.  how  much 
money  they  receive  and  how  they  spend 
those  funds. 

The  block  grant  is  a  multipurpose  pot  of 
money  for  community  action  agencies  that 
coordinate  a  crazy  quilt  of  funds  and  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  The  agencies  help  "identi- 
fy problems  and  coalesce  the  resources  to 
deal  with  them,"  said  Marjorie  Wither- 
spoon,  executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Community  Services  Pro- 
grams, which  represents  state  government 
offices  that  oversee  the  community  action 
agencies.  "That's  different  than  a  social  wel- 
fare agency,  which  exists  to  send  out  a 
check." 

The  block  grant  itaelf  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  agencies'  financing— about  11  per  cent 
nationwide,  according  to  voluntary  reports 
from  the  agencies.  Most  of  the  programs 
that  the  agencies  operate  or  contract  out 
for,  such  as  weatherization.  Head  Start  and 
meals  for  the  elderly,  are  underwritten  with 
other  federal,  state,  local  and  private  funds. 

But  by  helping  to  finance  a  base  of  oper- 
ations, say  advocates,  the  block  grant  allows 
the  agencies  to  apply  for  other  government 
funds  and  go  before  state,  local  and  federal 
governments  to  push  for  programs  that  will 
further  benefit  the  poor.  A  1983  study  by 
the  National  Governors'  Association  found 
that  for  every  federal  dollar  spent,  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  raised  another  seven 
from  other  sources.  The  block  grant  money 
can  also  be  used  to  fill  gaps  in  existing  social 
service  programs  or  underwrite  emergency 
programs  for  which  no  other  funds  are 
available. 

Subject  to  state  and  federal  guidelines, 
agencies  can  fashion  a  package  of  services  to 
meet  local  needs,  supporters  say.  They  add 
that  flexibility  is  the  program's  greatest 
asset.  The  nation  is  "so  heterogeneous  and 
geographically  vast,  it's  difficult  to  pour  [as- 
sistance to  the  poor]  into  one  mold."  Oraas- 
ley  said. 

"The  $1.3  million  we  get  from  [the  block 
grant]  gives  rise  to  all  the  other  things 
we're  doing,"  said  Isaac  Withers,  executive 
director  of  Miami's  Metro-Dade  County 
community  action  agency.  "We  provide 
1,100  meals  for  the  elderly,  3,100  Head  Start 
meals  and  work  with  100  foster  grandpar- 
ents." The  block  grant  provides  "the  seed 
and  glue  money  to  hold  things  together  and 
provide  other  activities,"  he  said. 

But  the  Administration  says  the  crazy 
quilt  of  financing  and  service  delivery  re- 
sults in  duplication  and  inefficiency.  CAPs 
don't  need  a  special  block  grant  to  adminis- 
ter other  federal  programs  that  themselves 
have  money  set  aside  for  administrative 
costs,  the  Administration  contends.  The 
block  grant  "is  not  essential  to  the  safety 
net  nor  to  the  continuation  of  the  CAPs," 
Speers  said.  "It's  generally  duplicative  of 
other  programs  designed  to  help  the  poor." 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  community  action 
agency  funds,  Speers  said,  come  not  from 
the  block  grant  but  from  other  federal  pro- 
gnuns,  whose  financing  could  continue  re- 
gardless of  the  block  grant's  fate. 

But  a  recent  survey  by  the  OAO  that 
looked  at  16  community  action  agencies  in 
eight  states  found  that  most  of  the  agencies 
used  only  30  per  cent  or  less  of  the  block 
grant  money  for  administrative  expenses. 
Seventy  per  cent  or  more  of  their  1985  block 


grants  went  to  provide  outreach  and  refer- 
ral servloei,  emergency  food  and  shelter  and 
nutrition  services.  The  report  said  that  the 
agenelet  also  spent  the  funds  on  housing  as- 
sistance, training  day  care  workers  and  ar- 
ranging truiBportatlon  and  home  meals  for 
the  elderly,  ill  and  handicapped.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  the  report  said  that  In  all 
but  one  Instance,  the  block  grant  money 
went  for  services  that  did  not  duplicate 
those  offered  by  other  local  social  service 
agencies. 

The  OAO  report,  Speers  said,  merely 
proved  that  a  given  service  is  not  being  paid 
for  twice.  But  "you  could  still  provide  the 
same  services  with  money  you  get  from 
other  programs,"  he  argued.  Speers  conced- 
ed that  because  block  grant  money  Is  used 
to  supplement  other  program  funds,  some 
services  might  have  to  be  trimmed  or  elimi- 
nated, "but  they  [the  CAPs]  have  to  priori- 
tize. The  whole  point  is  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit." 

AUtATOr  ALLXn 

Time  and  again,  the  block  grant  program 
has  survived  both  Administration  and  con- 
gressional efforts  to  do  away  with  it. 

In  1984,  CAP  supporters  won  an  obsectire 
but  Important  victory  when  they  persuaded 
Congress  to  require  states  to  give  90  percent 
of  the  block  grant  funds  to  community 
action  agencies— rather  than  allowing  the 
states  to  spend  a  greater  share  of  the  funds 
as  they  saw  fit  Supporters  also  succeeded  in 
guaranteeing  that  the  block  grant  program 
would  be  up  for  reauthorization  in  the  same 
year  as  the  popular  Head  Start  program— 
which  the  Administration  supports— making 
it  possible  for  the  two  programs  to  be 
linked. 

Last  year,  key  Senate  supporters  of  the 
program— primarily  Oraasley  and  Hatfield— 
battled  Miajority  Leader  Robert  Dole,  R- 
Kan.,  and  Administration  officials  behind 
closed  doors  over  whether  to  include  the 
block  grant  in  the  Senate's  fiscal  1986 
budget.  At  2:4S  AM.  on  May  10,  supporters 
prevaUed,  and  the  block  grant  was  the  last 
item  to  be  included  In  Dole's  budget  propos- 
al, which  was  narrowly  approved  on  the 
floor. 

This  year,  the  program's  future  again 
seemed  in  doubt  when  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman  Pete  V.  Domenld,  R-N.M., 
left  it  out  of  his  budget  proposal.  After 
some  behind-the-scenes  dickering,  however, 
the  block  grant  reappeared,  albeit  with  a  10 
percent  cut,  in  the  committee-approved 
budget. 

That's  not  to  say  the  program  is  home 
free.  While  its  support  has  typically  been 
strong  in  the  House,  the  program  could  face 
more  challenges  in  the  Senate  as  the  budget 
is  taken  up  on  the  floor.  In  addition,  the 
program  is  up  for  reauthorization  in  fiscal 
1986  before  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  whose  chairman.  Orrin 
G.  Hatch,  R-Utah,  has  not  always  been  en- 
thusiastic about  the  block  grant  in  the  past. 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  program's 
supporters  may  again  beat  the  Administra- 
tion. The  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee voted  in  early  April  to  reauthorize 
the  block  grant,  defeating  a  potentially 
lethal  amendment  by  Rep.  Richard  K. 
Armey.  R-Texas,  that  would  have  forbidden 
block  grant  monies  to  underwrite  abortions, 
abortion  counseling  or  referrals. 

A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  block  grant  has 
also  been  introduced  In  the  Senate.  Because 
of  this  year's  elections,  the  program's  list  of 
visible  supporters  has  expanded  to  Include 
some  moderates  and  conservatives— most 
notably  Paula  Hawkins.  R-Fla.,  who  chain 


the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Funlly,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism.  After  holding  a  hearing  on 
the  block  grant  in  late  March.  Hawking, 
who  Is  up  for  reelection,  announced  her  in- 
tention to  seek  reauthortiatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

How  has  this  tiny  program,  whose  name  Is 
unknown  to  most  Americans,  been  able  to 
repeatedly  buck  both  the  prestige  of  the 
presidency  and  the  budget  cutting  impera- 
tive? 

Speers  has  some  Ideas.  "The  CAP  organi- 
zations have  a  strong  lobby,"  he  said. 
"They're  In  every  congressional  district" 
While  forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  voter 
registration  efforts  or  partisan  politics, 
agency  workers  can  nevertheless  generate 
political  support  for  candidates  and  causes. 
Members  of  Congress  are  reminded  of  the 
grass-roots  connection  when  agency  repre- 
sentatives visit  them,  as  most  did  during  the 
National  Community  Action  Foundation's 
meeting. 

But  the  grass-roots  network  would  not  be 
nearly  as  powerful  without  the  efforts  of 
the  foundation  to  work  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. Founded  almost  Immediately  after 
Reagan's  election  In  1980,  the  foundation 
raises  money  from  private  contributions  of 
agency  directors  and  staff  to  champion  its 
cause  in  Washington. 

With  a  budget  of  $300,000  and  a  six- 
person  staff  crammed  into  a  tiny  two-room 
office  in  northwest  Washington,  the  foun- 
dation conducts  research  and  public  rela- 
tions efforts,  orchestrates  hearings  on  the 
block  grant  and  related  federal  programs 
and.  of  course,  directly  lobbies  Members  and 
their  staffs. 

The  foundation  also  operates  a  24-hour 
phone  recording  designed  to  keep  agency 
staffers  abreast  of  the  latest  political  devel- 
opments. Recently,  the  foundation  started  a 
political  action  committee,  which  last  year 
gave  nearly  $15,000  to  the  campaigns  of  a 
dozen  Members.  "The  name  of  the  game  is 
to  help  the  Members  who  help  you,"  Brad- 
ley said. 

The  block  grant  program  has  other  Impor- 
tant allies:  the  states.  One-time  foes  of  a 
program  they  considered  a  challenge  to 
their  authority,  the  states  have  gotten  more 
protective  of  the  agencies  now  that  states 
handle  the  block  grant  monies.  The  Nation- 
al Governors'  Association  supports  the 
block  grant  as  does  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Supporters  in  state  government  and  in 
Congress  say  they  are  genuinely  pleased 
with  the  role  played  by  the  agencies  In  com- 
munities back  home— particularly  In  states 
that  are  experiencing  hard  economic  times. 
In  Iowa,  hard  hit  by  the  farm  crisis,  con- 
servative Republican  Gov.  Terry  Branstad 
recently  wrote  Congress  to  praise  the  pro- 
gram and  warned  that  "given  the  economic 
deterioration  in  the  rural  Midwest,  the  state 
of  Iowa  has  not  been  able  to  finance  [com- 
munity services  block  grant]  activities  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  and  need  for  these 
services  Is  Increasing." 

While  the  program's  link  to  an  era  of  anti- 
poverty  activism  may  have  hurt  its  fortunes 
with  the  Administration,  that  link  may 
work  to  the  block  grant's  advantage  In  Con- 
gress. "It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  War  on  Poverty."  Speers 
said. 

In  addition,  the  block  grant's  fortunes 
may  benefit  from  increasing  congressional 
frustration  over  the  President's  directive  to 
seek  more  cuts  In  social  programs  eich  year, 
Orassley  said,  and  the  fact  that  "this  Is  an 
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election  jreftr."  Its  eh*nces  for  survlvml,  he 
said  "are  pretty  strong.  Every  program  may 
take  a  little  cut,  but  there  will  not  be  many 
terminations,"  he  predicted. 

Even  though  the  Administration  is  active- 
ly seeking  to  eliminate  the  block  grant,  offi- 
cials do  not  appear  hopeful  that  Congress 
wUI  finally  go  along.  Where  Stoclunan  often 
Inveighed  against  the  block  grant  and  made 
its  elimination  a  pet  project,  new  OMB  di- 
rector James  C.  Miller  III  is  considerably 
more  equivocal.  "I  don't  know  whether  we'll 
make  it  or  not;  there's  a  lot  of  opposition  to 
cutting  that  out,"  he  said.  But,  the  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  stick  by  its  guns.  Miller 
added. 

Speers,  who  has  been  involved  with  the 
effort  since  1981,  admitted  that  the  con- 
stant congressional  rebuffs  have  taken  some 
of  the  fire  out  of  the  campaign.  "It's  getting 
boring."  he  said. 

D  1720 

Mr.  GORTON.  BCr.  President,  as  is 
always  the  case,  I  am  delighted  at  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
and  learned  senior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Oregon.  I  share  many  of  his 
frustrations.  I  share  his  praises  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member.  If  only  everyone  who  praised 
their  efforts  were  willing  to  vote  for 
those  efforts,  we  would  long  since 
have  cured  this  problem  and  passed  a 
resolution. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  oratory 
here.  Mr.  President,  over  the  course  of 
the  last  2  weeks  about  its  shortcom- 
ings and  defects.  It  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable that  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  alternative  proposal  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New 
Mexico  and  Florida  have  produced.  As 
is  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  it  right  now  or  for 
any  acceptable  alternatives  to  it  right 
now.  I  hope  that,  quite  soon,  we  get 
that  opportunity. 

BCr.  President,  how  much  time  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
Uke? 

Bfr.  ORASSLET.  Two  minutes. 

Mi.  GORTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  jrlelding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfislo] 
for  his  remarks  in  support  of  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  and  his  ef- 
forts to  save  that  program,  not  only 
this  time  but  also  a  year  ago  when  we 
were  debating  the  issue  and  there  was 
an  effort  to  zero  out  the  appropria- 
tion. Because  of  Senator  Hattield's 
leadership  and  his  strong  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  program  was  saved  last 
time  I  think  we  find  a  very  good  pro- 
gram there  in  which  a  little  bit  of  Fed- 
eral money  serves  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram that  invites  in  and  encourages 
and  elicits  an  awful  lot  of  private 
funding,  an  awful  lot  of  volunteer 


help,  and  even  some  State  and  local 
money. 

I  think  we  are  getting  a  terrific  pur- 
pose on  that  money  through  this  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  my  State  of 
Iowa.  Our  Governor  has  written  in 
support  of  that  program  and  the  great 
good  that  it  does  in  our  State,  particu- 
larly in  times  of  extreme  depression 
caused  by  our  economy  being  so  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture.  Services 
provided  by  the  community  action 
programs  in  my  State  are  very  needed 
in  a  time  of  transition  in  agriculture. 
Without  Senator  Hattiklo's  efforts 
last  year,  this  program  perhaps  would 
not  be  available.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  very 
much  worldng  with  him  last  year  on 
saving  that  program  and  I  hope  that 
the  message  Is  loud  and  clear  so  that, 
in  this  particular  year,  this  program 
will  not  be  in  Jeopardy  as  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  has 
set  out  a  roadblock  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  It  is  a  simple  roadblock. 
It  says  we  have  to  adopt  a  budget 
which  meets  the  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  before  we  can  pass 
iU>proprIations  bills. 

That  is  a  roadblock.  It  makes  the 
committee  process  harder  and  those  of 
us  who  labor  within  that  process  are 
obviously  concerned  about  it.  But  I 
can  assure  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  the  American  people  are  far  more 
concerned  about  what  the  deficit  is. 
They  are  far  more  concerned  about 
the  burden  of  debt  on  our  children. 
They  are  far  more  concerned  about 
sustaining  a  recovery  that  has  put  10.3 
million  people  to  work  in  permanent, 
productive,  tax-paying  Job  for  the 
future  in  the  past  4  years  than  they 
are  about  the  neatness  of  the  commit- 
tee process  and  what  roeulbloclcs  may 
exist  in  our  effort  to  force  Congress  to 
make  hard  choices. 

The  budget  is  about  hard  choices 
and  because  of  Gramm-Rudman.  we 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  make  a  hard 
choice.  Since  1982.  the  President  has 
routinely,  under  law,  sent  budgets  to 
Congress  and  Congress  has  ceremo- 
niously declared  those  budgets  dead 
on  arrival.  That  has  been  followed  by 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  and  little  action. 

We  have  a  budget  before  us  today 
that  proposes  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  setting  out  a  program  so  as  to 
achieve  $144  billion  of  deficits,  to 
achieve  the  first  step  toward  balancing 
the  budget  by  the  end  of  the  decade  as 
prescribed  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HolUngs  bill.  I  do  not  agree  with  this 
prescription  and  I  have  risen  to  speak 
against  It  and  I  shall  vote  against  it  if 
no  substitute  is  adopted.  But  I  would 


like  to  say  the  fact  that  we  are  here 
talking  about  hard  choices,  the  fact 
that  we  have  before  us  a  budget  that 
now  has  74  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
tax  Increases  In  it  to  meet  the  target 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  an  indi- 
cation that  that  bill  is  in  fact  affecting 
congressional  behavior  and  brings  us 
to  a  point  of  malLlng  a  hard  decision. 
It  is  $56  billion  above  the  level  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

I  had  hoped  to  wait  and  speak  on  a 
substitute  which  I  hope  will  still  be  of- 
fered, and  I  commend  that  effort 
wherever  there  are  those  who  are 
working  on  It.  But  in  case  there  Is  no 
substitute,  I  did  not  want  to  simply 
vote  against  this  budget  without 
saying  why.  I  would  like  to  try  to  do 
that  very  briefly. 

Let  me  first  begin  as  a  point  of  refer- 
ence with  the  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  and  compare  this 
budget  to  it.  As  compared  to  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  President 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  fit>m 
Texas,  if  he  would  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks— how  long  does  he  intend 
to  speak? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  depends.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  the  floor,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  srleld. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  should  like  the 
Senator,  in  my  behalf  and  the  leader's 
behalf,  when  he  completes  his  re- 
marks, to  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in 
morning  business  for  up  to  30  minutes 
so  we  will  no  longer  be  using  time  on 
the  resolution  for  that  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  propose  to  speak? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  approximately 
7  minutes  left. 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  That  is  fine  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If  he 
would  do  that,  I  would  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  As  compared  to  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  President,  the 
budget  ciurently  before  us  raises  taxes 
by  approximately  $56  billion.  It  raises 
domestic  spending  over  a  3-year  period 
by  some  $66  billion  above  the  level 
proposed  by  the  President.  As  com- 
pared to  the  President's  proposal,  it 
raises  spending  on  domestic  programs 
by  roughly  $66  billion.  So  that,  as 
compared  to  the  President's  budget, 
this  budget  raises  taxes  by  $56  billion 
and  spends  every  penny  of  it  on  do- 
mestic spending  increases  above  the 
level  contained  in  the  President's 
budget. 

In  terms  of  defense,  the  reduction  as 
compared  to  the  President's  proposal 
is  rather  startling:  $97  billion  in 
budget  authority.  $76  biUIon  In  outlay 
reduction  as  compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


What  I  am  struck  by  is  not  by  how 
much  this  budget  deviates  from  the 
President's  budget.  I  am  struck  by  how 
much  it  deviates  from  the  budget  that 
we  adopted  on  this  very  floor  last  year 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  what  I 
hoped  at  that  time  would  become  a 
historic  hour. 

D  1730 

It  did  not.  That  budget  ended  up 
dying  in  conference.  But  let  me  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  how  startling  the 
differences  are.  A  year  ago  we  adopted 
a  budget  on  the  Senate  floor  that  over 
a  3-year  period  had  $6.3  billion  in  new 
revenues.  This  budget  has  $74.3  billion 
In  new  revenues,  or  $68  billion  over  a 
3-year  period  above  the  level  that  we 
adopted  only  a  year  ago. 

It  claims  to  save  roughly  $60  billion 
in  domestic  programs  compared  to 
$141  bUlIon  saved  in  budget  last  year, 
or  an  $81  billion  difference.  So  as  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago  we  are  voting 
today  on  a  budget  which  raises  taxes 
by  $68  billion  and  raises  domestic 
spending  by  $81  billion  above  the 
levels  contained  in  last  year's  budget. 

In  terms  of  defense  over  a  2-year 
period  in  the  2  comparable  years,  in 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  the  budget 
before  us  today  cuts  defense  budget 
authority  by  $66  billion  and  cuts  out- 
lays by  $35  billion. 

Last  year  we  voted  on  a  budget  that 
terminated  13  programs.  This  budget 
today  terminates  the  single  program 
we  claimed  to  have  terminated  last 
year  and  terminates  Conrail  which  we 
have  already  voted  to  sell  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Now,  what  happened  over  this  year? 
It  seems,  if  we  look  at  this  proposal, 
that  the  Senate  has  lost  its  will  to  con- 
trol spending:  that  now  there  is  a  rush 
to  raise  taxes.  I  do  not  support  that 
effort.  I  believe  that  we  can  meet  the 
targets  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings biU  by  controlling  spending.  Rev- 
enues are  up  by  $72  billion  under  the 
President's  budget  proposals.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  about  $60  billion  of 
that  $72  billion  has  to  go  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  That  leaves  about  $12  billion 
of  new  spending  authority.  So  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  without 
raising  taxes,  we  do  not  have  to  cut 
spending,  but  we  do  have  to  limit  the 
growth  of  aggregate  spending  to  about 
$12  billion.  What  is  proposed  here  is  to 
Increase  taxes  so  that  the  rate  of 
growth  can  spend  beyond  that 
amount. 

In  the  budget  we  are  really  choosing 
what  Idnd  of  America  we  want,  and  I 
submit  that  the  real  question  is  do  we 
want  to  raise  taxes  so  that  Govern- 
ment can  go  on  spending  as  usual  in 
Washington  or  do  we  want  to  control 
spending?  Do  we  want  a  future  domi- 
nated by  Government  or  do  we  want  a 
future  dominated  by  opportunity?  I 


want  a  future  dominated  by  opportu- 
nity. The  people  in  the  1984  elections 
in  49  of  50  States  said  very  clearly  that 
they  did  not  want  to  raise  taxes  so 
that  Government  could  go  on  spend- 
ing as  usual.  The  President  has  said 
very  clearly  in  a  letter  to  our  majority 
leader  delivered  yesterday  that  he  is 
opposed  to  this  budget  and  will  veto 
the  tax  increases  that  it  contains.  If 
the  President  vetoes  the  tax  increases 
contained  in  this  budget,  this  budget 
win  be  some  $15  billion  above  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  proposal. 

The  missing  ingredient  in  this 
budget  is  a  missing  character  In  the 
whole  negotiation  process,  and  that  is 
the  President.  I  believe  that  basically 
is  the  fundamental  weakness  of  this 
budget.  I  am  hopeful  that  later  to- 
night we  can  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
substitute  which  meets  the  targets  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  within  the 
constraints  of  the  Reagan  mandate 
from  the  1984  election.  If  such  a 
budget  comes  to  the  floor— I  hope  that 
it  will:  I  worked  for  that  objective— I 
will  support  it.  If  such  a  budget  does 
not  come  to  the  floor,  I  find  myself  In 
the  unhappy  position  of  voting  no  on 
this  budget,  not  choosing  this  budget 
over  a  sequestration  process  but  choos- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, to  have  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
consider the  process  and  bring  us  a 
new  budget. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  theretofore  asked  the  distinglshed 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas  to  put  us  In 
morning  business  because  the  letuier 
had  requested  that.  However,  I  did  not 
understand  that  the  Senator  was 
going  to  deliver  us  a  speech  about  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  versus 
the  President,  so  I  would  like  to  just 
take  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
sires to  speak.  I,  at  the  leader's  re- 
quest, would  put  us  In  morning  busi- 
ness for  a  half  hour. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  he  knows  I  appreci- 
ate and  respect  his  knowledge  of  the 
budget.  I  know  that  he  is  an  expert  on 
the  budget,  and  I  know  that  4  or  5 
years  ago  he  was  part  of  putting  to- 
gether some  very  exciting  uses  of  the 
budget  process  that  were  consistent 
with  some  of  my  ideas.  I  recognize 
that  he  did  an  excellent  Job.  However, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas  that  it 
does  not  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  talk  about  what  we  ought  to 
do.  It  does  not  do  a  lot  of  good  to  say 
what  the  President's  budget  proposed. 
What  counts  ultimately  is  that  we  do 
something  and  that  we  get  enough 
Senators  to  support  something  so  that 


we  can  get  on  with  the  btislness  of  the 
country. 

Now.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's 
comments  on  the  President's  budget.  I 
think  he  knows  without  my  saying, 
the  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the 
President,  and  I  have  many  times  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  things  done  on  the 
budget  that  he  desired.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  contrary  to  former  Budget  Direc- 
tor Dave  Stockman,  who  seems  to  in(U- 
cate  we  failed.  I  have  looked  at  the 
numbers  and  we  have  not  failed  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  considering  that 
we  have  had  2  years  of  recession,  we 
have  almost  doubled  defense  up  to  6.3 
percent  real  growth  per  year  in  each 
of  the  past  5  years,  and  entitlement 
are  coming  down  dramatically.  On  av- 
erage they  used  to  go  up  11  percent  a 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  5  years 
before  this  decade  started  they  were 
going  up  an  average  9  percent  a  year 
and  they  are  now  down  to  3.4  percent. 
And  lo  and  behold,  to  those  who  say, 
"Let's  just  get  more  out  of  this 
budget,"  I  have  said  I  would  sure  do 
that.  Most  of  those  people  say,  howev- 
er, "Let's  get  a  lot  more  in  defense."  I 
have  tried  to  get  as  much  as  I  can.  But 
the  domestic  appropriated  accounts  In 
that  period  of  failure  of  accomplishing 
the  so-called  revolution  that  David 
Stockman  referred  to,  those  accounts 
have  declined  on  average  for  the  5 
years  of  this  decade  by  3.4  percent. 
The  5  years  before  that  and  the  5 
years  before  that  on  average,  those 
same  accounts  went  up  4  to  6  percent 
each  and  every  year. 

Now.  I  think  that  Is  good  perform- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
not  one  single  new  program  put  into 
effect  in  this  Congress  in  the  midst  of 
a  recession.  We  cut  taxes  which  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  We  did  not  put 
In  any  jobs  programs.  We  used  to  put 
them  in  and  they  would  trigger  about 
the  time  the  recession  was  over.  We 
did  not  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  that  same  period  we  got  rid  of 
CETA.  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Program,  which  was 
about  a  $9  billion  program  at  its  full- 
est. I  think  we  have  done  pretty  well. 

I  have  a  very  simple  response  to  my 
friend  from  Texas,  whom  I  hold  In 
great  esteem.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  let  the  Senate  vote.  I  urge  that 
If  you  do  not  like  what  we  have,  bring 
a  budget  down  here.  That  is  the  way 
thbigs  are  done  in  the  Senate.  If  you 
have  a  budget  that  is  better  than  this 
one,  if  you  have  a  budget  that  is  closer 
to  the  President,  I  urge  you  to  offer  it. 
You  cannot  offer  his:  you  know  that. 
Tou  cannot  offer  his  because  it  is  out 
of  order,  because  it  does  not  meet  your 
maximum  deficit  requirement  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  and  you 
know  that.  So  you  cannot  do  that. 
However,  you  can  offer  another 
budget  and  I  urge  you  do  it.  We  have 
about  5  hours  left.  We  will  yield  you  as 
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much  time  as  you  desire.  I  only  know 
of  two  other  amendments,  maybe 
three  and  they  wlU  not  take  much 
time.  So  acutually  I  know  you  did  a 
good  analysis  and  I  compliment  you 
for  it,  and  I  know  how  seriously  you 
feel  about  it.  I  really  think  that  the 
way  to  find  out  whether  we  come  rea- 
sonably close  to  what  really  counts 
around  here,  is  to  have  51  Senators 
who  will  vote  for  something.  So  I  urge 
that  the  Senator  do  that.  It  could  help 
usalL 

D  1740 

BCr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes  for  my  response? 

Mi.  DOMENICI.  I  will.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  do  it  this  way. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  request  of 
the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  go  into  morning  busi- 
ness forSO  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  agree 
with  him  that  our  efforts  have  not 
failed.  In  fact.  I  think  our  efforts  have 
succeeded  greatly. 

Inflation  was  the  No.  1  problem  in 
1980.  We  brought  the  inflation  rate  to 
a  standstill.  When  it  reached  a  17-year 
low  in  January,  that  did  not  make  the 
front  page  of  any  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is  how  common  our  success 
has  been. 

We  have  cut  taxes,  provided  incen- 
tives for  people  to  invest  and  to  save; 
10.3  million  people  have  gone  to  work, 
and  we  are  collecting  more  taxes  than 
when  we  cut  the  rates.  We  put  Social 
Security  back  in  the  black.  We  rebuilt 
national  defense.  We  rekindled  pride 
and  confidence  In  America.  I  think  our 
program  has  worked,  not  failed. 

Our  program  is  not  complete.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  I  worked  to  put  bind- 
ing constraints  on  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  President  to  make  it 
complete  by  gaining  control  of  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  also  say  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  that  there  is  nothing  I 
would  like  better  than  to  see  us  work 
out  a  substitute  that  would  give  people 
a  choice,  and  that  is  what  the  whole 
process  is  about,  and  I  understand 
that. 

Az  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
aware.  I  have  worked  probably  harder 
than  anybody  else  in  the  Senate  to  try 
to  develop  a  viable  alternative.  Wheth- 
er or  not  such  an  alternative  will 
evolve,  I  do  not  know.  It  certainly  will 


not  be  for  my  lack  of  effort  if  it  does 
not. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  his  effort.  He  has  brought  us 
a  budget  that  meets  the  targets  of 
Oramm-Rudman.  I  do  not  support  it.  I 
do  not  like  the  way  it  does  it.  I  think 
the  President  will  veto  the  tax  in- 
crease. But  he  is  correct,  that  what- 
ever I  think  of  it.  that  is  no  substitute 
for  having  a  viable  alternative,  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  and  hope  that 
we  will. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Idr.  President,  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
he  speaks  frequently,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  about  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  have  any  taxes  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution. There  is  a  very  nice  sounding 
phrase  around  here:  19  percent  of 
GNP  is  about  the  traditional  level  of 
taxation  we  have  imposed  on  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
empirical  formulas  that  say  19  percent 
is  right  and  anything  above  that  is 
wrong.  I  agree  that  taxation  should  be 
reduced  if  possible. 

Some  Senators  may  wonder.  "What 
does  that  19  percent  of  GNP  mean? 
How  come  Senator  Domehici.  who 
does  not  like  taxes  and  wants  to  cut 
spending,  says  we  cannot  live  with 
taxes  at  that  level  and  still  have  a  bal- 
anced budget?  Why  is  he  saying  that?" 

Somebody  like  Senator  Gramm 
would  question  me  on  the  need  for 
taxes.  He  would  say.  "We  should  be 
able  to  do  it  without  taxes.  We  used  to 
spend  a  much  bigger  percentage  on  de- 
fense than  we  do  now." 

However,  here  is  the  difference,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Texas.  When 
you  look  at  taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
in  1970.  which  IncidentiOly  were  at 
19.5  percent,  please  take  a  look  at 
Social  Security  taxes.  Tou  can  see  how 
much  they  were  then  and  how  much 
they  are  now.  I  am  not  complaining. 
We  want  to  do  right.  It  is  our  policy  to 
get  seniors  out  of  poverty  and  we  have 
succeeded.  But  only  4.5  percent  of 
GNP  went  to  Social  Security  in  1970. 
Fully  15  percent  of  GNP  went  to  the 
military  and  other  programs.  We  now 
have  over  2  percent  more  in  GNP  that 
goes  for  Social  Security  than  we  did 
then.  That  is  $100  billion  which  is  not 
available  for  other  programs  or  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

Let's  work  it  out:  2  to  3  percent  of 
GNP  at  $40  billion  per  percentage 
point;  2  times  40  is  80:  $80  billion  is 
taken  out  of  that  tax  pot— $80  to  $120 
billion— and  we  put  all  that  in  Social 
Security  now.  It  cannot  be  used  for  de- 
fense or  deficit  reduction  because  it  is 
being  used  for  Social  Security. 

Therein  Is  the  dilemma  of  our  day. 
Some  would  say:  "Leave  taxes  alone. 
Leave  them  at  19  percent.  Get  defense 
back  to  its  historic  average,  don't 
touch  Social  Security,  and  you  can't 
touch  interest  and  now  cut  nondefense 


spending  for  the  rest."  That  cut  is  a 
startling  number,  because.  If  you  add 
up  the  arithmetic  to  balance  the 
budget,  you  have  to  take  about  $165 
billion  out  of  this  budget.  That  comes 
to  the  entire  discretionary  budget. 
This  means  that  you  would  have  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams of  Government  to  balance  the 
budget. 

If  you  could  solve  that  riddle,  you 
would  not  need  any  more  taxes.  But  I 
guarantee  that  you  are  not  going  to 
solve  it  by  running  around  saying. 
"Use  the  historic  level  of  taxes."  untU 
you  start  telling  the  American  people 
the  truth.  The  truth  Is  that  we  took  a 
whole  bunch  of  that  historic  level  of 
taxes  and  dedicated  it  to  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare.  Where  do  we  get  the 
extra  for  the  rest  of  the  programs?  Do 
Americans  want  to  get  rid  of  them  all? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  morning  business  for  30 
minutes,  as  I  previously  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hi.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  that  the  Senate  go 
into  morning  business  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

D  1750 

Ut.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Are  we  in  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  morning  business. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  S 
minutes. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  talking  a  while  ago  about  the  fal- 
lacy of  talking  about  the  way  it  used 
to  be.  the  fallacy  of  equating  the  level 
of  revenues  as  a  percent  of  GNP  IS 
years  ago  with  the  level  today.  I  allud- 
ed to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  talk 
about  maintaining  the  historical  level 
and  say  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
I  suggested  that  Senators  are  interest- 
ed in  why  revenues  cannot  stay  at  that 
level  and  still  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget,  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
reduce  that  gap  between  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

In  that  brief  discussion  I  forgot  to 
mention  something.  As  I  left  the  floor 
it  dawned  on  me  what  that  was. 

So  let  me  see  if  I  can  Just  supple- 
ment my  earlier  discussion  so  that 
anyone  who  alludes  to  my  remarks 
will  know  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about  and  that  I  had  the  right 
thing  in  mind. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  a  $144  billion 
deficit.  That  is  what  our  new  law  told 
us  we  ought  to  do.  Since  Lyndon  John- 
son's time  we  have  had  Social  Security 
on  this  unified  budget.  Some  people 
think  that  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  way 
of  getting  sovund  a  big  deficit,  by 
using  Social  Security  taxes  to  pay  for 
spending  on  other  programs.  I 
thought  so,  too,  but  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  who  suggested  the  uni- 
fied budget.  He  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
knowned  conservative  economists  we 
have  ever  had,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  an  ad- 
viser to  Richard  Nixon.  It  was  Arthur 
Bums  who  suggested  it.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve he  suggested  it  5  yesirs  before  we 
did  it. 

Unifying  the  budget  made  great 
sense.  It  still  makes  sense.  We  still  use 
Social  Security  to  calculate  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets. 

Now  let  me  suggest  to  you  what  I 
said  a  while  ago.  I  was  talking  about 
why  we  are  never  going  to  get  where 
we  have  to  be  suid  still  have  defense 
growing,  which  we  want,  and  still  leave 
Social  Security  and  the  big  entitle- 
ments alone  unless  we  agree  to  some 
additional  revenues.  I  gave  you  an  ex- 
planation of  the  dilemma  by  describ- 
ing what  happen  to  the  makeup  of  the 
tax  revenues  from  1971  to  this  year. 
When  we  had  19.5  percent  of  GNP  in 
1971,  a  much  smaller  share  of  that  was 
for  Social  Security.  Now  a  very  big 
piece  is.  But  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
this  year,  if  and  when  we  get  to  the 
$144  bilUon  target,  we  will  be  using  $15 
billion  of  excess  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity fund  to  do  it. 

So,  was  my  reasoning  right  when  I 
said  that  revenues  of  19.0  percent  of 
GNP  would  not  get  us  to  a  balanced 


budget?  Well,  instead  of  $144  billion, 
the  problem  is  really  144  plus  IS,  be- 
cause we  have  $15  billion  that  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Social  Security 
fund.  Interestingly  enough,  the  next 
year,  when  we  get  to  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings'  second  year  total,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  $36  billion  more 
off  the  deficit.  That  is  the  goal.  Well, 
if  we  do  it— and  I  hope  we  do— we  will 
not  be  making  much  headway  because 
$30  billion  of  the  $36  billion  will  be 
borrowed  from  Social  Security  that 
year. 

And  then  the  next  year,  the  problem 
gets  worse.  We  will  have  to  take  an- 
other $36  billion  off  the  deficit  that 
year  in  our  third  installment.  Lo  and 
behold,  we  are  going  to  be  borrowing 
$39  billion  from  Social  Security,  be- 
cause that  is  the  excess  in  that  fund 
then. 

Now  that  should  complete  the  dis- 
cussion I  started  a  while  ago,  of  why  it 
does  not  do  a  lot  of  good  to  run 
around  telling  the  American  people, 
"We  have  lived  with  19  percent  of 
GNP  in  taxes  over  the  yean  and,  by 
George,  we  are  going  to  continue 
doing  it."  I  would  point  out  that  we 
are  getting  defense  built  back  up.  Even 
more  important  to  the  budget,  we  dra- 
matically switched  the  taxes  that  were 
available  for  other  things  to  the  spe- 
cific trust  fund  used  for  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

Now  we  are  going  to  maintain  Social 
Security,  so  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
we  have  two  options:  One  is  a  rhetoric 
option.  We  can  continue  to  run  around 
and  say  the  deficit  indeed  will  be 
solved  by  cutting.  You  can  see  from 
the  discussion  that  it  will  not  be  done, 
because  the  level  of  taxes  available  for 
discretionary  programs  and  defense  Is 
much  less  than  the  19  percent  we  are 
accustomed  to  because  we  are  using  a 
whole  bimch  of  those  taxes  for  Social 
Security.  That  is  one  option.  Keep 
talking  like  it  might  happen;  keep 
talking  like  15  years  ago  is  relevant  to 
today  in  terms  of  a  budget  and  fiscal 
policy. 

Or,  second,  we  cut  as  much  as  we 
can,  then  reform  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  decide  that  we  ought  to  add  a 
little  revenue  in  this  time  of  a 
strengthening  economy. 

Now  there  Is  another  interesting 
thing.  We  can  Just  close  the  discussion 
by  saying,  if  not  now,  when?  Shall  we 
wait  until  we  are  in  another  part  of 
the  business  cycle  where  we  are  not 
growing?  We  surely  would  not  want  to 
raise  taxes  in  bad  times,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  what  we  ought  to  do.  When 
is  it  going  to  be  the  right  time  to  do  it? 
When  will  times  be  good  enough  to  do 
it? 

For  some,  as  economic  times  get 
better,  they  would  not  have  us  touch 
the  taxes  because  that  is  what  makes 
the  economy  better.  But  we  already 
know  it  cannot  get  better  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  deficit.  I  will  give  you 


my  hunch.  We  will  have  to  have  about 
6  percent  real  growth  for  about  3 
years,  in  order  to  meet  our  deficit  tar- 
gets, and  we  will  not  get  that. 

So  we  caimot  raise  revenues  when 
the  economy  is  getting  better  because 
the  economy  is  going  to  keep  on  get- 
ting better.  So  we  are  going  to  wait 
around  until  times  are  not  so  good, 
when  it  wlU  be  impossible  to  adjust 
revenues  and  the  deficits  will  be  $250 
billion  or  more  and  we  will  wonder 
why. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  going  to 
begin  to  solve  the  problem.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  before  the  night  is  over  we 
will  make  a  real  giant  step  in  that  di- 
rection. And  I  do  think  there  wiU  be 
some  cognizance  by  the  U.S.  Senate— 
whether  anybody  agrees  with  the  dis- 
cussion during  the  last  35  or  40  min- 
utes—there will  be  some  kind  of  a 
sense  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
make  real  headway.  So  we  will  make  a 
nice  stab  at  reducing  the  deficit  before 
we  are  finished  this  year  and  part  of 
that  reduction  will  come  from  reve- 
nues of  one  type  or  another.  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  get  that  done  with  a 
very  bipartisan  and  large  vote. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

O  1820 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mr. 
GoRTOM).  Without  objection,  it  is  so     i 
ordered. 


AGENDA 


Bfr.  SIMPSON.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  the  hour  of  6:45 
pjn.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  might  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  what 
we  are  to  anticipate  this  evening? 

VLt.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  give  a  full  recitation  of  what 
will  be.  The  purpose  of  this  request  is 
from  the  Democratic  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader  so  that  time  will 
not  run  while  there  is  further  discus- 
sion of  a  potential  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  3  hoiuv  remain- 
ing. That  compromise  or  some  version 
thereof  or  another  measure  will  be 
submitted  to  us  for  a  vote  this 
evening. 

It  is  the  leader's  intention,  I  still  be- 
lieve, to  go  forward  tonight  to  try  to 
get  a  time  agreement,  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement,  on  three  measures 
for  Monday,  which  would  then  allow 
us  not  to  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
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That  is  the  present  intent,  to  pursue 
this  this  evening,  hopefully  to  con- 
clude It,  and  then  get  agreement  for 
Monday's  activities  dealing  with  three 
or  four  items,  and  then  no  session  on 
Friday.  Of  course,  that  is  all  very  ten- 
tative. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  might  I  further 
inquire  if  it  is  the  intention  at  6:45  to 
return  to  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  intent. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  no  objection. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  majority  leader  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOBOINICI.  Everyone  knows 
that  discussions  are  talcing  place  on  all 
sides.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fair  to 
say  we  are  discussing  a  compromise.  I 
wish  we  were.  I  think  it  is  fairer  to  say 
that  with  the  discussions  there  are 
still  five  or  six  people  with  amend- 
ments. I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  been  waiting  with 
one.  Time  would  be  nmnlng  off  the 
resolution  while  the  discussions  occur. 
I  cannot  be  on  the  floor  and  things 
cannot  get  done  with  reference  to 
those  kinds  of  amendments.  It  is  in 
that  context  that  both  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  myself 
have  asked  the  acting  majority  leader 
to  seek  the  extension  of  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BfELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1830 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
once  again  address  the  tragic  fate  of 
Naum  and  Inna  Meiman.  Naum,  a 
prominent  Soviet  human  rights  activ- 
ist whom  I  have  had  the  pleasiu'e  of 
meeting  on  several  occasions,  has 
waged  a  tireless  and  courageous  effort 
for  more  than  a  decade  to  be  reunited 
with  his  daughter  in  Israel.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
Meiman's  situation  and  have  spoken 
often  on  their  behalf  on  this  floor. 

Recently,  Naimi  provided  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  appeal  to  Ambassador  Mi- 
chael Novak,  the  chief  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  Bern  Human  Contacts  Experts 
Meeting,  which  convened  on  April  21. 
Representatives  from  the  35  nations 
who  signed  the  Helsinki  Accords  in 


1975.  including  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
attending  this  conference  to  discuss 
specific  hiunan  contacts  commitments 
contained  in  this  international  docu- 
ment. Since  Naum's  own  words  best 
describe  the  tremendous  adversity  he 
and  his  wife  have  encountered  in  their 
pursuit  of  freedom,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  letter 
Naum  addressed  to  the  delegates  at 
the  Bern  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Naum's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congrcssional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nab.  Oorkogo  4/22,  An.  57, 

113127  Moscow.  USSR, 

Apra  9.  1986. 

CSCE  CoNrxRKNCK  nt  Berne:  I  appeal  to 
you  In  view  of  actions  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties that  constitute  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. They  have  doomed  my  wife  to  a  tortur- 
ous slow  death. 

I.  I  am  a  professor  of  mathematics.  75 
years  old,  fighting  since  1975  for  permission 
to  go  to  Israel  to  reunite  with  my  only 
daughter. 

My  wife,  Inna  Kitrosskaya,  53.  a  teacher 
of  English,  first  applied  to  go  to  Israel  to- 
gether with  her  son's  family  in  1979.  This 
was  before  she  and  I  married  in  1981. 

In  1983  my  wife  was  striclien  by  sarcoma 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  turmor  lies 
close  to  her  spine,  so  that  treatment  called 
for  extremely  sophisticated  equipment  and 
skill  In  using  it.  Neither  the  equipment  nor 
the  skill  in  using  it  is  available  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  only  treatment  provided  was  re- 
peated surgery.  In  less  than  two  years,  my 
wife  had  four  hazardous  operations,  the  last 
in  July  1985.  When  the  tumor  appeared 
again  in  the  fall  of  1985.  the  doctors  found 
it  inadvisable  to  risk  another  operation. 
Since  then,  Inna  has  been  left  to  her  fate. 
The  tumor  continues  to  grow,  bringing  ever 
more  pain. 

Right  after  the  disastrous  first  operation, 
in  October.  1983,  it  was  clear  that  there  is 
no  adequate  treatment  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
She  was  magnanimously  invited  to  receive 
treatment  at  oncological  centers  in  Sweden, 
the  United  States,  Israel,  and  Prance.  She 
received  personal  invitations  from  former 
Bfinisters  of  Health  of  Sweden  and  France 
Karin  Ahrland  and  Simone  Veil.  Mrs.  Veil 
came  to  Moscow  specially  to  see  my  wife. 

All  that  was  required  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities was  not  to  hamper  others  in  curing 
my  wife,  to  grant  her  at  least  a  temporary 
exist  visa.  The  Soviets  refused. 

I  have  addressed  Communist  Party  Genier- 
al  Secretaries  Andropov.  Chemenko,  and 
Gorbachev.  My  letters  to  them  are  not  con- 
sidered, but  simply  passed  on  to  the  Visa 
Office  (OVIR). 

Last  summer,  in  reply  to  one  of  my  letters 
to  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  we  were  phoned  by 
OVIR  and  told  to  reapply  for  visas  to  the 
local  visa  office,  to  begin  the  rounds  all  over 
again,  as  if  there  had  never  been  all  the  past 
ten  years  of  waiting. 

The  application  process  in  itself  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult,  humiliating  procedure. 
Many  cannot  take  the  hurdle.  We  were  for- 
tunate, being  able  to  submit  all  the  docu- 
ments required  last  July.  The  city  Visa 
Office  called  me  in  on  August  23  to  an- 
noimce  that  we  were  once  again  refused  per- 
mission to  leave.  The  day  before,  the  same 


office  called  in  Inna's  aon.  brother,  and 
mother,  and  told  them  to  reapply,  since 
their  case  was  being  reconsidered.  Usually, 
this  leads  to  permission  to  leave.  My  wife 
and  I  thereupon  felt  inspired  to  apply  on 
September  4  to  the  National  OVIR  Chief, 
Col.  Kuznetsov,  to  let  Inna  leave  with  the 
other  members  of  her  family,  without  me. 

On  September  18,  Kuznetsov  told  my  wife 
that  she  was  refused  permission  to  leave 
with  her  son  because  her  departure  would 
be  a  security  risk  for  the  Soviet  Union  after 
her  having  lived  with  me  too  long. 

II.  I  am  refused  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  pretext  of  so-called 
olaasifled  work  done.  More  than  30  years 
ago,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Atomic  Age,  I  did  do 
certain  classified  calculations  for  the  late 
Academician  Landau  at  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Problems  (IPP)  of  the  USSR  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Those  calculations,  done  so 
long  ago,  even  then  were  merely  convention- 
td;  they  have  long  been  neither  secret  nor  of 
any  interest  or  significance  to  anyone  any- 
where. 

In  1955  I  transferred  to  work  in  another 
Institute,  and  according  to  an  official  docu- 
ment have  had  nothing  to  do  with  classified 
work  since  then.  Upon  applying  to  go  to 
Israel  in  1975, 1  had  to  retire  on  pension. 

President  Alexandrov  of  the  USSR  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  former  Director  of  the  IPP 
when  I  worked  there,  certified  in  1976  that  I 
possess  no  classified  information.  How  can 
anyone  talk  seriously  about  scientific,  and 
in  my  case,  merely  calculatory,  secrets  more 
than  30  years  old?  It  is  absolute  nonsense. 

Yet  that  absurd  fabrication  was  enough 
not  only  to  deny  me  my  inalienable  right  to 
emigrate,  to  reunite  with  my  only  daughter. 
It  denies  my  wife  her  only  chance  of  surviv- 
al. 

In  January  1980,  I  was  called  in  to  a  local 
Prosecutor's  Chief  of  Investigation  and  told 
officially  that  because  of  my  former  classi- 
fied work,  it  had  been  decided  never  to  let 
me  emigrate.  I  asked  who  hsul  decided,  and 
was  told  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  tell 
me.  It  had  been  decided  by  a  competent 
body. 

Can  you  imagine  the  like  In  any  law-abid- 
ing state?  My  life  sentence  is  so  secret  that 
they  cannot  tell  me  who  passed  It.  or  when. 
It's  an  echo  of  medieval  secret  trials,  of  the 
nightmares  of  Kafka  and  Orwell.  But  this  is 
not  history,  nor  is  it  fiction.  It's  like  today 
for  the  refusenlk.  More  than  that.  Judging 
by  the  cruel,  senseless  treatment  of  my  wife, 
my  secret  life  sentence  covers  her  too. 

III.  Refusal  to  let  my  wife  receive  treat- 
ment abroad  is  especially  repulsive  in  view 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  from  the 
prominent  Prof.  Douglas  P.  Zives  of  Indiana 
about  two  recent  American  breakthroughs 
in  cancer  therapy  that  offer  some  hope  that 
my  wife  can  be  cured.  Prof.  Zives  also  sent 
an  appeal  to  Gorbachev  by  cable. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Senator  Grassley  In- 
formed former  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Dobrynln  that  my  wife  has 
been  accepted  for  the  Sloan-Kettering  Ex- 
perimental Program  in  New  York. 

Some  time  ago,  Inna  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Max  Kampelman  to  visit  her 
as  a  guest  for  three  months.  The  invitation 
is  endorsed  by  U.S.  Senators  Gore.  Pell,  Ste- 
vens, Wallop,  Moynihan,  Rudman.  Warner, 
Hart,  and  Nunn  and  Ambassador  Zimmer- 
man, as  well  as  by  Ambassador  Kampelman 
himself. 

Col.  Kuznetsov  refused  to  even  read  the 
invitation.  He  said  my  wife  would  be  refused 
permission  to  visit  abroad.  He  knew,  he  said, 
that  the  real  reason  for  any  trip  would  be  to 


get  medical  treatment.  Kuinetsov  was  re- 
peating numeroua  previoui  such  statements 
of  his.  But  this  came  shortly  after  Gorba- 
chev lald  in  Pravda  on  BCarch  16  in  reply  to 
Profeaor  Marola  that  human  life  was  the 
highest  value.  Doesn't  Kumetaov  take  Mr. 
Gorbachev  aeriously? 

Two  months  ago.  my  wife's  condition  dete- 
riorated sharply.  She  now  has  to  stay  in  bed 
practically  all  the  time,  suffering  a  difficult 
courw  of  chemotherapy.  She  is  in  need  of 
constant  doctors'  and  nurses'  attention.  A 
new  misfortune  has  complicated  my  wife's 
conditions  last  week,  our  telephone  was  cut 
off.  This  aggravated  the  barbarity,  since  I 
am  not  well  myself,  and  my  wife  and  I  live 
alone.  Back  in  1977, 1  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy  PolKUnlc  to  wlilch  I  tiad  a  right. 
This  WIS  totally  unlawful  after  more  than 
35  years  work  In  various  Academy  Institutes. 

rv.  Since  you  are  dealing  with  Contacts, 
let  me  Inform  you  that  I  have  received  invi- 
tations to  work  as  visiting  professor  from 
several  universities  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Stockholm  University,  and  Oxford.  I  did  not 
receive  several  other  Invitations  sent  to  me 
by  mall.  I  am  prevented  from  accepting  any 
of  these  invitations.  I  have  been  informed 
that  hundreds  of  ordinary  letters  have 
never  been  delivered  to  me. 

Naum  Mkimah,  Profeuor. 

HAUM  AMD  niMA  MmfAir  Ol  If AXTM'S  OMHI  VOICS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  letter  which  my  good  friend. 
Senator  DECoNcim.  received  from 
Naum  and  lima  Meiman,  a  Soviet 
Jewish  couple  who  have  been  refused 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  This 
letter  is  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

Naum's  letter  confirms  our  worst 
suspicions  of  Iima's  physical  condition. 
Inna  has  had  four  cancer  operations 
and  has  another  tumor  growing  on  her 
neclL.  Naum's  plea  must  be  heeded.  We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  obtain 
permission  for  the  Melmans  to  seek 
medical  treatment  in  the  West. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Meimans  and 
strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow  the 
Melmans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


Award  tn  the  97th  Congreas.  At  that 
time  Senator  Baxir  dted  him  for  his 
accomplishment.  I  am  happy  to  con- 
gratulate him  again  today  for  his  con- 
tinual excellent  service  to  the  UJB. 
Senate. 


GOLDEN  GAVEL  AWARD  FOR 
SENATOR  PRESSLER 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  today 
Senator  Presslxr  has  qualified  for  the 
Golden  Gavel  Award  for  presiding 
over  the  U.S.  Senate  for  100  hours. 
Senator  Presslir  is  thus  the  first  Sen- 
ator to  win  the  Golden  Gavel  Award  in 
this  99th  Congress. 

Presiding  over  the  n.S.  Senate  is  a 
task  that  is  shu«d  by  Senators  in  the 
absence  of  Vice  President  Bush,  who  is 
President  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Pres- 
slir is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  dili- 
gence, fairness,  and  hard  work  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

I  might  add  two  notes  of  historical 
interest:  Senator  Baker  recognized 
Senator  Pressler  as  the  first  Senator 
to  preside  over  the  Senate  in  January 
1981,  after  our  party  took  control;  and 
Senator  Pressler  was  the  first  Sena- 
tor to  be  awarded  the  Golden  Gavel 


TV  IN  THE  SEa^ATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  official  beginning  of  "in- 
house"  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  UJB.  Senate  by  television.  Today, 
all  over  Capitol  Hill,  Senate  staffs  and 
even  Senators  themselves,  while  work- 
ing in  their  offices,  will  be  able  to  see 
as  well  as  hear  their  colleagues  in 
action. 

What  will  they  learn  from  this  new 
experience?  I  believe  they  will  learn 
that  seeing  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
while  listening  to  the  debates  brings  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  issues. 

They  will  learn  that  television  en- 
hances the  Senate  as  an  institution, 
rather  than  diminishes  it. 

They  will  learn  that  the  business  of 
the  Senate  continues  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  dignified  and  professional 
manner. 

And  surprisingly  enough,  they  will 
learn  that  to  watch  the  Senate  on  tele- 
vision is  to  witness  good  debate  and 
good  theater. 

"In-house"  television  is  another  his- 
toric first  toward  the  goal  of  opening 
the  Senate  to  the  American  public.  I 
don't  believe  the  point  can  be  made 
too  often  that  deliberations  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  the  decisions  we 
make  om  legislation  touch  every  Amer- 
ican. 

But  not  only  is  televising  the  Senate 
proceedings  informative,  it  also  pro- 
vides an  accurate  record  of  what  actu- 
ally happens  on  the  Senate  floor.  Such 
a  documentary  record  will  be  invalu- 
able to  future  historians  and  students 
in  trying  to  understand  the  temper, 
the  politics  and  the  issues  of  our 
times. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Senate  for  taking 
this  giant  step  toward  openness  in  gov- 
ernment. I  feel  confident  that  once 
we've  tried  television,  we'U  like  it  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when,  not 
only  those  of  us  who  work  on  Capitol 
Hill,  but  the  whole  Nation.  wiU  be  able 
to  see  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world  in  action. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  George 
White,  and  his  staff  for  their  work  in 
getting  the  video  equipment  in  place 
and  operating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  notice  from  the  Radlo-Tel- 
evlslon  Correspondents'  Galleries  on 
television  broadcasts  and  a  letter  on 
the  use  of  radio  broadcasts  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ComOTTB  0«  RULM 

AKS  AommsTKATioii, 
WOMMnoton.  DC,  March  11.  tUt 
Mr.  MtKX  RussiLL. 
Office  of  Senator  RiegU, 
V.S.  Senate,  WoMhington,  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  RussBX:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  requesting  clarification  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  pending  radio  coverage  of 
Senate  deliberations. 

Ouldellnea  and  regulatioas  relating  to  tel- 
evision and  radio  broadcast*  of  the  Senate 
will  be  developed  by  the  Rules  Committee 
In  the  near  future  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  8.  Res.  28.  As  you  know.  S. 
Ret.  28  prohibits  the  use  of  audio  recordings 
of  Senate  proceedings  for  "political  pur- 
poses"; what  constitutes  "political  pur- 
poses" will  have  to  be  determmed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  conjimctlon  with  the 
Ethics  Committee.  In  the  meantime,  those 
who  wish  to  record  their  Senator's  voices 
from  their  Senate  FM  receivers  should  limit 
such  recordings  to  their  own  Member's  com- 
ments and  use  the  tapes  for  legitimate  news 
purposes.  In  other  words,  the  content  and 
use  of  audio  recordings  should  equate  with 
those  of  press  releases  and/or  newsletters. 

Senate  staff  are  not  authorised  to  use  the 
radio  broadcast  "mults"  which  will  be  pro- 
vided only  for  accredited  members  of  the 
Senate  Radio— Television  Gallery.  However, 
the  Rules  Committee  will  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  alternative  methods  of  getting  a 
"clean"  recording  of  the  Senate  floor  action. 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing.  Your  offer 
of  assistance  is  much  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Chaxixs  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

CTUiinnan. 

InroiTAirr  Noncs 
This  is  to  offlctaUy  notify  all  Gallery 
members  and  Bureau  Chiefs  that  until  June 
1,  1986,  the  television  transmissions  from 
the  Senate  floor  will  be  for  Senate  Internal 
use  only  and  not  for  broadcast  usage. 

This  means  that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
tape  or  film  Senate  floor  proceedings  from  a 
monitor  In  any  office  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  staff  will  have  no  au- 
thority to  grant  exemptions  to  this  rule. 
Bureau  Chiefs,  producers,  and  editors  will 
be  expected  to  help  prevent  any  violation  of 
the  Senate  rule  prohibiting  use  of  television 
before  June  1. 

Everyone  is  now  on  notice  and  violators 
will  be  subject  to  loss  of  gallery  credentials 
and  privileges. 

Max  Barber, 

Superintendent 
Phil  Joins, 
Radio-Televition  Executive  Committee. 


THE  CHERNOBYL  TRAGEDY 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  days  the  world  has  been 
witness  to  a  nuclear  accident  of  ex- 
traordinary proportions. 

By  nearly  all  accounts,  the  violent 
chemical  explosion  and  subsequent 
core  meltdown  at  the  Chernobyl  nu- 
clear powerplant  near  Kiev  is  probably 
the  worst  nuclear  disaster  in  history. 
As  swirling  winds  indiscriminately 
blow  nuclear  'death  clouds"  around 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Europe,  the 
ramifications  of  this  tragedy  grow 
more  and  more  frightening. 
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I  rise  today  to  express  my  profound 
S3rmpathy  and  concern  for  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  this  case  of  man's 
technology  gone  awry,  the  ordinary 
people  of  Russia  and  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  disasters— natural, 
technological,  or  other— seem  to 
happen  with  such  regularity  in  today's 
world  that  their  effects  su-e  numbing; 
500  people  die  in  plane  crash;  2,000 
people  perish  in  an  earthquake.  Vic- 
tims conveniently  become  statistics. 
Nimibers— staggering  numbers— are 
bandied  about  without  regard,  and  we 
are  dehumanized.  We  lost  focus  of  the 
meaning  of  a  human  life. 

Chernobyl  is  no  different.  Already 
estimates  are  being  made  as  to  how 
many  hundreds  might  die,  how  many 
thousands  might  be  adversely  affected 
for  life. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  try  to  bear 
closely  in  mind  the  "human"  aspect  of 
this  tragedy  over  the  next  few  days.  It 
is  not  "Russian"  people  that  are  dying, 
it  is  that  "people"  who  are  dying.  Chil- 
dren—just like  ours  are  dying.  Nation- 
ality or  ethnicity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  A  disaster  of  this  scope  is  in- 
discriminate in  choosing  its  casualties. 

John  Donne  best  described  my  feel- 
ings when  he  said  nearly  400  years 
ago: 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
the  main:  any  man's  death  diminishes  me, 
because  I  am  involved  in  manlund;  and 
therefore  never  send  to  luiow  for  whom  the 
beU  tolls:  it  tolls  for  thee. 


UNITED  STATES  RELATIONS 
WITH  LIECHTENSTEIN 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
some  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
Hans-Adam,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Liechtenstein. 

I  initiated  the  correspondence  as 
part  of  a  study  of  small  nations'  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  which  the 
European  Affairs  Sutx:ommittee  is 
conducting.  The  very  positive  and 
thoughtful  response  from  Prince 
Hans-Adam  is  encouraging.  Other 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  wish  to  be 
aware  of  the  high  regard  in  which  his 
country  holds  the  United  States.  Too 
often  we  forget  the  value  of  smaller 
nations  such  as  Liechtenstein.  We 
should  all  work  for  broader  American 
recognition  of  the  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  and  commerce  which  exist 
between  oiu*  two  coimtries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
also  understand  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pell,  may  have  some  pertinent  com- 
ments he  may  wish  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  Liechtenstein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Vaduz  Castlb, 
March  12, 1986. 
Hon.  Lakrt  Prxssixr, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  European  Af- 
fairs, United  States  Senate,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Pressler:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  20  and 
your  interest  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  small  nations  of 
Europe.  We,  here  in  Liechtenstein,  are  very 
thankful  for  the  interest  you  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  have  for  the 
small  nations.  Although  we  are  small,  we 
feel  very  much  as  being  a  part  of  the  large 
community  of  nations  in  the  world. 

I  discussed  with  our  government  the  ques- 
tions you  have  aslced  me. 

The  government,  too,  will  send  you  a  sepa- 
rate letter  concerning  this  matter. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  answer  in  the  same 
order  as  you  have  asked  the  questions: 

1.  Liechtenstein's  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  excellent.  Any  smaU  prob- 
lems which  might  have  emerged  in  the  past, 
were  quicldy  solved  In  a  very  informal  way. 

2.  Considering  the  excellent  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  we  have  difficulties 
to  identify  any  area  where  the  relations 
could  be  further  improved. 

3.  Our  existing  treaties  with  the  United 
States  have  served  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  it.  We  do 
not  see  here  in  Liechtenstein  the  need  for 
any  changes. 

4.  If  we  consider  the  excellent  relations 
between  our  two  countries,  probably  very 
little  can  be  done  from  the  authorities.  In 
this  situation,  private  initiative  seems  to 
work  best.  Private  initiative  has  also  led  to 
the  largest  art  exhibition,  Liechtenstein  has 
ever  made,  abroad.  This  exhibition  has 
opened  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  in  October  1985  and  will  last  until  end 
of  April  1986. 

In  the  table  on  the  smallest  states  of 
Europe,  you  have  sent  to  me,  there  is  a 
small  mistake.  It  Is  said  that  Switzerland 
handles  also  our  defence  which  is  not  the 
case. 

There  is  Just  one  other  area  which  I  would 
like  to  mention.  We  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  United  States 
should  Liechtenstein  apply  for  a  member- 
ship at  the  United  Nations.  The  question  is 
currently  discussed  here  in  Liechtenstein 
and  we  might  decide  to  apply  for  a  member- 
ship, whatever  the  outcome  of  the  popular 
vote  in  Switzerland  on  this  question.  I  have 
personally  always  supported  the  idea  of  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
that  also  a  small  nation  has  some  obliga- 
tions towards  the  world.  Liechtenstein  could 
support  in  the  United  Nations  the  nations 
who  are  in  favour  of  human  rights,  democ- 
racy and  free  trade. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  provide 
you  with  further  Information  or  whatever 
assistance  you  wish.  I  hope  to  see  you  again, 
either  here  in  Liechtenstein  or  in  the 
United  States. 

With  all  the  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hams-Aoam, 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Liechtenstein. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late th§  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Pressler,  on  his  Interest  in  small- 
er nations  and  his  Insertion  in  our 
Congressional  Record,  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  crown  Prince  Hans 
Adam  of  Liechtenstein. 


In  this  regard,  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
that  both  he.  some  20  years  ago,  and 
his  son  Prince  Louis,  Just  this  past 
week,  served  as  interns  right  here  in 
our  Senate. 

I  have  known  and  have  had  huge  af- 
fection for  Liechtenstein  and  the 
Liechtenstein  family  for  almost  40 
years.  It  is  truly  a  country  of  balance 
where  each  citizen  takes  great  inde- 
pendent pride  in  his  or  her  own  work 
and  status  and  life  in  the  communities 
that  compose  Liechtenstein. 

When  I  first  used  to  visit  there,  it 
was  basically  an  agrarian  economy 
with  some  cash  revenues  from  a  few 
manufactured  goods.  Now  it  has  a 
thriving  industrial  economy  with  its/^ 
own  service  related  activities  and  with 
agriculture  far  down  the  list.  Its  gov- 
ernment and  its  people  are  basically 
conservative  and  of  a  very  religious 
nature.  If  more  coimtries  like  Liech- 
tenstein were  members  of  the  United 
Nations  the  world  would  be  very  much 
the  better  for  it. 

I  look  forward  to  many  xaore  years 
of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Liechtenstein. 


D  1840 

THE  HART-CHILES-BYRD  AMEND- 
MENT:  A  LOOK  TO  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
reflect  on  the  action  the  Senate  took 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  defeating  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Democratic  leader 
[Mr.  BtrdI.  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  [Mr.  Chiles]. 
and  others.  Unfortunately,  after  Just  a 
few  short  hours  of  debate,  the  Senate 
turned  aside  not  Just  another  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution,  but 
perhaps  a  national  blueprint  for  where 
this  country  should  be  going  for  the 
next  decade  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  since  President 
Reagan  took  office  in  1981.  the  entire 
focus  of  the  Congress,  OMB,  the  Presi- 
dent, and.  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
country  has  been  on  the  present— the 
present  only.  We  have  been  focusing 
on  how  to  bring  down  the  deficit  and 
properly  so.  We  have  been  examining 
old  programs  to  see  which  ones  work 
and  which  ones  no  longer  serve  their 
original  purpose.  We  have  examined 
new  budget  procedures  to  bring  order 
to  the  way  the  Government  does  its 
budgeting  business.  And  we  have  ex- 
amined ways  to  put  the  brakes  on 
Government  programs  and  do  more 
with  less.  This  reexamination  of  our 
current  policies,  programs,  and  proce- 
dures has  been  healthy  and  probably 
long  overdue. 

However,  during  the  same  5-year 
period  we  have  lost  something  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  has  tiled  to  recapture:  The 
vision  of  this  country  to  look  beyond 
the  present  and  start  building  for  the 
future.  We  have  spent  the  last  5  yean 
In  a  defensive  posture,  reacting  to  the 
most  devastating  attack  on  the  social 
Infrastructure  of  the  country  in 
modem  history.  We  have  spent  the 
past  5  years  In  fiscal  combat  with  a 
President  who  has  attempted  to  throw 
the  Nation  In  "reverse"  rather  than 
examine  what  we  need  to  do  to  guar- 
antee a  productive,  Innovative  future 
for  our  children  and  their  children. 
We  have  spent  the  past  5  years  trying 
to  reverse  the  largest  accumulation  of 
debt  In  the  history  of  the  Nation.  And 
we  have  dropped  any  attempt  to  look 
to  the  future,  while  we  broke  our 
backs  to  tackle  the  largest  peacetime 
deficits  in  our  history. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has,  if  nothing  else,  forced 
the  Senate  for  a  few  brief  hours  to 
take  off  the  blinders  and  green  eye- 
shades,  rub  our  eyes,  and  look  ahead 
to  where  we  should  be  putting  our 
scarce  Federal  resources  in  order  to 
build  for  the  future.  For  that,  Mr. 
President,  we  owe  the  Senator  and  the 
Democratic  leader  a  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  not 
some  wild-eyed,  antidefense  proposal 
to  scale  back  national  defense  to  ac- 
commodate more  unbridled  social 
spending.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  not 
have  supported  the  amendment  if  that 
had  been  the  case.  What  the  amend- 
ment did  do  was  tell  the  country  and 
the  Senate  that  we  should  put  out 
scarce  dollars:  into  rebuilding  invest- 
ment in  basic  sciences  so  that  we  can 
take  innovation  and  productivity  off 
the  back  burner  and  make  it  a  high 
priority;  into  developing  new  technol- 
ogies in  health,  Industry,  and  com- 
merce that  will  put  Americans  back  to 
work  and  make  our  lives  safer  and 
more  productive;  into  programs  that 
will  Invest  In  resource  development  in 
energy,  agriculture,  and  natural  re- 
sources: and  into  programs  that  will 
Invest  in  the  education  and  training  of 
our  chUdren  and  our  work  force. 
Those  are  priorities  and  visions  of  the 
future  that  this  body  and  this  admin- 
istration have  lost  sight  of  over  the 
past  6  years  because  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  completely  fair 
to  the  administration,  not  all  of  the 
blame  for  our  loss  of  vision  can  or 
should  be  laid  totally  at  their  door- 
step. In  fact,  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  that  our  current  cycle  of  good 
economic  news  has  lulled  the  general 
public  and  the  Congress  into  resting 
on  our  collective  laurels  and  focusing 
our  time  and  energies  on  the  present- 
not  the  future.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  forced  us  to 
think  beyond  our  present  good  for- 
tune, beyond  temporary  lower  oil 
prices,     beyond    a    booming    stock 


market,  and  beyond  our  current  unem- 
ployment levels,  and  to  start  putting 
our  scarce  dollars  into  science,  tech- 
nology, education,  and  other  infra- 
structure-building programs  that  will 
assure  that  economic  good  fortune  and 
progress  will  be  available  for  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  comprehensive 
program  for  economic  growth,  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  rebuilding  of  our  educa- 
tional and  technological  underpin- 
nings as  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
century.  By  putting  our  resources  Into 
basic  research,  heedth.  Industry  and 
commerce,  energy  research,  agricul- 
ture technology,  and  education  and 
training,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  be  Investing  in  our  future  with- 
out mortgaging  our  future. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Leader's 
Budget  Task  Force,  I  have  spent 
months  wrestling  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  over  budget 
plans,  the  matter  of  revenues,  and  the 
pay  as  you  go  concept  that  Is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Hart-Chiles-Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  must  say  that  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  any  Increase  in  rev- 
enues, whether  it  be  user  fees,  oil 
Import  fees,  or  any  other  type  of  reve- 
nues. However,  at  my  request,  the 
amendment  initially  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  cospon- 
sored  by  this  Senator  included  a  provi- 
so that  none  of  the  unspecified  reve- 
nues addressed  In  the  amendment 
would  come  from  low-  or  middle- 
income  taxpayers  who  are  already 
shouldering  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  Unfortunately,  the 
proviso  was  challenged  on  germane- 
ness grounds  and  dropped.  I  have 
nonetheless  supported  this  amend- 
ment and  the  idea  that  we  should  pay 
as  we  go  In  order  to  establish  the  fund- 
ing priorities  that  are  assumed  in  the 
Hart-Chlles-Byrd  amendment. 

Major  corporations  of  this  country 
or  the  uppermost  Income  citizens  of 
this  country,  who  currently  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  whatsoever,  may  have  to 
chip  in  a  few  bucks  to  guarantee  the 
future  of  our  children,  the  future  of 
our  economy,  the  future  of  our  natu- 
ral resources,  and  the  future  of  our  ag- 
ricultural industry.  This  is  a  small 
extra  burden  to  bear  when  so  much  is 
at  stake  for  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  should 
have  been  adopted.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  long  look  down 
the  road  and  begin  to  reassess  our  pri- 
orities to  address  the  problems  of 
today  but,  more  Importantly,  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  future. 

Mi.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINB 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RUDBIAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business  continue  not 
to  extend  beyond  7  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

D  1900 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation  at  this 
moment?  It  was  my  understanding, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  corrected  if  my 
understanding  was  wrong,  that  the 
morning  business  was  to  be  concluded 
at  7  o'clock  and  that  at  that  time  we 
were  to  go  back  on  the  resolution 
before  us.  Is  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka correctly  informed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  as  to  any 
other  time  under  quorum  calls  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  us  have  been  working  all  day  on 
both  sides,  and  we  are  not  there  yet. 
We  may  get  there  yet.  But  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  Is  in  the  interest  so  nobody 
thinks  we  are  trying  to  run  the  clock 
on  anyone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  an  additional  period  of  2 
hours  allotted  In  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  majority 
leader  be  good  enough  to  Inform  this 
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Senator  and  probably  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  as  to  what  the  situation  is 
planned  for  this  evening?  If  we  accept 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
has  just  been  proposed  that  would 
take  us  up  until  about  9  p.m.  this 
evening,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  could  be  longer.  I 
doubt  we  would  tise  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  sug- 
gested and  so  has  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  there  are 
some  Members  who  feel  we  are  trying 
to  run  the  clock  and  then  will  come  in 
with  some  big  substitute.  I  want  to 
allay  that  fear.  That  is  not  my  pur- 
pose. My  purpose  is  to  get  something 
we  can  get  60  or  70  votes  for. 

I  know  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  indicated  earlier  the  concern.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  40-some  minutes  remaining.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  a  couple  hours. 

Again,  if  we  had  a  substitute  that 
took  2  or  3  hours  plus  and  we  still 
have  three  amendments  pending,  we 
might  need  that  time. 

So,  I  am  just  trying  to  satisfy  con- 
cerns, and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  see  if  I  can 
clarify  this  a  little  bit.  The  majority 
leader  asked  unanimous  consent  for 
another  2  hours  delay  with  no  time  to 
be  charged  to  either  side;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  am  asking  for  addi- 
tional 2  hours  for  debate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  need  it.  I  do  not  want 
people  to  have  a  feeling  we  are  trying 
to  run  the  clock  out. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  being  the  case, 
then  can  the  majority  leader  please 
bring  us  up  to  date  as  to  when  in  his 
best  judgment  are  we  likely  to  proceed 
with  any  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  half-hour  from  now  or  3 
hours  from  now? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  still  three 
amendments.  I  think  they  are  on  our 
side.  We  are  prepared  now  to  accept,  if 
those  who  want  to  offer  amendments 
will  do  so. 

We  have  a  couple  of  things  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  evening,  trying  to 
avoid  a  session  tomorrow,  and  trying 
to  work  out  some  business  to  do  on 
Monday. 

I  just  suggest  that  to  facilitate  the 
managers,  if  we  had  this  little  cushion, 
hopefuUy  we  are  not  going  to  need  it, 
but  I  think  it  would  dispell  a  lot  of 
fears,  at  least  the  perception  that 
some  have  that  we  are  tying  to  nm  the 
clock  down  and  at  the  last  minute  are 
going  to  send  up  a  big  substitute  and 
vote  on  it.  That  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  leadership.  I  do  not  have  a  substi- 
tute at  this  point. 

But  again  if  it  is  going  to  take  time.  I 
will  withdraw  the  request. 


Mr.  CHILES.  No.  I  Just  would  like  to 
say  to  the  majority  leader  I  think  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  the  addition- 
al 2  hours  because  I  think  there  are 
people  on  our  side  who  have  a  fear 
that  we  are  going  to  nm  down  to  the 
wire  and  then  a  substitute  would  be 
dumped  on  the  last  minute,  and  no 
one  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it 
and  they  would  just  be  required  to 
vote.  Hopefully,  we  may  not  need  the 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  useful.  I 
think  it  would  help  even  toward  trying 
to  do  something  this  evening. 

Mr.  EXON.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  let  me  ask  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Florida  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  granted  and  each 
side  has  an  additional  1  hour?  We 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  situation, 
could  we  not.  where  we  have  the  con- 
tinuing delays,  delays,  so  that  we  may 
be  back  here  3  or  4  hours  from  now 
asking  for  an  additional  hour  on  each 
side  in  addition  to  that,  is  that  not  a 
possibility. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  intend  the  clock  to 
start  running  immediately.  I  hope 
Members  will  call  up  the  amendments. 
We  have  been  trying  all  afternoon  to 
get  amendments  called  up.  There  are 
stiU  three  floating  around. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  two  leaders  have 
agreed  on  this.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  agreed  on 
anything. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

D  1910 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  remove  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987. 1988.  and  1989. 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bdr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1940 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMmDlfKIlT  NO.  Itll 


(Purpose:  To  require  committees  which  are 
required  to  report  changes  In  law  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  to 
submit,  with  such  changes,  a  statement 
specifying,  with  respect  to  each  program 
for  which  such  changes  are  reported,  the 
budget  authority  which  would  have  been 
provided,  and  the  outlays  which  would 
have  been  made  under  such  program  if 
such  reductions  had  been  made  below  the 
current  law  baseline  and  below  the  1986 
expenditures  baseline.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClou] 
proposes  an  amendent  numbered  1818. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 

(2K1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  which,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  through  (y)  of  this  subsection.  Is 
required  to  report  changes  In  law  to  reduce 
budget  authority  or  outlays,  or  both  for  one 
or  more  fiscal  years  shall  submit,  as  feasible, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its  re- 
spective House  with  such  changes  a  state- 
ment specifying,  with  respect  to  each  pro- 
gram for  which  such  changes  are  reported— 

(A)  an  estimate  (utilizing  the  baseline 
upon  which  the  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  In  this  concurrent  resolution  are 
based)  on  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made;  and 

(B)  an  estimate  (utilizing  the  current  law 
)>asellne)  of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "current  law  baseline"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  a 
program,  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  would  be  provided  for  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of  outlays 
which  would  be  made  under  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, without  any  change  In  policy. 

(3)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  shall  Include,  as  feasible.  In  the 
report  accompanying  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  reported  to  Its  respective  House 
imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
statements  received  by  such  Committee 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  re- 
quire, to  the  extent  feasible,  that  the 
substantive  committees  reporting  leg- 
islation pursuant  to  the  reconciliation 
process  compare  their  reported  savings 
not  only  to  the  baseline  imderlying 


the    reconciliation    instructlona.    but 
also  to  the  current  law  baseline. 

Although  this  sounds  esoteric,  the 
reason  behind  it  is  relatively  simple: 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
Budget  Conunlttee  selects  a  baseline 
of  anticipated  revenues  and  spending 
from  which  further  Increases  and  cuts 
in  spending  and  revenues  are  to  be 
Judged.  This  baseline  embodies  what 
the  Budget  Committee  expects  taxes 
and  spending  to  be. 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has  se- 
lected a  baseline  which  is  very  similar 
to  what  used  to  be  called  current 
policy.  This  means  that  the  baseline 
anticipates  spending  and  taxes  which 
are  generally  somewhat  above  what  is 
authorized  by  current  law.  In  a  case  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  program  such  as 
Superfimd,  for  instance,  the  baseline 
could  anticipate  spending  as  must  as 
five  times  the  level  of  spending  in  pre- 
vious years. 

When  compared  to  the  expanding 
spending  and  taxes  envisioned  by  this 
baseline,  even  spending  and  tax  levels 
considerably  in  excess  of  previous 
years  may  appear  to  be  spending  cuts 
and  tax  cuts.  This  is  because  these 
spending  and  tax  Increases  over  previ- 
ous years'  spending  and  taxes  never- 
theless represent  less  money  than  an- 
ticipated by  the  baseline. 

Mr.  President,  by  comparing  spend- 
ing and  Uxes  not  only  with  the 
Budget  Committee  baseline,  but  also 
with  what  is  currently  being  spent  and 
taxed,  we  can  get  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  how  budget  targets  are  being 
achieved.  ^  ^   ^^ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
managers  of  the  bUl  are  prepared  to 
accept  my  amendment,  so  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  on  the  committee  to 
accept  the  amendment.  We  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  process.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The    amendment    (No.    1818)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,^    .^     *     » 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  staff  of  the  committee  for 
their  assistance  with  the  language  In 
which  the  amendment  was  prepared 
and  adopted.  .  ,  ^  ,j  « 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land off  the  majority's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Bilaryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed   resolution   on   the   budget 


would  reduce  by  11  percent  the  funds 
that  would  be  utilized  to  Implement 
and  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  foreign  assistance  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
meeting  our  foreign  policy  goals  and 
our  foreign  policy  commitments.  In 
some  cases,  it  would  affect  solemn 
commitments  that  we  have  entered 
into  under  treaties;  In  some  cases,  It 
would  affect  promises  that  we  have 
given  and  hopes  that  we  hav4  raised 
by  our  actions  In  previous  years. 

The  Senate,  earlier  this-  week, 
slashed  another  $168  million  from  the 
function— $168  million  beyond  the  cut 
that  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  I  suggest 
that  this  will  further  cripple  our  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  foreign  policy— not 
Just.  Mr.  President,  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid  but  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  It  will  cripple  our  efforts  to  im- 
plement foreign  policy,  to  promote 
those  goals  that  the  United  SUtes 
feels  are  important  for  stability  and 
peace  In  the  world. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  travel  to 
the  Middle  East— to  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
Syria,  to  Jordan,  to  Israel,  and  to 
Egypt.  Dtiring  that  trip.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  American  Influence  in  the 
region  has  suffered  a  net  loss  in  recent 
years.  We  are  perceived  as  being  less 
Interested  and  less  vigorous  in  pursu- 
ing efforts  to  revitalize  the  peace  proc- 
ess. This  lessening  of  our  traditional 
role  is  due  to  more  than  one  factor, 
but  certainly  diminishing  aid  levels  to 
some  of  the  nations  in  that  region  will 
be  seen  as  only  one  more  step  In  the 
direction  of  a  weaker  U.S.  Influence  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Perhaps  It  will  also  be  seen  as  an  In- 
vitation to  our  adversaries  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senate  should  weigh 
that  consideration  as  it  looks  at  this 
particular  Item  In  the  budget. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  smaller  coimtries 
and  projects  which  are  going  to  re- 
cleve  bigger  cuts— larger  than  the  11 
percent  which  is  projected  by  the  com- 
mittee—than about  the  major  recipi- 
ents who  may  not  even  be  touched. 
This  year,  we  will  spend  only  $109  mil- 
lion on  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance for  all  the  Caribbean,  which  is 
literally  on  our  front  doorstep.  One 
hundred  nine  million  dollars  for  food, 
for  clothing,  for  shelter,  for  machin- 
ery for  this  smaU  but  vltaUy  important 
area  for  American  security  and  for  our 
future.  ^^    _ 

I  note  Just  In  passing  that  the  Con- 
gress will  spend  nearly  1%  times  that 
amount  for  mass  mailing  compalgns. 
telling  our  constituents  about  all  the 
cuts  that  we  have  made  and  the  budg- 
etary commitments  that  we  have  kept. 
This  year  we  will  spend  more  on 
covert  military  aid  In  Angola  than  on 


development  aaaistance  to  the  Weit 
Bank  and  Gaza.  And  In  allrprobabillty 
one  cost  ovemm  on  a  wea^ns  tyitem 
will  coat  us  more  than  cmr  develop- 
mental assistance  to  all  of  Africa, 
where  there  is  such  potential  for  doing 
positive  things  and  clearly  such  poten- 
tial for  suffering  as  well.  Large  cuts  in 
programs  such  as  these  will  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  economiei  of 
these  areas  and  toward  our  foreign 
policy  goals  as  well. 


a  1950 
My  second  immediate  concern  re- 
lates to  the  tragic  role  that  terrorism 
has  come  to  play  In  international  rela- 
tions. WhUe  it  is.  of  course,  neceasary 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  state- 
supported  terrorists,  we  must  realize 
that  as  long  as  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  feel  thwarted  in  political 
expression,  who  are   displaced  from 
their  homes,  denied  hope  and  opportu- 
nity in  life,  then  the  seeds  of  terrorism 
will  surely  exist.  We  must  deal  with 
the  causes  of  the  disease  as  well  as  the 
symptoms;  we  should  not  take  a  sub- 
stantial cut.  over  one-tenth,  from  our 
programs  that  address  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  terrorism. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  want  to 
move.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  way  we 
should  move.  To  retreat  from  our  com- 
mitments and  to  withdraw  the  peace- 
ful hand  of  International  cooperation 
Is  the  wrong  course.  Currently,  the 
United  SUtes  only  contributes  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  Ito  gross  nation- 
al product  for  foreign  assistance.  As  a 
percentage  of  toUl  economic  activity 
or  GNP,  that  Is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  average  for  most  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  on  the 
budget.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  foctis  carefully  on  this 
consideration.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
store this  item  at  least  to  the  current 
level.  If  not  to  the  level  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  which,  of  course,  is  in 
excess  of  current  expenditures.  But 
before  I  offer  such  an  amendment.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  think  carefully 
about  the  subject  and  to  decide  wheth- 
er we  can  muster  the  kind  of  support 
which  this  vital  program  demands. 

At  a  time  of  growing  political  eco- 
nomic and  military  problems  through- 
out the  world,  our  foreign  assistance 
priorities  should  not  be  undermined 
by  short-term  budgetary  consider- 
ations. For  if  they  are.  the  United 
SUtes  will  pay  a  higher  price  to  pre- 
serve our  long-term  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 

whose  time?  .    _.,  ^^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  To  be  evenly  divid- 
ed. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

D  2140 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

30-lfIRTrrX  MCXSS 

li«r.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  30  min- 
utes, and  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  against  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  9:46  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  10:16;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Trible]. 

D  2210 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ao-minm  RECESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  20  minutes 
and  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed  at  10:17  p.m.  until  10:40  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Trible). 

D  2240 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deputy  majority  leader  is  recognked. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvun  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D2300 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  and  how  much  does  the  mi- 
nority have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  5  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  1  hour  35  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Florida  agree 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  I  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  10  min- 
utes of  the  minority's  side  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOBdENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator McClure.  the  Senator  from, 
Idaho,  has  an  amendment.  We  have 
worked  it  out  with  a  colloquy.  I  ask  if 
he  would  submit  it  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

AMEHDIfXirT  NO.  1819 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  contributions 
from  recoupment  of  petroleum  overcharge 
funds  are  reflected  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion as  undistributed  offsetting  Receipts, 
and  not  as  an  offset  against  those  pro- 
grams in  functions  270  and  600) 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLintx]. 

for  himself.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Wariver,  Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  RocKKnaxER, 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1819. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $172,000,000. 

On  page  9.  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $43,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $172,000,000. 

On  page  10.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $158,000,000. 


On  page  10.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $173,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $1«4.000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  20.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $943,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $943,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $858,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $858,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $664,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $664,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $129,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $129,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $8,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  behalf  of  myself, 
and  Senators  Rudman,  Warwer, 
RiEGLE,  Heinz,  and  Rockefeller,  I 
have  sent  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  cooperation  in 
working  out  an  amendment  that  meets 
our  mutual  concerns  regarding  fund- 
ing for  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program. 

This  amendment  adjusts  the  budget 
resolution  assumption  regarding  these 
programs  so  as  to  provide  full  funding. 
In  addition  our  amendment  provides 
that  any  recoupment  of  the  State 
share  of  any  petroleum  overcharge 
funds  will  be  treated  as  an  undistrib- 
uted offsetting  receipt  in  function  950. 

By  comparison,  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution  currently  reduces 
the  totals  for  the  energy  function 
(270)  and  the  income  security  function 
(600)  by  the  amount  of  the  State  share 
of  the  petroleum  overcharge  funds 
that  is  assumed  to  be  available  for  re- 
coupment. These  moneys  arise  from 
an  assumed  settlement  of  pending  liti- 
gation on  the  so-called  stripper  well 
case  and  from  future  oil  overcharge 
settlements. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  review  the  back- 
ground of  this  amendment.  A  number 


of  cases  are  still  proceeding  under  the 
now  expired  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act.  These  cases  involve  com- 
pensation of  individuals  adversely  af- 
fected by  overcharges  that  arose  from 
the  entitlements  program  created  by 
that  act.  However,  in  some  instances 
the  victims  of  such  violations  cannot 
be  identified,  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  to  do  with  those  overcharge 
fluids  deposited  In  the  current  escrow 
account. 

Under  such  circumstances,  current 
administration  policy  is  that  the  af- 
fected funds  will  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This 
policy  is  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  July  2, 1985. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  if 
nothing  were  to  occur— that  is  the 
court  did  not  act  nor  the  Congress 
enact  legislation— all  of  these  moneys 
would  be  automatically  deposited  in 
the  Treasury.  Legislation  would  not  be 
required  to  achieve  this  result.  Howev- 
er, a  settlement  is  proposed  that  would 
provide  a  50-50  split. 

What  the  budget  resolution  does 
intend  is  that  the  Congress  intervene 
in  pending  legal  proceedings  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  50-50  split  of  these 
funds  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  The  budget  reso- 
lution assumes  that  all  these  moneys 
would  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  been  seeking  to  settle  these  cases. 
The  proposed  settlement  is  intended 
to  resolve  the  payment  of  funds  col- 
lected in  all  outstanding  litigation.  As 
such,  the  settlement  would  include  the 
so-called  stripper  well  exemption  liti- 
gation: the  entitlements  case  Texaco. 
Inc.  et  al„  versus  DOE  et  al.,  before 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals;  and  distribution  of  future 
funds  by  the  Department.  OMB  c»ir- 
rently  estimates  a  total  of  $4.5  billion 
would  become  available,  with  $2.25  bil- 
lion going  to  both  the  Federal  and 
State  government  under  the  50-50 
split  in  the  proposed  agreement. 

Final  resolution  of  this  litigation  is 
in  the  national  interest.  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  assumption  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  creating  uncer- 
tainty at  a  most  inopportune  time- 
just  when  this  matter  is  about  to  be 
resolved  by  the  courts.  On  the  current 
schedule,  settlement  is  expected 
before  the  Congress  could  enact  such 
legislation. 

A  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
insure  that,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
settlement  and  notwithstanding  the 
report  language  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120  regarding  the  recoup- 
ment of  these  funds,  this  assumption 
is  not  crosswalked  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  so  as  to  automatical- 
ly reduce  appropriations  ceilings  for 
energy  conservation  and  low-income 
security  programs. 


Mr.  President,  a  second  purpose  of 
our  amendment  is  to  assure  that  reso- 
lution of  this  litigation  can  occur  expe- 
ditiously. The  amendment  would  re- 
flect these  recoupment  moneys  in  the 
Federal  budget  as  undistributed  offset- 
ting receipts. 

If  settlement  is  achieved  prior  to 
action  by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  on  its  reconcilia- 
tion instruction,  these  funds  would  not 
be  available  for  recoupment  as  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution. 
Should  this  occur,  the  assumption  no 
longer  would  be  valid  and  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  require  the  committee  to 
meet  this  assumption.  Therefore  nei- 
ther the  Appropriations  Committee 
nor  the  Energy  Committee  would  be 
required  to  achieve  the  required  sav- 
ings. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Is  it 
correct  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  budget  resolution  to  require  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  comply  with  this  reconcilia- 
tion assumption  should  the  fimds  no 
longer  be  available  for  recoupment 
due  to  court  settlement  of  this  matter? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding,  therefore,  that  our 
amendment  wiU  restore  full  funding 
for  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program  and  the  weatherization  and 
energy  conservation  programs.  The 
Budget  Committee's  assumed  savings 
from  recoupment  legislation  are  shift- 
ed to  function  950  as  an  offsetting  re- 
ceipt and  reconciliation  instructions 
are  still  directed  to  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee to  enact  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion to  recoup  the  States'  share  of  oU 
overcharge  restitution  funds.  Conse- 
quently, the  amendment  severs  the 
link  in  the  Budget  Committee's  origi- 
nal resolution  between  the  low-income 
energy  programs  and  the  oil  recoup- 
ment reconciliation  Instructions. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  a  court 
settlement  is  achieved  prior  to  action 
by  the  Energy  Committee  on  reconcili- 
ation legislation,  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee is  not  expected  to  meet  this  por- 
tion assumed  in  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction. Furthermore,  neither  the 
Appropriations  Committee  nor  the 
Energy  Committee  would  be  obliged  to 
achieve  comparable  savings.  Is  this 
your  imderstanding  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  myself? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment.  The 
need  to  possibly  relieve  the  Energy 
Committee  from  a  portion  of  its  recon- 
ciliation Instruction  arises  from  unique 
circumstances.  The  Energy  Commit- 
tee's and  Congress'  ability  to  achieve 
the  overcharge  savings  Is  dependent 
on  a  possible  Judicial  settlement,  some- 
thing that  is  outside  of  Congress'  con- 


trol. If  there  is  no  settlement  <h-  a  set- 
tlement does  not  occur  by  the  time  the 
Energy  Committee  is  expected  to  meet 
its  reconciliation  instruction,  the 
Energy  Committee  would  be  expected 
to  do  so. 

Is  that  also  the  understanding  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  that  is  also  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  ensure  that  the  res- 
olution provides  for  full  funding  of  the 
Low-Income   Energy   Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
This  will  help  protect  vulnerable  low- 
income  elderly  citizens  and  low-income 
families  and  assist  them  In  paying  for 
the  energy  costs  In  their  homes.  It  will 
help  pay  for  the  weatherization  of 
homes  of  low-income  people  which  is 
so  desperately  needed  In  many  cases. 
It  will  continue  funding  for  other  valu- 
able energy  conservation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  States.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
would  be  able  to  produce  legislation  to 
recoup  all  of  the  remaining  overcharge 
moneys  and  bring  them  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  I  would  hope  such  legis- 
lation could  be  enacted  before  any 
final     settlement-of     the     pending 
cases— by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress another  inquiry  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  regarding  the  Intent 
of  the  budget  resolution  pertaining  to 
the  treatment  of  petroleum  over- 
charge funds  flowing  directly  to  the 
States  from  court  settlements. 

The  reason  that  I  ask  this  question 
is  to  clarify  a  misconception  in  this 
regard.  As  you  are  aware,  funds  have 
recently  become  available  to  the 
States  through  the  settlement  of  the 
Exxon  oil  overcharge  case  and  these 
funds,  over  $2  billion,  must  be  used 
within  the  same  five  programs. 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  funding, 
the  Federal  programs  must  continue 
to  operate  so  as  to  assure  that  both 
the  Federal  and  State  administrative 
direction  and  regulatory  framework 
that  defines  the  programs  are  main- 
tained. In  other  words,  if  these  alter- 
native sources  of  State  funds  are  to  be 
spent  on  these  programs,  not  only 
must  the  Federal  programs  necessarily 
continue  to  administer  and  regulate 
the  programs  but  they  must  address 
the  necessary  State  administrative  ca- 
pabilities to  administer  and  regulate 
these  programs. 

Mr.  E)OMENICI.  If  I  may  make  a 
brief  comment— I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  for  making  this  Important 
point.  This  budget  resolution  Is  not  In- 
tended to  affect  the  continued  admin- 
istration of  these  programs.  It  is  in- 
tended that  each  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministering agencies  continue  in  their 
current  role  and  that  they  maintain 
sufficient  program  capabilities  to  mon- 
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Itor  the  use  of  any  alternative  funds 
that  may  become  available  to,  and  ex- 
pended by,  the  States.  In  this  regard 
the  Federal  agencies  should  monitor 
alternative  funds  as  If  they  were  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments.  I  appreciate 
his  emphasis  that  alternative  funds 
for  these  programs  are  to  be  treated 
by  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  as 
if  they  were  federally  appropriated 
funds.  This  necessarily  requires  con- 
tinuation of  basic  program  capabilities 
by  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I 
are  offering  is  intended  to  protect  the 
Low-Income  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  Department  of  Energy  con- 
servation programs.  The  amendment 
has  no  outlay  impact.  Rather,  it  re- 
vises the  Budget  Committee's  account- 
ing so  that  these  programs  are  not  po- 
tentially subject  to  crippling  cuts. 

The  budget  resolution  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee  recommends 
$1,919  billion  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  and  $0.5  billion  for  energy 
conservation  programs.  However,  the 
Budget  Committee  made  $943  million 
of  this  amount  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$1,522  billion  the  following  2  years,  ef- 
fectively contingent  upon  enactment 
of  uiu>elated  legislation  to  recoup  the 
States'  share  of  oil  overcharge  restitu- 
tion funds.  The  committee  did  this  by 
scoring  the  savings  to  be  achieved 
from  the  proposed  recoupment  legisla- 
tion as  increased  outlays  in  functions 
270  and  600  where  the  energy  pro- 
grams are  located.  Thus,  if  the  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted  and  the  savings  are 
not  accrued,  functions  270  and  600  are 
reduced  by  a  corresponding  amount. 
Normal  accounting  practices  under 
the  budget  process  would  require 
these  savings  to  be  scored  as  an  undis- 
tributed offsetting  receipt  in  function 
950. 

As  a  realistic  matter,  it  is  possible 
that  the  appropriations  process  and 
the  reconciliation  process  wiU  be 
moving  simultaneously.  The  assump- 
tion that  recoupment  legislation  will 
be  enacted  before  the  relevant  appro- 
priations bills  begin  to  move  cannot  be 
counted  on.  Therefore,  under  the 
Budget  Committee's  scenario,  there  is 
no  realistic  prospect  of  providing  the 
critical  low  income  energy  assistance, 
weatherization,  and  State  energy  con- 
servation programs  with  the  funding 
levels  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion in  a  timely  manner.  The  result 
would  be  a  nearly  50  percent  reduction 
in  energy  assistance  and  significant  re- 
duction in  weatherization  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  acceptable 
result  for  the  millions  of  people  de- 
pendent on  these  programs,  and,  in 
particular,  the  elderly.  Furthermore, 


this  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act.  Under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  comply  with  recon- 
ciliation instructions  is  supposed  to  be 
sequestration.  Here,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  proposing  reconciliation  in- 
struction on  an  unrelated  matter  is 
not  complied  with. 

Our  amendment  does  not  change  the 
Budget  Committee's  individual  pro- 
grammatic assumptions.  It  merely 
severs  the  link  between  the  funding 
levels  for  the  energy  programs  and  the 
savings  from  recoupment  legislation. 
The  assumed  savings  from  the  recoup- 
ment legislation  would  be  shifted  from 
functions  270  and  600  to  function  950. 
The  amendment  therefore  restores  to 
functions  270  and  600  the  amounts 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  Budget 
Committee's  full  funding  levels  for  the 
low-income  energy  programs.  The  an- 
ticipated offsetting  receipts  in  func- 
tion 950  are  increased  to  account  for 
the  Budget  Committee's  expected  sav- 
ings from  recoupment  legislation.  Our 
amendment  preserves  the  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  to  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  crosswalks  the  savings  to 
EInergy  Committee  unless  a  settlement 
of  pending  petroleuim  overcharge  cases 
is  reached  prior  to  enactment  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  therefore  have  the  author- 
ity to  appropriate  full  fimding  for  the 
energy  programs  without  l}eing  de- 
pendent on  the  Energy  Committee's 
action  on  reconciliatin  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
our  amendment  so  that  funding  for 
these  critical  programs  is  not  held  hos- 
tage to  unrelated  legislation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  protect  the  original  intent  of 
the  Warner  amendment. 

Originally,  I  offered  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Warner  amend- 
ment to  the  1983  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act.  Public  Law  97- 
377,  to  provide  restitution  to  consum- 
ers, especially  the  low  income,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  handicapped,  who  were 
overcharged  during  the  period  when 
petroleum  allocation  and  price  con- 
trols were  in  effect. 

My  amendment  required  a  one-time 
distribution  of  ftmds  recovered 
through  petroleum  pricing  regulation 
enforcement  actions  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  escrow  ac- 
counts. The  Department  placed  these 
funds  in  escrow  because  it  was  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  identify  the  over- 
charged parties. 

The  funds  available  under  the 
Warner  amendment  supplemented  ex- 
isting fuel  assistance,  weatherization, 
and  other  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams. I  believe  this  program  was  suc- 
cessful in  assisting  those  persons  least 
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able  to  afford  the  pricing  overcharges 
assessed  against  them. 

While  my  amendment  was  only  a 
one-time  distribution  of  funds,  I  am 
proud  that  in  subsequent  overcharge 
cases  where  awards  have  been  made, 
the  court  has  directed  the  Warner 
amendment  be  used  as  a  model  for  the 
disbursement. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  of 
these  cases.  United  States  against 
Exxon,  requires  the  distribution  of 
$2.1  billion  along  the  lines  of  the 
Warner  amendment. 

Fortunately,  today  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  emergency  situation  of  rising 
fuel  bills  and  a  severe  winter  that 
caused  the  shortfall  in  funding  in 
1983. 

This  year,  I  concurred  in  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  to  the 
Budget  Committee  to  allow  for  a  de- 
crease in  Federal  funding  for  those 
five  energy  conservation  State  grant 
programs  should  the  Appropriations 
Committee  decide  to  do  so. 

I  believe  the  Exxon  moneys  which 
have  been  distributed  to  the  States 
will  be  able  to  supplement  the  energy 
conservation  funds  without  any  dis- 
ruption in  the  services  offered  by  the 
State  governments.  We  also  achieved 
the  added  benefit  of  reducing  Federal 
spending  for  these  programs. 

I  do  not  support  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution  requir- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  recoup 
the  State  share  of  these  funds  in  up- 
coming petroleum  overcharge  cases. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  simply  strike 
all  reference  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120  to  the  court-ordered  oil 
overcharge  awards,  I  have  Joined  with 
Chairman  McClure  to  show  the  re- 
coupment as  an  undistributed  offset- 
ting receipt.  The  amendment  also 
would  not  require  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  to  report 
such  legislation,  as  directed  by  the 
Budget  Committee's  reconciliation  in- 
struction, if  there  is  a  settlement  of  a 
court  case. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  be  preserving  the  status 
quo  of  the  Warner  amendment  and  en- 
suring that  those  persons  who  suf- 
fered the  most  from  the  pricing  viola- 
tions will  be  compensated. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  and  Mr.  Warner.  Simply 
stated,  this  amendment  will  ensure 
that  the  several  important  Energy  and 
Weatherization  Assistance  Programs 
can  be  fully  funded  and  will  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  poor  and  older 
Americans. 


This  amendment  Is  necessary  be- 
cause under  the  budget  resolution  full 
funding  for  these  programs  depends 
on  the  timely  recoupment  of  $943  mil- 
lion from  the  oil  overcharge  restitu- 
tion funds  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reaches  the  point  when  it  is 
prepared  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Energy  and  Weatherization  Assistance 
Programs,  the  oil  overcharge  funds  are 
not  likely  to  be  available.  There  may 
be  a  gap  in  time  between  the  appro- 
priations process  and  reconciliation 
which  is  needed  to  obtain  those  funds. 
These  programs  are  too  important  to 
have  this  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
[LIHEAPl  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  Weatherization  Assistance  and 
State  Energy  Conservation  Programs. 
By  decoupling  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams from  the  oil  overcharge  legisla- 
tion, this  amendment  will  allow  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  go 
ahead  and  appropriate  funds  regard- 
less of  the  recoupment  action.  This 
amendment  is  extremely  important  to 
the  poor  and  elderly  whom  these  pro- 
grams serve. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  energy  as- 
sistance programs  which  serve  so 
many  older  Americans.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  their  fund- 
ing Is  not  delayed  or  drastically  cut. 
Although  States  estimated  that  almost 
8  million  households  received  some 
form  of  LIHEAP  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1985.  this  is  far  short  of  the 
23.4  million  households  that  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  estimates 
meet  the  income  eligibility  require- 
ments for  LIHEAP  benefits.  That  esti- 
mate excludes  individuals  who  may  be 
categorically  eligible  for  benefits  be- 
cause they  receive  certain  other 
income  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Federal  Energy  and  Weatheriza- 
tion Assistance  Programs  have  been 
successful  in  providing  emergency 
relief  and  basic  energy  needs  to  mil- 
lions of  poor  Americans.  These  pro- 
grams have  also  reduced  the  energy 
expenditures  for  many  poor  house- 
holds through  weatherization.  We 
should  not  Jeopardize  their  excellent 
work  by  tying  their  funding  or  the 
funding  levels  of  olner  programs  to 
the  recoupment  of  oil  overcharge 
funds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  that  we  offer  today  to 
rectify  this  situation.* 

l&x.  McCLURE.  This  amendment 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  parties 
on  both  sides.  It  deals  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  accounting  is 
done  for  the  petroleum  overcharge 
fund  distribution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain it  a  little  more  than  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to.  It  is  about  as  complex  as 
anything  you  can  get  into  in  detail  be- 
tween the  Budget  Act  and  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 

The  question  is.  How  do  you  handle 
the  direction  that  we  have  been  given 
from  the  Budget  Committee  that  the 
half  of  the  money  which  has  been 
identified  to  be  distributed  directly 
from  the  courts  to  the  States  shall  be 
treated  in  a  reconciliation  resolution 
that  directs  us  to  recover  that  and 
channel  it  through  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury? In  effect,  the  change  that  is  made 
moves  this  from  the  energy  fimction 
of  the  budget,  function  950  of  the 
budget,  and  it  also  provides  that  if  the 
courts  act  to  distribute  that  money 
before  the  Congress  acts,  it  is  not 
charged  back  against  the  energy  func- 
tion for  failure  to  have  achieved  the 
reconciliation  instruction. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  that  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  that  there  would  not  be 
a  reduction  in  the  assistance  program 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  over- 
charge case,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  part  of  what 
it  does.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  the  court  allo- 
cated the  money  by  States?  Can  the 
money  go  directly  from  the  court  to 
States  without  going  through  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  court  has  not 
yet  made  an  order  distributing  future 
revenues.  They  have  dealt  with  one 
portion  of  the  recovery  of  such  over- 
charge. 

D  2312 

They  are  in  the  process  of  dealing 
with  other  alleged  overcharges  and 
expect  to  repay  money.  We  expect 
when  the  court  gets  to  that  point, 
they  are  likely  to  allocate  in  the  way 
they  have  already  done  in  the  past. 
We  do  not  know  that  for  sure. 

What  they  did  in  the  past  was  allo- 
cate to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
amoimt  of  gasoline  or  product  that 
was  purchased  in  the  States  which  is  a 
different  distribution  formula  than 
the  statute  that  we  have.  Half  of  It 
would  go  to  the  States  directly  from 
the  court.  The  other  half  goes  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  Is  channeled 
through  the  Federal  program. 

The  reconciliation  Instructions  in 
the  resolution  direct  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee to  amend  the  statute  to  recap- 
ture all  of  that  so  that  all  of  it  flows 
through  the  Treasury  rather  than 
half  of  it  going  to  the  States.  My 
amendment  simply  says  that  If  the 
court  makes  the  distribution  directly 
to  the  States,  we  are  relieved  of  the 


obligation  to  come  up  with  that  stat- 
ute.   

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Half  of  the  money 
still  goes  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  any  event. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Are  there  no  con- 
straints on  the  States  when  they  get 
their  half  as  to  how  they  use  it? 

BAr.  McCLURE.  That  is  a  separate 
question.  The  Senator  is  correct,  al- 
though it  is  not  involved  in  the  budget ' 
resolution  or  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Il 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (No.  1819)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Kir.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MixNviixirr  NO.  mo 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Specter,  Senator 
MxTRKOwsKi.  Senator  Abohor.  and 
myself.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snau],  for 
hlnuelf.  Mr.  Sracm,  Mr.  Mitkkowski,  and 
Mr.  Abohor.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1830. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  followinr 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  over  the 
next  three  fiscal  yean  the  cash  balance  in 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  should  be  reduced  toward  a  minimum 
level  of  reserves,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  financial  practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution will  put  the  Senate  on  record 
in  support  of  a  Federal-aid  highway 
program  funded  at  a  level  which  keeps 
our  promise  to  the  Nation's  highway 
users  to  spend  their  fuel  tax  dollars  on 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  highway  system.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  this  resolution  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  and  support  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Specter,  and 
my  friend  from  Alaska,  Senator  Mur- 
KOW8KI,  and  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Abdnor.  and  I  hope  the 
full  Senate  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  its  strong,  continued  support 
for  the  most  valuable  and  technologi- 
cally advanced  public  works  program 
undertaken  in  the  Nation's  history. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  I  want  to  take  Just  a 
minute  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
tremendous  highway  needs  which  are 
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unmet  today.  For  Instance. .  the  1985 
Bridge  Needs  Report  shows  that  $48.3 
billion  is  needed  immediately  to  repair 
and  replace  deficient  bridges.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  billion  dollars  is  required  to 
complete  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System.  There  remains  a 
backlog  of  over  $20  billion  in  Inter- 
state 4R  needs,  and  in  the  next  IS 
years,  over  $50  billion  will  be  required 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  service 
on  the  Interstate  System. 

Over  230,000  miles  of  the  primary 
highway  system  will  need  capital  in- 
vestments during  the  next  15  years. 
and  maintaining  the  primary  system 
will  take  $4.5  to  $5  billion  per  year. 
Current  fimding  for  this  system  is  $2.9 
biUion  per  year. 

Maintaining  existing  conditions  on 
the  urban  and  secondary  systems  will 
require  another  $6  to  $6.5  billion  per 
year.  This  amount  would  not  address 
any  of  the  urban  congestion  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  figures 
adequately  illustrate  the  fact  that  sig- 
nificant needs  continue  to  exist  in  the 
highway  program,  despite  the  in- 
creased revenues  and  funding  levels 
authorized  in  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  our  highway  revenues 
fall  short  of  our  needs,  but  the  current 
shortfall  in  funding  is  not  solely  a 
result  of  insufficient  revenues. 

In  fact,  the  highway  account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  has  a  current 
cash  balance  of  $9  to  $10  billion,  most 
of  which  cannot  be  obligated  by  the 
States  because  of  spending  restrictions 
imposed  by  Congress.  Annual  revenues 
to  the  account,  including  interest,  are 
approximately  $12.8  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  constituents,  most  of 
whom  are  highway  users  and  all  of 
whom  benefit  from  a  strong  economy 
which  depends  on  a  good  highway 
system,  to  fund  the  highway  program 
at  a  level  that  spends  the  tax  revenues 
and  interest  and  draws  down  the  bal- 
ance in  the  highway  account.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms],  and  I  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution  to  urge 
help  in  funding  highway  projects 
without  increasing  taxes.  We  propose 
to  accomplish  this  by  expending  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  approximately 
$10  billion  excess  that  exists  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  over  the  years 
1987,  1988.  and  1989.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989.  obligations  from  the 
Trust  Fund  would  be  required  to  be 
equal  revenues  deposited  in  the  Trust 
Fund.  In  this  way,  an  excess  reserve 
does  not  build  up  and  the  highway 
program  receives  necessary  funding. 

We  realize  that  some  reserve  must 
be  maintained  against  imexpected  ob- 
ligations, but  $10  billion  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  required.  Reportedly, 
a  $3  to  $4  billion  reserve  is  aU  that  is 


needed.  Our  amendment  recognizes 
the  need  for  the  retention  of  appropri- 
ate reserves  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  finanical  practices. 

The  need  for  these  funds  is  great  in 
this  country.  The  Nation  has  invested 
over  $100  billion  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  which  is  86  percent 
complete.  It  would  be  unconscionable 
to  let  this  investment  fall  into  disre- 
pair, but  that  is  what  is  occurring. 

My  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  il- 
lustrative. Highway  funding  is  simply 
not  keeping  pace  with  requirements  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  State  estimates  a 
requirement  of  $1.4  billion  for  inter- 
state restoration  between  now  and 
1990.  Given  present  funding  projec- 
tions Pennsylvania  could  only  mount  a 
$500  million  effort  against  this  re- 
quirement, leaving  a  $900  million 
shortfall.  For  example,  Interstate  80, 
which  is  a  vital  link  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  requires  $50  million  per 
year  to  finance  necessary  reconstruc- 
tion, but  receives  only  $15  million  per 
year  through  the  regular  apportion- 
ment of  Federal  funds  for  interstate 
restoration. 

The  cause  for  this  buildup  of  a  high- 
way trust  fimd  reserve  and  a  partial 
cause  of  the  shortfall  in  Federal  high- 
way dollars  to  the  States  is  that  the 
States  are  not  allowed  to  obligate  at  a 
rate  that  equals  their  apportionment. 
Again,  my  home  State  is  an  example 
of  this.  Pennsylvania's  federally  man- 
dated obligation  ceiling  versus  its  ap- 
portionment was  only  93  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  1985  and  is  84  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  1986.  Pennsylvania  now  re- 
portedly has  a  $460  million  imobligat- 
ed  balance  because  of  these  low  man- 
dated obligation  ceilings.  I  find  this 
situation  to  be  irrational  considering 
the  needs  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Given  the  need  for  these  funds  and 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  drawn  out 
of  an  existing  trust  fund  surplus,  with 
no  imposition  of  new  taxes,  I  believe 
that  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
be  a  very  responsible  action  indeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
measiu'e  and  send  a  clear  signal  to 
those  currently  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping authorizing  language  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Symms-Specter  amendment  sets  forth 
the  principle  that  the  cash  balance  in 
the  highway  account  of  the  Highway 
Trust  P\md  should  be  declining  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  without  bleed- 
ing the  Trust  Fund  dry.  I  agree  with 
the  principle  and  support  the  Symms- 
Specter  amendment. 

There  are  many  different  highway 
spending  plans  that  fulfill  this  princi- 
ple. One  plan  that  fulfills  this  princi- 
ple is  the  Senate-reported  budget  reso- 
lution, which  assumes  enactment  of 
the  administration's  highway  block 
grant  proposal.  Although  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  resolution's  assump- 


tions for  fiscal  year  1987,  if  a  specific 
plan  draws  down  the  cash  balance  too 
quickly,  it  could  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  deficit  in  the  outyears,  com- 
pared to  the  budget  resolution. 

My  colleagues  may  have  other  high- 
way spending  plans  that  are  also  con- 
sistent with  this  principle.  As  the 
Senate  considers  a  highway  reauthor- 
ization bill  this  year,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  highway 
spending  plans  in  greater  detail.  We 
will  discuss  how  fast  the  cash  balance 
should  be  brought  down. 

We  are  not  going  to  resolve  today 
what  the  highway  reauthorization  bill 
is  going  to  look  like.  But  we  can  ex- 
press our  sense  that  we  would  like  to 
see  the  current  $10  billion  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  de- 
cline over  the  next  3  years.  The  high- 
way spending  plan  in  the  reported  res- 
olution is  one  way  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the 
theme  and  the  premise  of  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  why  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  move  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  to  expending  that  trust 
fimd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1820)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  12  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  1  hour  and  21  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
charged  to  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1831 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Chiles.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  a  substitute,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment.  I  ask  for  its  im- 


mediate consideration.  I  shall  explain 

It  quicUy  once  it  is  pending. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
wanci\.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chilis,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  numbered  1821. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
29  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  26  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  26  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $57,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $65,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amotmt  on  line 

15  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  30,  line  17,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  30.  line  21,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $840,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  25  by  $383,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $823,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  2 
by  $1,003,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $615,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $539,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $58,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $63,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $71,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  17  by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  17  by  $69,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $21,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $36,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  18  by  $81,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $69,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
19  by  $87,000,000. 


On  page  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
20  by  $63,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  21  by  $92,000,000. 

(^  page  32,  increase  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  21  by  $98,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $5,491,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $7,777,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $8,499,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $310,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $79,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  amount  on  line  13. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  amount  on  line  14. 
On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $269,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $182,000,000. 

On  page  34.  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  amount  on  line  16. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $192,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  23  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  23  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $42,000,000, 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $644,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $758,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $948,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $1,020,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $819,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $1,009,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $1,079,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $1,129,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $396,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $396,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  8  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $912,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $912,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
30  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  22  by  $230,000,000. 


On  page  36.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  22  by  $230,000,000. 
On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $16,000,000. 

oin  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  9  by  $97,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $69,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  37,  line  13,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  37,  line  17,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  37.  line  20,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  21  by  $840,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  21  by  $383,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $833,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $1,003,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  34  by  $619,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  24  by  $535,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
10  by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  11  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $265,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $182,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $102,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  8  by  $139,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  8  by  $1,831,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  10  by  $199,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  10  by  $3,920,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  12  by  $160,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $3,790,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  23  by  $3,934,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $4,493,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  1  by  $4,477,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $9,000,000. 

On  page  41,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $1,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $198,000,000. 
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On  iMtce  41.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  IS  by  $163,000,000. 
On  t>age  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $169,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  43.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $143,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  43.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $143,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $9,000,000. 

On  page  43,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $141,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

15  by  $644,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $758,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  17  by  $948,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  17  by  $1,020,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $819,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $1,005,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,079,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,125,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 
11  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amotmt  on 
line  13  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $513,000,000. 

On  page  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $513,000,000. 

On  page  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  35  by  $2,019,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $2,716,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $2,928,000,000 

On  page  44.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $16,780,700,000. 

On  page  44.  increase  the  first  amoimt  on 
line  7  by  $24,772,400,000. 

On  page  44,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $26,870,200,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  repoi'ted  out  the 
pending  resolution  on  March  19.  The 
reconciliation  bill  that  we  passed  here 
was  signed  by  the  President  after  we 
reported  the  budget  resolution  that  is 
pending.  What  this  technical  amend- 
ment does  is  nothing  more,  nothing 
less  than  to  take  into  account  the  rec- 
onciliation which  has  been  signed  into 
law,  which  needs  to  be  filtered  into 
the  resolution  that  is  before  us  be- 
cause, in  fact,  it  has  been  done.  There- 
fore, all  numbers  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, all  functions,  all  levels  of  reve- 
nue, will  reflect  the  state  of  the  law 
postreconciliation  rather  than  prerec- 
onciliation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  that  explanation.  I  think  it  is 
something  of  an  afterthought.  We 
want  to  put  it  on  the  budget  resolu- 


tion at  this  time  Just  to  confirm  where 
we  actually  are  in  regard  to  the  law  we 
passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any 
time  we  have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

D  2325 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1821)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMERDMIIIT  NO.  1822 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MZNici].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chilks.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1822. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $5,962,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $9,893,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $5,962,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $9,983,000,000. 

On  page  2,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $2,405,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $1,483,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $1,738,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $3,750,000,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $2,879,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $3,486,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $2,382,000,000. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  6 
by  $5,330,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $6,894,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $4,610,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $10,470,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $17,957,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $3,783,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $5,860,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $7,487,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $14,500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $3,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $4,600,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $7,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $5,963,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $9,893,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $3,475,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1,315,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $1,351,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $5,863,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $5,782,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $6,418,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $3,159,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $3,475,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $5,900,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $2,182,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $278,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $108,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $50,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $63,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $40,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $720,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $503,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $715,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $732,000,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $552,000,000. 


On  page  9,  deeresM  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $698,000,000. 

On  page  9,  decreaae  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $406,000,000. 

On  page  9,  decrcaae  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $431,000,000. 

On  page  9,  inereaae  the  amount  on  line  3ft 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  oh  line  1 
by  $90,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $90,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $4,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $753,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $14,500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  Page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $7,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $3,700,000,000, 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $4,600,000,000. 

On  page  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $6,000,000. 

On  page  13.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
35  by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $7,000,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $5,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $7,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $7,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $9,000,000. 

On  page  1ft,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $4,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

18  by  $9,000,000. 

Oa  page  1ft,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $10,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  16.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,018,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $116,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $1,733,000,000. 
On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $ftft8,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,734,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,266,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $536,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $371,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $308,000,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $238,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $339,000,000. 


On  page  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $39ft.000.000. 
On  page  19,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $980,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $687,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,167,000,000. 

On  page  20,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,183,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $156,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $140,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $191,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  0 
by  $191,000,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $198,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $195,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  26,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $383,000,000. 

On  page  26,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3ft3,000,000. 

On  page  26,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  ft 
by  $1,383,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,378,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,464,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $3,489,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $3,913,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
22  by  $8,906,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $882,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $882,000,000. 

On  page  38,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  38,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
16  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  38,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
34  by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  38.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
36  by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
34  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
36  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  7.  strike  "May  16"  and 
Insert  "May  30". 

On  page  30,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  35  by  $389,000,000. 

On  page  31.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $257,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $6,963,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $7,941,000,000. 


On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $9498,000,000. 

On  page  33,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  26  by  $633,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,314,000,000. 

On  page  34.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $3,039,000,000. 

On  page  34.  tncreaae  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $389,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $367,000,000. 

On  page  36.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  31  by  $380,000,000. 

On  page  37.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $367,000,000. 

On  page  38,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $389,000,000. 

On  page  38,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $367,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $633,000,000. 

On  page  41.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $1,314,000,000. 

On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $3,039,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $6,963,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  44.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $9,893,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

MASA  SrACI  SRUTTU  PaOOKAll 

8k.  .  Upon  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorisliw  up  to  $976,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  $916,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $763,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
MASA  Space  Shuttle  program,  and  upon  the 
enactment  of  legislation  Increasing  revenues 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  author- 
lied  and  In  addition  to  amounU  of  Increased 
revenues  required  to  be  reported  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
the  authorized  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that 
same  amount  will  be  added  to  the  total 
amounts  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
provided  for  in  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Those  Senators 
conversing  are  asked  to  retire  to  the 
Cloakroom. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  yesterday  and  most  of  today. 
Senator  Chiles  and  I  offer  it  after 
having  discussed  it  with  a  number  of 
Members.  On  our  side,  we  Just  had  a 
Republican  Conference  with  reference 
to  it,  and  many  Members  already 
know  its  general  content.  I  will  explain 
it  briefly,  and  then  I  will  be  delighted 
to  answer  questions  anyone  might 
have. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Vote.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  voting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la 
there  further  debate? 
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Mr.  DOUESncl.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  wants  me  to  yield  to 
him  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  86  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  indicate  in  general  terms  what  we 
accomplish  in  this  statement,  and 
then,  as  I  said,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions. 

We  have  reduced  nondefense  spend- 
ing from  the  reported  resolution  by 
$7.5  billion  in  1987;  and  over  the  3 
years,  we  have  reduced  nondefense 
outlays  by  $25  billion.  That  is  accom- 
plish in  a  number  of  ways,  but  let  me 
indicate  a  number  of  them: 

Thirty-five  percent  pay  absorption, 
since  there  is  a  pay  increase  provided. 
In  previous  budget  resolutions,  we 
have  provided  for  absorption  by  the 
agencies  of  up  to  50  percent.  This 
amendment  says  they  will  find  35  per- 
cent of  the  increase  throughout  the 
year  by  way  of  absorption. 

Two-and-a-half  percent  travel  cut 
across  the  board  by  Government. 

We  assume  $289  million  in  asset  re- 
ceipts by  selling  some  education  loan 
portfolios.  The  resolution  contemplat- 
ed selling  half  of  them.  This  says  sell 
them  all,  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

We  assume  that  the  limit  for  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  will  increase  by 
about  $60  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
which  will  yield  $750  million  in  re- 
ceipts in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  assume  an  additional  savings  in 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  bill  for 
new  employees— not  the  major  Roth 
"early  out"  reform  which  he  is  work- 
ing on— but  there  will  be  a  $200  mil- 
lion savings. 

Export-Import  Bank,  SBA,  acceler- 
ated Philippine  aid,  and  the  like,  com- 
bined, will  spend  out  less  in  1987  than 
we  estimated. 

Then  there  are  two  very  large  items, 
and  I  will  state  them  quickly. 

The  budget  resolution  before  the 
Senate  contemplates  that  the  cost-of- 
living  index  will  rise  by  3.4  percent.  It 
is  almost  universally  accepted  that  the 
cost  of  living  will  not  be  3.4  percent, 
but  we  will  assiune  that  it  will  be 
about  2  percent.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  will  be  the  case.  Some  would 
even  say  inflation  will  be  lower.  Lower 
inflation  affects  all  cost-of-living  in- 
dexes, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
resolution  assumes  that  all  COLA's 
will  be  paid  at  the  actual  inflation 
rate.  It  does  not  assume  any  reduction. 

Conversely,  it  assumes  that  we  will 
actually  vote  to  pay  them  at  whatever 
the  rate  of  inflation  is.  Across  the 


board,  for  all  items,  that  will  save  $3 
billion. 

We  assume  that  all  pay  increases 
also  will  be  consistent  with  inflation. 

Then  we  have  one  item  that  is  a  car- 
ryover from  this  year.  The  OCS  provi- 
sions of  COBRA  that  we  passed  about 
2  months  ago  says  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  will  not  get  their  share  until 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  amendment 
takes  credit  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  in  1987,  because  that  is 
when  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  actually  transfer  it  to  Treasury. 

There  £ire  a  number  of  other  smaller 
items  amounting  to  $60  million.  $70 
million,  or  $80  million  in  totaL  Those 
are  the  essential  items. 

I  am  quick  to  admit  that  the  OCS  es- 
timate of  $1.9  billion  is  a  one-time  ac- 
counting saving,  but  I  am  also  certain 
that  it  will  occur  in  fiscal  year  1987.  If 
we  do  not  take  credit  for  that,  it  will 
be  eventually  credited  for  in  both 
CBO's  and  OMB's  accounting,  because 
that  is  when  it  will  occur.  When  you 
add  these  items,  you  get  $8.3  billion  in 
reductions  over  the  resolution  before 
us. 

All  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate— education, 
WIN,  and  aU  other— are  left  intact.  We 
do  not  change  them. 

We  add  another  $600  million  in  vari- 
ous domestic  programs,  NSF  and  the 
like,  and  that  accounts  for  all  nonde- 
fense activities. 

On  the  defense  side,  the  budget  reso- 
lution came  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  $295  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. This  resolution  says  that  we 
add  $6  billion  in  budget  authority.  It  is 
$301  bUlion.  We  have  added  $2  billion 
in  outlays  for  defense  to  bring  outlays 
to  $282  billion.  That  is  part  of  the  sav- 
ings we  just  talked  about. 

Finally  there  is  revenues.  This  reso- 
lution says:  "Finance  Committee  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  and 
when  the  resolution  comes  out  of  con- 
ference, you  are  charged  with  either 
taxes  or  law  changes  that  save  money. 
You  are  charged  with  raising  $10.6  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year."  It  is  $17  billion 
in  each  of  the  outyears.  It  says:  "You 
will  either  do  that  by  raising  revenue 
or,  under  the  law,  up  to  20  percent  of 
that  can  be  by  saving  money  in  pro- 
grams that  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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Incidentally,  they  have  $477  billion 
worth  of  programs  but  in  any  event 
they  can  get  that  10.6,  17  and  17 
through  raising  revenues  or  20  percent 
of  it  can  be  by  saving  from  existing 
programs  in  that  portfolio  that  I  have 
Just  enumerated. 

They  can  take  credit  for  such  things 
as  expanding  coverage  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  to  public  servants  at 
the  local  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  When  you  add  all 
of  that  up  you  basically  produce  a 
budget  resolution  that  assumes  the 
same  economics  that  were  assumed 
when  we  came  to  the  floor,  no  changes 
in  it.  Programmatically,  we  have 
changed  the  COLA's  to  reflect  more 
current  information,  as  I  indicated, 
and  pay  to  reflect  more  current  infor- 
mation. We  have  increased  defense,  as 
I  have  Just  described  it.  And  we  met 
target  of  $144  billion  in  1987.  as  re- 
quired by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

I  want  to  say  two  things  before  I 
close. 

I  am  not  certain  that  all  of  the  eco- 
nomics that  we  contemplate  will 
remain  intact  for  the  next  3  years. 
Anybody  that  could  give  the  Senate 
that  assurance  has  more  wisdom  and 
clairvoyance  than  I  have. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  if  this 
budget  resolution  as  amended  by  Sen- 
ator Chiles  and  myself  is  adopted  and 
implemented,  absent  some  kind  of  ca- 
tastrophe that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
could  plan  on,  we  will  not  have  a  se- 
quester at  the  end  of  this  year.  We 
may  be  off,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be 
off  by  $10  billion,  and  we  have  a  $10 
billion  float  and  we  will  not  have  a  se- 
quester. We  will  have  a  planned 
budget  cycle.  If  it  is  adopted  by  both 
bodies,  appropriations  can  proceed  in 
due  course,  and  I  believe  we  would 
have  a  real  chance  of  getting  almost 
all  appropriations  bills  through  here 
one  at  a  time  and  debate  them  proper- 
ly. 

Last,  I  am  convinced  that  we  either 
do  this  or  we  do  nothing.  I  wish  there 
were  three  or  four  alternatives.  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  I  have  talked  with 
Senators  about  budget  resolutions 
that  have  no  revenues,  in  them.  I  have 
talked  with  some  who  want  to  have 
more  defense  in  the  budget  and  a  lot 
more  domestic  cuts.  I  myself  might 
have  done  it  differently.  But  I  believe 
this  is  a  fair  approach  to  a  serious 
problem. 

I  believe  good  economics  for  2  or  3 
years  could  very  well  leave  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  meet  the  targets  each 
year  without  major  changes,  domestic 
or  defense  policy,  and  that  would  be  a 
rather  welcome  reprieve  for  most  of 
us.  It  surely  would  be  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  hope  we  adopt  it. 

Clearly  it  is  more  complicated  than  I 
have  described,  but  in  its  simplest 
terms  I  have  described  it. 

I  thank  too  many  Senators  to  name 
for  their  help  but  in  particular  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  help  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Chilis. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  it  here  in  the 
next  30  or  40  minutes. 


I  yield  the  floor.       

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  think  in  his 
brief  description  he  has  described  the 
plan  welL 

I  want  to  make  Just  several  remarks. 
One.  this  is  a  change  from  the  biparti- 
san budget  that  came  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  As  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  concerned,  that 
budget  was  a  good  budget.  It  repre- 
sented the  work  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  I  think  Members  on  both 
sides  worked  long  and  hard,  and  I 
think  It  came  up  with  a  fair  budget. 
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We  realized  as  we  went  through  the 
process— and  we  have  been  on  the 
floor  now  into  the  second  week— that 
there  were  not  sufficient  votes  on  the 
majority  side  so  that  that  budget 
could  pass.  One  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  think 
many  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  was  that 
if  this  was  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
budget  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  bipartisan,  bicameral  budget, 
that  we  could  say  that  the  Congress 
had  met  its  duties  and  its  responsibil- 
ities imder  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
and  met  the  targets  without  having  to 
sequester.  We  knew  that  that  would 
have  to  have  new  revenues  in  it  and 
we  knew  for  that  to  be  able  to  be 
viable  and  have  a  chance  there  had  to 
be  a  majority  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  vote  for  that  budget. 

So  one  of  the  the  things  we  on  our 
side,  I  think,  worked  for  and  stressed 
and  said  that  we  were  going  to  require 
both  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  was  that  we  try  to  adopt  a 
resolution  and  a  budget  that  would 
have  bipartisan  support  that  would  at- 
tract a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Re- 
publican side. 

As  we  started  into  the  compromise, 
there  were,  once  it  was  clear  that  the 
budget  as  has  been  presented  by  the 
Budget  Committee  would  not  be  able 
to  command  that  minority  of  Republi- 
can votes,  we  started  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  could  we  do  in  order  to  do 
that.  And  we  did  find  certain  savings, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
described,  many  of  which  came  to  our 
attention  some  6  weeks  ago,  after  the 
time  that  we  were  actually  in  our 
markup  in  the  Budget  Committee. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  that,  as  we  made  any 
changes,  we  would  make  sure  that  we 
looked  at  the  3-year  totals  to  make 
sure  that  with  those  totals  at  the  end 
of  1988,  we  were  still  on  the  glide  path 
of  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings targets  and  that  we  were  not 
going  to  pass  a  budget  that  would 
simply  be  an  election  year  budget  and 
get  us  by  the  1  year  but  we  find  our- 
selves coming  back,  as  we  found  so 


often,  cutting  programs  again  in  the 
next  year  only  to  find  that  you  had  to 
cut  those  programs  again  in  the  next 
year. 

Overall,  the  revenues  level  will  be  re- 
duced $5.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
but  there  will  still  be  a  3-year  revenue 
reconciliation  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllnga 
targets  and  to  protect  us  against  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  domestic  program. 

One  of  the  other  provisions  that  I 
felt,  and  many  on  our  side  felt,  was 
key  to  the  compromise  was  that,  as  we 
went  up  in  the  defense  number  on  the 
defense  side,  we  have  a  similar  sharing 
of  savings  that  we  had  discovered  for 
programs  on  the  domestic  side.  And 
that  has  been  done  in  this  proposal. 

One  other  thing  I  would  point  out  is, 
as  we  reestimated  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  COLA'S,  we  felt  that  it  would  not 
have  to  be  3  or  3.4  percent,  it  could  be 
done  in  2  percent.  I  will  point  out  that 
we  have  provided  that  Congress  will 
repeal  the  3-percent  minimum  thresh- 
old on  Social  Security  COLA's  and 
give  a  COLA  in  keeping  with  the  an- 
ticipated inflation  rate.  That  means,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  now  says 
if  you  do  not  have  Inflation  of  3  per- 
cent or  more  Social  Security  recipients 
will  not  get  a  COLA,  the  provisions 
that  we  made  in  here  allow  for  that 
COLA  to  be  paid  even  though  it  will 
be  probably  at  a  rate  of  2  percent.  The 
same  thing  will  be  for  other  retirees 
and  for  our  civilian  and  military  retir- 
ees. And  we  provide  a  2-percent  raise 
for  civilian  and  military  pay  raises. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  key  prob- 
lems on  our  side  was  a  feeling  that  we 
needed  to  have  some  recognition  to 
the  need  for  growth  Initiatives.  We 
had  the  one  major  amendment  that 
came  in  addition  to  the  budget  pack- 
age on  our  side,  the  Hart-Chlles-Byrd 
amendment,  that  would  provide  for 
growth.  That  amendment  was  not 
adopted  but.  as  we  talked  about 
shared  savings  in  this,  we  have  provid- 
ed from  those  savings  money  In  sci- 
ence and  technology,  additional 
money  in  education,  additional  money 
in  job  training,  some  additional  funds 
In  trade  promotion  and  In  child  health 
and  immunization,  and  in  law  enforce- 
ment, all  areas  of  critical  concern  to 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  all  of 
which  we  felt  were  major  problems 
and  major  areas  we  wanted  to  express 
our  concern  for.  So  I  think  you  can 
say  that  there  is  a  growth  initiative  In 
this  feature  and  I  think  that  is  very 
good. 

Mr.  President,  again,  this  is  not  a 
budget  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  have  drafted,  as  many  of  us 
would  not  have  if  we  could  have  done 
that  entirely  by  ourselves.  I  anticipate 
that  this  Is  going  to  command  a  strong 
majority  now.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  majority  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as 


from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aiile. 
I  think  that  is  the  healthleit  thing  we 
could  do  to  respond  to  the  people  that 
we  are  going  to  comply  with  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngi,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  those  targets. 

I  think  it  is  also  the  strongest  signal 
that  we  can  send  to  the  White  House 
that  we  are  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction; that  we  think  It  Is  the  most 
important  thing  that  we  should  be 
dealing  with.  We  have  expressed  that 
in  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
before,  now  we  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
press  it  into  law. 

I  think  by  doing  that  we  are  saying 
we  do  not  think  that  can  be  done  Just 
on  the  spending  side.  It  is  going  to 
take  some  additional  revenues.  We  do 
not  think  that  that  is  too  much  in  the 
way  of  additional  revenues.  But  I 
think  this  strong  vote  would  evidence 
that. 

I  hope  the  House  would  take  that  as 
a  signal  that  the  Senate  strongly  be- 
lieves that,  with  a  commanding  vote 
from  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity parties  in  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
House  would  then  work  to  put  togeth- 
er their  bipartisan  budget  and  that  we 
could  have  truly  a  bipartisan,  bicamer- 
al budget  that  would  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  say  to  the  President: 

This  CongreiB  f Indi  that  deficit  reduction 
is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  or  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  area  that  we  can 
deal  with  and  we  need  your  help.  We  need 
you  to  get  on  board.  We  need  you  to  work 
with  ua  in  trying  to  present  that  plan. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  provision.  I  think  that  It  would  be 
to  our  benefit  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  30  min- 
utes total  time  remaining  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  concerns  with  this  budget 
but  wish  to  show  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion about  It.  My  concern  is  the  de- 
fense number  is  low,  very  low. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  enter  into 
a  brief  colloquy  here  with  me  concern- 
ing the  question  I  raised  in  our  caucus, 
in  response  to  points  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Rtn>MAN,  namely,  that  this 
figure  on  defense,  301  BA  and  the  ap- 
proximately 282  outlay  figure  would 
be  held  to  and  not  acceded  to  in  the 
House  for  a  lower  figure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  and  to  all 
Senators,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  here  In  the  Chamber  about  my 
position  on  defense.  I  would  have  had 
yet   a   higher  number.   I   offered   a 
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budget  twice  in  the  committee  to  have 
more  than  the  $301  billion  in  budget 
authority,  and  we  have  now  settled  in 
this  resolution  for  $301  billion. 
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It  is  very  difficult  for  me  as  chair- 
man going  to  conference  to  say  abso- 
lutely, unequivocally,  unalterably,  I 
will  not  change  from  what  the  Senate 
passed.  But  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reduce  the  defense 
number  in  conference.  I  believe  it  is 
about  at  the  right  level.  I  am  actually 
more  worried  about  the  outlay  target 
than  I  am  the  budget  authority  target. 
That  is  unique  and  different.  But  true. 

I  believe  we  are  in  an  outlay  bind 
more  than  a  budget  authority  bind. 
But  I  am  going  to  do  my  very  best  to 
correct  this  problem  in  conference.  I 
hope  we  have  support. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  there  and  lower 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  tell  the  U.S.  Senate 
here,  tonight,  that  under  no  circum- 
stance would  I  agree  to  a  lower 
nvimber.  But  I  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  UJS.  House  if  we  pass  the  res- 
olution tonight,  with  no  intention  of 
lowering  the  $301  billion  budget  au- 
thority target  or  the  outlay  target  in 
conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thanit  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Perhaps  we  should  invite  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  if  he 
might  wish  to  enter  into  this  colloquy 
with  respect  to  the  approach  we  talce 
in  conference  on  the  defense  figure. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  believe  you 
want  to  invite  me.  But  you  are  wel- 
come to.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Do  not  forget.  Sen- 
ator, that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  be  in  the  minority  on  conference 
on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bir.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  afternoon  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  had  a 
disciission  with  the  problem  in  regard 
to  the  difference  in  the  estimates  of 
the  impacted  prior  year  budget  au- 
thority on  the  outlays  for  1987. 

I  perceive  this  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  to  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  in  1987.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  now  after 
having  reflected  on  it.  and  in  view  of 
some  of  the  conversations  we  have 
had,  and  I  Imow  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  had  today,  could  tell 
the  Senate.  Is  there  any  leeway  at  all 
that  is  possible  in  terms  of  this  outlay 
figure?  The  $2  billion  increase  in  out- 
lays helps.  But  it  really  would  not 
meet  the  problem  of  the  increased 
outlay  requirements  if  the  CBO  fig- 
ures are  to  be  adhered  to. 


I  would  hope  that  he  might  indicate 
a  willingness  to  try  to  find  some  bal- 
ance at  least  between  the  CBO  and 
OMB  or  to  get  them  together  and  re- 
quire them  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment. If  that  was  the  case  and  they 
blended  the  $8  bUlion  difference,  and 
we  have  this  $2  billion  increase,  we 
then  would  only  be  $2  billion  short  in 
outlays.  I  think  we  could  live  with  that 
and  the  301  budget  authority  figure. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  can  live  with  a 
$6  billion  difference  even  with  the  $2 
billion  increase  here  in  the  outlay 
figure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
that  question. 

Let  me  say  to  him  and  to  the  Senate 
that  normally  the  big  concern  with  de- 
fense is  programmatic  authority, 
budget  authority.  The  Senator  who 
does  the  appropriating  is  asking  the 
question,  and  I  think  he  is  implicitly 
saying  he  is  not  as  worried  alx)ut  the 
$301  billion  budget  authority  level  as 
he  is  about  an  apparent  outlay  squeeze 
that  may  be  occurring  because  of  the 
way  CBO  estimates  outlays,  versus  the 
way  OMB  estimates  outlays.  In  both 
instances,  I  use  the  word  "estimate." 
But  as  he  knows,  and  you  all  must 
luiow,  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
outlays  must  be  estimated  almost  a 
year  in  advance  and  then  become  bind- 
ing. And  then  there  is  a  trigger  to  de- 
termine whether  there  will  be  a  se- 
quester based  upon  those  outlays  esti- 
mates. There  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween OMB  and  CBO  on  how  much 
outlays  are  resulting  from  past  pro- 
grams. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Senator  that  I  un- 
derstand his  concern,  and  I  imder- 
stand  there  is  a  very  big  difference  in 
the  two  estimates.  I  have  no  solution 
here  tonight. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  add  $6  billion  in  out- 
lays to  this  budget  resolution  for  de- 
fense. I  note  that  he  is  not.  All  I  can 
say  is  we  ought  to  work  together.  I 
pledge  that  we  will  work  together  to 
see  if  we  can  find  out  what  is  the  best 
estimate.  If  we  have  been  wrong  in 
terms  of  using  CBO  or  if  we  can 
adjust,  then  we  will  be  able  to  report 
back  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  made 
progress.  If  not,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  fix  it  here  tonight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  make  sure  we  understand 
this  now  because  if  that  $6  billion 
figure,  that  CBO  difference,  that  re- 
mains is  carried  through  into  1987,  it 
affects  immediately  the  readiness 
items  in  the  new  budget  authority  for 
1987.  If  by  any  calamity  we  face  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sequester  in 
order  to  achieve  that  $6  billion,  we 
would  have  to  affect  budget  authority 
in  the  vicinity  of  $20  billion.  I  tliink 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  aware  of  this 


difference  between  the  CBO  and  the 
OMB.  and  I  urge  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  find  some  way  to  resolve  that 
difference. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  GRASS- 
LEY,  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  and  Mr.  UUNN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  from  Florida  and  New 
Mexico  control  the  time. 

Who  yields  the  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  and  Mr.  JOHN- 
STON addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  Senator 
Grasslet,  and  Senator  Armstrong 
has  been  seeking  recognition.  I  will 
give  them  as  much  time  as  they  want. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
until  now  there  has  not  been  any 
debate  on  defense.  I  am  mightily  dis- 
appointed in  that.  Yet,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  DoMsmci  and  Senator 
Chiles  for  the  number  in  defense  that 
was  reported  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee under  their  leadership.  If  we 
would  have  had  a  debate  on  defense, 
we  would  not  be  budgeting  $301  billion 
for  defense. 

Understand  that  there  is  not  one 
penny  saved  from  defense  in  this 
budget  off  the  baseline.  The  Budget 
Committee  level  of  $295  billion  was 
reasonable,  and  a  very  good  compro- 
mise. 

There  is  absolutely  no  analytical 
basis  for  the  $301  billion  in  this  budget 
for  defense.  It  is  purely  political.  And. 
of  course,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  rev- 
elations that  have  been  made  over  the 
last  several  montlis  about  excess  de- 
fense spending.  For  instance.  Just  re- 
cently, the  $2.2  billion  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  that  is  after  the  March 
1  sequester.  We  have  another  $5.2  bil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  but  not  au- 
thorized or  reprogrammed.  And  the 
Comptroller  General  says  that  over 
the  last  4  years  we  have  had  $45  bil- 
lion of  excess  fimds  for  inflation— $12 
billion  last  year  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances higher  than  were  projected. 

Understand  that— $12  billion  higher 
than  was  projected,  using  the  Defense 
Department's  own  figures.  We  have 
been  budgeting  at  rates  higher  than 
can  be  obligated.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand that  we  are  making  a  decision  to 
spend  here  money  faster  than  what 
the  Defense  Department  can  execute 
in  the  way  of  a  budget. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  some  percent- 
ages. In  1984,  they  came  3.7  percent 
short  of  executing  the  entire  available 
authority.  In  1985,  it  was  4  percent; 
and  in  1986,  it  was  1.2  percent  even 
after  the  March  1  sequester.  We  have 
been  throwing  money  at  the  defense 


budget,  and  what  we  have  really  ended 
up  with  is  defense  stagflation. 
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I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  guarantee 
as  a  result  of  what  we  are  doing  here 
tonight  that  the  extra  $6  billion  for 
defense  is  going  to  end  up  in  the  DOD 
mattress  Just  like  it  has  for  the  last 
several  years. 

That  is  not  a  responsible  way  for  us 
to  make  budget  policy,  giving  money 
faster  than  it  can  be  expended,  not 
even  considering  the  fact  that  what 
will  be  spent  may  not  be  spent  very 
wisely* 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  curious 
about  the  rationale  for  supporting  a 
budget  with'  an  Increase  in  defense 
spending  above  the  resolution  level  in 
the  face  of  strong  public  sentiments 
for  holding  the  line,  and  especially 
when  it  will  simply  wind  up  under 
DOD's  mattress.  Why,  DOD  has  been 
unable  to  obligate  its  funds  even  with 
a  4.9-percent  sequester  last  March. 

This  budget  substitute  contains  a  de- 
fense budget  level  that  is  most  exten- 
sive and  excessive.  It  means  we  have 
saved  not  one  penny  in  defense  off  the 
fiscal  year  1987  baseline.  Out  of  $38 
billion  of  required  savings,  not  1  cent 
is  from  defense. 

As  far  as  the  defense  number  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  purely  a  political  number. 
There  is  no  basis  for  it  in  analysis;  in 
necessity;  in  evidence.  It  is  purely  po- 
Utical. 

The  nimiber  arrived  at  in  Budget 
Committee,  $295  billion,  was  well  rea- 
soned to;  it  was  negotiated  in  a  biparti- 
san manner,  and  in  consultation  with 
OMB  and  CBO.  It  reflected  a  full  in- 
flation adjustment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  defense  budget  program. 

Putting  all  opinion  aside,  it  is  unde- 
niable empirically  that  $295  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  more  than  enough 
to  fund  the  program. 

There  are  plenty  of  unused  funds 
from  previous  years  still  lying  around, 
despite  efforts  by  Congress  to  squeeze 
some  of  it  out  and  reprogram  it. 

This  political  defense  level  of  $30  bil- 
lion flies  in  the  face  of  a  steady  drum- 
beat of  revelations,  in  recent  weeks,  of 
defense  overf unding. 

For  instance,  we  Just  discovered  that 
DOD  has  identified  $2.2  blUlon  In 
excess  funds  for  the  current  year, 
after  the  sequester.  And  that  was  Just 
5  months  into  the  fiscal  year. 

Last  May  you  recall  that  DOD  sud- 
denly found  $4  billion,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  $6.3  billion.  Who 
knows  how  much  larger  that  $2.2  bil- 
lion "savings"  this  year  will  grow  by 
September?  All  signs  indicate  it  will 
get  larger. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  signs. 
First,  there  is  the  Issue  of  unobligated 
balances  and  imexpended  balances.  I 
have  Just  released  a  paper  called  "Un- 
derstanding Unobligated  Balances." 
which  I  have  made  available  to  my  col- 


leagues and  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record.  This  pv)er  is  useful  in  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  we  have 
overfunded  the  defense  budget  In 
recent  years. 

The  tables  in  this  paper  show  con- 
clusively, when  taken  together,  that 
DOD  is  awash  in  excess  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
request.  DOD  predicted  unobligated 
balances  at  year  end  of  $50.5  billion 
based  on  a  program  with  total  budget 
authority  of  $305  billion,  and  invest- 
ment authority  of  $148.7  billion. 

One  year  later,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  request,  the  fiscal  year  1985  year- 
end  unobligated  balances  were  esti- 
mated as  $51.5  billion,  $1  billion  more, 
but  total  budget  authority  had  de- 
clined by  more  than  $20  billion,  and 
investment  had  declined  by  $15  billion. 

Now  that  the  figures  are  firm  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  unobligated  balances 
have  risen  by  another  $10  billion.  The 
data  indicate  the  same  phenomenon  is 
being  repeated  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Obligated  balances  have  also  risen 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  Mr. 
President,  and  are  at  an  all-time  high 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
total  and  investment  budget  authority. 
Much  of  the  excess  inflation  funding 
finds  its  way  in  these  balances. 

Some  analysts  have  indicated  that 
the  rapid  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
DOD  Investment  accounts  has 
strained  the  capacity  of  both  DOD 
and  industry  to  perform,  and  thus 
slowed  the  rate  of  execution. 

The  trend.  Mr.  President,  of  simulta- 
neous rises  in  both  unobligated  and 
obligated  balances  despite  levels  of 
budget  authority  far  lower  than  re- 
quested makes  it  clear  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  had  great  dlf  f  Iciilty  exe- 
cuting its  programs. 

To  put  that  in  layman's  terms,  there 
is  a  lot  of  imused  defense  money  Idck- 
ing  tiround. 

I  would  defer  making  any  additional 
and  corroborating  points  about  over- 
funding  for  inflation  to  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor.  who  has 
done  tremendous  work  tracking  and 
measuring  the  defense  windfall.  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  his 
work  because  it  has  helped  focus  the 
debate  on  Just  how  much,  or  little,  de- 
fense spending  we  really  need  to  exe- 
cute the  entire  defense  program. 

Now.  DOD  has  a  clever  comeback  for 
most  of  these  argimients.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—the inflation  overfunding  argu- 
ment; the  excess  unobligated  balances 
argument;  and  the  slush  fund  argu- 
ments. 

But  the  one  point  DOD  cannot  re- 
spond to  is  that  they  have  failed  to 
execute  their  program,  that  Congress 
appropriates  too  much  money. 

Let  me  lay  out  the  facts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  the  fiscal  year  1984  defense 
program.  3.7  percent  of  availability  au- 
thority failed  to  be  obligated.  In  fiscal 
year  1985.  it  was  4  percent.  This  year. 


even  after  Gnunm-Rudman,  an  addi- 
tional 1.2  percent  will  not  be  obligated. 

It  is  not  as  If  DOD  hat  not  been  obli- 
gating. Goodness  knows  they  have. 
And  at  a  constant  rate  the  past  6 
years— all  those  unpriced  orders;  all 
those  end-of-year  qjending  sprees; 
even  last  December's  "Operation  Obli- 
gation." the  largest  monthly  increase 
in  obligations  In  history  in  an  effort  to 
obligate  funds  before  the  March  se- 
quester. 

Despite  these  acts  of  desperation. 
DOD  still  has  not  been  able  to  execute 
its  program.  Unwittingly.  Congress  has 
simply  appropriated  too  much  money 
for  the  requirements  of  th6  defense 
program.  It  is  an  age-old  bureaucratic 
game.  Mr.  President,  to  pad  your 
budget  to  cushion  against  cuts. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  an  addition- 
al $5.2  billion  of  available  money  that 
will  not  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
that  could  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget. 

First,  there  is  the  very  confusing  and 
complicated  issue  of  the  $6.3  billion  of 
prior-year  balances  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986  military  pay  raise, 
certain  OSM.  readiness  activities,  the  ' 
Mariner  fund,  payments  to  the  mili- 
tary retirement  trust  fund,  and  coastal 
defense  agumentation.  These  changes 
are  required  to  go  through  the  normal 
reprogramming  processs.  However,  it 
has  become  clear,  based  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  markup 
of  the  fiscal  year  1986  supplemental 
defense  authorization  bill,  as  well  as 
testimony  at  recent  hearings  concern- 
ing the  reprogramming  of  the  trans- 
fers, that  a  least  $2.5  billion  of  the 
total  will  not  be  reprogrammed. 

Second.  $6.5  billion  of  appropriated 
funds  that  have  not  l>een  authorized 
were  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
DOD  appropriations  bllL  These  funds 
are  required  to  be  i4)proved  through 
the  supplemental  authorization  proc- 
ess. However,  only  $3.8  billion  of  the 
total  was  authorized  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  March 
markup,  leaving  $2.7  billion  available. 

When  taken  together,  both  the  re- 
programming and  authorizing  actions, 
it  appears  that  up  to  $5.2  billion  may 
be  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
DOD  budget  to  fund  high-priority 
items  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest. 

To  begin  with,  these  are  bad  budget- 
ing practices  on  the  part  of  DOD. 
They  are  not  unusual  practices,  only 
bad.  If  left  to  their  own  vices,  bureauc- 
racies will  always  engage  in  such  she- 
nanigans. And  if  we  catch  them,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  squeeze  all  that  mattress 
money  out  of  there.  Back  in  the  early 
1970's,  when  Congress  found  Just  $1.7 
billion  of  unused  money,  we  raised  the 
roof  right  off  this  building.  Last  year, 
DOD  had  $10  to  $16  billion  in  unused 
funds.  This  year,  we  already  know  of 
$2.2  billion,  and  that  was  after  the  se- 
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quester.  We  ought  to  be  raising  the 
dome  right  off  the  Capitol. 

Far  more  than  Just  bad  budgeting 
practices,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
much  more  adverse  consequence  for 
our  negligence  in  overf  unding  the  de- 
fense budget.  We  have  saturated  an  al- 
ready small  defense  industry  with 
excess  demand.  Defense  capacity  is 
full  to  the  brim.  Ehiring  the  first  years 
of  the  buildup,  prices  were  skyrocket- 
ing to  absorb  the  available  money. 

Now.  despite  the  leveling  off  of 
prices,  we  are  still  budgeting  as  if 
prices  were  skyrocketing.  It  is  creating 
an  enormous  backlog  of  unexpended 
funds.  It  is  a  form  of  pent-up  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  this  backlog  will  find 
its  way  into  the  market  and  shoot 
prices  upward  again. 

That.  lii.  President,  will  make  na- 
tional security  much  more  expensive 
than  even  present  unprecedented 
levels.  It  would  perpetuate  contract  in- 
efficiency and  guarantee  business  as 
iisual. 

That  is  not  the  message  we  want  to 
send  to  the  American  people  during 
troubled  fiscal  times,  and  it  certainly 
would  impede  our  ability  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  national  defense. 

This  whole  problem  of  excess 
"demand"  and  its  adverse  impact  on 
defense  "supply"  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  paper  I  published  caUed 
"Supply-Side  Defense." 

Now,  whether  you  believe  in  supply- 
side  or  not  is  not  the  point.  It  is  still  a 
demand-pull  inflation  problem  we 
have  in  defense,  the  kind  we  all  read 
about  in  high  school  economics. 

The  term  "supply-side  defense"  is 
for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  Republi- 
can brethren  who.  for  some  reason, 
still  think  throwing  money  at  defense 
will  buy  more  defense. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  we 
have  got  stagflation  in  defense.  We 
have  got  too  much  money.  And  not 
enough  goods.  We  have  been  nmning 
the  Defense  Department  like  Jimmy 
Carter  ran  the  economy.  How  many 
times  did  we  hear  that  to  solve  the 
stagflation  problem  we  needed  a  com- 
bination of  better  incentives  to 
produce  and  a  money  policy  that  did 
not  increase  prices? 

Well,  that  is  what  ova  solution  for 
defense  should  be.  We  need  to  restruc- 
ture the  incentives  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry to  reward  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction instead  of  rewarding  high 
costs  and  shrinking  output. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  to  end 
stagflation  is  spend  our  way  out.  Just 
like  we  do  not  get  a  higher  GNP  by 
printing  more  dollars.  There  is  so 
much  artificial  demand  out  there  al- 
ready that  more  money  would  worsen 
the  stagflation.  We  need  to  put  that 
money  that  is  out  there  to  work  before 
we  start  pumping  more  money  in.  We 
need  to  squeeze  demand  and  build  up 
supply  through  competition  and 
"should-cost"  standards.  At  all  costs. 


we  have  to  get  away  from  this  notion 
that  more  money  equals  more  defense. 
It  would  mean  more  defense  if  DOD's 
incentive  structure  were  right  side  up. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  biased  to  an  extreme 
toward  demand.  And  we  are  paying  a 
steep  price  because  of  it. 

We  have  a  real  problem  here.  Mr. 
President,  and  we  will  have  an  even 
worse  public  relations  problem  if  we 
elect  to  grant  another  excess  inflation 
walnut  for  the  squirrels  in  DOD. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
President,  is  why  in  the  world,  in  light 
of  all  this,  would  we  want  to  arbitrar- 
ily increase  the  defense  budget  by  $6 
bUlion? 

We  do  not  need  a  political  number 
for  the  defense  budget.  We  need  a  rea- 
sonable nimiber,  both  on  national  se- 
curity grounds  and  on  budgetary 
grounds.  We  need  a  reasonable 
number  that  will  foree  more  efficiency 
and  cut  down  on  overhead  and  labor 
inefficiency,  and  will  encourage  better 
contract  pricing.  There  is  virtually  no 
empirically  based  rationale  for  $301 
billion  for  defense. 

We  also  need  to  send  a  message  to 
the  country  that  in  these  times  of 
budget  constraint,  we  are  going  to 
ignore  politics  and  make  the  defense 
budget  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the 
$40  billion  of  cuts  required  to  meet 
next  year's  deficit  target,  especitdly 
when  the  £>efense  Department  enjoys 
a  handsome  savings  account  to  help  it 
survive  hard  times  ahead. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  view 
this  defense  budget  problem  from  an- 
other point  of  view. 

All  the  excess  money,  Mr.  President, 
has  turned  the  defense  budget  into  a 
"blivet."  For  those  of  us  unacquainted 
with  the  term,  a  "blivet"  is  5  pounds 
of  manure  in  a  4-pound  sack. 

Think  of  all  that  manure  oozing  out 
of  the  sack.  That  is  what  all  these  in- 
dications of  excess  funds  represent.  It 
is  coming  out  all  over  the  place.  We 
have  seen  DOD's  inability  to  obligate; 
we  have  seen  the  rise  in  unobligated 
balances;  we  have  seen  the  unprece- 
dented levels  of  unexpended  balances; 
we  have  seen  excess  funding  for  infla- 
tion. 

AU  of  this  points  to  one  thing.  Mr. 
President.  If  it  walks  like  a  "blivet." 
and  talks  like  a  "blivet,"  and  smells 
like  a  "blivet,"  it  sure  as  heck  is  a 
"bUvet." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate my  concerns  about  this  budget. 

I  believe  it  lacks  balance  because 
there  are  no  savings  from  defense. 

I  do  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  for  fighting 
the  good  fight,  and  maintaining  a  bi- 
partisan and  balanced  package  up  to 
the  end.  I  commend  them  for  working 
out  a  reasonable  and  responsible  de- 
fense compromise  in  committee.  I 
hope  they  wiU  work  in  conference  to 
return  the  defense  number  back  to  the 


$205  billion  level.  I  regret,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  cannot  support  this 
budget  resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  overview  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  over- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(I)  OvCKViXW 

The  rapid  increases  in  unobligated  and  ob- 
Ugated  balances  in  FY  1983.  FY  1084  and 
FY  1985.  despite  levels  of  budget  auttiority 
far  lower  than  requested,  seems  to  indicate 
there  is  either  a  serious  problem  with  pro- 
gram execution,  or  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  unobligated  balances  may  be  in 
excess  of  needs,  despite  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  those  funds. 

Obligated  lialances  have  risen  dramatical- 
ly in  recent  years,  and  are  at  an  all-time 
high  both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to 
total  and  investment  budget  authority. 

Despite  the  simultaneous  rises  in  unobli- 
gated and  obligated  balances,  DOD  has  con- 
tinued to  project  increases  in  the  rate  of  ob- 
ligations, which  have  failed  to  materialize. 
DOD  tias  maintained  a  relatively  constant 
rate  of  obligations  over  the  past  five  years. 
Thus,  the  increase  in  unobligated  balances 
does  not  appear  to  result  from  a  slowdown 
in  obligations,  but  rather  from  an  inability 
to  achieve  DOD's  optimistically  projected 
increase  in  obligations. 

Some  analysts  have  Indicated  ttiat  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  DOD  invest- 
ment accounts  has  strained  the  capacity  of 
DOD  and  industry  to  perform,  and  thus 
slowed  the  rate  of  execution. 

Additionally,  lower  prices  for  oil  and  spare 
parts  plus  management  improvements  may 
also  have  increased  the  level  of  unobligated 
l»lances.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
isolate  the  impact  of  each  particular  factor. 

In  any  case,  the  trend  of  simultaneous 
rises  in  unobligated  and  obligated  balances 
despite  levels  of  budget  authority  far  lower 
than  requested  makes  it  clear  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  had  great  difficulty  In 
executing  its  programs.  Current  data  indi- 
cates the  same  phenomenon  is  t>eing  repeat- 
ed for  FY  1986. 

(II)  DniENSIONS  FOR  THK  PROBLDf 

Table  1  in  Appendix  C  provides  a  history 
of  obligated  and  unobligated  balances.  Be- 
cause these  balances  are  generated  by  the 
budget  authority  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense,  data  on  total  budget 
authority  is  also  shown.  Table  2  shows  the 
composition  of  unobligated  balances  within 
the  procurement  account.  As  can  be  seen, 
these  balances  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
across  the  accounts,  which  means  that  the 
mix  of  these  programs  has  a  large  Impact  on 
the  amount  of  unobligated  balances. 

Table  1  reveals  that  both  obligated  and 
unobligated  balances  have  risen  dramatical- 
ly in  recent  years.  Obligated  balances  are  at 
an  all-time  high,  both  in  absolute  terms  and 
relative  to  total  and  investment  budget  au- 
thority. A  final  table  (Table  3)  is  provided, 
and  it  shows  these  balances  as  they  were  es- 
timated in  the  various  budget  documents. 
The  difficulty  DOD  has  had  in  executing  its 
programs  is  evident  In  these  tables.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  FY  1985  budget  request,  DOD 
predicted  unobligated  balances  at  year-end 
of  $50.5  billion  based  on  a  program  with 
total  (051)  budget  authority  of  $305  billion 
and  investment  budget  authority  of  $148.7 
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billion.  One  year  Uter,  in  the  FY   1986  DOD's  optimiatlcally  projected  obligaUona  by  the  government  and  prohiblU  improper 

budget  request,  the  FY  1985  year-end  unob-  in  contrast  to  actual  obligations.  dual  use  of  fundi.  Onoe  the  oontnet  Is 

ligated  balances  were  estimated  as  $S1.S  bil-  Undoubtedly,  all  of  these  (acton  liave  signed,  and  the  obligation  ia  recorded,  the 

lion,  one  billion  more,  but  total  budget  au-  contributed  to  the  rise  of  unobligated  bal-  contractor  begins  work  and  may  bill  lor 

tbority  had  declined  by  over  $30  billion  and  uices.  It  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  iao-  work  in  procea.  When  DOD  issues  a  cheek 

Investment  had  declined  by  $15  billion.  Now  late  the  Impact  of  each  particular  factor.  !„  payment  for  the  work,  an  expense  in  the 

that  the  figures  are  firm  for  FY  1985,  unob-  The  rapid  increase  In  these  balances  in  FY  ^niount  of  the  check  is  registered  against 

ligated  balances  have  risen  by  another  $10  1986  and  FY  1986.  despite  levels  of  budget  ^^it  contract  and  the  aocount.  At  the  end  of 

billion.  The  daU  Indicates  the  same  phe-  authority  far  lower  than  requested,  howev-  ^^^  ^^  j,^  ^^^  appropriation,  the  amount 

nomena  Is  being  repeated  for  FY  1986.  er.  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  is  either  a  le-  ,  j^^^  ^^^  nsoMin  unobligated  lapse  and 

rious  problem  with  program  execution  or  .^  -.»„_«j  .„  jk-  Tn>a.Mvi>  tiim*  fnfuia 

(in.  CAUSES  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  unobligated  ?^  "^^J^JfJi'*' J^^'^thJS^ 

There  are  many  causes  (or  the  Increases  balances  may  be  in  excess  of  needs,  despite  J^V^A^^^n^v^th^  l^L^  Sv 

In  obUgated  and  unobligated  balances.  Obvl-  efforts  by  the  Congrew  to  remove  these  S!!^'^  °^J^' *?h?J  I^J*"!?^^ 

oualy.  the  most  direct  cause  U  the  amount  funds.  ^ J°\7^^  ^^*\^^^,J^^!*^-^^. 

o(  budget  authority  enacted  by  the  Con-  —  'V°*L'i  ^S?!'  "^^ '*f''"'!f*^\!^   JT 

gress.  As  budget  authority  rises,  it  is  only  Apperdiz  tiM  be  deobligated  at  any  time  they  are  de- 

logical  that  both  obligated  and  unobligated  appbkdix  a:  DSFiwrnoiis  termined  to  be  in  excess  o(  funding  needed 

balances  wiU  rise.  For  example    oyer  the  ^h^  balances  that  are  discussed  In  this  ^^^^"^fJ^^'^^^^'y^^.A,^,  ««n.tion 

past  decade  (FY  77-FY  86)  unobligated  bal-  ^per  are  defined  as  foUows:  ,  NormaUy  the  process  of  budget  execuUon 

ances  have  tripled,  from  $20  billion  to  $50  "  unobligated:  Any  funds  that  are  available  *»  "«!Jf^.  ^  ^'"!li.  ^^  ^^  ».!f! 

billion.  But  the  size  of  the  procurement  ac-  i„  obligation  but  against  which  no  obliga-  »vaiUble  but  have  not  been  obligated  show 

count  has  more  than  tripled,  from  $28  bil-  tjoj,  ^r  commitment  has  been  made.  •■  unobligated  balances.  Funds  that  are  ob- 

lion  to  $93  billion.  A  second  factor  that  af-  Obligated:  Any  funds  that  have  been  obll-  Ugated  but  not  expended,  show  as  obUgated 

fects  the  level  of  these  balances.  Is  the  pro-  ^x^  f^j  ^  specific  use  or  purpose  but  have  balances.  Funds  that  have  been  obligated 

gram  mix.  In  FY  1976,  the  procurement  ac-  ^qi  b^gn  disbursed.  *nd  for  which  checks  iiave  been  Issued  show 

count  comprised  22  percent  of  the  enacted  Unexpended:  Any  funds,  obligated  or  un-  as  expended  balances.  The  percentage  of 

budget  authority.  In  FY  1986,  It  comprises  obligated,  that  have  not  been  disbursed.  Un-  new  budget  authority  ttiat  makes  it  all  the 

over  33  percent.  By  shifting  to  a  mix  of  pro-  expended  balances  can  also  be  defined  as  way  through  the  process  in  the  first  year  ia 

grams  that  contains  more  of  the  slow-spend-  lYit  siun  of  unobligated  and  obligated  bal-  also  referred  to  as  the  "first-year  outlay 

ing  accounts,  one  would  expect  the  rate  of  ances.  rate." 

obligation  and  expenditure  to  slow  down.  A  ^^,„toix  b:  charactiristics  op  the  baiahces  Those  accounU  that  have  a  one-year  life 

third  reason  is  the  significant  decrease  in  in-  conareas  has  a  number  of  ways  to  (Military    Personnel    and    OperaUon    and 

Sii'The*=°b^SS^i^the^tTf'g^'iSd  mSl'sSS^aSSorityTvSSLbli  Ta  dS  Maintenance),  reflect  the  fact  that  aU  the 

«™.^  pnrt^n  r-^niB  l^thii^clS^t  partment  or  agency.  Examples  are  a  direct  program  activity  funded  in  these  accounU 

^  f.^JwhirhfJ^lnLc^ofThe^Sof  appropriation  from  the  general  fund,  ere-  can  be  contracted  for  (obligated)  within  the 

f^;Tr^^  simnw  bu^^uD  ta  ti^^:  atlon  of  an  entitlement,  a  loan,  or  loan  guar-  fiscal    year.    Those    funds    not    obligated 

^unST^^^m^nLble  exi^Dle  of  this^  ant««-  contract  authority  and  others.  In  the  within  the  year,  lapse.  In  fact,  the  vast  ma- 

?C^^h^l  Twi  hi^e  fS^drlSatlaUly  Defense  Department,  the  vast  majority  of  jority  of  these  accounU  are  aUo  expended 

nvprthP  n^t^M'                       oramaucauy  ^^^  .pending  authority  U  the  result  of  a  within  the  fiscal  year  In  which  they  are  en- 

^nda  ^exc^"  of  needs  occur  for  other  direct  appropriation  of  federal  funds.  These  acted.  Only  2  percent  of  the  Military  Per- 

«SS?aS  weT^One  ^^MoriTthat  goS  appropriations  fund  the  pay  of  people,  the  .onnel    Aocount    U    expended    (outlayed) 

management,  eoinomic  production  rates.  In-  operations  of  the  forces,  and  the  capital  beyond  the  first  year.  The  Operations  and 

creas»l  competition  and  other  management  P™«T»°".  °««??"y  ^  T"'*?  equipment  Maintenance  Account  also  spends  at  a  fast 

techniques  have  produced  savings.  Much  of  "l^/*^"*"  °'  the  departoent.  rate  but  It  Is  slightly  slower  than  the  Mill- 

these  funds  have  been  reclaimed  by  Con-  .  The  Congress  tostaU  on  the  concept  of  full  ^^  Personnel  Account  Overall,  73  percent 

gress  within  the  appropriation  process,  but  funding  for  the  budget  programs  of  the  pe-  ^^  ^y^^  account  U  outlayed  In  the  first  year 

additional  excess  funds  obviously  remain,  partment  of  Defense,  w^lfjn  ™"»"  J^*  "  and  21  percent  in  the  second  year.  Because 

Funds  also  accumulate  in  these  accounts  be-  Jhe  legal  authority  and  funds  •^vrav\<UM  ^^^^  account  has  a  one-year  life.  aU  unobll- 

cause  of  bad  management,  technical  prob-  to  f^art  a  program   that  fuUfu^^  ^^  balances  would  expire  at  year  end. 

lems  and  poUtical  problems.  Any  program  ^^'P^^^f^^'^J^^^'S  to  luS  Both  accounU  generate  obligated  balances 

that  ta  delayed  because  of  technical  or  man-  "/.^"'t.P^S^fl^o^?.^-  ihiS?  S^  although  they  tend  to  be  smalL 

agement  problems  or  political  problems  gen-  »uch  '^^'^^J^f^^^^J^^- ^^J^  The  kxalled  ■investment  accounU."  pro- 

erally  falls  far  behind  iU  schedule  and  accu-  S^' "L^SL^SSSS^thi  the  cSi^  curement.  research,  development,  test  and 

^^'"^rTS^.^niL^'S!^^  KnTtS  SS^J^tS^^iS^SSK  evaluation,  and  mlliury  construction.  j« 

balances.  For  example,  wnen  ine  uivau  multlDle-year  life  This  means  the  major  contributors  to  both  unobligated 

^rSSle  for"oS^'  '               "  SStKapjStioMaJ^avSSle^r:  and  ^ligated  balances.  The  Military  Con- 

^1.?^^  other  faSo^that  affect  the  »P«ciflc  period  to  be  obligated,  that  is.  legal-  struction  account  Is  quite  slow  spending,  but 

rarofo^SiTeSHfn^tJStf  Si  ^,~"Se**^^J'^^'ri.irthrfuS£fffi2  ^  ~»P«"vely  -naU  ($5.3  blUion  in  FY 

S^LTp^lor^SS^SS^rnrS  2?£e'StSS2'SrS;i5^TaiS^  '"^^   Riyr^E   «x»unt   I.   much   larger 

ta^SSTaSdWiSiidtrSd  toS^  (STmr^  ^"1  rule,  the  appropriations  to  the  Depart-  ($88.7  billion  in  FY  1986).  but  is  a  reUtively 

uSS^ve  generiaiy  slowed  thTprocure^  "«"*  of  Defense  are  for  the  foUowlng  peri-  fMt-,pending  account.  The  procurement  ac- 

ment  process.  These  Initiatives  are  all  di-  «<•»:  count  clearly  Is  the  major  source  of  both 

rected  at  saving  money,  and  if  one  accepU  y**"  unobligated  and  obligated  balances.  It  U  a 

the  premise  that  they  are  working,  then  the    Military  personnel 1  large  aocount  ($92.6  billion  in  FY  1986)  that 

savings  are  likely  to  increase  the  level  of  un-    Operations  and  maintenance I  ig  iiow-spending.  In  fact,  the  procurement 

obligated  balances.  Some  analysU  have  indi-    Procurement  (except  ship  constr.) 8  account  contains  over  78  percent  of  all  un- 

cated  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of    2|JP~"*™*i*i,°";""- I  obligated  balances. 

the  DOD  Investment  accounU  has  strained    M"«*ry  construction o  .j^^  Department  of  Defense  also  operates 

the  capacity  of  DOD  and  industry  to  per-  The  length  of  viability  of  each  aocount  Is  ^  number  of  revolving  funds  that  function 
form  and  thus  slowed  the  rate  of  execution,  usually  specified  in  the  legislation  and  can  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Industrial  wholesalers.  These 
At  the  same  time.  DOD  projected  an  in-  be  varied.  ,.  _,  .  ...  funds  liave  obligational  authority  to  pur- 
crease  In  the  rate  of  obligations,  which  for  As  the  department  begins  to  execute  lu  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ierviees  In  advance  of  an  ap- 
whatever  reason,  did  not  materialise.  DOD  program,  after  funds  are  inade  «v»UM)le.  ob-  Nation  so  that  the  parU  and  servloes 
has  maintained  a  reUtlvely  consUnt  rate  of  ligaUons  are  recorded  against  the  vniMtlt  ?JS  be  tathe  ptoellne  andavallable  when 
obligations  over  the  past  five  yeam.  Thus,  funds.  These  obllgttlons  are  legally  binding  SS„'^'^^'''S2^  fmuto  mstaUta  a  " 
the  increase  in  unobUgated  balances  does  commltmenU  and  derive  from  actions  such  S^nHoi^oTuM  cSwal^rtT^^ 
not  appear  to  result  from  a  slowdown  in  ob-  as  signing  a  contract.  The  process  of  regis-  ^.^J*""*"!  "J,,^JS^^ 
SgattoSTbut  rather  from  an  inability  to  tering  an  obligaUonagainst  a  f  und  balance  SS-'fJS  SKSb?J!S^b2^STSe 
achieve  DOD's  projected  increase  in  obliga-  is  very  important  because  it  measures  the  FY  1986  >wel«)f  unobUgated  balances  In  the 
tlons  Table  4  shows  the  recent  history  of  amount  of  ouUtanding  commitment  made  revolving  fund  Is  $6.6  blUion. 
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nsCAL  IKBKSPOMSIBIUTY  IS 
SPELLED  "C-O-N-G-R-E-S-S" 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  about  the  budget 
before  us  today  by  quoting  a  line  from 
one  of  Robert  Frost's  poems.  I  offer 
for  contemplation  by  this  body: 
"•  •  •  two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood, 
and  I— I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 
and  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 
For  once  I  wish  Congress  would  take 
the  road  less  traveled  and  make  the 
necessary  spending  cuts  to  achieve  def- 
icit reduction. 


I  cannot  now  support  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120,  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  as  amend- 
ed, just  as  I  did  not  support  it  in  com- 
mittee. The  road  to  deficit  spending  is 
much  more  attractive,  obvious  by  its 
wide  and  well-used  path,  then  the  road 
to  fiscal  discipline.  Difficult  as  it  may 
be,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
strength  and  will  to  tackle  the  deficit 
plaguing  our  Nation  and  instead  pro- 
ceed on  the  narrow  and  sometimes  dif- 
ficult path  of  thrif  tiness. 


When  I  advocate  flsod  dladpline.  I 
advocate  slaying  the  culprit  of  three- 
digit  deficit  figures;  the  culprit  being 
unchecked  spending.  Let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  Since  1960.  Federal 
spending  has  risen  from  16  percent  of 
QNP  to  24  percent  in  1985,  yet  Federal 
receipts  have  remained  relatively  con- 
stant for  the  same  period,  registering  a 
slight  rise  to  18.6  percent  of  ONP  in 
1985.  The  subtraction  of  24  from  18.6 
is  simple  arithmetic:  a  negative 
number. 

One  may  argue  about  which  side  of 
the  budget  scale  is  out  of  balance,  but 
no  one  am  refute  the  evidence  that 
the  spending  side  has  remained  heavi- 
ly weighted  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
actual  spending  has  exceeded  the 
budget  resolution  by  an  average  of  $24 
billion  annually  since  1980.  The 
budget  resolution  before  us,  while  pur- 
porting to  cut  spending,  only  skims 
the  top  layer  of  growth  in  spending 
rather  than  trimming  spending.  This 
budget  shows  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1987  to  be  nearly  $40  billion  higher 
than  the  current  estimated  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  growth  in 
spending  is  a  fashionable  and  expen- 
sive habit  "Uncle  Sam"  indulges  in. 
The  "plastic  card"  mentality  of  living 
beyond  one's  means  has  reached  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
sustained  the  growth  in  spending  for 
several  years  now.  Since  1981,  the 
committee  has  repeatedly  recommend- 
ed raising  spending  an  average  of  $50 
billion  annually.  While  Inflation  may 
account  for  part  of  this  increase,  it  is 
an  abuse  of  democracy  to  bribe  the 
American  taxpayer  with  his  own 
money. 

Damaging  as  taxes  u«  to  an  individ- 
ual's take-home  pay,  taxes  are  equally 
devastating  to  commerce,  threatening 
the  economic  recovery  we  have  en- 
Joyed  the  past  3V4  years.  Revenue  en- 
hancement, increased  revenues,  or 
whatever  euphemistic  expression  one 
so  desires  to  call  a  tax  increase,  si- 
phons off  necessary  capital  for  busi- 
ness expansion.  It  is  Government 
spending  which  crowds  out  private  in- 
vestment and  Initiative,  resulting  in  a 
fiscal  drag  on  an  otherwise  healthy 
economy.  In  essence,  higher  taxes 
signal  to  Congress  and  every  special- 
interest  group  that  more  money  is 
available  for  excessive  spending. 

Many  floor  amendments  have  been 
offered  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
most  of  them  financed  by  "Increoued 
revenues"  or  offset  by  reductions  in 
defense  spending.  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  any  serious  contemplation 
by  this  body  for  reducing  defense.  De- 
fense needs  are  dictated  by  the  actions 
of  other  countries,  by  external  threats 
to  our  vital  interest;  Libya  being  a  case 
in  point.  There  are  some  responsibil- 
ities which  only  the  National  Govern- 
ment can  execute,  such  as  ensuring 
the  national  security.  Defense  is  un- 


questionably a  legitimate  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Fedend  Government.  As 
Federal  legislators,  let  us  not  neglect 
those  responsibilities  which  are  duti- 
fully ours,  such  as  providing  for  an 
adequate  defense. 

Last  year  Congress  promised  3  per- 
cent reod  growth  in  defense  spending 
in  p(ul  to  compensate  for  yvtn  of  ne- 
glect of  the  defense  budget.  While 
Congress  assumed  one  defense  spend- 
ing level  for  1986.  the  respective  au- 
thorization committees  lowered  this 
number.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
Congress  scnunbllng  to  adjourn,  the 
final  appropriation  level  was  lower 
than  the  authorization  level  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sequester 
further  reduced  the  spending  level. 
What  Congress  originally  prescribed 
and  the  degree  it  actually  took  result- 
ed in  a  sizable  difference.  Just  how 
reasonable  is  it  to  expect  that  the 
Senate  defense  spending  level  of  $301 
bUlion  won't  be  reduced  to  $270  billion 
by  the  time  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  an  appropriation  bill? 

All  too  often  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  quick  to  attack,  unjustifiably,  cur- 
rent defense  spending  levels.  Like  a 
broken  record,  I  have  heard  defense 
spending  levels  lambasted  too  many 
times.  The  recent  record  for  the  De- 
piolment  of  Defense  marks  improve- 
ments after  the  U.S.  defense  invest- 
ment plunged  by  more  than  20  percent 
during  the  1970'8.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  performed  well  in  recent 
years,  dramaticodly  reducing  the  cost 
growth  of  major  weapons  programs 
from  14  percent  in  1981  to  below  1  per- 
cent in  1984.  Once  again,  a  plummet- 
ing inflation  rate  partially  explains 
the  decline  in  weapons  costs,  but  Just 
this  past  month  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  released  a 
report  citing  cost  savings  attributable 
to  better  management  and  increased 
productivity.  The  following  list  of 
weapon  programs,  all  samples  of  ap- 
plied high  technology,  represents  only 
a  few  of  the  many  weapon  programs 
whose  costs  have  declined:  F-16,  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Fighter,  AV-8B  (Har- 
rier), B-IB,  and  the  MX  Peacekeeper. 

Congress  has  reneged  on  its  prom- 
ised defense  spending  level  assumed  in 
last  year's  budget  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  prudent  for  the  Senate  to  go  into 
conference  with  defense  outlays  of 
$282  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1987.  In 
fiscal  1985,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee reported  defense  outlays  were 
to  be  $330  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Two  years  later  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion now  before  us,  defense  outlays  for 
fiscod  year  1987  have  been  cut  $48  bil- 
lion from  that  level.  Perhaps  it  is 
skewed  priorities  and  not  blissful  igno- 
rance which  accounts  for  setting  de- 
fense spending  at  such  a  dangerously 
low  level. 

As  elected  officials,  we  have  accept- 
ed the  responsibility  of  making  tough 
choices,  but  unfortunately,  we  have 


disappointed  and  frustrated  the  tax- 
payer who  bears  the  burden  of  our 
fisoa  irreq>onsibillty.  While  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holltaigs  law  is  not 
flawless,  it  can  be  cited  as  changing 
the  tone  of  budget  debate  from  (m 
open-ended  exercise  to  practical  budg- 
eting. Like  the  driving  force  of  compe- 
tition which  fosters  productivity  in  the 
free  market,  setting  spending  prior- 
ities among  a  multitude  of  Federal 
programs  will  promote  improved  man- 
agement and  efficiency  as  well  as  weed 
out  programs  unworthy  of  getting  1 
cent  of  the  ttucpayers  hard  euned 
money. 

Once  %9»in  we  approach  the  fork  in 
the  road  with  the  worn  path  appealing 
to  our  political  senses.  It  is  much 
easier  to  cast  votes  for  spending  and 
more  spending,  but  let  us  look  beyond 
today  and  tomorrow.  It  will  be  our 
children  and  gnuidchildren  who  will 
say  that  the  removal  of  the  burden  of 
deficit  spending  "has  made  (dl  the  dif- 
ference." 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  heartily  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  majority 
le(uier.  the  chidrman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  for  leouling  us  once  ag(dn 
through  the  labyrinth  of  prioritizing 
this  Nation's  spending  needs  and 
achieving  a  solid  budget  resolution. 

This  year,  as  in  past  years,  the  task 
of  fashioning  a  budget  resolution  has 
been  wrduous  and,  at  times,  frustrat- 
ing. This  year,  however,  unlike  past 
years,  the  task  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  panuneters  under* 
which  we  must  work  which  have  been 
set  by  the  Granun-Rudman-Holllngs 
Act.  This  year  we  have  a  budget  target 
that  we  must  reach,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  indeed  met  this  touvet. 

"The  budget  process  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  we  as  Senators  un- 
dertake and,  in  my  mind,  the  task 
which  demonstrates  most  clearly  con- 
flict inherent  in  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. It  requires  each  Senator  to  exam- 
ine not  only  the  needs  of  this  Nation, 
from  defense  to  domestic  spending, 
but  requires  formulating  a  position  on 
fiscal  policy:  the  desired  levels  of 
spending  and  taxation.  Finally,  each 
Senator  must  consider  carefully  and 
represent  thoroughly  his  or  her 
State's  varied  needs. 

These  several  types  of  budget  ques- 
tions must  then  be  melded  into  a  com- 
prehensive package  that  distributes 
the  Federal  Government's  resources  as 
fairly  as  possible  across  all  InteresU 
and  sections  of  the  budget. 

In  past  yttn,  during  times  when 
deficits  were  much  smaller,  that  proc- 
ess was  much  easier  because  there  was 
much  more  to  give  out.  In  recent 
years,  however,  as  in  this  year,  we  are 
giving  out  less,  and  working  to  control 
the  rapid  growth  of  Government 
spending. 
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The  budget  that  we  have  before  us 
now  does  slow  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending  and  accomplishes  it  as  fairly 
as  possible.  Our  democratic  process 
has  led  to  a  bipartisan  budget  resolu- 
tion that  has  strong  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  because  of  its  well- 
balanced  configuration. 

We  have  slowed  the  growth  in  de- 
fense spending,  but  have  managed  to 
include  enough  to  Iceep  our  Armed 
Forces  strong.  We  have  cut  social 
spending  in  lower  priority  areas  of  the 
Federal  budget,  but  have  managed  to 
spare  programs  that  are  the  lifeline  of 
survival  for  the  elderly  and  indigent. 
We  have  raised  some  new  revenues, 
but  they  amount  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  current  revenue  levels.  Finally, 
and  very  importantly,  we  have  man- 
aged to  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  budget  targets.  Meeting  those 
targets  is  vital  to  the  growth  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  society— and  it  is 
that  health,  of  course,  which  provides 
the  source  of  money  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  social  needs. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  budget  is 
sound  national  policy. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  national  issues, 
however,  each  Senator  must  consider 
the  special  needs  of  his  own  constitu- 
ents. He  must  represent  those  needs  in 
this  Chamber  and  work  to  advance 
them,  not  with  the  dispassionate  atti- 
tude of  a  government  technician,  but 
rather  with  commitment  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  he  is  the  representative 
of  his  sovereign  State,  and  charged 
with  defending  and  advancing  its  in- 
terests. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  a  favorable  one  for  the  State  of 
Washington.  When  the  administration 
submitted  its  original  budget  request, 
it  contained  items  which  would  have 
been  extremely  damaging  to  the  inter- 
ests of  my  State.  The  proposed  sale  of 
the  BonnevUle  Power  Administration 
would  have  caused  skyrocketing  elec- 
tric power  rates  and  devastated  my 
State's  economy.  Ocean  sports  fishing 
fees  would  have  posed  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  oiu-  recreational  fishing.  Waste 
treatment  construction  grants— vital 
to  our  water  quality  program  in  Wash- 
ington—would have  been  terminated. 
Stiff  new  Coast  Guard  user  fees  would 
have  been  imposed.  Timber  receipt 
sharing,  so  important  in  many  of 
Washington  State's  rural  counties, 
would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
sea  grant  and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment grants,  both  important  in  Wash- 
ington, would  have  been  terminated. 
The  Export-Import  Bank,  vital  to  jobs 
in  my  State,  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  administration's 
budget. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  adopt  a  budget  resolution  that  does 
none  of  these  things,  and  still  yields  a 
deficit  substantially  lower  than  that 
the  President  proposed. 


There  are  many  programs  in  this 
budget  with  which  I  had  a  special  con- 
cern, and  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  review  them  all.  I  merely  make  the 
point  that  this  resolution  is  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  economy  of  Washington 
State— it  will  help  create  employment 
and  investment. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  a  replacement  orbiter  for 
NASA  is  authorized  only  if  a  specific 
revenue  measure  is  passed  to  pay  for 
it.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  such 
a  condition  is  unnecessary.  But  I  am 
assured  that  the  unnecessary  condi- 
tion to  the  replacement  orbiter  will 
not  survive  a  conference  committee— 
and  I  therefore  reluctantly  accepted. 

During  the  budget  debate  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  worked 
hard,  as  did  my  colleagues,  not  only  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  to  do  so  In  a 
way  which  was  both  sound  national 
policy  and  which  protected  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  my  constituents.  I  am 
pleased  that,  as  tonight's  resolution 
shows,  these  two  goals  were  eminently 
compatible.  I  support  this  budget  reso- 
lution wholeheartedly. 
•  Bfr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, though  the  Senate's  action  on 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution 
lacks  the  drama  of  last  year's  final 
vote,  it  is  no  less  satisfying.  For  this 
resolution,  enjoying  the  tremendous 
bipartisan  support  that  it  does,  dem- 
onstrates that  we  need  not  pull  our 
colleagues  out  of  hospitals  at  3  a.m.  or 
use  the  Vice  President's  vote  to  break 
a  partisan  deadlock  in  order  to  pass  a 
responsible  budget  in  the  Senate.  And 
this  is  a  responsible  budget. 

In  many  respects,  this  resolution  is 
one  of  the  first  bjrproducts  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  Throughout  the  past 
week's  debate  every  amendment  was 
offered  in  a  way  so  as  to  not  violate 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 
And  the  final  product,  through  the 
mixture  of  cuts  in  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  programs,  as  well  as  a  minor  in- 
crease in  taxes,  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  of  $144  billion— 
a  remarkable  accomplishment  when 
one  considers  that  Just  last  year  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projected 
a  fiscal  year  1987  deficit  of  $233  bU- 
lion. 

There  are  some  who  will  look  at  this 
resolution  Eind  oppose  it  because  they 
feel  there  is  either  not  enough  or  too 
much  for  defense.  Others  will  point  to 
the  modest  increase  in  revenues  as 
grounds  for  rejection.  And  the  inge- 
nious ones  will  find  fault  with  the  eco- 
nomic assumption  underpinning  the 
resolution  and  reject  a  document  that 
is  unquestionably  the  best  package 
that  our  leadership  could  devise.  But  I 
will  not  be  one  of  them. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  I  feel  good 
about  this  budget.  It  enjoys  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  support.  It  re- 
duces the  deficit  and  meets  the  re- 


quirements of  Qramm-Rudman.  And  it 
requires  the  Congress  to  achieve  sav- 
ings that  could  be  adopted  and  en- 
acted by  October  1  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  stop  playing 
partisan  games  and  start  acting  re- 
sponsibly. I  urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  As  the  Chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  knows,  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  were  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee's budget  resolution  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  providing 
enough  additional  funds  to  functions 
500  and  605  to  aUow  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  establish  funding 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1987  at  the  originally  appropri- 
ated 1986  levels.  The  Members  who 
were  to  Join  with  me  in  this  were  Sen- 
ators Pressler,  D'Amato,  Matsuhaga. 
and  Hehtz.  I  thank  them  for  their  in- 
terest and  assistance.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
can  assure  me  that  the  funds  envi- 
sioned for  these  functions  were  indeed 
included  in  this  compromise  package. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
give  that  assurance  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
funds  I  refer  to  would  add  $44  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $24  million  in 
outlays  to  the  budget  resolution  for 
function  55  and  $6  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $5  million  in  outlays  to 
function  605  for  fiscal  year  1987.  It  is 
my  intention  to  provide  enough  addi- 
tional funds  for  these  functions  to 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  at  the  originally  appro- 
priated 1986  level.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration's 1987  budget  proposal  envi- 
sioned funding  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs,  with  the  exception 
of  title  IV.  at  the  original  1986  levels. 

My  colleagues.  Senators  Pressler. 
D'Amato,  Matsumaga,  and  Heinz  sup- 
ported me  in  this  effort. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  with  the  Social 
Security  Retirement  Program  and 
Medicare,  is  one  of  our  major  enact- 
ments on  behalf  of  older  people  and 
one  of  our  most  successful  social  pro- 
grams. It  establishes  a  national  net- 
work of  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  which  provides  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meals,  and  social  and 
personal  care  services  for  people  who 
are,  according  to  a  1986  survey  of 
18.000  participants  in  20  States,  mostly 
low  income,  mostly  very  old,  and 
mostly  female.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  also  provides  community  service 
employment  for  some  54.000  people 
who  are  required  by  the  act  to  have  in- 
comes not  greater  than  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  level. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
there  has  been,  in  recent  years,  a  great 
increase  in  the  need  for  these  services. 
A  1985  siirvey  by  the  University  of 


Texas  found  that  SUte  and  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  reported  greatly  in- 
creased need,  compared  to  the  compa- 
rable time  the  year  before,  for  case 
management,  home-delivered  meals 
and  home^lellvered  support  services. 
The  increase  in  the  need  for  these 
services  were  probably,  at  least  in  part, 
attributable  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system,  which  many  observers  think  is 
causing  hospitals  to  release  medicine 
beneficiaries  who  need  assistance  In 
the  community  or  at  home  to  continue 
successsful  recuperation. 

With  respect  to  the  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
per  enrollee  for  this  program  has  been 
frozen  since  1981  at  $5,111  per  enroll- 
ee. Unemployment  for  older  workers 
has  increased  greatly  in  recent 
months.  According  to  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  unemploy- 
ment for  workers  55  years  of  age  and 
older  has  increased  11  percent  in  Just 
the  first  2  months  of  1986.  My  own 
State  of  Iowa  is  particularly  hard- 
pressed  in  this  respect,  and  the  addi- 
tional almost  $200,000  which  would  go 
to  Iowa  would  be  very  helpful  in  this 
situation. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  need  for 
these  services  has  been  increasing, 
funding  for  the  program  has  declined 
in  constant  dollars.  The  total  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  increased  by  about 
$177,000  between  1980  and  the  prese- 
questration  1986  level.  The  increase 
when  the  1986  sequestration  is  taken 
into  account  is  about  $126,000.  The 
value  of  a  dollar  over  this  period,  1980 
to  1986.  has  declined  by  about  one- 
third,  according  to  figures  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
Therefore,  in  constant  dollars  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  dollars 
available  for  these  Older  Americans 
Act  programs  of  about  20  percent.  The 
decrease,  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  1986  sequestration,  is  about  25  per- 
cent. 

The  amount  added  is  a  very  small 
amount.  But  according  to  figures  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Units  on  Aging,  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  would  mean 
up  to  an  additional  5.8  million  congre- 
gate and  home-delivered  meals  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  Up  to  116,000  addi- 
tional Individuals  could  be  assisted  in 
Just  the  title  III  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  employment 
programs,  additional  money  in  this 
amount  would  make  It  possible  to  re- 
store about  2,800  title  V  enrollee  Jobs 
around  the  country. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Is  one  of 
our  most  successful  programs  for  older 
Americans,  providing  essential  services 
to  those  who  are  primarily  low- 
income,  very  old,  and  female. 


OLOn  AMBUCAIIS  ACT  AKIIIDiaifTS  TO  TBI 
■XTDOR 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  on  Joining  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Grasblet,  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120,  to  restore  the  funding  for  all 
titles  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
fiscal  year  1986  presequestratlon 
levels.  Mr.  Orassley  and  I  have  been 
assured,  however,  that  our  concerns 
have  been  completely  addressed  in  the 
Domenici-Chlles  substitute  budget  res- 
olution. Because  Mr.  DoMBma  assures 
us  that  our  language  has  been  Includ- 
ed in  the  substitute  package,  we  will 
not  offer  our  amendment. 

Some  would  question  why  we  should 
single  out  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
restoration  of  the  funds  lost  because 
of  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  There 
are  many  reasons,  but  primarily,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  have 
been  very  successful  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  older  individuals,  but 
funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  either 
the  increased  need  for  these  services 
or  inflation. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  now  in  its 
21st  year,  is  an  enormous  success.  For 
the  last  two  decades  this  legislation 
has  guided  and  governed  many  of  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
problems  and  enhance  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  rapidly  growing  population  of 
older  Americans.  The  act  and  its  pro- 
grams promote  greater  independence 
and  provide  services  designed  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  older  adults.  The 
coordinated  system  of  services  man- 
dated under  the  act  reach  into  every 
community  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  excellent  as  this 
social  service  initiative  has  been, 
demand  for  services  far  exceeds  avail- 
able resources,  and  we  have  only 
begun  to  see  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  older  persons.  The  older 
population  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  the  last  two 
decades,  and  the  very  older  are  in- 
creasing the  fastest.  In  fact,  by  the 
year  2010,  because  of  the  maturation 
of  the  baby  boom,  the  proportion  of 
older  Americans  is  projected  to  rise 
dramatically;  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  U.S.  population  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  56  years  old  and  one  in 
seven  Americans  will  be  at  least  65 
years  old. 

We  have  not,  however,  kept  up  with 
the  growing  demand  for  service.  Actu- 
ally, Older  Americans  Act  funding  de- 
creased in  real  dollars  by  24.9  percent 
between  1980  and  1986.  With  this 
record  of  funding,  further  reductions 
are  simply  not  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  relin- 
quish or  reduce  its  role  In  making  pos- 
sible this  broad  range  of  programs 
which  Include  nutrition,  transporta- 
tion, counseling,  and  intensive  home 

health  and  social  services.  Literally 


millions  of  Americans  have  benefited 
from  such  programs,  but  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  cuts  have  begun  to 
undermine  the  solid  foundation  of 
services  that  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  built. 

The  National  Association  of  Nutri- 
tion and  Aging  Services  Programs 
INANASP]  has  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  congregate  and  home  deliv- 
ered meals  programs  to  assess  the 
damages  of  the  sequestration. 
NANASP  estimates  that  in  the  20 
States  which  submitted  data,  over  1.2 
million  congregate  meals  and  600,000 
home-delivered  meals  have  been  cut, 
and  that  22  meals  program  sites  have 
been  closed.  We  also  know  thai  many 
of  the  services  that  promote  independ- 
ent living  and  keep  individuals  func- 
tioning In  their  communities  have 
been  cut.  In-home  services  such  as 
home  health  aid,  and  homemaker  and 
chore  services  have  been  reduced  leav- 
ing many  older  Americans  living  like 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes.  In  addi- 
tion, access  to  Information  and  the 
community  has  been  hampered  by  re- 
ductions in  transportation,  outreach, 
and  information  and  referral  services. 

Without  our  language,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  be  cutting  these  essen- 
tial programs  again.  This  budget 
would  have  applied  another  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  cut  to  older  Ameri- 
cans for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  threaten 
the  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  funding  increase 
is  not  a  budget  buster,  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  beyond  the  $144  bil- 
lion limit  set  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  law.  This  is  a  modest  addition 
which  simply  brings  these  programs 
back  up  to  fiscal  year  1985  levels.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  on  the  ex- 
cellent services  that  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provides. 

IN  iufport  or  aisToaiiio  rvmiNO  to  the 

OLOn  AMtaiCAMS  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  our  amendment  to 
restore  funding  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  [OAA]  programs.  This 
amendment  would  restore  funding  for 
OAA  programs  to  the  original  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations  level. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  work  u 
the  third  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  one  simple  demographic  factor 
dominates  all— elderly  Americans  are 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population.  Between  1984  and  2060 
the  age  55  and  older  population  Is  ex- 
pected to  double.  The  old-old,  those  86 
and  older  will  triple  between  1980  and 
2020,  and  Increase  seven  times  by  the 
year  2050.  If  current  projections  hold 
true,  the  elderiy  will  be  the  only  age 
group  experiencing  significant  growth 
in  the  next  century. 
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Mr.  President,  the  importance  of 
deficit  reduction  cannot  be  understat- 
ed! however,  the  elderly  in  our  Nation 
/4re  increasing  so  rapidly  that  even 
/baseline  funding  results  in  a  signifi- 
^cant  reduction  in  services  for  our 
/  senior  citizens.  The  long-term  implica- 
tions of  reducing  funding  for  programs 
'  such  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
■  Medicare  are  devastating.  I  fear  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  ill  prepared  for 
the  dramatic  impact  caused  by  the 
maturation  of  the  baby  boomers. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has 
been  raised  throughout  this  debate 
that  there  are  no  guarantees  that  in- 
creased funding  for  specific  programs 
will  in  fact  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ments such  as  this  one.  We  are  dealing 
only  with  aggregate  functional  totals. 
I  think  we  all  understand  that.  Howev- 
er, it  sends  a  strong  message  to  the 
proper  committees  that  the  Senate's 
intention,  in  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment, was  to  restore  funding  specifi- 
cally to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  and  I  will  be  reminding  our 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  that  intent. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  just 
last  year.  This  valuable  program  pro- 
vides millions  of  senior  citizens  with 
congregate  and  home-delivered  meals, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  social  and  per- 
sonal care  services.  It  provides  commu- 
nity service  employment  for  some 
64,000  low-income  elderly. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  recently  held  a  hearing  on  the 
effect  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  on 
programs  serving  the  elderly.  At  this 
hearing,  Michio  Suzuki,  Associate 
Commissioner  of  State  and  Tribal  pro- 
grams at  the  Administration  on  Aging 
testified  that  the  4.3-percent  seques- 
tration in  title  III  allotments  for  con- 
gregate and  home-delivered  nutrition 
services  in  fiscal  year  1986  may  result 
in  an  average  reduction  of  up  to  4 
meals  per  day  per  nutrition  site.  With 
some  14,000  nutrition  sites,  that  adds 
up  to  a  potential  loss  of  56,000  meals 
per  day  nationwide.  With  the  need  for 
such  nutrition  services  growing,  this 
loss  is  compoimded. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
supporting  this  amendment.  Between 
1980  and  1984  every  State  in  the 
Union  had  an  increase  in  its  elderly 
population.  In  fact.  24  States  had  a 
double-digit  increase.  Some  of  the 
leaders  include:  Alaska,  32.6  percent 
increase;  Nevada,  32.2  percent  in- 
crease; Hawaii,  22.9  percent  increase, 
and  Arizona:  21.9  percent  increase. 

Additionally,  in  Arkansas,  Florida. 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Biaine,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia,  the  elderly  comprise 
over  13  percent  of  total  State  popula- 
tion. 


There  are  about  28  million  elderly 
Americans  and  the  number  is  growing 
daily.  With  such  an  increase  in  need,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  do  not  cut  back 
on  programs  like  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  is  devoted  solely  to  meeting 
the  unique  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bipartisan 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  budget  ensures  a  strong  nation- 
al defense.  It  provides  adequate  funds 
for  health  and  education  and  for  the 
other  programs  that  help  make  this 
country  compassionate  and  civilized. 
And,  this  bipartisan  budget  cuts  $55 
billion  in  taxes  over  the  original 
budget  resolution. 

No  Senator,  including  this  one, 
agrees  with  every  provision  of  the 
budget.  But,  it  represents  a  compro- 
mise and  an  outline  of  our  priorities  as 
a  nation.  It  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  an  educated  America  where  workers 
can  gain  new  skills  and  help  increase 
our  competitive  edge  in  the  world 
economy.  This  budget  testifies  to  our 
concern  for  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and 
the  handicapped.  It  keeps  our  promise 
to  veterans  who  have  served  their 
Nation  in  times  of  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  very  importantly,  this 
budget  also  keeps  the  promise  Con- 
gress made  to  the  American  people 
last  year.  It  reduces  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $40  billion  in  compliance 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
balanced  budget  law.  Our  deficit  re- 
duction plan  is  back  on  track,  due  to 
bipartisan  cooperation. 

But.  we  almost  did  not  make  it.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  reported  an 
initial  budget  resolution  on  March  18, 
2  weeks  before  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings required  that  committee  to 
produce  a  budget  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
But,  then  the  administration  delayed 
and  delayed  and  refused  to  allow  the 
leadership  to  bring  the  budget  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  the  com- 
mittee and  the  rest  of  us  said  no  to  a 
$30  billion  increase  in  the  almost  $300 
billion  defense  budget. 

After  weeks  of  hard  work  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member,  and  after 
urging  by  this  Senator  and  a  majority 
of  others,  we  were  given  a  chance  to 
debate  the  budget,  amend  and  improve 
the  budget,  and  finally  to  pass  a 
budget  that  meets  our  commitments 
as  a  nation  and  begins  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  in  government. 

The  budget  before  us  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  Defense 
spending  is  increased  by  $1.5  billion, 
allowing  for  increases  in  inflation.  The 
economic  assumptions  in  the  defense 
portion  of  the  budget  indicate  that  de- 
fense spending  is  held  at  zero  real 
growth.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that 
these  figures  be  checked  and  re- 
checked.  Our  intention  is  that  defense 
spending  be  held  to  current  levels  plus 
inflation.  In  the  coming  weeks,  as  the 


House  and  Senate  begin  negotiations 
on  the  budget  that  will  ultimately  be 
adopted,  there  will  be  suificlent  time 
to  check  the  defense  nimibers.  If  the 
assumptions  are  wrong,  defense  levels 
must  be  adjusted  down  to  reflect  the 
spending  level  we  endorsed  in  this 
budget. 

In  an  era  of  unprecedented  budget 
deficits,  however,  when  every  Vermont 
family  must  send  two  paychecks  to 
Washington  per  year  just  to  pay  the 
growing  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
this  budget  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  spending  now  on  a 
massive  defense  buildup  and  sending 
the  bill  to  the  next  generation.  The 
Senate  budget  resolution  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  consensus  in  this  coun- 
try in  support  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, but  not  wasteful  defense  spend- 
ing. 

As  resently  as  last  week,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  discovered  $2  billion  in 
padding  in  this  year's  Pentagon 
budget,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recently  reported  to  me  that 
there  are  billions  more  to  be  saved. 
That  is  why  I  sponsored  a  successful 
amendment  to  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  to  require  audits  of  all 
major  defense  contracts,  to  ferret  out 
budget  padding  and  return  wasted  dol- 
lars to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  need  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  This  budget  pays  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  is  says  no 
to  waste.  And,  all  of  us  must  also  say 
no  to  funny  numbers.  I  support  this 
budget,  but  let  me  stress  that  it  is  only 
a  beginning.  Defense  must  be  held  to 
zero  growth.  If  $300  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $282  billion  in  outlays 
tnily  represent  zero  real  growth,  as  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate  in- 
tends, then  let  those  numbers  stand.  If 
those  numbers  are  miscalculated,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

On  the  domestic  side,  programs  are 
generally  maintained  at  their  current 
levels.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that  an 
amendment,  which  I  cosponsored,  was 
adopted  to  increase  spending  on  edu- 
cation to  keep  up  with  inflation.  One 
cannot  quantify  the  return  we  receive 
from  an  increased  investment  in  edu- 
cation. But  we  do  know,  however,  that 
a  renewed  commitment  to  higher  edu- 
cation, basic  research,  math,  science 
and  foreign  language  education  is  part 
of  the  recipe  for  a  return  to  American 
competitiveness. 

Better  education  also  means  better 
Jobs  for  workers  and  new  opportunity 
for  the  millions  of  adults  who  cannot 
read  a  want  ad  or  help  their  children 


learn  and  grow  to  become  productive 
and  informed  adults.  In  addition,  in- 
creased support  for  education  fosters 
an  enlightened  electorate.  We  Ver- 
monters.  who  take  responsibility  as  in- 
dividuals for  running  our  towns  and 
school  boards,  know  how  very  impor- 
tant education  is  to  the  survival  and 
improvement  of  communities.  Town 
meeting,  by  which  we  govern  our- 
selves, is  only  as  wise  and  farsighted  as 
the  wisest  among  us. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  restores  $200  million 
in  spending  on  health  and  nutrition 
programs,  including  the  Women.  In- 
fants, and  Children's  Feeding  Program 
[WIC].  In  Vermont.  45  percent  of  the 
women  giving  birth  receive  assistance 
through  WIC,  and  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  our  State  has  the  lowest  infant 
mortality  rate  in  the  Nation.  WIC 
works.  WIC  saves  lives  and  makes  for 
healthy  babies.  WIC  also  saves  Gov- 
ernment money.  Every  $1  we  spend  on 
WIC  saves  the  Treasury  $7  later  In  in- 
creased Illness  and  hospitalization 
costs  for  poor  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Child  Immunization,  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Care,  and  Community 
Health  Center  Programs  are  all 
strengthened  by  this  budget.  The 
Senate  budget  resolution  is  as  much 
committed  to  a  healthy  America  as  it 
is  to  an  educated  America. 

In  addition,  this  budget  provides  in- 
flation protection  for  Social  Security 
recipients  and  Federal  retirees.  Cost- 
of-living  adjustments  [COLA's]  are 
provided  despite  the  fact  that  infla- 
tion has  fallen  below  the  3-percent 
legal  threshold  for  the  provision  of 
such  inflation  adjustments. 

I  am.  however,  concerned  that  the 
budget  only  provides  for  two  quarters 
of  general  revenue  sharing  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Revenue  sharing 
helps  Vermont's  cities  and  towns  pro- 
vide essential  services  without  raising 
already  high  property  taxes.  Revenue 
sharing  pays  for  15  percent  of  local 
fire  protection  costs  and  11  percent  of 
local  police  costs  in  Vermont. 

I  supported  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  to  extend  revenue 
sharing  for  3  years  at  up  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $4.6  billion,  to  ease  the 
burden  on  Vermont's  financially 
strapped  communities,  many  of  which 
face  astronomical  increases  in  liability 
insurance  premiums,  for  example.  I 
urge  conferees  on  the  budget  to  note 
the  close  vote  in  the  Senate  in  support 
of  revenue  sharing  and  vote  to  extend 
this  important  program. 

If  the  problem  is  raising  revenues  to 
pay  for  revenue  sharing,  let  the  con- 
ferees ponder  one  thought.  If  you 
eliminate  revenue  sharing,  local  prop- 
erty taxes  go  up.  If  you  extend  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  can  easily  help  pay  for 
police  and  fire  protection  and  educa- 
tion in  communities  around  the 
Nation  by  collecting  taxes  from  profit- 


able corporations  which  have  avoided 
paying  their  fair  share  for  long.  So 
who  should  pay?  Vermont  families  and 
other  Americans  or  corporate  tax 
evaders? 

I  have  one  last  and  Important  con- 
cern, and  that  is  the  integrity  of  the 
economic  assumptions  in  this  budget.  I 
support  the  overall  balance  of  defense 
spending,  domestic  spending,  and 
modest  revenues  in  this  bipartisan 
budget  package,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  some  of  the  economic  analysis 
and  the  calctilation  of  the  deficit  in 
this  budget  may  be  faulty.  Those  as- 
sumptions need  careful  study  and 
review. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  is  a 
first  start.  The  House  has  yet  to  pass  a 
budget,  and  after  it  does.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  will  hammer  out  a 
final  package  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  ref  Igure  the 
economic  calctilations.  for  there  is 
more  at  stake  this  year  than  accuracy 
or  economic  integrity. 

Next  fall.  If  the  economic  assimip- 
tlons  in  the  budget  we  finally  pass  are 
incorrect,  we  risk  an  across-the-board 
reduction  In  virtually  all  Federal  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  deficit  to  legal 
limits.  Such  a  sequester  might  threat- 
en national  defense  and  could  also 
mean  severe  reductions  In  programs 
that  help  people.  This  cannot  be  al- 
lowed. Let  us  take  the  time  and  get 
the  numbers  right. 

Finally,  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  sent  a  clear  message  concerning 
the  revenues  contained  in  this  budget: 
Individual  income  taxes  must  not  be 
raised.  The  $13.2  billion  in  revenues  in 
this  budget  should  be  raised  by  forcing 
the  more  than  200  profitable  corpora- 
tions that  paid  no  taxes  last  year  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  In  addition,  the 
IRS  should  beef  up  efforts  to  collect 
$92  billion  in  back  taxes  owed  to  the 
Government.  Yes,  we  must  pay  for 
this  budget,  but  not  out  of  the  pockets 
of  working  Vermont  families.  They  al- 
ready contribute  more  than  their  fair 
share. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  corporations  which 
paid  no  taxes  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit 2.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  budget  which  will  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $40  billion.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  budget,  but  It  provides  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  American  people,  it 
keeps  our  Nation  strong  at  home  and 
abroad  and  it  reduces  the  deficit.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

EXKIBIT  1 

U£.  OnniiAL  Accotnmiio  Omci, 

Wathington,  DC. 
B-333917. 

The  Honorable  DAvn>  Prtor, 
The  Honorable  Thomas  F.  Eaoucton, 
The  Honorable  Wiixiam  Pboxmxm. 


The  Honorable  PAnsca  J.  Imtan, 
United  Stotee  Senate. 

On  November  8,  1985,  you  requestsd  that 
we  examine  the  proceee  by  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defenee  (DOD)  estlmatee  fund- 
ing for  Inflation  In  its  fuel  purehsses  and 
that  we  update  our  eetlmatet  of  the  Infla* 
tlon  dividend  realised  by  DOD  In  budgeting 
for  ita  fuel  puiehsiet.  The  Inflation  divi- 
dend Is  defined  u  the  amount  of  excess 
funds  •oerulnt  to  the  DOD  due  to  the  over- 
estimation  of  future  Inflation  In  developlnc 
defense  budget  requests.  We  fint  tnalyied 
funding  for  Inflation  In  fuel  purehssM  ■§ 
part  of  a  teneral  analysia  of  Inflation  In  the 
defense  budget  contained  In  our  September 
198S  report  entitled  "Potential  for  Bxoeaa 
Funds  In  DOD"  (OAO/N8IAD-8ft-148).  In 
that  report,  we  did  not  consider  fuel  pur- 
chasea  aeparately  but  Included  them  In  the 
analysia  of  the  two  appropriation  tlUea:  Op- 
eration and  Malntenanoe  (OAlf)  and  Re- 
aearch,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
(RDTftE).  We  estimated  that  the  InflaUon 
dividend,  resulting  from  overprojectlons  of 
the  price  of  fuel,  totaled  M.8  billion  for 
fiscal  yean  1983  through  1988. 

Our  updated  eatlmate  shows  that  the  In- 
flation dividend  In  fuel  purehasea  will  total 
$5.08  bUUon  between  ftacal  yean  1983  and 
1986.  This  eatlmate  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  moat  recent  dramatic  decreases  In 
fuel  prices. 

Between  1983  and  1985  the  Congreaa  re- 
duced the  DOD  budget  by  $8.09  billion  to 
offaet  the  fuel  Inflation  dividend.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986  has 
reduced  this  dividend  by  an  additional  $15 
million. 

In  analysing  tne  proceas  uaed  by  DOD  to 
forecast  Its  fuel  prices,  we  foimd  that  It  uses 
forecasts  of  crude  oil  prices  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
to  predict  pricea  DOD  will  pay  for  refined 
petroleiun  products.  Because  crude  and  re- 
fined prices  showed  similar  trends  between 
1983  and  1986,  DOD's  forecaating  approach 
did  not  lead  to  any  substantial  errors  In  Its 
price  forecasts. 

rOMCAITINO  riTKL  tHTLATIOII 

In  fiscal  year  1985  petroleum  products 
constituted  3  percent  of  all  defenae  expend!, 
tures.  Fuel  prices  are  forecasted  separately 
In  the  budget  for  several  reaaoni.  First,  fuel 
la  a  major  commodity  rather  than  a  f  Inlahed 
product,  and  therefore  Its  coat  structure  and 
the  factors  that  Influence  changes  In  Its 
prices  are  different.  Second  and  more  Im- 
portantly, fuel  prices  have  been  quite  vola- 
tile since  the  mld-1970'i.  Price*  paid  by 
DOD  (or  fuel  increased  by  about  370  per- 
cent between  1974  and  1981  and  have  been 
steadily  falling  since  then. 

OMB  focuses  on  crude  oil  prices,  specifi- 
cally refiner's  acquisition  costs,  and  con- 
structs a  weighted  average  ( vt  Import  and  H 
domestic)  price.  Using  generally  available 
Information  on  the  oil  markets.  OMB  then 
develops  forecasts  of  this  price  for  the 
period  of  the  budget  (usually  8  years). 
These  projected  fuel  pricea  are  given  to 
DOD  as  part  of  OMB's  guidance  for  eco- 
nomic assumptions  In  preparing  the  Presl- 
dent's  budget. 

However.  DOD's  purchaaea  and  primarily 
refined  products,  such  aa  regular  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  kerosene  and  naptha  base  Jet 
fuels.  Thus.  In  using  OMB's  price  projec- 
tions In  preparing  Its  budget,  DOD  Is  Implic- 
itly applying  forecasts  of  crude  oil  prices  to 
predict  the  pricea  of  refined  products. 
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In  figures  1  through  3,  we  dlspUy  the 
price  forecasts  developed  by  OMB  and  used 
by  DOD  for  the  previous  three  budgets.  We 
also  present  forecasts  made  by  a  major  pri- 
vate forecasting  firm.  Data  Resources  Incor- 
porated (DRI).  DRI  issues  a  comparable  and 
readily  available  index  of  the  percentage 
change  in  crude  and  refined  oil  product 
prices.  Because  DOD  applies  a  crude  oil 
price  forecast  to  predict  refined  product 
prices,  we  examine  DRI's  forecasts  of  both 
crude  oil  and  refined  product  prices. 

[Figures  1,  2,  and  3  not  reproducible  for 
the  Rbcord.1 

DRI's  forecasts  of  crude  and  refined 
prices  were  quite  similar  and  the  forecasts 
used  by  DOD  generally  reflect  a  price 
change  movement  like  DRI's.  In  February 
1986,  both  DRI  and  DOD  forecasted  signifi- 
cantly lower  prices  for  fiscal  year  1987  than 
they  had  in  January  1984  and  1985.  Howev- 
er, in  the  latest  forecast,  DRI  projects  oil 
prices  falling  much  further  in  1986  than 
does  DOD. 

DRI's  forecasts  show  that  crude  and 
wholesale  refined  prices  moved  rather  close- 
ly over  the  three  forecast  periods.  There- 
fore, DOD's  fuel  budgeting  process,  which 
applies  a  composite  of  crude  oil  price  fore- 
casts to  predict  refined  product  prices,  does 
not  appear  to  have  introduced  a  systematic 
price  distortion  into  DOD's  forecasts.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  believe  that  DOD's 
process  led  to  any  large  increase  in  fuel 
budgets  during  this  period. 

No  matter  what  forecasting  procedures 
are  used,  fuel  budgeting  will  always  entail 
some  inaccuracies.  Forecasting  tmy  econom- 
ic event  is  quite  difficult,  but  forecasting 
the  oil  market  has  been  notoriously  difficult 
and  oil  price  estimates  have  not  tieen  par- 
ticularly accurate.  The  existence  of  the 
OPEC  cartel  and  its  recent  failure  to  main- 
tain prices  has  further  complicated  a 
market  already  affected  by  other  shifts  in 
demand  and  supply.  Given  the  difficulty  in 
developing  extremely  accurate  forecasts, 
DOD  is  likely  to  be  continually  faced  with 
either  excess  or  inadequate  funds  for  fuel  in 
its  budget.  We  continue  to  believe,  as  we 
recommended  in  our  September  1985  report, 
that  careful  monitoring  of  changes  in  petro- 
leum product  prices  and  their  effect  on  the 
budget  are  essential. 

■STIMATIlfG  THZ  rUXL  INFLATION  DIVIDEND 

Table  I  compares  the  originally  forecasted 
price  changes  used  to  develop  fuel  funding 
estimates  in  E>OD  budgets  with  the  actual 
fuel  price  changes.  Using  fiscal  year  1985  as 
an  example,  the  defense  fuel  budget  was  de- 
veloped assuming  a  slight  increase  in  fuel 
prices  of  0.5  percent.  When  fuel  prices  actu- 
ally fell  4.3  percent,  there  was  potentially 
4.8  percent  in  excess  fuel  funds. 

We  estimated  two  fuel  inflation  dividends, 
as  shown  in  table  2.  The  first  dividend  esti- 
mate is  derived  from  comparing  the  original 
forecast  of  fuel  prices  made  in  each  fiscal 
year's  initial  budget  submission  and  the  re- 
vised OMB  fuel  price  forecasts  published  by 
the  DOD  in  March  1985.'  This  estimated 
fuel  dividend  of  (4.8  billion  was  part  of  our 
estimate  of  the  total  inflation  dividend  in- 
cluded in  our  September  1985  report. 


TABLE  1:  COMPARISON  OF  DOG  FUEL  PRICE  FORECASTS  TO 
ACTUAL  FUa  PRICE  CHANGES:  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
THROUGH  1986 
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■  These  forecasta.  cited  In  Ubie  S-1  of  Office  of 
the  Auistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
National  Defense  Budifet  Estimates,  FY  IBIS,  are 
consistent  with  OMB's  fuel  price  forecasts  con- 
structed in  January  1089. 


The  second  dividend  estimate  is  based  on 
the  more  recent  February  1986  OMB  fuel 
price  forecasts.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the 
estimate  to  $5.03  billion.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  new  estimate  of  $5.03  billion  and 
the  previous  estimate  of  $4.80  billion  results 
from  changes  in  both  the  fiscal  year  1985 
and  1986  dividends.  The  increase  in  the 
total  dividend  due  to  the  inclusion  of  fiscal 
year  1986— $300  million— is  partially  offset 
by  a  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  divi- 
dend of  $70  million. 

Our  analysis  does  not  reflect  the  effects  of 
the  recent  dramatic  decrease  in  crude  oil 
prices.  OMB's  February  1986  forecast  is  the 
most  recent  official  forecast.  However,  in 
the  short  time  since  that  forecast  was  made, 
fuel  prices  have  decreased  substantially  and 
this  trend  seems  likely  to  continue.  In  con- 
structing our  estimates,  we  did  not  inde- 
pendently forecast  future  fuel  prices  or 
speculate  on  the  impact  that  more  recent 
price  movements  in  fuel  markets  may  have 
on  fiscal  year  1987  fuel  funding. 

TABLE  2:  ESnMATES  OF  THE  FUEL  INFLATION  DMOEND 
FISCAL  YEARS  1982  THROUGH  1985  AND  1986 


(k 


funds,  would  not  lapse  unleas  DOD  or  Con- 
gress took  special  action.  In  (act,  between 
1982  and  1986,  DOD  and  Congreas  did 
become  aware  that  excess  balances  in  fuel 
funds  were  collecting  in  the  Stock  Fund  and 
reduced  DOD  fuel  budgets  to  compensate 
for  these  excess  balances. 

In  table  3,  we  compare  our  estimated  fuel 
inflation  dividends  to  congressional  cuts  for 
fuel  price  overestimates.  In  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1983,  these  cuts  were  made  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  that  is,  reductions  were  in- 
tended to  offset  changes  in  the  projected 
level  of  fuel  prices.  As  table  3  shows,  these 
reductions  substantially  offset  the  dividend. 

In  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  these  cuts 
were  made  on  a  retroactive  basis,  that  Is, 
they  were  intended  to  offset  excess  balances 
in  the  Stock  Fund  accounts  which  accrued 
because  the  prices  actually  paid  for  fuel 
were  below  the  prices  projected  in  the 
budget.  The  congressional  reductions  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  offset  most,  but 
not  all,  of  the  dividends  realized  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.[S01MY6-B65] 

TABLE  3:  COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  FUEL  INFLATION 
DIVIDEND  TO  REDUCTIONS  IMPOSED  BY  CONGRESS 
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RKOVKRINO  TBI  FUKL  XHTLATION  DIVIDXNO 

We  were  not  able  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  fuel  Inflation  dividend  remains  avail- 
able to  DOD  for  obligation.  Virtually  all  of 
these  dividends  occurred  in  either  the  Stock 
Fund  account  or  the  Operations  and  Main- 
tenance accounts. 

To  the  extent  the  dividends  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985  originally  resided 
in  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  ac- 
counts of  the  individual  services,  they 
should  have  either  lapsed  or  been  repro- 
grammed  to  other  uses  by  now.  Some  repro- 
grammed  dividends  could  still  remain  avtUl- 
able  if  they  were  moved  to  accounts  allow- 
ing obligation  over  multiple  years,  such  as 
procurement.  Of  course,  the  dividend  accru- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1986  remains  available  to 
DOD  for  use  in  purchasing  additional 
amounts  of  fuel  beyond  that  planned  in  the 
original  budget. 

Alternatively,  it  seems  likely  that  most  of 
these  dividends  would  have  accrued  in  the 
Stock  Fund  accounts.  Because  the  Stock 
Fund   is   a   revolving   fund,    the   dividend 
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■  Edimah  tead  on  Fetnay  1986  toncaf  died  in  TaUe  2. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  we  did 
not  request  official  agency  comments  on 
this  report.  Our  work  was  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment auditing  standards. 

As  arranged  with  your  offices,  unless  you 
publicly  announce  its  contents  earlier,  we 
plan  no  further  distribution  of  the  report 
until  30  days  from  its  issue  date.  At  that 
time,  we  will  send  copies  to  the  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  and  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services;  the  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  and  other  interested  parties. 

Frank  C.  Conahan, 

Director. 
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BCr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  their  work  in  crafting  a 
budget  resolution  compromise  which 
incorporates  increased  fiscal  year  1987 
funding  for  education  of  handicapped 
children.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  resolution  now  includes  an  addi- 
tional $265  million  to  fund  a  new  initi- 
ative in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
intervention  services  for  handicapped 
children,  and  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creased Federal  contribution  to  the 
State  Grant  Program  for  handicapped 
education. 

On  April  28,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  unanimously 
reported  S.  2294,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1986,  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  That  legislation 
asks  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  accept  both  in  law  and  fiscal  policy 
what  the  experts  now  recognize  in 
fact.  That  is,  that  this  Nation  has  an 
opportunity  to  help  lift  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  handicapped  children  to 
levels  of  achievement  and  independ- 
ence never  before  thought  possible, 
through  intensive  services  during  the 
early  childhood  years. 

The  crucial  link  between  early  child- 
hood intervention  services,  achieve- 
ment, and  economic  benefit  to  the  dis- 
abled amd  the  Nation  is  now  widely  im- 
deratood. 


The  Department  of  Education,  in  its 
1985  report  to  Congreai,  said  the  fol- 
lowing, and  I  quote: 

studies  of  the  effeettvenew  of  pretehool 
education  for  the  handicapped  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational benefits  of  programs  for  young 
handicapped  children.  In  addition,  the  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  earlier  intervention 
is  Btauted,  the  greater  is  the  ultimate  dollar 
savings  and  the  higher  is  the  rate  of  educa- 
tlonaU  attainment  by  theae  handicapped 
children. 

Therefore,  consistent  with  the  clear 
need  for  early  Intervention  services 
and  the  provisions  of  S.  2294,  this  reso- 
lution now  contains  $200  million  for 
early  childhood  intervention  services 
for  handicapped  children. 

Further,  the  resolution  also  contains 
$65  million  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  begin,  in  a  small  but  signif- 
icant way,  to  make  good  on  its  10-year 
old  commitment  to  education  of  the 
handicapped  through  the  basic  State 
Grant  Program.  These  funds,  together 
with  funds  already  available  in  the 
resolution  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  will  allow 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Hamdlcapped 
Education  State  Grauit  Program  to 
rise  to  10  percent. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  remember 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142, 
guaranteeing  a  free,  appropriate 
public  education  for  all  handicapped 
children.  That  act  authorized  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  Federal  contribution 
beginning  at  5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  groving  to  40  percent  by 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment kept  up  Its  commitment  during 
the  first  2  years  after  Public  Law  94- 
142,  but  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
we  began  to  lag  farther  and  farther 
behind  the  levels  envisioned  in  the 
law.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  when  the  law 
authorized  a  20-pereent  share,  the 
Federal  contribution  was  12.5  percent. 
For  the  last  4  years,  we  have  hovered 
around  a  9-  or  10-percent  level,  while 
the  authorization  has  been  at  40  per- 
cent. And  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs,  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 
tion ends  up  paying  for  only  8.6  per- 
cent. Yet  my  colleagues  should  know 
that,  if  the  administration  had  had  its 
way  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  percent- 
age would  have  dropped  below  the 
fiscal  year  1986  levels,  to  about  8  per- 
cent. Fortiuiately,  the  education 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
earlier  in  this  debate  turned  aside  that 
request. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  special  education.  Our 
efforts  here  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
children  are  really  of  benefit  to  us  all, 
as  compassionate  hunum  beings,  as 
taxpayers,  and  as  the  parents  and 
friends  of  all  those  with  disabilities. 

TAX  INCKXASBS  NOT  IN  MAnON'S  IMTUHT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  compromise 
budget  resolution.  This  resolution  con- 


tains nearly  $54  billion  in  new  taxes 
on  the  working  men  imd  women  of 
this  Nation.  That  new  tax  burden  is 
unacceptable. 

The  compromise  resolution  takes 
the  wrong  course  for  reducing  Federal 
deficit  spending.  We  should  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  tax- 
payers by  adopting  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide for  new  taxes.  Instead,  we  should 
make  the  difficult  decisions  necessary 
to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this 
budget  resolution  will  be  counterpro- 
ductive In  our  long  term  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  deficit  spending.  A  tauc 
increase  of  this  magnitude  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. 

This  resolution  Ignores  the  potential 
Impact  of  a  major  tax  increase  on  our 
economy.  What  effect  will  a  $54  billion 
tax  increase  over  the  next  3  yean 
have?  The  economic  assumptions 
behind  this  budget  do  not  include  a 
tax  increase  of  anywhere  near  this 
size.  Clearly  a  tax  increase  of  this 
magnitude  will  have  a  significant 
impact. 

I  believe  we  are  in  danger  of  imder- 
cuttlng  many  of  the  important  steps 
we  have  already  taken  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending.  By  enacting  both 
the  reconciliation  package  and  the  ini- 
tial sequester  under  Gramm-Rudman, 
Congress  has  taken  significant  steps  to 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

These  actions  stimulated  the  econo- 
my; interest  rates  have  dropped,  infla- 
tion has  been  held  in  check  amd  the 
economy  has  expanded.  All  of  these 
actions  have  an  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget— all  of  these  actions  have  been 
very  positive.  A  tauc  increase  will  offset 
mauiy  of  these  gadns. 

Instead  of  adopting  this  resolution,  I 
believe  we  need  to  live  up  to  the  duties 
our  constituencies  elected  us  to  fulfill. 
We  need  to  make  the  difficult  deci- 
sions about  reducing  spending. 

A  modified  across-the-board  freeze  is 
a  better  alternative.  Such  an  approach 
could  be  craifted  to  protect  critical  do- 
mestic prograuns  without  the  need  for 
a  major  tax  increase.  It  would  also 
have  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
do  their  paut.  We  need  to  keep  our 
promise  to  them  by  reducing  Federal 
spending.  We  should  not  taike  the  easy 
way  out  of  increasing  tauces— that 
action  win  simply  come  bau:k  to  haunt 
us  in  yearsahead. 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Budget  Committee  and  its 
distinguished  leadership  for  their  ef- 
forts In  bringing  a  balanced  resolution 
before  the  Senate,  I  supported  that 
original  committee  resolution  and 
would  have  voted  for  it.  But,  I  aun  not 
able  to  support  this  aunended  version. 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  tham  the 
budgets  finally  voted  in  the  previous  5 
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years  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  demonstrates  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  climate  has  beg:\m  to 
put  a  cap  on  military  spending;  and  re- 
verses the  constant  trend  of  reducing 
domestic  programs,  and  effectively  re- 
duces nmaway  Federal  deficits.  But. 
that  progress,  commendable  as  it  is, 
simply  is  not  good  enough. 

I  cannot  support  an  amendment 
which  gives  the  Department  of  De- 
fense $301  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
IBx.  President,  Just  7  days  ago  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  notified 
the  Congress  that  the  current  Penta- 
gon budget  contains  an  extra  $2.2  bU- 
lion  even  after  the  $11  billion  in  cuts 
imposed  in  this  years  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequester  cuts.  In 
other  words,  the  Pentagon  is  currently 
unable  to  spend  out  at  the  rate  we 
funded  last  year  yet  we  would,  in  this 
action,  continue  to  fimd  it  at  inflation 
levels. 

The  revenue  adjustments  presmned 
in  the  amendment  are  questionable. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  numbers  have  been  "cooked";  ad- 
justed to  include  room  for  additional 
spending  and  reduced  revenues  while 
still  reaching  the  Gramm-Rudma.n- 
Hollings  target  figiu'es.  Mr.  President, 
this  kind  of  numbers  juggling  is  too 
much  like  the  old  pattern  of  avoiding 
hard  choices  by  risking  increased  defi- 
cits. With  potential  sequesters  facing 
us.  that  continued  risk  is  too  high. 
Had  the  amendment  included  a  more 
forthright  revenue  package,  including 
a  strong  commitment  to  tax  compli- 
ance, I  could  have  supported  it.  I  will 
work  to  see  that  the  conference  in- 
cludes such  provisions. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  domes- 
tic spending  in  this  amendment.  It  is 
indeed  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
see  an  end  to  major  domestic  reduc- 
tions. I  am  greatly  encouraged  that 
almost  all  domestic  programs  stay  at 
freeze  levels,  that  WIN  funding  is  re- 
stored, education  and  handicapped 
education  funds  are  enhanced  and 
that  the  pattern  of  massive  cuts  is  re- 
versed. But  I  am  bothered  that  on  bal- 
ance this  is  not  a  50-50  cut  between 
military  and  domestic  program.  In- 
stead, it  is  closer  to  a  75-25  split. 
Again,  this  heads  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  it  falls  short  of  the  fairness 
needed  for  endorsement. 

I  am  voting  for  final  passage  of  this 
amended  resolution  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  move  through  the  budget 
process  in  an  orderly  way.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  the  House  version  of  a 
budget  resolution  will  go  a  long  way  in 
adjusting  the  discrepancy  between  do- 
mestic and  defense  spending  and  that 
the  conference  report  which  comes 
back  to  us  in  the  Senate  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral budget  which  I  can  support.* 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  the  process 
which  we  are  about  to  complete  is  but 
one  more  battle  in  a  long  history  of 


budget  skirmishes.  For  me.  however, 
this  Is  a  relatively  new  ordeal.  I  have 
now  served  as  a  UJS.  Senator  during 
the  forging  of  two  budget  resolutions, 
and  I  must  admit  that  the  experience 
is  at  once  frustrating,  and  encourag- 
ing—it is  the  legislative  process  at  its 
best,  and  at  its  worst. 

The  package  before  us  is  a  compro- 
mise in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
Indeed,  I  can  say  with  virtual  certain- 
ty that  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this 
institution  who  supports  every  line 
item  of  this  budget. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, democracy  is  not  about  perfec- 
tion, it  is  about  give  and  take.  At  the 
heart  of  democracy  is  a  legislative 
process  that  is  not  smooth  and  effi- 
cient, but  cumbersome,  and  tiresome, 
and  laborious,  and  when  it  is  complet- 
ed the  results  are  not  always  very  at- 
tractive. To  paraphrase  Winston 
ChurchiU.  there  is  no  government 
worse  than  a  democracy— except,  of 
course,  for  aU  others. 

And  so  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  res- 
olution before  us  which  shows  the 
nicks  and  scars  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. In  reality,  it  is  but  the  first  modifi- 
cation of  the  budget  initially  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
Before  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process  is  finished  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  will  go  through  nu- 
merous changes. 

What  we  approve  tonight,  then,  is 
only  a  beginning.  And  while  it  is  a  be- 
ginning which  I  will  support,  I  will  do 
so  only  as  a  means  of  moving  forward. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
spending  and  revenue  levels  in  this 
proposal  are  anything  more  than  a 
starting  point  for  the  budget  process 
this  year.  I  think  we  can  do  better  in 
terms  of  avoiding  revenue  increases.  I 
believe  we  can  do  better  in  terms  of 
maintaining  a  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  keeps  America  strong.  And  I 
think  we  can  do  better  in  slowing  the 
rush  of  entitlement  and  nondefense 
spending  in  the  budget. 

Our  vote  tonight  is  important,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  should  be  measured 
against  our  ability  to  make  the  really 
tough  spending  decisions  in  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come.  By  the  time  the 
budget  process  is  finished  this  year,  I 
will  offer  the  people  of  Paducah,  and 
Owenesboro,  and  Louisville,  and  Lex- 
ington, and  London,  and  every  town 
and  city  in  my  State  more,  in  terms  of 
fiscal  restraint  and  accoimtability. 
than  we  are  able  to  offer  them  to- 
night.* 

[[The  following  proceedings  oc- 
curred after  midnlght-J 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Sght- 
een  minutes  and  50  seconds  remain 
over  all. 

ISi.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Four  or  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  4  or  S  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  It 
is  my  understanding  we  have  pending 
a  substitute  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  raise  the  defense 
number  and  lower  the  amount  of  the 
projected  tax  increase.  I  think  most  of 
us.  probably  every  Member,  is  going  to 
want  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  The 
real  question  under  debate  is  whether 
or  not  having  done  so  we  would  want 
to  then  go  ahead  and  vote  for  final 
passage. 

I  Imow  of  no  reason  anybody  would 
want  to  vote  against  the  substitute 
amendment  because  it  does  improve 
the  resolution. 

As  I  read  the  handout,  there  are 
some  $53  billion  in  proposed  revenue 
increases  over  the  next  3  years.  Have 
we  a  5-year  figure  on  that? 

lUr.  E>OMENICI.  I  do  not  have  one. 

Mr.  ARlfSTRONG.  I  would  like 
Senators  to  think  about  maybe  $100 
billion  over  5  years  as  sort  of  a  ball- 
park figure.  I  do  not  have  a  number 
either,  but  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
extrapolation. 

The  reason  I  mention  it  is  because 
we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  write 
a  tax  reform  bill.  We  are  struggling 
mightily  to  come  up  with  a  revenue 
neutral  tax  bill.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution,  as  I  see  it,  is  going  to  add 
$100  billion,  maybe  only  $90  billion  or 
maybe  $110  billion,  but  a  large  addi- 
tional task  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  passage  of  this 
kind  of  a  budget  resolution  would 
probably  scuttle  tax  reform.  I  am  not 
sure  we  are  going  to  have  tax  reform 
anyway.  But  a  vote  for  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  vote  against  serious  at- 
tempts at  tax  reform. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  this  seems  to  me  to  be  sort  of 
an  act  of  political  jujitsu.  Ronald 
Reagan  won  the  last  election,  but  we 
are  ending  up  with  a  Fritz  Mondale 
budget.  I  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed amount  of  this,  while  a  large 
amount  in  dollars,  is  not  a  very  big 
percentage  of  the  total  national 
budget.  That  is  an  argument  that  we 
ought  to  go  along  with  the  tax  in- 
crease. 

But  while  the  amount  is  not  large 
compared  to  the  total  budget,  the  sav- 
ings that  would  be  necessary  to  avoid 
taking  that  step  would  not  be  extraor- 
dinarily large  either. 

I  say  to  my  friends  tonight  is  not  the 
last  step  in  the  process;  it  Is  the  first. 
The  small  tax  Increase  that  we  are 


being  asked  to  v>prove.  If  we  think  a 
$60  billion  3-year.  $100  billion  5-year 
tax  increase  is  just  a  little  increase,  re- 
member this  is  not  the  last  time  we 
will  visit  this  issue  this  summer.  We 
wiU  be  back  to  it. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
amount  of  the  projected  tax  increase 
is  going  to  decline.  It  is  going  to  go  up. 

Let  me  point  out  something  else, 
that  we  are  projecting  very  favorable 
economic  trends.  Maybe  they  are  right 
on  target.  If  inflation  starts  to  march 
up  again  and  interest  rates  start  to 
march  up  again,  and  that  will  happen 
sometime— I  do  not  know  when,  but  at 
some  point  it  will  happen— then  we 
will  have  to  have  a  further  tax  in- 
crease unless  we  think  in  that  econom- 
ic environment  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
easier  to  cut  spending  for  Federal  do- 
mestic programs. 

So  what  we  are  really  doing  is  taking 
the  first  step  of  what  will  probai..y  be 
several  steps  toward  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  good  idea. 

That  brings  me  to  my  next  question. 

Have  we  a  response  from  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  his  view  of  this  proposed 
tax  increase? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  going  to  reserve  enough  time  to  let 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  ad- 
dress the  body.  I  assume  he  will 
answer  the  question  at  that  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  final  argument  that  is  advanced  in 
favor  of  this  Is  that  it  is  better  than  a 
sequester,  and  it  is  not  obvious  to  me 
that  that  is  the  case. 

In  some  respects,  it  is  better  than  a 
sequester  if  you  assume  that  the  se- 
quester itself  is  the  last  word.  At  least, 
we  can  console  ourselves  that  this  is  a 
little  better  on  defense.  But  is  it  really 
any  better  on  defense? 

In  response  to  a  direct  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  manag- 
er—  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Might  I  have  30 
seconds  more? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thirty  seconds. 
Make  it  quick. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  response  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  leader  of  the  conferees 
said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  up 
on  this  number,  but  he  sure  did  not 
promise  that  he  would  not.  He  could 
have.  There  would  be  nothing  improp- 
er or  unprecedented  if  he  Just  said. 
"No,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
AlaidLa.  I  am  not  going  to  give  up." 

When  the  minority  manager  was 
asked  that  question,  "Are  you  pre- 
pared to  stick  to  301,  is  that  why  we 
are  taking  this  step  we  do  not  want  to 
take?"  the  minority  manager  declined 
to  be  interviewed,  and  I  think  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I  am  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  after  we  adopt  it,  I  am  not 
for  the  resolution. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  correct  one  thing.  When  you  take 
the  already  passed  reconciliation  bill 
into  effect,  and  it  has  passed  and  we 
have  voted  for  it  and  it  has  been 
signed,  the  Finance  Committee  change 
IB  $10.6  billion.  $17.4  biUion.  $17.7  bU- 
lion.  for  a  total  of  $46.6  billion.  Those 
are  the  numbers  in  the  3  years. 

Senator  Armstkono.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  used  the  prereconcilia- 
tion  numbers.  I  aclcnowledge  using  the 
after  reconciliation  ones,  because  we 
already  finished  that  work. 

I  do  not  have  5  years  because  the 
budget  resolution  is  only  8  years. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  quib- 
ble. I  was  simply  reading  the  figures 
distributed  as  to  revenue  increases.  It 
is  only  $45  billion  for  3  years  instead 
of  $63  billion.  I  will  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation,  but  the  principle  re- 
mains the  same. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  Just  want  30  sec- 
onds and  then  I  will  yield  to  Senator 
Chiles,  asking  that  he  save  4  minutes 
for  the  majority  leader. 

With  reference  to  defense  and 
whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  goes  to  conference  intending 
to  hold  301  to  282  for  budget  authority 
and  outlays  respectively.  I  intend  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  Republican  conferees  who 
agree  to  that  position  or  they  do  not 
go  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  I  can  do. 

If  you  need  a  promise,  we  cannot 
promise  with  reference  to  4  or  5 
months  from  now.  but  that  Is  my  in- 
tended position  and  hope. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President.  I 
will  not  and  cannot  slow  down  this 
midnight  express  train,  but  before  it 
goes  out  of  this  Chamber  let  us  Just 
think  for  a  moment  about  what  we 
have  done  to  this  budget  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  the  deficit  since  it  left  the 
Budget  Committee. 

By  my  calculation  It  is  somewhere 
between  $10  blUlon  and  $16  billion 
that  we  are  adding  to  the  slie  of  the 
deficit,  some  of  it  very  plainly. 

$3  billion  additional  in  spending. 
That  is  admitted. 

$5.5  bUllon  in  less  revenues.  That  is 
admitted. 

There  is  at  least  another  $2.7  billion 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  mainly  cooked 
numbers. 

$1.8  billion  on  OC8.  Do  you  know 
where  that  came  from?  Money  already 
received  and  we  are  playing  like  we  are 
putting  it  over  into  next  year.  We 
ought  to  give  the  Dave  Stockman 
magic  asterisk  award  for  that  little 
slight  of  hand  for  $1.8  blUion. 

How  many  of  you  think — - 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Can  the  Senator 
restate  the  reference?  Is  it  a  small 
one? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  guess  it  is.  I 
guess  it  is. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Tou  have  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  at  $1.8  billion. 
They  tell  me  the  House  will  not  accept 
it.  You  assume  everything  else  is  ac- 
cepted, another  $2.7  billion. 

We  have  not  counted  the  $4.6  billion 
in  defense  CA.  That  is  money  that  has 
to  be  spent.  If  you  add  all  of  that  up, 
it  is  $16.7  billion  added  to  the  deficit 

The  deficit  used  to  be  a  higher  prior- 
ity than  that.  While  we  are  congratu- 
latlng  ourselves  and  passing  this  out  of 
the  Senate,  Just  remember  you  are 
adding  about  $16.7  billion  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  or  such  time  as  he  might  need 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late  and  everything  has  been  said 
that  has  to  be  said  with  reference  to 
the  budget.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  [Mr.  Doioinci]  and  I  want 
to  compliment  the  equally  distin- 
guished ranking  member  [Mr.  CkilisI. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  they  have 
persevered.  I  think  that  the  product  of 
their  work  and  the  work  of  others  on 
that  committee  Is  fundamentally 
sound.  I  hope  that  It  will  receive  a 
good  bipartisan  vote.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  to  Gramm-Rudman.  It  puts 
the  budget  deficit  on  a  glide  path 
toward  ft  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  will 
be  rendering  a  service  to  the  country 
in  paMing  this  resolution  and  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

DOOlO 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STsmas],  who  Is  here  to  vote  on 
a  budget  resolution  at  this  late  hour. 
Throughout  the  year  and  throughout 
the  4  years  I  have  been  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Smnns  has  been  a  stalwart 
warrior  in  supporting  the  process.  I 
thank  him  for  coming  at  this  late  hour 
and  being  pMut  of  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  8  minutes  remaining.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  all  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
assure  those  who  have  been  wondering 
"Where  is  the  budget."  we  are  about 
ready  to  find  out  where  the  votes  are. 

I  would  gueu  we  are  in  about  the 
same  shape  we  are  tn  every  year.  Some 
do  not  like  any  of  it.  some  like  parts  of 
it.  some  like  all  of  It,  and  some  do  not 
rMlly  care.  I  suggest  that  after  some 
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discussion— we  have  had  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion. I  want  to  thank  both  Senators 
DoMDnci  and  Chilbs  and  many 
others  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  believe  we  have  a  pretty  good 
budget 

Maybe  there  Is  a  little  cooking  going 
on— not  much  compared  to  other 
years.  It  hardly  needed  a  stove.  So  I 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  tha.  there  may  be  but 
they  are  really  savings,  not  bookkeep- 
ing. I  suggest  there  is  very  little  of 
that  In  this  budget  resolution. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
are  concerned  about  the  revenues.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  understand  that 
we  have  gone  from  around  19  and  a 
billion  and  a  half— that  was  added  on 
the  floor.  It  was  17-some.  I  guess  if 
you  take  out  the  COBRA,  it  was  down 
to  about  17.  We  are  now  down  to 
about  10.6  in  revenues. 

The  President's  number,  if  you  take 
out  the  cigarette  tax  and  others  that 
have  already  been  passed,  would  be 
about  4.  So  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  $6  billion,  a  bit  more. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  do.  but  last 
year,  we  covered  State  and  local  em- 
ployees with  Medicare  coverage.  That 
is  $1.7  billion.  There  is  also  a  provision 
that  indicates  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  could  be  an  additional  sav- 
ings cut  in  anything  that  the  Finance 
Committee  is  asked  to  do.  That  is  an- 
other $2  billion. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  there 
could  be  other  program  changes  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
there  might  not  be  any  revenue;  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  very  slight. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  there 
would  be  none  at  aU. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease revenues,  but  I  also  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  some  who  never  vote  for 
anything  unless  they  can  draft  it  and 
they  would  not  vote  for  it  if  they 
thought  it  might  pass.  I  just  suggest 
we  have  reached  that  point  where  we 
have  to  pass  something. 

I  have  talked  with  Don  Regan  a 
couple  of  times  this  evening.  They 
were  Just  leaving  the  airport  at  Indo- 
nesia for  Tokyo.  I  think  I  can  report 
the  conversation  in  the  following  way: 

In  the  earlier  conversation,  I  told 
the  Chief  of  Staff  that  we  probably 
had  two  options:  that  I  believe  we 
could  to  out  and  kill  the  pending 
budget  resolution  or  any  substitute  of- 
fered because  I  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  majority  of  Republicans 
that  would  vote  for  it  and  therefore  I 
doubted  that  a  majority  of  Democrats 
supported  it.  So  it  would  not  pass. 
That  was  option  No.  1. 1  gave  him  that 
option. 

The  second  option  is  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  reduce  the  revenues,  to  in- 
crease the  budget  authority  on  de- 


fense. Increase  the  defense  outlays  to 
$232  billion  and  so  some  more  reduc- 
tion on  the  spending  side.  I  said  that  is 
the  other  option. 

So  Don  Regan  carefully  took  the 
niunber  of  numbers  that  we  gave  him 
on  the  telephone.  We  were  in  touch 
with  the  Budget  Office.  They  gave 
him  additional  numbers  later. 

He  returned  my  call  from  the  air- 
port at  Ball— some  airport  over  there. 
This  is  precisely  what  he  had  to  say: 
that  the  President  would  issue  a  state- 
ment. First  of  all,  he  wants  the  budget 
process  to  continue.  They  want  a 
budget  resolution.  The  President 
would  express  some  disappointment.  I 
think  he  is  Justified  to  do  that  with 
this  budget.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  expressed  some  disap- 
pointment, so  the  President  ought  to 
have  the  same  opportunity.  He  would 
indicate  he  thought  we  had  gone  too 
far  on  the  revenues,  not  far  enough  on 
defense,  not  far  enough  on  spending 
reduction,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
same  position  the  President  has  held 
in  the  past  several  weeks. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  he  would  also  say  in  the  state- 
ment that  his— maybe  "commenda- 
tion" would  be  too  strong  a  word,  but 
some  indication  that  he  appreciates 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  met  its 
responsibility. 

That  is  not  a  flat-out  endorsement 
of  what  we  have  before  us,  but  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  President  wants  us 
to  move  ahead.  If  he  were  here  or  if 
we  had  more  votes  to  do  what  he 
would  like  to  do,  we  would  do  it. 

It  had  been  my  hope  earlier  on  that 
before  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
there  would  have  been  another 
amendment  offered  that  would  have 
given  some  a  vote  on  no  revenue  in- 
creases, more  defense  spending,  and 
more  nondefense  spending  reductions. 
But  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
original  sponsor  of  that  amendment 
not  to  offer  it  so  it  wlU  not  be  offered. 

So  the  vote  we  have  now  is  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  the  substitute.  In  my 
view,  the  choice  is  fairly  obvious.  We 
can  meet  our  responsibilities,  we  can 
send  this  to  the  House,  we  can  find 
out— and  I  trust  the  House  Democrats 
and  Republicans  will  respond,  and  we 
can  have  a  budget  conference  fairly 
soon  and  get  on  to  the  reconciliation 
and  appropriations  bills  and  do  our 
work. 

We  are  a  bit  behind  schedule.  As  I 
remember,  we  are  10  days  ahead  of 
where  we  were  last  year.  We  passed  a 
budget  resolution,  I  think,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  May  10.  So  we  have 
made  a  little  progress  over  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides: 
What  we  need  is  a  strong,  bipartisan 
in  support  of  the  Domenlci-Chlles  sub- 
stitute. It  is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  what 
any  of  us  would  have  offered  if  we  had 
the  votes. 


I  am  not  certain  the  votes  are  here.  I 
think  so.  I  hope  we  have  70  or  so  votes 
on  this  final  amendment. 

I  want  to  thank  all  Members,  even 
those  who  oppose  the  effort,  for  their 
constructive  criticism  over  the  past 
week  and  constructive  efforts  to  put 
together  a  package.  I  am  prepared  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  not  only  speak- 
ing for  the  amendment  but  voting  for 
the  amendment.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

APFIcr  or  SPEHUUIG  CUTS  ON  U.S.  DSmSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  B4r.  President, 
since  Reagan  came  to  office.  Congress 
has  cut  $180  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  rebuild  America's  de- 
fense. 

If  the  orglnal  budget  as  reported  by 
the  Budget  Conunlttee  for  fiscal  year 
1987  is  passed,  $205  billion  wlU  have 
been  cut  from  defense  budget  between 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1987. 

Cuts  in  Defense  Budget  have  hurt 
American  security. 

The  Navy  has  to  "cross-deck"  ammu- 
nition and  spare  parts  before  ships  can 
go  to  sea.  This  means  that  ships  re- 
turning from  deployment  must  unload 
ammo  and  parts  and  give  to  other 
ships  before  they  can  go  to  sea. 

This  means  if  war  comes,  only  a  por- 
tion of  our  fleet  will  be  able  to  fight  at 
100  percent  of  capability. 

In  NATO,  we  will  nm  out  of  certain 
tjrpes  of  ammunition  stocks  within  a 
short  time. 

Stocks  of  spare  parts  are  also  dwin- 
dling. Combat  readiness  and  effective- 
ness threatened. 

Military  pay  and  benefits  are  too 
low. 

Military  pay  is  at  its  lowest  point 
below  private  sector  since  draft  ended, 
8.3  percent  below. 

On  October  1,  1986,  military  pay  will 
fall  to  12.3  percent  below  the  private 
sector. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  man- 
power pool  of  military  is  shrinking. 

Spending  for  social  programs  is  out 
of  control. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  defense 
spending  accounted  for  almost  51  per- 
cent of  Federal  outlays. 

Today,  it  comprises  less  than  27  per- 
cent. 

Quarter  of  a  century  ago,  defense 
spending  accounted  for  almost  10  per- 
cent of  GNP.  Today,  it  amounts  to 
only  6  percent. 

The  defense  of  the  Nation  is  our 
chief  responsibility. 

Without  a  secure  defense,  peace 
catmot  be  kept. 

History  shows  that  war  occurs  when 
strong  nations  threaten  weak  ones. 

Our  Government's  top  priority  is  to 
protect  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Dole],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  [Mr. 


DoMKmci].  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  [Mr. 
CHiLnl  for  the  good  work  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  amendment  to 
us.  The  amount  for  defense  was  in- 
creased and  I  appreciate  that.  I  would 
have  liked  more,  but  they  have  done 
the  best  they  could. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go 
along  with  this  and  adopt  it  promptly. 
Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  all  the  help  he  has  been. 
This  has  been  a  very  difficult  and 
trying  3  or  4  weeks.  I  think  without 
his  help,  we  wouldn't  be  here.  Without 
his  help,  we  would  not  pass  it.  I  know 
it  is  a  very  tough  decision  for  him  as  it 
is  for  a  lot  of  the  others. 

Second.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Chius.  the  ranking  minority  member. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  could  not  have 
gotten  a  budget  unless  it  is  bipartisan. 
We  think  we  did  a  good  Job  in  commit- 
tee. When  you  consider  the  Senate  as 
a  whole,  this  is  probably  a  product 
that  is  more  consistent  with  its  de- 
sires. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who 
helped.  It  has  been  days  and  days,  a 
tough  problem,  a  very  tough  thing  to 
do.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  repeat,  while  it  is  not  perfect  and 
while  we  might  be  off  a  little,  I  think 
the  chances  of  having  a  sequester  if 
this  is  adopted  and  implemented  are 
minimal.  The  chances  without  it  are 
maximum. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Btro]  for  his  help  and  cooperation 
also. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

0  0020 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this  first 
vote  will  be  not  on  a  substitute  but  on 
a  package  which,  In  essence,  touches 
all  the  numbers.  I  assume  that  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  and 
then  a  vote  on  the  resolution  as 
amended— two  votes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  minorl> 
ty  leader  that  shortly  we  will  have  to 
pass  something,  so  we  have  to  vote  at 
least  twice.  If  the  Senator  wants  roll- 
caUs.  we  will  have  to  do  so.  Otherwise, 
we  will  have  one  on  this  and  we  will 
have  to  have  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know— whether  the  Senate  wishes  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  the  major- 
ity leader  wlU  indicate  whether  or  not 


the  Senate  wiU  be  in  tomorrow,  when 
it  will  come  In  next,  and  what  we  will 
be  doing  on  Monday.  I  assume  that 
this  is  aU  the  Senate  will  do  tonight, 
when  it  completes  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  now  Friday;  and 
when  we  complete  our  work  this  morn- 
ing, we  will  not  be  In  the  balance  of 
today,  Friday. 

We  will  come  back  at  12  noon  on 
Monday.  We  hope  to  take  up  the  nom- 
ination of  Jim  Fletcher.  We  also  hope 
to  dispose  of  a  couple  of  other  matters 
if  we  can  clear  them— maybe  the 
Newman  nomliuitlon. 

I  doubt  that  we  can  do  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  matter  on  Monday. 

If  there  are  votes  ordered  on 
Monday,  they  will  occur  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  we  should 
not  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President.  I  lak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  tuiys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  So  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday,  unless  somebody  wants  a  roll- 
call.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  RicoRO  to  show  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  expired. 

1ST.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  say  there  wiU  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  imdentand  there  may 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Fletcher  nom- 
ination. If  that  is  so,  we  will  have  the 
vote  on  Tuesday.  We  will  have  the 
debate  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arliona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATD].  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [BCr. 
BiDDf],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EAOLiToif].  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOvn].  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  anounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EaoletokI  would  vote  "Tea." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  deaire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

(RoUoaU  Vets  No.  S8  Ug.] 
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So  the 

amendment  (No.  1822)  was 

agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

ASMUfXiTRATIOII  OF  JVSTIOS 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  would  Increase  outlays  In 
budget  function  750  by  $168,000,000 
above  the  amount  assumed  in  the 
orlgliud  version  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distlngxilshed  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Do* 
Msmci,  that  this  increase  is  not  meant 
to  be  earmarked  for  any  particular 
programs? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  correct.  The  Appro* 
priations  Committee  can  allocate 
these  additional  resources  as  it  sees  fit, 
and  previous  action  on  Senate  Concur* 
rent  Resolution  120  is  Irrelevant  as  it 
affects  the  Increase  assimied  In  the 
substitute  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RX7DMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  this 
clarification.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  potential 
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impact  of  the  budget  resolution  on  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  the  Federal  Prison  System.  It  will 
be  very  dlfficiilt  to  provide  adequate 
resources  for  either  organization 
under  the  funding  levels  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution,  even  with  the 
addlUon  of  $168,000,000  in  outlays. 

To  iUustrate  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  showing 
comparative  workload  data  for  the 
Federal  Judiciary  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

COMPMMTIVE  WORKLOAD  DATA  RSCAL  YEARS  1976-«7 
(ESTMATEO) 


ILS.CMb« 

IJ76 

1»7 

vm 

va% — 


un. 


mi. 


MS~ 


vmim 


H7S 

UlS.  Oittid  CHm: 

CMCMl 


1917  alMi  Mr 


^ 


ISTL. 
1171- 
IM- 
IM. 


1«- 


ue. 


ISM. 

19B- 


IW 


IS7J_ 


1917 


1171- 
1Q- 


1»7- 
U7I- 


MS_ 


196- 


19B- 


19H- 


ise.. 


19it(« 
1917  (b 


1976.. 


1917 


UiM  Staks  Birinffey  OMCR 
1976 

w.. 


1977.. 
U7t- 
1111- 
HM. 

tm. 

UB- 

1»- 


IW. 
IK. 


wKimm'. 


1171- 


1917  oiHk  Mr 


\%m 

19J11 

3J 

19.1B 

U 

21.127 

lai 

23.2M 

91 

27.101 

lis 

27,761 

24 

30Jt7 

15 

32J42 

6.4 

33.506 

36 

36.500 

tl 

39.500 

S.2 

114.6 

13Cl5«  — 

32j»«..- 

133^2! 

■26 

MUM 

4.9 

16MM 

13.9 

171.346 

71 

itixm 

U 

2I2jt3 

14.5 

2S1JSS 

ito 

259.549 

35 

27UI1 

7.4 

2t3jin 

1.5 

mm 

4.2 

125.1 

41iBl 

10J13 

39.464 

■-3.1 

34.255 

-\U 

3149* 

-19 

21Ji7 

-il 

31JH 

&4 

33JH7 

5.1 

3SJ90 

61 

37«9 

6.9 

39.720 

SO 

nm 

5.7 

42.010 

ao 

24 

246.549  ...._ 

54X1  .-. 

inm 

•  -13.7 

202.511 

-4.8 

240.676 

lU 

300.110 

24.7 

363,627 

21.1 

374.235 

2.9 

362.320 

-3.2 

346.514 

-4.3 

3(3.497 

10.6 

440M 

14.7 

4KW 

lOi 

96.7 


Mr.  RUDBCAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


OOBKIXHCS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  funding  levels  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  high  energy  and 
nuclear  physics  science  programs. 
What  does  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120  assimie  for  these  programs' 
funding  levels. 

yLt.  DOliOancI.  Like  nearly  aU  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs,  the 
DOE  high  energy  and  nuclear  phsrslcs 
science  programs  were  assumed  to  be 
frozen  in  fiscal  year  1987  at  the  fiscal 
year  1986  postsequester  program  level. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  the  assiunption 
used  by  the  Budget  Committee  to  de- 
velop the  overall  total  for  function 
250.  within  which  these  programs  are 
carried.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  obviously  free  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  actual  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriations level  for  high  energy  and 
nuclear  physics  science  programs,  as 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  some  questions 
about  the  compromise  proposal  to  the 
distingxiished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Domenici. 

Does  the  compromise  proposal 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vide an  additional  $200  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1987  for  function 
250:  Creneral  Science.  Space  and  Tech- 
nology, as  compared  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  this  $200  million 
in  outlays  earmarked  in  any  way  for 
specific  programs  or  agencies  within 
fimction  250.  or  would  it  be  available 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
be  allocated  to  programs  within  the 
function,  as  is  their  normal  function 
and  prerogative? 

For  example,  could  some  of  this  ad- 
ditional $200  million  be  allocated  to 
the  National  Science  Foujidation  as 
well  as  to  NASA? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to 
all  Senators  during  this  debate,  and  as 
can  be  seen  from  a  careful  reading  of 
the  budget  resolution,  we  do  not  in  the 
budget  resolution  allocate  funds  to 
specific  programs.  Assumptions  may 
be  made  by  various  members  about 
how  funds  may  be  allocated.  Very 
rarely  some  of  these  funds  may  be  re- 
stricted, for  example,  the  way  some 
funds  in  function  250  are  available 
only  for  restoring  NASA's  space  trans- 
portation system.  But  in  general  under 
the  budget  process,  the  additional 
$200  million  in  outlays  will  be  cross- 
walked  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  up  to  that  committee  to 
allocate  these  funds  to  specific  pro- 
grams within  that  fimction.  Some  of 
this  money  could  well  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  but  it  is  up 
to  the  authorization  and  appropria- 


tions committees  to  make  the  final  al- 
location. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  both  the  majority  and  minority 
staff  of  the  committee  for  their  hard 
work  in  assisting  both  myself  and  the 
ranking  members  in  bringing  this  reso- 
lution to  fruition.  Without  their  help  I 
am  sure  we  would  not  have  made  it 
this  far. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  majority  leader's  staff, 
particularly  chief  of  staff  Sheila 
Burke  for  her  assistance  over  these 
last  few  arduous  weeks. 

I  thank  them  all. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  final  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution,  although  with  some 
misgivings. 

In  my  view,  it  was  a  mistake  to  adopt 
the  substitute  to  the  committee  re- 
ported bill  as  we  did  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  did  not  agree  with  every  part  of 
the  committee  reported  version.  I 
doubt  anyone  did.  But  what  I  liked 
about  that  budget  plan  was  that  it  met 
the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of 
$144  billion  through  realistic  economic 
assumptions,  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  spending  cuts  that  Congress  would 
actually  make,  and  a  realistic  view  of 
the  need  to  raise  revenues. 

It  was,  thus,  better  than  the  substi- 
tute which  was  Just  approved  and 
which  I  voted  against.  That  substitute 
makes  assumptions  about  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  which,  although 
not  incredible,  are  highly  optimistic.  It 
makes  a  determination  about  the  need 
for  revenues  which,  although  not  irre- 
sponsible, is  probably  understated. 

When  new  savings  are  found  late  in 
the  night  and  when  revenues  diminish 
late  in  the  night,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  be 
skeptical  of  this  work-product  as  com- 
pared to  the  committee  reported  ver- 
sion, which  was  the  result  of  days  of 
deliberations.  Furthermore,  the  rev- 
elations of  David  Stockman  have  made 
all  of  us  uneasy  about  rosy  scenarios 
and  cooked  numbers.  The  prospect  of 
repeating  bad  history  should  make  us 
all  uneasy.  The  prospect  that  the 
cooking  of  the  numbers  will  be  over- 
done and  bum  all  of  us  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  certainly  should 
not  be  something  we  vote  for  as  a  first 
choice. 

But  the  Senate,  over  my  opposition, 
did  vote  for  the  substitute.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  whether  the  budget  reso- 
lution t>efore  us  as  amended  is  better 
than  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing. 
It  is  better  for  three  reasons.  First,  it 
moves  the  process  along  so  that  the 
House  will  get  on  with  its  work  on  the 
budget,  and  so  we  can  achieve  a  Joint 
congressional  budget  upon  which  the 
appropriations  process  and  the  au- 
thorization process  can  proceed  within 


lome  dladpUne.  Second,  pamge  of 
this  resolution  avoids  sending  out  the 
signal  that  the  deficit  will  not  be  ad- 
dressed. The  passage  of  Oramm- 
Rudman  had  a  favorable  impact  even 
before  it  had  any  legal  effect  because 
it  sent  out  a  positive  signal  of  oiir  de- 
termination to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
reach  a  balanced  budget.  The  failure 
to  act  now  would  send  the  opposite 
signal  with  the  opposite  effect.  Third, 
passage  of  this  resolution  makes  it  less 
likely  that  there  wUl  be  any  across- 
the-board  cuts  through  a  sequester 
order.  The  across-the-board  cuts  are 
supposed  to  be  an  effective  way  to 
force  the  Congress  to  take  responsible 
action,  but  they  are  not  a  substitute 
for  responsible  action.  Responsible 
action  will  only  come  through  making 
the  hard  decisions  as  part  of  the 
budget  process.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion puts  us  on  a  road  where  we  may 
still  yet  follow  a  responsible  course  to 
its  conclusion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  long  and  difficult  day  for  many 
of  us.  But  we're  beating  last  year's 
budget  deadline  by  9  days,  it's  not  any- 
where near  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody's  going  to 
be  wheeled  in  on  a  stretcher  to  vote 
tonight,  although  some  have  to  be 
wheeled  out.  And  it  looks  like  we  won't 
need  the  Vice  President  here  to  break 
a  tie. 

Seriously,  when  all  is  said  and  done  I 
think  this  day  will  prove  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  substitute  budget  we 
will  vote  on  shortly  is  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's resolution  in  three  important 
areas. 

First,  the  revenue  Increase  is  sub- 
stantially lower.  Instead  of  the  $18.7 
billion  in  the  committee's  resolution, 
this  budget  would  call  for  additional 
revenues  of  $13.1  billion.  And  over  3 
years,  the  figure  would  be  $55  billion 
rather  than  $74.3  billion. 

Second,  we  have  added  reasonable 
but  essential  funds  back  into  the  criti- 
cal defense  fimction.  For  fiscal  1987. 
defense  spending  authority  would  be 
$301  billion,  opposed  to  the  $295  bil- 
lion in  the  committee  resolution.  De- 
fense outlays  in  fiscal  1987  would  be 
$282  billion. 

Finally,  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
this  change  because  we  went  back  and 
made  substantial  reductions  in  nonde- 
fense  spending.  In  1987  alone,  we 
saved  an  additional  $8.7  billion  in 
these  programs -and  over  the  next  3 
years  these  program  reforms  will  yield 
$36  billion  in  savings. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  we  reached  a 
major  turning  point.  A  few  hours  ago  I 
spoke  with  the  President's  Chief  of 
Staff  Don  Regan.  I  told  him.  quite 
bluntly,  that  we  had  two  choices.  We 
could  kill  the  budget,  or  we  could  keep 
the  process  alive. 

Mr.  Regan  told  me  don't  kill  It— and 
I  hope  we  won't.  There  Is  no  such 


thing  as  a  perfect  budget.  But  this  is 
an  honest,  straightforward  attempt  to 
deal  with  economic  realities.  It  meets 
the  deficit  targets  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs— not  by  making  de- 
fense a  whipping  boy  and  not  by  tax 
overkiU. 

Last  fall  when  we  approved  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  Congress  assumed  a 
responsibility,  tonight  we  can  face  up 
to  that  commitment  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  approve  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. Or  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  the 
process,  roll  the  dice  and  hope  that 
the  gods  will  save  us  from  sequester. 
My  choice  is  to  opt  for  being  responsi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  I  am,  more  than  anything 
else,  relieved  tonight  that  the  Senate 
apparently  is  going  to  rise  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  to  pass  a  budget— and 
that  the  majority  of  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  apparently  will 
Join  a  majority  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  assuring  that  we  pass  a  budget  that 
I  believe  can  be  labeled  accurately  bi- 
partisan and  responsible. 

This  budget,  Mr.  President,  is  by  no 
means  my  idea  of  a  perfect  budget.  I 
would  design  a  quite  different  budget 
if  the  task  were  solely  mine  to  per- 
form. But  this  is  a  worthy  product  of 
the  political  process— wherein  reasona- 
ble people  who  may  differ  in  many 
ways  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise that  protects  the  vital  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

Most  important,  Mr.  President,  by 
passage  of  this  budget,  we  avoid  the 
train  wreck  of  Gramm-Rudman  that 
otherwise  will  be  the  Nation's  fate. 
That  is  an  outcome  that  the  Congress 
cannot  and  must  not  allow,  it  would 
decimate  both  our  national  defense 
and  our  human  services  and  other  do- 
mestic programs  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  strength,  vibrancy,  and  future 
of  this  Nation. 

I  must  express  my  admiration  for 
the  tenacity  and  the  capability— and 
the  courage— of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  DoKBnci  and  Mr. 
CHiLn,  who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  see  that  we  have  a  budget  on 
the  floor  to  accept  this  evening.  The 
forces  that  were  arrayed  against  this 
successful  outcome  were  strong  and 
entrenched.  They  included  an  adminis- 
tration that  would  not  negotiate  with 
anyone  on  anything,  but  instead  only 
stood  along  the  sidelines  throwing 
brickbats. 

But  due  to  the  perseverance  and  the 
commitment  of  these  two  Senators 
and  a  number  of  others,  we  will  meet 
our  responsibility  tonight.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  will  do  so  in  what  I  believe  is 
a  fundamentally  responsible  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended.  The  yeas 


and  nays  have  been  ordered  azul  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arisona  [Mr.  Oou>- 
WATcal  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawxws]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Blr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BzDDi],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
ilix.  EaolromI  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iMoun]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaolitoii]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
EvAKSl.  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

[Rolloall  Vote  No.  89  Leg.] 
YEAS-TO 


Abdnor 

XVBm 

Murtuwikl 

Andr«wi 

EXOD 

NleklM 

B4MI01W 

rOfd 

Nuna 

B«ntMn 

Oon 

PMkwood 

BlimmM 

Oorton 

P^ 

Boren 

Hktftold 

Premier 

BoMhwtU 

Bairn 

Praunlra 

Bndtoy 

HoUinv 

Qukjrte 

Bumpcn 

JOhMUM 

RieUe 

Burdlek 

RoeketeUer 

Byrd 

KwHMdir 

Rudman 

ClUiM 

KtriT 

SWUWM 

ChUw 

SMeer 

Cochran 

Uthy 

Simon 

Cohen 

unn 

Slmpaon 

Craniton 

UMt 

Stafford 

D'Aouto 

Lustr 

Slannie 

DMtfoith 

>4B^h»w 

Stevoni 

DoOondnl 

Mitfiinn* 

Thunaond 

Dixon 

MoCohmU 

Trtble 

Dodd 

lIolehOT 

Warner 

Dole 

MotMnteum 

Weieker 

DoBMnlel 

MltehoU 

Durmbntor 

lloynUun 
NAY8-35 

AnnMronc 

HMeh 

Pryor 

Denton 

HMht 

Roth 

Ei«t 

Benin 

Specter 

Otm 

Belmi 

Symmi 

Olwm 

Bumphray 

Wallop 

Oramm 

KMlMI 

Wilaon 

OraMtojr 

UnUt 

Zortnaky 

Hukln 

lUtUncIy 

Rwt 

llcaure 

NOT  VOTINO 

-» 

Bldtn 

OoMwkUr 

Inouye 

■vloton 

BkwUM 

So   the 

concurrent   resolution   (S. 

Con.    Res. 

130).    as    « 

nended.    was 

agreed  to. 

(The  text  of  the  conctirrent  resolu- 

tion (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  will  be  printed 

in  the  RicoRD  of  Monday,  May  6. 

1986.) 

D0050 

Mr.  DOkCENICI.  Mr. 

President.  I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Sena- 
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tors  in  the  well  will  please  clear  the 
well,  and  those  Senators  in  the  aisle 
will  take  their  seats  or  go  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  and  Mr.  DOLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? Can  I  ask  a  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 


SAX7DI  ARMS  PACKAGE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  majority  leader  knows,  I  have 
been  talking  with  him  for  some  time 
about  the  resolution  disapproving  the 
Saudi  arms  paclcage.  I  have  sought  to 
accommodate  myself  with  the  Senate 
program,  and  the  majority  leader's 
need.  But  we  do  have  a  deadline  loom- 
ing. I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
will  be  able  to  work  out  in  his  own 
mind  when  it  might  fit  into  his  sched- 
ule. 

Bfr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wanted  to  meet  with  me  today  on  this 
issue.  We  were  tied  up  in  the  budget 
process.  I  think  we  have  made  some 
progress  on  the  House  message  on  S. 
49.  the  so-called  gim  bill. 

D  0100 

I  would  hope  on  Monday  we  might 
get  a  time  agreement  on  that.  We  are 
quite  close  to  doing  that.  If  that  were 
the  case,  if  we  had  a  time  agreement, 
we  could  probably  move  to  the  arms 
sale  ahead  of  the  gun  bUl. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  hope  that 
sometliing  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  get  to  it.  As 
the  majority  leader  knows,  the  time 
runs  out  next  week.  If  we  could  not 
work  it  out,  I  wouJd  have  to  make  a 
motion  sometime  Tuesday  to  proceed. 
I  hope  to  work  it  out  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  so  that  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  CHILES.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say,  first,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  interest  and  I 
hope  we  can  accommodate  the  re- 
quest.   

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Leader,  I  just 
wanted  a  moment  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  all  through  this 
process.  I  know  it  has  been  a  time  of 
great  pressure  for  him  under  many  ad- 
verse circumstances.  I  think  his 
persistence  in  being  stalwart  has  paid 
off  in  the  vote  we  have  had  in  passing 
this.  I  admire  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done  very  much. 

I  also  wanted  to  just  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  staff  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  for  the  tremendously 
long  hours  they  have  put  into  this 
process,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 


Budget  Committee,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  think  the  work  they  have 
done  has  certainly  been  yeoman.  I  do 
want  to  express  also  my  appreciation 
to  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  griven  us  in  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  immensely  for  his  kind 
words. 

Let  me  say  first  to  every  Senator,  to 
every  staff  member,  and  in  particular 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  that  I  apologize  if  I  have  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  been  less  than  a  gentleman.  Per- 
haps I  have  lost  my  temper  occasional- 
ly, and  maybe  I  have  even  acted  as  if  I 
did  not  appreciate  what  everyone  was 
doing.  But,  franldy.  it  has  been  a  very 
difficult  undertaking. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  thank 
the  staff  on  both  sides,  and  particular- 
ly the  staff  of  the  majority  leader  for 
their  help. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  the 
best  budget  vote  we  have  had  since  we 
have  had  a  budget  process,  with  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  started  this  process  about  7  weelcs 
ago,  attempting  to  meet  the  goal. 
About  a  week  into  the  serious  discus- 
sion, I  concluded  that  this  was  a  year 
to  get  a  bipartisan  budget.  I  was  right 
then,  I  was  right  when  I  came  out  of 
committee,  and  I  think  the  Senate  has 
proved  that  tonight. 

It  is  far  better  for  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
this  jimcture.  when  we  have  to  do 
some  tough  things,  to  have  70  U.S. 
Senators  voting  for  this  resolution 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  a 
majority  of  the  Republicans  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  voting  for  it 
than  almost  anything  we  could  do.  I 
believe  it  sends  a  signal  to  the  U.S. 
House  that  something  very  close  to 
this  is  what  we  ought  to  do  and  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  it. 

I  believe  it  says  we  are  serious  about 
getting  to  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
totals  in  our  own  way.  not  in  any 
forced  way  of  sequester.  After  delib- 
eration, we  have  made  choices.  I  hope 
the  House  follows  through  and  I  hope 
our  majority  leader  reminds  them  that 
they  are  committed  to  following 
through  and  quicidy. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do. 
We  are  a  little  bit  late  but  not  too  late. 
We  will  get  it  done  and  the  appropria- 
tions process  can  find  its  way  back 
onto  the  floor  in  a  meaningful  way  if 
we  get  this  done. 

I  want  to  save  my  last  thanks  for 
two  people: 

Senator  Chiles.  I  appreciate  every- 
thing you  have  done,  the  concessions 
you  have  made,  and  they  have  been  in 
both  directions.  You  have  conceded;  I 
have  conceded. 


Last,  but  not  least.  I  thank  Senator 
DoLx.  He,  too,  has  conceded.  Obvious- 
ly, he  is  the  leader  of  this  Senate  on 
the  majority  side,  its  real  leader.  It 
was  a  tough  decision  for  him.  but  he 
did  it.  It  took  a  while. 

This  is  close  to  what  we  thought  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  I  frankly 
think  it  is  Just  about  the  right  policy 
for  this  time  in  our  history. 

I  repeat,  it  is  better  that  it  be  70  to 
25  than  that  we  be  looking  around  for 
the  last  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
may  have  given  up  less  this  way  than 
when  we  had  to  sit  in  the  back  room 
and  every  single  Senator  that  we 
needed  for  a  vote  got  something. 
Those  were  pretty  exi)ensive  Senators. 
Maybe  the  whole  UDAG  program  for 
one  vote,  and  who  Imows  how  many 
more. 

I  think  this  will  be  implemented  and 
that  is  most  important. 

With  that,  we  will  put  some  detailed 
statements  in  thanking  people  when 
we  return  Monday.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  thank  again  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  all  my  colleagues  who  support- 
ed this  and  those  who  did  not  support 
the  final  vote.  In  my  view,  we  have 
demonstrated  again  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  we  take  our 
duties  seriously. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. Senator  "SivKKs,  for  helping  us  on 
this  last  vote.  I  know  he  had  some  dif- 
ficulties, some  real  problems  with 
parts  of  the  resolution. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  came 
very  close  to  having  almost  an  over- 
whelming vote  for  the  resolution.  We 
had  a  vote  ahead  of  this  vote  that 
would  have  indicated  no  changes  in 
revenue.  Many  Senators  who  voted  for 
that  voted  for  final  passage  when  it 
was  determined  not  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

I  understand  there  will  be  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  traveling  White 
House  sometime  soon.  I  would  hope 
the  President  would  interpret  the  vote 
correctly.  A  vote  of  70  to  25  is  a  rather 
decisive  vote.  I  hope  the  House  will  in- 
terpret the  vote  correctly. 

As  I  recall,  when  we  met  with  the 
Speaker  and  others,  they  indicated 
that  within  72  hours  after  we  complet- 
ed action  they  would  have  a  bill  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

I  would  hope  it  is  not  the  document 
that  I  displayed  this  morning.  If  it  is, 
it  will  demonstrate  a  total  unwilling- 
ness to  act  responsibly  in  the  budget 
process. 

I  believe  we  have  carried  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  will  be  displeased. 
Some  will  have  wanted  more  defense. 
Some  would  have  wanted  more  spend- 
ing reductions  in  nondefense.  Some 
would  insist  there  should  be  even  no 


consideration  for  revenues  over  the 
next  3  years. 

I  assume  the  President  will  indicate 
that  as  far  as  he  is  conoemed  we  take 
1  year  at  a  time.  I  think  that  if  that  is 
his  interpretotion.  he  wiU  find  the 
first  year  particularly  satisfying. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  expressing  my  firm  hope  that 
the  conferees  who  are  appointed  from 
the  Senate  side  will  not  yield  on  the 
defense  number,  on  the  outlay 
number,  or  the  budget  authority 
nimiber.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was 
the  strongest  point  we  had  to  over- 
come: the  President  felt  about  equally 
strong  on  that  particular  item  and  tax 
increases  as  revenue  increases. 

I  have  assured  the  Chief  of  Staff 
that  we  would  attempt  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  revenue  increases  are  re- 
flected by  changes  in  the  Medicare 
coverage,  Social  Secxirity  coverage, 
and  other  programs,  and  not  the  tax 
increase. 

Finally,  again  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
Senator  Chiles,  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  along  with 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
DoiBinci.  for  their  tireless  efforts, 
good  humor,  their  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate and  discuss,  and  particularly  the 
attitude  throughout  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  indicating 
that  he  very  much  wanted  to  work  out 
a  bipartisan  agreement.  We  have  done 
that.  We  have  expressed  that.  We 
have  voted  on  it.  We  have  completed 
our  responsibilities.  We  are  a  little  late 
by  about  15  days,  but  I  believe  consio- 
ering  the  crosscurrents  that  have  been 
flying  around  in  this  town  probably 
completed  action  on  this  resolution  in 
a  fairly  prompt  time. 

We  have  considered  it  for  45  hours 
30  minutes.  There  have  been  14  roll- 
call  votes,  with  23  amendments  and 
motions  considered.  Thirteen  were 
agreed  to;  two  were  rejected.  Five  were 
tabled;  three  were  withdrawn. 

We  have  considered  this  measure. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the 
following  dates:  April  21.  22,  23,  24; 
April  28,  29,  30,  and  May  1.  Total  days 
considered  were  8  and  we  completed 
action  as  of  12:50  a.m.  on  Friday,  May 
2, 1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

BCr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  This  was  a  very  difficult  task 
for  him.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  have  at 
times  the  support  of  the  White  House, 
yet  he  was  trying  his  best  to  get  a 
budget  passed  that  would  be  support- 
ed in  a  bipartisan  way.  He  is  to  be 
commended. 

I  congratulate  again  and  thank 
again  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMKinci],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  congratiila- 
tions  to  the  able  Senator  from  Florida, 


the  ranking  member  [Mr.  CHiLni]. 
Both  Senators  have  woriied  hard  and 
long.  They  delivered  a  product  here 
that  is  going  to  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1991.  When  we 
consider  the  alternative,  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hc-llings  guillotine,  the 
Senate  has  acted  wisely  to  take  the 
action  it  has  taken. 

I  congratulate  all  Members.  I  am 
sure  that  Members  on  both  sides  ago- 
nized in  many  instances  over  the  votes 
that  they  had  to  cast,  but  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  Senate  came  through,  as 
it  always  does. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
put  in  the  Recou)  the  comparison  of 
this  year's  and  last  year's  action  on 
the  budget  for  those  who  may  deal  in 
trivia  down  the  road. 

In  1985,  we  worked  on  the  budget  11 
days  as  compared  to  8  this  year.  We 
consumed  71  hours  13  minutes,  com- 
pared to  46  hours  30  minutes.  We  had 
42  rollcall  votes  as  opposed  to  14. 
There  were  44  amendments  as  com- 
pared to  23. 

I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
impact  Oramm-Rudman  has  had  on  at 
least  offering  amendments.  That  is 
certainly  a  positive  sign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  information  that  I 
know  many  people  are  dying  to  have 
be  printed  in  the  Riooho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Measure:  1985—8.  Con.  Res.  83  (budget). 

Dates  considered:  (198S)  April  aft-36-a9- 
30:  May  1-2-3—6-7-8-9. 

Total  days  considered:  11. 

Time  consumed:  71  hrs.,  18  mln. 

RoUcall  votes:  43. 

Amendments  and  motions  considered:  44. 

DlapositiOn  of  amendmenu: 

Agreed  to:  15. 

Rejected:  13. 

Tabled:  13. 

Withdrawn. 

Out  of  order. 

Not  acted  on:  5. 

Temp,  laid  aside. 

Pending. 

Measure:  1986-fi.  Con.  Res.  130. 

Dates  considered:  April  31-33-38-34-28- 
39-30-May  1. 

Total  days  considered:  8. 

Time  consumed  (as  of  13:59  ajn.):  46  hrs., 
80  mln. 

RoUcaU  votes:  14. 

Amendments  and  motions  considered:  38. 

Disposition  of  amendments  and  motions: 

Agreed  to:  18. 

Rejected:  3. 

Tabled:  5. 

Withdrawn:  8. 

Out  of  order. 

Not  acted  on. 

Temp,  laid  aside. 

Pending. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  80, 1986, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  4602)  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  enter  into  ad- 
ditional commitments  to  Insure  loans 
and  g\uu«ntee  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolutions,  without  amendment: 

8  J.  Rea.  384.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better  Hearlns 
and  Speech  Month"; 

8  J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11,  1986.  through  May  17, 
1966,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986": 

8J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the  "Tear  of  New  Sweden"  and  to 
recognise  the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee;  and 

BJ.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National  ChUd 
Safety  Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution.  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  4,  1986,  as  "Work- 
ing Women's  Awareness  Week". 

■moLLD  siu.  siomD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enroUed  bUl: 

H.R.  4603:  An  act  to  authorise  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  Into  additional  commitments  to  Insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1886,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  April  30, 1986. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thu«- 
iioin>]. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:06  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  136.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorlidng  the  rotunda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  be  used  on  May  6. 1986.  for 
a  ceremony  commemorating  the  days  of  re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  foUowing 
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Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  27.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Nuclear  Medicine  Week": 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11. 1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week":  and 

H  J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8.  1986,  as  "National  Aviation  Day". 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  A  concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  to 
the  United  States. 

At  4:28  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3302.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2298.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  victims  of  crime  and  to  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3302.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H  J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  37.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Nuclear  Medicine  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  begiiming  on  May  11.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  begirming  May  4.  1986,  as  "Work- 
ing Women's  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  deslc  by  unani- 
mous consent  pending  further  disposi- 
tion: 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  A  conciurent  resolution 
welcoming  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  to 
the  United  SUtes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COB4MUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-3063.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  top-secret  report  on  The- 
ater Nuclear  Weapons  and  Force  Structure: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  U.8.  expenditures  In 
support  on  NATO;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3064.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  comments  and  recommendations 
relative  to  the  military  department  acquisi- 
tion reporting  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3065.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Service's  semiannual  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3066.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  convert  the  administrative 
switchboard  operations  function  at  Shaw 
Air  Force  Base,  SC,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3067.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  congregate  housing  services  program 
demonstration;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3068.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  pipeline  safety  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-3069.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3070.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  23  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3071.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  20  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  payments  to  certain  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3072.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  seven  refunds  of  excess 
oil  and  gas  royalty  lease  payments  to  cer- 
tain corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3073.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  20  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  lease  payments  to  certain 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3074.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  eight  refunds  of  excess 
oil  and  gas  royalty  lease  payments  to  cer- 
tain corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3075.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 


Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  two  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  lease  payments  to  certain 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3076.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  32  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  lease  payments  to  certain 
corporations;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Ehiergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3077.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  USLA  Pri- 
vate Sector  Committee's  annual  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3078.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3079.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  C&P  Telephone  Co.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1985  sUtement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3080.  A  communication  from  the 
Ctiief  Administration  Officer  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Commission's  1984  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3081.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Administrator  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  1985  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  report;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3082.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  bill  HJi. 
3004  and  the  bill  S.  1581;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3083.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Department's  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3084.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
NIHR— research  fellowships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3085.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Department's  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3086.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  1984  annual  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3087.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  VA  Sliarlng  of  Medical  Resources  Pro- 
gram; to  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2305.  An  original  bill  to  esUblish  a  re- 
vised retirement  system  for  new  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  to  revise  the  method 
of  determining  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  the  revised  retirement  system,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-392). 


By  Mr.  THX7RMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments, 
amendments  to  the  preamble,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

H,  Con.  Res.  381.  A  concurrent  resolution 
recognising  the  achievements  of  the  Ireland 
Fund  and  its  founder.  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Reilly.  

By  BCr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SkJ.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week". 

&J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Awareness 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-24,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  To  Drugs 
Week". 


EXECUTIVE  RE3»ORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Roger  Milton  Olsen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General; 

Herman  Wlrshing  Rodriguez,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  be  United  SUtes  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  tiimself  and  Mr. 
Lcviif): 
8.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  to  increase  the 
rate  of  duty  on  imported  roses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fliumce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

S.  3390.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Man 

Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 

Shu-Lai  Mok  and  his  wife  Jaquellne  Mok:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judlciur- 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HxcHT,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 

ZoRiifSKY  and  Mr.  Helms): 

8.  2392.  A  bill  to  waive  the  application  of 

certain  laws  to  small  purchases  made  under 

a  test  program  of  simplified  small  purchase 

procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 
8.  2393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasiuTT  to  adopt  distinctive  counter- 
feit deterrents  for  exclusive  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  United  SUtes  securities  and  ob- 
ligations, to  clarify  existing  authority  to 
combat  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

8.  2394.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorized 
pay  level  of  the  Treasiu'er  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  Executive  Level  rV;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Golowatkr), 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; 
a  3395.  An  original  biU  to  establish  a  re- 
vised retirement  system  for  new  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  to  revise  the  method 
of  determining  cost-of-living   adjustmento 


under  the  revised  retirement  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLUNOS): 
8.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  create  the  Beaufort  Division 
in  the  District  of  South  Carolina  and  to  des- 
ignate Beaufort  as  the  place  of  holding 
court  for  the  new  division;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bkmtsbh): 
S.  3397.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Public  BuOding  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    RarH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dkhtom,  Mr.  NuHM,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
BuMFBts,  Mr.  TanLE,  Mr.  Mattiho- 
LT.  Mrs.  Kassxbaum,  Mr.  Gbasslkt. 
Mr.  BoRXH,  Mr.  DiComciri.  and  Mr. 
Gkamii): 
8.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  ban  the  production 
and  use  of  advertisements  for  child  pornog- 
raphy or  sollclUtions  for  child  pornogra- 
phy, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  3399.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  stuffed  toy  figures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coveragie 
of  an  annual  preventive  health  care  check- 
up under  part  B  of  such  titie,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mrs.   KAS8EBAUM   (for   herself 

and  Mr.  Dahtokth): 

8.  3401.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 

or  distribution  In,  or  the  ImporUtion  into. 

the  United  SUtes  of  certain  firearms:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Ui. 
DtntoraKRaKR.  Mr.  Hmn.  and  Mr. 
RnoLi): 
8.  2402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  aasuro  access  to  health  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  KcinnDT,  Mr.  Hmn,  and  Mr. 
Rnou): 
8.  3403.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  to  assure  access  to  health 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
8.J.  Res.  338.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  18,  1986.  as  "National  Com- 
munity Education  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLXmONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kehbt): 

8.  Res.  393.  A  resolution  commending 

Roger  Clemens  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  for 

ills  record-breaking  performance;  considered 

and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Idr.  Lcviif ): 
S.  2389.  A  biU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  on  imported 
roses;  to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

nicRXASiiia  THE  rate  or  mmr  on  nacmxto 

ROSES 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
as  they  relate  to  Imported  roses.  This 
legislation  would  make  Imported  roses 
subject  to  the  same  tariffs  that  roses 
grown  In  the  United  States  encoimter 
in  other  nations. 

The  rosegrowers  In  this  country 
have  seen  an  enormous  share  of  their 
market  taken  by  foreign  Imports  In 
recent  years.  In  1978,  for  example, 
rose  imports  totaled  Just  under  16  mil- 
lion stems.  By  198K.  this  total  ap- 
proached 170  million  stems,  and  there 
is  no  sign  that  this  trend  will  abate. 
Imports  have  climbed  in  Just  3  yean 
from  20  percent  of  U.S.  production  to 
over  35  percent  Uxiay,  and  once  again 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  growth  will  continue.  In  fact. 
USDA  reports  show  that  rose  Imports 
are  up  in  1988,  with  more  than  1  mil- 
lion stems  a  week  coming  into  this 
country. 

Clearly,  the  domestic  industry  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  influx  of  roses, 
and  growers  have  used  every  available 
commercial  means  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  their  market.  They  have  greatly  re- 
duced their  operating  costs,  by  making 
greenhouses  more  energy  efficient. 
They  have  spent  considerable  sums  to 
promote  roses,  and  to  a  great  extent 
these  efforts  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased rose  purchases.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  and  rate  at  which 
the  market  will  grow,  and  due  to  the 
disparity  In  rose  tariffs  between  our 
Nation  and  other  producing  nations, 
foreign  roses  have  actually  benefited 
from  the  efforts  of  domestic  growers. 

U.S  rosegrowers  have  made  diligent 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  through  avail- 
able legal  avenues,  as  well.  They  have 
initiated  actions  In  the  Intematinal 
Trade  Commission,  under  section  201. 
and  dumping  actions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

There  have  been  definitive  findings 
that  roses  were  being  dumped  on  U.S. 
markets.  Despite  these  events,  rose  im- 
ports continue  to  increase  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  tariffs  guarantee  that  do- 
mestic roses  will  not  break  into  the 
EEC  or  Colombia,  while  we  have  a  vir- 
tual open  door  policy. 

Current  EEC  tariffs  on  Imported 
roses  are  24  percent  in  the  summer 
months  and  17  percent  in  the  winter 
period.  Colombia  has  a  flat  25-percent 
tariff,  and  Mexico  maintains  a  50-per- 
cent tariff  with  an  automatic  denial  of 
Import  licenses.  These  tariffs  are  cou- 
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pled  with  quantity  controls,  so  even  if 
U^.  producers  could  compete  at 
higher  prices,  the  importing  countries 
would  have  the  means  to  limit  the 
total  amount  of  roses  entering  their 
markets.  In  stai^  contrast  to  these  tar- 
iffs is  the  n.S.  flat  tariff  of  8  percent 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  so  much  of  the  do- 
mestic rose  market  has  been  lost  to 
foreign  competition  in  light  of  the  vast 
differences  in  tariffs:  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  introduced  wiU  cor- 
rect this  disparity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  the 
last  hope  for  relief  for  the  rose  indus- 
try of  this  country.  The  Industry  has 
exhausted  all  remedies  that  were  de- 
signed for  cases  such  as  this,  and  still 
the  drain  on  their  markets  continues. 
One  major  cause  has  to  be  the  fact 
that  domestic  growers  have  absolutely 
no  possibility  of  competing  with  for- 
eign growers  in  foreign  markets.  The 
existing  barriers  prevent  that,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  induce  these  nations  to  lower 
their  tariffs  and  compete  with  domes- 
tic growers  on  a  level  basis.* 


May  1, 1986 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Zoriitskt.  and 
Mr.  Hclms): 
S.  2392.  A  biU  to  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  small  purchases 
made  under  a  test  program  of  simpli- 
fied small  purchase  procedures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

sntrunxD  small  purcrasi  procedubes  test 

PROGRAII  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  waive  the  application  of 
certain  laws  to  small  purchases  under 
a  test  program  of  simplified  small  pur- 
chase procedures  for  a  2-year  test 
period.  Only  purchases  and  contracts 
of  less  than  $25,000  will  be  exempt 
from  these  so-called  socio-economic 
statutes.  The  objective  of  this  test  pro- 
gram is  to  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  fast,  easy  to  understand 
and  inexpensive  procedure  for  low- 
dollar  purchases,  by  eliminating  the 
numerous  and  unnecessary  provisions 
from  small  purchases.  Too  often,  the 
burdensome  paperwork  requirements 
associated  with  compliance  with  these 
laws  discourages  small  business  par- 
ticipation and  competition  in  Federal 
contracts  and  purchases.  This  not  only 
hurts  small  businessmen  who  are  shut 
out  of  the  market,  but  it  may  lead  to 
increased  procurement  costs  and  lead- 
time  for  the  Government. 

By  exempting  these  smaU  purchases 
and  contracts  from  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  the  Service  Contract  Act  and 
other  socio-economic  laws  for  2  years, 
we  hope  to  promote  full  and  open 
competition,  reduce  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, promote  the  development  of 


simplified  and  uniform  procurement 
processes,  and  promote  small  business. 

The  test  will  compare  administrative 
costs  and  prices  paid  for  the  same  or 
similar  items  or  services  used  under 
existing  procedures  and  those  uses 
under  the  test  procedures.  The  test 
will  also  determine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  making  permanent  revi- 
sions to  these  labor  statutes. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  this  bill  will  save  the 
Government  $500,000  by  exempting 
small  contracts  from  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act;  exempting  small  contracts 
now  covered  under  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  is  estimated  to  save  $6  to  $7  mil- 
lion. While  these  numbers  may  be  tiny 
when  compared  to  the  Federal  deficit, 
they  could  foretell  even  greater  sav- 
ings if  it  is  decided  in  the  future  to 
enact  these  provisions  more  widely  or 
make  the  revisions  permanent.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  experi- 
ment so  we  may  have  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  socio-econom- 
ic statutes  on  our  procurement  proce- 
dures.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 
8.  2393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  distinc- 
tive counterfeit  deterrents  for  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  manufacture  of  United 
States  securities  and  obligations,  to 
clarify  existing  authority  to  combat 
counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanJcing,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2394.  A  biU  to  increase  the  author- 
ized pay  level  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  Executive  Level  IV: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs. 

LEGISLATIOR  KKLATtHG  TO  OPEKATIOR  OP  THE 
BUREAU  OP  ENGRAVIIfG  AWD  PRINTIMG 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills,  by  request, 
which  amend  the  statutes  governing 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  its  currency  production  oper- 
ations, and  raise  the  position  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  Ex- 
ecutive Level  rv. 

The  first  bill  contains  four  changes 
to  our  currency  statutes.  The  first  pro- 
vision would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  adopt  and  exclusively 
use  distinctive  counterfeit  deterrents 
for  the  manufacture  of  securities  and 
other  obligations,  and  clarify  existing 
authority  to  combat  counterfeiting  by 
modernizing  our  counterfeiting  stat- 
utes. This  provision  has  already  been 
introduced  as  S.  1791. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  engrave  and  print  the  currency, 
bonds,  and  other  security  obligations 
of  a  foreign  country  or  engage  in  re- 
search and  development  for  printing 
these  instruments  on  behalf  of  an- 
other country,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Currently,  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  shares  a  close  as- 


sociation and  technological  exchange 
with  the  security  printers  of  foreign 
nations.  However,  all  research  and  de- 
velopment resulting  from  these  ex- 
ctianges  is  done  at  facilities  not  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Bureau  is 
not  authorized  to  accept  reimburse- 
ments for  costs  of  these  Joint  projects. 
This  provision  would  permit  the 
Bureau  to  use  its  state  of  the  art  print- 
ing equipment  for  these  joint  research 
and  development  projects,  and  charge 
the  security  printers  of  foreign  nations 
for  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs.  Any  expertise  developed  in  the 
project  would  remain  in  the  United 
States.  This  provision  would  also  allow 
the  Bureau  to  undertake  short  term 
currency  or  security  printing  projects 
for  foreign  countries  on  a  short-term 
emergency  basis. 

The  third  provision  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  up  to  5 
years  to  purchase,  manufacture, 
supply,  engrave,  print,  warehouse,  and 
distribute  U.S.  Savings  Bond  stock. 
Current  law  limits  such  contracts  for  1 
year  periods,  which  has  effectively 
prevented  competition  among  poten- 
tial vendors  for  contracts  to  manufac- 
ture savings  bond  stock.  More  busi- 
nesses would  bid  for  this  work  if  the 
contracts  were  longer.  The  purpose  of 
this  change  from  1  to  5  years  is  to  pro- 
mote open  competition  and  lower  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  by  giving  the  De- 
partment more  contracting  flexibility. 

The  last  provision  of  this  bill  repeals 
a  requirement  that  U.S.  currency 
notes  be  reissued  after  redemption.  As 
a  circulating  currency,  these  notes 
have  become  obsolete  and  are  no 
longer  viable  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Because  revisions  of  the  cur- 
rency statutes  in  1982  are  ambiguous, 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  Secretary 
has  to  reissue  U.S.  currency  notes. 
This  provision  makes  it  clear  that  reis- 
suance is  not  required. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  second  bill 
which  would  elevate  the  position  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  an 
Executive  Level  IV.  Right  now,  the 
Treasurer  is  the  only  Presidential  ap- 
pointment in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  is  not  at  this 
level,  or  higher.  More  importantly,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Treasurer  have  dramatically  increased 
since  1981  to  include  oversight  respon- 
sibility for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
and  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Division.  In 
view  of  the  increased  responsibilities 
assigned  to  the  Treasurer,  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  the  position  should 
be  increased  to  Executive  Level  rv.« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  2396.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28, 
United    States    Code,    to   create    the 
Beaufort  Division  in  the  district  of 
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South  Carolina  and  to  designate  Beau-  million,  and  $3.5  mlUlon  of  additional  "ff*^.**^  "«£,?.  'S^JJS.^ArtTf 

tort  as  the  place  of  holding  court  for  funds  would  be  made  avaUable  for  con-  ^  J^  JfSSfS^n^STobi^ 

the  new  division;  to  the  Committee  on  struction  of  the  Charleston.  SC.  post  l^liS^^^^!^ ^S!T^  beSTiui- 

the  Judiciary.  office  and  courthouse  aimex,  thorlzed  by  Congrets  in  iceordance  with 

BEAUPOHTDivisioiioiiTHEDMTRicropsouTH  The    President  8    budget    wntalns  thl«Act. 

cAROLniA  funds  for  the  proposed  acquisition  of  gic.  3.  (a)  No  public  buUding  construction. 

Mr   THURMOND   Mr   President,  I  the  Wellesley  Island  Border  Station,  renovation,  repair,  or  alteraUon  ahaU  be 

sTth^'ssJoJ'Sxi.c'f'^^Ju^n"^  ?^tri.?^«n,;ssir?^K  sisrrjs'^^jrsi^r 

court  for  the  new  division.  from  some  officials  at  OSA  that  the  (^,  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1W8.  no  lease 

This  proposal   has   the   unanimous  prospectus  will  be  forthcoming  witmn  g^^^l  ^  entered  Into  unless  the  authority  to 

recommendation  of  the  Federal  judges  the  next  week  or  so.  enter  into  contracts  has  first  been  made  for 

in  sniith  r(irolin&  It  was  aooroved  in  The  repair  and  alteration  authoriza-  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease  over  the 

ScS  19M    b^the    "uSdl7or  the  tions  in  the  bill  are  $4  miUion  less  entire  term  in  such  amounts  as  are  specif  led 

S^.rth  rircuit  Sd  then  W8^  reviewed  than  the  President's  budget:  $12.4  mil-  In  annual  appropriations  sets  and  In  the 

SrX   Sy '  Sth'S  rdicSlS*  lion  for  the  Pentagon  building  is  elimi-  f^  year  for  which  such  lease  U  author- 

provement    Subcommittee    and    the  "^^  »^l^°"«^SfSi*Jn. '^    A^hvin^^  Sk:.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

Court   Administration   Committee   of  Grove   Arouie   Building   in   AshviUe^  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  not  to 

the  Judiciary  Conference.  FinaUy,  the  NC,  are  reduced  to  the  level  requested  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  aggregate  the  amount  of 

Judicial     Conference     endorsed    this  in  the  prospectus  for  this  project,  or-  |2.404,437.000  from  revenues  and  coUectlons 

mPMurP  ftt  Its  March  1986  meeting.  ficials  of  GSA  have  indicated  that  the  deposited  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 

Mr  S-Psldent   the  oeoole  of  Jasper  President's    budget    Is    wrong    with  21(Kf )  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnls- 

and  '^Sort  CoiStiS  have  had  to  regard  to  this  project.  Not  included  In  tratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 

s.^ertSi:r^i~  cpuct  ^us^  th|  ?;;„r frtrssSti?n%*  z  S5;f r^^ia^^^^-iirrtLTss 

m^e  Ve^lJ  ^'S  to^P^e,^  S)JS;  cL^m^^B^^T  ?IX  Buildings  Service  of  which: 

Sifh  dimc^ilt^rexir^Sfe'"'  "^^  Nlguel.  CA,  is  the  amount  of  $9.1  mil-  ZTS'Z7.^^^''l^  b. 

This  part  of  south  Carolina  has  con^  lloo^  ,S^StSt^.i'S^iiZ^:T  "^ 

tinned    to    attract    more    and    more  ,  ^ne  buogei  lor  ^J^J*^^"'^^™''™^^  a)  la.eso.ooo  for  construction  of  the  Co- 

people  and  the  need  to  have  a  Federal  tion    services    Is    reduwd    ^y    »    "«*  lumbus.  New  Mexico.  Border  Sutlon  (In- 

court  house  in  the  area  is  acute.  I  am  ^°^^.   °,L;  aLJX.  ^m  J«  for  fS^  c»"<»»n«  ^""d»  ^°^  »'^  acquisition): 

pleased    that    the    establishment    of  design  budget  contains  '"nos  for  five  ,jj   ,3,500.000  to  supplement  avaiUble 

Beaufort  as  a  Place  of  holding  court  projects  that  were  also  included  m  ^    ^  j^^  construction  of  the  Charleston. 

?L  the  fi^  endSSmen?  of  the  Judl-  PHor   year   ^}'<}'^^-^^^'^''  south  Carolina,  Post  Office  and  CourthouM, 

i.i»i  r<nr.far0n«>e  nt  the  TTniti>d  States  unable  to  explain  this  discrepancy.  Annex; 

cial  Conference  of  the  united  btates  ^                   submitted  any  O)  $1,057,000  for  the  payment  of  a  claim 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  oj\°tg°^^°rogpectuses  to  the  Con-  in  relation  to  the  Columbia.  South  Carolina, 

legislation.  .  ^^  .  comnrise  the  leasing  budget  Federal  Building.  Courthouse: 

and  Mr.  Bentsek):  year  1987.  Included  in  OSAs  leastag  ^^^J|^ulsltlon  costs; 

S.  2397.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro-  budget   is    a  ^request   for   expansion  weUesley    Island, 

prlations    for    the    Public    Buildings  space-space   in   addition   to  current  ^^^er^utlon    .!!:!.  ....._*  •1.926.000 

Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad-  agency  requlrements-which  I  am  told  other  selected  purchases  indud- 

ministration  for  fiscal  year  1987;  to  on  an  annualized  basis  would  exceed       ing  options  to  purchase 99.71  l.OOO 

SfbiFc'xr  °"  ^^"°'"'  ^"  rte^Cr°Aues^tSveiGs'"s^Slrs;  -----r^ij^-^rrir be 

'^'^c°.^«Gs  AUTHOR^ATxoK  ACT  submlt  thc  ^PPropriate  d<HnHn«.tation    j£|,Sf  ,Jf  ^.J^f  J«X'?1?~  ^^        »* 

•  Mr.    STAFFORD.    Mr.    President.  ^,f,i^!^  "SL'niiSJt    iSi?  iSbU^  *'<n   •aVlMS^Tr   renovations,   alter- 

Senator  Bnrrsni  and  I  are  Introducing  m^ttee   on  ^Y»'^"^,„fS.,^^  atlons.  and  repairs  of  public  buildings  at  the 

the    Public    Buildings    Authorization  Works  wUl  want  to  examine  the  news  jouo,rtng  locations  and  maximum  construe- 

Act  of  1986  The  bm  provide  mone-  for  this  expansion.  especlaUy  in  view  tion  costo  of  $600,000  or  more: 

S^    aithSrlTtfon    fo'TVhe    ?ibUc  °' ^^«  ™^?„^«*r^.?S*5^:S^^^^^^  Alabama.  Birmingham.  PWeral 

S^uHinw  RpiTrtTj.  Of  the  General  Serv-  Program  in  GSA  and  Government  cut-      Buuding.  Courthouse $3,899,000 

fc^5SSSt^rn'ii^*iS'^;^S.  ^^     -der     Gramm-Rudman-Hol-  Arlj«,Ph^^nlx.  ^eral  Build- 

In  the  aggregate,  $2.4  billion  for  con-  ""g-^  committee  will  conduct  hearings  A^SZiiliii^xt\.  HoU-  _ 

struction.  repairs,  leasing,  and  oper^                  j^      ^  Qg^.,    ^^^^^  buUdings       field  Federal  BuUdlng 9.167.000 

atlon   and  maintenance   of   faculties  °^  ^             ^    program    for    1987    on  California.  Los  Angeles.  Federal  ,,,,^ 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  GSA  Is  Kn«dav  Mav  14                                     BuUdlng.  300  N.  LA 7,828.000 

recommended.    This    amount    is    the  ^^*^,dent  I  ask  that  the  text  of  California.  San  Diego.  Federal 

^  ZS^^JT.rXV.'^T^,:  .h^^!^pS.'ii"^.L  point  m«..  .sSSV^^r^^  \2Z 

gregate  figure.                             «,n»««  Ricord.  as  follows:  California.       San       Franctoco. 

The  capital  budget  of  $534  million  g  ^^^  Burton      Federal       BuUding 

represents  only  22  percent  of  the  total  ;     -,^-.,  .-^  „.^,  -*      (Phase  I) ao.000.000 

budget.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of  ^f,'Jij;Zt1tVlf^^niufst!^%  District   of   Columbia.   PWeral 

sleSflcant  changes  within  GSA's  cap-  ^Z^T^^^^X  TiTat  thta  Building.  Post  Of flc«  (New)      .    1.700.000 

Ital  budget.  The  construction  and  ac-  ^^t  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  BuUdings  Dtatrict   of   Columbia.    Federal 

qulsltlon  budget  is  Increased  by  almost  Authorization  Act  of  1986".  r^.  t^n^^f   r«Vumhi:' "i^^        i.^".ww 

9  percent.  The  so  called  opportunity  sec.  2.  No  appropriation  includtag  any  ap-  ^^J,'?,^'   °'„.^?'^'**   ^*^"^    ism  000 

purchase  program  Is  Increased  by  $8.4  propriatlon  from  the  fund  esUblUhed  pur-      BuUdlng  No.  8 i,aw.uu« 
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DiBtrlct    of    Columbia.    Federal 
Building  No.  9 1,713.000 

District    of    Columbia.    Federal 
Building  No.  lOA 1,121,000 

District    of    Columbia.    General 
Accounting  Office 3,552.000 

'  District  of  Columbia.  Justice 599.000 

District  of  Columbia.  State 2.765.000 

District  of  Columbia.  Steam  Dis- 
tribution System 13,764,000 

Florida,  Miami.  Federal  Building.  11,481.000 

Hawaii.  Honolulu.  Kalanianaole. 
Federal  Building.  Courthouse...    1.850.000 

Illinois.   Chicago.   Railroad   Re- 
tirement Board 5.200.000 

Illinois.  East  St.  Louis.  Federal 
Building,  Courthouse 3,762,000 

Louisiana.  New  Orleans.  Hebert 
Federal  BuUdlng 9.928,000 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Kennedy 
Federal  Building  (Phase  I) 13,544,000 

Missouri.    Kansas   City.    601    E. 
12th „ 997,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  1500  E. 
Bannister 2,560,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  2306  E. 
Baimister 4,408,000 

Missouri.  St.  Louis.  Mart  Federal 
Building  (Phase  I) , 20,000,000 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4300  Good- 
fellow  2,176,000 

Nevada.     Las     Vegas.     Federal 
Building,  Courthouse 2.107,000 

New    Jersey,    Trenton,    Federal 
Building 2,070,000 

New    York,    Brooklyn.    Federal 
Building,  No.  2 9,544,000 

New  York,  New  York,  Customs- 
house 8.000,000 

North  Carolina.  Asbeville.  Feder- 
al Building 7.083.000 

Oregon,  Portland,  Federal  Build- 

^ 12,069,000 

Tens.  Dallas.  Federal  Buildiz>g ...    1.600.000 

Texas,  San  Antonio,  Post  Office, 
Courthouse 6,078,000 

Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Post 
Office,  Courthouse 675,000 

Virginia,  Arlington,  Federal 
Building  No.  2 7,464,000 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Federal 
Building,  Courthouse 2,799,000 

Wyoming.  Casper,  Federal  Build- 
ing, Courthouse 1,923,000 

(2)  $130,184,000  for  renovations  and  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings  at  construction 
costs  of  less  than  $500,000; 

(3)  $16,000,000  for  alterations  of  leased 
buildings,  the  maximum  cost  for  a  single 
building  being  less  than  $250,000. 

DESIGN  AHD  CONSTHUCTION  SERVICES 

(c>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$67,586,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  design  and 
construction  services  as  follows: 

(1)  $25,436,000  for  repair  and  alteration 
projects  whose  maximum  costs  of  construc- 
tion do  not  exceed  $500,000; 

(2)  $13,834,000  for  technical  services; 

(3)  $488,000  for  design  of  the  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  Border  SUtion. 

(4)  $17,350,000  for  design  of  repair  and  al- 
teration projects  whose  construction  phase 
is  authorized  to  commence  in  fiscal  year 
1987  at  the  following  locations  and  maxi- 
mum design  costs: 

Alabama,  Birmingham,  Federal 
Building,  Courthouse 292,000 

Arizona,  Phoenix,  Federal  Build- 
ing, Courthouse 57,000 

California,  Laguna  Nlguel,  Holl- 
fleld  Federal  Building 1,330,000 

California,  Los  Angeles,  Federal 
BuUdlng,  300  N.  LA 429,000 
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California.  San  Diego,  Federal 

Building  (Old) 292,000 

California.  San  Diego,  Federal 

Building.  Courthouse 88,000 

California.  San  Francisco,  Post 

Office,  Courthouse 311,000 

California,        San        Francisco, 
Burton       Federal       Building 

(Phase  I) 1,876,000 

District    of    Columbia.    Federal 

Building,  Post  Office  (New) 128,000 

District    of    Columbia.    Federal 

BuUdlng  No.  6 91,000 

District    of    Columbia,    Federal 

BuUdlng  No.  8 141,000 

District    of    Columbia,    Federal 

BuUdlng  No.  9 128,000 

District    of    Columbia,    Federal 

BuUdlng  No.  lOA 84,000 

District    of   Columbia,    General 

Accounting  Office 266,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Justice  „ 47,000 

District  of  Columbia,  State 207.000 

District  of  Columbiai.  Steam  Dis- 
tribution System 721,000 

Florida,  Miami,  Federal  BuUdlng.       989,000 
HawaU,  Honolulu,  Kalanianaole 

Federal  BuUdlng  Courthouse....       342,000 
Illinois,   Chicago,   Railroad   Re- 
tirement Board 312,000 

Illinois,  East  St.  Louis,  Federal 

BuUding,  Courthouse 282,000 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Hebert 

Federal  Building 596,000 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Kennedy 

Federal  Building  (Phase  1) 1,001,000 

Missouri,   Kansas   City,   601   E. 

12th 75.000 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,   1500  E. 

Bannister 192,000     ^lon. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City.  2306  E. 

Bannister 154.000 

Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Mart  Federal 

BuUding  (Phase  I) 1,200,000 

Missouri,  St.  Louis.  4300  Good- 

feUow 163,000 

Nevada,     Las     Vegas,     Federal 

BuUding,  Courthouse 388,000 

New    Jersey,    Trenton,    Federal 

Building 215,000 

New    York,    Brooklyn,    Federal 

Building  No.  2 573,000 

New  York,  New  York.  Customs- 
house 1.160,000 

North  CaroUna.  AshevlUe.  FMer- 

al  BuUding 164,000 

Oregon,  Portland,  Federal  BuUd- 

ta« 1,750,000 

Texas,  E>allas,  Federal  BuUdlng ...       120,000 
Texas,  San  Antonio,  Post  Office, 

Courthouse 47  000 

Utah,    Salt    Lake    aty.    Post 

Office,  Courthouse 125,000 

Virginia,      ArUngton,      Federal 

BuUding  No.  2 448,000 

Wisconsin,    MUwaukee,    Federal 

BuUding,  Courthouse 210,000 

Wyoming  Casper,  Federal  BuUd- 
ing, Courthouse 356,000 

(5)  $10,478,000   for  design  of  additional 
repair  and  alteration  projects  at  the  foUow- 
ing  locations  and  maximum  design  costs: 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Court- 
house      $386,000 

California,  Sacramento,  Federal 

BuUding,  Courthouse 642,000 

Dtetrict    of    Columbia,    Central 

Heating  Plant 700,000 

District   of   Columbia,    Internal 

Revenue  Service 110,000 

niinois.      Champaign,      Federal 

BuUding 176,000 

Illinois.  Chicago,  Oirksen  Feder- 
al BuUding 869,000 


Illinois.  Chicago.  Federal  Supply 
Service  Depot 376,000 

Louisiana.  New  Orleans.  Boggi 
Federal  BuUdlng 667.000 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Appraiaers 
Stores 373.000 

Maryland,  Middle  River,  Depot ...    1,000,000 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  McCor- 
mack  Post  Office  «t  Court- 
house     3.300,000 

Michigan,  Detroit,  McNamara 
Federal  BuUding 303.000 

Pennsylvania.  PhUadelphia. 
Courthouse 500.000 

Texas,  Austin,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Complex 743,000 

Texas.  Austin,  Post  Office 445,000 

Virginia,  Abingdon,  Federal 
BuUding 100,000 

LXASmo 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  $935,100,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1987  as  foUows: 

(1)  $27,700,000  for  expansion  space, 

(2)  $907,400,000  for  paymenU  in  fiscal 
year  1987  to  provide  for  space  under  lease 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1987  and  replacement 
space,  including  Increases  in  operating  costs 
and  taxes  less  savings  due  to  lease  cancella- 
tions. 

UAL  PROPERTY  0PERATI01I8 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  $734,319,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1987  real  property 
operations. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  $57,090,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1987  program  diree- 
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PUKCRASE  CONTRACTS 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $143,442,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  payment  of 
principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obU- 
gation  for  public  buUdings  acquired  by  pur- 
chase contract. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  for  construction,  renova- 
tion, repair,  or  alteration  shall  remain  avaU- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations:  Pmvided, 
That  construction,  renovation,  repair,  or  al- 
teration has  commenced  In  the  same  fiscal 
year  which  funds  are  made  avaUable. 

<b)  Commencement  of  design  using  funds 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act  for  projects  authorized  by  sections  4(a) 
and  4(b)  shall  be  regarded  as  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Service  for  renovation,  alterna- 
tion, and  repair  of  public  buUdini^  and  for 
payment  of  leases  on  buUdings  shaU  be 
available  for  repair  or  alternation  projects 
and  leases,  respectively,  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  if  the  Administrator 
certifies  that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  al- 
tered, or  leased  resulted  from  emergency 
building  conditions  or  changing  or  addition- 
al programs  of  Federal  agencies.  Funds  for 
such  projects  may  not  be  obligated  untU 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  an  explanatory  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  luid  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  explanatory 
statement  shall,  among  other  things,  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  such 
project  or  lease  cannot  be  deferred  for  au- 
thorization in  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DmTOR.  Vx.  NuiiH.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  BuMRRS.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Mattinolt,    Mrs.    Kasscbattic, 
YSs.  Orassley,  Mr.  Borxm,  Mr. 
DiCoHcim,  and  Mr.  Oramm): 
8.  2398.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  ban  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  advertisements  for 
child  pornography  or  solicitations  for 
child  pornography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CHILD  8KXUAL  ABUSE  AND  PORNOORAPHT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  direct  link 
between  child  pornography  and  the 
sexual  abuse  and  exploitation  of  our 
Nation's  children.  A  year-long  investi- 
gation by  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations,  which  I  choir,  as 
well  as  public  hearings  last  year  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Commission  on  Pornog- 
raphy, have  established  beyond  any 
doubt  that  pedophiles— emotionally 
disturbed  individuals  who  are  sexually 
attracted  to  children— make  extensive 
use  of  child  pornography  to  stimulate 
and  Justify  their  ugly  behavior  and  to 
entice  and  blackmail  their  helpless 
young  victims.  For  the  sake  of  our 
children,  we  must  do  more  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  child  pornography 
to  these  individuals,  and  it  is  to  that 
end  that  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Child  Sexual  Abuse  and  Pornography 
Act  of  1986. 

This  bill  modifies  and  supersedes  S, 
554,  which  I  introduced  last  year  along 
with  Senators  Hxmrn  and  Chilis,  delet- 
ing some  provisions  and  clarifying 
others  in  response  to  comments  re- 
ceived on  S.  554  during  the  course  of 
last  year.  As  I  indicated  when  I  Intro- 
duced S.  554,  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
seamy  underground  network  of  child 
molesters— adults  who  seek  out  chil- 
dren for  sexual  gratification— and  it 
showed  that  the  very  llfeblood  of  this 
loosely  organized  undergroimd  society 
Is  child  pornography.  Virtually  every 
expert  on  the  subject  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  or  discussed 
child  abuse  with  subcommittee  investi- 
gators. Including  several  convicted 
child  molesters,  confirmed  the  central 
role  of  child  pornography  In  the  life  of 
the  pedophile. 

The  production  and  distribution  of 
child  pornography  is,  of  course,  illegal: 
and  action  taken  by  Congress  in  1984 
to  strengthen  the  laws  against  child 
pornography  has  resulted  in  a  dramat- 
ic and  encouraging  Increase  in  child 
pornography  indictments  and  convic- 
tions. Despite  Increased  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  other  Federal  authorities,  howev- 
er, commercial  and  noncommercial 
child  pornography  continues  to  be 
widely  sold  and  traded  by  pedophiles 
In  this  country. 


One  reason  that  the  trade  in  child 
pornography  continues  to  flourish, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  this  salacious 
and  clearly  illegal  material— photos, 
films,  and  videotapes  depicting  nude 
young  children  and  children  engaged 
In  explicit  sexual  behavior— is  being 
openly  advertised,  traded  and  sold  in 
pedophile  newsletters  and  other  publi- 
cations within  the  United  States.  Even 
more  shocking,  these  publications 
sometimes  contain  thinly  disguised  ad- 
vertisements and  solicitations  for  child 
prostitution,  including  such  things  as 
child  sex  tours  to  foreign  countries 
where  pedophiles  can  obtain  children 
for  purposes  of  sexual  molestation. 
While  the  goods  and  services  offered 
in  these  ads  are  illegal.  Mr.  President, 
the  advertisements  themselves  are  not. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  close  this  and  other  loop- 
holes in  our  laws  against  child  abuse. 
My  bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  ban 
the  production  and  publication  of  ad- 
vertisements for  child  pornography  as 
well  as  solicitations  for  child  pornogra- 
phy and  sex  with  children.  Violations 
would  be  punishable  by  prison  terms 
of  up  to  10  years,  and  up  to  15  years 
for  a  second  conviction.  This  bill 
would  enable  Federal  authorities  to 
prosecute  those  who  would  molest 
children  or  solicit  child  molestation 
before  they  can  do  irreparable  harm 
to  an  innocent  chjld  or  children. 

This  bill  also  would  amend  the  por- 
tion of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  known  as  the  Mann  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  interstate  transportation 
of  females  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion and  other  Immoral  purposes.  Our 
investigation  revealed  that  children  of 
both  sexes  are  victimized  by  pedo- 
philes, who  sometimes  trade  their 
young  victims  by  transporting  them 
back  and  forth  across  State  lines.  My 
bill  will  make  this  law  sex  neutral,  so 
that  it  will  protect  males  as  well  as  fe- 
males and  it  will  apply  whether  or  not 
the  defendants  seek  or  obtain  any  fi- 
nancial advantage.  In  addition,  the  bill 
will  expand  the  Mann  Act's  scope. 
Now,  in  order  to  prosecute  someone 
for  transporting  a  minor  for  purposes 
of  prohibited  sexual  conduct,  that  con- 
duct must  be  shown  to  be  commercial- 
ly exploited.  The  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation showed  that  minors  and  re- 
cordings of  minors  engaged  In  prohib- 
ited sexual  conduct  are  often  traded 
by  pedophiles  strictly  for  purposes  of 
sexual  gratification,  with  no  money 
changing  hands.  My  bill  would  place 
these  individuals  within  the  reach  of 
the  Mann  Act. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  advertise 
in  order  to  receive  or  deal  in  child  por- 
nography and  child  prostitution  are  as 
guilty  of  child  abuse  as  the  actual 
chUd  molester— in  fact,  in  many  cases 
it  is  the  same  person.  It  is  important 
to  recall  that  every  piece  of  child  por- 
nography represents  the  depiction  of  a 
terrible  crime— the  sexual  exploitation 


of  a  child.  Child  sexual  abuse  can  liter- 
ally destroy  a  childhood,  turning  one 
of  life's  most  precious  times  into  a  psy- 
chic nightmare  of  guilt  and  shame.  My 
goal  in  introducing  this  legislation  Is 
to  naake  it  so  costly  to  advertise  any 
sexually  explicit  material  involving 
children  that  the  risk  of  prosecution 
will  outweight  any  possible  incentive 
to  engage  in  this  activity.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  to  close  the 
loopholes  which  we  have  identified  in 
our  child  abuse  pornography  laws. 
Nothing  less  than  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  children  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

8bctioh-bt-8iction  Akaltsu 

Section  1.  Section  1  itatet  the  ihort  title 
of  the  bUl.  -The  ChUd  Sexual  Abuse  and 
Pornography  Act  of  1986." 

Section  2.  Section  3  amends  18  U.8.C.  Sec- 
tion 3351  by  creating  new  subMCtion  (c)  and 
redealgnatlng  the  sentencing  portion  of  the 
law  aa  aubaectlon  (d).  Under  current  law, 
Section  2251  makes  it  illegal  to  enttoe.  en- 
courage or  otherwise  Induce  a  minor  to 
engage  In  chUd  pontography  which  baa  or 
will  be  transported  In  Interstate  commeroa 
or  maUed.  It  Is  also  lUegal  for  a  parent  or 
guardian  to  permit  a  minor  to  engage  in  or 
otherwise  aaslat  In  the  creation  of  chUd  por- 
nography. 

New  lubsectlon  (c)  adds  a  provision  that 
would  make  It  lUegal  to  1)  create  or  pubUsh 
an  advertisement  offering  chUd  pornogra- 
phy; and  2)  create  or  publish  an  advertise- 
ment soliciting  lexuaUy  explicit  conduct 
with  a  minor.  As  under  current  law,  new 
subsection  (c)  refers  only  to  advertisements 
that  wiU  be  or  have  been  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  or  maUed.  In  addition, 
the  new  provision  requires  a  showing  that 
the  defendant  "knows  or  has  reason  to 
know"  that  the  notice,  statement  or  adver- 
tisement is  for  material  which  actuaUy  de- 
picts or  wUl  be  used  to  encourage  the  pro- 
hibited sexual  conduct  of  a  minor. 

This  section  modifies  two  of  the  defini- 
tions In  Section  2355  for  prohibited  "sexual- 
ly explicit  conduct."  It  changes  parsgraph 
(3KD)  from  "sadistic  or  masochistic  abuse" 
to  "sadistic  or  masochistic  abuse  (for  the 
purposes  of  sexual  stimulation  of  any 
person)."  An  extensive  search  for  federal 
cases  defining  sadism  and  masochism  re- 
vealed that  the  words  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  sexual  conduct.  This  modlflea- 
tlon  to  the  definition,  therefore,  darlfifls 
that  the  prohibited  conduct  Is  sexual. 

This  section  also  changes  paragraph  (K) 
which  currently  reads  "lascivious  exhibition 
of  the  genitals  or  puble  area  of  any  petson." 
The  word  "lascivious"  Is  replaced  with  the 
words  "lewd  or  lasdvlous."  There  Is  a  dearth 
of  federal  ease  law  defining  "lewd"  and  "las- 
civious," but  the  words  are  used  inter- 
changeably. Indeed,  BUick't  Law  Dictionarif 
treats  lewd  and  lascivious  as  synonyms. 

No  changes  were  made  In  the  sentendng 
portion  of  Section  3351.  This  means  that 
the  sentence  for  one  convicted  under  33S1  If 
amended  u  proposed,  will  be  the  same  u 
that  In  effect  before  amendment.  Specif leal- 
ly,  one  may  be  sentenced  for  a  period  of  In- 
carceration of  any  term  up  to  10  yean  (or 
two  to  16  years  for  a  second  conviction).  In 
addition,  one  may  be  fined  In  aocordanoe 
with  Section  3351  or  IB  U.8.C.  Section  8639, 
The    fines    contained    In    Section    3361 
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($100,000  for  an  individual.  $300,000  for  a 
repeat  offender,  and  $250,000  for  &  organl- 
Bttlon)  were  changed  in  BAay  of  1984.  How- 
ever, on  December  31,  1984.  the  Criminal 
Fine  Enforcement  Act  of  1984  took  effect.  It 
allows  a  Judge  the  option  of  sentencing  one 
convicted  under  18  U.S.C.  Section  2251  to 
the  fines  contained  therein  or  to  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $250,000  for  an  Individual  and 
$500,000  for  an  organization. 

Section  3.  Section  3  amends  18  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 3421,  which  proecribes  the  luiowlng 
transportation  of  any  woman  or  girl  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  or  for  other  immor- 
al purposes.  The  bill  would  replace  the 
words  "woman  or  girl"  with  "individual" 
and  malLe  other  semantic  and  grammatical 
changes  to  make  the  offense  applicable  in 
cases  where  the  victims  are  male  as  well  as 
where  they  are  female. 

In  so  doing,  this  statute  becomes  an  alter- 
native vehicle  for  prosecuting  sexual  crimes 
against  all  minors.  Under  current  law.  Sec- 
tion 2423  is  the  exclusive  vehicle  for  pros- 
ecuting those  who  take  male  children  across 
state  lines  for  the  purposes  of  committing 
prohibited  sexual  acts  with  children.  (Sec- 
tion 2421  protects  only  women  and  girls.) 

No  changes  are  made  in  the  sentencing 
portion  of  Section  2421.  Hence,  the  appro- 
priate sentence  for  one  convicted  under  the 
amendment  Section  2421  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  years  incarceration  and  a  fine 
as  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  2421  or 
3623.  18  V&.C.  Section  2423  provides  a  10- 
year  maximum  penalty.  No  changes  are 
made  in  the  term  of  incarceration  available 
for  Section  2421  or  Section  2423  since  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  drafted  and  will  be  consid- 
ered, the  Sentencing  Commission  is  review- 
ing sentences  and  devising  guidelines  for  all 
federal  sentences. 

Section  4.  Section  4  amends  18  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 2422,  which  currently  makes  it  illegal 
to  induce  a  female  to  travel  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  for  other  immoral  purjKtses. 

This  Section  would  make  the  provision  ap- 
plicable to  males  as  well  as  females  by  re- 
placing the  words  "woman  or  girl"  with  the 
word  "individual"  and  making  other  neces- 
sary changes  in  language.  It  would  also 
change  the  title  by  deleting  reference  to 
female. 

As  with  Sections  2  and  3,  the  appropriate 
sentence  for  one  convicted  under  the 
amended  2422  would  be  a  maximum  term  of 
five  years  incarceration  and  a  fine  as  set 
forth  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  3623. 

Section  5.  18  U.S.C.  Section  2423  now 
makes  it  illegal  to  transport  a  minor  for 
prostitution  or  other  prohibited  sexual  con- 
duct that  will  be  commercially  exploited. 
Section  5  would  change  the  definition  for 
sexually  explicit  conduct  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  18  U.S.C.  Section  2423  to  conform  to 
changes  made  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  2251  in 
1984  as  well  as  to  clarify  certain  words.  Spe- 
cifically. Section  5  would  change  18  U.S.C. 
Section  2423  (bK2KO)  from  "sado  masochis- 
tic abuse  (for  the  purposes  of  sexual  stimu- 
lation)" to  "sadistic  or  masochistic  abuse 
(for  the  purposes  of  sexual  stimulation  of 
any  person)."  It  would  also  change  "lewd 
exhibition  of  the  genitals  or  pubic  area  of 
any  person"  to  "lewd  or  lascivious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  genitals  or  pubic  area  of  any 
person."  (Section  2  of  this  biU  makes  the 
same  changes  to  Section  2251.) 

Section  5  would  also  expand  the  Act's 
scope.  18  U.S.C.  Section  2423  prohibits  the 
transportlon  of  any  minor  for  prohibited 
sexual  conduct  that  will  be  "commercisUiy 
exploited."  Neither  18  U.S.C.  Section  2421 


nor  2423  prohibits  one  from  recording  the 
prohibited  sexual  conduct  and  using  it  to 
entice  a  minor  to  commit  illegal  sex  acts, 
nor  does  it  prohibit  an  adult  from  taking  a 
male  child  across  state  lines  for  prohibited 
sexual  conduct  where  no  commercial  advan- 
tage is  sought  or  obtained.  (18  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 2421  currently  prohibits  only  the  trans- 
portation of  any  female  for  prostitution  or 
other  immoral  purposes.)  This  bill  would 
change  Section  2421  to  cover  any  individual 
who  is  transported  for  these  purposes.  In 
1984,  Congress  deleted  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation requirement  from  the  child  por- 
nography laws,  specifically  18  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 2252  and  current  2255.  See  DOJ  Hand- 
book on  the  Comprehensive  (Mme  Control 
Act  of  1984  and  other  Criminal  Statutes  En- 
acted by  the  98th  Congress,  December  1984. 
page  217).  A  similar  change  to  Section  2423 
would  unduly  enlarge  the  class  of  defend- 
imts.  Hence,  a  change  was  made  to  assure 
that  Section  2423  would  cover  those  who 
record  and  utilize  the  prohibited  sexual  con- 
duct with  minors  without  regard  to  a  profit 
motive  but  not  the  19-year-old  who  crosses 
state  lines  with  a  17-year-old  husband  or 
wife.  Since  Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  Sec- 
tion 2421  and  in  so  doing  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  all  minors  for  immoral 
purposes,  that  change  sufficiently  covers 
the  situation,  described  above,  when  the 
adult  takes  a  child  across  state  lines  in  order 
to  engage  in  prohibited  sexual  conduct. 

This  section  also  changes  the  term  "com- 
mercial exploitation"  in  paragraph  (b),  the 
definition  portion  of  Section  2423,  to  "com- 
mercially exploited."  This  is  a  technical 
change  to  conform  the  definition  section  to 
the  description  of  illegal  conduct. 

As  with  Sections  2  through  4,  the  sentenc- 
ing portion  of  18  U.S.C.  Section  2423  has 
not  been  changed.  Accordingly,  one  convict- 
ed under  amended  Section  2423  could  be 
sentenced  to  a  maximum  period  of  incarcer- 
ation of  10  years  and  and  a  fine  in  accord- 
ance with  18  U.S.C.  Section  2423  or  3623. 

Section  6.  Section  6  would  amend  18 
U.S.C.  Section  2424  (including  its  title)  to 
make  it  sex  neutral.  This  provision  requires 
that  one  who  keeps  or  otherwise  supports 
an  alien  female  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  for  other  immoral  purpose,  must  file 
a  statement  (with  the  INS);  the  statute  also 
creates  a  penalty  for  failing  to  file  such 
statement. 

Since  no  changes  are  made  to  the  penalty 
provisions,  the  sentence  for  one  convicted 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum prison  term  of  two  years  and  a  fine  as 
set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  Section  2424  or  3623. 

Section  7.  Section  7  changes  the  title  of 
Chapter  117  of  Title  18  from  "White  Slave 
Traffic"  to  "Prostitution  and  Related  Of- 
fenses".* 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
and  Pornography  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  to 
outlaw  the  advertising  of  child  prono- 
graphy  and  to  strengthen  the  Mann 
Act's  protection  against  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  minors.  I  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Roth,  for  his  leadership  in 
the  fight  against  pornography  and  I 
am  only  too  please  to  join  him  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  pornography  attacks 
human  dignity  itself  at  its  very  core.  It 
is  an  epidemic  that  devastates  the  per- 
sonal and  social  well-being  of  contem- 
porary society.  We  must  remain  alert 


to  its  effects  and  take  countermeas- 
ures  to  prevent  its  spread.  Pornogra- 
phy encourages  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion and  abuse  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  tragic  consequences. 

Testimony  received  in  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  in- 
dicated beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ef- 
fects of  pornography  are  devastating, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
The  sex  industry  abuses  and  exploits 
not  only  those  who  engage  in  making 
pornography,  and  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  it,  but  also  those  who  are  vic- 
timized by  its  effects  on  other  people. 
It  uses  every  means  of  social  communi- 
cation: Books,  magazines,  tabloids, 
films,  video  cassettes,  subscription  tel- 
evision, video  games,  coin-operated 
machines,  computers,  and  erotic  tele- 
phone messages. 

Pornography  is  an  offense  against 
the  rights  of  all  people.  It  is  a  problem 
which  victimizes  everyone.  In  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  we 
must  recognize  that  pornography  vic- 
timizes all  members  of  society,  regard- 
less of  sex,  age,  race,  religion,  or  social 
station.  Pornography  is  particularly 
egregious  when  children  become  un- 
willing participants  or  when  children 
are  sexually  abused  or  exploited  as  a 
result  of  the  pornography. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tees on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Criminal 
Law  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ty and  Terrorism,  which  I  chair,  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  a  direct  link  between  child  pornog- 
raphy and  the  sexual  abuse  and  ex- 
ploitation of  our  Nation's  children.  In 
fact,  at  the  Subcommittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorism  hearing,  testimony  was 
presented  by  the  FBI  that  pedophiles 
make  extensive  use  of  child  pornogra- 
phy to  stimulate  and  justify  their  be- 
havior, to  lower  the  child's  inhibitions 
and  reluctance,  to  blaclunail  the  child 
victim  and  to  establish  a  medium  by 
which  they  can  communicate  with 
other  like-minded  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must 
work  to  eliminate  the  production  of 
child  pornography  and  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation and  abuse  of  our  chidren.  It 
is  only  through  hard  work  and  coop- 
eration that  we  can  find  a  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  child  sexual  exploita- 
tion which,  be<»use  of  past  errors,  has 
been  allowed  to  flourish  imabated. 
The  production  of  child  pornography 
degrades  and  exploits  children  in  a 
fundamental,  inhimiane,  uncivilized 
way,  and  harms  all  of  society  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  and  Pornography  Act  of  1986, 
provides  a  useful  tool  in  our  fight 
against  child  pornography.  The  bill 
creates  a  criminal  penalty  for  advertis- 
ing or  soliciting  child  pornography 
and  child  sexual  abuse,  revises  the 
Mann  Act  so  that  it  will  apply  to 


males  as  well  as  females  and  outlaws 
the  "trading"  of  young  children  by  pe- 
dophOes  across  State  lines,  regardless 
of  whether  the  activity  is  done  for 
"commercial"  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the 
Child  Sexual  Abuse  and  Pornography 
Act  of  1986,  introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tor Roth.  This  bill  is  a  revision  of  8. 
554.  introduced  last  year  to  toughen 
laws  against  child  prostitution  and 
commercial  exploitation  of  child  por- 
nography through  advertising.  I  was 
also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  554. 

I  commend  Senator  Roth  for  his 
diligence  in  working  with  prosecutors 
and  other  lawyers  over  the  last  several 
months  to  create  this  improved  ver- 
sion of  S.  554,  which  will  better  enable 
our  courts  to  penalize  those  deplorable 
individuals  who  destroy  the  lives  of 
our  young  children  through  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  their  sexual  in- 
nocence. The  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  lesser  standard 
of  freedom  to  publish  applies,  under 
the  first  amendment,  where  juveniles 
are  involved.  Whatever  one  may  think 
about  adults  who  choose  to  engage  in 
or  purchase  pornography,  surely  all 
will  agree  that  Involving  children  in 
any  way  in  this  disgusting  business  is 
pure  victimization,  and  it  should  be 
condemned  by  any  decent  society.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  given  legislators 
and  prosecutors  greater  power  to  pro- 
tect these  yoimg  victims.  Congress 
should  use  that  power. 

This  bill  will  create  a  criminal  penal- 
ty for  advertising  or  soliciting  child 
pornography  and  child  sexual  abuse, 
and  it  will  also  amend  the  Mann  Act 
so  that  it  will  apply  to  males  as  well  as 
females  and  will  outlaw  the  "trading" 
of  young  children  by  pedophiles  across 
State  lines. 

Our  children  must  be  protected  from 
this  heinous  activity,  and  these  outra- 
geous practices  by  pedophiles  and  por- 
nographers  must  be  eradicated.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  tills  legislation 
today.* 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2399.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  stuffed  toy 
figures;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  SU8FKN8IOH  FOR  STUfrEU  TOY  AinilALS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  legislation  today  that 
would  temporarily  suspend  until  De- 
cember 31.  1990.  the  duty  on  certain 
stuffed  toy  figwes  of  animate  objects 
not  exceeding  25  inches  in  either 
length,  width,  or  height. 

BCajor  toy  companies  in  the  United 
States  Import  their  line  of  stuffed  toy 
animals  because  there  is  no  significant 
domestic  manufacturer  of  these  items. 
Since  there  is  no  domestic  production. 


no  domestic  interests  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  bill.  Further- 
more, elimination  of  duty  on  stuffed 
toy  animals  will  result  in  lower  con- 
sumer prices  for  children's  toys. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 

S.  2S99 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repmentativet   of  the    United  Statee   of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 
SBCnON  I.  CSRTAIN  STUmO  TOY  nCURBS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtea  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.32  StuM  toy  fins  ol 
(«a«t*E)M( 
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SEC  1  ErPBcnvi  date. 

The  amendment  made  by  lectlon  1  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  artldea  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouie,  for 
consumption  after  the  date  that  ii  IS  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr,  DODD: 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  an  annual  preventive 
health  care  checkup  under  part  B  of 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AHIITTAL  nttVmnVS  HXALTR  CAXX  ClOCXtTP 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would 
provide  Medicare  coverage  for  the  cost 
of  an  annual  preventive  care  physician 
visit  by  each  beneficiary.  Current 
Medicare  law  specifically  exempts 
from  coverage  all  routine  physician 
examinations. 

Good  primary  care  for  our  elderly 
citizens  requires  timely  and  accurate 
diagnosis  of  illness.  Many  elders,  be- 
cause they  are  homebound  and  cannot 
get  to  a  doctor  or  because  they  simply 
cannot  afford  a  physician  visit  without 
full  Medicare  coverage,  do  not  immedi- 
ately seek  the  medical  care  they  need. 
Almost  20  percent  of  all  elders  do  not 
see  a  doctor  in  a  given  year;  over  10 
percent  fail  to  see  a  doctor  over  a  2- 
year  period. 

Without  timely  checkups,  disease 
and  illness  in  the  elder  develops  and 
can  only  continue  to  worsen.  By  the 
time  the  elder  is  finally  seen  by  a  phy- 
sician, three  things  have  happened: 
One,  the  diagnosis  has  become  more 
difficult,  especially  as  multiple  chronic 
conditions  develop;  two,  the  chance  of 
successful  treatment  has  lessened  due 
to  the  advance  of  the  illness;  and 


three,  the  treatment  has  undoubtedly 
become  more  costly. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  Is  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  provide  Medicare  cover- 
age for  an  annual  checkup  for  each 
Medicare  beneficiary,  whether  the 
checkup  is  in  the  hospital,  doctor's 
office,  or  the  beneficiary's  home.  The 
services  provided  in  the  checkup  would 
include  those  necessary  to  dlai^ose  or 
prevent  illness  or  injury  in  the  benefi- 
ciary, including  hypertension  screen- 
ing and  a  mammograph  for  the  detec- 
tion of  breast  cancer. 

While  my  primary  concern  is  to 
ensure  the  best  possible  health  for  our 
elderly  citizens,  this  bill  may  very  well 
result  in  long-term  savings  in  the  Med- 
icare system  due  to  the  early  detection 
of  illness.  While  the  cost  data  avail- 
able to  date  is  not  extensive,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  initial  costs  associated 
with  administration  of  preventive 
health  services,  such  as  those  to  be 
provided  in  the  annual  physician  visit, 
will  be  offset  by  the  savings  which 
come  from  earlier  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

For  instance,  in  an  October  1985 
hearing  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  one  medical  witness 
testified  that  the  medical  costs  for  a 
breast  cancer  patient  who  is  cured  be- 
cause of  early  detection  are  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  In  contrast,  the  pa- 
tient whose  disease  is  not  detected 
early  on  faces  costs  of  $60,000.  The  cu- 
mulative cost  saving  of  early  detection 
for  all  women  who  will  develop  breast 
cancer  in  a  year  was  estimated  to  be 
$204  million. 

Private  insurers  or  employers  who 
have  instituted  preventive  health  pro- 
grams are  reporting  similar  cost  sav- 
ings. For  instance,  the  Washington 
Business  Oroup  on  Health  testified 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
this  past  month  that  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Indiana,  which  5  yean 
ago  instituted  a  comprehensive  health 
promotion  program,  has  determined 
that  $1  Invested  in  health  returned 
$1.50  in  saved  insurance  benefits  utili- 
sation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  value  and  fiscal 
sensibility  in  instituting  preventive 
health  services  under  Medicare.  The 
1986  reconciliation  bill  authorized  sev- 
eral demonstration  projects  to  provide 
a  package  of  preventive  health  serv* 
ices  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a 
trial  basis.  While  such  demonstration 
projects  are  worthwhile.  I  believe  that 
the  health  of  our  elderly  citizens  and 
the  cost  data  available  to  date  dictate 
that  we  begin  providing  at  least  a  lim- 
ited annual  physician  visit  under  Med- 
icare now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rsooro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Refreaentative*   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled, 
aacnoN  i.  annual  prevknttve  health  cars 

CHECKUP. 

(a)  Co^tMMX.— 

(1)  Section  1M1(8)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (43  U^.C.  139Sx(s))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragn4>h  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therof  ";  and"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  services  furnished  in  connection 
with  an  annual  preventive  health  care 
checkup.":  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11) 
through  (14)  as  paragraphs  (12)  through 
(15),  respectively. 

(2KA)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (43 
VJ8.C.  1395aa(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraplis  (12)  and  (13)". 

(B)  Section  186S(a)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (11)  and  (12)"  in  the  matter  follow- 
ing paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)". 

(C)  Section  1902(a)(9KC)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(9KC))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (12)  and 
(13)". 

(D)  Section  1915(aKlKBXiiKI)  of  such  Act 
(43  n.S.C.  139en(aKlXBXiiKI))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(12)  and  (13)". 

(b)  DEninnoH.— Section  1861  of  such  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(ee)  The  term  'services  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  an  annual  preventive  health 
care  checkup'  means  services  furnished  by  a 
physician  during  a  routine  physical  checkup 
(without  regard  to  the  location  at  which 
such  services  are  furnished,  but  no  more 
than  once  each  year  for  any  patient)  to  di- 
agnose or  prevent  illness  or  injury.  Such 
services  may  Include  hypertension  screen- 
ing, administration  of  Influenza  vaccine,  a 
routine  exfoliative  cytology  (Papanicolaou) 
test  for  the  detection  of  uterine  cancer,  test 
for  blood  in  the  stool,  rectal  examination, 
nutrition  screening,  a  mammograph  for  the 
detection  of  breast  cancer,  and  appropriate 
referral  for  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  physi- 
cal, paychological.  and  social  disorders.". 

(c)  Stardars  or  Medical  NECESsrrr.— 

(1)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.&C.  1395y(aKl))  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (D)"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D), 
or  (E)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  and":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  services  furnished  In 
connection  with  an  annual  preventive 
health  care  checkup  (as  described  In  section 
I861(ee)),  which  are  not  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary for  the  diagnosis  or  prevention  of  ill- 
ness or  Injury:". 

(2)  Section  1862(aX7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended    by    inserting    "(other    than    an 
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annual  preventive  heal^  care  checkup)" 
after  "checkups", 
(d)  Waivd  op  DiDUcmLi  ahd  Copat- 


(1)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
13951(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(5)",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  and  (6)  such  deductible  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
furnished  in  connection  with  an  annual  pre- 
ventive health  care  checkup  (described  in 
section  1861(ee))". 

(3KA)  Section  1833(aKl)  of  such  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  13951(aKl))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(O)",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (H) 
with  respect  to  items  and  services  (other 
than  clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests) 
furnished  in  connection  with  an  annual  pre- 
ventive health  care  checkup  (described  in 
section  1861(ee)).  the  amounts  paid  shall  be 
100  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  for 
such  items  and  services:". 

(B)  Section  1833(aKlKO)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "for  tests  furnished  in 
connection  with  an  annual  preventive 
health  care  checkup  (described  in  section 
1861(ee)),"  after  ",  under  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(fKl),". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(aK2KA)  of  such  Act  (42  VS.C. 
1395cc(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "with  the  first  opinion),"  the  follow- 
ing: "with  respect  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  an  annual  preven- 
tive health  care  checkup  (described  In  sec- 
Uon  1861(ee)),". 

(e)  ErPEcnvK  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  sectloin  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  to  begin  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Dantorth): 
S.  2401.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  distribution  in.  or  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
certain  firearms:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BAM  OH  PLASTIC  HAMDGtmS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  recent  wave  of  ter- 
rorist activity,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Danforth  to  ban 
the  importation  or  domestic  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  firearms  made 
of  plastic  or  norunetallic  materials.  An 
alarming  attribute  of  such  weapons  is 
that  they  would  be  able  to  pass  im- 
dected  through  x-ray  machines  and 
metal  detectors.  These  devices  form 
the  backbone  of  our  airport  and  Gov- 
ernment office  security.  The  availabil- 
ity on  nondetectable  firearms  would 
enable  terrorists  to  penetrate  effec- 
tively our  own  most  sophisticated  se- 
curity systems  including  all  domestic 
and  international  airports,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  White  House. 

Although  the  technology  for  such 
weapons  is  still  in  its  developmental 
stage,  it  is  clear  that  if  unchecked 
they  can  soon  be  expected  on  the 
market.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
this  threat  and  react  only  after  a  trag- 
edy occurs.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 


We  can  be  assured  that  once  placed 
on  the  market,  there  will  be  no  way  to 
prevent  such  weapons  from  falling 
into  terrorist's  hands.  I  do  not  think 
we  could,  nor  do  I  think  we  would 
want  to  stifle  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  such  weapons.  I  do  think, 
however,  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  technology  devel- 
opment of  these  weapons  from  outpac- 
ing our  security  controls. 

I  have  consistently  supported  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  detection  de- 
vices. By  acting  to  stop  the  commercial 
manufacture  in  our  domestic  market 
and  prohibiting  the  wholesale  impor- 
tation of  these  weapons  from  abroad, 
we  can  gain  sufficient  time  to  develop 
and  implement  the  technology  neces- 
sary for  their  detection  before  they 
become  generally  available  in  the 
black  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is 
straightforward.  It  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribute hi  the  United  States,  or  to 
hnport  hito  the  United  States,  any 
fh^arm  that  the  Secretur  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  determines  is  not 
readily  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the 
stan«iard  security  equipment  common- 
ly used  at  airports  in  the  United 
States. 

We  must  not  naively  think  that  ter- 
rorists will  fail  to  exploit  the  most  ad- 
vanced technologies  available  to 
achieve  their  purposes.  Three  Ameri- 
cans already  have  been  killed  as  a 
result  of  a  plastic  bomb  blast  over 
Greece,  and  another  400  travelers  re- 
cently faced  a  similar  threat  in 
London.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  Amer- 
icans relying  on  our  airport  security 
systems,  I  urge  strong  and  vocal  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  A  single  life 
must  not  be  lost  as  the  result  of  con- 
gressional or  administrative  inaction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Re(X)iu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(n)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person  to 
manufacture  or  distribute  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  import  into  the  United  States, 
any  firearm  that  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(1)  in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
is  not  readily  detecUble  as  a  firearm  by  the 
standard  security  equipment  commonly 
used  at  airports  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  Is  not  readily  identifiable  as  a  fire- 
arm.". 


(b>  SeeUon  926(d)  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addhig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "The  Secretary 
■hall  not  authorlie  under  this  subaection 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  firearm  that  the  Secretary  determhiea, 
in  conaultatlon  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  is  not 
readily  detectable  as  a  firearm  by  the  stand- 
ard security  equipment  commonly  used  at 
airports  in  the  United  States.", 

By  Mr.  KENNEIDT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DuBXiiBCKOBR.  Mr.  Hmiz. 
and  Mr.  Risolb): 
S.  2402.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  access  to 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AOCBS  TO  HXALTB  CARS  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bipartisan,  four- 
point  initiative  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  problems  facing 
the  Nation— the  Inaccessibility  of 
health  care  for  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

This  initiative  is  introduced  u  two 
mirror-image  bills.  Identical  hi  all  but 
the  enforcement  mechanism.  Senator 
DnBKNBERaxR— who  is  Joining  me  in 
this  initiative,  along  with  Senators 
HxQfz  and  Rhole— and  I  are  introduc- 
ing this  padcage  as  two  bills  so  that 
both  the  Labor  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  have  the  opportunity  to 
move  this  legislation  forward.  The  dif- 
ferent enforcement  mechanisms  create 
different  committee  Jurisdictions,  and 
we  feel  the  ability  to  work  within  two 
committees  maximizes  the  likelihood 
of  success  for  this  initiative. 

The  hiitiative  is  also  behig  intro- 
duced in  the  House  today  by  Congress- 
man FosTNiT  H.  "Per"  Stakx.  and 
Wnxis  OHAOisoir. 

The  crisis  in  access  to  health  care 
this  bill  addresses  has  two  causes  and 
you  don't  need  an  EKO  or  even  a 
stethoscope  to  diagnose  them.  Too 
many  Americans  have  no  health  hisur- 
ance  to  pay  for  care  they  need.  And 
too  many  hospitals  may  soon  be  forced 
to  shut  their  doors  to  those  who 
caimot  pay. 

Thirty-seven  million  Americans— one 
out  of  every  six  citizens— have  no 
health  Insurance  at  all.  Since  1980,  the 
number  of  persons  without  such  cover- 
age has  soared  by  42  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  hospitals  face  a 
growing  burden  in  providing  care  for 
the  seriously  ill  who  cannot  pay.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1984,  the  cost  of  hospi- 
tal charity  doubled,  from  $2.8  billion 
to  $5.7  billion.  In  the  new  world  of 
hospital  competition,  even  the  most 
compassionate  and  committed  institu- 
tions will  soon  face  a  cruel  choice  be- 
tween rationing  health  care  for  the 
poor  or  bankruptcy  for  their  institu- 
tions. 

According  to  a  recent  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation.  1  million  Americans  every 


year  are  refused  health  care  because 
they  cannot  pay,  and  an  additional  4 
million  do  not  even  seek  care  they 
need,  because  they  know  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

We  propose  four  specific  steps  to 
deal  with  this  crisis. 

HXALTH  in tUaAllCI  POR  THE  0IIEIIPLOTED 

Employers  offering  health  insurance 
to  their  workers  will  be  required  to 
extend  coverage  for  4  months  after  a 
worker  is  laid  off,  as  long  as  the 
worker  agrees  to  pay  the  same  premi- 
um he  was  paying  on  the  Job.  In  addi- 
tion, employers  will  be  required  to 
permit  open  enrollment  for  family 
coverage  when  a  worker  in  a  two- 
worker  family  is  laid  off  and  loses 
health  Insurance. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  without  work  for  leas  than  4 
months.  Because  they  have  lost  their 
employment-based  group  insurance 
and  can't  afford  an  individual  policy, 
they  are  forced  to  go  without  cover- 
age—and gamble  that  a  medical  catas- 
trophe will  not  strike  them  or  their 
loved  ones. 

For  half  a  century,  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  has  protected 
Americans  against  the  income  loss 
arising  from  short-term  unemploy- 
ment: It  is  time  to  provide  the  same 
protection  against  the  potentially  ru- 
inous cost  of  a  major  uninsured  illness. 

Solving  this  problem  is  not  a  budget- 
buster.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  as  many  as  10 
million  workers  and  their  dependents 
would  benefit  from  enactment  of  this 
proposal.  There  would  be  no  addition- 
al Federal  outlays,  and  the  maximum 
cost  to  employers  would  be  $1.6  bil- 
lion, less  than  seven-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  current  payroll. 

n SURAMCB  POOLS  POR  TBI  UHIIISURARLS 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  not  poor  but  have  no  access  to  em- 
ployment-based Insurance  and  cannot 
obtain  insurance  because  of  their  poor 
health  status.  Many  of  these  are  par- 
ents who  face  the  emotional  burden  of 
caring  for  a  chronically  ill  child— a 
burden  that  should  not  be  compound- 
ed by  the  fear  of  f hianclal  ruin. 

Our  proposal  requires  States  to  es- 
tablish pools  of  comprehensive  insur- 
ance for  all  residents,  regardless  of 
health  sUtus.  The  pools  will  be  largely 
self-supporthig,  but  if  the  premium  ex- 
ceeds 160  percent  of  the  customary 
cost  of  individual  policies,  all  employ- 
ers and  insurers  offering  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  pool. 

Nhie  States— Connecticut,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Mhmesota,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Wisconshi— already  offer  similar  pools 
to  their  residents:  Two  million  more 
Americans  will  benefit  if  all  SUtes 
offer  them. 

Almost  all  States  have  mechanisms 
to  provide  auto  insurance  for  other- 
wise uninsurable  motorists.   Citizens 


burdened  by  the  cost  of  serious  llln— 
deserve  help  at  least  as  generous  In  db> 
tahilng  the  coverage  they  need. 

HOSPRAL  CARE  POR  THE  OmilSORID 

Charity  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
uninsured  is  a  traditional  mlsdon  of 
community  hospitals.  For  decades,  the 
cost  of  care  for  those  who  cannot  pay 
has  been  financed  out  of  earnings 
from  paying  patients.  In  today's 
highly  competitive  health  care 
system— created  In  part  by  Oovem- 
ment  mandated  cost  controls  imposed 
in  recent  years— ho^itals  are  increas- 
ingly unable  to  subsidize  those  who 
cannot  pay.  Competition  has  been  an 
important  innovation  hi  the  health 
care  system,  but  it  Is  false  economy  to 
deny  health  care  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  it. 

Our  proposal  requires  States  to  es- 
tablish mechanisms  to  finance  essen- 
tial hospital  care  for  those  who  cannot 
pay.  The  traditional  subsidies  that  are 
now  drying  up  must  be  replaced  with 
explicit  help. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Florida 
already  have  such  mechanisms  in 
place.  Enactment  of  this  proposal  will 
assure  that  patients  with  serious  ill- 
nesses can  obtain  the  care  they  need. 
Hospitals  must  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
traditional  mission  of  care  and  open 
their  doors  to  all  who  need  it,  free 
from  the  fear  that  bankruptcy  will 
close  their  doors  to  all. 

HEALTH  IRSURAMCE  POR  SMAU,  SUSimSSBS 

Three-quarters  of  those  without 
health  insurance  are  workers  or  de- 
pendents of  workers— and  three  quar- 
ters of  these  in  turn  work  for  small 
businesses. 

Owner-operators  of  small  unhicorpo- 
rated  f hrms  face  a  significant  tax  disin- 
centive in  providhig  health  insurance 
for  their  workers.  Employer-paid 
health  insurance  premiums  do  not 
count  as  taxable  hicome  to  the  work- 
ers, but— because  the  owner  is  not  an 
employee— he  is  not  entitled  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  his  own  health  insurance 
as  a  business  expense.  Our  proposal 
encourages  small  businesses  to  provide 
hisurance  to  their  workers  by  enablhig 
the  owner  to  deduct  the  cost  of  his 
own  personal  insurance  as  a  business 
expense  if  his  workers  also  participate 
hi  the  plan. 

Small  businesses  are  also  less  likely 
to  offer  health  insurance  because  of 
higher  markethig  and  admhiistrative 
costs,  which  requh«  them  to  pay  40  to 
50  percent  more  than  large  firms  for 
comparable  coverage.  Our  proposal  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  HH8  to  con- 
duct studies  and  demonstrations  of 
methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  health 
insurance  to  small  businesses. 

Enactment  of  the  measures  we  are 
proposhig  is  affordable  and  achievable 
within  the  constraints  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  It  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  current 
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sjrstem.  but  it  will  bring  decent  health 
care  to  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  find  it  out  of  reach  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  bill  and  a  list  of  supporting  or- 
ganizations be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bUl. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  these 
important  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Access  to 
Health  Care  Act  of  1986". 

TABLE  OP  COirrERTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec  2.  Incentives  for  the  establishment  of 
statewide  insurance  pools. 

Sec.  3  Requiring  State  plans  for  the  unin- 
sured and  underinsured. 

Sec.  4.  Temporary  extension  of  coverage  for 
laid-off  workers;  open  enroll- 
ment for  spouses  of  unem- 
ployed worlcers. 

Sec  5.  Demonstration  projects  on  improving 
access  to  health  insurance  for 
small  employers  and  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

SBC  Z.  mCBNTIVBS  POR  THE  ESTABUSHMENT  OF 
STATEWIDE  INSURANCE  POOLS. 

(a)  In  Geheral.— The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  XXI  as  title 
XXIII  and  by  redesignating  each  section  of 
that  title  as  the  corresponding  section  in 
title  XXIII,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  title  XX  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  XXI— INCENTIVES  POR  ESTAB- 
USHMENT OP  STATEWIDE  INSUR- 
ANCE POOLS 

"REQUIREMSirr  POR  LARGE  EMPLOYERS 

"Sec.  2101.  (a)  In  General.- In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  in  the  case  of  each  large  employer 
that  offers  a  health  benefits  plan,  either  the 
employer  or  the  entity  through  which  bene- 
fits under  the  plan  are  offered  must  be  a 
member  of  a  Qualified  pooling  association 
(described  in  section  2102)  in  each  State  in 
which  benefits  under  the  plan  are  offered  as 
a  result  of  employment  in  that  State. 

"(b)  Large  Emploter.— Por  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
{paragraph  (2),  the  term  'large  employer' 
means  an  employer  who,  on  each  of  some  20 
days  during  a  year  or  the  preceding  year, 
each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  weeli, 
employed  for  some  portion  of  the  day 
(whether  or  not  at  the  same  moment  of 
time)  20  or  more  individuals. 

"(2)  Exception  por  certain  governmental 
tnrrrs.- The  term  'large  employer'  shall  not 
Include  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing  (in- 
cluding the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  Postal  Rate  Commission):  except  that 
such  term  shall  include  any  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  instrumentality  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"quaupibd  poouno  auociation  oepined 

"Sk.  2102.  In  this  UUe.  the  term  'quali- 
fied pooling  association'  means  any  organi- 
aatlon  which— 


"(1)  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  established 
pursuant  to  and  regulated  by  State  law; 

"(2)  permits  any  of  the  following  doing 
business  in  the  State  to  be  participating 
members: 

"(A)  insurers  writing  expense  incurred 
health  insurance, 

"(B)  hospital  and  medical  service  plan  cor- 
porations, 

"(C)  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and 

"(D)  employers  and  other  health  financ- 
ing entities  (including  self -funding  entities 
and  employee  welfare  benefit  plans); 

"(3)  makes  available  (without  regard  to 
health  conditions)  to  all  residents  of  the 
State  (who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  levels  of  health  insurance  typi- 
cal of  the  levels  of  coverage  provided 
through  large  employer  groups,  except 
that- 

"(A)  any  such  level  of  insurance  must 
limit  the  amount  of  the  annual  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  covered  services  under 
individual  coverage  to  $1,500  and  imder 
family  coverage  to  $3,000, 

"(B)  any  such  level  of  Insurance  may  not 
establish  a  lifetime  benefit  limit  for  any  in- 
dividual of  less  than  $500,000, 

"(C)  subject  to  subparagraph  (A),  such  in- 
surance may  provide  for  a  choice  of  deducti- 
bles (in  addition  to  the  deductibles  typical 
of  levels  of  coverage  provided  through  large 
employer  groups),  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  each  covered  individual,  and 

"(D)  such  insurance  may  deny  coverage 
for  covered  services  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months; 

"(4)  charges  a  pool  premium  rate  expected 
to  be  self-supporting  based  upon  a  reasona- 
ble actuarial  determination  of  anticipated 
experience  and  expected  expenses,  such 
pool  premium  rate  in  no  event  to  exceed  150 
percent  of  average  premium  rates  for  indi- 
vidual standard  risks  in  the  State  for  com- 
parable coverage;  and 

"(5)  assesses  losses  of  the  pool  equitably 
among  all  participating  members. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing  a  State  or  other  entity  from  pro- 
viding for  payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  pre- 
mium of  an  enroUee  and  from  varying  the 
amoimt  of  such  payment  based  on  the  en- 
rollee's  income  or  other  basis. 

"ENPORCEMXNT 

"Sec  2103.  (a)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  em- 
ployer (other  than  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof)  who  knowingly  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  section 
2101  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  an 
employer's  expenditures  for  plans  which  do 
not  comply  with  that  requirement.  Such 
penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
and  collected  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  United  States  district 
court. 

"(b)  Notice  and  Hearino  Riortb.— In  any 
proceeding  by  the  Secretary  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  section,  no  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  until  the  employer  charged  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  present  its  views  on  such  charge.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the 
noncompliance  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  employer  charged  in  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  a  noncompliance. 

"(c)  Trial  De  Novo.— In  any  civil  action 
brought  to  review  the  aaseasment  of  a  civil 


penalty  asaeaied  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party  to 
such  action,  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  as- 
sessment of  such  civil  penalty  and  in  any 
civil  action  to  collect  such  a  civil  penalty, 
the  court  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party 
to  such  action,  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the 
assessment  of  such  civil  penalty  unless  in  a 
prior  civil  action  to  review  the  aaseasment  of 
such  penalty  the  court  held  a  trial  de  novo 
on  such  aaseasment. 

"(d)  Private  Right  op  Actioh.— Any  em- 
ployer (other  than  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof)  who  knowingly  does  not 
comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  title  shaU  be  liable  to  individ- 
uals for  damages  (including  health  care 
costs  incurred)  resulting  from  the  employ- 
er's failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments. 

"(e)  ENPORCEMXNT  AGAINST  STATES.— If  the 

Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  a  State,  finds 
that  it  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisons  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
section  2101,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  sections  314(d). 
317.  318,  1002,  1S2S.  and  1613  in  a  total 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  State's  or  political  sub- 
division's expenditures  for  plans  which  do 
not  comply  with  that  requirement." 
(b)  Eppbctive  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1, 1988. 

(2)  Exception  por  large  employers  locat- 
ed in  certain  states.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  large  em- 
ployer located  in  a  State  in  which  the  first 
regular  State  legislative  session  does  not  end 
before  January  1,  1988,  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  on  or  after 
the  first  year  that  begins  after  the  close  of 
the  first  regular  State  legislative  session  of 
the  State. 

(B)  First  regular  state  legislative  ses- 
sion DBPiNED.— In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
'first  regular  State  legislative  session'  refers 
to  the  first  regular  session  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  i.  REQUIRING  STATE  PLANS  POR  THE  UNIN- 
SURED AND  UNDERINSURED. 
(a)  Denial  op  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Funds  por  Noncompliance.— Title  XXIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"REQUIRING  STATE  PLANS  POR  THE  UNINSURED 
AND  X7NDERINSURED 

"Sec.  2316.  (a)  Requirement.— Each  SUte 
shall  either— 

"(1)  have  in  effect  a  qualified  State  plan 
of  assistance  for  the  uninsured  and  underin- 
sured that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b),  or 

"(2)  provide  for  health  care  coverage— 

"(A)  that  may  be  a  health  maintenance 
organization  or  other  management  system 
of  care,  and 

"(B)  that  pays  for  the  costs  of  (or  pro- 
vides) inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services  in  the  State, 

for  all  individuals  in  the  State  who  (but  for 
this  clause)  would  qualify  to  have  payments 
for  such  services  made  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)   RCQUnBHKllTS   POR   QUAUPIID  STATE 

Plans  op  Assistance  por  the  UimisvuD  and 
Underinsured.— The  requirements,  referred 


to  in  subMCtion  (aXl).  for  a  qualified  SUte 
plan  of  aisistanoe  for  the  uninsured  and  un- 
derinaured  are  as  follows: 

"(IXA)  The  plan  must  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  the  unreimbursed  costs  incurred 
by  each  hospital  in  the  SUte  In  furnishing 
medically  necessary  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient services.  Such  unreimbursed  oosU  may 
be  determined  on  a  patient  by  patient  basis, 
on  the  basis  of  a  prospectively  approved 
budget  for  a  hospital,  on  the  basis  of  costs 
that  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  services,  or  on  another  reasona- 
ble basU  established  by  the  SUte. 

"(B>  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  the 
plan  for  costs— 

"(1)  respecting  care  provided  by  a  hospital 
pursuant  to  an  assurance  under  title  VI  or 
XVI  (commonly  known  as  the  Hill-Burton 
program)  that  the  hospital  will  make  avail- 
able a  reasonable  volume  dt  services  to  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  therefor, 
"(il)  respecting  obligations  to  pay  taxes, 
"(ill)  for  which  charges  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  collected  with  suiUble  bill 
collection  mechanisms, 

"(iv)  for  care  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(commonly  known  as  the  medicare  pro- 
gram), or 

"(V)  for  care  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  a  SUte  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (commonly 
known  as  the  medicaid  program). 

"(2)  The  plan  must  have  adequate  financ- 
ing through  a  mechanism  esUbllshed  by  the 
SUte. 

"(3)  The  plan  must  not  provide  for  a  legal 
or  regulatOTy  limit  on  the  amount  of  charity 
and  unreimbursed  care  a  hospital  may  pro- 
vide. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (b),  a  plan  may— 

"(1)  provide  that  no  payment  will  be  made 
untier  the  plan  for  any  unpaid  deductible  or 
coinsurance  amount  not  in  excess  of  $260; 

"(2)  take  into  account,  and  require  con- 
tinuation of,  the  payment,  from  SUte  and 
local  taxes,  of  amounts  for  charity  and  un- 
reimbursed care  at  the  levels  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1985  (with  such  adjust- 
ments to  take  into  account  changes  in 
prices,  cosU,  tax  collections,  or  other  rea- 
sonable items  as  the  plan  may  provide),  and 
"(3)  require,  as  a  condition  of  payment 
under  the  plan  to  a  hospital,  that  the  hospi- 
tal (A)  provide  a  certain  level  of  charity  and 
unreimbursed  care  for  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient hospital  services,  and  (B)  meet  mini- 
mum standards  in  iU  efforU  to  collect 
unpaid  bills. 

"(d)  Enporciment.— If  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  a  SUte.  finds  that  it  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  payments  to 
such  SUte  under  sections  314(d),  317.  318, 
1002,  1525,  and  1613  and  under  title  XIX 
and  notify  the  Governor  of  such  SUte  that 
further  payments  under  such  sections  and 
such  title  will  not  be  made  to  the  SUte  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply." 
(b)  Eppeciive  Date.— 

(1)  In  general. —The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1.1988. 

(2)  Exception  por  certain  states.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  SUU  in 
which  the  first  regular  SUte  legislative  ses- 
sion does  not  end  before  January  1,  1988, 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  years  beginning  after  the 
close  of  the  first  regular  SUte  legislative 
session  of  the  SUU. 


(B)  PnsT  reoular  state  leoxslativs  ses- 
sion DBPtMRD.— In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
'first  regular  SUU  legislative  session" 
refers  to  the  first  regular  session  of  a  SUte 
legislature  that  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE 
POR  LAID-OPP  WORKERS!  OPEN  EN- 
ROLLMENT rOR  SPOUSES  OP  UNEM- 
PLOYED WORKERa 

(a)  Expanding  Title  XXII  to  Cover  Pri- 
VATE.  AS  Well  as  Pusuc,  Employers.— Title 
XXII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
added  by  section  10003  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986, 
is  amended—  

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "FOR  CER- 
TAIN STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES". 

(2)  In  the  heading  of  section  2M1.  by  strik- 
ing '-STATB  AND  LOCAL  GOVBRN1MBNTAL". 

(3)  in  secUon  3a03(a),  by  striking  "that  is 
maintained"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"subdivision,",  and 

(4)  in  section  2307.  by  striking  "'a  SUte, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof."  and  insert  "a  group 
health  plan". 

(b>  MonmcATioN  op  Continuatioh  Cover- 
age Requirements.— 

(1)  Extension  op  continuation  period.— 
Paragraph  (2HA)(i)  of  section  2203  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  maximum  period  of  continu- 
ation coverage)  is  amended  by  striking  ""18 
months'"  and  inserting  "33  months". 

(2)  Claripication  op  right  to  terminate 
continuation  coveraqb.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section  (relating  to  period  of  continu- 
ation coverage)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Notice  op  termination  op  cover- 
age.—The  date  on  which  the  qualified  bene- 
ficiary notifies  the  plan  administrator,  in 
writing,  that  the  coverage  should  be  termi- 
nated." 

(3)  Employer  continuation  op  premium 

payments  por  4  MONTHS.— 

(A)  In  GBNERAL.-8uch  section  (relating  to 
continuation  coverage)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  por  certain  quaupied 
benxpicxaries.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  qualify- 
ing event  described  in  section  2303(3)  (relat- 
ing to  terminations  and  reduced  hours), 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B>- 

"(i)  the  amount  and  frequency  of  payment 
of  any  premium  charged  under  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  if  the  qualifying  event  had  not  oc- 
curred, and 

"(11)  paragraph  (3KC)  shall  only  apply  to 
failures  of  the  qualified  beneficiary  to  pay 
the  premium  required  with  respect  te  the 
beneficiary. 

"(B)  Period  op  appucation,— The  period 
described  in  this  subparagraph  is  the  period 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
qualifying  event  and  ending  at  the  end  of— 

"(i)  4  months,  or 

"(ii)  the  number  of  months  (before  the 
date  of  the  qualifying  event)  for  which  the 
qualified  beneficiary  was  provided  coverage 
under  the  group  health  plan, 

whichever  is  less." 

(B)  Prompt  election  required.— Section 
3305  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  election  of 
continuation  coverage)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"'(3)  Special  rules  por  certain  elsc- 
noNS.— In  the  case  of  an  election  respecting 
a  qualifying  event  described  In  paragraph 


section  3308(3)  (relating  to  terminations  and 
reduced  hours),  in  order  to  obtain  the  bene- 
flte  of  section  3303(6).  the  qualified  bensfid' 
ary  must  make  the  election  during  ths  first 
14  days  of  the  election  period.". 

(e)  Spousal  Open  EmoLuaBrr  Require- 
ment.—Title  XXII  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended— 

(Din  section  3301(a>- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "'with  this 
Utle.".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  foUowlnr.  ".  snd  (3)  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spouses  to  enroll  in  group  health 
plans": 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  3308  as  sec- 
tion 3309; 

(8)  by  striking  "3308(8)"  in  section  3305(3) 
and  Inserting  "3309(8>";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  section  3307  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

""spousal  open  enrollment  rsquirembrts  op 
group  health  plans 

"Sec  3308.  (a)  In  Oeneral.— For  purposes 
of  this  title,  a  group  health  plan  meeU  the 
requlremenU  of  this  section  only  If  the  plan 
provides  for  an  open  enrollment  period 
(meeting  the  requiremente  of  this  subsec- 
tion) for  each  married  employee— 

"(1)  who  is  (or,  but  for  a  previous  election, 
would  be)  covered  under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  whose  spouse  loses  or  will  lose  cover- 
age under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  a 
qualifying  event  (described  In  section 
2303(3)). 

"(b)  Open  Enrollment  Period.— The  open 
enrollment  period  must— 

"'(1)  be  a  period  of  not  less  than  60  days, 
and 

""(3)  begin  not  earlier  than  30  days  before 
the  date  of  the  qualifying  event  and  not 
later  than  such  date,  except,  at  the  option 
of  the  employee,  the  period  may  be  delayed 
to  begin  on  a  date  not  later  than  the  date 
the  employee"B  spouse  actually  loses  cover- 
age under  a  group  health  plan. 

"(c)  Loss  or  Coverage.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  spouse  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  lost  coverage  during  any  period 
(after  a  separation  from  employment)  In 
which  the  coverage  is  continued  and  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
coverage  is  being  made  by  an  employer, 
union,  or  entity  other  than  the  spouse. 

"(d)  Terms  op  Enrollment  Option.— 

"(1)    No    requirement   op    INSURABILITY.— 

The  terms  of  such  an  enrollment  may  not 
require,  or  discriminate  on  the  basts  of  lack 
of,  evidence  of  Insurability. 

"(3)  BsNEPrrs  and  enrollment.— Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (8).  the  coverage  and 
terms  of  an  enrollment  during  an  open  en- 
rollment period  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  terms  (including 
any  option  for  coverage  of  immediate  family 
members)  most  recently  offered  with  re- 
spect to  the  enrollment  of  that  employee  or 
(at  the  employer's  option)  of  newly  hired  or 
other  employees  similarly  situated. 

"(3)  Eppective  date  op  coverage.— Except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (4),  the  coverage 
provided  pursuant  to  an  individual's  enroll- 
ment during  an  open  enrollment  period 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  no  later 
^  than— 

"(A)  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
that  begins  more  than  5  days  after  the  date 
the  individual  enrolls,  or 

"(B)  30  days  after  the  date  the  individual 
enrolls, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(4)  Immediate  coverage  op  added  family 
I.— If  an  employee  was  previously 
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covered  and  only  exercises  the  option  to 
cover  inunediate  family  members,  the  cover- 
age of  the  Immediate  family  members  shall 
begin  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  after  the  date 
the  individual  exercises  the  option.". 

(d)  Chahgc  vn  Notick  Rsquiremknts.— 
Section  2206  of  such  Act  (relating  to  notice 
requirements)  is  amended— 

(Din  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "and  sec- 
tion 2208(1)"  after  "this  subsection". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "(or  7 
days  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  de- 
scribed In  section  2203(2))". 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"within  14  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  administrator  Is  notified  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)"  and  Inserting  "within  7 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  plan  adminis- 
trator is  notified  imder  paragraph  (2)  or 
within  14  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  administrator  is  notified  under  para- 
graph (3)".  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Each  notice  under  paragraph  (4>(A),  in  the 
case  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in  sec- 
tion 2203(2),  shall  include  information  con- 
cerning the  special  rules  in  sections  2202(6) 
and  2305(3)." 

(e)  ErracnvK  Dates.— 

(1)  OmxKAL  BULB.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1947. 

(2)  SFXCIAL  R0U  roR  collecitvk  bargaim- 
niG  AGRKKumra.- In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  collective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  l}egiiming  before  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
or 

(B)  July  1,  1987. 

For  pivposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

(f )  NonncATioH  TO  Covxred  Emploteks.— 
At  the  time  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  apply  to  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  2209<1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  the  plan  shall  notify  each  covered  em- 
ployee, and  spouse  of  the  employee  (if  any), 
who  is  covered  imder  the  plan  at  that  time 
of  the  continuation  coverage  and  open  en- 
rollment period  required  in  title  XXII  of 
such  Act.  The  notice  furnished  under  this 
subsection  is  in  lieu  of  notice  that  may  oth- 
erwise be  required  under  section  2206(1)  of 
such  Act. 

SEC  S.  DKHONSnUTION  PROiBCTS  ON  IMPROVING 
ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR 
SMALL  EMPLOYERS  AND  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Studies  and  Demomstration 
Projects.- The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  studies  and  demonstration  projects 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  for  small  em- 
ployers and  self-employed  Individuals  in  ob- 
taining health  insurance.  In  particular  the 
Secretary  shall  examine,  demonstrate,  and 
evaluate  how  savings  in  marlceting  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  can  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of — 


(1)  standardized  policy  packages. 

(2)  State  arrangements  for  the  pooling  of 
health  insurance. 

(3)  State  or  Federal  reinsurance  of  group 
health  contracts. 

(4)  contracts  with  banks  to  offer  such  In- 
surance to  depositors  or  other  groups, 

(5)  contracts  with  medicare  carriers. 

(6)  contracts  or  grants  to  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  similar  groups  representing 
business,  and 

(7)  other  innovative  means. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
demonstration  projects  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1. 1988. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1987)  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  section.6 

The  Improved  Access  to  Health  Cars 
Initiative 

The  Improved  Access  to  Health  Care  Initi- 
ative (ACI)  is  a  response  to  the  growing  lack 
of  health  care  for  the  poor  and  uninsured. 
It  builds  on  the  last  year's  successful  Stark- 
Kennedy  initiative,  which  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  a  number  of  important  first 
steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Between  1980  and  1985.  the  number  of 
Americans  without  any  health  insurance  in- 
creased a  stunning  42%.  to  over  37  million 
people.  Simultaneously,  new  competitive 
pressures  in  health  care  have  reduced  care 
to  those  without  insurance.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
found  that  a  million  Americans  are  refused 
medical  care  annually  because  they  cannot 
pay  for  it,  another  four  million  do  not  seek 
needed  care  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

Enactment  of  ACI  will  improve  access  to 
essential  health  care  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  Americans  covered  by  health  in- 
surance and  by  Improving  the  financing  of 
hospital  care  for  the  uninsured. 

The  bill  has  five  elements: 

Extension  of  employment-based  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  laid-off  workers  and 
their  dependents. 

Creation  of  subsidized  health  insurance 
pools  to  allow  people  without  employment- 
based  coverage  to  buy  health  insurance  re- 
gardless of  their  health  status. 

Requirement  that  states  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  fund  hospital  charity  care  or  devel- 
op a  plan  to  provide  health  insurance  to  all 
uninsured  residents. 

Advantageous  tax  treatment  to  encourage 
self-employed  individuals  to  offer  health  in- 
surance to  employees. 

Development  of  methods  to  lower  the  cost 
of  health  insurance  to  small  businesses. 

EXTENSION  OP  COVERAGE  FOR  LAID-OFF 
WORKERS 

The  proposal  would  require  employers  to 
continue  health  insurance  coverage  for  laid- 
off  workers  and  their  dependents  for  up  to 
four  months.  Both  employee  and  employer 
would  be  required  to  continue  to  pay  what- 
ever share  of  the  premium  they  paid  before 
the  worker  was  laid  off.  Typically,  employ- 
ers pay  80-100%  of  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

After  the  four  month  period  was  over, 
workers  could  continue  coverage  for  eight- 
een months  more  if  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  entire  premiiun. 

More  than  70%  of  the  unemployed  are  en- 
employed  for  less  than  four  months.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
as  many  as  5.7  million  workers  who  would 
otherwise  lose  health  insurance  would  be 


able  to  have  continued  protection  under  this 
proposal. 

The  bill  would  also  mandate  an  open-en- 
rollment period  for  employed  spouMS  of 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  and  their  health 
insurance.  Frequently,  in  two-worker  fami- 
lies, only  one  member  choses  to  enroll  In  the 
family  health  insurance  plan  because  enroll- 
ing in  both  workers'  family  plans  would 
result  in  duplication  of  coverage.  As  a 
result,  if  the  worker  who  carries  the  insur- 
ance loses  his  or  her  Job.  the  family  Is  left 
without  protection.  This  bill  would  allow 
the  spouse  that  still  has  a  Job  to  enroll  the 
family  under  his  or  her  plan. 

These  provisions  would  fill  a  major  gap  in 
the  Nation's  health  insurance  system.  Just 
as  unemployment  insurance  protects  work- 
ers and  their  families  against  loss  of  litcome 
during  a  period  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment, enactment  of  this  proposal  could 
ensure  protection  against  the  devastating 
cost  of  uninsured  illness. 

SUBSIDIZED  INSURANCE  POOLS 

SUtes  would  be  required  to  establish  In- 
surance pools  for  people  who  do  not  have 
access  to  employment-baaed  health  insur- 
ance and  find  it  difficult  or  Imponlble  to 
purchase  adequate,  affordable  Individual 
policies  because  they  have  pre-existing 
health  conditions. 

Policies  offered  by  the  pools  would  have 
to  be  available  to  anyone  regardless  of 
health  status.  Premiums  would  be  limited  to 
150  percent  of  the  average  premium  normal- 
ly charged  for  health  plans  offered  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Policies  would  be  designed  to  offer  cover- 
age typical  of  large  employer  plans  in  the 
State,  but  could  not  establish  a  life-time 
limit  on  benefits  of  less  than  $500,000  and 
would  have  to  cap  annual  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  covered  services  at  no  more  than 
$1,500  for  individual  coverage  and  $3,000  for 
family  coverage.  If  the  plan  were  not  self- 
supporting  from  premiums,  losses  would  be 
made  up  by  assessments  on  all  entitles  of- 
fering employment-baaed  health  insurance 
in  the  State,  including  self -insured  plans. 

Nine  states  already  offer  such  pools.  They 
are  important  in  assuring  medical  care  and 
protection  from  banlcruptcy  to  families 
facing  serious  illness  that  do  not  have  access 
to  employment-based  health  insurance. 

STATE  SYSTEMS  TO  FUND  HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  UmNSUXXD 

Last  report  care  for  the  poor  and  unin- 
sured who  are  very  sick  has  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  missions  of  hospitals.  Hospi- 
tals have  finance  the  cost  of  charity  care 
largely  out  of  earnings  on  other  care. 

Changes  in  the  health  care  market  now 
Jeopardize  the  willingness  of  hospitals  to 
provide  charity  and  unrelmbuned  care. 
Under  the  influence  of  medicare's  prospec- 
tive payment  system,  greater  competition 
between  hospitals  for  business,  increasing 
enrollment  In  HMOs,  and  growing  Insistence 
by  large  employers  and  insiuvra  on  the 
lowest  possible  charges  for  services,  hospi- 
tals have  come  to  feel  they  have  to  behave 
more  and  more  like  businesses.  Hospitals  be- 
lieve that  the  cross-subsidies  that  they  have 
traditionally  relied  on  to  finance  charity 
care  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  for  this 
purpose. 

This  proposal  requires  states  to  establish 
a  subsidy  to  finance  charity  care  to  substi- 
tute for  the  hidden  subsidies  that  are  now 
drying  up.  Under  the  proposal,  hospitals 
would  be  assured  that  the  charity  and  unre- 
imbursed care  they  provided  would  be  paid 
for  so  long  as  the  care  was  rendered  eoo- 


nomlcally  and  efficiently  and  they  tried  to 
collect  whatever  costs  the  patient  himself 
was  able  to  finance. 

Alternatively,  states  could  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  health  Insurance  for  all 
residents. 

Several  states— New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
norlda— already  have  funding  mechanisms 
for  uncompensated  hospital  care.  Enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  will  assure  that  se- 
verely ill  patients  can  be  confident  of  receiv- 
ing the  essential  hospital  care  they  need  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  pay.  Likewise, 
hospitals  can  be  assured  that  fulfilling  their 
traditional  mission  of  providing  care  to  ev- 
eryone in  the  community  will  not  Jeopardize 
their  financial  well  being. 

TAX  IMCRRTITES  FOR  THE  SRLF-KMPLOYBD 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  uninsured 
Americans  are  employed  or  the  dependents 
of  employees.  Most  of  these  employed  but 
uninsured  Americans  work  for  self-mployed 
individuals  or  smaU  businesses.  WhUe  90 
percent  of  workers  In  businesses  with  more 
than  26  employees  are  offered  health  Insur- 
ance, only  about  half  of  businesses  with  3S 
workers  or  less  offer  their  employees  health 
insurance.  The  Inabililty  of  self-employed 
individuals  to  take  the  business  deduction 
for  their  health  insurance  has  been  a  signif- 
icant disincentive  to  offer  health  insurance 
to  their  employees. 

Under  current  tax  law,  the  cost  of  employ- 
er-iMiid  health  insurance  premiums  Is  not 
counted  as  taxable  Income  to  workers.  In 
small,  unincorporated  businesses,  however, 
the  owner-operator  of  the  business  receives 
no  tax  benefit  for  the  cost  of  his  own  health 
Insurance.  If  he  offers  health  Insurance  to 
his  employees,  they  do  not  pay  any  tax  on 
the  contribution  the  business  makes  to  the 
cost  of  the  premium,  but  the  self-employed 
owner  must  pay  his  own  full  premium  out  of 
after  tax  dollars. 

This  bill  would  encourage  self-employed 
Individuals  to  offer  health  insurance  to 
their  workers  by  allowing  them  to  take  the 
business  tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  the 
lowest  premium  they  pay  for  health  Insur- 
ance for  their  full-time  employees. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OH  LOWRRIHO  THE  COST  OF 
CARE  TO  SMALL  BUSID 


Small  businesses  are  less  likely  to  offer 
health  Insurance  to  their  employees  because 
of  higher  marketing  and  administration 
costs.  The  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  estimates  that  very  small  business- 
es (leas  than  10  employees)  must  pay  a  rate 
for  Insurance  that  Is  typically  40  to  SO  per- 
cent higher  than  large  businesses  pay  for 
similar  coverage. 

This  proposal  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Depsjtment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  conduct  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  on  ways  to  lower  the  cost  of  health 
Insurance  coverage  for  small  firms.  The 
demonstrations  could  Include  state  govern- 
ment pool  arrangements,  grants  to  Cham- 
bers of  Cmnmerce  or  similar  groups  to  ar- 
range Insurance  coverage  for  small  firms  In 
a  given  geographical  area,  and  offering  of 
Insurance  to  small  firms  through  medicare 
carriers. 

The  Improved  Accsss  to  Hialtb  Cari 

iHRUnVI— SUPFORTXHO  OROAinXATIOHS 

National  Health  Care  Campfttgn. 

Member  Organisations:  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
Cttlsen  Action.  Congress  of  National  Black 
Churcher^  National  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers,  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  National  Black  ChUd  Devel- 


opment Institute,  Servloe  Employees  Inter- 
national Union.  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  United  States  Catholic 
Conference. 

AFL-CIO,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  American  College  of  Oastro- 
enterology,  American  Diabetes  Association, 
American  Hospital  Association,  Catholic 
Hospital  Association,  Older  Women's 
League,  UAW. 

Coalition  for  Health  Insurance  Availabil- 
ity (supporting  the  risk  pool  legislation). 

Member  Organizations:  ACLD,  Inc.  An  As- 
sociation for  Children  and  Adults  with 
Learning  Disabilities,  Alliance  for  the  Neur- 
ologlcally  Impaired.  American  Diabetes  As- 
sociation, American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Asso- 
ciation, Arthritis  Foundation.  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  Cooley's  Anemia 
Foundation,  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America.  Handi- 
capped Organised  Women,  Inc.,  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  Htmting- 
ton's  Disease  Foundation  of  America, 
Immune  Deficiency  Foundation.  Luptis 
Foundation  of  America.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Children's  Hospitals  and  Related  In- 
stitutions, Inc.,  National  Association  of  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Councils,  National 
Coalition  for  Rare  Disorders,  National 
Easter  Seal  Society,  National  Head  Injury 
Foundation,  National  Foundation  for  Ileitis 
and  Colitis,  National  Huntington's  Disease 
Association,  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety, National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
National  Society  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism.  National  Women's  Health  Net- 
work, Sickle  Cell  Support  Association,  Sick 
People  Need  Insurance,  Sick  Kids  Need  In- 
volved People,  Spina  Bifida  Association  of 
America,  Tourette  Syndrome  Association. 
Inc.,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
Inc.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President:  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors KnnnoT  and  DnasifBiMn,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Access  to  Health  Care 
Act  of  1980.  The  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port we  have  on  both  sides  of  the  Ci^ 
Itol  for  this  legislation  reflects  how 
important  this  legislation  Is  to  Ameri- 
ca's 86  to  S7  million  medically  unin- 
sured citizens.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied that  the  sponsors  have  Incorpo- 
rated within  this  Initiative  a  modified 
version  of  my  bill.  S,  1872,  the  Health 
Insurance  Availability  Act  of  1985. 

For  1  In  8  Americans  today,  riding  in 
a  car,  catching  a  cold.  Just  getting  out 
of  bed  a  day  older  each  morning  poses 
a  monumental  risk.  If  you  don't  have 
health  Insurance,  an  aoddent  or  ill- 
ness carries  the  threat  of  financial  dis- 
aster, unnecessary  pain,  disability,  and 
even  death. 

Traditionally.  Americans  Insure 
themselves  against  the  financial  risk 
of  poor  health  through  four  major 
avenues— employer-sponsored  group 
health  Insurance.  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
or  private  insurance  paid  by  the  indi* 
vidual.  Four  avenues  for  care,  but  each 
with  Insurmountable  roadblocks  for 
too  many  in  need  of  Insurance,  And 
for  many  uninsured,  neither  a  Job  nor 
a  comfortable  income  are  a  guarantee 
of  safe  passage. 

The  medically  uninsured  represent  a 
broad  cross  section  of  income  class. 
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and  age  groups. 


employment  status. 
They  are  people  like: 

Beulah  8.,  a  widow  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Aging  Committee  last  year.  When 
Beulah's  husband  died  in  1979  and  she 
lost  his  health  insurance  coverage,  she 
suddenly  found  herself  a  victim  of 
cancer  and  a  victim  of  a  health  insur- 
ance system  which  shuns  the  risky  pa- 
tient Too  young  for  Medicare,  too  idck 
for  private  Insurance.  Beulah  was 
forced  to  use  up  much  of  the  savings 
her  husband  had  left  her  to  buy  the 
critical  medical  care  she  needed. 

Bill  F.,  an  unemployed  steel  worker 
In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
faces  the  prospect  of  depleting  his 
small  savings  because  he  cannot  find 
coverage  for  himself  and  his  pregnant 
wife,  casting  a  shadow  on  what  should 
be  a  happy  event. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today 
will  help  people  like  Beulah  by  en- 
couraging States  to  set  up  risk  pools 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  by  extending  em- 
ployer health  coverage  to  lald-off 
workers.  It  will  help  to  expand  health 
insurance  coverage  by  small  btulneases 
where  employees  now  have  a  mere  SO- 
SO  chance  of  being  covered.  And  final- 
ly, this  bill  will  give  health  care  pro- 
viders the  assurance  that  they  will  be 
paid  for  the  charity  and  unreimbursed 
care  they  provide. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation 
wiU  do  the  following: 

First.  Encourage  States  to  establish 
instirance  risk  pools  for  those  unable 
to  purchase  health  insurance  because 
of  a  pre-existing  condition.  Employers 
with  20  or  more  employees,  who  pro- 
vide health  benefits  either  through  in- 
surance or  by  self-funding,  would  be 
required  to  contribute  to  the  statewide 
risk  pool.  Any  employer  who  failed  to 
participate  would  be  subject  *^o  a  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  their  employee 
health  expenses.  The  pool's  health  in- 
surance must  make  available  to  all 
residents  of  the  State  levels  of  health 
insurance  typical  of  the  levels  of  cov- 
erage provided  through  large  employ- 
er groups.  The  bUl  would  limit  out-of- 
podtet  expenses  for  Individual  cover- 
age to  $1,600  and  for  family  coverage 
to  $8,000.  The  lifetime  benefit  could 
not  be  leas  than  $600,000.  The  pool 
would  offer  a  choice  of  deductibles, 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  individ- 
ual covered  and  the  premium  could 
not  exceed  160  percent  of  average  pre- 
mium rates  for  individual  policies  in 
the  State  for  comparable  coverage. 
The  bill  allows  States  to  subsidise  pre- 
miums. 

Second.  Require  Stotes  to  establish 
financing  mechanisms  to  pay  for  un- 
compensated and  charity  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  hospital  care.  This  pro- 
posal requires  States  to  establish  an 
explicit  subsidy  mechanism  to  finance 
charity  and  unreimbursed  care  for  the 
uninsured  and  underlnsured.  Under 
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the  proposal,  hospitals  would  be  paid 
for  so  long  as  the  care  was  rendered 
economically  and  efficiently,  and  they 
had  made  businesslike  efforts  to  col- 
lect whatever  costs  the  patient  himself 
was  able  to  finance. 

Alternatively,  States  could  establish 
a  program  to  provide  health  insurance 
for  all  of  the  residents  in  the  State 
and  thereby  obviate  the  need  to  reim- 
burse hospitals  for  charity  care. 

Third.  Extention  of  coverage  for 
laid-off  workers.  The  Access  to  Health 
Care  Act  would  require  employers  to 
offer  extended  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  laid-off  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents for  up  to  4  months.  Both  em- 
ployee and  employer  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  pay  whatever 
share  of  the  premium  they  paid  before 
the  worker  was  laid  off.  After  the  4- 
month  period  was  over,  workers  could 
exercise  the  option  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  to  continue  coverage  for  a 
total  of  18  months  if  they  were  willing 
to  pay  both  the  employer  and  employ- 
ee share  of  the  premiimi. 

The  bill  also  requires  an  open  enroll- 
ment period  for  employed  spouses  of 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  and  their 
health  insurance.  Under  current  law, 
if  the  worker  who  carries  the  insur- 
ance loses  his  or  her  Job,  the  family  is 
left  without  protection.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  spouse  that  still  has  a 
Job  to  enroll  the  family  under  his  or 
her  employer's  plan. 

Fourth.  Tax  incentives  for  the  self- 
employed.  Under  current  tax  law,  the 
cost  of  employer-paid  health  insurance 
premiums  is  not  counted  as  taxable 
Income  to  workers.  In  small,  unincor- 
porated businesses,  however,  the 
owner-operator  of  the  business  re- 
ceives no  tax  benefit  for  the  cost  of  his 
own  health  insurance.  If  he  offers 
health  insurance  to  his  employees, 
they  do  not  pay  any  tax  on  the  contri- 
bution the  business  makes  to  the  cost 
of  the  premium,  but  the  self-employed 
owner  must  pay  his  own  full  premium 
out  of  after  tax  dollars.  This  bill  would 
encourage  self-employed  individuals  to 
offer  health  insurance  to  their  work- 
ers by  allowing  them  to  take  the  busi- 
ness tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  the 
lowest  premium  they  pay  for  health 
insiirance  for  their  full-time  employ- 
ees. 

Fifth.  Demonstration  projects  on 
lowering  the  cost  of  care  to  small  busi- 
nesses. The  Access  to  Health  Care  Act 
requires  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  con- 
duct studies  and  demonstration 
projects  on  ways  to  lower  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  coverage  for  small 
firms.  The  demonstrations  could  in- 
clude State  government  pool  arrange- 
ments, grants  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  similar  groups  to  arrange  in- 
surance coverage  for  small  firms  in  a 
given  geographical  area,  and  offering 
of  insurance  to  small  firms  through 
Medicare  carriers. 


This  Important  initiative  is  support- 
ed by  a  broad  coalition  of  groups  in- 
cluding the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Healthcare 
Campaign,  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
AFL-CIO,  Older  Women's  League,  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  underscore 
our  commitment  to  quality  health 
care  as  a  right  of  all  Americans— not  a 
privilege  just  for  the  lucky  few.  The 
Access  to  Health  Care  Act  is  designed 
with  this  priority  in  mind.* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERQER    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Kennkdt,    Mr. 
HnNZ.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assure  access 
to  health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBEHIOER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  introduce  today 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kknhedt],  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hkikz]. 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle],  the  Access  to  Health  Care 
Act  of  1986.  The  biU  includes  a  set  of 
measiu'es  amending  the  Tax  Code  and 
Medicaid  law  to  improve  access  to 
health  insurance  coverage  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  in  efforts  to  make 
health  care  available  to  Americans,  as 
in  efforts  to  contain  the  cost  of  health 
care,  we  have  learned  there  are  no  uni- 
versal approaches— no  "magic  bullets." 
Concepts  such  as  federally  adminis- 
tered national  health  insurance  or  na- 
tionally mandated  all-payer  insurance 
systems  are  impractical,  politically  un- 
palatable, and  just  plain  won't  work. 
We  have  learned  that  the  market 
place  at  the  community  level,  guided 
by  consumer  choice  of  private  health 
plans,  is  the  best  means  to  promote 
quality,  cost-effective  health  care.  So 
it  is  important  that  as  we  address  the 
issue  of  uninsured  Americans  that  con- 
gressional action  be  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  consumer  choice  of 
private  health  coverage  in  the  local 
health  marketplace. 

Insurmountable  financial  obstacles 
to  health  care  confront  too  many 
Americans.  The  number  of  uninsured 
has  grown  from  33  million  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recession  to  37.1  million 
today.  All  indications  are  that  it  will 
continue  to  rise.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  number  of  uninsured  has 
increased.  First,  many  parts  of  the 
country  never  recovered  from  the 
1982-83  recession  and  rural  America  is 
now  deep  in  economic  crisis.  Also, 
reform  of  the  health  care  system,  the 
"competition  strategy"  under  which 
hospitals,  doctors,  and  health  plans 
have  begim  to  compete  for  business 
based  on  the  price  of  services  or  premi- 
ums is  another  factor. 


Competition  In  the  health  care 
system  and  the  complimentary  Medi- 
care payment  reforms,  both  of  which 
promote  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of 
hospital  services,  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  health  care.  However,  the  in- 
centives inherent  in  competition  and 
Medicare  reform  also  have  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  hospitals  and  health  plans 
that  the  cross-subsidization  of  charity 
care,  medical  education  and  research 
will  no  longer  be  funded  primarily 
through  the  dollars  of  paying  patients. 
Today,  those  patients  and  their  health 
plans— including  Medicare— are  only 
interested  in  paying  for  the  value  of 
what  they  receive  not  the  care  of  med- 
ical training  of  others. 

This  side  effect  of  the  economics  of 
competition  in  the  health  care  system 
will  be  useful  in  the  long  run.  It  will 
enable  the  health  care  system  to  move 
away  from  hidden  subsidization  to  ex- 
plicit support  for  the  poor  and  medical 
training.  This  will  encourage  the  ex- 
plicit funding  of  the  efficient,  quality 
providers  who  are  best  able  to  give 
value  for  dollars  paid  for  service. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  reform  of 
the  health  care  system  depends  on  in- 
dividual Americans  making  choices  in 
a  market.  As  a  national  policy,  it 
makes  sense  to  encourage  individuals 
to  make  the  right  health  care  choices 
by  subsidizing  their  purchase  of 
health  plan  coverage.  This  subsidiza- 
tion achieved  through  the  tax  exclu- 
sion for  employer  paid  health  premi- 
ums. More  than  192  million  Americans 
have  private  health  plan  membership, 
most  of  it  subsidized  the  exclusion. 
Another  31.1  million  Americans  re- 
ceive Medicare  and  many  of  them  also 
purchase  private  insurance  to  supple- 
ment Medicare  benefits.  There  are 
27.5  million  Americans  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  Medicaid  Program.  But, 
that  leaves  only  the  37.1  million  Amer- 
icans unprotected.  It  is  this  group  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
policy  of  incentives  to  obtain  health 
plan  coverage. 

Equity,  fairness  and  good  sense  call 
for  Federal  initiatives  to  provide  and 
encourage  health  coverage  for  all 
Americans.  That  is  why  I  am  Joining 
with  my  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  in 
sponsoring  S.  2403  today.  The  "Access 
to  Health  Care  Act  of  1986,"  takes 
positive,  careful  steps  to  promote 
health  care  insurance  coverage  of 
those  who  are  uncovered  today. 

This  bill,  however,  does  not  finish 
the  Job.  Much  more  can  be  done 
through  reform  of  tax  rules  for  health 
benefits.  Next  week,  I  will  introduce  a 
set  of  alternative  proposals  to  provide 
better  incentives  for  individuals  and 
their  families  to  purchase  health  in- 
surance. Current  law  only  makes  this 
tax  incentive  available  to  those  who 


are  fortunate  enough  to  have  health 
Insurance  provided  by  their  employers. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2403  is  part  of  a 
process  I  began  last  year  with  the  In- 
troduction of  S.  1211,  the  Health 
Equity  and  Fairness  Act  of  1985.  That 
bill  Included  three  provisions  designed 
to  make  private  health  insxirance  more 
readily  available  to  many  of  those  now 
uninsured:  Health  insurance  premium 
deductions  for  self-employed  and  un- 
employed persons,  mandatory  cata- 
strophic loss  protection  of  employer- 
sponsored  health  insurance  plans,  and 
time  limited  continuity  of  coverage  op- 
tions for  those  who  lose  eligibility  for 
employer-sponsored  insurance. 

The  continuity  of  coverage  provi- 
sions were  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  reconciliation  blU  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  I  look  forward  this 
year  to  building  on  this  accomplish- 
ment with  the  passage  of  provisions 
from  the  Access  to  Health  Care  Act  of 
1986  and  the  benefits  reform  bills  I 
will  introduce  next  week. 

The  bUl  S.  2403  Introduced  today 
has  five  elements: 

Extension  of  employment-baaed 
health  insurance  coverage  for  laid-off 
workers  and  their  dependents. 

Establishment  of  subsidized  health 
Insurance  pools  to  enable  Americans 
without  access  to  employment-based 
coverage,  or  Medicare  to  purchase  in- 
dividual health  insurance  regardless  of 
their  health  status. 

Requirement  that  States  establish 
programs  to  provide  health  plan  cover- 
age for  uninsured  and  underinsured  or 
establish  mechanisms  to  fund  hospital 
uncompensated  care. 

A  tax  deduction  for  health  benefits 
to  encourage  individuals  to  offer 
health  insurance  to  employees. 

Studies  and  demonstrations  of  meth- 
ods to  reduce  the  cost  of  health  cover- 
age to  small  business  and  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

HEALTH  msnUAHCI  lOH  THE  UmMPLOTED 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  been  out  of  work  for  less 
than  4  months.  And.  despite  the  cur- 
rent period  of  economic  growth  there 
are  5.000,000  Americans— 10.000,000 
counting  their  dependents— who  fall 
into  this  70  percent  during  a  given 
year.  These  individuals  will  frequently 
lose  their  dependents  lose  their  health 
insurance  when  they  are  laid  off  and 
BO  become  part  of  the  37.1  million 
Americans. 

Last  year  I  proposed  in  8.  1211,  a 
protection  for  this  group,  by  requiring 
that  laid  off  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents have  the  option  to  continue  their 
coverage  in  their  former  employer's 
health  insurance  group.  That  provi- 
sion was  incorporated  in  the  1987  rec- 
onciliation bill  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

But.  the  Congress  should  go  further 
for  those  workers  who  are  involuntar- 
ily laid  off  from  their  Jobs.  BCany  cor- 
porations already  take  reiponsibillty 
for  these  workers,  others  do  not.  To 


help  clOM  the  gap  of  coverage,  particu- 
lar^ since  most  woikers  find  some  em- 
ployment within  4  months,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  help  build  a  bridge  for  their 
health  benefits  between  employers. 
This  revision  will  not  help  the  chron- 
ically unemployed  but  this  group  Is 
clearly  a  minority  of  those  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

8.  2403  requires  that  employers  pro- 
vide 4  months  of  coverage  to  laid-off 
workers  and  their  dependents.  In  addi- 
tion. S.  2403  requires  an  open-enroll- 
ment period  for  employed  spouses  of 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  and  health 
insurance.  In  many  two-workers  fami- 
lies—so common  today— only  one 
member  chooses  to  enroll  in  the 
family  health  plan  since  both  workers' 
family  plans  would  result  in  duplica- 
tion of  coverage.  If  the  worker  who 
carries  insurance  for  the  family  loses 
his  or  her  job.  the  family  as  a  whole 
would  be  left  uncovered.  S.  2403  would 
allow  the  spouse  that  still  has  a  Job, 
the  option  to  enroll  the  family  under 
his  or  her  employer  plan. 

These  provisions  were  part  of  the 
discussions  during  the  1983  recession 
of  the  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed initiatives.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economy  since  that  time, 
the  push  for  legislation  in  this  area 
died.  It  Is  now  time  to  again  visit  this 
issue.  The  face  that  the  number  of  the 
uninsured  has  not  dropped,  despite 
the  fact  that  overall  unemployment 
has  gone  from  9.7  percent  to  7.5  per- 
cent, is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  protection  for 
workers  proposed  in  S.  2403. 

SUISIDIZSD  WSUIAMCS  POOLS 

Many  Americans  cannot  obtain 
health  coverage  because  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing health  problem.  One  solution  nine 
States  have  chosen  to  use  to  assist 
their  uninsurable  citizens  are  insur- 
ance pools. 

These  pools  are  created  from  a  con- 
tribution levied  on  health  insurers 
based  on  their  number  of  Insured  per- 
sons In  a  State.  Health  plans  will  then 
bid  to  administer  the  pool.  The  health 
plan  awarded  the  contract  then  offers 
policies  to  individuals  or  families  who 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  conven- 
tional health  Insurance  coverage. 

Such  a  program  has  been  Imple- 
mented in  Minnesota  and  covers 
10,000  people.  It  has  operated  for 
almost  10  years.  The  policy  provided 
by  the  pool  for  a  person  aged  60  to  84 
years  with  a  11,000  deductible  omU 
the  individual  $1,200  per  year  In  pre- 
miums. Obviously,  this  alternative  Is 
not  for  everyone  but  It  surely  has 
made  the  difference  for  many  Mlnne- 
sotans. 

One  obstacle  to  States  forming  pools 
is  that  large  employer  self-insured 
health  plans  established  under  Feder- 
al ERISA  rules  cannot  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  pools.  This  has  made 
It  difficult  to  form  pools,  particularly 


since  the  trend  is  for  large  emplojren 
to  self-insure. 

jS.  2408  places  an  exdie  tax  on  luch 
employers  if  they  do  not  cooperate 
with  the  state  In  contributing  to  the 
pool.  These  pools  depend  on  broad 
participation.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
support  this  hammer  approach  to  en- 
couraging employers  to  aasurae  a  role 
in  the  pool.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
only  means  we  appear  under  current 
law  to  have  to  send  the  measage  that 
insurance  pools  make  sense  and  should 
be  made  available  to  all  Americans 
who  cannot  get  Insurance  because 
they  are  high  risks. 

STATS  HlALm  PLANS  POI  TBI  aNIHiVMB 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  provi- 
sion of  the  fiscal  year  1987  reconcilia- 
tion bill  which  bars  Medicare  payment 
to  those  hospitals  that  refuse  to  care 
for  patients  unable  to  pay  but  suffer- 
ing from  a  life  threatening  condition. 
When  this  measure  was  under  consid- 
eration, I  argued  that  the  state  should 
have  general  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  non-Medlcaid  poor  who  could 
not  afford  health  care. 

Clearly,  the  number  of  uninsured 
Americans  is  increasing.  And.  I  argued 
that  the  States  are  in  the  best  position 
to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  servloes 
to  these  people.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  no  role.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  poor.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  the  Lee  laococa's  of  the 
world  get  $8,600  tax-free  for  health 
premiums  paid  by  his  employer  while 
those  Americans  who  have  an  employ- 
er have  no  employer-paid  benefits 
must  purchase  insurance  with  after- 
tax dollars,  assuming  they  can  even 
afford  the  premiums. 

Next  week  I  will  propose  a  set  of  al- 
ternative means,  to  refine  the  Tax 
Code  to  provide  a  subsidy  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  purchase  health  coverage.  But, 
it  still  must  fall  to  the  Stotes  to  use 
this  subsidy  as  a  base  for  the  health 
plan  payments  for  those  not  covered 
now  by  insurance. 

8.  2408  will  require  sUtes  as  part  of 
their  Medicaid  planning  to  develop 
mechanisms  for  helping  all  residents 
to  obtain  health  plan  membership. 
Only  through  the  subsidy  of  people's 
coverage  will  policies  to  help  the  unin- 
sured truly  compliment  the  progress 
made  in  making  the  delivery  of  health 
care  more  efficient  through  consumer 
choice. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  States  under 
this  provision,  as  an  option  facilitating 
health  coverage,  to  directly  fund  un- 
compensated care  In  hospitals.  Philo- 
sophically, I  am  opposed  to  this  notion 
of  subsldlilng  Institutions  rather  than 
people.  I  believe  health  plans  will 
meet  the  true  health  care  needs  of  in- 
dividuals whereas  hospitals  can  only 
help  them  when  sick. 
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Also,  supportine  the  bad  debt  and 
charity  care  of  all  hospitals  may  boost 
the  wrong  institutions. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  short  run  the 
importance  of  assuring  access  to 
needed  care  for  all  Americans  is  our 
goaL  As  we  reform  the  tax  ssrstem  and 
make  other  changes  to  encourage 
broader  coverage,  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  turn  to  this  alternative  option. 
From  my  view,  as  long  as  the  objective 
is  not  forgotten  and  the  process  to  get 
there  is  not  forsaken,  then  this  stop- 
gap measure  ought  to  be  taken. 

TAX  TBKATMXNT  FOR  THE  SXLP-DfPLOTKD 

Seventy-five  percent  of  iminsured 
Americans  are  employed  or  the  de- 
pendents of  employees.  Most  of  these 
employed  but  uninsured  individuals 
work  for  small  businesses.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  woi^ers  in  businesses  with 
more  than  26  employees  are  offered 
health  insurance,  while  less  than  half 
of  small  business  employees  get  health 
insurance. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  small  busi- 
nesses, is  that  they  are  operated  by 
self-employed  individuals  who  can 
take  a  business  deduction  for  the 
health  benefits  they  provide  employ- 
ees but  not  for  themselves.  The  inabil- 
ity of  these  employees  to  take  the  de- 
duction for  their  health  insurance  re- 
duces their  incentives  to  offer  cover- 
age to  their  employees. 

Under  current  tax  law,  the  cost  of 
employer-paid  health  insurance  premi- 
ums is  not  counted  as  taxable  income 
to  workers.  In  small,  unincorporated 
businesses,  however,  the  owner-opera- 
tor of  the  business  receives  no  tax  ben- 
efit for  the  cost  of  his  own  health  in- 
surance. If  he  offers  health  insurance 
to, his  employees,  they  do  not  pay  any 
tax  on  the  contribution  the  business 
makes  to  the  cost  of  the  premium,  but 
the  self-employed  owner  must  pay  his 
own  full  premium  out  of  after  tax 
dollars. 

S.  2403  would  change  tax  law  to 
allow  the  self-employed  individual  to 
take  as  a  business  deduction  for  them- 
selves the  cost  of  the  lowest  paid  pre- 
mium they  paid  for  an  employee. 

This  small  tax  change  should  be 
made.  Broader  refinements  are 
needed,  as  I  have  said,  however,  to  put 
all  Americans  on  an  even  f  ootinjs  as  re- 
gards to  the  tax  subsidy  for  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

DDIONSTRATIOR  PROJECTS 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  would 
fund  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  on  improving  health  insur- 
ance availability  for  small  employers 
and  the  self-employed. 

Minnesota  is  already  a  laboratory 
for  such  activity.  The  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  and  Industry 
[MACIl  has  a  cost  containment  com- 
mittee of  5,000  members,  mostly  small 
business  people,  to  help  control  health 
care  cost.  Projects  the  committee  has 
promoted  include: 


Pooling  MACI  members  to  negotiate 
for  discounts  for  health  plan  pack- 
ages—an effort  which  reduced  health 
care  premium  costs  by  10  percent  on 
average. 

Providing  information  to  MACI 
members  on  how  to  be  more  prudent 
buyers  of  health  care— for  example,  in- 
formation on  second  opinion  pro- 
grams, outpatient  surgery  and  shop- 
ping for  health  care  services. 

Efforts  to  inform  small  businesses 
about  health  plan  design— that  is.  of- 
fering health  plans  with  cost  sharing 
and  other  facets  to  make  employees 
more  cost  conscious  about  health  care 
purchasing. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2403  represents  a 
vital  next  step  in  the  process  to  pro- 
vide access  for  aU  Americans  to  private 
health  plan  coverage.  Gteps  will 
remain  even  after  this  measiu%  is 
passed.  But,  the  bill  keeps  this  Con- 
gress moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  new  Federal  ini- 
tiatives and  reforms  of  the  existing 
Federal  role  in  assiuing  access  to 
health  care,  much  more  work  will  need 
to  be  done  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level  to  solve  this  problem.  Many 
States  have  already  taken  the  initia- 
tives and  established  some  type  of 
plan  for  providing  coverage  to  those 
currently  without  health  insurance.  S. 
2403  and  the  other  bills  affecting  in- 
centives for  health  plan  coverage  I  will 
introduce  next  week  serve  to  clarify 
the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  their 
efforts  and  to  assure  equity  and  fair- 
ness in  the  ways  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  private  health  plan 
coverage  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  at  this  after- 
noon's press  conference,  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2403 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Access  to 
Health  Care  Act  of  1986. ". 
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SEC  1.  mcENnvBS  roR  the  EBTABuamiBNT  or 

STATEWmE  mgURANCB  POpiA 

(a)  Orrbral  Rule.— Chapter  41  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subchapter 

"Subchapter  B— Health  Plans  of  Large  Em- 
ployers Not  Members  of  Qualified  State 
Pooling  Associations 

"Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  expenses  of  health  plans 
of  large  employers  not  mem- 
t>ers  of  qualified  state  pooling 
associations. 

"SEC  Mil.  TAX  ON  EXPENSES  OP  HEALTH  PLANS 
OP  LARGE  EMPLOYERS  NOT  MEM- 
RERS  OP  QUALmED  STATE  POOLINC 

ASSOaATIONB. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
nonqualified  employee  health  expenses  i«id 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Large  Emplotxr.— Por  purposes  of 
tills  section— 

"(1)  In  GEHERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  'large  employer' 
means  an  employer  who,  on  each  of  some  20 
days  during  the  taxable  year  or  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year,  each  day  being  in  a  differ- 
ent calendar  week,  employed  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  (whether  or  not  at  the  same 
moment  of  time)  20  or  more  Individuals. 

"(2)  EXCEPTIOR  rOR  GOVERimXRTAL  UHITS.— 

The  term  'large  employer'  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States,  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  any  of  the  foregoing  (including  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission);  except  that  such  term 
shall  include  any  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  NONODALiriED  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  EX- 

PEMSBS.— Por  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Ik  GENERAL.— The  term  nonqualified 
employee  health  expenses'  means  the  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer  for 
a  group  health  plan  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses are  allocable— 

"(A)  to  employment  witliin  a  State,  and 

"(B)  to  a  period  during  which  neither 

"(1)  the  employer,  nor 

"(11)  any  entity  through  which  benefits 
under  the  plan  are  provided, 
is  a  member  of  a  qualified  pooling  associa- 
tion In  such  State. 

"(2)  Group  health  plan.- The  term 
'group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  section  162(i)(3). 

"(3)  Qualified  pooling  association.— The 
term  'qualified  pooling  association'  means 
any  organization  which— 

"(A)  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  established 
pursuant  to  and  regulated  by  State  law; 

"(B)  permits  any  of  the  following  doing 
business  In  the  State  to  be  participating 
members: 

"(1)  insurers  writing  expense  Incurred 
health  insurance, 

"(ID  hospital  and  medical  service  plan  cor- 
porations, 

"(111)  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and 

"(iv)  employers  and  other  health  financ- 
ing entitles  (Including  self-funding  entities 
and  employee  welfare  benefit  plans); 

"(C)  makes  available  (without  regard  to 
health  conditions)  to  all  residents  of  the 
State,  who  are  not  eligible  for  medicare, 
levels  of  health  Insurance  typical  of  the 
levels  of  coverage  provided  ttvough  large 
employer  groups,  except  that— 


"(i)  any  mid)  level  of  insuraiiee  must  Umlt 
the  amount  of  the  annual  outof-podcet  ex- 
penses for  covered  Mrvtces  under  Individual 
coverage  to  11,500  and  under  family  cover- 
age to  $S.000, 

"(il)  any  such  level  of  insurance  may  not 
establish  a  lifetime  benefit  limit  for  any  in- 
dividual of  lea  than  $600,000. 

"(Ill)  mbjeet  to  clause  (i>,  such  iniuranoe 
may  provide  for  a  choice  of  deductibles  (In 
addltkm  to  the  dedueUbles  typical  of  levels 
of  coverage  provided  through  large  employ- 
er groups),  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
covered  individual,  and 

"(iv)  such  insurance  may  deny  coverage 
for  covered  services  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months; 

"(D)  charges  a  pool  premium  rate  expect- 
ed to  be  lelf-supporting  based  upon  a  rea- 
sonable actuarial  determination  of  antici- 
pated experience  and  expected  expenses, 
such  pool  premium  rate  in  no  event  to 
exceed  ISO  percent  of  average  premium 
rates  for  Individual  standard  risks  In  the 
State  for  comparable  coverage;  and 

"(E)  liiWirs  losses  of  the  pool  equitably 
among  all  partidpaUng  members. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  a  State  or  other  entity 
from  providing  for  payment  of  part  or  all  of 
the  premium  of  an  enroUee  and  from  vary- 
ing the  amount  of  such  payment  based  on 
the  enroUee'B  income  or  other  basis. 

"(4)  Mxdicarr.- The  term  'medicare' 
means  the  Insurance  program  established 
under  part  A  of  title  ZVIU  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"(d)  Cross  Rbperrkcb.— 

■^l)  For  pravWen  dtnying  ttiveOm  for  tax 
Ininif  hy  tkis  ssctton,  ssc  sscOoa  nS(aX«). 

•^t)  Por  prvTtstoM  maUng  MIdMicjr  procc- 
■WrfkaWs  to  tax  imposed  by  this  Mctlon. 
nil  ct  ioq.' 


(b)  Clrrxcal  Amkrdhxhts.— 

(1)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  chapter  heading  and  Insert- 
ing the  f ollowinr- 
•XHAPTBR  41-PUBUC  CHARlTiBg;  CERTAIN 

HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE  EMPLOYERS 
"Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 
"Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers not  members  of  quali- 
fied State  pooling  associations. 
"SabdMpter  A— PnMk  ChariUss". 

(3)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Chapter  41.  Public  charities:  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  0104(eXl) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  Inserting  ",  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  41  or  chapter  42". 

(e)  Bppbctxvi  Date.— 

(1)  IR  orrbral.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 1988. 

(3)  EZCBPTIOR  POR  TAXPATBRS  LOCATRD  IN 

crrtair  states.— 

(A)  I«  QBRBRAi.- In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
located  In  a  State  In  which  the  first  regular 
State  legislative  session  does  not  end  before 
January  1,  1988,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of 
the  taxpayer  beginning  on  or  after  the  first 
January  1st  that  occura  after  the  dose  of 
the  first  regular  State  legislative  session  of 
the  State. 

(B)  PnST  RBOULAR  state  LROISLAnVB  SES- 
SION DRpmBD.— In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
'first  regular  State  legislative  session'  refers 


to  the  first  regular  lesilon  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  1  REQUIRING  STATE  PROGRAMS  POR  THE  W- 
INWRBO  AND  UNDEROtSURSD. 

(a)  Mrmoad  State  Plan  RaonRRHRRT.— 
Section  100S(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.8.C.  lS96a(a))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (46), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (46)  and  Inserting  ";  and",  and 

(S)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (46)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4TXA)  have  in  effed  a  qualified  SUte 
program  of  aaslstanoe  for  the  uninsured  and 
underinsured  that  meets  the  requirements 
ofsecUonl90S(sKl),or 

"(B)  provide  for  health  care  coverage— 

"(i)  that  may  be  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganisation or  other  management  system  of 
care,  and 

"(ID  that  pays  for  the  costs  of  (or  pro- 
vides) inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
services  in  the  State, 

for  all  Individuals  in  the  State  who  (but  for 
this  subparagraph)  would  qualify  to  have 
payments  for  such  servloea  made  under  a 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (A)." 

(b)  RBQUIRBICBirTS    FOR    QUAUPtRD    STATE 

Froorams  op  Assistahcb  por  THE  nRnravRBD 
AHO  UHDERaisuRBD.— Sedion  1908  of  such 
Ad  (43  U.8.C.  lS9eb)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (r)  the  following  new 
subeeetion: 

"(sMl)  The  requirements,  referred  to  in 
sedion  1903(aX47XA>,  for  a  qualified  SUte 
program  of  assistance  for  the  uninsured  and 
underinsured  are  as  follows: 

"(AXi)  The  program  must  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  the  unreimbursed  costs  Incurred 
by  each  hospital  In  the  State  In  furnishing 
medically  necessary  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient services.  Such  unreimbursed  costs  may 
be  determined  on  a  patient  by  patient  basis, 
on  the  basis  of  a  prospectively  approved 
budgd  for  a  hospitid.  on  the  basis  of  costs 
that  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  services,  or  on  another  reasona- 
ble basis  established  by  the  SUte. 

"(II)  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  the 
program  for  costs— 

"(I)  respecting  care  provided  by  a  hospital 
pursuant  to  an  assurance  under  title  VI  or 
ZVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Ad  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Hill-Burton  program) 
that  the  hospital  will  make  available  a  rea- 
sonable volume  of  services  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor, 

"(II)  respecting  obligations  to  pay  taxes. 

"(Ill)  for  which  charges  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  collected  with  suiUble  bill 
collection  mechanisms, 

"(IV)  for  care  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  title  XVIII.  or 

"(V)  for  care  for  which  payment  Is  made 
under  a  SUte  plan  approved  under  this 
tiUe. 

"(B)  The  program  must  have  adequate  fi- 
nancing through  a  mechanism  established 
by  the  SUU. 

"(C)  The  program  must  not  provide  for  a 
legal  or  regulatory  limit  on  the  amount  of 
charity  and  unreimbursed  care  a  hospital 
may  provide. 

"(2)  Notwittutanding  paragraph  (1),  a  pro- 
gram may— 

"(A)  provide  that  no  payment  will  be 
made  under  the  program  for  any  unpaid  de- 
dudible  or  coinsurance  amount  not  In 
excess  of  $360; 

"(B)  take  Into  account,  and  require  con- 
tinuation of,  the  payment,  from  SUte  and 
local  taxes,  of  amounU  for  charity  and  un- 


reimbursed care  at  the  levels  in  effed 
during  fiscal  year  1966  (with  such  adjust- 
menU  to  take  Into  account  changes  In 
prloes.  costs,  tax  ooUeeUons,  or  other  rea- 
sonable Items  as  the  program  may  provide), 
and 

"(C)  require,  as  a  condition  of  payment 
under  the  program  to  a  hospital  that  the 
hospital  (I)  provide  a  certain  level  of  charity 
and  unreimbursed  care  for  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  hospital  servloes,  and  (11)  med 
miniwiiim  standards  in  its  efforts  to  ooUed 
unpaid  bills. 

"(IXA)  If  a  SUU  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  section  1903(aX47)  with  resped  U  a 
calendar  quarter— 

"(1)  if  the  calendar  quarter  is  one  of  the 
fird  4  calendar  quarters  in  which  the  re- 
quirement applies  te  the  State,  the  per 
centum  that  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (aX7)  shall  be  one-half  the  per 
centum  that  would  otherwise  be  specified, 
or 

"(11)  if  the  calendar  quarter  Is  a  subse- 
quent calendar  quarter,  the  per  centum 
specified  In  subsection  (aX7)  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  sero. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  financial  penalty  (other 
than  that  described  in  sul>paragraph  (A)) 
may  be  imposed  against  a  State  for  lu  fail- 
ure to  med  the  State  plan  requirement  de- 
scribed in  section  1903(aX47)." 

(c)  CoRPORMtNO  Ambrubuuit.— Section 
1908(aX7)  Of  such  Ad  (43  VA.C. 
1896b(aX7))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "sub- 
Jed  to  subaecUons  (r)  and  (s)."  after  "(7)". 

(d)  Eppsfim  Datb.— 

(1)  In  obmbral.— The  amendmente  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  paymente  to 
States  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1, 1988. 

(3)  EzcRpnoR  FOB  HosprtAU  locatbd  n 

CBRTAIR  STATRS.- 

(A)  In  aRRRRAL.-In  the  case  of  a  State  In 
which  the  fird  regular  SUte  legislative  ses- 
sion does  not  end  before  January  1.  1968, 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  the  fird  January  Id  that  occurs  after 
the  close  of  the  fird  regular  SUte  legisla- 
tive session  of  the  SUte. 

(B)  First  rrouiar  state  LROtsunvB  sas- 
BiON  DBPiNBB.— In  subparagraph  (A),  the 
"fird  regular  SUte  legislative  sewlon" 
refers  to  the  fint  regular  session  of  a  SUte 
legislature  that  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Ad. 

SBC  4.  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  COVBRAOB 
POR  LAID«PP  WORKBRSt  OPEN  EN- 
ROLLMENT POR  BPOUBB8  OP  UNEM- 
PLOYED WORKBRa 

(a)  Denial  of  Deduction  fob  Employer 
Contribution  to  Plan.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  103(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  dedudlon  for  trade  or 
business  expenses  with  resped  to  group 
health  plans),  as  amended  by  sedion 
10001(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Recondliatlon  Act  of  1965,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  heading,  by  Inserting  "and  open 
enrollment  option  for  spouses  of  unem- 
ployed workers "  after  "certain  Individuals", 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  "and 
the  spousal  open  enrollment  requiremenU 
of  subsedion  (1)"  after  "subsedion  (k)". 

(b)  Denial  of  Exclusion  fob  Hioklt  Com- 
pensated Individuals,— Section  106(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  contributions  by  em- 
ployer to  acddent  and  health  plans),  as 
amended  by  sedion  lOOOKb)  of  the  Conaoll- 
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dat«d  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1985,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "meet" 
and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph and  inserting  the  following:  "meet— 

"(A)  the  continuing  coverage  require- 
ments of  section  162(k),  and 

"(B)  the  spousal  open  enrollment  require- 
ments of  section  162(1).", 

(3)  by  striking  "Paragraph  (1)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  "Paragraph  (IXA)", 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  plan  established  and  maintained 
for  its  employees  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  such,  and  a  plan  described  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  414(d),  or". 

(c)  MoDincATioH  or  Continuation  Covnt- 

AGK  RXQUntntKNTS.— 

(1)  Extension  or  continuation  period.— 
Paragraph  (2)(BKi)(I)  of  section  162(k)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  maximum  period  of 
continuation  coveratge),  as  inserted  by  sec- 
tion 10001(c)  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  is 
amended  by  strildng  "18  months"  and  in- 
serting "22  months". 

(2)  (^uutincATioN  or  right  to  terminate 
CONTINUATION  COVERAGE.— Paragraph  (2)(B) 
of  such  section  (relating  to  period  of  con- 
tinuation coverage)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  clause: 

"(vi)  Notice  or  termination  or  cover- 
age.—The  date  on  which  the  qualified  bene- 
ficiary notifies  the  plan  administrator,  in 
writing,  that  the  coverage  should  be  termi- 
nated." 

(3)  Employer  continuation  or  premium 

PAYMENTS  rOR  4  MONTHS.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section  (relating  to  continuation  coverage) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Special  rules  por  certain  qualipisd 

BEHEPICIARIES.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  qualify- 
ing event  describ  -d  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  (re- 
lating to  terminations  and  reduced  hours), 
during  the  period  described  in  clause  (ii)— 

"(I)  the  amount  and  frequency  of  pay- 
ment of  any  premium  charged  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  be  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  if  the  qualifying 
event  had  not  occurred,  and 

"(U)  subparagraph  (BKiii)  shall  only 
apply  to  failures  of  the  qualified  beneficiary 
to  pay  the  premium  required  with  respect  to 
the  beneficiary. 

"(ii)  Period  or  application.— The  period 
described  in  this  clause  is  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  quali- 
fying event  and  ending  at  the  end  of — 

"(I)  4  months,  or 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (before  the 
date  of  the  qualifying  event)  for  which  the 
qualified  beneficiary  was  provided  coverage 
under  the  group  health  plan, 
whichever  is  less." 

(B)  Prompt  election  required.- Para- 
graph (5)  of  such  section  (relating  to  the 
election  of  continuation  coverage)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Special  rules  por  certain  elbc- 
tions.- In  the  case  of  an  election  respecting 
a  qualifying  event  described  in  paragraph 
(3KB)  (relating  to  terminations  and  reduced 
hours),  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
paragraph  (2XF).  the  qualified  beneficiary 
must  make  the  election  during  the  first  14 
days  of  the  election  period.". 


(4)  Notice  or  requirembhts.— Paragraph 
(6)  of  such  section  (relating  to  notice  re- 
quirements) is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "and 
subsection  (1)"  after  "this  subsection". 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "(or 
7  days  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3KB))", 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"within  14  days  of  fiie  date  on  which  the 
plan  administrator  is  notified  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)"  and  inserting  "within 
7  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  plan  admin- 
istrator is  notified  under  subparagraph  (B) 
or  within  14  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  administrator  is  notified  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Each  notice  under  subparagraph  (DKi),  in 
the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in 
paragraph  (3KB),  shaU  include  information 
concerning  the  special  rules  in  paragraphs 
(2KP)  and  (5KC)." 

(d)  Spousal  Open  Enrollment  Require- 
ment.—Section  162  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
subsection  (m)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (k)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Spousal  Open  Enrollment  Reqihre- 
MENTs  or  Group  Health  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (iK2)  and  section  106(bKl),  a  group 
health  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  only  if  the  plan  provides  for  an 
open  enrollment  period  (meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection)  for  each  mar- 
ried employee— 

"(A)  who  is  (or,  but  for  a  previous  elec- 
tion, would  be)  covered  under  the  plan,  and 

"(B)  whose  spouse  loses  or  will  lose  cover- 
age under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  a 
qualifying  event  (described  in  subsection 
(kK3KB)). 

"(2)  Open  enrollment  period.— The  open 
enrollment  period  must— 

"(A)  be  a  period  of  not  less  than  60  days, 
and 

"(B)  begin  not  earlier  than  30  days  before 
the  date  of  the  qualifying  event  and  not 
later  than  such  date,  except,  at  the  option 
of  the  employee,  the  period  may  be  delayed 
to  begin  on  a  date  not  later  than  the  date 
the  employee's  spouse  actually  loses  cover- 
age under  a  group  health  plan. 

"(3)  Loss  or  coverage.— For  purp)oses  of 
this  subsection,  a  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  lost  coverage  during  any  period 
(after  a  separation  from  employment)  in 
which  the  coverage  is  continued  and  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
coverage  is  being  made  by  an  employer, 
union,  or  entity  other  than  the  spouse. 

"(4)  Terms  or  enrollment  option.— 

"(A)  No  rcquixkment  op  insurabilitt.— 
The  terms  of  such  an  enrollment  may  not 
require,  or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack 
of,  evidence  of  insurability. 

"(B)  Beneptts  and  enrollment,— Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  the  cover- 
age and  terms  of  an  enrollment  during  an 
open  enrollment  period  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  same  as  the  terms 
(including  any  option  for  coverage  of  imme- 
diate family  members)  most  recently  of- 
fered with  respect  to  the  enrollment  of  that 
employee  or  (at  the  employer's  option)  of 
newly  hired  or  other  employees  similarly 
situated. 

"(C)  EmcnvB  date  op  coverage.— Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (D),  the  cover- 
age provided  pursuant  to  an  individual's  en- 
rollment during  an  open  enrollment  period 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  no 
later  than— 


"(I)  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
that  begins  more  than  6  days  after  the  date 
the  individual  enrolls,  or 

"(U)  30  days  after  the  date  the  indlrUhuU 
enrolls, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(D)  Immediate  coverage  op  added  pamilt 
MEMBERS.- If  an  employee  was  previously 
covered  and  only  exercises  the  option  to 
cover  immediate  family  members,  the  cover- 
age of  the  immediate  family  members  shall 
begin  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  after  the  date 
the  individual  exercises  the  option.". 

(e)  ErracnvE  Dates.— 

(1)  General  rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1987. 

(2)  Special  rule  por  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.— In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  coUective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  before  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  s^reements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
or 

(B)  July  1, 1987. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

(f )  NonncATioN  to  Covered  Employees.— 
At  the  time  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  apply  to  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  162(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  the  plan  shall  notify 
each  covered  employee,  and  spouse  of  the 
employee  (if  any),  who  is  covered  under  the 
plan  at  that  time  of  the  continuation  cover- 
age and  open  enrollment  period  required 
sections  162(k)  and  163(1)  of  such  Code.  The 
notice  furnished  under  this  subsection  is  in 
lieu  of  notice  that  may  otherwise  be  re- 
quired under  section  162(kK6KA)  of  such 
Code. 

8BC  5.  DEDUCTION  ALLOWABLE  FOR  CBRTAIN 
GROUP  HEALTH  PLAN  CONTRIBU- 
■nONS  BY  SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVID- 
UALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  162  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (m)  as  subsection  (n) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Deduction  Allowable  por  Cbktaih 
Group  Health  Plan  Contributions  por  the 
Benkpit  op  Selp-Employid  Imditidualb.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  212,  104,  105,  and  106,  in 
the  case  of  a  qualified  group  health  plan 
which  provides  medical  care  benefits  for 
any  self-employed  individual— 

"(A)  such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  an 
employee, 

"(B)  the  employer  of  such  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  being  the  person  so  treated 
under  section  401(cK4).  and 

"(C)  contributions  to  such  plan  for  medi- 
cal benefits  for  such  individual  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  section  313  to  the  extent 


such  contributions  during  the  taxable  year 
do  not  exceed  the  lowest  per/employee  con- 
tribution to  the  plan  made  by  the  employer 
during  such  year. 

"(2)  OsDUcnoii  CAimoT  excud  tazablb 
ncoMB  FROM  ACTiTiTT.— The  deduction  al- 
lowed to  any  Individual  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  portion  of  the  taxable  Income  of 
such  Individual  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  for  such  year  which  Is  al- 
locable or  apportionable  to  such  individual's 
interest  in  the  employer. 

"(3)  QuAunxD  group  health  pum,— 

"(A)  In  osreral.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  group  health 
plan'  means,  with  respect  to  any  self-em- 
ployed individual,  any  group  health  plan  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (iK2))  of  an  employer 
If- 

"(i)  such  plan  is  not  a  self-insured  plan, 
and 

"(II)  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C). 

"(B)    OHS-HALP    or    PARTICIPAim    MUST   BE 

employees  who  are  not  selp-rmfloyid  niDi- 

VIDUALS    or    KMPLOYIX    PAMHY    MniBERS    OP 

such  inoividoau.— 

"(i)  In  oxheral.— a  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to 
any  self-employed  Individual  only  if  at  least 
half  of  the  participants  in  the  plan  (on  each 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  such  individual) 
are  employees  who  are  not— 

"(I)  self-employed  individuals  to  whom  a 
deduction  is  allowable  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  contributions  to  such 
plan,  or 

"(II)  family  memt>er8  of  any  self-employed 
individual  described  in  subclause  (I). 

"(ii)  Family  mxmbir.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i),  the  term  'family  member'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  individual,  such  individ- 
ual's brothers  and  sisters  (whether  by  the 
whole  or  half  blood),  spouse,  ancestors,  and 
lineal  descendants. 

"(C)  Plan  must  bknetit  all  khploybis 

(OTHER  than  part-time  AND  SEASONAL  EM- 
PLOYEES)    HOT    COVERED    BY    ANOTHER    GROUP 

HEALTH  PLAN.- A  plan  mccts  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  only  if  such 
plan  benefits  all  employees  (other  than 
part-time  and  seasonal  employees)  of  the 
employer  who  do  not  benefit  under  a  group 
health  plan  of  an  unrelated  employer. 

"(D)  Selp-insurxd  PLAN.— The  term  'self- 
insured  plan'  means  any  plan  under  which 
medical  care  benefits  are  not  provided 
under  a  policy  of  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance. 

"(4)  Lowest  per/ehvloyeb  contribu- 
tion.— 

"(A)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'lowest  per/employee 
contribution'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  of  a  self-employed  Individual, 
the  smallest  contribution  made  by  the  em- 
ployer during  such  taxable  year  to  the  plan 
with  respect  to  any  employee— 

"(i)  who  is  not  a  self-employed  individual, 

"(11)  with  respect  to  whom  a  contribution 
to  the  plan  was  made  during  such  year,  and 

"(ill)  who  Is  in  the  same  category  of  cover- 
age as  the  self-employed  individual. 

"(B)  Categories  op  coverage.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  categories  of 
coverage  are— 

"(1)  self  only,  and 

"(Ii)  self  and  family. 

"(C)  Sklp-kmplotid  individuals  who  are 

PARTICIPAirtS  FOR  LIBS  THAN  ENTIRE  TAXABLE 

YEAR.- In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  participant  In  the  plan  for 
lets  than  the  entire  taxable  year,  the  lowest 


per/employee  contribution  applicable  to 
such  individual  shall  be  the  same  portion  of 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
as  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year  during 
which  such  Individual  was  a  partietpant  In 
the  plan  bears  to  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"(D)  SncuL  RULis,— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A>— 

"(I)  only  contributions  for  coverage  during 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count, and 

"(11)  the  contributions  with  respect  to  any 
employee  who  Is  not  a  participant  In  the 
plan  for  the  entire  taxable  year  shall  be  de- 
termined on  an  annuallaed  basis. 

"(S)  Otrir  DEFwrnoNa— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  Self-employed  imsxvioual.— The 
term  'self-employed  individual'  has  the 
mmuilng  given  such  term  by  section 
401(cKlXB). 

"(B)  Medical  care  benefits.— The  term 
•medical  care  benefits'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  self-employed  individual,  compensa- 
tion for  the  medical  care  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 313(d))  of  such  individual,  the  spouse  of 
such  individual,  and  dependents  of  such  In- 
dividual. 

"(C)  Dbfemsent.— The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
163.  Any  child  to  whom  section  163(e)  ap- 
plies shall  be  treated  as  a  dependent  of  both 
parents. 

"(6)  Special  rules. — 

"(A)  Coorooiatioh  with  beotio*  lis.— 
Any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  by 
reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  an  amount  paid  for  medical  care  under 
section  313. 

"(B)  A0(»IGATIOM  OF  EMPLOYER  PLAMB.— If 

any  self-employed  Individual  Is  a  participant 
in  3  or  more  qualified  group  health  plans  of 
the  employer,  all  such  plans  shall  be  treated 
as  1  plan  for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Tbcknical  AMEmnoDrr.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  108  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
self-employed  Individual  not  considered  an 
employee)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "For 
purposes  of  this  section"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  In  section 
I«3(mKl),  for  purposes  of  this  section". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 

BBC  •.  DEMONBTKATION  PMMKCTB  ON  IMPSOVINO 
ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  INBURANCB  POR 
BMALL  BMPtOYBM  AND  SBLF-BM- 
PLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Studies  and  Demonbtratiom 
Projbctb.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of  studies  and  demonstration  projects 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  for  small  em- 
ployers and  self-employed  individuals  in  ob- 
taining health  insurance.  In  particular  the 
Secretary  shall  examine,  demonstrate,  and 
evaluate  how  savings  in  marketing  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  can  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of— 

(1)  standardised  policy  packages, 

(2)  SUte  arrangemenU  for  the  pooling  of 
health  Insurance, 

(3)  State  or  Federal  reinsurance  of  group 
health  contracts. 

(4)  contracu  with  banlcs  to  offer  such  in- 
surance to  depositors  or  other  groups, 

(6)  contracts  with  medicare  carriers. 

(6)  contracts  or  grants  to  Chamben  of 
Commerce  or  similar  groups  representing 
business,  and 

(7)  other  innovative  means. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  studies  and 
demonstration  projects  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1. 1988. 


(C)    AUTBORtXATIOR    OF    APPROPRIATIOn.- 

There  are  authortaed  to  be  approprtatad  for 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  flaeal  year 
1987)  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriat*  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

BtLLStnauBY 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  "Aooeas  to  Health  Care 

Act  of  1988. " 

Sec.  3.  Incentives  for  the  establishment  of 
statewide  Insuranoe  pools. 

Sec.  3  places  an  exdse  tax  on  large  em- 
ployers equal  to  10%  of  the  expenses  for 
employee  health  beneflU  if  that  employer 
does  not  participate  In  a  state  established 
health  Insuranoe  pooling  aaaoclatlon. 

The  section  defines  the  minimum  stand- 
ards for  a  qualified  health  insuranoe  pooling 
association.  Such  association  must  offer  in- 
dividuals and  their  dependenU  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  and  not  medicare  ellgl- 
bles.  a  health  insurance  policy  which  at 
minimum  has: 

A  limit  of  annual  out-of-pockK  expenses 
for  covered  servloes  of  81.600  for  Individual 
coverage  and  88,000  for  family  coverage, 

A  lifetime  limit  of  payment  for  covered 
servloes  for  any  individual  not  less  than 
8600,000, 

Deductibles  which  do  not  exceed  81.000, 
and 

Denies  covered  services  for  preexisting 
conditions  for  no  more  than  6  months. 

The  pool  premium  rate  is  not  to  exceed 
160%  of  the  average  premium  rates  for  indi- 
vidual standard  risks  in  the  state  for  compa- 
rable coverage. 

The  losses  to  the  pool  will  be  assessed 
equally  by  the  association  and  all  Its  partici- 
pating members. 

Sec.  3.  Requiring  sUte  programs  for  the 
uninsured  and  under  insured. 

Sec.  3  requires  the  SUtes  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  meet  health  care  needs  for  Its  un- 
insured and  underinsured  residenU.  The 
SUtes  are  at  risk  of  losing  federal  matching 
funds  for  Medicaid  administrative  expenses 
if  they  faU  to  develop  the  program  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988  or  on  the  first  January  1  follow- 
ing state  legislative  seuions  which  do  not 
occur  before  January  1, 1988. 

In  developing  programs,  lUtes  may  either 
provide  for  health  coverage-by  the  means 
it  determines.  The  coverage  may  be  In  the 
form  of  a  health  maintenance  organisation 
or  other  managed  system  of  care  or  tradi- 
tional insurance.  Or.  the  SUtes  may  develop 
a  program  which  remunerates  hospitals  for 
the  inpatient  and  outpatient  uncompensat- 
ed and  charity  care  these  institutions  pro- 
vide to  the  uninsured  or  underinsured. 

Sec.  4.  Temporary  extension  of  coverage 
for  lald-off  workers;  open  enrollment  for 
spouses  of  unemployed  workers. 

Sec.  4  amends  the  section  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986  which  requires  employers  to  offer 
terminated  employees  and  their  dependenU 
the  option  to  maintain  their  participation  in 
the  employer's  health  insurance  group  cov- 
erage (if  the  beneficiary  pays  the  premium 
cosU) 

A.  The  Amendment  would  require  employ- 
ers to  maintain  lU  contribution  to  the 
health  benefiU  for  a  period  up  to  4  months 
if  the  employee  has  been  lald-off  involun- 
tarily. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  em- 
ployers provide  employees  an  open-enroll- 
ment period  to  sign  for  health  Insuranoe 
when  that  employee's  spouse  has  lost  em- 
ployment and  the  family  was  covered  only 
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on  the  former  employer's  health  benefit 
prosnun. 

Sec  S.  Deduction  allowable  for  certain 
group  health  plan  contributions  by  self- 
employed  individuals. 

Sec  5  allows  self-employed  individuals  to 
take  a  business  deduction  for  health  bene- 
fits when  that  individual  provides  health  in- 
surance coverage  to  his  or  her  employees. 
For  the  payers  of  the  provision  the  tax  de- 
duction can  not  exceed  the  lowest  paid  em- 
ployee contribution  made  to  the  firm's 
health  plan. 

Sec.  6.  Demonstration  Projects  on  improv- 
ing access  to  health  insurance  for  small  em- 
ployers and  self-employed  individuals. 

Sec.  6  instructs  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  carry  out  studies 
and  demonstration  projects  on  ways  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  obtaining  health  insur- 
ance for  small  employers  and  self-employed 
individuals.  The  Secretary  is  to  report  bacli 
to  Congress  by  January  1,  1988  on  these 
projects. 

Access  to  Hujlth  Cahe  Act  or  1986 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Durenberger) 

Some  of  you  may  remember,  a  few  years 
back,  {^resident  Reagan  had  an  idea  called 
"New  Federalism."  It  never  really  caught 
fire,  mostly  because  in  practice  it  became  a 
mechanism  to  shift  a  lot  of  burdens  onto 
the  states  without  helping  them  meet  the 
new  responsibilities. 

But  the  basic  concept  is  a  very  important 
one:  Namely,  that  while  some  things  are 
properly  done  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, there  are  certain  fundamental  nation- 
al responsibilities  or  purposes  of  the  federal 
government— certain  needs  of  rights  that 
can  only  be  secured  at  the  national  level. 

One  of  those  duties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  for  all  Americans  access  to 
quality  health  care.  Not  just  those  who  can 
afford  it  .  .  .  not  just  those  who  are  em- 
ployed or  have  worUng  spouses  .  .  .  not  just 
those  who  work  for  somebody  else  .  .  .  not 
just  those  who  are  poor  enough  to  receive 
direct  government  help  .  .  .  not  just  those 
healthy  enough  to  be  a  good  risk  .  .  .  and 
not  just  those  who  are  old  enough  to  vote. 
All  Americans. 

In  reality,  access  to  health  care  has  to 
mean  some  form  of  health  insurance,  public 
or  private,  for  every  citizen.  We've  made  ad- 
mirable strides  toward  achieving  that  goal. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  covered 
either  by  private  health  insurance,  or  by 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

But  as  Ted  has  pointed  out,  there  are  still 
a  great  number  of  people— a  growing 
number— who  are  unable  to  attain  or  afford 
health  insurance.  Thirty-seven  million 
Americans.  Right  here,  that  just  looks  like  a 
figure  on  a  pie-chart.  Let  me  put  it  in  per- 
spective for  you. 

Thirty-seven  million  people  is  equal  to  the 
combined  population  of  Alaska,  Wyoming, 
Vermont.  Delaware,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Montana.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Idaho,  Rhode  Island.  Hawaii,  Maine.  Utah, 
Nebraska.  West  Virginia.  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Mississippi,  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
In  case  you  weren't  counting,  that's  23 
states.  Nine  times  the  population  of  my  own 
state  of  Minnesota.  That  many  Americans 
are  uninsiuvd. 

But  numbers  don't  really  tell  the  story 
either.  The  real  story  is  in  the  uninsured  in- 
dividuala  and  families  themselves  who  are 
denied  medical  care.  I  heard  many  of  those 
stories  at  a  hearing  I  held  last  f aU  on  infant 
mortality. 


One  of  them  concerned  a  Minnesota 
woman  who  was  pregnant  and  living  in  a 
battered  women's  shelter.  She  was  ineligible 
for  Medicaid,  and  couldn't  afford  to  buy  in- 
surance. The  only  way  she  could  get  proper 
care  for  her  unborn  child  and  her  other 
children  was  to  go  back  to  her  husband.  The 
unborn  baby  was  later  Injured  in  the  womb 
by  her  husband's  continued  battering. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  we  probably  wouldn't 
be  here  proposing  the  types  of  solutions 
we're  talking  about  today.  But  there's  been 
a  significant  change  in  both  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  health  care  s]^m 
itself. 

Recent  years  have  brought  the  start  of  a 
revolution  in  our  health  care  system,  and 
the  force  behind  that  revolution  is  con- 
siuner  choice.  We  are  putting  the  power  of 
choice  in  the  hands  of  health  care  consum- 
ers, and  letting  marketplace  competition 
work  to  hold  costs  down. 

But  there's  an  ironic  side-effect  of  that 
process.  Competition  exacerliates  the  prob- 
lems of  those  Americans  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  marketplace,  particularly 
those  who  fall  through  the  holes  in  our 
safety  nets. 

Back  in  1980,  before  the  health  revolu- 
tion, the  uninsured  got  their  health  care 
from  a  sort  of  unofficial  national  health 
plan,  consisting  mainly  of  community  and 
non-profit  hospitals  who  cared  for  anybody 
in  need  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  The  hos- 
pitals had  to  absorb  those  costs  or  pass 
them  on  to  other  patients. 

Today  it's  a  lot  harder  for  hospitals  to  do 
that.  The  country's  biggest  health  care  con- 
sumer, the  federal  government,  has  changed 
the  way  it  buys  their  services.  We've  given 
them  incentives  for  efficiency  and  cost-con- 
trol. But  unfortunately,  cost  efficiency  Is 
not  very  compatible  with  patients  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  services. 

At  the  same  time,  government  is  increas- 
ingly unwilling  or  unable  to  pick  up  the 
slack.  Welfare  reforms  in  1981  tightened  eli- 
gibility for  AFDC  and  Medicaid,  throwing 
more  than  440,000  families  off  the  rolls.  In  a 
study  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  as 
many  as  24  percent  of  those  families  who 
lost  their  benefits  either  were  refused  neces- 
sary medical  care,  or  didn't  seek  medical 
care  because  they  could  no  longer  afford  it. 

Moreover,  state  and  local  governments  are 
less  able  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Between  1981 
and  1984,  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
was  cut  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
federal  spending. 

Add  to  all  of  these  changes  the  ominous 
upward  trends  in  numbers  of  poor,  near- 
poor  and  uninsured.  Today  one  out  of  five 
chUdren  is  bom  into  poverty,  and  children 
account  for  fully  one-third  of  the  uninsured. 
The  rural  economy  is  disintegrating,  throw- 
ing formerly  self-sufficient  families  into 
poverty,  and  forcing  others  to  forego  health 
insurance  in  favor  of  food  and  shelter.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  depressed  parts  of  our 
economy,  such  as  industries  hurt  by  compe- 
tition from  foreign  Imports. 

The  sum  total  of  this  change  in  the  na- 
tional climate  is  that  red  wedge  on  the 
chart— 37  million  people. 

We  have  recently  taken  some  positive 
steps  toward  filling  in  the  rest  of  the  health 
insurance  pie.  S.  1211,  which  I  Introduced 
last  year,  contained  a  succesaful  proposal  to 
extend  company  health  plan  coverage  for 
those  who  lose  that  coverage  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  That  provision  became  law  as  part 
of  COBRA,  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
Also  in  COBRA  was  the  legislation  Ted  and 
I  worked  on  to  ensure  life-saving  hospital 
treatment  for  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay. 


Our  new  legislation  goea  several  steps  fur- 
ther. It  specifically  requires  planning  and 
establishment  of  programs  on  the  state  level 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  unin- 
sured and  underlnsured.  It  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  insurance  pools  to  take  on 
high-risk  insurance  cases.  Some  10.000  Mln- 
nesotans  are  already  benefiting  from  such  a 
pool,  which  includes  every  health  Insurer  in 
the  state.  Some  eight  other  states  have 
pools  as  well.  It  helps  ensure  health  cover- 
age for  workers  who  are  laid  off.  And  it 
works  toward  cutting  the  cost  of  health  in- 
surance for  small  employers  and  the  self- 
employed. 

The  self-employed  face  particular  barrlera 
to  getting  affordable  health  insurance.  I'd 
like  to  quickly  illustrate  one  major  facet  of 
the  problem,  the  inequitable  tax  treatment 
of  health  benefits  for  the  self-employed. 

This  unnamed  corporate  chairman,  who 
may  look  familiar  to  you,  earned  $1,6  mil- 
lion in  straight  salary  and  bonuses  last  year. 
That  doesn't  include  long-term  compensa- 
tion like  stock  options,  which  brings  the 
total  to  something  over  $11  million.  His 
company  has  a  very  generous  health  plan, 
and  the  benefits  are,  of  course,  tax-free. 
The  value  of  those  benefits  totalled  $3,300 
last  year. 

Compare  that  to  the  average  farmer  in 
Southern  Minnesota.  With  the  agricultural 
economy  in  a  steep  decline,  that  farmer 
earned  only  about  $5,400  in  income  last 
year.  The  vast  majority  of  farmers  are  self- 
employed,  and  that  means  they  buy  their 
own  health  insurance— if  they  can  afford  it. 
No  tax  exclusion  on  his  benefits.  He  got  zip, 
compared  to  our  executive's  $3,300.  If  that 
seems  fair  to  you,  we  don't  have  much  to 
talk  about. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  effort  to  make  health 
insurance  more  available  to  the  self-em- 
ployed, but  clearly  the  pu^e-piece  that  will 
close  this  pie-chart  is  tax  reform.  Next  week 
I  will  be  introducing  a  package  of  bills  on 
health  care  taxation  that  I  hope  will  fill  in 
that  gap.« 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  hlnuelf  and 
Mr.  Lsvm): 
S.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  18,  1986,  as  "Nation- 
al Community  Education  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  COmfUmTT  EDUCATION  DAT 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  18.  1986  as  Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day.  Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day  was 
first  observed  in  many  States  in  1982. 
The  day  provides  communities  and 
schools  an  opportunity  to  showcase 
programs  and  projects  and  to  develop 
new  relationships  among  schools,  par- 
ents, and  organizations  and  agencies. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  com- 
munity schools  in  Flint,  MI  where  this 
concept  originated  over  50  years  ago 
and  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  in  my  home  com- 
munity. What  began  as  a  small  recrea- 
tion program  in  1935  has  now  become 
a  strong,  positive  force  not  only  in 
Flint  but  in  many  other  communities 
across  the  coimtry.  The  community 
education  program  now  provides 
needed  recreational,  education,  cultur- 


al, social,  and  medical  servloes  in  some 
3,500  school  districts  acroBs  the 
country. 

I  was  the  original  sponsor  of  legiila- 
tion  to  provide  the  Federal  support  for 
the  community  schools  program.  Over 
the  last  4  years,  Oovemors  in  39 
States  have  proclaimed  Community 
Education  Days  in  recognition  of  the 
strong  relationships  that  have  devel- 
oped between  public  schools  and  the 
commtmlties  they  serve. 

Strengthening  community  involve- 
ment through  this  concept  has  helped 
to  improve  the  classroom  performance 
of  our  younger  students  and  to  open 
up  classrooms  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams to  fight  illiteracy  and  help 
people  gain  the  skiUs  they  need  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  increasingly  tech- 
nical workplace  and  society.  The  pro- 
gram has  also  helped  reach  alienated 
and  isolated  groups  in  our  society  who 
need  special  assistance.  One  of  the 
greatest  values  of  community  schools 
is  that  they  help  reestablish  a  sense  of 
community,  to  give  people  a  sense  of 
connection  and  of  shared  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  has  been  a 
very  valuable  program  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  Joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  S19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evahs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  require  a  study 
of  the  compensation  and  related  sys- 
tems in  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ARMsntoiro. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gout]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  524,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Retired  En- 
listed Association.  Inc. 

S.  SiS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daktokth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[BCr.  KAsmr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  942.  a  bill  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  services, 
and  for  other  piuixMes. 

8.  1704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCluri,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1704.  a  bill  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  ceiling  for 
the  North  Loup  Division,  Pick-Sloan 
BCissouri  Basin  Program.  Nebraska. 

8.  8080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MirzzirBATnf, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAtnxifBXRO] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2050,  a 
bill  to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occupational  disease  in  order  to  es- 


tablish a  system  for  identifying  and 
preventing  illness  and  death  of  such 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  aoto 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pktok.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala^Mma 
[Mr.  Hnuir]  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  SiMoir]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2000.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  not  before  July  1.  1987.  enforce 
its  regulations  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  personal  use  of  vehi- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  tlSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hamcih]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2181.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Construc- 
tion Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments 
of  1986". 

S.  8188 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  BCitzbtbauic, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MiLcma],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2183.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove services  for  individuals  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  their  families. 

8.  8187 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  DcCoircnfi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilis]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2187.  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  from 
sequestration  certain  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  dependents  and  survivors  of 
certain  veterans  which  are  paid  based 
on  the  service-connected  disability  or 
death  of  veterans. 

8.  8808 

At  the  request  of  Vlx.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
ilix.  HATmLD],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [BCr.  BxnwiCK],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2209.  a 
bill  to  make  permanent  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  section  1619  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  authorizes 
the  continued  payment  of  SSI  benefits 
to  individuals  who  worii  despite  severe 
medical  impairment;  to  amend  such 
Act  to  require  concurrent  notification 
of  eUglbUity  for  SSI  and  medicaid  ben- 
efits and  notification  to  certain  dis- 
abled SSI  recipients  of  their  potential 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  such  sec- 
tion 1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study 
of  the  effects  of  such  section's  work 
incentive  provisions;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  8170 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  SncoH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  FoRo]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  deter 
immigration-related  marriage  fraud 
and  other  immigration  fraud. 

8.  3874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastxm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AiroRiws]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  8.  2274.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  certain  individuals  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain persons  who  are  not  individuals 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  the  price  support  and 
related  iHt>grams  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

8.  8890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Poao.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of  8. 
2290.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commimlca- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  en- 
coding of  satelllte-tranamltted  televi- 
sion programming  until  decoding  de- 
vices are  fully  available  at  reasonable 
prices, 

8.  8884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wexckzr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RisoLZ]  wss  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2294,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  certain 
programs  imder  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  to  authorize  an 
early  intervention  program  for  handi- 
capped infants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  8888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatzk. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Crahston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Evaxs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2295. 
an  original  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Coimcll.  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operation,  to 
increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  8889  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtnuEMBKRoia. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  JoHHSTOif  ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

8.  8948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihaii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Iirotnrz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2348,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  cryptographic 
equipment  at  satellite  communications 
faciUties  within  the  United  SUtes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  9991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mukxowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ItAx.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Azoiroa] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2381.  a 
bill  to  revise  the  guaranteed  loan  liini- 
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tation  amount  applicable  to  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing any  order  issued  by  the 
President  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
any  law  providing  for  sequestration  of 
new  loan  commitments. 

SKMATB  JOIMT  SXSOLimOR  34 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  May  11.  1986.  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week". 

SKHATI  JOntT  RnOLOnOIf  30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SmoN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle}.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  305,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  27. 
1986.  through  May  3.  1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Arts  in  the  Schools  Week". 

SENATK  JOnrr  resolution  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  306.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  l>e- 
ginnlng  November  23.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  MATTiifGLY],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 326.  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
May  21.  1986.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov 
Honor  and  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Ezoifl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heplin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leaht].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldgar],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NimN].  the  Senator  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  IMi.  Nickles].  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicksr]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  335.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  May  8, 
1986.  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  337 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  337.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  18-24.  1986.  as  "Just  Say 
No  to  Drugs  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  125. 
a  concurrent  resolution  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  Ireland  P*und 
and  its  founder,  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Reilly. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  135,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  es- 
sential verification  improvements  to 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  and  the  long-term  goal  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement  banning  nu- 
clear testing. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
From  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  297,  a  resolution  to 
call  for  an  International  Congress  on 
Terrorism. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 


Resolution  373,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  search  for,  and  iu)propriate  Judg- 
ment and  pro8ecuti<m  of.  Nazi  war 
criminals. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING 

ROGER      CLEMENS      OF      THE 
BOSTON  RED  SOX 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kerry  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  at  Fenway 
Park,  a  pitcher  for  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest 
individual  performances  in  the  history 
of  major  league  baseball. 

Roger  Clemens,  a  23-year-old,  right- 
handed  pitcher  for  the  Red  Sox  with  a 
95-mile-an-hour  fast  ball,  struck  out  20 
batters  of  the  Seattle  Mariners,  set- 
ting a  new  major  league  strikeout 
record. 

The  old  record  was  19  strikeouts,  set 
by  Steve  Carlton  of  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals in  1969,  and  equaled  by  Tom 
Seaver  of  the  New  York  Mets  in  1970 
and  by  Nolan  Ryan  of  the  California 
Angels  in  1974— three  of  the  finest 
pitchers  in  baseball.  But  in  the  111- 
year  recorded  history  of  baseball,  no 
pitcher  had  ever  struck  out  20  batters 
in  a  9-inning  game  before  Roger  Cle- 
mens took  the  mound  in  Fenway  Park 
on  Tuesday  night. 

Baseball  so  captivates  the  national 
imagination  because  of  its  grace  and 
its  infinite  variety  of  achievement. 
There  are  feats  of  endurance  that  cap 
long  careers  and  dominate  the  game's 
history,  such  as  Hank  Aaron's  home 
runs,  Ty  Cobb's  lifetime  average.  Pete 
Rose's  hits.  Lou  Brock's  stolen  bases, 
Lou  Gehrig's  consecutive  games,  or  Cy 
Young's  victories.  There  are  awesome 
feats  over  a  single  season,  such  as 
Babe  Ruth's  60  home  runs  and  Roger 
Maris'  61,  and  Joe  DiMaggio's  56-game 
hitting  streak:  and  there  are  also  indi- 
vidual performances  in  single  games 
that  electrify  the  baseball  world,  such 
as  pitching  a  perfect  game,  hitting  4 
home  runs  in  a  game,  or  Johnny 
Vander  Meer's  back-to-back  no-hitters. 

To  these  latter  feats,  we  now  add 
Roger  Clemens'  astonishing  perform- 
ance last  Tuesday,  which  in  my  view 
ranks  with  the  4-minute  mile  and  ex- 
alted peaks  in  other  sports  that  few,  if 
any,  thought  could  ever  be  attained. 

When  fans  from  around  the  world 
travel  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  NY.  they  will  already  be 
able  to  see  Roger  Clemens'  cap,  spikes, 
glove,  and  recordsetting  baseball.  At 
the  age  of  23,  Roger  Clemens  has 
many  great  years  ahead— and  perhaps 
more  records  too.  But  his  place  in  the 
record  booits  is  already  secure,  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  this  unique  and 
historic  achievement. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  and  ar- 
ticles from  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
Boston  Herald  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rkokd. 

8.  Res.  3»3 

Whereu  on  April  39,  at  Fenway  Park  in 
Boston.  Rocer  Clemens.  23-year-old  pitcher 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  struck  out  twenty 
batten  in  a  game  agalnat  the  Seattle  Mari- 
ners. 

Whereas  the  twenty  strikeouta  by  Roger 
Clemens  broke  the  major  league  baseball 
record  that  had  stood  for  seventeen  years 
for  strikeouts  in  a  nine-inning  game. 

Whereas  sports  fans  everywhere  are  cele- 
brating the  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
Roger  Clemens  as  one  of  the  all-time  great 
individual  performances  in  the  liistory  of 
basebaU. 

ReMolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Joins  with  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  sports  fans  throughout  the  world 
in  honoring  Roger  Clemens  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  for  his  historic  acliievement  as  a 
pitcher  in  establishing  a  new  strikeout 
record  in  major  league  baseball. 

[Ftom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Apr.  30, 1986] 

Clemens  Fans  a  Record  20— Sox  Pitcher 
Baffles  Mariners,  3-1 
(By  Dan  Shaughnessy) 

Smoke  Qot  In  Your  Eyes.  In  one  of  the 
most  sensational  pitching  performances  in 
baseball  history.  Red  Sox  right-hander 
Roger  Clemens  last  night  struck  out  a 
major  league  record  20  batters  en  route  to  a 
three-hit,  3-1  victory  over  the  Seattle  Mari- 
ners at  Fenway  Park. 

Has  any  pitcher  ever  been  more  overpow- 
ering? In  ill  years  of  major  league  baseball, 
Clemens  is  the  first  hurler  to  strike  out  20 
batters  in  a  nine-inning  game.  He  walked 
none. 

"The  people  who  were  here  tonight 
(13,414)  saw  history  that  won't  be  broken." 
said  ancient  Mariner  Oorm&n  Thomas  (one 
strikeout  and  a  homer  for  Seattle's  run). 
"When  the  last  out  was  made.  I  wanted  to 
tip  my  hat.  He  was  that  good.  It's  the  finest 
effort  you'll  ever  see." 

Watching  the  BCariners  try  to  hit  Clemens 
was  like  watching  a  student  driver  navigate 
Storrow  Drive  at  4:30  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Slumping  Seattle  is  on  a  record-setting 
strikeout  pace,  and  Clemens  was  at  the  top 
of  his  high-octane  game.  Tou  didn't  need 
Dick  Albert,  Jimmy  the  Greek  Snyder  or 
Camac  the  Magnificent  to  tell  you  what  was 
going  to  happen.  But  no  one  could  have  en- 
visioned the  magnitude  of  Clemens'  mound 
mastery. 

Sir  Roger  struck  out  the  side  three  times. 
The  Mariners  put  only  10  balls  in  play,  and 
only  two  of  those  were  pulled. 

"I  was  playing  catch  with  Oeddy  (Sox 
catcher  Rich  Oedman)  all  night  long."  said 
Boston  third  baseman  Wade  Boggs.  "It  was 
an  easy  night." 

Clemens  threw  138  pitches.  07  for  strikes. 
A  Toronto  radar  gun  clocked  several  serves 
at  97  miles  per  hour,  and  his  fast  ball  aver- 
aged OS  in.p.h. 

Red  Sox  manager  John  McNamara  said. 
"I  saw  Catfish  Hunter  pitch  a  perfect  game 
and  I  saw  Mike  Witt  pitch  a  perfect  game 
and  Tom  Seaver  pitch  some  great  games— 
but  tliat  was  the  most  awesome  display  of 
pitching  I've  ever  seen." 

In  addition  to  setting  the  coveted  nine- 
inning  strikeout  record.  Clemens  tied  the 


American  League  record  with  eight  straight 
punchouts  (matching  Nolan  Ryan  and  Ron 
Davis),  broke  the  single-game  Red  Sox 
strikeout  record  (17  by  Bill  Monbouquette 
In  1961),  and  shattered  the  Fenway  mark 
(16  by  Jack  Harshman  of  the  White  Sox  in 
1954).  If  you're  looking  for  a  little  more  per- 
spective, remember  that  they've  bem  play- 
ing baseball  at  Fenway  for  7S  yean. 

The  ninth  inning  was  electric.  Clemens 
struck  out  Spike  Owen  swinging,  then 
fanned  Phil  Bradley  on  three  pitches  for 
the  magic  No.  20.  Ken  Phelps  grounded  to 
short  to  end  It. 

"The  ninth  was  all  on  adrenaline."  said 
Clemens. 

After  Phelps  grounded  out.  Clemens  was 
mobbed  by  his  teammates.  He  worked  his 
way  over  to  the  backstop  and  hugged  his 
wife.  Debbie.  "I  wanted  to  give  her  the  ball, 
but  she  was  afraid  somelx>dy  would  take  It 
from  her,"  said  Clemens.  "So  I  kept  it." 

The  record-smashing  outing  came  very 
close  to  being  a  heartbreaking  loss  for  Cle- 
mens. He  traOed,  1-0,  after  Thomas'  center- 
field  homer  in  the  top  of  the  seventh,  and 
the  frustrated  Sox  liad  run  into  three  outs 
while  trying  to  score  on  Seattle  rlghty  Mike 
Moore. 

Dwlght  Evans  broke  the  spell  with  a  two- 
out,  three-run  seventh-inning  homer,  his 
fint  homer  since  the  opening  pitch  of  the 
season. 

But  Evans'  blast  will  serve  as  little  more 
than  a  footnote  when  basebaU  bards  sing  of 
this  night.  It  was  not  an  evening  for  bitten 
or  f  lelden. 

"This  will  be  something  111  cherish  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Clemens.  "And  I  hope  it 
stands  for  a  while." 

The  firelMdllng  rlghty  was  the  last  person 
the  Marinen  wanted  to  see.  They  came  into 
the  game  with  166  strikeouts,  S5  more  than 
the  league  runners-up  (Texas,  111).  Seattle 
Is  on  a  pace  wliich  would  shatter  the  major 
league  strikeout  record  (1,203)  by  more  than 
200. 

Clemens  (4-0,  1.62  ERA)  was  perfect  in 
the  first  three  Innings.  Owen,  Bradley  and 
Phelps  all  went  down  swinging  in  the  fint. 
Thomas  led  off  the  second  with  a  hard  liner 
to  Jim  Rice  in  left,  then  Jim  Presley  and 
Ivan  Calderon  (called)  struck  out.  In  the 
third,  rookie  Danny  TartabuU  grounded  to 
second,  Dave  Henderson  was  called  out  on 
strikes  and  Steve  Yeager  filed  to  left  Cle- 
mens was  In  danger  of  walking  five  of  the 
fint  nine  batten,  but  never  threw  ball  four. 

Clemens'  no-hltter/perfect  game  was 
punctured  in  the  fourth  when  shortstop 
Owen  led  off  with  a  single  to  right  on  a  0-2 
curve  iMdl.  Clemens  punished  the  Marinen 
by  whiffing  the  next  eight  batters. 

Don  Baylor  had  a  big  assist  in  the  eight- 
straight  record.  After  Clemens  got  Bradley 
and  Phelps  swinging,  Baylor  (playing  fint 
while  BUI  Buckner  DH'd)  dropped  a 
Thomas  popup  in  foul  territory. 

Baylor's  blunder  served  history  well. 
Thomas  was  called  out  by  Vic  Voltagglo  on 
a  8-2  pitch  as  Clemens  closed  the  door  on 
the  fotuth. 

Clemens  was  at  his  best  in  the  fifth  when 
he  fanned  Presley  with  a  2-2  heater,  then 
blew  Calderon  away  on  three  pitches  and 
got  TartabuU  on  a  2-2  looker.  All  three 
Marinen  were  called  out  on  strikes.  Seen 
that  lately?  Clemens  had  12  strikeouts  at 
the  end  of  five. 

With  an  assist  from  Baylor.  Clemens  had 
become  the  third  pitcher  in  Sox  tUstory  to 
fan  six  straight  batters.  The  Immortal  Buck 
O'Brien  turned  the  trick  against  the  Sena- 
ton   on   April   26,    1913,   and   Ray   Culp 


punched  out  six  straight  Angels  on  May  11, 
1970. 

O'Brien  and  Culp  feU  out  of  the  Sox 
record  book  when  Henderson  fanned  on  a  3- 
2  pitch  leading  off  the  sixth.  Seven  straight 

Yeager  was  next  and  feU  behind  0-2,  then 
looked  at  a  2-2  curve  balL  Eight  straight 
four  swinging,  four  caUed.  aemens  had  tied 
the  league  record  shared  by  Ryan  (1972  and 
1073)  and  Davis  (1981). 

Owen  broke  the  string  by  flying  to  center 
to  end  the  sixth.  Through  six  Innings.  Cle- 
mens had  fanned  14  and  thrown  92  pitches, 
60  for  strikes.  The  Marinen  had  put  oiUy 
four  balls  into  play. 

The  fires  were  stlU  burning  in  the  sev- 
enth. Bradley  and  Phelps  struck  out  swing- 
ing. 

Enter  Thomas.  With  the  count  l-and-2 
and  the  crowd  on  its  feet  and  roaring. 
Thomas  Interrupted  the  euphoria.  He  drove 
a  fly  which  landed  in  the  fint  row  of  the 
center-field  bleachers,  Clemens  traUed. 

Evans  got  It  back,  with  Interest  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh. 

With  two  outs  and  no  one  on,  Steve  Lyons 
slM>ped  a  single  to  left  Olenn  Hoffman 
w^ed  (Ed  Romero  ran  for  Hoffman),  then 
Evans  drove  a  1-0  pitch  off  the  back  waU  In 
center  for  a  3-1  lead. 

"That  picked  me  up,"  said  Clemens. 

He  picked  up  strikeouts  No.  17  and  18  (set- 
ting the  baUpark  and  club  records)  in  the 
eighth,  and  went  into  the  major  league 
record  book  in  the  ninth  It  was  Clemens' 
20th  big  league  victory. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  May  1, 1986] 

A  Whiff  of  Immortautt 

(By  Leigh  MontvUle) 

The  dace  continued  into  the  next  day. 
Roger  Clemens  awoke— weU,  didn't  exactly 
awake,  because  he  never  reaUy  had  slept— 
into  a  lovely  strangeness. 

His  mother  was  on  the  telephone.  Crying. 
His  brothen  were  on  the  phone.  Oylng. 
People  magazine  wanted  him.  Sports  lUus- 
trated.  "The  CBS  Morning  NEWS."  Oentle 
pulls.  Affectionate  tugs.  The  BasebaU  HaU 
of  Fame  in  Coopentown  wanted  his  glove, 
his  cap,  his  shoes. 

And,  of  course,  the  basebaU. 

"I'm  in  the  HaU  of  Fame,"  the  23-year-old 
Red  Sox  pitcher  said  yesterday  in  the  soft 
Texas  accent,  again  and  again,  as  if  he  were 
a  lottery  winner  stiU  staring  at  the  numben 
and  only  half  beUeving  what  he  saw. 
"That's  something  nobody  can  take  away 
from  me  now." 

Twenty  strikeouts.  He  (Ud  that.  No  pitcher 
In  111  yean  of  major  league  basebaU  ever 
had  struck  out  20  batten  in  a  nine-inning 
game.  He  did  that 

Nowhere  in  sport  are  the  records  as  mean- 
ingful, as  consistent,  as  in  professional  base- 
ball. The  line  of  history  goes  from  today  to 
the  furthest  yesterday,  encompassing  aU 
the  names  and  all  the  eras,  everyone  whoev- 
er played.  Roger  Clemens  now  was  part  of 
that.  Part?  His  name  now  was  at  the  top  of 
the  strikeout  list. 

"I  still  don't  think  he  realizes  what  he 
did,"  friend  and  teammate  Al  Nipper  said.  "I 
picked  him  up  today  and  drove  him  to  the 
park  and  I  stlU  don't  think  it's  hit  him.  He's 
StiU  spinning." 

Who  can  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  re- 
alize that  he  has  done  something  that 
Christy  Mathewson  never  did?  That  Walter 
Johnson  never  did.  That  Bob  Feller,  Nolan 
Ryan,  Tom  Seaver,  no  one  ever  did.  Who 
can  do  that?  Who  can  realise— truly  real- 
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iw— how  special  a  special  night  like  that 
could  be? 

"I  got  home,  I  couldn't  sleep,"  Roger  Cle- 
mens said.  "I  tried— it's  Important  for  a 
pitcher  to  get  that  rest  for  his  arm— but  I 
Just  couldn't.  I  was  tossing  all  night." 

He  dipped  into  sleep  only  once.  He  said  he 
had  a  weird  dream.  He  was  back  on  the 
mound  in  the  middle  of  the  game  Tuesday 
night,  on  the  way  to  the  3-1  win  over  the 
Seattle  Mariners.  The  game  suddenly 
changed. 

A  fan  came  out  of  the  stands— as,  indeed, 
two  fans  did  during  the  real  game— and  ran 
onto  the  field.  This  fan  ran  to  the  moiuid  to 
talk  to  Roger  Clemens.  Roger  Cemens 
whacked  the  fan  in  the  head.  The  police  ar- 
rived, not  to  take  away  the  fan,  but  to  arrest 
Roger  Clemens. 

"That's  when  I  woke  up,"  Roger  Clemens 
said.  "The  police  were  taking  me  away  from 
hitting  the  dude  in  the  head." 

Was  that  the  way  it  happened?  No,  not 
the  way.  The  strikeouts  happened.  That  was 
what  was  real.  The  strikeouts.  Twenty 
strikeouts. 

He  remembered  the  game  mostly  as  a  con- 
centrated blur.  He  was  concentrating  on 
what  he  was  doing  with  each  batter  on  each 
pitch.  He  knew  he  was  pitching  as  well  as  he 
ever  had  pitched,  that  his  fast  ball  was 
going  where  he  wanted  it  to  go,  97  miles  per 
hour,  that  he  felt  really  strong,  but  he  had 
no  time  for  counting.  He  was  in  the  middle 
of  Fenway  Park,  not  history.. 

"I  was  in  the  trainer's  room  between  in- 
nings." he  said.  "I  usually  put  my  jacket  on 
with  two  outs  and  get  out  of  there,  but  once, 
before  I  left,  I  did  hear  the  announcers  say  I 
had  a  chance  at  the  record  for  eight  strike- 
outs in  a  row.  That's  all  I  knew  until  the 
final  inning." 

A  numbness  seemed  to  extend  every- 
where. Clemens  didn't  know  he  was  heading 
toward  history.  His  catcher.  Rich  Gedman. 
had  no  idea.  The  home  plate  umpire.  Vic 
Voltaggio,  had  no  idea.  Everyone  knew  that 
something  good  was  happen^,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know  how  good. 

"The  fans  were  cheering  after  every 
pitch,"  Oedman  said.  "I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  they  were  cheering.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was  all  about." 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  know."  Voltaggio  said. 
"AU  I  knew  was  that  I  was  working  the  best 
pitching  performance  I'd  ever  seen.  I  told 
that  to  the  batboy  after  the  seventh.  That 
this  was  the  best  I'd  ever  seen.  Anywhere." 

The  players  in  the  dugout  noticed  that 
some  fans  in  the  centerfield  bleachers  had 
begim  to  place  K's  on  the  outfield  wall. 
When  had  that  started?  There  were  no  K's 
on  the  wall  for  the  first  five  innings,  but 
suddenly  there  were  K's  and  more  K's,  each 
of  them  signifying  another  strikeout. 

"Where'd  they  come  from?"  Nipper  asked. 
"Did  those  guys  run  out  smd  get  the  card- 
board and  paint?  Suddenly  they  were 
there." 

The  media  contingent  was  as  small  as  pos- 
sible for  a  weeluilght  game.  The  pro  football 
draft  had  been  held  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Celtics  were  playing  the  Altanta  Hawks  in  a 
play-off  game  at  the  Garden  at  the  same 
time.  A  Red  Sox  official  looked  down  at  the 
little  photographers'  box  sdong  the  first 
base  line  early  in  the  game  and  saw  only  one 
cameraman.  The  cameraman  was  the  offical 
Red  Sox  photographer. 

The  night  seemed  to  start  at  the  bottom 
level  of  interest— The  Seattle  Bteriners? 
Who  cared?— and  grow  and  grow.  Better  and 
better.  More  and  more.  On  the  way  to 
history. 


"I  was  cheeking  with  Roger  every  inning 
after  the  fifth,"  Red  Sox  maiuger  John 
McNamara  said.  "I've  been  doing  that  every 
game  this  year,  making  sure  his  arm  feels 
good." 

"My  legs  feel  tired,"  Clemens  reported 
after  the  seventh.  "They're  starting  to 
cramp." 

"What  about  your  urn?"  McNamara 
asked. 

"Pine." 

"Keep  going." 

The  news  that  he  was  going  for  a  record 
was  given  to  Clemens  before  the  start  of  the 
ninth  by  Nipper.  Clemens  had  no  idea  how 
many  strikeouts  he  had  or  how  many  would 
be  the  record.  Nipper  told  him  he  needed 
one  to  tie  and  two  to  set  the  record. 

"I  had  to  do  it,"  Nipper  said.  'Wouldn't  It 
be  a  shame  if  a  guy  had  a  chance  for  some- 
thing like  that  and  didn't  try  for  it?  I 
wanted  him  to  know.  He's  not  the  tsrpe  of 
guy  who  would  be  affected  by  luiowing." 

The  rest . . .  the  rest  was  more  of  the  blur. 
Swinging  third  strike  by  Spike  Owen  to  tie 
the  record.  CaUed  third  strike  to  Phil  Brad- 
ley to  set  the  record.  Third  baseman  Wade 
Boggs  rushed  over  to  shake  hands,  and 
Roger  Clemens  didn't  know  why.  Was  this 
the  end  of  the  game?  No,  one  more  out  to 
go. 

"We  should  get  the  ball  to  save  it,"  trainer 
Charlie  Moss  said  in  the  dugout. 

"You  don't  have  to,"  pitcher  Bruce  Hurst, 
charting  the  game,  said.  "That  ball  ain't 
going  anywhere." 

Sure  enough.  No  foul  balls.  No  ball  out  of 
play.  A  final  ground  out  to  short  and  the 
record  was  the  record  and  the  ha\\  was  safe 
in  Roger  Clemens'  glove. 

"What  would  you  tell  people  about  your- 
self?" Roger  Clemens  was  asked  yesterday. 
"What  would  you  tell  people  who  read  your 
name  and  what  you  did  and  say,  'Who  is 
this  guy?' " 

"First  of  all,"  the  pitcher  said,  still  in  his 
lovely  daze,  "I  hope  they  don't  think  it's  a 
misprint." 

Twenty  strikeouts?  Twenty  strikeouts. 
Tes,  he  did  that. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald.  May  1, 1986] 

MT  RBCORD-BRXAKUfO  OaT— BT  ROOER 

Cuaoois 

(Roger  Clemens  became  the  first  pitcher 
in  Major  League  Baseball  history  to  strike 
out  20  batters  in  a  nlne-lnning  game  Tues- 
day when  he  dazzled  the  Seattle  Mariners  at 
Fenway.  One  day  after  his  amazing  feat, 
Clemens  talked  about  his  performance  and 
how  it  feels  to  be  the  strikeout  king.) 

It  was  a  tough  game.  It  was  tough  because 
it  was  the  type  of  game  where  Mike  Moore 
was  pitching  a  great  game  against  me. 

I  was  throwing  the  ball  97  to  98  miles  per 
hour  and  all  they  (Seattle  batters)  had  to  do 
was  put  the  head  of  their  bat  on  the  ball 
and  get  an  upward  trajectory  and  it  was 
going  to  Jiuip  out  of  this  park. 

And  it  happened  (in  the  seventh  inning).  I 
turned  the  ball  over  and  it  ran  back  across 
the  middle  of  the  plate  and  Gorman 
Thomas  got  it.  That  upset  me  because  I 
thought  I  was  getting  the  wind  out  of  their 
sails  over  there. 

I  was  trying  to  keep  the  momentum  as 
best  I  could  and  keep  it  in  our  dugout.  After 
Dewey  (Evans)  hit  that  home  run  (in  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh),  it  put  about  10 
more  innings  in  my  arm.  There  was  nothing 
that  was  going  to  stop  us  then. 

Before  the  ninth  inning,  I  was  sitting 
inside.  I  wasn't  sure  how  many  (strikeouts)  I 
had.  Nip  (Red  Sox  pitcher  Al  Nipper)  came 


up  next  to  me  and  said  'Rocket,  do  you 
know  you  have  a  chance  to  set  an  all-Ume 
record?'  He  said  I  had  to  go  for  it 

I  knew  I  would,  because  when  I  made  the 
decision  to  play  this  game.  I  was  going  to 
give  it  everything  I  had.  I've  worked  hard 
since  I  had  the  (arm)  injury. 

I  decided  to  concede  and  give  the  ball  up 
last  year,  something  which  I  didn't  want  to 
do.  I  had  been  pitching  some  pretty  good 
games  against  some  top  named  pitchers 
with  severe  pain  in  my  arm.  but  I  was  still 
keeping  us  in  the  ballgame. 

But  I  had  to  give  the  ball  up.  and  I  decid- 
ed after  they  did  the  arthroscopic  shoulder 
surgery,  I  was  going  to  put  everything  I  had 
into  it  and  it  wasn't  going  to  set  me  back.  I 
was  going  to  come  to  spring  training  ready. 

Arm  injuries  to  pitchers  scare  you  any 
time.  I  feel  fortunate  mine  was  a  minor  case. 
I'm  a  power  pitcher;  those  things  are  going 
to  happen.  I'm  going  to  go  out  there  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  I  can  throw  and  win  ball- 
games  for  us. 

As  for  other  goals,  the  only  thing  I  want 
to  do  is  get  in  the  playoffs  somehow,  what- 
ever it  takes  I  want  to  get  there.  If  we  can 
get  in  the  playoffs,  this  town  is  going  to  be 
unbelievable. 

Heck,  the  crowd  was  real  loud  last  night,  I 
remember  that.  It  was  a  once-in-a-llfetime 
night  for  me.  Playing  here,  being  in  this 
ballpark  with  all  the  great  players  who've 
played  here  and  all  the  records  that  have 
been  established  in  this  ballpark,  I'm  glad  I 
did  it  here. 

I  wish  my  father  were  still  alive  to  see  it, 
but  I'm  sure  he  was  watching  somehow. 

It  really  hasn't  sunk  in  yet  with  all  the 
media  around  and  everything  happening. 

The  fact  that  my  teammates  got  to  see 
something  like  that,  that's  what  makes  it  all 
fun  for  me. 

It  has  started  to  sink  in  a  little  bit  with  ev- 
erybody calling.  I  Just  didn't  Imow  it  was 
going  to  be  that  big  of  a  feat. 

This  morning,  I  pretty  much  took  the 
phone  off  the  hook  from  eight  o'clock  until 
about  ten  c'ciuck  and  tried  to  get  some  rest. 
UsuaUy  at  times  like  this,  like  the  IS-strike- 
out  game  I  had.  or  like  my  first  major- 
league  win,  I  don't  drink  at  all.  But  I  should 
have  had  a  couple  of  beers  I  think  because  I 
didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  Tuesday  night.  I 
probably  needed  something  to  relax  me. 

I  think  I  finally  dozed  off  about  4:30  in 
the  morning.  I  tossed  and  turned  pretty 
much  up  until  that  time.  I  tried  to  count 
sheep  and  everything  I  was  supposed  to. 
BCaybe  I  should  have  started  to  count  Ks  or 
something. 

Most  of  the  calls  that  came  last  night 
were  from  family  people.  Both  my  brothers 
cried,  my  mother  cried— she  couldn't  believe 
it.  As  they  kept  telling  me  and  telling  me  it 
kept  slnldng  in  more  and  more  that  I'm 
going  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

I'm  going  to  the  HaU  of  Fame  and  I'm  the 
youngest  person  to  ever  do  this.  All  of  the 
other  guys  are  older,  all  with  more  years  in 
the  league.  It's  something  no  one  can  ever 
take  away  from  me  now.  It's  all  mine  and 
they  can't  take  it  away  from  me  right  now. 

Records  are  meant  to  be  broken  and  I 
broke  one.  But  you  never  know,  somebody 
might  come  along  and  get  this  one  or  maybe 
one  day,  I'll  be  fortunate  enough  that  111 
have  the  same  kind  of  stuff  and  go  out 
there  and  maybe  get  a  couple  more. 

This  was  something  special,  though,  the 
way  my  teammates  were  in  awe  or  whatever. 
But  personally,  it  Just  hasn't  quite  hit  me 
that  way  yet.  I've  had  some  big  highlights 
in  my  baseball  career.  The  final  game  in  the 


college  World  Series,  pitching  that  and  win- 
ning that.  It  took  a  while  for  that  to  sink  izL 
That  time  and  the  15  strikeouts  against 
Kansas  City  are  two  big  highlights,  but 
nothing  can  top  what  I  did  Tuesday  night, 
not  in  my  baseball  career. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE.  The 
Clerk  wiU  report  the  resolution. 

The  legifflative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (8.  Res.  393) 
commending  Roger  Clemens  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  for  his  record-break- 
ing pref  ormance. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  resolution.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1816 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WncKiR,  Mr.  Prxsslir,  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and 
1989;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $7,156,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $275,000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $16,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $7,156,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $275,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $15,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $47,160,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $37,727,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $46,440,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $46,575,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $46,620,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $46,575,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $2,687,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  13 
by  $2,552,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $8,176,000. 


On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $3,151,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,149,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,151,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $188,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $179,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $232,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $221,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $220,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $221,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $448,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $425,000. 

On  page  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $529,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $525,000. 

On  page  10.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $525,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $525,000. 

On  page  10,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $448,000. 

On  page  10.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $425,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amoiut  on  line  4 
by  $529,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $525,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $535,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $525,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $233,000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $221,000. 

On  page  12,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $275,000. 

On  page  12,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $373,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $373,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $273,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $303,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $191,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $338,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $236,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
20  by  $336,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $336,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $233,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $321,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $275,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $273,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $373,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $373,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
IS  by  $179,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
14  by  $170,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
33  by  $313,000. 


On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

23  by  $310,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  11m  • 
by  $310,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $310,000. 

On  page  11.  increase  the  amount  on  Uae 

16  by  %»,\tim». 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $80,271,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  Uim 

24  by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  17,  increase  the  amount  on  Una 

25  by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  18.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  18.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $99,100,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  Una 
28  by  $1,836,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  Una 
34  by  $1,744,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $3,170,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $3,153,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

17  by  $3,153,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $3,153,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $940,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $893,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

10  by  $1,113,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $1,103,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $1,103,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $1,103,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $37,391,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $35,531,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

10  by  $44,197,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $48,854,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

18  by  $43,839,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $43,864,000. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1817 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  120).  supra;  as  follows: 

Sbc.  (  ).  For  the  purpose  of  Senate  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  bUls  for  defense 
spending,  outlay  estimates  sbaU  be  deter- 
mined for  prior  year  expenditures  at  levels 
consistent  with  estimates  provided  by  the 
Office  of  BCanagement  and  Budget.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shaU  be 
required  to  limit  actual  expenditures  from 
enacted  appropriations  In  accordance  with 
the  outlay  UmlUUons  estabUshed  by  this 
resolution. 

McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1818 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (8. 
Con.  Res.  120),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  llnea  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  f oUowIng: 

(sXl)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  which,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (y)  of  this  subsection.  Is 
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required  to  report  chances  in  law  to  reduce 
budget  authority  or  outlays,  or  both,  for 
one  or  more  fiscal  years  shall  submit,  as  fea- 
sible, to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its 
respective  House  with  such  changes  a  state- 
ment specifying,  with  respect  to  each  pro- 
gram for  which  such  changes  are  reported— 

(A)  an  estimate  (utilising  the  baseline 
upon  which  the  levels  and  amounts  set 
forth  in  this  concurrent  resolution  are 
baaed)  of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made;  and 

(B)  an  estimate  (utilizing  the  current  law 
baseline)  of  the  total  amoimt  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "current  law  baseline"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  a 
program,  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  would  be  provided  for  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of  outlays 
which  would  be  made  under  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, without  any  change  in  policy. 

(3)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  shall  include,  as  feasible,  in  the 
report  accompanying  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  reported  to  it:  respective  House 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
statements  received  by  such  Committee 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 


McCLlTRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1819 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RxmifAH,  Mr.  Wahner,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
HxiHZ.  and  Mr.  Rockxteller)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $172,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $43,000,000. 

On  page  9,  increase  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $172,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $158,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $172,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $164,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

13  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $943,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $943,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $858,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $858,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $864,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

25  by  $664,000,000. 


On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $129,000,000. 

On  page  2.  increase  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  2,  increase  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  5,  increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $129,000,000. 

Oa  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $14,000,000. 

On  page  5.  increase  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $8,000,000. 


STMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1820 

Mr.  STMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Spcc- 
TXR.  ISx.  MuRKOwsKi.  and  Mr. 
Abdnor)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120),  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  over  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  the  cash  balance  in 
the  Highway  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  should  be  reduced  toward  a  mininrnim 
level  of  reserves,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  financial  practices. 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1821 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

25  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  26  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  26  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decresae  the  amoimt  on  line 

12  by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $57,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $65,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  30.  line  17.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  30.  line  21,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  30,  line  24.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $840,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  25  by  $383,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $823,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,003,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $615,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $535,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $58,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $63,000,000. 


On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $71,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  17  by  $68,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  17  by  $69,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $377,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  S  by  $21,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $36,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  18  by  $81,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  18  by  $69,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $87,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $63,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  21  by  $92,000,000. 

On  page  32.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  21  by  $58,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $5,491,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $7,777,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $8,499,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  25  by  $310,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $48,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $79,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  34.  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  amount  on  line  13. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  34.  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  amount  on  line  14. 
On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $265,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  16  by  $182,000,000. 

On  page  34.  strike  out  the  comma  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  amount  on  line  16. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  16  by  $192,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  23  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  23  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
24  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $644,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $758,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  13  by  $948,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  13  by  $1,020,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $660,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $819,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
20  by  $1,005,000,000. 


On  page  86,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

21  by  $1,079,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

22  by  $1,125,000,000. 

On  page  86,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $886,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $356,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  8  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  8  by  $473,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $512,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $512,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

20  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

21  by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  22  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  22  by  $230,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $290,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  8 
by  $16,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  9  by  $57,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $65,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

10  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $123,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  13.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  37.  line  17.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  37,  line  20.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  21  by  $840,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  21  by  $383,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

22  by  $823,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $1,003,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  24  by  $615,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  24  by  $535,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $175,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  11  by  $270,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  11  by  $265,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

12  by  $182,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

13  by  $192,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $41,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

20  by  $42,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  8  by  $189,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  8  by  $1,821,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  fUvt  amount  on 
Une  10  by  $165,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  10  by  $2,920,000,000. 


On  pace  39,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  12  by  $160,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  12  by  $3,760,000,000. 

On  pace  89.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  23  by  $8,524,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  24  by  $4,462,000,000. 

On  pace  40,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  1  by  $4,477,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  12  by  $377,000,000. 

On  pace  40.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $377,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $6,000,000. 

On  pace  41.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  2  by  $3,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $1,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

14  by  $158,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  seomtd  amount 
on  line  15  by  $163,000,000. 
On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $169,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  2  by  $8,000,000. 

On  pace  42,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $142,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  page  42.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  4 
by  $142,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  5  by  $9,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  5  by  $141,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $644,000,000. 

On  pace  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

16  by  $768,000,000. 

On  pace  42,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  17  by  8948,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  17  by  $1,020,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $660,000,000. 

On  pace  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
.19  by  $819,000,000. 

On  pace  42,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
24  by  $1,006,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,079,000,000. 

On  pace  48,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  $1,138,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

11  by  $366,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 

12  by  $366,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  18  by  $473,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  Une  13  by  $473,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
14  by  $813,000,000. 

On  pace  43,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une 
16  by  $613,000,000. 

On  pace  43.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
Une  36  by  $3,019,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $2,716,000,000. 

On  pace  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $3,938,000,000. 

On  pace  44.  increase  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  816.780,700,000. 

On  pace  44,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
Une  7  by  $34,772,400,000. 

On  pace  44,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  Une  7  by  $36,870,300,000. 


DOBfENia  (AND  CHILIS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1823 


Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  hlmielf  «nd 
Mr.  C^HiLis)  gubmltted  an  unendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  120,  supra);  as  follows: 

On  pace  2,  decrease  the  amount  oo  Una  3 
by  86.962,000.000. 

On  page  2,  decrease  the  amount  oo  Une  4 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $9,893,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  Use  8 
by  $6,963,000,000. 

On  pace  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  pace  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  10 
by  $9,983,000,000. 

On  pace  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  19 
by  $2,406,000,000. 

On  pace  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  30 
by  $1,483,000,000. 

On  pace  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  31 
by  $1,738,000,000. 

On  pace  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  34 
by  $3,760,000,000. 

On  pace  2,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  36 
by  $2,879,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  deereaae  the  amount  on  Une  1 
by  $3,486,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $3,283,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $6,830,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $6,894,000,000. 

On  pace  8.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  10 
by  $4,610,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  11 
by  $10,470,000,000. 

On  pace  3,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  IS 
by  $17,967,000,000. 

On  pace  3.  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  IS 
by  $3,783,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  86,860,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  IT 
by  87,487,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  3 
by  814.600,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $12,400,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  9 
by  $3,700,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  11 
by  $4,600,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  increase  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  IS 
by  $7,000,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  deeresM  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $6,963,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  6 
by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  7 
by  $9,893,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  10 
by  $3,476,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  11 
by  $1,316,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  18 
by  $1,361,000,000. 

On  pace  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  $6,863,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  16 
by  86,783,000.000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  Une  17 
by  86,418,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  increase  the  amount  on  Une  33 
by  8100,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  Une  33 
by  82.169.000.000. 
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On  page  5,  Increaae  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $3,475,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $8,900,000,000. 

On  pace  6,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $1000.000.000. 

On  pace  6.  increase  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $3,300,000,000. 

On  pace  8.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  30 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  pace  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $3,800,000,000. 

On  pace  7.  increase  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3.181000.000. 

On  pace  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $378,000,000. 

On  pace  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $108,000,000. 

On  pace  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  31 
by  $50,000,000. 

On  pace  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  33 
by  $83,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $40,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $730,000,000. 

On  pace  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $503,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  34 
by  $715,000,000. 

On  pace  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $733,000,000. 

On  pace  9.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $553,000,000. 

On  pace  9.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $598,000,000. 

On  pace  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $406,000,000. 

On  pace  9,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $431,000,000. 

On  pace  9,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  35 
by  $100,000,000. 

Cte  pace  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $90,000,000. 

On  pace  10,  increase  the  amount  on  line  0 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  pace  10,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

10  by  $90,000,000. 

On  pace  13.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $4,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $753,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $14,500,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $13,400,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

11  by  $3,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $7,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 
16  by  $3,700,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
18  by  $4,600,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $8,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $6,000,000. 

On  pace  13,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
35  by  $5,300,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $7,000,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $5,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $5,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $7,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $7,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $8,000,000. 

On  pace  14,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $8,000,000. 


On  pace  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $9,000,000. 

On  pace  15,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $4,000,000. 

On  pace  15.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

18  by  $9,000,000. 

On  pace  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $8,000,000. 

On  pace  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $10,000,000. 

On  pace  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $8,000,000. 

On  pace  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $1,018,000,000. 

On  pace  16,  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line 

14  by  $116,000,000. 

On  pace  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $1,733,000,000. 
On  pace  16,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $558,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  decrease  the  amoimt  on  line  6 
by  $1,734,000,000. 

On  pace  17.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,366,000,000. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $536,000,000. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $371,000,000. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amoimt  on  line 

34  by  $305,000,000. 

On  pace  17,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

35  by  $338,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  pace  18,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $395,000,000. 

On  pace  19.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $450,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

19  by  $950,000,000. 

On  pace  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $837,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,167,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $1,183,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $156,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $140,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $191,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $191,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $195,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

18  by  $195,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $764,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $353,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
13  by  $353,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
33  by  $463,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $1,383,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,375,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $3,464,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $3,489,000,000. 


On  pace  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 
31  by  $3,913,000,000. 
On  pace  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

33  by  $3,966,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $851000.000. 

On  pace  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $853,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

15  by  $483,000,000. 

On  pace  38,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

16  by  $463,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $754,000,000. 

On  pace  38.  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

35  by  $754,000,000. 

On  pace  39.  increase  the  amount  on  line 

34  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  39,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

35  by  $500,000,000. 

On  pace  39.  line  7.  strike  "May  15"  and 
insert  "May  30". 

On  pace  30,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  35  by  $389,000,000. 

On  pace  31.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $357,000,000. 

On  pace  33,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  3  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  3  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

13  by  $5,963,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  14  by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  14  by  $9,893,000,000. 

On  page  33.  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  35  by  $633,000,000. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  amoimt  on  line  1 
by  $1,314,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  2  by  $2,029,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  second  amoimt 
on  line  13  by  $289,000,000. 

On  page  34,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
15  by  $357,000,000. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

30  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  36,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

31  by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $289,000,000. 

On  page  37,  increase  the  amount  on  line 
23  by  $257,000,000. 

On  page  38,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
10  by  $289,000,000. 

On  page  38,  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  11  by  $257,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  first  amount  on 
line  12  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  40,  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  12  by  $1,886,000,000. 

On  page  41,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 

14  by  $632,000,000. 

On  page  41.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  15  by  $1,314,000,000. 
On  page  41,  increase  the  amount  on  line 

17  by  $3,039,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $5,963,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  first  amount  on 
line  7  by  $7,941,000,000. 

On  page  44,  decrease  the  second  amount 
on  line  7  by  $9,893,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

NASA  SPACI  SHTrrrLE  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  .  Upon  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  up  to  $976,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $915,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $753,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
NASA  Space  Shuttle  program,  and  upon  the 
enactment  of  legislation  increasing  revenues 


in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amount  author- 
iied  and  In  addition  to  amounts  of  increased 
revenue!  required  to  be  reported  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
the  authorized  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that 
same  amount  will  be  added  to  the  total 
amounts  of  budcet  authority  and  outlays 
provided  for  in  this  concurrent  resolution. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARIN08 

StmOOIOIITRI  oil  BKFLOTlDDn  AMD  PRODUC- 
TITITT  AMD  SUBCOIOIimi  OM  SOCIAL  SBCU- 
UTT  AMD  IMCOia  MAIMnMAMCI  PROORAIU 

Mr.  QUAYLE,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committees on  Etoplojrment  and  Pro- 
ductivity and  on  Social  Security  and 
Income  Maintenance  Programs 
(chaired  by  Mr.  Armstroito)  will  hold 
Joint  hearings  on  "Work  and  Welfare" 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  July  17  and  22  In  room 
430  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  ex- 
amine how  and  to  what  extent  em- 
ployment can  lead  to  economic  inde- 
pendence for  AFDC  recipients.  The 
subcommittees  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  kind  of  education,  training 
and  employment  services  are  needed 
by  recipients? 

Should  such  policies  be  targeted  to 
particular  groups  of  recipients? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering employment  and  training 
programs  for  recipients? 

Should  recipients  be  provided  Jobs  in 
lieu  of  welfare? 

How  can  children  of  working  parents 
be  assured  of  proper  care? 

Should  other  economic  or  tax  poli- 
cies be  used  to  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency? 

The  hearings  expect  to  focus  on  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  experience 
gained  under  JTPA,  WIN,  community 
work  experience  and  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  currently 
serving  AFDC  recipients. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  for 
the  hearings,  witnesses  will  be  selected 
by  the  Subcommittees.  Any  person 
wishing  to  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  contact  Betty  Scott- 
Boom,  219  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC  20S10. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•UBOOIOCITTD  OM  DIRMtl  AOQUSITIOH  POUCT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  May  1,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
following: 

8.  2161,  to  amend  title  10  of  UA.  Code  to 
require  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ex- 
clude from  consideration  for  contracts  those 
firms  which  a  hostile  foreign  government  or 
a  covered  foreign  national,  owns  or  controls 
a  sicnif leant  interest; 

8.  3380,  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  U.S.  Code  to 
require  the  heads  of  DOD  acencies  to  con- 
sider XJS.  Foreign  Policy  objectives  before 
entering  into  a  procurement  contract  with  a 
foreign  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

■CTOOmaTTB  OM  MATUaAL  BISOUKCSS 
DBVILOPMSMT  AMD  PKODUCTIOM 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May 
1.  1986,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  impacts  of  coal  and  electricity  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  coal  industry. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  take  the  floor  today  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  May  has 
been  designated  by  the  President  as 
"National  Senior  Citizen  Month."  As 
part  of  the  national  celebration,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  has  decided 
to  honor  one  program  from  each  State 
which  emphasizes  the  theme  of  Na- 
tional Senior  Citizen  Month— "Life- 
style Changes  in  Nutrition.  Exercise, 
Accident  Prevention.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Smoking  Cessation." 

The  New  Mexico  recipient  of  this 
Health  Promotion  Award  is  the  Thera- 
peutic Water  Exercise  Program  of  the 
Albuquerque/Bemalillo  Coimty  Office 
of  Senior  Affairs  [OSA].  Its  program 
exemplifies  the  growing  recognition  in 
the  senior  community  of  my  State 
that  fitness  not  only  fosters  independ- 
ence but  plays  a  major  role  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life.  It  also  reduces 
the  need  for  institutionalization  and 
the  cost  of  remedial  health  care. 

The  New  Mexico  program  began  in 
Albuquerque  in  1977  as  a  Joint  effort 
of  the  OSA  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Therapeutic  Recreation  Pro- 
gram under  the  directorship  of  Char- 
lotte Piper.  It  envisioned  the  use  of  a 
water  environment  to  increase  the  en- 
joyment of  exercise  by  older  adults, 
and  it  offered  a  practical  laboratory 
for  adaptive  PE  majors,  recreation 
therapy  majors,  and  nursing  students 
to  gain  experience  in  working  with 
older  and  handicapped  seniors. 

Under  the  program  manager,  Pam 
Groves,  who  is  here  today  to  receive 
the  award,  the  exercises  were  devel- 
oped for  every  ability  level  from  fully 
fimctlonlng  to  wheelchair-bound  sen- 
iors. Volunteers  assist  the  students, 
working  one-on-one  with  those  most 


severely  handicapped.  The  proffrtm 
was  coordinated  with  the  New  Mexico 
Arthritis  Foundation, 

Over  the  years  the  program  has 
become  increasingly  popular  in  the 
senior  citizen  community.  It  Is  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  senior  who  cannot 
participate  in  other  senior  center  exer- 
cise activities  because  of  physical  limi- 
tations. 

During  198S,  2,091  seisions  in  the 
pool  were  held  and  61,608  people  par- 
ticipated. This  is  a  duplicated  count 
since  many  participate  regularly,  A 
monthly  average  is  170  seisions  involv- 
ing 3,700  participants— duplicated 
count. 

An  average  session  is  an  hour  long. 
The  seniors  exercise  to  music  or  swim 
laps.  A  wheelchair  ramp  has  been 
added  to  allow  easy  access  to  the 
water.  Individualized  programs  are 
available  on  request,  and  participants 
have  noted  the  improvement  in  their 
strength,  endurance,  and  self-esteem. 

Participants  include  the  full  spec- 
trum of  minority  and  Income  levels. 
The  fact  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
feel  better  is  emphasized.  Many  sen- 
iors who  did  not  know  how  to  swim 
have  become  proficient  swimmers,  and 
most  importantly,  many  who  suffered 
severe  muscular  limitations  from  ar- 
thritis have  significantly  improved. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  excellent  and 
innovative  program  has  been  recog- 
nized. And  I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Charlotte  Piper,  Pam  Groves,  the  staff 
of  OSA,  and  the  participants  of  the 
Therapeutic  Water  Exercise  Pro- 
gram.* 


HARD  TIMES  HURT  NORTHWEST 
GOOD  LIFE 

•  BCr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  I  Journeyed  to  three  differ- 
ent States  to  see  firsthand  and  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  American  families. 

There  are  those  In  our  Nation  whose 
portrayal  of  middle  America  as  a  place 
of  plenty  is  a  portrayal  that,  to  say 
the  least,  is  less  than  accurate.  Only 
through  study  and  firsthand  observa- 
tion and  appropriate  attention  to  the 
problems  of  our  people  can  we  begin 
to  address  them  before  they  become 
even  more  widespread. 

I  was  able  to  undergo  that  kind  of 
exposure  In  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
West  Virginia.  Although  Inclement 
weather  prevented  me  from  personally 
visiting  Washington  State,  a  member 
of  my  staff  at  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  spent 
several  days  there. 

What  follows  are  excerpts  from  her 
report  to  me,  a  report  on  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  will  base  much  of  our 
work  during  the  1986  legislative  ses- 
sion. Working  with  Congressman 
Noim  Dicks,  who  filled  in  for  me  on 
the  tour  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  and 
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others  hopef  uly  we  can  all  better  rep- 
resent those  families  of  America  who 
know  full  well  that  there  are  major 
problems  In  the  heartland  of  America 
that  need  full  congressional  attention. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Habo  Tnas  Hxtrt  Nortrwxst  "Good  Life" 
(By  Mona  S&rfaty,  M.D.) 

John  Folder  started  working  at  Tacoma's 
ASARCO  Smelter  six  days  after  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school.  He  worked 
there  for  21  years.  When  the  smelter  closed 
several  months  ago  he  was  a  foreman  earn- 
ing $36,000.  Today,  he  is  supporting  his  wife 
and  two  children  working  as  a  concrete  la- 
borer for  $11,000. 

He  is  having  difficulty  making  his  mort- 
gage payments  and  fears  he  won't  be  able  to 
afford  to  send  his  children  to  college. 

Ronald  Warton,  his  wife,  and  six  children 
have  gone  on  welfare  for  the  first  time.  A 
year  ago  he  was  a  glass  company  glazier 
earning  $10  an  hour.  Though  he  collected 
unemployment  insurance  after  he  lost  tiis 
job,  he  was  recently  denied  an  extension  be- 
cause he  refused  to  take  a  job  which  payed 
$5.17  an  hour.  That  salary  would  be  less 
than  he  received  from  unemployment  insur- 
ance or  welfare. 

TOO  ILL  TO  WORK 

Hard  times  are  stressing  the  family's  re- 
sources. Mrs.  Warton  feels  their  house  has 
become  the  most  dilapidated  on  the  block 
and  their  cliildren  complain  of  being  teased 
at  school  about  their  clothing  and  about 
being  poor. 

Barbara  Primus  is  a  divorced  mother  of 
four.  Though  she  earned  $12  per  hour  at 
her  last  two  industrial  jobs,  she  is  now  un- 
employed and  on  welfare.  She  lost  her  un- 
employment insurance  when  her  doctor  cer- 
tified that  her  gall  bladder  condition  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  work.  Even  then,  she 
avoided  welfare  and  lived  on  savings  untU 
medical  biUs  made  welfare  unavoidable. 

She  doesn't  plan  to  stay  on  welfare, 
though.  She  was  recently  accepted  for  a 
training  course  as  a  correctional  officer.  She 
sees  this  as  a  secure  job  with  a  decent  start- 
ing salary. 

Clark  Hoker.  now  also  on  welfare  for  the 
first  time,  lost  his  job  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller when  President  Reagan  fired  the 
striking  controllers.  After  trying  various 
jobs,  he  turned  to  driving  a  cab  until  a  leg 
injury  eliminated  that  income. 

Last  year,  his  income  was  $13,000,  down 
from  the  $35,000  he  was  earning  four  years 
ago.  Clark  described  his  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  as  "living  on  the  razor's  edge." 

Though  stories  like  these  might  not  seem 
unusual  coming  from  depressed  Midwestern 
industrial  states,  the  experiences  reported 
here  are  those  of  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  once  lived  the  American 
dream.  Now  they  find  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  profound  contradiction  between 
encouraging  reports  of  improvement  in  the 
American  economy  since  the  1982-83  reces- 
sion and  the  reallfe  experiences  of  people 
like  these.  While  monthly  statistical  reports 
do  show  steady  decreases  in  unemployment 
and  increases  in  new  Jobs,  community  orga- 
nizations, food  banks  and  shelters  for  the 
homeless  report  significant  Increases  in 
demand  for  their  services. 

Much  of  the  disparity  is  explained  by  fo- 
cusing on  families  with  children.  Between 
1979  and  1984,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
mean  real  income  for  all  families  with  chil- 
dren—except for  those  in  the  top  20  percent 


of  the  Income  ladder.  For  a  family  living  at 
the  median  income  level,  there  has  been  a 
9.6  percent  decline  in  income  since  1973. 
Most  of  the  decline  has  occurred  since  1979. 

The  share  of  income  earned  by  families  in 
the  lower  60  percent  of  the  income  ladder 
also  has  declined.  The  largest  decline  oc- 
curred between  1979-85.  In  1979,  the  share 
of  income  for  the  lower  60  percent  was  36 
percent  of  aggregate  family  income.  In  1985, 
it  was  32.8  percent. 

During  this  time,  the  poverty  rate  also  has 
increased  significantly.  In  1984,  17.4  percent 
of  all  families  with  children  were  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  In  1979,  it  was  12.7 
percent. 

HIGH-PAT  JOBS  OOm 

Economists  attribute  these  changes  to  sev- 
eral factors.  The  growing  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies whose  heads  have  low  weekly  earnings 
has  meant  that  a  full-time  job  no  longer 
provides  sufficient  income  to  maintain  a 
family  above  the  federal  poverty  level.  An- 
other important  factor  is  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  families  headed  by  women.  In 
addition,  the  decline  after  1973  in  the  real 
value  of  government  assistance  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  increased  number  of  families 
living  weU  below  the  poverty  line. 

Lower  earnings  by  the  chief  wage  earner 
are  tied  to  the  decline  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. As  of  April  1985,  manufacturing 
employment  was  still  665,000  below  the  July 
1981  level.  Though  there  has  been  consider- 
able new  job  creation  during  this  time,  75 
percent  of  the  new  jobs  have  been  in  low 
paying  service  jot>s. 

Washington  state  has  lost  20,000  manufac- 
turing jobs  since  1979.  Tacoma  has  lost 
5,000. 

Tacoma  illustrates  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  declining  American  industrial  econo- 
my. Pierce  County,  which  includes  Tacoma, 
has  never  been  an  affluent  county. 

But  Tacoma  was  a  solid  industrial  town 
with  a  solid  industrial  future  untU  just  a 
few  years  ago.  For  those  who  were  enter- 
prising enough  to  make  their  future  with  it, 
it  offered  the  promise  of  an  ample  life  based 
on  hard  work  and  savings.  But,  in  1985,  the 
imemployment  rate  in  Tacoma  was  substan- 
tial at  9.5  percent. 

Daniel  Neigen  is  a  good  example.  He  grew 
up  in  Tacoma,  graduated  from  high  school 
there  and  completed  two  years  of  college. 
He  became  an  experienced  welder,  took  all 
the  Improvement  courses  offered  by  his 
union,  and  was  working  at  Tacoma  Boat  Co. 
earning  $27,000  a  year  until  he  was  laid  off 
five  months  ago. 

A  few  years  ago  he  had  bought  a  little 
land  on  the  beach  and  built  his  own  beach 
house.  When  his  income  was  cut  to  the  $740 
per  month  that  he  receives  from  unemploy- 
ment insurance  it  changed  his  life. 

His  Christmas  gift  to  his  small  son  this 
year  was  a  pair  of  shoes  and  he  visited 
Christmas  House,  a  free  mini-department 
store  that  was  visited  by  more  families  this 
year  than  ever  before.  More  than  300  fami- 
lies a  day  lined  up  outside  the  building  to 
await  the  Intake  interview.  The  interviews 
showed  that  60  percent  of  the  families  had 
never  come  to  Christmas  House  before  in  its 
10  years  of  operation. 

The  unemployed  in  Tacoma  search  in  a 
larger  and  larger  radius  around  their  homes. 
There  Is  always  at  least  a  passing  thought 
given  to  relocating.  For  most,  selling  their 
homes  would  mean  losing  what  they  have 
Invested  because  the  housing  market  is  poor 
in  a  city  with  a  high  unemployment  rate. 

Seattle,  a  half  hour  away,  attracts  hopeful 
people  who  are  searching  for  jobs.  Seattle's 


better  unemployment  rate,  7  percent,  and 
more  generous  services  for  the  poor  and  un- 
employed, has,  in  fact,  caused  a  steady  flow 
of  job  seekers  into  the  city  from  all  over  the 
country.  But  many  exhaust  their  resources 
just  getting  there. 

HOMZLESS  IM  SBATTLX 

The  Sacred  Heart  Shelter  for  homelea 
families  provides  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
adventurous  souls  who  have  relocated— with 
their  families— In  the  hope  of  finding  a  job. 

One  is  a  single  mother  whose  boy,  a  third 
grader,  goes  to  school  from  the  homelea 
shelter  while  she  combs  the  city  for  a  sales 
job.  On  his  sweater,  the  boy  wears  the  gym- 
nastics medal  he  won  in  a  competition  in  his 
elementary  school  at  home.  His  mother  wor- 
ries because  the  shelter  does  not  reopen 
until  4  p.m.  and  he  gets  out  of  school  at  3 
p.m. 

Joseph  Plummer  also  moved  to  Seattle  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  job.  When  his  wife  left 
him  with  his  2-year-old  son  (she  took  the  4- 
y ear-old  girl)  he  moved  Into  the  Sacred 
Heart  Shelter  until  he  could  find  a  job. 

Joseph  is  a  construction  worker.  He  and 
ills  wife  were  living  in  {mother  city  in  the 
Northwest  until  financial  problems  made 
them  decide  to  move.  During  the  best  times 
he  was  earning  $30,000.  With  both  of  them 
working,  they  owned  their  own  home,  two 
cars,  a  TV.  and  the  other  amenities  of  a 
good  middle-class  life. 

When  his  work  dropped  to  part-time,  they 
used  their  savings,  sold  one  car,  pawned  the 
TV  and  jewelry  and  finally  had  to  give  up 
their  home,  liiey  moved  to  Seattle,  one 
block  from  the  union  hall  where  Joe  could 
be  available  for  work.  When  his  wife  left, 
Joe  wasn't  sure  where  to  turn.  The  counsel- 
ors at  the  shelter  are  helping  him  to  find 
day  care  for  the  baby. 

Success  may  not  come  instantly  but  Seat- 
tle does  offer  more  opportunities  and  sup- 
port than  many  other  cities.  The  Northwest 
Harvest  food  bank  system  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  what  the  citizens  of  Seattle  offer  to 
help  out  their  neighbors  who  are  facing 
rough  times.  Demand  for  the  food  banks' 
services  has  grown  dramatically. 

The  development  officer  for  Northwest 
Harvest  describes  the  change  he  has  seen  in 
the  people  who  use  the  food  bank  in  the 
past  five  years.  Rather  than  elderly  or 
homeless,  he  describes  the  new  users  as  be- 
wildered young  people. 

The  Infant  Comer  at  Northwest  Har- 
vest—established only  two  years  ago— Is  part 
of  the  response  to  this  change.  The  typical 
mother  who  uses  Infant  Comer  Is  young, 
and  black,  and  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  She  has  one  or  two 
young  children.  If  there  is  a  man  In  the 
family,  he  is  generally  either  disabled  or  un- 
employed. These  mothers  get  about  $400  a 
month  from  AFDC  and  an  additional  $100 
from  food  stamps. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week  of 
each  month  when  the  food  stamps  are  ex- 
hausted, many  of  these  mothers  tum  to 
Northwest  Harvest  for  help.  There  they  get 
formula  strained  baby  food  and  diapers. 
You  can't  buy  diapers  with  food  stamps  and 
Northwest  Harvest  tries  to  keep  a  supply 
available.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  few  food 
banks  around  the  country  that  provide  for 
Infant  needs.  Two  years  ago.  Northwest 
Harvest  established  its  infant  section  in  re- 
sponse to  the  cutbacks  in  the  federal 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  nutrition  pro- 
gram. 

Northwest  Harvest  is  one  of  the  largest 
voluntary  food  distribution  networks  in  the 


country.  Its  budget  has  grown  from  $150,000 
to  $4-6  million.  In  1986,  It  distributed  8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  food.  But  Its  director  takes 
great  pains  to  point  out  that  though  North- 
west Harvest  gets  lots  of  honors,  it  is  not 
the  answer. 

OOH  BUDOR  BTIAimD 

Moat  other  servioes  offered  by  the  dty  are 
heavily  reliant  on  government  support  and 
public  charity.  Cutbacks  in  federal  govern- 
ment programs  have  hammered  local  serv- 
ices. Voluntary  organizations  have  picked 
up  the  slack.  But  they  go  only  so  far. 

Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  Is  a  good 
example.  It  has  a  nationwide  reputation  and 
provides  a  wide  range  of  services,  including 
the  only  major  rehabilitation  service  for 
children  In  the  Northwest.  It  Is  also  one  of 
Seattle's  major  charities.  Last  year  It  pro- 
vided $11  million  of  lU  $60  million  budget  as 
charity  care. 

This  year.  Children's  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  lU  expenses  by  $5  million.  The  hos- 
pital has  already  eliminated  Its  primary  care 
outpatient  medical  and  dental  services. 

Like  many  sUtes,  Washington  has  tried  to 
increase  local  resources  available  to  help 
launch  Its  citizens  from  under  the  poverty 
line  and  provide  a  safety  net  when  they  fall 
back  below  It.  But  the  task  has  been  Increas- 
ingly difficult  due  to  federal  cutbacks. 

Unless  there  Is  a  turnaround  in  the  health 
of  the  economy  or  a  fundamental  change  of 
policy  on  taxes  and  programs  the  future  Is 
only  likely  to  be  more  difficult.* 


Community  Services:  American  Sun- 
roof; Ford  Motor  Co.,  Parts  and  Serv- 
ice DlvlBlon  and  General  Motors  Corp. 

Volunteer  of  the  Tear  Awards:  Kay 
Leonard,  president.  Women's  Assn.; 
Betty  Fuchs,  Junior  Group  St  Jolly 
Cheers. 

"Mental  Health"  Award:  Mary  Ann 
Simone.  New  Center  Vocational  Pro- 
gram [NCVPl. 

"Worker  of  the  Year"  Award:  Paul 
Kasch,  Macomb  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

"Competitive  Employment"  Award: 
Lawrence  Menna,  Job  Club. 

"Employer  of  the  Year"  Award: 
Mountain  Jack's  Restaurant  (Project 
GUIDE).* 


GOODWILL  SERVES  DETROIT 
FOR  65  YEARS 
•  BIr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  fine  work  that 
Goodwill  Industries  in  Detroit  has  pro- 
vided for  the  past  65  years. 

The  Idlssion  of  Goodwill  Industries 
of  Greater  Detroit  is  to  help  the  phys- 
ically, mentidly,  and  socially  disabled 
achieve  greater  Independence  and  self- 
esteem  through  training,  work  experi- 
ence, and  other  services  designed  to 
improve  their  ability  to  become  more 
self-reliant,  self-supporting,  and  con- 
tributing members  of  society.  In  1985 
alone.  3.423  handicapped  individuals  in 
southeastern  Michigan  were  served 
through  Goodwill's  various  programs. 
480,000  hours  of  employment  was  pro- 
vided for  805  disabled  employees  and 
402  people  were  placed  into  competi- 
tive employment  through  Job  place- 
ment programs. 

During  National  Goodwill  Week, 
May  4-10.  1986,  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Greater  Detroit  will  hold  Its  Third 
Annual  Awards  Limcheon  to  honor 
volunteers  as  well  as  clients  for  their 
accomplishments  and  also  the  commu- 
nity for  its  support.  Mr.  John  A. 
Doyle,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  [NARF]  wiU  be  the  keynote 
speaker.  At  the  awards  luncheon  sev- 
eral individuals  and  businesses  will  be 
recognized  for  their  work  and  accom- 
plishments. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  these  recipients: 

Special  Awards:  Clay  Howell,  presi- 
dent. United  Foundation. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  NAMIBIA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall, 
former  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  now  with  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Southern  Semi- 
nary in  Columbia,  SC. 

Reverend  Marshall  had  written  one 
to  our  colleagues  to  discuss  the  issue 
of  Independence  and  self-government 
for  the  people  of  Namibia.  I  found 
Reverend  Marshall's  Insight  and  anal- 
ysis to  be  valuable  for  those  of  us  who 
continue  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
in  southern  Africa.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  read  It,  I  ask  that  Rev- 
erend Marshall's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  letter  follows: 

LtriBIRAII  Thbolooical 

SOOTBOUI  SnOHAItT, 

CMumMo.  SC,  Aprti  2. 1989. 

DxAR  Sdtator:  Recently  I  read  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  the  Senate  concerning 
Namibia.  It's  obvious  we  tiave  quite  differ- 
ent views  on  the  situation  there,  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  mine  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

My  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  Namibia 
goes  back  to  my  tenure  as  President  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  work  with 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  of  which 
two  Namiblan  Lutheran  churches  are  also 
members.  These  two  churches,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church  In  Namibia  (ELC)  and 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Na- 
mibia (ELOC),  count  more  than  half  the 
Namiblan  population  in  their  membership. 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these 
churches,  along  with  the  Episcopal.  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Methodist  Churches,  play  a 
role  In  Namibia  similar  to  that  played  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland. 

(The  two  churches'  names  have  been 
made  similar  as  they  progress  toward 
church  unity.  The  ELC  stands  for  "Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church."  which  was  the 
f(U3ner  name  of  one  church.  It  was  started 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  German  mission- 
aries from  the  Rhenish  Mission  when  Na- 
mibia was  a  OerauA  colony.  The  "ELOC" 
stands  for  "Evangelical  Lutheran  Ovambo- 
kavango  Church."  the  former  name  of  the 
second,  and  largest,  church.  It  was  started 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  Finnish  Luther- 
an missionaries.) 

First.  I  am  unsure  from  your  statement 
whether  you  applaud  the  offer  made  by 


South  African  President  Botha  to  imple- 
ment United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 4SS  by  August  1st  provided  that  an 
agreement  on  the  wltlidrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola  can  be  made.  I  etn 
assure  you  that  the  churches  of  Namibia,  as 
well  as  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
does  not.  The  Namiblan  churches  were 
rightly  calling  for  an  end  to  South  Africa's 
occupation  of  Namibia  long  before  Portu- 
gal's wltlidrawal  from  Angola,  or  the  en- 
trance into  Angola  of  any  foreign  troops- 
Cuban  or  South  African.  Namlblans  contin- 
ue to  wonder  why  ttieir  own  Independence 
from  South  Africa  must  depend  upon  some- 
thing they  tiave  no  control  over. 

The  Namiblan  people's  desire  for— and 
right  to— independence  is  just  on  lu  own 
merits,  and  ought  not  be  preconditioned  or 
delayed  because  of  political  problems  that 
have  no  bearing  on  their  lives. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  disagreement 
between  us.  Namibia  Is  not  Independent 
now.  and  ought  to  be.  The  "Namiblan  Tran- 
sitional Government  of  National  Unity"  la 
nothing  but  a  sham.  Tou  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  were  duly  elected  or 
designated.  That  Is  partially  correct.  They 
were  designated  by  the  few  political  parties 
in  Namibia  which  South  Africa  allowed  to 
establish  a  government.  But  wliat  elections 
do  you  refer  to?  The  government's  own 
founding  document  establishes  the  principle 
ttiat  "because  this  Is  to  be  a  government  of 
natonal  unity,  no  elections  are  necessary." 
And  no  elections  have  been  held  in  Namibia 
to  found  a  government  on.  Indeed,  ttiat  is 
the  heart  of  UN8CR  485— free  elections  in 
Namibia.  Presently  there  are  no  duly  elect- 
ed leaders  of  any  national  government  of 
Namibia. 

It  U  this  fear  of  contesting  a  free  election 
in  Namibia  wtilch  causes  this  "Council  of 
Ministers"  to  make  statemenU  like  the  one 
you  inserted  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Their  first  paragraph  Is  nothing  but  an  art- 
ful^ worded  avoidance  of  support  for 
UNSCR  485  and  internationally  supervised 
elections. 

In  their  second  paragraph  they  make  two 
points.  First,  they  demand  that  the  United 
Nations,  "including  the  Security  Council" 
demonstrate  their  Impartiality.  It  is  true 
that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  voted 
to  designate  SWAPO  as  the  "sole  and  legiti- 
mate" representative  of  the  Namiblan 
people.  It  Is  equally  true  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  486  process,  that  designa- 
tion lapses.  Further,  the  Security  Council, 
under  which  responslbUlty  for  Implementa- 
tion of  436  falls,  has  never  acted  ImpartlaUy 
with  respect  to  Namibia,  except  to  support 
the  ruling  of  the  ruling  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  ttiat  the  South  African  oc- 
cupation of  Namibia  Is  Illegal,  a  ruling  con- 
curred by  the  U.S.  judge  on  the  court,  and 
stemming  from  a  General  Assembly  action 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  "Council  of  Ministers"  pro- 
poses that  a  constitutional  conference  be 
held  before  elections.  This  Is  In  direct  con- 
travention to  Resolution  436,  because  It  still 
falls  to  decide  who  shall  draft  the  constitu- 
tion. This  sham  government,  as  you  may 
luiow,  has  already  appointed  a  committee  to 
begin  drafting  a  constitution.  You  may  not 
be  aware  that  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee Is  a  South  African.  So  much  for  the  in- 
dependence of  this  govemmemt  from  South 
Africa,  and  so  much,  frankly,  for  any  expec- 
Utlon  that  the  people  of  Namibia  will  ap- 
prove any  constitution  which  arises  from  It 
In  their  third  paragraph,  the  "Council" 
makes   the   praiseworthy   statement   that 
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they  have  released  all  political  prisoners 
"who  were  previously  imprisoned  in  South 
Africa."  What  they  don't  say  is  that  more 
than  fifty  people  are  currently  detained  for 
political  offenses  in  Namibia,  and  they  have 
made  no  effort  to  release  them.  What  they 
are  claiming  is  that  their  "Namibian"  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  open  prison  doors 
in  South  Africa,  where  it  is  not  sovereign, 
while  their  actions  show  they  won't  open 
them  in  Namibia.  This  is  more  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  a  government  independ- 
ent from  the  South  Africa  government, 
which  controls  South  African  prisons,  or 
from  the  South  African  Defense  Force, 
which  controls  the  security  forces  in  Na- 
mibia. 

The  statement  then  goes  on  to  call  on 
SWAPO  to  agree  to  an  immediate  cease-fire. 
Did  you  know  that  SWAPO  has  been  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  and  implementation  of 
UNSCR  435  ever  since  It  was  approved  by 
the  Security  Council  in  1978?  Did  you  know 
that  it  was  the  South  African  government 
which  walked  out  of  a  U.N.  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  rather  than  respond 
to  SWAPO's  public  call  for  a  cease-fire  and 
implementation  of  435? 

As  for  the  pledge  to  "provide  the  best  gov- 
ernment possible"  for  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia, the  short  history  of  this  sham  gov- 
ernment is  already  rife  with  violations  of 
that  pledge.  As  you  say,  "It  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  an  independent  Namibia  with- 
out considering  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
its  people."  As  the  views  of  General  De- 
Gaulle  and  the  Free  French  Forces  more 
clearly  reflected  the  views  of  the  people  in 
occupied  France  than  did  the  views  of  Mar- 
shall Petain,  the  views  of  the  independent 
churches  of  Namibia  far  more  clearly  reflect 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  than  does  this  sham  government. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter,  and  to  your  cooperation  in  assisting 
the  people  of  Namibia  to  become  independ- 
ent and  self-governing.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  Martin  Sovik  of  our  church's  Washing- 
ton office  provide  you  or  your  staff  with 
more  information  about  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Namibia  and  its  history. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall.* 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Wilson,  Wallop, 
and  QuAYLE.  in  introducing  Senate 
Conciurent  Resolution  135.  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  nuclear  testing  and 
arms  control.  Unfortimately,  the 
public  is  being  treated  to  a  feast  of 
rhetoric  on  these  subjects  that  nuis 
contrary  to  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  It  is. 
therefore,  important  that  the  Senate 
make  a  strong,  reasoned  statement  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  testing. 

The  resolution  is  intended  to  provide 
such  a  statement.  It  addresses  four 
basic  points,  namely: 

The  need  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  its  weapons  programs  back  into 
compliance  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements. 

The  requirement  for  verification  im- 
provements to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosive  Trea- 


ties to  address  current  uncertainties  in 
estimating  Soviet  nuclear  test  yields. 

The  positive  effects  derived  from  a 
program  of  limited,  underground  nu- 
clear tests:  and 

The  security  conditions  under  which 
a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing would  contribute  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  fundamental  message  of  this 
resolution  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  proposal.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3,  that  was  adopted  by  the  House 
in  February.  House  Joint  Resolution  3 
calls  for  the  immediate  ratification  of 
the  TTBT  and  PNET.  without  verifi- 
cation improvements,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  agreement.  In  my  view, 
the  President  was  correct  in  pointing 
out  that: 

The  actions  called  for  in  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 3  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  our  aUies,  and  our  friends. 
They  would  undercut  the  Initiatives  I  have 
proposed  to  make  progress  on  nuclear  test 
limitations  issues,  and  they  would  set  back 
prospects  on  a  broad  range  of  arms  control 
efforts,  including  the  achievement  of  deep 
stabilizing,  and  verifiable  arms  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  with  in- 
terest statements  by  Soviet  officials, 
including  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, indicating  a  willingness  to  accept 
appropriate  verification  provisions— in- 
cluding onsite  inspection  measures— in 
the  context  of  United  States-Soviet 
arms  control  negotiations.  I  welcome 
such  statements,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  these  public  sentiments  have  yet 
to  find  their  way  into  the  private  ne- 
gotiating positions  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. With  respect  to  the  test  ban 
treaties,  specifically,  the  United  States 
has  consistently  attempted  to  engage 
the  Soviets  in  a  dialog  on  necessary 
verification  improvements  to  the 
unratified  TTBT  and  PNET. 

Most  recently.  President  Reagan  has 
made  a  concrete  proposal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets to  incorporate  into  the  verification 
regime  of  these  agreements  the 
CORRTEX  system,  or  its  equivalent. 
CORRTEX  is  a  hydrodynamic  yield 
measurement  technique  which  the 
United  States  has  used  to  calculate 
the  yields  of  its  own  nuclear  tests.  The 
use  of  such  a  system  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  TTBT  and  PNET 
would  allow  the  United  States  to 
reduce  substantially  the  uncertainties 
that  currently  exist  in  using  seismic 
estimating  techniques  to  measure  test 
yields.  The  fact  Is  that  these  uncer- 
tainties cloud  the  issue  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance and  must  be  removed  before 
the  President  or  the  Senate  move  for- 
ward with  the  ratification  of  the 
TTBT  and  PNET.  Progress  is  now 
within  our  grasp,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to  take  the 
President  up  on  his  offer  to  discuss 
the  necessary  verification  improve- 
ments to  the  test  ban  agreements. 

With  respect  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  I  believe  that  it  should  be 


noted  that  our  current  program  of  lim- 
ited, underground  testing  has  had— 
and  will  continue  to  have— the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  contributing  to  the  reli- 
ability and  safety  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons arsenal.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  favorably  from  the  New  York 
Times,  but  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Times  recently  ob- 
served that: 

A  freeze  (on  testing)  20  years  ago  would 
have  prevented  development  of  lower  yield 
warheads  and  of  permissive  action  links,  the 
safety  devices  that  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrent  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
our  allies  and  friends.  This  is  true 
today,  and  is  likely  to  be  true  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Limited,  under- 
ground testing  contributes  to  ensuring 
the  reliability,  and  therefore,  the 
credibility  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  until  our  security  situation 
changes  dramatically,  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  testing  should  remain  no 
more  than  a  long-term  objective  of 
U.S.  policy.  Certainly,  it  should  not  de- 
tract from  current  U.S.  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate deep  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  these  critical  matters  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  resolution 
we  are  introduced  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  statements 
by  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  Kenneth 
Adelman,  and  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Verification  and  Intelligence  at 
ACDA,  Dr.  Robert  Barker,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Statdcknt  op  KxmntTR  L.  Adklmam,  Dirk- 
tor,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmaunt 
Agency 

Many  in  Congress  today  are  Interested  in 
nuclear  testing  limitations:  namely,  in  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB)  and  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET).  Significantly 
different  issues  are  involved  in  each.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  treat  them  separately. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  remains  a  long- 
term  objective  of  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  ban  must  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  a  time  when  we  do  not  need  to 
depend  on  nuclear  deterrence  to  ensure 
international  security  and  stability,  and 
when  we  have  achieved  broad,  deep,  and 
verifiable  arms  reductions,  substantially  im- 
proved verification  capabilities,  and  greater 
balance  In  conventional  forces. 

As  long  as  we  must  rely  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  deterrence,  nuclear  testing  will  con- 
tinue to  be  required.  Nuclear  testing  is  re- 
quired for  the  reliability,  safety  and  surviv- 
ability of  our  nuclear  forces,  to  ensure  the 
survivability  of  non-nuclear  forces  and  com- 
mand-and-control,  and  also  for  moderniza- 
tion. It  is  critical  that  we  be  able  to  continue 
to  modernize  to  respond  to  Soviet  modern- 
ization and  other  activities  which  diminish 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

Verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
also  poses  tremendous  problems.  While  our 


ability  to  delect  nuclear  explosions  by  seis- 
mological  means  has  greatly— through  enor- 
mous effort— improved,  we  still  cannot  dis- 
tinguish at  low— but  militarily  significant 
yields— a  nuclear  explosion  from  other  seis- 
mologlcal  events  such  as  earthquakes  or 
chemical  explosions. 

In  the  nuclear  testing  area,  the  United 
States  places  a  high  priority  on  improved 
verification  of  the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  1976  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  (PNET).  The 
United  SUtes  has  observed  the  150  kiloton 
threshold  of  the  TTBT  since  1976.  but  has 
not  ratified  It.  The  Soviet  Union  has  stated 
that  it  would  observe  the  150  kiloton 
threshold— but  as  the  President's  reports  on 
compliance  make  clear,  the  Soviets  have 
likely  violated  this  limit. 

Some  argue  that  the  verification  provi- 
sions of  the  TTBT,  which  would  come  into 
effect  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  are 
adequate  to  verify  the  level  of  Soviet  test- 
ing. These  claims  are  not  accurate.  The 
TTBT  and  Its  associated  Protocol  contain 
provisions  for  the  exchange  of  geophysical 
data  and  for  announcing  the  yields  of  two 
explosions  for  calibration  purposes.  But  the 
Treaty  provides  no  mechanism  for  one 
Party  to  validate  independently  the  accura- 
cy of  the  daU  provided  by  the  other  Party. 

Data  provided  on  two  Soviet  tests  would 
be  of  little  value  unless  it  can  be  independ- 
ently verified  by  the  United  States.  And 
even  if  the  particular  data  exchanges  were 
accurate,  that  data  is  limited  and  would  not 
reduce  the  overall,  uncertainty  in  the  seis- 
mic yield  estimation  process  to  acceptable 
levels. 

Additional  verification  measures  are  In- 
cluded In  the  PNET  since  it  Involved  explo- 
sions conducted  away  from  military  test 
sites  and  permitted  aggregates  of  multiple 
tests  to  be  above  150  kllotons.  Provisions 
were,  therefore,  included  for  on-site  meas- 
urements of  each  explosion  by  downhold  In- 
strumentation  similar  in  result  to  the  cur- 
rent CORRTEX  equipmeat.  Seismic  instru- 
ments were  also  to  be  allowed  in  the  test 
area  to  detect  non-standard  explosive  em- 
placement or  hidden  explosives.  However, 
even  if  the  PNE  Treaty  had  been  ratified, 
this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
TTBT.  Moreover,  these  PNITT  verification 
measures  would  not  have  been  implemented 
up  to  now  because  the  Soviets  have  appar- 
ently never  reached  the  yield  threshold  for 
PNEs  that  would  trigger  installation  of  U.S. 
devices  on  Soviet  territory. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has 
made  several  specific  suggestions  to  the 
Soviet  Union  aimed  at  ensuring  effective 
verification  of  the  TTBT  and  PNET. 

In  1984  President  Reagan  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  Soviet  and  U.S.  experts  to  meas- 
ure directly  the  yields  of  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  each  other's  test  sites.  In  mld- 
1985,  the  President  unconditionally  invited 
Soviet  experts  to  measure  such  a  test  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  bringing  with  them  any 
instrumentation  devices  they  deemed  neces- 
sary for  such  measurement. 

In  December  1985,  the  President  proposed 
to  Secretary  General  Gorbachev  that  U.S. 
and  Soviet  experts  on  nuclear  testing  llmlU- 
tlons  meet  In  February,  1986,  to  discuss  our 
respective  verification  approaches  and  to 
address  initial  tangible  stepa  to  resolve  this 
issue.  On  March  14,  1986  the  President  pro- 
posed that  the  Soviet  Union  join  the  United 
States  in  bilateral  discussions  on  finding 
ways  to  reach  agreement  on  essentiid  verifi- 
cation improvements  of  the  TTBT  and 
PNET.  The  President  Invited  Mr.  Gorba- 


chev to  send  his  scientists  to  the  U,8.  test 
site  the  third  week  of  April  1986  to  monitor 
a  planned  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  test  and  to 
examine  the  CORRTEX  system.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that.  If  the  Soviets  would  join  us 
in  an  agreement  for  effective  verification. 
Including  the  use  of  CORRTEX.  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  move  forward 
on  ratification  of  the  TTBT  and  the  PNET. 

To  date  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  respond- 
ed either  to  the  serious  U.S.  concerns  in  this 
area  or  to  any  of  our  Initiatives  to  address 
these  concerns  in  a  constructive  manner. 

Our  verification  concerns  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  appending  them  to  requests  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  on  treaty  rati- 
fication; They  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an 
honest  exchange  of  technical  views  with  the 
Soviets,  as  we  have  repeatedly  proposed,  on 
how  verification  can  be  Improved  and  subse- 
quent negotiation  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
means  which  will  permit  effective  verifica- 
tion. 

Ratification  without  such  verification  Im- 
provements would  provide  no  guarantee  of 
their  subsequent  adoption.  We  need  to  fix 
the  treaty  before,  not  after  we  ratify.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  only  fuel  future  acrimony. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  achieve  the 
eventual  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
a  way  that  strengthens  the  security  and  sta- 
bility which  the  entire  world  desires.  In  this 
context,  we  are  convinced  that  deep  reduc- 
tions In  the  offensive  nuclear  weapons  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
must  have  our  highest  priority.  In  seeking 
deep  reductions  we  will  demand  equality 
and  require  effective  verification  In  any  re- 
sultant treaty.  Congressional  support  for 
U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  such  reductions  In 
the  (3eneva  negotiations  has  been  substan- 
tial and  we  believe  such  support  Is  not  lost 
on  the  Soviets. 

TCSTIMONT  Bkpori  thi  Sbnatk  Armd 

SERVICtS  COimiTTEB 

(By  Dr.  Robert  B.  Barker) 
Good  afternoon,  I  am  happy  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  overview  of  the  teclmlcal  foun- 
dations for  the  Administration's  views  on 
nuclear  test  limitation  treaties. 

Careful  study  led  us,  over  four  yean  ago, 
to  conclude  that  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  In  iU  current  form.  Is  not  effectively 
verifiable;  ratification  of  thU  treaty  before 
verification  improvements  can  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
President  has  sUted  to  Soviet  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  on  ratification  of 
both  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  as 
soon  as  agreement  is  reached  on  the  use  of 
an  effective  verification  system.  He  has  de- 
scribed to  Secretary  General  Gorbachev  a 
technical  system,  using  a  technique  known 
as  CORRTEX,  which  we  believe  will  deter- 
mine yield  with  an  aooepUble  level  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Thorough  evaluation  has  led  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reaffirm  that  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  remains  a  long-term  objective  of 
the  United  SUtes;  an  objective  which  we 
will  seek  to  pursue  within  the  context  of 
broad,  deep  and  verifiable  arms  reductions, 
substantially  Improved  verification  capabili- 
ties, a  greater  balance  In  conventional  forces 
and  at  a  time  when  a  nuclear  deterrent  is  no 
longer  as  essential  an  element  as  currently 
for  international  security  and  stability. 
There  Is  much  to  be  accomplished  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  these  objectives;  It  is  not 


yet  time  to  undertake  negotiation  of  a  Com- 
prebensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Dole,  the 
President  sUted:  Any  limitations  on  nuclear 
testing  must  be  compatible  with  our  securi- 
ty tnteresU  and  must  be  effectively  verifia- 
ble. Because  of  the  continuing  threat  that 
we  face  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes.  lU  friends 
and  its  Allies  must  rely  upon  a  credible  and 
effective  nuclear  deterrent.  A  limited  level 
of  testing  assures  that  our  weapons  are  safe, 
effective,  reliable  and  survlvable  and  assures 
our  capability  to  respond  to  the  continued 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  buildup.  Such  testing, 
which  is  conducted  underground,  is  permit- 
ted under  the  existing  agreements  on  nucle- 
ar test  llmiUtlons,  all  of  which  the  United 
SUtes  fully  complies  with— the  TTBT.  the 
PNET,  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(LTBT). 

nuclsar  nSTINO 
The  nuclear  tesU  of  the  United  SUtes  fall 
Into  four  general  categories:  stockpile  reli- 
ability/confidence tesU;  weapons  effecU 
tests;  development  teaU;  and  tesU  designed 
u>  further  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal physical  processes  which  occ\ir  In  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  Each  category  contributes 
to  assuring  that  our  deterrent  Is  safe,  effec- 
tive, reliable,  and  survlvable. 

Stockpile  reliabilitv/confidence  teeti 
Each  year  a  small  number  of  tesU  are  di- 
rectly conducted  for  stockpile  reliability/ 
confidence  reasons.  These  tests  can  confirm 
that  a  recently  produced  nuclear  weapon 
will  perform  properly  or  determine  whether 
an  older  weapon  Is  still  performing  as  ex- 
pected. 

The  use  of  the  word  "rellabUlty",  in  con- 
junction with  the  need  for  nuclear  testing, 
has  confused  many  people.  In  everyday 
usage,  reliability  Is  associated  with  a  sUte- 
ment  about  probability— such  as  99  out  of 
100  weapons  will  operate  properly.  Thus,  ap- 
parently, many  people  assume  that  a  con- 
cern about  nuclear  weapons  reliability  U  a 
concern  that  today's  possible  rellabUlty  of 
99  percent  may  degrade  to  96  percent  or  90 
percent  sometime  In  the  future.  This  Is  not 
what  concern  for  nuclear  weapon  reliability 
Is  about.  What  we  must  be  concerned  about 
Is  a  fault  In  the  design  which  dramatically 
reduces  the  expected  yield  or  makes  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  unsafe.  Such  faulU  could  be  accl- 
dently  built  Into  a  weapon  during  the  pro- 
duction process  or  could  be  a  result  of  chem- 
ical changes  that  occur  as  weapons  grow  old. 
Such  problems  are  not  Imaginary  night- 
mares; the  actual  cases  are  all  too  real. 
While  much  still  remains  classified  about 
problems  with  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile,  a 
great  deal  is  revealed  in  a  1983  paper  pro- 
duced for  the  Department  of  Energy,  au- 
thored by  Jack  W.  Rosengren,  and  entitled 
"Some  Uttle-Publlclzed  Difficulties  with  a 
Nuclear  Freese."  The  paper  discusses  a  half- 
doien  significant  stockpile  problems  which 
required  nuclear  testing  for  their  Identifica- 
tion and/or  fixing.  This  paper  revealed  that 
at  one  time  75  percent  of  one  type  of  war- 
head designed  for  our  Polaris  submarines 
would  have  produced  zero  yield— no  yield— If 
detonated.  This  Is  the  kind  of  catastrophy 
that  Is  the  basis  for  our  concern  about  nu- 
clear weapon  reliability,  and,  therefore,  the 
reliability  of  our  deterrent. 

At  the  current  time,  a  represenUtlve  war- 
head, one  of  each  new  type  produced.  Is 
tested  to  make  sure  that  weapons  from  the 
production  line  will  meet  their  design  re- 
qulremenU.  Every  kind  of  military  materiel, 
from  boots  to  ammunition,  to  tanks,  planes. 
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and  sulHnarines  must  be  similarly  "proof- 
tested",  to  ensure  that  the  government  Is 
setting  what  it  paid  for— only  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  wepons  do  some  suggest  such  test- 
ing is  unnecessary.  While  these  critics  of  nu- 
clear testing  may  believe  that  the  computer 
calculations  of  nuclear  weapon  scientists  are 
sufficient  for  a  reliable  nuclear  deterrent, 
the  Directors  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
weapon  design  laboratories  are  firmly  on 
record  stating  that  they  cannot— in  the  ab- 
sence of  testing— retain  confidence  in  the 
performance  of  weapons  that  their  labora- 
tories have  designed. 

In  addition  to  tests  of  newly  produced 
weapons,  the  category  of  stockpile  reliabil- 
ity tests  also  Includes  the  rare  tests  whose 
purpose  it  Is  to  confirm  that  an  older 
weapon  from  the  U.S.  Inventory  will  still 
perform  its  function  or  to  confirm  a  "fix" 
for  a  serious  stockpile  problem.  Representa- 
tive samples  of  older  nuclear  weapons  are 
disassembled  on  a  routine  basis.  Those  parts 
of  a  weapon  which  can  be  fully  tested  in  the 
laboratory— such  as  the  electronic  compo- 
nents—are so  tested.  The  components  which 
would  produce  nuclear  yield  su-e  carefully 
examined  by  scientists  and  engineers  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  laboratory  which  was 
responsible  for  the  initial  design.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  not  immune  from  corrosion 
and  decay.  These  scientists  and  engineers 
are  asked  to  evaluate  whether  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  wUl  adversely  affect  per- 
formance. Routinely  their  answer  is  that 
performance  will  not  be  compromised  by 
the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

But  should  changes  be  observed  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  performance  may 
be  adversely  affected,  then  a  nuclear  test 
will  be  devoted  to  determining  the  true  situ- 
ation. If  there  is  a  problem,  a  solution  will 
be  designed,  tested  In  a  nuclear  test,  and  the 
entire  inventory  of  that  weapon  will  be  re- 
called to  install  the  design  change. 

What  Is  unique  about  this  process  of 
stockpile  evaluation  is  rot  that  a  test  may 
be  required— all  military  materiel  is  routine- 
ly tested  to  ensure  that  age  has  not  unac- 
ceptably  degraded  its  performance.  What  is 
unique  is  that  testing  for  the  effects  of  age 
is  so  rare.  A  nuclear  weapon  destroys  Itself 
in  a  test  and  each  weapon  and  test  are  ex- 
pensive items.  Therefore,  rather  than  con- 
duct routine  tests  of  the  aging  nuclear 
weapon,  we  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
very  few  nuclear  weapon  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  tell  us  whether  everything  is  in 
order.  Why  should  we  trust  the  judgment  of 
these  people?  Because,  these  same  scientists 
and  engineers  are  involved  In  the  ongoing 
nuclear  weapon  design  and  testing  program 
and  are  constantly  having  their  judgments 
about  design  validated  repeatedly  by  the  re- 
sults of  underground  nuclear  tests. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  we  categorize  only 
a  very  few  nuclear  tests  as  stockpile  confi- 
dence or  reliability  tests,  in  reality  every  nu- 
clear test  is  a  reliability  test— because  every 
test  contributes  to  the  competence  of  those 
upon  whom  we  ultimately  depend  for  assur- 
ance that  our  deterrent  is  reliable. 
Weapon*  effects  testa 

The  second  category  of  nuclear  tests  Is 
weapons  effects  tests.  Again  this  Is  a  small 
number  of  tests  In  any  given  year  but  it  is 
these  tests  which  establish  another  critical 
aspect  of  a  deterrent  in  which  we  can  have 
confidence.  For  our  deterrent  to  be  real  we 
must  believe,  and  so  must  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  will  achieve  sufficient  warning  of  an 
attack  to  maximize  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent  and  to  ensure  a  response  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  requires 


that  we  design  our  space-based  advanced 
warning  systems  and  our  space-based  com- 
munication systems  to  be  sufficiently  hard- 
ened against  the  effects  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions so  that  they  cannot  be  too  easily  dis- 
abled. We  also  protect  our  military  equip- 
ment against  nuclear  radiations  and  electro- 
magnetic impulse— again  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  caimot  calculate  that  our  forces 
would  be  easily  destroyed  in  a  nuclear 
attack. 

We  convince  ourselves  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully achieved  our  hardness  goals  for 
our  warning,  communication,  and  all  other 
relevant  military  materiel  by  exposing  sam- 
ples of  these  equipments  to  nuclear  radi- 
ations in  specially  designed  weapons  "ef- 
fects" tests  managed  by  te  Department  of 
Defense's  Defense  Nuclear  Agency.  While 
small  in  number  these  tests  are  vital  to  en- 
suring the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  deter- 
rent. 

Development  tests 

Development  tests  comprise  a  major  part 
of  the  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  the 
United  States  each  year.  Some  of  these  tests 
contribute  to  the  engineering  of  a  specific 
new  nuclear  weapon  for  a  specific  new 
weapon  system;  other  tests  Investigate  con- 
cepts which  might  have  utility  in  some 
future  U.S.  weapon  system  or  which  might 
be  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
therefore,  need  to  be  protected  against. 
Typical  concepts  under  investigation  in- 
clude Improved  nuclear  weapon  safety  and 
security  features  as  well  as  concepts  impor- 
tant to  the  evaluation  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  such  as  the  x-ray  laser. 

Modernization  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  systems  has  been  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess. Weapons  systems  based  on  newer  tech- 
nology replace  those  that  have  lost  effec- 
tiveness because  of  olssolescence;  for  exam- 
ple, air-launched  cruise  missile  carriers  and 
B-1  bombers  are  to  replace  penetrating  B- 
52s.  Weapons  systems  whose  survivability 
may  be  threatened  are  replaced  with  less 
vulnerable  systems;  thus  the  Trident  missile 
system  is  replacing  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
systems. 

In  every  case  to  date,  the  replacement 
system  has  required  a  nuclear  weapon  dif- 
ferent from  the  weapon  in  the  system  that 
was  replaced.  In  some  cases,  physical  dimen- 
sions alone  preclude  use  of  the  older 
weapon.  In  other  cases,  existing  warheads 
cannot  survive  the  heat,  acceleration,  vibra- 
tion and  other  environmental  extremes  that 
a  new  nuclear  weapon  will  meet  in  the 
stockpile  or  during  delivery.  Even  the  yield 
requirement  of  the  new  system  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  system  it  replaces. 
As  J.  Carson  Mark,  retired  head  of  the  The- 
oretical Division  of  Los  Alamos,  has  noted  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists:  The 
nuclear  explosive  and  its  carrier  constitute  a 
"weapon  system"  of  which  neither  part  is  of 
much  use  without  the  other  .  .  .  The 
weapon,  tailored  f or  .  .  .  [its]  particular  de- 
livery mode,  cannot  easily  be  used  in  any 
other  way. 

The  Navy  designed  Its  C-4  missile  to  have 
a  longer  flight  range,  thereby  permitting 
the  Poseidon  and  Trident  submarines  to  op- 
erate in  larger  ocean  areas.  No  existing 
Navy  reentry  body  could  survive  the  harsh 
reentry  environments  associated  with  the 
greater  missile  range:  a  new  reentry  body 
with  a  new  warhead  made  the  C-4  system 
possible.  The  B-1  bomber  will  replace  the 
B-52  in  its  role  as  a  penetrating  bomber.  For 
the  new  bomber  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  de- 
terrence, it  must  credibly  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defense,  deliver  its  weapons 


and  escape.  Accordingly,  bombs  delivered  by 
the  B-1  must  be  able  to  withstand  release  at 
greater  speed,  survive  a  more  itreMlnc 
ground  Impact,  and  delay  detonation  while 
the  aircraft  flies  out  of  range  of  the  bomb's 
explosion.  The  criteria  are  very  different 
from  those  for  bombs  designed  for  delivery 
by  the  B-52.  The  weapons  labs  have  devel- 
oped new  nuclear  designs  to  enable  the  B-1 
to  fulf lU  its  mission. 

In  the  area  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
new  development  work  has  established  the 
survivability  of  nuclear  weapons  in  long- 
range  artillery.  The  original  nuclear  artil- 
lery shells  were  designed  to  wltlistand  the 
acceleration  associated  with  the  range  of 
the  8-lnch  and  lS5-mm  howitzers  of  the 
1960s.  In  the  following  decades,  U.S.  and 
Soviet  artillery  doubled  In  range.  Without 
new  nuclear  shells,  capable  of  withstanding 
the  acceleration  associated  with  the  longer 
ranges.  U.S.  nuclear  artillery  would  be  "out- 
ranged" and  therefore  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction by  conventional  weapon  fire. 

While  concern  for  survivability  is  the  pri- 
mary motivation  for  modernizing  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  there  are  other  important 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  military  effective- 
ness of  established  systems  has  declined  as 
the  hardness  of  intended  targets  has  in- 
creased. To  reestablish  past  destructive  ca- 
pability requires  new  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems. Another  motivation  for  modernization 
comes  directly  from  developments  In  the 
area  of  nuclear  weapons  design.  In  the  last 
decade  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories 
have  developed  the  technology  to  Increase 
dramatically  the  safety  and  seciuity  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Improved  safety  and  security 

In  the  laboratories'  work  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons safety,  the  concern  is  not  that  of  an  ac- 
cidental nuclear  explosion.  As  Mark  has 
stated:  The  high  explosives  which  have 
been  mostly  used  in  connection  with  nuclear 
weapons  .  .  .  can  reliably  withstand  the 
jolts  and  Impacts  encountered  in  normal 
handling,  even  if  they  should  be  dropped 
from  modest  heights,  but  they  might  deto- 
nate on  falling  on  to  a  hard  surface  from  a 
plane,  for  example.  The  concern  is  not  that 
a  full-scale  nuclear  explosion  would  result, 
since  that  requires  a  thoroughly  symmetric 
detonation  of  the  explosive  which  could  not 
be  Induced  by  impact  at  one  point. 

In  fact,  two  aircraft  accidents  have  caused 
the  high  explosives  in  nuclear  weapons  to 
detonate:  in  1966  at  Palomares,  Spain,  and 
In  1968  In  Thule,  Greenland.  In  both  cases 
there  was  no  nuclear  chain  reaction,  but  the 
explosions  dispersed  plutonium,  requiring 
extensive  cleanup  operations  to  eliminate 
the  hazard  to  health. 

As  a  result  of  developments  at  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories,  it  is  now  possible  to 
preclude  accidents  that  disperse  plutonium. 
There  are  some  relatively  Insensitive  high- 
explosive  mixtures  that  can  survive  quite 
violent  impacts.  The  laboratories  are  now  in 
the  process  of  incorporating  such  explosives 
In  new  weapons  systems  as  they  are  modern- 
ized. Due  to  the  number  of  different  nuclear 
weapons  designed  in  the  U.S.  stockpile,  it 
will  be  many  years  before  all  the  weapons 
incorporate  this  improved  safety  feature. 
Because  the  weapons  with  Insensitive  explo- 
sives are  based  on  new  designs  that  differ 
substantially  from  those  using  older  explo- 
sives, nuclear  testing  must  be  conducted 
before  the  features  are  incorporated  in  the 
U.S.  stockpile. 

Security  Is  another  area  where  recent  de- 
velopments in  design  are  leading  to  dramat- 


ic improvemenU.  Again,  as  weapons  ■yitema 
are  modemlaed.  features  are  being  included 
that  make  it  impoaslble  for  unauthorized 
penoni  to  naake  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Theie  features  are  an  intimate  part  of  the 
nuclear  design  and  require  nuclear  tests  to 
ensure  that  only  authorized  use  would 
result  in  the  expected  performance. 
Technical  surprise 
One  long-standing  mission  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  Is  to  understand  all 
means  by  which  a  nuclear  explosion  might 
be  of  military  use.  In  part,  this  represents  a 
desire  to  understand  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  U.S.  might  employ  such  explosives  to 
enhance  Its  security.  It  also  represents  a 
desire  to  avoid  surprise  from  the  advantages 
others  might  obUin  from  nuclear  weapons 
developments. 

The  evolution  of  nuclear  weapons  design 
is  not  a  one-dimensional  process;  there  is  no 
unique  path  that  a  nuclear  weapons  state 
must  follow  from  its  first  nuclear  explosion 
to  subsequent  developments.  One  cannot  be 
confident  that  findings  by  the  United  SUtes 
match  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the 
maturity  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  program,  new 
concepts  are  less  frequent,  but  they  do 
occur.  Nuclear  testing  is  critical  to  deter- 
mining whether  a  new  concept  will  work. 

Verification  that  a  concept  is  feasible  does 
not  Imply  that  It  will  be  Incorporated  into 
weapons  in  the  U.8.  stockpile-far  from  it. 
But  establishment  of  feasibility  does  permit 
the  evaluation  of  the  threat  to  this  country 
should  the  Soviet  Union  have  already  incor- 
porated it  Into  lU  nuclear  arsenal. 
Physics  tests 
The  fourth  category  of  nuclear  testing  in- 
cludes those  tests  which  are  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  basic  understanding  of  nuclear 
weapon  performance.  Despite  the  lengthy 
history  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  In  the 
United  States,  weapons  scientists  do  not 
fully  understand  some  fundamental  phe- 
nomena that  bear  on  the  performance  of 
nuclear  explosives.  The  nuclear  weapons 
laboratories  possess  the  country's  largest 
computer  resources  and  a  very  Impressive 
cadre  of  theoretical  physicisU.  Yet,  some- 
times  substantial   discrepancies   exUt   be- 
tween calculation  and  experimental  results; 
the  mathematical  models  are  Just  not  yet 
adequate  to  predict  reality.  Economic  con- 
siderations   alone    motivate    the    nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  to  maximize  the  role 
of  calculations   In  order   to   husband   the 
scarce  and  expensive  resource  of  nuclear 
tests.  Thus,  the  objective  of  some  nuclear 
tests  is  to  improve  calculations  by  exploring 
fundamental  phenomena  that  are  not  yet 
understood,  and  which  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  discrepancies  between  calculation  and 
experiment. 

A  further  very  real  consideration  since 
1968  has  been  the  recognition  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  may  some  day  preclude 
testing,  leaving  the  laboratories  with  calcu- 
Utlon  as  the  sole  tool  for  meeting  their  obli- 
gation to  maintain  confidence  In  the  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  We  are  not  at 
the  point  where  we  can  maintain  current 
confidence  requirements  with  calculation 
alone.  Even  in  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  resulU  of  nuclear  tesU 
of  weapons  In  production  and  have  had  to 
modify  designs  as  a  result  of  such  tesU. 


vouncAnoN 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Effective  verification  Is  also  a  necessary 

condition  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

Treaty  (CTBT).  Today  It  does  not  exist.  The 

VB.  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 


lars on  research  to  establish  the  bwla  for 
verifiable  nuclear  test  limitations.  This  Ad- 
ministration Is  continuing  that  search.  As 
part  of  that  effort  we  have  actively  support- 
ed multilateral  Involvement  In  nuclear  test 
ban  verification  studies  at  the  40-Natlon 
Conference  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva. 

A  specific  example  of  this  research  effort 
Is  U.8.  support  for  the  Norwegian  Regional 
Seismic  Array  (NR8A)  which  uses  a  cluster 
of  seismometers  to  detect  and  locate  the 
sources  of  seismic  disturbances— even  those 
so  weak  that  background  noise  would  nor- 
mally obscure  them.  Many  of  the  features 
of  NRSA  would  be  expected  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  in-country  seismic  sUtlons 
which  would  be  required  as  part  of  any 
future  CTBT  verification  regime.  The  daU 
from  this  seismic  array  Is  shared  with  the 
international  community.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1985  In  a  ceremony  with  International 
participation  following  Its  development  and 
installation  with  funding  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense's  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency. 

The  geophysical  characteristics  of  the 
Norwegian  site  are  such  that  the  array  is 
particularly  sensitive.  The  research  effort 
that  will  be  required  before  such  stations 
could  be  meaningfully  appUed  to  CTBT  ver- 
ification include:  evaluation  of  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Instnunents  at  the  NRSA  site;  de- 
termination that  sufficiently  sensitive  sites 
for  in-country  location  of  such  arrays  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  potential  signatory 
countries:  and  much  better  understanding 
of  the  transmission  of  weak  seismic  signals 
within  the  boundaries  of  signatory  coun- 
tries. 

While  only  one  example,  NRSA  demon- 
strates oux  commitment  to  establish  a  basis 
for  effective  verification  should  the  other 
conditions  esUbllshed  by  the  President  for 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  negotiations  be 
achieved. 

TTireshoUL  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Turning  to  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  President  has  made  clear  that 
he  Is  prepared  to  move  forward  on  ratifica- 
tion of  both  the  TTBT  and  PNET  as  soon  as 
we  and  the  Soviets  can  reach  agreement  on 
the  use  of  an  effective  verification  system. 
We  have  described  to  theSovlett  a  tech- 
nique that  we  call  CORRTEX  (Continuous 
Reflectometry  for  Radius  Versus  Time  Ex- 
periment), which  can  provide  aooepteble  un- 
certainty In  estimating  the  yield  of  high 
yield  nuclear  tests  consistent  with  the  ISO 
kt  threshold.  CORRTEX  wlU  measure  yield 
without  compromising  other  potentially 
sensitive  information  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  nuclear  explosion. 

CORRTEX  Is  a  hydrodynamlc  yield  meas- 
urement technique  that  measures  the  prop- 
agation of  the  underground  shock  wave 
from  an  explosion.  This  technique  uses  a  co- 
axial cable  which  is  shorted  out  by  the 
shock  wave  as  It  propagates  from  the  center 
of  the  explosion.  The  coaxial  cable  Is  em- 
placed  In  a  hole  parallel  to  the  device  em- 
placement hole.  Precise  measuremenU  are 
made  of  the  length  of  the  cable  by  timing 
the  return  of  low  energy  electrical  pulses 
sent  down  to,  and  reflected  from  the  cable 
end.  When  the  nuclear  device  la  detonated, 
a  shock  wave  emanates  through  the  ground, 
crushing  and  shortening  the  cable.  The  rate 
by  which  the  cable  length  changes  Is  record- 
ed via  measurements  of  the  changing  pulse 
transit  times.  This  rate  Is  a  meuure  of  the 
propagation  rate  of  the  explosive  shock 
wave  through  the  ground  which  la,  In  turn, 
a  measure  of  the  propagation  rate  of  the  ex- 


plosive shock  wave  through  the  ground 
which  Is,  In  turn,  a  measure  of  the  yield  of 
the  nuclear  explosion. 

CORRTEX  has  been  shown  to  be  accurate 
to  within  30  peroent  of  more  direct,  radio- 
chemical yield  measurements  for  tests  of 
yield  greater  than  50  kUotons  and  in  the  ge- 
ologleal  media  of  the  U.8.  test  site.  This  la 
based  on  over  100  tesU  with  the  senstng 
cable  In  the  device  emplacement  hole  and 
four  tesU  with  cables  In  a  satellite  hole.  The 
accuracy  of  the  technique  Is  believed  to  be 
relatively  Independent  of  the  geological 
medium,  provided  the  satellite  hole  meas- 
urements are  made  In  the  "strong  shock" 
region  near  the  nuclear  device  explosion.  At 
greater  separation  distances,  the  properties 
of  the  medium  become  much  more  impor- 
tant factors.  A  satellite  hole  separation  dis- 
tance of  14  meters  (46  feet)  U  appropriate 
for  a  test  near  150  kt. 

The  electronic  device  that  provides  the 
timing  signals  is  a  battery-powered  suitcase- 
sised  unit  that  may  be  remotely  controlled. 
All  equipment  for  power,  recording,  and 
data  reduction  can  be  contained  In  a  small 
trailer. 

The  President  invited  the  flovleU  to  send 
technical  experts  to  our  Nevada  Test  Site  to 
observe  CORRTEX  measuremenU  with  the 
hope  that  thU  could  begin  the  process  of 
agreeing  to  Its  implementation  as  a  basis  for 
an  effectively  verifiable  TTBT. 

The  test  to  which  we  invited  the  Soviets 
has  already  occurred— without  the  presence 
of  a  Soviet  technical  team.  We  hope  that 
the  SovleU  will  ultimately  respond  positive- 
ly and  observe  similar  measurements  on  a 
future  U.S.  nuclear  test.  Congressional  sup- 
port for  the  President's  proposal  can  only 
enhance  the  prospecU  for  a  positive  Soviet 
responsive  which  could  lead  to  ratification 
of  the  TTBT  and  PNET.» 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WATER- 
BURY   BAR   ASSOCIATION  POR 
OBSERVANCE     OP     LAW     DAY 
19M 
•  Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   Preiident,   I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Waterbury 
Bar  Aasociatlon  for  its  observance  of 
Law  Day  I9M.  For  those  who  honor 
the  rule  of  law,  this  U  an  Important 
year.  It  li  a  year  of  preparation,  a 
pause  to  consider  the  importance  of 
next  year's  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  this  year  of  19M,  the  best  prepa- 
ration I  can  think  of  is  the  chance 
Americans  have  once  again  to  choose  a 
variety  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficers at  the  polls.  Lately  these  elec- 
tions have  been  more  the  result  of  de- 
fault than  choice,  with  30  percent  a 
majority  to  elect  a  President  and  even 
less  for  other  elective  jobs. 

Across  the  spectrum  of  public  af- 
fairs, goals  and  policies  and  priorities 
are  set  with  a  notlcable  laclL  of  public 
participation.  Ben  i>1wiklln  said.  "In 
this  nation  the  people  rule,"  and  he 
was  right.  That  is  the  legacy  of  the 
Constitution.  To  its  credit,  this  docu- 
ment also  ensures  that  the  wheels  of 
represenUtive  democracy  will  always 
roll  no  matter  the  level  of  public  par- 
ticipation. But  to  Its  descendanU  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Constitution. 
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this  generation  is  leaving  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  Franklin  quote:  "In  this 
nation,  the  active  minority  rules." 

The  topic  of  this  year's  Law  Day  ob- 
servance is  the  "Foundations  of  Free- 
dom." and  the  first  foundation  is  the 
very  sort  of  participation  we  find  miss- 
ing today.  Uniting  this  Nation  under  a 
Constitution  was  the  result  of  the 
greatest  debate  among  individuals  in 
history.  That  debate  must  be  constant- 
ly renewed  if  the  law  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  upholds  It  is  to  maintain  its 
vital  connection  to  American  life  and 
values.  For  its  parts  in  pursuing  citizen 
involvement  in  the  law,  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  Waterbury  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  aU  participants.* 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EVALU- 
ATES THE  SENATE'S  WATER 
RESOURCES  BILL 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  prepares  in  the  near  future 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House  to 
resolve  the  differences  over  H.R.  6,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  editorial,  like  one  that  appeared 
previously  in  the  Washington  Post, 
points  out  the  virtues  and  advantages 
of  the  Senate's  version. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  a  water 
resources  law  this  year.  To  achieve 
such  a  law,  the  conference  must  send 
to  the  President  a  blU  close  to  the 
Senate  version.  Mr.  President,  I 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29, 1986] 
Watkr:  Not  Free  at  Last 

Putt— III  vote  to  widen  your  barge  canal 
if  you  vote  to  dredge  my  harbor  ...  In 
mixing  water  with  politics,  Amerioois  have 
usually  ended  up  with  pork.  Typically,  the 
decision  to  invest  Federal  dollars  in  water 
projects  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  deal- 
making  and  little  with  economic  merit.  Now, 
thanks  to  a  decade  of  stubborn  effort  by 
two  Presidents,  the  system  is  on  the  verge  of 
change. 

Under  bills  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  local  beneficiaries  of  improve- 
ments in  water  transport  Irrigation,  flood 
control  and  municipal  supply  will  have  to 
bear  part  of  the  expense.  Neither  bill  b  per- 
fect; the  House's  version,  authorizing  $20 
billion  in  new  projects,  is  downright  profli- 
gate. But  the  cost-sharing  is  likely  to  sur- 
vive in  the  final  legislation  and  should  pro- 
gressively deter  the  most  deplorable  boon- 
doggles. 

Particularly  wasteful  or  environmentally 
damaging  water  projects  have  sometimes 
been  challenged  in  Congress,  and  occasion- 
ally defeated.  But  the  battles  have  had  to  be 
fought  one  at  a  time,  and  the  odds  against 
winning  have  always  been  long.  Every 
member  of  Congress  knows  that  the  next 
project  under  attack  may  be  his  own. 

President  Carter  challenged  this  cozy 
system  in  1977,  questioning  wasteful  water 
projects  then  under  way  and  refusing  to 
accept  new  ones.  President  Reagan  has  kept 


up  the  pressure,  threatening  vetoes  to  en- 
force a  moratorium  on  all  new  projects  until 
Congress  agreed  to  reform.  Now,  after  a 
decade  without  a  single  major  new  authori- 
sation, the  legislators  are  reluctantly  giving 
way. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  re- 
quires that  half  the  cost  of  all  inland  navi- 
gation construction  be  paid  out  of  fuel 
taxes.  Cargo  fees  would  offset  up  to  45  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  harbor  maintenance. 
And  for  flood  control  projects,  communities 
would  have  to  cover  2S  to  35  percent  of  con- 
struction costs,  with  5  percent  paid  up  front. 

The  cost-sharing  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  are  considerably  weaker.  The  House, 
moreover,  chose  to  authorize  dozens  of 
projects  that  haven't  even  been  declared 
feasible  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Elngineers. 
The  Administration,  which  originally  asked 
for  70  percent  cost  sharing,  sensibly  warns 
that  any  compromise  leaning  toward  the 
House  version  will  be  vetoed. 

But  while  tough  battles  lie  ahead,  some 
progress  seems  assured.  Uncle  Sam  may  con- 
tinue to  fund  water  projects,  including  some 
that  can't  be  Justified  by  economic  criteria. 
From  now  on,  however,  users  that  reap  most 
of  the  benefits  will  bear  some  of  the 
burden.* 


Use  support  for  this  vitally  Important  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Y.  DBraoui. 

PretidenLm 


THE  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  the 
Service  Contract  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
S.  2261.  At  this  time,  eight  distin- 
guished Members.  Senators  Hxcht. 
Thtjhmond,  East,  Helms,  Zorinskt. 
Armstrong.  Stmms.  and  Oramm  have 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Support  for  S. 
2261  has  also  come  from  private-sector 
organizations.  On  April  25. 1  received  a 
letter  of  endorsement  for  the  reform 
measures  of  S.  2261  from  Mr.  David  Y. 
Denholm.  president  of  the  Public 
Service  Research  Council  of  Vienna, 
VA.  The  Public  Service  Research 
Council  has  been  a  leading  organiza- 
tion which  aggressively  has  supported 
efforts  in  Congress  to  promote  free 
and  open  competition  In  the  work- 
place. I  commend  the  PSRC  for  its  ex- 
cellent work  in  educating  the  public 
on  the  reforms  of  S.  2261.  I  ask  that 
the  letter  of  support  from  Mr.  Den- 
holm be  printed  in  the  Rn:oRO. 
The  letter  follows: 
Pimuc  Service  Research  Couhcil, 

Vienna,  VA,  April  23. 1986. 

Hon.  QOROON  HtniPHRET, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Oorooit  On  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Public  Service  Research  Council,  I 
want  to  express  our  strong  support  for  the 
Service  Contract  Reform  Act,  S.  2261,  which 
you  Introduced  on  March  27, 1986. 

This  is  a  very  well  crafted  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
those  who  desire  to  retain  the  original 
intent  of  the  SCA  while  at  the  same  time 
greatly  lessening  the  Ul  effects  inherent  in 
such  laws. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  government  to 
eliminate  waste  and  reduce  spending  should 
make  S.  2261  a  very  popular  proposal.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  mobl- 


STINOER  MTawTT.infi  AND 
TERRORISTS 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  Senator 
DeConcini's  legislation,  S.  2286,  re- 
quiring strict  security  measures  for  all 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  sold  by 
the  United  States.  If  enacted,  this  leg- 
islation will  help  prevent  these  dan- 
gerous and  extremely  accurate  weap- 
ons from  getting  Into  the  wrong 
hands.  I  would  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor DeConciki  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue,  and  for  putting  together 
this  Important  bill. 

It  was  revealed  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
rebel  forces  in  Angola  and  Afghani- 
stan had  begun  receiving  shipments  of 
Stingers  from  the  United  States.  This 
concerns  me  because  of  the  danger 
that  some  of  these  shoulder-f  h-ed  mis- 
siles, which  have  a  range  of  S  kilome- 
ters, might  be  diverted  to  the  black 
market  and  become  available  to  terror- 
ists. The  Stinger— with  Its  advanced 
Infrared  targeting  system  and  lethal 
precision— can  destroy  an  airplane 
from  3  miles  away,  and  is  more  ad- 
vanced and  reliable  than  comparable 
Soviet  weapons.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  same  fanatical  terrorists  who 
have  recently  singled  out  Americans 
for  attack  are  greedily  eyeing  the 
Stinger. 

The  delivery  of  Stingers  to  rebels  in 
Afghanistan  and  Angola  provides  a 
new  opportunity  for  terrorists  to 
obtain  these  weapons.  Since  they  are 
being  delivered  to  the  Afghan  and  An- 
golan resistance  forces  without  the 
strict  security  requirements  we  place 
on  the  Stingers  we  sell  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  chances  are  greatly  increased 
that  Stingers  could  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  terrorists.  Our  legislation 
takes  steps  to  prevent  this. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  launcher 
and  missile  components  of  each  Sting- 
er be  stored  in  separate  areas.  Each 
area  must  have  a  full-time  guard  and 
an  intrusion-protection  system,  and 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  6-foot  fence 
on  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  posts. 
Other  requirements  include  strict  ac- 
counting of  the  number  of  missiles,  in- 
spection by  U.S.  officials,  protection  of 
information  relating  to  the  Stinger, 
and  a  separate  key  system  under 
which  two  people  are  necessary  in 
order  to  open  the  storage  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  point  to  plac- 
ing strict  security  requirements  on  the 
Stingers  we  send  to  some  countries, 
but  not  on  those  we  send  to  Angola 
and  Afghanistan.  Either  we  believe 
terrorists  will  try  to  obtain  this 
weapon  or  we  do  not,  and  If  we  do,  we 
must  work  to  thwart  them.  I  urge  my 


colleagues  to  consider  the  tragic  powl- 
billty  of  terrorists  using  the  best  of 
our  military  technology  to  shoot  Inno- 
cent Americans  out  of  the  sky.  With 
that  terrible  scenario  in  mind,  I  hope 
they  will  support  this  legl8latlon.« 


MARY  THOIiIFSGN  HOSPITAL:  A 
TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize one  of  Chicago's  oldest  and  most 
dedicated  health  care  facilities. 

On  May  12,  1986,  Mary  Thompson 
Hospital,  the  city's  second  oldest  exist- 
ing hospital,  will  celebrate  its  121st 
year  of  service  to  Chicago's  Near  West 
Side. 

Mary  Thompson  Hospital  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  Important  in- 
stitution In  the  community  and  pro- 
vides a  diversity  of  high-quality  medi- 
cal services. 

The  hospital's  founder.  Dr.  Mary 
Harris  Thompson  was  the  first  female 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  and  a 
pioneer  In  community  health  care. 
When  Dr.  Thompson  came  to  Chicago, 
neither  of  the  two  hospitals  then  open 
would  allow  women  on  their  medical 
staffs,  and  one  would  not  admit 
women  or  children  as  patients. 

Chicago,  at  the  time,  was  a  thriving 
frontier  town  whose  development  had 
outpaced  the  growth  of  its  health  and 
sanitary  facilities.  The  city  was  crowd- 
ed with  refugees  uprooted  by  the  Civil 
War,  in  addition  to  large  nimibers  of 
needy  soldiers'  wives,  widows,  and  or- 
phans. Consequently,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  medical  care.  Dr. 
Thompson  opened  her  new  hospital, 
called  Chicago  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  in  a  large  frame  house 
at  the  junction  of  Rush  and  Indiana 
Streets.  The  hospital  had  a  capacity  of 
14  beds  and  provided  care  for  766  pa- 
tients in  its  first  year.  Although  the 
fee  for  hospital  care  was  only  $S  a 
week,  only  one  bill  was  paid  In  full 
that  year. 

The  Chicago  fire  of  1871  destroyed 
the  hospital  but  not  Dr.  Thompson's 
dedication.  Within  24  hours  she  had 
found  temporary  quarters,  and  sup- 
plied only  with  pillows  and  blankets, 
treated  the  scores  of  burned  and  in- 
jured women  and  children.  The  hospi- 
tal moved  its  location  several  more 
times  before  settling  In  1929  at  its 
present  site  at  140  North  Ashland. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Thompson  established 
the  first  women's  medical  college  in 
the  Midwest  as  a  branch  of  the  hospi- 
tal. It  was  later  incorporated  into 
Northwestern  University  and  Is  now 
jmxt  of  the  MeOraw  Medical  Center. 
In  1874.  she  established  Chicago's  first 
nursing  school.  In  1881,  she  became 
the  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical Society,  the  first  women  elected  as 
an  officer.  The  pioneering  tradition  of 
Mary  Thompson  continued  after  her 
in  189S,  with  other  landmarks  for  the 


hospital  which  included  the  first 
cancer  detection  clinic  in  the  BCidweit. 
Chicago's  first  mental  hygiene  clinic 
for  working  women,  and  the  Midwest's 
first  cardiac  kitchen. 

The  hospital  was  renamed  after  Dr. 
Thompson's  death  to  Mary  Thompson 
Hospital.  Today  the  203-bed  communi- 
ty hospital  continues  to  fill  the  mis- 
sion set  forth  by  its  founder  by  provid- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  medical  care 
in  both  its  inpatient  and  outpatient  fa- 
cilities. 

In  honor  of  the  hospital's  120th  an- 
niversary, a  commemorative  Mary 
Thompson,  M.D.,  Award  was  given  to  a 
female  physician  in  the  Metropolitan 
Chicago  area  who  embodies  the  quali- 
ties of  dedication,  innovation,  and 
commitment  that  Dr.  Thompson  per- 
sonified. This  award  is  now  an  annual 
and  prestigious  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  and  adminis- 
tration of  Mary  Thompson  Hospital 
are  dedicated  to  providing  the  best 
medical  attention  and  service  possible 
to  its  many  patients  who  come  from 
many  neighborhoods  of  Chicago.  As 
the  hospital  celebrates  its  121st  year 
in  service,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
those  Involved  for  their  invaluable 
contributions  and  wish  them  many 
more  years  of  achievement  and  suc- 
cess.* 


MACHINE  TOOL  IBCPORTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  in  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
debated  putting  trade  discussions  with 
Canada  on  a  fast  track.  During  that 
debate,  I  couldn't  help  but  consider 
the  irony  that,  while  we  were  being  ad- 
monished to  support  fast  track  trade 
talks,  there  is  still  no  resolution  of  the 
section  232  machine  tool  import  peti- 
tion after  more  than  2  years  of  consid- 
eration by  the  White  House.  I  under- 
stand that  during  the  past  3  years, 
over  200  Members  of  Congress  have 
urged  the  administration  to  put  that 
petition  on  a  fast  track. 

What  Is  particularly  worrisome  1b 
that  section  232  of  the  trade  laws  Is  a 
national  security  provision.  It  is  only 
to  be  used  if  the  Imports  of  a  critical 
item  are  sufficient  to  JeopardlM  the 
Nation's  ability  to  mobilize  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  Over  2 
years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
reported  to  the  President  his  findings 
of  a  full  year  investigation  concerning 
machine  tool  Imports.  That  report  is 
classified,  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  sufficient  findings  were  made  to 
bring  the  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
President.  After  all,  machine  tools  are 
the  machines  that  build  other  ma- 
chines. Without  them,  we  could  not 
expand  production  sufficiently  to  mo- 
bilize for  war  or  national  emergency. 
Machine  tool  capacity  has  been  a  bot- 
tleneck in  every  conflict  in  which  this 
country  has  engaged  since  World  War 
II. 


•  Mr.  ORA88LEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  add  an  additional 
point,  since  I  whole-heartedly  agree 
with  my  colleague's  concerns.  In  fact,  I 
sat  in  on  the  same  hearings  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  which  we  dis- 
cussed the  fsst  track  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  and  the  very  first  thing 
that  came  to  my  mind  during  these 
discussions  was  the  232  petition  filed 
by  the  machine  tool  builders. 

The  delay  in  deciding  the  machine 
tool  case  Is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  delay,  I 
introduced  legislation  last  fall— S. 
1679— which  would  Impose  a  deadline 
on  Presidential  decisions  In  national 
security  import  relief  cases  filed  under 
section  232  of  our  trade  laws.  This  leg- 
islation has  since  been  iiicorporated 
into  the  Trade  Enhancement  Act  of 
1986  as  title  10  of  the  act. 

When  I  first  Introduced  my  bill,  the 
petition  had  been  languishing  in  the 
White  House  for  approximately  19 
months.  In  the  last  several  days,  I 
have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
status  of  the  petition,  and  learned 
that  finally  there  had  indeed  been  a 
cabinet  meeting  to  discuss  the  Issue. 
Unfortunately,  that  meeting  was  held 
more  than  a  month  ago.  and  still  no 
word  from  the  White  House  on  what 
action  will  be  taken.  I  find  this  hard  to 
comprehend  since  I  have  been  told 
that  experts  present  at  the  meeting 
agreed  that  a  serious  national  security 
problem  does  exist  due  to  the  decline 
In  the  domestic  machine  tool  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
that  information.  I  suppose  that  some- 
times there  are  issues  which,  if  ig- 
nored, will  cure  themselves  or  some- 
how go  away.  Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
chine tool  problem  Is  not  one  of  them. 
When  the  initial  inquiry  began  in 
1983,  foreign  machine  tools  comprised 
about  23  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
market.  Even  at  that  level  most  ex- 
perts believed  the  national  security 
was  threatened.  But  now.  Imports 
have  Increased  to  over  4B  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market  and  continue  to  grow 
rapidly. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  comment  about  this  un- 
conscionable delay.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  side  of  the  issue  one  Is  on,  a  2- 
year  delay  in  deciding  a  national  secu- 
rity Issue  of  this  magnitude  Is  totally 
unwarranted. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
the  U.8.  machine  tool  industry  has  not 
spent  the  past  2  years  sitting  around 
waiting  for  Import  relief.  Regretably, 
many  companies  have  moved  their 
production  facilities  offshore.  Others 
have  shifted  from  producing  machine 
tools  to  importing  them. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  the  in- 
dustry itself  appears  to  be  undertaking 
a  remarkable  program  of  modemlza- 
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tion  and  development  during  the  most 
unprofitable  period  of  its  existence. 
Last  week,  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association  announced  that 
it  would  contribute  $1  million  as  seed 
money  for  a  new  research  and  develop- 
ment center  that  will  facilitate  coop- 
eration between  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers and  domestic  users  in  creat- 
ing state-of-the-art  technology  for  use 
in  the  United  States. 

This  new  project  will  be  called  the 
National  Center  for  Manufacturing 
Sciences.  It  will  direct  research  and  de- 
velopment to  a  variety  of  existing  cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States. 
This  center  has  the  potential  to  grow 
into  a  major  nationaJ  resource.  I  per- 
sonally could  not  be  more  pleased.  For 
years  I  have  encouraged  this  type  of 
self-help,  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment activity.  The  machine  tool 
industry  and  its  user  groups  deserve 
our  strongest  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  this  undertaking. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  absolutely  right.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  forcefiil  advo- 
cates in  Congress  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  In  my  view,  however,  such 
eff oi-ts  are  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
to  solve  our  machine  tool  problem.  All 
the  research  and  development  we  can 
afford  won't  stop  the  unremitting 
surge  of  imports. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  too  applaud  this  new  research  and 
development  effort.  Let  us  hope  there 
is  an  industry  left  in  this  country 
which  will  benefit  from  it.  Time  con- 
tinues to  be  our  worst  enemy.  Over  2 
years  have  passed  since  the  issue 
reached  the  White  House.  Now  over  a 
month  has  passed  since  the  Cabinet 
met  on  the  issue.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  show  us  how  to  fast  track 
something,  maybe  it  first  should  dem- 
onstrate its  ability  on  the  machine 
tool  issue. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLET.  I  agree.* 


DOBYNS-BENNETT  BAND  AMONG 
THE  NATION'S  FINEST 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  a  truly 
great  musical  organization,  the 
Dobyns-Bennett  High  School  Band  of 
Klngsport.  TN. 

This  nationaUy  known  band  has  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Klngsport  because  of  its  excellence 
and  because  of  its  esprit  de  corps. 
When  this  band  marches  on  the  field 
with  its  measured  cadence,  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  excitement  and  expec- 
tation. And  the  performances  usually 
exceed  expectations. 

The  band  is  in  the  expert  hands  of 
Mr.  Tyler  Fleming,  the  director,  and 
Mr.  Perry  Elliott,  assistant  director, 
both  accomplishment  musicians  and 
leaders  of  young  people.   They   are 


friends  to  the  240  members  of  the 
band  as  well  as  directors  and  instruc- 
tors. 

This  widely  traveled  band  has  ex- 
celled in  competition.  Its  repertoire 
ranges  from  Bach  to  rock,  by  way  of 
the  top  40,  and  its  intricate  marching 
maneuvers  often  require  an  entire 
football  field.  It  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  band  boosters,  the  enthusiastic 
parents  of  band  members,  and  others 
in  the  city  who  assist  with  expenses 
and  logistics. 

Mr.  Fleming  points  out  that  Dobyns- 
Beimett  also  has  a  superb  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Celia  Bachelder 
and  an  outstanding  chorus  under  the 
direction  of  Milton  Nelson.  Both  of 
these  groups  have  also  won  their  share 
of  honors  and  awards.  Academically, 
Dobjms-Beimett,  whose  principal  is 
Dr.  A.D.  Etienne,  was  rated  1  of  the  10 
outstanding  high  schools  in  Teimessee 
this  year  and  the  performance  of  the 
miisical  groups  is  a  reflection  of  the 
school's  overall  record  of  excellence. 

"We  are  one  big,  happy  family,"  says 
Director  Fleming.  And  many  believe 
that  this  is  the  secret  to  the  band's 
success. 

Awards,  honors  and  performance 
ratings  bestowed  upon  the  band  in- 
clude the  following: 

Judged  "band  of  the  day"  as  class 
AAAA  winner  in  the  1983  Central 
Carolina  Festival. 

Participated  in  the  nationally  tele- 
vised 1984  Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day 
Parade  in  New  York  City. 

Marched  in  the  1984  Greatest  Bands 
in  Dixie  Parade  in  New  Orleans,  LA. 

Was  chosen  "grand  champion"  at 
the  American  High  School  Music  Fes- 
tival held  at  Opryland  in  Nashville  in 
1985. 

Won  highest  honors— the  Sweep- 
stakes Trophy— in  the  Atlanta-Lafay- 
ette Marching  Band  Classic  last  year 
in  competition  with  30  other  elite 
bands. 

Received  a  superior  rating  for  an 
outstanding  performance  last  year  in 
the  Land  of  the  Sky  Marching  Band 
Festival  at  Enka  High  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  NC. 

The  band  and  its  boosters  host  the 
Southern  Bands  Marching  Band  Invi- 
tational each  year,  featuring  top  bands 
from  Teimessee.  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  More  than  2,000  musicians 
compete  in  this  event. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  commented  to  the 
press  concerning  the  diversification 
and  sophistication  of  today's  high 
school  bands  that  they  are  far  more 
advanced  now  than  they  were  even  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  Dobyns-Bennett  High  School 
Band  is  truly  Kingsport's  foremost 
ambassador  of  goodwill. 

One  recent  judge  wrote  on  his  scor- 
ing sheet,  after  watching  the  band  per- 
form: "A  wonderful  band— Just  tre- 
mendous." 


in  conclusion,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Klngsport  Times-News  written  by  a 
parent  of  one  of  the  band  members 
last  November  8,  capturing  the  essence 
of  the  great  musical  group: 

The  letter  follows: 

Salutc  to  D-B  Bamb 

I  think  the  remarkable  Dobyns-Bennett 
High  School  Band  and  its  distinguished  di- 
rector Mr.  Tyler  Fleming  deserve  a  resound- 
ing round  of  applause  from  this  community. 
This  band  is  a  truly  outstanding  musical 
group.  240  strong,  drilled  to  perfection,  with 
every  component  strong  and  expressive. 

The  band  has  swept  virtuiJly  every  com- 
petition in  which  it  has  participated  in  the 
past  two  years  or  so— and  on  top  of  that, 
represented  the  city  in  the  Macy's  Christ- 
mas Parade. 

This  band  is  the  best  ambassiulor  and  the 
greatest  asset  this  city  has.  It  has  class  and 
style,  character  and  charisma. 

When  the  band  marched  on  the  field  a 
few  days  ago  in  its  competition  in  Atlanta 
Oa.,  with  the  percussion  section  pounding 
that  distinctive,  staccato  beat,  a  stillness  set- 
tled over  the  crowd.  It  sensed  drama  and 
perfection.  And  as  the  band  performed, 
thunderous  applause  swept  the  audience  as 
each  component  did  its  thing  with  verse  and 
skill. 

There  were  some  31  bands  from  six  states 
in  this  compeition— and  Dobyns-Bennett 
was  rated  tops  for  best  overall  performance. 
Individual  groups  like  the  majorettes,  the 
drum  majors,  percussion,  and  color  guard 
walked  away  with  top  or  high  honors.  Al- 
though the  Dobyns-Bennett  Band  was  a 
"stranger,"  it  captured  the  hearts  of  the 
judges  and  audience. 

As  for  character,  have  you  heard  the  great 
reception  that  members  of  the  band  give 
visiting  bands  at  J.  Fred  Johnson  Stadium? 
They  not  only  applaud.  They  cheer  and 
whistle  and  "stomp"  their  feet  in  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  visitors'  performances.  They 
make  them  feel  welcomed  and  appreciated 
on  a  strange  field. 

This  fine  group  of  young  people  and  the 
outstanding  director  work  hard  day  after 
day  to  achieve  near  perfection.  They  repre- 
sent this  community  with  flair  and  elan  and 
they  provide  excellent  entertainment  for 
the  citizens  of  Klngsport.  I,  for  one,  thank 
them  for  the  great  thrill  they  give  me  every 
time  they  march  on  the  field.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!* 


LAW  DAY  1986 


•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  30  years.  May  1  has  been  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  Law 
Day.  U.S.A.  As  the  law  creating  the 
designation  recognizes,  this  is  a  special 
day  for  all  American  people  to  cele- 
brate our  liberties  and  reaffirm  our 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  day 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  under  the  law  in 
our  relations  which  each  other  as  well 
as  other  nations.  And  it  Is  a  day  to  cul- 
tivate that  respect  for  the  law  which  is 
so  vital  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Political,  legal,  and  civic  groups  all 
over  the  country  today  will  be  observ- 
ing Law  Day.  U.S.A.  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  celebrations.  I  know 
that  various  groups  from  my  State  of 


Connecticut,  including  the  Waterbury 
Bar  Anociatlon.  will  be  among  those 
Joining  in  the  observance.  I  want  to 
congratulate  all  such  groups  for  work- 
ing to  build  public  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  embodied 
in  Law  Day. 

A  celebration  of  our  individual  liber- 
ties and  the  ideals  of  equality  and  Jus- 
tice under  the  law  carries  with  it  a 
conunitment  to  work  to  maintain 
those  very  liberties  and  ideals.  It  is  my 
hope  that,  more  than  anything  else. 
Law  Day  1986  will  result  in  a  renewed 
commitment  among  our  people  to 
work  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
liberties  we  all  cherish.* 


STEOER  INTERNATIONAL  POLAR 
EXPEDITION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Steger  International  Polar 
Elxpedition. 

Today,  the  closest  most  of  us  get  to 
the  adventures  of  the  early  explorers 
is  through  the  pages  of  a  historical 
novel  or  Jack  London  adventure.  But 
the  challenge  to  conquer  the  un- 
known—the rugged  individualism  and 
courage  that  enabled  our  forefathers 
to  defy  danger  and  death  to  explore 
and  settle  our  frontiers— still  exists  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  Steger  International  Polar  Ex- 
pedition as  they  seek  to  reach  the 
North  Pole. 

When  Will  and  his  companions 
reach  the  North  Pole  they  will  have 
accomplished  something  that  has 
never  been  done:  Reach  the  true  top 
of  the  world,  totally  self-contained, 
without  outside  support. 

The  Steger  International  Polar  Ex- 
pedition is  headed  by  WUl  Steger  of 
Ely.  MN  and  includes  Ann  Bancroft,  of 
Sunfish  Lake.  MN.  who  will  be  the 
first  woman  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
The  expedition  is  tnily  international 
in  nature,  with  team  members  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  I  ask 
that  the  team  profiles  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRo  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 

Snora  IirmuiATioiiAt.  Polab  Eznsinoif 

NOKTH  POLI  '••  n*M  PROnUS 

William  Raymond  Steger.  Co-Leader: 

Age  40  (a-28-45),  B'9'.  14S  Iba.;  B.S.  Geolo- 
gy, liJi..  Education,  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Bom:  Richfield,  Minn. 
Home:  Ely,  Minn.  Unmarried:  High  School 
Teacher  (3  years),  photographer,  wlldemen 
■icni«  instructor,  Co-Director,  Lynx  Track 
Winter  Travel  School  (group  dogsled  and 
Bkl  expeditions),  11  major  expeditions  since 
19M  including  4  Arctic  kayak  expeditions 
totaling  10,000  miles  (1965-1969),  mountain 
climbing  in  Peruvian  Andes  (1965),  4  Arctic 
dociled  expeditions  totaling  13,000  miles 
(1979-1985). 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Expedition  logistics, 
equipment  and  supplies,  photographer,  dog 
driver. 

Paul  David  Schurke.  Co-Leaden 


Age  80  (7-18-56).  6'3',  170  Iba.;  BB.  Natu- 
ral Science,  St.  John's  Univenlty,  CoUege- 
vllle,  Minn.,  M.A.  Science  Journalism,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Bom:  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Home:  Ely,  Minn.  Married  (Susan 
Hendrlckson-Schurke,  Expedition  designer- 
seamstress,  daughter  Brla,  bom  6-86); 
writer,  wilderness  skills  Instructor,  Co-Direc- 
tor Lynx  Track  Winter  Travel  School.  Co- 
Founder /Director  Wilderness  Inquiry  (wil- 
derness dogsled  and  canoe  excursions  in- 
volving people  with  disabilities),  numerous 
canoe,  backpack,  bike,  and  dogsled  jotmteys. 
North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Expedition  logistics, 
business  manager,  navigator,  dog  driver. 
Robert  Isaac  Mantell: 
Age  31  (1-18-54),  5'9',  150  lbs.;  Bom:  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Home:  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Un- 
married; carpenter,  mechanic,  dog  trainer, 
numerous  ski  and  dogsled  joumeys.  traveled 
with  Steger  on  1983-83  7,500-mile  Arctic 
trek.  3,500-mile  solo  dogsled  joumey  across 
Alaska  (1985). 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Sled  design-con- 
struction, dog  trainer,  dog  driver. 
Richard  Robert  Weber 
Age  36  (6-19-59),  5'9-,  145  lbs.;  B.8.  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Bom:  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Home:  Cantley,  Quebec.  Unmarried  ;  a  7- 
year  member  of  Canadian  National  Ski 
Team,  19  national  titles,  twice  appointed  to 
All  American  Ski  Team,  Whitewater  raft 
guide,  summer  work  with  high  Arctic  geolo- 
gy research  team. 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Expedition  diet  ra- 
tions, traU  crew  scout. 
Ann  Escott  Bancroft: 

Age  30  (9-39-55).  5'4'.  135  lbs.;  B.S.  Physi- 
cal Education.  University  of  Oregon.  Bom: 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Home:  SunfUh  Lake,  Minn. 
Unmarried;  elementary  school  teacher, 
mountain  climbing  and  ski  Instructor,  nu- 
merous ascents  of  major  North  American 
mountains. 

North  Pole  '86  Rolet;  Emergency  medical 
equipment,  trail  crew. 
Geoffrey  Markus  Carroll: 
Age  35  (9-26-50),  511'.  200  lbs.;  B.A.  WUd- 
llfe  Biology,  University  of  Alaska.  Bom:  Wy- 
oming. Home:  Juneau,  Alaska.  Divorced 
(daughters  Cameron,  8  and  Samantha,  9); 
3,000-mile  Yukon  canoe  expedition  (1976). 
numerous  sea  kayaking  and  mountaineering 
trips  In  the  Alaska  range  and  Wrangell 
mountains,  developed  and  currently  super- 
vises whale  census  for  Alaska's  North  Slope 
Borough  on  the  Chukchi  Sea  off  Pt. 
Barrow,  Alaska. 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Dog  training,  sea  Ice 
tools,  traU  crew. 
Brent  Boddy: 

Age  31  (6-19-54),  6'3',  170  lbs.;  Bom:  Ed- 
monton. Alberta,  Canada.  Home:  Froblsher 
Bay,  Northwest  Territories.  Married  (Nala, 
son  Nigel,  7.  daughter  Crystal,  bom  10-85); 
hospital  stores  supervisor,  directs  Nuna- 
Kuuk  Outfitters  (Arctic  dogsled  and  kayak 
expeditions),  numerous  first  ascents  by 
kayak  of  Arctic  rivers. 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Training  Canadian 
Eskimo  sled  dogs,  sled  design/construction, 
skin  clothing,  dog  driver. 
Robert  James  McKerrow. 
Age  37  (3-31-48),  5'9',  190  lbs.;  B.A.  Soci- 
ology, Massey  University.  New  Zealand. 
Bom:  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  Home:  An- 
Iklwa.  New  Zealand.  Married  (Joan,  five 
daughters.  3-9  years);  Director,  New  Zea- 
land Outward  Bound  School,  seismology 
technician- Antarctica  (1969-1970),  disaster 
relief  officer  for  International  Red  Cross 
(1973-1981— lived  in  13  third-world  coun- 
tries), numerous  mountain  climbing  and  ski 


expeditions  In  Peru,  Borneo,  Africa,  the  Hi- 
malayas. 

North  Pole  '86  Roles:  Radio  technician, 
clnematographer,  trail  crew. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  age  of 
exploration,  attaining  the  North  Pole 
represented  the  ultimate  challenge  to 
man's  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulneM. 
When  the  early  exploring  parties 
headed  out  across  the  pack  ice,  all  of 
their  life  lines  with  dviUzation  were 
cut.  Their  survival  depended  entirely 
upon  themselves  and  the  supplies  they 
carried  with  them.  The  era  of  aircraft 
and  radio  changed  all  of  that.  While 
surface  expeditions  to  the  pole  will 
always  be  rigorous  and  dangerous,  air- 
craft offer  the  option  of  resuppliea  of 
food,  dogs,  and  dry  clothes  and  ileep- 
ingbags. 

When  the  Steger  expedition  left 
Ward  Hunt  Island  on  March  8,  they 
did  so  on  skis  and  dog  sleds,  taking 
with  them  all  of  their  provisions  for 
the  expedition— each  dog  sled  carrying 
1.000  pounds  of  food  and  equipment. 
They  left  with  the  confidence  that 
they  can  accomplish  their  goal.  Prior 
to  their  departure,  they  conducted  one 
of  the  most  extensive  polar  field  test- 
ing and  training  programs  ever.  Their 
designs  for  equipment  and  sleds  and 
their  breed  of  dogs  were  tested  and  re- 
fined on  over  10,000  miles  of  dogsled 
travel. 

In  addition  to  reaching  the  pole 
through  the  power  and  perseverance 
of  men  and  dogsleds,  the  expedition  is 
dedicated  to  seeking  answers  to  two 
key  lingering  questions  in  the  history 
of  polar  exploration.  First,  can  the 
Earth's  most  remote  destination,  the 
North  Pole,  be  reached  unaided? 

Second,  were  the  efforts  of  early  ex- 
plorers to  reach  the  pole  without  the 
benefit  of  such  modem  technology  as 
aircraft  realistic?  All  expeditions  that 
are  confirmed  successes  have  Involved 
air  support.  By  not  relying  on  air- 
planes for  reconnaissance  or  resup- 
plies,  this  expedition  seeks  to  shed 
much  light  on  the  plausibility  of 
claims  made  by  such  early  explorers  as 
Adm.  Robert  Peary  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Cook  by  conducting  the  first  field 
studies  and  tests  on  their  travel  sys- 
tems, daily  mileage  data  and  naviga- 
tional methods. 

This  Is  a  bold  and  historic  adven- 
ture. I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have 
been  personally  involved  with  it  since 
its  inception,  first  in  obtaining  corpo- 
rate contributions,  and  more  recently 
as  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota Support  Campaign. 

The  "National  Geographic"  has 
termed  the  1986  polar  expedition  a 
"landmark  in  polar  exploration."  The 
expedition  is  now  within  30  miles  of 
the  pole,  30  miles  to  making  history. 
30  miles  to  solving  lingering  historical 
questions,  and  30  miles  from  realizing 
life   long   dreams.    We   congratulate 
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them  and  celebrate  with  them  the 
great  American  spirit  of  adventure.* 


WORLD  TRADE  FORUM 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
the  Senate  a  truly  novel  organization 
called  the  World  Trade  Forum.  The 
World  Trade  Forum  is  an  informal 
broad-based  group  of  companies,  trade 
associations,  farm  groups,  and  civic 
and  consmner  groups  which  share  an 
interest  in.  and  commitment  to,  the 
principle  of  open  and  expanding  world 
trade.  This  group  consists  of  over  90 
organizations  which  represent  well 
over  half  of  all  n.S.  farmers,  nearly 
100  percent  of  U.S.  exporters  and  im- 
porters, and  through  major  business 
trade  associations,  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  businesses. 

The  farsighted  members  of  the 
World  Trade  Forum  endorse  eight 
principles  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  com- 
petitive national  trade  policy.  These 
principles  encourage  aggressive  action 
to  create  a  climate  more  favorable  for 
the  exportation  of  U.S.  goods  without 
imposing  protectionist  trade  barriers 
or  threatening  the  economies  of  our 
friends  and  allies.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
share  these  goals  and  will  join  me  in 
supporting  the  World  Trade  Forum's 
eight  guiding  principles: 

1.  The  United  States  should  move  swiftly 
and  aggressively  under  existing  authority 
against  unfair  trade  practices  that  harm 
American  business  and  workers. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should  move 
quiclLly  and  comprehensively  to  address  im- 
portant factors  contributing  to  the  D.S. 
trade  deficit,  including  the  federal  budget 
deficit  and  the  highly  valued  dollar. 

3.  U.S.  trade  policy  should  be  developed  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  recognizing  that 
exports  create  Jobs,  and  should  avoid  ac- 
tions that  benefit  one  sector  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others  and  the  national  interest. 

4.  Any  new  trade  legislation  should  be 
consistent  with  U.S.  international  obliga- 
tions and  should  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  President's  ability  to 
expand  U.S.  exports  rather  than  creating 
new  U.S.  import  restrictions. 

5.  U.S.  international  policy  must  recognize 
the  critical  need  to  enhance  our  exports  and 
to  minimize  export  disincentives. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
mote the  retraining  of  workers  adversely  af- 
fected by  shifts  in  world  trade  through  cost- 
effective  efforts  involving  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

7.  U.S.  trade  policy  should  not  undermine 
the  economies  of  our  trading  partners  in  de- 
veloping countries,  which  will  only  shrink 
long-term  U.S.  export  markets  and  threaten 
the  international  financial  system. 

8.  The  U.S.  should  actively  promote  com- 
prehensive multilateral  negotiations  to 
expand  trade  in  goods  and  services  and 
should  work  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  international  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
those  business  and  trade  organizations 
which  have  endorsed  these  laudable 
principles  be  included  in  the  Record. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  organi- 
zations endorsing  the  "Principles  to 
Govern  U.S.  Trade  Policy."  as  of 
March  7, 1986: 

1.  American  Association  of  Exporters  and 
Importers. 

2.  American  Association  of  Nurseryman, 
Inc. 

3.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 

4.  American  Electronics  Association. 

5.  American  Pair  Trade  CouncU. 

6.  American  International  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

7.  American  Retail  Federation. 

8.  American  Soybean  Association. 

9.  Arizona  Forage  and  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

10.  Arkansas  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 

11.  Arkansas  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. 

13.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains. 

13.  Automobile  Importers  of  America. 

14.  California  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 

15.  Citizens  for  a  Sound  'Econova.y. 

16.  Colorado  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 

17.  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association. 

18.  Connecticut  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. 

19.  Consumers  for  World  Trade. 

20.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

21.  Emergency  Committee  on  American 
Trade. 

22.  Fertilizer  Institute. 

23.  Florida  Retail  Federation. 

24.  Footwear  Retailers  of  America. 

25.  Georgia  Retail  Association. 

26.  Idaho  Retailers  Association,  Inc. 

27.  Idaho  State  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

28.  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

29.  Indiana  Retail  Council,  Inc. 

30.  International  Apple  Institute. 

31.  Jewelers  of  America. 

32.  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

33.  Kansas  Retail  Council. 

34.  Louisiana  Retailers  Association. 

35.  Maryland  Retail  Merchants,  Inc. 

36.  Michigan  Merchants  Council  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

37.  Millers'  National  Federation. 

38.  Minnesota  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 

39.  Minnesota  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. 

40.  Missouri  Retailers  Association. 

41.  Montana  Grain  Growers  Association. 

42.  Montana  Retail  Association. 

43.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 

44.  National  Association  of  Stevedores. 

45.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 

46.  National  Constructors  Association. 

47.  National  Cooperative  Business  Associa- 
tion. 

48.  National  Com  Growers  Association. 

49.  National  Federation  of  Export  Associa- 
tions. 

50.  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.* 


for  himself  in  Tucson.  AZ.  Rafael  was 
active  in  many  community  organiza- 
tions, and.  though  his  presence  wlU  be 
missed,  his  accomplishments  will 
remain  with  us. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Bemadina,  and  their  children.  Rafael 
and  I  were  friends  for  many  yean  and 
I  will  miss  him.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EMPER- 
OR HIROHITO  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  Emperor  Hirohito's  85th 
birthday,  a  popular  national  holiday 
in  Japan.  On  this  day,  thousands  of 
Japanese  people  gather  at  the  Emper- 
or's palace  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
his  birthday  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

Emperor  Hirohito  presided  over 
Japan  diuing  the  militarist  era  of  the 
1930's  and  through  the  victorious 
early  days  of  World  War  II  and  its  dis- 
asterous  end.  In  1947  he  became  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  The  Emperor  has 
seen  the  country  develop  into  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  economic  powers. 
Japan  is  a  major  figure  in  internation- 
al trade  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  can  be 
utilized  to  promote  peace  and  prosper- 
ity throughout  the  world. 

Although  Emperor  Hirohito  is  a  po- 
litically powerless  symbol  of  Japan 
under  the  current  constitution,  he  is  a 
symbol  of  continuity  to  the  Japanese. 
The  celebration  of  the  Emperor's 
birthday  is  also  a  sjrmbol  of  tradition 
and  respect  for  the  early  leader  of  the 
nation.  The  holiday  is  a  reminder  of 
peace  and  stability  for  the  Japanese.  I 
join  in  this  festive  spirit  and  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Emperor  Hirohito 
and  to  the  Japanese-Americans  on  this 
day  of  celebration.* 


DEATH  OF  RAFAEL  MEZA- 
AGUIRRE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of 
the  death  of  my  dear  friend,  Rafael 
Meza-Aguirre.  Although  a  native  of 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Rafael  made  a  name 


WAYNE  MEISEL  HONORED  BY 
COMMON  CAUSE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  Saturday,  the  citizens'  lobby 
Common  Cause  will  present  its  annual 
Public  Service  Achievement  Awards  to 
seven  individuals  whose  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  public  interest  de- 
serve our  recognition.  One  such  indi- 
vidual is  Wayne  Meisel,  a  recent  Har- 
vard graduate  who  grew  up  in  Prince- 
ton, NJ. 

Wayne  is  being  honored  for  his  woric 
in  promoting  campus-based  communi- 
ty service.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
Wayne  established  the  Campus  Out- 
reach Opportunity  League  [COOL], 
an  organization  that  provides  detailed 
technical  assistance  to  college  and  uni- 
versity students  and  administrators 
seeking  to  improve  volunteer  commu- 
nity service  programs.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, COOL  has  organized  several  na- 
tional student  conferences  on  volunta- 


rism, the  most  recent  of  which  was 
held  in  February  at  Brown  University. 
In  addition,  the  organization  sponsors 
workshops  and  provides  a  clearing- 
house for  public  service  careers.  Based 
on  his  recent  work,  Wayne  this  year 
coauthored  a  reference  work  on  com- 
munity service.  "BuUding  a  Movement: 
Students  in  Community  Outreach." 

Through  his  energetic  efforts. 
Wayne  secured  an  initial  1  year  grant 
of  $17,400  from  New  Haven's  Edward 
W.  Hazen  Foundation  to  fund  COOL. 
He  and  Robert  Hackett,  COOL's  codi- 
rector,  also  were  awarded  a  $60,000 
grant  in  1985  from  the  Lyndhurst 
Foundation  in  Teimessee.  They  have 
used  this  grant  to  expand  their  work 
to  southern  universities  and  colleges. 
COOL  has  offices  at  Yale  and  Duke 
Universities,  and  will  be  opening  a  na- 
tioiud  office  in  Washington  this 
summer. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1982.  Wayne  spent  a  year  setting  up  a 
community  service  program  linking 
each  of  Harvard's  college  houses  with 
a  Cambridge  neighborhood. 

Next,  Wayne  set  off  on  a  5-month. 
1,500-mile  trek  down  the  east  coast, 
starting  in  January  1984  In  Maine  and 
finishing  in  Washbigton  at  the  end  of 
BCay.  He  stopped  at  70  colleges  and 
universities  along  the  way.  meeting 
with  administrators  and  student  lead- 
ers to  discuss  ways  of  promoting  and 
facilitating  student  community  service 
projects.  He  decided  to  form  COOL 
after  finishing  his  journey. 

Mr.  President,  one  story  that  has 
been  shared  with  me  seems  to  best 
sum  up  Wayne's  integrity,  and  his 
level  of  commitment  to  his  cause: 
During  his  1984  walk,  Wayne  traveled 
from  Princeton  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
meeting  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's provost.  However,  in  order 
to  make  the  meeting  on  time,  he  had 
not  walked,  but  instead  had  taken  a 
train  to  Philadelphia.  Later,  he 
hopped  on  a  train  back  to  Princeton, 
retracing  his  path  so  that  he  could 
walk  the  40  miles  to  Philadelphia. 

Wayne  has  been  said  to  represent 
the  "best  of  America's  youth."  His 
work  recognizes  that  along  with  free- 
dom comes  a  strong  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility. In  giving  of  himself,  he 
has  in  turn  inspired  others  to  give  of 
themselves.  His  own  idealism  has 
proven  infectious:  "Yoimg  people  do 
car?,"  he  has  written.  "They  have  tre- 
mendoiis,  too-often  untapped  wells  of 
spirit,  energy,  and  creativity.  Young 
people  are  thoughtful  and  are  asking 
the  right  questions.  Idealism  isn't 
dead." 

For  his  dedicated  and  generous 
spirit,  for  his  sense  of  purpose  and 
commitment  to  public  service— and. 
just  as  importantly,  for  his  warmth, 
humor,  and  modesty— Wayne  Meisel  is 
to  be  commended.  His  work  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us. 


I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  recent 
"Youth  Policy"  magazine  column  writ- 
ten by  Wayne  Meisel  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro: 

The  article  follows: 

Amkucam  Youth  Nkd  a  Call  to  Sekvick 
(By  Wayne  Meiael) 

If  you  have  grown  up  in  the  1070>  and 
'SOs,  the  label  'me  generation'  is  something 
you  are  all  too  familiar  with.  In  graduation 
speeches,  media  reporta  and  surveys  we  con- 
tinue to  dlacover  that  young  people  are  self- 
centered,  materalistic  and  apathetic. 

There  is  a  problem.  Young  people  seem 
leas  Involved  in  community  issues.  Except 
for  an  occasional  outburst,  the  level  of 
social  action  on  college  campuses  Is  low. 
There  is  heavy  peaslmiam,  throughout  socie- 
ty and  among  students  themselves,  that  the 
youth  of  today  are  shirking  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Yet,  to  conclude  that  the  young  people 
have  lost  all  sense  of  community,  cominlt- 
ment  and  service  is  overly  simplistic,  If  not 
wrong.  If  we  go  beyond  the  symptoms  and 
begin  to  analyse  why  young  people  appear 
this  way,  we  will  begin  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  this  discouraging  situation. 
More  Importantly,  we  will  begin  to  uncover 
some  solutions. 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  from  their 
point  of  view.  It  Is  not  altogether  surprising 
that  we  find  students  reacting  as  they  do. 
They  are  frightened  that  they  won't  have 
Jobs,  they  won't  rate  with  their  peers  and 
the  world  will  blow  up.  The  economic,  social 
and  political  pressiu-es  they  face  are  tremen- 
dous. 

Today's  economic  climate  has  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  behavior  of  college  students. 
Education  costs  have  sky-rocketed  and  so,  in 
turn,  has  pressure  for  students  to  get  their 
money's  worth.  Yet  this  does  not  encourage 
one  to  seek  a  total  educational  experience. 
Instead,  everyone  is  worried  about  their 
marketability  after  college.  As  college  be- 
comes more  of  an  economic  investment,  the 
growing  tendency  is  to  tie  education  directly 
to  financial  return.  Thus  one  needs  to  find  a 
high-paying  Job  to  Justify  spending  all  that 
money  for  a  college  degree.  So  much  for  lib- 
eral arts  education.  Throughout  our  cam- 
puses a  tremendous  undercurrent  encour- 
ages this  way  of  thinking,  and  it  continues 
to  gain  In  strength. 

Unsure  of  what  to  do  after  graduation, 
seniors  often  go  to  graduate  school  to  think 
about  it  a  while  longer.  Since  so  many  grad- 
uates have  little  clear  direction,  we  find  the 
graduate  schools  overloaded  with  students. 
Giving  the  student  something  to  do  for  the 
next  couple  of  years  takes  the  pressure  off 
parents  and  peers. 

The  sUte  of  the  world  also  has  young 
people  discouraged,  even  terrified.  My  expe- 
rience has  shown  me  that  young  people 
have  given  serious  thought  to  issues  like  the 
arms  race,  the  hunger  crisis  in  Africa,  and 
the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet.  the  am- 
biguity of  some  situations  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  others  often  turns  them  off,  creating 
an  attitude  that  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do  13  help. 

There  is.  In  short,  a  "crisis  of  conscience" 
in  young  people  today.  Students  doubt  their 
talenU  and  skills  and  their  ability  to  make  a 
difference.  On  campus,  with  a  heavy  course 
load  and  a  multitude  of  activities  vying  for 
one's  attention,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  a  small, 
personal  effort  every  week  makes  much  dif- 
ference. When  the  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment Is  lost,  the  incentive  to  continue  is 


weakened.  Students  are  increaaingly  adLlng 
themselves,  "What's  the  point?" 

STRDCTUKAL  ATATRT 

There  is  good  news,  however.  It  It  were 
true  that  young  people  simply  did  not  care, 
they  they  had  suooenfully  divorced  them- 
selves from  the  concerns  of  their  society, 
then  we  would  have  a  huge  taak  before  us. 
But  young  people  do  care.  They  have  tre- 
mendous, too-often-uptapped  wells  of  spirit, 
energy  and  creativity.  Young  people  are 
thoughtful  and  are  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions. Idealism  isn't  dead.  There  Just  Isn't 
anyone  listening  to  students,  helping  them 
find  ways  to  get  involved  in  the  search  for 
answers  to  issues  of  social  Justice  and  com- 
munity concern.  Given  the  proper  leader- 
ship, structure  and  a  clear  challenge,  our 
youth  will  act  forcefully  and  quickly. 

Traditionally,  religious  and  political  insti- 
tutions have  provided  direction  and  mecha- 
nisms for  action.  Yet  many  of  today's  youth 
have  no  such  affiliations.  Often  students 
feel  alienated  from  any  established  religious 
or  political  group.  But  such  organisationa 
are  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

Their  absence  leaves  us  with  a  system  suf- 
fering from  what  I  term  "structural 
apathy."  We  are  missing  the  impetus  and 
the  structure  necessary  to  draw  out  and  link 
the  idealism  of  young  people  with  the  needs 
of  society.  We  are  failing  to  inspire,  chal- 
lenge and  support  young  people  to  battle 
their  sense  of  isolation  and  impotence.  We 
are  failing  to  give  our  young  people  a  sense 
of  purpose,  hope  and  Importance. 

We  need  to  begin  new  efforts.  Structural 
apathy  can  be  fixed.  It  can  be  addressed  in 
relatively  inexpensive  ways.  Higher  educa- 
tion can  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  struc- 
ture that  is  responsive  to  students'  need  for 
positive,  constructive,  active  involvement  in 
their  society. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  what  students 
will  respond  to.  Today's  students  seem 
much  more  inclined  to  get  Involved  in  com- 
munity service  than  in  political  Issues.  Many 
would  rather  teach  English  in  a  Spanish- 
speaking  neighborhood  than  work  for  a  po- 
litical action  group.  They  would  rather  work 
with  a  senior  citizen  than  with  city  politics. 
Such  direct  service  is  motivated  not  out  of 
political  interest,  but  rather  out  of  concern 
for  real  human  needs. 

Though  community  service  is  frequently 
less  flashy  and  dynamic  than  public  policy, 
its  importance  cannot  be  oversuted.  Social 
service  is  social  action.  By  encouraging 
young  people  to  get  Involved  in  community 
service,  we  can  spur  their  interest  in  public 
policy  as  another  means  toward  addressing 
these  problems.  And  public  policy,  when 
shaped  by  experience.  Is  more  effective. 

COmiURITT  OUTRXACH  OM  CAMPUS  TODAY 

Most  colleges  have  organizations  designed 
to  place  students  in  community  activities. 
The  size,  structure  and  effectiveness  of 
these  organizations  vary  greatly,  and  many 
suffer  in  terms  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants, strength  of  programming,  amount  of 
funding,  and  prestige  on  campus.  As  a 
result,  they  often  fall  to  have  a  large  impact 
on  the  student  body. 

Given  the  proper  leadership,  young  people 
will  participate.  This  will  not  happen  by 
itself.  Leadership  has  to  be  cultivated  and 
supported.  It  cannot  Just  be  any  leadership, 
but  one  that  is  both  sensitive  and  aggressive 
in  its  presentation  to  studenu.  A  supportive 
structure  must  be  re-established.  The  pro- 
grams that  exist  today  have  all  but  col- 
lapsed. The  pitch  is  often  faint,  if  not  Just 
plain  dull. 
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Too  often  the  people  I  talk  to  suggest  that 
student  participation  and  interest  in  com- 
munity and  social  issues  is  something  which 
cannot  be  pushed,  that  is  cyclical  and  will 
increase  again  in  time.  This  "come  what 
may"  attitude  has  much  to  do  with  the  apa- 
thetic appearance  of  the  campus  community 
service  programs.  The  structure  and  leader- 
ship that  is  supposed  to  champion  civic  ac- 
tivities and  run  their  operations,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  simply  not  doing  the  Job. 

The  service  movement  itself  is  divided. 
Dozens  of  factions  push  their  own  version  of 
community  outreach.  Many  don't  communi- 
cate or  cooperate.  A  school  may  have  a  "vol- 
unteer" program  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  community  projects  using  work-study 
money.  Social  action  programs  usually 
differ  from  social  service  projects.  The 
former  claim  that  the  latter  is  band-aid 
work,  while  the  service  groups  charge  social 
action  groups  with  being  too  radical  and 
alienating.  There  are  internship  offices  that 
often  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  either 
of  these  programs. 

The  differences  too  often  overshadow  the 
similarities  and  the  common  goals  that  all 
these  groups  share.  That  is  detrimental  to 
the  movement  in  general.  What  is  needed  is 
a  broad  interpretation  of  community  out- 
reach. While  people  have  their  own  ideas,  it 
is  divisive  to  think  that  theirs  is  the  only 
way. 

Our  society  is  faced  with  dozens  of  com- 
plex issues,  both  domestic  and  internation- 
al, that  call  for  action.  In  comparison  to  the 
issues  of  world  hunger,  illiteracy,  teenage 
unemployment,  drug  abuse  and  the  decay  of 
our  public  schools,  the  issue  of  student  in- 
volvement in  the  community  may  seem  triv- 
laL 

But  students  have  the  time,  the  setting 
and  the  energy  to  provide  effective  re- 
sources to  needy  communities  and  contrib- 
ute locally  to  alleviating  many  of  these 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  students  are  in 
need  of  ways  to  express  their  idealism,  uti- 
lize their  skills,  and  feel  a  part  of  society 
and  a  part  of  the  solution. 

We  need  to  cultivate  an  engaged  youth. 
This  will  provide  positive  results  both  for 
students  and  the  community.  It  will  also 
insure  a  future  generation  of  thoughtful, 
sensitive  and  active  citizens  and  leaders. 
This  is  the  essential  ingredient  both  to  our 
form  of  government  and  our  health  as  a  so- 
ciety.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON 
Wn^SON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1811 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  95  to  2,  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. Pete  Wilson.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  as  stated  by  Senator 
Wilson,  was  to  reduce  funds  for 
Senate  mailing  expenses  in  order  to  in- 
crease funds  for  Alzheimers  and  AIDS 
research.  Because  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  underwhelming  minority  of  two 
which  voted  against  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
plain my  vote  and  how  that  vote  re- 
lates to  my  position  on  AIDS  research 
and  Senate  mailing  expenses. 

First,  my  vote  was  not  designed  to 
show  opposition  to  Increased  funding 
for  AIDS  or  Alzheimers  research.  Por 
while  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 


resolution  assumes  a  $500  million 
budget  for  AIDS  research.  I  suspect 
that  twice  that  figure  is  needed.  In 
fact,  had  the  amendment  sought  to 
offset  the  increased  spending  with  in- 
creased taxes,  I  would  have  supported 
it  wholeheartedly. 

Last  year,  I  voted  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  allot  over  $200  million 
for  AIDS  research,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention programs  for  fiscal  1986.  That 
more  than  doubled  the  funding  for 
fiscal  1985.  and  was  $50  million  more 
than  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  had  requested. 

We  have  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS.  We 
have  to  educate  the  public  about  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  AIDS.  We  need 
dollars  to  accomplish  these  challeng- 
ing goals.  Tou  can  be  sure  that  I  am 
committed  to  doing  what  I  can  to  see 
that  this  Nation  achieves  these  goals. 

Today,  in  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Minnesota  Health  Depart- 
ment released  a  landmark  study  on 
AIDS.  It  reports  what  we  can  expect 
in  Minnesota  between  now  and  1990  in 
terms  of  the  nimiber  of  people  who 
will  acquire  AIDS,  and  how  much 
these  cases  of  AIDS  will  cost  us,  both 
in  dollars  and  the  loss  of  human  life. 
While  the  number  of  AIDS  victims  in 
Minnesota  is  small.  95  this  year,  in 
just  4  short  years,  that  number  will 
mushroom  to  somewhere  between 
1,000  and  2.000.  And  the  economic 
costs  will  between  $433  and  $846  mil- 
Uon. 

The  report  out  of  Bdinnesota  gives  us 
a  frightening  preview  of  what  our 
Nation  must  face  in  the  next  few 
years.  Given  these  sobering  facts,  you 
bet  I  am  committed  to  supporting  the 
research  and  education  efforts  that 
are  now  underway.  This  Nation's 
health  care  providers  and  scientists 
are  searching  desperately  for  a  cure,  a 
treatment,  and  better  ways  to  spread 
the  word  on  how  we  can  prevent  AIDS 
from  taking  any  more  American  lives, 
and  they  have  my  full  support. 

As  AIDS  takes  the  young  from  us  in 
the  summer  of  their  lives,  Alzheimer's 
disease  takes  those  in  the  autumn  of 
their  lives.  This  degenerative  disease 
afflicts  over  2  million  of  our  Nation's 
older  citizens,  not  to  mention  the  dev- 
astating impact,  both  emotionally  and 
financially,  it  has  on  their  loved  ones. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  impact  of  this  disease  on  our 
Nation's  elderly  and  their  families. 
The  cost  of  providing  care  to  Alzhei- 
mer's patients  is  approaching  $30  mil- 
lion each  year.  But,  the  emotional  cost 
of  the  disease  is  immeasurable.  The 
Federal  Government  must  make  re- 
search on  the  treatment,  cure,  and 
care  of  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  one 
of  our  national  priorities. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  legislation 
designating  November  as  National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Month.  While  setting 
aside  a  month  to  give  special  attention 
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to  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  important  to 
draw  this  Nation's  attention  to  the 
impact  this  disease  has  on  our  elderly, 
it  is  only  one  of  many  things  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  do. 

As  with  our  commitment  to  solving 
this  crisis  of  AIDS,  this  Nation  must 
focus  on  our  elderly  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  crucial  role  to  play  in  addressing 
both  these  tragedies. 

The  congressional  franking  privilege 
performs  an  important  fimction  in  our 
democracy.  When  used  properly,  it  can 
be  a  vital  tool  for  keeping  our  con- 
stituents informed  on  how  their  repre- 
sentatives axe  serving  them.  But  we  all 
know  privileges  can  be  abused.  For  my 
own  part.  I  have  made  every  effort  not 
to  do  so.  and  my  staff  tells  me  that  I 
am  among  the  bottom  half  of  Senate 
spenders  on  congressional  mail. 

So  my  vote  yesterday  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  blank  check  for  unlimited 
congressional  franking  privileges.  Far 
from  it.  We  have  a  serious  problem 
here  that  has  to  be  redressed.  The  cost 
of  mass  mailings  has  skyrocketed  in 
recent  years.  In  1986  alone,  an  esti- 
mated $144  million  will  be  spent  by 
House  and  Senate  Members  on  their 
mail,  up  from  $86  million  last  year  and 
$111  million  in  1984.  Because  of  these 
increases  and  the  budget  belt-tighten- 
ing required  by  Gramm-Rudman,  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  exhaust  its  annual 
appropriation  for  mail  by  June. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  process  for 
dealing  with  this  issue— and  it  is  work- 
ing. Two  weeks  ago,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  plan  for  correct- 
ing the  Senate's  portion  of  this  over- 
spending, without  an  additional  appro- 
priation. The  committee's  plan  would 
limit  each  Member's  mailing  allocation 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  It  con- 
sidered, but  did  not  endorse,  a  propos- 
al to  cut  off  funds  for  mass  mailings  of 
the  type  which  passed  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  hear  them  out 
and  consider  their  proposal  before  en- 
dorsing an  ad-hoc  proposal  on  the 
floor.  Each  of  us  who  spends  the  time 
working  on  issues  in  our  own  commit- 
tees expects  the  same  courtesy,  and 
public  policy  is  much  the  better  for  it. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

As  is  evident,  my  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  Wilson  amendment  had  nothing 
to  do  with  increased  funding  for  AIDS 
research.  Rather,  my  vote  was  cast  in 
opposition  to  putting  the  Senate  on 
record  as  supportive  of  eliminating 
Senate  mass  mailings  prior  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  completing 
its  work  on  the  matter.  It  is  very  easy 
to  criticize  the  tremendous  waste  asso- 
ciated with  newsletters  and  the  like, 
particularly  when  the  chairman  of  the 
authorizing  committee— Senator  Ma- 
THIA8— was  not  around  to  defend  the 
committees  prerogatives.  But  the  com- 
mittee is  working  on  a  reform  package 


and,  meaningless  or  not,  the  Wilson 
amendment  was  designed  to  prejudge 
the  committee's  work.  As  one  who  be- 
lieves very  strongly  about  the  need  to 
communicate  with  one's  constituents, 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
such  an  action.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  with  the  recent  Passover 
Seder  on  my  mind,  to  speak  out  for 
those  who  cannot  speak  out  for  them- 
selves—Jews in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  not  allowed  to  partake  in  a  Pass- 
over Seder. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  third  larg- 
est number  of  Jews.  It  has,  with  his- 
torical continuity,  violated  the  rights 
of  those  Jews.  It  is  a  state  that  refuses 
to  allow  the  Jews  to  live  in  their 
homeland  with  dignity,  without  the 
freedom  to  be  Jews,  denying  them  the 
right  to  leave  to  fulfill  these  dreams. 

As  you  know,  despite  international 
human  rights  agreements— most  nota- 
bly the  Helsinki  accords— which  guar- 
antee an  individual's  rights  to  freedom 
of  religion,  cultural  practices  and  emi- 
gration, the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  worsened. 

The  closing  of  synagogues,  the  ban- 
ning of  Hebrew  language  instruction, 
the  pervasive  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, employment  and  social  life,  and 
the  confiscation  of  prayer  books  are 
all  a  part  of  a  sinister  state  policy  to 
destroy  Jewish  culture. 

Yet,  as  the  Kremlin  denies  antiseml- 
tism.  it  continues  its  harsh  policy  of 
keeping  its  exit  gates  shut  and  keeping 
these  Jews  caged  within  their  own 
country.  In  1985,  fewer  than  1,000 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
This  is  the  lowest  level  in  over  a 
decade. 

One  family  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Na- 
tasha and  Gennady  Khassin.  have  at- 
tempted to  practice  Judaism  for  many 
years.  They  have  been  continuously 
harassed  by  the  police,  their  home  has 
been  searched,  and,  in  May  of  1981.  a 
fire  was  started  deliberately  at  their 
apartment,  followed  by  a  burglary  the 
next  day.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  Khassins'  apartment  was  searched 
and  many  Jewish  items  were  confiscat- 
ed, Including  Tefillln— phylacteries. 
Talllt— prayer  shawl,  records  and  cas- 
settes of  Jewish  songs,  letters  from 
abroad,  two  mezuzot,  Hebrew  books, 
dictionaries,  and  Sabbath  candles. 

In  1984.  the  regular  exit  visa  refusal 
of  Natasha  Khassin  was  changed  to  a 
final  refusal.  In  March  1986.  KGB  of- 
ficials visited  Gennady  Khassin  at  his 
workplace  and  suggested  that  Natasha 
publicly  admit  her  crimes  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  officials  said  that  if 
she  agreed  to  this,  the  family  would 
receive  exit  visas,  but  if  she  refused, 
the  Khassin  family  would  not  be  al- 


lowed to 
2000. 

With  emigration  at  an  abyss,  and 
with  Soviet  authorities  accelerating 
their  harassnent  of  Jewish  activists, 
congressional  statements  are  extreme- 
ly essential  to  the  moral  and  cultural 
survival  of  the  Jewish  minority 
trapped  within  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  emphasize  to  the  Soviets  at 
every  opportunity  that  we  consider 
the  issue  of  human  rights— Including 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews— of 
great  importance  in  evaluating  our 
overall  relations  with  them. 

It  is  critical  that  each  of  us  in  our 
own  way  lets  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  know  that  we  care  and  that  we 
have  not  abandoned,  and  will  never 
abandon,  their  cause.  We  must  con- 
tinuously denoimce  the  forced  surren- 
der of  basic  human  rights  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  repressive  government. 
It  Is  crucial  that  we  do  not  lessen  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf,  even  if  other 
momentous  events  temporarily  over- 
shadow the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Let  us  band  together  to  voice  con- 
gressional concern  about  those  who 
have  repeatedly  been  denied  the  right 
to  practice  their  religion  freely  and 
the  right  to  emigrate.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  thousands  of  refuseniks  like 
Natasha  and  Gennady  Khassin  who  so 
desperately  yearn  for  freedom. 

The  political  and  social  pressure  of 
the  free  world  have  in  many  cases 
stopped  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  author- 
ity. It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  pres- 
sure continues.  And  perhaps  next 
year,  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate shall  celebrate  the  Passover 
Seder  in  Israel.* 


HEALTH  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
newsletter  written  by  Congressman 
David  Obet  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  health  re- 
search, but  it  is  as  fine  a  condensation 
of  where  we  are  and  what  our  needs 
are  as  anything  I  have  seen. 

Our  House  colleague  has  these 
words  that  we  ought  to  heed  more 
often  than  we  do: 

Tomorrow  at  breakf ut.  take  a  look  across 
the  table  and  ask  yourself  whether  the  secu- 
rity of  the  person  you  see  is  going  to  be 
more  enhanced  over  the  next  10  years  by 
better  heart  research,  better  cancer  re- 
search, better  arthritis  research,  or  by  an 
extra  MX  MlasUe. 

The  reality  is.  those  are  the  kinds  of 
tough  decisions  we  have  to  make. 

And  if  we  make  the  right  decisions, 
then  we  can  move  ahead. 

I  differ  with  Congressman  Obey  in 
that  he  assumes  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  will  force  huge  cutbacks  in 
health  research.  It  will  only  force  cut- 
backs in  health  research  if  we  don't 
have  the  right  priorities.  I  hope  we 
construct  the  right  priorities. 


But,  again.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
an  exceptionally  well-done  newsletter 
that  should  reach  more  than  the 
people  of  his  district  in  Wisconsin.  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Health  Rmmth:  What  la  It  Wokth? 
b  there  anyone  who  has  not  seen  friends 
or  loved  ones  t-natched  away  or  turned  into 
shadows  of  themselves  by  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, Alzheimer's  or  one  of  the  many  other 
diseases  that  plague  mankind? 

The  pattern  is  familiar.  We  go  about  our 
daily  lives  with  their  hourly  pressures:  to 
get  ahead,  to  fix  the  car,  to  get  to  meetings 
on  time,  to  buy  things  like  cars  or  clothes 
that  all  seem  so  important.  Then  disease 
hits  and  suddenly  none  of  that  seems  impor- 
tant anymore.  All  that  matters  is  something 
we  have  taken  for  granted— our  health.  Just 
feeling  good  and  feeling  whole. 

Sicluiess  and  disease  put  things  in  per- 
spective fast.  Nothing  so  reminded  us  all  of 
that  fact  of  life  as  when  President  Reagan 
was  stricken  with  cancer  last  year.  We  were 
all  sharply  reminded  of  our  own  vxilnerabll- 
ity  when  even  the  most  powerful  man  In 
America  could  be  struck  by  the  most  dread- 
ed of  diseases  and  all  of  us,  regardless  of  po- 
litical belief,  cheered  him  on  during  his  re- 
cuperation and  hoped  for  his  recovery  In 
the  months  afterwards. 

That  incident  showed  In  a  very  dramatic 
way  what  can  happen  to  any  of  us  and  why 
it's  so  important  to  continue  with  one  of  our 
highest  priorities,  the  investment  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  in  efforts  to  attack  disease. 

That  is  a  responsibility  I  feel  passionately. 
During  the  years  I  have  served  you  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Health  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  has  as  one  of  its  major  responsi- 
bilities overseeing  the  medical  research  ef- 
forts of  the  United  SUtes. 

America  has  had  its  problems  over  the 
years  but  the  effective  use  of  our  tax  dollars 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
medical  research  training  and  treatment 
center  it  has  helped  develop  is  one  of  the 
great  success  stories  of  our  time.  You  have  a 
right  to  feel  proud  of  it  because  your  tax 
dollars  helped  write  the  success  story.  You 
need  to  know  about  it  because  that  success 
is  now  threatened  by  new  budget  plans  In 
Washington. 

Much  of  that  research  has  been  conducted 
at  a  place  many  Americans  have  never 
heard  of— the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  Most  people  know  little  or  nothing 
about  it,  but  NIH  has  been  responsible  for 
an  astonishing  share  of  the  medical 
progress  made  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world  during  our  lifetimes. 

whatishih? 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  began 
as  a  single  laboratory  in  1887.  It  has  blos- 
somed into  11  medical  research  institutes  lo- 
cated on  more  than  300  acres  of  land  in  Be- 
thesda.  Maryland: 

(1)  The  National  Cancer  Institute: 

(2)  The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute: 

(3)  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Di- 
abetes, and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases: 

(4)  The  National  Institute  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke: 

(5)  The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, 

(6)  The  National  Institute  of  AUergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases: 

(7)  The  National  Institute  of  Oeneral 
Medicine; 
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(8)  The  National  InaUtute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development; 

(9)  The  National  Eye  Institute: 

(10)  The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences; 

(11)  The  National  Institute  of  Aging,  and 
separate  but  related  Institutes  that  do  re- 
search on  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Illness. 

Scientists  come  from  around  the  world  to 
these  faculties  to  find  new  clues  to  and 
treatment  for  hiuidreds  of  ailments. 

Each  year  our  Subcommittee  appropriates 
funds  to  NIH  for  its  research. 

Much  of  that  scientific  effort  is  carried 
out  at  the  laboratories  tmd  patient  clinics  at 
NIH  itself.  In  addition,  NIH  invites  scien- 
tists from  all  over  the  country  to  submit  re- 
search proposals  in  competition  for  scarce 
research  support  funds.  Most  of  that  re- 
search is  done  at  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country.  This  year,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  will  do  about  $70  million  in 
studies  with  NIH  money,  including  research 
on  the  promising  new  anti-cancer  drug,  In- 
terluken-2. 

We  have  made  stunning  advances  in  de- 
feating or  controlling  infectious  diseases 
which  devastated  families  Just  a  few  years 
ago:  TB,  typhoid  fever,  polio,  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  etc.  The  toughest  nuts  to  crack 
in  the  main  have  been  diseases  that  are  not 
necessarily  caused  by  "bugs"  but  whose 
causes  are  related  to  things  like  basic  genet- 
ics, life  styles,  environmental  and  workplace 
exposures.  But  we  are  making  progress. 

AIDS — riMDIMG  THE  CLUES 

One  infectious  disease— a  new  one  which 
burst  onto  the  scene  Just  a  few  years  ago 
which  has  us  stumped— is  the  recently  dis- 
covered killer  known  as  Acquired  Immime 
Deficiency  Syndrome  or  AIDS. 

Since  1979  nearly  2  million  Americans 
have  been  infected  by  the  AIDS  virus.  More 
than  16,000  have  fully  developed  cases  of 
the  disease.  The  public  health  implications 
of  this  new  epidemic  are  alarming. 

Last  year,  the  Health  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee accepted  my  amendment  to 
double  the  research  effort  on  AIDS  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Increasing  our  basic  understanding  of  the 
immune  system  and  disease  mechanisms  in 
the  body  is  vital  to  making  progress  on  this 
and  many  other  health  problems  we  face  in 
our  every  day  lives. 

THX  RETUBII  OH  OUB  DIVESTlfEin 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  every  $1  invested  in  medical  re- 
search is  $13.  Look  at  the  progress! 

Heart  Attack:  Death  rates  rpse  steadily 
from  the  late  1940's  to  the  mid-1960's.  We 
have  brought  that  down  by  25%  because  of 
what  we  have  learned  about  life  style,  smok- 
ing and  better  blood  pressure  management 
and  because  of  research  advances  in  coro- 
nary care  units,  CPR  techniques,  better  sur- 
gery, and  a  host  of  sophisticated  new  heart 
drugs. 

Cancer  Fewer  than  10%  of  childhood 
cancer  patients  survived  in  the  1960's. 
Today  more  than  50%  do.  That  good  news  is 
directly  attributed  to  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute supported  studies  which  led  to  vast  im- 
provements in  surgery,  radiation  treatment 
and  chemotherapy.  There  have  also  been 
important  improvements  in  survival  rates 
for  adult  cancer  patients,  based  on  NCI  re- 
search. 

Stroke:  During  the  1970'8  we  have  cut  the 
death  rate  from  stroke  by  an  amazing  40%. 
The  National  Heart,  Blood,  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute and  the  Neurological  Institute  have  led 


the  way  in  physician  and  patient  education 
about  the  "early  warning  signs"  and  risks 
factors  associated  with  strokes. 

Infant  Mortality  has  declined  by  31% 
since  1970  and  is  largely  credited  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Child's  Health  work 
aimed  at  managing  premature  and  low  birth 
weights.  Ten  years  ago,  70%  of  infants 
weighing  less  than  3  pounds  died;  today, 
more  than  70%  survive. 

Vaccine:  Since  1960,  NIH  has  developed 
vaccines  now  widely  used  to  combat  measles, 
mumps,  rubella,  meningitis,  pneumonia, 
rabies,  upper  respiratory  diseases,  and  hepa- 
titis B. 

NIH  RESKAHCH  ON  CHEMICALS  AND  DISKASI 

Chemicals  are  an  important  part  of  our 
lives,  but  some  of  them  can  silently  threat- 
en our  lives  and  our  health.  Workers,  farm- 
ers and  consumers  have  a  right  to  make  in- 
formed choices  about  what  risks  we  will  run 
in  the  workplace,  on  the  farm,  in  our  drink- 
ing water  and  elsewhere.  Research  is  the 
key  to  providing  each  of  us  with  enough 
facts  to  make  an  informed  choice. 

I,  myself,  used  to  work  with  asbestos.  Tou 
can  imagine  my  shock  when  I  learned  in  the 
first  few  weeks  I  served  on  the  Health  Sub- 
committee that  asbestos  Is  a  lethal,  cancer- 
causing  killer. 

Since  that  time,  much  of  my  work  on  the 
Subcommittee  has  been  focused  on  efforts 
to  reduce  health  problems  workers  on  the 
Job  may  face  because  of  exposure  to  hazard- 
ous substances.  I  am  proud  that  amend- 
ments I  offered  have  doubled  the  ability  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  to  help  identify  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  chemicals  like  asbestos  on 
shipbuilders  and  insulators,  pesticides  on 
grainworkers,  and  benzene  on  industrial 
wortcers. 

The  NIEHS  has  also  greatly  added  to  our 
understanding  of  the  environmental  health 
effects  of  metals  like  lead  and  mercury 
which  can  get  into  the  food  chain  as  a  result 
of  Acid  Rain. 

TOWABOS  THE  FUTURX 

We  have  so  much  further  to  go  but  we 
have  come  a  long  way  because  our  tax  dol- 
lars have  been  put  to  work  by  people  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  That  has  made 
a  significant  difference  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  health. 

Throwing  money  at  a  problem  isn't  the 
answer  and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  resist 
spending  money  even  at  NIH  if  projects  did 
not  seem  to  be  well  conceived.  But  there  are 
some  national  priorities  which  must  remain 
priorities  even  in  times  of  budget  cutbacks, 
and  health  research  Is  one  of  them. 

Today  our  medical  research  programs  are 
being  threatened.  The  Administration  has 
supported  and  Congress  has  passed  the 
Oramm-Rudman  approach  to  balancing  the 
budget  which  could  force  huge  cutbacks  in 
health  research. 

The  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  need  to  start  asking  them- 
selves if  we  really  need  to  double  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  exempt  it  from  cuts  if  it 
means  we  are  going  to  be  required  to  take  a 
double  cut  in  cancer,  heart,  stroke  and  all 
other  health  research.  A  lot  more  Is  at  stake 
than  numbers. 

Today  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  kill  each  person 
in  the  world  12  times. 

Before  we  decide  that  we  should  cut  back 
on  health  research  in  order  to  add  to  the 
nuclear  overkill.  I  would  ask  you  to  do  one 
thing.  Tomorrow  at  breakfast,  take  a  look 
across  the  table  and  ask  yourself  whether 


the  security  of  the  person  you  see  is  going 
to  be  more  enhanced  over  the  next  10  years 
by  better  heart  research,  better  cancer  re- 
search, better  arthritis  research  or  by  an 
extra  MX  missile. 

I'm  convinced  that  If  people  looked  at  the 
budget  that  way  we  would  get  a  different 
set  of  priorities  than  we  do  when  people  Just 
look  at  the  numbers,  without  regard  to  what 
they  really  mean  to  human  beings. 

I  hope  that  this  newsletter  finds  you  and 
your  family  in  good  health. 

Until  next  time. 
Sincerely, 

David  R.  Obkt, 
Your  Conffretman. 


STINOER  SALES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Donna 
DeConcini,  has  an  article  in  today's 
New  Yoric  Times  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  our  sales  of  Sting- 
ers. 

This  is  an  easy-to-carry  weapon, 
much  easier  to  move  around  than  the 
old  bazooka  that  some  of  us  knew  in 
our  Army  service,  and  it  is  extremely 
sophisticated  and  effective. 

It  is  heat  sensitive  and  permits  some- 
one with  a  simple  shoulder  weapon  to 
kncKk  down  a  plane. 

Senator  DeConcini  has,  once  again, 
performed  a  public  service  by  provid- 
ing a  thoughtful  reaction  to  what  is 
taking  place. 

I  hope  this  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration heed  his  advice. 

I  ask  that  Senator  E>ECoMcnn's  arti- 
cle appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Sell  Missiles  To  Knx  Americans? 
(By  Dennis  DeConcini) 

Wasrinoton.— Picture  an  American  Jetlin- 
er filled  with  summer  travelers  as  it  takes 
off  from  a  European  city.  Perched  on  a  hill- 
top more  than  three  miles  away  Is  a  terror- 
ist aiming  a  shoulder-held  Stinger  anti-air- 
craft missile  at  the  Jet.  Within  seconds,  the 
airliner  with  its  hundreds  of  passengers  dis- 
appears in  a  bright  orange  inferno. 

The  scenario  is  hypothetical,  but  It  Is  in- 
creasingly possible  as  the  United  States  sup- 
plies Stinger  missiles  to  resistance  forces 
around  the  world.  As  a  safeguard,  strong 
support  should  be  given  to  legislation  before 
the  Senate  that  would  require  the  President 
to  Insist  on  the  same  strict  control  over  the 
missiles  in  rebel  hands  as  we  do  for  those  we 
sell  to  our  allies. 

It  is  quite  possible,  given  the  loose  struc- 
ture of  rebels'  operations,  that  they  could 
not  satisfy  the  conditions,  and  in  such  cases 
the  missiles  should  not  be  provided.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  particular  mis- 
siles, the  ultimate  terrorist  weapon,  slip  Into 
the  wrong  hands. 

The  American-made  Stinger  missile  is  the 
most  sophisticated  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  portable  surface-to-air  missile  weighs 
less  than  35  pounds.  It  has  a  range  of  five 
miles,  can  reach  a  height  of  4,500  feet  and  is 
equipped  with  a  sensitive  infrared  guidance 
system  that  permits  firing  at  a  target  from 
any  angle.  The  Army  acknowledges  that  the 
Stinger  could  easily  down  a  civilian  or  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

The  United  States  Government  has  set 
strict  guidelines  for  transportation  and  stor- 


age of  Stinger  miasaes.  When  we  agreed  to 
sell  this  weapon  to  our  friendly  allies,  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation,  stringent 
safeguards  were  required  as  conditions  of 
the  sale.  These  safeguards  included  storage 
in  steel  vaults.  24-hour  armed  security  and 
keeping  the  launcher  and  missile  locked  up 
separately.  We  also  stipulated  the  right  to 
conduct  an  inventory  and  inspection  at  any 
time. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration  has  re- 
cently begun  covertly  supplying  rebels  in 
Angola  and  Afghanistan  with  Stinger  mis- 
siles without  the  same  safety  requirements. 
I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  provide  our  most 
sophisticated  weapons  to  the  forces  in 
Angola  and  Afghanistan  for  them  to  be  suc- 
cessful. We  can  show  our  support  for  the 
rebel  groups  and  provide  for  their  defensive 
needs  with  weapons  less  lethal,  mobile  or 
destabilizing  than  the  Stinger. 

I  have  grave  concern  that  the  Stinger 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Muammar 
el-Qaddaf  1.  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation. Iran  or  even  the  Russians  or  Cubans, 
who  maintain  large  numbers  of  advisers  and 
troops  in  Angola  and  Afghanistan.  A  Jour- 
nalist who  has  covered  the  Afghan  war  de- 
scribed one  rebel  group  there  as  being  fol- 
lowers of  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho- 
meini: posters  of  the  Ayatollah  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  village. 

The  State  Department  has  described  some 
of  the  actions  of  Unita.  the  Angolan  rebel 
force  led  by  Jonas  Savimbl.  as  bordering  on 
terrorist  activity.  For  example,  UnlU  claims 
to  have  shot  down  at  least  three  civilian  An- 
golan aircraft. 

The  recent  terrorist  bombings  of  the  West 
Berlin  discotheque  and  the  T.W.A.  Jetliner 
are  evidence  of  an  increased  threat  to  Amer- 
ican targets.  Colonel  Qaddafl  says  he  will 
export  terrorism  and  "pursue  United  States 
citizens  in  their  country  and  streets."  The 
P.L.O.  faction  leader  Abu  Nidal  has  also  said 
that  "America  is  our  target."  The  United 
States  must  protect  itself  by  being  careful 
not  to  arm  its  enemies.  President  Reagan 
can  help  to  Insure  the  safety  of  Americans 
at  home  and  abroad  by  enforcing  strict  safe- 
guards on  the  sale  and  use  of  Stinger  mis- 
siles.* 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
BCITTEE'S  NATIONAL  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  The 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Small  Btislness  Committee's  National 
Advisory  Council  was  held  on  April  29 
and  30,  1986.  Twenty-one  small  busi- 
ness owners  from  across  the  coimtry 
came  to  Washington,  DC,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  pArticipate  in  this  impor- 
tant event. 

The  council  disctiased  and  made  rec- 
ommen<lations  to  the  committee  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  including  tax 
reform,  budget  deficit,  liability  insur- 
ance crisis  to  name  a  few. 

Bfr.  President,  the  committee  relies 
heavily  on  this  grassroots  input  In  es- 
tablishing the  agenda.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  various  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  eight  resolutions  adopted 
by   the   National   Advisory   Council. 


along  with  a  list  of  all  the  small  bufi- 
ness  owners  who  participated  in  this  2- 
day  forum,  be  printed  in  the  Reooso. 
The  material  follows: 

Resolution    or   the   National   Aovisokt 

Council  in  Suttort  op  the  VS.  Small 

Business  Administration 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established  to  ad- 
dress the  unique  needs  and  concerns  of 
America's  small  businesses:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Small  Busi- 
ness Admtolstration  has  provided  counsel 
and  assistance  for  millions  of  persons  want- 
ing to  start  their  own  enterprises,  and  also 
for  those  persons  who  have  encountered 
problems  while  operating  their  existing 
businesses:  and 

Whereas,  America's  small  businesses  are 
in  greater  need  today  than  ever  before  of 
the  services  of  The  United  SUtes  Small 
Biuiness  Administration  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  they  are: 

(a)  experiencing  severe  economic  problems 
caused  by  unaf  f  ordable  or  unavailable  insur- 
ance coverage: 

(b)  bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  tax  burden: 

(c)  unduly  burdened  by  excessive  federal 
regulations  and  paperwork; 

(d)  being  charged  greater  interest  rates 
and  loan  fees  for  capital  than  competing 
Uuger  businesses; 

(e)  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  federal 
contracts  for  goods  and  services;  and 

(f)  being  adversely  impacted  by  the  accel- 
erating number  of  antl-oompetitlve  or  mo- 
nopolistic mergers  and  acquisitions,  as  well 
as  unreasonable  vertical  restraints;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  recently  en- 
acted and  the  President  has  signed  the 
Combined  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  reauthorizing  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration through  1988,  preserving  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  basic  core 
of  credit,  management  assistance  and  disas- 
ter loan  programs  while  coming  up  with 
over  $2.5  billion  in  budget  outlay  reductions 
over  the  next  3  years,  and 

Whereas,  since  April  1,  1986,  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  embarked  on  radical  personnel 
and  management  changes  in  the  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  to  eliminate  the  SBA: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  by  the  National  Advisory  Coim- 
ell  to  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

First,  that  the  United  SUtes  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  be  fully  supported  and 
effectively  administered  in  aecordanoe  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Combined  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act;  and 

Second,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  promptly  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  a  permanent  Administrator 
for  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  who 
Is  committed  to  maintaining  SBA  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  and  will  vigorously  Imple- 
ment its  statutory  programs. 

Resolution  in  Bxtpport  op  Product  and 
Osneral  Liability  iNsmuuicB  Reporm 

Whereas,  The  unavailability  and 
unaffordablllty  of  UabUlty  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  small  business  community  has 
reached  crisis  proportions;  and 

Whereas,  This  crisis  has  substantially  af- 
fected the  abUlty  of  small  business  in  our 
nation  to  continue  to  grow,  thrive,  and  pro- 
vide new  Jobs  for  our  nation's  citizens;  and 


Whereas,  The  varfcNis  ttatas  have  passed 
or  are  paailng  legislation  which  results  In 
confusion  as  to  the  liability  of  both  insurers 
and  the  Insured;  and 

Whereas,  70  percent  of  all  manufactured 
products  are  sold  outside  of  the  state  of 
manufacture;  and 

Whereas,  Consumen  In  particular  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  this  growing  U- 
ability  burden  on  commerce  through  the 
withdrawal  of  products  and  producers  from 
the  national  market,  and  from  excessive  li- 
ability costs  passed  on  to  them  through 
higher  prices;  and 

Whereas,  The  unpredictability  of  product 
liability  awards  and  doctrines  has  added 
considerably  to  the  high  cost  of  product  li- 
ability Insurance  by  making  the  accurate 
prediction  of  risk  virtually  Impossible;  and 

Whereas,  The  recent  explosive  growth  in 
product  liability  lawsuits  and  awards  Is  Jeop- 
ardizing the  financial  well-being  of  many 
key  industries  and  Is  a  particular  threat  to 
the  viability  of  many  of  the  Nation's  small 
businesses:  and 

Whereas,  The  extraordinary  costs  of  the 
product  liability  system  undermine  the  abil- 
ity of  American  Industry  to  compete  inter- 
nationally, and  Is  causing  the  loss  of  Jobs 
and  productive  capital;  and 

Whereas,  The  unacceptably  high  transac- 
tion costs  of  the  product  liability  system.  In 
which  nearly  twice  as  much  money  goes  to 
lawyers  as  to  compensate  victims.  Is  a 
burden  on  the  consumer  and  American  in- 
dustry which  can  no  longer  be  tolerated: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Raolved,  That  this  advisory  board  pause 
in  its  deliberations  and  memoriallae  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation embodying  federal  uniform  product 
liability  standards  preempting  states  laws, 
retaining  fault  (not  strict  liability]  as  the 
standard  of  liability  and  specifically  reform- 
ing tort  doctrines  in  the  area  of  Joint  and 
several  liability;  caps  awards  and  strongly 
discourages  frivolous  lawsuits; 

And  further  provides  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  unafordablllty  and  unavailabil- 
ity of  general  liability  Insurance  for  small 
business. 

Resolution  op  tke  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Tax  Reporm 

Whereas,  small  business  is  a  critical  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  producing  more  than 
Its  proportionate  share  of  net  new  Jobs  rela- 
tive to  the  small  business  share  of  total  em- 
ployment; 

Whereas,  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing comprehensive  reform  of  the  Income  tax 
code; 

Whereas,  in  the  past  five  years.  Congress 
has  enacted  three  major  tax  revision  bills; 

Whereas,  the  small  business  community 
desires  stability  In  the  tax  code  In  order  to 
be  able  to  make  long-term  economic  deci- 
sions; 

Whereas,  small  business  does  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  continually  adjust  Its 
long-term  commitments  to  frequently 
changing  tax  laws,  nor  can  they  financially 
deal  with  retroactive  tax  changes:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolvad,  That,  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Coimdl  to  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business  does  not  feel  that 
fundamental  change  in  the  tax  code  Is  war- 
ranted. Should  Congress  decide  to  enact  tax 
reform,  any  such  revision  of  the  tax  code 
must  recognise  pre-existing  business  com- 
mitments and  that  no  tax  law  change 
should  be  retroactive. 
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RKsoLtmoH  OP  Tsc  Natioral  Advisokt 

COUMCIL  ON  BzrOBT  lilCBISING  AMD  CONTROL 

WhercM,  the  balmnoe  of  trade  between 
the  VA.  tnd  overseas  markets  has  had 
severe  Impacts  upon  the  United  States  econ- 
omy and  manufacturing  capability;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  the  promo- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  States  to  international  markets 
fosters  economic  growth  and  ameliorates 
the  impact  of  foreign  Imports;  and 

Whereas,  export  sales  are  dependent  upon 
licensing  and  review  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  commonly  results  in  lengthy 
delays  in  the  supply  of  exported  goods  and 
services;  and 

Whereas,  officials  of  the  U,S.  Customs 
Service  do  not  always  agree  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  classification  of 
products  which  can  lead  to  confiscation  and 
further  delays:  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business: 

Urges  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  hold  hearings  to  study  ways  to  minimize 
the  licensing  time  and  requirements  neces- 
sary to  export  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States:  and 

Urges  further  that  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  support  the  formation  of  an 
International  Trade  Department  dedicated 
to  promoting,  encouraging,  and  expediting 
the  export  of  U.S.  products  and  services. 

Rksolution  op  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  CoRRXcnoNS  Abuses  in  RICO 

Whereas,  the  Congress  in  1970  passed  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organl- 
zaUons  Act  (RICO),  Public  Law  91-452, 
Title  IX  in  order  to  expand  the  panoply  of 
federal  law  enforcement  remedies  against 
organized  crime; 

Whereas,  since  the  time,  private  civil  ac- 
tions brought  under  RICO  have  increasing- 
ly targeted  legitimate  business  activities 
with  no  connection  to  organized  criminal  ac- 
Ovity: 

Whereas,  small  businesses  bear  an  oner- 
ous burden  in  defending  their  legitimate  ac- 
tivities against  claims  brought  under  RICO; 

Whereas,  a  number  of  deficiences  in  the 
language  of  RICO  permit  the  unintended 
misuse  of  RICO  to  initiate  litigation  against 
legitimate  businesses; 

Therefore,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
does  hereby  resolve: 

1.  That  legislation  introduced  and  pending 
before  Congress  to  correct  some  of  the  nu- 
merous shortcomings  in  RICO  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  to  wit.  H.R.  2517, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Conyers,  S.  1521,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hatch,  and  H.R.  2943,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Boucher,  and 

2.  That  a  showing  of  a  prior  conviction  of 
a  racketeering  activity  as  defined  in  RICO 
should  be  a  predicate  to  any  civil  suit 
brought  under  RICO:  and 

3.  That  the  provision  allowing  for  treble 
damages  and  attorney  fees  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  RICO  except  where  a  prior  con- 
viction of  a  racketeering  activity  is  alleged 
and  proved;  and 

4.  The  plaintiff  shall  carry  a  burden  of 
proof  of  showing  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  defendant  engaged  in  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  activity;  and 

5.  That  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  at 
least  one  of  the  alleged  acts  of  racketeering 
be  other  than  wire,  mall  or  securities  fraud. 


RBOLunoN  or  thi  National  Advisory 
Council  on  tbk  Ahtitiust  Laws 

Whereas,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  been  the  strong  underpinning 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
through  Insuring  a  free  and  open  market- 
place: and 

Whereas,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
anticompetitive  activity,  are  critical  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  and  are  vital  to  the 
survival  of  small  businesses  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  Insured  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  small  business- 
person  in  being  able  to  decide  which  prod- 
ucts to  handle,  where  and  to  whom  to  sell 
such  products  and  the  prices  at  which  such 
products  are  sold;  and 

Whereas,  since  1981,  the  present  Adminis- 
tration has  consistently  cut  back  on  anti- 
trust enforcement  and  reinterpreted  the  law 
whenever  possible  to  reduce  Its  effective- 
ness, resulting  in  the  most  permissive  anti- 
trust climate  in  this  century:  and 

Whereas,  on  February  19,  1986,  the  Ad- 
ministration announced  five  legislative  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  would  encourage  mo- 
nopolies, mergers,  acquisitions,  vertical 
price  fixing  and  other  forms  of  anti-com- 
petitive behavior  plus  reduce  the  incentive 
of  injured  private  citizens  and  companies  to 
bring  civil  suit  against  the  perpetratora  of 
antitrust  violations  for  injuries  suffered; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business  resolves  as 
follows: 

First,  that  the  Congress  reject  the  pro- 
posed administration's  antitrust  law  legisla- 
tive package  as  being  inimical  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  a  direct  threat  to  the  ability 
of  small  business  to  compete  fairly  in  the 
marketplace  and  a  device  to  undercut  both 
private  and  public  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws; 

Second,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  urged  to  vigorously 
enforce  tl.w  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  areas  where  enforce- 
ment is  now  sorely  lacking: 

A.  Anticompetitive  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions; 

B.  Resale  price  maintenance; 

C.  Tying  arrangements;  and 

D.  Unreasonable  territorial  and  customer 
restrictions;  and 

Third,  that  Members  of  Congress  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  (H.R. 
2985)  that  the  Justice  Department's  Verti- 
cal Restraints  Guidelines  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  do  not  accurately  state  current 
antitrust  law,  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  courts  as  binding  or  persuasive,  and 
should  be  recalled  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Resolution  or  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Language  Studies 

Whereas,  small  business  is  a  critical  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy; 

Whereas,  in  1983  Imports  and  exports 
made  up  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  It  is  impossible  to  participate  in 
fruitful  trade  negotiations  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  side's  language  and  cul- 
ture; 

Whereas,  for  the  American  business  sector 
to  become  more  successful  globally,  more  at- 
tention must  be  directed  toward  a  complete 


underatandlnc  of  foreign  languages  and  cul- 
tures; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  the  only  in- 
dustrialised country  in  the  world  where  a 
person  can  graduate  from  high  school  and 
college  without  having  studied  any  foreign 
language; 

Whereas,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject  of  business  translation  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  not  one  single 
title  in  the  field. 

Therefore,  be  it  reaolved,  that  the  Senate 
pass  S.  1631.  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  state  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  improvement  of  for- 
eign language  and  culture  study  for  children 
from  age  5  to  17. 

Resolution  on  Legislation  Liiiitino  the 
Use  or  Polygraph  Tests  by  Private- 
Sector  Employers 

Whereas,  many  private-sector  businesses, 
including  service  companies,  retail  stores 
and  banks  and  savings  institutions,  use  the 
polygraph  as  an  effective  management  tool 
and  as  a  means  of  company  and  customer 
security; 

Whereas,  polygraph  tests  have  been 
shown  to  be  up  to  90%  accurate  and  employ- 
ers have  few  or  no  other  effective  means  by 
which  to  examine  employees'  employment 
background  and  on-the-job  activity; 

Whereas,  the  polygraph  has  been  used 
successfully  for  years  by  the  military  and 
several  private  sector  businesses,  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  and  use 
of  such  tests  have  been  improved  by  state 
and  federal  legislation:  and. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  legislation  which  would 
prohibit,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of 
any  type  of  lie-detector  test  by  a  non-gov- 
ernment employer  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  on  any  employee  or  prospective 
employee,  and  similar  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  is  presently 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress to: 

1.  Withhold  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and  House  legislation  on  polygraph  testing 
in  the  private  sector,  specifically  H.R.  1524 
and  S.  1815,  until  the  business  that  use  the 
tests  as  an  effective  management  tool  have 
been  given  the  chance  to  explain  the  severe- 
ly adverse  effect  this  legislation  could  have 
on  their  businesses:  and, 

2.  Legislation  improving  the  standards  for 
the  administration  of  polygraph  tests  be  en- 
acted rather  than  legislation  which  would 
completely  prohibit  the  use  of  such  tests  by 
most  private  sector  businesses. 
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Judy  McCoy,  Dubuque.  LA. 
Frederic  E.  Mohs,  Madison,  WI. 
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BOROUOH  OF  ROOSEVELT  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  borough  of 
Roosevelt  in  New  Jersey  on  this  its 
SOth  anniversary. 

The  Borough  of  Roosevelt  is  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  community. 
It  represents  an  Important  slice  of  the 
American  dream  and  spirit.  It  was 
founded  in  1936,  in  the  depth  of  the 
depression.  That  year  200  families, 
mostly  immigrant  garment  workers 
from  New  York  City,  w*»re  invited  to 
create  new  lives  for  themselves  In  a 
new  community  across  the  Hudson 
River,  The  Government  built  the 
homes,  the  factory,  a  public  works 
system,  and  a  school,  and  then  the 
people  came  and  filled  up  the  build- 
ings with  their  hopes  and  dreams  for 
the  future. 

There  was  a  cultiu*e,  pride,  and  ca- 
maraderie among  the  citizens  of  the 
borough  of  Roosevelt.  The  town  devel- 
oped a  thriving  art  community.  Artists 
like  Jacob  Landau,  David  Stone 
Martin,  Oregorio  Prestopino,  and 
Steven  Market  all  relished  the  small- 
town lifestyle  and  the  picturesque 
landscapes  Roosevelt  offered  them. 

Success  touched  many  of  its  citizens, 
and  businessmen  like  Charles  Klatskln 
fondly  recall  the  solid  foundation 
growing  up  in  Roosevelt  gave  them 
when  they  moved  to  new  frontiers. 
Those  who  spent  their  youth  in  that 
small  town  nurture  fond  memories  of 
their  upbringing  and  attribute  much 
of  their  later  success  in  life  to  the 
strong  sense  of  community  that  Roo- 
sevelt bred  in  them.  This  sense  of 
identity  with  hometown  certainly  is 
not  limited  to  this  township,  but  be- 
cause of  its  unique  origin  Roosevelt  is 
special. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
created  this  town  as  a  Works  Projects 
Administration  community.  The  town- 
ship itself  Is  a  historic  monument,  one 
of  very  few  townships  to  be  so  hon- 
ored. Originally,  it  was  known  as 
Jersey  Homestead.  After  Roosevelt 
died,  the  people  of  the  town  decided  to 
name  the  town  after  the  President 
whose  program  had  inspired  the  cre- 
ation of  their  community, 

Mr.  President,  this  50th  celebration 
is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  Roosevelt 
who  had  the  dedication,  commitment, 
and  courage  tp  root  their  lives  and 
their  f ortimes  in  a  new  town  during  a 
period  of  national  crisis.  It  is  also  a 
tribute  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
who  shared  the  dreams  of  these  home- 
steaders for  a  better  life  and  had  the 


foresight  to  know  that  a  WPA  commu- 
nity would  succeed  and  prosper. 

I  offer  the  citizens  of  Roosevelt  my 
hearty  congratulations  at  this  mile- 
stone in  their  history,  and  wish  them 
continued  growth  and  prosperity.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROSECUTION  OF  NAZI  WAR 
CRIMINAUB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
373  dealing  with  Nazi  war  criminals 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

D0120 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Rea.  378)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  search 
for,  and  appropriate  Judgment  and  prosecu- 
tion of  Nazi  War  CrlmlnalB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WIUON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  attention  once  again  to 
the  very  sensitive  and  serious  allega- 
tions regarding  participation  by 
former  U.N.  Oeneral  Secretary  Kurt 
Waldheim  in  Nazi  atrocities  in  World 
War  n.  On  March  27,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  which  called  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  expedite  its  in- 
vestigation of  these  allegations  and 
review  of  documents  brought  forward 
by  the  World  Jewish  Congress.  These 
materials,  according  to  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  unequivocally  docu- 
ment the  involvement  of  Kurt  Wald- 
heim in  Nazi  war  crimes  during  the 
Second  World  War,  It  is  my  intention 
and  that  of  the  cosponaors  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  37S  that  Justice  be 
done. 

From  all  available  evidence,  it  ap- 
pears that  Kurt  Waldheim,  despite  his 
vociferous  public  anti-NazUm.  has  con- 
cealed a  past  of  direct  involvement  in 
partictilarly  heinous  war  crimes.  At 
the  very  least,  it  is  clear  that  he  has 


deliberately  sought  to  deceive  the 
world  as  to  his  whereabouts  and  activi- 
ties during  the  period  in  question. 
Waldheim  claimed  in  countless  books, 
articles,  and  campaign  literature  that 
he  was  wounded  in  battle  on  the  Bast- 
em  Front  at  the  end  of  1941  and  that 
following  his  discharge  returned  to 
Vienna  to  study  law  through  1944. 
Documentation— some  bearing  Kurt 
Waldheim's  own  signature— including 
photographic  evidence  and  other  ar- 
chival material  show  conclusively  that 
in  fact  Waldheim  was  serving  in  the 
Balkans  at  this  time  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Alexander  Loehr,  who  was  con- 
victed as  a  war  criminal  and  hanged  in 
1947. 

Waldheim  not  Just  an  active  partici- 
pant with  the  forces  of  Nazi  Germany 
in  the  Balkans— but  served  as  an  intel- 
ligence officer  with  the  very  military 
unit  which  conducted  the  most  brutal 
antipartlsan  campaigns  in  Yugoslavia 
and  which  was  linked  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  Greek 
Jews.  And  for  his  "exemplary  service" 
in  this  inhuman  and  despicable  cam- 
paign, Waldheim  received  a  high 
award  from  the  notorious  Nazi  puppet- 
government  of  Croatia. 

A  captured  Nazi  war  document 
shows  that  Waldheim  had  in  fact  risen 
to  become  a  senior  intelligence  officer 
of  Oeneral  Loehr's  Army  Group  E.  His 
listed  responsibilities  included:  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  morning  and 
evening  briefings  for  the  general  staff, 
prisoner  interrogation,  as  well  as  "spe- 
cial tasks"- A  euphemism  often  used 
by  the  Nazis  to  denote  operations  too 
distasteful  to  describe  further,  such  as 
secret  measures  of  mass  terror  or  tor- 
ture, kidnaping,  and  execution. 

In  1947  the  Yugoslav  War  Crimes 
Commission  determined  Waldheim  to 
be  a  war  criminal  for  putting  hostages 
to  death.  In  1948  the  J3JH.  War  Crimes 
Commission  gave  him  an  "A"  listing, 
meaning  the  evidence  against  him  was 
so  clear  he  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
That  same  year  the  U.S.  Army  placed 
him  on  their  final  consolidated  wanted 
list  as  an  accused  Nazi  war  criminal 
wanted  for  "murder." 

Documents  now  show  irrefutably 
that  Waldheim  actually  belonged  to  at 
least  three  Nazi  organizations:  the 
dreaded  SA,  Hitler's  Brownshlrted 
stormtroopers;  the  Nazi  Student 
Union:  and  the  NS  Reiterkorps,  a 
mounted  affiliate  of  the  Na;U  party. 

With  the  release  of  each  bit  of  docu- 
mentation Waldheim  has  revised  his 
explanations,  moving  from  one  to  the 
next,  continuing  the  pattern  of  decep- 
tion he  has  practiced  for  the  past  40 
years.  It  is  long  since  time  that  the 
world  learned  the  truth  about  the  man 
in  whom  it  has  placed  so  great  a  trust. 
The  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  has  reconunend- 
ed  that  Kurt  Waldheim  be  placed  on 
the  DOJ  "watch  list"  and  be  barred 
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from  entering  the  United  States. 
Never  has  an  Attorney  General  over- 
turned a  recommendation  from  this 
office  on  a  "watch  list"  case.  The  At- 
torney General  must  give  early  atten- 
tion to  this  recommendation  consist- 
ent with  a  fair  and  thorough  review. 

It  is  imperative  that  America  act 
upon  the  evidence.  No  special  exemp- 
tion from  judgment  or  responsibility 
can  be  given  because  of  past  or  future 
public  offices. 

This  is  a  question  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  all  that  this  country  stands 
for— the  pursuit  of  Justice  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  evil  that  was  Hitler's 
Third  Reich. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
Join  the  majority  leader  in  asking  for 
immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  373. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Bftr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  pursuing  this  effort.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
commodate him.  I  know  that  he 
wanted  to  do  this  earlier,  but  at  least 
we  have  it  done.  I  thank  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  peamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  373 

Whereas  the  United  States  abhors  the 
crlmin&l  behavior  and  atrocities  of  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  vigorously  pursue  the  search  for 
and  prosecution  of  Nazi  War  Criminals  since 
World  War  II: 

Whereas  the  United  States  strictly  abides 
by  the  policy  of  extradition  toward  war 
criminals;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  securing  and  enhancing 
human  rights  and  individual  dignity 
throughout  the  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  That  the  E)epartment  of  Justice 
carefully  and  expeditiously  review  the  docu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  World  Jewish 
Congress  concerning  former  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  to  ascer- 
tain his  role,  if  any,  in  Nazi  war  crimes  and 
treat  appropriately. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  5,  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
on  Monday,  May  5, 1986.  There  wiU  be 
no  session  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
ON  MONDAY  OF  NOMINATION 
OF  JAMES  FLETCHER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  1  p.m.  on  Monday,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration,  in  execu- 
tive session,  of  the  nomination  of 
James  Fletcher  to  be  Administrator  of 
NASA;  that  there  be  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  nomination,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs]  or 
their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  action  to  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTES  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  on  Monday  be  post- 
poned, to  occur  beginning  at  2  pjn.  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with- 
hold that  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  will  withhold  the 
last  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  work 
well  on  Monday  without  that  last  re- 
quest being  granted. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  following 
the  adjournment,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with;  that  no  res- 
olutions come  over  under  the  rule: 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with;  that  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
in  favor  of  Senator  Hawkins,  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Proxmire  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  -transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each;  provided, 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  pass  or  indefinite- 
ly postpone  any  or  all  of  the  following 
calendar  items:  Calendar  No.  594,  S. 
1625,  to  pass;  Calendar  No.  595,  S. 
2031,  indefinitely  postpone;  Calendar 
No.  628,  H.R.  4022,  to  pass. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  indicated. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEVADA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1625)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  470  acres  in  Nevada  to  the 
University  of  Nevada  for  use  as  a  re- 
search and  development  center,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  an  amendment: 

On  page  1,  strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  2,  line  4,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  869  et  seq.).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  permit  the  University  of  Nevada 
to  use  (either  directly  or  by  lease)  the  lands 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act  as  a 
site  for  a  research  and  development  center. 

(b)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  described  as  follows: 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  869  et  seq.).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  permit  the  University  of  Nevada 
to  use  (either  directly  or  by  lease)  the  lands 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  Act  as  a 
site  for  a  research  and  development  center. 

(b)  The  lands  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
are  described  as  follows: 

(1)  T.  20  N..  R.  19E.  Sec.  25:  Lote  1.  2,  3,  4. 
5.  11.  SE  V*  NW  Vt,  NE  Vt  SW  V,,  Mount 
Diablo  Meridian,  Nevada,  containing  309.11 
acres;  and 

(2)  T.  20  N.,  R.  19E.  Sec.  25:  Lote  6.  7, 
SW  ^4  NE  Vt,  NW  y4  SE  V4,  Mount  Diablo 
Meridian,  Nevada,  containing  158.22  acres. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  permit  the  use  and  leasing  of 
certain  public  lands  in  Nevada  by  the 
University  of  Nevada." 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  4022)  to  release  restric- 
tions on  certain  property  located  in 
Calcasieu  Parish,  LA,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4022,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced to  release  conditions  on  cer- 
tain lands  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  LA,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  these  lands 
as  an  air  industrial  park.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on  March  4 
and  on  March  27  ordered  it  reported 
unanimously. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  remove 
restrictions  on  certain  lands  located  in 
Calcasieu  Parish.  LA.  comprising  ap- 
proximately 1.600  acres,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  leasing  of  these 
lands  for  use  as  an  industrial  air  park. 
These  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
use  of  this  property  by  the  United 
States  when  the  Chennault  Air  Force 
Base  was  dlsbanned  and  the  property 
conveyed  to  the  various  public  bodies. 
While  these  restrictions  permit  a 
number  of  diverse  uses  of  the  land, 
they  prohibit  the  leasing  of  the  prop- 
erty for  development  purposes. 

In  the  mld-1950's  Lake  Charles  and 
Calcasieu  Parish  began  to  put  togeth- 
er a  package  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments In  anticipation  of  the  expansion 
and  growth  of  Cheimault  Air  Force 
Base.  The  city  and  the  parish  were 
told  that  in  exchange  for  these  lands 
and  Improvements,  the  Air  Force 
would  maintain  a  permanent  air  base 
in  the  area.  The  Air  Force  did  desig- 
nate the  base  as  permanent  in  1958 
but  in  1961  abruptly  decided  to  close 
it. 

The  property  has  since  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  divided  between  several  local 
government  agencies  with  certain  deed 
restrictions  limiting  the  development 
on  these  lands  to  either  educational  or 
recreational  purposes.  Portions  of  the 
property  have  been  used  under  these 
conditions  successfully  for  the  past  13 
years.  The  majority  of  the  property, 
however,  has  remained  essentially 
unused  since  the  base  was  abandoned. 

The  local  government  entities  and 
the  citizens  of  the  area  are  now  look- 
ing to  this  abandoned  facility  as  a  po- 
tential site  for  a  large  scale  air  indus- 
trial park  that  would  take  advantage 
of  the  main  runway  and  runway 
system  already  in  place.  A  study  im- 
dertaken  a  few  years  ago  indicates  the 
project  is  indeed  feasible.  However, 
before  such  a  park  can  be  developed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  cur- 
rent use  restrictions  on  the  property. 
That  is  what  my  bill  does;  it  simply  re- 
leases these  restrictions  so  that  the 
property  can  be  put  to  a  more  produc- 
tive use. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
two  additional  brief  points.  First,  it  is 
Important  to  remember  that  the  local 
citizens  have  already  paid  for  this  land 
once— when  the  land  was  donated  and 
the  Improvements  made  in  exchange 
for  a  commitment  that  Chennault  be 
made  a  permanent  facility.  This  is  in 
no  way  a  giveaway  of  Federal  lands, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
that  in  mind.  Second,  Lake  Charles' 
current  unemployment  rate  of  14.1 
percenc  is  the  highest  of  any  major 
metropolitan  area  In  Louisiana.  The 
area  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  agri- 
cultural, petrochemical,  and  oil-related 
industries.  As  a  result  it  has  been  dev- 
astated by  job  losses  and  business  fail- 
ures in  recent  months.  This  legislation 


provides  us  with  an  opportimlty  to  do 
something  very  positive,  at  little  or  no 
cost,  for  a  part  of  the  country  that  has 
not  had  much  good  news  lately. 

During  the  consideration  of  8.  2031, 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  sub- 
stitute makes  three  technical  changes 
in  the  bill  as  Introduced  which  do  not 
change  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

First.  The  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  property  are  released  by  the  Con- 
gress as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act.  The  bill  as  introduced  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  release 
the  restrictions.  This  extra  step  is  un- 
necessary and  has  been  deleted. 

Second.  In  response  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  testimony,  a 
map  has  been  prepared  precisely  iden- 
tifying the  lands  involved  rather  than 
utilMng  file  numbers  as  proposed  in 
the  bill  as  introduced. 

Third.  Language  has  been  included, 
also  at  the  suggestion  of  the  adminis- 
tration, making  clear  that  the  release 
of  the  use  restrictions  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  disposition  or  the  ownership 
of  any  minerals  associated  with  these 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  amend- 
ments strengthen  and  clarify  the 
intent  of  H.R.  4022,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  approving  the 
legislation  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

S.  2031,  Senate  companion  measure, 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

D0120 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  vari- 
ous measures  were  agreed  to  or  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NAVAL  AVIA-nON  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  569,  Naval  Aviation 
Day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  IKJ.  Res.  569)  to  desig- 
nate May  8, 1986  as  Naval  Aviation  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  569) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  BARRIER 
AWARENESS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 544,  National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ  Res.  544)  to  desig- 
nate May  7, 1986  as  National  Barrier  Aware- 
ness Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution.  330,  "Nation- 
al Barrier  Awareness  Day,"  be  called 
up  for  Immediate  consideration.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmoks,  has  been  most 
considerate  to  arrange  the  discharge 
of  this  measure  from  the  committee  so 
it  can  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  are  often 
asked  to  commemorate  various  special 
events  by  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  can  think  of  few  activities  more 
deserving  of  such  special  recognition 
than  that  of  the  hundreds  of  organiza- 
tions and  the  millions  of  citizens  they 
represent  In  the  effort  to  break  down 
the  many,  seemingly  overwhelming 
physical  and  attltudlnal  barriers 
facing  disabled  Americans. 

I  will  not  take  this  time  to  read  all 
the  organlssations  that  are  officially 
part  of  the  barrier  awareness  coalition, 
but  submit  them  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment at  this  time.  For  the  record,  the 
following  organizations  are  active  par- 
ticipants In  Barrier  Awareness  Day: 

American  Cancer  Society. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Spina  Bifida  Foundation. 

American  Lung  Assoc. 

Multiple  Sclerosis. 

National  Assoc,  for  the  Deaf /Blind. 

Uttle  People. 

Lupus  Foundation. 

Epilepsy  Foundation. 
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National  Anoc.  for  Deaf  Children. 
Touiette's  Foundation. 
National  Kidney  Foundation. 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 
National  Assoc,  for  Visually  Handicapped. 
American  Heart  Association. 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Assoc. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy. 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 
American  Diabetes  Foundation. 
Juvenile  Diabetes. 
The  Arthritis  Foundation. 
Easter  Seals. 

National  Amputation  Foundation. 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 
The  United  Foundation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing States  are  also  officially  sup- 
porting Barrier  Awareness  Day: 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arltansas,  California, 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Qeorgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braslu,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  Yorli.  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Oldahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Ten- 
nessee. Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  their  col- 
lective efforts,  National  Barrier 
Awareness  Day  wlU  become  a  reality. 
Recently  the  coalition,  through  the 
hard  work  of  Congresswoman  Vucano- 
vicH  and  other  House  Members, 
passed  a  companion  bill  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  330.  In  the  Senate 
the  coalition  has  been  invaluable  in 
spreading  the  word  about  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  taking  up  today. 

More  important  than  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  however,  is  the  very 
real,  hard  work  In  our  communities  to 
actually  remove  these  barriers.  It  is  a 
goal  worth  commendation  and  our 
stit)ngest  possible  support. 

Before  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
on  the  resolution,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  the  following  31 
Senators  as  cosponsors  of,  "National 
Barrier  Awareness  Day":  Senator 
THTntMONS,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senators 
Eagleton,  Prtor.  Zorinskt,  Bukfers, 

HOLLINGS.  DODD,  LeAHY,  NTTNN,  LEVIN. 

Simon.  STsmns.  Inoute.  Sasser,  Mat- 

SUNAGA,  NiCKLES.  DOLE,  WeICKER, 
DUREHBERGER,        WaRNER,        GRASSLEY, 

Hbcht,  KASSEBAtnc,  Hatch,  Denton, 
BoscHwiTZ,  Cochran,  Chatee,  and 
Pressler. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  list  is  a 
strong,  bipartisan  statement  of  sup- 
port for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  330. 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
measure  at  this  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res.  544) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  minoiity  leader  if 
he  Is  in  a  position  to  confirm  any  of 
the  following  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar: 

Calendar  No.  760.  761.  762.  763. 
under  the  Army;  Calendar  No.  764. 
under  the  Navy;  Calendar  No.  765. 
Frank  H.  Dimkle;  and  all  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  with 
the  exception  of  the  nomination  of 
Edwin  Corr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  Just  identi- 
fied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
III  TBI  Amrr 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Age  56),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

Tobeoenenl 

Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra.  Jr.,  576-28- 
7763.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  lie  lie^ttenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144- 
26-7662,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oerald  T.  Bartlett,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U5.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 


the  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  John  D.  Bruen,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  (Age 
55),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  E.  Lewi,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

InthiNavt 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

DEPAamxifT  OP  THE  Intemor 
Frank  H.  Dunkle,  of  Montana,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service. 

NoMUfATioRS  Placed  ok  the  Secrztakt's 
Desk  ih  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Stanley  E.  White, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressiohal  Record  of 
April  18, 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Fredric 
L.  Bauer,  and  ending  Stanley  E.  White, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18, 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Loren  O 
Aguillard.  and  ending  Curtis  W  Winchester, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18.  1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Olennls 
L  Aavang,  and  ending  John  A  N  Yarwood, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorbssiohal 
Record  of  April  18, 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Duane 
Austin,  and  ending  Paul  F  Shorts,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  7,  1986,  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  8. 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  C. 
Baxley.  and  ending  Everett  M.  Urech,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9, 1986. 

Anny  nominations  beginning  Henry  E 
Blechl.  and  ending  Harold  W  Nase,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9.  1986. 

Anny  nominations  beginning  Robert  H. 
Johns,  and  ending  Ronald  M.  Rosenberg, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18, 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Brian  S 
Abraham,  and  ending  Linda  B  Zweizlg, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  24, 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Erie  D 
Adams,  and  ending  Bernard  J  Zoppa,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  23,  1986,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  24, 1986. 


Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  H  Admire,  and  ending  Robert  E 
Teend.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorcb- 
siORAL  Rkors  of  April  18, 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Lori  P.  An- 
derson, and  ending  Richard  P.  White,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cororbssional  Record 
of  April  9. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Arthur  P 
Abel,  and  ending  Curtis  Allan  Collins,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Conorehional  Record 
of  April  18. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Elmer  J. 
Agulgam,  and  ending  Douglas  A.  Zaren. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mary  Raf- 
tery  Adams,  and  ending  Neil  Robert 
Wollam,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  April  23.  1986.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  24, 1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

yLx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  recap 
what  will  happen  on  Monday.  May  5: 
We  will  convene  at  12  noon,  following 
an  adjournment,  and  then  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  have 
10  minutes  each.  There  will  be  special 
orders  for  5  minutes  for  the  following 
Senators:  Senators  Hawkins.  Cran- 
ston, and  Proxmirb.  then  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  following 
items:  Executive  nomination  of  James 
C.  Fletcher,  under  a  time  agreement; 
possibly  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
nuclear  accident  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  any  other  items  cleared  for  actioiL 

As  I  previously  indicated,  no  votes 
will  occur  during  Monday's  session. 
Any  votes  ordered— there  could  be 
voice  votes— any  rollcall  votes  ordered 
on  Monday  will  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday,  and  that  will  be  worked  out 
with  the  agreement  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  lit.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVING    OF    THE    RULES    FOR 

TAKING       PHOTOGRAPHS       IN 

CHAMBER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  regulations  pertaining  to 
taking  photographs  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  regulation  No.  4.  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  be  waived  on 
Friday.  May  2, 1986.  for  the  purpose  of 
aUowiiig  James  Atherton.  of  the 
Washington  Post,  to  photograph  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  329  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Lautenbsro.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  329  remain  at  the  desk 
until  further  action  Is  taken  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  17NTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  5,  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday.  May  5, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
1:26  a.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  5, 1986,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  2. 1986: 

DBPARTiaarr  or  the  Interior 

Frank  H.  Dunkle,  of  Montana,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

INTHE  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Section  1370: 

Tobegenieral 

Oen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Age  56).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  begeneral 

Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr..  576-28- 
7763.  U.S.  Army. 


The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  nUe  10,  Unlt«d  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  mignwl  to  a  podtlon  of 
importance  and  recponslblllty  deslgnat4Ml  by 
the  President  under  nUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144- 
26-7662.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Oerald  T.  Bartlett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJB.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Oen.  John  D.  Bruen.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (Age 
55),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  "Htle  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Kenneth  E.  Lewi.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Navt 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  Untied  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nomination  of  Stanley  E.  White, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
18, 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Frederic 
L.  Bauer,  and  ending  Stanley  E.  White, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Loren  O. 
Aguillard.  and  ending  Curtis  W.  Winchester, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Olennls 
L.  Aavang.  and  ending  John  A.  N.  Yarwood. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Duane 
Austin,  and  ending  Paul  P.  Shorts,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  7,  1986,  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  8.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  C. 
Baxley.  and  ending  Everett  M.  Urech.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9. 1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Henry  E. 
Blechl.  and  ending  Harold  W.  Nase.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9, 1986. 
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Aimy  nomlnaticnis  beginning  Robert  H. 
Johns,  and  ending  Ronald  M.  Rosenberg, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

Aimy  nominations  beginning  Brian  S. 
Abraham,  and  ending  Linda  B.  Zweizig, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  23,  1986,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  24.  1986. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Eric  O. 
Adams,  and  ending  Bernard  J.  Zoppa,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  23,  1986,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  24,  1986. 


In  the  Marihk  Cohps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  begiiming 
John  H.  Admire,  and  ending  Robert  E. 
Yeend.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  18,  1986. 

In  trs  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Lori  P.  An- 
derson, and  ending  Richard  P.  White,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  9, 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Arthur  P. 
Abel,  and  ending  Curtis  Allan  Collins,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  18. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Elmer  J. 
Agulgam,  and  ending  Douglas  A.  Zaren. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  18. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mary  Raf- 
tery  Adams,  and  ending  Nell  Robert 
Wollam,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  April  23.  1986,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
24. 1986. 
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UNEBCPLOTMENT  IN 
SOUTHWEST  WASHINOTON 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHxmnoii 
IN  TBI  H0U8I  or  RKPRXSKHTATIVn 

Thunday,  May  1. 1988 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Washirigton  State,  which  I  represent, 
comprises  much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
wood  products,  aluminum,  and  fishing  Indus- 
tries. For  many  years,  the  milKowns  and  fish- 
ing communities  of  southwest  Washington  en- 
joyed prosperous  times  as  local  ecorK>mles 
grew  and  national  economic  cortdltlom  were 
relatively  stable  and  generally  positive. 

Those  good  times  quickly  turned  bad,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  I980's  as  high  mortgage 
rates,  subskiized  foreign  competition,  and  a 
devastating  nattonal  recesskin  battered  the 
area's  resource-based  industries.  Natural  dis- 
asters such  as  the  Mount  St  Helens  eruptkm 
and  the  El  Nino  phenomenon  combined  with 
poor  economic  conditkms  to  drive  southwest 
Washington  Into  a  depresston  rivaling  the 
years  of  1929-40. 

For  the  past  5  years,  I  have  seen  the 
impact  of  this  economk:  decline  in  the  faces 
of  my  communities,  and  have  worked  with 
tocal  groups  and  indtvkluals  to  ease  the 
burden  and  gerwrate  economic  revitalizatkxi. 

In  an  effort  to  get  more  specific  informatk>n 
on  the  full  dimensk>ns  of  southwest  Washing- 
ton's unemptoyment  problem— partk:ularty  the 
problem  of  plant  ctosures— and  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  assistance  programs,  I  re- 
cently hekl  fiek)  hearings  in  two  of  my  most 
hard-hit  counties. 

The  testimony  offered  at  the  hearings  cov- 
ered all  aspects  of  unemptoyment  including 
the  human  and  social  cost,  the  econormc 
impact,  and  the  success  of  Federal  and  State 
programs  in  helping  the  jobless.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  broad  variety  of  workers,  State 
officials,  and  tocal  labor  leaders  provkle  me 
with  firsthand  testimony  on  the  problems 
facing  my  jobless  constituents. 

Although  my  district  represents  only  a  small 
comer  of  the  country,  I  believe  the  concerns 
expressed  reflect  the  experience  of  unem- 
ptoyed  workers  all  across  the  Natton.  I  wouto 
like  to  share  the  results  of  these  hearings  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  relevant 
committees,  to  help  gukle  any  future  actton  on 
issues  affecting  the  unemployed. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  HAS  IGNORED 
MANY  REGIONS 

If  tlie  unemptoyed  of  southwest  Washington 
have  a  story  to  tell,  it  is  one  of  enduring  iwd- 
ship  and  frustratk^n.  While  the  news  clips  and 
official  statistics  may  tell  a  story  of  resurgent 
economic  recovery,  such  news  is  more  fictton 
than  fact  to  the  unemployed  loggers  and  mill- 
workers  of  my  district  who  continue  to  suffer  a 
maddening  cycto  of  plant  startups,  layoffs, 
curtailments,    and    shutdowns.    Many   other 


areas  In  the  MMwaat.  Northeast,  and  South- 
east have  been  similarly  bypassed  by  the  so- 
called  economic  recovery. 

Serious  job  tosses  In  the  wood  products, 
aluminum,  and  fisheries  industries  have  de- 
pressed both  the  economy  and  spirit  of  a 
regton  once  proud  of  Its  great  vitality.  Employ- 
ment has  plummeted  In  unton  and  nonunion 
trades  alike.  From  1980  to  1983  atone,  the 
membership  of  the  Washington  State  Labor 
Council  fell  from  almost  170,000  members  to 
140,000  members— a  kMS  of  30,000  jobs.  In 
the  lumber  and  togging  Industries  atone,  em- 
ptoyment  in  my  district  has  dropped  by  8,000 
jobs  since  1978,  a  staggering  42-porcent  job 
loss  In  just  7  years. 

At  the  hearings,  witnesses  toW  me  that 
neariy  all  meaningful  economic  activity  has 
ground  to  a  halt  in  many  of  the  hardest  hit 
coastal  communities.  Businesses  have  been 
boarded  up  and  homes  shuttered  as  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  of  tocal  property  values. 
Many  famWes  who  have  lived  for  generattons 
in  the  same  community  have  been  forced  to 
sell  their  homes  and  personal  articles  In  order 
to  survive.  Even  worse,  many  are  unable  to 
sell  their  homes  due  to  the  regtonal  depres- 
SMX1,  so  they  stand  abandorted,  transforming 
once-vital  communities  Into  ghost  towns. 

The  social  cost  of  unemptoyment  In  my  dis- 
trict has  been  no  less  profound.  Protonged 
joblessness  has  torn  at  the  social  fabric  that 
once-bound  families  and  neighbors  together. 
The  Inctoence  of  vtolent  crime  has  increased, 
including  rape,  robbery,  assault,  and  domestic 
vtotonce.  With  health  insurance  no  tonger  af- 
fordable for  many  families,  the  inctoence  of 
malnutritton-related  diseases  and  even  de- 
formed or  premature  babies  have  increased. 

Put  simply,  the  quality  of  life  prevtously  en- 
joyed in  southwest  Washington  has  been  se- 
verely undermined  by  uncertainty,  serious 
social  problems,  and  economk:  desperatkjn. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  ORAMATKAtLY 
UNDERESTIMATE  THE  PROSLEM 

Unemployment  remains  dramatically  high  in 
my  wood  products  and  fishing  communities, 
even  though  many  of  my  district's  latooff 
workers  have  left  the  area  seeking  other  op- 
portunities. The  official  unempk>yment  rate 
now  stands  at  12.2  percent  in  the  6-county 
coastal  area,  compared  to  16.4  percent  re- 
corded in  1982  and  a  current  nattonal  jobless 
rate  of  around  7  percent 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  even  these  harsh  offtoial  statistics  reflect 
only  a  part  of  the  true  unemployment  picture 
in  my  area. 

According  to  Mr.  Isiah  Turner,  Washington 
State  Employment  Security  Commisstoner,  the 
real  unemptoyment  rate  may  be  as  high  as  26 
percent,  or  more  than  double  the  12.2  percent 
official  unemptoyment  rate.  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  figures  do  not  conskler  ineligi- 
ble workers  such  as  fishermen  or  indivtouals 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits. 


Through  ailhar  poMtoal  cateulatton  or  eoo- 
nomto  misjudgment,  ttte  unemptoyment  plclure 
in  our  country  appears  to  be  badly  understat- 
ed. Obvtously,  this  faulty  statisttoal  picture  un- 
dermines pubHc  awareness  of  the  unempk>y- 
ment  situatton,  and  congresstonal  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  probtom. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  ARC  CmnCAL  PON  OOPMQ  WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

At  this  moment  Washington  State  may  be 
seeing  the  first  gllmnwrs  of  hope  for  an  end  to 
the  regtonal  recesston  that  has  plagued  our 
communities  and  industries  for  the  past  5 
years.  The  falling  dollar,  tower  fuel  prices,  and 
tower  interest  rates  all  mean  good  news  for  in- 
dustry in  my  regton.  This  good  news  does  not, 
however,  mean  all  is  well  for  the  unemptoyed 
in  my  district  The  structural  economic 
changes  wrought  by  the  recesston  of  the  last 
5  years  mean  that  many  unemptoyed  workers 
will  never  recover  their  jobs. 

With  new  jobs  and  industries  fcv  in  number 
and  conventtonal  unemptoyment  benefits  ex- 
pired, many  unemptoyed  wortters  in  my  district 
have  found  Federal  programs  such  as  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  the  Work  Incentive 
Program,  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
crittoal  in  meeting  their  most  basic  needs  and 
preparing  themselves  for  a  new  emptoyment 
future. 

Jobless  workers  and  State  offtoials  alike 
testified  that  the  importance  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  in  my  district 
cannot  be  overstated.  At  the  moment  3,000 
woricers  in  my  regton  are  eligible  for  tfMf  re- 
adjustment assistance,  and  another  5,1XX) 
workers  may  soon  join  their  ranks.  In  mill- 
towns  with  little  economic  activity,  the  income 
assistance  and  job  training  prodded  by  the 
TAA  Program  has  made  tt)e  difference  be- 
tween hope  and  despair  for  many  woricers 
and  their  families.  Based  on  my  travels 
through  my  district  and  the  testinwny  of  work- 
ers in  the  program,  I  am  convinced  that  ttw 
need  for  this  program  is  as  great  as  ever. 

Much  of  the  value  of  TAA  and  JTPA  He  in 
the  fact  that  they  provtoe  what  the  free 
market  does  not  in  a  depressed  community- 
opportunity.  In  the  best  of  all  worids.  the  free 
market  would  be  able  to  fill  the  gap  and  take 
care  of  the  unemployed  and  retrain  them  for  a 
better  future.  My  hearings  in  the  district  re- 
vealed, however,  that  this  is  not  reality  and 
never  has  been. 

In  a  depressed  regtonal  economy  where 
major  industries  have  been  crippled  by  eco- 
nomic and  natural  forces,  new  tiusinesses  are 
few  and  employment  options  fewer.  Trade  ad- 
justment assistance  and  JTPA  help  to  fill  the 
vacuum  by  provtoing  the  unemptoyed  with  the 
benefits  and  training  necessary  to  reenter  the 
work  force. 

Many  unempk>yed  in  the  coastal  communi- 
ties of  my  district  know  only  a  lifetime  of  mill- 
work  or  logging.  No  one,  not  even  a  Presi- 
dent, can  become  a  comjxrter  operator  over- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttatemeno  or  insertioni  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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night  The  time  and  funds  provided  by  TAA 
allow  needed  job  search  and  training  time. 
Based  on  my  experience  and  the  expert  testi- 
mony provided  at  my  district  hearings,  it  is 
lime  and  morwy  well  spent 

REAOAN  ADMWIOTWATIOW  MUST  REORDER  ITS 
PRHSRHIES 

While  my  hearings  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity and  effectiveness  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  retraining  programs, 
many  witnesses  were  very  critical  of  tt>e  ad- 
ministration's \ack  of  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing, usirtg,  and  enhancing  Mhese  programs. 

Based  on  the  administration's  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  cripple  or  terminate  key  retraining  pro- 
grams such  as  TAA  and  WIN,  such  concerns 
are  well-founded.  While  legislation  to  reinvigo- 
rate  job  training  programs  has  languished  as 
"too  costly,"  corporate  tax  cuts  have  prolifer- 
ated almost  out  of  control  and  defense  spend- 
ing has  doubled  in  just  5  years. 

Although  helping  business  compete  in  a 
global  economy  is  a  worthy  cause,  such  ef- 
forts often  sound  hollow  to  workers  who  have 
k)St  their  jobs  due  to  foreign  imports  or  off- 
shore manufacturing,  and  may  lose  ttieir  re- 
training opportunities  due  to  lack  of  adminis- 
tration support.  Corporate  tax  sutisidies  and  a 
relaxation  of  antitrust  laws  hokj  little  signifi- 
cance to  a  worker  who  has  no  job  but  must 
somehow  feed  his  or  her  family  and  pay  a 
mortgage. 

It  is  dear  to  me,  based  on  the  testimony  I 
received,  that  we  need  to  do  more  for  the  un- 
emptoyed.  Far  from  terminating  programs  that 
help  ttie  unemptoyed,  it  is  time  that  this  Con- 
gress and  ttie  administration  reevaluated  our 
Nation's  budget  priorities  in  this  area. 

It  baffles  me  that  a  country  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  ours  can  devote  30  percent  of  its 
entire  Federal  budget  to  costly  weapons  and 
military  hardware,  but  only  3.5  percent  for 
community  developn>ent  economic  develop- 
ment, job  training,  and  employment  assistance 
programs.  Something  is  very  wrong  with  our 
priorities  when  a  single  weapons  system  at>- 
sorbs  more  Federal  funds  than  the  total  avail- 
able to  help  retrain  and  reemploy  our  citizens. 

Workers  enrolled  in  ttie  program  wtien  fund- 
ing ran  out  will  have  all  benefits  restored  ret- 
roactively, and  critical  TAA  income  support 
and  retraining  programs  are  auttiorized  for  an- 
other 6  years. 

Under  the  new  auttiorization,  workers  would 
be  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance  for  104 
weeks  following  exhaustion  of  normal  unem- 
ptoyment  benefits,  rather  than  the  52  weeks 
of  current  eligibility.  The  bill  also  links  cash 
benefits  to  partkapation  in  a  job  search  pro- 
gram, although  this  requirement  does  not 
apply  to  workers  who  had  filed  petitions  or 
were  ervolled  prior  to  ttie  bill's  effective  date. 
Finally,  the  reauthorization  continues  technical 
assistance  to  help  firms  become  more  com- 
petitive and  clarifies  ttie  appik»tion  of  the 
TAA  Program  to  workers  in  agricultural  firms. 

Reauthorizatxjn  of  TAA  and  these  eligibility 
cfianges  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  many  in 
my  district  I  deeply  regret,  however,  that  once 
again  we  had  to  take  such  actksn  in  the  face 
of  Presklent  Reagan's  constant  veto  threats. 

I  only  wish  that  someday  Preskient  Reagan 
couid  visit  my  district  and  see  the  severe 
human  suffering  arxj  hardship  that  recent  eco- 
nomic shifts  and  continued  high  unemploy- 
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ment  have  created.  He  woukj  also  see  the  tre- 
mendous contributkxi  of  training  and  hope 
that  Federal  programs  provide.  Perhaps  then 
he  would  realize  that  dollars  spent  on  people 
fiave  ttie  equivalent  if  not  greater  value  than 
money  spent  on  military  hardware. 


PRISON  INDUSTRIES  RELIEF 


HON.  BHl  McCOLLUM 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  allow  our 
overtxjrdened  prison  systems  to  use  innova- 
tive methods  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating 
prisons:  reduce  the  cost  to  ttie  taxpayer  in 
maintaining  prisons  and  inmates;  and  give 
prisoners  a  chance  to  pay  their  debt  to  society 
through  constructive  latXK  as  well  as  learning 
job  skills  that  will  help  to  keep  them  from  re- 
turning to  crime  when  they  leave  prison. 

As  a  member  of  Chief  Justice  Burger's  Task 
Force  on  Prison  Industries,  it  has  t>ecome 
clear  to  me  that  new  methods  need  to  be  em- 
ployed to  address  the  severe  problems  we 
face  in  our  penal  system. 

At  ttie  beginning  of  this  decade,  our  prison 
populatk>n  had  increased  to  over  350,000. 
That  was  an  increase  of  75  percent  in  just  10 
years.  The  increase  in  inmate  population  is  a 
small  refiectkin  of  huge  increase  in  crime  in 
this  htatkin. 

Ttie  cost  to  this  Nation  for  the  increase  in 
crime  is  enormous.  The  loss  of  life  and  limb, 
tfie  k>ss  of  earnings,  ttie  physical  and  mental 
suffering  of  the  vk:tims  of  crime  and  their  fam- 
ilies, is  staggering.  It  was  estimated  ttiat  in 
1981,  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  crime 
was  in  excess  of  $90  billton.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  increase  in  crime — but  it  is 
not  my  purpose  today  to  dwell  on  that 
Rather,  I,  and  he  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  feel 
ttiat  a  crucial  first  step  in  dealing  with  this  in- 
crease in  crime  is  to  make  our  prison  systems 
more  effective  and  effnient. 

Frst,  the  bill  I  introduced  today  would  allow 
the  Justice  Department  to  accept  gifts  of 
property  made  to,  and  for.  Federal  prisons. 
This  bill  also  will  remove  obstacles  to  State 
prison  industries  selling  prison-made  products 
to  the  Federal  Govemment  Last  year,  the 
State  of  Florida  Prison  Industries  lost  an 
$800,000  contract  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment because  current  law  prohibits  contracts 
in  an  amount  greater  than  $10,000 — an 
amount  vray  out  of  line  with  today's  realities. 
Under  this  bill,  this  archak:  cap  woukJ  be  re- 
moved. This  is  just  a  first  step  in  a  process 
ttiat  as  Chief  Justrce  Burger  once  takj.  will 
"Convert  our  warehouses  into  factories  with 
fences. . ." 

By  converting  our  warehouses  to  factories 
with  fences,  we  can  give  the  inmates  skills 
necessary  to  avoid  a  life  of  crime  once  they 
return  to  society,  and  we  can  have  the  inmate 
pay  in  part  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  keeping 
him  In  prison.  Last  year.  It  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  over  $523  millton  to  warehouse 
prisoners  in  ttie  Federal  Prison  System.  Ttiat 
does  not  even  take  into  account  the  millions 
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more  spent  by  each  State  for  those  prison 
systems. 

By  allowing  State  prison  industries  a  chance 
to  sell  prison-made  products  to  the  Federal 
Govemment  we  will  provkJe  an  important  new 
market  for  prison-made  goods  and  thus  en- 
courage ttie  further  devetopment  of  modem 
prison  industries  in  our  State  prisons.  Also,  we 
will  give  ttie  inmates  a  marketable  skill,  and 
allow  the  inmate  to  pay  society  in  part  the 
cost  of  his  prison  sentence  which  relieves  the 
taxpayer  of  a  heavy  burden. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
challenge  issued  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  by 
cosponsoring  and  wortung  for  the  passage  of 
this  legisiation. 


May  1,1986 


AMVETS  HAROLD  PAUL  SAKS 
POST  NO.  118  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PKHHSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  nwks 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  AMVETS  Harokl 
Paul  Saks  Post  No.  118  in  Morton,  PA.  On 
May  10  of  this  year  ttie  memt>ership  of  ttie 
post  and  the  auxiliary  will  join  together  to  cele- 
brate 40  years  of  servKe  to  country  and  com- 
munity and  40  years  of  achievement  in  buikl- 
ing  an  organizatkjn  that  fully  expresses  the 
t>est  America  has  to  offer. 

Since  the  first  27  members  signed  its  orig- 
inal charter  in  July  1946  the  post  has  grown  in 
number  and  leadership  within  ttie  AMVETS  or- 
ganization wekx>ming  members  from  the 
Korean  war  and  Vietnam  war.  Its  membership 
along  with  the  auxiliary  has  risen  to  high  office 
with  AMVETS  to  lead  this  great  veterans  serv- 
k»  organization  at  the  regional.  State,  and 
National  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  the  past  12 
years  and  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  I  woukl  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Harokl  Paul 
Saks  Post  on  their  40th  anniversary  and  wish 
its  members  every  success  In  ttie  future.  In 
doing  so,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
woukJ  like  to  include  for  the  record  a  summary 
of  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  post 

Forty  Ykars  or  Dedication  and  Progress 

In  a  barracks  at  Indlantown  Oap.  PA. 
three  local  servicemen  returning  from  serv- 
ing their  country,  met  and  shared  their 
dreams  of  the  future.  From  these  dreams 
came  the  existence  of  a  strong  responsible 
community  institution,  and  the  40  year  tils- 
tory  of  the  Harold  Paul  Saks  Amvets  Post 
No.  118,  American  Veterans'  of  World  War 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Shortly  after  our  victorious  servicemen 
began  returning  home,  these  tliree  Morton 
men— Salvatore  All>anese,  Edward  Chap- 
man, and  Quinton  MacFayden— met  and  dis- 
cussed their  dream,  and  the  need  of  a  Veter- 
ans' Organization.  Unlike  many  l>arracka 
resolutions,  this  one  did  not  fail  to  material- 
ize. Through  their  dedication  and  efforts, 
and  the  encouragement  and  moral  support 
of  the  Reverend  Joseph  B.  Gibson,  assistant 
Rector   of   Our   Lady   of   Perpetual   Help 


Roman  CathoUc  Church  of  Morton.  PA, 
this  organisation  began  to  grow. 

Neaiiy  100  former  servtoemen  attended 
preUmlnary  meetings  held  in  the  church 
lull,  and  repreaentatives  from  various  veter- 
ans' organliatlona  came  to  discuss  the  aims 
and  policies  of  their  respective  organisa- 
tions, and  the  decision  was  made  to  Join  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n.  better 
known  as  Amvets. 

From  this  humble  beginning  we  grew,  and 
In  1950  we  decided  to  build  our  own  Post 
Home.  Through  the  cooperation  of  Morton 
Borough  who  donated  the  land,  and  the 
skills  of  the  members,  our  present  Post  was 
built,  one  of  the  finest  Posts  in  Pennsylva- 


Of  the  original  37  memt>er8  who  signed 
the  charter  in  July  1046,  three  are  still 
active  Post  memliers  and  nine  are  deceased. 
Since  Quinton  MacFayden,  our  first  elected 
Commander,  we  have  had  28  past  Com- 
manders, and  several  have  served  as  Com- 
mander on  more  than  one  occasion.  Seven 
of  these  men  are  now  deceased.  We  have 
more  than  350  members,  90  of  whom  are  life 
memlMrs.  and  our  meetings  are  actively  at- 
tended by  an  average  of  40  members  per 
moetJng. 

The  Post  was  named  in  honor  of  Staff 
Sgt.  Harold  Paul  Saks,  a  resident  of  Morton. 
PA,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  Germany, 
and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallant- 
ry in  action.  The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

silvxrstar 

"For  gallantry  in  action  In  ****  on  13  No- 
vember 1944.  in  connection  with  military  op- 
erations against  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  On  13  November  1944,  in  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  enemy.  Staff  Sergeant 
Saks  assumed  command  of  the  platoon  in 
which  he  served  when  the  platoon  leader 
and  sergeant  became  casualties.  Despite  the 
intense  enemy  fire,  he  reorganized  the 
squads,  continuing  the  attack  to  successful- 
ly lead  the  men  in  seising  the  objective  of 
the  platoon.  His  outstanding  leadership, 
bravery,  and  loyal  devotion  to  duty  exempli- 
fy the  finest  traditions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

This  decoration  was  awarded  posthumous- 
ly. 

Following  the  tradition  of  Harold  Paul 
Saks,  we  tiave  liad  many  dedicated  mem- 
tiers,  some  who  have  served  at  the  State  De- 
partment of  Amvets  in  various  offices. 

Joseph  C.  Dougherty  was  elected  to  PA 
Department  Commander  in  1977-78,  after 
serving  the  State  Department  as  Inspector 
General  1976-77.  In  1978-79  he  served  as  In- 
spector General  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Amvets.  In  1979-80  he  was  the 
State  Department  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman, and  in  1981-83  he  was  PA  State 
Department  Judge  Advocate. 

William  F.  Greco,  a  past  and  now  present 
Post  Commander,  served  as  Commander  of 
the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Department  of 
PA. 

John  Sheppard  Is  currently  holding  the 
office  of  State  Department  Second  Vice 
Commander. 

James  V.  Gill,  deceased,  served  as  PA 
State  Department  Judge  Advocate. 

Christian  Hartner  served  as  the  SUte  De- 
partment Convention  Chairman. 

Post  *  118  has  been  honored  in  having 
awards  presented  to  the  following  members: 

Quinton  Ma^^den  was  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  PA  State  Department  "Amvet  of 
the  Year."  This  most  prestigious  award  was 
also  given  to  James  V.  Gill,  and  Joseph  C. 
Dougherty. 
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Arthur  J.  Colwell.  our  third  Vice  Com- 
mander and  Americanism  Chairman,  was 
voted  the  "Most  Patriotic  Amvet"  In  the  De- 
partment of  PA 

One  of  our  Americanism  contestants,  Keri 
Lynn  Dixon,  went  on  to  win  the  National 
Department  of  AmveU  first  place,  and  her 
essay.  "What  the  American  Flag  Means  to 
Me."  made  such  an  impression  on  Congress- 
man Bob  Edgar,  ttiat  he  saw  fit  to  read  it  at 
a  session  ul  Congress,  and  It  was  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

Post  #118  has  been  commended  for  its 
dedicated  services  to  the  Philadelphia  Vet- 
erans Hospital,  Scotland  School,  the  UJ3.0. 
faclllUes  at  Philadelphia  International  Air- 
port, and  for  community  servioes. 

Thelma  Neubert  Is  the  current  President 
of  our  Ladles  Auxiliary,  which  has  done  a 
remai^able  Job,  not  only  in  Post  activites. 
but  In  the  Veteran  Hospital,  U.S.O.,  child 
welfare,  and  community  services.  They  sJso 
support  Scotland  School.  Deborah  Hospital, 
and  the  Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains,  into 
which  many  of  our  members  have  been  in- 
ducted. 

Ann  Gill  was  elected  to  President  of  the 
State  Department  Auxiliary  in  1977-78,  and 
also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  V.A.V.8.  for 
the  Philadelphia  Veterans'  Hospital.  Alice 
Sheppwd  currently  holds  the  office  of  Aux- 
iliary Eastern  Region  President,  and  Althea 
Hargrave  serves  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Auxiliary  Eastern  Region. 

This  spirit  of  dedication  to  their  fellow 
man  follows  the  fine  tradition  set  by  Harold 
Paul  Saks,  on  that  day  in  November  when 
he  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice.  What  great- 
er love  has  man,  than  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  fellow  man. 


THE  OENERATION-SKIPPINO 
TRANSFER  TAX 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THI  HOUSI  or  RIFBI8EHTATIVBS 

Tkunday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976— a  measure  I  op- 
posed—created a  new  generatk>n— skippirig 
transfer  tax  which  was  intended  to  join  with 
the  estate  and  gift  taxes  to  provMe  a  set  of 
wealth  transfer  taxes  which  raise  revenue  in 
as  uniform  a  manner  as  possMe.  Since  1976, 
the  generatton-skipping  transfer  tax  has  been 
a  subject  of  intense  controversy,  because  of 
both  its  basic  policy  and  its  complexities. 

In  H.R.  3S38,  the  'Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1965,"  the  ConmiittM  on  Ways  and  Means 
proposed  and  this  House  adopted  a  revised 
verston  of  the  tax.  The  goal  was  to  simplify 
the  administratk>n  of  the  tax  while  ensuring 
that  all  transfers  having  a  similar  effect  will  be 
suti^ected  to  the  tax  in  similar  ways. 

While  the  generatton-skipplng  transfer  tax 
has  been  controversial  since  its  enactment, 
one  policy  deciston  has  never  been  ques- 
tk)r)ed— the  tax  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
transfers  from  the  corpus  of  a  trust  whk:h  was 
irrevocable  at  the  time  the  tax  was  proposed 
in  1976.  The  effective  date  language  of  the 
1976  act  established  this  nile.  and  Treasury 
regulations,  sectk>n  26.2601-1,  provkled  ex- 
plicit mles  by  whtoh  such  "grandfathered" 
trusts  were  to  be  determined. 

In  H.R.  3838,  it  was  necessary  to  repeal  the 
original  1976  language  in  order  to  correctly 
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imptenient  the  new  provWona.  By  so  doing, 
the  biU  repealed  the  statutory  effacitve  date 
language,  tttereby  technicaNy  reodartng  regu- 
Ittkxi  aectton  26.2601-1  and  the  apecMc  nilaa 
tfierein  as  being  without  foundation. 

Oearty,  H.R.  3838  intends  to  continue  the 
kxigitanding  prohibition  againtt  applying  the 
tax  to  transfers  from  preexisting  irrevocaNa 
tnista.  The  effective  date  language  for  the 
new  tax  provistons  in  H.R.  3838  is  Mentical  in 
substance  to  the  1976  language,  except  that 
H.R.  3838  woukJ  expand  the  language  to 
exennpt  transfers  from  trusts  which  were  irrev- 
ocable as  of  September  25, 1985. 

Absent  the  techntoal  repeal  of  the  1976 
statute,  it  would  seem  that  the  existing  regula- 
tions woukl  continue  to  apply  to  thoae  trusts 
which  were  originally  grandfatfwred.  To  clarify 
that  this  will  be  the  result  if  the  proviskxis  of 
H.R.  3838  are  enacted,  I  asked  Secretary 
Baker  to  discuss  Treasury's  positkxi  on  ttiis 
matter.  Assistant  Secretary  Roger  Mentz  has 
responded  that  those  tmsts  which  were,  origi- 
nally grandfathered— as  determined  by  re|ula- 
tk>ns— woukl  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
new  provisions. 

The  texts  of  my  correspondence  are  pre- 
sented bek>w. 

House  op  RzpaisEMTATivBa. 
WaaMnaton,  DC,  March  11,  f »««. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  Bakxx  III, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  TreoMury,  ISth 
and  Penntylvania  Ave.,  NW.,  Wa$hino- 
ton.  DC. 
Deum  Mk.  Sichraxt:  When  the  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer  tax  was  first  enacted 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  certain  pre- 
existing irrevocable  trusts  were  exempted 
from  the  new  tax.  Specifically,  the  effective 
date  provisions  in  section  3006(cK3KA>  of 
the  Act  provided  that  the  tax  was  not  to 
apply  to  any  generation-skipping  transfer 

"...  under  a  trust  which  was  Irrevocable 
on  June  11.  1976.  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  transfer  is  not  made  out  of  corpus 
added  to  the  trust  after  June  11.  1976  .  . 

The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3838,  as  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Include  a  8ut>- 
stantlally  Identical  exception  for  Irrevocable 
trusts:  only  the  date  was  changed.  Section 
1333(b)(3)(A)  of  that  blU  provides  that  the 
tax  will  not  apply  to  any  generation-skip- 
ping transfer: 

"Under  a  trust  which  was  Irrevocable  on 
September  35,  1986,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  transfer  Is  not  made  out  of  corpus 
added  to  the  trust  after  September  15,  1985 

It 

Proposed  Tressury  regulations  were  put>- 
llshed  in  December  1978  concerning  the 
generation-skipping  transfer  tax  as  enacted 
in  1976.  In  August  1980,  a  portion  of  those 
proposals,  as  revised,  were  published  In  final 
form  as  Trees.  Reg.  section  36.3601-1.  which 
implemented  effective  date  provisions  from 
1976. 

The  Irrevocable  trust  exception  in  section 
1333(b)(3>(A)  of  H.R.  3838  U  substantially 
Identical  to  the  exception  in  the  1976  Act 
and  would,  under  normal  statutory  con- 
struction, be  Implemented  by  existing  Trees. 
Reg.  section  36.3601-1,  except  for  the 
change  in  dates.  However,  section  1333(c)  of 
the  bill  would  repeal  the  previously  enacted 
generation-skipping  tax.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision  of  H.R.  3838  tech- 
nically would  render  the  existing  regula- 
tions as  being  without  foundation,  because 
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the  statutory  language  would  have  been  re- 
pealed. 

Aouming  enactment  of  sections 
1223(bX2KA)  and  1223(c>.  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  principles  of  current  Treas. 
Reg.  section  26.2601-1  will  be  applied  in  in- 
terpreting section  1223(bK2KA)  so  as  to  con- 
tinue the  exception  for  those  pre-June  12, 
1976  irrevocable  trusts  to  which  the  current 
effective  date  exception  applies? 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  R.  Jonks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dkpakthkht  op  thk  Treasury, 

Washington,  April  11,  1986. 
DuK  Ms.  James  Jones;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  21,  1986.  regarding  the 
effective  date  provisions  of  the  generation- 
skipping  transfer  tax.  Your  letter  accurately 
sets  out  the  legislative  and  regulatory  histo- 
ry of  the  effective  date  provisions  of  this 
tax,  beginning  with  its  enactment  in  1976. 

While  It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  state  how  it  plans  to  inter- 
pret a  provision  of  a  bill  that  has  not  yet 
been  signed  into  law,  the  answer  to  the 
question  you  pose  seems  sufficiently  clear 
that  I  feel  comfortable  in  responding  af- 
firmatively to  your  inquiry.  Thus,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  principles  of  current 
Treas.  Reg.  {  26.2601-1  will  be  applied  in  in- 
terpreting i  1223(bM2KA)  of  H.R.  3838  so  as 
to  continue  the  exception  for  those  pre- 
June  12,  1976  Irrevocable  trusts  to  which 
the  current  effective  date  exception  applies. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Roger  Mentz. 
Assistant  Secretary-Designate 

(Tax  Policy). 


INA    DEARMAN:     SAN     FRANCIS- 
COS  LEADING  VOLUNTEER 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

or  CALXPORHIA 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  orw  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's leading  citizens,  Ina  Dearman. 

Ina  Dearman  is  truly  a  Good  Samaritan— a 
person  who  has  volunteered  her  time  and 
energy  to  numerous  projects  helping  people  in 
the  city.  She  was  there  to  aid  a  friend  in  need. 
I  know  this  because  my  office  has  been  the 
rectptent  of  many  of  her  calls  in  her  numerous 
attempts  to  help  her  fellow  human  beings. 

Ina  has  been  a  wonderful  wife,  mother, 
daughter,  and  friend.  I  am  proud  to  count  her 
among  my  dearest  friends  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  honor  Ina  in  this  way. 

Recently,  the  Cross  Cultural  Family  Center 
gave  Ina  a  Special  Achievement  Award.  Foi- 
k)wing  is  a  brief  description  of  her  accomplish- 
ments: 

Ina  Dearman  planned  to  become  a  career 
social  worker  and  instead,  she  tKcame  a 
career  volunteer  for  a  better  society. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Ina's  family  moved  to 
San  Francisco  when  she  was  a  child.  She's  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
(BA  in  Sociology)  and  earned  a  Masters 
degree  in  Social  Welfare  at  the  University 
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of  Califomia  at  Berkeley.  Long  active  in  the 
YWCA.  Ina  served  for  three  years  on  Its  Na- 
tional Board  and  was  Delegate  to  the  world 
TWCA  meeting  In  1976.  In  addition,  she  was 
a  director  of  the  San  Francisco  YWCA  for 
nine  years  and  president  from  1981  to  1983. 
From  1976  to  1981,  Ina  was  a  meml>er  of  the 
San  Francisco  Planning  Commission.  She 
has  served  on  the  Community  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Westside  Mental  Health  Socie- 
ty,  and  was  a  board  memt>er  of  JACKIE  and 
the  San  Francisco  Youth  Campus. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Ina  was  a  founding 
member  of  Cross  Cultural  Family  Center. 
For  over  16  years  she  has  been  a  dedicated 
supporter  and  volunteer,  giving  freely  of 
her  time  and  effort  in  both  professional  and 
hands-on,  time-consuming  work  activity 
that  every  volunteer  knows. 

We  thank  Ina  and  we  honor  her  on  behalf 
of  the  children,  members  and  staff  of 
CCFC. 


FEDERAL  PAY  MANAGEBfENT 
ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  1, 1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  the  well  of  this  Chamber  to  discuss  the 
Federal  work  force.  Many  of  us  have  sought 
to  improve  tfie  working  conditions  for  employ- 
ees arxj  to  create  a  more  equitable  work  envi- 
ronment We  also  have  attempted  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  work  force  and  the 
compensatnn  program  from  unwarranted 
budgetary  reductrens. 

Today,  I  return  to  ttie  Chamber  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  bill  I  am  introducing,  the  "Fed- 
eral Pay  Management  Act  of  1986."  My  legis- 
latk>n  provkJes  for  alternative  systems  of  com- 
pensatk>n  for  Federal  employees:  modifica- 
trens  in  the  pay  comparability  process:  and  ex- 
pedited authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
crease rates  of  pay  for  certain  occupatnns, 
partKularty  tfwse  irwolved  in  natk>nal  security 
which  are  experiencing  diffKulties  in  recruit- 
ment and  retention. 

In  1970,  Congress  enacted  the  Pay  Compa- 
rabilrty  Act  in  an  effort  to  assure  objectivity 
and  predkrtabillty  in  the  Federal  wage-setting 
process.  It  was  designed  to  bring  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  in  line  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  sector.  Yet,  through  constant 
changes  In  the  pay-setting  mechanisms  and 
the  Presklent's  repeated  use  of  alternative 
pay  plans,  the  1970  Comparability  Act  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  goals. 

It  has  been  almost  10  years  since  Federal 
employees  received  a  full  comparability  in- 
crease. Pay  raises  for  Federal  workers  are 
being  granted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  based  upon 
budgetary  considerations  rather  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  set  forth  in  the  1970 
law.  The  system  has  completely  broken  down. 

In  a  hearing  conducted  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
earlier  this  year,  there  was  unanimity  among 
the  witnesses  that  the  cunent  pay-setting 
process  was  in  desparate  need  of  repair.  Ev- 
eryone from  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
the  Presklentially-appointed  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay  agreed  that  systemic 
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change  was  necessary.  The  legislatton  I  am 
introducing  today  incorporates  many  of  the 
ideas  suggested  by  witnesses  at  that  hearing. 

Over  the  past  16  years,  military  pay  has 
grown  by  226.51  percent  and  private  sector 
wages  have  increased  by  186.64  percent 
Wages  for  white-collar  Federal  workers  have 
risen  by  only  133.25  percent  During  that 
same  16-year  period,  ttie  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  increased  by  189.56  percent.  Not 
only  has  Federal  pay  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
private  industry  arid  the  military,  Federal  work- 
ers have  suffered  severe  reductkms  in  their 
standard  of  living  because  of  unbridled  infla- 
tx>n  in  ttie  1970's. 

Despite  the  clear  intentran  of  ttie  1970 
Comparability  Act  that  pay  for  Federal  workers 
remain  comparable  to  wages  in  the  private 
sector,  Federal  pay  rates  now  trail  those  in 
private  industry  by  20  percent  Mkl-level  man- 
agers and  senkx  executives  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  even  further  behind  their  pri- 
vate sector  counterparts,  with  ttieir  pay  rates 
lagging  by  more  than  50  percent 

The  lack  of  competitiveness  in  pay,  coupled 
with  repeated  attempts  to  dismantle  the  bene- 
fit package,  have  resulted  in  a  demoralized 
Federal  labor  force,  a  reduction  In  service  to 
the  publk:,  and  a  threat  to  our  natk)nal  de- 
fense. Today,  the  Federal  Government  in 
many  instances,  is  the  employer  of  last  resort 
for  numerous  professk>nals.  Recoiitment  is 
diffknjit  and  retentk>n  is  at  an  all-time  k>w. 
Recent  data  indicate  that  the  voluntary  sepa- 
ratk>n  rates  for  many  engineers,  for  example, 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
doubled  from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  in  hiring  quality 
graduates  from  our  Natk>n's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  inability  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
technical  and  professional  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  serious  effects 
on  the  effKiency  and  dependability  of  Govern- 
ment service.  A  1984  General  Accounting 
Office  report  cited  a  series  of  instances  in  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  Commerce,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratk>n  in  which  the  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  employees  have  threatened 
important  Government  programs. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for 
example,  conceded  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
pay  for  patent  examiners  seriously  damaged 
the  administratk)n  goal  of  "significantly  reduc- 
ing the  patent  pending  rate."  The  inability  to 
retain  physical  science  technicians  has  jeop- 
ardized constructk>n  at  Mare  Island  Shipyard 
and  the  failure  to  attract  radnlogical  techni- 
cians at  the  Natkxuil  Cancer  Institute  has 
caused  highly  technical  equipment  that  should 
have  been  used  to  treat  cancer  patients  to 
stand  idle. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seeks  to  ad- 
dress the  inherent  problems  with  the  current 
Federal  wage-setting  process  in  an  effort  to 
regain  competitiveness  with  the  private  sector 
and  to  improve  Government  service  for  all 
Americans. 

The  bill  has  three  bask:  components.  First 
the  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Compensatkm 
Board,  comprised  of  13  people  representing 
the  administratk>n,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
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F9iieni  Pay  and  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Council,  to  design  and  implement  a  variety  of 
alternative  pay  systems.  The  alternative  sys- 
tems, wfiKh  include  total  compensatkx)  com- 
parability, pay-for-performance,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  regional  pay  woukl  t>e  implement- 
ed within  a  representative  sample  of  agencies. 
Partk:ular  attentton  is  paki  in  the  bill  to  Feder- 
al laboratory  and  scientifk:  personnel  by  alk>w- 
Ing  the  ernptoying  agencies  the  flexibility  of 
using  tt>e  alternative  pay  systems. 

Second,  the  bill  amerxls  the  current  special 
pay  rate  program  which  enables  agencies  with 
demonstrated  recruitment  and  retentk>n  prob- 
lems to  hire  and  pay  employees  at  higher 
levels.  My  legislation  would  provkJe  agencies 
with  more  flexibility  and  expedite  the  approval 
process  t>y  the  Offk^e  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment 

Third,  the  legislation  establishes  a  Commis- 
skxi  on  Federal  Pay  Management.  The  3 
member,  nonpartisan,  expert  panel  would  be 
responsiblo  for  overseeing  and  evaluating  all 
alternative  pay  systems.  After  a  5-year  period, 
the  Commisston  would  report  its  findings  and 
corKlustons  with  regard  to  the  alternative  pay 
systems  to  the  Presklent  and  Congress. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill  is  cost 
neutral.  It  requires  the  agencies  to  test  the 
pay  alternatives  within  existing  appropriatk)ns. 

The  urgency  for  legislative  change  cannot 
be  underestimated.  Federal  agency  heads, 
who  are  concerned  with  the  detrimental 
impact  of  the  compensatren  program  on  their 
ability  to  achieve  their  mission,  are  feeling 
hard-pressed  to  attack  tf>e  recrurtn>ent  and  re- 
tentkjn  problems.  I  am  mindful,  of  course,  that 
the  Preskfent  has  proposed  a  govemment- 
wkle  "Performance  Pay  System."  While  I  am 
certainly  interested  in  learning  more  of  ttie  de- 
tails of  the  Presktont's  plan,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  "China  Lake"  experience  pro- 
vkles  a  panacea  for  the  problems  that  plague 
the  Federal  compensatk)n  process. 

Our  Government  needs  to  hire  and  retain 
qualified,  dedk»ted  emptoyees,  and  to  be 
competitive  in  the  nuuketplace  for  talented  in- 
divkluals.  After  all,  it  is  Federal  employees 
who  devek)p  and  manage  our  nattonal  de- 
fense systems,  wf)o  conduct  essential  re- 
search on  fatal  diseases,  and  wtK>  facilitate 
our  space  expk>ratk)n.  It  is  the  Federal  worker 
who  is  responsible  for  provkiing  essential 
Govemn>ent  senrk>e  to  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Natk>n. 

My  legislatran  creates  a  vehicle  for  agencies 
to  experiment  with  pay  programs  so  that  Fed- 
eral emptoyees  will  be  compensated  fairiy. 
Congress  and  the  Presklent  will  ultimately  de- 
termine which  program  or  combination  of  pro- 
grams is  best  suited  for  Federal  agencies 
within  5  years  after  the  bill's  enactment  In  the 
meantime.  Federal  pay  adjustments  will  be 
more  competitive  with  the  private  sector  and 
agencies  will  be  given  the  flexibility  they  have 
demanded. 

I  wetoome  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.  My  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Emptoyee  Benefits  will  conduct  hearings  on 
this  and  other  pay  reform  proposals  later  this 
month.  I  am  hojseful  that  we  can  conclude  our 
journey  toward  enacting  necessary  changes  In 
the  Federal  pay-setting  process  biy  the  and  of 
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this  amnion  and  that  pay  reform 
reality. 
Thank  you. 


beoomea  a 
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GOV.  RICHARD  J.  HUGHES-MAN 
OF  COMPASSION 


TERMINATING  THE  NEW  GI  BILL 
WOULD  PREVENT  MANY  FROM 
BEING  ALL  THEY  CAN  BE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  mssissiPFi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBa 

Thunday,  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Be  all 
you  can  be."  "A  great  way  of  life."  "It's  not 
just  a  job.  It's  an  adventure."  "The  few,  the 
proud  .  .  ."  "It's  a  great  place  to  start." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  representative  of  the 
cunent  advertising  entk^entents  to  attract  new 
recruits  to  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Each  promises  a  targe  measure  of  fulfillment. 

No  matter  how  you  conskler  these  stogans, 
either  collectively  or  separately,  one  word 
comprising  tiie  strongest  incentive  of  all 
shines  through:  Educatton.  The  best  way  to  be 
all  you  can  be:  Education.  The  greatest  way  of 
life  comes  through  educatton.  The  most  chal- 
lenging adventure  we  face  is  improving  the 
human  condltton,  whtoh  can  certainly  be 
achieved  through  educatton.  Pride  Is  a  won- 
derful thing,  and  the  greatest  place  to  start 
bulkling  K  Is  on  an  educatton. 

Young  recruits  know  this.  Military  recruiters 
know  this.  The  Congress  knows  this.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  needs  a  reminder. 

Our  Armed  Forces'  ability  to  recruit  high 
quality  young  men  and  women  has  been  Im- 
pressively strengthened  by  the  Implementatton 
of  the  new  GI  bill. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  H.  Taft 
IV,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments,  had  the  foltowino  to  tay 
about  the  program  after  only  3  months  of  op- 
eration: "With  enactment  of  the  new  Ql  bill, 
the  Congress,  has  not  only  provWed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  an  excellent  recruit- 
ing incentive,  but  has  also  provided  the  Na- 
tton's  youth  with  an  exceptional  educational 
opportunity." 

Yet,  the  admlntstratton  is  proposing  that  the 
program  be  terminated.  The  results  of  such  a 
move  could  be  devastating:  Thousands  of 
young  people  wouto  see  their  dreams  of  ob- 
taining a  college  educatton  shattered;  military 
recruiters  would  have  to  scratch  for  recruits 
from  a  declining  pool  of  allgiblea  who  now 
face  better  prospects  for  employment  In  the 
civilian  sector  and  our  military  force  levels 
would  no  doubt  be  adversely  affected. 

If  It's  cost  the  admlnlstratton  Is  concerned 
about,  it  shoukln't  be  concerned.  The  statisti- 
cal range  shows  that  participants  pay  back  3 
to  6  times  the  cost  of  their  educattonal  bene- 
fits due  to  increased  taxes  on  higher  Income. 

The  new  Ql  bill.  It  may  not  be  the  only  In- 
centive to  join  the  military,  but  It  Is  the  best. 
We  must  not  we  cannot  terminate  it  The  ad- 
ministratkjn  Is  dead  wrong  on  this  Issue,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opmw  jnsBT 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  KmnEMTATIVn 

Thunday.  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  April,  the  Rut- 
gers School  of  Law  pato  tribute  to  one  of  New 
Jersey's  finest  pubUc  servants,  and  a  great 
friend  of  many  years,  the  Horxxabie  Richard 
J.  Hughes,  former  Governor  and  chief  Juatioe 
of  the  New  Jersey  Suprenw  Court  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  deserving  of  this  tribute  than 
Dick  Hughes,  a  man  known  for  his  big  heart 
and  unwavering  sense  of  fairrtess. 

Throughout  his  long,  distinguished  career, 
Dick  Hughes  has  served  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  In  many  capacities.  After  graduating 
from  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Law  (which 
later  became  Rutgers)  in  1931,  Dtok  went  on 
to  become  a  U.S.  attorney  for  New  Jersey,  a 
judge  of  the  county  court  and  supertor  court, 
and  in  the  appellate  diviston.  From  1962  to 
1970,  he  served  as  Governor,  and  from  1973 
to  1979,  as  chief  justtoe  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court. 

Always  an  aggressive  champton  of  the 
people,  Dick  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of 
pollutton  control  laws  and  a  minimum  wage  for 
emptoyees.  He  was  instrumental  in  estabiiah- 
Ing  a  publto  defender  system  and  statewtoe 
senterwing  gutoelines. 

As  I  sato,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  this  tribute  and  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  than 
Dtok  Hughes.  I  cherish  our  friendship  and  tha 
memories  of  our  tong  associatton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you  the  foltow- 
ing  artldes  about  Qovemor  Hughes,  whtoh 
were  published  m  the  Newartt  Star-Ledger  last 
month. 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ)  Star-Ledger,  Apr.  8, 
1986] 

Huoan  Ratis  a  Cot  Abovi  om  TiSTaioinAL 
Trail 

(By  Herb  Jaffe) 

Testimonial  dinners  are  traditionally  a 
lx>re,  a  painful  experience  In  which  one 
speaker  after  another  spends  hours  dlaoov- 
ering  new  ways  to  lull  an  aasemblage  that 
has  paid  a  handsome  ticket  price  for  a  bad 
meal  and  the  Indigestion  that  often  acoom- 
psjilea  a  lot  of  bad  verbiace  disguised  as  ora- 
tory. 

Some  of  the  dullest  testimonial  dinners 
have,  by  tradition,  been  keyed  to  buoy  the 
reputations  and  financial  fortunes  of  promi- 
nent political  figures. 

Several  years  ago,  a  not-ao-promlnent  po- 
litical figure  in  New  Jersey  could  find  no 
one  to  sponsor  a  testimonial  dinner  In  his 
behalf.  So  he  made  his  own.  He  rented  a 
hotel  ballroom,  sold  dinner  tickets  and  an 
advertising  Journal,  and  raised  enough 
money  to  buy  himself  a  new  business. 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  former  two-term  gov- 
ernor, retired  chief  justice  and  one  of  the 
most  affable  figures  ever  to  grace  the  lUte, 
has  never  had  such  a  problem. 

In  fact,  as  former  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne 
said  durinf  the  parade  of  after-dinner  testi- 
monials for  Hughes  last  week,  "this  Is  my 
68th  dinner  tribute  for  Dick  Hughes." 

Whether  in  fact  Hughes  has  had  anything 
near  that  many  testimonial  dinners  Is  Imma- 
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terlal.  The  point  is  that  this  well-loved  tnuk, 
ft  Democrat  who  has  been  honored  and  re- 
spected by  Just  as  many  Republicans,  also 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  recipients 
ever  to  travel  the  state's  testimonial  circuit. 

It  was  no  bore  as  Rutgers  Law  School  of 
Newark  honored  this  statesman  who  grad- 
uated 55  years  ago  from  the  New  Jersey 
School  of  Law.  which  was  an  ancestor  of 
Rutgers  Law  School. 

In  fact,  on  the  testimonial  dinners  scale. 
Dean  Peter  Simmons  and  Newark  Rutgers 
Provost  Norman  Samuels  can  proudly  boast 
that  the  Hughes  affair  was  a  10-plus.  a  rous- 
ing four-star  success  that  sent  the  guests 
home  with  smiles  on  their  faces  rather  than 
yawns. 

The  Speaker,  far  from  the  traditional 
bores,  were  witty  and  brief,  starting  with 
Federal  Magistrate  Serena  Perretti,  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  ending  with  the 
guest  of  honor  who  noted  that  this  old  po- 
litical adversary.  Sen.  Wayne  Dumont  Jr. 
(R-Sussex),  "apologized  that  he  couldn't 
come  to  my  dinner." 

"He  said  he  had  to  be  in  court,  or  some- 
thing, tonight,"  Hughes  said  with  his  usual 
broad  smile  and  good  humor. 

In  between,  there  were  many  light  lines 
and  some  good  laughter.  After  all,  as  Attor- 
ney General  W.  Cary  Edwards  said,  "you 
can't  get  serious  on  a  night  like  this.  Every- 
body knows  the  life  of  Dick  Hughes.  It  has 
been  repeated  at  57  other  testimonials." 

So  instead,  Edwards  got  into  some  tongue- 
in-cheek  discussion  about  his  relations  with 
Senate  President  John  R.  Russo  (D-Ocean), 
who  was  on  the  dais  in  his  role  as  acting 
governor. 

Earlier,  Russo  offered  the  same  kinds  of 
political  Jabs  in  between  hailing  Hughes. 
"No  one  lias  been  more  of  a  help  to  me  in 
my  years  of  public  life  than  Dick  Hughes," 
he  said,  a  tribute  that  was  repeated  by  sev- 
eral other  speakers. 

Robert  B.  Meyner  preceded  Hughes  for 
two  terms  in  the  governor's  office,  so  he 
chose  to  reminisce  about  the  political  scene 
of  almost  half  a  century  ago.  all  the  way 
back  to  the  nomination  of  Wendell  Willkie, 
the  Republican  condidate  for  President  in 
1940. 

But  then  Bryne  rose  to  awaken  those  who 
weren't  bom  yet  when  Willkie  was  the 
victim  of  a  blitz  in  the  third-term  re-election 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  immediate 
past  governor  was  at  his  comical  best.  In 
fact,  Hughes  later  states: 

"When  Brendan  Byrne  first  became  gover- 
nor, he  used  to  put  people  to  sleep.  Now, 
he's  a  Btandup  comic." 

Byrne  had  some  fast  one-liners. 

"It's  nice  to  be  here,"  he  said.  "If  you're  a 
former  governor,  I  guess  it's  nice  to  be  any- 
where," he  added. 

He  referred  to  the  testimonial  program, 
which  pictured  Hughes  at  the  time  of  his 
law  school  graduation  on  the  cover,  and 
again  on  the  inside  cover  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  as  chief  Justice  in  1979. 

"Those  are  pictures  of  Dick  Hughes 
before  and  after  Robinson  vs.  Cahill," 
Byrne  said. 

His  reference  was  to  the  heated  battles  in 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Legisla- 
ture over  the  "thorough  and  efficient"  edu- 
cation provisions  in  the  state's  constitution, 
which  ultimately  required  passage  of  the 
New  Jersey  state  income  tax. 

"I  really  don't  know  anything  funny 
about  Dick  Hughes,"  said  Byrne.  "But  I 
know  some  funny  things  alx>ut  Bob  Meyner. 
I  once  asked  Meyner  if  he  had  ever  been  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  he  said  he  would  go  home 
and  check  his  towels." 
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Referring  to  the  fortunes  of  Atlantic  City, 
which  turned  180  degrees  during  Byrne's  gu- 
bernatorial years,  he  stated: 

"They  tell  me  crime  is  up  in  Atlantic  City. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  nothing  there  to 
steal." 

Public  Advocate  Alfred  A.  Slocum,  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Rutgers  Law 
School  faculty  before  Joining  state  govern- 
ment, noted  of  Hughes,  "I  work  in  a  build- 
ing in  Trenton  that  bears  his  name.  The 
building  leans  on  one  side  a  little,  and  the 
elevators  don't  work  all  the  time,"  Slocum 
said. 

And  so  it  went  that  evening,  whether  or 
not  It  was  the  58th  testimonial  for  this  very 
popular  and  gentle  man. 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ)  Star-Ledger.  Apr.  4. 
19861 

"Twm"  TUBUTT  HUGHKS  HOMORXD  FOR 

Political,  Legal  Deeds 
(By  Anne-Marie  Cottone) 

Representatives  of  the  political  and  legal 
spheres  paid  tribute  last  night  to  a  man  who 
har  served  in  both  arenas  for  55  years, 
rising  to  the  posts  of  both  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  who  was  governor 
from  1962-70  and  chief  Justice  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  from  1973-79  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  the  Par- 
sippany  Hilton.  The  dinner  was  sponsored 
by  the  Rutgers  School  of  Law-Newark,  from 
which  Hughes  obtained  his  law  degree  in 
1931. 

The  dinner  speakers  included  former 
Govs.  Robert  B.  Meyner  and  Brendan 
Byrne,  Attorney  General  W.  Cary  Edwards 
and  Public  Advocate  Alfred  A.  Slocum.  UJ3. 
Magistrate  Serena  Perretti,  who  sits  in 
Newark,  presided  over  the  dais. 

There  were  215  guests  at  the  affair,  which 
benefitted  the  Rutgers  Law  School  endow- 
ment fund.  Sen.  John  Russo  (D.  Ocean), 
serving  as  acting  Governor,  attended  in 
place  of  Gov.  Thomas  Kean,  while  congrat- 
ulatory telegrams  were  read  from  Sen.  Bill 
Bradley  (D.-N.J.)  and  Rep.  Peter  Rodlno  (D- 
10th  Dist.). 

The  speakers  all  referred  to  Hughes'  com- 
passion and  his  loyalty  to  others.  Most  of 
them  also  made  Jokes  about  the  former  gov- 
ernor and  chief  Justice. 

Byrne  commented  that  Hughes'  appear- 
ance "is  actually  a  great  tribute  to  you  be- 
cause I  can't  remember  Dick  Hughes  ever 
staying  through  a  whole  dinner.  This  is  my 
58th  tribute  dinner  for  Dick  Hughes,"  he 
quipped. 

Taking  a  more  serious  turn,  Byrne  said, 
"We  are  here  because  we  love  Dick  Hughes, 
because  he  Is  entitled  to  any  honors  Rutgers 
or  anyone  else  wants  to  bestow  on  him. 
E^rery  commitment  that's  been  made  to  the 
poor  or  underprivileged  or  those  who  wish 
to  help  their  fellow  citizens  has  the  imprint 
of  Richard  Hughes  on  it." 

Meyner  spoke  of  Hughes  loyalty,  saying 
that  Hughes  always  helped  his  friends  and 
those  in  need. 

Slocum  spoke  of  Hughes'  enthusiasm, 
while  Edwards  referred  to  Hughes  as  "one 
of  our  most  outstanding  citizens  in  this 
state." 

Edwards  recalled  a  campaign  slogan  from 
the  1985  gubernatorial  campaign:  "Dick 
Hughes-He  Cares."  He  Is  still  doing  all  the 
good  things  for  all  the  same  reasons,  lie- 
cause  he  cares  as  much  as  he  always  did." 

Following  their  remarks,  Hughes  was  in- 
troduced to  a  round  of  applause.  'I  am  very 
touched  by  those  of  you  who've  come  out 
for  this  dinner,"  Hughes  said. 
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He  spoke  briefly  of  his  wife,  Betty,  who 
died  in  1983.  "As  the  years  have  gone  on, 
I've  had  such  Joy  in  remembering  her 
bottom  lines.  She  was  a  very  funny  gal.  I 
used  to  say,  'I  hate  these  testimonials.  I'm  a 
humble  man."  She  said,  'You  have  a  lot  to 
be  bumble  about'." 

Admitting  that  he  had  protested  at  the 
idea  of  the  testimonial.  Hughes  added.  "As 
much  as  I  protested,  it's  been  a  very  happy 
night  for  me.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment, the  idea,  the  friendship." 

Hughes  was  an  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for 
New  Jersey  from  1939  to  1945.  He  served  as 
a  Judge  of  the  county  court  and  Superior 
Court,  and  in  the  Appellate  Division. 

Among  the  milestones  of  his  administra- 
tion as  governor  were  the  enactment  of 
water  and  air  pollution  control  laws  that 
were  the  strongest  in  the  nation  at  the  time, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  public  defender 
system  and  a  state  minimum  wage. 

As  chief  Justice,  Hughes  was  responsible 
for  implementing  statewide  sentencing 
guidelines  and  for  the  Mt.  Laurel  housing 
decision. 

Hughes,  who  maintains  residences  in  New 
Jersey  and  Florida,  has  served  as  counsel  to 
the  Trenton  firm  of  Stems,  Herbert  it 
Weinroth  since  his  retirement  from  the 
bench. 

The  Rutgers  School  of  Law-Newark  holds 
an  annual  spring  dinner  in  support  of  its  en- 
dowment fund.  Guests  of  honor  have  in- 
cluded Rep.  Peter  Rodlno  (D-lOth  Dist.)  and 
n.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Bren- 
nan.  according  to  Alice  Olick.  a  Rutgers 
spokeswoman. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES  AND 
USER  FEES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  for 
the  purpose  of  introducting  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Fee  Structure  Act  of  1966  which  will 
prohibit  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  from  imple- 
menting the  proposed  user  fee  structure  pub- 
lished in  51  FR  5040-5067  (Feb.  1,  1986)  and 
any  ott>er  fees  that  would  demonstrably 
negate  the  operational  and  competitive  advan- 
tages presently  enjoyed  by  foreign  trade  zone 
users  and  operators. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  coastal  region 
with  many  ports,  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  I  have  witnessed  first-hand  the 
very  negative  economic  consequences  of  our 
record  trade  deficits.  Thus  I  have  become 
very  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  under  Director  Von  Raab  to 
slash  manpower  and  levy  substantial  user 
fees  on  U.S.  shipping  lines  and  exporters. 
Frankly,  It  is  my  impression  that  Customs'  ef- 
forts to  impose  fees  go  well  t>eyond  seeking 
compensation  for  overtime,  special  audit,  in- 
spection, or  other  legitimate  reimbursable  ac- 
tivities. Rather,  Customs  appears  Intent  upon 
compelling  ports,  shippers,  and  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  industry  to  bear  virtually  all  of 
the  costs  for  all  of  the  services  it  provides. 
Such  a  policy  can  only  operate  to  place  U.S. 
shippers  at  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
disadvantage  relative  to  our  training  partners. 
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A  particuMy  (teturttng  ttlustratlon  of  this 
policy  is  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  plan  to 
charge  foreign  trade  zone  operators  excaa- 
sivaly  large  annual  fees  for  services  per- 
formed. Under  present  regulations. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  additional  Cus- 
toms services  required  under  the  (Foreign 
Trade  Zone)  Act  *  *  *  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  Government  by  the  grantee,  payment  to 
be  made  monthly  to  the  district  director. 

Instead  of  maintaining  this  reimbursement 
system.  Customs  now  proposes  to  charge 
FTZ  operators  annual  teas  rangirtg  from 
$1,400  to  $33,600. 

Although  K  is  an  established  and  appropri- 
ate right  of  Customs  to  recover  expenses  in- 
curred from  serving  FTZ's,  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Association 
tiiat  Customs'  proposed  fee  schedule  will  not 
only  inhibit  FTZ  operations,  but  effectively 
negate  the  competitive  cost  advantage  en- 
jo^  by  many  FTZ  manufacturers,  assem- 
blers, and  operators. 

The  fee  schedule  proposed  by  Customs 
would  create  three  tiers,  based  upon  the 
annual  number  of  admissions  and  transfers 
that  occur  in  a  zone.  In  general,  FTZ  opera- 
tors with  less  than  300  admissions  would  pay 
$1,400  a  year,  those  zones  with  less  than 
3,000  admissions  $15,500,  and  zones  with 
over  3,000  admissions  would  pay  $33,800. 
This  structure  may  well  cause  sehous  prob- 
lems for  small-  to  moderate-size  zones  with 
entries  or  transactions  surpassing  300  a  year. 
These  zones  would  witness  their  annual  fee 
increase  from  $1,400  to  $15,000  a  year.  While 
sonw  well-financeo  zones  with  high  value  en- 
tries may  be  able  to  absorb  this  increase, 
many  zones  have  indicated  that  the  new  fee 
will  cause  them  to  terminate  operations  or 
k)se  potential  users. 

The  closure  of  FTZ's  due  to  excessive  cus- 
toms fee  woukj  not  only  be  unfortunate,  but 
contrary  to  Congress'  intent  when  It  passed 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  in  1934.  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  were  designed  to  make  U.S. 
products  m(xe  competitive  oversees,  retain 
U.S.  manufacturing  operations  and  to  stimu- 
late greater  export  activity.  With  record  trade 
deficits  hanging  over  our  heads,  FTZ  oper- 
ations are  more  important  than  ever.  Far  from 
crippling  our  Nation's  export  promotion  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  and  Customs 
should  be  doing  its  utmost  to  encourage  FTZ 
activities. 

Aside  from  my  belief  that  the  Customs'  FTZ 
proposals  are  very  poor  trade  policy,  I  am  very 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  these  specific  fees 
were  not  authorized  by  Congress  and  are 
baaed  on  the  number  of  mrrchandise  entries. 
As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  Congress  last 
year  reiected  Customs'  proposal  to  charge 
fees  based  on  incoming  merchandise.  The 
Customs  user  fee  proposal  strikes  me  as 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  same  end  by  administrative  fiat. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  are 
supportive  of  foreign  trade  zones  and  con- 
oamed  with  our  balance  of  trade  deficits, 
would  explore  this  issue  and  lend  their  sup- 
port to  my  legislation.  The  role  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  should  be  to  facilitate  our 

mtamational  trading  system,  not  to  impede  it 

and  inhibit  our  ability  to  compete  affectively 

overseas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  copy  of  the  legialatton  followa: 
HJl.- 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  excessive 
ctistoms  fees  for  foreign  trade  sone  serv- 
ices and  the  Implementation  of  the  cur- 
rently proposed  Customs  Service  annual 
fee  structure  for  such  services 
Be  it  enacted  by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Repre$entaHvet   of  the    United  State*   of 

America  in  Congreu  Oieembled, 

aEcnoN  I.  sHOiiTTrrLE. 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 

Trade  Zone  Fee  Structure  Act  of  1988". 

SBC  1  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOeE. 

(a)  CoNGRisBioNAi.  FiNsiifOB.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  foreign  trade  zones  established  under 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (commonly  known 
as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
81a  et  seq.))  represent  an  important  export 
promotion  and  economic  development  tool 
for  industries,  ports,  and  communities  in  the 
United  SUtes  by- 

(A)  strengthening  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  exports  overseas,  pre- 
serving manufacturing  Jobs,  and  stimulating 
economic  growth:  and 

(B)  providing  valuable  competitive  bene- 
fits, including  simplified  customs  proce- 
dures, deferred  payment  of  duties,  duty  re- 
ductions, and  duty  avoidance; 

(3)  although  foreign  trade  cones  have  ex- 
perienced dramatic  growth  over  the  last  6 
years  in  number  and  trade  volume,  foreign 
trade  zones  have  yet  to  be  utilized  and  de- 
veloped to  full  advantage;  and 

(3)  efforts  by  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce— 

(A)  to  promote  the  fuller  utilization  of 
foreign  trade  zones. 

(B)  to  Increase  United  States  exports,  and 

(C)  to  encourage  United  States  manufac- 
turers to  preserve  domestic  operations, 
may  be  threatened  by  proposals  of  the 
United  SUtes  Customs  Service  to  levy  ex- 
cessive fees  in  connection  with  foreign  trade 
sone  operations. 

(b)  STATmKirr  or  Pmtposs.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress.  In  establishing  foreign 
trade  zones  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Board,  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  operations  In  the  United  Statea 
which,  for  reasons  of  customs  costs,  would 
otherwise  be  carried  out  abroad.  The  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  is  contrary  to  this  pur- 
pose for  the  Customs  Servloe.  or  any  other 
Federal  agency,  to  Impose  fees  in  oonnectlon 
with  foreign  trade  sone  operations  that— 

(1)  offset  the  competitive  cost  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  trade  sone  operators  be- 
cause the  sones  are  not  considered  to  be 
within  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  offset  the  operational  advantages  and 
beneflU  that  aocrue  with  respect  to  mer- 
chandise entries  into  foreign  trade  sones;  or 

(S)  demonstrably  negate  the  tariff  bene- 
fits afforded  foreign  trade  sone  users,  Inhib- 
it the  acUvatlon  and  utlllaaUon  of  new  and 
existing  foreign  trade  sones,  or  lessen  the 
competitive  advantages  of  exports  from  for- 
eign trade  sones. 

SEC   *.   PROHIBITION   OP   EXCESSIVE   CUBTOMB 
PEES. 

(a)  III  Oekiral.— The  Commission  of  Cus- 
toms may  not  Implement— 

(1)  the  fee  structure  proposed  to  be  imple- 
mented under  the  final  rules  (relating  to 
Customs  Service  supervision  of  foreign 
trade  sones)  published  In  51  F.R.  6040-5067 
(February  1, 1988):  and 

(3)  any  fee  structure  in  connection  with 
Customs    Service    supervision    of    foreign 
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trade  sones  that  oonfUets  with  the  oongres- 
slonal  declaration  stated  In  section  3(b)  (1), 
(3),  or  (S). 

(b)  RiTROAcnvB  Bppwt.— If  the  fee  struo- 
ture  referred  to  in  subsection  (axi)  Is  imple- 
mented before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thlsAct- 

(1)  that  fee  structure  shall  oeaae  to  have 
force  and  effect  on  and  after  such  date  at 
enactment:  and 

(3)  any  foreign  trade  sone  operator  whose 
customs  fees,  for  foreign  trade  sone  oper- 
ations engaged  in  during  the  period  from 
the  date  such  fee  structure  took  effect  and 
such  date  of  enactment,  were  by  reason  of 
such  structure  higher  than  they  would  be 
had  stich  structure  not  been  Implemented  Is 
entitled,  upon  application  to  the  customs  of- 
ficer concerned  within  90  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  to  a  refund  of  the 
amount  of  such  excess. 


MIKE  DeWINE  makes  A  CASE 
FOR  COVERT  ACTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxmou 

IN  THE  ROUBB  OP  REPRBKHTATIVEa 

Thunday,  May  1, 19M 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Libyan 
bombing  epiaode  demonstrates  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  a  foreign  policy  option  that 
lias  son>ewhere  betviwen  no  actk>n  and  send- 
ing the  Marines  or  American  bombers.  In  an 
op-ed  that  appeared  in  the  April  23, 1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  our  collaagua, 
Mike  DeWine.  parsuaslvaly  makes  the  case 
that  covert  actton  may  be  that  optk)n  while 
pointing  out  why  such  an  alternative  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  implement  these  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Mr.  OeWine's 
artteie  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  I  raoommand  It  to  all  Members  as  moat 
timely  reading. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  April  33. 19861 

IMSTBAO,  Bb  Covert 

(By  Michael  DeWlne) 

WASHWaTOR.- Now  that  we've  seen  overt 
military  action  In  Libya.  Is  oovert  action  still 
such  sn  unpalatable  alternative? 

President  Reagan  has  fewer  workable  op- 
tions today  than  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower would  have  had  In  the  1960's  in  the 
face  of  an  International  menace.  The  single 
biggest  reason  for  this  is  Congress's  steady 
effort,  in  the  1970's.  to  restrict  American 
covert  activities. 

If  this  were  the  18B0's.  we  might  have 
awakened  one  morning  to  find  that  Col. 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi  had  been  deposed  In  a 
coup  or  otherwise  removed.  Now,  by  con- 
trast, he  is  still  in  a  position  to  direct  terror- 
ism. 

The  most  common  argument  against 
covert  activities  is  the  moral  argument— 
that  it  la  unethical  for  America  to  Intervene 
secreUy  in  another  country.  But  if  Congres- 
sional restrictions  on  oovert  action  effective- 
ly leave  the  President  no  choice  but  military 
action  like  the  air  strike  against  Libya,  then 
the  moral  argument  collapses.  Given  that 
no  other  tactic  has  worked,  is  it  not  morally 
better  to  help  depose  Colonel  QaddafI  than 
to  kill  an  Innocent  Libyan  child  with  an 
American  bomb?  Would  it  not  have  been 
morally  justified  to  aaaaasinate  Hitler,  If  we 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so? 
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This  la  what  I  thought  w  the  reports  of 
our  nUd  flashed  across  the  television  screen. 
WhQe  many  Americans  might  initially  cheer 
our  show  of  force.  I  wondered  how  they 
would  feel  when  they  saw  the  sun  rise  over 
Ubya,  revealing  children's  bodies  and  twist- 
ed civilian  buildings. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  execution  of 
the  operation  was  lacking.  The  plan  was 
carefully  crafted  and  executed,  with  every 
effort  made  to  avoid  hurting  civilians.  Nor 
do  I  criticise  the  President's  decision  to  take 
this  step.  My  quarrel  is  with  those  who  have 
limited  the  choices  available  to  President 
dealing  with  fanaUcs  like  Colonel  Qaddaf i. 

Covert  action  is  not  the  only  possibility. 
Tough  economic  sanctions  might  have  put 
enormous  pressure  on  Libya— if  our  allies 
had  cooperated.  But  four  and  a  half  years  of 
unilateral  American  sanctions  had  little 
impact. 

So  what  about  covert  action?  Congress  has 
required  the  President  to  honor  a  host  of  re- 
porting requirements  before  mounting  any 
such  operation.  All  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Intelligence  committees  must  be 
informed— 31  people  plus  their  committee 
staffs,  which  adds  another  93  people.  And 
any  one  of  these  people  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  operation  can  appoint  him  or 
herself  to  stop  it:  All  they  need  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  a  reporter. 

This  might  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
Libya.  There  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
plan  in  this  case,  but  a  report  of  one  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  story,  on  Nov.  3,  cited  "in- 
formed Government  sources"  and  lUleged 
that  President  Reagan  has  authorized  a 
covert  operation— it  was  to  be  nm  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Include  an- 
other country  or  countries  In  North  Africa— 
to  undermine  the  Qaddafi  regime.  The  story 
also  noted,  rather  revealingly,  that  the  plan 
had  met  some  resistance  from  the  House 
and  Senate  Select  Committees  on  Intelli- 
gence. Whether  or  not  a  plan  existed,  it 
should  never  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
media. 

No  one  yet  knows  how  the  confrontation 
with  Colonel  Qaddafi  wUl  play  out,  and  I  am 
not  advocating  any  particular  action.  But  I 
do  believe  that  careful  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  the  first  major  American  bomb- 
ing raid  since  those  in  Laos  in  1973  suggests 
that  we  reassess  our  restrictions  on  covert 
action.  My  point  is  not  that  every  secret 
scheme  should  be  indulged  but  that  Con- 
gress has  imposed  such  tiigh  procedural 
hurdles  that  effective  covert  action  has 
become  virtually  impossible. 

Covert  action.  Judiciously  used,  can  be  an 
important  tool  of  foreign  policy.  It  can  help 
us  avoid  more  costly  and  destabilizing  oper- 
ations that  involve  the  loss  of  Innocent  life. 
It  can  also  enhance  cooperation  with  other 
countries  that  for  various  reasons  require 
the  option  of  "plausible  denial." 

Foreign  policy  rarely  involves  good 
choices;  usually,  the  task  is  choosing  the 
best  of  several  bad  choices.  Limiting  the  op- 
tions may  only  compel  us  to  take  more  dru- 
tic  action  than  we  need  to  take. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHILE:  MOVmO  TOWARD 
DEMOCRACY 


May  1,198$ 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxiifou 

n  THS  HOnSC  of  RSPRISIinATIVIS 

TTiurtday,  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports 
from  ChHe  indicate  that  violence  and  terror  by 
leftist  and  Communist  groups  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  months.  This  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  wtio  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  situation  there.  As  the  Govem- 
merrt  takes  additk>nal  steps  toward  a  peaceful 
transition  from  a  military  government  to  de- 
mocracy, radical  elements  in  the  society  see 
their  hopes  for  violent  revolution  slipping 
away.  They  seek  to  push  the  Government  into 
tightening  its  grip  on  the  country  and  cracking 
down  on  terrorism  and  dissent.  If  they  can 
force  the  Government  to  do  this,  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  polarize  ttie  society  and  perhaps 
foment  the  type  of  domestic  unrest  which 
might  lead  to  widespread  vk>lence  and  dem- 
onstratkxw.  This,  in  tum,  makes  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  transitk>n  almost  impossible. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment iwill  not  be  daunted  by  these  recent 
terrorist  aTiaeks  and  bombings,  and  that 
peaceful  dissent  wilt  be  able  to  continue.  Only 
in  this  way  can  Chile  complete  its  remarkable 
voyage  from  democracy  to  socialist  state  to 
military  govemn>ent  and  back  again  to  democ- 
racy. If  all  goes  as  planned,  this  voyage  will  fi- 
nally t>e  completed  with  congre8sk>nal  elec- 
tkxis  in  1989  and  Preskiential  electk>r)S  in 
1990.  Chile  will  tiien  join  the  growing  number 
of  Latin  American  countries  tt»t  have  suc- 
cessfully made  a  peaceful  transitk>n  back  to 
democracy.  This  is  the  last  thing  that  the  radi- 
cal leftists  in  Chile  want,  however,  because  it 
will  force  tf)em  to  win  support  with  baltots  in- 
stead of  bullets,  something  whKh  ttiey  know 
they  will  be  unable  to  do. 

Marry  in  ttie  United  States  sought  to  speed 
up  ttie  process  of  democratizatk>n  in  Chile; 
while  a  return  to  democracy  shouM  indeed  be 
our  goal,  the  Chileans  already  have  set  a 
timetable  for  this.  We  shoukl  support  them  as 
they  progress  toward  this  goal,  rattier  ttvan  de- 
manding immediate  changes  which  might  only 
exacerbate  their  problems.  In  this  light,  the  fol- 
towing  article  from  the  May  issue  of  National 
Review  should  prove  very  interesting  to  my 
colleagues.  I  hoipe  tiiey  will  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  read  it. 

Chilx  Rkvisrid 

The  picture  Chile  offers  to  the  visitor  is 
quite  different  from  the  image  conveyed  by 
the  American  and  European  mass  media.  I 
recently  made  a  trip  there,  for  the  seventh 
time  over  a  period  of  25  years.  The  day 
before  I  arrived,  there  was  a  big  demonstra- 
tion organized  by  the  Christian  Democrats. 
The  opposition  press  claimed  900,000  par- 
ticipants, the  government  spoke  of  100,000. 
Photos  taken  from  helicopters  rather  sup- 
ported the  government's  guess.  By  the  way. 
the  pro-government  press  informed  its  read- 
ers of  the  demonstration  in  advance,  giving 
time,  place,  public  transportation  and  park- 
ing facilities.  Chile  is  far  from  being  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Public  violence  is  a  fact  of  life  in  Chile 
today,  and  the  Chilean  Left  stages  it  very 
weU.   The  representatives   of  the  foreign 


maas  media  are  tipped  off  <and  so  are  the 
police)  that  in  this  or  that  sector  of  a  dem- 
onstration, windows  will  be  smashed,  cars 
set  on  fire,  or  shops  looted.  The  poUoe 
arrive,  act  with  the  brutality  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  on  our  television  screens, 
and  the  cameramen  have  a  field  day.  Be- 
sides this  pollUeal  street  theater,  there  is 
also  real  terrorism  from  the  Marxist  Left. 
Bombs  explode,  arson  is  practiced.  Just 
before  our  arrival  a  bomb  was  thrown  into 
an  orphanage,  but  a  courageous  lad  picked 
it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  courtyud.  where 
its  explosion  caused  only  minor  damage. 
However,  the  level  of  violence  in  Chile  la 
probably  no  worse  than  in  Western  Europe. 
Between  January  1  and  November  30.  1985. 
West  Oermany  experienced  396  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. (French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  statis- 
tics are  even  more  alamilng). 

The  crisis  in  Chile  today  dates  back  to  the 
Allende  era  and  its  aftermath.  When  the 
armed  forces  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands  in  1973.  the  majority  of  Chileans 
were  overjoyed.  They  may  have  been  able  to 
tolerate  the  intellectually  Marxist  side  of 
Allende's  regime  (vide  the  hymns  to  Stalin 
by  his  court  poet.  Pablo  Neruda).  but  they 
could  no  longer  live  with  the  near  paralysla 
of  economic  life  his  policies  were  causing. 
Shortly  before  his  fall,  Allende  admitted 
that  there  was  food  only  for  another  two  or 
three  weeks.  At  that  point— as  in  Brazil 
before  the  fall  of  Ooulart— the  women  went 
into  the  streets  and  clamored  for  a  radical 
change  of  government.  Sporadic  strikes  by 
truck-drivers,  white-collar  workers,  and 
others  finally  coalesced  Into  a  Oeneral 
Strike,  and  the  army  did  not  allow  itself  to 
t>e  put  to  shame  by  Its  civilian  compatriots. 

The  JunU  InstaUed  by  the  military  did  a 
tremendous  Job  of  restoring  the  economy 
mainly  t)ecause  it  had  the  good  sense  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  "the  Chicago  l>oys,"  a 
group  of  University  of  Chicago-trained  Chil- 
ean free-market  economists.  However,  by 
1981  the  worldwide  economic  crisis  had  hit 
Chile,  and  the  situation  has  become  steadily 
graver  since  then,  with  only  recently  a 
slight  tum  for  the  better.  The  Chilean  debt 
is  very  high,  and  I  fear  that  a  leftist  govern- 
ment would  run  into  even  worse  debts,  as 
such  governments  historically  tend  to  do, 
creating  the  false  euphoria  of  a  life  of 
plenty  under  Socialism,  until  the  hard 
awakening  comes. 

Now,  modem  man  is  a  thoroughly  state- 
centered  creature,  who  automatically  makes 
the  state  responsible  for  his  economic  well- 
being.  Hence  the  preferred  solution  to  any 
economic  problem  is  political,  and  the  battle 
cry  is  inevitably  "Democracy!"  Unfortunate- 
ly, historians  know  that  in  the  last  170 
years,  whenever  Latin  Americans  have  at- 
tempted to  Institute  U.S.-style  democracy, 
they  have  wound  up  perverting  it  almost  im- 
mediately. They  looked  at  the  United  States 
and  got  the  impression  that  majority  rule 
creates  wealth  for  everybody.  What  the 
Latin  Americans  ignore  is  the  impact  of 
what  Max  Weber  called  the  "Protestant 
work  ethic,"  which  does  not  exist  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  bishops  of  Chile  have  declared  that 
democracy  is  the  Christian  form  of  govem- 
ment.  As  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  bishops  are  devoid  of  any  eco- 
nomic knowledge.  In  their  hearts  most  of 
them  are  still  Christian  Democrats,  who,  in 
many  ways,  were  economically  more  radical 
than  Allende.  (In  1970,  having  lost  the  elec- 
tion themselves,  they  threw  their  support  to 
Allende,  convinced  that  he  would  extend 
"social  Justice.")  Also,  many  of  the  Chilean 
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liisbops  were,  as  young  men.  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Jacques  Marttaln.  who  taught  for 
years  at  the  Catholic  University  of  San- 
tiago, and  who.  though  tbeologleaUy  sound. 
waa  pollUcally  Left  They  became  blahops 
under  Paul  VI.  a  dose  friend  of  Marttaln.  In 
1981  Cardinal  Archbishop  RaOl  SUva  Henrl- 
ques  was  asked  by  Journalists  what  Pope 
John  Paul  n  thinks  of  lll>eratlon  theology. 
"He  has  Messed  it."  was  the  cardinal's  total- 
ly Inaccurate  reply. 

By  contrast,  the  Reformation  churehea  In 
Chile  are  largely  pro-government,  aa  ia  the 
Jewish  community.  (The  chief  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  is  a  Jew.)  The  various  evangeli- 
cal sects  are  growing  by  leaps  and  twunda. 
becauae  so  many  Catholics  are  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  sermons  about  politics,  sociology, 
and  economics,  while  the  sects  largely 
preach  the  Bible. 

Military  dictatorships  certainly  have  their 
flaws,  but  at  least  Oeneral  Pinochet  ia  an 
honeat  man.  To  hurry  up  a  return  to  democ- 
racy t>efore  1989  (when  it  waa  promiaed  for, 
after  the  plebiaclte  of  1980)  might  be  a 
major  calamity.  The  Marxiata  remember  the 
dictum  of  Engela  that  the  democratic  repul>- 
lie  ia  the  ideal  framework  for  a  Marxlat  vic- 
tory. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALMA  JOHN  OP 
HARLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRISIinATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  1. 1988 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Alma  John,  who  recently  passed 
away  in  Harlem  Hospital. 

Alma  John  was  a  true  leader,  a  symbol  of 
commitment  and  pride.  Her  dedlcatkxi  to  the 
people  of  our  community  was  appreciated  by 
all  Hariemites,  partknilarty  those  touched  by 
her  generosity. 

Mrs.  John  was  best  known  for  her  radto 
programs.  One  of  them,  "Aima  John  Talks  to 
Teens,"  was  an  tnspiratkxi  for  teenagers. 
Young  people  knew  her  as  a  role  model  wtw 
wouM  lend  advtee  and  guklance  to  those  who 
needed  diractk)n.  Another,  "At  Home  With 
Alma  John,"  was  broadcast  natkxiwkJe.  Her 
word  of  hope  and  progress  was  carried  into 
the  homes  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Her  legacy  is  a  remaritable  one,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  New  York 
broadcasters  wtw  credK  her  with  inspiring 
them  to  use  all  of  their  resources  to  achieve 
success  in  the  broadcast  industry.  In  addition, 
those  whose  causes  she  champtoned  will  re- 
member her  as  the  one  person  who  stood  up 
tor  what  was  right  when  others  seemed  to 
tum  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs  Alma  John's  message 
was  a  good  one.  We  woukJ  all  do  well  to  carry 
on  in  her  footsteps.  I  woukJ  like  to  submit  the 
taUowing  artkte  for  inciu8k)n  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

[From  the  Carib  News.  Apr.  23. 19881 

Alma  Johm— Tri  Oband  Last  or  Haklhi 
Dns 

Alma  John,  a  notable  personality  in  the 
Harlem  community,  who  spent  her  lifetime 
being  an  inspiration  to  yotug  and  old.  died 
In  Harlem  Hospital  last  Tuesday.  Cause  of 
death  was  a  stroke  she  suffered  In  her  home 
the  previous  Saturday. 
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Although  she  was  a  registered  nurse, 
having  received  her  training  at  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, Mrs.  John  Is  remembered  more  for  her 
radio  programs.  She  waa  a  pioneer  In  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  and  her  pro- 
gram "What's  Right  With  Teenagers"  on 
WWRL-AM  won  her  MoCall's  Oolden  Mike 
Award. 

Other  programs  such  as  "Ahna  John 
Talks  to  Teens"  and  "At  Home  With  Alma 
John"  were  carried  by  hundreds  of  atatlona 
across  the  oounU7'  She  waa  the  inaplratlon 
to  many  young  Blaeka  who  wanted  to  enter 
the  broadcasting  bualneas. 

She  encouraged  Blacks  to  continue  in 
achool  and  many  auocessful  Blacks  in  the 
communication  business  today  credit  her 
with  making  it  easier  for  them.  Aa  Oil 
Noble,  boat  of  ABC'a  'Like  It  Is"  aaid,  "I 
wUl  always  thank  Mrs.  John  for  making  the 
hills  that  I  now  face  a  little  fUtter."  Carib 
News  Fashion  Editor,  Walter  Oreene.  also 
credlta  Mrs.  John  with  encouraging  him  to 
return  to  school  and  pursue  the  career  he 
had  chosen. 

Mrs.  John  always  talked  of  love,  truth  and 
unity.  She  was  not  afraid  to  champion 
causes  that  were  not  popular  as  evidenced  in 
her  early  attempt  to  unionise  employees  at 
the  Harlem  HospltaL 

In  commenting  on  Mrs.  John's  death 
Charles  E.  Windsor,  Executive  Director  of 
Harlem  Hospital  said  that  the  hospital  will 
continue  her  good  work.  "Mrs.  John  waa  one 
who  helped  to  provide  Harlem  youngaters 
with  a  foundation  of  aelf  reapect  for  their 
hlatory  and  a  belief  that  they  can  achieve 
anything  If  they  try." 

Mra.  John,  whose  huaband  died  several 
years  ago,  will  t>e  cremated  and  a  memorial 
service  in  her  memory  will  be  planned  later. 
Although  death  has  claimed  the  life  of  this 
79  year-old  community  leader,  her  spirit 
lives  on  in  the  lives  of  all  those  she  came  In 
contact  with. 


OF  FAUSE  PROPHECY 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAuroamA 

IK  TBI  HOnSI  or  BKPBISXIfTATIVIS 

Thunday,  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attentk)n  to 
an  artk^  written  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  Dr. 
John  J.  Pitney,  Jr.  This  article  describes  a 
1975  Interview  with  a  Pulitzer  Prize  autha 
wtio  predk:ted  that  Communists  would  bring 
democracy  and  peace  to  Southeast  Asia.  That 
forecast  was  one  of  a  king  series  of  cases  In 
which  welMntenttoned  Americans  misjudged 
Communist  aims. 

We  woukl  do  well  to  remember  such  cases 
in  current  debates  on  foreign  policy.  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn  quotes  a  Russian  proverb: 
"Dwell  on  the  past  and  you'll  lose  an  eye. 
Forget  the  past  and  you'll  k>se  both  eyes." 

The  artkile  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  39. 

19881 

History  Bblus  Hik  Prophict 

(By  John  Pitney.  Jr. ) 

On  April  38,  1975,  Frances  FltsOerald 
came  to  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  to  lecture  Union 
College  students  about  Vietnam.  In  her  Pul- 
Itxer  Prize  t)ook,  rirt  in  the  Lake,  she  had 
referred  to  the  Viet  Cong  aa  "liberation 
forcea,"  blamed  the  war's  ferocity  on  the 
"latent  sadism"  of  American  troops,  and 
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longed  for  the  day  when  "the  narrow  flame 
of  revolution"  would  "deaose  the  lake  of  Vi- 
etnamese society  from  the  corruption  and 
disorder  of  the  American  war." 

It  waa  fitting  that  she  mads  her  appear- 
ance on  this  day.  Within  hours.  Communist 
troops  would  take  Saigon. 

A  Union  College  sophomore,  I  interviewed 
Ms.  FltsOerald  for  the  student  newspaper. 
Recently  I  played  the  tape  of  that  oonversa- 
tlon  to  leara  how  her  remarks  would  sound 
11  years  later. 

If  the  Communist  are  liberators,  I  ask. 
why  are  Vietnamese  civUlans  trying  to 
escape? 

They  are  running  from  the  Communists 
becauae  they  still  fear  the  American,  she  ex- 
plalna.  "Every  single  time  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  PRO  CVlet  Cong]  have  come 
into  a  city,  that  place  has  been  bombed." 
Others  flee  out  of  shame.  "Of  course  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  benefiting 
from  the  regime  and  the  American  pres- 
ence. A  lot  of  them  now  fee)  gxillty." 

Communist  brutality  does  not  create  refu- 
geea,  ahe  auggesta.  "There  have  been  no  con- 
firmed atrocity  stories."  In  fact,  any  blood- 
bath would  be  America's  fault.  'I  really 
think  that  American  policy  has  been  direct- 
ed toward  creating  a  maaaacre.  Not  only 
militarily,  but  by  making  a  political  settle- 
ment so  difficult  as  to  create  as  much  blood- 
shed ss  possible." 

What  happens  when  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese take  over  the  South? 

"It'a  preciaely  what  they're  trying  not  to 
do.  What  they  don't  want  to  do  la  create 
their  own  government  in  the  South.  What 
they  see  is  the  creation  of  an  indigenous 
sovereign  government  which  will  negotiate 
with  Hanoi  before  an  eventual  reunification 
of  the  country. 

"This  will  be  an  interim  government.  It 
will  be  In  charge  of  carrying  out  electiona." 

Thia  statement  is  surprising.  "What  kind 
of  elections?"  I  ask. 

"National  electiona  for  a  new  govern- 
ment." 

"Multiparty?" 

"Probably." 

So  there  it  waa.  The  Communlata  had 
fought  for  decadea  in  order  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  Southeaat  Aaia,  and  only  the  Ameri- 
cana atood  in  their  way. 

History  has  beUed  Ms.  FitsOerald's  ghast- 
ly delusions.  Thousands  of  boat  people  tried 
to  flee  the  country;  though  some  reached 
freedom,  many  died  at  sea.  Those  who 
stayed  l>ehlnd  were  often  sent  to  'reeduca- 
tion camps,"  where  they  remain.  The  North 
Vietnamese  not  only  dominated  the  South, 
but  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well.  Now  they 
threaten  Thailand.  And  there  have  been  no 
free  elections. 

Eleven  years  later  her  commenu  are  mem- 
orable not  because  they  are  so  unusual,  but 
becauae  they  are  so  typical.  Time  and  again 
for  nearly  70  years.  Communist  crimes  have 
escaped  many  liberal  eyes: 

In  1919,  American  Journalist  Lincoln  Stef- 
fena  returned  from  Lenin's  Ruaala  and  aaid. 
"I  have  been  over  into  the  future— and  it 
workat" 

Joseph  Davies,  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  UtUon,  reported  Josef  Stalin  as 
having  "insisted  on  the  liberalization  of  the 
constitution"  and  "projecting  actual  aecret 
and  universal  suffrage."  Mr.  Davies  also  en- 
dorsed Stalin's  infamous  show  trials. 

In  the  late  1960s.  New  York  Times  report- 
er Herbert  Matthews  presented  Fidel  Castro 
as  the  T.E.  Lawrence  of  the  Caribbean. 
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a  deMfnoavmartt  on  an 
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FHA  and  VA    rooms,  have  any  concern?  Do  you  our  fellow    group  of  gtrikkn  worksrs  as  they  piokttsd  ths 
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Mr.  Steffens.  Mr.  Davies.  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews were  not  bad  Americans,  Just  bad 
prophets. 

And  now  the  sequel.  Although  many  ad- 
ministration critics  have  finally  conceded 
that  the  Central  American  Commimlsts  are 
not  Just  agrarian  reformers,  the  critics  still 
think  that  the  Communists  can  be  brought 
to  the  table  by  good  intentions  alone. 

Ms.  PitzGerald  herself  discussed  Central 
America  in  a  1985  issue  of  Harper's:  "The 
problem  in  El  Salvador  is  not  the  guerrillas 
but  the  government— the  military-dominat- 
ed government  that  actually  created  the 
guerrillas  and  now  can't  get  rid  of  them 
without  American  help." 

So  it's  America's  fault  again.  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  apparently  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  hope  she  will  not  go  on  to  claim 
that  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  the  San- 
dinistas are  aiming  for  free  multiparty  elec- 
tions. Or  that  refugees  are  fleeing  to  Amer- 
ica because  they  fear  Americans. 


SPECIAL  RECONCILIATION  RULE 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

or  MISSISSIFPI 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  special  House  mie  that  wouM  bar  extra- 
neous matters  in  reconciliation  bills. 

Specificalty,  the  mle  proposes  that  on  a 
trial  basis  this  session,  we  prohibit  the  Inclu- 
sion In  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  in  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  of  matters  which  are  not  related 
to  the  recorKillation  directives  given  commit- 
tees in  ttie  finally  agreed  to  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1987.  The  purpose  of  this  mle  is  to 
restore  the  original  intent  of  reconciliation 
wt)ich  was  to  bring  our  fiscal  actions  in  line 
with  the  fiscal  goals  we  set  for  ourselves  In 
the  budget  resotutxHi. 

Too  often  in  recent  years  reconciliation  bills 
have  been  used  as  convenient  vehicles  for 
sperxjing  add-ons  or  autfrarizations  which  are 
unrelated  to  committees'  reconciliation  direc- 
tives. The  time  has  come  to  bring  a  halt  to 
such  practices  and  focus,  as  we  must  on  tfie 
important  buisness  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  other  body  has  adopted  two  new  rules 
in  recent  montfis  to  eliminate  this  practice: 
one  with  respect  to  recofKtliation  tiills  and 
amendments,  and  the  other  with  respect  to 
reconciliation  conference  reports.  The  time  for 
actnn  by  this  House  Is  overdue. 

At  this  point  I  include  tfie  text  of  the  resokj- 
tion: 

H.  Res.  444 
Resolution  providing  a  special  House  rule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  prohibiting  the 
inclusion  of  extraneous  matters  in  recon- 
ciliation bills  and  amendments  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987 

Resolr>ed.  That  the  following  special  rule 
shall  apply  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  to  any  reconcilia- 
tion bill  considered  pursuant  to  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987: 

(a)  No  provision  shall  be  reported  in  the 
House  in  any  reconciliation  bill  pursuant  to 
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the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987,  or 
be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto  in  the 
House  or  Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  is 
not  related  to  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
directives  to  House  committees  contained  In 
the  such  concurrent  resolution. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  consideration  of  any 
provision  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  which  achieves  savings 
greater  than  those  directed  of  a  committee 
and  which  conforms  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
resolution,  or  to  prevent  the  consideration 
of  motions  to  strike  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  directives. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  a 
provision  shall  be  considered  related  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  directives  con- 
tained in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  if  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  in  consultation  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  to  effectuate  or  imple- 
ment a  reduction  in  budget  authority  or  in 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  or  to  raise  revenues,  or  both,  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  amendment,  if  it  is  within  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  instructed  in  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

(d)  The  point  of  order  in  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  Senate  amendments  or  to  con- 
ference reports. 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkjn  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  proposals  to  increase  or  assess 
new  kinds  of  user  fees  or  impose  restrictkms 
on  tfie  accessability  of  program  services  from 
tf)e  Federal  credit  agencies,  particularly  the 
Federal  housing  credit  agencies,  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Home  ownership  is  a  universal  dream 
among  Americans.  Our  people  wori(  and  save 
In  hope  that  someday  the  dream  will  be  real- 
ized so  that  they  too  can  experience  tfie  pride 
and  joy  of  moving  to  a  residential  community, 
establishing  roots,  raising  a  family,  and  build- 
ing life-long  friendships  and  memories  that  will 
carry  them  through  diffkHjIt  times.  Each  day 
we  struggle  so  that  someday  we  might  have  a 
place  to  call  our  own. 

Buying  a  home,  as  we  know,  is  often  ttie 
most  important  and  expensive  investment 
made  during  a  lifetime.  Without  help,  the 
dream  would  be  unfulfilled  for  most  of  us.  Tfie 
natk>nal  interest  demands  that  Federal  credit 
assistance  at  the  very  least  be  maintained 
and  definitely  not  curtailed. 

The  mortgage  credit  programs  of  tfie  feder- 
al Housing  Admlnisto^ation  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  form  the  twin  pillars  that  make 
housing  affordable  for  millk>ns  of  Americans. 
Through'  its  very  successful  guaranteed  kjan 
programs,  FHA  and  VA  helped  500,000 
people  last  year  embark  on  the  road  to  fulfill- 
ing their  dreams.  Today,  young  couples,  veter- 
ans, and  moderate  income  families  are  on 


their  way  to  building  ttte  future  that  wU  shape 
their  memories  of  tomorrow. 

Realizing  the  dream  of  home  ownership  'm 
not  only  important  to  ttie  stability  of  the  family 
and  community,  it  is  perhaps  most  important 
to  the  statiility  of  ttie  natk>nal  economy. 

Housing  related  productk>n  now  accounts 
for  8  percent  of  our  gross  nattonal  product 
Last  year  atone,  new  housing  construction 
contributed  $133  billion  in  output  provkled  2.5 
millkxi  man  hours  of  labor,  and  resulted  In  $3 
b«llk>n  In  State  and  k>cal  tax  collections  and 
$17  billk>n  In  Federal  tax  receipts. 

Proposals  now  before  Congress  wouM 
impose  new  taxes  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
programs,  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  ttie  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  on  ttie 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association,  in 
addition  to  restricting  the  accessatiility  of  pro- 
gram services  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  hous- 
ing construction,  sales,  and  financing.  The 
House  of  Representatives  should  and  must 
take  a  sti^ong  bipartisan  stand  agair»t  these 
ill-advised  proposals. 

Spec(fk»lly,  ttie  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress woukl  increase  the  mortgage  insurance 
premkjm  charged  by  FHA  to  5  percent  from 
3.8  percent  increase  the  loan  guarantee  fee 
of  ttie  Veterans'  Administration  to  3.8  percent 
from  1  percent  Increase  the  fee  charged  t>y 
ttie  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion for  guarantee  of  mortgaged  backed  secu- 
rities, impose  higher  fees  on  tiie  debt  of  ttie 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
impose  a  fee  on  ttie  pass  through  securities 
of  ttie  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, and  impose  new  fees  on  ttie  borrowings 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Recent  studies  by  the  prestigk>us  ctiase 
econometrics  estimated  that  these  proposals 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  100,000  housing 
starts  annually,  eliminate  approximately 
175,000  jobs  and  $3.25  bilton  in  wages,  and 
cost  $1 .5  billton  in  lost  tax  revenues  to  Feder- 
al, State,  and  kical  governments. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohk),  an  estimated  31- 
percent  fewer  families  will  qualify  for  an  FHA 
insured  loan  because  of  tfie  proposed 
$40,000  income  ceiling.  For  ttiose  wtK>  still 
qualify,  ttiey  iwould  have  to  pay  a  wtiopping  irv 
crease  in  the  up-front  ctosing  costs.  The  in- 
crease would  double  what  an  average  home 
buyer  woukJ  have  to  pay  at  ctosing. 

The  greatest  increase,  however,  would  be 
on  touns  to  veterans.  In  Ohk>,  the  proposals 
woukJ  mean  ttiat  a  veteran  with  an  average 
VA  loan  of  $46,837  wouM  have  to  pay  about 
$1,780  up  front  as  opposed  to  $468  under  ttie 
current  program.  The  Impact  of  these  propos- 
als is  reflected  in  every  State  to  sintilar  but 
varying  degrees. 

Additionally,  substantial  fees  woukl  be  im- 
posed on  the  credit  activities  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  referred 
to  as  Fannie  Mae,  Mac  respectively.  Both 
agencies  buy  mortgages,  ttiereby  increasing 
the  pool  of  available  mortgage  funds  in  addi- 
tion to  provkling  lk)ukjity  to  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings and  k>ans. 

Generally  speaking,  these  combined  pro- 
posals woukJ  increase  mortgage  interest 
rates,  dout>le  the  amount  of  cash  required  for 
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a  downpaymant  on  an  average  FHA  and  VA 
loan,  decraaae  houaing  starts  and  home 
salas,  increase  unemptoymant  in  constructton 
and  related  industries,  and  restrict  program 
opportunilias— particuiarly  fa  first  time  home 
buyers. 

The  home  ownership  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdministratkKi,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratkxi.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Associatkxi,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  and  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  make  possible 
mortgage  funds  at  affordable  rates  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  annually.  To 
impose  new  taxes  on  the  operation  of  their 
activities  will  stiffle  the  housing  market  and 
have  disasterous  effects  on  our  economy. 
These  proposals  are  ill-advised  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  shoukl  take  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan stand  in  opposition  to  them. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Rnance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Devetopment  for  their  support  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  In  opposing 
these  anti-home-ownership  proposals. 
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rooou,  have  any  ooncem?  Do  you  our  fellow 
Americans,  espedally  those  In  metropolitan 
areas,  care  enough  to  take  action? 

We  request  Immediate  creation  of  laws 
that  will  establish  for  American  farmers  a 
fair  return  on  equity,  which  ii  consistent 
with  the  return  on  equity  for  other  Ameri- 
can commerce.  This  can  l>e  done  without 
any  cost  to  American  taxpayers,  and  there 
are  already  legialative  proposals  to  accom- 
plish it.  We  need  action  now. 


DEATH  IN  THE  HEARTLAND 

HON.  VmWEBER 

or  MnnnsoTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Death  in  the 
Heartiand.  This  is  the  titie  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  number  of  churches  in  my  dis- 
trict that  I  believe  describes  precisely  the 
state  of  affairs  In  southwestern  Minnesota, 
indeed,  of  much  of  rural  America. 

Since  I  so  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
sentiments  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  it  for  the  Conoressional  Record. 
Members  of  the  266  congregations  which 
comprise  ttie  American  Lutheran  Church  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  shoukl  be  proud  of 
their  church's  concern  and  Involvement  on 
behalf  of  farmers. 

DKATH  m  THE  Hkaktiard 
It  must  l>e  understood  that  our  small  rural 
communities  in  America  are  dying.  The 
money  for  our  buslneaaes,  our  schools  and 
even  our  churches  are  disappearing.  Long 
established,  family  owned  and  operated 
businesses  are  closing  all  around  us  on  our 
main  streeU.  Farmers  of  all  ages,  and  their 
families,  many  with  no  other  employable 
skills,  are  losing  their  homes  and  farms. 

One  expert  quoted  by  the  Mpls.  Star  A 
Tribune  said  "only  30%"  of  our  farm  fami- 
lies will  go  under  within  the  next  few  years, 
but  it  Is  already  clear  that  far  fewer  failures 
will  create  many  ghost  towns.  The  money 
received  by  farmers  for  food  Is  the  economic 
llfeblood  of  our  rural  communities.  Terribly 
depressed  commodity  prices  allow  no  return 
above  production  costs;  indeed  has  created 
kimng  losses.  The  farmers  surviving  are 
doing  so  on  their  equity,  and  that  is  rapidly 
dwindling. 

Within  a  decade  or  leas,  you  will  have  a 
heartland  controlled  by  a  few  powerful  cor- 
porations or  individuals.  Do  the  human 
beings  in  power  in  our  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments,   and    In    the    corporate    board 


SAUJTE  TO  THE  MAY  DAY 

CENTENNIAL 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OP  mW  TOHK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sakite 
the  May  Day  centennial,  a  labor  holklay  rec- 
ognized by  governments  and  peoples  around 
the  worid  to  commemorate  the  courageous 
struggle  of  working  people  for  an  8-hour  day. 

Exactiy  100  years  ago  today,  over  400,000 
working  men,  women,  and  chiMren  joined  to- 
gettier  to  heed  the  call  of  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  &  Labor  Unkxis  for  a  na- 
tional general  strike  in  support  of  sn  8-hour 
woritday,  walking  out  of  and  shutting  down 
factories  and  mills  all  across  America.  For  two 
decades  American  workers  had  been  battiing 
for  the  8-hour  day  but  tfiey  had  achieved  but 
limited  and  frequentiy  only  temporary  success. 
During  the  1860's.  they  had  won  the  enact- 
ment of  8-hour  day  laws  in  six  States,  as  well 
as  a  national  law  for  Federal  employees,  but 
these  vk:tories  dkj  not  sunnve  through  the 
next  decade,  done  in  by  a  deadly  combination 
of    scheming    corporate    aristocrats,    hostile 
judges,  and  the  desperste  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  pank:  of  1873.  Moving  into  the 
breach  in  the  early  1880*8,  the  newly  founded 
Federation   of   Organized   Trades   &   Labor 
Untons  sought  to  restore  the  flagging  8-hour 
day  movement  with  boMer,  more  direct  action 
than  ever  before.  Soon  workers  from  coast  to 
coast  were  caught  up  in  a  new  and  Intense 
wave  of  enthuaiasm  for  the  8-hour  day,  with 
the  excitement  reaching  a  fever  pitch  on  May 
Day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  male 
and  female,  native  and  immigrant,  black  and 
whtte,    poured    into    America's    streets    for 
peaceful  parades  and  demonstiations,  defiant- 
ly singing  the  refrains  of  the  popular  "Eight- 
Hour  Day  Song": 
We  mean  to  make  ttiinga  over, 
We  are  tired  of  toil  for  naught. 
But  bare  enough  to  live  upon. 
And  never  an  hour  for  thought. 
We  want  to  feel  the  sunshine. 
And  we  want  to  smell  the  flowers. 
We  are  sure  Ood  has  will'd  it. 
And  we  mean  to  have  eight  hoius. 
We  are  summoning  our  forces  from  the 
shipyard,  shop,  and  mill. 
Eight  hours  for  work. 
Eight  hours  for  rest. 
And  eight  hours  for  what  we  willl 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  te-agteally,  these 
peaceful  May  Day  demonsti'sttons  turned  ugly 
when  angry  industiialists  sought  to  cmsh  the 
workers'  nevvfound  determination  with  brute 
force.  On  May  3,  a  squad  of  Chicago  poitoe- 
men  and   Pinkerton  detectives  attacked  a 
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group  of  striking  workers  as  thay  piokalad  the 
untoo-busttng  MoCormk;k  Harvaatsr  Machlna 
Co.,  killing  several  workers  and  woundkig 
dozens  more.  Stunned  and  outragad  by  this 
savagery,  Chicago  workers  haatNy  organtaad  a 
demonstration  for  the  foltowing  day  at  Hay- 
market  Square,  securing  the  permisskyi  and 
aanetton  of  the  mayor  for  their  peaceful  pro- 
test Due  to  heavy  rain  that  day.  turnout  for 
the  rally  was  disappointing,  with  the  protestors 
dwindling  tolessthan200bythatimetha 
final  speaker  rose  to  deliver  his  remarks.  At 
that  moment  176  Chicago  policemen  auddan- 
ly  burst  on  the  scene,  storming  the  horrified 
band  of  workers.  In  the  ensuing  confuston,  a 
dynamite  bomb  was  hurted  into  the  melee  snd 
ttie  police  began  firing  randomly  Into  the 
crowd.  When  It  was  all  over,  one  poikseman 
and  four  workers  were  dead  and  hundreds  lay 
wounded  and  bleeding  in  the  stivets. 

Even  before  ttie  last  shot  had  been  fired  at 
Haymart(et  Square,  labor's  enemies  in  Chtoa- 
go  and  acroas  ttie  Nation  were  moving  to  ex- 
ptoK  the  to-agedy  to  foment  antiunton  hysteria 
among  ttie  populace.  The  yellow  press 
screamed  out  for  vengeance,  affixing  blame 
for  ttie  bkxxlshed  on  ttie  "foreign  hyenas," 
"godless  fiends."  and  "rabkl  dogs"  in  ttie 
labor  movement.  Civil  liberties  were  suspend- 
ed as  the  police  swept  through  Chk:«go'a 
wortdng  class  neighborhoods  in  search  of  "se- 
ditious rabble."  staging  rakls  snd  break-ins  st 
union  meeting  halls,  newspaper  offices,  and 
ttie  private  homes  of  woriters  who  had  been 
active  in  the  labor  movement  Hundreds  of  in- 
divkluals  were  rounded  up  and  detained  by 
police  and  many  were  tortured  or  bribed  to  ex- 
tract "confesstons"  and  ottier  information  for 
the  authorities. 

In  ttie  end.  eight  members  of  ttie  Chk^ejo- 
based  International  Woridng  People's  Associa- 
tion were  singled  out  and  put  on  bial  for  ttie 
tjomb-throwing  at  Haymaiket  Square.  There 
never  was  any  evkience  to  connect  any  of 
these  men  eittier  directty  or  Indirectty  witti  ttie 
bombing;  several  of  ttiem,  in  fact  were  not 
even  present  at  ttie  demonstration.  Evidence 
of  ttieir  complwity  in  ttie  violence,  however. 
was  beskle  the  point.  As  the  prosecutor  him- 
self admitted,  the  Haymaricet  defendants  were 
on  bial  not  for  ttieir  actions  but  for  ttieir  kleas. 
"These  men  have  been  selected,  ptoked  out 
*  *  *  because  they  were  leaders,"  SUte's 
Attorney  Grinnell  explained  to  the  jury,  "They 
are  no  more  guilty  than  ttie  ttiousands  who 
fdtow  ttiem.  Gentiemen  of  ttie  jury:  convict 
these  men,  make  examples,  hang  ttiem,  and 
you  save  our  institutions,  our  society." 

The  jury,  which  Grinnell  himself  had  proudly 
described  as  being  openly  prejudged  against 
ttie  defendants,  deckled  to  do  just  that,  voting 
to  convk:t  all  ?itf-it  men  and  sentence  seven 
of  ttien  to  deitti. 

Antiiabor  farces  boisterously  cheered  ttie 
verdkn.  with  one  Chk:ago  businessman  gtoat- 
Ing,  "This  is  ttie  end  of  ttie  8-hour  day  move- 
ment! We'll  be  hearing  nottiing  more  from  ttie 
untons  on  ttiat  score!" 

Despite  the  best  hopes  of  ttieir  persecutors, 
however,  ttie  desUis  of  the  Hsymaritet  Martyrs 
did  not  still  ttie  stiuggle  for  an  8-hour  day.  "If 
you  think  that  by  hanging  us  you  can  stamp 
out  ttie  latjor  movement  *  *  *  ttie  move- 
ment from  whk:h  ttie  downtrodden  miHiona, 
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the  millions  «vtK>  toil  in  want  and  misefy 
expect  salvation— if  ttiis  Is  your  opinion,  ttien 
hang  us,"  defendant  Augist  Spies  told  the 
court  after  the  conviction.  "Here  you  will  tread 
upon  a  spark,  but  ttiere  and  there,  behind 
you— and  in  front  of  you,  and  everywtiere, 
flames  blaze  up.  It  is  subterranean  fire.  You 
cannot  put  it  out"  August  Spies  was  absolute- 
ly right  The  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  & 
Labor  Unions,  reorganized  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  continued  its  bold  cam- 
paign for  the  8-hour  day  and  a  better  life  for 
American  workers.  In  the  ensuing  years,  hun- 
dreds of  ttKXJsands  of  workers  won  9-  or  8- 
hour  days  tfirough  private  agreements  with 
their  employers  and  on  June  25,  1938,  all 
American  workers  were  finally  given  this  right 
when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
signed  into  law.  It  was  a  momentous  vkrtory,  a 
battle  that  American  workers  had  sweat  and 
fougfii  for  and  even  died  to  win. 

Today,  100  years  after  the  dramatk:  May 
Day  strikes  and  demonstratk>ns,  the  latx>r 
movement  Is  once  again  being  counted  out, 
judged  obsolete  and  even  declared  dead  by 
Its  corporate  enemies.  They  shoukJ  know 
t>etter.  Regardless  of  how  powerful  ttie  oppo- 
sitren  may  grow  or  how  brutal  Its  tactics  may 
become,  Vhe  American  latxx  movement  is 
here  to  stay.  Today,  tomorrow,  and  for  howev- 
er long  tfie  battle  for  justice  in  the  workplace 
needs  to  be  fought,  the  flames  will  still  blaze 
up  and  ttiey  will  not  be  put  out 


FLORISSANT-A  COLORFUL 

BLEND  OP  THE  OLD  WITH  THE 
NEW 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

opmssonRi 

nr  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tritxite  to  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  communities  In  the  State  of 
Missouri— Florissant  County— as  they  begin 
festivities  to  commemorate  their  20th  anniver- 
sary. 

This  year's  ttieme  in  the  annual  Valley  of 
the  Ftowers  Festival  is  "Fkxissant— a  cok>rful 
blend  of  the  okf  with  the  new,"  a  phrase 
wfiich  I  believe  epitomizes  tt>e  progress  and 
prosperity  of  this  outstanding  city. 

In  keeping  with  tfie  traditk>n  of  ttie  people  of 
Fk>rissant  to  celetxate  their  community,  a 
yearly  festival  with  parades  and  exhibits  Is 
heM.  These  celet)ratk>ns  Involve  virtually  every 
aspect  of  life  in  ttie  Fkyissant  community. 
What  once  was  a  small  display  consisting  of 
only  a  few  booths  and  exhibits  has  blossomed 
into  a  full-scale  event,  replete  with  ice  cream 
socials,  arts  and  crafte,  a  historic  house  tour 
and  ttie  coronation  of  ttie  Florissant  queen 
and  her  court. 

It  Is  no  surprise  tfiat  this  festival  has  grown 
in  popularity  to  ttie  point  wtiere  It  encom- 
passes the  entire  St  Louis  metropolitan  area. 

No  description  of  ttie  community  of  Fkxis- 
sant as  we  know  It  today  is  complete  without 
a  brief  \ook  at  the  city's  historical  background. 

Early  French  farmers  and  trappers  settled  In 
the  Fkxissant  area  because  of  ttie  rich,  fertile 
soil  whKh  enabled  ttiem  to  grow  atxjndant 
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crops.  In  fact  ttie  French  originally  referred  to 
this  town  as  Valle  Fleurissant  meaning  valley 
of  fkxjrishment  Living  up  to  Its  name,  Floris- 
sant once  provKled  most  of  ttie  produce  for 
neighboring  St  Louis  County. 

As  an  early  village,  Florissant  was  lakj  out 
In  10  square  blocks  and  streets  bore  ttie 
names  of  Cattiolic  saints.  Today  this  section  is 
known  as  "OW  Town."  Our  present  mayor, 
James  Eagan,  refers  to  "OM  Town"  as  "ttie 
hub  of  the  wheel"  and  has  retained  the 
French  word  for  street — rue — to  all  of  ttie 
street  signs  In  Old  Town. 

Naturally,  most  of  Fkxissant's  historical 
buildings  are  kx»ted  In  Old  Town.  And  It  Is  no 
surprise  to  find  the  original  street  design  In 
place.  The  streets  are  narrow,  straight  and 
take  on  a  criss-cross  pattern  whk:h  resembles 
a  window  screen. 

It  Is  often  said  that  early  Fkxissant  planners 
had  ttieir  priorities  straight  One  lot  was  put 
askle  for  a  church  buiMing,  an  essential  ele- 
ment for  the  Creole  French  settlers.  For  them 
the  church  was  ttie  heartbeat  of  the  communi- 
ty. And  for  many  It  still  remains  so  today.  The 
churches  In  Fkxissant  serve  as  the  heartbeat 
of  the  community.  It  is  ttie  scene  of  elaborate 
religious  festivals  and  both  the  celebratran  of 
ttie  beginning  and  ending  of  human  life  Is  heki 
here. 

The  center  of  most  of  the  religkxjs  acitivty 
in  the  earty  days  was  St  Ferdinand  Parish, 
founded  In  1789.  Ttie  parish  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  Catholk:  church  in  the 
upper  Louisianna  Territory.  The  first  church,  a 
kjg  buikiing,  was  erected  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  a  btock  set  off  by  Rue  St  Charies, 
Rue  St  Denis,  Rue  St  Louis  and  Rue  St  Fer- 
dkiand.  The  cornerstone  of  the  church  was  a 
gift  from  Mother  Philippine  Rose  Duchesne, 
wtx)  founded  and  taught  at  the  parish  sctiool. 
Fattier  Pierre  Jean  Desmet  S.J.,  the  famed 
gentile  blackrobe  missionary  of  the  Indians 
was  ordained  ttiere  in  1827. 

Other  persons  of  historical  signficance  wtio 
visited  the  church  were  Lewis  and  Clartc,  An- 
toine  Desherters,  Washington  Inring's  tonish  In 
"Tour  of  the  Prairies"  and  philanthropist  John 
Mullanphy. 

By  order  of  Joseph  E.  Ritter,  Archbistiop  of 
St  Louis,  St  Ferdinand  Church  ceased  to  be 
an  active  parish  in  1955.  In  1966  a  fire  neariy 
destroyed  ttie  church.  However,  through  the 
efforts  of  "Friends  of  Old  St.  Ferdinand,"  a 
nonsectarian  organization,  over  $100,000  was 
raised  to  restore  the  church  and  is  known 
today  as  the  Shrine  of  Okj  St.  Ferdinand.  The 
new  parish  of  St  Ferdinand  was  dedk:ated  in 
1961. 

As  the  1986  Fkxissant  bwentennial  celebra- 
tK>n  commemorates  the  history  of  a  city  that  Is 
known  for  its  statiillty,  peace  and  solitude,  I 
believe  It  is  only  befitting  that  ttie  99th  Con- 
gress shoukj  recognize  the  heritage  and 
strength  of  this  exceptx>nally  fine  community. 
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MILLER  INTRODUCES  PLAN  TO 
REFORM  ONSHORE  LEASING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUrOUflA 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  1,  1988 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
John  F.  Seiberling,  In  Introducing  legislation 
today  to  achieve  ttie  kxig  overdue  reform  of 
our  system  of  leasing  onshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 

It  has  been  nearly  20  years  since  the  De- 
partment of  ttie  Interkx  questk>ned  whether 
the  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas  lottery  "is  suffi- 
ciently In  tune  with  the  real  worid."  In  fact  the 
long  history  of  Illegalities,  improprieties  and 
ripoffs  associated  with  this  lottery  make  the 
worst  welfare  chiseler  kx>k  like  a  member  of 
the  Grace  Commissk>n. 

Since  1979,  I  have  proposed  legislatkxi  to 
replace  the  anachronistic  "simultaneous  oM 
leasing"  system,  or  Sog  or  Simol,  with  a  ra- 
tional plan  that  will  eliminate  the  illegalities 
whk:h  have  become  the  hallmark  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Simol  system  is  nothing  short  of  a  gkxi- 
tied  church  raffle.  Energy  resources  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  disbursed 
willy-nilly  without  benefit  of  competitive  tM- 
ding.  The  U.S.  Government  is  picking  ttie 
pockets  of  thousands  of  unsuspecting  men 
and  women  who,  lured  by  the  siren  call,  "You 
couM  become  a  milltonaire,"  send  in  their 
entry  fees  for  ttie  chance  to  become  lease- 
hoMers  of  lands  whwh  they  cannot  hope  to 
expkxe  or  devetop.  Instead,  lucky  winners 
often  turn  around  and  re-lease,  or  "assign," 
ttieir  newly  won  lands  to  oil  companies  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  tax- 
payer receiving  nothing. 

Five  years  ago,  I  secured  congresskxial  ap- 
proval for  an  increase  In  ttie  entry  fee  from 
$10— whKh  had  been  set  in  the  early  1950s— 
to  $75.  Opponents  of  my  proposal  warned 
revenues  woukJ  drop  precipitously  because 
fewer  entries  would  be  submitted.  In  fact  ttie 
revenues  earned  t>y  the  Government  tripled  In 
ttie  first  year. 

But  that  reform,  welcome  and  lucrative  as  it 
was,  does  not  address  the  fundamental  falla- 
cies of  the  lottery  system:  Resources  are  dis- 
trilxjted  without  any  relationship  to  their  value; 
royalties  are  capped  at  12.5  percent  which  is 
ttie  minimum  royalty  in  ttie  offshore  program; 
rents  are  $1  or  $2  an  acre. 

But  there  Is  more  than  ineffniency  and  the 
shortchanging  of  the  taxpayer,  who  owns 
ttiese  resources  and  who  deserves  a  fair 
return.  The  lottery  Is  a  veritable  breeding 
ground  of  crime,  fraud,  and  deception,  and 
many  innocent  victims  are  caught  In  its  web. 

The  Simol  system  has  been  suspended  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years  because  of  fraudu- 
lent "boiler  room"  operatk>ns  whk;h  market 
and  transfer  the  leases  offered  through  the 
lottery.  The  Justree  Department  estimated 
several  years  ago  that  these  boiler  room  oper- 
atkxis  might  cost  unsuspecting  taxpayers 
$100  mlllton  a  year. 

In  an  investigation  3  years  ago,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  fines,  charitable  contri- 
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butkxw  and  tax  settlements  were  levied 
againat  vidatera.  Five  corporations  and  one 
MMdual  pleaded  to  fekxiy  counts,  and  1  cor- 
poralkNi  and  12  indivMuals  to  misdemeanors. 
Over  260  leases  were  forfeited.  Little  wonder 
that  the  Natkxial  Asaodatkxi  of  Attorneys 
General  has  joined  us  in  calling  for  reform  of 
Itiis  scandal-l9den  system. 

It  la  obvkws  that  our  earlier  reform  efforts, 
Mce  those  of  Senator  Bumpers  in  the  other 
body,  have  failed.  There  has  been  vigorous 
oppMitkxi,  especially  from  the  Independent  oil 
and  gas  industry,  and  from  leasing  companies 
which  make  a  profit  from  the  marketing  of 
ttiese  leases. 

I,  for  one,  am  sympathetic  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Independents,  who  fear  they  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  major  companies  were 
the  system  to  become  totally  competitive. 
However,  there  must  be  a  better  system  for 
assuring  the  independents  a  fair  place  In  the 
leasing  program  than  by  perpetuating  a  lottery 
plan  which.  If  fair  to  Independents,  Is  pro- 
foundly unfair  to  taxpayers. 

I  am  aware  of  those  who  argue  that  wtiole- 
sale  reform  Is  unneeded.  I  vigorously  disagree. 
Efforts  at  Incremental  change  have  been  tried 
over  the  last  6  or  7  years.  They  have  repeat- 
edly failed  to  prevent  the  steady  appearance 
of  new  scandals. 

The  last  major  reform  proposed  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department  In  1984  was  roundly  con- 
demned by  the  Offk»  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  concluded  that  "a  straightfor- 
ward competitive  offer  leasing  system  woukj 
be  by  far  the  best  cure  for  ttie  deficiencies  of 
the  existing  Sog  program." 

Let  us  not  delay  any  longer  In  enacting  leg- 
islatkm  that  will  end  the  scandalous  Simol 
system.  Ttie  legislation  we  introduce  today, 
the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Amendments 
of  1986,  will  replace  the  lottery  with  a  fully 
competitive  system. 

Under  our  plan,  the  lease  will  go  to  the 
highest  responsible  bidder,  not  to  the  person 
whose  name  Is  pulled  out  of  a  hat  The  bklder 
will  not  just  pay  a  $75  filing  fee,  but  a  bonus 
bid  by  whksh  he  competes  for  the  lease. 
Rents  will  be  doubled,  to  $2  or  $4  per  aae, 
and  the  minimum  royalty  will  be  set  at  16% 
percent  as  In  the  case  of  offshore  tracts. 

In  a  time  of  budgetary  defk:lts,  we  must  cor- 
rect a  system  whtoh  is  regulariy  shortchanging 
the  American  taxpayer  out  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
Ikxis  of  dollars  a  year. 

This  legislatton  contains  innovatk>ns  devel- 
oped by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Seiberling,  whk:h 
establish  reasonable  standards  to  assure  that 
leasing  declskxis,  In  the  future,  are  consistent 
with  land  use  and  management  practices.  We 
do  not  propose  these  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  or  obstructing  oil  and  gas 
devetopment  Rather,  our  goal  Is  to  ensure 
ttiat  that  development  occurs  consistent  with 
other  sound  purposes,  Including  wilderness 
protectkxis. 

We  have  had  all  too  much  evidence  of  decl- 
skxis whk;h  have  been  made  which  disregard 
ttie  impact  of  leasing  and  development  on  ad- 
jacent areas  and  resources.  We  made  a  seri- 
ous effort  in  the  1978  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  amendments  to  establish  workable 
procedures  to  protect  potentially  affected  re- 
sources. Unfortunately,  the  administratton  has 
not  been  vary  scrupukxis  about  enforcing  that 
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law  with  respect  to  adequate  conskleratkxi  of 
the  impact  of  leasing  decisk>ns  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  consulting  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  offk^als. 

We  must  have  adequate  safeguards  when 
we  lease  publk:  resources  to  private  interests, 
either  offshore  or  onslxxe.  The  absence  of 
sound,  land  management  regulattons  as  a 
bask:  feature  of  the  current  onshore  leasing 
system  is  one  more  Indicatton  of  the  arctiaic 
manner  In  which  this  program  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evklence  of  mismanage- 
ment and  financial  shortchanging  of  the  tax- 
payers associated  with  the  onshore  leasing 
system  compels  this  House  to  enact  ttie  Sei- 
berilng-Mlller  reforni  bill.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  deficit  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  rooting  lawlessness  and  IneffkMncy 
out  of  government  those  who  support  ratkxial 
development  of  our  energy  resources  consist- 
ent with  other  land  use  needs  will  support  this 
legislatton  and  vote  for  its  enactment  without 
further  delay. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  OEOROE  AND 
RUTH  WmOBS  ON  THE  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THEIR  MAR- 
RIAGE 


DRUNK  AND  DRUGGED  DRIVING 
AWARENESS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  puWtefy  commend  and  con- 
gratulate a  televiskxi  statkxi  covering  my  dis- 
trict for  its  commitment  to  dnink  and  dnjgged 
driving  awareness.  Statkxi  KHQA  of  Hannibal, 
MO  and  Quincy,  IL  under  the  able  leadership 
of  General  Manager  Gary  Schmedding  de- 
serves a  round  of  applause  for  Its  efforts. 

KHQA  is  Instnjmental  In  the  disaeminatkxi 
of  news  and  entertainment  in  the  tri-State 
area  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Much  of  its 
coverage  area  encompasses  my  ninth  con- 
gresstonal  district  in  Missouri.  And  much  of  my 
district  has  benefited  from  KHQA's  efforts. 

Let  me  cite  some  very  Impressive  figures.  In 
December  last  year  KHQA  aired  a  total  of  84 
30-second  announcements,  along  with  147 
statton  I.D.'s  devoted  to  the  Issue  of  drinking 
and  driving.  These  announcements  were  a 
part  of  the  overall  public  sen/ice  effort  of 
KHQA-TV  during  December  when  nearly 
1,500  announcements  were  aired.  The  oom- 
mercial  value  of  these  airings  exceeded 
$61,000. 

Was  this  effort  successful?  A  sun/ey  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  tri-State  area  in- 
dk:ated  that  the  Incklence  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing during  the  holklay  season  lessened  con- 
siderably. In  fact,  there  were  no  accklents  and 
no  anests  for  drinking  and  driving  New  Year's 
eve  in  the  area  served  by  KHQA, 

I  thank  KHQA  for  lU  commitment  and  sew- 
toe.  I  also  thank  General  Manager  Gary 
Schmedding  for  striving  to  make  KHQA  a 
leader  In  the  nationwkle  effort  to  atop  drunk 
driving.  Voluntary  efforts  such  as  this  speak 
well  for  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

orcAurounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBStRTATIVn 

Thunday,  May  1,  J  888 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaMomia  Mr.  SpaaMr. 
today  I  rise  to  honor  and  congratulate  two 
special  friends  on  the  occasion  of  their  SOttt 
wedding  anniversary.  On  ktay  2, 1966,  George 
and  Ruth  Winges  will  celebrate  the  rare  mile- 
stone of  five  decades  of  manlaga  together. 

In  an  era  when  more  than  half  of  our  Na- 
tkxi's  marriages  end  In  divorce,  it  is  kispirtng 
to  know  such  a  couple.  George  and  Ruth 
were  married  in  New  York  In  1936  and  In  the 
years  since  have  displayed  a  rare  and  exem- 
plary dedicatkxi  to  one  another,  to  family,  and 
in  service  to  friends  and  country. 

The  Community  of  Stockton,  CA,  welcomed 
the  Winges'  arrival  in  1945,  where  they  have 
reskled  ever  since.  During  the  35  years  to 
follow,  George  served  in  the  military  at  Stiarpe 
Anny  Depot  He  retired  on  July  1,  1977  and 
was  honored  for  his  dedicated  servne.  Like- 
wise, Ruth  gave  20  years  of  dednated,  caring 
service  in  the  Stockton  school  system  and 
also  retired  In  1977. 

The  hanj  work  and  devotkxi  that  both  in- 
vested In  their  careers  was  by  no  means 
dimmed  when  they  retired.  Their  days  since 
that  time  have  been  filled  with  continual  giving 
and  personal  sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  of  Stockton.  Many  indivMuals, 
including  myself,  have  greatly  benefited  from 
their  dedk:atkxi. 

Since  1977  George  has  volunteered  his 
servk:es  for  the  senkx  community,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aging  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
for  former  Member  of  Congress.  John  McFall. 
In  1963,  George  willingly  left  retirement  to  pro- 
fesskxially  serve  for  a  year  at  Sharpe  Army 
Depot  as  senkx  civilian  adviser  to  ttie  com- 
mander. For  this  sacrtfkse,  George  received 
the  Commander's  Award  for  Civilian  Servtee. 

Since  1983, 1  havelieen  the  fortunate  foene- 
ftoiary  of  George's  energy,  reliability,  hard 
wortc,  and  devotkxi.  For  neariy  3  years  he  has 
put  In  5  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week  as  a  vol- 
unteer In  my  Stockton  district  offkse.  During 
this  time  Ruth  has  also  volunteered  many 
hours  each  week  with  St  Joseph's  Hospital 
Auxiliary  as  well  as  other  organizattons  and 
groups  throughout  the  area. 

The  energy  and  zest  of  George  and  Ruth  by 
no  means  Is  depleted  on  community  servk^ 
activities.  A  high  priority  for  the  couple  is  the 
enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures  *  *  *  family, 
friends,  fine  dining,  traveling,  hobbies.  Fre- 
quently they  entertain,  or  host  a  barbeque 
after  a  day  of  golf,  or  escape  for  a  romantic 
picnk:  for  two.  One  of  their  greatest  pleasures 
is  derived  from  time  spent  with  family- two 
sons  and  their  wives,  and  three  young  grand- 
chlMren. 

I  am  proud  to  know  George  and  Ruth  and 
call  them  my  friends.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to 
them  my  heartiest  congratulattons  on  this  spe- 
cial day.  Together  they  have  contributed  much 
to  the  worid  around  them  and  sen/e  as  an  ex- 
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ample  of  the  many  things  ttwt  make  this  coun- 
try great  I  hope  that  t^is  50-year  milestone 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  a  king  and  contin- 
ually content  life  togettier. 


LET'S  RESOLVE  THE  TAX  PROB- 
LEM FOR  FUTURE  RURAL 
LETTER  CARRIERS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCOHSm 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1986 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Mr.  Fuppo  of  Alat>ama  and 
many  of  our  other  distinguished  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  H.R.  4715,  to  provide  equitable 
arx)  fair  tax  treatment  of  airal  letter  carriers.  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legislatk>n 
simply  because  it  corrects  a  potential  inequity 
facing  future  rural  letter  carriers  in  the  taxatmn 
of  equipment  maintenance  alkiwances  [EMA], 
a  situatkxi  wtvch  was  recently  resolved  for 
current  rural  letter  carriers. 

Representing  western  Wisconsin,  which  is 
roughly  70-percent  rural,  this  legislatk>n  will 
provide  future  rural  letter  carriers  relief  from 
the  potentially  unfair  applk»tx>n  of  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS]  tax  law  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  their  personal  vehicles  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  mail.  In  urban  areas  of  our  country  this 
is  not  a  problem  as  the  U.S.  Postal  ServKO 
[USPS]  maintains  effective  vehk:le  mainte- 
nance facilities  for  their  own  vehk:les  used  in 
the  delivery  of  mail  in  more  densely  populated 
area.  However,  this  woukj  not  be  the  most  ef- 
fKient  and  cost-effective  way  to  operate  in 
rural  areas,  hence  the  need  for  this  legislative 
remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1956  mral  letter  carriers 
filed  their  tax  returns  with  the  opton  of  using 
an  IRS  form  to  calculate  \i\e  operating  costs 
of  driving  and  maintaining  their  v3hk:les  In  the 
executran  of  USPS  duties.  An  EMA  contract 
t>etween  the  USPS  and  rural  letter  carriers  es- 
tablished the  mileage  amounts  for  the  use  of 
carrier  vehk:les  for  ttie  delivery  of  mail.  This 
cateulatk>n  does  not  provkje  a  profit  for  the 
rural  letter  carrier. 

Of  the  744,490  USPS  empkjyees  in  1985, 
63.696  sen/ed  as  mral  delivery  carriers,  sub- 
stitutes, or  reliefs.  For  this  6.5  percent  of 
USPS  employees  serving  rural  regrans  of  cur 
country,  traveling  an  average  route  of  62  miles 
with  450  post  boxholders,  fairness  was  re- 
stored last  year  after  a  1984  retroactive  IRS 
rule  was  reversed. 

In  1984,  concern  was  raised  after  the  IRS 
reversed  the  mle  affecting  the  1956-83  tax 
status  of  rural  letter  carriers.  The  result  of  this 
reversal  is  that  recently  mral  letter  carriers 
have  been  subject  to  IRS  audits  for  tax  years 
prior  to  and  including  1983.  Even  ttK>ugh  mral 
letters  carriers  complied  with  IRS  laws  when 
filing  their  EMA,  they  have  faced  IRS  interest 
and  penalty  charges  on  alleged  deficiencies. 
Unfortunately,  this  caused  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary confusion,  auditing  and  financial 
hardships  for  mral  letter  carriers;  and,  as  a 
result  of  legislatwn  introduced  last  year,  hear- 
ings and  negotiations  heM  to  resolve  the  tax 
problems  faced  by  mral  letter  carriers,  tfie  IRS 
implen)ented  fair  changes  resolving  the  imme- 
dtate  tax  problems. 
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In  an  effort  to  head  off  problems  in  the 
future  for  both  mral  letter  carriers  and  the  IRS, 
H.R.  4715  has  been  introduced  to  provkle  eq- 
uitable and  fair  tax  treatnient  in  the  future.  As 
sound  legislatxjn,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttiis  bill  providing  greater  certainty  to  our 
tax  laws  as  it  relates  to  future  mral  letter  earn- 
ers. 


UNITED  STATES-ROMANIA 
RELATIONS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PBTIf  STLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolutkxi  whk:h  addresses  relatrens 
between  tt>e  United  States  arxl  Romania.  Sen- 
ators Pressler  and  Lugar  authored  and  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure,  Senate  Resolu- 
tkxi  372,  in  the  Senate  on  March  27.  I  woukj 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  ttieir  leadership  on  this  vital 
issue. 

There  is  growing  concern  amor)g  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  intematx>nal 
human  rights  community,  over  the  severe  re- 
presswn  characteristk:  of  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment's domestic  polny.  According  to  ttie 
Department  of  State's  country  reports  on 
human  rights  practk;es,  and  reports  submitted 
to  Congress  tiy  major  human  rights  organiza- 
tk>ns,  our  coricem  Is  warranted. 

Dmpite  Romania's  being  a  signatory  to  the 
Helsinki  and  Madrid  agreements,  and  its  guar- 
antee of  an  impressive  range  of  freedoms  in 
Its  own  constitutnn,  human  rights  violatkms 
continue  unabated.  Severe  restrictrans  on 
freedom  of  speech,  ttie  denial  of  tfie  right  of 
peaceful  associatk>n,  and  the  limitatkxis 
placed  upon  the  freedom  of  religion  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  person  who  values  individ- 
ual liberties.  Further  evidence  of  the  psycho- 
logk»l  and  physical  intimidation  leveled  at  Ro- 
manian citizenry  is  demonstrated  by  thou- 
sands of  art>itrary  searches  and  detentions, 
denial  of  fair  pubik:  trials,  and  deptorable 
prison  conditions. 

Those  of  us  who  try  to  help  Romanians 
seeking  to  emigrate  are  aware  of  the  serious 
procedural  problems  In  Romania's  emigrations 
system.  Romanians  who  dare  to  apply  for  exit 
visas  are  often  subjected  to  Government  har- 
assment as  well  as  economic  artd  social  dep- 
rivation. 

This  bill  strives  to  encourage  ttie  continued 
improvement  of  relatk>ns  between  the  United 
States  and  Romania.  In  light  of  congressk>nal 
concerns,  it  asks  this  Eastern  bloc  govem- 
ment  to  release  politk»l  prisoners,  ensure  reli- 
gkxis  believers  have  access  to  Bibles,  im- 
prove relatk>ns  between  the  Government  and 
practitioners  of  religk>ns,  improve  relatk}ns 
with  ethnic  minorities,  continue  progress  on 
emigratk>n  cases,  permit  scholars  to  travel 
abroad,  and  pay  attentk>n  to  the  primary 
needs  of  families.  This  resolutwn  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  vigorously  pursue  human 
rights  concerns  at  every  opportunity,  including 
the  Berne  meeting  of  hlelsinki  signatory 
states.  It  further  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  convey  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  Ro- 
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manian  Government  so  ttiat  Congress  may 
consider  any  progress  when  consktorirtg 
measures  relating  to  Romania  during  1986. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizatk)n8, 
I  am  dedK^ted  to  maintaining  a  harmonkMS 
relatnnship  t>etween  the  United  States  and 
Rorr>8nia.  I  am  equally  committed  to  preserv- 
ing the  human  rights  of  indivkJuals  throughout 
the  workj.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  calling  upon  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment to  give  its  people  the  fundamental 
freedoms  they  deserve. 


NEVADA  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  If  ISSOORI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  1, 1988 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  strong  support  for  ttie 
actk>n  the  House  took  yesterday  when  It  voted 
to  pass  the  Reid  substitute  to  H.R.  3302,  the 
Nevada  Wilderness  Act 

The  bill  as  passed  designates  592,000 
acres  of  wilderness  In  11  separate  national 
forest  areas  in  Nevada.  In  addition,  the  bill  es- 
tatMishes  a  129,000-acre  Great  Basin  Natk>nal 
Park  with  an  adjacent  45,000-acre  national 
wildlife  preserve  wtiere  hunting  will  be  permit- 
ted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  the  State  of 
Nevada  has  only  65,000  acres  of  wildemess. 
It  is  the  only  Westem  State  in  which  a  nation- 
al park  has  never  been  designated,  in  spite  of 
the  recommendations  of  ttie  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Natk>nal  Park  Service,  who  advised  that 
the  area  east  of  Ely,  NV,  shoukj  be  granted 
that  designatton  in  1961  and  1979,  respective- 
ly. In  additran,  Nevada  is  the  only  Westem 
State  in  whk:h  the  Congress  has  not  made 
wildemess  designations  based  on  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  1979  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  [RARE  II]. 

In  that  review,  the  Forest  Servne  recom- 
mended that  512,000  acres  of  the  3.2  millton 
acres  of  roadless  areas  in  Nevada  be  desig- 
nated as  wildemess.  They  also  recommended 
246,000  acres  for  further  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  592,000  acres  of  wikler- 
ness  and  the  129,000-acre  pari<  established 
by  this  act  will  preserve  a  uniquely  gifted  area. 
The  South  Snake  Range,  east  of  Ely,  is  a 
remnant  of  wikj  continent,  a  reminder  of  ttie 
days  before  civilizatran,  and  ttie  days  before 
the  taint  of  man.  The  area  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  Rockies  as  a  wtiole,  containing  many  dif- 
ferent zones  of  various  plant  and  animal  life 
within  a  relatively  small  area. 

Usually  one  must  travel  thousands  of  miles 
to  see  the  same  variety  of  environments  and 
species.  From  arid  desert  to  glistening  gla- 
ciers, from  bristlecone  pines  2,000  years  old 
to  new  stands  of  aspen,  from  Lehman 
Caves— already  listed  as  a  natkxial  monu- 
ment—to soaring  Wheeler  Peak  at  13,063 
feet— this  pristine  land  shouk)  be  set  aside  to 
preserve  and  showcase  wikJIife  and  outstand- 
ing geologic  features  found  nowhere  else. 

Yet,  this  bill  is  a  modest  proposal,  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  multiple-purpose  recrea- 
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tk)n.  cultivation  of  naturally  occurring  minerals 
and  materials,  and  hunting.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  Nevada  will  be  set  askje  under  this 
bHI,  less  ttwi  any  other  Westem  State.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  enjoys  the  support  of  the  natton- 
al  environmental  groups,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  (Nevada,  the  State  legislature,  the 
tocal  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Interior. 

This  is  a  compromise  bill,  one  which  is  a 
careful  reflectton  of  the  concerns  of  lawmak- 
ers and  various  interests  represented  in  the 
debate.  The  bill  is  also  a  careful  reflectk>n  of 
publk:  comments  made  during  a  Partes  Sub- 
committee fieW  hearing  last  November  and  a 
series  of  Ave  Senate  energy  fiekj  hearings 
heM  in  February. 

In  conduston,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  gentleman  from  Ohto  [Mr.  Seiber- 
UNQ],  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udau]  for  their  homeworic  and  their  diploma- 
cy. I  am  contldent  that  these  lands  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  network  of  wilderness  areas 
across  this  country  and  that  our  new  national 
park  will  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
finest  collection  of  scenk:  wonders  in  the 
worid. 


H.R.  4728 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  H.R.  4728  the  Educatton  and 
Training  for  American  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1986.  This  bill,  whteh  is  Intended  to  be  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  that  the 
House  will  shortly  consWer,  is  cosponsored  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Mtehigan,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
BiAQGi,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wiu- 
UAMS,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Cmbhs.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohto. 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

TNs  bill  is  intended  to  address  several 
major  problems  facing  the  Nation  today.  First 
it  is  all  too  clear  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  international  arena, 
we  must  improve  the  educational  level  of  our 
work  force.  Second,  as  a  result  of  ti'ade  imbal- 
ances and  rapto  pace  of  technologk:al  change 
and  its  costs,  more  and  more  businesses  are 
closing,  laying  off  large  numbers  of  workers, 
or  moving  their  productive  facilities  abroad. 
So-called  dislocated  workers  are  becoming  a 
permanent  feature  in  ttie  American  economy. 

Curent  programs  cannot  meet  these  crises. 
Over  the  last  5  years,  education  and  training 
programs  have  been  drastically  slashed  in  a 
misgutoed  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit  at  the 
expense  of  needed  investments  in  people. 
Also,  some  existing  programs  are  not  suffi- 
ciently targeted  to  address  these  problems. 
Present  governmental  efforts  cannot  realisti- 
cally be  expected  to  address  problems  they 
were  never  intended  to  solve. 

In  short  this  bill  wouM  authorize  two  new 
programs  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
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Act  and  create  new  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  and  higher  education  to  re- 
spond to  the  trade  crisis.  It  woukJ  establish  a 
"to'aining  for  industilal  competitiveness"  com- 
ponent of  JTPA  whk:h  wouW  create  a  com- 
petitive grant  program,  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, to  provkle  ti-aining  assistance  on  an 
industrywide  basis  to  workers  adversely  af- 
fected by  trade.  It  woukf  also  create  a  pro- 
gram in  whtoh  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
award  grants  for  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  cost 
of  upgrading,  retraining,  and  educating  work- 
ers whose  jobs  are  at  risk  because  of  skill  ob- 
solecence  or  production  adjustments  which 
employers  undertake  to  enhance  their  com- 
petitiveness in  worid  markets.  To  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  this  grant,  employers  and  em- 
ployees must  have  in  place  a  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  council. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  development 
and  implementation  of  computerized  job  bank 
systems  In  each  State.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
the  Emptoyment  Servkje  to  be  using  19Wi  cen- 
tury technotogy  as  we  prepare  to  enter  the 
21st  century.  Automated  job  listings  coukj  be 
disseminated  quickly  and  updated  frequentiy 
to  increase  job  matching  efftoiency.  In  addi- 
tion, compatible  job  bank  data  couki  be 
shared  interestate  or  regtonally  to  increase  In- 
formation available  to  both  employers  and 
workers. 

In  the  education  area,  ttie  bill  auttiorizes  a 
formula  grant  program  in  whteh  State  educa- 
tional agencies  would  receive  funds  for  liter- 
acy b-aining,  vocational  education,  and  educa- 
tion in  mattiematics.  science,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages, after  determining  ttieir  own  needs  and 
priorities.  These  grants  are  intended  to  pro- 
vMe  bask:  skills  to  those  who  need  them  to 
enhance  ttieir  emptoyabillty.  They  can  also  be 
used  for  woricers  who  need  additional  skills  to 
remain  empkjyed  or  expeditiously  find  new 
jobs  or  need  new  skills  to  enter,  or  advance 
in.  high-technology  occupations  or  to  keep  up 
witti  technologk^  change  In  ottw  industries 
or  businesses.  Finally,  ttie  grants  can  provide 
Instmctton  In  matti.  science,  or  foreign  lan- 
guage to  ensure  that  business,  industry,  and 
school  systems  have  a  pool  from  whteh  to  re- 
cruit well-tovined  employeea  and  teachart. 

In  addition,  ttie  bill  auttiorizes  competitive 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  summer  institutes  and 
workshops  ttiat  provide  intensive  ti-aining  in 
foreign  languages  and  cultures  critical  to  ttie 
nattonal  economy.  These  Institutes  are  Intend- 
ed to  serve  secondary  and  postsecondary  stu- 
dents, language  teachers,  and  faculty  to  Im- 
prove ttieir  proficiency  and  educational  skills, 
and  business  persons  who  need  to  do  busi- 
ness abroad.  Institutions  are  also  encouraged 
to  provtoe  training  abroad  In  conjunction  witti 
host  co4jntties. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  intensive  work- 
shops for  presen/lce  and  insen/ice  math  and 
science  teachers  and  faculty  to  demonstiats 
the  most  recent  developmenu  In  these  fleWs 
and  ttieir  application  to  improve  economto  de- 
velopment and  competitiveness. 

Finally,  ttie  bill  auttiorizes  grants  for  ttie  pur- 
chase of  laboratory,  and  ottier  equipment,  for 
use  In  providing  undergraduate  classroom  in- 
stiyction  in  math  and  science  and  for  use  In 
workshops  for  teachers  to  learn  how  to  use 
that  equipment 
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I  believe  ttiat  ttiese  programs  are  abeotutaly 
essential  to  ensure  ttiat  ttiis  Nalton'a  eoonomy 
continues  to  grow  and  prosper  so  that  our  citi- 
zens can  kx>k  forward  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living  Instead  of  a  declining  one.  To  do  lesa 
woukJ  be  commltttng  ourselves  to  permanent 
seoond-dass  status  among  ttie  mduatriaHzed 
countries  of  ttie  wodd  community. 


OIL  AND  OAS  LKASmO 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1986 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSDITATITn 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  SEIBERUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  comprehensive  legislation  to 
reform  ttie  present  system  for  ttie  leasing  and 
management  of  OH  and  gas  resenree  on  Amer- 
k:a's  pubik:  lands. 

During  ttie  years  In  whtoh  I  have  sen^  as 
ttie  chainnan  of  «^  Pubik:  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee, we  have  seen  mounting  evMence  that  the 
planning  and  leasing  systems  currentty  in  use 
are  outmoded  and  inefficient  There  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  fraud  and  abuse. 
The  environmental  effects  of  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing do  not  get  constoered  until  after  ttie 
leases  are  issued,  resulting  in  growing  in- 
stances of  public  controversy  and  legal  con- 
fltot.  The  current  system  shortchanges  ttie 
publk:,  unnecessarily  ttireatens  the  environ- 
ment has  created  a  web  of  legal  catch-22's 
and  publk:  controversy  ttiat  ttireatens  to 
hobble  ttie  industty.  There  must  be  a  batter 
way. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  wtth  ttie  co- 
sponsorship  of  Mr.  MiaER  of  California,  Mr. 
VENTO.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Qejoenson,  and  Mr.  Weaver,  wouW  rep- 
resent a  ttwrough  overhaul  of  the  onshore  oH 
and  gas  leasing  system.  Its  key  proviatons 
wouM: 

Abolish  ttie  lease  tottery  and  replace  it  witti 
a  system  that  puts  every  lease  up  for  competi- 
tive btodlng. 

Increase  ttie  existing  rental  fee,  which  has 
been  set  at  $1  per  acre  since  1920. 

Increase  the  minimum  royalty  to  16%  par- 
cent  as  recommended  by  ttie  Unowes  Com- 
misston  on  ttie  Fiscal  Accountability  of  ttie  Na- 
tion's Energy  Resources. 

Give  ttie  Forest  Senrk:e  statutory  consent 
auttiortty  over  key  leasing  dedstons  on  forest 
lands. 

Require  full  Integration  of  oil  and  gas  plan- 
ning witti  the  multiple— use  planning  for  ottier 
publto  lands  resources,  and  confirm  ttie 
present  administrative  discretion  under  ttie 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  reject  leasing  on  lands 
whtoh  are  not  constoered  to  be  suitable  for 
devetopment. 

Require  public  notice  and  participation  in 
leasing  and  permitting  decisions. 

Parmanentiy  prohibits  new  leasing  In  wikler- 
ness  stiidy  areas  and  unreleased  rare  II  lands. 
Establish  a  permitting  system  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration-,  and 

Require  adequate  bonds  to  assure  reclama- 
tton  of  drill  sites. 

These  changes  are  necessary  In  order  to 
bring  tt>a  planning  and  management  of  oil  and 
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gas  activities  Into  full  Integration  with  the  plan- 
ning for  other  resources  and  uses  of  the 
public  lands. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  Public  Funds 
Subcommittee,  as  well  as  by  the  Mining  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee,  made  it 
dear  that  planning  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment has  not  been  effectively  Integrated  with 
ttie  planning  of  other  resources  and  uses  the 
Congress  required  for  ail  public  lands  In  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  of  1976. 
The  results  has  been  continually  escalating 
controversy  over  oil  and  gas  development 
arxl  over  the  conflicts  between  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  leases  and  maintenance 
of  otfier  resources  and  uses  of  the  public 
lands. 

Under  present  policy,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment regards  leasing  as  a  mere  "paper  trans- 
action" which  involves  no  environmental  con- 
sequences. At  the  same  time,  ttie  Depart- 
ment's current  policy  apparently  precludes  it 
from  preventirig  development  once  a  lease 
has  been  issued,  even  if  unacceptable  envi- 
ronmental damage  will  result. 

The  Department  has  used  this  fiction — that 
leasing  has  no  impact— to  justify  leasing  virtu- 
ally every  acre  it  could.  They  have  totally  for- 
gotten the  discretion  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1924  gave  them  not  to  lease  lands. 

In  my  view,  this  policy  of  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  properties  confers  little  t)en- 
efit  on  anyor>e,  including  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. By  refusing  to  mal^e  the  hard  decision 
as  to  where  and  wtien  to  allow  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopnrient  prior  to  leasing,  the  Department 
has  embroiled  itself  and  ttie  industry  in  legal 
predicaments  in  which  the  lessee's  right  to 
develop  may  be  threatened  because  of  ttie 
ttie  inadequacy  of  ttie  Department's  prelease 
planning  process.  At  the  same  time,  ttie  De- 
partment puts  itself  in  ttie  unenviable  position 
of  one  wfK),  having  given  away  the  right  to  de- 
velop tracts  of  public  land,  can  no  longer  pre- 
vent unacceptable  environmental  conse- 
quences which  may  be  revealed  during  later 
environmental  review. 

As  a  result  of  ttiis  short-sighted  planning 
policy,  leasing  controversies  and  allegations  of 
indiscriminate  commitments  to  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment have  arisen  across  the  West,  from 
California's  desert  conservation  area  and  Los 
Padres  National  Forest  to  the  areas  surround- 
ing Yellowstone,  Grand  Teton,  and  Glacier 
National  Parks. 

I  don't  ttiink  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  our 
land  managing  agencies  ttiat  they  institute  a 
planning  system,  so  that  legitimate  resources 
conflk:ts  can  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  fore- 
sight and  rational  thinking,  rather  than  haptiaz- 
ardty  and  inconsistently. 

We  need  to  retool  the  system  for  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  the  public  lands  so  that  it  will 
be  characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, rationality,  and  environmental  sensitivity 
than  ttie  present  system.  That  is  what  this  leg- 
islation woukl  do. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  SUBSI- 
DIZES LUXURY  APARTMENTS 
FOR  STAFF 


Mayl,l$8S 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOHN  MENDEZ 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  IIKW  YORK 
HI  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSXNT ATIVU 

Thunday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  interest- 
ing news  item  that  was  published  in  ttie  New 
York  Times  yesterday  (April  30,  1986).  The 
headline  read,  "U.S.  Pays  $1.8  Million  a  Year 
to  Cover  Rent  for  U.N.  Staff."  The  story  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  this  rent  is  for  45  members 
of  the  United  States  misston.  One  of  the 
apartments  rented  is  located  at  420  East  54th 
Street  which  is  an  expensive  location  in  Man- 
hattan. It  seems  a  bit  excessive  that  a  three- 
bedroom  apartment  in  this  luxury  high-rise 
costs  $10,961  per  month.  However,  when  one 
finds  that  a  wine  cellar,  direct-dialing  to  the 
concierge,  valet,  housekeeper,  florist,  vintner, 
fine  restaurants,  and  two-level  underground 
parking  are  included,  perhaps  it  sounds  more 
reasonable.  Even  given  all  of  those  servrees, 
three-t>edroom  apartments  start  at  $4,300  per 
month  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  questren 
why  Deputy  Chief  Delegate  Herbert  S.  Okun 
requires  such  accommodatkxis. 

Now,  no  one  can  seriously  question  ttie  po- 
tential need  for  ttie  U.S.  delegatmn  in  New 
York  to  have  someplace  to  live  and  some- 
place to  entertain  on  official  business.  Howev- 
er, it  makes  far  more  sense  to  have  a  single 
offKtal  residence  for  entertainment  and  to 
alk}w  the  staff  to  seek  housing  like  everyone 
else  wtx)  lives  in  New  York.  Ttie  housing 
market  is  tight  there  and  the  vacancy  rate  is 
generally  around  1  percent  Still,  the  rest  of  us 
manage  somehow  and  ttie  bulk  of  New 
Yorkers  have  to  pay  far  more  out  of  pocket 
ttian  Mr.  Okun  wtw  is  only  required  to  pay 
$300  per  month  toward  housing  for  himself. 

Furthermore,  in  a  climate  of  fiscal  restraint 
wtiere  the  administration  waves  the  defk>t  like 
a  dub  over  every  housing  program  for  ttie 
poor,  one  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  hous- 
ing subskjies  shoukj  serve  our  people  and  not 
highly  pakt  employees  of  executive  agencies. 
We  might  also  like  to  conskler  this  in  light  of 
executive  agency  personnel  wtio  get  passag- 
es on  luxury  liners  for  offreial  travel.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  wtiat  sort  of  offKial 
business  is  being  carried  on  during  ttie  pro- 
k>nged  travel  time  associated  with  ocean 
travel  versus  the  more  rapkJ  travel  available  in 
planes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  Item  to  the  atten- 
tk>n  of  my  colleagues  because  I  believe  that 
one  must  practice  what  one  preaches.  If  the 
defk:it  is  ttie  ratKtnale  for  failing  to  provide 
housing  assistance  for  the  poor,  it  cannot  be 
proper  for  the  more  affluent  to  be  subsklized 
to  the  tune  of  $10,661  per  month.  If  an  offuial 
residence  is  needed  in  New  York  City  for  the 
United  Nations  delegation,  then  it  only  makes 
sense  to  purchase  one  for  that  purpose.  Pro- 
vkling  plush  living  quarters  for  highly  pakj  ex- 
ecutive employees  cannot  be  tolerated. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orciOiPORinA 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSElfTATIVBB 

Thunday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
triixite  to  John  Mendez,  a  community  leader  in 
my  district  who  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  in 
racognitk)n  of  his  retirement  on  May  9,  198& 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  graduate  of 
Phineas  Banning  High  School  in  Wilmington. 
CA.  and  the  U.S.  Jaycees  Leadership  School, 
Mr.  Mendez  entered  the  U.S.  Anny  in  1948. 
He  served  in  the  Army  for  4  years  as  a  squad 
leader  and  fonward  observer  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant  first  class  and  field  first  sergeant 
Folk>wing  his  discharge  from  the  Army  in 
1952,  Mr.  Mendez  returned  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Hartxx  area  and  hekj  several  jobs  before 
accepting  a  position  as  the  director  of  the  Wil- 
mington Teen  Post  No.  108,  a  multisenHce 
community  teen  center,  in  1966. 

Mr.  Mendez  continued  as  director  of  the 
Wilmington  Teen  Post  until  1973  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Los  Angeles  City  Coundl- 
man  John  S.  Gibson,  Jr.  As  a  field  deputy  to 
Councilman  Gibson.  Mr.  Mendez  had  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  operatkjn  of  ttie 
coundlman's  district  offk:e.  Following  ttie  re- 
tirement of  Coundlman  Gibson.  Mr.  Mendez 
went  to  wori(  for  his  successor,  Coundlwoman 
Joan  Milke  Flores.  Mr.  Mendez  is  retiring  from 
his  positkKi  as  fiekJ  deputy  to  Coundlwoman 
Ftores. 

In  additk>n  to  his  fine  work  in  government 
and  community  servkse,  Mr.  Mendez  is  well 
noted  for  his  plethora  of  volunteer  activities. 
He  is  responsible  for  founding  at  least  13 
community  organizatrens  and  programs,  he 
has  attained  grants  for  at  least  24  different 
programs  and  he  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  at  least  eight  organizatk}ns.  In  addi- 
tion, John  Mendez  serves  as  the  cochairman 
of  ttie  Wilmington  Parade  and  the  Fiesta  Del 
Grito.  Clearly,  it  would  take  far  too  much  time 
to  dte  all  of  ttie  tremendous  contributions  of 
time,  energy  and  careful  attentkin  that  John 
Mendez  has  devoted  to  Wilmington  and  other 
communities  in  the  South  Bay  area  of  Los  An- 
geles. I  am  sure  that  even  though  he  is  retir- 
ing, the  people  in  my  district  will  continue  to 
kx)k  to  John  Mendez  for  leadership  in  com- 
munity activities. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  my  wife,  Lee,  joins 
me  in  wishing  John  Mendez,  his  wife  Juanita, 
his  daughters,  Jeannie  and  June,  and  his 
grandchildren— Janine,  Jennifer,  Albert  and 
Anthony,  all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


SALUTE  TO  IRVINGTON 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


May  1, 1986 

and  award  cmvmarim.  The  dwmber,  wtth  its 
numerous  dvic  activities  and  charity  programs, 
performs  a  great  public  service  for  the  peopte 
of  Irvington. 

This  year,  the  chamtier  presented  the  schol- 
arship award  to  a  very  special  young  lady,  Ms. 
Casaundra  Smith,  in  recognitton  of  her  aca- 
demk:  achievement  and  dedicatton.  The  dvic 
award  was  given  to  my  great  longtime  friend, 
Mr.  Mk:hael  A.  Blasi,  in  reoognitton  of  his  dis- 
tinguished publk:  career,  including  sennce  on 
the  Inrington  Municipal  Coundl— 1962-70;  as 
presklent  in  1964  and  1966,  and  the  Inrington 
Board  of  Educatk>n,  1968  to  present 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  these  very  deserving 
award  redpients  and  the  chamt>er  of  com- 
merce, especially  the  offk^ers  and  directors 
listed  bek>w,  for  their  fine  contributk}ns  to  our 
community. 

The  roster  foltows: 

1986  RosTiR  or  Omants  amd  Dxrictors 
omcBRS 

James  Ivers,  President. 

Arnold  8.  Blum,  First  Vice  President. 

Richard  O.  Oenabith.  Second  Vice  Preal- 
dent. 

Peter  Midas,  Treasurer. 

Albert  C.  Babbitt.  Vice  President,  RetaU. 

Jordan  Barls.  Vice  President.  Realtors. 

Andrew  J.  Beifus.  Vice  President,  Auto 
Dealer. 

Ctirlstine  Mc  Closkey.  Vice  President. 
Civic  Affairs. 

Margaret  Mahoney.  Vice  President.  Bank- 
ing. 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Nadel.  Vice  President,  Pro- 
fessional. 

Austin  B.  Sayre,  Vice  President,  Industri- 
al. 

Harry  Stevenson,  Vice  President,  Account- 
ing. 

Walter  WorraU.  Vice  President,  Publish- 
ing. 

Anthony  W.  Z^pulla,  Vice  President, 
Oovemmental. 

Arnold  Raias,  Past  President 

J.  William  Ekegren,  Executive  Director. 

Edward  Harris.  Executive  Director. 

Seymour  Qoldrosen.  Executive  Director. 

Alan  Rubin.  Executive  Director. 

DIRSCrORS 

Rolwrt  C.  Ambush.  Robert  B.  Bartow. 
Arthur  W.  Beck.  Leo  Bottari.  Louis  A. 
Ditael,  Jr.,  Isabel  Femandes,  Arnold 
Geisler.  Arthur  S.  Ouida. 

Wilbur  Hartl.  Donald  L.  Hendrickson. 
Fred  I.  Kaufman,  William  J.  Peason,  Fred 
A.  Pratt.  Michael  A  Raimonde.  R.  Victor 
Scotese.  Irving  Tias.  and  Dr.  Allan  8. 
Vargas. 


LAW  DAY  AND  LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  26.  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Irvingtisn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  48th  annual  dinner 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

or  mHiTiaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  May  1,  is 
designated  as  Law  Day  and  Loyalty  Day.  It  is 
a  day  to  honor  our  Natton's  heritage  as  a 
people  who  respect  and  follow  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  special  day  for  saying,  "I'm  proud 
to  be  an  American,"  and  for  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  our  country  and  Ita  prindples 
of  liberty  and  justk»  for  all. 

America's  young  people  share  In  that  pride 
and  davotkxi.  So,  I  am  especially  pleased 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

today  to  submit  for  the  Record  one  young 
American's  expresston  of  loyalty.  FoUonvIng  Is 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Votoe  of  Da- 
mocracy  Contest  speech  delivered  by  Marga- 
ret Rose  Donohue  of  Stewartvllle,  MN.  Meg  is 
ttie  17-year-oid  daughter  of  Howard,  Jr.,  and- 
Margaret  Donohue  and  is  a  junkx  at  Lourdes 
High  School,  Rochester,  MN,  where  she  par- 
tidpates  in  speech,  drama,  track,  and  Spanish 
club.  She  is  also  an  active  volunteer  In  her 
church  and  community.  Meg's  speech,  "New 
Horizons  for  America's  Youth,"  won  her  third- 
place  honors  In  ttie  Minnesota  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Contest  State  Competltk>n.  The  resi- 
dents of  Minnesota's  Rrst  Congressk>nal  Dis- 
trict and  I  are  justifiably  proud  of  thia  young 
woman. 

The  script  follows: 
New  Horizohs  roa  AmaxcA's  Toutr 
(By  Margaret  Rose  Donohue) 

Day  dawns  with  a  horizon,  life  t>egins  with 
a  horizon,  and  every  society  has  reached  for 
new  horizons.  I.  as  an  American,  am  on  the 
first  step  of  what  may  be  the  greatest  hori- 
Bon  ever.  For  that  I  can  say,  Thank  Ood  I 
am  an  American! 

I,  as  just  one  youth  in  today's  America, 
am  on  the  tlireshold  of  Pandora's  Box  of 
new  horizons.  The  changes  may  appear 
subtle,  but  when  considering  our  country's 
past,  these  changes  are  exploding.  Our  state 
with  its  picturesque  past  .  .  .  family  farms, 
country  stores,  country  lawyers  and  doctors 
has  tiecome  the  medical  technical  mecca  of 
the  world.  Our  fifty  states  no  longer  are  the 
home  of  Just  the  free  and  the  brave,  the  in- 
dustrial leaders  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living,  but  we  are  the  leaders  l>eyond  the 
earth,  the  mectxanical  wizards  of  technology 
and  promotion— the  country  that  serves  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Our  horizons  tiave 
reached  an  opening,  now  we  must  reach  the 
sun  and  twyond. 

As  we.  the  youth  of  America,  move  Into 
our  horizon,  the  problems  of  today  will 
t>ecome  our  goals  for  tomorrow.  It  was  said 
years  ago  that  health,  wealth  and  happiness 
make  and  sound  person.  The  horizon  for 
health,  though  ctiallenging  years  ago,  and 
advanced  today,  still  has  miles  to  go  before 
our  world  Is  safe.  Be  It  old  diseaae  or  new, 
health  Is  as  fickle  as  man  and  needs  strong 
efforts  to  keep  our  country  and  world 
secure. 

The  many  changes  in  business  are  giving 
to  the  youth  a  new  horizon.  Change  has 
caused  the  family  store  that  once  lasted  for 
fifty  years  now  to  survive  only  ten  years. 
This  will  change  because  we  are  back  to  the 
dawning  of  the  individual.  We  can  take  our 
current  technology  and  apply  our  individ- 
uality. Therefore,  it  will  give  us  a  new  busi- 
ness horizon. 

Our  environment  Is  crying  for  help.  What 
greater  horizon  for  us,  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica, to  change  the  Mlsalsaippl  back  to  blue, 
to  buUd  up  Niagara  Falls  again,  to  change 
our  forests  and  plains  back  to  green,  and  to 
change  the  lady  of  liberty  back  to  goldl  Yes, 
our  environmental  horizon  Is  waiting  for  us 
to  pick  up  the  banner. 

America,  the  melting  pot  of  the  world,  hu 
become  America,  the  genius  of  change.  The 
automobile  industry  is  flourishing.  We  can 
now  go  60  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gas.  Medi- 
cine Is  considering  and  Including  heart 
transplant,  and  artificial  organs  in  their 
studies;  solar  energy  Is  striving  to  new 
heights:  computers,  word  processors  and 
robots  are  advancing  each  minute:  and 
farmers  can  produce  more  food  than  ever 
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because  of  the  Improvement  of  mechankia] 
equipment.  But  we  can't  stop  there,  we  have 
star  wars,  nuclear  arms,  and  conventional 
wars  that  need  control  and  offer  ehallenge 
to  our  new  horizons. 

I,  sa  Just  one  individual,  need  to  learn  all  I 
can,  see  all  I  can.  and  tell  all  I  can  about  the 
American  way.  The  horizons  open  to  all  of 
us,  the  youth  of  America  are  not  secluded  or 
sectional— we  are  from  the  heart  of  the 
American  tradition.  We  must  move  to  our 
new  horizons. 

What  Is  before  us  as  youth.  Is  not  the  im- 
possible dream,  but  what  our  forefathers 
stood  for  ...  tiard  work,  sacrifice,  chal- 
lenge, love  of  fellow  man,  and  respect  of 
America.  Our  hortaons  can  be  summed  up 
with  the  words  of  Roliert  Kennedy:  "Some 
men  see  things  as  the  are,  and  say.  Why?  1 
dream  things  that  never  were,  and  say  Why 
Not!"  The  new  horizons  are  ours  .  .  .  Why 
Not! 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STERLING 
HEIGHTS  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  mcHioAM 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thunday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Starting 
Heights  PoUoe  Depanment. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Steriing  Heights 
Polk^e  Department  has  distinguished  Itself  as 
one  of  the  finest  most  progressive,  most  in- 
novative police  forces  in  the  Nation.  A  force 
consisting  of  dedicated  professionals  holding 
one  objective  at  the  forefront  of  their  respon- 
sibility, "to  protect  and  serve  the  people  of 
Starting  Heights." 

In  1966,  12  offkMrs  served  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Sterting  Heights;  nine  of  the  original 
force  remain  In  the  dty  today,  Moreover, 
today,  the  department  has  grown  to  155 
sworn  officers  and  54  dvilian  administrative 
personnel,  collectively  processing  a  unkjue 
apirit  of  dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
community  and  offering  a  tremendous  level  of 
experience  and  profesaionaHsm. 

Following  the  department's  moeptton. 
former  Chief  Maurice  D.  Foltz  recognized  the 
Importance  of  combating  organized  crime  and 
narcotics  traffic  within  his  jurtsdlctton  and  de- 
signed an  Intelligence  diviaion  in  May  1066. 
This  led  to  the  formulatkjn  of  a  syndicated 
crime  bureau  and  an  effective  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Qovemment. 

Sterting  Heights  Police  Department  has 
always  wortced  diligently  to  protect  its  citizens. 
As  pedestrian  fatalities  and  other  traffkHVlat- 
ed  aoddents  threatened  their  welfare,  action 
was  taken  to  promote  traffic  safety.  In  the 
early  1970's,  the  department  implemented  ex- 
tenaive  traffic  enforcement  and  safety  activi- 
ties. Several  prestigious  swards  have  been 
presented  to  the  department  in  relatk)n  to  traf- 
fic safety,  moat  impreaaive  being  ita  receipt  of 
four  AAA  Pedestrian  Protectkxi  Program 
Awards  of  Merit 

The  Steriing  HeighU  Poltoe  Department  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  advancement  of  law 
enforcement  In  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  1971, 
the  department  organized  a  crime  preventk)n 
division  which  has  sen/ed  as  a  model  program 
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throughout  the  State.  More  impressive  is  the 
direct  impact  this  program  has  had  in  reducing 
arxl  controiling  crime  in  Sterling  l-leights. 

In  1981,  Sterling  Heights  was  named  one  of 
the  Nation's  safest  cities.  This  coveted  award 
is  largety  attributabte  to  Chief  Allan  A.  Nalepa 
and  his  direction  of  an  outstanding  police 
force.  However,  a  signal  of  even  greater  ac- 
complishment is  the  unique  capacity  of  the 
police  force  to  maintain  the  unqualified  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  of  tfie  entire  communi- 
ty in  fighting  crime. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  urge  nry  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  one  of  Amenca's  most 
dedicated  and  professional  police  forces. 
Today,  the  challenge  to  combat  crime  has 
become  extremely  complex  and  the  Sterling 
Heights  police  officers  have  met  the  challenge 
with  tremendous  vigor  and  have  enabled  their 
city  to  become  orra  of  the  safest  places  to  live 
In  America  I  salute  ttie  Steriing  Heights  Police 
Department  and  extend  my  congratulations 
arxj  appreciation  to  the  department  for  tfieir 
20  years  of  dedication  to  tfie  people  of  Ster- 
ling Heights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JACKSON,  MI.  AN  ALL-AMERICA 
CITY 


AMERICAN     LATVIAN     ASSOCIA- 
TION 35TH  ANNUAL  CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomon'ow,  the 
American  Latvian  Association  [ALA]  will  con- 
vene its  35th  annual  Congress.  On  the  eve  of 
this  event  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  letter  of  greeting  and  support  I  recently 
sent  to  those  attending  the  ALA  Congress. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

House  op  Representativxs, 

Apnl  29,  1986. 
AxKRicAN  Latviah  Association, 
400  Hurley  Avenue,  Box  432,  RockviUe  MD. 

Dear  Friends:  On  the  occasion  of  the  35th 
annual  Congress  of  the  American  Latvian 
Association,  I  would  like  to  express  to  you 
my  appreciation  suid  continued  support  for 
your  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  rich  culture 
and  heritage  of  the  Latvian  people  endures 
in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Latvia. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  self  determi- 
nation in  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine 
must  continue  in  spite  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
break  the  independent  spirit  of  the  people 
of  these  nations.  The  work  of  ALA  and  simi- 
lar groups  devoted  to  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  that  spirit  and  culture  pro- 
vides assurance  that  it  will  continue. 

I  hope  you  will  rememl>er.  as  you  set  your 
course  for  another  year,  that  harsh  oppres- 
sion and  forced  occupation  cannot  douse  the 
flame  of  lilierty  which  bums  inside  freedom 
loving  people.  History  has  shown  us  this  re- 
peatedly, and  your  efforts  are  an  example  to 
all  others  who  seek  to  throw  off  the  mantle 
of  such  oppressors. 

With  liest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness, 
Member  of  Congren. 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSEU 

ormcHiQAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  compliment  and  congratu- 
late the  people  of  Jackson,  Ml. 

Yesterday,  in  a  cerenrany  in  Jackson,  sever- 
al people — including  Vice  Preskfent  Bush— 
pakJ  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  this  community 
for  being  named  an  All-America  City. 

FAm  a  fiekl  of  93,  Jackson  was  selected  as 
one  of  nine  All-America  cities  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  USA  TODAY  and  the  Natk>nal 
Municipal  Associatk>n. 

Of  course  any  community  would  like  to  have 
won  such  a  contest  and  been  named  All- 
America.  But  for  Jackson  it  was  more  than 
winning  a  contest. 

This  community— located  in  central  Mk:hi- 
gar)— has  been  struggling  to  fight  back  from 
the  grips  of  unemployment.  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  nriore  than  1 5  percent  of  the  worit- 
force  was  left  jobless. 

Businesses  closed,  workers  lost  their  liveli- 
hoods, and  families  moved  away. 

But  Instead  of  giving  up  the  ship,  the  people 
of  Jackson  staki  the  course.  They  pulled  to- 
gether and  raised  their  sails— hoping  to  catch 
tfie  economk:  winds  of  better  times  ahead. 

The  leaders  of  this  community  sought  ways 
to  keep  and  attract  tHJSinesses.  They  put  to- 
gether programs  whnh  increased  community 
awareness  and  pride. 

The  kjeas  and  work  of  the  local  leaders 
pakl  off — unempk>yment  recently  hit  a  6-year 
record  low— the  community  once  again  feels 
good  about  Itself  and,  the  local  economy  is 
bouncing  back. 

Jackson  today  is  a  growing  community — re- 
bounding and  tMJilding  for  tomorrow.  Sure 
tttere's  more  to  be  accomplished  but  a  lot  of 
work  already  has  been  done. 

Winning  this  contest  was  more  than  an 
honor.  It  was  natxKial  recognitk>n  for  a  job 
well  done.  It  was  the  chance  for  the  people  of 
Jackson  to  pat  each  other  on  the  back  for 
tfieir  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  saluting  the  leaders  and  people  of 
Jackson  for  their  hard  work  and  dedicatk>n  to 
the  American  spirit— t)ecause  Jackson  truly  is 
an  All-America  City. 


HATTIE  COBB 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after  day  we 
read  and  listen  to  tragic  news  stories  about 
our  impersonal  and  often  emotk>nless  worid's 
response  to  individual  calls  for  help  and  com- 
passion. Occasionally  we  take  the  time  to  look 
beyond  the  story  to  the  benevolence  and 
grace  of  a  single  human  who  has  reached  out 
and  touched  the  lives  of  people  seeking  help. 
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One  such  indMduaJ  is  Hattie  Cobb  of  Spring- 
fiekl.  IL 

Hattie  is  a  young  76-year-okJ  woman  of  tire- 
less energy  who  was  honored  on  March  12 
during  a  luncheon  coordinated  by  ttw  Illinois 
Associatk>n  of  Area  Agencies.  The  luncheon 
was  held  during  Natkmai  Emptoy  the  OWer 
Woriter  Week. 

Hattie  was  horrared  in  part  because  of  her 
work  as  a  Senior  Citizen  Advocate  for  Illinois 
Attorney  General  Neil  Hartigan.  This  is  a  posti- 
tx>n  she  has  hekj  since  it  was  created  by  the 
attorney  general  in  1983.  As  an  intake  worker 
on  the  senk>r  citizen  hotline  she  shares  her 
extensive  knowledge  of  State  and  Federal 
programs  with  inquiring  seruors.  To  the  con- 
fused, misgukled,  bewikjered,  and  frustrated 
caller,  Hattie  shares  Information,  support,  and 
direction.  But  most  importantly,  she  shares 
compasston  and  understanding.  As  a  deeply 
religkxjs  person  she  goes  beyond  the  facts 
and  touches  the  heart. 

George  Washington  Carver  stated,  "How  far 
you  go  in  life  depends  on  your  being  tender 
with  the  young,  compassk>nate  with  the  aged, 
sympattietic  with  ttie  striving,  and  tolerant  with 
ttie  strong.  Because  someday  in  life  you  will 
have  been  all  of  these."  Hattie  Cobb  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  tenderness,  compassk>n,  sym- 
pathy, and  tolerance.  I  join  the  Illinois  A^ocia- 
tion  of  Area  Agencies  and  her  friends  in  cen- 
tral Illinois  in  honoring  my  long-time  friend 
Hattie  Cobb.  She  is  an  example  I  am  proud  to 
foltow. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
MAGDALENE  FRITTS 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Magdalene  Fritts,  wtio 
has  been  named  as  the  1985  Adult  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  by  the  North  Carolina  Health  Care 
Facilities  Association.  Mrs.  Fritts  is  tiuly  some- 
one wtK)  gives  generously  of  her  time  and 
herself. 

Mrs.  Fritts  has  volunteered  to  Davidson 
Nursing  Center  5  hours  of  service,  7  days  a 
week,  since  January  1982.  She  to'avels  from 
her  home  in  Lexington  to  the  center  in  Thom- 
asville  each  day.  Mrs.  Fritts  is  affectionately 
called  the  "Juice  Lady"  because  she  goes  to 
each  of  the  112  reskdents  as  they  are  able 
and  sen/es  juice  and  delivers  personal  mail; 
she  even  helps  read  it  to  them  as  needed. 

Mrs.  Fritts  initiated  an  adult  basic  education 
class  which  helps  the  residents  to  realize  their 
potential  by  relearning  basic  skills  and  learn- 
ing new  ones.  Officials  say  one  man  even 
learned  to  write  his  name  because  of  her 
help.  In  addition.  Mrs.  Fritts  plays  the  piano  for 
exercise  classes,  conducts  a  rhythm  band, 
and  leads  a  resident  choir. 

At  the  age  of  64.  Mrs.  Fritts  does  her  part 
to  help  those  senior  citizens  who  are  not 
always  able  to  help  themselves.  She  (Kings  a 
little  warmth  and  caring  into  ttie  lives  of 
people  who  live  at  the  center.  All  of  us  should 
be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Fritts  and  the  countiess 


Other  volunteers  wtio  try  to  make  our  senkx 
citizens'  lives  a  little  more  pleasant. 

It  is  my  honor  and  prtvilege  to  represent 
Mre.  Fritts  in  Congress.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  who  praise  this  outstanding  volun- 
teer. 


THE  7 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize April  24,  1986,  as  the  71st  anniversary 
of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  This  date  marks  a 
period  of  genockle  in  which  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians lost  their  lives  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
We,  in  ttie  United  States,  as  the  haven  for  op- 
pressed people  throughout  recent  history, 
should  memorialize  this  event  lest  it  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  would  rewrite  history.  We 
should  recognize  that  those  Americans  whose 
relatives  fell  victim  to  this  atrocity  have  a  spe- 
cial contribution  to  make  In  keeping  the 
memory  of  these  people  alive. 

This  is  not  just  a  date  representing  moral 
significance  which  is  to  be  commemorated 
only  by  the  Armenian  people;  rather,  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  as  mankind  to  look  back  on 
our  history  and  think  about  our  future.  The  ex- 
tinction of  1 .5  million  Armenians  was  an  inten- 
tional act  by  the  Ottoman  government  to  elimi- 
nate a  Christian  minority  within  the  confines  of 
a  Moslem  empire  just  as  Adolph  Hitter's  quest 
was  to  eliminate  Jewish  men,  women,  and 
children  in  order  to  create  an  Aryan  race. 
These  were  endeavors  to  create  and  control  a 
master  society. 

Both  of  these  ti'agedies  were  allowed  to 
happen  because  people  were  silent  in  the 
face  of  intolerance.  This  remembrance  pro- 
vkJes  examples  of  what  can  arise  in  extreme 
instances  of  man's  intolerances  of  one  an- 
other simply  because  of  race,  language,  reli- 
gk)n.  or  culture.  In  addition,  ttie  Armenian 
massacre  was  possible  because  of  silence  in 
the  worid  community.  Humanity  looked  the 
other  way  while  mass  destruction  was  perpe- 
trated on  this  community. 

There  can  t>e  no  compensation  for  such  an 
event.  We  can  take  a  few  moments  to  remem- 
ber what  we.  as  humans,  are  capable  of.  Let 
us  seek  to  rectify  ttie  historical  injustice  to  the 
Armenian  people  by  designating  April  24  in 
commemoration  of  the  Armenian  Genockle. 


LAKEVIEW  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL     CITED     FOR     EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  mCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tiibute  to  a  juntor 
high  school  located  In  my  district— Lakeview 
Junior  High  School.  Lakeview  School  District. 
Battle  Creek.  Ml— which  as  been  selected  as 
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one  of  Michigan's  exemplary  secondary 
schools  for  1986. 

Lakeview  Junky  High  School— ttie  result  of 
a  merger  In  1983  of  Highland  and  Woodrow 
Junkx  High  Schools— has  earned  this  award 
in  recognition  of  its  effective  Instructional 
training  for  staff,  clear  academic  goals,  high 
expectations  of  students,  expanded  elective 
offerings,  and  its  consistently  high  scores  on 
standardized  achievement  tests.  Clearly,  Lake- 
view  Junkx  High  School  woukj  not  have 
achieved  this  accolade  were  it  not  for  the 
commitment  and  dedk^tion  of  ttie  entire 
Lakeview  School  community— its  stijdent 
body,  the  parents,  and  the  administrative  and 
teaching  staffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lakeview  JunkK  High  was  es- 
tablished because  the  Lakeview  School  Dis- 
tiict  faced  the  problems  of  declining  enroll- 
ment and  reduced  financial  State  akJ.  The  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  staff  were  up  against  a  sit- 
uation that  would  have  left  many  too  disheart- 
ened to  continue.  Instead,  Lakeview  Junk>r 
High  School  used  the  crisis  as  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  Its  resolve  to  provkle  the  best 
educational  opportunities  possible.  The  result 
is  its  well-deserved  recognition  as  one  of 
Mtehigan's  outstanding  secondary  sctiools.  I 
am  honored  to  represent  constituents  wtio 
know  the  value  of  education  and  who,  against 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds,  have  demon- 
sti'ated  ttiat,  wortdng  together,  all  ttiings  are 
possible. 
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leagues  join  ma  In  wishing  the  ALA  waH  on  Ns 
3Stti  anniversary,  and  for  ttie  yeire  to  oome. 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
AMERICAN  LATVIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
note  an  important  meeting  taking  place  in  the 
Washington,  DC  area  this  weekend. 

The  American  Latvian  Association  will  be 
convening  its  annual  meeting  from  May  2  to 
May  4  in  Pentagon  City.  This  meeting  is  signif- 
icant apart  from  ttie  issues  discussed  because 
it  merits  the  ALA's  35th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  35  years,  ttie  American 
Latvian  Association  has  done  important  work 
in  America,  bringing  us  Information  on  events 
in  Soviet-occupied  Latvia,  provkJing  us  with 
details  on  political  prisoners  In  Latvia  whose 
only  crime  is  seeking  freedom  for  their  home- 
land and  human  rights,  and  reminding  ail 
Americans  that  our  Nation  still  does  not  rec- 
ognize ttie  Illegal  occupation  of  ttie  Baltic 
States. 

The  ALA  also  has  an  Important  leading  role 
among  Americans  of  Latvian  deacent  As  an 
organization  devoted  to  preserving  Latvian 
language  and  cutture,  the  ALA  has  bean  re- 
sponsible for  helping  to  preserve  a  culture  in 
ttie  free  worid  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
desti'oy  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ALA  is  an  Important  member 
of  ttie  community  of  organizations  In  ttie  free 
worid  ttiat  are  woridng  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  ttie  Soviet-occupied  nations  of  East- 
em  and  Northern  Europe.  I  know  my  ool- 
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HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PINNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  1,  1986 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  felknv  Mem- 
bere.  I  woukJ  like  to  recognize  a  member  of 
my  distiict  who  has  distinguishad  himself  in 
the  fiekf  of  journalism  by  winning  the  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Andrew  SchneUer  of  North  Straben  Town- 
ship, Washlngtixi  County,  PA  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  newspaper,  received  the 
prestigkxjs  award  for  a  series  of  articles  de- 
tailing ttie  ethics  and  Issues  surrounding  ttie 
tiansplantatton  of  kkjneys. 

Mr.  SchneMer  got  the  idea  for  the  news 
series  when  he  learned  that  a  Saudi  Arabian 
princess  was  able  to  get  a  kkjney  transplant 
wtien  ttiere  are  10,000  Americans  on  an 
organ  transplant  waiting  lisL 

Atthough  Pittsburgh  Is  one  of  the  leadino 
centers  for  organ  toansplant  surgery,  Mr. 
Schnekler's  research  took  him  to  23  countries 
including  ttie  Philippines,  Japan.  Tahiti,  India, 
and  England. 

He  interviewed  hundreds  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  organ  procurement  people  in  ttie  process 
of  preparing  his  news  series. 

Mr.  Schnekler,  In  the  tnjest  sense  of  fine 
journalism,  believed  something  was  wrong  In 
the  system  and  that  the  public  deserved  to 
know  the  tivth. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  highest  award  be- 
stowed on  a  journalist  and  of  the  150.000 
working  journalists  in  this  country  only  a  hand- 
ful can  ever  claim  they  have  won  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiink  It  only  fitting  ttiat  ttiis 
body  acknowledge  ttie  accomplishments  of 
Andrew  Schnekler. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OFOKSOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1986 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  a 
red-letter  day  for  Americans.  May  1,  1986,  is 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  For  ttie  past  4  full  monttis, 
the  average  American  has  worked  to  earn  the 
money  whk:h  will  pay  his  or  her  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  bills. 

Starting  today,  American  woriters  are  now 
working  for  ttiemselves.  Their  paychecks  can 
now  finally  be  used  to  provkle  food  and  hous- 
ing for  ttieir  families;  to  pay  bills;  and  to  be 
used  to  buiM  a  savings  account 

The  good  news  Is  ttiat  under  Presklent 
Reagan.  Tax  Freedom  Day  as  caksulated  by 
ttie  Tax  Foundation,  Is  now  eariier  in  the  cal- 
endar ttian  It  was  In  1981  when  he  took  office. 
Due  to  ttie  tax-cut  bill  of  1961,  Tax  Freedom 
Day  has  moved  from  May  4  to  May  1.  We  can 
be  preud  of  ttie  fact  ttiat  we  have  shortened 
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the  time  Americans  must  work  to  pay  the 
piper. 

The  bad  news  is  that  it  still  talces  4 
months— one-ttwd  of  the  year— until  American 
workers  are  free  of  the  tax  burden.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tax  reform  bill  passed  by  ttiis 
Charnber  last  December  is  certainly  not 
reform  and  it  will  do  nothing  to  reduce  this 
staggering  figure. 

Over  the  past  35  years,  Tax  Freedom  Day 
has  changed  from  April  3  to  May  1.  Despite 
this  additional  1-month  period  of  working  for 
the  Government,  our  national  defKit  has  sky- 
rocketed. Clearly  it  is  cutting  spending— not  in- 
creasing taxes— wtiich  is  the  answer  to  our 
defKit  As  we  reduce  sperxling,  we  shoukj 
also  redednate  ourselves  to  returning  Tax 
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Freedom  Day  to  a  more  reasonable  and  much 
earlier  date. 


A  RECORD  TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  month 
has  gone  by  and  Amenca's  trade  defk»t  with 
the  rest  of  the  worM  has  jumped  another  $2 
billon.  To  $14.5  billion.  Our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  hit  a  new  monthly  record— $5.5  billon. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  hit  a  record  of  quite 
another  sort— a  $62  billton  trade  surplus  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 
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In  the  next  few  days,  the  PresWant  wNI  be 
face  to  face  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone. 
While  there  are  a  great  many  issues  for  the 
two  to  discuss,  none  shouki  be  higher  on  the 
pnority  list  than  this  disastrous  trade  situatnn. 

Mr.  President  don't  accept  arty  more  prom- 
ises from  Mr.  I^akasone.  We've  heard  them  all 
before.  And,  they  have  all  been  empty. 
Demand  immediate  acton  nowl  Your  felk>w 
countrymen  who  work  in  America's  auto 
plants,  steel  mills,  textile,  and  footwear  facto- 
ries, shipbuikJing  yards  and  on  our  great  farms 
are  counting  on  you  to  use  the  awesome 
powers  of  your  offoe  to  make  Mr.  Nakasone 
understand  that  we  aren't  going  to  take  it  any- 
more, that  things  must  change  and  soon.  Mr. 
PreskJent,  we  wish  you  success  at  the 
summit 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
ten^Mre  [Mr.  Thurmoiid]. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Qod.  ail  ye 
lands:  sing  forth  the  ?ionor  of  His 
name,  make  His  praise  glorious.— 
Psalms  66:1-2. 

Father  Ood.  Creator  of  all  that  is, 
Oiver  of  life  and  breath  and  all  things, 
we  celebrate  Your  gracious  providence 
and  love.  Thank  You  for  this  wonder- 
ful day— for  the  profusion  and  beauty 
of  the  Earth.  Thank  You  for  the 
vaulted  heavens— the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  Sun— the  lush  green  of 
trees  and  grass— the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  flowers  and  blossoms— the 
bright  and  cheerful  songs  of  the 
birds— the  infinite  variety  and  diversi- 
ty of  nature  aU  around  us.  We  thank 
You  for  life— for  eyes  and  ears  and 
nostrils  and  feelings— for  the  ability  to 
experience  and  enjoy  these  incredible 
realities  which  abound  in  such  prodi- 
gality which  You  have  lavished  upon 
us.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  my  soul.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Thurmond,  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  leaders  have  10  minutes  each  fol- 
lowed by  special  orders  in  favor  of 
Senators  Hawkins.  Cranston,  and 
Proxmire  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each.  Senator  CtoRTON  will  read  Sena- 
tor Hawkins'  speech. 

Then  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  following 
items:  Executive  nomination  of  James 
Fletcher  under  a  2-hour  time  agree- 
ment. I  am  not  certain  whether  there 
will  be  a  request  for  a  yea  and  nay 
rollcall  vote.  If  so.  that  vote  will  occur 
tomorrow. 

There  possibly  will  be  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  nuclear  accident  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  any  other  items 
cleared  for  action. 

I  indicated— I  guess  it  was  early 
Friday  morning  when  we  adjourned— 


that  there  would  be  no  votes  during 
today's  session,  and  any  rollcall  votes 
ordered  today  would  be  postponed  or 
put  over  until  tomorrow.  I  would  say 
generally  there  are  a  lot  of  items  we 
hope  to  dispose  of  this  week.  I  know 
Senator  Ooldwater  would  like  very 
much  to  complete  action  on  the  mili- 
tary reorganization  bill.  We  also  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  S.  49— the 
House  message  to  accompany  S.  49— 
the  gun  bill.  There  is  the  Saudi  arms 
sale.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  316.  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  S. 
2231.  out  of  the  Banking  Committee. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items 
that  we  would  like  to  dispose  of.  The 
drug  export  bill  is  another  one  we 
would  like  to  complete  prior  to  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  only  two  Fridays  between 
now  and  the  time  we  are  scheduled  to 
recess,  which  is  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  which  \b  scheduled  to  begin  on 
the  close  of  business,  Wednesday,  May 
21. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  on  Friday  for  the  next  2  weeks  if 
we  are  going  to  complete  action  on  a 
number  of  items  that  we  would  like  to 
do.  There  is  a  possibility  t^at  the  last 
thing  we  would  work  on  would  be  the 
supplemental  appropriations.  If,  of 
course,  we  can  do  these,  and  complete 
action  on  these  bills  in  a  shorter  time 
than  I  expect  or  than  I  now  anticipate, 
we  maybe  will  not  have  Friday  ses- 
sions. 

But  we  have  S.  49.  the  gun  bill,  mili- 
tary reorganization.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  dnig  export  bill,  and 
the  general  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  There  are  others  we  would 
like  to  move  to.  including  the  Saudi 
arms  sale,  daylight  saving  time,  Malt 
Beverage  Act,  to  name  a  few. 

So  there  are  a  ntmiber  that  are  not 
major  pieces  of  legislation.  But  it 
would  probably  take  some  time  in  any 
event. 

I  hope  now  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  on  the  budget  that  we  can  have 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  It  is  my  view  that  the  House 
will  act  quickly.  They  indicated  in  our 
meeting  which  we  had  with  the  Speak- 
er that  within  72  hours  after  the 
Senate  passed  a  budget  there  would  be 
an  effort  to  take  action  on  the  House 
side. 

I  am  not  certain  they  will  do  it  quite 
that  quickly.  Hopefully  the  budget 
process  begtm  in  the  Senate  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  House  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  we  can  get  back  on  sched- 
ule. 


In  the  meantime,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  think  it 
\a  accurate  to  report  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  progress  being  made  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  a  tax  reform 
bill.  Senator  Packwood,  I  believe,  will 
be  able  to  report  out  a  tax  reform 
bill-not  Just  a  tax  bill,  but  a  tax 
reform  bill— maybe  sometime  this 
week.  Perhaps  as  early  as  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday. 

So  I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  other  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  have  been  working 
with  Senator  Packwood  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis* 
tlnguished  majority  leader  has  indicat- 
ed that  there  may  be  Friday  sessions, 
and  from  time  to  time  I  am  sure  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  such. 

I  hope  that  as  we  approach  the 
middle  of  the  week  we  might  be  able 
to  take  a  closer  look  so  that  we  can  in- 
dicate to  our  colleagues,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  feels  we  can 
do  so.  in  time,  so  that  they  may  sched- 
ule their  Fridays  accordingly.  But  at 
least  he  is  putting  the  Senate  on 
notice  at  this  point  that  there  may  be 
Friday  sessions. 

He  has  also  said  that  the  House  may 
be  taking  up  the  budget.  The  leaders 
during  our  recent  leadership  meeting 
over  there,  indicated  that  they  would 
report  out  a  resolution  within  72  hours 
after  the  Senate  had  passed  a  budget. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  on  the  House  side 
is  scheduled  to  meet  tomorrow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  that  the  House  leadership 
has  the  intention  to  follow  through 
with  its  commitment  to  report  out  a 
resolution  within  72  hours  after 
Senate  passage. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  again  at 
this  point.  The  Senate  did  its  duty  in 
passing  the  budget  resolution  that 
puts  the  deficits  on  a  downward  curve. 
The  chairman  and  ranking  member. 
Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles,  should 
be  again  complimented. 

The  Senate  action  was  bipartisan, 
with  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
voting  for  the  resolution  and  at  least  a 
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good  strong  vote  by  the  Democrats  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  think  it 
was  the  kind  of  vote  that  was  needed 
to  encourage  the  House  that  it  was  a 
good,  bipartisan  effort.  The  vote  re- 
porting the  measure  out  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  was  a  bipartisan 
vote— with  seven  Republicans  and  six 
Democrats  Joining  to  report  out  the 
resolution. 

So  the  Senate  has  given  a  strong 
signal  to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
that  the  Senate's  decision  is  one  that 
is  intended  to  be  and  will  be,  if  imple- 
mented, an  avoidance  of  a  Qramm- 
Rudman  train  wreck  which  would 
surely  occur  in  early  fall  if  sequestra- 
tion under  Oramm-Rudman  were  to 
come  into  play. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  leaders  at  the 
economic  summit  have  agreed  on 
strong  statements.  I  note  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  leaders 
of  the  seven  industrial  democracies 
agreed  on  Joint  policy  statements  on 
terrorism  and  nuclear  safety,  respond- 
ing to  a  U.S.  proposal  that  they  ad- 
dress both  issues  at  the  annual  eco- 
nomic summit  conference. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  accoimt 
says  that  details  were  not  immediately 
available  and  that  it  was  not  clear 
whether  the  statement  on  terrorism 
calls  for  specific  actions  by  the  partici- 
pating countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  urged  the  President  to  put  terror- 
ism on  the  agenda  at  the  summit.  I  am 
pleased,  as  I  am  sure  others  are,  that 
that  subject  was  indeed  put  on  the 
agenda  at  the  economic  siunmit. 

The  statement  that  has  been  issued 
from  Tokyo  was  a  good,  tough  state- 
ment, and  I  think  that  is  what  is 
needed.  But  there  has  to  be  a  practical 
f  ollowthrough,  practical  actions  to  im- 
plement the  tough  statement,  to  back 
it  up,  and  to  put  backbone  behind  the 
statement. 

I  certainly  hope  that  other  coimtries 
will  join  with  our  country  in  following 
through  on  the  tough  statement,  and  I 
hope  that  our  own  leaders  will  contin- 
ue to  piu^ue  this  with  our  trading 
partners— the  other  Western  coimtries 
and  Japan. 

As  I  have  indicated,  and  as  others 
have  stated  from  time  to  time,  there 
are  numerous  economic  sanctions  that 
could  still  be  applied.  The  United 
States  has  provided  leadership  in  ap- 
plying economic  sanctions.  Some  of 
our  friends  have  been  slow  to  do  so. 
They  have  been  hesitant.  But  I  would 
hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the  summit, 
they  will  see  that  the  best  and  only 
way  to  combat  state-supported  terror- 
ism is  by  using  diplomacy  and  apply- 
ing political  and  economic  pressures. 

There  are  such  economic  sanctions 
as  stopping  airline  traffic  out  of  other 


countries  to  Libya;  stopping  Libyan 
airlines  from  landing  in  Western  coun- 
tries; telecommunications  actions  that 
could  be  taken  by  countries  If  busi- 
nesses wish  to  telex  a  communication 
to  Tripoli.  If  countries  would  Join  with 
the  United  States  in  cutting  off  tele- 
communications traffic,  it  would  in- 
crease the  economic  pressures  on 
Libya. 

If  countries  that  are  still  buying  oil 
from  Libya  woiild  buy  their  oil  else- 
where—and it  seems  to  me  that  right 
at  this  time  with  oil  prices  down,  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  make  the 
change— this  would  bring  economic 
pressures  on  Qadhafi.  He  is  already 
having  problems  with  his  economy. 
Perhaps  military  actions  in  the  future 
might  then  lie  avoided. 

It  would  be  good.  I  would  suggest,  if 
terrorism  could  also  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  at  the  next  NATO  ministerial 
conference.  Whether  it  will  be  a  for- 
eign ministers'  conference  or  a  defense 
ministers'  conference.  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  quite  appropriate  for  terrorism  to 
be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  further  time, 
I  jrield  it  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


CHILE:  CONTINUED  UNREST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports,  two  Chilean 
physicians.  Dr.  Alvaro  Reyes  and  Dr. 
Ramon  Rojas  were  violently  seized  in 
their  homes  at  3:30  in  the  morning. 
Wednesday.  April  29  by  the  "carabln- 
eros."  the  uniformed  police.  Both  men 
are  over  age  45  and  specialize  in  emer- 
gency trauma  treatment. 

The  State  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  Reyes  and  Rojas  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  "carabln- 
eros".  Now  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
in  the  custody  of  a  military  court. 

On  May  2.  the  State  Department  in- 
formed me  that  the  doctors  were  sus- 
pected of  treating  people  with  gunshot 
wounds  and  not  reporting  their  ac- 
tions to  the  proper  authorities. 

Like  in  the  United  States,  this  a 
crime  in  Chile.  But  the  doctors  have 
not  yet  been  charged— unlike  the  way 
things  are  done  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  to  become  of  them?  Will 
they  be  granted  due  process  under  the 
law?  Will  their  basic  rights  be  respect- 
ed? 

These  two  men  have  Joined  the  stag- 
gering number  of  political  detentions 
in  Chile  each  year.  According  to  the 
vicariate    of    solidarity— the    himian 


rights  office  of  the  Santiago  archdlo- 
cese— there  were  5.314  political  prison- 
ers in  1985.  compared  to  5,291  in  1984 
and  4,537  in  1983.  The  vlcarlate's  fig- 
ures show  that  96.57  percent  of  those 
arrested  were  either  not  charged 
before  any  court  or  were  charged  with 
simple  noncriminal  Infractions  like  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace. 
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Will  doctors  Reyes  and  Rojas  be  re- 
leased after  a  short  time,  most  detain- 
ees? Or  are  they  going  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  those  who  remained  in  prison, 
were  tortured,  killed  or  disappeared? 
What  do  their  families  know?  What 
are  they  fearing? 

If  they  were  in  the  United  States,  we 
would  have  some  certainty  that,  guilty 
or  not,  these  men  would  be  treated 
fairly  under  the  law.  From  what  we 
know  about  Chile  in  recent  years,  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  The  Chilean 
Government  has  been  criticized  for  ex- 
treme repression  and  human  rights 
abuses,  and  its  use  of  force  to  govern 
naturally  weakens  its  position  as  a  le- 
gitimate governing  force. 

On  Tuesday.  April  29.  bombs  went 
off  in  about  20  locations  in  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  including  one  near  the 
residence  of  our  Ambassador.  Political- 
ly motivated  violence  on  the  left  and 
on  the  right  is  on  the  rise  in  Chile.  Ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  have  attempted 
to  use  violence  to  polarize  the  situa- 
tion further. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  work.  Since  the 
military  coup  in  1973,  the  Pinochet 
government  has  exercised  a  large 
array  of  repressive  techniques;  execu- 
tions, torture,  internal  banishment, 
and  censorship.  Yet,  after  all  this 
time,  Chileans  continue  to  look  for 
ways  to  express  their  yearning  for  an 
end  to  tyranny  and  a  return  to  a  free, 
democratic  society.  The  pressure  is 
building.  How  much  longer  before 
Chile  erupts? 

Last  summer,  a  majority  of  the  op- 
position parties  united  to  express  their 
desire  for  a  restoration  of  democracy 
in  Chile  by  signing  the  national  accord 
for  the  transition  to  full  democracy. 

What  did  they  ask  for?  Fundamental 
human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
political  participation  in  their  society. 
The  government  rejected  this  appeal 
and  continues  to  refuse  to  open  talks 
with  the  21  parties  that  signed  the 
accord. 

How  has  the  United  States  respond- 
ed to  events  in  Chile?  Just  last  month, 
the  U.S.  Government  introduced  a  res- 
olution at  the  United  Nations  Himuui 
Rights  Conference  in  Geneva  urging  a 
restoration  of  human  rights  in  Chile. 
The  resolution  passed  unsjolmously. 

On  another  front,  however,  our  Gov- 
ernment supports  multilateral  loans  to 
Chile.  Each  time  the  United  States 
casts  a  vote  in  support  of  a  multilater- 
al loan  to  Chile,  we  violate  section  701 


of  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act.  That  law  prohibits  UJ3.  sup- 
port for  multilateral  development 
bank  loans  to  countries  engaged  in  a 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights. 

Last  year,  the  administration  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  voting  against  multilat- 
eral loans  to  Chile  because  Chile  im- 
posed a  state  of  siege.  Soon  after  the 
state  of  siege  was  lifted,  however,  the 
administration  resumed  its  policy  of 
supporting  loans  to  Chile. 

At  the  time,  a  number  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  and  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  lifting  of  the  state  of  siege 
EDdght  not  lead  to  significant  changes 
in  the  Chilean  human  rights  situation. 
Most  restrictions  on  freedom  contin- 
ued. A  state  of  emergency  and  a  state 
of  disturbance  and  internal  danger  re- 
mained in  effect.  Reports  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Chile  dem- 
onstrate that  we  had  reason  for  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  return  to  a  policy  of  not  sup- 
porting loans  to  Chile. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  send 
consistent,  strong  signals  in  support  of 
a  transition  to  democracy  in  Chile. 

I  often  hear  murmiirings  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  to  be  wary  of  what 
could  follow  the  present  regime.  There 
is  great  and  Justifiable  concern  about 
communism.  But  the  best  breeding 
ground  for  communism  in  Chile  and  in 
any  other  country  is  continued  repres- 
sion, and  hiunan  rights  violations. 
Communism  breeds  in  the  govern- 
ment's denial  of  the  Chilean  people's 
basic  right  to  participate  In  a  free  and 
open  society. 

The  recent  wave  of  antlgovemmcnt 
demonstrations  in  Chile  is  surrounded 
by  debates  about  how  best  to  promote 
social  mobilization  to  pressure  General 
Pinochet  to  open  talks  with  the  oppo- 
sition. 

A  New  York  Times  article  last  week 
reported  that  frustration  with  Pino- 
chet's intransigence  has  led  Chile's 
largest  opposition  political  front  to  ex- 
press a  willingness  to  seek  a  common 
strategy  with  some  Marxist-Leninist 
groups. 

There  have  been  reports  of  increas- 
ing violence.  In  the  last  round  of  dem- 
onstrations on  April  15  and  16,  army 
troops  were  brought  in  to  help  the 
"Carabineros"  restore  public  order. 

What  of  the  two  doctors?  And  the 
students?  What  about  their  families? 
What  about  the  families  of  the  disap- 
peared? How  much  longer  can  the 
Chilean  people  endure?  What  next? 

I  urge  that  we  do  all  we  can— we  are 
not  doing  all  we  can  now— to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights  in  Chile. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  and  able  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Vx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
some  leadership  time  remaining? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  are  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  shall 
take  Just  a  few  minutes. 


SOVIETS  SHOW  TRUE  COLORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  the  Cher- 
nobyl nuclear  accident  is  another 
tragic  reminder  of  the  irresponsibility 
and  cynicism  of  the  Soviet  leadership 
and  its  system. 

Clearly,  what  happened  at  Cherno- 
byl was  a  tragedy  of  major  propor- 
tions—for the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  have  felt  its  immediate  ef- 
fects; for  the  people  of  neighboring 
Europe  and  Asia,  who  may  suffer  long- 
term  health  and  environmental  conse- 
quences; and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  who  have  a  stake  in  the  lessons 
of  Chernobyl. 

All  of  us  have  a  need— and  a  right- 
to  know  what  really  happened  at 
Chernobyl.  We  need  to  know  what 
caused  the  accident;  we  need  to  know 
its  magnitude,  both  in  terms  of  imme- 
diate phj^cal  damage,  and  the  threat 
of  of  f -site  radiation.  We  need  to  know 
what  precautionary  measures  were 
taken  and,  probably  more  importantly, 
what  measures  were  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent and  contain  the  accident.  We 
need  to  know  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  at  their  other,  similar  facilities, 
to  insure  that  such  accidents  not 
recur. 

None  of  this  information  is  Soviet 
"national  security"  information,  by 
any  legitimate  standard.  Its  release 
would  not  compromise  any  military  se- 
crets or  make  the  UJB.S.R.  militarily 
vulnerable.  The  only  thing  the  Soviets 
risk  by  release  of  this  information  is 
Informed  public  discussion  of  the  acci- 
dent, which  might  reveal  Soviet  tech- 
nological or  administrative  shortcom- 
ings. 

Yet  the  Russians  stonewall.  They 
stonewall  us;  they  stonewall  the  world. 
The  information  they  do  provide  is 
meager  or  unbelievable.  They  want  to 
pretend  that  Chernobyl  did  not 
happen,  or— if  it  did— that  it  is  really 
"no  big  deal." 

Well,  it  is  a  big  deal.  A  big,  disas- 
trous deal. 

It  is  a  big  deal  for  those  who  died  in 
the  Chernobyl  blast,  and  for  their 
families.  And  those  who  have  seen  the 
photos  of  the  facility— a  concrete 
walled  facility  smashed  by  the  force  of 
the  blow— will  make  their  own  judg- 
ments as  to  whether  only  two  died  in 
that  blast. 

It  is  a  big  deal  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  almost  certainly  suffering 
from  radiation  poisoning;  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  wondering  when  they  can 
return  and  how  their  lives  will  be 
changed;  for  the  millions  in  surround- 
ing areas,  who  wake  up  every  morning, 
and  tune  in  their  televisions  and 
radios,  not  for  the  weather  report  but 


to  see  if  the  radiation  levels  are  low 
enough  so  they  can  safely  leave  their 
homes;  and  for  the  millions  in  Europe 
who  live  in  fear  of  the  milk  they  drink, 
and  the  meat  they  eat. 

No  matter  how  much  Gorbachev  and 
hlB  cronies  wish  it,  the  Chernobyl  dis- 
aster is  not  going  to  go  away.  The  So- 
viets' callous  disregard  for  the  fear 
and  concern  of  millions  around  the 
world— that  is  not  going  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  revulsion  we  all  feel  at  the 
Russians'  irresponsibility— that  will  be 
with  MM  as  long  as  the  fallout  from  the 
Chernobyl  reactor. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  Soviets. 
We  live  on  the  same  planet  and,  as 
Chernobyl  makes  clear,  they  have  the 
capability  to  cause  all  of  us  enormous, 
potentially  deadly  problems.  They 
may  ignore  Chernobyl,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  them. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  blindly  trust 
them.  Chernobyl— and  their  Inhumane 
response  to  it— makes  that  clear,  too. 

The  Soviet  leadership  really  is  dif- 
ferent than  we  are.  That  is  not  propa- 
ganda, it  is  a  fact,  proven  again  by 
Chernobyl  and  its  aftermath.  They 
have  different  values.  They  have  a  dif- 
ferent sense  of  priorities,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  state  predomi- 
nate over  the  humanitarian  Interests 
of  the  world.  And  they  have  a  totally 
different  sense  of  what  constitutes 
"responsible  behavior." 

As  we  proceed  on  the  full  range  of 
our  relations  with  Gorbachev,  and  his 
associates,  let  us  not  forget  that.  Let 
us  not  forget  one  of  the  real  lessons  of 
Chernobyl. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


THE  ADMINISTRA'nON  IS  KILL- 
ING ARMS  CONTROL:  HERE'S 
WHY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  made  one  im- 
mensely important  observation.  He 
has  been  echoed  by  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  That  critically 
important  Reagan  observation  is  that 
a  nuclear  war  can  never  be  won.  It 
must  never  be  fought.  Let's  think 
about  that  observation  and  then  stop 
and  think  some  more.  We  should  base 
our  military  policy  and  our  arms  con- 
trol policy  squarely  on  this  central 
fact  of  the  nuclear  age.  So  what  poli- 
cies should  we  follow  to  give  us  the 
maximum  chance  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war? 

First  we  need  a  fully  credible  deter- 
rent. What  will  that  require?  That  re- 
quires a  United  States  nuclear  capabil- 
ity that  can  survive  any  conceivable 
Soviet  preemptive  attack  with  a  sur- 
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Tlvlng  arsenal  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  union  utterly  as  an  organized 
society. 

PRiMK  raxRKQinsrrc  deterrzncx 

There  is  little  argument  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  first  prime  prerequisite 
of  preventing  nuclear  war.  That  deter- 
rent has  kept  the  superpower  peace 
for  the  i>ast  40  years.  In  recent  years, 
the  potency  of  nulcear  deterrence  has 
been  growing.  In  spite  of  continuing 
hostility  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  ag- 
gressive military  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere, 
the  two  major  nuclear  nations  have 
not  come  close  to  a  nuclear  war  since 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  23  years  ago. 
For  40  years,  both  Russia  and  America 
have  massively  built  up  their  nuclear 
capability.  The  two  superpowers  now 
face  each  other  with  some  10,000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads  each  and  an 
additional  15,000  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads in  each  arsenal.  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  has  told  us  that  if 
either  superpower  reached  cities  in 
the  adversary  country  with  a  bare  1 
percent  of  their  nuclear  arsenal,  there 
would  instantly  be  between  35  and  55 
million  dead  in  the  country  that  was 
hit.  Tens  of  millions  in  addition  would 
be  djring.  Little  or  no  medical  assist- 
ance would  be  available.  The  country 
that  received  the  1  percent  hit  would 
literally  be  finished. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  in  any 
superpower  war,  far  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  each  ad- 
versary would  find  targets  in  the  other 
country.  It  is  also  obvious  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  star  wars  or  other  de- 
fense that  would  prevent  anything  like 
99  percent  of  adversary  nuclear  war- 
heads from  striking  their  targets. 

Since  the  heads  of  both  superpower 
governments  know  this,  and  since  the 
arms  race  itself  continues  to  build  up 
the  nuclear  capability  of  both  sides,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  arms  race,  costly 
as  it  is.  is  building  up  a  steadily  more 
effective  deterrent?  Does  not  this 
make  a  superpower  nuclear  war  less 
and  less  likelsr? 

Why  not  simply  go  ahead  with  the 
present  nuclear  arms  modernization 
and  refinement?  Why  not  concentrate 
on  building  constantly  newer  nuclear 
weapons  that  will  give  us  increasingly 
greater  assurance  that  we  can  deliver 
them  on  the  adversary?  Can  we  not 
make  these  weapons  less  and  less  vul- 
nerable and  surer  than  ever  to  survive 
any  Soviet  attack?  Why  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that,  together  with 
our  NATO  allies,  we  have  far  greater 
technological  and  economic  capability, 
than  the  Warsaw  Pact  economies? 

WHY  AIMS  CONTROL? 

So  why  do  we  need  arms  control? 
Will  arms  control  not  constrain  us 
from  using  our  technology  and  eco- 
nomic advantage?  Will  not  arms  con- 
trol require  us  to  rely  for  compliance 


on  the  demonstrated  bad  faith  of  our 
Communist  adversaries?  Why  not 
forget  arms  control  and  devote  7  or  8 
percent  of  our  economic  strength  to 
building  a  military  force  that  can  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  anything 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  can  possibly  build? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  academ- 
ic questions.  What  I  have  posited  here 
is  the  basis  for  the  military  and  arms 
control  policy  the  administration  has 
in  fact  been  pursuing. 

This  Is  the  first  administration  since 
the  dawn  of  the  superpower  nuclear 
age  that  has  made  no  progress  whatso- 
ever in  arms  control.  Do  you  doubt  it. 
Mr.  President?  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  record.  There  are  three  basic  arms 
control  areas.  In  every  one,  the  admin- 
istration has  pushed  a  strongly  nega- 
tive policy. 

TEST  BAM 

First,  there  is  the  policy  pursued  by 
almost  every  previous  adniinistration 
since  Elisenhower  to  press  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  nu- 
clear weapons  testing.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  adamantly  opposed 
this  vital  arms  control  initiative  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  negotiate  such 
a  ban,  it  appears  ready  to  negotiate  it 
strictly  on  the  terms  pressed  by  the 
United  States  that  is  with  the  fullest 
possible  verification.  But  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  say  no. 

umrniG  nuclear  weapons 

Second,  the  administration  has 
blown  hot  and  cold  on  limiting  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons.  Twice  it  has  been 
on  the  verge  of  permitting  the  SALT 
II  treaty  to  expire.  The  President  did 
at  one  point  annoimce  his  support  of 
negotiations  to  cut  superpower  nuclear 
arsenals  in  half.  But  now  the  Defense 
Department,  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration, has  expressed  its  opposition  to 
such  an  agreement.  Again,  a  loud  and 
emphatic  administration  no  on  arms 
control. 

THE  ABM  TRBATT 

Finally,  consider  the  one  remaining 
area  of  arms  control  agreement,  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  sicked  by 
President  Nixon  and  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  an  89-to-2  vote.  The  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  on  what 
promises  to  become  the  most  costly 
military  project  in  history  to  build  an 
antlbaUistic  missile  system  that  would 
conspicuously  and  frontally  violate 
the  ABM  Treaty  whose  sole  purpose 
was  to  prevent  precisely  such  a 
system. 

THE  AHMS  CONTROL  RECORD 

Whatever  the  rhetoric  might  suggest 
on  arms  control,  the  record  speaks 
loud  and  clear:  This  administration 
has  no  real  interest  in  arms  control. 
None.  So  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
Why  do  we  need  arms  control  if  a  con- 
tinued military  buildup  can  provide 


the  deterrence  that  can  assure  the 
prevention  of  war  between  the  super- 
powers? There  are  two  answers.  First, 
the  cost  of  this  military  buildup  prom- 
ises to  be  Immense  for  both  superpow- 
ers, pushing  American  military  spend- 
ing ahead  by  literally  trillions  of  dol- 
lars and  necessitating  massive  tax  In- 
creases and  a  burden  that  would  cer- 
tainly slow  our  economy.  Second,  and 
even  more  Important,  a  continued 
arms  race  cannot  guarantee  a  winner. 
Oiu*  side  has  the  obvious  advantages 
that  I  have  referred  to.  But  through- 
out history,  arms  races  have  led  ulti- 
mately to  war.  And  In  a  superi>ower 
war,  as  President  Reagan  has  said  so 
clearly  and  rightly,  there  will  be  no 
winner.  There  will  only  be  losers: 
tragic,  pathetic  total  losers.  Both 
countries  wlU  be  dead. 


LET'S  USE  SENATE  TV  FOR 
TIMELY  DISCLOSURE  ON  PACS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  not  use  Senate  TV  in  the  Senate 
for  a  constructive  public  interest  pur- 
pose? Here's  how:  What  is  the  most 
popular  anticorruption  policy? 
Answer  Disclosure.  But  disclosure  Is 
usually  too  weak.  But  not  now.  Not  if 
we  use  Senate  TV,  and  use  it  right.  TV 
gives  us  a  chance  to  make  disclosing  of 
a  corrupting  force  in  the  Senate  come 
alive.  In  doing  so,  we  can  begin  to 
solve  the  most  serious  long-term  ethi- 
cal problem  that  confronts  this  body: 
the  corruption  of  big  money  in  buying 
senatorial  influence  by  campaign  con- 
tributions. Here  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity. 

When  a  Senator  speaks,  why  not  use 
television  to  Identify  the  relevt^t  con- 
tributions to  the  Senator's  campaign 
fund  by  political  action  committees? 
Most  Members  of  this  body  have  taken 
heavy  contributions  from  mjrriad  po- 
litical action  committees.  Why  not 
show  a  brief  subtitle  projected  on  the 
television  screen,  the  Identity  of  the 
political  action  committee  that  has 
contributed  to  his  campaign  when  the 
Senator  speaks  on  a  matter  relating  to 
the  interest  of  that  PAC? 

This  Senator  is  working  on  a  bill 
that  would  require  such  Identification 
on  TV  when  we  vote.  Each  Senator's 
vote  would  be  reported  In  tandem  with 
the  contribution  he  received  from  an 
Interested  PAC.  So  when  speaking  or 
voting  on  a  banking  bill,  for  example, 
the  screen  might  show  the  Senator's 
name  plus  a  dollar  amount  like 
$130,000  as  contributions,  from,  say,  30 
or  so  bank  PAC's  to  the  Senator. 
Think  of  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of 
rule.  The  viewing  public  would  have 
instant  identification.  Instant  disclo- 
sure. They  could  see  dramatically 
every  day  not  only  the  role  of  money 
in  politics,  but  what  special  Interest 
was  shovelling  out  money  to  the  cam- 
paign of  their  Senator. 


Would  this  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  right  of  special  interests  to  form 
political  action  oommlttees  and  ad- 
vance their  Interests  by  contributing 
thouoands  of  dollars  to  senatorial  cam- 
paigns? Certainly  not.  We  have  repeat- 
edly tried  to  cap  or  limit  or  even  elimi- 
nate such  contributions.  We  have  not 
gotten  to  first  base.  PAC's  are  becom- 
ing bigger  and  more  powerful  every 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  ob- 
jects to  disclosure.  No  one  reasonably 
can  oppose  the  policy  of  telling  the 
public  what  political  action  commit- 
tees have  contributed  heavily  to  the 
campaign  of  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  determine  who  gets  what  and 
who  pays  for  It  In  our  society.  The 
trouble  until  this  moment  Is  that  the 
reports  are  filed  and  forgotten. 
Seldom  is  any  connection  made  be- 
tween the  contribution  to  Senators' 
campaigns  and  the  speeches  and  votes 
of  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
And  never  Is  the  connection  made  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  and  vote.  Tele- 
vision in  the  Senate  gives  us  a  golden 
opportunity  to  make  that  connection. 

The  American  public  would  have  a 
timely,  up-to-date,  direct  report  on  the 
campaign  contributions  that  many  ex- 
perts feel  determine  the  kind  of  poli- 
cies the  Congress  adopts.  They  would 
see  the  Inmiediate  connection  between 
campaign  contributions  and  the  posi- 
tion advanced  in  debate  by  the  Sena- 
tors receiving  the  contributions  and 
the  Senators'  votes  on  the  matter  on 
the  floor. 

Would  this  sharply  reduce  political 
action  committee  contributions?  It 
sure  would.  Would  this  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  special  Interests  In  Ameri- 
can Government?  Yes,  Indeed.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 
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MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  OUR  WEL- 
FARE PROGRAMS  HAVE  COM- 
PLETELY FAILED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  our  welfare 
programs  have  completely  failed. 

That  may  seem  like  a  surprising 
statement  from  me.  I  have  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  shortcomings 
of  our  Income  support  programs  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  workfare  program 
for  AFDC  beneficiaries,  long  before  It 
became  popular  in  recent  months. 

But  the  simple,  unalterable  fact  Is 
that  our  Income  support  programi 
have  been  essential  in  helping  millions 
of  Americans  through  a  tough  period 
In  their  lives. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  for  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  68 
percent  of  the  recipients  of  AFDC  In 
Wisconsin  were  children.  Most  of  the 
rest  were  mothers.  In  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  cases,  one  or  both  par- 
ents were  Incapacitated  or  dead. 


And  how  long  did  they  remain  on 
the  AFDC  rolls?  The  latest  date  Indi- 
cate that  the  average  length  of  stay 
for  mothers  receiving  AFDC  benefits 
is  20  months;  for  Intact,  2-percent 
AFDC-U  families,  the  average  length 
of  welfare  dependency  is  only  14 
months. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  that  96 
percent  of  those  on  the  AFDC  rolls 
eventually  go  on  to  become  productive, 
tax-paying  citizens.  And  the  key  point 
is  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  leave 
the  AFDC  rolls  in  Wisconsin  stay  off. 

Despite  these  statistics,  which  have 
remained  constant  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  myth  persists  that  all 
Americans  on  welfare  have  become 
permanently  dependent  upon  taxpay- 
ers' handouts  In  a  culture  of  poverty. 

I  was  reminded  of  how  strongly  Im- 
bedded this  myth  has  become  when 
Nancy  Amadei,  a  columnist  specializ- 
ing in  health  and  social  services  issues, 
recently  wrote  a  column  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  noting  that  there  are, 
Indeed,  success  stories: 

Such  as  the  pretty,  young  black 
graduate  student  at  a  recent  Detroit 
conference  who  noted  that  she  was 
the  ninth  of  10  children  in  a  migrant 
farm  family,  who  relied  upon  AFDC  in 
the  off-seasons  but  mansiged  to  instill 
a  concept  of  hard  work  In  their  chil- 
dren. All  of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
working  in  the  fields  every  summer, 
managed  to  escape  their  migrant 
status  and  complete  college.  Every  one 
of  them. 

Or  an  elected  county  official  In 
northern  Wisconsin.  Raised  In  a  small 
but  disaster-prone  family,  plagued  by 
repeated  accidents  and  sickness,  he 
and  his  family  were  dependent  upon 
income-support  programs  to  see  them 
through  a  constant  repetition  of  bad 
luck  and  happenstance.  But  today,  as 
an  elected  county  official,  he  Is  tiring 
to  help  others  who  need  that  tempo- 
rary assistance  without  "breaking  the 
budget  or  breaking  their  spirits  in  the 
process." 

In  Nevada  a  woman  who  had  to  raise 
her  own  children  alone  began  a  train- 
ing program  for  other  welfare  recipi- 
ents, teaching  both  by  Instruction  and 
example.  Each  of  her  children  has 
graduated  from  college;  only  the 
youngest  is  still  In  medical  school. 

Individual  stories  of  suoceas— beating 
the  odds— help  to  put  flesh  and  blood 
on  the  statistics,  that  most  Americans 
who  receive  assistance  leave  the  AFDC 
rolls  and  never  return.  In  short.  AITX: 
has  not  beome  a  way  of  life  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  dtlsens. 

We  need  to  keep  that  perspective  in 
mind  as  we  review  the  horror  stories 
of  AITX7  or  food  stamp  fraud  and 
abuse.  Those  stories  In  many  cases  are 
true  and  deserve  our  firmest  response. 
But  they  are  not  a  fair  portrayal  of 
the  Importance  that  Income  support 
programs  play  In  permitting  Ameri- 
cans who  are  down  on  their  luck  or 


facing  hardship  to  see  their  way  clear 
to  becoming  useful  and  productive 
members  of  society. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  FOR  MAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRL.  Mr.  President,  my. 
Golden  Fleece  award  for  May  goes  to 

the  Department  of  Defense  for  spend- 
ing $878,668  In  1986  to  keep  the  fun, 
food,  and  good  times  rolling  when  for- 
eign pooh-bahs  came  calling.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  grlneh  may  have  put 
a  crimp  into  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  Is  always  party  time  at 
the  Pentagon,  which  spent  an  addi- 
tional $208,107  in  Just  the  first  quarter 
of  1986.  To  the  Pentagon,  life  may 
seem  like  one  long  New  Year's  Eve, 
but  the  taxpayer  suffers  the  fiscal 
hangover. 

What  sort  of  shenanigans  go  on 
when  Uncle  Sam  puts  on  the  rits  and 
plays  host?  Take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  November  of  1986  when  a 
group  of  fun-loving  Soviets  showed  up 
for  the  18th  Annual  U.8.-U.8.8.R.  In- 
cidents at  Sea  Negotiations.  It  wu  an- 
chors awelgh  and  full  speed  ahead  to 
party  time  at  the  tony  Washington 
spa— the  Watergate  Hotel— where  ex- 
penses totaled  a  staggering  $16,666.42. 
Here's  the  corker  when  the  high- 
living  Soviets  wobbled  back  to  Moscow 
they  had  said  skoal,  prosit,  and  za 
vasha  starovla  to  the  tune  of  $1,228.28 
in  room  bar  charges.  They  ran  up  indi- 
vidual—per person— room  bar  service 
bills  of  $80.46,  $148.87,  $162.01,  and 
$164.44,  aU  on  the  last  day.  aU  paid  for 
by  us  taxpayers. 

Insiilt  Is  sometimes  added  to  fiscal 
Injury.  A  group  of  Moroccans  visited 
the  United  States  from  July  27-81, 
1988,  and  sUyed  at  the  Watergate 
Hotel,  evidently  a  popular  stop.  They 
then  skipped  town  without  paying 
$499.68  in  long-distance  telephone 
charges,  which  they  had  previously 
agreed  to  pay.  The  Moroccan  Embassy 
told  hotel  officials— this  Is  a  quote 
from  the  voucher- "to  go  to  Morocco 
to  collect  the  payment."  You  and  I 
ended  up  paying  this  bill— another 
quote— "to  avoid  further  embarrass- 
ment." The  total  cost  of  this  frolic 
came  to  $82,864.41. 

Defense  officials  say  these  visits  by 
foreign  officials  strengthen  ties  with 
Invportant  allies  and  establish  rapport 
with  others.  Here  are  some  other  ex- 
amples of  rapport  building: 

That  $6,266.87  for  the  visit  of  the 
Italian  High  Level  Group,  which  spent 
the  period  from  February  19-24,  1986 
at  the  posh  Caesars  Palace  Hotel  In 
Las  Vegas;  $16,682.60  for  a  Columbian 
official  who  visited  Florida  and  then 
Washington,  DC.  This  su^n  Included 
$486  for  a  rental  yacht— to  go  to 
lunch— and  $886  for  an  air  boat  tour  of 
the  Everglades;  $61,724.62  Uvished  on 
the  United  States-Republic  of  Korea 
Security  Consultative  Meeting  on  May 
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6-S.  1985.  This  bill  included  a  charge 
of  $46.80  for  spare  ignition  keys  "in 
order  to  have  spares  should  contingen- 
cies or  misplacement  occur."  Even  the 
Pentagon  blanched  at  this  one  as  "un- 
necessarily wasteful,"  possibly  in  con- 
trast to  the  normal  necessarily  waste- 
ful spending. 

What  do  we  get  for  this  money?  If 
more  rapport  is  the  goal,  then  evi- 
dence of  it  is  hard  to  find,  because 
many  foreign  governments  seem  to 
take  special  delight  in  insulting  this 
coimtry.  It  is  high  time  that  we  took  a 
long,  hard  look  at  how  this  money  is 
being  spent.  Here  is  one  Senator  who 
thinks  we  are  being  taken  to  the  clean- 
ers. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEafT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  conduct  morning  busi- 
ness. 

lix.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1240 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNFAIR  TRADING  PRACTICES 

li4r.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  rock- 
ets that  unknown  terrorists  launched 
at  the  palace  in  Toyko,  fortunately, 
missed  their  mark.  But  another  kind 
of  attack  seems  to  have  hit  the  mark. 

This  was  not,  however,  an  assault 
with  weapons.  No,  this  was  an  attempt 
to  allow  the  economic  summit  to  avoid 
focusing  on  economic  concerns. 

A  report  in  Saturday's  Washington 
Post  explained  that  "the  administra- 
tion would  not  be  concerned  If  the  eco- 
nomic issues  (which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  focus  of  the  summit)  were  over- 
taken by  a  discussion  of  the  global 
issues  raised  by  *  *  *  international  ter- 
rorism." 

"If  they  are,  so  be  it,"  Presidential 
spokesperson  Larry  Speakes  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

Mr.  President,  international  terror- 
ism is  clearly  a  legitimate  topic  for  dis- 
cussion because  it  is  a  real  threat.  But 
unfair  trading  practices  are  also  a  le- 
gitimate topic  for  discussion  because 
they  too  are  a  real  threat.  While  there 
are  no  terrorists  involved  in  the 
summit  meetings,  there  are  interna- 
tional traders. 

International  leaders  can  and  should 
talk  about  Libya.  But  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  and  should 
talk  to  the  leaders  of  the  nations  in  at- 
tendance in  Tokyo  about  some  other 
threats  we  face.  Threats  from  unfair 


trading  practices  are  already  devastat- 
ing some  sectors  of  our  economy. 
While  there  seems  to  be  some  agree- 
ment about  the  need  to  deal  with  ter- 
rorism, trade  is  relegated  to  dinner 
table  conversation. 

That  was  not  the  intent  of  this 
summit.  That  is  not  the  expectation 
that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  had  for 
it.  We  had  hoped  that  this  meeting  of 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world  might 
result  in  some  substantive  progress  on 
this  issue.  Instead,  we  are  promised 
nothing  more  than  a  symbolic  specta- 
cle. The  images  that  come  out  of 
Tokyo  may  be  fine— but  the  balance 
sheet  that  seems  to  be  emerging  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

Spealdng  to  reporters  at  the  summit, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appears 
to  be  concerned  because  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  in  1087  will  still  be  $100  bU- 
lion— a  level  he  finds  "politically  unac- 
ceptable." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  find  that  level 
economically  unacceptable.  I  find  its 
continuation  socially  unacceptable, 
and  I  find  the  willingness  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  allow  this  summit 
meeting  to  be  diverted  to  other  topics 
intellectually  unacceptable. 

There  is  still  time  for  some  action  in 
Tokyo.  I  trust  that,  unlike  the  terror- 
ists, our  leaders  wiU  not  miss  the 
target.  And  even  if  they  do — especially 
if  they  do— I  trust  the  Senate  will  hit 
the  bullseye  when  it  considers  trade 
legislation  later  this  week. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

D  1250 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  be  able  to 
make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins]. 

The  statement  relates  to  "Crime  and 
Drugs:  Sad  Harvest  of  a  Rich  Farm 
Area." 

Crime  and  Drugs:  Sao  Harvxst  or  a  Rich 
Farm  Arka 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  the  rela- 
tionship between  drug  use  and  crime  has 
long  beien  established.  Addicts,  driven  by  the 
craze  for  satisfaction  of  their  misfortune, 
tiave  to  have  money.  When  their  access  to 
legitimate  money  ends,  they  seek  it  by  other 


means— burglary,  robbery,  fraud  and  confi- 
dence games. 

Therefore,  It  comes  as  no  great  shock  to 
law  enforcement  officials  and  soclologiata 
that  the  area  In  California  that  has  the 
highest  burglary  rate  also  has  the  highest 
per-caplta  heroin  use.  The  Imperial  Valley 
Is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  miracles 
of  modem  farming,  a  place  where  the  com- 
bination of  pesticides,  technology  and  im- 
ported water  have  transformed  hot,  barren 
acreage  into  lush  farmland  with  one  of  the 
highest  productive  yields  In  the  world.  But 
all  Is  not  well  In  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

Five  percent  of  Imperial  County's  100,000 
population  are  hardcore  heroin  addicts  and 
that  could  be  a  low  estimate.  The  exact 
number  of  addicts  is  unknown:  precise  fig- 
ures are  hard  to  come  by.  But  what  is  easier 
to  measure  is  the  burglary  rate— 2,241  per 
100,000  population,  considerably  higher 
than  California's  big  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego. 

Authorities  told  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
porter H.G.  Reza  that  a  number  of  reasons 
contribute  to  the  high  Incidence  of  heroin 
use  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  Valley's 
proximity  to  Mexico  makes  heroin  readily 
available.  Remember  that  Mexico  supplies 
one-third  of  all  the  heroin  consumed  In  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico  Is  the  transit 
country  for  another  third.  Imperial  Coun- 
ty's population  is  56  percent  Latino.  At  one 
time  heroin  addiction  was  regarded  as  af- 
fecting mainly  Latino  families.  However, 
more  recently  It  seems  to  cut  across  all 
ethnic,  cultural  and  economic  lines.  The  cli- 
mate and  economic  factors  are  also  contrib- 
uting elements  to  drug  addiction.  Tempera- 
tures In  the  siunmer  climb  to  100-degrees 
plus  and  drive  people  Indoors  where  they 
easily  become  bored  and  seek  ways  to  relieve 
their  boredom.  Unemployment  during  the 
summer  soars  to  40  percent.  This  fact  con- 
tributes to  the  boredom/heroin  abuse  syn- 
drome as  well  as  boosts  the  crime  rate  when 
dollars  are  in  short  supply  and  money  is 
needed  to  buy  drugs.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle. 

There  is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  that 
drug  addicts  will  not  do  to  meet  the  insatia- 
ble demands  of  their  affliction— thievery, 
mayhem,  prostitution.  And  no  one  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  drugs,  nor  any  walk  of  life 
exempt  from  its  harsh  impact.  Not  even  the 
families  of  law  enforcement  officials  are 
Immune.  Daniel  Wallace,  the  son  of  a  feder- 
al Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agent 
assigned  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  was  sen- 
tenced last  fall  to  II  years  In  prison  for  kill- 
ing a  woman  In  a  dispute  over  heroin.  And 
the  brother  of  slain  DEA  agent  Enrique  Ca- 
marena  Salazar  is  a  heroin  addict  and  un- 
derwent treatment  at  a  methodone  clinic. 

In  fact,  that  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
Camarena  joined  the  fight  against  narcot- 
ics. "He  hated  drugs,"  Imperial  Valley  Sher- 
iff Oren  Fox  told  the  los  Angeles  Times. 
"He  saw  what  they  had  done  to  his  family 
and  friends." 

As  we  know,  Camarena  was  one  of  the  no- 
blest fighters  in  the  war  on  drugs.  If  there  is 
substance  in  the  axiom  that  "you  can  Judge 
a  man  by  his  enemies,"  Enrique  Camarena 
Salaaar  stands  tall.  His  enemies— the  drug 
traffickers  of  Mexico— could  not  tolerate 
him,  his  dedication,  his  incorruptibility.  He 
was  kidnapped,  tortured  and  killed.  Fifteen 
months  after  Camarena  died,  Mexican  au- 
thorities still  have  not  brought  his  murder- 
ers to  the  bar  of  Justice. 


D  1800 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattinolt).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 


CHERNOBYL  NUCLEAR 
DISASTER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a 
member  of  a  bipartisan  Senate  delega- 
tion which  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  better  relations  between 
our  nations.  On  September  3,  198S,  we 
met  with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  discussed  a  variety  of  Issues, 
including  human  rights  and  arms  con- 
trol. I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
every  member  of  that  delegation,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  was  impressed 
with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
personality  and  ability.  He  appeared 
to  be  more  open  to  constructive  dialog 
than  any  of  his  recent  predecessors.  In 
fact,  last  January,  I  told  former  Soviet 
Ambassador  Dobrynin,  during  the 
course  of  a  meeting  in  my  office,  that 
we  presently  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  leadership  capability  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  tensions  which  exist 
between  our  nations. 

Unfortunately,  recent  events  sur- 
rounding the  Soviet  nuclear  disaster 
strongly  indicate  that  expectations  for 
increased  candor  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship may  be  baseless.  It  would  seem 
that  fundamental  civility  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Government  to  advise 
the  millions  of  individuals  who  may  be 
affected  by  the  Chernobyl  meltdown 
of  the  extent  of  this  tragedy  and  its 
health  consequences.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  unrealistic  to  expect  such  full 
disclosure  from  a  government  which  is 
concerned  with  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  not  the  individual. 

This  disregard  for  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  express  views  in  opposition 
to  the  government  is  the  reason  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov  languishes  under 
house  arrest  in  Gorky. 

Today,  I  announce  my  cosponaorship 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  326,  which 
would  proclaim  May  21,  1986,  as 
Andrei  Sakharov  Honor  and  Freedom 
Day.  It  Is  appropriate  to  designate  a 
day  to  honor  this  Nobel  Peace  Prise 
winner.  His  only  crime  is  the  advocacy 
of  human  rights,  and  particularly  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  to 
announce  my  cosponsorship  of  legisla- 
tion which  hopefully  will  substantially 
reduce  revenues  received  by  the  Marx- 
ist Angolan  Government.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 381,  sponsored  by  my  friend, 
Senator  DiCoHcnn,  requests  that  the 
President  use  his  authority  under  the 
International  Emergency  Powers  Act 
to  block  United  States  business  trans- 
actions which  conflict  with  our  nation- 
al security  Interests  in  Angola.  Jonas 
Savlmbi  and  his  UNITA  freedom 
fighters  are  sacrificing  their  lives  to 


fight  communism  by  Angola.  The 
Marxist  Angolan  regime,  known  as  the 
MFIiA,  is  supported  by  more  than 
35,000  Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  advli- 
ers.  Oil  revenues  from  the  Oulf-Chev- 
ron  Co.  provide  nearly  75  percent  of 
the  foreign  exchange  of  the  MPLA 
Government.  When  these  funds  are 
used  to  clothe,  feed,  and  arm  Commu- 
nist troops.  I  believe  the  President 
should  use  his  broad  powers  and  take 
appropriate  action. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  often  re- 
peated. The  Soviet  Government  has 
confirmed  its  disregard  for  human 
rights  by  virtue  of  its  response  to  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster.  The  Com- 
munist goal  of  world  domination  con- 
tinues. It  is  clearly  lUustrated  by 
Soviet  Involvement  in  Afghanistan. 
Nicaragua,  and  Angola.  Accordingly, 
we  must  strongly  demonstrate  our  na- 
tional support  for  freedom  fighters 
like  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Jonas 
Savlmbi. 


S'HNGERS  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Joined  as  a  cosponaor  of  Sena- 
tor DcCoNCiNi's  legislation,  S.  2286.  re- 
garding the  sale  of  Stinger  missiles  to 
rebels  in  Afghanistan  and  Angola. 
This  important  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  same  security  measures  for 
Stingers  we  send  to  Afghan  and  Ango- 
lan resistance  forces  as  for  the  Sting- 
ers we  have  sold  or  transferred  In  the 
past  to  other  countries. 

The  extremely  accurate  and  danger- 
ous Stinger  is  a  terrorist's  dream.  It  Is 
fired  from  the  shoulder  and  can  de- 
stroy an  airplane  from  several  miles 
away.  A  terrorist  who  got  his  hands  on 
a  Stinger  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  sneaking  bombs  or  machine 
guns  on  airplanes.  With  this  in  mind, 
until  recently  the  United  States  has 
always  required  that  any  country  re- 
ceiving Stingers  provide  strong  securi- 
ty 'or  them.  Requirements  have  in- 
cluded separate  storage  of  the  missile 
and  launcher  sections,  fenced-in  stor- 
age areas,  around-the-clock  guards, 
and  protection  of  information  about 
how  the  weapons  are  operated.  These 
measures  are  the  main  reason  that 
Stingers  have  not  been  available  to 
terrorists. 

Now,  with  the  recent  delivery  of 
Stingers  to  rebel  forces  In  Angola  and 
Afghanistan,  we  face  a  new  threat 
that  terrorists  will  acquire  these  weap- 
ons. A  significant  number  of  UJS. 
weapons  bound  for  these  rebels  never 
reach  their  destination,  and  are  divert- 
ed to  the  black  market,  where  terror- 
ists can  acquire  them. 

Since  we  are  not  demanding  that  the 
rebels  meet  the  security  requirements 
we  have  always  set  for  Stingers,  we  are 
opening  the  door  for  terrorists  inter- 
ested in  shopping  for  Stingers.  Our 
legislation  says  simply  that  Stingers 
sent  to  Angola  and  Afghanistan  must 


be  protected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Stingers  we  have  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Pakistan,  Japan  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  8.  2286  Is  an  act  de- 
signed to  protect  Americans  and  other 
potential  targets  of  terrortim  from  a 
new,  highly  lethal  weapon.  Last  mtk 
Senator  DiCoironn.  whom  I  commend 
again  for  his  hard  work  on  this  Issue, 
pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  without  strict  safeguards,   the 
Stingers  we  manufacture  and  send  to 
Angola  and  Afghanistan  could  easily 
be  used  to  kill  Americans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  DbCon- 
ciNi's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  SO.  iM6] 
8su  MlUILIS  TO  Kitx  AmUCAHS? 
(By  I>ennls  DeCondni) 
WASimraTON.— Picture  an  Amsriean  Jstlln- 
er  filled  with  lummer  travalen  ••  it  takss 
off  from  a  European  elty.  Perehstf  on  a  hill- 
top more  than  three  mllM  away  it  a  toror- 
lit  aimini  a  ahoulder-held  Stinger  antiair- 
craft mlasUe  at  the  Jet.  Within  Moondi,  ths 
airliner  with  its  hundreds  of  pMwngsn  dis- 
appear* In  a  bright  orange  Inferno. 

The  Menarlo  Is  hypothetical,  but  It  Is  In- 
ereaalniOy  possible  u  the  United  8Ut«i  sup- 
pUm  Stinger  mlssUei  to  resistance  forces 
around  the  world.  Aa  a  safeguard,  strong 
support  should  be  given  to  legislation  before 
the  Senate  that  would  require  the  President 
to  insist  on  the  same  strict  control  over  the 
missiles  In  rebel  hands  ai  we  do  for  those  we 
sell  to  our  allies. 

It  If  quite  possible,  given  the  loose  struc- 
ture of  rebels'  operations,  that  they  could 
not  satisfy  the  conditions,  and  In  such  cases 
the  missiles  should  not  be  provided.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  particular  mis- 
iiles.  the  ultimate  terrorist  weapon,  slip  into 
the  wrong  liandi. 

The  American-made  Stinger  missile  Is  the 
most  sophisticated  of  lU  kind  in  the  world. 
The  portable  ■urfsoe-to-alr  mlssU*  weighs 
less  than  SB  pounds.  It  has  a  range  of  five 
miles,  can  reach  a  height  of  4,600  feet  and  Is 
equipped  with  a  senslUve  Infrared  guidance 
system  that  permlU  firing  at  a  target  from 
any  angle.  The  Army  acknowledges  tliat  the 
Stinger  could  easily  down  a  cIvUian  or  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  has  set 
■trlot  guidelines  for  transportation  and  sto^ 
age  of  Stinger  missiles.  When  we  agreed  to 
sell  this  weapon  to  our  friendly  alUas.  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation,  itrlngtnt 
safeguards  were  required  as  conditions  of 
the  sale.  These  safeguards  included  storagt 
in  steel  vaults,  a4-hour  armed  security  and 
keeping  the  launcher  and  missile  looked  up 
separataly.  We  also  stipulatsd  the  right  to 
conduct  an  Inventory  and  inspection  at  any 
time. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration  has  re- 
cently begun  covertly  supplying  rebels  la 
Angola  and  Afghanistan  with  Stinger  mis- 
siles without  the  asms  safety  requirementa 
I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  provide  our  most 
sophisticated  weapons  to  the  forces  In 
Angola  and  Afghanistan  for  them  to  be  suc- 
cessful We  can  show  our  support  for  the 
rebel  groups  and  provide  for  their  defense 
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needs  with  weapons  leas  lethal,  mobile  or 
destabllliing  than  the  Stinger. 

I  have  grave  concern  that  the  Stinger 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Muammer 
el-Qaddafi,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
sation, Iran  or  even  the  Russians  or  Cubans, 
who  'T'Bl"tB<"  large  numbers  of  advisers  and 
troops  in  Angola  and  Afghanistan.  A  Jour- 
nalist who  has  covered  the  Afghan  war  de- 
scribed one  rebel  group  there  as  being  fol- 
lowers of  the  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho- 
meini: posters  of  the  AyatoUah  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  village. 

The  State  Department  has  described  some 
of  the  actions  of  Unita,  The  Angolan  rebel 
force  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi.  as  bordering  on 
terrorist  activity.  For  example,  Unita  claims 
to  have  shot  down  at  least  three  civilian  An- 
golan aircraft. 

The  recent  terrorist  bombings  of  the  West 
Berlin  discotheque  and  the  T.W.A.  Jetliner 
are  evidence  of  an  increased  threat  to  Amer- 
ican targets.  Colonel  Qaddafi  says  he  will 
export  terrorism  and  "pursue  United  States 
citizens  in  their  country  and  streets."  The 
P.Ii.O.  faction  leader  Abu  Nidal  has  also  said 
that  "America  is  our  target."  The  United 
States  must  protect  itself  by  being  careful 
not  to  arm  its  enemies.  President  Reagan 
can  help  to  insure  the  safety  of  Americans 
at  home  and  abroad  by  enforcing  strict  safe- 
guards on  the  sale  and  use  of  Stinger  mis- 
siles. 


RHODE  ISLANDERS  CELEBRATE 
350  TEARS  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Rhode  Is- 
landers are  celebrating  350  years  of  in- 
dependence. We  have  aJways  jealously 
guarded  our  Independence,  including 
our  rights  to  think  and  say  what  we 
choose,  live  as  we  choose  and  worship 
as  we  choose. 

Roger  WiUiams  was  banished  from 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  es- 
tablished the  settlement  he  named 
Providence  350  years  ago.  Thirteen 
householders  in  the  population  of  32 
in  the  first  year  formed  the  first  genu- 
ine democracy— also  the  first  church- 
divorced  and  conscience-free  communi- 
ty—in modem  history. 

Rhode  Islanders  have  always  treas- 
ured independence.  We  are  the  small- 
est State  with  the  largest  name:  "The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations."  We  were  the  first  of  the 
colonies  to  declare  independence  on 
May  4. 1776. 

That  spirit  of  Independence  prevails 
today.  Rhode  Islanders  only  need  to 
look  at  the  top  of  our  State  House  to 
see  a  statue— named  the  "Independent 
Man"— that  watches  over  us  as  a  re- 
minder of  our  heritage  and  our  com- 
mitment to  welcome  different  people, 
fresh  ideas  and  new  concepts. 

Simday  was  Rhode  Island  Independ- 
ence Day  and  Rhode  Islanders  kicked 
off  a  continuing  series  of  events  to  cel- 
ebrate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  about  those  celebrations 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  May  5, 
1986.  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 


R.I.  Trkows  a  Bio  Babh  to  Cilkbrati  its 

POUKTH 

(By  Donald  D.  Breed) 

Providkrck.— Thousands  of  Rhode  Island- 
ers made  the  State  House  lawn  their  play- 
ground yesterday,  as  the  310th  anniversary 
of  Rhode  Island  Independence  Day  became 
the  first  big  event  of  the  state's  350th  birth- 
day celebration. 

The  bright  blues  and  reds  of  militia  uni- 
forms stood  out  against  the  fresh  green 
grass  and  the  white  stone  of  the  State 
House  in  the  late  afternoon.  Eight  Rhode 
Island  militia  units  marched,  piped  tunes 
and  cracked  off  muskets  and  cannon.  Six  of 
the  units  date  from  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Flrewoiks  capped  the  day's  festivities,  as 
Rhode  Island's  Fourth  once  again  got  a  two- 
month  Jump  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
display  was  by  the  Orucci  family,  which  had 
put  on  the  New  Year's  Eve  fireworks  show 
that  ushered  in  1986,  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island. 

Unlike  that  opening  fireworks  show,  yes- 
terday's was  geared  for  families  with  small 
chUdren;  it  concluded  at  about  9:15  p.m. 
The  State  House  steps  were  packed  with  on- 
lookers, and  the  slopes  of  the  lawn  became 
an  amphitheater  for  people  who  gaped  at 
the  bright  colors  sizzling  overhead. 

Despite  the  evening  chill,  exacerbated  by 
the  wind,  many  people  lay  flat  on  the  grass 
to  watch.  A  few  farslghted  people  had 
brought  chairs  or  blankets. 

Those  who  would  turn  their  back  for  an 
instant  could  see  the  multicolored  glare  of 
the  fireworks  reflecting  off  the  Capital's 
dome,  the  grass  and  the  spectators  them- 
selves. 

Although  there  were  some  groans  when 
the  fireworks  were  delayed  about  20  min- 
utes, it  still  was  finished  by  bedtime  for 
many  of  the  children  in  the  audience. 

Earlier,  a  lot  of  those  chUdren  had  been 
romping  around,  doing  wheelies  on  bicycles, 
hanging  from  tree  limbs  and  rolling  down 
the  hills.  This  last  exercise  they  tackled 
cheerfully  even  though  red  marks  on  their 
hands  showed  they  had  been  through  the 
Trinity  Repertory  Company's  ice  cream 
social  that  offered  people  all  they  could  eat 
in  desserts  from  25  restaurants  and  food 
suppliers. 

And  both  adults  and  children  got  into  the 
act  when  the  lawn  was  wrapped  with  what 
the  RI350  Committee  confidently  expects 
will  be  a  world-record  birthday  card.  The 
card,  which  is  still  being  added  to,  is  made 
up  of  small  fabric  billboards  that  an  esti- 
mated 200,000  people  have  signed.  It  wound 
from  Smith  Street  around  the  lawn  and  up 
the  main  walkway  of  the  esplanade  to  the 
top  of  the  State  House  steps. 

Chief  of  Capital  Police  James  H.  Dodd  es- 
timated that  8,000  to  10,000  people  had  been 
at  the  State  House  as  of  6  last  night— and 
that  was  before  the  main  events  had  start- 
ed. Dodd  said  that,  up  to  then  at  least,  there 
had  been  "no  problems  at  all."  There  was  no 
evidence  of  alcoholic  beverages  (which  were 
not  permitted),  and  Dodd  said  guards  had 
not  found  it  necessary  to  warn  anyone  on 
that  score. 

Another  Index  of  attendance  came  from 
Trinity  spokeswoman  Simone  Joyaux.  She 
guessed  that  around  1,200  people  had  paid 
$5  apiece  for  adults,  and  $3  for  children  to 
enter  the  dessert  tent,  dubbed  "Carbohy- 
drate City"  by  a  ticket-seller.  (Joyaux  said 
she  wouldn't  count  the  stubs  and  know  the 
exact  figure  until  today.) 

The  celebration  was  also  marked  by  what 
may  have  been  the  shortest  speech  ever  by 


a  Rhode  Island  governor,  Qovemor  DiPrete, 
who  knew  that  people  were  waiting  for  the 
fireworks,  scrapped  moat  of  a  prepared 
speech.  He  greeted  the  crowd,  briefly 
thanked  the  sponsors,  naming  only  WLKW 
radio,  and  remarked  he'd  been  bnuhing  up 
on  his  "civics"  and  had  confirmed  that 
"Rhode  Island  really  was  two  months  ahead 
of  the  other  colonies"  in  renouncing  alle- 
giance to  Britain. 

"Rhode  Islanders  even  then  were  brave 
and  looking  to  the  future,"  DiPrete  said. 

He  came  to  the  podium  fresh  from  the 
new  domed  theater  to  the  west  of  the  State 
House,  where  he  watched  the  multimedia 
show  that  promotes  the  state  as  an  innova- 
tor in  industry  and  other  fields,  both  in  the 
past  and  present. 

The  theater  opened  at  8  pjn..  about  three 
hours  later  than  expected.  It  was  explained 
that  until  black  material  for  portions  of  the 
waU  arrives  from  the  manufacturer  in  Scot- 
land, too  much  light  will  enter  the  dome  for 
daylight  performances. 

But  it  was  the  militia  units,  more  than  the 
multimedia  show  or  the  fireworks,  that  best 
linked  Rhode  Island's  present  with  its  past. 
Col.  John  Lauth  of  the  Newport  Artillery 
said  that  Rhode  Island  militia  have  fought 
in  every  American  war  from  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  before  the  Revolution,  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Col.  Elmer  Palmer  of  the  Kentish  Guards 
narrated  a  presentation  of  flags  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  using  it  as  an  occasion  to 
list  the  major  battles  and,  of  course,  the 
outcome. 

Units  that  marched  were  Newport  Artil- 
lery, founded  1741:  Kentish  Guards,  Paw- 
tuxet  Rangers  and  Glocester  Light  Infan- 
try, all  founded  In  1774;  Bristol  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery, foimded  1776:  Federal  Blues  of 
Warren,  founded  in  1798:  Vamum  Continen- 
tals of  East  Greenwich,  founded  in  1908; 
and  the  Second  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  an 
early  federal  unit. 

Lori  Griffith  of  Cranston,  there  with  her 
children,  said  she  "feels  a  little  better 
about"  Rhode  Island  after  seeing  the  mili- 
tia. 

After  the  militia,  the  Picadors  and  Mata- 
dors marching  bands  gave  concerts.  Al- 
though the  confined  space  did  not  allow 
them  to  march,  the  music  stirred  one  child, 
about  4  or  5  years  old,  to  break -dance. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  him.  He  showed  up 
for  the  first  event  of  the  day,  the  Lap  of 
America  Road  Rally,  for  which  Providence 
was  the  eastern  checkpoint.  When  the  last 
car  rolled  through,  108  contestants  were 
still  In  the  running. 

The  driver  in  the  final  car  was  asked, 
"Having  a  good  time?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,"  he  said.  He  didn't  seem 
sure. 

But  he  was  only  here  on  Rhode  Island  In- 
dependence Day  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL  TEAR  1987 

(The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  fiscal  year  1987  (S. 
Con.  Res.  120)  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  May  1,  1986,  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

S.  Con.  Rks.  130 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  established  and  the  ap- 


propriate budgetary  leveli  for  ftseal  yean 
1988  and  1989  are  net  forth. 

(a)  The  foUowlng  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  yean  beflnnlng  on 
October  1.  1986,  October  1.  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenue*  are  aa  f ollowa: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $842,313,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1988:  $697,384,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $748,318,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  aa  follows: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $18,313,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $30,164,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $30,628,000,000. 
and  the  amount*  for  Federal  Inmranoe 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  level*  of 
Federal  revenue*  are  a*  follow*: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $55,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $69,800,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $68,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  a*  follow*: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $886,789,156,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $937,341,735,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $956,680,985,000. 
(8)  The  vpropriate  level*  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  aa  follow*: 
Fi*cal  year  1987:  $805,734,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $845,736,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1989:  $867,435,000,000. 

(4)  The  amoimt*  of  the  deficit*  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  condition*  and  all  other  relevant 
f acton  are  a*  follows: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $163,583,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1988:  $148,730,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $131,694,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  f  oUowv: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $3,337,710,000,000. 

FlM»l  year  1988:  $3,538,470,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $3,715,657,000,000. 
and  the  amount*  by  which  the  *tatutory 
limit*  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly 
increased  are  a*  follow*: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $319,683,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1088:  $305,760,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $183,187,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  yean  beginning 
on  October  1, 1986,  October  1,  1087,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligation*. 
$84,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $100,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $67,600,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa, 
$83,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $93,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  aecondary  loan  gtiarantee  eom- 
mitmenU,  $59,800,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa. 
$30,300,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $94,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $63,200,000,000, 

(b)  The  following  level*  and  amount*  are 
*et  forth  for  purpose*  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congrea*ional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  a* 
amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  pf  1985, 
whether  the  wfiritwnm  deficit  amount  for  a 


flacal  year  hM  been  exceeded,  and  u  aet 
forth  in  thl*  concurrent  reaoluUon,  a*  re- 
ported, *hall  be  oonaldered  to  be  mathemati- 
cally con*l*tent  with  the  other  amount*  and 
level*  *et  forth  In  thl*  concurrent  reaolu- 
Uon. a*  reported: 

(1)  The  reoommended  level*  of  Federal 
revenue*  are  a*  follow*: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $867,313,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1988:  $941,164,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1989:  $1,011,918,000,000, 

(2)  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  a*  follow*: 

FI*oal  year  1987:  $1,101,369,156,000. 

Flacal  year  1968:  $1,170,009,736,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $1,330,867,986,000. 

(8)  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  budget 
outlay*  are  a*  f  oUowk 

Fl*cal  year  1987:  $1,001,313,000,000. 

Fi*cal  year  1988:  $1,051,333,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,088,998,000,000, 

(4)  The  amoimt*  by  which  the  level*  of 
total  budget  outlay*  *et  forth  In  paragraph 
(3)  exceed  the  corresponding  level*  of  Fed- 
eral revenue*  *et  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  are 
a*  follow*: 

Flacal  year  1987:  $144,000,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1988:  $110,059,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1989:  $72,075,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congrea*  hereby  determine*  and 
declare*  the  appropriate  level*  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlay*,  and  the  appro- 
priate level*  of  new  direct  loan  obligation*, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitment*, 
and  new  *eeondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment* for  fi*cal  yean  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defenae  (080): 
Flacal  Tear  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$800,952,840,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $281,962,278,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa.  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

Fl*cal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$812,158,560,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $291,753,425,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$327,158,880,000. 

(B)  Outlay*  $805,185,425,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

(2)  International  Affatn  (160): 
Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,856,818,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $14,205,448,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$7,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $11,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $200,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,046,824,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $14,188,849,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*. 
$7,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $11,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $200,000,000. 


Flaoal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,396J81,000, 

(B)  Outlay*  818.656,849.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlOM. 
$7,700,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  ooramtt- 
ment*.  $11,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  con* 
mltmenU.  $200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Spaoe,  and  Ter'onolo- 
gy  (360): 

Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9.379413.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,096,831,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obtlgatlon*.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menu.  $0. 

(E)  New  *eeondary  loan  guarantee  con- 
mltment*.$0. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,884,778,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $9,167,778,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(E)  New  eeoondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU.  $0. 

Flaoal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  810.047,780.000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  89.801.770,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiecal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  84.668.883.000. 

(B)  OuUay*.  $4,611,575,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,971,471,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $5,647,475,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,771,475,000, 

(B)  Outlay*.  $5,153,475,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Re*ource*  and  Environment 
(800): 

Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,499,653,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $13,599,575,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(E)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 

Flacal  year  1988; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,599,471,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,599,475,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,399,475,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,699,475,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Placal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,799,767,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,499,779,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,099,725,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,899,727,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,299,727,000. 
.     <B)  Outlays,  $21,599,727,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370). 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,003,798,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,546,809,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $53,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $67,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,502,762,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,292,764,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $43,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $59,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,507,764,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,393,764,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $44,800,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $62,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,794,767,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,794,779,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,492,725,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,692,727,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,591,727,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,791,727,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,891,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,196,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,191,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,992,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,090,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,792,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coomiit- 
ments.  $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,228,821,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,557,830,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

(E>  New  secon^u7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,277,788,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $31,246,790,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,176,790,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,644,790,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,598,350,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,324,521,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondaJ7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,523,100,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,556,100,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,523,350,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,379,350,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitments,  $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $72,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  giuu«ntee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $90,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$100,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$161,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $121,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$169,263,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $127,733,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$173,110,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $132,417,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommlt- 
menti.$0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Servlcet  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,143,164,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,458,256,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,306,830,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,906,847,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,403,848,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,102,847,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $17,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,199,060,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,167,107,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,098,888,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,098,897,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,998,898,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,098,897,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  (Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,469,369,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,387,239,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,936,803,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,937,146,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,070,921,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,070,896,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(X)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 


FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiw»l  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$148,636,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,686,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$158,353,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $158,353,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$158,963,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $158,963,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $617,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $625,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,986,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,011,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,087,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,234,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    RecelpU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$38,395,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$38,395,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  tuanntM  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New         budget         authority. 
-$40,896,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$40,896,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$89,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$39,910,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

UCONCIUATIOII 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  May  SO,  1986, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (y)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

SKRATt  coioaTma 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK3KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (3)  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(3)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$565,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$565,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$61,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$61,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $60,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$60,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(3HC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  $1,639,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,587,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  IU 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  In  section 
401(cH2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $12,000,000 
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in  budget  authority  and  $646,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1987.  $3,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $431,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $150,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $82,000,000  in  outlays  in 
flacal  year  1989. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Trans|}ortation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
increase  contributions  and  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$943,000,000  in  contributions,  $1,933,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $1,933,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $858,000,000  in 
contributions.  $65,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $65,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $664,000,000  in  contributions. 
$80,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof.  as  follows: 
$2,530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$150,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$2,990,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$925,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $3,470,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,300,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(hKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,550,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,471,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,894,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
■hall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  f ol- 
towK   $11,312,000,000  in   fiscal   year   1987; 


$18,164,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
$18,718,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,925,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,037,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,325,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(jKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(cM2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $55,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $324,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987,  $210,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $449,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $430,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $419,0(90,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
the  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(10)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impotmdment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  direct  loan  obligations  by  $0 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  $97,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
sufficient  to  reduce  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  by  $235,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1987,  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(k)(l)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $91,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $90,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $118,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $111,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  $668,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $655,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  the  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  credit  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  3(10)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  direct 
loan  obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$412,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$430,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing    authority     as     defined     in     section 


401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $0 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

HOUSE  comnrrKKS 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$565,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$565,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$61,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$61,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $60,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$60,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  ot  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0,  in  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  $1,639,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,587,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

(0)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $12,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $646,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987,  $3,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $431,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $150,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $82,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(pXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $55,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $324,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $210,000,000  in  budget  authority 


and  $449,000,000  in  outlayi  In  flaeml  year 
1M8.  and  $480,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $419,000,000  in  outlaya  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  credit 
authority  as  defined  in  section  3(10)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
direct  loan  obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$97,000,000  in  flacal  year  1989,  and  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta  by  $235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
$15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $0  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
Increase  contributions  and  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$943,000,000  in  contributions.  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $960,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $858,000,000  in  contribu- 
tions. $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,968,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $664,000,000  in  contributions,  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,378,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $130,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1987,  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $20,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $190,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
imys,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $1,933,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,933,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $66,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $65,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  $80,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(t)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jtirisdlctlon  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity   other    than    as    defined    in    section 


401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act,  suffldent  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (S)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $0  in  outUys  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $0  In  budget  authority  and  $0  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(u)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jtirisdietion  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of  1974,  stif- 
fident  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jtirisdie- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  redtioe  btidget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  O)  any  oombination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,795,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,917,000,000  in  outlays  in  tiMcai  year  1988, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,077,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(V)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jtirisdlctlon  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  inseetion 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$2,530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$150,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$3,006,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$925,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $3,470,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,018,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(wXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Small 
Btisiness  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  oombination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $91,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $90,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $118,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $111,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  $668,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $655,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  credit  authority 
as  defined  in  section  3(10)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  direct  loan 
obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$412,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$430,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

(X)  The  Hotise  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impotmdment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wtiich  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 


ity and  outlays,  or  (S)  any  ocmbliiaUoo 
thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $0  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1907,  $0  In 
btidget  authority  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and  $0 
In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  19M. 

(yXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spoid- 
ing  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401<cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  btidget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  oombination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,890,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1987,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,303,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,716,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  Increase  reve- 
nues as  foUows:  $11,312,000,000  In  fiscal 
year   1987,   $18,164,000,000  in   fiscal   year 

1988,  and  $18,718,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
(sXl)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

each  committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  which,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (y)  of  this  subsection.  Is 
required  to  report  changes  In  law  to  reduce 
btidget  authority  or  outlays,  or  both,  for 
one  or  more  fiscal  years  shaU  submit,  as  fea- 
sible, to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its 
respective  Hotise  with  such  changes  a  state- 
ment specifying,  with  respect  to  each  pro- 
gram for  which  such  changes  are  reported— 

(A)  an  estimate  (utUizing  the  baseline 
upon  which  the  levels  and  amoimts  set 
forth  in  this  conctirrent  resolution  are 
based)  or  the  total  amotmt  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made;  and 

(B)  an  estimate  (utilising  the  current  law 
baseline)  of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  such  program  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  after  such  changes  are 
made. 

(2)  Foi*  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "ctirrent  law  baseline"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  a 
program,  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  would  be  provided  for  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  of  outlays 
which  would  be  made  under  such  program 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, without  any  change  in  policy. 

(3)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Seante  shaU  Include  as  feasible,  in  the 
report  accompanying  a  reconciliation  biU  or 
resolution  reported  to  its  respective  House 
tmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
statements  received  by  such  Committee 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

GDmAL  Rivnnn  smakimg 
Skc.  3.  Upon  the  enactment  of  legislation 
authorizing  up  to  $1,800,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  an  extension  for  Oeneral 
Revenue  Sharing  In  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  increas- 
ing revenues  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amoimt  authorized  and  in  addition  to 
amotmts  of  Increased  revenues  required  to 
be  reported  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
concurrent     resolution,     the     authoriaed 
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amount  of  budcet  authority  and  outlays 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Finance,  as  appropri- 
ate, and  that  same  amount  will  be  added  to 
the  total  amounts  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  provided  for  in  this  concurrent  reso- 
luttan. 

BUSOKT  DKRRRAIS 

Sk.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Congress  intends  to  disapprove  the  de- 
ferral proposed  in  086-37  and  D86-10A. 

PEDEHAI.  CRZDIT  PROGRAM  REFORM 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  is  a  major 
lender  and  allocator  of  capital  through 
direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs. 

(2)  The  creation  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  was  a  major  step  in  streamlining  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

(3)  Despite  the  Improvements  in  funding 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  however,  serious  shortcomings 
remain  the  allocation  and  management  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

(e)  Current  allocation  decisions  for  a  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  do  not  ade- 
quately reflect  economic  costs  and,  because 
cost  calculations  are  not  uniform  across  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  allow  accurate  compari- 
sons among  programs. 

(5)  Current  Federal  credit  program  con- 
trols provide  little  Incentive  for  soimd  credit 
management  practices  or  timely  debt  collec- 
tion. 

(b)  It  is  therefor  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  initiate  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  Federal  credit  budget  in  order 
to— 

(1)  ensure  uniform  budget  treatment  of 
Federal  credit  programs  based  on  their  sub- 
sidy cost; 

(2)  permit  accurate  comparison  of  credit 
and  spending  programs  based  on  their  true 
economic  cost; 

(3)  promote  effective  management  of  Fed- 
eral credit  programs,  providing  accurate  and 
comprehensive  data  on  Federal  credit  activi- 
ty and  encouraging  timely  debt  collection; 
and 

(4)  undertake  accounting  and  manage- 
ment reforms  for  Federal  credit  programs  as 
approprate. 

on.  'IfD  GAS  EMPLOYEES 

Sac. '  6.  Since  in  the  last  six  months  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  more  than 
doubled  its  export  of  petroleum  and  petrole- 
um products:  and 

Since  these  increased  volumes  have  result- 
ed in  a  surplus  of  the  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  within  the  world  market- 
place; and 

Since  this  surplus  has  directly  resulted  in 
a  dramatic  reduction  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  international  crude  from  $27.10 
on  January  7,  1986  to  $13.08  on  April  15, 
1986;  and 

Since  the  United  States  has  increased  its 
importation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  by  26  percent  over  the  comparable 
period  last  year;  and 

Since  this  dramatic  reduction  in  price  and 
the  increased  level  of  imports  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  domestic  pe- 
troleum exploration  activities,  including  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  active  rotary 
drilling  rigs  in  the  United  SUtes  from  4,797 
in  1981,  to  865  as  of  April  21, 1986;  and 

Since  the  increase  in  petroleum  imports 
and  the  reduction  in  domestic  exploration 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  Jobs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  by  the  oil  and 


gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  indus- 
try; and 

Since  American  firms  and  employees  that 
are  injured  by  increased  imports  are  eligible 
for  temporary  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act;  and 

Since  the  Administration  is  narrowly  in- 
terpreting the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  so  as  to  exclude  employees  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  in- 
dustry from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
act. 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

employees  of  the  United  States  oil  and  gas 
industry  and  oil  and  gas  service  industry 
have  been  directly  injured  by  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  imported  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  and  by  the  resulting  decline  in  do- 
mestic oil  exploration  efforts;  and 

the  Administration  should  immediately 
broaden  its  interpretation  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  so  as  to  allow  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry and  oil  and  gas  service  industry  to 
qualify  for  certification  under  the  Act;  and 

if  the  Administration  does  not  act  immedi- 
ately to  resolve  this  matter,  the  Senate  will 
address  this  issue  on  the  first  appropriate 
vehicle  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate. 

HiGHWAT  Accooirr 
Sk.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
over  the  next  three  fiscal  years  the  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Highway  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  should  be  reduced  toward  a 
minimum  level  of  reserves,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  sound  financial  practices. 

NASA  SPACE  SHtn-TLE  PROGRAM 

Sk.  8.  Upon  the  enactment  of  legislation 
authorizing  up  to  $976,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $915,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$752,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
NASA  Space  Shuttle  program,  and  upon  the 
enactment  of  legislation  increasing  revenues 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  author- 
ized and  in  addition  to  amounts  of  increased 
revenues  required  to  be  reported  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
the  authorized  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that 
same  amount  wiU  be  added  to  the  total 
amounts  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
provided  for  In  this  concurrent  resolution. 


legislature  and  was  a  candidate  for 
governor  in  Montana. 

Frank  Dunkle  Joined  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  In  1983  and  has 
since  been  working  on  critical  water 
Issues  that  so  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  in  the  West.  Frank  is  a 
very  level-headed  guy  who  knows  how 
to  balance  various  considerations  In 
coming  up  with  policies  that  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  our  valuable  wildlife 
while  meriting  the  general  support  of 
the  public.  This  is  not  an  easy  task 
and  he  has  shown  that  he  can  accom- 
plish it  weU. 

There  is  special  significance  and  Im- 
portance to  the  confirmation  of  a 
Westerner  in  the  position  of  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Director.  Most 
controversial  Issues  involving  endan- 
gered species  occur  in  the  West  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  our  public 
land  is  located  in  that  region.  As  a 
Westerner,  Frank  Dunkle  will  be 
bringing  a  valuable  perspective  with 
him  to  this  important  post  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  his  confirma- 
tion. He  will  do  well. 


THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  FRANK 
DUNKLE  FOR  THE  POSITION 
OF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  U.S. 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  In  favor  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Frank  Dunkle,  as 
Director  of  the  UJS.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service. 

Frank  Dtmkle  possesses  most  im- 
pressive wealth  of  experience— includ- 
ing 20  years  of  service  in  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Department— which 
makes  him  an  excellent  choice  for  this 
important  position. 

Frank  Dunkle  has  a  deep  under- 
standing of  wildlife  issues,  and  a 
proven  appreciation  of  the  political 
ramifications  which  so  often  surround 
them.  In  addition  to  his  service  in  the 
Montana  Game  and  Fish  Department 
for  20  years,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
fellow  legislator  In  the  Montana  State 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  executive 
session. 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  C. 
FLETCHER,  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  James  C. 
Fletcher,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  on  this  nomination  is 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hoixinos.  or 
their  designees. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  gJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1310 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation.  Senator 
Damtorth,  I  will  handle  the  time  allo- 
cated to  him  under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  consider  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher 
u  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
[NASA],  at  a  time  when  NASA  and 
our  Civil  Space  Program  urgently  need 
the  kind  of  calming  and  decisive  lead- 
ership that  Dr.  Fletcher  would  bring 
to  that  office. 

It  has  been  more  than  3  months 
since  the  tragedy  of  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger  and  5  months  since  NASA 
has  had  a  permanent  Administrator. 
Last  Saturday  both  our  Space  Pro- 
gram and  our  Civil  Meteorological  Sat- 
ellite Program  suffered  another  set- 
back with  the  loss  of  a  Delta  rocket 
and  a  weather  satellite.  Over  this 
period  of  time,  there  has  been  an  obvi- 
ous void  in  leadership— decisions  have 
been  purposefully  delayed,  morale  has 
suffered,  and  NASA  has  had  to  fimc- 
tlon  under  a  microscope  viewed  by  the 
whole  world. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  Individual  whose  personal 
and  professional  integrity  are  beyond 
reproach.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  distin- 
gt^hed  himself  on  several  fronts, 
having  served  for  7  years  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Utah  and 
having  established  a  respectful  record 
in  the  aerospace  industry.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, however.  Dr.  Fletcher  served  as 
NASA's  fourth  Administrator,  from 
1971  to  1977,  at  a  time  when  NASA 
was  concluding  its  Apollo  Program  and 
initiating  the  Space  Shuttle  Program. 
Dr.  Fletcher's  previous  stewardship  at 
NASA  will  enhance  his  already-proven 
capabilities,  and.  if  confirmed.  Dr. 
Fletcher  will  be  able  to  "hit  the 
ground  running."  which,  for  NASA,  is 
critical  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that 
when  Dr.  Fletcher  was  first  ap- 
proached for  this  second  nomination, 
he  publicly  resisted  this  call.  After  fur- 
ther consideration,  however,  Dr. 
Fletcher  accepted  the  nomination 
with  fuU  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
he  would  have  to  make  a  significant 
personal  and  financial  sacrifice  if  con- 
firmed. Dr.  Fletcher  is  willing  to  make 
this  sacrifice  out  of  a  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  our  Nation's  civil 
space  program,  which  in  and  of  itself, 
is  an  eloquent  statement  about  Dr. 
James  Fletcher. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  23.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  held  a  hearing  on  the 


nomination  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  on 
Amil  SO.  the  committee  overwhelming- 
ly approved  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Fletcher  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  a  margin 
which  should  indicate  the  confidence 
that  the  committee  has  in  Dr.  Fletch- 
er and  In  his  Judgment.  NASA  and  the 
United  States  are  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  not  only  a  nominee  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  stature,  but  also,  most  im- 
portantly, to  have  his  willingness  to 
accept  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  23  and  24, 
the  New  York  Times  printed  articles 
which  portrayed,  over  the  course  of 
some  15  years,  ongoing  practices  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  at 
NASA.  I  should  add  that  it  was  not  co- 
incidental that  the  first  article  ap- 
peared on  the  day  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  its  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Fletcher.  The  arti- 
cle left  a  disturbing  impression  that 
things  have  not  gone  as  well  at  NASA 
as  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe. 
The  article  cited  Federal  audits  and 
documents  that  referred  to  problems 
of  contract  mismanagement,  cost  over- 
runs, technical  difficulties,  and  avoid- 
ance of  safety  concerns.  There  has 
been  no  categorical  denial  by  NASA 
that  such  problems  have  ever  existed. 
While  the  articles  point  out  certain  de- 
ficiencies that  may  have  existed  at 
NASA,  some  of  which  may  stUl  exist, 
it  also  imderlines  the  possibility  that 
Congress  might  not  have  performed 
Its  oversight  responsibilities  adequate- 
ly. The  point  is  that  there  is  enough 
blame  to  spread  around  to  all  quarters. 

The  articles  highlight  audits  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  [OAO]  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  Program  during  Dr. 
Fletcher's  previous  tenure.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  articles  compared  projec- 
tions of  space  shuttle  costs  made  by 
Dr.  Fletcher  during  the  early  years  of 
shuttle  development  with  current 
measurements  of  those  same  costs.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  significant  disparity 
between  Dr.  Fletcher's  projections  and 
the  current  measurements,  the  articles 
inferred  that  Dr.  Fletcher  misled  Con- 
gress in  his  attempts  to  sell  the  shut- 
tle. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  To  begin  with, 
any  such  allegations  run  counter  to 
the  essence  of  Dr.  Fletcher's  charac- 
ter. Also,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the 
development  of  the  shuttle  knows,  this 
program  was  unquestionably  the  most 
difficult  and  demanding  research  and 
development  program  ever  undertaken 
by  NASA.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
because  this  was  an  R&D  program, 
there  were  questions  and  imcertaintles 
which  were  bound  to  make  it  under- 
standably difficult  to  match  initial 
cost  projections.  We  became  painfully 
aware  on  January  28  that  the  Shuttle 
Program  is  still  an  R&D  program, 
fraught  with  risks  and  uncertainties. 
Therefore,  to  hang  around  the  neck  of 
Dr.  Fletcher  the  projections  of  a  pro- 


gram of  this  nature  and  magnitude 
that  are  10  to  15  years  old  is  unfair 
and  terribly  misleading. 

The  staff  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  met  with  the  NASA  Inspector 
General  and  the  GAO  regarding  the 
allegations  In  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticles. Both  the  NASA  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  the  OAO  indicated  that  the 
articles  should  in  no  way  prejudice  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Fletcher's  nomi- 
nation. Therefore,  while  the  articles 
may  point  out  that  NASA  and  the 
Congress  should  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  precise  and  responsi- 
ble manner,  they  should  not  delay  the 
prompt  confirmation  of  Dr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  President,  since  NASA  was  cre- 
ated in  1958,  it  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  pride  to  the  United 
States.  NASA  and  our  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Program  have  helped 
pave  the  way  to  U.S.  preeminence  In 
science  and  technology,  and  it  will  be 
NASA  that  wUl  lead  the  way  in  main- 
taining this  preeminence  well  into  the 
2lBt  century. 

NASA  is  now  in  the  midst  of  serious 
problems.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that,  with  the  administra- 
tions of  Dr.  Fletcher  and  his  skills, 
and  by  more  careful,  thorough,  and 
dispassionate  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
NASA  will  be  returned  to  its  position 
of  preeminence. 

NASA  is  at  a  crucial  and  pivotal 
point  in  its  existence.  Not  since  the  So- 
viets launched  Sputnik  has  our  space 
program  suffered  as  many  setbacks. 
This  affects  not  only  NASA,  but 
NOAA  and  other  programs,  and  the 
American  people,  as  well.  The  whole 
world  anxiously  awaits  the  response  of 
NASA  and  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  space  shuttle  Challeng- 
er. Our  response  will  either  reaffirm 
our  leadership  in  aeronautics  and 
space,  or  it  will  allow  other  nations  to 
close  the  gap  between  our  respective 
capabilities.  Confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Fletcher  will  be  the  first 
step  In  a  positive  and  dynamic  nation- 
al response. 

Our  national  prestige  is  on  the  line, 
as  is  the  future  of  the  space  program 
for  generations  to  come.  The  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  an  individual 
whose  character  suid  professional  abili- 
ties are  Impeccable,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Jim  Fletcher  as  Administrator  of 
NASA  so  we  can  restore  our  civil  space 
programs  to  its  previous  position  of 
unchallenged  superiority. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  before  us  today 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  James  C. 
Fletcher  as  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration [NASA].  With  the  tragic  acci- 
dent of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
and  a  grounded  shuttle  fleet,  our 
space  program  is  in  the  painfully  un- 
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comfortable  position  of  being  held,  if 
you  wUl,  captive  on  Earth.  Further  ex- 
acerlMiting  this  sitiiation  is  the  fact 
that  NASA  has  been  without  a  perma- 
nent Administrator  for  5  months. 

Now,  however,  we  have  a  nominee 
who  has  stellar  qualifications,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  academia  but  also  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  But,  most  impor- 
tantly. Dr.  Fletcher  has  the  experi- 
ence of  having  served  as  NASA's  Ad- 
ministrator from  1971  to  1977.  It  is 
this  previous  NASA  experience  that 
has  made  Dr.  Fletcher  the  obvious 
choice  to  help  NASA  recover  from  the 
ChaUenffer  accident,  to  restore  its 
space  launch  capability,  and  to  put 
NASA  back  on  track  toward  the  21st 
century. 

We  are  also  privileged  to  have  a 
nominee  whose  character  and  profes- 
sional integrity  are  beyond  reproach. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Fletcher  has  decided  to 
return  to  public  service  even  though  it 
will  require  a  significant  personal  sac- 
rifice on  his  part.  This  teUs  me,  and  it 
should  indicate  to  my  colleagues,  that 
Dr.  Fletcher  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
devotion  to  his  country  and  to  our  Na- 
tion's civil  space  program. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Fletcher 
on  April  23.  This  was  followed  on  April 
30  by  the  committee's  consideration  of 
his  nomination,  which  resulted  in  a 
vote  of  15  to  1  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  nomination  to  serve  as 
NASA  Administrator.  This  vote  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  committee's  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Fletcher's  fitness  for  this 
position. 

Mr.  President,  NASA's  future  and 
that  of  our  Nation's  civil  space  pro- 
gram is  at  stake,  and  today  we  can  do 
something  to  help  restore  NASA's  im>- 
sition  of  preeminence  in  the  global 
arena  of  aeronautics  and  space.  We 
can  confirm  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
James  Fletcher,  who  is  well  qualified 
to  provide  the  steadying  and  solid 
leadership  that  NASA  most  needs. 
Once  this  leadership  is  in  place,  NASA 
will  be  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
reaffirm  its  rightful  place  as  the  world 
leader  in  aeronautics  and  space. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination  as  Administra- 
tor of  NASA. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  two  Members 
on  my  side  will  be  speaking  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Fletcher  nomination.  Sena- 
tor Gore  who  will  speak  somewhat 
later.  Senator  Proxmire  has  indicated 
his  opposition,  and  there  will  be  other 
Members  on  my  side  who  may  wish  to 
speak  presumably  in  favor  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

I  rise  now  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  Fletcher  nomination.  I  do  so  after 


considerable  thought  and  the  time 
that  we  spent  with  Dr.  Fletcher  when 
he  was  a  witness  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  also  in  the  discussion 
that  we  had  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee prior  to  the  markup  on  his 
nomination. 

I  thir''  it  is  essential  that  we  get 
strong  leadership  in  place  in  NASA, 
not  only  because  of  the  Challenger  dis- 
aster and  the  loss  of  those  seven  astro- 
nauts, and  the  most  recent  space  disas- 
ter which  occurred  over  the  weekend, 
but  also  because  I  see  a  pattern  of 
other  difficulties  that  I  think  relate  to 
these  problems  which  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  most  forceful  and  direct 
way. 

The  key  part  of  doing  that  is  to 
bring  new  leadership  in  at  the  top.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  real  problem  of 
drift  in  NASA  with  an  inadequate 
management  structure  and  team  at 
the  top  of  that  agency. 

I  wiU  shortly  then  address  some  of 
the  issues  related  to  Dr.  Fletcher  him- 
self. But  I  want  to  also  take  this  occa- 
sion to  make  some  other  observations 
about  the  Space  Program  generally 
and  space  policy  particularly  in  light 
of  the  succession  of  very  dramatic,  ex- 
pensive, and  damaging  accidents  that 
have  happened  over  the  last  9  to  12 
months. 

I  think  today  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
direction  in  terms  of  American  space 
policy.  That  has  to  be  corrected,  and  it 
has  to  be  corrected  quickly.  I  think 
the  current  policy  group  operating  at 
the  highest  level  within  the  adminis- 
tration—the group  called  SIG,  which 
stands  for  Senior  Interagency  Group- 
is  not  the  proper  structure  to  make 
these  policy  decisions,  and  make  them 
on  a  timely  basis. 

I  think  we  are  drifting  at  that  leveL 
I  think  it  \s  taking  too  long.  I  think  we 
are  caught  up  in  Jurisdictional  argu- 
ments back  and  forth,  and  we  are  not 
getting  clear  policy  decisions  and  sig- 
nals from  the  administration,  whether 
we  in  the  Congress  end  up  agreeing 
with  them  or  not. 
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I  think  it  is  time  to  change  that 
structure,  and  I  think  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  go  back  to  the  struc- 
tuure  we  had  in  the  past,  which  worked 
well  at  the  time.  That  is  to  establish  in 
its  place  a  national  space  council, 
which  might  properly  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  this  case  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  similar  to  the  arrangement 
we  had  years  ago  when  Lyndon  John- 
son was  Vice  President.  There  was  a 
need  at  that  time  to  focus  and  put 
some  real  energy  behind  the  decisions 
and  the  actions  of  NASA  to  get  things 
moving.  I  think  we  need  a  change  of 
structure  in  the  overall  policy  struc- 
ture at  the  top  of  our  Government. 

Second.  I  think  we  need  strong  lead- 
ership within  the  agency.  I  touched  on 


that  earlier.  I  think  Dr.  Fletcher, 
whatever  reservations  others  may 
have  and  I  must  say  I  have  some 
myself,  bring  with  him  the  ciuMclty 
for  leadership  that  has  been  demon- 
strated by  his  previous  role  in  NASA 
and  by  his  other  activities  throughout 
a  lifetime  of  accomplishment  as  a  man 
now  of  rather  senior  age. 

So  I  think  he  has  the  capacity  to 
come  in  and  give  the  kind  of  forceful 
leadership  that  is  needed  in  the 
agency  at  this  time.  That  means  being 
willing  to  make  tough  decisions. 

If  key  people  in  certain  Jobs  need  to 
be  removed,  and  I  think  some  need  to 
be  removed,  there  has  to  be  a  leader 
who  is  willing  to  take  that  step. 

If  decision  procedures  have  to  be  al- 
tered, then,  again,  there  has  to  be  a 
leader  sufficiently  strong,  able  and 
willing  to  take  those  kinds  of  steps.  I 
think  this  particular  man  is  quite  ca- 
pable of  doing  that.  He  has  done  it 
before  and  I  think  he  is  quite  prepared 
to  do  it  again  now. 

To  come  back  to  additional  factors 
that  I  think  bear  at  the  moment  on 
our  Space  Program,  most  people  do 
not  know  it  but  today  we  have  two 
space  programs  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  is  op- 
erating a  Space  Program  that  is  twice 
as  big  as  the  one  that  NASA  is  operat- 
ing. We  spend  roughly  $15  billion  a 
year  on  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram and  roughly  $7  billion  a  year  on 
the  NASA  Space  Program.  I  must  say 
as  I  stand  here  today  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  need  two  space  pro- 
grams. I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  degree  with  which  we  have 
two  separate  entities  of  this  kind  may 
divide  the  use  of  scarce  talent  in  terms 
of  people  with  specific  scientific  and 
management  type  skills,  but  it  also  di- 
vides the  dollars.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  sound  in  terms  of  the  direction 
for  us  to  be  taking.  I  think  probably 
the  Defense  Department  growth  has 
been  taking  and  draining  money  and 
emphasis  away  from  NASA.  I  think 
that  may  also  be  contributing  in  part 
to  the  difficulties  we  are  seeing  there. 

I  also  want  to  say  what  I  said  in  the 
markup  session  on  the  Fletcher  nomi- 
nation. That  is  I  do  not  think  congres- 
sional oversight  has  been  adequate 
with  respect  to  NASA.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  done  a  tough  enough  Job.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  done  a  sufficiently 
arm's-length  Job  over  a  period  of  time 
to  really  bring  the  idnd  of  serious  con- 
gressional scrutiny  to  the  policy  deci- 
sions and  spending  decisions  within 
NASA.  I  think  there  are  too  many  en- 
tangled relationships  between  key  con- 
gressional committees  and  NASA. 

I  made  a  reference  in  the  committee 
and  I  will  make  it  again  today  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  taking 
rides  in  space.  Jaxx  Garn,  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  who  is  a  fellow 


Senator,  a  man  I  respect  very  much, 
whom  I  have  a  very  close  relationship 
with  on  a  working  level  in  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  obviouBly  was 
one  who  went,  but  when  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Member  of  the  House 
going,  I  am  Just  troubled  about  that.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  appropriate. 

Last  week,  the  annoimcement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Space  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  he  is 
going  to  be  taking  a  top-level  Job  rep- 
resenting an  aerospace  industry  asso- 
ciation in  the  private  sector,  presum- 
ably a  very  high-paying  Job,  was  also 
troubling  to  me,  because  it  raises  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  sufficient 
detachment,  a  sufficient  arm's-length 
relationship  with  NASA  to  be  able  to 
make  the  kinds  of  tough  oversight  de- 
cisions that  are  needed. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  problem  here. 

Historically,  I  look  back  on  the  10 
years  I  served  in  the  other  body  and  I 
feel  that  the  Space  Committee  there 
particularly  is  tied  too  closely  to  the 
industry.  I  think  It  is  too  much  a  spe- 
cial-interest committee.  As  a  result,  we 
have  fallen  short  in  the  Congress  our- 
selves in  terms  of  the  kind  of  tough 
but  fair  and  aggressive  oversight  re- 
quired in  this  area  as  in  all  other  areas 
of  Government. 

I  think  in  another  area  we  obviously 
have  manufacturing  problems.  We 
know  that  now  with  respect  to  the 
booster  rockets  on  the  Challenger. 
which  have  now  been  identified  as  the 
cause  of  the  disaster  and  the  explosion 
and  the  loss  of  the  seven  astronauts. 
This  problem  was  known  about.  It  was 
not  fixed  properly.  That  raises  ques- 
tions about  internal  procedures  within 
NASA.  But  is  also  raises  questions 
about  our  manufacturing  capability, 
that  we  were  not  taking  the  time  or 
making  the  effort  to  design  and  build 
a  rocket  that  was  sufficient  to  meet 
our  contingencies.  I  worry  about  that 
with  respect  to  other  components. 

We  have  now  had  a  series  of  spectac- 
ular launch  failures  and  I  think  this 
calls  into  question,  is  the  manufactur- 
ing quality  high  enough?  Are  we  doing 
it  right?  Are  we  trying  to  do  too  much 
too  fast?  Are  there  too  many  pressures 
on  launch?  Are  there  too  many  pres- 
sures on  multiple  missions  from  star 
wars  to  commercial  ventures  to  re- 
search and  development  that  we  are 
overloading  the  system  with  this  ca- 
pacity? All  of  these  are  critical  issues 
that  I  think  have  to  be  raised  and 
dealt  with  at  this  particular  time. 

That  brings  me  back  to  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  New  York  Times,  as  is  well 
known  by  now,  ran  a  very  long  series 
of  articles  citing  waste  and  cost  mises- 
timates in  the  early  days  of  NASA 
under  Dr.  Fletcher's  direction.  Clearly, 
I  think  those  accounts  are  troubling 
ones.  Accounts  of  waste  whether  they 
have  been  found  by  GAO  audits  or 
others   in  that   period  of  time   are 


things  that  have  to  be  taken  lerlouily. 
They  have  to  be  addressed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  weigh 
against  that  the  fact  that  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  up  to  recent  months, 
NASA  has  had  an  outstanding  record 
of  success.  We  have  taken  six  manned 
trips  to  the  Moon  and  back  under  very 
difficult  conditions  and  have  been  so 
successful,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feats  ever  carried  out  by  our 
Nation.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  national  en- 
deavor, when  one  looks  at  the  com- 
plexity of  that  task. 

We  have  done  numerous  other 
things  that  have  been  spectacular  in 
the  NASA  program.  I  think  the  people 
in  NASA  and  those  out  in  the  supplier 
agencies  that  have  put  this  together 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  accom- 
plishments we  have  seen  over  the 
period  of  the  program.  In  fact,  we  are 
marking  the  2Sth  anniversary  today  in 
terms  of  the  flight  of  Alan  Shepard 
some  2M  decades  ago. 

But  changes  have  to  be  made.  When 
I  asked  Dr.  Fletcher  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to 
move  people  out  of  Jobs  at  NASA  that 
they  now  hold,  either  in  terms  of  the 
Challenger  disaster,  or  decisions  made 
preceding  that  which  appeared  to  be 
unsoimd  or  improper,  he  was  forceful 
in  saying  he  was  prepared  to  make  the 
changes  needed. 

I  asked  if  there  would  be  an  old-boy 
psychology  working,  him  having  been 
in  the  agency  in  yean  past,  whether 
he  would  feel  a  need  to  go  with  the 
working  arrangements  of  people;  he 
said  no,  he  would  feel  absolutely  free 
to  make  the  changes  necessary  and 
would  do  so. 

I  foimd  it  convincing  to  me  that  a 
man  of  his  senior  age,  having  been  In 
NASA  before  and  having  gone  out  to 
the  private  sector,  would  at  this  stage 
0'  the  game  divest  himself  of  all  hit 
pn/ate  holdings,  remove  himself  from 
the  private  endeavors  he  has  been  in- 
volved in,  to  come  into  NASA  at  per- 
haps the  darkest  hour  to  try  to  take 
the  steps  under  Intense  scrutiny  which 
should  properly  be  there  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  press,  to  come  in  and 
be  the  one  to  manage  that  effort 
under  that  kind  of  Intense  scrutiny  to 
figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  he  li  will- 
ing to  take  those  steps  at  this  time 
under  those  conditions  increases  my 
sense  of  confidence  that  he  is  equal  to 
this  task,  perhaps  more  equal  to  It 
than  anybody  else  we  might  find  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  might  have 
posed  a  better  solution  for  someone 
else  to  come  in  and  run  the  agency, 
but  few  names  have  been  suggested. 
His  has  been  proposed  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  the  Job  and  I  think  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  Job. 

Another  point  concerning  Dr. 
Fletcher  had  to  do  with  his  initial  con- 
cern of  the  Rogers  Commlsilon  when 


he  made  initial  statements  about  it 
which  I  think  were  unsound,  which 
were  troublesome  to  me  in  terms  of 
offhand  negative  comments  he  made 
in  terms  of  the  Rogers  Commission. 

When  he  came  to  testify  before  the 
Commerce  Committee,  he,  on  his  own, 
chose,  to  speak  about  this  and  said  he 
was  there  to  make  an  apology  about  it, 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  early  comments  about  the  Rogen 
Commission.  When  asked,  he  made  It 
clear  that  he  is  prepared  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  that  Commis- 
sion when  they  are  forthcoming.  I  sus- 
pect they  will  be  tough  recommenda- 
tions, as  properly  they  should  be,  and 
he,  if  confirmed,  will  be  In  the  position 
of  responsibility  to  see  that  those  rec- 
ommendations are  carried  out  and  will 
be  carried  out. 

□  ISOO 

I  think  he  has  to  realst,  as  Director 
of  NASA,  any  pressiires  from  any 
quarter  to  launch  under  unsafe  condi- 
tions, whether  it  is  pressures  coming 
out  of  Congress  or  pressures  coming 
out  of  the  administration  or  pressures 
coming  out  of  a  backed-up  workload  of 
different  kinds  of  vehicles  that  need  to 
be  sent  into  space,  or  whether  it  is 
complaints  from  the  press  about 
launches  being  postponed  time  and 
time  again  because  things  are  not 
quite  right.  Whatever  the  collective 
source  of  pressures  on  NASA,  we  need 
to  have  somebody  in  that  directorship 
who  is  strong  enough  to  say,  "We  are 
not  going  to  launch  until  we  are  as 
certain  as  we  are  capable  of  being 
within  human  limits  that  it  Is  a  safe 
drctunstance  in  which  to  launch." 
That  means  launch  procedures,  engi- 
neering design,  all  the  other  factors 
that  go  into  it. 

I  think  this  man  is  strong  enough  to 
be  able  to  exercise  that  kind  of  top 
leadership  and  to  put  a  team  together 
that  gets  it  done. 

Putting  that  team  together,  I  think, 
is  also  oltical.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  Is  easy  today  to  recruit  the  best  sci- 
entists and  people  to  come  into  NASA, 
particularly  given  all  ihe  difficulties 
that  have  taken  place  there,  because 
of  the  skeptldam  as  to  whether  the 
money  is  going  to  be  available  or 
whether  other  key  personnel  will  have 
left  the  agency  or  its  reputation  has 
been  damaged  and  so  forth.  We  need 
somebody  running  the  team  there  who 
can  go  out  and  reach  into  the  profes- 
sional community  acrou  the  country 
and  persuade  other  capable  execu- 
tives, many  of  them  earning  four  or 
five  times  u  much  money  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  leave  those  Jobs,  divest 
themselves  of  their  outside  holdings, 
come  into  the  Government  system,  go 
Into  NASA  at  a  troubled  time  and  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  work  load  and  see  that  it  is  carried 
out. 
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I  think  Dr.  Fletcher  has  the  capacity 
to  Identify,  to  recruit,  and  to  bring  In 
the  key  other  people  that  are  needed 
at  this  time. 

Our  space  program  Is  way  behind  at 
the  moment.  We  are  shut  down  for  all 
practical  purposes.  I  do  not  see  the 
shuttle  flying  for  at  least  another  year 
and  perhaps  longer.  The  earliest  date 
we  are  talking  about  building  and 
having  the  n.S.  space  station  up  In 
space  Is  1994,  8  years  from  today.  Tet 
this  very  day,  the  Russians  have  a 
space  station  up  in  space.  They  have 
cosmonauts  in  that  station  today,  per- 
forming very  valuable  research  for 
their  nation.  We  need  to  be  moving  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  to  close  that  gap.  At 
a  minimum,  we  are  looking  at  an  8- 
year  gap. 

I  think  changes  do  need  to  be  made. 
I  think  Dr.  Fletcher  has  the  capacity 
to  come  in  and  call  the  shots  that  need 
to  be  caUed  at  the  present  time  within 
the  agency.  In  terms  of  the  other 
Issues  I  have  raised,  in  terms  of  larger 
policy  structure  and  decisionmaking, 
those  decisions  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made  elsewhere.  And  at  the  top  level 
of  the  Reagan  admiziistration,  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  more  attention  to 
these  issues. 

Here  in  Congress,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  toughen  up  our  own  proce- 
diu^s  and  try  to  solve  the  problems 
that  prevented  us  from  doing  the  kind 
of  serious  oversight  Job  that  I  think 
was  required  in  the  past  and  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  present  and  certainly  in 
the  future. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
SDeak. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to 
me  3  minutes  on  my  own  time  to  re- 
spond to  those  comments? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  course.  I  will,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  as  we  pass 
through  this  extremely  difficult  time 
In  connection  with  the  fortunes  and 
the  management  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
cooperation  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Sci- 
ence, Technology,  and  Space,  has  been 
both  constructive  and  inspiring,  and 
extremely  helpful  to  me.  I  think  it 
presents  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  that  we  can  do  together  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  see  to  it  that  the 
space  program  is  greatly  strengthened. 
I  simply  want  to  take  this  public  op- 
portunity to  thank  him  for  his  work 
and  to  say  to  him  that  the  future  suc- 
cesses of  NASA  will  be  done  in  large 
part  to  that  work  and  to  that  con- 
structive help. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  myself  a  moment  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  very 


generous  comments.  They  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me  and  I  think  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  the  kind  of  bi- 
partisan and  nonpartisan  cooperation 
that  Just  has  to  be  the  case  here.  We 
have  to  figure  out  what  to  do  and  how 
best  to  do  it. 

I  appreciate  his  kind  comments  and 
I  see  us  as  very  much  being  able  to 
sort  through  these  questions  together 
as  we  have  been  doing,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  do  that.  I  think 
that  moving  on  this  in  as  timely  a 
fashion  as  we  can  is  really  critical.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Washington 
shares  that  view  and  will  be  willing  to 
move  things  ahead  here  at  as  rapid  a 
pace  as  we  are  able  to  do. 

For  that,  I  am  appreciative  and  I  say 
to  him  that  he  can  count  on  my  con- 
tinued support  and  cooperation  to  try 
to  see  to  It  that  we  are  able  to  get 
these  matters  resolved  and  handled  in 
the  best  fashion  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dlstingidshed  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rixgue]  for 
jrieldlng  me  this  time.  Echoing  the 
comments  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  want  also  to  commend  Senator 
RiBGLE  for  his  work  and  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  greatly  en- 
Joyed  serving  on  the  Space  Subcom- 
mittee for  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
now.  It  has  been  an  eventful  period  of 
time  for  the  subcommittee,  frankly, 
for  we  have  had  our  hands  full.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  work,  but  work  that 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  nomination.  The  vote  in  commit- 
tee, as  previously  noted,  was  15  to  1.  I 
was  the  sole  dissenter  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  of  my  reason  for  voting  as 
I  did.  First,  let  me  note  that  in  spite  of 
my  strong  opposition  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  I 
stated  in  the  committee  that  I  have  no 
wish  at  all  to  delay  the  Senate's  ability 
to  vote  on  this  nomination;  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  obstructionist  or  dilatory,  I 
do  not  plan  any  kind  of  extended 
debate,  and  I  was  happy  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  limit 
debate  on  this  issue. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  there  will 
be  a  record  vote,  and  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  there  will  be.  I  hope  very 
much  that  my  colleagues  will  consider 
this  particular  vote  with  unusual  care. 

NASA  desperately  needs  new  leader- 
ship. We  must  go  forward  with  this 
nominee  quickly,  if  that  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  for  NASA  has  had  a  lead- 
ership vacuum  for  many  months  now, 
since  well  before  the  Challenger  trage- 
dy in  January.  But  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  country  and  NASA  would  be 


better  served  If  the  new  Administrator 
were  someone  other  than  Dr.  Fletcher. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  no 
question  whatsoever  about  Dr. 
Fletcher's  integrity  or  personal  fit- 
ness. I  bear  no  animosity  toward  him. 
I  appreciate  his  willingness  to  meet 
with  me  and  talk  at  length  about  the 
concerns  I  have  raised.  But  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  about  Dr.  Fletcher's 
ability  to  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  NASA  so  desperately  needs 
right  now. 

It  is  my  impression,  Mr.  President, 
that  Dr.  Fletcher's  nomination  met 
with  resounding  approval  when  it  was 
first  announced,  largely  because  most 
people  believed  all  went  well  during 
Dr.  Fletcher's  previous  tenure  as 
NASA  Administrator.  Many  Members 
of  this  body  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  personally  with  Dr.  Fletcher,  and 
I  deeply  respect  their  assessment  of 
his  ability  and  character  and  Judg- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  go 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  that  has 
been  compiled.  Based  on  that  record,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
nominee. 

We  will  be  forced  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  Judgment  of  the  person  who  be- 
comes the  next  Administrator  of 
NASA.  This  year  we  will  make  some  of 
the  most  difficult  choices  we  have  ever 
made  with  respect  to  the  Space  Pro- 
gram. It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that 
In  making  choices  of  this  kind,  legisla- 
tors have  to  rely  on  the  technical 
advice,  scientific  Judgment,  and  eco- 
nomic Judgment  of  the  leader  of 
NASA. 
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I  oppose  Dr-  Fletcher's  nomination 
because  I  have  lost  confidence  in  his 
Judgment.  Let  me  explain  why. 

Recent  analyses  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Miami 
Herald,  and  the  Houston  Chronicle 
have  given  us  reason  to  question  the 
perception  that  NASA  was  running 
Just  fine  up  until  the  Challenger  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  that 
have  come  to  light  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Challenger  accident 
did  not  begin  a  few  hours  before  liftoff 
when  the  thermometer  started  drop- 
ping and  those  who  raised  warnings 
about  the  solid  rocket  booster  were  ig- 
nored. We  now  know  from  these  ex- 
tensive newspaper  accounts,  triggered 
by  the  Challenger  tragedy,  that  the 
problems  began  a  long  time  ago.  In  my 
opinion,  the  record  demonstrates  that 
the  problems  began  during  Dr. 
Fletcher's  prior  tenure  as  Administra- 
tor. 

It  now  seems  apparent  that  after 
landing  men  on  the  Moon  and  return- 
ing them  safely  to  Earth  again,  there 
was  some  confusion  about  where 
NASA  should  go  next.  The  first  choice 
was  the  trip  to  Mars.  When  that  goal 


wu  rejected  partly  because  of  budget 
constraints,  the  construction  of  the 
shuttle  system  became  the  premier 
mission  for  NASA. 

It  was  Dr.  Fletcher  who  essentially 
sold  the  shuttle  system  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  analyses  and  pro- 
jections that  he  brought  forward  to 
Congress. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  projec- 
tions he  made  at  that  time,  but  let  me 
say  that  NASA  began  to  drift  with  the 
shift  from  the  Apollo  Program  to  the 
Shuttle  Program.  Management  prob- 
lems began  to  appear.  Mismanagement 
began  to  take  place. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  charges 
that  were  made  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts, particularly  in  the  two  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  when  you  add 
up  the  amount  of  money  allegedly 
wasted,  documented  in  the  GAO  re- 
ports, it  comes  to  about  $3.5  billion. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
kind  of  waste  that  the  public  has  come 
to  associate  with  defense  contractors- 
selling  a  building  for  $300,000,  for  ex- 
ample, and  then  renting  the  same 
building  for  $3.6  million  over  a  period 
of  years.  There  is  a  very  long  list  of 
similar  examples  which  I  will  not  read 
but  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
as  part  of  the  articles  which  I  will  ask 
permission  to  insert  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

In  1977.  the  last  year  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  prior  tenure,  the  OAO 
noted  that  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  cost  ovemms  that  re- 
sulted from  technical  changes  and  cost 
ovemms  that  resulted  from  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse. 

There  are  many  other  similar 
chuges  contained  in  these  recent  re- 
views of  NASA's  performance  over  the 
last  couple  of  decades. 

I  asked  Dr.  Fletcher  a  number  of 
questions  about  these  charges  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee.  I 
asked  him.  for  example,  what  hap- 
pened when  he  projected  for  the  Con- 
gress that  it  would  cost  $100  a  pound 
to  put  payloads  into  orbit  on  the  shut- 
tie  and  yet  It  now  costs  more  than 
$6,000  a  pound.  His  response  was. 
"Something  must  have  happened  on 
the  way  to  the  bank." 

Afterward,  I  submitted  a  series  of 
questions  in  writing,  and  Dr.  Fletcher 
was  Und  and  courteous  enough  to  re- 
spond in  writing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  that  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence in  the  Ricoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkosd,  as  follows: 

U.8.  Skuats 
Wathington.  DC,  AprU  IS,  !»»€. 
Dr.  JAios  Flrchix. 
Old  Executive  Office  Building.  Wuhington, 

DC. 

Dim  Da.  Fletchzr:  In  accordance  with 
our  agreement  made  during  your  oonf  Irma- 
tion  hearing  on  April  23,  I  am  presenting 
the  following  questions  to  you  that  were 


raised  by  the  article  in  the  April  3S,  1986 
edition  of  the  Ne%o  York  Tlvui. 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  there  could  be  mls-etatements  of 
fact  in  the  article,  and  that  it  Is  possible 
that  a  different  perspective  could  alter  the 
Image  created  by  the  piece. 

My  quettiona  are  u  follows: 

1.  The  article  states,  "In  1973,  Dr.  Fletch- 
er predicted  In  news  releases  and  Congrea- 
slonal  testimony,  a  cost  of  110.45  million  for 
each  shuttle  launching.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  then  that  the  figure 
was  'mlaleadlng',  and  'overly  optimistic 
since  It  accounted  for  only  operating,  not 
construction,  costs  and  did  not  reflect  con- 
siderable technical  uncertainties." 

"Today  the  costs  are  1379  million  for  each 
launching.  Including  construction  and  oper- 
iktlons,  and  IISI  million  each  time  just  for 
operations,  according  to  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures.  Even  after  discount- 
ing for  Inflation,  today's  operations  cost 
alone  for  each  launching  la  five  times  the 
original  projections.  The  original  NASA  pro- 
jections laid  the  shuttle  would  be  uneco- 
nomical If  launching  costs  rose  more  than 
76  percent." 

Did  you  represent  those  costs  to  Congress, 
and  on  what  basis  did  you  project  those 
costs? 

Do  you  disagree  with  the  present  costs  as 
represented  In  the  article? 

Did  you  know  of  the  Oeneral  Aocoimting 
Office's  disagreement  with  your  cost  projec- 
tions? Did  you  disagree  with  them,  and  if  so, 
why? 

How  do  you  aocoimt  for  the  great  dispari- 
ty between  your  cost  projections  and  the  ul- 
timate actual  costs? 

3.  The  article  also  states  "Dr.  netcher 
predicted,  too,  that  the  cost  of  lifting  shut- 
tle cargo  Into  orbit  would  be  $100  dollars  a 
pound.  The  cost  now  Is  $6,284  a  pound  for 
the  total  program  and  $2,849  a  pound  for 
operations  alone.  DIsooimtIng  for  Inflation 
the  corresponding  rise  Is  9  to  19  times.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  figures  showed." 

Did  you  make  such  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  cargo  charges  at  that  time?  On  what 
basis? 

Do  you  disagree  with  the  figures  quoted  In 
the  article? 

How  do  you  explain  the  disparity  between 
your  projections  and  the  actual  present 
costs? 

S.  The  article  states  "In  letters  to  Con- 
gressional auditors.  Dr.  Fletcher  and  his 
deputies  consistently  refused  to  correct 
many  of  the  problems  dted  by  the  Inspec- 
tors, Including  management  errors,  spend- 
ing abuses,  delays  In  hardware  testing,  lax 
monitoring  of  contractors  and  optimistic  es- 
timates of  costs  and  technical  problems." 

Were  such  allegations  and  oritieisms  made 
of  NASA  during  your  tenure? 

Did  you  take  exception  to  those  sugges- 
tions, and  If  so,  why? 

4.  The  article  sUtes  that  on  April  8,  1977, 
Dr.  Fletcher  wrote  to  the  Oeneral  Aooount- 
Ing  Office:  "Cost  effectiveness  was  a  central 
feature  in  the  Initial  approval  for  the  shut- 
tle, and  remains  so.  On  a  payload  cost  basis, 
the  shuttle  Is  the  most  economical  space 
transportation  system."  Ihe  previous  year, 
he  dted  the  "past  excellent  NASA  record 
for  on-time  within  cost  program  accomplish- 
ment on  major  manned  missions". 

Assuming  you  made  such  a  statement, 
how  do  you  resolve  the  disparity  In  your  de- 
scription of  an  "excellent"  NASA  record 
with  one  that  was  repeatedly  criticised  by 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  Tou  were 
later  quoted  In  the  article  that  you  were  in 


a  "running  battle  with  the  OA-O.",  and 
characterised  the  different  evaluations  as 
differences  of  judgment.  Spedfloally,  how 
did  your  judgment  and  approach  to  maoago- 
ment  differ  with  the  OAO? 

6.  Tou  were  also  quoted  as  saying  "In  ret- 
rospect, maybe  we  were  optimistic.  The  cost 
per  flight  rose  way  beyond  what  we  antld- 
pated.  We're  all  disappointed  It  didn't  come 
out  the  way  we  calculated."  Specifically, 
what  costs  rose,  and  precisely  what  were  the 
errors  In  your  calculations?  Did  you  rMllse 
these  errors  while  you  were  still  at  the 
agency,  and  If  so,  did  you  make  those  known 
to  the  Congress? 

e.  The  article  also  paraphrases  you  as 
having  said  that  the  cause  of  the  problems 
at  the  agency  wu  that  NASA  was  "under 
severe  budget  restraints  and  asserted  that 
most  of  the  problems  with  the  shuttle  oc- 
curred after  he  left  the  agency". 

Please  describe  the  budget  constraints 
specifically.  How  much  money  do  you  be- 
lieve was  needed,  and  what  was  the  short- 
fall? Specifically,  how  did  those  budget  con- 
straints lead  to  the  aforementioned  prob- 
lems? 

What  problems  occurred  while  you  were 
at  the  agency,  and  what  major  problems  oc- 
curred after  yova  departure? 

7.  The  article  sUtes  "In  1977.  the  OA.O. 
said  NASA,  unlike  the  Pentagon,  had  not 
determined  for  Congress  what  cost  In- 
creased resulted  from  Inflation,  what  came 
from  changes  In  the  sise  of  a  project  or 
what  came  from  technical  problems." 

Do  you  dispute  this  statement?  Could 
NASA  distinguish  between  varying  contrib- 
uting causes  to  cost  overruns? 

If  NASA  could  not  distinguish  between 
contributing  causes,  why  not? 

8.  The  artlde  also  quoted  a  veteran  OAO 
auditor  whose  experience  In  auditing  NASA 
dates  back  to  your  previous  tenure,  stated 
that  NASA  was  slow  to  provide  material  to 
auditors,  dting  a  management  philosophy 
wherein  "they  (NASA)  want  to  provide  a 
miniwimw  of  Information,  and  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  get  the  records  we 
need". 

Olven  that  you  also  stated  that  there  wu 
a  "running  battle"  with  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  wu  this  a  management 
philosophy  of  NASA's? 

9.  The  artlde  also  states  that  "From  1976 
untU  1981,  NASA,  In  vlolaUon  of  lU  own 
contract  and  Federal  codes,  allowed  Rock- 
well to  buy  part  on  the  open  market  when 
millions  of  dollars  of  Identical  parts  were 
available  much  cheaper  from  Federal 
sources,  the  auditors  said."  This  leads  to 
outrageously  high  charges  for  relatively  In- 
expensive parts. 

Do  you  dispute  the  fact  that  Rockwell  wu 
not  required  to  buy  the  parts  from  Federal 
sources?  If  not,  do  you  dispute  that  this  wu 
a  violation  of  NASA  and  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations? 

AfirU  It,  19B9. 
Hon.  AuiRT  Ooas,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Smote. 
WathtngUm,  DC 

DiAX  SsMAToa  Oorb:  This  letter  addresses 
the  questions  you  raised  during  my  confir- 
mation hearing  on  April  23  and  In  yoiv 
letter  to  me  of  April  26. 

Question  1:  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Shuttle  wu  to  develop  the  capability  re- 
quired for  routine  and  cost  effective  access 
of  people  and  equipment  to  and  from  space 
to  achieve  the  benefits  of  the  scientific,  dvll 
and  military  uses  that  will  be  Important  In 
decades  to  come  to  maintain  world  leader- 
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■hip.  The  figure  of  $10.45  million  (in  1»71 
dollmn)  wu  only  for  our  projection,  at  the 
■tart  of  the  program,  of  the  average  operat- 
ing casta  over  a  twelve  year  iq>eratlonal 
period.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  NASA 
completed  development  of  the  Shuttle  gen- 
erally along  the  lines  originally  prescribed, 
with  some  configuration  changes;  however, 
that  the  projected  cost  of  operations,  if  cal- 
culated on  the  same  basis  as  the  original 
projection,  have  risen  to  about  four  times 
the  original  estimate  (about  $40  million  per 
flight  in  1971  dollars).  The  comparison  in 
the  New  York  Times  article  grossly  over- 
states the  increases  because  it  compares 
costs  for  one  year  in  the  early  part  of  the 
flight  program  with  the  original  projected 
average  for  aU  missions  to  be  flown  over  a 
twelve  year  period  and  because  it  includes 
amortization  of  development  costs  and  im- 
puted interest  costs  which  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  Included  in  the  Initial  projec- 
tions. 

The  Shuttle  Is  at  present  the  only  means 
of  transporting  women,  men  and  equipment 
to  and  from  space:  but  even  though  Justifi- 
cation of  the  Space  Shuttle  was  not  based 
on  the  details  of  Shuttle  economics  alone, 
all  of  us  wish  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
meet  the  early  operations  cost  goals.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  increase  has  been  at- 
tributable in  about  equal  portions  to  the  de- 
crease in  projected  flight  rates  sind  to  other 
factors.  We  did  have  some  disagreements 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
on  NASA's  cost  projections  and,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  no  independent  cost  estimates  were 
made  by  the  OAO.  These  disagreements  re- 
lated primarily  to  the  design  uncertainties 
and  the  assumptions  on  flight  rate.  There 
never  was  an  attempt  to  "mislead  anyone  on 
the  cost  aspect  of  the  Shuttle"  and  NASA 
took  the  cost  objectives  seriously. 

Question  2:  Although  the  figure  of  $100 
per  pound  was  used  as  a  goal  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  Shuttle  definition  activity,  my 
memory  is  that  the  information  I  presented 
was  primarily  in  terms  of  cost  per  mission. 
The  projected  cost  of  $10.45  million  per  mis- 
sion would  result  in  a  cost  of  about  $160  per 
pound  if  the  Shuttle  were  fully  loaded  in 
terms  of  weight  carrying  capacity.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  news  article  appear  to  be  based 
on  the  cost  per  flight  amounts  cited  in  ques- 
tion #  1  and  are  substantially  overstated  for 
the  same  reasons. 

Question  3:  It  is  my  impression  based  on 
many  disciissions  with  GAO  auditors  and 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  the  then  Comptroller 
General,  that  NASA  did  agree  to  correct 
most  of  the  problems  raised  over  the  years 
1971-1977.  However,  there  remained  some 
issues  on  which  there  was  an  honest  differ- 
ence in  engineering  or  management  Judg- 
ment to  which  we  responded  to  the  GAO  in 
writing.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  dis- 
agreements that  could  have  led  to  charges 
that  we  "consistently  refused"  to  correct 
problems. 

Question  4:  In  reviewing  the  programs  of 
NASA,  or  any  other  agency,  the  function  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  to  identify 
problem  areas  and  to  recommend  improve- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  reports  contain 
primarily  crticisms  of  the  agency's  activities 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  audit  function, 
not  an  assessment  of  agency  performance. 
The  agency  has  responsibility  for  consider- 
ing and  responding  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. In  many  cases  the  agency  wUl  agree 
with  the  GAO  recommendation  and  take 
the  action  recommended.  In  other  cases  for 
reasons  of  engineering  or  management  judg- 
ment on  specific  issues,  the  agency  may  dis- 


agree. This  should  not  be  viewed  as  indicat- 
ing disagreements  on  basic  management 
philosophy,  nor  on  the  need  for  effective 
management  direction  and  control,  but 
rather  a  difference  of  Judgment  on  specific 
issues.  We  generally  were  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  GAO  studies 
and  I  used  these  occasions  to  express  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  their  findings. 
One  example  which  comes  to  mind  involves 
the  timing  of  production  of  orbiters.  The 
OAO  recommended  that  we  delay  start  of 
production  of  the  last  three  orbiters  until 
after  the  initial  flight  tests  of  the  first  two 
orbiters.  In  our  view  such  an  approach 
might  be  appropriate  for  a  program  with  a 
distinct  design,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation phase  followed  by  a  large  production 
run;  however,  for  a  program  such  as  Shuttle 
involving  o>Jy  a  small  number  of  vehicles 
and  a  gracual  evolution  from  the  initial  ex- 
perimental flights  toward  an  operational  ca- 
pability, we  did  not  believe  that  approach  to 
be  appropriate.  Our  Judgment  on  this 
matter  was  clearly  explained  in  a  letter  to 
the  OAO. 

Question  5:  The  early  projections  of  Shut- 
tle flight  costs,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program  before  the  Shuttle  began 
flying  depended  on  a  number  of  assimip- 
tions.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
were  no  errors  made  in  the  calculations 
themselves  regarding  cost  per  flight.  Howev- 
er, since  apparently  a  number  of  the  as- 
sumptions were  not  borne  out  In  actual 
flight  experience,  actual  experience  did  not 
correspond  to  the  earlier  projections.  It 
should  be  noted  that  when  I  left  the  agency 
the  estimated  cost  had  risen  about  20  per- 
cent and  it  is  my  impression  that  this  in- 
crease was  made  known  to  the  Congress. 

Question  6:  In  the  early  years  of  the  Shut- 
tle program  some  reductions  were  made  in 
our  budget  requests  which  caused  delay  of 
some  of  the  early  design  and  technology 
effort.  These  reductions  were  significant  rel- 
ative to  the  amount  requested  at  that  time, 
atwut  10-15  percent  in  FY  1974  and  1975  as 
I  remember  it.  Our  request  was  also  reduced 
by  $100  million  in  FY  1977.  One  result  was 
that  we  were  not  able  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
we  had  hoped  into  development  effort  on 
the  main  engine,  which  involved  some  of 
the  most  challenging  technology  in  the 
entire  Shuttle  system.  Budget  restraints 
force  Judgments  to  be  made  between  the  de- 
sirability of  specific  proposed  activities  and 
the  overall  cost  constraints.  This  situation 
can  be  disruptive  to  a  complex  technological 
development  program  with  a  large  number 
of  closely  interrelated  systems  which  must 
progress  towsu-d  flight  readiness  in  a  care- 
fully coordinated  manner. 

Question  7: 1  do  not  recall  the  OAO  state- 
ment that  NASA  was  unable  to  distinguish 
between  increases  caused  by  Inflation  or  in- 
creases resulting  from  technical  changes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  question;  it  may  have  been 
made  after  I  left.  However,  I  disagree  with 
it.  During  my  tenure  as  Administrator, 
NASA  could  and  did  distinguish  between 
cost  increases  caused  by  inflation  and  those 
related  to  other  factors. 

Question  8:  My  philosophy  as  Administra- 
tor was  to  utilize  auditing  as  an  important 
management  tool.  As  I  recall,  we  maintained 
an  independent  internal  auditing  staff  of 
several  dozen  people.  In  addition,  we  cooper- 
ated with  the  GAO,  which  in  fact  tiad  fairly 
sizeable  numbers  of  GAO  auditors  in  resi- 
dence at  NASA  during  my  tenure.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  answer  to  question  #4  1  can  re- 
member at  least  one  major  disagreement 
with  OAO  regarding  the  size  of  the  initial 


orblter  procurement  Apart  from  that,  there 
were,  of  course,  a  number  of  smaller  iaaues 
on  which  OAO  and  NASA  dingned.  My 
general  i^proaeh  was  to  work  constructively 
with  OAO  and  ita  personnel. 

Question  9: 1  was.  and  am,  unaware  of  any 
Rockwell  procurements  made  during  my 
term  as  Administrator  that  were  in  violation 
of  government  procurement  regulations. 
Had  I  been  aware  of  such  practices,  I  would 
not  have  permitted  them  to  continue. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  to  dis- 
cuss further  areas  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely, 

jAim  C.  Flstcbxh. 

Mr.  GORE.  Following  that  exchange 
of  correspondence,  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  privately  for  the  second 
time  with  Dr.  Fletcher  at  some  length. 
I  asked  him  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  allegations  that  were  made 
In  the  articles,  and  although  the  con- 
versation was  extremely  pleasant  and 
courteous,  Mr.  President,  I  was  trou- 
bled by  some  of  the  responses. 

For  example,  I  asked  him  about  the 
violations  of  regulations  by  the  princi- 
pal contractor  on  the  shuttle,  Rock- 
well, and  asked  him  about  procure- 
ments that  violated  Government  regu- 
lations. His  response  was,  "I  was,  and 
am,  unaware  of  any  Rockwell  procure- 
ments made  during  my  term  as  Admin- 
istrator that  were  in  violation  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  regulations." 

Well,  Ux,  President,  they  are  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

I  asked  him  why  the  turnaround 
time  for  the  shuttle  had  been  ex- 
tended so  dramatically.  He  said  it  was 
probably  due  to  competition  from 
Arlane  and  from  other  competing 
launching  systems. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

I  asked  him  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions as  well.  I  asked  him,  for  example, 
about  his  recent  service  on  the  Fletch- 
er Commission  which,  although  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  shuttle  project.  Is 
nevertheless  in  the  same  technical 
areas.  I  asked  him  what  his  prediction 
was  about  the  chance  of  building  a 
nearly  perfect  shield  that  would  catch 
99.9  percent  of  incoming  Soviet  mis- 
siles on  a  cost-effective  basis  and  prove 
that  idea  feasible  by  the  year  2000.  He 
thought  a  minute  and  said  "50-50." 

D  1350 

Mr.  President,  as  I  told  Dr.  Fletcher, 
virtually  every  scientist  In  America 
who  Is  familiar  with  this  program  now 
snickers  at  the  prospect  of  a  99.9  per- 
cent perfect  defense. 

The  President's  own  SDI  managers 
are  taking  the  program  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent direction,  toward  a  limited  mis- 
sile defense  program,  because  they 
know  it  is  completely  unfeasible  to  do 
what  Dr.  Fletcher  said  at  a  50-50 
chance  of  success. 

We  spoke  at  some  length  about  that, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  conversation,  he  said,  "Well, 
maybe  I  was  a  little  too  optimistic." 


Mr.  President.  I  think  that  not  only 
WM  he  too  optimistic  about  the  shut- 
tle, but  also,  he  provided  Congress 
with  information  that  was  very  harm- 
ful to  our  ability  to  assess  the  Shuttle 
Program. 

On  my  own.  I  contacted  the  General 
Accounting  Office  auditors  who  were 
quoted  at  length  in  these  newspaper 
stories,  and  I  independently  confirmed 
that,  in  their  view,  the  articles  are  ac- 
curate in  their  depiction  of  the  prob- 
lems at  NASA.  For  that  reason,  I  do 
not  think  Dr.  Fletcher  is  the  man  for 
the  Job. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  auditors  con- 
firmed Independently  that  they  en- 
countered tremendous  resistance  from 
NASA,  under  Dr.  Fletcher,  to  any  con- 
structive criticism  about  the  mistakes 
they  felt  NASA  was  making.  They  con- 
firmed that,  in  their  view,  very  serious 
cuts  in  testing  and  quality  control 
were  made  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  against 
the  advice  of  the  auditors  and  against 
the  advice  of  numerous  space  policy 
and  space  science  experts. 

Dr.  Fletcher  himself  referred  to 
what  he  described  as  a  miming  battle 
between  NASA  and  the  GAO  during 
his  prior  tenure. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Fletcher  is  going  to  be  confirmed— I 
tmderstand  and  recognize  that  fact— 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  work  with 
him.  ss  a  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  considering  whether  or  not  to  Join 
the  minority  that  will  vote  against  his 
nomination,  look  at  the  record.  The 
problems  at  NASA  began  under  Dr. 
Fletcher.  The  drift,  the  loss  of  focus, 
the  mismanagement,  the  waste— it  all 
began  in  the  period  immediately  after 
the  Apollo  Program,  during  the  transi- 
tion from  Apollo  to  the  shuttle.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  go  back  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  NASA  again.  It  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  a  mistake  this  body  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making,  I  understand.  But  I 
hope  my  colleages  will  look  carefully 
at  the  record  and  that  those  who  wish 
the  best  for  NASA  will  hold  out  the 
small  chance  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  search  far  and 
wide  to  find  an  administrator  who  fits 
the  bill  for  NASA— one  who  can  do  the 
Job  NASA  so  desperately  needs  at  this 
critical  point  in  its  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkord  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times,  Or- 
lando Sentinel,  and  Miami  Herald. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NASA  Wasted  Biluonb,  PmiaAL  Airom 

DiSCLOSt 

(By  Stuart  Diamond) 
The  space  agency  and  its  contractors  have 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  on  the  shuttle  and 
other  space  programs  despite  warning  after 
warning  by  Oovemment  Inspectors  that 
mieh  heavy  Iosms  were  occurring  through 
bad  management  procedures.  Federal  audita 
■how. 


The  problems  that  come  to  light  now  in 
the  National  Aeronautioa  and  Space  Admin- 
istration reflect  a  far  different  picture  from 
that  widely  held  in  the  yean  before  the 
Challenger  cataatrophe  of  an  eaaentially 
■moothly  running,  trouble-free  agency. 

And  the  audita,  many  of  which  have  been 
made  available  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  hold  special  aisnlflcanoe  not 
only  in  showing  how  NASA  was  operated  in 
the  yean  before  the  Challenger  explosion 
of  Jan.  as.  The  documents  also  take  on 
added  importance  because  the  Oovemment 
is  facing  key  dedaions  about  the  future  of 
the  American  apace  program,  Including  who 
^ould  direct  it,  and,  some  experts  contend, 
about  the  future  of  NASA  itself, 
camciaii  or  rasa  cbikp 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  who  headed  the 
agency  in  the  1970's  and  whom  President 
Reagan  has  nominated  to  lead  it  out  of  the 
post-aocident  era.  is  said  by  the  Federal 
auditors  to  have  misled  Congress  and  the 
public  in  the  1970's  about  essential  costs  of 
the  shuttle  program.  Dr.  Fletcher's  confir- 
mation hearings  open  in  Congress  today. 

In  an  interview  that  was  one  of  a  series 
with  past  and  present  NASA  officials.  Dr. 
Fletcher  conceded  that  he  was  "over-opti- 
mistic" but  denied  that  he  attempted  in 
any  way  to  mislead  Congress. 

The  overall  pattern  of  management  prob- 
lems as  well  as  broken  promises  on  coats, 
schedules  and  performance  emerges  from  a 
review  by  The  New  York  Times  of  more 
than  600  audits,  other  Oovemment  docu- 
ments and  economic  reports  by  outside  ex- 
perts and  from  a  series  of  interviews  with 
American  space  experts. 

In  the  last  IS  years,  the  bad  administra- 
tion and  spending  abuses  have  been  found 
In  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  NASA  oper- 
ations, from  running  the  shuttle  to  develop- 
ing planetary  probes,  from  satellites  to  con- 
stractlon  of  buildings,  from  space  experi- 
ments to  employee  overtime,  from  head- 
quarters to  field  centers,  according  to  the 
documents. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  inside  and  out- 
side of  Oovemment,  faulty  administration 
procedures  of  the  types  complained  of  have 
severely  hurt  the  American  space  program 
and  are  impossible  to  separate  from  safety 
problems  that  culminated  in  the  Challenger 
explosion  and  death  of  iU  seven  astronauU. 

ADSITS  DnCRIIKD  A^  TUM. 

The  total  waste  amounU  to  at  least  $8.B 
billion,  according  to  dollar  amoimts  cited  in 
the  audlU.  But  in  many  cases  the  audita  did 
not  give  dollar  figtires  for  instances  of  sig- 
nificant waste,  and  FrancU  P.  LaRooca,  the 
attomey  for  the  NASA  Inspector  General's 
office,  said,  "We  always  assume  we  have 
only  seen  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg— there  Is 
probably  much  more  out  there." 

NASA  official!  say  that,  in  general,  the 
audiU  have  been  fair  and  accurate.  They 
concede  that  their  agency  was  slow  to  cor- 
rect financial  and  management  problems, 
taking  several  years  in  some  cases  to  do  so. 
But  they  liuist  that  their  flaws  have  been 
strictly  administrative,  not  technical,  and 
they  deny  that  the  flaws  led  to  problems 
with  shuttle  safety. 

Among  other  key  findings,  most  of  them 
new  to  the  general  public,  reported  in  these 
documents  and  interviews  are  these: 

The  NASA  Inspector  General's  office  re- 
ported only  last  month  in  an  internal  docu- 
ment that  the  Marshall  Space  F.ight  Center 
at  HunUville,  Ala.,  did  not  properly  monitor 
what  happened  to  defective  equipment. 
Marshall  was  In  charge  of  the  booster 


rocket  whose  seal  problems  are  oonsidersd 
the  probable  cauae  of  the  shutUe  explosion. 
And  last  November,  Just  two  months  before 
the  disaster,  Congreaalonal  auditors  repaat- 
ed  previous  findings  that  Marahall  was  weak 
in  keeping  track  of  and  handling  ahutUe 
equipment. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  NASA  equipment 
iias  simply  disappeared,  either  stolen  or 
lost. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
lost  through  failure  to  enforce  contracts  in 
a  wide  variety  of  projects.  Contract  failures 
included  paying  NASA  or  contractor  em- 
ployees for  vastly  Inflated  expenses. 

NASA  spent  aa  much  as  $1  billion  more 
than  it  needed  to  for  the  new  Tracking  and 
Data  Relay  Satellite  System. 

Hundreds  of  relatively  small  contracts  re- 
sulted In  the  waste,  overall,  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  In  one.  for  example,  the 
Oovemment  agreed  to  pay  a  total  of  $S.6 
million  in  rent  for  a  building  that  It  had  Just 
■old  for  $$00,000. 

The  audits,  by  the  NASA's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's office,  Congress's  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency,  allege  thousands  of  NASA  or 
contractor  violations  of  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation. And  they  portray  an  agency  with  a 
serene,  always-tn-control  reputation  as  con- 
stantly arguing  behind  closed  doors  with 
Oovemment  Inspectors,  and  often  ignoring 
criticism. 

PATTBUIS  OP  MAMAOnairr 

Typical  of  the  kinds  of  problems  the 
audits  disclose  Is  the  case  of  the  shuttle's 
external  fuel  tank,  the  huge  vessel  for  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  that  forms  the  backbone 
of  the  vehicle  and.  In  the  Challenger  disas- 
ter, caused  most  of  the  destruction  when  It 
exploded.  NASA  officials  have  said  they  be- 
lieve the  tank  was  pierced  by  the  booster 
rocket  whose  seal  is  believed  to  have  failed. 

The  NASA  Inspector  General's  office 
found  In  1982  that  the  cosu  of  developing 
and  making  the  tank  had  more  than  tripled, 
to  $603  million,  from  iU  original  figure. 
Auditors  attributed  the  rise  to  lack  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  unrealistic  schedules, 
design  changes  in  the  middle  of  construc- 
tion, failure  to  set  prices  before  work  began 
and  allowing  parts  to  be  built  before  their 
design  and  testing  was  finished. 

The  auditors  doeimiented  2,714  changes 
on  the  tank  by  1960.  NASA  officials 
changed  aome  key  components  as  many  as 
five  (ucoesslve  times  as  parts  were  bought 
and  work  was  done,  stopped,  ripped  out  and 
redone. 

They  said  the  "current  external  tank 
management  Is  not  cost  effective  and.  In  our 
opinion,  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  overall  shut- 
tle program  management  difficulties. "  The 
tank  project  was  managed  by  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  which  also  managed 
the  production  of  the  booster  rocket  faulted 
in  the  shuttle  explosion.  Auditors  said  many 
of  the  problems  resulted  more  from  Mar- 
shall's management  than  from  budget  con- 
straints. 

DISAGUIICSin  WITH  PIlTDIIfOa 

Marshall  officials  told  auditors  that  they 
disagreed  with  many  of  the  1982  flndings 
and  declined  to  follow  major  recommenda- 
tions. Including  one  that  Marshall  do  more 
equipment  testing  and  better  document  ita 
reasons  for  cost  changes,  as  required  by  law. 

The  Federal  Inspectors  replied  that  Mar- 
shall officials  "do  not  have  the  arbitrary  au- 
thority to  act  in  contravention  to  the  NASA 
procurement  regulation." 
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aevly.  one  of  NASA's  biggest  mistakes 
wms  dted  by  its  Inspector  General's  office  In 
reports  from  1981  to  1984  dealing  with  the 
Tracking  and  Data  Relay  SateUlte  System, 
an  orbital  communications  system  to  re- 
place ground  stations  that  track  space  vehi- 
cles. The  second  unit  of  the  system,  a  $100 
million  satellite,  was  aboard  the  Challenger 
when  it  exploded. 

The  Inspector  General  concluded  in  1981 
that  the  agency  had  wasted  up  to  $1  billion, 
or  nearly  half  of  the  $2.1  billion  cost  of  the 
system,  through  a  "questionable"  leasing  ar- 
rangement. Because  NASA  did  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  satellites,  it  guaranteed  a 
Uoverpment  loan  from  the  Federal  Finance 
Bank  to  a  contractor,  Spacecom,  a  Western 
Union  unit,  to  buy  the  system  and  lease  it 
back. 

But  the  auditors  said  NASA  then  failed  to 
adequately  monitor  the  contractor,  letting  it 
withdraw  millions  of  dollars  in  advances  for 
work  not  yet  done,  for  expenses  expressly 
disallowed  and  for  payments  on  other  con- 
tracts. 

There  were  many  delays  and  "excessive" 
cost  increases,  but  auditors  said  NASA  man- 
agers at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt.  Md.,  had  agreed  to  pay  for  all 
delays,  regardless  of  who  caused  them.  And 
NASA  agreed,  "in  direct  contravention  of 
law,"  to  repay  the  Government  bank  all 
money  that  Spacecom  withdrew,  even  If  the 
contract  were  to  be  terminated  in  the  future 
for  any  failure  of  Spacecom  to  furnish  re- 
quired services,  auditors  said.  They  called 
these  agreements  a  kind  of  predetermined 
"confession  of  judgment  against  NASA." 

The  result,  in  part,  has  been  a  program 
that  is  still  not  operational  now,  that  is 
more  than  six  years  late  and  is  costing  tsix- 
payers  $200  million  a  year  instead  of  the  $50 
million  anticipated,  the  auditors  said. 

AUDrrOR  RKCOmfKIfDATIONS 

As  such,  it  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  being  a  cost-effective  replacement  for  the 
$70  milllon-a-year  ground-tracking  stations. 
Auditors  have  urged  NASA  management  to 
consider  liquidating  the  contract  and  "take 
timely  and  effective  management  actions" 
to  put  the  system  "on  a  prudent  business 
basis."  The  agency  did  not  liquidate  the  con- 
tract and  since  then  the  project's  total  cost 
has  risen  to  $2.8  billion. 

James  EUiot,  a  Goddard  spokesman,  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  problems. 

More  broadly,  in  May  1984  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said  NASA's  systems  to 
track  and  correct  financial,  equipment, 
property  and  management  problems  were 
"generally  ineffective."  It  said  10  of  the  37 
management  problems  that  existed  in  1981 
still  persisted. 

Only  last  November,  the  G.A.O.  auditors 
repeated  those  conclusions  and  said  the  fail- 
ures to  detect  and  correct  problems  were 
still  widespread  throughout  the  agency. 
Auditors  wrote  of  "attitude"  and  "general 
leadership"  problems  that  prevented  correc- 
tion of  persistent  abuses.  The  report  espe- 
cially singled  out  the  Marshall  center,  the 
unit  that  just  two  months  later  gave  the 
order  to  launch  the  ill-fated  Challenger 
without  informing  higher  management  of 
problems  that  had  existed  with  the  booster 
rocket's  joints  for  at  least  six  months.  The 
auditors  made  no  specific  mention  of  the 
booster  rocket  but  repeated  a  1984  criticism 
that  there  were  "problems  with  the  entire 
logistics  spares  program"  for  space  shuttle 
engines  at  Marshall,  including  control  over 
equipment  both  in  purchasing  and  after  it 
was  bought. 


UaXSt  OP  UrRRIf  AL  WKAxmss 

The  report  of  last  November  went  on  to 
say  that  NASA  was  telling  the  President 
and  Congress  that  it  had  no  significant  in- 
ternal weakness  at  the  same  time  that  its 
own  auditors  were  telling  agency  manage- 
ment of  significant  system  weaknesses. 

On  March  27,  two  months  after  the  explo- 
sion, officials  at  Marshall  were  cited  by  the 
agency's  auditors  for  violating  various 
NASA  rules  in  the  handling  of  hardware 
that  did  not  meet  specifications. 

The  audit  said  Marshall  personnel 
"cannot  determine  the  final  disposition  of 
nonconforming  items."  That  is,  if  a  part  was 
broken  or  had  some  other  manufacturing 
defect.  Marshall  people  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  fixed  or  not  before  use. 

It  has  not  been  disclosed  whether  or  not 
the  booster  rocket  seal  faulted  in  the  Chal- 
lenger explosion  was  defective  or  Installed 
improperly,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  seal  design  Itself  was  faulty. 

Dr.  William  R.  Lucas  has  been  the  Mar- 
shall director  since  1974  and  was  Its  deputy 
director  from  1971  to  1974.  He  joined  the  fa- 
cility in  1952  when  it  was  the  Redstone 
rocket  research  unit.  He  testified  before  the 
Presidential  commission  on  the  Challenger 
explosion  that  he  was  aware  the  night 
before  the  launching  of  contractor  engi- 
neers' concerns  about  the  booster  rocket 
seals  but  did  not  Inform  officials  at  Kenne- 
dy. He  said  he  had  been  aware  for  some 
time  of  the  problems  but  "never  considered 
the  seals  as  a  sa^ty-of-flight  issue." 

A  spokesman  for  Marshall,  told  of  the  var- 
ious audit  findings  on  Marshall  manage- 
ment in  Dr.  Lucas's  reign,  said  Dr.  Lucas 
would  be  unavailable  for  comment. 

RBSFORSI  BT  OFnCIALS 

NASA  officials  contend  that  most  of  the 
problems  have  been  corrected.  But  the 
audits  show  that  many  persisted  for  years, 
causing  serious  cost  increases,  schedule 
delays  and  ultimately  damage  to  agency 
programs.  And  the  same  types  of  problems 
continue  to  crop  up  while  agencywide  weak- 
nesses persist,  the  audits  show. 

NASA's  general  response  is  made  by  C. 
Robert  Nysmith,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Management.  He  said  in  an  Interview 
that  the  Government  audits  have  been  "rel- 
atively fair  and  relatively  accurate"  over 
time.  Keeping  track  of  equipment  and  keep- 
ing information  flowing  properly  Is  "not  a 
high  priority"  with  NASA,  he  said,  but  one 
that  needs  "more  attention." 

"Getting  the  agency  to  identify  weakness- 
es is  not  a  natural  culture,"  Mr.  Nysmith 
added,  but  he  Insisted  that  "the  system  is 
improving  every  year"  and  he  denied  that 
the  administrative  failures  had  led  to  sys- 
tematic failures  in  shuttle  safety. 

But  a  debate  has  been  raging  since  the 
Challenger  disaster  on  whether  money  and 
other  pressures  compromised  safety,  and 
the  faulty  practices  disclosed  in  the  audits 
seem  sure  to  refuel  the  debate. 

IMFUCATIOMS  EMTRGI  IKOIf  AUDITS 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
newly  revealed  audits  may  well  be  the  addi- 
tional spotlight  they  place  on  Dr.  Fletcher 
as  Mr.  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  NASA. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  agency's  Administra- 
tor from  1971  to  1977,  the  period  when 
many  of  its  major  cost  and  management 
procedures  and  abuses  originated,  according 
to  the  audits.  And  it  was  essentially  Dr. 
Fletcher  who  sold  Congress  on  the  shuttle 
by  saying  It  would  provide  Inexpensive  and 
routine  access  to  space  through  frequent 
commercial  missions. 


Government  records  now  make  clear  that 
he  and  his  aides  were  wrong  by  wide  mar- 
gins in  virtually  all  their  economic  projec- 
tions, projections  on  which  Congrenional 
approval  of  the  shuttle  was  Juatlfied  and 
voted. 

In  1972,  Dr.  Fletcher  predicted.  In  nem 
releases  and  Congressional  teatlmony,  a  cost 
of  $10.45  million  for  each  shuttle  launching. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  said  then 
that  the  figure  was  "misleading"  and 
"overly  optimistic,"  since  It  accounted  only 
for  operating,  not  construction,  costs  and 
did  not  reflect  conaldenble  technical  uncer- 
tainties. 

HOW  COSTS  BAVI  MOITIITID 

Today  the  costs  are  $279  million  for  each 
launching  including  construction  and  oper- 
ations, and  $151  million  each  time  just  for 
operations,  according  to  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures.  Even  after  discount- 
ing for  inflation,  today's  operations  cost 
alone  for  each  launching  is  five  times  the 
original  projections.  The  original  NASA  pro- 
jections said  the  shuttle  would  be  uneco- 
nomical if  launching  costs  rose  more  than 
75  percent. 

Dr.  Fletcher  predicted,  too,  that  the  cost 
of  lifting  shuttle  cargo  into  orbit  would  be 
$100  a  pound.  The  cost  now  Is  $5,264  a 
pound  for  the  total  program  and  $2,849  a 
pound  for  operations  alone.  Discounting  for 
Inflation  the  corresponding  rise  is  9  to  19 
times,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ures showed. 

In  letters  to  Congressional  auditors.  Dr. 
Fletcher  and  his  deputies  consistently  re- 
ftued  to  correct  many  of  the  problems  cited 
by  the  inspectors,  Including  management 
errors,  spending  abuses,  delays  in  hardware 
testing,  lax  monitoring  of  contractors  and 
optimistic  estimates  of  costs  and  technical 
problems. 

On  April  6, 1977,  Dr.  Fletcher  wrote  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office:  "Cost  effective- 
ness was  a  central  feature  in  the  initial  ap- 
proval for  the  shuttle,  and  remains  so.  On  a 
payload  cost  basis,  the  shuttle  is  the  most 
economical  space  transportation  system." 
The  previous  year,  he  cited  the  "past  excel- 
lent NASA  record  for  on-time  within  cost 
program  accomplishment  on  major  manned 
missions." 

RRROsPBcmn  viiwponiT 

Dr.  Fletcher,  now  a  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  said  In  a 
recent  interview:  "In  retrospect,  maybe  we 
were  optimistic.  The  cost  per  flight  rose  way 
beyond  what  we  anticipated.  We're  all  dis- 
appointed it  didn't  come  out  the  way  we  cal- 
culated." 

But  he  said  that  "the  running  battle  with 
G.A.O.  was  real,"  adding  that  in  the  mld- 
1970's  there  were  10  to  15  auditors  scrutiniz- 
ing the  shuttle  program  full  time  at  the 
NASA  centers  of  Marshall  in  Alabama,  Ken- 
nedy in  Florida  and  Johnson  in  Texas.  He 
said  that  what  needed  correction  was  a 
matter  of  Judgment,  his  against  the  audi- 
tors. He  also  contended  that  the  shuttle  has 
still  provided  valuable  scientific  and  mili- 
tary capabUitles  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Dr.  Fletcher  said  it  was  not  possible  to 
comment  more  specifically  on  what  hap- 
pened so  many  years  ago.  But  he  added  that 
NASA  was  then  under  severe  budget  con- 
straints and  asserted  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  shuttle  occurred  after  he  left 
the  agency. 

He  agreed,  however,  that  the  agency  now 
needed  critical  review,  saying.  "The  struc- 
ture of  NASA  should  be  examined." 


NASA  now  hM  no  Administrator.  James 
M.  Beggs.  who  was  appointed  In  1M2  and  re- 
cently restgnod,  Is  under  Indictment  on 
fraud  charges  relating  to  his  previous  em- 
ployment at  the  Ocneral  Dynamics  Corpo- 
ration. Mr.  Beggs  said  In  an  Interview  that 
he  could  not  comment  on  the  auditors'  criti- 
cisms because  "my  lawyers  have  put  strict 
restrictions  on  me." 

OireLOOK  OK  KKW  DKUIONS 

Even  before  the  ChaUenger  disaster  and 
the  re-examlnatlon  It  has  brought.  It  was 
clear  that  key  decisions  for  the  31st  century 
must  be  made  now:  Should  the  United 
States  begin  building  Its  next  generation  of 
spaceships  now  or  simply  remodel  the 
Pf«aent  craft?  Will  it  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  space  station?  Will  It  begin 
Interplanetary  exploration  with  a  manned 
trip  to  Mars  In  the  1900's.  as  many  in  the 
space  community  are  urging? 

The  audlU  show  a  wide  gap  between  past 
promise  and  future  reality  In  space-related 
construction  as  well  as  shuttle  operation. 

NASA  has  proposed  buUdlng  a  shuttle  to 
replace  the  Challenger.  The  estimated  cost 
of  $2.3  billion  is  more  than  three  times  the 
1972  projection,  and  76  percent  more  than 
the  1982  figure,  even  taking  Inflation  into 
account.  In  nearly  all  NASA's  major 
projects  since  1970,  costs  have  significantly 
exceeded  projections,  so  there  is  no  gtiaran- 
tee  the  $3.3  billion  estimate  would  be  close 
to  the  final  cost,  some  shuttle  experts  say. 

Some  space  economic  experts,  noting  that 
expendable  rockets  have  been  taking  an  In- 
crea^ng  role  in  the  plans  of  both  NASA  and 
private  companies,  say  It  may  not  make 
sense  to  build  another  shuttle.  They  also 
point  out  that  the  shuttle  is  now  10-year-old 
technology  and  that  new  reusable  space  ve- 
hicles are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

DISPAklTT  on  rUOBTS 

NASA  originally  predicted  that  it  could 
complete  48  fUghU  a  year  with  three  shut- 
Ues.  the  number  it  now  has  left.  The  agency 
now  projects  a  maximum  of  only  34  flights  a 
year,  with  four  orblters.  Some  senior  astro- 
nauts are  now  saying  publicly  what  they 
warned  privately,  that  anything  more  than 
nine  Is  dangerous  because  of  the  time 
needed  between  flights  for  maintenance  and 
preparation. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  audits,  NASA 
takes  ahnost  eight  times  longer  to  prepare 
the  manned  vehicles  for  launching  than  It 
promised  Congress  when  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram was  proposed. 

The  management  problems  also  raise  the 
ImisuMliate  question  In  some  minds  as  to 
whether  NASA  should  continue  to  exist  in 
Its  present  form.  Should  a  separate  organi- 
sation manage  the  shuttle?  Should  NASA's 
deoentrallied  space  empire,  with  a  Washing- 
ton headquarters  and  11  centers  around  the 
country,  be  consolidated?  Almost  all  outside 
observers  urge  that  the  shuttle  program  not 
resume  before  systematic  management  Im- 
provement occurs. 

"The  management  has  simply  been  poor," 
one  of  these  observers,  Alex  Roland,  says. 
Mr.  Roland,  who  was  a  historian  and  con- 
tract monitor  for  NASA  from  1978  to  1981, 
is  now  a  spedslist  In  the  history  of  technol- 
ogy at  Duke  University.  "A  handful  of  new 
people  in  key  positions  culd  turn  the 
agency  around,"  he  says.  "But  the  organisa- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  start  holding  people 
more  aeountable  for  their  actions." 

THI  MOST  DimCtTLT  AOIMCT 

Most  of  the  management  problems  that 
are  eaientlally  new  to  the  general  public 
and  an  vast  in  scope  show  up  In  the  audits 


of  NASA's  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral  and 
a  related  agency  that  often  works  with  It, 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 

The  NASA  Inspector  General's  office, 
which  has  a  staff  of  about  100,  Is  chartered 
by  Congress  to  examine  the  agency's  man- 
agement and  Its  spending  practices.  In 
effect  It  Is  a  separate  entity  not  beholden  to 
the  Administrator,  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  one  between  the  Pentagon  and  its 
Contract  Audit  Agency.  Their  recommenda- 
tions to  agency  heads  are  not  binding.  Nor 
are  they  normally  released  to  the  public. 

Figures  are  not  available  on  NASA's  cost 
management  compared  with  that  of  other 
agencies.  But  some  audits  indicate  that 
practices  at  NASA,  so  long  regarded  by  out- 
siders Bs  an  extremely  well-run  organisa- 
tion, were  on  occasion  worse  than  the  Pen- 
tagon, considered  by  many  the  worst  for 
cost  overruns. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  "an  Inves- 
tigative arm  of  Congress,  has  generally 
found  the  same  kinds  of  management  prob- 
lems at  the  space  agency  as  the  NASA  and 
Pentagon  auditors  have.  In  1977,  the  O.A.O. 
said  NASA,  unlike  the  Pentagon,  had  not 
determined  for  Congress  what  cost  increases 
resulted  from  Inflation,  what  came  from 
changes  In  the  slie  of  a  project  or  what 
came  from  technical  problems.  And  while 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  reduce  contrac- 
tors' prices  through  negotiation  an  average 
of  15  percent,  the  Marshall  center's  average 
reduction  was  8.4  percent,  NASA  auditors 
said  in  1984. 

O.A.O.  AUDITS  or  SPACI  AOOICT 

The  O.A.O.  Inspectors  say  they  have  pre- 
pared more  than  10,000  audits  of  Govern- 
ment Agencies  since  1970,  Including  885 
audits  of  NASA. 

J.  Klein  Spencer,  a  O.A.O.  official  who 
has  audited  the  space  agency  for  10  years, 
said  NASA  was  slow  to  provide  material 
needed  for  audits  and  sometimes  never  pro- 
vided all  the  Information  required  by  law. 

He  said  "NASA  hss  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult agency"  in  terms  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion. "We  have  problems  with  other  agen- 
cies,"  he  said,  adding  that  NASA  consistent- 
ly posed  problems  on  every  Job." 

"It  is  Just  their  management  philosophy 
over  there,"  he  said.  "They  want  to  provide 
a  nUnimiifn  of  Information,  and  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  get  the  records  we 
need." 

Mr.  Nysmith  of  NASA  says  the  agency's 
current  policy  Is  "to  provide  them  with  any 
Information  they  need— we  have  a  turna- 
round time  In  30  days." 

But  Mr.  Spencer  said,  "There  has  been  no 
change." 

Momroamo  coimucToas 

Among  the  themes  that  nm  through  the 
audits  reviewed  by  The  times  is  NASA's  in- 
ability to  manage  or  monitor  the  work  of 
thousands  of  contractors  paid  billions  of 
dollars  for  everything  from  manufacturing 
and  maintaining  the  shuttles  to  painting 
buildings. 

More  than  85  percent  of  NASA's  $7.5  bil- 
lion annual  budget  la  spent  through  con- 
tractors. 

Often,  NASA  has  allowed  contractors  to 
start  and  sometimes  finish  projecU  before 
costs  were  determined.  This  has  left  the 
contractor  virtually  free  to  determine  how 
much  a  Job  would  cost,  a  1981  audit  said. 
Yet  NASA's  own  procurement  regulations 
specify  that  pricing  must  be  done  before 
work  starts. 

On  the  shuttle,  the  Rockwell  Internation- 
al Corporation,  the  main  contractor  spent 


$30  million  on  a  propulsion  system  In  tbs 
two  years  between  receiving  a  work  order 
and  agreeing  on  a  price  settlement.  NASA 
had  expected  a  18.3  million  price  tnit  wound 
up  paying  Rockwell  $19.3  million. 

At  times,  more  than  $780  million  In  work 
was  being  done  without  price  agreements, 
the  auditors  found,  adding  that  "the  budget 
and  planning  oost  estimates  prepared  by 
Rockwell  International  Corporation  are 
often  Inaccurate  and  unreliable."  Some  of 
Rockwell's  payment  claims  were  submitted 
five  years  after  work  was  started,  the  audita 
show. 

PAnawoax  ams  saoDtn^s 
George  W.  Jeffs,  who  has  been  president 
of  Rockwell's  North  American  Space  Oper- 
ations division  since  1976,  says  it  Is  dUflcult 
to  submit  the  required  paperwork  because 
of  the  tight  schedule.  "When  you  have  a 
chutge  in  the  middle  of  a  development  pro- 
gram," he  said,  "often  the  teams  don't  have 
time  to  prepare  the  proposal  that  goes  to 
the  Government  Oftentimes  they  get  the 
Job  done  first."  The  dollars  go  up  as  time 
goes  on.  he  said,  because  "changes  are  being 
made  to  the  changes." 

It  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  problems 
may  have  been  the  close  associations  that 
have  developed  between  NASA  perwrnnel 
and  Its  contractors'  employees  over  the 
years.  Mr.  Roland,  the  Duke  historian,  says 
the  Rockwell  shuttle  history  illustrates  "the 
coay  relationship  between  agency  officials 
and  contractors." 

"They  live  In  the  same  area,  their  kids  go 
to  the  same  schools:  they  even  sound  the 
same,"  he  said.  "The  only  way  you  can  tell 
the  difference  is  by  their  badges. " 

Another  instance  of  the  mismanagement 
of  NASA  contractors,  one  of  the  few  such 
cases  that  was  weU-publldaed,  occurred  In 
1979.  It  Involved  what  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  later  called  "unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  travel  costs"  amounting  to 
$1.8  million.  The  blllingt  Included  drives  in 
rental  or  private  cars  by  hundreds  of  work- 
ers from  Rockwell's  California  headquarters 
to  Florida  to  make  major  thermal  tile  re- 
pairs on  a  shuttle  orblter,  as  well  as  salaries 
during  the  cross-country  trip  and  rental  of 
beach  quarters  In  Florida.  The  cross-coun- 
try drives  cost  far  more  than  airfare.  Rock- 
well had  also  billed  the  Government  for  a 
trip  abroad  by  four  people  to  support  pub- 
licity for  the  James  Bond  film  "Moonraker," 
which  featured  the  shuttle. 

Ultimately,  NASA  managers  disallowed 
$353,000  of  the  charges. 

Mr.  Jeffs  of  Rockwell  asserted  that  "this 
was  an  emergency  situation"  and  the  com- 
pany's actions  were  "extremely  ressonable" 
under  the  circimistances. 

Tm  piaraTUAi.  costlt  ciscli 
What  has  happened  has  In  a  sense  been 
circular  and  self-perpetuating.  NASA's  in- 
ability to  monitor  contractors  properly  was 
attributed  In  part  to  cuU  in  staff,  made  nec- 
essary because  of  shortages  in  funds  caused 
in  many  cases  by  excessive  contract  spend- 
ing, the  audits  show. 

In  the  ApoUo  program  to  put  man  on  the 
moon.  NASA  has  28  contract  monitors  at 
the  Johnson  Space  Center;  in  1979  and  1980, 
it  had  two.  There  was  one  person  to  monitor 
the  44,700  purchase  orders  Rockwell  Issued 
in  1981,  the  auditors  found. 

At  the  Marshall  center  in  Alabama,  offi- 
cials authorised  Rockwell  to  purchase  $1.6 
million  In  spare  parts  that  were  not  needed, 
a  1984  NASA  audit  said.  At  $780  miUion, 
procurement  for  more  than  120,000  spare 
parU  was  the  largest  single  Marshall  con- 
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tract,  but  the  auditors  noted  that  the  cost 
proposals  are  reviewed  by  one  full-time  ana- 
lyst with  some  part-time  help.  The  auditors 
aaid  78  percent  of  the  reviews  were  "curso- 
ry," violating  Marshall's  own  proctirement 
requirements.  Marshall  approved  fully  99 
percent  of  the  requests  for  spares  submitted 
by  Rockwell,  the  auditors  said. 

PATMOnS  TO  SnaSIDIARIKS 

Whether  because  of  inadequate  staff  mon- 
itoring or  for  other  reasons,  audits  show 
that  for  years,  instead  of  buying  parts  di- 
rectly. NASA  said  Rockwell  or  its  subsidiar- 
ies for  parts  that  had  been  bought  from 
vendors,  contrary  to  NASA  policy.  Markups 
sometimes  exceeded  1,000  percent.  At  one 
point.  Rockwell  sold  an  electronic  cooling 
fan  to  NASA  for  $159,000.  It  had  cost  the 
Rockwell  subcontractor  $5,215. 

As  late  as  September  1984.  the  NASA  In- 
spector General's  office  was  saying  that 
Bforshall  had  "not  adequately  considered  or 
evaluated  the  monetary  advantages  which 
could  be  realized"  by  buying  spares  directly 
from  vendors.  The  auditors  put  the  poten- 
tial cost  of  this  practice  over  five  years  at 
$10  million. 

The  shuttle  contract  for  the  extravehicu- 
lar mobility  unit,  which  enables  astronauts 
to  manucver  around  outside  the  shuttle, 
grew  from  $24.1  million  to  $71.8  million  In 
part  because  NASA's  "lack  of  timely  review 
and  consideration  of  significant  changes," 
according  to  internal  inspection  reports. 

INSTANCES  OP  PRAUS 

Not  all  the  extra  cost  to  the  shuttle  and 
other  space  programs  occured  simply  be- 
cause of  sloppy  procedures  or  staffing  prob- 
lems. In  many  causes  outright  fraud  oc- 
curred. The  space  agency,  as  one  audit  put 
it,  "lacks  essential  internal  controls  to  pre- 
vent fraud." 

In  February  1985,  Dr.  Herman  E.  Thoma- 
son,  deputy  director  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing at  Marshall,  pleaded  guilty  In  Federal 
Court  to  charges  that  he  "directed,  recom- 
mended and  approved"  the  NASA  puchase 
of  miUions  of  dollars  in  computer  equip- 
ment from  a  company  in  which  he  had  a 
substanital  personal  financial  interest. 

Dr.  Thomason.  who  had  been  honored  in 
1979  for  "exemplary  leadership,"  left  the 
agency,  paid  a  $50,000  fine  and  spent  60 
days  in  Jail  for  violating  NASA  regulations 
and  "knowingly  making  false  and  fraudu- 
lent statements"  about  his  outside  financial 
interest,  court  papers  said.  Dr.  Thomason's 
department  evaluates  space  data,  including 
that  from  the  shuttle. 

Many  other  Instances  of  fraud  also  In- 
volved NASA  employees.  One  space  scientist 
at  agency  headquarters  in  Washington  got  a 
$3,000  finder's  fee  fo.-  helping  a  company  to 
gain  an  agency  contract.  The  director  of 
NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland 
was  convicted  of  fraud  for  submitting  more 
than  $6,800  in  phony  travel  vouchers.  In 
1981,  21  NASA  employees  at  Langley  Re- 
search Center  were  foimd  by  auditors  to 
have  improperly  overcharged  on  their  time 
and  attendance,  and  the  auditors  said  "man- 
agement had  failed  to  correct  the  abuses." 

Other  instances  of  fraud  involved  private 
contractors.  Two  officials  of  the  Mayfair 
Construction  Company  of  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla..  were  sentenced  to  three  years  In  prison 
each  for  mischarges  and  false  statements 
pertaining  to  construction  contracts  worth 
more  than  $20  million  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

But  millions  of  dollars  in  wasted  funds 
and  lost  time  went  virtually  unrecovered, 
auditors  said. 


Other  cases  of  fraud,  generally  detected 
not  by  NASA's  administrators  but  by  the 
agency's  Inspector  General  and  Defense  De- 
partment auditors.  Included  false  claims  for 
overtime  submitted  by  contractors  and  their 
employees  as  well  as  contract  overcharges. 
One  contractor,  for  example,  charged 
$12,000  each  for  parts  he  had  agreed  to 
supply  for  $5,000.  parts  that  were  available 
on  the  open  market  for  $2,000.  In  1980  the 
Boeing  computer  Services  Company  in  Seat- 
tle paid  $2.4  million  to  settle  a  $10  million 
overcharge  It  had  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  auditors  said. 

The  audits  cite  numerous  cases  in  which 
cost  overruns  on  fixed-price  contracts  with 
such  agencies  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Air  Force  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment were  charged  to  contracts  with 
NASA.  In  1985.  for  example.  General  Elec- 
tric agreed  to  pay  a  $1.1  million  settlement 
for  improperly  charging  NASA  and  other 
agencies  an  estimated  $3.1  million  In  cost 
overruns  that  the  contractor  could  not  col- 
lect on  a  fixed-price  Air  Force  contract, 
auditors  said. 

Rockwell  was  discovered  to  have  over- 
charged the  agency  for  "massive  numbers  of 
labor  hours"  on  a  fixed-price  contract  with 
the  Air  Force  for  a  satellite.  The  corpora- 
tion agreed  to  pay  $1.5  million  In  1983.  But 
two  years  later,  on  Oct.  31.  1985,  auditors  re- 
ported that  Rockwell  had  tried  to  get  back 
$541,000  from  NASA  in  legal  fees  from  the 
case  through  a  general  claim  for  legal  ex- 
penses. The  claim  was  disallowed. 

RZPEATID  CODE  VIOLATIONS  CITED 

Time  and  again  the  auditors  cited  viola- 
tions of  Federal  cost  and  management  regu- 
lations. 

A  significant  category  of  these  allegations, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  frustrating  to  the 
cost-conscious  investigations,  has  been 
NASA's  practice  of  buying  large  quantities 
of  goods  already  owned  by  the  Government. 

In  January  1984  Marshall  said  there  were 
no  "off  the  shelf."  or  standard,  items  for 
the  shuttle's  main  engines.  NASA  auditors 
arranged  an  independent  search,  which 
found  1,587  matches  from  Government 
sources. 

From  1975  to  1981.  NASA,  in  violation  of 
its  own  contract  and  Federal  codes,  allowed 
Rockwell  to  buy  parts  on  the  open  market 
when  millions  of  dollars  of  Identical  parts 
were  available  much  cheaper  from  Federal 
sources,  the  auditors  said.  In  a  case  reviewed 
In  newspaper  accoiuits  shortly  after  the 
Challenger  explosion,  NASA  was  found  to 
have  paid  Rockwell's  Rocketdyne  division 
$120  each  for  bolt  assemblies  available  from 
Government  sources  for  $3.28  and  $315  each 
for  3-cent  metal  loops  available  in  Govern- 
ment supplies.  A  $1  washer  cost  $80,  a  $2 
clamp  cost  $86  and  a  $78  bolt  cost  $1,621. 
the  audit  found. 

In  another  contract  violation,  a  NASA  of- 
ficial hired  his  son  and  other  novices  for  a 
painting  Job  at  the  Goddard  center,  accord- 
ing to  a  1979  audit.  The  $106,000  bUl  was 
said  to  be  more  than  twice  the  standard 
amount  because  the  NASA  official  estimat- 
ed 3.8  million  square  feet  to  paint  when  the 
actual  figure  was  472.500. 

At  Kennedy  Space  Center,  executives  of 
EG<3eG  Florida,  the  base  operations  contrac- 
tor, were  allowed  to  take  $51,000  in  Govern- 
ment money,  buy  oak  office  furniture  and 
retain  ownership,  in  violation  of  Govern- 
ment codes,  according  to  a  March  1985 
NASA  audit. 

LOST  TIME  IN  OPERATIONS 

NASA's  poor  control  over  contractors 
caused  the  agency  to  pay  for  large  amounts 


of  idle  worker  time,  records  show.  Many  of 
the  losses  are  said  to  have  occurred  for 
years  before  the  audits  and  In  some  caaet 
continued  afterward.  Often  they  were  docu- 
mented by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency. 

Repeat  audits  of  Rockwell  In  1979  and 
1980  found  the  company  had  a  34  percent 
rate  of  idle  time,  costing  NASA  $3.7  million 
annually.  The  Johnson  Space  Center  had 
been  asked  for  more  than  a  year  to  "Im- 
prove supervisory  monitoring  of  employee 
work."  In  1981  auditors  found  that  $660,000 
was  being  wasted  because  Rockwell  employ- 
ees at  Kennedy  Space  Center  were  taking 
extended  breaks,  leaving  work  early  and 
putting  in  excess  overtime. 

In  1983  auditors  found  NASA  wasting  $28 
million  a  year  because  Rockwell  engineers 
were  Idle  more  than  30  percent  of  the  time. 
Auditors  found  NASA  wasting  $6.7  million  a 
year  because  of  a  20  percent  rate  of  "exces- 
sive nonproductivity"  at  General-Dynamics 
in  San  Diego. 

NASA  auditors  found  that  $1.7  million  a 
year  was  being  wasted  at  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center  in  Hampton.  Va..  because  the 
center's  management  "had  not  sufficiently 
emphasized  cost  control"  over  a  mainte- 
nance contractor.  Workers  took  nearly  two 
hours  to  do  an  hour's  work,  engaged  in 
"cruising"  around  the  center  in  vehicles 
"without  an  apparent  reason"  and  were  not 
properly  equipped  with  tools  and  materials, 
the  auditors  said. 

The  audits  also  show  that  employees  of 
both  NASA  and  contractors  were  using  nar- 
cotics, marijuana,  cocaine  and  other  illegal 
drugs,  and  marijuana  was  actually  found 
growing  at  one  NASA  facility. 

In  April  1984,  auditors  of  the  Johnson 
Space  Center,  whose  Mission  Control  directs 
space  flights  after  launchings  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  said  management  must  improve 
iU  controls  over  the  use  of  narcotics  at  the 
center. 

The  audits  show  that  NASA  had  problems 
controlling  its  basic  resource,  more  than  $12 
billion  in  property  and  equipment. 

An  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  that  officials  at  the  John- 
son center  consistently  accepted  the  loss, 
presumably  through  theft,  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  equipment  each  year  in 
numerous  small  contracts.  The  officials  told 
auditors  that  there  was  "a  general  attitude 
that  small  dollar-value  contracts  are  not 
worthy  of  attention." 

The  audits  document  many  specific  in- 
stances of  theft;  copper  cable,  aluminum, 
tools,  $26,000  of  gold  that  had  been  salvaged 
from  rocket  engines,  rare  metal  used  In  the 
shuttle's  solid-fuel  booster  rockets  were 
stolen.  At  least  $100,000  of  silver  engine-ring 
seals  were  taken,  as  was  $450,000  of  gold 
used  in  making  shuttle  thermal  tiles. 

As  early  as  1970.  the  Congressional  audi- 
tors noted  that  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
had  not  accounted  for  more  than  $320  mil- 
lion of  equipment  for  as  long  as  four  years. 
Marshall  officials  had  been  asked  to  ac- 
count for  their  equipment  in  1970,  but  at 
least  $250  million  was  still  not  Ubulated  by 
1974.  At  Goddard.  Johnson  and  Marshall. 
3.779  items  valued  at  $3.1  million  were  miss- 
ing by  1974.  Auditors  said  It  was  often  un- 
clear in  these  cases  how  much  was  stolen 
and  how  much  simply  lost  because  of  poor 
accoimting. 

At  the  Ames  Research  Center  in  Moun- 
tain View.  Calif.,  nearly  $1  miUion  in  prop- 
erty was  lost  from  1977  to  1982  because  re- 
quired inventories  were  not  done,  losses 
were  not  Investigated  and  center  officials 


declined  to  penaliie  responsible  officials, 
NASA  audlton  aaid  In  September  1982. 

Ames  promised  to  correct  its  control  pro- 
cedures but  the  next  year,  the  auditors 
found  that  another  $2.4  million.  In  comput- 
er equipment,  had  disappeared. 

At  the  Langley  Research  Center,  there 
was  said  to  be  "no  control"  over  gold,  silver, 
platinum  and  other  precious  metals  used  in 
laboratory  experiments  in  1981.  Platinum 
was  found  stored  in  a  brown  grocery  bag, 
and  some  $71,000  in  silver  ran  down  drains 
each  year  for  three  years  because  a  reclama- 
tion filter  had  not  been  changed.  Two  years 
later  auditors  found  some  procedures  still 
unchanged. 

The  MarshUl  center  aUowed  Morton 
Thiokol  Inc..  the  prime  contractor  on  the 
booster  rockets,  to  rent  a  building  for  $3,6 
miUion  over  13  years  and  charge  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  rent,  although  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  had  recently  owned  the  buUdlng 
but  sold  it  for  a  total  of  $300,000.  NASA 
auditors  said. 

Thiokol  also  rented  three  other  buildings 
for  rocket  storage,  assembly  or  manufactur- 
ing, although  eight  buildings  already  owned 
by  the  Government  were  nearby  and  could 
have  been  used,  auditors  said. 

In  1976,  an  audit  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  the  Marshall  center 
had  fully  14  warehouses  of  equipment  that 
had  been  ordered  by  NASA  employees  who 
had  since  left  the  agency  or  "who  had  since 
died."  Most  of  It  was  idly  gathering  dust. 

And  last  year,  two  audits  at  Kennedy  de- 
termined more  than  $26  million  was  being 
wasted  because  two  contractors  were  each 
warehousing  and  managing  25,800  identical 
pieces  of  equipment.  The  Lockheed  Space 
Operations  Company,  the  contractor  that 
prepares  the  shuttle  for  launching,  was  al- 
lowed to  spend  $5.9  million  for  new  ware- 
house space  to  store  another  44.600  other 
items  that  were  not  needed,  the  audits 
showed. 

John  D.  Williams,  a  spokesman  'or  Lock- 
heed, which  assumed  iU  duties  on  Oct.  29, 
1983,  said,  "We  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
problem  areas  cited  In  the  audit." 

On  the  other  hand,  contractors  at  Kenne- 
dy were  not  stocking  enough  spares  and  had 
failed  to  order  $55  million  In  requested 
equipment,  a  1985  audit  found.  Auditors 
said  lack  of  spares  had  delayed  a  nimiber  of 
shuttle  launchings. 

One  result  was  that  parts  needed  to  re- 
place balky  Items  on  an  orblter  waiting  to 
take  off  were  taken  from  other  orblters. 
"The  cannibalizing  just  horrified  me,"  said 
Albert  J.  Kelley.  a  vice  president  of  Arthur 
D.  Little  Inc.,  a  former  NASA  project  man- 
ager who  later  was  a  management  consult- 
ant in  technical  fields.  "Every  time  you 
open  a  clamp,  break  a  seal,  damage  a  fitting 
to  take  out  a  part,  you  are  looking  for  trou- 
ble." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  16. 1986] 
NASA  IS  Wastino  Miluonb.  Audits  Reveal 
(By  Susan  Sachs  and  Peter  Cary) 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  wasted  millions  of  dollars 
in  Its  dealings  with  contractors  that  built 
the  space  shuttle.  audiU  examined  by  The 
Herald  reveal. 

The  agency  paid  $315  each  for  wire  fasten- 
ers that  should  cost  three  cents,  audits 
show.  It  spent  $159,000  for  a  cooling  fan 
that  was  built  for  $5,000.  It  is  paying  a  con- 
tractor $6.3  million  to  lease  warehouses 
next  to  similar  government  buildings  that 
are  vacant.  It  paid  $256  to  fly  an  executive's 
pet  dogs  from  coast  to  coast. 


The  waste  becomes  significant  In  the  light 
of  recent  dladoniret  by  NASA  that  it  cut 
back  on  its  safety  staff,  slashed  shuttle  reli- 
ability programs,  and  abandoned  backup 
safety  features.  NASA  officials  say  they 
made  the  cuts  because  there  wasn't  enough 
money. 

George  Spanton,  a  former  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  supervisor  of  contractor 
billings  at  KennecU'  Space  Center,  estimates 
that  one-third  of  NASA's  budget  is  fat.  The 
money  wasted  on  loafing  work  crews,  exces- 
sive markups  on  parts,  and  freeloadlng  eon- 
tractors  rivals  the  worst  of  the  military,  he 
said. 

"I  would  say  it's  in  the  same  ballpark  as 
the  [Pentagon's],  which  is  about  one-third," 
he  said. 

"That's  a  ludicrous  statement."  responded 
Richard  L.  Bankowski.  NASA's  director  of 
procurement  policy.  "Over  the  years,  we've 
proved  that  we've  done  a  very  efficient  Job." 
Bankowski  said  he  "wouldn't  even  at- 
tempt" to  estimate  NASA's  waste.  "I  don't 
have  any  feel  for  what  the  problem  is."  he 
said. 

But  docens  of  NASA  and  DCAA  audits  ob- 
tained by  The  Herald  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  show  what  the  problems 
are. 

Because  contractors  are  allowed  to  recover 
related  business  expenses  and  overhead. 
NASA  gets  billed  for  fancy  oak  furniture, 
beachfront  condos.  self-serving  promotions 
and  charity  contributions.  Often  the  agency 
pays. 

The  potential  for  abuse  U  great  because 
NASA  spends  nearly  90  percent  of  its 
budget— or  $8.3  billion  last  year— on  con- 
tracts with  private  companies. 

United  Space  Boosters  Inc.,  which  builds 
parts  of  the  shuttle's  rocket  boosters,  even 
wanted  reimbursement  for  iU  $186,000  bid- 
ding cosU  on  another  NASA  contract  It 
didn't  get. 

NASA  officials  and  the  contractors  they 
supervise  worked  side  by  side  for  years, 
making  for  a  cozy  relationship,  according  to 
auditors. 

When  Rockwell  employees  at  Johnson 
Space  Center  were  found  playing  cards  on 
the  Job  and  wasting  one-third  of  their  work- 
days, audlton  said  they  weren't  sure  if  the 
problem  was  overstaffing  or  "excessive  loaf- 
ing." Yet  NASA  officials  at  the  center  ig- 
nored suggestions  that  the  company's  mil- 
lion-dollar bonuses  be  withheld  until  the 
"inefficiencies"  were  corrected. 

Auditors  can  sample  only  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  supplied  to 
the  shuttle,  so  excessive  prices  can  go  unde- 
tected. In  one  sample,  though,  they  found  a 
high-stress  bolt  that  NASA  could  have 
bought  through  a  central  federal  supply 
system  for  $136.  The  contractor  was  charg- 
ing $3,166. 

When  Rockwell  sent  448  employees  from 
California  to  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 
1980.  the  travel  bills  submitted  to  NASA 
shocked  even  seasoned  DCAA  audlton. 

Rockwell  wanted  reimbursement  for 
$52,000  in  travel  cosU  for  seven  executives' 
families,  including  a  $889  plane  ticket  so  a 
company  stepson  could  visit  his  natural 
father,  $256  In  airfare  for  an  executive's 
pets,  and  the  $l,000-a-month  rent  on  a 
beachfront  condo  for  a  Rockwell  vice-presi- 
dent and  his  "companion." 

Nine  out  of  10  Rockwell  worken  had 
rental  cars  In  Florida,  all  charged  to  NASA. 
Audlton  said  half  the  worken  drove  more 
than  2,000  mUes  a  month  and  charged 
NASA  for  gasoline,  although  they  were 
staying  at  hotels  only  16  miles  from  work. 


Rockwell  spouses  drove  rental  can.  eren 
when  the  employee  had  a  rental  car  too. 
Some  employees  drove  their  own  can  to 
Florida,  charging  for  mileage  and  per  dtem 
on  the  ooast-to-ooast  trip,  and  then  rent«d 
additional  can  at  Kennedy. 

IX:aa  audlton  IcUy  described  the  cbanes 
as  excessive,  unnecessary  and  unreasonable. 
The  company,  they  said,  has  "lived  too  long 
In  an  environment  in  which  almost  all  oosta 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Oovem> 
ment." 

Rockwell  said  its  travel  SMllcles  were  good 
for  morale  and  eased  family  tensions. 
"Laudable  objectives. "  the  DCAA  said,  but 
taxpayen  shouldn't  bear  the  cost.  The  audl- 
ton urged  NASA  to  dlsaUow  $1.5  mllUon  of 
RockweU's  $1.8  mlUion  bill. 

But  shuttle  contract  supervison  at 
NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  sided  with 
Rockwell.  They  said  the  entire  travel  bill 
should  be  paid  or.  at  the  most.  $72,000 
should  be  disallowed. 

Three  yean  later,  in  1983,  the  parties  set- 
tled. Only  $252,000— one-sixth  the  amount 
recommended  by  auditors— was  disallowed. 

OPEN-ENDED  CONTKACTS 

Aerospace  companies  get  away  with  some 
of  these  charges  because  many  NASA  con- 
tracts are  open-ended  and  permit  contrae- 
ton  to  recover  overhead  costs. 

Those  charges,  audlton  said,  can  be  a  fer- 
tile area  for  abuse. 

Take  Rockwell's  $730  million  contract  to 
provide  spare  parts  for  the  orblter.  The 
shuttle  has  been  chronically  short  of  new 
parts,  sometimes  forcing  NASA  to  repair 
and  reuse  damaged  equipment. 

But  audlton  found  NASA  wasted  money 
by  paying  huge  markups  on  some  parts 
bought  from  Rockwell,  instead  of  buying 
the  aircraft-quality  nuU,  boltt  and  washen 
at  low  prices  through  the  Government's 
bulk  supply  system. 

For  some  common  parts.  RockweU's  Rock- 
etdyne Division  paid  iU  suboontraeton  up 
to  78  times  the  price  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment's supply  system.  Rocketdyne  then  sold 
the  same  parts  to  NASA  for  a  price  that  was 
3,000  times  higher  than  the  government's 
price. 

A  one-inch  wire-end  terminal  could  have 
been  bought  from  the  supply  system  for 
three  cenU.  The  terminal  Rockwell  bought 
from  IU  subcontractor  for  10  cenU  was  sold 
to  NASA  for  $816. 

Rockwell  told  audlton  that  IU  parU 
prices  Include  special  tooling  and  setup 
charges  and  production  cosU. 

In  another  example,  auditors  sold  a  space 
shuttle  cooling  fan  at  a  cost  of  $5,216  in 
parU  and  labor  to  fabricate.  The  manufac- 
turer added  $68,786  In  overhead  and  fees.  A 
middleman  contractor  added  $86,000  more 
when  it  sold  It  to  Rockwell  for  NASA.  The 
cost  to  NASA  was  $169,000. 

NASA  managen  defended  the  cost,  saying 
the  fan  was  bought  at  the  start  of  the  shut- 
tle program  when  every  part  needed  rigor- 
ous testing.  Audlton  said  the  middleman 
"essentially  provided  no  services"  for  IU 
$86,000  fee. 

From  1975  to  1981.  NASA  officlaU  didn't 
force  Rockwell  to  try  to  buy  spares  from  the 
less  expensive  system,  as  required  in  IU  con- 
tract. From  1981  to  1984,  NASA  softened 
the  contract  requirement.  Only  after  a  criti- 
cal audit  did  the  agency  begin  to  require 
Rockwell  to  seek  the  cheapest  orblter  parU. 

Saving  money  wasn't  a  consideration 
when  contract  moniton  at  NASA's  Manhall 
Space  Flight  Center  allowed  booster  rocket 
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manufacturer  Morton  Thlokol  to  rent  pri- 
vately owned  buildings  for  $6.3  million. 

NASA  can  be  charged  for  (3.1  million  of 
the  rents  and  for  $3  million  in  improve- 
ments to  the  Clearfield.  Utah,  buildings. 
One  of  the  buildings  had  only  recently  been 
sold  to  Thlokol's  landlord  by  the  govern- 
ment At  that  time,  it  had  been  valued  at 
$300,000. 

NASA  officials  approved  the  leases,  even 
though  Thlokol  could  have  used  empty,  gov- 
ernment surplus  buildings  in  the  same  com- 
plex. 

In  1982,  auditors  found  that  Marshall  offi- 
cials often  failed  to  get  required  monthly 
progress  reports  from  contractors. 

In  one  instance,  they  also  didn't  hold  a 
preliminary  design  review  with  Harris  Corp. 
until  13  months  Into  a  22-month  contract  to 
design  and  buUd  a  new  computer  system. 
When  the  review  was  finally  held,  the 
NASA  officials  realized  they  didn't  need  the 
design.  But  they  had  already  paid  out  $1.2 
million  of  the  $1.7  million  contract. 

Historian  Arnold  Levine,  who  has  written 
extensively  about  NASA,  noted  that  for 
years.  Congress  and  the  White  House  "gave 
NASA  as  much  of  a  blank  check  as  any 
agency."  NASA  has  returned  the  favor. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram, for  example,  it  spent  $1.5  million  to 
bring  2,228  guests  to  Florida  to  watch  shut- 
tle launches.  Eighty-two  percent  were  gov- 
ernment employees  and  their  spouses.  One- 
fourth  were  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs. 

RAMPAirr  COST  OVERRUNS 

While  congressional  criticism  of  NASA 
spending  practices  has  been  rare,  cost  over- 
nms  sometimes  get  too  big  to  ignore. 

Last  summer  the  General  Accounting 
Office  said  the  $500  million  Centaur  project, 
to  adapt  a  liquid-fueled  rocket  to  ride  in  the 
shuttle,  was  $140  million  over  budget,  $125 
million  more  than  the  previous  year's  esti- 
mate. 

"General  Dynamics  had  swept  [overruns] 
under  the  rug,"  then-NASA  Administrator 
James  Beggs  told  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee. "There  were  problems  in  their  sub- 
contracts that  they  had  known  about,  but 
that  they  had  not  owned  up  to,  and  there 
were  problems  In  their  own  shops." 

One  problem:  the  company  built  fuel 
tanlu  that  cracked  under  pressure.  A  com- 
pany executive  admitted  the  tanlts  weren't 
built  to  specifications:  Beggs  admitted  that 
NASA  didn't  watch  the  company. 

Beggs  came  to  NASA  from  General  Dy- 
namics, where  he  was  an  executive  vice- 
president  from  1974  to  1981.  During  his 
tenure  at  NASA,  the  company  won  con- 
tracts worth  nearly  $1  billion. 

He  resigned  two  weeks  ago  and  is  awaiting 
trial  on  federal  charges  that  he  and  three 
other  General  Dynamic  executives  con- 
spired to  falsify  billings  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  late  1970s.  Beggs  has 
denied  the  charges. 

Data  Rxcoroxrs  Could  Completx  Shuttle 

Puzzle 

(By  Stephen  K.  Doig) 

Much  like  the  pathologists  examining  the 
remains  of  Challenger's  crew,  a  team  of 
electronics  experts  has  gathered  at  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center  to  study  the  twisted,  water- 
damaged  remnants  of  the  shattered  orbit- 
er's  flight  data  and  voice  recorders  for  more 
clues  to  the  disaster. 

They  hope  to  find  crucial  data  about  the 
prevure.  temperature,  vibration  and  strain 
that  affected  the  shuttle,  external  tank  and 
solid-fuel  rocket  boosters. 


According  to  NASA  sources,  divers  recov- 
ered Challenger's  four  principal  night  re- 
corders last  week  when  mangled  portions  of 
the  orbiter's  crew  compartment  were  found 
in  100  feet  of  water  about  16  miles  north- 
east of  the  launch  pad. 

NASA  technicians  already  have  pieced  to- 
gether most  of  the  details  of  ChaUenger's 
doomed  73-second  ascent  by  studying  the 
normal  stream  of  flight  performance  data 
that  was  radioed  back  to  Mission  Control 
until  Challenger  exploded. 

However,  they  hope  that  a  few  seconds 
more  information— including,  perhaps,  the 
crew's  last  words— can  be  recovered  from 
the  recorders  to  complete  the  grim  picture 
of  Challenger's  demise. 

The  task  of  the  recorder  experts  will  be 
difficult.  Unlike  the  so-caUed  "black  box" 
flight  recorders  on  commercial  airliners,  the 
Challenger  recorders  aren't  built  to  with- 
stand damage  from  fire,  explosion  or  high- 
speed impact. 

Moreover,  the  Challenger  recorders  were 
located  in  the  avionics  storage  bays  near  the 
nose  of  the  crew  compartment.  Aircraft 
crash  recorders  typically  are  located  in  the 
tail,  where  they  are  more  likely  to  survive 
impact. 

However.  NASA  sources  have  indicated 
that  the  crew  remains  weren't  affected  by 
fire.  If  so.  then  perhaps  the  heat-sensitive 
magnetic  tape  in  the  recorders  survived  the 
8.9-mlle  plunge  into  the  ocean  relatively 
intact. 

Properly  dried  and  treated,  the  tape  may 
still  contain  magnetic  signals  that  can  be  re- 
covered with  the  right  equipment. 

The  four  recorders  are  designed  to  store  a 
wide  variety  of  information  that  isn't  so 
critical  that  it  must  be  seen  immediately  by 
shuttle  ground  controllers.  The  recorders 
include  the  following: 

The  two  Operational  Recorders,  each  of 
which  holds  2,400  feet  of  half-inch  magnetic 
tape.  On  14  tracks  each,  the  two  recorders 
store  digital  information  about  flight  per- 
formance from  the  orbiter's  general-purpose 
computers. 

Also,  the  crew  members  wear  special  hel- 
mets during  ascent  with  buUt-in  earphones 
and  mikes  to  enable  them  to  hear  each 
other  over  the  tremendous  noise  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  shuttle's  rocket  engines.  Like  the 
flight  data,  their  words  are  stored  on  the 
two  Operational  Recorders  for  periodic 
playback  to  Mission  Control. 

The  Payload  Recorder,  which  is  identical 
to  the  two  Operational  Recorders.  This  re- 
corder stores  information  about  such  pay- 
load  operations  as  launching  satellites  and 
using  the  shuttle's  robot  arm,  so  It  Is  unlike- 
ly to  contain  any  useful  information  about 
the  Challenger  accident. 

The  Modular  Auxiliary  Data  System,  a 
641-pound  instrument  package  built  around 
a  28-track  recorder.  The  MADS  measures 
and  records  data  on  pressure,  temperature, 
vibration  and  strain  from  as  many  as  246 
points  on  the  shuttle,  external  tank  and 
solid  rocket  boosters. 
[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24. 1986] 

NASA  Cut  or  Delated  Satett  Spending 
(By  Stuart  Diamond) 

The  space  agency  cut  or  delayed  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  spending  on  safety  testing, 
design  and  development  from  the  time  the 
shuttle  program  began  to  when  the  Chal- 
lenger exploded  in  January,  Federal  audits 
show. 

The  range  of  work  included  testing  the 
shuttle  and  its  main  engines  for  vibration, 
developing  the  booster  rocket  that  probably 


caused  the  explosion,  and  condticting  a  vari- 
ety of  communications  and  thermal  teata. 

For  years  Government  auditors  and  aero- 
space experts  implored  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  not  to  cut 
testing  and  other  development  work.  They 
said  eliminating  the  spending  or  significant- 
ly delaying  it— some  of  the  money  has  still 
not  been  spent— would  mean  equipment 
would  be  assembled  before  components  were 
fully  tested.  It  would  then  be  very  difficult 
and  costly  to  make  changes.  Ultimately,  this 
would  compromise  reliability  and  make  the 
machine  less  cost  effective  and  lets  safe, 
they  said. 

But  the  agency,  faced  with  ever-tighten- 
ing budget  restrictions,  refused,  saying  the 
eliminated  procedures  were  "not  cost  effec- 
tive." said  the  General  Accounting  Office,  a 
Congressional  investigative  agency. 

The  cutbacks  came  in  the  same  general 
time  in  which  Government  inspectors  re- 
peatedly warned  NASA  that  it  was  wasting 
large  sums  of  money  through  faulty  man- 
agement practices.  This  money,  more  than 
$3.5  billion  in  all,  in  turn  helped  create  the 
budget  problems. 

REVIEW  or  soo  audits 

The  reductions  in  safety  testing,  design 
and  development  and  the  patterns  of  exces- 
sive spending  and  mismanagement  at  NASA 
emerged  in  a  review  by  The  New  York 
Times  of  more  than  500  audits  of  the  space 
agency  by  its  own  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accotmting  Office  and  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency, 
Interviews  with  space  experts  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Government  generally  con- 
firm the  audits,  most  of  which  have  not  pre- 
viously been  made  public.  They  were  ob- 
tained through  the  Freedom  Of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

The  agency  issued  a  statement  yesterday 
saying  that  some  of  the  problems  cited  in 
the  audits  "are  related  to  activities  several 
years  ago  and  have  been  corrected  or  are 
being  corrected." 

"Furthermore,"  the  statement  said, 
"during  the  existence  of  NASA  it  has  used 
its  own  internal  audits  to  uncover  and  cor- 
rect deficiences  and  to  strengthen  internal 
controls." 

NASA  officials  said  in  interviews  that  the 
audits  had  been  fair  and  generally  accurate. 
The  officials  also  contended  that  the  mis- 
management was  administrative,  not  techni- 
cal, and  insist  that  it  did  not  result  in  safety 
compromises. 

AUDITS'  MAIN  FINDINGS 

Among  the  chief  findings  of  the  audits: 

On  the  Challenger,  faulty  welds  were 
done  and  then  concealed  through  falsified 
Z-rays  by  a  subcontractor  to  avoid  the  cost 
of  repair.  They  went  undetected  and  uncor- 
rected until  NASA  auditors  received  tips 
from  former  employees  of  the  subcontrac- 
tor. 

After  a  reduction  in  its  inspector  raniu, 
the  Johnson  Space  Center,  in  direct  charge 
of  the  shuttle  fights  that  were  to  begin  a 
year  later,  was  falling  to  detect  equipment 
flaws  so  critical  that  they  could  cause  loss  of 
life  or  destruction  of  the  spaceship. 

NASA  misled  Congress  about  costs  and 
schedules  for  the  shuttle  and  other  pro- 
grams, withheld  critical  documents  and  vio- 
lated Federal  codes  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances. 

NASA  was  violating  Federal  policy  by 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  shuttle  equip- 
ment that  had  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 

By  1976  the  shuttle  had  become  "a  higher 
risk  program"  in  terms  of  economics  and 
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performance  than  Initially  conceived. 
General  Accounting  Office  said. 

THE  TKANStnON  PROII  THE  APOLLO  ERA 

Experts  familiar  with  the  history  of 
NASA  say  problems  at  its  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  16  other  space  centers 
began  shortly  after  the  agency  reached  its 
founding  goal  of  landing  men  on  the  moon 
in  1969  and  after  the  Administrator  who  led 
NASA  there,  James  E.  Webb,  resigned  after 
eight  years  in  office. 

"There  was  a  distinct  change  after  Mr. 
Webb  left,"  said  Elmer  B.  Staats,  who  from 
1966  to  1981  was  the  United  SUtes  Comp- 
troller General,  the  top  position  at  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  "Mr.  Webb  was  a 
good  manager.  He  put  together  a  good  team. 
But  afterwards,  there  was  less  openness,  less 
wlllingnefls  to  listen  to  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenges we  were  making.  It  was  an  institu- 
tional thing:  it  was  the  whole  system." 

One  of  the  major  changes  was  the  way  the 
agency  viewed  the  design,  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  new  space  systems. 

On  the  Apollo  moon  program  and  others 
of  that  era,  each  component  was  designed, 
built  as  a  prototype  and  then  tested,  space 
experts  say.  Thus  when  the  final  system 
was  assembled  for  a  test,  scientists  had  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  that  it  would 
work. 

But  NASA  decided  that  to  save  money  it 
would  cut  back  on  the  kind  of  testing  done 
in  earlier  programs  and  instead  build  major 
components  and  systems  before  they  were 
fully  tested,  according  to  auditors,  space  ex- 
perts and  NASA  officials  themselves,  includ- 
ing C.  Thomas  Newman,  the  NASA  comp- 
troller, who  has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1963. 

"The  shuttle  set  out  with  some  different 
objectives,"  he  said.  "To  produce  a  system 
of  moderate  costs,  the  program  was  not  as 
thoroughly  endowed  with  test  hardware." 

CUTTINO  or  COSTS  BEGINS  IN  EAMTEST 

Most  of  NASA'S  money  proMems-over- 
spendlng  for  equipment  and  personnel  and 
shortages  of  funds  for  testing— coalesced  on 
the  shuttle  program,  the  auditors  conclude. 
The  program  started  as  a  relatively  modest 
project  and  eventually  took  up  60  percent  of 
the  agency's  budget. 

The  shuttle  was  NASA's  choice  to  succeed 
the  Apollo  program  as  the  agency's  major 
endeavor  after  NASA  was  rejected  in  its  at- 
tempt to  undertake  a  manned  flight  to  Mars 
and  build  a  space  station.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration backed  the  shuttle  to  aid  scientific 
and  military  goals  and  help  shore  up  the 
aerospace  industry,  according  to  experts  fa- 
miliar with  decisions  then. 

But  space  experts  said  the  program  was 
sold  to  Congress,  essentiaUy  by  Dr.  James  C. 
Fletcher.  NASA's  Admlnlstraotor  at  the 
time,  based  on  the  idea  that  it  would  pay  for 
Itself  through  commercial  business,  deploy- 
ing and  repairing  private  satellites  and  sell- 
ing other  space  services.  Dr.  Fletcher  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Reagan  to 
head  the  agency  again,  and  his  confirmation 
hearings  got  under  way  in  Congress  yester- 
day. 

The  shuttle's  economics,  however,  depend- 
ed on  relatively  low  operating  costs  to  offset 
the  high  development  coats. 

To  meet  budget  restrictioni,  NASA  pro- 
posed a  shuttle  that  would  be  reusable  only 
in  part.  That  kept  down  the  development 
cost  but  made  operating  costs  much  higher, 
MM  fuel  tanks  and  other  components  had  to 
be  replaced  each  time. 

To  further  cuU  coiU.  NASA  projected  60 
nighU  a  year.  "They  were  assuming  a  ridic- 


ulous number  of  flights."  said  John  E.  Pike, 
space  policy  expert  at  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  Since  the  Challenger 
explosion,  some  astronauts  have  said  that 
any  more  than  nine  flights  a  year  can  put 
dangerous  pressure  on  those  preparing  each 
flight. 

C.  Robert  Nysmlth,  the  agency's  Associate 
Administrator  for  Management,  said  NASA 
officials  consistently  believed  that,  despite 
the  cuts,  enough  protections  remained  to 
keep  the  space  programs  safe  even  if  some 
testing  was  delayed. 

The  risk  of  the  reduced  or  delayed  testing, 
however,  was  that  if  major  problems  devel- 
opeid,  cosU  would  rise  greatly  as  they  were 
fixed  and,  in  reality,  safety  might  well  be 
compromised,  said  auditors  and  such  space 
experU  as  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kelly,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc..  the  manage- 
ment consulting  concern,  who  was  once  a 
NASA  project  manager. 

"It's  not  the  optimum  way,"  Dr.  Kelley 
said,  "and  you  take  a  risk.  When  you  have 
pressures,  you  look  for  ways  to  cut  comers, 
and  you  manage  differently.  What  usually 
goes  is  design  planning  and  hardware  test- 
ing." 

TMX  ISSUE  OP  SAPITT 

Despite  NASA's  views  to  the  contrary,  the 
Government  auditors  argued  that  there  was 
no  clear  distinction  between  technical  and 
administrative  management,  particularly 
because  it  often  involved  the  same  people. 

And  if  there  is  no  real  distinction,  they 
argued,  safety  issues  cannot  be  considered 
separately  from  administrative  problems.  . 

Dr.  Kelley,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics  from  the  Maasa- 
chusetu  Institute  of  Technology  and  was 
dean  of  Boston  CoUege's  School  of  Manage- 
ment, said:  "Outside  the  laboratory,  there 
are  very  few  decisions  that  are  only  techni- 
cal. The  whole  technical,  management,  pro- 
curement, schedule  and  ooet  laues  are  Inter- 
reUted." 

The  cuU  and  delays  in  early  shuttle 
spending  included  $147  million  of  testing  for 
the  main  engines,  the  most  advanced  ever 
developed  for  use  in  space,  audits  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said.  About  $118 
million  for  testing  and  developing  the  orbit- 
er  was  cut,  $10  million  for  developing  the 
huge  external  tank  for  Uquid  fuel,  $68  mil- 
lion for  developing  the  solid  fuel  booater 
rockeU,  and  $70  million  for  launching  and 
landbig  development. 

Vibration  tesU  for  the  orblter  and  for  the 
entire  shuttle  assemblage  were  deleted. 
TesU  of  tires  and  landing  gear  were  cut 
back.  Testing  and  developmental  procedures 
were  eliminated  or  postponed  for  years  on  a 
wide  variety  of  radar,  communications  links 
and  other  equipment,  including  that  needed 
to  operate  shuttle  systems  once  in  orbit. 

The  audlU  five  numbers  for  a  total  of 
about  $500  million  of  cuts,  but  not  all  of  the 
deletions  have  price  tags  attached. 

Some  of  the  development  work  was  moved 
to  the  production  phase  of  the  program  and 
some  to  the  operations  phase,  but  a  subitan- 
tial  portion  was  deleted  entirely:  at  least 
$110  mUlion  by  1976. 

The  cuts  worried  experU  both  inside  and 
ouUide  NASA.  They  warned  that  because 
the  performance  of  much  equipment  could 
not  be  verified  early  in  the  program,  the 
agency  might  wind  up  with  unreliable  and 
unsafe  equipment.  It  also  would  not  find  out 
about  major  problems  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  production,  meaning  that  any 
changes  could  be  very  costly. 
Some  of  those  concerns  were  raised  In 

1974  In  a  study  by  98  aeronautical  and  space 


experts,  headed  by  WUlls  Hawkins  of  tba 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporatloa  The  taam 
said  it  was  worried  that  teeUng  was  being 
"highly  compressed."  Orblter  teeUng.  for 
example,  was  cut  from  16  months  to  three. 
Main  engine  testing  was  also  greatly  re- 
duced, the  report  said.  It  said  there  waa 
little  backup  equipment  for  use  In  teets,  so 
that  failures  would  delay  the  schedule. 

The  experU  said  that  the  likelihood  of  un- 
foreseen technical  problems  was  high  be- 
cause of  the  "difficult  technical  goals"  but 
that  there  was  little  margin  for  error.  Those 
concerns  were  echoed  by  three  studies  at 
NASA's  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center.  And 
they  were  repeated  by  Congressional  audi- 
tors in  1975  and  1976. 

In  1977  the  auditors  said  deletion  of  teeU 
of  tires,  brakes  and  landing  gear  "may  repult 
in  loss  of  vehicle  and  crew." 

But  NASA  consistently  disagreed  with  the 
auditors  and  experU.  The  agency  rejected  a 
plea  by  the  Hawkins  team  to  stop  compress- 
ing the  test  schedule  "as  not  being  oost  ef- 
fective." 

MAJOR  ntOUBLBS  IMIll  TO  DEVELOP 

NASA  offlclaU  said  they  did  not  need  all 
the  tesU  because  of  experience  gained  from 
the  Apollo  program,  though  many  experU 
argued  that  the  shuttle  was  a  new  venture 
with  lU  own  set  of  potential  problems.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  noted  that  some 
of  the  deleted  tesU  had  In  the  past  turned 
up  many  problems  that  required  changes  In 
design  and  other  areas.  Yet  they  were  delet- 
ed, the  auditors  said,  because  NASA 
thought  them  "too  costly." 

On  Feb.  27,  1975.  Dr.  Fletcher  wroU  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  NASA 
had  a  ""sound  matuwement  process"  for  the 
shuttle,  adding,  ""I  have  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate cost  overruns"  twyond  the  original 
oommltmenU.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Fletcher 
said,  ""The  shuttle  has  encountered  normal 
technical  problems  of  a  complex  program." 

But  major  problems  were  beginning  to  de- 
velop by  the  late  1970's  with  the  shutUe's 
thermal  protection  system,  about  80.000 
lightweight  tiles  that  cover  65  percent  of 
the  vehicle  and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of 
re-entry.  TUes  kept  falling  off. 

Moreover,  the  main  engine,  when  built, 
kept  blowing  up  In  full  tesU.  Pumpa,  valves 
and  other  equipment  failed  when  complete. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  were 
expended  for  corrections. 

Even  since  the  ahutUe  started  flying  in 
1981,  flighU  have  been  delayed  and  prob- 
lems have  developed  In  flight  u  some  of  the 
equipment  not  fully  tested  failed. 

In  May  1982  NASA's  inspector  general 
said,  "Technical  difficulties  and  problems 
have  occurred  across  the  entire  spectnim  of 
the  Space  TransporUtlon  System  develop- 
ment activity." 

As  reoenUy  as  March  37.  NASA's  own 
Office  of  Inspector  General  reported  that 
administrative  practices  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntaville,  Ala., 
were  so  lax  before  the  ChaUengtr  explosion 
that  the  center  could  not  property  deter- 
mine whether  defective  equipment  had  been 
fixed.  MarshaU  offlclaU,  who  had  responsi- 
bility for  the  booster  rockeU,  have  declined 
to  comment  on  the  findings. 

DKFBCnVE  WELDS  POUND  OH  "CRALLHIOBa" 

The  link  between  NASA's  admlnlstraUve 
and  safety  problems  was  apparent  In  various 
aapeeU  of  the  shuttle  program,  the  audlU 
show. 

In  reporU  by  NASA's  Inspector  General 
In  1979  and  1980,  the  RockweU  Internation- 
al Corporation,  prime  contractor  for  the 
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shuttle  (HMter,  wis  found  to  have  failed  to 
detect  promptly  and  report  defects  in  items 
whose  malfunction  could  be  threateninig  to 
a  spaceship  or  its  crew.  And  the  NASA  man- 
agers at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  who  su- 
pervised Roclcwell  did  not  correct  the  prob- 
lems for  at  least  14  months,  the  inspectors 
MUd. 

Three  years  later,  the  auditors  reported 
that  a  Rockwell  subcontractor  had  routine- 
ly submitted  falsified  X-rays  to  conceal 
safety  defects  in  welds  on  the  Challenger  "to 
avoid  the  costs  of  rewelding."  The  auditors 
said  the  subcontractor.  Jet  Air  Inc.,  of  El 
Cajon.  Calif.,  had  given  its  welding  work  to 
unapproved  machine  shops  and  then  falsely 
certified  that  it  had  done  the  work. 

The  problem  was  caught  only  after 
former  workers  of  Jet  Air  informed  NAfIA 
auditors. 

Rockwell,  at  the  auditors'  request,  re- 
viewed more  than  1,800  parts  on  the  Choi- 
lenger  and  found  a  number  it  could  not  cer- 
tify as  proper.  But  the  company  suggested 
that  the  ChaUenger  "fly  as  Is"  because  of 
the  "high  design  margin"  and  "noncritlcal" 
function  of  the  parts.  It  suggested  repeated 
inspections  and  limits  on  use  of  the  parts 
because  of  possible  "crack  growth."  One 
part  carried  the  warning,  "May  yield  under 
load,  but  no  catastrophic  failure." 

The  documents  of  the  three  inspection 
agencies  do  not  contain  any  specific  refer- 
ences to  administrative  procedures  or  safety 
cutbac!:s  related  to  the  defective  rocket 
Joints  suspected  as  the  cause  of  the  Chal- 
lenger's explosion,  in  which  the  seven  crew 
members  died. 

But  the  head  of  NASA's  shuttle  program, 
Arnold  Aldrlch,  told  the  Presidential  com- 
mission investigating  the  ChaUenger  explo- 
sion that  a  serious  management  flaw  had 
preceded  the  tragedy.  He  was  never  told,  he 
said,  that  engineers  had  complained  about 
troubles  with  the  rocket  seals.  The  com- 
plaints, made  for  several  months  in  1985, 
had  reached  lower-level  officials,  NASA 
said. 

The  Federal  auditors  warned  that  reduc- 
ing tests  of  safety  and  design  would  lead  to 
miscalculations  about  equipment  perform- 
ance. Indeed,  one  miscalculation  occurred 
on  a  system  that  was  designed  to  blow  up 
the  shuttle  if  it  went  out  of  control  while 
within  range  of  populated  areas. 

Air  Force  personnel,  who  monitor  shuttle 
launchings,  used  the  range-safety  system  to 
blow  up  the  booster  rockets  that  were  flying 
wildly  after  the  ChaUenger  broke  apart.  Yet 
in  1974  NASA  told  the  Air  Force  that  such  a 
system  would  not  be  needed  after  the  first 
few  flights.  "Adequate  safety  would  be  at- 
tained through  system  design  reliability"  of 
the  shuttle,  NASA  argued. 

NASA  did  adopt  a  system  by  which  the 
crew  could  terminate  a  malf uctioning  flight, 
the  Congressional  auditors  said  but  its 
choice  still  did  not  meet  Air  Force's  require- 
ment for  a  remote  control.  The  Air  Force 
imposed  this  requirement  to  protect  people 
on  the  ground  in  case  disabled  astronauts 
were  unable  to  control  the  flight. 

NASA  is  said  to  have  continued  develop- 
ing its  crew-operated  system  for  more  than 
a  year  over  Air  Force  objections,  whUe  de- 
leting $10  million  for  testing  a  remote-con- 
trolled system. 

Late  in  1975  NASA  decided  to  install  an 
Air  Force-approved  system.  It  cost  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  the  agency  initially  an- 
ticipated. 

Among  the  other  development  work  that 
suffered  was  designing  equipment  for  ease 
of  maintenance.  In  1975  NASA  canceled  a 


contract  with  American  Airlines  for  a  study 
of  maintenance  considerations.  The  agen- 
cy's Inspector  general  said  years  later  that 
the  lack  of  such  considerations  was  a  major 
reason  for  the  greatly  increased  time  it  was 
taking  for  preparations  between  launchings, 
to  1,340  hours  from  160.  Increased  time 
meant  increased  pressures  on  personnel, 
and  that  was  an  added  threat  to  safety. 
auditors  and  space  experts  alike  have  said 
repeatedly  since  the  ChaUenger  exploded. 

COROUSS  WAS  mSLKD,  ADDRS  ASSIRT 

Audits  of  space  agency  since  1971  allege 
that  NASA  consistently  misled  Congress  on 
projects,  whether  on  costs  or  feasibility,  in 
violation  of  various  Federal  laws. 

At  one  point  NASA  told  Congress  that  the 
agency  had  $2.7  billion  to  work  with  when  it 
actually  had  $4.3  billion,  counting  surpluses 
and  other  funds,  the  auditors  said.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  said  that 
"NASA's  data  Is  inaccurate  and  Incomplete" 
and  that  Congress  should  not  rely  on  the 
data.  The  auditors  said  NASA's  actions  vio- 
lated Its  own  guidelines  for  providing  Con- 
gress details  about  projects.  But  the  dispute 
continued  all  through  the  1970'8,  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  repeatedly  said 
that  NASA  was  misleading  Congress. 

The  auditors  said  the  agency's  reports  to 
Congress  contained  some  direct  misstate- 
ments, usually  underestimating  costs,  but 
auditors  and  space  experts  say  the  reports 
were  also  misleading  in  what  they  failed  to 
report:  that  budget  cutbacks  could  not  be 
separated  from  possible  safety  problems. 

As  auditors'  criticisms  Intensified  over  the 
last  decade,  there  were  some  expressions  of 
concern  in  hearings  by  the  five  Congression- 
al subcommittees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
NASA.  But  Congress  kept  approving  budg- 
ets for  the  shuttle  project  and  usualy  ac- 
cepted NASA's  explanations  or  pledges  to 
change. 

The  committees  were  too  soft  on  NASA, 
according  to  the  auditors,  various  Govern- 
ment experts  and  even  some  legislators.  One 
of  the  auditors,  Donald  E.  Etey,  senior  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's Division  for  National  Security  and 
International  Affairs,  observed,  "The  com- 
mittees have  been  very  supportive  of  the 
agency." 

"They  have  gotten  too  close  to  the  agency 
and  have  been  less  objective  than  they 
should  have  been,"  Mr.  Day  said.  He  singled 
out  Representatives  Don  Fuqua  and  Bill 
Nelson  of  the  House  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee,  both  Florida  Democrats.  And 
he  pointed  to  Senator  Jake  Gam,  whose 
Utah  constituency  includes  Morton  Thlokol 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  suspect  rocket  boosters. 

Those  and  others  on  their  committees, 
Mr.  Day  said,  "are  NASA's  biggest  fans 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it."  He  said  that 
was  why  auditors'  warnings  on  cost  and 
safety  mismanagement  had  been  so  consist- 
ently ignored.  "Even  though  we  bring 
things  to  the  Congress,  there  is  this  shield," 
he  said.  "They  say.  'Thank  you,  G.A.O.,  for 
your  work."  and  then  ignore  it. 

Each  of  the  lawmakers  denied  vigorously 
any  support  of  NASA  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
stituencies. They  acknowledged  certain 
shortcomings  in  the  process  and  affirmed 
their  support  of  NASA. 

Auditors  said  other  reasons  for  ignoring 
warnings  included  NASA's  remarkable  suc- 
cess with  the  moon  landing  as  well  as  a 
public  belief  in  the  space  program  in  gener- 
al. 

"The  shuttle  had  a  kind  of  special  appeal 
in  this  coimtry,"  said  Mr.  Staats,  the  former 
Comptroller  General.  "We  had  many  meet- 
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ings  with  NASA,  but  we  couldn't  convince 
them  to  make  the  changes.  And  there 
wasn't  enough  support  for  our  position  in 
the  top  levels  of  Congress  or  in  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

Bill  Green,  Republican  of  Manhattan, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  H.U.D.  and 
Independent  Agencies,  said  "there  was  an 
assumption  of  managerial  efficiency"  In 
NASA's  case. 

"Certainly  the  success  of  the  programs 
helped  the  Congress  give  NASA"  what  it 
wanted,  Mr.  Green  said.  "But  the  shuttle 
program  has  very  much  eroded  that.  The 
oversight  will  be  a  lot  tighter." 

Walter  F.  Mondale,  who  was  a  vocal  oppo- 
nent of  the  shuttle  when  he  was  a  Senator, 
agreed.  "The  information,  the  statistics,  the 
facta  simply  didn't  matter  to  NASA's  spon- 
sors in  Congress,"  the  former  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  said  in  an  interview. 
"There  was  this  whole  empire  of  people  left 
over  from  the  Apollo  program  with  nothing 
to  do.  And  to  sustain  their  efforts,  they 
needed  show  business.  And  manned  flight 
was  the  drama." 

Mr.  Fhiqua,  a  Democrat  who  had  headed 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology since  1979,  said  he  and  others  did 
raise  questions  about  cost  and  testing,  but 
generally  let  the  agency  have  its  way.  "We 
raised  questions.  But  we  said,  'If  it  works, 
you  look  good.  If  it  doesn't,  we  all  are  going 
to  have  egg  on  our  face.' " 

"We  are  strong  proponents  of  the  space 
program,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  wanted 
NASA  to  do  weU.  We  had  to  trust  their 
judgment.  They  have  some  very  competent 
people." 

Now,  he  said,  the  agency  must  make  its 
management  more  centralized.  "I  don't 
think  we  have  to  legislate  it,"  he  said,  "but 
there  will  be  a  lot  closer  scrutiny." 

Mr.  Gam,  who  heads  the  Senate's  coun- 
terpart to  Mr.  Green's  subcommittee,  has 
been  on  Senate  science  committees  since 
1974  and  flew  aboard  the  shuttle  Discovery 
in  April  1985. 

"Of  course  NASA  has  troubles  in  manage- 
ment," he  said.  "Of  course  there  are  things 
that  could  have  been  done  better  over  the 
years.  There  were  Inefficiencies  in  the  way 
money  was  spent.  NASA  has  been  wrong  in 
its  estimates." 

But  he  argued  that  many  Government 
agencies  wasted  money  and  that  NASA  had 
done  a  "remarkable"  Job,  given  the  com- 
plexities of  its  projects.  Like  other  legisla- 
tors, he  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  oversee 
the  agency  adequately  because  Congress'  re- 
sources were  relatively  small. 

"Someone  has  to  stand  up  for  this  agency 
when  everyone  else  looks  for  the  negative," 
Mr.  Gam  said. 

The  space  shuttle,  it  becomes  clear  from 
the  audits,  is  far  less  re-usable  than  it  was 
to  have  been.  The  main  engines,  which  were 
supposed  to  last  55  flights  without  major 
overhaul,  for  one  example,  barely  last  five 
flights  before  major  components  have  to  be 
replaced.  Vibration  Is  causing  premature 
wear  of  a  main  pump,  including  blades  and 
bearings.  The  engines  are  operating  at  5 
percent  less  power  than  their  design  goal. 

And  some  of  the  rocket  boosters  have 
lasted  less  than  their  predicted  20  uses  due 
to  various  problems  such  as  damage  from 
impact  with  the  ocean. 

The  result  is  far  greater  cost  for  replace- 
ments, lower  safety  margins  and  a  nearly 
eightfold  increase  in  turnaround  time. 
Major  multimillion-dollar  development 
work  for  the  program  is  still  continuing 
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even  as  the  orbiters  are  considered 
atlonaL" 

The  shuttle  will  cost  at  least  $3.4  billion  a 
year  to  operate  and  another  $1.9  billion  a 
year  to  amortize  the  Investment,  the  budget 
office  says.  Those  costs  mean  that  the  shut- 
tle is  now  significantly  more  expensive  than 
the  expendable  rockets  It  was  to  replace,  ac- 
cording to  shuttle  economic  experts,  and  is 
not  even  close  to  paying  for  itself. 

Thus,  nearly  everyone  interviewed,  both 
Inside  and  outside  NASA,  agreed  that  the 
original  goal  of  commercial  competitiveness 
for  the  shuttle  should  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Newman,  the  NASA  comptroller,  said,  "I 
doubt  the  shuttle  Itself  is  a  commercial  ven- 
ture." 

But  most  agreed,  too,  that  the  shuttle  was 
an  extremely  valuable  scientific  and  mili- 
tary asset.  And  they  contended  that  if  the 
commercial  pressures  for  the  frequent 
launchings  were  eliminated  and  the  shuttle 
was  used  more  selectively  when  needed,  it 
would  become  a  safer  and  more  valuable  na- 
tional enterprise. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24, 1986] 

Sen ATORS  Uiixast  on  NASA  Bur  OpmtMTic 

ON  NomiiB 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

Wasrinotoii.  April  33.— Key  Senators  said 
today  that  they  were  disturbed  at  reports  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  space 
agency  when  it  was  headed  by  James  C. 
Fletcher,  but  they  indicated  they  would  still 
vote  to  confirm  him  as  the  next  head  of  the 
agency. 

Dr.  Fletcher  faced  some  penetrating  ques- 
tions when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  for  a  confirmation  hearing 
this  aitemoon.  but  most  Republicans  and 
Democrats  generally  supported  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  who  headed  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  from 
1971  to  1977,  was  asked  by  President 
Reagan  in  Starch  to  retum  to  the  agency  to 
fill  a  leadership  vacuum.  The  agency  has 
been  without  a  permanent  head  since  James 
M.  Beggs,  the  Administrator,  took  a  leave  of 
absence  in  December  to  fight  an  indictment 
on  Federal  fraud  charges  unconnected  with 
his  work  at  NASA.  He  later  resigned.  Mean- 
while, the  agency  was  left  under  an  Acting 
Administrator,  Dr.  William  R.  Graham, 
when  the  shuttle  ChtMenger  exploded  on 
Jan.  28,  pushing  NASA  into  perhaps  the 
worst  management  crisis  in  its  history. 

AKTICLKS  ON  AOEMCT  A  TOPIC 

Much  of  the  hearing  today  was  devoted  to 
an  article  today  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
described  reports  by  auditors  and  the  space 
agency's  Inspector  general's  office  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  had  been  wasted  over  the 
years  through  bad  management.  Some  of 
the  problems,  as  well  as  misleading  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  shuttle  program,  were  placed 
in  the  period  when  Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Senator  Slade  Gorton,  Republican  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  hearing, 
called  the  article  "disturbing"  because  it 
"described  in  frightening  detail"  practices 
that  gave  "the  appearance  of  waste,  fraud 
and  mismanagement."  Even  worse,  he  said, 
were  descriptions  of  "an  arrogant  disregard" 
by  the  agency  once  the  problems  were 
brought  to  its  attention. 

But  Senator  Gorton  called  Dr.  Fletcher's 
nomination  "long-awaited  and  sorely 
needed"  and  said  the  Senate  "must  pro- 
ceed" as  planned  "for  there  is  much  work  to 


be  done  and  many  decisions  at  NASA  are 
pending  this  confirmation." 

The  sharpest  questioning  came  from  Sen- 
ator Albert  Gore  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see, who  said  that  Dr.  Fletcher  had  been 
nominated  because  of  "a  general  perception 
that  during  your  previous  tenure  at  NASA 
things  were  great"  and  public  confidence  in 
the  space  ageny  was  high.  But  the  auditors' 
charges  of  waste,  mismanagement,  and  an 
arrogant  refusal  to  correct  problems  "chal- 
lenge that  perception,"  he  said. 

OORX  'Q0ITI  COHClKiraD' 

"The  cumulative  Impression  is  not  a  good 
one,"  Senator  Gore  said.  "I'm  quite  con- 
cerned about  it." 

But  Senator  Gore  also  acknowledged  "I 
don''t  know  what  to  do  about  it"  because  the 
nomination  was  "on  a  fast  track"  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  trying  to  in- 
still new  leadership. 

Mr.  Gore  repeatedly  asked  Dr.  Fletcher  to 
respond  to  charges  that  the  cost  estimates 
he  presented  to  Congress  In  the  1970's  to 
Justify  the  shuttle  program  were  "wildly 
off,"  but  Dr.  Fletcher  repeatedly  said  he  did 
not  have  all  the  figures  at  his  disposal  and 
would  have  to  submit  responses  later. 

Dr.  Fletcher  testified  that,  "Needless  to 
say,  I  was  a  little  bit  shocked"  at  the 
charges  in  the  article.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  specific  charges  in  audits  by  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  and  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  Office  were  generally  "not  In- 
accurate." But  the  overall  Impression  cre- 
ated by  listing  the  cumulative  charges  was 
misleading,  he  said.  "I'm  under  the  impres- 
sion that  NASA  is  still  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged agencies  In  the  Federal  Government," 
he  said.  Dr.  Fletcher  noted  that  some  of  the 
problems  described  occurred  after  he  left 
the  agency  nine  years  ago,  and  he  added 
that  he  had  not  had  a  chance  to  review  all 
the  charges.  But  he  said  the  NASA  Inspec- 
tor general  had  told  him  that,  despite  the 
problems  cited  In  audit  reports,  NASA  was 
"perhaps  the  best  run  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  Senate's  top  space  expert.  Senator 
John  Glenn,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  a  former  as- 
tronaut. Introduced  Dr.  Fletcher  by  observ- 
ing that  "NASA  Is  facing  the  worst  crisis  in 
lU  38-year  history"  and  that  "it  is  vltaUy 
Important  we  get  leadership  over  there." 
His  voice  rising,  he  noted  that  It  was  already 
almost  three  months  since  the  shuttle  acci- 
dent. "We  can't  go  along  with  an  agency  in 
Umbo."  he  said. 

Senator  Glenn  suggested  that  the  charges 
of  mismanagement  "may  mean  revamping 
the  management  structure  at  NASA  so  that 
we  put  a  stop  to  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
as  reported  In  today's  New  York  Times." 
But  he  suggested  that  Dr.  Fletcher's  "very 
bad  predictions  on  the  cost  of  the  shuttle" 
were  not  sufficient  reason  to  derail  the 
nomination. 

The  ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee, 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Holllngs  of  South  Caroli- 
na, noted  that  questions  had  been  raised 
about  whether  Dr.  Fletcher's  board  mem- 
berships and  stock  holdings  in  aerospace 
and  other  companies  might  constitute  a 
conflict  of  interest.  But  he  added  that  Dr. 
Fletcher  had  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  his 
key  holdings  and  avoid  participating  in  deci- 
sions that  might  create  conflicts  of  Interest. 
He  described  Dr.  Fletcher  as  "a  person  of 
known  credibility,  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth." 

Senator  Holllngs,  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
space  agency,  also  denied  charges  that  Dr. 
Fletcher  was  arrogant  and  disregarded  audi- 
tors' suggestions,  because  "the  record  Is 
overwhelming"  that  "the  contrary"  is  the 


case.  Although  waste  and  mismanagemant 
"does  concern  all  of  us,"  he  said.  NASA  in 
general  "has  worked  extremely  well." 

Senator  John  C.  Danforth,  Republican  of 
Missouri,  who  heads  the  committee,  told  Dr. 
Fletcher  "your  reputation  Is  excellent."  He 
added  that  "there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind" 
that  what  NASA  "most  needs  now"  Is 
"strong  leadership." 

A  committee  staff  member  said  that  the 
committee  could  vote  on  confirming  Dr. 
Fletcher  as  early  as  next  week.  The  nomina- 
tion, after  action  by  the  committee,  must 
then  go  to  the  full  Senate. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  36, 19S61 

Ewoimbm:  NASA  Rgwaon  Ram 

(By  Tim  Smart) 

Washhiotoii.— In  launching  the  space 
shuttle  over  the  objections  of  veteran  engi- 
neers, NASA  rewrote  the  rules  that  gov- 
erned the  34  previous  liftoffs,  the  Challeng- 
er commission  was  told  Tuesday. 

"The  contractor  always  had  to  stand  up 
and  prove  that  his  hardware  was  ready  to 
fly,"  testified  Allan  McDonald,  a  top  engi- 
neer for  Morton  Thlokol  Inc.,  maker  of  the 
shuttle's  twin  booster  rockets.  "In  this  case, 
we  had  to  prove  It  wasn't.  That's  a  big  dif- 
ference." 

In  dramatic  testimony,  McDonald  and 
other  engineers  for  Morton  Thlokol  said 
they  unanimously  opposed  the  launch. 
They  feared  that  predicted  cold  tempera- 
tures at  liftoff  would  undermine  the  resil- 
iency of  critical  O  rings,  synthetic  rubber 
seak  In  booster  Joints.  A  failure  of  one  of 
those  seals  is  widely  viewed  as  the  cause  of 
ChaUenger'i  explosion. 

The  engineers  watched  hopelessly  as  their 
recommendation  not  to  launch,  conveyed  to 
NASA  in  a  mldevenlng  telephone  call,  was 
case  aside  by  senior  Morton  Thlokol  manag- 
ers who  gave  the  green  light  after  a  SO- 
minute  cauciu  late  in  the  evening  of  Jan.  37. 

"I  left  the  room  feeling  badly  defeated," 
said  Robert  Bolsjoly,  a  company  engineer 
who  Is  a  leading  authority  on  the  properties 
of  O  rings.  "I  did  all  I  could  to  stop  the 
launch." 

It  wasn't  enough.  At  I1:S8  a.m.  Jan.  38, 
after  a  two-hour  delay  while  crews  checked 
for  Ice  In  the  slowly  warming  weather.  Chal- 
lenger began  a  78-second  Journey  that  ended 
in  a  televised  explosion  8  miles  above  the 
Atlantic.  The  crew  of  seven  perished. 

Tuesday's  testimony  brought  visible  emo- 
tional reactions  from  the  13  commission 
members,  who  probed  to  learn  why  Morton 
Thlokol  reversed  its  recommendation  to 
delay  the  launch. 

"We've  heard  the  explanation  you've 
given,"  panel  chairman  William  Rogers  said 
In  seeming  exasperation  at  the  answer  given 
by  Morton  Thlokol  vice  president  Robert 
Lund.  "The  problem  we're  having  is  it's  not 
convincing." 

It  was  Lund  who  had  communicated  his 
engineers'  vote  to  postpone  the  launch,  only 
to  be  asked  by  boss  Jerry  Mason  to  "take  off 
his  engineer's  hat"  and  view  the  debate 
through  management's  eyes. 

Soon  after,  Lund  reversed  himself.  He 
Joined  Morton  Thlokol  space  program  man- 
ager Cal  Wiggins,  division  vice  president 
Mason  and  shuttle  project  chief  Joe  Kllmln- 
ster  In  voting  for  launch.  Kllmlnster  signed 
the  final  document  that  was  sent  by  telecop- 
ier to  Kennedy  Space  Center  at  11:46  p.m. 

Bolsjoly  said  his  cries  of  concern  fell  on 
deaf  ears  and  he  gave  up  "when  I  couldn't- 
get  anyone  to  listen." 
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"There  never  was  one  comment  In  favor  of 
launching  by  an  engineer  or  nonmanage- 
ment  position  either  before  or  after  the 
caucus."  he  testified. 

Astronaut  Sally  Ride  asked  why  Mason 
had  accepted  the  rationale  that  secondary  O 
rings  would  act  as  backups  to  suspect  pri- 
mary seals  even  though  NASA  had  conclud- 
ed this  redundancy  did  not  exist.  In  fact, 
NASA  had  classified  the  seals  as  a  "Critical- 
Ity  One"  item  that  would  lead  to  catastro- 
phe if  they  f  aUed. 

"It  seems  to  me  like  you  exercised  some 
sort  of  engineering  judgment."  In  reversing 
the  engineers'  vote  not  to  launch.  Ride  said. 
"I'm  not  sure  the  system  allows  that." 

Replied  Mason:  "We  felt  that  we  had  sub- 
stantial margin." 

By  far  the  most  compelling  testimony 
came  from  Boisjoly,  a  specialist  in  applied 
mechanics.  As  the  company  person  responsi- 
ble for  examining  boosters  after  they  are 
picked  up  in  the  Atlantic,  Boisjoly  said  he 
had  seen  firsthand  how  erosion  of  the  O 
rings  had  plagued  earlier  flights. 

The  worst  example,  he  said,  came  from 
the  January  1985  flight  of  Diacovery,  when 
the  booster  seal  temperature  was  calculated 
at  53  degrees.  Actual  launch  temperature 
was  66  degrees,  though  temperatures  had 
fallen  to  19  degrees  two  days  earlier  and  34 
on  the  morning  of  the  lauinch. 

In  a  July  31, 1985,  memo  to  Lund,  Boisjoly 
warned  that  evidence  of  erosion  of  a  second- 
ary O  ring  with  the  primary  O  ring  never 
sealing  properly  should  have  "drastically 
changed"  management's  position  of  fixing 
problems  while  keeping  the  shuttle  flying. 
If  a  similar  scenario  occurred  again,  as  Bois- 
joly warned  it  could,  "then  it  is  a  jump  ball 
as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  key  joints 
that  hold  the  boosters  together. 

"The  result  would  be  a  catastrophe  of  the 
highest  order— loss  of  human  life,"  he  said. 

McDonald  said  he  was  "absolutely  posi- 
tive" that  his  concerns  about  the  cold's 
effect  on  the  seals  would  be  passed  along  to 
top  NASA  shuttle  managers,  After  all,  they 
had  been  expressed  openly  during  a  meeting 
which  Included  Lawrence  Mulloy,  head  of 
the  booster  projects  office  at  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  Mulloy's  deputy, 
George  Hardy. 

But  Jesse  Moore,  who  was  NASA  shuttle 
chief  until  last  week,  has  testified  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  intense  debate  over 
whether  to  launch  and  the  presidential 
board  has  said  "at  least  three"  top  NASA  of- 
ficials were  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  pre- 
launch  debate. 

When  Morton  Thiokol  first  told  Mulloy 
and  Hardy  of  its  recommendation  that  the 
launch  be  halted,  Hardy  said  he  was  "ap- 
palled." McDonald  said.  Mulloy  "made  some 
comments  about  when  we'll  ever  fly"  and 
suggested  McDonald  was  trying  to  establish 
new  launch  rules  the  night  before  a  sched- 
uled night. 

"I  was  a'osolutely  surprised  that  NASA 
would  accept  any  recommendation  [to 
launch]  below  40  degrees,"  McDonald  said. 
He  also  noted  that  the  overall  shuttle  speci- 
fications call  for  a  launch  within  a  tempera- 
ture range  of  31  to  99  degrees  Parenhelt. 

Acknowledging  that  every  launch  is 
fraught  with  risk,  panel  member  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  Kutyna  asked,  "What  was  driving 
here?  Why  couldn't  you  wait  another  day?" 

Replied  Mason:  "We  wouldn't  have  gained 
any  more  information." 

Kutyna  shot  back:  "You  would  have 
gained  temperature." 

Many  panel  members  asked  whether 
NASA  pressured  Morton  Thiokol  to  agree  to 


the  launch,  which  was  only  the  second  of  IS 
planned  for  the  year,  and  already  thrice-de- 
layed. 

"Definitely."  said  McDonald,  "there's  no 
doubt  in  my  mind."  The  comments  of  Hardy 
and  Mulloy  were  pressure,  he  said.  "The 
conditions  for  justifying  this  launch  were 
different  than  anything  I've  known  before." 

But  Mason  saw  it  differently.  There  was 
no  pressure  to  change  Morton  Thlokol's 
mind,  he  said. 

"I  felt  that  the  pressure  that  was  put  on 
us  was  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  data,"  he 
said. 

Today,  NASA  officials  Mulloy  and  Hardy, 
among  others,  will  tell  their  side  of  the 
story  leading  to  the  launch  of  ChaUenger. 

Shuttle  Chot:  Cold  Rkaoirg  WrrHHXLD— 
QuBSTioRS  Get  Sharp  at  Hkarino 
(By  Tim  Smart  and  Chris  Reidy) 

WASRiHGTOif.— NASA's  top  shuttle  manag- 
er told  a  Senate  subcommittee  Tuesday  that 
he  was  unaware  the  temperature  of  Chal- 
lenger's right  booster  rocket  had  fallen 
below  10  degrees  just  90  minutes  before  the 
ill-fated  launch. 

Had  he  known  about  the  temperature 
readings  from  an  ice  team's  infrared  cam- 
eras, NASA  associate  administrator  Jesse 
Moore  said  he  would  have  "asked  more 
questions." 

However,  he  said,  the  technicans  were 
looking  for  ice  that  might  damage  the  shut- 
tle during  liftoff  and  did  not  relay  the  tem- 
perature findings  to  launch  officials. 

Disclosure  that  a  critical  piece  of  informa- 
tion was  not  given  to  those  who  decided  to 
launch  ChaUenger  came  as  Congress  got  its 
first  chance  to  question  top  NASA  officials 
and  members  of  the  presidential  commis- 
sion investigating  the  tragedy. 

At  an  often  contentious  hearing  in  a  room 
bathed  in  spotlights  set  up  for  34  television 
crews,  members  of  the  space  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee  questioned  com- 
mission chairman  William  Rogers  and 
NASA's  acting  administrator  William 
Graham. 

Sen.  Ernest  Hollings,  D-S.C.  set  the  tone 
early  when  he  declared,  "At  this  particular 
juncture  it  looks  like  an  avoidable  accident 
rather  than  an  unavoidable  one." 

Much  of  the  questioning  centered  on  the 
final  "go  or  no-go"  decision  to  launch  Chal- 
lenger, which  had  sdready  been  delayed  one 
day  and  was  pushed  back  an  hour  because 
of  fear  of  ice  on  the  launch  pad  at  liftoff. 

Did  officials  at  rocket  maker  Morton 
Thiokol  Inc.  advise  against  the  launch? 

"That,  unfortunately,  is  a  question  I 
cannot  give  a  yes  or  no  answer  to,"  said 
Graham.  "There  is  no  simple  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  It." 

Graham's  reticence  in  answering  such 
questions  prompted  even  more  vigorous 
questions  from  subcommittee  member  Sen. 
Albert  Gore  Jr.,  D-Tenn.  In  response, 
Graham  said,  "There  was  obvious  concern 
by  Thiokol,  yes." 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  reported  last  week 
that  workers  at  Morton  Thlokol's  Wasatch 
division  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  advised 
against  the  launch,  knowing  that  synthetic 
rubber  gaskets  used  to  seal  joints  in  booster 
segments  were  susceptible  to  failure  in  low 
temperatures. 

But  it  had  been  unclear  whether  their 
concerns  were  overruled  by  supervisors  or 
whether  NASA  disregarded  the  advice  of 
Morton  Thiokol  in  a  series  of  cross-country 
telephone  conferences  in  the  hours  leading 
up  to  the  launch. 


On  Tuesday.  Graham  said,  "At  the  end  of 
that  process  the  Morton  Thiokol  company 
provided  a  statement  signed  by  a  member  of 
their  senior  management  who  nonnally 
signs  for  them  recommending  from  their 
perspective  that  the  launch  proceed." 

He  said  the  communication  had  been  sent 
via  a  telecopier. 

Graham  added.  "I  don't  want  to  imply 
that  that  in  any  way  characterizes  the 
whole  process." 

Asked  after  the  hearing  to  provide  the 
name  of  the  Morton  Thiokol  official  who 
gave  the  okay,  Graham  said.  "I  don't  know 
the  name."  He  said  it  would  be  provided  to 
the  subcommittee. 

A  failure  In  the  troublesome  O  ring  seals 
is  considered  the  most  likely  explanation  for 
the  plume  of  flame  that  spewed  from  near  a 
Joint  low  on  the  right  booster  59  seconds 
after  launch.  This  is  the  same  area  where  a 
puff  of  black  smoke  was  seen  less  than  a 
second  after  the  boosters  ignited  on  the  pad. 

Moore  told  senators  that  "all  aspects  of 
the  weather"  from  temperature  to  humidity 
to  wind  conditions  are  being  analyzed  to  see 
what  effect  they  might  have  had. 

'We're  looking  at  the  upper  atmospheric 
winds,"  Moore  said.  "Somewhere  around  59 
or  60  seconds  it  looks  like  we're  getting  a 
significant  side  force  and  that  could  be  a 
wind  shear." 

At  launch  time,  the  air  temperature  was 
38  degrees,  by  far  the  coldest  ever  recorded 
for  a  shuttle  launch.  The  humidity  was  also 
extremely  low,  having  fallen  in  the  wake  of 
a  fast-moving  front  that  saw  launch-morn- 
ing temperatures  dip  to  24  degrees. 

Moore  said  in  the  early  days  of  the  shuttle 
program,  NASA  managers  had  set  26  de- 
grees as  the  lowest  air  temperature  they 
could  allow  for  a  launch.  Later,  that  was  in- 
creased to  31  degrees.  Either  way,  Moore 
said,  the  launch  was  within  the  space  agen- 
cy's "launch  commit  criteria." 

In  opening  testimony,  Rogers  told  the  sen- 
ators that  the  right  booster  was  the  source 
of  Challenger's  troubles  but  that  the  com- 
mission was  still  looking  at  several  scenarios 
for  its  demise.  About  the  only  component 
the  panel  is  ready  to  exonerate,  he  said,  is 
the  orbiter  itself. 

Rogers  disclosed  that  the  strut  that  at- 
taches the  booster  to  the  15-story  external 
fuel  tank  broke  some  time  during  the  73.6- 
second  flight  but  he  did  not  elaborate.  He 
also  said  that  the  puff  of  black  smoke  visi- 
ble in  the  first  second  after  liftoff  could 
have  been  caused  by  hydrogen  leaking  from 
the  fuel  tank  coming  into  contact  with 
grease  used  in  a  metal  band  that  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  booster. 

Rogers,  a  former  secretary  of  state  and  at- 
torney general,  sparred  with  Hollings.  who 
advised  Rogers  to  hire  some  "gumshoes"  to 
snoop  around. 

""I  was  a  DA  [district  attorney]  for  a  long 
time,"  Rogers  said.  "I  know  how  to  conduct 
investigations." 

On  Saturday,  Rogers  asked  Graham  to 
disqualify  any  member  of  the  "decision- 
making process"  from  NASA's  own  investi- 
gation, a  request  Graham  said  he  would 
comply  with  immediately. 

Graham  was  emphatic  Tuesday  in  saying 
there  was  only  "the  investigation"  headed 
by  Rogers  and  that  NASA's  own  studies 
were  secondary  to  that  effort. 

Further  clouding  the  issue  was  Graham's 
move  Sunday  to  downgrade  the  responsibil- 
ities of  NASA  general  manager  Philip  Cul- 
bertson,  who  had  been  ruiming  NASA  day 
to  day  since  former  NASA  administrator 
James  Beggs  took  a  leave  of  absence  in  De- 


cember. Begga  stepped  aside  after  he  was  In- 
dicted on  charges  of  the  government  on  a 
weapons  contract  while  he  was  an  executive 
at  General  Dynamics. 

"Who's  In  charge  at  NASA?"  demanded 
Gore  at  one  point  in  a  testy  exchange  with 
Graham  over  whether  Beggs  was  stUl  call- 
ing the  shoU  at  NASA. 

Further  sparring  occurred  between  Rogers 
and  Sens.  Donald  RIegle,  D-Mlch.,  and  John 
Rockefeller,  D-W.Va.,  over  how  much  Con- 
gress would  be  told  about  the  panel's  inves- 
tigation. 

Rogers,  citing  "the  separation  of  powers" 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House,  de- 
clined to  provide  the  senators  with  full  tran- 
scripts of  the  commission's  private  meet- 
ings. 

Gore  said  after  the  hearing  that  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  lack  of  forthrlghtness 
from  NASA.  "I  felt  that  Dr.  Graham  was 
too  anxious  to  find  ways  not  to  respond  to 
our  questions." 

Subcommittee  chairman  Sen.  Slade 
Gorton,  R-Wash.,  said  Congress  would  have 
to  address  NASA's  budget  In  the  weeks  to 
come  "without  benefit  of  the  [presiddhtlal] 
commission's  recommendations." 

All  of  the  senators  declared  their  unwav- 
ering support  for  the  space  program  but 
noted  that  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law,  which  requires  a  balanced  budget, 
forces  decisions  to  be  made  earlier  than 
planned. 

A  focus  of  subcommittee  hearings  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  will  be  whether  to 
provide  money  for  a  new  shuttle,  which 
some  estimates  say  will  take  two  to  three 
years  and  12  billion  to  build. 

The  balanced-budget  law.  If  held  to  be 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  could 
cost  20  percent  of  NASA's  1987  budget  re- 
quest of  $7.7  billion.  This  year.  NASA  re- 
ceived $7.6  billion  from  Congress. 

Military  salvage  experts  have  scheduled  a 
news  conference  today  to  discuss  how  the 
operation  will  proceed.  Videotape  and  pic- 
tures of  booster  debris  are  expected  to  be  re- 
leased. 

Among  those  coordinating  the  salvage 
effort  Is  astronaut  Robert  Crippen,  who  Is  a 
member  of  NASA's  internal  investigative 
team.  Crippen  flew  on  Columbia  when  it 
made  the  first  shuttle  flight  in  April  1981 
and  was  aboard  ChaUenger  for  a  shuttle  mis- 
sion in  October  1984.  He  Is  one  of  several  as- 
tronauts participating  In  the  probe. 

A  four-man  sub,  the  JohmonSea-Link  It, 
continued  Tuesday  to  photograph  pieces  of 
the  booster  that  officials  said  are  strewn 
across  the  ocean  floor. 

Two  engineers  dived  to  the  sea  bottom 
with  the  sub's  two  operators  to  identify  key 
puts  of  the  wreckage,  Harris  said.  Two 
other  engineers  remained  aboard  the  Sea- 
Link't  support  ship,  the  Seaward  Johnaon. 

The  engineers  work  for  Morton  Thiokol 
Inc..  which  makes  the  rocket  motors  for  the 
boosters;  United  Space  Boosters  Inc.,  which 
makes  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the 
boosters,  and  NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center. 

The  engineers  also  worked  to  positively 
Identify  several  small  components  retrieved 
from  the  wreduge  Monday,  Harris  said. 

The  right  booster  is  considered  the  smok- 
ing gun  in  the  investigation  because  it  shot 
a  plume  of  flame  from  a  lower  joint  about 
15  seconds  before  ChaUenger  exploded. 

While  the  NR-1  prepared  to  return  to  sea. 
another  robot  sub  was  loaded  on  a  truck  in 
Maryland  for  use  In  the  salvage  operation 
starting  Thursday. 

Called  Gemini,  the  drone  is  equipped  with 
thrae  cameras  and  manipulator  arms  that 


can  lift  up  to  1,600  pounds.  It  Is  owned  by 
Ametek  Stran  Division  of  El  Cajon,  Calif. 

Ametek  spokesman  Jerry  Stenovec  said 
Gemini  was  shipped  last  week  to  the  East- 
port  International  Co.  In  Upper  Marlboro. 
Md.,  to  be  outfitted  for  booster  salvage 
work. 

Stenovec  said  robot  subs  operated  by  East- 
port  took  part  In  the  search  for  wreckage 
from  Korean  Airlines  Flight  007,  which  was 
shot  down  by  a  Soviet  Jet  fighter  in  198S. 

BOOSTSR  BdAKBl  ASKKD  EZFOtTS  HOW  TO 
IMPSOVK  SEALIIfO  STSTDt 

(By  Mike  Thomas) 

The  maker  of  the  space  shuttle's  booster 
rockets  began  asking  aerospace  companies 
In  October  for  proposals  on  how  to  better 
seal  Joints  In  the  rockets,  officials  of  some 
of  the  companies  said  Tuesday. 

An  abnormal  plume  of  flame  that  escaped 
from  near  a  Joint  In  ChaUenger'i  right 
booster  Is  a  suspect  In  the  Jan.  28  shuttle 
explosion. 

Morton  Thiokol  Inc.,  which  makes  the 
boosters,  gave  a  presentation  on  its  sealing 
system  at  an  October  meeting  of  aerospace 
sealing  experts  in  San  Diego.  The  group  Is  a 
part  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. 

""They  were  looking  to  the  industry  for 
proposals  to  Improve  the  sealing  system  In 
the  booster,"  said  John  Lee.  a  vice  president 
of  Tetrafluor  Inc.  in  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

"There  was  some  feeling  it  could  be  mar- 
ginal if  this  or  that  happened."  Lee  said.  He 
would  not  elaborate  on  conditions  that 
could  cause  the  seals  not  to  work. 

Lee  said  that  shortly  after  the  meeting  his 
company  began  discussing  ideas  with 
Morton  Thiokol. 

"We  made  proposals  to  them  that  are  still 
under  study,"  Lee  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. "With  the  accident,  all  is  on  hold  right 
now  to  see  what  the  problem  was." 

Tom  Russell,  a  Morton  Thloko  spokesman 
in  Chicago,  said  the  company  had  been  In 
the  initial  stages  of  working  on  the  O  ring 
erosion  problem  last  year.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  about  the  October  meeting  but 
said  it  would  not  be  unusual  for  his  compa- 
ny to  look  to  other  Industry  exi>erts  for 
advice. 

"It  was  probably  a  problem  we  were  work- 
ing on  and  looked  for  added  input,"  he  said. 

The  solid-fuel  booster  rockets  contain  four 
main  engine  segments.  The  Joints  between 
the  segments  are  sealed  with  two  synthetic 
rubber  rings  and  an  asbestos-filled  putty. 

NASA  documents  show  that  these  O  rings 
have  suffered  partial  erosion  during  14 
shuttle  missions  and  that  space  agency  offi- 
cials knew  failure  of  both  rings  In  a  joint 
could  lead  to  catastrophe. 

Engineers  at  Morton  Thiokol  believe 
f  reedng  temperatures  at  Cape  Canaveral  on 
Jan.  28  might  have  stiffened  the  seals  and 
allowed  the  plume  of  flame  to  escape  from 
the  side  of  the  booster.  They  also  suspect 
that  cold  might  have  damaged  the  putty. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  reported  Monday 
that  Morton  Thiokol  engineers  are  conduct- 
ing new  cold  tests  on  the  O  rings  that  show 
the  seals  lose  flexibility  below  40  degrees. 
The  restilts  confirm  those  that  the  company 
found  In  an  April  study. 

Morton  Thiokol  had  planned  to  check  out 
a  new  sealing  system  Feb.  13  during  a  test 
firing  of  a  booster  made  of  new  materials. 
NASA  ordered  the  test  canceled  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  shuttle  Investigation. 

The  new  system,  one  of  43  under  consider- 
ation by  the  company.  Involves  using  a 


fatter  O  ring  and  Teflon  spacer  dialgniwl  to 
wedge  the  seals  tighter  In  their  grooves. 

The  new  system  would  not  have  been  any 
more  effective  against  the  cold,  said  Law- 
rence Mulloy,  NASA's  booster  profram 
manager  at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  In 
Huntsvllle,  Ala. 

Mulloy  said  he  Isn't  surprised  that  Morton 
Thiokol  went  outside  to  get  help. 

"I  knew  they  had  a  general  effort  going," 
Mulloy  said.  "We  asked  them  to  come  up 
with  any  ideas  and  look  at  the  Industry  to 
see  If  It  had  any  Ideas  to  Improve  the  safety 
margin." 

Lee  and  Morton  Tlhlokol  officials  men- 
tioned the  seal  erosion  problems.  There  was 
no  mention  of  problems  caused  by  cold 
weather,  said  Lee  and  others  who  attended 
the  October  meeting. 

"It  wasn't  'Hey,  we  have  a  catastrophe 
here,' "  Lee  said. 

An  official  from  another  aerospace  sealing 
company,  who  did  not  want  to  be  identified, 
said  Morton  Thiokol  approached  his  compa- 
ny four  or  five  months  ago  about  design 
proposals. 

"We  weren't  comfortable  with  it,"  the  of- 
ficial said.  "It's  a  high  risk  area,  which  it 
turned  out  to  be.  A  failure  of  that  seal 
would  result  in  a  catastrophe.  You're  always 
anxious  when  you  work  that  close  to  disas- 
ter." 

Another  aerospace  company  official 
agreed. 

"With  something  like  that,  one  has  to  be 
cautious."  said  Steve  Casey,  a  corporate  vice 
president  of  W.S.  Shamban  In  SanU 
Monica,  Calif.  "You  have  to  be  careful 
about  applications  you  get  involved  in." 

Boosim  EMaimns  Wauibd  op  Cold 
Dajigcx  to  Shuttli 

(By  James  Fisher) 

Wasrhiotoii.— Engineers  at  the  company 
that  built  ChaUenger'i  booster  rockets 
warned  before  the  Jan.  28  catastrophe  that 
perhaps  the  shuttle  should  not  be  launched 
because  it  was  too  cold,  but  they  were  over- 
ruled, a  NASA  official  testified  Tuesday. 

Lawrence  Mulloy,  booster  project  manag- 
er at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in 
HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  told  the  presidential  com- 
mission Investigating  the  shuttle  explosion 
that  the  concern  of  engineers  at  Morton 
Thiokol  Inc.  centered  on  synthetic  rubber 
gaskets  in  the  main  Joints  of  the  solid-fuel 
boosters. 

"There  were  data  presented  ...  by  Thio- 
kol engineering.  There  was  a  suggestion 
that  possibly  the  seals  shouldn't  be  operat- 
ed below  any  temperature  that  had  been  op- 
erated on  previous  flights,"  said  Mulloy: 

"It  was  the  Judgment  that  under  the  con- 
ditions we  could  see  on  launch  day,  given 
the  configuration  we  were  In,  that  the  seal 
would  fimctlon  at  that  temperature." 

The  temperature  was  38  degrees  Fahren- 
heit when  ChaUenger  lifted  off  at  11:38  a.m.. 
after  reaching  a  low  of  24  degrees  at  7  a.m. 
The  next  coldest  launch  temperature  was  81 
degrees  when  Columbia  took  off  Jan.  12. 

Mulloy  did  not  say  who  overruled  the 
company  engineers,  but  a  NASA  official  tes- 
tifying before  the  commission  last  week  said 
Morton  Thiokol  had  given  lU  approval  for 
the  launch. 

Mulloy  also  did  not  say  when  the  engi- 
neers made  their  warning  or  how  It  was 
communicated. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  reported  Friday 
that  engineers  were  worried  that  freeilng 
temperatures  might  have  caused  the  gas- 
kets, called  O  rings,  to  stiffen  and  allow  hot 
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to  leak  through  the  Joints.  Leaking 
that  might  have  caught  fire  are 
among  the  suspected  causes  of  the  shuttle 
explosion. 

Internal  rocket  heat  has  damaged  the  O 
rings  in  the  past.  Engineers  are  studying 
changes  in  the  Joints  to  stop  such  damage. 
But  NASA  officials  said  Tuesday  that  they 
were  confident  the  rings  and  the  Joint 
design  were  safe. 

David  Wlnterhalter,  NASA's  acting  head 
of  the  shuttle  propulsion  division,  said  engi- 
neers still  wanted  to  improve  safety  mar- 
gins. "We  weren't  happy  with  the  way  it 
was,"  he  said. 

Much  of  the  testimony  Tuesday  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  memo  written  in  July  1985  by 
NASA  budget  analyst  Richard  Cook,  who 
warned  that  problems  with  the  O  rings 
threatened  a  "catastrophic  failure"  during 
launch. 

Commission  Chairman  William  Rogers  re- 
peatedly tried  to  discredit  Cook's  knowledge 
of  booster  safety  during  the  analyst's  testi- 
mony. 

NASA  photos  show  an  unusual  plume  of 
fire  at  or  near  a  Joint  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  booster,  called  a  field  Joint.  Two  O 
rings  are  at  each  Joint,  one  atop  the  other, 
the  first  is  a  primary  and  the  second  acts  as 
a  backup. 

Mulloy  testified  that  damage  has  been 
seen  on  six  primary  O  rings  in  171  field 
joints.  There  are  three  field  Joints  on  each 
booster,  and  57  boosters  have  been  studied 
after  ground  test  firings  and  shuttle 
launches. 

The  primary  O  rings  were  eroded  by  su- 
perhot  gases  that  had  broken  through  pro- 
tective asbestos  putty  to  get  to  them,  and  In 
two  cases  soot  from  burning  fuel  made  its 
way  past  the  primary  O  ring  to  the  area  in 
between  the  two  seals,  Mulloy  said. 

When  erosion  occurs,  "the  material  is  to- 
tally removed  and  there  Is  a  divot  in  the  sur- 
face. There  is  a  bite  in  the  O  ring,"  Mulloy 
said. 

Although  problems  with  the  cold  will  be 
the  focus  of  upcoming  commission  hearings, 
the  subject  came  up  repeatedly  Tuesday. 

Commission  member  Richard  Feynman,  a 
No)>el  laureate  and  physics  professor  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  did  a 
casual  experiment  during  a  hearing  recess 
that  left  him  wondering  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  O  rings  in  the  cold. 

Feynman  said  he  put  some  of  the  O  ring 
material  in  a  glass  of  ice  water.  "For  a  few 
seconds,  there's  no  resilience  in  this  particu- 
lar material"  when  the  temperatures  is  32 
degrees.  Feynman  said. 

"I  believe  this  has  some  significance  for 
our  problems,"  he  said. 

Engineers  had  been  considering  design 
changes  to  improve  the  Joints  "pretty  much 
for  the  last  year.  It  sort  of  intensified  as  the 
year  went  on, "  Wlnterhalter  said. 

However,  he  added,  "At  no  time  during 
that  period  did  my  people  come  to  me  .  .  . 
and  indicate  there  was  any  safety  problem 
in  these  areas." 

Design  changes  selected  in  November  were 
to  be  studied  during  a  booster  test  firing  in 
Utah  this  week,  but  that  has  been  post- 
poned. NASA  officials  wouldn't  explain  any 
of  the  potential  changes,  but  the  informa- 
tion is  expected  to  be  included  in  documents 
to  be  made  available  today. 

Commissioners  were  given  the  informa- 
tion during  a  private  meeting  Monday. 

Rogers  opened  the  hearing  Tuesday  em- 
phasizing that  the  commission  intended  to 
be  as  open  with  its  investigation  as  possible. 

Board  members  were  reported  to  be  irri- 
tated with  NASA  officials'  lack  of  candor 


during  the  first  open  session  last  week, 
having  read  about  booster  seal  problems 
and  internal  memos  in  newspapers  over  the 
weekend.  However.  tx>th  sides  appeared  co- 
operative and  congenial  Tuesday. 

In  his  early  questioning.  Rogers  appeared 
to  be  making  a  point  for  reporters  not  to 
overemphasize  the  booster  seal  problem  as  a 
potential  cause,  and  not  to  read  too  much 
into  internal  NASA  memos. 

There  may  be  all  kinds  of  past  memos 
that  surface  in  the  future,  indicating  prob- 
lems with  shuttle  components  or  systems— 
isn't  that  right?— he  asked  William  Graham, 
acting  NASA  administrator. 

Tes.  Graham  said.  NASA  encourages  in- 
ternal self  criticism  and  open  discussion. 

And  Just  because  the  commission  focused 
on  the  booster  seals  and  Joints  Tuesday 
doesn't  mean  that  area  is  the  primary  sus- 
pect in  the  cause  of  the  explosion— does 
it?— he  asked  Graham. 

Not  at  all,  Graham  said,  "We  are  still 
looking  across  a  broad  range  of  issues." 

The  commission  members  will  travel  to 
Kennedy  Space  Center  Thursday  to  leam 
about  shuttle  processing  procedures  and  see 
how  the  booster  seals  and  putty  are  in- 
stalled, inspected  and  tested. 

Commissioners  also  expect  to  get  informa- 
tion from  tests  and  simulations  about  how 
the  cold  weather  might  have  affected  Chal- 
lenger's liftoff. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  9, 19861 

NASA  Didn't  Aiiticipatb  Frkkzc  Rockzt 
Tests  Not  Run  ni  Such  Cold,  Soorck  Sats 

(By  Dan  Tracy  and  John  J.  Clisch) 

Capk  Canaveral.— Space  shuttle  booster 
rockets  had  been  tested  for  their  perform- 
ance in  cold  weather  but  never  under  the 
extreme  conditions  experienced  before 
Challenger's  launch  Jan.  28.  a  source  clos'> 
to  NASA's  Investigation  said. 

The  source  said  Morton  Thiokol  Inc., 
which  manufactures  the  boosters  and  loads 
them  with  solid  fuel  near  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  test-assembled  the  rockets  in  20- 
degree  temperatures  and  subjected  them  to 
internal  pressure. 

Morton  Thiokol  officials  said  the  compa- 
ny cold-tested  the  boosters  but  would  not 
give  specific  details. 

But  at  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Challeng- 
er's boosters  were  assembled  in  50-  to  60- 
degree  weather  weeks  before  the  launch, 
then  temperatures  dropped  to  freezing  or 
below  for  10  hours  before  liftoff. 

Morton  Thiokol  engineers  said  last  week 
the  cold  could  have  caused  seals  called  O 
rings  to  stiffen.  This  could  have  prevented  a 
tight  seal  and  let  exhaust  gases  rupture  the 
right  booster,  possibly  igniting  Challenger's 
adjacent  liquid  fuel  tank. 

The  company  is  doing  simulations  and 
computer  studies  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ty. It  has  asked  the  maker  of  the  rings, 
Parker  O-Seal  in  Culver  City.  Calif.,  to  pro- 
vide aU  information  about  the  rings'  ability 
to  withstand  cold. 

The  source  said  few  NASA  employees  ex- 
pected such  cold  temperatures  before  a 
launch. 

The  New  York  Times,  quoting  NASA  files, 
said  Saturday  that  the  space  agency  was 
warned  last  year  that  O  rings  and  other 
rocket  booster  seals  may  break  and  cause  a 
catastrophic  accident. 

The  documents  show  that  engineers  at 
NASA  headquarters  and  its  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  were  con- 
cerned that  leaks  may  happen  where  seg- 
ments of  the  booster  rockets  are  Joined. 


One  NASA  analyst  warned  in  an  internal 
memorandum  last  July  that  flight  safety 
was  "being  compromised  by  potential  fail- 
ure of  the  seals.  .  .  .  Failure  during  launch 
would  certainly  be  catastrophic." 

A  1982  "critical  items  list"  for  the  booster 
also  warned  that  if  the  seals  should  fail  the 
result  could  be  "loss  of  vehicle,  mission,  and 
crew  due  to  metal  erosion,  bumthrough, 
and  probable  case  burst  resulting  in  fire  and 
deflagration,"  or  rapid  burning. 

It  is  not  clear  what  action,  if  any,  NASA 
might  have  taken  in  response  to  the  engi- 
neers' memorandums,  but  the  issue  was  still 
listed  as  a  concern  in  agency  documents  as 
recently  as  December. 

Space  agency  officials  declined  Saturday 
to  respond  to  questions  about  the  concerns 
raised  in  the  documents. 

At  6  ajn.  the  day  of  the  launch,  when  the 
temperature  was  27  degrees,  the  orange  ex- 
ternal fuel  tank  was  white  with  ice  and 
frost,  prompting  NASA  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  60  space  agency  workers  and  contrac- 
tors, said  the  source  close  to  the  investiga- 
tion. 

The  source  said  NASA  shuttle  boss  Jesse 
Moore  questioned  them  about  whether  to 
proceed. 

Officials  of  Rockwell  International,  prime 
shuttle  contractor,  were  "wishy-washy"  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  testing  under  such 
weather  conditions,  the  source  said.  "They 
didn't  say  yes  and  they  didn't  say  no." 

The  launch,  originally  scheduled  for  9:38 
a.m..  was  delayed  two  hours  because  of  the 
cold.  After  the  pad  was  checked  and  no  ice 
was  found,  Moore  decided  to  proceed  and 
Challenger  lifted  off  at  11:38  a.m.  The  tem- 
perature was  38  degrees— the  coldest  ever 
for  a  shuttle  launch. 

In  Washington  last  week,  Judson  Lovin- 
good.  deputy  director  of  shuttle  projects  at 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  told  the  pres- 
idential commission  investigating  the  explo- 
sion the  "integrity  of  the  O  rings"  in  cold 
weather  was  discussed  before  the  launch. 
Lovingood  said  Morton  Thiokol  officials  rec- 
ommended proceeding  with  launch.  Another 
source  close  to  NASA's  investigation  said 
cold  temperatures  could  not  have  affected 
the  O  rings. 

"It  wouldn't  have  frozen  it. ...  I  wouldn't 
put  my  money  on  that,"  said  the  source, 
who  defended  the  agency  by  saying,  "You 
cannot  simulate  everything." 

Gary  Flandro,  a  former  Morton  Thiokol 
consultant  and  a  rocket  expert  at  Georgia 
Tech,  said  he  assumes  the  company  would 
have  tested  boosters  at  a  uniform  cold  tem- 
perature. 

"If  you  take  a  big  lump  of  something  that 
is  warm  and  you  put  it  in  freezing  cold  it 
takes  a  long  while  for  it  to  get  cold,"  said 
Flandro.  "If  they  did  make  cold  tests  they 
probably  allowed  the  whole  system  to  get 
cold.  Then  the  thermal  gradients  are  not 
there." 

A  thermal  gradient  is  a  difference  in  tem- 
perature within  the  structure  of  the  boost- 
er. 

"Whenever  you  have  things  that  are  glued 
together,  it's  dangerous  to  have  tempera- 
ture gradient,  as  they  tend  to  be  weakened 
at  the  tx>nding  areas."  he  said. 

NASA  is  trying  to  recover  both  booster 
rockets  from  the  Atlantic  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation. They  separated  from  Challenger 
when  the  tank  exploded  and  were  later  in- 
tentionally detonated  by  radio  command 
when  they  strayed  from  a  safety  zone. 

Both  have  been  reported  found,  but 
NASA  gave  no  word  Saturday  on  progress  to 
retrieve  them. 


Sonar  experts  worked  Saturday  to  pin 
down  the  location  of  the  Inertlal  upper 
stage  booster  of  a  $100  million  Tracking  and 
Data  Relay  Satellite  that  was  a  passenger  in 
the  shuttle's  cargo  bay. 

Sonar  readings  indicated  the  stage  booster 
app«u«d  to  be  in  100  to  130  feet  of  water  18 
miles  northeast  of  the  Cape,  close  to  where 
ChaOetioer't  left  aoUd  rocket  booster  sank. 

Severe  thundentorms  hampered  Navy  sal- 
vage crews  aboard  the  US8  Preterver  trying 
to  identify  the  satellite  booster. 

Past.  Present  Space  Worxxis  Attace 

Satity,  Quautt  Control 

(By  Dan  Tracy,  Tim  Smart  and  Jim 

Leuaner) 

The  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal- 
lenoer  did  not  surprise  some  current  and 
former  NASA  technicians  and  contract 
workers,  many  of  whom  privately  contend 
the  space  agency's  quality  control  system 
and  safety  record  are  poor. 

NASA's  official  line  is  that  safety  comes 
first,  especially  in  a  business  where  risk  is 
inescapable.  They  liken  what  happened  to 
the  ChaUenger  and  its  seven  crew  members 
on  the  frosty  morning  of  Jan.  28  to  the 
crash  of  a  commercial  Jetliner  sad,  yet  inev- 
itable when  there  are  so  many  flights. 

Critics  say  the  shuttle  program  is  not 
nearly  as  safe  as  it  could  or  should  be.  A 
review  of  NASA  reports  shows  that  the 
space  program  has  been  plagued  by  acci- 
dents large  and  small  that  caused  costly 
delays. 

Quality  control  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems, half  a  dosen  shuttle  workers  said. 
Some  of  them  claim  to  have  kept  diaries  or 
files  documenting  problems  with  quality 
and  processing  on  the  spaceplane. 

"NASA  is  30  years  behind  in  quality  con- 
trol. They  do  not  effectively  control  their 
contractors."  said  one  former  NASA  quality 
assurance  official.  Like  others  interviewed 
for  this  story,  he  spoke  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  not  be  identified. 

NASA's  chief  engineer.  Dr.  Milton  SU- 
veini,  acknowledges  the  shuttle  program 
has  had  some  problems,  most  of  them  due 
to  human  error  caused  by  workers  not  fol- 
lowing proper  procedures.  But  he  contends 
that  the  agency's  safety  record  is  "pretty 
damn  good." 

NASA  is  so  safe,  he  said,  that  it  finished 
second  to  the  US.  Postal  Service  for  a  presi- 
dential safety  award,  largely  because  one  of 
the  key  criterion  is  substantial  improvement 
for  safety. 

"When  you're  good,  you  can't  Improve  a 
whole  lot. 

"When  we  do  have  a  problem,  we  examine 
it  in  detail  and  leam  the  lesson  so  it  doesn't 
happen  again."  Silveira  said. 

Oitics  contend  that  many  of  the  problems 
started— or  got  worse— in  January  1984 
when  Lockheed  Corp.  won  the  $2  billion 
shuttle  processing  contract  from  Rockwell 
International. 

Lockheed,  they  say,  cut  comers  and  costs 
too  much  to  underbid  Rockwell  by  up  to  10 
percent  for  the  job  of  making  sure  the  shut- 
tle blasts  off  on  schedule.  lockheed  baaed 
Its  winning  proposal  on  centralization  of  the 
program,  which  reduced  the  payroll  from 
administrative  levels  to  inspectors. 

"Whole  pages  disappear  from  the  count- 
down procedures  alone."  a  Lockheed  official 
bragged  shortly  after  his  company  took  over 
from  Rockwell. 

A  mechanic  who  worked  on  the  solid-fuel 
booster  rockets  for  six  years,  said  he  quit  in 
1985  becMise  the  new  management  was  not 
as  adept  at  directing  people  as  Rockwell. 


"To  me,  I  didn't  feel  they  really  knew 
what  was  going  on  ...  .  Everything  was 
rush,  rush,"  he  said. 

A  Rockwell  technician  said  the  demanding 
schedule  to  process  the  shuttles,  long  work 
hours  to  meet  launch  deadlines  and  a  lack 
of  manpower  are  putting  increasing  pres- 
sure on  Lockheed  employees  and  the  com- 
pany. 

After  nine  shuttle  flights  in  1986.  NASA 
had  planned  a  record  15  missions  this  year. 

"Everybody's  starting  to  realize  that's  the 
problem,"  the  technician  said. 

The  former  NASA  offltdal  charged  that 
many  quality  assurance  supenrisors,  who 
monitor  quality  control  inspections  done  by 
contractors,  often  discourage  subordinates 
from  reporting  problems. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  many  dissidents  stay 
quiet.  "They  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  he  said. 
"So  you  put  blinders  on  or  you  leave.  I  left." 

"Most  of  the  people  out  there  are  dedicat- 
ed," he  said.  "Most  also  are  terribly  disap- 
pointed with  their  management  in  the  qual- 
ity areas." 

He  said  that  when  problems  are  noted  by 
NASA,  quality  assurance  Inspectors  often 
are  not  told  if  corrective  action  is  taken. 

A  longtime  space  center  engineer  said  he 
has  no  problems  with  the  shuttle's  design, 
but  is  upset  with  the  work  of  people  assem- 
bling and  preparing  the  orbiter. 

"The  shuttle,  by  Itself,  is  100  percent."  the 
engineer  said.  "I  figure  that  by  the  time 
they  get  done  with  it.  you  are  lucky  if  the 
shuttle  Is  at  75  percent  efficiency  when  it 
takes  off." 

Lockheed  spokesman  Stuut  Shadbolt  said 
his  company  has  very  strict  standards  that 
are  rigidly  enforced.  He  would  not  discuss 
criticisms  made  by  employees. 

Many  NASA  and  Lockheed  workers  agree 
with  Shadbolt. 

"The  biggest  bitch  I  get,"  a  NASA  quality 
assurance  supervisor  said,  "is  that  there  is 
too  much  quality,  too  many  people  looking 
down  their  neck." 

One  veteran  Lockheed  engineer  added, 
"My  complaint  is  that  too  many  petty 
things  get  written  up  and  we  get  bogged 
down  in  that.  The  system  is  overly  conscien- 
tious. Everything  is  checked  by  so  many 
people." 

He  contends  that  quality  control  by  Lock- 
heed and  quality  assurance  auditing  by 
NASA  is  top  notch.  "That's  why  we're  confi- 
dent when  we  do  launch,"  he  said.  "That's 
also  why  we're  so  shocked  when  something 
goes  wrong." 

NASA  spokesmen  Jim  Mixell  and  George 
DUler  said  the  shuttle  program  was  de- 
signed so  that  fewer  inspections  would  be 
needed  as  the  spaceplane  evolved  into  a 
more  reliable  vehicle. 

"We  cannot  have  a  supervisor  or  a  quality 
control  manager  overlooking  every  worker." 
Dlller  said.  "We  think  the  framework  and 
concept  is  a  good  one." 

Mlzell,  a  former  NASA  engineer,  also  said 
that  he  has  seen  quality  assurance  offi- 
cials—rebuffed initially  but  their  supervi- 
sors—take their  complaints  and  concerns  all 
the  way  to  the  office  of  space  center  direc- 
tor Richard  Smith. 

■We  have  never  taken  this  lightly."  MixeU 
said. 

Silveira.  NASA's  Chief  engineer,  said  the 
agency  is  looking  for  ways  to  make  each 
shuttle  flight  simpler,  less  costly  and  less 
bureaucratic.  He  said  NASA  has  asked  Lock- 
heed to  look  into  areas  where  they  could 
reduce  unusual  red  tape  or  uimecessary  in- 
spections. 

Asked  if  workers  are  discouraged  from  re- 
porting potential  quality  problems  to  super- 


visors, Silveira  said:  "I'm  sure  that  happens. 
But  our  attitude  is  if  things  can't  be  done 
right  then  we  won't  fly." 

"If  they  have  something  that's  really 
bothering  them,  they  owe  it  to  the  system 
to  report  it,"  Silveira  said.  "He  becomes  a 
party  to  the  crime  if  he  doesn't  report  it. 
We  sure  as  hell  want  to  hear  about  it.  lives 
come  first." 

A  review  of  reports  as  NASA  headquarters 
in  Washington  shows  the  space  program  has 
been  plagued  by  accidents  rangtog  from  the 
sublime  to  the  deadly  serious. 

One  of  the  most  gruesome  accidents  In- 
volved the  death  of  a  welder  for  Morton 
Thiokol  Inc.  On  Aug.  10, 1983,  at  a  company 
factory  near  Brigham  City,  Utah,  the 
welder  was  80  feet  in  the  air  in  a  cherry 
picker  when  a  stray  spark  ignited  his  uni- 
form. His  clothes  silre,  the  welder  Jumped 
but  landed  in  a  vat  of  hot  methyl  chloro- 
form, a  deadly  colorless  solvent. 

A  year  to  the  day  after  the  fatality,  an- 
other death  occurred  in  the  shuttle  program 
at  Michoud.  La.,  where  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.  builds  a  giant  external  fuel  tank  that 
exploded  in  a  fiery  combination  of  liquid 
hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen  after  ChaUino- 
er  lifted  off. 

A  quality  inspector  at  the  Michoud  plant 
dropped  his  quality  assurance  stamp  into  an 
area  under  the  floor.  He  stooped  to  retireve 
it  but  his  obesity  caused  him  to  become 
wedged  in  the  cramped  space,  which  had 
only  recently  been  degreased  with  trichlor- 
oethylene.  a  widely  used  Industrial  cleaner 
that  Is  suspected  of  causing  cancer.  Over- 
come by  cleaning  agents  that  also  included 
freon  gas,  the  worker  died. 

Many  accidents  have  revolved  around  the 
shuttle's  booster  rockets,  which  are  one  of 
the  key  suspects  in  causing  OuMenger's  de- 
struction. 

The  most  serious  and  costly  accident  oc- 
curred Nov.  8,  1985,  when  workers  who  as- 
semble the  booster  segments  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center  damaged  the  forward  center 
segment  of  a  booster  while  removing  pins 
from  an  11.000-pound  shipping  ring  with  an 
overhead  crane.  A  NASA  report  blamed 
Morton  Thiokol  employees  for  shoddy 
workmanship  and  having  poorly  trained  em- 
ployees. There  were  no  injuries  but  damage 
was  estimated  at  $900,000. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  spectacular 
fires  at  the  Morton  Thiokol  rocket  fuel  com- 
plex in  Utah.  On  Oct.  10, 1983,  a  casting  seg- 
ment for  the  booster  rockets  was  being 
tested  in  a  pit  area  when  it  unexpectedly 
burst  at  the  relatively  low  pressure  of  690 
pounds  per  square  inch.  By  comparison,  the 
shuttle's  boosters  operate  at  a  mean  pres- 
sure of  600  to  800  pounds  per  square  inch 
during  the  first  2  minutes  of  launch. 

The  burst  released  a  large  spill  of  oil  that 
came  into  contact  with  a  light  or  electric 
line  broken  by  the  blast,  causing  an  immedi- 
ate and  widespread  fire.  Morton  Thiokol  es- 
timated damage  of  1253,000. 

On  March  2.  1984,  fire  broke  out  in  a  pro- 
pellant  casting  area,  burning  more  than 
500,000  pounds  of  solid  fuel.  Forty-seven 
workers  were  examined  for  smoke  inhala- 
tion, and  14  were  sent  to  the  local  hospltaL 
There  was  no  damage  estimate. 

The  shuttle's  main  engines  have  also  seen 
their  share  of  accidents.  During  an  Oct.  6, 
1983,  test  at  manufacturer  Rocketdyne 
Corp.'s  factory  in  Canoga  Park,  Calif.,  the 
liner  of  a  combustion  chamber  was  de- 
stroyed, with  damage  pegged  at  1300,000. 
Two  days  later  a  combustion  chamber  was 
being  heat  tested  while  resting  on  a  wood 
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pallet  Inside  a  300-degree  oven.  The  iMdlet 
Ignited,  causing  about  $40,000  In  damages. 

CBALI.KIIGKR  OOT  COLDBT  LDTOPP  TmS 

(By  Jim  Leusner) 

The  temperature  when  ChaUenger  lifted 
off  last  week  was  colder  than  during  any  of 
the  previous  24  shuttle  launches,  a  compari- 
son of  weather  statistics  shows. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  Climatic 
Data  Center  in  Asheville.  N.C.  show  that  it 
was  38  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center  when  Challenger's  flight 
began  at  11:36  aan.  on  Jan.  28.  The  low  on 
the  morning  of  the  launch  was  27,  also  the 
coldest  overnight  temperature  before  any 
shuttle  launch. 

NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  refused  re- 
peated requests  to  release  temperature  in- 
formation about  all  shuttle  missions,  saying 
it  is  part  of  the  "impounded"  data  for  the 
investigators  of  the  explosion  that  de- 
stroyed CtuUlenger  and  killed  the  seven  crew 
members. 

The  climatic  center,  part  of  the  National 
Weather  Service,  gave  the  temperatures  to 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  Tuesday.  Center  offi- 
cials said  the  Information  was  compiled 
from  daily  weather  data  supplied  by  Cape 
Canaveral  Air  Force  Station. 

The  cold  at  the  space  center  last  week  has 
raised  questions  among  aerospace  industry 
experts  about  whether  solid  fuel  in  the 
shuttle's  twin  boosters  was  exp>osed  to  tem- 
peratures below  design  specifications. 

Information  provided  by  Morton  Thiokol 
Inc.,  the  builder  of  the  booster  motors  and 
other  key  parts,  shows  that  the  boosters  are 
not  to  be  operated  if  the  temperature  of  the 
fuel  drops  below  40  degrees.  The  fuel  is  not 
to  fall  below  32  degrees  wbUe  the  boosters 
are  being  shipped  to  the  Cape  or  are  on  the 
launch  pad. 

The  high  limit  is  95  degrees  for  storage,  90 
for  operation. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  temperature  of 
the  rubberlike  fuel  inside  Challenger's 
boosters  fell  below  the  acceptable  degree  of 
cold. 

Morton-Thiokol  spokesman  Oil  Moore  at 
the  company's  plant  in  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
and  industry  experts  said  the  1.1  million 
pounds  of  fuel  in  each  rocket  would  require 
several  days  of  continuing  low  temperatures 
to  affect  the  fuel's  temperature. 

Company  spokesman  Rocky  Raab  and 
NASA  spokesmen  said  the  boosters  are 
tested  in  cold  temperatures,  but  they  were 
imable  to  give  specifics.  NASA  spokesman 
Mitch  Vames  said  he  was  certain  that  the 
space  agency  would  neither  launch  in  "any- 
thing other  than  optimum  conditions"  nor 
compromise  safety. 

Aerospace  experts  are  divided  over  wheth- 
er the  accident  was  caused  by  mechanical 
failure,  cold,  human  error  or  a  combination 
of  problems. 

The  space  agency  released  photographs 
Saturday  that  show  a  flame  coming  out  of 
the  right  booster  casing  seconds  before  the 
adjoining  external  fuel  tank  exploded  74 
seconds  after  launch. 

Moore  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  boosters 
had  temperature  sensors  on  them.  Raab 
said  information  about  whether  the  boost- 
ers have  temperature  sensors  to  monitor  the 
fuel  is  "impounded." 

Company  officials  had  acknowledged 
befo<%  that  some  sensors  and  radio  trans- 
mitters had  been  removed  from  the  boosters 
to  lighten  them  so  the  shuttle  could  carry 
heavier  payloads. 

Other  information  about  the  boosters  has 
been  available  because  it  is  "generic,"  Raab 


said.  "We're  having  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing what  comes  under  the  Impoundment 
rule." 

The  climatic  center's  figures  show  the  pre- 
vious low  launch  temperature  was  51  de- 
grees on  Jan.  12,  1986,  when  Columbia  blast- 
ed off.  The  next  lowest  overnight  tempera- 
ture before  a  launch  was  34  degrees  during 
the  final  countdown  for  Discovery's  mission 
in  January  1985,  according  to  the  center. 

Discovery  was  exposed  to  colder  tempera- 
tures than  Challenger  while  on  the  pad— 19 
degrees  two  days  before  liftoff— but  had  no 
major  mechanical  problems. 

Some  aerospace  industry  experts  have 
suggested  that  the  unusually  cold  weather 
in  the  hours  before  Challenger's  launch  may 
have  caused  a  variety  of  problems  with  the 
boosters.  Including  a  "de-bonding"  of  the 
agent  that  binds  the  fuel  to  the  steel  cas- 
ings. 

The  cold  last  week  forced  NASA  to  delay 
Challenger's  launch  by  one  hour  to  give 
technicians  time  to  check  for  icing. 

Purdue  University  professor  John  Osbom, 
an  aeronautical  engineer  specializing  In 
solid  fuel  behavior,  said  he  believes  the  half- 
inch-thick  steel  skin  of  the  boosters  and 
welds  on  the  rocket  would  not  be  damaged 
by  27-degree  weather. 

Osbom,  who  is  a  Morton-Thiokol  consult- 
ant, also  said  the  fuel  itself  would  not  be 
damaged  by  the  cold  temperatures. 

He  said  the  fuel  acts  like  an  insulator  and 
would  still  operate  in  temperatures  below 
ideal  conditions.  He  said  that  it  would  bum 
slower  and  provide  less  than  the  3.3  million 
pounds  of  thrust  each  booster  normally  pro- 
vides. 

There  have  been  persistent  rumors  that 
officials  from  Rockwell  International,  the 
shuttle's  prime  contractor,  asked  NASA  not 
to  launch  Challenger  last  week  because  of 
cold  temperatures.  Space  agency  officials 
said  last  week  that  they  met  with  shuttle 
contractors  and  checked  the  pad  for  ice 
before  clearing  Challenger  for  launch. 

Morton-Thiokol  workers  in  Utah  said 
there  have  been  continuing  nmiors  that 
their  company  officials  also  asked  NASA  to 
postpone  the  launch. 

NASA  spokesmen  said  they  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  matter  during  the  investiga- 
tion. 

lAUNCH  WEATHER  TEMPERATURES  AT  KENNEDY  SPACE 
CENTER  ON  LAUNCH  DATES 
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ExratTS  Waxrcd  NASA  or  Fan  Paci 
(By  Tim  Smart) 

Washhiotoii.— A  committee  of  aeroapaee 
experts  has  been  wamiog  NASA  for  yean 
that  the  agency  might  be  trading  improve- 
ments in  space  shuttle  weight  and  perform- 
ance for  safety  as  it  strlved  to  reach  its  goal 
of  24  launches  a  year. 

Reports  by  the  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory 
Panel  paint  a  picture  of  a  government  bu- 
reaucracy trying  to  push  the  boundaries  of 
science  in  the  face  of  budgetary  restraints 
and  a  not  always  sympathetic  public. 

However,  the  panel,  whoae  members  are 
mainly  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  aero- 
space Industry,  never  concludes  that  NASA 
compromised  safety.  The  group  was  formed 
to  advise  Congress  on  space  safety  issues 
after  the  1967  ApoUo  I  fire  that  killed  three 
astronauts. 

There  is  particular  concern  in  the  reports 
over  the  question  of  reducing  the  shuttle's 
weight  through  the  use  of  thinner  materi- 
als. Challenger  on  its  Jan.  28  launch  day  was 
45,000  pounds  lighter  than  during  its  first 
mission,  but  the  spaceplane  was  carrying  its 
heaviest  payload  ever. 

In  January  1983,  the  safety  panel  recom- 
mended that  "extreme  caution  be  used  in 
decreasing  structural  factors  of  safety  for 
weight  purposes  before  all  the  pertinent 
flight  variations  are  explored  and  all  rele- 
vant data  has  been  analyzed  and  taken  into 
account." 

Beginning  in  April  1983,  though,  NASA 
put  the  space  shuttle  on  a  diet,  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  twin  solid-fuel  rocket  boosters 
and  the  massive  external  fuel  tank.  The  use 
of  lighter,  composite  materials  for  key  shut- 
tle components  is  planned  for  future  flights. 

At  a  press  conference  Just  hours  after 
Challenger  exploded,  killing  the  seven  crew 
members.  NASA  officials  stressed  that 
safety  was  their  paramount  concern  and 
denied  they  felt  the  pressure  to  adhere  to 
rigid  launch  schedules.  Challenger  was 
making  the  second  shuttle  flight  in  a  year 
in  which  13  more  were  planned. 

As  it  was,  the  launch  had  been  delayed  a 
day  by  weather  on  Jan.  27  and  then  an  hour 
the  next  day  after  Rockwell  International 
Corp.,  the  shuttle's  builder,  reportedly 
asked  NASA  to  postpone  the  flight  because 
of  icy  conditions.  Space  agency  officials 
have  said  they  and  contractor  representa- 
tives reviewed  conditions  and  decided  they 
were  acceptable  for  launch. 

A  source  at  Morton-Thiokol  Inc.,  which 
made  most  of  the  booster  that  spewed  an 
abnormal  white  flame  seconds  before  the 
explosion,  said  engineers  in  Utah  also  were 
worried  about  the  cold's  effect  on  their 
booster  motors. 

The  safety  panel's  January  1983  report 
noted  that  "the  pressure  of  schedules  seems 
to  have  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  certification 
process  as  applied  to  changes." 

The  question  of  quality  control  and  adher- 
ence to  maintenance  practices  is  germane  In 
the  wake  of  Challenger's  fiery  faU  from  the 
skies.  NASA  itself  has  blamed  Morton-Thio- 
kol workers  for  shoddy  workmsaiahip  and 
inattention  to  detaU  after  an  incident  In 
Cape  Canaveral  last  November  in  which  a 
solid  rocket  booster  was  damaged. 

Addressing  the  Issue  of  safety  in  August 
1984  testimony  to  the  House  subcommittee 
on  space  science,  panel  member  John  Stew- 
art said  the  shuttle  system  will  face  greater 
safety-related  questions  as  NASA  Increases 
the  craft's  flight  rate  and  role. 

"It  would  be  a  misconception  and  an  unre- 
alistic compouiaon   to   expect   airline-type 


routine  operations  of  the  shuttle,"  aoUd 
Stewart,  aaaistant  general  manager  of  the 
Tennenee  Valley  Authority. 

The  full  panel's  report  for  1984  concludes 
with  the  sentence:  "It  appears  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  before  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System  can  achieve  the  reliability 
neceaary  for  safe,  high  rate,  low  coat  oper- 
aUons." 

A  year  later,  in  January  1988,  the  panel 
said  It  viewed  the  shuttle  "as  a  program  still 
in  transition  from  the  development  stage  to 
the  operational  stage." 

The  apace  shuttle  program  began  in  Con- 
gress in  the  early  1970t,  at  a  point  when  the 
nation  was  reeling  from  its  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  dealing  with  lU  first  real 
battle  with  modern-day  inflation.  As  such, 
the  program's  projected  costs  were  viewed 
by  some  in  the  aerospace  industry  as  unreal- 
istically  low. 

"While  this  is  not  directly  reUted  to 
safety  It  may  create  an  environment  In 
.  which  the  best  solutions  to  problems  are  not 
always  pursued  and  may  result  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  more  risk  than  necessary."  the 
safety  panel  concluded  in  its  1980  report. 

That  mentality  was  cited  by  Georgia  Tech 
professors  Oary  Flandro  and  Ed  Price  as  an 
underlying  reason  for  NASA's  lack  of  inter- 
est in  pursuing  the  cause  of  vibrations  in 
the  solid-fuel  rocket  boosters. 

Some  Industry  experts  have  speculated 
that  the  abnormal  flame  from  Challenger't 
right-Bide  booster  was  a  "bum  through"  of 
soUd  fuel. 

After  Flandro  pressed,  NASA  decided  to 
measure  the  effects  of  oscillations  in  the 
pressure  inside  the  booster  chambers  during 
three  shuttle  missions  in  1983  and  1984. 

Research  by  H.B.  Mathes  of  the  Navy's 
weapons  research  center  at  China  Lake, 
Calif.,  found  that  the  pressures  were  below 
expectations  except  in  the  left  booster 
motor  of  CTMltenoer  during  the  ninth  shut- 
Ue  mission  in  April  1984,  On  that  flight,  the 
pressure  was  more  than  three  times  higher 
than  its  mean  level  during  the  two  minutes 
that  the  boosters  bum. 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  4, 19861 
RxAGAM  Appoimts  Crallehokr  Boaro:  Probi 

EZFSCTD      To      Takx      4      MOHTIU— No 

Laomcbxs  Lixxly  Until  It  Emm 
(By  Anne  Oroer  and  John  J.  Olisch) 

President  Reagan  created  an  Independent 
commission  Monday  to  investigate  Challeng- 
er't  explosion  and  recommend  ways  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  history's  worst  space 
tragedy. 

A  source  close  to  the  search  for  debris, 
meanwhile,  said  that  beachcombers  have 
found  more  bone  fragments  washed  ashore 
and  that  the  fragments  were  turned  over  to 
NASA  and  the  Air  Force  for  examination.  It 
was  not  known  whether  they  oire  human. 

Reagan  named  former  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  and  Apollo  astronaut.  Neil 
Armstrong  to  head  the  blue-ribbon  panel, 
which  replaces  NASA's  Interim  Investigation 
board. 

The  President  named  13  of  the  panel's  30 
members  and  gave  them  130  days  to  finish 
their  inquiry  and  make  recommendations  on 
how  to  avert  another  such  disaster.  He  will 
name  the  other  eight  members  later. 

A  week  ago  today  Challenger  exploded 
high  above  the  Atlantic,  killing  lU  seven 
crew  members. 

Rogers  said  creation  of  the  panel  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
NASA's  ability  to  investigate  Itself. 

"We  are  going  to  work  very  closely  with 
them."  he  said  at  the  White  House.  "There 


Isn't  any  point  in  trying  to  make  it  aivear 
adversarial  because  it  isn't  going  to  be."  He 
said  the  commission  will  use  NASA's  prelim- 
Inwy  findings,  staff  and  technical  savvy. 

Armstrong,  however,  seemed  to  think  that 
NASA  could  have  done  the  Job. 

"I  don't  have  doubU  about  NASA  being 
honesUy  able  to  conduct  such  an  inveatigo^ 
tion,"  said  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  walk 
on  the  moon. 

White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
said  RMkgan  formed  the  commission  because 
its  members  have  "no  ax  to  grind  either 
way,"  and  therefore  its  fiiuiings  will  be  more 
readily  accepted  by  the  public. 

Reagan  said  In  a  brief  appearance  that 
the  tragedy  "will  forever  be  a  reminder  of 
the  new  risks  Involved  with  rpace  explora- 
tion." 

"As  we  move  away  from  that  terrible  day, 
we  must  devote  our  energies  to  finding  out 
how  it  happened  and  how  It  can  be  prevent- 
ed from  happening  again,"  he  said. 

In  a  related  development.  Rep.  Don 
Fuqua,  D-Altba,  chairman  of  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  six-member  con- 
gressional panel  to  look  Into  long-term 
space  policy  Issues.  The  panel  Includes  Rep. 
Bill  Nelson,  D-Melboume,  who  flew  on  the 
shuttle  Columbia  last  month. 

The  panel  will  study  whether  to  let  pri- 
vate citizens  ride  In  the  shuttle:  whether  the 
three  remaining  orbiters  can  meet  commer- 
cial needs;  and  the  future  of  the  space  sta- 
tion, said  committee  counsel  Tom  Tate. 

Acting  NASA  administrator  William 
Oraham.  Rogers  and  Armstrong  told  report- 
ers shuttle  launches  are  unlikely  until  the 
Investigation  ends. 

Graham  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  the  significance  of  recovered  debris 
and  whether  part  of  the  crew  cabin  had 
been  found.  He  said  it  is  NASA's  policy  not 
to  comment  until  the  debris  has  been  exam- 
ined. 

As  for  human  remains,  he  said,  "We  are 
sensitive  to  the  Issue  of  personal  effects  and 
to  the  remains  of  the  astronauts  and  we 
have  plans  in  place  to  treat  them  with  great 
dignity  and  privacy.  We  are  not  going  to  re> 
lease  any  information," 

NASA  officials  at  Kennedy  Space  Center 
continued  to  refuse  to  comment  on  whether 
human  remains  or  ChaUenger'i  cabin  had 
been  found. 

NASA  officials  said  camera-carrying  robot 
subs  are  prowling  shallow  waters  15  miles 
off  the  Cape,  where  radar  Indicated  large 
objects  fell 

Seventeen  new  objects  have  been  detect- 
ed, and  Lockheed  technicians  were  ferried 
to  the  site  to  help  sonar  crews  Identify 
them. 

NASA  said  two  underwater  objects  previ- 
ously thought  to  be  shuttle  wreckage  have 
been  Identified  as  a  helicopter  and  a  light 
plane. 

The  space  agency  remained  silent  on 
whether  wreckage  examined  by  robot  sub- 
marines on  the  seafloor  last  week  was  the 
crew  compartment. 

A  gold-colored  tank  3  feet  In  diameter— 
possibly  one  of  Challenger's  helium  tanks- 
was  recovered  48  miles  off  Charleston,  B.C. 
Another  section  of  wing  also  was  plucked 
from  the  sea. 

The  combined  air  and  sea  search  Monday 
took  in  30,000  square  miles  of  ocean  from 
Cape  Canaveral  north  to  Charleston  and 
160  miles  out  to  sea. 

NASA  has  given  no  indication  how  long 
the  search  wUl  continue,  but  Coast  Guard 
Lt.  Cmdr.  James  Simpson  said  time  Just 


about  has  run  out  "As  ^fch  day  goes  pact, 
the  stuff  drifU  away  and  sinks." 

(From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  4, 1986] 
BoomM  Not  BIam  rot  Ltnorr  ni  Colb 

(By  Tim  Smart  and  Jim  Letisner) 
Challenger's  twin  booster  rockets  were  ex- 
posed to  colder  temperatures  on  launch 
momlng  than  called  for  in  fuel  spedftca- 
tlons. 

It  Is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the  tem- 
peratitfe  of  the  rubber-lilw  solid  fuel  Inside 
the  boosters  actually  fell  below  the  accepta- 
ble level. 

"There's  about  1  million  pounds  of  fuel  In 
there  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  diange 
temperatures."  said  Oil  Moore,  a  spokesman 
for  Morton-Thiokol  Inc.  In  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  which  makes  the  booster  motor  and 
other  key  parts. 

The  boosters,  one  of  which  spewed  an  ab- 
normal flame  seconds  before  ChaUenger  ex- 
ploded, were  not  designed  to  be  exposed  to 
temperatures  that  would  cause  the  fuel 
Inside  to  drop  below  freeiing,  company  doc- 
uments show.  The  boosters  are  not  to  be  op- 
erated If  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  drops 
below  40  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  maximum 
limits  for  storage  and  operation  are  96  and 
90  degrees,  respectively. 

When  ChaUenger  was  still  on  the  launch 
pad  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  on  Jan.  38, 
NASA  reported  that  the  early  momlng  low 
was  37  degrees. 

NASA  officials  refused  Monday  to  disclose 
how  cold  It  was  when  ChaUenger  lifted  off 
at  11:38  a.m.  or  to  give  any  other  tempera- 
ture information  about  previous  shuttle 
missions.  Spokesman  Mitch  Vames  said  the 
data  has  been  impounded  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  explosion. 

Space  agency  officials  won't  discuss  the 
possible  causes  of  the  abnormal  flame  and 
subsequent  explosion,  and  aerospace  experts 
are  divided  over  whether  mechanical  mal- 
functions, cold  or  human  error  may  be  to 
blame. 

Morton-Thiokol  spokesman  Rocky  Raab 
said,  "I  know  we  have  test-fired  some  when 
It  was  cold  out  here  [In  Utah]."  He  would 
not  say  whether  company  officials  were  con- 
cemed  about  the  weather  In  advance  of  the 
launch. 

"I'm  sure  that's  part  of  the  impounded  In- 
formation," he  said,  referring  to  NASA's 
policy  of  withholding  aU  flight-related  daU 
during  the  investigation. 

Last  week,  NASA  spokesman  Joe  Green 
said  boosters  get  a  "cold  soak"  test  before 
they  are  used,  but  said  he  did  not  know  at 
what  temperatures. 

Vames  said  Monday  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  temperature  specifications,  but 
added:  "I  have  the  greatest  faith  In  our 
management  that  we  wouldn't  launch  In 
anything  other  than  optimum  conditions. 
We  would  never  compromise  safety  for  a 
launch." 

NASA  films  show  an  abnormal  plume  of 
flame  spewing  from  the  lower  section  of 
Challenger's  right-side  booster  about  16  sec- 
onds before  the  shuttle  exploded.  William 
Graham,  acting  space  agency  administrator, 
said  Sunday  the  flame  erupted  at  or  near  a 
steam  Joining  two  segments  of  the  rocket. 

Some  aerospace  Industry  experts  have 
suggested  that  the  unusually  cold  weather 
In  the  hours  before  launch  may  have  caused 
any  number  of  problems  with  the  boosters, 
including  a  "de-bondlng"  of  the  agent  that 
binds  the  fuel  to  the  motors'  steel  casings. 

Ed  Price,  an  aeronautical  engineering  pro- 
fessor at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
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and  an  expert  In  the  way  solid  rocket  fuels 
behave,  said.  "I  was  concerned  about  the 
temperature  conditions. 

"That  morning,  I  Just  said  to  myself 
They're  not  golns  to  launch.'  because  of 
the  cold."  Price  said. 

Extreme  cold  temperatures  could  have 
caused  deterioration  in  the  layer  of  insula- 
tion between  the  rocket  fuel  Itself  and  the 
casing  of  the  motors.  Price  suggested.  An- 
other possibility.  Price  said,  was  that  differ- 
ent levels  of  expansion  and  contraction  of 
materials  might  have  damaged  the  areas 
where  the  four  segments  of  the  boosters  are 
attached  to  one  another. 

The  cold  weather  forced  NASA  to  delay 
OiaUens/er's  launch  by  one  hour  last  Tues- 
day to  give  technicians  time  to  check  for 
icing.  Although  space  agency  officials 
wouldn't  say  how  cold  It  was  when  the  shut- 
tle blasted  off,  the  high  temperature  for  the 
day  in  Titusville  was  46.  It  is  usually  a  few 
degrees  warmer  at  the  space  center  because 
it  is  surrounded  by  water. 

In  January  1985  the  shuttle  Discovery  was 
exposed  to  colder  temperatures  than  Chal- 
lenger and  experienced  no  major  mechanical 
problems.  The  launch  was  delayed  two  days 
on  Jan.  32  when  the  temperature  dropped 
to  19,  NASA  said  at  the  time.  It  was  33  when 
Discovery  was  launched  on  Jan.  24. 

Purdue  University  professor  John  Osbom, 
an  aeronautical  engineer  who  also  special- 
izes in  solid-fuel  propellant  behavior,  said 
Price's  theories  are  "plausible." 

But  Osbom,  who  also  is  a  consultant  to 
Morton-Thiokol,  said  he  believes  the  half- 
inch-thick  steel  skin  of  the  l>oosters  and 
welds  would  not  be  damaged  by  27  degree 
temperatures. 

He  disputed  reports  that  the  chilling  tem- 
peratures may  have  affected  the  solid  fuel, 
which  is  made  by  Morton-Thiokol. 

Osbom  said  the  1.1  million  pounds  of  pro- 
pellant in  each  booster,  a  substance  with 
aluminum  particles  as  the  main  ingredient, 
would  not  be  affected  by  a  temporary  drop 
in  temperature.  He  said  the  propeUant  acts 
like  insulation  and  still  would  operate  in 
temperatures  below  ideal  conditions.  But  it 
would  bum  slower  and  provide  less  than  the 
3.3  million  pounds  of  thrust  each  booster 
normally  provides,  he  said. 

Osbom  also  took  issue  with  a  report  In  the 
New  York  Times,  which  quoted  an  unidenti- 
fied source  as  saying  that  the  right  booster 
on  the  shuttle  experienced  a  sudden  drop  in 
pressure  10  seconds  before  last  Tuesday's 
explosion. 

He  said  the  flame  leak  from  the  rightside 
booster  actually  would  cause  a  temporary 
Increase  in  pressure  because  propeUant 
would  be  burning  from  the  inside  out,  as  de- 
signed, but  also  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"It's  not  like  a  balloon  you  puncture  and 
it  deflates,"  Oslx>m  said. 

Although  he  believes  the  booster  flame 
was  a  factor  in  the  explosion,  Osbom  said 
the  intensity  of  the  blast  indicates  there 
had  to  be  a  faUure  in  the  external  fuel  tank 
that  was  not  caused  by  heat  from  the  boost- 
er leak.  He  said  such  intensity  could  only  be 
caused  by  the  thorough  mixing  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen and  liquid  oxygen  inside  the  fuel 
tank.  They  are  not  supposed  to  mix  until 
they  reach  the  orbiter's  three  main  engines. 

"I'm  suspicious,"  Osbom  said.  "I  think 
NASA  ia  holding  back  some  information 
from  us." 

A  Morton-Thiokol  worker  In  Utah  who 
was  involved  in  the  booster  motor  design 
■aid  different  bonding  and  insulation  mate- 
rials might  have  been  used  had  it  been 
known  the  boosters  would  be  exposed  to 
aubfreezing  temperatures. 


The  worker,  who  asked  not  be  identified, 
said  he  doesn't  believe  the  boosters  have 
ever  been  "static-tested"— fired  while 
strapped  to  the  ground  in  temperatures 
below  40  degrees. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  urge  opposition  to  the 
nominee. 

I  appreciate  the  ranking  minority 
member  jielding  me  time. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

JAMXS  rLETCHKR— THE  WKORG  MAM  FOR  TRZ 
JOB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fletcher. 

The  Senate  faces  a  difficult  decision 
today.  The  nominee  being  considered 
for  the  all-important  job  of  heading 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  James  C.  Fletcher,  is 
an  honorable  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  His  prior  tour  of  duty  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  clearly  shows 
that  to  be  the  case.  However,  that 
prior  record  also  shows  an  unwilling- 
ness to  face  up  to  the  serious  difficul- 
ties the  space  shuttle  was  encoiuiter- 
ing  even  then,  in  its  design,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation  phase.  On  what 
basis  do  I  make  that  statement?  For  8 
years,  I  chaired  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  funded  NASA,  and 
for  many  of  those  years  Dr.  Fletcher 
headed  the  agency.  E^ach  spring,  he 
would  tell  us  that  all  was  well  with  the 
shuttle.  Each  year,  NASA  would 
ignore  critical  reports  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Let  me 
give  an  example  or  two  of  what  I 
mean. 

Here  is  what  NASA  Administrator 
Fletcher  had  to  say  back  in  1976  about 
the  shuttle: 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
space  shuttle  and  can  launch  all  of  the 
known  payloads  in  the  future,  and  we  can 
laimch  them  more  cheaply  than  we  can 
with  our  current  expendable  launch 
vehicles.  *  *  *  Once  people  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  advantages  of  the  shuttle, 
we  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume, 
and  we  took  specific  cases,  that  the  flight 
rate  would  go  up  to  60  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  argue  that 
this  was  not  a  consciously  misleading 
snow  Job.  But  during  those  years  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  issuing 
a  series  of  staff  reports  pointing  out 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  Shuttle 
Program,  and  these  reports  were,  to 
put  it  politely,  ignored  by  NASA. 

Back  in  1975,  OAO  had  this  to  say 
about  the  Shuttle  Program: 

Adjustments  had  been  made  to  delete, 
defer,  or  reprogram  work  to  align  the  devel- 
opment program  within  the  predetermined 
cost  ceilings.  However,  some  adjustments  in- 
creased the  risks  to  overall  program  cost 
schedule,  and  performance  targets.  Other 
adjustments  moved  funding  problems  into 
the  future  or  out  of  the  DJ3.T.&E..  budget 
into  other  budgets  where  potential  cost 
growth  will  not  be  readily  identifiable.  This 
situation  suggested  that,  if  cost  overruns  are 


encoimtered  they  will  either  not  be  recog- 
nized and/or  not  be  Identified  untU  the 
latter  stages  of  the  prognun. 

How  did  Dr.  Fletcher's  NASA  re- 
spond to  the  GAO  staff  study?  Here  is 
how: 

There  are  adequate  funds 

available  *  *  *  to  carry  out  Space  Shuttle 
development— 

And— 

The  staff  study  could  be  seriously  mislead- 
ing on  the  development  status  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  NASA's  coat  commitment  to 
the  Congress  to  develop  the  Space  Shuttle 
for  $S.3  billion  in  1971  dollars. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  also  in  charge  at 
NASA  when  the  agency  made  an  abso- 
lutely disastrous  decision  that  has  cost 
the  taxpayer  dearly.  That  decision  was 
to  proceed  with  the  Tracking  and  Data 
Relay  Satellite  System  and  to  lease 
rather  than  buy  that  system.  When  I 
gave  NASA  a  Golden  Fleece  for  this 
miscalculation  back  in  May  1981,  it  got 
scant  attention.  However,  the  NASA 
inspector  general's  report  that  I  cited 
5  years  ago  was  recently  resurrected 
by  a  New  York  Times  reporter  who 
wrote  two  marvelous  articles  on  the 
cost  problems  plaguing  the  Shuttle 
Program.  The  IG's  report  made  it 
clear  that  NASA  had  incurred  exces- 
sive costs  of  from  $500  million  to  $1 
billion  by  leasing  rather  than  buying 
the  system. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  honest 
mistakes  by  an  Administrator  who  was 
perhaps  too  zealous  in  pushing  the 
party  line  that  the  shuttle  was  the 
greatest  thing  since  corporate  political 
action  committees.  However,  what 
NASA  emphatically  does  not  need  at 
this  critical  point  in  its  existence  is  an 
Administrator  who  pushes  the  party 
line,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  accept 
honest  criticism,  who  feels  NASA  can 
do  no  wrong.  Dr.  Fletcher,  for  all  his 
sterling  qualities,  is.  quite  simply,  a 
NASA  retread  who  presided  over  a 
shuttle  development  with  serious  but 
unacknowledged  problems.  He  is  not 
the  man  for  this  Job.  That  is  why  I 
must  vote  against  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unusual  op- 
portunity. I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
almost  30  years,  and  rarely  do  we  get  a 
chance  to  act  on  a  nominee  who  has 
served  in  the  capacity  before.  This 
time,  we  do.  We  know  his  record:  we 
know  his  weaknesses  and  his 
strengths.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 
decide  whether  that  kind  of  Adminis- 
trator should  be  back  in  this  kind  of 
Job.  I  think  that  anybody  who  studies 
the  record  Dr.  Fletcher  has  already 
made  will  have  an  easy  time  agreeing 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gou]  in  voting  "no." 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri wish? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Seven  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

lUTCKn  WBOMO  STDIT  FOS  SPAd  JOB 

Mr.  President,  during  my  18  years  in 
the  Senate.  I've  seen  Federal  agencies 
treated  with  varying  attitudes  by  the 
Congress. 

Some  agencies  like  Legal  Services, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  OSHA  are  the  contempt 
agencies.  Some  partisans  in  Congress 
hate  their  guts  and,  thus,  they  are  in 
for  a  tough  way  to  go  whenever  its 
budget  or  an  issue  pertaining  to  the 
agency  is  before  Congress. 

Then  there  are  the  swoon  agencies. 
We  swoon  before  these.  These  are  the 
agencies  that  can  do  no  wrong  and  in 
whose  presence  Congress  does  its  little 
acts  of  obsequiousness. 

The  FBI  tmder  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
one  of  these.  When  it  was  time  for  old 
J.  Edgar  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  one  floor 
down,  he  would  drive  up  to  the  Capitol 
steps  with  his  entourage  and  enter  the 
hearing  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Capitol.  Senators  would  fall  all  over 
themselves  to  get  a  photo  with  J. 
Edgar.  Only  after  the  Director  sat 
down,  would  the  committee  members 
sit  down. 

Then,  the  committee  would  get  into 
some  real,  hard-ball  questioning  such 
as: 

"Mr.  Hoover,  how  do  you  continue  to 
do  such  a  superb  Job  year  in  and  year 
out?" 

"Mr.  Hoover,  you  have  asked  for  $X 
million  in  your  budget.  Couldn't  you 
usefully  absorb  even  more  money  than 
that?" 

So  it  went  with  a  swoon  agency. 

NASA  was  another  swooner.  It  rep- 
resented every  aspiration,  every  hope, 
every  dream,  every  challenge,  every 
opportunity  for  a  new  technological 
age.  It  was  the  embodiment  of  our 
future. 

The  theory  was  to  "turn  'em  loose." 
"let  'em  do  what  they  want"  and 
dreams  beyond  even  those  of  John 
Kennedy  would  become  reality. 

Government,  like  an  individual,  has 
the  right  to  dream  great  dreams;  but 
Government  pays  a  price  when  it  con- 
verts dreams  into  a  fawning  exercise. 
That  is  what  we  did  with  Hoover's 
FBI;  that  Is  what  we  did  with  NASA. 

Now  NASA  is  beset  with  calamity 
upon  calamity— CTioZien^er  and  now 
Delta.  In  a  matter  of  a  little  more 
than  3  months,  what  was  our  Nation's 
best  has  turned  to  failure. 

To  chart  a  new  course,  we  seek  out  a 
dead  hand  from  the  past  to  run  the 
agency,  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher.  To  cure 
the  problems  for  the  future,  we  seek 
out  someone  from  the  problem-filled 
past. 

The  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers  have  revealed  numerous 
Instances  where  NASA  made  overly 
optimistic  predictions  about  the  cost 


of  the  shuttle,  was  Involved  In  price 
gouging,  poor  equipment  testing,  sacri- 
ficed safety  measures  in  an  effort  to 
save  money,  and  rebuffed  suggestions 
by  Federal  Government  auditors  to 
correct  deficiencies. 

Much  of  this  took  place  when  Dr. 
Fletcher  was  Administrator  of  NASA 
from  1971  to  1977. 

Let  me  quote  Just  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  New  York  Times  about 
events  which  included  the  Fletcher 
era.  1971  to  1977. 

On  the  subject  of  costs  and  safety: 

Audits  of  the  ipaoe  agency  since  1971 
allege  that  NASA  oonslttently  milled  Con- 
gress on  projects,  whether  on  costs  or 
feasibility,  In  violation  of  various  Federal 
laws.  .  .  . 

The  Times  went  on  to  note  that: 
Dr.  Fletcher  predicted  that  the  cost  of 
lifting  shuttle  cargo  Into  orbit  would  be 
$100  a  pound.  The  cost  now  Is  $8.3M  a 
pound  for  the  total  program  and  $3,849  a 
pound  for  operations  alone.  Diaooimtlnc  for 
Inflation  the  conrnponOiDt  rise  Is  9  to  19 
times,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ures showed.  .  .  , 
Then  concerns  about  the  cuts 
Were  raised  in  1974  in  a  study  by  86  aero- 
nautical and  space  experts.  .  .  .  The  team 
said  It  was  worried  that  tesUng  was  being 
highly  compressed.  Orbiter  testing,  for  ex- 
ample, was  cut  from  16  months  to  8  .  .  . 

Another  quote: 

In  1977  the  auditors  said  deletion  of  tests 
of  tires,  brakes,  and  landing  gear  "may 
result  in  loss  of  vehicle  and  crew." 

On  the  subject  of  management: 
In  the  last  18  yean,  the  bad  administra- 
tion and  spending  abuses  have  been  found 
In  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  NASA  oper- 
ations, from  running  the  shuttle  to  develop- 
ing planetary  probes,  from  satellites  to  con- 
struction of  buUdlngs,  from  space  experi- 
ments, to  employee  overtime,  from  head- 
quarters to  field  centers,  according  to  the 
docimients. 

Then  the  Times  went  on  to  quote 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  a  great  Comptroller 
General  from  1968 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Do  I  have  5  additional 
minutes?  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield  8  addlUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator.       

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  New  York  Times  alio  quoted 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General 
from  1966  to  1981.  Here  Is  what  Elmer 
Staats  had  to  say: 

There  was  a  distinct  change  after  Mr. 
Webb  left  [NASA  In  19891.  Mr.  Wsbb  was  a 
good  manager.  He  put  together  a  good  team. 
But  afterwards,  there  wu  loss  openness,  leas 
wllllngneas  to  listen  to  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenges we  were  making.  It  was  an  Institu- 
tional thinr.  it  was  the  whole  system. 

And  finally,  the  New  York  Times 
said: 


Audits,  by  the  If  AAA's  IxMpeetor  Oensral's 
office.  Congress'  Oeneral  Aooountlng  Office 
and  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  allege  thousands  of  NASA  or  con- 
tractor violations  of  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tion. And  they  portray  an  agency  with  a 
serene,  always-ln-oontrol  reputation  as  con- 
stantly arguing  behind  closed  doors  with 
Oovemment  Inspectors  and  often  Ignoring 
criticism. 

To  be  sure.  Dr.  Fletcher  will  not 
need  "on  the  Job  training."  For  sure, 
he  will  take  on  this  Job  as  though  It 
were  "business  as  usual."  He  thlnki 
the  Rodgers  Commission  Is  a  "witeh 
hunt"— so  he  will  leam  nothing  from 
its  Investigation. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  it  is  said.  "wUl  get 
NASA  back  on  course."  The  trouble  Is 
It  will  be  the  same  old  netcher  coune 
of  1971-77. 

Yes,  Dr.  Fletcher.  It  Is  said,  "knows 
the  ropes."  The  trouble  Is  It  is  the 
same  old  ropes  of  the  Fletcher  era. 

My  friend  Senator  Holunos  says  Dr. 
Fletcher  "is  really  Just  exactly  what 
the  doctor  ordered." 

I  disagree.  Dr.  Fletcher  isn't  what 
any  doctor  ordered  to  cure  a  very  sick 
patient.  However,  if  we  want  to  contin- 
ue the  malpractices  of  the  past,  then 
Dr.  Fletcher  is  our  man.  His  nostrums 
and  his  pills  will  mean  more  of  the 
same— and  more  trouble  in  the  future 
for  NASA. 

We  do  not  need  a  friendly  old  insider 
who  was  part  of  the  problem.  We  need 
a  tough  new  outsider  who  will  have 
the  guts  to  resolve  the  problems. 

Putting  James  Fletcher  back  as  head 
of  NASA  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
putting  Anne  McOIll  Burford  back  at 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mr.  President.  James  Fletcher 
\B  the  wrong  stuff  for  NASA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
on  the  Fletcher  nomination  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  In  the 
RKoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoiu),  as  follows: 

Escan  TBI  NASA  Niohtmabs 

The  loss  of  NASA's  Challenger  shuttle 
was  no  accident,  striking  a  well-run  agency 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  It  sprang  directly 
from  16  years  of  hidden  mismanagement, 
waste  and  fraud  that  have  become  routine 
in  NASA  operations. 

The  agency's  Congressional  overseen  who 
should  have  detected  the  rot  preferred  to 
ourry  favor  and,  like  Senator  Jake  Oam  and 
Representative  BUI  Nelson,  even  to  cadge 
junkets  on  the  shuttle.  And  now  Congress  is 
about  to  oompotmd  the  error  by  reinstating 
as  head  of  NASA  James  Fletcher,  a  man 
who  for  seven  yean  presided  over  Its  slide 
Into  decay. 

The  startling  new  portrait  of  NASA 
emerges  from  articles  by  Stuart  Diamond  In 
the  Times  Wednesday  and  yesterday.  He  ex- 
amined more  than  800  Federal  audits  of 
NASA  that  map  out  a  swamp  of  critical 
management  compromises  of  testing,  reli- 
ability and  safety.  These  In  turn  raised  the 
costs  and  turnaround  time  of  the  shuttle, 
dsstroytng  any  chance  that  It  could  deliver 
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paylosds  more  cheaidy  than  expendkble 
roAeta. 

After  tbe  resignation  of  James  Webb  in 
1968,  the  NASA  chief  who  oversaw  the  suc- 
cessful  moon  flights.  NASA  chose  the  shut- 
tle as  a  foUow-up  project,  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration approved  it,  in  part  to  shore  up 
the  aerospace  industry.  Dr.  Fletcher. 
NASA's  head  from  1971  to  19r7,  sold  the 
shuttle  to  Congress  on  the  premise  it  would 
pay  for  Itself. 

But  after  Mr.  Webb.  NASA's  management 
deteriorated.  The  16  centers  in  NASA's  far 
flung  empire  purchased  enormous  amounts 
of  equipment,  but  neglected  to  keep  track  of 
inventory  or  prevent  widespread  pilferage. 
Agency  officials  developed  cosy  relations 
with  contractors,  stifling  competition  and 
paying  Pentagon  prices  for  equipment. 
NASA  was  gouged  $130  for  $3  bolts, 
$150,000  for  a  $5,000  fan.  The  auditors  have 
docomented  at  least  $3.5  billion  of  waste. 

Short  of  cash,  NASA  meanwtille  started 
cutting  down  on  testing.  The  audits  docu- 
ment $500  million  of  tests  eliminated  or  de- 
layed, including  $66  million  for  testing  the 
shuttle's  booster  rockets.  The  comers  cut  on 
testing  led  to  malfunctions,  delays  and  cost 
overruns.  Dr.  Flecher  promised  Congress  in 
1973  the  shuttle  would  cost  $10  million  per 
launch.  The  actual  figure  was  five  times 
higher.  The  cost  of  lifing  cargo  into  orbit  is 
$5,264  a  pound:  Dr  Fletcher's  projection  was 
$100. 

Dr.  Flectcher's  goal  of  making  the  shuttle 
a  commercial  success  is  a  patent  failure. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  do  not  yet 
show  they  understand  how  big  a  policy 
change  that  requires.  Since  tbe  shuttle  fleet 
is  both  imperfectly  safe  and  a  commercial 
bust,  the  shuttles  should  be  reserved  for 
military  and  scientific  payloads  deliverable 
free  of  commercial  launch  pressures.  Ex- 
pendable rockets  should  take  over  other 
payloads. 

That  means  there  is  no  need  to  build  a  re- 
placement orbiter,  as  NASA  has  been  lob- 
bled  to  do  by  a  company  named  General 
Space,  of  which  Dr.  Fletcher  is  vice  chair- 
man, NASA  needs  a  new  policy,  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  renewed  dedication  and  compe- 
tence. Dr  Fletcher  is  part  of  the  nightmare 
from  which  NASA  is  trying  to  escape.  If 
Congress  ts  serious  about  restoring  excel- 
lence to  this  once-superb  agency,  let  it  say 
no  to  the  Fletcher  nomination  and  Insist  on 
an  administrator  interested  in  improving 
the  future,  not  Justifying  the  past. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro:) 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  today  one  of  the 
most  important  nominations  of  the 
Reagan  administration  today,  that  is, 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  James  C. 
Fletcher  to  be  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Under  normal  circumstances.  I 
might  not  characterize  this  position  in 
quite  the  same  manner.  But  these  are 
not  normal  circumstances  for  our  Na- 
tion's space  program,  as  all  of  us  know. 

We  have  had  a  tragic  accident  that 
has  prompted  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  way  we  have  gone  about  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  frontier  of  space,  not 


only  in  the  shuttle  program  but 
throughout  NASA. 

Much  of  that  examination  has  been 
healthy.  It  will  leave  us  with  an  even 
better  space  program  than  we  had 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  it 
has  been  unhealthy  and  has  been  the 
result  of  premature  speculation  or  in- 
complete, inaccurate,  or  bias  reporting 
by  certain  members  of  the  press,  as  in 
a  recent  two-part  series  in  the  New 
York  Times.  That  particular  series  was 
especially  distressing,  because  it  was 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  history  of 
NASA  from  a  one-sided  narrow  and 
negativist  point  of  view  by  someone 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  about  the 
actual  nature  of  a  program  that  has  as 
its  very  purpose  the  challenge  of  ex- 
panding the  leading  edge  of  technolo- 
gy into  the  unknown  through  re- 
search, development  and  exploration. 

Unfortunately,  some,  even  in  this 
body,  have  taken  the  purported  facts 
of  that  sort  of  Journalism  to  be  gospel 
and  have  used  it  as  the  basis  for  their 
criticism  of  this  nomination.  It  disap- 
points me  to  see  that,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  deter  me  in  the  least  for 
giving  my  enthusiastic  support  for  Dr. 
Fletcher.  Nor,  as  we  shall  see,  has  it 
deterred  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  body,  or  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  employees  of  NASA,  and 
the  general  public. 

I  said  earlier  that  these  were  not  or- 
dinary times  for  NASA  and  the  space 
program  and  the  President  has  made 
an  extraordinary  selection  in  asking 
Dr.  Fletcher  to  resume  the  helm  of 
NASA.  I  have  known  Jim  Fletcher  per- 
sonally for  many  years.  I  don't  know 
that  I've  ever  seen  a  better  example  of 
scientific  professional  competence,  or 
someone  with  a  better  combination  of 
scientific  technical  expertise  and 
superb  management  ability. 

The  very  announcement  of  the 
President's  intentions  to  nominate  Dr. 
Fletcher  was  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
employees  of  NASA.  He  was  someone 
they  know  and  in  whom  they  could 
immediately  have  confidence.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  that.  Two 
weeks  ago,  during  the  committee  hear- 
ing on  this  nomination,  the  proceed- 
ings were  broadcast  over  the  internal 
NASA  television  network.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant  happened  to  be  at 
Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  and 
he  reported  to  me  an  observation  that 
I  am  sure  was  duplicated  throughout 
NASA:  a  television  monitor  was  in  the 
main  lobby  of  the  administration 
building  there  at  JSC.  As  employees 
passed  by,  they  would  pause  and  listen 
to  the  hearing  for  a  few  moments.  As 
they  watched  the  conduct  and  re- 
sponses of  their  soon-to-be  new  Ad- 
ministrator, they  would  turn  to  each 
other,  nod,  give  the  thumbs-up  signal, 
and  then  go  on  about  their  tasks  with 
an  almost  palpable  air  of  renewed  con- 
fidence and  commitment. 


That  confidence  is  Justified,  Mr. 
President,  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  perform- 
ance of  his  responsibilities  at  NASA 
wiU  be  a  source  of  pride  for  all  of  tu. 

Shortly  after  the  Challenger  trage- 
dy. President  Reagan  spoke  at  a  me- 
morial service  at  the  Johnson  Space 
Center,  for  the  crew  members  who  lost 
their  lives  that  terrible  January  day. 
Among  the  many  moving  things  he 
said  that  day  was  the  following: 

Dick  Scobee  luiew  that  every  latmching  of 
a  space  shuttle  is  a  technological  miracle. 
And  he  said.  "If  something  ever  does  go 
wrong.  I  hope  that  doesn't  mean  the  end  to 
the  space  shuttle  program."  Every  family 
member  I  talked  to  asked  specifically  that 
we  continue  the  program;  that  that  is  what 
their  departed  loved  one  would  want,  above 
all  else.  We  will  not  disappoint  them. 

Today,  we  promise  Dick  Scobee  and  his 
crew,  that  their  dream  lives  on:  that  the 
future  they  worked  so  hard  to  build,  will 
become  reality. 

Iiir.  President,  the  nomination 
before  us  today  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise, 
made  by  President  Reagan  to  seven 
heroes  and  heroines  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  advancement  of  mankind's 
reach  for  the  stars.  It  is  both  that 
promise  and  the  incalculable  benefits 
and  improvements  to  life  on  Earth 
that  come  from  the  continuing  explo- 
ration of  space  that  make  this  nomina- 
tion so  important.  We  are  not  simply 
confirming  the  head  of  an  agency 
today;  we  are  also  confirming  a  com- 
mitment to  possibly  the  greatest 
human  endeavor  in  the  history  of 
mankind;  one  that  will  improve  our 
opportunities  on  this  planet,  and  one 
that  will  expand  those  opportunities 
beyond  the  limits  of  Earth. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
nomination  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port.« 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  nomination  take  place  at  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Excuse  me.  I  will 
withhold  that  request  until  the  minor- 
ity leader  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  three 
very  strong  statements  in  opposition 
to  the  nominee  from  three  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  what  they  say  deserves 
very  careful  thought,  which  I  know  it 
will  receive  from  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Senator  Hollings,  who  serves  as  the 
ranlElng  member  on  the  full  Commerce 
and  Space  Committee,  I  know  has 


thought!  that  he  wants  to  share.  And 
while  he  has  had  to  speak  In  another 
forum  here  Just  moments  ago.  I  know 
he  intends  to  arrive  here  and  make  his 
views  known  and  will  do  so,  I  expect. 
In  due  course. 

While  we  wait  for  his  arrival.  I 
might  add  one  other  thought  to  my 
own  earlier  remarks.  When  we  were 
having  Dr.  Fletcher  as  a  witness 
before  the  Commerce  Committee,  Sen- 
ator John  OLDnr  who,  of  course,  we 
all  remember  as  a  distinguished  astro- 
naut prior  to  his  equally  distinguished 
service  here  in  the  Senate,  came 
before  the  committee  to  support  Dr. 
Fletcher's  nomination. 

John  Glknn.  I  think,  is  probably  as 
independent-minded  a  thinker  in  this 
body  as  we  have.  He  makes  his  own 
Judgments,  whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  not.  He  has  a  great  reverence. 
I  think,  if  we  want  to  use  that  term, 
for  what  NASA  stands  for,  what  NASA 
has  accomplished,  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  over  the  years  by  as- 
tronauts whose  lives  were  lost,  and 
others,  and  I  think  he  is  probably  as 
much  a  guardian,  if  you  will,  of  NASA 
and  its  ability  to  perform  properly  as 
anyone  we  might  look  to. 

And  John  Olinn.  while  I  am  para- 
phrasing what  he  said,  said  thoughts 
along  these  lines:  that  while  t^e.  too, 
was  concerned,  as  am  I  and  as  are 
other  colleagues,  about  some  of  the 
disclosures  about  cost  ovemms  and 
past  management  practices  in  NASA 
in  years  past,  that  he  felt,  based  on  his 
personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Fletcher, 
his  record  in  the  past  and  his  record 
since  leaving  NASA,  that  he  felt 
strongly  that  Dr.  Fletcher  was  a  man 
who  possessed  the  qualities  that 
NASA  needed  at  this  time  to  put  a 
team  back  together  and  to  get  the 
agency  out  of  this  dark  valley  in  which 
it  now  finds  itself. 

He  particularly  stressed.  John 
Olinn  did.  his  concern  that  the 
agency  at  the  present  time  is  drifting 
and  has  been  drifting  in  his  view  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  top-notched,  fo- 
cused centralized  leadership  could 
take  and  give  the  agency  the  kind  of 
direction  and  management  thrust  that 
it  needs.  And  he  stressed  in  the  most 
urgent  terms  the  fact  that  that  prob- 
lem had  to  be  resolved  and  be  resolved 
now.  in  his  view.  And  so.  with  the 
sense  of  the  greatest  urgency,  he 
urged  us  to  do  this. 

And  I  recall  one  other  observation,  if 
I  may.  This  was  not  made  in  a  public 
session,  but  I  do  not  think  I  intrude  on 
our  relationship  to  relate  this.  But 
John  Glenn  and  I  and  a  group  of 
others  went  down  to  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, the  memorial  service  for  the  astro- 
nauts that  were  killed  in  the  Chalteng- 
er  explosion  that  was  held  shortly 
after  that  explosion  down  in  Houston. 
And  it  was  a  very  wrenching  and  emo- 
tional day  in  every  respect.  And  the 


Senator  fram  Washington  recalla.  be- 
cause he  was  there  as  well. 

I  remember,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
ceremony— and  John  Olsmn  and  I 
happened  to  be  seated  next  to  one  an- 
other on  the  bus  that  was  taking  us 
away  from  the  memorial  service— he 
was  looking  out  at  the  grounds  of  the 
space  flight  center  there.  His  eyes 
were  misty,  as  all  of  our  eyes  were,  and 
he  said:  "You  know,  we  all  dreaded  the 
fact  that  we  knew  that  some  day  this 
day  might  come,"  namely,  a  day  in 
which  there  was  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent in  which  astronauts  lost  their 
lives  and  so  forth.  But  he  then  went 
on  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  risks,  if  you 
will,  that  go  with  the  kind  of  extraor- 
dinary daring  that  Is  associated  with 
the  Space  Program.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  do  in  our  society  that  Is  prob- 
ably more  dangerous  on  an  organized 
basis  in  terms  of  the  complexity,  push- 
ing the  science  out  to  its  outer  limits, 
trying  to  do  things,  go  beyond  spheres 
where  we  have  never  gone  before.  I 
think  in  some  respects  we  tend  to 
think  of  it  as  a  routine  kind  of  activity 
because  we  have  had  such  a  remariui- 
ble  record  of  success  in  the  past. 

But  John's  reflections  were  along 
the  lines  of  fact  that  It  is  incredibly 
dangerous,  and  that  something  that  is 
challenging  the  outer  limits  of  our  ca- 
pacities as  much  as  the  Space  Program 
does  is  something  that  leaves  us  right 
on  the  edge  of  these  kinds  of  great 
risks  and  dangers  all  the  time,  wheth- 
er we  chose  to  recognize  them  or  not. 

So  I  think  he  was  saying  then  and 
now  that  it  Is  very  important  that  the 
people  in  NASA  who  undertake  to  do 
this  woric  in  behalf  of  the  Nation,  in 
behalf  of  national  goals  that  we  set 
out  for  ourselves,  be  given  enough  of  a 
sense  of  confidence  by  us.  Obviously,  it 
has  to  be  deserved  and  has  to  be  main- 
tained and  has  to  be  handled  properly 
when  that  confidence  Is  Invested  by 
the  people  or  by  the  Congress  In  an 
agency.  And  I  know  he  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  Is  a  need  to  get  ca- 
pable, strong  leadership  in  place  that 
can  attract  the  other  talents  that  are 
needed,  the  critical  mass  of  manage- 
ment talent,  to  let  the  agency  restore 
Itself. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  to 
imagine  very  hard  to  Imagine  that 
spirits  are  very  low  In  NASA  these 
days,  in  the  astronaut  corps  and  with 
others,  because  of  the  terrible  sense  of 
personal  loss  of  the  deaths  of  the  as- 
tronauts who  were  the  closest  friends 
and  colleagues  and  the  associations  of 
the  families  back  and  forth  and  the 
tremendous  sadness  and  blow  that 
that  entaUed  by  Itself.  And  then  the 
loss  of  all  of  the  very  expensive  equip- 
ment now  in  the  succession  of  acci- 
dents and  the  lambasting,  if  you  will, 
that  NASA  has  taken  In  the  public 
arena  for  these  mishaps,  failures,  if 
you  will.  Clearly  some  very  obvious 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  NASA.  I 


think  In  the  ChaJlenoer  caae,  which 
the  Rogers  Commission  has  already 
identified  and  I  think  will  speak  to  In 
their  final  report.  So  spirits  are  low  In 
NASA  right  now. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  good 
people  there,  awful  lot  of  people  work- 
ing as  hard  as  they  can  work  to  try  to 
do  good  work,  to  do  it  to  carry  out  the 
mission.  If  you  will,  in  behalf  of  our 
coimtry  that  we  have  decided  as  a 
nation  we  need  to  do. 

So  they  are  being  asked  to  perform 
at  an  extraordinary  level  of  effort  at  a 
time  when  things  are  as  difficult  as 
they  have  ever  been.  I  think  we  owe 
them  something.  We  owe  them  a 
chance  to  get  that  agency  back  togeth- 
er. 

I  wonder  In  my  own  mind:  Is  there  a 
better  nominee  out  there?  Maybe 
there  is.  I  do  not  know  who  it  is.  Who- 
ever it  might  be  has  not  been  nominat- 
ed. We  have  been  presented  with  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Fletcher.  With  all 
the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  that 
may  go  with  that  nomination,  that  has 
been  the  nomination  we  have  been  of- 
fered. That  is  the  one  the  administra- 
tion, after  its  own  search  and  delibera- 
tion, thought  was  the  most  suitable  at 
this  particular  time.  So  they  brought 
that  nomination  forward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  reser- 
vations we  may  have— and  I  must  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I 
share  his  concerns  about  what  was  dis- 
closed in  the  New  York  Times'  summa- 
ry story  of  the  OAO  audits  and  other 
audits.  I  think  there  has  been  waste.  I 
think  there  have  been  places  where 
the  wrong  decisions  were  made:  I 
think  even  more  manifestly  so  in  the 
Chalienger  situation.  I  am  convinced 
that  was  an  avoidable  accident.  I  think 
the  Roger  Commission  has  reached 
that  conclusion  as  well.  That  was  an 
accident  that  did  not  have  to  happen. 

So  things  are  wrong  in  NASA  and 
they  have  to  be  fixed.  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  question  of  what 
our  practical  choices  are  and  who  do 
we  turn  to  or  where  do  we  turn  at  this 
point  to  get  some  kind  of  resolution  of 
this  dilemma,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
this  matter  on  the  nomination  of 
James  Fletcher. 

I  will  Just  conclude  with  saying 
again  a  point  I  made  earlier  but  per- 
haps not  quite  as  fully  as  I  should 
have,  and  that  U  this:  I  think  NASA 
today  is  under  Intense  and  proper 
scrutiny  from  all  directions.  I  think 
the  Congress  is  now  providing  a  more 
active  kind  of  oversight,  as  properly 
we  should  be. 
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I  think  the  press  has  been  outstand- 
ing in  terms  of  the  work  that  it  has 
done  following  the  ChaUenger  acci- 
dent, digging  into  that,  digging  out  the 
facts,  getting  the  facts  out  Into  the 
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public  record,  helping  to  move  things 
along  in  terms  of  a  full  disclosure,  and 
being  able  to  draw  Important  conclu- 
sions from  that  information. 

I  think  top  strategists  in  the  admin- 
istrative branches  of  our  Government 
also  now  are  probably  paying  more  at- 
tention to  NASA— although  I  do  not 
think  in  the  right  organizational 
framework,  and  I  made  some  sugges- 
tions earlier  as  to  how  that  can  be 
changed.  But  I  think  the  strategic  im- 
plications of  this  interruption  in  shut- 
down of  the  space  program  are  pro- 
found, ranging  from  surveillance  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union  which  we  are 
finding  we  need  for  the  nuclear  plant 
explosion,  to  the  weather  satellites 
that  would  help  identify  hurricanes 
building  up.  to  providing  for  the  public 
safety  in  our  own  country,  and  moni- 
toring for  other  nuclear  test  bui  viola- 
tions. We  have  an  enormous  strategic 
set  of  reasons  for  wanting  to  get  this 
spux  program  going  again,  going 
properly,  and  going  safely. 

So  I  think  the  top  people  of  our 
country  who  have  policy  positions  in 
that  area  also  are  going  to  be  spending 
an  increased  degree  of  time  and  atten- 
tion trying  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  NASA.  And  is  it  being  done 
right?  So  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
a  fish-bowl  environment  here  which  I 
think  needs  to  be  that  way  until  we 
see  we  have  made  the  changes  that 
need  to  be  made. 

And  in  a  sense.  I  think  if  Dr.  Fletch- 
er is  willing  to  come  in  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  and  serve  in  that  capacity 
under  that  itlnd  of  intense  scrutiny, 
which  should  be  and  will  be  unrelent- 
ing—and I  have  said  to  him,  as  the 
Senators  know,  in  the  hearing,  that  if 
I  detect  that  we  are  veering  off  course 
under  his  leadership,  I  will  be  among 
the  first  to  speak  out  and  to  move  for 
a  change  in  leadership  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  that  situation 
take  place,  or  if  it  should  take  place, 
continue. 

But  the  fact  that  he  understands 
himself  the  conditions  on  which  he 
comes  in  at  this  point.  I  think,  pro- 
vides some  measure  of  confidence  that 
we  are  going  to  get  the  best  manage- 
ment and  Judgment  that  he  is  capable 
of. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  feeling 
of  a  short-fall  in  that  area,  that  the 
Judgment  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
then  I  think  reasonable  men  and 
women  can  disagree  on  the  outcome  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  vest  in 
him  that  authority  at  this  point. 

But  in  any  event,  I  gather,  if  I  may 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  understanding 
is  that  a  vote  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock 
would  be  acceptable  on  this  side  if 
that  is  acceptable  on  that  side,  and 
perhaps  we  can  make  that  arrange- 
ment so  Senators  can  plan  according- 
ly. 


Mr.  GORTON.  It  would  be  accepU- 
ble.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared for  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment? 

tSi.  RIEOLE.  I  am. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  James  Fletcher 
occur  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  understand  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  naj^ 
have  been  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wIU  either  arrive  shortly  or 
will  send  a  statement  to  the  floor.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wishes  to  speak  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
be  allowed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  here  today,  and 
have  found  it  illuminating  and  help- 
ful. I  wish  to  reiterate  my  deep  respect 
for  the  Judgment  of  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  Dr.  Fletcher  is  the  right 
person  to  become  Administrator  of 
NASA  during  this  critical  period. 

I  remain  deeply  concerned  for  rea- 
sons that  I  outlined  in  my  prior  re- 
marks. What's  happening  today  is  a 
curious  turn  of  events,  for  the  very 
reason  for  Dr.  Fletcher's  nomination 
was  his  prior  service.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral perception  that  he  did  very  weU. 
The  very  reason  for  my  opposition  to 
Dr.  Fletcher  is  his  prior  service,  and 
my  perception  that  he  did  not  do  well 
before. 

I  think  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  is  a  time  lag.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  great  pride  we  have  for 
NASA  continues  to  this  day,  and  will 
continue.  It's  a  wonderful  agency.  But 
that  pride  has  prevented  searching 
questions  from  being  asked.  It  has  led 
us  in  the  past  to  gloss  over  some  very 
serious  problems. 

Now  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  the  Challenger  explosion, 
tough  questions  have  been  asked,  and 
it  has  become  all  too  apparent  that  for 

a  period  dating  back  10  to  15  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause much  more  time  is  remaining  on 
this  side,  I  will  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

It  is  now  becoming  apparent  after 
the  scrutiny  applied  to  NASA  during 
the  aftermath  of  the  CtiaUenger  trage- 
dy that  the  problems  in  NASA  began 
10  to  IS  years  ago— management  prob- 
lems, problems  keeping  track  of  con- 
tracts and  funds,  problems  that 
stemmed  from  the  agency's  resistance 
to  constructive  criticism,  problems 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  eloquently  described  that  resulted 
from  failures  on  our  part  to  adequate- 
ly oversee  NASA  decisions. 

The  Congress,  after  all.  reflected  the 
country's  perception  of  NASA.  We 
were— and  are— proud  of  what  NASA 
has  accomplished.  But  what  troubles 
me  more  than  anything  else,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  this  body  is  about  to 
make  what  I  regard  as  a  very  serious 
mistake.  Because  most  believe  Dr. 
Fletcher  ran  NASA  ably  years  ago.  we 
are  turning  to  him  to  take  charge 
again.  We  have  not  yet  absorbed  the 
lesson  from  the  searching  examina- 
tions of  NASA  which  began  only  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  January  28  trag- 
edy. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  what  occurred 
during  Dr.  Fletcher's  prior  manage- 
ment, we  would  see  a  man  of  good  will, 
of  high  integrity,  but  a  man  who  did 
not  nm  NASA  well.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  problems  began  during  his  prior 
tenure. 

As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  reason  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  nomination. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  that  Judgment,  realizing  full  well 
that  the  momentum  is  the  other  way. 
I  hope  they  will  vote  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  his  expired.  Who 
3^elds  time? 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  have  additional  time  remaining, 
and  my  colleagues  do  not.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  much  time  he  would  like. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington. 
Five  or  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher 
as  the  new  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 


tration. I  think  Dr.  Fletcher  is  Just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for  NASA  and 
I  want  to  Join  forces  with  Dr.  Fletcher 
to  get  the  Civilian  Space  Program 
back  on  track  as  quickly  and  as  safely 
as  possible. 

I  realize  that  some  concerns  have 
been  surfaced  about  Dr.  Fletcher's 
past  performance  as  Administrator  of 
NASA  from  1971-77.  And  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  my  staff  pur- 
sued each  and  every  concern  that  was 
raised  in  these  recent  news  articles 
with  both  the  Inspector  General  of 
NASA  and  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  In  neither  case  did  my  staff 
find  any  information  that  would  prej- 
udice the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  nomination. 

I  might  also  note  that  I  have  known 
Dr.  Fletcher  for  some  time  and  I  can 
say  without  hesitation  that  he  is  a 
man  of  distinction,  a  man  of  integrity. 
I  feel  confident  that  he  will  be  an  able 
Administrator  of  NASA  during  this 
most  difficult  period  in  the  agency's 
history. 

Let  me  say  that  too  often  we  are  all 
quick  to  blame  but  not  as  quick  to 
share  the  blame.  Based  on  my  review 
of  the  events  that  led  to  the  shuttle 
disaster  and  my  review  of  the  recent 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Retcher  for  present- 
ing misleading  information  on  the 
shuttle  program,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  is  as  much  to 
blame  for  what  has  happened  as  is 
NASA  or  any  former  Administrator  of 
NASA.  If  this  body  properly  conducts 
its  oversight  responsibilities  and  asks 
the  hard  questions,  perhaps  then  pro- 
jections of  cost,  performance,  and 
schedule  will  start  to  resemble  the 
final  products.  However,  If  the  Con- 
gress is  remiss  in  fulfilling  its  over- 
sight responsibilities,  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  cost  ovemms  will  continue 
to  plague  Federal  programs. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  have  talked  to  Dr.  Fletcher  on 
severaJ  occasions.  During  these  discus- 
sions, I  was  frank  and  candid  about 
the  space  program,  as  was  he.  I  also 
told  Dr.  Fletcher  that  I  was  going  to 
be  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  make 
sure  that  the  errors  of  the  past  do  not 
plague  the  programs  of  the  future.  I 
can  say  that  Dr.  Fletcher  is  aware  of 
the  problems  and  concerns  and  that 
he  is  committed  to  putting  NASA  back 
on  track  and  to  msildng  sure  the  New 
York  Times  and  Miami  Herald  articles 
are  the  last  in  the  series  to  appear. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher 
as  Administrator  of  NASA  and  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  give  him  their 
strong  endorsement.  This  is  a  critical 
period  In  the  history  of  NASA  and  I 
want  Dr.  Fletcher  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  Administrator  with  the  full 
confidence  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  today,  as  we  debate  the  Dr. 
Fletcher  nomination,  which  I  strongly 


support,  one  must  recognize  exactly 
where  we  find  ourselves  at  this  par- 
ticular moment.  First,  there  was  the 
tragic  disaster  of  January  28  with  the 
Oiattenoer,  next  the  Titan  rocket 
blowup  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base. 
And  now  after  careful,  very  careful 
checks,  on  May  3,  we  have  the  failure 
of  a  tried  and  proven  Delta  rocket.  All 
of  these  events  are  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. 
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We  find  ourselves  a  lot  like  the  ball 
team  that  after  taking  the  first  half 
goes  flat  in  the  third  quarter.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  will  make  a  comeback  here  in 
the  last  quarter  and  win  the  game  be- 
cause our  Space  Program  has  been  a 
tremendous  success. 

We  should  realize  that  exactly  that, 
that  the  Space  Program  has  been  a 
leading  and  successful  program  of  this 
Government.  The  Space  Program 
bands  together  the  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  the  private  sectors,  the  in- 
dustrial community  with  the  National 
Government,  into  a  working  team. 
This  team  has  put  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  now  is  under  taking  a  variety  of 
space  science,  space  applications,  and 
space  commercialization  endeavors. 

It  is  necessarily,  in  my  opinion,  still 
a  research  and  development  program. 
Therein  is  where  some  of  us  differ. 

Earlier  today  I  happened  to  be  on 
TV  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
over  on  the  House  side,  Bnx  NiLSOir, 
chairman  of  the  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee,  who  is 
quite  an  accomplished  Congressman. 
He  has  been  in  space.  He  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  program.  Probably 
where  Bill  and  I  would  differ  is  he 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  tremendous 
commercial  venture,  look  upon  it  in 
the  sense  of  cost-benefit,  and  would 
look  upon  it  Is  competition  with 
Ariane  and  the  other  competitive  pro- 
grams. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  program  still  in 
the  research  stage.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  We  should  never  launch 
except  on  the  basis  of  safety.  Safety 
concerns  should  be  the  priority,  not 
commercial  opportunities.  I  think 
either  by  way  of  pressure  or  enthusi- 
asm, which  we  tiave  yet  to  learn,  the 
shuttle  was  Imprudently  launched  in 
January.  We  will  look  at  this  issue  In 
depth  this  summer  through  our  inves- 
tigative hearings.  However,  based  on 
my  preliminary  view,  through  either 
pressure  or  through  coounerclal  inter- 
ests of  cost-benefit,  I  believe  we  were 
rushing  the  program  somewhat  in  the 
Challenger  launch. 

The  record  will  show  that  NASA  has 
never  launched  over  the  objections  of 
a  contractor.  On  the  particular  morn- 
ing of  January  28,  we  launched  over 
the  objections  of  two  contractors. 

What  we  need  at  the  moment,  then, 
is  a  win.  It  is  the  typical  case  of  a  ball 


team  needing  a  win  to  regain  confi- 
dence. I  believe  in  Dr.  Fletcher  we  will 
get  that  win.  Jim  Fletcher  has  led  the 
program  successfully.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  and  has  gone  on  to 
even  greater  successes  in  the  scientific 
and  business  world. 

He  comes  back,  BCr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  many  Members  here  in  the 
Congress  who  have  worked  in  this  par- 
ticular discipline.  I  should  indicate 
that  I  was  not  involved  in  the  Fletcher  . 
selection  and  I  do  not  want  to  try  to 
mislead  my  colleagues  that  here  is  my 
man;  however,  I  do  strongly  support 
his  nomination. 

I  am  askance,  like  some  of  the  other 
Senators  here  today,  about  cost.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  the 
OAO  report,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  brought 
out.  I  would  admonish,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  always  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  and  the  shuttle  is  no 
exception. 

I  could  go  into  many,  many  success- 
ful research  endeavors  by  Government 
and  go  back  to  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate and  find  there  were  cost  over- 
runs. However,  in  many  instances  I 
would  find  the  Government  program 
was  successful.  And  that  is  what  we 
find  here  in  the  national  space  trans- 
portation endeavor. 

What  you  have,  in  essence,  then,  is 
the  Administrator  making  certain  pro- 
jections of  his  costs  and  there  being 
substantial  overruns. 

I  hope  they  will  not  measure  us  as 
Senators  on  that  basis  or  Congressmen 
on  that  basis  or  we  wiU  all  get  thrown 
out.  We  will  all  get  thrown  out  of 
office.  Not  a  one  would  get  reelected.  I 
can  tell  you  that.  And  nobody  could  be 
confirmed.  We  have  been  projecting, 
to  start  with  the  President,  a  balanced 
budget  since  1984.  Here  it  is  1986  and 
we  are  going  up,  up  and  away  with  our 
deficits. 

So  starting  with  the  President  and 
all  our  colleagues  who  have  talked 
about  deficits,  about  what  they  have 
done  to  control  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, please  do  not  give  us  that  Idnd 
of  measurement. 

Similarly,  in  a  research  program 
where  we  are  in  a  more  difficult  fix  to 
actually  determine  the  cost,  compared 
with  economic  growth  and  unemploy- 
ment rate  predictions,  we  often  find 
the  estimated  cost  of  different  space 
endeavors  differs  from  the  final  cost. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  record  is  complete.  I 
have  a  full  statement  with  respect  to 
his  record  which  has  been  put  into  the 
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I  reiterate  not  only  the  cost  overruns 
but  the  priorities  in  Dr.  Fletcher's 
mind. 

Dr.  Fletcher  made  the  statement 
prior  to  this  appointment  that  he  had 
great  concern.  I  understood  it  right 
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away.  He  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  par- 
ticular program.  He  said  the  Rogers 
Commission  is  only  a  witch  hunt.  I  re- 
minded him  that  there  are  some 
witches  but  we  have  not  caught  them 
yet.  We  will  before  we  get  through 
this  year.  There  are  some  witches  in 
the  Space  Program,  unfortunately, 
where  they  could  have  avoided.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  shuttle  disaster  is  evi- 
dence of  such  witches.  I  only  hope  we 
can  latch  onto  them  before  this  year  is 
out. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  priorities  and  his  attitude  and  ap- 
proach. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE,  and  myself  were  both  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Fletcher's  candidness 
and  hmnility.  He  did  not  say  that  ev- 
erything was  all  right.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said  that  there  were  many 
things  that  had  to  be  checked  into.  He 
was  going  to  put  safety  first,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  laimch  on  the  basis  of 
cost-benefit.  He  was  anxious  to  have 
commercial  contracts,  for  commercial 
ventures  into  space,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  priorities  now  shifted 
to  the  intelligence  needs  of  the  coim- 
try,  the  defense  needs  of  the  coimtry, 
the  communications  needs  of  the 
country,  the  weather  needs  of  the 
country.  I  think  he  will  be  very  cau- 
tious and  careful  with  respect  to  aU  of 
the  PR  aspects  of  the  Space  Program, 
having  to  get  Senators,  Congressmen. 
Journalists,  and  teachers  up  in  space  in 
order  to  come  and  solicit  the  member- 
ship to  even  greater  budgets. 

The  program  ought  to  sell  itself.  Dr. 
Fletcher  is  very  careful  about  that 
particular  part  of  it. 

I  think  there  was  a  humility  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  responsibUity. 
When  questioned  very  closely  by  the 
distinguished  ranliing  member  relative 
to  the  attitude  that  everything  went 
according  to  the  book  on  the  morning 
of  January  28,  that  the  accident  was 
one  of  those  technical  things,  one  of 
those  "You  know  how  these  things 
happened,"  events.  Dr.  Fletcher  con- 
tradicted that  immediately  and  said 
there  has  to  be  responsibility  "and  the 
responsibility  is  mine." 

That  kind  of  attitude  is  an  approach 
I  appreciate.  I  hate  it  when  Govern- 
ment programs  go  awry,  and  as  in 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  find  anybody  re- 
sponsible. I  hate  it  when  lives  are  lost 
and  somehow  no  one  is  responsible.  I 
hate  it  where  there  is  a  national  trage- 
dy, like  the  shuttle  accident,  and  no 
one  can  be  found  responsible. 

In  fact,  the  witnesses  coming  from 
NASA  all  said  they  would  do  the  same 
thing  over  in  the  very  same  fashion. 
Hopefully,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
by  this  Congress  and  us  who  have  the 
oversight  responsibility  to  do  it  the 
same  way. 

So  I  Join  in  the  endorsement  of  the 
Fletcher  nomination  and  hope  we  can 
get  on  with  this  particular  program.  I 


stated  at  the  hearings  that  he  was  Just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.  I  have  heard 
of  others  interested  in  taking  on  this 
particular  role,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  who  can  do  better  than  Dr. 
Fletcher. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  33  min- 
utes and  22  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  And  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  53  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  has  been  an  interesting  and 
thoughtful  one. 

The  points  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  oppose  the  nom- 
ination are  certainly  made  in  a  con- 
structive fashion  and  with  the 
strength  and  mission  of  NASA  well  in 
mind.  I  do  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixincs],  whose  elo- 
quence is  always  in  point  and  who  is 
never  without  a  colorful  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  views  about  what  should 
be  done  in  the  immediate  future.  I  do, 
however,  in  spite  of  my  appreciation 
for  the  quality  of  the  debate,  want  to 
make  a  couple  of  remarks  about  NASA 
in  the  1970's,  about  the  previous  stew- 
ardship of  Dr.  Fletcher  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

The  development  of  the  present 
space  vehicles  was,  of  course,  managed 
then,  and  many  the  decisions  were 
made  during  that  period  of  6  years. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  resulted 
from  decisions  which  had  been  made 
earlier— not  simply  by  Administrators 
of  NASA,  Mr.  President,  but  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  influence  of  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  played  major  roles  in  NASA 
in  what  I  consider  to  have  been  its  suc- 
cesses. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion paid  in  the  course  of  the  last  week 
or  so  to  critical  audits  of  NASA  during 
the  course  of  the  1970's.  While  they 
are  important  and  while  they  are  rele- 
vant to  this  debate  and  while  they  cer- 
tainly are  of  importance  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  relevant  committees 
in  the  Senate  in  examining  not  Just 
the  past  of  NASA  but  how  we  should 
deal  with  our  oversight  functions  with 
respect  to  its  future,  they  also  are,  in 
and  of  themselves,  incomplete  in  one 


connection.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  illustrate  that  remark  by  a 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Discover  magazine,  written  by  Alex 
Roland,  which  appeued  In  November 
of  1985,  2  months  before  the  Challeng- 
er disaster. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  arti- 
cle is  relatively  critical  of  the  shuttle 
program  on  a  number  of  groimds,  but 
in  an  article  which  is  otherwise  fairly 
critical,  the  following  statements 
appear  with  respect  to  both  the  cost  of 
the  shuttle  and  its  original  construc- 
tion and  Its  operations.  The  author 
says: 

The  shuttle  cost  something  like  tl4  billion 
(in  1985  dollars)  to  develop,  well  within  the 
budget  and  the  20  percent  fudge  (actor  pre- 
dicted by  NASA  in  1972. 

As  an  aside,  Mr.  President,  in  1972, 
Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  Administrator  of 
NASA. 

Returning  to  my  quote: 

But  NASA  also  promised  then  to  amortize 
the  shuttle's  development  costs,  whatever 
the  total.  That  notion  was  abandoned  years 
ago,  and  with  It  went  the  shuttle's  main  ini- 
tial selling  point.  By  the  time  NASA  went 
back  to  Congress  for  more  money  in  1978— 

Again,  after  Dr.  Fletcher  had  left 
of  f  ice— it  had  ceased— 

to  claim  tiiat  the  Investment  in  the  shuttle's 
development  would  ever  pay  off.  The  shut- 
tle simply  can't  fly  cheaply  enough  to  turn 
a  profit.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  a 
flight  costs,  but  it's  nothing  like  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  Fletcher  predicted  in  1973.  Nor 
does  payload  fly  at  $100  per  pound.  In  1986 
dollars,  these  predictions  convert  into  $25.8 
million  per  launch  and  $258  per  poimd.  Ear- 
lier this  year  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  suggested  five  ways  to  compute  the 
costs  of  a  shuttle  flight,  and  they  ranged 
from  one  and  a  half  to  six  times  these  pre- 
dictions. 

Those  predictions  are  from  a  low 
which  is  based  on  short-run  marginal 
costs  of  $646  to  $893  per  pound,  to  an 
average  fuU  cost,  including  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  development  of  the  shut- 
tle, of  $2,308  to  $3,191  per  pound— cer- 
tainly costs  which  are  seriously  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  higher  costs,  vastly  in 
excess  of  those  estimated  in  1972,  but 
not,  Mr.  President,  of  the  order  of 
those  included  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
audit  reports  which  have  here  been 
mentioned. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate  at  this  stage 
to  point  out  that  the  1970's  were  not  a 
time  of  failure  for  NASA.  They  were  a 
time  of  some  of  NASA's  most  signifi- 
cant successes.  Those  successes  may 
very  well  be  related  to  what  is  de- 
scribed from  time  to  time  as  the  arro- 
gant attitude  of  the  managers  of 
NASA  toward  some  of  the  outside 
auditors  who  examined  the  way  in 
which  that  agency  does  business. 

In  any  event,  that  arrogance  has 
now  been  tesV^i  in  the  fire  of  the  dis- 
aster to  the  space  shuttle  CtuMenger 
and  it  clearly.  Mr.  President,  will  not 


be  present  In  the  immediately  foresee- 
able future. 

I  do  wish  to  reemphasize,  however. 
Mr.  President,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  meeting  the  missions  assigned 
to  NASA  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  Congress  of 
the  way  in  which  NASA  met  those 
goals,  the  1970's  were  a  time  of  success 
and  not  a  time  of  failure.  It  Is  my  firm 
and  fervent  hope,  as  I  suspect  it  is  the 
hope  even  of  those  who  oppose  this 
nomination,  that  the  late  1980'8  and 
the  1990'8  will  be  a  time  of  similar  suc- 
cess but  better  oversight. 

The  experience  of  NASA  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  shut- 
tle and  in  connection  with  the  costs  of 
its  operations  are  relevant  to  us  now— 
not  so  much,  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  of  the  shuttle 
itself  as  they  are  in  the  beginnings  of 
our  consideration  of  the  President's 
request  for  the  next  generation  of 
space  travel,  the  aerospace  plane, 
which  was  mentioned  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address. 

It  is  the  goal  of  that  research  to 
create  a  space  vehicle  which  truly  is  a 
successor  to  the  ChaUenger  and  which 
truly  reduces  the  costs  of  delivering 
cargoes  into  space  by  a  factor  of  10  or 
more.  This  does,  to  a  certain  extent, 
sound  like  some  of  the  predictions 
which  were  made  in  the  late  1960's 
and  the  early  1970's  and  it  will  clearly 
behoove  our  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  lilichigan  and 
from  South  Carolina  and  from  Ten- 
nessee and  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
to  do  the  best  we  can  in  connection 
with  our  Judgments— Judgments  we 
are  now  miUcing  in  a  way  quite  analo- 
gous to  those  made  by  our  predeces- 
sors in  the  late  1960's  with  respect  to 
the  shuttle.  It  will  behoove  us  to  look 
very,  very  carefully  at  these  estimates, 
recognizing  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  aerospace  plane  will  not  be 
borne  by  NASA  but  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Nevertheless,  our 
role  in  it  wiU  be  important  and  we  will 
want  very,  very  careful  attention  paid 
to  it  by  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
itself. 

The  issue  before  us  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President,  the  issue  on  which  we 
shall  vote  tomorrow  afternoon,  is, 
however,  somewhat  more  narrow.  It  is 
on  whether  or  not  we  in  the  Senate 
should  confirm  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
James  Fletcher  to  be  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Will  that  agency  be  better  off 
if  this  nomination  is  rejected  and  the 
process  starts  over  agaJn?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  not. 

Is  there  an  obviously  better  candi- 
date? Mr.  President,  I  think  not. 

I  played  a  minor  and  supportive  role 
in  the  process  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration selected  this  candidate.  I  was 
not  informed  of  any  other  candidate 
for  the  position  whose  competency 
rated  more  highly  or  who  I  thought 


could  take  charge  of  NASA  more  ef- 
fectively or  more  n4>i(Uy. 
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Dr.  Fletcher— and  he  Is  after  all  the 
focus  of  our  discussion  this  after- 
noon—is a  man  of  both  experience  and 
dedication  and  also,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  who  has  been  successful  in  this 
mission  once  before.  I  would  hope  the 
fact  that  he  has  had  that  experience,  I 
would  hope  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  criticism, 
not  all  of  it  unmerited,  will  not  only 
assure  that  he  will  do  the  Job  well  but 
that  he  will  do  the  Job  better  a  second 
time  around  than  he  did  the  first  time 
around.  We  have  had  at  least  one  ex- 
perience with  this  type  of  appoint- 
ment in  recent  years.  That  was  the  re- 
appointment, or  the  appointment  for 
the  second  term,  of  William  Ruckle- 
shaus  to  be  Administator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  He  took 
over  that  position  at  a  time  at  which 
the  agency  was  Justifiably  under  fire, 
at  which  time  its  morale  was  low  and 
its  public  acceptability  low.  I  believe 
that  he  did  an  outstanding  Job  In  re- 
storing that  agency  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Fletcher 
will  do  the  same  kind  of  Job  at  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  at  this  point  will 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iifichigan  will  agree  that  it 
be  charged  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 
until  the  time  Is  even  with  the  Senator 
from  Michignn  and  then  equally  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  wiU  be  happy 
to  yield  time  to  anyone  who  comes  to 
the  floor  seeking  to  speak  on  the  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  will. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side.  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  might  not  indicate,  now 
that  we  have  time  remaining,  if  there 
is  any  colleague  on  either  side  who 
would  like  to  speak,  now  would  be  the 
time;  that  maybe  we  could  enter  a 
quonun  for  a  short  period  of  time  and 
if  we  do  not  have  an  indication  of  any- 
body else  wishing  to  speak,  then  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  very 
good  one.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  will  announce  that 
he  and  I  both  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  be- 
tween now  and  exactly  3  o'clock.  If  we 
have  not  so  heard  by  that  time,  it  will 
be  our  intention  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time.  With  that  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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BCr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rMdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  President's  nomination  of 
James  C.  Fletcher  to  head  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. His  credentials  are  outstandlnr. 
and  by  a  15-to-l  vote,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee  agrees. 

I  have  listened  to  today's  debate, 
and  it  is  clear  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  this  Chamber  also  recog- 
nizes the  talents  of  Dr.  Fletcher.  Let 
the  record  show  that  he  served  as  the 
Administrator  for  NASA  during  some 
of  the  agency's  greatest  achievements: 
Putting  men  on  the  Moon  and  devel- 
oping and  launching  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Program. 

As  we  all  know.  Dr.  Fletcher  will  be 
facing  some  monumental  pressures 
when  he  returns  to  NASA.  But  that  is 
exactly  why  President  Reagan  picked 
him  to  serve  during  this  exceedingly 
difficult  time  for  our  Space  Program. 
This  program  has  long  been  the  coun- 
try's pride  and  Joy,  and  we  do  not  like 
what  we  have  witnessed  lately.  At  the 
same  time,  I  just  suggest  that  we  have 
been  here  before.  In  our  push  to  probe 
the  heavens,  America  has  never  shied 
away  from  doing  what  it  takes  to  be 
the  world  leader  in  space  exploration: 
BiUlons  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
and  scores  of  astronauts  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  risk  their  lives  in  pursxiit  of 
the  unlcnown. 

There  have  been  setbacks.  There 
have  been  tragedies.  But  in  the  face  of 
disappointment  and  heartbreak,  the 
program  has  pushed  ahead,  always 
learning  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
That  is  why  Dr.  Fletcher  will  be  the 
right  man  for  the  right  time.  His  expe- 
rience will  be  invaluable  as  NASA  goes 
about  the  challenge  of  putting  its 
pieces  back  together  again. 

Mr,  President,  25  years  ago  today, 
America  got  back  In  the  space  race 
with  the  suborbital  launch  of  Comdr. 
Alan  Shepard.  In  celebrating  that  an- 
niversary, let  us  remember  that  we 
have  come  a  long,  long,  way  in  2V^  dec- 
ades. We  have  turned  fear  and  failure 
into  triumph  before,  and  we  will  do  it 
again.  Under  the  stewardship  of  Dr. 
Fletcher,  I  believe  this  Nation's  Space 
Program  will  begin  yet  one  more  long 
Journey  to  success. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  who  has  been 
selected  by  President  Reagan  to  serve 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]. 

The  practical  experience  and  aca- 
demic  credentials   possessed   by   Dr. 
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Fletcher  make  him  eminently  quali- 
fied for  this  position.  Dr.  Fletcher  re- 
ceived tiis  undergraduate  degree  from 
Columbia  University  and  liis  doctorate 
degree  in  physics  from  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  has  con- 
ducted research  at  both  Princeton  and 
Harvard.  His  extensive  writings  attest 
to  his  knowledge  of  science  and  space. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Astronautical  Society,  the  Nation- 
al Space  Society,  the  Space  Studies  In- 
stitute, and  is  an  honorary  fellow  at 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics.  His  involvement  in 
these  organizations  exemplifies  his  in- 
terest in  and  dedication  to  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  space. 

Dr.  Fletcher  previously  served  as  Ad- 
ministrator for  NASA,  from  1971  to 
1977,  and  supervised  the  transition 
from  the  Apollo  Program  to  the  Space 
Shuttle  Program. 

Mr.  President,  all  citizens  of  this 
Nation  are  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger.  However, 
this  tragedy  should  not  slow  our  ef- 
forts in  space  exploration  or  make  us 
forget  what  NASA  has  accomplished 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  landing  Americans 
on  the  Moon,  and  sending  satellites 
beyond  our  solar  system  were,  at  one 
time,  goals  that  seemed  impossible  to 
obtain.  NASA  has  made  these  goals  a 
reality. 

Today,  NASA  is  going  through  a  dif- 
ficult period.  It  needs  the  strong  sup- 
port of  our  Nation,  and  leadership  to 
guide  it  successfully  into  the  future. 
Dr.  Fletcher  can  provide  the  tjrpe  of 
leadership  which  NASA  needs  during 
this  period.  His  attributes  combine  ex- 
perience, administrative  ability, 
strength  of  character,  and  academic 
knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Fletcher  is  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  Administrator  of 
NASA.  I  commend  President  Reagan 
on  his  selection,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President, 
having  announced  that  we  would  hold 
the  opportimity  open  until  3  o'clock 
for  further  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  having  heard 
from  no  one.  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  any  Member  on  this 
nomination  which  is  brought  to  the 
floor  before  the  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  day  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
great  courtesy.  We  have  been  working 
very  well  together,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  yet  to  do.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Senator  as  we  go  down 
the  road  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distingiiished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
pass  any  of  the  following  items:  Calen- 
dar No.  639.  Calendar  No.  640.  Calen- 
dar No.  641.  and  Calendar  No.  642. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
items  have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisie.  We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  items  just  iden- 
tified be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
passed  en  bloc,  and  that  all  committee- 
reported  amendments  and  the  pream- 
bles be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ACHibVEMENTS  OF  THE 
IRELAND  FUND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  281)  recognizing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Ireland  Fund  and  its 
founder.  Dr.  Anthony  J.F.  O'Reilly, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  281).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  to  the  preamble 
were  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  and  the  preamble,  as  amend- 
ed, are  as  follows: 

H.  CoiT.  Rks.  381 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  characterises 
the  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland  and  the  goodwill  which  the 


American  and  Irish  people  have  (or  each 
other, 

MThereas  the  Ireland  Fund  is  a  nonpoUtl- 
cal.  nonaectarian  organization  wtilch  raises 
funds  in  the  United  States  to  promote 
peace,  culture,  and  cliarity  In  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  Ireland  Fund  is 
to  realize  the  highest  in  human  potential, 
regardless  of  creed  or  economic  background; 

Whereas  donations  to  the  Ireland  Fund 
reflect  the  warm  feelings  of  Americans  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  for  the  unique 
heritage  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
America's  growth  and  diversity; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  concerned  Americans  to 
support^  projecte  aimed  at  establishing  peace 
and  harmony  In  Ireland,  preserving  the 
Irish  culture,  and  fostering  cluultable  giving 
to  the  less  fortunate: 

Whereas  over  the  centuries  the  Irish  have 
created  one  of  the  world's  great  bodies  of 
literature,  poetry,  drama,  art.  and  music  and 
the  Ireland  Fund  has  fostered  Irish  culture 
by  supporting  libraries,  visual  arts,  drama, 
dance,  opera,  classical  and  choral  music  pro- 
grams as  well  as  tilstoric,  cultural,  and  wild- 
life preservation; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  supports  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  In  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  areas  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland  in  an  effort  to  develop  the 
economy  of  both  communities  through  pro- 
grams for  employment,  Job  training,  youth 
sports,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
children; 

Whereas  the  Ireland  Fund  has  supported 
many  hospitals,  health  care  facilities,  and 
programs  for  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  the  abused,  the  homeless, 
the  rural  poor,  and  the  elderly:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  laudable  charitable  aclUeve- 
ments  of  the  Ireland  Fund  for  its  humane 
work  it  has  inspired  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  concurrent  resolution  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  Ireland 
Fund." 


NA-nONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241) 
designating  the  week  begiiming  on 
May  11,  1986.  as  "National  Asthma 
and  Allergy  Awareness  Week."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  241 

Whereas  asttuna  and  allergic  diseases 
result  In  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths; 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases; 


Whereas  environmental  conditions  In  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  dlseaiti  among  employees; 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications; 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  M.000.000.000  per  year  In  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  13,000.000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  Indirect  social  ooct  of 
such  Illnesses; 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
in  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  letter  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  Increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  Immunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
nesses: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  May  11, 1986,  Is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


NA'nONAL  EPIDERMOLYSIS 
BULLOSA  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  245) 
designating  "National  Epidermolysis 
Bullosa  Awareness  Week."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rks.  245 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
epidermolysis  bullosa  presents  a  significant 
health  problem  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  epidermolysis  bullosa  is  an  Inher- 
ited disorder  showing  widespread  blistering 
and  skin  erosions  which  result  In  pain,  scar- 
ring, deformity,  contractures,  malnutrition, 
anemia,  gastrointestinal  problems,  dental 
problems,  and  carcinoma; 

Whereas  an  estimated  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand Americans  of  both  sexes  are  inflicted 
with  the  disease,  and  another  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  Americans  may  be  carriers 
of  this  disease. 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  Innovative  research  Into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  ciue  of  epidermolysis 
bullosa;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  plight  of  epider- 
molysis bullosa  sufferers  and  upon  the  con- 
tinuing peril  epidermolysis  bullosa  poses  to 
humanity;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenMed,  That  the  week  of 
December  1,  1986,  through  December  7, 
1986,  Is  designated  "National  Epidermolysis 
Bullosa  Awareness  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  337)  dea- 
ignating  May  18-24, 1986.  aa  "Just  Say 
No  To  Drugs  Week." 


JUST  BAT  no  TO  DRUGS 

By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RiooKP. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  my 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
337  designating  the  week  of  May  18-24 
as  "National  Just  Say  No  To  Drugs 
Week". 

We  all  remember  what  It  was  like  to 
be  a  teenager,  try  though  we  might  to 
forget.  We  recall  an  awkward  time— a 
time  of  high  on  stress  and  low  on  self- 
esteem.  It  was  a  time  of  mental  and 
physical  growth.  A  scary  time  when 
fitting  in  seemed  to  take  precedence 
over  everything  else.  There  was  noth- 
ing our  parents  could  say  or  do  that 
did  not  strike  us  as  inappropriate,  em- 
barrassing or  an  infringement  on  our 
freedom. 

Those  of  us  who  are  parents  of 
grown  children,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  those  of  us  with  younger  chil- 
dren know  that  today's  children  are 
not  much  different.  Though  they  may 
dress  and  talk  with  shocking  sophisti- 
cation, they  are  still  children,  just  as 
we  were.  But  imllke  us,  the  young 
people  of  today  are  growing  up  in  a 
vastly  more  complicated  era.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  doubts  and  temptations 
we  struggled  with,  today's  teens  must 
cope  with  a  host  of  frightening, 
modem  realities. 

The  most  distressing  of  these  is  the 
temptation  to  get  involved  with  iUegal 
drugs. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration are  shocking. 

Approximately  6.2  million  young 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  12-17 
have  used  marijuana  at  some  time 
during  their  lives. 

Nearly  two-thirds— 61  percent— of  all 
American  high  school  seniors  use  an  il- 
licit drug  at  least  once  before  they 
finish  high  school. 

Cocaine  has  been  tried  by  at  least  17 
percent  of  seniors  in  the  class  of 
1985— the  highest  rate  so  observed  so 
far  in  the  National  High  School  Senior 
Survey. 

One  out  of  every  20  high  school  sen- 
iors smokes  marijuana  on  a  daily  basis. 

And  most  disturbingly,  motor  vehi- 
cle accidents  involving  chemical  im- 
pairment are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  Americans  aged  15  to  19. 

What  will  become  of  the  minds— the 
leaders  of  tomorrow? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  good 
news. 

Later  this  month,  millions  of  young 
people— primarily  elementary  school 
children— all  over  America  will  send 
the  message  that  this  situation  is  not 
hopeless.  On  May  22  the  drug-free 


youth  of  America  will  take  a  stand. 
They  will  declare  that  they  are  public- 
ly and  privately  resisting  peer  pressure 
to  take  drugs  by  forming  clubs  which 
help  them  to  Just-«ay-no.  That  day 
they  will  also  participate  in  a  series  of 
"Walk  Against  Drugs"  events  nation- 
wide. 

I  am  offering  this  resolution,  design 
nating  the  week  of  May  18-24  as 
"Just-Say-No-To-Drugs  Month"  to 
honor  these  brave  children.  To  let 
them  know  that  we  support  and  ap- 
plaud those  yoting  people  who  are 
tired  of  having  drugs  considered  a  part 
of  growing  up— who  are  tired  of 
having  drugs  sold  in  their  schools  and 
communities,  and  who  are  finding  the 
iimer  strength  and  courage  to  say  no 
to  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  this  country  that  we  never  put 
a  stop  light  on  the  comer  until  after 
someone  has  been  huri.  For  years,  this 
has  been  our  approach  to  drug  abuse. 
We  always  seem  to  be  offering  too 
little,  too  late.  It  is  tough  to  sell  pre- 
vention. It  is  difficult  to  convince 
people  that  early  detection  of  drug  use 
works.  But  this  is  what  we  must  do. 

The  children  who  will  join  together 
for  the  "Walk  Against  Drugs"  know 
this  to  be  true  and  they  are  taking 
positive  action  to  make  their  world 
and  all  our  lives  better  and  richer  by 
keeping  them  drug-f  ree.« 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  337), 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ris.  837 

Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resource; 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributing  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  "Just  Say 
No"  clubs  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs; 

Whereas  cltildren  across  America  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  Walk  Against  Drugs  on  Iilay  22; 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  for  their  efforts  In 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  young  people  to  publlcally 
fight  drug  abuse  by  just  saying  "no"  to 
drugs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  end 
of  drug  abuse  in  America,  the  President  is 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  May  18-24.  1986  as  "Just  Say 
No  to  Drugs  Week,"  and  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the  res- 
olutions were  passed  or  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  739)  relating  to  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be 
employed  in  the  coastwide  trade. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  additional 
conferees  in  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  2005)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  provisions  of  law  to  make 
minor  improvements  and  necessary 
technical  changes,"  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for 
consideration  of  section  127  of  the 
House  amendments  and  modifications 
thereof  committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  Davis. 

At  1:48  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  720.  An  act  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  for  the  Acadia  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4409.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "U.N.  Con- 
ference to  Review  and  Appraise  the  U.N. 
Decade  for  Women:  Report  of  Congression- 
al Staff  Advisors  to  the  Nairobi  Confer- 
ence"; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  message  from  the  President,  transmitting 
certain  rescissions,  deferrals,  and  revised  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority. 


ferrals  of  budget  authority:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "U.N.  Con- 
ference to  Review  and  Appraise  the  U.N. 
Decade  for  Women:  Report  of  Congression- 
al Staff  Advisors  to  the  Nairobi  Confer- 
ence"; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Evan  Griffin  Galbraith,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 

S.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the 
retroactive  modification  of  child  support  ar- 
rearages; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4409.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  message  from  the  President,  transmitting 
certain  rescissions,  deferrals,  and  revised  de- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oUowing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  I>ole,  and  Mr.  Btro): 
S.  Res.   394.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  shipment 
to  Poland  of  dried  milk  to  replace  milk  con- 
taminated as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  disaster 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  ordered  held  at  the 
desk. 

By  Mr.  ORAS8LET  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DsCoHcnfi): 

S.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 

entitled  "Volunteers  are  the  Importance  of 

Volunteerism";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Himian  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  2404.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  the  retroactive  modification 
of  child  support  arrearages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


couicnoR  or  emu)  surpoiT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984  Congress  en- 
acted major  changes  to  significantly 
improve  the  collection  of  child  sup- 
port. I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  those 
changes  to  break  the  shocking  spiral 
of  poverty  for  women  and  children 
who  were  not  receiving  support  to 
which  they  were  legally  entitled.  Since 
passage  of  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Amendments  of  1984,  we  have 
monitored  those  changes  and  found 
that  despite  considerable  progress 
there  are  still  loopholes  that  need  to 
be  closed.  That  is  why  we  are  introduc- 
ing the  Interstate  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Act. 

Parenthood  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
It  brings  with  it  serious  responsibil- 
ities. Yet,  despite  child  support  orders, 
some  parents  fall  far  behind  in  their 
obligations  to  their  children. 

Child  poverty  in  this  country  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  One  in 
four  children  imder  the  age  of  5  is 
living  in  poverty.  In  single  parent  fam- 
ilies, the  figure  is  more  staggering, 
with  approximately  one-half  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey,  22  percent  of 
households  with  children  under  18  are 
headed  by  a  single  parent.  In  New 
Jersey,  $44  million  is  paid  monthly  in 
AFDC  payments,  with  only  about  10 
percent  recouped  through  child  sup- 
port payments. 

There  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  child  support  enforcement 
following  the  enactment  of  the  1984 
amendments.  Nevertheless,  significant 
problems  remain.  Retroactive  modifi- 
cation of  interstate  child  support 
orders  poses  serious  problems  in  many 
States.  In  New  Jersey,  interstate  child 
support  cases  are  only  30  percent  of 
the  caseload.  However,  these  inter- 
state cases  comprise  70  percent  of  the 
complaints  about  child  support  en- 
forcement. 

What  often  happens  is  that  the  non- 
ctistodlal  parent,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, moves  to  another  State.  At  that 
point,  child  support  enforcement  ef- 
forts too  frequently  confront  serious 
problems.  The  noncustodial  parent 
frequently  ceases  to  pay  child  support 
and  a  large  debt  accrues.  Soon  the 
debt  is  out  of  hand  and  the  noncusto- 
dial parent  seeks  relief  from  this  debt. 
Under  current  law,  a  number  of  States 
permit  this  debt  to  be  retroactively 
modified.  Thp  custodial  parent  may 
know  nothing  about  the  modification 
until  notified  that  the  children  will 
not  be  receiving  the  child  support 
moneys  that  were  expected  and  legally 
due. 


This  bill  recognizes  that  ctrcum- 
stances  change.  The  noncustodial 
parent  may  lose  his  or  her  job  and  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  original  child 
support  award.  This  bill  is  not  Intend- 
ed to  prevent  changes  in  future  child 
support  orders  if  circumstances 
chaiige  for  the  parents.  What  we  are 
seeking  to  prevent  is  the  practice  of  a 
noncustodial  parent  moving  to  an- 
other State,  allowing  a  substantial 
debt  to  his  or  her  child  to  pile  up.  and 
assuming  that  there  will  be  a  retroac- 
tive modification  of  the  original  order 
that  substantially  reduces  or  totally 
dismisses  the  debt.  In  New  Jersey, 
child  support  debts  of  over  $4,000,  for 
example,  have  been  reduced  to  $400  by 
other  States.  This  legislation  bars  the 
retroactive  modification  of  child  sup- 
port debts.  If  a  parent's  circumstances 
change,  if  he  or  she  becomes  unem- 
ployed, if  the  child  changes  residence, 
or  if  other  conditions  change,  this  leg- 
islation will  require  that  the  noncusto- 
dial parent  officially  notify  the  custo- 
dial parent  and  the  court  or  other 
entity  which  issued  the  child  support 
order.  No  modifications  wotild  be  per- 
mitted prior  to  the  date  of  this  notifi- 
cation. 

Strengthening  Interstate  child  sup- 
port enforcement  legislation  is  not  an 
attempt  to  punish  noncustodial  par- 
ents. It  is  meant  to  address  the  real 
victims  of  marital  dissolution,  the  chil- 
dren. It  should  not  be  possible  for  the 
noncustodial  parent  to  move  from 
State  to  State  in  order  to  evade  finan- 
cial responsibilities  to  the  children. 

Debts  that  accumulate  to  children 
must  be  treated  with  the  highest 
regard.  It  should  not  be  possible  to 
evade  a  debt  to  one's  child  simply  by 
moving  from  State  to  State.  We  must 
send  the  message  loud  and  clear  that 
responsibilities  to  one's  children  are  to 
be  taken  seriously.  This  bill  sends  that 
message. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoro.  as  follows: 

&S404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Reprteentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd,  That  sec- 
Uon  4M(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  666(a))  is  amended  by  adding  be- 
tween paragraph  (8)  and  the  matter  follow- 
ing paragraph  (8),  the  following: 

"(9)  Procedures  which  Insure  that  each 
obligation  under  any  child  support  order, 
whether  such  order  was  issued  in  such  State 
or  in  anot*ier  State,  is  fully  enforceable  and 
entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit  on  and  aft  jr 
the  date  such  obligation  becomes  due  and  is 
not  subject  to  retroactive  modification 
except  that  such  procedures  may  permit 
modification  with  respect  to  any  period 
during  which  the  obligor  has  pending  an 
active  application  for  modification  but  only 
from  the  date  that  notice  of  such  applica- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  obligee  and  to  the 


court  or  other  entity  which  issued  such 
order." 

The  proviaions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  any  State  M  days  after 
the  close  of  the  first  legislative  seMion  of 
such  State  which  ends  at  least  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 

8.  as2 

At  the  request  of  Bilr.  Btbs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thxtiucond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  262.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ferroalloy 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

8.  4TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrsws,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  477,  a  biU  to  enhance 
rail  competition  and  to  ensure  reason- 
able rail  rates  where  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  effective  competition. 

8.  lOlt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PROZicntx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastxn]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1019,  a  biU  to  authorize  the 
inclusion  of  certain  additional  lands 
within  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore. 

8.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RcxnoriLLiR]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1562.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  False  Claims  Act.  and  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  regarding  pen- 
alties for  false  claims,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spsctxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUTi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  165S,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  private  enforcement 
of  the  unfair  competition  statute  in 
the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  customs  fraud 
statute. 

8.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braoixt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BxNTSxir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1917.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  promote  immunization  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.  1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxnton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1941,  a  bill  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  sanctions  against  any 
country  that  provices  support  for  per- 


petrators of  acts  of  International  ter- 
rorism. 

S.  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DnrroN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thxjriiono]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1942.  a  biU  to  amend 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations. 

8.  8188 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leart],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2152.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
to  require  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  exclude  from  consideration  for  con- 
tracts those  firms  in  which  a  hostile 
foreign  government  or  a  covered  for- 
eign national  owns  or  controls  a  signif- 
icant Interest. 

8.8181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbauii]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2181,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Con- 
struction Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1986." 

8.  assi 

At  the  request  of  lit.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Bfr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2281,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  penalties  for  fraud  and  re- 
lated activities  in  connection  with 
access  devices  and  computers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  8888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2286,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale,  donation,  or  other  transfer  of 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  In  Afghanistan 
and  Angola  unless  certain  conditions 
are  met. 

8.  8186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2296.  an 
original  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  Improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operation,  to 
increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  9901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2301,  a  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  asoa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2302.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

S.  2306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2306,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Bank  Secrecy  Act  Amendments  of 
1986." 

S.  9333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoixings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  Medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

S.  9399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2392,  a  bill  to  waive  the  application 
of  certain  laws  to  small  purchases 
made  under  a  test  program  of  simpli- 
fied small  purchase  procedures. 

SKR ATE  JOIHT  RZSOLITTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Core,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143,  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Black  Rev- 
olutionary War  Patriots  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site  in 
Constitution  Gardens. 

SENATE  JOniT  RESOLUTION  974 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alpbama  [Mr.  HefunI  were 
added  as  cos^onsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  274,  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weekend  of  Augiist  1,  1986. 
through  August  3.  1986.  as  "National 
Family  Reunion  Weekend." 

senate  joint  resolution  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  331,  joint  resolution 
prohibiting  the  proposed  sale  of  inte- 
grated avionics  system  kits  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

senate  COHCX7KRXNT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 


lution 130.  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  visit  by  the  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Purrysburg, 
SC,  to  Neufchatel.  Switzerland.  In  Oc- 
tober 1986  as  an  international  gesture 
of  goodwill. 

senate  resolution  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
381.  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  U.S.  corpo- 
rations doing  business  in  Angola. 

SENATE  resolution  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  392,  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
should  be  allowed  to  petition  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow  for 
the  direct  election  of  their  President. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 136— RELATING  TO  VOL- 
UNTARISM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  136 

Whereas  individuals  engaged  in  volunteer 
work  are  estimated  to  provide  more  than 
$65,000,000,000  in  services  to  the  people  and 
communities  of  the  United  States  each  year, 
in  addition  to  services  provided  in  foreign 
countries  through  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  similar  efforts; 

Whereas  volunteer  worli  provides  opportu- 
nities to  every  citizen  for  personal  growth, 
career  exploration,  and  civic  contribution; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  charitable  and 
service  organizations  increasingly  recognize 
the  value  of  Individuals  engaged  in  volun- 
teer work  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  citizens; 

Whereas  the  number  of  Individuals  engag- 
ing in  volunteer  work  and  the  variety  of 
services  provided  through  volimteer  work 
increase  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  together  with  a  limited 
number  of  States  and  local  governments, 
charitable  and  service  organizations,  and 
private  employers,  has  provided  for  a  listing 
and  description  of  relevant  volunteer  work 
on  employment  application  forms:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  experience  in 
volunteer  work  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Federal  Government,  State, 
and  local  governments,  charitable  and  serv- 
ice organizations,  and  private  employers  in 
the  consideration  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  listing  and  description  of  volunteer  work 
on  employment  application  forms. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  I  are  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  entitled  "Volun- 
teers are  the  Importance  of  Volunteer- 


ism."  This  concurrent  resolution  Is 
identical  to  a  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Hawkins. 

The  purpose  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  to  recognize  the  important 
contributions  that  volunteers  make  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  encourage  employ- 
ers in  Government  and  the  private 
sector  to  recognize  the  valuable  expe- 
rience gained  through  volunteer  work 
in  their  hiring  practices.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  experience  in  volun- 
teer work  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  employers  in  the  consider- 
ation of  applications  for  employment, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  listing  and  description  of  volunteer 
work  on  employment  application 
forms. 

Ciirrently,  more  than  35  States  and 
a  number  of  local  governments  accept 
volunteer  experience  on  applications 
for  State  jobs.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  considers  the  volunteer 
experience  of  applicants  for  Federal 
civil  service  jobs.  About  100  major 
companies  in  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding Levi  Strauss,  Union  Carbide, 
Kaiser  Aluminum.  Marriott.  Coca 
CoJa.  United  Airlines,  Xerox,  TRW, 
AT&T,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Carnation, 
and  Sears  Roebuck,  recognize  volun- 
teer experience  when  they  hire  people 
for  jobs.  Organizations  that  support 
this  concept  include  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues,  the  Association  for 
Volunteer  Administration,  Volunteer, 
the  National  School  Volimteer  Pro- 
gram and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

For  those  who  have  served  as  volun- 
teers and  gained  valuable  experience, 
consideration  of  their  volunteer  expe- 
rience can  be  an  important  tool  in 
landing  a  job.  One  of  the  main  impedi- 
ments to  yoimg  people  entering  the 
labor  force  is  lack  of  job  experience. 
When  employers  take  volunteer  expe- 
rience into  account,  this  impediment  Is 
at  least  partially  removed.  A  number 
of  young  people  also  use  volunteer  ex- 
perience to  try  out  a  new  career  field. 
Volunteer  experience  is  also  a  useful 
tool  for  mature  women  who  would  like 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  work  force  and 
who  have  had  community  volunteer 
experience. 

In  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1979,  Congress  di- 
rected the  Director  of  ACTION  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments, 
charitable  service  organizations,  and 
private  employers  to  take  volunteer 
experience  into  account  in  hiring  and 
to  make  provisions  for  a  listing  and  de- 
scription of  volimteer  work  on  all  em- 
ployment application  forms.  The  con- 
current resolution  I  am  submitting 
today  would  both  reaffirm  and  broad- 
en Congress'  previous  action  in  this 


area.  This  concurrent  resolution  wlU 
not  cost  employers  or  the  Government 
any  money.  It  will  not  require  busi- 
nesses to  hire  anyone,  or  even  to  take 
volunteer  experience  Into  account.  It 
does  recognize  the  role  that  volunteer 
experience  plays  in  our  communities 
and  in  the  job  market. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port "Volimteers  are  the  Importance 
of  Voluntarism." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  SHIPMENT  OF 
DRIED  MILK  TO  POLAND  TO 
REPLACE  MILK  CONTAMINAT- 
ED BY  THE  SOVIET  NUCLEAR 
DISASTER 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Byrd)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  or- 
dered held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous 
consent: 

S.  Res.  394 

Whereas  the  nuclear  disaster  beginning 
on  April  26.  1986,  at  Chernobyl,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Repubics,  la  an  Internation- 
al tragedy; 

Whereas  the  accident  already  has  resulted 
In  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  those  in  the  im- 
mediate area; 

Whereas  the  Chernobyl  accident  could 
result  in  serious  long-term  environmental 
and  medical  problems; 

Whereas  the  governments  in  neighboring 
countries  have  experienced  elevated  radi- 
ation levels  in  their  environment,  and  their 
people  face  continued  uncertainty  about  the 
possible  health  risks  that  may  be  associated 
with  this  contamination; 

Whereas  some  of  these  neighboring  gov- 
ernments are  taking  health  and  safety  pre- 
cautions on  behalf  of  their  citizens; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  al- 
ready has  removed  all  milk  from  its  stores 
and  will  withhold  milk  from  the  market 
until  the  danger  of  radiation  exposure  re- 
cedes; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  concerned  about  European  citi- 
zens who  might  be  facing  health  risks  from 
the  accident  at  Chernobyl; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
owns  vast  quantities  of  dried  milk; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  long 
and  enduring  feeling  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Polish  people;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  United  States 
Government  has  provided  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Polish  people:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  calls  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Immediately  authorize  the  shipment 
of  United  States  surplus  dried  milk,  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1431),  to  the  Government  of 
Poland.  Such  shipments  should  not  exceed 
60,000  tons  daring  the  coming  six  monttis. 

(b>  The  Senate  requests  the  President  to 
assure  the  milk  producing  allies  of  the 
United  States  that  the  delivery  of  such  milk 
will  not  undermine  existing  sales  contracts 
with  the  Government  of  Poland  inasmuch 
as  such  milk  will  replace  milk  produced  in 
Poland  but  destroyed  as  a  safety  precaution 
against  possible  adverse  reaction  to  the  con- 
sumption of  contaminated  milk. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Satur- 
day. May  3,  was  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  a  day  when  millions  of  Poles 
throughout  America  and  the  world 
commemorate  the  signing  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  in  1791.  This  was 
the  first  constitution  signed  in  Europe 
and  was  modeled  after  our  own  Consti- 
tution. 

Constitution  Day  symbolizes  free- 
dom for  the  Poles.  It  is  a  day  for  cele- 
bration. In  my  home  State  of  Illinois, 
we  are  proud  and  fortunate  to  have 
many  citizens  of  Polish  heritage.  The 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  other  or- 
ganizations celebrated  this  anniversa- 
ry with  a  number  of  events,  Including 
a  parade  in  downtown  Chicago.  I  was 
honored  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
several  of  these  activities,  including  In 
the  town  of  Cicero  which  has  declared 
the  first  week  of  May  as  Polish-Ameri- 
can Week  in  Cicero. 

This  year,  in  particular,  Polish 
Americans  in  Illinois  are  concerned 
about  their  families  and  friends  In 
Poland.  The  recent  nuclear  accident  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  having  far-reach- 
ing effects  in  Europe.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, last  week,  ordered  all  milk 
taken  off  the  shelves  of  Polish  stores 
and  has  announced  its  intention  to 
withhold  milk  from  the  maritet  untU 
the  danger  of  radiation  exposure  has 
passed. 

We  have  a  history  of  kinship  and 
friendship  with  the  Polish  people, 
even  durbig  times  when  our  two  Gov- 
ernments have  not  agreed.  We  also 
have  a  long  history  of  reaching  out  to 
countries  during  times  of  crisis,  par- 
ticularly when  the  crisis  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  health  and  well-beiiig  of 
children.  We  have  provided  such  hu- 
manitarian aaslBtance  to  Poland  In 
recent  years,  and  I  hope  we  will  do  so 
again  during  this  crisis. 

To  this  end,  I  am  submitting  today  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
authorize  immediately  the  shipment 
of  U.S.  surplus  dried  milk  to  Poland. 
The  resolution  urges  the  administra- 
tion Immediately  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  begin  shipping  our  surplus 
dried  milk  to  Poland  under  section  416 
of  the  1949  Agriculture  Act.  This  could 
be  done  quickly  and  efficiently,  with- 
out undercutting  existing  milk  con- 
tracts between  Poland  and  other  gov- 
ernments. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, will  act  favorably  on  this  reso- 
lution within  the  next  few  days.  The 
United  States  has  the  chance  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  leadership,  and  I 
hope  we  will  do  just  that. 

Polish  Americans  across  the  country 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our 
soclety.  On  this,  a  very  special  anni- 
versary for  Poles  throughout  the 
world,  I  hope  the  United  States  wlU 


make  this  small,  but  compassionate, 
contribution. 


AUTHORITT  FOR  COMMITTEKS 
TO  MEET 

sobcokmittb  on  omaoT  usbarch  ams 

DBVSLOPKBirr 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  May  5,  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Nuclear  Research 
and  Development  Program  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIGNAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
LEBANON 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
11  years,  Lebanon  has  been  immersed 
in  a  bloody  civil  war  that  threatens  to 
destroy  the  country  and  its  pluralistic 
tradition  as  a  home  for  religious  mi- 
norities and  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
people. 

With  active  support  from  Syria, 
Iran,  and  Libya,  extremist  groups  have 
been  waging  a  "holy  war"  on  Lebanese 
society  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing Lebanon's  democratic  tradition. 
The  war  has  taken  Its  toll:  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Innocent  people  have 
been  killed  or  wounded;  countless 
more  have  become  refugees. 

The  toll  has  been  especially  heavy 
on  the  Lebanese  Christian  community. 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Robert  Basil,  policy  chairman  of  the 
American  Lebanese  League,  said: 

Over  450,000  Christian  men,  women  and 
children  have  been  displaced  from  their 
homes,  villages  and  farms,  many  living 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances  In 
Lebanon,  many  others  dispersed  throughout 
the  US,  Prance,  Belgium.  Cyprus,  Brasll, 
Australia,  all  waiting  to  return.  Over  106 
churches  and  convents  have  been  destroyed, 
■  *  *  priests  and  nuns  murdered,  mutilated 
or  violated,  over  110  Christian  vlUages  over- 
run. Of  the  1.2  million  Christians,  almost 
40%  have  been  klUed,  wounded,  orphaned  or 
displaced. 

Mr.  Basil's  testimony  provides  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  tragedy  that 
has  been  unfolding  in  Lebanon  for  the 
past  11  years,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  his  statement  may  be  placed  in  the 

RBOOIU). 

The  text  follows: 
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Statbibit  rr  Robikt  A.  Basil,  Vice  Puu- 
DBIT— POUCT  Ambucam  Lkbaiibi  Lkagtti 

BVOKK  THI  SUBCOmiTTRE  ON  PORKIGIf  OP- 
BUTIOITS  or  SXHAR  APmOPRUTIOHS  COM- 

,  April  17. 1986 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Robert  Basil, 
PoU^  Chairman  of  the  American  Lebanese 
Leacue,  a  nationwide  non-profit  organiza- 
tlon  founded  by  American  citizens  in  1976  to 
promote  United  States-Lebanon  relatlon- 
■hips  and  to  foster  the  sovereignty,  security, 
donocracy  and  Independence  of  Lebanon 
within  the  bounds  of  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest 

We  are  not  a  lobbying  organisation  but  an 
educational,  humanitarian  and  social  orga- 
nization with  the  broad  national  member- 
ship base  representing  the  philosophy  and 
Ideals  of  the  two  million  and  one-half  Amer- 
icans of  Lebanese  descent.  .  . 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  impor- 
tance of  Lebanon  to  the  U.S..  and  the  major 
U.S.  policy  and  foreign  aid  actions  that 
should  be  considered  to  achieve  U.S.  strate- 
gic and  regional  objectives,  and  freedom  for 
the  suffering  Lebanese  nation  and  people. 
Policy  action  and  foreign  aid  must  go  to- 
gether, otherwise  foreign  aid  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. 

Lebanon  today  is  important  far  beyond  its 
size  and  natural  resources  because  it  repre- 
sents a  uniQue  and  intense  concentration  of 
problems  and  opportunities  facing  the  U.S. 
regionally  and  strategically.  The  four  major 
problem  areas  the  U.S.  hoped  to  solve  by 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Leba- 
non in  1982  have  grown  worse:  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Mid-East  region.  International 
terrorism,  weakening  of  the  peace  progress, 
regional  instability  affecting  access  to  oil. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  on  terrorism, 
both  the  terrorism  daily  ravaging  the  suf- 
fering, silent  majority  in  Lebanon  who  daily 
bear  the  burden  of  foreign  occupation,  and 
by  the  civilized  world  who  suffer  from  ter- 
rorism funded,  trained  and  exported  from 
cesspools  of  terrorism  that  flourish  within 
Lebanon. 

Lebanon  and  its  suffering  sUent  majority 
have  been  held  hostage  for  eleven  long 
years.  On  April  13, 1975,  almost  eleven  years 
to  the  day,  a  war  was  started  in  Lebanon  by 
radical  forces  determined  to  bring  down  the 
Lebanese  nation.  Since  that  day.  the  Leba- 
non the  world  had  come  to  luiow  and 
admire  as  the  center  of  culture,  civility, 
commerce,  free  press,  education,  a  safe 
haven  for  all  religious  and  ethnic  minorities, 
the  only  worldng  democracy  in  the  entire 
Arab  World,  the  only  free,  secure  Christian 
community  in  the  entire  Islamic  world,  has 
been  ravaged  by  fanatic  forces  who  despise, 
and  are  determined  to  eradicate,  every 
sbigle  one  of  these  noble  facets  of  the  Lelia- 
nese  national  character. 

No  more  grim  example  can  be  given  than 
the  campaign  by  these  radical  groups  to 
force  a  massive,  permanent  demographic 
change  in  Lebanon  by  systematically  up- 
rooting and  dispersing  its  ancient  Christian 
oommunity.  During  these  eleven  years,  over 
450,000  Christian  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  displaced  from  their  homes,  vil- 
lages and  farms,  many  living  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  Lebtmon.  many 
others  dispersed  throughout  the  US. 
Ranoe,  Belgium.  Cyprus,  Brazil.  Australia, 
all  waiting  to  return.  Over  106  churches  and 
convents  have  been  destroyed  or  desecrated. 
priests  and  nuns  murdered,  mutilated  or  vio- 
lated, over  110  Christian  villages  overrun. 
Of  the  1.2  million  Christians,  almost  40% 
have  been  klUed,  wounded,  orphaned  or  dis- 
placed. 


The  Libyan-Syrian-Iranian-PLO  axis  com- 
prise these  radical  forces:  Libya,  who  mas- 
sively funds  radical  groups  in  Lebanon; 
Syria,  Iran  and  the  FLO,  who  have  major 
military  presence  both  with  turned  aliens 
and  aimed  surrogate  nationals,  loyal  to 
Kadafi,  Assad,  Khomeini  and  Arafat. 
making  a  mockery  of  loyalty  to  the  Leba- 
nese nation. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  identical  Ubya- 
Syria-Iran-PLO  axis  leads  the  international 
terrorist  assault  against  the  Free  World, 
particularly  the  U.S.  A  partial  list  of  atroc- 
ities include  assassination  of  Ambassador 
Melloy  in  Beirut,  blowing  up  the  VS.  Em- 
bassy twice,  slaughtering  our  fine  young 
men  in  the  Marine  Barracks  disaster,  the 
TWA  hijacking  last  year,  the  recent  killing 
of  four  innocent  passengers,  including  a 
lovely  10-month-old  child,  on  the  TWA 
flight  to  Athens.  The  terrorist  camps  in 
Lebanon,  sponsored  and  supported  by  the 
Libya-Syria-Iran-PLO  axis,  plans,  trains  and 
executes  its  terrorist  acts  against  US  inter- 
ests and  targets,  only  to  return  untouched 
into  the  dark  sanctuary  of  Lelianon. 

Mrs.  Mai  Mansour,  a  prime  suspect  in  the 
most  recent  TWA  tragedy,  admits  that  she 
and  her  political  party  work  actively  against 
US  interests,  but  denies  that  she  or  her 
party  would  commit  any  violent  act  such  as 
murdering  innocent  civilians.  Mrs.  Man- 
sour's  husband  was  killed  as  a  driver  in  a 
suicide  bomb  attack.  Her  political  party 
(Popular  Syrian  Party)  demands  that  Leba- 
non give  up  its  sovereignty  and  Join  a  Great- 
er Syria,  and  her  political  party  is  the  main 
apparatus  used  by  Syria  to  perform  its  ter- 
rorism in  Lebanon,  including  randomly 
shelling  with  heavy  artillery  large  civilian 
areas  of  innocent,  defenseless  men,  women 
and  ctiildren.  car  bombing,  and  other  terror- 
ist acts.  If  tomorrow  there  is  proof  that  Mrs. 
Mansour  is  guilty,  will  it  be  possible  to  ap- 
prehend her  and  bring  her  to  trial? 

Mr.  Hobelka,  one  of  the  prime  suspects  in 
the  assassination  of  President  elect  Bachir 
Gemayel.  and  who  subsequently  launched 
the  vicious  attacks  against  civilians  in  Sabra 
and  Chatilla,  tried  to  sign  away  Lebanon's 
sovereignty  to  Syria  last  December.  He  is 
now  in  Syrian-controlled  territory,  and  is 
the  prime  suspect  in  masterminding  and 
executing  the  savage  car-bomb  attacks  that 
haunt  and  decimate  the  innocent  Christian 
population,  whose  sin  is  to  be  the  major 
focus  of  resistance  and  refusal  against 
Syrian  hegemony  over  LelMuion.  Just  day 
before  yesterday,  civilians,  including  inno- 
cent mothers  with  ciiildren  shopping  in  a 
fish  market  in  Jounieh  were  deliberately  at- 
tacked by  a  car  bomb,  designed  to  kill  not 
only  innocent  people  but  especially  the 
spirit  of  the  population.  If  firm  evidence 
confirms  Mr.  Hobeilca's  guilt,  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  bring  him  to  trial? 

A.LJj.  fully  endorses  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  retaliate  against  Libyan  targets 
in  order  to  pre-empt  further  terrorism.  Ef- 
fective retaliation  not  only  frees  democratic 
nations  from  terrorism,  but  also  helps  the 
population  of  the  terrorist  state  who  them- 
selves are  hostages  of  their  own  regimes. 
Kadafi's  systematic  liquidation  of  large 
nimibers  of  people  who  oppose  Ills  regime 
has  not  stilled  political  opposition,  whom 
U.S.  action  heartens  to  continue  efforts  to 
overthrow  Kadafi  and  moderate  their  na- 
tional policy.  This  holds  true  for  Syria  and 
Iran  also. 

The  policy  of  appeasement  always  holds  a 
certain  attraction,  albeit  fatal  and  flawed. 
History  has  inevitably  shown  that  we  must 
sacrifice  a  little  now,  or  much  more  later. 


Unfortunately,  many  U.8.  allies  and  all 
moderate  Arab  states  will  not  applaud  VS. 
retaliatory  actions  unless  this  action  guar- 
antees either  the  collapse  of  the  regime  or 
the  total  cessation  of  its  terrorist  activities. 
Short  of  that,  they  will  continue  to  express 
concern  or  even  opposition  because  of  fear 
of  terrorism  against  themselves.  However, 
when  we  succeed,  these  same  nations  wlU  be 
among  the  first  to  note  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  our  policy.  As  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  its  official  position  on  the 
VS.  action  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the 
nation  is  held  hostage  by  the  Libyan-Syrian- 
Iranian-PLO  axis.  But  the  Lebanese  people 
quietly  applaud  and  fully  support  President 
Reagan's  action. 

The  courage  of  Lebanon's  silent  majority 
remains.  They  will  keep  their  country  free, 
regardless  of  the  cost  In  lives  and  hardship. 
However,  the  U.S.  needs  to  help,  not  only  in 
a  humanitarian  way.  but  also  to  try  to  blunt 
terrorist  groups  and  states  from  completing 
the  total,  long-term  take-over  and  control  of 
Lebanon. 

AliX.  strongly  recommends  that  the  U.S. 
implement  the  following  actions: 

1.  Major  humanitarian  aid  to  Leiianon. 

2.  Major  economic  aid  to  Lebanon. 

3.  Extend  UNIFIL  mandate  in  South  Leb- 
anon, and  also  expand  Its  mandate  to  other 
areas  of  Lebanon  controlled  by  the  Libyan- 
Syrian-Iran-PLO  axis. 

4.  Consider  policy  actions  against  the 
states  sponsoring  terrorist  activity. 

The  late  President-Elect  Bachir  Gemayel 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  the  suffering 
silent  majority  of  the  Lel>anese  people  In  a 
personal  letter  he  wrote  to  President 
Reagan,  in  which  he  quoted  General  George 
Washington  addressing  the  Continental 
Army  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War: 

"Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves 
us  only  the  choice  of  brave  resistance,  or 
the  most  object  submission.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  resolve  to  conquer  or  die." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.a 


The 


follows: 


LISA  TURNER'S  ESSAY  ON 
CONSUMER  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  a  record  number  of  Americans 
use  consumer  credit  to  finance  their 
purchases.  Therefore,  it  has  never 
been  more  important  for  consumers  to 
understand  how  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  types  of  credit  that  are  avail- 
able. The  Missouri  Consumer  Credit 
Association-Education  Foundation  has 
been  involved  in  educating  high  school 
seniors  on  the  use  of  consumer  credit 
since  1975.  An  annual  essay  contest  is 
an  important  part  of  the  foundation's 
program. 

This  year,  an  essay  by  Ldsa  Turner,  a 
student  at  El  Dorado  Springs  R-2 
High  School  in  El  Dorado  Springs,  has 
been  awarded  first  place  in  the  con- 
test. Miss  Turner's  family,  friends,  and 
school  can  be  proud  of  her  efforts.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  offering  my  most 
sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  essay  by  Miss 
Turner  reflects  serious  thought  and 
effort.  Her  insights  into  the  wise  use 
of  consumer  ciredit  are  deserving  of 
our  attention.  I  ask  that  her  essay  be 
included  in  the  Record. 


Ths  Wm  Uu  OP  Comrnm  CamxT 
(By  Lisa  Turner) 

Fred  Fool  went  into  the  credit  bureau 
when  he  wanted  to  buy  a  car.  He  walked  up 
to  the  counter  and  said.  "I  want  some  bucks 
for  a  new  Jalopyl"  Buddy  Bucks  aaked  Fred 
into  hla  office  to  arrange  credit  for  Fred's 
car.  Fred  Fool  was  dreadful.  He  didn't  know 
what  type  of  credit  he  needed,  how  to  pay 
for  the  credit  issued,  or  when  the  amount  of 
payment  was  due.  Buddy  Bucks  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  Fred  Fool  the  tactics  used  to  estab- 
lish the  type  of  credit  he  needed.  Buddy  did 
some  checking  and  decided  to  give  Fred  a 
chance.  He  gave  Fred  a  payment  book  and 
the  papers  to  sign.  Fred  signed  the  papers 
without  reading  them  and  ran  out  the  door 
to  buy  his  Jalopy.  He  got  into  tils  Jalopy, 
threw  the  payment  book  into  the  glove  box, 
and  forgot  all  about  the  payments.  Buddy 
Bucks  sent  him  a  warning  statement  for  the 
payment,  but  he  never  heard  from  Fred 
Fool.  Buddy  Bucks  was  forced  to  repossess 
the  car  as  Fred  Fool  whined  his  pleas  for  a 
second  chance.  It  was  too  late  for  Fred  Fool. 
His  credibility  had  l>een  lost,  and  he  was 
proven  untrustworthy. 

To  use  consiuner  credit  wisely,  the  con- 
sumer must  understand  the  four  main  types 
of  credit,  establishing  credit,  and  maintain- 
ing credit. 

The  four  main  types  of  credit  are  charge 
account  credit,  installment  credit,  personal 
loan  credit,  and  service  credit.  These  types 
must  be  understood  before  the  consumer 
can  use  credit  to  his  best  advantage. 

The  first  type  of  consumer  credit  is 
charge  account  credit.  Charge  account 
credit  concerns  the  use  of  credit  cards.  By 
using  credit  cards,  the  consumer  is  capable 
of  purchasing  items  and  paying  for  the 
items  later.  He  may  pay  for  the  items  on  a 
partial  payment  plan,  or  he  may  pay  the 
full  amount  due.  The  main  setback  with 
this  type  of  credit  is  the  easy  possibility  of 
overloading  the  charge  account.  The  con- 
sumer must  be  careful  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  the  amount  he  has  charged  so 
that  he  can  be  positive  that  he  will  be  able 
to  pay  it. 

The  second  type  of  consumer  credit  Is  in- 
stallment credit.  Installment  credit  allows 
the  consumer  to  purchase  an  expensive  item 
and  have  an  extended  period  of  time  to  pay 
for  the  item.  The  items  purchased  with  this 
type  of  credit  would  be  difficult  to  attain 
without  installment  credit.  The  consumer 
will  be  charged  an  annual  percentage  of  in- 
terest on  the  total  funds  credited.  Once 
affiin.  the  consumer  must  be  cautious:  how- 
ever, most  creditors  will  not  encourage  a 
purchase  if  they  see  that  there  Is  a  chance 
of  overloading  the  consumer. 

The  third  type  of  constmier  credit  is  per- 
sonal loan  credit.  Personal  loans  allow  the 
consumer  to  pay  for  unexpected  expenses 
easily.  This  Is  the  second  most  common  type 
of  credit  used  in  the  United  States.  A  per- 
centage of  Interest  will  be  charged  to  the 
consumer  for  the  sum  credited.  This  type  of 
credit  is  paid  back  in  a  short  duration  of 
time  and  Is  for  minimal  amounts. 

The  final  type  of  consumer  credit  is  serv- 
ice credit.  Service  credit  is  the  most  common 
type  of  credit  used  in  the  United  States. 
E^rery  time  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  any  other 
agency  sends  the  consumer  a  bill,  service 
credit  Is  be'ng  used.  There  is  no  percentage 
of  Interest  charged  on  the  sum  that  is  owed. 
The  agency  expects  to  receive  payment  as 
•oon  as  the  consumer  receives  the  bill.  By 
readily  paying  service  credit,  the  consumer 
helps  himself  establish  credit  for  future  use. 


Now  that  the  oonsumer  knows  the  four 
types  of  credit,  he  can  begin  the  prooesi  of 
estahliahing  the  type  of  credit  he  needs. 

The  wise  use  of  consumer  credit  revolves 
aroimd  establishing  and  maintaining  credit. 
The  task  of  estabUihlnc  credit  undertakes 
the  consumer's  past  record  of  trustworthi- 
ness. The  task  of  maintaining  credit  con- 
nects the  consumer's  trustworthiness  with 
his  dependability  and  money  management. 
The  two  tasks  are  difficult  to  aooompllah 
but  once  the  tasks  are  completed,  the  oon- 
sumer is  capable  of  attaining  the  items  he 
wants  and  needs. 

The  beginning  step  in  estabUshing  credit 
la  filing  the  c(Hisiuier's  worthiness  with  his 
agent.  After  the  paperwork  Is  completed, 
the  papers  will  go  through  a  credit  check. 
The  consumer's  credibility  will  be  evaluated, 
and  he  will  be  notified  of  aooeptanoe  or  re- 
jection. 

There  are  six  factors  which  help  with  the 
establishment  of  credit:  character,  capital, 
capacity,  conditions,  collateral,  and  common 
sense.  The  higher  the  consumer  rates  in 
these  factors,  the  better  the  consumer's 
chances  are  of  obtaining  credit.  If  the  con- 
sumer rates  low  in  these  factors,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  credit. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  credit  for  the 
first  time  as  the  agency  has  no  past  records 
for  references.  This  Is  one  reason  why  the 
oonsmner  should  maintain  an  excellent 
credit  record  from  the  first  establishment  of 
credit. 

Maintaining  credit  involves  responsible 
management  and  caution.  The  consumer 
must  be  positive  that  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  his  luxuries  before  he  attains  them.  The 
constmier  miut  keep  accurate  records  of 
payments  and  be  positive  that  the  payments 
are  paid  before  their  deadlines.  Awareness 
of  total  expenses  is  vitaL  The  consumer  can 
maintain  credit  by  using  common  sense, 
wise  management,  and  thoughtful  taetles 
with  payments. 

Once  the  consumer's  credit  is  lost,  it  la  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  again.  Poor  man- 
agement will  show  on  the  consumer's 
record,  and  it  will  prove  the  consumer  to  be 
untrustworthy.  No  one  wants  to  lend  money 
to  someone  who  is  untrustworthy. 

Therefore,  to  get  the  maximum  benefits 
of  consumer  credit,  the  oonsumer  must  first 
understand  the  four  types  of  credit.  The 
consimier  can  then  go  through  the  chaxmels 
of  establishing  his  credit  Through  wise 
management  and  common  sense,  the  oon- 
sumer is  capable  of  maintaining  his  credit 
When  the  types  of  credit  establishing 
credit  and  maintaining  credit  are  brought 
together,  the  consumer  is  capable  of  pur- 
chasing the  items  he  wants  and  needs  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  pay  for  the  items 
in  a  confortable  way.  Consumer  credit  can 
then  be  used  wisely,* 


BUDOET  SCOREKEEPINO 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ux.  Preiident.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  s(X)rekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  report  also  serves  u 
the  scorekeeplng  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
theRacoKS. 

The  report  follows: 


nAComuM, 
CommnxoiTAL  Buimir  Omci, 

Woihingtoti,  DC,  May  S.  1U$.       ^ 
Hon.  Pits  V.  Dommci, 
Chairman,  CommiUte  on  Ou  Budget, 
U.8.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dua  Ma.  CRAOUiAir  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  thie  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  oontalned  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  S3.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  aoorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  May  i.  1966.  The 
report  is  submitted  under  section  S08(b)  and 
in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  C^ingresslonal 
Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

Since  my  last  report  Congress  had  com- 
pleted action  on  and  the  President  has 
signed  HJi.  4603,  increasing  FHA  and 
GNMA  credit  levels.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  outlay  estimates  have  changed. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

EDWASO  OaAMUCR 

(for  Rudolph  O.  Pennerl 
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FUNCTION  500  OP  iHE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  conunend  the  managers  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  whole  for  passing  a 
1987  budget  resolution.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  applaud  the  Senate's  suc- 
cooful  eff  rts  to  include  additional 
funding  in  function  500  of  the  budget 
resolution  for  educating  America's 
handicapped  infants  and  children.  The 
budget  resolution  invests  $265  million 
in  budget  authority  and  approximate- 
ly $13  million  in  budget  outlays  in 
function  500  for  fiscal  year  1987;  $200 
million  of  these  f  imds  will  be  utilized 
to  pay  for  early  childhood  interven- 


tion educational  programs  serving  the 
Nation's  disabled  preschoolers,  and 
the  additional  $65  million  will  fund 
part  B  of  the  State  grant  programs 
imder  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

Recently.  Senator  Weickkr  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2394,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
programs  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  Included  in  this  leg- 
islation is  an  initiative  to  serve  and 
reach  out  to  handicapped  preschoolers 
so  that  they  can  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum potential.  Punction  500  of  the 
budget  resolution  pays  for  this  initia- 
tive. Mr.  President,  our  coimtry  was 
founded  on  the  basic  principles  of  indi- 
vidualized freedom,  opportunity,  and 
achievement.  The  budget  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  is  based 
on  the  same  set  of  values,  values 
which  give  our  Nation's  handicapped 
babies  and  young  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  their  greatest  poten- 
tial. 

Early  childhood  intervention  has 
proven  highly  effective.  Recent  re- 
search has  indicated  that  this  timely 
assistance  makes  a  critical  difference 
in  the  education  progress  of  at  risk 
children.  During  our  reauthorization 
hearings  we  heard  testimony  from 
expert  witnesses  who  stated  that 
events  in  any  child's  early  years  are 
the  ones  that  are  vital  in  shaping  an 
infant's  future.  Similarly,  the  earlier  a 
child's  disability  is  recognized  and 
worked  with,  the  greater  the  chances 
are  that  the  child  wiU  need  fewer  serv- 
ices in  the  futiu*e.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  overwhelming  need  for  early 
childhood  intervention,  one  only  has 
to  iwint  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
decade  the  number  of  handicapped 
preschoolers  has  increased  by  30  per- 
cent. Just  last  year  over  250,000  pre- 
schoolers received  educational  services 
and  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  overall 
number  of  children  who  need  these 
services.  Let  me  briefly  tell  you  about 
Will,  a  Down's  syndrome  baby  from 
Maryland. 

WiU  received  special  education  serv- 
ices from  the  time  of  birth  and  now  at 
age  2V^,  Will  has  achieved  close  to 
normal  development  and  his  parents 
have  tremendous  hope  for  his  future 
intellectual  development.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 10  years  ago  a  story  like  Will's,  a 
Down  syndrome  baby  achieving  close 
to  normal  development  would  have 
been  something  short  of  a  miracle. 
But  today  because  of  the  gains  made 
in  educating  America's  disabled  youth. 
Will's  story  and  others  like  his  are  be- 
coming less  a  miracle  and  more  a  reali- 
ty. Mr.  President,  Senator's  who  voted 
for  the  budget  resolution  made  an  im- 
pressive commitment  to  continue  to 
strive  toward  that  reality. 

Moreover,  early  childhood  interven- 
tion is  not  only  an  investment  into  the 
future  lives  of  America's  disabled 
babies  but  it  is  a  fiscal  investment  as 
weU.  Children  who  benefit  from  early 


childhood  intervention  need  fewer  spe- 
cial services  upon  reaching  school  age 
and  frequently  by  the  time  they  reach 
school  age,  they  do  not  need  any  spe- 
cial educational  services.  Accordhig  to 
a  recent  House  report,  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  handicapped  preschooler  pro- 
grams, $3  are  saved  down  the  road  in 
special  educational  costs.  This,  BSr. 
President,  Is  an  obvious  investment 
and  savings. 

Furthermore.  Bfr.  President,  the  ad- 
ditional $65  million  represents  a  1-per- 
cent increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
funds  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  Ten  years  ago  the  drafters 
of  this  fine  act  envisioned  that  to  date 
the  Federal  Government's  share  in 
educating  our  handicapped  children 
would  equal  roughly  40  percent.  But  in 
reality,  today  that  Federal  share  rep- 
resents a  mere  9  percent  and  the 
Reagan  administration,  In  their  recent 
budget,  attempted  to  lower  the  Feder- 
al share  even  more,  to  a  minimal  8  per- 
cent. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  in- 
creases the  Federal  responsibility  to  10 
percent,  an  amount  which,  quite 
frankly,  is  still  Insufficient  to  assist  all 
those  in  need  of  services.  Nevertheless, 
although  Just  a  fraction  of  the  overall 
moneys  spent,  the  1-percent  increase 
included  in  the  budget  resolution 
shows  both  a  renewed  effort  by  Con- 
gress in  helping  to  educate  disabled 
children,  as  well  as  demonstrates  to 
the  States  our  appreciation  for  all 
that  their  educational  systems  have 
offered  both  in  resources  and  time  to 
improving  the  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's physically  and  emotionally  chal- 
lenged youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  praise  each  Senator  who  voted 
for  the  budget  resolution,  because 
they  made  an  investment  into  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  our  most  vulnerable 
citizens— an  investment  of  only  $265 
million,  or  merely  $1  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States— in  comparison  with  the  more 
than  $100  billion  in  revenues  lost  to 
tax  evasion  each  year.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  itself  acknowledges 
that  each  year  it  fails  to  collect  taxes 
on  almost  18  percent  of  the  legally 
earned  income  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  total  revenues  lost  to  the 
Treastu^  exceed  $100  billion.  This  sum 
is  close  to  500  times  larger  than  the 
amount  included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion devoted  to  the  well-being  of  our 
handicapped  children.  Under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  we  have  a  mutual 
commitment  to  address  additions  in 
the  budget  as  a  zero  smn  matter.  As  I 
have  Just  outlined,  there  are  addition- 
al resources  available  to  raise  revenues 
such  as  tax  compliance,  which  makes 
fimding  possible  for  programs  that  can 
benefit  our  handicapped  population 
without  raising  taxes. 


Mr.  President,  the  foresight  and 
spirit  embodied  in  function  500  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  the  same  noble 
spirit  that  allowed  Congress  to  pass 
Public  Law  94-142,  The  Education  for 
All  Handicm>ped  Children's  Act.  10 
years  ago.  It  seems  only  too  fitting 
that  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole  contin- 
ues to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Public  Law  94-142,  that  we  as  legis- 
lators ^o-e  able  to  successfully  show 
our  unbending  commitment  to  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  handicapped  in- 
fants and  children  throughout  society. 

I  want  to  applaud  every  Senator  in 
this  body  who  voted  for  the  budget 
resolution  and  consequently,  was 
puty  to  a  cause  which  continues  to  in- 
tegrate disabled  youth  into  their 
schools  and  communities  despite  their 
handicap.  And  I  feel  equally  proud  to 
point  out  that  the  U.S.  Senate  chose 
to  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  dem- 
onstrates their  willingness  to  further 
strengthen  their  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren across  America.* 


RED  CHINESE  WANT  ARBCS  BUT 
CALL  UNITED  STATES  AND 
ISRAEL  STATE  TERRORISTS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DorroH]  for  his  statement 
in  the  Recoro  of  April  29,  1986,  re- 
garding insulting  remarlcs  made  by  the 
mainland  Chinese  Ambassador.  Mr. 
Han  Xu,  in  Houston  about  the  United 
States  and  Israel  in  the  wake  of  the 
United  States  defensive  action  against 
terrorism  in  Libya.  Mr.  Han.  a  veteran 
diplomat,  who  is  the  Ambassador  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China— Red 
China— accredited  to  the  United 
States,  launched  his  vicious  attack  on 
the  United  States  and  Israel  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  lobbying  us  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  approve  sales  of  ad- 
vanced avlonic  and  naval  equipment  to 
the  mainland  Communist  Chinese. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Han  made  a  de- 
plorable assertion  that  the  United 
States  defensive  action  in  Libya  is 
state  terrorism  and  he  accused  Israel 
and  the  United  States  of  being  respon- 
sible for  terrorism  in  the  world  today. 
The  Ambassador's  statements  are  a 
gross  distortion  of  reality  and  a  repre- 
hensible abiise  of  his  diplomatic  privi- 
leges in  our  country.  This  Red  Chinese 
Ambassador  used  his  diplomatic  posi- 
tion to  gain  access  to  an  American  au- 
dience to  make  despicable  propaganda 
ai^lnst  the  United  States,  his  host 
country,  and  to  criticize  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  such  conduct  by  a  for- 
eign ambassador  is  repugnant.  If  an 
American  Ambassador  were  to  engage 
in  such  conduct  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  the  Communist  Chinese 
would  quickly  threaten  to  declare  him 
persona  non  grata,  and  would  likely  do 


so.  But  we  do  nothing.  We  do  not  even 
think  to  call  this  Chinese  Ambassador 
down  to  the  State  Department  and  tell 
him  what  we  think  of  his  behavior. 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  do  that  and  the  day  must  come 
soon  when  our  Government  will  have 
the  courage  and  fiber  to  exercise  that 
right. 

The  PRC  Ambassador's  gross  distor- 
tions of  fact  and  venomous  accusations 
that  the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
responsible  for  terrorism  in  the  world 
are  reflections  of  worse  accusations 
made  by  the  PRC  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  Beijing  about  who  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. Mr.  President,  the  attitude  of 
Beijing  toward  the  United  States  and 
its  true  allies  is  clear  enough.  It  is 
plainly  expressed  in  an  article  in  the 
Beijing  newspaper.  Xinhua,  of  April 
22, 1986. 1  shaU  not  dignify  that  article 
by  having  it  reprinted  in  the  Rkcoro, 
but  it  clearly  indicates  Beijing's  policy 
with  such  statements  as  "terrorism  in 
the  Middle  East  has  originated  from 
none  other  than  Isra.l  backed  by  the 
United  States  and  some  other  Western 
nations." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in  the 
administration  who  tell  us  that  the 
PRC  Chinese  do  not  really  mean  what 
they  are  saying  and  that  their  blame 
of  the  United  States  and  Israel  for  ter- 
rorism is  only  rhetoric.  How  does  that 
explain  away  their  spread  of  vicious 
lies  to  U.S.  domestic  audiences  and  to 
the  world  press?  And  why  should  we 
believe  that  they  do  not  mean  it?  Of 
course  they  do,  or  they  would  not  be 
saying  it  officially. 

These  very  same  Red  Chinese  now 
want  us  to  sell  sophisticated  arms  to 
them.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that 
they  really  mean  it  when  they  tell  us 
they  will  not  use  them  against 
Taiwan?  Or  will  this  become  another 
example  of  their  two-faced  policy? 
Will  our  Asia  experts  who  are  urging 
this  sale  come  around  again  to  the 
Senate  and  expect  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  Chinese  mind  we  do  not  un- 
derstand? I  find  it  perfectly  clear  and 
easy  enough  to  understand  that  these 
very  Chinese  cannot  be  trusted  to 
behave  as  our  ally  If  they  rail  against 
us  in  the  terms  their  Ambassador  and 
their  Government  used  concerning  our 
actions  to  stop  terrorism.  So,  why  sell 
the  PRC  these  advanced  arms? 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  on  selling  arms  to 
mainland  China.  That  country  is  no 
friend  of  ours  when  it  publicly  and  of- 
ficially accuses  us  and  our  allies  false- 
ly of  state  terrorism  and  rages  against 
our  actions  to  defend  ourselves  from 
true  state-sponsored  terrorsim  by  Qa- 
dafi's  Libya. 

And  today.  Mr.  President,  a  PRC 
general,  Yang  Dezhi.  who  was  none 
other  than  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  forces  which 
fought  against  us  in  the  Korean  war, 


is  arriving  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  with  top  U.S.  military  leaders 
about  these  arms  transfers  and  to  visit 
our  military  installations.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  make  no  promises  to  him  on 
sophisticated  arms  transfers  to  his 
Communist  country,  and  I  ask  that  an 
article  on  this  visit  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORO. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  WMhlntt4»i  Post,  Apr.  SO,  IMS] 

Chiiia's  Top  Omen  Dvs  Hsu-flnnoi 
Vici  Mnrnm  Also  Plaiis  U.8.  Tair 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

PsKiMo,  April  29— Chins  la  sendini  Its 
ranking  military  officer  and  a  leading  gov- 
ernment official  on  separate  tript  to  the 
United  SUtea. 

The  official  New  China  News  Agency  an- 
nounced tonight  the  departure  of  7ang 
Deshl,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army.  His  trip  Is  seen  as  the 
latest  evidence  of  strenghtenlng  military 
ties  between  the  two  ooimtries.  No  prevtous 
holder  of  the  post  has  made  a  UJS.  visit. 

Oen.  Yang  was  a  deputy  commander  of 
the  Chinese  forces  fighting  the  Americans 
in  the  19S0-58  Korean  War. 

The  civilian,  senior  Vice  Premier  Yao 
Yllln,  also  will  be  making  his  first  trip  to 
the  United  SUtes,  dlplomau  said  today. 
Both  are  to  stay  about  two  weeks.  Yao  plans 
to  leave  here  in  mid-May. 

U.8.  officials  are  expected  to  use  Yao's 
visit  to  try  to  resolve  problems  that  have 
slowed  American  business  investment  in 
China. 

Yao  is  to  meet  in  Washington  with  Com- 
merce Secretary  Malcolm  Baldridge  and  to 
head  China's  degelation  to  the  fourth 
annual  session  of  a  Joint  commission  on 
trade. 

An  American  dealing  with  projecU  here 
said  Baldridge  is  llltely  to  raise  the  concerns 
of  American  businessmen  working  It.  China 
over  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  diffi- 
culty of  repatriating  profits,  and  rising  costs 
of  doing  business. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  Baker 
III  Is  expected  to  discuss  the  same  Issues  on 
a  visit  here  following  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit. 

Neither  Yao  nor  Yang  has  been  associated 
until  recently  with  moves  to  strengthen 
U£.-Chinese  relations.  Yao  Is  considered 
"conservative"  by  many  foreign  specialists. 
He  once  worked  closely  with  Chen  Yun.  the 
senior  economic  planner  who  has  criticized 
some  of  the  side  effects  of  the  policy  of 
opening  China  to  more  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

Last  July,  Yao  signed  a  five-year.  $14  bil- 
lion trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
thus  significantly  expanding  trade  with  that 
country. 

But  Yao.  who  li  a  specialist  in  trade,  eco- 
nomics and  finance,  has  shown  repeatedly 
that  he  can  listen  to  the  criticism  of  foreign- 
ers without  taking  offense.  A  European  who 
has  met  with  him  twice  said  that  Yao  Is 
open  to  new  ideas  when  It  comes  to  reform- 
ing China's  aging  state-run  Industries. 

Yao  will  have  a  chance  to  brief  U.S.  offi- 
cials on  China's  renewed  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  fields  of  trade,  culture, 
and  education.  A  diplomat  said  Yao  may 
also  want  to  raise  objectloiu  to  U£.  policy 
on  Taiwan. 

Yang  is  expected  to  meet  with  top  U.S. 
military  leaders  and  visit  Army  installa- 
tions. 
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In  an  Interview  with  the  China  Dally 
newspaper  published  yesterday,  Yang  said 
his  visit  was  "not  directed  against  a  third 
country."  He  was  taken  to  mean  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  UNITED 
STATES-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  read  the  statement 
given  by  Tom  Dine,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  to  AIPAC's  annual  policy 
conference  held  in  early  April.  The 
title  of  the  address.  "The  Revolution 
in  U.S.-Israel  Relations,"  accurately 
reflects  the  tremendous  advances  over 
the  past  several  years  in  our  bilateral 
ties  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Dine  notes  that: 

To  put  it  simply,  the  relationship  today 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  is  ex- 
cellent. This  relationship  has  entered  a  rev- 
olutionary era.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  the  transformation  in  the  relation- 
ship, we  are  talking  about  a  revolution.  The 
old  order  in  which  Israel  was  regarded  as  a 
liability,  a  hindrance  to  America's  relation- 
ship with  the  Arab  world,  a  loud  and  naugh- 
ty child— that  order  has  crumbled.  In  its 
place,  a  new  relaitonship  is  being  built,  one 
in  which  Israel  is  treated  as— and  acts  as— 
an  ally,  not  just  a  friend,  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability,  a  mature  and  capable  part- 
ner, not  some  vassal  state. 

This  administration,  this  Congress,  and 
this  community— together  with  Israel— are 
engaged  in  changing  the  entire  basis  of  U.S.- 
Israel  relations.  And  I  submit  to  you,  these 
changes  in  the  strategic,  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic spheres  wiU  be  felt  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  commend  Mr.  Dine's  entire  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  to  insert 
his  remarks,  along  with  a  related  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  in  the 
Record 

The  material  follows. 

The  RKVOLtmoii  uf  U.S.-Iskakl  Rklatiors 
(By  Thomas  A.  Dine) 

My  congratulations  to  Bob  Asher  in  his 
re-election  as  AIPAC's  president.  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  saying  something 
about  Bob  to  all  of  you.  Over  the  last  two 
years,  I  have  worked  extremely  closely  with 
him.  He  is  farsighted,  he  is  demanding,  he  Is 
a  leader  of  whom  the  pro-Israel  community 
should  be  proud.  AIPAC  is  a  stronger  orga- 
nization because  of  him.  And  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him,  together,  side-by-slde, 
for  the  next  two  years,  solidifying  and  ener- 
gizing the  U.S.-Israel  relationship  as  it  as- 
cends to  ever  greater  heights. 

Let  me  join  Bob  in  praise  and  enthusiasm 
for  AIPAC's  new  slate  of  elected  officers, 
our  Executive  Committee,  and  National 
Council  members.  Homegrown  from  the 
grassroots,  you  set  the  agenda.  Of  the  entire 
pro-Israel  community,  you  are  the  pre-emi- 
nent political  activists  in  this  country.  By 
your  community  and  national  efforts,  you 
are  the  ones  who  make  such  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  very  positive  position  Jerusa- 
lem has  In  America's  foreign  policy  and 
among  the  American  public. 

This  is— again— a  tremendous  turn-out  for 
AIPAC's  annual  Policy  Conference.  What  a 
thrill  it  Is  to  see  so  many  in  attendance— of 
•11  generations.  From  around  the  country 
have  come  our  top  chieftains:  state  chair- 


persons, congressional  caucus  leaders,  key 
contacts,  leaders  on  so  many  local  fronts,  on 
so  many  issues  of  concern  to  us  as  American 
citizens. 

And  if  you  want  to  get  a  gllmpae  into  the 
21st  century,  look  around  you.  The  more 
than  500  students  are  high  schoolers  and 
collegiates. 

They  have  come  from  a  variety  of  places 
like  Utah  and  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Alabama. 
Vermont  and  Arizona— and  New  York.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  as- 
sembled at  an  AIPAC  policy  conference! 

As  we  march  into  the  1990s  and  beyond, 
these  young  people  will  be  marching  with 
us!  They  are  the  vanguard,  the  vanguard  of 
a  new  generation  that  appreciate  the  imper- 
ative for  political  involvement,  and  for  polit- 
ical activism.  AIPAC  students  match  their 
passion  with  their  political  acumen.  They 
are  literally  transforming  their  campus  en- 
vironments. And,  in  time,  they  wiU  trans- 
form the  political  landscape  of  this  nation. 
On  the  college  campuses  of  America,  AIPAC 
has  seen  the  future— and  it  works! 

Jews  and  Christians,  young  and  old,  white 
suid  black,  liberals  and  conservatives.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic and  responsible  citizens,  we  are  here 
on  behalf  of  our  common  cause— to  expand, 
to  deepen,  to  enhance  the  partnership  be- 
tween Washington  smd  Jerusalem. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  is  "People 
made  the  difference  in  policy  and  politics." 

£^h  of  you  gives  our  cause  strength.  You 
are  the  heart  of  AIPAC.  Together  we  are 
strong.  Each  one  of  us  needs  each  other. 

And  nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed than  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  functions  both  as  a  forum 
through  which  public  opinion  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  whole  federal  government 
and  as  a  medium  for  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating information  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  Capitol  Hill  is  the  repository 
of  our  democratic  principles.  It  is  in  Con- 
gress that  laws  are  made  and  national  policy 
codified.  No  one  appreciate  these  facts 
more  than  those  of  us  in  this  room  to- 
night—AIPAC's  members  and  staff. 

The  barometer  by  which  one  measures  Is- 
rael's standing  among  the  people  of  America 
is  by  what  takes  place  on  Capitol  Hill.  Here 
U.S.  support  for  Israel  Is  built,  maintained, 
and  advanced.  Congress  is  the  bedrock  of 
the  U.S.-Israel  relationship. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  stood  before  you  and  laid 
out  a  legislative  agenda  that  some  said  was 
too  ambitious.  I  am  here  tonight  to  report 
that  we  have  met  or  exceeded  every  one  of 
our  goals. 

Congress  in  1985  passed— and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law— the  first  foreign  aid 
bill  since  1981.  E>espite  the  budget-cutting 
mood  here  in  Washington,  the  legislataion 
contained  the  most  generous  Israel  aid 
package  ever:  $3  billion  in  regular  aid  plus 
an  additional  $1.6  billion  in  emergency  eco- 
nomic aid.  All  the  funds  are  grants.  The  $3 
billion  in  aid  represents  an  Increase  of  $400 
million  above  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  a 
doubling  of  grant  assistance  since  1983. 

When  Senator  Richard  Lugar  (R-IN)  took 
the  aid  authorization  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations— and  he  is  there 
thanks  to  the  defeat  of  Charles  Percy— he 
wanted  to  plant  the  bill  firmly  into  the  most 
solid  political  foundation  possible.  He  began 
with  something  easy  for  his  colleagues  to 
vote  on— one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
emergency  economic  aid  money  for  Israel. 
The  amendment  passed  unanlmoualyl  There 


could  be  no  better  Indicator  of  support  for 
Israel  than  that 

Senator  Lugar's  tactic  of  starting  with 
Israel  acknowledges  that  aid  to  Israel  is  the 
locomotive  that  powers  the  whole  foreign 
aid  train  through  the  legislative  procea.  It 
was  a  signal  also  to  the  Administration  that 
foreign  aid  passes  largely  because  of  support 
for  aid  to  Israel,  and  that  Israel  Is  a  Con- 
gressional priority. 

But  there  was  more,  much  mote,  in  that 
landmark  legislation  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  President's  desk. 

Funding  was  aasiu^  for  Israel's  Lavl  air- 
craft project,  Israel's  fighter  for  the  19908. 

The  United  States  will  no  longer  pay  the 
bills  for  United  Nations  programs  which 
benefit  the  PLO. 

And  funding  was  increased  for  a  unique 
cooperative  program  that  combines  Ameri- 
can aid  with  Israeli  know-how  to  help  devel- 
oping nations. 

Four  strong  messages  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess were  contained  in  that  legislation  as 
well. 

First,  the  Egyptians  were  put  on  notice 
that  America's  generous  aid  to  that  country 
is  linked  to  its  performance  in  sustaining  its 
peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

To  Jordan,  Congress  said  It  wanted  to  see 
a  tangible  commitment  to  a  peace  process, 
not  just  more  rhetoric,  before  a  major  arms 
transfer  would  even  be  considered. 

For  the  Saudis,  Congress  has  now  legislat- 
ed that  they  must  contribute  substantiaUy 
to  the  peace  process  before  the  AWACS  sold 
in  1981  can  be  delivered  later  this  year.  We 
will  be  taking  a  much  closer  look  at  that 
issue  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  the  Congress 
begins  probing  it  in  depth. 

And  to  those  in  the  State  Department 
who  were  anxious  to  bring  Yassir  Arafat  to 
the  peace  table  (instead  of  the  docket  where 
he  belongs).  Congress  barred  all  US  officials 
from  direct  contact  with  the  PLO  unless  it 
publicly  accepts  UN  Resolutions  343  and 
338,  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and  re- 
nounces terrorism. 

This  year  we  will  be  lobbying  for  another 
grant  of  $3  billion  in  aid  for  Israel,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
the  Qramm-Rudman  environment. 

The  generous  scope  and  consistently  sup- 
portive provisions  of  U.S.  aid  for  Israel,  es- 
pecially during  this  period  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, reflect  the  widely-held  belief,  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Administration,  that  a 
strong,  economically  stable  Israel  is  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  also  why  the  Congress  approved 
the  final  Free  Trade  Area  agreement  and 
implementing  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 422  to  0  vote  in  the  House  and  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 

And  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  37  years  of 
delay,  the  Senate  finally  gave  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Oenoclde  Convention,  a 
treaty  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  ratified  in 
1950. 

But  the  real  story  of  last  year  was  one 
that  each  of  you  was  personally  Involved  in. 
I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  tonight  to  you, 
to  Congress,  and  to  our  guest  speakers  to- 
morrow night  and  Tuesday  morning,  Sena- 
tors Ted  Keimedy  (D-MA)  and  John  Heinz 
(R-PA)  and  Congressman  Larry  Smith  (D- 
FL).  Together,  you  blocked  the  Jordan  arms 
sale!  Together,  you  set  the  pursuit  of  peace 
above  the  sale  of  arms  as  this  naticm's  prior- 
ity. 

The  message  was  loud  and  dear  First 
send  in  the  peace  makers,  not  the  arms  mer- 
chants. As  Senator  Heinz  put  it,  "selling  ad- 
vanced weapons  prior  to  direct  negotiations 


between  Israel  and  Jordan  is  premature  and 
unwarranted." 

Our  strategy,  frankly,  was  to  convince  the 
Administration  not  to  push  for  the  arms 
sale  until  King  Hussein  had  taken  an  irrevo- 
cable step  toward  peace.  Our  goal  was  to  see 
him  seated  aocroas  the  negotiating  Uble 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  it  Is  that  arms  sales 
to  Israel's  enemies  are  no  incentive  for 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  have  with- 
held weapons,  as  we  did  with  Egypt  in  the 
mld-1970B,  we  witnessed  progress  toward 
reconcUlation.  This  was  clearly  the  view  of 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  parties  and 
both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

Nonetheless,  despite  aU  the  warnings,  the 
Administration  sent  Its  $2  billion  jets-and- 
mlssiles  package  for  Jordan  to  Capitol  Hill 
on  October  31.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  disapprove  that 
arms  sale.  This  was  followed  a  few  days 
afterward  by  a  97-to-l  vote  in  the  Senate 
(and  later  unanimously  in  the  House)  shelv- 
ing the  sale  for  another  100  days  or  until 
"direct  and  meaningful  peace  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  are  underway." 
As  the  March  1.  1988.  deadline  for  action 
approached,  as  Congressional  opposition 
continued  to  grow  and  was  strong  enough  to 
override  the  President's  veto,  with  stlU  no 
sign  of  progress  in  getting  King  Hussein  to 
the  table,  the  Administration  reluctantly 
announced  It  was  indefinitely  postponing  its 
arms  proposal. 

This  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  came 
about  because  you  and  thousands  more  like 
you  all  around  this  country  worked  very 
bard.  You  spoke,  and  wrote,  and  phoned, 
and  visited  your  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors. You  let  them  know  clearly  how  you 
felt  about  selling  advanced  fighter  jeU  and 
missiles  to  a  country  still  at  war  with  Israel 
which  shares  her  longest  hostUfe  border. 
Your  message.  In  the  words  of  one  Con- 
gressman was  "no  peace,  no  planes"! 

By  withdrawing  the  arms  package,  even 
the  Administration  conceded  that  there  had 
been  no  progress  on  the  peace  front.  Even 
King  Hussein  acknowledged  this  when  he  fi- 
nally blamed  the  breakdown  of  his  peace 
Initiative  on  Yassir  Arafat. 

You  stu«>ed  the  debate  by  demanding  that 
major  arms  sales  be  predicated  on  a  viable 
peace  process.  You  articulated  your  views  in 
an  effective  manner  to  your  elected  offi- 
cials. That  Is  the  essence  of  the  democratic 
process,  and  It  Is  the  essence  of  AIPAC.  It  Is 
the  essence  of  America.  That  Is  what  we  are 
all  about.  You  make  the  decided  difference. 
I  salute  you. 

In  reviewing  this  record.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
have  grounds  for  great  satisfaction.  We 
have  succeeded  In  building  extraordinary 
support  for  Israel  in  Congress. 

But  I  want  to  use  this  annual  occasion  to 
do  more  than  Just  list  our  achievements.  As 
Executive  Director,  I  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  delve  more  deeply  Into  the 
Issues  before  us  as  an  organization. 

This  year,  we  meet  at  a  time  when  the 
immunity  Is  seized  with  a  controversial 
Issue  concerning  the  Executive  branch.  The 
question  is,  when  Israel  Is  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States,  how  do  we 
strike  the  right  balance  In  our  poUcy  toward 
the  Executive  branch?  Our  goals  depend 
very  much  on  the  decisions  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  top  officials  make  toward 
Israel  specifically  and  the  Middle  East  gen- 
erally. In  these  areas,  a  close  and  consulta- 
tive relationship  between  our  community 
and  the  Administration  is  a  mainstay  of 
U.S.-Israel  relations. 


Yet  there  are.  Inevitably,  other  policy 
Issues  on  which  we  are  destined  to  disagree 
with  this  or  any  other  administration.  In 
some  cases,  once  In  a  while,  administrations 
are  just  plain  wrongt  Or,  to  be  a  little  more 
charitable  about  It,  in  some  cases  they  are 
tnring  to  solve  a  different  problem  with  an- 
other country,  but  their  actions,  while  not 
intended  to  harm  Israel,  have  the  effect  of 
eroding  Israel's  narrow  margin  of  security. 

We  are  the  watchdogs  of  one  key  Issue, 
the  U.8.-Israel  partnership.  In  some  cases, 
we  oppose  Administration  policy,  particular- 
ly If  It  threatens  Israel,  even  if  this  opposi- 
tion strains  our  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  we  know  there  Is  a  tension  between 
these  two  aspects  of  our  work,  and  there  Is  a 
dilemma  of  when  to  work  with  and  when  to 
work  against  this  or  any  administration.  We 
also  know  that  every  choice  has  a  price.  If 
we  are  working  with  an  administration  to 
achieve  vital  goals,  we  pay  a  price  in  not 
facing  down  some  policies  which  are  adverse 
but  are  in  areas  of  lesser  Importance. 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  been  forced  to 
mobilize  oppodtton  because  an  administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  course  that  threat- 
ens damage  to  the  Jewish  state  and  to  the 
higher  Interests  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  done  so  with  the  realization  that,  in- 
evitably, we  are  also  thereby  damaging  our 
other  gtials. 

There  Is  no  painless,  cost-free  way  to 
make  the  policy  choices  we  at  AIPAC  must 
make.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  weigh  careful- 
ly the  costs  and  benef  iU  of  the  alternatives 
before  us.  We  try  to  make  choices  on  the 
basis  of  a  clear  vision  of  our  immediate  and 
ultimate  goals,  and  a  clear  strategy  for 
achieving  them. 

When  we  make  these  decisions  we  must 
always  be  aware  of  the  responsibilities  we 
bear  for  the  future  of  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship, and  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Israel,  may  be  strong  today.  But  Ito  enemies 
are  also  stronger  than  they  have  ever  been. 
The  enormous  Investment  In  arms  that  the 
Arabs  undertook  In  the  1970s  Is  now  reach- 
ing maturity.  Arab  radicalism  and  Islamic 
fimdamentallsm  are  on  the  loose.  Those  few 
in  the  Arab  world  who  advocated  peace  are 
either  cowering  In  fear  or  dead. 

We  sense,  deep  in  our  hearts,  that  a  very 
dark  hour  may  visit  lu  again,  that  an  ex- 
treme threat  may  rush,  perhaps  with  Uttle 
warning,  to  Israel's  door.  When  this  storm 
does  come,  what  we  In  this  room  have  done 
and  not  done  wUl  be  judged,  not  by  the 
passing  standards  of  the  moment,  but  by 
the  unforgiving  measure  of  how  choices 
made  today  affect  the  ability  of  the  Jewish 
state  to  survive  that  future  danger. 

With  this  ultimate  criterion  In  mind,  let 
me  review  where  we  are,  and  explain  to  you 
the  choices  we  have  made  and  are  making. 
To  put  it  simply,  the  relationship  today 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  U  ex- 
ceUent.  This  relationship  has  entered  a  rev- 
olutionary era.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  a  transformation  In  the  relationship, 
we  are  t^ifcing  about  a  revolution.  The  old 
order  in  which  Israel  was  regarded  as  a  li- 
ability, a  hindrance  to  America's  relation- 
ship with  the  Arab  world,  a  loud  and  naugh- 
ty child— that  order  has  crumbled.  In  lU 
place,  a  new  relationship  is  being  built,  one 
In  which  Israel  Is  treated  as— and  acU  as- 
an  ally,  not  just  a  friend,  an  asset  rather 
than  a  llabUlty,  a  mature  and  capable  part- 
ner, not  some  vassal  stata. 

This  Administration.  thU  Congreu,  and 
this  community— together  with  Israel— are 
engaged  in  changing  the  entln  basis  of  U.S.- 


Israel  relations.  And,  I  submit  to  you.  these 
changes  In  the  strategic  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic spheres  will  be  felt  for  decades  to 
come. 

Many  of  thcee  changes  are  occurring 
slowly  and  undramattcally.  In  ways  that 
hardly  appear  In  the  press,  so  let  me  give 
you  a  few  signposts. 

Let  us  begin  with  strategic  cooperation.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  barely  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  American  President  and 
the  Israeli  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
the  two  countries  would  embark  on  joint 
military  planning,  joint  exercises,  and  pre- 
positioning  of  military  equipment  In  Israel. 
But,  at  President  Reagan's  liUtlatlve  and  In 
pursuit  of  his  vision.  Israel  Is  now  being 
treated  as  an  ally.  What  were  mere  words  at 
the  outset  of  Ronald  Reagan's  presidency, 
have  now  been  translated  Into  tangible  ac- 
tions undertaken  by  both  countries  In  pur- 
suit of  their  common  Interests  as  fighting 
democracies.  Meetings  of  the  U.S.Israel 
Joint  Political  Military  Oroup  are  now  a 
matter  of  routine;  joint  military  maneuvers 
and  medical  training  exercises  occur  on  a 
regular  basis:  U.8.  Navy  fighter  piloU  of  our 
Sixth  Fleet  now  train  at  IsraeU  bombing 
ranges  In  the  Negev  desert:  visits  by  the 
Sixth  Fleet  to  Haifa  have  quietly  taken  on 
the  dlmensloiu  of  a  minor  invasion,  Ittdud- 
Ing  the  visit  to  Israel  last  year  of  some 
SO.OOO  American  sailors. 

This  relationship  Is  vital  to  the  future  of 
Israel,  for  several  reasons.  First,  to  have  the 
United  States  standing  beside  Israel  In  this 
way  sends  a  stronger  deterrent  signal  to  rad- 
ical forces  In  the  Arab  world,  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  tells  them  that  any 
thought  they  might  have  had  about  driving 
a  wedge  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  about 
Isolating  the  Jewish  state  in  order  to  de- 
stroy it.  is  foreclosed. 

Second,  strategic  cooperation  Is  improving 
Israel's  access  to  the  most  advanced  Ameri- 
can technologies,  and  these  will  contribute 
significantly  to  Israel's  defense.  When  "the 
few"  fight  against  "the  many",  the  smaU 
band  must  rely  on  qualitative  advantages  to 
offset  the  enemy's  enormous  quantitative 
superiority.  Advanced  technologies  there- 
fore are  the  very  heart  of  Israel's  security 
requlrementa  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Israel  is 
afforded  the  same  treatment  as  America's 
other  allies  In  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  And  this  Is  being  done  not  merely 
as  some  favor  te  Israel,  but  because  Israel's 
brain-power  has  much  te  contribute  to  the 
development  of  technological  break- 
throughs In  the  area  of  defense. 

Third,  the  President  has  declared  that  the 
U.S.  will  consider  the  use  of  Israeli  facilities 
te  stockpile  U.S.  defense  Items  for  joint  use 
In  preparation  for  a  possible  emergency  In 
the  region.  Preposltloning  will  strengthen 
the  ability  of  U.8.  forces  to  maintain  securi- 
ty there,  while  also  providing  Israel  with  an 
additional  stockpile  to  draw  upon  in  a  crisis. 
Fourth,  the  U.S.  Is  stepping  up  dramati- 
cally Its  own  purchases  of  defense  goods  and 
services  from  Israeli  firms.  ThU,  too.  helps 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  Israel's  defense,  by 
Increasing  production  ruiu  and  reducing 
unit  cosU  of  defense  Items.  And.  of  course, 
it  strengthens  America's  defense  by  provid- 
ing It  with  effective  weapons  at  lower  cost. 
The  whole  story  of  this  revolution  in  stra- 
tegic cooperation  cannot  yet  be  told,  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  important  steps  are 
in  an  embryonic  stage  and  both  countries 
feel  that  greater  progress  can  be  achieved 
without  an  undue  burden  of  publicity.  Let 
me,  however,  share  with  you  what  Secretary 
of  State  Geor»«  Shulta  recently  explained. 
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nronaraa  la.  on  the  whole,  decided  by  the    of  the  human  spirit  This  Is  what  makes  the       Israel  ud  AVAC.  to  be  sure,  did  their 
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He  said  the  point  of  strmteglc  cooperation  is. 
and  I  quote.  "To  build  institutional  arrange- 
ments so  that  eight  years  from  now,  if  there 
Is  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  not  positive 
aix>ut  Israel,  he  will  not  be  able  to  overcome 
the  bureaucratic  relationship  l>etween  Israel 
and  the  U.S.  that  we  have  established." 
Think  about  that.  For  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  feel  that  way— think  about  how  far  we 
have  come. 

And  on  the  question  of  defending  Israel, 
the  Secretary  of  State  forecasted,  "Eight 
years  from  now,  discussions  about  Israel's 
security  will  be  different.  They  will  be  about 
the  highest,  state-of-the-art  weapons  tech- 
nology and  how  Israel  is  taking  advantage 
of  that  technology.  That  is  how  we  are 
going  to  secure  Israel." 

So  I  can  only  re-emphasize:  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  revolution  in  the  area  of  strate- 
gic cooperation,  and  this  President  and  this 
Secretary  of  State  are  going  to  leave  a 
legacy  that  will  be  important  to  Israel's  se- 
curity for  decades  to  come. 

A  similar  process  is  taking  place  in  the 
economic  arena.  With  the  Free  Trade  Area 
as  a  permanent  basis  for  future  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  Israel  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  to  have 
across-the-board,  two-way  duty  free  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  world's  largest  market.  Since  Israel  is 
also  an  Associate  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  it  is  In  the  unique  position  of  being 
the  one  place  on  the  entire  globe  where  you 
can  locate  a  factory  to  export  freely  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Euj-ope  without  tar- 
iffs. The  benefits  of  this  revolutionary 
change  will  take  some  years  to  materialize 
fully.  This  treaty  will  have  an  enormous 
effect  on  Israel's  export  opportunities  for 
the  rest  of  our  Uves. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  economic .  sphere  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  wrought.  In 
1683,  as  you  know,  the  I>resident  ended  the 
practice  of  giving  Israel  a  mixture  of  grants 
and  loans,  and  shifted  instead  to  an  all- 
grant  basis  for  aid.  If  you  were  following  the 
al;  rmlng  rate  at  which  Israel's  debt  buroen 
was  increasing,  you  can  understand  that 
this  decision  to  cap  the  debt  burden  and  end 
its  growth  is  vital  to  the  process  of  Israeli 
economic  recovery. 

This  President,  and  especially  this  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  also  played  an  important 
role  in  helping  Israel  to  stop  the  galloping 
inflation  that  was  raging  at  800%  per  year, 
an  achievement  that  no  other  democracy 
has  ever  scored  in  so  short  a  period.  At  the 
same  time,  they  helped  Israel  survive  a  for- 
eign exchange  crisis,  by  recommending  to 
the  Congress  a  multi-billion  dollar  special 
appropriation  over  the  past  few  years.  And, 
beyond  this.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  is  playing  a  unique  role  in  providing 
excellent  economic  advice  and  personal  sup- 
port for  renewed  economic  development  in 
Israel.  Israel  was,  very  frankly,  hemorrhag- 
ing economically  the  last  time  we  met. 
Today,  the  painful  cuts  are  being  felt,  but 
she  is  getting  back  on  her  feet.  Credit  goes 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  Israel.  But 
it  also  must  go  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  and  particularly  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz,  for  helping  the  re- 
covery, and  for  helping  create  a  strong  eco- 
nomic future  for  the  Jewish  state. 

We  also  see  the  revolution  in  the  diplo- 
matic sphere.  The  State  Department  used 
to  define  success  in  the  peace  process  in 
terms  of  how  much  pressure  the  U.S.  was 
bringing  to  bear  on  Israel  to  make  conces- 
sions. Now.  Israel  is  treated  as  a  partner  In 


the  peace  process.  Cooperation  on  the  stra- 
tegic level  is  complemented  by  coordination 
on  the  diplomatic  level.  The  United  States 
now  only  moves  on  the  peace  process  after 
the  closest  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel.  Trust,  the  most  crucial  in- 
gredient in  any  negotiation,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  diplomatic  discourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Moreover,  in  its  public  diplomacy,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  unprece- 
dented support  for  the  sometimes  contro- 
versial actions  Israel  is  forced  to  take.  The 
understanding  expressed  by  the  White 
House  of  Israel's  retaliation  against  PLC 
headquarters  in  Tunis  is  but  the  most 
recent  example  of  this  phenomenon.  At  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has  now 
gone  beyond  defending  Israel  to  actively  op- 
posing and  undermining  the  anti-Israel  ef- 
forts of  the  Arabs.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
Israel  supported  President  Reagan's  actions 
in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  while  our  Arab 
"friends"  condemned  American  actions. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  I  will  close  this 
review  here.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  is  raising  U.S.-Israel  relations  to 
new  heights.  In  the  process,  a  whole  new 
constituency  of  support  for  Israel  is  being 
built  In  precisely  the  area  where  we  are 
weakest— among  government  officials  in  the 
State.  £>efense,  and  Treasury  Departments, 
in  the  CIA,  in  science,  trade,  aigriculture, 
and  other  agencies.  These  are  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  proposing  policy  and  for  im- 
plementing it.  In  a  crisis  these  anonymous 
officials  will  play  a  vital  role.  And  they  are 
now  learning,  through  personal  experience, 
the  value  of  Israel  to  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  we  are  talking  not  only  about  a 
revolution  in  the  relationship  between  two 
states,  but  also  in  the  attitudes  of  key 
people  responsible  for  that  relationship. 
That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
sinking  down  roots  that  wlU  secure  the  tree 
of  U.S.-Israel  relations  from  future  storms. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  these  matters.  The  revolution  has 
only  just  begun.  The  gains  are  not  yet 
secure.  We  are  still  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinued commitment  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  press  ahead— at  the  urging  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  But.  despite  our 
enormous  respect  for  the  Administration 
and  its  friendship  toward  Israel,  that  has 
not  stopped  us  from  opposing  and  challeng- 
ing certain  arms  sales  and,  of  course,  so- 
called  peace  policies. 

The  Jordan  arms  sale  of  1985  and  1986  is  a 
case  in  point. 

There  was  another  case  last  spring.  We 
were  advised  then  by  American  and  Israeli 
defense  experts  that  a  proposed  package  of 
F-lSs  and  other  highly  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  Saudi  Arabia  would  materially  erode 
Israel's  security  and  add  to  its  burden  of  de- 
fense. Even  though  there  was  a  risk  of  ten- 
sion with  the  Administration,  we  concluded 
that  the  danger  to  Israel  from  not  challeng- 
ing that  sale  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  ac- 
tively opposing  it,  and  therefore,  we  mobi- 
lized opposition  and  succeeded  In  having  the 
package  stopped. 

Now  over  the  past  few  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  third  arms  sale  case  in  which  we 
have  made  an  opposite  decision.  We  decided 
not  to  fight  an  arms  sale  because  in  our  best 
Judgment,  the  cost  of  a  confrontation  with 
the  Administration  would  have  been  greater 
than  the  marginal  benefit  of  stopping  the 
arms  sale.  This  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  in- 
volves a  variety  of  missiles  aliout  which  we 
are  of  course  not  particularly  happy,  and 
our  very  strong  instinct  was  to  fight  It,  espe- 


cially because  of  Saudi  Arabia's  abominable 
record. 

But  It  is  alao  our  function  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  facts  of  the  case.  And  there  we 
found  that  there  was  a  consensus  among  de- 
fense experts  aasociated  with  all  factions 
and  all  schools  of  thought,  that  this  particu- 
lar package  would  have  questionable  Impact 
on  the  security  of  Israel.  The  most  authori- 
tative study  conducted  found  that  this  pack- 
age would  add  little  of  consequence  to  the 
existing  overall  threat  to  Israel.  We  also 
found  a  remarkable  consensus  among  the 
major  Jewish  organizations  in  our  communi- 
ty, such  as  the  Conference  of  Presidents, 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the  defense 
agencies,  NJCRAC,  and  CRCs.  They  felt 
that  we  would  not  be  Justified  in  mounting 
a  major  campaign  to  confront  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  in  this  particular  case. 

We  are  an  activist  organization,  and  decid- 
ing not  to  fight  does  not  come  easily  to  us. 
But  I  believe  we  are  obliged  to  act  not  out  of 
Impulse,  but  out  of  a  careful  assessment  of 
all  the  factors  in  the  situation.  Indeed, 
making  decisions  in  this  way  is  a  mark  of 
our  maturity  and  is  in  fact  essential  to  our 
continued  effectiveness.  No  army  should 
allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  battles  that  are 
outside  its  vital  Interests,  and  no  army 
should  fight  when  the  costs  of  war  are 
greater  than  any  possible  gains  from  victo- 
ry. 

When  we  were  weak,  we  did  not  have  the 
luxury  of  these  problems.  Being  weak 
means  being  unable  to  fight  successfully 
even  when  our  vital  interests  are  threat- 
ened. But  when  we  are  strong,  we  have  the 
dilemma  that  comes  with  that  situation,  the 
rest>onsibillties  of  when  to  unleash  and 
when  to  restrain  our  use  of  power.  We  have 
had  to  learn  that  a  wise,  potent  policy  is  not 
necessarily  one  based  on  endless  contests  of 
strength. 

And  we  have  always  had  to  bear  in  mind 
that  ultimate  criterion  that  I  stated  earlier. 
If  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  America  mass 
at  the  gate,  wlU  the  young  men  and  women 
who  must  defend  the  Jewish  nation  with 
their  lives  have  at  their  disposal  every 
means  of  defense  and  every  advantage  that 
we  with  all  of  our  ingenuity  and  all  our  ef- 
forts could  arrange?  Will  America  be  there 
as  a  true  ally  when  Israel  needs  It? 

I  am  confident  that  we  made  the  right  de- 
cision. In  looking  back,  we  can  find  things 
that  we  did  in  implementing  the  decision 
that  could  have  been  done  better. 

We  are  learning  as  we  go.  We  are  all  dis- 
covering that  the  revolution  in  U.S.-Israel 
relations  touches  us  at  AIPAC  as  weU.  It  af- 
fects our  attitudes  and  our  actions.  And  as 
the  Issues  today  are  much  wider  than  they 
were,  so  the  scope  of  our  responsibilities  is 
much  greater,  and  the  stakes  much  higher. 

In  a  word,  we  are,  all  of  us  in  this  room, 
giving  birth  to  a  new  AIPAC,  one  which  has 
all  the  character  of  the  original  but  also  one 
which  has  the  qualities  we  need  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  The  times  have  changed,  and 
we  must  change  with  them. 

We  know  the  Congress  contains  our  most 
reliable  and  essential  friends.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  work  closely  with  Executive  branch 
officials  as  well.  Many  of  the  foreign  policy 
issues  of  greatest  importance  to  us  are  de- 
cided and  managed  primarily  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  govenmient.  For  example, 
how  the  United  States  conducts  itself  in  the 
peace  process  is  decided  primarily  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers.  Whether  Israel 
Is  excluded  or  asked  to  be  included  In  scien- 
tific arrangements  such  as  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  research  and  development 


programs  la,  on  the  whole,  decided  by  the 
Ezeeuttve  branch.  How  the  United  States 
will  relate  to  moderate  and  radical  Arab 
countrlea.  and  to  larael  Itaelf,  ii  controlled 
by  thoae  who  sit  on  the  National  Security 
CoundL  We  mutt  do  In  the  Executive 
branch  what  we  have  done  in  the  Con- 
gren— make  new  friends,  and  spread  the 
menage  of  how  close  relations  with  our  one 
reliable,  democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East 
■erve  the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

In  this  context,  there  are  new  require- 
ments to  our  political  action.  We  must 
expand  our  lobbying  efforts  beyond  Wash- 
ington to  every  Congressional  District,  and 
this  Is  where  you  come  in. 

Accordingly,  we  have  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  congressional  caucuses 
throughout  America.  Pro-Israel  citizens, 
Jews  and  Christians,  are  now  meeting  sever- 
al times  a  year  with  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  sensitize  them  to  the  issues  we 
care  about.  We  have  established  these  cau- 
cuses In  towns  you  have  probably  never 
heard  of— McAllen,  Texas;  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana; Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  Seminole,  Okla- 
homa; Roswell,  New  Mexico;  BeUingham, 
Washington;  Medford,  Oregon. 

The  results  of  these  orguitEing  efforts  are 
amudng.  In  the  Southwest  region  alone— 
from  Louisiana  over  to  Arizona,  Congres- 
sional voting  patterns  have  changed  dra- 
matically. A  few  short  years  ago,  we  were 
fortunate  to  garr.er  36%  of  the  votes  for  for- 
eign aid  by  the  53  Congressmen  there.  By 
the  summer  of  1985,  1i%  voted  In  favor  of 
foreign  aid.  In  1981,  only  four  of  the  South- 
west's  13  Senators  voted  with  us  on  the 
AWACS.  In  1985  nine  of  the  12  signed  the 
Helnz-Kennedy  Resolution  of  Disapproval 
for  Jordan  arms— and  another  Senator 
probably  would  have  supported  our  position 
if  it  had  come  to  a  vote.  A  Congressman  In 
Texas  who  had  never  opened  the  door  to 
our  Washington  lobbyists,  after  meeting 
with  his  caucus  back  home,  is  today  an 
ardent  supporter.  An  Arkansas  Congress- 
man, whom  our  community  did  not  even 
know  early  in  his  campaign  and  actually 
feared,  began  meeting  with  pro-Israel  activ- 
ists and  has  become  a  reliable  pro-Israel 
friend,  including  visiting  Israel  to  see  for 
himself.  The  examples  go  on  and  on. 

We  have  also  begun  creating  coalitions 
sUte-by-state.  In  Texas,  three  sUte  officials 
have  begun  one  of  the  most  exciting  efforts 
at  coalition  building  I  have  seen  in  my 
career.  Tomorrow  morning  you  will  hear 
from  Commissioners  Mack  Wallace,  Oary 
Mauro,  and  Jim  Hlgbtower.  The  Agricultur- 
al Commlsaioner  has  begun  the  Texas  larael 
Exchange  (TIE)  which  has  Involved  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  in  a  program  of  agricultur- 
al technology  exchange  during  a  period  that 
has  witnessed  antl-semitlam  in  the  farm 
belt.  Imagine  bringing  farmers  Into  our 
caucus  system  and  other  efforts  at  Influenc- 
ing Congress.  Imagine  the  power  of  a  letter 
from  the  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
Texas  stating  to  each  member  of  his  Con- 
gressional delegation  that  the  Free  Trade 
Area  legislation  was  in  the  best  interesU  of 
his  state.  Imagine  coalitions  in  every  sUte 
from  farmers  to  blacks  to  oilmen  to  Hispan- 
Ics.  Imagine  hundreds  of  caucuses  meeting 
with  their  Congressmen.  That  is  where  we 
are  going.  That  is  where  the  strength  and 
future  of  the  U.8.-Iarael  relatioiuhip  lies. 

This  sophisticated  political  action  requires 
more  reliance  than  ever  on  individual  acts 
and  individual  discipline.  Individual  reail- 
lence  in  the  face  of  an  arbitrary  universe, 
Indeed  in  the  face  of  heartbreak,  is  the  teat 


of  the  human  cpirit  This  is  what  maiua  the 
difference  in  people.  This  Is  what  makes  the 
difference  for  us  here  at  AIPAC. 

We  know  the  U.8.-Israel  relationship  is 
strong,  but  that  Israel  is  not  yet  safe.  But 
we  also  know  that  what  we  do  today  will 
help  secure  the  Jewish  state  and  the  Jewish 
people  tomorrow.  And  now,  in  this  new  era 
In  which  the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
allies  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  we  also 
know  that  we  can  pursue  our  missior.,  our- 
selves secure  in  the  knowledge  that  what  Is 
good  for  America  Is  good  for  Israel,  and  that 
what  strengthens  Israel  equally  strengthens 
America.  These  are  the  values  which  bring 
us  together— love  for  America  and  love  for 
Israel.  I  feel  privileged  to  share  In  this  work 
with  you.  Our  task  Is  far  from  over,  but 
with  each  day  we  must  and  we  will  build  on 
this  truly  grand  beginning. 

IsaucL's  Niw  Suna-LoBiT  m  WASHnroTOii: 

RiAOAM  AND  Co. 

(By  Richard  B.  Straus) 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  as  Congress  de- 
bates the  sale  of  $360  million  In  military 
spare  parts  to  Saudi  Arabia,  one  voice  will 
be  stilled.  The  American  Israel  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  pro-Israel  lobby,  the 
bane  of  all  previous  administrations'  at- 
tempts to  sell  arms  to  the  Arabs,  Is  sitting 
this  one  out. 

How  can  it  be  that  members  of  Congress 
will  be  deprived  of  AIPAC's  counsel?  Quite 
simply,  because  a  revolution  has  occurred. 
Not  at  AIPAC,  but  within  the  United  States 
government.  American  Middle  East  policy 
has  shifted  so  dramatically  in  favor  of  Israel 
that  the  pro-Israel  lobby  Is,  In  effect,  willing 
to  "give  this  one"  to  the  administration. 

AIPAC's  executive  director,  Tom  Dine,  de- 
scribes the  1986  U.S.-Iaraeli  relationship 
this  way:  "It  Is  a  deep,  broad-based  partner- 
ship progressing  day-by-day  toward  a  full- 
fledged  diplomatic  and  military  alliance." 
His  hero  Is  George  Shultz.  whom  he  calls 
the  "architect  of  the  special  relationship." 
Citing  Shults's  crucial  role  In  providing  $1.6 
billion  in  emergency  economic  aid  to  Israel 
last  year.  Dine  says,  "George  Shultx  baa 
made  himself  the  U.S.  project  manager  for 
Israel's  economy." 

Seen  from  the  Arab  perspective.  Shulti  Is 
more  like  a  villain.  "Arab  ambassadors  can't 
do  anything  in  Washington.  Shulta  doesn't 
want  to  get  involved,"  argues  one  Arab  dip- 
lomat Complains  another.  "The  Arab  mod- 
erates are  scared  that  the  U.S.  Is  undermin- 
ing their  position.  But  they  are  too  weak  to 
do  anything  about  it." 

State  Department  Arablsts  acknowledge 
that  Arab  Interests  hardly  get  a  hearing 
today  in  Washington.  "We  used  to  have  a 
two-track  policy,"  says  one  former  State  De- 
partment official.  "Now  only  Israel's  Inter- 
ests are  considered." 

How  did  this  revolution  In  American-Israe- 
li relations  happen?  Was  It  the  result  of  ex- 
plicit Israeli  efforts  to  change  American 
policies,  or  of  a  less-deliberate  combination 
of  forces?  How  much  credlt-or  blame— does 
AIPAC  Itaelf  deserve  for  changing  attitudes 
In  Congress  and  the  administration?  And  Is 
the  change  in  U.S.  Mideast  policy  likely  to 
be  permanent? 

The  rooU  of  the  revolution  dtte  back  at 
least  to  the  1980  election,  and  to  three  fac- 
tors that  shaped  the  Reagan  presidency:  the 
rise  of  terrorism  against  Americans,  the  de- 
clining power  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon,  and 
the  strong  pro-Israel  feelings  of  Ronald 
Reagan  himself.  These  factors  combined  to 
produce  a  change  In  attitudes— one  that  Is 
as  much  anti-Arab  as  it  Is  pro-Israeli. 


larael  and  AIPAC,  to  be  sure,  did  their 
beat  to  influence  American  policy.  They 
pushed  hard  through  the  1970s  for  more 
Amertoan  aid,  weapons  and  diplomatic  sup- 
port for  Israel  Their  bask  orientation  In 
thoae  days  was  defensive,  an  effort  to  keep 
the  U.8.  from  succumbing  to  Arab  oil  pres- 
sure. They  had  a  simple  theory  about  Amer- 
ican support  for  Israel— more  Is  better— but 
no  detailed  plan  about  where  the  relation- 
ship was  heading. 

Then  one  day,  sometime  In  the  mid- 1960b, 
Israel  and  AIPAC  realised  that  there  had 
been  a  change.  They  were  pushing  against  a 
door  that  was  already  open.  Israel  and 
AIPAC  went  running  through  that  open 
door,  but  still  with  no  long-range  plan  other 
than  the  old  "more-ls-better"  philosophy.  In 
fact,  the  change  in  American  policy  was 
probably  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  pro- 
Israel  camp  as  It  was  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Implications  of  this  revolution  In 
U.8.-Israel  relations  are,  at  this  point,  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  WlU  it  enhance  Israeli  securi- 
ty over  the  long  nm?  Will  it  encourage  Arab 
moderation  and  recognition  of  Israel?  Or 
will  It  Instead  Inflame  radical  sentiment  In 
the  Middle  East?  These  questions,  unan- 
swerable for  the  moment,  are  likely  to  pre- 
occupy thoughtful  Israelis,  Arabs  and  Amer- 
icans in  coming  years. 

Many  Israelis,  for  now,  seem  unaware  that 
the  revolution  has  occurred.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  growing  military  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Israelis  remember 
the  old  days,  when  the  U  A  military  servloea 
kept  the  Israelis  at  arm's  length,  and  regard 
their  new  access  to  the  Pentagon  as  a  per- 
haps-temporary opening,  rather  than  the 
fruits  of  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  relation- 
ship. 

Israel's  approach  toward  the  UJB.,  con- 
trary to  mythology,  has  always  tended  to  be 
ad-hoc  and  Ul-plarmed.  When  it  encountered 
problems  with  sucoeasive  administrations, 
Israel  adoped  a  diplomatic  full-court  press. 
Every  arms  sale  to  the  Araba  was  described 
in  apocalyptic  terms;  every  negotiation  with 
the  n.S.  was  a  wrenching  affair,  with  the  Is- 
raelis arguing  over  every  dotted  "I"  and 
crossed  "t"  Even  today,  with  the  Arab  op- 
position dispersed  and  dispirited  there  still 
Is  no  plan— other  than  more  Is  better. 

Even  if  the  Israeli  government  had  de- 
vised a  precise  plan  to  tranaform  American 
Mideast  policy,  it  couldn't  have  executed  It. 
U.S.  policy  Is  not  made  In  Jerusalem,  nor  at 
the  Israeli  Embassy  In  Washington.  It  Is 
true  the  Israelis  can  threaten  to  undermine 
American  policy  if  Waahington  Is  perceived 
to  be  endangertag  their  basic  InteresU.  And 
Israel  Is  effective  In  getting  lU  views  across 
on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Jewish  sUte. 
But  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  revolu- 
tions are  made. 

AIPAC  has  considerably  more  power  to  In- 
fluence American  policy.  It  Is  a  major  Wash- 
ington player,  one  with  the  skill  and  politi- 
cal clout  of  the  American  Jewish  communi- 
ty behind  it.  But  AIPAC,  for  all  lU  evident 
lobbying  and  political  skills,  has  iU  built-in 
limitations  as  well.  It  is  a  relatively  small  or- 
ganisation whose  Influence  derives  from  the 
numerically  small  American  Jewish  popula- 
tion. Its  clout  is  in  the  Congress,  not  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  where,  after  all.  n.8.  Middle 
East  policy  Is  still  devised  and  Implemented. 
And  It  Is  there— In  the  executive  branch- 
where  the  real  tranaformation  has  taken 
place. 

AIPAC's  founder.  IX.  Kenen,  once  de- 
fined his  organiaation's  role  this  way:  "It  is 
our  job  to  lobby  the  Congress  to  tell  the 
president  to  overrule  the  SUte  Depart- 
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ment."  But  what  happens  when  the  State 
Department  doesn't  need  to  be  overruled? 
This  unforeseen  problem  arises  with  the 
new  arms  sale.  AIPAC  doesn't  oppose  the 
State  Department  this  time:  Congress  does. 

Pro-Israel  sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill  seems 
to  .lave  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own,  independ- 
ent of  the  wishes  of  AIPAC  or  Israel  itself. 
The  Saudi  arms  sale  is  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample. Since  AIPAC  dropped  out  of  the 
fight,  12  additional  senators  have  lined  up 
in  opposition.  All  11  leading  House  oppo- 
nents have  reaffirmed  their  intention  to 
fight  the  sale. 

What  motivates  the  Congress  in  large  part 
is  undisguised  hostility  toward  the  Arabs  in 
general  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular.  The 
leading  Senate  opponent.  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D-Callf.),  argues  that  the  Saudis  have 
never  supported  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace 
treaty  nor  the  peace  initiative  of  King  Hus- 
sein. He  also  appeals  to  the  public  concern 
about  terrorism  by  noting  that  the  Saudis 
have  provided  subsidies  to  the  Syrians  and 
the  PLO,  both  of  which  are  linlied  to  terror- 
ist activities. 

What's  siuDrislng  is  that  Congressional 
rhetoric  about  the  Arabs  is  echoed  at  the 
very  highest  levels  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Said  one  senior  White  House  offi- 
cial a  few  months  ago,  "I  believe  in  strategic 
cooperation  with  both  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia."  We  get  it  from  Israel,  but  not 
Saudi  Arabia."  And  despite  the  administra- 
tion support  for  the  Saudi  sale,  so  far  it  has 
been  mainly  pro  forma.  The  White  House 
has  yet  to  give  the  matter  its  top  priority. 

Administration  officials  often  blame  Con- 
gress for  sabotaging  U.S.  Mideast  policy,  but 
the  fact  is  that  administration  decisions 
have  helped  create  the  now-insurmountable 
Congressional  opposition.  These  same  ad- 
ministration officials  have  consistently 
downgraded  the  importance  of  the  Arab 
world  and  boosted  reliance  on  Israel. 

The  revolution  really  got  under  way  in 
1980.  The  first  major  factor  was  terrorism. 
Prior  to  the  1979-1980  Iranian  hostage 
crisis,  terrorism  to  most  Americans  was  an 
Arab-Israeli  affair.  OccasionaUy  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  diplomats  got  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire. But  it  was  incidents  like  the  massacre 
of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  1972  Munich  Olym- 
pics and  the  1976  Entebt>e  raid  that  domi- 
nated the  headlines  and  epitomized  the 
issue  for  most  Americans. 

Until  Tehran.  Suddenly  America  was 
"held  hostage."  One  immediate  by-product 
was  that  Jimmy  Carter  was  discredited  and 
Ronald  Reagan  catapulted  into  the  presi- 
dency. And  soon  after  the  inauguiration,  the 
new  secretary  of  state,  Alexander  Haig,  de- 
clared that  combatting  terrorism  would  be 
to  the  Reagan  Administration  what  human 
rights  had  been  for  its  predecessor. 

In  this  new  war  against  terrorism,  the 
battle-hardened  Israelis  could  offer  some 
practical  advice.  Even  today  Israelis  insist 
that  the  Mossad— Israel's  CIA— provides 
crucial  assistance.  That  may  be  true.  But  so 
do  a  score  of  other  intelligence  services  of 
friendly  countries.  And  when  the  U.S.  de- 
votes its  enormous  resources  to  fighting  ter- 
rorism—as we  have  seen  in  the  recent  effort 
to  traclc  Libyian-sponsored  acts— it  doesn't 
need  much  help  from  anyone. 

More  important  than  the  limited  re- 
sources the  Israelis  offered  was  the  aura 
they  projected— like  at  Entebbe— as  men  of 
action.  This  macho  image  not  only  appealed 
to  the  American  public,  but  also  Influenced 
top  VS.  officials  like  the  president,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  CIA  Director  William 
Casey.  And  if  the  Israelis  were  now  the  good 


guys,  it  only  followed  that  their  enemies- 
radical  Moslems— were  the  bad  guys. 

If  this  wasn't  bad  enough  for  the  Arabs, 
1980  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  their  oil  clout.  Throughout  the  1970s,  the 
threat  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon  had  offset  the 
traditional  ties  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel. 
Once  the  oil  weapon  was  unleashed  in  1973. 
it  served  as  a  counterweight  insuring  that 
Arab  needs  and  interests  would  be  addressed 
in  Washington.  Even  as  late  as  December 

1980,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  John 
West  could  attract  attention  by  warning 
that  if  the  Saudis  did  not  receive  bomb 
racks  for  their  F-15s,  they  would  cut  their 
oil  production  in  half. 

Yet  by  1981  Ronald  Reagan,  fresh  from 
his  historic  tax  cut  and  budget  victories  and 
twisting  every  arm  in  sight,  could  barely 
gain  Senate  approval  for  a  follow-up  sale  of 
AW  ACS  radar  planes  to  the  Saudis.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  administra- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  nearly  3-1  margin.  It 
was  to  be  the  last  time  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration even  attempted  to  wage  a  fight  on 
behalf  of  a  major  Arab  arms  sale. 

The  waning  influence  of  Arab  oil  power 
also  allowed  the  emergence  of  a  third  pow- 
erful force— the  personal  views  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  Even  the  president's  harshest  crit- 
ics in  the  liberal  Jewish  community  ac- 
knowledge he  is  the  most  visceraUy  pro- 
Israel  president  since  the  founding  of  the 
state. 

And  the  Begin  government  in  Israel  gave 
him  ample  opportunity  to  prove  his  faith  by 
undertaking  a  series  of  controversial  actions 
soon  after  he  assumed  office.  First,  in  June 

1981,  Begin  ordered  the  destruction  of 
Iraq's  nuclear  reactor.  Six  months  later  the 
Begin  government  extended  Israeli  law  to 
the  occupied  Golan  Heights,  in  effect,  an- 
nexing it.  Neither  act  undermined  Reagan's 
belief  in  Israel  as  the  one  dependable  ally  in 
the  region. 

The  ultimate  provocation  came  in  June 
1982  when  Begin  and  Defense  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  launched  a  full-scale  invasion  of 
Lebanon.  Although  the  administration  was 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  a  limited  Israeli  in- 
cursion, they  were  stunned  and  dismayed 
when  Israeli  forces  continued  all  the  way  to 
the  gates  to  Beirut. 

For  the  first  time  the  Israelis  were  beseig- 
ing  an  Arab  capital.  And  Ronald  Reagan 
was  appalled  by  what  he  saw  on  the  evening 
news.  After  a  few  nights  of  witnessing  the 
Israelis  bomb  and  shell  Beirut,  he  had 
enough.  Calling  together  his  Middle  East 
advisors  in  the  Oval  Office,  he  demanded  an 
end  to  the  Israeli  attacks.  "Do  whatever  is 
necessary,"  he  said.  Then  the  President  re- 
verted to  form.  "Because,"  he  reminded  the 
group,  "Once  we  get  this  matter  cleaned  up 
we  can  get  on  with  our  natural  relationship 
(whereby)  Israel  protects  the  oilfields  and 
our  interests  throughout  the  region." 

Among  those  witnessing  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  was  the  new  secretary  of  state, 
George  Shultz.  Shultz,  unlike  the  President, 
beUeved  U.S.  interesU  in  the  region  re- 
quired Israel  to  come  to  terms  with  Pales- 
tinian nationalism  and  ultimately  make 
major  territorial  concessions  in  the  West 
Bank. 

Shultz  wasted  little  time  putting  a  new 
imprint  on  U.S.  Middle  East  policy.  Ap- 
palled former  Haig  aides  dutifully  drafted 
his  Senate  confirmation  testimony,  com- 
plaining all  the  while  that  their  new  boss 
was  "obsessed"  with  the  Palestinian  issue. 
But  his  was  nothing  compared  to  the  shock 
the  Begin  government  received  when  it  was 
informed  that  under  Shultz's  leadership. 


the  administration  had  crafted  a  major  new 
peace  initiative,  which  was  announced  Sept. 
1. 1982. 

The  Reagan  peace  plan  aeon  became  en- 
tangled with  continidng  efforts  to  reaolve 
the  Lebanon  War.  The  coUapae  of  both  ef- 
forts is  a  long  and  complicated  story.  But 
what  was  crucial  in  the  context  of  UJS.- 
Israel  relations  was  that  George  Shultz  did 
not  fault  Israel.  Instead  he  blamed  the 
Arabs. 

According  to  a  number  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials  who  worked  closely  with 
Shultz  at  the  time,  the  Secretary  emerged 
from  the  Lebanon  and  Reagan  plan  deba- 
cles feeling  betrayed  by  the  moderate  Arabs, 
notably  the  Saudis,  and  humiliated  by  the 
radicals,  namely  Sjrrla. 

"Somewhere  between  January  and  May 
1984  Shultz  imderwent  a  complete  transfor- 
mation," recalls  one  State  Department  offi- 
cial. "In  so  doing,  Shultz  became  the  first 
senior  administration  official  while  in  office 
to  shift  away  from  the  Arabs  and  toward 
Israel  and  not  the  other  way  around."  The 
revolution  was  complete. 

If  the  revolution  is  over,  the  one  remain- 
ing question  is  whether  it  is  irreversible. 
What  will  happen  in  a  new  Administration, 
say  one  headed  by  George  Bush?  Bush  is 
known  to  share  many  of  George  Shultz's 
original  Middle  East  views.  According  to  the 
vice  president's  national  security  adviser, 
Donald  Gregg,  Bush  does  not  have  the  same 
"gut  feelings  (toward  Israel)  as  the  presi- 
dent, not  to  mention  Jack  Kemp." 

But  "gut"  feelings  aside,  by  1989  the  revo- 
lution will  be  nine  years  old.  By  then,  the 
Gulf  War  too  will  probably  be  in  its  ninth 
year.  Israel  will  have  occupied  the  West 
Bank  for  23  years.  The  U.S.  battle  against 
terrorism,  as  the  president  suggested  last 
week,  may  well  have  expanded  to  include 
Syria  and  Iran.  And  oil  prices  by  all  ac- 
counts will  still  be  depressed. 

By  the  AIPAC  may  have  to  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  arms  sales  to  Arab  moderates— if 
there  are  any  left.* 


COSPONSORING  S.  2301  AND  8. 
2302 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2301  and  S.  2302,  legisla- 
tion reforming  the  law  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  exclusionary  rule. 
These  bills  were  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  on  April  14,  after  the 
failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  report 
the  original  versions,  S.  237  and  S.  238, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

S.  2301  and  S.  2302  are  almost  identi- 
cal to  legislation  debated  and  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1984.  I  am  cosponsoring 
both  bills  today  for  the  same  reasons  I 
expressed  in  my  February  6,  1985, 
statement  cosponsoring  S.  237  and  S. 
238.  My  views  have  not  changed,  nor 
has  the  substance  of  these  bills.  The 
only  things  that  have  changed  are  the 
bill  numbers,  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, and  the  procedure  we  will  use 
in— hopefully— passing  them. 

Passage  of  these  bills  wiU  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  the  criminal  Justice  system  by 
closing  many  of  the  loopholes  now 
used  by  criminals  to  escape  Justice.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  S. 
2301  and  8.  2302.  and  to  work  for  en- 
actment of  both  biUs. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  good  friends  of 
mine  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
been  harassed  for  over  10  years  simply 
because  they  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  emigrate  from  their  country. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  way  each  government 
treats  its  citizens.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  abused  the  rights  of  the  Melmans 
by  not  allowing  them  to  leave,  by  im- 
peding Inna's  right  to  obtain  proper 
medical  treatment  and  by  cutting  the 
Melmans'  telephone.  With  Inna  criti- 
cally ill  with  cancer,  a  telephone  Is  a 
necessity. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow 
the  Melmans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


I  recognize  that  we  do  not  want  a 
rollcall.  I  do  not  think  It  would  require 
a  rollcall.  It  is  whatever  the  leadership 
may  want.  We  can  either  adopt  it  now, 
or  hold  it  at  the  desk  and  bring  It  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  text  of  the  resolution  (No.  394) 
is  printed  earlier  under  Resolutions 
Submitted.] 


RESOLUTION  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Dixoii,  and  I 
think  most  Senators  would  want  to 
Join  in,  which  urges  that  50,000  tons  of 
dried  milk  be  sent  to  Poland  over  the 
next  6  months  for  the  very  serious 
problem  that  they  have.  They  had  to 
take  all  milk  off  the  shelves  of  that 
country  because  of  the  nuclear  acci- 
dent there. 


ton  permitted  to  ipeak  therein  for  not 
more  than  6  mlnutei  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RICB88  tmriL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 1986. 

The  PRJJSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BsoooinTioif  or  ckrtaih  seratohs 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Hawkins,  Crakston. 
Symms,  Proxmiri.  and  MtntKowsKi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Roomn  HORHiMa  Bcsnraas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  Just  identified,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  with  Senar 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
could  turn  to  either  of  the  following 
items:  The  House  message  to  accompa- 
ny 8.  49.  the  gtm  bill,  or  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  316,  the  Saudi  arms  sale 
under  statutory  10-hour  time  limita- 
tion. 

At  3  p.m..  by  previous  luumlmous- 
consent  agreement,  a  vote  will  occur 
on  the  nomination  of  James  Fletcher 
to  be  Administrator  of  NASA. 

I  stiggest  there  will  be  additional 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow  afternoon. 

oxon  roK  Mcna  urwni  i>  nook  Aim  i 

T.U. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in  order 
for  the  weekly  party  caucuses  to  meet 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


D  1540 

RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  Tues- 
day, May  6,  at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:39  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  6, 1986,  at  10  ajn. 
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Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  wiU 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1986. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Moaklet]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

WASHmcTOir,  DC,  May  1, 1988. 
I   hereby  designate   the   Honorable  Jox 
Moaklet  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  May  5. 1986. 

Tbomas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 


PRAYER 


The  Chmilain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  Tour  good  word  of  peace  and 
solace,  O  gracious  God,  give  encour- 
agement to  all  who  are  needy  or  in 
want.  May  our  good  deeds  give  food  to 
the  hungry,  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
and  security  to  those  in  turmoil. 
Enable  us,  O  God,  by  Your  loving 
spirit,  to  translate  our  faith  into  acts 
of  righteousness  that  Your  truth  will 
be  seen  on  Earth  and  we  will  be  stew- 
ards of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


BOSSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  4022.  An  act  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  property  located  In  Calcasieu  Parish, 
LA,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1986,  as  National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8, 1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  1625.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  and  leas- 
ing of  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada  by  the 
University  of  Nevada. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  caU  of  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


RURAL  WATER  RIGHT-OP-WAY 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1985 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3617). 
to  exempt  rural  water  systems  facili- 
ties assisted  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  as 
amended  from  certain  right-of-way 
rental  payments  imder  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


SOVIET  REPRESENTATIVE'S  TES- 
TIMONY OP  CHERNOBYL  DIS- 
APPOINTING TO  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  second  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  Mr.  Vitaly  Churkin, 
appeared  before  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
piUDortedly  to  enlighten  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  on  the  incident  at  the  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  powerplant. 

While  the  Soviets  willingness  to  send 
a  representative  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress was  heartening,  Mr.  Churltin's 
appearance  proved  disappointing. 

We  asked  Mr.  Churtdn: 

Whether  the  reactor  was  still  on 
fire; 

What  levels  of  radiation  had  been 
released  from  the  plant; 

Whether  the  Soviets  had  reported 
the  incident  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency;  and 

What  information  the  Soviets  had 
provided  on  the  accident  to  Scandina- 
vian and  European  countries. 

He  professed  to  have  no  knowledge 
on  any  of  these  subjects. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber believes  that  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge was  genuine,  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  them  in  private  right  away. 

I  have  a  great  bridge  for  sale  that 
spans  the  East  River  between  Brook- 
lyn and  BCanhattan  and  I  can  get  it  for 
you  at  a  fantastic  price  if  you  act 
today. 


FAIR  WEIGHTS  AND  BCEASURES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  is  the  word  of  God  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Prophets  EzelUel 
and  Isaiah: 

Enough,  princes  of  Israel!  Put  an  end  to 
lawlessness  and  robbery;  maintain  law  and 
Justice;  relieve  my  people  and  stop  your 
evictions,  says  the  Lord,  your  God.  Your 
scales  shall  be  honest:  your  bushel  and  your 
gallon  shall  be  honest.  There  shall  be  one 
standard  for  each,  taking  each  as  a  tenth  of 
a  homer,  and  the  homer  shall  have  its  fixed 
standard.  Tour  sheliel  shall  contain  twenty 
gerahs;  your  mlna  shall  contain  fifty  shek- 
els. (Ezeklel  45:  9-12.) 

We  have  defied  divine  instructions 
about  the  maintenance  of  honest 
weight  for  the  dollar  long  enough. 
This  is  the  time  to  reflect  upon  our 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  to  fix 
the  imit  of  value  and  standard  of  de- 
ferred payments.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
put  an  end  to  lawlessness  and  robbery: 
we  shall  go  a  long  way  to  maintaining 
law  and  Justice;  we  shall  relieve  the 
American  farmers  and  stop  their  evic- 
tions from  the  land.  But  if  we  fail  in 
this  task,  we  may  draw  the  curse  of 
Isaiah  upon  our  heads: 

Shame  on  you!  You  who  make  unjust  laws 
and  burdensome  decrees,  depriving  the  poor 
of  Justice,  robbing  the  weakest  of  my  people 
of  their  rights,  despoiling  the  widow  and 
plundering  the  orphan.  What  will  you  do 
when  called  to  account?  To  whom  will  you 
flee  for  help?  And  where  will  you  leave  your 
children,  so  that  they  do  not  cower  before 
the  gaoler  or  fall  by  the  executioner's  hand? 
(Isaiah  10: 1-4.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  termpore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  I,  the  Chair  annoimces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 
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ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  SELEC- 
•nON  OF  COMMEMORATIVE 
WORKS  WITHIN  THE  NATION- 
AL CAPITAL  REGION  OF  THE 
NA'nONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4378)  to  govern  the  establish- 
ment of  commemorative  worits  within 
the  National  Capital  Region  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  4378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repreaentativea   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled. 
SECTION  I.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  preserve  the  grandeur  of  the  com- 
prehensive design  of  the  L'Enfant  and  Mc- 
Millan plans  for  the  Nation's  capital. 

(2)  To  ensure  the  continued  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  national  park  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  To  preserve,  protect  and  maintain  the 
limited  amount  of  open  space  provided  by 
national  park  land  to  residents  of,  and  visi- 
tors to.  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(4)  To  ensure  that  future  commemorative 
works  on  national  park  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (A)  are  appropriately  designed, 
constructed,  and  located  and  (B)  reflect  a 
consensus  of  the  lasting  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  subjects  involved. 

SEC  1  AVAILABIUTY  OP  MAP  SHOWING  AREA  I 
AND    AREA    II    OF   NA'nONAL   PARK 
LAND  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
The   Secretary   of    the    Interior,    acting 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
make  available,  for  public  inspection  at  ap- 
propriate offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, a  map  showing  Area  I  and  Area  II  of  the 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
SEC  1.  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  OF  COM- 
MEMORATIVE WORKS  ON  NA'nONAL 
PARK  LAND  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. 
No  commemorative  work  may  be  estab- 
lished at  any  site  on  Federal  land  in  the  Disr 
trict  of  Columbia  except  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

SBC  4.  srrs  proposau  review,  and  selection. 
Any  person  authorized  by  law  to  establish 
a  commemorative  work  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  comply  with 
each  of  the  following  rcQuirements  before 
commencing  construction  of  the  commemo- 
rative work  if  any  site  which  may  be  consid- 
ered for  the  location  of  such  commemora- 
tive work  is  located  on  lands  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service: 

(1)  Such  person  shall  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Memorial  Commission  regard- 
ing the  commemorative  work.  Such  oonaul- 
taUon  shall  Include  the  consideration  of  al- 
ternative sites,  including  sites  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  within  the  Na- 
tional Coital  Region  and  sites  located  on 
other  federal  lands  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  person  shall  also  consult 
with  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  (or  with  the 
department  or  agency  having  primary  au- 
thority over  the  lands  under  consideration 
as  a  site  where  such  site  is  not  located  on 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Servloe). 


(2)  Following  consultation  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1),  such  person  shall 
submit  site  and  design  proposals  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  M>proval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  drawings  of  the 
commemorative  work,  contracts  for  con- 
struction, and  evidence  indicating  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  funds  for  construction 
(as  provided  in  section  6)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Park  Service  (or  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  having  primary  author- 
ity over  the  site  where  the  site  is  not  located 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary 
acting  through  the  National  Park  Service) 
for  certification. 

(4)  Following  acceptance  of  approval  of 
the  site  and  design  proposals  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  and  following  certifica- 
tion of  the  drawings,  contracts,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  funds  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (or 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
having  primary  authority  over  the  site 
where  the  site  Is  not  located  on  land  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary)  shall  issue 
a  permit  for  construction  of  the  commemo- 
rative work 

SEC    i.   specific   CONOmONS   APPUCABLE   TO 
AREA  I  AND  AREA  IL 

(a)  Iir  Oenxral.— Establishment  of  com- 
memorative works  on  lands  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  are  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (d). 

(b)  Area  I.— In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  no  commemorative  worit 
may  be  located  at  a  site  In  Area  I  tmless  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  subject  of  the  com- 
memorative work  is  of  such  major  historical 
and  lasting  significance  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  that  placement  of  the  commemora- 
tive work  In  any  other  site  would  be  inap- 
propriate. 

(c)  Area  II.— The  following  conditions 
shall  i^tply  to  construction  of  each  com- 
memorative woik  in  Area  n: 

(DA  military  commemorative  woik  may 
be  established  in  Area  n  only  to  commemo- 
rate a  war  or  similar  major  military  conflict 
or  to  commemorate  any  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  No  commemorative  work 
commemorating  a  leaser  conflict  or  a  unit  of 
an  Armed  Force  shall  be  permitted  in  Area 

n. 

(2)  A  commemorative  work  commemorat- 
ing an  Individual  or  group  of  individuals 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  Area  n  untU  at 
least  25  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
viving Individual  directly  Involved. 

(3)  A  conunemoratlve  work  other  than  a 
work  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may 
be  constructed  in  Area  n  only  to  commemo- 
rate a  subject  of  lasting  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

(d)  Criteria  Applicable  to  Cokmxmora- 
nvE  Works.— The  following  criteria  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  commemorative  works  con- 
structed on  land  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(1)  Design  of  the  commemorative  woik 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
National  (^ital  Planning  Commission. 

(2)  To  the  maylmiim  extent  possible,  a 
commemorative  work  shall  be  located  In 
surroundings  that  are  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commemorative  work 

(3)  A  commemorative  woik  shall  be  so  lo- 
cated as  to  prevent  Interference  with,  or  en- 


croachment upon,  any  existing  ( 

tive  work  and  to  protect  open  space  In  a 

manner  compatible  with  existing  public  use. 

(4)  A  commemorative  work  shall  be  con- 
structed of  durable  material  suitable  to  the 
outdoor  environment 

(5)  Before  approval  by  the  Secretary  and 
issuance  of  a  construction  permit  to  place  a 
commemorative  work  at  the  selected  site, 
such  work  shall  be  Inspected  by  persons 
knowledgeable  and  qualified  In  the  field  of 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  such 
works  to  determine  structural  soundnea 
and  durability  and  to  assure  that  the  com- 
memorative work  meets  the  current  high 
professional  standards. 

(6)  Before  approval  by  the  Secretary  and 
Issuance  of  a  construction  permit  to  place  a 
commemorative  work  at  the  selected  site, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  to  be  met,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary— 

(A)  There  is  available  the  full  amount  of 
funds  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

(B)  To  offset  the  costs  of  perpetual  main- 
tenance and  preservation  in  the  case  of  a 
commemorative  work  constructed  by  a 
person,  such  person  has  paid,  for  deposit  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

To  carry  out  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
may  require  establishment  of  appropriate 
accounts  and  may  conduct  such  audits  as 
may  be  necessary. 

SBC  «.  TEMPORARY  COMMEMORATIVE  WORKS  IN 


n. 

The  Secretary  may  permit,  to  the  extent 
authorised  by  law,  temporary  location  of  a 
commemorative  work  in  Area  II  for  a  single 
period  of  not  more  than  one  year.  Not  later 
than  the  end  of  that  period,  a  commemora- 
tive work  so  located  shall  be  removed  from 
Area  II  to  a  place  other  than  Area  I  or  Area 
n.  A  commemorative  work  may  not  be  tem- 
porarily located  in  Area  II  under  this  sec- 
tion, until  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
there  are  available  sufficient  funds  for  in- 
stallation and  removal  of  such  commemora- 
tive work.  To  carry  out  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  may  require  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  accounts  and  may  con- 
duct such  audits  as  may  be  necessary. 

SBC  7.  NATIONAL  CAPFFAL  MEMORUL  COMMIS- 
SION. 

The  National  Capital  Memorial  Advisory 
Committee  as  established  by  the  Secretary, 
as  in  existence  on  January  1,  1986,  is  redes- 
ignated as  the  National  Capital  Memorial 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  provide 
advice  to  the  Secretary  on  policy  and  proce- 
dures for  establishment  of  (and  proposals  to 
establish)  commemorative  works  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region.  The  CTommlsslon 
shaU  meet  at  least  twice  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary. 

SEC  a  MISCBLLANBOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  DocomaiTAnoit.— Complete  documen- 
tation of  design  and  construction  of  each 
commemorative  work  placed  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  be 
provided  to  the  National  Park  Service  and 
permanenUy  maintained. 

(b)  BZPIRATIOII  OP  AvmORXTT  POR  A  COM- 
MEMORATIVE Work.— Any  legislative  author- 
ity for  a  commemorative  work  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  5-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  authority,  tmless  construction 
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of  the  conunemorative  work  begins  during 
that  period. 

8BC  *.  RCGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  appropri- 
ate regulations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  The 
regulations  sliall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  II.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "commemorative  work" 
means  any  statue,  monument,  sculpture, 
memorial,  or  other  structure  or  landscape 
feature,  including  a  garden  or  memorial 
grove,  designed  to  perpetuate  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  the  memory  of  a  person, 
group,  event  or  other  significant  element  of 
history.  The  term  does  not  include  any  such 
item  which  is  located  within  the  interior  of 
a  structure  which  is  primarily  used  for 
other  purposes. 

(3)  The  term  "Area  I"  means  those  lands 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  which  are 
designated  as  "Area  I"  on  the  map  referred 
to  in  section  3. 

(4)  The  term  "Area  n"  means  all  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service 
within  the  District  of  Colmnbia  other  than 
lands  within  Area  I. 

SBC  11.  EFTECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
either  of  the  following: 

(DA  commemorative  work  authorized  by 
a  law  enacted  on  or  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  99th  Congress. 

(3)  A  commemorative  work  authorized  by 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  passed  by  either 
House  of  the  Congress  on  or  l>ef ore  Novem- 
ber 6,  1985,  and  enacted  into  law  after  that 
date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vkhto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Strang]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans,  we  are 
fortunate  as  a  nation  to  have  a  capital 
city  specifically  plaimed  and  designed 
to  embody  our  ideals,  a  city  of  both 
magnificence  and  practicality.  The 
design  we  now  have  comes  to  us  only 
because  of  the  diligence  and  vigilance 
of  our  predecessors.  Through  their  ef- 
forts we  can  still  see  the  city  that 
Pierre  L'Enfant  planned  and  that  the 
1902  U.S.  Senate  Park  Commission 
with  the  McMillan  plan  restored,  with 
its  vistas,  its  orderly  but  grand  street 
patterns  and  its  open  space.  Many  of 
the  key  elements  of  the  planned  city— 
the  circles,  squares.  The  Mall  itself, 
have  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service  for  the  past 
50  years. 


Numerous  and  diverse  activities 
occur  here— national  celebrations  such 
as  inaugurals  and  July  4,  demonstra- 
tions for  and  against  a31  maimer  of 
causes,  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights  and  recreational  use  of  all 
kinds.  This  diversity  embodies  many  of 
our  national  ideals. 

Another  use  of  this  land  is  the  com- 
memoration of  crucial  events  and  indi- 
viduals in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Memorials,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial,  and  numerous  less 
well  known  memorials  also  occupy  Na- 
tional Park  Service  land,  for  a  total  of 
108.  Some  18  more  commemorative 
works  are  currently  proposed  before 
this  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  4378, 
provides  standards  for  the  placement 
of  commemorative  works  on  Federal 
lands  and  in  particular  those  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  proce- 
dure for  those  persons  or  groups  au- 
thorized by  legislation  to  establish 
such  commemorative  works.  The  biU 
defines  "commemorative  works"  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion  to  include  the 
variety  of  statues,  monuments,  and 
memorial  groves.  It  designates  two 
areas  with  different  criteria  for  siting 
commemorative  works,  provides  for  a 
temporary  location  for  commemora- 
tive works,  and  seeks  to  ensure  that 
future  commemorative  works  be  con- 
structed in  a  durable  and  lasting 
manner. 

Finally,  it  exempts  those  commemo- 
rative works  authorized  by  a  law  en- 
acted before  the  99th  Congress  or 
those  authorized  by  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  on  or  before  November  6, 
1985,  and  enacted  into  law  after  that 
date. 

In  the  subcommittee  hearing  on  this 
bill,  we  heard  from  diverse  witnesses- 
historic  preservationists,  sculpture  ex- 
perts, and  users  of  this  parkland  in- 
cluding the  cherry  blbssom  parade, 
runners,  and  softball  players.  They 
supported  the  bUl,  emphasizing  again 
the  varied  uses  of  thiis  limited  park- 
land. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio,  Ms. 
Oakar,  for  her  cooperation  in  fashion- 
ing this  legislation.  She  showed  great 
concern  for  ensuring  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  serve  our  Nation's  Capital 
well. 

We  have  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  the  design  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  and  to  encourage 
balance  among  all  the  activities  that 
occur  here.  H.R.  4378  will  help  us  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4378. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Recoro 
a  letter  from  Representative  ANinm- 


zio  regarding  this  legislation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoumnB  OR  Honsa  AmfmianA- 
TiOH,  Task  Force  on  LnaAun 
aus  MmoRiALs, 

WoMhingUm,  DC,  May  1, 1989. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iniu- 
lar  Affain,  1324  Longworth  HOB,  Wath- 
ington,  DC. 
DXAR  Chaibmah  Udall:  H.R.  4378,  a  bill  to 
govern  the  establishment  of  commemorative 
works  within  the  National  Capital  Region  of 
the  National   Park  Service,   was  reported 
from  your  Committee  on  April  33,  1986.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  elements  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  would  ordinarily  seek 
sequestrial  referral  for  review,  recognizes 
the   need   for   expeditious   action   by   the 
House.  Therefore,  without  waiving  its  Juris- 
diction    regarding    leglslatioa     containing 
similar  matters,  the  Committee  accedes  to 
immediate  consideration  of  H.R.  4378,  under 
suspension,  as  reported  from  your  Commit- 
tee. 
With  every  best  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

^AHK  Amnmzio, 

Ouiirman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4378. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  twofold:  To  limit  the  number  of 
future  commemorative  works  placed 
on  Federal  lands  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [D.C.]  and  to  ensure  that  such 
works  are  appropriately  designed,  con- 
structed, and  located.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  the  legislation 
divides  the  National  Park  Service— ad- 
ministered lands  within  D.C.  into  two 
areas.  Future  commemorative  works 
may  only  be  located  in  area  I  if  Con- 
gress determines  that  the  subject  of 
the  work  is  of  major  historical  and 
lasting  significance  and  area  I  is  the 
only  appropriate  site  for  the  work. 
Other  conditions  are  required  for  com- 
memorative works  to  be  located  in 
area  II.  The  legislation  also  addresses 
one  of  my  concerns  by  exempting  com- 
memorative works  authorized  prior  to 
the  99th  Congress  or  approved  by 
either  House  of  Congress  before  No- 
vember 6,  1985,  such  as  the  Navy  Me- 
morial and  the  Korean  War  Memorial. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  problems  with 
statues,  sculptures,  et  cetera,  which 
have  arisen  over  the  years,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  future  commemorative 
works  demonstrate  structural  soimd- 
ness,  durability,  and  lasting  quality.  It 
also  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
maintenance  and  preservation  trust 
fund  prior  to  construction  of  the  work 
to  assist  with  future  associated  costs. 

I  believe  the  major  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation—to limit  the  proliferation  of  in- 
significant works  in  D.C— is  certainly 
meritorious.  As  additional  works  are 
located  in  this  area,  the  open  space 


which  is  used  by  numerous  residents 
and  visitors  for  a  variety  of  activities, 
is  lost  forever.  While  I  strongly  sup- 
port commemorating  worthy  individ- 
uals and  events  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. I  also  feel  a  balance  of  uses  for  the 
public  lands  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
must  be  established  shortly.  H.R.  4378 
is  definitely  a  good  starting  point 
toward  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Vento  for  his  efforts  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  on  several  diffi- 
cult inues  associated  with  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  the  bill  has  been  signifi- 
cantly improved  since  the  subcommit- 
tee began  work  on  it,  and  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  version  before 
us  today. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  HJl. 
4378. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vehto]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4378.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  standards 
for  placement  of  commemorative 
works  on  lands  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1215     - 

ESTABLISHING  A  PERMANENT 
BOUNDARY  FOR  ACADIA  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (8.  720)  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  for  the  Acadia  National 
Paiic  In  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oIIowb: 


S.  730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreeentativeM   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreet  auembled, 

TITLEI 

SBC  I«l.  BOUNDARIB8  OT  ACADU  NATIONAL  PARK. 

In  order  to  protect  and  conserve  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  Acadia  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Maine  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  relerred  to  as  "the  Park"),  and  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Park, 
the  boundary  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Acadia  National  Park  Boundary  Map", 
numbered  133-80010,  and  dated  April  1986 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  "the 
map")  is  hereby  established  as  the  perma- 
nent boundary  for  the  Park.  The  map  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  it  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for 
EUmcock  and  Knox  Counties,  Maine. 

SBC  in.  LANDS  WrmiN  BOUNDARIES. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  "the  Secre- 
tary") Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Park  by  donation,  exchange  (in  accordance 
with  this  section),  or  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  except  that— 

(1)  any  lands  or  Interests  therein  owned 
by  the  State  of  Maine  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange;  and 

(3)  privately  owned  lands  or  interests 
therein  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  property  Is  being 
developed  or  proposed  to  be  developed  in  a 
manner  which  is  detrimental  to  the  scenic, 
historical,  cultural,  and  other  values  for 
which  the  Park  was  established. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  specific  guidelines  under  which  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aK3).  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
such  guidelines.  The  guidelines  shall  pro- 
vide for  notice  to  the  Secretary  prior  to 
commencement  of  any  proposed  develop- 
ment ?rtthln  the  boundaries  of  the  Park. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  written  notice 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  of  any  deter- 
mination proposed  to  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)  and  shall  provide  the  owner  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
proposal. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3),  development  or 
proposed  development  of  private  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  that  is 
sii^icantly  different  from,  or  a  significant 
expansion  of,  development  existing  as  of 
November  1,  198S,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Secretary  as  detrimental  to  the  values 
for  which  the  Park  was  established. 

(8)  Reconstruction  or  expansion  of  a  pri- 
vate or  commercial  building  shall  not  be 
treated  as  detrimental  to  the  Park  or  as  an 
Incompatible  development  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  if  such  reconitructlon  or 
expansion  Is  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

(A)  Reconstruction  of  an  existing  build- 
ing. 

(B)  Construction  of  attached  or  accessory 
structural  additions,  which  do  not  exceed  3S 
percent  of  the  square  footage  of  the  princi- 
pal structure. 

(C)  Construction  of  reasonable  support 
development  such  as  roads,  parking  fadll- 


ties,  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  dodc  fa- 
dliUes. 

(cXl)  The  owner  of  any  private  property 
within  the  Park  may,  on  the  date  of  Its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  and  u  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  himself 
and  his  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  for  a  definite  tern  of  not 
more  than  35  years,  or  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  or  his  spouse,  whichever  Is 
later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be 
reserved.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acquisition,  leas  the  fair 
market  value,  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(3)  Any  such  right  retained  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  and  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  and  after 
reasonable  notice  to  the  owner  thereof  that 
such  property  is  being  used  for  any  purpose 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Park  or  with  the  preservation  of 
the  resources  therein.  Such  right  shall  ter- 
minate by  operation  of  law  upon  notifica- 
tion to  the  owner  by  the  Secretary  and  ten- 
dering to  the  owner  the  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion  which 
remains  unexpired. 

(dXl)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ao- 
qtilre  lands  by  exchange  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  non- 
Federal  property  located  within  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Park  and  may  convey  to  the  grant- 
or of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary which  lies  outside  said  boundary  and 
depicted  on  the  map.  Properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  In 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an 
exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the  value  of 
the  properties  exchanged. 

(3)  Federally  owned  property  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  which  Is  not  ex- 
changed within  10  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  towns  in 
which  the  property  is  located  without  en- 
cumbrance and  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, except  that  no  town  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  such  lands  unless,  within  10  years 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  lands  within 
the  Park  boundary  and  owned  by  the  town 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  lands  depicted  on  the  map 
referenced  in  section  101  and  identified  as 
lODBH  and  llDBH  known  as  the  "Bar 
Harbor  Sewage  Treatment  Plant";  14DBH 
known  as  the  "New  Park  Street  Ballfleld"; 
and  15DBH  known  as  the  "Former  Park 
Headquarters",  shall  be  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary,  without  monetary  consideration, 
to  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  within 
180  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  real  property  conveyed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  and  retained 
by  the  town  for  municipal  and  public  pur- 
poses. Title  to  the  properties  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  if  such  property  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  is  conveyed  by  the  town  to  an- 
other party  or  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  specified  In  this  subaectloa 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaon  of 
this  section,  lands  depicted  on  the  map  Iden- 
tified as  4DBH,  located  in  the  village  of 
Town  Hill,  Maine,  shall  be  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  without  monetary  consideration, 
to  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  as  soon 
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as  practicable  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  appropriate  reversionary 
provisions,  as  well  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  provide  for  the  development  and 
use  of  such  property  by  any  town  which  so 
desires  as  a  solid  waste  transfer  station  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  that  is  satisfactory 
to  the  towns  and  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
prior  appropriations)  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  transfer  station 
the  lesser  of — 

(1X350,000.  or 

(2)  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  con- 
struction. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation  or  exchange  lands  or 
interests  therein  in  the  area  identified  on 
the  map  as  "Schooner  Head".  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  acquire  conserva- 
tion easements  on  such  lands  by  piurhase 
with  donated  or  appropriate  funds  if  he  de- 
termines after  written  notice  to  the  owner 
and  i^ter  providing  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  such  notice,  that  the 
property  is  being  developed  or  proposed  to 
be  developed  in  a  manner  which  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  or  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  development  existing  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1985,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(hKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire conservation  easements  by  purchase 
from  a  willing  seller  or  by  donation  on  par- 
cels of  land  adjacent  to  the  Park  on  Schoo- 
dic  Peninsula,  the  islands  of  Hancock 
Coimty,  and  the  islands  of  Knox  County 
east  and  south  of  the  Penobscot  Ship  Chan- 
nel, except  such  islands  as  lie  within  the 
town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Knox  County.  Parcels 
subject  to  conservation  easements  acquired 
or  accepted  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section must  possess  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

(A)  important  scenic,  ecological,  historic, 
archeological.  or  cultural  resources; 

(B)  shorefront  property:  or 

(C)  largely  undeveloped  entire  islands. 

(2)  Conservation  easements  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  protect  the  respective  scenic,  ecologi- 
cal, historic,  archeological,  or  cultural  re- 
sources existing  on  the  parcels: 

(B)  preserve,  through  setback  require- 
ments or  other  appropriate  restrictions,  the 
open,  natural,  or  traditional  appearance  of 
the  shorefront  when  viewed  from  the  water 
or  from  other  public  viewpoints:  or 

(C)  limit  year-round  and  seasonal  residen- 
tial and  commercial  development  to  activi- 
ties consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Islands'  natural  qualities  and  to  traditional 
resource-based  land  use  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  fishing,  farming,  silviculture,  and 
grazing. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  accept  or 
acquire  conservation  easements  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU  consider 
the  following  factors: 

(A)  the  resource  protection  benefits  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  conservation  ease- 
ment: 

(B)  the  public  benefit  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  conservation  easement: 

(C)  the  significance  of  the  easement  in  re- 
lation to  the  land  planning  objectives  of 
local  government  and  regional  and  State 
agencies: 

(D)  the  economic  impact  of  the  conserva- 
tion easement  on  local  livelihoods,  activities, 
and  government  revenues:  and 

(E)  the  proximity  of  the  parcel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Park  and  to  other  parcels 


on  which  the  Secretary  maintains  conserva- 
tion easements. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "conservation  easement"  means  a  less- 
than-fee  Interest  in  land  or  a  conservation 
restriction  as  defined  in  section  476  through 
479-B  inclusive,  as  amended,  of  title  33  of 
the  Maine  Revised  Statutes  of  1964,  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(5)  No  easement  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  without 
first  consulting  with,  and  providing  written 
notification  to,  the  town  in  which  the  land 
is  located  and  the  Acadia  National  Park  Ad- 
visory Commission  established  by  section 
103  of  this  title.  In  providing  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  indicate  the 
manner  and  degree  to  which  the  easement 
meets  the  criteria  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  market- 
able title,  free  of  any  and  all  enciunbrances. 

(JKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  an  offer  of  the  following  from  the 
Jackson  Laboratory  (a  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine): 

(A)  Lands  depicted  on  the  map  as  55  A 
ABH  which  are  held  in  fee  by  the  Jackson 
Laboratory. 

(B)  A  conservation  easement  on  lands  de- 
picted on  the  map  identified  as  55  ABH  (de- 
veloped property  known  as  "Hlghseas"). 
The  easement  shall  prohibit  subdivision  of 
such  land  or  any  further  significant  devel- 
opment on  such  lands,  except  as  permitted 
by  the  guidelines  published  under  section 
102(b)(1). 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  the  lands  and  ease- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transfer  to  the  Jackson  Laborato- 
ry the  lands  depicted  on  the  map  as  8  DBH 
and  9  DBH.  Any  disparity  in  the  fair  market 
value  on  the  lands  and  easement  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  the  lands  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  equalized  as 
provided  in  section  102(d)(1). 

(k)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aK2),  the 
construction  of  one  single  family  residence 
on  Burnt  Porcupine  Island  by  the  owner  of 
the  Island  shall  not  be  treated  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  scenic,  historic,  cultural,  or  other 
values  for  which  the  park  was  established  if, 
before  such  construction  commences,  the 
Secretary  has  reviewed  and  approved  plans 
for  the  size,  location  and  architectural 
design  of  the  structure. 

SEC  103.  ADVISORY  (X)MMI8SION. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Acadia 
National  Park  Advisory  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Commission"). 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  16 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)3  members  at  large. 

(2)  3  members  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  Oovemor  of 
Maine. 

(3)  4  members,  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  each  of  the  foiu' 
towns  on  the  Island  of  Mount  £>esert. 

(4)3  members  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  each  of  the  three 
Hancock  County  mainland  communities  of 
Oouldsboio,  Winter  Harbor,  and  Trenton. 

(5)  3  members,  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  each  of  the  three 
island  towns  of  Cranberry  Isles,  Swans 
Island,  and  Frenchboro. 

(b)  The  terms  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers shall  be  3  years  except  that,  for  initial 


appointments  under  each  paragraph,  one 
member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
and  one  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  3 
years. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  Ita  own 
chairman  and  adopt  its  own  bylaws.  Any  va- 
cancy on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  maimer  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  except 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  Park,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  (including  conservation  easements 
on  islands). 

(2)  Termination  of  rights  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy. 

(f )  The  Commission  established  imder  this 
section  shall  terminate  20  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  104.  BEAR  ISLAND. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Federal  property  located  on  Bear 
Island  in  the  town  of  Oanberry  Isle  shall, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
the  provisions  of  the  title.  Such  Federal 
property  shall  not  be  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  a  manner  which  would  provide  for 
or  encourage  intensive  visitor  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
improvements  to  the  Federal  property  on 
Bear  Island  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
protection  of  adjacent  private  property. 

SEC  105.  TOWN  or  ISLE  AU  HAUT. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply 
to  those  portions  of  the  Park  lying  within 
the  Town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine,  which 
lands  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  97-335. 

SEC  IOC.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Effective  October  1, 1986,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  $9,100,000  for 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests,  therein. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  7(a)(3) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  (16  U.S.C.  460  1-9), 
the  statutory  ceiling  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress. 

SEC  107.  PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL  (MVERNMENTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  sub- 
section 3(d)  of  the  Act  of  October  20,  1976 
(90  Stat.  2662)  payments  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  that  Act  shall  be  made 
to  the  appropriate  units  of  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  over  lands  with  the 
boundary  of  the  Park.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  only  for  a  period  of  12  years. 

(b)  Payments  received  by  the  units  of 
local  government  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  for  fire  protection,  police 
protection,  solid  waste  management,  and 
road  maintenance  and  improvement. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  made  only  from  funds  appropriated 
therefor.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  place  of  any  other  funds 
or  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  which  the 
units  of  local  governments  are  entitled. 
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8EC  Ml.  CAPE  COD  NATIONAL  8BA8HORB  ADVISO- 
RY COMMISSION. 

SecUon  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  Auguat  7,  1961 
(PX.  87-126:  75  Stat.  392)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ten  years"  and  substituting 
"30  years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vkhto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Stramo]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vknto]. 

GENZRAL  LXAVK 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  S.  720.  the  Senate  biU  now 
being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  S.  720,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulur  Af- 
fairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
establish,  for  the  first  time,  a  statuto- 
ry boimdary  for  Acadia  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  Additionally, 
the  legislation  sets  out  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  park,  and  includes  several 
provisions  relating  to  the  management 
of  lands  important  to  the  park. 

The  measure  before  us  also  contains 
a  new  title  II.  authorizing  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  Cape  Cod  Nation- 
al Seashore  Advisory  Commission 
untU  1996. 

Acadia  is  one  of  several  national 
park  units  with  no  statutory  bounda- 
ry, and  one  of  the  few  park  units 
where  the  National  Park  Service 
cannot  purchase  land.  Legislation  es- 
tablishing the  park  specified  that  land 
may  only  be  acquired  by  donation,  but 
that  the  park  may  accept  donations  in 
all  of  Hancock  County  and  most  of 
Knox  County.  ME.  This  policy,  while 
bringing  many  Important  additions 
into  the  park,  has  created  a  haphazard 
pattern  of  landholdlngs,  hindering  the 
effective  utilization  and  management 
of  important  park  resources.  Both  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  towns 
surroimding  the  park  have  expressed 
their  strong  desire  for  seeing  this  situ- 
ation rectified. 

During  committee  consideration  of 
8.  720,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 


a  substitute  was  adopted.  The  substi- 
tute amendment  is  a  carefully  crafted 
product  to  improve  on  the  Senate 
measure.  Changes  were  kept  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum,  recognizing  the  give 
and  take  that  has  existed  with  this 
legislation.  The  changes  made  by  the 
substitute  such  as  the  Secretarial  noti- 
fication, the  Park  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  permissible  development  al- 
lowed on  already  developed  property 
within  the  park  boundary  bring  S.  720 
more  in  line  with  our  standard  policy 
for  the  use  and  administration  of  na- 
tional park  units. 

I  believe  the  substitute  fairly  recog- 
nizes the  unique  nature  of  some  of  the 
problems  both  the  towns  and  the  park 
face  coexisting  on  what  is  basically  a 
large  Island,  in  which  both  have  limit- 
ed room  to  grow.  The  substitute  is  a 
true  compromise,  borne  out  of  hard 
negotiations  between  the  affected  par- 
ties. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Representative  Snowi],  the 
sponsor  of  a  similar  House  measure, 
for  her  diligence  and  hard  work  on 
this  matter.  Representative  Sifowx 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  her  views  on 
how  this  legislation  should  be  crafted. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  work  with 
her  and  forge  an  agreement  on  many 
of  our  concerns.  I  might  add  ttiat  the 
participation  and  support  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Maine  delegation,  es- 
pecially Senator  Mitchxll,  the  spon- 
sor and  architect  of  this  measure,  cer- 
tainly has  been  the  key  in  reactiing  a 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note 
that  because  of  the  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  have  removed  section 
102(h)(4)(B)  from  the  bill.  This  provi- 
sion, which  was  inserted  by  the  other 
body,  would  stipulate  that  the  dona- 
tion of  a  conservation  easement  to  the 
park  would  be  deemed  to  further  Fed- 
eral conservation  policy  and  yield  a 
significant  public  benefit  for  purposes 
of  qualifying  as  a  Federal  income  tax 
charitable  contribution  deduction. 

I  would  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  can  really  be  no  question  but 
that  there  is  a  significant  public  value 
for  conservation  easements  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  resources  of  Acadia  National  Park, 
as  specified  in  the  bill,  surely  they 
should  qualify  for  the  deduction.  Un- 
fortunately, there  have  been  instances 
when  the  IRS  has  questioned  the  do- 
nation of  such  conservation  ease- 
ments. 

Rather  ttian  impede  the  progress  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  willing  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  diligent  in  following 
through  with  the  IRS  to  assure  the 
proper  implementation  of  the  tax  de- 
ductabiUty  provision  for  conservation 


easements,  especially  as  It  relates  to 
this  or  other  national  park  units. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  S.  720  as 
amended  is  a  measure  that  will  fur- 
ther the  purposes  for  which  Acadia 
National  Park  was  established,  while 
providing  a  measure  of  certainty  re> 
gardlng  the  operation  of  the  park  for 
the  local  residents  and  the  towns  con- 
tiguous and  surrounded  by  the  park. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House  version  of  S.  720  which  is  before 
us  today. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  resolve  a  longstanding  con- 
troversy over  the  boundary  lines  of 
Acadia  National  Park  by  establishing  a 
permanent  t>oundary.  Under  the  bill's 
provisions,  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  land  would  be  added  to  the  park 
with  about  700  acres  of  land  deleted 
from  the  park  boimdary.  Acquisition 
of  private  holdings  within  the  park  is 
limited  to  willing  sellers,  except  when 
incompatible  development  or  changes 
in  use  occur  or  are  proposed  In  which 
case  condemnation  authority  is  au- 
thorized. Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
additional  pilt  payments  to  the  local 
towns  who  are  concerned  that  future 
park  acquisitions  will  erode  their  tax 
bases  and  prohibit  future  economic 
growth. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Vehto 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  original  House 
bill  (H.R.  1685).  the  gentlelady  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowi].  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  resolve  the  numerous  differ- 
ences on  this  issue.  While  I  believe  the 
bill  before  us  Includes  some  very  sig- 
nificant compromises,  such  as  the 
agreement  developed  with  the  land- 
owners of  Burnt  Porcupine  Island,  I 
also  feel  some  Improvements  could  be . 
made  in  the  legislation.  However,  over- 
all, I  think  the  bill's  provisions  repre- 
sent an  equitable  resolution  of  the  nu- 
merous problems  facing  Acadia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  title  II  of  this  legislation. 
This  unrelated  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  10-year  extension  of  the 
Cape  Code  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  in  Massachusetts.  The  com- 
mission has  already  been  in  existence 
for  20  years  and  has  basically  accom- 
plished Its  duties  set  forth  in  the  law 
establishing  the  seashore. 

If  there  are  local  groups  and  individ- 
uals interested  in  providing  input  on 
future  issues  which  may  arise  at  the 
seashore,  I  feel  a  volimteer  committee 
could  be  established.  It  could  serve  the 
same  function  as  the  current  Federal 
Commission  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  Congressman  Laoo- 
MARSiMO's  own  congressional  district, 
one  such  group,  the  Friends  of  the 
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Channel  Islands,  assists  the  park  su- 
perintendent at  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  group,  and  many  others  like  it 
throughout  the  country,  demonstrate 
that  such  volunteer  committees  can  be 
helpful  and  effective.  Therefore.  I  feel 
a  lesser  extension  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Seashore  Advisory  Commission,  such 
as  4  years,  is  a  preferable  alternative 
to  the  current  bill  since  it  would  allow 
the  commission  to  continue  its  role 
untU  a  volunteer  committee  could  be 
formed. 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  do 
feel  some  improvements  could  be 
made  to  the  legislation.  I  hope  we  can 
move  it  forward  today  and  continue 
the  congressional  process  on  these  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  tliis  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  speak  today  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  permanent  bounda- 
ry for  Acadia  National  Park. 

I  would  like  to  cotomend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Mr.  Vemto,  and 
the  ranldng  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  for  the  in- 
terest the  have  shown  in  Acadia  and 
this  legislation,  and  in  their  dedication 
to  maintaining  the  integrity  of  all  of 
our  national  parks.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Touhg,  for  his  support 
and  assistance  as  well. 

Acadia  is  certainly  one  of  this  coun- 
try's great  national  parks,  as  anyone 
who  has  been  to  this  Maine  park  can 
attest.  The  park  received  over  4  mil- 
lion visitors  last  year,  and  we  expect  a 
very  busy  summer  this  year  as  well. 
The  State  of  Maine  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Acadia  is  the  second 
most  visited  park  in  the  United  States. 

Acadia's  founding  and  growth  is  a 
fascinating  story.  Unique  among  our 
national  parks,  it  began  without  a 
formal  boundary  and  has  giown  only 
through  donations  of  land.  Today,  the 
park  consists  of  35,000  acres,  which  is 
small  by  national  standards. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  so- 
lidifies the  boundary  and  the  land 
holdings  of  the  park,  allowing  for  over 
2,000  acres  to  be  acquired  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  exchange  by  the  park. 
Over  700  acres  will  also  be  deleted. 

Having  a  defined,  permanent  bound- 
ary is  important  to  the  park  and  the 
surrounding  communities.  Acadia  will 
finally  be  given  the  long-term  protec- 
tion it  needs  and.  in  turn,  the  10 
Maine  communities  which  border 
Acadia  will  gain  the  necessary  protec- 
tion from  further  erosion  of  their  tax 
base  from  additional  donations  of 
lands  to  the  park. 


In  every  respect,  this  legislation  is 
the  result  of  compromise.  Many  years 
of  negotiations  and  settlements  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  Maine's  congressional  delega- 
tion in  1985.  Even  the  legislation  itself 
has  been  modified  considerably,  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  to  bring 
us  closer  to  the  completion  of  this 
process. 

Over  50  years  in  the  making.  Acadia 
grew  by  these  donations,  and  by  the 
special  efforts  of  the  Rockefellers  and 
others  who  recognized  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  this  land,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

Acadia's  maturity,  however,  brought 
new  forces  together.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  local  communities  became  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  unabated  park 
expansion  and  the  shrinkage  of  their 
town  lines  suid  tax  bases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Park  Service  saw  a  wonder- 
ful era  of  magnanimous  land  dona- 
tions come  to  a  close,  leaving  the  park 
as  a  patchwork  of  lands,  and  with  the 
clear  need  to  round  out  the  holdings 
of  the  park  to  preserve  its  long  term 
integrity. 

With  this  legislation,  lands  can  be 
either  donated,  exchanged  or  pur- 
chased by  the  Park  Service  on  a  will- 
ing seller  basis.  The  Park  Service, 
however,  retains  the  right  to  acquire 
these  lands  immediately,  if  incompati- 
ble development  is  being  undertaken 
or  about  to  occur.  Terms  of  incompat- 
ibility and  the  rights  of  landowners 
are  carefully  defined  in  this  legisla- 
tion. At  the  time  a  willing  seller  ar- 
rangement with  the  park  is  agreed  to. 
landowners  will  receive  fair  market 
value  for  their  property  unless  it  is 
given  through  donation.  This  legisla- 
tion also  allows  for  enlargements  on 
existing  privately-held  dwellings 
within  the  park  of  up  to  25  percent. 

An  Acadia  National  Park  Advisory 
Commission  will  be  formed  to  oversee 
the  many  issues  which  pertain  to 
maintenance  of  the  park,  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  Park  Service.  Most 
notably,  all  conservation  easements  re- 
quire submission  of  written  notice  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  as  well  as 
the  communities  affected.  Close  con- 
sultation between  the  Park  Service 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  ease- 
ments is  also  required. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  resolves  a  land  exchange 
between  the  owners  of  the  High  Seas 
properties,  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
and  the  Park  Service.  In  addition,  the 
owners  of  Biunt  Porcupine  Island 
have  come  to  an  agreement  permitting 
limited  development  and  possession  of 
the  island  in  perpetuity,  which  meets 
the  interests  of  this  family  and  the 
Park  Service. 

In  recognition  of  the  financial 
burden  the  local  communities  face 
with  maintaining  roads  and  other  sup- 
port services,  this  legislation  provides 
an  enhanced  payment-in-lieu  of  taxes 


[PILT]  extending  section  ni  local  gov- 
ernment assistance  from  5  years  to  12 
years.  As  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  most 
visited  national  parks,  Acadia's  cur- 
rent maximum  level  of  PILT  compen- 
sation per  visitor  was  only  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  in  1984.  For  compari- 
son, Yellowstone  works  out  to  76  cents 
per  visitor. 

This  compensation  will  assist  these 
towns  with  fire  and  police  protection, 
solid  waste  management  and  road 
maintenance,  and  while  welcome,  stiU 
only  partially  compensates  for  the 
services  the  towns  provide  to  the  4  mil- 
lion visitors  annually. 

The  Schooner  Head  properties  are 
placed  within  the  park  boimdaries, 
with  identical  restrictions  as  the  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  other  body. 
Lands  on  Schooner  Head  can  be  ac- 
quired by  donation  or  exchange  from  a 
willing  seller,  and  conservation  ease- 
ments can  be  purchased  or  acquired 
through  donation  if  property  is  under- 
going incompatible  development. 

I  remain  in  opposition,  however,  to 
extending  the  boundary  line  aroimd 
the  Schooner  Head  properties,  which 
was  a  modification  included  in  the  sub- 
stitute by  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
the  line  will  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the 
heads  of  these  landowners,  indicating 
a  continuing  objective  of  the  Park 
Service  to  move  to  take  over  these 
lands.  Despite  my  strong  objections.  I 
am  committed  to  moving  forward  on 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Maine 
communities'  interest  in  bringing  the 
legislative  process  to  a  conclusion  with 
a  strong  compromise  bill. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman 
know,  I  do  have  additional  concerns 
with  several  provisions  in  the  substi- 
tute legislation  approved  by  his  com- 
mittee. Despite  these  very  real  con- 
cerns, I  have  an  overriding  interest  in 
moving  forward  with  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  important  bill,  and  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  many  years  of  effort 
that  have  gone  into  resolving  Acadia's 
boundary. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  can  work  with  me  to  re- 
solve one  more  specific  situation,  the 
right  of  access  to  Otter  Creek  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Desert.  This  has  been 
an  ongoing  issue  between  fishermen 
and  other  residents  of  the  community 
of  Otter  Creek  and  the  park  officiaJs 
at  Acadia.  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
able  to  resolve  this  issue  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 

Again.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  move  closer  to  providing  Acadia 
and  its  neighboring  communities  a 
permanent  boundary  which  they  both 
need  and  deserve. 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

a  1225 

Mr.  VENTO.  lb.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  and  again 
pubUdy  commend  her  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  gentlewoman  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  and  has  stuck  with 
it.  There  were  some  tough  decisions 
that  had  to  be  made  in  this.  I  think 
that  the  types  of  policies,  because  we 
do  make  some  of  those  decisions  in 
this,  will  provide  and  will  be  a  mean- 
ingful decision  and  a  lasting  one  which 
I  think  will  favorably  reflect  on  both 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  and  the 
good  work  that  she  has  done  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Cohir. 

I  again  commend  the  gentlewoman 
and  commend  her  for  her  comments. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agidn  I  want  to  say  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
tleman. There  were  so  many  issues  in- 
volved in  this  legislation,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  reach  a  compromise;  but  I 
think  it  is  one  which  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  and  groups  involved. 

Again.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  ttie  House  of  Representatives  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  conservation  easements  on  land 
adiacent  to  the  Acadia  Natlonal  Park  in  Maine. 
Donations  to  the  Government  of  scenic  ease- 
ments around  our  Natk>n's  secorKi-most  vis- 
ited Federal  parkland  will  greatly  benefit  all  of 
us  who  enjoy  visiting  our  Nation's  46  national 
parks.  It  is  clearty  In  our  National  Interest  to 
encourage  such  donations. 

Some  concern  ha»  been  expressed  in  the 
Senate  that  easements  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
emment  through  donattons  from  owners  of 
property  adjacent  to  the  park  might  not  qualify 
for  a  charitable  contributk)n  under  sectk)n  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Because  of  this 
concern,  the  Senate-passed  version  of  this 
bill,  S.  720,  contained  a  provision  whk:h  would 
"deem"  donations  under  the  legislation  auto- 
matically to  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction.  Such 
deemed  qualiftoation  for  a  tax  deduction  coukj 
result  In  allowing  deductions  for  transfers  that 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  established  in  the  tax 
law  as  a  condition  for  deductible  conservation 
easements. 

Since  ttie  Committee  on  the  Interior  wishes 
to  move  expeditkxjsly  to  complete  actk>n  on 
proposals  that  have  been  devek>ped  over  a 
decade,  and  since  this  legislatton  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pending 
before  the  House  do  not  Include  any  special 
provisions  regarding  the  tax  consequences  of 
transfers  of  easements  on  this  land.  Rather, 
the  availability  of  tax  deductions  will  be  deter- 
mined under  the  general  rules  for  deducttons 
for  conservatton  easements  now  contained  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  reason  for 
the  special  provision  in  the  Senate  version  of 
this  bill  is  that  some  Senators  felt  that  the 
Treasury  Department  had  been  too  slow  In  is- 
suing regulatkjns  interpreting  the  provMons 
within  code  sectkxi  170  that  allow  deducttons 


for  gifts  of  qualified  contervatkxi  easements.  I 
understand  that  this  problem  has  been  over- 
coma  now  because  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  final  reguiatkxM  in  January  of  this  year 
regarding  these  deductkms. 

Also,  individuals  who  wish  to  be  assured  of 
the  availability  of  a  tax  deductton  before  do- 
nating an  easement  may  seek  a  private  njling 
from  the  IRS.  Once  an  affirmative  ruling  is  ob- 
tained, these  indivkiuais  may  proceed  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  tax  deductton  for  their  gift 
«y|||  be  available.  Because  taxpayers  now  have 
final  Treasury  Departnwnt  regulations  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  have  the  IRS  njle  on 
tfteir  donatk>ns  In  advance,  there  should  be  no 
necessity  to  deem  easenwnts  to  satisfy  the 
code  requirements. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  has  in  some 
way  failed  to  provkle  gukjance  for  Indlvkluals 
regarding  gifts  of  conservation  easements 
which  may  be  deductible,  I  will  worit  with 
Treasury  officials  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  resolve  those  problems.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  assertions  that  the 
Treaaury  has  been  unreasonably  restrictive  in 
finding  that  a  consen/atton  purpose  is  furth- 
ered In  cases  such  as  those  Involved  with  the 
Acadia  Natkinal  Parit. 

Rather,  many  of  ttie  reported  disagreements 
on  deductkxts  for  conservatkxi  easements  of 
which  I  am  aware  involve  questk)ns  of  valu- 
atton.  The  value  of  an  easement,  or  any  other 
property  interest  is  inherently  factual,  and 
must  be  determined  on  a  case-t)y-case  basis. 
If  taxpayers  disagree  with  the  IRS  on  such  an 
issue,  they  have  both  administrative  and  judi- 
cial remedies  available  to  them  to  examine 
any  transfer  based  on  Its  own  unk)ue  charac- 
teristics. Such  questk>ns  cannot  be  effectiveiy 
addressed  by  general  oiles  in  legislatton. 
Indeed,  the  Senate  verston  of  this  legisiatton 
does  not  attempt  to  address  questk)ns  of 
valuation. 

t  appreciate  the  sponsors'  understanding 
that  if  this  concern  stems  from  lack  of  admin- 
istrative action.  It  shouM  be  resolved  through 
an  appropriate  administrative  response.  Siml- 
larty.  If  we  find  that  the  existing  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provistons  are  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vkle appropriate  deducttons,  then  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  want  to  review 
those  provisk>ns  for  possible  amendment 

Let  me  briefly  describe  my  understanding  of 
the  history  and  reasons  for  the  present  mies 
regarding  tfie  deductibility  of  conservatk}n 
easements. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  deductk)n  is  not  al- 
lowed for  a  charitable  contributton  of  any  In- 
terest In  property  that  consists  of  less  than 
the  donor's  entire  interest,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  transfers  in  trust  This  restrictton 
was  enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  to 
prevent  certain  tax-avoidance  transactions  In 
which  taxpayers  were  claiming  tax  deductions 
for  gifts  of  partial  Interest  to  charities  when  in 
fact  the  charities  received  little  or  no  benefit 
from  the  transfer, 

Present  law  includes  excepttons  from  this 
general  restrictton  for  gifts  of  remainder  inter- 
ests In  personal  reskjences  and  farms  and  for 
qualified  conservation  easements.  Public  Law 
96-541,  enacted  on  December  17,  1980,  ex- 
panded the  types  of  conservation  easement 
transfers  thst  qualify  for  tax  deductions.  These 
special  code  rules  reflect  a  careful  weighing  of 


me  puDnc  Denein  irom  conaervnion 
mants  against  the  potential  for  tax  abuse. 

Thus,  easements  are  deductible  only  If 
transferred  to  certain  specified  enttttes,  inckid- 
Ing  the  Federal  Qovernmem,  that  have  the 
power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  tsnna 
of  the  transfer.  AddittonaNy,  one  or  more  of 
several  enumerated  conservation  purpoaaa 
must  be  furthered  and  a  significant  public  ben- 
efit must  result  from  the  transfer.  Note  that 
the  public  benefit  may  be  realized  even 
ttiough  the  general  public  does  not  have  phys- 
ical access  to  the  property  that  is  subject  to 
the  conservatton  easement  This  rule  reflects 
Congress'  determinatton  that  a  scenic  view 
might  in  some  instances  provkle  a  public  ben- 
efit even  though  physical  access  to  the  prop- 
erty was  restricted. 

The  standards  of  determining  wt>elher  a 
conservatton  purpose  is  present  are  fairly  spe- 
cific in  the  code.  However,  this  determinatk)n 
as  well  as  that  of  publk:  benefit  must  be  deter- 
mined by  viewing  the  restricted  property  in  re- 
latkxi  to  surrounding  property.  Thus,  the  mere 
preservatk>n  of  open  space  does  not  in  all 
cases  wanant  a  finding  of  a  conservatton  pur- 
pose. 

Senator  Waixop,  who  has  wortted  tirelessly 
to  expand  tfte  avaHafaUity  of  the  scenic  proper- 
ty for  Americans,  was  a  principal  sponsor  of 
the  1960  expanaton  of  the  ckvumstances  in 
which  tax  deductions  are  allowed  for  contribu- 
ttons  of  conaervatkx)  easements.  The  Senate 
Rnance  Committee  report  on  Public  Law  96- 
541  stated  that  the  committee  believed  that 
preservation  of  our  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  cultural  heritage  is  Important  and 
that  the  committee  recognized  that  consen^a- 
tk)n  easements  may  play  an  important  role  in 
preservatton  efforts.  That  belief  and  recognl- 
tk>n  continue  today. 

Once  again,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  review 
devetopments  in  the  conservatk>n  easement 
area  to  assure  that  these  provisions  are  prop- 
erty interpreted  by  the  Treaaury  Department 
and  work  as  they  were  Intended. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  conskier  legisistk)n  to  establish  a 
permanent  boundary  for  the  Acadia  National 
Part(  on  Mount  Desert  Island  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  In  favor  of  this 
legislation  and  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  for  their  unstint- 
ing efforts  to  move  this  leglslatton  forward. 

The  Acadia  National  Park  is  truly  unkjue  In 
that  It  was  created  through  the  generosity  of 
tt)ose  who  have  donated  lands  and  It  is  only 
through  this  mechanism  that  the  pari(  can  be 
expanded.  Not  only  does  the  pari(  lack  a  per- 
manent boundary,  but  the  parit  lands  In  many 
instances  completely  surround  private  lands. 

The  patctiwork  of  donated  land  whk:h  has 
become  Acadia  Natwnal  Pari(  is  testimony  to 
the  value  many  have  placed  on  the  need  to 
preserve  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  area 
for  future  generattons  to  enjoy.  However,  the 
acquisltkm  policy  has,  over  the  years,  created 
problems  for  ttw  Pari(  Service  and  the  com- 
munities that  coexist  with  Acadia.  Controversy 
over  the  peril's  boundaries  has  been  a  fact  of 
life,  preventing  consolklation  or  parit  lands  In 
a  manner  that  best  serves  the  Interests  of  the 
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region's  populations,  the  park's  nii<Kons  of 
visitors,  and  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  legislatwn  represents  ttie 
culmination  of  many  years  of  discussions  and 
negotiations  t>etween  Vne  Natnnal  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  \oca\  communities  and  the  private 
land  owners  in  the  area.  It  is  a  carefully  craft- 
ed compromise  worked  out  by  all  interested 
parties  and  I  believe  that  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation is  extremely  important  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vkhto]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  720, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  biU.  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AWARDING  A  SPECIAL  GOLD 
MEDAL  TO  THE  FAMILY  OF 
HARRY  CHAPIN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Hit.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1207)  to  award  a  special 
gold  medal  to  the  family  of  Harry 
Chapin. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.iao7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized  to  present,  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  Congress,  to  the  family  of 
Harry  Chapin,  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate 
design,  in  recognition  of  Harry  Chapin's  ef- 
forts to  address  issues  of  hunger  around  the 
world. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  l>e  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Effective  October  1, 1985,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  to  l>e  coined 
and  sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

(b)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  shaU  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sxc.  3.  The  medals  provided  for  In  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
Uon  5111  of  UUe  31,  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  INtr. 
Amnmziol  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 


rado [Mr.  Strang]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNimzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1207  would 
present  a  gold  medal  to  the  family  of 
singer  Harry  Chapin,  who  died  in  a  car 
accident  in  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  in- 
formed that  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
to  provide  such  a  medr  .  for  Harry 
Chapin  I  must  admit  that  I  was  skepti- 
cal. I  had  never  met  Harry  Chapin  and 
thought  the  medal  was  merely  to  rec- 
ognize his  accomplishments  as  a  popu- 
lar singer. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  After  hearing  some  10  witnesses 
describe  the  great  deeds  of  Harry 
Chapin,  I  am  totaUy  convinced  that  he 
deserves  such  a  med&l.  Witness  after 
witness,  from  Congressmen,  to  rela- 
tives, to  charitable  promotion  organiz- 
ers, described  the  work  of  Harry 
Chapin  in  his  efforts  to  fight  world 
hunger.  He  was  a  man  who  used  his 
talent  not  to  better  his  own  life,  but  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate. 

At  the  close  of  our  hearings  I  told 
the  witnesses  that  I  had  never  met 
Harry  Chapin,  but  I  truly  wished  that 
I  had. 

HJft.  1207  is  cosponsored  by  232 
Members  of  the  House,  more  than  a 
majority.  That  so  many  Members  of 
this  body  join  in  recognizing  Harry 
Chapin's  efforts  stands  as  testimony 
to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world 
hunger.  He  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
so  many  in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Government. 

Harry  Chapin  was  a  singer,  but  more 
than  that,  he  was  an  example  to  all  he 
met.  He  was  not  content  to  do  an  occa- 
sional benefit  performance.  Half  the 
concerts  he  gave  each  year,  and  he 
gave  200  concerts  a  year,  were  to  help 
eradicate  hunger  on  Earth. 

He  founded  World  Hunger  Year. 
That  is  a  nonprofit,  educational  group, 
not  a  one-shot  event  remembrance  of 
starvation.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
every  year  is  world  hunger  year. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger,  established  in  1978, 
was  established  in  large  part  because 
of  Harry  Chapin's  tireless  lobbying. 
After  working  to  have  the  legislation 
passed,  he  then  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  was  its  most  active  member. 

Harry  Chapin  died  in  a  tragic  auto- 
mobile accident  in  1981.  But  his  influ- 
ence has  lived  on.  His  manager.  Ken 
EIragen,  has  gone  on  to  stage  the  mas- 
sive and  successful  USA  for  Africa 
effort,  including  the  record,  "We  Are 
the  World,"  which  featured  35  of  the 
best  known  music  stars.  Testifying 
before  the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coin- 
age Subcommittee  last  week,  Mr. 
Kragen  told  how,  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  the  USA  for  Africa  project,  he 


had  the  eerie  feeling  that  Harry 
Chapin  had  somehow  become  part  of 
him. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  last 
week,  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  spirit 
of  Harry  Chapin  had  not  moved  him. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have 
resisted.  I  am  sure  that  Harry  Cha- 
pin's spirit  was  in  the  studio  when 
"We  Are  the  World"  was  recorded. 

Harry  Chapin  started  a  grassroots 
movement  to  make  America  aware  of 
the  scope  of  hunger  around  the  world. 
America's  concern  for  the  hungry 
through  food  banks  and  shelters  for 
the  homeless  in  our  own  country,  and 
for  relief  for  those  starving  in  other 
coimtries,  was  generated  and  Inspired 
in  large  part  by  Harry  Chapin  before 
he  died.  His  life  ended  too  suddenly. 
But  his  spirit  and  boundless  energy 
live  on  in  American's  concern  for  the 
hungry. 

Harry  Chapin  once  said.  "I've  got 
nothing  against  selling  out.  But  let  me 
sell  out  for  something  that  counts." 
He  never  did  sell  out,  but  he  did  the 
things  that  counted  anyway.  Let's 
honor  his  memory  and  award  him  a 
congressional  gold  medal. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1207  authorizes  a 
congressional  gold  medal  in  honor  of 
Harry  Chapin.  The  name  of  Harry 
Chapin  generally  brings  to  mind  the 
wonderful  songs  that  this  entertainer 
gave  to  the  world.  But  Harry  Chapin 
was  much  more  than  a  troubadour 
singer,  and  he  contributed  much  more 
to  the  world  than  songs  during  his  all- 
too-brief  life.  He  also  gave  consider- 
able energy  and  money  to  fighting  the 
problem  of  hunger  that  still  plagues  so 
much  of  the  world.  In  fact,  Harry 
Chapin  laid  the  foundations  and  pro- 
vided the  inspiration  for  the  very 
active  U.S.  hunger  movement  that 
exists  today.  It  is  in  honor  of  these  ef- 
forts and  the  inspiration  he  has  pro- 
vided to  us  all  that  we  take  up  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoHOAifl,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1207. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  describe  why  I 
introduced  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
why  it  is  cosponsored  by  232  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  extraordi- 
nary people  in  this  country  who,  be- 
cause of  their  tireless  and  unbounding 
efforts  to  do  good  things,  we  will  never 
forget.  Harry  Chapin  is  one  of  those 
persons.  There  are  some  people  who  I 
have  had  contact  with  in  my  life,  who 
have  touched  me  in  ways  that  I  will 
never  forget  and  in  ways  that  have  left 
my  life,  and  the  lives  of  other  people 
on  this  Earth,  much  better.  Harry 


Chapin  was  a  singer,  to  be  sure,  a  trou- 
badour who  traveled  around  this  coun- 
try, who  sang  popular  songs.  He  was 
also  a  storyteller  in  his  songs.  But, 
much  more  than  that,  Harry  was  a 
fellow  who  could  have  been  rich  but 
who  decided  to  donate  one-half  of  his 
earnings  every  year  to  fight  world 
hunger. 

He  used  to  say  that  if  tomorrow 
morning  you  woke  up  and  40,000 
people  had  died  of  hunger  in  New 
Jersey  overnight,  that  would  be  head- 
line news:  the  biggest  story  of  the 
year.  But  40,000  kids  under  the  age  of 
6  will  die  between  now  and  tomorrow 
morning  of  hunger,  and  it  will  not  be 
headline  news  because  the  winds  of 
hunger,  Harry  Chapin  used  to  say, 
blow  every  second,  every  minute,  every 
hour,  every  day,  and  they  keep  blow- 
ing. It  is  not  headline  news.  So  many 
people  feel  so  helpless  in  dealing  with 
himger  that  they  do  not  even  begin  to 
try.  But  Harry  Chapin  did  try.  He  lob- 
bied President  Jimmy  Carter  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Hunger.  He  founded  World  Hunger 
Year,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  as  the 
chainnan  said.  He  went  all  over  this 
country,  to  Illinois.  North  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Washington,  down  South;  he 
would  hold  concerts,  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  would  donate  to 
fight  world  hunger.  He  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary person.  The  seeds  that  he 
planted  in  the  1970's,  when  he  was 
waging  a  lonely  fight  against  hunger, 
are  now  flowering  into  efforts  in  the 
U.S.  House,  with  a  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger,  on  which  I  am  pleased  to 
serve,  into  USA  for  Africa,  into  dozens 
of  things  to  finally  recognize  that  we 
have  a  very  serious  hunger  problem  in 
this  world  and  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it,  in  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest,  as  Harry  used 
to  say. 

If  you  find  me  a  troubled  spot 
around  the  world.  I  will  show  you  a 
place  where  there  is  hunger.  If  we 
solve  world  hunger,  and  it  can  be 
solved— including  immimlzation  and 
all  of  the  things  that  relate  to 
hunger— with  a  fraction  of  the  money 
we  spend  on  arms  in  this  world,  we  will 
also  solve  a  major  part  of  the  unrest  in 
this  world  and  make  this  world  a 
much  better  place  for  all  of  us  to  live. 

That  is  what  Harry  Chapin's  life  was 
all  about.  It  was  a  testimony  to  work- 
ing on  the  right  things.  In  a  tireless 
way.  this  fellow  made  a  big  difference 
In  all  of  our  lives  and  made  a  differ- 
ence in  this  world. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carb],  who  testified 
before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Chapin  was  a  friend  of  mine.  Not  only 


was  he  a  gifted  songwriter  and  per- 
former, but  he  was  truly  a  compassion- 
ate and  caring  human  being  as  well. 
He  felt  so  deeply  about  his  fellow 
hiunan  beings  that  in  1976,  he  and  Bill 
Ayres  began  "World  Hunger  Year." 
Harry  was  also  appointed  a  member 
and  was  really  the  founder  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  which  began  in  1978.  That 
same  year,  he  opened  the  Food  Policy 
Center  which  monitored  the  work  of 
the  Hunger  Commission  and  helped 
draft  legislation  based  on  findings  of 
the  commission. 

His  interest  and  awareness  of  world 
hunger,  combined  with  his  knowledge 
of  hunger  issues,  led  millions  of  people 
to  listen  to  his  radiothons.  These  were 
conducted  around  the  coimtry  long 
before  it  was  popular  to  do  benefits 
for  the  hungry. 

Harry  Chapin  was  not  the  first  en- 
tertainer to  walk  these  hallways  here 
in  Washington,  but  he  was  prolMibly 
among  the  first  to  come  here  and  roll 
up  his  sleeves  and  work  at  it  like  he 
was  a  real  part  of  the  process  as  he 
was.  He  personally  got  Members  of 
Congress  involved  and  aware  of 
hunger  Issues. 

This  is  how  our  friendship  started. 

We  are  now  making  headway  In  the 
fight  against  hunger,  not  only  in  the 
world,  but  within  the  borders  of  our 
country.  We  must  not  let  this  momen- 
tum die  out. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  and 
am  joining  231  of  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  H.R.  1207,  the  bill  that 
would  authorize  a  gold  medal  for 
Harry  Chapin.  It  can  be  the  focal 
point  for  the  continued  fight  against 
hunger. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  [X>RQAN,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota,  for  introducir>g  this  important  legiala- 
tkxi  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage,  Mr.  Annunzio,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  for  expedltk)usly  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  fkxx. 

Harry  Chapin  was  a  great  humanitarian,  an 
Inspiring  coworker  in  ttw  cause  of  hunger,  an 
outstariding  gifted  singer/songwriter  and  a 
good  friend.  It  is  long  overdue  that  he  receive 
full  recognition  for  wftat  he  achieved  for  our 
Natton  and  the  worM. 

Harry  Chapin  was  an  Inspiring  leader  in  the 
issue  of  resolving  world  hunger  and  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  this  problem,  wNch  kills  so 
many  millk>n8  of  people  every  year.  Harry's 
devotk)n  to  his  fellow  man  is  well  known  not 
only  throughout  the  entertainment  industry, 
but  in  voluntary  hunger  groups  throughout  the 
worM. 

Harry  Chapin's  devotion  of  time  and  energy 
and  his  personal  resources  to  the  hunger 
cause  have  been  an  Inspiratton  to  many  of  us 
In  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Qovam- 
men! 

Harry  Chapin  used  his  fame  and  fortune  to 
start  a  natkinwkle  grassroots  movement  to 
make  Americans  aware  of  the  scope  of 


hunger  around  the  wortd,  financing  the  organi' 
zatk)n  with  scores  of  benefit  concerts. 

In  1978,  the  concept  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
fniS8k)n  to  study  world  hunger  and  to  propoae 
ways  to  fight  It  was  nothing  ntore,  then,  than 
the  produc^  of  an  musician's  rastlsse  oon- 


However,  now  a  full  5  years  after  the  Com- 
misston  has  published  Its  recommendattona. 
the  Congress  and  the  worM  is  stHI  experleno- 
ing  its  reverberattons.  The  Select  ConwnKtee 
on  Hunger,  a  brainchHd  of  Harrys  has  had  an 
enormous  Input  on  the  way  our  Nation  re- 
sponds to  the  hunger  problem. 

The  wodd  grain  reserve  and  many  other  far- 
reaching  legislative  initiatives  were  all  out- 
conrtes  of  Harry's  diligent  and  tireless  woik. 

Harry  was,  as  he  wouM  have  put  K.  "an 
energy  source,"  "s  self-starter,"  "an  engine." 

People  were  often  ovenvhelmed  by  his 
boundless  energy  nterely  by  being  in  the 
same  room  with  Nm  for  a  brief  meeting.  Sev- 
eral Senators  and  Representatives  were 
known  to  have  agreed  to  his  proposals  pri- 
marily to  avoki  further  confronutkxw  with  "the 
engine"— in  this  case  a  steam  engine.  Several 
other  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
knew  and  loved  Hany  were  delighted  with  his 
no-nonsense  manner  of  getting  things  done 
and  some  of  them  even  suggested  that  he  njn 
for  Congress. 

Harry  onoe  said: 

Being  a  rock  star  la  pointless.  It's  garbage. 
It's  the  most  self-lndultent  thing  I  can 
think  of.  I've  got  nothing  against  Mllint 
out  But  let  me  sell  out  for  something  that 
counts.  Not  ao  Harry  Chapin  can  t>e  No.  1 
with  a  bullet,  but  so  I  can  leave  here  think- 
ing I  mattered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  Chapin  mattered— be- 
lieve me,  he  mattered.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  fully  support  H.R.  1207,  author- 
izing the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to  a 
tnily  deserving  recipient 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  s  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1207,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this 
leglslatk)n  whtoh  awards  s  special  gok)  medal 
to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin. 

It  has  been  almost  5  years  since  Harry  lost 
his  life  in  a  tragic  automobile  accWent  on 
Long  Island.  At  that  time,  this  Natkm  k)St  a 
great  American— someone  who  unselfishly  de- 
voted his  Nfe  to  s  simple  cause,  the  eradica- 
tk>n  of  world  hunger, 

Harry  Chapin  began  his  cnjsade  to  and 
workj  hunger  before  it  became  fashk)nable.  It 
is  estimated  that  he  personally  donated  over 
$5  mlllk)n  to  varkMS  charities  with  most  of  the 
money  going  to  WorM  Hunger  Year,  an  orga- 
nization he  co-founded  in  1975.  His  proudest 
accomplishment  was  the  crestton  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commisston  on  World  Hunger.  Harry 
lobbied  strenuously  for  the  crestion  of  this 
Commissk)n  sruj  worked  even  harder  as  one 
of  Its  Commisstonere.  He  never  missed  a 
meeting  In  the  2  years  of  the  Commissk)n  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  continued  to  give  con- 
certs in  all  regk)ns  of  the  country. 

Harry  couM  have  died  a  very  wealthy  man, 
but  that  wasn't  important  to  him.  He  wanted  to 
leave  thinking  that  he  had  made  a  difference. 
It  is  clear  that  Harry  Chapin  made  a  differ- 
ence. Kenny  Rogers,  Ken  Kragen,  and  Harry 
Belafonte,  the  driving  force  behind  USA  for 
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Africa  and  today's  antihunger  crusades,  alt 
credit  Harry  for  their  irtspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  appropriate  that  this 
Congress  posthumously  award  its  highest 
honor  to  H^rry  Chapin— a  man  who  worked 
endlessly  on  behalf  of  ttK)se  less  fortunate. 
His  Hfe  provides  a  good  example  for  all  of  us 
to  emulate.  At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  artkrie  Harry 
wrote  in  SepterT^>er  of  1977  which  recalls  his 
involvement  in  the  hunger  Issue.  Not  only  will 
ktombers  find  his  observations  of  relevarKe 
today,  this  article  provkles  thoughtful  insight 
into  ttie  compassion  and  determination  he 
possessed. 

Oh  THE  Food  Lnn 
(By  Harry  Chapin) 

SKPTBUBBt  1977.— Hunger— from  our  early 
years,  we  all  heard  al>out  the  starving 
people  in  China— "Eat  your  soup,  there  are 
people  starving  out  there."  Ouilt,  right  from 
the  beginning.  And  guilt  is  something  we 
soon  learn  to  lose  l>ebind  a  screen  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Somehow,  in  the  following  years,  the 
hunger  question  did  indeed  get  lost  among 
other  concerns,  things  that  we  thought 
were  more  important  or  closer  to  home.  Seg- 
regation down  South— we  didn't  know  then 
in  our  smugness  up  North  that  the  race 
problem  was  in  all  of  us  who  are  white. 
Then  the  Draft— it  coalesced  a  whole  gen- 
eration around  what  was  hapt>enlng  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Environment— it  was  the  hot 
thing  for  an  Earth  Day  or  two. 

Of  course,  there  were  moments  when 
something  specific  on  hunger  would  surface. 
Sometime  around  Woodstock  summer  I  read 
a  New  York  Times  article  on  Calcutta.  It 
talked  about  that  troubled  place  as  a  meta- 
phor for  the  End  of  the  City  and  of  our  Civ- 
ilization as  a  whole— people  living  in  the 
streets,  the  water  supply  and  the  sewer 
system  t>eing  one  and  the  same,  and  finally 
the  wagons  that  came  every  morning  to  col- 
lect bodies  from  the  ciu'lis.  Hunger  again, 
and  the  guilt  reawakened.  Especially  since  I 
was  seeing  in  the  mirror  the  first  signs  of 
what  I  would  caU  in  a  poem,  "Time's  thick- 
ening collar  slipping  around  my  waist."  This 
was  a  first  salvo  signaling  the  beginning  of  a 
war  with  calories  that  comes  with  Bdiddle 
Class  American  Adulthood. 

But  as  the  60s  came  to  a  close  we  started 
hearing  al>out  the  Green  Revolution.  Tech- 
nology once  again  to  the  rescue.  We  were 
off  the  hook.  Time  would  surely  bring  the 
solution  to  the  hunger  problem.  Oh  yes,  the 
Biafra  situation  got  us  worked  up  for  a  time, 
as  did  Bangladesh,  but  these  were  just  tem- 
porary abberations.  Then,  in  1973,  word  of 
the  sub-Sahara  drought  put  hunger  on  a 
few  front  pages.  Eventually  it  was  "in"  for 
about  half  a  year.  The  Energy  Crisis,  the 
Great  Russian  Grain  Robbery,  and  then  the 
World  Food  Conference. 

I  myself  plugged  in  about  then  through 
relatively  unspectacular  events.  I  had  been 
doing  a  series  of  l>enefits,  perhaps  suffering 
more  than  the  usual  American  "lit>eral 
guilt"  because  my  career  was  going  well.  It 
was  suddenly  bringing  in  more  money  than 
I  had  ever  conceived  of  making. 

IDespite  being  a  musician.  I  had  always 
been  a  relatively  verl>al  sort.  When  asked  to 
do  interviews,  I  would  always  drop  in  at 
least  a  few  "heavy"  cocktaU-type  comments 
about  the  state  of  the  world.  One  particular 
session,  recording  a  public  service  program 
with  Bill  Ayres,  a  completely  down-to-earth 
practitioner  of  the  religious  arts,  brought 


about  a  sulJseQuent  get-together  to  discuss 
some  common  concerns. 

BUI,  who  reaches  over  six  miUion  people  a 
week  with  his  various  programs,  is  well-in- 
formed in  many  areas  because  of  his  varied 
interests  and  regular  exposure  to  guests  on 
his  shows.  He  was  tUready  quite  knowledgea- 
ble about  the  scoi>e  of  the  hunger  problem 
in  Africa  and  he  concluded  our  talk  with  the 
suggestion  that.  "It  is  time  for  another  Ban- 
gladesh concert,  but  for  Africa  this  time."  I 
responded  with  the  obvious  quibble  that  I 
was  not  even  close  to  l>eing  George  Harri- 
son, but  Bill,  in  his  gently  deadly  way. 
zapped  me  for  this  too-glib  response.  So  we 
resolved  to  see  what  one  Catholic  priest, 
with  a  background  in  media,  and  one  third- 
class  rock  singer/songwriter  could  do  to 
help  an  obviously  tragic  situation. 

Thus  commenced  a  learning  process  that 
has  brought  us  up  to  this  very  day,  and 
promises  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  With  our  first  thoughts  about  doing 
benefit  concerts,  we  realized  we  had  to  learn 
much  more  alx>ut  the  problem  and  about 
the  organizations  that  attempt  to  deal  with 
it.  We  didn't  know  that  we  would  eventually 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  great  gaps  in 
the  overall  effort. 

We  stated  with  an  abortive  attempt  to  do 
a  series  of  l>enefit  concerts  for  the  United 
Nations  across  the  country.  At  this  early 
time  we  were  thoroughly  entrenched  in 
what  could  be  called  "the  charity  phase"  of 
the  learning  process.  Besides  all  the  im- 
mense logistical  problems  of  setting  up 
these  kinds  of  t>enefits,  we  eventually  came 
up  against  a  depressing  fact:  even  if  we  did 
manage  to  arrange  one  tienefit  concert  for 
virtually  every  night  of  the  year  1974,  and 
fantasizing  that  each  one  would  be  success- 
ful enough  to  bring  in  the  two  million  dol- 
lars that  the  orginal  Bangladesh  concert 
did,  even  after  a  year's  time  it  would  add  up 
to  730  million  dollars,  or  in  cold,  practical 
terms,  only  one  dollar  per  year  for  each 
person  on  this  planet  who  Is  severely 
hungry. 

Disappointed  but  undaunted.  Bill  and  I 
pressed  on,  convening  a  series  of  meetings  at 
my  house  involving  a  wide  range  of  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  interested  in  discuss- 
ing what  we  could  do  together.  The  only 
conclussion  that  we  ruled  out  before  we 
began  was  that,  as  individuals,  we  were 
helpless  to  have  an  effect.  We  essentially 
went  through  a  cram  course  in  develop- 
ment, having  the  first  awareness  of  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  hunger.  We  heard  serious 
questions  raised  as  to  whether  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  present  hunger  "solutions" 
were  counter-productive.  We  also  heard  the 
inevitable  "realists"  propounding  the 
"Triage-Llfel>oat  Thesis."  claiming  that  nat- 
ural selection  was  at  work  and  that  there 
were  "Basketcase  Countries"  that  should  be 
allowed  to  perish  for  the  ultimate  health  of 
the  whole  planet. 

In  the  process  of  learning  the  fallacies  of 
these  arguments  we  realized  that,  once 
again,  hunger  had  l>ecome  the  silent  prob- 
lem. Maximum  visibility  to  the  himger  issue 
was  imperative.  There  needed  to  l)€  free, 
wide-ranging  and  regular  discussion  of  facts, 
causes,  and  potential  solutions.  We  had  seen 
the  six-month  "hot"  period  for  hunger 
peter-out  by  the  beginning  of  1975.  Here 
was  a  problem  that  in  the  best  of  years  still 
afflicted  one  eighth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  in  terms  of  the  major  news  media, 
it  was  again  a  non-issue. 

I  personally  l>elieve  that  the  Vietnam  War 
ended  when  American  TV  watchers  each 
night  saw  on  their  seven  o'clock  news  the 


faces  of  Americans  who  were  fighting  and 
dying  in  that  distant  coimtry,  when  they 
heard  mother  after  mother  speak  of  her 
loss,  and  then  listened  to  general  after  gen- 
eral go  through  the  same  ritualistic  ration- 
ales of  futility  and  come  up  with  new  lies  to 
hide  the  indefensible. 

Bill  and  I  founded  World  Hunger  Year 
(WHY)  in  March  of  1975  when  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  need  was  to 
give  constant  and  consistent  exposure  to  the 
hunger  problem.  We  saw  the  need  to  start 
the  kind  of  organization  whose  express  pur- 
pose was  not  to  provide  relief  or  develop- 
ment funds  but  to  increase  the  visibility  of 
what  la,  and  should  be,  perceived  as  human- 
kind's greatest  crisis.  As  an  important  corol- 
lary to  that  goal,  we  wished  to  articulate  a 
positive  tone  to  comljat  the  more  usual 
"guilt  -  mixed  -  in  -  with  -  breast  -  l)eating  - 
seasoned  -  with  -  hopelessness"  that  we  so 
often  pass  off  as  our  highly-developed  social 
consciousness. 

Late  in  1975  we  came  into  professional 
contact  with  people  who  embodied  Just  that 
tone.  With  a  fortuitousness  that  often  does 
occur  when  one  becomes  truly  committed, 
we  met  two  Hunger  Movement  stalwarts 
who  were  changing  people's  perception  of 
the  problem.  Frances  Moore  tApp^  and  Joe 
Collins  had  t>een  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
Food  Movement  for  many  years,  despite 
their  relatively  young  ages.  Frances's  book— 
Diet  for  a  Small  Planet— served  as  the  con- 
sciousness-raising begiiming  to  a  viable 
Food  Movement.  Dr.  Joe's  research  with 
Richard  Bamet  and  Jacques  Chonchol  had 
brought  much-needed  documentation  to  the 
economic  and  political  causes  of  hunger. 

Together,  they  had  founded  the  Institute 
for  Pood  and  Development  Policy.  In  the 
painstaking  process  of  preparing  a  major 
new  work  on  hunger,  they  have  come  up 
with  what  to  me  is  the  key  for  all  of  us. 
Their  insights  will  allow  us  at  last  to  get 
beyond  the  guilt,  to  get  beyond  the  myths 
and  misconceptions  that  have  built  up 
around  this  all-pervasive  issue.  They  had 
combined  an  uprecedented  depth  and  qual- 
ity of  research  to  show  in  Food  First  that 
there  are  things  that  all  of  us  can  do.  that 
by  understanding  the  true  causes  of  hunger 
we  can  indeed  remove  the  fear  and  paralysis 
that  lock  us  into  inaction.  Moreover,  they 
show  that  the  process  itself  of  learning  and 
coping  with  food  questions  can  bring  us  into 
intimate  contact  with  those  factors  that 
control  our  world. 

«  It  may  be  strange  to  t)€  hearing  from 
Someone  that  he  is  excited  about  tackling  a 
problem  of  such  magnitude.  But.  all  of  us 
who  are  in  the  process  of  joining  together  in 
that  human  community  of  interest  called 
the  Hunger  Movement  are  involved  in  a 
most  exciting  endeavor.  The  process  is  one 
of  finding  that  we  need  not  be  a  tiny,  help- 
less speck  awash  in  the  tsars  of  humanity. 
It  Is  one  of  finding  that  we  are  human 
t>eings  who  need  to.  and  can,  have  an  effect 
on  own  destinies  and  the  lives  of  others.  At 
a  time  when  so  many  of  us  are  suffering 
from  a  malaise  of  hopelessness  or  ineffectu- 
ality  this  is  indeed  an  exciting  prospect. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Chapin 
was  more  than  a  songwriter.  He  was  more 
than  a  performer  whose  music  and  lyrics 
made  us  reminisce  about  distant  memories. 
Harry  Chapin  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
world  hunger.  He  took  a  stand  against  the 
horrible  suffering  of  children  and  families 
throughout  the  world,  and  he  dedicated  his  life 
and  his  work  to  their  relief.  He  made  us  all  re- 


alize how  very  fortunate  we  ware,  indeed,  and 
how  big  a  difference  one  person  can  make  in 
this  world. 

This  week,  as  we  in  Congress  consider  leg- 
islation to  commemorate  his  work  and  hte 
memory,  we  celetorate  Harry's  crusade— we 
celebrate  his  dedication  to  a  worthy  and  often 
frustrating  cauae  and  his  untiring  work  on 
behalf  of  those  less  fortunate  than  himself 
and  his  family.  His  concerts  and  berwfita 
becanw  a  familiar  scene  to  many  of  us.  He 
could  often  be  found  after  such  a  perform- 
ance, wfwn  most  other  artists  retire  to  hotel 
rooms,  signing  autographs  and  selling  books 
and  tee-shirts,  the  proceeds  from  which  woukj 
be  dedicated  to  his  cnjsade  against  hunger. 

When  Harry  Chapin  died  in  an  automobile 
accxlent  in  August  19B1,  he  left  the  worid  with 
a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  tfiose  less 
fortunate  throughout  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  that  we  honor  him  by  striking  a  gold 
medal  in  his  memory  as  a  tribute  to  the  work 
wtiich  he  did.  This  week  we  in  Congress  cele- 
brate ttie  contributions  whk:h  were  made  by 
this  great  singer,  songwriter,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, a  truly  great  humanitarian. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aw- 
RUNZio]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1207. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  1207.  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  IllinolB? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  124, 
SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  124)  entitled  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Amendments  of 
1986": 

CoirrERKRci  Report  (H.  Rept.  99-575) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
134)  entiUed  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendments  of  1986",  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  lie  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
followinr 
ascnoft  I.  SKOitT  rmt. 

Thi$  Act  may  be  cited  (u  the  "Safe  Drink- 
ina  Water  Act  Amendment!  of  19'  i". 
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TITLE  I-PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

UC    Itl.   NATIONAL   PRIMAKY  DUNKING   WATEM 
KKGVLATIONS. 

(a)  SiMPuncATioN  or  Statutory  Systkm.— 
Section  1412(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  (title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act;  42  U.S.C.  300f  and  fiMoiDingt  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  Effective  on  the  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1888,  each  national  interim  or  revised  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  promulgat- 
ed under  this  section  befbre  swA  enactment 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  re^ufotion  under  subsection 
(b).  No  such  regulation  s/wU  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  standards  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (bK4)  unless  suth  re^uIaMon  is 
amended  to  esUMiah  a  different  maximum 
contamlriant  level  after  the  enactment  of 
such  amendments. 

"(2)  After  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendments  of  1988  each  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  level 
published  before  the  enactment  of  such 
amendments  shall  be  treated  as  a  maximum 
contominanf  level  goal 

"(3)  Whenever  a  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  is  proposed  under 
paragraph  (It,  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
for  any  contaminant,  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal  for  such  contaminant 
shall  be  proposed  simultaneously.  Whenever 
a  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion is  promulgated  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3>  of  subsection  (b>  for  any  contami- 
nant the  maximum  contamiruint  level  goal 
for  such  contaminant  shall  be  published  si- 
multaneously. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (3J  shall  not  apply  to  any 
recommended  maximum  contaminant  level 
published  befbre  the  enactment  of  the  Saji 
DHnklng  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1988. ". 


(b)  Stamoaud  SMTTma  Schkdvlu  and  Dmai>- 
UNE8.Section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  DrlnMna 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  those  contaminanta 
listed  in  the  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemakirig  published  in  tK>ium«  47,  Federal 
Register,  page  93$2,  and  in  volume  48,  Fed- 
eral Regiater,  page  4S$02,  the  Adminiatrator 
ahatl  publiah  maximum  contaminant  level 
goala  and  promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regvlationa— 

"(A)  not  later  than  12  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1988  for  not  leu  than  9  of 
thou  listed  contaminants; 

"(B)  not  later  than  24  months  after  such 
enactment  for  not  less  than  40  of  those  listed 
contamiiuinta;  and 

"(C)  not  later  than  38  months  after  such 
enactment  for  the  remainder  of  fuefc  listed 
contaminants. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  AdminUtrator  identiflea  a 
drirUdng  water  contaminant  the  re^utotion 
of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ildminiJtra- 
tor,  ia  more  likely  to  be  protective  of  public 
health  (taking  Into  account  the  achedule  for 
rvgrutotion  under  paragraph  (1))  than  a  con- 
taminant referred  to  in  paragraph  (I),  the 
Adminiatrator  may  publiah  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  promulgate  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
for  such  identified  contaminant  In  lieu  of 
regulating  the  contaminant  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph.  There  may  be  no  more  than 
7  contaminants  in  paragraph  (li  for  which 
substitutions  may  be  made.  Regulation  of  a 
contaminant  identified  under  this  para- 
grath  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule applicable  to  the  contaminant  for  urfiicA 
the  »vbstil!Ution  it  made. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  identifies  one  or 
more  contaminants  for  svbstit%Mon  under 
this  paragraj^  the  Adminiatrator  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1988  a 
li»t  of  contaminants  proposed  for  substitu- 
tion, the  contaminants  referred  to  in  paro- 
graph  (1)  for  which  tubatitutiont  are  to  be 
made,  and  the  basis  for  the  judgment  that 
regulation  of  su/Oi  proposed  lubatitute  con- 
taminanta is  more  likely  to  be  protective  of 
public  health  (taking  into  account  the 
schedule  for  rv^utation  under  such  para- 
graph). Following  a  period  of  80  days  for 
public  comment,  the  Adminiatrator  ahaU 
prMiah  in  the  Federal  Regiater  a  final  liat  of 
contaminanta  to  be  aubatituted  and  con- 
taminanta referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  for 
which  subititutioru  are  to  be  made,  together 
with  reaponsea  to  aigniflcant  commenta. 

"(C)  Any  contaminant  referred  to  in  paro- 
graph  (1)  for  vMth  a  aubatitution  it  made, 
pursuant  to  subparoffrapA  (A)  of  thi*  para- 
grash,  shall  be  included  on  the  priority  list 
to  be  p%Mished  by  the  Adminiatrator  not 
tater  than  January  1,  1988,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)(A). 

"(D)  The  ildministnitor's  deciaion  to  regu- 
late a  contaminant  identified  punuant  to 
thia  paragraph  in  lieu  of  a  contaminant  re- 
firred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  ^utll  not  be  aub- 
ject  to  judicial  review. 

"(3)(A)  The  AdminUtrator  ahall  ptMiOi 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and  pro- 
mulgate national  primary  drinking  water 
reguUUUms  for  each  contaminant  (other 
than  a  contaminant  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  for  which  a  nationat  pri- 
mary drinMnff  water  regulation  was  pro- 
mulgated) which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, may  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
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the  health  of  persoiu  and  lo/lieA  is  known  or 
anMcipated  to  occur  in  public  voater  tyt- 
ttmt.  Not  later  than  January  1, 1S88,  and  at 
3  year  interoalt  thereafter,  the  Adminittra- 
tor  shall  publith  a  list  of  contaminants 
which  are  knoum  or  anticipated  to  occur  in 
pvMic  water  tystenu  and  which  may  rtQuire 
regulation  under  this  Act 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  estaJtAishing  the 
list  under  subparagraph  IA>,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  form  an  advisory  VMrking  group 
including  members  from  the  National  Toxi- 
cology Program  and  the  Envirtmmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  Offices  of  Drinking  Water, 
Pesticides,  Toxic  SiUtstances,  Ground  Water, 
Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Response  and 
any  others  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Administrator's  consideration  of 
priorities  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  substances  referred  to  in  section  101(14) 
of  the  Comftrehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980,  and  substances  registered  as  pesticides 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act 

"(C)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
listing  of  contaminants  under  subpantgrap/t 
(A),  the  Administrator  shaU  publish  pro- 
posed maximum  contaminant  level  goals 
and  national  primary  drin)cing  water  regu- 
lations for  not  less  than  25  contaminants 
from  the  list  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(D>  Not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
listing  of  contaminants  under  sul)paragraph 
(A),  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  goal  and  promulgate  a 
national  primary  drinlcing  water  regulation 
for  those  contaminants  for  which  proposed 
maximum,  contaminant  level  goals  and  pro- 
posed national  primary  drinJcing  water  reg- 
ulations were  putUished  under  subparagraph 
IC). 

"(4)  Each  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  set  at  the  level  at  which  no  knoton  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons occur  and  which  allows  an  adeguate 
nuirgin  of  safety.  Each  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  for  a  contami- 
ruint  for  which  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  is  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  specify  a  maximum  level  for  such 
contaminant  which  is  as  close  to  the  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goal  as  is  feasible. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'feasible'  means  feasible  with  the 
use  of  the  best  technology,  treatment  tech- 
nigues  and  other  means  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds,  after  examination  for  efficacy 
under  field  conditions  and  not  solely  under 
laboratory  conditions,  are  available  (taking 
cost  into  consideration).  For  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (4),  granular  activated  carbon  is 
feasible  for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  and  any  technology,  treatment 
technigue,  or  other  means  found  to  be  the 
best  available  for  the  control  of  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemicals  must  be  at  least  as  effective 
in  controlling  synthetic  organic  chemicals 
as  graniUar  activated  cartxm. 

"(6)  Each  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  establishes  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  shall  list  the  tech- 
nology, treatment  techniques,  and  other 
means  which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be 
feasible  for  purposes  of  meeting  such  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level,  but  a  regulation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  require  that 
any  specified  technology,  treatment  tech- 
nique, or  other  means  be  used  for  purposes 
of  meeting  such  maximum  contaminant 
level 

"(7)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  a  national  primary  drinking 


water  regulation  that  requires  the  use  of  a 
treatment  technique  in  lieu  of  establishing  a 
maximum  contaminant  level,  if  the  Admin- 
istrtitor  makes  a  finding  that  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically or  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  the  contaminant  In  such 
case,  the  Administrator  shall  identify  those 
treatment  techniques  which,  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's judgment  loould  prevent  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  to  the  extent  feasible.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  specify  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph,  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  grant  a  variance  from  any 
specified  treatment  technique  in  accordance 
with  section  141S(a)(3). 

"(B)  Any  schedule  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section for  the  prxrmulgation  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  for  any 
contaminant  stiaU  apply  in  the  same 
manner  if  the  regulation  requires  a  treat- 
ment technique  in  lieu  of  establishing  a 
maximum  contaminant  level 

"(C)(i)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1988.  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  and  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  specifying 
criteria  under  which  filtration  (including 
coagulation  and  sedimentatiOTi,  as  appro- 
priate) is  required  as  a  treatment  technique 
for  public  water  systems  supplied  by  surface 
water  sources.  In  promulgating  such  rules, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  quality 
of  source  waters,  protection  afforded  by  v>a- 
tershed  management  treatment  practices 
(such  as  disinfection  and  length  of  water 
storage)  and  other  factors  relevant  to  protec- 
tion of  health. 

"(ii)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
141S  the  Administrator  shaU  specify  proce- 
dures by  which  the  State  determines  which 
public  water  systems  within  its  jurisdiction 
shtUl  adopt  filtration  under  the  criteria  of 
clause  (i).  The  State  may  require  the  public 
water  system  to  provide  studies  or  other  in- 
formation to  assist  in  this  determinatioru 
The  procedures  shall  provide  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  liearing  on  this  deter- 
mination. If  the  State  determines  that  filtra- 
tion is  required,  the  State  shall  prescribe  a 
schedule  for  com.pliance  by  the  public  water 
system  with  the  filtration  requirement  A 
schedule  shcUl  require  compliance  unthin  18 
months  of  a  determination  made  under 
clause  (Hi). 

"(Hi)  Within  18  months  from  the  time  that 
the  Administrator  establishes  the  criteria 
and  procedures  under  this  subparagraph,  a 
State  with  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity shall  adopt  any  necessary  regulations  to 
implement  this  subparagraph  Within  12 
months  of  adoption  of  sxich  regulations  the 
State  shall  make  determinations  regarding 
filtration  for  all  the  public  water  systems 
within  its  jurisdiction  supplied  by  surface 
waters. 

"(iv)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  puMic  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  make  the  determination 
in  clause  (ii)  in  such  State  as  the  State 
would  have  under  that  clause.  Any  filtration 
requirement  or  schedule  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation. 

"(8)  Not  later  than  36  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Safe  DHTiking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  and  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  requiring 
disinfection  as  a  treatment  technique  for  all 


public  water  systems.  The  Administrator 
shall  simultaneously  promulgate  a  rule 
specifying  criteria  that  will  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  (or  delegated  State  authori- 
ties) to  grant  variances  from  this  require- 
ment according  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14Sl(a)(l)(B)  and  141S(a)(3).  In  implement- 
ing section  1442(g)  the  Administrator  or  the 
delegated  State  authority  shall  where  appro- 
priate, give  special  consideration  to  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  in  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  paragraph  ". 

(c)  CosroRuma  CHAiiaes.—(l)  Pamgraphs 
(4).  (S),  and  (8)  of  section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  respectively. 
Paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  of  such  section 
1412(b),  as  redesignated  by  this  paragraph, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "Revised  na- 
tional" in  each  place  where  it  appears  and 
substituting  "National". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1413(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  Ity  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  and  substituting 
"are  no  less  stringent  than  the  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  in  effect 
under  sections  1412(a)  and  1412(b);". 

(3)  Section  1444(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(including  interim  regula- 
tions)". 

(4)  Section  1420(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1412(b)(3)"  and  substituting  "1412(b)". 

(d)  R£viKw  OF  Standards.— Paragraph  (9) 
of  section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  Oie  follotoing:  "Such  review  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  innovations  or 
changes  in  technology,  treatment  techniques 
or  other  activities  that  have  occurred  over 
the  previous  3-year  period  and  that  may 
provide  for  greater  protection  of  the  health 
of  persons.  The  findings  of  such  review  shall 
6c  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  If,  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment  the  Admin- 
istrator concludes  that  the  technology,  treat- 
ment techniques,  or  other  means  resulting 
from  such  innovations  or  changes  are  not 
feasible  unthin  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(5),  an  explanation  of  such  conclusion  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. " 

(e)  SciSNCE  Advisory  Board.— Section 
1412(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  request  com- 
ments from  the  Science  Advisory  Board  (es- 
tablished under  the  Environmental  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1978)  prior  to  proposal  of  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regrdation.  The  Board 
shall  respond,  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
within  the  time  period  applicable  for  pro- 
mulgation of  the  national  primary  drinking 
water  standard  concerned.  This  subsection 
shall  under  no  circumstances,  be  used  to 
delay  final  promulgation  of  any  national 
primary  drinking  water  standard. ". 

SBC  Its.  BNPORCBMENT OF REGVLATIONS, 

(a)  Notice  to  Systems.— Section 
1414(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  such  public 
water  system"  after  the  u)ords  "notify  the 
StaU". 

(b)  Prompt  Federal  Enforcement.— (1) 
Section  1414(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows' 

"(B)  If,  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
Administrator's  notification  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  State  has  not  commenced  ap- 
propriate enforcement  action,  the  Adminis- 


trator shaU  itne  an  order  under  subsection 
<g)  reffuirfnff  the  public  water  system  to 
comply  with  sudi  regvUMon  or  requirement 
or  the  AdministTfUor  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subteetion  (b). ". 

(2)  Section  1414(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"he  may  commence  a  civU  action  under  sub- 
section (h)"  and  substUvMng  the  following: 
"the  Administrator  shall  issue  an  order 
under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the  public 
water  system  to  comply  with  such  regulation 
or  retnUremetU  or  the  Administrator  shall 
commence  a  civil  acMon  under  subsection 
(b)". 

(c)  Pkhaltos.— Section  1414(b)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Add  ",  with  an  order  issued  under  sub- 
section (g),"  after  "drinking  water  regula- 
tion" in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Delete  "willful"  immediatay  after 
"there  has  been  a"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  "$S,000"  and  subsUtuU 
"$25,000". 

(d)  Administrattve  Orders.— (1)  Section 
1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sultseclion: 

"(g)(1)  In  any  cote  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorieed  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  or  under  section  144S 
ufith  respect  to  any  regulation,  schedule,  or 
other  requirement,  the  Administrator  also 
may  issue  an  order  to  require  compliance 
with  such  regulation,  schedule,  or  other  re- 
quirement 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsUrility  for  public  water  systems  in 
that  State,  until  after  the  Administrator  has 
provided  the  State  uHth  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Administrator  regarding  the 
proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any  order  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
of  the  State  involved  if  the  Stale  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  for  public 
water  systems  in  that  State.  Any  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificitv  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
UMoTL  In  any  case  in  which  an  order  under 
this  subsection  is  issued  to  a  corporation,  a 
copy  of  ntch  order  shaU  be  issued  to  appro- 
priate corporate  officers. 

"(3)(A)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails  or 
refuses  to  comply  uHth,  an  order  under  this 
subtecHon  shaU  be  lUMe  to  the  United 
States  for  a  dvO,  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25, 000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  Whenever  any  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administratxtr  under  this  paragraj^ 
does  not  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,  the  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Administrator  after 
notice  arul  opportunity  for  a  hearirig  on  the 
record  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  Whenever  any  civU  penalty  sougM  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  paraeraph  ex- 
ceeds $5,000,  the  penalty  shaU  be  assessed  by 
a  CivU  action  brought  by  the  itdmini<tnitor 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  disMct 
court  (as  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment QfadvU  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  is  lUMe  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 


appropriateness  of  the  final  order  impofin^ 
the  CivU  penalty  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

(2)  Section  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"natrnt  my  state  to  assure"  from  the  sec- 
tion heading. 
SKC  let  mjBuc  NvrmcATioN. 

Section  1414(c)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
the  sentence  "TTie  Administrator  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  form,  manner,  and 
frequency  for  giving  notice  under  this  sub- 
sectiOTL"  and  inserting  the  fOUouHng: 
"Within  IS  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1988,  the  Administrator  shaU  amend  such 
regulations  to  provide  for  different  types 
and  frequencies  of  notice  based  on  the  differ- 
ences between  violations  which  are  inter- 
mittent or  infrequent  and  violations  lohich 
are  continuov*  or  frequent  Such  regulations 
shaU  also  take  into  account  the  seriousness 
of  any  potential  adverse  health  effects  lOiich 
may  be  involved  Notice  of  any  oiototion  of 
a  maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  other 
violation  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  posing  a  serimu  potential  adverse  health 
effict  ShaU  be  given  tu  soon  as  possible,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  14  days  after  the  viola- 
tion. Notice  of  a  continuouf  violation  of  a 
regulation  other  than  a  maximum  contami- 
nant level  ShaU  be  given  no  leu  frequenUy 
than  every  3  months.  Notice  of  vioUMons 
fudged  to  be  less  serious  shaU  be  given  no 
leu  frequenUy  than  annuoUy.  The  Adminis- 
trator ShaU  specify  the  types  of  notice  to  be 
used  to  provide  information  as  promptly 
and  effectively  as  possible  taking  into  ac- 
count both  the  seriousness  of  any  potential 
advene  health  effects  and  the  likelihood  of 
reaching  aU  affected  persons.  Notification  of 
violations  shaU  include  notice  by  general 
circulation  newspaper  serving  the  area  and, 
whenever  appropriate,  shaU  also  include  a 
press  release  to  electronic  media  and  indi- 
vidual maiiinire.  JVotice  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  provide  a  clear  and  readUy  under- 
standable explanation  of  the  violation,  any 
potential  adverse  health  effects,  the  steps 
that  the  system  is  taking  to  correct  such  vio- 
lation, and  the  necessity  for  seeking  alterna- 
tive water  supplies,  if  any,  untU  the  viola- 
tion is  corrected.  UntU  such  amended  regu- 
latioru  are  promtOgated,  the  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1988  shall  remain  in  effect  The  Administra- 
tor may  also  require  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  public  toater  system  to  give  notice  to  the 
persons  served  by  it  of  contaminant  levtis  of 
any  unregultited  contaminant  required  to  be 
monitored  under  section  1445(a).  Any 
person  who  violates  this  subsection  or  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  eubMCtion  shaU  be 
subject  to  a  civU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.". 
aSC  1*4.  VAMANCES. 

Section  1415(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  Ote  word  "despite"  and  subsH- 
tute  a  period  and  the  following:  "A  variance 
may  only  be  issued  to  a  system  after  the  sys- 
tem's". 

(2)  Strike  the  word  "generaUy"  before  the 
word  "available"  and  after  "(taking  costs 
into  consideration)."  insert  Oie  following: 
"The  ildmini«trator  shaU  propose  and  pro- 
mulgate his  finding  of  the  best  available 
technology,  treatment  teeftni«ue<  or  other 
means  available  for  each  contaminant  for 
purposes  of  this  tubeection  at  the  time  he 
proposes  and  promulgates  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  for  each  «uc/i  contaminant 


The  Administrator^  finding  of  btst  avail- 
able technology,  treatment  tsAnigues  or 
other  means  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
may  vary  depending  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons served  by  the  system  or  for  other  physi- 
cal eontfitione  related  to  en^ineeHncr  fsasi- 
Irtlity  and  costs  of  compliance  with  maxi- 
mum contaminant  levels  as  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Administrator. ". 

(3)  Strike  the  words  "within  one  year  of 
the  daU"  and  adding  "at  the  Hme". 

(4)  Add  in  clause  (ii)  after  the  words 
"water  system  of  such"  the  toord  "addition- 
al". 

wc  Its.  Mxtmrnom. 

(a)  SCKEDVLES.— Section  1418  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  strike  out  the 
words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
<ub<titute  "at  the  time". 

(2)  In  svbsection  (b)(2)(A)(i)  strike  the 
toord  "interim"  and  strike  the  words  "not 
later  than  January  1,  1984"  and  substitute 
"not  later  than  12  months  after  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1988". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(2KA)(ii)  strike  "re- 
vised" and  strike  "not  later  than  7  years 
after  the  date  such  requirement  takes  effect" 
and  substitute  "other  than  a  regulation  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1412(a),  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  exemption". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)(2)(B)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  final  date  for  compliarux  provid- 
ed in  any  schedule  in  the  case  of  any  exemp- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  State  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  toUic/t  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsilHlity)  or  by  Oie  Administrator 
(in  any  other  case)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years  after  the  date  of  the  iMuance  of  the 
exemption  if  the  public  water  system  estab- 
lishes that^ 

"(i)  the  system  cannot  meet  the  standard 
without  capital  improvements  which  cannot 
be  completed  within  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption; 

"(ii)  in  the  cau  of  a  system  which  needs  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements, the  system  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  obtain  such  financial  assist- 
ance; or 

"(Hi)  the  system  has  entered  into  an  en- 
/orceoble  agreement  to  become  a  part  of  a  re- 
gional ptMic  water  system;  and 
the  system  is  taking  aU  practicable  steps  to 
meet  the  standard. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  does 
not  serve  more  than  500  service  connections 
and  which  needs  financial  assistance  for  the 
neceuary  improvements,  an  exemption 
granted  under  clause  (i)  or  (H)  of  subpara- 
gra^  (B)  may  be  renewed  for  one  or  more 
additional  2-year  periods  if  the  system  es- 
tablishes that  it  U  taking  oU  practicable 
ttepi  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tubparo- 
grajai(B).". 

SMC  IIS.  MtmnXMUNG  rOH  VNUGVLATED  CONTAMI- 
NANTS. 

(a)  Size  of  System.— Section  1445(a)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
requiring  a  public  v>ater  system  to  monitor 
under  this  suttsection.  the  Administrator 
may  take  into  consideration  the  system  sise 
and  the  contaminants  lik^y  to  be  found  in 
the  system's  drinking  water.". 

(b)  MONITORINO     RSQVIREMENTS.— Section 

1445(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  cTiact- 
ment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
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menu  of  1989,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mtUgate  regulaUons  re<ruiring  every  public 
water  system  to  conduct  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  unregiUated  contaminants.  The 
regulations  shall  require  monitoring  of 
drinking  uHiter  supplied  by  the  system  and 
shall  vary  the  frequency  and  schedule  of 
monitoring  reqruirements  for  systems  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  served  by  the 
system,  the  source  of  supply,  and  the  con- 
taminants likely  to  be  fiyutuL  Each  system 
shall  be  required  to  monitor  at  least  once 
every  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Administrator's  regulations  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator requires  more  frequent  monitor- 
ing. 

"(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (ZJ  shall 
list  unregulated  contaminants  for  which 
systems  may  be  required  to  monitor,  and 
shall  include  criteria  by  which  the  primary 
enforcement  authority  in  each  State  could 
show  cause  for  addition  or  deletion  of  con- 
taminants from  the  designated  list  The  pri- 
mary State  enforcement  authority  may 
delete  contaminants  for  an  individual 
system,  in  accordance  with  these  criteria, 
after  obtaining  approval  of  assessment  of 
the  contaminants  potentially  to  be  found  in 
the  system.  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  such  an  assessment  submitted 
by  a  State  within  60  days.  A  State  may  add 
contaminants,  in  accordance  with  these  cri- 
teria, without  making  an  assessment,  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  additions  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  authorized  by  this  section. 

"(4)  Public  water  systems  conducting 
monitoring  of  unregulated  contaminants 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide  the  re- 
sults of  such  monitoring  to  the  primary  en- 
forcement authority. 

"(S)  Notification  of  the  availability  of  the 
restUts  of  the  monitoring  programs  required 
under  paragraph  (ZJ,  and  notification  of  the 
availainlity  of  the  results  of  the  monitoring 
program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (6J,  shall 
be  given  to  the  persons  served  by  the  system 
and  the  Administrator. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
monitoring  requirement  under  paragraph 
(Z)  for  a  system  which  has  conducted  a  mon- 
itoring program  after  January  1,  1983,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  the  program  to 
luive  been  consistent  with  the  regulatUms 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(7)  Any  system  supplying  less  than  ISO 
service  connections  shall  be  treated  as  com- 
plying with  this  subsection  if  such  system 
provides  water  samples  or  the  opportunity 
for  sampling  according  to  rules  estalriished 
by  the  Administrator.". 

fc)  Civil  Penalty.— Section  1445(cJ  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
strikirig  "may  be  fined  not  more  than 
tS.OOO"  and  inserting  "shall  be  sultject  to  a 
cixHl  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $ZS,000". 

SKC  117.  TECBNKAL  ASSISTANCE  POK  SMAU  SYS- 
TEMIS. 

Section  144Z  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(gj  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  public 
mUer  systems  to  enable  such  systems  to 
achieve  and  maintain  compliance  jHth  na- 
Honal  drinking  water  regulations.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  'circuit-rider'  pro- 
grams, training,  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing studies." 

SMC   im.   TAHnUUNG    WITH  n/BUC  WATER  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Part  D  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  1431: 


-SEC  lut  TAmmuse  with  pvbuc  watem  sys- 
tems. 

"(a)  TAMPtKota.—Any  person  who  tampers 
with  a  public  water  system  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  S  years,  or  fined  in 
accordance  with  Htle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  both. 

"fb)  Attempt  or  Threat.— Any  person  who 
attempts  to  tamper,  or  makes  a  threat  to 
tamper,  with  a  public  drinking  water  system 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
fined  in  accordance  vtith  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  both. 

"(cJ  CmL  Penalty.— The  Administrator 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  (as  determined 
under  the  provisiotu  of  title  Z8  of  the  United 
States  Code)  against  any  person  who 
tampers,  attempts  to  tamper,  or  makes  a 
threat  to  tamper  with  a  public  water  system. 
The  court  may  impose  on  such  person  a  civil 
penalty  of  riot  more  than  tSO,000  for  such 
tampering  or  not  more  than  $Z0,000for  such 
attempt  or  threat 

"(d)  DEfiNrnoN  or  Tamper'.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  tamper'  means— 

"(1)  to  introduce  a  contaminant  into  a 
public  water  system  vHth  the  intention  of 
harming  persons;  or 

"(Z)  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public  water  system  with  the  in- 
tention of  harming  persons. ". 

SEC  im.  LEAD  FREE  DRINKING  WATER 

(a)  SAn  DRiNxma  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  In  oenerai Part  B  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

-SEC  UIT.  PROHIBITION  ON  VSE  OF  LEAD  PIPES, 
SOLDER,  AND  FLUX. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  PROHiBmoN.—Any  pipe,  solder,  or 
flux,  which  is  used  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1986,  in  the  installation  or  repair  of— 

"(A)  any  public  water  system,  or 

"(B)  any  plumbing  in  a  residential  or  non- 
residential facility  providing  water  for 
human  consumption  which  is  connected  to 
a  public  water  system, 

shall  be  lead  free  (uHthin  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (d)).  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  leaded  joints  necessary  for  the 
repair  of  cast  iron  pipes. 

"(2)  Pvbuc  notice  REQtmiEMENTs.— 

"(A)  In  aENERAL.—Each  public  water 
system  shall  identify  and  provide  notice  to 
persons  that  may  be  affected  by  lead  con- 
tamination of  their  drinking  water  where 
such  contamiruMon  results  from  either  or 
both  of  the  following: 

"(i)  The  lead  content  in  the  construetitm 
materials  of  the  piMic  water  distribution 
system. 

"(ii)  Corrosivity  of  the  water  supply  suffi- 
cient to  cause  leaching  of  lead. 
The  notice  shall  be  provided  in  such  manrter 
and  form  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  Administrator.  Notice  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  provided  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  violation  of  any  national 
drinking  water  standard. 

"(B)  Contents  or  notice.— Notice  under 
this  paragraph  shall  provide  a  clear  and 
readily  understandable  explanation  of— 

"(i)  the  potential  sources  of  lead  in  the 
drinking  water. 

"(ii)  potential  adverse  health  effects. 

"(Hi)  reasonablv  available  methods  of 
mitigating  known  or  potential  lead  content 
in  drinking  water, 

"(iv)  any  steps  the  system  is  taking  to 
mitigate  lead  content  in  drinking  water, 
and 


"(v)  the  necessity  for  seeking  alternative 
water  supplies,  if  any. 

"(b)  State  Entorcement.— 

"(1)  Entorcement  or  PRomBrnoN.—The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  en- 
forced in  all  States  effective  24  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  States  AaU 
enforce  such  requirements  through  State  or 
local  plumbing  codes,  or  such  other  means  of 
enforcement  as  the  State  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate. 

"(Z)  Entorcement  or  public  notice  me- 
QVtREMENTS.—The  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  shall  apply  in  all  States  effective 
Z4  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Penalties.— If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  a  State  is  not  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  as  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  Administra- 
tor may  withhold  up  to  S  percent  of  Federal 
funds  available  to  that  State  for  State  pro- 
gram grants  under  section  1443(a). 

"(d)  DETiNmoN  or  Lead  Free.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  lead  free'— 

"(1)  when  used  loith  respect  to  solders  and 
flux  refers  to  solders  and  flux  containing  not 
more  than  O.Z  percent  lead,  and 

"(Z)  when  used  with  respect  to  pipes  and 
pipe  fittings  refers  to  pipes  and  pipe  fittings 
containing  not  more  than  8.0  percent  lead. ". 

(b)  NonrtcATioN  to  States.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  sAoti  notify  all  Stales  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  section  1417  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  within  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  Ban  on  Lead  Water  Pipes,  Solder,  and 
Flux  in  VA  and  HUD  Insured  or  Assisted 
Property.— 

(1)  Prohibition.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  not  insure  or  guarantee  a  mortgage  or 
furnish  assistance  with  respect  to  newly 
constructed  residential  property  which  con- 
tains a  potable  water  system  unless  such 
system  uses  only  lead  free  pipe,  solder,  and 
flux. 

(2)  Detootion  or  lead  tree.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  the  term  "lead  free"— 

(A)  when  used  with  respect  to  solders  and 
flux  refers  to  solders  and  flux  containing  not 
more  than  O.Z  percent  lead,  and 

(B)  when  used  tcith  respect  to  pipes  and 
pipe  fittings  refers  to  pipes  and  pipe  fittings 
contoinim;  not  more  than  8.0  percent  lead. 

(3)  ErrEcnvE  D*TE.—Paragraph  (1)  shall 
become  effective  Z4  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(d)  Lead  Souucr  as  a  Hazardous  Sub- 

STAMCE.— 

(1)  In  OENERAL-Section  2(f)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hasardous  Substances  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(E)  Any  solder  which  has  a  lead  content 
in  excess  of  0.2  percent ". 

(2)  Labeuno.— Section  4  of  the  Federal 
Haaardous  Sultstances  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUovoing  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction into  interstate  commerce  of  any 
lead  solder  which  has  a  lead  content  in 
excess  of  O.Z  percent  which  does  not  promi- 
nently display  a  warning  label  stating  the 
lead  content  of  the  solder  and  warning  that 
the  use  of  such  solder  in  the  making  of  Joints 
or  fittings  in  any  private  or  public  potable 
water  supply  system  is  prohibited  ". 

(3)  SrrECTtVE  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive 24  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 


TITLE     II-PROTSCTION    OF     VSDER- 

GROUND    SOURCES    OF    DRINKtNQ 

WATER 

8K.  ML  MEanUCrtONB  ON  VNDERGROUND  IN/EC 

nON  OF  MAMAMBOVB  waste  AAfD  REG- 

mATWN  OF  STATE  PKOaiLUia. 

fa)  Natural  Qas  Storaoe.— Section 
1421(b)(2)(A).  section  1422(c)(1).  and  section 
142S(a)(l)  of  the  Soft  DHnking  Water  Act 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or  natural 
gas  storage  operations"  after  "production". 

(b)  MoMrrcMma  or  Imjection  Wells.— Part 
C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 
-SEC  I4H.  REGVLATION  OF  STATE  FROGRAIO. 

"(a)  MoMTORiNa  Methods.— Not  later  than 
18  months  after  enactment  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986. 
the  AdminUtrator  shaU  modify  regulations 
issued  under  this  Act  for  Class  I  ir\iectian 
wells  to  identify  monitoring  methods,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  in  effect  on  November  1, 
198S,  including  groundwater  monitoring.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  delegated  State  authority, 
shaU  determine  the  ajtpHcabUity  of  such 
monitoring  methods,  wherever  appropriate, 
at  locations  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide the  earliest  possible  detection  of  fluid 
migration  into,  or  in  the  direction  of.  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  from  such 
wells,  based  on  its  assessment  of  the  poten- 
tial for  fluid  migration  from  the  injection 
zone  that  may  be  harmful  to  human  health 
or  the  environment  For  purposes  of  this 
stibsection,  a  class  I  infection  well  is  defined 
in  accordance  with  40  CFR  146.05  as  in 
effect  on  November  1, 198S. 

"(b)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress,  rto  later  than 
September  1987.  summarizing  the  results  of 
State  surveys  required  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section.  The  report  shall  include 
each  of  the  following  items  of  information: 

"(1)  The  numbers  and  categories  of  class  V 
toeUs  which  disctiarge  nonhasardous  waste 
into  or  above  an  underground  source  of 
drinking  water. 

"(2)  The  primary  contamination  problems 
associated  with  different  categories  of  these 
disposal  wells. 

"(3)  Recommendatioru  for  minimum 
design,  construction,  installation,  and 
siting  requirements  that  should  be  applied 
to  protect  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  from  such  contamination  wherever 
necessary.". 

(c)  Section  7010.— (1)  Section  7010(e)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "sections  700Z  and  7003  of  thU  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  provisions 
of  this  Act". 

(2)  Section  7010  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dispos- 
al Act  is  renumbered  as  section  3020  and  in- 
serted after  section  3019  of  such  Act  Section 
7012  of  such  Act  is  renumbered  as  section 
7010.  The  item  relating  to  section  7010  in 
the  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is  renum- 
bered as  section  3020  and  inserted  after  the 
item  rOattng  to  section  3019.  The  item  relat- 
ing to  section  7012  in  the  table  of  contents 
for  such  Act  is  renumbered  as  section  7010. 
Such  table  of  contents  is  further  amended  by 
ituerUng  after  section  301S  the  fbUotoing 
new  item: 

"Sec  3016.  Inventory  of  Federal  Agency  has- 
antous  waste  facilities. ". 

SEC  set.  ENFMCEMENT. 

la)  Mamdatory  Entorcement.— (1)  Section 
1423la)ll)  of  the  Safe  JMnkirig  Water  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  the  foUovting:  "If 


beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Aimlnls- 
tnUor's  notlfteation  the  State  has  not  com- 
menced  appropriate  enforcement  action,  the 
Administrator  shall  Issue  an  order  under 
subsection  (c)  requiring  the  person  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  or  the  Admin- 
istrator AaU  commence  a  cioiZ  action  under 
subsection  (b).". 

(2)  Section  1423(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  DHnking 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  vnrds 
"he  may  commence  a  dvU  action  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)"  and  suteMtutinv  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Administrator  sHaU  Issue  an  order 
under  subsection  (c)  requiring  the  person  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  or  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  commence  a  civil  action  under 
subsection  (h).". 

(b)  Ctvn.  AND  Crimihal  Actions.— Section 
1423(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  to  read  asfbUows: 

"(b)  Civil  and  Criminal  Actions.— Civil  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  brought  In  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  require  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  of  an  applica- 
ble underground  Injection  program  or  with 
an  order  Issued  under  sid)sectlon  (c).  The 
court  may  enter  such  judgment  as  protec- 
tion of  public  health  may  require.  Any 
person  who  violates  any  reffuirement  of  an 
applicaiae  underground  injection  control 
program  or  an  order  requiring  compliance 
under  subsection  (c)— 

"(1)  shall  be  siUifect  to  a  ctvU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  825.000  for  each  day  of  such 
rtotation,  and 

"(2)  if  such  violation  Is  wiOful,  such 
person  may.  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the 
civil  penalty  authorised  by  paragraph  (1), 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
fined  in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  both  ". 

(c)  Adminotrattve  Orders.— Section  1423 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  WaUr  Act  U  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
Immedlaiay  after  subsection  (b)  and  by  re- 
designating the  succeeding  subsection  as 
subsection  (d): 

"(c)  Administrative  Orders.— (1)  In  onir 
case  in  which  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  bring  a  dvll  action  under  this  sec- 
tion uHth  respect  to  any  regulation  or  other 
requirement  of  thU  part  other  than  those  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  uiUlerground  Injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  surface 
in  connection  uiith  oil  or  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, or 

"(B)  any  underground  Injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  OH  or  natu- 
ralgas, 

the  Administrator  may  also  Issue  an  order 
under  this  subsection  either  assessing  a  dvll 
penalty  of  not  more  t)um  810.000  for  each 
day  of  violation  for  any  past  or  current  vio- 
lation, up  to  a  maximum  administrative 
penalty  of  8126.000,  or  requiring  compliance 
uilth  such  refutation  or  other  requirement; 
ortioth 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorised  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  regu- 
lation, or  other  requirement  of  this  part  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  underground  injection  of  brltu  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  surface 
In  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, or 

"(B)  any  undergrxmnd  Injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  natu- 
ralgas, 

the  Administrator  may  also  Issue  an  order 
under  this  subsection  either  assessing  a  dvll 


penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day 
of  violation  for  any  past  or  current  viola- 
tion, up  to  a  maximum  administrotiM  ptn- 
atty  of  $126,000,  or  requiring  eompllanee 
with  such  regulation  or  other  requirement, 
or  both. 

"(3)(A)  An  order  under  thU  subsection 
ShaU  be  issued  by  the  Administrator  after 
opportunity  rprooided  In  accordance  with 
this  subparagraph)  for  a  hearing.  Before  is- 
suing the  order,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
to  the  person  to  w/lom  It  is  directed  written 
notice  of  the  Administrator's  proposal  to 
issue  such  order  and  the  opportunity  to  re- 
quest within  30  days  of  the  date  the  ru>tice 
Is  reedved  by  such  person,  a  hearing  on  the 
order.  Such  hearing  shall  not  be  subject  to 
section  554  or  550  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  shall  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 
"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
public  notice  of,  and  reasonable  opportunity 
to  comment  on,  any  proposed  order. 

"(C)  Any  dtizen  who  comments  on  any 
proposed  order  under  subparagraph  (B) 
ShaU  be  given  notice  of  any  hearing  under 
this  subsectton  and  of  any  order.  In  any 
hearing  held  under  subparagraph  (A),  such 
citiMen  shall  have  a  reasonable  opporiunity 
to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 

"(D)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  30  days  following 
Its  issuance  untess  an  appeal  is  taken  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (6). 

"(4)(A)  Any  order  issued  under  thU  subsec- 
tion shall  state  with  reasoruMe  specificity 
the  nature  of  the  violation  and  may  specify 
a  reasonable  time  for  compliance. 

"(B)  In  assessing  any  dvU  penalty  under 
thU  subsection,  the  AdminUtrator  shall  take 
into  account  appropriate  factors,  inctudinff 
(i)  the  seriousneu  of  the  violation;  (ii)  the 
economic  benefit  (if  any)  resulting  from  the 
violation;  (UV  any  history  of  such  viola- 
tions; (Iv)  any  good-faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  applicable  requirements;  (v)  the 
economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on  the  viola- 
tor; arul  (vi)  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

"(5)  Any  violation  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  commenced  and  is 
dlllgenay  prosecuting^  an  action,  or  has 
Issued  an  order  under  this  subsection  asseu- 
Ing  a  penalty,  shall  not  be  subject  to  an 
action  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  section  14Z4(c)  or  1449.  except  that  the 
for^ioing  limitation  on  dvH  actions  under 
section  1449  of  thU  Act  shall  iu)t  apply  with 
respect  to  any  violation  for  u>hlch— 

"(A)  a  dvll  action  under  section 
1449(a)(1)  has  been  filed  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  thU  subsection,  or 
"IB)  a  notice  of  violation  under  section 
1449lb)ll)  has  been  given  before  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  this  subsection  and 
an  action  under  section  1449la)ll)  of  thU 
Act  U  filed  before  120  days  after  such  notice 
is  given 

"(6)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order  is 
Issued  or  who  commented  on  a  proposed 
order  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  may  file  an 
appeal  of  such  order  u>lth  the  United  Stales 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  dUtrict  in  which  the  violation  U  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  Such  an  appeal  may 
only  be  filed  within  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  order  U  issued  Appel- 
lant shaU  simultaneously  send  a  copy  of  the 
appeal  by  certified  mall  to  the  AdminUtra- 
tor arul  to  the  Attorney  OeneraL  The  Admin- 
Utrator  shall  promptly  file  in  swh  court  a 
certified  copy  of  the  record  on  which  sudi 
order  was  Imposed  The  dUtrtct  court  ^laU 
not  set  aside  or  remand  such  order  untess 
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Oten  ia  not  subatantUU  evidence  on  the 
record,  taken  aa  a  whole,  to  support  the  find- 
ing of  a  violation  or,  unlets  the  Administra- 
tor's assessment  of  penalty  or  requirement 
for  compliance  coiutitutes  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion. 77ke  district  court  shall  not  impose 
additional  civil  penalties  for  the  same  viola- 
tion unieu  the  Administrator's  assessment 
of  a  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. Notvrithstandino  section  1448(a)(2), 
any  order  issued  under  parasnaph  (3)  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  exclusively 
under  Uiis  paragraph 

"(7)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment ofacivU  penalty— 

"(A)  afler  the  order  becomes  effective 
under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(B)  after  a  court,  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (8),  has  entered  a  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  may  request  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed  (plus  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  in- 
terest at  currently  prevailing  rates  from  the 
dale  the  order  is  effective  or  the  date  of  such 
final  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be).  In  such 
an  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  may,  in  connec- 
tion with  administrative  proceedings  under 
this  subsection,  issue  subpoenas  compelling 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  siU)poenas  duces  tecum,  and  may  re- 
guest  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
action  to  enforce  any  subpoena  under  this 
sectioTL  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enforce  such  sut)poenas  and 
impose  sanction. ". 

(d)  ConroRMina  AMtENDMENT.— Section  1423 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  toords  "failurx  or  stats  to 
ASSVR£"from  the  section  heading. 

SEC  MS.  sou  SOVKCE  AQVIPEK  DEMONSnUTION 
PKOGKAM. 

Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  1426: 

"SEC  1427.  SOLE  SOVKCE  AQVtFER  DEMONSTRATION 
PMOGRAM. 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  establish  procedures  for  development, 
implementation,  and  assessment  of  demon- 
stration programs  designed  to  protect  criti- 
cal aguifer  protection  areas  located  toithin 
areas  designated  as  sole  or  principal  source 
aquifers  under  section  1424(e)  of  this  Act 

"(b)  DEFntmoM.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'critical  aquifer  protection 
area'  meatu  either  of  the  following: 

"(1)  All  or  part  of  an  area  located  within 
an  area  for  which  an  application  or  desig- 
nation as  a  sole  or  principal  source  aquifer 
pursuant  to  section  1424(e),  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  24  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988  and  which  satisfies  the  crite- 
ria established  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(2)  AH  or  part  of  an  area  which  is  within 
an  aquifer  designated  as  a  sole  source  aqui- 
fer as  of  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986  and  for 
which  an  areawide  grouTid  water  quality 
protection  plan  has  been  approved  under 
section  208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  prior  to 
such  enactment 

"(c)  ApniCATKUt.—Any  State,  municipal  or 
local  government  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  any  planning  entity  (including 
any  interstate  regional  planning  entUy) 
that  identifies  a  critical  aquifer  protection 


area  over  which  it  has  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for  the 
selection  of  such  area  for  a  demonstration 
program  under  this  section.  Any  applicant 
shall  consult  with  other  government  or  plan- 
ning entities  with  authority  or  jurisdiction 
in  such  area  prior  to  application.  Appli- 
cants, other  than  the  Qovemor,  shall  submit 
the  application  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram jointly  with  the  (lovemor. 

"(d)  Criteria.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1986,  the  Administrator 
shall,  t>y  rule,  establish  criteria  for  identify- 
ing critical  aquifer  protection  areas  under 
this  sectiorL  In  esUiblishing  such  criteria, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  each  of  the 
foUowing: 

"(1)  The  xnUrterability  of  the  aquifer  to 
contamination  due  to  hydrogeologic  charac- 
terUtics. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  or  the  propor- 
tion of  population  using  the  ground  water 
as  a  drinking  water  source. 

"(3)  The  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental benefits  that  would  result  to  the  area 
from  maintenance  of  ground  water  of  high 
quality. 

"(4)  The  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  that  would  result  from  degra- 
dation of  the  quality  of  the  ground  water. 

"(e)  Contents  or  AppucATioN.—An  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Administrator  by 
any  applicant  for  a  demonstration  program 
under  this  section  shall  meet  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(1)  The  application  shall  propose  bound- 
aries for  the  critical  aquifer  protection  area 
within  iU  jurisdiction. 

"(2J  The  application  shall  designate  or,  if 
necessary,  establish  a  planning  entity 
(which  shall  be  a  public  agency  and  which 
shall  include  representation  of  elected  local 
and  State  governmental  officials)  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  management  plan  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "plan') 
for  the  critical  protection  area.  Where  a 
local  government  planning  agency  exists 
with  adequate  authority  to  carry  out  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  proposed  critical 
protection  area,  such  agency  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  planning  entity. 

"(3)  The  application  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan,  for  review,  approved, 
and  adoption  of  the  plan,  arid  for  aaaittanee 
to  municipalities  and  other  public  agencies 
uHth  authority  under  State  law  to  invfle- 
ment  the  plan. 

"(4)  The  application  shall  include  a  hydro- 
geologic  assessment  of  surface  and  ground 
water  resources  within  the  critical  protec- 
tion area. 

"(S)  The  applicalion  shall  include  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed protection  area. 

"(6)  The  application  cAafl  include  the 
measures  and  schedule  proposed  for  imple- 
mentation of  such  plan. 

"(f)  COMPRKHMNSIVM  PLAN.— 

"(1)  The  objective  of  a  comprehentlve 
management  plan  submitted  by  an  appli- 
cant under  this  section  shall  be  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  ground  water  in  the  criti- 
cal protection  area  in  a  manner  reaixnuMy 
expected  to  protect  human  health,  the  envi- 
ronment and  ground  water  resources.  In 
order  to  achieve  such  objective,  the  plan 
may  be  designed  to  maintain,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  the  natural  vegetative 
and  hydrogeological  conditions.  Each  of  the 
following  elements  shall  be  included  in  sudi 
a  protection  pten.- 

"(A)  A  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  critical  protection  area. 


"(B)  An  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpoint  sourxxs  of 
ground  water  degradation. 

"(C)  An  assessment  of  the  rOationship  be- 
tween  activities  on  the  land  surface  and 
ground  water  quality. 

"(D)  Specific  actions  and  management 
practices  to  be  implemented  in  the  critical 
protection  area  to  prevent  adverse  impacts 
on  ground  water  quality. 

"(E)  Identification  of  authority  adequate 
to  implement  the  plan,  estimates  of  program 
costs,  and  sources  of  State  matching  funds. 

"(2)  Such  plan  may  also  include  the  fcA- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  ground  water  recharged  through  the 
special  protection  area  and  the  natural  re- 
charge capabUities  of  the  special  protection 
area  watershed 

"(B)  Requirements  designed  to  maintain 
existiTig  underground  drinking  water  qual- 
ity or  improve  underground  drinking  water 
quality  if  prevailing  conditions  fail  to  meet 
drinking  water  standards,  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  State  law. 

"(C)  Limits  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government,  financially  assisted  activities 
and  prt^ects  which  may  contribute  to  degra- 
dation of  such  ground  water  or  any  loss  of 
ruUural  surface  and  subsurface  infiltration 
of  purification  capability  of  the  special  pro- 
tection watershed 

"(D)  A  comprehensive  statement  of  land 
use  management  including  emergency  con- 
tingency planning  as  it  pertains  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  such  sources  if  necessary  to  meet 
drinking  water  standards  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  State  law. 

"(E)  Actions  in  the  special  protection  area 
which  would  avoid  adverse  impacts  on 
water  quality,  recharge  capabilities,  or  both 

"(F)  Consideration  of  specific  techniques, 
which  may  include  clustering,  transfer  ofde- 
vetopment  rights,  and  other  innovative 
measures  sufficient  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  this  sectUm. 

"(Q)  Consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  iruHtution  to  facilitate  and  assist 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system. 

"(H)  A  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the 
continued  uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  critical  protection  area  in  accord  v>ith 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(I)  Pollution  abatement  measures,  if  ap- 
propriate. 

"(g)  Plans  Under  Section  208  or  the 
Clean  Water  Act.— A  plan  approved  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1988  under  section  208 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  protect  a  sole 
source  aquifer  designated  under  section 
1424(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(h)  CoNSULTAnoN  AND  HEAROIQ8.— During 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  under  this  section,  the  run- 
ning enlUy  shall  consult  with,  and  consider 
the  comments  of,  appropriate  officials  of 
any  municipality  and  State  or  Federal 
agency  whi^  has  jurisdiction  over  lands 
and  VKUert  within  the  special  protection 
area,  other  concerned  organieations  and 
tedinieal  and  citiaen  advisory  committees. 
The  planning  entity  shall  conduct  public 
hearings  at  places  within  the  special  protec- 
tion area  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 


oppoftunity  to  eomiMiU  on  any  aapeet  of 
the  plan. 

"<V  AmtovAL  OR  DoArmovAU—WiXhin 
liO  days  after  rweeipt  of  an  appUeatioti 
Hinder  this  MeHon,  the  Adminittrator  OuM 
approve  or  diaapiprove  the  opplieaHon.  Tht 
approval  or  disapproval  AaU  be  baatd  on  a 
determination  that  the  cHMeoI  protoeMon 
area  satltfles  the  criteria  uUMithed  under 
tubeeetion  (dJ  and  that  a  demonstntUm 
program  for  the  area  would  provide  protec- 
tion for  ground  water  quality  eoneistent 
with  the  obiecHves  itatod  in  tubeeetlon  (f). 
The  Administrator  Aatt  provide  to  the  Qov- 
emor a  written  ezpianoMon  of  the  reasons 
for  the  tfiMppromU  q^any  nicA  application, 
ilny  petitioner  may  modify  and  resubmit 
any  implication  which  is  not  approved. 
Upon  approval  of  an  application,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  wUh  the  applicant  to  eatabUOi  a 
demon«tration  pnvram  tmder  this  section. 

"(j)  Qramts  and  REaauREEMEMT.—Vpon 
entering  a  cooperative  agreement  under  sub- 
section (i),  the  Administrator  may  provide 
to  the  applicant  on  a  matching  basis,  a 
grant  of  SO  per  eentwin  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  plan  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  may  also  rsim^nrM 
the  applicant  of  an  approved  plan  up  to  SO 
per  centvm  of  the  costs  of  devtioping  such 
plan,  except  for  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  7%e  total 
amount  of  grants  under  this  section  for  any 
one  aquifer,  designated  under  Motion 
1424(e),  shaU  not  exceed  $4,000,000  in  any 
one  fiscal  year. 

"(k)  AcrrvTraa  Funded  Under  Oram 
Law.— No  funds  authorieed  under  thU  sub- 
section may  be  used  to  fund  activities 
funded  under  other  sections  of  this  Act  or 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Dispos- 
al Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  or  other  environmental  laws. 

"(I)  Report.— Not  later  than  December  31, 
1989,  each  State  shall  stibmit  to  the  ildmin- 
istrator  a  report  assessing  the  impact  of  the 
program  on  ground  water  quality  and  iden- 
tifying those  measures  found  to  be  eff^tive 
in  protecting  ground  water  resources.  No 
later  than  September  30,  1990,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  Congreu  a  report 
summartting  the  State  reports,  and  assess- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  the  sole  source 
aquifer  demonstration  program  incliufincr 
an  identi/lcation  of  protection  methods 
found  to  be  most  effective  and  recommenda- 
tions for  their  application  to  protect  ground 
water  resources  from  contamination  to/ten- 
eoer  neceMary. 

"(m)  SAnNOS  PROVtatoN,— Nothing  under 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  amemt,  su- 
persede or  abrogate  rUfiUs  to  quantities  of 
water  u)hich  have  been  established  by  inter- 
state water  compacts.  Supreme  Court  de- 
crees, or  State  water  laws:  or  any  require- 
ment imposed  or  right  provided  under  any 
Federal  or  State  environmental  or  pitMic 
health  statute. ". 
SMC  UK  EMEMGENCr  P0WEM8. 

Section  1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
add  the  words  "or  an  underground  source  of 
drinking  water"  after  the  words  "to  enter  a 
public  water  system". 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  nbeeetlon  (a) 
add  "ifitluding  orders  requiring  the  provi- 
sion of  alternative  water  supplies  by  persons 
who  caused  or  contributed  to  the  endanger- 
ment,"  afier  the  words  "includirm  travel- 
ers),". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b): 


(A)  Strike  "wtU/uOy". 

(B)  Strike  ••fined  not  mors  than"  and 
ineert  in  lien  ther^f  ••subieet  to  a  oivtt  pen- 
alty of  not  to  exeead", 

BMC  m.  STiis  nuauM  to  EtTAuat  well- 

EEAPmOftCnONABEM. 

The  Sat*  Drinking  Water  Act  it  amended 
by  adding  the  fMewing  new  eeetion  after 
section  1427.  as  added  by  section  >0t  of  thU 
Act- 

-SEC  UM.  BTATE  FHOeMAM  TO  EtTAEUBE  WEIL- 
EEAD  PEOTECnON  AEEM, 

••(a)  Staie  Atoojum.— TTke  Ooeemor  or 
Qovemor^  designee  of  each  State  sheJl, 
within  3  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Sa/s  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1988,  adopt  and  submit  to  the  AdminiatrtUor 
a  State  program  to  protect  wellhead  areas 
within  their  juritdietion  from  oontaminontf 
which  may  have  any  adverse  offset  on  the 
KeaUh  of  persona.  Each  State  program  under 
thia  eeetion  ahaH  at  a  minimum— 

••(1)  specify  the  duties  of  State  aoenciei, 
local  governmental  entitiei;  and  pvMic 
water  eitpply  aystema  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  programs 
required  by  thia  section: 

'•(2)  for  each  wellhead^  determine  the  well- 
liead  protection  arsa  a«  dafined  in  subsec- 
tion (eJ  based  on  all  reasonably  avaiUMe 
hydrogedogie  in/brmation  on  ground  water 
flow,  recharge  and  diaOiarge  and  other  in- 
formation the  State  deems  necessary  to  ade- 
quately determine  the  wellhead  protection 
area; 

'•(3)  identify  within  each  wellhead  protec- 
tion area  aU  potential  anthropogenic 
sources  of  contaminante  which  may  have 
any  adoerM  effect  on  the  health  of  persona; 

'•(4)  describe  a  program  that  eontainj^  as 
appropriate,  te^nieal  aaaiatanee.  financUxl 
€uaiatance.  implementation  of  control  meaa- 
ures.  education,  training,  and  demonetro- 
tion  projects  to  protect  the  water  supply 
within  wellhead  protection  areae  from  fuch 
contaminant*,' 

'•(S)  include  contingency  plans  for  the  lo- 
cation and  provieion  of  alternate  drinking 
water  supplies  for  each  public  water  system 
in  the  event  of  well  or  w^lfleld  contamina- 
tion by  eitch  contaminant*,'  and 

'•(8)  include  a  requirement  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  all  potential  sources  of 
such  'contaminants  within  the  expected  well- 
head area  of  a  new  water  wM  which  serves  a 
public  water  supply  system. 

"(b)  PvBuc  Participation.— To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possUtU,  each  State  shall  utab- 
lish  procedures,  includinff  but  not  limited  to 
the  establishment  of  technical  and  citiaeru' 
advisory  committees,  to  encourage  the 
public  to  participate  in  developing  the  pro- 
tection program  for  wellhead  areas.  Such 
procedurw  ehall  include  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing  on  the  State  program 
before  it  is  s^Unnitted  to  the  Administrator. 

"(C)  DOAPPROVAL,— 

"(1)  In  OENERAU-If.  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  a  State  program  (or  portion 
thereof,  including  the  definition  of  a  well- 
head protection  area^,  is  not  adequate  to 
protect  puMic  water  systems  as  required  by 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  disap- 
prove such  program  (or  portion  thereof).  A 
State  program  developed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adequate 
unlcM  the  Administntor  determines,  within 
9  months  of  the  receipt  of  a  State  program, 
that  such  program  (or  portion  thereof)  is  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
public  water  systems  €u  required  by  Otis  sec- 
tion from  contaminants  that  may  have  any 
adverse  e/fict  on  the  health  of  persons.  If  the 
ildminietrator  determinei  0\at  a  proposed 


State  program  (or  any  perMon  Omeoft  ia  in- 
adaquate,  the  Adminiatrator  ahall  submit  a 
written  etatement  of  the  rvaeone /br  euflh  de- 
termination to  the  Oovemor  0^  the  Stat*. 

"(2)     MOtUnCATlON     AMD     REBVmmatlON.— 

Within  8  montha  after  receipt  of  the  ildmin- 
ietrotor^  written  notice  under  paro^foph 
(1)  that  any  propoaed  State  program  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  ia  inadeguat*  the  Qovemor  or 
Qovemor%  deaignet,  shaU  modify  the  pro- 
gram baaed  upon  the  recommendationa  of 
the  Adminiatrator  and  reaubmit  Ou  modi- 
fied program  to  the  ildminietrator. 

"(d)  Federal  AaaoTAitcE.— After  the  dots  3 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  no 
State  shall  receive  funds  authorieed  to  be 
appropriated  under  thia  section  except  fbr 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  program 
and  reguirements  of  paragmphs  (4)  and  (8) 
O^eubeeetion  (a). 

'•(a)  DEHNTrjON  or  Wellhead  Protection 
AREA.—Aa  uaed  in  thU  section,  the  term 
•wellhead  protection  area'  means  the  surface 
and  subsurface  area  eurroundinff  a  water 
well  or  wellfield,  supplying  a  public  water 
•yetem.  Oirough  which  contaminants  art 
reason^ay  likely  to  move  toward  and  reach 
fuch  water  well  or  weUfield  The  extent  of  a 
wellhead  protection  area,  within  a  State, 
necessary  to  provide  protection  from  con- 
taminants which  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  heclXh  of  persona  is  lobe  deter- 
mined by  the  State  in  the  program  submit- 
ted under  fubeection  (a).  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  ilmendmento  of  1988,  the  Ad- 
miniatrator ahall  iaaue  technical  guidance 
which  State*  may  u«e  in  making  such  deter- 
minations. Such  guidance  may  reflect  such 
factors  as  the  raditu  of  ii^uence  around  a 
well  or  toeUfield,  the  depth  of  drawdown  of 
the  water  table  by  such  well  or  wOlfield  at 
any  given  point,  the  time  or  rate  of  travel  of 
variou*  contaminants  in  various  hydrologic 
conditions,  distance  from  the  well  or  u>ell- 
field,  or  other  factors  afftcting  the  likelihood 
of  contaminante  reaching  the  well  or  weU- 
field, taking  into  account  available  engi- 
neering pump  tests  or  comparable  data, 
fiHd  reconnaissance,  topographic  inA>rma- 
tion,  and  the  geblogy  of  the  formation  in 
which  the  well  or  weUfteld  is  located 

••(f)  PROHlRmONa.— 

'•(1)  AcnvmEa  under  other  uwa.—No 
funds  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  support  activi- 
ties  authoriaed  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  the  Solid  Waate  Diapoaal 
Act,  the  Comprehenaive  Environmental  Re- 
sporue.  Compensation,  and  LUMlity  Act  of 
1980,  or  other  sections  of  this  Act 

"(2)  Individual  sources.— No  funds  au- 
thoriaed to  be  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  bring  individual  sources 
of  contamination  into  compliance. 

•'(g)  lUPLEMENTATION.-EaCh  Stoit  Shall 
make  every  reasoruMe  effort  to  implement 
the  State  wellhead  area  protection  program 
under  this  section  within  2  years  of  *ubmif- 
ting  the  program  to  the  Administrator.  Sach 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  bi- 
ennial status  report  describing  the  Stale's 
progreu  in  implementing  the  program.  Such 
report  shall  include  amendmente  to  the 
State  program  for  water  well*  sited  during 
the  biennial  period 

"(h)  Federal  AoENCiEa.—Eaeh  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  brandies  of  the 
Federal  Gk>vemment  having  jurisdiction 
over  any  potential  source  of  contaminants 
identified  by  a  State  program  purauant  to 
the  provisioru  of  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  be 
subject  to  and  comply  with  all  requirements 
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of  the  StaU  jnoffram  developed  according  to       1988 ™ K.m.MO  Water  Act.  <u  aOded  by  »^^J07^  tM$ 

aubaection  (a)(4)  applicabU  to  nich  poten-       1989 38,020.000  Act.  U  amended  by  adding  the  fiMowinp  at 

Hal  source  of  contaminants,  both  subatan-       1990 38,020,000  the  end  thereof:  "There  are  authoriMed  to  be 

Hve  and  procedural,  in  the  same  manner,       1991 38,020,000".  appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  aubiectUm 

artdtothe  tame  extent,  as  any  other  perton  (b)  statt  Sufkrvision  PROOKAMS-Section  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1987 

U  subject  to  such  requirements,  including  1443(a)(7)  of  the  Safe  DHnking  Water  Act  U  through  1991.  Not  leas  than  the  greater  of— 

payment  of  reasonable  charges  and  fees.  The  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  "(D  3  percent  of  the  amounts  appropri- 

President  may  exempt  any  potential  source  y^  purposes  of  mtUcing  grants  under  pom-  ated  under  this  subsection,  or 

under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  department,  graph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro-  "(2)  8280,000  sihaU  be  utlliaed  fbr  tedmieal 

agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  executive  priated    not    more    than    the    following  aaaiatance  to  public  water  ayttema  owned  or 

branch  if  the  President  determines  it  to  be  amounts:  operated  by  Indian  tribes. ". 

in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  United  -p^gcal  year                                       Amount  <f*'f  Momronma  roR    UmtMOVLATB)  Con- 

States  to  do  so.  No  such  exemption  shall  be  jggj                                        $37200  000  TAnnutm.— Section    1445(a)    of    the    Safe 

granted  due  to  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  ^ ^^^                                           37  200  000  Drinking  Water  Act,  aa  amended  by  aeetion 

unleas  the  President  shall  have  specificaUy       ^^g^ "'""!!"!!!"!!.!!!!.!!!          40.is6.000  8  of  *Ma  Act,  ia  further  amended  by  adding 

requeated  such  appropriation  as  part  of  the       ^^^^ 40,156.000  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 

budgetary  process  and  the  Congress  shall       ^^^^ 40150  000"  thereof: 

Ja^ejjaij«j  tom«*e  avaiUMe  such  requested  ^ii^^i^^ii^w:^  Source  Protec-  Z'^'^^'JZ  TVf  '°,  **  '"'*^' 

^?^A^^^  REQUIREMENT-  TIGS  Prooram. -Section   1443(b}(5>  of  the  <^^  "Mi'^Ta.l'',  "^  ^."'^  "«  M*^*!^ 

"(l,T^^^-?nT!S^^ntotheprovi.  Safe  DHnking   Water  Act  U  amended  by  ^J^^I^^^l^IJ ^[^'JL^^^J"^ 

aions  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section.  States  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  «^««^„^  corry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thU 

in  which  there  are  more  than  2,500  active  the  purpose  of  making  granU  under  para-  suosecaon.  . 

wells  at  which  anntdar  injection  U  used  as  graph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro-  SEC  m.  INDIAN  TUBKS. 

of  January  1.  1986,  shall  include  in  their  priated  not  more  than  the  following  (a)  In  General.— Part  E  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
State  program  a  certification  that  a  State  amounts:  ing  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
program  exists  and  is  being  adequately  en-  "FUcal  year                                         Amount  lovHng  new  section  after  section  1450: 

forced  that  provides  protection  from  con-        19S7. ».. . $19,700,000  -ysciui.  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

taminants   which  may  have  any  adverse       ngg {^-IVAH  "(a)  In  GENERAL—Subject  to  the  provi- 

effect  on  the  health  of  persons  and  which  are       igss i'AVAii  >iona  of  subsection  (b),  the  AdminUtrator- 

assoctated  wxth  the  annular  xnjectxon  or       jggg 20,850,000  "/<!  j.  „.,*i,„-,»w  »«  »~«,*  r«w</.«  ivj».-.  n. 

surface  disposal  of  brines  associated  with        1991 20,850,000".  stltLu^th^Hol 

SS-HxTssi'^ri  A,rsrs^.°'js^a^u  ^!L^'issu^,iris.^= 

^£"S"riESf  v;^^TS!tz.°sLzrs:s^i^  j»jx.°"'^'""'^'^"*"^'°- 

production  of  oil  or  gas  between  the  produc-  _„_,,■,„_  ,^. ,,-._.,  irm,  ana                          .    _   .              .       ^ 

tion  and  surface  casings  of  a  conventional  "^^  i^Z^oToF  Weumead  AREAS.-Sec-  "'V  T"  ET^  V^  Tribes  grant  and 

oil  or  aas  PToducina  toelL  J'  .J^^FH^  f  ^^l^^riTT^rf  contract  aaaUtarux  to  carry  out  functiona 

"?3)'%!X^Zridminutrator    shaU  ^'*l' ?iJ^J%%'i'>'S^''lY''J^J^^  provided  by  this  title, 

conduct  a  review  of  each  program  certified  ^^JZ'''^^lfl^,fr.^t^LVJ^^^  "(^>  ^P^  Reouiations.- 

under  this  subsection.  ^J^h^S^/            °          subsection  at  ..^^^  ^^^^^  PRovisioNS.-The  AdminUtra- 

"(4)  DisAPPROVAL.-If  a  StaU  fails  to  in-  "^..VT  rf^'^^^^  „,  ^»»»oB»M^n«i,  tor  shall,  loithin  18  months  after  the  enact- 

clude  the  certification  required  by  this  sub-  <^J  ^^°^I"ZZ.r^i^A^^^^^  mentofthe  Safe  Drinking  WaUr  Act  Amend- 

section  or  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis-  Vnlesa  Oie  ^1^'"^'^"^^^'^  menU  of  1988.  promulgate  final  regulations 

trator  the  StaU  program  ceHified  under  this  "^  J^^^"^  ^^te^Tr^Tl^^ifo  specifying  those  provisions  of  thU  titU  for 

aubaecHon  U  not  being  adequaUly  enforced,  '^f^^'^^^ '^  ?^J?^J^^t^^^''f^  which   it  is   appropriaU   to   treat  Indian 

the  Administrator  shall  dUapprove  the  StaU  ZJZ^.^^tJ^  t^^^ir^t^o!.  Td  Tribes  as  StaUs.  Such  treatment  shaU  be  au- 

program  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  of  ''^^'^^  "»  ".^f**'^  "", ^^ermined  by  the  Ad-  ^^^   ^   ^j. 

""^r^RoiNATioN   Wrm  OniER   LA^-  Tr^gTh'll't^p'^r^n^rtk^S^i  .''""i^  ^1%!^^'' "X^fJ^J^^ 

quire  any  department,  agency,  or  other  in-  authonzed   U>   be  appropriated   not   more  J^^^l^^i^s  and  powers; 

strumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  or  than  the  following  amounU:  ^w  Z^^ti^  to  be  exercised  by  the 

StaU  or  local  government  to  apportym,aUo-  "Ftacaiyear                                ,,„J^^^  Indian  Tribe  are  within  the  area  of  the 

cote  ^otherwise  regulaU  the  withdrawal  or       1987. ^i'AXn  Tribal  Government's  jurisdiction;  and 

beneficial  use  of  ground  or  surface  waters,       1988 20,000,000  „  ^.    ,^.      -^.v^  j.  -oionoWw  exvect- 

K,  aa  to  abrogate  or  modify  any  ^ting       1989. ^           SSOOO.m  fO  the  I^i^^  ^SSSt^A 

righU  to  water  established  pursuant  to  StaU       1990 35,000,000  u.^zLZT,   ^tZ~,.i„n  ,^„t  t^»  ty^nrHnni,  in 

or  Federal  law,  including  inUrstaU  com-        1991 35.000.000".  ifS:^inVZZ^''^{ZS £ 

pacta.  .  if)    PROTECTION    or   Sole    or    Principal  fg^^^  ^nd  purpoaea  of  thU  HtU  and  of  aU 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  Source  Ground  Water  Recharoe  Areas.—  apfilicabte  regulationa. 
SEC  Ml.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  Section  1427  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  ,.^2)  Provisions  where  treatment  as  state 
(a)  Technical  Assistance  and  Emeroency  a*  added  by  thia  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  auppROPRiATE.—For  any  proviaion  of  thia 
Grants.— Section  1442(f)  of  the  Safe  Drink-  the  following  new  aubaectlon  at  the  end  ^^  ^^^^^^  treatment  of  Indian  Tribea  aa 
ing  Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  thereof:  ,.  _,  ^  identieai  to  States  is  inappropriate,  admin- 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  "There  are  au-  "<n>  Authorizatton.— There  are  authoriMd  i,tratively  infeaaibU  or  otherwiae  inconaiat- 
thorUed  to  be  appropriaUd  to  carry  out  aub-  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  tectton  ^^^  ^y,  yj^  purpoaea  of  thU  Htle.  the  Ad^ 
section  (a)(2)(B)  not  more  than  the  fOOow-  not  more  than  the  following  amounU-  minUtrator  may  include  in  the  regulationa 
ing  amounta:  "Fiacal  year:                                       Amount  promulgated  under  thia  aectUm,  other  meatu 

"Fiacal  year                                       Amount       1987. $10,000,000  for   adminiatering    auch    provision    in    a 

1987. $7,650,000         1988 ...          15,000.000  manner  that  will  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 

1988 7.650.000         1989 17.500.000  provision.  Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  be 

1989 8.050,000         1990 17.500,000  construed  to  aZtoto  Indian  Tribea  to  aaaume 

1990 8,050,000         1991 17,500,000  or  maintoin  primary  enforcement  reaponai- 

1991 8,050,000  MaUhing  granU  under  thU  aeetion  may  also  bUity  for  pitWic  water  ayat^ma  or  for  under- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  be  used  to  implement  or  updaU  any  water  ground  infection  control  in  a  manner  leaa 

carry  out   the  provisions  of  this  section  quality  management  plan  for  a  soU  or  prin-  protective  of  the  health  of  persona  than  such 

(other    than    stAaection     (g),     rubaection  cipoi  source  aquifer  approved  (before  the  reaponaHMity  may  be  aaaumed  or  main- 

(a)(2)(B),    and  proviaiona   relating   to   re-  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  section)  by  the  tained  by  a  State.  An  Indian  tribe  shaU  not 

aearch),    not    more    than    the    following  Adminiatmtor  under  aeetion  208  of  the  Fed-  be  required  to  exercise  criminal  enforcement 

amounU-  eral  Water  PoUutton  Control  Act ".  furiadictlon  for  purpoaea  of  complying  with 

"Fiacal  year                                     Amount  (g)  Technical  Assistance  for  Small  Srs-  the  preceding  sentence." 

1987 $35,600,000  tems.— Section  1442(g)  of  the  Safe  Drinkirm  (b)  DErmmoNS.— 
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(1)  IHDUM  TKmE.—Seetlon  1401  of  auch  Act 
U  amended  by  insertinp  the  fiMowing  at  the 
endthereofi 

"(14)  T7te  term  'Indian  Tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe  /laving  a  Federally  rtcognieed 
0ooemin9  body  carrying  out  aubaUoMal 
ODoemmentoi  duMes  and  powers  over  any 
area.". 

(2)  MtiNiciPALiTr.— Section  1401  of  audi  Act 
ia  amended  by  striMn^  out  from  paragroph 
(10)  the  tDorda  "Indian  tribal  orvanteoMon 
autAorteetf  by  law"  and  si^tituting 
"Indian  Tribe. " 

(c)  Primary  Entorckment  REsroMstaiL- 
iTY.—Seetion  1422  ofsudiAct  is  amended  by 
adding  the  fbllowing  new  aultaeetion  at  the 
endthereofi 

"(e)  An  Indian  TVlbe  may  assume  primary 
en/brcement  responsibiiity  ftir  underground 
infection  control  under  this  section  constat- 
ent  with  auch  regulationa  aa  the  Administra- 
tor has  prescribed  pursuant  to  Airi  C  and 
section  1451  of  this  Act  The  area  over  u)hieh 
auch  Indian  Tribe  exercises  governmental 
juriadietion  need  not  have  been  listed  uruier 
aubaectlon  (a)  of  thia  section,  and  sue/t 
TVibe  need  not  submit  an  application  to 
aaaume  primary  en/breement  responsibility 
within  the  270-day  deadline  noted  in  aubaec- 
tlon (b)(1)(A)  Of  thia  section.  UntU  an 
Indian  Tribe  assumes  primary  ertforeement 
reaponaibility,  the  currently  applieabU  un- 
derground irijection  contrxtl  prtvrom  shall 
continue  to  apply.  If  an  applicabU  under- 
irround  injection  control  program  does  not 
exist  for  an  Indian  Tribe,  the  Adminiatrator 
shall  preacribe  such  a  program  pursuant  to 
aubaection  (c)  of  thia  section,  and  conaiatent 
with  aectUm  1421(b),  within  270  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1986,  unleas  an  Indian 
Tribe  Aral  obtains  approval  to  aaaume  pri- 
mary enforcement  reaponaibility  for  under- 
ground injection  control ". 

(d)  Orants.—(1)  Section  1443(a)(2)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  preceding  tioo 
sentences  ahall  not  apply  to  such  granU 
when  made  to  Indian  Tribes. " 

(2)  Section  1443(b)(2)  of  auch  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  the  follouHng  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "The  prohibition 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  such  granU  when  made  to 
Indian  Tribes.". 

(e)  Study.— The  Adminiatrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  shall,  within  12  montha  after  the  en- 
actment of  thia  Act,  conduct  a  survey  of 
drinking  water  on  Indian  reaervationa, 
identifying  drinking  water  problema  and  the 
need,  if  any,  for  alternative  drinking  water 
suppUea. 

SEC  m.  JVDKIAL  HEVIEW. 

Section  1448(a)  of  the  Safe  DHnking 
Water  Act  ia  amended  aa  foUowa: 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (1)  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  actiona  pertaining  to  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  national  primary  drinking  water 
n^ndationa  (including  maximum  contami- 
nant level  goala)  may  be  filed  only  in  the 
United  Statea  Court  of  Appeala  for  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia  circuit;  and". 

(2)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  any  other  action  of  the  Adminiatrator 
under  thia  Act  may  be  filed  in  the  circuit  in 
whidi  the  petitioner  reaidea  or  transacts 
business  which  ia  direcUy  affected  by  the 
action" 


SMC  tu  lamxLLANMOvs  Monaiom. 

(a)  REPEAL.-S»etlon  1442(e)  of  the  Sa/e 
Drinking  Water  Act  ia  repealed. 

(b)  COMPAMATTVE  HEALTB  EmCTS  ASSEU- 

MEHr.—The  Adminiatrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shaU  conduct  a 
comparative  health  eff^ts  assessment  usincr 
avaitabte  data,  to  compare  the  public  health 
e/Teeta  (both  positive  and  negative)  associat- 
ed loitA  water  treatment  chemicals  and  their 
byproducts  to  the  public  health  effects  aaao- 
dated  with  contaminants  found  in  public 
water  supplies.  Not  later  than  18  montha 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act, 
the  ildministrator  shaU  aubmtf  a  report  to 
the  Congress  setting  fbrth  the  n  tuUs  of  such 
assessment 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  Mine. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ita  dlaairee- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  acree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  insert  the  followinr  "An  Act  to 
ammd  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

JOHK  D.  DUfOKLL, 

HmT  A.  Wazmam. 

JtMME  H.  SCHBUU, 

jAina  T.  Bkotriu, 
KDWAU)  Maoioaii, 
Jfana^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
ROBBtT  T.  Staitou, 
Davb  DuBBnaton, 
ALSnmoii, 
Llotb  BDntor, 

MAZBAUCCt, 

JVano^ers  on  the  Part  oftheSenate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONPERENCE 
The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
134)  entiUed  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  IMS",  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  biU  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 
SECTION  1.-8HORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE 
OP  CONTENTS 

TlTLt  I— PUBUC  WATBI  STSRMS 

SICnOH  101— MATIONAI.  FltniAXT  DUinCIIfO 

WATDt  HIGULATIONS 

Standard-setting  terminology 

Senate  biU.— The  Senate  bill  makes  two 
changes  in  standard-setting  terminology. 
The  bill  eliminates  the  distinction  between 
"interim"  and  "revised"  standards,  removing 
both  terms  from  the  Act,  and  designates 
"interim"  or  "revised"  regulations  under  ex- 
isting law  aa  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations.  The  bill  also  changes  the 
term  used  to  refer  to  the  health  effects  level 


act  before  the  promulgation  of  a  drinking 
water  standard  from  "rMommcnded  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level"  to  "maximum  ooo- 
taminant  level  goal" 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment has  the  same  provision. 

Con/isrvnce  o^rsement- The  Conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  language  from 
both  bills. 

Standard-setting  schedules 

Senate  MtL— The  Senate  Mil  requires  the 
Administrator  to  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  for  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  contaminants,  previous  pub- 
lished by  the  Agency  in  advance  notices  of 
proposed  rulemakinr 

Votatite  Organic  CTtemicais 


Trlchloroethylene 
Tetrachloroethylene 
Carbon  tetrachloride 
1,1,1-Trlehloroethane 
1,3-Dlehloroethane 
Vinyl  chloride 
Methylene  chloride 
Bemene 


Chlorobemene 

Dlehlorobeniene<s) 

Trlchlorobenaene(B) 

1,1-Dtchloroethylene 

trans-l,a- 

Dlchloroethylene 
cls-1,3- 

Dtchloroethylene 


ificrobiotovv  and  Turbidity 
Total  oollforms  Viruses 

Turbidity  Standard  plate  count 

Oiardia  lamblia  Legionella 


Arsenic 

Barium 

Cadmium 

Chromium 

Lead 

Mercury 

Nitrate 

Selenium 

SUver 

Pluoride 

Aluminum 

Antimony 


Inorganica 

Molybdenum 

Asbestos 

Sulfate 

Copper 

Vanadium 

Sodium 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Thallium 

Beryllium 

Cyanide 

Orpanics 


1,1,3-Trichloroethane 

Vydate 

Simailne 

PAH'S 

PCB's  Atrazlne 

Phthalates 

Aerylamtde 

Dibromochloropro- 

pane  (DBCP) 
1,3-Dichloropropane 
Pentachlorophenol 
Piehloram 
Dlnoseb 

Ethylene  dlbromlde 
Dibromomethane 
Xylene 
Hexachlorocyclopen- 

tadlene 


Endrin 
Undane 
Methoxychlor 
Toxaphene 
3,4-D 
3.4.6-TP 
Aldlcarb 
Chlordane 
Dalapon  . 
Dlquat 
Endothall 
Olyphosate 
Carbofuran 
Alaehlor 
Epichlorohydrln 
Toluene 
Adipates 
3,a,7,8-TCDD 
(Dioxin) 

AadionucIidM 

Radium  336  and  338  Uranium 

Beta  particle  and  Gross  alpha  particle 

photon  activity 

radioactivity  Radon 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  establish 
standards  for  these  contaminants  according 
to  the  following  schedule:  at  least  nine  con- 
taminants within  13  months  of  enactment, 
at  least  40  additional  contaminants  within 
34  months  of  enactment,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  list  within  S9  months  of  enactment. 

On  January  1. 1988  and  at  3  year  intervals 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
publish  a  list  of  additional  contaminants 
that  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons.  The  Administrator  is  to 
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establish  a  working  group  with  representa- 
tives from  the  appropriate  E3>A  offices  and 
the  National  Toxicology  Program  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  list.  Within  36 
months  of  listing.  EPA  is  required  to  pub- 
lish Tn*»imiim  contaminant  level  goals  and 
promulgate  maximum  contaminant  levels 
for  not  less  than  35  contaminants  from  the 
list 

Hoiue  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment requires  EPA  to  set  standards  for 
those  contaminants  on  the  list  referenced 
above  for  which  there  is  a  rational  basis. 
based  on  the  weighing  of  all  available 
health  evidence,  to  believe  that  there  may 
be  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  publish  a 
list,  on  January  1.  1988  and  at  annual  Inter- 
vals thereafter,  establishing  priorities  for 
the  review  of  drinking  water  contaminants 
which  may  require  regulation.  Not  later 
than  three  years  after  listing,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  issue  regulations  for  all 
those  contaminants  on  the  priority  list  for 
which  there  Is  a  rational  basis,  based  on  the 
weighing  of  all  available  health  evidence,  to 
believe  that  the  contaminant  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

Conference  ogreeTnent—The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  Senate  bill  as 
modified  to  permit  the  Administrator  limit- 
ed discretion  to  substitute  contaminants  for 
regulation  that  may  pose  a  more  significant 
health  threat  than  other  listed  contami- 
nants. If  the  Administrator  identifies  a 
drinking  water  contaminant,  the  regulation 
of  which  is  Judged  to  be  more  protective  of 
public  health  than  a  listed  contaminant  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection),  the  Adminis- 
trator may  publish  a  maximum  contami- 
nant level  goal  and  promulgate  a  national 
primary  drinldng  water  regulation  of  such 
contaminant  in  lieu  of  regulating  a  listed 
contaminant.  No  more  than  seven  such  sub- 
stitutions are  permitted.  Within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  containing  the  following  informa- 
tion: a  list  of  contaminants  Identified  for 
substitution,  the  contaminants  for  which 
substitutions  are  to  be  made,  and  the  basis 
for  the  Judgment  that  regulation  of  such 
contaminants  is  more  likely  to  t>e  protective 
of  public  health  (taking  into  account  the 
schedule  for  regulation  under  this  subsec- 
tion). Such  notice  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
rulemaking  and  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment to  substitute  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review  so  as  not  to  delay  the  standard-set- 
ting process. 

Following  a  sixty  day  comment  period,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  final  list  of 
contaminants  to  be  substituted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Regulation  of  a  substituted 
contaminant  is  required  t  accord  with  the 
schedule  applicable  to  the  contaminant  for 
which  the  substitution  is  made. 

Any  listed  contaminant  which  has  been 
substituted  shall  be  included  on  the  priority 
list  of  contaminants  which  may  require  reg- 
ulation (to  be  published  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  later  than  January  1,  1988)  for 
future  consideration. 
Basis  for  standard-tetting 

Senate  Mil.— The  Senate  bill  requires  that 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  estab- 
lished by  EPA  are  to  be  set  at  the  level  at 
which  no  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  persons  occur  and 
which  aUows  an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 
Maximum  contaminant  levels  (MCIis)  In  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations 
are  to  be  set  at  a  level  as  close  to  the  goal  as 


is  feasible  with  the  use  of  the  best  technolo- 
gy, treatment  techniques  and  other  means 
which  the  Administrator  finds  are  available 
(taking  cost  into  consideration).  The  bill  es- 
tablishes that  the  use  of  granular  activated 
carbon  (OAC)  technology  is  available  for 
the  control  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals. 
Any  technology,  treatment  technique,  or 
other  means  found  to  be  the  best  available 
for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals must  be  at  least  as  effective  as  granular 
activated  carbon. 

Each  regulation  promulgated  by  EPA 
which  sets  a  m*T<Tniiin  contaminant  level 
shall  list  the  technology,  techniques  and 
other  means  which  the  Administrator  finds 
to  be  feasible  for  meeting  the  maximum 
contaminant  level  but  shall  not  require  that 
a  specific  technology  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  meeting  a  maximum  contamliuuit 
level. 

House  amendment.— The  House  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  it  requires  the  Agency  to  include  the 
use  of  adsorption  techniques  such  as  granu- 
lar activated  carbon  in  defining  the  best 
available  technology  which  Is  feasible  for 
the  control  of  synthetic  orgsuiic  chemicals 
for  purposes  of  establishing  an  MCL. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  combines  provisions  from  both 
bills.  The  conference  language  provides  that 
granular  activated  carbon  technology  is  fea- 
sible for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  and  any  technology,  treatment 
technique,  or  other  means  found  to  be  the 
best  available  for  the  control  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals  must  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive in  controlling  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals as  granular  activated  carbon  technolo- 
gy- 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  use  of 
granular  activated  carbon  technology  Is  fea- 
sible to  control  to  safe  levels  many  of  the 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  appearing  in 
drinking  water  supplies  across  the  country. 
There  are  different  levels  of  removal  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals  that  can  be  accom- 
plished with  granular  activated  carbon  tech- 
nology. The  effectiveness  of  contamliuuit 
removal  depends  upon  the  chemical  charac- 
teristics of  a  particular  contaminant,  the 
number  and  concentration  of  contaminants 
in  the  influent  and  the  treatment  technolo- 
gy design  parameters.  Design  variables 
would  Include  the  grade  of  carbon  used,  con- 
tact time  and  frequency  of  regeneration.  In 
setting  maxim!im  contaminant  levels,  the 
Administrator  should  weigh  these  variables 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  granular 
activated  carbon  tectinology  or  other  means 
found  to  be  feasible  and  at  least  as  effective 
as  granular  activated  carbon  technology.  As 
a  guide  as  to  feasibility  and  effectiveness, 
the  Administrator  should  consider  a  range 
of  granular  activated  carbon  systems  com- 
parable to  those  able  to  achieve  90  to  99  per- 
cent removal  of  trichloroethylene  (as  refer- 
enced in  47  Fed.  Reg.  93S4,  1982).  The  Ad- 
ministrator's paramount  concern  should  be 
to  prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  health. 
Treatment  techniQve  reouinments 

Senate  MZL— The  Senate  bill  extends 
EPA's  existing  authority  to  issue  treatment 
technique  requirements  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated after  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments.  It  reqtiires  the  issuance  of  a 
treatment  technique  regulation,  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  a  finding  that  it  is  not 
economically  or  technologically  feasible  to 
ascertain  the  level  of  the  contaminant.  In 
such  case,  the  Administrator  is  to  identify 
those  treatment  techniques  which  would 


prevent  known  or  anticipated  effects  on  the 
health  of  persons  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Variances  may  be  granted  from  a  specific 
treatment  technique  in  aooordanoe  with  aeo- 
tion  1415<aX3). 

House  amendment— Tht  House  blU  re- 
quires EPA  to  establish  a  treatment  tech- 
nique requirement  in  lieu  of  an  MCL  in  the 
case  of  any  contaminant  which  cannot  be 
accurately  enough  measured  In  drinking 
water  to  establish  an  MCL  goal. 

Conference  aoreement—Tht  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  bill. 

FiUraHon  regviation 

Senate  Mil. —The  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Administrator,  within  18  months  of  enact- 
ment, to  propose  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions specifying  criteria  under  which  fUtra- 
tion  (including  coagulation  and  sedimenta- 
tion) is  required  as  a  treatment  technique 
for  public  water  systems  supplied  by  surface 
water  sources.  Such  criteria  must  protect 
the  public  from  bacterial  and  viral  contami- 
nation of  these  water  supplies. 

States  with  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility are  given  18  months  to  adopt  any 
regulations  necessary  to  implement  filtra- 
tion requirements.  Within  12  months  of 
such  adoption,  EPA  or  the  State  enforce- 
ment authority  is  required  to  make  determi- 
nations regartUng  the  need  for  filtration  for 
all  surface  water  systems  within  their  Juris- 
diction. Public  water  systems  may  be  re- 
quired to  provide  studies  or  information  to 
assist  such  determinations.  If  filtration  is 
required,  EPA  or  the  delegated  State  au- 
thority must  prescribe  a  schedule  requiring 
compliance  within  18  months  of  such  deter- 
miiuitions. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment has  the  same  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  language  in  both  bills. 

Disinfection  re<tuirement 

Senate  bW.— The  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Administrator,  within  36  months,  to  simul- 
taneously issue  regulations  requiring  disin- 
fection and  a  rule  specifying  criteria  that 
wiU  be  used  to  grant  variances  from  such  re- 
quirement. The  Administrator  or  delegated 
State  authority  is  required  (to  the  extent 
feasible)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  public  water  systems  in  complying 
with  disinfection  requirements. 

House  amendment.— The  Administrator  is 
required  to  propose  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions requiring  disinfection  as  a  treatment 
technique  for  all  public  water  systems  and  is 
authorized  to  grant  variances  from  this  re- 
quirement according  to  the  provisions  under 
sections  1415<aKlKB)  and  1415(a)(3). 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  bill  with  a 
modification  of  the  technical  assistance  lan- 
guage to  require  EPA  or  the  delegated  State 
authority,  where  appropriate,  to  give  special 
consideration  to  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  small  public  water  systems  in  com- 
plying with  disinfection  regulations. 

Conforming  changes 

Senate  MZL— The  Senate  bill  elimiiuites 
the  use  of  the  term  "revised  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations." 

House  amefidment— The  House  bill  makes 
a  number  of  conforming  changes  which 
eliminate  references  to  "interim"  and  "re- 
vised" national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations consistent  with  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  term  "national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations"  in  the  amendments. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  House  language. 


RevievB  of  standards 

SenaU  MO. -The  Senate  biU  modifies  the 
Administrator's  existing  authority  to  amend 
and  review  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  to  require  that  an  analysis  of  in- 
novations or  changes  in  technology,  treat- 
ment techniques  or  other  activities,  which 
may  provide  for  greater  protection  of  the 
health  of  persons,  be  Included  In  such 
review.  The  Administrator  is  required  to 
publish  these  findings  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, including  an  explanation  of  any  conclu- 
sion of  the  Administrator  that  changes  in 
technology,  treatment  techniques,  or  other 
means  are  not  available  to  permit  greater 
protection  of  the  health  of  persons  than 
that  afforded  by  the  existing  regulations. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment has  no  such  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  language  with 
modification  to  indicate  that  If  the  Adminis- 
trator concludes  that  a  standard  should  not 
be  revised  due  to  an  innovation  or  change  in 
treatment  technology,  such  conclusion 
should  be  based  on  the  Judgment  that  the 
technology,  treatment  technique  or  other 
means  resulting  from  such  innovation  or 
change  is  not  feasible  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4).  This  Language  establishes 
consistency  between  the  establishment  of 
drinking  water  regulations  based  on  feasibil- 
ity as  defined  in  psu-agraph  (4)  and  the  sub- 
sequent review  and  revision  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

Science  Advisory  Board 

Senate  bilL—The  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Administrator  to  provide  the  Science  Advi- 
sory Board  an  opportunity  to  comment 
prior  to  proposal  or  during  the  public  com- 
ment period  on  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation. 

House  amendment— The  House  bill  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  request  com- 
ments from  the  Science  Advisory  Board, 
prior  to  proposal  of  a  maximum  contami- 
nant level  goal  and  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation.  The  Board  is  required 
to  respond,  as  it  deems  appropriate,  within 
the  time  period  applicable  for  promulgation 
of  the  national  primary  drinking  water 
standard  concerned.  This  subsection  shall 
not  be  used  to  delay  final  promulgation  of 
any  national  primary  drinking  water  stand- 
ard. 

Cofv/'erence  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  House  language. 

SBCnOIl  lOa— DTrORCKHXNT  or  RXOXnjlTIONS 

Senate  MO. —The  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 1414  of  the  Act  to:  (1)  provide  the  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  Administrator  to 
take  enforcement  action  against  public 
water  systems  In  violation  of  any  regulation 
(including  monitoring  and  notification 
under  the  Act);  (2)  require  the  Administra- 
tor either  to  issue  an  order  or  institute  a  Ju- 
dicial action  against  a  public  water  system 
in  violation  when  the  delegated  State  au- 
thority does  not  take  appropriate  enforce- 
ment action  within  30  days  of  notification; 

(3)  increase  the  maximum  civil  penalty  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  per  day  of  violation;  and 

(4)  eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  must  be  willful  in  order  for 
dvU  penalties  to  be  asseaaed. 

House  amendment— The  House  provision 
is  similar  to  the  Senate  bill  without  a 
change  in  penalties  or  the  elimination  of 
the  requirement  that  violations  of  the  Act 
must  be  willful  in  order  for  civil  penalties  to 
be  assessed. 


Conference  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  Senate  language. 

SECTION  103— PUBLIC  NOTIPICATIOM 

Senate  MR— The  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Administrator,  within  18  months  of  enact- 
ment, to  amend  existing  regulations  requir- 
ing public  notification  for  violations  of 
public  water  system  requirements  to  provide 
for  different  types  and  frequencies  of  notice 
based  on  differences  between  intermittent 
or  infrequent  violations  and  those  that  are 
continuous  or  frequent,  taking  into  account 
the  seriousness  of  any  potential  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  such  violations.  Notice 
of  any  violation  designated  as  posing  a  seri- 
ous potential  adverse  health  effect,  includ- 
ing a  violation  of  a  maximum  contaminant 
level,  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  later  than  14  days  after  the  violation. 
Notice  of  continuous  violations  shall  be 
given  no  less  frequently  than  every  three 
months.  Notice  of  violations  Judged  to  be 
less  serious  shall  be  given  no  less  frequently 
than  annually.  Notification  of  affected  per- 
sons shall  Include  notification  by  newspaper 
and,  unless  inappropriate,  notice  by  radio, 
television,  smd  Individual  mailings. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment requires  the  Administrator,  within  12 
months  of  enactment,  to  amend  public  noti- 
fication regulations  to  provide  for  different 
types  and  frequencies  of  notice.  No  less  fre- 
quent notice  than  annually  is  permitted. 
Notice  of  violation  considered  continuous  or 
posing  a  serious  potential  adverse  health 
effect  is  required  no  less  frequently  than 
every  three  months  and  shall  Include  notice 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  Senate  provision 
with  modification.  The  Senate  language  re- 
quiring specific  types  of  notice  is  modified 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  specify  the 
types  of  notice  to  be  used  to  provide  infor- 
mation as  promptly  and  effectively  as  possi- 
ble, taking  into  account  both  the  serious- 
ness of  any  potential  advene  health  effects 
and  the  likelihood  of  reaching  all  affected 
persons.  Notification  shall  include  notice  by 
general  circulation  newspaper  serving  the 
area  and,  whenever  appropriate,  shall  also 
include  a  press  release  to  electronic  media 
and  Individual  mailings. 

SKCTIOlf  104— VAaiAHCn 

SenaU  MO.— The  Senate  bill  clarifies  and 
modifies  the  existing  authority  of  EPA  or  a 
delegated  State  authority  to  grant  a  vari- 
ance from  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  if,  because  of  the  raw  water 
quality  of  reasonably  available  sources,  a 
system  exceeds  a  MCL  after  application  of 
best  available  technology.  The  Administra- 
tor Is  required  to  make  a  finding  of  what 
constitutes  best  available  technology  for 
purposes  of  this  section  at  the  time  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  Is  promulgated.  In 
making  such  a  determination  so  as  to  con- 
sider conditions  at  small  systems,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  take  into  account  the 
number  of  persons  served  by  the  system  or 
other  physical  conditions  related  to  engi- 
neering feasibility  and  costs  of  compliance 
with  maximum  contaminant  levels. 

EPA  or  the  delegated  State  authority  is 
required  to  establish  a  schedule  for  the  im- 
plementation of  any  additional  control 
measures  and  for  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation at  the  time  a  variance  is  granted. 

House  amendTnent— The  House  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  with  one 
minor  difference  in  terminology. 

Conference  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  provision  with 


a  technical  change  to  clarify  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's determination  of  "best  avail- 
able technology"  for  purposes  of  imple- 
menting this  section  is  distinct  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator's determination  of  best  available 
technology  for  purposes  of  establishing  a 
maximum  contaminant  level. 

sicnoN  IDS— DOMmoira 

Senate  MIL— The  Senate  bill  amends  Sec- 
tion 1416  of  the  Act  to  clarify  and  modify 
the  conditions  under  wtiich  exemptions 
from  drinking  water  regulations  may  be 
granted.  The  bill  requires  that  the  enforce- 
ment authority  issuing  the  exemption  estab- 
lish a  compliance  and  Implementation 
schedule  at  the  time  an  exemption  is  grant- 
ed and  that  systems  currently  operating 
under  exemptions  from  existing  regulations 
must  come  into  compliance  within  one  year 
of  enactment.  Exemptions  from  regulations 
issued  after  enactment  may  be  granted  by 
the  delegated  State  authority  or  EPA  for 
not  more  than  three  years  if  a  public  water 
system  demonstrates  It  cannot  meet  the  ap- 
plicable standard  due  to  specified  conditions 
and  that  the  system  is  taliing  all  practicable 
steps  to  meet  the  standard.  Systems  with 
less  than  600  service  connections  needing  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  receive  additional 
two-year  exemptions  if  they  meet  specified 
criteria,  includhig  the  taking  of  all  practica- 
ble steps  to  meet  the  standard. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment differs  from  the  Senate  bill  only  in 
that  it  does  not  require  systems,  which  serve 
less  than  500  service  connections,  that  are 
applying  for  additional  exemptions  to  meet 
specified  criteria  in  addition  to  taking  all 
practicable  steps  to  meet  the  standards. 

Confyrence  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  Senate  language. 

■acnoH  IDS— MORrroRiHG  for  cmtaotrtATD 

COIfTAlflNAIITS 

Senate  MZt.— The  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Administrator  to  establish  a  program  of 
monitoring  for  unregulated  contaminants  at 
all  public  water  systems.  Wi'hin  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  to  estab- 
lish this  monitoring  program.  Including  the 
list  of  contaminants  for  which  public  water 
systems  must  monitor.  Each  public  water 
system  Is  to  monitor  for  this  list  of  contami- 
nants within  a  five-year  period.  The  Admin- 
istrator's regulations  may  provide  for  more 
frequent  monitoring  at  larger  systems  or  at 
systems  where  contamination  Is  more  likely 
to  occur. 

The  delegated  State  authority  is  author- 
laed  to  delete  contaminants  from  the  list  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  for  an  Indi- 
vidual public  water  system,  but  only  after 
an  assessment  which  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that  such 
deleted  contaminants  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  In  the  water  of  that  system. 

A  total  of  ISO  million  Is  authorised  for  as- 
sistance to  such  systems  to  assure  adequate 
monitoring  of  all  public  water  systems  for  a 
wide-range  of  contaminants  at  least  once  in 
the  next  five  years.  Systems  with  less  than 
ISO  connections  can  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  by  making  a  supply 
sample  of  their  system  available  for  moni- 
toring and  analysis  by  EPA  (depending  on 
the  Administrator's  rules)  so  as  to  assure 
the  accurate  testing  of  all  such  systems. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment contains  a  similar  provision,  except 
that  each  system  would  have  to  be  moni- 
tored at  least  once  every  five  years  and 
Statea  having  primacy  may  also  add  con- 
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UmJnantB  to  the  list  established  by  the  Ad- 
mlnistrmtor. 

Oon/erence  agnemtnL—Tht  conference 
substitute  adopts  provisions  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Monitoring  for  un- 
regulated contaminants  will  be  conducted  at 
all  public  water  systems  at  least  once  every 
five  years.  A  delegated  State  authority  may 
add  contaminants  to  EPA's  list,  but  only  If 
such  addition  will  not  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  monitoring  program  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  conference  report  provides  a 
total  of  $30  million  for  assistance  to  small 
systems  in  the  authorization  section  301(h). 
No  system  is  to  be  considered  exempt  from 
this  program  either  because  of  its  size  or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  appropriations  for  this 
section. 

SKCnOM  107— TECHmCAL  ASSISTANCE  POR 
SMALL  STSmiS 

Senate  MZL— The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  small  public  water  systems  to 
enable  such  systems  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain compliance  with  national  drinking 
water  regulations.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude "circuit  rider"  programs,  training  and 
preliminary  engineering  studies.  Ten  million 
dollars  per  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1991  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  implement  this  section.  At  least  5 
per  cent  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  for 
such  technical  assistance  to  public  water 
system  owned  or  operated  by  Indian  tribes. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment contains  a  similar  provision  without  a 
set-sislde  of  technical  assistance  funds  for 
use  by  Indian  tribes. 

Conjerence  (u^reewient— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  language  with 
modification  to  authorize  at  least  3  percent 
of  technical  assistance  funds,  provided  in 
section  301(g),  for  public  water  systems 
owned  or  operated  by  Indian  tribes  but  In 
no  case  less  than  $280,000  dollars  per  year. 

SaCnOR  108— TAMPKRIHG  WITH  PUBLIC  WATER 
SYSTEMS 

Senate  Wi— The  Senate  bill  provides  for 
penalties  for  persons  who  attempt  or  threat- 
en to  tamper  or  actually  tamper  with  a 
public  water  system.  It  provides  EPA  the 
authority  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  United 
States  district  court  against  any  such 
person.  The  court  may  impose  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $50,000  for  tampering 
or  not  more  than  $20,000  for  an  attempt  or 
threat  to  tamper.  Criminal  penalties  consist 
''  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both, 
for  tampering  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  imp'isonment  for  not  more  than 
3  years,  or  boi^,  for  attempted  or  threat- 
ened tampering. 

Hcnue  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment contains  the  same  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  to  adopt  the  language  in  both 
bills  and  to  recognize  applicable  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

SECTION  109— LEAS-FREE  DRINKING  WATER 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  a  provision  similar  to  that 
passed  with  the  Superfund  bill  with  both 
technical  and  minor  substantive  changes. 
The  puipose  of  the  amendment  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  future  use  of  lead  in  water  supply 
distribution  systems  and  to  notify  persons 
that  may  be  at  risk  from  lead  in  existing 
systems.  The  amendment  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral prohibition  on  the  use  of  lead  (defined 
as  solders  and  flux  containing  more  than  0.2 
percent  lead,  and  pipes  and  pipe  fittings 
containing  more  than  8.0  percent  lead)  In 


any  pipe,  solder,  or  flux,  which  Is  used  after 
the  date  of  enactment  in  the  installation  or 
repair  of  any  public  water  system  or  any 
plumbing  in  a  residential  or  non-resldentlal 
facility,  providing  water  for  human  con- 
sumption, which  is  connected  to  a  public 
water  system. 

The  lead  use  prohibition  is  effective  im- 
mediately. Because  enforcement  will  require 
States  to  modify  their  State  or  local  plumb- 
ing codes  or  apply  other  means,  a  period  of 
24  months  is  provided  before  States  are  re- 
quired to  enforce  the  prohibition. 

If  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
State  Is  not  enforcing  the  prohibition,  the 
Administrator  may  withhold  up  to  5  percent 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  that  State 
under  section  1443(a)  of  the  Act.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veteran's  Affairs  may  not  insure 
or  guarantee  a  mortgage  or  furnish  assist- 
ance, with  respect  to  newly  constructed  resi- 
dential property,  which  contains  a  portable 
water  system,  unless  it  uses  only  lead-free 
pipe,  solder,  and  flux.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  re- 
quire a  warning  on  any  lead  solder  in  excess 
of  0.2  percent  lead. 

The  bUl  requires  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  require  public  water 
systems  to  identify  and  provide  notice  to 
persons  that  may  be  affected  by  lead  con- 
tamination of  their  drinking  water  because 
of  lead  content  in  the  construction  materi- 
als of  the  public  distribution  system  or  be- 
cause of  corrosivity  of  the  water  supply  suf- 
ficient to  cause  leaching  of  lead.  Notice  to 
such  persons  is  to  include  specified  types  of 
Information  including  a  statement  of  the  ge- 
neric adverse  effects  of  lead  on  human 
health  as  provided  in  EPA  regulations. 
Title  U— Protection  op  Underground 
Sources  op  Drinking  Water 
SECTION  aoi— restrictions  on  underground 

injection  op  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  AND  REGULA- 
TION OP  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Senate  Mil— The  Senate  bill  contains  pro- 
visions: (1)  to  clarify  the  applicabiliy  of  ex- 
isting limits  on  Federal  regulation  of  the 
underground  injection  of  brine  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  from  natural  gas 
storage  operations;  (2)  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  revise  underground  Injection 
control  (UIC)  regulations,  within  18  months 
of  enactment,  to  require  ground  water  moni- 
toring of  Class  I  injection  wells  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  the  earliest  possible  detec- 
tion of  fluid  migration  into  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  drinking  water  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  delegated  State  authority  con- 
cludes it  is  not  necessary  because  no  poten- 
tial exists  for  migration  from  the  injection 
zone:  (3)  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress,  no  later  than 
September  1987,  providing  information  on 
the  numbers  and  categories  of  (Dlass  V  wells, 
the  primary  contamination  problems  associ- 
ated with  these  wells,  and  recommendations 
for  minimum  design,  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  siting  requirements;  and  (4)  to 
clarify  the  application  of  enforcement  au- 
thorities, available  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  to  enforcement  of  the  Class  IV 
ban  enacted  under  that  Act. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment contains  provisions:  (1)  to  enact  a  ban 
on  all  Class  IV  wells,  (as  defined  currently 
in  40  CFR  Section  144.6(d))  effective  6 
months  after  enactment;  (2)  to  require  the 
Administrator,  within  18  months  of  enact- 
ment, to  revise  regulations  to  require  moni- 
toring of  underground  injection  wells  in 
such  a  manner  and  in  such  locations  as 


deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administrator  so 
as  to  provide  the  earliest  possible  detection 
of  fluid  migration  into  or  in  the  direction  of 
an  imdergound  source  of  drinking  water 
and  (3)  to  require  the  Administrator  to  con- 
duct an  Inventory  of  all  wells  which  Inject 
hazardous  waste. 

Confererwe  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
modification  of  the  ground  water  monitor- 
ing language  to  require  the  Administrator 
to  modify  regulations  issued  under  this  Act 
for  Class  I  injection  wells  (as  defined  in  ac- 
cordance with  40  CFR  146.05  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1985),  within  18  months  of  enactment, 
to  identify  monitoring  methods  in  addition 
to  those  in  effect  on  November  1,  1985,  in- 
cluding ground  water  monitoring.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  regulations,  the  Administra- 
tor or  delegated  State  authority  shall  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  such  monitoring 
methods,  wherever  appropriate,  at  locations 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  ear- 
liest possible  detection  of  fluid  migration 
into,  or  in  the  direction  of;  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  from  such  wells 
based  on  its  assessment  of  the  potential  for 
fluid  migration  from  the  injection  zone  that 
may  be  harmful  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment. 

SECTION  303— ENFORCEMENT 

Senate  MU.— The  Senate  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 1423  of  the  Act,  which  deals  with  en- 
forcement of  underground  injection  control 
program  requirements.  The  changes  in- 
clude: (1)  streamlining  EPA  enforcement 
procedures  in  States  that  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility;  (2)  requiring  the 
Administrator  to  take  enforcement  action 
whenever  a  violation  is  found  and  a  State 
has  not  commenced  appropriate  action;  (3) 
raising  maximum  civil  and  criminal  mone- 
tary penalties  from  $5,000  and  $10,000  to 
$25,000,  respectively,  per  day  of  violation, 
and  adding  authority  to  seek  prison  terms 
for  criminal  violations;  (4)  providing  for  im- 
position of  penalties  beginning  on  the  first 
day  that  notice  of  violation  is  given  to  a  vio- 
lator, rather  than  waiting  60  days  after 
notice  as  provided,  as  in  existing  law;  and 
(5)  providing  for  administrative  orders  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  or  to  assess  civil  pen- 
alties of  up  to  $125,000  for  violations  of  the 
underground  injection  control  program  re- 
quirements of  both. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment amends  section  1423  of  the  Act:  (1)  to 
require  the  Administrator  to  take  enforce- 
ment action  whenever  a  violation  is  found 
and  a  State  has  not  commenced  appropriate 
action:  (2)  to  increase  civil  penalties  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  per  day  of  violation;  and 
(3)  to  provide  the  Administrator  authority 
to  assess  civil  penalties  that  do  not  exceed 
$5,000  per  day  per  violation. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
the  deletion  of  the  requirement  that  the 
Administrator  set  aside  an  order  to  an  injec- 
tion well  operator  and  provide  a  hearing  if, 
within  30  days  of  issuance  of  such  order,  evi- 
dence is  presented  by  a  citizen  that  such 
order  was  Inadequate  or  Improper. 

SECTION  303— SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Senate  bUt-The  Senate  bill  establishes 
administrative  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  assessment  of 
demonstration  programs  designed  to  protect 
ground  water  resources  within  desiJEnated 
sole  source  aquifer  areas. 

The  Administrator  is  required,  within  16 
months  of  enactment,  to  establish  criteria 


for  identifying  "critical  aquifer  protection 
areas"  within  sole  source  aquifer  areaa  dea- 
Ignated  under  Section  1424(e)  of  the  Act  by 
date  of  enactment. 

Any  government  or  any  planning  entity 
that  identifies  a  "critical  aquifer  protection 
area"  over  which  it  has  authority  or  Juris- 
diction may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for 
the  selection  of  such  area  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program. 

The  provision  establishes  specific  ele- 
ments that  are  to  be  included  in  such  appli- 
cation. The  Administrator  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  application  within  120  days 
of  receipt.  Upon  approval  of  an  application, 
the  Administrator  may  enter  into  a  c(X>pera- 
tlve  agreement  with  the  applicant  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  and  may  pro- 
vide, on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of  SO  per 
cent  of  the  costs  of  developing  and  Imple- 
menting the  plan. 

An  annual  authorization  of  $20,000,000  is 
provided  for  grants  for  fiscal  years  1987- 
1990.  The  total  amount  of  grants  for  any 
designated  sole  source  aquifer  in  a  fiscal 
yesu-  shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000. 

Each  State  participating  in  the  program  is 
required  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator no  later  than  I>ecember  31,  1989,  as- 
sessing the  impact  of  the  program.  No  later 
than  September  30,  1990,  the  Administrator 
Is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
summarizing  State  reports  and  assessing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  sole  source  aquifer 
demonstration  program. 

House  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment establishes  procedures  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  protection 
program  for  any  aquifer  designated  as  a  sole 
or  principal  source  aquifer  under  section 
1424(e)  of  the  Act.  Upon  designation  of  a 
sole  or  principal  source  aquifer,  any  munici- 
pality within  the  area  may  initiate  proceed- 
ings for  the  designation  of  a  "special  protec- 
tion area"  within  such  area  by  petitioning 
the  Oovemor  to  apply  to  the  Administrator 
for  such  designation.  A  petition  must  con- 
tain hydrogeologlc  and  other  Information 
specified  in  the  provision. 

If  the  Administrator  approves  the  peti- 
tion, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  State,  on  a  matching  basis,  a 
grant  of  50  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  in 
preparing  the  petition  and  developing  the 
plan.  After  such  approval,  the  planning 
entity  is  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive management  plui  for  the  special  pro- 
tection area.  Plans  are  required  to  Include 
thirteen  elements  specified  In  the  House 
bill.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  State  a  matching  grant  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  implementing  the  plan 
(60  percent  in  the  case  of  an  aquifer  serving 
a  population  of  10,000  or  less). 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the  dispos- 
al of  solid  waste  over  the  unconsolidated 
Quartemary  aquifer  in  the  Rockaway  River 
Basin.  New  Jersey,  currently  designated  as  a 
sole  or  principal  source  aquifer  under  sec- 
tion 1434(e)  of  the  Act.  or  the  rectiarge  zone 
of  streamflow  source  zone  of  that  aquifer. 

Conjerence  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  adopts  a  provision  combining  the 
House  and  Senate  language  with  modifica- 
tions. 

The  provision  establishes  procedures  for 
the  development,  implementation,  and  as- 
sessment of  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  critical  aquifer  protection 
areas  located  within  areas  designated  as  sole 
or  principal  source  aquifers  under  section 
1424(3)  of  the  Act.  A  critical  aquifer  protec- 
tion area  is  defined  as:  (1)  all  or  part  of  an 
area  located  within  an  area  for  which  an  ap- 


plication or  designation  as  a  sole  or  princi- 
pal source  aquifer  (pursuant  to  section 
1424(e))  has  been  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Administrator  not  later  than  34 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  and 
which  satisfies  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Admlnstrator;  and  (2)  all  or  part  of  an 
area  which  is  within  an  aquifer  designated 
as  a  sole  source  aquifer,  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  these  amendments,  and  for 
which  an  areawlde  ground  water  quality 
protection  plan  has  been  approved  under 
section  208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  prior  to 
such  enactment. 

Any  State,  municipal  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any  plan- 
ning entity  that  identifies  a  critical  aquifer 
protection  area  over  which  it  has  authority 
or  Jurisdiction  may  apply  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  selection  of  such  area  for  a  dem- 
onstration program.  Applicants,  other  than 
the  Governor,  shall  submit  an  application 
jointly  with  the  Oovemor. 

The  Administrator  is  required  to  establish 
criteria,  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  for  identifying  "critical 
aquifer  protection  areas."  In  establishing 
such  criteria,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider a  number  of  specified  hydrogeologlc, 
economic,  social  and  environmental  factors. 

An  application  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator by  any  applicant  Is  required  to:  (1) 
propose  boundaries  for  the  critical  aquifer 
protection  area  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  (2)  to 
designate  a  planning  entity  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
critical  protection  area;  (3)  establish  proce- 
dures for  public  participation;  (4)  include  a 
hydrogeologlc  assessment  of  surface  and 
ground  water  resources  within  the  critical 
protection  area:  (5)  Include  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  proposed  protec- 
tion area;  and  (6)  Include  the  measures  and 
schedule  proposed  for  Implementation  of 
such  plan. 

The  provision  specifies  elements  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  protection  plan,  the  objective  of 
which  should  be  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  ground  water  in  the  critical  protection 
area  In  a  manner  reasonably  expected  to 
protect  human  health,  the  environment  and 
ground  water  resources.  There  are  a  number 
of  additional  elements  specified  that  states 
may  choose  to  Include  In  a  plan  to  meet  this 
objective. 

Within  120  days  after  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
must  approve  or  disapprove  the  application 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  critical 
protection  area  satisfies  the  established  cri- 
teria and  that  a  demonstration  program  for 
the  area  would  provide  protection  for 
ground  water  quality  consistent  with  the 
stated  objectives. 

Upon  approval  of  an  application,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  Into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  applicant  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  and  provide  to  the 
applicant,  on  a  matching  basis,  a  grant  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  coats  of  implementing  the 
plan.  The  Administrator  may  also  reimburse 
the  applicant  of  an  approved  plan  up  to  SO 
per  cent  of  the  costs  of  developing  a  plan, 
except  for  plans  approved  under  section  308 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  total  amount 
of  grants  under  this  section  for  any  one  aq- 
uifer, designated  under  section  1424(e),  shall 
not  exceed  $4,000,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

No  funds  authorized  under  this  subsection 
may  be  used  to  fund  activities  funded  under 
other  sections  of  this  Act  or  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of 


1980  or  other  Federal  environmental  stat- 
utes. 

States  are  required,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980,  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
a  report  ssseislng  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  ground  water  quality  and  identify- 
ing those  measures  found  to  be  effective  In 
protecting  ground  water  resources.  No  later 
than  September  30.  1990,  the  Administrator 
Is  required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
summarizing  the  State  reports,  and  siifsi 
Ing  the  accomplishments  of  the  sole  source 
aquifer  demonstration  program. 

The  provision  establishes  that  nothing 
under  this  section  is  to  be  construed  to 
amend,  supersede  or  abrogate  rights  to 
quantities  of  water  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Interstate  water  compacts.  Su- 
preme Court  decress,  or  State  water  laws;  or 
any  requirement  Imposed  or  right  provided 
under  any  Federal  or  State  environmental 
or  public  health  statute. 


SECTION  304— BMEROENCT  POWBtS 

Senate  MU.— The  Senate  bill  has  no  provi- 
sion. 

House  amendment.- The  House  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  Administrator  or 
the  delegated  State  enforcement  authority 
determines  that  any  person  has  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  presence  of  any  contami- 
nant that  may  adversely  effect  the  health 
of  persons  in  any  sole  or  principal  source  aq- 
uifer (designated  under  section  1424(e)), 
which  supplies  or  can  be  expected  to  supply 
a  public  water  system,  then  either  authority 
may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  persons 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  potable 
drinking  water  to  the  persons  served  by  the 
public  water  system.  Provisions  for  Judicial 
review  of  such  orders  and  civil  penalties  are 
also  established. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  changes  the  House  language  to 
clarify  the  Administrator's  existing  author- 
ity to  take  such  action  as  deemed  necessary 
upon  receipt  of  Information  that  a  contami- 
nant, which  Is  present  In  or  is  likely  to  enter 
a  public  water  system  or  underground 
source  of  drinking  water,  may  present  an 
Imminent  substantial  endangerment  to  the 
health  of  persons  and  that  appropriate 
State  and  local  action  have  not  been  taken. 
Such  action  may  include  orders  requiring 
the  provision  of  alternative  water  supplies 
by  persons  who  caused  or  contributed  to  the 
endangerment. 

SECTION  306— STATE  PROaiAMS  TO  BSTABUSB 
WELLHEAD  PROnCTION  AREAS 

Senate  ttUL—  The  Senate  bill  has  no  provi- 
sion. 

House  amendment— The  House  bill  re- 
quires States  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  current  and 
potential  sources  of  drinking  water  within 
three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment. 

Each  plan  must:  (1)  si>eclfy  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  Implementing  the  plan;  (3) 
identify  each  underground  source  of  drink- 
ing water  In  the  State  and  describe  the 
characteristics  of  each  source;  (3)  describe 
the  location  and  types  of  hiunan  develop- 
ment which  affect  each  source;  (4)  set  out 
the  regulations  and  other  measures  (Includ- 
ing best  management  practices)  for  activi- 
ties that  may  contaminate  sources:  and  (S) 
guarantee  or  provide  for  an  alternative 
drinking  water  supply  when  an  under- 
ground drinking  water  source  Is  contaminat- 
ed. 

Each  State  Is  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  Implement  the  State  plan  under 
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this  section  within  two  years  of  its  adoption. 
Within  two  yean  after  the  approval  of  each 
State  plan  under  this  section,  each  State  is 
to  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  status 
report  deacrlblns  the  State's  proBress  in  Im- 
plementing the  plan. 

A  State  that  has  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  may  not  receive 
assistance  for  its  underground  Injection  con- 
trol program  established  under  the  Act. 

Conference  agrtement—ln  a  new  Section 
205,  the  conference  modifies  the  House  pro- 
vision and  requires  each  State  to  submit  a 
program  within  three  years  to  protect  well- 
head areas  within  its  Jurisdiction  from  con- 
taminants that  may  have  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons.  The  purpose  of 
such  programs  is  to  protect  underground 
drinldng  water  supplies  from  such  contami- 
nation. 

Each  program  must:  (1)  specify  the  duties 
of  State  and  local  agencies  and  public  water 
systems  with  respect  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs;  <2)  deter- 
mine the  wellhead  projection  area  based  on 
all  reasonably  available  hydrogeologlc  Infor- 
mation on  flow,  recharge  and  discharge  and 
other  information  the  State  deems  neces- 
sary to  adequately  determine  the  area:  (3) 
Identify  within  each  protection  area  all  po- 
tential anthropogenic  sources  of  contami- 
nants which  may  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
the  health  of  persons:  (4)  describe  a  pro- 
gram that  contains,  as  appropriate,  techni- 
cal or  financial  assistance,  implementation 
of  control  measures,  education,  training  and 
demonstration  projects  to  protect  the  water 
supply  within  wellhead  protection  areas;  (5) 
include  contingency  plans  for  locating  and 
providing  alternate  drinking  water  supplies 
in  the  event  of  contamination  of  a  water 
supply;  and  (6)  require  consideration  of  all 
potential  anthropogenic  sources  of  contami- 
nants within  the  expected  wellhead  area  of 
a  new  water  well. 

A  wellhead  protection  area  is  defined  as 
the  surface  or  subsurface  area,  surrotmding 
a  water  well  or  wellfield  supplying  a  public 
water  system,  through  which  contaminants 
are  likely  to  move  toward  and  reach  the  well 
or  wellfield.  The  State  is  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  wellhead  protection  area  so  as 
to  provide  protection  from  contaminants 
that  may  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons. 

Within  one  year  of  enactment,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  to  provide  technical  guidance  that 
the  States  may  use  to  determine  the  protec- 
tion area.  The  guidance  is  to  reflect  factors 
affecting  the  likelihood  of  contaminants 
reaching  the  well  or  wellfield. 

Each  State  has  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fining the  wellhead  protection  areas  within 
that  State  as  required  by  the  definition  in 
this  section.  This  section  does  not,  however, 
limit  the  existing  authority  of  States  to 
manage,  regulate,  protect,  or  Identify 
groundwater  resources.  A  State  may,  in  its 
discretion,  identify  areas  of  significant  re- 
charge not  contiguous  to  a  well  or  wellfield 
in  defining  a  wellhead  protection  area  under 
this  section. 

With  respect  to  identification  of  sources 
of  contamination  within  the  protection 
area,  the  term  "anthropogenic  sources" 
means  those  sources  resulting  directly  or  in- 
directly from  human  activities.  Therefore, 
State  inventories  of  potential  sources  of 
contamination  should  include  those  sources 
that  are  man-made  and  contribute  primarily 
man-made  contaminants  and  those  sources 
created  by  human  activities  that  result  in 
the  concentration  and  movement  of  natural- 
ly-occurring contaminants  in  or  toward  a 


well.  Specifically,  however,  the  mere  draw- 
ing down  of  water  in  a  well  should  not  be 
considered  an  "anthropogenic  source". 

Each  State  has  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining how  best  to  describe  a  program  to 
protect  the  water  supply  within  each  pro- 
tection area  In  the  State.  The  provision  is 
structured  to  afford  State  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  formulating  a  protection  strategy. 
A  State  Is  not  required  to  develop  a  regula- 
tory program  unless  it  chooses  to  do  so;  a 
program  incorporating  one  or  more  of  the 
following  elements— technical  and  financial 
assistance,  education  and  training,  and  dem- 
onstration projects — could  be  determined  by 
a  State  to  achieve  the  required  protection. 

States  can  be  expected  to  take  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  approaches  to  protection  of  wellhead 
areas  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  each  State  could  develop  its 
own  unique  approach.  Protection  strategies 
may  tdso  vary  for  different  protection  areas 
within  one  State.  The  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  States  are  best  able  to  assess  spe- 
cific problems  within  their  Jurisdictions,  and 
to  develop  and  Implement  necessary  protec- 
tion measures.  As  a  result,  no  groundwater 
classification  assigned  by  the  Administrator 
is  to  lessen  the  level  of  protection  assigned 
to  an  aquifer  by  the  State  in  a  wellhead  pro- 
tection area. 

The  Administrator  is  granted  authority  to 
disapprove  a  State's  program  if  it  does  not 
include  one  or  more  of  the  required  enumer- 
ated elements  and  is,  therefore,  not  ade- 
quate to  protect  public  water  systems  as  re- 
quired by  this  section.  If  after  nine  months, 
the  Administrator  tias  not  disapproved  a 
program,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be  approved. 

Because  of  the  Important  State  role  in 
protecting  groundwater,  the  Administrator's 
disapproval  authority  should  be  used  Judi- 
ciously. In  the  event  a  program  is  disap- 
proved, the  Administrator  must  submit  to 
the  Governor  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  disapproval,  and  the  State  must 
modify  and  resubmit  the  program  within  six 
months. 

The  penalty  for  failure  of  a  State  to  have 
an  approved  program  is  that  the  State  will 
not  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  program,  beginning  three  years 
after  enactment,  liiis  is  the  only  penalty 
for  failure  to  develop  an  adequate  plan. 

Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  potential  source  of  contaminants  identi- 
fied by  a  State  program  must  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, including  payment  of  reasonable 
charges  and  fees,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  other  person.  The 
President  may  exempt  individual  sources 
after  determining  it  to  be  in  the  paramotmt 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so,  but 
no  exemption  can  be  made  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds  unless  the  President  requested  ade- 
quate funds  and  Congress  failed  to  appro- 
priate them.  This  provision  is  not  Intended 
to  modify  or  alter  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities under  other  Federal  or  State  laws. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  operate  to  waive  or 
limit  more  stringent  requirements  estab- 
lished under  such  other  laws. 

An  additional  requirement  of  this  section 
applies  to  any  State  in  which  there  are 
more  than  2500  active  wells  at  which  annu- 
lar injection  of  brines  associated  with  oil  or 
gas  production,  is  used  as  of  January  1, 
1986.  Any  such  State  must  include  in  its 
program  a  certification  to  the  Administrator 
that  a  State  program  exists  and  is  being 
adequately  enforced  that  provides  protec- 
tion from  contaminants  which  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons 


and  which  are  anodated  with  the  annular 
injection  or  surface  disposal  of  brines  anod- 
ated with  oil  and  gas  production.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's review  imder  this  provialon  is 
to  assure  that  the  required  certification  Is 
submitted  by  the  State  and  to  assure,  on  the 
basis  of  existing  Information  reasonably 
available  to  him.  that  the  program  is  ade- 
quately enforced.  Such  review  should  be 
limited  to  the  question  of  certification  and 
enforcement  and  will  not  affect  separate  de- 
terminations under  this  Act,  such  as  the 
granting  of  primacy  to  a  State  under  the 
UIC  program.  Brine  presents  the  most  sig- 
nificant problem  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
which  has  older  oil  and  gas-producing  wells. 
As  the  product  depletes,  brine  makes  up  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  fluid  pumped  and 
so  creates  a  more  pressing  disposal  problem. 
This  provision,  therefore,  is  particularly 
aimed  at  Ohio,  which  has  proven  to  be 
remiss  in  its  enforcement  of  brine-related 
problems. 

The  conference  substitute  clarifies  that 
notlUng  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  requires 
activity  by  any  government  entity  which 
would  alter  existing  water  rights  or  prior- 
ities. While  not  authorizing  or  requiring  any 
such  govermnent  activity,  neither  does  it 
limit  the  existing  authority  of  States  to 
manage,  regulate,  protect,  or  identify 
groundwater  resources  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  monies  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  directed  toward  making  state  ground- 
water protection  efforts  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible, the  conference  substitute  states  that 
such  funds  cannot  be  used  to  support  activi- 
ties under  other  Federal  Acts  or  other  sec- 
tions of  this  Act. 

Tttlk  m— Oeneral  Provisions 

SECnOR  301— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Senate  biZJ. —The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sitonsibilities  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987, 
1988, 1989,  and  1990. 

House  amendment— ThB  House  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  during  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  1988.  and  1989. 

Conference  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  on  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

AUTHOfniATKW  LEVELS 

Ih)  niiaB  of  dgtan] 


1M7 


I9n       1919       1190 


1991 


EiMMicy  pints  (S. 

1442(l)T?)ffl) 7.6S  7.85  8.02  «.02  «.02 

I442(()) 35.6  35.6  31.02  3«.02  3J.02 

Tcchicil  miilifHfl  (S. 

1442(1)). 10.0  10.0  lOO  lOO  10.0 

SWt  pntnn  snnts  (S 

1443(1)  (7)J 37.2  37i  40.15  40.15  4115 

UKProinn  (S. 

1443(b)(5)) 19.7  19.7  20.85  20.85  20.85 

WcHaid  proMiw 20.0  20.0  35.0  35.0  35.0 

Montarini _.  30.0   

S*  source  aquD* 10.0  15.0  17.5  17.5  17.5 

TlW 170.15  145.15  169.54  169.54  169.54 


SECTION  SOS- INDIAN  TRIBKS 

Senate  (riU.— The  Senate  bill  adds  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  "Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization", and  permits  the  Administrator  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  treatment  of 


Indian  tribes  under  the  Act,  Including.  If  ap- 
proiwlate,  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes  as 
States  for  the  purpoaea  of  the  Act  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  non-Federal  share  purauant 
to  section  1443  of  the  Act  (grants  for  State 
programs).  It  also  requires  EPA  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  drinking  water  problems  on 
Indian  reservations. 

House  amendment— Ttkt  House  amend- 
ment adds  a  definition  of  Indian  tribes,  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  make  special 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes 
as  States  imder  this  Act,  and  requires  EPA 
to  Inventory  the  program  needs  of  Indian 
tribes  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  amendment  as 
modified  to  replace  the  House's  inventory 
language  with  the  Senate's  survey  language. 

SECTION  SOS— JtmtciAL  Rxvnw 

Senate  MU.— The  Senate  bill  revises  the 
provisions  of  section  1448(a)  governing  Judi- 
cial review  of  Agency  actions  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

It  provides  that  an  application  for  review 
of  regulations  issued  imder  the  Act  may  be 
filed  in  the  n.S.  CTlrcuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  a  circuit  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides or  transacts  business  which  Is  directly 
affected  by  such  regulation.  Such  petition 
must  be  fUed  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  regulation  is  promul- 
gated. A  random  selection  procedure  is  es- 
tablished for  the  filing  of  such  petitions. 

Hovae  amendment— Vo  similar  provision. 

Conference  (wneement— The  conference 
agreement  modifies  the  Senate  provision  to 
require  petitions  for  review  of  actions  per- 
taining to  the  establishment  of  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  (inclucUng 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals)  to  be 
filed  only  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  Petitions  for 
review  of  other  actions  under  this  Act  may 
be  fUed  in  the  circuit  in  which  the  petition- 
er resides  or  transacts  business  which  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  action.  No  change  Is 
made  in  the  petition  filing  procedures  under 
the  Act. 

SECTION  304— MUCELLANEODS  PROVISIONS 

Comparative  health  effeeta 

Senate  MU.— The  Senate  bill  has  no  provi- 
sion. 

Hoiue  amendment— The  House  amend- 
ment requires  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
to  conduct  a  comparative  health  effects  as- 
sessment, using  available  data,  to  compare 
the  relative  effects  on  public  health  associ- 
ated with  water  treatment  chemicals  and 
their  byproducts  to  the  effects  on  public 
health  associated  with  contaminants  found 
in  public  water  supplies.  The  Administrator 
Is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress, 
within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
on  the  findings  of  the  assessment. 

Conference  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  is  to  modify  the  House  language 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  compare  the 
public  health  effects  (both  positive  and  neg- 
ative) associated  with  water  treatment 
chemicals  and  their  byproducts  to  the 
public  health  effecU  associated  with  con- 
taminants found  in  public  water  supplies. 


TABU  OF  SECTIONS  OF  SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  Aa 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  SAFE  ORtNNNG  WATER  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1986 
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JORM  D.  OlHOBLL, 
HBnT  A.  Wazmam, 
James  H.  ScHStna, 
Jakes  T.  Bkotrill, 
Edwako  Maoigan, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

ROBBKT  T.  STAITOKO, 

Dave  Duhenberoer. 
ALSiMPaoN, 

IJX>TD  BENTSEN. 

Max  Baucus, 
Jiran<i0en  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4055.  PROTECTION  AND 
ADVOCACY  FOR  MENTALLY 
ILL  INDIVIDUAUB  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  4056,  the  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111 
Individuals  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  this 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  or  not.  We  are  expect- 
ing the  report  in  another  few  minutes, 
and  I  thought  that  I  would  have  it  by 
the  time  I  had  entered  the  conference 
report.  I  do  not  see  why  they  would 
have  any  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  would  like  to  make  a  phone  call, 
and  I  temporarily  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Let  me  withdraw  my 
request  then.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WAXiCAir]  withdraws  his  request. 


EXPRESSING  GRATITUDE  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  BY 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

DURING       ACTION       AGAINST 
LIBYA 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  424)  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people 
for  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  defensive  operations 
carried  out  against  Libya  on  April  14, 
1986. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  434 

Whereas  the  rising  tide  of  state-sponsored 
International  terrorism  constitutes  a  direct 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies; 

Whereas  American  and  European  dvlllans 
and  military  personnel  have  recently  been 
victims  of  terrorist  acts  directed  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Libya; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  possessed  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  further  Libyan-planned  and  supported 
terrorist  acts  against  American  nationals 
and  installations  were  imminent: 

Whereas  artlde  61  of  the  United  Nations 
Chi^r  unequivocally  sanctions  the  use  of 
military  force  in  self-defense,  collectively  aa 
well  as  by  individual  members; 

Whereas  on  April  14,  1986,  naval  and  air 
forces  of  the  United  States  conducted  defen- 
sive operations  against  Libyan  military 
bases  and  terrorist  training  fadllties  in 
order  to  prevent  those  imminent  terrorist 
attacks; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  sought  the  permission  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  allow 
United  States  Air  Force  F-111  bombers  sta- 
tioned in  Oreat  Britain  to  participate  In 
those  defensive  operations; 

Whereas  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  granted  that  permission; 

Whereas  the  use  of  the  F-111  bombers 
substantially  reduced  the  risk  to  American 
servicemen  and  significantly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  their  mission;  and 

Whereas  such  exemplary  cooperation  aa 
that  extended  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  instance  is  neces- 
sary to  effectively  combat  terrorism:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa^ 
tlves- 
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(1)  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expresses  gratitude  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who  resolutely  assisted  the  United  States  in 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  self-defense  and 
the  fight  against  state-sponsored  interna- 
tional terrorism;  and 

(2)  directs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  424,  expressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  defensive  operations 
carried  out  against  Libya  on  April  14, 
1986.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
on  April  17,  by  Mr.  Skelton  of  Missou- 
ri and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut 
with  230  current  cosponsors. 

This  resolution  simply  states  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  expresses  gratitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  resolutely  assisted  the 
United  States  in  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  self-defense  and  in  the  fight 
against  state-sponsored  international 
terrorism.  The  resolution  also  directs 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  itself  is 
self-explanatory  and  appropriate  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]  for  his  work  and  pres- 
entation today.  As  sponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, I  wish  to  commend  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowland]  for  his  chief  cosponsorship, 
and  also  to  thank  the  some  245  other 
cosponsors  that  we  have.  Mr.  Row- 
land's participation  and  work  has 
truly  made  this  a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  resolution  before  us  expresses 
the  gratitude  of  this  body  to  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  assistance  they  provided  to  us 
during  our  defensive  operations 
against  Libya  on  April  14  of  this  year. 
Specifically,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
responded  affirmatively  to  the  Presi- 


dent's request  that  U.S.  Air  Force  F- 
111  bombers  stationed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
raid  against  Libyan  military  and  ter- 
rorist-training installations  which 
served  as  bases  for  escalating  attacks 
against  American  civilians  and  mili- 
tary persoimel  throughout  Europe. 
This  courageous  decision  enabled  the 
use  of  high-technology  weapons 
which,  while  contributing  significantly 
to  the  success  of  the  mission,  reduced 
both  the  possibility  of  unintended  ci- 
vOian  casualties  and  the  risk  to  our 
pUots. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mrs.  Thatcher 
made  her  decision  to  allow  the  F-lll's 
to  be  used  against  Libya  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  action  would  spark 
intense  domestic  debate.  That  all  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  countrymen  do  not 
agree  with  her  decision  is  not  surpris- 
ing; it  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
would  come  forward  and  say  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  not  become 
involved  in  America's  battles.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  all,  in  1940,  38  percent 
of  the  American  public  did  not  sup- 
port President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Lend-Lease  Act,  even  though  it  was 
clear  that  the  United  States  ultimate- 
ly would  be  the  victim  of  Hitler's  ag- 
gression if  this  Nation  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
means  to  defend  herself  at  that  time. 

But  the  struggle  against  terrorism 
currently  being  waged  by  this  Nation 
no  more  involves  solely  American  in- 
terests than  the  Battle  of  Britain  of 
1939  and  1940  involved  solely  British 
interests.  The  economies  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  depend  upon 
international  commerce,  and  the  inter- 
change of  people  and  ideas  benefits  all 
mankind.  Thus,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  cowed  into  withdrawing 
into  our  own  borders  by  the  cowardly 
acts  of  state-sponsored  terrorists. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  under- 
take the  use  of  force  lightly.  We  natu- 
rally regret  that  any  Libyan  civilian 
casualties  at  all  resulted  from  the 
April  14  operation,  however  they  may 
have  occurred.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  those  cas- 
ualties was  the  constant  scheming  by 
Colonel  Qadhafi  against  innocent 
American  lives. 

The  American  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
want  to  live  in  peace.  Unlike  Colonel 
Qadhafi.  we  do  not  call  upon  our 
friends  to  murder  the  children  of  our 
adversaries  in  front  of  their  parents. 
Nonetheless,  our  adversaries  must 
know  that  we  have  both  the  means 
and  the  will  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
prevent  the  slaughter  of  our  own 
people  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
either  here  or  abroad. 

The  most  effective  way  to  deal  with 
the  epidemic  of  international  terror- 
ism. Mr.  Speaker,  Is  concerted  action 
between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  By  standing  by  us  on  April  14. 
the  Government  of  the  United  King- 


dom helped  make  the  world  more  dan- 
gerous for  terrorists  and  the  sponaors 
of  international  terrorism.  By  stand- 
ing by  us.  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  made  the  world  safer 
for  the  rest  of  us.  For  this.  tSx.  Speak- 
er, the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  the  pro- 
found gratitude  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  424.  At  the  outset  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Ike  Skelton  and 
the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut,  Mr. 
Rowland,  the  principal  sponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  before  us  which  gives 
thanks  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  as- 
sistance during  the  recent  antlterrorist 
operations  against  Libya. 

We  all  know  that  state-sponsored 
terrorism  Is  an  international  problem 
which  requires  an  intematiotud  solu- 
tion. The  administration  has  been  en- 
couraging our  allies  to  work  with  our 
Government  in  a  cooperative  spirit. 
When  called  upon  to  render  assist- 
ance, the  United  Kingdom  answered 
America's  call  for  help. 

While  some  of  our  allies  talked  a  lot 
about  the  need  to  face  up  to  Colonel 
Qadhafi,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
bit  the  buUet.  Margaret  Thatcher 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
President  when  push  came  to  shove. 
Her  government  allowed  United  States 
bombers  stationed  in  Britain  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  defensive  operations 
against  Libya. 

I  commend  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
the  British  people  for  their  determina- 
tion in  facing  up  to  the  Libyan 
menace.  The  battle  against  terrorism 
will  not  be  won  by  faint  hearts.  Victo- 
ry will  go  to  those  who  refuse  to  be  in- 
timidated by  that  modem-day  Barbary 
pirate.  Mrs.  Thatcher  made  a  tough 
and  brave  decision. 

This  resolution  commends  her  and 
the  British  people  for  their  resolve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  consimie  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  yielding  this 
time  and  a  special  thanks  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Ike  Skelton,  who  worked  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  fashion  to  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  House  and  within  3 


days  of  our  sponsorahip  we  had  well 
over  280  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  Con- 
gress today  is  much  greater  than  one 
resolution,  one  debate,  or  even  one 
vote.  Words,  resolutions,  and  votes  do 
not  measure  courage.  They  merely 
record  it.  No  action  we  take  in  this 
body  today,  however  noble,  however 
eloquent,  can  eqxial  the  nobility  and 
eloquence  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  on  April 
14, 1986.  The  Iron  Lady  of  Britain  cast 
a  tall  light  across  all  of  Europe  and  all 
of  history. 

It  is  our  proud  duty  today  to  record 
that  history.  That  is  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution.  The  praise  we 
bestow  must  be  more  than  empty 
words.  It  must  be  a  lesson  for  every 
new  generation  of  children  who  march 
to  the  drum  beat  of  democracy  or  to 
the  stench  of  dictatorship.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  must  learn  over 
and  over  again  that  compassion  does 
not  mean  surrender,  that  freedom 
sometimes  requires  sacrifice  and  that 
no  decent  nation,  and  ours  above  all 
others,  wants  to  use  force;  but  our  re- 
luctance to  use  force  cannot  be  an  ab- 
solute in  the  face  of  tyranny.  Our  duty 
to  defend  our  citizens  must  come  first 
today,  tomorrow,  and  forever. 

Courage  comes  in  many  forms.  Each 
of  us  sees  examples  of  courage  every- 
day in  our  districts:  but  these  exam- 
ples carry  one  thing  in  common— the 
brave  person  acts  without  knowledge 
or  guarantees  of  success.  When  Mrs. 
Thatcher  permitted  our  F-lll's  to 
leave  Britain,  she  could  not  have 
known  the  outcome;  but  she  did  know 
the  cost:  Criticism  from  her  oppo- 
nents, terrorist  strikes  against  her 
countrymen,  condemnation  by  her 
neighbors.  Many  of  those  were  excuses 
to  say  no.  A  lesser  leader  would  have 
said  no,  but  the  Iron  Lady  said  "Tes." 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  dependable  friend,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  did  not  forget  the 
price  of  appeasement.  Their  courage 
towered  miles  above  others.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  that  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  did  the  right  thing, 
that  doubt  is  removed  by  the  actions 
of  other  European  nations  since  the 
defensive  strike.  Every  day  we  have 
read  reports  of  Libyans  expelled  from 
these  nations  as  new  terrorist  plots  are 
uncovered.  In  hindsight,  Bfrs.  Thatch- 
er's neighbors  are  taking  action,  but 
she  acted  with  foresight  and  for  that 
we  praise  her  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  we  are  about 
to  take  today,  approving  a  resolution 
of  America's  gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  has  spe- 
cial slgiUficance  as  the  Tokyo  summit 
continues.  As  Mr.  Reagan  concludes 
his  talks  with  our  allies.  Congress  has 
the  special  opportunity  to  Join  the 
President's  freedom  Journey.  Our  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  resolution  today 
will  send  an  unmistakable  signal  to 


the  summit  nations  that  this  great 
body  stands  squarely  behind  our  Presi- 
dent and  stands  squarely  behind  Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

As  the  legislative  body  representing 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  we 
must  not  delay  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion any  longer.  Our  constituents  and 
the  American  people  demand  no  less. 

I  am  reminded  particularly  of  the 
words  of  one  of  my  neighbors  in  my 
hometown  when  I  told  him  of  the 
offer  of  the  resolution  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  and 
myself.  His  reaction  was  right  to  the 
point.  He  said,  "It's  about  time." 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Cotmecticut  for  the  excellent  work 
that  he  did  in  helping  us  getting  the 
now  246  cosponsors  that  we  have.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  effort  and  it  does  truly 
reflect  I  know  from  my  district  as  well 
as  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  and  others  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  true  reflection  of  the 
American  people,  that  of  gratitude  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  do  appreciate 
their  excellent  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

LOWKTl. 

Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  problems  with 
this  resolution  as  I  heard  it  described, 
certainly  not  a  problem  in  commend- 
ing and  thanking  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  recognizing  our  relation- 
ship with  them,  but  there  are  a  couple 
of  words  in  this  resolution  that  if  it 
comes  to  a  recorded  vote  I  am  going  to 
have  to  vote  against,  the  words  "defen- 
sive action." 

We  are  carrying  this  a  little  far  to 
say  that  a  night  strike  against  a  popu- 
lated area  is  a  defensive  action. 

Antiterrorism?  I  am  very  fearful 
that  we  are  going  to  see  much  more 
terrorism  as  a  result  of  this  and  many 
more  tragedies  as  a  result  of  this 
action  than  we  are  going  to  see  real 
action  on  terrorism. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  fast  we  as 
a  body  always  run  to  Jump  on  the  big 
move. 

I  Just  cannot  understand  how  Qad- 
hafi is  going  to  be  an  easier  person  to 
work  with  after  his  IS-month-old 
adopted  daughter  is  klUed  by  a  U.8. 
air  raid,  and  try  to  bring  some  ration- 
ality into  this.  I  will  be  darned  if  I  can 
understand  that. 


Now,  every  one  of  us  is  really  against 
this  terrible  problem.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  is  very  concerned  about  what 
a  problem  Colonel  Qadhafi  is,  but  a 
night  air  raid  on  the  people  of  Libya  is 
not  exactly  what  I  consider  a  grand 
moment  for  the  American  people. 

So  I  wish  there  were  a  couple  of 
words  out  of  this  resolution,  because 
they  are  Just  words  that  I  do  not  think 
are  correct:  so  like  everybody  else,  I 
appreciate  our  friendship  with  Britain, 
but  I  hope  that  we  will  be  responsible 
in  our  addressing  this  terrible  problem 
in  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  SpMksr,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  424,  which  I  havs  oo- 
sponsored,  and  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land] following  the  UnKsd  Ststss  raid  on 
Libya.  It  expresses  the  grstituds  of  ths  Amsrl- 
can  people  for  Brttain's  assistsnce  to  our  Qov- 
emment  with  respect  to  that  raid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  have  to  have  ths 
use  of  British  basss  In  our  rsid  on  Libya.  We 
could  hsve  carried  on  the  entire  rsid  with  our 
carrier-based  sircrsft.  But  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  loss  of  cMllsn  life— due  to  less 
accurate  bombing  systems— and  probably 
greater  military  casualties  as  well. 

The  willingness  of  the  British  Qovemment 
to  cooperate  with  us— at  s  resi  risk  to  their 
own  people— demonstrstes  their  tolkiarlty 
with  us  In  the  fight  against  lntemstk)nal  tsrror- 
ism. 

It  is  only  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  the  British  Qovemment 
and  Its  lesder,  Msrgsret  Thatcher,  In  the  fonn 
of  this  resolution.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  which  sp- 
propristely  expresses  our  Natkxi's  gratituds. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  ftirther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Bfr. 
Hamilton]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  434. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  974. 
PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY 
FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  INDIVID- 
UALS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  974)  to  provide 
for  protection  and  advocacy  for  men- 
tally iU  persons: 

CoimRKifCE  Report  <H.  Rkpt.  99-576) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
974).  to  provide  for  protection  and  advocacy 
for  mentally  ill  persons,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TTiat  thU  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  III  Individ- 
uaU  Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY 

SYSTEMS 

Part  A— Establishment  of  Systems 

miDmas  and  purpose 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(II  mentally  ill  individuals  are  vulnerable 
to  abuse  and  serious  injury; 

(2)  mentally  ill  individuals  are  subject  to 
neglect,  including  lack  of  treatment,  ade- 
quate nutrition,  clothing,  health  care,  and 
adequate  discharge  planning:  and 

(3J  State  systems  for  jnonitoring  compli- 
ance vnth  respect  to  the  rights  of  mentally 
ill  individuals  vary  widely  and  are  frequent- 
ly inadequate. 

(bJ  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  mentally  ill 
individuals  are  protected;  and 

(2)  to  assist  States  to  establish  and  operate 
a  protection  and  advocacy  system  for  men- 
tally ill  indixnduals  which  toill- 

(A)  protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of  such 
individuals  through  activities  to  ensure  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  Federal 
and  State  statutes;  and 

IB)  investigate  incidents  of  ahuse  and  ne- 
glect of  mentally  ill  individuals  if  the  inci- 
dents ofe  reported  to  the  system  or  if  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  incidents 
occurred 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(IJ  The  term  "abuse"  means  any  act  or 
failure  to  act  by  an  employee  of  a  facility 
rendering  care  or  treatment  which  was  per- 
formed, or  which  was  failed  to  be  performed, 
knowingly,  recklessly,  or  intentionally,  and 
which  caused,  or  may  have  caused,  injury  to 
a  mentally  iU  individual,  and  includes  acta 
such  as— 

(A)  the  rape  or  sexual  assault  of  a  mental- 
ly ill  individual; 

<BJ  the  striking  of  a  mentally  ill  individ- 
ual; 

(CJ  the  use  of  excessive  force  when  placing 
a  mentally  ill  individual  in  bodily  re- 
straints; and 

(D)  the  use  of  bodily  or  chemical  restraints 
on  a  mentally  ill  individual  which  is  not  in 
compliance  with  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations. 

(2)  The  term  "eligible  system"  means  the 
system  established  in  a  State  to  protect  and 


advocate  the  rights  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  under  part  C  of  the  De- 
velopmental Dis«Mlities  Assistance  arut  Bill 
0/ Rights  Act 

(3 J  The  term  "mentally  iU  individual" 
means  an  individual— 

(A)  who  has  a  significant  mental  illness  or 
emotional  impairment,  as  determined  by  a 
mental  health  professional  qualified  under 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State;  and 

(B)  who  is  an  inpatient  or  resident  in  a  fa- 
cility rendering  care  or  treatment 

14)  The  term  "neglect"  means  a  negligent 
act  or  omission  by  any  individual  responsi- 
ble for  providing  services  in  a  facility  ren- 
dering care  or  treatment  which  caused  or 
may  have  caused  iTijury  to  a  mentally  ill  in- 
dividual or  which  placed  a  mentally  ill  indi- 
vidual at  risk  of  injury,  and  includes  an  act 
or  omission  such  as  the  failure  to  establish 
or  carry  out  an  appropriate  individual  pro- 
gram plan  or  treatment  plan  for  a  mentally 
ill  individual,  the  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition,  clothing,  or  health  care  to  a 
mentally  ill  individual,  or  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  environment  for  a  mentally  ill 
indimduaL 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  make  allot- 
ments under  this  title  to  eligible  systems  to 
establish  and  administer  systems— 

<1J  which  meet  Vie  requirements  of  section 
lOS;  and 

(2J  which  are  designed  to— 

(A)  protect  and  advocate  the  risMs  of 
mentally  ill  indimduals;  and 

(B)  investigate  incidents  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect of  mentally  ill  individuals  if  the  inci- 
dents are  reported  to  the  system  or  if  there  is 
probeMe  cause  to  believe  that  the  incidents 
occurred. 

USE  or  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  <a)(l)  An  eligible  system  may  use 
its  allotment  under  this  title  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  operate  throughout  the 
State.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  contract 
under  this  paragraph— 

(A)  such  an  agency  shall  be  independent  of 
any  agency  which  provides  treatment  or 
services  (other  than  advocacy  services)  to 
mentaUy  ill  individuals;  and 

(B)  such  an  agency  or  organization  shall 
have  the  capacity  to  protect  and  advocate 
the  rights  of  mentally  ill  individuals. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  an  eligi- 
ble system  should  consider  entering  into 
contracts  with  organizations  which  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  provide  pro- 
tection or  advocacy  services  to  mentally  ill 
irulividuals. 

(b)(1)  If  an  eligible  system  is  a  public 
entity,  the  government  of  the  State  in  which 
the  system  is  located  may  not  require  the 
system  to  obligate  more  than  S  percent  of  its 
allotment  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  administrative  expenses. 

(2)  An  eligible  system  may  not  use  more 
than  5  percent  of  any  allotment  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  training  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  A  system  established  in  a 
State  under  section  103  to  protect  and  advo- 


cate the  rights  of  mentaOy  ill  individuaii 
shaU- 

(1)  have  the  authority  to— 

(A)  investigate  incidents  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect of  mentaUy  iU  individuals  if  the  inci- 
dents are  reported  to  the  system  or  if  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  incidents 
occurred; 

(B)  pursue  administrative,  lethal,  and 
other  appropriate  remedies  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  mentally  ill  individuals  who 
are  receiving  care  or  treatment  in  the  State; 
and 

(C)  pursue  administrative,  legal,  and  other 
remedies  on  behalf  of  an  individual  who— 

(i)  uHis  a  mentaUy  iU  individual;  and 
(ii)  is  a  resident  of  the  State, 

but  only  with  respect  to  matters  tohich  occur 
uHthin  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
charge of  such  individual  from  a  facUity 
providing  care  or  treatment; 

(2)  be  independent  of  any  agency  in  the 
State  which  provides  treatment  or  services 
(other  than  advocacy  services)  to  mentaUy 
iU  individuals; 

(3)  have  access  to  facilities  in  the  State 
providing  care  or  treatment; 

(4)  in  accordance  with  section  106,  have 
access  to  aU  records  of— 

(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  client  of  the 
system  if  such  individual,  or  the  legal  guard- 
iart,  conservator,  or  other  legal  representa- 
tive of  such  individual,  has  authorized  the 
system  to  have  such  access;  and 

(B)  any  individual— 

(i)  who  by  reason  of  ttie  mental  or  physical 
condition  of  such  individual  is  unable  to 
authorize  the  system  to  have  such  access; 

(ii)  who  does  not  have  a  legal  guardian, 
conservator,  or  other  legal  representative,  or 
for  whom  the  legal  guardian  is  the  State; 
arid 

(Hi)  with  respect  to  whom  a  comtOaint  has 
been  received  by  the  system  or  with  respect 
to  u>hom  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  individual  has  been  subject  to 
abuse  or  neglect; 

(5)  fiave  an  arrangement  uHth  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  agency  of  the  State  which  ad- 
ministers the  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  information  required  by  subsection  (b); 

(6)  establish  a  board— 

(A)  which  wiU  adrHse  the  system  on  poli- 
cies and  priorities  to  be  carried  out  in  pro- 
tecting and  advocating  the  rights  of  mental- 
ly iU  individuals;  and 

(B)  which  shaU  include  attorneys,  mental 
health  professionals,  individuals  from  the 
public  who  are  knowledgeable  about  mental 
iUness.  a  provider  of  mental  health  services, 
individuals  u>ho  have  received  or  are  receiv- 
ing mental  health  services,  and  family  mem- 
bers of  such  individuals,  and  at  least  one- 
half  the  membership  of  which  shaU  be  com- 
prised of  individual  who  have  received  or 
are  receiving  mental  health  services  or  who 
are  family  members  of  such  individuals;  and 

(7)  on  January  1,  1987,  and  January  1  of 
each  succeeding  year,  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  State 
mental  health  agency  of  the  State  in  uOiich 
the  system  is  located  a  report  describing  the 
activities,  accomplishments,  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  system  during  the  most  recerUly 
completed  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  agency  of  a 
State  which  administers  its  State  plan 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act 
shaU  provide  the  eligible  system  of  the  State 
with  a  copy  of  eocA  annual  survey  report 
and  plan  of  corrections  for  cited  deficiencies 
made  pursuant  to  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  any 
/BCility  rendering  care  or  treatment  to  men- 
tatty  ill  individuaU  in  the  StaU  in  which 
such  system  is  located.  A  report  or  plan  shaU 
be  made  available  vHthin  30  days  after  the 
eomplelion  of  the  report  or  pldtL 

ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  An  eligible  system  which,  pur- 
suant to  section  10S(a)(4),  has  access  to 
records  which  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
are  required  to  be  maintained  in  a  confiden- 
tial manner  by  a  provider  of  mental  health 
services,  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
such  records  to  the  same  extent  as  is  re- 
quired of  the  provider  of  such  services. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  an  eligible  system  which  has  acceu  to 
records  purswint  to  section  10S(a)(4)  may 
not  disclose  information  from  such  records 
to  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
information  if  the  mental  health  profession- 
al responsible  for  supervising  the  provision 
of  mental  health  services  to  such  individual 
has  provided  the  system  with  a  written  de- 
termination that  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion to  such  individual  loould  be  detrimen- 
tal to  such  individual's  health. 

(2)(A)  If  disclosure  of  information  has 
been  denied  under  paragraj^  (1)  to  an  indi- 
vidual— 

(i)  such  individual; 

(ii)  the  legal  guardian,  conservator,  or 
other  legal  representative  of  such  individ- 
ual; or 

(Hi)  an  eligible  system,  acting  on  behalf  of 
an  individual  described  in  stUtparagraph 
(B). 

may  select  another  mental  health  profession- 
al to  review  such  information  and  to  deter- 
mine if  disclosure  of  such  information 
would  be  detrimental  to  such  individual's 
health.  If  stich  mental  health  professional 
determines,  based  on  professional  judgment, 
that  disclosure  of  such  information  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  such  in- 
dividual, the  system  may  disclose  such  in- 
formation to  such  individual 

(B)  An  eligible  system  may  select  a  mental 
health  professional  under  subparagrajOi 
(A)(iii)  on  behalf  of— 

(i)  an  individual  whose  legal  guardian  is 
the  Stale;  or 

(ii)  an  individual  who  has  a  legal  guardi- 
an, conservator,  or  other  legal  representa- 
tive other  than  the  State  if  such  gtuirdian, 
conservator,  or  representative  does  not, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  individ- 
ual  is  denied  access  to  information  under 
paragraph  (1),  select  a  mental  health  profes- 
sional under  svJbparagravh  (A)  to  review 
such  information. 

(C)  If  the  laws  of  a  State  prohibit  an  eligi- 
ble system  from  obtaining  access  to  the 
records  of  mentaUy  iU  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance toith  section  10S(a)(4)  and  this  sec- 
tion, section  10S(a)(4)  and  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  to  such  system  before— 

(i)  the  date  such  system  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  such  a  prohibition;  or 

(ii)  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act, 
whichever  occurs  ftrtt 

LEOAL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Prior  to  irutituHng  any  legal 
action  in  a  Federal  or  State  court  on  behalf 
of  a  mentaUy  ill  individual,  an  eligible 
system,  or  a  State  agency  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nieatUm  which  entered  into  a  contract  u)ith 
an  eligible  system  under  section  104(a),  shaU 
exhaust  in  a  timely  manner  aU  administra- 
tive remedies  where  appropriate.  If,  in  pur- 


suing admini«lnilioe  remedies,  the  system, 
agency,  or  organiaation  determines  that  any 
matter  with  respect  to  such  individual  toiU 
not  be  resolved  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
system,  agency,  or  oryanixolion  may  pursue 
alternative  remedies,  including  the  initi- 
ation of  a  legal  action. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
legal  action  instituted  to  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate imminent  serious  harm  to  a  mentaUy 
iU  individual 

Part  B— Administrative  Provisions 
appucationb 

Sec.  111.  No  allotment  may  be  nuute  under 
this  title  to  an  eligible  system  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  such  application  shaU  contain- 

(1)  assurances  that  amounts  paid  to  such 
system  from  an  cUlotment  under  this  title 
wiU  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  sup- 
plant the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  avail- 
able in  the  State  in  which  such  system  is  es- 
tablished to  protect  and  advocate  the  rights 
of  mentiUly  iU  individuali,' 

(2)  assurances  that  such  system  wiU  have 
a  staff  which  is  trained  or  being  trained  to 
provide  advocacy  services  to  mentaUy  iU  in- 
dividuals; 

(3)  assurances  that  such  system,  arid  any 
State  agency  or  nonprofit  organization  with 
wihich  such  system  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract under  section  104(a),  wiU  not,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  has  a  legal 
guardian,  conservator,  or  representative 
other  than  the  State,  take  actioju  tohich  are 
duplicative  of  actions  taken  on  behalf  of 
such  individual  by  such  inMtfdian,  con*erva- 
tor,  or  representative  unless  such  guardian, 
conservator,  or  representative  requests  the 
assistance  of  such  system;  and 

(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

ALLOTMENT  FORMULA  AND  REALLOTMENT8 

Sec.  112.  (a)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations  under  section  117,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  make  allotments  under  section 
103  from  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 11 7  for  a  fiscal  year  to  eligible  systems 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  which  is  based  equaUy— 

(i)  on  the  population  of  each  State  in 
which  there  is  an  eligible  system;  and 

(ii)  on  the  population  of  eac/i  such  State 
u>eighled  by  its  relative  per  capita  income. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  sitifparagraph  (A)(H), 
the  term  "relative  per  capita  income"  means 
the  quotient  of  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
United  States  and  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  State,  except  thai  if  the  State  is  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Commontoedlth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  quotient  shatt  be  considered  to  be 
one. 

(2)  NotiDithstanding  paragraph  (1)  and 
sul^eet  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
under  section  117— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  the  eli- 
gible system  of  each  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shaU  not  be  leu  than 
$125,000;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  the  eli- 
gible system  of  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands  shaU  not  be 
leu  than  1 67,000. 

(b)(1)  To  the  extent  that  aU  the  amount* 
appropriated  under  section  117  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  allotted  to  eligMe  systems  be- 
caute- 


ry one  or  more  MgibU  systemt  have  not 
eubmitted  an  application  for  an  allotment 
for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

(B)  one  or  more  MgiUe  systems  have  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
use  thefutt  amount  of  their  allotment, 

the  amount  which  is  not  so  allotted  shaU  be 
reaUotted  among  the  remaining  digibU  eye- 
terns. 

(2)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  an  eli- 
gible system  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  be  required  by  the 
system  during  the  period  for  which  it  is 
available  shaU  be  available  for  reoUotment 
by  the  Secretary  to  other  eligible  systems 
with  respect  to  u^ich  such  a  determination 
has  not  been  made. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  reaUotments 
under  paragrajAs  (1)  and  (2)  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  fix  (but  not 
earlier  than  30  days  after  the  Secretary  has 
published  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  such  reaUotment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register).  A  reaUotment  to  an  eligible 
system  shaU  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
original  aUotment  of  such  system  for  such 
fiscal  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  such  system  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates such  system  needs  and  wiU  be  able  to 
use  durincr  such  period  The  total  of  such  re- 
ductions shaU  be  similarly  reaUotted  among 
eligible  systems  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
so  reaUotted  to  an  eligible  system  for  a  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  its  aUot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  sveh  fiscal 
year. 


PAYMENTS  tmOER  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  113.  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  make  payments  to  each  eligible 
system  from  its  aUotment  under  this  title. 
Any  amount  paid  to  an  eligible  system  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaiUMe 
to  such  system  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

REPORn  MY  THE  SECRETARr 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  include  in 
each  report  required  under  section  107(c)  of 
the  Developmental  DisabUities  Assistance 
and  BiU  of  Rights  Act  a  separate  statement 
to/iidi  contains— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  octivitiet,  accom- 
plishments, and  expenditures  of  systems  to 
protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of  mentaUy 
iU  individuals  supported  with  payments 
from  allotments  under  this  title,  including— 

(A)  a  specification  of  the  total  number  of 
mentaUy  iU  individuals  served  by  such  sys- 
tems; 

(B)  a  descHption  of  the  types  of  acHvities 
undertaken  by  such  systems: 

(C)  a  description  of  the  types  offlieUities 
providing  care  or  treatment  with  respect  to 
which  such  activitiea  are  undertaken; 

(D)  a  deecription  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  octioitiei  are  initiated;  and 

(S)  a  description  of  the  accomplishments 
resulting  from  such  activities: 

(2)  a  description  of— 

(A)  systems  to  protect  and  advocate  the 
ri^ts  of  mentaUy  ill  individuals  supported 
with  payments  from  allotments  under  this 
title; 

(B)  activities  conducted  by  States  to  pro- 
tect and  advocate  such  rights; 

(C)  mechanisms  estabHOied  by  rviidentiol 
Atcilitiee  for  mentaUy  ill  individuaU  to  pro- 
tect and  advocate  such  rights;  and 

(D)  the  coordination  amon^  «ueh  eyetemi, 
activitie*,  and  mec/uinieme,' 
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(it  a  nwci/lcalton  <if  the  number  of  <yi- 
tenu  ettoMtefced  with  aXtotmenU  under  thU 
title  and  of  tohether  each  such  tyttem  una 
eatabUthed  by  a  puJbiic  or  nonprofit  pritMte 
entitKond 

(4)  rtcommendaiiona  for  activities  and 
teroicet  to  improve  the  protection  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  r^tt  of  mentaUy  iU  indixHduaU 
and  a  detcription  of  needs  for  such  activi- 
ties and  services  vhUA  have  not  been  met  by 
systems  established  urider  this  title. 

(bt  In  preparing  each  statement  required 
by  siUtsection  fa),  the  Secretary  shall  use 
and  include  information  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  reports  retruired  under  sec- 
tion lOSfaJm. 

TECmnaU.  ASSISTAMCE 

Sxa  lis.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  eligible  systems  with  re- 
spect to  actitities  carried  out  under  this 
title. 

ADMOtaSTRAnON 

Ssc.  lis.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this 
title  through  the  Administrator  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. 

AVTHORJZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  117.  For  allotments  under  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $10,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $11,025,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

TITLE  II-RESTATEMBNT  OF  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  PA- 
TIENTS 

RMSTATtMOMT  OP  BILL  OF  RIOHTS 

Sec  201.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  as  previously  stated  in  title  V  of  the 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  each  State 
should  review  and  revise,  if  necessary,  its 
laws  to  ensure  that  mental  health  patients 
receive  the  protection  and  services  they  re- 
quire, and  that  in  Tnaking  stich  review  and 
revision.  States  should  take  into  account  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Health  and  the  following: 

flJ  A  person  admitted  to  a  program  or  fa- 
cility for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mental 
health  services  should  be  accorded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A>  The  Tight  to  appropriate  treatment 
and  related  services  in  a  setting  and  under 
conditions  that— 

<i)  are  the  most  supportive  of  such  per- 
son's personal  liberty:  and 

(ii)  restrict  such  liberty  only  to  the  extent 
neceuary  consistent  with  such  person's 
treatment  needs,  applicable  requirements  of 
law.  and  applicable  judicial  orders. 

<B)  The  right  to  an  individualvsed,  writ- 
ten, treatment  or  service  plan  (such  plan  to 
be  developed  promptly  after  admission  of 
such  person),  the  right  to  treatment  based 
on  such  plan,  the  right  to  periodic  review 
and  reassessment  of  treatment  and  related 
service  needs,  and  the  right  to  appropriate 
revision  of  such  plan,  including  any  revi- 
sion necessary  to  provide  a  description  of 
mental  health  services  that  may  be  needed 
after  such  person  is  discharged  from  such 
program  or  facility. 

(C)  The  right  to  ongoing  participation,  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  such  person's  ca- 
pabilities, in  the  planning  of  mental  health 
services  to  be  provided  such  person  (includ- 
ing the  right  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  periodic  revision  of  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)),  and,  in  con- 
nection with  such  participation,  the  right  to 
be  provided  with  a  reasonable  explanation, 
in  terms  and  language  appropriate  to  such 
person's  condition  and  ability  to  under- 
stand, of— 


(t)  such  person's  general  mental  condition 
and,  if  such  program  or  facility  has  provid- 
ed a  physical  examination,  such  person's 
general  phyeical  condition; 

(ii)  the  obiectives  of  treatment; 

(Hi)  the  nature  and  significant  possible 
adverse  effects  of  recommended  treatments; 

(iv)  the  reasons  why  a  particular  treat- 
ment is  considered  appropriate; 

(v)  the  reasons  why  access  to  certain  visi- 
tors may  not  be  appropriate;  and 

(vi)  any  appropriate  and  available  alter- 
native treatments,  services,  and  types  of  pro- 
viders of  mental  fiealth  services. 

ID)  "The  right  not  to  receive  a  mode  or 
course  of  treatment,  esUMished  pursuant  to 
the  treatment  plan,  in  the  absence  of  such 
person's  informed,  voluntary,  written  con- 
sent to  such  mode  or  course  of  treatment, 
except  treatment— 

(i)  during  an  emergency  situation  if  such 
treatment  is  pursuant  to  or  documented 
contemporaneously  by  the  u>ritten  order  of  a 
responsible  mental  health  professional;  or 

(ii)  as  permitted  under  applicable  law  in 
the  case  of  a  person  committed  by  a  court  to 
a  treatment  program  or  facility. 

(E)  The  right  not  to  participate  in  experi- 
mentation in  the  absence  of  sxich  person's 
informed,  voluntary,  written  consent,  tlie 
right  to  appropriate  protections  in  connec- 
tion with  such  participation,  itu:luding  the 
right  to  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed,  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  relative  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive treatments,  and  the  potential  discom- 
forts and  risks,  and  the  right  and  opportuni- 
ty to  revoke  such  consent 

(F)  The  right  to  freedom  from  restraint  or 
seclusion,  other  than  as  a  mode  or  course  of 
treatment  or  restraint  or  seclusion  during 
an  emergency  situation  if  such  restraint  or 
seclusion  is  pursuant  to  or  documented  con- 
temporaneously by  the  written  order  of  a  re- 
sponsible mental  health  professional 

(G)  The  right  to  a  humane  treatment  envi- 
ronment that  affords  reasonable  protection 
from  harm  and  appropriate  privacy  to  such 
person  with  regard  to  personal  needs. 

(H)  The  right  to  coTifidentiality  of  such 
person's  records. 

(I)  The  right  to  access,  upon  request,  to 
such  person's  mental  health  care  records, 
except  such  person  may  be  refused  access 
to- 

(i)  information  in  such  records  j>rovided 
by  a  third  party  under  assurance  that  such 
information  shaU  remain  confidential;  and 

(ii)  specific  material  in  such  records  if  the 
health  professional  responsible  for  the 
mental  health  services  concerned  has  made 
a  determination  in  writing  ttiat  such  access 
u)ould  be  detrimental  to  such  person's 
health,  except  that  such  material  may  be 
made  available  to  a  similarly  licensed 
health  professional  selected  by  sudi  person 
and  such  health  professional  may,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  professional  judgment,  provide 
such  person  uHth  access  to  any  or  all  parts 
of  such  material  or  ot/ierwise  disclose  the  in- 
formation contained  in  such  material  to 
such  person. 

(J)  The  right,  in  the  case  of  a  person  ad- 
mitted on  a  residential  or  inpatient  care 
basis,  to  converse  with  others  privately,  to 
have  convenient  and  reasonable  access  to 
the  telephone  and  mails,  and  to  see  visitors 
during  regularly  scheduled  hours,  except 
that,  if  a  mental  health  professional  treating 
such  person  determines  that  denial  of  access 
to  a  particular  visitor  is  necessary  for  treat- 
ment purposes,  such  mental  health  profes- 
sional may.  for  a  specific,  limited,  and  rea- 
sontMe  period  of  time,  deny  such  access  if 


such  mental  health  professional  has  ordered 
such  denial  in  writing  and  such  order  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  treatment  plan  for 
such  person.  An  order  denying  su^  aeeeu 
should  include  the  reasons  for  such  denial 

(K)  The  right  to  be  informed  promptly  at 
the  time  of  admission  and  periodically 
thereafter,  in  language  and  terms  appropri- 
ate to  such  person's  condition  and  abUlty  to 
understand,  of  the  rights  described  In  this 
section. 

(L)  The  right  to  assert  grievances  with  re- 
spect to  infringement  of  the  rights  described 
in  this  section,  including  the  right  to  fuive 
such  grievances  considered  in  a  fair,  timely, 
and  impartial  grievance  procedure  provided 
for  or  by  the  program  or  facility. 

(M)  NotvHtlistandlng  subparagraph  (J), 
the  right  of  access  to  (including  the  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  private  communica- 
tion with)  any  available— 

(I)  rights  protection  service  within  the 
program  or  faculty; 

(ID  rights  protection  service  within  the 
State  mental  tiealth  system  designed  to  be 
available  to  such  person; 

(Hi)  system  established  under  title  I  to 
protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of  mentally 
ill  individuals;  and 

(iv)  qualified  advocate; 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  assistance  to 
understand,  exercise,  and  protect  the  rights 
described  in  this  section  and  in  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

(N)  The  right  to  exercise  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  this  section  without  reprisal.  In- 
eluding  reprisal  in  the  form  of  denial  of  any 
appropriate,  available  treatment 

(0)  The  right  to  referral  as  appropriate  to 
other  providers  of  mental  health  services 
upon  disctiarge. 

(2)(A)  The  righU  described  In  thU  section 
should  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  deroga- 
tion of  any  other  statutory  or  constitutional 
rights. 

(B)  The  rights  to  confidentiality  of  and 
access  to  records  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (H)  and  (I)  of  paragraph  (1)  should 
remain  applicable  to  records  pertaining  to  a 
person  after  such  person's  discharge  from  a 
program  or  facility. 

(3)(A)  No  otherwise  eligible  person  should 
be  denied  admission  to  a  program  or  facility 
for  mental  health  services  as  a  reprisal  for 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  described  in  this 
section. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  section  should— 

(1)  oiaigate  an  individual  mental  health  or 
liecUth  professional  to  administer  treatment 
contrary  to  such  professional's  clinical  judg- 
ment; 

(ID  prevent  any  program  or  facility  from 
discharging  any  person  for  whom  the  provi- 
sion of  appropriate  treatment,  consistent 
with  the  clinical  judgment  of  the  mental 
health  professional  primarily  responsible  for 
such  person's  treatment,  is  or  has  become 
impossible  as  a  result  of  such  person's  refus- 
al to  consent  to  such  treatment; 

(ill)  require  a  program  or  facility  to  admit 
any  person  who,  while  admitted  on  prior  oc- 
casions to  such  program  or  facility,  has  re- 
peatedly frustrated  Oie  purposes  of  such  ad- 
missions by  wiOihoULlng  consent  to  pro- 
posed treatment;  or 

(Iv)  obligate  a  program  or  facility  to  pro- 
vide treatment  services  to  any  person  who  Is 
admitted  to  such  program  or  facility  solely 
for  diagnostic  or  evaluative  purposes. 

(C)  In  order  to  assist  a  person  admitted  to 
a  program  or  facUlty  In  the  exercise  or  pro- 
tection of  such  person's  rights,  such  person's 


attorney   or   legal    representatives    should 
have  reasonable  aceeu  to— 

(I)  such  person; 

(ID  the  areas  of  the  program  or  fdeillty 
where  such  person  tias  received  treatment, 
resided,  or  had  access;  and 

(III)  pursuant  to  the  written  authorlxation 
of  such  person,  the  records  and  information 
pertaining  to  such  person's  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  related  services  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(I). 

(D)  Each  program  and  facility  should  post 
a  notice  listing  and  describing.  In  language 
and  terms  appropriate  to  the  ability  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  notice  is  addressed  to 
understand,  the  rights  described  in  this  sec- 
tion of  all  persons  admitted  to  such  program 
or  facility.  Each  such  notice  should  conform 
to  the  format  and  content  for  such  notices, 
and  should  be  posted  In  all  appropriate  lo- 
cations. 

(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  adjudicated 
fry  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  as 
being  Incompetent  to  exercise  the  right  to 
consent  to  treatment  or  experimentation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  or  (E)  of  para- 
graph  (1),  or  the  Hght  to  confidentiality  of 
or  access  to  records  described  in  subpara- 
graph (H)  or  (I)  of  such  paragraph,  or  to 
provide  authorization  as  described  in  para- 
graph (3)(C)(Hi),  such  Hght  may  be  exer- 
cised or  such  authorization  may  be  provided 
by  the  individual  appointed  by  such  court 
as  such  person's  guardian  or  representative 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  such  right  or 
such  authorizatlOTL 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  wfio  lacks  ca- 
pacity to  exercise  the  Hght  to  consent  to 
treatment  or  experimentation  under  sub- 
paragraph  (D)  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (1),  or 
the  Hght  to  confidentiality  of  or  access  to 
records  described  in  subparagraph  (H)  or  (I) 
of  such  paragraph,  or  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion as  described  In  paragraph  (3)(C)(lll), 
because  such  person  has  not  attained  an  age 
considered  sufflcienay  advanced  under 
State  law  to  permit  the  exercise  of  such  right 
or  such  authorization  to  be  legally  binding, 
such  right  may  be  exercised  or  such  authori- 
zation may  be  provided  on  behalf  of  such 
person  by  a  porent  or  legal  guardian  of  such 
persotL 

(C)  Notu>lthstandlng  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  In  the  case  of  a  person  admitted  to 
a  program  or  facility  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving mental  health  services,  tu>  individ- 
ual employed  by  or  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion from  such  program  or  facility  should 
act  as  sttch  person's  guardian  or  representa- 
tive. 

TITLE  III-CONSTRVCTION 

COSSTRUCnON 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Titles  I  and  II  shaU  not  be 
construed  as  establishing  any  new  rights  for 
mentally  III  Individuals. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  thU  section,  the  term 
"mentally  lU  Individual"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  102(3). 

TITLE  IV-OTHER  PROGRAMS 
AuuanaR  's  disease 

Sec.  401.  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  section  317  the  following: 

"fAMILY  SUPPORT  OROUPS  FOR  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  PATIENTS 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Subject  to  available  appro- 
priations, the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  InstituU  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  shall  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  famUy  support  groups  to  pro- 
vide, without  Oiarge,  educational,  emotion- 
al, and  practical  support  to  assUt  Individ- 


uals with  AlMhelmer's  iUeaae  or  a  related 
memory  disorder  and  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  such  Individuals.  In  promoting  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  groups,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to— 

"(1)  univertity  medical  centers  and  other 
appropriate  health  care  facilities  which  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  from  the  Secretary  and 
which  conduct  research  on  AUhelmer's  dis- 
ease or  provide  services  to  individual  with 
such  disease;  and 

"(2)  community-based  programs  uthich  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  rutumrk  to  coordi- 
nate Oie  family  support  groups  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  stiall  report  to  Congress, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
eruictment  of  this  section,  on  family  support 
groups  and  the  netv>ork  of  such  groups  a- 
tabllshed  pursuant  to  this  section. ". 
balanced  budoet  provision 

Sec.  402.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  any  of  the  balanced  budget  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  section  3(7)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

And  the  House  agree  tx>  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  tta  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowlnr 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  protection  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  ill  Individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

JOHR  D.  DlHOILL, 

Hdiht  a.  Waxmam, 
Jamu  H.  ScHKun, 
NoEMAH  F.  Lent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Obkih  Q.  Hatch, 
Lownx  P.  WncKiK.  Jr., 

ROBBtT  T.  STAITORS, 

Edwars  M.  KxmiDT, 

JORH  F.  KZUT. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Jonrr  Explah  atort  STATnmr  or  tbi 

ComaTTII  ON  COHnRKRCS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
974)  to  provide  for  protection  and  advocacy 
for  mentally  ill  persons,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report.  The  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference,  are 
noted  below,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
conforming  changes  made  necessary  by 
agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 


SHORT  Tiru 

1.  The  Senate  Bill's  short  tlUe  is  "Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  m  Persons 
Act  of  1988." 

The  House  amendment's  short  title  Is 
"Protection  and  Advocacy  for  MentaUy  111 
Individuals  Act  of  1»U." 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment, 
nronios  ahs  portosc 

2.  Sec.  3  of  the  Senate  Bill  describes  the 
findings  and  purpose. 


The  House  Amendment  contains  no  alml- 
lar  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

OmRAL  PROVUIOm 

3.  Sec.  (SKaKl)  of  the  Senate  Bill  defines 
the  term  "abuse"  as  any  act  or  failure  to  act 
by  an  employee  of  a  residential  facility 
which  was  performed,  or  which  was  failed  to 
be  perfonned,  knowingly,  recklessly,  or  In- 
tentionally, and  which  caused,  or  may  have 
caused,  physical  injury  to  a  mentally  ill 
person. 

Sec.  103(1)  of  the  House  amendment  de- 
fines the  term  "abuse"  ss  any  act  or  failure 
to  act  by  an  employee  of  a  hospital,  ntirsing 
home,  board  and  care  home,  or  community 
facility  for  mentally  lU  IndlviduaU  which 
was  performed,  or  was  not  performed.  In  a 
knowing,  reckless,  or  intentional  manner. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  substitutes  "residential  facility"  for  the 
listing  of  facilities  enumerated  in  the  House 
definition.  The  Intent  of  the  legislation  is  to 
focus  on  abuse  and  neglect  of  mentaUy  Ul 
individuals  and  not  on  the  particular  resi- 
dential faculty  in  which  they  reside.  Accord- 
ingly, residential  faculty  could  include,  but 
need  not  be  Umlted  to,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  community  fsclUUes  for  mentally  Ul 
individuals,  and  board  and  care  homes. 

4.  Sec.  (3HaK3)  of  the  Senate  BUI  defines 
"eligible  system"  as  the  "system  established 
in  a  State  to  protect  and  advocate  the  rights 
of  persons  with  developmental  dlsabtUtles 
under  part  C  of  the  Developmental  DlsabU- 
lUes  Assistance  and  BUI  of  RlghU  Act." 

Sec.  102(3)  of  the  House  amendment  de- 
fines "eUgible  system"  as  the  "system  estab- 
Ushed  in  a  SUte  under  part  C  of  the  Devel- 
opmental DlsabUlties  Assistance  and  BlU  of 
Rights  Act  to  protect  and  advocate  the 
rights  of  individuals  with  developmental  dls- 
abUltles." 
The  House  recedes. 

6(a).  Sec.  S(aK3XA)  of  the  Senate  BUI  de- 
fines "mentally  Ul  person"  as  someone  "for 
whom  a  primary  diagnosis  of  mental  Ulness 
has  been  made  by  a  mental  health  profes- 
sional Qualified  under  the  laws  of  the 
State*" 

Sec!  102(SKA)  of  the  House  amendment 
defines  "mentaUy  Ul  individual"  as  someone 
"for  whom  a  diagnosis  of  mental  illness  has 
been  made  by  a  mental  health  professional 
qualified  under  the  laws  of  a  State;" 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  substitutes  the  phrase  "significant 
mental  Illness  or  emotional  impairment" 
foUowlng  "diagnosis  of." 

B(b).  Sec.  3(aKB)  of  the  Senate  BUI  fur- 
ther defines  "mentally  Ul  person"  as  one 
"who  Is  an  inpatient  or  resident  in,  and  who 
resides  for  24  hours  a  day  In  a  residential  fa- 
culty." 

Sec.  103(SKB)  of  the  House  amendment 
further  defines  "mentaUy  Ul  individual"  as 
one  "Who  U  an  inpatient  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home  or  a  resident  In  a  board  and 
can  home  or  a  community  facUity  for  men- 
taUy Ul  individuals." 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  removes  the  Ust  of  different  types  of 
residential  fadUties  enumerated  in  the 
House  definition.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  that  this  legislation  focus  on 
abuse  and  neglect  of  mentaUy  Ul  individuals 
and  not  on  the  faculty  in  which  they  reside. 
Accordingly,  residential  faculty  could  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  Umlted  to,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  community  faciUties  for 
mentally  Ul  individuals,  and  board  and  care 
homes. 
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S<c).  Sec  102(3X0  of  the  House  amend- 
ment further  defines  "mentally  111  individ- 
ual" as  someone  "for  whom  a  legal  guardi- 
an, conservator  or  legal  representative  has 
not  been  appointed  unless  these  individuals 
request  the  eligible  system  to  treat  the  men- 
tally ill  individual." 

The  Senate  Bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
(reflected  in  Sec.  Ill)  which  requires  that 
the  system  assure  as  part  of  their  receipt  of 
funds  that  any  activity  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  a  mentally  111  individual  will  not 
duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  guardian,  unless 
the  guardian  requests  the  system's  services, 
or  unless  the  guardian  is  the  state,  or  unless 
after  a  reasonable  time  the  guardian  has 
not  acted.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  PdcA  agencies  not  needlessly  repeat  the 
activities  of  an  active  legal  guardian  exercis- 
ing his  or  her  responsibilities.  It  Is  not  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  to  prohibit  agencies 
from  working  with  persons  whose  legal 
guardians  are  the  State  or  public  agencies 
or  whose  guardians  are  not  exercising  their 
responsibilities,  nor  is  it  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  agencies  be  prohibited  from 
notifying  guardians  of  possible  abuse  or  ne- 
glect of  mentally  ill  persons  or  notifying  or 
advising  guardians  of  possible  remedies 
available  to  mentally  ill  persons. 

6(a)  Sec.  103(aX4)  of  the  Senate  Bill  de- 
fines "neglect"  as  a  negligent  act  or  omis- 
sion by  a  person  responsible  for  providing 
services  in  a  residential  facility. 

Sec.  102(4)  of  the  House  amendment  de- 
fines "neglect"  as  a  negligent  action  or 
omission  by  any  person  responsible  for  pro- 
viding services  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home, 
board  and  care  home  or  community  facility 
for  mentally  ill  individuals. 

Sec  102(4>(AKi)  of  the  House  amendment 
further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  faUure  to 
place  individuals  requiring  inpatient  mental 
health  facilities  in  optimum  therapeutic  set- 
tings and  provide  appropriate  services. 

Sec.  102(4)(A)(U)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  fail- 
ure to  discharge  inappropriately  placed  resi- 
dents and  place  them  in  optimum  therapeu- 
tic settings  and  provide  appropriate  services. 

Sec.  102(4)(A)(iii)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  fail- 
ure to  inform  discharged  individuals  of 
available  community-based  facilities  and  to 
provide  them  access  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  adequately  staffed  and  funded  communi- 
ty-based facilities  and  services. 

Sec.  102(4)(AKiv)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  fail- 
ure to  establish  or  carry  out  sji  appropriate 
program,  treatment  or  discharge  plan. 

Sec.  102(4KB)  of  the  House  amendment 
further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  failure  to 
provide  adequate  nutrition,  clothing  or 
health  care. 

Sec.  102(4X0  of  the  House  amendment 
further  defines  "neglect"  as  the  failure  to 
provide  a  safe  environment. 

Sec.  102(4)  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides a  definition  of  the  term  "optimum 
therapeutic  setting"  as  the  environment 
that  is  least  restrictive  of  an  individual's 
personal  liberty. 

The  House  recedes. 

7.  Sec.  104(7)  of  the  House  amendment  de- 
fines "board  and  care  home". 

The  Senate  Bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes.  The  Committee 
stresses  that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  for  protection  and  advocacy  of 
mentally  ill  individuals  regardless  of  the  fa- 


cility in  which  they  reside.  Accordingly  resi- 
dential facilities  could  Include  but  need  not 
be  limited  to  board  and  care  homes  as  well 
as  hoqjitals,  nursing  homes  or  community 
facUiUes  for  mentally  ill  individuals. 

8.  Sec.  103(b)  of  the  Senate  Bill  does  not 
allow  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions defining  "mentally  ill  persons"  and 
"residential  faculty. " 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

9.  Sec.  4  of  the  Senate  Bill  reprints  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  mentally  ill,  currently 
contained  in  tiUe  V  of  the  Mental  Health 
System  Act. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

10.  Sec.  5(aKlX2)  of  the  Senate  Bill  pro- 
vides that  the  eligible  system  may  apply  for 
an  aUotment  each  year  to  protect  and  advo- 
cate the  established  rights  of  mentally  iU 
persons  and  to  investigate  reported  inci- 
dents of  abuse  and  neglect. 

Sec.  103(1X1)  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  will  make  allot- 
ments to  eligible  systems  to  protect  and  ad- 
vocate the  rights  of  mentally  ill  individuals 
and  investigate  incidents  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

11.  Sec.  S(aK3)  of  the  Senate  Bill  does  not 
allow  more  than  5  percent  of  the  allotment 
to  be  used  for  monitoring  and  administra- 
tion of  the  eligible  system. 

Sec.  103(aX3)  of  the  House  amendment 
does  not  allow  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
allotment  to  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

12.  Sec.  5(aX4)  of  the  Senate  Bill  does  not 
allow  the  eligible  system  to  use  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  allotment  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  training. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

13.  Sec.  5(a)5(A)  of  the  Senate  Bill  pro- 
vides that  the  eligible  system  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  operate  throughout  the 
State.  Such  agencies  and  organizations  are 
to  be  independent  of  any  agency  that  pro- 
vides treatment  or  services  except  advocacy 
services  to  mentally  ill  persons. 

Sec.  103(a)(2)  of  the  House  amendment 
allows  the  eligible  systems  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  entities  but  they  may  not  con- 
tract with  entities  which  provide  treatment 
or  services  to  mentally  ill  individuals  and 
are  not  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles. 

The  House  recedes. 

14.  Sec.  5(B)  of  the  Senate  Bill  sUtes  that 
the  eligible  system  is  to  consider  contracting 
with  organizations  with,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, do  provide  such  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy services. 

The  House  has  no  comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Conferees  that  eligible  systems  in  States  or 
localities  with  existing  advocacy  services  for 
mentally  ill  persons  consider  the  advantages 
of  contractual  arrangements  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  under  this  Title.  If  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies  are  now  provid- 
ing advocacy  services,  the  conferees  recog- 
nize that  sub-contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  eligible  system  may  be  more 
efficient  and  direct  than  the  creation  of  new 
services  within  the  eligible  system.  The  con- 
ferees do  not  intend  that  this  consideration 
of  contractual  arrangements  delay  the  fund- 
ing or  implementation  of  advocacy  services. 


16.  Sec  IKbXlXA)  of  the  Senate  BlU  gives 
authority  to  the  systems  to  protect  and  ad- 
vocate the  established  rights  of  mentally  ill 
persons  by  allowing  them  to  investigate  re- 
ported abuse  and  neglect,  and  to  pursue  ad- 
ministrative, legal  and  other  remedies. 

Sec.  103(bXlXA)  of  the  House  amendment 
gives  authority  to  the  systems  to  protect 
and  advocate  the  rights  of  mentally  ill  indi- 
viduals by  allowing  them  to  investigate  inci- 
dents of  abuse  and  neglect,  to  pursue  admin- 
istrative, legal  and  other  remedies  on  behalf 
of  mentally  ill  individuals  ia  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  board  and  care  homes  or  commu- 
nity facilities. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  removes  the  list  of  residential  faculties. 
It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
legislation  focus  on  abuse  and  neglect  of 
mentaUy  Ul  Individuals  and  not  on  the  par- 
ticular residential  facUity  in  which  they 
reside.  Accordingly,  residential  faculties 
could  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
hospitals,  nuraing  homes,  community  facili- 
ties for  mentaUy  Ul  individuals,  and  board 
and  care  homes. 

16.  Sec.  5(bXlXO  of  the  Senate  BUI 
aUows  the  eUgible  system  to  have  access  to 
residential  faculties  for  mentaUy  iU  persons. 

Sec  103(bXlXC)  of  the  House  amendment 
aUows  the  eligible  system  to  have  access  to 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  board  and  care 
homes  and  community  faciUties  for  the 
mentaUy  iU  individuals. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  removes  the  listing  of  specific  resi- 
dential faciUties.  Accordingly,  residential  fa- 
culties can  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  community  fa- 
ciUties for  mentaUy  iU  individuals,  and 
board  and  care  homes. 

17.  Sec.  5(bXlXD)  of  the  Senate  BUI 
aUows  the  system  to  have  access  to  the 
records  of  a  cUent  of  the  system,  if  such 
cUent  or  his  or  her  guardian  has  authorized 
the  access.  The  system  is  also  to  have  access 
to  the  records  of  a  person  if  a  complaint  tias 
been  received  by  the  system,  even  if  the 
cUent.  by  reason  of  a  mental  or  physical 
condition,  is  unable  to  authorize  the  access 
to  his  record,  if  such  person  has  no  legal 
guardian  or  if  the  State  is  the  legal  giiardi- 
an. 

Sec.  103(bXlXD)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment is  identical  except  it  uses  the  term 
"mentaUy  iU  individual"  and  also  aUows  the 
system  to  have  access  to  records  when  the 
system  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  subject  to  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  the  eU- 
gible system  have  access  to  records  of  an  In- 
dividual when  a  complaint  has  been  received 
or  when  there  is  probable  cause  to  beUeve 
that  the  individual  has  been  subject  to 
abuse  or  neglect.  WhUe  the  conferees  do  not 
intend  to  authorize  open  access  to  records 
when  advocates  merely  suspect  the  possibili- 
ty of  misconduct,  the  conferees  intend  that 
agencies  not  be  forced  to  refrain  from  activi- 
ty on  behalf  of  a  client  untU  a  complaint  is 
received. 

18.  Sec.  5(bXlXE)  of  the  Senate  BUI  sUtes 
that  each  system  in  each  State  be  provided 
a  copy  of  each  annual  survey  report  and 
plan  of  corrections  for  deficiencies  made 
pursuant  to  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  103(bXl)(F)  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  system  wiU  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  State  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  State  plan  to  receive  a  copy  of 
each  atmual  survey  report  and  plan  of  cor- 


rections for  deficiencies  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  103(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
states  that  each  system  in  each  State  be 
provided  a  copy  of  each  annual  survey 
report  and  plan  of  corrections  for  deficien- 
cies. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

19.  Sec.  5(bXlXO)  of  the  Senate  BUI  re- 
quires the  system  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
State  mental  health  agency. 

Sec.  103(bXlXO)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment is  similar. 
The  House  recedes. 

20.  Sec.  103(bX2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  system  may  pursue 
remedies  on  behalf  of  mentaUy  Ul  individ- 
uals who  have  been  discharged  from  a  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  board  and  care  home  or 
oommimity  faciUty  with  respect  to  matters 
which  occur  within  90  days. 

The  Senate  has  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

21.  Sec.  5(bK2XA)(U)  of  the  Senate  BUI  re- 
stricts disclosure  of  records  if  the  disclosure 
of  the  Information  to  the  cUent  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  cUent  if  It  is  detrimental 
that  disclosure  of  the  information  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  cUent. 

Sec.  103(bX4XA)  of  the  House  amendment 
restricts  disclosure  of  records  if  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  information  to  the  cUent  would 
be  detrimental. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

22.  Sec  5(bX2KAXU)  of  the  Senate  BOl 
provides  that  another  mental  health  profes- 
sional, chosen  by  the  client  or  the  guardian, 
may  determine  that  the  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  the  cUent. 

Sec  103(bX4XB)  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  another  mental  health  profes- 
sional chosen  by  the  client  or  the  system, 
may  determine  that  the  information  may  be 
disclosed  to  the  client. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  mental  health  profes- 
sional may  also  be  chosen  by  the  eligible 
system. 

23.  Sec  5(2XB)  of  the  Senate  BUI  sUtes 
that  the  system  must  maintain  the  same 
level  of  confidentiaUty  as  required  of  the 
provider. 

Sec.  103(bX3)  of  the  House  amendment  is 
similar. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

24.  Sec.  5(bX3)  of  the  Senate  BUI  specifies 
the  composition  of  the  advisory  board  to  in- 
clude attorneys,  mental  health  profession- 
als, individuals  knowledgeable  about  mental 
Ulness.  a  provider  of  mental  health  services, 
current  or  previous  consumers  of  mental 
health  services,  and  famUy  members  of  such 
consumers. 

Sec.  103(bXlXE)  of  the  House  amendment 
ia  similar  except  that  one-half  of  the  board 
members  are  to  be  consumers  or  famUy 
members. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

25.  Sec.  5(bX4XA)  of  the  Senate  Bill  pro- 
vides that  the  system  shaU  exhaust,  in  a 
timely  manner,  administrative  remedies, 
where  appropriate,  prior  to  alternative  rem- 
edies. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  conferees  intend  that  administrative 
remedies  be  exhausted  before  legal  action  is 
initiated.  The  conferees  reoognlie,  however, 
that  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
may  delay  action  on  behalf  of  mentaUy  lU 
Individuals  and  have  authorised  the  system 
to  proceed  with  legal  action  when  unreason- 


able delays  exist.  If  legal  action  is  initiated, 
courts  retain  their  prerogative  to  determine 
that  the  issues  are  not  ripe  and  to  remand 
the  matter  for  further  administrative  con- 
sideration. 

26.  Sec.  (bX4XB)  of  the  Senate  BUI  pro- 
vides that  the  system  does  not  need  to  ex- 
haust administrative  remedies  in  order  to 
institute  legal  action  for  the  prevention  of 
imminent  serious  harm. 

The  Hotise  amendment  contains  no  simi- 
lar provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

27.  Sec.  ft(bXS)  of  the  Senate  BUl  restricU 
the  amount  of  attorneys'  fees. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  the  provision 
that  this  action  be  considered  u  ndepen- 
dent  of  other  legislation  In  which  the  Issue 
of  attorneys'  fees  is  raised. 

28.  Sec.  5(cXl)  of  the  Senate  BUI  provides 
the  formiUa  for  the  distribution  of  the  aUot- 
ment and  defines  the  term  "relative  per 
capita  income." 

Sec.  104(a)  of  the  House  amendment  is 
similar  except  the  aUotment  is  subject  to 
the  availabiUty  of  appropriations. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

29.  Sec.  5(cX2)  of  the  Senate  BUI  provides 
a  iwtnimiim  aUotment  of  $126,000  for  each 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  $67,000  for  each  territory. 

Sec  104(a)  of  the  House  amendment  is 
similar  except  the  aUotment  is  subject  to 
the  avallabUity  of  appropriations. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

30.  Sec.  6(cX3)  of  the  Senate  BUI  provides 
for  a  reaUotment  of  avaUable  funds  to 
occur,  with  30  days  written  prior  notice  and 
in  a  proportionate  amount  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  104(aX3)  of  the  House  amendment  ia 
similar. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  30  days  notice  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  intention  to  make  such  reaUotment. 

31.  Sec.  6(d)  of  the  Senate  BUI  detaUs  the 
information  to  be  contained  in  the  appUca- 
tion. 

Sec.  104(c)  of  the  House  amendment  is 
similar  except  that  It  requires  assurance 
that  the  system  is  staffed  by  trained  Individ- 


training,  technical  assistanoe  and  evaluation 
and  obligates  6  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  provide  technical 
assistance. 

36.  Sec  6(h)  of  the  Senate  BUl  direcU  the 
Secretary  to  administer  the  program 
through  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

Sec.  104(K)  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
similar. 
The  House  recedes. 

37.  Sec  6(1)  of  the  Senate  BUl  and  sec  106 
of  the  House  amendment  would  authorise 
the  foUowing  amounts. 


The  Senate  recedes. 

32.  Sec.  5(e)  of  the  Senate  BUl  provides 
that  funds  awarded  to  an  eligible  system  In 
a  fiscal  year  that  are  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  that  year  are  to  remain  available  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  104(d)  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
similar. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

83.  Sec.  6(f)  of  the  Senate  BUl  reqtilres 
that  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  an  annual 
report  on  this  program  as  part  of  the  Devel- 
opment DlsabUlties  Assistanoe  and  BUl  of 
Rights  Act  annual  report. 

Sec.  104(e)  of  the  House  amendment  is 
similar  except  that  It  does  not  consistently 
refer  to  esUbUshed  rights  and  it  refers  to 
the  coordination  among  such  systems,  ac- 
tivities and  mechanisms. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

84.  Sec.  6<fX2)  of  the  Seante  BUl  dlreeU 
the  Secretary  to  use  Information  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  report. 

Sec.  104(eK3)  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
similar. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

35.  Sec  6(g)  of  the  Senate  BUl  aUows  the 
Secretary  to  provide  technical  assistanoe  to 
systems. 

Sec.  104(f)  of  the  House  amendment 
states   that  the  Secretary  shall   provide 
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The  House  recedes. 

38.  Sec.  106  of  the  House  amendment  ties 
receipt  of  a  State's  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  funds  to  the  establishment  of  a  protec- 
tion advocacy  for  mentally  Ul  individuals 
system. 

The  Senate  BUl  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  provision  that 
the  State's  response  to  this  legislation  be  re- 
viewed in  one  year,  at  which  time  the  Issue 
of  tying  receipt  of  a  States'  Public  Health 
Service  Act  funds  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  wiU  be  reconsidered. 

39.  Sec  6  of  the  Senate  BUl  repeals  UUe  V 
of  the  Mental  Health  System  Act. 

The  House  has  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

40.  Title  III  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  any  of  the  balanced 
budget  provisions  set  forth  in  section 
201(aX7)  of  P.L.  99-177. 

The  Senate  has  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

41.  Title  II  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  support  groups 
to  assist  individuals  with  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease or  other  neurological  and  organic  brain 
disorders  of  the  Alshelmers  type  and  the 
famUles  of  such  persons.  In  addition,  the 
House  amendment  provides  that  a  national 
network  be  established  as  a  result  of  the 
Secretary's  activities  In  promoting  such  sup- 
port groups. 

The  Senate  BUl  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  agreement  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
promote  f amUy  support  groups  under  a  new 
section  316  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
To  the  extent  such  groups  have  already 
been  organised  in  local  settings,  the  confer* 
ees  Intend  for  health  faculties  and  commu- 
nity baaed  programs  to  work  with  represent- 
atives of  these  organlntlons  In  estabUshlng 
and  maintaining  family  support  groups  of 
their  own.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  Secretary  have  the  authority  to 
promote  Alihelmer's  disease  support  groups 
In  order  to  provide  stimulus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  groups  where  necessary. 

If,  In  Implementing  this  authority,  the 
Secretary  elects  to  estabUsh  support  groups, 
services  should  Include  information  on  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  disease  In  addition  to 
reference  material  on  appropriate  care  and 
treatment.  Counseling  and  referral  servloes 
should  be  offered  as  welL 
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If  groups  are  -established,  the  groups 
should  be  organised  and  directed  by  individ- 
uals with  expertise  in.  and  experience  with, 
persons  with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other 
neurological  and  organic  brain  disorders  of 
Alzheimer's  type. 

The  agreement  contains  no  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  this  provision,  and 
therefore  the  conferees  direct  that  no  funds 
be  made  availabK?  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  beyond  those  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  authorities 
for  general  purposes  and  administration  of 
the  Department.  The  conferees  do  not 
intend  for  medical  and  research  facilities  re- 
ceiving federal  funds  under  these  authori- 
ties to  divert  such  funds  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease  family  support 
groups.  Rather,  the  conferees  intend.  If  the 
Secretary  elects  to  establish  support  groups, 
that  these  institutions  organized  the  groups 
in  conjtmction  with,  and  as  part  of,  the 
medical  and  research  programs  for  which 
such  funds  have  already  been  provided. 
JoHif  D.  DmcBix, 
HXNBT  A.  Waxmah, 
JamksH.  Scheokr. 

NORMAIf  F.  LeHT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

ORKni  G.  Hatch. 
LowKLL  P.  Weickkr.  Jr.. 
Robert  T.  Staitoro. 
Edward  M.  KEmiEDT. 
JoHK  F.  Kerry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  ol  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  the  week 
of  May  5,  on  account  of  official  busi- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ANinTNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bir.  Lahtos.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBEST)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Shtthwat. 

Mr.  CoTTRTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Blr.  Amderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoiizALEZ  in  10  instances. 

iii.  Lloto  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HAMiLTOif  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Browh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mi.  AmruHZio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoHBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1625.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  and  leas- 
ing of  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada  by  the 
University  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
untU  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May  6.  1086, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3419.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  final  report  and  executive  summary  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  demonstration,  which  also 
takes  the  place  of  the  program's  seventh 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
8007(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3420.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  Board's  annual  report 
will  be  submitted  on  May  23,  1986,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-122.  sections  162  and 
164(a)<l)(A):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3421.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, D.C.  Retirement  Board,  transmitting 
the  personal  financial  disclosure  statements 
of  each  member  of  the  D.C.  Retirement 
Board,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-122.  sec- 
tions 162  and  164(a)(1)(A):  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3422.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  Department's  Intention  to  con- 
sent to  transfers  from  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
NATO  Maintenance  and  Supply  Organiza- 
tion [NAMSO]  of  certain  major  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  potentially 
valued  at  $14  mUlion  or  more  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-19-86),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2753(dM3)  (AECA  section  3(d)(3),  94  Stat. 


3131;  95  Stat.  1519):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3423.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed 
new  record  system  and  a  change  to  an  exist- 
ing record  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3424.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
appropriations  and  other  funds  for  the 
period  January  1.  1986  through  March  31, 
1986,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No. 
99-213):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3425.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  relunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  (X;S  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.8.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

3426.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  orders  and  applications  con- 
cerning each  alien  whose  deportation  was 
suspended,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1254(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3427.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services'  investigation  into  allegations  of 
mismanagement,  gross  waste  of  funds  and  a 
substantial  and  specific  danger  to  public 
health  in  the  AIDS  surveillance  programs  in 
the  State  of  Florida  as  supervised  by  the 
grantor,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
Atlanta,  GA,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(bK5KA)  (92  Stat.  1125);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3428.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  for  the  design  of  a  new 
Federal  building  in  Oakland,  CA,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-249,  section  7(a)  (86  Stat. 
217);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3429.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  DOD  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  October  1985 
through  February  1986.  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

3430.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
determination  and  certification  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  op- 
eration for  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liber- 
ty, Inc.,  $1,238,536  of  amounts  previously 
appropriated  to  offset  exchange  rate  losses 
are  now  needed  because  of  the  lower  value 
of  the  dollar  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2877(aK2); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3431.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  effective  April  21,  1986,  the  De- 
partment di-signated  Khartoum,  as  well  as 
all  other  areas  in  Sudan,  as  danger  pay  loca- 
tions, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5928  (97  Stat. 
1028);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  RJR.  4021.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  09-571).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HoiUM  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  720.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
permanent  boundary  for  the  Acadia  Nation- 
al Park  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
572).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3214.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds  award- 
ed to  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indi- 
ans in  U.S.  Claims  Court  docket  numbered 
53-81L.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
menta  (Rept.  99-573).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  govern 
the  establishment  of  commemorative  works 
within  the  National  Capital  Region  of  the 
National  Park  System,  add  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendmento  (Rept.  99-574).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WAZMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  Report  on  8.  124  (Rept.  99-575). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  Report  on  S.  974  (Rept.  99-576). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Submitted  May  2. 19M] 
Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

The  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  2921; 
H.R.  2921  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  nile  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hotxr.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Okkas,  Ms. 

FiKDLSR,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Coilx, 

Mr.  Smitb  of  Florida,  Ms.  Mixuuki, 

and  Mrs.  Bbrtlet): 

H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 

States  Code,  with  respect  to  sexual  abuse;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALES  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  McKnmxT): 
HJl.  4746.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  reliving  to  housing,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTCNMXIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MooRHiAD.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
BaooKS,  Mr.  Massou.  Mr.  Stnar. 
Mrs.   Schrokdbr.   Mr.   Frank.   Mr. 


Morrison     of     Connecticut.     Mr. 
BmiAH,  Mr.  BoucHia.  Mr.  Htsi, 
Mr.    KiNDNiu,  Ux.   DiWnn.   Mr. 
SwiNOALL.  and  Mr.  Coru): 
HJi.  4747.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
H  J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  14,  1986,  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  UGHTFOOT: 
HJ.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  suspend  the  importa- 
tion of  any  article  used  for  human  food  or 
drink  produced  in  any  country  which  may 
have  t>een  affected  by  radioactive  contami- 
nation resulting  from  the  nuclear  accident 
at  Chernobyl  U.8JSJi.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoioam.  Mr.  ANOcasoM,  Mr.  Amtho- 
NT,  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Bartlitt,  Mr.  Batkhan,  Mr.  Bumx, 
Mrs.    Bbntlbt,    Mr.    Brrman,    Mr. 
BKvnx,  Mr.  Boirakis,  Mr.  Blilxt, 
Mr.     BoNiR     of     Teimeasee,     Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxxa, 
Mr.     Brxaux,     Mr.     Brooks,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.     Burton,     of     Indiana,     Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTS,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Campsill. 
Mr.  Carnst.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  CHAms,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Coelro,  Mrs.  Coluni, 
Mr.     CoNTE,     Mr.     Conyxrs,     Mr. 
CooFER,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.   Dannekbyer.   Mr.   Daub,   Mr. 
Darben,  Mr.   Daschle.   Mr.   he  la 
Oarca.  Mr.  Delluks,  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.    Dickinson.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Dwybr  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Edoar. 
Mr.   Emerson.   Mr.   Erdreich,   Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Feiohan,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Frensbl.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Obpharot,  Mr.  Gino- 
RICH.  Mr.  OONEAUC  Mr.  Orasison, 
Mr.  Orboo.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  OuN- 
osRSON.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  HAMMBBsamnn,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.   Haybs.   Mr.   Hbpnbr. 
Mrs.     Holt,     Mr.     Horton.     Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hoybr.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  HuoHBS.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jeptobos.  Mr.  Jonbs  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Kanjobsxi.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr. 
KOLTBB.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Laoomar- 
bino.  Mr.  Lantob.  Mr.  iMkcm.  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  Lblans.  Mr.  I^ht, 
Mr.  Levinb  of  Callfemla.  Mr.  Liwis 
of  California,  Mr.  Idwis  of  norida. 
Mr.  LioHTrooT.  Mr.  LnrtNOtroN.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Loepplbr,  Mr.  Lowbry  of 
California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washlni • 
ton,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Markby.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Martinbe. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroulbs.  Mr. 
Mazeou.     Mr.     McCloskby,     Mr. 
McDade.       Mr.       MoEwEN.       Mr. 
McOrath.    Mr.    McKbrnan,    Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kanssss.  Ms.  Mixulski. 
Mr.  MnxBR  of  Calif omla,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
MooBB.  Mr.  MooBRBAD.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.     Mr.     Mrasbk.     Mr. 


Natohbr,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Niblbon 

of  Utah.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Clin.  Mr. 

Owens.  Mr.  PoarBR.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 

PUBSELL.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ranobl. 

Mr.    Rbid.    Mr.    Richabbson.    Mr. 

RiTTER.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roc.  Mr. 

RosB.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 

Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Sabo, 

Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Scbbuer.  Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sis- 

isKY.  Mr.  Skbbh.  Mr.  Skblton.  Mr. 

Slauortzr,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  - 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Ms. 

Snowe.  Mr.  Snydbr.  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  St  Obrmain.  Mr. 

Staoqers.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Strano, 

Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Swm- 

DALL,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr. 

Tauzin.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 

ToRRicELU.  Mr.  Torrbb.  Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.    Trapicant,    Mr.    Udall.    Mr. 

Vandbr  Jaot,  Mr.  Vbnto,  Mr.  Wbbbr. 

Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  WtRTB,  Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.     Wolf.     Mr.     Wortlst,     Mr. 

Wyobn,  Mr.  Wyub,  Mr.  Tatron,  Mr. 

TouNO  of  Florida,  Mr.  Touno  of 

Alaska,  and  Mr.  Touno  of  MlsMniri): 
HJ.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  designation  of  a  calendar  week  in 
1986  and  each  year  thereafter  as  National 
Infection  Control  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  «■ 
follows: 

867.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  reUttve  to 
"High  Frontier"  technology:  to  the  Commit- 
toe  on  Armed  Services. 

858.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  South  Africa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

859.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leflslature  of 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  an  excise  tax 
on  imported  crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

SAO.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  aid  to  agri- 
cultural borrowers  and  lenders;  jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Small 
Business. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
son  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  77:  Mr.  Lipinskl 

HJl.  585:  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Feiokah. 

HJl.  1294:  Mr.  McDaob. 

HJl.  1458:  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  3330:  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  8024:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kolbb.  and 
Mr.  Slattbry. 

HJl.  SOSa:  Mr.  Hawkinb. 

HJl.  8368:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr. 

MONTOOMIRY. 

HJl.  8858:  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
FLORio,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bustamantr.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
slppt.  Mr.  DoBNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
BUQHBB.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Sbi- 
bbblino.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

HJl.  8767:  Mr.  Pubsbll  and  Mr.  Mtbs  of 


BJt  8817:  Mr.  Sohumbr.  Mr.  Bmbrson. 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Fasobll.  Mr.  Lint,  Mr.  Con- 
tbrs,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
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HJt  4223:  Mrs.  Bbrtlbt,  Mr.  Wazmah, 
Mr.  Towm,  Mr.  Bdkll.  and  Mr.  Rahgb. 

HJt.  4278:  Mr.  Lumokxh.  Mr.  HuoHn,  and 
Mr.  Laoomaksoio. 

HJ%.  4402:  Mr.  Mookb.  Mr.  Fbost.  Mr. 
MuiKTA.  Mr.  BouLTOt.  Bifr.  SwKKmr,  Mr. 
LiviRGSTOH,  Mr.  NixLsoH  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 

SCHADVL 

H Ji.  4460:  Mr.  Rumt. 

fLR.  4473:  Mr.  Fulds  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  4546:  Mr.  Hanskm  and  Mr.  LaFalcb. 

HJl.  4617:  Mrs.  Suth  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
BxRBUTBR,  and  Mr.  Hortoit. 

HJl.  4655:  Mrs.  Llots,  Mr.  Derxick.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
LiFiHSKi,  Mr.  Barmxs,  Mr.  Donnbllt,  Mr. 
BoMBR  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Kolter. 

HJ.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Henrt,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Fisb,  Mr.  Amdersoh,  Mr.  Oiucan, 
Mr.  Pahxtta,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

HJ.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  500:  Mr.  Bartleit,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Bodcher.  Mr.  Breaox. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bngush,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Per- 


kins, Mr.  Slauortbr,  Mr.  Sfbncb,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunoquist,  Mr. 
Taukb.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Bobrlkrt,  Mr.  Brot- 
RILL,  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.J.  Res.  584:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  McDaob.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Fuqua,  ISi. 
Daub,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Dorhan  of 
California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr. 
WoRTLBT,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Howard,  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Skxbn,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Minbta.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Gundbrson,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Sraw.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mrs.  BozBR,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut and  Mr.  Kildeb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Liohtpoot,  Mr.  Sbi- 
berling,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  McDadb.  Mr.  Yates, 
and  £dr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Res.  347:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr. 
Rittbr. 


H.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Pabxis. 

H.  Res.  424:  Mr.  HAMMBRSCHMnrr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FINE  TUNINO  NIH 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  deslE  and  referred  as  follows: 

335.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Cojanis,  relative  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

336.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Berea,  OH,  relative  to  "Save  American  In- 
dustry/Jobs" day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

337.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Washington. 
DC.  relative  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
treatment  of  Federal  retirement  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee on  Watertown.  MA.  relative  to  portions 
of  the  tax  reform  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

339.  Also,  petition  of  State  Representative 
Peter  Nystrom,  Norwich,  CT,  relative  to  en- 
terprise zone  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPMBW  JBRSBY 
□f  THI  HOUn  or  RIPHISKnTATIVn 

Monday,  May  5, 1996 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
Policy  Review  artide,  well-luwwn  syndicated 
columnist  Donald  Lambro  makes  an  excellent 
case  for  greater  discriminatton  In  the  subject 
matter  of  NIH  research  activities.  He  has 
drawn  a  worthwhile  comparison  between 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department  and  in  the 
selectton  of  topics  for  study  at  several  of  the 
institutes.  In  Federal  health  research,  as  In 
military  procurement,  higher  quality  and  great- 
er discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars 
will  improve  publk:  support  for  medtoal  studies. 

Mr.  Lambro  is  cpjksk  to  point  out  that  the 
vast  majority  of  NIH  programs  are  exemplary. 
Even  some  of  the  more  dubious  awards  have 
at  least  a  limited  possible  value.  For  example, 
a  $215,450  study  of  adolescent  eating  habits 
to  detemtine  how  they  decMe  what  to  eat 
could  foreseeably  be  put  to  use  to  Improve 
nutrition.  But  when  financial  resources  are  so 
scarce  and  so  many  other  health  research 
projects  have  immediate  life-saving  potential, 
these  studies  seem  frivotous  at  best 

"One  for  the  Scalpel"  makes  a  strong  case 
for  shieMing  NIH  from  the  podt  barrel  spend- 
ing impulses  of  Congress.  I  commend  this  ex- 
cellent article  to  my  colleagues'  attentkHi. 
One  roR  thb  Scalpel— Budobtart 
Malpracticb  in  Hbalth  Rbsbarch 
(By  Donald  Lambro) 

You've  heard  about  the  $7,600  coffee  pots 
and  the  $640  toilet  seat  covers  purchased  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Even  advocates  of 
higher  defense  spending  recognize  that  mili- 
tary procurement  is  unnecessarily  wasteful, 
and  that  the  United  States  could  be  better 
protected,  at  current  budget  levels,  If  fewer 
defense  dollars  were  frittered  away  on  pork 
iMurel  projects  that  advance  the  Job  security 
of  congressmen  and  line  the  pockets  of  con- 
tractors—but do  not  help  national  defense. 

But  waste  and  pork  barrel  politics  in  gov- 
ernment are  hardly  limited  to  the  military. 
Domestic  programs  are  often  Just  as  waste- 
ful, if  not  more  so,  than  defense  programs. 
Take  the  case  of  medical  research,  frequent- 
ly cited  as  an  example  of  the  noble  work 
that  government  is  capable  of  doing.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (N.I.H.)  are 
charged  with  sponsoring  research  Into  the 
causes  and  ciu*es  of  various  diseases.  Listed 
below  is  a  sample  of  activities  recently 
funded  by  the  N.I.H.: 

A  five-year  study  of  the  psychological  and 
social  effects  of  braces  on  adolescents.  Cost: 
$131,794. 

A  five-year  Notre  Dame  study  of  Interra- 
cial friendliness  of  children  In  grades  four 
through  seven  at  10  northern  California 
schools.  During  the  school  year,  the  chil- 
dren are  periodically  asked  to  run  down  a 
list  of  names  of  their  classmates  and  circle 
the  appropriate  description  ranging  from 


"best    friend"    to    "don't    know."    Cost: 
$826,681. 

A  two-year  Columbia  University  study  of 
the  formation  process  of  Haitian  ettmlc  or- 
ganisaUons.  Cost:  $360,401. 

A  three-year  examination  of  the  psycholo- 
gy of  food-choice  development  among  ado- 
lescents. The  eating  habits  of  400  clxildren. 
aged  11, 12, 16,  and  16,  are  iMlng  observed  to 
determine  how  they  decide  what  they  will 
and  wlU  not  eat.  Cost:  $216,460. 

A  three-year  study  of  how  resUurant- 
goers  of  different  ages  interact  In  restau- 
rants—the extent  to  which  they  sit  togeth- 
er, and  the  habits  of  the  elderly.  The  data 
will  l>e  used  to  analyse  how  different  age 
groups  can  be  brought  together  in  restau- 
rants and  how,  at  the  same  time,  each  age 
group  can  be  given  a  degree  of  privacy  from 
the  others  while  eating  in  restaurants.  Esti- 
mated cost:  $118,869. 

A  University  of  Michigan  study  examines 
silent  films  dealing  with  public  health  edu- 
cation in  the  early  20th  century.  This  "fllm- 
ography"  hopes  to  reveal  the  problem  of 
communication  iMtween  physicians  and  the 
public.  Coat:  $87,026. 

A  $68,160  "smaU  busineu"  research  grant 
is  aimed  at  developing  "non-aexlst"  toys  for 
ctiildren.  The  researcher  for  Play-Fair,  Inc. 
of  Boulder,  Colorado  was  seeking  a  $106,000 
continuation  grant  to  support  further  test- 
ing and  development  of  such  toys  for  an- 
other year. 

A  Rutgers  University  study  focuses  on  the 
"maaculinlsatlon"  of  female  mouse  fetuses. 
The  idea  is  to  find  out  how  the  masculinity 
of  female  mouse  fetuses  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  male  mouse  fetuses  In  the  same 
uterus  with  them.  Estimated  cost:  $204,000. 

A  University  of  Oregon  study  of  toddlers 
questions  the  effectiveness  and  appropriate- 
ness of  parental  rearing  techniques  and 
their  Impact  on  the  sex  role  development  of 
chUdren.  Cost:  $88,049. 

A  study  Into  how  personal  computers  can 
broaden  the  elderly's  range  of  experience 
and  enhance  their  psychological  well-being. 
Personal  computers  with  game  software  will 
be  Introduced  at  two  senior  cltlsens'  centers. 
The  N.I.H.  review  group  approving  ttiis 
$9,946  grant  admitted  that  It  would  have 
been  "helpful"  if  the  researchers  had  pro- 
vided a  "rationale"  for  the  use  of  computer 
games,  but  concluded  that  the  project  may 
have  "good  commercial  potential." 

A  University  of  Missouri  study  on  age-re- 
lated decline  in  typing  skills  among  the  el- 
derly. Cost:  $48,886. 

A  three-year  study  of  unaeU'Ish  behavior 
and  helping  the  elderly.  Cost:  $178,812. 

A  three-year  study  Into  ethnic  qualities 
continuity,  and  aging.  Cost:  $812,211. 

A  study  of  the  lessons  learned  from  older 
persons  saving  abandoned  buildings.  First 
year  cost:  $14,976. 

A  three-year  study  on  comprehension  and 
use  of  prose  In  people's  middle  and  later 
years.  A  group  of  about  26  persons  partici- 
pated In  experimental  sessions  in  which 
they  identified  various  writing  techniques 
used  in  advertising.  The  study's  finding:  In- 
creased reading  helps  memory  retention 
among  older  people.  Cost:  $107,460. 

A  study  of  anti-smoking  media  campaigns 
in  southern  Texas  and  northern  Mexico  to 


see    how    such    campaigns    woifc.    Cost: 
$600,000. 

Two  smoking-cessatlon  studies  wlwse 
principal  goal  is  to  get  nurses  to  stop  smok- 
ing. Cost:  $638,000. 

A  study  to  see  if  a  smoker's  telephone 
"hot  line"  works  to  help  people  resist  the 
urge  to  light  up.  Cost:  $300,000. 

A  three-year  grant  to  find  out  the  pat- 
terns of  employment  In  a  large  tmreaueraey 
by  studying  the  perMmnel  reoords  of  40,000 
insurance  company  employees.  Cost: 
$86,897. 

A  study  of  workers  nearlng  retirement  age 
to  determine  whether  workers  with  seniori- 
ty are  more  likely  to  stay  on  tlie  Job,  among 
other  factors  influencing  retirement.  Cost: 
$100,897. 

A  survey  of  621  grandparents  nationwide 
to  see  how  the  divorce  and  remarriage  of 
their  grown  children  affects  their  relation- 
ship with  their  grandchildren.  Cost: 
$189,467. 

Analysis  of  a  1972-1976  national  crime 
survey  to  develop  a  way  to  measure  the  el- 
derly's fear  of  crime,  how  this  fear  differs 
during  the  day  and  at  night,  and  what 
causes  their  fear.  Cost:  $82,618. 

A  study  of  elderly  Navajo  Indiana  in  Art- 
Bona  to  see  how  the  Navajo's  fsmily  struc- 
ture affects  their  physical  and  psychological 
health.  Cost:  $668,499. 

A  study  of  the  food-foraging  habits  of  the 
Ache  people  In  eastern  Paraguay.  Cost: 
$168,264. 

A  study  of  late  marriage  in  a  village  in 
Spain  from  1878  to  1988.  Cost:  $74,661. 

A  study  of  how  children  cope  with  the 
stress  of  having  their  tonsils  removed.  A 
group  of  60  children  will  be  studied  before, 
during,  and  after  the  operation  to  compare 
different  "coping  styles."  Cost:  $86,780. 

A  study  of  several  hundred  Baltimore  chil- 
dren through  the  first  two  years  of  school 
to  see  how  they  make  the  transition  to  full- 
time  schooling,  and  why  some  are  successful 
and  some  are  not.  Cost:  $162,994. 

A  study  of  Junior  high,  high  school,  and 
college  students  to  test  whether  academic 
achievement  Is  determined  by  a  student's 
study  habiu,  and  If  achievement  and  study 
habits  change  as  a  student  gets  older.  Cost: 
$189,950. 

A  study  of  how  children  and  adults  find 
their  way  around  their  neighborhoods.  One 
part  of  the  research  will  test  children's 
memory  for  direction  after  they  are  placed 
In  a  large,  unfamiliar  environment  like  the 
St.  Louis  Zoo.  Cost:  $88,838. 

A  $342,608  two-year  study  to  track  the  de- 
velopment of  political  attitudes  of  women 
who  graduated  from  Bennington  College  In 
the  19S0S. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  psychological  ef- 
fects that  using  computers  has  on  chil- 
dren—whether using  computers  make  chil- 
dren more  gregarious  or  promotes  social 
withdrawal  and  Isolation.  Cost:  $228,084. 

This  is  not  a  particularly  outrageous  selec- 
tion of  N.I.H.  projects.  Rather,  it  Ulustrates 
the  kind  of  grant  the  organisation  too  fre- 
quently makes.  It  Is  possible  to  envision 
useful  results  coming  out  of  some  of  these 
research  projecu.  For  example,  a  study  of 
the  way  the  elderly  use  computers  may 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifiei  itatemena  or  insertion*  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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eventumlly  provide  insights  Into  the  process 
of  aging.  But  even  so,  the  question  is  wheth- 
er such  a  highly  experimental  or  ridu' 
project  should  be  funded  by  the  taxpayer. 

Many  grants  are  not  as  promising.  A  study 
of  how  old  people  who  save  abandoned 
buildings  feel  after  the  experience  would 
seem  to  have  limited  application.  Do  scien- 
tists really  need  over  $100,000  of  public 
money  to  examine  bow  adolescents  feel 
when  they  have  braces?  (Answer:  ugly  and 
uncomfortable.)  Clearly  the  above-men- 
tioned N.I.H.  projects  represent  fertile  terri- 
tory for  Congress  to  cut  back,  especially  in 
the  current  budget  cnmch. 

The  grants  catalogued  above  are  not  typi- 
cal of  the  N.I.H.  in  general.  The  N.I.H.  is  a 
collection  of  11  separate  institutes:  the  dubi- 
ous awards  are  mainly  taken  from  grants 
made  by  three:  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute. 
There  is  much  that  these  and  other  Insti- 
tutes do  that  is  unimpeachable.  The  $800- 
million-a-year  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  funds  important  research 
into  cardiovascular  and  lung  lUness.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergies  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  spearheading  research  into  the 
deadly  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, or  AIDS,  to  the  time  of  $167  million 
in  outlays  this  year  and  a  proposed  $200 
million  next  year.  The  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute continues  its  war  against  cancer, 
achieving  a  dramatic,  though  preliminary, 
breakthrough  In  an  ex(>erimental  treatment 
involving  a  growth  factor  called  Interleukin- 
n,  which  activates  specialized  white  blood 
cells  to  attack  and  kUl  cancer  cells.  All  this 
is  very  good,  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
assume  that  aU  money  given  to  the  N.I.H. 
goes  directly  to  alleviate  these  and  other 
dangerous  maladies,  and  that  higher  appro- 
priations ensure  that  cures  for  these  dis- 
eases may  be  discovered  faster. 

SCRAMBLING  FOR  DOLLARS 

One  reason  for  the  involvement  of  the 
N.I.H.  in  apparently  frivolous  projects  is 
that  the  money  has  been  pouring  in— faster 
than  it  could  be  efficiently  deployed.  The 
N.I.H.  was  foimded  in  the  early  1930s,  when 
it  had  a  modest  budget  and  focused  on  a  few 
crucial  biomedical  research  areas,  primarily 
chronic  diseases.  In  1937,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
within  the  N.I.H.,  the  process  of  separating 
research  projects  began.  Naturally  it 
brought  risks  of  duplication  and  lack  of 
communication  between  the  various  insti- 
tutes. But  the  money  was  there,  so  the  prob- 
lem was  regarded  as  minor. 

Now  there  are  11  institutes,  all  of  which 
have  prospered  even  when  budgets  for  other 
government  programs  have  been  cut.  "Few 
if  any  other  federal  agencies  have  enjoyed 
such  a  rapid  and  sustained  rate  of  growth," 
concluded  a  1984  study  by  the  Institute  of 
Medicine.  From  1968  to  1984.  N.I.H.  appro- 
priations grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  nine  per- 
cent The  1985  budget  awarded  a  $650  mil- 
lion hike  to  the  N.I.H.,  the  highest  in  its  his- 
tory, raising  its  total  budget  to  $5.15  billion 
that  year.  The  latest  congressional  bidding 
for  the  1986  N.I.H.  budget  is  $5.5  billion. 
While  the  total  civilian  discretionary  budget 
has  gone  down  by  seven  percent  from  1981 
to  the  present,  the  result  of  Reaganomlcs. 
the  N.I.H.  budget  has  climbed  45  percent. 

The  result  Is  a  scramble  for  dollars  by  po- 
tential grantees,  and  congressmen  are  eager 
to  oblige.  There  is  also  fierce  competition 
among  various  institutes  to  gain  fimds,  with 
the  result  that  all  tend  to  be  hyperbolic 
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about  the  risks  posed  by  their  disease  to  the 
general  public.  Funds  are  often  allocated 
along  pork  barrel  lines,  not  medical  need. 
"The  tendency  among  the  current  II  Insti- 
tutes is  to  divide  the  pie  among  all  the  chil- 
dren," says  Bemadine  Healy,  former  deputy 
director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Dr.  Healy  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  fewer  dollars  would  be 
needed,  and  could  be  more  efficiently  de- 
ployed, if  research  was  focused  into  "targets 
of  opportunity"  where  scientific  knowledge 
is  progressing  fastest,  such  as  the  neurosci- 
ences  and  molecular  biology.  The  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 
which  funds  broad  basic  research,  is  "deeply 
underfunded."  she  says. 

Yet  the  tendency  is  for  Congress  to  set  up 
more  separate  institutes.  Now  It  has  cleared 
funds  for  another— the  National  Institute 
for  Arthritis.  In  recent  years,  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  tried  to  set  up  a 
Population  Institute,  a  Communications  In- 
stitute, an  Institute  for  Technology  Re- 
search, and  the  National  Trauma  Institute. 
Many  of  these  are  only  tangentially  related 
to  the  founding  purpose  of  the  N.I.H.  More- 
over, where  will  It  end?  "Given  the  many 
unresolved  disease  entities,  there  Is  virtually 
no  end  to  the  possibilities  for  the  creation 
of  additional  categorical  Institutes,"  warns 
Dr.  Edward  Brandt,  assistant  secretary  for 
health  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (H.H.S.). 

The  increased  availability  of  fimds  has 
spawned  a  vast  industry  of  research  para- 
sites. Dr.  Bforcia  AngeU,  deputy  editor  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  notes 
that  N.I.H.  grants  have  generated  "a  huge 
sind  unwieldy  literature  that  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  because  of  its  size  and  the  clutter 
of  repetitious  and  often  trival  reports."  Vir- 
tually all  grant  applications  are  Judged  to 
have  some  utUity,  and  no  firm  criteria  are 
used  to  discriminate  between  worthwhile  re- 
search projects  and  others  that  simply 
should  not  receive  federal  money.  Moreover, 
according  to  Dr.  John  Bailar  III.  former 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  "Blind  alleys  in  biomedical  re- 
search don't  get  closed  off  as  quickly  and  ef- 
ficiently as  they  could." 

PORK  BABRKL  mDICim 

Each  year  several  grants  are  handed  out 
by  the  N.I.H.  not  because  of  medical  re- 
search needs  but  as  a  result  of  pressure  by 
congressmen  who  are  in  the  grip  of  special 
interest  lobbies.  Last  year  for  example,  Con- 
gress earmarked  $4.5  million  for  a  cancer  re- 
search center  at  West  Virginia  Univenity  as 
a  tribute  to  former  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, whose  wife  died  of  cancer,  even 
though  peer  review  by  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute specialists  gave  the  project  low 
marks. 

The  National  Arthritis  Institute  was  re- 
cently okayed  by  Congress  in  response  to 
fierce  lobbying  by  interest  groups  and  pres- 
sure from  Republican  Senators  Bany  Gold- 
water  and  Steve  Symms,  although  biomedi- 
cal research  leaders  and  top  N.I.H.  officials 
opposed  the  new  institute.  As  Pierre  Re- 
nault, acting  director  of  the  N.I.H.  branch 
that  currently  supervises  arthritis  research, 
put  it,  the  new  institute  "makes  no  scientific 
sense."  especially  considering  "such  remark- 
able crosscutting  of  fundamental  concepts, 
such  as  immune  mechanisms  and  genetics." 

But  again  and  again  the  scientists  are 
overruled  by  congressmen  and  their  lobbies. 
Resignation  has  set  in  at  the  N.I.H.  "Some- 
times worthless  research  Is  called  for  by 
Congress,"  admits  Richard  Kuaserow,  in- 
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specter  general  for  H.HJS.  "We  get  the  pork 
barrel  problems." 

All  this  suggests  that  the  public  should  be 
more  skeptical  of  even  the  most  noble- 
sounding  government  programs.  The  atti- 
tude cannot  be  the  one  that  Kuaserow  de- 
scribes, namely,  that  the  N.I.H.  is  "an  area 
where  people  are  willing  to  throw  money 
out  In  the  hope  for  some  results  to  come 
back."  Congress  can  cut  back  the  N.I.H..  as 
it  can  cut  back  virtually  of  its  programs, 
without  a  significant  loss  of  public  service  or 
harm  to  the  public  interest  Supporters  of  a 
strong  and  effective  government  role  In 
medical  research  should  agree. 


Mays,  me 


INDIAN-AMERICANS:  AN  IMPOR- 
TANT PART  OP  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRZSEMTATIVIS 

Monday,  May  5, 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Joy  Cherlan, 
outgoing  president  of  the  Indian-American 
Forum  for  Political  Education  [lAPFE],  gave  a 
very  moving  address  at  the  forum's  fourth 
annual  dinner  in  Chicago  this  past  weelcend. 

In  that  address,  he  spoke  about  the  Indian- 
American  community,  its  purpose  and  its  role 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  excerpts  from  Or.  Cherian's 
speech.  It  will  be  well  worth  their  trouble  to 
take  a  moment  to  read  his  remarks.  Fortu- 
nately, Dr.  Cherian  is  not  retiring  from  public 
life  altogether,  he  is,  instead,  becoming  the 
chairman  of  the  Asian-Amerk^n  Voters  Coaii- 
tk>n.  It  is  good  to  know  that  he  will  remain  a 
leader  in  the  Asian-American  community. 

To  Mt  People  A  Fxw  Thottobts  From  Mt 
Hkart 

(Actual  text  of  Remarks  made  by  Dr.  Joy 
Cherian.  outgoing  President  of  the  Indian 
American  Fonun  for  Political  Education 
(lAFPE)  during  the  Fonmi's  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  Banquet  on  May  3,  1986,  in  Chica- 
go. Dr.  Cherian  is  the  Chairman-Elect  of 
the  Asian  American  Voters  Coalition.) 

We  had  a  dream.  All  of  us  had  a  common 
dream  to  come  to  America.  We  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
made  it  possible  to  make  our  dreams  come 
true— a  dream  to  make  a  challenging,  a  re- 
warding, a  satisfying  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Iifany  of  us  studied  hard 
and  earned  university  degrees;  many  of  us 
worked  hard  and  learned  our  new  jobs  and 
acquired  professional  licenses:  and  many  of 
us  suffered  a  lot  and  finally  made  our 
homes  in  this  great  country. 

Now,  several  questions  arise:  Are  we  be- 
coming part  and  parcel  of  this  nation?  Are 
we  becoming  real  Americans?  Do  we  consid- 
er ourselves  an  integral  part  of  this  society? 
Let  lu  ask  one  more  question:  Do  we  coitsid- 
er  ourselves  Indian-Americans? 

For  the  last  four  years,  I  have  traveled 
around  the  country,  met  our  people,  attend- 
ed many  meetings  and  learned  about  our 
emerging  Indian-American  Community, 
Most  often  I  wondered  why  we  behave  in 
this  country,  when  we  deal  with  political 
life,  as  Malayali-Amerlcans,  Benvdl-Ameri- 
cans,  Punjabi-Americans.  Oujarathl-Amerl- 
cans,  Tamilian-Americans  or  as  Christian- 
Americans.  Hlndu-Americauis.  Muslin-Amer- 
icans and  Sikh-Americans.  We  l>ebmve  like 


divided  Indians  on  the  oarrow  basis  of  bade- 
home  Identity  with  hyphenated  American 
status— Instead  of  behaving  like  Indian 
Americans.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  in  this 
obeervatlon. 

Let  us  nurture  our  ethnk  traditions,  but 
let  us  not  be  politically  naive.  We  must  be 
respectful  of  the  past  for  that  U  a  large 
put  of  us.  But  we  must  be  realists  in  recog- 
nising that  our  reasonable  expectations  will 
be  realised  sooner  if  we  unite  as  Indian 
Americans. 
Who  is  an  Indian  American? 
An  individual  of  Asian  Indian  origin  who 
has  declared  solemnly  that  he  or  she  in- 
tends to  abandon  his  or  her  residency  back 
in  India  or  any  other  country  and  has  ob- 
tained a  green  card  or  an  immigrant  visa:  a 
person  who  has  acquired  VJB.  cittawnshlp  by 
birth  or  by  the  process  of  naturalization  and 
who  can  trace  his  origins  to  India;  or— I  will 
go  a  step  further— any  U.S.  inhabitant  of 
Indian  origin  who  honestly  wants  to  live 
and  die  in  this  country  who  does  not  have, 
at  present  time,  proper  papers,  but  Is  quali- 
fied to  be  a  legal  American  resident  is  an 
"Indian  American." 

Any  of  us  who  belongs  to  any  of  these  cat- 
egories, who  wants  to  enjoy  all  rights  and 
privileges  bestowed  upon  us  through  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  this  land  has  a 
duty  to  participate  in  the  political  process 
of  this  country.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  our  civic  duty  and  it  Is  our  social  re- 
sponsibility. To  help  us  to  uphold  these 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  perform  these 
duties  weU,  the  Indian  American  Forum 
functions  like  a  catalyst.  One  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  august  institution  Is  to  pro- 
mote political  awareness  and  develop  civic 
consciousness  among  Indian  Americans. 

Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I  want  to 
warn  you,  and  please  listen  carefully,  I 
repeat,  I  want  to  warn  you— the  present 
comfortable  life  resulting  from  our  good 
professional  practice,  excellent  jobs  and 
nice  homes  may  not  be  with  us  all  the  time. 
We  don't  have  any  eternal  guarantee.  The 
lessons  from  the  past  history  of  Indian  Im- 
migrants around  the  world  should  guide  us 
now  and  in  the  future.  Sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices and  the  troubles  and  tears  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  many  countries 
should  open  our  minds  to  think  seriously 
for  a  moment  why  they  were  vlctimlaed  in 
many  of  those  places.  Did  they  assimilate 
into  the  society  in  which  they  lived  or  did 
they  keep  themselves  Isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  their  adopted  countries? 
Who  was  there  to  help  them  when  they 
were  In  trouble? 

I  wUl  explain  this  point  more  specifically. 
Even  a  large  population  of  any  ethnic  com- 
mtmlty  which  is  not  politically  oriented  and 
organtaed  will  not  attain  political  clout  at 
any  time  anywhere.  Let  us  take  the  present 
experience  in  countries  like  Guyana.  Burin- 
ame,  nji  and  Mauritius  where  people  of 
Indian  origin  are  either  the  majority  or 
close  to  being  the  majority,  but  are  political- 
ly powerless.  Do  you  think  that  financial 
strength  will  give  us  political  power?  Let  us 
look  back  to  see  what  happened  to  the 
Indian  community  which  did  not  participate 
politically,  but  controlled  financial  power  in 
certain  East  African  countries  such  as 
Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Uganda.  The  former 
group  was  politically  subdued  and  the  latter 
group  was  physically  uprooted. 

Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  us  or  to 
our  future  generations  in  this  country?  Let 
us  not  fool  ourselves  by  thinking  the  torch 
in  the  right  band  of  Lady  Liberty  will  guar- 
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antee  a  comfortable  Ufe  for  even— if  we 
don't  contribute  the  energy  to  that  eterxud 
flame  of  hope  and  prosperity.  Don't  think 
what  happened  In  Asia  or  Africa  will  not 
happen  to  us  here  In  America.  If  our  people 
at  present  are  fadng  problems  In  Bonn, 
London  and  Toronto,  these  problems  can 
appear  In  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
dsoo. 

When  unemployment  among  office  work- 
ers and  skilled  laborers  Increases  alanning- 
ly,  when  competition  and  jealousy  are  evi- 
dent In  professional  life,  when  our  religious 
and  etiltural  properties  have  to  be  protected 
and  preserved,  we  need  political  connec- 
tions—the connections  which  can  deliver  us 
visible  political  power. 

Please  come  forward  and  participate  in 
the  political  proceu.  Come  forward  and 
brighten  our  future.  Become  VJB.  citizens. 
Support  good  political  candidates  and  vote 
without  hestltation.  Let  us  abandon  our  In- 
fightings and  jealousies  and  let  us  recognize 
and  respect  each  other.  Together  we  will 
overcome  at  least  some  of  our  problems. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience.  Tou  are 
kind  and  great  I  bow  before  your  good 
minds.  Tou  miJu  me  proud,  beofcuse  I  am 
one  of  you.  I  am  an  Indian  American. 

May  God  bless  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica which  adopted  you  and  me  as  its  chil- 
dren. 


IMMIORA'nON  CONTROL  AND 
LBOALI2SATION  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OFCAUPoamA 

IH  THI  H0U8K  OP  RXPSSSDITATIVU 

Monday,  May  S.  1988 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa«  invitad 
recently  to  serve  as  a  panelist  at  a  oonfar- 
ence  on  immigration  and  rafugaa  policy.  I 
wouki  Ilka  to  shara  with  my  disiingulahad  coi- 
laaguaa  my  ramarks  at  that  oonfarwKe  re- 
garding H.R.  3810.  the  Immigratton  Control 
and  Lagattzatlon  Amendments  Act,  which  Is 
currently  pending  buainaaa  bafore  the  Judid- 
ary  Committaa. 

RniAXSS  IT  RBPinnTATIVI  Matthxw  O. 
MAJtmiB  BiPOKi  Ckhtir  for  MxoaATioii 
STimtcs  Nam  AmniAL  Natiomal  Lboal 
CoirFnnioi  ok  ImaoKAnow  ams  Rsfoob 

POUCT 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Center  for  Mi- 
gration Studies  for  asking  me  to  speak  to 
you  today  on  this  extremely  Important  sub- 
ject. Once  again,  powerful  forces  are  going 
to  try  to  push  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  an  Immigration  bill  that  encour- 
ages America  to  turn  against  Its  Hispanic 
population.  Once  again,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
stand  up  to,  and  defeat  this  dangerous  and 
backsll(Ung  legislation. 

Like  the  Simpson-MsBOll  bill  before  It 
the  Simpson-Rodino  bill  is  fueled  mainly  by 
political  pressure  to  "do  something"  about 
Imndgratlon  policy.  It  is  true  that  America's 
Immigration  policy  needs  a  close  re-examl- 
natlon  and  overhaul— and  has  needed  it  for 
20  years.  But  the  frenzy  In  Congress  trig- 
gered by  public  demand  is  a  momentum 
that  has  not  had  much  rational  guidance,  as 
last  session's  House  debate  over  Simpson- 
MaiBoli  and  this  session's  Senate  debate 
over  Slmpson-Rodlno  will  attest.  Each  has 
resulted  In  a  bill  that  Is  insufficiently  debat- 
ed and  not  properly  amended.  Unless  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concentrate  leu  this  year 
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on  public  posturing  and  more  on  the  tough 
and  intricate  Issues  surrounding  immigra* 
tion  pollcqr,  we  are  going  to  faee  another 
year  without  immigration  policy,  we  are 
going  to  face  another  year  without  Immigra- 
tion reform. 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  to  make  Immi- 
gration reform  work  this  year  is  to  raallaa 
that  It  is  not  going  to  work  with  this  bill  as 
It  stands.  With  a  few  ooametle  changes,  this 
legislation  is  essentially  the  same  as  Simp- 
son-MaBoll,  which  proved  unacceptable. 
Why  are  these  bills  unacceptable? 

The  first  reason  is  that  they  seek  to  con- 
trol Illegal  immigration  using  employer 
sanctions.  This  approach  seeks  to  shift  the 
burden  of  enforcing  immigration  laws  from 
the  Federal  Government— where  It  belongs, 
to  private  citizens— where  It  does  not.  The 
obvious  effect  will  he  that  employers  who 
are  afraid  of  hiring  Ulegal  immigrants  will 
discriminate  against  "foreign  looking" 
people,  especially  Hlspanlos.  Cither  that,  or 
businesses  will  take  the  risk  of  keeping  Ille- 
gal lomilgrants  in  their  employment  tnit 
doing  so  in  a  clandestine  way  that  makes 
working  conditions  for  these  people  even 
worse  than  they  already  are. 

My  District  community  would  be  hard  hit 
by  this  legislation.  With  over  284,000  people 
of  Hispanic  heritage— the  second  highest 
concentration  of  Hlspanlos  within  a  single 
district  In  the  SUte  of  California— and  with 
an  unemployment  S  to  4%  higher  than  the 
national  average,  we  do  no  need  laws  that 
make  It  even  harder  than  It  already  Is  for 
Hispanics  to  find  jobs  and  to  receive  equal 
and  fair  treatment  by  employers.  The  sanc- 
tions contained  in  the  Simpson-Rodino  bill 
would  also  put  employers  in  a  kind  of 
double  jeopardy.  First,  employers  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  verification  of  em- 
ployees' citizenship  sUtus.  which  places 
them  in  a  position  of  having  to  obtain  and 
validate  the  proper  Identification  docu- 
ments. And  they  would  also  be  targets  of 
diaerimlnatlon  charges  and  fines  for  per- 
ceived discriminatory  hiring  practices. 
There  is  better  way  to  curtail  the  hlrlttg  of 
Illegal  aliens.  It  Is  already  the  law. 

The  point  Is  that  employer  sanctions  have 
failed  on  the  state  scale,  and  remain  untest- 
ed on  a  national  scale.  An  authoritative 
study  published  In  the  Stanford  Journal  of 
International  Law  In  the  summer  of  1983, 
along  with  numerous  other  documents, 
amply  confirms  this  fact.  At  the  same  time, 
wlde-ecale  discrimination  against  Hispanics 
is  now  a  vivid  reality  in  our  society.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Commission  on  Human  Re- 
lations recently  reported  that  "hostUe  atti- 
tudes toward  immigrants  and  refugees  .  .  . 
are  widespread  among  the  general  public," 
that  "numerous  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crlmlnatlon  and  exploitations  are  a  major 
problem  for  Immigranta  and  refugees,"  and 
that  "the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  targeted  Latinos  and  Asians  in 
workplace  raids,  resulting  in  discriminatory 
treatment  of  Latino  and  Asian  ImmlgranU 
and  refugees  and  numerous  Latinos  and 
Asians  who  are  American  citizens."  If  this  is 
the  current  situation  in  Los  Angelei  County, 
what  can  we  expect  if  employer  sanctions 
are  enacted? 

Current  law  requires  that  anyone  seeking 
employment  in  this  country  have  a  Social 
Security  card.  In  the  98th  Congress.  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  immigration 
bill  to  require  that  the  Socal  Security  card 
be  the  only  document  used  to  verify  employ- 
ment eligibility.  This  simple  but  effective 
measure  would  keep  employers  from  shying 
away  from  obtuse  and  complex  verification 
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procedures,  and  would  therefore  keep  them 
bxtm  dlacrtmlnatinc  against  anyone  who 
they  think  might  be  difficult  to  verify.  The 
responsibility  for  stopping  illegal  hiring 
would  be  placed  where  It  should  be,  with 
the  agencies  and  their  rules  that  already 
exist.  If  we  are  going  to  discourage  employ- 
ment of  illegal  Immigrants  as  means  for 
curbing  their  entry  into  this  country,  then 
we  should  do  this  without  discrimination 
toward  United  SUtes  Citizens  of  Hispanic 
heritage. 

Equally  unacceptable  in  this  bill  is  its  ver- 
sion of  the  H-2,  or  "guestworker"  provision. 
Prom  the  early  days  of  the  hideous  "Brace- 
ro"  program,  guestworker  programs  have 
consistently  provided  the  settings  for  cruel 
employment  conditions,  for  overt  discrimi- 
nation, and  for  illegal  immigration.  On  each 
of  these  three  counts,  the  guestworker  pro- 
gram in  Simpson-Rodino  fails  miserably. 
The  provisions  in  this  bill  go  out  of  their 
way  to  make  sure  alien,  not  domestic  work- 
ers, are  recruited  to  harvest  the  crops.  They 
do  this  by  requiring  that  the  search  for  do- 
mestic workers  be  limited  to  the  time  and 
place  of  need,  rather  than  be  nationwide;  by 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  key 
role  in  the  guestworker  program;  and  by 
providing  an  expedited  72-hour  review,  in- 
stead of  a  standard  5-day  review,  of  govern- 
ment denials  when  qualified  domestic  work- 
ers are  claimed  to  be  unavailable.  Sadly, 
these  provisions  encourage  the  employers  to 
provide  poor  conditions  for  their  employees, 
because  they  know  that  alien  guestworkers 
are  a  lot  less  likely  to  raise  complaints. 

But  even  more  hypocritical  about  this  pro- 
gram is  that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  an 
all  too  common  occurrence— that 
guestworkers  abandon  the  farms  to  seek 
permanent  Jobs  in  the  city.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  annual  guestworkers  10  to  25 
times,  and  simultaneously  allowing  poorer 
working  conditions  on  the  farms,  this  bill  is 
going  to  unleash  a  new  flood  of  illegal  immi- 
grants in  our  cities,  where  we  wiU  feel  the 
crunch.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
and  humane  immigration  policy,  the  agri- 
cultural Interests  must  be  willing  to  make 
their  farms  tolerable  places  to  work,  so  do- 
mestic and  alien  workers  are  able  to  work 
there  without  sacrificing  wages  or  human 
dignity. 

The  third  major  part  of  the  immigration 
bill  is  the  legidlzation.  or  "amnesty"  pro- 
gram. Now,  I  am  all  for  amnesty,  and  I 
think  it  is  essential.  But  leaving  Attorney 
General  Meese  to  decide  who  he  wants  to 
stay  or  to  leave  is  not  exactly  my  idea  of 
amnesty.  Last  year,  the  Justice  Department 
granted  refugee  status  to  only  3%  of  Salva- 
doran  immigrants  who  applied,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  country  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  full-scale  war.  The  Administ>-ation  has 
clearly  transformed  a  humanitarian  concern 
into  a  political  one.  This  tragic  record  does 
not  bode  well  for  illegal  immigrants  in  Los 
Angeles  fleeing  the  extreme  poverty,  eco- 
nomic crises  and/or  wars  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

By  dictionary  definition,  amnesty  is  "an 
act  of  forgiveness  for  past  offenses,  especial- 
ly to  a  class  of  persons  as  a  whole."  Accord- 
ing to  Simpaon-Rodlno,  it  is  anything  but 
that.  The  bill  proposes  to  allow  only  those 
Illegal  aliens  who  have  resided  continuously 
In  the  country  since  before  January  1,  1983, 
to  apply  for  legalization.  Is  this  realistic? 
Residence  might  be  very  difficult  to  prove 
given  that  illegal  aliens  usually  make  every 
effort  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  presence. 
And  Just  applying  for  legalization  does  not 
guarantee  it.  An  applicant  could  still  be 
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denied  a  visa  if  he  falls  within  any  one  of 
some  34  "grounds  for  exclusion"  under  cur- 
rent immigration  law.  These  grounds  may 
be  waived,  but  it  is  not  clear  under  what  clr- 
ctmistances  that  would  happen.  Would  you 
apply  for  "amnesty"  knowing  that  your  ap- 
plication for  it  might  lead  to  your  deporta- 
tion? Even  if  an  illegal  alien  is  eligible  for  le- 
galization, he  will  be  granted  only  tempo- 
rary resident  status.  Temporary  residents 
will  be  required  to  show  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  U.S.  history  and  govern- 
ment, or  be  enrolled  in  English  or  civics 
courses.  After  one  year  temporary  residents 
may  apply  for  permanent  status,  but  there 
are  additional  requirements  for  that  status, 
and  once  again  they  risk  deportation.  If 
achieved,  legalization  (permanent  status) 
would  not  make  an  alien  eligible  for  most 
types  of  federal  financial  assistance  for 
some  years,  though  he  would  certainly  be 
taxed  as  if  he  were.  Are  these  acts  of  for- 
giveness? 

And  why  choose  this  arbitrary  date  of 
January  1,  1982?  To  reward  illegal  immi- 
grants for  being  cunning  enough  to  avoid 
deportation  since  then?  It  is  estimated  that 
this  date  would  only  affect  one-third  of  the 
undocumented  population.  What  about  the 
rest  of  these  people?  This  is  not  the  blanket 
amnesty  many  House  members  and  some 
leaders  think  it  is.  and  it  certainly  does  not 
solve  the  illegal  Immigrant  problem. 

We  must  take  a  look  at  the  real  reasons 
immigrants  are  flooding  our  country.  As 
long  as  the  tremendous  economic  disparity 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  we  cannot  con- 
ceivably stabilize  immigration.  Legally  or  il- 
legally, they  will  come.  Wouldn't  you?  We 
must  encourage  more  bilateral  aid  and  Joint 
economic  development  programs  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  such  as  Mexico. 
This  is  happening  now  on  the  government 
level,  but  it  must  happen  on  the  private 
level  also.  Mexico  must  also  be  encouraged 
to  liberalize  its  foreign  investment  laws,  and 
make  the  climate  more  hospitable  to  Ameri- 
can business.  We  must  demand  more  short- 
and  long-term  cooperation  from  the  Mexi- 
can and  Central  and  South  American  gov- 
ernments in  solving  our  immigration  prob- 
lem. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  our  nation's  immi- 
gration policy  has  always  shone  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed, 
tome: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

These  are  trying  times,  and  many  would 
respond  by  closing  the  golden  door.  We 
must  guard  It  diligently  and  wisely,  but 
never  close  It.  For  the  day  we  do  is  the  day 
we  blow  out  the  lamp  of  freedom.  Justice 
and  opportunity  that  has  made  us  a  beacon 
to  the  world. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

ormssoxmi 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSDfTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  5. 1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  VFW 
Post  2866  in  St  Charles.  MO  in  honor  of  this 
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country's  annual  celebration  of  National  Loyal- 
ty Day.  I  wouM  Hke  to  share  my  remarks  with 
my  felk>w  colleagues. 

Speech  of  Conqressman  RoeERT  A  Younq,  VFW 
Post  2866.  loyalty  Day,  May  4. 1986 

It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  and  honor  to  be  with 
you  today  to  observe  Loyalty  Day.  This 
year's  chairpersons,  Mr.  Paul  Jones  and  Ms. 
Charleen  Boasman,  should  be  commended 
for  organizing  this  year's  events  in  St 
Charles. 

Aa  you  know,  the  idea  of  a  Loyalty  Day 
was  originated  about  1928  or  1929  by  local 
leaders  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
posts  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
These  veterans  believed  that  some  gesture 
was  necessary  to  counter  the  well-publicized 
May  Day  rallies  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  initiated,  the  practice  of  holding 
Loyalty  Day  celebrations  spread  slowly,  first 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  then 
over  the  Nation. 

By  1950,  there  were  calls  for  a  nationwide 
observance.  But  it  was  not  untU  1955  that 
Congress  gave  its  blessing  by  passing  a  Joint 
resolution  establishing  the  first  day  of  May 
as  Loyalty  Day. 

As  past  commander  of  the  St.  Aim  Memo- 
rial Post  and  a  member  of  the  VFW.  this 
day  means  a  lot  to  me.  Two  years  ago,  I  was 
asked  by  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  be  among  the  18-member  delega- 
tion representing  the  U.S.  Congress  at  the 
40th  anniversary  commemoration  of  the  D- 
Day  invasion  in  Normandy,  France. 

During  World  War  II,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  301st  Military  Police  escort  guard  at- 
tached to  the  1st  Amphibious  Engineers, 
and  87th  Infantry  Division.  For  me  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  was  my  way  of  fulfill- 
ing my  duties  to  my  country  as  well  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  democratic  ideals 
that  we  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of 
our  country. 

Freedom  is  so  priceless  a  gift  To  have  the 
freedom  to  speak  your  will,  or  reach  for 
yoiu-  dreams,  and  to  be  who  you  want  to  be. 
is  so  distant  to  many  countries  around  the 
world,  yet  in  America  it  is  a  way  of  life. 

As  we  celebrate  Loyalty  Day,  it  Is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  all  Americans  take  this  occa- 
sion to  show  their  strong  feelings  for  their 
country  by  displaying  promlnantly  the 
American  flag.  I  believe  that  such  a  show  of 
patriotism  is  of  special  importance  at  this 
Juncture  in  our  history,  a  time  when  we  arc 
I>e8ieged  by  difficult  challenges  abroad. 

Recently,  our  country  responded  to  those 
challenges  when  President  Reagan  took 
strong  measures  against  the  state-supported 
terrorism  of  Muammar  Qadhaf  1. 

I  supported  the  President's  policy  of  swift 
and  decisive  action  against  the  sponsors  of 
international  terrorism.  No  nation  can 
buckle  under  the  pressiue  of  terrorism.  Aa 
VFW  Commander-in-Chief  John  Staum  said 
in  a  letter  to  President  Reagan.  "Americans 
are  tired  of  being  the  hunted  victims  of  Mid- 
east madmen.  Americans  are  looking  to  your 
leadership  to  deal  swiftly  and  firmly  with 
terrorism."  and  the  President  has  acted 
wisely  in  my  opinion. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  today,  we 
must  never  forget  that  those  Americans 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  are  very 
special  people  who,  by  virtue  of  that  very 
special  service,  will  always  deserve  very  spe- 
cial consideration. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  your  elected  of- 
ficials have  recognized  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  experienced  by  those  who  have 
served  our  Nation  and  have  met  those 
needs. 
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The  Veterans  Administration  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  198S  makes  a  decided  Im- 
provement In  the  delivery  of  health-care 
services  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  As 
we  aU  know,  the  demand  on  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  our  aging  veteran  popu- 
lation is  going  to  reach  unprecedented  levels 
in  the  very  near  future.  It  Is  not  too  early 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  many  years 
too  late  in  preparing  for  this  moral  obliga- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  new  O.I.  bill 
that  I  believe  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  dramatic  improvements  in  military  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  This  has  allowed 
us  to  improve  active  duty  and  reserve  man- 
power levels  and  have  precluded  a  return  to 
the  draft. 

However,  there  are  attempts  to  terminate 
this  program  in  October.  I  am  opposed  to 
those  efforts  because  I  believe  that  such  an 
idea  would  deprive  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  volunteer  to  serve  their 
country  an  opportunity  to  get  much  needed 
educational  assistance  in  return  for  their 
dedication  and  service. 

Another  issue  that  I  am  sure  is  dear  to  our 
hearts  is  the  full  accounting  of  our  service- 
men in  Southeast  Asia.  The  resolution  of 
America's  missing  in  action  remains  a 
matter  of  the  highest  national  priority. 

Congressional  missions  to  Southeast  Asia 
have  turned  up  pieces  of  information  at>out 
a  few  of  our  men.  But  I  believe  that  we 
should  get  a  full  accounting  of  the  nearly 
3.500  U.S.  servicemen  still  listed  as  missing- 
In-action.  I  can  assure  you  that  Congress 
will  use  its  fullest  resources  at  its  maximum 
capability  to  obtain  a  full  accounting. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  few  years.  I 
believe  no  one  can  say  that  veterans  have 
not  pulled  their  own  weight  in  helping  to 
reduce  this  Nation's  deficit  As  a  result  of 
the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  law, 
certain  veterans'  benefits— education,  reha- 
bilitation, burial  benefits,  and  others— were 
subject  to  the  4.3  percent  reduction  effec- 
tive March  1. 

However,  it  is  Important  to  note  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  House  Intervention,  the  three 
largest  programs  administered  by  the  VA 
are  protected  from  the  automatic  cuts.  The 
House  successfully  argued  that  veterans' 
compensation  and  pension  lienefits  should 
be  fully  excluded  from  the  cuts.  Additional- 
ly, the  VA's  medical  care  program  received 
special  protection  from  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  law. 

One  program  that  did  not  escape  the  new 
law  was  cost  of  living  adjustments  for  mili- 
tary retirees.  It's  Important  to  underscore 
that  the  issue  la  more  fundamental  than 
cost  of  living  adjustments;  COLA's  affect 
the  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces.  And  I 
believe  that  these  citizens,  who  devoted 
their  careers  to  serving  this  Nation,  must 
not  be  singled  out  for  espedally  harsh  treat- 
ment. 

I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
remove  all  Federal  civil  service,  military, 
and  Her  11  Railroad  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Programs  from  the  automatic  spend- 
ing cuts  and  would  also  provide  for  a  full  re- 
imbursement of  the  January  1986,  COLA. 

Currently,  this  bill  Is  pending  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Tou  can  t>e  sure  that  I  will  be  sup- 
porting this  measure  as  it  moves  through 
the  Congress. 

The  bottom  line  however  Is  this:  Govern- 
ment spending  and  the  deficit  must  be 
brought  under  control.  I'm  sure  we  all,  espe- 
dally our  veterans,  recognize  this  fact  and 
are  willing  to  participate  In  this  process. 
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For  three  decades,  the  VFW  has  led  cele- 
brations of  Loyalty  Day  In  every  State  of 
the  Union.  At  each  one  of  these  celebra- 
tions, the  American  flag,  symbol  of  our 
strong  commitment  to  democratic  Institu- 
tions, will  be  raised  high. 

Loyalty  Day  Is  an  occasion  for  us  to  reaf- 
firm our  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  re- 
member those  who  fought  to  defend  it  We 
may  best  thank  our  veterans  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  to  preserve  freedom 
by  pledgbig  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  one 
more  time  on  Loyalty  Day.  Thank  you. 


VIVIAN  PICCIARELU-A  RE- 
MARKABLE WOMAN  WHO 
BEAT  CANCER  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  YORK 
19  Tm  ROUBI  or  RIPRlSIirTATIVia 

Monday,  May  S,  1988 

Mr.  BIA6QI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  efigaged  in  the  flght  to 
eliminate  employment  discrimination  against 
persons  on  the  basis  of  cancer  history.  It  is  a 
grievous  vtolation  of  dvil  and  human  rights 
that  is  slowly  reaching  crisis  proportions  in  this 
Nation. 

Throughout  my  work  in  this  area,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  many  remarkable  men 
and  women  who  conquered  cancer,  only  to 
face  prejudice  arxl  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place. Unfortunately,  not  many  of  theae 
people  encounter  the  same  success  fighting 
emptoyment  discrimination  as  tf>ey  dkl  wt>en 
battting  cancer,  i-lowever,  I  am  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  in  New  York 
City  who  has  fought  both— and  won.  Her 
name  is  Vivian  PIcdarelN. 

Vivian  is  an  officer  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  As  a  23-year  veteran  of 
that  department,  I  fully  recognize  the  dangers 
and  understand  the  obatades  she  faoea  in 
performing  the  duties  of  her  poaitton.  but  of 
these  obstacles,  none  was  more  dtfflcult  to 
overcome  than  her  fight  against  cancer  and 
subsequent  battte  against  employment  die- 
criminatton.  It  is  a  tragic  and  senseless  injus- 
tice of  which  I  am  all  too  famHIar. 

An  article  about  Vivian  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  on  Monday,  April  28.  I  wish 
to  share  her  story  with  my  colleaiBuas: 
Cop  Beats  Brass  amb  Camco 

For  three  years,  the  Police  Department 
tried  to  bounce  Officer  Vivian  Ptodarelll  off 
the  force.  The  fact  she  secretly  wed  her  su- 
perior, Lt  Pat  Plodarelll,  after  they  met  on 
patrol  four  years  ago  didn't  make  police 
brass  happy.  The  brass  In  'Queens  ruled  a 
husband  and  wife  can't  work  together.  They 
sent  Lt  Pleelarelll  to  Long  Island  City  and 
left  Vivian  in  her  Klmhurst  prednet.  The 
story  of  the  married  oops  didn't  stop  there. 
Vivian  developed  cancer  three  years  ago. 
When  Police  Headquarters  found  out  she 
was  asked  to  resign.  Vivian  said  no.  The 
medical  board  ordered  her  to  retire.  Vivian 
said  no.  And.  with  her  husband's  strong  sup- 
port, she  fought  the  brsas  and.  nine  times, 
won  on  appeals  that  overturned  the  board's 
edicts.  Vi^an,  26,  proved  she  can  do  police 
work  even  while  undergoing  treatment  at 
Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng  Cancer  Center. 
She  withstood  the  pain  and  sickening  ef- 
fects of  chemotherapy  and  never  took  time 
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off.  even  on  treatment  days.  She  bsat 
cancer  and  the  brass.  Now.  her  courage  will 
be  rewarded.  Vtvan  Plodarelli  ts  stUl  a  cop. 
And  next  month.  Police  CommlasioDsr  Ben 
Ward  wUl  offkdaUy  reoogniae  her  fight 
against  cancer  and  her  battle  to  keep  her 
uniform.  Shell  get  the  top  dvUlan  award 
for  courage,  the  Theodore  Rooeevelt  medal, 
named  for  the  police  commissioner  who 
became  president  At  her  side  will  be  her 
husband,  who  says:  "Vivian  is  the  most  re- 
markable, courageous  person  I  have  ever 
met.  She's  a  real  hero.  Only  one  of  the 
many  reasons  I  love  this  cop." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  wi  agrae  that 
Vivian  is  a  woman  of  courage,  spMt,  and  da- 
termination.  She  tnjiy  sen«s  as  an  Inaplratlon 
to  all  especially  the  estimated  1  miMon 
people  currentty  facing  both  canoar  and  am- 
ptoyment  discrlminatton. 

Unfortunately,  Vivian  Pkx:iarelli  and  har 
story  of  employment  diecrkninatton  is  not  an 
isolated  or  hypothetical  problem.  K  Is,  m  fact, 
an  outrage  which  victimizes  one  out  of  every 
five  persons  with  a  cancer  hiatory.  We  have 
spent  fortunes  on  cancer  research,  and  It  la  fi- 
nally paying  off.  Today,  one  out  of  every  two 
persons  diagnosed  as  having  cancer  wHl  be 
cured.  This  nteans  we  will  have  millions  of 
new  victims  of  empk>yment  discrimination.  We 
must  act  now  to  eliminate  this  devetoping  na- 
tional scandal. 

I  reoentty  introduced  a  raaohition,  Houaa 
Concunent  Resolution  321,  expreaaing  tha 
sense  of  Congrees  in  opposition  to  this  em- 
ptoyment  diecrimination  and  urging  that  these 
Americans  receive  fair  and  equal  treatment 
wHh  respect  to  our  Nation's  workplace.  I  aak 
each  of  you  to  join  me  in  coeponsoring  this 
resokition.  After  all,  this  principle,  equaNty  for 
aN,  Is  at  ttw  very  core  of  our  Qovemment  the 
vary  foundation  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Last  FrMay,  as  Vivian  Picdarelli  re- 
oalvad  the  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Medal,  New 
York  Guy's  top  cMHan  award  for  courage,  she 
shouM  stand  tall  and  be  proud,  in  these  trou- 
blad  timaa  that  we  Nve,  VMan  is  a  shining  ax- 
ampla  of  what  la  good,  what  is  right,  with  our 
Nation.  She  has  won  the  battte  against  em- 
ployment diecrimination  and  helped  to  shatter 
the  mytha  and  miaoonoaptions  surrounding 
mUNons  of  paraons  with  a  canoar  hiatory.  I  am 
proud  Vivian  ia  a  fallow  New  Yorker,  a  fallow 
police  officer,  and  a  friend. 


JOHN  NORTON  MOORE  ON 
NICARAOUA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

orinw  JtassT 

iiT  THE  Bouit  or  KsntmnTAnvn 

Monday.  May  5, 1988 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Norton 
Moore  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Virgkila  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  astute 
oommantators  on  national  security  issues. 
WNIe  he  writes  and  lectures  on  a  variety  of 
aubjects,  the  problem  of  Nicaragua  is  a  spe- 
cial araa  of  Intaraat  Today  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  his  most  recent  eesay 
on  the  Sandinistas'  war  of  subversion  against 
Ks  neighbors  in  Central  America.  The  evl- 
danoe  of  the  last  6  years  is  undeniable:  Mana- 
gua intents  to  respect  traattaa  protecting  sov- 
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ereign  states  against  subversion  about  as 
ONich  as  has  Havana,  wtiich  was  and  is  partiy 
reaponaiite  for  the  arming  and  training,  and 
therefore  for  the  initial  and  corrtinued  success, 
of  the  Sandinistas. 

[Fram  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26, 
1986] 

TBI  Nkw  Facs  op  War:  Covnr  Coimicn 
(By  John  Norton  Moore) 

The  powerful  Images  of  World  War  n 
have  conditioned  us  to  think  of  aggression 
as  panaer  diviaions  racing  across  an  interna- 
tional frontier.  With  some  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Korean  War  and  the  last  tragic  phase 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  core  threat  to  con- 
temporary world  order  has  been  state-spon- 
aored  terrorism,  guerrilla  warfare  and  other 
forms  of  covert  attack.  Our  general  faOure 
to  focus  on  these  continuing  secret  wars— 
whether  waged  by  Cuba,  Nicaragua  or 
Libya— has  made  people  forget  that  while 
all  policy  options  have  warts,  a  policy  of 
non-action  against  violence  and  terrorism 
may  lead  to  a  complete  collapse  of  world 
order. 

Today  a  variety  of  radical  regimes  and 
movements,  sharing  an  antipathy  for  demo- 
cratic values  and  a  l>elief  in  the  use  of  force 
to  spread  their  ideologies,  practice  this 
covert  aggression.  Libya's  Col.  Qadhafl.  for 
example,  is  a  particularly  blatant  offender. 
By  publicly  denying  their  attacks  and  ac- 
companying them  with  a  dnmibeat  of  prop- 
aganda, these  radical  true-believers  seek  to 
make  their  attacks  indistinguishable  from  a 
global  l>ackground  noise  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents and  guerrilla  activity.  Sadly,  this 
strategy  is  proving  successful  in  avoiding 
the  mobilization  of  world  opinion  against 
these  violent  attacks.  It  is  also  destroying 
the  very  fabric  of  world  order  by  putting  an 
action  such  as  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Libya  in 
the  same  moral  light  as  the  terrorist  actions 
It  was  a  response  to.  It  is  as  though  the 
immune  system  of  International  law  had 
gone  haywire  and  l>egun  to  attack  defensive 
responses  while  ignoring  the  virus  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Nowhere  is  this  phenomenon  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  debate  over  Central  Ameri- 
can policy.  Despite  six  detailed  State  De- 
partment white  papers,  repeated  findings  of 
the  congressional  intelligence  committees, 
the  findings  of  the  Kissinger  Commission,  a 
plethora  of  refugee  reports,  statements  of 
Salvadoran  leaders,  and  media  reports,  the 
debate  proceeds  largely  as  though  the 
Cuban-Nicaraguan  secret  war  against  El  Sal- 
vador was  nonexistent. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  fostered  a  less 
well-known  campaign  of  armed  subversion, 
terrorism  and  destabilization  against  neigh- 
boring Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  In  July 
1983,  96  Nicaraguan-  and  Cuban-trained 
guerrillas  were  captured  by  the  Hondurans. 
A  year  later,  another  group  of  19  similarly 
trained  recruits  was  captured.  Trials  of  ter- 
rorists in  Costa  Rica  have  repeatedly  impli- 
cated Nicaragua  in  terrorist  activities.  In 
February  1986,  after  nearly  100  terrorist  in- 
cidents where  Nicarguan  involvement  was 
present,  Costa  Rica  ordered  Nicaragua  to 
reduce  its  embassy  staff  from  47  to  10 
people. 

The  failure  to  view  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras  as  a  defensive  response  to  a  large-scale 
and  sustained  secret  war  against  neighbor- 
ing states  has  strongly  skewed  the  debate. 
As  with  the  democratic  response  to  other 
such  attacks  world-wide,  it  is  the  contra  re- 
sponse rather  than  the  Cul>an-Nicaraguan 
secret  war  that  is  scrutinized. 
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Perceptions  of  n.S.  and  Latin  American 
interests  focus  heavily  on  the  national  secu- 
rity threat  of  a  Soviet  base  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. But  the  real,  short-term  Issues  are 
the  continuing  armed  aggression  of  Nicara- 
gua against  neighboring  states,  the  impor- 
tance of  malT'*^'"'"g  Latin  American  self- 
determination  against  such  attacks,  and  the 
expanding  program  of  state-supported  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  that  is  being  used  to 
destabilize  other  countries  such  as  Colom- 
bia. 

Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  t>ases  are  a  threat, 
since  they  might  become  a  second  battle- 
ground in  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation emergency,  but  these  countries' 
covert  attacks  against  neighboring  states 
are  an  immediate  and  continuing  assault 
that  is  vitally  important  yet  strangely  politl- 
ciQly  invisible.  The  parade  of  U.S.  visitors  to 
Managua  who  discuss  possible  terms  of  set- 
tling the  dispute  fail  to  focus  on  the  solemm 
treaty  obligations  already  binding  the  Nica- 
raguan comandantes  not  to  attack  neighbor- 
ing states  and  on  their  continuing  failure  to 
adhere  to  those  obligations.  Some  creative 
commentators  even  defend  the  Sandinista 
incursions  into  Honduras  as  legitimate  "hot 
pursuit"  against  contra  "attacks"  rather 
than  as  a  significant  escalation  of  the  Sandi- 
nista secret  war  against  neighboring  states. 
Interestingly.  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
rightly  invoked  the  RIO  Treaty— wiiich  is 
the  NATO  Regional  Defense  Treaty  of  this 
hemisphere— in  response  to  the  recent  open 
Sandinista  incursion  into  Honduras.  Howev- 
er, there  seems  to  be  only  peripheral  aware- 
ness that  the  continuing  secret  war  against 
El  Salvador  and  neighboring  states  should 
be  the  real  occasion  for  Invoking  this  hemi- 
spheric defense  treaty. 

President  Kennedy— reflecting  President 
Monroe— wisely  established  as  a  condition  in 
negotiations  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
that  Cuba  not  be  used  as  a  launching  plat- 
form for  secret  warfare  against  its  neigh- 
bors. Congress  embodied  this  principle  in 
the  Cuban  Resolution  of  Oct.  3,  1962,  de- 
claring that  "the  United  States  Is  deter- 
mined ...  to  prevent  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from 
extending,  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force, 
its  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere.  .  .  ."  Three  years 
later  the  House  resolved  that  "any  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
.  .  .  [Rio  Treaty]  may,  in  the  exercise  of  in- 
dividual or  collective  self-defense,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force  .  .  . 
take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  .  .  .  [such 
subversion]."  A  central  choice  today  for  all 
Americans  is  whether  we  will  accept  as  Inev- 
itable the  secret  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  as- 
sault on  the  Integrity  and  Independence  of 
the  Americas.  Will  we  imderstand  and  act 
on  the  wisdom  and  Importance  of  this 
Monroe-Kennedy  condition  or  let  it  sink 
Into  an  Increasing  background  noise  of  ter- 
rorism and  guerrilla  attack? 


AN  HISTORIAN'S  VIEW  OP  6.7 
MILUON  LONG  ISLANDERS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  nW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  David  Steinberg,  Is  a  talented  historian 
who  has  that  rare  gift  of  loolung  at  the  com- 
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monptace,  the  accepted  end  seeing  an  entire- 
ly different  and  richer  view.  Reoanliy  he  wrote 
an  article  for  Long  Island's  largest  newapeper, 
Newsday,  in  wtiich  he  challenged  the  noUon 
that  somehow  the  people  of  Kinga,  Queens, 
Nassau,  and  Suffolk  County  are  not  united  nor 
intimately  linked  together  in  a  common  densi- 
ty- 
Mr.  Steinberg  now  aerves  as  the  presMsnt 
of  Long  Island  University.  This  is  a  large  and 
multicampused  learning  center  which  serves 
the  residents  of  all  of  the  4  counties  that 
make  up  Long  Island— a  121  mile  tong  iaiand 
with  6.7  million  residents.  Fourteen  Cortgress- 
men  represent  the  varied  communities  of 
Long  Islarxi  whk^  range  from  rural  Montauk 
Point  to  suburtMin  Garden  City  to  densely  pop- 
ulated Red  Hook  in  Brooklyn  and  Rklgevraod 
in  Queens. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  might  not  be 
aware  that  two-fifths  of  New  York  City  is  actu- 
ally kx:ated  on  this  k>ng  thin  sandy  strip  that 
Walt  Whitman  called  Paumarwk— and  the  city 
reskJents  persist  in  calling  "out  on  the  islar)d" 
even  though  almost  half  of  them  actually  live 
there.  Perhaps  Mr.  Steinberg  and  the  large  irv 
stitutkjn  he  now  chairs  can  help  us  to  over- 
come ttie  many  barriers  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  residents  of  the  city  and  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  so  that  together  we  can  enjoy  a 
richer  and  more  rewarding  life.  In  wtiat  is  af- 
terall,  the  nation's  greatest  "Empire  State". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  David  Steinberg's 
article  "Who  Are  the  Long  Islanders?"  be  re- 
printed in  today's  Congressional  Record. 
Who  Abx  trx  Lohg  Islahdkks? 
(By  David  Steinberg) 

The  place  has  6.7  million  residents— more 
than  all  but  nine  of  the  50  states— and  no 
small  amount  of  outstanding  industrial,  cul- 
tural, educational,  political  and  technical  re- 
sources. But  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  cap- 
italise fully  on  such  wealth  is  seriously  im- 
paired by  an  artlfied  boundary  that  frag- 
ments their  efforts  to  solve  common  prob- 
lems and  diminishes  their  ability  to  wield 
political  and  economic  power. 

I  am  not  describing  Germany  or  Korea.  I 
am  talking  about  Long  Island. 

Yes,  our  Long  Island. 

"The  successive  stages  of  my  Infancy, 
childhood,  youth  and  manhood  were  all 
pass'd  on  Long  Island,  which  I  sometimes 
felt  as  if  I  had  incorporated,"  Walt  Whit- 
man wrote  100  years  ago.  "I  roam'd  as  boy 
and  man,  and  have  lived  In  nearly  all  parts, 
from  Brooklyn  to  Montauk  Point." 

It  has  l}een  nearly  a  century  since  most 
New  Yorkers  have  conceived  of  Long  Island 
as  Whitman  and  his  contemporaries  did. 

Yet,  in  an  aerial  view  the  geography  is 
still  clear.  New  York  has  within  Its  bound- 
aries three  important  Islands— Manhattan, 
Staten  and  Long. 

The  last  is  by  far  the  largest  and  the  best 
endowed  by  nature,  yet  it  has  not  been  able 
properly  to  exploit  that  endowment  because 
it  suffers  from  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fun- 
damental deficiency:  its  failure  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  vision  of  itself  as  a  meaning- 
ful political,  economic  and  social  unit. 

The  line  that  divides  Queens  and  Brook- 
lyn from  what  recent  generations  have 
come  to  call  "Long  Island"  separates  neither 
nationalities  nor  Ideologies.  There  is  no 
river  between  eastern  Queens  and  western 
Nassau.  Millions  of  people  flow  back  and 
forth  daily  between  one  part  of  the  Island 
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and  another,  noticing  the  Queens-Nassau 
border  only  by  a  change  in  the  speed  limit 
from  50  to  5S,  if  they  are  able  to  achieve 
that  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

The  burgeoning  suburbs  and  towns  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Long  Island  have  been 
stocked  in  large  part  by  the  exodus  from 
the  iMrough  at  the  west  end,  so  that  today's 
Levlttowners  and  Smlthtowners  are  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  emigrants 
of  Flushing  and  Flatbush. 

The  flow  of  commerce,  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  days  when  ferryt>oat8  filled 
Brooklyn  Hart>or  with  agricultural  products 
from  the  Suffolk  hinterland,  continues 
today  even  as  the  high-tech  firms  along 
Route  110— the  Walt  Whitman  Highway- 
reach  Into  the  boroughs  for  a  pool  of  akllled 
labor  that  can  sustain  their  growth.  On 
some  mornings,  in  fact,  the  traditional  east- 
to-west  rush  of  traffic  is  nearly  matched  on 
the  Island's  major  arteries  by  the  numbers 
of  vehicles  heading  the  other  way. 

Despite  these  manifest  ties,  the  20th  Cen- 
tury has  hoed  an  ever-widening  trench  l>e- 
tween  the  two  halves  of  Long  Island.  Few 
people  with  a  718  area  code  consider  them- 
selves to  be  Long  Islanders  and  if  anyone 
proffered  such  a  claim  it  would  surely  be 
ch^enged  by  someone  with  a  516  code. 

As  someone  who  awoke  one  morning  last 
spring  as  the  new  president  of  a  university 
whose  campuses  span  the  distance  from  the 
East  River  to  Shlimecock  Bay,  an  institu- 
tion that  t>ears  the  name  "Long  Island"  but 
was  founded  and  still  thrives  in  Brooklyn, 
this  poses  a  distressing  linguistic  dilemma. 
In  trying  to  resolve  that  dilemma,  I  have 
foimd  it  necessary  to  reach  back  to  the 
native  American  name  for  Long  Island,  Pau- 
manok,  used  by  Whitman  in  a  poetic  cele- 
bration if  our  Island.  But  a  name,  by  itself, 
does  not  solve  our  problem.  We  need  to  start 
thinking  of  Long  Island  as  the  whole  It 
must  be,  if  we  all  are  to  prosper. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  New  York  City 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  startled  many  of  his 
constituents  by  Journeying  to  West  Hemp- 
stead to  meet  with  Nassau  County  Ilxecu- 
tlve  Francis  Purcell  and  later  decluing  that 
the  Chinese  lunch  they  enjoyed  there  was 
every  bit  as  genuine  as  the  fare  he  usually 
enjoys  along  Mott  Street.  This  fall.  Koch 
dispatched  municipal  manpower  to  aid  resi- 
dents of  Suffolk  County  in  the  wake  of  Hur- 
ricane Oloria,  a  gesture  warmly  acknowl- 
edged on  the  steps  of  New  York's  City  Hall 
by  Suffolk  County  Executive  Peter  Coba- 
lan. 

And,  Just  recently,  Sen.  Alfonae  D'Amato 
(R-New  York)  told  a  meeting  of  community, 
business  and  educational  leaders  on  our 
C.W.  Post  campus  that  l>e  believes  a  region- 
al approach  to  such  issues  as  transportation, 
housing,  energy  and  economic  development 
is  crucial  to  the  future  of  all  of  Long  Island. 

In  some  areas,  the  critical  need  for  such 
coordination  is  self-evident:  a  short  (If  not 
necessarily  brief  ride  on  the  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressway should  be  enough  to  convinoe 
anyone  that  we  have  an  Island-long  trans- 
portation problem,  especially  if  the  motorist 
has  chosen  the  notorious  LIB  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  frantic  scramble  across  trhe  Jamai- 
ca platforms  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road. 

Less  visible  areas  of  common  and  muttial 
concern  Include  criminal  Justice,  the  envi- 
ronment and  public  health.  Problems  spill 
over  from  oommtmlty  to  community  and 
county  to  ootmty.  We  can  leam  from  each 
other,  help  each  other  and  unite  politically 
when  the  common  weal  commands  us  to  do 
so. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  a  unified 
Long  Island  delegation  would  have  14  repre- 
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sentatlves  from  Ouy  MoUnari  (R-8taten 
Island,  but  including  part  of  Brooklyn)  on 
the  west  to  William  Carney  (R-Hauppauge) 
on  the  east  and  Including  Influential  leaders 
like  Joseph  Addabbo  (D-Oaone  Park),  Ste- 
phen Solarz  (D-Brooklyn)  and  Thomas 
Downey  (D-Amltyvllle>— a  powerful  bloc  in 
support  of  regional  needs. 

Closer  to  home,  a  marriage  of  the  free 
trade  and  enterprise  aones  of  Brooklyn  with 
the  capital  and  entrepreneurshlp  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  could  tt  a  major  spur  to  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

And  culturally,  the  so-called  "bedroom" 
communities,  working  together,  can  build 
their  own  "study"  and  "den"  so  that  more 
opportunities  in  art.  music  and  theater  are 
within  the  reach  (geographically  as  well  as 
financially)  of  more  citizens. 

It  is  far  easier  to  articulate  the  benefits  of 
seeing  ourselves  as  one  island,  of  course, 
than  it  is  to  explain  how  we  go  about  chang- 
ing our  current  habit  of  mind.  Let  no  one 
misinterpret  my  rhetoric  as  a  call  for  one 
more  layer  of  bureaucracy  or  for  a  realign- 
ment of  existing  entities.  To  the  contrary,  I 
Iwlleve  we  must  begin  with  the  present  lead- 
ership—public and  private,  academics  and 
communicators— to  foater  an  Island  con- 
sciousness and  to  promote  Island  solutions 
to  common  problems. 

The  idea  is  not  to  supplant  the  existing 
political  forms  and  forums,  but  to  supple- 
ment them  with  better  planning  and  prob- 
lem-solving, an  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  lives  by  lietter  understanding  this 
Paumanok  that  all  6.7  million  of  us  share. 

The  risk  is  not  that  In  Identifying  common 
Interesta  we  will  lose  Individual  Identity;  It  Is 
that  in  ignoring  our  mutuality  of  Interest 
we  will  continue  to  sap  our  own  natural 
strength.  Although  there  Is  no  river  be- 
tween Queens  and  Nassau,  we  still  need  a 
bridge. 


HONORINO  IXTE  LOCAL  463  OF 
QUEENS  COUNTY,  NY;  THE 
LOCAL  WITH  A  HEART 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mw  YORK 

nr  TKi  HOVM  or  untssiirTATzvu 

Monday,  May  S,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
In  honor  of  local  463  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electronic,  Electrical,  Technk:al  Sala- 
ried and  Machine  Wcxkers,  AFL-CIO,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  35th  anniversary,  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  9, 1986. 

For  35  years,  local  463  of  the  lUE  has  been 
proud  champion  of  the  working  peopio  of 
Oueena  County,  NY.  Ever  ainoa  It  waa  found- 
ed by  James  Trenz  in  response  to  Communist 
encroachment  into  other  sisctronic  unions, 
local  463  has  set  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  to  fight  for  the  Interests  of  wortdng  Ameri- 
cana wHNn  American  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  local  463  is  fllled 
with  a  litany  of  Impressive  aooompllshments. 
In  1965,  ths  local  established  the  first  multi- 
employer pension  plan  in  the  entire  IDE;  the 
plan,  which  now  has  assets  exceeding  132 
million,  has  distributed  mHlk)ns  of  dollars  over 
the  past  30  years  to  help  Its  members  enjoy 
their  retirements.  In  1957,  a  similarly  success- 
ful health  insurance  system  was  establiahed 
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to  provide  the  best  of  medtoal  care;  in  1967,  • 
senior  citizens  ckJb  waa  started.  In  1970,  the 
kxai  estabUshad  the  WHHam  Qrogan  Scholar- 
ahip  Fund,  named  in  honor  of  a  founder  of  the 
Tranaport  Workers  Unton,  and  dozens  of  chH- 
dren  of  union  men  artd  women  have  berwIHed 
fnxn  thia  valuable  program.  In  addWon,  the 
1960  Intematfonal  Convention  of  the  lUE  rec- 
ognized local  463  wHh  its  Ovli  Rights  Awvd, 
long  befors  fighting  for  ail  Americana  \tn  the 
workplaoe  was  faahk>nabie. 

This  Nst  of  datsa  and  events,  however  im- 
pressive it  may  aeem,  can  not  do  Justice  to 
the  fine  achievementa  of  local  463.  in  particu- 
lar, It  omita  the  rtchly-deeerved  tradition  ol 
honesty  and  integrity  for  which  thia  union  has 
become  famous.  Indeed,  every  year  without 
fail,  the  local  463  penalon  and  health  funda 
have  an  annual  full  disclosure  meeting,  at 
wtiich  shop  committees  Iwe  an  opportunity 
to  quiz  ttie  accountants,  actuarlea,  lawyara, 
and  investors  who  administsr  these  funds. 
The  iocal'a  belief  in  oomplote,  above-the- 
board  finances  is  so  strong  that  even  on  the 
occaaton  of  this  35th  anniversary,  a  scheduled 
dinner  dance  will  not  begin  until  the  annual  fuN 
disckMure  nieeting  is  over. 

The  respect  that  local  463  has  earned 
wItNn  tt>e  labor  community  ia  evident  from  ttw 
roster  of  national.  State,  and  k)cal  leaders 
who  will  Join  in  the  May  9  celebratton,  led  by 
the  international  preaWent  of  the  lUE,  WMiaffl 
H.  Bywater. 

Orw  of  tlie  most  sigrtMcant  reasons  behind 
this  outstanding  sucoeaa  haa  been  the  leader- 
ship of  local  463,  including  Jamas  Trenz,  Its 
founder  and  preaident  Trenz,  who  speaittead- 
ed  the  break  with  Communist-influenced 
unions  and  who  canlea  much  of  ttte  reaponsi- 
biiity  for  local  463's  exemplary  honesty,  waa 
elected  to  the  executive  bovd  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO  in 
1972,  and  to  the  international  executive  board 
of  lUE  as  chairman  of  Its  Amalgamated  Locals 
Conference  Board  in  1977.  Throughout  his 
career  in  tabor,  Trenz  has  been  supported  by 
a  wonderful  family;  hia  wife,  Rita,  their  daugh- 
ter, Patricia,  and  her  husband,  James 
McGkMne;  their  daughter,  Eileen,  and  her  hue- 
band,  Paul  Robertt;  their  aon,  James  W.,  and 
Na  daughter,  Christine;  their  daughter,  Kath- 
leen Mary,  and  her  huaband,  Qtorio  MagKa; 
and  sb(  grandchiklren:  Patricia's  chiktren,  Jen- 
nifer, Peter,  and  John,  Eileen's  chlkJren,  Mat- 
thew, Jeeaica,  and  Luke. 

WhUe  Jamea  Trenz  haa  been  ttw  guiding 
foroo  behind  the  impreaalve  auccees  of  this 
union,  he  has  not  been  akxte.  Mong  with 
Trenz,  the  other  fine  officers  who  now  guide 
local  463  Include  John  Connolly,  vice  presi- 
dent; Lktia  White,  secretary  treasurer,  and  Ken 
MoCumlakey  and  Frank  Kieeaa,  business  rep- 
reaentativea.  These  exoeiient  hard-working 
men  and  woman  have  led  this  union  to  Its  po- 
sition of  prominence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  call  on  all  of  my  ool- 
leaguea  in  the  U.S.  Houee  of  Repreeentativea 
to  loin  ma  In  congratulating  k)cai  463  of  the 
lUE,  AFL-CIO,  as  It  preparea  to  celebrate  its 
35th  anniversary. 


SAN  JACINTO  DAY 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 
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Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21.  1836. 
.  a  small,  poorty  trained  army  of  about  800  men 
taught  the  entire  worW  an  unforgettable 
lesson  about  courage  and  faith.  They  proved, 
beyond  any  doubt  tfte  ability  of  ordinary  men 
to  rise  above  tyranny  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
changed  the  course  of  our  natioiul  history.  I 
am  proud  to  ioin  with  my  colleagues  from 
Texas  in  honoring  those  courageous  men  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

Sam  Houston's  band  of  volunteers  were 
certainty,  by  conventional  standards,  unlikely 
candkJates  for  heroism.  They  were  not  sea- 
soned military  professionals;  they  were  shop- 
keepers, farmers,  arxj  ranchers — untrained 
and  inexperienced.  A  disparate  group,  they 
were  hastily  drawn  not  only  from  Texas  and 
Mexxx),  but  from  several  neighboring  States 
arxl  territories.  All  they  shared  in  common  was 
a  tove  of  freedom,  and  an  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  protecting  their  homes  and  families. 
In  less  tfian  20  minutes  on  a  Texas  battlefiekl. 
however,  this  makeshift  army  changed  the 
world  forever,  securing  our  freedom  and  Vt\en 
own  immortality. 

To  say  that  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto 
fought  bravely  Is  an  understatement.  Going 
into  the  battle,  they  knew  ttiat  they  were  out- 
numbered by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  that 
they  faced  adversaries  wtK>  were  better- 
''  trained,  better-equipped,  and  led  by  a  re- 
nowned military  tactician.  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  ttKxigh.  something  miracukxjs  had 
happened.  It  must  be  true  that,  as  a  Greek 
phikjsopher  once  sakj.  "Fortune  akte  the 
brave."  Not  only  had  the  Mexk^n  Army  been 
soundly  defeated,  but  their  leader,  Santa  Ana 
had  been  captured.  Texas  was  a  free  and  In- 
deperxlent  republic  and,  most  important,  the 
west  was  opened  up  to  the  United  States. 

The  spirit  of  San  Jacinto  lives  on  in  Texas 
today.  We  still  believe  in  the  at)ility  of  ordinary 
men  to  accomplish  extraordinary  things.  We 
see  overwf>elming  odds  not  as  a  deterrent, 
but  as  a  cfiallenge.  Perhaps  ttiat  is  why  our 
State  has  produced  so  many  giants  In  the 
fiekls  of  entertainment,  sports,  pditKS,  and 
science.  We  are  famous  for  the  pride  we  take 
in  our  State,  and  for  our  Independent  spirit 
Our  heritage  is  noble  and  our  history  colorful. 
Like  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto,  Texans  today 
continue  to  prize  their  country,  their  families, 
and  ttieir  freedom  above  all  else.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Texan  and  I  hope  that  Americans  ev- 
erywhere will  join  with  us  in  celebrating  150 
extraordinary  years. 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NKW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a 
resolutkKi  today  to  designate  tfie  week  begin- 
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ning  September  14,  1986,  as  "Natk)nal  Cor- 
recttonal  Officers  Week." 

I  have  authored  this  important  resokjtkm  at 
the  request  of  the  United  Federation  of  PoKce, 
and  their  preaklent  Ralph  Purdy.  The  United 
Federatkxi  of  Police,  which  is  based  In  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  made  the  request 
out  of  concern  and  appraciatnn  for  ttie  more 
than  1,000  correctkxial  officers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  their  distinguished  organizatton.  I  fully 
share  this  concern  and  appredatkm  and  am 
proud  to  introduce  this  legislation  in  recogni- 
tk>n  of  the  outstanding  servk:e  provided  by  ttie 
federatnn's  correctx>nal  officers,  as  well  as 
the  nearly  300,000  correcttortal  officers 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  23-year 
veteran  of  the  f^ew  York  City  Polee  Depart- 
ment I  fully  realize  the  impor^t  role  the  cor- 
recttonal  offKer  plays  in  the  criminal  justKe 
process  and  this  rasolutton  acknowledges  ttiat 
fact 

This  resolutkm  is  virtually  ktontKal  to  legis- 
latk>n  that  has  been  enacted  into  law  during 
the  prevkxjs  2  years.  Above  all,  it  provides  a 
very  special  and  well-desen/ed  recognition  for 
the  important  work  they  do  to  maintain  an  or- 
derly and  safe  environment  in  our  Nation's 
correctk>nal  facilities  and  In  promoting  the  re- 
habilitatkxi  of  more  than  60,000  prisoners  na- 
tk>rrwkle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolutwn  also  recognizes 
that  ttie  vital  servk:es  these  brave  men  and 
women  provide  are  not  without  consklerable 
stress,  as  well  as  a  very  real  threat  of  injury 
and  even  death.  In  fact,  statistk^s  show  that 
70  correctkinal  offk:ers  died  in  tfie  line  of  duty 
between  the  years  1982  and  1984  at  Federal 
correctional  facilities,  and  29  died  at  State 
correctional  facilities  during  that  same  period 
of  time.  In  additk>n,  I  have  been  Informed  by 
ttie  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  that  824  Federal 
correctksnal  officers  were  assaulted  while  on 
duty  during  the  last  3  years. 

WitfKXJt  questKHi,  the  correctk>nal  offreers' 
job  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  but  it  is  also  a 
partknjiarty  important  one  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  civil  society.  This  resolution  recognizes 
these  facts  and  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  appropriate  sfiow  of  public  support  that 
this  professk>n  deserves.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  act  as  it  has  in  recent  years  to 
designate  a  special  week  in  honor  of  our  Na- 
tk)n's  corTectk)nal  offners. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert 
ttie  text  of  my  resolutkjn: 

HJ.  Rxs.  621 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  l>e- 

ginning  Septemtier  14,  1986,  as  "National 

Correctional  Officers  Week" 

Whereas  American  correctional  officers 
who  work  in  our  Jails  and  prisons  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  the  containment  and 
control  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  pro- 
tect Inmates  from  violence  while  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
can  help  them  become  productive  meml)er8 
of  society  following  their  release; 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  offi- 
cers is  affected  by  many  factors,  and  the 
public  perception  of  the  role  of  correctional 
officers  Is  more  often  based  upon  dramatiza- 
tion rather  than  factual  review; 

Whereas  good  Job  performance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  alisorb  the  adverse 
attitudes    present    in    confinement    while 
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maintaining  themaelvea  aa  profeaatonals  In 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large; 

Whereas  correctional  offlcen  had  been 
similarly  honored  by  many  States  and  local- 
iUes  In  1984  and  1988; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  bad  tieen 
similarly  honored  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled  in 
1984  and  198S;  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of  cor- 
rectional officers  is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous congressional  attention:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
retentattvea  at  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnu  auembled.  That  the  week  l>e- 
ginnlng  Septeml>er  14,  1986  hereby  is  desig- 
nated "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat^  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  olwerve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ON  THE  AIRSTRIKE  AT  LIBYA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OmZW  JSRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  air- 
strike  against  Ut>yan  centers  of  the  intema- 
tkjnal  terror  network  was  as  necessary  as  it 
was  regrettable.  Time  will  tell  whether  other 
strikes  may  be  equally  necessary  to  retaliate 
against  or  preempt  actkjns  by  other  murderers 
of  tourists,  businessmen,  teachers,  diplomats, 
librarians,  and  other  innocent  Americans. 

Malcolm  S.  Forties,  editor-in-chief  of  Forties 
magazine  has  written  a  trencliant  editorial  on 
failure  of  our  allies  to  make  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  the  Ubyan  regime's  atrocities.  And 
Mr.  John  Podhoretz,  executive  editor  of  In- 
sight magazine  has  written  a  longer  analysis 
of  the  moral  and  political  necessities  for  the 
American  actk>n,  and  about  the  Importance 
this  precedent  has  for  our  future.  Terrorism 
will  persist,  and  we  must  be  persistent  in  re- 
sponding decisively  to  it.  Both  columns  de- 
serve the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  Forties  magazine.  May  5. 1988] 
Fact  ams  CoiaaifT 

(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor-in-chief. 
Forties  magazine) 

Our  air  strike  against  terrorism's  leading 
breeder  lias  far  more  to  lie  said  for  It  than 
against  it.  At  one  time  or  another  our  major 
European  allies  have  tried  playing  secret 
footsie  with  Qaddaf  1  to  save  their  turfs  from 
terrorist  actions.  In  vain.  They've  tried 
souping  up  security  and  intensifying  intelli- 
gence efforts,  as  have  we.  In  vain. 

Mainly,  though,  they  seem  to  tie  relying 
on  some  alchemy  that  will  transform  their 
wish  into  a  reality  that  Qaddafl  Just  disap- 
pear. Equally  In  vain. 

In  fact,  however— with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  the  British— Western  European  gov- 
ernments are  scared  of  the  Qaddafi-tralned 
and  -financed  terrorist.  And  they  don't  want 
to  pay  a  money  price  to  curb  the  menace  by 
cutting  their  lucrative  trade  with  Libya- 
Italy,  $4  billion  worth;  West  Germany,  $3 
billion;  France,  $1  billion. 


Qaddafl  spends  much  of  his  oO  revenues 
financing  hla  terrorlats  and  other-mottvated 
terrorists  who  are  equally  vicious. 

Israel  can  and  does  react  Instantly,  and 
eye-for-eyelng  haa  very  substantially  curbed 
terrorism  as  an  effective  weapon  In  the  un- 
ending efforts  to  wipe  out  the  Israelis. 

Ban,  terrorism  against  Americans  will 
continue.  If  we  continue  to  strike  back  at 
Qaddafl  on  a  similar  scale,  his  capacity  and 
will  will  lessen  after  each  round.  If  there's 
more  slaughtering  of  Americans  In  NATO 
countries  next  week  or  next  month,  and  we 
react  even  quicker  and  with  leas  fanfare, 
well  Improve  our  chances  of  achieving  the 
object 

I  think  our  governing  friends  in  Western 
Europe  will  develop  stlffer  liacklKines. 
Maylie  even  to  the  point  where  they  supply 
less  funds  to  Libya.  Libya's  our  direct 
target.  But  you  can  bet  your  Iwots  the  mes- 
sage Is  getting  through  to  Syria,  to  Iran  and 
to  the  Kremlin. 

One  has  to  marvel  at  how  the  Soviets 
keep  a  straight  face  expressing  Indignation 
at  U.8.  retaliation  while  they're  in  their 
fifth  bloody  year  of  trying  to  exterminate 
Afghanistan. 

[From  Insight  magaiiine,  Apr.  28, 1988] 

AcnoM  TO  Match  trx  Todoh  Talk 

(By  John  Podhoreta) 

It's  a  beginning. 

The  air  attack  last  week  on  Libya  was  a 
ringing  affirmation  of  the  purposes  of 
American  power— a  combination  of  Idealism 
and  practicality.  The  idealistic  purpose  was 
to  express  in  the  only  language  understand- 
able our  outrage  at  an  outlaw  regime  that 
has  contravened  idl  standards  of  decency 
and  our  willingness  to  restrain  it  as  we  re- 
strain mass  murderers  on  our  own  soil. 

The  practical  purpose  was  to  retard  the 
terrorist  attacks  on  Americans  and  others 
by  demonstrating  that  we  regard  terrorism 
as  part  of  a  war  that  can  tie  comliated  with 
conventional  arms— and  in  conventional 
wars,  only  the  Soviets  can  match  us. 

We  are  therefore  lieglnnlng  to  undercut 
the  great  motive  force  of  state-sponsored 
terrorism;  its  low  cost.  Col.  Muammar  Qad- 
dafl haa  until  now  sponsored  and  abetted 
small  diabolical  events  that  by  their  very 
nature  seem  to  preclude  proportionate  re- 
sponse. After  all.  one  attack  on  a  plane 
would  hardly  seem  to  Justify  a  conventional 
air  attack,  would  it? 

State-sponsored  terrorism  also  affords  its 
users  (to  adopt  a  particularly  Infelicitous 
neologism)  denlabillty.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  pinpoint  definitely  the  actual  criminal, 
though  after  the  fact  he  may  finally  take 
credit  for  It  Qaddafl,  host  of  many  confer- 
ences of  international  terrorists,  Is  a  prime 
example. 

But  as  President  Reagan  revealed  in  his 
disclosure  of  sensitive  Libyan  cable  traffic, 
our  ability  to  track  and  def  Ins  our  terrorist 
enemies  Is  not  very  good.  We  knew  very 
quickly  that  two  Syrian  officers  were  In- 
volved In  the  Lebanon .  Marine  barracks 
bombing.  The  Israelis,  whose  Infiltration  of 
hosUle  organizations  is  legendary,  almost 
never  make  a  misstep  when  they  go  after  a 
terrorist. 

Responding  has  until  now  lieen  the  prob- 
lem. Reagan,  In  a  previous  Incarnation,  said 
on  the  occasion  of  the  TWA  847  hljacklnc 
last  year  that,  were  Americans  to  respond 
militarily  in  a  way  that  might  klU  Innocent 
bystanders,  we  would  be  terrorists  like  Qad- 
dafl That  logic  Is  one  of  the  greatest  means 
of  defense  for  these  monsters. 
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In  any  ease,  Reagan  clearly  had  not  been 
reading  his  Geneva  Convention,  which 
clearly  states  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
deaths  of  Innocents  behind  whom  combat- 
ants are  hiding  resta  solely  and  irrevocably 
on  the  heads  of  the  hidden  combatants.  The 
late  Israeli  leader  Golda  Meir  put  It  most 
unforgettably:  She  said  that  the  Israelis 
could  forgive  their  enemies  for  attacks  that 
murdered  Israeli  children  Init  could  never 
forgive  them  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  by 
Israeli  bullets. 

The  terrorist  assault  on  the  Western 
world  could  have  only  two  outcomes;  War  or 
capitulation  by  the  West.  We  have  seen 
both  strategiea.  Israel  is  at  war  with  terror, 
and  its  relentless  military  response  to  each 
assault  on  civiUans— again  and  again  and 
again,  time  after  time  after  time— has  suc- 
ceeded In  making  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
safer  than  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Countries  like  Italy  have  capitulated  to 
state-sponsored  terrorism  (though,  perverse- 
ly, they  have  done  rather  well  against 
native  terrorists,  lllte  the  Red  Brigades). 
That  means  not  only  capitulating  to  black- 
mail tmt  also  fonaklng  some  control  over 
their  foreign  policy.  It  hasn't  worked,  not  by 
a  very  long  shot. 

The  U.8.  strategy  of  talking  tough— "Ter- 
rorists lieware"— but  refusing  to  act  was  in- 
tensifying the  use  of  UJB.  citizens  aa  targets 
of  terror.  The  ci4>itulatlon  could  only  be  a 
wholesale  change  of  n.8.  policy  toward  the 
Middle  Bast  and  Israel,  which  would  lie  not 
only  politically  but  morally  Impossible.  And 
It  wouldn't  work  either.  Without  action, 
therefore,  Americans  could  only  expect  to 
become  more  and  more  attractive  to  terror- 
ists. Olven  the  craven  manner  In  which 
most  of  our  NATO  allies  greeted  the  Libyan 
strike,  the  prosecution  of  this  insidious  war 
seems  to  lie  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

If,  as  Qaddafl  avers,  terrorism  Is  the  basis 
of  a  conventional  World  War  ni,  this  strike 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  battle  of  Midway. 
But— but— but  Libya  Is  an  oddly  convenient 
target,  partially  because,  while  Qaddafl  Is 
an  adept  slaughterer  of  children,  he  Is 
rather  incompetent  by  the  high  standards 
of,  say,  Syria's  Hafes  al-Asaad. 

The  network  of  terror  extends  throughout 
the  part  of  the  world  dominated  by  the  So- 
viets, from  Syria  to  Nicaragua,  from  Cuba  to 
North  Korea,  from  South  Yemen  to  Bulgar- 
ia. When  Reagan  said  that  if  necessary  "we 
would  do  It  again."  he  was  speaking  of 
Libya.  But  the  object  of  the  "It"  in  that  sen- 
tence Is  not  Libya:  It  Is  terrorism,  state- 
sponsored  and  otherwise.  Will  we  have  the 
will  to  conduct  this  war  when  the  target  Is  a 
Uttle  leas  convenient?  We'U  find  out.  As  for 
now:  Not  only  was  the  Libya  strike  an  act  of 
necessary  retribution,  an  idealistic  howl 
against  barbarism;  It  was  a  pragmatic  effort 
to  advance  world  peace.  And  that  sometimes 
takes  an  act  of  war. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  COX7NCIL.  INC., 
CONTINUES  TRADITION  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

oroALxrouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  UPSBIINTAnVBI 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  SpMkar,  I  am  platted 
to  submit  for  Inclutton  In  tfM  official  RECOf«o 
of  the  CongrMt  the  names  of  four  outstand- 
ing citizcnt  of  the  l.ot  Angeles  community 
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who  w  hortorsd  by  Ihs  Gtood  NdQhbor  Coun- 
cil. Inc..  for  unuaual  and  oonvnandible  oiMo 
vokintMr  aervlM. 

we  jomy  m  laawing  meee  momeri  ana  vwr 
wonderful  dedlcitton.  Their  names  arxl  a  brief 
biograpNcal  akelch  folk>wt: 

Mm.  Iba  L.  Toiaoii-CRoasT 

Bom  In  Beaumont.  Texas,  tmt  has  lived  In 
California  for  S9  years.  She  obtained  her 
formal  education  In  the  city  schools  and  eol- 
leges  of  Texas.  She  Is  the  wife  of  Irvln 
Crosbr.  the  Mother  of  one  son.  Rev.  Edward 
Hawthorne;  a  lovely  daughter-in-law,  Ogal- 
lah;  one  beautiful  adopted  daughter.  Major, 
three  grand-sons;  Vincent,  Charlea  and 
Marc. 

Mrs.  Crosby  has  been  Instrumental  In 
helping  to  organise  several  Block  Clubs  In 
her  neighborhood.  She  Is  a  strong  supporter 
of  Bishop  College,  NAACP,  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  Home  and  foreign  missions.  She  Is 
a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of 
the  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  M.  V.  Wade.  8r..  and 
serves  ss  the  Financial  Officer  of  Mt. 
Moriah. 

She  Is  a  choir  member,  attends  the 
Wednesday  noon  prayer  band;  and  serves  as 
a  Counselor  for  the  needy  and  bereaved 
families  of  her  church.  She  is  a  retired  em- 
ployee of  Los  Angeles  County  Department 
of  Public  Social  Servioes  where  she  complet- 
ed 28  years  of  service  working  In  various  de- 
partments. She  Is  versatile,  a  people  person, 
and  is  well-loved  by  the  oommimity. 

Hobbies  are  singing,  music,  shopping  and 
travel. 

EviLm  P.  Caowroas 

A  dedicated  Christian  and  community 
worker.  Bom  In  Arkansas,  daughter  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Comelius  Suggs,  wife  of  Mr.  Joe 
Crowford.  Mother  of  seven  lovely  children 
five  boys  and  two  lovely  girls.  Attended  ele 
mentary.  junior  and  high  schools  In  Arkan 
sas.  Received  a  scholarship  from  C.M.E, 
Methodist  Church.  Attended  Shorter  Col 
lege,  North  Uttle  Rock,  AMdcN  CoUege  In 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and  TA8W  Communi- 
ty College. 

She  started  a  pre-school  in  her  home 
under  the  Institute  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment through  Sesame  Street.  Moved  to  the 
New  Congregational  Mlsslorutry  Baptist 
Church,  and  operated  there  for  three  years. 
She  later  tiecame  a  full-time  employee  for 
Stach,  and  underwriter  for  the  American 
General  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Other  community  involvements,  are  the 
Ant-Dale  Cooperative,  Land  Owning  by 
joint  efforts.  Cooperatives  under  the  Hous- 
ing Cooperative,  and  Vice  President. 

Member  of  the  Eastern  Star  Affiliated 
(Hodosha),  Greater  Temple  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  the  Good  Neighbor  Coun- 
cil. Inc.  and  many  other  community  organi- 
sations. 

Mimni  Ola  PLiASAin 

A  dedicated  Christian  and  community 
worker.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Everett  Pleasant. 
Mother  of  three  lovely  children;  Jeasie, 
Gllnda,  and  Walter  Leroy.  She  has  eleven 
grandchildren  and  a  very  lovely  stepdaugh- 
ter, Jackie  Smith. 

Member  of  the  Union  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  for  some  thirty-one  years.  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  Treastuer  and 
member  of  two  choirs  in  the  church,  the 
Senior  and  Mass  choirs.  Past  treasurer  of 
the  Pastor's  aid.  A  member  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Council,  and  a  corresponding  sec- 
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retary.  AaatoUnt  Secretary  of  the  Booker  T. 
Wuhincton  and  Slater  Charity  Club,  Chair- 
person of  the  Planning  Committee.  Past 
President  of  one  of  the  choirs,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Oood  Neighbor  Council  to 
feed  the  hungry. 

Mrs.  Pleasant  loves  sharing  and  caring  for 
people  with  a  smile,  and  has  received  many 
commendations  for  her  dedicated  services. 

Hobbies  are  sewing,  cooking  and  tmwllng. 

Mas.  Matbelle  Claudia  Carson  Wiggins 

Native  of  OUahama.  Mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  two  girls.  Grandmother 
of  four,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  of  which 
she  reared  three  grandchildren  of  a  de- 
ceased daughter. 

Volunteer  Nurse  for  the  Red  Cross  (LVN). 
Nurse  at  Macedonia  Baptist  Church  for 
twenty-seven  years.  Volunteer  Nurse  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Hospital,  CUSD, 
LAUSD.  Volunteers  her  nursing  services  in 
classroom  day  care  center  as  well  as  Head 
Start. 

Member  of  the  NAACP.  Member  of  the  el- 
ementary, secondary  and  high  school 
Parent  Teacher  Associations,  as  well  as  a 
Member  of  the  Vanguard  Junior  High  and 
the  Centennial  High  School  Parent  Adviso- 
ry Board,  and  a  member  of  the  DB&O 
Social  Charity  Club  (extension  of  orphan- 
age). 


CHERNOBYL  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

0PCALI70RRIA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  RSPRESEIfTATl  VES 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday's 
Washington  Post  presented  in  its  lead  edKorial 
a  sobering  thought  If  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
be  trusted  to  be  open  and  honest  wtien  its 
own  citizens  are  erKJangered  by  an  accident, 
how  can  we  possibly  expect  them  to  be  credi- 
ble in  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  U.S.S.R's  incredible  suppression  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Cherriobyl  meltdown 
was  pointless  and  irresponsible.  If  Soviet  lead- 
ership had  been  more  forthright  concerning 
the  accident,  ttie  tragic  effects  of  the  fallout 
might  have  been  mitigated  to  some  degree, 
not  only  for  Soviet  citizens,  but  also  those  of 
neightxxing  countries. 

I  do  not  often  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  Post's  editorial  policy,  but  In  this  instance 
the  pubiication  is  right  on  target.  I  commend 
the  editorial  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  2, 19861 
CmtanoBTi.  ahs  Arms  Control 

The  Chernobyl  meltdown  affords  the 
American  public  a  somber  glimpse  into  the 
Soviet  approach  to  arms  control.  Here  is  a 
case  where  openness  and  candor  were  natiu- 
als:  the  events  was  botmd  to  become  known, 
no  treaty  violation  or  security  secret  was  in- 
volved, and  immediate  full  notice  was  imper- 
ative and  would  have  brought  great  returns 
In  health  and  diplomacy.  Tet  the  Soviet 
Union  suppressed  the  news  altogether  until 
foreigners  queried  them  about  the  fallout. 
It  has  since  supplied  only  the  most  terse 
and  incomplete  explanations,  some  of  these 
so  strained  (they  couldn't  inform  the 
Swedes  because  it  was  the  weekend)  as  to  be 
laughable  if  they  were  not  tragic  at  the 
iUme. 
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It  is  commonly  said  that  the  United  States 
pursues  arms  control  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  rely  on  its  own  capacity  to  check  com- 
pliance and  to  detect  noncompliance,  and 
not  on  "trust."  It  is  plenty  disturbing  none- 
theless to  consider  that  the  government 
with  which  Americans  seek  agreement 
cannot  tell  the  simple  truth  in  a  timely 
fashion  when  it  is  obviously  to  its  own  Im- 
mense advantage  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this 
should  l>e  considered  in  the  category  of  old 
knowledge  confirmed,  not  new  knowledge 
gained.  It  is  significant  all  the  same,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  threshold  readiness 
of  Americans  to  engage  in  sensitive  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anyway,  it  is  not  exactly  true  that  there  Is 
no  consideration  of  trust  or  good  faith  at  all 
in  a  properly  negotiated  arms  control  text. 
Nuclear  circumstances  are  never  without 
some  degree  of  ambiguity.  Not  all  contin- 
gencies can  be  fully  anticipated.  Questions 
of  interpretation  arise  in  the  most  heavily 
lawyered  contract.  In  the  end,  the  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  is  not  self-executing. 
There  is  at  least  a  residual  requirement  for 
confidence.  The  openness  of  American  socie- 
ty enforces  a  standard  of  problty-not  a  per- 
fect standard  but  a  high  one— for  which 
there  is  no  match  in  the  closed  Soviet 
system.  There  it  all  hinges  on  how  the  au- 
thorities choose  to  play  it. 

It  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  supposedly  a 
new,  modem  kind  of  Soviet  leader,  who  has 
to  bie  regarded  as  the  man  in  charge  of  in- 
formation policy.  In  some  of  his  earlier  ap- 
proaches, he  had  hinted  at  a  new  standard 
of  accountability,  but  in  this  crisis  so  far  he 
has  clung  to  the  old  standard  of  denial  and 
secrecy.  Had  he  deliberately  set  out  to 
devise  a  scenario  to  undermine  his  own 
credibility  as  a  suitable  arms  control  part- 
ner, he  would  have  proceeded  exactly  as  he 
has  at  Chernobyl. 


REALITY  TIME  ARRIVES  FOR 
EUROPEANS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

ophkbraska 

ih  the  house  of  refresemtatives 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  just  be 
that  we  are  beginning  to  see  some  light  at  the 
end  of  the  European  subsMy  tunnel.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Omaha  Wortd 
Heraki,  the  European  Pariiament  has  broken 
with  30  years  or  more  of  tradition  by  calling 
for  the  Common  Market  to  control  the  rising 
costs  of  agricultural  policies  and  to  adjust  Eu- 
ropean farm  prices  to  worid  levels. 

There  certainly  will  be  strenuous  resistance 
to  any  such  moves,  and  it  wouM  be  fooNsh  in 
the  extreme  for  use  to  begin  to  count  our 
chkskens,  soyt>eans,  grain,  and  other  com- 
modities too  early.  But  this  just  coutd  be  the 
opening  round  of  a  battle  which  finally  will 
bring  the  Europeans  to  ttieir  senses  on  this 
questton.  Those  of  us  on  this  skle  of  the  At- 
lantic wtK)  have  been  prodding  the  European 
Community  for  years  to  reduce  subskjies  and 
incentives  for  overproductk)n  cannot  afford  to 
let  down  our  guard.  The  stakes  for  American 
agriculture  are  too  high  for  us  to  do  anything 
but  continue  reasonable  and  legitimate  pres- 
sure until  ttie  Europeans  see  the  light  Our 
pressure  and  their  strapped  finances  may 
eventually  cause  them  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
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corranend  the  folk>wing  Wortd  HerakJ  edHortil 
to  my  colleagues. 

Rialitt  Tun  Aamivas  for  Edrofiaits 

An  issue  has  t>een  raised  in  the  European 
Parliament  that  some  Americana  might  con- 
sider several  years  overdue.  It  concerns  the 
cost  of  the  Common  Market's  agricultural 
policies. 

American  farmers  and  trade  officials  have 
l>een  criticizing  thoae  policies  for  years.  The 
subsidies  paid  to  farmers  in  Common 
Market  Nations  are  widely  viewed  in  this 
country  as  an  unfair  l>arrier  to  free  trade. 

The  European  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  elected  representatives  from  the  13 
Common  Market  nations,  called  the  other 
day  for  the  Common  Market  to  control  the 
rising  costs  of  agricultural  policies  and  to 
adjust  European  farm  prices  to  world  levels. 

The  1985  U.S.  farm  bill  has  increased  the 
pressure  on  the  Common  Market  subsidy 
program.  U.S.  farm  policy  is  aimed  at  lower- 
ing the  price  of  American  farm  products  to 
make  them  more  competitive.  The  Common 
Market  reacted  by  increasing  farm  subsidies 
to  keep  the  price  of  European  food  below 
American  products. 

The  Common  Market  annually  fixes 
prices  above  the  market  levels  for  European 
farm  products.  The  relatively  high  prices 
encourage  European  farmers  to  overpro- 
duce. The  surplus  grain  is  dumped  on  the 
international  market  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production.  This  has  undermined  the 
ability  of  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  to  sell  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  the  world  market. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment's resolution  wasn't  well  received  by  ev- 
eryone. A  statement  by  Christian  Demo- 
crats in  Germany  and  Italy  called  the  reso- 
lution "a  scandalous  document  which  shows 
total  disdain  for  the  European  farmer." 

The  resolution  might  have  come  as  a 
shock  to  them  and  to  European  fanners 
who  are  used  to  the  relatively  risk-free  life 
of  subsidized  farming.  Reality,  however, 
eventually  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
European  Parliament's  resolution  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THOMAS  JOSEPH 

1^  Wii  t^^y^y^ 


HON.  MEL  LEYINE 

OrCAUrORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  memory  of  Thomas  Joseph  Keller,  a 
brave  polioe  officer  in  Torrance,  CA,  who  trag- 
ically kwt  hia  life  in  the  line  of  duty  while  re- 
sponding to  the  scene  of  a  crime. 

Thomas  was  bom  in  Rockvllle  Center,  NY, 
and  moved  to  CaHfomia  when  he  was  2  years 
oM.  He  waa  raised  and  educated  in  Santa 
BartMra  and  graduated  from  Dos  Puebtos 
High  School  in  1978.  He  attended  Santa  Bar- 
bara Junior  College  and  then  joined  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  January  1979,  where  he  was 
trained  as  a  rifleman.  Thomas  served  in 
Washington,  DC  with  the  Corps  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Marine  Corps  Color  Quard  in 
Washington  for  2  years.  While  he  was  In  the 
servtee  he  received  two  meritorious  promo- 
tk)ns  and  also  the  Navy  achievement  medal 
for  professtonalism.  In  January  1962,  he  was 
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dtacharged  honoraWy  at  the  rank  of  ES.  Ha 
joined  the  Tortarwe  Polioe  Dapartmafrt  AprH 
26,  1962,  whore  he  waa  aaaigned  as  a  patrol 
offteer  and  served  wHh  diatlnctton  untH  his 
doclh,  April  17, 1966. 

Thomaa  was  a  talented  offtoer  devoted  to 
protecting  the  dtizena  of  Torrance.  At  the  age 
of  26.  he  hKi  already  established  Nmaetf  aa 
an  officer  with  great  promiae.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Thomas  chaaed  a  burglar  for  over  three 
bkxka,  over  backyards  and  alleys,  sustained  a 
broken  hand  until  he  successfully  made  an 
arrest.  Lux  January,  he  observed  a  auapect  in 
an  area  shopping  center  that  had  been  In- 
volved in  robberiea  and  was  responsible  for 
hto  arrest 

Thomas  Is  survived  by  his  mother  and 
father,  Eleanor  and  Max  Keller,  his  sisters, 
Anne  and  Patricia,  his  brother  John,  and  his 
fiance  Pattie  Dahlen. 

I  aak  that  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  paying  their  re- 
spects to  this  fine  young  man.  Our  community 
haa  Buffered  a  great  \ou  and  Thomas'  sacri- 
fice will  never  be  forgotten. 


int.  BURTON  ON  OUR  CHOICE 
IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  HSW  JiaSET 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place 
before  my  colleagues  a  very  fine  essay  on  the 
issue  of  American  support  for  the  Contras  by 
Representative  Dan  Burton.  The  Member 
from  Indiana  has  been  closely  involved  with 
this  critical  national  security  Issue  for  a  long 
time,  and  his  article  is  a  worthy  response  to 
those  who  would  cease  American  assistance 
to  the  Contras,  and  so  deliver  the  Nicaraguan 
people  to  an  underserved  and  unchoaen  fate. 

The  example  of  Cuba  stands  before  us,  and 
the  ti-end  of  Ntearaguan  devolution  into  a  new 
Cuba  has  been  dear  since  1979.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  for  Inaction  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  for  they  them- 
selves will  suffer  if  rulers  of  this  new  Cuba 
continue  to  banish  some  of  their  domestic  op- 
ponents and  to  destroy  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Burton  has 
continued  to  preaa  for  American  support  for 
the  democratic  reaiatance  in  Nicaraioua.  His 
essay  foitows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  14, 19861 
TBI  Choick  Cohtra  ViCToaY  or  Pbimaiiiiit 

DXCTATORaHIF 

(By  Dan  Burton) 

When  more  than  1,500  Sandlnlsta  troops 
Invaded  Honduras  within  days  of  the 
House's  defeat  of  aid  to  the  contras,  the 
Democrats  seemed  to  take  it  personally. 

Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  fumed  at  the 
"marauding  expansion  of  invaders,"  and 
called  the  Nicaraguan  action  "a  dear  viola- 
tion of  the  Rio  Treaty."  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill,  Jr.,  mustering  up 
the  ultimate  insult,  called  Nicaraguan  dicta- 
tor Daniel  Ortega  a  "bumbling,  incompe- 
tent, Marxist-Leninite  Communist." 

Other  Democrats  are  puzaled  over  what 
the  big  fuss  Is  about.  After  all,  they  point 
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out,  Nicaragua  has  made  mors  than  900  in- 
curslona  serosa  the  Honduran  border  (In- 
cluding more  than  80  before  the  contras 
iMgan  fighting).  Some  have  shown  far  more 
wrath  toward  the  Administration  for 
"hyping"  the  Invasion  than  against  the  San- 
dinistas for  carrying  It  out. 

For  thoae  of  us  who  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  the  Sandinistas  are  oommunlsts 
who  are  creating  a  Soviet/Cuban  base  in 
Nioaragtut.  all  this  would  be  amualng  If  it 
were  not  so  pathetic.  Could  O'NelU  be  dis- 
covering only  now  that  the  Bandlnistaa  are 
communists? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  one  to  think 
of  those  comforted  by  the  fact  that  this 
latest  Nicaraguan  aggression  is  nothing  new, 
that  it  Is  Just  one  of  SOO  violations  of  Hon- 
duran sovereignty?  What  does  Nicaragua 
have  to  do  to  arouse  their  concern? 

One  of  the  Democratic  point-men  on  Nica- 
ragua, Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (Md.),  said 
on  the  House  floor,  "I  must  now  say  to  the 
leaders  of  Nicaragua:  What  do  we  have  to 
show  for  our  efforts?  What  do  we  have  to 
show  for  our  f orbearanoe?  How  much  longer 
do  you  expect  us  to  remain  silent  In  the  face 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  slow  but  inexorable 
destruction  of  the  Ideals  of  your  revolu- 
tion?" That  plea  was  made  not  last  week  but 
in  December,  1983.  Since  then  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  stolen  an  election,  "suspended"  all 
civU  liberties,  wiped  out  entire  Indian  vil- 
lages and  driven  tens  of  thousands  of  Nica- 
raguan peasants  into  exUe  or  the  armed  re- 
sistance. 

By  now  there  is  about  as  little  mystery  ss 
to  what  the  Nicaraguan  communists  are  up 
to  as  there  Is  about  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  question  now  is: 
How  much  longer  will  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  have  to  wait  before  the  Demo- 
crats learn  that  being  nice  to  communists 
doesn't  work? 

More  disturbing,  you  won't  hear  any  of 
the  Democrats  who  are  voting  against  aid  to 
the  contras  talking  alx>ut  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  Their  goal  is  now  "contain- 
ment." That  means  negotiating  a  deal:  We 
abandon  the  contras,  the  Bandlnistss  prom- 
iae not  to  attack  or  subvert  their  neighbors. 

History  has  shown  that  containment— the 
idea  that  if  we  would  only  give  sanctuary  to 
communists  on  their  own  territory,  they  can 
be  militarily  or  diplomatically  held  to  their 
iMrders— does  not  work. 

But  even  if  It  did,  the  question  remains: 
Why  aren't  liberals  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  desperately  fighting  to  prevent  their 
country  from  becoming  another  Cuba?  All 
they  want  is  what  the  Sandinistas  them- 
selves promised— free  elections,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  non-alignment. 

The  tremendous  smear  campaign  against 
the  contras  doesn't  relate  to  the  facta.  If  the 
contras  are  only  remnants  of  the  old  regime 
of  strongman  Anastaslo  Somoaa,  why  are 
more  peasants  fighting  with  them  now  than 
were  fighting  during  the  revolution?  Why  Is 
Nicaragua's  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
urging  the  government  to  negotiate  with 
the  contras?  Why  has  every  poUtleal  party 
and  virtually  every  democratic  leader,  as 
well  u  many  former  Sandinistas,  Joined  in 
support  of  the  resistance? 

The  sad  reality  is  that  liberals  don't  really 
seem  interested  In  how  much  popular  sup- 
port the  contras  have.  They  have  deddsd 
that  the  contras  cannot  win.  and  therefore 
should  not  win.  Yet  look  at  the  drubbing 
that  the  Sandinistas  reoslved  in  Honduru 
from  a  contra  force  of  barely  trained  and 
poorly  armed  kida.  The  reason  the  oontru 
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won  Is  the  same  rsaaon  Israel  was  able  to 
turn  tiaok  five  Arab  armlas  on  the  first  day 
of  its  existenoe— the  contras  were  fighting 
for  their  lives,  for  freedom  and  for  their 
Ood,  not  because  smns  Cuban  told  than  to 
fight. 

Once  the  Nicaraguan  people  sse  that  th« 
oontru  are  winning,  the  resistance  will 
esally  double  in  sias.  With  International 
preasure,  the  Sandinistas  will  beoome  as  Iso- 
lated as  South  Africa  or  Fsrdlnand  B. 
Marcos  was  before  his  fall  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Time  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  free- 
dom fighters.  Victory  for  the  contras  will  be 
as  inevitable  as  the  victory  against  Somoaa. 

International  support  can  begin  with  a 
strong  bipartisan  vote  from  Congress.  The 
alternative  Is  permanent  dictatorship  In 
Nicaragua  and  the  end  to  any  hope  for 
peace  and  stability  In  the  fragile  democra- 
cies of  Central  America. 


DAVID  R,  MlUjai 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  OAUFORirU 
III  TKI  K0U8I  Of  MPUUKTATIVW 

Monday,  May  5. 1988 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  (1M  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outsUvidlng  mambar  of  Iha 
San  Fernando  Valley  bualnasa  community.  On 
May  6,  David  R.  Miller  wHI  be  concluding  his 
term  as  praaMant  of  the  United  Chambers  of 
Cofflmaroa  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

In  hIa  year  In  office  Mr.  Miller  sarvad  as 
spokaaman  for  over  6,6(X>  businaaaas  In  tha 
San  Fernando  Valley  who  are  mambars  of  tha 
21  chambers  making  up  tha  Unltad  Chambar 
of  Comn>oroe. 

Since  oollega,  with  a  poet  graduate  legal 
background,  Dave  Miller  has  served  In  a  wMa 
variety  of  poaltions.  Ha  has  earvad  as  an  ad- 
mlniatratlva  aaalstant  to  a  Congraaaman,  as  a 
White  House  staff  member,  a  surrogate 
speaker  for  the  White  House,  a  national  coor- 
dinator for  a  PraeMantial  campaign,  a  project 
director  for  an  eight  State  regkjn,  an  executive 
with  a  thaatrtoal  pro<juotion  company,  the  dl* 
raotor  of  •oonomltc  davaH)pment  for  a  law  firm 
and  prasMant  of  two  economic  davalopmant 
and  management  flmw. 

Evan  with  his  diverse  and  demanding 
oaraar,  Dave  has  still  found  time  for  cMc  ra- 
■ponalbillttas  which  have  indudad  being  a  pat- 
tron  for  the  YMCA,  the  Fernando  Awarda,  and 
many  other  nonprofit  and  oharttabia  organba- 
ttons.  Last  year,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Men  In  Amarioa  and  has 
raoalvad  numerous  awards  and  oartlfloatas  of 
recognition  both  locally  and  nationally.  He  has 
also  served  as  praaldant  of  a  number  of  com- 
munlty  groups  and  aaaodattons, 

I  have  no  doubt  his  fine  leadership  as  praal- 
dant of  tha  Unltad  Chambers  of  Commaroa 
will  be  missed.  It  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
join  v^  my  oollaaguea  and  tha  San  Fernando 
Valley  Unltad  Chambers  of  Commaroa  to  pay 
tribute  to  David  R.  Miller,  a  talented  and  f- 
spactad  member  of  his  community. 
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CONTRACTOR  PRODUCnVITY 
AWARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUrORHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  S,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  ttiat  Northrop 
Corp.  has  received  the  prestigious  Contractor 
Productivity  Award  from  the  Air  Force  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row. 

This  year's  award  was  in  the  category  of 
material  and  subcontracts.  It  resulted  from  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  cost  of  subcontractor-sup- 
plied parts  for  ttie  F/A-18.  As  a  result  of  this 
program,  Northrop  achieved  cost  reductions 
of  22  percent  over  2  years— a  savings  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  $125  million. 

This  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  because 
a  substantial  amount  of  Northrop's  work  on 
the  F/A-18  is  done  in  my  district. 

During  this  time  of  fiscal  restraint  and  corv 
cem  about  wasteful  spending  in  the  defense 
budget  it  is  vitally  important  that  defense  con- 
tractors undertake  efforts  to  reduce  costs.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  one  dollar  when  the 
national  security  of  our  country  Is  Involved. 

In  1965  the  Northrop  Aircraft  Division  won 
the  Air  Force  award  for  reducing  direct  labor 
costs  on  the  F/A-18.  In  1984  it  won  the 
award  for  achieving  substantial  gains  in  the 
quality  arKJ  reliability  category  of  the  same 
program. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  on 
congratulating  Northrop  on  a  job  well  done. 


SECTION  127  OP  THE  TAX  CODE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  bring  to  tt>e  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttie 
expiration  of  an  Important  program  which  has 
a  7-year  record  of  success,  contiibutes  to  the 
upward  mobility  of  kTwer  and  mkMIe  dass  citi- 
zens, and  is  pivotal  to  improving  America's  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  In  ttie  workJ  market- 
place. 

I  am  referring  to  section  127  of  the  Tax 
Code,  which  allows  employer  provided  educa- 
tional assistance — such  as  empkjyee's  gross 


A  1985  survey  of  319  major  companies  by 
the  American  Society  of  Training  and  Devel- 
opment showed  ttiat,  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  79  percent  of  those  receiving  employee 
educational  assistance  earn  under  $30,000, 
and  25  percent  of  tfiem  make  under  $1 5,000. 
Moreover,  the  survey  revealed  that  In  New 
York,  58  percent  of  these  employees  are  re- 
ceiving training  in  basic  skills  like  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  math  through  this  valuable  akl  pro- 
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upon  which  they  can  rely  for  appUcatlons  to 
new  Job  opportunity. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  welt- 
trained  work  force  is  central  to  a  productive 
economy.  Section  127  is  an  Investment  in  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource — human  cap- 
ital. As  such,  it  contiibutes  to  America's 
strength  in  the  workl  marketplace.  As  U.S. 
workers  raise  their  skill  level,  they  make  a 
more  effective  contribution  to  their  industry. 

We  may  well  wonder— if  this  proviston  is  so 
great  why  has  Congress  altowed  it  to  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unfortunate,  but  this  provi- 
sion is  caught  up  in  the  larger  issue  of  tax 
refonm.  Section  127  wouk)  be  reauthorized  for 
2  years  by  the  House-passed  tax  bill;  the 
pending  Senate  package  woukl  extend  it  per- 
manently, as  would  ttie  President's  own  plan. 
But  tax  reform  is  moving  stowty.  While  section 
127  enjoys  widespread  support,  it  is  caught  up 
in  the  bigger  picture. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Mitchell  from  Maryland 
and  Mr.  Zschau  from  California,  have  been 
circulating  a  Dear  Colleague  uring  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  right  this  wrong 
against  hard  working  Americans  by  passing  a 
temporary  extension  that  would  enable  sec- 
tion 127  to  be  used  until  tax  reform  legislation 
is  passed.  I  have  signed  the  letter  and  I  urge 
you  all  to  do  so. 

Let's  not  discourage  Americans'  efforts  to 
better  their  own  skills. 


Mays,  2986 


Mays,  1986 


EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


One  New  York  firm  volunteered  that- 
Lower  paid  employees  benefit  from  this 
because  they  have  leas  of  an  educational 
base  to  provide  mobility  in  the  workplace. 
That  is,  they  need  the  training  to  be  pre- 
pared for  changing  work  situations,  since 
they  don't  have  a  broad-based  education 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  foreign 
polKy  devek)pments  In  recent  memory  have 
been  greeted  with  such  support  from  the 
American  people  as  the  American  bomtiing 
raid  on  Libya.  No  one  here  wants  wan  no  one 
here  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  civilian  vk:- 
tims  of  an  othenwise  surgically  precise  attack. 

Now  the  President  has  taken  decisive 
action,  and  he  has  pledged  that  he  will  retali- 
ate again  If  Qadhafi  does  not  mend  his  ways. 
The  Beatoice  Daily  Sun  believes  this  is  the 
proper  course  of  action,  urging  the  Presklent 
to  "attack  again  and  again"  if  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  victims  of  Libyan  terrorism.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  wouM  benefit  from  read- 
ing the  views  eiqyessed  in  the  Sun's  editorial, 
and  I  commend  it  to  their  attention. 
[From  the  Beatrice  (NE)  Daily  Sun,  Apr.  16, 
19861 

Mkssaqi  TO  Khabaft 
(By  Kent  Thomas) 

The  madman  Khadafy  and  his  fellow  ter- 
rorists got  only  a  portion  of  what  they  de- 
served from  the  U.S.  air  attack  on  Libya. 

As  long  as  their  reign  of  terror  continues 
against  Americans  and  other  Innocent  per- 
sons, they  deserve  nothing  short  of  annihi- 
lation, and  the  sooner  the  better. 

While  it  would  be  nice  for  our  so-eaUed 
allies  to  support  the  UJ3.  strategy,  that  isn't 
the  most  important  consideration.  Libya 
must  pay  for  its  barbarism,  and  if  the  U£. 
has  to  do  it  alone,  then  so  be  it 

After  all,  it's  Americans  who  have  been 
singled  out  by  the  terrorists  as  targets,  and 


oonaequenfly,  no  other  nation  will  be  as  in- 
terested or  have  as  much  at  stake  as  we  do. 

President  Reagan  and  the  Administration 
have  l>een  patient  for  as  long  as  they  dare. 
They  warned  Khadafy  repeatedly  that  ter- 
rorism would  not  be  tolerated  or  go  unpun- 
ished, but  the  words  didn't  work.  Libya  con- 
tinued to  take  the  lives  of  innocents  with 
senseless  terrorism,  and  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  it  was  planning  more  deadly  epi- 
sodes, in  the  immediate  future. 

Khadafy  and  Libya  have  gotten  away  with 
murderous  terrorism  for  years,  without  ap- 
propriate reprisals.  The  VS.  attack  on 
Libyan  military  Installations  this  week  may 
not  stop  the  terrorism,  but  it  should  have 
sent  Khadafy  the  unmistakably-dear  mes- 
sage that  this  heretofore  cost-free  torment 
has  come  to  an  end. 

The  best  solution  of  all.  at  this  point, 
would  be  for  the  [>eople  of  Libya.  Europe, 
and  tlie  Arab  world  to  pressure  Khadafy  to 
call  off  this  terrorist  dogs. 

If  that  doesn't  happen,  and  Americans 
continue  to  be  victims  of  Libyan  terrorism, 
then  President  Reagan  and  the  Pentagon 
will  be  obliged  to  attack  again  and  again. 
Terrorism  against  Americans  must  be  dealt 
with,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  world  decides  to 
sit  idly  by  and  piously  conjure  up  state- 
ments of  condemnation  against  us. 


DISASTER  IN  THE  UKRAINE 


JEWISH    EDUCATORS    SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARDS  PRESENTED 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERB«AN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1986 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  recipients  of  the  1986  Asso- 
ciation Of  Jewish  Educators  Scholarship 
Award.  The  Association  of  Jewish  Educators 
is  affiliated  with  the  community  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  Los 
Angeles.  It  consists  of  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  classified  employees  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Unified  School  District  and  provides  pro- 
fe8sk)nal,  social,  and  educational  support  to 
its  members  and  the  Los  Angeles  Jewish 
Community. 

Each  year  the  Association  of  Jewish  Educa- 
tors holds  a  scholarship  fundraiser  and  award 
scholarships  to  outstanding  Jewish  students 
from  Los  Angeles'  49  senior  high  schools  who 
have  met  requirements  of  outstanding  aca- 
demic perforrnance,  servkse  to  their  school, 
service  to  the  Jewish  community,  and  to  their 
community  at  large.  The  1986  scholarship 
winners  are:  Mark  Silverberg,  senkx,  Birming- 
ham High  School;  Scott  Pauker,  senk>r.  Grant 
High  School;  Becky  Adel-Pollack,  senior.  Uni- 
versity High  School;  Jonathan  Cohen,  senkx, 
Marshall  High  School;  Courtnay  Myrow, 
senky,  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Enriched  Stud- 
ies; Marc  Kirshbaum,  senkx,  Cleveland 
M«Bn«t  High  School;  Erik  Alson,  senkx,  North 
Hollywood  High  School;  and  Orit  Wiener, 
senior,  El  Camino  Real  High  School. 

It  is  my  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  these  fine  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NSW  TORK 
IX  THE  HOUn  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 

Monday,  May  5. 1986 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  all  of  ut 
■re  oonoemed  about  the  newt  of  the  dlsatter- 
oua  fire  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  powarplant 
near  Kiev  In  the  Soviet  Unkxi.  However,  we 
know  very  llttte  about  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent or  the  present  situation.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  by  the  lack  of  notification  from 
Soviet  authorities  about  the  hazardous  situa- 
tion, and  their  continued  refusal  to  provkje  im- 
portvit  information  concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  the  aocklent 

The  Soviet  Unkm  is  one  of  wortd't  five  larg- 
est users  of  nuclear-generated  electricity.  As 
such,  they  have  an  obligation  to  share  the  de- 
tails of  an  accWent  whtoh  effects  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  other  natkxM. 
This  information  is  important  to  relatives  of 
those  living  in  the  Ukraine.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  learn  about  the  causes  of  the  acckJent 
and  will  akl  efforts  to  Improve  the  safety 
standards  at  other  nuclear  reactors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ironk:  that  ttie  Ukrainian 
people,  who  have  survived  a  forced  famine 
and  have  lived  under  Soviet  domination  for 
over  65  years,  are  now  the  unwilling  victims  of 
ttte  worst  nuclear  disaster  in  history.  I  have 
been  contacted  by  many  of  my  constituents 
wtw  have  relatives  living  in  ttie  Ukraine  and 
nearby  Poland  which  has  also  been  seriously 
effected  by  ttie  radtoactive  ckxjd.  My  constitu- 
ents are  very  concerned  about  ttie  well  being 
of  their  relatives.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
states  that  there  have  been  few  casualties, 
ttiere  have  been  numerous,  credible  reports  to 
tfie  conbwy.  The  Soviet  Unkxi's  refusal  to 
provWe  detailed  Information  has  left  my  oort- 
stttiients  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  American  people  have  of- 
fered ttieir  akl  and  aasistance  to  ttie  Ukrainian 
people.  I  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Unkxi  to  accept 
ttiis  offer,  which  will  help  prevent  unnecessary 
casualties.  I  also  strongly  urge  ttie  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Unkxi  to  provkle  a  full  disckjsure 
regarding  the  circumstances  surrounding  ttie 
fire  and  to  provkje  a  complete  list  of  cMual- 
ties.  My  constituents  have  a  right  to  know 
about  ttie  status  of  ttieir  relatives. 


SENATE  COBOtOTTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedtire  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
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for  printing  in  the  Bxtensloiu  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cokouuxoxal 
Rboou)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asteriik  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  6,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rkou. 

MmXltOS  SOXIDUIilD 

MATT 

9:S0  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commsroe,  Justice,  State,  the  JiuUdary, 
and  Related  Agendas  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  as- 
timatss  for  fiscal  year  1M7  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  VA. 
District  Courts/Courts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  UA  Constitution. 

S-ue.  Capitol 
Banking.  Bouslns,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  and  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   ths 
chandng  financial  servloes  environ- 
ment. 

SD-6S8 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  9163.  to  pro- 
mote and  Improve  efficient  and  ef fso- 
tlve  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD-aao 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sut>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  the 
Urban  Mais  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-1S8 
Energy  and  Natural  Rsaouroes 
Biulnsss  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
8.  873,  8.  670.  S.  018.  and  8.  046,  bills 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  coal  Isaalng  program,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

8D-S66 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  3018  and  H.R. 
4181.  bills  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  United  States  diplomatic  personnel, 
facilities,  and  operations,  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  8.  1041,  to  provide  for 
sanctions  against  any  country  that 
provides  support  for  perpetrators  of 
acts  of  International  terrorism,  and  8. 
Res.  100,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  call 
for  international  negotiations  to  malce 
international  terrorism  a  universal 
crime  prosecutable  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

SD-410 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medical 
malpractice. 

SD-480 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  3881,  to 
raise  the  baseline  level  of  credit  exten- 
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sion  authority  for  the  VetOTaas'  Ad> 
mlnlstratlonloaD  guaranty  program. 

BIMll 
9:00  p  ja. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  1U> 
lated  Agendas  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1017  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agendas. 

SD-188 
Judldary 
To  hold  hsarings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

•D-996 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9360,  to  settle 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  activities 
on  the  Pins  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
and  8.  9348,  to  Improve  the  health 
status  of  Native  Hawallans. 

SD-194 
8:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hsarings  In  dosed  session  on 
ths  situation  In  Panama. 

8-116,  Capitol 

MATS 

0:80  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servloes,  and  Eduoatlon,  and 
certain  related  agendes. 

8D-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1087  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  the 
space  transportation  system. 

SR-38S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  nudear  testing 
Issues. 

8D-410 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  strate- 
gic systems. 

SD-103 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-188 
Armed  Servloes 
To  hold  a  business  meeting  In  open  and 
closed  sessions  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Financial  Management. 
Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Judge  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
MUltary  Appeals.  Walter  J.  Shea,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  s  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commli- 
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sion.   and  other  pending  committee 
business. 

SR-222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  gov- 
ernment approval  of  the  release  of  ge- 
netically-engineered organisms. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Interna- 
tional nuclear  safety  Issues. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 
To   resume   hearings   on   white   collar 
crime  in  the  United  States,  focusing 
on  the  E.F.  Button  Investigation. 

SD-226 
2:30  pjn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tariff 
bills. 

SI>-21S 

MAY  9 
9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  handling  of  the 
Jackie  Presser  ghostworkers  case. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  325,  to  ap- 
prove the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion" between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Palau. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  hospitals  tmder  the  Medi- 
care program. 

SD-21S 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

SD-192 
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MAT  12 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  2160,  to  clarify 
and  improve  the  analysis  of  mergers 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative. 

8D-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lynne  V.  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
Chainierson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  situation 
in  Mexico. 

S-116.  Capitol 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business  items. 

EF-ioO.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,   to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Intelligence 

community. 

8H-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  HJl.  1362,  to  revise,  con- 
solidate, and  enact  certain  laws  related 
to  load  lines  and  measurement  of  ves- 
sels as  parts  C  and  J  of  subtitle  n  of 
tiUe  46,  VS.  Code. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Woita 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  heulngs  on  S.  445,  S.  1225. 
and  S.  1761,  bills  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  regarding  liability  for  nuclear  in- 
cidents. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  situation  in 
Mexico. 

SD-419 


May  5,1986 


Mays,  198$ 


2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  serv- 
ices trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  673,  to  establish 
a  specialized  corps  of  Judges  necessary 
for  certain  Federal  proceedings  re- 
quired to  be  conducted,  and  S.  580,  to 
enstu^  the  Independence  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges. 

SD-226 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed   business   meeting,   to   continue 
markup   of   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tidn  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2403,  to  re- 
quire that  public  buildings  constructed 
or  altered  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  shall  be  in  compliance  with  na- 
tionally recognized  building  codes  and 
State  and  local  zoning  laws,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  public  buildings 
program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  ELnergy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1327,  to  estab- 
lish higher  minimum  rates  of  basic 
pay  in  geographic  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  experiencing 
significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problems,  S.  1727,  to  establish  alterna- 


tive penonnel  management  ■yatems 
for  scientific  and  technloal  employees, 
and  provlilons  of  8.  2082,  to  improve 
the  management  of  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs,  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Acquisition  Bervloe,  and  to  limit 
employment  contacts  between  senior 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  contractors. 

8D-ia4 
Labor  and  Human  Reeouroes 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-480 

MAY  15 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  reported 
sightings  of  live  military  personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

8D-628 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  S.  2088,  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  asbestos  hazard  abate- 
ment in  the  nation's  schools,  and  6. 
2300,  to  set  standards  for  identifica- 
tion and  abatement  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos in  Federal  and  other  buUdings. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2050,  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al  disease   in   order   to   establish   a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
Illness  and  death  of  such  workers. 

SD-4S0 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-124 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorl^ng  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  prospects 
for  exporting  American  coal. 

SD-866 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  oU  spill 
protocol. 

SD-419 
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1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrortim  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  In  eloeed  tewlon  to 
examine  legal  mechanlami  to  combat 
terrorism. 

8-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Administrative   Praotloe   and   Prooedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prosecution  of 
Soviet  Embassy  demonstntors. 

8D-236 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

8D-193 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelllgenoe 
matters. 

8H-ai9 

MAY  16 


9:80 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr.,  to  be 
Commandant,  UJ3.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  grade  of  admiral,  and  Rear  Admi- 
ral James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Com- 
mandant, U.8.  Coast  Guard,  with  the 
grade  of  vice  admlraL 

SR-258 
10:15  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tnumwrtation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission. 

8R-25S 

MAY  20 

0:80  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  the  De- 
pwtments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-lie 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  remits  of 
the  Economic  Simimlt  and  interna- 
tional debt  Issues. 

8D-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Servioe,  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services. 

SD-19a 

MAY  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
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n J.  Information  Ageney,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Demoeraey. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelllgenoe 
To  bold  closed  bearings  on  Intelllgenoe 
matters. 

8H-819 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeouroes 
Builneis  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Reeouroes 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

8D-4M 

MAY  39 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

^       8D-1M 

JUNES 
9:80  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeouroes 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Polldee  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

8D-S66 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America, 

8D-843 

JUNE  4 

9:S0ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agendea. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  BCarlne  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1986,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  In  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-35S 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Buslneu  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-S66 
Labor  and  Human  Resotirces 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-4S0 

JX7NE5 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon   of   the   P-.bllc   Utility 
Regulatory  PoUdes  Act  (PX.  95-417). 

8D-866 
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JX7NE  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-36« 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions tc  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SO-430 

JUNE  12 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  illiteracy  in  America. 

3175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055,  to  establish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

SD-366 
10:00  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  medi- 
cal malpractice. 

SD-430 

JUNE  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  25 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 

JULY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoimses 
To  hold  hearings  on  measiu'es  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  children. 

SD-430 

JULY  17 
9:30  a.m.  « 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Finance's   Subcommittee   on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  issues. 

SD-430 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Sectuity  and  Iiu»me  Mabite- 
nance  Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoimses 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

O  Ood.  give  us  ears  to  hear  the 
voices  about  us  that  speak  of  the  way 
of  peace.  May  we  hear  the  voices  of 
history  that  remind  of  past  injustices 
that  we  may  labor  so  they  will  occur 
no  more.  May  we  hear  the  voices  of 
today  that  call  us  to  a  better  world 
where  people  live  in  respect  and  digni- 
ty. Keep  our  hearts  open  and  free  of 
prejudice  that  we  will  be  receptive  to 
that  truth  that  makes  us  free.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  Ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


STEVEN  McKENNA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1598) 
for  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWIN  RIOS  AND  OEOVANNA 
RIOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  483) 
for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Rios  and  Oeo- 
vanna  Rios. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Edwin  Rios  and  Oeovanna 
Rios  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct 
two  numbers  from  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant visas  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth 


under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the 
total  number  of  such  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(c)  of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Edwin  Marcos 
Rios  (also  known  as  Marcos  Edwin  Rios) 
and  Oeovanna  Rios  may  be  classified  as 
children  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOKbKlXF)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  which  shaU  be  eligible  to  be  f  Ued  in 
their  behalf  in  the  United  SUtes  by  Robert 
and  NeUy  Oliva,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act, 
and  thereafter  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  processing  under  section  24S  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  immigration  status 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  only  be  ef- 
fective if  Robert  and  Nelly  Oliva  file  a  peti- 
tion within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read.  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edwin  Marcos  Rios  (also  known  as 
Marcos  Edwin  Rios)  and  Oeovanna 
Rios." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


tlves  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  Urth 
under  section  20S(a)  of  the  Immlgratloo  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the 
total  number  of  such  vliu  which  are  made 
available  to  such  natives  under  section 
20S(e)  of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  3,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act",  insert 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  immigration  status  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  only  be  effec- 
tive if  Ms.  Chang  Al  Bae  applies  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  for  such  relief  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MS.  CHANO  AI  BAE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  737) 
for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Chang  Al  Bae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representatives  of  4he  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assemttted.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ms.  Chang  Ai  Bae  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  Immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  to  na- 


ENRIQUE  MONTANO  UOARTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1698) 
for  the  relief  of  Enrique  Montano 
Ugarte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  169S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Enrique  Montano  Ugarte  may 
be  classified  u  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  lOKbKlKF)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Blanea  Ugarte,  eitlsen  of  the  United  States, 
purstiant  to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or 
slaters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
prlvUege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "peUUon" 
strike  all  that  follows  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "which  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  fUed  In  hta  behalf  In  the  United 
States  by  Blanea  Ugarte,  dtisen  of  the 
Unites  States,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Act,  and  thereafter  the  beneficiary  shall  be 
eligible  for  processing  under  section  348  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
aoeorded  any  right,  privilege  or  status  under 


a  Tliis  lymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  ii  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  tlian  ipoken.  by  a  Member  of  the  Houm  oo  the  floor. 
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the  Immigrmtlon  and  Nattonality  Act.  Pro- 
oMed  fttHKer.  That  the  immigration  status 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  only  be  ef- 
fective if  Blanca  Ugarte  files  a  petition 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.". 

BCr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HERBERT  TICHAUER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1756) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  Herbert  Ti- 
chauer.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears 
two  objections. 

The  bill  is  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


LEONARD  T.EST.TE  GAMBIE 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1757) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Leslie 
Gamble. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1757 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprt*entativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Leonard  Leslie  Oambie,  the 
uncle  of  the  wife  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  immediate 
relative  within  the  meaning  of  section 
201(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  304  of  that  Act  shaU  not  be  applica- 
ble in  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2.  line  1,  delete  the  word  "case.",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "case: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  be  deposited  as  prescrilied  by  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  said  Act.  Provided  further. 
That  a  visa  is  issued  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Christine  Ballard  Denton  in  compliance 
with  the  Act.". 

Bfr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  theRBC»iw. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 


JUAN  RICARDO  McRAE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3093) 
for  the  relief  of  Juan  Ricardo  McRae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbl^d.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Juan  Ricardo  McRae,  may  be 
classlfed  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOKbXlHF)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Barry  McRae  and  Edllma  McRae  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  PATRICK  BRADT.  ANN  M. 
BRADY.  AND  MARK  P.  BRADT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3154) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Patrick  Brady, 
Aim  M.  Brady,  and  Mark  P.  Brady. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows: 

HJl.  3154 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  section  lOKaKlSXEKi)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  John 
Patrick  Brady,  Ann  M.  Brady,  and  Mark  P. 
Brady  shall  be  treated  as  being  aliens  de- 
scribed in  that  section  during  any  period  in 
which  John  Patrick  Brady  is  employed  by 
Swiss  Air  Transport  Company,  Limited. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "petition" 
strike  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "which  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  fUed  in  his  behalf  in  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Lockwood. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Act,  and  thereafter  the 
beneficiary  shall  be  eligible  for  processing 
under  section  245  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiary  shaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Provided  further.  That  the 
immigration  status  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall  only  be  effective  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Lockwood  file  a  petition  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.". 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALEXANDER  LOCKWOOD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3323) 
for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Lockwood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3323 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Alexander  Lockwood  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOKbXlXF)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Lockwood,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 


MOUNTAHA  BOU-ASSALI  SAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3365) 
for  the  relief  of  Mountaha  Bou-Assali 
Saad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  3365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Moim- 
taha  Bou-Assali  Saad  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  relating  to  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  English  language  and  the 
history,  principles,  and  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States  and,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  310(d)  of  such  Act, 
may  be  naturalized  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  other- 
wise eligible  for  naturalization  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "natural- 
ized" strike  all  that  follows  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
in  such  amount  and  containing  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  be  deposited.". 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
VlrglnU? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MILANIE  C.  ESCOBAL  NORMAN 
AND  ANGELA  DAWN  NORBIAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3577) 
for  the  relief  of  Bfilanie  C.  Escobal 
Norman  and  Angela  Dawn  Norman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3577 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Milanle  C.  Escobal  Norman 
and  Angela  Dawn  Norman  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  two  numbers 
from  the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total  number 
of  such  visas  which  are  made  available  to 
such  natives  under  section  303(e)  of  such 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  in  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Milanle  C.  Escobal 
Norman,  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Im- 
mediate relative  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  304  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable in  this  case.  Provided.  That  the  immi- 
gration statiu  authorized  under  this  Act 
ShaU  only  be  effective  if  Milanle  C.  Escobal 
Norman  applies  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
such  relief  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcohp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  foUows:  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Milanle  C.  Escobal  Norman." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MISHUiEN  EARLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
381)  for  the  relief  of  Miahleen  Earle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  biU  as  follows: 

8.  381 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Motue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mlshleen  Earle  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  late  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  308(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  niuiber  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  section 
303(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WHITEWORTH  INC.  OP 
GARDENA,  CA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2987) 
for  the  relief  of  Whiteworth  Inc.  of 
Gardena,CA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  follows: 

HJi.  2987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congms  auemXAed,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  last  sentence  of  section 
61S4(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  claims  for  drawbacks  of  al- 
cohol taxes  in  the  ease  of  distilled  splrlU 
which  are  unfit  for  beverage  purposes),  a 
claim  for  a  drawback  under  such  section  of 
such  Clode  with  respect  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1982  by  Whiteworth  Incorporated  of 
Oardena.  California,  shall  be  treated  as 
timely  filed  for  purposes  of  such  section  if 
luch  claim  is  filed  before  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroMed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  paaied.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


mediately  following  the  enactment  hereof, 
and  to  adjudicate  as  if  timely  presented, 
claims  of  Beulah  C.  Shlfflett  for  replace- 
ment, by  reason  of  nonreoelpt,  of  Treasury 
checks  numbered  8.254.109  dated  September 
37.  1983.  in  the  amount  of  $800,  and  num- 
bered 8,364.868.  dated  October  11.  1968,  in 
the  amount  of  $11.30.  both  of  which  cheeks 
were  issued  to  Beulah  C.  Shlfflett  by  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Anny  Flnanoe 
and  Accounting  Center  in  payment  of 
Uwf  ul  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  foUowing  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appnqTriated,  to  Betilah  C.  Shlfflett  of  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia,  $811.20.  in  fuU  set- 
tiement  of  all  claims  of  Beulah  C.  Shlfflett 
against  the  United  States  by  reason  of  non- 
receipt  of  two  Treastiry  checks  numbered 
5,254,109  dated  September  27,  1963,  in  the 
amount  of  $800;  and  numbered  5,364,568, 
dated  October  11,  1968,  in  the  amount  of 
$11.30,  both  of  which  cheeks  were  issued  to 
Beulah  C.  Shlfflett  by  authority  of  the 
United  States  Army  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Center  In  payment  of  lawful  obligations 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

BIr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RicoKD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BEULAH  C.  8HIFFLETT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1889) 
for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C.  Shlfflett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  1889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentaHvn  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  (utembled.  That,  the 
llmlUtlon  set  forth  In  section  8707  of  titte 
81,  United  States  Code,  notwithstanding, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorlasd 
and  directed  to  entertain,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  im- 


JOE  HERRING 

The  Qerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1280) 
for  the  relief  of  Joe  Herring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerii 
read  the  bill  u  f  oUowk 

H.R.1260 

S«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReprtaentaHves  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congrus  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  Joe  Herring  of  Wel- 
lington. Texas,  an  amoimt,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  adequate  to  compensate 
Joe  Herring  for  the  loss  he  incurred, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  as  a  result  of 
the  Improper  activities  of  an  employee  of 
the  Depsrtment  of  Agriculture  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foreclosure  sale  in  1978  of  ICr. 
Herring's  farm  that  secured  a  loan  made  to 
him  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  Any  amount  paid 
to  Joe  Herring  under  this  Act  shall  be  in 
full  and  complete  setUement  of  any  and  all 
claims  against  the  United  SUtes  by  Joe  Her- 
ring arising  out  of  such  loan. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
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c^ved  by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
aervloes  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  (1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Joe  Herring  of  Wellington, 
Texas,  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  fair 
market  value,  on  the  date  of  the  forcedo- 
sure  sale,  of  the  farm  of  Joe  Herring  (in- 
cluding the  mineral  rights  therein)  that  se- 
cured a  loan  made  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921, 
et  seq.)  and  that  was  sold,  as  a  result  of  im- 
proper activities  by  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  foreclosure  sale 
in  1975,  less  (2)  any  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  Joe  Herring  secured  by  such  farm  on 
such  date:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  amount  paid  to  Joe  Herring  under  this 
Act  exceed  $200,000.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  fair  market  value  of  Joe  Herring's 
farm  on  the  date  of  said  foreclosure  sale 
shall  be  determined  by  an  Independent  ap- 
praisal obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr,  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEIRS  OP  M.  SOT.  NATHANIEL 
SCOTT,  U.S.  ARMY,  RETIRED. 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  529) 
for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  M.  Sgt. 
Nathaniel  Scott.  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  iollows: 

H.R.  529 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  following-named  heirs  of  the  late 
Master  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Scott,  United 
States  Army  retired,  the  amounts  shown  op- 
posite their  names  in  full  settlement  of 
their  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  re- 
tired pay  due  their  deceased  father  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  March  26, 1981: 

Mr.  Virgil  Neal  Scott,  $5,124.57; 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Scott.  Jr.,  $5,124.57; 


Mr.  Charles  Henry  Scott,  $5,124.57; 

Mrs.  Sandra  Scott  Wade,  $5,124.57; 

Mr.  James  Milton  Scott.  $5,124.57; 

Mrs.  Kathy  Scott  Skipper.  $5,124.57. 

Sxc.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  "appropriated" 
insert:  "the  sum  of  $39,695.42.  to  be  divided 
into  equal  parts  and  distributed.". 

On  page  2  line  3.  strike  "the  amounts 
shown  opposite  their  names". 

Strike  out  "$6,124.57"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


LIBYA  AND  SYRIA  SHOULD 
HEED  TERRORISM  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  leadership  of  our  President 
and  our  allies  in  issuing  a  stem  warn- 
ing to  Libya  and  other  purveyors  of 
terrorism  that  such  iUegal  violence 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  joint  statement  issued  at  the 
Tokyo  summit  by  seven  major  democ- 
racies is  long  overdue— and  I  hope  the 
message  to  Libya  that  "terrorism  must 
be  fought  relentlessly  and  without 
compromise"  will  not  be  lost  on  Syria 
and  its  President  Hafez  el-Assad. 

President  Assad  of  Syria  should  read 
closely  the  implications  of  the  joint 
communique,  the  mood  of  our  allies, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  action 
against  Libya. 

For  too  long,  Assad  has  been  able  to 
operate  with  impunity  as  the  godfa- 
ther of  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Assad  must  understand  that  the 
United  States  wlU  support  Israel  in 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  protect 
its  borders  and  its  citizens  from  terror- 
ism. 

He  must  be  made  to  realize,  in  no 
uncertain    terms,    that    the    United 


States  and  our  allies  will  not  hesitate 
to  go  to  the  sources  of  terrorism  and 
take  appropriate  actions  against  na- 
tions such  as  Ssrria.  which  harbor, 
train,  equip,  fund,  and  support  terror- 
ists. 


THE  TANTALIZINO  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

ISi.  DANNEBCEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  Greek  mythology  Tanta- 
lus, the  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  the 
English  language  owes  the  word  "tan- 
talizing," was  a  braggart.  He  boasted 
that  his  cooking  would  delight  the 
Olympian  gods.  He  was  punished  for 
his  temerity,  as  he  was  made  to  stand 
in  water  up  to  his  neck,  but  could 
never  quench  his  thirst,  for  whenever 
he  bent  down  to  drink,  the  water 
would  recede.  Overhead  hung 
branches  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  but 
he  could  never  soothe  his  himger,  for 
whenever  he  tried  to  pick  one,  the 
branch  would  bend  out  of  his  reach. 

Uncle  Sam  iu)pears  to  be  in  a  similar 
predicament.  Whenever  he  wants  to 
quench  his  thirst  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  soothe  his  hunger  for  a 
balanced  trade,  his  objectives  appear 
to  be  receding  and  look  infinitely 
remote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Uncle  Sam  stopped 
boasting  about  his  power  to  create 
wealth  out  of  nothing,  through  the 
simple  device  of  sprinkling  some  ink 
on  little  scraps  of  paper  and  calling 
them  dollars,  and  if  he  defined  a 
dollar  as  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  which 
can  no  longer  be  printed,  but  can  be 
acquired  by  work  and  saving,  then  the 
gods  might  take  pity  and  remove  the 
curse  from  him.  Balanced  budget  and 
balanced  trade  may  become  a  reality. 


FUNDING  FOR  FEDERAL  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS  HAS  BEEN 
DRASTICALLY  REDUCED 

WHILE     DEFENSE     PROGRAMS 
INCREASE 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  imder  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration funding  for  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced while  defense  programs  have 
seen  an  unprecedented  increase. 

The  cost  to  our  Nation's  school 
system  has  been  great.  In  the  past  6 
years  test  scores  have  declined,  the 
rate  of  functional  illiteracy  has  in- 
creased, and  needed  programs  for  the 
poor  and  the  handicapped  have  been 
reduced. 


The  President  has  proposed  a  17.5- 
percent  cut  for  Federal  education  pro- 
grams In  1987.  Wisely,  the  House  de- 
feated this  proposal. 

The  educational  system  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. In  order  to  stay  competitive  in 
the  international  marketplace,  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future,  and 
m>in»Ain  our  position  as  a  world 
leader,  we  must  continue  to  provide 
the  best  possible  education  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
educational  system. 


THE  "OTHER  BODY"  IS  BEHAV- 
ING AS  THE  "FIRST  BODY" 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  IllinolB  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  early  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, the  other  body  was  referred  to 
as  "the  second  body."  But  there  is  one 
area  where  they  are  indeed  behaving 
as  the  first  body,  and  I  would  like  to 
compliment  them. 

They  have  made  difficult  budget  de- 
cisions in  a  bipartisan  way,  and  the 
Republican  leadership  and,  yes,  the 
Democratic  leadership  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  at  least 
produce  a  document  and  to  do  it  to- 
gether with  both  the  communication 
and  comity. 

D  1215 

Here  I  would  Just  ask  why  the  same 
could  not  occur?  Why  could  not  the 
Democrats  involve  Republicans  in  the 
budget  process?  And,  indeed,  what 
happened  to  the  72  hours  when  sud- 
denly a  magic  budget  was  going  to 
appear  from  the  floor? 

There  are  rumors  flying  that  this 
week  a  budget  will  appear  from  the 
Democratic  leadership.  There  has 
been  not  the  input.  There  has  not 
been  that  accommodation  that  could 
make  a  bipartisan  budget,  and  for  that 
I  have  much  regret. 

Again,  my  compliments  to  the  other 
body  who  Is  not  making  that  error. 


order  banning  United  States  oommer- 
dal  transactions. 

The  payments  that  have  been  made 
to  Colonel  Qadhafl  just  to  resume 
business  were  enough  to  buy  hundreds 
of  the  kinds  of  Soviet  missiles  that 
were  aimed  at  United  States  jets  as 
they  carried  out  the  retaliation 
against  Libyan  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  35  bipartisan  cosponsors  in  this 
House  and  Senator  WnxiAM  Prozmiu 
in  the  Senate  for  helping  to  create 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  pre- 
vent an  extension  for  those  oil  compa- 
nies by  sponsoring  legislation  to  end 
the  United  States  tax  breaks  for 
American  companies  and  IndlvldualB 
still  operating  In  Libya.  Those  oil  com- 
panies are  being  allowed  to  claim  de- 
ductions on  their  U.S.  tax  return  for 
the  fees  paid  to  Qadhafl's  terrorist 
regime.  This  loss  of  revenue  is  a  tax 
being  levied  on  other  American  tax- 
payers who  are  unwittingly  being 
forced  to  subsidize  terrorism  against 
themselves. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  its  newest  tax 
reform  draft  has  apparently  agreed  to 
end  tax  breaks  for  American  individ- 
uals still  working  in  Libya,  as  our  bill 
also  provides. 


TAXPAYERS  ARE  BEINO 

FORCED    TO    SUBSIDIZE    TER- 
RORISM 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hts 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
news  that  the  administration  now 
seems  to  be  saying  that  the  temporary 
licenses  permitting  United  Stotes  oil 
firms  to  do  business  with  Libya  wlU 
not  be  extended  beyond  June  30.  But 
the  American  oil  companies  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  resume  op- 
erations in  Libya  after  the  President's 


months  of  delay,  we  may  have  an  at- 
tempt in  the  Budget  Committee  to 
rush  through  the  budget  without  even 
allowing  bipartisan  Input. 

Mr.  SpeiJLer.  the  budget  Is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  close  our  minds  to. 
It  is  worth  considering,  worth  woriilng 
on.  and  worthy  of  the  Input  of  the 
entire  membership  of  this  body. 


RUSHING  THROUGH  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado,  hb. 
Speaker,  the  history  books  indicate 
that  Emperor  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  That  style  of  politics 
went  out  of  style  a  long  time  ago. 

But  the  reality  Is  this  body  seems  to 
want  to  emulate  the  emperor.  Faced 
with  a  budget  crisis,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  did  not  even  hold  hearings 
in  January.  As  the  deficit  problems 
grew  we  did  not  hold  hearings  In  Feb- 
ruary, except  to  beat  up  on  the  one 
part  of  the  Government,  the  execu- 
tive, that  had  come  forward  with  a 
budget.  I  did  not  vote  for  that  propos- 
al. Mr.  Speaker,  but  at  least  we  had  a 
budget  from  the  President.  Come 
March,  the  Budget  Committee  refused 
to  hold  hearings  on  marking  up  a  bi- 
partisan budget:  and  In  April,  they 
still  continued  to  refuse  to  hold  hear- 
ings, even  though  the  deadline  for  our 
action  was  April  15.  We  are  now  into 
May. 

The  Budget  chairman  promised 
prompt  action  if  the  Senate  would  act 
before  us.  Presumably  the  Senate  was 
to  take  the  heat  that  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  as  a  body.  But  that  72-hour 
self-lnux)sed  deadline  has  not  been 
honored  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  are  at  a  point 
where  the  House  may  act.  and  I  am 
hearing  rumors  that  after  months  and 


PARENTAL  LEAVE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend . 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  a  week  where  we  are  going  to 
hear  lots  and  lots  of  tributes  to  moth- 
ers and  motherhood  as  we  approach 
Mother's  Day. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  important 
thing  that  not  only  mothers  but  all 
parents  need,  and  that  Is  parental 
leave.  I  have  a  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced that  we  have  many  cosponsors 
on  talking  about  parental  leave,  and  It 
is  time  this  country  caught  up. 

If  I  had  a  map  of  the  world  for  you 
and  we  colored  in  all  the  countries 
that  had  parental  leave  policies, 
almost  every  country  in  the  world 
except  the  United  States  and  Antarcti- 
ca would  be  colored  in.  Everyone  else 
moved  on  this  long  ago.  Everyone  who 
studied  it  said  that  It  Is  time  to  move 
on  it. 

The  Economic  Policy  Council,  which 
is  made  up  of  both  business  and  labor, 
and  from  people  to  Gerald  Ford  to 
Katherlne  Graham,  strongly  endorse 
parental  leave.  They  went  even  much 
further  than  my  bill.  They  recom- 
mended that  all  women  get  6  to  8 
weeks  of  disability  leave,  partlaUy 
paid,  and  that  both  parents  get  up  to  6 
months  of  impald  leave  with  job  pro- 
tection. That  goes  much  further  than 
my  bill,  but  it  only  shows  how  impor- 
tant it  Is  to  start  working  on  this. 

So  I  encourage  many  Members  In 
the  House,  as  we  start  talking  about 
Mother's  Day  and  soon  to  be  Father's 
Day,  let  us  start  talking  about  what 
parents  really  need  and  the  real  world 
and  the  fact  that  the  "Leave  It  to 
Beaver"  family  Is  now  part  of  our  past, 
and  deal  with  the  future  and  today. 


DRUG  TESTING 

(Mr,  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  made  a  commitment  to 
waging  the  "war  on  drugs,"  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words. 

Just  as  we  created  new,  innovative 
Interdiction  programs  when  our  Na- 
tion's borders  began  to  be  flooded  by 
drug  smugglers,  we  must  create  new, 
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innovative  programs  to  combat  the 
drug  use  that  has  become  a  drain  on 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
sources—our worlters. 

When  the  President's  Commisison 
on  Organized  Crime  recommended 
"suitable"  drug  tests  as  another 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  against  narcot- 
ics abuse.  I  was  the  only  Member  of 
this  House  who  supported  that  idea. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills.  House 
Resolution  394  and  H.R.  4636.  which 
would  translate  the  Commission's  sug- 
gestions from  theory  into  practice.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  measures. 

This  week,  each  of  you  will  be  receiv- 
ing a  "Dear  Colleague"  that  carefully 
describes  each  of  my  drug-testing  bills. 
Since  the  release  of  the  Commission's 
controversial  report,  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  taken  the  time  to  review  its  sug- 
gestions carefully. 

I  believe  that  responsible  drug  tests 
can  help  in  our  fight  against  drugs.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  my 
special  order  on  drug  testing  at  the 
end  of  today's  legislative  business 
when  I  will  present  the  views  of  sever- 
al of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime.  If 
you  listen  to  the  facts,  I  believe  that 
you  will  be  as  impressed  as  I  was  with 
their  efforts  to  clarify  their  sugges- 
tions for  suitable  and  appropriate  drug 
testing  programs  for  both  our  public 
and  private  workers. 


ETHNIC  REPRESENTA'nON  AT 
STATUE  OP  LIBERTY  CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRA'nON 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Commission's  omis- 
sion of  representatives  from  major 
American  ethnic  groups  to  receive  spe- 
cial medals  during  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty centennial  celebration  over  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Legislation  also  calls  for  expansion 
of  the  list  from  the  current  12  to  guar- 
antee full  representation. 

The  Commission  announced  they 
would  honor  12  foreign-bom  Ameri- 
cans for  their  contributions  to  the 
United  States. 

The  12  only  represent  20  percent  of 
American  ethnic  groups.  This  because 
representatives  from  such  key  groups 
as  Italian.  Irish,  Polish,  and  Greek 
Americans  as  well  as  many  others  were 
omitted. 

The  omission  is  a  tragic  oversight 
and  a  grave  injustice  to  these  groups 
and  their  contributions  to  the  United 
States. 

On  March  31,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  intervene  to 
expand  the  list.  I  said  that  I  did  not 


quarrel  with  those  selected— but  did 
take  serious  exception  to  those  who 
were  left  out. 

There  is  stiU  time  to  rectify  this  un- 
intended but  grievous  problem  before 
the  celebration. 

The  resolution  puts  us  on  record  in 
support  of  full  ethnic  representation 
for  these  awards. 


WE  MUST  FORGIVE  AND 
FORGET 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  appears  that 
Prance  and  the  United  States  have 
now  through  the  persons  of  their 
chiefs  of  state  buried  the  hatchet  as  to 
the  unfortunate  incident  preceding 
the  attack  on  Libya. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  the  French 
Government  buried  the  hatchet  right 
into  the  backs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  we.  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  must  for- 
give and  forget. 

We  must  not  forget,  for  instance, 
that  the  French  people  in  polls  taken, 
three  separate  polls,  condemned  their 
own  government  in  their  reluctance  to 
aid  the  United  States  cause;  and  we 
must  also  remember  that  it  was  the 
French  who,  in  another  spirit  of  good 
will  a  long  time  ago,  gave  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  to  us  as  a  gift  and,  as  we  ap- 
proach July  4,  we  must  indeed  put  by- 
gones behind.  When  we  celebrate  that 
grand  event  for  the  United  States,  re- 
member with  good  will  that  it  was  the 
French  people  who  bestowed  that 
grand  gift  on  us. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY— THE 
FOX  GUARDING  THE  HEN 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Department  of  Energy  said  it 
was  beginning  an  investigation  into 
the  safety  of  the  end  reactor  at  Han- 
ford  with  an  open,  independent  mind. 

But  based  on  the  agency's  comments 
to  the  press,  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
they  have  already  reached  a  conclu- 
sion that  everything  is  safe  at  Han- 
ford.  For  example,  Mary  Walker,  the 
Energy  Department  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Enviroiunent,  Safety  and 
Health,  said  that  the  reactor  has 
"been  successful  from  a  safety  stand- 
point." 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  the  largest  self- 
regulating  agency  in  Government. 
They  are  the  people  who  produced 
these  dangerous  wastes,  and  they  are 
also  the  people  who  tell  us  whether  ev- 


erything is  all  right  from  an  environ- 
mental and  health  standpoint.  It  is  a 
classic  case  of  the  fox  guarding  the 
hen  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  crit- 
ical that  we  pass  legislation  so  we  fi- 
nally have  an  independent  assessment 
of  the  health  and  safety  conditions  at 
Hanford. 


THANK  YOU.  PAT  TYSON 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  rising  today  is  to  commend 
and  thank  Patrick  R.  Tyson.  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health. 

Pat  has  had  a  long  and  outstanding 
career  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  He 
began  in  the  Solicitor's  office  directly 
out  of  law  school  in  1973.  In  1978.  he 
became  assistant  counsel  of  OSHA's 
Office  of  State  Programs  and  Grants. 
Pat  then  moved  up  to  become  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Compliance 
and  State  Programs  in  January  1982— 
a  position  that  lasted  only  a  year,  how- 
ever, for  on  February  2,  1983.  Pat  was 
appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  OSHA.  When  Thome  Auchter  re- 
signed as  Assistant  Secretary  In  April 
1984.  Pat  served  as  acting  until  Bob 
Rowland  was  appointed  to  the  position 
in  July  of  that  year. 

On  April  21.  1986.  Pat  Tyson  an- 
nounced his  resignation,  effective  May 
16,  to  Join  the  Atlanta  law  firm  of 
Constangy.  Brook  Smith. 

Pat  has  many  friends  in  this  town 
and  is  highly  regarded  in  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  community. 
He'll  be  missed  by  many. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Safety  and  Health  Subcommittee.  I 
personaUy  will  miss  seeing  I^t  sitting 
at  the  witness  table  trying  to  explain 
to  the  chairman  and  me  what  methyl 
Isocyanate  or  methylenedianlline  is 
and  what  harmful  effects  it  has  on 
workers. 

OSHA  employees  will  miss  him. 
With  the  Job  of  Assistant  Secretary 
changing  as  often  as  it  has  in  the 
recent  past.  Pat's  presence  in  the 
agency  gave  the  employees  a  sense  of 
security.  He  was  someone  they  had 
known  over  the  years.  Many  of  them 
had  worked  with  him.  He  was  a  career 
civil  servant  himself.  He  was  someone 
who  had  earned  their  trust  and  re- 
spect. 

Organized  labor  and  Industry  repre- 
sentatives knew  that  they  could 
always  meet  with  Pat  and  discuss 
OSHA  matters.  They  also  will  miss 
him  for  his  fairness  and  dedication  to 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

Pat's  intelligence,  easy-going  manner 
and  quick  wit  will  serve  him  well  in  his 
new  Job.  Atlanta's  gain  is  our  loss.  I 


know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  wishing  Pat  and  his  family  the 
best  of  luck  and  in  thanking  Pat  for 
his  many  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
workers  of  this  country. 
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(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  BENNETT.  ISx.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  several  key  decisions  to  make 
regarding  SDI  in  general,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1987  SDI  request  in  particu- 
lar. 

Last  year  Congress  required  the  De- 
fense Department  to  report  in  detail 
on  probable  Soviet  responses  to  the 
deployment  of  an  American  SDI 
system.  The  law  required  that  report 
to  be  submitted  with  the  budget  re- 
quest. Of  course  the  SDI  budget  re- 
quest arrived  on  February  5.  all  $4.8 
billion  of  it.  The  report,  however,  was 
nowhere  in  sight  until  last  Friday. 
BCay  2.  We  have  still  not  received  an 
unclassified  version  of  the  report, 
which  makes  open  discussion  and 
debate  of  the  issue  difficult. 

Serious  questions  and  concerns  have 
been  raised  about  where  we  are  head- 
ing with  SDI.  and  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  our  actions.  Congress  needs 
timely  information  regarding  those 
concerns  if  we  are  to  make  wise  policy 
and  fimding  decisions. 

The  Defense  Department  has  to 
learn  that  reporting  requirements  are 
Just  that:  requirements.  Funding  re- 
quests should  not  be  considered  until 
we  receive  the  information  we  need, 
and  have  had  time  to  carefully  review 
It. 

While  the  Pentagon  has  not  report- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  law.  a  more 
timely  SDI  study  has  been  issued  by 
the  staff  of  three  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body.  Their  report  indicates 
that  many  SDI  scientists  have  a  view 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  pro- 
gram's salesmen. 

That  study  documents  the  serious 
doubts  of  SDI  scientists  regarding  the 
progress  made  in  the  program,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  survlvable  and  effec- 
tive SDI  system  in  the  face  of  likely 
Soviet  countermeasures. 

One  conclusion  of  that  study 
summed  up  my  view  of  SDI  fairly  well: 

Congresa  should  question  why  8DIO  is 
rushing  to  arrive  at  a  development  decision 
by  the  early  1990's.  Comprehensive  ballistic 
missile  defenses  would  not  become  fully 
operational  until  nearly  two  decades  from 
now.  Congress  should  be  made  fully  aware 
of  the  serious  risks  involved  In  making  a 
premature  decision  on  whether  to  develop 
strategic  defenses. 

Given  the  actions  we  can  expect  the 
Soviets  to  take  in  response  to  our  pur- 
suit and/or  deplojrment  of  a  strategic 


defense  system,  three  queitions  con- 
cern me  greatly.  First,  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  sxirvlvabllity  and  effective- 
ness of  a  strategic  defense  system  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  countermeasures? 
Second,  will  the  Soviets  break  out  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  a  way  advanta- 
geous to  them  if  our  SDI  Program  is 
interpreted  as  moving  us  Inexorably 
toward  deployment?  Third,  what  are 
the  potential  dangers  of  embarking  on 
a  completely  new  stage  of  arms  compe- 
tition, one  equal  in  consequence  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons 
themselves? 

These  concerns  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  in  fiscal  year  1987  the  SDI 
Program  should  be  frozen  at  last 
year's  funding  level  of  $2.7S  billion, 
and  that  some  of  the  savings  which 
result  from  that  cut  should  be  applied 
to  other  relevant  defense  programs.  I 
intend  to  pursue  both  of  these  goals 
when  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  marks  up  the  fiscal 
year  1987  authorization  bill. 

The  $2.75  blUion  is  not  an  Insignifi- 
cant sum.  It  would  provide  iimds  for 
extensive  basic  research,  so  as  to 
hedge  against  unexpected  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  their  own  SDI  Program; 
$2.75  billion  in  SDI  funding  will  allow 
us  to  conduct  addltloiuJ  research  and 
development  of  offensive  counter- 
measures  to  potential  Soviet  defenses. 
Such  offensive  counter  measures  re- 
search would  not  only  help  deter  the 
Soviets  from  breaking  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  In  the  near  term,  but  also  pro- 
vide us  with  more  information  regard- 
ing potential  counters  to  our  own  SDI 
system. 

A  freeze  at  $2.75  billion  would  help 
us  avoid  pushing  the  limits  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  at  a  time  when  we  are  in 
no  position  to  deploy  even  limited  de- 
fenses of  our  own.  This  is  important 
because,  if  we  pursue  SDI  at  the  rapid 
pace  desired  by  the  administration, 
the  Soviets  will  probably  conclude 
that  we  have  decided  to  deploy  de- 
fenses prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
They  will  take  logical  steps  to  counter 
such  a  deployment.  They  will  begin  to 
do  so  now. 

Their  most  obvious  step  would  be  to 
refuse  arms  reductions,  and  expand 
their  offensive  capability  significantly. 
A  second  possible  response  would  be  to 
break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the 
near  term.  The  Soviets  are  better  pre- 
pared than  we  are  to  take  either 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  we  want  them  to  do 
neither.  We  should  deter  the  Soviets 
from  breaking  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  pursuing  basic  SDI  research  as  a 
hedge,  while  increasing  our  efforts  to 
deploy  offensive  weapons  which  can 
survive  a  first  strike  and  penetrate  any 
near  term  Soviet  defense. 

In  addition,  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  secure  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  today,  whUe  actively 
seeking  new  ways  to  verify  such  com- 


pliance In  the  future.  We  should  leri- 
ously  consider  reaffirming  that 
treaty— thus  abnegating  strategic  de- 
fense  development  and  deployment  for 
both  sides— in  exchange  for  significant 
offensive  arms  reductions  and  better 
verification  provisions.  In  this  way  we 
can  each  avoid  a  defensive  arms  com- 
petition that  could  easily  end  up  being 
an  offensive  arms  race  of  unprecedent- 
ed magnitude. 

All  these  actions  would  be  facilitated 
by  freezing  the  fiscal  year  1987  SDI 
budget  at  last  year's  level  of  $2.75  bil- 
lion, and  using  the  savings  for  other 
related  purposes.  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing these  issues  with  my  House 
colleagues  as  we  draw  closer  to  consid- 
eration of  the  fiscal  year  1987  authori- 
zation bUl. 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  TO 
BAN  IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  FROM 
COUNTRIES  AFFECTED  BY  NU- 
CLEAR ACCIDENT  IN  SOVIET 
UNION 

(Mr.  LIOHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  UOHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  continuted  reluctance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  offer  complete 
and  factual  information  as  it  concerns 
the  nuclear  accident  in  their  country, 
and  also  we  import  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  a  year  in 
food  products  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  seems  only  logical  that  we 
should  put  a  ban  on  those  food  prod- 
ucts coming  into  the  United  States 
until  such  time  as  we  can  determine 
they  are  safe  for  human  consumption. 

On  that  line,  I  offered  a  resolution 
yesterday,  which  I  urge  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support,  that 
will  have  the  President  use  his  author- 
ity under  title  XXI  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  ban  all  Im- 
ports of  food  into  the  United  States 
out  of  coimtries  that  could  be  affected 
by  that  nuclear  accident  in  the  Soviet 
Union  until  such  time  as  those  export- 
ers can  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  those  food  producto  are 
safe. 

If  we  are  to  err,  I  think  we  should 
err  on  the  side  of  safety  rather  than 
the  other  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
Joint  resolution.  I  would  like  to  see  as 
many  get  on  today  as  possible. 


LESSONS  OF  CHERNOBYL 
(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  radioactive  cloud  from  the  Cher- 
nobyl nuclear  powerplant  accident 
drifts  over  the  United  States  this 
morning,  what  are  the  lessons  that  can 
be  learned  from  Chernobyl?  Unfortu- 
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nately,  because  of  the  tiny  trickle  of 
information  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  premature  to  reach  scientific  judg- 
ments. That  is  why  it  is  so  imperative 
that  the  House  pass  House  Resolution 
445,  my  resolution  calling  for  forma- 
tion of  an  international  early  warning 
system  and  "SWAT  team"  for  nuclear 
emergencies. 

It  is  not  too  early,  however,  to  draw 
more  philosophical  lessons.  Hubris  and 
high  technology  do  not  mix.  Silence 
and  secrecy  are  a  deadly  potion  when 
it  comes  to  nuclear  power.  Jiist  as  the 
Soviets  have  suffered  the  forseeable 
consequences  of  these  combinations, 
we  must  be  on  guard  to  prevent  the 
same  mixture  from  threatening  the 
safety  of  our  own  nuclear  powerplants. 
especially  Department  of  Energy  nu- 
clear facilities. 

DOE  nuclear  facilities  are  self-regu- 
lated. They  are  not  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  DOE  does  not  involve  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  in  emergency  planning  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  accident  with  offsite 
consequences.  Yet,  a  niunber  of  DOE 
facilities  lack  containment  buildings 
which  the  NRC  deems  an  important 
safety  measure  to  mitigate  a  potential- 
ly serious  accident. 

Tomorrow,  my  subcommittee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  implications  of 
the  Chernobyl  accident  for  DOE  facili- 
ties. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  sure 
that  DOE  is  not  imperiling  public 
health  and  safety  in  its  rush  to  make 
more  nuclear  weapons. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECOGNITION 
WEEK 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
609)  to  designate  May  5  through  11, 
1986,  as  "Public  Service  Recognition 
Weelc"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like 
to  thank  my  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  William  Ford, 
and  tf>e  chairman  of  the  Sut>commlttee  on 
Census  and  Population,  Robert  Garcia,  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  bringing  to 
the  House  fkxv  today.  House  Joint  Resolution 
609,  "Public  Service  Recognition  Week." 

Public  employees  have  made  immense  con- 
tributkxis  to  this  country  in  technolognal  re- 


search, health  care,  education,  crime  preven- 
tion, fire  protectkin,  natkxuU  defense,  and 
conservatk>n.  Of  the  54  Amencan  l^obel  laure- 
ate recipients,  37  have  been  publk:  employ- 
ees. Public  empk>yees  have  invented  ttie  CAT 
scan,  plastic  wrap,  Tefton,  the  laser,  solid 
state  technology,  sonar  radar,  and  dehydrated 
and  frozen  foods. 

Public  employees  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  provide  Invaluable  services  to 
all  Americans.  Put)lk;  employees  at  the  Feder- 
al level  protect  our  borders,  ensure  that  our 
Social  Security  checks  are  processed  on  a 
timely  t>asis,  deliver  our  mail,  conduct  essen- 
tial medical  research,  ar>d  expand  the  frontiers 
of  space.  At  VDe  kxal  and  State  level,  public 
employees  teach  our  chikjren,  protect  our 
neighborhoods,  enforce  buikjing  and  safety 
codes,  plan  our  roads  ar>d  highways,  and  pro- 
vkJe  a  clean  and  healtfry  environment.  These 
men  and  women  have  risked,  and  in  some  In- 
starKes  given,  Vnea  lives  wNle  serving  the 
publk:. 

Too  often  the  importance  of  their  public 
servk^e  and  ttieir  contributkxis  to  the  security 
and  progress  of  our  Natk>n  is  forgotten,  taken 
for  granted,  or  ignored.  Rather  than  receiving 
tt)e  praise  arxJ  appreciatnn  they  deserve, 
publK  workers  are  too  often  victims  of  unfair 
critKtsm. 

House  Joint  Resolution  609  is  a  simple 
"ttiank  you"  to  ttie  workers  whose  jobs  we 
depend  on  in  every  facet  of  our  lives.  Clearly, 
their  dedication  and  skill  have  made  our  coun- 
try a  better  place  to  live,  ar>d  tfiey  deserve 
recognitkm.  The  resolutk>n  also  encourages 
Governors  and  local  offKials  to  praise  publk: 
workers  in  a  special  way. 

For  the  past  5  years,  Vne  Publk:  Employees 
Roundtable,  a  consortium  of  publk:  employee 
groups,  has  presented  merit  awards  at  their 
annual  "Breakfast  of  Champions."  Rather 
than  singling  out  indrvkluals  for  their  fine 
achievements,  the  roundtable  has  given  out 
awards  to  government  units,  displaying  ttie  co- 
operation which  marks  ttie  effective  relatkxi- 
ship  between  our  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  This  year,  we  wouM  like  to 
commemorate  the  celebratk>n  by  recognizing 
the  fine  work  put)lk:  employees  perform 
through  this  congressk>nal  resolution. 

In  ckraing,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  chair- 
man, WiLUAM  Ford,  the  chairman  of  ttie  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Populatkm, 
Robert  Garcia,  and  my  colleagues  wtio  co- 
sponsored  this  resolutk>n  for  ttieir  assistance. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  rise  In  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolutksn  609  and  urge  its  adoption  today.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  com- 
mend Ms.  Oakar's  leadership  and  initiative  in 
introducing  this  measure  to  recognize  ttie  im- 
portant jobs  performed  by  our  Natk)n'8  publk: 
servants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments this  week  to  let  the  public  sen/ants  you 
encounter  each  day  know  of  your  appreciation 
for  the  wori<  they  do.  Whether  it's  tfie  mail- 
man, the  polk;e  officer,  a  teacher,  or  a  Federal 
employee  here  In  the  Natx>n's  Capital,  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  contributton  they 
make  to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  communities, 
cities.  States,  and  Natkm. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislatkm,  and  I  want  to  publk:ly  thank  the 
milltons  of  indivkJuais  in  the  Natkm's  public 


work  force  for  the  important  jobs  they  perform 
in  keeping  this  country  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  609 

Whereas  public  employees  at  all  levels  of 
government  have  made  contributions  de- 
serving of  national  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation: Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  5  through 
11,  1988,  is  designated  "PubUc  Service  Rec- 
ognition Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  impropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlES  on  the  Joint  resolution  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  annouinces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
both  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  imder  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcaU  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1986. 


COW  CREEK  BAND  OF  UMPQUA 
INDIANS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
JUDOBCENT  FUNDS  ACT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(HJl.  3214)  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians 
in  U.S.  Claims  Court  docket  numbered 
53-81L.  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cow  Creek  Band  of 


Umpqua  Indiana  Distribution  of  Judgment 

Funds  Act". 

SBC  t  DKFINinONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  shaU  mean  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(8)  the  term  "Tribe"  shaU  mean  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Trit>e  of  Indians, 
which  was  extended  Federal  recognition  by 
the  Act  of  December  29,  1983,  Public  Law 
97-391. 

(3)  the  term  "Tribal  member"  shall  mean 
any  individual  named  In  the  Tribal  roll  that 
was  published  in  the  Trit>e'8  answer  to  the 
United  States'  Interrogatory  numbered  14 
in  United  States  Claims  Court  docket  num- 
bered 53-81L.  and  descendanU  of  any  indi- 
vidual named  In  such  roll  after  determina- 
tion of  erm)llment  eligibility  by  the  Tribe. 

(4)  the  term  "trll>e's  governing  body"  shall 
mean  the  governing  l>ody  as  determined  by 
the  Trit>e's  governing  documents. 

(5)  the  term  "TrilMd  Council"  shall  mean 
the  general  membership  of  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  Umpqua  Trll)e  of  Indians  convened 
in  a  meeting  open  to  all  Tribal  memt>ers. 

(6)  the  term  "elder"  shall  mean  any  Tribal 
member  who  reaches  the  age  of  fifty  on  or 
before  Deceml)er  31, 1985. 

8BC  3  JUDGMENT  DISTRIBUTION  Pl,AN. 

Notwithstanding  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  In  satisfaction  of  certain 
judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  approved  Octol>er 
19, 1973  (35  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.  as  amended), 
or  any  plan  prepared  or  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  such 
Act,  the  Judgment  funds  awarded  in  United 
States  Claims  Court  docket  numl>ered  53- 
81L  shall  be  distributed  and  used  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  DISTBIBimON  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Primcipal  Pkkserved;  No  Pra  Captta 
Paymdits.— The  total  Judgment  fund  of 
91,500,000.  less  attorney's  fees  and  loan  with 
the  Biuvau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  expert  wit- 
ness testimony  during  the  land  claims  case, 
will  l>e  set  aside  as  the  principal  from  which 
programs  under  this  Act  will  be  funded  and 
will  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  in  trust 
for  the  Tribe.  Only  the  interest  earned  on 
this  principal  may  be  used  to  fund  such  pro- 
grams. There  will  be  no  per  capiU  distribu- 
tion of  any  funds,  other  than  as  specified  in 
this  Act. 

(b)  Eldkrlt  Assistahci  Program.— 

(1)  Prom  the  principal,  the  simi  of 
$500,000  will  be  set  aside  for  an  Elderly  As- 
sistance Program.  A  one-time-only  payment 
of  $5,000  will  be  made  to  each  Tribal  elder 
as  soon  after  January  1,  1986,  as  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  tieen  met: 

(A)  A  mechanism  exists  whereby  the 
Trilx  can  request  the  release  of  funds  from 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  begin  payments. 

(B)  A  list  of  all  Tribal  members  who  are 
50  years  of  age  or  older  has  been  compiled 
and  reviewed  for  accuracy  by  the  Tribe's 
governing  body  and  a  financial  distribution 
system  has  been  established. 

(3)  Payments  to  Tribal  elders  shall  be 
made  according  to  the  following  formula: 

(A)  PaymenU  of  $5,000  will  be  made  to 
the  elders  by  age  in  descending  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest  elder,  until  the  interest 
accumulated  for  one  year  on  the  $500,000 
has  been  depleted  below  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
Any  interest  remaining  sbaU  carry  over  to 
the  following  year  for  distribution  hereun- 
der in  the  next  $5,000  payment. 

(B)  On  or  Iwfore  January  1  of  succeeding 
years  payments  of  $5,000  will  continue  to  be 


made  to  elders  in  descending  order  by  age 
until  the  interest  earned  in  such  year  on  the 
$500,000  has  been  depleted  below  the  sum  of 
$5,000.  Any  interest  remaining  shall  carry 
over  to  the  following  year  for  distribution 
hereunder  in  the  next  $5,000  payment. 

(C)  The  distribution  process  will  continue 
each  year  until  every  individual  eligible  for 
payment  under  this  section  have  received  a 
one-time-only  payment  of  $5,000.  When  all 
payments  have  been  completed,  the  princi- 
pal sum  of  $500,000  and  any  remaining  in- 
terest wUl  be  distributed  to  other  Tribal 
programs  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

(3)  If  any  Tribal  member  eligible  for  an  el- 
derly assistance  payment  should  die  before 
receiving  such  payment,  the  money  which 
would  have  been  iMdd  to  that  Individual  will 
be  returned  to  the  Elderly  Auistance  Pro- 
gram fund  for  distribution  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(4)  Any  individual  who  feels  he  has  been 
unfairly  denied  the  right  to  take  part  in  this 
program,  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
fifty  on  or  before  December  31,  1985,  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  HiQHXR  Education  Am  Vocatiomal 
TRAinnra  Program.— 

(1)  From  the  principal,  the  sum  of 
$100,000  will  be  set  aside.  Interest  earned  on 
such  sum  will  l>e  utilized  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  Tribal  members  pursuing  college, 
university,  or  professional  education  or 
training.  Tribal  members  seeking  vocational 
training  also  will  be  funded  from  this  pro- 
gram, although  Adult  Vocational  Training 
funding  available  through  a  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  utilised 
first  if  an  individual  is  eligible  and  there  is 
sufficient  funding  in  such  program. 

(i)  When  the  Elderly  Aasistanoe  Program 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  funding  for  the  higher 
education  and  vocational  training  program 
ShaU  be  increased  to  $350,000. 

(d)  Housnio  AssisTAMCx  Program.— 

(1)  From  the  principal,  the  sum  of 
$100,000  will  be  set  aside  for  a  Housing  As- 
sistance Program  for  Tribal  members.  Such 
funding  may  be  added  to  any  existing  tribal 
Housing  Improvement  Programs  to  supple- 
ment them  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  separate 
Housing  Assistance  Program  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Tribe's  governing  body.  Such 
funding  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes— 

(A)  rehabilitation  of  existing  homes; 

(B)  emergency  repairs  to  existing  homes; 

(C)  down  payments  on  new  or  previously 
occupied  homes;  or 

(D)  purchase  or  construction  of  new 
homes. 

If  sufficient  fimding  is  not  available  in  a 
given  year  for  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
new  home,  the  governing  body  may  direct 
the  funding  to  any  of  the  other  authorised 
purposes. 

(3)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  funding  for  the  hous- 
ing assistance  program  shall  be  increased  to 
$350,000. 

(e)  EcoHOMic  DsviLonaDrr  aks  Tribal 

CUITER. — 

(1)  From  the  principal,  the  sum  of 
$250,000  win  be  set  aside  for  Economic  De- 
velopment and,  if  other  funding  is  not  avail- 
able or  not  adequate,  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  Tribal  Center.  Eco- 
nomic development  funds  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Land  acquisition  for  business  or  other 
activities  which  would  benefit  the  Tribe  eco- 
nomically or  provide  employment  for  Tribal 


members.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  all  iiMU< 
viduals  employed  in  a  Trlbally  operated 
business  acquired  or  operated  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  Tribal  members  or  the 
spouses  of  Tribal  members  u  available  and 
qualified.  As  new  positions  open  or  extsUng 
ones  are  vacated,  preference  will  be  given  to 
Tribal  members  or  their  spouses.  If  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  qualified  Tribal  members 
or  their  spouses  are  available  to  fill  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  positions  offered.  non- 
Tribal  members  may  be  considered  for  em- 
ployment; 

(B)  Business  development  for  the  Tribe, 
including  eoUateralisation  of  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  operation  of  businesses,  match- 
ing funds  for  economic  development  grants. 
Joint  venture  partnerships,  and  other  simi- 
lar ventures  which  can  be  expected  to 
produce  profits  for  the  Tribe  or  to  employ 
TrilMl  memtwrs; 

(C)  Reservation  activities.  Including  forest 
management,  wildlife  management  and  en- 
tiancement  of  wildlife  habitats,  stream  en- 
hancement, and  development  of  recreation- 
al areas.  The  Tribe's  governing  body  shall 
determine  what  reservation  activities  wiU  be 
funded  from  economic  development  funds 
imder  this  clause;  and 

(D)  Construction,  support,  or  maintenance 
of  a  Tribal  Center. 

(3)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  funding  available  for 
economic  development  and  a  tribal  center 
shall  be  increased  to  $400,000. 

(f )  MiscBXAiraous  Tribai.  Activitirs.- 
(1)  From  the  principal,  the  sum  of  $60,000 

will  be  set  aside  for  miscellaneous  tribal  ac- 
tivities as  determined  by  the  Tribe's  govern- 
ing body.  Such  funds  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  following  activities: 

(A)  Operating  costs  of  the  Tribe's  govern- 
ing body,  including  travel,  telephone,  and 
other  expenses  Incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Tribe's  affairs; 

(B)  Legal  fees  incurred  in  the  conduct  of 
tribal  affairs,  tribal  businesses  or  other 
tribal  activities,  recommended  by  the 
Tribe's  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Tribal  CouncU. 

(3)  When  the  Elderly  Assistance  Program 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  funding  for  miscellane- 
ous tribal  activiUes  shall  be  increased  to 
$100,000. 

(g)  EVBRGRBBII    PROPBRTT,    COLLATIRAUZA- 

noR  or  Loan  With  Burbau  op  Iroiaii  Ap- 

PAIRS.— 

(1)  From  the  principal  the  sum  of  $815,000 
shall  be  set  hside  as  collateral  on  the  proper- 
ty known  as  Evergreen.  The  interest  from 
such  amount  shall  be  utilised  for  payments 
on  the  loan  property.  If  the  Tribe's  govern- 
ing body  determines  that  the  interest  and 
income  together  are  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  loan  more  quickly.  It  may  commit  the 
full  interest  from  the  $815,000  to  repayment 
of  the  loan  until  such  time  as  loan  pay- 
ments are  completed  or  the  income  from 
the  property  la  sufficient  to  complete  the 
loan  payments. 

(3)  When  the  loan  has  been  paid  or  the 
Income  from  the  property  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  loan,  the  principal  amount  of 
$816,000  shall  be  redistributed  to  the  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Program,  Higher  Education 
and  Vocational  Training  Program,  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Tribal  Center  Pro- 
gram in  proportions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Tribe's  governing  body. 

(h)  Obrbrai.  Commons.— The  following 
conditions  will  apply  to  the  management 
and  use  of  the  Judgment  funds: 
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(1)  The  principal  shall  not  be  used.  Only 
the  interest  frtmi  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
finance  tribal  prosrams. 

(3)  In  order  to  allocate  principal  amounts 
of  $800,000  to  the  Elderly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. $100,000  to  the  Housing  Assistance 
Procram.  $100,000  to  the  Higher  Education 
and  Vocational  Training  Program.  $250,000 
to  the  Economic  Development  and  Tribal 
Center  Program,  and  $50,000  to  the  IiUscel- 
laneous  Program,  the  required  sum  from 
the  interest  earned  on  the  principal  from 
the  dates  of  investment  will  be  added  to  the 
principal  amount. 

(3)  The  Judgment  funds  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  in  interest-bearing 
accounts  In  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

(4)  No  amount  greater  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  interest  earned  on  the  principal  may 
be  used  for  the  administrative  costs  of  any 
of  the  above  programs,  except  as  provided 
in  section  4(hK5)  below. 

(5)  No  Service  Area  is  implied  or  imposed 
under  any  program  under  this  Act.  If  the 
costs  of  administering  any  program  under 
this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  a  tribal  member 
living  outside  the  Tribe's  Indian  Health 
Service  Area  are  greater  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  interest  earned  thereon,  the  Tribe's 
governing  body  may  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  for  that  program,  but  in 
carrying  out  the  program  shall  give  priority 
to  individuals  within  the  Tribe's  IBS  Serv- 
ice Area. 

(6)  The  Tribe's  governing  body  may  at  any 
time  after  enactment  of  this  Act  declare  a 
dividend  to  Tribal  members  from  the  profits 
from  any  business  enterprise  of  the  Tribe. 
Prior  to  declaring  or  distributing  dividends, 
however,  the  Trilje's  governing  body  must 
first  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
such  declaration  or  distribution  of  dividends 
on  future  operating  costs  and  proposed  busi- 
ness expansions.  Profits  from  business  en- 
terprises may  also  be  distributed  back  into 
any  of  the  programs  esUbllshed  by  section  4 
of  this  Act,  provided  that  future  operating 
costs  and  proposed  expansion  costs  are  first 
set  aside.  Any  such  distribution  back  into 
the  programs  under  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
portional to  the  percentage  of  principal 
then  being  allocated  hereunder. 

SEC  S.  TRIBAL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  enacti- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  advise 
all  appropriate  officals  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
definition  of  the  membership  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  as 
defined  in  this  Act. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  Umpqua  Indians  shall  consist  of 
every  individual  named  in  the  Tribal  roll 
that  was  published  in  the  Tribe's  answer  to 
the  United  States  Interrogatory  numbered 
14  in  the  United  States  Claims  Court  docket 
numbered  53-81 L,  as  supplemented  through 
additional  enrollments  through  December 
29,  1982,  and  descendants  of  any  individuals 
named  in  such  roll  bom  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter, 
membership  in  the  Tribe  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  the  Tribal  Constitu- 
tion, By-laws,  and  Membership  Ordinance. 

(b)  Membership  in  the  Tribe  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  entitle  an  individual 
who  shared  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  the  Act  of  Augiist  13.  1954  (25  U.S.C. 
564  et  seq.)  or  the  Act  of  August  13, 1954  (25 
U.S.C.  691  et  seq.)  to  participate  In  any  dis- 
tribution of  funds  pursuant  to  a  Judgment 
under  the  Act  approved  May  26,  1980  (94 
Stat  373). 


SBC  a  EUGIBIUTY  Or  NON-TRIBAL  MEMBERS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  non-Tribal  members  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  and  (d)  of  this  Act  if 
they  are  within  that  group  of  persons  de- 
scribed in  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1980  (P.L.  96-251)  and  satisfy  the  enroll- 
ment requirements  of  section  6  (b)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify  as  an  eligible  non- 
Tribal  member  under  section  6(a).  non- 
Tribal  members  must  submit  an  enrollment 
application  to  the  Tribe  within  180  days  of 
the  date  of  this  Act  in  which  they  must  es- 
tablish that  they  satisfy  the  criteria  of  sec- 
tion 6(a).  All  decisions  on  such  application 
shall  be  made  by  the  Tribe,  Provided,  That 
any  applicant  who  has  been  denied  eligibil- 
ity by  the  Tribe  shaU  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  <ninutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCAHf  ]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3214.  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  96-251  enabling  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians,  a 
tribe  whose  ancestral  homelands  are 
in  my  congressional  district  in  south- 
western Oregon,  to  pursue  a  taking 
claim  in  the  U.S.  Claims  Court.  Pursu- 
ant to  a  settlement  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  court  granted 
an  award  of  $1,500,000  to  the  tribe  on 
June  12,  1984.  Funds  to  satisfy  the 
award  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress on  August  21,  1984. 

In  the  interim,  Federal  recognition 
was  restored  to  the  Cow  Creeks 
through  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
97-391  on  December  29,  1982.  The 
tribe  subsequently  developed  a  judg- 
ment fund  distribution  plan  providing 
that  the  entire  judgment  fund,  less 
costs  of  pursuing  the  claim,  would  be 
set  aside  as  the  principal  from  which 
specified  tribal  programs  would  be 
funded.  The  interest  earned  on  this 
principal  would  be  committed  to  elder- 
ly assistance,  higher  education  and  vo- 
cational training,  housing  assistance, 
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economic    development,    and    other 
tribal  programs. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  approach. 
The  taking  claim  is  a  tribal  one  and.  as 
a  result,  the  Judgment  fimd  should  be 
utilized  in  a  way  that  benefits  the 
tribe  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legacy  of  per  capita 
distributions  is  a  dismal  one.  Small 
one-time  payments  may  provide  a 
minimal  short-term  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividuals receiving  them,  but  they  do 
not  further  the  long-term  interests 
either  of  those  persons  or  of  the  tribe. 
H.R.  3214  avoids  that  result  by  estab- 
lishing a  variety  of  programs  that  wiD 
assist  all  tribal  members  and  promote 
tribal  self-sufficiency. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  will  add  no 
costs  to  State  or  local  governments, 
and  will  actually  increase  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  an  esti- 
mated $20,000  to  $30,000  annually  be- 
ginning in  1989. 

Finally,  the  Interior  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  H.R.  3214  on  December 
10,  1985. 1  offered  several  amendments 
to  the  bill  at  the  March  19,  1988, 
markup,  to  address  concerns  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  administration  and 
some  witnesses  at  the  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve those  concerns  were  valid  and 
that  our  amendments  strengthened 
the  biU. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  as  well  as  committee  staff, 
majority,  and  minority,  for  their  as- 
sistance in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  3214  so 
that  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua 
Indians  can  move  another  step  closer 
to  self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  for  all  the  concerns  and  the 
interest  and  help  that  he  has  offered 
in  these  matters  affecting  Oregon  In- 
dians, and  I  know  his  interest  ranges 
nationwide,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
his  home  State.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3214,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  for  the 
Cow  Creek  Bank  of  Umpqua  Indians. 
H.R.  3214  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  and  hold  in 
trust  $1.5  million  awarded  to  the  band 
in  1984  by  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  as 
principal  from  which  tribal  programs 
would  be  funded,  including  education- 
al scholarships,  housing  assistance,  el- 
derly assistance  payments,  economic 
development,  and  repayment  of  a  pre- 
vious BIA  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  judgment  fund 
awards  have  been  distributed  pursuant 


to  congressional  action  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  members  or  descendants  of 
members  of  the  harmed  tribe.  Very 
few  tribes  can  show  how  the  tribe  has 
benefited  by  the  payments  being  dis- 
tributed in  that  fashion.  Unfortunate- 
ly, within  months  most  of  the  pay- 
ments had  been  dissipated  through 
spending.  I  commend  tribes  which 
seek  to  use  the  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members  today  and  in  the 
future,  as  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpqua  Indians  are  desiring  to  do 
with  these  funds. 

I  would  like  to  also  recognize  the 
work  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver],  on  behalf 
of  this  band  of  Indians.  They  are  a 
small  group  of  Indians.  They  have 
been  neglected  throughout  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
commendable  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  has  made 
this  payment  possible  and  made  this 
law  not  only  passable  but  without  con- 
troversy. I  think  the  great  band  of 
Umpqua  Indians  and  Indians  through- 
out our  Nation  deservedly  praise  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver] 
for  this  bill  and  his  previous  dedica- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  behalf 
of  Indians  throughout  this  Nation. 

MrTSpeaker,  H.R.  3214  was  reported 
out  of  the  Interior  Committee  without 
opposition,  and  the  administration 
now  has  no  objection  to  the  bill,  as 
amended, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3214. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1240 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  again 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCaiw],  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  his  good  work. 

I  sdso  would  like  to  commend  the 
tribe  itself,  and  Sue  Shaffer,  a  mag- 
nificent American,  for  putting  this 
judgment  fund  together  in  this  way, 
for  fighting  for  this  way  of  helping 
the  whole  tribe.  I  think  the  Cow 
Creeks  deserve  our  commendation, 
and  in  particular.  Sue  Shaffer,  for  her 
great  leadership. 

mx.  Speaker,  with  that  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Weaver]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3214,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4021)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovu  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  L  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Titlb.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "RehabillUtlon  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1986". 

(b)  Table  or  CowrniTS.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 
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Sec.  902.  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 
TITLE  X— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  1001.  General  provision. 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SBC  ISl.  RBHABILrrATION  SERVICES  ADMINIBTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  Afpoihtmhit  n  Sbcrbtary.— The  Re- 
habUlUtion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701,  et. 
seq.;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended  in  section  3(a)  by  striking  out  "ap- 
pointed" and  all  that  foUows  through  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  shaU  report  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bUlUtlve  Services.  The  position  of  Commis- 
sioner ShaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5104  of  title  5, 
United  SUtea  Code,  and  shaU  be  a  Senior 
Executive  Service  poalUon  for  the  purposes 
of  secUon  3132(aK2)  of  such  Utle.  The  Com- 
missioner shaU  be  an  Individual  with  sub- 
stantial experience  In  rehabUlUtlon  and  in 
rehabUlUUon  program  management.". 

(b)  AwucATioii.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  the  first  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Commissioner  which  occurs 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
SEC  lot  DEnNmo^m. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  EffecUve  October  1,  19S8,  section  7(6) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(6KA)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C).  the  term  'Federal  share'  means  80  per- 
cent. 

"(B)  For  any  fiscal  year  for  which  pay- 
menu   to   a  SUU   under  section   111(a) 
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exceed  such  payments  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  Federal  share  for  those  payments  In 
excess  of  the  fiscal  year  1988  amount  shall 
be  79  percent  for  fiscal  year  1989.  78  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  77  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  76  percent  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  75  percent  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

"(C)  The  term  'Federal  share'  means  90 
percent  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  and  as  specifically  set  forth  In 
secUon  301(bX3),  except  that  with  respect 
to  payments  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  any  State  which  are  used  to  meet 
the  costs  of  construction  of  those  rehabillta- 
Uon  faclliUes  identified  in  section  103(bK2) 
in  such  State,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  the 
percentages  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  301(bK3)  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  State. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
non-Federal  share  with  respect  to  a  SUte, 
expenditures  by  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  a  local  agency  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  expenditures  by  such  State,  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.". 

(2)  Effective  October  1,  1988,  section 
110(bX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "80  percent"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable 
Federal  share". 

(b)  Hahdicafpkd  Ihoivisuals.— 

(1)  Section  7(7)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "handicapped  individual"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "individual  with  handicaps";  and 

(2)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  handicapped  indi- 
vidual" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  individual  with  handi- 
caps": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "handicapped  individ- 
ual" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "individual  with  handicaps"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "handicapped  individ- 
uals" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "individuals  with  handicaps". 

(c)  Ixx:al  AcERCT.-Section  7(8)  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"tribal"  and  aU  that  foUows  before  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tribe 
(or  combination  of  such  units  or  tribes)"- 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
the  colon  and  aU  that  foUows  before  the 
period. 

(d)  Severk  Hahoicap.— 
(1)  Section  7(13)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"(13KA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
'individual  with  severe  handicaps'  means  an 
individual  with  handicaps  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (7))— 

"(1)  who  has  a  severe  physical  or  mental 
disability  which  seriously  limits  one  or  more 
functional  capacities  (such  as  mobility,  com- 
munication, self-care,  self-direction,  inter- 
personal skills,  work  tolerance,  or  work 
skills)  in  terms  of  employability: 

"(ii)  whose  vocational  rehabillUtion  can 
be  expected  to  require  multiple  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  over  an  extended 
period  of  time:  and 

"(ill)  who  has  one  or  more  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  resulting  from  amputa- 
tion, arthritis,  autism,  blindness,  bum 
injury,  cancer,  cerebral  [Milsy.  cystic  fibrosis, 
deafness,  head  injury,  heart  disease,  hemi- 
plegia, hemophilia,  respiratory  or  pulmo- 
nary dysfunction,  mental  retardation, 
mental  illness,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
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dystrophy,  musculo-skeletal  disorders,  neu- 
rological disorders  (including  stroke  and  epi- 
lepsy), paraplegia,  quadriplegia,  and  other 
spinal  cord  conditions,  sickle  ceU  anemia, 
specific  learning  disability,  end-stage  renal 
disease,  or  another  disability  or  combination 
of  disabilities  determined  on  the  basis  of  an 
evaluation  of  rehabUltation  potential  to 
cause  comparable  substantial  functional 
limitation. 

"(B)  For  purpooses  of  title  VII  of  this  Act 
the  term  'individual  with  severe  handicaps' 
means  an  individual  whose  ability  to  func- 
tion independently  in  family  or  community 
or  whose  ability  to  engage  or  continue  in 
employment  is  so  limited  by  the  severity  of 
his  or  her  physical  or  mental  dlsabUity  that 
independent  Uvlng  rehabillUtion  services 
are  required  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
level  of  independence  in  functioning  in 
family  or  community  or  engaging  or  con- 
tinuing in  employment.". 

(2)  The  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"severely  handicapped  Individuals"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"individuals  with  severe  handicaps". 

(e)  INDIAH.— Section  7  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  The  term  'public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization'  shall  include  an 
Indian  tribe. 

"(17)  The  terms  'Indian',  'American 
Indian",  and  'Indian  American'  mean  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

"(18)  The  term  'Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Federal  or  SUte  Indian  tribe,  band,  ran- 
cherla,  pueblo,  colony,  or  community,  in- 
cluding any  Alaskan  native  village  or  region- 
al village  corporation  (as  defined  in  or  es- 
tablished piursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act).". 

SEC  in.  REPORTS. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"for  transmittal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  including  the  activities  and  staff- 
ing of  the  information  clearinghouse  under 
section  15.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
annual  report  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of 
the  sUtus  of  individuals  with  severe  handi- 
caps t>articipating  in  programs  imder  this 
Act.". 

SEC  IM.  EVALUA'nON. 

Section  14(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "including  the  standards  used  for 
such  evaluations,"  after  "effectiveness,". 

SEC  IK.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  State  Admikistratiok.- The  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  16  the 
following  new  section: 

"STATE  ADMnnSTBATIOH 

"Sec.  17.  The  application  of  any  SUte  rule 
or  policy  relating  to  the  administration  or 
operation  of  programs  funded  by  this  Act 
(including  any  rule  or  policy  based  on  SUte 
interpreUtion  of  any  Federal  law,  regula- 
tion, or  guideline)  shaU  be  identified  as  a 
SUte  Imposed  requirement.". 

(b)  CoifroRMiNG  Amendkemt.— The  Ubie 
of  contents  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  16  the 
following: 

"Sec.  17.  SUte  administration.". 

SEC  IM.  report  of  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  AssESSMEWT.— The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion shall  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  indi- 
rect cost  rates  charged  to  SUte  agencies 
designated  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
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administration  of  the  State  plan  under  the 
Rehabilitetlon  Act  of  1973  by  other  State 
agencies. 

(b)  Repokt.— Not  later  than  February  I, 
1987,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of 
such  assessment  to  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  include  recommendations  re- 
garding alternative  methods  for  esUbllshlng 
indirect  cost  rates,  including  establishing 
pre-determlned  fixed  rates  by  sUtute  and 
prescribing  standards  for  negotiating  such 
rates. 

TITLE  II— VCXJA'nONAL 
REHABILITA'nON  SERVICES 
SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRMTIONg. 

Section  100  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(bKlKA)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  SUtes  under  part  B  of  this  title 
(other  than  grants  under  section  112)  to 
assist  SUtes  in  meeting  the  costs  of  voca- 
tional rehablUUtion  services  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  SUte  plans  under  section  101, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,301,862,400  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  the 
amotmt  determined  under  subsection  (c)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 1989, 1990,  and 
1991. 

"(B)  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.  Any 
such  sums  shaU  be  aUocated  in  accordance 
with  section  110(a)(4). 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  aUotments  under 
section  120(a)(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  by  striking  out 
"1984.  1985,  and  1986,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991."; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  aU  of  subsection  (d). 

SEC  an  STATE  PLANa 

(a)  Assessment  op  Rehabilitation 
Needs.— SecUon  101(aK5)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "the  results  of  a  compre- 
hensive, SUte-wide  assessment  of  the  reha- 
billUtion needs  of  all  individuals  with 
severe  handicaps  residing  within  the  SUte 
and  the  State's  response  to  the  assessment," 
after  "including";  and 

(2MA)  by  striking  out  "show  (1)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "'(i)  show  and  provide 
the  Justification  for";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "show""  after  "(U)". 

(b)  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Serv- 
ices.—Section  101(a)(5)(B)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  "and  describe 
the  manner  in  which  rehabUltation  engi- 
neering services  wiU  be  utilized  to  provide 
assistance  to  such  individuals". 

(c)  Personnel.— Section  101(aX7KB)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "quaUfied" 
after  "faculties  and"". 

(d)  Provision  op  Services.— Section  101 
(a)(8)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  provide,  at  a  nUnimnm  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  vocational  rehabUlUtion  services 
specified  in  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 103(a).  and  for  the  provision  of  such 
other  services  as  are  specified  under  such 
section  after  a  determination  that  compara- 
ble services  and  benefits  are  not  avaUable 
under  any  other  program,  except  that  such 
determinations  shall  not  be  required  where 
it  would  delay  the  provision  of  such  services 
to  any  individual  at  extreme  medical  ride". 
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(e)  Cooperative  AMUMamtim.— Section 
lOKaXll)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "community  mental  health  programs," 
after  "veterans  programs.". 

(f)  CoR8Tn.TATion  With  Indian  Tribbs.— 
Section  101(aX20)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "as  appropriate,  the  SUte  shaU  ac- 
tively consult  with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  and  native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  of  the  SUte  plan, 
and  that."  after  "Commissioner  that,". 

(g)  Pdbuc  MxETiNGs:  TRANSITION.— Sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragr^h  (21)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "organizations;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (22)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  Uiserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(23XA)  provide  satisfactory  assurances 
that  in  the  formulation  of  the  SUte  plan, 
and  any  revisions,  that  the  SUte  su^ency 
conducts  public  meetings  throughout  the 
SUte,  after  appropriate  and  sufficient 
notice,  to  aUow  Interested  groups  and  orga- 
nizations and  all  segments  of  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  State  plan, 
and  (B)  include  a  summary  of  such  com- 
ments and  the  SUte  agency's  response  to 
such  commente;  and 

"(24)  contain  the  plans.  poUcies,  and 
methods  to  be  foUowed  to  assist  in  the  tran- 
sition from  education  to  employment  relat- 
ed activities.". 

SEC  m.  INDIVIDUALIZED  WRITTEN  REHABILrTA- 
"HON  PROGRAM. 

(a)  OOALS.— Section  102(bXl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "goals."  and  insert- 
ing hi  Ueu  thereof  "goals  based  on  an  assess- 
ment determined  through  an  evaluation  of 
rehablUUtion  potential  under  section  7(5),". 

(b)  Review  op  Determinationb.— Section 
102(dXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Such  review  procedures  shaU 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  submission 
of  additional  evidence  and  information  rele- 
vant to  a  final  decision.  A  final  decision 
ShaU  be  made  in  writing  by  the  Director  and 
ShaU  Include  a  full  report  of  the  findings 
and  the  grounds  for  such  decision.  A  copy  of 
such  decision  sbaU  be  provided  to  the  af- 
fected individuals.". 

(c)  Fair  Hearing  Board.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102(dXl) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided Ui  paragraph  (3),  the'". 

(2)  Section  102(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  foUowing  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  A  fair  hearing  board,  esUbllshed  by  a 
SUte  before  January  1,  1986,  and  author- 
ized under  SUte  law  to  review  determina- 
tions under  this  Act,  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  responslbUltles  of  the  Director 
under  this  subsection.". 

SEC  M4.  SCOPE  OF  VOCA'HONAL  REHABILITA'nON 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Rehabxutation  Tichnoloqt.— Section 
103(aXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"evaluation  by  personnel  skiUed  in  rehabUl- 
Ution technology,"  after  "appropriate,". 

(b)  POSTEKPLOTMENT     SERVICEB.— SCCtiOn 

103(aX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "other  postemployment  services  neces- 
sary to  asslBt  such  individuals  to  maintain 
their  employment  and"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "specific  postemployment  services 
neceBsary  to  asBlBt  such  individuals  main- 
tain or  regain  employment,  and  other". 

(c)  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Serv- 
icBS.-Sectlon    103(a)(ll)    of    the    Act    is 


amended  by  inaerting  before  the  period  ", 
and  rehabUiUtlon  engineering  servlceB  de- 
signed to  aaalst  individuals  with  severe 
handicaps  Increase  their  functional  abiUties 
and  potential  for  self -sufficiency". 

8EC   ZM.   NON-FEDERAL  SHARE   FOR  CON8TRUC- 
'nON. 

Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  (or  to  an  Indian  tribe  under 
part  D  of  this  title).". 

SEC.  MS.  STATE  ALLOTMENTS. 

(a)  Additional  Patmihts.— Section 
110(bX2)  of  the  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  as  a  resiUt  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  provisions  of  such 
section,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  fiscal  year  1972"  after 
"of  such  SUte"". 

(b)  Reallotment.— Section  110(c)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(cXl)  No  later  than  forty -five  days  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  determine,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  submission  to  him  of  com- 
menU  by  the  SUte  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  program  esUbllshed  under 
this  title,  that  any  payment  of  an  allotment 
to  a  SUte  under  section  111(a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  wiU  not  be  utilized  by  such  SUte  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner ShaU  make  such  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  one 
or  more  other  SUtes  to  the  extent  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  such  other  State 
wiU  be  able  to  use  such  additional  amount 
during  that  fiscal  year  or  to  pay  for  initial 
expenditures  during  the  subiiequent  flacal 
year  for  carrying  out  such  purpoaeB. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  part,  any 
amount  made  available  to  a  SUte  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subsection  BbaU 
be  regarded  as  an  increase  of  such  SUte's 
aUotment  (as  determined  imder  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
year.". 

SEC  M7.  FUNDS  FOR  AMXKICAN  INDIAN  VOCA'HON- 
AL  REHABILITATION  8KRV1CI8. 
Section  110  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by  striking  out 
"For"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provlBlona  of  subsection  (d),  for";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subBection  (c)  the 
foUowlng  subseetlon: 

"(dXl)  For  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  CommiBBloner 
shaU  reserve  from  the  amount  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  under  section  100(b)(1)  for 
aUotment  under  this  section  a  sum,  deter- 
mined under  iiangraph  (2),  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  part  D  of  this  title. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year  the  sum  shaU  be 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent  and 
not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  amount 
under  paragraph  (1).  as  determlne<i  by  the 
Secretary.". 

SEC  MS.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATBSi  MAINTKNANCB  OF 
EFFORT. 

Section  111(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  111.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  from  each  SUte's  aUotment 
under  this  part  for  any  flacal  year  (includ- 
ing any  additional  payment  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)),  the  CommiBBloner  shaU  pay  to 
a  SUte  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coat  of  vocational  rehablUU- 
tion services  under  the  plan  for  that  SUte 
approved  under  section  101.  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  admlniatratlon  of  the 
SUte  plan. 


"(2XA)  The  total  of  paymenta  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  a  State  for  a  flacal  year  may 
not  exceed  iu  allotment  under  aubaectlon 
(a)  (and  any  additional  payment  under  aub- 
aectlon (b)),  of  aectlon  110  for  auch  year  and 
Buch  paymenU  shaU  not  be  made  In  an 
amount  which  would  result  in  a  violation  of 
the  provlBlona  of  the  SUte  plan  required  by 
aectlon  101(aX17). 

"(B)  The  amount  otherwise  payable  to  a 
SUte  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  aectlon. 
ahaU  be  reduced  by  any  amount  by  which 
expenditures  from  non-Federal  aouroeB 
under  the  SUte  plan  during  auch  year 
under  this  title  are  leas  than  the  average  of 
the  total  of  auch  expenditurea  for  the  three 
preceding  flacal  years. 

"(C)  The  CommiBBloner  may  waive  or 
modify  any  requirement  or  llmlUtion  under 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  if  the  CommiBBloner 
determines  that  a  waiver  or  modification  la 
an  equitable  reaponae  to  exceptional  or  un- 
controllable circumatancea  affecting  the 
SUte.". 

SEC  tM.  CUBNT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Dbbionated  Aoenct.— Section  112<cXl) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  inaerting  at  the 
end  thereof  "After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  RehabUiUtlon  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1986,  the  Oovemor  may  remove  an  agency 
designated  under  this  subsection  only  for 
good  cause.". 

(b)  Adjubtment  in  Mnmnm  Aixonmrr.— 
Section  112(eXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
subparagraph: 

"(DXi)  Subject  to  clause  (U),  the  Commls- 
aloner  may  Increase  the  minimum  aUotment 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  which  funda  appropriated  under  this 
aectlon  for  that  fiscal  year  exceed  auma  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  by  more  than  the  percentage 
Increase  In  the  Conaumer  Price  Index  for 
AU  Urban  Conaumers.  publlahed  monthly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtiatlCB. 

"(U>  An  Increase  in  the  mlnlmtim  aUot- 
ment for  a  SUte  under  clause  (1)  may  not 
result  in  a  decreaae  In  an  aUotment  to  any 
other  SUte.". 

(c)  Patmdit  OP  AixoTMBrT.— Section 
112(eX8)  of  the  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(S)  Except  aa  apecificaUy  prohibited  by 
or  aa  otherwise  provided  In  SUte  law.  the 
Secretary  ahaU  pay  to  the  agency  dealgnat- 
ed  under  aubaectlon  (c)  the  amount  apecl- 
fled  In  the  application  approved  under  aub- 
aecUon  (f ).". 

(d)  Atttrorizatior  of  AppROPRunom.— 
Section  112(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
aa  f oUowb: 

"(1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpoaea  of  this  aectlon  such 
auma  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  each  of  the 
flacal  years  1987  through  1991.". 
SBC  na  payments  to  statis. 

Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  la  amended  In 
the  first  aentence  by  striking  out  "the  flacal 
year  ending  September  80.  1986."  and  In- 
aerting In  Ueu  thereof  "flacal  year  1991.". 

SBC  til.  AMBBICAN  INDIAN  VOCAHONAL  RBHA- 
BIUTATION  8BBVICB8  GRANTS. 

(a)  ORAiiTS.-8ectlon  UO(a>  of  the  Act  la 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"Sic.  ISO.  (a)  The  Commlaaloner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlalonB  of  this  part 
may  make  granU  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
Indian  trlbea  located  on  Federal  and  SUte 
reaervatlona  (and  oonaortla  of  auch  govern- 
ing bodlea)  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cosU  of 
vocational  rehablUUtion  aervloea  for  handi- 
capped American  Indians  realdlng  on  auch 
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reaervations.  The  non-Federal  share  of  such 
ooBts  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
valued,  and  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
such  non-Federal  share  requirement  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act". 

(b)  Apflicatioii.— Section  130(b)  of  the 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1KB)  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  "and  that, 
where  appropriate,  may  include  services  tra- 
ditlon^ly  used  by  Indian  tribes"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  after  "months"  by  in- 
serting "or  more  than  36  months,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  maldng  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  consideration 
to  applications  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams which  have  been  funded  under  this 
part.". 

(c)  ALLonmrr.— Section  130  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection 
(d)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (c). 

SEC  2ir  EVALUATION. 

Section  131  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  cooperative  efforts  between  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  part  and  other 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  under 
this  Act.". 

SEC  21X  AMERICAN  INDIAN  VCKATIONAL  REHA- 
BIUTATION  SERVICES. 

(a)  Study  op  Needs  of  American  Imdiams 
With  Haiidicaps.- Part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
131  the  following  new  section: 

"STOOT  OP  NEEDS  OP  AMERICAN  INDIANS  WITH 
HANDICAPS 

"Sec.  132.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  special  problems  and  needs  of 
Indians  with  handicaps  both  on  and  off  the 
reservation,  in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Special  Education  tuid 
Rehabilitation  Services,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  of 
Indian  Health  Services,  representatives  of 
affected  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  groups,  and 
Other  appropriate  officials,  organizations, 
and  individuals.  Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  the  resuts  of  such  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  are 
appropriate,  to  the  President  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  131  the 
following: 

"Sec.  132.  Study  of  needs  of  handicapped 

American  Indians.". 
TITLE  m-RESEARCH  AND  TRAININO 
SBC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years:  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1987  through  1991; 
and":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 204,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.". 


SBC  ML  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  HANDICAPPBD 
RESEARCR 

(a)  National  Research  Institute  on  Dis- 
ability AND  Rehabilitation.- 

(1)  Redesionation.— Section  202  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  the  "Na- 
tional Institute  of  Handicapped  Research" 
as  the  "National  Research  Institute  on  Dis- 
ability and  RehabUlUtlon". 

(2)  Reperences.— The  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research"  each  place  it  appears  in 
the  Act  (Including  the  table  of  contents) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Re- 
search Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabili- 
tation". Any  reference  in  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  "National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research"  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "National  Research 
Institute  on  DisabUity  and  Rehabilitation". 

(b)  American  Indian  Services.— Section 
202(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "tribal," 
after  "State,":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Health 
Service,"  after  "Administration,". 

(c)  Director  op  Institute.— Section 
202(c)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  The  position  of  Director  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shaU  be  a  Senior  Executive  Service  position 
for  the  purposes  of  section  3132(a)(2)  of 
such  title.  The  Director  shall  be  an  individ- 
ual with  substantial  experience  in  rehabili- 
tation and  in  research  administration.  In 
carrying  out  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
office  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
be  guided  by  the  general  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped  estab- 
lished in  title  IV.  The  Director  may  not  del- 
egate any  functions  of  that  office  to  any  of- 
ficer who  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Director.". 

(d)  Rural  Rehabilitation  Center.— Sec- 
tion 202(J)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  establish,  directly 
or  by  grant  or  contract,  a  center  associated 
with  an  institution  of  higher  education,  for 
research  and  training  concerning  the  deliv- 
ery of  rehabilitation  services  to  rural 
areas.". 

(e)  Grants  por  Training.— Section  202  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (J)  the  following  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the  train- 
ing of  researchers  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals  with  handicaps.". 

(f)  Report  to  Congress.— Section  202  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (k)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  the  establishment  by  the  Congress 
of  an  agency  designed  to  ensure  (1)  the  de- 
velopment and  cost-effective  production  and 
marketing  of  technological  devices;  and  (2) 
the  efficient  distribution  of  such  technology 
to  individuals  with  handicaps.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  specifically  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  the  chartering  by  Congress  of 
a  private  organization  or  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  public-private  corporation  to  pro- 


vide marketing  and  production-related  serv- 
ices to  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The 
policy  recommendation  shall  Include  sug- 
gested funding  alternatives  for  an  organiza- 
tion or  agency  and  such  other  suggestions 
as  the  Director  or  the  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Research  may  consider  appropriate. 
Further  such  recommendations  shall  consid- 
er any  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the 
evaluation  and  marketing  of  new  products 
for  use  by  individuals  with  handicaps.  In  de- 
veloping such  policy  recommendations,  the 
Director  shall  solicit  the  views  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Re- 
search and  shall  submit  any  dissenting 
views  offered  by  any  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee together  with  the  submission  of 
policy  recommendations.". 

(g)  Study  op  Health  Insurance  Prac- 
tices.—Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
subsection: 

"(m)  The  Director  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  health  insurance  practices  and  policies 
which  affect  individuals  with  handicaps. 
Not  later  than  February  1,  1990,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  of  the  study  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress.". 

SEC.  3«3.  INTERAGENCY  COMMFTTEE. 

Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,"  after  "Transporta- 
tion.". 

SBC  3M.  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Research  Activities.— Section  204(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "Indian  tribes,  and  tribal  orga- 
nizations," after  "education,". 

(b)  Specialized  Research  Activities.— 
Section  204(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Center,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Center  (and  as  appropriate 
shall  Include  consideration  of  rural  issues),": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Except  Centers  which  have 
received  a  grant  under  this  section  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1986,  a  Center  shall  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  of  not  less 
than  $400,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  No  grant 
exceeding  $400,000  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  awarded  under  this  section  unless  the 
peer  review  of  the  grant  includes  consider- 
ation of  past  performance."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  inserting  "and 
disseminate"  after  "develop"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
to  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B) 
demonstrate  innovative  models  for  the  de- 
livery to  rural  and  urban  areas  of  cost-effec- 
tive rehabilitation  engineering  services  that 
promote  utilization  of  engineering  and 
other  scientific  research  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  employment  and  independent  living 
needs  of  individuals  with  severe  handicaps, 
and  to  (C)"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  the  award  of  grants  under 
this  paragraph  the  Director  shall  take  into 
accounts  the  location  of  any  proposed 
Center  and  the  appropriate  geographic  and 
regional  allocation  of  such  Centers."; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ',  except  that  research  concern- 
ing handicapped  Indian  Americans  shall  in- 
clude those  55  and  older"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (11)  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "(B)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  physical  therapy,  language 
development,  pediatric,  nursing,  psychologi- 
cal, and  psychiatric  services  as  are  necessary 


for  such  children;  and  (C)  appropriate  serv- 
ices for  the  parents  of  such  children,  includ- 
ing psychological  and  psychiatric  services, 
parent  counseling,  and  training.";  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Conduct  of  studies  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion needs  of  American  Indian  populations 
and  of  effective  mechanisms  for  the  delivery 
of  rehabilitation  services  to  Indians  residing 
on  and  off  reservations.". 

TITLE  rv— SUPPLEMENTARY 
SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

SEC  Ml.  grants  POR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  REHA- 
BILITATION FACILITlEa 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  ending  before  October  1,  1986." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991.";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1987."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Octolier  1,  1992.". 

SEC.  4M.   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING   SERVICES  POR 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS. 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending  l>efore  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991.". 

SEC  MS.  training. 

(a)  Training  op  Qualified  Personnel.— 
Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)— "(2) 
personnel  specifically  trained  to  identify, 
assess,  and  meet  the  individual  rehabilita- 
tion needs  of  individuals  with  severe  handi- 
caps,"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence— 
"Recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  section  shall  give  due  regard  to  the 
training  of  individuals  with  handicaps  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
qualified  pesonnel  available  to  provide  reha- 
bilitation services.". 

(b)  Technical  Assistance.— Section  304  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f );  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  The  Commisaioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  reha- 
bilitation agencies  and  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, directly  or  through  contracts  with 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  or 
nonprofit  oganlzatlons. 

"(2)  An  expert  or  consultant  appointed  or 
serving  under  contract  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Commissioner  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  dally  rate  payable  for 
prade  OS-18  of  the  Oenral  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Such  an  expert  or  consultant  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  and  transportation  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code.". 

(e)  I^noth  op  Grant.— flection  304(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
tnaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  grant  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to  provide  any  one  course  of  study 
to  an  individual  for  a  period  of  more  than  4 
years. 


"(B)  If  the  grant  recipient  determines 
that  an  individual  has  a  handicap  which  se- 
riously affects  the  completion  of  training 
under  this  section,  the  grant  recipient  may 
modify  the  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(d)  Scholarship  Rbquirbmkiits,— flection 
304(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  A  recipient  of  a  grant  of  contract 
under  this  section  shall  provide  assurances 
that  each  individual  who  receives  a  scholar- 
ship utilizing  funds  provided  under  such 
grant  or  contract  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  recipient  under  which  the  In- 
dividual shaU- 

"(A)  within  the  ten-year  period  after  com- 
pleting the  training  for  which  the  scholar- 
ship was  awarded,  maintain  employment  in 
a  nonprofit  rehabilitation  agency  on  a  full- 
time  basis  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  for  each  year  for  which  assistance  was 
received:  and 

'(B)  repay  all  or  part  of  any  scholarship 
received,  plus  Interest,  if  the  individual  does 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  except  as  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  repayment  exceptions  and  deferrals 
in  regulations.". 

(e)  Rehabiutation  Engineering.— Section 
304(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "rehabilita- 
tion engineering,"  after  "psychology,". 

(f)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  304(f)  (as  so  re- 
designated in  this  section)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.". 

SEC  404.  COMPREHENSIVE  REHABIUTA'nON  CBN- 
TER8. 

Section  30S(g)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987, 1988, 1089, 1990,  and  1991.". 
SEC  4«S.  SPEQAL  PR0JBCT8  AND  8UPPLBMENTA- 
RY  SBRVICBSi  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIA'nONB. 

Section  310(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  310(a)  For  the  purpose  of  camrlng 
out  this  part  (other  than  section  816),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991.". 
SEC.  4««.  SPECIAL  DBM0N8TRATI0N  PR(X3RAMS. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (S)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  operating  programs  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  isolated  populations  of  individ- 
uals with  handicaps,  particularly  among 
American  Indians  residing  on  or  outside  of 
reservations.". 

BBC  407.  supported  BMPLOYIIBNT. 

(1)  Supported  EMPLOTMnn  Demonstra- 
tion Grants.— Section  311  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  designated  State  units,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  the  cost  of  developing  special 
projects  and  demonstrations  providing  sup- 
ported employment. 


"(3)  Not  less  than  one  such  grant  shall  b« 
nationwide  in  scope.  Such  grant  shall  (A). 
Identify  community-baaed  models  that  can 
be  replicated,  (B)  Indentlfy  impediments  to 
the  development  of  supported  employment 
programs  (Including  funding  and  cost  oon- 
slderations),  and  O)  develop  a  mechanism  to 
utilize  existing  community-based  facilities 
and  programs. 

"(3)  On  June  1,  1988,  and  on  each  subse- 
quent June  1,  the  Commissioner  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  actlvlUet 
funded  under  this  subsection  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  which  includes:  (A)  a  list  of 
the  grants  awarded  under  this  subsection. 
(B)  the  number  of  individuals  with  severe 
disabilities  served  by  each  grant  recipient, 
the  average  cost  to  provide  support  servloes 
to  each  such  individual,  and  the  average 
paid  to  each  such  individual,  and  (C)  the 
recommendations  of  the  projects  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  for  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  may  use 
funds  under  title  I  of  this  Act  for  tnUnIng 
and  traditional  short-term  postemployment 
services  for  supported  employment  for  indi- 
viduals with  severe  handicaps  for  whom 
competitive  employment  has  not  tradition- 
ally occurred.  Supported  employment  may 
be  paid  for  out  of  funds  under  this  title. 
Federal  funds  from  other  programs,  or  non- 
Federal  sources. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'supported  employment'  means  competitive 
work  in  integrated  work  settings  for  indlvu- 
duals  with  severe  handicaps  for  whom  com- 
petitive employment  has  not  traditionally 
occurred  and  who.  because  of  their  handi- 
cap, need  intensive,  on-going  support  serv- 
ices to  perform  such  work.". 

(b)  AcTivinis  Rblath)  to  Supportbd  Em- 
plotmkht.— 

( 1 )  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  In 
the  second  sentence  by  inserting  "studies, 
analyses,  and  other  activities  related  to  sup- 
ported employment;"  after  "special  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals;". 

(3)  Section  S03(bK8KA)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
",  including  supported  employment". 

(8)  Section  S04(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "spedallzed  personnel  In  pro- 
viding employment  training  for  supported 
employment,"  after  "job  placement  servloes 
for  handicapped  Individuals,". 

BBC  401 8PBCIAL  ■BCRBA'nONAL  PROGIAMB. 

flection  S16<b>  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  u  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  u 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991.". 

BBC  4M.  DUTIBB  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

flection  401(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  The  National  Council,  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  appropriate  organizations,  and 
Federal,  flute,  and  local  agencies,  shall  de- 
velop a  system  of  national  information  and 
daU  collection  on  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps, fluch  information  shall  include  daU 
on  health,  housing,  employment.  Insurance, 
transporUtlon,  recreation,  and  education. 
The  system  shall  Include  Information  on  the 
current  sUtus  and  trends  in  the  sUtus  of  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps,  fluch  system  shall 
use  existing  daU  sources  when  possible. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  January  1,  19U,  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  CommittM  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resouroes  of  the  Senate  a  plan  for 
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the  development  and  implementation  of 
such  system. 

"(3)  On  February  1.  1989.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  the  Council  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  status  of  individuals  with  handicaps  and 
changes  in  their  status  from  previous 
years.". 

TITLE         V— ARCHITECTURAL         AND 
TRANSPORTATION  BARRIERS  COM- 
PLIANCE BOARD 
SBC  Ml.  AKCHmecnntAL  and  transportation 

BARRIERS  COMPUANCE  BOARD. 

(a)  MnfBXRSHiP  Aifo  Quorum  Rsquiitx- 
MKim.— Section  502(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IHB)  by  strildng  out 
"The  President"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  chairperson  and 
vice-chairperson  of  the  Board  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  serve  for  terms  of  one  year.  When 
the  chairperson  is  a  member  of  the  general 
public,  the  vice-chairi>erson  shall  be  a  Fed- 
eral official:  and  when  the  chairperson  is  a 
Federal  official,  the  vice-chairperson  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  general  public.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  as  chairperson  of 
a  member  who  is  a  Federal  official,  the  sub- 
sequent chairperson  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  general  public;  tmd  vice  versa."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Eleven"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Twelve";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "six"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
(11)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(11)  a  member  whose  term  has  expired  may 
continue  to  serve  until  a  successor  has  been 
appointed,  and  (ill)  a  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  to  which  that  memtier's  prede- 
cessor was  appointed.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(6KA)  The  Board  shaU  esUblish  such 
bylaws  and  other  rules  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  bylaws  shall  include  quorum  re- 
quirements. The  quorum  requirements  shall 
provide  that  (Da  proxy  may  not  be  counted 
for  purposes  of  establishing  a  quorum,  and 
(11)  not  less  than  half  the  members  required 
for  a  quorum  shall  l>e  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  appointed  under  paragraph 
(IXA).". 

(b)  AuTROuzATioiis.— Section  S02(i)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year 
ending  before  October  1,  1986,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988, 1989.  1990.  and  1991.". 

SEC  SM.  INTERAGENCY  (X)ORDINATING  COUNCIU 

Section  507  of  the  Act  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  inserting  "the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs," after  "Labor.". 

TITLE  VI— EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  INDIVIDUAI£  WITH 
HANDICAPS 

SBC   Ml.   EQUrrABLE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Equitable  DisTRiBunoii.— Section 
615(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence  by  inserting  before  the 
period  "and  the  needs  of  Indian  tribes". 

(b)  AppoRTioimzMT.— Section  615(cK2)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  "(Including  individuals  residing  on 
Indian  reservations)". 


SBC    MX.    AUTBORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
rOR  PART  A  or  TmC  VI. 

Section  617  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984.  1985.  and  1986."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991." 

SEC  M3.  PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY. 

Section  621  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX3)  of  the  Act  by  strik- 
ing out  "each  year  of  a  funding  cycle"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  project 
year"; 

(2)  in  sul)section  (b)  of  the  Act— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(B)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(4)  provides  assurance  that  an  evaluation 
report  containing  data  specified  under  sub- 
section (aX3)  shall  be  submitted  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(eXl)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, an  agreement  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years.  Any  subsequent  agree- 
ment for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  effective  for  not  more  than  five 
years.  In  making  a  determination  concern- 
ing any  subsequent  agreement,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consider  performance  under  the 
previous  agreement  and  evaluation  reports 
submitted  under  sul}section  (b)(4) 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  armually 
review  each  evaluation  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (bX4)  and  make  a  determi- 
nation concerning  the  termination,  modifi- 
cation, or  renewal  of  each  agreement  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  section.". 

SEC  M4.  OTHER  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  TITLE  VI. 

Section  623  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "There"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  621 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.  There 
are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to  carry 
out  section  622  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1991.". 

TITLE  VII.— COMPREHENSIVE 
SERVICES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  LIVING 

SEC  7«I.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIRATIONS. 

Section  741  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sre.  741.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  part  A  of  this  title 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  C  of  this  title  such 
siuns  as  may  tie  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991. 

"(dXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  part  D  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  X>e  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1913  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  sums  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.". 


TITLE  Vm-TECHNICAL  AND  CON- 
FORMINO  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ACT 

SEC  Ml.  USB  OF  GENDER  NEUTRAL  TBRMINOLOGY 
IN  ACT. 

(a)  AMENDlCBrtS  TO  THE  OEMBRAL  PROVI- 
SIONS.— 

(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"his  functions,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  functions  of  the  office,";  and 

(B)  in  the  sixth  sentence  by  striking  out 
"his  functions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof 
"the  functions  of  the  office". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "satisfied," 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  after  "or". 

(3)  Section  7(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Secretary". 

(4)  Section  12  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the":  and 

(B)  in  sutMectlon  (c)  by  striking  out  "he 
considers"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "are 
considered". 

(5)  Section  14(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  him.  upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "upon  request  of  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  AMENDlCKnTS  TO  TITLE  I.— Title  I  of  the 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  lOl(aXlO)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  functions"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  functions  of  the 
Commissioner";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  may  find"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

(2)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  strildng  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Com- 
missioner" and  by  strildng  out  "he";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"  and 
by  strildng  out  "he". 

(3)  Section  lOKcXl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"his  discretion"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner"  and 
by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Com- 
missioner". 

(4)  Section  lOl(dXl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  strildng  out  "him"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Commissioner"  and  by 
striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Commissioner". 

(5)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "his  parents"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  individual's  par- 
ents": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his  parent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  individual's 
parent": 

(C)  in  subsection  (dXl)  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 
and 

(D)  in  subsection  (dX2)  by  strildng  out 
"his  responsibilities"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary". 

(6)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(A)    in    paragraph    (1)   by   striking   out 

"him."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Commissioner.";  and 


(B)  In  the  flnt  Mntence  of  parRgrapb 
(2)- 

(1)  by  itriklng  out  "him"  and  Inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Cotnminloner":  and 

(U)  by  atrlklng  out  "he  finds  that  his"  and 
inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commiasioner 
finds  that  the". 

(7)  SecUon  112(eX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time  on  such 
datea  he  may  fix"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "at  appropriate  times". 

(8)  Section  iaO(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "he"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commia- 
sioner". 

(c)  AMRHSMRirrs  TO  Title  n.— Section  202 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subaection 
(a)  by  strildng  out  "hia  functions,"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  functions  of  the 
office.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Director"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  out  "he 
considers"  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (t)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "whatever  actions  he 
considers  appropriate"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "appropriate  actions";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  his  role  of  Chair- 
man" and  inserting  "as  Chairperson". 

(d)  Ambmdiikhts  TO  Title  III.— Title  III  of 
the  Act  is  amended  as  f oUows: 

(1)  Section  302(bX3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  his  determination" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "if  the  Com- 
missioner determines"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "that  in- 
dividual's"; and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Com- 
miasioner". 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (eXl)  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Com- 
missioner": 

(B)  in  subsecUon  (eX2XB)  by  striking  out 
"he  considers"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"considered": 

(C)  in  subsection  (eK2XC)  by  striking  out 
"his"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a": 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (fXlXA)  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(A)  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  dis- 
charge the  responsibUlties  under  loan  guar- 
antees issued  under  this  section;  and"; 

(E)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(fXl)  by  striking  out  "him  from  his"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commissioner 
from"; 

(F)  in  subsection  (fX2XA)  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Com- 
missioner"; and 

(0)  in  subaection  (fX2XC)  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  by  striking  out  "him"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(e)  AMBNSICBHTS  TO  TITLE  IV.— 

(1)  Section  40O(bX3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "his"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  member's". 

(2)  Section  400(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Chairman"  both  places  It 
appean  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Chairperaon". 

(f)  AiiBiiDiiBirTS  TO  Title  V.— Title  V  of 
the  Act  is  amended  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  Section  501(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a". 

(2)  Section  S03(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a*. 


(S)  Section  60S(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "he"  both  plaeea  It  appean 
and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Presi- 
dent", and  by  striking  out  "his"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the". 

(4)  Section  607  of  the  Act  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  "Chairman"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Chairperson". 

(g)  AMBiiDiiBirrs  TO  TiTLB  vn.— Title  VII 
of  the  Act  is  amended  aa  foUows: 

(1)  Section  702  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  appears  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(2)  Section  703(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "he"  lx>th  places  it  appears 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Commia- 
sioner". 

(3)  Section  705(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner". 

(4)  Section  721(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears: and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "able 
to  care  for  himself;"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "self -sufficient;". 

SBC  Ml.  TTCHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

The  Act  is  amended  as  f oUows: 

(1)  Section  7(3)  of  the  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "designated  State  units"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "designated  State 
unit". 

(2)  Section  7(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(B)  testing,  fitting, 
or  training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices,";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (F)  by  inserting  "psy- 
chiatric," before  "psychological". 

(3)  Section  304(aX3)  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated in  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "program.,  and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "program,  and". 

(4)  Section  306(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redeslimating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph "(2)". 

(5)  Section  306  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "306(g)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "306(f)". 

(6)  Section  501(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  the  the  activities"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  the  activities". 

(7)  Section  502(dX2XA)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "any,  final  order" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any  final 
order". 

(8)  Section  702  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
designating  the  first  paragraph  aa  para- 
graph "(a)".  

TITLE  IZ— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 

LAWS 

SEC  Ml.  RBAUTHORIXATION  OF  HELEN  KELLER 

NATIONAL  CENIVR  ACT. 

Section  206(a)  of  the  Helen  KeUer  Nation- 
al Center  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1904)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989.". 
SBC  Ml.  PRESIDENTS  COMMITntE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED. 

The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week",  approved  July  11.  1949.  (63  SUt. 
409)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "annuaUy,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 


1M9,  1990.  and  1991,  such  suns  as  may  be 
necessary";  and 

(2)  by  Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  "The 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  shaU  be  guided  by  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.". 

TITLB  X— EFFBCnVi:  DAIIS 
BBC  IMI.  OBNISAL  PROVWION. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
this  Act  ShaU  take  effect  October  1, 1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii  ft 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  conild- 
ered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texai 
[Mr.  Bakturt]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  WiluaksI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4021,  as  amended,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1986,  which 
reauthorizes  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  for  5  years  and  reauthorizes  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act  for 
4  years. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
identical  to  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
with  two  agreed-upon  changes.  The 
bill  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  six 
hearings  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Eklucation  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  also 
the  product  of  extensive  comments  by 
and  negotiations  with  representatives 
of  the  disability  community,  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  facilities,  and  the 
administration. 

The  bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  I 
would  especially  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Bartlxtt.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education,  and  Mr. 
Jirroitos,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Ous  Hawkins,  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  Is  the 
major  Federal  jobs-related  program 
serving  persons  with  disabilities  and 
providing  support  services  to  assist 
people  with  disabilities.  The  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  effort  is  of  critical  im- 
portance, making  a  major  contribution 
to  keeping  people  self-sufficient  and 
independent. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  tre- 
mendously cost-effective  program.  In 
1980,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration informed  us  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, $10.80  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  taxes.  Despite  its  cost  ef- 
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fectiveness.  in  fiscal  year  1983  this 
Federal  and  State  program  served  only 
938.923  people.  Many  others  in  need 
were  unserved.  The  1978  census  has 
identified  20  million  people  who  work 
with  disabilities. 

Consequently,  despite  our  successes, 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing 
the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
program.  For  example,  people  with 
disabilities  suffer  on  the  average  50-to 
80-percent  unemployment. 

We  are  poised  at  a  critical  threshold 
in  determining  Federal  policy  in  this 
area.  Our  society  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  changes  to  which  the  reha- 
bilitation system  must  respond.  The 
technological  revolution  has  the  po- 
tential to  completely  redefine  what  is 
possible  in  terms  of  rehabilitation. 
Technology  and  improvements  in 
health  care  are  also  changing  the 
characteristics  of  the  population  of 
persons  with  disabilities  in  ways  which 
provide  new  challenges  for  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Federal  policy  itself  is  reshaping  the 
task  facing  rehabilitation  agencies.  We 
are  now  graduating  the  first  genera- 
tion of  students  who  have  benefited 
from  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  However,  while 
we  provide  individualized  comprehen- 
sive services  for  children,  we  have  not 
yet  come  to  terms  with  what  wlU  be 
needed  after  high  school  for  further 
education  and  Job  training.  As  we 
design  such  services,  we  must  also  con- 
sider what  is  best  provided  by  the 
imique  focus  of  rehabilitation  services, 
what  is  better  provided  by  other  pro- 
grams, and  how  those  services  should 
be  coordinated. 

Today  we  spend  $66  million  on  re- 
search and  training  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  for  the  disabled.  Re- 
search for  other  health  care  is  $7.1  bil- 
lion. More  important,  spending  on 
transfer  payments  for  the  disabled  is 
$35.6  billion.  Thus,  research  and  devel- 
opment in  such  areas  as  technology, 
which  would  ultimately  produce  reve- 
nue in  taxes  from  employed  disabled 
persons  and  a  reduction  in  the  need 
for  transfer  payments,  represents  only 
0.02  of  1  percent  of  the  budget  for 
transfer  payments.  Our  policies  seem 
expensive  and  to  some  shortsighted. 
They  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled people  to  be  independent  and 
productive. 

The  reauthorization  package  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  designed  to 
continue  to  assist  States  in  the  efforts 
to  operate  an  important  employment 
initiative  for  citizens  with  disabilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  us  today  is  adequate  funding. 
The  bill  before  you  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  the  basic  State  grant  of 
$1.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  $98.7  million 
above  the  fiscal  year  1986  authoriza- 
tion. This  figure  represents  a  bipartl- 
sas  compromise  reducing  the  authori- 


zation level  agreed  to  by  the  subcom- 
mittee by  $77  million. 

Another  effort  to  ensure  that  State 
rehabilitation  programs  receive  ade- 
quate funding  is  the  change  in  the 
ratio  of  the  Federal-State  match. 
Since  1965,  this  ratio  has  been  set  at 
80/20.  For  more  than  20  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  provid- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  funds  the 
States  use  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services.  We  propose  to  make  a  small 
change  to  this  ratio. 

Based  on  an  agreement  worked  out 
with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Per- 
kins of  Kentucky  and  others,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  provides  that 
effective  October  1,  1988,  a  State  will 
be  required  to  continue  to  match  at 
80/20  with  respect  to  allotments  at  or 
below  the  fiscal  year  1988  level.  With 
respect  to  the  excess  above  the  fiscal 
year  1988  level,  the  State's  matching 
obligation  will  increase  1  percent  each 
year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1989  until 
fiscal  year  1993  when  the  State  match 
on  the  excess  will  be  25  percent.  The 
second  change  concerns  the  "payor  of 
last  resort"  provision.  This  change  will 
be  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett. 

The  bUl  also  requires  that  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  State  plan  and  amend- 
ments thereto  the  State  provides  for 
public  comment  and  the  State  include 
its  responses  to  the  comments  in  the 
plan. 

The  biU  mandates  a  needs  assess- 
ment of  all  groups  of  handicapped  in 
the  State  an  requires  that  the  findings 
are  included  In  the  State  plan.  It  re- 
quires that  a  State  not  only  show  but 
also  Justify  its  policy  for  selecting  per- 
sons to  receive  rehabilitation  services 
when  the  amount  of  funds  available 
prevents  a  State  from  serving  all  per- 
sons eligible  for  such  services. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  supported  employ- 
ment for  persons  with  severe  handi- 
caps. For  example,  the  bill  permits  but 
does  not  require  that  a  State  use  basic 
State  grant  funds  under  title  I  for 
training  and  traditional  short-term 
postemployment  services  for  support- 
ed employment  for  individuals  with 
severe  handicaps  for  whom  competi- 
tive employment  has  not  traditionally 
occurred. 

The  bill  also  replaces  the  current 
definition  of  severely  handicapped 
with  an  updated  version  of  the  defini- 
tion in  the  regulations. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens the  participation  of  Indian  tribes 
in  rehabilitation  programs  under  the 
act.  First,  the  bill  ensures  that  a  mlnl- 
mwn  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  will  be 
available  to  Indian  tribes.  This  is  a 
change  from  current  law  under  which 
up  to  1  percent  of  the  moneys  appro- 
priated may  be  earmarked  for  tribal 
programs.  Under  current  law,  each 
year  tribes  have  to  lobby  with  appro- 
priations committees  to  provide  funds. 
Since  fiscal  year  1981,  Congress  has 


specifically  appropriated  funds  for 
Indian  tribes,  beginning  with  the  Nav- 
ajos.  In  fiscal  year  1985.  two  additional 
tribes  received  grants  to  operate  their 
own  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  bill  mandates  a  study  of 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  Native 
Americans.  Estimates  are  that  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans  are  IVi 
times  those  of  the  general  public. 
Third,  technical  changes  are  made  to 
assure  that  rehabilitation  services  are 
available  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives. 

The  intent  of  these  changes  is  not  to 
establish  separate  Indian  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  all  tribes.  There  are 
only  26  States  with  more  than  10,000 
Indians  living  within  their  borders. 
The  bill  provides  for  consultation  be- 
tween the  State  and  tribes  to  ensure 
that  duplication  is  avoided. 

We  make  a  number  of  other 
changes,  all  of  which  make  positive 
and,  we  hope,  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  Federal-State  rehabilita- 
tion partnership. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bipartisan  bill  which  reauthorizes  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4021,  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1986.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  authorization  of  this  important 
law.  First,  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
WnxiAMS,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  ranking  Republican,  for 
working  through  some  difficult  nego- 
tation  to  produce  this  commendable 
bill. 

I  know  that  the  administration  has  a 
few  concerns  regarding  this  bill,  but 
overall  they  support  the  efforts  of  this 
body  to  reauthorize  these  programs. 
The  bill  may  appear  to  have  a  large 
authorization  of  appropriations,  espe- 
cially for  a  bill  considered  under  sus- 
pension. When  measxired  against  the 
benefits  to  the  participants,  and  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  the  cost  appears 
small  in  comparison.  The  Republicans 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee worked  to  keep  these  figures  realis- 
tic, yet  reasonable  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  population  to  be  served. 
As  usual,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  concerns,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  resolve  them. 

The  need  for  the  programs  that  are 
contained  in  this  bill  cannot  be  over- 
stated. According  to  a  recent  Harris 
poll,  disabled  Americans  are  much  less 


educated  than  nondlsabled  Americans. 
Further,  their  unemployment  rate  is 
higher  than  that  for  black  youth,  a 
group  commonly  perceived  as  the  most 
underemployed.  Forty  percent  of  all 
disabled  people  16  years  of  age  and 
older  have  not  finished  high  school,  a 
proportion  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  In  the  nondlsabled  population.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  disabled  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  64  are  not 
working.  Ninety-five  percent  of  dis- 
abled people  think  the  Oovemment 
and  the  private  sector  should 
strengthen  efforts  to  educate,  train 
and  rehabilitate  disabled  persons  so 
that  they  can  work.  Further,  two- 
thirds  of  the  disabled  believe  that  de- 
spite these  statistics,  the  Federal  laws 
passed  since  the  late  1960's  have 
helped  them. 

In  Vermont,  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices programs  have  an  outstanding 
record  of  performance.  Seventy-six 
percent  of  those  who  are  served  are  se- 
verely handicapped.  Of  those  rehabili- 
tated in  a  given  year,  about  three- 
quarters  are  severely  handicapped.  In 
February  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  an  employer-employee  recog- 
nition breakfast  in  Burlington.  Four 
people  with  disabilities  who  are  now  in 
competitive  employment  positions, 
and  four  employers  that  employ  dis- 
abled Individuals  were  honored.  To 
hear  the  experiences  of  these  individ- 
uals and  employers  was  quite  moving. 
One  young  man,  when  asked  why  he 
works,  appeared  quite  puzzled  at  the 
question.  He  then  responded,  as 
though  it  was  obvious.  "For  the 
money,  of  course!"  It  was  clear  to  all 
of  us  there,  that  not  only  was  he  able 
to  maintain  a  Job  through  his  training, 
but  that  he  had  gained  self-confidence 
and  belief  in  himself  as  a  productive, 
contributing  member  of  society.  Hard 
to  measure  in  terms  of  only  dollars. 

H.R.  4021  clarifies  our  intent  that 
persons  with  severe  handicaps  who  are 
capable  of  supported  employment  are 
eligible  for  short-term  traditional 
trabilng  and  postemployment  services 
under  the  State  Grant  Program. 
Those  provisions  in  the  bill  which  ad- 
dress this  Important  Issue  maintain 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency's 
traditional  training  role.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  supported  employ- 
ment training  programs  in  Vermont. 
These  programs  have  trained  persons 
with  severe  handicaps  and  placed 
them  In  good  paying  Jobs  allowing 
these  hard  working  disabled  persons  to 
lead  independent  and  fulfilling  lives. 

Further,  Vermont  was  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mile  regarding  the  Federal- 
State  match,  by  supporting  a  75-26 
ratio.  Although  the  bill  before  us  does 
not  contain  this  provision,  and  Instead 
>>M''^"y  retains  the  current  require- 
ments of  an  80-20  match.  I  agreed 
with  those  in  my  State  who  said  that  a 
chaunge  in  the  match  to  75-25  would 


generate  greater  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  rehabilitation  programs. 

Finally,  through  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  Vermont  is  able  to 
utilize  a  review  process  established  for 
all  human  services  programs,  the  fair 
hearing  board  process.  Current  law 
does  not  allow  the  State  rehabilitation 
director  to  delegate  the  final  review 
determination.  Under  my  amendment, 
which  Is  retained  in  this  bill.  Vermont 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  review  de- 
termination procedures  under  a  fair 
hearing  board.  Without  a  doubt,  be- 
sides assurance  that  this  act  would  be 
reauthorized,  this  concern  was  ex- 
pressed most  frequently  to  me 
throughout  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  supported  me  in  my  efforts. 

The  programs  we  are  considering 
today  are  critical  to  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  individuals. 
Through  its  programs  they  can  lead 
productive  lives,  contributing  much 
more  than  the  actual  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  kinds  of  programs 
we  should  be  proud  to  continue.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
and  in  so  doing,  give  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  abilities  of  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

D  1250 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  ranking  on  the  full 
committee,  for  his  leadership  in  this 
work  and  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  those  concerns  that  he  had  In  the 
bill  to  be  sure  that  the  bill  had  as  good 
an  effect  as  possible  on  his  own  State 
were  exemplary.  We  found  that  what 
was  good  for  Vermont  was  good  for 
America  and  we  were  glad  to  assist  the 
gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  make  sure 
that  rotation  or  rehabilitation  not 
only  works  better  in  the  gentleman's 
own  State,  but  in  the  country  as  well. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Well,  I  thank  lYie 
gentleman  for  those  very  kind  words 
and  certainly  want  to  again  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  gentleman's 
excellent  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tekas  here  in  this 
very  critical  area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hdikt]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  his  very  constructive  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 
The  gentleman  displayed  a  very  effec- 
tive presentation  on  the  committee 
and   was   quite   helpful   in   working 


through  some  of  the  details  of  thli 
legislation  and  I  very  much  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  assistance  as  my  ranking  member 
in  my  first  term.  He  has  been  moat 
helpful  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  wanted 
first  of  all  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  who 
worked  so  carefully  with  those  of  us 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  Ini- 
tially did  have  concerns  relative  to  the 
increasing  State  requirements  on  the 
match,  wanting  to  insure  that  the  in- 
creasing State  requirements  were  not 
used  as  an  excuse  for  cost  shifting,  but 
rather  to  insure  Increased  commit- 
ment by  the  States  in  return  for  what 
we  believe  will  be  increased  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
this  area. 

I  gentleman  has  been  most  under- 
standing and  accommodating.  I  think 
that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe 
there  is  universal  support  for  this  bill. 

Second.  I  would  simply  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  aspect  of  a  section  of  the 
bill  which  has  not  received  much  dis- 
cussion, that  is  the  renewed  author- 
ized funding  for  the  centers  for  inde- 
pendent living.  These  centers,  because 
not  many  in  number  are  not  the  major 
fiscal  Impact  of  this  legislation,  are 
providing  a  remarkable  role  and  pro- 
viding a  very  important  bridge  be- 
tween the  literally  billions  of  dollars 
we  spend  on  both  public  and  private 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  spe- 
cial education  programming  for  those 
with  handicaps,  community  mental 
health  programs,  the  efforts  of  private 
industry  to  engineer  Jobs  around  those 
with  handicaps  and  disabilities.  If  the 
centers  for  independent  living  who  are 
building  those  walkways,  those 
bridges,  in  terms  of  transportation  ad- 
vocacy, personal  attendant  day  care 
services,  those  missing  links  that  pre- 
vent those  who  have  not  had  educa- 
tional training,  who  now  have  the  abil- 
ity to  work  in  the  marketplace,  but 
who  have  been  prohibited  because  of 
some  very  modest  loopholes,  bridges  as 
it  were;  from  becoming  self-supporting 
citizens,  and  I  call  attention  to  that 
and  once  again  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  appreciation  to  the  chairman,  to 
support  this  legislation  without  hesti- 
tatlon.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkir]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oft- 
times  I  come  to  the  well  complaining 
about  the  amount  of  spending  that  we 
are  doing  in  one  bill  or  another,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  debilitate  our  economy  from 
being  able  to  produce  is  by  piling  up 
too  much  spending  at  the  Federal 
level. 
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I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize when  a  Job  is  done  well.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  committee  has 
done  a  good  Job.  I  think  they  have 
provided  the  framework  for  helping 
our  disabled  citizens  and  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

I  think  that  the  reforms  contained 
in  the  bill  are  excellent  reforms.  I 
think  that  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
this  bill  shows  for  the  future  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  need  in  order  to  create 
an  opportunity  economy  in  this  coun- 
try. Tou  cannot  create  opportunities 
and  then  not  have  them  able  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities.  In 
this  case,  that  is  what  is  being  done. 
We  are  providing  programs  that  give 
new  opportunities  to  our  economy.  I 
think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  committee  for 
this  bill  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield?         

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  generous  re- 
marks. There  are  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  while  we  have  held  the  line 
on  the  bill,  the  funding  level  might  be 
a  little  questionable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

MR.  BARTLETT.  hbr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
furtherto  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  foimd,  I  will  teU  our  friend,  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  this  coun- 
try today  only  serves  1  of  20  of  those 
in  need.  A  most  recent  cost-benefit 
analysis,  and  I  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  sometimes  look  at  cost-benefit 
analyses  and  wonder  how  they  are 
done,  but  this  one  seems  to  be  done  on 
a  pretty  reasonable  basis,  shows  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  vocational  re- 
habilitation, there  is  a  return  of 
almost  $11. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
his  remarks  about  how  we  have  held 
the  funding  levels  reasonable,  given 
the  Granun-Rudman  problems  of 
today  and  the  deficit  problems;  but  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  in  this  coun- 
try before  many  months  have  passed 
when  we  can  significantly  increase  the 
Federal  effort  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  agree  is  very  important. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  there  are  areas  like  this 
where  we  ought  to  be  able  to  expand 
the  commitments  that  achieve  more 
productive  citizens,  because  that  bene- 
fits us  all  in  the  long  run.  To  do  that, 
however,  we  are  going  to  have  to  begin 
some  prioritizing  in  this  Congress.  My 
great  complaint  about  what  we  do 


around  here  Is  that  too  often  we  do 
not  properly  prioritize.  This  is  a  high  a 
priority  and  should  be  for  this  Gov- 
ernment.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4021.  the  RehabUitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  reauthorization  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  and  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
vitally  important  piece  of  Federal  leg- 
islation which  provides  persons  with 
disabilities  with  the  training  they  need 
to  work  or  to  return  to  work.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education,  Congressman 
Williams  for  the  bipartisan  and  coop- 
erative leadership  he  has  provided  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  has 
always  enjoyed  bipartisan  support, 
and  Chairman  Williams  succeeded  in 
continuing  that  fine  tradition.  I  wish 
to  thank  him  and  recognize  the  efforts 
that  he  and  his  staff  have  made 
toward  the  goal  of  improving  the  em- 
ployment status  of  millions  of  persons 
with  disabilities  in  this  country. 

H.R.  4021  will  contribute  significant- 
ly to  this  goal.  Provisions  of  H.R.  4021 
will  improve  the  participation  of  con- 
sumers and  advocates  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  plan  as  well  as 
ensure  that  modem  rehabilitation  en- 
gineering techniques  and  equipment 
are  utilized  where  appropriate. 

This  bill  places  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity on  our  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  assist  our  disabled  high 
school  students  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  employment.  In  the 
recent  past,  we  have  tended  to  focus 
our  attention  almost  exclusively  on 
our  special  education  programs  in 
regard  to  the  critical  period  of  transi- 
tion students  with  disabilities  imdergo 
in  the  latter  years  of  high  school.  I  am 
confident  that  the  increased  activities 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies in  this  area  will  result  in  more 
special  education  students  moving  di- 
rectly from  school  to  work. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  those  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  4021  which  will  im- 
prove the  status  of  persons  with  severe 
disabilities  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program.  The  benefits  of  our 
Federal  and  State  investments  in  spe- 
cial education  and  employment  train- 
ing and  technology  are  paying  off 
today  in  our  ability  to  train  persons 
with  severe  handicaps  to  work  and  live 
independently.  It  wasn't  too  long  ago. 
that  our  assimiptions  concerning  the 
employability  of  persons  with  severe 
handicaps  were  overwhelmingly  pessi- 
mistic. Today,  thanks  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  growing  number  of  parents 
and  professionals  with  a  sincere  belief 
in  human  potential,  our  assumptions 
about  the  employability  and  independ- 


ence of  perflons  with  severe  handicaps 
are  thoroughly  ground  in  optimism. 

This  optimism  can  be  found  in  those 
provisions  in  H.R.  4021  which  modern- 
ize the  definition  of  severe  handicaps 
and  which  clarify  our  intent  that  per- 
sons with  severe  handicaps  who  are  ca- 
pable of  supported  employment  are  el- 
igible for  training  and  traditional 
short-term  post-employment  services 
imder  the  State  grant  program.  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  is 
intended  to  train  persons  with  disabil- 
ities who  possess  employment  poten- 
tial. H.R.  4021  keeps  step  with  devel- 
opments in  the  field  by  recognizing 
supported  employment  as  a  rehabilita- 
tion outcome  under  the  State  grant 
program  for  persons  with  severe  dis- 
abilities. It  should  be  noted  that  H.R. 
4021  does  not  authorize  the  use  of 
State  grant  funds  for  ongoing  funding 
of  supported  emplosmient. 

I  have  in  part  authored  one  of  the 
provisions  we  are  adding  to  H.R.  4021 
today.  This  provision  holds  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  to  a 
slightly  higher  standard  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  provide  a  physical  or 
medical  restoration  service,  or  finan- 
cial maintenance  service,  which  may 
be  available  from  another  agency.  The 
result  of  this  provision  will  be  to  pro- 
vide more  insurance  that  the  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  agency  will  be  able  to 
spend  more  of  its  funds  for  services 
which  are  not  available  from  other 
agencies. 

I  would  also  comment  in  regard  to 
changes  we  are  making  in  H.R.  4021, 
that  I  am  dissappointed  that  the 
change  in  the  ratio  of  Federal  to  State 
matching  requirement  that  was  agreed 
upon  at  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee is  being  significantly  diluted. 

I  commend  Chairman  Williams  for 
his  efforts  to  retain  this  provision  for  I 
believe,  as  I  think  he  does,  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  States  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  fimding  this  program. 
When  one  compares  the  Federal  and 
State  funding  roles  in  our  two  contigu- 
ous service  programs  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  namely,  special  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation,  one  sees 
that  while  the  Federal  effort  in  terms 
of  dollars  is  roughly  equal  for  the  two 
programs,  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  program.  State 
funding  makes  up  somewhere  between 
90  and  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  special 
education  and  only  about  23  percent 
of  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  This  level  of  State  support  re- 
sults in  a  bottlenecldng  of  services  for 
students  leaving  our  special  education 
programs.  If  the  Federal  Government, 
with  its  $200-plu5  bilUon  deficit  is 
being  asked  to  support  increases  in 
spending  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
it  seems  only  fair  to  me  that  States 
should  be  asked  to  shoulder  a  greater 
burden  toward  the  common  goal  of 
training  persons  with  disabilities  to 


work  or  to  return  to  work.  The  double 
standard  that  is  being  used  to  rational- 
ise opposition  to  increased  State 
spending  only  serves  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
funds  available  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  state- 
ment of  strong  support  for  H.R.  4021 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram it  reauthorizes,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
ToM  Coleman  an  area  of  concern.  Con- 
gressman CoLEMAM  has  become  aware 
of  an  issue  involving  questionable  uses 
of  title  VII,  part  A  and  B  funds  to 
cover  state  administrative  expenses. 
BCr.  CouEMAM  intends  to  work  with  the 
Senate  to  further  pursue  this  issue  to 
ensure  that  persons  with  disabilities 
participating  in  the  title  VII  programs 
receive  the  full  share  of  services  they 
are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  my  fellow  colleagues  In  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4021,  the  vocatk)nal  rehabilitatkxi 
annendments.  I  wouki  also  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  WiLUAMS]  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation and  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  ensure  that 
educational,  vocational,  and  rehabilitatton 
services  continue  to  be  available  to  our  handi- 
capped populatk>n. 

Since  the  institutton  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  handk»pped  indivkluals  have 
been  able  to  benefit  from  a  variety  of  voca- 
tk>nal  and  rehabilitation  programs  designed  to 
improve  their  empk>yment  opportunities.  The 
Rehabilitation  Act  gives  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled persons  priority  for  rehabilitatkm  serv- 
ices through  a  program  of  State-Federal  as- 
sistance (20-80  percent)  for  handtoapped  re- 
search, training,  rehabilitatkm  facilities,  and  re- 
lated special  proiects. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educatkm 
and  Labor,  H.R.  4021  authorizes:  First.  $1.3 
billk>n  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  basic  State  reha- 
bilitatk>n-8ervk:e  grants  authorized  under  the 
Rehabilitatkjn  Act  of  1973;  second,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1969  for  the  Helen  Keller  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  In  Sands  Point. 
NY;  and  third,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1991  for  a 
variety  of  smaller  programs  to  assist  disabled 
and  handk»pped  indivkluals. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  familiar  with  one  of  the 
many  fine  instituttons  funded  by  the  Rehabili- 
tatkxi Act  of  1973,  through  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Martin  Adier.  Mr.  Adier  Is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Helen  Keller  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Adults  and  Youths  in  Sands  Point,  NY,  leaders 
in  the  fieki  of  training  for  the  handk^apped. 
Through  Mr.  Adier  I  have  learned  of  the  many 
research,  outreach,  educatk)nal,  vocattonal, 
and  rehabilitatk)n  programs  offered  through 
the  Helen  Keller  Center— programs  which 
offer  a  future  to  handicapped  youths  and 
adults.  The  Helen  Keller  Canter  is  dedicated 
to  the  belief  that  through  educatton,  training 
and  )ob  praparatkjn,  deaf-bNnd  chikjren  and 
adults  can  become  independent,  productive 
and  contribuUno  members  of  our  society  in  the 
community  and  in  the  workplace.  I  woukl  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Adier 


and  the  other  members  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Center's  extended  famHy,  for  their  hard  work, 
caring,  and  commitment  to  helping  secure  a 
productive,  fulfilling  future  for  any  person,  re- 
gardless of  their  handicap. 

It  is  my  understandiTH)  that  this  legislatton  is 
the  culminatton  of  several  months  of  hard 
wort(  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Educatk)n  and  Labor  and  the  various 
agencies  and  programs,  that  provMe  services 
to  the  handtoapped.  Included  in  H.R.  4021  is 
an  important  provi8k>n  gradually  raising  the 
State  share  for  rshabHitatkm  aki  from  20  to  25 
percent  over  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993, 
provkjed  that  Federal  payments  increase 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  This 
change  is  vital  if  we  in  Congress  want  to 
ensure  that  these  programs  continue  to  re- 
ceive Federal  support  in  these  times  of 
budget  restraints  on  even  our  most  popular 
programs. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4021.  the  vocatk)nal  rehabiUtatton 
amendments  of  1986. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4021,  legisiatk>n  to  reauthorize 
the  Rehabilitatton  Act 

I  wish  to  commend  my  friend  and  collaague, 
Pat  Wiluams,  for  the  work  he  performed  in 
bringing  this  strong  bipartisan  package  to  the 
ftoor  In  such  an  expedltk)us  manner.  In  addi- 
tk>n,  I  wish  to  thank  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Select  Educatkm  Subcommit- 
tee, Steve  Bartlett,  for  the  contributtons  he 
made  to  the  final  versk)n  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  4021  will  reauthorize  all  of  the  impor- 
tant handtoapped  rehabHitatk>n  programs  for 
an  additk>nal  5  years.  This  bHI  provktes  an  ex- 
cellent framework  for  improving  and  enhanc- 
ing servtoes  to  persons  with  disabilities.  It  is  a 
well-balanced,  cost-efficient  and  very  effec- 
tive statute  that  will  enable  millk)ns  of  persons 
with  disabilities  to  be  rehabilitated  from  a  life 
of  dependency  into  a  life  of  employment  and 
productivity. 

I  believe  and  have  worked  throughout  my 
years  in  Congress  on  the  firm  principle  tliat 
the  Federal  Government  has  both  a  major 
role  and  a  fundamental  moral  responsibility  to 
develop  and  sustain  the  full  participation  of 
disabled  Americans  into  our  society.  My  tong- 
standing  concem  and  involvement  with  the 
rights  of  the  disabled  have  spanned  my  entire 
17-year  career  in  Congress,  for  one  of  the  first 
amendments  I  ever  sponsored  established  ac- 
cessibility In  transportatton  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  disabled,  and  the  elderiy  as  a  na- 
tkxial  polk:y.  Adoptk>n  of  this  provision  began 
an  natkxMl  educ8tk>n  process  which  helped 
us  open  doors  to  those  who  have  lived  their 
entire  lives  behind  them. 

Today  we  are  reauthorizing  the  centerpiece 
of  our  Federal  commitment  to  equal  opportu- 
nity for  disabled  citizens.  The  Rehabilltatk)n 
Act  of  1973,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
joined  as  an  original  oosponsor,  is  the  most 
Important  step  In  this  Nation's  disability  move- 
ment for  It  established  the  foundatk>n  for  pro- 
vWing  quality  rehabMitatton  services  to  persons 
with  mental  and  phystoal  disabilities.  This 
landnwk  cMI  rights  legislation  has  enabled 
the  disabled  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  woritplaoe. 

As  with  most  other  Americans,  a  major  pre- 
requisite to  economic  self-sufficiency  for  indi- 


viduals with  s  disalDlllty  is  a  |ob.  Employmeni 
is  an  essential  key  to  successful  adult  Inisgra- 
tton  into  community  Ute.  At  the  core  of  both 
the  Rehsbllitatk>n  Act  and  this  reauthorization 
iegislatkxi  are  the  many  vocatk)nal  rehabMta- 
tk>n  services  all  with  the  same  goal— to  put 
unemployed  handicapped  persons  to  work. 
These  services  inchided  such  programs  as  the 
Client  Assistance  Program,  to  provMe  informa- 
tk)n  and  advkse  to  clients  and  applicants  re- 
garding the  benefits  available  under  this  act; 
projects  with  industry,  to  provide  training  and 
amptoyment  in  a  realistic  wortt  settktg  to  pre- 
pare for  competitive  employment;  and  inde- 
pendent living  centers,  which  assist  the  se- 
verely impaired  with  no  chance  of  emptoyment 
the  opportunity  to  live  and  functk>n  independ- 
ently within  the  family  of  community. 

H.R.  4021  contains  a  number  of  changes 
designed  to  strengthen  the  activities  and  seo^- 
k:es  provMed  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level.  One  such  change  Is  the  "payor  of  last 
resort"  provision.  This  change  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  rehabWtatkm  agencies  make  an 
earnest  attempt  to  determine  if  a  particular 
service  being  sought  by  a  client  is  property  tfw 
domsin  of  another  agency.  Under  this  "detsr- 
minatkxi",  services  wouM  only  be  provMed  to 
those  indMduals  where  a  delay  woukj  place 
them  in  extreme  medical  risk.  Ths  funding 
used  by  vocstkxwl  rehabilltatton  agendee 
wouM  be  a  "last  resort"  It  is  hoped  that  this 
change  will  result  in  s  significant  increase  in 
savings  of  money  slk>cated  under  the  Reha- 
bilitatkm  Act  reauthorizatk)n. 

in  additton,  I  fully  support  the  compromise 
reached  with  respect  to  the  Federal/State 
match  ratto.  It  is  ons  which  will  ensure  the 
continued  cooperatk>n  and  ooNaboratton  of 
both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  m 
provkUng  programs  to  dissbled  persons  on  a 
high-quality  basis.  It  will  also  enable  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  such  services  to 
continue  to  Increase  in  the  coming  years. 

And  finally,  I  want  to  address  one  last  issue 
with  respect  to  section  504  of  the  Rehabllia- 
tion  Act.  Under  this  section,  emptoyment  dis- 
crimination based  on  handkuip  in  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  Is  banned.  Since 
its  enactment  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy regarding  coverage  of  people  with  a 
cancer  history  as  defined  in  the  RehabHiation 
Act  Unforturiataly.  the  large  majority  of  per- 
sons with  a  cancer  history  do  not  fit  ttte  defini- 
tion of  handicap  or  disabled  as  set  fodh  in 
section  504.  As  s  result,  they  receive  no  pro- 
tection from  emptoyment  discrimination  based 
on  their  medical  history— dtocrimmation  cur- 
rentiy  facing  over  1  millkxi  Americans  today.  It 
is  my  hope  that  as  we  seek  to  further  advance 
the  rights  of  the  (iisabled,  we  will  also  addrsss 
the  issue  of  those  persons  with  a  cancer  his- 
tory suffering  from  the  tragic  and  senseless  in- 
juMoe  of  emptoyment  discrimination.  To  this 
end,  I  urge  support  for  my  bill  H.R.  1294,  to 
outtaw  emptoyment  discriminatton  against  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  cancer  history  by  amend- 
ing tttte  VII  of  the  CMI  Rights  Act  This  large, 
uniqus,  and  ever-growing  constttutency  also 
desperately  needs  their  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  law. 

The  Rehabiliatton  Act  of  1973  and  Its  reau- 
ttwrization  as  outiined  in  this  legislation  re- 
flects a  social  value  commitment  to  ensuring 
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equal  opportunity  for  ail  and  provides  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  the  avenue  for  full  partici- 
pation within  our  society.  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  critical  if  we  are  to  continue  the  vitally 
important  work  of  training  handicapped  citi- 
zens for  productive  arxJ  useful  lives  in  tfte 
world  of  wortL 

Over  a  decade  has  passed  since  this  civii 
rights  legislation  was  first  passed  by  this 
august  body.  Since  ttiat  time,  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  gains  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  world  of  work,  ttie  wodd  of  education,  and 
the  world  of  recreation.  However,  efforts  must 
continue  to  expand  and  reinforce  ttieir  civil 
rights.  H.R.  4021  represents  an  important 
effort  in  our  goal  of  furthering  the  rights  arxl 
opportunities  for  ttie  handicapped.  It  is  legisla- 
tkm  of  wtiich  I  am  proud  to  give  my  unquali- 
fied support 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  H.R.  4021,  ttie  reauthoriza- 
tion of.  the  RehatMlitation  Act  of  1973.  The  bill 
that  is  before  us  today  maintains  the  basic 
programs  in  tfie  Rehat)ilitation  Act  and  fine 
tunes  many  provisions  to  both  streamline  arnj 
strengthen  those  programs.  The  value  of  vo- 
cational retiabilitation  has  t)een  proven  time 
arKl  time  again.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  funds  spent  on  the  pro- 
grams, $10  is  returned  to  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  ttie  form  of  taxes  and  ottier  forms  of 
productivity.  Ttie  Rehabilitation  Act  is  ttie  epit- 
ome of  a  human  investment  program  ttiat 
works. 

I  wouM  like  to  compliment  ttie  ctiairman  of 
ttie  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  for  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering.  It  is  well  thought 
out  and  maintains  the  delicate  balance  of  pre- 
serving programs  wittiout  large  increases  in 
ttie  Federal  budget.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  ttie  compromise  ttiat  we  agreed  to  in 
terms  of  the  State  share  of  funding.  Under  the 
compromise,  which  would  take  effect  In  fiscal 
year  1989.  ttie  State  would  be  responsible  for 

20  percent  of  ttie  program  costs  unless  the 
amount  received  from  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  greater  than  the  State  received  in 
fiscal  year  1 988.  In  that  case,  the  State  share 
woukJ  be  20  percent  for  ttie  fiscal  year  1988 
amount  but  would  be  increased  for  ttie 
excess  amount  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  per 
year.  In  1989  a  State  would  be  responsible  for 

21  percent  of  the  excess  amount;  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  22  percent;  for  fiscal  year  1991,  23 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1992,  24  percent  and 
for  fiscal  year  1993,  25  percent 

This  compromise  approaches  the  goal  of  in- 
creased State  funding  for  rehabilitation  but 
does  so  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  State 
time  for  adequate  financial  planning  to  meet 
these  new  demands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
H.R.  4021.  It  is  a  good  bill  that  makes  sense 
and  increases  the  economk:  health  of  individ- 
ual citizens  and  ttie  Nation. 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4021,  ttie  Vocatnnal 
Retiat>iliation  Act  Amendments.  This  is  a  fis- 
cally responsible  measure  that  provides  for 
reasonable  spending  levels,  and  at  the  same 
time  alk>ws  meaningful  programs  to  continue 
to  provkle  much  needed  training  and  opportu- 
nity for  disabled  and  handicapped  individuals. 

Ttie  bill  maintains  the  Federal-State  stiare 
for  funding  of  the  programs  authorized  under 


this  act.  Ttie  bill  requires  States  to  increase 
their  matching  share  for  ttiose  Federal  funds 
that  exceed  the  fiscal  year  1988  payment 
Under  the  measure,  the  State  matching  share 
for  the  amount  over  the  fiscal  year  1988  pay- 
ment increases  by  1  percent  each  year  until  it 
reaches  25  percent  of  the  amount  over  ttie 
fiscal  year  1988  payment  For  that  part  of  ttie 
State  payment  that  is  betow  its  fiscal  year 
1988  alkx»tk>n,  the  State  matching  require- 
ment remains  20  percent 

The  measure  also  permits  State  retiabilita- 
tx>n  agencies  to  use  basic  State  grant  funds 
for  training  prior  to  employment  and  providing 
traditK)nal  stiort-term  servk:es  for  indlvkjuals 
once  ttiey  become  employed,  in  special  cases 
of  supported  emptoyment  for  indivkluals  with 
severe  handk»ps. 

What  is  most  important  about  this  measure 
is  ttiat  it  funds  programs  that  have  proven  to 
be  effective  and  productive.  This  measure 
allows  handicapped  and  disabled  Individuals 
to  help  themselves  in  becoming  productive 
community  members.  The  programs  author- 
ized under  this  act  provkJe  even  the  severely 
handrcapped  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
grow  as  indivkjuals.  Most  importantly,  this 
measure  takes  a  philosoptiy  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  and  transcends 
that  phifosophy  into  real  actk>n.  Since  its  origi- 
nal enactment  in  1973,  the  Rehabilitatkxi  Act 
has  allowed  countless  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled individuals  to  share  in  the  enormous  op- 
portunity America  has  to  offer. 

This  act  provkJes  for  the  continuance  of  a 
wkje  range  of  programs  that  are  constantly 
expanding  and  innovating  to  better  serve  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled. It  starts  from  the  premise  that  these  in- 
dividuals, given  the  proper  training  and  oppor- 
tunity, can  tiecome  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. This  act  is  a  fiscally  responsible  meas- 
ure, but  one  in  whk:h  our  dollars  will  be  well 
spent  and  go  a  long  way  in  provkJing  opportu- 
nity and  hope  for  this  Natkm's  disabled  and 
handk»pped. 

I  am  proud  to  support  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  excellent  measure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
vok»  today  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  4021. 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Rehabilitatnn  Act  of 
1973.  This  reauthorization  provkles  ttie  frame- 
work ttiat  is  necessary  to  continue  the  fine 
work  ttiat  is  now  occurring  in  ttie  local  and 
State  programs  across  the  country. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Con- 
gressman WiLUAMS  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship during  the  reauthorization  of  this  program 
in  his  sut>committee.  I  especially  want  to 
extend  my  gratitude  for  the  cooperatk>n  that 
was  shown  when  some  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee expressed  objections  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  matching  ratio  amounts  for  the 
States.  I  understand  the  chairman's  intentkjns 
and  applaud  him  for  his  concern  for  the  dis- 
abled and  his  efforts  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tions from  those  States  that  are  not  continuing 
their  previous  commitments.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  agreed  formula  for  the  States  and 
their  required  matching  ratkis.  I  feel  that  the 
needed  sen/ices  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
and  ttiose  States  who  simply  do  not  have  the 
extra  money  will  not  be  penalized. 


The  Vocational  Rehabiiitatk)n  Program  has 
stiown  its  vakie  to  society  in  many  ways— by 
producing  better  trained  and  adjusted  dtoabled 
people  ttiat  have  been  kxiking  for  a  ctiance  to 
be  contributors  to  society.  These  folks  are  not 
kx>king  for  handouts  but  only  for  a  helping 
hand  so  that  they,  too,  can  be  productive  citi- 
zens. These  people  have  the  spirit  and  ttie 
will  to  make  the  sacrifk^s  and  ttie  commit- 
ments that  are  needed  to  continue  ttie  suc- 
cess of  the  Vocattonal  Rehabilitaton  Program. 

Ttm  program  is  also  a  budget  success  story 
in  these  times  of  wasted  Federal  dollars  and 
mismanaged  programs.  The  figures  bear  out 
the  fact  that  for  every  Federal  dollar  that  is  in- 
vested in  this  program,  we  see  a  return  of 
S11.  This  is  ttie  kind  of  return  we  can  only 
dream  of  in  the  maiority  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  hope  ttiat  we  vnll  be  able  to  follow 
the  example  that  is  set  forth  by  the  success  of 
the  Vocatkmal  Rehat)ilitatk)n  Program  and 
continue  to  support  these  worthy  programs 
that  allow  us  to  help  those  in  need  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  saving  Federal  dollars  in 
ttie  long  run. 

Agai  I,  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  a  job  well  done. 
The  bipartisan  support  that  has  been  stiown  in 
the  subcommittee,  the  committee,  and  in  the 
House  as  a  whole,  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
program  and  ttiose  who  manage  it 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  f uther  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4021,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  atmounce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4021,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  the  bill  Just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  437  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  437 
RevAved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conaideratlon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4308)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  stuOl  be  dispensed  with.  AU 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provtsions  of  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  stiall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  l>e  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  memt>er  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as  having 
t>een  read.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
committee  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Merctiant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies now  printed  on  page  11,  line  18  through 
page  12,  line  7,  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  TXL  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  l>een  adopted,  and  the  previous 'Ques- 
tion shall  l>e  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
and  pending  that  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  437 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.R.  4208,  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  The 
rule  is  an  open  rule  that  allows  any 
germane  amendments  to  be  offered 
under  the  6-minute  rule.  In  addition, 
the  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  437 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  6(a) 
of  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits  the  inclu- 
sion of  appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill.  This  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
of  two  relatively  minor  provisions  of 
the  biU  which  constitute  appropria- 
tions. Section  8  of  H  Jl.  4208  would  au- 
thorize the  Coast  Guard  to  reimburse 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  auxiliary 
for  interest  on  valid  claims,  if  the 
claims  are  not  paid  within  60  days. 
Section  13  of  the  bill  provides  that  2 
percent  of  the  funds  in  the  boating 
safety  account  trust  fimd  may  be 
made  available  to  cover  the  cost  of 


State  recreational  boating  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  provi- 
sions are  appropriations  in  nature. 
Even  though  their  budgetary  impact  is 
slight  their  inclusion  in  a  legislative 
bill  would  technically  be  out  of  order. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI  is  waived  against  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  amendment 
now  printed  in  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  reimbursement  of 
funds  from  educational  institutions,  to 
Coast  Ouard  personnel  who  travel  to 
administer  tests  to  applicants  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  merchant  marine 
licenses  or  docimients.  These  reim- 
bursed fimds  would  then  be  credited 
to  the  operating  expense  of  the  Coast 
Ouard. 

Because  these  provisions  have  the 
bipartisan  support  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee willingly  granted  the  waivers  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  21. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4028  authorizes  a 
total  of  $2.2  billion  for  the  operation 
and  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  Included  in  that 
figure  is  $1.8  billion  for  operating  ex- 
pense. $300  million  for  proctirement 
and  construction,  and  $36  million  for 
research  and  development.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salaries  and 
benefits  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ates as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  with  primary  respon- 
sibilities for  the  promotion  of  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea;  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws  on  and  imder 
U.S.  waters;  and  the  safety  of  vessels, 
ports  and  waterways  and  their  related 
facilities.  Also,  the  Coast  Ouard  serves 
as  a  branch  of  the  military  service 
that  maintains  a  readiness  to  operate 
as  a  specialized  service  In  the  Navy 
upon  a  declaration  of  war  or  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  services  that  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard  provides  return  ben- 
efits many  times  greater  than  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury.  By  approving  this 
rule  and  H.R.  4028,  Congreu  agrees 
that  the  Coast  Guard  should  be  given 
the  resources  it  needs  to  continue  In 
doing  Its  many  jobs  at  a  level  that  the 
public  expects  and  the  national  Inter- 
est demands. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  487 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4208.  the  Coast  Ouard  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  bill  would  then  be  con* 
sldered  for  amendment  imder  the  8- 
minute  rule. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  clause  6(a)  of  rule  XXI.  which 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill,  agidnst  consideration  of  the 
bill.  It  also  waives  the  same  point  of 
order  against  one  of  the  committee 
amendments  regarding  travel  and  ex* 
pense  reimbursements  since  this  Is  ap* 
proprlatlon  language.  Finally.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
4208  is  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
$2.2  billion  for  the  U.8.  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  It  authorizes  $1.86 
billion  for  the  operation  of  the  Coast 
Giuurd;  $800  million  for  acquisition, 
construction  and  Improvement  activi- 
ties; $36  million  for  research  develop* 
ment  activities;  and  an  estimated  $878 
million  for  retired  pay  to  eligible  per- 
sonnel, and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  Increases  in  salaries  and 
benefits,  which  are  estimated  to  be  $86 
mlUlon  In  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4208  also  contains 
a  number  of  other  provisions,  address- 
ing items  such  as  military  strength 
and  military  training,  contracting 
practices,  maritime  defense  zone  re- 
sponsibilities. Coast  Ouard  auxiliary 
policy,  and  licensing  of  commerclid 
towing  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  Federal  functions  which 
trace  their  beginnings  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  United  States.  Its  pri- 
mary responsibilities  are  for  the  pro- 
motion of  saving  life  and  property  at 
sea;  enforcing  Federal  laws  on  and 
under  the  high  seas  and  U.S.  waters; 
maintaining  aids  to  navigation,  polar 
ice-breaking  operations  and  safety  se* 
curlty  of  ports,  vessels,  waterways,  and 
their  related  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
Coast  Guard  maintains  a  readiness  to 
operate  as  a  specialised  service  in  the 
Navy  during  national  emergencies  or 
declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  complicat- 
ed nile,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  for  further  action. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  wu  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

a  1816 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  487  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4208. 
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VK  THI  OOmtTTTKE  OT  THK  WROU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJl.  4208)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Moaklet  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  StusdsI. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  years  ago,  I  was  ac- 
corded the  opportimity  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  come  before  the 
House  each  year  to  ask  that  Members 
lend  their  support  and— more  impor- 
tant—their votes  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  would  have  the  resources  it 
must  have  to  do  its  many  Jobs  in 
behalf  of  the  health,  safety,  and  secu- 
rity of  this  country. 

This  lias  been,  in  many  ways,  an 
easy  task.  The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  components  of  the 
Federal  Government.  More  than  any 
agency  except  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Coast  Guard  pays  its  own 
way.  In  an  era  in  which  both  national 
defense  and  law  enforcement  have  a 
high  priority,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
only  institution  that  is  both  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  and  a  uniformed 
armed  service  of  the  United  States. 

My  job  as  chairman  has  been  simple, 
as  well,  because  of  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  exists  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
There  is,  after  all,  nothing  partisan  or 
Ideological  about  a  search  and  rescue 
mission,  or  the  seizure  of  a  foreign 
fishing  vessel,  or  responding  to  an  oil- 
spUl.  or  making  a  drug  bust,  or  break- 
ing ice  so  that  a  community  can  re- 
ceive essential  shipments  of  heating 
oil  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  service  to  the  American  people. 
That  tradition  should  be  preserved;  it 
should  be  conserved.  And  it  is  as  a  con- 
servative, in  this  sense,  that  I  have 
sought  to  fulfill  by  responsibilities  as 
sulxM)mmittee  chairman.  But  because 
this  will  be  my  last  year  in  this  par- 
ticular role,  I  want  to  supplement  my 
explanation  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
with  a  gentle  warning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard,  like 
any  institution,  must  change  with  the 
times,  and  it  has  changed,  in  its  own 
way  and  in  its  own  time,  year  by  year. 
But  there  are  those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  pace  of  change;  those 


who  would  seek  immediately  and  dra- 
matically to  alter  the  structure  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Coast  Guard.  These 
radical  changes  may  be  sought  for 
budgetary  reasons,  or  out  of  allegiance 
to  the  slogans  of  so-called  privatiza- 
tion, or  both.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
intentions  of  those  who  would  seek 
such  change,  but  I  do  question  wheth- 
er they  truly  understand  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  whether  they  appreciate  its 
value  to  our  national  security,  and  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  the  American 
people  do  not  believe,  that  today,  after 
200  years,  under  an  administration 
that  claims  pride  in  its  economic 
record,  the  time  has  finally  arrived 
when  we  can  no  longer  afford  an  effec- 
tive U.S.  Coest  Guard.  There  are  those 
who  say  the  Coast  Guard  is  too  expen- 
sive, that  our  economy  cannot  afford 
it.  But  where  is  the  economic  benefit 
to  this  Nation  in  allowing  our  fisheries 
resources  to  be  stolen,  or  the  safety  of 
maritime  navigation  to  be  eroded,  or 
the  incomes  of  drug  smugglers  to  be 
enhanced,  or  imperiled  human  lives  to 
be  lost? 

An  effective  Coast  Guard  is  not  a 
burden  on  our  national  budget;  rather 
it  is  an  essential  element  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  to  the  American  public. 
And  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  bargain.  We 
will  spend  less  this  year  to  operate  the 
Coast  Guard,  all  45,000  regulars. 
33.000  auxiliarists,  12,000  reservists, 
200  search  and  rescue  stations,  12  air 
stations.  50  marine  safety  offices,  200 
cutters.  100  aircraft,  and  2  Aerostat 
balloons;  we  will  spend  less  to  operate 
all  of  these  productive  and  tangible  re- 
sources than  the  amount  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  increase  the 
budget  this  year  for  research  on  star 
wars. 

So  to  those  who  would  deprive  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  resources  it  needs 
to  operate,  I  say  you  are  wrong. 

To  those  who  would  change  the 
nature  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  insti- 
tution. I  say  think  again. 

There  are  some  who  have  come  to 
believe,  whether  they  view  it  this  way 
precisely  or  not,  that  every  transaction 
between  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
public  ought  to  be  either  a  drug  search 
or  a  business  transaction,  an  arrest  or 
a  payment  for  servies  rendered.  These 
individuals  would  privatize  the  Coast 
Guard  through  widespread  contract- 
ing; and  they  would  undermine  the 
Coast  Guard's  ability  to  function 
through  the  open-ended  assessment  of 
user  fees. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  does  make 
sense  to  contract  for  services  provided 
by  Coast  Guard  personnel;  but  this 
practice  can  easily  extend  too  far.  One 
must  ask  oneself  whether  our  country 
will  always  or  even  often  benefit  when 
a  Coast  Guard  officer,  trained  in  a  va- 
riety of  wartime  and  peacetime  skills. 


is  replaced  by  a  contractor  paid  to  do 
one  Job  and  one  Job  only;  and  one 
must  ask.  as  well,  whether  the  cause  of 
private  enterprise  is  really  served 
when  the  national  interest  is  harmed. 

With  respect  to  user  fees,  even  if  I 
were  tempted  to  support  them,  I  must 
point  out  that  we  have  a  President  op- 
posed to  new  taxes.  I  know  that  some 
claim  that  user  fees  are  not  taxes;  that 
they  are  different.  They  would  be  paid 
only  by  those  who  benefit  from  the 
services  provided.  But  who  in  this 
country  does  not  benefit  from  the 
services  provided  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard?  There  may  be  a  few  isolated 
families  deep  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  are  allergic  to  seafood;  who  don't 
heat,  eat,  wear,  or  in  any  other  way 
use  products  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  maritime  commerce;  who 
have  never  owned  a  motorboat  or 
sailed  a  sailboat;  who  have  never  flown 
in  an  airplane  assisted  by  Coast  Guard 
long-range  navigational  aids;  who  have 
never  seen  the  coast  and  could  care 
less  if  they  are  destroyed  by  pollution; 
who  have  never  visited  a  port  and 
would  shed  no  tears  if  these  were  sabo- 
taged by  terrorists;  and  whose  children 
do  not  use,  and  who  could  not  be 
tempted  to  use.  iUegal  drugs.  There 
may  be  a  few  families  who  fit  this  de- 
scription, and  I  want  to  go  on  record 
here,  today,  as  saying  that  those  citi- 
zens should  be  exempt  from  paying 
Coast  Guard  user  fees.  But,  as  for  the 
rest  of  us,  we  benefit,  we  should  pay. 
and  we  do  pay.  each  year  when  we  pay 
our  taxes. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of 
user  fees,  as  that  term  has  historically 
been  applied  to  certain  Government 
services.  But  when  the  concept  is 
transformed— as  it  has  been  by  the  ad- 
ministration—into simply  another 
mechanism  for  imposing  taxes  without 
calling  them  taxes.  I  do  object,  not 
only  in  behalf  of  those  upon  whom 
such  taxes  might  be  imposed,  but  in 
behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Coast  Guard's 
strength  resides  not  only  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  men  and  women 
who  choose  to  Join  that  service;  it  re- 
sides, as  well,  in  the  reservoir  of  good- 
will and  mutual  support  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Coast  Guard  and  the  rest  of 
the  maritime  community— commercial 
fishermen,  those  involved  in  merchant 
shipping,  recreational  boaters,  and  the 
residents  of  coastal  areas.  For  two  cen- 
turies, the  Coast  Guard  and  the  U.S. 
Lifesaving  Service  have  occupied  a 
very  special  place  in  the  world  of  those 
who  live  and  work  at  sea;  the  red 
stripe  has  been  the  sign  of  a  friend 
always  and,  in  times  of  emergency,  it 
has  for  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  The  cooperation  that  is  en- 
gendered by  this  respect  is  essential  to 
the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  carry  out 
its  Jobs  in  an  effective  manner. 


Today,  no  Individual  hu  a  right  to 
demand  Coaat  Guard  aervioei:  he  can 
request  help,  but  he  cannot  demand  it. 
To  many,  the  imposition  of  user  f ees— 
espedally  for  lervloes  provided  indi- 
rectly—will mean  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
relationship  that  has  existed  for  two 
centuries  between  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  maritime  community  will  be 
seriously,  irremediably,  and  radically 
undermined. 

Turning  now,  finally,  to  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today,  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  the  conservative 
principles  and  policies  that  have 
guided  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
BCarine  and  Fisheries  for  at  least  the 
past  S  years  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  biU  was  developed  on  a  biparti- 
san basis; 

It  reflects  our  conviction  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  have  the  re- 
sources it  needs  to  operate  at  a  level 
the  public  expects  and  the  national  in- 
terest demands; 

It  responds,  but  in  a  measured  and 
balanced  way  to  suggestions  that  a 
greater  portion  of  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices should  be  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and 

It  seeks  to  give  the  executive  branch 
the  flexibility  needed  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum value  from  Coast  Guard  funds. 

As  Members  from  coastal  or  inland 
waterways  districts  already  know,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not  presently  operat- 
ing at  the  level  it  has  been  able  to 
maintain  in  recent  years;  it  has  had  to 
cut  back  on  patrols,  on  training,  on 
maintenance  of  equipment,  and  on 
small-scale  construction  projects.  Be- 
cause it  has  been  forced  this  year  to 
absorb  reductions  of  approximately 
$140  million  below  a  freeze  budget,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  operating  since 
last  October  in  first  gear. 

If  H.R.  4208  is  enacted,  and  imple- 
mented through  appropriations,  and  if 
the  appropriations  process  is  not  itself 
subverted  by  Oramm-Rudman,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  shift  gears, 
and  begin  once  again  to  operate  at  full 

I  should  note,  of  course,  that  even  if 
we  are  successful,  full  speed  for  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  mean  the  serv- 
ice will  have  enough  money  to  operate 
comfortably;  or  to  perform  all  the  pa- 
trols, conduct  all  the  training,  or  do  all 
the  maintenance  and  repair  work  it 
should  Ideally  be  able  to  do;  it  will  not 
put  an  end  to  16-hour  days  and  90- 
hour  workweeks  for  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel; it  will  not  close  the  vast  chasm 
that  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
decade  between  Coast  Guard  resources 
and  its  responsibilities  under  Federal 
law.  But  the  enactment  and  implemen- 
tation of  this  bill  would  restore  the 
Coast  Guard's  muscle;  it  will  permit 
the  full  use  of  the  people  and  equip- 
ment the  Coaat  Guard  now  has  on 
hand;  and  it  will  put  an  end,  for  one 


year,  at  least,  to  further  erosion  In  the 
size  or  capabilities  of  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  central  question 
of  fimding,  a  number  of  inux>rtant 
policy  questions  are  addressed  in  our 
legislation,  as  well.  In  particular,  we 
want  to  highlight  provisions  that  will: 

Bar  the  construction  of  Coast  Oiiard 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards; 

Reduce  Coast  Guard  costs  by 
making  the  administration  of  State 
boating  safety  programs  entirely  self- 
supporting;  and 

That  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  flexibility  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  Coast  Guard  ac- 
count to  another  in  order  to  make  the 
most  efficient  possible  use  of  available 
resources. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
central  premise  underlying  all  that 
our  committee  has  said  or  done  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
recent  years.  We  believe  that,  what- 
ever its  faults,  the  Coast  Guard  is  an 
institution  whose  health  is  tied  inex- 
tricably to  the  well-being  of  all  who 
live  in  or  near  the  cossts  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Coast  Guard  has  a  proud  tra- 
dition; it  has  been  for  200  yean  that 
most  unique  of  governmental  agencies, 
a  military  force  whose  primary  mis- 
sion is  the  saving  of  human  lives.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  not  a  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury;  its  service  to  our  coim- 
try  can  be  measured  in  its  contribution 
to  maritime  commerce;  to  public 
safety;  to  environmental  health;  to 
protection  from  Illegal  drugs  and  ille- 
gal fishing  practices  by  foreign  fisher- 
men; its  availability  to  the  Navy  as  an 
armed  force  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  and  it  can  be  measured, 
above  all,  in  the  knowledge  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  enlists  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives 
in  order  to  save  others. 

Bo  I  urge  your  support  for  this  legis- 
lation and  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
given  the  record  of  recent  years  In  this 
House,  I  am  confident  that  this  sup- 
port wlU  be  forthcoming. 

D  1829 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment, an  absolutely  excellent  state- 
ment that  clearly  details  the  feelings 
of  the  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
subcommittee,  and  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  years  as  service  in 
this  chairmanship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Suboommlttee  on  Coast  Guard 
and  Navigation,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Srumw].  An  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  Coast  Guard; 
commend  him  for  all  his  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  U,8.  Coast  Guard  and  to  the 
people  that  it  serves.  We  understand 
that  he  will  perhaps  be  assuming  a  dif- 
ferent role  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  worked  with  him  for  2  years 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking 
member  and  find  him  very  easy  to 
work  with;  very  supportive  of  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  continuation  of  the  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  people  that  they 
serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtse  in  support  of 
H.R.  4208,  the  Coast  Guard  Authorisa- 
tion Act  of  1988.  This  legislation  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  is  without 
controversy.  The  levels  of  funding  we 
have  provided  the  Coast  Guard  in 
fiscal  year  1987  closely  reflect  the 
President's  request.  Further,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Stusds,  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation,  will  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  en  block  which  address 
comments  made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
on  the  legislation,  comments  which 
were  not  available  to  the  oommittee  in 
time  for  our  last  markup  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Besides  authorizing  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  procurement,  training, 
research,  and  retired  pay,  H.R.  4208 
also  contains  provisions  which  will  im- 
prove the  flexibility  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  use  fund- 
ing from  the  Coast  Guard's  ACdtl  ac- 
count for  operating  purposes  if  neces- 
sary. The  reason  this  provision  is  nec- 
essary is  that  while  Congrew  has  made 
every  effort  to  provide  the  equipment 
the  Coast  Guard  needs  to  carry  out  its 
missions,  we  do  not  always  provide  the 
operating  funds  which  are  necessary 
to  pay  the  people  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment. Because  the  Coast  Guard's  oper- 
ating account  pays  not  only  for  people 
but  the  operation  of  search  and  rescue 
stations,  vessels  and  aircraft,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  not  allow  this  ac- 
count to  drag  behind  our  efforts  to 
equip  the  Coast  Guard. 

H.R.  4208  also  prohibits  construction 
of  Coast  Guard  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards, provides  interest  payments  to 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  whenever  the 
payment  of  a  valid  claim  for  reim- 
bursement Is  not  made  within  00  days, 
clarifies  congreuional  intent  with 
regard  to  the  Coast  Guard's  nonemer- 
gency assistance  policy,  and  also  man- 
dates that  people  towtag  boaters  be  li- 
censed by  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  leg- 
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islation  wiU,  if  passed,  authorize  levels 
of  funding  that  will  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  continue  to  operate  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
that  I  appreciate  his  kind  words  and 
that  the  remarks  that  I  made  in  my 
own  statement  with  respect  to  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  work  on  this 
committee  were  heartfelt. 

The  gentleman,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  address  the 
questions  affecting  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  other  issues 
with  which  we  deal  in  a  uniquely  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  fashion,  I 
should  say,  and  given  some  of  the 
rhetoric  and  heat  and  partisan  emo- 
tion which  characterize  debates  on  so 
many  issues  before  the  Congress,  it 
has  been  not  only  an  enormous  pleas- 
ure, but  a  great  relief. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts   [Mr. 

CONTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4208.  a  biU  au- 
thorizing Coast  Guard  activities  and 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
The  biU  authorizes  $1.9  billion  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance,  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  Coast  Guard's  capital 
needs,  and  $35  million  for  research 
and  development.  These  amoimts,  al- 
though not  lavish  relative  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  duties  and  responsibilities,  are 
a  reasonable  amount  to  invest  in  the 
protection  of  our  coast  and  maritime 
users. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues 
know.  I  have  often  taken  to  this  well 
to  complain  about  our  pennywise, 
pound-foolish  approach  to  fimding  the 
Coast  Guard.  Over  the  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  heaped  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  Coast  Guard. 
From  the  original  Coast  Guard  func- 
tions of  protecting  against  smugglers 
and  performing  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations, the  Coast  Guard's  scope  of 
activities  has  grown  enormously.  We 
now  look  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  ice- 
breaking  services,  for  environmental 
response  and  enforcement,  for  fisher- 
ies enforcement,  for  navigational  serv- 
ices, for  vessel  safety  inspections  and 
enforcement,  and  many  others. 

Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  lead  agen- 
cies in  our  effort  to  stop  the  influx  of 
drugs  to  our  shores.  And  most  recent- 
ly, the  Coast  Guard  has  assumed  new 
national  defense  responsibilities  as 
part  of  the  maritime  defense  zone  con- 


cept, involving  important  port  security 
and  coastal  defense  duties. 

It  was  this  increased  national  de- 
fense component  that  led  me.  on  last 
year's  defense  appropriations  measure, 
to  offer  an  amendment  providing  $100 
million  from  Navy  operating  expenses 
to  reimburse  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
cost  of  national  defense-related  oper- 
ations. In  addition,  last  year  we  pro- 
vided for  some  $375  million  in  capital 
spending,  as  part  of  our  overall  coastal 
defense  augmentation  effort,  to  come 
from  the  Defense  Department,  to  help 
provide  the  Coast  Guard  with  the 
planes,  vessels,  radars,  communica- 
tions, and  other  material  needed  to 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  adequately 
fulfill  its  defense  responsibilities. 

These  actions  will  help  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant need  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  this 
time  is  personnel.  As  consequence  of 
underfunding,  compounded  by  the 
scourge  of  Gramm-Rudman,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  short  of  operating  funds  and 
personnel. 

In  recent  months,  much  nonemer- 
gency search  and  rescue  work  has  had 
to  be  curtailed.  Training  is  at  an  all- 
time  low.  The  enforcement  of  mari- 
time safety  regulations  and  fisheries 
enforcement  efforts  have  slipped 
badly. 

We  have  been  trying  to  move  a  sup- 
plemental funding  bill,  providing  $35.5 
million  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  will 
try  to  move  that  along  later  this  week. 
Clearly  the  need  is  great.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  undermanned  and  over- 
worked, and  I  have  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  terrific  men  and  women  of  the 
Coast  Guard  who  keep  on  plugging 
under  those  conditions.  It  often  seems 
as  if  lean  times  actually  improve 
morale,  for  I  have  been  constantly 
amazed  and  impressed  at  the  extra 
duty  and  additional  shifts  worked  by 
these  "coasties"  without  complaint. 
But  we  owe  it  to  these  Coast  Guard 
men  and  women  who  dedicate  so  much 
of  their  lives  to  our  safety  and  protec- 
tion to  provide  them  with  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  do  the  job.  This 
authorization  takes  a  good  step  in  that 
direction,  and  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  be  following  up  behind  this 
measure  to  see  that  the  appropriations 
are  forthcoming  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  moment  to  comment  on  some- 
thing which  unfortunately  Is  not  In 
this  bill.  I  am  referring  to  Coast 
Guard  user  fees,  and  to  the  principle 
that  those  individuals  who  benefit 
from  specialized  government  services 
should  underwrite  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  providing  those  services. 

Legislation  that  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  1936,  would  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  minimal  fee— $20  or  less— on 
recreational  boaters  who  use  water- 
ways under  Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction.  I 
have  often  complained  about  the  fat- 
cat  yacht  owners,  and  their  selfishness 


in  opposing  the  imposition  of  this  fee. 
I  know,  and  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  that  most  boaters  are  not  rich— 
they  don't  have  yachts,  they  Just  have 
small  boats  that  provide  much  needed 
recreation  and  a  little  escape  from  the 
cares  of  daily  life. 

But  dam  it  aU,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  boater,  whether  he  has  a  12-foot 
fishing  boat  with  an  outboard  that  he 
takes  out  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  the 
most  luxurious  yacht  harbored  up  on 
Cape  Cod,  who  couldn't— and 
shouldn't— pay  $20  a  year  as  insurance 
for  Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue 
services. 

The  Coast  Guard— with  aU  of  Its  hel- 
icopters, C-130's.  Falcons,  and  ships 
ranging  from  small  surf  boats  to  high 
endurance  cutters— is  always  ready  to 
provide  assistance  to  a  boater  in  need. 
The  least— and  I  mean  the  absolute 
very  least— that  boaters  can  do  is  pay 
a  $20  fee  to  help  underwrite  some  of 
the  cost  of  that  readiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  my 
user  fee  proposal  has  not  been  includ- 
ed in  this  authorization.  At  a  time 
when  the  Coast  Guard  budget  is  under 
extreme  pressure  from  our  general 
deficit  problem,  as  well  as  from 
Gramm-Rudman.  every  dollar  helps.  I 
am  not  going  to  piu^ue  the  matter 
here,  because  I  think  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  we  get  this  authorization  en- 
acted and  not  let  it  be  encumbered 
with  an  often  controversial  issue. 

But  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  you 
have  not  heard  the  last  from  me  on 
user  fees,  and  I  will  be  looking  to  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  for  further  action  on  this 
issue. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Budget  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committees  on  this,  and 
again,  urge  the  adoption  of  this  au- 
thorization bill. 

D  1335 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  the  landlocked  State  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  statement  on  user  fees. 
They  are  desperately  needed.  Since 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  no  cosponsors,  would  he  honor  me 
by  including  me  as  a  cosponsor  on  his 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  most  welcome  news  I  have  heard 
in  a  long  time.  It  was  pretty  lonesome 
on  that  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  a 
number  of  things.  I  think  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us.  first  of  all,  I  should  thank 
him  for  delivering  his  statement  in 
prose  rather  than  bursting  into  song 
as  he  frequently  does  when  the  sub- 
ject comes  and  as  he  immobilized  our 
subcommittee  with  his  written  and 
oral  and  sung  testimony. 

May  I  also  say  in  all  seriousness,  in 
spite  of  his  particular  aberration  with 
respect  to  his  view  on  user  fees,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  never  has  had  a  greater  friend 
and  ally  than  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  district  is  as  far 
away  as  one  can  get  in  Massachusetts 
and  still  be  in  Massachusetts  and  not 
be  on  the  ocean.  It  is  about  as  land- 
locked as  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na's district. 

The  gentleman  also,  however,  has  a 
fondness  for  things  that  swim  in  the 
sea  and  occasionally  has  been  seen  in 
other  people's  district  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

I  Just  want  to  reflect  what  I  know  is 
the  appreciation  of  all  those  who  care 
about  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  work  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Studds.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure working  with  him  for  this  noble 
cause. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  once  again? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  two 
references  made  to  poor,  land-locked 
Arizona.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  we 
have  more  boats  per  capita  in  Arizona 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  the  gentleman 
also  has  that  great  waterway  up  there 
now  where  he  can  get  a  canoe  on  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]  has  18 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  has 
17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Ur.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  some  of 
the  comments  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  on  this  bill.  He  has  been  such  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  UJS.  Coast 
Ouuxl;  time  and  time  again  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  we  have  had 
to  go  to  him,  many  of  us  who  support- 
ed the  Coast  Guard,  and  asked  for  his 
help,  and  he  has  always  come  through. 
We  appreciate  that  very  much. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consimie  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Asmbt]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  follow- 
ing the  progreu  of  this  bill  through 
subcommittee  and  committee,  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  the  direction  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  concerning  sec- 
tion 6,  dealing  with  the  A-76,  contract- 
Ing-out  provisions. 

While  there  has  been  some  move- 
ment toward  loosening  the  previous 
language  in  the  bill  concerning  section 
5,  the  language  c\irrently  in  H.R.  4208 
scales  back  the  ability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  contract  out.  If  anything,  we 
should  be  moving  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection: Toward  increasing  contract- 
Ing-out  flexibility.  As  Admiral  Gracey 
has  stated  in  testimony,  the  Coast 
Guard  already  has,  and  I  quote,  "An 
aggressive  A-76  contracting-out  pro- 
gram that  has  become  a  model  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation."  Un- 
fortunately. H.R.  4208  proposes  to 
scale  back  this  model,  cost-saving  pro- 
gram. 

The  major  concerns  of  section  5  are 
already  covered  in  OMB  circular  A-76, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  to  exempt  ac- 
tivities from  A-76  review  if  they  are 
considered  essential  for  national  de- 
fense reasons.  The  present  language  of 
section  5  would  deprive  the  Coast 
Guard  of  needed  flexibility  in  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  to  assure  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  national  de- 
fense. As  Admiral  Oracey  put  it: 

What  my  operational  conunanden  need  Is 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  our  trust  and 
confidence  as  on-soene  profenlonaU  to  use 
all  available  resouroes  to  get  the  Job  done 
and  done  the  best  and  most  cost-effective 
way  poulble,  given  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

Far  from  Increasing  our  readiness, 
limiting  the  flexibUlty  of  the  Coast 
Guard  by  creating  a  broader  scope  of 
core  logistic  functions  actually  de- 
creases readiness  by  robbing  the  Coast 
Guard  of  the  ability  to  deal  with 
unique  situations  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

The  language  contained  in  section  5 
is  another  thinly  disguised  attempt  by 
Congress  to  micromanage  defense 
matters.  This  congressional  power- 
grab  will  replace  the  Judgment  of 
Coast  Guard  commanders  and  manag- 
ers with  congressional  review  of  every 
activity  and  waiver.  The  language  of 
section  5  moves  In  exactly  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  present  langiiage  in  section  S 
would  limit  flexibility  and  Increase 
congressional  mlcromanagement, 

while  Increasing  the  costs  of  day-^ 
day  operations  of  the  Coast  Oui 
The  Coast  Guard  Is  currently  fi 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  fuhd- 
Ing  due  to  Oramm-Rudman  budget 
cuts.  This  Is  the  very  time  in  whlchjwe 
should  be  increasing  cost-saving  meas- 


ures such  M  the  A-76  oontnetlng-out 
program.  The  lost  savings  to  the  Coast 
Guard  due  to  the  language  in  section  5 
could  be  millions  of  dollars:  Savings 
whkh  could  be  used  to  meet  Oramm- 
Rudman  targets  while  maintaining 
and  effective  service. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  both  relieved 
and  disappointed  at  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  concerning  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  reauthorization.  I  am  re- 
lieved that  they  moderated  the  previ- 
ous highly  restrictive  language  which 
would  have  dramatically  decreased  the 
Coast  Guard's  ability  to  contract  out. 

However,  I'm  disappointed  that  the 
committee  didn't  throw  out  this  more 
restrictive  approach  altogether  and 
move  to  give  the  Coast  Guard  greater 
freedom  to  administer  their  duties  as 
they  see  fit.  Instead,  the  committee 
went  beyond  c\irrent  law  to  impose 
further  restrictions  on  the  Coast 
Guard's  model  contractlng-out  pro- 
gram. These  restrictions  decrease  the 
Coast  Guard's  flexibility,  increase  con- 
gressional mlcromanagement,  and 
raise  the  costs  of  Coast  Guard  services 
at  a  time  in  which  we  should  be  doing 
just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Yotmo]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  much  time.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member,  both  of  them,  on  the 
work  in  this  legislation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Coast  Guard. 

If  any  one  of  the  agencies  serves  the 
American  public  every  day,  every 
hour,  every  month,  and  every  year, 
year  after  year,  it  is  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  They  have  done  it  usually  un- 
derfunded. Frankly,  they  have  never 
been  recognized  for  the  service  they 
have  given  to  the  people  of  America. 
Each  year  I  have  sat  on  this  commit- 
tee and  I  have  watched  us  add  more 
burdens  to  their  responsibilities:  oil 
spill  liability,  drug  Interdiction,  navi- 
gation aids,  wreckage  interdiction,  the 
whole  concept  of  additional  burdens 
has  been  placed  upon  the  Coast 
Guard. 

DISBO 

The  whole  concept  of  new  additional 
burdens  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  we  have  never,  until 
the  recent  years  under  the  leadership 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member,  really  attempted  to 
fund  them  correctly. 

I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the    gentleman   from   Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Coifn]  comment  about  boat  user . 
fees.  Frankly,  I  have  deep  reservations 
about  the  concept  if  we  are  just  look- 
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tog  at  the  boat  owners,  because  the 
Coast  Guard  does  a  lot  more  than  Just 
search  and  rescue.  They  are  charged 
with  some  very  serious  nationwide  as- 
pects, again  as  oil  spill  liability,  clean- 
ing up  oil  spills,  directing  tankers  that 
feed  all  of  the  tJnited  States,  not  only 
looking  for  lost  fishing  vessels  but  pro- 
tecting Americans  as  a  whole. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  doing  it  with 
modem  equipment,  yes.  But  let  me 
remind  you  the  equipment,  I  think, 
should  be  further  upgraded  by  contin- 
ued appropriations. 

We  also  have  charged  them  with  a 
200-mile  limit,  which  is  a  very  large  re- 
sponsibility to  that  agency. 

So  I  say  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  is  good  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  that  should  be  passed,  will 
be  passed,  and  shall  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4208.  and  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  Chair- 
man Walter  Jones  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Gerrt  Studds  for  fashion- 
ing a  truly  responsible  bill  that  will 
aUow  the  Coast  Guard  to  continue  to 
perform  its  many  vital  services. 

As  House  members  are  well  aware, 
last  year  the  other  badly  approved 
cuts  in  Coast  Guard  appropriations 
iU7proximately  $230  million  from  the 
level  initially  proposed  by  the  House. 
This  proposed  11  percent  reduction 
from  the  Coast  Guard's  operating 
budget  would  have  rendered  the  Coast 
Guard  a  severely  weakened  institu- 
tion. Nationwide,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Senate  proposal  would  have  result- 
ed in  the  elimination  of  more  than 
6,000  military  personnel,  the  ground- 
ing of  over  40  aircraft,  and  the  decom- 
missioning of  nearly  40  Coast  Guard 
cutters. 

Along  the  North  Coast  of  California, 
these  cuts  would  have  had  serious  im- 
pacts on  the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to 
perform  valuable  search  and  rescue 
operations  and  provide  aid  to  naviga- 
tion, fisheries,  law  enforcement,  and 
marine  safety.  Specifically,  it  would 
have  led  to  the  closure  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Bay  Air  Station— which  is  cred- 
ited with  saving  eighteen  lives  last 
year  alone— the  decommissioning  of  a 
valuable  Coast  Guard  cutter  and 
patrol  boat  in  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties,  elimination  of  the 
west  coast  oil  spill  strike  team,  as  well 
as  serious  reductions  at  the  training 
center  near  Petaluma.  Boating  and 
fishing  organizations,  the  business 
commimity  and  local  governments  all 
voiced  considerable  consternation  at 
the  prospect  of  these  reductions. 

Fortunately,  Congress  eventually  ap- 
proved only  a  minor  reduction  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  $1.8  billion  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  that  averted  any  serious 
cutbacks    in    services.    Nevertheless. 


when  coupled  with  the  subsequent 
automatic  Gramm-Rudman  cut.  the 
Coast  Guard  is  presently  operating  at 
a  relatively  lower  level  than  that  in 
the  early  1980's. 

HJl.  4208  wlU  allow  the  Coast  Guard 
to  not  only  sustain  its  present  operat- 
ing level  but  to  rebuild  its  perform- 
ance level  back  up  to  traditional  levels. 
The  measiire  authorizes  over  $170  mil- 
lion more  for  operating  expenses  than 
after  the  March  sequestration.  This 
should  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  pro- 
vide a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  in 
its  important  missions  of  law  enforce- 
ment, marine  safety,  and  search  and 
rescue.  It  will  also  preserve  and 
strengthen  operations  along  the  north 
coast  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  massive 
public  outcry  over  last  year's  proposed 
Senate  cutbacks  is  indicative  of  the 
broad  public  consensus  in  support  of  a 
strong  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  H.R.  4208  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  achiev- 
ing this  end,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HertelI. 

Mi.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  this  time  and  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  at  this  point  on  the 
authorization,  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  all  his  hard  work  under  dif- 
ficult circimistances  in  protecting  the 
Coast  Guard  as  best  as  possible  In 
these  austere  times  and  with  this  par- 
ticular authorization. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentlenum 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  for  all  of 
his  work,  and  specifically  with  the 
chairman,  protecting  the  Great  Lakes 
bases  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
very  concerned  about.  It  just  shows 
that  many  Members  are  not  parochial, 
but  they  are  concerned  realizing  that 
Michigan  has  the  longest  shoreline  of 
any  State  outside  of  Alaska  in  this 
country,  that  those  bases  are  impor- 
tant. While  it  was  pointed  out  that  Ar- 
izona has  possibly  more  per  capita  reg- 
istered, we  have  a  much  bigger  popula- 
tion, and  we  also  have  the  greatest 
number  of  boats  registered  in  the 
entire  world  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis] 
also,  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  gentleman  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  Job  for  the  Coast 
Guard  needs  overall,  but  especially  for 
the  Great  Lakes. 

It  was  Just  for  the  budget  and  au- 
thorization of  1985  that  they  were 
talking  and  trying  to  cut  back,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  to  close  nine  bases 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  curtail  four 
more.  We  were  able  to  make  the  case. 
Mr.  Davis  and  I  and  others  from 
Michigan,  of  how  Important  these 
things  are.  not  only  for  saving  lives, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing  the 
Coast   Guard   does   in   all   types   of 


weather  and  under  all  types  or  circum- 
stances, but  also  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Great  Lakes  year 
round.  The  Coast  Guard  is  our  first 
line  of  defense.  There  is  no  city  or 
country  or  State  that  could  take  on 
these  national  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
about  the  fact  that  in  this  authoriza- 
tion, those  Great  Lakes  bases  that  now 
exist  will  be  protected;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funding  levels  in  this  bill  are  adequate 
to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  need  to 
consider  the  closing  of  any  existing 
Coast  Guard  facilities. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hertel]  who  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  this 
authorization  bill,  which  authorizes 
$1,867  billion  for  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
eration, tf  we  can  continue  those  fig- 
ures in  appropriations,  there  will  be  no 
concern.  We  will  not  have  to  close  any 
stations. 

I  think  that  when  we  look  at  the 
support  the  Coast  Guard  has  had, 
both  on  the  authorization  committee, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  by 
the  full  Congress,  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  good  shape. 

I  continue  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  helpful  in  keeping  these  sta- 
tions going. 

lix.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

In  1985,  when  we  were  trying  to 
close  these  nine  bases,  the  Great 
Lakes  was  the  only  area  of  the  coimtry 
it  was  aimed  at  as  far  as  those  kinds  of 
reductions.  They  were  unfair.  That  is 
why  this  entire  House  by  a  voice  vote 
restored  at  that  time  those  nine  bases 
to  continue. 

Not  only  is  the  Michigan  residence 
very  concerned,  but  all  the  Great 
Lakes  residents.  Let  me  point  out  that 
we  have  seen  recent  figures  that 
Michigan  is  fifth  in  tourism.  Again,  we 
have  people  from  all  over  the  country 
using  our  greatest  resource,  the  larg- 
est amount  of  free  water  in  the  entire 
world.  25  percent,  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  r4orth  CaroUna.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4208,  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  an  organization  whose  existence  is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  Nation. 


DMpito  Kt  oMoua  meritt,  the  CoMt  Quard 
has  alwayt  baan  askad  to  parterm  on  tt)e 
lainatt  o(  budgets.  They  h«v«  antwarad  that 
chaNanga  tima  and  thne  again.  Tha  Itvait  au- 
thorind  In  this  Ml  will  require  tha  Coast 
Guard  to  continus  functioning  as  an  example 
of  effldancy.  onoa  again  operating  within  a 
budget  just  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form Its  missions.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  If  tha  levels  put  forth  in  the  adminis- 
tratton's  budget  had  been  adopted.  The  fund- 
ing level  authorizad  in  H.R.  4208  Is  a  respon- 
sible one;  $187  million  less  than  the  preae- 
questratlon  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $83  million  less  than  the  poetsequestra- 
tion  level. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  ever  increasing  duties  being  as- 
signed to  the  Coast  Guard.  We  are  all  mindful 
of  duties  such  as:  search  and  rescue,  vessel 
inspection,  fisheries  enforcenwnt  and  protec- 
tion of  our  Nation's  coastline.  Of  late,  we  have 
clamored  for  increases,  in:  Drug  enforcement 
HIegal  immigrant  interdiction,  and  a8sumptk)n 
of  responsibility  for  tt)e  military  defense  zone. 
Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  sonte  in- 
stances when,  once  again,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been,  or  will  be  called  upon:  The  rescue 
of  flood  victims  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
this  past  winter,  the  over  $2  million  mission 
performed  as  a  result  of  the  shuttle  tragedy, 
the  attack  last  month  by  a  Ubyan  patrol  boat 
on  a  Coast  Guard  telecommunicatk)n  facility 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  finally,  the  upcoming 
Statue  of  Uberty  celebration  with  an  unprece- 
dented massing  of  vessels  of  all  types  in  ttie 
New  York  Harbor.  Never,  I  repeat  never,  has 
the  Coast  Guard  answered  our  call  with  any- 
thirtg  but  a  can  do  response.  I  ask  your  suf>- 
port  in  artswering  their  call  with  fair,  adequate, 
and  equitat>le  funding. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  4208,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  Coast  Guard  authorizatton. 

The  Coast  Guard  plays  an  important  role  in 
Illinois'  10th  District  because  of  the  district's 
proximity  to  Lake  Mk:fiigan.  With  the  passage 
of  H.R.  4208,  operating  funds  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Air  Statkm  at  Glenview  will  be  pre- 
senwd  and  this  station  will  be  able  to  continue 
provkling  necessary  assistance  to  tha  com- 
mercial and  recreatx>nal  boaters  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

Several  times  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
Coast  Guard  Air  Statkm  at  Glenview  has  per- 
formed heroic  rescues.  I  wish  to  publicly  com- 
mend them  for  these  efforts.  Back  in  Decem- 
ber, the  lives  of  three  fishermen  were  saved 
by  a  Coast  Guard  helicopter  wtien  their  fishing 
boat  sank  in  the  icy  waters  of  Lake  Mk:higan. 

Another  similar  incWent  happened  in  Febru- 
ary of  1985  with  the  same  result  Five  lives 
were  saved  because  of  the  efforts  of  a  Coast 
Quard  rescue  crew  wtiich  removed  these 
helpless  fishermen  from  their  vessel  when  it 
became  trapped  in  a  Lake  Michigan  ice  pack. 

Mr.  Chairrnan,  without  the  interventk>n  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  these  incMents  wouM  not 
have  had  such  happy  endings.  A  price  tag 
cannot  be  placed  on  human  lives.  Funding  for 
the  Coast  Guard  must  be  preserved. 

The  presence  of  the  Coast  Guard  instills 
confidence  in  every  fisherman,  and  boat 
owner  who  uses  Lake  Mk^higan.  We  shouW 
not  deprive  these  people  of  the  services  per- 


formed by  tha  Coast  Guard.  Tha  Coait  Quard 
is  a  life  laving  institution  which  mutt  oonllnus. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riaa 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4208,  tha  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  of  1986. 

The  Coast  Quard  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  efficient  and  cost-affective  agandaa, 
even  though  it  has  been  aakad  to  carry  out  an 
increasing  number  of  miaaiona  without  tha 
proper  alk)cation  of  raaouroas.  Since  1970, 14 
Federal  laws  have  been  enacted  to  signifl- 
cantly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  oparattons.  In  addltton.  Presidential 
directives  have  expanded  the  Coast  Guard's 
role  in  drug  and  refugee  Interdictton  efforts. 
Yet  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  asked  to  par- 
form  these  new  tasks,  as  well  as  fulfill  Its  ex- 
isting responsibilltiea,  wHh  raiat^ely  small  per- 
sonnel levels  and  bare  bones  budgets.  In  fact 
during  this  decade  the  number  of  Coast  Quanl 
personnel  has  actually  decreased  by  more 
than  1,800  people. 

To  make  ntatters  Mforse,  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  reduced  Coast  Quard  funding  this 
year  by  $106  millton.  As  a  result  Coast  Quard 
ships  and  aircraft  have  been  prevented  fnim 
undertaking  missions  because  of  a  lack  of 
fuel.  Coast  Guard  staff,  which  was  already 
ovenMorlced,  has  had  to  put  in  even  longer 
hours  to  offset  manpower  shortages.  And  im- 
portant maintenance  and  repair  woric  has  had 
to  be  deferred  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  and 
spare  parts. 

Instead  of  rewarding  the  Coast  Quard  for  Its 
years  of  efficient  operatk>n  and  lean  budget- 
ing, Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  has  indlscrimin- 
antty  penalized  this  vital  Federal  agency.  I  op- 
posed the  GramnvRudman-Hollings  legislatk>n 
because  it  relys  on  a  computer  to  make 
across  the  board  budget  cuts  without  regard 
to  the  effect  these  cuts  will  have  on  our 
Natkxi. 

The  consequences  of  underfunding  the 
Coast  Guard  include  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people.  Insufflderrt 
Coast  Guard  funding  means  fewer  search  and 
rescue  misskxis,  decreased  drug  and  refugee 
interdk:tk>n  patrols,  and  the  Inability  to  fully 
perform  other  basic  missions  which  include 
servk^ing  akte  to  navigatton,  ensuring  marine 
safety  and  environmental  protectx>n,  enforcing 
various  laws  and  treaties,  performing  polar  ice 
operatk>n8,  and  ensuring  military  readirteaa. 

Many  people  fail  to  realize  that  in  additk>n 
to  Its  wkle  range  of  domestic  responslt)ilities, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  also  charged  with  provki- 
ing  our  first  line  of  defense  agairwt  a  poterrtial 
er)emy  attack  on  our  shoreline.  The  Coast 
Guard  plays  a  strategic  role  in  ensuring  our 
natk>nal  security  and  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  critk»l  operatksns  such  as  those  in 
Grenada  and  Vietnam. 

Insufficient  funding  of  the  Coast  Guanj  also 
undermines  the  morale  of  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  serve  long  hours,  encounter 
countless  life-threatening  situatk>ns,  but  re- 
ceive little  public  recognitton.  They  can  only 
kx>k  on  in  dismay  when  they  are  rewarded  for 
a  job  well  done  not  with  funding  increases,  but 
with  funding  reductkxis. 

More  than  600  Coast  Guard  personnel  live 
and  work  in  Pinellas  County,  FU  whtoh  I  rep- 
resent. From  my  discusstons  with  the  conv 
mending  officers  at  the  Coast  Guard  stations 
in  St  Peterstxjrg  snd  Cleanwater,  I  know  that 


this  year's  furMing  raduoiiona  hcva  had  a  itg* 
niflcant  Impact  on  morale.  Ship  orawa  cparal- 
Ing  out  of  St.  Pelanburg  are  wortdng  In 
excess  of  80  hour  weaka.  PHots  and  ground 
crews  at  the  Cleanii»atar  Air  Statton  are  flying 
at  160  percent  of  their  planned  program 
hours. 

The  legislatkNi  we  ooniidar  today  acknowl- 
edges the  Important  role  of  the  Coast  Quard 
and  the  need  to  fuNHI  pur  oommitmant  to  pro- 
vMe  the  proper  resourcea  to  pertarm  Ha  mia- 
ston.  It  woukj  ensure,  fa  example,  that  the 
Coast  Quard  Is  able  to  continue  making  tre- 
mendous strides  in  our  Nation's  batlle  agsinat 
dnjg  smugglers.  Through  Increaaed  coopera- 
tk>n  with  other  Federal  agendea.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agenoiea,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Coast  Quard  is 
making  great  progreas  in  this  area.  Tha  com- 
mander of  the  Coast  Guard's  St  Pclenteirg 
group  reports  that  the  men  and  women  under 
his  command  seized  more  contraband  In  the 
first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  yav  than  they  dU 
inallof  flecalyearl985. 

Pinellas  County  and  Florida  Coast  Quard 
personnel  are  one  of  the  primary  points  of 
attack  in  this  effort  Their  wort(.  however,  has 
a  significant  impact  throughout  our  Natkx)  be- 
cause their  successful  interdiction  of  dnjgs  In 
the  Atlantk:,  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  of  Mexkx)  re- 
duces the  supply  of  dnjgs  that  wHI  eventually 
make  Its  way  to  our  Natkxi's  youth  In  the 
l^kxtheast  Mklwest  and  west  coast 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  not  threaten  the  Inroeds 
the  Coast  Guard  has  made  against  dnig 
smugglers.  Let's  not  threaten  the  Coast 
Guard's  ability  to  perform  search  and  raacue 
missk)ns.  Let's  instead  send  a  meeaage  to  the 
nten  and  women  of  the  Coast  Quard  ttwt  we 
recognize  tt>e  outstanding  job  ttiey're  doing 
under  sometimes  difficult  circumstances.  Let's 
spprove  this  legislation  today  as  a  first  step 
toward  ensuring  that  the  proper  level  of  re- 
sources are  made  available  for  Coast  Guard 
operatkxts  throughout  our  Natton.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  served  our  country  with  pride  and 
distirwtton  for  more  than  200  years.  Let's 
reward  that  history  of  service  with  a  commit- 
ment to  provMe  adequate  resources  so  that 
the  Coast  Guard  can  continue  to  carry  out  its 
varied  misstons  to  ensure  our  Natton's  safety 
and  well-being. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  con- 
sklering  the  Coast  Guard  Authorizatton  Act 
H.R.  4208.  s  bHI  that  addresses  certain  Coast 
Guard  budget  and  policy  issues.  Congressman 
Studds  of  MassaclHisetts,  chairman  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  and  Congress- 
man Davis  of  Michigan,  the  rsnking  minority 
member,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  devetop- 
Ing  an  excellent  piece  of  legislatton. 

As  I  view  this  bill,  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  three  main  Issues:  funding,  maritime 
safety,  and  contracting  activities.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Coast  Guard  receive  an  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  bill  provkJes  funding  that  will 
ensure  that  they  hsve  the  people  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  their  important  misstons  of 
search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement  maritime 
safety,  and  military  readiness.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  one  sectk>n  recognizes  spedflcally 
the  Coast  Guard's  responsibility  for  the  coast- 
al defense  of  the  United  States. 
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The  bW  8l90  contains  provisions  that  care- 
fully balance  the  interests  concerned  with 
boating  safety  regarding  the  Coast  Guard's 
towing  policy  arx]  the  funding  allocation  to 
carry  out  the  Recreational  Boating  Safety  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  irwiudes  a  provision  to 
transfer  forfeited  vessels  for  use  in  fishing 
vessel  safety  programs. 

Finally,  various  contracting  provisions  have 
been  included  in  the  bill  to  ensure  that  the 
Coast  Guard  retains  control  of  basic  logistic 
capabilities  and  carries  out  various  employ- 
ment and  U.S.-built  objectives. 

Tlie  Coast  Guard  is  orw  of  tf>e  most  useful 
and  cost-effective  agencies  ttiat  we  have  in 
our  Government  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4208  to  provide  budget  authority 
for  the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4208,  the  Coast  Guard  Authorization 
Act  of  1986,  which  would  authorize  $2.2  billion 
for  Coast  Guard  operations,  procurement,  and 
research  programs  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is 
$237.5  million  below  ttie  President's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  request  and  approximately 
$475.2  million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1986 
authorization. 

Under  H.R.  4208,  more  than  $1.8  billion 
would  be  authorized  for  operating  expenses, 
wtiich  is  mora  than  $171  million  if  the  effect  of 
Public  Law  99-177,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Con- 
trol Act  is  considered;  $300  million  would  un- 
denwrite  Coast  Guard  acquisitions,  construc- 
tion, and  improvements,  which  represents  a 
decrease  of  $264  million  that  was  appropri- 
ated in  1986;  $35  million  would  be  devoted  to 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion, which  is  approximately  $14  million  above 
the  1986  appropriation  and  the  administra- 
tion's 1987  request;  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,"  wtvch  is  estimated  at  $354 
million  for  1987,  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
retired  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

According  to  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Manne  and  Fisheries'  report  accompa- 
nying H.R.  4208,  the  impact  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  has  "resulted  in  a  cut  of 
$106  million  in  the  Coast  Guard  budget,  in- 
cluding $76  million  in  the  operating  expenses 
account" 

The  report  further  states: 

The  effect  of  this  change  has  been  to 
reduce  sul»tantlally  the  Coast  Guard's  op- 
enting  capabilities  throughout  the  country. 
In  an  effort  to  save  non-essential  expenses, 
the  Coast  Ouard  has  reduced  patrols,  train- 
ing, small-scale  procurement,  and  equip- 
ment maintenance.  This  reduced  level  of  op- 
erating is  expected  to  continue  through  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  no  one 
believes  it  to  t>e  an  adequate  long  term  ap- 
proach for  dealing  with  shortfalls  in  the 
Coast  Ouard's  budget. 

If  It  should  become  clear  that  full  funding 
for  the  Coast  Ouard's  operating  account  is 
not  going  to  be  forthcoming,  the  Coast 
Ouard  intends  to  reduce  its  level  of  person- 
nel, dose  stations,  and  mothl>all  equipment. 
Coast  Ouard  officials  l>elieve  it  will  malce 
more  sense  for  the  Coast  Ouard  to  derive 
full  value  from  a  reduced  quantity  of  people 
and  equipment  than  it  would  to  continue 
trying  to  support  its  full  complement  of 
people  and  equipment  with  insufficient 
funds. 


Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  support  H.R.  4208, 
I  must  say  that  these  nogrowth  budget  restric- 
tions will  result  in  our  Coast  Guard  treading 
water  In  its  efforts  to  help  interdict  illicit  drugs 
ttiat  are  washing  onto  our  shores  t>y  the  boat 
load,  penetrating  our  airspace  by  \Sr»  plane 
load,  and  entering  every  city,  town,  and 
school  district  throughout  all  of  our  congres- 
sional districts. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  doing  more  with  less  re- 
sources to  combat  the  narcotic  traffickers. 
Given  its  increased  responsibilities  that  have 
been  mandated  by  Congress  over  the  past  20 
years,  we  must  find  a  way  to  provide  the 
Coast  Guard  with  urgently  needed  additional 
personnel,  equipment,  and  vessels  to  replace 
its  aging  fleet.  If  we  truly  mean  what  we  say 
about  "waging  war  against  narcotics  traffick- 
ing," ttien  we  must  elevate  narcotics  traffick- 
ing to  a  top  priority  in  our  agenda  and  provide 
our  front  line  drug  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  the  resources  to  do  the  dangerous  and 
diffKult  task  of  interdicting  tfie  narcotics  traf- 
fKkers  wtK)  are  jeopardizing  the  health  of  our 
citizens  and  wtH3  are  undermining  our  political, 
economic,  and  social  Institutions.  The  survival 
of  our  society  is  at  stake. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4208,  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
believe  tfiat  it  provides  a  mimimum  guarantee 
in  these  tough  fiscal  times  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  have  the  resources  it  needs  to 
carry  out  its  basic  mission:  to  assist  in  our  de- 
fense readiness,  guarantee  marine  safety  and 
enforce  our  maritime  laws. 

The  Coast  Guard  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  protection  and  defense  of  our  Nation's 
coastal  waters.  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  it 
provides  substantial  protection  and  guidance 
to  recreational  and  commercial  boaters  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  addition,  it  serves  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  through  enhancing  its 
marine  safety  and  port  security.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Natx>n,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  comer- 
stone  in  the  fight  against  drug  tafficking. 

H.R.  4208,  while  providing  not  nearly  as 
much  for  the  Coast  Guard  as  I  believe  we 
ought  to,  will  allow  them  to  continue  their 
work  in  these  and  otfier  areas  at  existing 
levels. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  legislation  con- 
tains a  section  to  protect  ttie  Coast  Guard 
from  contracting  out  its  core  k)gistic  essential 
functions  to  the  private  sector  which  was  in- 
cluded at  my  request  In  ttiese  times  when  we 
are  kxiking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  Federal 
defictt,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we  keep  ttw 
most  efficient  and  cost-effective  portions  of 
the  Coast  Guard  intact 

As  part  of  this  section  on  contracting  out, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  I  offered 
which  exempts  all  industiial  work  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Yard  in  Curtis  Bay,  MD.  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Center  in 
Elizabeth  City,  NC  from  contiracting  out. 

These  two  facilities  are  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  ability  to  maintain  its  naval 
and  air  fleets.  I  am  particularly  aware  of  ttiis  at 
ttie  Coast  Guard  Yard  because  it  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district  Since  1899,  the  yard  has 
performed  valuable  ship  construction  and 
repair  for  our  Armed  Forces  in  every  major 


confKct  since  world  War  t.  The  yard  is  alto 
regularly  called  upon  to  perform  highly  techni- 
cal repair  work  on  the  Coast  Guard  fleet  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

The  committee  adopted  my  amendment  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  national  defense.  Since  1961,  our 
Nation  has  lost  25  shipyards  alone,  including 
16  the  Navy  has  sakJ  were  essential  for  na- 
tional defense.  If  we  woukj  allow  ttie  contract- 
ing out  of  ttie  yard's  industrial  capabilities,  we 
woukJ  lose  yet  another  yard  we  need  in  ttie 
event  of  a  national  emergency  as  part  of  our 
shipyard  mobilization  base. 

Second,  to  help  limit  Federal  spending.  The 
yard  and  ttie  Aircraft  Supply  Center  are  the 
Coast  Guard's  only  two  major  industrial  facili- 
ties. Because  they  empk>y  Coast  Guard  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel,  they  operate  more 
efficiently  and  less  expensively  than  if  ttieir  in- 
dustiial work  were  conti^K^ted  out  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

A  prime  example  of  this  was  ttie  effort  to 
contract  out  crane  maintenance  at  ttie  yard. 
Up  until  1981,  when  this  work  was  done  with 
Coast  Guard  civilian  employees,  It  cost  the 
Coast  Guard  $165  an  hour  to  maintain  the 
yard's  cranes.  When  the  same  work  was  con- 
tracted out  from  1982-85,  it  cost  ttie  Coast 
Guard  $255  an  hour.  The  net  result:  contract- 
ing out  cost  the  Coast  Guard  36  percent  more 
ttian  if  ttie  work  had  been  done  in-house. 

We  all  know  that  every  Federal  agency  is 
t>eing  examined  to  achieve  substantial  budget 
savings  wtierever  possit>le.  As  a  result,  it 
makes  sense  that  if  we  really  want  to  help 
keep  the  Coast  Guard  save  money,  it  makes 
the  most  sense  to  keep  its  most  efficient  op- 
erations at  Curtis  Bay  and  Elizabeth  City 
intact 

In  ck>sing,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  ttie  full  committee.  Representative  Walter 
Jones,  and  ttie  chairman  of  our  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee,  my  friend  and  colleague 
Gerry  Studos,  for  ttieir  s\Joriq  support  of  ttie 
Coast  Guanj  and  its  industrial  base  at  Curtis 
Bay  and  Elizabeth  City. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  make  sure  that  ttie 
Coast  Guard  is  given  the  resources  it  needs 
to  protect  and  defend  our  coastal  waters  and 
its  marine  resources. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  excel- 
lent work  of  ttie  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  we  con- 
sider reauthorization  of  Coast  Guard  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
had  responsit>ility  for  enforcing  the  Nation's 
customs  laws,  providing  navigational,  rescue 
and  life-saving  operations,  and  defensive  mili- 
tary service  during  wartime.  In  recent  years, 
that  role  has  been  expanded  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  include  water  pollution 
and  oil-spill  control,  marine  sanctuaries  en- 
forcement, boat  safety  programs,  vessel  traf- 
fk:,  and  enforcement  of  fishery  laws.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  new  responsibil- 
ities are  the  efforts  at  drug  interdklkHi  and 
against  illegal  immigration. 

In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  the  Coast  Guard  has  played  an  in- 
valuable part  in  stemming  the  flow  of  danger- 
ous drugs  and  illegal  aliens  into  the  United 


States.  Those  activitiea.  which  are  of  para- 
mount importance  In  my  State  of  Rorida,  are 
an  important  aspect  of  our  crime  fighting  ef- 
forts, and  shouW  remain  a  high  national  priori- 
ty. I  fully  support  the  continuation  of  ttwae  ac- 
tivities and  recommend  that  Congress  en- 
hance ttiese  efforts  during  ttie  appropriations 
process. 

Americans  value  the  commercial  and  recre- 
ational potential  of  our  coastal  resources.  The 
Coast  Guard  alknvs  us  to  enjoy  and  preserve 
ttiose  resources  in  a  safe  and  secure  manner, 
and  protects  the  sanctity  of  our  coastal  bor- 
ders. The  people  of  Florida  and  ttie  Nation  are 
grateful  for  ttiis  role,  and  I  therefore  wtiole- 
heartedly  support  ttie  reauthorization  of  Coast 
Guard  programs  for  1987. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  each  section  of  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  STUDDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  4208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
RevnientaUvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Coast  Ouard  Au- 
thorizaUon  Act  of  1986". 

AUTHORIZATIOII  OF  FUIIOS 

Sac.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Coaat 
Ouard  for  fiscal  years,  1987  and  1988  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Ouard,  $1,862,800,000  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  $1,950,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  and 
other  employee  l>enef  its  authorized  by  law, 
such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  each 
such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
buUdlng,  and  improvement  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation, shore  facilities,  vessels,  and  aircraft, 
including  equipment  related  thereto. 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(3)  For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  $36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(4)  For  retired  pay  including  the  payment 
of  obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable 
to  lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
and  payments  under  the  Retired  Service- 
man's Family  Protection  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plans,  and  for  payments  for  medical  care 
of  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents 
under  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988. 


lOUTABT  TIAimilO 

Sic.  3  For  fiscal  yean  1987  and  1988,  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  authorised  average  military 
training  student  loads  as  follows: 

(1)  For  recruit  and  special  training,  8,200 
student-years. 

(2)  For  flight  training,  110  student-years. 

(3)  For  professional  training  in  military 
and  civilian  Institutions,  441  student-years. 

(4)  For  officer  acquisition,  925  student- 
years. 

TBAHBRa  OP  rumM 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  op- 
erating determines  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  de8cril)ed  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  for  use  for  any 
purpose  described  in  any  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2.  If  amounts  are  appropriated  to  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  deacrll>ed  in  section  2, 
that  officer  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
the  full  amount  of  the  funds  so  appropri- 
ated, and  the  funds  transferred  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
Uon2. 

(b)  No  tranafer  of  funds  may  occur  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  until  IS  days 
after  the  Secretary  has  provided  written  no- 
tification to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Mwlne  and  nsher- 
ies  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sti^lng 
the  reasons  for  the  determination  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  proposed  to  be  transferred  will  be 
used. 

LnoTATioirs  OH  comaAcmi  0  pnroaiOD  bt 

THE  COAST  ODAKD 

Sw.  5.  (aXl)  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  Coast  Ouard  to  maintain  a  logistics 
capability  (Including  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilities)  to  provide  a  ready  and  con- 
trolled source  of  technical  competence  and 
resources  necessary  to  ensure  the  effective 
and  timely  performance  of  Coast  Ouard 
missions  In  behalf  of  the  security,  safety, 
and  economic  and  envlrorunental  well-being 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  shall 
identify  those  Coast  Ouard  activities  that 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the  logistics  capa- 
bility described  in  paragraph  (1).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  a  list  of  such  activities  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  not 
later  ttian  January  31,  1987.  If  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  provide  such  list  by  that  date, 
no  activity  performed  by  Coaat  Ouard  i>er- 
sonnel  may  be  contracted  for  performance 
by  non-Oovemment  personnel  after  that 
date  until  the  list  is  provided  to  such  com- 
mittees. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
performance  of  an  activity  identified  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (aM2)  may  not 
be  contracted  for  performance  by  non-Oov- 
enmient  perMnnel. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  any  Coast  Ouard  activity 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  per- 
formance of  that  activity  by  Oovermnent 
personnel  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  ensure 
the  effective  and  timely  performance  of 
Coast  Ouard  missions. 


(S)  A  waiver  under  paragraph  (2)  may  not 
take  effect  until  a  period  of  thirty  days  In 
which  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repra- 
sentattves  is  in  session  has  expired  after  the 
Secretary  has  submitted  In  writing  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commeroe,  Selenoe.  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate,  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  the  waiver 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  a  list  of  activities  that  are  to 
lie  contracted  for  performance  by  non-Oov- 
emment personnel  under  the  procedures  of 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
A-76  during  that  fiscal  year. 

luaiTiMiDsnDTas  soai 
Sic.  6.  Seeton  2  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followlnr  ".  including  the  fulfillment  of 
Maritime  Defense  Zone  command  responsi- 
bilities." 

CONSTIUCTOlf  IN  UWITIO  STARS  SHIPTAUM 

Sk.  7.  Chapter  17  of  tiUe  14,  United 
SUtes  Code  (relating  to  administration),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"tCM.  RMtrtctioii  on  conatnictkM  of  vcMds  la 
foretgn  thipyardi 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
no  Coast  Ouard  vessel,  and  no  major  comxx>- 
nent  of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  a 
Coast  Ouard  vessel,  may  be  constructed  in  a 
foreign  shipyard. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  excep- 
tions to  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) 
when  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so.  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit notice  to  Congres  of  any  such  determi- 
nation, and  no  contract  may  l>e  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  exception  authorized  until  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  notice  of  such  determination  is  re- 
ceived by  Congress.". 

PATimrr  op  ihtiust  to  coast  ooaio 

AUZnOAIT 

Sk.  8.  Section  830  of  UUe  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Appropria- 
tions"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  pay  interest  on  a 
claim  imder  this  section  in  any  case  in 
which  a  payment  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion is  not  made  within  60  days  after  the 
submission  of  the  claim  in  a  manner  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  Secretary.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est for  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  the 
annual  rate  established  under  section  M21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

POUCT  ON  USI  OP  AUZtUAIT 

Sic.  9.  (a)  Chapter  23  of  tlUe  14.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  Coast  Ouard  Auxil- 
iary) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

**0  833.  Policy  on  um  of  Auxillaiy 

"The  Commandant  shall  make  full  use  of 
available  and  qualified  members  of  the  Aux- 
iliary in  rendering  aid  to  distressed  persons, 
vessels,  and  aircraft  In  aooordanoe  with  aec- 
tion  88  of  this  Utle.". 
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(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"833.  Policy  on  use  of  Auxiliary-"- 

laCHinCAL  AMXHSlCIlfTS  TO  TTTU  14  AHO 
TITLS-4e 

Sac.  10.  (aXl)  The  analysis  of  parts, 
before  section  1  of  title  14,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out— 

"n.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  Auxil- 
iary       761" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"IL  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  Auxil- 
iary       701". 

(3)  The  analysto  of  chapters  of  part  II  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  amended  by 
striking  out— 

"31.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 751" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"31.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 701". 

(3)  Section  82  of  title  14,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1301  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.)". 

(4)  Section  91  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  control  the 
anchorage  and  movement  of  any  vessel  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
to  insure  the  safety  or  security  of  any 
United  States  naval  vessel  in  those  waters.". 

(5)  Section  146  of  title  14,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Postmas- 
ter General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  Postal  Service". 

(6KA)  Sections  431,  433.  434,  and  438  of 
title  14.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  repealed, 
except  that  the  repeal  of  such  sections  shall 
not  affect  rights  and  duties  that  matured, 
penalties  that  were  incurred,  and  proceed- 
ings that  were  begun  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(B)  The  analysis  of  chapter  II  of  title  14, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  sections  431,  433, 
434,  and  438. 

(7)  Section  432(g)  of  tiUe  14,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  ttito  subsection  shall  be  included  in 
any  compuUtion  of  compensation  under 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1918  (33 
VS.C.  783).". 

(8)  Section  829  of  title  14,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Section" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(9)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  require  authorization  for  certain 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  21,  1963  (77 
Stat  68: 14  U.S.C.  92  note),  to  repealed. 

(b)  TiUe  46,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amend- 


(1)  In  section  SlOKllb),  by  inserting 
"freezing,"  after  "icing,"; 

(3)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
10101,  by  striking  out  "owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes"; 

(3)  in  secUons  10313(e)  and  (h),  10314(e), 
10604(a),  and  10606(d).  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence; 

(4)  in  section  10504(dK3),  by  striking  out 
"(except  a  vessel  taking  oysters)". 


TOWIMG  UCXRSI 

Sk.  11.  (a)  Section  8904  of  UUe  46.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by— 
(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "A  towing";  and 
(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  A  towing  vessel  that  tows  a  disabled 
vessel  shall  be  operated  by  an  individual  li- 
censed by  the  Secretary  to  operate  that 
type  of  vessel  in  the  particular  geographic 
area,  under  prescribed  regulations." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 1988. 

AOmXISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  BOATIIIO  SARTT 
PROGRAM 

Sk.  13.  Section  13103  of  title  46,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Before  making  any  allocation  tuider 
thto  section  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  retain  not  less  than  one  percent  nor 
more  than  two  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  year  for  SUte  recre- 
ational boating  safety  programs  for  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  of  admlntotration  of  thto  chap- 
ter.". 

APrUCABILITT  OP  CKRTAIM  LAWS  TO  COAST 
GUARD  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  13.  During  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988- 

(1)  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40  UJ3.C. 
376a-276a-5)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  contract  of  the  Coast  Guard  of  less 
than  $25,000; 

(2)  section  2  of  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965  (41  U.S.C.  351)  shaU  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  contract  (or  any  bid  specifica- 
tion therefor)  of  the  Coast  Guard  of  less 
than  $25,000;  and 

(3)  section  8(cKlXA)  of  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(c)(1)(A))  shaU  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  contract  or  order  of  the 
Coast  Guard  expected  to  be  less  than 
$35,000. 

PORPEITKD  VESSELS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Whenever,  under  a  law  of  the 
United  SUtes.  a  vessel  to  forfeited  to  the 
United  SUtes.  the  vessel  may  be  trans- 
ferred, without  consideration,  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  with  a  commercial  fishing 
program  that  includes  courses  in  vessel 
safety  and  seamanship  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  to  operating. 

(b)  A  transfer  under  thto  section  shall  be 
made  on  terms  and  conditions  considered 
appropriate  by  the  Federal  officer  making 
the  transfer,  including  the  foUowing: 

(1)  The  educational  institution  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintAintny  the  vessel. 

(2)  The  educational  institution  shall  not 
transfer  the  vessel  except  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  shall  not  be  liable  in 
an  action  artoing  out  of  the  use  of  a  vessel 
which  has  been  transferred  under  thto  sec- 
tion. 

LnaTATioif  ON  TRAUfnro 
Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  training  or  course  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  provided  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
employees  of  the  government  or  to  members 
of  the  armed  services  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  during  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988. 

STATUS  REPORTS  OH  POLAR  ICEBRSAKmO 


Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  to  operating  shall 
provide  detailed  reporte  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  sUtus  of  design  and  construc- 
tion plans  for  the  procurement  of  at  least 
two  new  polar  icebreaklng  vesseto.  These  re- 


ports shall  be  included  in  the  Cutter  Plan 
required  annually  by  section  66S  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  submitted 
each  year  until  at  least  two  new  polar  ice- 
breaking  vesseto  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Coast  Guard. 

COMMITTEE  AMEHDIIEIfTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
first  (»mmittee  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bl(x:.  and  that  they 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments is  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2.  lines  3 
and  4.  strike  out  "years  1987,  and  1988"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "year  1987". 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "for"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1988"  on  line  7. 

Page  2.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "for  each 
such  fisted  year". 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "for"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  15  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  to  remain 
available  imtil  expended.". 

Page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "for"  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

Page  3,  line  3.  strike  out  "for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  4,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Authorized  Levels  op  Military  Strength 
AND  Military  Training 

Page  3.  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Coast 
Guard  to  authorized  an  end-of-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel  of  39,200.  The  au- 
thorized strength  does  not  include  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  duty 
under  the  authority  of  section  712  of  title 
14,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "years  1987  and 
1988"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "year  1987". 

Page  4,  line  36,  insert  "(A)"  after  "(8)": 

Page  5,  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

(B)  The  Itot  submitteed  by  the  Secretary 
under  thto  section  shall  not  include— 

(1)  any  activity  that  to  being  performed 
under  contract  by  non-government  person- 
nel on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act,  or 

(3)  any  activity  for  which  Congress  re- 
ceived, prior  to  April  1.  1986,  a  written  noti- 
fication pursuant  to  section  14(bK3)  of 
Public  Law  98-557  (98  SUt.  2864),  of  intent 
to  contract. 

Page  6.  line  36,  after  "acUVity"  insert 
"(other  than  an  activity  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d))". 

Page  6,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

(d)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  industrial 
activities  carried  out  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Yard.  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland,  and  Industrial 
activities  carried  out  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Center,  Eliza- 
beth City,  North  Carolina,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  activities  that  are  necessary  to 


maintain  the  logiatica  capability  described 
inmibsection(aKl). 

Page  7,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 
new  subaeetion: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  contract  awarded  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  for  con- 
struction or  services  to  be  performed  In 
whole  or  In  part  In  a  SUte  which  has  an  un- 
employment rate  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  rate  of  unemployment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  in- 
clude a  provtoion  requiring  the  contractor  to 
employ,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  that 
portion  of  the  contract  in  ttiat  SUte,  indi- 
viduato  who  are  local  residents  and  who,  in 
the  case  of  any  craft  or  trade,  possess  or 
would  be  able  to  acquire  promptly  the  nec- 
essary skilto.  The  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  to  operating 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  thto  subsec- 
tion in  the  interest  of  national  security  or 
economic  efficiency. 

Page  7,  line  23,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  7.". 

Page  8,  after  line  14  Insert: 

(b)  The  analysto  of  Chapter  17  of  tiUe  14. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following. 
"MM.  ReatricUon  on  coiutruction  of  TCMeto  in 

foreign  •hlpyards." 

On  page  11  after  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)(A)  In  chapter  75,  be  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"97504.  Travel  and  expense  reimburacment 

"When  a  requirement  to  qualify  for  the  to- 
suance  of.  or  endorsement  on,  a  certificate, 
license,  or  document  under  thto  part  to  ad- 
ministered at  a  place  at  the  request  of  an 
applicant  or  an  applicant's  represenUtive, 
the  applicant  or  represenUtive  may  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  the  travel  and  sub- 
stotence  expenses  incurred  by  the  personnel 
assigned  to  perform  the  administration  of 
the  requirement.  Amounts  received  as  reim- 
bursement under  thto  section  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Coast  Guard.". 

(B)  in  the  analysto  of  chapter  76,  by 
adding  the  following  item: 
"7604.  Travel  and  expense  reimbursement."; 

Redesignate    succeeding    paragraphs    ac- 
cordingly. Page  12.  after  line  IS,  insert  the 
foUowing  new  section: 
manning  requirements  op  mobile  oppshorb 

DRILLINO  units 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  2101  of  title  46,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (15)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
sraph: 

"(16a)  'mobUe  offshore  drilling  unit' 
means  a  vessel,  other  than  a  pubUc  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  capable  of  engaging  in 
drilling  operations  for  the  exploration  or  ex- 
plolUtlon  of  subsea  resources.'. 

(b)  Section  8101(a)  of  title  46.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(a)  The  certificate  of  Inspection  Issued  to 
a  vessel  under  part  B  of  thto  subtiUe  shaU 
sUte  the  complement  of  licensed  Individuals 
and  crew  (Including  lifeboatmen)  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  safe  op- 
eration. A  manning  requirement  imposed 
on— 

"(Da  sailing  school  vessel  shaU  consider 
the  participation  of  sailing  school  Instruc- 
tors and  sailing  school  students  In  the  oper- 
ation of  that  vessel:  and 

"(2)  a  aeU-elevatIng  mobUe  offshore  drUl- 
Ing  unit  when  engaged  In  drilling  operations 
shall  consider  the  specialised  nature  and  ec- 
onomics of  the  tmlt.". 


(e)  Section  8701(a)  of  tiUe  46,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by— 

(1)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  or  para- 
graph (6); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  the  foUowing  new  paragraph  at 
the  end: 

"(8)  a  mobile  offshore  drilling  unit  with 
respect  to  individuals,  other  than  passen- 
gers or  crewmembers  required  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  Inspection,  carried  on  board  the  unit 
for  the  sole  purt>08e  of  carrying  out  the  in- 
dustrial business  or  function  of  the  unit.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  14,  strike  lines  23  through  34  and 
on  page  16  strike  line  1  through  11. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  15,  strike  out  line  13  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Whenever  a  vessel  to  forfeited 
to  the  United  SUtes  the  vessel  may  be  do- 
nated, in  acccordance  with  the  procedures 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et 
seq.),  to  an  educational  institution  with  a 
commercial  ftohing  vessel  safety  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  TranaporU- 
tion  under  subsection  (b)  that  includes  at  a 
minimum  the  foUowing  courses  in  ftohing 
vessel  safety: 

(1)  vessel  stabUlty; 

(2)  fireflghtlnr. 

(3)  shipboard  first  aid; 

(4)  marine  safety  and  survival;  and 

(5)  seamanship  rules  of  the  road. 

(b)  An  educational  institution  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  for  i^ 
proval  of  its  fishing  vessel  safety  program. 
In  evaluating  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  competency  of  the  instruc- 
tors, and  the  sulUbiUty  of  the  equipment 
used  by  or  In  connection  with  the  school. 
The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  thto  section. 

(c>  The  donation  of  a  vessel  under  thto 
section  shaU  be  made  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions considered  appropriate  by  the  Federal 
officer  making  the  donation.  Including  the 
foUowing: 

(1)  The  educational  Institution  must 
accept  the  vessel  as  to,  where  It  to,  and  with- 
out warranty  of  any  kind  and  without  any 
represenUtlon  as  to  Ite  condition  or  sultabU- 
ity  for  use. 

(3)  The  educational  Institution  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  vessel. 

(8)  The  vessel  shaU  be  used  only  for  In- 
structing students  In  fishing  vessel  safety. 

(4)  If  the  vessel  to  eligible  to  be  document- 
ed. It  must  be  documented  by  the  education- 
al Institution  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  chapter  131  of  tlUe  46.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  requirements  of  thto 
subsection  shaU  be  sUted  on  the  vessel's 
certificate  of  documenUtion. 

(6)  The  educational  Institution  must 
obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Admlnstra- 
tor  of  General  Servlees  before  disposing  of 
the  vessel,  and  any  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
posal of  the  vessel  shaU  be  payable  to  the 
United  SUtes  Government. 

(d)  The  United  SUtes  to  not  Uable  In  an 
action  arising  out  of  the  use  of  a  vessel  that 
has  been  transferred  under  thto  section. 

Page  18,  Une  6,  strike  out  "year  1987  and 
1988"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "year  1087". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  debate  the  committee 
amendments? 

ytt.  8TUDDS.  Tea.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  MaaBachusetts  [Mr.  SnnnM]  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said  earlier,  these  are  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee and  they  are  without  controversy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendmento  were 
agreed  to. 

amendments  OPPXaSD  ST  MK.  STUDDS 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  amend  in  part  the  com- 
mittee amendments  Just  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aeiiE  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Studds:  Page 
7.  line  16.  strike  "efficiency."  and  substitute 
the  foUowinr  "efficiency.  In  thto  subsec- 
tion, 'local  resident'  means  an  individual 
within  daUy  commuting  distance  even  If  not 
a  resident  of  the  SUte  which  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  in  excess  of  the  national  av- 
erage rate  of  luiemployment.". 

Page8,  Unen.strike  "I". 

Page  10.  strike  lines  8  through  13  and 
insert  the  foUowinr 

"ed  to  read  as  foUowK 
"  '•1.  Safety  of  naval  vcMcIt 

"  '(a)  The  Secretary  may  control  the  an- 
chorage and  movement  of  any  vessel  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
ensure  the  safety  or  security  of  any  United 
SUtes  naval  vessel  In  those  waters. 

"'(b)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  exercise 
the  authority  In  subsection  (a)  of  thto  sec- 
tion or  Immediate  action  to  required,  the 
senior  naval  officer  present  in  command 
may  control  the  anchorage  or  movement  of 
any  vessel  In  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  ensure  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  any  United  SUtes  naval  vessel  under 
the  officer's  command.'.". 

Page  13.  Une  7,  strike  "I". 

Page  13.  strike  line  33,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "vessel". 

Page  IS,  line  11,  strike  "and  economics". 

Page  is,  strike  Unas  31  and  33,  and  substi- 
tute "Indivlduato,  other  than  crew  members 
required  by  the  certificate  of  Inspection,  en- 
gaged on  board". 

Page  14,  strike  line  6,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(b)  A  vessel  that  tows  a  dtoabled 
vessel  for  consideration  shaU  be". 

Page  14,  line  19,  strike  "such"  and  substi- 
tute "that". 

Page  16,  strike  lines  9  through  11,  and 
insert  "safety  program  certified  by  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  Federal  officer  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b>  of  thto  section  that  the  pro- 
gram Includes  at  a  minimum  the  foUowing 
courses  In  fishing  vessel  safety:". 
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Pmge  16,  strike  lines  17  through  33,  and  re- 
designate the  following  subsections  scoord- 
Ingly. 

Page  17,  line  11.  strike  "safety  vessel"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "vessel". 

Page  17,  strike  lines  15  through  17.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "46,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  noted  on  the 
permanent  record  of  the  vesseL". 

Page  17.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  vessel  shall  be  Inspected  or  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  as  a  nautical 
school  vessel  under  chapter  33  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code.". 

Page  18,  line  2.  strike  "14"  and  insert  "15". 

Page  18,  line  8,  strike  "15"  and  insert  "16". 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  com- 
ments on  this  legislation  included  a 
series  of  proposed  technical  changes. 
The  amendments  I  offer  now  include 
many  of  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Department,  as  well 
as  additional  technical  and  conforming 
changes.  They  have  been  developed 
and  reviewed  by  the  staff  on  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  side,  and 
they  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  wholly  with- 
out controversy. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  j^eld,  I  have  no  objec- 
tions and  agree  with  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXRDlfXlIT  OPTKRXD  BT  KR.  BIAOGI 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  Sec- 
tion 5  of  H.R.  4208  Is  amended  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  21.  after  "(d)"  add  the 
number  "(1)":  and 

On  page  7,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  Edl 
flrefightlng  functions  at  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  installation  or  facility  are  con- 
sidered activities  that  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  logistics  capability  described  in  sub- 
section (aKl).". 

Mr.  BIAOGI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
the  Coast  Guard  authorization  biU. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
contracting  out  of  firefighter  func- 
tions at  U.S.  Coast  Guard  installations 
and  facilities.  I  do  not  oppose  the  con- 
tracting out  of  routine  functions  re- 
quired by  OMB  Circular  A-76,  such  as 
grounds  maintenance  and  food  serv- 
ices, although  I  wonder  whether  or 
not  such  efforts  wiU  in  fact  save  the 
Government  any  money.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  already  spent  more  money 
trying  to  comply  with  Circular  A-76 


than  the  savings  they  hope  to  realize 
through  contracting  out.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
posal, showing  the  real  costs  of  con- 
tractbig  out  including  the  additional 
paperwork  and  personnel  costs  associ- 
ated with  this  alleged  cost  savings 
effort. 

I  intend  to  prohibit  the  contracting 
out  of  these  functions  that  I  believe  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  I  oppose 
any  contracting  out  that  would  inhibit 
the  timely  performance  of  Coast 
Guard  missions  in  behalf  of  the  securi- 
ty, safety,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal well-being  of  the  United  States. 
Flrefightlng  is  an  inherently  govern- 
mental fimction,  and  should  not  be 
contracted  out. 

Frankly,  I  thought  that  this  issue 
had  been  put  to  bed  a  long  time  ago. 
Beginning  in  the  early  1980's  Congress 
has  consistently  prohibited  contract- 
ing out  of  Department  of  Defense  fire- 
fighting  functions.  The  prohibition 
was  intially  imposed  for  a  limited 
period  pending  a  report  by  the  Federal 
Fire  Administration  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  contracting  out  these  functions. 
The  reports  have  never  been  received. 

In  any  event,  my  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  prior  congressional  prohi- 
bitions on  contracting  out  f  iref  ighting 
functions. 

Note  also  that: 

Federal  firefighters  are  highly 
trained  and  meet  stringent  perform- 
ance standards.  Contract  firefighters 
could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  safety 
and  readiness. 

Federal  firefighters  are  not  over- 
paid. In  the  New  Yorlc  area  their 
income  is  considerably  less  than  the 
New  York  City  firefighter.  Contract 
firefighters  can  be  expected  to  push 
their  wage  scales  and  benefits  to 
match  the  major  prevailing  rate  in  the 
area. 

Federal  firefighters  are  prohibited 
from  striking.  Contract  firefighters 
could  strike  and  pose  a  serious  risk  to 
safety  and  readiness.  Could  you  imag- 
ine the  risk  we  would  have  to  assume 
If  contract  firefighters  did  not  make 
their  services  available  on  this  July 
Fourth  weekend  on  Governors  Island 
when  we  will  have  the  largest  fire- 
works display  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States?  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
save  pennies  when  there  are  terrorist 
groups  threatening  U.S.  interests  and 
facilities.  Let's  leave  well  enough 
alone. 

Flrefightlng  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  the  base  com- 
mander in  assuring  security,  safety, 
economic,  and  environmental  well- 
being  of  Coast  Guard  installations  and 
facilities.  We  miist  continue  to  provide 
the  Coast  Guard  with  the  required 
direct  controls:  they  must  not  be 
handcuffed  nor  handicapped  by  the 
requirement  to  contract  out. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  support  of 
my  amendment. 
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Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sympathize  with 
the  concern  that  prompted  this 
amendment.  A  similar  prohibition  on 
contracting  the  Federal  flrefightlng 
functions  has  been  in  law  with  respect 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  since 
1984. 

I  do  have  some  hesitation  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  is  necessary, 
however,  since  there  is  language  in  the 
bill  that  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  identify  and  not  to  contract  certain 
activities  essential  to  the  performance 
of  Coast  Guard  missions.  To  the 
extent  that  flrefightlng  is  essential  to 
Coast  Guard  missions,  as  that  concept 
is  embodied  in  section  5  of  oiu-  bUl, 
flrefightlng  would  not  be  subject  to 
contracting  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  were  approved. 

Although  I  am  reluctant  to  get  into 
the  business  of  writing  specific  activity 
by  activity  restrictions  by  Coast  Guard 
contracting  authority.  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  this  particular  amendment. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  placed  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Navy,  and  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  coordinating 
Coast  Guard  policies  on  issues  such  as 
this  with  the  policies  that  are  current- 
ly in  effect  for  the  Navy  and  for  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
clarify  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  if  I  may. 

In  the  gentleman's  amendment,  he 
refers  to  "all  flrefightlng  functions  at 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  installation  or  fa- 
cility." I  would  Interpret  that  lan- 
guage as  referring  to  all  flrefightlng 
functions  at  Coast  Guard  facilities 
that  are  presently  being  carried  out  by 
full-time  civilian  or  military  flrefight- 
lng persoimel.  The  gentleman's 
amehclment  would  not  prohibit  the 
Coast  Guard  from  initiating  or  main- 
taining agreements  with  local  fire  de- 
partments, or  even  with  contractors, 
in  locations  where  Coast  Guard  facili- 
ties are  so  smaU,  so  isolated,  or  where, 
for  some  other  reason,  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  flrefightlng  person- 
nel is  not  warranted. 

Is  that  interpretation  correct? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  we  on  this 
side  are  inclined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Biagoi]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Ammmiin  ormsD  >t  mr.  touho  or  alaska 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Toimo  of 
Alaska:  On  page  18,  after  line  16  and  before 
the  amendment  to  the  title,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

CONVXTARd  AGUniKIfT  PROVISIONS 

"8bc.  .  (a)  Under  the  Agreement  dated 
December  9, 1977  between  the  Commandant 
Of  the  Coast  Ouard  and  Konlag.  Incorporat- 
ed, a  regional  native  corporation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-203  (a  copy  of  which  Is  re- 
corded begiiming  at  Book  44,  Page  179  of 
the  Kodiak  Recording  District,  Kodlak. 
Alaslu)  and  any  conveyance  made  under 
that  agreement  the  rights  or  title  conveyed 
to  Koniag,  Incorporated,  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Under  the  Agreement,  welding  or 
other  equipment  or  machinery  may  be  oper- 
ated or  maintained  on  lands  conveyed  to 
Koniag,  Incorporated,  if  the  equipment  or 
machinery  does  not  cause  harmful  electro- 
magnetic interference  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Holiday  Beach  receiver  site  or  is  operated  or 
maintained  under  guidelines  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  Koniag, 
Incorporated. 

"(2)  The  conveyance  of  the  'old  shipyard' 
includes  the  wharf  and  all  lands  of  any 
nature  beneath  the  wharf. 

"(3)  An  access  and  utility  easement  is  in- 
tended as  part  of  the  conveyance  for  Parcel 
2,  known  as  Cliff  Point,  which  consists  of— 

"(A)  a  100-foot  wide  access  easement  along 
the  existing  access  road  or  a  location  that  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Koniag,  Incorporated,  and  includes  the 
right  to  construct  and  operate  an  access 
road,  bridges,  guard  rails,  and  other  associ- 
ated improvements;  and 

"(B)  a  40-foot  wide  utility  easement  adja- 
cent to  the  access  easement  in  paragraph 
(3KA)  of  this  subsection  or  a  location  that  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  Coast  Ouard  and 
Koniag,  Incorporated. 

"(b)  All  rights  or  conveyances  confirmed 
by  this  section  are  subject  to  the  sanctions 
in  the  Agreement  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
or  other  appropriate  Federal  officer  shall 
issue  the  appropriate  corrective  conveyance 
and  perform  any  other  appropriate  ministe- 
rial or  official  act  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  within  60  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  luianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  clulfy  certain  ambiguous  terms 
and  conditions  in  a  1977  agreement 
with  the  Coast  Guard  to  transfer  cer- 
tain tracts  of  Coast  Guard  property  to 
Koniag,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-203.  First,  it  clarifies  that  welding 
activities  at  a  proposed  ship  repair  fa- 
cility that  do  not  produce  harmful 
electromagnetic  interference  with 
Coast  Ouard  communications  facilities 


are  permitted.  Second,  it  conf  inna  title 
in  Koniag  for  the  wharf  known  as  the 
"old  shipyard"  on  Women's  Bay  near 
Kodiak.  AK.  Finally,  it  confirms  an 
easement  over  certain  Coast  Ouard 
property  to  guarantee  access  to  cer- 
tain landlocked  tracts  of  land  con- 
veyed to  Koniag  under  the  agreement. 

This  section  is  merely  intended  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  1977 
agreement  and  the  Intention  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreement.  If  not  clari- 
fied, the  issues  addressed  in  this 
amendment  would  be  left  to  the  courts 
to  decide.  That  legal  process  would 
take  years  and  Koniag,  Inc.,  the  re- 
gional native  corporation  taking  title 
to  these  lands  under  the  agreement, 
would  be  denied  the  full  use  and  bene- 
fit of  those  lands  as  intended  by 
Public  Law  92-203. 

It  will  not  add  any  cost  to  the  au- 
thorization and  will  not  convey  addi- 
tional lands  to  the  corporation  unin- 
tended by  the  original  agreement.  The 
Coast  Guard  contracted  out  a  study  in 
1983,  when  the  repair  facility  project 
was  proposed  to  determine  welding  in- 
terference with  their  communications. 
The  study  concluded  that,  if  properly 
Installed,  this  equipment  would  not 
produce  harmful  interference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  attaching  a 
more  detailed  explanation  and  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  to  clarify  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Coast  Guard. 
Draoed  Ezplamation  or  AimnaiBiT  to 

H.R.  4208  Ornam  by  Ret.  Don  Toomo  or 

Alaska 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  con- 
firm certain  entitlements  of  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated, under  a  1977  agreement  with  the 
Coast  Guard  to  transfer  certain  tracts  of 
Coast  Guard  property  to  Koniag,  Incorpo- 
rated, pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-203.  Sub- 
section (a)  clarifies  that  welding  activities 
that  do  not  produce  harmful  electromagnet- 
ic interference  with  Coast  Ouard  communi- 
cations facilities  are  permitted.  Subsection 
(a)  also  confirms  title  in  Koniag  and  their 
successora-in-interest  in  the  wharf  known  u 
the  "old  shipyard"  on  Women's  Bay  near 
Kodiak,  Alaska.  Finally,  subsection  (a)  eon- 
firms  an  easement  over  certain  Coast  Guard 
property  to  guarantee  aoeesa  to  certain 
land-locked  tracts  of  land  conveyed  to 
Koniag  under  the  agreement. 

This  section  is  merely  intended  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  1977  agreement  and 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. Otherwise,  the  issues  addrewed  in 
this  amendment  would  be  left  to  the  courts 
to  decide.  That  legal  process  would  take 
years  and  Koniag,  Incorporated,  the  region- 
al native  corporation  taking  title  to  these 
lands  under  the  agreement,  would  be  denied 
the  full  use  and  benefit  of  those  lands  as  In- 
tended by  Public  Law  92-303. 

In  1977,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  Koniag,  Incorporated, 
entered  into  a  land  exchange  agreement. 
Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  the  Coast 
Ouard  agreed  to  relinquish  its  interest  in 
part  of  the  Coast  Guard  reservation  of 
Kodiak  Island  to  enable  Koniag  to  select 
the  lands  under  Public  Law  93-aOS. 

The  agreement  executed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Koniag,  Incorporated,  is  ambigu- 


ous with  regard  to  whether  welding  equip- 
ment is  permitted  at  a  commercial  facility 
located  near  the  Coast  Ouard  communica- 
tion facility  in  Kodiak.  Alaska.  Welding 
shops  are  proiiiblted,  but  welding  incidental 
to  vessel  repair  operations  is  in  question. 
This  amendment  is  Intended  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  the  1977  agreement  with  regard  to 
incidental  welding.  Koniag,  Incorporated, 
Intends  to  construct  a  much  needed  vessel 
repair  facility  where  welding  will  be  done  In- 
cidental to  vessel  repairs.  The  purpose  of 
certain  covenants  In  the  1977  agreement  is 
to  prevent  harmful  electromagnetic  inter- 
ference with  the  Coast  Guard  receiver  site. 
The  ambiguity  arises  because  it  Is  unclear 
whether  the  phrase  "wlilch  causes  any  elec- 
tromagnetic interference"  further  qualifies 
an  otherwise  flat  prohibitimi  on  the  use  of 
electric  welding  equipment  in  the  covenants. 
The  amendment  would  apply  this  qualifying 
phrase  and  permit  the  use  of  welding  equip- 
ment that  does  not  interfere  with  the  Coast 
Guard  receiver  site  or  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Koniag.  Incorporated,  to  agree 
upon  mutually  agreeable  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  this  equipment.  This  Is  consistent 
with  conventional  legal  Interpretation 
which  would  permit  a  landowner  to  make 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  landowner's 
property.  Further,  since  the  landowner 
(Koniag,  Incorporated)  in  this  case  is  wilUng 
to  fall  completely  under  the  noninterfer- 
ence restriction,  the  courts  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  enforce  a  more  restrictive  Interpre- 
tation that  serves  no  purpose.  The  welding 
equipment  may  be  installed  In  a  manner 
that  the  FCC  under  47  CFR  Part  18  could 
issue  a  certificate  that  It  does  not  produce 
electromagnetic  interference.  The  Coast 
Guard  contracted  out  a  study  through  the 
Department  of  Defense's  Electromagnetic 
Compatibility  Analysis  Center  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  which  was  concluded  in  Septem- 
ber. 1963.  This  study  entitled  "Potential 
Noise  Bncroaehment  at  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
COMM8TA.  Kodiak"  concluded  that  receiv- 
ing system  degradation  can  be  minimised  or 
eliminated  by  installing  all  welders  In  ac- 
cordance with  recommended  gxiidellnes.  The 
amendment  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  an 
agreement  to  be  reached  for  welding  oper- 
ations so  that  the  Coast  Guard  may  l>e  con- 
tinuously assured  that  these  activities  will 
not  Interfere  with  their  important  search 
and  rescue  communications. 

Included  in  the  land  selected  by  Koniag, 
Incorporated,  under  the  agreement  was  ap- 
proximately 46  acres  along  the  west  shore 
of  Women's  Bay,  known  as  Parcel  1.  The 
wharf  in  question  Is  attached  to  this  land 
and  has  always  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  parties  Intended  that 
title  to  the  wharf  would  pass  to  Koniag,  In- 
corporated, upon  conveyance  of  Parcel  1. 
The  exchange  agreement  and  Public  Land 
Order  S367  (43  Fed.  Reg.  63170,  Dec.  9, 
1977)  relinquishing  the  Coast  Guard's  inter- 
est in  the  land  both  sUte:  "Note:  At  the 
northeastern  end  of  Parcel  1  the  old  ship- 
yard is  intended  to  be  relinquished;  howev- 
er, as  much  as  possible  of  the  gravel  pit  at 
the  northeastern  end  of  the  shipyard  Is  in- 
tended to  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Coast  Ouard."  After  P.L.O.  6637  with- 
drew the  land  for  selection  by  Koniag,  In- 
corporated, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
subsequently  conveyed  it  to  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated, pursuant  to  Interim  Conveyance 
175.  dated  April  IS,  1979. 

The  legal  descriptions  of  Parcel  1  in  both 
PJ..O.  5637  and  I.C.  176  did  not  spedfleally 
refer  to  the  wharf  and  the  submerged  lands 
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underlying  It  The  legal  descriptions  did, 
however,  convey  lands  upland  of  the  line  of 
mean  high  tide  and  "appurtenances"  there- 
to. Appurtenances  would  Include  the  wharf 
attached  to  Parcel  1,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
merged lands. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  confirm 
title  to  the  wharf  in  Koniag,  Incorporated, 
to  reflect  the  original  Intent  of  the  parties. 
Title  to  the  wharf  wUl  also  include  title  to 
those  lands  on  which  the  wharf  is  located 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  necessary  to 
the  wharf's  use  and  enjoyment.  If  title  to 
the  lands  Is  separated  from  the  wharf,  the 
wharf  would  be  in  trespass  and  potentially 
imusable,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  par- 
ties. 

Confirmation  of  Koniag,  Incorporated's 
interest  in  the  wharf  will  remove  any  uncer- 
tainty regarding  their  entitlement  and  will 
allow  Koniag,  Incorporated,  and  its  succes- 
sors-in-interest  to  make  the  tilghest  and 
best  use  of  Parcel  1.  It  will  benefit  the 
public  by  helping  to  create  Jobs  in  the 
Kodlakarea. 

Public  Land  Order  5627  also  transferred  a 
second  tract  of  land  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  selection  by  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated. This  tract,  described  as  Parcel  2  in 
the  PJiX>..  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  pe- 
ninsula that  terminates  at  Cliff  Point.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1977  agreement,  the  intent  of 
the  parties  was  that  this  parcel  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  residential  purposes. 

The  Cliff  Point  parcel  is  not  developable 
at  present  for  the  reason  that  it  is  essential- 
ly landlocked.  It  is  located  at  the  end  of  a 
peninsula,  and  the  only  access  to  it  is  across 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Reservation.  Due  to 
inadvertence.  Public  Land  Order  5627  and 
the  subsequent  conveyance  (I.C.  352)  failed 
to  grant  Koniag,  Incorporated,  any  ease- 
ment across  the  Coast  Guard  lands  to  access 
this  parcel.  The  intent  to  grant  an  access 
easement,  known  as  an  easement  by  necessi- 
ty, is  implied  from  the  grant  of  a  landlocked 
parcel  for  development  purposes,  however. 
The  amendment  therefore  confirms  access 
to  the  Cliff  Point  tract  to  assist  Koniag,  In- 
corporated, to  develop  the  tract  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  parties'  original  intent. 

It  is  intended  that  the  easement  will  allow 
Koniag,  Incorporated,  to  provide  unham- 
pered pubUc  road  and  utility  access  between 
the  Kodiak  Island  Highway  and  the  Cliff 
Point  tract.  The  access  easement  follows  the 
existing,  currently  used  access  road  that 
intersects  with  the  Kodiak  Island  Highway 
in  the  northern  portion  of  T.  29  S.,  R.  20  W., 
Sec.  4,  S  Jd.,  extends  50  feet  to  either  side  of 
the  centerline  of  the  access  road,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cliff 
Point  tract.  However,  the  access  easement 
may  be  relocated  If  mutually  agreeable  to 
all  the  parties.  The  utility  easement  is  40 
feet  in  width,  and  will  run  adjacent  to  the 
access  easement  along  whatever  route  upon 
which  the  Coast  Guard  and  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated, agree.  The  easement  will  aUow 
Koniag,  Incorporated,  to  install,  maintain. 
operate,  repair,  and  replace  any  and  all  util- 
ities that  may  be  needed  for  a  long  residen- 
tial subdivision.  The  easements  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  allow  the  Cliff  Point  tract 
to  be  fully  developed  as  a  residential  com- 
munity, as  envisioned  in  the  1977  agree- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  confirming  conveyances  is 
to  clarify  Koniag,  Incorporated's  rightful 
and  legal  entitlements.  The  Coast  Guard  or 
appropriate  Federal  official  is  directed  to 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  issue 
the  necessary  conveyance.  The  amended  in- 
terim conveyance  will  contain  the  same  re- 


strlctlona  contained  in  the  original  interim 
conveyance  subject  to  the  clarification  in 
this  section.  The  interests  transferred  in  the 
original  conveyances  and  being  clarified 
here  were  those  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue  the 
confirming  conveyances  in  his  ministerial  or 
official  capacities  under  the  public  land  laws 
and  PubUc  Law  92-203. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  from  our  own  conversa- 
tions. I  would  prefer  and  in  fact  do 
prefer  that  problems  of  this  Und  be 
worked  out,  short  of  attempting  to 
write  statutory  language.  I  suspect  the 
gentleman  shares  my  hope  that  that 
wiU  still  be  possible  in  this  case. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
help  facilitate  the  construction,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  a  boatyard,  including 
a  welding  facility,  on  Kodiak  Island. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  concerned,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  that  this  facility 
might  cause  electronic  interference 
with  Coast  Guard  communications,  in- 
cluding search  and  rescue  communica- 
tions. Obviously,  that  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  gentleman,  as  well  as 
to  myself. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  that 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  oper- 
ation of  a  welding  facility  wiU  not 
interfere  with  the  Coast  Guard  com- 
munications should  rest,  even  under 
the  gentleman's  understanding  of  his 
own  amendment,  with  the  native  cor- 
[wration,  and  that  the  Coast  Guard 
should  have  the  authority  to  halt  the 
operation  of  the  facility  if  such  inter- 
ference should  occur? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  responsibility  will  lie  with 
the  corporation,  and  if  there  is  inter- 
ference, the  Coast  Guard  will  have  the 
ability  to  halt  the  operation. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. With  that  imderstanding,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaslia  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mur'tha]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4208)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  437,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  groe. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  374.  nays 
0.  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
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Ackerman 

Coble 

Frank 

Akaka 

Coelho 

Frenael 

Andenon 

Coleman  (MO) 

Puqua 

Coleman  (TX) 

OaUo 

Annimsio 

Collins 

Oaydos 

Anthony 

Combert 

Gejdenaon 

Applegate 

Conte 

Gekas 

Archer 

Conyers 

Gephardt 

Armey 

Cooper 

Gibbons 

Aspin 

Coughlin 

Oilman 

Atkins 

Courter 

Olngrich 

AuCoin 

Coyne 

Barnard 

Craig 

Gonzalez 

Barnes 

Crane 

Goodllns 

BarUett 

Crockett 

Gordon 

Barton 

Daniel 

Gradison 

Bateman 

Dannemeyer 

Gray(IL) 

Bates 

Darden 

Gray  (PA) 

BeUenson 

Daschle 

Green 

Bennett 

Daub 

Gregg 

BenUey 

Davis 

Ouarini 

Bereuter 

delaOana 

Gundenon 

Bennan 

DeLay 

Han  Ralph 

Bevlll 

Dellums 

Hamilton 

Blacgi 

Derrick 

Hammerachmidt 

Blllrakts 

DeWine 

Hansen 

BlUey 

Dickinson 

Hatcher 

Boehlert 

Diclu 

Hawkins 

Bocgs 

DlngeU 

Hayes 

Boland 

DioOuardl 

Hefner 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Bonker 

Dorgan(ND) 

Hendon 

Borskl 

Doman  (CA) 

Henry 

Boaco 

Dowdy 

Hertel 

Boucher 

Downey 

HUer 

Boulter 

Dreier 

HUlls 

Boxer 

Holt 

Brooks 

Durbln 

Hopkins 

Broomfleld 

Dwyer 

Horton 

Brown  (CA) 

Howard 

Brown  (CO) 

Early 

Hoyer 

Bnice 

Eckart  (OH) 

Hubbard 

Bryant 

Eckert  (NY) 

Huckaby 

Burton  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hughes 

Bustamante 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Byron 

Emeraon 

Hutto 

Callahan 

English 

Hyde 

CampbeU 

Erdreich 

Ireland 

Carney 

Evans  (XL) 

Jacobs 

Carper 

Fa«xU 

Jeffords 

Can- 

FaweU 

Johnson 

Chandler 

Faalo 

Jones  (TN) 

Chapman 

Felglian 

Kanjorski 

Chappell 

Fiedler 

Kasich 

Chappie 

Fields 

Kastenmeier 

Cheney 

FUppo 

Kennelly 

Clay 

Rorlo 

KU(lee 

dinger 

Foley 

Klecika 

CoaU 

Ford  (MI) 

Kolbe 
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ITnrtmiyei 

Natcher 

Smith  (NJ) 

lAFaloe 

Neal 

Smith,  Denny 

NelK» 

(OR) 

LanUw 

NIelaon 

Smith.  Robert 

Latto 

O'Brien 

(NH) 

Leach  (lA) 

Oberrtar 

Smith,  Robert 

LMth(TX) 

Obey 

(OR) 

Lahinan  (FL> 

OUn 

Snowe 

Uland 

Owens 

Solan 

Lavln(MI) 

Packard 

Solomon 

L«viiie(CA> 

PanetU 

Spenee 

Lewis  (CA) 

Parrto 

Spratt 

Lewis  (FL> 

Paahayan 

St  Germain 

UgltUoot 

Peaee 

Staggers 

UpiE^i 

Penny 

Stallings 

Uvingston 

Pepper 

Stangeland 

Lloyd 

Perkins 

Stark 

Loog 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Lott 

PlckUi 

Stokes 

LoweryCCA) 

Porter 

Strang 

Lowry(WA> 

Prioe 

tjm.4li>. 

Punell 

Studds 

Lungren 

QuHlen 

Stump 

Mack 

Ray 

Sundquist 

MacKay 

Rcffula 

Swift 

M«Hlf»n 

Reld 

Swindall 

Barkey 

Richardson 

Synar 

Marlenee 

Rldie 

Tallon 

Martin  (IL) 

Rlnaldo 

Martin  (NT) 

Roberts 

Tauain 

MaitlBM 

Taylor 

Matmi 

Rodlno 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Roe 

Thoaias(OA> 

MaswU 

Roemer 

Torres 

McCain 

Rogers 

Torrtoelli 

McCandleai 

Rose 

Trailer 

McCloskey 

Ddall 

MeCoUum 

Roth 

Valentine 

McCurdy 

Rowland  (CT) 

Vender  Jagt 

McBwen 

Rowland  (OA) 

Vento 

McHugh 

Rudd 

Vlacloaky 

McKeman 

Ruaeo 

Volkmer 

McKlnney 

Sabo 

Walgren 

McMillan 

Saxton 

Walker 

Meyers 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

Mka 

Schneider 

Weaver 

Michel 

Weber 

MikuIsU 

Schuette 

Weias 

Mnier  (CA) 

Schulae 

Wheat 

MiUer  (OH) 

Schiuier 

Whltehurst 

Miller  (WA) 

Selberiing 

Whitley 

Mlnrta 

Senaenbrenner 

Whitten 

MltoheU 

Sharp 

Williams 

Moakley 

Shaw 

Wlrth 

MoUnari 

Shelby 

Wise 

MoUohan 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Monson 

Shuster 

Wolpe 

Montgomery 

Slkonkl 

Wortley 

Moody 

SiUander 

Wright 

Moore 

Sislalty 

Wyden 

Moorhead 

Skeen 

WyUe 

Morrison  (CT) 

Skelton 

Tatea 

Morrison  (WA) 

Slattery 

Yatron 

Mraaek 

Slaughter 

Young  (AK) 

Murpliy 

Smith  (PL) 

Young  (FL) 

Murtha 

Smith  (lA) 

Zachau 

Myen 

Smith  (NX) 

] 
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Alexander 

HaU(OH> 

Oakar 

Badham 

Hartnen 

Ortis 

BedeU 

Jenkins 

Oxley 

Boner  (TN) 

Jones  (NO 

RahaU 

Breaux 

Jonea  (OK) 

Rangel 

BroyhlU 

Kaptur 

Rltter 

Burton  (IN) 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Cobey 

Klndneaa 

Roybal 

Donnelly 

Kolter 

Savage 

Dyaon 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Edgar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Snyder 

Evans  (IA> 

Lent 

Sweeney 

Fish 

Loeffler 

Towns 

FogUetU 

Lujan 

Traflcant 

Pord(TN) 

Luken 

Vucanovlch 

Fowler 

Mantoo 

Watklns 

Franklin 

McDade 

Whlttaker 

Froat 

McOrath 

Wilson 

Oarda 

Nichols 

Young  (MO) 

Qrotberg 

Nowak 
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The  result  of  the  vote  wm  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4750.  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TRADE  POLICY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
until  midnight  tonight,  Tuesday,  May 
6. 1986,  to  file  its  report  to  accompany 
the  bill.  H.R.  4750,  the  Comprehensive 
Trade  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  IlllnoiB? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1425 

Mr.  CRAIG  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 


MERITS  OF  THE  MIDOETMAN 

(Mr.  SPRATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matters 

ytr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr,  McCttrot],  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  called  "Merits  of  the  Mldg- 
etman"  wliich  was  published  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1986,  in  the  Washington  Times. 
In  this  article,  our  colleague.  ISx. 
McCuRDT.  argues  that  the  Midgetman 
is  a  successful  system.  Not  only  that,  it 
is  a  necessary  system  to  provide  for 
the  survivability  of  a  land-based  leg  of 
our  strategic  triad. 

He  argues  further  that  this  system 
should  be  kept  configiu^  as  it  was 
conceived,  as  a  single  warhead,  truly 
mobile  system,  weighing  in  the  range 
of  30,000  pounds. 

This  article  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  each  Member  of  this  House, 
and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  article  for  printing  in  the 

CONORXSSIONAL  RSOOBO. 

The  article  ib  as  follows: 

MSRITS  OP  THI  MlDOKTMAM 

(By  Dave  McCurdy) 

Critics  are  Jeopardizing  development  of 
the  amall  mobile  intercontinental  minlle 
known  as  Midgetman  and  want  to  change 
the  original  design  of  the  missile  approved 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commlasion  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Oddly  enough,  the  critldsma  are  not 
coming  from  the  traditional  antinuclear 
groups  or  from  liberal  poUUcians;  rather, 
they  are  coming  from  pro-defense,  conserva- 
tive individuals  and  groups  in  the  executive 
branch.  Congress,  and  the  defense  indus- 
tries. In  my  opinion,  their  criticisms  are  un- 
warranted and  self -serving. 

I  believe  these  attacks  on  the  design  of 
the  Midgetman  are  for  the  most  part  relat- 


ed to  the  disappointment  in  oonsenrattre  de- 
fense ranks  over  the  cutback  of  CongreH  in 
BCE  deployment.  Nevertheleas,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  crittoi  are  being  very  shortalcht- 
ed,  for  they  are  putting  at  risk  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  the  security  of  this 
country  is  baaed,  the  nuclear  triad. 

>■  a  ooaponaor  of  the  amendment  that 
capped  MX  deployment  at  60  mlsallea,  I  am 
confident  that  MX  wlU  not  be  resurrected: 
past  SO  deployed  missiles.  It  Is  dead.  A  ma- 
jority In  CongreiB  reaUaes  that  technology 
has  passed  the  MX  by.  All  silo-baaed  nude- 
gr  missiles  now  are  vulnerable  to  the  ever- 
improving  accuracy  of  U.8.  and  Soviet  mis- 
siles-guidance systems. 

The  moat  realistic  and  oost-effectlve  way 
to  ensure  that  our  ICBMs  can  survive  on 
land  is  to  make  them  mobile.  But  to  do  so, 
the  missiles  must  be  small,  as  the  abortive 
attempt  to  make  the  huge  MX  mobile  dem- 
onstrated. 

In  1983,  at  the  urging  of  Congress  and  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment began  research  and  development  on 
Midgetman.  The  design  favored  by  CongreM 
envisioned  a  lightweight,  single-warhead, 
mobile  missile  weighing  about  30,000 
pounds,  equipped  with  a  highly  accurate 
guidance  system  configured  for  low-cost 
mobile  operations. 

These  features  would  ensure  the  missile's 
survivability  from  an  Initial  nuclear  strike 
and  give  It  flexibility  of  use  not  to  be  fotmd 
In  sllo-based  missiles. 

Conservative  opponents  of  Mldgetman's 
design  want  to  give  priority  to  the  tradition- 
al method  of  costing  mlasUe  development 
and  production.  That  is,  they  want  to  Judge 
cost-effectiveness  by  the  number  of  war- 
heads per  deployed  missile,  rather  than  on 
the  probability  of  warhead  survival. 

The  critics  are  trying  to  drive  develop- 
ment in  the  wrong  direction  by  adding  mul- 
tiple warheads  and  missile  defense  penetra- 
tion aids.  Theae  features  are  not  necessary 
to  the  mission  for  which  Midgetman  was 
conceived,  that  of  an  enduring  postattack 
selective  response.  More  Important,  such  ad- 
ditions would  increase  the  missile's  weight 
to  the  point  of  making  it  unsuitable  for 
mobile  deployment. 

The  paramount  objective  of  our  nuclear 
strategy  is  to  deter  nuclear  war.  All  other 
considerations  shori  of  national  survival  are 
secondary.  Thus  the  effort  to  compromise 
the  concept  of  a  new  small,  single-warhead 
ICBM— perhaps  even  to  kill  it.  as  the  admin- 
istration's call  in  Geneva  for  a  ban  on  all 
mobile  ICBMs  would  indicate— is  disturbing 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  the  Midgetman  Is 
needed  to  maintain  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  strategic  triad. 

Aborting  Midgetman  simply  does  not 
make  sense,  unless  you  are  one  of  the  few 
who  have  made  the  great  leap  of  faith  re- 
quired to  support  the  president's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  fully  before  we  know  if  It 
is  technologically  feasible. 

Our  criteria  for  future  nuclear  weapons 
systems  must  Include  survivability  from  a 
first  strike,  endurance  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment, and  flexibility  of  use. 

Multiwarhead  sllo-based  mlssUes  do  not 
have  these  characteristics. 

While  submarine-launched  missiles  have 
survivability  and  endurance,  because  they 
are  multlwarheaded  they  do  not  give  the 
President  the  selective  flexibility  of  an  accu- 
rate single-warhead  missile.  Only  a  small, 
mobile  ICBM  offers  all  three  advantagea. 

Furthermore;  a  study  done  by  the  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  office  shows  that  the 
cost  to  the  Soviets  of  attacking  a  600  Midg- 
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etman  missUeforce  would  be  prohibitive,  be- 
cause It  would  force  them  to  expend  virtual- 
ly all  their  missiles  in  the  effort. 

Unless  we  develop  a  small,  mobile,  single- 
warhead  ICBM  to  restore  the  land-based  leg 
of  our  strategic  triad,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  triad  will  continue  to  degenerate  as  mis- 
sile accuracy  continues  to  improve. 

Another  gold-plated.  Immobile,  multiple- 
warhead  missile  is  not  in  our  national  secu- 
rity interest;  a  plain  vanilla  Midgetman  is. 
It's  time  for  the  critics  to  wise  up. 


DRUG  TESTING  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMISSION  ON  OR- 
GANIZED CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Darden).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  for  "suitable  drug  testing  pro- 
grams." I  would  categorize  the  nega- 
tive publicity  about  the  i-ecommenda- 
tion  as  a  knee-jerk  reaction.  Some 
people  reacted  out  of  legitimate  civil 
liberties  concerns  while  others  saw 
this  as  a  classic  issue  with  which  to 
"demagogue"  for  anxious  Federal  em- 
ployees and  a  media  hungry  for  poten- 
tial scandal. 

Much  of  the  reaction  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  today  seemed  to  be  based  on 
a  belief  that  across-the-board  manda- 
tory drug  testing  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees had  been  recommended.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort  was  intended.  If  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  hope  to  advance  the 
rational  consideration  of  the  drug  test- 
ing issue  they  should  carefully  study 
the  Commission's  report,  the  supple- 
mental views  of  the  Commissioners 
which  I  am  about  to  introduce  into 
the  Recoro,  and  my  own  mandatory 
drug  testing  bill  for  Federal  employees 
with  security  clearances. 

I  got  involved  with  this  issue  because 
of  my  belief  that  the  private  sector 
was  right  in  testing  its  employees  to 
prevent  productivity  losses  due  to  drug 
abuse  by  employees.  Drug  tests  have 
recently  been  tulmlnistered  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  the  members  of  my 
Washington  office  and  I  am  extremely 
proud  that  they  have  agreed  to  join 
me  in  demonstrating  that  any  use  of 
illegal  narcotics  is  wrong.  I  will  be 
paying  for  tl-ese  tests  out  of  my  own 
pocket  because  the  rules  of  this  House 
do  not  permit  paying  for  them  as  an 
official  expense.  Incidentally,  I  have 
introduced  House  Resolution  394,  to 
change  those  rules  so  that  a  responsi- 
ble drug  testing  program  for  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs  could  be  imple- 
mented on  a  voluntary  basis. 

My  mandatory  drug  testing  bill, 
H.R.  4636,  is  not  an  across-the-board 
drug  testing  bill.  It  will  not  lead  to  vio- 
lations of  civil  liberties  on  a  massive 
scale.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous pace  of  events  in  the  Capitol  and 


the  recent  increase  in  espionage  pros- 
ecutions involving  current  and  former 
Federal  employees.  My  bill  is  flexible. 
It  gives  employing  authorities  maxi- 
mum discretion  as  to  the  procedures 
for  implementing  responsible  drug 
testing.  For  example,  the  appropriate 
agency  head  or  Member  of  Congress 
would  determine  whether  a  positive 
test  would  lead  to  retesting,  drug 
counseling,  employment  termination, 
or  some  combination  of  those  options. 

A  mandatory  testing  program  for 
employees  with  security  clearances 
represents  my  own  interpretation  of 
"suitable  drug  testing."  I  can  under- 
stand that  others  may  differ  but  I  find 
it  singularly  reprehensible  that  the 
drug  testing  issue  is  being  used  to 
alarm  Federal  employee  groups  and  to 
feed  the  press  with  stories  about  the 
potential  for  massive  civil  liberties  vio- 
lations. 

I  see  the  need  to  exercise  some  lead- 
ership. We  are  servants  of  the  public 
and  that  gives  us  some  very  special 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  One  of 
those  responsibilities  should  be  to  af- 
firmatively demonstrate,  by  personal 
example,  that  any  form  of  drug  abuse, 
whether  recreational  or  habitual,  is 
not  to  be  tolerated.  More  importantly, 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  protect 
this  coimtry's  national  security.  A  re- 
sponsible drug  testing  program  for 
Federal  employees  with  security  clear- 
ances is  a  clear  step  in  a  responsible  di- 
rection. 

I  hope  that  others  will  not  miss  one 
of  the  central  messages  of  the  Com- 
mission's report— that  there  is  a  need 
to  reevaluate  our  national  drug  policy 
and  to  consider  strategies  wtiich  ad- 
dress the  demand  side  of  the  narcotics 
trafficking  equation.  I  support  the 
supply  side  interdiction  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  but  I  also  support 
demand  side  drug  education  and  test- 
ing programs  when  appropriate.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  March 
USA  Today  poll  showed  that  62  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support 
mandatory  drug  testing  for  Federal 
workers  even  though  such  an  across- 
the-board  concept  is  not  what  the 
Commission  or  my  legislation  had  in- 
tended. The  overwhelming  majority— 
77  percent— have  no  objection  to  being 
tested  in  the  workplace. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  asking 
that  the  supplemental  views  of  four  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Commissioner's 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  They  elevate 
the  discussion  by  providing  the  con- 
text in  which  the  original  drug  testing 
recommendations  were  made.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
the  concept  of  "suitable  ding  testing." 
That  is  what  the  Commission  recom- 
mended and  that  is  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  through  H.R. 
4636. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  views  I  re- 
ferred on  the  Organized  Crime  Com- 
mission, as  follows: 

[Report  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
Oeneral] 

The  IitPAcr  Osoahizbd  Cmmi  Today 

SDFPLXMXIITAI.  VOEWS  OF  COMMUSIOIURS 
BRZWra,  MANUKL,  MZTRVIH,  AMD  KOWAS 

Two  recommendations  by  this  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  on  drug  abuse,  drug  traf- 
ficking and  orgranized  crime  were  widely 
misreported  and  misrepresented  before  the 
american  public.  The  result  has  been  monu- 
mental confusion  about  this  Commission's 
intent  on  a  crucial  weapon  in  the  nation's 
armory  in  the  attack  on  domestic  demand 
for  illegal  drugs. 

Under  the  title  of  "Reducing  the  Demand 
for  Drugs."  the  Commission's  Recommenda- 
tions 3  and  8  proposed  "suitable  drug  test- 
ing programs"  for  federal  employees  and 
those  of  government  contractors,  and  "ap- 
propriate" programs  for  private  employees. 
The  Commiission  used  these  general  "con- 
sensus" words  to  raise  the  topic  for  debate 
without  spelling  out  its  members  own  policy 
preferences.  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  a 
disaster  in  public  communication— one  of 
those  "tempest  in  a  teapot"  controversies 
that  provide  front-page  copy,  colorful 
quotes  by  extreme  antagonists  in  public 
debate,  and  great  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  with  very  little  advancement  in 
the  rational  consideration  of  a  very  serious 
national  problem. 

At  a  press  conference  accompanying  the 
drug  report's  release.  Deputy  executive 
Rodney  Smith,  its  principal  author,  was 
pressed  by  reporters  to  define  tuid  explain 
the  Commission's  testing  proposal.  Some  of 
the  reporters  took  a  partisan  stance  and  im- 
mediately termed  it  "unconstitutional,"  and 
questioned  whether  the  Commission  was 
proposing  to  test  some,  a  majority,  or  all 
federal  employees,  and  what  proportion  of 
nongovernmental  employees  would  be 
tested.  Smith  commented,  "We  are  suggest- 
ing to  every  employer  in  the  nation  that  he 
should  consider  the  suitability  of  drug  test- 
ing. .  .  In  more  cases  than  not,  It  is  appro- 
priate. .  .  If  you  take  an  honest  look,  in 
most  all  cases  it  would  be  suitable." 

That  response  got  translated  into  news 
stories  that  the  Commission  proposed  test- 
ing "all  federal  employees"  (New  York 
Times);  "all  federal  employees  and  govern- 
ment contractors"  (Washington  Post); 
"most  working  Americans"  (New  York 
Times);  and  "every  American  worker" 
(Christian  Science  Monitor).  None  of  these 
newspapers  actually  quoted  the  Commission 
report's  recommendations,  even  in  para- 
phrase. By  contrast,  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion stated  the  Commission  "suggested 
American  employers  consider  testing  their 
workers  for  drug  abuse." 

It  would  be  a  heedless  waste  of  public  re- 
sources to  test  all  federal  employees  in  a 
campaign  against  illegal  drug  use.  We  have 
no  indication  that  drug  use  is  so  widespread 
as  to  warrant  blanket  testing.  Yet  certainly 
the  federal  government  and  its  employees 
should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Working  for  Uncle  Sam  is  a  high 
privilege,  as  is  evident  by  the  perpetual  sur- 
feit of  federal  Job  seekers.  Congress  and  the 
President  have  declared  drug  trafficking  il- 
legal, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
are  reflecting  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Federal  employees  should  shun  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs  and  set  an  example  of  In- 


toleranoe  of  those  who  do  use  or  traffic  in 
them.  Brave  federal  officers  risk  their  lives 
dally  trying  to  stop  the  criminals  and  terror- 
ists who  run  this  trade.  The  user  is  a  part  of 
the  trafficking.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  hold  federal  employees  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  conduct,  and  to  fire  those 
who  contribute  to  this  criminal  threat  to 
our  national  security,  and  the  security  of 
friendly  governments  with  more  fragile 
democratic  institutions  than  our  own. 

Accordingly,  where  there  is  an  objective 
reason  to  believe  a  federal  employee  is  using 
illegal  drugs,  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  ask  him  to  undergo  a  test.  If  illegal 
drug  use  is  detected,  if  the  test  is  reliable 
and  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  includ- 
ing additional  testing,  and  if  the  drug  use 
persists  on  retesting  during  a  probationary 
period,  the  employees  should  be  fired. 

Drug  abuse  in  the  workplace  costs  the 
American  economy  and  people  untold  bil- 
lions in  lost  productivity,  unnecessary  acci- 
dents, property  damage,  injury  and  deaths. 
Statistics  measuring  this  social  phenomenon 
are  inevitably  inaccurate  and  uiu^liable. 
Many  of  the  figures  come  from  commercial 
consultants  on  drug  abuse  who  have  firing- 
line  experience,  but  whose  vested  Interest 
makes  them  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  social 
science  purist.  Nevertheless,  what  they  may 
lack  in  objectivity  may  be  balanced  by  what 
they  possess  in  real-world  involvement. 

Several  survey  groups  have  developed  an 
alarming  profUe  of  the  average  drug  abuser 
in  the  work  force: 

He  is  late  to  work  three  times  more  than 
other  employees,  aslcs  to  go  home  early  3.5 
times  more  often,  absent  from  work  16 
times  more,  is  seven  times  more  likely  to 
have  wage  garnishments,  makes  five  times 
more  compensation  claims,  files  four  times 
more  grievances,  receives  three  times  more 
health  benefits,  is  involved  in  four  times  the 
accidents.  He  is  between  ages  18  and  35  and 
buys  an  average  of  $1000  worth  of  illicit 
drugs  yearly.' 

Many  companies  have  already  adopted 
drug  screening  programs.  A  1985  survey 
showed  that  18  percent  of  the  surveyed  For- 
tune 500  companies  now  have  drug  testing 
and  another  19  percent  were  seriously  con- 
sidering adopting  programs  soon.  The  Asso- 
ciated Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.,  a 
trade  association  embracing  18,000  member 
firms,  has  termed  drug  abuse  "construc- 
tions' hidden  epidemic"  and  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  help  contractors 
fight  drug  (and  alcohol)  abuse.  The  associa- 
tion estimates  at  least  30  percent  of  all  con- 
struction workers  nationwide  has  a  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse  problem.  A  spokesman  reports 
that  firms  who  have  begun  drug  testing  find 
that  within  three  to  six  months  accidents 
drop  by  more  than  30  percent,  absenteeism 
declines  and  quality  control  improves.*  A 
physican  consultant  to  auto  industry  unions 
estimates  more  than  a  third  of  all  auto 
workers  use  drugs  on  the  Job,  and  lost  pro- 
ductivity and  increased  injury  claims  due  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  combined  add  an  es- 
timated $175  to  the  price  of  each  car  sold  to 
American  consumers. 

According  to  two  leading  authorities. 
"The  most  important  drug  abuse  prevention 


action  which  can  be  taken  in  the  work  place 
Is  to  educate  and  empower  the  nonuaers 
who  comprise  the  large  majority  of  workers 
of  all  ages  and  all  levels  in  the  company  act 
to  stop  drug  and  alcohol  problems.  Nonuaers 
need  to  know  how  much  the  drug  and  alco- 
hol use  of  their  fellow  workers  is  costing 
them,  and  they  need  to  be  encouraged  to  act 
to  end  drug-caused  problems."* 

Just  as  no  employer  would  think  of  under- 
going surgery  on  the  basis  of  a  single  blood 
or  urine  test,  no  employer  should  fire  an 
employee  on  the  evidence  of  single  test. 
Urine  tests  under  the  most  careful  and  accu- 
rate conditions  tell  only  that  there  was  ex- 
posure in  the  past.  They  tell  nothing  about 
the  time  of  the  exposure,  or  the  effects,  or 
the  source.  LSD  and  the  "designer"  drugs 
escape  the  standard  urine  and  blood  tests. 
Certain  herbal  teas  available  legally  over 
the  counter  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
will  yield  positive  tests  for  cocaine  use  be- 
cause they  contain  coca.  Some  policemen 
exposed  to  PCP  in  drug  raids  have  been 
showing  traces  in  their  urine  as  much  as 
three  years  later.  Just  as  a  blood  or  urine 
test  is  only  one  measure  to  be  considered  in 
a  decision  for  surgery,  to  be  complemented 
by  other  medical  diagnostic  expertise,  in- 
cluding interviews,  a  drug  test  should  be 
only  a  part  of  an  employer's  decision- 
making process  in  a  balanced  and  profes- 
sional drug  prevention  program.  We  must 
guard  against  a  panic  reaction  in  which 
"test  abuse"  becomes  a  new  and  pernicious 
part  of  our  national  drug  problem.* 

Obviously,  in  those  occupations  and  func- 
tions involving  public  safety,  employers 
should  be  more  alert,  and  more  strict  in  set- 
ting their  standard  of  probable  cause  of 
testing  and  their  standard  of  evidence  for 
corrective  action,  whether  to  resort  to  pro- 
bation, mandatory  treatment,  or  discharge. 
The  standards  for  screening  policemen  and 
airline  pilots,  for  example,  would  be  differ- 
ent for  those  for  production  line  woikers  or 
postal  workers.  Yet  simple  considerations  of 
productivity  and  the  right  of  every  worker 
to  a  drug-free  environment  seem  to  Justify 
testing  and  other  investigation  on  the 
slightest  objective  indication  of  drug  use. 
Certainly  in  the  more  critical  Jobs  Involving 
public  safety,  and  possibly  in  other  situa- 
tions, random  or  blanket  testing  may  be  Jus- 
tifiable. 

IV 

A  national  drug  abuse  surveillance  pro- 
gram in  which  police  departments  would 
test  all  persons  arrested  on  serious  criminal 
charges  would  give  Americans  a  major  new 
weapon  against  both  organized  crime  and 
"ordinary"  crime  and  violence.  Such  a  pro- 
gram could  be  carried  out  at  very  small  cost 
with  a  potentially  vast  payoff  in  crime  pre- 
vention. 

We  often  overlook  the  critical  linkages 
among  organized  crime,  drug  trafficking, 
and  street  crime  and  violence.  Heroin  and 
probably  cocaine  are  chemicals  which  bind 
individual  street  criminals  to  organized 
crime  and  convert  them  into  predatory  serv- 
ants who  forage  and  rob  and  steal  from  pro- 
ductive Americans  for  the  mobsters.  The  or- 


■  Many  of  thcM  indlcaton  are  drawn  from  a  pro- 
fUe developed  from  tliouMMto  of  drug  aitlstanoe 
caaei  by  Joseph  Lodge,  president  of  a  Mlaml-bMcd 
consulting  flnn.  Corporate  Security  Adviaon.  Inc. 
wliich  apeclaUaM  in  druc-abuae  education  for  Indus- 
try. 

•  Bruce  WlUcinson.  A»ocUted  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors, Inc..  729  15tli  Street,  N.W..  Wsshlngton, 

D.C.  aoooft. 


*  Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  former  director.  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse:  and  Oeorge  U  Aubach.  a 
director  of  Stralsht,  Inc.,  an  Atlanta-baaed  non- 
profit treatment  program  for  young  drug  users. 

<  These  words  of  caution  reflect  the  views  of  a 
participant  In  the  Commission's  symposium  on 
drug  abuse  and  countermeasures,  one  of  tbe  na- 
tion's leading  medical  researchers.  Dr.  Ron  Slegel. 
Ph.D..  who  dlrecu  the  Center  on  Drug  Culture  and 
Patttology,  UCLA  School  of  Medicine. 


ganlaed  crime  operators  catch  the  street 
criminal  coming  and  going.  Be  must  deal 
with  them  for  his  drugs,  and  In  order  to  sell 
the  goods  he  steals  he  must  turn  to  them 
for  fencing.  Thus,  in  a  significant  degree,  or- 
ganteed  crime  profits  handsomely  from  the 
seemingly  unconnected  burglaries  and  rob- 
beries whose  frequency  has  soared  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  last  quarter  century  right  along 
with  drug  use. 

Recent  research  has  demonstrated  the 
close  connection  between  drug  usage  and 
criminal  predation.  Researches  at  Temple 
University  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
interviewed  343  randomly-selected  Balti- 
more addicts  about  their  crimes  over  ao 
eleven-year  period.  The  addicts  were  respon- 
sible for  some  500,000  crimes,  far  exceeding 
their  number  of  arresU.  They  averaged 
3,058  crimes  per  addict,  187  per  year.  But 
their  drug  dependency  was  not  constant, 
nor  were  their  crimes.  When  they  were  off 
drugs  their  crime  rate  was  84  percent  lower 
than  when  they  were  shooting  regularly. 
The  researches  also  discovered  the  addicts 
became  "more  vicious  and  violent"  in  the 
1970s  than  in  earlier  years,  and  40  percent 
carried  weapons.*  Another  study  found  that 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  addicts  resulted  in  arresU.*  Still  an- 
other study,  this  one  in  Miami,  found  that 
365  heroin  users  committed  118,134  crimes 
during  a  single  year,  an  average  of  334  each, 
nearly,  a  crime  a  day.* 

Consider  the  case  of  a  trio  of  burglars  who 
operated  for  several  months  in  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  suburbs  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  before  their  apprehension.  They 
became  infamous  among  police  and  newspa- 
per readers  as  "the  silver  burglars,"  t>ecause 
they  carefully  separated  their  victims'  be- 
longings, discarded  plate  and  taking  only 
sterling  as  they  ransacked  homes,  and  their 
selection  was  always  highly  accurate.  They 
also  took  Jewelry  and  small  antique  items. 
For  about  six  months  this  trio  burglarized 
three  homes  every  night,  in  constantly 
shifting  neighborhoods,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  "night  off"  that  perplexed  inves- 
tigators. Their  total  haul  ran  into  the  mil- 
lions, and  they  sold  it  to  fencing  organiza- 
tions for  a  fraction  of  its  value.  A  diamond 
ring  worth  $5000,  for  instance,  brought 
them  $350;  they  could  not  afford  to  argue 
with  their  buyers.  The  team  was  broken  up 
when  one  was  arrested  on  a  rape  charge  and 
another  was  caught  doing  a  "solo"  burglary; 
the  third  was  eventually  arrested  on  an  un- 
related charge.  They  turned  out  to  be  ad- 
dicts, each  with  a  $300  a  day  habit.  Two 
steadfastly  refused  to  talk,  but  one  readily 
confessed  to  the  "silver  burglaries"  and 
pointed  out  many  of  the  victimized  resi- 
dences. E^'en  he,  however,  refused  to  reveal 
their  "fencing"  connections  because  he  was 
afraid  of  being  murdered  if  he  did  so. 

Drug  abuse  has  been  proven  to  be  a  tell- 
tale indicator  for  Identifying  the  high-rate 
violent  predators  who  comprise  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  criminal  offenders  but  who 
are  responsible  for  an  inordinately  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nation's  violent  and  "fear" 
crimes  of  homicides,  rape,  robbery,  burglary 
and  assault.  Ten  years  ago.  virtually  noth- 
ing was  known  about  the  rates  at  which  in- 
dividual criminals  commit  crimes  or  what 


■Bell,  John  C.  Rosen.  Lawrence,  and  Flueck. 
Jolm  A.,  of  Temple  University,  and  Nurco.  David 
N..  of  the  University  of  Btaryland  School  of  Medi- 
cine, reported  In  New  York  Times,  March  22.  1»81. 

•  Inclardl,  James  A..  University  of  DeUware. 

'  James  K.  Stewart,  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
personal  Interview. 
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proportions  of  the  population  were  involved 
in  crime.  Since  then  a  broad  array  of  new 
research  sponsored  chiefly  by  the  VS.  Jus- 
tice Department  reveals  that  a  far  larger 
share  of  crime  Is  committed  by  a  far  smaller 
fraction  of  high-rate  offenders  than  anyone 
dreamed.*  Moreover,  even  the  high-rate  of- 
fenders are  not  homogenous.  Though  they 
comprise  only  about  seven  percent  of  the 
male  population  and  account  for  two-thirds 
of  all  the  violent  crimes,  these  hlgh-iate  of- 
fenders contain  an  even  smaller  group  of 
super  criminals  whose  incarceration  would 
have  an  inordinate  crime-prevention  effect. 
For  example,  loclung  up  one  high-rate  bur- 
glar for  a  year  wUl  prevent  as  many  crimes 
as  locking  up  40  of  the  intermittent  bur- 
glars. Keeping  one  super-robber  t>ehind  bars 
prevents  as  many  robberies  as  imprisoning 
17  of  the  less  active  majority.* 

Installing  a  national  drug  abuse  surveil- 
lance program  would  give  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  a  major  weapon  for  wiimowing 
out  these  high-rate  violent  predators.  Rand 
Corporation  researchers  conducted  a  series 
of  pioneering  Interviews  and  scientific  sur- 
veys among  2,190  imprisoned  convicts  in 
California,  Michigan  and  Texas  prisons  and 
Jails,  carefully  verifying  their  responses. 
Drug  use  proved  to  be  a  key  indicator  for 
distinguishing  the  high-rate  offenders  from 
the  intermittents.  "Offenders  who  have  to 
support  $50-a-day  heroin  suldictions  or  who 
use  both  alcohol  and  barbiturates  heavily 
and  frequently  are  especially  likely  to  be 
persistent,  serious,  high-rate  criminals,"  the 
Rand  researchers  reported.  And  they 
warned:  "Prosecutors  and  Judges  should  be 
wary  of  leaning  toward  short  sentences  and 
offenders  convicted  of  major,  violent  crimes 
who  appear  to  have  been  acting  uncharac- 
teristically because  they  were  "high"  on 
drugs  at  the  time.  The  drug  use  should,  in 
fact,  be  viewed  as  possibly  indicating  that 
the  Ijehavior  for  which  the  offender  was 
convicted  is  characteristic  of  his  deviant 
life-style."  "» 

Prolonged  heroin  addiction  is  readily  visi- 
ble to  virtually  any  trained  medical  ol>server 
and  even  to  many  casual  observers.  Identify- 
ing high-quality  barbiturate  use  and  alcohol 
abuse  requires  a  slightly  more  sophisticated 
physical  examination,  but  the  pathological 
effects  are  specific  and  detectable.  These 
two  factors  are  strong  predictors  of  high 
robbery  rates  among  robbery  suspects. 
Police  departments  can  vastly  improve  their 
ability  to  identify  and  incarcerate  high-rate 
robbers  and  burglars  by  using  urine  tests 
and  medical  exams  to  pick  them  out  for  con- 


•  Wolfgang.  Marrln  E..  Flgllo.  Robert  H.,  and 
Sellin,  Thonten.  "Delinquency  In  a  Birth  Cohort" 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  1973).  This  was  the 
Initial  report  on  Wolfgang's  analysis  of  the  criminal 
records  of  some  10.000  IS-year-olds  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1945.  The  Wolfgang  project  followed  the 
194S  birth  cohort  through  their  30th  birthdays. 
Then,  at  the  request  of  Attorney  General  Edward 
liBvt  Wolfgang  replicated  the  study  with  the  entire 
Philadelphia  birth  cohort  of  1958.  The  results 
through  the  30th  year  wUl  of  course  not  be  avail- 
able untu  sometime  after  1988.  but  anlysls  of  the 
1945  cohort  through  the  30th  birthday  and  the 
1958  cohort  through  the  18th  birthday  has  been 
widely  reported.  See.  e.g.,  Wolfgang,  and  Tracy. 
Paul  E..  Incidence,  and  Severity  of  Delinquent  Be- 
havior (Philadelphia  Center  for  Studies  in  Crimi- 
nology and  Criminal  Law.  I7nlversity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia). 1982. 

•Chaiken  and  Chalken.  "Varieties  of  Criminal 
Behavior"  (Santa  Monica:  The  Rand  Corporation, 
R-2814-NIJ.  August  1983).  See  also  Greenwood, 
Peter,  with  Allan  Abrahamae.  "Selective  Incapaci- 
tation" (Santa  Monica:  The  Rand  Corporation,  R- 
381S-NU.  August  1982). 

>•  Id.  Chaiken  and  Chalken,  at  35-36. 


centrated  Investigation  and  prosecutive  at- 
tention. Probation  officers  can  use  surprise 
tests  to  help  detect  probationers'  relapse 
into  crime. 

The  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  routine  drug 
tests  for  persons  arrested  for  serious  crimi- 
nal offenders.  Testimony  before  this  com- 
mission shows  that  drug-specific  urine  tests 
can  be  run  on  criminal  arrestees  for  heroin 
and  other  opiates,  cocaine  and  PCP  for 
about  $5.50  apiece.  An  additional  less  sensi- 
tive test  for  14  drugs  can  be  administered 
for  less  than  $2  per  test.  Thus  the  United 
States  could  have  screened  every  one  of  the 
317,744  young  persons  under  21  arrested  in 
1984  for  murder,  rape,  assault,  robbery  and 
burglary,  for  well  under  $3  million.  ■■  If  a 
young  offender  shows  a  pattern  of  drug  use 
over  two  or  more  arrests,  suggest  the  RAND 
researchers,  police  and  prosecutors  would  be 
alerted  to  look  carefully  for  multiple  of- 
fenses. 


DR.  RALPH  POTEET:  B4R. 
EDUCATION  OP  MESQUTTE,  TX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  people  of  Mes- 
quite,  TX,  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to 
speak  for  them  today  as  I  reflect  upon 
the  imminent  retirement  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Poteet  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mesquite  Independent  School  District. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the 
Mesquite  Independent  School  District 
and  its  system  of  21  elementary 
schools.  4  junior  high  schools,  and  4 
senior  high  schools  would  be  like  with- 
out Dr.  Ralph  H.  Poteet. 

But.  of  course,  the  Mesquite  schools 
will  never  be  without  Dr.  Poteet— even 
in  his  well-deserved  retirement,  be- 
cause his  legacy  of  31  years  of  service 
to  the  Mesquite  community,  its 
schools,  and.  most  of  all.  generations 
of  students  is  permanent  and  un- 
equaled. 

Few  Americans  have  had  the  impact 
on  their  community  and  neighbors 
that  Dr.  Poteet  has  in  the  more  than 
three  decades  he  has  helped  shape  and 
educate  the  youth  of  Mesquite  as  a 
teacher,  coach,  principal,  business 
manager,  assistant  superintendent, 
and— for  the  past  22  years— superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

When  Dr.  Poteet.  already  a  veteran 
of  6  years  as  a  teacher,  coach,  and 
principal  in  Bartlett.  TX.  came  to  Mes- 
quite in  1955.  the  city's  three  schools— 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  2.662— were 
housed  in  two  buildings  on  a  single 
campus  and  operated  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $350,000. 

Today,  the  Mesquite  Independent 
School    District,    which    Dr.    Poteet 


■  ■  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  1984  "Uni- 
form Crime  Reports"  (Washington:  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  1985).  page  178. 


richly  deserves  credit  for  building,  con- 
sists of  29  regular  schools,  an  instruc- 
tional television  ssrstem.  a  radio  sta- 
tion, a  vocational  school,  and  numer- 
ous support  facilities  with  an  annual 
budget  of  (72.5  million  serving  a  stu- 
dent poptilation  in  excess  of  22.000. 

As  Mesquite's  Congressman,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  observe  that  there  is  not 
one  citizen  in  the  community  who  has 
not  been  favorably  touched  by  Dr. 
Poteet  and  his  commitment  to  quality 
education  and  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city. 

Bom  on  July  12, 1926  in  Desdemona, 
TX,  Dr.  Poteet  has  si>ent  most  of  his 
life  serving  his  country,  his  State,  and 
his  community.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  a  deacon  in  his 
church. 

He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Southwestern  University  in 
Georgetown,  TX,  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  before  earning  his  masters  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  East  Texas  State 
University  in  Commerce.  And,  for  the 
past  11  years,  while  continuing  his 
full-time  superintendent  duties  in 
Mesquite,  he  foimd  time  to  share  his 
knowledge  and  experience  by  serving 
as  an  adjunct  professor  at  East  Texas 
State  teaching  graduate  courses  in 
school  business,  school  finance,  school 
administration,  and  public  school  law. 

Dr.  Poteet  is  a  member  of  Just  about 
every  professional  and  community  or- 
ganization one  could  imagine,  has 
written  for  numerous  professional 
publications,  and  has  been  honored  as 
"Outstanding  Alumnus"  by  both 
Southwestern  and  East  Texas  State 
Universities. 

Married  to  the  former  Anne 
Thomas.  Dr.  Poteet  has  one  daughter. 
Carol  Aime.  who  is  carrying  on  the 
family  tradition  by  teaching  in  the 
Mesquite  schoob.  It  is  a  measure  of 
his  character  that  he  counts  as  the 
outstanding  event  of  his  life  the  arriv- 
al of  his  first  grandchild.  Zach  Tipton 
last  November. 

No  one  expects  that  Dr.  Poteet's  re- 
tirement from  the  Mesquite  Independ- 
ent School  District  on  July  1.  1986. 
will  mean  less  community  involvement 
for  him.  It  will  simply  offer  him  new 
opportunities  for  different  kinds  of 
service  to  his  neighbors  and  the  chil- 
dren he  has  devoted  his  life  to  educat- 
ing, as  well  as  more  time  to  share  with 
his  lovely  family. 

Dr.  Poteet  has  had  a  fantastically 
productive  professional  life  that  is 
now  a  permanent  part  of  his  communi- 
ty. Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  naming  of  Mesquite's  newest 
high  school  the  Ralph  H.  Poteet  High 
School  as  a  symbol  of  our  enduring 
gratitude  for  his  life  of  service  to  gen- 
erations past,  present,  and  future. 
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NA'nONAL  LEGION  OF  VALOR 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Bfr.  Rudd]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  August  4, 
1986.  as  "National  Legion  of  Valor 
Day." 

The  Legion  of  Valor,  originally 
founded  as  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion 
back  in  1890— almost  a  century  ago— 
has  brought  together  distinguished 
Americans  from  8u;ross  the  country 
who  have  received  our  Nation's  high- 
est decorations  for  valor  in  defense  of 
liberty  and  freedom:  The  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army,  and  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross.  Navy  Cross  and  Air  Force 
Cross. 

This  August  4  marks  the  31st  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Legion  of  Valor. 
That  recognition  was  well  deserved. 
However,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Legion  of  Valor  have  never  been  con- 
tent to  sit  on  their  laurels  and  stop 
serving  our  country  upon  their  dis- 
charge from  the  military  services: 
True  to  form,  they  continue  to  serve 
honorably  today,  taking  part  in  com- 
munity activities  and  veterans'  serv- 
ices. 

I  therefore  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commemorating  the  31st 
anniversary  of  the  congressional  char- 
ter and  in  thanking  the  men  and 
women  of  the  legion  who  have  demon- 
strated extraordianry  heroism  in 
combat,  risking  their  lives  for  others 
so  that  they  might  be  free. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  resolution  for  the  information  of 
my  coUeagues. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H  J.  Rxs.  625 

Whereas  August  4,  1985,  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  Congres- 
sional charter  to  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Inc.; 

Whereas  membership  in  the  Legion  of 
Valor  is  reserved  for  the  recipients  of  our 
nation's  highest  decorations  for  valor,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Croas.  Navy  Cross  and  Air  Force  Cross; 

Whereas  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty; 

Whereas  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Crosses  are  awarded  for  extraordinary  hero- 
lam  in  connection  virlth  military  operations 
against  an  armed  enemy; 

Whereas  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the 
recipients  of  these  decorations  for  valor  in- 
spire their  comrades  and  aU  Americans  to  be 
a  force  for  liberty  and  freedom:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

JZetoIved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of  Rep- 
Te$entativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  ostenMed,  That  August  4. 1986, 
is  hereby  designated  "National  Legion  of 


Valor  Day."  Tbe  President  Is  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  aU  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  government  agencies  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepfkr]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
abiy  absent  on  Tuesday.  April  29.  1986, 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1986  and  Thursday, 
May  1,  1986.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  for  rollcall  98.  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4600,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  as 
well  for  roitoall  99,  House  Resolution  428,  an 
open  nile  providing  for  cnnsideration  of  H.R. 
4421,  the  Community  Services  Programs 
Amendments  of  1986  and.  of  course,  I  would 
have  responded  to  rolk^ll  100  had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "no"  for  rollcall 
101,  an  amendment  that  endeavored  to 
repeal  the  Folk>w  Through  Program  authoriza- 
tion, and,  again,  I  would  have  responded  to 
the  quorum  call  of  roilcall  102  had  I  been 
present  I  wouW  have  voted  "no"  for  roltoall 
103,  the  Walker  amendment  that  sought  to 
freeze  the  1987  community  bkxA  grant  au- 
thorizatk>n.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  for  roll- 
call 104,  H.R.  4421,  reauthorizing  appropria- 
tkxw  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1968,  1989.  and 
1990  to  continue  Head  Start,  Follow  Through, 
Dependent  Care,  Community  Services  Block 
Grants  and  Community  Food  and  Nutfition 
Programs. 

On  Wednesday.  April  30,  1966,  I  wouM 
have  voted  "aye"  for  rolk:all  105,  approving 
the  Journal  of  Tuesday,  April  29.  1986.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  for  House  Resolution 
429,  the  mle  to  conskler  H.R.  3302,  the  bill  to 
designate  certain  natwnal  forest  lands  In  the 
State  of  l^evada  for  Inchjsion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  I  wouM  have 
voted  "no"  for  rollcall  107,  the  amerKknent 
that  sought  to  reject  the  establishment  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Parte  and  Preserve. 

I  wouM  have  voted  "aye"  for  rolteail  108, 
House  Resolutk>n  436,  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  consider  H.R.  4409. 1  would  have  voted 
"aye"  for  rollcall  109,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4409,  authorizing  appropriatk>ns  for  1987  for 
the  operatton  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [BCr.  Amruirzzo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
May  3.  the  Polish  Natk)nal  Alliance  sponsored 
Chicago's  95th  annual  Constitutton  Day 
Parade  to  commemorate  the  19Sth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  democratk:  Constltutton  of 
Poland.  Along  with  many  other  public  offteials. 
dvk:  and  community  leaders,  and  officers  of 
the  Polish  Natwnal  Alliance,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  )oln  on  the  reviewing  stand 
for  this  parade,  my  good  friend,  Aloyslus  A. 


Mazewski.  the  outstandbig  Praaidant  of  ttw 
PoNah  Nattonal  Alliance  and  the  Polah  Amart- 
can  Cortgress. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  parade  was  "A 
Sakjte  to  the  Polish  American  Youth,"  and  in- 
cluded 10,000  marchers,  45  colorful  ftoci*. 
and  30  bends  and  dnjm  and  bugle  corps.  The 
grand  marshals  were  Stanley  Kuaper,  Jr..  the 
ciort(  of  Cook  County,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Mwtwick,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
PubNc  School  System.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chkxgoans  viewed  the  parade  in  person 
and  on  teieviskxi,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Helen  M.  Szy- 
manowicz,  vk:e  president  of  the  Polish  Natton- 
al  Alliance,  and  chairman  of  the  May  3  ob- 
servances, for  her  hard  wortc  and  diligent  ef- 
forts which  have  helped  again  to  make  this 
annual  Constitution  Day  Parade  an  over- 
whelming success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  st  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  4-day  program  which 
took  place  in  Chicago  to  celebrate  Polish  Con- 
stitutk>n  Day.  The  program  foNows: 
Thi  Niiimr-PirrH  Amitoal  Paraoi  Commdi- 

ORATIlfC  POLAHD'S  CORSTmTTIOIl  OF  MAT  S, 

1791 

wDinsoAT,  AnuL  so 
6:00  pjn.— Reception  hosted  by  Harold 
Washington.  Mayor,  City  of  Chicago. 

raiBAT,  HAT  t 

6:00  pjn.— UA  Vice  President  George 
Bush  meets  with  leaders  of  Polish  American 
community  at  headquarters  of  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

SATtnUtAT,  MAT  S 

9:30  a.m.— Wreath  laying  ceremony  at 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  monument. 

10:30  ajn.— Pre-parade  breakfast  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  Society.  Polish  Nation- 
al Alliance  Lodge  1460,  at  Bismark  Hotel. 

12:16  a.m.— Parade  of  46  floats,  30  bands 
and  drum  and  bugle  corps.  10.000  marchers, 
step  off  from  Dearborn  and  Wacker  Drive 
and  proceed  south  on  Deartwm  to  Adama. 

13:30-2:00  pjn.— Parade  televised  on  WLB- 
TV,  Channel  7,  ABC,  co-hosts  Mary  Ann 
Chllders  and  Allan  Krasheskl,  assisted  by 
Lucyna  Migala. 

7:00  pjn.— Banquet  at  House  of  the  White 
Eagle.  NUes.  Illinois.  Principal  Speaker,  Dr. 
Zbignlew  Braeslnaki.  Assistant  to  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs. 

SUHDAT,  MAT  4 

10:30  pjn.— Off ering  of  Mass  at  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church.  1118  North  Noble  Street.  Prind- 
pal  Celebrant  Walter  Sscsypula.  Associate 
Pastor,  Five  Holy  Msrtyra  Chiurh.  Con- 
Celebrant  Rev.  Caslmar  Tadla,  C.R.,  Pastor, 
Holy  Trinity  Church. 

Homlllst:  Rev.  Konstanty  Pnybylakl, 
CH.,  Associate  Pastor,  St.  Hyacinth 
Church. 

The  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1701  by  patriotk:  Polish  leaders  merited 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Poland.  By  this 
signiftoant  document  the  Poles  effected  a 
peaceful  change  in  the  structure  of  their  gov- 
ernment without  resorting  to  the  bloody  and 
vk>lent  measures  which  characterized  other 
revoluttons  during  the  time  period.  By  adopting 
a  progivssive  and  popular  constitutkMi,  they 
lad  their  countrymen  from  the  feudal  ways  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  concepts  of  individual 
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liMrty  and  responstbtlity  which  characterized 
the  American  Constitution  of  1787. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  adopted  a  few 
years  after  our  own,  contained  many  provi- 
sions wtiich  still  retain  their  validity  today. 
Under  these  provisions,  ttie  authority  of  the 
monarchy  was  sharpiy  curtailed,  and  ministeri- 
al responstiility  was  established.  The  upper 
chamber  of  government  lost  some  of  its  pre- 
ponderant powers  and  the  second  chamber, 
the  elected  representative  body  of  ttie  nation, 
was  vested  with  genuine  legislative  authority. 
EcorxKnic  barriers  between  ttie  nobility  arid 
the  middle  dass  were  drastically  lowered. 

Ttie  townsmen  recovered  their  judicial  au- 
tonomy and  gained  a  number  of  political 
rights,  especially  that  of  admission  to  many  of 
the  higher  offices.  The  peasantry  was  taken 
under  ttie  protection  of  ttie  law,  and  religious 
toleration  was  establistied.  Through  ttie  aboli- 
tion of  ttie  most  pressing  political  evils  of  ttie 
old  regime,  and  by  granting  increased  free- 
dom to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  ttie 
Constitution  of  1791  marlted  a  great  peaceful 
advarx»  over  the  previous  attempts  at  reform 
in  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  continued  op- 
pression and  ttie  partitioning  of  Poland  by  its 
autocratic  neighbors,  ttiese  newly  acquired 
freedoms  for  ttie  people  of  Poland  were  short- 
lived. Neverttieless,  ttie  Constitution  still  main- 
tains its  vitality  as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  ttie 
face  of  atisolutism,  tyranny,  and  repression. 

Despite  all  of  ttie  outrages  suffered  by  ttie 
heroic  Polish  people  at  ttie  hands  of  ttieir 
Communist  oppressors,  ttiese  dauntless  indi- 
viduals cling  to  ttie  noble  Ideals  and  principles 
outlined  in  ttie  Constitution  of  1791.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  and  Polish 
Americans  In  Ctiicago  and  throughout  this 
Nation  in  expressing  support  for  the  strong 
and  unwavering  desire  of  ttie  Polish  people 
that  their  country  once  again  may  be  free  to 
decide  its  own  national  destiny  by  turning  the 
ideals  expressed  in  ttie  May  3  Constitution 
Into  a  reality. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleuan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OnnRALLKAYK 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  that  I  should  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  appreciate  the  time 
to  talk  today  about  the  United  States- 
Mexico  relations.  Although  it  is  a 
long-ignored  area,  I  would  submit  that 
much  increased  attention  has  l>een 
given  recently  to  that  relationship. 


Since  the  border  region  and  its  par- 
ticular problems  escape  the  attention 
of  Washington,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, have  sought  a  mechanism  to 
provide  a  fonmi  by  which  border 
Issues  and  information  can  be  dissemi- 
nated to  our  colleagues.  Formed  in 
1983,  the  Border  Caucus  includes  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  rep- 
resent districts  either  directly  on  the 
United  States-Mexico  t)order,  or  adja- 
cent thereto. 

Through  meetings  and  educational 
seminars  with  experts  on  selected 
areas  of  concern  to  the  border,  the 
caucus  has  confronted  many  issues 
that  are  truly  indigenous  to  the  border 
and  to  the  United  States,  such  as 
trade,  the  environment,  immigration, 
health,  education  and  the  coordina- 
tion, really,  of  bilateral  resource  cen- 
ters. 

The  Caucus  has  also  sought  to  foster 
improved  communications  l>etween 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  our  counter- 
parts in  the  Government  of  Mexico.  In 
so  doing,  the  Caucus  has  met  with 
many  officials  in  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, including  Miguel  de  la  Madried, 
their  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Jorge  Espinosa,  and  members 
of  that  government's  cabinet,  to  better 
gain  an  understanding  of  their  per- 
spectives on  bilateral  issues. 

Mexico  is  our  third  largest  trading 
partner  and  our  primary  source  of  im- 
ported petroleum.  Its  economy  and  its 
people  are  Inextricably  woven  Into  the 
cultural  as  well  as  the  economic  fabric 
of  a  ttorder  comprising  four  States  and 
some  2,000  miles.  Indeed,  our  banking 
system  and  large  segments  of  the 
economy  found  in  these  States  are  de- 
pendent upon  Mexico's  economic 
health. 

Yet,  as  the  leader  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican commimity,  a  region  of  critical 
importance  to  our  national  security, 
Mexico  is  treated  oftentimes  with  far 
less  concern  of  respect,  even,  than 
other  key  allies  such  as  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  or  West  Germany.  I 
think  that  the  failure  to  develop  and 
maintain  health  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Mexico  today  manifests 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  which 
impact  this  country  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Problem  areas  such  as  the  un- 
precedented levels  of  illegal  inunigra- 
tion.  a  flood  of  illicit  narcotics  and, 
thanks  to  the  collapse  of  world  oil 
prices,  the  weight  of  a  crushing  for- 
eign debt  are  really  symptomatic  of  a 
reluctance  to  craft  our  foreign  policy 
in  a  way  all  of  us  can  understand  and 
promulgate. 

What  makes  these  issues  difficult  to 
deal  with,  of  course,  are  that  they  will 
require  hard  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
immediate,  short-term  solutions.  As 
such,  their  consideration  is  not  wel- 
comed in  many  quarters  of  our  own 


Government.  Tet,  our  various  agencies 
develop  and  implement  specific  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Mexico  individually 
oftentimes  on  an  ad  hoc  or  a  crisis-to- 
crisis  basis,  policies  which  frequently 
further  disrupt  bilateral  relations  and 
hurt  segments  of  our  own  border 
economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  overrid- 
ing importance  of  Mexico  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  our  policy  toward  oiu*  southern 
ally  must  be  clear  and  consistent. 

It  is  neither. 

Curbing  illegal  immigration  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  top  national  priority,  but 
earlier  this  month  the  administration 
removed  the  duty-free  status  of  many 
Mexican  agricultural  products,  which 
will  ftirther  increase  the  economic 
pressure  on  the  one  sector  of  the 
Mexican  economy  that  produces  more 
illegal  immigration  northward  than 
any  other. 

The  twin-plant  system,  or  maquila- 
doras,  is  a  boon  to  the  United  States 
border  economy  and  represents  the 
second-largest  source  of  Mexican 
export  earnings.  In  1984,  however,  the 
administration  requested  and  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  trucking  law  that  not 
only  threatens  this  system  but  was  so 
convoluted  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment today  refuses  to  enforce  it. 

The  much-heralded  Caribl)ean  Basin 
Initiative  [CBI]  was  supposed  to 
produce  a  surge  of  economic  growth  in 
that  region.  But  by  excluding 
Mexico— the  largest  Caribbean 
nation— the  CBI  could  contribute  to 
the  deindustrialization  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  region  by  drain- 
ing capital  and  business  opportunities. 

Looming  over  all  of  this,  of  course, 
in  the  debt  crisis  that  could  threaten 
the  international  banking  system  and 
the  domestic  stability  of  oiu-  third- 
largest  trading  partner  and  ally  who 
anchors  our  southern  flank.  While 
many  ol>servers  see  economic  growth 
and  diversification  as  a  long-term  solu- 
tion, the  major  U.S.  response— the 
Baker  plan— ignores  this  possibility  by 
overemphasizing  the  quarterly  balance 
sheet  and  downplaying  the  role  of 
trade  and  growth. 

Despite  Mexico's  strategic  impor- 
tance, we  conduct  trade  and  diplomat- 
ic relations  on  a  crisis-by-crisis  basis. 
Each  United  States  agency  is  allowed 
to  have  its  own  Mexico  policy,  with 
the  prime  example  being  the  decision 
last  year  by  two  relatively  minor 
agency  heads  to  shut  down  the  entire 
United  States-Mexico  Iwrder  without 
consulting  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  As  Treasury  Secretary 
Baker  reportedly  told  his  Customs 
Commissioner,  William  Von  Raab, 
"the  next  time  you  decide  to  declare 
war  on  a  foreign  coimtry,  let  me 
know."  Would  we  have  permitted 
Great    Britain,    West    Germany,    or 


Canada  to  have  been  treated  so  cava- 
lierly? 

This  incoherent  and  fragmented  ap- 
proach threatens  United  States  strate- 
gic interests  and  undermines  our  na- 
tional interests  in  Central  America 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  What 
can  be  done  about  this  apparent  disre- 
gard before  our  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence stability  disappears? 

We  must  recognize  that  otir  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  are  necessarily  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  vital  national  security  in- 
terests are  at  stake.  Because  they  in- 
volve our  immediate  southern  border, 
they  are  by  definition  unique  and 
cannot  be  weighed  by  the  traditional 
considerations  of  foreign  and  trade 
policy.  Unlike  virtually  every  other 
nation  in  the  world,  we  have  never  had 
a  hostile  neighbor  on  our  own  border 
in  modem  times,  a  historical  luxury  at 
which  nations  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  can  only  marvel. 

Any  shift  in  this  equation,  however, 
could  have  dramatic  and  unforeseen 
consequences.  Instead  of  the  policies 
of  negligence,  we  need  to  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  to 
relations  with  Mexico.  I  propose  a 
"United  States-Mexico  Economic  De- 
velopment Initiative."  which  I  will  in- 
troduce in  legislative  form,  containing 
a  series  of  innovative  proposals  that 
represent  a  radical  departure  from 
current  United  States  policy  toward 
Mexico. 

First,  the  President  and  the  National 
Security  Council  should  develop  and 
adopt  a  formal  natioiuJ  security  deci- 
sion that  recognizes  United  States- 
Mexico  trade  and  diplomatic  relations 
to  be  among  the  vital  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes.  and,  further, 
these  relations  shall  be  a  top  foreign 
policy  priority  of  this  country  and  are 
to  be  treated  as  such. 

Second,  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  conduct  an  imme- 
diate policy  review  of  all  bilateral 
issues  with  Mexico,  in  light  of  the 
formal  elevation  of  United  States- 
Mexico  relations  to  a  top  priority. 

TWrd,  this  immediate  policy  review 
shotild  take  place  in  conjunction  with 
preparations  for  the  cornerstone  of 
this  initiative,  which  is  the  convening 
of  an  immediate  United  States-Mexico 
summit.  All  bilateral  issues  shotild  be 
on  the  table  and  should  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation:  not  imilateral  edicts. 

Topics  for  discussion  at  the  simuoit 
should  include:  Mexico's  accession  to 
the  GAIT,  duty-free  treatment  of 
Mexican  products;  fishing  rights; 
direct  United  States  investment;  truck- 
ing and  transportation;  bridges  and 
border  crossings;  oil  price  stability  and 
the  debt  situation;  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  free  trade  zone;  and  ways  to  re- 
lieve the  economic  pressures  that 
produce  illegal  immigration. 


Fourth.  Mexico  should  be  designated 
as  a  beneficiary  nation  under  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative. 

Fifth,  both  governments  should 
adopt  policies  to  shore  up  the  infra- 
structure that  supports  international 
trade,  such  as  bridges  and  border 
crossings,  import  lots,  and  full  staffing 
for  customs  inspectors  to  Improve  the 
flow  of  International  commerce  and 
crack  down  on  drug  smuggling. 

Finally,  the  continuity  of  stmunitry 
needs  to  be  maintained  through  a  Cab- 
inet-level United  States-Mexico  Com- 
mission, which  will  be  responsible  to 
maintain  our  communication  with 
Mexico  and  between  agencies  within 
our  own  Government  that  is  essential 
to  a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
policy. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  new  ap- 
proach is  the  emphasis  on  the  urgent 
need  for  continuity  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico.  Nothing  less  than  a  com- 
prehensive effort  that  sheds  forever 
the  paternalistic  attitudes  of  the  past 
can  achieve  our  national  security  and 
economic  goals  with  Mexico.  We 
cannot  develop  policies  "for"  Mexico; 
instead,  we  must  develop  them  "with" 
Mexico.  Up  to  now,  each  agency  has 
been  allowed  to  have  Its  own  Mexico 
policy.  As  a  result,  the  sum  total  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  and  our  na- 
tional security  Is  put  at  risk. 

The  political  stability  of  Mexico  re- 
quires economic  stability.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  drift  toward  an  uncertain 
future  marked  by  instability  on  our 
southern  flank,  or  we  can  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  move  into  a  new  era  of 
Improved  relations  and  economic 
growth. 

Anything  less,  especially  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  evidence  of  dramatic 
action,  wlU  be  judged  by  history  as 
only  one  more  march  to  folly. 

D  1450 

Mr.  BU8TAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  San  Antonio, 

liX.  BUSTAMAim. 

Mr.  BU8TAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Border  Cauciis,  BCr. 
CoLKMAif.  for  scheduling  these  re- 
marks. Owe  relations  with  Mexico  are 
rarely  addressed  in  a  cogent  manner. 
We  tend  to  wait  until  something  terri- 
ble happens  to  remember  our  neigh- 
bor, and  even  then,  we  talk  only  about 
one  aspect  of  our  relationship  at  a 
time.  It  shouldn't  take  a  financial 
crisis,  or  an  oil  glut,  or  an  earthquake, 
to  make  us  aware  of  our  unique  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico. 

We  share  a  2.000-mlle  border  with 
Mexico.  My  district  includes  200  miles 
of  that  common  border.  When  Mexico 
has  a  problem,  my  constituents  have 
problems.  Beginning  in  1982.  the  rm)ld 
depreciation  of  the  peso  has  led  to  a 


loss  of  purchasing  power  in  our  border 
communities.  I  represent  one  city. 
Eagle  Pass,  which  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  30  percent.  With  the  peso 
at  520  to  1,  our  goods  are  simply  too 
expensive  for  Mexican  consumers. 
That  is  not  simply  the  fault  of  a 
strong  dollar,  or  of  Mexicans  looking 
elsewhere  for  their  goods  and  services. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  a  broad-based  de- 
pression in  the  Mexican  economy. 

The  number  of  apprehensions  of  Il- 
legal aliens  In  my  district  is  up  40  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  Much  of  that  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  a  lack  of  Jobs 
in  Mexico.  Recent  statistics  indicate 
that  Mexicans  working  legally  and  ille- 
gally in  the  United  States  send  home 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year.  That 
money  does  not  go  to  the  Central 
Bank's  cash  reserves— it  goes  to  feed  a 
population  of  77  million. 

Mexico's  declaration  that  it  will  sedi 
accession  to  the  GATT  gives  our  coun- 
tries a  great  opportunity  for  woiidng 
together  on  economic  issues  of  muttial 
interest.  We  will  be  able  to  address  bi- 
lateral concerns  in  a  multilateral  set- 
ting. We  should  seek  tariff  cuts  in  a 
numljer  of  product  areas  In  the  name 
of  fair  trade.  In  responding  to  the  ac- 
cession proposal,  however,  we  should 
understand  the  overall  significance  of 
Mexico's  initiative.  The  De  La  Madrid 
government  is  sending  us  a  clear  signal 
that  it  is  moving  away  from  a  trade 
regime  based  on  fearing  the  worst  to 
one  that  seeks  industrial  diversifica- 
tion and  a  solid  footing  in  the  global 
economy. 

Even  before  the  sharp  drop  in  oil 
prices,  Mexicans  referred  to  their  eco- 
nomic situation  as  "the  crisis."  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  oil  revenues  wlU 
fall  from  $16  billion  in  1985  to  $7  bil- 
lion this  year.  Capital  flight  will  con- 
tinue at  its  present  rate  of  $4  billion  a 
year  until  Mexican  Investors  begin  to 
choose  Mexico  City  over  New  York 
and  Acapulco  over  Aspen  as  places 
where  they  can  profitably  do  business. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  maqull- 
ladora  plants  along  the  border  offer 
great  promise  to  Investors  from  both 
cotintries. 

There  is  $26  billion  of  Mexico's  for- 
eign debt  which  Is  owed  to  private  U.S. 
banks.  Mexico  has  not  yet  declared  an 
intention  to  default— it  has  Insisted  on 
frank  renegotiation  and  has  sought 
out  additional  multilateral  assistance. 
I  urge  those  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions to  remember  that  Mexico  is  not 
like  Poland,  nor  Brazil,  nor  the  Philip- 
pines. We  have  obligations  all  around 
the  world,  but  we  have  only  one  south- 
em  neighbor. 

In  the  area  of  trade  policy,  which  is 
a  particularly  timely  subject,  we  will 
also  have  to  keep  In  mind  the  special 
characteristics  of  our  unique  relation- 
ship. In  the  absence  of  any  coherent 
policy  for  coming  to  grips  with  our 
trade  deficit,  the  Congress  will  have  to 
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explore  every  means,  including  the  im- 
position of  countervailing  duties,  for 
increasing  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
goods  on  the  world's  markets.  Stabili- 
zation of  the  dollar  by  the  developed 
countries  will  help  in  that  regard.  But 
the  natural  resource  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  the  omnibus  trade  biU  as  they 
stand  to  affect  Mexico  are  not  a  good 
idea.  I  still  have  questions  regarding 
the  comparability  of  the  provisions 
with  the  general  agreement  on  trade 
and  tariffs.  I  have  even  greater  reser- 
vations as  to  their  potential  for  fuir- 
ther  damaging  the  Mexican  economy. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Mexico 
does  not  need  to  pursue  internal 
reform.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  a 
relaxation  in  the  current  foreign  in- 
vestment law,  which  insists  on  51  per- 
cent ownership  of  any  subsidiary  of  a 
U.S.  firm.  Other  requirements  involv- 
ing currency  restrictions  and  domestic 
content  pose  obstacles  to  joint  ven- 
tures and  to  economic  development  in 
general.  But  we  should  continue  to 
promote  the  good  work  done  by  Presi- 
dent De  La  Madrid  in  endorsing  pri- 
vatization and  decentralization  of  the 
Mexican  economy  as  a  whole.  We 
should  demonstrate  our  appreciation 
for  Mexico's  efforts  at  cracking  down 
on  drug  trafficking.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  recognize  that  the  problem 
is  also  attributable  to  drug  abuse  on 
our  own  cities. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to 
the  Mexican  Government.  That  has 
been  our  habit  for  too  long.  We  would 
do  better  to  listen  to  our  neighbors 
than  to  presume  to  put  words  in  their 
mouths.  In  discussing  hemispheric  se- 
curity and  international  economic 
policy,  we  need  to  consult  with 
Mexico.  Our  neighbor  is  Uth  in  the 
world  in  population.  Outside  of  Asia,  it 
is  the  fifth  most  populous  nation.  You 
do  not  treat  a  large  friend  like  a  poor 
relation. 

Mexico's  crisis  wiU  not  evaporate 
with  a  sudden  injection  of  good  will  on 
our  part.  The  ruling  institutional  rev- 
olutionary party  wiU  have  to  work 
hard  at  buUding  consensus  for  the  dif- 
ficult policy  choices  that  lie  ahead. 
Government  spending  wiU  have  to  be 
cut.  The  capital.  Mexico  City,  will 
have  to  be  made  more  livable.  But  we 
should  appreciate  the  courage  it  will 
take  to  move  forward  with  real  domes- 
tic reform.  Given  the  size  of  our  own 
budget  deficit,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
say  "I  told  you  so."  Instead,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  needed 
changes  with  a  demonstration  of  real 
si4>port. 

*-      D  1500 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  also  for  partici- 
pating. We  very  much  appreciate  your 
full  and  complete  participation  in  the 
border  caucus.  We  think  it  is  impor- 
tant. 


I  would  like  to  now  yield  to  another 
distinguished  member  of  the  caucus; 
one  of  the  newer  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  certainly  one  of  those  who 
brings  to  the  border  caucus  a  true 
sense  of  issues  along  the  border,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KoLBB]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  for  yield- 
ing and  commend  him  for  taldng  the 
time,  as  chairman  of  the  House  border 
caucus,  to  do  this  special  order  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of  United  States- 
Mexico  relations. 

I  think  that  this  discussion  for  our 
colleagues,  which  hopefully  many  of 
them  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  or  to  read  in  the  Cohgrss- 
siONAL  Record  is  something  that  is 
long  overdue  and  perhaps  we  need  to 
do  more  frequently  and  on  some  spe- 
cific topics  of  United  States-Mexico  re- 
lations. 

As  the  chairman  has  suggested,  and 
as  other  Members  from  time  to  time 
have  suggested,  our  relations  with 
Mexico  are  of  extreme  importance  and 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Mexico  is  our 
third  largest  trading  partner,  and  we 
in  the  United  States  need  to  imder- 
stand  that  we  have  not  only  trade,  but 
national  security,  immigration;  all 
kinds  of  political,  cultural,  and  social 
issues  that  bind  our  two  nations  to- 
gether and  which,  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  fouind  also  provide  sources  of 
friction  between  the  two  countries. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
focus  on  this  Issue  much  more  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past  in  this  country. 
We  have  tradltionaUy  looked  toward 
Europe  and  even  toward  the  Pacific 
Basin,  but  Mexico  remains  a  major 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  its  common  border,  a  country 
for  which  the  United  States  has  a 
great  deal  of  concern. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  Mexico  is  a 
nation  In  transition  today.  As  Presi- 
dent Miguel  de  la  Madrid  attempts  to 
liberalize  the  international  and  domes- 
tic economic  policies  of  Mexico,  as 
demonstrated  by  Mexico's  imminent 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  [GATT],  its  ef- 
forts to  refinance  its  debt  in  order  to 
help  make  their  economy  more  self- 
sustaining,  and  their  constantly  ex- 
panding wonder  child— the  Maquila- 
dora  twin  plant  system— Mexico  is  now 
also  facing  fundamental  and  profound 
problems  which  threaten  to  dismantle 
this  newfound  progress. 

It  is  clear  that  Mexico  does  not  pos- 
sess the  capability  to  stand  up  to  these 
problems  all  by  itself.  It  is  now  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  need  to 
work  together,  in  partnership,  for  re- 
gional solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  continue  to  plague  Mexico; 
not  merely  for  the  continued  stability 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  but  to 
address  in  a  cooperative  and  basic  way 
the  primary  problems  of  poverty  and 


economic  development  in  a  country 
that  has  known  too  much  of  the 
former,  and  not  nearly  enough  of  the 
latter. 

With  a  foreign  debt  that  is  now  ap- 
proaching $100  billion.  Mexico  has 
been  a  prime  target  of  the  so-called 
Baker  plan— an  effort  to  help  develop- 
ing coimtries,  and  particularly  those  in 
Latin  America,  to  service  their  debt  In 
a  way  that  does  not  sap  the  innate 
strength  of  the  domestic  industries  in 
those  countries. 

Too  often  lesser  developed  countries 
plan  their  domestic  economic  strategy 
with  the  main  goal  of  meeting  interest 
payments  on  their  debt  and  little 
more.  So  it  is  painfully  ironic  that 
Mexico,  which  has  made  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize ailing  industries,  now  faces  the 
most  significant  crisis  since  the  mas- 
sive devaluation  of  the  peso.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  collapse  of 
world  oil  prices. 

An  article  published  not  long  ago  in 
Lyceum  magazine  in  December  of  last 
year,  written  by  Richard  Sinkin, 
warned  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  even  minor  drops  in  crude  oil  prices. 
For  every  $1  drop  in  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  oil,  Mexico  loses  approxi- 
mately $500  million  in  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  In  response.  Mexico's 
finance  minister.  Jesus  Silva  Herzog, 
has  suggested  that  the  industrial 
countries  chsinnel  their  savings  from 
lower  world  oil  prices  to  help  export- 
ing countries  like  Mexico  pay  their 
debts.  Presumably,  these  savings 
wouid  somehow  be  transferred 
through  favorably  negotiated  terms  on 
further  loans. 

This  problem  of  declining  oU  prices 
is  not  simply  a  Mexican  issue.  Ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  Mexico's 
debt  is  owed  to  banks  in  the  United 
States;  commercial  banks  in  this  coun- 
try. This  drain  could  potentially  cause 
deep  trouble  for  oiu*  own  Nation's 
most  established  financial  institutions. 
We  as  a  Nation  certainly  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  stand  idly  by  while  our 
neighbor  to  the  South  becomes  ever 
more  mired  in  a  sinkhole  of  debt. 

This  approach  must  be  applied  not 
only  to  the  problems  of  oil  and  debt, 
but  to  all  the  issues  on  which  our  two 
nations  have  an  unbreakable  bond. 

Members  here  today  participating  in 
this  special  order  cannot  help  but  be 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  cur- 
rent problems  which  confront  Mexico. 
The  members  of  the  border  caucus,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  is  our 
distinguished  chairman,  represent  the 
25  counties  in  our  States  that  share  a 
border  with  Mexico. 

Our  constitutents  have  economic, 
social,  cultural  bonds  with  Mexico 
that  cannot  and  will  not  be  severed. 
We.  perhaps  more  than  others,  are 
aware  of  the  problems  that  exist  in 
Mexico  and  of  the  special  nature  of 


the  relationship;  and  that  is  why  we 
think  it  is  important  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  how  impor- 
tant that  relationship  Is  even  for 
them,  although  they  may  not  sense  it 
on  a  dally  basis  as  we  do. 

To  us  Mexico  is  not  just  an  interna- 
tional entity.  It  is  neighbors,  friends, 
partners  and  in  many  cases,  relatives. 
We  share  divergent  national  heritages, 
but  we  share  common  goals,  have  simi- 
lar needs,  and  even  rely  on  each  other 
as  allies  in  a  very  uncertain  world. 

In  a  sense,  the  ciurent  oil  crisis  has 
both  a  dark  and  a  light  side.  The  dark 
side  is  obvious,  as  Mexico  may  lose  as 
much  as  $6  billion  in  revenues  from  oil 
sales. 

However,  as  Mexicans  realize  that 
they  can  no  longer  depend  on  oil  for 
their  economic  stability,  they  will  have 
to  turn  to  other  sources  of  foreign  ex- 
change; and  that  is  the  bright  side  of 
it.  President  de  la  Madrid  has  demon- 
strated. I  think,  a  streak  of  practicali- 
ty in  this  new  environment,  as  he  does 
seek  new  means  of  providing  for  for- 
eign exchange  earnings. 

President  de  la  Madrid  has  called  for 
a  new  round  of  domestic  austerity 
measures  on  Government  spending. 
He  has  made  efforts  to  unload  domes- 
tic industries  from  the  public  payroll, 
in  an  effort  to  lessen  the  Government 
involvement  in  industry,  down  from 
current  estimates  of  approximately  40 
percent  ownership. 

Mexico  has  announced  broad  plans 
to  stimulate  their  export  markets  and 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  world 
economy.  All  of  these  are  vital,  and 
difficult  changes  for  a  nation  that  has 
been  conspicuously  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction  imtil  only  a  few  years 
ago.  These  changes  are  especially  diffi- 
cult from  a  political  point  of  view,  as 
President  de  la  Madrid  wants  to  quell 
the  criticism  from  the  left  by  attempt- 
ing to  address  the  devastating  poverty 
in  his  country,  and  from  a  newly  po- 
liticized middle  class  for  whom  eco- 
nomic liberalization  cannot  come  fast 
enough. 

A  prime  source  of  economic 
strength,  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed here  today,  is  the  Maquiladora 
twin  plant  system.  This  economic  god- 
spend— at  least  for  those  of  us  that 
have  this  common  border,  recently  re- 
placed tourism  as  Mexico's  No.  2 
source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
Only  oil  actually  earns  more  dollars 
for  Mexico  than  the  Maquiladora,  the 
twin  plant  concept. 

Beyond  that,  the  Maquiladora 
system  represents,  I  think,  the  ideal 
situation  for  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  working  together  for  mutual 
benefits.  The  number  of  Maquiladoras 
has  grown  by  27  percent  In  the  last  2 
years,  with  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  border  towns  increasing 
by  47  percent. 

I  think  those  figures  are  particiQarly 
important  to  keep  In  mind  when  we  re- 


member that  Mexico  has  had  an  econ- 
omy that  has  been  barely  moving 
along  at  a  positive  rate  at  all,  to  look 
at  a  47-percent  increase  in  manufac- 
turing jobs  from  the  Maquiladora 
plant  concept,  I  think,  is  very,  very  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  U  I  may 
interrupt  the  gentleman  at  that  point. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  First  of 
all,  tourism  in  Mexico,  and  petroleum 
were  always  ranked,  the  latter  first 
and  tourism  second,  in  terms  of  their 
national  economy  as  their  true  assets. 

Today,  as  you  pointed  out  in  terms 
of  the  numbers,  the  twin  plant  indus- 
try has  now  become  their  second  larg- 
est economic  benefactor,  replacing 
tourism  as  No.  2. 

D  1510 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments.  Just  last  year  the 
twin  plant  concept  brought  to  the 
nation  of  Mexico  $1.8  billion  In  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  certainly  tourism  re- 
mains, though  just  now  behind  the 
Maquiladora  twin  plant  system,  it  re- 
mains a  very  important  part  of  Mexi- 
co's economy  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings. 

Certainly  I  think  steps  must  be 
taken  and  are  being  taken  to  help 
shore  up  Mexico's  ailing  tourist  indus- 
try. First,  confidence  in  security  has 
declined  in  recent  months  with  many 
documented  incidents  of  hostility.  And 
certainly  the  tragic  earthquake  last 
year  did  not  help  anything.  The  shaky 
political  environment  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico  also  is  a  consideration. 

All  of  that,  I  think,  can  be  addressed 
as  Mexico  shows  that  it  can  develop 
economically  as  it  provides  stability  In 
that  country. 

The  main  issue  for  the  United  States 
ciurently  is  the  continued  stability  of 
Mexican  society  as  it  undergoes  what 
is  a  very  difficult  and  painful  set  of 
structural  changes  In  order  to  meet  its 
current  crisis. 

Initiatives  under  the  Baker  plan,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  are  extremely  valu- 
able in  this  regard.  Such  proposals  are 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  see  the 
kind  of  vital  changes  that  Mexico 
needs  to  make  in  order  to  progress, 
changes  which  allow  Mexican  indus- 
tries to  grow  and  flourish,  changes 
which  bring  Mexico  into  the  interna- 
tional industrial  world  and  changes 
which  will  open  up  their  political 
system. 

Our  role  is  not  that  of  the  great 
father  of  the  North  but  that  of  a  privi- 
leged partner.  In  that  regard,  we  can 
provide  support  in  a  very  anxloiu 
time.  So  I  think  I  will  close  by  saying  I 
again  want  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  border  caucus,  for 
taking  time  today  and  to  urge  those  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  border 


caucus  to  be  here  and  discuss  this 
issue. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  will 
join  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the  House. 
itself,  to  seek  regional  solutions,  solu- 
tions that  are  going  to  Insure  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
nation  of  Mexico  but  also  for  our- 
selves. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  another  member  of 
the  border  caucus  and  a  man  who  has 
probably  put  together,  oftentimes 
what  have  been  considered  some  of 
the  more  thoughtful  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league RoH  CoLEMAH  Chairman  of  the 
border  caucus  for  his  leadership  In 
calling  this  special  order  today,  to 
focus  on  the  importance  of  o\ir  neigh- 
bor to  the  south. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  an  Indus- 
triiJized,  oil-producing  nation  of  80 
million  people— larger  in  population 
than  the  divided  Qermanles  are,  larger 
geographically  than  France,  Italy. 
Spain.  Great  Britidn,  and  West  Ger- 
many combined.  Yet,  although  we 
share  thousands  of  miles  of  common 
border,  our  foreign  policy  ignores 
Mexico  and  her  problems.  The  point 
of  this  special  order  today  is  that 
Mexico's  problems  are  more  our  prob- 
lems as  well. 

Traditionally,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  in  practice  largely  viewed 
ourselves  in  isolation  from  many  of 
our  neighbors.  This  perspective  always 
was  Incorrect;  today  it  Is  dangerously 
at  odds  with  reality.  The  economies 
and  futures  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are  Inextricably  connected,  and 
the  bond  is  particularly  evident  in  our 
State  of  Texas. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  consideration  of  the  immigration 
reform  legislation  currently  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Illegal  immigra- 
tion into  our  country  1b  severely  af- 
fecting our  labor  force,  our  economy, 
and  our  society.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
bring  immigration  under  control. 

But  a  view  of  the  immigration  prob- 
lem as  simply  a  domestic  labor  prob- 
lem in  the  United  SUtes  is  an  incom- 
plete view.  We  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  economic  conditions  In  the 
countries  whose  citlsens  have  come  to 
the  United  SUtes  lllegaUy  by  the  mil- 
lions for  jobs  they  cannot  find  at 
home,  if  we  are  to  find  a  real  solution. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  important 
than  In  Mexico.  Although  an  increas- 
ing number  of  illegal  Inunlgrants  are 
coming  from  other  countries  around 
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the  world,  Mexico  remains  the  major 
sending  country. 

Because  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are  so  closely  interrelated  eco- 
nomically, there  are  tremendous  op- 
portunities to  improve  the  Mexican 
economy  through  our  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  development  policies.  We 
should  examine  our  current  policies  to 
see  how  they  affect  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy and  explore  changes  that  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  our 
economies.  We  should  look  particular- 
ly at  sectors  of  the  Mexican  economy 
with  the  most  potential  to  provide  em- 
ployment. 

As  we  strive  to  solve  the  immigration 
problem  by  reforming  and  strengthen- 
ing our  laws  to  regain  control  of  our 
borders,  we  cannot  ignore— indeed  we 
must  attempt  to  respond  to— the  real 
needs  of  Mexico.  We  should  explore 
every  avenue  to  assist  a  proud  nation 
in  desperate  need  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Not  only  do  I  hope  this  issue 
will  be  addressed  in  the  immigration 
reform  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  also  in 
legislation  such  as  my  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Disclosure  and  Reciprocity  Act 
through  which  I  hope  to  encourage 
nations  lilce  Mexico  to  open  their 
doors  wider  to  investment  and  busi- 
ness development. 

As  San  Antonio  Mayor  Henry  Cis- 
neros  has  noted: 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  will 
be  American  investment  in  Mexcio.  Foreign 
firms  are  limited  to  owning  no  more  than  49 
percent  of  a  Mexican  business.  This  restric- 
tion clearly  discourages  U.S.  companies 
from  helping  Mexico  create  new  jobs. 
Mexico  is  understandably  wary  of  permit- 
ting foreign  companies  to  control  its  indus- 
tries, a  wariness  bom  of  the  nation's  revolu- 
tionary heritage.  However,  a  compromise 
that  protects  the  Interests  of  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  possible.  But  it  will 
be  found  only  after  frank  and  thoughtful 
discussions.  Trade  restrictions  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  need  to  be  reconsidered. 
Better  foreign  markets  for  Mexican  prod- 
ucts will  help  keep  more  of  its  population  at 
home. 

This  approach  will  benefit  us  as  it 
benefits  the  people  of  Mexico.  It  will 
expand  trade  and  investment  opportu- 
nities in  both  directions  and  relieve 
the  poverty  and  hopelessness  that  has 
led  people  to  leave  their  homes  and 
country  for  a  chance  at  a  better 
future. 

As  we  consider  immigration  reform, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  also 
its  international  dimensions.  We  may 
not  have  the  resources  to  share  the 
American  dream  with  everyone  who 
wishes  to  come  here,  but  we  can  help 
spread  the  American  dream  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

An  extremely  thoughtful  article  by 
William  Broyles,  Jr..  recently  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is 
worth  quoting  here: 

The  wonder  of  our  relations  with  Mexico 
is  not  that  they  are  bad  but  ttiat  they  are  as 
good  as  they  are.  Only  two  other  industrial- 


ized Western  nations  share  land  borders 
with  Third  World  countries— South  Africa 
and  Israel.  And  they  are  isolated,  besieged 
states  on  hostile  terms  with  their  neighbors. 
Mexico,  in  contrast,  may  stand  apart  from 
us  when  the  rhetoric  files,  but  Mexicans 
know  our  futures  are  tied. 

The  issues  that  trouble  our  side  of  the  re- 
lationship are  definitely  real.  The  stagnant 
Mexican  economy  is  sending  unprecedented 
waves  of  Illegal  immigrants  across  the 
border  Mexico  is  now  our  leading  source  of 
heroin  and  marijuana,  and,  thanks  to  the 
collapse  of  the  world  oil  market,  by  the  end 
of  this  month  Mexico  will  be  technically  in 
default  on  the  interest  of  its  foreign  debt. 
These  are  thorny,  difficult  matters:  They 
require  hard  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  and  they  don't  have  dramatic,  head- 
line-grabbing solutions.  They  are,  in  short, 
no-win  Issues— the  sort  that  few  politicians 
want  anything  to  do  with. 

Then  Broyles  concludes: 

We  have  to  confront  the  real  issues  not 
simply  for  the  good  of  Mexico  but  for  the 
good  of  the  United  States.  And  we  have  to 
start  today  not  mafiaiui. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  Con- 
gressman Coleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  border  caucus,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  helping  us  focus  our 
attention  on  a  matter  of  critical  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas'  comments 
about  the  immigration  problem.  Lis- 
tening to  his  discussion,  it  makes  me 
realize  that  this  is  a  good  example  of 
the  kind  of  issue  where,  although  a  do- 
mestic issue  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  strive  to  control  our  own  borders 
and  enact  appropriate  immigration 
legislation;  but  that  this  is  the  Idnd  of 
issue  where  we  need  to  consider  its 
impact  on  our  neighbors.  Too  often  I 
think  that  has  characterized  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  where  we  have  taken  an 
action  on  one  side  without  considering 
its  impact  on  the  other  side. 

As  one  gentleman  told  us  earlier 
today,  our  relationship  has  been  one 
of  surprises,  each  nation  having  pulled 
surprises  on  the  other.  In  this  case  I 
suppose  our  consideration  of  the  immi- 
gration legislation  is  not  a  surprise  but 
certainly  whatever  we  do  with  that 
legislation  will  have  an  enormous 
impact  on  Mexico.  I  think  what  this 
tells  us  is  that  we  have  to  understand 
that  underlying  fundamentally  the 
problem  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  on  immigration  is  the 
labor  issue.  It  is  one  of  an  economic 
differential;  there  are  no  two  countries 
in  the  world  who  share  a  common 
border  which  have  as  great  an  eco- 
nomic differential  as  do  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico. 

When  you  consider  that,  you  begin 
to  realize  that  trying  to  stem  the  tide 


of  illegal  immigration  from  Mexico,  is 
kind  of  like  putting  your  hand  up 
against  a  waterfall;  those  people  who 
are  coming  here  are  coming  because 
they  want  a  better  life  for  themselves, 
for  their  children  ultimately.  What  we 
can  do  best,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  long 
run  about  immigration  and  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  immigration  is  to 
help  Mexico  develop  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  provide  Jobs  for  this  gen- 
eration and  for  future  generations 
within  Mexico. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
and  endorse  and  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  we  will  be  making  a  great 
mistake  if  we  pass  legislation  dealing 
with  immigration  and  then  feel  that 
the  Job  is  done.  It  will  not  have  been 
done.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
more  vigorous  advocate  in  this  House 
of  strict  sanctions  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens,  people  that 
are  here  without  documentation,  with- 
out permission  in  this  coimtry;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  like  that  those  of 
us  who  are  strongly  advocating  em- 
ployer sanctions,  prohibiting  employ- 
ment of  people  who  are  not  citizens  or 
who  are  here  illegally,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  inform  our  colleagues  and  to 
try  to  engender  action  in  this  House 
that  will  deal  with  the  fundamental 
problem  which  is  the  fact  that  Mexico 
needs  to  have  our  active  assistance  as 
it  tries  to  grow  economically,  or  we 
will  never  solve  this  problem.  The 
characterization  of  the  gentleman 
about  immigration  legislation  ulti- 
mately as  being  about  like  putting  our 
hands  up  against  a  waterfall  is  partly 
apt.  I  think  our  goal  must  be  to  stop 
the  waterfall. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  At  this 
time  I  recognize  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  border  caucus,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Like  all  my  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  commend  Congressman  Coleman 
for  his  leadership  on  United  States- 
Mexico  issues  throughout  the  years, 
not  just  today.  I  think  he  has  been  a 
forceful  exponent  of  better  relations, 
of  sounder  relations.  It  has  shown  not 
only  in  the  leadership  he  provides  the 
border  caucus  but  in  the  legislation 
that  he  introduces. 

I  think  the  problem  that  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  illustrated  by  the 
economic  summit  in  Tokyo,  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
spent  over  8  or  9  days  with  our  eco- 
nomic partners,  the  big  Seven;  and  the 
best  we  can  do  in  dealing  with  Mexico 
is  maybe  every  6  months  1  hour  at  a 
border  town.  That.  I  think,  illustrates 
the  problem,  that  we  treat  Mexico  like 
a  big  developing  coimtry  with  a  big 


debt,  not  like  an  equal  partner,  not 
like  somebody  that  we  share  very 
strong  foreign  and  domestic  problems 
with. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  key  to  the 
relations.  There  are  psychological  bar- 
riers which  have  to  be  overcome.  We 
have  a  variety  of  problems  that  are 
not  dealt  with  at  the  highest  level. 
When  the  two  presidents  meet,  they 
talk  about  Central  America.  They  may 
talk  a  little  bit  about  trade.  They  do 
not.  talk  about  pollution  along  the 
border.  They  do  not  talk  about  the  im- 
migration issue.  My  two  colleagues 
here  have  talked  about  immigration. 
Passage  of  any  immigration  bill  that 
we  have  in  the  Congress  that  includes 
very  strong  employer  sanctions  is 
going  to  very,  very  strongly  and  ad- 
versely hurt  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  But  I  think  this  is  something 
that  is  national  policy.  But  we  have 
not  talked  to  the  Mexicans  about  im- 
migration legislation,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably because  they  do  not  want  to  deal 
with  it.  They  see  it  as  our  problem, 
and  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
should. 

There  are  other  problems  along  the 
border  such  as  those  which  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  and  I  have  with 
the  Nacozari  plant,  pollution  coming 
across  into  the  Southewest.  into  New 
Mexico,  into  Texas,  into  Arizona,  un- 
controlled pollution  coming  out  of 
some  of  the  smelters  there. 

We  are  not  approaching  the  prob- 
lems Jointly.  I  mentioned  the  sewage 
problem  in  San  Diego.  Immigration, 
the  trade  differences  we  have,  visitors 
going  Into  Mexico.  I  think  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  constituents 
who  have  been  mistreated  there  or 
robbed.  There  have  been  kidnapings, 
thefts  of  airplanes,  countless  other  in- 
cidents. 

I  think  we  can  resolve  these  Issues 
by  mutually  sitting  down  at  the  high- 
est level. 

I  think  earlier,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  border 
caucus,  we  discussed  some  legislation, 
some  initiative  where  we  would  cen- 
tralize policymaking  at  the  higher 
levels  of  an  Interagency  task  force  and 
where  at  the  highest  level  we  deal 
with  all  of  these  problems  both  in  a 
foreign  policy  sense  and  a  domestic 
sense.  I  think  for  this  reason  I  would 
hope  that  the  border  caucus  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Coleman  pursues 
this.  We  had  Mr.  Hormatz  today,  a 
former  National  Security  staffer  in 
several  bipartisan  administrations, 
mention  the  need  to  centralize  policy 
at  the  highest  level.  So,  I  endorse 
what  all  of  my  colleagues  have  said 
today,  and  I  would  only  add  that  I 
think  it  is  critical  that  not  Just  the  ad- 
ministration but  this  Congress  give 
more  credence  and  more  attention  to 
the  very  difficult  problems  we  have 
with  our  sleeping  giant  friend  who  is 
craving  for  attention,  and  not  because 


we  want  to  be  charitable  but  because 
it  is  in  our  national  security  interest, 
political  and  economic  interests. 
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And  for  that  reason.  I  think  calling 
this  special  order  is  critical.  I  hope  we 
pursue  it  with  other  legislation.  I  have 
introduced  a  free  trade  zone  200  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  I  am  going 
to  introduce  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  immigration  bill.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues have  several  other  pieces.  Con- 
gressman Bryant  has  a  very  good 
piece  on  foreign  investment  that  the 
gentleman  has  Just  described. 

I  hope  we  pursue  this  and  we  contin- 
ue in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  give  Mexico  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. We  are  not  doing  that.  So  if 
this  is  a  start  in  that  direction,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  in 
the  final  analysis  that  all  of  the  com- 
plaining and  all  the  bashing  and  all 
the  speeches  we  make  that  indeed  will 
make  the  headlines  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  real  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  point- 
ed out  a  minute  ago  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  talk  about  enforcement  of  our  bor- 
ders in  the  long  term.  In  the  short 
term,  they  provide  some  relief  to  this 
Nation.  But  the  reality  of  it  is  that 
until  we  solve  the  long-range  deep  eco- 
nomic differences  between  the  two  na- 
tions, not  for  ours  to  recede  but  for 
theirs  to  progress,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem.  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  all  of  our  lives  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border  do  under- 
stand that.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  have  between 
agencies  the  lack  of  coordination  that 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years,  and  I 
would  submit  that  they  have  probably 
gone  on  for  many  years  with  each 
agency  having  its  own  Mexico-United 
States  policy. 

I  think  that  what  I  am  going  to  at- 
tempt to  do  through  the  economic  de- 
velopment initiative,  what  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  have  sought 
to  do,  as  well  as  my  colleagues  from 
Texas,  in  terms  of  legislation  is  to  try 
to  confront  the  issue  on  all  sides.  This 
is  not  going  to  be  done  by  one  piece  of 
legislation  nor  one  wave  of  the  magic 
wand.  We  are  going  to  have  to  work  on 
it  from  every  aspect,  that  does  include 
trade,  that  does  include  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  that  includes  the  ef- 
forts of  so  many  of  us  In  terms  of  com- 
merce and  transportation. 

So  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  all 
of  the  colleagues  who  came  here  today 
to  participate  in  this  special  order 
have  the  sense  and  recognition  that. 
No.   1.  we  need  to  advise  our  col- 


leagues. Oftentimes  they  are  not  as 
advised  as  I  think  they  should  be 
about  these  issues  and  how  important 
and  critical  they  are  to  the  economy 
of,  not  Just  the  border,  but  ultimately 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  think  for  Just  a  minute  and 
you  say  that  Mexico  is  our  third  larg- 
est trading  partner,  well,  what  if  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  and 
France  and  Italy  and  Japan  and 
Canada.  weU  Mexico  is  third.  I  think 
that  that  becomes  extremely  impor- 
tant for  American  citizens  to  know. 

When  oiur  colleagues  are  better  in> 
formed  and  are  able  to  take  the  mes- 
sage back  to  their  districts  in  Kansas 
or  New  York  or  Oregon,  it  matters 
not.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  are 
able  to  take  the  message  that,  yes, 
there  Is  something  important  here, 
and  you  need  not  think  of  Mexico  only 
in  economic  terms  and  their  debt  and 
the  banks  of  the  United  States,  but 
rather  as  their  Importance  to  the 
United  States  In  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  and  bring  to  those  people  the  re- 
alization that  all  of  us  ultimately  are 
destined  to  go  down  the  same  path 
economically  and  culturally  and  social- 
ly, then  I  think  we  can  indeed  make  an 
influence. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  piMsed  to  have  sn  opportunity  to  |oin  irt 
this  special  order  on  United  States-Mexico  re- 
lations and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  for  sponsoring  ttiis 
forum. 

As  the  previous  speakers  have  Indicated, 
the  United  States  has  vital  economic  and  stra- 
tegk:  ties  to  Mexico— so  vital  that  United 
States-Mexkio  relatk>ns  deserve  to  be  a  top 
foreign  policy  priority  of  this  Mation.  Important 
issues  involvirtg  the  two  countries  are  drugs. 
Immigration,  and  Mexico's  ailing  economy. 

The  Illicit  ftow  of  drugs  from  M«xk»  to  the 
United  States  Is  of  paramount  interest  to  San 
Oiogo  because  In  the  last  30  days,  Customs 
officials  have  seized  8,000  pounds  of  cocaine 
ak)ng  the  Callfomla-Mexioo  border  ak)ne. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  held  s  series  of  hearings  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem  alona  the  Southwest  border.  The 
report  states,  and  I  quote: 

Mexico  it  not  only  one  of  the  major 
heroin  and  marijuana  producing  countries, 
oontributinc  an  estimated  Ai%  of  the  heroin 
and  8S  percent  of  the  marijuana  affecting 
the  U.S.,  but  is  Increasingly  becoming  a 
major  trannhlpment  point  for  narcotics 
from  South  America . . . 

Indeed,  intelligence  reports  confirm  that 
Mexico  Is  now  the  No.  1  source  of  msr{)usna 
and  heroin  entering  the  United  States.  This 
year,  the  amount  of  marijuana  smuggled  Into 
the  United  States  vis  Mexico  it  estimated  to 
be  twice  the  1985  total.  Moreover.  4,560 
pounds  of  Mexican  heroin  will  be  transported 
to  the  United  States  m  1986  (a  30-percent  In- 
crease over  last  year).  Mexico  also  accounts 
for  30  percent  of  the  cocaine  smuggled  Into 
this  country.  It  Is  evklent  therefore,  that  a 
concerted  and  aggressive  program  must  be 
established  to  combat  this  growing  menace. 
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With  the  drugs  come  violence.  The  murders 
of  DEA  and  Customs  agents  in  recent  months 
serves  to  underscore  the  gravity  of  ttte  threat 
we  face. 

The  time  I  have  spent  on  tt>e  Treasury  Ap- 
propriations Sut>committee  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Coleman  has  made  It  dear  ttiat  increased 
furKling  for  Customs  agents  and  tfie  Coast 
Guard  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Greater  cooperation  from  Mexican  autfKxi- 
ties  Is  also  needed.  Specifically,  tf>e  right  of 
"hot  pursuit"  to  capture  drug  smugglers  in 
Mexican  territory  would  assist  the  Coast 
Guard  in  tfie  war  on  narcotics.  Ott)er  countries 
have  granted  the  Coast  Guard  permission  to 
appreherxJ  dnjg  trafficfcers  in  their  waters.  Un- 
fortunately, Mexico  has  proved  intransigent  on 
this  impoilant  matter. 

Accordingly,  I  plan  on  sending  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  requesting  that  he  attempt 
to  secure  Co^  Guard  "hot  pursuit"  rights 
and  Customs  Service  intelligence-gathering 
overflights  across  ttie  United  States-Mexico 
border.  I  Insert  the  letter  at  this  point 

HOOSB  OP  RsraXSKirTATIVES, 

May  6,  1986. 

Dkmi  Colleagux:  Drug  smuggling  across 
the  n.S.-Mexican  Iwrder  now  has  reached 
crisis  proportions.  In  the  last  30  days,  over 
8.000  pounds  of  cocaine  has  been  seized 
along  the  California-Mexico  twrder  alone. 

Mexico  is  now  the  number  one  source  of 
Illegally  imported  heroin  and  marijuana, 
and  nearly  thirty-five  percent  of  illegally 
imported  cocaine.  The  South  Florida  Task 
Force  has  done  a  remarkable  Job,  but  it  ap- 
pears we  have  become  the  victims  of  our 
own  success.  The  drug  smugglers  have 
moved  west. 

What  compounds  our  problem  fighting 
the  never-ending  flow  of  drugs  across  our 
southwest  border  is  Mexican  failure  to  coop- 
erate with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and 
Coast  Guard.  Although  the  Coast  Guard 
frequently  has  been  granted  "hot  pursuit" 
rights  In  the  territorial  waters  of  several 
other  southern  neighbors  (the  Bahamas, 
Columbia  &  Panama),  the  Mexicans  have 
repeatedly  denied  the  Coast  Guard  the 
right  to  pursue  smugglers  into  Mexican 
waters— effectively  providing  a  safer  haven. 

Over  the  land  border,  the  war  against 
drugs  is  rapidly  l)ecoinlng  an  air  war.  In  his 
testimony  t>efore  the  Appropriations  Treas- 
ury Subcommittee,  Customs  Commissioner 
William  von  Rabb  highlighted  "the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  and  contral>and  by  private 
aircraft,  a  threat  that  has  dramatically  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  years."  In  FY 
1985,  the  Customs  Air  Program  seized  15.539 
potmds  of  cocaine,  a  64  percent  increase 
over  FY  1984. 

To  respond  to  this  growing  threat  from 
the  air.  the  Customs  Service  has  made  nu- 
merous formal  requests  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment for  overflights  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory to  locate  drug  supply  depots  and  land- 
ing strips.  Mexican  officials  have  either  de- 
layed or  refused  outright  each  proposal. 
Mexican  officials  even  refused  proposals  for 
overflights  with  Joint  Mexican-American 
crewing  of  the  aircraft.  If  the  air  war 
against  illegal  narcotics  is  to  be  won.  this 
type  of  intelligence  is  vital. 

Because  of  the  intransigence  of  Mexican 
officials.  I  am  sending  the  letter  on  the  re- 
verse to  President  Reagan.  This  issue  is  of 
vital  national  Importance  and  must  lie  ad- 
dressed at  the  highest  national  leveL 

If  you  would  like  to  Join  me  in  writing  the 
president,  or  if  you  have  any  questions. 


please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or  Randy  Bro- 
berg  at  225-1705. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Lowdt. 
Member  of  Cotiffreti. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
writing  the  President 

However,  these  initiatives  are  only  parts  of 
an  overall  solution.  A  major  reason  for  the  in- 
creased drug  traffic  along  the  Soutfrwest 
border  has  been  the  success  of  the  South 
Florida  Task  Force  wtvch  has  done  a  remark- 
able job  of  reducing  the  amourrt  of  drugs 
smuggled  through  ttiat  portkm  of  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  dmg  smugglers  have 
moved  west  to  expk>it  ttie  "soft  underside"  of 
our  border  with  MexKO. 

Accordingly,  on  April  2,  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  establish  a  Southwest 
Border  Task  Force  based  on  the  proven 
South  Fkxida  Task  Force.  I  Insert  the  letter  at 
this  point. 

House  op  Rephssentativks, 

April  2. 1986. 
President  Rohald  Reagam. 
The  White  House, 
Wathington,  DC. 

£>EAR  Mb.  Presideict:  Drug  smuggling 
across  the  U.S.-Mexican  l>order  now  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  In  fact,  the  situ- 
ation along  that  border  today  is  Just  as 
grave  as  the  situation  which  existed  in 
south  Florida  three  years  ago.  At  that  time 
your  creation  of  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force  was  a  lx>ld  and  effective  statement  to 
drug  smugglers. 

Clearly  the  South  Florida  Task  Force  has 
done  a  remarluble  Job  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  drugs  smuggled  through  that 
portion  of  the  country.  I  heartily  applaud 
you,  the  Vice  President  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment coDununlty  for  your  successes. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  we  have  t>ecome 
the  victims  of  our  own  success.  The  drug 
smugglers  have  moved  west.  Mexico  is  now 
the  numl)er  one  source  of  Illegally  imported 
heroin  and  marijuana,  and  nearly  thirty- 
five  percent  of  illegally  imported  cocaine. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  open  a  second 
front  in  the  l>attle  against  illegal  drug  smug- 
glers by  creating  a  Southwest  Border  Task 
Force  on  Drugs.  Let  us  show  the  criminals 
and  the  nation  that  we  are  prepared  to  win 
the  t>attle  against  drugs  wherever  the  war 
may  take  us.  A  coordinated,  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  program  for  the  southwest 
would  be  a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal 
that  none  of  our  borders  are  open  to  drugs. 

In  the  war  on  drugs,  as  In  our  national  de- 
fense, our  efforts  and  expenditures  must  t)e 
what  is  necessary  to  counter  the  threat  we 
face,  beyond  budgetary  constraints.  If  it 
should  be  determined  that  new  resources 
are  required  to  counter  the  drug  threat 
from  the  southwest,  I  pledge  to  work  closely 
with  your  deputies  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  seek  con- 
gressional support  for  adequate  funding. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  concern 
in  combating  this  growing  threat  to  the 
families  and  businesses  of  the  southwest.  I 
look  forward  to  your  positive  response  and 
stand  ready  to  assist  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Lowert. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Creating  a  Southwest  Border  Task  Force  on 
Drugs  would  show  the  criminals  and  ttie 
Nation  that  we  are  prepared  to  win  the  battle 
against  drugs  wherever  the  war  may  take  us. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  so  ably  point- 
ed out  almost  all  of  the  bilateral  Issues,  par- 
ticularly Immigration,  have  economic  roots.  Il- 
legal Immigration  is  also  an  issue  of  vital  im- 
portance to  San  Diego.  Illegal  immigrants  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  our  country  every  day.  Since 
1970,  ttie  number  of  unauthorized  persons  in 
tfiis  country  has  risen  dramatically— from 
about  600.000  to  between  8  and  12  million  in 
1984.  It  is  estimated  ttiat  In  California  akxie, 
by  the  year  2000,  ttie  State  population  will  in- 
crease from  26  million  to  32  million  with  half 
the  growth  directly  attributable  to  immigratkxi. 

It  is  dear  that  most  are  coming  to  America 
for  opportunities  which  don't  exist  or  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  In  their  native  lands.  If  we  can 
help  Mexico  get  back  to  a  prosperous  econo- 
my providing  jobs  and  opportunity,  we  will 
have  won  half  the  battle  against  illegal  immi- 
gratkx). 

Mexico's  economy  is  on  ttie  brink  of  disas- 
ter. Ttie  magnitude  of  ttie  crisis  is  undeniable: 
A  $97  billion  debt  of  which  26  percent  is  heM 
by  U.S.  banks;  $10  billion  annual  interest  pay- 
ments representing  almost  60  percent  of 
Mexico's  total  export  earnings  In  1965;  and  a 
precipitous  drop  in  the  price  of  oil  ttiat  ac- 
counted for  almost  three-quarters  of  Mexno's 
export  earnings  last  year. 

It  does  not  take  an  accounting  genius  to 
conclude  that  Mexico  will  have  difficulty  meet- 
ing the  Interest  on  their  debt,  let  atone  paying 
off  the  principal. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  Mexkx)  fails  to 
meet  Its  prior  obligations,  ttie  financial  ramifi- 
cations will  be  felt  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  burden  is  not  Mexico's  alone,  nor 
is  ttie  solution.  However,  Mexico  will  have  to 
make  and  Implement  some  tough  austerity 
measures  if  ttvey  are  to  make  a  serious  drive 
at  disarming  the  debt  bomb  which  is  ticking 
over  ttieir  heads.  Regrettably,  this  requires 
painful  tong-term  sacrifice  from  a  populace 
eager  for  short-term  relief — particulariy  true  as 
MexKO  retxjikis  its  Capital  City  which  was  de- 
sti^oyed  by  the  earthquake  last  September. 

The  solution  most  frequently  cited  to  allevi- 
ate Mexican  economic  woes  is  a  shift  to  more 
market-oriented  policies.  President  de  la 
Madrid  and  Finance  Minister  Herzog  have 
charted  a  course  of  k>ng  term  economic  re- 
covery that  calls  for  a  reduced  publk:  budget, 
lower  trade  baniers,  and  greater  competition 
in  key  Industries.  In  addition,  Mexico  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  try  to  negotiate  Mexican 
entry  Into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  [GATT].  These  are  initial  steps  that 
the  Mexican  Government  must  Implement  on 
Its  own. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  press  Mexico  for  free  trade  and  adoption  of 
ttie  "Baker  plan."  Unveiled  last  Octot>er,  the 
Baker  plan  has  three  components:  First  the 
Worid  Bank  and  other  International  develop- 
ment t>anks  would  provide  $9  billion  to  Latin 
American  debtors  over  the  next  3  years; 
second,  U.S.  tianks  would  extend  an  addition- 
al $20  billion  in  loans;  and  ttiird,  the  debtors 
tfiemselves  woukj  be  required  to  implement 
free  market  policies. 

Until  and  unless  this  third  requirement  is 
met  by  debtor  nations,  it  is  naive  to  believe 
that  U.S.  banks  woukf  throw  good  money  after 
bad.  The  reluctance  of  banks  to  participate  in 


the  Baker  plan  it  matched  only  by  the  reluc- 
twice  of  debtor  nattons  to  partidpate  in  ttie 
plan.  This  is  a  stalemate  whteh  mutt  be 
brokan. 

Mexkx)  it  our  immediate  southern  neighbor. 

Mexico  it  our  third  largett  trading  partner 
and  we  are  Mexico'a  largMt 

Mexkx)  it  our  No.  1  tupplier  of  dl. 

Mexico  is  a  leader  in  ttie  Latin  world  and 
how  it  addrettet  itt  debt  problemt  will  pro- 
vide an  example  for  ttie  rett  of  ttie  hemi- 
aphere. 

Maxtoo  it  ttie  13tti  iaigett  countty  in  aize  in 
ttie  world  and  ttie  lltti  largett  in  terms  of 
population. 

All  of  ttiese  factors  highlight  ttie  crittoal  Im- 
porunce  of  a  constnicttve  and  friendly  rela- 
tiorwhip  between  ttie  United  States  and 
Mexico.  I  will  work  for  an  improved  relation- 
ship and  wish  to  ttiank,  once  again,  Mr.  Cole- 
man for  sponsoring  ttils  special  order. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  ttie  current  ttate  of  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

As  we  look  soutti  across  our  border  today, 
we  can  be  proud  and  pleased  to  observe  our 
great  neighbor,  MexKO.  Though  in  the  distant 
past  our  nations  have  at  times  conflk:ted  witti 
each  ottier,  today  we  enjoy  stable  and  friendly 
relations,  characterized  by  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  interaction.  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  de  la  Madrid  have  estat>- 
Hthed  a  dose  working  relationship.  And  while 
we  sometimes  differ  in  approaches  to 
common  problems— as  In  Centi-al  America,  for 
example— we  differ  not  as  enemies,  but  as 
friends  who  are  willing  to  talk  to  each  other 
and  work  together  to  tty  to  resolve  outstand- 
ing questions. 

As  I  noted,  today  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  economic  Inter- 
action. We  are  Mexico's  largest  trading  part- 
ner, and  Mexwo  Is  America's  third-largest 
export  market.  In  part  responding  to  United 
States  growtti,  Mexk»'s  GDP  grew  3.5  per- 
cent in  1984  and  4.3  percent  in  1985.  The 
Mextoan  Government  auttiorized  over  $1.5  bil- 
Iton  in  United  States  investments  last  year, 
and  total  United  States  Investment  in  Mexkn 
now  stands  at  some  $5  billton.  Mexkx)  is  now 
engaged  in  negotiations  to  enter  into  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — a  step 
tong  encouraged  by  ttie  United  States. 

In  consklering  these  many  positive  develop- 
ments, however,  it  is  important  not  to  lose 
tight  of  continuing  problems  in  Mextoo.  The 
current  Mextoan  foreign  debt  approaches 
$100  billton.  Alttiough  Government  austerity 
measures  have  sought,  with  some  success,  to 
trim  publk:  spending  in  recent  years,  ttie  col- 
lapse of  oil  prices  has  brought  new  concems 
to  ttx)se  viewing  ttie  Mextoan  economk: 
acene— oil  revenues  reportedly  represent 
some  40  percent  of  Government  revenues. 
Coupled  witti  ttie  catasti'ophic  earthquake  that 
shook  Mexico  City  in  September  1985,  Mexi- 
co's problems  persist. 

The  continuing  economk:  difftoulties  con- 
fronting Mextoo  cannot  but  have  an  effect  on 
ottier  aspects  of  ttie  United  States-Mexico  re- 
lattonthip.  Illegal  Immigration  across  our 
touttiem  border  will  continue  as  tong  as  Mexi- 
co's economic  predicament  exitts.  Some 
Mextoant  wNI  be  tempted  by  the  lure  of  ttie 
drug  trade  as  tong  as  partidpation  in  Mexico's 


economic  axpanston  ramaint  out  of  reach  to 
ttiem.  Ukewite,  corruptton,  whteh  ttama  to 
find  a  role  wtierever  difficult  economic  drcum- 
ttancet  ara  encountered,  wilt  continue  until 
Mextoo't  economic  houte  it  fully  in  order. 

What  it  ttie  tdutton  to  Mextoo't  problemt? 
This  Is  a  compltoatad,  difflcutt,  and  above  all 
timplittic  quettion.  What  it  dear,  ttiough,  It 
ttiat  at  timet  ttie  United  States  has  tended  to 
take  our  touttiem  neighbor  for  granted.  At 
long  at  the  challenget  fadng  Mexico  have  not 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand,  the  United 
Statet  hat  tended  not  to  take  note  of  ttiam. 
This  Is  a  dangerous  situation  for  botti  Mextoo 
and  ttie  United  Statet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  ttie  I980's  represent 
a  watershed  decade  for  Mexico.  Elttier  our 
friendt  to  ttie  toutti  will  buckle  under  ttie  pret- 
ture  of  a  huge  debt  dedining  revenuet,  and 
ottier  difftoultiet,  or  ttiey  will  conquer  ttiete 
challenget,  contoltoate  ttieir  gaint,  and  prett 
forward  toward  joining  ttie  community  of  fully 
industtialized  nations.  The  evkience  indicates 
ttiat  Mexico  is  on  its  way  to  achieving  ttie 
latter. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  for  ttie  United 
States  to  stay  out  of  Mextoo's  way  as  Mextoo 
moves  ahead.  Our  Nation  must  take  a  more 
active  role  in  attisting  Mextoo  In  Its  march  for- 
ward. We  must  increase  the  diatog  ttiat  exists 
between  us  and,  witti  sensitivity  and  respect 
help  Mextoo  In  overcoming  the  difftoultiet  con- 
fronting K. 

The  retult  wHI  be  at  nfmch  in  our  own  inter- 
ettt  as  in  the  interests  of  our  great  neighbor 
to  ttie  south. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  by  admin- 
istration rhetoric,  ttie  fate  of  the  entire  free 
worid  Is  somehow  linked  to  ttie  outcome  of 
ttie  struggles  in  El  Salvador  and  Ntoaragua. 
The  same  domino  ttieory  ttiat  was  used  to 
promote  out  involvement  in  Southeast  Aaia  it 
now  being  used  to  justify  Intervention  In  Cen- 
ti-al America. 

Maybe  we  are  toting  our  sense  of  perspec- 
tive in  foreign  policy.  Few  can  argue  ttiat  there 
are  problems  in  Cential  America,  but  I  ttiink 
we  make  a  grave  mistake  If  we  ignore  an 
even  greater  concern  ttiat  it  doter  to  home.  I 
refer  to  Mexico. 

Mextoo  Is  not  some  distant  ttouble  spot- 
it's  right  next  door.  If  our  neighbor  gets  into 
serious  totMble.  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  unharmed.  Problems  have  a  way  of 
spilling  over  borders.  We  can  see  ttiat  in  ttie 
ever-growing  numbers  of  illegal  immigranta 
creating  ttie  borders.  We  can  alto  tee  it  In 
ttie  butiness  failures  on  ttie  U.S.  stoe  of  ttie 
border  ttiat  foltowed  in  the  wake  of  ttie  peso 
devaluation.  But  still  larger  troubtot  may  be  in 
store  for  Mexico— and  for  us. 

Over  the  last  decade,  a  combination  of  rap- 
toly  increasing  production  and  escalating 
worid  oil  prices  encouraged  Mexico  to  emtjark 
on  an  ambitious  industiialization  plan  financed 
by  foreign  capital,  much  of  It  loaned  by  Ameri- 
can banks.  These  development  plans,  unfortu- 
nately, were  based  on  overiy  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  the  price  of  oil  and  about 
worW  trade  and  domestic  growth. 

The  collapse  of  ttiete  expectations  has  left 
Mexico  witti  massive  economic  problems.  Not 
only  dto  publto  and  private  debt  double  In  4 
years,  but  inflation  skyrocketed  to  more  ttian 
100  percent  by  1982.  It  was  about  60  percent 


in  1965,  and  ttie  oomblnatton  of  mflatton  and 
ttie  Government's  austerity  maaturat  haa  lad 
to  a  45-percent  dedine  in  real  wagat  over  tha 
laatSyaart. 

Tha  Govammant  of  Maxdo  it,  in  ottiar 
words,  in  very  tartout  financial  trouble.  Mexico 
owat  tome  $97  billton,  about  $25  billton  of 
which  it  owed  to  American  banka;  only  BrazI 
among  developing  counttiet  carrtaa  a  biggar 
debt  The  bankt  witti  large  outstanding  kiana 
to  Mextoo  read  like  a  "Who't  Who"  of  United 
Statet  bankt:  ttie  Bank  of  America,  Bankara 
Tnitt,  Chate  Manhattan,  Chemical  Bank,  CM- 
corp.  Manufacturer's  Hanover,  and  Morgan 
Guaranty  all  tit  on  ttie  advisory  group  of 
banks  Involved  in  negotiating  Mexican  debt 

The  recent  dramatic  collapte  in  oil  pricet 
hat  greatty  aggravated  ttie  tituatton,  of 
course.  Up  to  now  oil  revenuet  have  provtoad 
about  75  percent  of  Mextoo't  foreign  ax- 
change  and  about  half  of  itt  tax  revanuet.  but 
Mextoo  stands  to  tose  about  $1  bMHon  per 
year  for  each  $2  dedine  In  dl  pricet. 

No  one  expectt  Mextoo  to  complataly  repu- 
diate itt  dept  any  time  toon.  It  woukj  be  cut- 
ting ittelf  off  financially  from  ttie  rest  of  ttie 
worid;  It  woukJ  be  economto  tuidde.  But 
uniett  ttiere  it  an  economto  recovery,  ttie 
Govemmem  wHI  be  unable  to  continue  meet- 
ing Itt  exitting  payment  obligationt  wittiout 
titoing  farther  and  farther  into  debt 

Depending  on  what  form  it  took,  a  "default" 
couto  have  tome  very  serious  consequences 
in  ttiis  countty.  Some  believe  ttiat  an  interna- 
tional banking  critit  couto  retult 

So  wtiat  shouto  be  done?  In  the  recent 
past,  we  have  extended  toans  to  Mextoo  to 
buy  agricultural  products  from  United  Statet 
farmers,  and  new  lines  of  credit  have  been 
opened  through  such  Institutions  as  ttie 
Export-Import  Bank.  We  have  bought  more  dl 
from  Pemex  for  our  strategto  petrdeum  re- 
serve. Cabinet  members  concerned  witti  eco- 
nomto and  ttade  matters  confer  regulariy  with 
their  Mexican  counterparts,  and  Prestoent 
Reagan  and  Prestoent  de  la  Madrid  have  met 
several  timet,  mott  recentty  in  January  of  thit 
year. 

But  is  ttiis  enough  to  ward  off  futijre  critet? 
Probably  not.  To  date,  our  acttons  have  been 
aimed  primarily  at  ttie  short  temn-trying  to  pre- 
vent the  Immediate  cdlapse,  but  not  prevent-. 
Ing  the  future  ones.  The  future  of  Mexico  hat 
been  put  on  ttie  back  burner,  while  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  continue  to  occupy  ttie 
front  burner.  What  happens  In  Mextoo  over 
the  next  several  years  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  outcomes  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador. 

If  MexkM)  shouto  fall  sometime  in  ttie  next 
decade,  it  will  not  be  due  to  any  Communist 
Insurgency  In  Central  America.  It  will  fall  be- 
cause it  is  economtoally  weak  and  politically 
torn  from  wItNn. 

We  can't  be  expected  to  bail  Mextoo  out  of 
its  ttoublet.  We  shouto,  however,  take  steps 
to  prevent  ttie  need  for  a  baitout  The  fdtow- 
Ing  should  be  considered:  long-tenn  dl  pur- 
chase agreements;  joint  economic  develop- 
ment plans  for  ttie  border  areas;  liberalization 
of  United  States  trade  rettrictiont  on  Mextoan 
produce;  expansion  of  the  border  indutttializa- 
tion  plan,  whtoh  permita  duty-free  twin  planta 
wittiin  12  milat  of  ttie  border;  and,  at  tuggatt- 
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ed  by  Alvin  Toffler  recently  in  the  Wastiington 
Post  encouraging  the  Japanese  and  ttie  Euro- 
peans to  invest  in  Mexico. 

Our  stake  in  Mexico's  future  is  too  great  to 
neglect  More  ttian  just  our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Mexico  is  a  valued  friend.  We  have 
long-standing  cultural  and  historical  ties  to 
Mexico.  In  acting  upon  that  friendship  and 
those  ties,  we  would  be  acting  in  our  own  best 
interests. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  want  to  ttiank  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  organizing  this  special  order  on 
U.S.-MexKan  relations.  There  is  probably  no 
nation  with  whk:h  we  are  more  intertwined 
than  Mexkx). 

Ttie  tMSis  for  our  relationship  is  primarily 
economic.  But  anyone  who  has  spent  time  in 
the  Southwest  realizes  ttiat  the  cultural  influ- 
ence that  both  our  nations  share  is  pervasive. 
Yet  despite  these  ties,  we  spend  too  little 
time  cultivating  this  relationship.  Partknjiarly 
when  one  considers  that  Mexico  is  our  third 
largest  trading  partner,  and  that  we  are  Mexi- 
co's largest  trading  partner. 

While  there  are  many  facets  to  our  complex 
relationship  with  Mexico,  my  primary  coricem 
is  with  United  States  immigration  policy  and  its 
impact  on  that  nation.  The  money  that  Mexi- 
can nationals  earn  working  in  the  States, 
wtiich  they  send  back  to  their  families,  is  a  pri- 
mary source  of  income  for  MexKO.  To  cut  this 
source  off,  to  unilaterally  block  the  immigra- 
tion safety  valve,  would  be  crippling  to  the 
Mexican  economy.  This,  in  turn,  woukJ  severly 
impinge  on  United  States-Mexk:an  relatksns. 

I  am  not  advocating  open  borders  or  a  lax 
immigration  policy.  Control  of  our  borders  Is  a 
reflectkin  of  our  national  sovereignty,  but  how 
we  control  our  borders  is  an  indk»tion  of  na- 
tksnal  policy  and  priorities,  as  well  as  our  col- 
lective values.  We  must  therefore,  work  more 
ck>sely  with  MexKo  as  we  deckle  our  immigra- 
tksn  polk:y,  taking  into  account  the  special  re- 
lationship our  two  nations  have.  We  should 
not  do  so  because  Mexico  is  having  a  difficult 
time  economk^ally  or  because  we  don't  want 
to  offefKJ  the  Mexk:an  Government  and 
people — although  these  are  two  valkJ  reasons 
as  to  why  we  should  consult  them.  No,  we 
shoukl  do  so  because  it  is  in  our  OMm  interest 
An  unstable  Mexkx)  woukJ  have  far-reaching 
politk»l  and  economk:  consequences  for  the 
United  States. 

The  White  House  has  remarked  on  the  pro- 
jected increase  of  refugees  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  Congress  doesn't  toe  tfie  mark  on  their 
Central  American  policy.  This  increase  in  l^tin 
American  immigrants  is  already  occurring  as  a 
result  of  our  present  polk:y  toward  the  region, 
but  more  importantly,  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic slump  that  has  devastated  Central 
America  and  Mexkx).  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
ttiing  to  alleviate  tfie  failing  economies  of 
these  natrans,  we  will  never  be  able  to  hu- 
manely control  our  borders  with  or  without  a 
new  immigratk>n  law. 

As  long  as  there  is  poverty  south  of  our 
border,  we  will  have  an  immigration  problem. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  concentrate 
our  efforts  solely  on  devek>pment  programs  in 
MexKO  and  throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  We  must  also  develop  a  just  and 
realistic  polkry  that  will  give  us  tighter  control 
over  our  borders.  Such  a  polk:y,  however, 
cannot  ignore  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of  our 


Natkxi's  immigration  problems,  especially  as  it 
affects  United  States-Mexk»n  affairs. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
t>egin  my  statement  on  ttve  floor  today  by 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Border  Caucus  and  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Ron  Coleman,  for 
scheduling  this  special  order  on  United 
States-Mexican  relatk>ns.  America  and  Mexico 
are  intimately  and  intricately  related,  not  only 
by  our  proximity  to  one  another  and  our 
common  histories,  but  also  by  our  hopes  and 
expectations  for  the  future.  As  a  Meml)er  of 
Congress  who's  district  t>orders  Mexkx),  I 
have  ttie  responsibility  of  reminding  and  em- 
phasizing this  friendship  and  goodwill  to  my 
colleagues  and  all  the  American  people  wtio 
may  not  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of 
a  financial,  politically,  and  culturally  strong 
Mexkx).  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  participating  in  this  special 
order  and  carrying  out  a  similar  message  to 
their  constituents  arid  the  entire  Nation. 

With  so  many  crucial  issues  and  questions 
that  must  be  addressed  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, it  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  focus 
on  the  needs  of  foreign  nations,  even  one 
with  whk:h  we  share  such  an  extensive 
border.  Nevertheless,  because  the  futures  of 
our  natxms  are  so  ctosely  related,  we  should 
approach  ttw  domestk:  problems  of  Mexkx> 
with  tfie  vigor  with  whKh  we  research  and  de- 
velop solutk>ns  for  the  domestk:  priorities 
within  our  borders.  The  current  debt  servk^e 
questnn  faced  by  Mexk:o  is  an  example  of  a 
problem  that  places  an  incredible  burden  on 
Mexk»n  economk:  vitality,  and  has  a  similar 
effect  on  continuing  American  economk:  pros- 
perity and  assistance.  Default  by  Mexkx)  on 
loans  negotiated  through  American  banks 
woukJ  create  an  immediate  loss  of  existing 
confkience,  and  woukJ  virtually  guarantee  that 
banks  would  cut  back  on  all  new  loans  and 
ensure  a  refusal  for  the  rescheduling  of  cur- 
rent debts.  We  must  take  steps  to  provkle 
Mexk:o  with  a  serviceable  debt  repayment 
schedule,  and  give  this  nation  a  chance  to  ac- 
knowledge and  honor  its  responsibility  for  past 
obligatkKis.  Naturally,  the  repayment  of  these 
obllgatk>ns  is  foremost  in  the  minds  and  ef- 
forts of  bankers  with  outstarxling  k>ans,  and  I 
commend  those  bankers  who  choose  to  pro- 
ceed with  negotiations  on  rescheduled  terms 
for  Mexican  debtors. 

In  order  for  Mexico  to  address  its  debt  prob- 
lems, they  must  expand  their  exports  to  new 
and  existing  markets.  This  effort  comes  at  a 
time  when  all  other  natkins  are  attempting  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Given  the  proximity  of  our 
two  natx>ns,  we  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  viable  trading  partners.  However,  the 
precarious  trade  deficit  that  has  been  njn  up 
in  recent  years  for  our  own  Natk)n  is  not  con- 
ducive to  providing  for  unfettered  trade  regula- 
tions. The  worid-wkie  decline  in  the  price  of  oil 
has  further  complk^ted  Mexk:an  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  trade  balance  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  We  must  seek  economk:  stabilizatkHi, 
not  only  in  our  own  hemisphere,  but  around 
tt)e  gk>be,  to  ensure  that  favorable  economic 
cornJIttons  provkle  for  Mexican  financial 
growth. 

A  number  of  economic  incentives  designed 
to  encourage  and  speed  the  development  of 
the  Mexican  economy  have  been  instituted  in 


recent  years.  These  incentives  for  direct  in- 
vestment are  needed  to  expand  the  export  ca- 
pacity of  the  Mexk:an  economy  and  enable 
Mexico  to  devek)p  an  ecorKxny  capable  of 
functk>ning  on  its  own.  This  will  establish  a 
self-perpetuating  cyde  where  Mexk»n  kives- 
tors  keep  more  of  tfieir  money  within  tt>eir  bor- 
ders, and  thereby  provkle  the  strong  capital 
t>ase  required  to  provkle  k>ng-term  economk: 
stability  for  Mexk».  AHtKXjgh  this  goal  may 
not  be  achievable  in  the  immediate  future, 
these  inventives  must  t>e  given  enough  time 
to  have  this  "ripple  effect"  take  hokj  in  the 
MexKan  economy. 

Members  of  Congress  with  a  special  tie  to 
Mexkx)  must  work  hard  to  help  devek)p  poli- 
cies that  will  enable  the  Mexk:an  ecoriomy  to 
prosper  and  evolve  into  a  truly  self-suffkaent 
energetk:  competitor  in  the  worid  economy. 
Economk:  devetopment  and  stabilizatkxi  of 
Mexk»  is  ttie  key  to  makir>g  IMexkx)  a  sound 
and  viable  member  of  tfie  democratk:  alliance 
in  tfie  Western  Hemisphere.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  realize  ttiat  Mexk:o  will  need 
some  assistance  to  emerge  from  this  diffk:uK 
period  a  stronger  and  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bor. The  financial  and  security  risks  inherent 
in  a  failure  to  adopt  these  polk:ies  are  not  only 
readily  apparent  but  also  categorwally  unac- 
ceptable. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  opportunity 
to  partclpate  in  this  special  order  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  special  order  on  United 
States-Mexkx)  relations. 

I  am  speaking  today  to  urge  my  colleagues 
and  ttie  admlnistratkjn  to  reevaluate  our  rela- 
tkxis  with  Mexico.  Our  foreign  polk:y  has  been 
badly  flawed  in  this  respect.  This  administra- 
tkxi  is  preoccupied  with  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
spends  billk>ns  in  military  and  economk:  akj 
for  these  regkms.  The  Preskjent  meets  re- 
peatedly with  their  heads  of  state  on  impor- 
tant matters.  It  treats  these  natkxis  as  if  they 
are  somehow  more  important  for  United 
States  interests  than  MexKO  is,  and  that  is  not 
right  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  Mexico 
as  a  second-class,  Third  Worid  natk>n.  We 
must  make  it  one  of  our  top  foreign  polk:y  pri- 
orities, and  we  must  do  so  now. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  develop  a  more  construc- 
tive polKy  for  dealing  with  Latin  America,  and 
espedalty  for  dealing  with  Mexkx).  We  have 
no  time  to  waste.  Mexico,  the  second-most-in- 
debted natx}n  in  tfie  worid  with  $96  billk>n  in 
foreign  debt  has  just  been  hit  by  an  enor- 
mous drop  in  the  price  of  oil.  For  a  nation  that 
receives  70  percent  of  its  export  earnings 
from  oil,  this  price  drop  is  nothing  short  of  dis- 
astrous. For  every  dollar  drop  in  the  prwe  of 
oil,  Mexkx)  k>ses  roughly  $550  millkxi  a  year. 
With  prices  falling  from  $27  a  ban-el  to  just 
over  $10  eariier  this  year,  Mexkx)  stands  to 
fall  billkxis  of  dollars  deeper  in  debt. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  Mexico 
goes  into  an  economk:  tailspin.  Our  nattons 
are  inextricably  linked  by  a  mutual  border 
1,900  miles  long  and  the  10  millk>n  citizens  of 
Mexk:an  origin  who  live  in  the  United  States. 
These  realities,  along  with  a  long  shared  his- 
tory, demand  that  the  United  States  give  more 
than  lipservice  to  cooperatnn  with  Mexico. 


I  am  calling  for  three  maior  changes  in 
United  States  polKy  with  MexkX).  First  we 
must  accord  M«xk»  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  the  same  respect  that  we  do  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  have  an  annual  "Economic 
Summit  of  the  Americas."  A  summit  is  impor- 
tant both  for  improving  inter-American  coop- 
eratkMi  and  for  demonstrating  our  commitment 
to  the  Latin  American  natk)ns.  Our  shared  in- 
terests in  a  strong  Mexico  and  Latin  America 
make  the  summit  a  necessity. 

Second,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  rene- 
gotiating Mexico's  debt  and  to  bringing  the 
problem  under  control.  As  former  San  Diego 
Congressman  Lk>nel  Van  Deeriin  sakj  in  his 
column  in  yesterday's  San  Diego  Tribune, 
Mexico  owes  more  now  than  it  can  hope  to 
pay  back  at  present,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  assist  it  in  paying  off  ttiese 
debts.  Full  funding  and  support  of  the  Baker 
Plan  to  solve  the  intematk>nai  debt  problem  is 
an  important  step  in  helping  Mexkx)  deal  with 
this  most  recent  oil  shock.  We  must  also  be 
willing  to  give  assistance  consistently  for 
many  years  to  come.  Only  with  our  continued 
support  will  MexKO  be  able  to  develop  fully 
and  take  advantage  of  Its  own  resources. 

Finally,  we  must  change  our  attitude  toward 
Mexico  in  particular  and  Latin  America  in  gen- 
eral. We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  natk>ns 
until  we  fear  that  there  is  a  Communist  threat 
They  shoukj  be  now  and  always  a  top  priority 
of  our  foreign  poltey.  Only  by  changing  our  at- 
titude toward  Mexkx)  and  Latin  America  will 
we  be  able  to  adequately  address  the  prob- 
lems of  this  regk>n. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  with  me  here 
today. 


1986  DATS  OF  REMEMBRANCE- 
TOM  HASHOA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OENXRALLXAVX 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  took  part  in  the  annual 
national  citdc  commemoration  to  re- 
member the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  this  ceremony  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda,  is  one  of  many  cere- 
monies held  across  the  Nation  during 
the  1986  Days  of  Remembrance. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
have  responded  to  this  special  order  so 
that  members  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  and  reflect  on  the  meaning 
and  relevance  of  the  Holocaust. 

We  can  certainly  assert  that  nothing 
in  history  equals  the  Holocaust  in 
terms  of  the  rationally  executed  plan 


to  eliminate  a  whole  people,  its  reli- 
gion and  ctilture.  It  represents  the 
natiu%  of  man  at  its  worst. 

And  so  as  we  remember  those  who 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and 
of  a  mentality  that,  incredibly,  still 
exists  in  our  world  today.  We  must  do 
our  part  to  keep  this  memory  alive 
and  to  remind  the  world  that  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  fight  against  the 
attitudes  that  give  life  to  the  seeds  of 
hatred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Sbcith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  Florida  in  the  aimual 
coQunemoratlon  of  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance," sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council. 

The  Holocaust  was  frighteningly 
imlque  in  all  of  history,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  overturned  forever  any  notion  that 
their  are  limits  on  evil  by  its  bureau- 
cratization of  brutality  and  murder. 
The  Holocaust  was  methodically 
planned  and  systematically  executed 
by  men  of  education,  men  of  culture 
and  background,  but  men  who  were 
constimed  by  a  lust  for  power.  A  viru- 
lent antisemltlsm  and  a  hatred  that 
transformed  them  into  moral  mon- 
sters. 

The  mind  is  barely  able  to  fathom 
their  disregard  for  human  life  and  dig- 
nity. The  statistics  defy  comprehen- 
sion. 

Of  the  4  million  Jews  in  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  who  were  deported  to 
concentration  camps,  only  2  percent 
remained  alive  to  be  liberated  by  the 
allied  forces. 

The  Nazis  destroyed  one-third  of 
world  Jewry  and  most  of  the  major 
Jewish  cultural  centers  that  had 
thrived  for  centiules.  A  total  of  11  mil- 
lion innocent  civilians  were  killed  by 
the  Nazis  in  the  Holocaust— 6  million 
of  them  Jews. 

The  memories  of  these  crimes 
against  himianity  are  very  painful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  Just  to  those  fortunate  to 
escape  with  their  lives  but  to  all  who 
respect  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  remember.  For  the 
failure  to  remember  the  past  makes 
repetition  of  past  tragedies  all  the 
more  possible. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  illus- 
trates this  point  than  Hitler's  response 
to  those  in  his  government  who  feared 
international  outrage  at  their  policies 
of  genocide— "who  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians?" He  is  reported  to  have 
asked.  Indeed,  for  Hitler,  the  lesson  of 
the  slaughter  of  Armenians  during 
World  War  I  was  that  no  one  remem- 
bered, thus  no  one  would  remember  a 
Holocaust  against  the  Jewish  race. 

The  lessons  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
are  many,  but  certainly  one  must  be 


the  need  for  vigilant  protection  of 
basic  freedoms.  We  know  now  to  look 
for  the  danger  signs  of  moral  anarchy, 
economic  chaos,  and  state-sponsored 
discrimination  which  preceded  the 
Holocaust. 

By  remembering  the  shameful  ex- 
cesses of  the  Nazi  era,  we  can  learn 
again  the  Importance  of  checks  and 
balances  In  govenunent,  a  free  press 
and  an  Independent  Judiciary.  We 
know  how  important  it  is  for  men  and 
women  of  faith— the  clergymen  and 
rabbis— to  speak  out  against  social  in- 
justices especially  when  perpetrated 
against  the  weak,  the  defenseless,  the 
vulnerable.  By  remembering,  we  can 
remember  the  tremendous  courage  the 
Holocaust  inspired  in  men  such  as 
Raoul  Wallenberg  who  risked  all  to 
conceal  or  protect  intended  victims. 

The  bottom  line  of  remembrance, 
and  the  bottom  line  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum  slated  to 
open  In  1989,  however,  is  very  simple 
and  can  be  summed  up  on  two  immor- 
tal words— never  again. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  important  special  order  on 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  ttie  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust  It  is  important  that  we  always  take 
time  to  remember  that  dart(  chapter  in  history, 
so  that  we  can  honestly  say,  never  again. 

I  woukl  like  to  submit  for  the  Recx>rd  an  ar- 
ticle that  was  written  after  I  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Israel  in  January  1985.  The  artk;le 
covers  many  of  my  experiences  on  that  trip, 
but  in  partk:ular  it  captures  my  feelings  upon 
visiting  the  Holocaust  Museum  in  Jerusalem. 
More  than  anything,  visiting  this  museum 
brought  home  to  nie  the  human  tragedy  tfiat 
was  the  Hokx»ust 

Barbara  Boxzr's  Expsriswcis  ni  Israel 
(By  Paul  Petersen) 

The  rapid  rise  of  Rep.  Barbara  Boxer 
makes  It  hard  to  believe  she  has  been  In 
Congress  little  more  than  two  years. 

Last  year,  she  authored  the  only  bill  to 
become  law  that  dealt  with  the  hot  issue  of 
wildly  overpriced  payments  for  spare  mili- 
tary parts. 

Last  month,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
Budget  Committee  seat  formerly  held  by 
Oeraldlne  Perraro. 

Boxer  also  turned  to  foreign  affairs  In 
January  with  an  eight-day  visit  to  Israel. 
Boxer,  her  husband,  Stewart,  and  five  other 
members  of  the  House  and  their  spouses 
went  at  the  expense  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League. 

The  Importance  attached  to  the  visit  by 
the  Israeli  govenunent  was  evident:  the 
Americans  met  with  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres.  E>efense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
other  ministers. 

The  government  leaders  "are  very  wise." 
she  said.  "They  have  gone  through  enor- 
mous struggles  In  the  past  20  years,  and 
they  were  all  Involved  In  that  struggle;  so 
they  are  very  tough  yet  have  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  justice— a  quiet  strength." 

The  top  officials  also  are  very  Informal. 
Boxer  said.  "They  are  just  people,  and  that 
came  across. 

"It  was  an  unforgettable  experience," 
Boxer  said.  It  also  was  an  "unbelievably 
filled  schedule"  from  early  morning  to 
evening  with  a  full  exposure  of  issues  rang- 
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Ing  from  economics  and  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  to  the  borders  of  Syria  and  the 
West  Bank. 

"I  had  a  oouple  of  surprises.  I  found  the 
Palestinian  situation  is  not  as  hopeless  as  it 
sometimes  is  painted  to  be.  We  talked  to 
Palestinians,  from  the  far  radical  to  moder- 
ate, and  they  all  understand  the  realities 
and  are  very  willing,  as  are  the  Israelis,  to 
work  toward  a  solution  to  the  West  Bank 
problem." 

Even  though  the  formal  peace  process  has 
stalled,  the  day-to-day  life  of  Palestinians 
"is  pretty  good."  she  found.  "The  new  tech- 
nologies Israelis  are  teaching  Palestinians 
makes  them  prosper  in  farming  and  hi-tech. 
Having  driven  along  the  border  with 
Jordan,  and  seeing  how  quiet  it  is,  leaves  me 
to  think  that  peace,  although  not  negotiat- 
ed. Is  stable." 

The  group  also  spent  a  night  in  a  north- 
em  settlement  and  saw  the  bunkers  for  chil- 
dren when  there  is  a  rocket  attack. 

Terming  Israel  "a  strong  democracy  in  an 
area  where  democracies  don't  flourish," 
Boxer  said  the  visit  was  "a  very  moving, 
educational  and  most  transforming  experi- 
ence. 

"The  impact  hit  me  at  the  Holocaust 
Museum,  an  amazing  place  on  a  hill  near  Je- 
rusalem, surrounded  by  the  Forest  of  the 
Righteous  Gentiles,  each  dedicated  to  a  gen- 
tUe  who  saved  a  Jew.  You  realized  how  one 
person  can  make  a  difference." 

Boxer,  who  lost  members  of  her  family  to 
the  Holocaust,  said  the  museum  traces  the 
Nazi  era  "most  powerfully,  with  actual 
newspaper  headlines,  pictures,  dociunents 
Jews  had  to  carry,  remnants  of  the  Nazi 
regime. 

"There  was  one  picture  of  three  women  in 
their  30s  or  40s— I  could  not  get  my  eyes  off 
it— they  were  huddled,  stripped,  walking  to 
their  deaths.  They  were  so  powerless,  so  vul- 
nerable, trying  to  hide  their  bodies. 

"I  thought,  'That  could  be  me.'  It  kept 
haunting  me." 

The  museum  visit  concluded  with  a  memo- 
rial service  in  a  dark  room  illuminated  by  a 
burning  flame.  It  was  so  moving,  she  said, 
that  the  normally  gregarious  members  of 
Congress  could  not  talk. 

"We  all  understood  why  the  state  of  Israel 
was  founded." 

The  second  most  moving  experience  was  a 
visit  to  the  reception  center  for  the  Ethiopi- 
an Jews  who  had  returned  to  the  land  of  Je- 
rusalem after  2,500  years.  "They  thought 
they  were  the  last  Jews,"  she  said. 

"They  did  not  know  of  Israel,  but  when 
they  were  told  they  were  being  flown  to  Je- 
rusalem, they  cried,"  she  said. 

The  delegation  also  met  Jews  who  at  long 
last  had  managed  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  experience  that  convinced  the 
House  members  "to  continue  the  struggle  to 
get  them  out." 

"Everything  we  did  was  dotted  with  emo- 
tion." Boxer  said,  adding  the  emotions  "had 
to  do  with  humanity,  not  Jew  or  gentile." 

Mr.  BARNES.  In  honor  of  today's  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  speech  that  I 
delivered  recently  at  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Service  at  the  Beth  Shakm  Synagogue  in 
Frederick.  MD: 

We  remember  today  the  unspeakable 
horror  of  a  time  in  our  history  that  is 
almost  too  dark  to  be  believed. 

I  struggle,  as  we  all  do,  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  forces  that  made  the  Holocaust 
possible,  how  the  silent  accomplice  of  indif- 
ference could  have  allowed  such  pain  and 


inhumanity,  such  cruelty  and  innocent 
death.  How  a  tyrannical  regime  could  have 
exploited,  starved  and  deceived  so  many  in- 
telligent, articulate  people. 

Why  was  it  that,  for  so  many  millions,  the 
dignity  of  self,  the  Joy  of  life,  and  the  com- 
passion of  brotherhood  was  swept  up  and 
destroyed  in  a  nightmare  of  human  devasta- 
tion? 

I  feel.  Quite  frankly,  unfit  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  Holocaust.  ¥ot  many  of  you,  who 
lost  members  of  your  families  in  the  Holo- 
caust, this  Is  the  ultimate  personal  tragedy. 
I  (;an  only  stand  here  and  open  my  heart  to 
you  and  tell  you  what  I  feel— as  someone 
who  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, who  has  been  favored  with  a  good  life, 
as  an  elected  official,  and  as  a  husband,  a 
father  and  a  son. 

For  me,  remembering  the  Holocaust 
means  gaining  an  insight  into  the  possibili- 
ties of  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
human  nature. 

It  Is  frigthening  to  know  that  there  is 
always  the  potential  for  others  to  fall  victim 
to  such  unleashed  hatred,  bigotry  and 
power  mercilessly  wielded.  Thinking  about 
the  Holocaust  in  such  a  way  makes  one  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  Just  a  nightmare  that  oc- 
curred over  forty  years  ago,  not  Just  an  his- 
torical tragedy  or  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
living,  haimting  question  about  what 
human  beings  are  capable  of  doing  to  one 
another.  It  is  the  shattering  recognition  of 
how  the  worst  in  us  can  be  a  powerful  force 
for  evU  in  the  world. 

In  another  sense,  remembering  the  Holo- 
caust forces  me  to  concentrate  more  on 
trying  to  stop  bigotry,  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance—to be  on  guard  for  signs  of  evil,  to  try 
to  encourage  and  nurture  goodness  in 
myself  and  in  others. 

Today,  as  violations  of  human  rights  con- 
tinue the  world  over,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  those  who  love  freedom,  and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  have  the  power 
of  elected  office,  continue  to  fight  for  vic- 
tims of  human  rights  abuse  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  South  Africa,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua. 
Poland,  South  Korea,  Uganda.  Zaire.  El  Sal- 
vador, Cuba,  Haiti,  and  other  countries. 

It  is  unbelleveable  that  an  innocent 
mother  and  child  can  be  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  in  EH  Salvador,  never  to  be  seen 
again.  It  is  unconscionable  that  a  Polish 
Catholic  priest,  a  humanitarian  and  poet— 
Jerzy  Popieluszko— was  brutally  miu-dered 
for  helping  others.  And  It  is  an  outrage  that 
a  three-year  old  black  girl  could  be  shot  in 
the  head  and  Idlled  by  South  African  police 
while  playing  in  her  parents'  yard. 

Personal  vigilance  is  both  the  seed  and 
the  root  of  success  In  this  endeavor.  Human 
freedoms  are  fundamental  to  the  way  we 
live  our  lives,  the  contributions  we  make  to 
the  world  around  us,  the  kinds  of  goals  we 
live  for.  This  is  why  we  can  never  give  up  on 
our  friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  give 
in  to  the  frustrations  brought  about  by  dis- 
appointing results.  We  must  go  on  fighting, 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  human  spirit  and 
the  power  of  freedom  on  our  side. 

But  finally,  what  the  Holocaust  makes  me 
think  about  is  the  power  of  survival. 

There  is  a  story  about  Jacob  Edelstein. 
the  former  Elder  of  the  Reslenstate  ghetto, 
who  was  murdered  at  Birkenau.  An  eyewit- 
ness later  recalled  that  on  the  day  he  died 
Edelstein  was  saying  his  morning  prayers 
when  an  SS  officer  burst  in.  called  his 
name,  and  screamed  for  him  to  hurry  up  to 
his  death.  Edelstein  turned  to  him  very 
slowly  and  said  quietly:  "Of  the  last  mo- 
ments on  this  earth  allotted  to  me  by  the 


Almighty,  /  am  the  master,  not  you."  And 
then  he  turned  bftdi  to  finish  bis  prayers. 

In  a  more  recent  example  of  extraordi- 
nary personal  courage,  Anatoly  Scharansky, 
in  his  statement  to  the  Judges  who  sen- 
tenced him  to  prison,  said:  "Now  I'm  further 
than  ever  from  my  dream.  But  ...  I  am 
happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  lived  honestly,  in 
peace  with  my  conscience.  I  never  compro- 
mised my  soul,  even  under  the  threat  of 
death." 

These  two  eloquent  statements  illustrate 
the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  evlL 
The  State  of  Israel  is  built  on  such  triumph. 
The  Holocaust,  monumental  though  it  was. 
does  not  t>egin  to  equal  the  strength  of  the 
long,  unbroken  historical  continuity  of 
Jewish  tradition  which  can  never  be  dis- 
solved or  abolished  by  either  man  or  clreum- 
stance. 

EUe  Wiesel  said  it  much  better  than  I  ever 
could  in  his  description  of  what  it  means  to 
him  to  be  Jewish: 

"To  have  reasons  to  be  angry,  but  not  let 
your  anger  destroy  the  image  you  have  of 
yourself  or  distort  you.  To  have  reasons  to 
hate,  but  not  to  hate.  To  have  reasons  to  de- 
spair, and  not  to  despair." 

We  face  the  future  with  the  horror  of  the 
Holocaust  always  with  us.  But  though  we 
must  never  forget,  and  though  we  must 
remain  wary  of  the  attitudes  and  thinking 
that  led  to  the  devastation,  we  must  also 
assume  freedom,  assume  the  right  of  every- 
one to  live  in  dignity,  peace  and  strength. 
Assume  that  the  grace  and  the  vitality  of 
Edelstein.  Scharansky,  Weisel  and  so  many 
others  will  triumph. 

As  it  was  written  on  the  walls  of  a  cellar  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  where  Jews  hid  from 
the  Nazis: 

"I  believe  in  the  sun,  even  when  it  is  not 
shining, 

I  believe  in  love  when  feeling  it  not. 

I  believe  in  God,  even  when  He  is  silent." 

In  the  end,  a  moral  victory  over  the  Holo- 
caust was  achieved  through  the  combined 
strength  of  innumerable  individual  acts  of 
courage  and  resistance,  and  by  giving  wit- 
ness through  personal  testimony  to  the 
atrocities,  as  Simon  Dubnof  instructed  in 
his  dying  words  in  the  Riga  ghetto  in  Russia 
when  he  said,  "Write  and  record!" 

I  believe  that  the  most  overwhelming  and 
inspiring  element  of  the  Holocaust  was  this 
desire  of  the  Jews  to  record  their  fate,  even 
as  it  was  overtaking  them,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
calm  scientific,  yet  personal  manner,  in  a 
manner  that  enabled  their  spirit  to  survive. 

And  it  Is  also  this  desire  that  allows  us 
today  not  Just  to  view  the  Holocaust  as  a 
monumental  human  tragedy,  but  as  a  con- 
test between  the  perpetrators,  who  were  de- 
termined to  erase  the  memory  of  an  entire 
people  from  the  collective  consciousness  of 
mankind,  and  the  persecuted— the  Jewish 
people— who  were  equally  determined  to  foil 
their  oppressors,  not  necessarily  by  wicaplng 
extinction,  but  by  keeping  historical  records 
for  future  generations,  through  their  writ- 
ing and  their  art,  even  when  individual  sur- 
vival had  become  impossible.  In  this  sense, 
the  oppressed  were  the  victors. 

I  came  across  a  message  that  Rabbi 
Nachum  Tanchlker  gave  to  his  students  in 
1941  in  which  he  told  them: 

"*  *  *  do  as  our  Holy  Sages  have  done- 
pour  forth  your  words  and  cast  them  into 
letters.  This  will  be  the  greatest  retribution 
which  you  can  wreak  on  the  wicked  ones. 
Despite  the  raging  wrath  of  our  foes,  the 
holy  souls  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  will 
remain  alive.  These  evil  ones  schemed  to 
blot  out  their  names  from  the  face  of  the 


earth,  but  a  man  cannot  destroy  letters.  For 
words  have  wings:  they  mount  heavenly 
heights  and  they  endure  for  eternity." 

If  these  words— these  expressions  of  sur- 
vival—had the  power  to  ensure  the  histori- 
cal Judgment  against  the  perpetrators  of 
the  Holocaust,  then  surely  they  must  have 
the  power  today  to  move  us  toward  greater 
understanding  and  brotherhood. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  for  the 
"Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
HolocausL" 

Today  we  horar  the  6  million  Jewish  victims 
of  the  h4azi  Hotocaust  and  the  survivors  of 
that  atrocity.  By  remembering  them,  we 
ensure  that  the  world  never  forgets  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  a  people  and  culture. 
We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  during  the 
Nazi  reign,  two-thirds  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Europe  were  killed,  and  with  them  died  a  cul- 
tural tradition  of  a  thousand  years.  We  re- 
member those  brave  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, wtx>8e  precious  lives  were  destroyed  as 
part  of  a  conscious  and  horrible  government 
policy.  But  just  as  importantly,  we  force  our- 
selves to  think  about  those  terrible  times  so 
that  man  will  never  again  commit  such  hei- 
rxHJS  crimes  against  his  fellow  man. 

The  effects  of  the  Holocaust  have  been  felt 
throughout  the  world.  The  great  exodus  from 
Eastern  Europe  which  was  tiiggered  by  tt>e 
Holocaust,  has  scattered  Jewish  families  far 
from  their  ancestivl  homes.  They  have  en- 
riched many  societies,  including  our  own,  and 
have  become  a  powerful  moral  force.  Their 
example  reaffirms  for  each  of  us  the  capacity 
of  the  human  spirit  to  survive  even  the  most 
severe  oppression.  Their  lives  are  truly  an  in- 
spiration. 

The  worid  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  un- 
speakable crin)es  systematically  perpetrated 
against  the  Jewish  people  and  against  all  hu- 
manity, and  we  must  continue  to  keep  the  les- 
sons of  this  tragedy  aiive  for  future  genera- 
tions. It  is  important  for  us  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  lessons  and  consequences  of  the 
HolocausL  Today  we  renew  our  personal  and 
natioral  commitment  to  preventing  another 
such  genodde  from  ever  occurring  again. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  in  hoking  this  special 
order  in  commemoration  of  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentiy  read  a  very  distajrt>- 
Ing  article  by  Barry  Morrison,  regional  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Exponent  newspaper. 

Mr.  Morrison  discusses  how  revistonists  are 
still  spreading  the  lie  that  the  Hok)caust  did 
not  exisL  or  has  been  exaggerated.  Examples 
he  mentioned  indude:  the  appearance  by 
Arthur  Butz,  Northwestern  University  engineer- 
ing professor  and  author  of  "The  Hoax  of  the 
Twentieth  Century"  at  the  1985  Nation  of 
Islam  convention;  distribution  by  right  wing  ex- 
b^emists  groups,  such  as  the  KKK,  of  revision- 
ist tacts;  and  ads  appearing  in  "Spotiight",  the 
publication  of  the  far-right  Uberty  Lobby,  offer- 
ing revisionist  vkleo  cassettes  such  as  "Tour 
of  Auschwitz  Fakes." 

Just  this  morning,  someone  from  the  Insti- 
tute for  HistoricaJ  Review,  a  revlatonist  organi- 
zation, anonymously  dropped  off  a  statement 
at  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  Congresswom- 
an  BufrroN'8  Holocautt  currtcukNn  bHI. 


It  is  unbelievable  that  such  Has  can  continue 
to  be  spread,  even  on  a  day  apacificaliy  set 
asMe  to  remember  the  atrocity  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  to  hoTKX  its  victims.  Fortunately,  re- 
visionists are  on  the  fringes  of  society,  but  the 
fact  that  they  exist  at  all  shouW  be  of  concern 
to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  revistonists  is  education  about  the 
HolocausL  For  this  reason,  I  imroduced  a  res- 
olution encouraging  the  states  to  establish  a 
cuniculum  on  the  HotocausL 

I  believe  aH  states  can  look  to  New  Jersey 
as  a  model.  New  Jersey,  with  the  help  of  the 
New  Jersey  Advisory  Council  on  Holocaust 
Education,  is  one  of  only  a  few  States  wltti 
Hotocaust  education  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  console  the  victims 
of  the  HotocausL  BuL  we  can  honor  their 
memory  by  studying  this  dark  period  of  the 
worid's  hiirtory,  as  well  as  the  events  leading 
up  to  it 

Tlierefore,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  my  bill  (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  or  Con- 
gresswoman  Burton's  bill  (H.  Con.  Res. 
121).  Both  of  these  resolutions  encourage 
States  to  devetop  a  Hotocaust  curriculum. 
Both  acknowledge  that  an  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  history  are  vital  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  that  history. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  organizing 
this  special  order  to  convnemorate  the  Days 
of  Remembrance.  Shoukl  any  member  desire 
furttier  information  on  the  New  Jersey  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Holocaust  Education,  I  hope 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  Nke  to 
first  thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  for  arranging  today's  spe- 
cial order  on  the  Holocaust.  This  pairiiful  sub- 
ject is  one  which  calls  for  our  sincere  atterv 
tion  and  conskleration,  as  the  tragic  years  it 
spanned  have  still  yet  to  be  fuNy  understood. 
We  take  this  time  today  to  commemorate  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victtma  of  the 
HotocausL  and  to  delve  into  a  dartt  part  of 
history  that  cannot  ever  bear  repetition. 

Worid  War  I  was  known  as  the  war  to  end 
all  wars.  How  naive  we  all  were  to  think  that 
future  oonfltots  wouM  not  see  any  more  hostil- 
ity and  devastation.  Unfortunately,  a  few  short 
decades  later,  the  worid  was  witness  to  the 
brutal  decimation  of  European  Jewry;  and  the 
greater  tragedy  was  that  almost  no  one  cared. 

Adolf  HItier  was  an  obscure  Austrian  who 
found  a  small  group  of  paople  willing  to  listen 
to  his  warped  phitosophies.  That  he  was  able 
to  attain  the  chancellorship  of  Qermany 
shoukj  serve  as  a  reminder  of  our  constant 
need  to  maintain  vigilance  in  protecting  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  For  over  a 
decade,  HItier  ruled;  In  that  time  he  engi- 
neered, ttvough  Adolf  Etohmann,  what  was 
tanned  "tt>e  final  solution"  for  the  Jews. 

Jews  had  already  been  prohibited  from 
practicing  ttwir  prof  esstons;  they  ware  stripped 
of  their  homes  and  possessions  and  forced  to 
wear  the  infamous  yeltow  star  of  Davkl.  Qhet- 
tos  were  established  as  neighborhoods  were 
bricked  up,  and  starvation  was  catoulatingly 
enforced  as  policy.  But  the  final  solution  was 
complete  and  total  genocMe.  Concentration 
camps  ware  erected  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  use  of  Zyfcton  B  gas  chambers  bacame 
the  norm. 


In  5  short  years,  over  6  million  Jews  were 
exterminated.  Amorig  tftem  were  1  %  mMton 
chUdren.  When  Allied  forces  Nberaied  Buchon- 
wakj  and  Dachau,  soldtors  reported  that  the 
smell  from  the  crematoria  aiKl  the  pHea  of  urv 
buried  dead  permeated  the  atmosphere  for 
mUes.  The  world  knew,  but  It  did  not  care. 
Either  the  pain  or  tt>e  apathy  was  too  greaL 

There  is  hardly  a  Jewish  family  untouched 
by  the  HotocausL  Husbands  and  wives,  chil- 
dren and  parents,  relatives  were  separated, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  Many  do  not  even 
know  where  their  family  perlehed,  or  how.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  we  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  HotocausL  They  ware  innooant 
people,  whose  only  crime  was  their  Jewish 
heritage.  According  to  the  Nazia,  if  there  was 
even  a  drop  of  Jewiah  blood  in  a  (amiy  tree, 
one  was  at  risk. 

We  also  remember  the  many  others  who 
perished  in  ttw  camps— Qypaiea,  religious 
leaders  of  all  religtons,  Jehovah  WKneaaes,  in- 
tellectuals and  artists  among  them.  Anyone 
who  dto  not  confomi  to  Hitter's  assessment  of 
the  Aryan  race  was  subject  to  deportation  to 
the  east  Most  were  never  heard  from  again.  H 
is  the  burden  of  having  survived,  and  under- 
standhig  wtiy,  ttiat  continues  to  plague  thoae 
still  in  our  mkM. 

To  honor  ttie  memory  of  those  who  dtod, 
we  must  tell  their  story.  Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  must  not  be  aNowed  to  repeat  Itself.  By 
bearing  witness  to  the  HotocausL  succeedkig 
generattons  can  hopefully  change  the  course 
of  history.  Othenvise,  we  may  not  have  a 
worM  in  which  we  wish  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture  I  wouk)  Nke  to 
take  tins  opportunity  to  insert  for  tt>e  Record 
ttie  remarks  made  by  Vtoe  President  Bush 
eariier  today  during  the  days  of  remembrance 
for  vtotims  of  the  Hotocaust  ceremony  In  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  His  words  are  a  convincing 
eclK)  of  our  responsibility. 

EzcutPTS  FaoM  Rkmabks  st  Vies  PaasxuKin 

GioaoB    BtTSH,    DATS    or    RnmaaAHCs 

Cnatoirr 

Mr.  Wiesel,  Senator  Dolb,  Secretary 
HodeU  General  Wiekham,  General  Collins, 
General  Qulnn,  Rabbi  Schneier,  Father 
PawlikowsU,  Members  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  early  April  forty 
one  years  ago  when  American  troops— units 
of  the  Srd  Army— first  entered  a  Nasi  oon- 
oentratlon  camp. 

We  are  here  today  to  remember  the  fact 
of  the  trnminam  evil  they  uncovered— an  evil 
that  was  not  abstract  but  spedfte— specific 
to  the  e  million  Jews,  ss  well  ss  Poles. 
Ukrainians  and  others  who  perished  in  Hit- 
ler's death  factories  and  to  those  who  sur- 
vived—specific, also,  to  all  of  us  ss  human 
beings. 

Through  General  Collins  and  General 
Qulnn  we  are  honoring  the  aoldien  who  lib- 
erated those  camps.  Let  me  read  to  you  tbs 
words  of  one  of  those  soldiers,  a  sergeant 
who  served  under  General  Collins,  describ- 
ing the  people  he  found.  He  wrote:  "Rows 
upon  rows  of  sUn-oovered  skeletons  met  our 
eyes.  Men  lay  as  they  had  starved,  discol- 
ored, and  lying  in  indescribable  human 
filth- [Downstairs]  in  beds  of  crude  wood  I 
saw  men  too  wsak  to  move  dead  comrades 
from  their  sides.  ...  It  was  like  stepping 
Into  the  Dark  Ages  to  walk  into  one  of  these 
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ceUar-oells  and  seek  out  the  llvlns."  These, 
the  words  of  an  American  sergeant. 

It  has  been  said  tluit  liberating  the  camiM 
changed  forever  the  men  who  took  part  in 
It  They  had  seen  those  who  had  suffered  an 
immense  evil.  They  had  seen  the  victims  of 
evil  in  the  most  direct  and  specific  way— spe- 
cific men.  specific  woman,  and  children  and 
specific  acts  of  murder. 

The  Nazis  always  tried  to  obsciire  specific- 
ity. They  didn't  talk,  for  example,  of 
murder.  They  used  obscure  terms  like  "spe- 
cial treatment",  or  "resettlement",  or  "send- 
ing East".  They  knew  that  tyranny  could 
not  survive  in  the  stiarp  light  of  truth. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  insist  that  time 
will  not  become  the  Nazis'  friend— that  time 
will  not  fade  our  sense  of  the  specificity,  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Holocaust— that  time 
will  not  lead  us  to  make  the  Holocaust  into 
an  abstraction. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  remember, 
always  to  remember,  the  Holocaust.  For  if 
we  remember,  we  will— as  our  soldiers  did— 
look  its  evil  in  the  face,  and  wherever  and 
whenever  such  a  horror  happens  again,  we 
will  know  it  for  what  it  is— and  we  wUl  not 
avoid  facing  the  specific  truth  or  the  specif- 
ic humanity  and  specific  suffering  of  the 
victims. 

Forty  one  years  have  passed  since  that 
April  afternoon.  The  youngest  of  the  lil)era- 
tors  is  in  his  60s  now.  For  four  decades  these 
men  have  served— as  have  the  survivors  of 
the  camps— as  the  l>earers  of  witness.  They 
have  testified  to  the  full  truth  of  the  Holo- 
caust. We  must  ensure  that  this  memory 
survives  them. 

The  importance  of  memory— tiiis  is  the 
enduring  importance  of  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance—this is  the  enduring  importance  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  that  will  be  built 
on  the  Mall. 

For  memory  is  our  duty  to  the  past.  And 
memory  is  our  duty  to  the  future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  today  I, 
alorig  with  many  of  our  colleagues,  partictpat- 
ed  in  an  eloquent  and  solemn  Days  of  Re- 
membrance ceremony  in  the  rotur>da.  This 
ceremony,  which  is  part  of  the  national  civic 
observarKe  to  ren>embef  and  horxx  ttie  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust,  was  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  In 
the  next  several  days  similar  ceremonies  will 
be  held  in  many  communities  across  the 
country  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are 
having  this  special  order  so  that  niembers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  ttie  meaning 
and  relevance  of  the  Holocaust 

The  words  disaster,  accident,  catastrophe 
have  been  in  frequent  use  since  we  t>egan  to 
leam  aix>ut  what  happened  at  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  facility.  The  vrarld  is  now  in  ttie  proc- 
ess of  leamir)g  wtiether  man  has  produced  a 
disaster  or  a  catastrophe.  There  is  no  similar 
ambiguity  about  the  Holocaust 

The  Holocaust  was  planned,  organized,  and 
carried  out  with  a  level  of  efficiency  and  dedi- 
cation that,  even  after  40  years,  is  difficult  to 
imagine  or  comprehend.  It  was  a  deliberate, 
planned  catastrophe  tfiat  murdered  millions  of 
innocent  Jews  and  norvJews  all  over  Europe 
arxl  it  remains  to  this  day  a  catastrophe  for 
Western  civilization.  The  Holocaust  affects  us 
all.  In  remembering  the  victims  and  the  events 
that  produced  their  murders,  we  are  forced  to 
reflect  on  the  darkest  side  of  human  nature, 
and  it  evokes  feelings  of  disgust  and  disillu- 
sionment Our  purpose  in  doing  this  is  to 
remind  ourselves  and  the  people  of  the  world 


that  man  has  the  capacity  for  great  evil  and 
that  it  is  only  through  constant  attention  to  the 
kleas  of  basic  human  rights  and  the  rational 
elements  of  civilized  behavior  that  we  can 
avoid  future  fK)locausts.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker'  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  special  order 
marking  Vne  annual  commemoration  of  ttie 
Days  of  Ren>embrance  of  the  victims  of  the 
Hokx^ust 

In  Israel,  they  mark  ttiis  day— the  day  they 
call  Yom  Ha-Shoah,  literally  the  Day  of  the 
Catastrophe — by  setting  off  sirens  for  2  min- 
utes throughout  the  land.  In  Jerusalem,  in  Tel 
Aviv,  in  Haifa,  and  in  towns  large  and  small, 
Israelis  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  streets, 
cars  pull  to  ttie  side  of  the  road  as  their  driv- 
ers stand  at  attention,  as  they  remember  ttie 
tragedy  that  befell  tlieir  brethren  In  Europe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unforgettable  sight,  and  it 
is  made  even  more  poignant  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  survivors  of  the  Nazi  death  camps, 
stateless  after  the  war,  found  refuge  in  what 
was  tfien  Palestine.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  tfiat 
ttiere  is  ti«gedy  in  triumph,  and  triumph  in 
tiagedy.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  example  of 
the  latter  than  the  State  of  Israel,  for  the  re- 
birth of  ttie  Jewish  State  came  in  ttie  after- 
math of  the  attempt  to  annihilate  the  Jewish 
people.  And  these  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
became  the  foundation  of  that  historic  retiirth. 
Clearly,  Israel  represents  living  proof  that 
Hitier  failed  in  his  ambition  to  erase  the  Jews 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Day  of  Remembrance 
in  this  country  is  also  testament  to  the  failure 
of  the  Nazi  genocide.  Yes,  they  were  able  to 
murder  6  millk>n  Jews,  and  5  million  non- 
Jews,  in  a  slaughter  unparalleled  in  human 
history.  But  as  speaker  after  speaker  at  this 
nioming's  moving  ceremony  In  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda reminded  us,  the  Nazis  felt  that  tfiey 
wouM  be  able  to  kill  all  the  Jews,  ttiat  all 
traces  woukj  be  removed,  and  that  no  one 
woukJ  be  able  to  imagine  evil  on  such  a  scale. 
The  Jews  wouM  be  forgotten,  and  Hitler  woukJ 
triumph.  Yet  here  we  are,  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  memorializing  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  remembering.  Yesterday,  there 
were  ceremonies  In  all  50  States,  remember- 
ing. This  morning  we  heard  from  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  as  well  as  from  the  American 
liberators  of  the  death  camps.  They  were  and 
are  ttie  true  witnesses  to  this  horrendous  evil. 
Their  words  moved  us  deeply  as  they  de- 
scribed the  Nazi  hell,  and  their  words  help 
ensure  ttiat  we  will  forever  remember. 

Elie  Wiesel  spoke  eloquentiy  at  the  Capitol 
ceremony  on  the  importance  of  what  he 
called  memory.  He  said  that  to  remember  ttie 
dead  is  to  remind  the  living  of  a  lesson,  that  if 
we  pledge  to  act  on  their  memory,  we  will 
remain  vigilant  and  will  not  repeat  the  unfor- 
givable lapses  that  allowed  millions  to  be  de- 
sti'oyed.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  often  ask 
"Why?"  Why  was  the  Hokx»ust  permitted  to 
happen?  That  is  a  question  with  many  an- 
swers and  yet,  ultimately,  with  no  real  answer. 
As  one  sunnvor  said  this  morning,  the  only 
answer,  the  only  response  to  the  evil,  is 
memory.  And  so  we  remember  ttie  victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  It  Is  our  duty,  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion, and  it  is  ttie  only  way  to  guarantee  never 
again. 


Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  my  colleagues  Congressman  Yates 
and  Congressman  Lehman  for  ttieir  role  in  ar- 
ranging this  important  special  order  on  the 
Hotocaust,  to  give  Members  of  Congress  ttie 
opportunity  to  share  their  thoughts  during  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Hok>caust 

Today,  over  four  decades  after  the  Second 
World  War  came  to  an  end,  the  international 
community  still  stouggles  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Hokx»ust.  Mountains 
of  articles,  books,  dissertations,  and  films 
have  tied  to  fattiom  ttie  depths  of  the  Hok>- 
caust— ttie  sequence  of  events,  ttie  intricate 
details,  ttie  putilk:  response,  and  ultimately, 
the  meaning  of  ttiis  horrific  event  ttiat  shat- 
tered and  to'ansformed  the  way  both  Jews  and 
non-Jews  view  ttie  worid.  Yet  in  many  ways, 
ttie  centi'al  fact  of  ttie  Holocaust— the  very 
fact  ttiat  ttiis  could  happen  in  what  we  like  to 
think  of  as  a  civilized  worid — still  eludes  our 
comprehension. 

Many  have  obsenred  ttiat  the  Holocaust 
was  not  a  single  ti'agedy,  but  two  tragedies 
joined  togettier  the  ti'agedy  that  it  happened, 
and  the  tragedy  ttiat  the  worid  let  it  happen. 
One  was  a  catastroptie  of  unprecedented  de- 
struction and  calculation.  The  other  was  a  ca- 
tastrophe of  silence,  inaction,  and  even  indif- 
ference. Together,  ttiese  tragedies  have 
stiown  us  ttie  horrible  cost  of  ignoring  oppres- 
sion and  destiuction. 

During  the  Second  Worid  War,  many  Ameri- 
cans were  horrified  by  what  ttiey  had  learned 
about  Hitter's  "final  solution"  for  ttie  Jews.  But 
ttieir  ability  to  raise  the  matter  of  ttie  Holo- 
caust was  rigidly  circumscritied  by  ttie  anti- 
Semitism  and  anti-immigrant  sentiments  in  our 
own  country  at  the  time.  If  we  want  to  prevent 
anottier  Hok)caust,  we  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  eradk^te  anti-Semitism  and  all  other 
forms  of  discrimination,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  We  must  work  to  educate  the 
publk:  about  the  need  for  racial  and  religious 
tolerance,  so  ttiat  ttie  pleas  of  minority  groups 
will  never  again  be  discounted  because  of 
bigotry. 

Memories  of  the  Holocaust  have  once  again 
been  stirred  in  the  last  few  months  t>y  the  un- 
covering of  former  U.N.  General  Secretary 
Kurt  Wakjheim's  activities  with  the  Nazis 
during  Worid  War  II.  In  light  of  his  service  at 
ttie  United  Nations,  these  revelations  are  pro- 
foundly disturbing.  But  more  disturt>ing  still  Is 
Waldtieim's  attitude  that  none  of  this  matters, 
ttiat  wtiat  ttie  Nazis  dkj  was  no  worse  than 
wtiat  ttie  allies  dkJ  during  ttie  war,  and  ttiat 
since  this  all  happened  over  40  years  ago,  no 
one  stKHJkl  worry  about  it  anymore.  In  short, 
Waldheim  argues  that  ttie  Holocaust  should 
be  forgotten— and  in  fact,  ttiat  until  recently, 
he  himself  had  forgotten.  This  attempt  to 
forget  is  the  most  dangerous  attitude  of  all. 

As  a  country  founded  by  people  who  ttiem- 
selves  fled  from  religious  persecution,  Amer- 
ica has  a  special  sensitivity  to  the  meaning 
that  ttie  Hok>caust  has  for  the  Jews,  the 
Catholics,  the  gypsies,  members  of  the  homo- 
sexual community  and  ottiers  who  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Nazis.  In  remembering  ttie 
victims  of  the  Hokx^aust  this  week,  we  must 
rededicate  ourselves  to  eradicating  the  racism 


and  intolerance  ttiat  carries  with  K  the  germs 
of  genockto. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Ftorida  [Mr. 
Lehman]  for  arranging  this  special  order  today 
to  remember  the  victims  of  the  Hotocaust 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Nazi  reign  of  terror  upon 
ttie  peoples  of  Europe,  and  most  directly  upon 
those  of  Jewish  descent,  is  undeniably  one  of 
history's  most  incredible  and  ovenA^helming 
exiamples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  In  the 
short  time  that  ttie  Nazi  regime  mied  Germany 
and  subsequently  spread  its  reaches  of  power 
throughout  much  of  Europe,  more  than  6  mil- 
lk)n  Jews  and  millions  from  various  ottier 
ethnic,  religkxjs,  and  political  groups  were  an- 
nihilated. Although  it  has  been  more  than  four 
decades  since  the  Nazi  atrocities  and  one  of 
ttie  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
it  is  my  distinct  honor  to  rise  in  remembrance 
of  ttie  innocent  victims  of  ttie  Holocaust 

It  is  nearly  impossit>le  to  imagine  how  a 
man  raised  and  educated  in  a  highly  cultured 
society  could  ever  devise  such  an  abominable 
plan.  It  is  even  more  impossible  to  imagine 
how  the  worid  could  stand  kjly  by,  seemingly 
wittiout  knowledge  of  the  torture  and  deatti 
carried  out  by  ttie  Nazis,  until  the  Jewish 
people  were  nearly  annihilated.  In  rememt>er- 
ing  the  vk:tims  of  the  Hok)caust,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure 
that  another  ti'agedy  of  this  magnitude  will 
never  happen  again. 

Today,  people  throughout  the  worid  are 
being  oppressed  by  cruel  and  heartless  re- 
gimes, and  these  vkrtims  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  legacy  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow 
man.  In  this  era  of  great  economic,  political, 
and  social  unrest,  the  possibility  exists  that  a 
tiagedy  similar  to  ttie  Hokicaust  could  arise 
and  leave  its  ugly  merit  upon  our  age.  But, 
hopefully,  we  have  learned  our  lesson,  and  we 
shall  never  permit  ttie  conditions  which 
spawned  the  evil  Nazi  era  to  exist  again.  This 
is  the  vigil  which  we  must  keep  for  evermore, 
and  It  is  our  duty  to  those  whose  memory  we 
honor. 

Mr.  IMcGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ttie 
advent  of  spring  reawakens  us  to  the  simple 
joys  of  life,  there  is  one  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty for  whk:h  this  is  especially  tine.  Yet,  it  Is  a 
time  for  mixed  emotions— reveling  in  life,  but 
also  somberly  reflecting  upon  that  part  of 
human  natijre  which  inflicted  a  cruel  and  vile 
death  upon  victims  of  ttie  Holocaust 

For  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  memories  of 
the  death  camps  never  go  away.  The  faces, 
the  vokses,  ttie  cries— ttie  stench  of  deatti, 
never  disappear.  As  Elie  Wiesel  has  stated, 
"Only  ttiose  who  were  ttiere  know  wtiat  it 
was;  ttie  ottiers  will  never  know." 

Throughout  Yom  Hashot,  ttie  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  ttie  Holocaust,  it  is  essential 
for  all  of  us  to  recall  ttie  sordM  deeds  of 
nazism  which  have  left  ttieir  evil  scars  upon  all 
humanity.  We  must  take  hokl  of  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  all  share  to  remember,  and 
therein  pledge,  never  again. 

As  members  of  ttie  New  Yortt  City  Hok>- 
caust  Memorial  Commisston  have  stated,  ttie 
worid  has  become  too  technologically  ad- 
vanced for  selective  annihilation.  The  vk:tims 
of  the  next  hokxauat  are  not  likely  to  be  only 
Jews— but  everyone. 


Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
commend  my  coHeaguaa  for  organizing 
today's  special  order  for  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  ttie  Vtottms  of  ttie  Hokicaust 
Today's  special  order  is  a  key  element  of 
wtiat  must  be  a  commitment  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  ensure  ttiat  such  a  tragedy, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  humankind,  will 
never  be  repeated. 

We  will  never  forget  ttie  6  million  men, 
women,  and  children  who  were  murdered 
solely  because  ttiey  were  Jewish.  The  Hok>- 
caust  is  a  part  of  history  for  whk:h  all  ttie 
people  of  the  worid  share  responsibility. 
Today,  not  only  are  we  honoring  the  memory 
of  the  6  mlllton,  but  we  are  also  reaffirming 
our  unwaivering  commitment  to  never  let  ttie 
worid  forget  what  the  results  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  apattiy  can  be.  Never  again 
can  the  worid  stand  silent  in  the  face  of  evil. 

The  events  during  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance are  also  a  means  to  teach  our  chiklren 
the  ti'agic  lesson  of  history.  The  lessons  of  the 
Hotocaust  must  be  taught  from  generation  to 
generation.  Only  by  teaching  the  mistakes  of 
past  generations  can  we  be  certain  they  will 
not  be  repeated  by  future  generations. 

Mr.  Spisaker,  we  in  ttie  United  States  are 
privileged  to  live  in  freedom.  We  must  use  that 
freedom  to  protest  tyranny  and  evil  every- 
wtiere  and  to  be  ttie  voice  for  those  wtio  are 
allowed  no  voice.  During  ttie  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, we  remember  a  time  when  ttiat  impor- 
tant lesson  was  forgotten.  But  today  we  must 
also  promise:  Never  again. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  again 
take  ttie  opportunity  to  pay  our  respects  to  ttie 
victims  of  ttie  Nazi  Hokjcaust  We  do  not 
commemorate  ttiis  event  in  order  to  rekindle 
the  horrible  memories  of  ttie  torturous  and 
bartMric  methods  of  extermination  used  by 
Adolf  Hitter  and  his  Nazi  folkiwers  to  eliminate 
millions  of  indivMuals.  Rattier,  we  take  time  to 
remember  ttie  Holocaust  and  its  victims  today 
so  ttiat  we  and  our  children  do  not  become 
victims  of  a  similar  inhumane  act  tomorrow. 

Exhorting  the  virtues  of  Aryan  supremacy 
and  blaming  the  Jews  for  all  the  evils  of  ttie 
worid,  Hitter  established  a  systematic  and  bar- 
baric networi(  of  deatti  to  eliminate  ttie  entire 
European  Jewish  population.  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  chiklren  were  abruptty  taken  from 
ttieir  homes  and  etther  Immediately  murdered 
by  firing  squads  or  poisonous  gas,  or  sen- 
tenced to  die  a  slow  painful  deatti  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  inhumane  concentration 
camps.  By  the  conclusion  of  Worid  War  II  In 
1945,  6  mlllton  Jews  atong  wtth  mlllk)ns  of 
ottier  minorities  had  been  bnjtally  murdered 
by  ttie  Nazis. 

The  victims  of  ttie  Hok}cautt  ware  not  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  die  because  ttiey 
had  committed  heinous  crimes  against  socie- 
ty. No,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiese  indMduals  were 
ttie  targets  of  ttie  greatest  case  of  racial  praj- 
udtee  and  rellgkMS  discrimination  in  ttie  20tti 
century  simply  because  ttiey  were  different 
These  people  etther  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage, had  different  facial  featuraa,  or  had  dif- 
ferent reilgtous  beliefs  than  Hitter  and  Ns  Nazi 
folkjwers. 

There  are  many  who  with  to  ignore  or  even 
to  deny  ttiat  the  Hok)caust  occurred.  No  civil- 
ized person  enjoys  discussing  the  torturous 
mettiods  used  by  ttie  Nazis  or  reliving  ttie  hor- 


rifying accounts  of  ttie  conoentratton  oampa. 
Yet.  Mr.  Speaker  we  must  do  so  In  order  to 
prevent  future  generations  from  beoomino  the 
newest  victims  of  genocide. 

Many  will  argue  ttiat  we  do  not  need  to  dla- 
cuss  ttie  Holocaust  today  becauae  Adolf  Hitter 
and  ttie  major  architects  of  his  "final  wcMon" 
are  dead.  Yes,  ttieae  men  are  dead,  but  intol- 
erance for  those  «vho  are  different  still  lives 
today  ttiroughout  ttie  worid.  Since  ttie  conclu- 
sion of  Worid  War  II,  ttie  worid  has  wKneseed 
two  events,  ttie  senseless  murder  of  Blafrans 
and  Cambodians  in  ttie  1M0's  and  1970's, 
that  have  shown  remarkable  similarities  to  the 
Hok)caust.  The  suffering  and  deatti  ttwt  oc- 
cun-ed  in  Nigeria  and  Cambodia  reflect  the 
need  to  continue  to  bring  ttie  Hotocauat  to  ttie 
attention  of  ttie  Nation  and  the  worid.  As  long 
as  bigotry  and  discrimination  wmain,  we  can 
neNW  be  assured  ttiat  anottier  genockla  wW 
not  occur. 

No  one  has  ttie  power  to  alter  what  has  oo- 
cuned  in  ttie  past,  but  collectively  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  shape  the  future.  However, 
In  order  to  ensure  ttiat  history  does  not  repeat 
Itself,  we  must  never  forget  ttie  lessons  It  has 
taught  us.  To  rekindle  the  memories  of  ttie 
Hok)caust  is  quite  painful,  bringing  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many.  We,  however,  must  overcome 
this  pain  and  anguish  to  make  our  chlklren 
aware  of  the  Nazis'  crimes  of  unspeakable 
brutality.  The  lesson  may  be  painful,  but  ttw 
knowleidge  coukj  be  llfesavlng. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  ttie 
victims  of  the  Hotocaust  ttiis  week  and  look 
forward  to  ttie  opening  of  ttie  Hotocaust  Me- 
morial, but  we  must  not  let  ttieir  suffering  be 
for  naught  Their  suffering  reminds  us  ttiat  we 
must  never  forget  ttie  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  ttie  daritest  time  In  our  history.  Lesaons 
of  a  belief  in  God  and  self  ttiat  suwived  ttie 
oppression  and  hatted  of  ttie  Hotocaust. 

The  victims  of  ttie  Hotocaust  are  symbols  of 
strsngtti  and  perseverance  from  which  we 
must  all  leam.  We  must  continue  in  ttieir 
struggle  to  guarantee  reilgtous  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  ttiose  who  seek  It  We  mutt 
guard  our  constttutional  rights  of  equality,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  liberty,  We  must  continue 
to  be  alert  to  ttie  dangers  of  ttioae  who  want 
to  snatch  our  liberty  from  us. 

We  must  never  forget  ttie  horrors  of  ttiat 
time,  so  ttiat  we  may  prevent  It  from  happen- 
ing again.  It  is  important  to  teach  our  chlklren 
and  grandchitoren  about  ttie  atrocities  discov- 
ered by  ttie  worid  when  Europe  vvas  liberated 
over  40  years  ago.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  lead 
ttie  fight  to  end  oppreaaton  and  we  must 
begin  at  home.  We  need  to  look  inward  and 
worit  to  feed  ttie  poor,  house  ttie  homeleaa, 
and  help  the  oppresaad.  Then  we  must  en- 
courage our  neighbors  to  continue  ttie  sttug- 
gle  of  ttie  vtotims  of  ttie  Holocaust  by  altowing 
ttieir  people  to  practice  ttieir  reHghxi,  live  witti- 
out fear  of  political  retribution,  and  to  live  wHh 
each  ottier  peacefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
ttils  tribute  and  I  hope  ttiat  we  all  will  continue 
to  draw  strengtti  and  guktanoe  from  ttie  expe- 
rianoa  of  ttie  vtotims  of  ttia  Hotocaust 

Mr.  QREEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  my  col- 
leaguas  today  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Hotocaust  Memorial 
Council  and  as  a  member  of  ttie  Jewish  com- 
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muntty    conwnttt6d    to    rofnombofing    thos6 
teMow  Jews  who  perished  in  the  Holooaust. 

In  those  times, 

EKe  Wiesel  has  said, 
there  wss  darkness  everywhere.  In  heaven 
and  on  earth,  all  the  gates  of  compassion 
seemed  to  have  been  closed  The  killers 
killed  and  the  Jews  died  and  the  outside 
world  adopted  an  attitude  either  of  complic- 
ity or  indifference.  Only  a  few  had  the  cour- 
age to  care. 

These  few  men  and  women  were  poor  and 
weak  and  vulnerable  and  afraid  and  help- 
less—what made  them  different  from  their 
fellow  citizens?  What  compelled  them  to  dis- 
regard danger  and  torture  and  choose  hu- . 
manity?  What  moved  them  to  put  their  own 
lives  in  Jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  saving  one 
Jewish  child,  one  Jewish  mother? 

The  European  countries  reacted  differently 
toward  ttie  Naz  policy  of  pillaging  and  de- 
stroying the  Jews.  The  people  of  western, 
rKXttiem,  and  much  of  southern  Europe  were 
almost  totally  against  It,  and  many  individuals 
aided  the  Jews  in  tfteir  struggle  for  survival.  In 
eastern  and  central  Europe  reactions  varied. 
With  the  exception  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,  much  of  tt>e  population  of  eastern 
Europe  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  tfie 
Jews.  In  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Finland,  Denmark,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece 
a  vast  majority  of  tl)e  people  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  ttie  Jews.  Even  anwng  the  collatxxa- 
tors  and  traitors  of  these  countries,  ttie  anti- 
Semitic  program  was  not  as  popular  as  other 
parts  of  the  Nazi  plans. 

We  know  of  tfie  stror>g  compassion  of  ttie 
Swedes  arxJ  Swiss.  There  were  many  people 
in  these  countries  wtw  participated  directly  or 
indirectly  in  rescue  operations,  such  as  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  Charles  Lutz— the  Swiss 
consul— whose  intervention  arKJ  persistent  ef- 
forts saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 

«lvWS> 

In  regard  to  the  Christian  churches,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  k>wer  clergy  paralleled  that  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups.  Where  the  local  popula- 
tion was  synH>athetic  to  the  persecuted  Jews, 
almost  all  the  priests  partidpated  in  rescue 
activities;  this  was  the  case  in  Italy,  Belgium, 
France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  parts  of  Hungary 
as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  countries  and  in 
Greek  Orthodox  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  Where 
the  majority  of  the  populatk>n  was  anti-Semit- 
ic, ttiere  were  also  anti-Semitic  clergymen 
whose  attitudes  er>couraged  the  enemies  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

We  all  know  of  the  exodus  from  Denmark,  a 
shining  example  in  which  tt)e  entire  populatxjn 
stood  behind  tf)e  Jews  and  tried  to  save  tftem. 
In  October  1943,  as  soon  as  the  Danish  popu- 
lation learned  of  the  German  plan  to  deport 
the  Danish  Jews,  several  rescue  committees 
were  spontaneously  set  up.  Risking  ttieir  own 
lives,  they  transported  Vne  whole  Jewish  popu- 
lation—6,000  to  7,000  persons— across  the 
sea  to  Sweden.  A  similar  miraculous  sea 
crossir)g  was  carried  out  by  the  Greeks,  who 
transported  several  hundred  Jews  from  the 
Greek  islands  to  Turicey.  On  the  Greek  main- 
land, several  thousand  Jews  were  sheltered  in 
the  mourrtains  and  other  hiding  places  thanks 
to  the  friencfiy  attitude  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. 

Peshev,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Sobranie 
Pariiament  of  Bulgaria,  stood  up  to  the  au- 


thorities and  countermanded  the  deportation 
of  the  Jews  of  Bulgaria.  He,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Orthodox  Ctwrch  and  the  Bulgarian  masses 
who  croweded  the  railroad  statk>n,  the  depot 
for  deportation,  played  a  major  role  in  saving 
the  lives  of  50,000  Bulgarian  Jews.  Bulgaria's 
sense  that  native  Jews  were  also  Bulgarians 
was  so  strong  that  the  government  insisted  on 
protecting  its  own  people. 

In  Italy,  80  percent  of  the  Jewish  population 
was  saved.  Even  though  Mussolini  yielded  to 
Hitler's  request  that  Italy's  Jews  be  deported, 
throughout  the  country  Italians  defied  Musso- 
lini's orders  and  protected  tfiousarxls  of  Jews, 
both  native  Italians  as  well  as  Jewish  refugees 
wtK)  sought  sfielter  in  Italy. 

Records  show  that  from  the  highest  to 
k)west  echelons  of  the  bureaucracy,  large 
numbers  of  Italians  blocked  orders  to  deport 
detained  Jews,  warned  Jews  of  impending 
raids  ar>d  cooperated  with  iridivkluals  who 
were  protecting  Jews.  Yugoslavian  Jews 
report  that  ttiey  were  taken  almost  from  the 
hands  of  approaching  Germans  onto  Italian 
army  trains,  dressed  in  Italian  military  uniforms 
and  brought  to  Italy  wtiere  they  were  con- 
cealed. 

Le  Chambon-sur-Lignon  is  in  south-central 
France.  It  was  in  that  village  that  people  flee- 
ing from  the  Nazis  were  welcomed  and  given 
a  place  of  refuge.  Led  by  Protestant  minister, 
Aridr6  Trocm6,  ttiese  villagers — both  Catholic 
and  Protestant — defied  the  Nazis  and  the  poli- 
cies of  their  ovim  country,  Vichy  France  to  pro- 
test and  save  Jews. 

Hanne  Liebmann,  a  survivor  sheltered  in  Le 
Chambon  said, 

Originally  there  were  seven  of  us  young 
people  who  came  from  the  concentration 
camp  in  Ours.  We  were  received  very  won- 
derfully. We  were  placed  in  a  home  where 
there  were  alMut  20  or  25  boys  and  girls 
from  outside  France,  some  French-Jewish 
children,  and  some  non-Jewish  children— all 
sorts  of  children.  We  really  found  a  haven 
there. 

Then  in  1942,  things  became  more  danger- 
ous, and  we  had  to  be  hidden.  We  were 
taken  to  farms,  and  the  farmers  took  us 
without  a  question.  They  were  happy  to 
have  us,  and  they  shared  their  bread  with 
us,  though  there  was  very  little  of  that.  I 
can  say  that  I  think  my  faith  in  human- 
kind—perhaps this  is  true  for  all  of  us— was 
really  reestablished  by  those  gentle  people. 

From  the  thousands  of  files  at  Yad  Vashem 
we  have  learned  of  many  indivkkials  wtio 
helped  in  circumstances  tftat  would  deem  it 
impossible  to  help  people— and  yet  they  (M. 
For  example.  Dr.  Adelakie  Hautval,  was  sent 
to  Auschwitz  because  she  had  protested  so 
adamantly  to  ttie  Gestapo  in  France  atxxjt 
thier  cruel  treatnf>ent  of  ttie  Jews. 

While  at  Auschwitz  Dr.  Hautvel  was  sent  to 
the  experimental  block  10,  and  later  to  Bir- 
kenau.  Not  only  did  she  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  Vne  infanKMJS  Dr.  Mengele  in  his  experi- 
ments on  Jewish  women,  but  she  cared  for 
the  Jewish  prisoners.  When  an  outbreak  of  ty- 
phoid broke  out  and  all  the  patients  would 
probably  have  been  sent  to  ttie  gas  cham- 
bers. Dr.  Hautval  hkJ  them  in  bunks  and 
nursed  them  with  maternal  devotion. 

In  1942-43  the  residents  of  the  Dutch  vil- 
lage of  Nkjvelande  deckled  that  every  house- 
hokj  woukl  take  and  hkle  one  Jewish  family  or 
individual  Jew— and  they  dkjl  No  one  feared 


being  informed  on  by  his  neighbor  because  all 
were  implicated  in  ttie  "crime"  of  concealing  a 

During  this  era  of  darttness.  in  ttie  cNmate 
of  incitement  against  all  Jews  and  widespread 
inhumanity,  the  actions  of  ttiese  indivMuals 
are  all  the  more  outstanding.  Anyone  who  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  akJ  a  Jew  couM  not  expect 
help,  eittier  from  the  outskie  worid  or  from  the 
immediate  environs.  In  fact  if  such  a  deed 
became  known,  the  rescuer  stood  to  suffer 
ttie  same  fate  at  ttie  hands  of  the  Nazis  as 
ttie  Jew  who  had  been  taken  under  protec- 
tion. 

On  this  day  of  Yam  Hashoa.  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Jewish  legerxi  has  it  that  the  world 
respond  upon  36  Just  Men,  wtio  are  indistirv 
guishat>le  from  simple  morals  and  wtiose  klen- 
tity  is  never  revealed.  During  the  Hokx^ust, 
they  had  helpers.  Alongside  acts  of  unprece- 
dented cruelty  were  ttie  deeds  of  a  few  thou- 
sand such  righteous  souls  wtio  for  ttieir  time 
salvaged  the  honor  of  all  humankind.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  there  were  only  a  few  tiousand 
to  save  the  milk>ns  of  Jews  whom  the  l^azis 
were  destroying.  While  we  remember  the  vfc- 
tims  of  ttie  Holocaust  today,  let  us  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  Righteous  Gentiles  who,  while 
surrounded  by  terror  and  oppressed  tiy  evil, 
opted  for  humanity  and  in  so  doing  risked 
ttieir  lives  for  their  fellow  human  beings. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  Holocaust,  "The  Days 
of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust," provkies  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
contemplate  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in 
modem  history.  The  tales  recounted  by  tfie 
survivors  and  liberators  of  the  Nazi  death 
camps  transcend  the  boundaries  of  human 
experience  and  ttie  realm  of  human  imagina- 
tion, shattering  our  faith  in  humanity. 

It  is  only  natural  ttien  that  we  tend  to  push 
askie  ttioughts  of  the  atrocities  committed 
during  ttie  Nazi  regime  and  attempt  to  con- 
vince ourselves  ttiat  the  Holocaust  was  an 
anomaly.  But  this  human  tendency  is  one  of 
the  compelling  reasons  why  the  events  of  the 
Holocaust  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Ttie  Nazi  regime,  during  Worid  War  II,  imple- 
mented a  plan  to  systematically  annihilate  an 
entire  people.  While  Jews  had  endured  cen- 
turies of  persecutkxi  in  eastern  and  western 
Europe,  Hitler's  plan  to  completely  wipe  out 
ttie  Jewish  population  was  unprecedented  in 
history  in  both  its  magnitude  and  scope.  As 
Holocaust  sunnvors  and  noted  auttior  Elie 
Wiesel  once  sakJ,  "Not  all  victims  were  Jews, 
but  all  Jews  were  vk:tims  destined  for  annihila- 
tion because  they  were  bom  Jewish."  Al- 
though ttie  Nazis  were  prevented  from  reacti- 
ing  their  final  goal,  they  succeeded  in  brutally 
murdering  6  milton  Jews  and  millkxis  of 
others— Poles,  Gypsies,  and  Slavs,  to  name  a 
few. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  murder  of  mil- 
lions occun-ed  gradually.  The  bureaucratizatksn 
of  death,  as  it  is  aptly  called,  was  an  evolu- 
tk>nary  process.  Through  legal  and  institutional 
means,  the  Nazi  regime  sought  to  dehumanize 
the  Jews  and  deprive  them  of  their  indivkJual- 
ity.  Initially,  the  Jews  were  legally  denied  the 
right  to  own  property  and  the  right  to  work. 
Over  time,  the  law  became  a  tool  to  deprive 
the  Jews  of  their  right  to  life. 


The  Nazis'  aMWul  use  of  the  legal  tyttem  to 
deny  IndMduiia  of  their  basic  human  rights  re- 
veals dearty  the  aaae  with  wtiich  laws  can  be 
comjptad  and,  thus,  the  importance  of  vigi- 
lance. It  is  evidance  that  moral  and  athk^ai 
oonatdarattona  are  essential  ingredients  for 
creating  laws  that  protect  and  praaarva  indi- 
vidual human  rights. 

Juat  as  important  is  the  realization  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  coukl  have  been 
prevented.  Despite  ttie  personal  risks  Irv 
voived,  there  were  people  who  rescued  and 
provktod  aid  to  the  Jews.  Their  stories  Indi- 
cate that  every  action,  every  deed,  no  matter 
how  small,  is  signifksant  General  indifference 
to  the  evil  intentions  of  the  Nazis  and  inaction 
in  fighting  their  polk^ies  contributed  to  the 
Nazis'  success. 

The  lessons  of  the  Hotocaust  are  many.  But 
H  is  only  through  consckxis  effort  ttiat  they 
can  be  learned.  Though  one  of  ttie  most 
earth-shaking  events  of  the  20th  century,  the 
Hokx»u8t  is  often  misunderstood  and  trivia- 
lized. Sadly  many  people  are  unaware  of  its 
significance. 

Education  can  play  an  important  role  in  in- 
creasing awareness  of  ttta  Holocaust  Knowl- 
edge about  the  events  which  transpired  under 
Hitler  during  Worid  War  II  and  the  process 
ttvough  whk:h  they  occurred  is  necessary  to 
sensitize  both  young  and  oM  alike  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hok>caust  By  analyzing  and 
trying  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  Hoto- 
caust it  is  possible  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  fundamental  principles  and  our  re- 
spect for  an  indivklual's  basic  human  rights. 

The  stories  of  those  who  provMed  assist- 
ance to  the  Jews  provkle  evkJence  ttiat  moral 
and  ethical  behavtor  can  be  taught.  Study  of 
the  Holocaust  is  an  appropriate  vehtole  for 
teaching  our  chikiren  the  importance  of  taking 
responsibility  for  one's  own  acttons. 

The  Hokicaust  affected  every  aspect  of 
modem  civilizatton,  from  the  arts  to  politk»  to 
phikMophy.  It  has  shaped  our  perceptton  of 
the  worid  and  had  an  impact  on  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  If  we  can  attain  an  under- 
standing of  why  ttie  Hotocaust  occurred,  it 
may  be  possible  to  con-ect  future  incklents  of 
injustice.  An  awareness  of  the  causes  of  the 
Hotocaust  and  the  various  manifestations  of 
antK^emitism  that  emerge  in  our  own  time  is 
the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
such  a  catastrophe. 

In  commemorating  The  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, we  pay  tribute  to  the  countless  victims 
of  the  Hotocaust  men,  women,  and  chikiren, 
Jews  and  non-Jews  and  reaffirm  our  belief  In 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  Days  of  Re- 
membrance remind  us  that  we  have  a  moral 
obttgatton  to  bear  witness  to  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  Hotocaust  and  to  ensure  that 
such  a  tragedy  never  happens  again. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  taking  out  this  special 
order,  it  is  important  that  we  in  Congress  take 
time  during  the  Days  of  Remembrance  to  re- 
flect on  the  significance  of  the  Hotocaust.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Hotocaust  Commis- 
sion—an institutton  which  itself  is  a  symbol  of 
the  importance  the  Congress  has  assigned  to 
the  task  of  commemorating  the  Hotocaust— 
has  sponsored  these  Days  of  Remembrance 
as  an  annual  event  in  which  the  Natton  as  a 
whole  sets  aside  time  for  a  consckHis,  com- 


munal act  of  mamory.  The  Hotocaust  was  a 
horror  which  oontalnad  a  maaaaga  for  all 
mankind;  we  muat  keep  the  mamory  of  It 
fresh,  if  we  are  to  prevent  any  raaurganoa  of 
the  frame  of  mind  which  altowad  auch  a  night- 
mare to  happen.  The  tarribto  knowtadga  that 
peopto  are  capabta  of  thaaa  atrodttaa  parma- 
ates  our  consckMsness  in  this  modem  age, 
but  it  is  important  to  sponsor  a  dvic  com- 
memoration such  as  this  one  to  cryttaliza  that 
knowledge  and  reaffirm  ou  own  commitment 
to  human  dignity. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Yom  HaShoah— Day  of  Remembrance.  This 
special  order  is  sat  astoe  to  give  Members  of 
Congress  time  to  recall  and  speak  about  the 
horror  of  the  Hotocaust  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
millions  who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi 
terror.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  do  this,  be- 
cause only  by  continuing  to  remember  and  to 
study  those  events  wKI  we  ensure  that  they 
are  never  repeated. 

Among  the  milltons  who  perished  during 
those  shameful  years,  was  a  15-year-okl 
Dutch  giri  wtw  left  a  legacy  of  love  and  beauty 
for  ttie  world  to  come.  She  was  Anne  Frank, 
and  the  words  in  her  diary  have  inspired  all  of 
us  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  generattona. 

An  important  exhibit  of  photographs  depict- 
ing the  life  and  times  of  Anne  Frank  has  just 
completed  a  very  successful  stay  in  Michigan. 
The  exhibit  was  organized  by  the  Anne  Frank 
Center  in  Amsterdam  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Anne  Frank  Center.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
brottier,  Cari,  and  I  had  tiie  privilege  of  serving 
as  honorary  chairman  of  that  exhibit  during  its 
Michigan  stay. 

While  in  Mtohigan,  the  exhibit  was  viewed 
by  over  75,000  people.  As  Anne's  message  is 
especially  important  to  young  people,  we  tried 
to  encourage  attendance  by  schools.  And 
indeed,  school  groups  came  from  all  over 
southeast  Mtohigan  as  well  as  Ohto  and  On- 
tario to  share  ttie  message  of  the  importance 
of  human  rights  which  is  Anne's  legacy. 
Those  who  viewed  the  exhibit  pondered  one 
overidding  question:  "Coukl  Anne  Frank  and 
her  family  have  counted  on  our  help  if  she 
had  been  our  neighbor?" 

By  extenston,  this  question  can  be  asked 
about  each  and  every  victim  of  ttie  Hotocaust. 
On  ttieaa  Days  of  Remembrance  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whtoh  we  woukl  all  do  wall  to  conskler. 
We  must  hope  ttiat  our  answer  to  ttiat  ques- 
tion woukl  be  a  resounding  "yesi"  For  if  we 
have  not  learned  at  least  ttiis  lesson,  Anne 
and  all  the  ottiers  will  have  died  in  vain. 

For  all  ttie  vtotims  of  ttie  Holocaust  Anns 
Frank  stands  as  a  symbol  of  ttie  power  of  ttie 
human  spirit  over  evil.  Her  love  of  life  and  hu- 
manity survived  even  under  the  crushing  pres- 
sures infltoted  by  ttie  Nazi  machine. 

Shasakl: 

I  see  the  world  gradually  l>elng  turned 
Into  a  wilderness,  I  hear  the  ever  approach- 
ing thunder  which  will  destroy  ua  too,  I  feel 
the  sufferings  of  milllona  and  yet,  if  I  look 
deep  Into  the  heavens,  I  ttilnk  that  it  will 
end  and  that  peace  and  tranquillity  will 
return  again. 

Anna's  words  make  us  ever  more  raaduta 
in  our  efforts  to  combat  all  signs  of  racism 
and  totalitarianism  wherever  ttiey  appear.  For 
only  by  so  doing,  do  we  protect  our  children 


ana  generaoorw  n  oome  irom  ma  uaiawyim 
wrought  by  the  HolocauaL  On  this  Yom 
HaShoa,  ttie  opttmiam  and  liopa  for  the  fulura 
conveyed  by  her  words  oonlinua  to  be  an  kv 
spiration  to  ua  aM. 

Mr.  GARCIA,  Mr.  Spaakar,  today  wa  ara 
once  again  commemorating  ttie  Daya  o(  Ra- 
mambranoa  of  Victims  of  ttie  Hotocaust 

We  all  talk  about  man's  Inhumanity  to  man, 
and  wa  know  about  the  horror  and  sadnaaa 
ttiat  abounda  In  ttie  worid  today.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  wKXkl  is  becoming  blase;  starving  faoaa 
stare  at  us  from  our  talavlston  sala,  wa  hear 
about  terrorism,  we  see  it  on  the  news,  aN  of 
our  senses  are  constantty  asaauitad  by 
Images  of  suffering,  disease,  starvation,  lack 
of  freedom,  and  now  avan  nuclear  diaastar.  H 
is  almost  a  dafanaa  mechanism  for  modacn 
man  to  ctosa  his  mind  to  ttie  ctiaoa,  the  pain 
and  the  incredible  need  of  our  feNow  man, 
whether  here  or  abroad. 

But  the  message  of  ttiis  day  is  that  wa 
cannot  ctose  our  ears  to  ttie  cries,  to  the 
shrieks  of  bombs;  we  cannot  cloae  our  ayaa 
to  ttie  arid  vistas  of  starvation  In  Ettiiopia,  to 
ttie  near  hopeless  imprisonment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  to  ttie  agonies  of  ttie  victims  of  terror- 
ism. 

We  cannot  ignore,  we  cannot  forget  the  vto- 
tims of  ttie  past— ttiay  are  reflected  in  ttie 
faces  of  ttie  victims  of  ttie  present 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  part  of  ttie  1966  Congresatonai  CaN  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  whtoh  points 
out  the  plight  of  Prisoners  of  Consdenoe  and 
rafuseniks  wtio  wish  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Unton. 

The  current  summit  process  between  the 
United  States  and  ttie  Soviet  Unton  marks  ttta 
first  direct  talks  between  ttie  heads  of  state  in 
6  years.  In  order  for  human  rights  issues  to 
become  a  high  priority  during  ttiese  talks,  ttie 
current  lack  of  emigration  of  rafuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience  must  be  brought  to 
ttw  attention  of  ttie  respective  heads  of  state. 

"Refusenik"  has  become  an  international 
word.  It  describes  a  Soviet  Jew  who,  having 
been  consistentty  refused  pemiiaaton  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  is  harassed  by  ttie  KQB.  usual- 
ly is  dismissed  from  his  or  her  place  of  work, 
and  lives  in  fear  of  arrest  and  tmmped-up 
charges  which  couto,  and  often  times  do, 
result  in  imprisonment  One  such  refusenik  is 
Leonkl  Kelbert 

Leonkl.  a  film  producer,  is  ttie  only  Jew  to 
go  ttirough  ttie  Moscow  Film  Institute  since 
the  Six  Day  War  in  1976.  In  1975,  ha  won  at 
least  three  prizes  at  the  Cuban  Rim  Festival 
for  "The  Catastrophe  Will  Not  Happen."  At 
ttie  Czech  Film  Festival  of  1976,  he  won  ttie 
grand  prize,  gold  medal,  and  first  place  for 
"Ideas  for  Academtoian  T.  Sellkov." 

Leonid  applied  for  an  exit  visa  due  to  state 
control  of  the  cinema.  Screenwriters,  he  says, 
are  a  type  of  Mafia  that  control  and  censor 
ttie  content  of  the  various  films.  Leonkl  tost 
his  job  In  ttie  film  industty  because  of  his  emi- 
gration appltoation. 

He  is  also  an  active  partidpant  In  ttie  group 
of  young  Leningrad  Jews  who  are  studying 
ttieir  religion  and  culture  in  weekly  seminars, 
whtoh  have  been  under  attack  by  the  KQB. 
Leonid  gave  six  such  cultural  lectures  during 
1961.  Also  during  this  period,  Leonkl  pro- 
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duced  a  series  of  ptayiets  based  on  episodes 
of  Jewish  history,  culminating  in  several  per- 
formances of  "Masadah."  More  than  500 
people  saw  this  play. 

On  Febniary  13,  1982,  Leonid  was  arrested, 
accused  of  "hooliganism"  and  sentericed  to 
15  days  detention.  A  week  after  his  release, 
he  helped  to  organize  several  "Purimspiets," 
plays  iMsed  upon  Bit>le  stories. 

The  KGB  tokj  Leonid  that  the  Purimspiels 
he  had  prepared  were  fort>idden,  and  r>o  more 
cultural  activities  would  be  permitted.  He 
would  in  the  future  be  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
activities  and  face  long-term  imprisonment  if 
he  continued.  Since  tt>en,  Leonid  has  been 
working  in  part-time  positions  unrelated  to  the 
film  or  theater  industry. 

On  October  9,  1985,  Leonid  was  severely 
beated  by  three  assailants.  Whether  these  ruf- 
fians were  caught  was  and  remains  a  matter 
of  speculatkxi.  Leonid  is  still  waiting  for  his 
exit  visa. 

Leonkl  is  just  one  of  thousands  of  refuse- 
niks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
all  of  us  in  tfie  free  world  to  demand  the 
U.S.S.R.  release  these  refuseniks  and  end 
this  tyranny. 

Mr.  ANNUNZKD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  ttie  hHouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  these  Days  of  Remenv 
brance  of  the  Vk:tims  of  the  Holocaust  in  re- 
calling the  bartjaric  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Nazis  during  one  of  ttie  saddest  periods  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Our  commemoration  in  the  Congress  may 
be  a  painful  reminder  of  a  dark  past.  However, 
it  is  essential  that  our  Government  take  the 
time  to  rememt>er  these  outrageous  crimes 
against  humanity,  and  to  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  IMazis.  This  commemoration 
serves  to  remind  us  that  human  nghts  vk}la- 
tions  around  the  worid  must  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. We  must  continue  to  be  vigilant,  and 
the  memory  of  ttie  Holocaust  should  strength- 
en our  commitment  to  resist  the  many  forces 
around  the  world  whk:h  are  working  to  under- 
mine the  advances  made  by  civilized  nations 
Kving  in  freedom. 

The  worW  must  never  forget  the  unspeak- 
able cnmes  systematically  perpetrated  against 
the  Jewish  people  and  against  all  humanity, 
and  we  must  continue  to  keep  the  lessons  of 
this  tragedy  alive  for  all  generations  to  folk>w. 
Out  of  our  efforts  come  hope  and  renewal  cul- 
minating in  an  unwaivering  determinatkjn  to 
prevent  future  genockles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  these  solemn  Days  of  Re- 
membrance, I  join  with  the  many  Holocaust 
survivors  living  In  the  1 1th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  whk:h  I  am  horrared  to  repre- 
sent, and  all  Jews  throughout  the  worid,  as 
we  rememt>er  the  vkrtims  of  the  Hok)cau8t, 
and  as  we  vow  to  carry  in  our  hearts  and  our 
minds  and  to  pass  on  to  our  children,  ttie 
words,  "remenriber"  and  "never  again,"  so 
that  we  insure  another  Hok>caust  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
here  to  remember  ttie  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust This  Is  no  easy  or  simple  undertaking. 
How  does  or>e  truly  rememt>er  something  so 
terrible,  so  inconceivable?  We  know  it  hap- 
'  pened  and  yet  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  fact  tfiat  6  million  people  were 
murdered.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the 


capacity  to  realize  that  each  one  of  those  6 
millkKi  was  an  IndivkJual,  a  human  life.  Each 
one  of  those  6  millk>n  people  has  a  life  story 
of  their  own — a  life  story  they  were  not  ai- 
kjwed  to  complete. 

Each  one  of  us  has  plans  for  our  future- 
things  we  want  to  accomplish,  places  and 
people  we'd  like  to  meet  a  worid  that  we 
wouhj  like  to  see  for  our  chiklren,  opportuni- 
ties we  want  tfiem  to  have.  All  of  these  treas- 
ures and  challenges  that  life  offers  us  were 
suddenly  taken  from  these  6  millkxi  people. 

How  do  we  possibly  do  justice  to  such  an 
overwhelming  wrong?  All  the  words  and  great 
thoughts  ttiat  have  been  uttered  cannot  in  the 
end,  adequately  express  the  courage  of  these 
people  arid  the  Indescribable  tragedy  of  ttieir 
k>ss.  Despite  our  Inability  to  fully  comprehend 
we  must  continually  try  to  learn  and  under- 
stand. To  do  less  is  to  accept  the  Holocaust 
To  do  less  is  to  altow  it  to  happen  again.  As 
the  son  of  two  survivors  sakj,  "We  shall  tell 
the  workj  of  ttie  deptfis  to  whnh  humanity  can 
sink,  and  ttie  heights  whk:h  were  attained  in 
hell  Itself." 

But  wfiat  does  H  mean  to  remember?  Is  it 
enough  to  say  yes,  I  know  ttiat  6  million  died? 
Is  It  enough  to  say  that  yes,  I  have  read  and 
learned  of  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust? 

To  truly  tiegin  to  do  justk:e  to  ttie  enormity 
of  tills  crime,  to  truly  stiow  ttiat  we  have  some 
inkling  of  wtiat  this  hellish  period  in  our  history 
means,  we  must  act  as  well  as  think  about  the 
Holocaust.  Part  of  our  remembrance  must  be 
to  f)ght  rellgkHiS  hatred,  racism,  fascism,  igno- 
rance and  hatred  wherever  they  spring  up.  We 
remember  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  by 
teaching  ottiers,  learning  more  at>out  its  histo- 
ry but  also  by  fighting  Its  evil  offspring  whnh 
are  flourishing  In  places  like  Russia,  Chile,  and 
South  Africa. 

The  suffering  of  ttie  victims  as  well  as  ttie 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  continues.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust  will  always  carry  with 
them  the  horrible  memories  of  this  time.  The  6 
millksn  who  lost  their  lives  have  found  peace 
but  their  loss  left  many  families  witfiout  be- 
loved aunts  and  uncles,  grandparents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  fattiers  and  mottiers.  There 
are  chiklren  who  will  never  know  their  grand- 
parents except  through  stories  of  ttieir  k>ve 
and  courage  passed  down  through  the  family. 
The  suffering  of  tfie  Holocaust  continues  to 
this  day. 

The  losses  of  the  Hokx»ust  wHI  not  go 
away.  But  we  can  give  that  suffering  meaning 
and  purpose.  We  can  say  to  tfiose  brave  and 
k>ving  spirits  that  their  sacrifice  dkj  have 
meaning,  that  their  call  for  justk»  does  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  We  give  meaning  to  that  suffer- 
ing wtien  we  commit  ourselves  to  fighting  in- 
justice in  this  worid.  If  their  loss  teaches  us 
nothing  else  it  must  be  that  there  in  nothing 
more  saaed  than  life  and  that  each  one  of  us 
has  a  duty  to  uphold  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. May  they  rest  in  peace.  Shaken. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
the  Nazi  Reich  of  Germany  managed  to  sys- 
tematically exterminate  6  millkin  Jews.  The 
Jews  were  not  a  group  of  people  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  war.  These  6  millk>n  people 
were  singled  out  uprooted  from  their  homes, 
branded  as  subhuman,  charged  with  contami- 
nation of  ttie  purity  of  the  German  race, 
herded  into  cattle  cars,  and  then  thrown  into 


gas  chambers  and  ovens  to  conceal  their  re- 
mains. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  begun  to  witness  a 
campaign  by  certain  hate  groups  daiming  that 
ttie  Holocaust  never  occurred,  that  it  was  just 
an  inventkxi  of  the  Western  powers  to  legiti- 
mize their  support  for  Israel.  Such  claims,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  be  confronted.  And  attempts  to 
downplay  wtiat  happened  during  tfiose  years 
only  add  credence  to  the  malKtous  claims  of 
ttiese  groups. 

During  the  O-Oay  anniversary  ceremonies. 
West  German  Chancelkx  Helmut  Kohl  made 
special  efforts  to  recognize  Germany's  past 
and  to  instill  a  memory  of  those  events  into 
ttie  generatkxi  wtiich  has  never  witnessed 
war.  My  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  committed  to  making  sure 
ttiat  people  remember  ttie  enormity  of  ttie 
horror  perpetrated  only  40  years  ago  on  this 
planet 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
a  ceremony  was  held  to  commemorate  ttie 
Days  of  Rememberance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Hokx»ust 

As  the  leader  in  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  must  never  alk)w  the  lessons  of  Worid 
War  II  to  escape  us. 

With  regard  to  wfiat  Hitler  and  ttie  German 
Natkinal  Socialists  had  In  mind  for  the  Jews, 
ttie  writing  was  on  the  wall  long  before  the 
actual  exterminatran  began. 

In  1933,  boycotts  were  instituted  against 
Jewish  businesses.  From  ttiis  point  the  polk:y 
of  removing  Jews  from  Germany  accelerated 
through  several  stages  until  Hitler  realized  ttiat 
Aryanization  and  emigration  had  not  achieved 
ttie  Jewish  expulsion  that  he  was  seeking. 

The  extermination  of  European  Jews  was 
an  outgrowth  of  these  failed  polKies  of  the 
1930's.  In  1939,  Hitler  made  the  deadly  pre- 
dk:tion  ttiat  a  worid  war  would  cause  "the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Jew^  race  throughout 
Europe." 

The  indifference  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  ttie  worid  toward  these  actions 
made  It  easy  for  Hitier  to  continue  with  his 
plan.  Despite  the  fact  that  Germany  was  bla- 
tentty  discriminating  against  Jews,  tfie  1936 
American  Olympk;  Committee  could  see  no 
reason  not  to  participate  In  the  Beriln  games. 

In  retrospect  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
intervention  woukf  have  altered  history,  but  we 
must  be  sure  that  this  type  of  befiavior  is 
never  tolerated  again. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  mlllkms  of  Jews  who 
perished  at  tfie  hands  of  the  Nazis,  all  nations 
sfKHikl  unite  against  vk>lations  of  human  rights 
that  occur  anywfiere  in  the  worid. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  In  remembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  its  victims. 

The  Hokxaust  tragedy  of  immeasurable 
sorrow  and  inconceivable  dimensk>ns,  repre- 
sents tfie  depths  to  whk:h  inhumanity  can  de- 
scend. Words  cannot  convey  these  depths. 

The  Holocaust  presents  us  with  many  sto- 
ries of  courage,  strength,  and  heroism.  As  in 
all  tragedies,  heroes  and  martyrs  rose  from 
among  the  ordinary  people  enmeshed  in  that 
time  of  darkness. 

We  are  here  to  honor  tfiose  heroes  and 
martyrs;  they  righly  deserve  our  respect  and 
recognition.  We  are  also  here  to  charge  our- 


with  an  aUnrnportant  commitment 
Though  the  Holocaust  ihoukj  be  too  painful  to 
imagine,  much  lass  ramamber,  ramambar  wa 
must 

If  we  do  not  confront  tfie  tragedies  of  our 
past  tttey  will  haunt  not  only  the  darkness  of 
our  dreams,  but  the  days  of  our  future. 

Only  by  reawakening  our  sorrow,  our  shock, 
our  honor  at  the  Holocaust  can  we  halt  its  re- 
appearance. Today,  next  year,  and  every  year 
after  that  we  must  make  a  pledge,  in  memory 
of  those  innocent  vk:tims,  that  we  will  not 
forget 

So  we  are  here  to  remember  something  we 
wouW  rather  forget  but  whk:h  we  dare  not 
Our  responsibility  is  to  the  future,  our  cfiil- 
dren's  future.  The  future  we  wish  for  them  is  a 
life  of  peace  and  security.  A  worid  which  re- 
members and  rejects  the  tragedy  of  the  Hok>- 
caust  is  the  only  worid  which  hokto  the  hope 
for  such  a  life. 

The  Hok)caust  came  to  life  because  of  ttie 
abdnation  of  personal  responsibility.  Every 
one  of  us  should  gladly  shoukler  our  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  the  unthinkable  remain  un- 
thinkable for  all  time  to  come. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  respectfully  maridng  these  solemn 
days. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  iwe 
have  joined  togetfier  to  remember  6  million  in- 
nocent people  who,  during  our  own  lifetimes, 
became  vk^tims  of  tfie  gravest  crime  the 
modem  worid  has  known:  6  millk>n  Innocent 
people,  murdered  because  one  of  the  darkest 
forces  in  human  nature  was  allowed  to  fester 
and  grow  until  one  mad  dknator  found  the  key 
to  unleash  it  in  a  vk>lent  frenzy. 

This  force,  racism.  Is  not  dead.  Even  in  this 
ugliest  of  forms,  nazism,  it  is  alive  and  well,  as 
Austria  has  assured  us.  But  it  lives  In  our 
country  as  well.  Some  of  us  live  with  it  every 
day  of  our  lives,  some  of  us  will  until  the  day 
we  die.  But  we  will  not  submit  We  will  contin- 
ue to  battle  ttie  ignorance  and  the  myths  on 
which  racism  thrives.  We  will  throw  light  on 
the  myths  which  dehumanize,  whtoh  make 
some  people  "other"  sometNng  less  than 
human.  The  longer  we  let  these  myths  live  on 
in  ttie  dark,  the  farther  removed  tfiey  become 
from  reality,  and  the  wkler  and  more  danger- 
ous the  gulfs  among  Jews,  Arabs,  blacks, 
whites,  HispanKS,  Asians,  Annenians,  et 
cetera. 

The  6  millk>n  we  remember  today  dkl  not 
die  in  a  bygone  era.  Ttiey  are  part  of  us,  and 
we  are  part  of  tfiem.  The  battle  they  fought 
we  must  continue  to  fight  If  we  ignore  this 
battle,  we  bring  tragedy  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  them.  If  we  fight  if  we  remain  vigilant  if 
we  seek  out  racism,  call  K  by  its  name  and 
expose  it  to  the  worid— if  we  of  all  colors,  all 
races,  all  relignns,  all  ethnk:  backgrounds,  join 
and  cry  out  together,  "never  againi  "—then 
we  ensure  that  the  6  millkm  Jews  who  per- 
ished in  the  Hotocaust  dkJ  not  perish  in  vain. 
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The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Luhgrkh] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  must  say  that  taking  the  time 
for  a  special  order  gives  rise  to  a  sense 
of  deja  vu.  TlUs  is  the  third  time 
around  in  three  Congresses  that  some 
of  us  have  sought  action  for  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  our  immigration 
laws.  As  time  Is  allowed  to  slip  away 
once  again.  I  have  become  increasingly 
fearful  that  this,  the  third  time 
around,  may  prove  to  be  no  more 
charmed  than  our  two  previous  at- 
tempts in  the  97th  and  98th  Congress- 
es. 

This  leads  to  the  obvious  question: 
How  can  this  be? 

It  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  im- 
proving conditions  along  the  borders. 
For  rather  than  improvement,  what 
we  have  witnessed  is  a  further  deterio- 
ration of  any  semblance  of  control 
over  who  may  enter  our  country.  In 
fact,  it  is  projected  by  the  INS  that  we 
will  exceed  last  year's  record,  1.2  mil- 
lion apprehensions,  by  a  factor  of  at 
least  40  percent.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  for  every  ap- 
prehension, INS  personnel  estimate 
that  there  are  2  to  4  imdetected  en- 
tries. Even  if  one  takes  into  accoimt 
the  fact  that  some  individuals  are  ap- 
prehended more  than  once  and  even  if 
we  assimie  increased  INS  efficiency, 
these  numbers  are  still  astounding. 
Even  on  the  low  side,  this  amounts  to 
around  2  million  people  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  new  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  issue  was 
put  forth  very  well  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  April 
29.  1986.  This  letter  was  sent  by  the 
chief  patrol  agent  of  the  San  Diego 
sector  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  and 
he  said: 

While  Congress  struggles  with  the  issue  of 
immigration  reform,  the  greatest  surge  of 
humanity  ever  seen  along  our  aouthem 
border  is  now  clamoring  to  enter  ttirough 
our  "back  door."  Here  In  the  San  Diego 
Border  Patrol  sector,  with  66  miles  of 
border  responsibility,  our  apprehensions 
over  the  last  six  months  (October  to  March) 
have  risen  by  an  incredible  48  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  More  than 
270,000  illegal  entrants  were  arrested.  Of 
those  lllei^  aliens,  6,500  were  not  from 
Mexico,  representing  55  other  countries. 

In  the  first  17  days  of  April,  we  are  aver- 
aging 2,451  arrests  a  day,  a  rate  ttiat  wHl 
lead  to  more  than  70,000  arrests  for  the 
month.  We're  encountering  an  average  of 
one  illegal  alien  every  35  seconds  here  in 
San  Diego  County.  We  know  that  we're  lo- 
cating at  best,  about  half  the  flow  of  illesal 
entrante.  The  rest  are  making  it  past  us, 
soon  to  join  their  compatriots  ttiroughout 
California  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

How  long  is  America  willing  to  endure  the 
insanity  of  a  generous  legal  immigration 
process  lielng  totally  negated  by  illegal  im- 
migration? Do  we  truly  have  to  alieorb  the 
world's  surplus  populations  until  we  tiecome 
like  the  third-world  countries  from  which 
they  come:  overpopulated,  with  our  re- 
sources depleted  and  with  massive  unem- 
ployment? 

Here  in  California,  home  to  the  highest 
number  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  country,  our 


own  Congressional  delegation  cannot  agree 
either  on  the  need  for.  or  the  measures  to 
achieve,  immigration  reform.  I  look  at  the 
thousands  of  people  massed  along  just  12 
miles  of  our  border  each  night,  waiting  for 
darkness  to  coiweal  their  northward  trek, 
and  I  aak,  "Wtiy?"  Why,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, are  we  so  apathetic?  Dont  we  realise 
what's  liappening?  How  can  we  tolerate  an 
unlimited  buildup  of  an  exploited  popula- 
tion within  our  iMrden— a  population  living 
outside  the  law.  a  population  not  participat- 
ing In  our  democratic  process? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  many  timea,  I  wish  every 
Member  of  Congress  could  come  down 
with  me  to  the  southern  border  to  see 
what  is  spoken  of  as  the  soccer  field. 
This  is  a  flat  area  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border  where  people  con- 
gregate in  the  last  daylight  hours;  it  is 
large  enough  that  some  actually 
engage  in  soccer  games  while  they 
wait,  where  vendors  will  come  down 
and  sell  food  while  they  wait,  knowing 
that  those  people  are  massing  to  come 
into  the  UiUted  States  iUegally. 

I  should  correct  myself.  They  are  al- 
ready in  the  United  States  illegally. 
The  border  patrol  does  not  go  down 
into  the  area  of  the  soccer  field  be- 
cause the  Illegal  aliens  can  so  easily 
get  back  to  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border  before  the  border  patrol  can 
even  be  there.  So  the  border  patrol 
stands  on  high  hillsides,  looking  down 
with  binoculars,  counting  the  people, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  routes  they 
are  going  to  take. 

Members  of  Congress  should  stand 
on  the  border  and  see  the  Border 
Patrol  officers  standing  there,  with 
certain  types  of  night  scopes,  so  that 
they  can  see  people  identified  by  the 
heat  given  off  by  their  bodies  as  they 
come  across  in  the  night.  Sometimes 
officers  can  look  out  through  those 
scopes  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
whole  area  is  heated  up,  there  are  so 
many  people  coming  across. 

Some  Members  should  come  down 
with  me  to  the  border  in  El  Paso, 
standing  next  to  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  and  see  as  people  come  up  the 
river  bank.  Many  of  these  people  wait 
for  the  Border  Patrol  car  to  go  by  and 
proceed  down  the  levee  about  a  mile, 
and  then  they  come  across. 

Members  should  see  people  who 
carry  others  across  for  a  fee,  across 
the  Rio  Grande  at  that  point,  where  it 
is  no  more  than  thigh  deep,  and  see 
that  these  people  are  miidng  their 
entire  living  by  carrying  person  after 
person  after  person  across. 

Indeed,  things  are  not  getting  better. 
Things  are  getting  worse. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGRAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  have 
the  opportunity  within  the  last  couple 
of  months  to  go  down  to  the  places 
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that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
speaking  about.  I  have  alwajrs  main- 
tained that  in  south  Florida  we  have  a 
problem,  we  have  been  the  recipient  of 
many  of  the  refugees  out  of  south 
Central  America  and  out  of  the  Carib- 
bean, and  I  thought  we  had  a  serious 
problem  until  I  did  go  down  to  see  the 
soccer  field  that  the  gentleman  speaks 
of.  That  is  right  inside  the  State  of 
California.  And  I  did  go  over  to  El 
Paso  and  watch  the  morning  traffic  of 
Mexican  workers  coming  into  the 
United  States,  as  if  they  were  invisible. 
And  this  brought  back  to  me  the  im- 
portance of  what  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  be  talking  about  this  after- 
noon, and  that  is  the  need  for  mean- 
ingful reform. 

The  flood  of  these  poor  human 
beings  coming  into  this  country  at  the 
rate  of  over  2  million  people  a  year, 
does  threaten  the  quality  of  life  here 
in  the  United  Stetes. 

If  we  want  to  take  the  Mexican  tjrpe 
of  economy  and  make  that  as  a  goal 
for  the  United  States,  then  so  be  it,  we 
should  leave  the  borders  open;  but  if 
we  continue  to  allow  all  of  these 
people  to  come  into  this  country  who 
are  looking  for  jobs,  with  the  effect 
that  this  is  going  to  have  upon  the 
workers  of  the  United  States,  then  I 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  mirror  the 
economies  of  those  countries  that  do 
have  economic  problems,  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  this  will  of 
course  rub  off  on  the  United  States 
and  is  going  to  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  the  future  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

It  is  a  selfish  attitude,  but  I  think  all 
of  us  representing  the  people  of  this 
country  should  very  selfishly  guard 
their  future  and  their  economic  well 
being. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  necessarily  a  self- 
ish response.  I  believe  every  country 
has  the  right  to  determine  their  bor- 
ders. That  is  recognized  by  interna- 
tional law.  E^rery  coimtry  does.  No  one 
has  as  porous  a  border  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  of  law  by  which  we 
allow  peoples  from  all  over  the  world 
to  come  here,  and  we  have  tried  to 
figure  out  the  fairest  way  of  doing 
that.  And  now  we  have  quotas  that  are 
basically  worldwide  quotas,  attempting 
to  give  people,  as  close  as  possible,  an 
equal  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
country. 

So  I  would  say  that  as  sjonpathetic 
as  I  am  to  the  Mexican  national 
woiicer,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
fair  to  say  we  are  going  to  wink  and 
allow  people  to  come  across  our  border 
merely  because  they  live  in  the  coun- 
try closest  to  us.  and  yet  know  that 
someone  from  the  Philippines  must 
wait  8  or  10  or  12  years  to  come 


through  the  legal  process.  Someone 
from  Ireland  may  have  to  wait  that 
long.  Someone  from  Mexico  who  fol- 
lows the  law  may  have  to  wait  10  or  12 
years. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  is 
that  of  those  illegal  aliens,  while  the 
largest  number  were  Mexican  nation- 
als, we  had  nationals  from  55  other 
countries.  It  is  now  an  international 
scheme  to  get  into  the  United  States. 
In  Hong  Kong,  in  China,  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today 
there  are  folks  working  to  trade  in 
people.  They  will  accept  money  to  get 
the  people  in  Mexico,  and  then  once 
they  are  into  Mexico,  bring  them 
across  the  border,  smuggle  them  in. 

So  we  are  not  Just  talking  about 
folks  from  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can. We  are  talking  about  people  who 
have  come  from  all  over  the  world.  We 
are  talking  even  about  the  seven  sus- 
pected Sikh  terrorists  from  India  who 
were  recently  stopped  as  they  tried  to 
cross  our  border.  We  are  talking  about 
folks  from  all  over  the  world.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  be  fair,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  humanitarian  in  a  fair  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  get  con- 
trol of  our  borders  so  that  people  from 
all  over  the  world  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  come  here. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps  the  word  "selfish"  was  a 
poor  choice  of  words.  But  what  I 
meant  by  that  is  that  we  preserve  the 
quality  of  Ufe  in  the  United  States  for 
U.S.  citizens  and  that  we  preserve  Jobs 
in  America  for  U.S.  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  word  "selfish"  was  a 
bad  one  to  use.  but  I  think  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  for  Americans 
first.  This  is  the  type  of  attitude  that  I 
think  we  must  establish  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
about  ready  to  talk  about  some  ways 
in  which  perhaps  the  U.S.-  Congress,  if 
we  can  get  something  moving  here, 
perhaps  can  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  all  of  these 
facts,  in  light  of  this  overwhelming 
problem,  the  legislative  response  in 
this  bodiy  is  regrettably  underwhelm- 
ing. Unlike  the  other  body,  which  once 
again  has  expeditiously  done  it  Job, 
passing  a  bill  last  year,  as  it  did  2  years 
before  that  in  the  first  session  of  that 
Congress  and  22  years  before  that,  im- 
migration reform  legislation  lies  dor- 
mant in  what  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Htde)  once  aptly  described 
as  the  Bermuda  triangle  of  serious  leg- 
islation, that  is.  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

This  is  indeed  most  puzzling  in  that 
it  was  over  6  months  ago  that  our  own 
Immigration  Subcommittee  marked  up 
the  bill.  In  light  of  our  previous  prob- 


lems with  the  clock— and  I  would 
argue  that  we  did  not  get  completed 
legislation  on  this  issue  in  the  last  two 
Congresses  because  we  ran  out  of 
time— it  was  my  hope  that  we  would 
soon  proceed  to  a  prompt  markup  of 
the  legislation  in  the  full  committee. 

In  fact,  we  had  suggestions  made  to 
us,  messages  that  were  sent  out,  indi- 
cations that  we  would  deal  with  this 
on  a  priority  basis.  Some  of  us  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  get  it  in  Febru- 
ary, and  then  March,  and  most  cer- 
tainly April.  Then  we  were  disappoint- 
ed to  find  out  it  was  going  to  be  done 
in  the  first  2  weeks  of  May.  And  then 
to  find  out  last  Thursday  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  the  majority  side 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  writ- 
ten the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  saying,  "Put  it  off."  And  to 
find  out  that  it  was  put  off,  now.  until 
June. 

The  immigration  reform  bill  has 
been  held  hostage  in  our  committee 
for  reasons  that  have  more  to  do  with 
ideology  than  public  policy.  I  believe  a 
controversy  has  been  invented  con- 
cerning the  temporary  foreign  woriier 
provisions  for  agriculture.  The  reason 
I  say  "invented"  is  because,  to  the 
extent  that  this  institution  still  oper- 
ates on  the  basis  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, there  is  no  way  that  a  responsible 
observer  could  construe  the  agricultur- 
al worker  issue  as  the  source  of  any 
deadlock. 

While  every  element  of  the  bill  is  in 
its  own  unique  way  the  soiurce  of  some 
controversy,  there  are  a  number  of 
issues  that  have  evoked  far  more  emo- 
tion in  the  debate.  Whether  it  be  em- 
ployer sanctions,  legalization,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  adjudicatory  frame- 
work, which  was  even  dropped  from 
the  bill  this  time  aroimd,  money  for 
the  States  or  the  discrimination  issue, 
the  question  of  immigration  reform  by 
its  very  nature  produces  a  lot  of  heat. 

It  is  somewhat  instructive  to  go  back 
to  the  conference  where  we  attempted 
to  work  out  the  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  versions 
during  the  last  Congress.  There  every- 
thing fell  apart  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  98th  Congress.  The  question  of 
temporary  workers  for  agriculture  was 
not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
the  issue  on  which  everything  became 
unhinged.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  resolved  with  relative  ease  early  in 
that  conference.  It  was  the  discrimina- 
tion issue  and  whether  we  would 
create  an  entirely  new  administrative 
framework  and  a  new  cause  of  action 
for  "alienage"  discrimination  that 
brought  about  days  of  delay.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  the  conference,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  craft  a  compromise 
that  would  have  wrapped  together  this 
issue  with  reimbursement  to  the 
States  in  an  effort  to  broaden  support 
for  a  compromise.  When  this  attempt 


collapBed,  the  conference  Itself  dis- 
solved. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  The  demise 
of  immigration  reform  legislation  in 
the  98th  Congress  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural 
issue. 
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When  the  99th  Congress  began,  im- 
migration reform  legislation  was  once 
again  introduced  with  provisions  to 
reform  the  H-2  Program— a  regulatory 
maze,  which  currently  comprises  that 
small  part  of  the  foreign  agricultural 
work  force  that  happens  to  be  in  our 
country  legally.  When  the  Senate  fin- 
ished woiic  on  the  bill,  it  had  even 
added  a  full-fledged  Ouestworker  Pro- 
gram known  as  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment. I  should  add  that  this  followed 
a  similar  program  that  had  been 
adopted  by  this  body  in  the  prior  Con- 
gress known  as  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of 
228  to  172— a  56-vote  margin- in  this 
House. 

The  question  is  really  whether  we 
would  get  an  opportimlty  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  In  the  last  Congress,  the 
House  spoke  on  the  issue  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  floor.  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  other  body  has  spoken  to 
the  issue  when  it  was  presented  on 
their  floor.  So.  both  Houses  acted  on 
the  question  of  allowing  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers  to  enter  the  United 
States  if  domestic  workers  are  unavail- 
able. In  both  Instances  the  majority  of 
those  elected  to  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  supported  a 
Ouestworker  Program. 

One  might  therefore  ask.  what  could 
possibly  have  happened  in  the  interim 
to  establish  this  issue  over  any  other 
as  the  source  of  the  current  legislative 
deadlock?  In  a  case  where  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  expressed  them- 
selves similarly  on  separate  occasions, 
how  could  this  issue  now  present  itself 
as  the  stiuibllng  block  to  immigration 
reform? 

While  I  wlU  expand  on  this  question 
somewhat,  for  purposes  of  brevity  one 
can  probably  best  describe  this  dilem- 
ma in  terms  of  the  exercise  of  raw  po- 
litical power.  The  reason  that  the  im- 
migration bill  has  not  come  up,  is  that 
it  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  up,  be- 
cause some  with  the  authority  to  bring 
it  up,  did  not  like  the  likely  outcome 
on  the  agricultural  labor  issue.  In 
other  words,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
process  that  is  outcome  determinative. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  probable  out- 
come of  legislation,  simply  sit  on  it  in 
the  hope  that  through  backroom  po- 
litical maneuvering  you  may  succeed 
in  frustrating  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Now  mind  you.  such  a  process  can  be 
obfuscated  with  Aesopian  descriptions 
of  what  is  actually  taking  place.  In 
this  instance  we  are  told  by  many  that 
immigration  reform  legislation  has 
been  held  up  in  order  to  negotiate  a 


compromise  to  break  the  deadlock 
over  the  temporary  foreign  woricer 
issue.  Tet  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
fact  that  the  deadlock  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  dispositions 
contrary  to  the  majority  is  itself 
reason  enough  for  skepticism.  One 
might  paraphrase  Adam  Smith's  ob- 
servation that  when  two  or  more  come 
together  to  promote  their  own  inter- 
ests, seldom  can  the  interests  of  the 
majority  be  enhanced. 

While  the  premise  for  delay  in  my 
Judgment  is  without  foundation,  the 
purported  attempt  to  resolve  this  illu- 
sory deadlock  ironically  has  given 
issue  to  more  controversy  than  the 
deadlock  Itself.  I  Just  might  add  that  I 
use  the  characterization  "purported" 
attempt  to  resolve  the  illusory  dead- 
lock only  because  my  observations 
have  thus  far  been  limited  to  rumors 
and  what  I  read  in  the  newspaper.  The 
fact  that  I  happen  to  be  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  evidently  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  privy  to  firsthand  in- 
formation. The  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzou]  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  evidently  not  enough 
to  allow  him  to  be  privy  to  the  first- 
hand negotiations  currently  ongoing. 
Let  me  make  on  thing  clear,  this  is  not 
partisan  bitterness,  for  as  I  mentioned, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
himself  has  been  adamant  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  though  a  majority 
of  the  members— a  strong  majority  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  signed  the  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  postpone  this  action,  there 
were  noticeable  absences  from  that 
letter. 

The  effect  of  all  of  this  has  been  to 
create  a  deadlock  where  one  did  not 
exist  in  the  first  place.  This  has  oc- 
curred because  the  puri>orted  solu- 
tions offered  are  more  controversial 
than  the  temporary  agricultural 
worker  provision  Itself.  At  first,  pro- 
posals were  floated  concerning  an  ex- 
emption for  agriculture  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  altogether.  While  I 
am  not  certain  who  this  was  intended 
to  appease,  I  would  venture  to  say  in 
the  end  it  would  have  the  distinction 
of  alienating  Just  about  everyone. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
very  premise  of  the  immigration 
reform  legislation  has  been  to  close  an 
existing  loophole  in  our  law  known  as 
the  Texas  proviso,  which  exempts  em- 
ployment from  the  penalties  for  har- 
boring illegal  aliens.  The  purported 
exemption  would  carve  out  a  special 
interest  exception  to  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  of  the  bill  for  ag- 
riculture in  a  fashion  that  has  even 
caused  some  in  the  industry  to  blush. 

It  is  one  thing.  I  would  say.  to 
oppose  employer  sanctions.  While  I 


support  them.  I  feel  that  reasonable 
men  and  women  can  disagree  on  their 
effectiveness.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  divorce  the  debate  over  sanc- 
tions from  the  public  policy  debate  by 
excluding  a  major  Industry  from  their 
scope  for  parochial  considerations. 

Ironically,  the  transparency  of  such 
an  idea  is  evident  even  to  its  supposed- 
ly intended  beneficiaries.  As  a  letter 
from  the  H-3  coalition,  a  coalition  of 
agricxiltural  interests  who  have  been 
working  to  try  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  law.  stated: 

Agrictilturml  employer*  hire  undocument- 
ed alleni,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  undoo- 
umented  alien  population  the  bill  Mcki  to 
address.  INS  hu  indicated  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  undocumented  aliens  work  in  seri- 
culture. We  are  willlnc  to  accept  our  role  in 
reducing  that  population.  Historically,  agri- 
culture has  totally  opposed  any  Immigration 
reform  legislation,  but  now  we  are  wilUng  to 
work  for  a  bill.  But  to  support  Immipatton 
reform  legislation,  as  the  H-3  coalition  did 
in  the  Senate,  we  need  to  have  a  stream- 
lined Temporary  Worker  Program  to  use 
when  domestic  workers  are  not  wllUng  and 
available  to  take  agricultural  Jobs. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  attitudes 
in  the  agricultural  community  have 
begim  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  im- 
migration legislation  and  have  sought 
to  work  in  the  process,  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  carve  out  a  totally 
new  Draconian  exemption  for  the 
entire  Industry.  In  addition,  I  suspect 
that  many  in  the  industrjr  are  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  although  they 
might  be  exempt  from  the  sanctions 
provision  of  the  bill,  you  can  bet 
where  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  would  concentrate  Its 
resources  to  round  up  illegal  aliens  if 
an  agricultural  employer  exemption 
were  to  become  part  of  the  law. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for  us 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  to  get 
some  control  in  a  real  sense  over  ille- 
gal immigration,  we  have  to  cut 
through  the  nonsense  of  saying  it  is  il- 
legal to  come  here  seeking  a  Job,  but  it 
is  perfectly  legal  to  hire  someone  who 
is  here  illegally  and  yet  carve  out  such 
an  exception. 

The  Border  Patrol  folks  have  told  us 
that  they  absolutely  need  an  Employ- 
er Sanctions  Program.  To  say  that  we 
would  set  up  employer  sanctions  but 
would  allow  a  total  exemption  of  em- 
ployers in  one  industry  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  fraught  with  peril.  Tet  even 
though  the  exemption  would  be  for 
those  employers,  we  would  not  exempt 
the  employees.  So.  if  the  INS  wanted 
to  go  and  roimd  up  people  who  are 
here  illegally,  the  easiest  place  they 
could  go  would  be  in  the  agrictiltural 
fields  where  they  know  the  employers 
have  an  exception,  but  they  could  still 
find  the  illegal  aliens  as  employees. 

So  what  would  happen?  Havoc  would 
rule  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
The  agricultural  exemption  idea  does 
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not  resolve  a  darned  thing.  It  is  in  fact 
a  nonsolution  and  worse. 

A  second  and  equally  amazing  idea 
goes  something  like  tiiis.  as  I  under- 
stand it  Bringing  in  temporary  for- 
eign worlters  is  a  controversial  idea. 
Therefore,  we  will  see  your  bet,  and 
we  will  raise  you  by  several  hundred 
thousand.  Simply  make  them  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States! 
Forget  about  temporary  status,  we  will 
make  all  of  them  permanent  residents. 
However,  since  it  is  not  at  all  clear, 
based  on  our  current  experience,  that 
workers  would  continue  to  desire  to 
work  in  the  hot  sun  at  jobs  that  are 
often  irregular  or  of  short  duration 
after  becoming  permanent  residents, 
some  versions  of  this  idea  recognize 
that  these  folks  would  move  off  the 
farm  once  they  had  permanent  status. 
So  what  do  we  do  now?  We  have  a  re- 
plenishment program  and  those  who 
would  replenish  the  program  would  of 
course  become  permanent  resident 
aliens.  In  other  words,  we  would  have 
kind  of  a  revolving  legalization  pro- 
gram in  the  number  of  himdreds  of 
thousands. 

Now  just  based  on  the  contentious 
level  of  debate  on  the  legalization 
issue  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  already, 
and  as  it  stood  in  the  biU  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  am  convinced  that  it  does 
not  have  a  prayer.  People  forget  we 
only  passed  immigration  reform  on 
this  floor  by  five  votes  last  time. 
Having  been  intimately  involved  with 
it  and  spoken  with  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  of  all  sorts  of  po- 
litical persuasions,  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  that  five-vote  margin, 
that  very  small  margin,  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  concern  Members  had  of 
passing  any  Legalization  Program. 

So  what  does  anyone  think  the  re- 
sponse will  be  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives if,  on  top  of  the  Legaliza- 
tion Program  we  include  in  the  bill,  we 
then  have  a  new  one  on  a  permanent 
basis,  but  dedicated  solely  to  agricul- 
tural workers? 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it  would 
doom  the  biU  to  almost  certain  defeat 
has  evidently  yet  to  defuse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  of  its  proponents. 

Realizing  that  a  plan  to  invite  every- 
one in  the  world  to  move  to  the  United 
States  might  cause  a  spillover  into 
other  occupations,  the  newest  formu- 
lation I  have  now  heard  of— and  this 
came  to  me  just  a  few  days  ago— would 
say  that  as  they  come  in,  even  though 
they  would  get  permanent-resident 
status,  they  would  be  tied  to  the  agri- 
cultural employment  for  a  number  of 
years— someone  told  me,  from  5  to  10 
years. 

Let  us  imderstand  this.  Someone 
would  be  able  to  come  in«  not  as  a  tem- 
porary worker,  but  as  a  permanent 
resident  alien.  This,  of  course,  would 
allow  them  in  5  years  to  become  citi- 
xens.  But  as  a  condition  of  coming  in, 
we  could  say,  "You  cannot  work  any- 


where but  in  agriculture."  I  guess  that 
means  if  you  do  not  get  a  job,  you  go 
on  welfare,  because  you  are  prohibited 
from  working  anywhere. 

D  1600 

Now,  this  may  possibly  be  one  of  the 
strangest  ideas  I  have  heard  of.  I 
heard  recently  of  a  proposal  to  take 
the  mathematical  number  of  "pi"  and 
round  it  off  to  three,  because  it  would 
be  easier  for  people  to  remember,  irre- 
spective of  what  it  would  do  then  to 
all  the  calculations  that  it  goes  into. 
Maybe  that  is  stranger  than  this.  I  am 
not  sure.  But  I  do  believe  such  think- 
ing might  be  a  product  of  some  kind  of 
time  warp. 

I  imderstand  we  had  a  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  under- 
stand we  have  a  Bill  of  Rights.  As  far 
as  I  know,  we  do  not  allow  involimtary 
servitude  or  servitude  as  a  way  of 
bondage.  Yet  how  are  we  going  to  say 
that  you  can  come  into  the  United 
States,  you  are  a  permanent  resident 
alien,  you  can  move  to  citizenship — oh, 
but  by  the  way,  you  can  only  work  in 
one  area  and  if  you  do  not  work  there, 
you  cannot  work  anywhere. 

I  am  afraid  there  might  be  some- 
thing that  wlU  cause  trouble  with  it.  It 
is  called  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  at  a 
time  of  budget  austerity,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  actually  reducing  the 
number  of  political  refugees— not  reg- 
ular legal  inunigrants,  but  political  ref- 
ugees, those  people  who  have  suffered 
persecution  in  their  own  country  be- 
cause of  their  ethnic  backgrounds, 
their  political  beliefs,  their  religious 
beliefs,  those  sorts  of  things,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  actually  reducing  those 
numbers— that  we  would  allow  to 
enter  our  country  such  large  numbers 
of  people  coming  through  a  separate 
Legalization  Program. 

Let  me  just  give  you  the  figures  that 
I  got  recently  on  what  total  immigra- 
tion is  in  the  United  States  for  1985.  It 
is  532,306.  That  is  total  legal  immi- 
grants and  refugees,  the  total. 

Now,  if  we  are  talking  about  a  green 
card  concept  for  people  coming  in  on 
our  Guest  Worker  Program,  it  could 
very  well  be  350,000  to  500,000.  If  they 
are  made  permanent  resident  aliens  as 
oppoeed  to  temporary  workers,  they 
then  qualify  to  bring  their  families  in. 
If  you  just  assiune  that  they  would 
bring  in  a  spouse  and  2  children, 
which  I  think  that  is  very,  very  con- 
servative estimate,  you  will  then  say 
that  we  are  talking  upwards  of  1  to  2 
million  people  being  added  to  the  le- 
galization program  in  another  part  of 
the  bill  and  the  annual  yearly  total  of 
532.306. 

This  year,  we  are  only  accepting 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
65,000  or  67,000  refugees  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  yet  we  are  going  to  sell 
this  program  here? 


The  further  irony  is  that  those  who 
have  come  here  to  work  in  the  United 
States  in  agriculture  since  the  1880's— 
this  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon,  but 
at  least  since  the  1880's— are  largely  a 
migratory  work  force. 

The  nature  of  the  work  itself  is  such 
that  permanent  settlement  here  has 
not  been  characteristic  of  their  behav- 
ior in  general.  The  historical  evidence 
is  that  many  have  their  own  small 
farms  and  families  at  home  and  travel 
back  and  forth  across  our  border  in 
order  to  supplement  insufficient 
income  with  an  annual  northward 
trek.  In  other  words,  some  would  have 
us  extend  the  benefits  of  permanent 
residency,  which  will  ultimately  culmi- 
nate in  citizenship,  to  a  population 
that  does  not  ask  for  it,  does  not  want 
it,  and  that  is  transitory  by  nature. 

While  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions about  the  merits  of  specific 
proposals,  their  substance  is  not  what 
I  find  most  interesting. 

Rather,  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  Solomon  himself  was  the  father 
of  our  imderstanding  of  the  term  com- 
promise. However,  in  this  case  rather 
than  suggesting  that  we  cut  the  baby 
in  half  to  find  a  middle  ground,  the 
rumors  that  are  reaching  me  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee appear  to  be  more  contro- 
versial than  the  alleged  matter  in  con- 
troversy. 

Also,  my  purpose  here  is  not  to 
debate  the  specifics  of  substantive  pro- 
posals that  might  germinate  out  of  the 
irregular  legislative  channels,  which 
seem  to  have  subsimied  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bill.  Rather,  my  focus  is 
on  the  legislative  process  Itself. 

Usually  political  institutions  that 
deny  the  ability  of  the  majority  to 
work  its  will  on  issues  of  public  policy 
are  not  associated  with  the  United 
States,  but  rather  are  associated  with 
banana  republics  or  places  like  East- 
em  Europe.  In  democratic  institutions, 
elected  political  leaders  do  not  fear 
the  decisions  of  the  majority.  In  demo- 
cratic institutions,  issues  of  contention 
are  resolved  through  free  and  open 
debate.  The  openness  of  the  process 
itself  is  deemed  to  be  more  Important 
that  the  outcome.  In  other  words,  the 
decision  making  process  is  not  out- 
come determinative.  When  there  is  a 
disagreement  over  policy,  it  is  resolved 
by  putting  it  up  to  a  vote. 

But  in  contrast,  look  what  has  hap- 
pened here.  The  only  indications  we 
have  concerning  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty indicate  strong  support  for  some 
kind  of  temporary  foreign  worker  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  pass  a  temporary  woilcer  bill 
on  this  floor.  We  did  it  last  time.  Any- 
body who  has  analyzed  the  member- 
ship of  this  House,  knows  we  can  do  it 
again.  It  has  passed  in  the  other  body 
overwhelmingly;  yet  this  is  not  the 
outcome  desired  by  a  small  group  in 


this  body  who  seem  to  have  the  clout 
to  hold  up  a  reform  bill  until  they  get 
their  way  or  until  the  bill  is  stillborn. 

I  do  not  wish  to  question  anybody's 
motives.  Yet.  while  it  is  clear  that 
some  of  those  who  hold  the  immigra- 
tion bill  hostage  would  like  to  murder 
it.  those  who  would  talk  it  to  death  for 
their  own  reasons  do  a  similar  disserv- 
ice to  this  body. 

The  problem  of  illegal  immigration 
is  not  going  to  just  disappear.  As  we 
mentioned  before,  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  continues  to  mount.  I 
fear  that  if  we  delay  the  action  fiir- 
ther,  somewhere  down  the  line  the 
problem  may  reach  such  a  magnitude 
that  the  legislative  atmosphere  is  less 
conducive  to  a  reasoned  consideration 
of  the  issue. 

U.S.  immigration  policy  is  replete 
with  examples  of  ad  hoc  responses  to 
intermittent  crises  as  they  have  arisen 
throughout  our  history.  As  policymak- 
ers, we  must  avoid  future  reactive  re- 
sponses to  the  adoption  of  a  prospec- 
tive formulation  of  comprehensive 
reform. 

I  know  several  Members  are  here 
and  would  like  to  talk  and  I  will  be 
hi4>py  to  yield  to  them  any  moment: 
in  fact,  two  of  them  served  with  me  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  first  just  say  I  feel  that  what 
is  happcoilng  with  immigration  is  what 
happened  with  the  gxm  bill.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  kept  it  in  the  dark  so 
long  that  we  reached  a  boiling  point 
and  the  bill  that  passed  on  the  floor 
perhaps  was  not  the  bill  that  would 
have  been  created  if  there  had  been 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  it  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  People  got  frus- 
trated because  they  were  denied  their 
opportunity  by  the  full  committee  and 
then  they  said,  "We  are  not  going  to 
compromise  and  you  are  going  to 
accept  what  we  put  on  the  floor." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  been 
criticized  for  not  allowing  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  on  the  agenda.  Those 
Members  who  are  now  here  joined  me 
in  getting  that  vote  on  the  floor.  We 
had  to  go  around  the  committee  to  get 
it  done. 

The  Balanced  Budget  Constitutional 
Amendment  has  not  seen  its  way  out 
of  that  committee. 

Time  and  time  again  things  that  are. 
yes.  controversial,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant to  the  Nation,  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  be  presented,  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  be  voted  on  because  some  In 
power  decide  they  are  afraid  of  the 
outcome.  I  do  not  believe  that  John 
Kennec^  would  write  his  book  on  Pro- 
files in  Courage  In  describing  that 
kind  of  action. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LX7NOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  speak  just  for  a  moment 
on  the  time  track  that  we  seen  to  be 
on  and  the  similarity  this  has  been  in 
previous  Congresses.  As  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  the  times  when  this 
bill  does  come  to  the  floor  it  has 
always  been  given  late  night  time, 
never  time  during  the  light  of  day  for 
Members  to  really  come  in  and  accu- 
rately debate  it.  It  has  always  been 
given  a  rule  that  can  be  rivaled  only  in 
the  Senate,  the  other  body,  which  has 
absolutely  no  rules  in  making  any 
amendment  at  all  in  order. 

Then  when  we  get  down  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Congress,  as  we  did  last 
time  when  we  passed  this  bill,  we  did 
not  leave  enough  time  to  go  through 
the  conference  process  with  the  other 
body  to  hammer  out  a  good  bill  that 
we  could  come  back  and  we  could  pass. 

The  other  body  has.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  pointed  out, 
passed  a  bill  very  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal, to  the  product  of  the  last  confer- 
ence as  it  was  developing  when  the 
98th  Congress  died. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  on  the  exact 
same  track.  I  do  not  see  any  way  that 
this  bill  imder  the  present  schedule 
can  get  to  the  floor  until  after  the 
July  4  recess. 

A  close  calculation  of  the  time  left  in 
the  99th  Congress  will  indicate  that  at 
most  we  could  only  be  looking  at  45 
legislative  days.  That  is  days  the  Con- 
gress is  actually  working,  and  that  has 
to  assume  that  we  are  going  to  be  in 
session  on  Fridays  and  Mondays, 
which  literally  does  not  happen.  It  as- 
sumes that  we  are  going  to  be  meeting 
on  days  when  primaries  are  being 
held,  which  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  cannot  see  there  being  even  30  leg- 
islative days  left  by  the  time  this  gets 
to  the  floor  of  the  full  House. 

I  think  this  shows  exactly  the  proc- 
ess that  is  l>eing  used  by  the  majority 
party  here  in  scheduling,  using  the 
schedule  to  kill  legiidation.  and  this  is 
the  crudest  way  to  legislate  of  all. 

At  least,  if  the  other  party,  the  ma- 
jority party.  Is  going  to  continue  to 
call  themselves  the  Democratic  Party, 
then  they  ought  to  apply  democracy 
in  the  way  they  allow  this  House  to  be 
run  and  the  way  the  rules  are  applied. 
The  niles  are  to  protect  the  minority. 
They  have  been  consistently  used  to 
kill  the  rule  of  the  minority  and  let 
the  majority  prevail,  but  in  this  sense 
they  are  not  even  letting  the  majority 
prevail,  as  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  as  represented  by 
this  House  does  want  good,  meaning- 
ful immigration  reform. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  for  the  patience  that  the 
gentleman  has  exercised  and  the  way 
that  he  has  not  allowed  his  frustration 
to  destroy  what  the  gentleman  knows 


is  best  for  the  American  people,  and 
that  is  a  meaningful  Imn^gratlon 
reform  Mil. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  just  say  as  far  as  timetables 
are  concerned,  two  Congresses  ago  we 
acted  very  late  on  it  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  finally  got  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion, and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to.  when  we  were  given  time 
to  debate  at  10  o'clock  at  night  until  1 
in  the  morning.  As  interesting  an  issue 
as  it  might  be,  we  did  not  keep  a  whole 
lot  of  people  up  watching  us  or  partici- 
pating here. 

Several  Members  had  in  total  some- 
thing like  300  or  more  amendments.  It 
was  obvious  that  time  ran  out  on  us. 

So  we  started  in  the  next  Congress, 
which  is.  of  course,  the  last  Congress. 
In  that  Congress,  the  Senate  acted 
again.  We  acted  again  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  then  we  received  word  that 
there  was  not  really  any  Interest  in  it 
from  the  Speaker,  that  there  was  no 
national  consensus. 

A  number  of  us  tried  to  bring  very 
quickly  and  firmly  to  the  Speaker's  at- 
tention that  there  was  a  need.  We 
were  promised  2  years  ago  in  February 
to  have  it,  and  then  March,  and  then 
April,  and  then  May.  We  got  an  abso- 
lute commitment  for  the  last  week  in 
May. 

Then  Vice  President  Mondale  made 
a  crucial  phone  call  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  saying: 

Pleue  don't  have  that  on  the  floor  before 
the  CaUfomia  primary.  I'm  runnlnt  In  the 
California  primary.  I  have  people  in  the 
Congreaa  who  are  for  me  In  the  CaliXomla 
primary.  If  they  are  required  to  vote  before 
the  California  primary,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  CaUfomia  may  know  how  they 
stand  on  the  Inue  and  that  could  affect 
their  votes.  So  please  don't  do  that. 

And  of  course,  he  was  right.  It  might 
have  affected  those  votes.  So  it  was 
held  off  so  that  people  could  vote  in 
ignorance  instead. 

Once  that  was  accomplished  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  first  week  of  June,  we  fi- 
nally got  the  bill  to  the  floor  here  in 
the  House;  but  then  we  know  what 
happened.  The  time  closed  on  us.  We 
went  to  conference.  We  did  not  have 
enough  time.  If  we  had  enough  Ume, 
we  would  have  worked  it  out. 

So  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  this  time  said,  "If  we  are  going  to 
get  immigration  reform  through,  we 
have  got  to  do  it  in  the  first  year." 

The  Senate  acted  right  away. 

In  the  subcommittee,  we  wanted  to 
mark  up  earlier  than  we  did,  but  we 
heard  from  this  group  that  was  out 
there  promising  to  resolve  the  issue  on 
the  agricultural  question  that  they 
just  needed  a  little  more  time.  So  what 
did  we  do?  We  postponed  and  we  post- 
poned and  we  postponed. 

Then  they  said,  "Give  us  a  little 
more  time." 
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Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzou]  and  I  said. 
"We're  going  to  vote  on  it  in  Novem- 
ber. If  you  are  that  close,  work  it  out 
before  we  get  it  to  the  committee." 

That  was  in  November.  We  came 
back  in  February.  They  said.  "Give  us 
a  little  more  time." 

In  March.  "Give  us  a  little  more 
time." 

Then  in  April.  "Give  us  a  little  more 
time." 

Then  we  were  told  that  we  were 
going  to  deal  with  it  specifically  in 
May.  starting  today,  and  last  Thurs- 
day what  happens?  A  letter  is  signed 
to  the  chairman  and  it  says,  "Give  us  a 
little  more  time."  You  know  what  has 
happened.  We  are  rapidly  running  out 
of  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, has  anything  been  settled  be- 
cause of  a  little  more  time? 

ISx.  LUNGREN.  Nothing,  except  to 
come  up  with  some  proposal,  which  as 
I  understand  it.  I  have  been  told 
second-  and  thirdhand.  is  to  allow  a 
guest-worker  program  based  on  the 
green  card,  which  sets  up  a  whole 
system  of  problems  we  did  not  have 
before. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  he  has 
been  on  this  floor,  he  has  voted  on 
this  issue,  he  Is  very  current  with  this 
issue.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  panting 
to  vote  for  two  separate  legalization 
programs— that  they  want  to  expand 
the  legalization  program  we  had  last 
time  and  have  a  continuing  ongoing  le- 
galization program  in  addition  to  the 
one  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Of  course  not,  and  I 
would  also  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  has  happened  since  last  No- 
vember imtil  today  is  that  another  1 
million  illegal  aliens  have  entered  this 
country  because  of  the  lack  of  any  af- 
firmative action  by  this  Congress  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  WeU.  as  I  read  in  a 
letter  from  the  chief  Border  Patrol 
agent  in  San  Diego,  just  a  66-mile  seg- 
ment of  our  border  in  6  monttis  has 
seen  270,000  apprehensions. 

Then  you  multiply  it  by  the  number 
of  successful  illegal  entries  and  you 
can  see  in  a  66-miIe  segment  of  the 
United  States  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  we  have  lost  control  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate  of  our  borders;  so  things 
are  not  getting  any  better,  they  are 
getting  worse. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  my  col- 
league from  California.  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  shown  on  this  issue. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  many  in  the 
Congress  who  know  tliat  I  represent 
the  district  that  is  perhaps  the  most 


impacted  by  our  present  illegal  alien 
problem  or  our  alien  policy.  I  repre- 
sent the  agricultural  put  of  San  Diego 
County. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  brief  picture 
of  what  is  going  on  in  my  district,  be- 
cause it  is  I  think  very  graphic  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  In 
fact,  with  my  constituents,  this  is  the 
hottest,  most  crucial  issue  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

D  1615 

I  cannot  go  home  without  being  con- 
fronted by  literally  hundreds  of  phone 
calls  and  literaUy  hundreds  of  people 
who  want  to  talk  to  me  about  what 
Congress  is  doing  on  immigration 
reform.  It  has  reached  a  crisis  in  our 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  Just 
interject,  there  is  an  easy  but  tragic 
response  that  you  can  give  them— 
"nothing." 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  do  not  have  a  re- 
sponse. The  only  response  I  can  give 
them  is  that  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing with  it.  I  have  given  them  hope 
for  the  last  12  months.  As  with  you,  I 
sat  on  the  conference  committee  2 
years  ago  trying  to  resolve  this  with 
the  short  time  fuse  that  we  had.  only 
to  go  back  to  my  district  and  say  that 
we  could  not  get  it  out  because  we  ran 
out  of  time. 

So  I  have  been  telling  them  for  the 
last  12  months  that  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  and 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  this  year,  in  this  Congress,  and 
that  we  will  have  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  have  been  telling  them  for 
months  that  the  only  way  that  we  can 
stem  the  tide,  that  huge  tide  of  immi- 
grants coming  in  illegally  across  our 
borders  Just  south  of  my  district,  is  to 
remove  the  incentives  for  them  to 
come,  and  the  bill  wiU  do  that.  It  will 
give  disincentives  for  them  to  be  hired 
iUegally.  It  will  allow  them  to  be  hired. 
at  least  appropriate  numbers,  legally, 
through  legal  processes.  And  it  will 
allow  those  who  have  been  here  under 
circumstances  for  periods  of  time  to 
have  amnesty.  It  will  solve  most  of  the 
detailed  problems. 

So  I  have  been  telling  my  people, 
"We  will  have  a  solution.  Just  be  pa- 
tient." And  all  the  while,  the  problem 
has  been  festering  and  smoldering  and 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  now  we 
have  a  crisis  that  is  almost  uncontrol- 
lable. 

My  law  enforcement  people,  the 
sheriff's  department,  my  local  police 
departments,  are  coming  to  me  in 
droves,  meeting  with  me  almost  every 
time  I  go  out,  trying  to  find  solutions. 
But  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything. 
They  cannot  apprehend  unless  there 
has  been  criminal  activity. 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  very 
important  point.  Two  years  ago  when 
we  were  debating  this  issue,  and  the 
Congresses  before  where  we  were  able 


to  come  to  no  solution,  crime  and 
drugs  were  not  a  major  part  of  the 
debate,  but  now.  this  year,  that  has 
become  the  prime  issue,  at  least  to  my 
constituents.  Crime  has  risen  by  geo- 
metric proportons. 

In  fact,  my  sheriff  met  with  me  the 
other  day  and  over  a  third  of  our  Jail 
cells  in  San  Diego  County  are  filled 
with  illegal  aliens,  and  we  .are  in  a 
crisis  with  Jail  room.  A  third  of  our 
hospital  beds,  those  beds  that  are  sub- 
sidized in  my  county,  are  filled  with  il- 
legal aliens.  The  schools  are  required, 
as  we  know,  by  Supreme  Court  man- 
date to  educate  the  children  of  illegal 
aliens.  The  law  enforcement,  the 
school,  the  government  facilities,  park 
and  recreation  facilities,  those  are  big- 
ticket  items  that  our  local  taxpayers 
are  having  to  bear  the  burdem  for. 
They  simply  are  not  willing  to  do  it. 

But  worse  than  anything  is  the 
crime  element.  I  have  senior  citizens 
living  in  mobile  home  parks  who  have 
come  to  me  and  said,  "We  have  not 
left  our  home  for  2  weeks  for  fear  that 
we  will  be  burglarized  in  the  short 
time  that  we  will  be  away."  I  had  a 
man  call  me  Just  the  other  day  who 
said.  "I  have  been  cooped  up  in  my 
home  for  2  weeks  and  finally  had  to  go 
to  get  groceries  and  to  do  some  other 
things,  and  in  that  short  time  I  was 
away,  sure  enough  it  happened.  We 
were  burglarized."  They  are  Just  in 
mortal  fear  of  their  lives  and  their  be- 
longings simply  because  of  the  crime 
element. 

Something  has  to  be  done.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
scionable that  we  have  now  reached 
this  last  day  when  we  have  not  the 
time  to  deal  with  it,  or  barely  the  time 
to  deal  with  it.  only  to  find  that  we 
have  come  up  with  another  delay,  not 
Just  for  a  week  or  so.  but  for  a  month 
or  two.  and  that  will  obviously  put  us 
to  a  point  where  we  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  the  years  past;  we  have 
simply  allowed  time  to  be  the  reason 
to  kill  the  bill. 

I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  happen- 
ing. I  know  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  telling  him  of  my  dis- 
trict's concern,  and  what  is  happening 
in  San  Diego  County,  where  almost 
200.000  of  them  are  coming  across  the 
border  every  month— every  month.  In 
2  months,  that  equals  the  population 
of  my  congressional  district.  We  appre- 
hend some  of  them;  that  is  true.  But 
we  cannot  possibly  apprehend  them 
all.  and  my  immigration  officers  are 
actuaUy  beside  themselves  because 
they  are  buried  by  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  the  size  of  the  problem.  They 
are  even  threatening  now  to  consider 
putting  a  military  barrier  on  our 
border.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
we  want  between  the  United  States 
and  our  friendly  southern  neighbor, 
Mexico,  to  put  an  actual  iron  curtain 
and  then  line  it  with  military  people 


to  enforce  It.  Is  that  what  we  want  In 
America?  I  think  that  is  a  very  poor 
solution,  but  that  Is  what  they  are 
crying  for  in  my  area.  I  resist  it  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  better  solution. 

We  have  a  better  solution  right  here 
in  Congress  if  we  will  Just  allow  this 
body  to  act.  I  call  upon  the  committee, 
I  call  upon  your  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  let  the 
Congress  work  its  will  on  this  issue.  I 
believe  we  will  responsibly  deal  with  it. 
I  honestly  believe  that  we  can  work 
out  the  detailed  problems.  There  are 
always  going  to  be  detailed  problems 
on  issue  this  important,  but  they  can 
be  worked  out  If  we  are  Just  allowed 
the  time  and  the  will  to  do  it.  But  they 
are  simply  stonewalling  it  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  it  is  a  political  matter 
where  they  are  Jeopardizing  their  own 
political  futures  because  they  have 
made  it  a  political  matter  rather  than 
a  solution  to  a  major,  major  problem. 

Again.  I  compliment  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  his 
leadership.  I  am  Just  extremely  sad- 
dened that  last  week  when  we  were  in 
a  meeting  together,  last  Wednesday, 
and  we  talked  about  this  issue  and  the 
gentleman  gave  me  assurance  that  it 
was  moving  on  track  and  he  was  opti- 
mistic, only  to  find  before  we  left 
Washi^igton  to  go  back  to  our  districts 
this  last  weekend  on  Thursday  that  it 
seemed  to  have  fallen  apart  and  we 
found  ourselves  back  in  the  district 
havbig  to  explain  to  the  people  that 
one  more  time  it  looks  as  though  delay 
is  imminent,  and  that  means  killing  of 
the  bill.  You  can  imagine  the  effect  it 
had  on  my  constituents  who  are  de- 
manding action  on  this  thing.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  we  are  not  acting  on 
It  now. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  might  say 
that  if  San  Diego  were  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  instead  of  Washing- 
ton. DC.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have 
any  diffictilty  passing  this  legislation. 
Then  it  would  be  crystal  clear  to  the 
national  media  of  the  Immediacy  of 
the  problem.  You  could  not  ignore 
270,000  apprehensions  in  6  months 
taking  place  on  the  border  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  You  could  not  ignore  set- 
ting up  the  equivalent  of  four  congres- 
sional districts  of  illegal  aliens  within 
Just  a  year  or  two  in  Washington.  DC. 

So  if  we  had  that  focus  in  San  Diego, 
I  think  maybe  we  could  solve  it.  But 
the  problem  Is,  it  Is  too  easy  for  others 
In  this  House  to  say,  "Be  gone.  We 
would  rather  not  deal  with  the  Issue. 
For  political  reasons,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  deal  with  it,  so  we  would  rather 
not  deal  with  it." 

Mr.  PACKARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  was  the  mayor 
of  one  of  the  cities  in  north  San  Diego 
County  where  we  have  a  little  over 
40.000  people.  In  that  little  dty.  there 
are  now  over  10,000  lUegal  aliens, 
within  the  borders  of  that  Uttle  city. 


Almost  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
that  city  is  loade  up  of  illegal  aliens. 
You  can  imagine  the  pressure  that 
puts  upon  local  government  In  their 
ability  to  serve  their  citisens.  much 
less  those  who  are  not  legal. 

The  gentleman  said  it  very  accurate- 
ly: There  are  too  many  Members  of 
this  body  who  simply  do  not  see  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  because  they 
do  not  see  it  in  their  own  districts  with 
their  own  constituency.  There  is  not  a 
day  that  goes  by  but  what  the  major 
newspapers  of  San  Diego  County  have 
blazing  somewhere  within  their  pages 
stories  about  the  illegal  alien  problem 
we  are  struggling  with.  But  we  hardly 
see  it  in  other  places  in  the  country. 
We  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
project  to  the  rest  of  our  colleagues 
the  gravity  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  going  to  shout 
loud  and  clear,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
shouting  until  we  get  it.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  Joining  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  a  gentleman  who  does  not  fit 
the  description  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress Just  given;  rather,  a  Member 
from  an  area  somewhat  distant  from 
California,  Florida,  which  has  had  its 
experience  with  illegal  immigration. 
He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  yield  to  me.  but 
especially  glad  to  have  the  gentleman 
take  this  time  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
I  have  served  for  the  last  6  years  to- 
gether on  this  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, shared  the  frustratlonB  we  are 
talking  about  today,  but  I  thought  in 
light  of  the  conversation  Just  had  that 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  know 
something  that  I  did  experience  this 
weekend. 

I  happened  to  be  before  a  group  of 
young  people  at  one  of  the  Hugh 
O'Brien  Foundation  meetings,  a  soph- 
omore class  group.  There  were  about 
200  of  them  in  this  group  In  Florida, 
and  I  had  on  a  panel  for  unrelated 
purposes,  not  related  to  Immigration,  a 
college  professor.  Somehow  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  came  up  and  he 
wanted  to  drag  that  thing  out.  He  took 
a  thesis  and  started  to  turn  on  me 
with  these  young  people,  taking  the 
thesis  that  America's  borders  ought  to 
be  completely  open:  there  should  not 
be  any  objection  to  anyone  coming  In; 
let  all  the  Mexicans  come  into  the 
United  States  who  want  to  come  In: 
what  is  wrong  with  mllllonf  coming 
into  the  United  States?  He  said  if  that 
happened,  then  we  would  not  have 
any  problem. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  he 
got  the  most  negative  response  out  of 
that  audience  you  would  «ver  believe.  I 
have  not  discussed  the  issue  with 
them.  They  are  sophomores  in  high 


school  They  know  about  the  lmmlfr»- 
tion  bill.  They  know  about  the  fact 
that  we  Just  cannot  take  in  this  many 
people  without  doing  something  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  America  and  we  have 
got  to  start  resolving  that  issue. 

We  have  gotten  the  point  across  Is 
what  I  am  saying.  I  think  a  lot  of 
Americans  understand  it  out  there  In 
the  field.  What  we  do  not  have  is  the 
point  across  to  our  own  leadership 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  are  so  frus- 
trated with,  not  Ron  Mazzou,  Con- 
gressman Makzou  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  Job,  but  some  of  the 
others. 

I  do  not  even  think  that  we  really 
have  a  Job  of  convincing  the  chairman 
of  our  full  committee.  I  think  he  sin- 
cerely believes  in  immigration  reform. 
But  we  have  a  problem  in  that  there 
are  a  substantial  number  of  members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  on  our  commit- 
tee, and  in  ttUs  Congress,  not  in  any 
way  as  the  majority,  but  a  substantial 
number  who  simply  want  to  kill  this 
bill.  They  know  if  they  bring  it  out 
here  on  the  floor  that  they  are  going 
to  lose. 

The  irony  in  that  is,  and  you  and  I 
know  this,  too,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  each  have  our  own  agricultural  in- 
terests there,  that  a  lot  of  people  in 
agriculture,  while  they  want  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  the  bill  if  they  are 
going  to  have  a  bill,  would  Just  as  soon 
there  were  no  bill,  because  it  Just  is 
not  in  their  best  interest  to  see  this 
whole  issue  legislated. 

D  1626 

They  would  Just  at  soon  leave  It 
alone. 

So  if  you  do  not  have  a  bill  at  all, 
they  win,  if  you  will,  in  that  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  is  a  whole  group 
of  people  who  have  always  opposed 
employer  sanctions,  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  never  believed  in  the  leg- 
islation, who  are  a  very,  very  tiny  mi- 
nority in  this  Congreu.  working  to- 
gether with  those  who  might  not  want 
to  see  a  bill  for  other  reasons  able  to 
stop  us  from  the  opportunity  to  hear 
It. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  you.  The 
gentleman  has  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  left.  You  have  said  most  of  all 
that  I  could  possibly  say  today  and  I 
do  compliment  the  gentleman  on  it, 
but  the  thing  I  have  pointed  out  time 
and  again  to  people  Is  the  word 
"time."  That  has  been  the  enemy  of 
this  legi^tion. 

For  a  while,  it  was  education  in  the 
early  going  6  yean  ago,  but  it  is  not 
education  any  longer.  The  American 
public  generally  understands  the  im- 
portance of  this  Issue.  The  American 
public  will  accept  what  we  put  out  as  a 
good  work  product  here  after  all  the 
debate  Is  done.  And  this  Congress,  the 
majority  of  them,  would  gladly  work 
their  will  on  this  issue.  The  Issue  li 
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not  back  in  the  comers  again,  as  it 
once  was.  but  the  issue  before  us  is 
time,  time  running  out,  as  has  been  so 
ably  pointed  out. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  see  the  handful 
who  are  manipulating  those  who  are 
really  sincere  about  wanting  to  bring 
this  bill  out  and  it  is,  indeed,  being  ma- 
nipulated. Whether  it  is  more  sinister 
than  that,  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing,  but  presumably  it 
is  manipulation  by  a  handful  of  some 
very  honest  people. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  days 
America  will  concur  in  the  sense  that 
we  do  get  the  bill  out  and  we  do  bring 
it  up  here  and  can  accomplish  it,  but  it 
sure  does  not  look  good,  as  you  said. 

Again,  you  have  only  got  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  Thank  you  for  yield- 
ing and  I  am  with  you  on  this,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  and  you  know  that.  Good 
luck. 

ISx.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  His  support 
has  alwajrs  been  there.  The  gentleman 
has  tried  to  come  up  with  several  im- 
portant amendments  and  has  had  a 
number  adopted  in  the  legislation  that 
has  moved  through  the  process  in  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

As  the  gentleman  says,  the  chairman 
of  our  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, Peter  Rodino,  recently  gave  a 
speech  at  Seton  Hall  University  where 
he  said  this:  "I  am  fearful  that  unless 
the  problem  of  illegal  immigration  is 
addressed  by  Congress  now,"  and  in 
the  copy  of  his  speech  I  obtained  it 
had  "now"  underscored  and  in  capital 
letters,  "in  a  courageous  and  straight- 
forward fashion,  the  restrictionist  sen- 
timent in  this  country  will  continue  to 
grow." 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield  on  that,  I 
was  present  for  that  speech.  I  sat 
beside  the  chairman  before  he  gave  it. 
He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  bill,  and 
that  is  why  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I  do 
not  doubt  for  a  minute  his  own  per- 
sonal commitment  and  sincerity,  but 
imfortuinately,  I  think  he  yielded  ap- 
parently to  what,  17  of  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  aisle,  to  postpone  this 
bill. 

I  think  that  he  has  missed  the  boat 
and  he  has  been  snookered  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  chairman  has  told  me  of  his  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  guest  worker 
proposal  and  suggested  that  he  might 
fight  very  strenuously  against  that.  I 
appreciate  that.  I  appreciate  he  may 
have  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  only 
thing  I  am  saying  is  whatever  opinion 
he  has,  he  should  allow  us  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  and  we  will  fight  it  out. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have 
to  realize  they  are  in  the  majority.  We 
are  in  the  minority.  Why  should  they 
fear  aUowlng  things  to  be  brought  to 
this  floor.  AUow  us  to  vote  on  it. 


On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  regrettably, 
we  are  used  to  losing.  I  do  not  like 
losing,  but  we  certainly  get  a  lot  more 
of  it  than  the  other  side  does.  I  Just 
think  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  my  con- 
stituents who  are  suffering  imder  the 
lack  of  immigration  reform  to  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  me  and  other 
Members  who  imderstand  and  appreci- 
ate and  are  concerned  about  their  par- 
ticular needs  to  project  their  concerns 
and  have  solutions  presented  and 
voted  on. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  you  are  absolutely  right.  Re- 
gardless of  the  chairman's  own  sinceri- 
ty and  own  personal  conviction  and 
opinion  here,  he  should  not  have  been 
snookered;  he  should  not  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  if  that  is  what  happened. 
Whatever  the  reason  was  for  his  deci- 
sion, it  was  the  wrong  decision.  He  has 
the  leadership  responsibility  to  bring 
that  bill  out  here  and  to  let  us  vote  on 
it. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  up  to 
that  this  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  from  the  Attorney 
General,  Edwin  Meese  III,  dated  May 
1,  1986,  concerning  this  issue: 

Office  of  thk  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker.    U.S.    House    of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
may  mark-up  the  Rodino-Mazzoli  Immigra- 
tion Reform  bill,  H.R.  3810,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  May  6  and  7.  As 
you  know,  a  great  deal  of  time  already  has 
passed  since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration  last 
November  19,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  be 
taken  up  on  the  House  floor  soon  If  immi- 
gration reform  is  to  become  a  reality  this 
year. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  including  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  probably  will  seek  a  sequential 
referral  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  With  this 
in  mind,  then,  I  urge  you  to  limit  any  such 
referral  to  ten  or  fewer  legislative  days. 

Questions  surrounding  immigration 
reform  have  been  debated  in  each  of  the 
past  two  Congresses,  and  each  of  the  Com- 
mittees that  might  back  referral  have  had 
ample  time  to  conduct  hearings  sind  closely 
examine  those  portions  of  the  reform  pack- 
age which  affect  their  Jurisdictional  prerog- 
atives. Twice,  the  Senate  has  acted  first, 
only  to  see  reform  die  because  of  delayed 
consideration  in  the  House.  Last  September, 
the  Senate  acted  a  third  time,  and,  while 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  reported 
a  bill  before  Thanksgiving,  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  Is  only  now  marking  it  up. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  unquali- 
fied support  for  Immigration  reform.  On 
Biarch  11,  1986,  he  met  personally  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  the  sole  topic 
of  that  meeting  was  Judiciary  Committee 
action.  Present,  among  others,  were  James 


C.  Miller  III,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  myaelf.  When  I 
appeared  before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  next  day.  March  13, 1  reiterated  the 
President's  strong  endorsement. 

Time  is  running  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if 
we  are  to  assert  effective  control  of  our  bor- 
ders, we  must  act  this  year.  Our  faUure,  as 
both  Chairman  Rodino  and  Father  Theo- 
dore N.  Hesburgh.  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion, tuive  noted  in  recent  public  statements, 
could  likely  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
nation's  refugee  and  immigration  policies 
for  years  to  come. 

Since  it  Is  within  your  authority  to  set 
both  the  time  frame  during  which  action  on 
a  referral  must  occur,  as  well  as  the  date 
upon  which  House  consideration  is  to  take 
place,  I  hope  that  you  wUl  schedule  H.R. 
3810  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  It  will 
be  taken  up  in  time  to  allow  a  conference  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  resolve  the  inevita- 
ble differences  which  will  exist  between  the 
two  bodies. 

The  Department  stands  prepared  to  do 
what  it  can  to  assist  you  in  this  matter. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwih  Mkbse  m. 
Attorney  Oeneral 

I  would  Just  like  to  quote  very  brief- 
ly from  that  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says: 

The  President  has  expressed  his  unquali- 
fied support  for  immigration  reform.  On 
March  11,  1986,  he  met  personally  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  the  sole  topic 
of  that  meeting  was  Judiciary  Committee 
action.  Present,  among  others,  were  James 
C.  Miller  III.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  myself.  When  I 
appeared  before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  next  day,  March  12, 1  reiterated  the 
President's  strong  endorsement. 

The  reason  I  wanted  this  included  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  show 
that  no  one  can  suggest  any  delays  are 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  support  of  immi- 
gration reform  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  attended  the  meeting  that  was  re- 
ferred to  in  this  letter.  I  was  there 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Alan  Simfson,  with  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Ham  Fish.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  there;  Mr.  Regan.  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  White  House,  was  there. 
As  mentioned,  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  was  there. 
When  the  President  said  he  was  on 
board  and  that  nothing,  including 
costs,  were  going  to  get  in  his  way.  he 
looked  at  all  of  those  people  in  his  ad- 
ministration that  work  with  him  and 
they  aU  nodded  affirmatively. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  President  is 
on  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  get  on  board. 
Mr.  Chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, please  get  on  board  because 
the  American  people  need  it  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  it. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ADULT  DAY  CARE:  A  HXTMANE 
AND  SENSIBLE  ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  focus  the  Members' 
attention  on  a  nagging  yet  neglected  national 
problem  wtiich  simply  will  not  disappear  with 
time:  the  lack  of  a  coherent  natk}nal  k)ng-term 
health  care  policy. 

By  now,  the  parameters  of  the  problem 
have  become  familiar  to  most  policymakers. 
The  aging  of  Vhe  population  over  the  next  few 
decades— due  to  both  demographics  and 
longer  life  expectancies— will  Impose  Increas- 
ingly greater  strains  on  an  already  overbur- 
dened system.  The  present  stmcture  of  health 
care  delivery  and  financing  does  not  make  ef- 
fective use  of  total  health  care  dollars.  Entire 
segments  of  the  population  receive  second 
rate  services.  The  United  States  is  VhB  only  in- 
dustrialized nation  in  the  world  without  a  na- 
tional health  care  policy.  Today,  senkx  citi- 
zens spend  exactly  the  same  percentage  of 
their  personal  incomes  on  health  care  as  they 
did  before  ttie  existence  of  Medicare. 

Moreover,  Medicare  provides  coverage  only 
for  acute  care  situations,  and  frowns  upon 
preventive  health  care  services.  Those  per- 
sons wtK)  require  long  term  custodial  care 
must  either  be  wealthy  enough  to  pay  tfie  ex- 
orbitant costs  of  such  care  out  of  pocket,  or 
destitute  enough  to  meet  Medicaid  eligibility 
requirements.  The  middle-income  segment  of 
the  populatk)n  follows  the  all-too-familiar 
spend  down  path,  whereby  they  must  deplete 
their  lifelong  savings  before  becoming  eligible 
for  any  public  assistance.  Sadly,  these  savings 
are  usually  sufficient  to  cover  only  a  short 
period  of  care;  thereafter  they  become  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  remain  indefinitely.  Those  critics  who 
abhor  the  tiwught  of  Medicare  coverge  for 
preventive  care  because  of  the  expense 
shouW  play  the  scenario  out  a  little  bit  further 
today's  Medicare  patient  unable  to  afford  the 
relatively  inexpensive  cost  of  preventive  or 
custodial  community  care  is  tonwrrow's  broke 
nursing  home  patient  financially  dependent  on 
Medicaki.  In  the  long  mn,  which  costs  the  tax- 
payers more? 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  begin  to  look  at 
attemative  means  of  caring  for  our  Natiort's  HI 
and  eMerly.  We  need  to  broaden  our  perspec- 
tive on  the  healthcare  issue.  Over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  enacted  significant  reforms 
in  the  Medicare  program  which  have  resulted 
in  more  efficient  delh^ery  of  currently  covered 
services.  These  changes  have  been  encour- 
aging. f4ow  we  shouM  be  exptoring  ways  re- 
designing our  health  care  systems  to  meet  the 
big  picture  human  and  fiscal  needs  of  years 


An  oft-discussed  and  much  lauded  ap- 
proach is  to  maximize  the  amount  of  time  the 
Individual  spends  In  a  community  setting, 
either  with  their  familias  or  on  their  own.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  human  benefits  of  avoiding 
institutk)nalizatk)n.  such  a  strategy  makes 
fiscal  sense  as  well.  Measures  designed  to 
maximize  a  sentor's  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency  shouW  not  be  viewed  as  unneces- 
sary luxuries  but  as  sound  Investments.  We 


shouM  not  shy  away  from  shifting  Medicare's 
focus  to  encompass  preventive  care  because 
In  tl>e  long  mn  we  wNI  realize  savings. 

Qlven  the  proper  snay  of  support  services, 
countless  senior  citizens  woukj  be  able  to 
remain  In  the  community  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  reducing  their  dependence  on 
publicly  financed  institutional  care.  The  time 
has  come  to  start  putting  into  place  the  vari- 
ous components  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  k)ng-term-care  alternatives.  Already  com- 
munities across  the  Natk>n  are  responding  to 
the  need  as  families  and  specialists  are  work- 
ing together  to  implement  creative  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  aged.  One  par- 
ticularly encouraging  alternative  that  has  at- 
tracted wklespread  attention  is  the  concept  of 
adult  day  care. 

Adult  day  care  is  a  community-based  group 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  func- 
tionally impaired  adults  through  indivMuaily  tal- 
tored  plans  of  care.  It  is  a  structured,  compre- 
hensive program  that  provMes  s  variety  of 
health,  social,  and  related  support  services  In 
a  group  setting  on  a  lesa-than-24-hour  care 
basis.  A  multicMdpHnary  group  of  professton- 
sls— including  a  physician,  a  registered  nurse, 
a  physk^al,  occupational  and/or  speech  thera- 
pist, and,  If  needed,  a  dietician— wortt  together 
to  deliver  the  optimal  configuration  of  services 
to  meet  the  IndivMual's  needs. 

Adult  day  care  offers  a  number  of  unkjue 
benefits.  It  Is  cost  effective  as  compared  to 
both  institutionalization  and  home  health  care. 
The  centers  provkle  respite  for  primary  care 
givers,  reduce  the  IncMenoe  of  acute  lllnees 
through  ongoing  monitoring  of  health  symp- 
toms and  preventive  health  care,  and  have 
been  successful  in  avoiding  or  delaying  Institu- 
ttonalizatton.  In  addition,  clients  receive  the 
peychotoglcal  berteflts  of  mental  and  social 
stimulation  not  available  to  them  when  oort- 
flned  to  the  home. 

A  1982  evaluation  of  adult  day  care  centers 
In  Callfomla  found  that  87  percent  of  seniors 
who  participated  in  the  programs  maintained 
or  Improved  their  level  of  functioning.  This  sta- 
tistic Is  especially  significant  given  the  fact 
that  63  percent  of  the  participants  were  eligi- 
ble for  institutionalization  aooording  to  the 
MedtoaW  fieW  office  ortterta.  Clearly  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  avow  both  the  costs  and  the  trauma  of 
institutionalization  provMed  that  the  proper 
community-based  sen/lces  are  available  to 
those  in  need. 

Adult  day  care  centers  are  cost  effective 
means  of  delivering  thoee  services.  Because 
the  care  is  provMed  In  a  group  setting,  day 
care  centers  can  capitalize  on  the  efficiency 
of  provkling  care  to  more  than  one  Individual 
without  having  to  act  as  a  residential  facUKy 
as  well.  Participants'  needs  are  evaluated,  a 
comprehensive  care  package  Is  developed, 
and  the  necessary  senrloes  are  provkted  In  a 
focused,  efficient,  and  humane  manner. 

Adult  day  care  has  grown  quickly  at  the 
graasroots  level  over  the  last  decade  from  ap- 
proximately 300  programs  in  1877  to  over 
1.000  today.  Despite  the  suooeas  of  these 
programs,  funding  is  difficult  to  oomo  by. 
Sonte  States  have  taken  advantage  of  a  Med- 
icaM  waiver  program  to  provWe  coverage  for 
certain  low-Income  participants,  but  the  Medi- 
care-eligible population  must  pay  out-of- 
pocket  for  these  servioas.  The  result  Is  that 


only  the  very  poor  or  very  rich  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  tttls  oost-effeotive  attemative  form 
of  health  care. 

Claarty  ttie  need  exists  for  some  kind  of 
adult  day  care  coverage  through  the  Medloafe 
Program,  Accordingly,  last  week  I  joined  wHh 
21  of  my  colleagues  In  Introducing  the  Medl- 
csre  Adult  Day  Care  Amendments  of  1888. 
This  bill  wouM  alk>w  certain  part  B  benefici- 
aries to  participate  In  adult  day  care  programs 
through  their  supplementary  Medicare  Ineur- 
ance  plans,  in  order  to  be  covered  for  this 
new  benefit  It  must  be  certified  ttiat  partici- 
pants woukl  otherwise  require  s  level  of  care 
furnished  In  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  faoWty, 
or  Intermediate  care  facility  H  ttte  adult  day 
care  services  were  not  provkted.  In  addition, 
no  ntore  titan  100  days  per  calendar  year 
wouki  be  covered,  and  utilization  wouW  be 
subject  to  s  86  per  day  oopayment. 

Adult  day  care  Is  s  humane,  ooet-effective 
alternative  form  of  health  care,  of  ttie  sort  that 
we  as  policymakers  shoukl  be  encouraging. 
AmW  recent  talk  of  revising  Medicare  so  tttat 
It  can  better  meet  tt>e  long-term  health  care 
needs  of  our  lotion's  aontors,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  oonskler  serloualy  ttte  advantages 
of  adult  day  care.  We  owe  Vn»  American 
public  tt)e  wisest  and  most  efficient  aHoeatton 
of  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars;  we  owe  eWer- 
ly  Americans  ttte  respect  to  alk>w  ttiem  to  live 
out  tttelr  later  years  In  tt)e  least  restrtcttve, 
meet  dignified  environntent  available.  The 
Medicare  Adult  Day  Care  Amendments 
achieves  ttteee  dual  purposes.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  aupportkig  tt)ls  Important 
piece  of  leglalatton. 

H.R.  4719 

A  bill  to  amend  UUe  ZVIII  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of  adult 
day  care  under  the  medicare  program 
S«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

JteprtMfitaHvM   of  the   United  Statu  of 

Ameriea  in  Congress  CMtnMed, 

SECTION  t.  SHORT  TITLBi  RIPBRINCIS  IN  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Trls.— This  Act  may  be  dted 
u  the  "Medicare  Adult  Day  Care  Amend- 
menu  of  1988". 

(b)  Rarsanioas  w  Act.— Except  u  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act,  whenever  In  this 
Act  an  amendiMnt  or  repeal  Is  exprasMd  as 
an  amendmenAo,  or  repeal  of,  a  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

SIC  1  coverage  or  adult  day  care  services. 

(a)  Umsa  Part  B.-SeoUon  18Sa  (43 
U.S.C.  1898k)  la  amonded- 

(l)lntubsecUon(axa>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

<C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  adult  day  care  for  up  to  100  days 
during  any  calendar  year."; 

(8)  by  redesignating  lubseetlon  (b)  ss  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(S)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (axaxO), 
adult  day  care  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
only  if  payment  under  this  part  Is  or  would 
be,  except  for  the  limitation  described  in 
subsection  (axaxO)  and  except  for  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  request  and  certlfl- 
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Oktton  requlrementa  of  section  183S(a), 
made  with  respect  to  such  care.". 

<b)  DBruiiiiom  Riumra  to  CovnAOS.— 
Section  IMl  (43  V&C.  1395x)  is  amended 
by  addinc  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
aectlon: 

"Adult  Day  Care;  Adult  Day  Care  Pro- 
gram 

"(eeXl)  The  term  'adult  day  care'  means 
the  following  ttema  and  aervioes  provided  to 
a  chronically-Impaired  adult  by  an  adult  day 
care  program  under  a  written  plan  (for  pro- 
viding such  care  to  such  Individual)  estab- 
lished and  periodically  reviewed  by  the  pro- 
gram's multidiadplinary  team  described  in 
paragraph  (2KB>— 

"(A)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse, 

"(B)  physical  or  occupational  therapy  or 
speech-language  pathology. 

"(C)  medical  social  services, 

"(D)  personal  care  services  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  registered  professional  nurse, 

"(E)  planned  therapeutic,  social,  physical, 
and  educational  activities, 

"(F)  transportation  services  from  the 
adult's  home  to  and  from  the  program,  and 

"(O)  nutritional  services,  including  at 
least  one  meal  daQy  and  nutritional  counsel- 
ing and  education. 

"(3)  The  term  'adult  day  care  program' 
means  a  public  agency  or  private  organiza- 
tion (or  a  subdivision  thereof)  which— 

"(AKi)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
services  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  chron- 
ically-impaired adults  in  a  group  setting  out- 
side their  homes  on  a  less  than  24-hour 

"(11)  provides  for  such  care  and  services  di- 
rectly or  under  arrangements  made  by  the 
ageiKy  or  organization,  except  that— 

"(I)  the  agency  or  organization  must  rou- 
tinely provide  directly  aU  of  each  of  the 
services  described  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (C), 
(D),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  other  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  which  are  not  pro- 
vided directly  by  the  agency  or  organization, 
the  agency  or  organization  must  maintAtn 
professional  management  responsibility  for 
all  such  services  furnished  to  a  chronically- 
impaired  adult; 

"(B)  has  a  multldlsclplinary  group  of  per- 
sonnel which— 

"(1)  includes  at  least— 

"(I)  one  physician  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
Uon  (rXD), 

"(11)  one  registered  professional  nurse  and 
one  social  worker  employed  by  the  agency 
or  organization. 

"(ni)  one  consultant  with  skills  respecting 
physical  or  occupational  therapy  or  speech- 
language  pathology,  and 

"(IV)  as  needed,  a  dietitian. 

"(ii)  conducts  a  written  assessment  of  the 
health,  social,  and  functional  status  of  each 
chronically-impaired  adult  before  the 
adult's  admission  to  the  program  and  peri- 
odically thereafter, 

"(ill)  develops,  in  consultation  with  ctiron- 
IcaUy-impaired  adult  and  the  adult's  family, 
a  coordinated  individualized  treatment  plan. 

"(iv)  provides  (or  supervises  the  provision 
of)  the  care  and  services  descrilied  in  para- 
graph (1),  and 

"(v)  establishes  the  policies  governing  the 
provision  of  such  care  and  services; 

"(C)  maintains  health  records  on  all 
chronically-impaired  adults  provicted  such 
care  and  services; 

"(D)  utilizes  volunteers  in  its  provision  of 
care  and  services; 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tl<m  in  any  State  in  which  State  or  applica- 


ble local  law  provides  for  the  Uoensing  of 
agencies  or  organiaitlons  of  this  nature,  is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law; 

"(F)  has  procedures  for  obtaining  appro- 
priate aid  in  medical  emergencies;  and 

"(O)  meets  such  other  reQuirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  provided  care  and  services 
by  such  agency  or  organization. 

"(3)  The  term  'chronically-impaired  adult' 
means  an  individual- 

"(A)  who  is  18  years  of  age  or  older,  and 

"(B)  who  has  a  physical,  emotional, 
mental,  or  neurological  impairment  that, 
but  for  the  provision  of  adult  day  care, 
makes  the  individual  likely  to  require  the 
level  of  care  provided  in  a  hospital  or  in  a 
skiUed  or  intermediate  care  facility. 

"(4KA)  An  entity  which  is  certified  as  a 
provider  of  services  other  than  as  an  adult 
day  care  program  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  certification  as  an  adult  day 
care  program,  to  have  met  any  rcQuirements 
under  paragraph  (2)  which  are  also  the 
same  requirements  for  certification  as  such 
other  type  of  provider.  The  Secretary  shall 
coordinate  surveys  for  determining  certifica- 
tion under  this  title  so  as  to  provide,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  for  simultaneous  surveys  of 
an  entity  which  seeks  to  be  certified  as  an 
adult  day  care  program  and  as  a  provider  of 
services  of  another  tjrpe. 

"(B)  Any  entity  which  is  certified  as  an 
adult  day  care  program  and  as  a  provider  of 
services  of  another  type  shall  have  separate 
provider  agreements  under  section  1866  and 
shall  file  separate  cost  reports  (if  applica- 
ble) with  reflect  to  costs  Incurred  in  provid- 
ing adult  day  care  and  in  providing  other 
services  and  items  under  this  title.". 

SEC  X  CBBTIFICATION  OF  NEED. 

(a)  As  A  CoHDinoif  or  PAYMraT.— Section 
183S<aX2)  (42  UJ3.C.  1395n(aK2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  adult  day  care,  (i)  such 
care  is  or  was  required  because  the  individ- 
ual needs  or  needed  chronic  care  services  in- 
volving skilled  or  custodial  care,  (ii)  but  for 
the  provision  of  such  services  the  individual 
is  or  was  likely  to  require  the  level  of  care 
furnished  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  skilled  or  in- 
termediate care  facility,  (ill)  a  plan  for  such 
care  has  been  established  and  is  periodically 
reviewed  by  a  multldlsclplinary  team  (de- 
scribed in  section  1861(eeK2)(B)),  and  (iv) 
the  care  is  or  was  furnished  while  the  indi- 
vidual is  or  was  uinder  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian.". 

(b)  COHTORMIHG    AlOQISIIKIlT    TO    EXCLU- 

siOHART   Pkovisiohs.— Section    1862(a)   (42 
n.S.C.  1395(a))  is  amended— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"or  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "(D),  or 
(E)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  adult  day  care,  which 
are  furnished  to  other  than  a  chronically- 
impaired  adult  or  which  are  not  reasonable 


and  neccHary  for  the  management  of 
chronic  Ulnew";  and 

(2)  in  pangrapb  (9),  by  inserting  "and.  In 
the  case  of  adult  day  care,  as  is  othervtoe 
permitted  under  paragraph  (IXE)"  after 
"paragraph  (IXC)". 

8BC  4.  PATMKNT  AND  C»INSUBANCB  rOB  AOCLT 
DAYCARE. 

(a)  Patuxmt  AMonma.— Section  1833(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  13951(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "and 
(F)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(F).  and 
(O)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  services  described  In 
subparagraph  (O)  of  section  1832(aX2)  (re- 
lating to  adult  day  care),  for  each  day  of 
adult  day  care  such  a  per  diem  amount  as  is 
based  on  the  costs  which  are  reasonable  and 
related  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices or  which  are  based  on  such  other  tests 
of  reasonableness  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe in  regulations,  including  those  au- 
thorized under  section  1861(vXlXA).  less 
the  coinsurance  amount  established  under 
subsection  (1).". 

(b)  Deductibu  Doks  Not  Afplt.— Section 
1833(bH2)  (42  U.S.C.  139Sl(bX2))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  with  respect  to  adult  day 
care"  after  "home  health  services". 

(c)  ContsuRAiici  Amount.— Section  1833 
(42  n.S.C.  13951)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
each  day  of  adult  day  care,  the  coinsurance 
amount  is  equal  to  $5.". 

(d)  LnoTiNG  Chasgis  Permitted  bt  Adult 
Day  Care  Psoghams.— Section  1866(aX2HA) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395cc(aX2XA))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  inserting  "1833(1)." 
after  "1833(b).".  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  Inserting  ", 
with  respect  to  adult  day  care,"  after 
"1861(sK10XA)". 

SBC  S.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ADULT  DAY  CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  CONSTTLTATION  WiTH  STATE  AGENCIES.— 

Section  1863  (42  U.S.C.  1395z)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (ddK2)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(ddX2),  or  (eeX2)". 

(b)  Use  op  State  Agencies.— Section 
1864(a)  (42  n.S.C.  1395aa(a))  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or 
an  adult  day  care  program,"  after  "hospice 
program",  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  hospice  program"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "hospice  program,  or  adult  day  care 
program,". 

sec  1  miscellaneous  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

(a)  Adult  Dat  Care  Program  as  a  Provid- 
er or  Services.— Section  1861(u)  (42  XJS.C. 
1395x(u))  is  amended  by  inserting  "adult 
day  care  program,"  after  "hospice  pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  Transfer  Arrangements.— Section 
1861(wXl)  (42  n.S.C.  139Sx(wKl))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  hospice  program"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hospice  program, 
or  adult  day  care  program". 

SEC  7.  effective  DATE  AND  REGULATION& 

(a)  Eppeltive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  adult  day 
care  provided  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 


seventh  month  that  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  RnuLATioin.— The  Secretary  of 
Hesltb  and  Human  Servloea,  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  ahall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may 
beneoenary— 

(1)  to  define  the  servloea  Included  in  adult 
day  care  (as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act). 

(2)  to  estabUah  the  standards  for  qualifi- 
cation of  an  adult  day  care  program  under 
such  section,  and 

(3)  to  establish  the  per  diem  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  adult  day  care  under  section 
1833(aX5)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  AsopnoH  OP  Certain  Stanbards.— In 
Issuing  such  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
standards  for  qualification  of  an  adult  day 
care  program,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Adult  Day- 
care (which  is  associated  with  the  National 
Council  on  Aging)  and  shall  adopt  the 
standards  for  adult  day  care  established  by 
that  Institute  as  minimum  standards. 


markg  and  Include  exinneoui  materi- 
al): 
Mr.  LtmouN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

BCr.  Orotbero  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHKL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Franklin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BCiCHKL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  ac(x>unt  of  illness. 

Mr.  LujAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
lificHKL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  lii.  DkLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LuNORXR,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  7. 

Mr.  LvNGRKii,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mays. 

Mr.  LtmoRKR.  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  12. 

Bfr.  LuHOBBi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  15. 

Mr.  LuHORm,  for  60  minutes,  on 
SCaylO. 

ISi.  OxLHAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

Mr.  Shaw,  for  5  minutes,  Uxlay. 

Mr.  RusD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bkhtlxt,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wnss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Brtant,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PxppxR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Blr.  AmfXTiizio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  iMOUKK  of  Florida,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


EXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

ISx.  PAifKTTA  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Rkoro 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,230. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BSr.  DiLat)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  COURTIR. 

Mr.  KsAMn. 

Mr.  OzuT. 
&fr.  Fulds. 

BIr.  SCHMUOXR. 

Mr.  QiLMAii  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Srumwat  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DAHimixTXR. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  OszDf. 

Mr.  Oallo. 

Mr.  SiciTH  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wnss)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Solarz. 

tSx.  MoifTOomRT. 

BCr.  Yatror. 

Ben.  BoziR. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  MnCXTLSKI. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Bermah. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED  BTT.Tfl  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

BCr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.  789.  An  act,  to  make  misoellaneoua 
changes  in  laws  affecting  the  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4032.  An  act,  to  release  restrictions 
on  certain  property  located  in  Calcasieu 
Parish.  LA.  and  for  other  purposesl 

HJ.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1986,  as  National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day;  and 

VLJ.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8. 1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month"; 


SJ.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  rtssigiwite 
the  week  of  May  11,  1986.  through  May  IT, 
I9M,  ai  "National  Osteoporosis  AwartiMSi 
Week  of  1986": 

8  J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  dsiignst* 
1988  as  the  "Tear  of  New  Sweden"  and  to 
recognise  the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee;  and 

8 J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  rteelgnafo 
the  month  of  May  1966  ■■  "National  Child 
Safety  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  83  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1986,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOiCUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S4S2.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller).  trannnltUng 
a  listing  of  supplemental  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  May  I.  1986  to  June  80, 
1986,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  189(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8433.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  Army's  Intention  to  Initiate  oper- 
ations to  drain  chemical  agent  from  68  un- 
serviceable munitions  at  Pueblo  Army 
Depot  Activity,  CO.  pursuant  to  60  U.S.C. 
1812(4);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

8484.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  converting  Poseldon-class  submarines 
into  88N-type  or  880N-type  submarines, 
and  the  feasibility  of  using  Poaeidon-claas 
submarines  as  training  platforms,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-148.  section  14S6(a>  (99 
Stat  766);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

8436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  (Transmittal  No.  37-86), 
pursuant  to  33  U.8.C.  3796(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

8486.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
and  CTongreaslonal  Liaison,  U.8.  Information 
Agency,  transmitting  notification  of  a  delay 
In  sutunlttlng  the  results  of  an  independent 
evaluation  of  Cuba  Service  programming, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-111,  section  9;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3487.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  11th  annual  report  recommending 
deauthorliatlon  of  various  water  projects, 
pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  B79  (H.  Doc.  No.  99- 
314);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

8488.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  entire  fiscal  year  1987 
Coital  Improvement  and  Leasing  Program, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-349.  section  7(a) 
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(M  SUt  317);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  encourage  innovation. 
promote  research  and  development,  and 
stimulate  trade  by  strengthening  the  pro- 
tection given  Intellectual  property  rights  by 
making  necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  intellectual  property  rights 
laws;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  conunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4510. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  pun>oses:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-578).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2373. 
A  bill  to  improve  the  industrial  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept,  99-579).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H Jl.  4750.  A  biU  to  reform 
trade  laws,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
99-581,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

B^.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4574. 
A  bill  to  alleviate  the  international  debt 
crisis.  ext>and  world  trade,  and  promote  sta- 
bility in  the  international  financial  system: 
with  an  amendment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affiars  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  May  9,  1986  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  biU  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(1).  rule 
X.  (Rept.  99-577.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed.   

Mr.  BONKER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979;  with  amend- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  May  9, 
1986,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  those  committees  pursuant  to 
clause  1  (a),  (d).  (h),  and  (m)  of  rule  X.  re- 
spectively (Rept.  99-580.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILU5  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  DANNEMETER: 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  minting  of  $10  gold  bullion 
coins;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DkLAY: 
HJl.  4749.  A  bill  enUtled;  The  Mass  Tran- 
sit Improvement  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Itx.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  iiim- 
self.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  jKIfKIMS.  ISx.  Gefharot, 
Mr.    DowiiKT    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Hdtkl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Fowlxr.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Amthony,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  DoRGAK  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs. 
KENifELLY,  Mr.  DoNNxixY,  and  Mr. 
Coyne): 
H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  reform  the  trade  laws; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  4751.  A  bill  regarding  the  elimina- 
tion, in  certain  section  337  cases,  of  require- 
ment of  injury  to  a  U.S.  industry;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  home  loan 
amount  applicable  under  certain  provisions 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  ^At  TAUKE! 

H.R.  4753!  A  bill  to  amend  tiUes  II  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the 
primary  role  of  findings  of  medical  severity 
in  the  disability  determination  process  and 
to  define  the  conditions  on  which  claims 
may  be  denied  solely  on  the  basis  of  lack  of 
medical  serverity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
HJi.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
api>olntment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  alien  servicemembers  who 
enlist  outside  the  United  States  and  who 
have  not  been  admitted  for  lawful  perma- 
nent residence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Rodino): 
H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  carry  out 
obligations  of  the  United  States  imder  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  pertaining  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  by  providing  a  civil 
action  for  recovery  from  persons  engaging 
in  torture,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BOULTER  (for  himself.  ISx. 

Armey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 

Shumway.  Mr.  Siuander.  Mr.  Laoo- 

MARSiNo.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

Gingrich.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Danne- 

MEYER.    Mr.    RUDD,    Mr.    COBEY,    Mr. 

Hunter,  and  Mr.  Mack): 
H.J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  to  oppose 
participation  of  the  Government  of  Poland 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  until 
certain  conditions  are  met;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    RUDD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baoham,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bennett, 


Mr.  Bkvul,  Mr.  Bond  of  Tenneawe, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  BIr.  Caenet,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daibin. 
Mr.   Daub,   Mr.   de  la  Oaeca,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Bfr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Puam,  Mr. 
Gray  of   Illinois,   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Ms.  Kaptde.  Mr.  La- 
ooMARSiNO,  Mr.  McGratr.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Montooii- 
ERY,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose. 
Bdr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  hit.  Udall, 
Mr.    Volkmer,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 
Wolf,     Mr.     Wortlet,     and     Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  4.  1986  as  "National  Legion  of  Valor 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^vil  Service. 

By   Mr.   SEIBERLINO   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Blaz)  (by 
request): 
H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  "Compact  of  Free  Association"  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Palau,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  for  fuU 
representation  by  American  ethnic  groups 
in  the  awarding  of  Statue  of  Liberty  medals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TrmnUr 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
more  equitable  and  uniform  treatment  of 
federally  funded  and  federally  administered 
retirement  programs,  and  their  cost-of- 
living  adjustments,  under  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion process;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomtield): 
H.  Con.  Res.  332.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union's  persecution 
of  members  of  the  Ukrainian  and  other 
public  Helsinki  monitoring  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Innilar  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelu- 
lau.  Republic  of  Palau,  relative  to  war 
claims  awards  to  Micronesian  claimants:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

362.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau.  Republic 
of  Palau,  relative  to  the  capital  improve- 
ment project  in  the  Republic  of  Palau;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

363.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau,  Republic 
of  Palau.  relative  to  funding  under  the 
terms  of  the  compact  of  free  association  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Palau;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau,  Republic 
of  Palau,  relative  to  the  cut  off  period  for 
receiving  postsecondary  educational  assist- 
ance from  the  U.S.  Government;  Jointly,  to 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rtile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  471:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Yoimo  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  832:  Mr.  Cougrlin. 

ILR.  1375:  Mr.  Marlenke  and  Mr.  Vkmto. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith. 

HJl.  3185:  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Vehto, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Cooper.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
IxviN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
OOROOH.  Mr.  Okpharst,  Mr.  Bonksr,  Mr. 
Martinbz.  Mr.  Scrsukr.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Prase,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

HJi.  3436:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  McCloskst. 

HJl.  3583:  Mr.  Lukxn,  Mr.  Purbkll.  and 
Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  3589:  Mr.  Objdbnbon. 

H.R.  3741:  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Stalunob. 

H.R.  2798:  Mr.  Edwarob  of  California. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  MARmnt. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Leland. 

HJl.  3041:  Mr.  Abpih,  BCr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
OuARiNi,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  ICiLDEg,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Lowery  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
80LARZ,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Iifr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Weber,  and  Mr.  Wiiuams. 

H.R.  3505:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  Baoham,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  Dymally. 

HJl.  3906:  Mr.  Wolpb. 

HJl.  4008:  Mr.  Gray  of  minoU. 

H.R.  4017:  Mr.  Martinee,  Mr.  Panrta. 
and  Mr.  Fubter. 

HJl.  4080:  BCs.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  4041:  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr.  DeWihs,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Nulson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Ginoricb,  Mr.  Fieldb,  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

HJl.  4076:  Mrs.  Collinb,  Mr.  LEvni  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  O'Brixn,  Mr. 
Carhbt,  and  Mr.  Mortoombry. 

HJl.  4145:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hopkinb,  Mr. 
Gbkab,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Moorhbad,  Mr. 
Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Coats,  and 
Mr.  DioGuAROt. 

HJl.  4194:  Mr.  Walorsn  and  Mr.  Oejsbn- 
bon. 

HJl.  4197:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  L«viN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Vehto, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  LtnniiNE,  Mrs.  Bozer, 
and  Mr.  Seiberltno. 

HJl.  4204:  Ms.  Fodlbu 

HJl.  4275:  Mr.  Borbki. 
HJl.  4299:  Mr.  Purbell.  Mr.  Scbucttb,  Mr. 
LoKFTLER,  Mr.  Rat,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  Mr.  Robinsoh,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

HJl.  4300:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
ViacLOSKY,  Mr.  Oonzalbz,  and  Mr.  St  Okr- 


HJt  4M1:  Mr.  Laoomarbiho,  Mr.  Moiai- 
BON  of  Waahlncton.  Mr.  Clin,  Mr.  I^vim  of 
California,  Mr.  I^wu  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ricb- 
AROBON,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  McKannrr,  and 
Mr.  MnxiR  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Coopbr. 

H.R.  4804:  Mr.  Schaepbr. 

H.R.  4S44:  Mr.  Dmrr  Smith.  Mr,  Bloct. 
and  Mr.  Cobet. 

H.R.  4369:  Mr.  Lightpoot. 

H.R.  4370:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Dardkn,  Mr. 
GucKMAN,  14rs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
HuoBBB.  Mrs.  RouKKMA.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  EtewARDB  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  4S83:  Mr.  PiniBBLL. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Roobbb,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Strang,  and  Mr.  Mavroulbs. 

H.R.  4406:  Mr.  Fish. 

HJl.  4439:  Mr.  Chappie  and  Mr.  Vandkr 
Jaot. 

HJl.  4534:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  4646:  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Jeffordb,  Mr. 
LcviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Tallon,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

HJl.  4689:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4601:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Stanob- 
LAND,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  4630:  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr. 
WnxiAMB,  and  Mr.  Thomab  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4631:  Mr.  Martinbz. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Oz'et.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Dyson,  VLt.  Lkkt,  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Bexudi- 
soN,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
DioOuardi,  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo, and  Mr.  Mbazek. 

H.R.  4648:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  4660:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
PusTZR.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hates,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Maxtihbz,  and  Mr.  Mbazek. 

H.R.  4696:  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Evans  of  minols,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Portbr. 

H.R.  4697:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  LiPimKi,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hateb, 
Mr.  Fauo,  Mr.  Wobtlet,  Mr.  Smtib  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr,  Lowrt  of  Washington. 

HJl.  4698:  Mr.  FAiniTROT  and  Mr.  Stubos. 

HJl.  47S0:  Ms.  Mixulbki,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Petri,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   Porter,   and   Mr. 

SOLARZ. 

H.R.  4731:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  4746:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Stnar,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJ.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Cbapph,  and 
Mr.  Ifwis  of  CaUfomla. 

HJ.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Shumwat,  and  Mr.  Valkhtihe. 

HJ.  Res.  344:  Mr.  ScHUMO,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Purbkll,  and  Mr.  Kabtenmbxbr. 

H  J.  Res.  866:  Mr.  Biaooi. 

Hm7.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Bbdbll,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Pepfbr,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Oberbtar,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H  J.  Res.  468:  Mr.  Purbell. 

HJ.  Res.  636:  Ms.  MncuiBKi,  Mr.  iMLum, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ucrman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
COELHO.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  McClobkbt,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Bartlbtt,  Mr.  Oekab,  Mrs.  LtOTO, 
Mr.  Pahetta,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Moorhbad,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gooduno,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Cobet,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Hammbrbchmidt, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Schumbr, 
Mr.  Greer.  Mrs.  Colunb,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 


Mrs.  RouKBiA.  Mr.  Smm  of  N«w  Hamp- 
Bhire,  Mr.  Muifht,  Mr.  IMWiRi.  Mr.  SnsB. 
Mr.  Zborao.  Mr.  Kolbb,  Mr.  Wiatb.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  OBBWTAa,  Mr. 
Kabtbrmbhr.  Mr.  Evwabbb  of  CaUfomla, 
Mr.  Mazsoli.  Mr.  HoonB,  Mr.  VsRaa  Jaot, 
Mrs.  Schrobbbr.  Mr.  Ouckmar.  Mr.  Vta- 
orar,  Mr.  Birmar,  Mr.  OtRORioH.  Mr.  Coim* 
tee,  Mr.  MoRTooMnT,  Mr.  Portb.  Mrs, 
Martir  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Sbrbbr- 
BBBRRER,  Mr.  McCoixuM.  Mr.  Coble,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  683:  Mr.  McKirret,  Mr.  Yourq 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dowvr  of  Mlastsslppl,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Roukbma.  Mr.  Nbal. 
Mr.  Hefrbr.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  ScHSun.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hau,  Mr.  Folbt,  Mr. 
Corte.  Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  Akara,  Mr.  Lobf- 
PLER,  Mr.  McHuoH.  Mr.  Darikl,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  RoBiRSOR,  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Rowlard  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Rat,  Mr,  Courter,  Mr. 
Oejdehsoh,  Mr.  Orboo,  Mr.  Bartutt,  Mr. 
YouRG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Morribor  of  Wash- 
ington, BCr.  Morribor  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  McCair,  Mr.  Hbrrt,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Fowlbr,  and 
Mr.  Brbauz. 

HkJ.  Res.  688:  Mr.  Clirobr,  Mr.  Akaxa. 
Mr.  Arthont,  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Boucrb. 
Mrs.  Btron,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Crappib,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dorrbllt,  Mr. 
Martor,  Mr.  Ackkbmar,  BCr.  Fobo  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  HAMMXRSCBMnrT,  Mr.  Wriort, 
Mrs.  Kbrrillt,  Mr.  Koltbr.  Ut.  Feiohar, 
Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Hopkirs,  Mr.  Hoter.  Mr. 
McEwER,  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr.  Morribor  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ero- 
ush,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Torri- 
celu, Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Pabkatar, 
Mr.  LSLARD,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
Rodiro,  Mr.  Frost,  Mi.  Butth  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Fuoua. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Robe,  Mr.  Stallinos,  Mr. 
Wtlib,  Mr.  Wrrtakkr.  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Obkas,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Buixr,  Mrs.  Ux>td,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Valbrtirb,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Frarkur,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flordla, 
Mr.  BcxBUBR,  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fuppo,  Mr.  Irblars,  Mr.  Montoombbt.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Hartrett.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Jorbs  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  McKbrrar,  Mr.  McHuoh, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs. 
Vucarovich,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Bboomfielo,  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Moaklbt,  Mr.  Youro  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Alexarder,  Mr.  Syrar,  Mr.  Courtbh.  Mr. 
Vardbr  Jaot,  Mr.  Ourdbrsor,  Mr.  Parbtta, 
Mr.  Hatbs,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Oorzalez,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Ms.  Srowr,  and  Mr.  Shumwat. 

H J.  Res.  646:  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Frark,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
ScHVBTrE,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Moorhxab, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
BE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  SnimwAT,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Morribor  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr.  Martirrz, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mrs.  Bentlby.  Mr, 
Campbell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Pbbkirs,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mrs.  Johrson.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
Ington,  Mr.  Charblsr,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Emersor. 
Mr.  Youro  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Oilmar,  Mr. 
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MiLLBi  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stkahg.  Mr.  CsAm.  BCr. 
Stmab.  Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Bkoyhill,  Bflr. 
Pauus.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  HKmxR.  Mr.  Ham- 
Mnnwwmpt.  Mr.  Fixlds,  Mr.  Coblk,  Mr. 
Kkmp.  Mr.  SmTB  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 
Murrm  of  niinota.  Mr.  DAXimcrrKR.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Buut,  Mr.  MumPHY.  Mr. 
Rarau,  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Lowert  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  DofCKix.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  NiXLSOR  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bknhett.  Mr. 
Mbactk.  Mr.  Rkid.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Hendor . 
Mrs.  lAJom,  Mr.  TAtmit,  Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr. 
Laoomabsiro,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr.  Cobet,  Bfr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Arsersor.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Tomtc  of 
Alaska,  BCr.  Morsor,  Mr.  HARTRrrr,  Mr. 
BCartir  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Pttrseix,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Sferce.  Mr.  Broomtiels,  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Gejsersor,  Mr.  Atkirs, 
Mr.  Deixums,  I^.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Dorgar  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Kostmater.  Mr.  Staixjncs,  Mr.  Wilsor, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  LiGHTrooT, 
BCr.  DiCKiRSOR,  Mr.  Roemer,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr. 
Dtsor,  BCr.  Strattor,  BCr.  Latta,  BCr.  Boul- 
ter. BCr.  Chkret.  Mr.  Srtder,  BCr.  DeWirb. 
BCr.  Gekas,  BCr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Browr  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Gurserson,  Mr. 
CouGHLiR,  BCr.  Packaro,  Mr.  Fawell.  BCr. 
Herrt,  BCr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  BCr. 
FUQUA,  BCr.  FOGLIRTA.  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Ire- 
lard,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Vento,  BCr. 

SiLJARDER.    BCr.    ACKERMAR,    Mr.    MOLLOHAR, 

BCr.  Hayes,  BCr.  Savage.  BCr.  Daschle.  BCr. 
ScHAEPER,  BCr.  Sterholm.  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr. 
Oregg,  BCr.  Mters  of  Indiana.  BCr.  Chapiiah, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  BCr.  Clirger,  BCr.  Whtt- 
TAKER.  BCr.  Surdquist,  BCt.  Gingrich,  BCr. 
Weber.  BCr.  Wtlie.  BCr.  BCasigan,  BCr.  Mol- 
iRARi,  BCrs.  Vucarovich,  BCr.  Natcher,  BCr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Wright,  BCr.  Kasich. 
BCr.  Rogers.  BCr.  Riraloo.  BCr.  McKirhey. 
BCr.  Gallo.  BCrs.  Burtor  of  California.  BCr. 
Callahar,  BCr.  McCair,  BCr.  E^dwaros  of 
Oklahoma.  BCr.  Roth.  BCr.  Tauke.  BCr.  Hyde. 
BCr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  BCr.  Dxrry 
SioTH.  BCr.  Foley,  BCr.  Coelho.  BCr.  Ortiz, 
BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Varder  Jagt,  BCr.  McDaoe,  BIr. 
BCacKay,  BCr.  Valertire.  BCr.  Solomor,  BCr. 
Mn.i.ER  of  California.  BCr.  Schumbr.  BCr. 
Russo.  BCr.  McENvER,  BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr. 
McCloskey,  BCr.  Sharp,  BCr.  Carrey,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Kolter. 
BCr.  Gaydos.  BCr.  Ddall.  BCr.  Mireta,  BCr. 
Mortgomery,  BCr.  AuCoir,  BCr.  Chappie, 
BCr.  Bbbaox.  BCr.  Daroer.  BCr.  Gorzalez.  BCr. 
Boeblekt.  BCr.  Dreier  of  California.  BCr. 
Hoyer,  BCr.  Arthory,  BCr.  Moore.  BCr. 
I^hmar  of  California,  BCr.  Beilenson,  BCr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  BCr.  Dicks,  ICr. 
Eckakt  of  Ohio,  Mr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Wortley, 
and  BCr.  McHugh. 

H.J.  Res.  587:  BCr.  Giuiar,  BCr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Porter,  BCr.  Scrumer.  Mrs.  Bertley,  BCr. 
RoBiRSOR,  BCr.  Wortley.  BCr.  Livirgstor, 
BCr.  BCack.  BCr.  Bryart,  BCr.  Volkmer.  and 
BCr.  Valertire. 

HJ.  Res.  602:  BCr.  Kleczka,  BCr.  McDade, 
BCr.  Roemer,  BCr  Schxuer,  BCr.  Valertire. 
BCr.  Coble,  BCr.  3or8ki.  BCr.  Ricbarosor, 
BCr.  BCarkey.  BCr.  Gregg,  BCr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
TowRS,  BCr.  KiRDRESS,  BCr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gekas, 
BCr.  PuRSELL,  BCrs.  Roitkema,  BCr.  Smfth  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Slaughter.  Mrs.  Holt,  BCrs. 
Bbrtley,  BCr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia,  BCr. 
Ijtvni  of  BCichigan,  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr. 


EvARS  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Joms  of 
North  Carolina,  BCr.  Fuqua.  BCr.  Pdster.  BCr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Woktlet,  BCr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  BCr.  Hatcher,  BCr.  Hates, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  BCrs.  Burtor  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Howard, 
BCr.  Borer  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Traxler.  and 
BCr.  BCartiree. 

nj.  Res.  609:  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr.  Rob,  BCr. 
Lartos,  BCr.  Daub.  BCr.  LaFalce.  BCs. 
Kaptur.  BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Levir  of  BCichi- 
gan. BCr.  HoRTOR,  BCr.  Hughes.  BCr.  Rargel, 
BCr.  Hayes.  BCr.  Gordor,  BCs.  Mikulski,  and 

BCr.  WiRTH. 

H.J.  Res.  611:  BCr.  Wydkh,  BCr.  Corte.  BCr. 
PuRSELL.   BCr.    Hughes.   BCr.   M»*TMr    Mr. 

Daub,  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Wortley,  and  BCr. 
Hortor. 

H  J.  Res.  622:  BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Oejdersor. 
and  BCr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  BCr.  Sikorsxi  and  BCr. 
Livirgstor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  325:  BCr.  Beilersor.  BCrs. 
Bertley,  BCr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Crockett,  BCr. 
Dellums,  BCr.  de  Lugo,  BCr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  Faurtroy,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Fuster,  BCr. 
Hayes,  BCr.  Hortor,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr.  I^vir  of 
BCichigan.  BCr.  Lurdire.  BCr.  BCartirez.  Ms. 

BClKULSKI.  BCr.  BClTCHELL.  BCr.  Matrag    Ms. 

Oakar.  BCr.  Reid,  BCr.  Riraloo.  BCr. 
ScHEUER.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Towrs, 
and  BCr.  Traxler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  326:  BCrs.  Bertley,  BCr. 
Bolard.  BCr.  Bliley.  BCr.  Clircer.  BCr. 
Faurtroy.  BCr.  Fuqua.  BCr.  Hortor,  BCr. 
Hughes.  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr.  Levir  of 
BCichigan,  BCr.  Porter.  BCr.  Reid,  BIr.  Rir- 
aloo, BCr.  Robirsor,  BCr.  Scheuer,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Traxler,  BCr.  Wolp, 
and  BCr.  Wortley. 

H.  Res.  377:  BCr.  Shaw,  BCr.  Frerzel,  BCr. 
Armey,  and  BCr.  Nielsor  of  Utah. 

H.  Res.  404:  BCr.  Armey,  BCr.  Fields,  BCrs. 
Boxer.  BCr.  Craig,  Mr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Flippo. 
BCr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  BCr.  Gurdersor.  BCr. 
JoRES  of  Oldahoma.  BCr.  BCarkey,  BCr. 
Nelsor  of  Florida,  BCrs.  Schroeder,  BCr. 
Spratt.  BCr.  Staggers,  BCr.  Syrar,  BCr.  Wat- 
kins,  and  BCr.  Seibbrlirg. 

H.  Res.  409:  BCr.  Scheuer,  BCrs.  Burtor  of 
California,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Faurtroy,  BCrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Ackermar, 
BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  McOrath,  BCr.  BCartor, 
BCr.  Lartos,  BCr.  Lurdire,  BCr.  Towrs,  BCr. 
KosTMAYER.  BCr.  Lert,  BCr.  McHugh,  and 
BCr.  Shelby. 


treatment  of  mlacellaneoua  Itemized  deduc- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Diana 
Armour,  et  al,  of  Ottawa.  Canada,  relative 
to  the  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

341.  Also,  petition  of  the  Township  Com- 
mittee of  Bernards.  Basking  Ridge,  NJ,  rela- 
tive to  an  amendment  to  the  16th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Worcester,  BCA,  relative  to  H.R.  793;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

343.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Federal  Bar  Association,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  relative  to  the  Federal  income  tax 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1 
By  BCrs.  SBCITH  of  Nebraska: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—After  section  301,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  suboeguent  sec- 
tions, and  conform  the  table  of  contents,  ac- 
cordingly): 

8BC  MS.  DEFINmON  OP  VERY  LOW-INCOMI  PAH]- 
UES. 

Section  501(bK4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  or,  for 
very  low-income  families  or  persons,  50  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  income  (as  determined  and  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture),  whichever  amount  is 
higher". 


HJi.  4515 
By  BCr.  FAUNTROY: 
—Page  16,  after  line  11,  insert  the  followlnr 

ASSISTARCE  POR  HAITI 

Of  the  fimds  nutde  available  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund"  in  Public  Law  99-190, 
up  to  $21,700,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
assistance  to  Haiti.  Of  this  amoimt, 
$1,700,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  programs  for  Haiti.  The  assist- 
ance made  available  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  used  to  promote  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy  by  means  such  as  gener- 
ating local  currency  for  use  for  literacy 
projects,  rural  development,  and  Job  cre- 
ation. The  assistance  provided  for  Haiti  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  assistance  previously  allocated  for 
HaitL 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Haiti  in  recovering 
for  the  Haitian  people  the  wealth  that  was 
iUegally  obtained  by  former  president  Jean- 
Claude  Duvaller  and  his  former  government 
ministers  and  associates  through  diversions 
of  fimds  and  property,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er that  wealth  is  located  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad. 

By  BCr.  GUCKBCAN: 
—Page  31.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  item: 

PAcnjTm  ard  equtpmert  caikpokt  ahd 

AIRWAY  TRUST  PURD) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Facilities 
and  Equipment"  for  Terminal  Doppler 
Weather  Radar  equipment,  $54,500,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 

Trust  Fund.  

By  BCr.  WALKER: 
—On  page  28,  strike  line   20  and  strike 
"$42,249,000:  Provided, "  on  line  21. 
—On  page  16.  on  line  7,  strike  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thuhmohd], 


piATn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Ood.  Lord  of  history  and 
the  nations,  we  are  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  political  system  envisioned 
and  crafted  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Despite  its  many  weaknesses,  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  system  in  history 
in  terms  of  freedom,  human  rights, 
and  the  public  welfare.  Increasing  con- 
gressional activity,  with  longer  legisla- 
tive sessions,  creates  a  dichotomy  be- 
tween normal  business  in  Washington 
and  elections  at  home,  which  imposes 
an  inescapable  ambivalence  on  an  in- 
cumbent nmning  for  reelection.  He 
must  give  attention  to  business  as 
usual  in  the  Senate  and  lengthening 
campaigns  in  the  State.  We  pray  that 
Thou  will  grant  special  wisdom  and 
endurance  to  the  Senators  who  must 
ride  these  two  horses  at  once.  Guide 
their  campaign  staff,  provide  the  nec- 
essary fimds,  and  enable  them  to  con- 
duct the  very  best  campaign  possible 
as  they  divide  their  time  and  energy 
between  here  and  home.  Be  with  their 
families  who  suffer  the  pressures  in 
such  a  situation.  In  Tour  name  we 
pray,  O  Lord,  from  Whom  flows  all  au- 
thority and  power.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Senator 
Dole,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore.  Senator  THxnucoin). 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Hawkins, 
CRAifSToif.  Stmms,  PRozmRi.  and 
MtfBKOWSKi.  Senator  Murkowski  will 
read  Senator  Hawkihs'  special  order. 

Following  the  execution  of  the  spe- 
cial orders,  there  wiU  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  aju..  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 


ILeffialaMve  day  of  Monday,  May  5, 1889) 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  could  be  asked  to  turn  to  any 
of  the  following  items:  S.  40  or  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  316.  Also,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  another  nomination 
may  be  cleared  today.  If  that  is  the 
case,  It  Is  my  understanding  that  wiU 
not  require  a  rollcall  vote  and  we  can 
take  care  of  that. 

At  2  o'clock,  the  vote  will  occur  on 
the  confirmation  of  James  Fletcher  to 
be  Administrator  of  NASA.  I  would 
guess  that  rollcall  votes  can  be  expect- 
ed throughout  the  day. 

TAX  REPORM  BILL 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  indicate 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  probably  complete  action  today  or 
tomorrow  on  a  sweeping  tax  reform 
bill.  I  would  again  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Packwood.  and  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  my  view,  if  certain  matters 
are  worked  out,  if  the  bill  does  not  lose 
some  of  its  appeal  today  with  a  lot  of 
amendments  that  will  raise  the  rates, 
the  corporate  rates  and  Individual 
rates,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  there 
could  be  a  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee today,  and,  if  not  today,  tomorrow. 
Completion  today  or  tomorrow  would 
then  give  the  committee  staff  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  put  the  bill  together. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  with  some 
luck  we  could  have  the  tax  reform  bill 
before  the  Senate  when  we  come  back 
from  the  so-called  Memorial  Day 
recess.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  will  have  a 
priority  as  far  as  moving  it  through 
the  Senate  so  that  we  can  get  to  con- 
ference and  hopefully  can  get  together 
on  real  tax  reform. 

Again.  I  imderscore  the  fact  that  the 
bill  now  in  the  committee  Is  tax 
reform.  It  certainly.  I  think,  will  be  ap- 
pealing to  many,  many  Americans 
when  they  recognize  there  will  be  2 
rates  instead  of  14.  One  IS  percent 
rate  wiU  take  care  of  about  80  percent 
of  the  taxpayers.  The  other  rate,  the 
27  percent  rate,  la  the  top  rate.  In 
1080,  the  top  rate  was  dramatically 
higher.  So  that  will  be  a  big,  big  reduc- 
tion in  the  top  rate. 

To  pay  for  It,  there  are  a  lot  of  loop- 
holes which  have  been  closed  and  a  lot 
of  tax  shelters  in  effect  eliminated. 

There  are  some  other  changes  such 
as  repealing  the  investment  tax  credit. 
I  think  overall  It  is  essentially  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  does  have 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  not  a  partisan  measure  at 
all.  I  think  right  now  there  is  about  an 


equal  number  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  support  It.  It  may  be 
that  before  the  day  is  out  we  will  have 
nearly  a  unanimous  agreement  In  the 
committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  bill  could 
fall  apart,  but  I  think  the  odds  are 
against  that 

•AUDI  ARABU  AUti  SALE 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  Senator 
Crahston.  I  know  he  is  very  anxious 
to  bring  up  the  Saudi  arms  sale.  I  am 
prepared  to  continue  those  negotia- 
tions. I  want  to  leave  the  floor,  but  I 
do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia to  call  it  up.  I  am  tempted  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  on  S.  40,  the  gun  control  bill. 
unless  we  can  have  some  agreement 
We  could  continue  to  try  to  work  out  a 
time  agreement  on  S.  40. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
have  any  help  to  offer  on  that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  a  princi- 
pal in  the  matter  of  the  gun  control 
bill,  as  the  majority  leader  knows.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  possible,  from  what  I 
hear  from  those  who  are  Involved  in 
that,  to  work  out  a  time  agreement  on 
that  measure  today.  Senator  ICcn- 
DfBATm  has  Indicated  to  the  majority 
leader  and  to  me  that  he  does  not  plan 
to  filibuster.  Presumably,  it  could  be 
handled  in  a  reasonably  short  time, 
and  I  would  presume  could  be  finished 
during  the  course  of  this  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  guess  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  leader  if  I  could  have  some 
assurance  from  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  we  would  continue  to  try 
to  resolve  this.  We  have  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  Fletcher  nomination.  If 
we  have  not  resolved  it  by  then,  we 
will  have  to  proceed  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Does  the  Senator  have  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  wait  until  2  o'clock 
before  I  make  a  motion  to  proceed, 
provided  that  at  that  time  It  Is  under- 
stood we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  It  untU  It  is  finished.  We 
would  not  need  the  10  hours.  I  could 
agree  with  the  majority  leader  to  a 
shorter  time,  like  3  hours.  I  think  we 
could  handle  It  in  that  time.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  finish  the  legislation  be- 
cause the  clock  is  running  on  the  time 
in  which  we  should  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  until 
Thursday  at  ml(bilght.  There  would 
still  be  time  to  dispose  of  S,  40,  the 
gun  control  bill.   If  that  were  laid 


Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifiei  itatemeon  or  inscnioni  which  arc  not  ipokcn  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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before  the  Senate,  I  think  we  could 
finish  that  today  and  still  take  up  the 
Saudi  arms  sale  well  before  the  Thurs- 
day midnight  deadline. 

I  cannot  agree  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  to  that  at  2 
o'clock.  Maybe  it  is  just  best  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  49,  the  gun  con- 
trol bill. 


FIREARMS  OWNERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  House  of 

Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  49)  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  firearms 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties, 
and  rights  to  privacy",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing Amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SECTION   I.    SaOKT    JITLB   AND    CONGRESSIONAL 
FINDINGS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  aa 
the  "Firearms  Oumers'  Protection  Act". 

fbJ  CoNORXssioiiAL  FiMDmas.—The  Con- 
grest  flnda  that— 

(IJ  the  rights  of  citizens— 

(At  to  keep  and  bear  arms  under  the 
second  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution; 

(B)  to  security  against  illegal  and  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  under  the 
fourth  amendment; 

(C)  against  uncompensated  taking  of 
property,  double  jeopardy,  and  assurance  of 
due  process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment; and 

(D)  against  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
authority  under  the  ninth  and  tenth  amend- 
ments; 

require  additional  legislation  to  correct  ex- 
isting firearms  statutes  and  enforcement 
policies;  and 

12)  additional  legislation  is  required  to  re- 
affirm the  intent  of  the  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  section  101  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  that  "it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  urith  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting,  target 
i^iooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  is  not  in- 
tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  pri- 
vate  ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes. ". 

SEC  in.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  »2L 

Section  921  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
it  amended— 

(H  in  subsection  (aJ(lO),  by  striking  out 
"manufacture  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "business  of  manufacturing"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXllHA),  by  striking 
out  "or  ammunition"; 

(3)  in  subsection  <a)(12K  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition  "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (aH13),  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition"; 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (20)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  The  term  'crimx  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
does  not  include— 

"(A)  any  Federal  or  Stale  offenses  pertain- 
ing to  antitrust  violations,  urkfair  trade 
practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or  other  simi- 
lar offenses  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
busineu  practices,  or 


"(B)  any  State  offense  classified  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  as  a  misdemeanor  and 
punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
two  years  or  less. 

What  constitutes  a  conviction  of  *uch  a 
crime  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
proceedings  were  held.  Any  conviction 
u^ich  has  been  expunged,  or  set  aside  or  for 
lohieh  a  person  has  been  pardoned  or  has 
had  civil  rights  restored  shaU  rwt  be  consid- 
ered a  conviction  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, unless  such  pardon,  expungement,  or 
restoration  of  civil  rights  expressly  provides 
that  the  person  may  not  ship,  transport,  pos- 
sess, or  receive  firearms.";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (a),  by  iruerting  after 
paragraph  (20)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(21)  The  term  'engaged  in  the  business' 
means— 

"(A)  as  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  manufacturing  firearms  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business  loith  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms manufactured; 

"(B)  as  applied  to  a  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition, a  person  who  devotes  time,  atten- 
tion, and  labor  to  manufacturing  ammuni- 
tion as  a  regular  course  of  trade  or  business 
with  the  principal  objective  of  livelihood 
and  profit  through  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  the  ammunition  manufactured; 

"(C)  as  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  as 
defined  in  section  921(a)(ll)(A),  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  and  labor  to 
dealing  in  firearms  as  a  regular  course  of 
trade  or  business  with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit  through  the  re- 
petitive purchase  and  resale  of  firearms,  but 
such  term  shall  not  include  a  person  who 
makes  occasional  sales,  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases of  firearms  for  the  enhancement  of  a 
personal  collection  or  for  a  hobby,  or  who 
sells  all  or  part  of  his  personal  collection  of 
firearms; 

"(D)  as  applied  to  a  dealer  in  firearms,  tu 
defined  in  section  921(a)(ll)(B),  a  person 
who  devotes  time,  attention,  arid  labor  to 
engaging  in  such  activity  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  business  with  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit,  but 
such  term  shall  not  include  a  person  who 
makes  occasional  repairs  of  firearms,  or 
who  occasionally  fits  special  barrels,  stocks, 
or  trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms; 

"(E)  as  applied  to  an  importer  of  firearms, 
a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  importing  firearms  as  a  regular 
course  of  trade  or  btisiness  with  the  princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  fire- 
arms imported;  and 

"(F)  as  applied  to  an  importer  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  person  who  devotes  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  importing  ammunition  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business  uHth  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  am- 
munition imported. 

"(22)  The  term  "with  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  livelihood  and  profit'  means  that  the 
intent  underlying  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
firearms  is  predominantly  one  of  obtaining 
livelihood  and  pecuniary  gain,  as  opposed 
to  other  intents,  such  as  improving  or  liqui- 
dating a  personal  firearms  collection. 

"(23)  The  term  "machinegun'  fias  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  S84S(b) 
Of  the  National  Firearms  Act  (26  U.S.C. 
S84S(b)). 

"(24)  The  terms  'firearm  silencer'  and  'fire- 
arm muffler'  mean  any  device  for  silencing. 


muffling,  or  diminishing  the  report  of  a 
portable  firearm,  including  any  combina- 
tion of  parts,  designed  or  redesigned,  and  in- 
tended for  use  in  assembling  or  fabricating 
a  firearm  silencer  or  firearm  muffler,  and 
any  part  intended  only  for  use  in  such  oi- 
sembly  orfabricatUm. ". 
SEC  in.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  tU. 

Section  92i  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  so  that  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
reads  as  foUows: 

"(1)  for  any  person— 

"(A)  except  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  to  engage 
in  the  Imsiness  of  importing,  manufactur- 
ing, or  dealing  in  firearms,  or  in  the  course 
of  such  business  to  ship,  transport,  or  re- 
ceive any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce;  or 

"(B)  except  a  licensed  importer  or  licensed 
manufacturer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
importing  or  manufacturing  ammunition, 
or  in  the  course  of  such  business,  to  ship, 
transport,  or  receive  any  ammunition  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  ammunition";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  licensed  dealer  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  repair  or  customizing;" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "licetued 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector;"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  strUcing  out 
"(B)"  and  all  that  follows  through  "(b)(3)  of 
this  section,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  follouHng:  "(B)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  or  receipt  of  a  firearm  ob- 
tained in  conformity  with  subsection  (b)(3) 
of  this  section, "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "or 
ammunition"  each  place  it  appears; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(A)" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "intrastate 
transactions  other  than  at  the  licensee's 
business  premises,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(A)  shaU  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  de- 
livery of  any  rifle  or  shotgun  to  a  resident  of 
a  State  other  than  a  State  in  which  the  li- 
censee's place  of  business  is  located  if  the 
transferee  meets  in  person  vHth  the  transfer- 
or to  accomplish  the  transfer,  and  the  sale, 
delivery,  and  receipt  fully  comply  with  the 
legal  conditions  of  sale  in  both  such  States 
(and  any  licensed  manufacturer,  importer 
or  dealer  shall  be  presumed,  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  have  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  State  laws  and  published 
ordinances  of  both  States), "; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "and" 
before  "(B)"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  ", 
and  (C)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "or 
ammunition  except  .22  caliber  riirifire  am- 
munition" and  inserting  "or  armor-piercing 
ammunition"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  li- 
censed collector"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802)):": 


(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(S)  who,  being  an  alien.  Is  Illegally  or 
unlawfully  In  the  United  States: 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions: or 

"(7)  who.  having  been  a  dtUen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  his  dtlaen- 
shlp.": 

(6)  In  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "Is 
under  Indictment  for,  or  who": 

(B)  by  amending  pamgraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Is  an  unlawfid  user  of  or  addicted  to 
any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802)):": 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragrajA  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  who,  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States; 

"(6)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tlOTu:  or 

"(7)  who,  having  been  a  dtlzen  of  the 
United  States,  has  renounced  hU  dtUen- 
shlp;";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "to  ship  or  transport 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce."  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
fordgn  commerce,  or  possess  in  or  affecting 
commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammunition:  or 
to  recdve  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  In 
Interstate  or  fordgn  commerce. "; 

(7)  so  that  subsection  (h)  reads  as  follows: 
"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  indivld- 

luU,  who  to  that  Individual's  knowledge  and 
while  bdng  employed  for  any  person  de- 
scribed in  any  paragraph  of  subsection  (g) 
of  thU  section,  In  the  course  of  *uch  employ- 
ment— 

"(1)  to  recdve,  possess,  or  transport  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  in  or  affecting  Inter- 
state or  fordgn  commerce;  or 

"(2)  to  recdve  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  In 
interstate  or  fordgn  commerce."; 

(8)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  4he 
follouHng: 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlatcful  for  any  person 
w/io  Is  under  indictment  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion or  recdve  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  in 
interstate  or  fordgn  commerce. ":  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  added 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  this  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(o)(l)  Except  at  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer  or  possess  a  machineguru 

"(2)  ThU  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by,  or  possession  by  or 
under  the  authoHty  of,  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  a  State, 
or  a  department,  agency,  or  political  subdl- 
vldon  thereof;  or 

"(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  posses- 
don  of  a  machinegun  that  uku  lawfiUly  pos- 
sessed before  the  date  this  subsection  takes 
<yy«ct". 

SEC  Itl  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  $U. 

Section  923  of  HOe  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 


(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
in<ertin9  in  lieu  thereof  "No  person  shall 
engage  In  the  budness  of  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  dealing  In  firearms,  or  Import- 
ing or  manufacturing  ammunition.  untU  he 
fias  filed  an  application  tdth  and  reedved  a 
llcerue  to  do  so  from  the  Secretary. ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  contain  such  In- 
formation", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  contain  oniy  that  Information  neeei- 
«ary  to  determine  eligibility  for  lieendng. ": 

(2)  In  svbsectUm  (a)(3)(B).  by  strUdng  out 
"or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than  de- 
structive devices, "; 

(3)  in  <ub<ection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and 
contain  such  information"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  contain  onty  that  Informa- 
tion neceuary  to  determine  eltgltrtlltv": 

(4)  In  subsection  (c),  by  adding  at  the  end 
"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  a  licensed  manufacturer.  Import- 
er, or  dealer  from  maintaining  and  dispos- 
ing of  a  personal  collection  of  firearms,  tub- 
ject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  apply  In  this 
chapter  to  <ii«po*ition«  by  a  person  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  Importer,  or 
dealer.  If  any  firearm  Is  so  disposed  of  by  a 
licensee  within  one  year  after  its  transfer 
from  his  budness  inventory  into  such  liceru- 
ee's  personal  collection  or  if  such  dlapod- 
tion  or  any  other  acquldtlon  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  willfuUy  evading  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  licensees  by  this  chapter,  then 
such  firearm  shall  be  deemed  part  of  such  li- 
censee's budness  Inventory. ": 

(St  in  subsection  (et.  by  inserting  "wiOful- 
ly"  before  "violated": 

(6)  In  subsection  (f>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "de  novo"  before  "judi- 
cial"; and 

(ii)  by  Iruerting  "whether  or  not  such  evi- 
dence was  coneidered  at  the  hearirig  held 
under  paragraph  (2)."  after  "to  the  proceed- 
ing"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  If  criminal  proceedings  are  Instituted 
against  a  licensee  alleging  any  violation  of 
this  chapter  or  of  rules  or  re^utotioM  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter,  and  the  licensee 
Is  acquitted  of  such  charges,  or  such  pro- 
ceedings are  terminated,  other  than  upon 
motion  of  the  Oovemment  before  trial  upon 
such  charges,  the  Secretary  »fuM  ^  absolute- 
ly  barred  from  denying  or  revoking  any  II- 
cenu  granted  under  this  chapter  where  such 
denial  or  revocation  Is  based  In  whole  or  In 
part  on  the  facts  which  form  the  bads  of 
such  criminai  chargn.  No  proce^lngs  for 
the  revocation  of  a  llcenn  shall  be  inetitut- 
edbythe  Secretary  more  than  one  year  o/ter 
the  filing  of  the  indictment  or  informa- 
tion.": 

(7)  so  that  subsection  (g)  reads  as  foUowt: 
"(g)(1)(A)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 

manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  Importation,  pro- 
ducHoru  shipment,  reedpU  stU*.  or  other  dis- 
position of  firearms  at  his  place  of  budneu 
for  such  period,  and  in  such  form,  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
ShaU  not  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  and  Information  with  rupeet  to 
such  records  and  the  contents  thereof,  except 
as  expressly  required  by  this  section.  The 
Secretary,  when  he  has  rtoeonable  catue  to 
believe  a  violation  of  this  chapter  has  oc- 
curred and  that  evidence  thereof  may  be 
found  on  such  premisu,  may,  upon  demon- 
strating such  cause  before  a  Federal  magis- 
trate and  securing  from  such  maglttrate  a 


vnrrant  authorldng  entry,  enter  during 
biuineei  hours  the  premises  (Including 
places  of  storage)  of  any  licensed  ftrearme 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  lleentad 
dealer,  llceneed  coUeetor,  or  any  ItoetiMtf  im- 
porter  or  manufacturer  of  ammunition,  /or 
the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or  examiniiv— 

"(I)  any  records  or  documents  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  llceneed  Importer,  tieeneed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  llceneed 
collector  under  this  chapter  or  rules  or  regu- 
latlons  under  this  chapter,  and 

"(W  any  firearms  or  ammunition  kept  or 
stored  by  such  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector,  at  such  premises. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  Inepeet  or  exam- 
ine the  Inventory  and  records  of  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  llceneed 
dealer  uHthout  such  reaeonaMe  cauee  or 
warrant— 

"(I)  In  the  coum  of  a  fvaeonable  Inquiry 
during  the  course  of  a  eriminoi  inveeti^o- 
tlon  of  a  person  or  persons  other  than  the  li- 
censee: 

"(W  for  eneurinff  comj>iianee  with  the 
record  keeping  requirements  of  this  chapter 
not  more  than  once  during  any  twelve- 
month period:  or 

"(III)  when  such  irupection  or  examina- 
tion may  be  required  for  determining  the 
(fiepofition  of  one  or  more  particular  fire- 
arms In  the  couru  of  a  bona  fide  erlminoi 
InvuHgatUm. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  inspect  the  inven- 
tory and  records  of  a  licensed  collector  with- 
out such  reasona^  caxue  or  warrant— 

"(I)  for  ensuring  compliance  with  Ot* 
record  keeping  requirements  of  this  chapter 
not  more  than  once  during  any  twelve- 
month period;  or 

'Viiy  when  such  irupection  or  examination 
may  be  required  for  determining  the  dlspod- 
tion  of  one  or  more  particular  firearms  In 
the  course  of  a  bona  fide  criminal  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(D)  At  the  election  of  a  licensed  coUector, 
the  annuat  Irupection  of  records  and  inven- 
tory permitted  under  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
performed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  det- 
Igriated  for  such  irupections  which  is  locat- 
ed in  closest  proximity  to  the  premises 
where  the  Inventory  and  records  of  lueh  li- 
censed collector  are  maintained.  The  inspec- 
tion and  examination  authorleed  by  this 
paragraph  shaU  not  be  construed  as  author- 
ldng the  Secretary  to  seiie  any  records  or 
other  documents  other  than  those  records  or 
documents  constituting  material  evidence  of 
a  violation  of  law.  If  the  Secretary  sdeu 
such  records  or  documents,  copies  shaU  be 
provided  the  licensee  wlOiln  a  reasonable 
time.  The  Secretary  may  make  avaUaM  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  any  Injftirmatlon  lohlch  he  may 
obtain  by  reason  of  this  chapter  with  rupeet 
to  the  Identification  of  persons  prohibited 
from  purehadng  or  rvceioin^  firearms  or 
ammunition  who  have  purchased  or  re- 
edved firearms  or  ammunition,  together 
with  a  description  of  luch  firearms  or  am^ 
munition,  and  he  may  provide  ifv/bnnati<m 
to  the  extent  such  InhrmatUm  may  be  con- 
tained In  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  chapter,  when  to  requested  by 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency. 

"(i)  Each  licensed  eoUeetor  ihaU  maintain 
in  a  bound  volume  the  nature  of  which  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  pretcrlbe, 
reeordt  of  the  receipt,  eale,  or  other  dltpoH- 
tlon  affirearmt.  Such  reeordt  lAaU  iriclude 
the  name  and  addrut  of  any  person  to 
whom  the  eoUeetor  seUt  or  otherwlH  dlt- 
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potea  of  a  finarm.  SmOi  eoOector  thaa  not 
be  mptired  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  re- 
porta  and  information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof,  except  as 
expressly  required  by  this  section. 

"13)  Each  licensee  shall  prepare  a  report  of 
multiple  sales  or  other  dispositions  when- 
ever the  licensee  sells  or  otherwise  disposes 
Of,  at  one  time  or  during  any  five  consecu- 
tive business  days,  two  or  more  pistols,  or 
revolvers,  or  any  combination  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  totalling  tun  or  more,  to  an  unli- 
censed person.  The  report  shall  be  prepared 
on  a  form  specified  by  the  Secretary  and  for- 
warded to  the  office  specified  thereon  not 
later  than  the  close  of  business  on  the  day 
that  the  multiple  sale  or  other  disposition 
occurs. 

"<4)  Where  a  firearms  or  ammunition 
business  is  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  a 
new  licensee,  the  records  raiuired  to  be  kept 
fty  this  chapter  shall  appropriately  reflect 
such  facts  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  suc- 
cessor. Where  discontinuance  of  the  business 
is  absolute,  such  records  shall  be  delivered 
within  30  days  after  the  business  discon- 
tinuance to  the  Secretary.  However,  where 
State  law  or  local  ordinance  requires  the  de- 
livery of  records  to  other  responsible  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  may  arrange  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  such  records  to  such  other  responsible 
authority. 

"(SKAl  Each  licensee  shall,  when  required 
by  letter  issued  by  the  Secretary,  and  until 
notified  to  the  contrary  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary,  submit  on  a  form  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  for  periods  and  at  the  times  speci- 
fied in  such  letter,  all  record  information  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  chapter  or  such 
lesser  record  information  as  the  Secretary  in 
such  letter  may  specify. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
record  information  to  be  submitted  in  a 
manner  other  than  that  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  when  it  is 
shown  by  a  licensee  that  an  alternate 
method  of  reporting  is  reasonably  necessary 
and  wiU  not  unduly  hinder  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  chapter.  A  licensee  may 
use  an  alternate  method  of  reporting  if  the 
licensee  describes  the  proposed  alternate 
method  of  reporting  and  the  need  therefor  in 
a  letter  application  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Secretary  approves  such  alter- 
nate method  of  reporting. ";  and 
(S>  so  that  subsection  Ij)  reads  as  follows: 
"(})  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer  may,  under  rules  or 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
duct business  temporarily  at  a  location 
other  than  the  location  specified  on  the  li- 
cense if  such  temporary  location  is  the  loca- 
tion for  a  gun  show  or  event  sponsored  by 
any  national.  State,  or  local  organization, 
or  any  affiliate  of  any  such  organization  de- 
voted to  the  collection,  competitii^e  use,  or 
other  sporting  use  of  firearms  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  such  location  is  in  Oie  State  which 
is  specified  on  the  license  Records  of  receipt 
and  disposition  of  firearms  transactions 
conducted  at  such  temporary  location  shall 
include  the  location  of  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position and  shall  be  entered  in  the  perma- 
nent records  of  the  licensee  and  retained  on 
the  location  specified  on  the  license  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  authorize  any  li- 
censee to  conduct  business  in  or  from  any 
motorized  or  towed  vehicle.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  laJ  of  this 
section,  a  separate  fee  shall  not  be  required 
Of  a  licensee  with  respect  to  business  con- 
ducted under  this  sutuection.  Any  inspec- 
tion or  examination  of  inventory  or  records 
under  this  chapter  by  the  Secretary  at  such 
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temporary  location  shall  be  limited  to  in- 
ventory consisting  of,  or  records  relating  to, 
firearms  held  or  disposed  at  such  temporary 
location.  Nothing  in  thU  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  in- 
spect or  examine  the  inventory  or  records  of 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer  at  any  location  other  than 
the  location  specified  on  the  licerue  Noth- 
ing in  this  suluection  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish  in  any  manner  any  right  to  dis- 
play, sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  firearms  or 
ammunition,  which  is  in  effect  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act ". 

S8C  IM.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  tM 

(a)  In  Oemexju.— Section  924  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  so  that  sulisection  (a)  reads  at  follows: 
"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 

pamgraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  or  in  section  929, 
whoever— 

"(A)  knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
or  representation  with  respect  to  the  infor- 
mation required  by  this  chapter  to  be  kept 
in  the  records  of  a  person  licensed  under 
this  chapter  or  in  apj^ying  for  any  license 
or  exemption  or  relief  from  disability  under 
the  provisions  of  this  thapter; 

"(B)  knowingly  violates  subsection  (a)(4), 
(a)(6),  (f),  (g),  (i).  (j),  or  (k)  of  section  922: 

"(C)  knowingly  imports  or  brings  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 922(1);  or 

"(D)  willfully  violates  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and 
shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the  Parole 
Commission  shall  determine 

"(2)  Any  licensed  dealer,  licensed  import- 
er, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor who  knowingly— 

"(A  J  makes  any  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation with  respect  to  the  iTiformation  re- 
quired 6v  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be 
kept  in  the  records  of  a  person  licensed 
under  this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  violates  subsection  (m)  of  section  922, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  1 1,000,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the  Parole 
Commission  shall  determine. "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)" before  "Whoever,": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "violence"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vio- 
lence or  drug  trafficking  crime, ": 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  drug  trtifficking 
crime"  before  "in  which  the  firearm  was 
used  or  carried. "; 

(D)  in  the  first  sentence,  try  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  if  the  firearm  is  a  machine- 
gun,  or  is  equipped  with  a  firearm  silencer 
or  firearm  muffler,  to  imprisonment  for  ten 
years.  "; 

(E)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  if  the  firearm  is  a  machine- 
guru  or  is  equipped  with  a  firearm  silencer 
or  firearm  muffler,  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty  years. ";  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 

term  'drug  trafficking  crime'  mearu  any 
felony  violation  of  Federal  law  involving  the 
distnbution,  manufacture,  or  importation 
of  any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  802)1. 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  mteecMon  the 
term  'crime  of  violence'  meant  an  offenae 
that  is  a  felony  and— 

"(A)  has  as  an  element  the  use,  attempted 
use,  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
ogainMt  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or 

"(B)  that  by  its  nature,  involves  a  lubttan- 
tiai  risk  that  physical  force  agairut  the 
person  or  property  of  another  may  be  used 
in  the  course  of  committing  the  offense. "; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
volved in  or  used  in  any  knowing  violation 
of  subsection  (a)(4),  (a)(6).  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i), 
(J),  or  (k)  of  section  922,  or  knoioing  impor- 
tation or  bHnging  into  the  United  States  or 
any  possession  thereof  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition in  violation  of  section  922(1),  or 
ktunoing  viaiiMon  of  section  924.  or  willful 
violation  of  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed thereunder,  or  any  violation  of  any  other 
cHminal  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  intended  to  be  used 
in  any  offense  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  aubaection,  where  such  intent  is  dem- 
onstrated by  clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture, 
and  all  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeit- 
ure, and  disposition  of  firearms,  as  defined 
in  section  S84S(a)  of  that  Code,  shall,  so  far 
as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter- 
Provided,  That  upon  acquittal  of  the  owner 
or  possessor,  or  dismissal  of  the  charges 
against  him  other  than  upon  motion  of  the 
Qovemment  prior  to  tnal,  the  seized  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  shall  be  returned  forth- 
with to  the  owner  or  possessor  or  to  a  person 
delegated  by  the  ovmer  or  possessor  urdess 
the  return  of  the  firearms  or  ammunition 
would  place  the  oumer  or  possessor  or  his 
delegate  in  violation  of  law.  Any  action  or 
proceeding  for  the  forfeiture  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  shall  be  commenced  roithin  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  such  seizure. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  for  the 
return  of  firearms  or  ammunition  seized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court  shall  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  therefor. 

"(B)  In  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
court,  when  it  finds  that  such  action  toas 
without  foundation,  or  ums  initiated  vexa- 
tiously,  frtvolously,  or  in  bad  faith,  shall 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
and  the  UniUd  States  shaU  be  liable  there- 
for. 

"(C)  Only  those  firearms  or  quantities  of 
ammunition  particularly  named  and  indi- 
vidually identified  as  involved  in  or  used  in 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  or  as  intended  to  be  used  in  any  of- 
fense referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  where  such  intent  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  diapoai- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
attorneys'  fees  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  fry  appro- 
priation Acts. 

"(3)  The  offenses  referred  to  in  paragrapht 
(1)  and  (2)(C)  of  this  subsection  are— 

"(A)  any  crime  of  violence,  as  that  term  ia 
defined  in  aection  924(c)(3)  of  thia  title; 


"(B)  any  offense  puniahable  under  the 
Controlled  Subataneea  Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
acq.)  or  the  Controlled  Subataneea  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  9S1  et  teq.); 

"(C)  any  offenu  deacHbed  in  aection 
922(a)(1),  922(a)(3).  922(a)(S),  or  922(b)(3)  Of 
thia  tiOe.  where  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
intended  to  be  uaed  in  any  such  offerue  ia 
inwAved  in  a  pattern  of  activities  which  in- 
cludes a  violation  of  any  offenu  described 
in  aection  922(a)(1),  922(a/(3),  922(a)(5).  or 
922(b)(3)  of  thU  Utle; 

"(D)  any  offenu  deaeribed  in  aection 
922(d)  of  thia  title  where  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition ia  intended  to  be  uaed  in  auch  of- 
fenu by  the  trantferor  of  auch  firearm  or 
ammunition; 

"(S)  any  offenu  deaeribed  in  aection 
922(i),  922(i),  922(1).  922(n).  or  924(b)  of  thia 
title;  and 

"(F)  any  offenae  which  vnay  be  proaecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  Statea  which  in- 
volves the  exportation  of  firearms  or  ammu- 
nitioTL  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubaection: 

"(e)(1)  In  the  cau  of  a  person  who  violatea 
aection  922(g)  of  this  title  and  has  three  pre- 
vious convictions  by  any  court  referred  to  in 
aection  922(g)(1)  of  thU  title  for  robbery  or 
burglary,  or  both,  auch  person  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  and  imprisoned  not 
leu  than  fifteen  years,  and,  notwithatanding 
any  other  proviaion  of  law,  the  court  ahttll 
not  auapend  the  sentence  of.  or  grant  a  pro- 
bationary sentence  to.  such  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  conviction  under  section  922(g), 
and  such  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
parole  with  respect  to  the  sentence  imposed 
under  Uiia  aubaection. 

"(2)  Aa  uaed  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'robbery'  means  any  crime 
puniahable  by  a  term  of  imprlaonment  ex- 
ceeding one  year  and  conaiating  of  the 
taking  of  the  property  of  another  from  the 
peraon  or  preaence  of  another  by  force  or  vi- 
olence, or  by  threatening  or  placing  another 
peraon  in  fear  that  any  peraon  will  immi- 
nently be  ai^cted  to  bodily  harm;  and 

"(B)  the  term  "burglary'  meana  any  crime 
puniahable  by  a  term  of  impriaonment  ex- 
ceeding one  year  and  conaiaHng  of  entering 
or  remaining  surreptitiously  vHthin  a  build- 
ing that  is  the  property  of  another  with 
intent  to  engage  in  conduct  constituting  a 
Federal  or  State  offenae. ". 

(b)  CoNTOKMiNO  Repeal.— Title  VII  of  the 
Omnibua  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Struta  Act 
of  1968  (18  U.S.C.  App.  1201  et  aeq.)  ia  re- 
peated. 
UlC  lU.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  $U. 

Section  925  of  Htle  18.  United  Statea  Code, 
ia  amended— 
(1)  in  aubaection  (e)— 

(A)  by  atrlktng  out  "htu  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  puniahable  by  impriaonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  uu  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  thia  chapter  or  of 
the  NiUional  Firearma  Act)"  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "i*  prohibited  from  poaaeu- 
ing,  ahipplng,  tranaporting,  or  receiving 
firearma  or  ammunition"; 

(B)  by  inaerting  "tranaportation,"  after 
"ahipment,": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  incurred  by 
reaaon  of  auch  conviction";  and 

(D)  by  inaerting  "Any  person  t^iou  appli- 
cation for  relief  from  diaabiliUea  ia  denied 
by  the  Secretary  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  Statea  dUtrict  court  for  the  dUtrtet 
in  to/kiefc  he  reaidea  for  a  judicial  review  of 
auch  denial  The  court  may  in  ita  diacretion 
admit  additional  evidence  where  failure  to 


do  to  would  ruult  in  a  miscarriage  cf  jua- 
tice  "  after  "the  public  interuL  ";  and 

(2)  in  aubaection  (d)- 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "may  authoriu"  and 
inaertirvi  in  lieu  thereof  "ahall  authoriMe"; 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "the  person  importing 
or  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
eatabiuiiea  to  the  aatiafiietion  of  the  Secre- 
tary that": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (31.  by  iruerting  before 
the  temicolon  ",  except  in  any  cau  vohert 
the  Secretary  has  not  authorieed  the  impor- 
tation of  the  firearm  pursuant  to  thia  para- 
graph, it  ahall  be  unlawful  to  import  any 
frame,  receiver,  or  barrel  of  audi  firearm 
which  would  be  prohibited  if  aaaembled"; 
and 

(D)  by  atriking  out  "may  permit"  and  in- 
aerting in  lieu  thereof  "ahall  permit". 

SEC  IM.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  IH. 

Section  926  of  titU  18  of  the  United  Statu 
Code  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  iruerting  "(a)"  beftire  "The  Secre- 
tary" the  first  place  it  oceura; 

(2 J  by  inaerting  "only"  after  "prueribe"; 

(3)  by  atriking  out  "aa  he  deema  reaaon- 
ably"  and  inaertirig  in  lieu  thereof  "aa  are"; 

(4)  by  atriking  out  the  laat  aentenee  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "No  auch  rule  or 
regulation  preacribed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Firearma  Owners'  Protec- 
tion Act  may  require  that  recorda  required 
to  be  maintain«d  under  thia  chapter  or  any 
portion  cf  the  contenta  of  auch  recorda,  be 
recorded  at  or  tranaferred  to  a  facility 
owned,  managed,  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  any  politieal 
euMivUnton  thereof,  nor  that  any  ayatem  of 
regiatration  of  firearma,  firearma  owners,  or 
firearma  tranaactiona  or  ditpoaitiona  be  u- 
tabliahed.  Nothing  in  thia  aection  expands 
or  reatricta  the  Secretary's  authority  to  in- 
quire into  the  diapoaition  of  any  firearm  in 
the  couru  of  a  crimiruU  invuUgatlon. ";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  give  not  leu  than 

ninety  daya  public  notice,  and  ahall  a/fbrd 
intereated  partiu  opportunity  for  hearing, 
before  preuribing  auch  ruUa  and  regula- 
tiona. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  not  preacribe  ruUa 
or  regulationa  that  require  purchaaert  of 
black  powder  under  the  exemption  provided 
in  aection  845(a)(5)  of  thU  title  to  complete 
affidavita  or  forma  attuting  to  that  exemp- 
tion.". 

SEC  ItT.  nUNSFOKTATtONOFFIHEAKMS, 

(a)  In  Oeneeal.— Chapter  44  of  title  18, 
United  Statu  Code,  ia  amended  by  inaerting 
between  aection  926  and  section  927  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

''i926A.  Intsrstets  traufsrt^len  afflrurma 

"Any  person  not  prohibited  by  thia  chapter 
from  tranaportirig,  ahipping,  or  receiving  a 
firearm  shall  be  entitled  to  transport  an  un- 
loaded, not  readily  aeeeaaible  firearm  in 
intentate  commeree  notwithatanding  any 
proviaion  of  any  legiatation  enacted,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  preacribed  by  any  State  or 
politieal  aubdiviaion  thereof. ". 

(b)  Cleekal  Amendment.— The  table  of  tee- 
tiona  for  chapter  tf«  of  title  18,  United  Statu 
Code,  ia  amended  by  ineerMn^  between  the 
item  relating  to  section  926  and  the  item  re- 
lating to  teetion  927  the  following  nets  item: 
"926A.    Intentate   trantportation   of  fire- 

armt, ". 
SEC  im.  AMENDMENTS  TO  BECnON  AM 

Section  929(a)  of  title  18,  United  Statu 
Code,  it  amended— 

(1)  by  interting  "(J)"  bafort  "Whoever, "; 

(2)  by  ttrikirig  out  "vioienee"  each  plaoe  it 
appears  and  interting  in  {ieu  thereof  "vio- 
lence or  drug  trafficking  crime, ";  and 


IS)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fottowing: 
"(»  For  purpoau  of  thU  eutoeotioN,  the 
term  'drug  trafficking  crime'  meant  any 
ftiony  violation  of  Federal  law  invotvin^  the 
dittribution,  manufdeture,  or  importation 
of  any  controlled  tttbetanoe  (at  defined  in 
tectum  102  of  the  ContrtOed  Bubtlaneu  Aet 
(21  U.S.C.  802)).". 

SEC  Itt.  AMENDMENT  OF  NATtONAL  HMEAHMI  ACT. 

(a)  Section  8845(b)  of  the  NationiU  Fire- 
armt  Act  (26  U.S.C.  5846(b))  U  amended  by 
atriking  out  "any  combination  of  parte  de- 
signed and  intended  for  vu  in  eonttertin^  a 
weapon  into  a  moe/tineewn, "  and  ineerfin^ 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  part  dttigned  and  in- 
tended tolely  and  czctueivelK  or  oomMna* 
tion  of  partt  deaigned  and  intended^  fOr  uu 
in  converting  a  weapon  into  a  maeftine- 
oun,". 

(b)  CoNTOEMtNO  Ammndment.— Section 
5845(a)(7)  of  the  Nation^  Firearma  Aet  (»i 
U.S.C.  5845(a)(7))  U  amended  to  read  "(7) 
any  tileneer  (at  defined  in  Motion  921  of 
Htle  18,  Unittd  Statu  Code);". 

SEC  lit.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  OtNEEAi 77le  amendmente  mode 

by  thia  Act  ahall  become  tffietive  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dayt  after  the  dote  of  the  en- 
actment of  thit  Act  Upon  their  becoming  tf- 
^tive,  the  Secretary  thatt  piMith  and  pro- 
vide to  all  licenaua  a  eompUation  of  the 
State  lawa  and  publlahed  ordinanoee  of 
which  licenteu  an  prttumed  to  have  knowl- 
edge pumutnt  to  chapter  44  of  title  18, 
United  Statu  Code,  at  amended  by  thit  Act 
All  amendmentt  to  lueh  State  tawt  and  pub* 
lithed  ofdinanoee  at  contained  in  the  afore- 
mentioned compilation  thall  be  publithed  in 
the  Federal  Regitter,  nvited  annuoUy,  and 
/Vmiehed  to  each  person  lieented  under 
chapter  44  of  Htle  18,  United  Statu  Code,  at 
amended  by  thit  Act 

(b)  Pendino  AcnoNt,  PEimoNt,  and  Afm- 
un  PEOCEEDiNa».—The  amendmentt  made 
by  tectiont  103(6)(B).  105,  and  107  of  thit 
Aet  ahall  be  applicable  to  any  action,  peti- 
tion, or  appellate  proceeding  pending  on  the 
data  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act 

(c)  ttACHiNEOtiN  PKOMtMmoN.— Section 
102(9)  shall  take  affect  on  the  dote  ofVheen- 
actment  of  thia  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  u  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  44  (relating  to 
firearms)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  for  other  purpoeea.". 

D  1010 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  ma 
also  indicate  that  It  is  still  my  hope 
that  we  can  reach  some  time  agree- 
ment  on  this  bill.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  set  aside  the 
matter  now  pending. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  California  could  move  to  displace 
it,  but  that  would  present  a  dilemma 
for  many  of  our  colleagues  who  do  not 
want  to  be  displacing  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  So  I  hope  we  can 
work  out  a  time  agreement.  Since  I 
cannot  have  any  assurance  of  that.  I 
am  proceeding  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  there  any  par- 
ticular time  compulsion  with  regard  to 
the  gun  bill,  like  the  dock  we  have 
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running  on  the  expedited  procedures 
on  the  Saudi  arms  sale? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
asking  for  an  iron-tight  agreement, 
only  some  assurance  that  we  could 
complete  it  in  a  day  or  a  day  and  a 
half  and  finish  it  this  week.  I  think  we 
can  work  it  out— actually,  it  would  be 
quite  close— then  set  this  aside. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  delighted  if  we  could  work  it 
out.  The  problem  from  my  point  of 
view  is  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Senate  to  act  first.  The  House  is  going 
to  act  tomorrow  on  the  Saudi  arms 
sale,  as  is  scheduled.  So  I  have  a  need 
to  try  to  get  action  today. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previoiis  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


SAUDI  ARABIA  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  statu- 
tory provisions  that  have  been  enacted 
provide  for  a  motion  to  be  made  by 
any  Senator  in  respect  to  arms  sales 
resolutions.  That  motion  is  not  debata- 
ble. There  is  a  10-hour  limitation  on 
the  resolution  once  it  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  amendable;  it  cannot 
be  recommitted.  The  motion  to  pro- 
ceed cannot  be  reconsidered. 

I  hope  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  in  this  matter  and  I  shall 
do  everything  I  can  to  try  to  help  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  trying  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have 
the  motion  before  the  Senate  and  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will  on  the  motion 
and  we  can  go  from  there.  I  hope  we 
can  work  this  matter  out,  and  I  shall 
do  everything  I  can  to  assist  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  and  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  yield  for  a 
moment 

Mr.  BYRD.  Certainly.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  him  for 
that  statement  and  thank  him  for  the 
help  he  has  already  rendered  on  this 
matter  and  hope  that  he  can  give  just 
a  wee  bit  more  help  so  we  can  get  to 
the  measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  impose  upon 
the  majority  leader's  will  or  seek  to  do 
so  in  terms  of  his  general  authority  to 
proceed  in  the  Senate  in  terms  of  what 
we  wiU  be  dealing  with.  I  have  never,  I 
think,  in  my  entire  time  in  the  Senate, 
made  a  motion  to  act  upon  a  measure 


since  I  have  not  been  the  majority 
leader.  In  this  case,  we  have  an  unusu- 
al situation  in  that  the  clock  is  run- 
ning. If  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  not  acted  by  Thursday  midnight, 
the  President  could  proceed  to  author- 
ize the  sale.  With  somewhere  close  to 
or  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
opposing  the  arms  sale,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  have  the  Senate  go  on 
record  soon  making  plain  its  view  of 
that  Saudi  arms  sale. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  CiJl- 
fomia  will  let  me  have  some  time  from 
his  order  if  I  need  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President. 


warm  and  ingratiating.  I  hope  the  ac- 
tions will  follow  through  and  that  we 
shall  see  some  real  advances  made  in 
the  importation  of  American  goods 
into  Japanese  markets  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  those  markets. 


MATCHING  ACTION  TO  WORDS 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  majority  leader  and  I  both  compli- 
mented the  seven  industrial  nations 
which,  at  the  economic  siunmit,  have 
agreed  on  a  strong  statement  with  re- 
spect to  terrorism.  I  shall  not  go  fuir- 
ther  into  that  at  this  moment,  but  I 
also  note  that  they  have  agreed.  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  GATT  negotiations  on 
trade  in  September.  In  the  meantime, 
they  will  try  to  work  together  to  co- 
ordinate their  trade  policies  so  as  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  more  even  bal- 
ance, one  that  is  more  fair  to  nations 
such  as  the  United  States. 

I  should  take  note,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  last  five.  I  believe— the 
last  five— economic  summits,  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nakasone, 
has,  prior  to  each  summit,  made  glow- 
ing statements  about  the  actions  that 
Japan  will  take  to  open  up  its  markets 
to  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  same  was  done  in  this  instance, 
when  he  recently  came  to  the  United 
States  and  said  that  Japan  would  take 
actions  to  open  up  its  markets.  He  has 
said  and  done  things  that  are  to  be 
commended.  But.  Mr.  President,  the 
actions  heretofore  that  have  been 
taken  following  the  public  relations 
exercises  have  not  supported  the 
public  relations  statements.  Here,  in 
this  instance,  I  fear  we  shall  see  the 
same  thing. 

So.  in  the  past,  while  Mr.  Nakasone 
has  made  these  very  warm  and  gra- 
cious and  accommodative  statements, 
the  business  people  back  home  and 
the  other  political  leaders  in  Japan 
have  said,  "Oh,  it  is  too  dicey;  we  do 
not  want  to  do  this,  we  do  not  want  to 
do  that."  And  the  Japanese  consumei^ 
have  not,  apparently,  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  public  relations 
and  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

I  hope  that  in  this  instance,  we  shall 
see  more  than  we  have  seen  in  the 
past  with  respect  to  a  followup  to  the 
public  relations  and  to  the  glowing 
statements,  the  nice  statements,  that 
have  appealed  to  us  and  have  been  so 


AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  THE 
DECLINE  OF  PILOT  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  era 
of  airline  deregulation,  competition 
has  brought  major  changes  to  com- 
mercial aviation  in  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  consimier  benefits, 
such  as  cheaper  air  fares,  but  the  ben- 
efits of  deregulation  cannot  be  ade- 
quately evaluated  without  an  assess- 
ment of  the  costs  as  well. 

In  the  competitive  environment  es- 
tablished by  deregulation,  the  airline 
industry  has  been  expanding  rapidly. 
This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  record 
levels  of  pilot  hiring.  In  1985.  airlines 
hired  more  than  8.000  pilots,  putting  a 
severe  strain  on  the  pool  of  available 
experienced  pilots. 

One  important  effect  of  this  devel- 
opment is  a  decline  in  the  level  of  ex- 
perience among  pilots  employed  by 
the  commercial  passenger  airline  in- 
dustry. In  this  regard,  the  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  includ- 
ed a  story  on  the  decline  in  the  level  of 
experience  of  airline  pilots,  particular- 
ly among  pilots  employed  by  the  rap- 
idly growing  regional  commuter  air- 
lines. 

This  decline  in  the  experience  level 
of  airline  pilots  is  attributed,  in  large 
measure,  to  high  pilot  turnover  at 
conunuter  airlines.  According  to  the 
Post  report,  commuter  airlines  have 
been  experiencing  this  high  pilot  turn- 
over as  their  pilots,  trained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commuter  airline,  are 
moving  to  jobs  with  the  major  carri- 
ers. For  example,  in  1984.  Henson  Air- 
lines lost  an  average  of  one  pilot  per 
week  to  the  major  carriers.  In  1985. 
Henson  lost  70  of  its  220  pilots. 

In  an  effort  to  cope  with  high  pilot 
turnover,  the  commuters  have  been 
lowering  hiring  standards.  It  would 
appear  from  comments  attributed  to 
James  Bumette,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board, 
that  the  Nation's  commuter  airlines 
have  been  "scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel"  in  their  search  for  pilots. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Post 
report,  in  1983,  pilots  hired  by  com- 
muter airlines  were  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  1.200  hours  of  flight  time. 
By  1985,  commuter  airlines  were 
hiring  pilots  with  350  hours,  only  100 
hours  more  than  the  FAA  requires  for 
a  commercial  pilot's  license.  Commut- 
er airlines  are  also,  according  to  the 
Post  report,  relaxing  hiring  require- 
ments for  age,  vision,  education,  and 
flight  experience. 

A  key  indicator  of  the  declining  level 
of  pilot  experience  is  the  number  of 


hours  a  pilot  or  first  officer  has  spent 
in  the  cockpit.  In  1983,  only  8  percent 
of  the  pilots  flying  for  commuter  air- 
lines had  fewer  than  2.000  flight 
hours.  By  1985.  23  percent  of  commut- 
er pilots  had  fewer  than  2,000  hours. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  focusing  attention  on  pilot 
experience  as  a  factor  in  several  recent 
commuter  airline  accidents.  For  exam- 
ple, on  September  23.  1985,  a  Henson 
Airlines  Beech  99  crashed  near  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Airport,  killing  all 
14  people  on  board.  Although  the  pilot 
of  that  flight  had  more  than  3,400 
hours  of  flight  time,  he  had  never 
flown  that  type  of  aircraft  prior  to  his 
employment  at  Henson. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  that  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  commuter  airlines.  There 
has  also  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
experience  of  pilots  hired  by  the 
major  airlines  as  well.  According  to 
the  Post  story,  the  problem  is  related 
to  the  expected  retirement,  over  the 
next  20  years,  of  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  pilots  employed  by 
major  airlines  whose  initial  training 
came  out  of  flying  experience  in 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

In  addition,  the  majors  have  depend- 
ed heavily  on  the  American  military 
for  pilots.  At  one  time,  almost  75  per- 
cent of  the  pilots  employed  by  the 
n^jor  airlines  were  former  Navy  or 
Air  Force  pilots.  Today,  however,  leas 
than  one-third  of  the  pilots  at  major 
airlines  are  former  military  pilots,  in 
part  because  the  military  is  training 
fewer  pilots. 

The  Post  story  indicates  that  pilot 
training  must  play  an  important  role 
in  any  effort  to  address  this  problem, 
particularly  for  the  commuter  airlines. 
Indeed,  one  member  of  the  NTSB 
comments  that  it  may  be  time  to  re- 
evaluate pilot  certification  require- 
ments for  commuter  airlines.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Post,  no  thorough  review  of 
this  issue  has  been  conducted  since 
1978.  the  year  of  airline  deregulation. 

However,  the  Post  story  indicated 
that  the  FAA  is,  to  its  credit,  conduct- 
ing a  review  of  FAA  pilot  training  and 
experience  standards.  To  ensure  that 
such  a  review  is  conducted  in  a  thor- 
ough and  timely  manner.  I  have  writ- 
ten FAA  Administrator  Donald  Engen 
requesting  him  to  give  such  a  review  a 
high  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  to  in  my  remarks  from  the 
Washington  Post,  and  my  letter  to  Ad- 
ministrator Engen,  be  Inserted  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRi),  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  WMhtngton  Post.  May  8, 1986] 

Dkuwi  m  PnoT  Expbubici  Raisis 

ConcBurs  on  Aza  Satitt 

(By  Michael  Specter) 

Federal  aviation  safety  officials,  citing 
three  commuter  airline  craahee,  are  oon- 
cemed  about  t  iharp  decline  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  nation'!  pilots,  especially  those 
flying  for  the  rapidly  growing  regional  carri- 
ers. 

"Commuter  airlines  are  already  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  their  attempt  to 
provide  pilots,"  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  Chairman  James  E.  Burnett 
told  a  congressional  lubcommlttee  recently. 
"So  we  see  levels  of  experience  that  are 
greatly  reduced  .  .  .  and  that  ii  a  disturbing 
situation." 

The  growth  of  regional  and  commuter  air- 
lines that  has  come  with  deregulation,  cou- 
pled with  the  rapid  expansion  of  many 
larger  carrlen,  has  opened  the  ikles  to 
thousands  of  new  pilots.  Many  are  being 
hired  with  fewer  hours  of  flight  time  than 
most  carriers  would  have  accepted  a  few 
years  ago. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials, 
while  worried  that  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  major  airlines  will  lead  to  a  shortage  of 
qualified  pilots,  lay  the  system  currently  is 
safe.  But  they  agree  that  the  airlines  re- 
quire much  lees  experience  than  In  the  past. 

"Ten  years  ago  the  typical  person  in  the 
cockpit  far  Burpaised  our  minimum  regula- 
tory requirements,"  said  John  S.  Kern,  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  flight  operations  for 
the  FAA.  "Nowadays,  we  see  that  level 
coming  closer  to  the  minimum  standards. 
The  problem  Is  clearest  with  the  smaller 
carriers,  and  in  the  next  year  we  will  take  a 
very  strong  look  at  our  pilot  training  and 
experience  standards." 

Experience  requirements  vary  from  airline 
to  airline  and  from  plane  to  plane,  but  one 
key  indicator  of  the  declining  level  of  expe- 
rience Is  the  number  of  hours  a  pilot  or  first 
officer  has  spent  In  the  cockpit.  In  1083,  8 
percent  of  the  pilots  working  for  regional 
airlines  had  fewer  than  3,000  flight  hours. 
By  last  year,  according  to  the  Future  Avia- 
tion Professionals  of  America,  which  moni- 
tors pUot  standards,  that  figure  had  grown 
to  33  percent. 

Although  federal  officials  have  yet  to  pin- 
point the  cause  of  the  three  commuter  air- 
line crashes,  the  experience  of  the  crews  Is 
being  studied  as  a  possible  factor.  In  one, 
the  Sept.  33  crash  of  a  Henson  Airlines 
flight  Into  a  mountain  near  Virginia's  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Alri>ort.  the  pilot  was  flying 
a  plane  he  had  never  flown  until  he  was 
hired  by  the  Maryland-based  company  a 
year  earlier. 

The  plane's  captain,  former  corporate 
pilot  Martin  (Ed)  Bums,  had  logged  more 
than  8.400  hours  of  flying,  according  to  the 
NTSB,  but  he  had  never  flown  the  IB-pas- 
senger Beech  99  until  he  Joined  Henson. 

That  accident,  which  killed  all  14  persons 
aboard,  and  at  least  two  others  being  re- 
viewed by  the  NTSB  have  galvanised  con- 
cern among  federal  officials  over  the  decline 
In  experience  among  the  nation's  commer- 
cial pilots. 

The  NTSB,  which  Is  charged  with  investi- 
gating all  aircraft  accidents,  Is  evaluating 
the  same  Issue  In  the  March  13  crash  of  a 
Simmons  Airlines  flight  In  Alpena,  Mich., 
that  killed  three  people,  and  In  last  year's 
Bar  Harbor  Airlines  accident  near  Auburn, 
Maine,  that  killed  six  persons,  including  8a- 
mantha  Smith,  the  teen-ager  who  had 
become  a  celebrity  when  the  Soviet  Union 
invited  her  for  a  visit. 


"In  the  past,  the  federal  mlnimums  did 
not  apply  because  nobody  in  the  Industry 
would  hire  somebody  on  that  level,"  said 
John  O'Brien,  director  of  engineering  and 
air  safety  at  the  Air  line  Pilots  Association. 
"But  that's  changing.  It's  Just  hard  to  find 
that  individual  with  8,000  hours  these 
days." 

In  1983,  the  minimum  amount  of  flight 
time  required  to  be  hired  by  small  carriers 
was  1,300  hours.  By  last  year,  after  the  big- 
gest growth  spurt  In  the  history  of  aviation, 
some  airlines  were  hiring  pilots  with  u  few 
as  350  hours,  only  100  more  than  the  FAA 
requires  for  a  commercial  license. 

Airlines  also  are  relaxing  requirements  for 
age,  vision,  education  and  flight  experience 
In  an  effort  to  keep  full  staffs.  More  than 
8,000  pilots  were  hired  by  American  air  car- 
riers in  198S.  the  largest  number  ever,  ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Assocatlon. 

Dramatic  airline  growth  In  the  era  of  de- 
regulation Is  not  the  only  reason  for  the 
surge.  The  generation  of  commercial  pilots 
that  came  out  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  Is  retiring.  During  the  next  30 
years,  America's  major  airlines  will  lose  at 
least  70  percent  of  their  pilots  to  retire- 
ment, according  to  the  pllou  group. 

Ai  the  smaller  airlines  watch  the  pilots 
they  trained  at  great  expense  head  for  Jobs 
with  the  bigger  carriers,  they  are  struggling 
mightily  to  absorb  the  losses. 

The  problems  of  Henson  Airlines,  the 
eighth  largest  regional  carrier  In  the  nation, 
are  typical. 

In  1083,  Henson  lost  an  average  of  leu 
than  one  pilot  each  month.  By  1BS3,  the  av- 
erage was  slightly  more  than  one  a  month, 
and  the  following  year  the  trickle  had 
turned  into  a  flood  with  an  average  of  more 
than  one  pilot  leaving  each  week.  Last  year, 
Henson  lost  70  of  lU  230  plloU,  and  IB  have 
departed  In  the  first  three  months  of  1988. 

"We  are  now  looking  for  those  people  who 
are  not  quite  as  attractive  to  the  big  air- 
lines." said  John  Presburg,  Henson'i  vice 
president  of  development  and  scheduling. 
"With  the  seniority  system  we  have,  when 
you  lose  a  captain  you  have  to  train  every- 
body to  move  up  a  notch.  It's  a  ripple  effect 
that  Is  felt  by  everyone.  But  before  we 
would  lower  our  standards  we  would  curtail 
the  growth  of  this  company." 

For  years  the  military  wu  the  main 
source  of  pilots  for  the  major  airlines,  with 
almost  78  percent  coming  from  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy,  according  to  statistics 
from  the  pilots  association.  The  proportion 
of  former  military  pilots  hss  dropped  to  less 
than  a  third,  partly  because  the  military  Is 
tr^ning  fewer  pilots.  That  hM  forced  the 
major  carriers  to  turn  to  the  reglonals.  ar  1 
these  airlines  are  often  to  small  that  train- 
ing Is  a  major  problem. 

"Training  Is  the  key  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem," said  John  Lauber,  a  former  human  af- 
fairs specialist  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  who  recently 
became  a  board  member  of  the  NTSB.  "It  Is 
really  the  only  way  you  can  compensate  for 
lack  of  experience.  Today,  we  are  hiring 
people  who  have  not  been  forced  to  exercise 
their  skills,  and  we  need  to  enhance  training 
within  some  of  the  commuters." 

Lauber  and  the  FAA's  Kerns  have  said 
that  It  U  time  to  decide  whether  pUot  certi- 
fication requirements  should  be  changed  for 
the  smaller  carriers.  No  thorough  review  of 
the  Issue  hss  been  conducted  since  1076. 
when  deregxilation  began. 

The  biggest  training  problem  facing  most 
regional  air  carriers  Is  eoonomlc.  For  years, 
major  airlines  have  used  highly  sophlstloat- 
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ed  flight  simuUtore  to  help  train  pUots. 
These  machines  can  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars—as  much  as  a  plane  in  many  cases— and 
they  are  beyond  the  means  of  many  small 
carriers. 

"We  have  good  people  out  there  at  the 
entry  level,  but  It  costs  a  fortune  to  get 
them  trained,"  said  Tullnda  Deegan.  vice 
president  of  the  Regional  Airline  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  most  of  the  smaller 
carriers.  "You  can't  expect  a  small  airline  to 
spend  (6  million  on  a  simulator." 

The  FAA  recently  issued  guidelines  that 
would  allow  regionals  more  use  of  less  so- 
phisticated simulators  for  training,  a  move 
the  commuter  airlines  sought  But  the  in- 
dustry is  not  united  on  their  use. 

"Nobody  around  here  wants  to  lower 
standards,"  said  O'Brien  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association.  "But  the  key  question  is, 
how  sophisticated  does  a  simulator  need  to 
be  to  get  good  training?" 

To  keep  the  pilots  they  have,  smaU  carri- 
ers are  turning  to  methods  they  had  not 
considered  before.  Av  Air  (formerly  Air  Vir- 
ginia) recently  advertised  for  pilots  and  first 
officers,  noting  that  it  was  interested  only 
In  local  people. 

"Tou  have  to  figure  out  what  your 
strengths  really  are,"  said  Michael  Camp- 
bell, an  attorney  who  represents  regional 
and  commuter  airlines.  "Tou  don't  hire 
somebody  from  the  West  Coast  to  fly  a  local 
New  England  circuit.  You  remind  people 
they  will  be  home  almost  every  night.  And 
you  raise  pay." 

Today,  senior  pilots  at  many  regionals 
make  more  than  they  would  if  they 
switched  to  bigger  carriers.  Top  pay  at  Ran- 
some  Airlines,  for  instance,  is  Just  under 
$50,000  a  year  for  senior  pilots.  A  pilot  with 
10  years'  experience  at  Trans  World  Airlines 
makes  virtually  the  same  salary. 

"It  doesn't  even  matter,  they  want  to  fly 
Jets, "  said  Deegan  of  the  Regional  Airline 
Association.  "In  the  end  it  doesn't  matter 
how  much  we  pay  them  or  the  routes  they 
fly.  A  bunch  of  Ransome  Airlines  pilots  Just 
took  a  50  percent  pay  cut  to  take  off  to 
People  Express.  No  training  is  going  to  stop 
that." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19. 19861 
FAA  Grouiids  59  Copilots 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  yes- 
terday grounded  59  copilots  working  for 
Britt  Airways,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
commuter  airlines,  because  of  concerns  they 
may  not  be  qualified  to  fly. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Indiana-based  air- 
line, which  services  26  communities  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
said  the  action  would  not  affect  scheduled 
flights. 

FAA  spokesman  Stephen  Hayes  said  the 
agency  notified  the  airline  that  59  copilots 
would  have  to  stop  flying  immediately  and 
be  retrained.  The  action  came  after  six  of 
nine  copilots  failed  a  spot  check. 

The  FAA  has  had  Britt  Airways  under  a 
special  in-depth  inspection  for  several 
weeks.  "During  the  course  of  the  inspection, 
our  inspectors  became  uncomfortable  with 
the  initial  training  and  training  records  for 
the  commuter's  copilots,"  Hayes  said. 

"The  number  of  pilots  not  flying  are  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  first  officers,"  said 
Pam  Law,  manager  of  consumer  affairs  for 
the  airline. 

Although  Hayes  said  Britt  Airways  had  90 
copilots  in  all.  Law  said  the  figure  was  "be- 
tween 110  and  130."  with  an  equal  number 
of  pilots. 


The  airline  had  operated  for  17  years 
under  family  ownership  until  it  was  bought 
earlier  this  year  by  People  Express. 

The  grounding  order  covers  all  copUots 
trained  in  the  last  12  months.  Hayes  said. 

U.S.  SXHATI. 

Washington,  DC. 
Donald  D.  EncKif , 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  FOB-lOA, 
800  Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Engkn:  On  May  3,  1986,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  a  story  regarding 
the  decline  in  the  level  of  pilot  experience, 
especially  among  pilots  flying  for  commuter 
airlines.  The  article  noted  that  pilots  being 
hired  by  the  major  airlines  and  commuter 
airlines  have  less  experience  than  most  air- 
lines would  have  considered  acceptable  a 
few  years  ago.  Several  years  ago,  the  experi- 
ence level  of  pilots  was  in  excess  of  the  min- 
imum regulatory  requirements.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  level  of  experience  is  closer  to  the 
minimum  standards. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  pilot  experi- 
ence played  any  role  in  commuter  airline  ac- 
cidents, although  I  understand  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  is  looking  into 
this  issue.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
declining  level  of  pilot  experience  should  be 
an  issue  of  considerable  concern  to  the  FAA. 
However,  according  to  the  Post,  there  has 
not  been  a  thorough  review  of  pilot  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  commuter  airlines 
since  1978.  The  story  did  indicate  that  the 
FAA  is  at  least  planning  a  review  for  next 
year  of  FAA  pilot  training  and  experience 
standards. 

The  serious  implications  for  aviation 
safety  of  the  declining  levels  of  pilot  experi- 
ence suggest  that  a  thorough  review  and  as- 
sessment of  pilot  certification  requirements 
should  be  given  a  high  priority  by  the  FAA, 
and  be  conducted  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  status  of  aviation  safety  in  the 
era  of  deregulation,  and  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  issues  relating  to 
the  safety  of  commuter  airlines. 

I  would  be  most  interested  in  the  results 
of  your  review,  and  your  recommendations 
for  addressing  this  problem.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yoius. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 


AN  INSIGHTFUL  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH  ON  SENATOR  GLENN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
John  Glenit  from  Ohio  has  often  been 
described  as  one  of  a  handful  of  genu- 
ine living  American  heroes.  Certainly, 
as  the  first  American  to  orbit  the 
Earth  in  space.  Senator  Glenn  is 
known  and  admired  by  countless  mil- 
lions, here  and  abroad.  Without  ques- 
tion. Senator  Glenn's  name  will  be  in- 
cluded in  history  books  written  about 
our  century  from  now  on. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Caring  maga- 
zine, an  interesting  article  appeared  on 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
entitled,  'A  Tribute  to  Senator  John 
Glenn:  Hero,  Statesman,  and  Great 
Friend  to  the  Elderly."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  article  on  Sen- 
ator Glenn  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Trddte  to  Sehator  John  OLnni:  Hno, 
Statesmaji,  and  Orbat  Ftiam  to  the  El- 

DBU.T 

(By  Val  J.  Halamandarls) 

He  is  as  unpretentious  as  they  come.  He 
likes  Big  Macs,  ice  cream  sundaes,  and  going 
to  church  on  Sunday. 

He  wears  Brooks  Brothers'  suits  and 
drives  a  modest  Chrysler  convertible. 

His  favorite  movie  is  True  Grit,  which 
starred  John  Wayne;  he  likes  to  munch  on 
chocolate  and  to  drink  Royal  Crown  Cola. 

He  is  as  clean  cut  as  you  can  get.  He  is  a 
personification  of  all  the  time-honored 
American  values. 

By  his  example,  he  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  what  it  means  to  be  all-American. 

He  Is  somehow  larger  than  life.  He  Is  one 
American  who  can  legitimately  lay  claim  to 
the  word  "hero."  He  Is  that  and  more. 

Some  people  have  described  him  as  the 
Democratic  Eisenhower.  It  is  intended  as  a 
compliment  and  the  similarity  goes  beyond 
the  physical  resemblance. 

Still  others  say  that  his  virtues  are  so 
large  that  they  have  become  vices.  For  ex- 
ample, he  is  criticized  for  being  too  honest 
and  too  moral— If  such  a  thing  could  be  pos- 
sible. 

He  Is  a  man  millions  of  Americans  think 
should  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  Americans  look  at  the  United 
States  as  a  ship  of  state  and.  based  on  his 
track  record,  they  have  good  reason  to  feel 
comfortable  if  he  is  at  the  controls. 

As  a  scientist  and  astronaut  his  place  in 
world  history  is  already  assured.  He  has 
used  his  years  in  the  Senate  to  work  for 
peace  and  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

He  has  also  used  his  considerable  energies 
to  benefit  the  nation's  27  million  older 
Americans.  At  the  age  of  64  he  is  still  a  com- 
parative youngster.  There  are  without 
doubt  many  achievements  ahead  of  him  In 
the  days  to  come.  He  Is  fueled  by  the  same 
insatiable  drive  to  excel  and  is  intent  on 
making  the  same  mark  in  the  political  world 
that  he  has  made  In  the  military,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  space. 

His  name  is  John  Glenn,  the  senior  sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

BACKGROUND 

John  H.  Glenn  was  bom  on  July  18.  1921 
in  Cambridge.  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
who  opened  a  plumbing  business,  moving 
his  family  to  the  neighlx>rlng  town  of  New 
Concord. 

John  was  educated  In  the  New  Concord 
public  schools  and  went  to  New  Concord 
High  School.  After  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  enrolled  in  Muskingum  College, 
also  in  his  home  town.  His  teachers  and 
classmates  describe  him  in  his  youth  as  "a 
nice  kid,  pleasant  to  be  around."  He  played 
sports  but  was  not  a  superstar.  He  was  a 
good  student  but  not  a  great  student.  But 
there  Is  also  universal  agreement  that  he 
had  a  determined  streak  and  that  he  tried 
harder  than  anybody  else. 

His  college  career  was  Interrupted  by 
World  War  II,  when  he  enlisted  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Naval  Aviation 
Cadet  Program.  John's  love  of  airplanes 
came  early.  As  a  youngster  he  and  his 
father  attended  the  Cleveland  Air  Show 
every  year.  He  was  commissioned  into  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1943. 


In  1943,  Juat  prior  to  his  assignment  over- 
■eaa.  be  married  his  childhood  sweetheart, 
Annie  Caator  Glenn.  He  saw  plenty  of 
actlim  in  World  War  II.  aervlng  in  the  Padf  • 
to  theatre.  Setting  the  pattern  that  was  to 
become  his  trademark,  Lt.  Glenn  volun- 
teered for  the  moct  dangerous  missions. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Lt.  Glenn 
flew  reconnalsanoe  mlaalons  and  became  a 
flight  Instructor  for  advanced  flight  train- 
ing. He  had  mastered  the  art  of  flying.  He 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  best  went  to 
become  better. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  he 
requested  combat  duty.  He  earned  the  sobri- 
quet, "Old  Magnet  Tail"  because  of  his 
death  defying  habit  of  flying  his  fighter- 
bomber  low  and  slow  over  the  target  for 
maximum  accuracy.  His  tactics,  it  is  said,  at- 
tracted enemy  fire  like  a  magnet.  Seven 
times  he  had  his  airplane  badly  damaged  by 
enemy  fire,  and  on  three  occasions  the 
plane  was  literally  shot  out  from  under  him. 

Through  it  all  he  survived.  He  looked 
death  in  the  face  and.  with  nerves  of  steel, 
he  got  the  Job  done.  By  the  time  he  was 
through  he  had  flown  150  combat  missions. 
He  had  shot  down  20  enemy  MIG  fighters. 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  on  five  occassions  and  the  Air  Medal 
with  18  clusters. 

After  Korea.  Captain  Glenn  became  a  test 
pilot.  He  made  the  news  in  July  1957  by  set- 
ting the  transcontinental  speed  record.  He 
was  the  first  to  fly  from  the  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York  at  supersonic  speed. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He  was  by 
then  a  genuine  national  hero.  His  exploits 
brought  him  his  sixth  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross,  but  greater  glories  were  to  come. 

SPACE 

In  October  of  1957.  the  Soviet  Union 
Launched  Sputnik,  the  shot  that  signalled 
the  beginning  of  the  race  into  space.  Amer- 
ica was  shocked.  It  was  a  time  of  soul 
searching  and  evaluation.  Out  of  it  came  a 
determination  to  focus  the  nation's  energies 
on  the  goal  of  being  first  in  space. 

It  was  argued  that  America  could  not 
afford  to  allow  the  Soviets  this  kind  of  ad- 
vantage. Even  then  it  was  observed  that  the 
control  of  space  would  afford  the  favored 
nation  a  significant  military  advantage.  The 
debate  raged  about  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  It.  Questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
unmanned  flight  should  be  planned  or 
whether  animals  or  man  should  try  to  make 
the  Journey. 

It  was  a  Journey  fraught  with  risks.  All 
America  watched  In  embarrassment  as  one 
test  rocket  after  another  exploded  at  liftoff 
or  headed  for  South  America  instead  of  into 
outerapace. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  NASA  conducted  a 
nationwide  competition  to  select  seven  men, 
the  best  and  the  brightest,  the  strongest 
and  mentally  the  toughest  to  be  trained  for 
what  it  was  hoped  would  be  manned  flights 
to  the  moon  and  beyond.  As  everyone 
knows.  John  Glenn  was  one  of  the  seven  se- 
lected. At  the  age  of  37,  he  was  the  oldest  of 
those  chosen. 

In  the  book.  "The  Right  Stuff  by  Tom 
Wolfe,  Glenn  is  portrayed  as  being  the  most 
gung-ho  of  the  group:  a  man  with  une- 
qualled self  confidence  based  on  moral  up- 
rtghtneas:  a  man  who  carried  the  stiff  upper 
Up  notion  to  every  muscle  in  his  body.  It  Is 
reported  that  the  other  astronauts  some- 
times fmmd  him  hard  to  take  because  of  his 
ezoeHlve  aeal  and  enthusiasm.  Much  has 
been  speculated  about  his  popularity  with 
the  other  astronauts  and  whether  it  was 
some  dldlke  for  him  that  caused  the  othera. 


by  a  vote  among  tbemaelTea,  to  select  Alan 
Shepherd  to  be  the  flrat  man  in  apaoe.  From 
my  reading,  I  underctand  that  things  were 
Just  a  litUe  different. 

Astronaut  Shepherd  was  to  be  the  first 
man  In  space  but  In  a  sense  his  flight  was 
less  difficult.  Shepherd  was  to  make  a  sub- 
orbital flight:  to  be  sent  high  Into  space  and 
then  fall  back  to  earth.  Leaving  the  earth's 
gravitation  pull  and  orbiting  the  earth  was 
an  altogether  more  difficult  and  more  risky 
affair.  The  problems  of  breaking  out  of 
orbit  and  surviving  the  intense  heat  upon 
the  re-entry  were  awesome.  Typical  of 
Glenn,  he  had  taken  on  the  tougher  assign- 
ment and  he  came  through  it  with  style. 

Friendship  7  launched  him  into  orbit  on 
February  30,  1963.  The  rocket  had  360,000 
pounds  of  thrust  and  reached  speeds  of 
18,000  miles  per  hour.  After  circling  the 
earth  three  times,  he  fired  his  rockets  to  re- 
enter the  earth's  atmosphere.  NASA  wu 
greatly  worried  because  it  appeared  the  cap- 
sule's heat  shield  was  loose.  The  tempera- 
ture outside  of  the  capsule  reached  3,000  de- 
grees, and  he  lost  radio  contact  with  earth 
as  temperatures  Inside  the  capsule  reached 
300  degrees.  Still  he  made  it,  splashing  down 
In  the  Atlantic  after  some  five  hours  In 
orbit.  It  was  a  major  breakthrough  In  man's 
conquest  of  space. 

Glenn  returned  to  a  hero's  welcome,  in- 
cluding a  ticker-tape  parade  In  New  York 
City.  He  met  and  became  fast  friends  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  brother 
Robert.  It  was  their  encouragement  that 
nudged  him  into  the  world  of  polltica. 

POLITICS 

There  are  times  when  Glenn's  Integrity 
gets  in  his  way.  One  example  was  illustrated 
in  the  book  and  movie,  "The  Right  Stuff." 
That  was  the  scene  In  which  NASA  exerts 
all  kinds  of  pressure  on  Glenn  to  allow  tele- 
vision cameras  Into  his  home,  to  interview 
his  wife  Annie,  and  to  receive  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Knowing  that  it  could  cost  him  everything 
he  had  worked  for.  the  chance  to  be  the 
first  American  to  orbit  the  earth,  Glenn 
sided  with  his  wife  who  did  not  want  to  re- 
ceive any  visitors.  Annie  Glenn  suffered 
with  stuttering,  an  Impairment  she  later 
conquered  through  yean  of  laborious  ther- 
apy. Out  of  respect  for  his  wife's  wishes 
Glenn  told  NASA,  the  television  networks 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  go  pound  sand. 

Pew  people  have  realised  how  this  event 
connects  with  another,  namely  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  and  the  conse- 
quences for  Glenn. 

President  Kennedy  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  developed  a  genuine  affec- 
tion for  Colonel  Glenn.  They  encouraged 
him  to  become  Involved  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics in  Ohio  in  large  part  because  they 
thought  he  would  make  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  that  sute.  They 
thought  It  would  be  a  good  move  for  Glenn 
personally  since  he  had  reached  his  20-year 
mark  and  was  due  to  retire  from  the  mili- 
tary In  the  near  future.  They  also  thought 
Glenn  could  help  them  in  the  President's 
1964  reelection  campaign.  They  were  trying 
to  field  the  strongest  possible  candidates  on 
the  ballot  in  every  state  in  order  to  insure  a 
wide  democratic  margin  in  the  Presidential 
election. 

The  brothers  Kennedy  had  arranged  a 
deal  with  Ohio's  76-year-old  Senator.  Ste- 
phen Young.  Young  had  been  looking  to 
step  down  if  he  could  receive  a  certain  ap- 
pointment that  he  coveted.  Robert  Ketmedy 
worked   out   the   details.   Senator   Young 


would  get  his  post  tearing  an  open  primary 
and  open  general  election  for  John  Glenn's 
run  for  the  Senate 

Then  Prealdent  Kennedy  was  ■■wminafod 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  became  Preatdent. 
President  Johnson  had  no  Inclination  to 
help  John  Glenn  and  his  fleddng  flight  for 
the  Senate  feeling  that  he  had  been  em- 
brassed  by  Glenn  the  year  before.  In  fact, 
lAJ  was  fond  of  Senator  Stephen  Young 
and  talked  him  Into  running  for  re-etoetlon. 
Glenn  went  through  with  his  plans  an- 
nouncing he  would  oppose  Senator  Young 
In  the  primary  but  he  had  to  drop  out  be- 
cause of  a  freak  accident  In  which  he  fell 
and  hit  his  head  on  a  bathtub.  The  fall 
caused  Glenn  to  suffer  from  Inner  ear  prob- 
lems that  found  him  out  of  the  race,  but  not 
out  of  the  public  eye.  Americans  were  to 
hear  from  John  Glenn  again. 
Bvsimss 

Senator  Glenn  turned  his  attention  to  the 
world  of  business.  He  was  48  years  of  age. 
He  had  a  small  pension  having  Just  retired 
from  the  Marine  Corps,  but  not  much  else 
in  the  way  of  Income.  He  used  the  only  cash 
that  he  had  which  came  from  an  article 
about  the  astronauts  which  appeard  In  Ufe 
magazine  to  Invest  In  real  estate;  specif  Ically 
In  the  ownership  of  several  Holiday  Inn 
franchises. 

He  obtained  a  position  as  Vice  President 
for  Development  with  the  Royal  Crown 
Cola  Company  which  paid  him  a  fair  salary 
plus  stock  options— options  which  became 
more  valuable  as  Colonel  Glenn's  Influence 
helped  Improve  the  company's  standing.  He 
worked  himself  up  to  the  post  of  Chairman 
of  RC  International,  heacUng  the  company 
overseas  operations. 

Over  the  next  15  years  his  business  invest- 
ments did  extremely  well.  He  went  from 
being  dose  to  broke  in  1965  to  asseu  of 
more  than  $8  million  and  a  yearly  Income  In 
excess  of  tl  miUion.  But  poUtlcs  had 
become  Intermingled  with  hla  blood  and 
that  siren  beckoned  to  him  again  in  1970. 

In  1970.  Colonel  Glenn  ran  for  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  US  Senate.  He 
was  opposed  by  wealthy  businessman, 
Howard  Metaenbaum.  The  polls  showed 
Glenn  running  well  ahead.  Some  pundits 
said  that  Glenn  was  overconfident.  Others 
said  he  did  not  make  the  right  amount  of 
effort  to  win  over  the  party  regulars.  Others 
say  that  Metaenbaum.  an  articulate  lawyer, 
beat  him  in  debate.  Regardless  of  the 
reason.  Glenn  lost  his  second  attempt  for 
the  nomination.  Metaenbaum  himself  loat 
to  the  Republican.  Robert  Taf t.  Jr. 

Pour  years  later  there  was  a  rematch. 
Glenn  won  the  primary  and  handily  won 
the  general  election  by  a  margin  of  1  million 
votes.  Howard  Metaenbaum  also  won  a  sub- 
sequent election  to  the  US  Senate,  and  the 
two  Ohio  senators  now  enjoy  a  cordial  and 
cooperative  relationship. 

In  1980,  Senator  Glenn  was  reelected  by 
the  widest  margin  in  Ohio  history. 
the  presidency 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Sena- 
tor Glenn's  dare-to-be-the-best  style  knows 
that  a  run  for  the  Presidency  was  Inevitable. 
He  tossed  his  hat  in  the  ring  in  1984.  losing 
the  nomination  to  Walter  Mondale. 
Through  the  rigorous  primary  season  he  re- 
mained high  in  the  opinion  polls  but  did  leas 
well  than  expected  at  the  electoral  polls. 
Before  dropping  out  of  the  race,  he  saw  his 
number  two  ranking  taken  by  Senator  Gary 
Hart.  The  reasons  that  he  failed  to  do 
better  have  been  examined  by  pundits  all 
over  the  nation  with  very  little  agreement. 
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They  said  he  looked  stiff  and  wooden, 
that  he  was  not  a  very  exciting  speaker, 
that  he  had  failed  to  properly  frame  issues 
or  offer  solutions  which  captured  the  imad- 
nation  of  the  American  public  and  that  he 
had  failed  to  do  the  horse  trading,  wheeling 
and  dealing  which  is  necessary  In  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  various  powerful  polls 
and  special  interest  groups.  There  may  be 
some  truth  to  some  of  the  above  but  the 
larger  problem  is  that  the  press  and  the 
general  public  have  underestimated  the 
man.  When  I  served  as  Counsel  to  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee.  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  him  up  close  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  meets  the  eye. 

To  be  sure  he  is  not  a  backslapper  or  a 
horse  trader.  He  doesn't  give  his  vote  in  ex- 
change for  anothers.  He  malies  his  case  ex- 
plaining the  facts  and  then  walks  away, 
leaving  Senators  to  do  what  is  within  their 
conscience.  Little  wonder  that  he  found  it 
hard  to  do  deals  on  an  even  larger  scale. 
Even  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  by  the 
established  party,  he  was  elected,  essentially 
without  debt  to  special  Interests,  leaving 
him  free  to  do  what  he  felt  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Republic.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  change  course  then. 

He  carries  himself  ram-rod  straight.  He  is 
alert  and  under  control  at  all  times  which 
sometimes  gives  him  a  serious  or  upright  ap- 
pearance. However,  he  is  very  personable. 
He  cares  about  people  deeply.  He  has  a 
great  smile,  a  ready  laugh,  and  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye— it  is  just  that  that  side  of  him 
doesn't  have  much  of  a  chance  to  come  out 
in  the  serious  backwash  of  Washington.  For 
all  his  stiU  appearance  he  is  actually  very 
relaxed.  Serving  in  the  Senate,  as  strenuous 
as  it  is,  does  not  compare,  with  flying  700 
miles  an  hour  in  a  hunk  of  metal  with  a 
bunch  of  guys  in  similar  machines  firing  50- 
calibre  machine  gun  bullets  at  you. 

And  he  can  be  a  very  good  speaker.  The 
content  of  whatever  he  has  to  say  is  first 
rate.  He  has  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders. 
When  he  chooses  to  let  loose  a  little  of  that 
emotion,  that  enthusiasm  that  he  has  so 
tightly  bundled  within  like  barrels  of  TNT, 
he  can  pack  a  wallop.  His  speaking  style  can 
be  explained  by  his  background.  In  the  mili- 
tary, he  says,  "We  were  trained  not  to  make 
commitments  until  the  last  minute.  In  poli- 
tics, I  think  people  commit  themselves  too 
soon."  He  appears  to  believe  in  the  principle 
of  conservation  of  energy.  He  will  use  his 
when  it  counts.  FlnaUy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  a  man  of  action,  not  of 
words.  He  has  made  a  career  of  doing  the 
impossible  while  other  people  merely  talked 
about  doing  it. 

Another  key  to  his  personality  comes 
from  something  he  said  about  flying.  He 
said.  "Flying  in  itself  is  not  inherently  dan- 
gerous but  it  is  mercilessly  unforgiving  of 
human  error."  In  the  context  of  his  adven- 
ture in  space  he  said.  "The  key  to  survival  is 
to  reduce  unnecessary  risk."  It  appears  to 
me  that  he  approaches  the  game  of  life  the 
same  way.  He  is  cautious.  He  does  his  best 
to  limit  mistakes.  However,  he  is  oblivious  to 
risk  once  he  has  charted  his  course  in  which 
case  he  becomes  tenacious,  almost  relent- 
nesB.  in  the  pursuit  if  his  goals. 

Those  who  say  he  Is  dull  do  not  know  him. 
A  man  who  has  been  in  succession  a  World 
War  n  ace,  one  of  the  most  decorated  pUots 
in  Korea,  a  test  pUot  who  sets  world  records, 
an  astronaut,  a  businessman  who  started 
with  nothing  and  became  a  millionaire,  and 
now  a  US  Senator,  by  definition  cannot  be 
dulL 

I  doubt  very  much  if  Americans  would 
warm  up  to  blm  if  he  were  leas  moral.  It  is 


Just  that  he  Is  so  good,  so  honest  that  it  Is 
hard  to  accept  that  he  Is  for  real.  He  embar- 
rasses us  and  points  up  our  own  weaknesses 
by  his  example. 

When  asked  why  he  wanted  to  be  Presi- 
dent he  said: 

"I  think  we  all  aspire  to  be  the  top  of  the 
heap  in  our  own  particular  profession  be- 
cause it  gives  you  the  most  control  over  a 
future  which  is  unknown  to  you.  If  you 
have  respect  or  have  received  eminence  In  a 
particular  field,  your  future  is  more  secure 
than  it  would  be  otherwise." 

In  an  interview  with  Political  Profiles  a 
while  ago,  he  put  it  this  way: 

"When  I  see  the  opportunities  that  we 
have  in  this  country  being  reduced;  when  I 
see  us  building  up  a  $207  billion  a  year  defi- 
cit and  passing  it  along  to  our  grandchildren 
so  that  we  can  have  whatever  economic  re- 
covery we  are  getting  right  now,  building  up 
interest  rates  [until  they  are]  far  too  high, 
making  us  less  competitive  internationally, 
less  able  to  modernize  here  and  be  competi- 
tive; when  I  see  foreign  policy  flip-flops  I 
don't  agree  with;  defense  purchases  I  don't 
agree  with;  when  I  see  cutbacks  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights— twenty-nine  years  after 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  we're  cutting 
back  on  enforcement  and  trying  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  that  law;  when  I  see  cutbacks 
in  enforcement  in  environmental  areas,  less 
concern  for  woman's  rights,  poverty  on  the 
increase  in  America— fifteen  percent  of  our 
people  now  at  or  near  the  poverty  level; 
when  I  see  cutbacks  in  education  and  re- 
search—those two  areas  that  are  going  to  do 
more  toward  determining  American  com- 
petitiveness in  the  future  than  anything 
else— I  know  we  are  headed  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. That  is  leadership  to  the  past.  If  I 
can  be  an  Instrument  in  helping  to  change 
those  policies  and  turn  us  around,  set  goals 
and  objectives  for  the  future,  expand  oppor- 
tunities in  this  country— I  can't  think  of  a 
greater  purpose  I  can  serve." 

SENATE  CARKER 

The  previous  quotation  does  a  great  deal 
to  summarize  the  issues  with  which  Senator 
Glenn  has  been  most  concerned  during  his 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  primary  con- 
cern is  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  "I 
have  been  in  two  wars,  so  no  one  is  going  to 
negotiate  any  harder  for  peace."  he  said. 
"The  highest  form  of  patriotism  Is  the  uiu«- 
lenting  pursuit  of  peace,"  he  added. 

The  pursuit  of  racial  Justice  is  another 
issue  that  he  has  made  a  priority.  Education 
ranks  just  as  high  as  is  the  establishment  of 
programs  to  retrain  individuals  who  have  re- 
tired or  left  one  kind  of  employment.  He  be- 
lieves the  future  will  offer  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  educated  for  one  job,  work  at  it  for 
a  time,  receive  retraining  and  then  take  on  a 
second  and  perhaps  a  third  career,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing  technolo^cal  mar- 
ketplace. 

He  has  pushed  hard  to  ext>and  monies 
spent  on  research  and  technology.  He  be- 
lieves that  they  hold  the  key  to  the  future— 
the  key  to  unlocking  future  jobs,  trade,  and 
ultimately  the  military  as  weU  as  the  eco- ' 
nomlc  well-being  of  the  nation.  In  this  con- 
nection he  has  harsh  words  for  the  Reagan 
Administration  which  has  been  cutting  back 
on  such  research.  "The  Reagan  Admlniatra- 
tlon  says  that  if  it  is  worth  doing,  private  in- 
dustry will  do  it.  That's  poppycock  nonsense 
because  they  will  not  do  it." 

The  Senator  seems  obsessed  with  the 
word  opportunity.  He  believes  that  social 
mobility  is  fundamental  to  America's 
future.  He  believes  in  equality  of  opportuni- 


ty—in giving  everyone  a  chanoe  to  rise,  u 
he  did.  from  the  farm  to  the  US  Senate. 

Asked  who  he  admires,  he  responds  Preai- 
dent  Lincoln  for  idealiam.  President 
Truman  for  decisiveness,  and  President 
Roosevelt  for  innovativeness. 

AOIRO 

The  one  part  of  his  Senate  career  which 
all  too  often  is  overlooked  is  his  significant 
contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  America's  senior  citizens.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  record  in  this  regard.  He  is  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  where  he  has  been  an  effective 
counterpart  of  the  aggressive  and  intelligent 
Senator  John  Heinz. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, he  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  pre- 
serve social  security,  and  civil  service  retire- 
ment incomes  for  the  elderly.  He  approach- 
es these  as  a  contract  with  the  prior  genera- 
tion, which  cannot  ethically  be  tampered 
with  without  breaking  faith. 

He  has  done  his  best  to  help  senior  citi- 
zens to  keep  on  working  if  they  so  choose. 
He  has  fought  mandatory  retirement  laws. 
He  has  also  supported  legislation  which  pro- 
vides employment  opportunities  for  older 
Americans. 

He  has  played  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing to  stamp  out  various  kinds  of  fraud  per- 
petrated against  the  elderly.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  enacting  legislation  to  help  end 
abuses  perpetrated  in  the  sale  of  insurance 
supplementary  to  Medicare. 

He  recently  introduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  federal  dollars  available  to  fund 
geriatric  research  and  education.  He  noted 
that  only  15  of  the  127  US  medical  schools 
require  their  students  to  study  geriatric 
medicine.  He  notes  that  only  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  US  physicians  now  specialize 
in  geriatrics.  He  argues  this  must  change  if 
we  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  escalating 
number  of  Americans  who  will,  on  average, 
he  living  longer  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  has  also  had  a  strong  interest 
in  long-term  care  saying  that  It  is  important 
to  have  the  services  avsdlable  and  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  particular  individuals: 

"For  those  persons  who  need  nursing 
home  care,  we  must  ensure  the  highest 
quality  standards.  But  we  must  also  work 
with  the  states  aind  local  communities  in 
pursuing  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 
We  must  encourage  the  development  of  sup- 
portive services,  housing,  and  home-based 
care  and  strengthen  the  informal  support 
being  given  to  the  elderly  by  family  mem- 
bers. For  these  reasons  I  am  supporting  the 
Home  Care  Protection  Act  and  wlU  continue 
to  sponsor  measures  that  encourage  the  use 
of  community-baaed  resources." 

No  Senator  in  the  Congress  has  been  a 
stronger  backer  of  home  health  care  than 
Senator  Olenn.  He  took  the  lead  in  blocking 
the  implementation  of  the  new  methodolo- 
gy being  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  which  would 
have  set  cost  limits  by  discipline.  The  net 
effect  would  have  been  a  cut  in  benefits. 

He  has  fought  the  imposition  of  coinsur- 
ance upon  the  Medicare  home  health  pro- 
gram. He  has  fought  efforts  to  place  a 
freeze  on  reimbursement.  He  and  Senator 
Heinz  have  held  hearings  which  have 
brought  out  the  fact  there  has  been  a  37% 
increase  in  the  number  of  patients  dis- 
charged to  home  health  agencies  since  the 
enactment  of  the  DRO  system  for  hospitals. 
He  has  tovued  that  this  government-in- 
duced increase  merits  an  increase  in  Medi- 
care home  health  monies  rather  than  the 


reductions  proposed  by  the  Roagan  Admln- 
tatrmtion. 

He  has  introduced  legislation  to  clarify  a 
key  Hunting  term  in  the  Medicare  home 
health  entitlement,  the  term  "Intermittent 
care,"  and  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
blocking  HHS's  imposition  of  a  new  restric- 
tive fonn  known  variously  as  HCPA  Form 
443  and  485.  In  sponsoring  the  resolution 
creating  National  Home  Care  Week  last 
year  be  said: 

"I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
home  health  services  In  meeting  the  long- 
term  care  needs  of  older  Americans.  Since 
joining  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
worked  to  develop  home  health  care  as  an 
available  and  cost  effective  option  for  those 
who  prefer  to  be  cared  for  at  home  rather 
than  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home." 

Last  July  the  Senator  presided  at  a  hear- 
ing held  In  conjunction  with  the  Thirteenth 
International  Congress  on  Gerontology. 
The  subject  was  "The  Graying  of  Nations." 
The  Senator  was  eloquent  indeed  in  his 
opening  statement  which  set  the  stage  for 
the  meeting. 

He  quoted  the  American  Playwright  Paul 
Green,  who  wrote  that  "the  sun  setting  is 
no  less  beautiful  than  the  sun  rising."  Sena- 
tor Glenn  added.  "We  all  know  that  to  grow 
old  is  oiu-  common  destiny.  Whether  aging 
will  in  the  future  be  a  blessing  or  a  cune  de- 
pends on  us."  He  said  that  perhaps  the  poet 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  pointed  the 
best  way  to  the  goal. 

He  noted  that  Longfellow  was  asked  late 
in  life  how  he  was  able  to  remain  so  vigor- 
ous and  write  so  beautifully.  Pointing  to  the 
blossoming  apple  tree  nearby  the  poet  re- 
pUed: 

"That  apple  tree  is  very  old.  but  I  never 
saw  prettier  blossoms  on  it  than  those  it 
now  bears.  The  tree  grows  a  little  new  wood 
each  year,  and  ...  it  is  out  of  that  new 
wood  that  the  blossoms  come.  Like  the 
apple  tree,  I  try  to  grow  a  little  new  wood 
each  year." 

CARING  Is  proud  to  salute  Senator  John 
Olenn  for  his  achievements.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  will  keep  on  blossoming  for  decades 
to  come. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wlaconsin  [Mr.  Proz- 
MiBX]  is  recognized. 


LATEST  ADBCINISTRATION  ALIBI 
ON  AVOIDING  TEST  BAN— OUT- 
RAGEOUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
letter  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  5,  Charles  Van  Doren 
has  denounced  the  administration's 
latest  alibi  for  refusing  to  negotiate  a 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  as 
"outrageous."  Who  Is  Charles  Van 
Doren  and  does  he  speak  with  author- 
ity? Charles  Van  Doren  has  devoted 
most  of  his  distinguished  10  years  In 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  criti- 
cal Job  of  heading  off  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  4  years.  1077 
through  1080,  Mr.  Van  Doren  served 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Arms 
Control    and   Disarmament    Agency. 


Here  is  an  expert  who  obviously  knows 
exactly  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

What  Is  the  latest  reason  given  by 
the  administration  for  their  opposition 
to  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty? 
This  time  they  say  the  ending  of  the 
test  ban  would  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  develop  their  own  nuclear  ar- 
senals? Van  Doren  does  more  than  call 
this  outrageous.  He  also  says  exactly 
the  opposite  is  true.  Is  Van  Doren 
right?  Tes.  Why?  Because  a  test  ban 
treaty  would  provide  the  basis  for 
those  nations  now  moving  toward  the 
development  of  their  own  nuclear  ar- 
senals to  agree  to  stop.  With  a  super- 
power test  ban  In  place,  these  poten- 
tial nuclear  weapon  states  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing  and  eventually  to 
accept  international  Inspection  to 
aasare  a  compliance. 

Van  Doren  does  not  theorize.  He  is 
specific.  He  considers  each  of  the 
countries  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
superpower  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  have  begun  to  move  toward 
building  their  own  nuclear  arsenal: 
Pakistan.  India.  Israel.  South  Africa. 
Argentina,  and  Brazil.  He  points  out 
that  each  of  these  countries  have  re- 
fused to  Join  In  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty.  They  have  built  sensitive  nu- 
clear facilities.  They  have  refused 
international  safeguards. 

So  first  we  have  the  hard  evidence 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  superpower 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  is,  in  fact,  pro- 
ceeding. Second,  a  superpower  test  ban 
would  provide  both  the  example  and 
the  basis  for  these  potentially  prolifer- 
ating countries  to  Join  in.  Van  Doren 
puts  it  this  way: 

If  India  and  Pakistan  joined  a  test  ban, 
India  and  Pakistan  would  not  proceed  to  a 
test  that  could  demonstrate  a  nuclear-explo- 
sive capability  and  give  Its  leaders  confi- 
dence that  what  they  had  developed  would 
work:  Pakistan  would  gain  an  assurance 
that  India  would  not  resume  its  nuclear 
testing  program,  and  both  would  be  preclud- 
ed from  developing  more  advanced  nuclear 
explosives,  such  as  the  thermonuclear, 
boosted  or  miniaturized  weapons,  or  explo- 
sives they  could  claim  were  for  "peaceful" 
purposes. 

A  superpower  comprehensive  nucle- 
ar test  ban  would  have  similar  advan- 
tages with  respect  to  the  other  poten- 
tial nuclear  weapon  states  because  in 
each  case  it  would  provide  a  far  better 
basis  than  these  coimtries  have  now  to 
know  that  rival,  neighboring  states— 
their  potential  foes— were  not  develop- 
ing their  own  nuclear  arsenals.  With- 
out question  the  principal  force  driv- 
ing nations  toward  developing  their 
own  nuclear  arsenal  is  the  fear  and 
suspicion  that  their  traditional  mili- 
tary rivals  are  building  up  this  mas- 
sive, decisive  nuclear  weapon  that 
gives  the  nation  that  has  its  own  arse- 
nal an  intimidating  deterrent  advan- 
tage. 


And  there  is  more.  What  do  the  po- 
tential nuclear  countries  themaelvei 
say  about  the  effect  on  their  policies 
of  a  superpower  test  ban  agreement? 
Israel,  South  Africa,  India,  and  Brazil 
Joined  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  promised  to  participate  in  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  It 
Is  also  true  that  those  nations  which 
are  parties  to  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  have  consistently  and  vehe- 
mently urged  that  the  superpowers 
agree  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Are 
these  nations  all  lying?  Are  they  all 
deceiving  their  own  people  and  world 
opinion  by  calling  for  a  superpower 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty?  Or 
don't  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  given  a  sorry  series  of  alibis  for 
their  refusal  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  They  have 
contended  that  we  could  not  verify 
Soviet  compliance,  although  seismolo- 
gists overwhelmingly  contend  that  the 
technology  can  do  the  Job,  and  al- 
though the  Soviets  have  made  It  clear 
they  will  agree  both  to  the  placement 
of  monitoring  stations  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  unannounced,  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  of  suspicious  activ- 
ity. The  administration  has  said  they 
need  the  tests  to  determine  the  reli- 
ability of  our  existing  stockpile.  Such 
reliability  tests  constitute  less  than  8 
percent  of  our  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
We  could  easily  negotiate  a  strict  ex- 
ception for  these  tests.  We  could  agree 
they  could  be  conducted  under  the 
scrutiny  of  international  inspection. 
And  now  the  administration  comes 
with  the  sorriest  excuse  for  an  alibi  of 
all.  It  is  the  ridiculous  argument  that 
a  test  ban  would  spread  nuclear  prolif- 
eration when  the  precise  opposite  is 
the  case. 

Why  then  does  the  administration 
want  to  continue  testing?  Answer  The 
scientists  are  not  content  with  the 
first  two  generations  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—the atomic  bomb  and  the  hydro- 
gen bomb.  Now  they  have  a  third  gen- 
eration coming  on  including  laser, 
optics  and  othera.  These  will  require 
more  complex  tests,  more  expensive 
tests  and  far  more  tests  for  each  new 
design.  How  will  this  testing  benefit 
this  country?  The  testing  will  give  us 
evermore  deadly  and  lethal  weapons. 
Why  do  we  need  evermore  deadly  and 
lethal  weapons?  Is  it  because  the 
Soviet  Union  might  develop  a  more 
powerful  arsenal  of  death?  If  so,  what 
is  the  best  way  to  meet  such  a  threat? 
Should  we  race  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
see  if  we  can  build  our  bigger  and 
bigger  arsenal  first?  Or  should  we  stop 
this  insane  and  costly  rush  to  death 
with  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
by  Charles  Van  Doren  in  the  New 
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York  Times  edition  of  May  5,  1986.  be 

printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

Tut  Bam  Would  Hklp  CoHTAni  Nttclsar 

PROLinaUTION 

To  the  Editor 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's other  arguments  for  continuing 
nuclear-weapons  testing,  trying  to  Justify  it 
on  the  ground  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  would  increase  the  risk  of  prolif- 
eration is  outrageous  (news  story,  April  22). 
As  one  who  dedicated  his  19-year  career  in 
the  U.S.  Government  primarily  to  heading 
off  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  addi- 
tional countries.  I  am  convinced  the  very  op- 
posite is  true. 

Can  the  Administration  seriously  believe 
that  if  there  were  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Asian  allies  would  decide  to  abandon  the 
nonproUferation  treaty  and  develop  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  as  a  consequence?  No 
one  seriously  versed  In  this  field  believes 
that  they  would  respond  in  that  way.  The 
countries  of  real  current  proliferation  con- 
cern are  Pakistan  and  India.  Israel,  South 
Africa  and— to  a  recently  lessened  degree- 
Argentina  and  Brazil.  These  countries  have 
eschewed  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
(wtiich  they  say  is  discriminatory),  built 
sensitive  nuclear  facilities  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  submit  to  international  safeguards 
and,  in  some  cases,  refused  to  renounce  the 
option  to  conduct  "peaceful"  nuclear  explo- 
sions that  are  indistinguishable  from  weap- 
ons tests. 

A  comprehensive  test  lian  treaty,  which 
would  be  nondiscriminatory.  Is  one  of  the 
most  promising  vehicles  for  siumounting 
these  problems.  If  India  and  Pakistan  joined 
a  test  ban,  India  would  gain  an  assurance 
that  Pakistan  would  not  proceed  to  a  test 
that  could  demonstrate  a  nuclear-explosive 
capability  and  give  its  leaders  confidence 
tliat  what  they  had  developed  would  work; 
Pakistan  would  gain  an  assurance  that  India 
would  not  resimie  its  nuclear-testing  pro- 
gram, and  both  would  be  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  developing  more  advanced  nu- 
clear explosives,  such  as  thermonuclear, 
boosted  or  miniaturized  weapons,  or  explo- 
sives that  they  could  claim  were  for  "peace- 
ful" purposes. 

It  would  have  even  clearer  advantages  for 
Argentina  and  BrazU,  where  mutual  reassur- 
ance is  the  key  requirement,  it  could  also 
help  dampen  concern  al>out  Israel  and 
South  Africa,  if  they  Joined  it.  and  reduce 
pressure  on  their  antagonists  to  go  nuclear. 

Israel,  South  Africa,  India  and  Brazil  did 
Join  the  limited-test-ban  treaty,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  determination  to 
acliieve  a  comprehensive  test  ban  (so  did  the 
United  States),  and  in  the  last  two  years  the 
heads  of  India  and  Argentina  have  Joined  in 
highly  publicized  declarations  urging 
prompt  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  ban. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  direct  bene- 
fits affecting  holdouts  from  the  nonprolif- 
eration treaty,  a  comprehensive  ban  would 
be  of  substantial  help  in  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  nonproliferation  treaty.  It  Is 
the  measure  most  persistently  demanded  by 
nonnuclear  states  that  are  parties  to  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  as  a  demonstration 
that  the  superpowers  are  fulfilling  their 
part  of  the  bargain  under  that  treaty.  And, 
to  the  extent  that  a  comprehensive  ban  was 
Joined  by  nonproliferation  treaty  holdouts. 
It  would  reduce  the  risk  of  defections  from 


that  treaty  by  parties  that  feel  threatened 
by  the  holdouts. 

For  these  reasons,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  could— as  stated  in  the  reports  of  panels 
from  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
published  in  early  April  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations— make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  containing  proliferation. 

Charlks  N.  Van  Dorkh. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  AMERICANS 
ARE  CONSUMING  LESS  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
raytti  of  the  day  is  that  Americans  are 
consuming  less  dairy  products.  Noth- 
ing could  l>e  further  from  the  truth.  If 
ever  there  were  a  myth,  this  is  it. 

Here  is  what  the  facts  reveal.  For  2 
straight  years,  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  by  Americans  has 
shown  a  dramatic  increase  in  almost 
every  category. 

In  1985,  total  milk  consumption  shot 
up  3.7  percent,  which  represents  the 
largest  year-to-year  increase  In  the 
last  25  years. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me 
two  great  examples  from  Wisconsin  of 
our  dairy  products.  I  hold  them  up  so 
that  the  television  audience  can  see 
them,  and  I  recognize  that  sitthig  in 
the  Chair  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  efficacy  of  eating  dairy  products.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  hand- 
some, young  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  who  is  57  years  old, 
according  to  the  records,  but  he  looks 
about  27  years  old.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  a  con- 
sumer of  cheese,  although  I  imagine 
some  of  his  cheese  may  come  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  their  great 
dairy  herd. 

In  eight  of  the  nine  total  milk  prod- 
uct categories,  the  year  1985  saw  Im- 
pressive gains.  These  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ice  cream,  up  0.1  percent:  cottage 
chesse,  up  0.7  percent;  frozen  dessert, 
up  1.2  percent;  American  cheese,  up 
1.5  percent:  fluid  milk,  up  1.5  percent; 
butter,  up  3.7  percent;  total  cheese,  up 
3.8  percent;  and  other  cheese  up  6  per- 
cent. 

The  only  decrease  in  consiunption  in 
1985  came  in  the  case  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  which  was  down  11.5  percent 
from  the  1984  figure. 

This  change  in  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
category  is  generally  considered  to 
stem  primarily  from  an  abundance  of 
fluid  milk,  particularly  in  the  South. 
As  a  result,  fluid  skim  and  condensed 
milk,  not  the  customary  nonfat  dry 
milk,  were  utilized  in  making  certain 
products  like  cottage  cheese  and  ice 
cream. 

The  major  gains  in  dairy  product 
consumption  hi  1985  are  part  of  a  2- 
year  pattern.  Since  1983,  the  total 
mJlk  category  has  increased  by  a 
whopping  7  percent.  Among  the  vari- 
ous product  categories,  the  following 


recorded  the  largest  consumption 
jumps  during  the  1983-86  period: 

American  cheese  shot  up  9.5  percent. 

That  is  American  cheese,  and  it  has 
a  map  of  Wisconsin  on  it  and  it  should 
be  liecause  40  percent  of  all  the  cheese 
in  the  country  is  produced  in  the  great 
dairy  State  of  Wisconsin,  40  percent. 
And  now  I  hold  up  Colby  cheese, 
which  is  particularly  a  Wisconsin 
product.  In  fact,  we  have  a  city  named 
after  Colby  in  Wisconsin.  Total  cheese 
consumption,  a  12-percent  increase  in 
the  last  2  years.  And  other  cheese,  up 
14.5  percent. 

The  next  highest  increase  in  1983-85 
occurred  in  the  following  product 
areas: 

Cottage  cheese,  up  0.7  percent: 
frozen  dessert,  up  1.6  percent;  fluid 
milk,  up  2.4  percent;  and  butter,  up  5.7 
percent. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  put 
to  rest  the  myth  that  people  are 
eating  less.  There  used  to  be  a  song 
"60  million  Frenchmen  can't  be 
wrong."  Well,  230  million  Americans 
cannot  be  wrong.  They  are  eating 
more  cheese,  they  are  living  longer, 
they  are  living  fuller  lives,  and  some  of 
them  may  even  look  as  good  as  the  dis- 
thiguished  presiding  officer  from 
WasMngton  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

Mr.  President,  the  data  presented 
above  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
notion  Americans  are  consuming  less 
dahry  products  is  truly  a  myth. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  recognized. 
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2408— THE  ANTIDUMPINQ  ACT 
OF  1986 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  my  colleague  Senator 
Max  Baucus  to  introduce  legislation 
to  deal  with  two  increasingly  serious 
trade  problems:  Foreign  firms  which 
repeatedly  dump  products  in  the  U.S. 
market,  and  the  inability  of  U.S.  firms 
hijured  by  illegal  dumphig  to  receive 
adequate  compensation. 

In  most  respects,  the  United  States 
has  the  most  open  market  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But 
we  can  only  keep  the  protectionist  sen- 
timent at  bay  if  we  make  our  trade  law 
remedies  work.  They  are  broken. 

One  of  my  constituents  put  the 
matter  this  way:  The  owner  of  a  Rolls 
Royce,  having  difficulty  in  finding  a 
parking  place,  spies  a  handicapped 
only  slot.  He  pulls  in,  perfectly  wllUng 
to  pay  the  minimal  parking  ticket  fee. 
The  price  of  the  parking  ticket  is  in- 
sufficient to  dissuade  him  from  park- 
ing there  again— the  convenience  of 
the  parkins  space  is  worth  the  price  of 


the  ticket.  WeU.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  to  raise  the  price  of  the  parking 
ticket  by  having  the  car  towed  away. 

This  is  essentially  what  our  bill  pro- 
poses to  do.  We  want  to  make  it  uneco- 
nomical for  foreign  firms  to  dump  the 
same  product  in  our  market  over  and 
over  again  until  our  industries  are  bat- 
tered, have  lost  significant  market 
share,  and  their  competitiveness  jeop- 
ardized or  seriously  undermined.  Make 
no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
bill  for  those  who  want  to  erect  import 
barriers.  This  bill  is  not  protectionist. 
It  is  for  those  who  want  free  trade.  It 
is  for  industries  and  companies  who 
are  not  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  protection.  They  want  to 
compete— openly  and  fairly.  They  are 
prepared  to  fight  the  fair  fight. 

The  lack  of  our  ability  to  enforce 
our  own  trade  laws  jeopardizes  free 
trade  around  the  world.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  be  an  advocate 
of  free  trade  when  foreign  countries 
flagrantly  and  defiantly  violate  our 
own  laws.  And  we  let  them  get  away 
with  it  time  and  time  and  time  again. 

The  Baucus-Cranston  bill  would 
make  it  more  costly  for  foreign  firms 
to  continue  to  dump  their  products  in 
our  market.  In  adcUtion.  for  the  first 
time,  it  would  permit  U.S.  companies 
to  seek  compensation  through  the  U.S. 
Court  of  International  Trade  for  dam- 
ages they  suffered  due  to  illegal  dump- 
ing practices. 

It  remedies  the  first  situation  by 
progressively  increasing  penalties  asso- 
ciated with  repeat  dumping  offenders. 
For  a  first  time  offender,  present  law 
would  apply.  That  is,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  find  that 
dumping  has  occurred,  countervailing 
duties  are  imposed  against  the 
dumped  goods  equal  to  the  difference 
between  their  export  price  and  their 
fair  market  value  in  the  exporter's 
country.  For  a  second  time  offender  in 
the  same  product  category,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  be  assessed  an  ad- 
ditional penalty  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  imported 
products.  Normal  antidumping  duties 
would  also  be  imposed.  For  a  third  or 
more  offense,  the  penalty  would  be  in- 
creased to  100  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  dumped  imports,  in  addition  to 
routine  countervailing  duties. 

Illegal  dumping  is  a  serious  problem. 
For  example,  more  than  64,000  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor industry  in  the  past  year  and  an 
estimated  10.000  in  my  home  State  of 
California.  In  1985  alone,  antidumping 
proceedings  were  initiated  in  three 
separate  cases  concerning  different 
types  of  memory  chips.  Preliminary 
findings  of  dimaping  have  been  found 
against  seven  Japanese  companies  in 
each  of  these  product  categories.  In 
other  words,  in  21  separate  Instances. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  In  the 
early  I970's  the  United  Stotes  color 


television  industry  proved  that  Japa- 
nese companies  were  dumping  color 
television  sets  in  the  United  States.  As 
we  now  know,  the  United  States  was 
eventually  driven  from  color  television 
production.  By  the  time  duties  were 
imposed  to  counter  this  predatory 
practice,  the  domestic  industry  had  al- 
ready suffered  irreversible  damage. 
The  significance  of  this  is  that  this 
happened  despite  the  fact  that  the 
dumping  duties  were  among  the  larg- 
est ever  assessed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  continue  to 
permit  our  industries  to  be  cannibal- 
ized and  destroyed.  To  permit  these 
unfair  trading  practices  to  continue 
jeopardizes  our  future  in  the  informa- 
tion industries— now  projected  to  be  a 
trillion  dollar  market  for  the  1990's 
and  currently  America's  largest  manu- 
f actiurlng  sector. 

Effective  targeting  strategies  by  for- 
eign countries  are  the  primary  indus- 
trial development  strategy  of  the  post- 
war period.  Efforts  were  first  directed 
to  steel,  ships,  and  autos,  and  later  to 
consumer  electronics,  machine  tools, 
and  semiconductor  industries. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  penalties  Im- 
posed by  dumping  rulings  have  repeat- 
edly proven  to  be  too  little  too  late.  In 
many  cases,  U.S.  Industry  has  been  se- 
verely—and irreversibly— injured.  We 
must  impose  a  penalty  great  enough 
to  deter  this  type  of  illegal  behavior. 
We  believe  increasing  penalties  for 
repeat  offenders  of  dumping  will 
offset  the  harmful  effects  of  foreign 
government  targeting  programs. 

Second,  the  Baucus-Cranston  bill 
proposal  would  permit  a  U.S.  company 
which  has  been  injured  by  the  dump- 
ing practices  of  a  foreign  firm  to 
pursue  compensation  through  the  U.S. 
Court  of  International  Trade.  To 
pursue  this  remedy,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission  must  have  made  an 
affirmative  finding  of  dumping.  This  is 
required  because  we  do  not  intend 
that  this  procedure  become  a  separate 
alternative  for  U.S.  companies  to 
bypass  or  to  reverse  findings  they  find 
unsatisfactory.  We  should  revise  our 
antidumping  statutes  if  that  Is  the 
problem.  We  do  not  Intend  to  create  a 
two-track  system  for  companies  to 
pursue.  We  simply  want  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  companies  that  have  been  injured 
receive  compensation  for  this  Ixijury. 
The  exact  amount  of  any  award  would 
be  determined  by  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  individual  case. 

I  believe  there  is  an  obvious  anomaly 
in  the  workings  of  our  antidumping 
process  in  that  individual  firms  suffer 
the  losses  of  unfair  dumping  practices 
and  must  demonstrate  Injury  to  the 
industry,  but  the  damages,  awarded  in 
the  form  of  increased  duties,  are  re- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government. 
Our  bill  would  provide  that  upon  im- 
position   of    antidumping    duties   as 


under  current  law,  the  affected  flrm(s) 
could  either  allow  the  imposition  of 
antidumping  duties  as  under  current 
law  or  seek  compensation  from  the 
dumping  foreign  producers  through 
the  U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade. 
If  the  second  course  is  chosen,  anti- 
dumping duties  would  be  collected  and 
accumulated  in  a  separate  fund  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  be  used  to  help  satis- 
fy a  subsequent  court  award  against 
the  defendant.  Such  duties  would  only 
be  collected  from  the  foreign  produc- 
er, not  the  Importer  of  record.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  the  remedy  runs 
against  the  dumping  foreign  producers 
rather  than  the  middlemen  or  U.8. 
consumers. 

Effective  trade  remedies  are  essen- 
tial if  U.S.  industry  is  to  compete  in 
the  global  marketplace.  We  cannot  en- 
courage more  free  trade  unless  our  in- 
dustries have  effective  remedies  when 
faced  with  blatantly  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. We  must  have  procedures  that 
bring  relief  to  an  industry  before 
injury  becomes  Irreversible.  We  need 
procedures  that  maxlmlnf  equity  and 
minimise  judicial  recourse.  We  need 
remedies  that  do  not  distort  trade.  We 
believe  the  Baucus-Cranston  bill  meets 
these  objectives  by  dealing  firmly  with 
the  problem  of  repeat  offenders  of 
dumping  and  providing  an  opportunity 
for  U.S.  firms  injured  by  dumping 
practices  to  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation to  regain  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  Senator  Baucus  to  cosponsor  this 
inltiaUve. 

Blr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  Bob 
Dylan  once  wrote,  "The  times  they  are 
a-changing." 

Mr.  President,  the  times  certainly 
are  "a-changlng." 

When  the  OATT  international  trade 
code  was  written,  the  fastest  computer 
made  6,000  computations  per  second. 
Now.  we  routinely  calculate  computa- 
tions in  nanoseconds— that  Is,  in  bll- 
llonths  of  a  second. 

But  our  trade  laws  have  not  kept 
pace.  Our  trade  competitors  invent 
new  loopholes  faster  than  we  can  close 
them. 

We  saw  one  clever  new  form  of 
unfair  trade  practice  in  the  Hitachi 
case— the  64K  RAM  case. 

The  scheme  U  simple. 

The  Japanese  dump  high-technology 
products  on  the  U.S.  market.  The  U.S. 
industry  eventually  files  a  trade  case. 
Many  months  later,  the  International 
Trade  Administration  grants  relief. 

But  here  is  the  catch:  By  the  time 
relief  Is  granted,  the  foreign  company 
has  introduced  a  new  generation  of 
technology  that  escapes  the  antidump- 
ing order. 

In  short,  we  are  playing  a  frustrat- 
ing and  futile  game  of  catchup. 

And  this  problem  is  not  Ixislgnifl- 
cant.  No  fewer  than  eight  major  Japa- 
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nese  companies  are  multiple  dimiping 
offenders. 

mLTim  OFTKHSKRS 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  escalating  offenses  for 
foreign  companies  found  guilty  of 
multiple  diunping  within  a  10-year 
period. 

First-time  offenders  would  be  treat- 
ed as  under  current  law. 

Second-time  offenders  would  have 
fines  Imposed  retroactively  to  90  days 
prior  to  the  preliminary  dumping  de- 
termination and,  in  addition  to  normal 
antidumping  duties,  fines  would  be  im- 
posed equal  to  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  dumped  imports  entering  the 
United  States  in  the  12  months  prior 
to  the  determination. 

Third-time  offenders  would  be  treat- 
ed the  same  as  second-time  offenders, 
except  the  fine  would  equal  100  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  dumped  im- 
ports. 

These  penalties  sound  tough,  and 
they  are. 

But  they  are  also  reasonable. 

Companies  that  keep  dumping  are 
not  innocent  babes.  They  are  repeat 
offenders,  and  we  should  not  let  them 
off  the  hook  just  because  fast-chang- 
ing technology  outpaces  slow  moving 
trade  litigation. 

COMFKRSATIOII  FOR  IHJTTBKD  PAKTIKS 

That  is  not  the  only  reason  our  anti- 
dumping laws  are  outdated. 

Dumping  actions  also  have  become 
prohibitively  expensive. 

Private  industries  today  are  required 
to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  prove  injury  through  dump- 
ing, but  the  damages,  awarded  in  the 
form  of  increased  duties,  are  retained 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  result,  many  cases  are  never 
brought,  and  foreign  dumping  contin- 
ues undeterred. 

Our  legislation  would  permit  compa- 
nies to  bring  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  for  compensation 
for  injury  sustained  by  foreign  dump- 
ing in  the  United  States  or  third-coun- 
try markets. 

Additional  damages,  up  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  actual  injury, 
could  be  awarded  by  the  court  when  a 
foreign  company  is  a  multiple  offend- 
er, or  where  the  dumping  eliminated 
U.S.  companies,  substantially  deterred 
U.S.  research  and  Investment,  or  sub- 
stantially injiu^  or  destroyed  the 
U.S.  industry  or  a  significant  portion 
of  it. 

Here  is  the  way  it  would  work. 

If  a  company  sought  compensation, 
duties  collected  from  the  ITA  and  ITC 
determination  would  be  collected  in  a 
separate  Treasury  fund. 

These  duties  would  only  be  collected 
from  the  foreign  producer,  not  the  im- 
porter of  record,  to  ensure  that  the 
remedy  runs  against  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers rather  than  middlemen  or  U.S. 
consumers. 


The  original  dumping  determination 
in  the  ITA  and  ITC  would  be  deemed 
conclusive  proof  of  dumping,  and  the 
court's  inquiry  would  be  limited  to  the 
scope  of  damages  to  be  awarded. 

Additional  parties  could  later  be 
Joined  and  additional  damages  award- 
ed, where  appropriate. 

C0HCL08I0M 

This  legislation  provides  American 
industries  with  a  real  chance  to  secure 
relief  from  foreign  diunping  practices. 

But  it  provides  another  advantage. 

For  years  now.  we  have  been  strug- 
gling to  find  a  way  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices  without  restricting  im- 
ports. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  trade  policy 
realize  that— time  and  time  again— re- 
stricting imports  causes  our  consumers 
more  harm  than  the  foreign  country. 

In  short,  we  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face. 

This  legislation  provides  a  creative 
opportunity  to  avoid  that  dilemma. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  can  deter 
the  foreign  producer  from  dumping 
products  in  the  U.S.  market  without 
imposing  trade  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  offers  a 
new  approach  to  trade  policy,  not  only 
in  the  dumping  area,  but  in  other 
areas  of  trade  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  times  certainly 
are  "a-changihg."  I  am  proud  to  offer 
this  legislation  to  make  our  trade  laws 
keep  pace  with  the  times. 

AimOXTlfPINC  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  and  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
introduced  today  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1986.  He  is  to  be  commended.  His  lead- 
ership in  helping  the  semiconductor 
industry  and  his  work  to  keep  America 
competitive  in  this  important  industry 
is  welcomed. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  to 
deal  with  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry  by  illegal  foreign 
trade  practices.  For  some  time  we  have 
known  of  the  unfair  dumping  by  cer- 
tain Japanese  semiconductor  manufac- 
turers, yet  we  have  been  unable  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  under  current 
law.  If  such  practices  are  left  un- 
checked we  may  not  have  a  semicon- 
ductor industry  for  much  longer.  Like 
many  other  American  industries,  it 
faces  severe  competition  from  foreign 
competitors,  much  of  it  unfair. 

The  semiconductor  industry  is  vital 
to  America.  It  is  an  industry  we  can  all 
be  proud  of.  It  represents  the  best  of 
American  technology,  know-how  and 
Ingenuity.  However,  not  only  has  this 
industry  and  many  other  American  in- 
dustries been  hurt  by  our  declining 
ability  to  compete,  but  it  has  been 
hurt  by  unfair  foreign  trading  prac- 
tices. 

The  Japanese  have  been  the  most 
blatant  violators  of  fair  trade  in  the 


semiconductor  industry.  Not  only  have 
the  Japanese  had  the  most  tightly 
closed  markets  relative  to  access  to  our 
goods,  but  it  has  allowed  some  of  its 
semiconductor  companies  to  practice 
deliberate  unfair  trade  practices. 
Dtuing  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  share  of  the  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor market  has  been  clipped  at 
about  10  percent,  despite  talk  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  open  its  mar- 
kets. 

More  Importantly,  the  Japanese 
firms  have  participated  In  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  win  a  greater  market  share 
in  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
markets  by  selling  their  huge  excess 
inventories  at  prices  below  their  man- 
uf  actiu%  cost,  a  practice  that  is  Imown 
as  dumping  and  is  outlawed  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  result,  several  unfair  trade 
cases  have  been  filed  and  are  being 
pursued  at  this  time.  I  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  section  301 
unfair  trade  case  filed  by  the  entire 
Semiconductor  Industry  Association 
and  the  various  antldimiping  cases 
that  have  also  been  filed  by  a  number 
of  the  Individual  semiconductor  com- 
panies. 

Unfortunately  these  trade  cases, 
while  they  are  the  appropriate  avenue 
for  redress  under  existing  law,  have 
yet  to  provide  any  effective  solution.  I 
recently  wrote  to  Ambassador  Yeutter. 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
asking  for  Immediate,  effective  action 
on  these  administrative  proceedings, 
however,  no  such  action  has  been 
forthcoming,  despite  the  strength  of 
the  arguments  of  the  semiconductor 
industry. 

Because  of  this  Inaction,  it  is  now 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislative  solutions  that  will  bring  ef- 
fective relief.  Several  existing  meas- 
ures, including  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced along  with  Senator  MrrcHKU.. 
which  modifies  the  301  law.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  and  other  more  com- 
prehensive trade  modernization,  which 
I  also  support,  will  be  acted  upon  and 
become  law  this  year. 

As  we  consider  such  legislation  we 
need  to  also  include  the  Antidumping 
Act  being  Introduced  today.  It  effec- 
tively deals  with  two  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  identified.  First  it  in- 
creases the  penalties  associated  with 
repeat  offenders  of  the  current  anti- 
dumping statute.  Second,  It  would 
compensate  those  firms  injured  by 
dumping  practices.  Combined,  these 
provisions  would  act  as  effective  deter- 
rents to  current  unfair  dumping  ac- 
tions. 

These  provisions  are  important  rem- 
edies to  injured  semiconductor  firms 
as  well  as  other  industries  that  have 
suffered  similar  damages,  such  as  the 
mining  industry  in  my  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Copper,  potash,  and  uranlimi 
have   all   been   severely   injured   by 


unfair  trade  practices,  some  of  It  Ille- 
gal dumping,  yet  have  been  thwarted 
by  the  current  administrative  remedy 
process.  This  legislation  will  help 
change  this. 

Both  the  mining  Industry  and  the 
semiconductor  Industries  in  my  State 
have  suffered  severely.  Last  year  was 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  semi- 
t»nductor  industry.  Semiconductor 
(Aaapanies  in  Albuquerque— Intel  and 
Signetics— were  partlctilarly  hard  hit. 
Sandla  Labs,  which  has  a  major  semi- 
conductor research  and  development 
facility,  has  also  suffered.  Nationally, 
employment  in  the  industry  last  year 
dropped  19  percent— by  54.000  work- 
ers. In  that  figure  were  an  estimated 
200  layoffs  and.  importantly,  2,200 
Jobs  not  created  as  a  result  of  failed 
plant  expansion  In  Albuquerque. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  Join  me  in 
supportng  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.2408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiite  of 
Reprtientativet    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled, 

AHTIDUMPniO— RIORT  TO  MOinnr  DAMAOn 

<a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
has  been  injured  in  his  business  or  property 
by  the  dumping  of  a  commodity  by  a  foreign 
person  or  persons  shall  have  a  right  to 
money  damages  as  provided  in  this  section. 

AMTmimrafO— ACTIONS  BT  OIJUUD  PABTISS 

(b)  Any  petitioner  in  an  antidumping  In- 
vestliAtlon  brought  pursuant  to  Title  19  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code.  SubUUe  IV,  Part  II, 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  final  affirmative 
determination  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, may  bring  an  action  for  damages  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  International  Trade 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, and  shall  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the 
damages  by  him  sustained,  the  cost  of  the 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
and  such  additional  damages  as  the  Court 
may  deem  appropriate,  excepting  however, 
that  no  such  additional  damages  shall 
exceed  threefold  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  petitioner.  For  purposes  of  enforcing 
the  right  of  action  created  by  this  section, 
the  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any 
foreign  person  or  persons  who  produce  com- 
modities to  which  this  section  applies  wtiich 
are  offered  for  sale  In  the  United  SUtes. 

(1)  Such  an  action  wUl  lie  only  against  an 
entity  which  has  produced  some  or  all  of 
the  commodities  which  are  the  subject  of 
the  affirmative  antidumping  determination, 
and  entitles  In  which  such  entity  holds  the 
principal  controlling  Interest. 

(3)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  final  affirmative  determina- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission  stuOl 
be  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that 
actionable  sales  at  leas  than  fair  market 
value  have  occurred. 

(S)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Court  shall  give 
ngard  to  the  Injury  to  the  petitioner  or  pe- 


titioners as  a  result  of  sales  at  leas  than  fair 
market  value  by  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants- 
CD  from  the  Importation  of  commodities 
at  less  than  fair  market  value;  and 

(II)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
Incorporating  commodities  sold  at  leas  than 
fair  market  value. 

(4)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Court  may  give  such 
regard  to  the  final  affirmative  determina- 
tion of  the  International  Trade  Commission 
as  It  deems  appropriate. 

(5)  In  actions  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section,  process  may  be  served  on  a  defend- 
ant corporation  in  any  district  wherein  It 
may  be  found  or  transacts  business. 

(•)  In  calculating  whether  additional  dam- 
ages are  appropriate  under  this  section,  the 
Court  shall  give  regard  to  whether  products 
produced  by  the  defendant  have  been  the 
subject  of  previous  affirmative  findings  of 
dumping,  or  whether  the  effect  of  dumping 
of  a  product  has  been  to 

(1)  eliminate  one  or  more  U.S.  companies 
from  participation  in  the  production  of  that 
product; 

(li)  substantially  deter  research,  develop- 
ment, and  Investment  by  U.S.  companies  In 
future  generations  of  the  product: 

(III)  substantially  Injure  or  destroy  the 
U.S.  industry  or  a  significant  portion  there- 
of. 

(7)  Following  the  award  of  damages  ptusu- 
ant  to  this  section,  the  Court  shall  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  judgment  Is  satisfied.  Indudlnr 

(1)  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  disburse  to  petitioner  or  petitioners  such 
moneys  as  may  be  maintained  In  the  special 
account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(JKil)  of  this  section  from  the  collection  of 
antidumping  duties,  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  award  granted  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, provided  that  such  payments  are 
made  only  from  an  account  consisting  of  the 
proceeds  of  antidumping  duties  siswas^fl  on 
the  products  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
petition  brought  under  tills  paragraph: 

(U)  IssiUng  a  writ  of  execution  against 
property,  including  merchandise,  of  the  de- 
fendant; or 

(111)  taking  any  other  appropriate  action 
within  the  power  of  the  Court  necessary  to 
ensure  full  satisfaction  of  the  Judgment 
STAT  psNomo  Kxvnw 

(c)  The  Court  shall  stay  any  action  for 
damages  filed  under  this  section  based  on  a 
final  affirmative  determination  In  an  anti- 
dumping Investigation  which  Is  the  subject 
of  a  pending  review  by  the  Court  pursuant 
to  Chapter  95  of  Title  38.  Such  stay  shaU 
remain  In  effect  until 

(1)  Review  by  the  Court  has  been  complet- 
ed, any  subsequent  review  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  been  completed,  and  the  final  af- 
firmative determination  remains  In  effect 
followbig  such  review.  In  which  ease  the 
stay  shall  be  llftMl; 

(3)  The  final  affirmative  determination  la 
remanded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  International  Trade  Commission  for 
further  proceedings,  and 

(I)  such  proceedings  result  In  another 
final  affirmative  determination,  whether  or 
not  such  final  affirmative  determination  Is 
identical  to  the  original  determlnaUon,  and 

(II)  any  further  review  of  the  remanded 
proceeding  by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
International  Trade,  and  any  subsequent 
review  of  that  Court's  decision  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  has  been  completed;  and 


(ill)  following  such  review  the  final  affirm- 
ative determination  remains  in  effect;  In 
which  case  the  stay  shaU  be  lifted; 

(S)  The  final  affirmative  determlnatloa  la 
remanded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  International  Trade  Commission 
for  further  proceedings  and 

(I)  such  proceedings  result  In  a  negative 
deUrmlnatlon,  and 

(II)  any  further  review  of  the  remanded 
proceeding  by  the  Court,  and  any  subse- 
quent review  of  that  Court's  decision  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  has  been  completed.  In  which 
case  Court  shall  dismiss  the  action. 

KLICnOII  BT  PlTXTXONnS 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
final  affirmative  determlnaUon  of  dumping 
by  the  Commission,  petitioner  shall  make 
an  election,  In  writing,  to  the  Commission, 
that  it  chooses 

(1)  To  allow  the  imposition  of  antidump- 
ing duties  pursuant  to  19  UAC.  Section 
l«T8e;  or 

(3)  To  preserve  the  right  to  seek  damages 
from  foreign  producers  of  the  oonunodlty 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  de- 
termination of  injury,  and  to  allow  the  Im- 
position of  antidumping  duties  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (J). 

(e)  In  cases  Involving  multiple  petitioners, 
the  election  made  by  the  petitioner  or  peti- 
tioners representing  the  largest  portion  of 
production  of  the  commodity  within  ttie 
most  recent  twelve  month  period  for  which 
daU  is  available,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  govern. 

(f)  If  petitioners  making  an  election  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (d)  make  the  election 
provided  In  paragraph  (dXi),  antidumping 
duties  shall  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  19 
UAC.  SecUon  187Se. 

(g)  If  petitioners  making  an  election  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (d)  make  the  election 
provided  In  paragraph  (dX3),  antidumping 
duties  shall  be  ImiMsed  pursiiant  to  19 
UAC.  Section  I67Se,  excepting  however, 
that 

(t)  such  duties  shall  only  be  assessed 
against  the  foreign  producer  of  the  article 
which  U  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  de- 
Urmlnatlon. or  lU  affiliates  and  subsidiar- 
ies: 

(U)  the  duties  collected  shall  accrue  U  a 
sepuaU  account  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  paymenU  from 
that  account  shall  be  made  to  the  petitioner 
or  petitioners  to  satisfy  damages  awarded  In 
an  action  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  Court: 

(ill)  In  coUeetIng  the  duties  assesssd 
against  the  foreign  producer  pursuant  to 
part  (1)  of  this  paragraph,  the  approprlaU 
customs  officer  shall  take  such  measures  as 
are  neoeasary  to  ensure  that  such  duties  are 
collected.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 

(A)  selsure  and  liquidation  of  merchandise 
owned  by  the  foreign  producer  and 

(B)  commencement  of  an  action  in  any 
district  court  in  which  the  foreign  producer 
or  lU  affiliates  or  subsidiaries,  reside  or  art 
found  or  have  an  agent,  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  against  the  property  of  the  foreign 
produoer,  or  lU  affiliates  or  subsidiaries. 

ooNTnrvno  dukpino— abditional  bamaobs 
(h)  If  petitioners  make  the  election  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (dX3)  of  this  section.  In 
each  periodic  administrative  review  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  19  UAC.  Section  1676. 

(1)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
make  a  deUrmlnatlon  whether  sales  of  the 
commodity  In  question  at  less  than  fair 
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market  vmlue  have  occurred  during  the  13- 
month  period  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
review,  and  shall  publish  such  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

(2)  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  it  may 
establish  for  the  purimse,  the  Commission 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  each  periodic  ad- 
ministrative review,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  interested  persons  who  were  not  peti- 
tioners in  the  original  antidumping  investi- 
gation to  Join  as  petitioners.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  "an  interested  person"  is 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  pro- 
duces the  commodity  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  investigation. 

(i)  Any  petitioner  in  an  antidumping  in- 
vestigation undergoing  an  administrative 
review  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1675  in 
which  an  affirmative  finding  of  sales  at  less 
than  fair  marlcet  value  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (h)  of  this  section  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  International  Trade,  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  the  damages  sustained  by 
him,  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee,  and  such  additional 
damages  as  the  district  court  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate, excepting  however  that  no  such 
additional  damages  shall  exceed  threefold 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  petitioner. 

(1)  Such  an  action  will  lie  notwithstanding 
any  action  which  may  have  been  brought  by 
petitioner  or  petitioners  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section. 

(3)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  an  affirmative  determination  of 
continuing  sales  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (hXl)  shall  be  deemed 
conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  actionable 
dumping  has  occurred. 

(3)  In  calculating  damages  assessed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  district  court  shall 
give  regard  to  the  injury  to  petitioner  or  pe- 
titioners as  a  result  of  sales  at  less  than  fair 
marlcet  value; 

(i)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
at  less  than  fair  market  value;  and 

(ii)  from  the  importation  of  commodities 
incorporating  commodities  sold  at  less  than 
fair  market  value 

during  the  twelve  month  period  which  is 
the  subject  of  administrative  review  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (hKl). 

(5)  In  calculating  whether  additional  dam- 
ages are  appropriate  under  this  section,  the 
district  court  shall  give  regard  to  whether 
the  defendant  has  been  the  subject  of  previ- 
ous affirmative  findings  of  dumping,  or 
whether  the  effect  of  dumping  of  a  product 
has  been  to 

(i)  eliminate  one  or  more  U.S.  companies 
from  participation  in  the  production  of  that 
product; 

(ii)  deter  research,  development  and  in- 
vestment by  U.S.  companies  in  future  gen- 
erations of  the  product;  or 

(ill)  substantially  injure  or  destroy  the 
VS.  industry  or  a  significant  portion  there- 
of. 

(6)  The  Court  shall  ensure  satisfaction  of 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (b)<7)  of  this  section. 

AimsniCPIllG — lfT7LTIPl.E  OFFENSES 

(j)  If  merchandise  produced  by  any  person 
is  the  subject  of  more  than  one  final  affirm- 
ative antidumping  determination  pursuant 
to  19  U.S.C.  Section  1673d,  that  person  shall 
be  subject  to  civil  penalties  as  provided  in 
this  section,  provided  that 

(1)  such  final  affirmative  determinations 
occurred  within  a  ten-year  period;  and 


(3)  such  final  affirmative  determinations 
applied  to  merchandise  within  the  scope  of 
the  same  four-digit  industry  category  of  the 
United  SUtes  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  persons 
whose  merchandise  has  been  the  subject  of 
one  or  more  affirmative  determinations  pur- 
suant to  19  U.S.C.  \  1673  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  subject  to  one  such  determina- 
tion as  of  the  date  of  enactment. 

(k)  If  merchandise  described  in  paragraph 
(j)  has  been  the  subject  of  two  final  affirma- 
tive antidumping  determinations,  the 
person  producing  such  merchandise  shall  be 
liable,  upon  the  second  final  affirmative  de- 
termination, for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  a 
rniniiniim  of  SO  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  merchandise  produced  by  that 
person  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  second  de- 
termination with  respect  to  which  such 
final  affirmative  determination  has  been 
made.  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  into  such 
Treasury  account  as  may  be  established  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (gXii)  of  this  section, 
unless  no  such  account  is  established,  in 
which  case  the  penalty  shall  become  part  of 
thie  general  revenues  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  If  merchandise  described  in  paragraph 
(j)  has  been  the  subject  of  three  final  af- 
firmative antidumping  determinations,  the 
person  producing  such  merchandise  shall  be 
liable,  upon  the  third  final  affirmative  de- 
termination, for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  a 
minimum  of  100  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  merchandise  produced  by  that 
person  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  third  af- 
firmative determination  with  respect  to 
which  such  final  affirmative  determination 
has  been  made.  If  merchandise  described  in 
paragraph  (j)  has  been  the  subject  of  four 
or  more  affirmative  dumping  determina- 
tions, the  producer  of  such  merchandise 
shall  be  liable  for  penalties  identical  to 
those  prescribed  for  the  third  affirmative 
determination  in  this  paragraph  for  each 
additional  affirmative  determination.  Such 
penalties  shall  be  paid  into  such  Treasury 
accounts  as  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (gXii)  of  this  section,  unless  no 
such  account  is  established,  in  which  case 
the  penalty  shall  become  part  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  United  States. 

(m)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  a  list  of  all  persons  producing  com- 
modities which  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
final  affirmative  determination  pursuant  to 
19  U.S.C.  Section  1673d.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  i>er8on  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  two  or  more  such  determinations  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (J)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  commence  an  action  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  International  Trade 
for  the  collection  of  penalties  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (k)  and  (10  of  this  section,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(n)  If  merchandise  produced  by  any 
person  is  the  subject  of  a  final  antidumping 
determination  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section 
1673d,  and  a  subsequent  antidumping  inves- 
tigation is  initiated  with  respect  to  mer- 
chandise produced  by  the  same  person,  the 
administering  authority  shall  make  an  af- 
firmative determination  of  critical  circum- 
stances pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  Section 
1673b<e).  provided  that 

(1)  such  antidumping  investigation  is  initi- 
ated no  later  than  ten  years  after  the  final 
antidumping  determination,  and 

(2)  the  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  antidumping  investigation  and  the 


merchandise  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
final  antidumping  investigation  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  four-digit  industry 
category  of  the  United  States  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification. 

(o)  Noting  in  paragraphs  (J),  (k)  or  (1) 
shall  prevent  the  imposition  of  antidumping 
duties,  in  addition  to  such  penalties  as  may 
be  assessed  pursuant  to  those  paragraphs,  in 
cases  in  which  an  affirmative  final  determi- 
nation has  been  made  pursuant  to  19  VAC. 
Section  1673d. 

COtntT  OF  nfRBMATIOllAL  TIADB— 

jintisoicnoiiAL  AioaiDitKirrs 

(p)  38  U.S.C.  Section  1581  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(k)  The  Court  of  International  Trade 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  civil 
actions  for  damages  commenced  pursuant  to 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1986." 

(o)  38  U.S.C.  Section  1583  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(4)  to  recover  civil  penalties  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  (J)  through  (m)  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1986." 

IMTERIIATIORAL  OBUOATIOIIS 

(q)  No  award  of  damages  or  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  shall  be  made  under  any  por- 
tion of  this  Act  which  is  found  to  violate 
United  States  legal  obligations  under  inter- 
national agreements,  including  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(r)  To  the  extent  that  any  award  of  dam- 
ages or  assessment  of  civil  penalty  pursuant 
to  an  action  brought  under  this  Act  is  found 
to  have  violated  United  States  legal  obliga- 
tions under  international  agreements,  the 
President  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  the  foreign  country  concerned  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  new  concessions  as  com- 
pensation for  such  action  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  concessions. 

(s)  The  President  shall  seek  to  negotiate 
such  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  harmonize  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  with  United  States  legal  ob- 
ligations under  international  agreements, 
including  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

(t)  Any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  paragraph  (s)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  Section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
record  be  left  open  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  cosponsor  the  bill  through 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MtniKowsKi]  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  NUCLEAR  DISASTER  AT 
CHERNOBYL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
reports  continue  to  reach  us  which 
suggest  that  the  Soviet  nuclear  disas- 
ter at  Chernobyl  may  have  greater 
long-term     consequences     than     the 


Soviet  leaders  have  so  far  been  willing 
to  acknowledge. 

Chernobyl  is  located  In  the  heart  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  breadbasket— the 
"black  earth"  region  of  the  Ukraine 
which  has  traditionally  provided  the 
great  majority  of  Russia's  food.  It  now 
appears  that  in  that  area,  the  earth 
Itself  may  have  been  contaminated  by 
radioactive  fallout  from  the  accident. 
Dairy  herds  have  also  been  affected. 
At  this  time  of  year,  many  Russian 
fields  lie  plowed  and  open,  making  It 
easier  for  contamination  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  soil. 

If  these  reports  are  correct,  the  Rus- 
sians could  be  facing  an  enormous 
human  tragedy.  They  already  have 
difficulty  raising  enough  food  to  feed 
their  population.  The  fallout  from  this 
accident  could  make  that  problem 
worse,  perhaps  much  worse,  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  I 
am  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Soviet 
system.  I  have  condemned  its  repres- 
sion of  freedom  at  home  and  its  ac- 
tions in  Afghanistan  and  Poland.  But 
there  are  times  when  we  have  to  set 
our  differences  aside  and  respond  to  a 
human  tragedy. 

This  accident  is  not  a  political  issue, 
it  is  a  humanitarian  one.  I  strongly 
support  the  President's  offer  to  the 
Soviets  of  all  possible  assistance— not 
only  to  cope  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  the  reactor  meltdown,  but  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  problems— In- 
cluding food  supply— which  will  be 
faced  long  after  nuclear  fallout  has 
been  brought  imder  control. 

This  is  more  than  altruism.  Our  own 
security  and  safety  are  involved.  The 
cloud  of  radioactive  dust  from  Cherno- 
byl is  being  carried  around  the  world, 
to  Europe.  Asia,  and  our  own  homes  in 
America.  Yesterday,  increased  levels  of 
this  radioactivity  were  detected  over 
the  west  coast  and  my  own  State  of 
Alaska.  This  accident  reminds  us  in 
the  most  graphic  and  literal  terms 
that.  In  the  nuclear  age.  the  fortunes 
of  our  two  countries— indeed,  the 
entire  world— are  ultimately  bound  up 
together. 

This  could  prove  an  historic  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  work  together  with  our 
Soviet  adversaries  on  a  problem  which 
threatens  us  both.  Accidents  like 
Chernobyl  are  not  simply  an  internal 
Soviet  problem,  but  an  International 
one.  What  is  needed  is  an  Internation- 
al effort  to  pool  our  knowledge  about 
how  we  can  deal  with  it. 

To  do  so,  Mr.  President,  we  need  the 
Soviets'  cooperation.  The  world  is 
reatly  to  help  the  Russian  people  In 
this  time  of  national  disaster.  But  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship surrounds  such  tragedies  makes  it 
hard  to  do  so.  Whether  it  Is  pride,  a 
misplaced  sensitivity  about  security, 
reluctance  to  admit  mistakes— what- 
ever It  is,  this  attitude  is  making  it 


very  difficult  to  get  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  aoddnit. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  spoken  of  a  new 
openness  and  frankness  In  Soviet  soci- 
ety. I  call  on  him  to  discharge  Soviet 
responsibilities  to  the  International 
community  by  providing  full  and 
frank  information  on  the  dangers 
posed  by  this  accident.  At  the  same 
time.  I  urge  him  to  accept  our  offer  of 
aid  in  the  sincere  and  genuine  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made.  The  Soviet  people 
need  to  know  that  America  takes  no 
Joy  in  this  tragedy.  Instead,  we  are 
rMdy  to  help— with  technical  assist- 
ance, food,  or  whatever  is  needed— as 
generously  as  possible. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins),  I  should  like 
to  read  a  statement.  The  statement 
deals  with  the  OAS  specialized  confer- 
ence on  drug  trafficking. 

O.AJB.  Spiciauzsd  Cohfkuiics  om  Druo 
TiumcKiMa 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  discussed  the  then  upcoming 
Specialised  Conference  on  Drug  Trafficking 
being  conducted  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Conference  it  appeared  that  the 
O.A.S.  was  poised  to  throw  its  endorsement 
behind  the  war  on  drugs.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Conference  on  Friday,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  make  a  sober  agien 
ment  of  iu  accomplishments. 

First,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  this  was 
the  first  Conference  ever  conducted  by  the 
OULS.  on  this  vital  issue,  and  in  aU  likeli- 
hood such  a  conference  could  not  have  been 
conducted  even  6  years  ago.  There  has  been 
a  dramatic  change  in  perceptions  on  the 
part  of  many  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
countries.  To  a  great  extent  this  new  per- 
spective and  dedication  has  resulted  from 
the  tragic  assassination  of  Colombia's  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  Lara  Bonilla. 

Many  of  the  South  American  and  Caribbe- 
an nations  are  now  using  American  equip- 
ment and  Intelligence  to  fight  the  narco- 
traffickers.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time 
1985  saw  bilaterial  cooperation  between 
Latin  American  nations  without  American 
assistance  to  deal  with  the  traffickers.  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador  and  Peru  have  in  some 
cases  laid  aside  traditional  suspicion  and 
hostility  and  conducted  bilateral  border  op- 
erations to  catch  the  traffickers  and  seise 
their  assets. 

Now  in  1986  we  see  the  33  members  of  the 
O.A.8.  gathered  to  discuss  a  hemispheric 
policy  toward  iUegal  drug  use  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. These  are  countries  that  have  vary- 
ing exposures  to  the  consequences  of  drug 
trafficking  as  well  as  differing  levels  and 
contact  with  this  sordid  business.  Some 
countries  are  major  users  of  illegal  drugs. 
Others  are  producers.  Still  others  are  tran- 
shipment countries  or  banking/laundering 
centers  for  drug  money,  or  sources  of  the 
precursor  chemicals  and  solvents  that  are 
necessary  for  the  refining  of  cocaine.  Each 


country  has  a  different  mix  of  these  prob* 
lems.  Yet  all  of  these  countries  cam*  togeth- 
er and  developed  an  action  plan  for  bsnl- 
spheric  cooperation  against  the  traf flekers. 

No  longer  Is  the  question:  Why  should  we 
care  about  drug  trafficking?  Now  the  qiies- 
tion  Is:  bow  can  we  best  fight  this  evil  tnisl- 
neas?  Only  a  short  time  ago  drug  trafficking 
was  considered  an  American  problem.  Now 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
narco-traffickers  threaten  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  like  a  highly-oontagloua 
disease  it  affects  everything  it  touches. 

One  of  the  significant  areas  of  agreement 
at  the  Conference  was  the  degree  to  which 
the  drug  traffickers  threaten  the  societies  In 
which  they  operate.  At  the  most  fundamen- 
tal level  they  pose  a  grave  threat  to  democ- 
racy and  the  values  of  a  free  and  open  socie- 
ty. The  drug  traffickers  encourage  an  at- 
mosphere of  corruption  and  violence.  In  a 
democracy  the  understanding  between  the 
people  and  their  elected  officials  imimiw 
that  those  officials  wlU  work  on  behalf  of 
Justice  and  the  will  of  the  people.  Corrup- 
tion eats  away  at  this  understanding.  It  sets 
up  a  double  standard:  people  with  enough 
money  can  violate  the  law  and  get  away 
with  it,  eveyone  else  has  to  live  within  the 
law  or  face  the  penalties.  This  double  stand- 
ard corrodes  the  sense  of  Justice  and  the 
social  contract  that  the  government  officials 
have  with  the  people. 

In  addition,  the  narcotraffickers  promote 
violence  within  a  society.  Oangland-style 
murders,  assassinations,  and  wars  not  only 
with  the  government  but  between  traffick- 
ers flourish  when  Illegal  drug  use  and  drug 
trafficking  begin  to  afflict  a  society. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  on 
health,  personal  dignity  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Clearly  illegal  drug  use  and  drug 
trafficking  is  dangerous  to  the  societies  that 
permit  these  activities.  As  obvious  as  this 
has  been  to  us  here  In  the  United  States, 
the  diaasterous  effects  of  the  drug  trade  has 
only  recently  entered  the  awareness  of  the 
many  in  Latin  America.  This  changed  per- 
ception is  one  of  the  new  factors  In  the  war 
on  drugs,  and  it  Is  clearly  reflected  In  the 
actions  taken  by  the  O.KS. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  re%ilts  of  the  O.A.8.  Con- 
ference, and  examine  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  hemispheric  cooperation  In  the  war 
on  drugs. 

Mr.  BfURKOWSKI.  I  yield  the  floor 
at  this  time. 


D1040 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SYMMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  recognized. 


8.  2405— THE  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1986,  which  will  provide  au- 
thorizations for  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
STArroRD,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee.    Senator    Bkntsxn.    the 
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ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation.  Senator  Buroick. 
and  a  dlstins^uished  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  Sen- 
ator Abdhor.  have  Joined  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
must  be  reauthorized  by  October  1. 
1986.  in  order  for  any  additional  high- 
way authorizations  to  be  given  to  the 
States.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
Congress  meet  the  October  1  deadline 
and  complete  action  on  a  highway  re- 
authorization bill  so  that  the  Highway 
Program  is  not  disrupted. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  result  of  nine  hearings 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  the  fuU  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  have  held  be- 
gini^big  in  July  of  1985.  and  it  will  be 
the  basis  for  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  highway  reauthorization  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1986  provides 
$52,386,000,000  in  new  authorizations 
for  the  Highway  Program  during  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990.  All  50  States, 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Territories  participates  in  the 
Highway  Program. 

Since  1956  and  the  creation  of  the 
highway  trust  fund,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's highest  transportation  priorities 
has  been  the  construction  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways.  The  interstate  system  has 
been  one  of  our  coimtry's  most  note- 
worthy successes,  and  that  major  un- 
dertaking is  now  nearly  complete.  In 
order  to  provide  the  States  with  flexi- 
bility in  determining  whether  the  re- 
maining interstate  construction  work 
should  be  completed,  or  whether  re- 
construction of  the  existing  Interstate 
System  and  work  on  the  primary 
system  has  a  higher  priority,  this  bill 
provides  a  combined  interstate-pri- 
mary category  funded  at  $8.15  billion 
per  year. 

Funds  in  this  combined  category  can 
be  spent  on  any  construction  or  recon- 
struction project,  any  interstate  4R 
project,  or  any  construction  or  recon- 
struction project  on  the  primary 
system.  This  restructuring  of  the  pro- 
gram will  enable  those  States  which 
want  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  by 
1990  to  do  so.  There  may  be  other 
States  which  believe  fiu^her  work  on 
their  Interstate  Ssrstem  will  not  pro- 
vide as  many  benefits  as  necessary  re- 
construction of  existing  Interstate  seg- 
ments or  work  on  the  primary  system. 
These  States  may  determine  the  Inter- 
state System  is  complete  and  focus 
their  resources  on  Interstate  4R  work 
and  the  primary  sjrstem. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
of  this  bill  is  the  elimination  of  the 
need  for  any  future  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  interstate  cost  estimate 


[ICE]  or  interstate  substitute  cost  esti- 
mate [ISCEl.  The  bill  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  admin- 
istratively adjust  the  ICE  and  ISCE 
which  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  September  and  which  was  used  to 
apportion  Interstate  construction 
funds  on  October  1,  1986.  The  adjust- 
ed ICE  and  ISCE  will  then  be  used  to 
apportion  interstate  construction  and 
interstate  substitute  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990.  This  will 
assiu^  a  stable,  reliable  source  on 
Interstate  fimds  for  the  States.  States 
will  know  exactly  how  much  interstate 
money  they  will  receive  over  the  next 
4  years  and  will  be  able  to  plan  accord- 
ingly, particularly  if  they  want  to  use 
their  ability  to  prefinance  interstate 
projects  with  State  fimds. 

According  to  the  latest  interstate 
cost  estimate  [ICE]  approved  by  Con- 
gress, 25  States  are  now  half  percent 
States,  which  means  that  their  Inter- 
state System  is  nearly  completed. 
Most  of  the  remaining  States  have  in- 
dicated that  they  can  complete  their 
remaining  interstate  construction 
work  by  1990.  This  bill  continues  the 
commitment  to  complete  the  inter- 
state by  1990.  After  1990.  however.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  move  on  and 
address  other  pressing  highway  needs 
that  have  been  neglected  during  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 

This  legislation  also  continues  a 
strong  Federal  participation  in  the 
Bridge,  Interstate  Substitution.  Sec- 
ondary. Urban.  Federal  Lands.  Mini- 
mum Allocation,  and  Safety  Programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  authori- 
zations for  each  category  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

With  increasing  highway  needs  and 
limited  revenues,  it  is  important  to 
provide  the  States  with  as  much 
spending  flexibility  as  possible.  The 
bill  provides  additional  flexibility  in 
several  areas  including  total  transfer 
between  interstate  construction,  inter- 
state 4R  and  primary  fimds;  a  transfer 
of  up  to  50  percent  between  urban  and 
secondary  program  funds:  the  use  of 
Interstate  substitute  highway  funds  on 
any  public  road;  extension  of  availabil- 
ity of  interstate  construction  funds  to 
4  years  and  interstate  substitute  funds 
to  2  years:  permitting  States  to  use  a 
State  only  funded  bridge  program  as 
matching  funds  for  their  Federal-Aid 
Bridge  Program:  and  permitting  up  to 
10  States  to  participate  in  a  demon- 
stration block  grant  program. 

This  bill  provides  for  several  new 
programs  that  I  believe  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program.  First, 
the  new  interstate-primary  category 
will  provide  the  States  with  the  ability 
to  complete  the  Interstate  System  by 
1990  or  to  transfer  these  funds  to 
higher  priority  Interstate  4R  or  pri- 
mary system  projects.  Second,  a  major 
new  research  program,  the  Strategic 


Highway  Research  Program  [SHRP], 
is  authorized.  This  program  is  the 
largest  undertaking  of  highway  re- 
search since  the  AASHTO  road  test  in 
the  1950's.  With  limited  resources,  it  is 
extremely  Important  to  have  the  best 
information  and  technology  available 
to  make  certain  that  our  highway  dol- 
lars are  buying  facilities  that  will  serve 
us  well  and  long. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  a  new 
program  which  wlU  provide  us  with  in- 
formation in  determining  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram after  1990  and  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System.  It  permits  up  to 
10  States  to  participate  in  a  demon- 
stration modified  block  grant  program 
including  the  Secondary,  Urban  and 
Off-System  Bridge  Programs.  It  will 
provide  State  and  local  officials  with 
additional  authority  to  allocate  re- 
sources and  assume  responsibilities 
previously  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  each 
State  will  receive  at  least  85  percent  of 
its  contribution  to  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund.  This  applies  the  concept  of 
equity  that  was  recognized  for  the 
highway  accotmt  of  the  trust  fimd  in 
the  STAA  of  1982  to  the  mass  transit 
account  as  well.  The  receipts  into  the 
mass  transit  account  are  derived  from 
users  of  the  highway.  Since  the  gas 
tax  was  increased  and  the  mass  transit 
account  was  established  in  the  STAA 
of  1982.  only  a  few  States  have  re- 
ceived the  major  benefits  from  these 
user  fees.  Highway  users  in  a  majority 
of  the  States  have  seen  little,  if  any, 
benefit  from  their  highway  user  fees 
which  have  gone  into  the  mass  transit 
accoimt.  The  mass  transit  minlmniri 
allocation  provision  will  assure  all 
States,  and  the  highway  users  in  those 
States,  a  return  of  at  least  85  percent 
of  their  contribution  to  the  mass  tran- 
sit account  for  use  on  transit  or  high- 
way projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  earlier  that 
this  bill  will  provide  over  $52  billion  in 
new  authorizations  for  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program.  This  is  a  signif- 
icant amount.  However,  the  highway 
accoimt  of  the  trust  fund  has  a  cur- 
rent balance  which  exceeds  $9  billion. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO],  the  highway  ac- 
count could  support  a  highway  pro- 
gram of  approximately  $13.8  billion 
per  year  over  the  next  4  years.  The 
$13.8  billion  amount  assumes  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  existing  exemptions  in- 
cluding gasohol  and  oU  prices  of  over 
$28  per  barrel.  With  lower  oil  prices 
and  the  resulting  increased  use  of  gas- 
oline, CBO  estimates  that  revenues 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  will  in- 
crease. If  that  happens,  the  trust  fund 
could  support  even  more  than  $13.8 
billion  per  year. 

I  believe  Members  of  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  American  people 


supported  the  increased  highway  user 
fees  In  the  STAA  of  1982  because  ev- 
eryone believed  that  these  user  fees 
would  all  be  spent  on  our  roads  and 
bridges.  We  read  about  and  experi- 
enced first  hand,  the  dramatic  deterio- 
ration of  the  Nation's  infrastructure, 
and  we  believed  that  increased  gas  and 
truck  taxes  would  result  in  an  im- 
proved and  more  efficient  network  of 
roads. 

In  fact,  funding  for  the  highway 
program  has  increased  since  1982,  and 
we  have  seen  significant  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  our  highways. 
However,  spending  constraints,  im- 
posed by  Congress  as  part  of  an  over- 
all deficit  reduction  effort,  have  limit- 
ed the  States  ability  to  keep  pace  with 
construction  and  maintenance  require- 
ments in  most  program  categories. 

Significant  highway  needs  remain 
unmet  across  the  country:  $12  to  $15 
billion  is  needed  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System:  $48.3  billion  is  needed  to 
repair  and  replace  deficient  bridges: 
$20  billion  is  needed  to  address  exist- 
ing interstate  4R  needs:  over  200,000 
miles  of  the  primary  system  will  need 
capital  investments  during  the  next  15 
years:  and  over  $6  billion  per  year  is 
needed  to  maintain  existing  conditions 
on  the  urban  and  secondary  systems. 

Total  travel  in  1983  was  1.65  trillion 
miles,  a  6.4-percent  increase  over  1981. 
Highway  travel  is  expected  to  keep 
growing  at  a  2.0  to  2.74-percent  rate 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  By 
the  year  2000,  America's  roads  will 
have  to  carry  40-  to  60-percent  more 
travel  than  in  1984. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  highway 
needs,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
highway  program  is  100  percent  user 
financed  and  cannot  deficit  spend  be- 
cause of  the  Byrd  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  spending  constraints  of 
prior  years  are  no  longer  defensible. 
The  annual  funding  level  of  $13  billion 
contained  in  this  bill  is  a  good  starting 
point,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  only  a 
starting  point.  During  our  committee's 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  Increase  high- 
way funding  to  a  level  which  will 
spend  trust  fund  receipts,  including  in- 
terest, and  siflxiificantly  reduce  the 
cash  balance  in  the  account  over  the 
next  4  years. 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  the 
highway  program  that  I  believe  should 
be  addressed  further  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  bill.  The 
first  area  is  the  Disadvantaged  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  [DBE]  Program.  This 
bill  continues  the  DBE  Program  with 
several  modifications.  I  believe  there  is 
overwhelming  support  in  Congress  to 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  every- 
one. Any  individual  or  group's  effort 
to  achieve  greater  economic  status  in- 
vigorates our  national  economy  and 
strengthens  our  political  institutions. 
There  continues  to  be  strong  disagree- 


ment, however,  on  the  proper  means 
of  achieving  this  worthy  goal. 

I  believe  the  DBE  Program  in  its 
current  form  violates  constitutional 
guarantees  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  under  law  because  it  grants 
disadvantaged  status— and.  thereby, 
preferential  treatment— to  individuals 
based  solely  on  their  race.  Moreover. 
In  practice,  many  States  seem  to  have 
used  this  program  to  establish  a  quota 
system  for  the  award  of  Federal-aid 
contracts.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  DBE  Program  during  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  also  believe  changes  should  be 
made  to  the  55-mile  per  hour  speed 
limit.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  329,  a  bill 
introduced  by  my  distinguished'  col- 
league from  Nevada,  Senator  Hkrt. 
S.  329  would  permit  States  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  rural  highways  to  65 
miles  per  hour.  While  a  majority  of 
Americans  say  they  support  55,  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the 
driving  public  exceeds  the  55  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  when  traffic  and 
highway  conditions  permit. 

Our  Interstate  System  was  specifi- 
cally built  to  be  safe  at  speeds  of  70  to 
75  miles  per  hour,  and  there  are  many 
rural  highways,  particularly  in  the 
West,  where  traffic  Is  minimal  and  the 
55  miles  per  hour  limit  is  unreason- 
ably low.  State  transportation  depart- 
ments have  become  Increasingly 
safety-conscious  in  recent  years,  and  I 
believe  State  officials  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  which  rural  high- 
ways can  be  driven  safely  at  6S  miles 
per  hour. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  committee 
should  review  the  costs  and  require- 
ments of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram. Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
provision  in  the  defense  authorization 
blU  to  raise  the  Davis-Bacon  threshold 
of  application  to  $1  million  on  defense 
construction  contracts.  That  same  pro- 
vision, applied  to  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram would  save  approximately  $1,475 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $835 
million  in  outlays  over  the  next  4 
fiscal  years,  according  to  CBO.  In  the 
present  budgetary  climate,  I  believe 
the  committee  should  consider  Davis- 
Bacon  reform  as  a  means  of  achieving 
significant  and  justifiable  savings  in 
the  highway  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  today.  I  believe  it 
is  extremely  Important  that  we  meet 
the  goal  of  having  a  highway  reau- 
thorization measure  signed  into  law  by 
October  1.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
help  us  reach  that  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  t>e  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate* 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.2404 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ReprtientativeM  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congnu  aaaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dtad  is  the  "Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  19S6". 

AUTROMZATIOn 

8ic.  102.  The  following  lums  sre  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  other  than  the  Maia 
Transit  Account: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  IntenUte-Prtmary 
program  $8,160,000,000  per  fiscal  year  (or 
each  of  the  (iacal  yean  ending  September 
30.  1M7,  September  80,  1088,  September  M. 
1080,  and  September  SO.  1000. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  lyatem 
$750,000,000  per  (lacal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yean  ending  September  30. 1087,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1088,  September  30.  1080,  and 
September  30, 1900. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  lecondary  lystem 
In  rural  areai  $600,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1087,  September  30. 1988.  September 
30. 1989.  and  September  30. 1990. 

(4)  For  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion under  lecUon  144  of  title  33.  United 
SUtes  Code,  11300.000,000  per  fiKal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1087.  September  30.  1088,  September 
30.  1080.  and  September  30.  1000.  All  but 
$300,000,000  per  fiscal  year  of  each  such  au- 
thorisation ahall  be  apportioned  as  provided 
in  33  VS.C.  144(e).  Such  $300,000,000  ihaU 
be  obligated  as  provided  in  23  U^.C. 
144(g)(2).  The  minimum  percentage  off- 
system  bridge  provisions  of  23  \3A.C. 
144(gK2)  shaU  continue  effective  in  fiscal 
yean  1087, 1088. 1989.  and  1000. 

(8)  For  carrying  out  the  Federal  lands 
highway  program  under  section  204  of  title 
28.  United  SUtea  Code- 

(A)  For  forest  liighways.  $80,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  September  30.  1087.  September  80. 
1088.  September  30. 1089.  and  September  30, 
1900. 

(B)  For  public  lands  highways.  $50,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  September  30.  1987.  September  80. 
1988.  September  80. 1980.  and  September  80. 
1990. 

(C>  For  Indian  reservation  roads. 
$75,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yean  ending  September  30.  1987.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1088,  September  30.  1980.  and 
September  30, 1090. 

(D)  For  paric  roads  and  parlcways 
$75,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yean  ending  September  30.  1087.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  September  30.  1080.  and 
September  30. 1900. 

(6)  For  carrying  out  the  territorial  high- 
way program  under  section  215(a>  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code— 

(A)  For  the  Virgin  Islands,  15.000.000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  September  30,  1087.  September  30, 
1988,  September  30, 1089.  and  September  30. 
1990. 

(B)  For  Ouam.  $5,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1087,  September  30.  1088.  September 
30. 1080.  and  September  80. 1990. 

(C)  For  American  Samoa,  $1,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  September  80.  1087.  September  80. 
1088.  September  30. 1080.  and  September  80. 
1000. 

(D)  For  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  $1,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  ending  Septem- 
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ber  30.  1987.  September  30,  1988.  September 
30. 1989,  and  September  30, 1990. 

(7)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
nfety  construction  programs),  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  $10,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1987.  September  30, 

1988,  September  30, 1980,  and  September  30. 
1990. 

(8)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  tiUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment), by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1987. 
September  30.  1988,  September  30.  1989.  and 
September  30. 1990. 

(9)  For  projects  for  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards under  section  152  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code  $175,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1987,  September  30.  1988.  September  30. 

1989,  and  September  30.  1990. 

(10)  For  projects  for  the  elimination  of 
hazards  of  railway-highway  crossings  on 
any  public  road  under  under  section  130  of 
UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  $175,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  September  30,  1989.  and  September  30, 
1990. 

nrrsRSTATE  substitute  program 
Sk.    103.   Section    103(e)(4)   of   title   23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(4)  IMTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTE  PROGRAM.— 

"(A)  Withdrawal  of  approval.— Upon  the 
Joint  request  of  a  SUte  (3ovemor  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  the  Secretary 
may  withdraw  approval  of  any  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  on  the  IntersUte  System  which 
was  selected  and  approved  in  accordance 
with  this  title,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  route  or  portion  thereof  is  not  es- 
sential to  completion  of  a  unified  and  con- 
nected IntersUte  System  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary receives  assurances  that  the  SUte  does 
not  intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  in  the 
traffic  corridor  which  would  be  served  by 
the  route  or  portion  thereof. 

"(B)  Substitute  projects.— When  the  Sec- 
retary withdraws  approval  under  this  para- 
graph, a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  to  complete  the  withdrawn  route  or 
portion  thereof,  as  that  cost  is  included  in 
the  latest  IntersUte  System  cost  estimate 
approved  by  Congress,  or  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  1983  IntersUte  Cost  Estimate, 
whichever  is  earlier,  subject  to  increase  or 
decrease,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
based  on  changes  in  construction  costs  of 
the  withdrawn  route  or  portion  thereof  as 
of  the  date  of  approval  of  each  substitute 
project  under  this  paragraph,  or  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  1983  IntersUte  Cost  Esti- 
mate, whichever  is  earlier,  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  incur  obligations  for  the 
Federal  share  of  either  public  mass  transit 
projects  involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
raU  facilities  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment  Including  rolling  stock,  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both,  or  highway 
construction  projects  on  any  public  road  or 
both,  which  will  serve  the  area  or  areas 
from  which  the  IntersUte  route  or  portion 
thereof  was  withdrawn,  which  are  selected 
by  the  responsible  local  officials  of  the  area 
or  areas  to  be  served,  and  which  are  selected 
by  the  Oovemor  or  the  Governors  of  the 
SUte  or  SUtes  in  which  the  withdrawn 
route  was  located  if  the  withdrawn  route 
was  not  within  an  urbanized  area  or  did  not 
pass  through  and  connect  urbanized  areas, 


and  which  are  submitted  by  the  Governors 
of  the  SUtes  in  which  the  withdrawn  route 
was  located. 

"(C)  Dbadlihe  for  withdrawal.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  withdrawal  of 
a  route  under  this  paragraph  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
route  which  on  November  6,  1978,  is  under 
judicial  injunction  prohibiting  its  construc- 
tion the  Secretary  may  approve  withdrawals 
until  September  30.  1986.  and  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  route  which  on  May  12, 
1982,  is  under  Judicial  injunction  prohibit- 
ing its  construction,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove withdrawals  on  such  route  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

"(D)  Project  approval;  federal  share.— 
Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  a  substitute 
project  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  share  of  each  substitute  project 
shall  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

"(E)  Availability  of  Funds  for  Substitute 
Projects.— 

"(i)  Time  period.— The  sums  apportioned 
and  the  sums  allocated  under  this  para- 
graph for  public  mass  transit  projects  or  for 
projects  under  any  highway  assistance  pro- 
gram shall  remain  available  in  the  State  of 
apportionment  or  allocation  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  apportioned  or  allocated,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(il)  Reapportionment  or  reallocation.— 
Any  sums  which  are  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  a  SUte  and  are  unobligated  (other 
than  an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  substitute  project  which  has  been  submit- 
ted by  the  SUte  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval) at  the  end  of  the  period  of  availabil- 
ity shall  be  apportioned  or  allocated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  among  those  SUtes  which 
have  obligated  all  sums  (other  than  such  an 
amount)  apportioned  or  allocated,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  them.  Such  reapportion- 
ments shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
adjusted  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"(F)  Administration  of  transit  funds.— 
The  sums  obligated  for  mass  transit  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  become  part  of. 
and  be  administered  through,  the  Urban 
Mass  TransporUtion  Fund. 

"(G)  Authorization  of  appropriations 
FOR  highway  projects.- For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  $257,000,000 
shall  be  available  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  expenditure  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  for  projects  under  highway 
assistance  programs.  There  shall  be  avail- 
able, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account),  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  expenditure  under  this  paragraph 
for  projects  under  highway  assistance  pro- 
grams $700,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  September  30.  1986.  and 
$725,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  $650,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  endbig  Sep- 
tember 30,  1087,  September  30,  1988,  Sep- 
tember 30. 1989.  and  September  30, 1990. 

"(H)  Distribution  of  smsTixuTi  hioh- 

WAY  FUNDS.— 

"(i)  Between  discretionart  and  appor- 
tioned PROGRAMS.— Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  subparagraph 
(Q)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  September  30,  1986,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  Sep- 


tember 30,  1988,  September  30,  1989,  and 
September  30,  1990,  for  substitute  highway 
projects  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  dla- 
trlbuted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
The  remaining  75  percent  of  such  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  cost 
estimates. 

"(ii)  1984  appoktiormkmt.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting substitute  highway  proJecU  under 
this  paragraph  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982.  Upon  approval  of  such  cost  esti- 
mate by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  making  apportionments  for  substitute 
highway  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984. 

"(iii)  1985  AND  1986  apportionments.- The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  substitute  highway 
projects  under  this  paragraph  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  within  ten  days  suttsequent 
to  January  2,  1984.  and  upon  approval  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Feder- 
al share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  substitute  high- 
way projects  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985  and  September  30, 1986. 

"(iv)  Subsequent  apportionments.— In 
September  of  1986  and  every  September 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
IntersUte  substitute  cost  estimate  estab- 
lished in  revised  Tables  3  and  4,  Committee 
Print  99-69  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to  re- 
flect (1)  changes  in  the  amounte  available  to 
the  Secretary,  (2)  changes  in  the  SUte  esti- 
mates in  the  division  of  funds  between  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  (3)  ap- 
proval of  substitute  projects,  and  (4)  the  al- 
location and  apportionment  of  substitute 
highway  funds  in  prior  fiscal  years  and  shaJl 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  adjusted  esti- 
mates in  making  apportionments  for  substi- 
tute highway  projecte  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1986. 

"(I)  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
transit  projects.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  for  substitute  transit  projects 
under  this  paragraph  the  sums  provided  in 
section  4(g)  of  the  Urban  Mass  TransporU- 
Uon  Act  of  1964. 

"(J)  Distribution  of  substitutb  transit 

FUNDS. — 

"(i)  Between  discretionary  and  appor- 
tioned PROGRAMS.— Fifty  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1983,  for  carry- 
ing out  substitute  transit  projects  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  remaining 
50  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  cost  estimates  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

"(ii)  1984  apportionment.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting substitute  transit  projects  under  this 
paragraph  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982.  Upon  approval  of  such  cost  esti- 
mate by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  making  apportionments  for  substitute 
transit  projects  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1984. 


"(ill)  1985  and  iias  APPORTioNMBna.— The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  reviaed  etUinate  of 
the  oost  of  oompletinc  mibatltute  transit 
projects  under  this  paragraph  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepreMntotives  within  ten  days  subsequent 
to  January  3,  1984,  and  upon  approval  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  the  Feder- 
al share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionmenta  for  subttitute  tran- 
sit projects  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988,  and  September  30. 1988. 

"(iv)  Subsequent  APPoanomsim.— In 
September  1986  and  every  September  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  Uie  Inter- 
state substitute  oost  estimate  established  In 
revised  Tables  3  and  4.  Committee  Print  99- 
69  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to  reflect  (1) 
changes  in  the  amounts  available  to  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph.  (2)  changes 
in  SUte  estimates  of  the  division  of  funds 
between  substitute  highway  and  transit 
projects,  (3)  approvals  of  substitute 
projecte,  and  (4)  the  allocation  and  appor- 
tionment of  substitute  transit  funds  in  prior 
fiscal  years  and  shall  use  the  Federal  share 
of  such  adjusted  estimate  in  making  appor- 
tionmente  for  substitute  transit  projecte  for 
fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1986. 

"(K)  Reduction  of  interstate  apportion- 
ment.— 

"(i)  In  OKHBua.— Unobligated  apportion- 
mente  for  the  IntersUte  System  in  any 
SUte  where  a  withdrawal  is  approved  under 
this  paragraph  shall,  on  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval, be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  with- 
drawn route  or  portion  thereof  bears  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of  all  Inter- 
sUte routes  in  that  SUte  as  reflected  in  the 
latest  cost  estimate  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(ii)  Exception.— In  any  SUte  where  the 
withdrawal  of  an  IntersUte  route  or  portion 
thereof  has  been  approved  under  this  para- 
graph prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1976,  the 
unobligated  apportlonmente  for  the  Inter- 
sUte System  in  that  SUte  on  such  date  of 
enactment  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  to 
complete  such  route  or  portion  thereof,  as 
shown  on  the  latest  coat  estimate  approved 
by  Congress  prior  to  such  approval  of  with- 
drawal, bears  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  aU  IntersUte  routes  in  the  SUte.  as 
shown  on  such  cost  estimate;  except  that 
the  amount  of  such  proportional  reduction 
shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  any  re- 
duction in  such  SUte's  IntersUte  apportion- 
ment which  was  attribuUble  to  the  Federal 
share  of  any  substitute  project  approved 
under  this  paragraph  prior  to  enactment  of 
such  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

"(L)  Appucabiltty  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation ACT.— 

"(i)  Supplkmkmtary  funds.— Funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  shall  be  supplemen- 
tary to  and  not  in  substitution  for  funds  au- 
thorised and  available  for  obligation  pursu- 
ant to  the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended. 

"(11)  Labor  protection.— The  provisions  of 
section  3(eX4)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
Ution Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
in  carrying  out  this  paragraph. 

"(M)  LnoTATioN  ON  nrnnsTATB  disigna- 
noHS.— After  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978,  the  Secre- 
tai7  may  not  designate  any  mileage  as  part 


of  the  Interatate  System  puratiant  to  this 
paragraph  or  under  any  other  provisioni  of 
law.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  a  designation  made  under  section  189  of 
this  tiUe. 

"(N)  Open  to  tratpic  UQOiUKiirr.— After 
September  30,  1978,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
withdraw  approval  under  this  paragraph  of 
any  route  or  portion  thereof  on  the  Inter- 
sUte System  open  to  traffic  before  the  date 
of  the  proposed  withdrawal.  Any  withdraw- 
al of  approval  of  any  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  before  Septonber  SO,  1979,  Is  hereby 
determined  to  be  authorised  by  this  para- 
graph. 

"(O)  Limitation  of  suBSTrrunoN  for 
statutorilt  onioNATED  ROUTES.— Any  route 
or  segment  which  was  statutorily  de^gnated 
after  BCarch  7,  1978,  to  be  on  the  IntersUte 
System  shall  not  be  eligible  for  withdrawal 
or  substitution  under  this  subsection. 

"(P)  RioHT-or-WAT  patback.— Of  sums 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  SUte,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  in  Federal  funds  to 
purchase  right-of-way  for  the  withdrawn 
route  or  portion  thereof  in  every  case  where 
right-of-way  has  not  been  disposed  of  by  the 
SUte  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  be  available  for  release 
by  the  Secretary  until  the  right-of-way  dis- 
position decision  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  108(eX6KB),  (6XB).  or  (e)(7)  of 
this  title.  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
eligible  SUte  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  baaed  on  the  full  remaining  value  of 
the  sums  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph as  determined  by  the  Secretary  but 
the  total  of  such  apportlonmente  shall  not 
exceed  the  remaining  value  of  such  sums 
less  the  amount  unavailable  for  release  by 
the  Secretary.  Sums  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  be  made  available  for  apportion- 
ment upon  partial  or  full  repayment  of 
funds  In  accordance  with  section  10S(eK7) 
of  this  title  or  upon  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that,  under  section  108(eX6KB)  or 
(6KB),  repayment  is  not  required". 
apportionment 

Sk.  104.  Section  104  of  UUe  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by: 

(a)  Striking  in  paragraph  (fXl)  ",  except 
that  in  the  case  of  funds  authorised  for  ap- 
porUonment  on  the  IntersUte  System,  the 
Secretary  shall  set  aside  that  porUon  of 
such  funds  (subject  to  the  overall  llmiUUon 
of  one-half  of  1  per  centum)  on  October  1  of 
the  year  next  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  authorized  for  such 
System."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  by  relettering  subaecUon  (f)  as 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  foUows: 
"(c)  On  October  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 

years,  ending  September  30,  1987,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  September  30,  1989,  and  Sep- 
tember 30, 1990,  the  Secretary,  after  making 
deducUons  authorized  by  subaecUons  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  deduct  one- 
quarter  per  centum  of  the  remaining  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  the  Federal-aid  IntersUte-Primary 
program,  the  urban  system,  the  secondary 
system,  bridge  replacement  and  rehabillU- 
tion,  IntersUte  Substitution  highway 
projecte,  projecte  for  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards of  railway-highway  crossings,  and  for 
the  projecte  for  the  elimination  of  haiards 
under  section  162  of  this  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Strategic  Highway  Research  Project  under 
secUon  133  of  this  UUe." 

(c)  Repealing  existing  subsections  (c)  and 
(d). 


(d)  Existing  subseetlOD  (b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary,  after  making  the  deduettoos  au- 
thorised by  subseeUons  (a),  (b),  and  (o)  of 
this  section,  shall  apportion  the  remainder 
of  the  sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  upon  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems for  that  fiscal  year,  among  the  several 
SUtes  in  the  following  manner. 

"(1)  For  TRt  Fbhral-aib  Intbstat>-pu- 

MAST  PROOSAM— 

"(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989,  and  1990  that  portion  of 
$3,000,000,000  remaining  after  making  the 
deductions  authorised  by  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  appor- 
Uoned  in  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  in  each 
SUte  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  estimated  oost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  in  all 
of  the  SUtes  as  established  in  reviaed  Table 
6.  Committee  Print  99-88  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works />rovided  that  the  Secretary  shall  on 
October  1,  1988.  before  making  the  appor- 
tionment required  by  this  paragraph,  adjust 
such  IntersUte  Cost  Estimate  to  reflect  (1) 
all  previous  credite,  apportlonmente  of 
IntersUte  construction  funds  and  lapses  of 
previous  apportlonmente  of  Interstate  con- 
strucUon  funds,  (ii)  previous  withdrawals  of 
IntersUte  segmente,  (111)  previous  alloca- 
tions of  IntersUte  discretionary  funds,  and 
(iv)  transfers  of  IntersUte  construction 
funds  and  Provided,  that  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989.  and  1990.  no 
SUte,  including  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  shall 
receive  less  than  one-half  per  centum  of  the 
total  apporUonment  imder  this  paragraph 
(A).  Whenever  amotmte  made  available 
under  this  proviso  in  any  State  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  completing  that  SUte's 
portion  of  the  IntersUte  System,  and 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  necessary  re- 
surfacing, restoraUon,  rehabiltUUon.  and 
reconstruction  of  the  IntersUte  System 
within  such  SUte,  the  excess  amount  shall 
be  eligible  for  expenditure  on  the  Primary 
System  (other  than  the  IntersUte  System), 
urban  and  secondary  systems  and  for 
projecte  for  the  elimination  of  hasards 
under  section  162  of  this  title. 

"(B)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989.  and  1990  that  porUon  of 
$2,800,000,000  remaining  after  making  the 
deduction  authorized  by  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows:  55  per  centum  in  the  ratio  that 
lane  miles  on  the  IntersUte  routes  designat- 
ed under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this  UUe 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not  subject 
to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  in 
section  129(k)  of  this  title)  in  each  SUte 
bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  lane  miles  in 
all  SUtes;  and  46  per  centum  in  the  ratio 
that  vehicle  miles  traveled  on  lanes  on  the 
IntersUte  routes  designated  under  sections 
103  and  139(c)  of  this  title  (other  than  those 
on  toll  roads  not  subject  to  a  Secretarial 
agreement  provided  for  in  section  129<k)  of 
this  nxXt)  in  each  SUte  bears  to  the  total  of 
all  such  vehicle  miles  in  all  SUtes.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  no  SUte 
excluding  any  SUte  that  has  no  IntersUte 
lane  miles  shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  centum  of  the  total  apporilonment 
made  by  this  subparagraph  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

"(C)  Before  making  the  apportionment 
under  this  paragraph  (C).  the  Secretary 
shall  set  aside  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(CXiv).  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
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1988.  1989.  and  1990  that  portion  of 
$2,350,000,000  remaining  after  such  set  aside 
and  after  the  deductions  authorized  by  sub- 
aecUons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  apportioned  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  State  the  higher  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  apportioned  to  such  State  under  a 
formula  where  (I)  two-thirds  would  be  ap- 
portioned, one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the 
area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area  of 
all  the  States,  one-third  in  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  rural  areas  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  rural  areas 
of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census,  and  one-third  in 
the  ratio  which  the  mileage  of  rural  delivery 
routes  suid  Intercity  mail  routes  where  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  motor  vehicles  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  rural  de- 
livery and  intercity  mail  routes  where  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  motor  vehicles,  as  shown 
by  a  certificate  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
which  he  is  directed  to  make  and  furnish 
annually  to  the  Secretary:  and  one-third  in 
the  ratio  which  the  population  in  urban 
areas  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation in  urban  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  Federal  census  with  no 
State  (other  than  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  receive  less  than  one-half  per  centum  of 
each  year's  apportionment  and  the  amount 
which  would  be  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  a  formula  where  (ID  each  State 
would  be  apportioned  one-half  in  the  ratio 
which  the  population  of  rural  areas  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  rural 
areas  of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the 
latest  available  Federal  census  and  one-half 
in  the  ratio  which  the  population  in  urtian 
areas  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation in  urban  areas  in  aU  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  Federal  census. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  total  the 
amounts  determined  for  each  State  under 
paragraph  (i)  and  shall  determine  the  ratio 
which  the  amounts  apportioned  under  this 
paragraph  (C)  bears  to  such  total. 

"(ill)  The  amount  which  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  under  this  paragraph 
(C)  shall  be  the  amount  determined  for 
such  State  under  paragraph  (i)  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  determined  under  paragraph 
(11). 

"(iv)  No  State  shall  receive  an  apportion- 
ment under  tills  paragraph  (C)  which  is  less. 
than  the  lower  of  (I),  the  amount  which  the 
State  would  be  apportioned  under  the  for- 
mula in  paragraph  (iKI),  and  (II),  the 
amount  which  the  State  would  be  appor- 
*toned  under  the  formula  in  paragraph 
(iXII).  No  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  per  centum  of  the  total  apportionment 
under  this  paragraph  (C). 

"(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system: 

One-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of 
each  State  t>ear8  to  the  total  area  of  aU  the 
States;  one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  rural  areas  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  rural  Eireas  of  all  of 
the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census:  and  one-third  in  the  ratio 
which  the  mileage  of  rural  delivery  and 
Intercity  mall  routes  where  service  is  per- 
formed by  motor  vehicles,  certified  as  above 
provided,  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  intercity  mail 
routes  where  service  is  performed  by  motor 
vehicles  in  all  the  States.  No  State  (other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of 
each  year's  apportionment. 

"(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 

In  the  ratio  which  the  population  in 
urban  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each  State 


bears  to  the  total  population  in  such  urban 
areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census.  No  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  centum  of  each  year's  appor- 
tionment.". 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  on  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  of  the  State 
highway  departments  the  sums  apportioned 
hereunder  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year, 
and  also  the  sums  which  have  been  deduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  this  section.  To  permit  the  States  to  de- 
velop adequate  plans  for  the  utUization  of 
apportioned  sums,  the  Secretary  shall 
advise  each  State  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
apportioned  each  year  under  this  section 
not  later  than  ninety  days  Ijefore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums  to 
be  apportioned  are  authorized.". 

(f)  Existing  subsection  (g)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Not  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  in  accordance  with  sections  130. 
144,  and  152  of  ttiis  title,  may  be  transferred 
from  the  apportionment  under  one  section 
to  the  apportionment  under  any  other  of 
such  sections  if  such  a  transfer  is  requested 
by  the  State  highway  department  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  being  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Secretary  may  approve 
the  transfer  of  100  per  centum  of  the  appor- 
tionment under  one  such  section  to  the  ap- 
portionment under  any  other  of  such  sec- 
tions if  such  transfer  is  requested  by  the 
State  highway  department,  and  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  l>eing  in  the  public  in- 
terest, if  the  Secretary  has  received  satisfac- 
tory assurances  from  such  State  highway 
department  that  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram from  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
transferred  have  been  met.". 

(g)  Existing  subsection  (h)  is  repealed, 
(h)  Subsection  (h)  Is  added  as  follows: 
"(h)(1)  The  amount  apportioned  in  any 

fiscal  year  to  each  State  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  may  l>e  transferred  from  the  appor- 
tioimient  under  one  paragraph  to  the  appor- 
tionment under  the  other  paragraph  if  such 
transfer  is  requested  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  is  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  such  State  and  the  Secretary  as  being 
in  the  public  interest.  Funds  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  transferred 
from  their  aUocation  to  any  urbanized  area 
of  two  hundred  thousand  population  or 
more  under  section  ISO  of  this  title  without 
the  approval  of  the  local  officials  of  such 
urbanized  area. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  transfers  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  total  of  all  transfers  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  apportionment  shall 
not  increase  the  original  amount  of  such  ap- 
portionment for  such  fiscal  year  by  more 
than  50  per  centimi.  Not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  amount  of  any  ap- 
portionment for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  other  apportionments.". 

UTTIMG  OP  CONTRACTS 

Sk.  105.  Section  112(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
that  an  emergency  situation  exists"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

AVAILABtUTY 

Sec.  106.  Section  118  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  118.  Availability— 

"(a)  On  and  sifter  the  date  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  certified  to  each  State  the  sums  ap- 


portioned or  allocated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization under  this  title  such  suma  ahall 
l>e  available  for  obligation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(bXl)  Sums  apportioned  for  the  Federal- 
aid  Interstate-primary  program,  for  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system  and  for  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  in  a  State  shall 
continue  available  for  obligation  in  that 
State  for  the  appropriate  program  and 
system  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  authorized  and  any  amounts  so  appor- 
tioned remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  period  shall  lapse. 

"(2)(A)  Sums  apportioned  for  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  in  a  State 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  in  that 
State  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums 
are  authorized  and  any  amounts  appor- 
tioned remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
the  period  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  144(g)(2)  of  this 
tiUe. 

"(B)  Sums  allocated  for  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  in  a  State  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  that  State 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  alloca- 
tion and  any  amount  allocated  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  period  shall 
be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  144(g)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Sums  apportioned  or  allocated  for  a 
particular  purpose  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  obligated  if  a  sum  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  sums  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  the  State  for  such  purpose  for  such 
fiscal  year  and  previous  fiscal  years  Is  obli- 
gated. Any  funds  released  by  the  payment 
of  the  final  voucher  or  by  the  modification 
of  the  formal  project  agreement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  same  class  of  funds  previous- 
ly apportioned  or  allocated  to  the  State  and 
be  immediately  available  for  obligation.". 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESUItrACnNO 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  lie(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  strilc- 
ing  "section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  129(li)  of  this  title"  and  by  (2)  strllc- 
ing  the  next  to  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  119(b)  of  tiUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  strildng  "for 
the  Interstate  system  shall"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall",  by  (2)  strildng  "equal  to 
10  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  not  more  than  10  per  centum",  and  by 
(3)  striking  "104"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "104(d)(1)(A)". 

(c)  Section  119(d)  is  repealed. 

FEDERAL  SBARI  PAYABLE 

Sic.  108.  (a)  Suljsection  (a)  of  section  120, 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
strildng  "financed  with  primary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "financed  with  Inter- 
state-primary" and  by  inserting  "(other 
than  the  Interstate  System)"  after  "prlnmry 
system". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  120,  tiUe  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  120.  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"provided  for  by  funds  made  available 
under  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  shall  be 
increased  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
as  de^gnated  in  section  103  of  this  title  and 
as  designated  prior  to  March  9.  1984.  in  sec- 
tion 139(a)  and  (b)  of  this  title  financed 
with  Interstate-primary  funds  shall  not 
exceed". 


(d)  SubMcUon  (f )  of  lecUon  130  of  Utle  33. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  Btrlklng 
"ahall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  ooat 
thereof:  Provided"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  account  of  any  project  on  a 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Including  the 
Interstate  System,  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  of  a  project  on  a  system 
as  provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  Federal  share 
payable  for  eligible  emergency  repairs  to 
mlnimiiw  damage,  protect  facilities  or  re- 
store essential  traffic  accomplished  within 
thirty  days  after  the  actual  (xxnirrence  may 
amount  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
thereof:  And  provided  further". 

(eXl)  The  second  subsection  (i),  subsec- 
tion (J),  and  subsection  (k)  of  section  130  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  relettered 
as  subsection  (J),  (k),  and  (1),  respectively. 

(3)  The  second  subsection  (i)  of  section 
130,  UUe  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  relettered 
as  subsection  (J),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"104(b)  and"  before  "307(c)". 

(f)  Subsection  (m)  Is  added  to  section  130 
of  tiUe  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
title,  a  State  may  contribute  an  amount  in 
excess  of  its  normal  share  on  a  project  con- 
structed under  this  title  so  as  to  decrease 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  such  project: 
Provided,  that  the  use  of  thi^  provision 
shaU  be  subject  to  criteria  esUbllshed  by 
the  Secretary."- 

(g)  SecUon  130(f)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  section  is  effective 
for  all  natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ures which  occur  subsequent  to  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

RELOCATION  OP  tTTILITT  PACILITIK8 

Sec.  109.  Section  133(a)  of  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  When  a  SUte  pays  for  the  cost  of  re- 
location of  utility  facilities  necesslUted  by 
the  construction  of  a  project  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  including  the  Inter- 
sUte  System,  or  under  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram, or  under  the  SUte's  safety  improve- 
ment program  for  the  elimination  of  has- 
ards  to  the  traveling  public  resulting  from 
the  utility  facilities  on  or  near  the  right-of- 
way  of  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  including  the  IntersUte  system.  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
SUte  for  such  cost  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Federal  funds  are  used  on  the  project.". 

EMXROENCT  RELIXP 

Sw.  110.  Section  135  of  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Vlrvln  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  SUtes  and  part  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  territory  shaU  be  considered  to  be  a 
Governor  of  a  SUte.  The  Secretary  may 
expend  funds  from  the  suma  authorised  for 
this  section  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  highways  eligible  for  assistance  under 
secUon  316  of  this  UUe:  Provided,  that  obli- 
gations for  proJecU  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year.". 

VIRICU  WnOHT  UMITATIONS— IMTXRSTATI 
STSTDI 

Sec.  111.  Section  137(a)  of  UUe  33.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  shall  be  apporUoned" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  ap- 
porUoned under  secUon  104(dKlXA)  of  this 


UUe"  and  by  (b)  adding  after  the  word 
"lapse"  the  following:  "if  not  released  and 
obligated  within  the  availability  period  spec- 
ified in  secUon  118(bXl)  of  this  UUe", 

TOLL  PACIUniS 

Sk.  113.  (a)  SecUon  139  of  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(jXl)  Each  operator  of  toll  roads,  toll 
tunnels,  toll  ferries,  and  toU  bridges,  other 
than  an  international  toll  facility  or  toll  fa- 
cility subject  to  an  agreement  under  this 
secUon  or  section  105  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
porUtion  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  on  a  Fed- 
eral-aid system  in  a  SUte  shall  biennially 
certify  to  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  that 
such  facilities  are  adequately  maintained 
and  that  the  operator  of  such  toll  facility 
has  the  ability  to  fund  the  replacement  or 
repair  of  any  such  facilities  that  are  not 
adequately  maintained  without  luing  Feder- 
al-aid highway  funds.  Failure  to  certify 
shall  preclude  Federal  funding  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  any  facilities  owned 
or  operated  by  the  operator  of  such  toll  fa- 
cility. 

"(3)  The  Governor  shall  report  biennially 
to  the  Secretary  the  toll  facilities  subject  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  that  have 
so  certified  and  those  which  have  not  certi- 
fied in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  If  funds  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  are  used  to  repair  or  replace 
such  toll  facilities,  the  SUte's  apportion- 
menu  for  the  following  fiscal  year  under 
section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  moneys 
expended:  Provided,  That  such  reduction 
shall  not  be  made  if  the  SUte  has  executed 
an  agreement  covering  such  toll  facillUes 
under  this  section  or  section  105  of  the  Sur- 
face TransporUtion  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.". 

"(k)  Sums  apporUoned  to  a  SUte  for  the 
Federal-aid  IntersUte  Primary  program  or 
for  IntersUte  System  resurfacing  may  be 
obligated  for  proJecU  for  resurfacing,  re- 
storing, and  rehabillUtIng  lanes  in  use  for 
more  than  five  years  on  a  toll  road  which 
has  been  designated  as  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
sUte System  if  an  agreement  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  has  been 
reached  with  the  SUte  highway  department 
and  any  public  authority  with  JurisdlcUon 
over  such  toll  road  prior  to  the  approval  of 
such  project  that  the  toll  road  will  become 
free  to  the  public  upon  the  collection  of 
tolls  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the 
toll  road  or  any  bonds  ouUtanding  at  the 
time  constltutiiig  a  valid  lien  against  It,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and 
debt  service  during  the  period  of  toll  eollec- 
Uons.  The  agreement  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  contain  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  If,  for  any  reason,  a  toll  road 
subject  to  an  agreement  does  not  become 
free  to  the  public  upon  collection  of  suffi- 
cient tolls,  as  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Federal  funds  used  for  projecte  on 
such  toll  road  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
a  provision  requiring  that  if  such  repayment 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  Federal  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  SUte  by  reason  of  Including 
toll  road  mileage  in  an  apportionment  for- 
mula, the  SUte's  apporUonment  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  needed  to  make  the 
repayment  equal  such  apportionment. 

(b)  Section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striUng  the 
last  two  sentences. 
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Sk.  us.  (a)  Section  ISO  of  UUe  33,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  subaee- 
Uons  (d).  (e).  (f ),  (g),  and  (h)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  SUte  shall  conduct  and  system- 
atically maintain  a  survey  of  all  highways  to 
identify  those  railroad  crossings  which  may 
require  separaUon.  relocatloln,  or  proteeUve 
devices,  and  establish  and  Implement  a 
schedule  of  projects  for  this  purpose.  At  a 
minimum,  such  a  schedule  shall  provide 
signs  for  all  railroad-highway  crossings. 

"(e)  At  least  half  of  the  funds  authorised 
for  and  expended  under  thtf  secUon  shall  be 
available  for  the  installaUon  of  protecUve 
devices  at  railway-highway  crossings.  Sums 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  this  sec- 
Uon shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  the 
same  manner  as  funds  arportloned  under 
secUon  104(dXl>  of  tiUe  3S.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(f)  35  per  centum  of  the  fimds  authorized 
for  this  section  shaU  be  apportioned  to  the 
SUtes  in  the  same  manner  as  sums  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(dX3)  of  UUe  3S. 
United  SUtes  Code,  35  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  SUtes  in 
the  same  manner  as  apportioned  under  sec- 
tion 104(dXS)  of  UUe  33,  United  States 
Code,  and  50  per  centum  of  su^  fundi  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  SUtes  in  the  ratio 
that  total  rail-highway  crossings  in  each 
SUte  bears  to  the  total  of  such  crossings  in 
all  States.  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  financed  with  funds 
authorized  for  this  secUon  shall  be  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  thereof. 

"(g)  Each  SUte  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtion  not  later  than  De- 
cember 30  of  each  year  on  the  progress 
being  made  to  implement  the  railroad-high- 
way crossings  program  authorised  by  this 
section  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  im- 
provemenU.  Each  SUte  report  shall  contain 
an  assessment  of  the  coste  of  the  various 
treatmente  employed  and  subsequent  acci- 
dent experience  at  improved  locations.  The 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  sliall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  House 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of 
each  year,  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  SUte  in  implementing  projecte  to  Im- 
prove railroad-highway  crossings.  The 
report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  number  of  projecte  undertaken,  their 
dIstribuUon  by  cost  range,  road  system, 
nature  of  treatment,  and  subsequent  acci- 
dent experience  at  improved  locations.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary's  report  shall  ana- 
lyse and  evaluate  each  SUte  program,  iden- 
tify any  sUte  found  not  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  schedule  of  improvemenu  required 
by  subsecUon  (d)  and  include  recommenda- 
tions for  future  implemenUUon  of  the  rail- 
road highway  crouings  program. 

"(h)  Funds  authorised  for  this  section 
may  be  used  to  provide  local  government 
with  funds  to  be  used  on  a  matehing  basis 
when  SUte  funds  are  available  which  may 
only  be  spent  when  local  government  pro- 
duces matehing  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  railroad  crossings.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1973  is  repealed. 

STRATEGIC  HIGHWAT  RXSIARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  'nUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  section  133  as  follows: 

"Sk.  133.  (a)  Strategic  highway  research 
program. 

The  sums  provided  by  secUon  104(c)  of 
this  UUe  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
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when  deducted  to  implement  the  Strategic 
Highway  Research  Program  (SHRP).  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
SHRP  in  cooperation  with  the  State  high- 
way departments,  as  represented  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  (AASHTO).  The 
Secretary  shall  set  standards  to  use  the 
funds  under  this  paragraph  to  conduct  re- 
search, development  and  technology  trans- 
fer activities  determined  to  be  strategically 
important  to  the  national  highway  trans- 
portation system.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide grants  to,  and  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with,  AASHTO  and/or  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate portions  of  the  SHRP.  Advance 
payments  may  be  made  as  necessary  to  fa- 
eUitate  such  cooperative  agreements.  No 
State  matching  share  is  required  for  the 
sums  made  available  under  this  section.  The 
siuns  provided  by  this  section  shall  be  com- 
bined and  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  single  fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  the  same  period  as  funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  Federal-aid  Interstate-pri- 
mary program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report 
annually  beginning  on  January  1,  1988,  to 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  House  Public  Worlds  and 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Congress 
which  provides  Information  on  the  progress 
and  research  findings  of  the  Strategic  High- 
way Research  Program.". 

SBCnOH  139  ROUTES 

Sac.  115.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(a),  the  fourth  sentence  of  139(b),  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  139(c)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "sections  104(bXl)  and 
104<bK5KB)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"secUon  104(dKl)". 

OPr-SYSTDf  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Sic.  U6.  Section  144.  tiUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  respect  to  any  project  not  on  a 
f^ederal-aid  highway  system  for  the  replace- 
ment of  a  bridge  or  rehabilitation  of  a 
bridge  which  is  wholly  funded  from  State 
and  local  sources,  is  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  under  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  noncontroversial,  is  certified 
by  the  state  to  have  been  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  aU  standards  applicable  to 
such  projects  under  section  144,  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  upon  completion 
to  be  no  longer  a  deficient  bridge,  any 
amount  expended  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  from  such  State  and  local 
sources  for  such  project  in  excess  of  20  per 
centimi  of  the  cost  of  construction  thereof 
may  be  credited  to  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  projects  in  such  State  which 
are  eligible  for  Federal  funds  under  section 
144,  in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.". 

ELIGIBIUTT 

Sec.  117.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  section  153  as  follows: 

"Sec.  153.  EligibUlty. 

State  or  local  taxes  which  are  based  upon 
the  amount  of  a  federally  assisted  contract 
or  which  are  assessed  upon  construction  ma- 
terials to  be  incorporated  into  a  federally  as- 
sisted project  are  not  items  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  under  this  title." 

MUflMUlf  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  157(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowK 


"(a)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1987,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986  and  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  thereaf- 
ter, on  Octoiier  1,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  allocate  among  the  States, 
as  defined  in  section  101  of  this  title, 
amounts  sufficient  to  insure  that  a  State's 
percentage  of  the  total  apportionments  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  and  allcx^tions  for  the 
prior  fiscal  year  for  Federal-aid  highway 
programs,  except  allocations  for  forest  high- 
ways, Indian  reservation  roads,  and  parli- 
ways  and  park  roads  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title,  highway  related  safety 
grants  authorized  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  nonconstruction  safety  grants  author- 
ized by  sections  402,  406,  and  408  of  this 
title,  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Grants  authorized  by  section  404  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
shall  not  be  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments  at- 
tributable to  highway  users  in  that  State 
paid  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account,  in  the  latest 
fiscal  year  for  which  data  are  available.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1986. 

(c)  Title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
157(c)  is  amended  by  striking  the  "and"  that 
precedes  "September  30, 1986"  and  inserting 
after  "1986"  the  following:  ',  September  30. 
1987,  September  30,  1988.  September  30. 
1989,  and  September  30, 1990". 

FEDERAL-AID  UTTERSTATE-PRIIIART  PRtXSRAM 

Sec.  119.  Title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  section  159  as  follows: 

"Sec.  159 

"Sec.  159.  Federal-aid  Interstate-primary 
program. 

"(a)  It  is  the  national  policy  to  bring  all 
elements  of  the  primary  system  up  to  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  section  109  of 
this  title.  To  accomplish  this  policy  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate-primary  program  shall 
consist  of  projects  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, rehabilitation,  restoration, 
and  resurfacing  or  improvement  of  the  pri- 
mary system  as  designated  In  section  103(a) 
of  this  title  and  the  Interstate  System  as 
designated  in  section  103(cKl)  and  section 
139  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  approving  projects  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  projecta  to  complete  essential 
gaps  on  the  Interstate  System  and  for  the 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  restoration, 
and  resurfacing  of  existing  highway  facili- 
ties. Reconstruction  may  include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  the  addition  of  travel  lanes  and 
the  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
interchanges  and  overcrossings  along  exist- 
ing completed  Interstate  routes,  including 
the  acquisition  of  right-of-way  where  neces- 
sary.". 

nfCOMB  PROM  RIGRTS-Or-WAT 

Sec.  120.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  section  160  as  follows: 

"Sec.  160.  Income  from  rights-of-way. 

"Net  income  that  a  State  receives  from 
the  use,  lease,  or  sale  of  right-of-way  air- 
space acquired  as  a  result  of  a  project  under 
this  title  shaU  be  used  by  the  State  for 
projecta  eligible  under  this  chapter." 

TERRITORIAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  121.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  215  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
Interstate-primary  program  funds  and  to 


projects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
other  than  the  Intoistate  System  shall 
apply  to  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  to  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  section  and  to  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  except  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  section.  There  shall  be  designated 
in  each  territory,  a  territorial  Federal-aid 
highway  system  which  will  include  all  high- 
ways eligible  for  funding  under  this  section. 
The  system  shall  be  designated  by  the  high- 
way department  of  the  territory  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Fund- 
ing provided  under  this  section  shall  only  be 
available  for  highway  construction  projecta 
on  the  territorial  Federal-aid  system.", 

BICYCLE  PROJECTS  EUGIBIUTY 

Sec.  122.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
217(b)(1)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inseriing  "and  sums  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  for  highway  substitute 
projecta  in  accordance  with  section  103(eK4) 
of  this  tiUe"  after  the  word  "tlUe". 

HIGHWAY  PLAHNIKG  AHD  RESEARCH 

Sec.  123.  SecUbn  307(cKl)  of  UUe  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "section  104  of  this  title,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  highway  projecta,  section 
103(eK4)." 

MAnOMAL  HIGHWAY  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  124.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
321  of  tiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  one-quarter  per  centum 
of  all  Federal-aid  Interstate-primary  pro- 
gram funds,  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary, 
for  payment  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  direct  educational 
expenses  (but  not  travel,  subsistence,  or  sal- 
aries) in  coimection  with  the  education  and 
training  of  State  and  local  highway  depart- 
ment employees  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(c)  Education  and  training  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  highway  employees  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  at  no  cost  to  the  States  and  local 
govemmenta  for  those  subject  areas  which 
are  a  Federal  program  responsibility,  or,  in 
the  case  where  such  education  and  training 
are  to  be  paid  for  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  by  the  State,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  through  grants  and 
contract  with  public  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  Individuals  and  the  Institute.". 

RIGHT-OP-WAY  DONATIOR 

Sec.  135.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
State  matehlng  share  for  a  project  under 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  my  be  credited 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  land  incorporat- 
ed into  the  project  and  lawfully  donated  to 
the  State  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  fair  market  value  of  donated  land  shall 
be  established  after  the  date  the  donation 
becomes  effective  or  when  equitable  title  to 
the  land  vests  in  the  State,  whichever  is  ear- 
lier. This  suljsection  shall  not  apply  to  dona- 
tions made  by  an  agency  of  a  Federal,  State 
or  local  government.  The  credit  received  by 
a  State  pursuant  to  this  suliection  may  not 
exceed  the  State's  matehlng  share  for  the 
project  to  which  the  donation  is  applied. 

(b)  Section  333  of  UUe  33.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  after  "Donations."  an  "(a)"; 
and 

(3)  Inserting  the  following  new  subsecUon: 


"(bXl)  A  gift  or  donaUon  in  aooordance 
with  BUbaecUon  (a)  may  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  development  of  a  project: 
Pnviied,  That  any  document  executed  as 
part  of  such  donaUon  clearly  indicates 
that- 

"(1)  all  alternatives  to  a  proposed  align- 
ment will  be  studied  and  considered  pursu- 
ant to  the  NaUonal  Environmental  Policy 
Act: 

"(ii)  aequisltion  of  property  under  this 
subsecUon  shall  not  Influence  the  environ- 
mental assessment  of  a  project  including 
the  decision  relative  to  the  need  to  con- 
struct the  project  or  the  selection  of  a  spe- 
cific location;  and 

"(ill)  any  property  acquired  by  gift  or  do- 
nation shall  be  revested  in  the  grantor  or 
successors  in  interest  if  such  property  is  not 
required  for  the  alignment  chosen  after 
public  hearings  and  completion  of  the  envi- 
ronmental document.". 

(c)  Section  4651  of  title  43.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  after  "programs"  in  the  first 
sentence  the  following  "to  promote  Joint 
projects  between  States  and  landowners  and 
other  entities  in  order  to  maximize  Federal 
and  State  dollars": 
(3)  Insert  new  paragraph  (10)  as  follows: 
"(10)  Promotion  of  Joint  projecta  wherein 
private  citizens  and  other  governmental  en- 
tities participate  In  the  cost  through  land 
donations  and/or  financial  contributions  is 
consistent  with  Federal  policy  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  Federal  agencies.  To 
this  end  donations  of  right-of-way  and/or  fi- 
nancial contributions  by  a  State  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  any  person  is  permissi- 
ble.". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  fair  market  value  of  any  lands 
which  have  been  or  in  the  future  are  donat- 
ed or  dedicated  to  the  State  of  California 
necessary  for  the  right-of-way  for  relocaUon 
and  construction  of  Callfonda  State  Route 
73  in  Orange  County,  California,  from  Ita 
interchange  with  Interstate  Route  1-405  to 
ita  interchange  with  Interstate  Route  1-5 
shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  relocation  and  construction  project 
and  shall  be  credited  first  toward  payment 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
relocation  and  construction  project.  If  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  lands  exceeds  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  relocation  and 
construction  project,  then  the  excess 
amount,  upon  the  request  of  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  credited  toward  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  other 
project  on  the  Federal-aid  system  in  the 
State  of  California.  To  further  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  333  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  any  recorded  irrevoca- 
ble offer  of  dedication  or  donaUon  of  prop- 
erty within  the  right-of-way  shall  l>e  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  State  right-of-way  acqul- 
stUon  for  purposes  of  this  section  if  such 
offer  Is  irrevocable  and  effective  no  later 
than  such  time  as  the  State  of  California  re- 
questa  final  reimbursement  for  the  Federal 
share.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al-aid reibursement  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia on  account  of  such  relocation  and  con- 
struction project  exceed  the  actual  cost  to 
the  State  for  such  project. 

PROHIBITIOII  AOAIHST  DISCLOSURE  AHD  ADMIS- 
SION AS  EVnmCB  OP  state  reports  AMD 
SURVEYS 

Sec.  136.  Chapter  4  of  UUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  section 
409  as  follows: 

"Sec.  409.  Reports,  surveys;  disclosures; 
admission  as  evidence. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  reporta,  surveys,  schedules,  llsta,  or 
data  compiled  with  the  purpose  of  Identify- 
ing, evaluating,  or  planning  the  safety  en- 
hancement of  potential  accident  sites,  haz- 
ardous roadway  conditions,  or  rail-highway 
crossings,  pursuant  to  sections  180,  144,  and 
153  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  or  for 
the  development  of  any  highway  safety  con- 
struction improvement  project  which  may 
be  implemented  utilizing  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  shall  not  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence, or  considered  for  other  purposes.  In 
any  action  for  damages  arising  from  any 
matter  mentioned  or  addressed  in  such  re- 
porta, surveys,  schedules,  lista  or  data.". 

BUY  AMERICA 

Sec.  127.  Section  ie5(a)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1983  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
not  obligate  any  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  or  by  any  Act  amend- 
ed by  this  Act  or,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act,  UUe  33, 
United  States  Code,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  or  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, for  projecta  whose  total  cost  exceed 
$500,000,  unless  steel  and  manufactured 
producta  used  in  such  projecta  are  produced 
in  the  United  States.". 

REGULATION  OP  TOLLS 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Oeneral 
Bridge  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  85.  33  U.S.C. 
494).  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1930 
(46  Stat.  553,  88  VS.C.  498a).  as  amended.  U 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  37.  1980 
(46  Stat.  831.  33  U.S.C.  498b),  as  amended,  U 
repealed. 

(d)  Sections  1-8  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1935  (49  Stat.  670.  88  U.8.C.  508-507).  as 
amended,  are  repealed. 

(e)  Sections  508  and  606  of  the  Oeneral 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  847,  848,  88 
U.S.C.  636.  839).  u  amended,  are  repealed. 

(f)  Section  133  of  Public  Law  98-87  (87 
Stat.  367,  33  U.S.C.  836a)  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  International  Bridge 
Act  of  1973  (86  Stat.  783.  88  UJB.C.  586d)  is 
repealed. 

(h)  SecUon  6(gX4)  of  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  Act  (80  Stat.  987.  49  UJS.C. 
1655(gK4))  la  repealed. 

(i)  Tolls  for  passage  or  transit  over  any 
bridge  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bridge  Act  of  1906,  as  amended,  the 
Oeneral  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  the  International  Bridge  Act  of  1973, 
shall  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

MASS  TRANSIT  ACCOUNT  MINIMUM  ALLOCATION 

Sic.  139.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  as  soon  as  is  practicable  in 
each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  80,  1987,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  among  the  States  from 
the  appropriations  made  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  such  fiscal  year,  amounU  sufficient  to 
Insure  that  a  State's  percentage  of  total  al- 
locations from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  for 
such  fiscal  year,  shall  not  be  leas  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  percentage  of  estimated 
tax  paymenta  attributable  to  highway  users 
in  that  State  paid  into  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count in  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  data 
are  available.  For  purposes  of  this  seeUon  a 


State  Is  any  one  of  the  SO  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  law,  amounta  allocated  pursuant  to  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  this  secUon  shaU  be  available 
for  obligation  when  allocated  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  allocated  plus  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  yeara.  shall  be  subject  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transpottatlon. 
and  shall  be  available  for  obligation  for  any 
projecta  authorized  by  the  Urban  Maai 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
and  for  highway  oonstruction  projeeU  on 
any  public  road. 

DISAOVANTAOBB  BUSINESS  BrmPRtSI 

Sic.  180.  (a)  CoNTiACTiNO  GOAL.— Except  as 
the  Secretary  determined  otherwise,  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amounta  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  UUe 
or  obligated  under  title  1  of  Public  Law  97- 
434  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  with  small  business  oonoems 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals. 

(b)  DiPiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  "disadvantaged  business  enterprise" 
means  a  small  business  concern  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged Individuals; 

(3)  "small  business  concern"  Is  defined  by 
section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  633).  except  that  a  small  business 
concern  shall  not  include  any  concern  or 
group  of  concerns  controlled  by  the  same 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  In- 
dividual or  individuals  which  has  annual  av- 
erage gross  reoelpta  In  excess  of  110  million, 
as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  Inflation: 
and 

(3)  "socially  and  eocnomically  disadvan- 
taged individuals"  is  defined  by  secUons 
8(dK3KC)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  687(dK3KC)).  except  that  women 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  socially  and  eoo- 
nomically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

(c)  Tkhnical  Assistance.— Amounts  ex- 
pended for  technical  assistance  to  benefit 
disadvantaged  business  enterprises  may  be 
used  to  meet  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounta  required  to  be  expended  on  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  with  a  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise  under  the  provisions  of 
this  secUon. 

(d)  UNtPORM  Cirtipication.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  minimum  uniform  crite- 
ria for  state  governments  to  use  in  certify- 
ing whether  a  concern  Is  a  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  mlnimjim  uniform  criteria 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  on-site 
visits,  personal  Interviews,  licenses,  analysis 
of  stock  ownership,  listing  of  equipment, 
analysis  of  bonding  capacity,  listing  of  woric 
completed,  resume  of  prindpal  owners,  fi- 
nancial capacity,  and  type  of  work  pre- 
ferred. 

(e)  Level  op  Epport  by  Susoontractois.— 
(I)  Amounts  expended  with  a  disadvan- 
taged business  enterprise  for  subcontracting 
work  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  any  part  of 
the  goal  established  by  this  seeUon  unless 
such  enterprise  performs  with  its  own  orga- 
nlaaUon  subcontract  work  amounting  to  not 
leas  than  80  per  centum  of  the  subcontract 
prioe  not  including  materials  and  supplies. 

(3)  A  State  government  may  reduce  the  80 
per  centum  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
for  a  particular  contract  if  It  determines 
that  such  a  reducUon  would  be  in  the  public 
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Interest  and  that  the  level  of  effort  by  the 
disadvantaged  business  enterprise  is  consist- 
ent with  Industry  practice  by  subcontractors 
for  the  type  of  work  involved. 

(3)  Except  for  contracting  arrangements 
approved  in  advance  by  the  State  govern- 
ment, any  payments  from  a  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise  to  the  prime  contractor 
or  any  affiliate  shall  not  be  used  to  meet 
any  part  of  the  goal  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(f )  Puu  CoirntACTS.— Except  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  otherwise,  amounts  equal 
to  not  less  than  S  per  centum  In  1988,  not 
less  than  7  per  centum  in  1989  and  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  in  1990.  of  the  goal  es- 
tablished by  this  section  for  a  State  shall  be 
expended  on  contracts  directly  between  a 
State  government  and  a  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

(g)  Appucabiutt.— Section  lOS(f)  of 
Putdic  Law  97-434  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  authorized  under  title  1  of  such 
Act  and  obligated  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

RZLXASE  OP  CORSinOH  RELATHfO  TO 
CONVKTAlfCE  OP  A  CXRTAIlf  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  131.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  146  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  1739) 
and  any  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
subsection,  no  conveyance  of  any  road  or 
portion  thereof  shall  be  required  to  be  made 
under  such  paragraph  or  agreement  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land shall  not  be  required  to  accept  convey- 
ance of  any  such  road  or  portion.  Funds  au- 
thorized by  such  section  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  without  regard  to  any  re- 
quirement of  such  paragraph  or  agreement 
that  such  conveyance  be  made. 

WASTX  ISOLATION  PILOT  PROJXCT 

Sec.  133.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  thereafter,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $58,000,000  to 
remain  available  untU  expended  for  the  up- 
grading of  certain  highways  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  transportation  of  nucle- 
ar waste  generated  during  defense-related 
activities. 

OBUGATIOH  LnOTATIOR 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  shall  not 
exceed— 

(1)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(3)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(3)  $13,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 
and 

(4)  $13,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
These  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions of  emergency  relief  under  section  125 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  and  projects 
under  section  157  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 1988, 
1989  and  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  distribute  the  limitation  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  by  allocation  In  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  t>e  aproprlated  for 
Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  are 
^portioned  or  allocated  to  all  the  States 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
Deconber  31,  1986,  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b> 


for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  the  total  of  all 
State  obligations  during  such  period  shall 
not  exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  distributed  to  all  States  under  such 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  the  Secretary  shaU— (1)  provide  all 
States  with  authority  sufficient  to  prevent 
lapses  of  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  have  been  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  a  State; 

(3)  after  August  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
yeus  1987.  1988.  1989,  and  1990  revise  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  (b)  for  such  fiscal  year  if  a  State  will 
not  obligate  the  amount  distributed  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  redistribute  sufficient 
amounts  to  those  State  able  to  obligate 
amounts  in  addition  to  those  previously  dis- 
tributed during  such  fiscal  year  giving  prior- 
ity to  those  States  having  large  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  apportioned  under  section 
104  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
giving  priority  to  these  States  which,  be- 
cause of  statutory  changes  made  by  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981, 
have  experienced  substantial  proportional 
reductions  in  their  apportionments  and  allo- 
cations; and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  exijenses.  Federal  lands  high- 
ways, and  the  Strategic  Highway  Research 
Program. 

HISTORIC  BRmGES 

Sec.  134.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
courage the  rehabilitation,  reuse  and  preser- 
vation of  bridges  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  engineering  and  cul- 
ture. Historic  bridges  are  important  links  to 
our  past,  serve  as  safe  and  vital  transporta- 
tion routes  in  the  present,  and  can  represent 
significant  resources  for  the  future. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State.  Implement  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  Section  144  of  this  title  in  a 
manner  that  encourages  the  inventory,  re- 
tention, rehabilitation,  adaptive  reuse  and 
future  study  of  historic  bridges. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  State 
to  complete  an  inventory  of  all  bridges  on 
and  off  the  Federal-aid  system  to  determine 
their  historic  significance. 

(d)  Reasonable  costs  associated  with  ac- 
tions to  preserve,  or  reduce  the  impact  of 
the  project  on.  the  historic  integrity  of  his- 
toric bridges  which  continue  to  be  used  for 
motorized  vehicular  traffic  shall  be  eligible 
as  reimbursable  project  costs,  including 
projects  authorized  pursuant  to  Section  144 
of  this  title,  provided  that  the  load  capacity 
and  safety  features  of  the  resulting  bridge 
are  adequate  to  serve  the  Intended  use  for 
the  life  of  the  facility.  Funding  pursuant  to 
Section  144  of  this  title  for  actions  to  pre- 
serve, or  reduce  the  impact  of  the  project 
on,  the  historic  integrity  of  historic  bridges 
which  are  no  longer  used  for  motorized  ve- 
hicular traffic  shall  not  exceed  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  demolition. 

(e)  Any  State  which  proposes  to  demolish 
a  historic  bridge  for  a  replacement  project 
with  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 144  of  this  title,  shall  make  the  bridge 
available  for  donation  to  a  State,  locality,  or 
responsible  private  entity  provided  such 
State,  locality,  or  responsible  entity  enters 
into  an  agreement  to: 

(1)  maintain  the  bridge  and  the  features 
that  give  it  its  historic  significance  and 

(2)  assume  all  future  legal  and  financial 
responsibility  for  the  bridge,  which  may  in- 


clude an  agreement  to  hold  the  State  high- 
way agency  harmless  in  any  llabUlty  action. 
Costs  incurred  by  the  State  to  preserve  the 
historic  bridge,  including  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  State,  locality,  or  private  entity 
to  enable  it  to  accept  the  bridge,  shall  be  eli- 
gible project  costs  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title  up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  coat 
of  demolition.  Any  bridge  preserved  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  thereafter  not 
be  eligible  for  any  other  funds  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "historic 
bridge"  means  any  bridge  that  is  listed  on, 
or  eligible  for  listing  on,  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
make  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
Transportation  Research  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  to  carry  out  a  study 
of  the  section  144  bridge  program's  effect  on 
the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  his- 
toric bridges.  The  Transportation  Research 
Board  shall  also  develop  recommendations 
of  sp>ecUic  standards  which  shall  apply  only 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  bridges,  and 
shall  provide  an  analysis  of  any  other  fac- 
tors which  would  serve  to  enhance  the  reha- 
bilitation of  historic  bridges. 

POREST  HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  135.  Notwithstanding  section  202(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall,  after  making 
the  transfer  provided  by  section  204(g)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  on  October  1, 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1987,  September  30.  1988.  September  30. 
1989,  and  September  30.  1990,  allocate  66 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  the  authori- 
zation for  forest  highways  provided  for  that 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  in  the  same  percent- 
age as  the  amounts  allocated  for  expendi- 
ture in  each  State  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  from  funds  authorized  for 
forest  highways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1958.  adjusted  to  (1)  eliminate  the 
0.003.243,547  per  centum  for  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  the  State  by  deed  executed  May  26. 
1964.  and  (2)  redistribute  the  above  percent- 
age formerly  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  other  participating  States  on  a  pro- 
portional basis.  The  remaining  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  forest  high- 
ways for  such  fiscal  years  shall  be  allocated 
pivsuant  to  section  202(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

WILDFLOVnOtS 

Sec.  136.  Section  319  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  an 
"(a)"  after  section  319  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  plant- 
ing of  native  wildflower  seeds  and/or  seed- 
lings as  part  of  any  landscaping  project 
under  this  section.  At  least  one-quarter  per 
centum  of  the  funds  expended  for  landscap- 
ing projects  shall  be  used  for  such  plantings. 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  if  the  State  certi- 
fies that  such  native  wlldflowers  or  seed- 
lings cannot  be  grown  satisfactorily  or 
planting  areas  are  limited  or  otherwise  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  acceptance  of  native  wildflower  seeds  or 
seedlings  donated  by  civic  organizations  or 
other  organizations  and  individuals  to  be 
used  in  landscaping  projects.". 

COMBINED  ROAO  PLAN  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  137.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  up  to  10  States, 


shall  oonduct  a  Combined  Road  Program 
Demonatratlon  to  test  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
proaches for  combining,  streamlining  and 
tncreulng  the  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  secondary,  Federal- 
aid  urban  and  off-system  urban  and  second- 
ary bridge  programs.  The  demonstration 
shall  place  as  much  responsibility  as  feasi- 
ble with  State  and  local  governments  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  granting  of 
design  exceptions  and  the  conduct  of  final 
Inspections. 

(b)  As  soon  as  Is  practicable,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  demonstration  and  making 
needed  recommendations. 

CAUPORNIA  EMERGENCY  RXUEP 

Sec.  138.  Section  125(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
$30,000,000"  the  following:  "(or  $100,000,000 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  and  catas- 
troplc  failures  occurring  in  calendar  year 
1986)". 

INTERIM  amendments 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Unobligated  balances  of 
Interstate  construction  funds  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  a  State  and  available  to  a 
State  on  September  30.  1986,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  Interstate  construc- 
tion projects  or  to  convert  Advance  Con- 
struction Interstate  projects  until  October 
1,  1990.  Federal  Interstate  construction 
funds  shall  not  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
SUte  under  33  U.S.C.  133(a)  when  the  pay- 
ment to  the  utility  violates  the  law  of  the 
State  or  violates  a  legal  contract  between 
the  utility  and  the  State.  Projects  construct- 
ed under  this  subsection  are  eligible  for  the 
Federal  share  payable  provided  in. 23  U.S.C. 
13(Kb).  Interstate  discretionary  funds  unal- 
located on  September  30,  1986,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  until  October  1. 
1990. 

(b)  Unobligated  balances  apportioned  to  a 
State  under  33  U.S.C.  104(b)(1)  and  33 
U.S.C.  104(b)(5)(B)  shaU  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation for  projects  under  33  U.S.C.  159. 

(c)  Unobligated  balances  apportioned  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act 
of  1983  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  31S  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Unobligated  balances  apportioned  to  a 
State  under  section  203  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973  shaU  be  available  for 
projects  under  section  130  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code. 

TECHNICAL  amendments 

Sec.  140.  (a)  TiUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  tables  of  sections  for  chapters  1,  3, 
and  4  are  amended  by  (A)  striking  "118. 
Availability  of  sums  apportioned."  "137.  Ve- 
hicle weight  and  width  limitations— Inter- 
sUte  System."  "133.  Repealed."  "146.  Re- 
pealed." "148.  Development  of  a  national 
scenic  and  recretional  highway."  "151.  Pave- 
ment marking  demonstration  program." 
"155.  Access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  certain  lakes."  "156.  Highways 
crossing  Federal  projects."  "213.  Rama 
Road."  and  "219.  Safer  off-system  roads.", 
and  by  (B)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  respec- 
Uvely,  "118.  Availability."  137  Vehicle 
weight  llmiUtlons— IntersUte  System." 
"133.  Strategic  highway  research  program." 
"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects."  "148. 


Repealed."  "151.  Repealed."  "1S6.  Re- 
pealed." "1S«.  Repealed."  "313.  Repealed." 
and  "319.  Repealed.",  and  by  (C)  adding 
"169.  Federal-aid  Interstate-primary  pro- 
gram." "160.  Income  from  right-of-way." 
and  "409.  Reports,  surveys:  disclosures:  ad- 
mission as  evidence.". 

(2)  Section  101(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  definition  of  "park  road"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  term  'park  road'  means 
a  public  road  that  is  located  within,  or  pro- 
vides access  to.  an  area  in  the  national  park 
system,  with  title  and  maintenance  responsi- 
bUities  vested  in  the  United  SUtes.". 

(3)  Section  106(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15"  and 
by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(4)  Section  107(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"under  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  IntersUte  construction  or  for 
the  IntersUte-primary  program". 

(5)  Section  113  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  30.  1935"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  3,  1931"  and  by  striking  out 
"367a "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "376a". 

(6)  Section  115(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "IntersUte  funds,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "IntersUte-primary  program 
funds,"  and  by  striking  "funded  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)(5)  of  this  title". 

(7)  Section  121(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15", 
and  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  123  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  for  substitute 
highway  proJecU"  before  "and  the  retire- 
ment". 

(9)(A)  Section  135(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  IntersUte  System,  the  Primary 
System,  and  on  any  routes  functionally  clas- 
sified as  arterials  or  major  collectors."  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  Including 
the  IntersUte  System". 

(B)  Section  12S(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "routes  functionally  classified  as  arteri- 
als or  major  collectors"  aiid  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems". 

(10)  Section  137(f)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "104(b)(5)(B)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "104(d)(1)". 

(11)  Section  141(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
"104(bK5)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"104(dXl)"  the  two  places  "104(bX6)  ap- 
pears and  by  inserting  '"-primary"  after  the 
word  ""IntersUte". 

(12XA)  Section  14a(aKl)  Is  amended  by 
(ill)  striking  "104(b)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "104(d). 

(B)  143(aX3)  is  amended  by  striking 
"104(bX6)"  the  three  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "104(dX3)"  In  each 
place. 

(C)  Section  143(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
"paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
104(dXl)". 

(D)  Section  143(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"104(bX6)"  the  two  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  In  each  place 
"104(dX3)". 

(13)  Section  144(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon.". 

(14)  Section  146  la  amended  by  striking 
"104(bXl).  104(b)(2)  and  104(bX6)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "104(d)  (1),  (8).  and 
(3)". 

(15)  Sections  148.  181.  16S,  158.  313  and 
319  are  repealed. 


(16)  SflcUon  180  Is  amended  by  striking 
"(6)  of  subsection  (b)"  in  two  places  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  In  each  place  "(3)  of 
subsecUon  (d)". 

(17XA)  SeeUon  153(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "104(bXl)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"104<dXl)". 

(B)  Section  183(g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Congress"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works  and  the  House  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation". 

(18XA)  SecUon  184<e>  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  nut  "criteria  which  takes" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "criteria  which 
take": 

(U)  by  Inserting  after  "posted"  the  foUow- 
Inr  "on  January  1, 1983,":  and 

(Ul)  by  inserting  before  "In  accordance 
with"  the  foUowlnr  ".  and  on  highways 
buUt  after  such  date  with  speed  limits 
posted  at  fifty-five  miles  per  hour.". 

(B)  Section  154(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
"each  of  sections  104(bXl).  104(bX3).  and 
104(bX6)  of  this  title  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  to 
be  apportioned  for  the  foUowing  fiscal 
years,  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1983.  and  up  to  10  percent,  in  the  case  of 
subsequent  fiscal  years."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  104(dXlXC).  (3).  and 
(3)  of  this  title  in  an  amount  of  up  te  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  for 
the  foUowing  fiscal  year.". 

(19XA)  Section  158(aXl)  is  amended  by 
striking  "each  of  the  sections  104(bXl). 
104<bX3>,  104(bX5).  and  104(bX6)  of  this 
title  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "sections  104(d)  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  this 
title  on  October  1. 1986." 

(B)  Section  158(aX3)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "each  of  sections  104(bXl).  104(bX3). 
104(bX5)  and  104(bX6)  of  this  tlUe  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"secUons  104(d>  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  this  tiUe 
on  October  1. 1987." 

(30XA)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
304(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Secre- 
tary or"  before  the  "Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or." 

(B)  Section  304(e)  la  amended  by  striking 
"88  SUt.  3305"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"88  SUt  3303" 

(31)  Section  310(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Commerce"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"TransporUtlon". 

(33)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  315  of  tlUe 
23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing from  the  first  sentence  the  words  "and 
American  Samoa"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands". 

(23)  Section  217  Is  amended  by  striking 
"paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (6)  of  section 
104(b>"  the  two  places  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "sections  104(d)  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)". 

(34XA)  Section  307(cX3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "(1).  (3),  and  (3)  of  section  104(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)  and  (3)  of 
104(d)". 

(B)  Section  307(cX8)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "104(bXl)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"l04(dXl)". 

(C>  Section  307(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Congress"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Senate  Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Committee  and  the  House  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  TransporUtlon". 
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(35)  Section  311  is  amended  by  striking 
"(b)"  and  inaertins  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d) '. 

(26)  Section  315  is  amended  by  strildng 
"2(M(d).  305(a),  307(b)  and  308(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "204(f)  and  305(a)". 

(37)  Section  401  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  American  Samoa."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "American  Samoa  and  the  Com- 
mmwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

(38XA)  Section  403(c)  is  amended  by  (i) 
striking  "For  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime 

30.  1M7.  June  30.  1968.  and  June  30.  1969, 
such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  75  per 
centum  on  the  basis  of  population  and  25 
per  centum  as  the  Secretary  in  his  adminis- 
trative discretion  may  deem  appropriate  and 
thereafter  such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Such",  by  (11).  striking  "After  December 

31,  1969.  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The",  and  by  (ill)  striking  "and  American 
Samoa"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands". 

(B)  The  last  sentence  of  section  402(j)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(bXl)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  (A)  in- 
serting "and"  before  "the  sulditional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987",  by  (B)  Inserting  a 
period  after  "1987".  and  by  (C)  striking  ", 
and  the  additional  simi  of  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988. 
the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990.". 

(2)  Section  108(d)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  striking  "this  title,"  juid  Inserting  in  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  23,  United 
States  Code.". 

(3)  Section  163  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
striking  "appropriated"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "apportioned". 

(4)  Section  163(o)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(o)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  biennial  reports  and  a  final 
report  to  the  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  with  respect  to  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section." 

(5)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking 
"Congress"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation". 


smcnvEDATX 
Sic.  141.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
therein  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1986  is  October  1.  1986. 
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Sktion-bt-Skction  Analysis:  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  op  1986 

SECTION  loa:  authorizations 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  sums  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account,  for 
the  Federal-aid  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990. 

Paragraph  (aXl)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate-primary  program  of  $8.15 
billion  for  each  fiscal  year  1987  through 
1990. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  of  $750 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  1987  through 
1990. 

Paragraph  (a)(3)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  of 
$600  million  for  each  fiscal  year  1987 
through  1990. 

Paragraph  (aK4)  provides  authorizations 
for  the  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  $1.5  billion  for  each  fiscal 
year  1987  through  1990.  A  total  of  $200  mil- 
lion per  year  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
bridge  discretionary  funds. 

Paragraph  (aK5)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  each  of  the  components  of  the 
Federal  lands  highway  program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  as  follows:  forest 
highways  $50  million,  public  lands  highways 
$50  million.  Indian  reservation  roads  $75 
million,  and  park  roads  and  parkways  $75 
million. 

Paragraph  (aK6)  provides  each  of  the  ter- 
ritories (the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Marianas) 
with  an  annual  authorization  under  the 
Territorial  Highway  Program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $5  million,  $5 
million,  $1  million,  and  $1  million,  respec- 
tively. 

Paragraph  (a)(7)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  highway  related  safety  construc- 
tion grants  by  FHWA  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990  of  $10  million. 

Paragraph  (a)(8)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  highway  construction  safety  re- 
search and  development  grants  by  FHWA 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990  of  $10 
million. 

Paragraph  (aK9)  provides  annual  authori- 
zations for  hazard  elimination  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $175  million. 

Paragraph  (a)(10)  provides  annual  author- 
izations for  rail-highway  crossings  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $175  million. 
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PROGRAII 

This  section  amends  section  108(eX4>  of 
title  23.  the  Interstate  Substitute  Program. 
The  amendments  to  section  103(eK4)  are  a 
simple  recodification  except  as  follows: 

Section  103(eX4KB)  makes  highway  con- 
struction projects  on  any  public  road  eligi- 
ble, as  highway  substitution  projects,  ex- 
panding the  current  eligibility  from  projects 
authorized  under  any  highway  aaaistance 
program  under  section  103  of  title  23. 

Section  103(eK4)(C)  deletes  the  deadline 
for  project  approval. 

Section  103(eX4XE)  makes  substitution 
funds  available  in  a  State  for  2  years.  Funds 
not  obligated  in  the  2-year  period  shall  be 
reallocated  or  reapportioned  as  the  case 
maybe. 

Section  103(eX4XO)  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  highway  substitution  projects  for 
the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989.  and  1990  of 
$650  million  per  fiscal  year. 

Section  103(eK4XHXiv)  provides  for  the 
admlnlstralve  adjustment  of  the  last  Inter- 
state Substitute  Cost  Estimate  (ISCllE)  ap- 
proved to  make  substitution  apportionments 
for  highways  after  fiscal  year  1986,  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1986. 

Section  103(eX4KJXiv)  provides  for  the 
administrative  adjustment  of  the  last  ISCE 
approved  to  make  transit  substitution  ap- 
portionments after  fiscal  year  1986.  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1986. 

Section  103(eM4MP)  directs  the  Secretary 
to  reserve  in  a  State's  account  under  Section 
103(eX4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  an 
amotmt  equal  to  that  expended  on  right-of- 
way  for  a  withdrawn  route  of  the  Interstate 
where  the  right-of-way  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of.  Such  sum  shall  lie  released  to  the 
State  upon  partial  or  full  repayment  of 
ftmds  in  accordance  with  Section  103(eX7) 
of  this  title  or  upon  the  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  under  Section 
103(eX5XB)  or  (6XB)  repayment  is  not  re- 
quired. 

SECTION  104:  APPORTIONMENT 

This  section  amends  Section  104  of  title  23 
as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
set  aside  funds  for  the  Strategic  Highway 
Research  Program  (SHRP)  from  Federal- 
aid  Interstate-Primary.  Urban.  Secondary, 
Bridge.  Highway  Substitution,  Railway- 
Highway  Crossings  and  Hazard  Elimination 
authorizations. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  transfer  provisions 
which  do  not  conform  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal-aid  Interstate-Primary  pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  apportionment 
formulas  for  the  Federal-aid  Interstate-Pri- 
mary formula,  the  Secondary  System  and 
the  Urban  System.  The  Secondary  and 
Urban  formulas  are  unchanged.  The  Feder- 
al-aid Interstate-Primary  formula  replaces 
existing  Interstate  construction.  Interstate 
4R,  and  Primary  programs  are  consolidated 
by  this  Act  into  one  program. 

Paragraph  (A)  provides  a  formula  for  the 
new  Interstate-Primary  program  which  ap- 
portions $3.0  billion  based  on  an  administra- 
tively adjusted  Interstate  Cost  Estimate, 
$2.8  billion  based  on  the  existing  Interstate 
4R  formula  and  $2.35  billion  based  on  the 
existing  primary  formula. 

Subsections  (e).  (f)  and  (g)  make  technical 
and  conforming  amendments. 

Sul}section  (h)  permits  a  State  to  transfer 
up  to  50  percent  of  its  apportionment  be- 


tween the  Urban  and  Secondary  Systems. 
Urban  System  funds  allocated  to  an  urban- 
ized area  under  Section  160  of  title  23 
cannot  be  transferred  without  the  approval 
of  the  local  officials  of  the  i 
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This  section  amends  section  112(b)  of  title 
33  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  competi- 
tive bidding  on  a  reconstruction  contract 
where  an  emergency  situation  exists. 
SECTION  los:  availability 

This  section  amends  section  118  of  title  23 
to  provide  four-year  availability  for  the 
Interstate-Primary  program,  with  any  unob- 
ligated funds  lapsing  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

The  new  paragraph  (bX2)  clarifies  the 
availability  of  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation funds.  Apportioned  funds  remain 
available  for  obligation  in  a  State  for  four 
years  with  unobligated  funds  reallocated  as 
bridge  discretionary  ftmds.  Bridge  discre- 
tionary funds  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  a  State  during  the  year  of  allocation 
with  unused  authority  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  further  reallocation. 

This  section  also  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  eliminate  the  inter- 
state and  Interstate  4R  discretionary  funds. 
section  iot:  interstate  system  rbsurpacing 

This  section  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  119  of  title 
23  and  amends  provisions  that  require  a  re- 
duction of  a  State's  Interstate  System  ade- 
quately to  require  a  reduction  of  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  State's  Interstate  por- 
tion of  the  Interstate-Primary  apportion- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

SECTION  lOS:  FEDERAL  SHARE  PAYABLE 

This  section  amends  section  120  of  title  23 
making  technical  and  conforming  changes 
and  also  provides  a  Federal  share  for  Inter- 
state-Primary funds  used  on  the  Primary 
System  (other  than  the  Interstate)  of  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. These  percentages  may  lie  Increased 
under  the  sliding  scale  provision  of  current 
law. 

Interstate  projects  will  have  a  Federal 
share  of  not  to  exceed  90  percent.  Routes 
designated  as  Interstate  under  Section 
139(a)  and  139(b)  of  title  23  prior  to  March 
9,  1984,  and  under  Section  139(c)  of  title  23 
will  lie  able  to  l)e  improved  at  a  90-percent 
Federal  shiu«.  These  percentages  may  be  in- 
creased in  certain  circumstances  under  cur- 
rent law. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  for  a  highway  emergency 
relief  project  shall  be  the  same  as  for  a  reg- 
ular Federal-aid  highway  project  on  the 
system  in  question  except  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  may  be  100  percent  for  emer- 
gency work  done  in  the  first  30  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  that  triggers 
emergency  relief.  This  section  also  provides 
that  States  may  contribute  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  normal  State  share  on  title  23 
projects. 

SECTION  10»:  RELOCATION  OP  UTILITY 
PACILITIES 

This  section  amends  Section  123(a)  of  title 
23  to  clarify  that  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
may  participate  in  utility  relocation  pay- 
ments legally  made  by  a  State  for  utility  re- 
locations necessitated  by  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  and  for 
safety  improvements  under  a  State's  safety 
improvement  program. 

This  section  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment in  the  existing  Section  133(a)  that 
limits  Federal  reimbursement  to  only  those 


utility  relocation  payments  made  by  a  State 
with  its  own  funds.  This  would  establish 
consistency  with  the  overall  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram by  allowing  the  State  to  obtain  all  or 
portions  of  its  pro-rata  share  of  the  costs  for 
the  utility  woric  from  other  parties,  such  as 
the  utilities  or  political  subdivisions,  if  it  so 
desires. 

SECTION  1  lO:  EMERGENCY  RELIEP 

This  section  amends  section  135  of  title  33 
to  make  the  territories  eligible  for  emergen- 
cy relief  with  a  $5  million  cap  on  obligations 
during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

SECTION  1 1 1:  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  LIMITATIONS— 
INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

This  section  amends  section  137(a)  of  title 
33  provide  for  the  withholding  of  the  Inter- 
state construction  portion  of  Federal-aid 
Interstate-Primary  ftmds,  in  lieu  of  with- 
holding Interstate  construction  funds,  for 
violations  of  Section  127.  The  change  is 
needed  as  Interstate  construction  ftmds  will 
be  tmavallable  to  withhold.  The  current 
penalty  provision  in  section  127(a)  is  revised 
to  provide  that  any  withheld  ftmds  do  not 
lapse  if  they  are  subsequently  released  and 
obligated  within  the  normal  four  year  avail- 
ability period. 

SECTION  1  la:  TOLL  PACILITIES 

This  section  Incorporates  the  toll  provi- 
sions of  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  into  section  129  of  title  23 
and  clarifies  a  provision  of  section  105  con- 
cerning the  repayment  of  Federal  ftmds. 

This  section  also  requires  toll  authorities 
to  certify  to  the  Oovemor  that  sufficient  re- 
serves are  available  to  cover  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  or 
replacement  of  the  toll  facilities.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  to  transmit  this  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  who  will  trans- 
mit it  to  Congress.  If  ftinds  from  the  High- 
way Trust  PMnd  are  spent  on  these  toll  fa- 
cilities, an  equal  amotmt  will  be  deducted 
from  the  State's  Federal-tUd  highway  appor- 
tionments the  following  year.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  international  toll  facilities 
and  those  toll  facilities  covered  by  a  section 
106  or  section  129  agreement. 

SECTION  lis:  RAILWAY— HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 

This  section  Incorporates  the  provision  of 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  into  section  130  of  title  23  and  makes 
technical  and  conforming  amendments. 

SECTION  114:  STRATEGIC  HIGHWAY  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM  (SHRP) 

This  section  adds  a  provision  for  SHRP  to 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  SHRP  will 
l>e  fimded  by  deducting  one-quarter  of  one 
percent  from  ftmds  authorized  for  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  104(c)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  will 
carry  out  the  SHRP  in  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departments  and  will  set 
standards  for  the  tise  of  the  ftmds  to  con- 
duct research,  development  and  technology 
transfer  activities  determined  to  be  strategi- 
cally important  to  the  national  highway 
transportation  system.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  grants  to  and  enter  into  compensa- 
tion agreements  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  and  Transportation 
Officials  and/or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  conduct  appropriate  portions  of 
the  SHRP.  Advance  payments  may  be  made 
tmder  such  agreements.  No  State  matching 
share  is  required  for  the  SHRP  and  the 
ftmds  will  renuln  available  for  f otir  years. 

SECTION  lis:  SECTION  139  ROUTES 

This  section  makes  amendr.-.ents  to  sec- 
tions 139  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  title  23  to  con- 


form with  the  new  Interstate-Primary  cate- 
gory. This  section  also  provides  that  routes 
designated  by  section  139  are  eligible  for 
any  of  the  ftmds  provided  by  the  Interstate- 
Primary  program. 

SECTION  lie:  OPP-SYSTBM  BRIOOg  PROOKAM 

This  section  permits  a  State  to  credit 
State-only  financed  off-system  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  projects  to- 
wards the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  other 
Federal-aid  bridge  projects.  Off-system 
bridges  that  are  eligible  for  section  144 
ftmds,  are  noncontroversial,  and  certified  by 
the  State  to  have  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  all  standards  applicable  tmder 
section  144  of  title  23  are  eligible  for  this 
program. 

SECTION  11T:  EUGniUTT 

This  section  makes  payments  of  State  or 
local  taxes  which  are  levied  on  materials  to 
be  incorporated  into  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  or  which  are  based  upon  the  value 
of  a  Federal-aid  highway  construction  con- 
tract ineligible  for  Federal-aid  reimburse- 
ment. 

SECTION  lis:  MINIMUM  ALLOCATION 

This  section  amends  section  157  of  title  23 
to  add  total  allocations  as  well  as  apportion- 
ments to  the  calculation  of  the  85  percent 
minimum  ftmds  and  makes  the  provision 
permanent  law.  This  will  provide  to  donor 
States  a  return  closer  to  85  percent  of  the 
amotmt  contributed  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Pimd  by  these  States,  (^tirrently,  in  calculat- 
ing the  return  of  85  percent  minimum  to 
the  States,  only  apportioned  programs  are 
considered.  Two  major  categories  are  added 
which  are  bridge  discretionary  and  emergen- 
cy relief.  Several  smaller  Highway  Trust 
Ftmd  categories  shall  also  be  Included. 

SulMection  (b)  makes  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  effective  October  1, 1986. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  authorizations  for 
the  tninimiim  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
1988, 1989,  and  1990. 

SECTION  lis:  PEDERAL-AIO  INTERSTATE- 
PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

This  section  amends  title  23  to  establish 
the  Federal-Aid  Interstate-Primary  Pro- 
gram. The  Interstate-Primary  program  will 
emphasize  bringing  all  elements  of  the  Pri- 
mary System  to  acceptable  standards  of  op- 
eration and  safety.  The  program  will  consist 
of  both  new  construction  and  4R  work  on 
the  Primary  System  and  the  Interstate 
System  (including  additions  thereto  tmder 
section  139).  The  Interstate-Primary  pro- 
gram will  Include  traditional  primary  pro- 
gram projects.  Interstate  construction 
projects,  and  Interstate  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
projects. 

The  designated  Interstate  System  in  all 
the  States  will  receive  priority  attention  in 
maintaining  its  high  level  of  serviceability. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity to  allow  States  to  concentrate  on  ne- 
glected primary  routes  and  other  primary 
routes  which  have  developed  into  signifi- 
cant interstate  traffic  carriers. 

SECTION  lao:  income  prom  rights-op-way 

This  section  provides  that  the  net  income 
a  State  receives  from  the  use,  lease,  or  sale 
of  right-of-way  airspace  acquired  as  a  result 
of  a  project  tmder  title  23  shall  be  used  for 
projects  under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  This 
section  is  effective  Octol>er  1. 1986. 
SECTION  lai;  territorial  highway  program 

This  section  amends  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 215  to  clarify  that  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  1  of  title  23  which  are  applicable  to 
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Intentate-Prim&ry  program  funds  and  the 
Primary  System  are  applicable  to  the  Terri- 
torial Highway  Program.  Subsection  (f)  also 
authorizes  a  Federal-aid  system  in  each  ter- 
ritory similar  to  the  Primary  System  estab- 
lished by  the  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  (STAA)  of 
1982  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
determine  the  applicability  of  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  1. 

sicnoii  i3s:  bictcu  projects  eugibiutt 
This  section  permits  States  to  use  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned  or  allocated 
for  a  highway  substitute  project  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  constructing  bicy- 
cle facilities. 

SEcnoR  1  as:  highway  planning  and 

RESEARCH 

This  section  permits  a  State  to  use  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  apportioned  Inter- 
state Highway  Transfer  funds  for  highway 
planning  and  research  facilities.  It  would 
not  include  the  25  percent  of  transfer  funds 
that  are  allocated. 

SECTION  134:  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  INSTITUTE 

This  section  modifies  section  321  of  title 
23  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  train- 
ing at  no  cost  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  subject  areas  which  are  a  Federal 
program  responsibility  and  to  allow  the 
States  to  use  Federal-aid  funds  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education  and  train- 
ing purchased  from  any  source  including 
the  National  Highway  Institute. 

SECTION  las:  right-of-way  donation 

Subsection  (a)  allows  100  percent  of  a  pri- 
vate contribution  of  right-of-way  to  be  cred- 
ited, according  to  its  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  donation,  to  the  State's  match- 
ing share  for  the  project  if  the  donation  is 
made  to  the  State.  A  State  would  receive  no 
credit  for  the  excess  of  a  donation  which  ex- 
ceeded the  State  matching  share  for  the 
project. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  title  23  to  provide 
that  land  may  be  donated  in  advance  of  the 
environmental  and  planning  process  for  a 
prospective  highway  project.  The  donation 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  required  planning 
process  for  the  location  and  environmental 
review  of  the  decision  with  respect  to  align- 
ment. If  during  the  alignment  study  and  en- 
vironmental analysis  the  route  for  which 
the  land  was  donated  is  determined  not  to 
be  feasible,  the  donation  of  right-of-way 
would  be  cancelled  and  the  land  revested  in 
the  grantor  or  successors  in  Interest. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  title  42  to  permit 
donations  of  right-of-way  and/or  financial 
contributions  to  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision.  The  provision  also  encoiurages 
the  promotion  of  such  Joint  projects  where- 
in private  citizens  and  governmental  entities 
participate  in  the  cost  of  projects  as  consist- 
ent with  Federal  policy. 

Subsection  (d)  aUows  the  fair  market 
value  of  lands  donated  or  dedicated  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  relocation  and  construction  of 
State  Route  73  in  Orange  County  from  I- 
405  to  1-5  to  be  credited  to  the  State's 
matching  share  of  the  project  and  any 
excess  value  to  be  credited  toward  the 
State's  share  of  the  cost  of  any  other  Feder- 
al-aid project.  Any  recorded  irrevocable 
offer  of  dedication  or  donation  effective 
prior  to  the  State's  request  for  final  reim- 
bursement on  the  project  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  State  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion. The  Federal-aid  reimbursement  may 
not  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  for 
the  project. 


SECTION  136:  PRORiBrnoH  against  disclo- 
sure AND  ADHISSION  AS  EVIDENCE  OP  STATE 
REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS 

This  section  amends  title  23  to  provide 
that  no  report,  survey,  schedule,  list,  or  data 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
any  requirement  of  sections  130,  144  and  152 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  for  devel- 
oping any  highway  safety  construction  im- 
provement project  which  may  be  imple- 
mented with  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
shall  be  required  to  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence or  used  in  any  action  for  damages 
arising  from  matters  mentioned  or  ad- 
dressed in  such  documents. 

SECTION  13T:  BXTY  AMERICA 

This  section  restores  the  language  estab- 
lishing a  threshold  to  exempt  small  projects 
under  $500,000  from  domestic  content  re- 
quirements. 

SECTION  laa:  regulation  op  tolls 
This  section  removes  Federal  regulation 
and  review  of  toU  increases  on  certain  toll 
bridges.  Toll  increases  on  these  deregulated 
facilities  must  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

section  139:  MASS  TRANSIT  ACCOUNT  MINIMUM 
ALLOCATION 

This  section  provides  a  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count minimum  allocation  similar  to  that 
provided  in  section  157  of  title  23  for  appor- 
tionments from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account. 

SECTION  130:  disadvantaged  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 

This  section  authorizes  a  Disadvantaged 
Business  Enterprise  (DBE)  program  which 
establishes  goals  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  business  enterprises. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  States  to  expend 
10  percent  of  Federal-aid  highway  contracts 
with  DBEs  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
otherwise. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  a  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise.  The  definition  includes 
a  small  business  owned  and  controlled  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals provided  that  annual  average  gross 
receipts  do  not  exceed  $10  million.  Women 
are  also  included  in  the  presumption  of 
being  disadvantaged. 

Subsection  (c)  would  allow  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  prime 
contractors  in  assisting  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses in  meeting  the  goal.  These  costs 
cannot  be  used  to  meet  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  DBE  contract. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  minimum  uniform  criteria 
for  State  governments  to  use  in  certifying 
whether  a  concern  is  a  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  a  DBE  sub- 
contractor perform  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  subcontract  work  with  its  own  organiza- 
tion in  order  for  the  work  to  count  towards 
a  State's  DBE  goal.  Certain  exceptions  can 
be  made  to  the  30  percent  requirement. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  States  must 
contract  part  of  their  DBE  goal  directly 
with  DBE  firms  beginning  in  1988. 

section  13 1:  RELEASE  OF  CONDITION  RELATING 
TO  conveyance  of  a  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 

This  section  relieves  the  State  of  Mary- 
land from  the  obligation  of  accepting  title 
to  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  in 
return  for  Federal  participation  in  improve- 
ments to  the  Parkway  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 146  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970. 


SECTION  isa:  waste  isolatioh  nun  fkojbct 
This  section  authorizes  $58  million  out  of 
general  revenues  to  up-grade  certain  roads 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  This  authoriza- 
tion fuUillB  an  agreement  among  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  up-grading  of  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Project  (WIPP). 
This  facility  is  being  built  as  a  long-term  re- 
pository for  storage  of  low-level  nuclear 
wastes  from  around  the  country. 

SECTION  133:  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 

This  section  establishes  an  obligation  llmi- 
Ution  of  $12.35  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$12.35  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $12.35  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1989  and  $12.35  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

SECTION  134:  HISTORIC  BRIDGES 

This  section  clarifies  that  any  reasonable 
costs  associated  with  mitigating  harm  to  a 
historic  bridge  would  be  eligible  for  Federal- 
aid  bridge  funds  if  the  bridge  remains  part 
of  the  highway  system.  States  are  permitted 
to  use  bridge  funds  equal  to  the  cost  of  dem- 
olition for  preserving  a  historic  bridge  eligi- 
ble for  demolition  if  they,  or  any  other  re- 
sponsible entity,  sign  an  agreement  taking 
future  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for 
the  bridge.  Further,  States  are  required  to 
identify  historic  bridges  on  the  National 
Bridge  Inventory.  This  section  also  requires 
the  Transportation  Research  Board  to 
review  the  rehabilitation  of  historic  bridges 
and  develop  recommendations  for  specific 
standards  for  the  rehabUitation  of  historic 
bridges. 

SECTION  13S:  FOREST  HIGHWAYS 

This  section  provides  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Forest  Highway  funds  are  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  used  prior  to  the 
STAA  of  1982  and  one-third  are  allocated 
according  to  section  202(a)  of  title  23. 

SECTION  13«:  WILDPLOWERS 

This  section  requires  that  one-quarter  per- 
cent of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  expended 
for  landscaping  on  a  project  be  for  the 
planting  of  wildflowers  or  such  seedlings. 
The  requirement  can  be  waived  if  a  State 
certifies  that  the  planting  of  such  wild- 
flowers  is  not  feasible  because  of  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  particular  project  on 
which  landscaping  funds  are  expended. 
Public  donations  of  wildflowers  or  seedlings 
are  allowed. 

SECTION  137:  COMBINED  ROAD  PLAN 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

This  section  requires  that  the  Secretary 
report  to  Congress  on  a  combined  road  pro- 
gram demonstration  which  will  permit  a 
limited  number  of  States  to  participate  in  a 
block  grant  program  for  Federal-aid  second- 
ary. Federal-aid  urban,  and  off-system, 
urban  and  secondary  bridge  projects. 

SECTION  138:  CALIFORNIA  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

This  section  removes  the  Emergency 
Relief  program  cap  of  $30  million  per  year 
per  disaster  for  calendar  year  1986  so  that 
California's  1986  flood  disaster  is  eligible  for 
Federal-aid  funds  for  the  total  amount  of 
the  disaster. 

SECTION  139:  INTERIM  AMENDMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  unobligated 
Interstate  construction  balances  (appor- 
tioned or  allocated)  shall  remain  available 
until  October  1,  1990,  for  Interstate  con- 
struction projects.  Unallocated  Interstate 
discretionary  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
using  current  procedures. 


Subsection  (b)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances previously  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  subsection  104(bKl)  (Primary  System 
program)  and  104(bK5KB)  (IntersUte-4R 
program)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  as 
they  existed  prior  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation available  for  obligation  for  projects 
under  the  Federal-atd  Interstate-Primary 
program. 

Sulisectlon  (c)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands under  the  provisions  of  section  108  of 
the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
available  for  obligation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  215  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1972  available  for  projects  under  section  130 
of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SECTION  140:  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

This  section  makes  needed  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 

SECTION  14 1:  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  section  specifies  that  unless  other- 
wise provided,  the  effective  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1986  is  October  1, 
1986. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  FEDERAL-AIB 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

"  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Sub(»)mmit- 
tee  on  Transportation,  Senator 
Stmms,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Bentsen,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  Senator  BtmoiCK,  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  Senator 
Abdnor,  in  introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  authorize  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986  will  provide  $52,386  billion  in  new 
authorizations  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram over  the  next  4  years.  The  States 
will  be  able  to  spend  approximately 
$13.2  billion  per  year.  This  level  of  au- 
thorization continues  to  be  made  pos- 
sible in  part  by  the  increased  gas  tax 
revenues  authorized  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  [STAA] 
of  1982.  During  the  past  4  years  the 
highways  and  bridges  around  the 
country  have  benefited  from  increased 
funding.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's latest  status  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Nation's  highways 
shows  that  the  steady  decline  in  the 
pavement  quality  of  the  highway 
system  prior  to  1982  has  been  stopped. 
The  report  attributes  this  turnaround 
to  the  increased  funding  levels  of  the 
STAA  of  1982  and  the  gas  tax  in- 
crease. I  believe  the  level  of  funding 
provided  in  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  will  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  highways  and  bridges. 


The  most  important  goal  to  be  ac- 
complished in  highway  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  this  year  is  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Construction 
Program  by  1990.  This  program,  begun 
in  the  1950's,  has  changed  transporta- 
tion in  tills  country  more  than  any 
other  single  endeavor.  When  the 
Interstate  System  was  first  envisioned, 
they  told  us  it  would  take  13  years  and 
cost  $27  billion.  After  30  years  and 
$112  billion,  the  Interstate  System  is 
now  essentially  complete  and  it  is  time 
to  direct  our  attention  and  limited  re- 
sources to  other  parts  of  the  highway 
program  which  have  been  neglected. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986  provides  a  mechanism  to  achieve 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System 
by  1990.  It  combines  the  existing 
Interstate  construction,  Interstate  4R 
and  Primary  categories  into  a  new 
Interstate-Primary  category  author- 
ized at  $8,150  billion  per  year.  State 
and  local  officials  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  remaining  Interstate  con- 
struction work  should  be  done.  If  this 
work  has  a  high  priority,  States  could 
decide  to  use  a  major  portion  of  their 
Interstate-Primary  funds  on  Interstate 
completion  between  now  and  1990.  If 
States  believe  the  remaining  Inter- 
state construction  work  will  not  bene- 
fit the  System,  they  could  decide  to 
spend  all  of  their  Interstate-Primary 
funds  on  Interstate  4R  and  Primary 
projects. 

In  view  of  the  disruption  the  States 
have  experienced  in  Interstate  comple- 
tion because  Congress  did  not  approve 
the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  [ICE] 
and  Interstate  Substitute  Cost  Esti- 
mate [ISCE]  on  time,  this  bill  provides 
that  no  future  ICE  or  ISCE  approvals 
will  be  necessary.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  directed  to  make 
further  administrative  adjustments  to 
the  ICE  which  was  used  to  apportion 
the  Interstate  construction  fimds  on 
October  1,  1985.  These  apportionment 
factors  will  then  be  used  to  apportion 
$3  billion  each  October  1  through 
fiscal  year  1990.  The  States  will  know 
exactly  what  their  apportionment  will 
be  each  year,  and  they  can  be  certain 
that  it  will  be  available  to  them  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  This  assurance  of  funds 
should  be  very  helpful  to  States,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  wish  to  advance 
their  Interstate  construction  projects 
with  their  own  funds  or  with  bond  fi- 
nancing. 

As  long  as  funds  are  made  available 
for  Interstate  construction,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  one-half  percent 
minimum  for  those  States  who  have 
completed  or  nearly  completed  their 
Interstate  construction  program. 
There  are  now  25  States  in  that  cate- 
gory and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to 
penalize  them  for  finishing  their 
Interstate  System  in  a  timely  way.  In 
many  cases  this  was  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  their  highway  pro- 
gram. 


Until  we  have  some  assurance  that 
the  Interstate  System  will  be  essential- 
ly complete  by  1990.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  consider  any  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  highway  program.  Blajor 
program  changes  or  apportionment 
formula  changes  should  not  be  made 
until  the  Interstate  Sjrstem  is  complet- 
ed and  we  have  determined  what  the 
future  Federal  responsibility  will  be 
for  the  highway  program. 

Even  after  the  nickel  gas  tax  in- 
crease in  the  STAA  of  1982,  highway 
needs  continue  to  exceed  available  re- 
sources from  all  levels  of  government. 
And  they  probably  always  will.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  highway  user 
fees  in  the  foreseeable  future.  During 
the  hearing  process,  the  conunittee  re- 
ceived testimony  on  alternative  meth- 
ods of  financing  the  highway  program. 
One  alternative  the  committee  should 
continue  to  seriously  consider  is  lifting 
certain  Federal  restrictions  on  combin- 
ing toll  revenues  with  Federal-aid 
funds  to  build  new,  non-Interstate 
roads.  This  would  provide  the  States 
with  a  further  option  in  addressing 
severe  congestion  problems  primarily 
in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  spending  level  of 
$13.2  billion  per  year  provided  by  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986  re- 
flects the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  in  its  February  15  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  am  aware 
that  the  budget  pr<x:ess  has  not  been 
completed  and  that  Congress  may 
agree  to  reconciliation  instructions 
which  are  different  than  the  funding 
levels  in  this  bill.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
October  1  reauthorization  deadline, 
however,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  go 
forward  with  legislation  at  this  time 
even  though  Congress  has  not  com- 
pleted action  on  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution.  The  committee  will 
pay  close  attention  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess during  consideration  of  highway 
reauthorization  legislation  and  make 
appropriate  adjustments. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  how  important  it  is  to  complete 
action  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
highway  program  by  October  1.  This 
program  provides  highway  money  for 
each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories. 
Projects  imdertaken  by  this  program 
are  the  result  of  long  years  of  plan- 
ning. Highway  construction  and  recon- 
struction is  a  seasonal  activity  in  most 
States.  Uncertainty  and  delays  in 
funding  can  cost  a  State  an  entire  con- 
struction season.  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  in  assur- 
ing the  reauthorization  of  the  high- 
way program  by  October  1. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
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Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  extending  the 
highway  program  another  4  years. 

Diulng  the  past  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  and 
staff  discussions  with  interested  par- 
ties on  the  direction  of  the  program. 
Writing  the  reauthorization  bill  was 
difficult  because  of  past  budget  con- 
straints placed  on  the  highway  trust 
fund  by  Congress.  Just  4  years  ago. 
Congress  agreed  to  a  5-cent  gas  tax  in- 
crease and  the  highest  program  levels 
ever  set  for  a  national  highway  pro- 
gram. 

However,  it  has  created  a  program 
imbalance  by  placing  the  obligational 
limitation  far  below  authorizations. 
This  imbalance  may  trigger  the  Byrd 
amendment  criterion  of  unfunded  au- 
thorizations not  exceeding  2  years' 
worth  of  revenues,  even  though  the 
highway  trust  fimd  has  a  $9  to  $10  bil- 
lion cash  balance. 

According  to  CBO,  there  are  two 
basic  ways  to  redress  this  imbalance. 
First,  future  authorizations  could  be 
set  below  future  obligation  ceilings 
until  the  current  backlog  is  reduced.  A 
difference  of  about  $800  million  a  year 
for  the  next  4  years  would  be  neces- 
sary just  to  offset  the  gap  that  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  4  years.  Second, 
selected  authorizations  from  previous 
years  could  be  rescinded.  This  second 
option  may  not  be  popular  with  States 
because  many  might  be  forced  to 
adjust  construction  plans  made  on  the 
promise  that  such  Federal  funds 
would  be  made  available. 

The  bill  introduced  today  selects  the 
first  option  of  reducing  authorization 
levels.  On  May  1.  the  Senate  agreed  to 
a  resolution  that  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  trust  fund  balance  should  be  ex- 
pended over  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
and  1989.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1989,  obligations  from  the  trust  fund 
would  be  required  to  equal  revenues 
($12.8  biUion  plus  interest)  deposited 
in  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  obliga- 
tion ceiling  set  by  the  reauthorization 
bill  would  have  to  be  increased  by  $650 
million  to  $1  billion  each  year  in  order 
to  implement  the  Senate  resolution. 

This  bill  creates  a  system  of  high- 
ways of  national  significance  by  com- 
bining the  existing  categories  of  inter- 
state construction.  4R,  and  primary. 
The  interstate-primary  category  re- 
tains existing  formulas  and  matching 
requirements,  but  allows  State  high- 
way agencies  flexibility  in  using  these 
funds. 

Because  the  ciurent  Federal  aid 
highway  system  serves  80  percent  of 
the  total  national  travels  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  economic  well-being  and 
national  defense,  it  is  clearly  within 
our  interest  to  encourage  States  to 
protect  and  preserve  these  roads. 
Hopefully,  an  added  benefit  of  this 
program  structure  would  be  higher 
levels  of  ^rvice  and  safety  in  handling 


heavy,  large  trucks.  Federal  highway 
and  State  engineers  should  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  improving  safety 
and  local  access,  upgrading  existing 
highway  design  and  geometry,  and  re- 
pairing deficient  pavement  and 
bridges. 

Uniform  road  and  traffic  conditions 
and  eventual  elimination  of  State  size 
and  weight  grandfathering  clauses 
would  benefit  commerce.  Additional 
benefits  might  be  the  reduction  of  ac- 
cident rates  and  State/local  mainte- 
nance costs  if  more  truck  traffic  could 
be  shifted  from  lower  level  roadways 
to  major  roadways  built  to  accommo- 
date larger  weights. 

According  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  following  amounts 
per  annum  would  be  required  to  keep 
our  infrastructure  needs  current  over 
the  next  15  years: 

Interstate— $3.4  billion. 

Primary  roads— $4  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion. 

Urban-secondary  roads— between  $6 
billion  and  $7  billion. 

Bridges— $48.3  billion  for  repair  and 
replacement  of  deficient  structures. 

The  average  State  gas  tax  is  12.2 
cents.  At  that  rate,  many  State  and 
local  transportation  .  programs  are 
hard-pressed  to  meet  immediate  road 
maintenance  needs,  let  alone  catch  up 
on  the  growing  backlog  of  repairs. 
While  the  reauthorization  bill  cannot 
meet  all  of  those  needs,  it  should  pro- 
vide some  relief.  The  measure  of  its 
success  will  depend  upon  Congress  to 
provide  State  highway  agencies  with 
enough  contracting  authority  to  actu- 
aUy  spend  down  the  backlog  of  au- 
thorizations and  provide  new  money 
without  budgetary  restrictions. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  major  components  of  this 
bill.  In  addition,  I  am  relying  on  your 
support  to  set  the  highest  level  feasi- 
ble for  an  obligation  celling  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
whatever  time  remains  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


S.  2406-INTERSTATE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  on  July  9.  1985.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  49,  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  79  yeas  to  15  najrs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  distingiiished 
President  pro  tempore  delivering  an 


opening  statement  on  the  gun  bill;  the 
House  message,  that  is? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  not  an 
opening  statement.  I  am  just  going  to 
introduce  something. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  April  10.  1986. 
the  House  adopted  the  Volkmer  sub- 
stitute patterned  after  H.R.  945  with 
amendments  and  substituted  the 
House  language  for  the  text  of  S.  49 
and  passed  it  overwhelmingly  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  Senate. 

The  administration  continues  to  sup- 
port S.  49  in  the  form  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
some  amendments:  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  which  I  am  introducing. 

I  shall  vote  for  S.  49  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
When  that  bill  comes  here  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  without  amendments. 

But  a  great  many  people  feel  that 
certain  amendments  are  desirable. 
There  are  some  I  think  that  would  be 
helpful.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing 
some  of  those  amendments. 

For  instance,  one  is  to  clarify  what  is 
required  of  a  firearms  owner  who 
transports  a  firearm  between  States 
by  making  it  clear  that  during  such 
transport  the  gun  must  be  unloaded 
and  in  a  seciired  compartment. 

Another,  clarify  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  "engaged  in  the  business"  of 
dealing  in  firearms;  in  order  to  cover 
the  situation  where  a  person  provides, 
rather  than  sells  for  a  profit,  gims  to 
those  who  advocate  violence. 

Another  mandates  that  a  gun  dealer 
keep  records  of  all  sales  from  the 
person  who  collects  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
are  worthy  of  consideration  and  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  contain  them  and 
ask  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  hearings  after 
the  passage  of  S.  49  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

8.  240« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oS 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled. 

Section  926A.  Title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  text  in  its 
entirety  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"nrnnsTATi  TaAirspoRTATioif  or  nsKARiu 

"Any  person  not  prohibited  by  this  chap- 
ter from  transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving 
a  firearm  shall  be  entitled  to  transport  as 
unloaded,  not  readily  accessible  firearm,  en- 
closed in  one  or  more  locked  compartments 
In  Interstate  commerce  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  legislation  enacted  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

Section  931(aK31)(c)  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  ex- 


isting language  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  applied  to  a  dealer  in  fire- 
arms, as  defined  In  section  931(aKll)(a),  a 
person  who  devotes  time,  attention,  and 
labor  to  dealing  in  firearms  as  a  regular 
cause  of  trade  or  business  with  the  objective 
of  livelihood  or  profit,  including  disposition 
of  firearms  to  an  individual  or  individuals 
who  advocate  violence  for  ideological  or  po- 
litical reasons  whether  for  profit  or  not, 
through  the  repetitive  purchase  and  resale 
or  distribution  of  firearms.  The  term  shall 
not  Include  a  person  who  makes  occasional 
sales,  exchanges,  or  purchase  of  firearms  for 
the  enhancement  of  a  personal  collection  or 
hobby,  or  who  sells  all  or  part  of  his  person- 
al collection  of  firearms.  Section  923(c)  of 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

By  striking  out  all  language  after  "Noth- 
ing in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed" 
through  "business  inventory"  at  the  end  of 
this  subsection. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 


INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
for  putting  in  this  bill  today.  There  is 
much  merit  In  what  he  is  saying.  I 
think  he  is  doing  the  Senate  a  singular 
service  in  putting  this  bill  into  the 
Recori)  and  sponsoring  it. 

On  these  particular  amendments 
there  needs  to  be  hearings,  and  I 
Intend  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  holding  those  hearings 
and  doing  what  has  to  be  done. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  these  amend- 
ments that  I  feel  I  can  support  right 
off  the  bat.  and  perhaps  all  of  them. 
and  I  will  certainly  cooperate  and 
work  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Thxtrhond.  in  seeing  that  this  bill  is 
given  expedited  treatment  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  personally  compliment  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area  and  especially 
In  these  particular  amendments  and 
this  partlciilar  bill  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENEjAUM.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
be  good  enough  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  very 
pleased. 

Blr.  METZENBAUM.  In  regard  to 
the  amendments  he  just  offered,  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendments,  but  I 
only  know  what  I  have  heard  about 


them.  But  I  understand  that  there  is 
an  effort  made  to  correct  some  of  the 
problems  that  many  of  us  have  found 
with  respect  to  the  McClure-Volluner 
bill.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  correct 
in  that?  I  just  walked  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  I  am  intro- 
ducing certain  amendments  here.  I 
just  stated  what  they  were.  I  will  be 
glad  to  quickly  run  over  those  with 
the  Senator. 

This  bill  clarifies  what  is  required  of 
a  firearms  owner  who  transports  a 
firearm  between  States,  by  making  it 
clear  that  during  such  transport  the 
gun  must  be  unloaded  and  in  a  secured 
compartment. 

Another  provision  is  to  clarify  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "engaged  in  the 
business"  of  dealing  in  firearms,  in 
order  to  cover  the  situation  where  a 
person  provides,  rather  than  sells  for  a 
profit,  guns  to  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lence. 

Another  provision  is  to  mandate 
that  a  guin  dealer  keep  records  of  all 
sales  from  his  personal  collection. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  cover  those 
points.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  S.  49  as  it 
Is.  This  bill  has  been  worked  on  for  a 
year  or  two  and  I  am  convinced  that' 
the  strong  majority  of  this  body  favor 
the  bill  as  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that  S. 
49  could  be  defeated.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  passed  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
like  it  is.  But  I  am  offering  my  bill, 
asking  that  it  go  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  we  can  have  hearings 
on  this  bill  soon  so  we  can  get  some- 
thing back  to  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

D  1050 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Am  I  correct 
that  these  are  the  amendments  that 
are  described  in  the  letter  dated  April 
21  to  all  Senators  and  signed  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Steering  Commit- 
tee? That  letter  says  that  the  "Law 
Enforcement  Steering  Committee 
Against  S.  49.  made  up  of  the  Nation's 
12  principal  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions, urges  you  to  support  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  legislation,"  and 
goes  on  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator,  there 
are  amendments  similar  to  those.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  exact  word- 
ing or  not,  but  it  is  similar  to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First  of  all.  let 
me  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  offering  that  package  of 
amendments.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Senator  from  Ohio  approves 
of  them,  although  I  obviously  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  that. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  secret 
about  the  fact  that  If  and  when  we  get 
on  to  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill,  there 
will  be  considerable  debate  in  connec- 
tion with  that  measure,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  amendments.  By  "consider- 
able debate,"  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
a  filibuster.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 


that  at  aU.  But  it  will  tie  up  the 
Senate  for  a  number  of  days. 

There  have  been  many  discussions 
going  on  with  respect  to  trying  to  put 
together  a  package,  which  I  believe  is 
pretty  much  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  would  Just  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  it  would  be  possible 
that  he  could  work  out  getting  these 
or  very  similar  amendments  attached 
to  the  present  bill,  which  possibly 
then  might  provide  a  means  by  which 
we  could  move  the  gim  bill  forward 
without  further  debate  on  the  subject. 
Would  he  look  favorably  on  that  pro- 
cedure and,  therefore,  we  would  not 
have  to  go  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  we  would  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate objective? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  thought  about  that,  but  I  am 
convinced  we  should  not  offer  these  as 
amendments.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  these 
amendments  is  to  offer  a  separate  bill. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  is  strongly  in  favor  of  S.  49. 
The  House  has  passed  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  stop  this  bill.  I  really 
think  the  only  hope  of  getting  these 
provisions  law  enforcement  wants  is  In 
a  separate  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
introduced.  I  would  be  pleased  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  Join  me  on  this 
bill  and  help  me  get  it  through  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  am  not  as  despondent  or  dis- 
couraged about  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting  the  amendments  on  the  bill 
before  it  leaves  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  it  does  merit  some  further  discus- 
sion. I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
who  were  the  strongest  advocates,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  had  indi- 
cated that  these  amendments  were  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  as  I  understand  it. 
And  I  am  not  speaking  for  them,  I  am 
only  speaking  from  hearsay.  But  they 
had  one  other  amendment  that  they 
wanted  which  I  think  would  provide 
some  difficulty  and  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

However,  let  me  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  move  on  to  the  bill.  We  are 
prepared  to  do  that. 

But,  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  California,  with  my  sup- 
port, I  might  say,  will  be  shortly 
moving  to  move  on  to  the  resolution 
having  to  do  with  the  Saudi  Arabian 
arms  sale.  Maybe  during  that  period, 
perhaps,  in  some  way  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  negotiate  a  result  that  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  like  to  see  attained. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say,  in  response,  that  I  think 
the  National  Rifle  AsBOCiation,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  would  not  oppose  these 
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amendments  If  contained  In  a  sei>arate 
bill,  but  they  would  strongly  oppose 
them  being  attached  to  this  bill.  S.  49 
has  been  under  consideration  so  long, 
it  has  been  fought  over  so  long,  and 
the  Seiuite  passed  it  79  to  15  and  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  it.  I  am 
convinced  you  cannot  stop  this  bill 
and  the  best  hope  is  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure. I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
do  anything  else.  So  I  now  intend  to 
vote  for  S.  49  as  it  has  passed  the 
House  and  to  work  hard  on  a  separate 
bill  to  try  to  accomplish  something 
which  I  think  can  be  a  reality.  I  think 
to  do  it  now  Is  futile,  a  waste  of  time, 
and  will  not  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  simply 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  how 
long  he  feels  debate  on  the  gim  bill 
will  take,  in  view  of  our  concerns 
about  getting  the  Saudi  measure  up 
sometime  very  soon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  had  to 
guess— and  I  am  not  certain— but  I 
would  guess  3  or  4  days,  maybe  into 
the  first  of  next  week.  But  I  would  say 
3  or  4  days  anyhow.  I  know  that  there 
,  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments. If  they  do,  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  those  will  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  debate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  view  of  that— if 
I  may  just  continue. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

We  only  know  of  three  amendments 
to  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  feel 
that  the  McClure-Volkmer  biU  will,  at 
most,  take  only  2  hours  today.  We  will 
accommodate  Senators  who  want  to 
bring  up  amendments,  to  offer  those 
and  have  votes  on  each  of  those.  So 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  bill  to  go  on 
for  3  or  4  days,  unless  there  is  a  fili- 
buster. If  there  is,  it  seems  to  me  the 
leader  would  have  to  consider  filing  a 
cloture  motion  today,  which  means 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  this  come 
Thursday.  Should  cloture  be  invoked, 
since  it  has  passed  both  Houses,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  delay  the  Senate 
Just  because  certain  Senators  do  not 
like  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill. 

But,  literally,  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  bill  to  go  more  than  2  hours 
today.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  delay  in  going  to  the  Saudi 
arms  package.  Also,  I  think  there  are 
some  of  us  who  dre  stiU  on  the  fence 
with  regard  t^  that  package.  I  have  to 
admit,  if  we  are  going  to  displace  that, 
which  the  majority  leader  has  said  we 
are  to  do  it  today,  I  think  we  will  be  in 
an  awful  traffic  Jam  here  and  maybe 
in  danger  of  losing  some  votes  that 
you  might  otherwise  have,  which  I 
think  are  very  important  on  that 
issue.  Literally.  I  do  not  know  what 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  talking  about  when  he  says  it 
would  take  3  or  4  days. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared 
to  respond. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Because  we  have  had  a 
number  of  days  on  this  bill  in  the  past. 
The  House  has  had  days  on  this  bill. 
Both  Houses  have  passed  this  bill  by 
overwhelming  majorities. 

We  only  know  of  three  amendments. 
If  there  are  others,  we  will  accommo- 
date those,  there  is  no  question  about 
it,  and  we  will  have  appropriate  debate 
on  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  get  to  both  of  these  issues  if 
we  are  willing  to  work  together  and 
not  delay  the  Senate  in  its  work. 

But  if  there  is  going  to  be  delay,  and 
deliberate  delay  at  that,  then  do  not 
blame  those  of  us  who  are  supporting 
the  rights  of  hunters  and  fishermen 
all  over  this  coimtry  for  wanting  to  get 
this  bill  diposed  of,  because  we  do. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  California.  There 
will  be  no  deliberate  delay,  as  far  as 
this  Senator  knows.  But,  having  said 
that,  it  is  impossible— impossible— to 
hope  for  this  bill  to  be  disposed  of 
today  or  within  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  the  floor,  if  you  please. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  four  sepa- 
rate amendments.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  has  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Illinois,  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  has  an  amendment.  I  am 
not  certain  what  amendments,  if  any, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  has.  But,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  recognize  that  the  bill 
passed  by  a  large  margin.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  there  were  some  mistakes 
made,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Senator  Thttrmond  has  offered 
his  package  of  amendments  to  try  to 
correct  that  situation.  We  want  to  cor- 
rect the  matter.  We  know  that  the 
pending  bill  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  it  becoming 
a  part  of  the  law. 

So  I  can  say  categorically  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  who  posed  the 
question,  that  you  may  anticipate  2,  3, 
4,  or  5  days  of  debate.  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  determine  that.  But  I  would 
say  that,  regardless  of  whether  there 
were  cloture  motions  filed,  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  highly  inadvisable,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  all  of  the 
amendments  about  which  we  are 
spealcing  would  be  in  order  post-clo- 
ture  and  that  would  not  solve  the 
problem. 

As  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  it  is  that  the 
Senate  must  conclude  its  action  with 
respect  to  the  time  provided  in  the  law 
no  later  than  tomorrow,  and  it  was  his 
inclination  to  be  able  to  move  this 
matter  having  to  do  with  the  Saudi 
arms  sale  through  the  Senate  today  in 


order  that  the  House  might  act  on  it 
tomorrow. 

D  1100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S 
minutes  in  morning  business  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  2  more  minutes  be  ex- 
tended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  trying  to  play  any  games. 
We  are  trying  to  move  the  procedures 
of  the  Senate  forward  properly.  The 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, which  I  previously  stated  I  Join 
him  in  to  get  on  with  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  having  to  do  with  the 
Saudi  Arabian  arms  sale,  is  a  privi- 
leged matter.  I  hope  Members  of  this 
body  will  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  vote  in  some  way  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  being  with  or 
against  the  gim  lobby,  or  with  or 
against  those  concerned  about  the 
Saudi  Arabian  arms  sale. 

There  is  not  anything  under  the  Sun 
that  requires  the  arms  bill  to  be  con- 
cluded within  24  or  48  or  72  hours,  or 
whatever.  There  is  something  with  re- 
spect to  the  Saudi  Arabian  arms  sale 
that  requires  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  tomorrow  night  if  it  is  to 
have  any  impact  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  have  an  addition- 
al 5  minutes  so  that  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  us  Just  be  honest 
about  it.  The  Firearm  Owners  Protec- 
tion Act  passed  the  Senate,  has  gone 
to  the  House,  has  had  extensive 
debate  there,  and  both  bodies  have 
passed  it  overwhelmingly.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  a  small 
number  of  Senators  in  this  body  who 
are  against  the  bill.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  that  small  number. 

There  Is  also  no  question  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  who  are 
against  the  bill  are  also  members  of  a 
small  minority  who  would  like  to 
amend  the  Firearm  Owners  Protection 
Act  here,  again  delay  it,  throw  it  into 
conference,  and  hopefully  in  the  inter- 
est of  defeating  it. 

If  I  may  make  Just  a  couple  more 
points,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Thurmond. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
filed  a  bill  today  to  correct  what  he 
considers  to  be  matters  within  the 


Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act  that 
might  make  it  a  better  bill.  He  thinks 
in  the  end,  after  hearings,  after  a 
thorough  examination,  which  is  what 
his  committee  should  do.  and  we  feel 
that  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill  has 
been  thoroughly  examined.  But  never- 
theless, he  has  done  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  have  some  concerns. 

Everybody  here  Icnows  the  Senator 
mentioned  six  amendments  plus  what- 
ever the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wants  to  bring  up.  and 
I  presume  there  will  not  be  many 
beyond  the  six.  We  can  dispose  of  all 
of  those  amendments  today  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  I  think  every- 
body understands  fully  the  nature  of 
each  amendment,  and  fully  the  nature 
of  the  bill,  which  I  might  add  is  a  priv- 
ileged matter  itself  before  this  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  has  called  up 
this  bill.  I  think  to  now  try  to  displace 
this  privileged  bill  with  any  other  bill 
when  we  can  do  that  in  1  day  really 
would  be  an  attack  on  the  leadership 
of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  we  can  do  both  of  these 
bills,  and  we  can  do  them  expeditious- 
ly this  week.  There  is  no  reason  for  all 
of  this  delay.  There  should  be  no  delay 
in  trying  to  bring  up  the  Saudi  ar- 
rangement because  frankly  that  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  seriously  question  the 
fact  that  the  law  provides  that  the 
action  of  the  Senator  from  California 
and  myself  has  to  be  completed  by 
Wednesday  in  order  to  have  efficacy? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No.  But  I  also  under- 
stand literally  we  can  get  that  done  if 
we  just  dispose  of  this  bill  in  2  or  3 
hours.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  a  very 
big  "if." 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  not.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
do  that.  But  he  would  prefer  to  delay 
it  for  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  attempting  to  delay. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  else  could  it  be? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  trying  to  delay  a 
matter.  I  never  hesitate  to  indicate 
publicly  what  my  intentions  are.  I 
have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
unequivocally  I  do  not  intend  to  delay 
this  bill  for  delay's  purpose  only. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Beyond  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Just  a 
moment.  Now  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Now  I  have 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
knows  also  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  negotiations  indicating  a  willingness 
to  try  to  work  out  these  amendments 
about  which  we  are  speaking,  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  proposed, 
and  have  indicated  a  willingness  that 
they  be  handled  as  technical  amend- 
ments so  that  they  would  not  have  to 


go  to  conference.  AU  of  those  agree- 
ments or  representations  have  been  al- 
ready made. 

So  the  Senator  from  Utah  cannot  In 
any  way  suggest  there  is  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  us  who  have  concerns 
about  the  gim  control  bill,  or  8.  49,  to 
have  any  ideas  at  all  about  trying  to 
defeat  it  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  action  on  the  Saudi  Arabian 
arms  sale  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  say 
this.  I  have  no  interest  in  delaying  the 
gim  bill.  I  have  an  interest  in  getting 
timely  action  under  expedited  proce- 
dures on  the  Saudi  arms  package.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  we  are  not  going  to  dispose 
of  the  gun  bill  in  1  day  although  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  filibuster,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  OhiOv. 

The  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring  up. 
the  Saudi  arms  sale  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, has  a  time  necessary  for 
coming  up  swiftly  whereas  there  is  no 
such  time  necessary  on  the  gim  con- 
trol bill,  as  I  understand  it.  This  Is  not 
an  attack  on  the  leadership.  It  is 
simply  seeking  to  bring  up  the  bill  in  a 
timely  fashion  under  the  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  that  action.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san matter.  I  am  Joined  in  this  effort, 
and  will  be  Joined  in  the  effort  when  it 
is  made,  if  we  have  to  come  to  that,  by 
Senator  Packwtood,  by  Senator 
D'Amato,  and  I  know  many  other  Re- 
publicans will  be  supporting  the 
motion. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  time  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  has  expired. 
,    The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  suspend. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  KOBTZENBAUM.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1110 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 


Mr. 


D  1120 
HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recog- 
nized. 


FIREARMS  OWNERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  all  people 
on  the  floor  at  this  time  to  try  to  re- 
solve these  difficulties.  But  let  us  be 
honest  about  it:  The  firearms  owners' 
protection  bill  has  had  days  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.8.  Senate,  days  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly scrutinized.  It  has  been  8  years 
in  coming,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
These  Issues  have  been  fought  ever 
since  the  1968  gun  control  bill.  Sports 
people  all  over  this  country  have  been 
abused  by  interpretations  of  that  gim 
control  biU  of  1968. 

This  is  not  some  inconsequential  bill, 
Mr.  President;  this  is  an  important  bill 
and  it  has  preference  on  the  calendar. 

The  majority  leader  has  called  it  up. 
This  is  the  reason  for  that  preference. 
That  is  because  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
approved  this  bill.  It  has  come  back 
here  after  House  amendments  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  this  other  matter  as  well. 
There  will  be  a  good-faith  effort  to  do 
so. 

I  shall  be  absolutely  honest  about  it, 
Mr.  President:  We  are  going  to  fight 
any  attempt  to  amend  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  The  reason  we  are  going  to 
fight  is  that  we  know  that  those  who 
want  to  amend  it  at  this  time,  though 
there  is  sincerity  behind  some  of  their 
amendments,  want  to  do  so  to  delay  it 
further  in  the  hope  that  they  can  kill 
it  either  In  conference  or  through  fur- 
ther amendments  or  through  any 
other  type  of  delay,  filibuster  or  other- 
wise. We  know  this  is  a  critical  time. 
There  has  been  a  massive  effort  by  ev- 
erybody concerned  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  and  we  are  going  to  resolve 
it. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  other  issue 
is  extremely  important  as  well  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  get 
to  that  if  we  spend  a  reasonable  time 
on  this  firearms  bill  at  this  time.  We 
are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  see  if 
we  can  resolve  these  matters.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Thttrmond.  has  filed 
another  bill  today  that  may  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  In  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  with  regard  to 
gun  control,  gun  ownership.  Interstate 
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transportation,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
willing  to  worlc  on  that  language,  will- 
ing to  see  what  can  be  done,  but  not 
before  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protec- 
tion Act  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  There  will  be  a  good-faith 
effort  made  and  let  us  understand  it: 
There  is  no  reason  In  this  world  for 
this  particular  bill  at  this  time  to  take 
4  or  5  days  or  even  2  days.  This  is  a  biU 
that  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of 
2  hours,  at  the  most  6  hours,  if  we 
take  all  amendments  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  mentioned. 

It  is  tough  to  get  these  bills  to  the 
floor,  tough  to  resolve  these  matters. 
This  is  the  time  to  resolve  this  very, 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  9  of  last  year, 
the  Senate  approved,  by  the  decisive 
margin  of  79-15  the  Federal  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act.  This  bill  si- 
multaneously strengthens  Federal  law 
against  violent  firearms  crimes  and 
strengthens  protections  for  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  gun  owners.  The  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee greeted  the  bill  with  the  prediction 
that  it  would  be  dead  on  arrival  when 
it  arrived  in  the  House.  These  were 
the  identical  words  used  last  Congress 
by  another  House  leader  to  predict 
that  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984  that  we  worked  so 
hard  on  in  the  Senate  would  be  buried. 
The  1984  Crime  Act  was  resurrected  to 
become  Public  Law  98-473  and  is  the 
most  sweeping  crime  control  biU  of 
this  century.  That  was  because  some 
of  us  just  would  not  be  bullied  or 
pushed  around  with  regard  to  passing 
that  bill.  It  is  already  doing  much  to 
deter  criminal  activities  throughout 
our  coimtry.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  acknowledge  the  House's 
approval  of  S.  49  by  helping  to  make  it 
a  public  law  as  well.  This  approval  of  > 
S.  49  would  send  a  signal  that  America 
has  become  more  serious  about  fight- 
ing violent  crime. 

Reminiscent  of  the  1984  crime  con- 
trol bill,  opponents  have  undertaken 
to  manufacture  objections  to  this  gim 
crime  control  biU.  S.  49  has  been  ac- 
cused of  making  it  easier  for  escaping 
criminals,  felons,  and  even  terrorists 
to  get  a  gun.  In  fact.  S.  49  strengthens 
the  Federal  law  banning  dangerous 
persons  from  getting  firearms.  This 
bill  makes  it  a  felony  for  any  person, 
not  Just  a  licensed  firearm  dealer,  to 


sell  knowingly  a  firearm  to  a  fugitive, 
felon,  drug  abuser,  or  mental  incompe- 
tent. 

Critics  of  this  anticrime  legislaticHi 
have  also  accused  S.  49  of  encouraging 
circumvention  of  State  restrictions  on 
firearms  by  permitting  interstate  fire- 
arm sales.  Once  again,  the  accusation 
does  not  match  the  provisions  of  the 
biU.  S.  49  expressly  states  that  a  li- 
censed dealer  may  sell  no  firearm 
whatsoever  to  an  out-of-State  buyer 
unless  the  sale  complies  with  the  law 
of  both  the  buyer's  and  seller's  State. 
Moreover  any  sale  must  take  place 
face-to-face  at  the  dealers  business 
premises  and  records  must  be  kept  to 
ensure  that  law  enforcement  officers 
can  trace  weapons.  State  restrictions 
on  gun  sales  are  expressly  preserved 
by  the  Senate  bill;  a  violation  of  this 
rule  is  a  Federal  felony.  Moreover,  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  House  has 
retained  current  law  on  interstate 
sales  of  handgims. 

Finally,  critics  stoop  to  suggesting 
the  bill  will  allow  mail-order  sales  of 
firearms.  At  least  three  provisions  of 
current  law  prohibit  mail-order  sales. 
None  of  these  provisions  is  altered  by 
the  bill,  which  in  fact  reaffirms  the 
bans  on  purchase  of  firearms  through 
the  mail. 

What  the  biU  establishes  are  strict 
additional  penalties  for  felonious  use 
of  a  firearm.  S.  49  even  rules  out  pro- 
bation, suspended  sentences,  paroles, 
or  fiu-loughs  for  offenders  who  employ 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent crime.  The  Senate  bill  also  con- 
solidates and  clarifies  conflicting  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  prohibiting 
felons,  fugitives,  drug  abusers,  mental 
incompetents,  and  other  potentially 
dangerous  individuals  from  obtaining 
firearms.  S.  49  bans  the  importation  of 
handgun  frames,  receivers,  and  barrels 
that  are  not  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, which  amoimts  to  a  limit  on  im- 
portation of  handgun  barrels  of  3 
inches  or  less.  The  Senate  bill  explicit- 
ly codifies  regulations  permitting  trac- 
ing of  firearms  used  in  crimes. 

A  primary  benefit  of  the  Senate  an- 
tigun  crime  bill  focuses  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts  on  violent  crime, 
rather  than  on  minor  technical  viola- 
tions or  infractions  of  the  regulatory 
aspects  of  Federal  law.  Unfortunately, 
Federal  enforcement  has  become 
mired  down  in  enforcing  inadvertent 


recordkeeping  mistakes,  rather  than 
significant  violent  crime.  An  occasion- 
al firearm  sale  from  a  dealer's  private 
coUection  has  given  rise  to  major 
felony  prosecutions.  Warrantless 
searches  have  unnecessarily  harassed 
law-abiding  firearms  owners  and 
honest  dealers.  The  absence  of  legal 
definitions  for  terms  like  engaging  in 
the  business  has  subjected  casual  hob- 
byists or  collectors  to  Federal  prosecu- 
tions for  dealing  in  firearms  without  a 
license.  The  lack  of  any  criminal  state 
of  mind  requirements  or  scienter  as  we 
refer  to  it  in  the  law,  has  resulted  in 
severe  penalties  for  unintentional  mis- 
steps. 

In  short.  Federal  officers  have  spent 
more  time  checking  confusing  paper- 
work than  chasing  murderers,  thugs, 
and  gun  runners.  S.  49  corrects  those 
problems  and  frees  the  Federal  officer 
to  go  after  the  violent  criminal,  which 
explains  why  the  Nation's  leading  law 
enforcement  agencies— the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Treasury— were 
Joined  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Police,  the  AFL-CIO  Police  union,  and 
other  law  enforcement  groups  in  en- 
dorsing the  Senate  bill. 

Indeed  S.  49  will  ensure  that  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  better  meets  its 
two  primary  intents:  "To  provide  sup- 
port to  .  .  .  law  enforcement  officials 
in  their  fight  against  crime  and  vio- 
lence" and  to  avoid  "Any  undue  or  un- 
necessary Federal  restrictions  or  bur- 
dens on  law-abiding  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or 
use  of  firearms."  S.  49's  success  in  re- 
inforcing those  principles  is  the  reason 
for  its  resounding  victory  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
same  reason,  not  only  America's 
sportsmen,  hobbyists,  collectors, 
honest  firearm  dealers,  and  over  65 
miUion  firearm  owners,  but  also  every 
other  American  interested  in  further- 
ing our  fight  against  violent  crime  wiU 
welcome  approvsd  of  S.  49. 

At  this  particular  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  S. 
49.  We  quote  existing  law.  Then  we 
cite  the  Senate  version  and  then  the 
House  version. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparison  op  Major  Provisions  op  99th  Congress  Bills  S.  49.  as  Passkd  bt  the  Senatk,  and  as  Passed  bt 

THE  House,  and  Existing  Law 


Exiitlng  Utw 


8.  49  (Seiukte  venlon) 


8. 4>  (Houw  venion) 


L  Interstate  Sales: 

Unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliv- 
er a  firearm  to  any  person  not  residing 
in  transferor's  State  of  residence  [18 
U.S.C.  922(a)(S)  and  (b)(3)].  A  nonll- 
censee  may  not  receive  In  his  State  of 
residence  a  firearm  obtained  outside 
that  SUte  [18  U.S.C.  922(a)(3)].  Major 
exception:  licensee  sale  of  longguns  to 
residents  of  contiguous  States  having 
enabling  legislation. 

11.  Waiting  period: 

7-day  waiting  period  for  Intrastate  mall- 
order  sale  of  any  firearm  or  contigu- 
ous State  sale  of  longgim  [18  U.S.C. 
922(c)  and  922(b)(3)]. 

in.  Licensing: 

To  qualify  for  license,  applicant  must  be 
"engaged  In  the  business"  of  manufac- 
turing, Importing,  or  dealing  In  fire- 
arms or  ammunition.  Term  not  de- 
fined by  sUtute  [18  UJ3.C.  922(aXl) 
and  923(a)]. 


IV.  Place  of  doing  business: 

A  licensee  may  not  engage  In  a  firearms 
business  on  premises  other  than  that 
specified  on  his  license  [18  U.S.C.  923]; 
however,  regulations  allow  licensees  to 
do  business  at  gun  shows  located  In 
the  same  State  as  that  specified  on 
the  license  as  an  extension  of  their 
licensed  premises.  Records  of  firearms 
transactions  at  the  show  and  Invento- 
ry of  firearms  subject  to  Inspection. 


V.  Records  of  firearms  transactions: 

Licensees  are  required  to  maintain 
records  of  all  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion transactions.  Including  records  of 
the  disposition  of  personal  firearms.' 
Disposition  records  Include  the  name, 
age  and  place  of  residence  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Any  record  information  Identi- 
fying purchasers  and  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  furnished  to  State 
and  local  officials  [18  U.S.C.  922(b)(5) 
and  923(g)]. 


Nonllcensees  may  acquire  firearms  outside 
their  State  of  residence  If  obtained  over- 
the-counter  from  a  licensee  and  the  trans- 
action is  lawful  where  the  transferee  re- 
sides and  the  transaction  occurs.  Inter- 
state transactions  between  nonllcensees 
continue  to  be  prohibited,  as  Is  Interstate 
shipment  by  a  licensee  to  a  nonllcensee. 


Retains  7-day  period  for  Intrastate  mall- 
order  sale  of  any  firearm.  No  waiting 
period  for  Interstate  sale  of  flrMurns 
unless  required  by  applicable  State  law. 

Eliminates  ammo  dealers.  Defines  "engaged 
in  the  business"  as  those  who  regularly 
import,  manufacture  and  deal  with  the 
"principal  objective  of  livelihood  and 
profit"  through  the  "repetitive  purchase 
and  resale  of  firearms."  The  term  "princi- 
pal objective  of  livelihood  and  profit" 
means  that  ".  .  .  the  intent  underlying 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  firearms  is  pre- 
dominantly one  of  obtaining  livelihood 
and  pecimlary  gain,  as  opposed  to  other 
Intentions  such  as  improving  or  liquidat- 
ing a  personal  firearms  collection.". 

Incorporates  the  language  of  the  regulation 
into  the  statute,  thus  allows  licensees  to 
do  business  temporarily  at  a  show  or 
event  sponsored  by  "any  national.  State, 
or  local  organization,  or  any  affiliate  of 
any  such  organization  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection, competitive  use,  or  other  sporting 
use  of  firearms,  or  an  organization  or  asso- 
ciation that  sponsors  events  devoted  to 
the  collection,  competitive  use  or  other 
sporting  use  of  firearms  in  the  communi- 
ty." Records  of  firearms  transactions  at 
the  show  subject  to  inspection. 

No  regulation  Issued  after  effective  date 
may  require  that  records  or  their  contents 
be  transferred  to  a  Oovemment  facility  or 
that  any  system  of  firearms  registration 
be  established. 


Same  as  Senate,  except  Interstate  sale  by 
licensees  to  nonllcensees  Is  limited  to 
rifles  and  shotguns. 


No  record  of  the  disposition  of  personal  fire- 
arms need  be  kept  except  where  the  fire- 
arm is  disposed  of  within  1  year  of  its 
transfer  from  business  inventory  Into  the 
personal  coUectlon  or  the  transfer  is  made 
for  the  pxirpose  of  evading  the  record- 
keeping requirements. 

Licensed  collectors  need  only  keep  a  "bound 
book"  record.  I.e.,  Forms  4473,  which  es- 
tablish purchaser's  Identity  and  eligibility 
to  acquire  firearms,  are  eliminated. 

Ammunition  recordkeeping  Is  eliminated 


Same  >s  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  of  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  Senate,  except  that  both  records 
and  firearms  Inventory  subject  to  inspec- 
tion at  the  gun  show. 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Secretary  may  only  disclose  to  State,  local 
and  other  Federal  officials  record  infor- 
mation identifying  purchasers  prohibited 
from  purchasing  or  receiving  firearms. 


Substantially  the  same  as  Senate,  except 
that  recordkeeping  would  be  required  if 
the  firearm  acquisition  or  disposition  Is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  evadbig  record- 
keeping requirement. 


Same  u  8.  49  (Senate). 


Licensed  firearms  Importers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  must  record  Information 
about  the  purchaser  of  armor-piercing 
ammimltion. 

Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 
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EzlstinsUw 


S.  49  (Senate  version) 


S.  49  (House  version) 


ExisUncUw 


8.  49  (Senate  version) 


S.  49  (House  version) 


VI.  Inspection  of  licensee  records: 

Secretary  authorized  to  make  unan- 
nounced, warrantless  inspections  of  li- 
censee records  and  inventory  at  aU 
reasonable  times  [18  U.S.C.  923(g)]. 


Interstate  Sales: 


vm.  Administrative  sanctions  against  li- 
censees: 
Application  for  a  license,  or  for  a  renew- 
al, may  be  denied  for  failure  to  meet 
sUtutory  criteria  [18  n.S.C.  923(d)]. 
License  may  be  revoked  for  a  willful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Act  or 
regulations    promulgated    thereunder 
[18  VS.C.  923(e)].  Judicial  review  by 
Federal  district  courts  is  usually  limit- 
ed to  the  administrative  record. 
Application  for  a  license,  or  for  a  renew- 
al, may  be  denied  for  failure  to  meet 
sUtutory  criteria  [18  U.S.C.  923(d)]. 
License  may  be  revoked  for  a  willful 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Act  or 
'     regulations    promulgated    thereunder 
[18  U.S.C.,  923(e)].  Judicial  review  by 
Federal  district  courts  is  usually  limit- 
ed to  the  administrative  record. 

IX.  Importation: 

The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  firearm 
or  ammunition  to  be  imported  if  it  is 
generally  recognized  as  particularly 
suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  excluding  military 
surplus  firearms  [18  U.S.C.  925(d)]. ». 


X   Mandatory   penalties   for   carrying   or 
using  firearms   and  ammunition   in  the 
commission  of  Federal  Crimes: 
Prohibits  the  carrying  or  use  of  a  fire- 
arm during  and  in  relation  to  a  Feder- 
al crime  of  violence.  Imposes  mandato- 
ry sentences  of  5  years  imprisonment 
for  first  offense  and  10  years  for  sub- 
sequent   offenses— no    suspension    of 
sentence,    probation    or    parole    [18 
n.S.C.  924(c)].  Similar  mandatory  pen- 
alties for  the  use  or  carrying  of  a 
handgun  loaded  with  armor-piercing 
ammunition  [18  UJ5.C.  929]. 


Warrant  required  to  inspect  records  and  in- 
ventory of  licensed  importers,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  except  (1)  in  the 
course  of  a  criminal  investigation  of  a 
person  other  than  the  licensee,  (2)  1 
annual  inspection  upon  notice  or  (3)  in 
firearms  tracing.  Without  warrant,  li- 
censed collectors  subject  to  1  annual  in- 
spection upon  notice  and  inspection  to 
trace  firearms.  Secretary  may  not  bring 
criminal  charges  against  the  licensee 
based  upon  annual  inspection  except  for 
willful  violations  of  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements or  sales  to  prohibited  persons. 

Out-of -business  records  may  be  used  only  to 
trace  firearms  and  to  make  official  certifi- 
cations in  court  proceedings. 

Except  for  records  of  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  firearms,  records  main- 
tained by  Treasury/OSA  must  be  disposed 
of  after  20  years. 

Neither  a  warrant  nor  criminal  prosecution 
may  be  based  solely  on  information  from 
reports  of  specific  firearms  transactions. 

Out-of-business  records  and  reports  of  spe- 
cific firearms  transactions  may  not  be 
kept  in  a  central  location  nor  computer- 
ized for  storage  or  retrieval. 


No  license  could  be  denied  or  revoked  upon 
charges  in  a  criminal  case  if  the  licensee  is 
acquitted  or  the  criminal  case  is  terminat- 
ed other  than  upon  Government's  motion 
prior  to  trial.  No  revocation  action  could 
commence  more  than  1  year  after  the 
filing  of  indictment  or  information.  Judi- 
cial review  would  be  de  novo. 

No  license  could  be  denied  or  revoked  upon 
charges  in  a  criminal  case  if  the  licensee  is 
acquitted  or  the  criminal  case  is  terminat- 
ed other  than  upon  Government's  motion 
prior  to  trial.  No  revocation  action  could 
commence  more  than  1  year  after  the 
filing  of  indictment  or  information.  Judi- 
cial review  would  be  de  novo. 


Alters  language  of  existing  statute  to 
remove  the  Secretary's  apparent  discre- 
tion to  deny  permits  to  import  firearms 
and  ammimitlon  meeting  the  statutory 
criteria  for  importation.  Deletes  the  lan- 
guage "generally  recognized  as  particular- 
ly." Prohibits  the  importation  of  barrels 
for  nonimportable  firearms. 


Same  as  Senate,  except  that  annual  inspec- 
tion may  be  made  without  prior  notice 
and  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of 
evidence  of  crime  discovered. 


Amends  section  924(c)  to  include  Federal 
drug  felonies,  in  addition  to  violent  Feder- 
al crimes,  as  predicate  offenses  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  mandatory  penalties 
for  the  carryiiig  or  use  of  firearms. 


Adds  a  further  element  of  proof  to  section 
924(c)  that  the  firearm  was  carried  or 
used  "in  furtherance  of"  the  violent  Fed- 
eral crime  and  allows  the  court  to  Impose 
no  sentence  if  the  use  of  the  firearm  was 
in  self-defense  or  defense  of  another 
person. 


Same  as  existing  law. 


Same  as  existing  law. 


Same  as  existing  law. 


Same  as  existing  law. 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Serute). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Amends  both  sections  924(c)  and  929  to  in- 
clude Federal  drug  felonies,  in  addition  to 
violent  Federal  crimes,  as  predicate  of- 
fenses for  the  purpose  of  imposing  manda- 
tory penalties  for  the  carrying  or  use  of 
firearms  and  handguns  loaded  with 
armor-piercing  ammunition. 


XI.  Firearms  transactions  involving  prohib- 
ited categories: 

(a)  Possession  of  firearms  by  prohibited 
persons: 

The  Gun  Control  Act  and  Title  VII  of 
the  Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  prohibit  specified  catego- 
ries of  persons,  e.g.,  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year,  from  ship- 
ping or  transporting  firearms  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  from 
receiving  or  possessing  firearms  that 
previously  moved  in  such  commerce 
[18  U.S.C.  922(g)  and  (h)  and  18  U.S.C. 
App.  1201-12031. 

(b)  Sales  to  prohibited  persons: 
Licensees  may  not  lawfully  sell  or  deliv- 
er firearms  or  ammtmition  to  specified 
categories  of  prohibited  persons  [18 
U.S.C.  922(d)]. 

(c)  Definition  of  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year 
Conviction  of  such  crime  is  deemed  to 

have  occurred  upon  a  guilty  plea  or 
finding  of  guilt  by  the  court,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  person  is  consid- 
ered to  have  been  convicted  under 
State  law.  Definition  excludes  State 
misdemeanors  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  2  years  or  less,  unless  the 
crime  involved  a  firearm  or  explosive. 
State  pardons  and  expunctions  of  the 
conviction  do  not  erase  the  conviction 
for  Federal  purposes  [18  U.S.C. 
921(a)(20)]. 

(d)  ReUef  from  disabilities: 

Relief  from  disabilities  of  conviction  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  1  year  may  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  if  satisfied  that 
relief  would  not  be  contrary  to  public 
interest  and  safety.  A  person  is  ineligi- 
ble to  apply  if  his  crime  involved  the 
use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weapon  or  if 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  or  the  National  Firearms 
Act  (18  U.S.C.  925(c)l.  Judicial  review 
is  limited  to  the  administrative  record 
to  determine  if  a  reason  existed  for 
denial  of  relief. 
Xll.  Forfeiture  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion: 

Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved  in. 
or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  any 
violation  of  the  act.  any  regulation 
thereunder,  or  any  other  Federal 
criminal  law  is  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  (18  U.S.C.  924(d)]. 


Same  as  existing  law.  except  that  Title  VII 
would  be  substantially  repealed  and  its 
provisions  incorporated  into  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act. 


Where  seizure  and  forfeiture  Is  baaed  upon 
the  involvement  of  the  property  In  a  viola- 
tion of  a  provision  of  the  Act,  the  intent 
element  applicable  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  that  provision  must  be  estab- 
lished. 


Provides  mandatory  penalties  of  10  yean 
for  first  offenders  and  20  years  for  subae- 
quent  offenders  if  the  firearm  carried  or 
used  in  violation  of  section  924(c)  is  a 
machlnegun.  The  penalty  also  applies  if 
the  firearm  carried  or  used  is  equipped 
with  a  silencer.  "Silencer"  amended  to  In- 
clude any  combination  of  parts  designed 
or  redesigned  and  intended  for  use  in  as- 
sembling a  silencer  and  any  part  intended 
only  for  use  in  such  assembly. 


Repeals  Title  VII  and  incorporates  its  provi- 
sions, including  Armed  Career  Criniinal 
Act.  into  the  Gim  Control  Act. 


Unlawful  for  any  person,  whether  licensed 
or  not,  to  make  such  sales  or  deliveries. 


A  conviction  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
held.  State  pardons  and  expimctions  of 
the  conviction  would  erase  the  conviction 
for  Federal  purposes,  unless  the  person  is 
expressly  denied  the  right  to  possess  or 
receive  firearms.  State  misdemeanors  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  2  years  or 
less,  including  those  involving  a  firearm  or 
explosive,  excluded  from  the  term. 


AUows  relief  for  all  categories  of  persons 
havbig  Federal  firearms  disabilities  and 
removes  the  bar  to  relief  for  felons  whose 
crimes  involved  the  use  of  a  fireann  or 
other  weapon  or  whose  conviction  was  for 
a  violation  of  GCA  or  NFA.  Expressly  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  review  and  the  court 
may  hold  a  trial  de  novo. 


Same  as  8.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 
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8. 49  (Senate  version) 


8.  49  (Houw  venioa) 


Xm.  Criminal  penalties: 

"Willingness"  is  not  an  element  of  proof 
of  any  OCA  offense  (18  U.S.C.  924(a)]. 
Offenses  punishable  by  5  years  impris- 
onment or  $5,000  fine,  or  both. 


XIV.  Effect  on  State  law  (interstate  trans- 
portation of  firearms): 

No  provision  of  the  GCA  excludes  any 
State  law  on  the  same  subject  matter, 
unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  rec- 
oncUed  [18  U.S.C.  927],  e.g.,  since  the 
GCA  does  not  convey  any  right  to 
transport  a  firearm  interstate,  the 
States  may  prohibit  such  transporta- 
tion. 

XV.  Provisions  relating  to  National  Fire- 
arms Act  weapons: 

(a)  Silencers: 

The  NFA  imposes  making  and  transfer 
taxes  on  silencers  and  occupational 
taxes  on  those  engaged  in  business  in 
such  items.  It  also  requires  the  regis- 
tration of  silencers  upon  their  making, 
manufacture  and  transfer  [26  n.S.C. 
Chapter  531.  Silencer  means  any 
device  for  diminishing  the  report  of  a 
firearm  or  a  combination  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  unassembled  silencer. 

The  CyCA  defines  firearm  to  include  si- 
lencer (18  U.S.C.  921(aK3KC). 


Where  the  grounds  for  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure is  that  the  property  Is  "intended  to  be 
used"  in  a  violation,  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  of  such  bitent  must  be  shown. 
Also,  this  ground  would  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain specified  crimes,  i.e.,  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, drug-related  offenses,  illegal  expor- 
tation and  certain  violations  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act.  The  OCA  offenses  Include  18 
UJS.C.  922(aKl),  (aK3),  (aK5)  and  (bK3) 
where  the  property  is  involved  in  a  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  including  an  actual  vio- 
lation of  the  statute;  18  U.S.C.  922(d) 
where  the  intent  is  that  of  the  seller 
making  an  illegal  sale  to  a  prohibited 
person;  and  any  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 
922(1),  (J).  (1),  (n),  or  924(b). 

If  owner  or  possessor  of  the  property  is 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges  upon  which 
the  seizure  was  based,  property  must  be 
returned  unless  he  would  be  placed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Forfeiture  proceeding 
must  be  commenced  within  120  days  of 
seizure. 

Requires  proof  of  "willful"  violation  for  cer- 
tain prosecutions  and  proof  of  a  "know- 
ing" violation  for  remainder  of  prosecu- 
tions. Section  924  would  provide  that  who- 
ever knowingly  violates  subsections  (a)(4), 
(aM6),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j)  or  (k)  of  section 
922,  or  knowingly  imports  or  brings  into 
the  United  States  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  violation  of  section  922(1),  or 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 924,  or  willfully  violates  any  other 
provision  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both.  Note:  section  929  would 
require  "willful"  element. 

Reduces  to  a  misdemeanor  any  licensee  rec- 
ordkeeping violation. 


A  person  is  entitled  to  transport  an  imload- 
ed,  not  readily  accessible  firearm  inter- 
state notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  or  local  law  to  the  contrary;  thus^ 
any  such  provision  is  preempted. 


Same  as  Senate  except  violations  of  section 
922(h)  would  require  proof  of  willfulness 
and  violations  of  section  929  would  require 
"Itnowing"  intent. 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


Same  as  S.  49  (Senate). 


No  change  in  existing  law See  X  above  on  silencers. 
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(b)  Madilneguns: 
The  NFA  definition  of  machlnegun  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  any  com- 
bination of  parts  designed  and  intend- 
ed for  use  In  converting  a  weapon  into 
a  machlnecun.  i.e.,  conversion  kits  [26 
U,S.C.  5845(b)]. 


No  change  In  existing  law . 


XVI.  Attorneys  fees: 

No  provision  for  attorneys  fees . 


Allows  a  court  to  award  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys fee  to  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  in  a  forfeiture 
proceeding.  In  any  other  proceeding  under 
the  Act,  the  court  may  award  such  fee 
where  the  action  is  determined  to  be  with- 
out foundation,  frivolous  or  in  bad  faith. 


Prohiblta  the  powewlon  or  transfer  of  ma- 
chlneguns,  except  (1)  for  a  transfer  to  or 
by,  or  possession  by  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  Federal  or  State  agencies,  and  (3) 
any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  possesilon  of 
a  machlnegun  lawfully  poaseased  before 
the  date  the  President  signs  the  bUl.  This 
prohibition  becomes  effective  when  the 
biU  Is  signed. 

Machlnegun  conversion  kit  definition  is.  for 
purposes  of  GCA  and  NFA  amended  to 
mean  "any  part  designed  and  intended 
solely  and  exclusively,  or  combination  of 
parts  designed  and  Intended  for  use  in 
ocmvertlng  a  weapon  into  a  machlnegim." 

Same  as  Senate,  except  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  liable  for  attorneys  fees  only  as 
appropriated. 


■  These  requirements  were  nullified  with  regard  to  ammunition  suitable  for  use  only  in  shotcuns  and  rifles  by  Public  Law  91-1S8  (Nov.  36, 1909),  amendtnt 
26  UJS.C.  4182.  They  were  also  nullified  with  regard  to  .23  caliber  rlmfire  ammunition  by  Public  Law  9T-S77  (Dec.  31.  1963).  amendlnc  18  UAC.  933(bxS)  and 
933(B) 

•  To  make  the  determination  with  respect  to  handfuns,  the  Secretary  relies  on  "factoring  criteria"  developed  by  a  panel  of  experts.  In  addition  to 
satisfying  certain  prerequisites,  a  handgun  must  be  awarded  a  specified  ntmiber  of  points  for  such  features  as  weight,  nae,  construction,  and  safety  features. 
Furthermore,  Public  Law  98-573  (Oct.  30,  1984)  added  a  new  section  935(e)  permitting  licensed  importers  to  Import  surplus  military  firearms  classified  as 
curios  or  relics,  however,  handguns  must  still  be  particularly  suitable  for  sporting  purposes  and  meet  the  "factoring  criteria." 


Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
wiU  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  at 
greater  length  on  the  gun  control  bill 
which  is  before  us  now.  S.  49,  but  I  for 
one  cannot  permit  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  Utah  to 
remain  unresponded  to  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  thinlc  all  Americans  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  tragedies  which  have 
talcen  place,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  abroad,  because  of  the  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. All  Americans  are  very  aware 
that  this  phenomenon  that  has  devel- 
oi)ed  in  recent  times,  and  something 
that  we  have  heard  about  from  Tokyo 
the  past  several  hours,  may  very  well 
be  focused  on  the  United  States  in  a 
very  dramatic  and  important  and  sig- 
nificant way. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  already  have 
terrorists  in  the  cities  of  this  country. 
The  inner  cities  of  this  coimtry  are 
free  fires  zones,  because  of  the  massive 
proliferation  of  the  smiall.  concealable 
handguns  which  are  used  time  and 
time  again  in  crimes  of  violence. 

There  were  im{>ortant  changes  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
legislation  that  passed  here  last  July. 
They  addressed  some  of  the  most  egre- 
gious aspects  of  the  bill  that  we 
passed.  I  was  one  of  the  15  or  so  who 
voted  against  the  Senate  bill.  Many  of 
us  applaud  the  work  that  was  done  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  legislation  is  still  a  retreat 
from  necessary  handgun  control.  It  is 
not  really  going  to  help  hunters.  It  is 
going  to  help  dealers.  What  it  is  going 
to  do  is  make  it  more  complex,  more 
difficult  for  law  enforcement  officials, 
who  are  attempting  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  great  cancers  of  our  society,  and 
that  is  handgun  violence  in  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  even  around  the  world.  It 
is  going  to  make  their  Job  more  diffi- 
cult. That  is  why  the  representatives 
of  the  10  police  associations,  those 
men  and  women  who  are  on  the  front 
line  of  violence  every  single  day.  in  the 
inner  cities,  in  rural  communities- 
trying  to  ensure  that  our  homes  are 
going  to  be  safe  and  secure— they  be- 
lieve this  biU  is  seriously  flawed  and 
that  some  amendments  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted. They  are  not  unreasonable 
amendments,  and  we  shouldn't  allow 
this  bill  to  move  forward  without 
them.  Evidently,  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  those  issues  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic  that  at  the 
very  time  when  many  are  making 
statements  and  pronouncements  and 
issuing  press  releases  about  violence  In 
our  society,  about  crime  in  our  com- 
munities, about  how  we  are  going  to 
face  new  threats  of  terrorism,  we  are 
seeing,  by  the  various  provisions  of 
this  bill,  a  pattern  of  weakening  of  le- 
gitimate law  enforcement  officials  to 
deal  with  handgun  violence  and  the 
proliferation  of  handguns  in  our  so- 
ciety. 


That  is  why  virtually  all  the  law  en- 
forcement organizations  that,  as  I 
said,  are  doing  such  an  outstanding 
Job  for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  feel 
that  several  amendments  are  essential 
and  why  they  basically  oppose  this 
bill. 

I  look  forward  to  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  about  this  at  greater 
length  and  to  review  them  in  greater 
detail  with  our  colleagues  later  in  the 
afternoon.  But  I  wanted  to  make  these 
remarks  at  this  time,  and  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  all  Senators  from  leaders  of 
every  major  law  enforcement  and 
police  group  in  this  Nation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

Law  EMroRcncKiiT  Stkekiiio 

Coiaurm  Aoainst  8.  49, 

ilprU  21.  1986. 

DiAB  Senator:  At  a  time  when  our  nation 
is  fighting  terrorists  overseas,  Congress  soon 
may  greatly  increase  the  opportunities  at 
home  for  terrorists  and  other  criminals  to 
obtain  untraceable  firearms.  Including  con- 
cealable handguns,  and  transport  them 
across  state  lines. 

But  the  Senate  can  prevent  the  potential 
escalation  In  gun  violence  and  thus  help  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  the  citizens  they  are  sworn  to  pro- 
tect. 

This  is  because  you  will  be  able  to  vote 
with  law  enforcement  on  several  key  amend- 
ments to  S.  49,  gun  legislation  that  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  after  having  been  modi- 
fied and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 
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The  Law  Enforcement  Steering  Commit- 
tee Against  S.  49,  made  up  of  the  nation's  12 
princiiMd  law  enforcement  organizations, 
urges  you  to  support  amendments  to  the 
pending  legislation  that  will: 

Maintain  the  right  of  states  to  control  the 
transport  of  firearms  within  their  borders, 
without  interfering  with  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals to  transport  across  state  lines  un- 
loaded, iiuuxessible  firearms  for  sporting 
purposes: 

Close  a  loophole  in  House-passed  legisla- 
tion that  would  facilitate  unrecorded  distri- 
bution of  weapons  by  and  to  terrorists  and 
other  criminals; 

Retain  current  law  that  requires  giui  deal- 
ers to  keep  records  on  all  firearms  sales, 
thus  preserving  law  enforcement's  ability  to 
trace  firearms  used  in  crime. 

These  amendments  represent  bottom-line 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  its  fight  to 
forestall  gim  crimes  and  deal  with  violent 
offenders. 

I.  The  gun  lobby  says  that  current  federal 
gun  legislation  needlessly  obstructs  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  sportsmen  by  keeping 
them  from  transporting  firearms  across 
state  lines  for  himting,  shooting  competi- 
tions, and  other  sporting  events.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Steering  Committee  proposes 
to  respond  to  that  problem  while  retaining 
the  rights  of  the  states  to  regulate  the 
transport  of  firearms  across  their  lines.  The 
Steering  Committee's  amendment  would 
permit  a  resident  of  a  state  who  lawfully 
possesses  and  carries  a  firearm  in  his  home 
state  to  transport  that  firearm  to  another 
state  here  he  may  lawfully  possess  and 
carry  it  if: 

The  transport  of  the  firearm  is  for  a 
lawful  sporting  purpose: 

The  firearm  is  consistently  transported  in 
a  way  that  it  is  not  readily  accessible  (hand- 
guns must  be  in  locked  containers):  and 

Ammunition  being  transported  for  the 
firearm  is  kept  in  locked  compartment. 

In  sum,  the  Steering  Committee's  amend- 
ment would  keep  Intact  the  states'  ability  to 
enforce  concealed  weapons  laws  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  residents  and  to  control 
the  flow  of  firearms  within  their  borders, 
except  when  those  firearms  were  transport- 
ed interstate  for  clearly  defined,  legitimate 
sporting  purposes. 

II.  The  second  LESC  amendment  would 
close  a  loophole  in  the  Houe  bUl  that  would 
facilitate  unrecorded  distribution  of  weap- 
ons by  terrorists.  According  to  a  February 
10,  1986  memo  prepared  by  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, S.49  contains  too  narrow  a  definition 
of  persons  "engaged  in  the  business"  of 
dealing  in  firearms.  "Consequently,"  accord- 
ing to  the  BATF  memo,  "some  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  may  be  prosecuted  under  existing 
law  for  engaging  in  firearms  business  with- 
out a  license  may  not  be  prosecutable  under 
S.49.  For  example,  an  Individual  who  on  sev- 
eral occasions  disposed  of  firearms  at  cost  to 
terrorists  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
their  crimes  may  not  be  held  to  be  'engaging 
in  the  business.' " 

The  Steering  Committee  amendment 
makes  clarifying  changes  in  the  House  bill's 
definition  of  a  dealer  to  make  certain  that 
the  definition  of  a  dealer  covers  individuals 
who  dispose  of  firearms  to  terrorist  groups. 

III.  A  final  LESC  amendment  would 
retain  current  law  that  requires  that  dealers 
keep  records  of  all  sales.  Without  such  re- 
quirements, law  enforcement  would  face  a 
flood  of  untraceable  firearms  used  in 
crimes.  The  amendment  simply  assures  that 
firearms  dealers  continue  to  be  required  to 


take  a  few  minutes  to  record  sales  of  fire- 
arms. 

We  urge  your  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment's amendments  and  for  public  safety 
when  S.49  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor. 
Sincerley, 
Robert  E.  Van  Etten,  President,  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  Associa- 
tion: Richard  A.  Boyd,  National  Presi- 
dent, Grand  Lodge.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police:  Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  Executive 
Director,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police:  Kenneth  T.  Lyons, 
National  President.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers:  Wil- 
liam Kolender,  President,  Major  Cities 
Police  Chiefs:  Robert  T.  Scully,  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations:  Marty  M.  Tapscott, 
President,  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  EInf orcement  Executives:  L. 
Cary  Bittick,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association:  Thomas  J. 
Iskrzycki,  Chairman,  National  Troop- 
ers' Coalition:  Cornelius  J.  Behan. 
President,  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum:  Hubert  Williams,  President, 
Police  Foundation:  E.  Roberta  Lesh, 
Executive  Director,  Police  Manage- 
ment Association. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
but  let  us  be  honest  about  it.  All  these 
matters  have  been  discussed;  all  of 
them  have  been  debated  ad  infinitum. 

The  purpose  of  this  reconsideration 
by  the  Senate  at  this  time  is  because 
the  House  has  passed  our  bill,  added 
amendments  to  it,  and  we  intend  to 
pass  the  House  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  wlU 
always  be  some  discontent  with  any 
bill  passed  here  that  has  any  contro- 
versy to  it.  This  is  a  law  and  order  bill. 
It  protects  sportsmen  from  the  type  of 
officious  meddling  that  has  come  from 
overbureaucratization  in  our  society, 
and  it  has  been  long  overdue.  It  is 
almost  20  years  overdue.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  start  doing  what  is  right  for 
the  sports  people  and  at  the  same  time 
tighten  up  our  criminal  laws. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  DR.  JAMES 
C.  FLETCHER  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  NASA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  James  Fletcher  to  be  the 
Administrator  of  NASA.  Dr.  Fletcher 
has  an  outstanding  reputation  and  his 
long  experience  in  space  issues  makes 
him  well  qualified  to  head  the  space 
agency. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  get 
strong  leadership  at  NASA.  It  has 
been  more  than  5  months  since  NASA 
has  had  a  permanent  Administrator. 
Since  that  time  the  agency  has  suf- 
fered the  tragic  loss  of  the  shuttle 
Challenger,  and,  most  recently,  the 
loss  of  a  Delta  rocket.  Morale  is  lower 
at  the  agency  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  memory  and  the  public  has  lost 
confidence  in  our  Space  Program.  We 


must  move  with  haste  to  fill  the  void 
in  leadership  at  NASA  and  get  the 
Space  Program  moving  in  a  positive  di- 
rection once  again.  I  believe  Dr. 
Fletcher  would  bring  to  NASA  the  in- 
tegrity and  decisive  leadership  ability 
the  agency  so  sorely  needs  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Fletcher  served  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  on  a  previous  occasion, 
from  1971-77.  He  came  to  NASA  from 
the  University  of  Utah  where  he  had 
served  as  president  since  1964.  Prior  to 
that  he  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  aerospace  industry. 

Dr.  Fletcher  took  over  at  NASA  in 
1971  when  public  enthusiasm  for  the 
Space  Program  was  very  high.  Just  2 
months  prior  to  his  swearing  in  cere- 
mony, Apollo  14  had  successfully  com- 
pleted the  third  manned  lunar  land- 
ing. Apollo  15.  which  carried  the  limar 
roving  vehicle,  completed  its  spectacu- 
lar success  during  this  third  month. 
This  was  followed  by  two  more  Apollo 
flights,  completing  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram. Along  with  these  came  the  un- 
maimed  visits  to  Mars  in  the  Mariner 
series,  the  visits  to  Jupiter  in  the  Pio- 
neer series,  the  launching  and  triple 
visits  to  Skylab  the  last  of  which 
lasted  3  months. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  administration  was 
distinguished  as  the  longest  sustained 
period  of  manned  and  unmaimed  ex- 
ploratory adventures  in  space.  His  ad- 
ministi-ation  was  also  significant  in 
that  the  actual  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  space  shuttle  began.  There- 
fore Dr.  Fletcher  presided  over  the 
culmination  of  NASA's  initial  space 
effort,  the  era  of  expendable  boosters, 
as  well  as  the  planning  and  start  of 
the  transition  to  a  reusable  space 
transportation  system.  When  he  re- 
signed in  May  1977  the  first  shuttle  or- 
bitor  was  completing  the  captive  phase 
of  its  test  flights,  being  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  Boeing  747. 

In  recent  weeks  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  por- 
traying waste  and  mismanagement  at 
NASA  over  the  last  IS  years,  a  part  of 
which  was  during  Dr.  Fletcher's  term 
as  Administrator.  These  articles  cited 
Federal  audits  which  referred  to  prob- 
lems of  cost  overruns,  contract  mis- 
management, tuid  technical  difficulties 
at  NASA,  particularly  in  the  Shuttle 
Program.  In  my  Judgment,  while  these 
deficiencies  point  out  the  immense 
problems  of  running  an  agency  the 
size  and  character  of  NASA,  it  also  in- 
dicates that  Congress  has  not  exer- 
cised its  oversight  responsibilities  to 
the  degree  it  should.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  development  of  the 
shuttle  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  technically  demanding  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  agency.  In  the 
future  NASA  and  Congress  should  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  more 
thoroughly,  but  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  attribute  all  of  NASA's  prob- 


lems over  a   16-year  period  to  Dr. 
Fletcher. 

As  NASA  Administrator  one  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  first  goals  should  be  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  our  Space 
Program.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
get  the  Shuttle  Program  back  on 
schedule  and  go  forward  with  such  im- 
portant new  initiatives  as  the  maimed 
space  station.  In  accomplishing  these 
goals.  Dr.  Fletcher  must  once  again 
make  safety  in  our  Space  Program  a 
top  priority.  I  believe  Dr.  Fletcher  pos- 
sesses the  leadership  and  skiUs  heces- 
sary  to  accomplish  these  goals  and 
return  NASA  to  its  position  as  the  pre- 
eminent Space  Program  in  the  world. 
He  has  a  difficult  and  awesome  task 
before  him  and  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

BCr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today's 
vote  on  Dr.  James  Fletcher  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Is  a  matter  to 
which  I  have  given  serious  consider- 
ation. Like  most  of  my  colleagues  and 
indeed  most  Americans  I  have  noted 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  Agency  over  the  last  decades  with 
great  pride.  America's  leadership  in 
space  has  been  a  tribute  to  the  best  in 
this  Nation.  Our  vision  and  pioneering 
spirit  as  well  as  our  competitive  lead  in 
science  and  engineering  have  kept  us 
in  the  forefront  of  the  exciting  chal- 
lenge of  opening  and  exploring  space. 
And  we  all  know  that  we  are  only  at 
the  threshold  of  that  enormous  chal- 
lenge. Unparalleled  opportunities  exist 
in  the  space  program's  future  for  de- 
velopments in  science,  commerce  and 
national  security. 

The  recent  tragedy  of  the  ChaUenger 
accident  and  the  subsequent  losses  of 
the  Titan  and  Delta  and  their  pay- 
loads,  will  not  stop  the  forward  move- 
ment of  America's  space  program.  But 
those  incidents  do  raise  new,  critical 
issues  about  NASA  and  the  direction 
our  space  program  must  take  in  the 
future.  Basic  choices  face  us,  choices 
which  have  enormous  significance  for 
America  and  the  world  community. 
These  choices  will  mean  selection  of 
priorities  in  everything  from  national 
fiscal  resources  to  launch  manifests. 
They  will  mean  potentially  irrevocable 
commitments  to  the  militarization  of 
space.  They  will  mark  the  course  of 
future  space  development  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  us  to  move  into  the  future 
with  new  leadership  at  the  head  of 
NASA.  Dr.  Fletcher's  distinguished 
career  has  indeed  been  a  credit  to  him 
and  to  the  agency.  But,  as  we  face  the 
inevitably  of  necessary  changes  and 
adjustments  in  NASA  and  related  pro- 
grams. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
fresh  leadership  take  us  there. 

And  finally.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions regarding  Dr.  Fletcher's  posi- 


tions and  judgments  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  me  to 
support  this  nomination  and  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:42  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  NicklisI. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  executive 
session. 


NOMINA'nON  OF  JAMES  C. 
FLETCHER.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
NA-nONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

The  question  is,  will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawxihs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Sn- 
vDfsl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  90  Ex.] 
YEAS-89 


Abdnor 

Dole 

Inouye 

Andrewi 

Domenlel 

Johnston 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Bauciu 

Eaft 

Kasten 

BenUen 

Evans 

Kennedy 

BIden 

Exon 

lAutenberg 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Uxalt 

Boren 

Oam 

Leahy 

BoKhwiU 

Olenn 

LeWn 

BrMlley 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Oorton 

Lugar 

Burdlck 

Oramm 

MathlM 

Chafee 

OrtMley 

Matsunaga 

ChilM 

Harkln 

Mattlngly 

Cochran 

Hatch 

MeClure 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

McConnell 

Craniton 

Hecht 

Melcher 

D'Amato 

Henin 

Metaenbaum 

Danforth 

Helni 

MlteheU 

Denton 

Helms 

Moynlhan 

Dixon 

HoUlngi 

Murkowskl 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Roth 

'niunnond 

Rudnan 

Trtbie 

PeU 

SaitaoM 

Wallop 

PTMrier 

SimiNon 

Wsmer 

Pry  or 

Specter 

Weicker 

Quayle 

Stafford 

WlUon  . 

Rlegle 

Stcnnlf 

Zorlnsky 

Rockefeller 

BymiBS 
NATS-9 

Bjrrd 

Oor« 

Promlre 

DeConelnl 

Bart 

BasMT 

Eagleton 

Kerry 

Simon 

NOT  VOTINO 

-3 

Hawkins 

auTCOi 

So  the  nomination  was 

confirmed, 

D  1420 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  49. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
proceed  with  that  measure  to  Its  con- 
clusion. Then,  of  course,  we  shall  go  to 
the  Saudi  Arabian  arms  issue  and  on 
to  the  military  reorganization  bill. 
This  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
share  that  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  can  indicate  at  this  time  that  there 
will  be  votes  on  Friday.  At  least,  that 
is  the  present  intention.  Without  an 
attempt  to  lay  out  the  full  scenario  of 
the  week,  I  share  those  salient  points 
which  mean  so  much  to  us  all. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  B17MPER8.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  without  laying  out  the  scenario 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  leader's  Intention  to  stay 
in  the  rest  of  this  evening? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  give  a  full  response,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  leader's  Intent  to 
have  a  late  evening  session  tonight.  I 
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shall  share  that,  but  shall  get  more  in- 
formation to  the  Senator  later. 

Bfr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  time  is 
going  to  be  required  on  S.  49,  does  the 
Senator  know? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  are  not  here  so  that  I  can 
confer  on  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
number  of  amendments. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  GORTON  and  Mr.  COCHRAN 
occupied  the  chair  during  the  quonmi 
caU.) 

a  1640 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hattield).  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  must 
object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  wiU  continue  the  call  of 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued the  call  of  the  roll. 

D  1720 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WELCOME  TO  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  DELEGATION 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
during  these  days,  a  number  of  delega- 
tions from  various  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  are  here  in  the  Capital  in  behalf  of 
the  Riiral  Electrification  Administra- 
tion sjid  the  various  co-ops  that  are 
part  of  that  great  system.  They  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  caxise  of  rural  electrification 
and  what  it  brings  to  the  very  troubled 
part  of  the  United  States  that  we  find 
in  rural  America. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration has  brought  light  and  heart 
and  hope  to  the  rural  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  half  a  century,  so  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  speak  in 
their  behalf.  I  acknowledge  their  pres- 
ence in  Washington  at  this  time  and 
wish  them  well  as  they  go  about  their 
chore  of  seeing  that  that  important 


element  of  oiu-  Federal  Government 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FIREARMS  OWNERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  about  ready  to  make  things 
happen  here.  It  may  not  appear  that 
way  from  the  previous  4  or  5  hours, 
but  we  believe  we  now  have  S.  49  and 
the  accompanying  legislation  with  ref- 
erence to  firearms  protection  worked 
out.  We  can  do  both  of  those  matters 
by  voice  vote  with  very  limited 
debate— and  I  underscore  limited. 

Then  I  shall  move  to  the  Calendar 
No.  633,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  361, 
the  Saudi  arms  sale.  Hopefully,  we  will 
get  an  agreement  of  1  hour  on  that 
matter  and  dispose  of  that  yet  this 
evening.  I  assume  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  did  not  hear  his  last 
statement.  Would  he  repeat  it,  please? 

Mr.  DOLE.  After  we  dispose  of  the 
two  firearms  bills— S.  49  and  the  ac- 
companying gun  bill— I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  to  Calendar 
No.  633,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  361, 
the  Saudi  arms  sale  resolution.  If  we 
can  get  consent,  we  will  move  to  that 
and  hopefully  dispose  of  that  with  a 
time  agreement  of  an  hour  equally  di- 
vided and  hope  to  dispose  of  that  this 
evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  will  be  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  it  will  be  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  can 
include  in  his  motion  that  there  be 
only  1  hour,  that  will  be  part  of  the 
motion.  Then  it  does  not  need  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  makes  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  want  first  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  [Mr.  McClure] 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  THURM0in>],  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Hatch].  We  have  had  some  very  exten- 
sive negotiations  this  afternoon  and 
we  have  been  able  finaUy  to  work  out 
an  understanding  that  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill  that  some  of  us  continue 
to  oppose— certainly  the  votes  are  here 


to  pass  it— wiU  be  passed  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Immediately  thereafter,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  call  up  his  bill, 
which  will  be  modified  with  certain 
amendments  having  to  do  with  the 
same  bill,  the  McClure-Volkmer  biU, 
or  the  same  subject.  That  bill  will  also 
then  be  passed  on  a  voice  vote. 

In  doing  that,  I  want  to  inquire  of 
my  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  Thurmond  bill, 
when  it  goes  over  to  the  House,  will 
not  be  opposed  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  will  not  be  opposed  by 
the  principal  supporter  of  S.  49,  lix. 
Volkmer;  and  that  the  best  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  Imowledge  is  that 
that  biU  will  be  able  to  move  forward 
with  dispatch  over  there,  although  it 
is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  not  supporting  it. 
but  they  will  not  oppose  it.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding? 

D  1730 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is 
true  that  this  agreement  has  been  run 
by  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
people  he  has  talked  about  including 
the  National  Rifle  Association  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  is  true  that  although 
they  do  not  support  the  Thurmond 
biU  that  wUl  be  called  up  immediately 
following  S.  49's  passage  by  voice  vote 
and  will  be  passed  by  voice  vote,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  will  not 
oppose  the  Thurmond  bill  in  the 
House.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the 
distinguished  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill  in  the  House,  Mr.  Volkmer,  will 
not  oppose  the  bill.  I  personally  talked 
with  the  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Dimgell,  who  has  been  a 
very  key  player  on  this  bill,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  not  oppose  it.  So  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  as- 
sertion here  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
just  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  re- 
solve this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no 
problem  about  moving  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  understanding  that  we  all  expect 
the  end  result  will  be  that  the 
McCliu-e- Volkmer  bill  will  be  finalized 
and  that  the  Thurmond  bill  will  be  not 
only  passed  by  the  Senate  but  that 
there  is  every  absolute  likelihood  that 
it  will  be  passed  through  the  House 
without  any  impediments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  correct.  We  expect 
there  not  to  be  opposition  by  the  lead- 
ing spokesmen  for  S.  49,  which  will 
pass  there  today  by  voice  vote,  and  we 
expect  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  immediately  call  up 
his  bill,  which,  as  we  view  it.  does  not 
compromise  the  body  of  S.  49;  it  only 
clarifies   several    ambigiiities   in   the 


eyes  of  those  who  have  worked  on  It. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  original  intent  of 
our  provisions  in  8.  49  when  we  passed 
it  the  first  time  in  the  Senate,  so  we 
believe  that  it  will  resolve  some  prob- 
lems. I  personally  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  others 
for  their  efforts  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  clarification  of  some  of 
these  ambiguities. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  think  that  clari- 
fies the  situation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  bringing  this  to  pass 
today  there  have  been  many  players 
and  many  people  who  have  worked 
very  hard  on  this  including  law  en- 
forcement officials.  Members  of  the 
House,  and  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  particularly  pay  special  tribute 
to  Senator  Dole,  who  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  S.  49  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor.  He  has  been  a  principal  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  not  only  when  he 
was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  but 
this  year  off  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  of  course  as  majority  leader  and 
without  him  there  is  no  question  we 
would  not  be  at  this  point. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  now  see  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill  on  the  floor.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  him  that  there  has  been  a 
representation  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  indicating  that  he  expects 
and  anticipates  that  both  of  these  bills 
will  be  passed  by  voice  vote  this 
evening  and  that  there  wlU  be  no  spe- 
cial impediment  or  any  impediments 
put  in  the  way  of  passing  the  Thur- 
mond bill  when  it  goes  over  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  Senator.  As  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  had  author- 
ized the  Senator  to  make  that  repre- 
sentation on  my  behalf,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  and  do  it 
personally  as  well. 

I  have  talked  to  the  principal  spon- 
sor in  the  House,  Congressman  Volk- 
mer. and  I  think  I  am  authorized  by 
him  to  state  that  while  he  Is  less  than 
enthusiastic,  he  will  not  object  and 
will  not  oppose  the  Thurmond  bill 
when  it  comes  over  to  the  House.  And 
certainly  it  is  my  expectation  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  it.  I  have  talked  to  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, and  again  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
but  they  are  not  going  to  mount  any 
effort  to  destroy  this  opportunity  for 
passage  of  both  bills  today  in  the 
Senate  and  the  passage  of  the  second 
bill  in  the  House  when  it  arrives  there. 

Now,  I  think  in  fairness  we  also 
ought  to  add  one  other  thing,  and  that 
is  if  there  is  an  attempt  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  amend  the 
Thurmond  bill  to  make  it  a  much 


broader  kind  of  a  vehicle,  that  would 
be  opposed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  it  completely 
changed  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  are  discuss- 
ing the  bill  as  it  passes  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.         

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  under- 
stand. I  understand  if  it  becomes  a  dif- 
ferent bill,  that,  of  course,  all  under- 
standings would  be  off. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  floor  man- 
ager yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  floor  managers 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  and  also  Senator 
McClure  and  Senator  Thurmoitd,  for 
working  out  a  satisfactory  procedure, 
and  of  course.  Senator  MsTZEirBATTM 
who  worked  so  effectively  in  repre- 
senting our  side. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest. I  think  it  has  demonstrated  the 
interest  of  all  Members  in  learning  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  a  tribute  to  them  for  their  con- 
stancy in  following  this  issue.  I  know, 
from  my  own  conversations  with 
them,  they  are  interested  in  not  inter- 
fering with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  sportsmen  but  also  in  their  very 
deep,  continuing  and  abiding  concern 
about  violence  in  our  society. 

I  believe  that  the  procedures  which 
have  now  been  outlined  demonstrate 
the  sensitivity  to  those  very  deep  con- 
cerns. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Senator  THUUCoirD. 
and  others  in  cosponsoring  his  com- 
promise bill.  It  is  a  very  constructive 
and  positive  outcome  for  the  Senate 
on  these  issues.  So  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  time  and  effort  that 
has  gone  into  permitting  us  to  get  to 
this  point  in  the  deliberations. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  good  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  his 
kind  and  gracious  remarks.  I  would 
also  like  to  state  finally  that  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  bill.  Senator 
McCLxntx,  has  worked  long  and  hard 
for  many,  many  years  to  bring  this  to 
this  point  and  he  has  worked  long  and 
hard  today.  Without  him  this  bill, 
frankly,  would  not  be  in  the  position 
that  it  is  right  now,  so  I  personally  ex- 
press my  deep  regard  and  affection  for 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  colloquy  between  Senator 
Dole  and  myself  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


K*emnOD1l  00LL04UT 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  the  close  of  the 
debate  on  8.  49  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves,  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  dealing  with  automatic 
weapons.  That  amendment  la  quite 
brief.  It  sUtes: 

(0X1)  Except  u  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
it  shall  be  unlawful  (or  any  penon  to  trans- 
fer or  poMcu  a  maehlncfun. 

(3)  ThU  lubMctlon  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

(A)  a  transfer  to  or  by,  or  poMeislon  by  or 
under  the  authority  of.  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  acency  thereof  or  a 
State,  or  a  department,  agency,  or  poUUeal 
■ubdlvlsion  thereof:  or 

(B)  any  lawful  transfer  or  lawful  pones 
slon  of  a  machlnegun  that  was  lawfully  pot- 
seased  before  the  date  the  subsection  takes 
effect. 

This  language  raises  many  questiotis 
which  I  would  like  to  explore  with  my  . 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
is  also  the  floor  manager  of  8.  49.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  confirm 
my  own  understanding  of  the  second 
exception  to  the  general  ban  on  pos- 
session and  transfer  of  machinegims. 
This  appears  to  be  a  grandfather 
clause  which  covers  all  machlneguins 
that  are  lawfully  possessed  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  8.  49.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  language  means  that  any  auto- 
matic weapon  registered  in  compliance 
with  the  National  Firearms  Act  prior 
to  the  date  this  bill  is  enacted  would 
continue  to  be  governed  solely  by  the 
1934  law.  In  other  words,  any  ma- 
chlnegun or  parts  of  a  machlnegun 
that  constitute  a  machlnegim  which  is 
currently  in  compliance  with  the  na- 
tional  act  may  be  transferred  and  pos- 
sessed without  regard  to  section  102  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  raises  a  further 
question.  What  about  weapons  cur- 
rently in  the  inventory  of  automatic 
weapons  manufacturers? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Automatic  weapons 
currently  in  the  inventory  of  manufac- 
turers, or  in  the  inventory  of  a  manu- 
facturer or  licensed  dealer  anytime 
before  the  date  of  enactment,  would 
clearly  be  covered  by  the  section 
10a(oK2)(B)  exemption.  These  weap- 
ons would  be  "lawfully  possessed 
before  the  date  this  subsection  takes 
effect"  and  thus  would  be  eligible  for 
further  lawful  transfers  to  purchasers 
or  others  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  1934  act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  weapons  for 
which  an  application  to  manufacture 
has  been  filed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  These  weapons  would 
also  be  "grandfathered,"  meaning  that 
they  would  be  covered  solely  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  NFA.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why:  Under  title  26,  the  defini- 
tion of  "machlneguns,"  which  is  not 
altered  by  this  amendment,  includes 
"parts"  of  machlneguns.  Thus,  once  a 
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manuf  actiirlnff  permit  has  been  issued, 
the  manufacturing  process  is  officially 
underway.  This  means  that  the  ma- 
chlnegim  or  its  parts  are  at  that  time 
in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  manu- 
facturer. It  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  whether  a  particular  set  of  parts 
was  sufficiently  assembled  to  consti- 
tute a  machinegiui  and  since  the  parts 
constitute  a  machinegim  anyway,  it 
only  makes  sense  to  consider  a  manu- 
facturing application  as  sufficient  to 
grandfather  the  entire  weapon. 

In  other  words,  the  parts  or  partly 
manufactured  weapon  is  defined  as  a 
machinegim  and  because  the  applica- 
tion to  BATP  would  occur  before  the 
date  of  enactment,  this  would  consti- 
tute lawful  possession  of  the  machine- 
gun  in  accord  with  section  102 
(o)(2KB).  The  manufacturer  then 
could  lawfully  transfer  the  automatic 
weapon  under  this  second  exemption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  was  my  understanding  as  well. 
Another  question  on  this  issue:  Would 
applications  to  register  the  frame  or 
receiver  as  a  machinegun  be  treated 
any  differently  than  you  have  just  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No;  applications  to  reg- 
ister the  frame  or  receiver  should  be 
treated  Just  as  I  have  described.  They 
would  be  "grandfathered"  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  foresee  another 
problem.  Would  these  applications 
need  to  be  approved  by  BATP  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  or  would  it  be 
sufficient  for  them  to  be  postmarked 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  does  not  address  this 
point,  but  simple  fairness  would  dic- 
tate that  applications  postmarked 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  should 
be  completed  and  approved  in  accord 
with  existing  law.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  some  applications  simply  be- 
cause they  were  mailed  from  farther 
away  or  were  ensnarled  in  BATF  proc- 
esses and  not  yet  finally  approved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  suggest  that  we 
move  next  to  the  first  exemption  of 
this  new  section  102  dealing  with 
"transfer  •  •  •  or  possession  •  •  • 
imder  the  authority  of  the  United 

States  •  •  •  or  a  State. This  is 

somewhat  ambiguous  language.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a  few 
questions.  Let  us  start  with  the  easy 
questions.  Would  this  section  affect 
domestic  machinegun  manufacturers 
and  dealers  with  respect  to  sales  for 
military  or  police  use? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Clearly  not.  In  the  case 
of  the  military,  the  manufacturer 
would  be  transferring  to  the  United 
States  or  a  department— in  this  case 
the  Defense  Department— the  ma- 
chinegun would  be  possessed  by  the 
United  States,  and  these  sales  and 
other  transactions  would  clearly  take 
place  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  Transactions  involving 


the  military  would  fit  under  section 
102(o)(2KA)  in  at  least  these  three 
senses. 

The  same  is  true  of  States  and  their 
departments  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions involving  State  or  local  police. 
Any  local  police  would  be  specifically 
covered  by  the  language  in  this  provi- 
sion permitting  the  transactions  and 
possession  to  or  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  subdivision  of  a  State. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  be  allowed  to  inventory  or 
stockpile  machineguns  for  sale  to  mili- 
tary or  police  organizations? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 102  should  also  be  read  to  permit 
a  manufacturer  to  possess  or  invento- 
ry machineguns  for  sale  to  military  or 
police.  Automatic  weapons  in  this  cate- 
gory would  be  possessed  with  the 
intent  to  "transfer  to  •  •  •  the  United 
States  or  aoy  department  or  agency 
thereof  or  a  State  •  •  •"  and  so  forth. 
A  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  possess 
machlnegtms  if  the  purpose  of  such 
possession  is  for  transfer  in  accord 
with  this  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  leads  to  the  next 
question.  Can  a  manufacturer  transfer 
to  duly  licensed  dealers  for  resale  to 
domestic  and  qualified  military  and 
law  enforcement  forces  in  accord  with 
this  provision? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple just  mentioned,  a  manufacturer 
should  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
dealer  as  long  as  the  purpose  of  the 
transfer  is  to  supply  the  military  or 
police  forces  or  to  make  other  quali- 
fied sales  and  transfers  "to  the  United 

States   •  •  •   a  State   and  so 

forth.  The  critical  test  to  ascertain 
whether  possession  or  transfers  will 
fall  under  the  existing  national  act  re- 
quirements rather  than  this  new  sec- 
tion 102  should  be  the  intent  to  re- 
transfer  only  as  authorized  by  this  ex- 
emption in  section  102. 

On  the  basis  of  this  test,  it  would 
seem  logical  that  manufacturers  could 
also  issue  sales  samples  to  dealers  as 
long  as  the  objective  of  this  marketing 
device  is  sales  or  transfers  for  military 
or  police  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  brings  us  to  my 
next  hypothetical  example.  What 
about  a  defense  contractor  authorized 
by  the  Government  to  make  weapons 
systems? 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  section  should  not 
be  read  to  restrict  or  prohibit  sales  to 
defense  contractors  authorized  to 
make  weapons  systems.  For  instance,  a 
machinegim  may  be  sold  by  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  defense  contractor  for  in- 
stallation on  a  tank.  In  that  case  the 
transfer  would  be  taking  place  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  defense  contractor  is  author- 
ized to  make  tanks  for  the  military.  It 
would  be  a  transfer  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  with 
intent  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
as  specified  by  the  language  of  this 


provision.  This  provision  certainly  was 
not  intended  to  disrupt  in  the  slightest 
the  current  processes  for  supply  of 
weaponry  to  our  military  or  police 
forces.  This  amendment  was  designed 
to  deal  with  crime  guns,  not  weapons 
used  to  fight  crime  on  a  domestic  or 
international  scale. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  That  states  very  well  my 
own  reading  of  this  provision.  How 
does  this  provision  affect  sales  of 
weaponry  to  foreign  allies,  foreign 
police  forces,  or  other  exports  permit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Once  again,  these 
should  be  considered  transfers  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  itself,  through  a  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof— the  State 
Department— would  be  authorizing 
this  transfer.  It  would  fit  within  the 
terms  of  section  102(oK2)(A).  It  simply 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  language  to 
disrupt  the  U.S.  weapons  industry  or 
sensitive  foreign  sales  and  internation- 
al arms  arrangements.  Because  the 
State  Department  would  issue  an 
export  license,  these  transactions 
would  occur  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  These  sales  might 
also  be  construed  to  be  "transfers  by 
the  United  States"  under  export  li- 
cense which  would  be  a  further  allow- 
ance of  this  type  of  transaction  under 
the  language  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  means  possession  or 
transfer  of  machinegims  for  export 
would  fall  within  the  exemption  and 
not  be  affected  by  the  prohibition  of 
section  102.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  ask  a  related 
question.  Would  private  researchers, 
such  as  Carbine  Williams.  Gerrand 
and  Stoner— all  of  whom  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  development 
of  modem  military  arms— be  prohibit- 
ed from  engaging  in  research  and  from 
manufacturing  prototypes? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Once  again,  this  type 
of  activity  would  appear  to  fall  within 
the  exemption  of  section  102(o)(2)(A) 
because  the  intent  of  this  possession 
would  be  for  military  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  this  point,  I  would 
just  like  to  tie  down  a  few  odds  and 
ends.  I  have  been  very  satisfied  with 
the  floor  manager's  answers  to  these 
questions.  They  confirm  my  own  un- 
derstanding of  this  provision,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  make  this 
understanding  public  in  advance  of  a 
final  vote  on  S.  49.  Many  Senators 
have  had  these  same  questions.  They 
should  be  pleased  with  the  answers  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  To 
make  it  clear,  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  statutory  requirements  for  individ- 
uals wishing  to  purchase,  possess,  or 
transfer  national  act  weapons.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  section  102(O)(2KB). 


Mr.  DOLE.  Are  there  any  changes  in 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  a  deal- 
er's license? 
Mr.  HATCH.  No.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Can  an  amnesty  period 
be  declared  administratively  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  under  current 
law? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Absolutely.  Moreover  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  law  en- 
forcement to  do  so  in  light  of  this  pro- 
vision in  section  102. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  language  of  this  new 
section  intends  that  a  machinegun 
may  be  transferred  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  a  subdivision  thereof. 
The  House  purposely  did  not  choose 
to  use  the  language  "on  behalf  of" 
such  an  agency  or  subdivision,  which 
is  language  contained  in  other  provi- 
sions of  current  gim  law.  Could  this  be 
read  to  permit  a  State  or  local  police 
force  to  authorize  its  officers  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves  a  machinegiin 
which  they  might  use  in  the  line  of 
their  law  enforcement  work  but  which 
would  be  owned  by  the  officer,  not  the 
police  force  itself? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  Some  police  forces  with  fi- 
nancial difficulties  have  authorized 
their  officers  to  purchase  and  register 
automatic  weapons  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  outgimned  if  they 
should  ever  confront  well-armed  drug 
dealers  or  organized  criminals.  This 
language  appears  to  encompass  that 
practice.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that 
under  these  circumstances  regulations 
would  be  necessary  to  govern  disposi- 
tion of  those  weapons  in  the  event  the 
officer  leaves  the  police  force.  In  other 
words,  possession  or  transfer  of  those 
weapons  would  cease  to  enjoy  the  au- 
thorization of  the  State  agency  or  sub- 
division when  the  officer  was  no 
longer  on  the  police  force.  The  police 
force  would  then  have  to  exercise  its 
authority  to  guarantee  that  the  ma- 
chinegim  was  transferred  to  another 
entity  authorized  by  the  State  or  the 
United  States  to  possess  such  weapon- 
ry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  During  the  1968  amend- 
ments. Congress  specifically  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  "unservicable  fire- 
arms" without  payment  of  the  trans- 
fer tax  imder  the  National  Act.  None- 
theless the  Treasury  Department  re- 
fused to  recognize  many  "deewats."  or 
nonfunctioning  war  trophies  with  a 
steel  plug  welded  into  the  barrel,  as 
"incapable  of  being  readily  restored  to 
a  firing  condition."  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate in  the  Senator's  mind  for  Treas- 
ury to  take  a  fresh  look  at  these  unser- 
vicable firearms  to  allow  such  war  tro- 
phies to  be  deactivated  and  registered? 
Mr.  HATCH.  It  certainly  would  be 
appropriate.  Moreover  because  these 
unserviceable  firearms  are  not  readily 
restorable  to  shooting  condition  and 
because  they  constitute  a  separate  cat- 
egory from  the  live  machineguns  on 
which  the  transfer  tax  must  be  paid. 


these  may  not  even  be  machineguns 
and  may  be  eligible  for  registration  at 
anytime  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  accordance  with  regulations 
that  they  may  promulgate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clear  legal  reading  of  this  provi- 
sion. On  behalf  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues who  have  asked  me  similar 
questions.  I  should  like  to  commend 
him  for  taking  the  time  and  making 
the  effort  to  understand  and  explain 
in  imderstandable  terms  these  com- 
plex provisions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  restate  my  appreciation  for  all  he 
has  done  to  make  S.  49  a  reality. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  yield  for  just  one 
moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MET^3<rBAUM.  Since  we  have 
been  very  sensitive  about  the  language 
of  the  legislation  and  since  we  often- 
times know  that  colloquys  in  some  in- 
stances provide  interpretations  that 
were  not  originally  Intended,  will  the 
Senator  frond  Utah  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  whether  there  is  anything  in 
that  colloquy  that  would  in  any  way 
change  the  language  of  either  the 
McClure-Volkmer  blU  or  the  Thiu-- 
mond— I  think  it  is  Thurmond-Metz- 
enbaum-Kennedy  biU,  as  I  understand 
it? 

lb.  HATCH.  It  does  not  change  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor tell  us  what  the  colloquy  is  about? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  coUoquy  is  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  machine- 
guns.    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Of  what? 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  machlne-gtms. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Machine  guns? 
And  what  does  the  colloquy  indicate, 
if  I  may  ask.  since  we  are  now 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy 
colloquy^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  that.  I  want  to  make 
It  very  clear  for  the  RicoRo  that  this 
colloquy  is  between  yourself  and 
whom? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Senator  Dole,  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  this  is  a  colloquy  be- 
tween two  of  the  proponents,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  should  be  interpret- 
ed as  speaking  for  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
Senate  since  the  rest  of  the  Senate  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  hear  it.  I  see  that 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  is 
running  through  it  at  the  moment, 
but  I  just  want  to  make  clear  in  the 
Record  that  that  colloquy  Is  not  to 
serve  any  purpose  as  to  changing  the 
Intent  or  the  purpose  or  any  aspect 
whatsoever  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  IdETZENBAUM.  I  certainly 
yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  yielding.  The  reason  I  Inter- 
vene at  this  point  is  there  is  a  colloquy 
between  myself  and  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Hatch. 
that  deals  also  with  the  question  of 
machinegun  parts. 

D  1740 

I  have  a  colloquy  between  myself 
and  my  distinguished  jvmior  colleague 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snocs]  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  want  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  I  can  that  we  have  not  been 
dealing  with  machlnegtms  or  machine- 
gtm  parts.  We  have  not  been  negotiat- 
ing or  discussing  that  subject. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  to  any  two  Senators  that  they 
cannot  have  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate— orally,  or  written  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  want  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
that  colloquy  represents  the  views  of 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  in  one  in- 
stance and  two  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  In  another,  but  is  not  intended 
to  reflect  the  intentions  of  the  spon- 
sors or  the  opponents  or  anyone  other 
than  those  two  Senators. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  say  that  the  colloquys  that  have 
been  put  In  the  Record  as  of  now  do 
reflect  the  intentions  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  We  think  that  they  state  basically 
what  the  bill  is.  Moreover  many  other 
Senators  have  asked  the  questions  cov- 
ered by  this  colloquy.  They  endorse 
these  statements  and  are  anxious  to 
have  their  understanding  made  part  of 
this  Record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
Interposed  a  reservation  with  respect 
to  my  request.  I  take  this  time  only  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  this 
discussion  is  up  at  all  because  the 
other  body  Injected  some  language  at 
the  very  last  minute,  literally,  of  their 
debate,  and  there  is  no  legislative  his- 
tory as  to  what  that  language  means. 
T^ere  are  a  substantial  number  of 
House  Members  as  well  as  other  inter- 
ested parties  who  have  asked  ques- 
tions about  what  It  means;  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide  some  leg- 
islative history  as  to  our  understand- 
ing of  what  the  House  provision 
means,  since  the  House  Itself  had  no 
legislative  history  on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  order  that  he  may  suggest 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
not  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  collo- 
quy in  the  RscoRO,  so  long  as  a  collo- 
quy can  also  be  included  in  the  Record 
between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
me  related  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STMMS-ltCCLnRK  COLLOQUY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
author  of  the  bill  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  A  question  has  arisen 
recently  regarding  what  constitutes 
being  "engaged  in  the  business,"  re- 
garding a  person  functioning  as  an 
agent  or  a  broker.  An  example  of  the 
kind  of  activity  in  question  would  be  a 
manufactiu-er's  representative  who 
has  traditionally  functioned  without  a 
Federal  firearms  license  because  he  is 
not  a  dealer.  Specifically  a  broker  or 
an  agent  has  no  inventory,  and  fire- 
arms never  pass  through  his  posses- 
sion during  a  transaction.  Brokers  and 
agents  such  as  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentatives find  customers  and  put 
them  in  contact  with  sellers,  but  are 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  dealer  trans- 
fer during  which  time  the  BATF  form 
4473  is  filled  out  by  the  seller  and  the 
buyer.  Does  the  definition  of  dealer 
and  being  engaged  in  the  business  in 
this  bill  make  it  clear  that  brokers  and 
agents  do  not  need  Federal  firearms  li- 
censes? 

Bdr.  McCLURE.  The  definition  of 
dealer  says  that  one  is  involved  in  "the 
repetitive  purchase  and  resale  of  fire- 
arms." Clearly,  the  actual  sale  is  the 
one  made  by  the  dealer.  If  the  fire- 
arms actually  pass  into  the  possession 
of  a  third  party,  then  the  form  4473 
would  have  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
seller  and  such  a  middleman.  The  mid- 
dleman would  then  fill  out  the  form 
4473  with  the  ultimate  buyer.  But  as 
long  as  an  agent  or  a  broker  is  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  seller  without  ever 
having  possession,  the  agent  or  broker 
would  clearly  not  be  a  dealer,  and 
would  not  need  to  have  a  Federal  fire- 
arms license,  nor  has  the  definition  of 
dealer  ever  been  interpreted  to  include 
those  persons  who  have  been  involved 
in  firearms  sales  or  transactions  but 
who  have  not  at  any  time  been  in 
physical  possession  of  the  firearms 
such  as  agents,  brokers  or  consultants. 

BCnZDfBAnil-KKIflTEDY  COLLOqUT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsmnEDT]  for  his  suggestion 
that  we  comment  on  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  our  coUeagues  here  on 
some  implications  of  S.  49,  especially 


as  they  relate  to  the  machinegun 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  there  was 
little  debate  on  this  issue  in  the  House 
and  therefore  little  legislative  history. 
But  I  believe  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  sponsors  of  the  provi- 
sions on  machineguns,  as  I  have,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  what  your  under- 
standing is  on  a  number  of  issues 
which  have  been  raised. 

First,  the  House  version,  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  here,  has  a  very 
important  improvement  from  the  bill 
the  Senate  adopted  last  July,  and  that 
is  to  ban  the  transfer,  possession  of 
any  machinegim  not  lawfully  pos- 
sessed on  the  date  of  enactment. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  a 
manufacturer  in  possession  of  parts  of 
machinegims  could  register  and,  there- 
fore, grandfather  those  parts  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Is  this  the 
Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  it  certainly  is 
not.  From  my  conversations  with  the 
House  committee,  and  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  tonight,  it  is  clear 
that  they  consider  the  operative  notice 
is  fUed  subsequent  to  manufacture. 
Therefore,  such  parts— regardless  of 
their  intended  use— not  yet  assembled, 
do  not  constitute  a  machinegim  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  unless  the 
specific  parts  qualify  as  a  machinegun 
as  defined  by  that  act. 

I  have  been  told  by  BATF  officials 
that  examples  of  such  parts  would  in- 
clude conversion  kits  and  combina- 
tions of  parts  from  which  a  machine- 
guin  can  be  assembled.  Machinegtin 
parts,  in  most  instances,  do  not  require 
registration,  are  not  machineguns,  and 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  for  that  is  my  understanding 
from  my  discussions  earlier  in  the  day 
with  the  police  groups. 

Another  question  has  been  over 
granting  amnesty  to  people  who  now 
possess  machineguns  outside  of  the 
law.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this  was 
one  of  the  proposals  offered  this  after- 
noon as  part  of  this  compromise  pack- 
age, but  it  was  rejected  by  us,  and 
strongly  by  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Do  you  believe  that  an  amnesty 
period  can  be  administratively  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  enactment  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
the  discussions  earlier  today  on  the 
question  of  amnesty,  and  I  joined  the 
Senator  in  rejecting  any  such  propos- 
al. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
gives  such  an  authority,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  valid  law  enforcement  goal 
to  be  achieved  by  such  an  open-ended 
amnesty. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed 
about  the  machinegun  situation  since 
the  1968  act,  and  the  limited  amnesty 


granted  then,  is  that  machineguns 
have  become  a  far  more  serious  law 
enforcement  problem. 

So,  I  see  no  new  legislative  authority 
or  law  enforcement  purpose  that 
would  be  served  by  such  an  amnesty— 
and  that  is  the  strongly  held  view  of 
all  the  law  enforcement  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Association. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Finally,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
another  provision  of  the  House  bill— 
which  I  know  that  he  and  I  support— 
and  that  is  the  amendment  which 
maintained  existing  law  on  the  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns. 

I  know  that  was  an  issue  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  raised  time  and 
time  again  during  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  two  Congresses, 
and  when  we  considered  it  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  July.  Although  we 
couldn't  get  support  for  it  here,  at 
least  the  NRA  was  not  able  to  roll  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  lis- 
tened to  the  police  groups  and  fol- 
lowed their  plea  to  keep  existing  laws 
on  the  interstate  sale  of  handguns. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments,  and 
he  is  correct  that  the  House  action 
represented  a  fundamental  step  in 
keeping  this  bill  from  completely  gut- 
ting the  intent  of  the  1968  act. 

The  House  version  also  accomplishes 
what  I  tried  to  do  here  in  the  Senate— 
and  that  is  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween how  we  deal  with  handguns 
versus  rifles  and  long  guns.  In  1983  I 
offered  the  basic  compromise  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  steps 
to  ease  controls  on  long  gims  and 
other  sporting  weapons,  if  we  would 
only  maintain,  if  not  strengthen,  con- 
trols on  handguns. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill— which  will  be  the  bill 
that  reaches  the  President's  desk— re- 
jects the  NRA's  attempt  to  weaken  ex- 
isting controls  on  handgun  sales.  It 
makes  the  distinction  we  repeatedly 
tried  to  make  here,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  easing  paper- 
work and  other  controls  on  sporting 
weapons,  but  absolutely  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpose  to  ease  them  on 
handgxins— especially  the  "snubbies" 
and  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  which 
have  now  legitimate  sporting  purpose. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator,  and  Join  in  his 
comments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill,  I 
have  a  further  question  which  con- 
cerns the  definition  of  parts  for  a  ma- 
chinegun. The  language  of  the  bill  is 
clear,  but  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
pointed  out  that  the  description  of 
this  provision  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  could  cause  it  to  be  misinterpret- 
ed,   with    potentially    serious    conse- 


quence to  those  who  own  semiauto- 
matic firearms  which  contain  ma- 
chinegun parts,  or  those  who  own  le- 
gally registered  machineguns  and  pos- 
sesses parts  for  use  in  repair  or  main- 
tenance. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  adds  to  the 
present  definition  of  a  machinegun, 
which  includes  as  a  registerable  item 
"any  combination  of  parts  designated 
and  intended  for  use  in  converting  a 
weapon  into  a  machinegun."  The  new 
language  of  the  bill  adds:  "any  part  de- 
signed and  intended  solely  and  exclu- 
sively •  •  •  for  use  in  converting  a 
weapon  into  a  machinegun." 

Clearly  the  operative  words  are  "for 
use  in  converting."  The  only  reason  I 
mention  this  is  that  the  maker  of  the 
motion  in  the  other  body  described  it 
somewhat  ambiguously  as  including  "a 
'part'  that  is  intended  solely  and  ex- 
clusively for  a  machinegun."  That  is 
not  what  the  bill  says,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  many  law  abiding 
citizens  that  it  be  interpreted  exactly 
and  so  clearly  and  unambiguously 
written. 

Those  citizens  who  own  and  shoot 
legal  machineguns  have  complied  with 
the  most  rigorous  firearms  laws  imagi- 
nable. They  have  obtained  permission 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  have 
undergone  a  thorough  background 
check  that  usually  requires  a  waiting 
period  of  several  months.  They  have 
paid  a  $200  transfer  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  they  have  registered 
both  themselves  and  their  firearms 
with  the  Federal  Government  and 
often  the  State  government.  In  short, 
they  comply  with  a  set  of  laws  and 
regulations  as  restrictive  as  any  gun 
law  in  the  world. 

It  is  virtually  unheard  of  for  such  a 
law  abiding  citizen  to  use  his  or  her 
machinegun  in  any  kind  of  violent 
criminal  offense,  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  legally  possessed 
machinegun  having  been  used  in  a 
predatory  street  crime. 

Persons  who  legally  own  and  shoot 
machineguns  normally  possess  a  main- 
tenance kit  containing  replacement 
parts,  for  machineguns  are  notorious 
for  breaking  or  wearing  out  certain 
critical  parts.  While  such  parts  are  ob- 
viously machinegun  parts,  they  are 
not  parts  "designed  and  intended 
solely  and  exclusively  •  •  •  for  use  in 
converting  a  weapon  into  a  machine- 
gun,"  as  described  by  the  bill.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  bill. 
Certainly  it  is  not  this  Senator's  inten- 
tion that  possessors  of  legal  machine- 
guns  should  be  required  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional registration  tax  upon  replace- 
ment parts,  nor  would  that  be  the 
effect  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  other  words,  the 
mere  fact  of  poflsession  of  a  single  part 
designed  for  a  machinegun  would  not 


require  registration  and  payment  of 
the  transfer  tax  unless  that  dngle  part 
would  of  itself  be  capable  of  convert- 
ing a  weapon  to  a  machinegun? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  ii  cor- 
rect. Only  if  an  individual  possessed  a 
single  part  or  combination  of  parts 
with  which  conversion  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  part  or  parts  would 
part  or  parts  be  subject  to  the  transfer 
tax.  The  transfer  tax  would  not  apply 
even  then  to  a  maintenance  parts  kit 
for  a  legally  owned  machinegim  since 
no  conversion  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  confirming  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  make 
no  mistake.  I  believe  that  the  second 
amendment  means  exactly  what  it 
sasrs.  I  believe  that  our  forefathers  in- 
tended for  all  honest  citizens  to  be 
able  to  arm  themselves.  This  is  not  a 
privilege  meted  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment—it  is  a  sovereign  right,  belong- 
ing to  the  people  themselves. 

I  also  believe  that  attempts  to  con- 
trol violent  crime  by  nibbling  away  at 
this  right  are  doomed  to  fail. 

The  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968  was 
more  than  a  nibble— it  was  a  big  bite. 
This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many, 
but  I  share  the  intention  of  Congress 
in  passing  that  law.  All  of  us  want  to 
wipe  out  violent  crime.  Unfortunately, 
the  1968  act  did  not  achieve  that  goal. 
This  is  not  surprising.  Crime  cannot  be 
controlled  by  attacking  an  inanimate 
tool. 

The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act 
is  a  complicated  bill— it  amends  a  com- 
plicated law.  This  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  an  attempt  to  control  the  pos- 
session, transportation  and  sale  of  fire- 
arms. Congress  and  the  enforcing 
agency  developed  a  tangle  of  redtape. 
The  end  result  has  been  the  entrap- 
ment of  otherwise  honest  people  into 
violations  that  neither  hurt  anyone, 
nor  contribute  to  violent  crime.  The 
aim  of  the  Firearm  Owners  Protection 
Act  is  to  redirect  law  enforcement 
toward  the  kind  of  transaction  most 
likely  to  be  a  factor  in  violent  firearms 
crime.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  stop 
going  after  the  guy  who  transposes  a 
number  in  a  zip  code,  and  go  after  the 
dealer  who  is  knowingly  selling  stolen 
gims,  or  knowingly  selling  to  prohibit- 
ed persons. 

Briefly,  the  following  are  the  main 
points  of  the  bill. 

Define  "engaging  in  the  business"  to 
clarify  when  dealers,  gunsmiths, 
makers  of  ammunition,  and  importers 
must  have  a  license. 

Permit  out  of  State  purchase  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  if  the  sale  and  pos- 
session are  legal  both  in  the  State  of 
purchase  and  in  the  purchaser's  State 
of  residence. 


Mandate  an  element  of  criminal  in- 
tention for  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  Federal  firearms  law  violations. 

Clarify  procedures  for  dealer  sales  of 
firearms  from  his  private  collection. 

Permit  Inspection  of  dealer's  reoordi 
for  reasonable  cause. 

Require  mandatory  penalties  for  the 
use  of  a  firearm  during  a  Federal 
crime.  Our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  added  additional  mandatory  pen- 
alties for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  a  drug 
trafficking  crime,  and  for  the  use  of  a 
machinegim  or  a  silencer  in  a  violent 
Federal  felony. 

Limit  seizure  of  firearms  only  to 
those  specifically  Involved  in  a  crimi- 
nal transaction. 

Provide  for  the  return  of  seized  fire- 
arms, and  grant  attorney's  fees  in 
spiteful  or  frivolous  suits. 

Allow  the  Secretary  to  grant  relief 
from  disability,  and  provide  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  certain  cases. 

Remove  requirement  for  affidavit 
for  purchase  of  less  than  50  pounds  of 
black  powder  for  sporting  purposes. 

Allow  the  interstate  transportation 
of  unloaded,  inaccessible  firearms. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  no  legal 
way  for  a  person  to  transport  firearms 
through  some  States.  For  example,  a 
hunter  from  South  Carolina  has  no 
way  of  getting  through  the  State  of 
New  York  to  go  moose  hunting  in 
Maine.  The  Firearm  Owners  Protec- 
tion Act  would  allow  an  individual  to 
transport  a  firearm  through  the  State 
if  the  firearm  is  unloaded  and  not 
easily  accessible.  The  possession  of  the 
firearm  must  be  legal  both  in  the 
State  of  residence  and  in  the  State  of 
final  destination.  Obviously,  this  right 
does  not  apply  to  individuals  who  are 
prohibited  from  owning  firearms,  or  to 
stolen  or  otherwise  illegal  firearms. 
This  right  of  transportation  does  not 
hinder  a  State  from  enacting  laws  con- 
cerning intrastate  transportation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
transportation  be  limited  to  long  guns. 
There  is  no  point  in  imposing  such  a 
limitation.  Elach  year  thousands  of  law 
abiding  citizens  travel  on  interstate 
trips  with  firearms  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, competitions,  matches,  moving 
residences,  and  personal  protection 
upon  arrival.  There  must  be  some  way 
for  law-abiding  Americans  to  exercise 
their  right  to  Interstate  travel  with 
personally  owned  firearms.  Criminals 
simply  ignore  the  laws. 

The  Treasury  Department  touched 
on  this  issue  in  a  June,  1984  letter  to 
Senator  Hatch: 

Limit  preemption  proviBlon  to  long  guns. 
Language  In  8.  49  would  provide  that  per- 
sona transporting  weapona  unloaded  and 
not  readily  accessible  would  be  protected 
from  restrictive  local  and  SUte  laws.  The 
administration  supports  such  a  provision, 
since  the  transport  of  weapons  to  hunts. 
target  matches  and  other  legitimate  activi- 
ties are  seldom  Involved  In  crime. 
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Section  104  of  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill  tightens  the  penalties  for  use  of  a 
firearm  during  and  in  relation  to  any 
crime  of  violence.  Current  law  pro- 
vides a  mandatory  minimum  5-year 
sentence  for  this  type  of  activity.  But 
the  McClure-Volkmer  bill  goes  fur- 
ther, prohibiting  probation,  parole,  or 
concurrent  sentencing  for  a  criminal 
subject  to  the  5-year  mandatory  mini- 
mimi  sentence.  The  language  of  the 
biU  does  not  apply  to  firearms  owners 
whose  possession  of  a  firearm  is  imre- 
lated  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  of 
violence,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
plac«  a  gratuitous  penalty  on  gun  own- 
ership itself.  But  it  does  overturn  the 
Simpson  case,  thereby  allowing  the 
imposition  of  the  mandatory  minimum 
penalty,  even  if  the  underlying  crime 
itself  contains  enhanced  penalties  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
desire  to  curb  violent  crime.  I  share 
that  desire.  Those  who  use  firearms  to 
rob  and  murder  give  the  vast  majority 
of  honest,  careful  firearms  owners  a 
bad  name.  We  need  to  see  that  crimi- 
nals are  punished  for  their  crimes.  We 
need  to  clarify  existing  law  to  ensure 
the  punishment  of  the  real  villains. 
The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  7 
long  years  of  debate  and  deliberation. 
Congress  is  finally  completing  action 
on  S.  49,  the  Firearms  Owners  Protec- 
tion Act.  Last  summer,  the  Senate  de- 
bated and  passed  this  important  legis- 
lation—this was  the  first  time  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
since  its  original  introduction  in  1979. 
And  as  a  long  time  supporter  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  was  pleased  to  be 
in  a  position  to  facilitate  it  being 
brought  up  and  passed. 

The  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act 
would  correct  various  abuses  wtiich 
have  occurred  under  the  Gum  Control 
Act  of  1968.  The  1968  law  was  passed 
during  an  emotional  period,  when  the 
Nation  was  reacting  to  two  political  as- 
sassinations. The  national  Judgment  at 
that  time  was  to  take  away  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  many  in  order  to  prevent  a 
reciurence  of  the  outrageous  abuses  of 
a  few.  Each  year's  experience  under 
the  law  brought  with  it  new  evidence 
that  Congress  had  gone  too  far.  Hiin- 
ters.  Sportsmen,  hobbyists,  and  collec- 
tors were  being  prosecuted  for  techni- 
cal violations,  diverting  limited  law  en- 
forcement resources  from  the  pursuit 
of  those  guilty  of  truly  criminal  fire- 
arms use. 

S.  49  is  the  culmination  of  7  years  of 
painstaking  debate  and  analysis  over 
the  deficiencies  in  the  1968  law  and 
how  they  can  be  best  corrected.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  represents  a  good 
effort  to  balance  the  rights  of  law 
abiding  gun  owners  with  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement.  Some  law  enforce- 
ment groups  have  raised  additional 
concerns  about  the  bill  which  were  not 


at  issue  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  last  summer.  I  am 
glad  that  Senators  McClure  and 
Metzenbattm,  with  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  Senators  Thurmoitd  and 
Hatch,  have  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
package  of  technical  amendments 
which  are  designed  to  allay  these  con- 
cerns. Over  the  years,  a  number  of  re- 
finements have  been  made  to  S.  49  in 
response  to  law  enforcement  concerns, 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
ponents not  to  undermine  the  1968 
act's  provisions  as  they  apply  to  crimi- 
nal firearms  use. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  this  legislation  has  been 
steam  rolled  through  the  Congress 
with  PAC  contributions  and  political 
strong  arm  tactics.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  bills  do  not  pass  by  a  margin 
of  79-15  in  the  Senate  and  292-130  in 
the  House  without  a  strong  base  of 
popular  support  and  strong  argxunents 
on  the  merits.  The  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act  passed  by  such  over- 
whelming margins  because  of  its  vast 
base  of  active  constituent  support. 

In  concluding,  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this  bill  to 
finally  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we 
are  today.  Credit  should  go  to  Jm 
McClxtre,  the  bill's  principal  sponsor 
and  a  tireless  advocate  for  gun  owners' 
rights.  Credit  should  also  go  to  Sena- 
tor Hatch  for  his  many  excellent  con- 
tributions to  this  legislation  as  the 
bill's  chief  proponent  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  as  the  floor 
manager.  Senator  Thurmond  should 
also  be  commended  for  his  strong  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a 
number  of  staff  members  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  on  this  bill: 
Randy  Rader,  with  Senator  Hatch; 
Mike  Hammond  with  the  steering 
committee:  Nancy  Norrell  with  Sena- 
tor McClxtre;  and  Terry  Wooten  and 
Diana  Waterman  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond. On  the  Democratic  side,  I  be- 
lieve mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Eddie  Correia  with  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum;  Jerry  Tinker,  with  Senator 
Kennedy;  and  Scott  Oreen,  with  Sena- 
tor BiDEN. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  oppose  the  House  mes- 
sage on  S.  49,  the  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act,  which  would  under- 
mine significantly  the  Nation's  ability 
to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  and  contribute  to  the  dan- 
gers that  members  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  face  every  day  in  pa- 
trolling our  streets  and  protecting  us 
from  violent  crime. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation Introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Thurmond,  to  ad- 
dress several  problems  created  by  S.  49 
as  modified  and  passed  by  the  House. 


Senator  Thurmond's  legislation  is  also 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BterzENBAUM].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Senator  Kennedy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

BiDEN]. 

S.  49  as  amended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  contains  several  provi- 
sions that  would  pose  particularly 
grave  dangers  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers around  the  coimtry.  For  example, 
this  legislation  would  exempt  the 
transport  of  firearms  in  interstate 
commerce  from  any  State  or  local  laws 
that  might  otherwise  make  such  trans- 
port illegal,  thereby  overriding  States' 
rights  to  regulate  gim  carrying  across 
their  borders,  and  allowing  criminals 
the  opportunity  to  transport  their 
weapons  across  State  lines  with  impu- 
nity. 

Another  particularly  disturbing  pro- 
vision restricts  unannounced  Federal 
inspections  of  gun  dealers  to  one  per 
year.  Under  current  law.  Federal  in- 
spectors are  permitted  an  unlimited 
number  of  surprise  inspections  of  gun 
dealerships,  ensuring  that  the  law  is 
obeyed. 

An  internal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  [BATF]  provides  hard 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  and  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  the  current  ar- 
rangement, noting  that: 

(a)  The  prohibition  against  unannounced 
inspections  would  enable  unscrupulous  li- 
censees to  conceal  violations  of  the  law;  (b) 
limiting  compliance  inspections  to  a  single, 
annual  inspection  would  have  ttie  same 
result  and  would  be  too  Infrequent  to  ensure 
compliance .  .  ." 

I  am  also  concerned  about  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  would  allow  gun 
dealers  to  transfer  guns  from  their 
business  inventories  to  their  personal 
coUections.  and  later  sell  these  gims 
without  keeping  records.  The  same 
BATF  memorandum  notes  that  this 
provision: 

Would  enable  unscrupulous  licensees  to 
easily  (sic)  circumvent  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  It  would  hamper  law 
enforcement's  ability  to  trace  firearms  and, 
hence,  solve  crimes  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  this  is  a  sufficiently  compel- 
ling reason  to  object  to  this  provision. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  S.  49  de- 
fines a  gun  dealer  according  to  wheth- 
er the  individutJ  sells  firearms  as  a 
regular  course  of  trade  or  business 
with  the  principal  objective  of  liveli- 
hood or  profit  through  repetitive  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  firearms. 

According  to  the  BATF.  this  lan- 
guage would  allow  an  individual  to 
procure  and  distribute  weapons  with- 
out keeping  records  of  their  distribu- 
tion as  long  as  the  distribution  was  not 
profit-motivated.  Thus,  individuals 
who  supplied  terrorist  groups— in 
other  words,  persons  possibly  motivat- 
ed by  ideology,  not  profit— would  be 
excluded  from  the  provision. 


The  problems  posed  by  the  legisla- 
tion are  clear.  And  so  is  the  evidence 
why  we  must  continue  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  criminals  to  obtain  firearms 
while  protecting  the  right  of  law-abid- 
ing individuals  to  bear  arms.  According 
to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  in 
1984  handguns  were  used  in  44  percent 
of  all  homicides.  And,  since  1980.  on 
the  average  over  20.000  people  are 
killed  annually  by  firearms  in  the 
United  States.  These  figures  include 
10,000  handgun  murders.  1.200  acci- 
dental handgun  deaths,  and  10.000  sui- 
cides. 

The  figures  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  even  more  troubling.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FBI's  preliminary  statistics, 
in  1985  there  were  79  police  officers 
klUed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Handguns 
were  used  in  70  of  these  murders:  shot- 
gvms  were  used  In  9;  rifles,  3. 

With  this  sort  of  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent and  courageous  Americans  under 
our  present  gim  laws  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Nation's  12  major  law  en- 
forcement organizations  have  joined 
to  oppose  the  measure  before  us. 
These  groups  include:  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers,  the  Major  Cities  Police 
Chiefs,  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations,  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives,  the  National  Sheriffs'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Troopers'  Coa- 
lition, the  Police  Executive  Research 
I\>nmi.  the  Police  Foundation,  and 
the  Police  Management  Association. 

I  know  these  organizations  quite 
well.  Indeed,  since  1982  I  have  worked 
closely  with  many  of  them  to  enact  a 
ban  on  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  im- 
portation of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion, legislation  I  first  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress,  but  that  the 
Senate  did  not  act  favorably  upon 
until  this  March,  when  it  passed  this 
measure  by  a  vote  of  97  to  1. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Senator  Thxtrmond. 
addresses  three  of  our  concerns.  First, 
it  would  permit  persons  who  lawfully 
possess  and  carry  firearms  to  trans- 
port their  firearms  as  long  as  they  are 
unloaded,  and  neither  the  firearms 
nor  any  ammunition  Is  accessible  from 
the  passenger  compartment  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  rede- 
fine the  term  "engaged  in  business"  so 
that  an  individual  who  purchases  and 
disposes  of  firearms  for  criminal  or 
terrorist  purposes  would  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  49  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Finally,  this  meastire  would  require 
gun  dealers  who  sell  guns  from  their 
personal  collections  to  register  their 
firearms  in  a  bound  volmne.  and  in- 
clude vital  information,  thereby  pre- 


serving the  integrity  of  the  BATFs 
ability  to  trace  illegal  firearms. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  has  introduced  this  legis- 
lation today.  For  the  American  people 
and  for  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity, it  Is  a  piece  of  good  news  on  a  day 
when  the  Senate  is  considering  a  bill 
that  would  bring  further  violence  to 
our  streets. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain my  position  on  the  House-passed 
version  of  S.  49.  the  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act.  and  the  Thurmond  bill 
containing  three  amendments  to  S.  49. 
I  oppose  S.  49  and  support  the  Thur- 
mond bill. 

Last  siunmer.  when  S.  49  was  l)efore 
the  Senate.  I  voted  against  final  pas- 
sage. I  believed  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  went  too  far  in  easing 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  guns  that 
have  been  in  place  since  1968.  The 
availability  of  handguns  must  be  re- 
stricted In  our  violence  prone  society. 
Too  many  people  are  killed  each  year 
through  the  use  of  handguns.  S.  49  did 
nothing  to  curb  that  tide. 

I  weighed  my  concerns  about  the 
availability  of  handguns  with  the  le- 
gitimate Interests  of  sportsmen  and 
himters.  who  are  troubled  by  unneces- 
sary restrictions  and  regulations  on 
the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
The  use  of  long  guns  for  hunting  and 
sporting  purposes  has  a  valid  place  in 
our  society. 

The  House-passed  version  Improves 
on  the  Senate  bill  in  some  respects.  It 
retains  the  restriction  on  the  inter- 
state sale  of  handguns,  although  It 
permits  such  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
gims  under  ceitain  circumstances.  It 
bars  future  sales  and  possession  of  ma- 
chineguns  by  private  citizens.  But,  the 
House  version  also  contains  provisions 
which  are  opposed  by  many  leading 
law  enforcement  organizations.  On 
balance,  S.  49  remains  a  bill  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  respond  to  the  use  of 
handguns  in  violent  crimes. 

The  amendments  included  in  the 
Thurmond  biU  will  redress  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  deficiencies  in  S.  49.  I 
particularly  am  pleased  that  the  provi- 
sions deidlng  with  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  guns  Is  strengthened  by 
the  new  bill.  I  support  the  package  of 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  effect  on 
law  enforcement  that  will  be  caused 
by  passage  of  S.  49  Is  very  disturbing 
to  me.  I  think  it  is  Important  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  work  toward  the 
goal  of  preventing  crime  and  facili- 
tating the  swift  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. The  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
advance  either  goal.  For  these  reasons, 
I  must  oppose  S.  49.  I  do,  however, 
support  the  Thurmond  bill  and  hope 
that  It  can  quickly  pass  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


•  BCr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Preii- 
dent,  I  am  voting  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  AprU  10,  1986.  Although  it  U 
not  perfect,  the  House  version  of  8.  49 
contains  necessary,  long  overdue 
changes  to  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Through  procedural  reforms,  this 
bill  will  advance  a  more  even  balance 
between  the  constitutional  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  the  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  practices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms [BATF]  and  individual  States.  It 
will  protect  the  rights  of  dealers  by 
specifically  defining  a  manufacturer 
and  his  activities  and  by  relaxing  Fed- 
eral regulations  with  regard  to  iimo- 
cent  errors  in  recordkeeping.  Finally. 
S.  49  will  enhance  the  freedom  of  the 
many  sportsmen  who  enjoy  traveling 
to  Mixmesota  for  recreational  purposes 
by  allowing  them  to  transport  unload- 
ed, inaccessible  long  guns  across  State 
lines  and  by  allowing  the  interstate 
purchase  of  long  guns. 

Despite  my  concern  over  two  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  other 
body— one  to  ban  the  interstate  sale  of 
handguns— I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  S.  49  as  it  appears  before  us 
today.  Congress  had  debated  the 
matter  at  length.  The  bill  has  passed 
both  Chambers  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  And.  I  believe  that  further 
amendments  to  the  legislation  will 
only  serve  to  jeopardize  its  enactment. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  UUh  [Mr.  Hatch]  have 
clarified  a  very  important  Issue  sur- 
rounding the  amendment  to  ban  the 
future  sale  and  possession  of  machine- 
gxms.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  disrupt  the  expor- 
tation of  American  manufactured  ma- 
chlneguns.  Rather.  It  is  Intended  to 
regulate  the  ownership  and  use  of  ma- 
chinegims  within  the  United  States. 

Without  a  statement  of  clarification, 
however,  those  U.S.  companies  which 
ciurently  purchase  machine  gims  from 
licensed  manufacturers  for  exporta- 
tion would  be  severely  harmed.  The 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms when  drafting  implementing  reg- 
ulations must  allow  for  the  continu- 
ation of  export  sales  which  are  li- 
censed by  the  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  in  the  Department  of  State. 
These  transactions  fall  under  the  stat- 
utory authority  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  expand  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  S.  49  into  an  area  that  Is  al- 
ready sufficiently  regxilated  by  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Firearms 
Owners  Protection  Act  Is  necessary 
and  long  overdue.  S.  49  will  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
strengthen  penalties  for  those  who 
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violate  the  law,  and  ensure  fair,  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act.  As  an  original  cosponsor, 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClusz] 
for  his  years  of  hard  work  and  his 
dedication  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  also  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
legislation  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Thttrmono).  S.  2414 
makes  important  technical  corrections 
to  S.  49.  These  corrections  are  noncon- 
troversial  suid  will  enhance  the  law  en- 
forcement efforts  of  those  who  risk 
their  lives  for  our  protection  every 
day.*        

Mr.  lAATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  of  gim  control  involves  strong, 
often  conflicting  interests  that  need  to 
be  considered  and  weighed  carefully. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  can  well  under- 
stand many  of  our  citizens'  concerns 
for  self-defense  at  a  time  of  unaccept- 
ably  high  crime  rates,  as  well  as  the 
need  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
of  sportsmen.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
aware  of  the  obvious  need  for  protec- 
tion against  the  lawless  use  of  easily 
obtainable  and  concealable  handguns 
that  all  too  often  are  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  violent  crimes. 

For  the  past  25  years,  I  have  tried  to 
help  shape  a  coherent,  fair,  and  effec- 
tive Federal  policy  in  this  sensitive 
area  to  advance  the  effort  to  curb  vio- 
lent crime,  without  imposing  unduly 
burdensome  and  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures on  law-abiding  Americans. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
not  identical  to  the  one  passed  by  this 
body  last  summer.  The  House  has 
made  several  Improvements  in  the 
original  Senate  bill.  It  has  deleted  the 
provision  Included  in  the  Senate  pack- 
age that  would  have  permitted  the 
interstate  sale  of  pistols.  The  House 
also  SMiopted  a  provision,  similar  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  when  this  legis- 
lation was  before  the  Senate,  to 
permit  compliance  inspections  of  gun 
dealers  without  advanced  warning. 
However,  despite  these  improvements, 
the  bill  remains  flawed.  S.  49  would 
unnecessarily  tilt  the  balance  against 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and 
local  crime  prevention  efforts. 

This  legislation  could  create  serious 
problems  for  local  law  enforcement 
personnel,  thus  increasing  the  hazards 
of  an  already  too  hazardous  profes- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  this  bUl  offers 
very  little  benefit  to  the  sportsman 
and  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  citizen 
who  possesses  a  gun  for  personal  de- 
fense in  the  home. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  legislation 
to  require  the  registration  of  firearms 
owners,  or  to  ban  the  possession  of 
handgiins  by  law  abiding  citizens.  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  such  propos- 
als. But  the  major  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
to  make  it  easier  for  dealers  to  sell 


guns  to  nonresidents  and  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  bring  the  law  to  bear 
against  dealers  who  violate  it.  These 
goals  have  no  place  in  Federal  fire- 
arms policy. 

S.  49  does  not,  as  some  would  assert, 
pit  the  sportsman  or  other  lawful  gun 
owners  against  those  who  would  ban 
giuis.  It  pits  those  few  who  are  willing 
to  sell  guns  for  profit  to  anyone  with 
the  money  to  purchase,  against  law 
enforcement  officers  and  agencies  who 
are  concerned  with  the  safety  of  their 
own  officers  and  the  general  public. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  THURMOin)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  and  other  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  working  to 
bring  about  some  needed  improve- 
ments in  this  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
negotiations  among  these  and  other 
Members,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  interest  groups  most  concerned 
with  this  issue,  the  Senate  will  consid- 
er another  bill  today  on  this  subject. 
S.  2414  introduced  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, embodies  three  Important 
amendments  that  were  proposed  to  S. 
49.  These  amendments  limit  the  loop- 
holes created  by  S.  49  with  respect  to 
the  Interstate  transportation  of  weap- 
ons and  sales  from  personal  collec- 
tions, and  clarify  the  requirements  im- 
posed on  gim  dealers.  Taken  together 
these  amendments  significantly  limit 
the  difficulties  that  will  be  experi- 
enced by  law-enforcement  officers 
when  S.  49  becomes  law.  I  fully  sup- 
port S.  2414  and  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  introducing 
it.  I  hope  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  this  legislation  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration.  Even 
though  I  remain  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  49,  and  would  vote  no  on 
that  bill  if  there  were  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts to  address  the  concerns  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Thurmond  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  those  Senators  and 
staff  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
this  historic  achievement.  I  have  al- 
ready commended  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  would  be  remiss  to  overlook  the 
enormous  contribution  made  by  Sheila 
Balr  of  his  staff.  She  has  made  the  dif- 
ference on  numerous  occasions.  I  have 
commended  Senator  McClxtrk.  but 
wish  to  not  overlook  Nancy  Norell  and 
Mike  Hammond.  Mike  brought  many 
legal  skills  and  Nancy  brought  studied 
dedication  to  this  effort. 

Senator  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  as  always  an 
unparalleled  leader  In  this  effort. 
Diana  Waterman  and  Terry  Wooten 
deserve  credit  for  their  contributions 
to  today's  climactic  negotiations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Mxtzhtbaum  and  Ksf- 


NKDT  whose  untiring  advocacy  and  dili- 
gence made  this  bill  possible.  On  Sena- 
tor Metzehbaum's  staff.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  Eddie  Correla 
whose  legal  talents  helped  achieve  our 
agreement.  Jerry  Tinker  with  Senator 
Kennedy  has  dealt  with  this  bill  for 
over  6  years  and  deserves  extraordi- 
nary commendation  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  I  thank  my  own  chief 
counsel.  Randall  Rader.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  legal  skill  he  brings  to 
this  and  every  other  issue  on  our 
crowded  Judiciary  agenda.  Besides  his 
lawyerly  skills.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
friendship  and  am  grateful  for  his 
years  of  dedication  to  this  and  other 
issues. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Firearm 
Owners  Protection  Act,  S.  49.  It  is 
indeed  a  memorable  day  when  we  can 
see  final  passage  of  this  legislation 
that  does  so  much  to  restore  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  in  their 
ownership  and  use  of  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  task  as  it  has  required  more  than 
8  years  of  effort  for  those  who  have 
been  committed  to  secure  passage  of 
the  legislation.  We  must  all  be  grate- 
ful for  the  great  leadership  of  our 
good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  whose  name  is  In- 
delibly associated  with  the  measure, 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  stood  fast 
in  support  of  the  legislation,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  so  capably  held  the  package  to- 
gether. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  but  one  most 
important  for  us  to  have  been  travel- 
ing on.  We  share  the  same  desire  to 
see  enactment  of  this  legislation  that 
will  guard  the  constitutional  freedoms 
of  honest  American  gunowners.  and 
redirect  Federal  firearms  law  enforce- 
ment toward  the  type  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  vio- 
lent firearms  crime. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Rbcoro  to  show  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Thiirmond  proposal,  but 
opposed  to  8.  49. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  same  with 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


AMnnnmn  to  titu  it.  \ja.  codb— 

mSRMTAR  TaUtaPORTAnOR  or  riRIARKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2414)  to  amend  "nue  18.  United 
States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

lit.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  able  majority  leader  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  and  for  his  fine  coop- 
eration and  patience  in  helping  to 
work  out  this  important  matter.  I  be- 
lieve his  efforts  have  enabled  us  to 
avoid  several  days  of  debate  that 
would  have  been  consumed  otherwise. 
I  also  thank  his  staff  member.  Sheila 
Balr.  for  her  work. 

I  also  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI.  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  original  gim  control  bill, 
and  tUs  staff  member,  Mr.  Mike  £[am- 
mond,  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Hatch  and  his  staff  member.  Randy 
Rader,  for  the  work  they  did  in  this 
matter. 

We  have  all  been  working  in  the 
Office  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
for  several  hours.  It  is  wonderful  that 
we  could  come  forward  here  with  legis- 
lation in  this  matter. 

I  want  to  add  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  biU  I  Just  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  others  I  wish  to  thank  for 
their  assistance.  I  want  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbattm]  for  his  fine  interest  in 
this  matter  and  all  he  has  done  to 
help  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  I  also 
thank  Eddie  Correla,  his  staff 
member,  who  assisted  in  this  matter. 

I  also  thank  Terry  Wooten  and 
Diana  Waterman  of  my  staff. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btro]  for  Ms  help  in  this  matter. 

Bfr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  moments  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  We 
worked  on  this  bill  for  several  hours. 
We  have  an  agreement  to  pass  S.  49,  a 
bill  on  gim  control  which  has  come 
from  the  House,  sponsored  by  Senator 
McCLintE  and   Representative  Vouc- 

MER. 

We  also  have  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  I  have  Just  sent  to  the 
desk,  with  certain  important  amend- 
ments, that  has  taken  several  hours  of 
time  of  the  players  earlier  mentioned. 
We  are  very  pleased  that  it  has  been 
worked  out.  The  discussions  have  been 
had  on  the  floor  as  to  the  representa- 


tions on  both  sides  of  the  inue.  We 
feel  now  that  this  legislation  can  be 
dispoied  of  in  a  proper  way  which  will 
take  care  of  all  those  interested  in  gun 
control  matters  and  will  take  care  of 
law  enforcement.  I  think  this  bill  has 
come  to  very  fine  fruition. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  biU  be  brought  up  for  consider- 
ation.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  a  confrontation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  measure,  and  the  con- 
frontation also  rolled  over  into  a 
matter  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  bring  to  the  floor,  having 
to  do  with  the  Saudi  Arabia  arms  sale. 
We  discussed  the  subject  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  He  understood  the  prob- 
lem and  gave  us  adequate  time  in 
order  to  negotiate,  which  we  have 
been  doing  all  afternoon. 

I  do  not  think  those  negotiations 
would  have  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
they  did.  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  made  it  quite  clear  from  the  in- 
ception that  he  was  Intent  upon  bring- 
ing about  a  compromise  and  bringing 
the  issue  to  the  floor  and  having  it  re- 
solved. I  think  that  he  and  his  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  did  superb  work  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  took  about  5  hours. 

However,  I  cannot  sit  down  without 
expressing  appreciation  to  my  own 
staff  member,  Eddie  Correla,  who  Just 
last  week  was  in  the  hospital  and  left 
the  hospital  to  be  here  with  us  this 
week.  I  know  this  has  been  a  very 
grueling  and  difficult  task  for  him  in 
his  recuperative  period,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  an  agree- 
ment if  he  had  not  been  in  those  nego- 
tiations, and  I  want  to  publicly  tell 
him  how  much  I  appreciate  what  he 
has  done.  I  thank  all  the  other  staff 
members  as  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too.  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  [Mr.  Thurmond],  for  work- 
ing with  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  me 
and,  most  importantly,  the  police 
groups,  in  reaching  this  compromise. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  In  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  and  hope  the  House  will 
move  expeditiously  to  enact  it.  so 
these  technical,  but  strengthening 
amendments  to  S.  49  will  also  be 
signed  into  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  Just 
like  to  note  that  in  the  compromise 
reached  on  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill,  it  Is  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Senate  that  State 
and  local  laws  governing  the  transpor- 


tation of  firearms  are  only  affected 
if —first,  an  individual  is  transporting  a 
firearm  that  is  not  directly  accessible 
from  the  passenger  compartment  of  a 
vehicle.  "Riat  means  it  cannot  be  in 
the  glove  compartment,  under  the 
seat,  or  otherwise  within  reach.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  when  a  vehi- 
cle does  not  have  a  trunk  or  other 
compartment  separate  from  the  pas- 
senger area.  The  weapon  must  be  con- 
tained in  a  locked  container  other 
than  the  glove  compartment  or  con- 
sole. 

Second,  any  ammunition  being 
transported  must  be  similarly  secured. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  language  makes  it  clear  that  a 
State  or  locality's  right  to  regulate  the 
carrying  of  firearms  by  its  residents  is 
not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  all  Senators 
who  have  been  working  the  last  2  or  8 
days  on  this  matter,  particularly  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  who  proposed  the 
amendments  early  on  today  as  a  way 
to  end  this  Impasse,  and  that  has  been 
accomplished. 

We  are  going  to  complete  action  very 
quickly  on  the  bill,  when  things  looked 
rather  bleak  as  recently  as  4  or  6 
hours  ago. 

I  want  to  thank  all  Senators:  The 
distinguished  author  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  McClurx;  the  floor  man- 
ager. Senator  Hatch;  and  their  staffs. 

I  also  thank  Sheila  Balr  of  my  staff 
for  her  tireless  efforts,  not  Just  today 
and  yesterday,  but  the  last  sevend 
months. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  a  cooperative  effort 
among  those  who  opposed  and  those 
who  supported  the  legislation.  Once 
there  was  a  determination  made  that 
we  would  work  together,  it  really  did 
not  take  that  much  time. 

So,  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Senator 
Byro,  who  has  been  tolerant  as  we 
were  trying  to  work  out  all  these  prob- 
lems. I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  who,  while 
he  had  an  interest  in  this  matter,  had 
an  overriding  Interest  In  a  matter  we 
will  dispose  of  this  evening,  the  Saudi 
arms  sale. 

a  1750 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.2414 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  StcUes  of 
America  in  Consmas  assembled. 

Strike  out  section  926  A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

"S  926A.  Interstate  traiuportation  of  firearms 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
any  law  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  any 
person  who  is  not  otherwise  prohibited  by 
this  chapter  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  a  firearm  shall  be  entitled  to 
transport  a  firearm  for  any  lawful  purpose 
from  any  place  where  he  may  lawfully  pos- 
sess and  carry  such  firearm  to  any  other 
place  where  he  may  lawfully  possess  and 
carry  such  firearms  if.  during  such  transpor- 
tation the  firearm  is  unloaded,  and  neither 
the  firearm  nor  any  ammunition  being 
transported  is  readily  accessible  or  is  direct- 
ly accessible  from  the  passenger  compart- 
ment of  such  transporting  vehicle,  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle  without  a  com- 
partment separate  from  the  driver's  com- 
partment the  firearm  or  ammunition  shall 
be  contained  in  a  locked  container  other 
than  the  glove  compartment  or  console. 

Section  921(a)(22>  of  TiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

".  Provided  that  proof  of  profit  shall  not 
be  required  as  to  a  person  who  engages  in 
the  regular  and  repetitive  purchase  and  dis- 
position of  firearms  for  criminal  purposes  or 
terrorism.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "terrorism"  means  activity,  direct- 
ed against  United  States  persons,  which— 

(A)  is  committed  by  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  national  or  permanent  resident  alien 
of  the  United  States; 

(B>  involves  violent  acts  or  acts  dangerous 
to  human  life  which  would  be  a  criminal 
violation  if  committed  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 

(C)  is  intended— 

(i)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation; 

(ii)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

(iii)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  assassination  or  kidnapping;" 

Section  923(c)  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
except  that  any  licensed  manufacturer,  im- 
porter, or  dealer  who  has  maintained  a  fire- 
arm as  part  of  a  personal  collection  for  one 
year  and  who  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
such  firearm  shall  record  the  description  of 
the  firearm  in  a  bound  volume,  containing 
the  name  and  place  of  residence  and  date  of 
birth  of  the  transferee  if  the  transferee  is 
an  individual,  or  the  identity  and  principal 
and  local  places  of  business  of  the  transfer- 
ee if  the  transferee  is  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  provided  that  no  other  rec- 
ordkeeping shall  be  required." 


Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


HONORING  THE  STEGER  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLAR  EXPLORA- 
TION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  396)  honoring  the 
Steger  International  Polar  Exploration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  leadership 
who  have  been  very  kind  to  give  us 
special  consideration  for  this  resolu- 
tion, particularly  those  who  are  wait- 
ing to  handle  the  Saudi  arms  sale,  I 
express  my  special  gratitude  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Lugar. 

WiU  Steger  is  a  40-year-old  Minneso- 
tan  whom  I  have  known  for  approxi- 
mately 25  years.  Along  with  some  of 
his  friends,  particularly  Paul  Schurke 
of  Minnesota  and  Ann  Bancroft  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  they  just  complet- 
ed the  first  totally  unassisted  Journey 
to  the  North  Pole  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  man  or  woman. 

This  resolution,  Mr.  President,  cele- 
brates the  achievement  of  a  handful 
of  very  special  Americans.  I  feel  par- 
ticularly grateful  that  by  some  coinci- 
dence I  suppose  the  Chsdr  today  is  oc- 
cupied by  my  colleague  from  Utah, 
who  in  a  very  special  way  for  very  spe- 
cial reasons  is  unique  among  us  in  his 
own  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday.  May  2.  I 
received  official  confirmation  that  the 
Steger  International  Polar  Expedition 
reached  their  destination— the  North 
Pole. 

This  was  an  exciting,  bold,  and  his- 
toric expedition.  Seventy-five  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  American- 
based  dogsled  expedition  journeyed 
toward  the  pole.  That  one,  Admiral 
Robert  Peary's  historic  1909  expedi- 
tion, claimed  a  prize  that  had  eluded 
the  grasp  of  explorers  for  three  cen- 
tuiries,  and  brought  to  a  close  the  era 
of  polar  expeditions  attempted  solely 
by  men  and  dogs— without  the  benefit 


of  such  modem  technology  as  air- 
planes or  radios. 

The  Steger  Expedition  revived  that 
historic  mode  of  polar  travel— the  dog- 
sled— and  in  their  quest  for  the  pole 
utilized  traditional  navigational  equip- 
ment such  as  sextants  and  chronom- 
eters, carrying  only  emergency  radios. 
The  goal  of  the  Steger  Expedition  was 
to  go  one  step  further  than  the  1909 
Peary  Expedition,  and  that  was  to 
reach  the  pole  without  outside  sup- 
port? In  accomplishing  this  the  expe- 
dition tested  the  travel  methods  of 
Cook  and  Peary  and  sought  to  lay  to 
rest  two  lingering  historical  questions. 
First,  can  the  North  Pole  be  reached 
without  outside  support?  Second,  were 
the  efforts  of  the  early  explorers  to 
reach  the  pole  without  the  benefit  of 
modem  technology  realistic? 

In  reaching  the  pole  on  May  2,  the 
Steger  E^xpedition  accomplished  this 
and  much  more.  It  is  no  small  feat  to 
cross  the  arctic  ice  to  the  North  Pole 
on  skis  and  by  dogsled.  Yet  with  sheer 
determination  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition conquered  all  the  obstacles 
nature  threw  in  their  path. 

Their  success  is  the  result  of  team- 
work, and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  give  special  notice  to  Ann 
Bancroft— the  first  woman  to  the 
North  Pole.  Ann's  successful  participa- 
tion will  be  an  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement to  many  generations  of 
women  to  come. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Steger  Expedition  and 
celebrate  with  them  their  historical 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  396)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  396 

Whereas,  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Expedition,  headed  by  Will  Steger  of  Ely, 
Minnesota;  Including  Minnesotans  Paul 
Schurke,  Ann  Bancroft,  and  Jim  Oasperlni 
as  well  as  Oeoff  Carroll  of  Alaska,  Robert 
Mantell  of  Vermont,  Robert  McKerrow  of 
New  Zealand,  and  Canadians  Richard 
Weber  and  Brent  Boddy  reached  the  North 
Pole  on  May  2; 

Whereas,  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Expedition  reached  the  North  Pole  by  skis 
and  dog  sled,  becoming  the  first  Polar  dog- 
sled expedition  since  Admiral  Peary  in  1909 
and  the  first  expedition  in  history  to  reach 
the  Pole  without  outside  support,  proving 
that  the  elements  can  be  conquered 
through  human  power  and  perseverance; 

Whereas,  in  conquering  the  white  un- 
known of  the  Arctic,  the  Steger  Internation- 
al Polar  Expedition  embodied  the  rugged  in- 
dividualism and  courage  that  enabled  our 
forefathers  to  defy  danger  and  death  to  ex- 
plore and  settle  our  frontiers; 

Whereas,  Ann  Bancroft  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  pro- 


viding inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
many  generations  of  women  to  come. 

Whereas,  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Sxpedltion  began  with  a  dream  and  gar- 
nered the  support  of  all  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Nation; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  it  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Steger  International 
Polar  Expedition  be  commended  as  the  first 
unsupported  dogsled  expedition  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  for  sending  the  first  woman 
to  the  Pole  and  for  proving  that  with  faith, 
hope  and  perseverance  we  can  conquer  any 
obstacle. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership and  assistance  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  pass- 
ing this  resolution  today. 


SHIPMENT  TO  POLAND  OF 
DRIED  MILK 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  the 
resolution  offered  yesterday  that  was 
kept  on  the  table.  It  is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 394. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  shipment 
to  Poland  of  dried  milk  to  replace  milk  con- 
taminated as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  disaster 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Bfr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
simply  an  offer  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Poland. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  who  chairs  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  a  couple  of 
suggestions  for  amendments  that  I 
think  are  perfectly  sound. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

D  1800 

(Mr.  ORAMM  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  believe  all 
Senators  support  the  use  of  some  of 
our  dairy  surplus  to  help  the  people  of 
Poland— and  I  stress  those  words,  the 
people  of  Poland— in  the  aftermath  of 
the  recent  Soviet  nuclear  disaster. 
Other  Senators  will  have  to  speak  for 
themselves,  but  I  do  not  favor  doing 
ai^hlng  for  the  Government  of 
Poland. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  concerns  which 
I  have  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Illinois    [Mr. 


Snioir].  In  a  moment.  I  will  offer  two 
amendments  which  he  may  wish  to 
accept  as  modifications.  That  will  be 
up  to  him. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  President,  the 
U8DA  already  has  authority  to  donate 
surplus  dairy  products  to  Poland 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  I  understand  that  since 
1958.  Poland  has  fallen  under  the 
"friendly  country"  designation  neces- 
sary for  such  donations. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  already  utilizing 
these  authorities  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Poland.  For  fiscal 
years  1984  and  198S.  our  Government 
donated  a  total  of  4,740  tons  of  surplus 
dairy  products  to  the  Polish  people. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  admin- 
istration is  aiming  to  donate  a  total  of 
2.000  tons  of  surplus  dairy  products. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  our 
record  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
Polish  people— a  people  who  are  sub- 
jected to  an  oppressive  government 
which  has  trampled  on  their  freedoms 
and  stamped  out  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  our  Government  is  al- 
ready providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Poland  should  be 
duly  noted  In  the  preamble  to  this  res- 
olution. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  as  intro- 
duced calls  for  the  donations  to  be 
made  to  the  Government  of  Poland. 
However,  we  have  avoided  maldng  sec- 
tion 416  donations  in  the  past  to  the 
Government.  Instead,  we  have  utilized 
private  relief  organizations  such  as 
Catholic  Relief  Services  and  World 
Vision  to  deliver  our  assistance  to  the 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment being  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin.  I  question  whether  food  do- 
nated to  the  Government  would  be 
distributed  fairly,  and  without  regard 
to  domestic  political  concerns. 

In  order  to  assure  that  our  food  does 
get  to  the  Polish  people,  and  is  distrib- 
uted without  regard  to  the  political 
agenda  of  the  Government,  we  should 
utilize  private  organizations.  In  fact, 
the  Solidarity  movement  would  have 
been  an  appropriate  and  efficient 
means  of  delivering  this  assistance- 
had  the  movement  not  been  outlawed, 
and  forced  to  go  underground. 

In  light  of  these  concerns.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  offering  two  amendments 
to  this  resolution.  The  first  would 
delete  the  reference  to  providing  sur- 
plus dried  milk  to  the  Government  of 
Poland,  and  instead  call  for  shipments 
of  surplus  dried  milk  "for  distribution 
to  the  people  of  Poland  through  ap- 
propriate private,  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies."  The  second  amendment 
would  amend  the  preamble  to  the  res- 
olution to  acknowledge  our  Govern- 
ment's recent  and  current  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

These  amendments  would  strength- 
en the  resolution,  and  I  believe,  help 


facilitate  the  donation  of  surplus  dairy 
products  to  Poland  during  this  time  of 
need.  I  urge  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution to  accept  these  revisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  offer  two  modi- 
fications which  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  accept.  The  first  ad- 
dresses the  preamble.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  amend  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  preamble  to  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  provided 
humanitarian  SMlstanoe,  In  the  form  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products,  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  Is  plaimlng  to  continue  to  provide  such 
assistance  during  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year. 

The  second  modification  which  I 
would  suggest  is  on  page  2.  beginning 
on  line  4.  strike  out  the  words  "to  the 
Government  of  Poland"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  distribution  to  the 
people  of  Poland  through  appropriate 
private,  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies." 

I  inquire  of  my  friend  from  Illinois  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  these 
modifications. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  am  going  to  take  Just  1  extra 
minute  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
something  a  little  unusual  that  hap- 
pened to  me  today.  I  have  explained  it 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  yester- 
day because  of  the  need  of  the  people 
of  Poland.  We  had  checked  Friday 
with  the  Polish  Embassy  and  they 
seemed  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea. 

This  afternoon,  the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  from  Poland  came  into  my 
office— they  do  not  have  an  ambasss- 
dor  here  right  now— and  said  that  the 
intent  of  my  resolution  was  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  Poland  and  to 
embarrass  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

WeU.  that  is  not  my  intent.  He  said 
what  they  want  is  normal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  I  assured 
him  that  we  can  get  normal  trade  rela- 
tions as  soon  as  they  free  their  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  Poland. 

But,  clearly,  we  want  to  help  the 
people  of  Poland,  not  the  Government 
of  Poland.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wants  to  do. 
That  is  what  all  of  us  want  to  do.  So  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion. 

AMSrOMKIfT  NO.  lSa4 

(Purpose:  To  specify  that  the  surplus  dried 
milk  should  be  distributed  to  the  people  of 
Poland  through  private  nonprofit  volun- 
tai7  agencies) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

the    amendments    or    modifications. 

whichever,  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment  to 

the  resolution. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerlL  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HiLMB]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1834. 

On  pace  2,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
"to  the  Government  of  Poland"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  distribution  to  the 
people  of  Poland  through  appropriate  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  voluntary  agencies". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (No.  1824)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  next  amendment  \}e  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU 
the  resolution  is  passed,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble  is  not  in  order. 

lUt.  HELMS.  The  Chair  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
briefly  be  heard  to  say  that  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  in  connection 
with  this  resolution.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  a  principal  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  have  talked  to  him 
on  several  occasions  today  about  what 
could  be  done  to  facilitate  this,  as  well 
as  Senator  2k>RiNSKT,  our  ranking 
meml)er  on  this  side. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  delighted  to  support 
this  resolution  that  will  aid  the  people 
of  Poland  in  connection  with  their 
needs  in  this  very  difficult  time  when 
such  an  important  crisis  faces  the 
people  of  that  country.  I  certainly  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it  immediately. 

OPDf  OUR  DOORS  OP  FLZHTT  TO  THE  POLISH 
PBOPLK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  394,  a  timely  piece  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  bring  a  desper- 
ately needed  safe  supply  of  milk  to  the 
people  of  Poland. 

As  the  world  now  knows— no  thanks 
to  Soviet  candor— there  has  been  a  dis- 
aster at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power- 
plant.  Unfortimately  the  Soviet 
Union's  neighlMrs  have  become  iimo- 
cent  victims  of  this  nuclear  nightmare. 
An  ominous  cloud  of  radioactive  fall- 
out has  spread  from  Chernobyl  over 
Eastern  Europe,  the  terrible  effects  of 


which  may  not  be  known  for  many 
years.  What  we  do  Imow,  however,  is 
that  our  friends  in  Poland  need  our 
help  and  they  need  it  now. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  vital.  It 
will  open  our  doors  of  plenty  to  mil- 
lions of  people  who  no  longer  can  trust 
the  very  milk  they  drink.  We  have 
massive  stocks  of  dried  milk  ready  for 
delivery  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  good  people  of 
Poland.  Already,  existing  supplies  of 
milk  in  this  Iron  Curtain  country  have 
been  taken  off  the  shelves  due  to  radi- 
ation from  the  Soviet  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  we  hold  no  brief  for 
the  oppressive  Government  of  Poland. 
But  we  do  feel  a  kinship  for  the  belea- 
guered Polish  people  who  now  find 
themselves  confronted  by  contaminat- 
ed food.  It  is  a  sad  picture,  indeed.  Let 
us  move  quickly  to  share  our  bounty 
with  those  who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  coUeague,  who  is  an  original 
cosponsor,  as  well  as  Senators  Dole 
and  Byrd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors Levin,  Proxmire,  Hart,  Metz- 
ENBAim,  Bentsen,  and  Pell  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  record,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  was  on  the 
phone  the  first  thing  this  morning 
calling  me  about  this.  As  he  has  indi- 
cated, he  has  talked  to  me  several 
times,  so  he  has  been  very,  very  dili- 
gent as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  pursuing  this.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  work  with  both  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBISMEIIT  NO.  1838 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  preamble) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1825. 

Amend  the  last  paragraph  of  the  pream- 
ble to  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Administration  has  provid- 
ed humanitarian  assistance,  In  the  form  of 
surplus  dairy  products,  to  the  people  of 
Poland  and  is  planning  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  during  the  current 
fiscal  year". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble. 


The  amendment  (No.  1825)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pream- 
ble, as  amended. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  as  amended,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Rks.  394 

Whereas  the  nuclear  disaster  beginning 
on  April  26,  1986,  at  Chernobyl,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  is  an  internation- 
al tragedy: 

Whereas  the  accident  already  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  those  in  the  im- 
mediate area: 

Whereas  the  CHiemobyl  accident  could 
result  in  serious  longterm  environmental 
and  medical  problems; 

Whereas  the  governments  in  neighboring 
countries  have  experienced  elevated  radi- 
ation levels  in  their  environment,  and  their 
people  face  continued  uncertainty  aliout  the 
possible  health  risks  that  may  l>e  associated 
with  this  contamination: 

Whereas  some  of  these  neighlwring  gov- 
ernments are  taking  health  tuid  safety  pre- 
cautions on  behalf  of  their  citizens: 

Whereas  the  Ciovemment  of  Poland  al- 
ready has  removed  all  milk  from  its  stores 
and  will  withhold  milk  from  the  market 
until  the  danger  of  radiation  exposure  re- 
cedes: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  concerned  about  European  citi- 
zens who  might  be  facing  health  rislu  from 
the  accident  at  Chernobyl: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
owns  vast  quantities  of  dried  milk: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  long 
and  enduring  feeling  of  kinship  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Polish  people:  and 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  provided 
humanitarian  assistance,  in  the  form  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products,  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  is  planning  to  continue  to  provide  such 
assistance  during  the  current  fiscal  year: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  calls  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  immediately  authorize  the  shipment 
of  United  States  surplus  dried  milk,  under 
section  416  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  (7 
UJ3.C.  1431),  for  distribution  to  the  people 
of  Poland  through  appropriate  private,  non- 
profit organizations.  Such  shipments  should 
not  exceed  50,000  tons  during  the  coming 
six  months. 

(b)  The  Senate  requests  the  President  to 
assure  the  milk  producing  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  delivery  of  such  milk 
will  not  undermine  existing  sales  contracts 
with  the  Government  of  Poland  inasmuch 
as  such  milk  will  replace  milk  produced  in 
Poland  but  destroyed  as  a  safety  precaution 
against  possible  adverse  reaction  to  the  con- 
sumption of  contaminated  milk. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Tes. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Has  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  motion  on  the  resolution 
been  made?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  been. 


PROHIBITING  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
DEFENSE  ARTICLES  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  633. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution,  316.  the 
Saudi  arms  sale,  and  that  there  be  a 
time  period  of  IVi  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed, on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  316. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legisltive  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  316)  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  related  defense  services. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe, 
under  the  statute,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  have  control  of  the 
time,  or  their  designees.  I  yield  my 
time  on  this  side  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Lugar. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  carefully  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  sell  more  than 
2.500  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  sales  proposal  was  not 
justified.  Accordingly.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  approve  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  C^ranston]  for 
himself  and  more  than  60  cosponsors. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  a  hearing  on  this  sale  on 
April  17  and  discussed  the  sale  at 
length  on  April  23.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  deliberation,  the  committee 
voted  11-6  to  approve  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

I  concur  completely  in  the  Judgment 
of  a  strong  majority  of  the  committee 
members.  I  reach  my  conclusion  for 
two  primary  reasons: 

First,  the  Saudis  do  not  have  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for  those  missiles. 
They  already  have  more  than  an  ade- 
qiiate  reserve  of  Sidewinder.  Harpoon, 
and  Stinger  missiles.  In  the  event  of 
some  unforeseen  emergency  in  which 


it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  free  to  act  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  They  simply  are  not 
needed. 

Second,  the  Saudis  have  been,  at 
best,  only  sometime  partners  in  the 
peace  process.  While  there  have  been 
contributions,  these  positive  gestures 
have  been  offset  by  such  activities  as  a 
major  financier  support  of  elements  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  the  continued  shabby  treatment 
of  Egypt  since  that  nation  made  peace 
with  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  to 
a  very  pertinent  section  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  sale: 

It  is  imperative  that  we  as  a  nation  pursue 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  with  renewed 
energy  and  that  we  insist  that  others  in  the 
Middle  East  who  profess  a  commitment  to 
bringing  an  end  to  conflict  in  that  region  do 
so  with  deeds,  as  well  as  private  assurances. 
It  is  crucial  that  those  who  will  take  brave 
steps  for  peace  not  be  left  to  stand  alone. 

In  this  context,  the  proper  question  is  not 
whether  an  Arab  state  is  radical  or  'moder- 
ate', but  whether  it  is  a  nation  which  fo- 
ments or  supports  conflict  and  terrorism,  or 
whether  it  is  a  nation  which  actively  presses 
for  an  end  to  conflict  and  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  by  those  standards,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Saudis  have  fallen 
shy  of  the  mark.  Accordingly,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  administration  de- 
cided to  press  ahead  with  this  sale 
with  very  little  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  The  result  is  an  unnecessary 
and  unfortunate  confrontation. 

It  has  become  standard  executive- 
branch  practice  in  recent  years,  under 
strong  Pentagon  prodding,  to  whet  the 
Saudis'  appetite  for  advanced  arms 
and  then  to  inform  Congress  that 
those  arms  the  Saudis  have  been  con- 
vinced to  seek  must  be  provided  lest  a 
relationship  be  jeopardized.  Last  year, 
when  Congress  Isecame  visibly  fed  up, 
the  administration  backed  off  a  bit, 
and  the  Saudis  turned  to  the  British 
for  aircraft.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
will  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  epi- 
sode demonstrates  that  either  we  sell 
or  others  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  rejection 
of  this  sale  will  displease  the  Saudis. 
But  I  believe  our  basic  underlying  rela- 
tionship will  endure.  I  fault  the  ad- 
ministration for  paying  so  little  atten- 
tion to  Congress  and  Its  views  before 
pressing  ahead  with  this  sales  propos- 
al. 

In  closing,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Saudis  will  take  steps  to  join  the 
United  States  in  giving  active  support 
to  those  in  the  Middle  East  wiUlng  to 
work  with  Israel  in  bringing  about  a 
comprehensive  peace.  If  the  Saudis 
will  do  that,  I  think  they  will  find  us 
very  supportive  when  they  make  re- 
quests consistent  with  their  legitimate 
defense  needs. 


D  1810 


Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  816,  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  three  tjrpes  of  missiles  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  sale  should  be  approved  be- 
cause it  will  help  the  United  States 
retain  viable  relationships  with  friend- 
ly, pro-Western  states  in  the  region 
without  adversely  affecting  military 
balance  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
Our  refusal  to  approve  this  sale  would 
distance  us  from  those  regimes  whose 
support  we  need  to  help  resolve  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  proposed  sale  before  us  today  is. 
in  my  view,  one  which  should  not  t>e  as 
controversial  as  it  has  become.  It  is  a 
modest  sale  which  adds  no  new  capa- 
bilities to  the  Saudi  Armed  Forces.  It 
represents  a  substantial  scaling  down 
of  what  the  Saudis  indicate  they  need 
and  the  requirements  the  Department 
of  Defense  believes  are  necessary  to 
meet  threats  against  them.  Moreover, 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  the 
American-Israeli  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee [AIPAC]  have  not  openly  op- 
posed this  sale.  I  do  not  want  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  sale  but 
rather  point  out  that  we  risk  serious 
and  possibly  long  lasting  Injury  to  our 
foreign  policy  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  if  we  deny  a  friendly  pro- Western 
regime  the  basic  tools  it  needs  to 
defend  itself.  Ultimately,  the  damage 
could  be  more  political  than  military, 
as  friendly  states  question  our  reliabil- 
ity in  addressing  the  multiple  security 
problems  in  the  area.  Denial  of  this 
sale  will  also  encourage  our  adversar- 
ies to  take  advantage  of  fractures  in 
traditional  U.S.  relationships  in  the 
Middle  East. 

If  the  overriding  basis  for  judging 
whether  to  go  forward  with  this  sale  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  advance  our 
foreign  policy  interests,  then  let  me 
offer  some  Important  reasons  for  op- 
pouring  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  re- 
gional policy  that  we  maintain  viable 
relationships  with  friendly  states  in 
the  Middle  East.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we 
risk  not  only  losing  whatever  leverage 
we  now  have,  but  we  also  run  the  risk 
of  weakening  Israel's  security  as  well. 
There  is  no  country  more  concerned 
with  Israel's  security  than  the  United 
States.  Other  countries  which  could 
easily  provide  the  same  types  of  mis- 
siles wiU  not  protect  Israel's  interests 
to  the  extent  we  can  and  will.  Israel's 
interests  are  a  lower  priority  for  them. 
There  are  other  countries  which  are 
potential  suppliers  of  these  arms.  If 
the  Saudis  are  turned  down  on  this  re- 
quest, they  will  go  elsewhere  as  they 
did  when  they  purchased  the  Tornado 
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aircraft.  The  results  of  that  sale  are 
already  a  net  reduction  in  Israel's  se- 
curity and  denial  of  this  sale  would 
add  a  further  cost  to  Israel  in  terms  of 
its  security. 

Despite  the  frustrations  we  all  feel 
about  the  slow  progress  toward  Middle 
East  peace,  there  have  been  positive 
changes  In  recent  years  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  When  compared  to  previous 
decades,  these  changes  have  been 
major  ones.  Instead  of  turning  our 
back,  we  should  nurture,  encourage 
and  facilitate  these  changes.  We 
cannot  do  this  by  disengaging  from 
the  region  or  blocking  a  military  sale 
which  breaks  no  new  ground. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
seen  the  Israeli-Egyptian  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Slnal  accord,  and  several 
conflict  settlements  in  Lebanon  Involv- 
ing Israel  and  Arab  States.  We  have 
also  seen  sincere  attempts  by  King 
Hussein  to  initiate  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel.  The  King  was  able  to  do 
this  in  part  because  of  Saudi  assist- 
ance payments  to  Jordan.  Earlier. 
King  Fahd  authored  a  peace  plan  for 
the  region.  The  Saudis  have  been 
helpful  In  Lebanon.  They  have  pushed 
for  a  settlement  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
They  have  provided  assistance  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  and  to  Mo- 
rocco whom  we  also  assist.  We  should 
prod  the  Saudis  at  every  opportunity 
to  play  an  even  more  active  and  posi- 
tive role.  But,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  respond  to  our  requests  if  they  be- 
lieve we  have  disengaged  from  their 
security  concerns.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  even  our  close  allies  do 
not  always  agree  with  us  on  all  issues. 

Our  paramount  goals  in  the  Middle 
East  are  to  further  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  Advancing  the  peace 
process,  containing  the  Iraq-Iran  war, 
limiting  Soviet  influence  in  the  area 
and  maintaining  access  to  energy  sup- 
plies are  all  ways  of  advancing  our  in- 
terests. Our  military  assistance  can 
further  these  interests  by  helping 
friendly  states  protect  themselves 
against  external  aggression.  For  30 
years,  our  security  assistance  and  arms 
sales  programs  have  been  a  primary 
instrument  for  achieving  these  objec- 
tives. They  have  helped  to  develop  the 
trust  and  confidence  among  regional 
states  in  our  actions  and  intentions. 
Because  of  our  success,  the  Soviets 
have  played  only  a  peripheral  role  in 
the  region.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
unilaterally  forsake  what  has  been  a 
successful  foreign  policy  vehicle.  I  am 
not  sure  how  we  would  accomplish  the 
same  security  and  foreign  policy  goals 
absent  credible  military  relationships 
in  the  area. 

Although  this  sale  is  primarily  pro- 
posed for  security  and  political  pur- 
poees.  we  cannot  ignore  the  economic 
benefits  to  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
ix>sed  missile  sale  is  a  direct  cash  sale, 
involving  no  U.S.  financing,  credits,  or 


subsidies.  It  would  bring  capital  direct- 
ly into  the  U.S.  economy.  We  wiU  lose 
up  to  $20  billion  in  U.S.  revenues  over 
the  life  of  the  Saudi  Tornado  pur- 
chase because  we  opted  out  that  air- 
craft sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Because  of 
our  refusal  to  provide  arms,  the  Saudis 
have  moved  to  purchase  more  of  their 
arms  from  European  suppliers.  The 
sales  contracts,  therefore,  will  go  to 
oiu-  allies— they  will  obtain  the  reve- 
nues, the  jobs  and,  more  importantly, 
the  right  to  exercise  influence  over 
Saudi  deployment,  over  Saudi  force 
structure  and  military  modernization 
programs.  Disapproval  of  this  missile 
sale  will  result  in  the  loss  of  more 
than  $354  million  in  revenues  to  the 
United  States.  Together,  these  two 
cases  would  cost  the  United  States 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-year 
jobs  throughout  our  economy.  The 
economic  loss  could  be  even  greater  as 
there  could  be  spillover  into  civilian 
purchases  from  the  region  as  well. 

D  1820 

This  sale,  coming  5  years  after  the 
last  major  arms  agreement  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  is  a  concrete  demonstration  to 
moderate  and  radical  states  that  the 
U.S.  connection  can  make  a  difference. 
It  will  send  a  signal  to  Tehran  that  we 
are  serious  about  assisting  the  Saudis 
and  other  pro-Western  Arab  states 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  honor  our 
commitments  to  their  security.  This  is 
particularly  important  as  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  now  appears  to  have  shifted 
in  favor  of  Iran— at  least  for  the 
moment— and  poses  a  more  serious 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  re- 
ginal  states.  Finally,  it  will  signal  that, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Libyan  defen- 
sive strike,  we  will  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  radical  and  friendly  mod- 
erate Arab  states.  This  distinction  will 
be  blurred  if  we  fail  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  this  sale  and  to  other  legiti- 
mate requests  in  the  region. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  would  be 
doing  the  Saudis  a  favor  by  selling 
them  these  missiles  for  their  cash  and 
that  this  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
reward  for  their  current  attitude 
toward  terrorism  or  Middle  East 
peace.  This  sale  should  not  be  viewed 
as  a  favor  or  reward  to  the  Saudis. 
Rather,  it  is  a  sale  based  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  our  best  interests  in  the  area. 
Providing  these  missiles  is  not  a  signal 
of  approval  to  the  Saudis,  it  is  a  way 
of  maintaining  our  intermediary  role 
in  Middle  East  politics. 

Our  refusal  to  sell  these  weapons 
would  be  a  diplomatic  blow  which 
would  isolate  us  from  those  states  in 
the  area  who  play  a  role  in  resolving 
regional  problems.  We  would  be  driv- 
ing the  Saudis,  and  probably  other 
friendly  Arab  States,  to  purchase  more 
military  equipment  from  the  Europe- 
ans, or  even  the  Soviets,  a  decision 
they  clearly  do  not  want  to  make  but 
may  feel  compelled  to  make  as  we  iso- 


late ourselves  through  our  own  voli- 
tion, from  the  problem  of  the  region. 
It  would  be  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  the 
area.  This  would  not  be  in  anyone's  in- 
terests—oiu^,  the  Saudis  or  the  Israe- 
lis. We  are  convinced  that  our  refusal 
to  provide  these  missiles  would  exacer- 
bate the  problems  of  the  region  by 
playing  into  the  hands  of  terrorists 
and  by  driving  a  wedge  between  us  and 
Arab  States. 

In  sum,  this  sale  may  not  provide  all 
the  security  the  Saudis  need  to  deter 
Iran  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  refusal 
on  our  part  to  approve  the  sale  will 
have  enormous  symbolic  significance 
and  lasting  adverse  effects  on  our  in- 
terests—as well  as  those  of  the  Saudis 
and  the  Israelis. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Murphy,  came  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  17, 
1986.  Mr.  Murphy  outlined  eloquently 
our  interests  in  the  region  and  I  have 
attempted  to  reiterate  these  same  con- 
cerns in  the  opening  statement  today. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  Secretary 
Murphy's  important  testimony,  be- 
cause it  is  so  critical  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  a  dialog 
with  moderate  Arab  States  now  for 
the  better  part  of  40  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  before  the 
Senate  today,  that  we  are  in  real 
danger,  through  our  own  choices,  of 
working  our  way  out  of  any  effective 
role  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  had  a  very  good  conversa- 
tion on  this  same  subject  this  after- 
noon with  the  distinguished  Minister 
of  Defense  of  Israel,  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
He  is  a  good  friend  of  many  Members 
of  this  body.  Many  of  us  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  him  during 
his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
as  well  as  in  his  current  role  of  De- 
fense Minister. 

Mr.  Rabin  made  the  point  that 
Israel  does  not  favor  the  sale  of  arms 
to  any  state  which  is  not  at  peace  with 
Israel  and  that  does  not  recognize  Is- 
rael's borders. 

We  all  understand  that  policy.  When 
pressed,  Mr.  Rabin  said: 

I  will  not  get  into  details  on  particular 
weapons  or  countries  or  the  ways  In  which 
Senators  want  to  probe  this  situation.  We 
simply  have  a  policy.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
sale  or  arms  to  a  country  that  has  not  made 
peace  with  us.  that  has  not  recognized  our 
borders. 

I  think  we  understand  that. 

I  think  we  also  understand,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  particular  sale,  that 
the  request  by  the  Saudis  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily modest  one.  The  request 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  from  our  Secretary  of  State, 
and  from  many  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration, including  Mr.  Murphy, 
whose  testimony  I  have  mentioned,  is 
that  this  is  a  very  importuit  moment 


in  our  political  relationships  with 
moderate  states  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  a  modest  sale  and  represents  a 
small  incremental  increase  in  terms  of 
the  weapons  they  have  already  agreed 
to  buy  but  wlU  not  be  delivered  for 
years  to  come. 

Some  Senators  have  asked,  if  that  Is 
the  case,  how  can  the  sale  be  effective 
in  terms  of  Saudi  defense  now?  The 
question  is  a  valid  one.  As  Secretary 
Murphy  and  others  have  stated,  the 
specific  missiles,  in  fact,  will  replace 
the  missiles  the  Saudis  already  have, 
and  that  it  amounts  to  a  small  incre- 
mental increase  over  the  missiles  the 
Saudis  already  have  in  stock.  But  the 
sale  comes,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when,  for  various  reasons.  United 
States  effectiveness  in  the  Middle  East 
has  declined. 

That  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
because  we  are  in  a  position  in  which 
we  have,  in  the  recent  defensive  strike 
against  the  Libyan  targets,  demon- 
strated our  intent  to  make  certain  na- 
tions Imow  that  terrorism  has  conse- 
quences. The  Libyans  have  called  the 
Arab  states  together.  They  have  asked 
that  the  Arab  states  take  certain  ac- 
tions against  us.  For  various  reasons, 
the  Arab  states  have  not  responded  to 
such  a  call. 

They  have  assisted  in  isolating 
Libya,  as  have  our  own  allies.  In  the 
recent  siunmit  conference,  their  posi- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  the  final  com- 
munique. 

D  1S30 

If  we  look,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  situation  where,  over  the  last 
decade,  we  will  find  that  the  reason 
people  have  paid  some  attention  to  us 
as  an  intermediary  in  the  region  is 
that  we  had  the  ear  of  moderate  states 
in  the  Arab  world,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  alliance  with  IsraeL  Good  rela- 
tions with  both  sides  are  important  if 
peace  is  to  come  in  the  region. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
important  to  affirm,  as  each  one  of  us 
will,  the  strong  feeling  we  have  for 
Israel  and  for  our  alliance  with  the 
State  of  Israel.  That  is  not  in  dispute. 
What  some  of  us  will  argue  today  is 
that  Israel's  situation  is  enhanced  if 
the  United  States  of  America  is  still  an 
active  negotiator,  an  active  mediator, 
an  active  player  in  the  region.  It  is 
vital  for  us  that  we  remain  a  strong 
ally  of  Israel. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  our  willing- 
ness to  assist  Israel  in  maintaining  its 
democracy.  But  it  has  been  Israeli  for- 
eign policy  to  try  to  make  peace,  and 
this  country  has  facilitated  this  objec- 
tive in  a  very  real  way.  President 
Carter  played  a  key  role  at  Camp 
David  and  many  Memt>ers  of  this  body 
celebrated  when  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  was  signed  in 
front  of  the  White  House. 

That  did  not  happen  by  chance.  It 
hiu)pened  because  we  were  involved  in 


the  Middle  East.  We  were  a  factor,  we 
were  a  player;  we  had  credibility.  We 
tried  very  hard.  Mr.  President,  to  fa- 
cilitate peace  between  Jordan  and 
Israel  and  to  broaden  the  peace  proc- 
ess. Including  the  help  of  others,  such 
as  President  Mubarak  in  Egypt.  It  in- 
cluded from  time  to  time,  our  friend. 
King  Hassan  of  Morocco,  and  others 
whose  help  we  have  sought  to  bring 
peace  to  that  region. 

There  have  been  times.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  there  are  persons  in  this 
body  who  have  been  concerned  about 
oil  shipments  from  the  Middle  East, 
the  security  of  those  shipments  and 
the  security  of  countries  that  were 
producing  oil. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  many 
discussions  we  have  had  in  our  various 
conunittees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  need  for  U.8.  pre- 
paredness in  the  region  and  for  our 
ability  to  be  physically  present  in  the 
area.  We  have  asked  our  allies  in 
NATO  to  help  and  they  have  often 
been  reluctant  to  do  so.  We  have 
pressed  the  issue  strongly  on  their 
behalf  in  terms  of  the  economies  of 
the  Western  world.  These  are  good 
reasons  why  many  Senators  felt  we 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  region  and 
why  we  still  ought  to  be  there. 

The  question  before  us  today  comes 
down  to  this:  are  we  going  to  unilater- 
ally destroy  our  Influence  in  the 
Middle  East?  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this  resolution  of  disapproval— that 
we  cannot  make  the  sale— is  that  the 
Saudis  will  have  to  go  elsewhere.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
charitable  gift  today.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  concessions  or  subsidies  to 
the  Saudis.  We  are  talking  about  a 
cash  sale  to  a  moderate  Arab  State 
with  whom  we  want  friendly  relation- 
ships and  with  whom  we  believe  we 
have  a  strong  role  to  play. 

TtUs  can  be  especially  true  when  our 
military  personnel  who  are  there  to 
help  train  and  instruct  the  Saudis  on 
ways  a  professional  armed  force  ought 
to  be  run.  There  are  many  benefits  in 
that  presence,  Mr.  President. 

Let  me  add  this  further  thought.  If 
we  were  discussing  almost  any  other 
issue,  and  talking  about  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  Senators  would 
rise  on  the  floor  and  talk  about  the 
need  for  U.S.  exports.  They  would  talk 
about  the  balance  of  trade.  They 
would  talk  about  how  this  country  is 
in  great  trouble,  about  $150  billion  of 
deficit.  They  would  talk  about  Jobs. 
It's  amazing  that  the  subject  of  Jobs 
disappears  from  this  entire  argument 
today.  It's  amai^ng  that  the  balance  of 
payments  issue  is  cast  away  as  if  it 
were  incidental. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  incidental. 
Mr.  Murphy  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  the 
Tornado  aircraft  sale  to  th6  Saudis 
will  cost  the  United  States  $20  billion 


in  balance  of  paymenti  revenues  and 
all  the  thousands  of  Jobs  tMOClated 
with  that.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
that  is  a  lot  of  Jobs.  I  think  this  should 
be  an  Important  consideration  today. 

I  must  conclude  by  saying  that  Sena- 
tors who  vote  for  this  motion  of  dlMp- 
proval  are  voting  against  Jobs,  voting 
for  a  large  balance-of-payments  defl- 
cit.  and  they  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  doing.  They  will  be  called  to  re- 
sponsibility about  American  Jobs  and 
about  protecting  American  Industry. 
This  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  sale 
in  my  Judgment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  a  sale  which  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  feels  is  vital  to 
our  foreign  policy— vital  to  our  foreign 
policy.  He  has  written  to  members  of 
our  Committee;  he  has  made  it  known 
to  the  leadership  in  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  known 
his  views  to  individual  Members  on 
how  vital  the  President  of  the  United 
States  believes  this  sale  is  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  Normally. 
Mr.  President,  that  would  have  some 
weight  in  our  decision  of  this  sale.  In 
my  Judgement,  it  should  have  a  lot  of 
weight. 

Senators  who  vote  for  this  motion  of 
disapproval  are  voting  in  a  headlong 
plunge  in  opposition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  every- 
body vested  in  the  administration  with 
responsibility  for  our  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  crucial  issue  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  so  crucial. 
Mr.  President,  that  he  has  indicated  if 
the  motion  of  disapproval  passes  the 
two  Houses,  he  will  veto  it.  He  will 
veto  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  and 
the  question  will  return  to  this  floor 
or  to  our  sister  body  for  another 
debate.  At  that  time  we  will  have 
before  us  the  veto  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  who 
will  indicate  once  again  that  he  be- 
lieves this  sale  is  vital  to  our  foreign 
policy  for  the  resasons  that  I  have  sug- 
gested today. 

This  sale  is  important  if  we  are  to 
have  any  credibility  as  a  player  in  the 
Middle  East  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  intermediary  role  that  has  allowed 
us  to  achieve  some  very  substantial 
successes  in  the  region.  Maintaining 
our  credibility  is,  more  over,  an  impor- 
tant step  on  behalf  of  the  security  of 
Israel.  Without  our  role  as  a  player 
with  some  degree  of  credibility  in  the 
Arab  states,  peace  may  be  impossible. 
That  would  present  us  and  the  region 
with  a  very  bleak  road  ahead. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Senators  to  carefully  consider 
their  votes  on  this  resolution  of  disi4>- 
proval. 

So  that  it  will  not  be  a  complex  situ- 
ation for  any  Senator  to  understand, 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  sale  of 
these  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  should 
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vote  "nay"  when  we  have  the  rollcall. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  who  would  deny 
this  sale  and  would  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  our  foreign  policy, 
who  would  disengage  us  from  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  who  would 
be  In  favor  of  job  losses  and  export 
sales  losses— those  persons  favoring 
those  propositions  will  vote  "aye,"  and 
I  hope,  take  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sequences which  I  predict  will  be  sub- 
stantial, which  will  be  relatively  imme- 
diate, and  which  I  pray  will  not  be 
lasting. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  DIXON,  and  Mr. 
PELL  addressed  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  time  is  allocated  to  me. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
President.  I  thought  I  was  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  intend  to  cede  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
then  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Actually,  I  should  asl(  the  Senator 
from  California  to  speak  now  as  the 
true  architect  of  the  whole  resolution, 
but  he  has  asked  me  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
that  those  seeking  recognition  may 
seek  it  on  their  own 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  should  be  advised  that  we  are 
operating  under  a  time  limitation, 
with  the  time  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There- 
fore, one  can  speak  only  if  recognized 
as  part  of  their  time. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  then  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  if,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  I  may  be  yielded  5  min- 
utes.    

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  at 
this  point  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  me  3  minutes. 

NO  SALE,  MR.  PRKSIDENT! 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  this  proposed  sale  has  been  a 
long  time  comiiig.  However,  now,  after 
over  a  year,  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  sale  of  Side- 
winder, Stinger,  and  Harpoon  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  wise  course  of  action.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  resound- 
ingly overrule  this  course  of  action. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity about  this  sale,  and  whether  or 


not  it  is  in  Israel's  best  Interests.  More 
importantly,  it  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  the  entire 
Middle  East  region. 

Although  Saudi  Arabia  is  perceived 
as  a  moderate  Arab  nation,  there  are 
very  disturbing  facts  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  this  sale  is  very  ill-advised 
and  that  such  a  perception  is  inaccu- 
rate. 

First,  the  administration  maintains 
that  this  sale  is  necessary  because  of 
the  escalation  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
According  to  the  administration,  how- 
ever, the  sale  is  not  scheduled  for  de- 
livery imtil  1989  and  would  stretch  to 
1991.  So,  clearly,  there  is  no  emergen- 
cy. Given  the  nature  of  the  region,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  make  such  a 
long-term  commitment  to  a  nation 
which  has  repeatedly  scorned  both 
American  and  Israeli  interests. 

Second,  a  major  part  of  the  package 
consists  of  200  portable  Stinger 
ground-to-air  missiles.  This  weapon 
would  not  enhance  the  Saudis'  de- 
fenses against  Iran,  whose  real  threat 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  terrorism  and  sub- 
version. Further,  in  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists, this  weapon  could  have  disas- 
trous consequences.  It  can  be  carried 
by  one  person  and  has  enough  destruc- 
tive capability  to  obliterate  civilian  air- 
craft—an action  which  is  all  too  possi- 
ble in  these  times  of  international  tur- 
moil and  tragedy. 

Third,  the  Saudis  have  repeatedly 
acted  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  their  support  of 
Libya  by  condemning  American  efforts 
to  constrain  the  outlaw  agenda  of  Qa- 
dhafi  and  his  cohorts  in  brutality. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  publicly  stated  its  al- 
legiance to  these  international  crimi- 
nals, in  direct  opposition  to  American 
policy  and  interests. 

Fourth,  the  Saudis  continue  to  serve 
as  a  major  contributor  the  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization.  Last 
year  alone,  they  provided  Yasser 
Arafat  and  his  followers  with  $28.5 
million  so  that  they  could '  continue 
carrying  out  their  agenda  of  terror 
and  destruction  long  after  other  Arab 
States  have  abandoned  fiiuuicial  sup- 
port of  these  extremists. 

Fifth.  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  live  up 
to  its  agreements  and  the  administra- 
tion apparently  ignores  this.  The  1981 
agreement  to  sell  AW  ACS  to  them  was 
based  upon  several  conditions,  one 
being  that  a  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes in  the  region  was  to  have  been 
successfully  completed  or  significant 
progress  toward  that  goal  was  to  have 
been  accomplished  with  substantial  as- 
sistance from  Saudi  Arabia.  This  com- 
mitment was  made  by  the  Saudis  to 
President  Reagan  nesu-ly  5  years  ago, 
and  none  of  it  has  come  to  pass. 

The  situation  in  the  region  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unstable  than  ever,  and 
there  has  been  no  positive  action  by 
the  Saudis  to  bring  peace  to  the  area. 
In  fact,  the  Saudis  continue  to  lead 


the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel.  They 
are  seeking  to  gain  additional  allies  in 
Africa  to  confront  Israel.  They  contin- 
ue to  reinforce  the  isolation  of  Israel 
at  every  opportunity. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
this  sale  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
any  nation  which  advocates  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  deplores  terror- 
ism against  innocent  civilians.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  in  a  declared  state  of  war 
with  Israel.  This  sale  would  give  her 
additional  weapons  which  could  be 
used  against  our  closest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  America  has  already  sold 
more  military  equipment  and  services 
to  Saudi  Arabia  than  any  other  single 
country  in  the  world.  Our  sales  to  the 
Saudi  exceed  $50  billion,  including  $20 
billion  remaining  to  be  delivered. 
Total  sales  to  all  of  our  European 
allies  amounted  to  Just  $50  billion. 

What  should  we  be  getting  from 
Saudi  Arabia  in  return?  If  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  go  ahead  with 
this  sale,  after  postponing  it  for  over  a 
year,  is  based  on  a  real  military  and 
strategic  threat  to  our  interests,  now  is 
the  time  to  exact  more  cooperation 
from  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Saudi  defenses  are  strong,  and 
the  immediate  need,  other  than  "send- 
ing a  message  to  Iran"  does  not  seem 
to  this  Senator  to  be  sufficient.  In- 
stead, we  should  send  another  mes- 
sage, which  is  that  the  United  States 
should  not  provide  additional  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  declared  enemy  of  our 
closest  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel, 
and  a  declared  supporter  of  Qadhafi 
and  Arafat,  both  of  whom  have  perpe- 
trated atrocious  acts  of  violence 
against  the  United  States  and  many 
innocent  civilians  traveling  abroad. 

Before  we  consider  sending  addition- 
al implements  of  war  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  need  to  elicit  from  them  a  commit- 
ment to  work  for  peace  with  Israel,  as 
well  as  their  concurrence  with  policies 
which  are  in  the  best  interests  of  re- 
sponsible people  everywhere. 

D  1840 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  use  at  his  own  discretion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  like 
time  yielded  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  yielded  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  this  resolution  to  disapprove 


the  administration's  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  believe  that 
such  action  will  have  a  negative  effect 
on  United  States  interests  in  the 
BClddle  East,  will  move  us  away  from  a 
country  with  whom  we  have  worked 
over  two  decades,  and  will  diminish 
our  influence  in  an  area  were  it  is 
sorely  needed  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  peaceful,  comprehensive  settlement 
we  all  desire. 

Listening  to  the  debate  over  these 
last  months  from  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  sale,  I  have  been  struck 
by  how  much  the  arguments  hinge  on 
cause  and  effect.  United  States  goals 
in  the  Middle  East  are  not  questioned. 
We  all  want  to  assure  the  security  of 
Israel,  achieve  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement  for  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors,  maintain  good  relations 
with  all  states  of  the  area,  ensure  oil 
supplies  to  the  West,  and  deny  ex- 
panded Soviet  influence.  The  question 
is  how  to  achieve  these  goals.  What 
action  should  the  United  States  take 
that  wlU  have  the  effect  of  advancing 
us  toward  our  objectives? 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  denying 
the  sale  will  be  a  signal  that  we  are 
less  interested  in  maintaining  our  tra- 
ditional ties  with  moderate  Arabs  and 
that  we  are  less  interested  in  pursuing 
the  peace  process.  I  think  it  will  dimin- 
ish our  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
BCany,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  majority 
in  the  Senate.  t>elieve  that  the  effect 
of  denying  the  sale  will  be  to  make 
Saudi  Arabia  more  amenable  to  work- 
ing with  us.  I  could  say  my  experience 
in  the  Middle  East  leads  me  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion,  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth  it  is  my  experience  with  human 
nature  that  leads  me  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

This  proposed  sale  of  three  types  of 
missiles,  already  In  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Inventory,  will  not  change  the  balance 
of  power  toward  Israel.  It  will  not  add 
to  the  aggressive  capability  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  will  be  a  signal  to  be  read  in 
Tripoli  and  Tehran.  Some  of  the  sale's 
opponents  argue  that  the  sale  wUl  di- 
minish our  credibility  as  we  work  to 
draw  Saudi  Arabia  into  the  peace  proc- 
ess. I  say  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
continuation  of  our  ongoing  arms  rela- 
tionship is  essential  if  Saudi  Arabia  is 
to  count  on  us  as  we  pursue  our  long- 
term  objective  of  a  peace  settlement. 
Mft»"tA<ning  our  ongoing  arms  rela- 
tionship. I  believe,  will  be  a  sign  that 
we  intend  to  stand  by  our  traditional 
friends  in  a  renewed  quest  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

There  are  those  who  will  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  value  of  that  friendship. 
For  them  I  would  point  to  the  recent 
experience  of  the  American  raid  on 
Libya.  In  the  aftermath  of  that  event, 
Colonel  Qadhafi  issued  a  call  for 
action  by  the  Arab  League,  an  immedi- 
ate meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Arab  League.  The  response  was  a  re- 
sounding silence. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute,  ISx.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  so  yield. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  One  more  minute. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Colonel  Qadhafi 
issued  a  call  for  action  by  OPEC.  The 
response  was  resounding  silence.  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  called  for  financial  sup- 
port. Not  a  single  Arab  dollar  moved  in 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  require  a  career  diplomat 
or  a  foreign  policy  analyst  to  assess 
the  imixact  of  these  movements.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  in  our 
interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  that  its  effect  will  be  positive, 
and  that  should  be  our  «1terla  for 
Judging  the  sale. 

I  urge  Senators  to  Join  in  supporting 
it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
srlelds  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

D  1880 

ytt.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
arms  transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  do  so 
after  thorough  consideration  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  sale,  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  complexities  of  Middle  East 
politics  and  the  often  painful  choices 
which  attend  U.S.  policy  decisions  in 
the  region.  Accordliigly,  nothing  less  is 
required  in  the  present  case  than  a 
sober  account  of  inescapable  realities 
and  the  exercise  of  prudential  Judg- 
ment. 

If  diplomacy  can  aptly  be  character- 
ized as  the  "art  of  the  possible,"  then 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  terms 
used  in  diplomatic  discourse  may  often 
obsciure  truths  which,  if  officially  con- 
ceded, could  impede  the  attainment  of 
political  goals.  Few  examples  better  il- 
lustrate this  verity  than  the  language 
employed  by  the  administration  to  de- 
scribe the  United  States-Saudi  rela- 
tionship. Indeed,  and  despite  the  un- 
settling paradox  which  often  separates 
rhetoric  from  reality,  I  fear  that  diplo- 
matic nlceities,  as  opposed  to  strategic 
imperatives,  have  become  a  sufficient 
basis  for  policy. 

United  States  military  assistance  to 
Riyadh,  including  the  transfer  of  some 
of  our  most  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems, has  been  predicated  on  the 
notion  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  moderate 
Arab  State  with  interests  essentially 


paralleling  our  own  in  the  Middle 
East.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 
preservation  of  regional  stability  and 
the  isolation  of  radical  elements,  a  Just 
resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
and  achievement  of  a  durable  peace 
settlement.  It  is  once  again  being 
argued  that  continuation  of  Saudi 
policies  helpful  to  the  United  States 
can  best  be  ensured  through  tangible 
"signals"  of  American  military  sup- 
port, as  well  as  deference  to  Saudi  sen- 
sitivities when  attitudes  diverge. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  something  curi- 
ously troubling  about  a  relationship 
which  requires  recurrent  and  unilater- 
al "litmus  tests"  of  friendship  and  be- 
nevolent intent.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  a  relationship  of  supposedly 
mutual  Interests  should  properly  em- 
brace reciprocal  policies,  or  at  least  a 
commitment  to  avoid  Jeopardizing 
"shared"  objectives.  To  do  otherwise  is 
to  rely  on  the  hope  of  supportive  ef- 
forts, and  not  on  the  expectation. 

Yet  even  a  cursory  review  of  Saudi 
behavior,  official  United  States  pro- 
nouncements notwithstanding,  belles 
the  moderate  image  so  carefully  and 
persistently  cultivated  by  Riyadh's 
apologists  at  the  State  Department. 
Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  following 
points: 

No  issue  has  more  completely  domi- 
nated the  administration's  recent 
agenda,  including  at  the  Tokyo 
simunlt  conference,  than  that  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  countering  it.  Saudi 
Arabia  provided  approximately  $29 
million  last  year  to  the  PLO  in  sup- 
port of  its  political  and  paramilitary 
activities.  Is  it  unfair  to  assume  that, 
however  indirectly,  these  funds  helped 
finance  terrorist  acts  against  Innocent 
civilians  as  part  of  the  larger  Middle 
East  power  struggle? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  likewise  proffered 
continued  financial  and  political  sup- 
port to  Syria  and  Libya,  nations  whose 
regional  designs  hardly  coincide  with 
United  States,  and  ostensibly  Saudi, 
interests.  Does  such  support,  evinced 
most  recently  by  Riyadh's  condemna- 
tion—I repeat,  condemnation— of  the 
United  SUtes  air  strike  against  Libyan 
military  and  terrorist-related  targets, 
befit  a  "moderate"  state  opposed  to 
Arab  extremism? 

Despite  administration  claims  that 
the  Saudis  have  quietly  advanced  the 
alms  of  the  tortuous  Camp  David 
peace  process.  Riyadh  has  yet  to  rees- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt.  Is  it  the  product  of  constructive 
policy  to  abet  the  isolation  of  the  only 
Arab  nation  to  have  formally  conclud- 
ed a  peace  agreement  with  Israel? 

How  helpful  have  the  Saudis  been  in 
encouraging  Jordan's  King  Hussein  to 
undertake  those  initiatives  which 
might  substantially  contribute  to  a 
broader  regional  coalition  for  peace? 
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In  the  United  Nations,  the  Saudis 
have  conspicuously  voted  with  those 
states  most  violently  opposed  to 
United  States  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  additional 
examples,  but  I  believe  the  available 
evidence  is  siifficiently  instructive. 
Past  United  States  military  assistance 
to  Saudi  Arabia  has  unf ortimately 
failed  to  evoke  the  response  upon 
which  the  offer  of  such  aid  was  pre- 
mised. In  the  present  situation,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  transfer  of  Stinger, 
Sidewinder,  and  Harpoon  missiles  has 
become  an  urgent  priority  because  of 
the  imminent  threat  to  Saudi  sover- 
eignty posed  by  the  intensified  conflict 
between  Iran  and  Iraq.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  such  missiles,  if  ap- 
proved, would  not  be  delivered  until 
1989-90,  hardly  of  a  timely  nature  to 
thwart  near-term  incursions. 

While  the  arms  package  under  con- 
sideration may  not  of  itself  endanger 
Israeli  security,  the  relevant  issues  are 
more  comprehensive.  We  simply  can 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  veneer, 
rhetorical  and  actual,  of  a  balanced 
United  States-Saudi  relationship.  Re- 
ality strongly  suggests  otherwise,  and 
to  overlook  or  minimize  that  reality  is 
to  dishonor  the  noble  policy  objectives 
we  so  boldly  proclaim  for  the  region. 
Substantial  assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia 
must  exact  substantial  reciprocity  in 
the  pursuit  of  allegedly  similar  ends. 
Anything  less  amounts  to  converting 
military  aid  to  ransom  payments  in 
the  hope  of  moderate  behavior. 

Nor  can  the  administration  glibly 
assert  that  U.S.  aid  is  required  to  bol- 
ster a  fragile  regime  beset  by  mvQtiple 
threats.  If  the  Saudi  Government  is 
indeed  so  inherently  unstable,  how 
confident  can  we  be  that  the  weapons 
sjrstems  being  offered  won't  eventually 
become  the  property  of  dedicated  ter- 
rorists? The  effects  of  such  a  possibili- 
ty are  chilling  to  contemplate. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  compelled  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  before  us  today. 
Until  such  time  as  the  Saudis  con- 
cretely demonstrate  their  willingness 
to  assist  United  States  strategic  aims 
in  the  Middle  E^ast,  prudence  demands 
a  hard  reassessment  of  our  arms  trans- 
fer policies.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  likewise  support  the  pend- 
ing resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcht).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 

WATSBl.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

rise  to  oppose  Senate  Resolution  316. 1 

support  the  proposed  missUe  sale  to 

Saudi  Arabia. 


There  are  sound  strategic  reasons 
for  the  sale,  but  the  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  we  must  live  up  to 
past  promises  to  support  the  defense 
capabilities  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  President,  only  4  months  ago,  I 
completed  a  trip  that  took  me  around 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
not  only  our  own  military  bases,  but 
the  bases  of  friendly  countries  in  loca- 
tions where  the  United  States  has 
vital  security  interests.  One  common 
theme  which  I  discovered  was  the  dis- 
turbing repetition  of  the  concern  that 
the  United  States  was  imable  or  seem- 
ingly unable  to  keep  its  word  once 
given.  We  are  living  up  to  our  promises 
to  supply  defensive  equipment  even 
when  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  made  commitments  to 
do  so. 

The  proposed  missile  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  follow  through  to  earlier 
arms  help  we  provided  the  kingdom  in 
1978  and  1981  and  Is  responsive  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  urgent  request  for  ade- 
quate defense  assistance.  Our  basic 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  dates  back  much  further. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  had 
friendly  relations  since  its  emergence 
as  a  single  kingdom  in  the  early  1930's. 
The  basis  of  a  special  friendship  with 
the  Saudis  can  be  found  as  early  as 
1938  when  Americans  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  oil  other  prospectors  had 
spent  several  years  looking  for.  But 
the  true  foundation  of  America's  rela- 
tionship with  the  kingdom  rests  not 
on  sentimental  proclivities  but  on  geo- 
political realities. 

U.S.  Presidents  have  publicly  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  has  a 
major  interest  in  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced in  1943  that  "the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia  is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States." 

The  deterrence  role  served  by  a  cred- 
ible Saudi  defense  supports  our  strate- 
gic interests  in  what  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Islamic  crescent.  This  area  in- 
cludes every  country  in  the  Middle 
East,  aU  oil  producers,  some  of  them 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  some  of 
them  not,  but  all  of  them  potential 
targets  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  sup- 
ports the  free  flow  of  oU  to  U.S.  allies 
and  helps  to  keep  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  from  spreading  across 
the  gulf  and  down  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula. In  effect,  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  bar- 
rier shielding  friendly  Arab  nations 
both  from  the  pressures  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism and  from  radical  Arab  tur- 
bulence. 

However,  if  Saudi  Arabia  is  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  resisting  radical- 
ism and  defending  against  the  Russian 
threat,  we  must  support  her  legitimate 
defense  needs.  The  kingdom  is  incapa- 
ble of  achieving  security  through 
wealth  alone.  It  needs  defensive  arms 


to  protect  its  people  and  oil  fields  and 
to  defend  shipping  in  the  gulf.  And 
what  Is  needed  most  is  a  strong  dem- 
onstration of  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  commitments. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
turns  down  a  major  foreign  policy  de- 
cision designed  and  endorsed  by  the 
man  primarily  responsible  for  foreign 
policy  in  our  country,  then  I  see  very 
dire  results  around  this  world. 

If  this  disapproval  comes  about, 
then  some  of  our  friends  who  are  not 
too  strong  in  their  friendship  will,  in 
all  probability,  pull  back  from  this 
country.  They  will  doubt  our  sound- 
ness and  ultimate  steadiness.  And 
their  reasoning,  that  probably  every 
country  in  the  world  will  share,  will  be 
that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot  back 
the  President  in  such  an  important  de- 
cision, then  how  can  we  entrust  the 
future  of  our  country  to  an  alliance  or 
cooperation  with  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  even  forgetting  the  trust, 
the  question  will  be  how  much  faith 
can  we  put  in  the  United  States,  its 
power,  its  determination  to  use  what 
power  it  has,  and  its  decisions?  This,  to 
me,  far  transcends  every  other  consid- 
eration and  should  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  mind  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  feels  inclined  to  oppose 
the  missile  sale,  unless  that  opposition 
is  based  firmly  on  the  conviction  that 
fulfillment  of  it  would  do  damage  to 
our  foreign  policy.  And  by  that  I  mean 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  all 
Americans  and  not  only  the  interests 
of  a  single  bloc  of  voters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  particu- 
larly easy  position  for  me  to  take.  But 
I  feel  I  must  make  my  position  known 
because  of  my  strong  feelings  on 
American  security  and  my  belief  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  must 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  important  to  consider  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  it  is  to 
consider  the  tremendous  influence  of 
another  country  on  the  Congress. 
Now.  I  say  that  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  my  country  is  committed  to 
the  total  defense  of  Israel.  I  honor 
that  commitment  and  I  will  abide  by  it 
if  Israel  comes  under  the  threat  of  any 
other  country. 

There  is  no  question  here  about  our 
loyalty  to  Israel.  These  items  do  not 
introduce  anything  new  into  the  Saudi 
inventory.  But  to  say  no  to  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  say  no  to  a 
friendly  Arab  nation  whose  security  is 
vital  to  our  own  defense  would  be  a 
bad  mistake. 

We  cannot  expect  our  friends  in  that 
part  of  the  world  or  elsewhere  to 
stand  up  to  a  Soviet  thrust  or  radical 
threats  if  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  lost  the  ability  to  make 
credible  commitments.  Our  foreign 
policy  cannot  safely  be  tied  to  the  vol- 
atility of  American  politics  and  the  un- 


predictable shifts  of  mood  among  53S 
Members  of  Congreaa:  nor  can  it  be 
guided  by  an  undue  concern  about 
what  some  political  lobby  may  think 
who  is  not  representative  of  the  gener- 
al interests  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

We  are  a  deliberative  body  of  one 
naUon,  with  one  Interest,  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  at  large 
and  we  are  not  a  Congress  of  ambassa- 
dors from  different  nationalities, 
creeds,  or  other  groups.  I  hope  we  will 
keep  this  principle  in  mind  as  we  move 
to  a  vote  on  the  pending  resolution. 

Bdr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  myself  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  will  vote  to  block 
the  Saudi  arms  sale  and  that,  together 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  we 
will  thiis  adopt  and  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  enactment  a  joint  resolution 
barring  a  proposed  arms  sale. 
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This  would  be  the  first  time  that  a 
Senate  majority  has  ever  voted  against 
any  arms  sale.  And  it  would  be  the 
first  time  that  a  joint  resolution  disap- 
proving an  arms  sale  was  ever  sent  to 
the  President. 

These  would  be  serious  steps,  to  be 
sure.  It  is  especially  important,  there- 
fore, for  the  proponents  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  lay  out  our  case  in  some  detail. 

As  the  author  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 316— which  would,  if  enacted, 
bar  the  execution  of  the  Saudi  missile 
sale— I  am  proud  to  have  as  cosponsors 
some  64  of  my  colleagues.  Clearly,  we 
are  a  bipartisan  group  who  represent 
the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Senate  that  this  sale  should  not  go 
forward  at  this  time.  I  believe  there 
are  more  Senators  who  will  vote 
against  the  sale  even  though  they  are 
not  cosponsors  of  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution. 

For  16  months  now,  we  have  made 
special  efforts  to  avoid  this  confronta- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branch.  On  January  29, 
1985,  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  cosigned  by  64  Senators  ex- 
pressing our  serious  reservations  over 
any  new  Saudi  arms  sale.  Then  again, 
last  September,  when  proposal  of  such 
a  sale  appeared  imminent,  I  circulated 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  which  was 
promptly  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  The  administration  has 
been  fully  aware  of  these  facts.  And 
yet  they  have  chosen  to  proceed  and 
force  tonight's  confrontation. 

At  issue  today  is  not  the  security 
and  survival  of  Saudi  Arabia.  No, 
indeed.  The  administration  readily 
concedes  that  the  more  than  2,600 
missiles  in  the  proposed  arms  package 
have  no  relevance  whatsoever  to  Saudi 
security  in  the  1980'b  because  they  will 
not  even  be  delivered  until  the  1989 
through  1991  timeframe. 


The  fact  li  that  we  are  engaged 
today  in  an  exerdse  in  signal-sending. 
And  the  debate  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  over  which 
8l|^  to  send  to  Saudi  Arabia  is,  in  my 
view,  an  appropriate  and  legitimate 
one.  The  signal  which  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  send  was  best  summa- 
rized by  a  State  Department  official  in 
a  recent  interview,  when  he  declared. 
"We  want  to  get  back  to  business  as 
usual"  in  the  sale  of  advanced  Ameri- 
can arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  signal 
which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants 
to  send  is  the  opposite  one:  we  want  to 
make  clear  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
natiotud  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  advanced  weap- 
ons to  a  nation  which  consistently 
scorns  American  interests. 

It  is  American  interests— no  more 
and  no  less— which  are  at  issue  here. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  or  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  while  both  on 
record  in  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
have  not  chosen  to  fight  this  particu- 
lar sale  all  out  is  beside  the  point 
when  American  interests  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  United  States  has  many  inter- 
ests in  the  turbulent  Middle  East 
region  beyond  simply  checking  Com- 
munist advances  and  keeping  the  oil 
flowing.  These  include  broadening  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  combating 
terrorism  while  denying  terrorists  any 
base  of  support,  and  helping  oiu*  key 
allies  Egypt  and  Israel  to  maintain 
their  military  and  economic  security. 

The  Saudi  Kingdom  has  not  only 
failed  to  support  the  administration  in 
each  of  these  crucial  areas,  they  have 
actively  opposed  us— undermining 
King  Hussein's  efforts  to  involve 
Jordan  in  the  peace  process,  isolating 
Egypt  for  its  wilUngness  to  pursue 
peace,  bankrolling  the  terrorist  FLO 
and  Syria,  boycotting  American  busi- 
nesses trading  with  Israel,  and  repeat- 
edly siding  with  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  in 
the  Libyan  dictator's  earlier  and 
recent  showdowns  with  America. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
proposal  is  a  crucial  test  of  our  friend- 
ship. 

I  say  it's  time  we  ask  the  questions 
about  the  friendship  of  others.  We 
have  amply  demonstrated  our  friend- 
ship for  the  Saudis.  We  have  sold 
Saudi  Arabia  60  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  arms  and  defense  services  in  the 
past  30  years,  more  than  we  have  sold 
to  any  other  nation  on  Earth.  We  have 
maintained  this  relationship  even 
when  the  Saudis  embargoed  our  oil, 
quadrupled  its  price,  and  made  war  on 
our  crucial  ally  Israel.  When  do  we 
pass  the  test  and  earn  the  right  to  ask 
about  Saudi  friendship  for  the  United 
States? 

Recently,  the  administration  has  ad- 
vanced a  second  reason— the  so-called 
Iran  threat  to  the  Saudi  Kingdom. 
But  these  missiles  would  not  even  be 


delivered  to  the  Saudis  until  another  % 
to  6  years  have  passed.  And  the  Saudis 
already  have  more  than  enough  mis- 
siles to  overwhelm  any  threat  posed  by 
Iran;  Riyadh's  arsenal  is  teeming.  Be- 
sides, the  fighting  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  has  been  reduced  to  World  War  I 
style  ground  combat  where  the  type  of 
antiaircraft  missiles  which  we  propose 
to  sell  the  Saudis  would  be  of  no  utili- 
ty. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  granted  virtually  all  Saudi 
arms  requests.  Originally  part  of  the 
so-called  twin  pillar  policy— which 
held  that  our  interests  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  could  best  be  secured  by  arming 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the  Saudi  mon- 
archs  to  the  teeth— this  principle  is  no 
longer  a  soimd  basis  for  American 
policy.  Past  readiness  to  meet  Saudi 
dedres  for  our  most  advanced  arma- 
ments has  not  yielded  Saudi  support 
for  key  United  States  initiatives. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  send  more 
weapons  to  an  uncertain  friend  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  friend  that  has  aligned 
itself  with  the  terrorists  of  Tripoli. 
And  now  is  not  the  time  to  send  such  a 
nation  a  weapon  like  the  Stinger,  a 
shoulder-fired  antiaircraft  missile— a 
weapon  so  easily  adapted  to  terrorist 
acts  that  it  has  been  "the  terrorist's 
delight." 

The  pending  missile  sale— which 
meets  no  legitimate,  urgent  Saudi 
need— is  an  appropriate  place  to  draw 
the  line.  We  should  reject  the  sale  and 
thereby  send  the  Saudis  a  signal  that 
our  friendship  entails  certain  minimal 
obligations  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  had  a 
number  of  differences  with  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy,  there  have  been  impor- 
tant principles  which  I  have  worked 
closely  with  administration  officials  to 
advance. 

For  example,  we  are  all  united  in 
this  body.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
in  our  determination  to  give  terrorists 
no  safe  harbor  and  to  deny  them 
moral,  economic,  and  diplomatic  sup- 
port. There  is  therefore  no  justifica- 
tion for  funneling  another  2,600  mis- 
siles—many of  which  are  ideal  for  ter- 
rorist use— to  a  nation  which  has  so 
consistently  given  financial  aid  and 
diplomatic  support  to  nations  and 
groups  which  back  terrorism. 

Similarly,  I  have  joined  in  support  of 
the  administration's  determination  to 
reject  a  "blame- America-first  line"— 
the  idea  that  if  our  relationship  with  a 
particxilar  nation  has  soured  that 
somehow  the  United  States  is  first  to 
blame.  And  yet,  running  throughout 
the  administration's  efforts  to  justify 
the  Saudi's  latest  request  is  the  Idea 
that  we  are  being  tested,  that  our 
credibility  is  at  stake,  that  the  United 
States  has  not  demonstrated  our  sensi- 
tivity to  Saudi  Arabia's  concerns. 
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This  is  nonsense.  It's  absiird  for  ad- 
ministration officials  to  keep  berating 
the  United  States  for  not  doing  more 
for  the  so-called  moderate  Arab 
States.  We  have  made  very,  very  clear 
over  the  years  that  we  make  distinc- 
tions between  the  more  relatively 
moderate  states  like  Egypt  and 
Jordan,  and  those— such  as  Syria  and 
Libya— which  routinely  employ  terror- 
ism as  a  tactic  for  advancing  national 
policy. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  given 
over  $10  billion  to  the  people  of  Egypt 
in  the  past  5  years  alone.  Just  last 
year,  we  voted  $250  million  in  aid  to 
Jordan,  even  though  that  nation  still 
refuses  to  sit  down  in  direct  peace 
talks  with  Israel.  And  of  course,  we 
have  sold  the  Saudis  some  $50  billion 
in  defense  goods  and  services  over  the 
past  decades. 

We  have  gone  the  extra  mile. 

We  have  made  clear  that  we  will 
reward  greatly  those  who  stand  with 
us  in  the  search  for  peace  and  the 
fight  against  terrorism. 

But  let  us  now  stop  berating  our- 
selves. Let  us  make  clear  that  we 
expect  something  modest  in  return, 
some  minimal  sensitivity  to  our  funda- 
mental national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  President  Reagan  has  won 
plaudits  for  his  willingness  to  take 
strong  action  against  Third  World  dic- 
tators and  potentates  who  consistently 
scorn  American  interests.  I  believe 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate similar  resolve.  Let  us  vote 
today  to  shelve  the  pending  sale,  and 
thereby  make  clear  that  we  look  to  the 
Saudi  monarchy  to  show  a  bit  more 
sensitivity  to  our  key  national  security 
needs  before  we  will  be  prepared  to  en- 
tertain future  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Bffr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
316  prohibiting  the  administration's 
proposed  $354  million  arms  sales  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  strongest  objections  to  this  sale 
stem  not  from  its  components,  but 
from  the  message  it  sends  to  the 
Saudis,  the  Middle  Blast,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Clearly  the  administration  views  this 
sale  in  terms  of  business-as-usual  with 
the  Saudis.  It  marks  our  President's 
6th  year  of  participation  in  what  has 
been  a  superlative  13-year,  $50  billion 
rearming  of  Saudi  military  forces.  But 
with  anti-American  sentiments  cours- 
ing through  Arab  streets,  terrorism  at 
its  highest  level  in  history,  and  a 
Middle  East  peace  process  which  is 
barely  breathing,  the  time  has  come  to 
pursue  a  more  constructive  policy. 


It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  because  this 
sale  is  so  "routine"  that  it  must  not 
take  place. 

The  administration  believes  this 
sale,  like  so  many  other  "routine" 
sales,  will  be  rewarded  with  a  coopera- 
tive, responsive  Saudi  Government 
willing  to  advance  important  regional 
interests— including  a  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  This  is  simply 
naive.  There  is  no  historical  basis  for 
such  a  claim  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  will  see  such  a  legacy 
begin  in  1986.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Camp  David  accords— the  most  signifi- 
cant development  in  the  Middle  East 
since  1948— where  was  Saudi  support? 
It  was  given  to  the  chorus  of  condem- 
nation and  ostracism  which  Egypt  re- 
ceived from  the  Arab  community.  Or 
where  was  Saudi  support  for  President 
Reagan's  1982  Middle  East  peace 
effort?  It  was  certainly  not  foimd  in 
Riyadh's  summary  rejection  of  those 
efforts  and  renewed  calls  for  a  Jihad- 
holy  war— against  the  State  of  Israel. 

Perhaps  the  inclination  to  support 
this  regime  comes  from  its  appearance 
of  moderation  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  Qadhif  is,  the  Khomeinis,  and  the 
Abu  Nidals  who  inhabit  the  region. 
But  this  ability  of  the  Saudis  to  speak 
something  of  our  language— a  lan- 
guage that  is  rational  and  staunchly 
anti-Commiuiist— obscures  the  fact 
that  they  speak  out  of  both  sides  of 
their  mouth.  Do  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  peaceful  change?  The  lan- 
guage of  honest  diplomacy?  The  lan- 
guage of  regional  d6tent^  or  of  a  com- 
mitment to  a  stable  global  economy? 

At  best  these  are  open  questions— 
but  the  record  is  not  reassiulng. 
Rather,  it  is  replete  with  unfulfiUed 
pledges  and  only  the  glimmer  of  hope 
for  cooperation,  and  this  administra- 
tion either  fails  to  consider  that 
record,  or  is  prepared  to  look  the  other 
way.  The  Saudis  have  made  it  clear 
through  word  and  deed  that  they 
share  few,  if  any,  of  our  aspirations 
for  the  Middle  East. 

The  Saudi  Government  opposes  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  and  persists 
in  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions 
against  Egsrpt. 

The  Saudi  Government  bankrolls 
the  PLO  and  supplies  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  Syria. 
Funding  of  the  PLO  reaches  at  least 
$26  million  a  year,  and  probably  much 
more  than  that. 

Last  year  the  Saudi  Government 
royally  welcomed  Col.  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi  and  proceeded  to  resume  diplo- 
matic relations  with  his  regime.  Their 
condemnation  of  the  President's 
recent  attack  on  Libyan  terrorism  was 
unmistakable. 

Mr.  President,  American  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  depend  on  interna- 
tional stability,  an  ongoing  peace-proc- 
ess, and  a  secure  Israel.  This  sale 
would  Eulvance  none  of  these  interests, 
but  only  serve  to  pump  more  sophisti- 


cated and  lethal  weaponry  into  an  al- 
ready overarmed  and  unstable  region. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  ever-present  rlik 
that  some  of  these  weapons  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  terrorists,  who  are 
anxious  to  make  grim  use  of  a  weapon 
like  the  shoulder  fired  Stinger  antiair- 
craft missile. 

This  sale  is  no  substitute  for  a  con- 
structive policy.  Yet,  supplying  the 
Saudis  with  arms  has  been,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  smn  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Washington-Riyadh  rela- 
tionship. Not  surprisingly,  then,  in  the 
administration's  view,  continuing  the 
arms  sales  pattern  gives  at  least  the 
appearance  of  progress.  But  what  this 
administration  must  learn  is  that 
fighter  aircraft  and  bomb  racks  and 
missiles  do  not  constitute  a  meaning- 
ful policy.  Rather,  they  constitute  the 
illusion  of  policy. 

Mr.  President.  5  years  ago  I  rose 
before  this  body  to  make  a  request  of 
President  Reagan.  I  asked  him  for  a 
statement  of  policy— an  unambiguous 
guide  for  Arabs,  Israelis,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  would  make  clear 
how  Americans  would  use  their  power 
and  prestige  to  help  resolve  the  ten- 
sions and  conflicts  in  the  Middle  Elast. 
With  the  exception  of  a  peace  initia- 
tive that  proved  to  be  a  flash  in  the 
pan,  today's  sale  is  all  we  have  to  show 
the  world.  It  is  discouraging  that  all 
this  administration— now  in  its  sixth 
year— has  on  the  table  Is  another  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Like  so  many  of 
those  before  it,  this  sale  does  not  serve 
the  interests  of  peace,  nor  of  stability, 
nor  of  the  security  of  our  allies  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  Senator  D'Amato. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
S.J.  Res.  316  which  disapproves  the 
proposed  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution,  of  which  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor.  This  legisla- 
tion will  prohibit  the  proposed  $354 
million  sale  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  administration  has  formally  no- 
tified Congress  that  it  intends  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  Stinger  ground-to-air 
missiles.  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles, 
and  Harpoon  antiship  missiles.  To  Jus- 
tify the  sale,  the  administration  has 
cited  Saudi  Arabia's  moderating  influ- 
ence in  the  Bdiddle  East,  its  close 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  dangers  it  faces  from  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

I  find  fault  with  such  reasoning. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently 
worked  to  undermine  the  Arab-Israeli 


peace  process.  Saudi  Arabia  supports 
two  of  America's  main  terrorist 
threats,  Libya  and  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  provided  substantial  monetary  as- 
sistance to  the  PLO. 

The  United  States  has  supplied 
Saudi  Arabia  with  over  $44  billion  in 
arms  since  1971,  $22  billion  during  this 
administration  alone.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  additional  sale  is  necessary  to 
prove  our  friendship. 

I  also  question  whether  Saudi 
Arabia  truly  needs  the  additional  mis- 
siles. How  is  this  sale  urgent  if  the 
missiles  are  not  going  to  be  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  untU  1989?  Mr.  President 
tlUs  is  Just  a  preliminary  sale.  The  ad- 
ministration, I  expect,  will  come  back 
in  the  near  future  and  ask  to  sell  even 
more  sophisticated  weaponry.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  we  stop  this 
sale  now. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  even  lived  up 
to  the  AW  ACS  agreements.  Congress 
was  assured  at  the  time  of  that  sale 
that  future  deliveries  to  Saudi  Arabia 
of  AWACS  and  other  advanced  arms 
would  take  place  only  if  peace  efforts 
in  the  region  have  the  "substantial  as- 
sistance" of  Saudi  Arabia.  Such  assist- 
ance has  not  been  rendered. 

Part  of  this  proposed  sale  includes 
advanced,  hand-held  Stinger  missiles. 
The  Iranian  Air  Force  has  a  limited 
number  of  planes  capable  of  flying. 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  already  has  Sting- 
er missiles,  has  more  than  enough  mis- 
siles to  defend  against  this  supposed 
threat. 

Our  total  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
since  1950  are  larger  than  those  to  any 
other  nation.  No  other  nation  has  ex- 
ceeded $12  billion  in  total  arms  pur- 
chases during  this  time  period.  In  fact, 
total  arms  sales  to  all  of  our  European 
allies  combined  amounted  to  Just  $50 
billion  during  the  last  3Vk  decades, 
barely  more  than  Saudi  Arabia's  pur- 
chases alone.  Last  year,  by  purchasing 
$3.5  billion  of  American  arms.  Saudi 
Arabia  purchased  25  percent  of  all 
United  States  arms  exports. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  recent 
purchase  of  advanced  fighters  from 
Great  Britain,  make  it  difficult  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  sale  is  important  to 
the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia.  There 
are  other,  less  lethal  and  less  destabi- 
lizing goods  we  can  sell  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  show  our  friendship. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  Israel,  that 
this  sale  go  through.  Saudi  Arabia  still 
has  to  prove  that  it  truly  stands  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  before  the 
United  States  provides  billions  more  in 
military  sales. 

I  simply  ask  this,  BSr.  President, 
when  are  we  going  to  learn?  We  have 
made  sale  after  sale  of  weapons  based 
on  the  promises  of  Saudi  cooperation 
in  aiding  the  peace  process  only  to  see 
them  conduct  business  as  usual. 


Not  too  long  ago.  we  viewed  Iran 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Shah  as  a 
stable  government  and  a  bastion 
against  communism.  We  delivered  re- 
peated sales  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  the  Iranians  only  to  see  that  regime 
fall  literally  overnight. 

What  is  to  guarantee  that  the  same 
sophisticated  weapons  we  provide  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  someone  as  extreme  as  Aya- 
toUah  Khomeini. 

Mr.  President,  this  sale  is  being  put 
forth  at  the  wrong  time  for  the  wrong 
purpose.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
cease  and  desist  from  this  sale.  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would 
take  another  position.  I  would  far 
rather  we  not  have  to  go  forward  with 
this  resolution,  but  as  we  have  no 
choice.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  tb  pass  8  J.  Res.  316  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  shows  the  true  concern 
of  this  body  over  this  proposed  sale. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distlngiiished  majority 
leader. 

a  1910 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  sensitive  issue.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  rather  extended 
conversation,  but  we  have  worked  it 
out.  It  is  on  the  floor. 

A  VOTE  WTTH  USERTAnom 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  today 
agadnst  S.J.  Res.  316,  but  I  cast  that 
vote  with  some  very  significant  reser- 
vations. 

I  share  many  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  support  this  res- 
olution. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
is  the  right  sale,  to  the  right  country, 
at  the  right  time. 

■AUDI  MCORS  TROnBUMO 

I  am  troubled  by  the  spotty— and 
that  is  a  mild  term,  in  the  circum- 
stances—the spotty  record  of  the 
Saudis  in  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess. I  am  deeply  disturbed  that,  in  the 
aftermath  of  our  retaliatory  air  raids 
on  Libya,  the  Saudis  chose  to  condemn 
us  and  express  support  for  Libya- 
whatever  the  delicacies  and  sensitivi- 
ties of  the  Middle  East  Political  situa- 
tion, there  is  no  excuse  for  that  kind 
of  action  from  a  country  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  our  friend. 

So  I  cast  my  vote  today  not  as  any 
kind  of  sign  of  approbation  for  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  will  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion for  three  other  reasons. 

WILL  ROT  UrSKT  KILITAXY  BALAUCS 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  this  sale 
will  not  significantly  alter  the  balance 
of  militvy  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
More  specifically,  it  will  not  materially 
increase  the  military  threat  to  Israel. 
If  it  did.  I  would  vote  against  the  sale. 


The  arms  the  administration  plana 
to  sell  are  of  types  the  Saudis  already 
poness  and  with  which  the  Israelii 
can  cope,  in  the  very  unlikely  event 
they  ever  should  have  to.  Our  defense 
speciallits  are  convinced  of  that.  More 
to  the  point,  the  Israelis  seem  com- 
fortable on  that  point,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscoso  at  this  point  an 
interview  with  with  Tom  Dine,  the  ex* 
ecutive  director  of  the  American-Israe- 
li Public  Affairs  Committee  and  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  influen- 
tial figxires  in  Washington  on  Middle 
East  affairs.  Mr.  Dine  comments  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  military 
impact  of  this  sale  on  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wuhlngton  Jewish  Week.  Apr.  9. 
1»8«1 

Toil  Dins:  Craxtiiio  AIPAC's  Couass 

(Sitting  In  the  eye  of  the  itorm  over  the 
American  Jewish  lobby's  recent  dedslon  not 
to  actively  oppose  the  upoomlng  anni  lale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  AIPAC  executive  director 
Tom  Dine  remains  calm  and  collected. 
Below  are  excerpts  from  an  Interview  with 
Dine  In  his  Capitol  Hill  office,  conducted  by 
WJW  staff  writer  Lisa  Schneider.) 

WJW:  Please  explain  for  our  readers  why 
AIPAC  chose  not  to  f  Isht  the  Saudi  Arabia 
anns  sale  now,  after  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration'! proposed  sale  last  year. 

Dine:  The  firrt  reason  U  because  the  origi- 
nal package  of  January  1985  contained  40 
F-lSs.  M-1  tanks,  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers—the new  one,  the  Bradley  Infantry 
fighting  vehicle— and  Blaekhawk  helioop- 
ten.  The  P-lte  particularly,  carry  the  Slde- 
wlndera.  We  know  tliat  Saudi  Arabia  has  a 
lot  of  Sidewinders  already— getting  more, 
and  not  more  planet,  does  not  make  them 
more  militarily  capable.  The  lame  with  the 
Harpoozu. 

Second  point.  Stingen  obviously,  should 
never  be  In  the  hands  of  terrorisU.  Of 
course,  we're  against  them  going  out  there, 
but  again  the  administration  tiad  delivered 
400  of  them  around  Memorial  Day  .  .  .  with 
100  launchers.  This  package  is  800  with  300 
launcher*. 

I  knew  ahead  of  time  that  we  were  going 
to  arm  [Angolan  rebel]  Savlmbl  and  the 
Afghan  anti-Soviets  with  Stingers.  Once  the 
U.S.  starU  transferring  this  highly  •ophlstl- 
eated  weapon  to  organlsatioiu  that  cannot 
secure  them,  that  argument  dissipates.  I 
think  it's  wrong  to  arm  Savtmbi  [.  .  .  and] 
the  Afghans  as  well  because  they're  going  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  anybody  who  pays  the 
bigger  price.  They're  going  to  be  bought  on 
the  black  market. 

Third  point  why  not  to  fight:  Every  de- 
fense analyst  that  we  have  gone  to— Ameri- 
can and  Israeli  governmental  and  non-gov- 
emmental— has  analysed  this  missile  sale  as 
not  affecting  significantly  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  the  region.  And  you  have 
to  be  honest  about  that. 

Fourth,  any  organisation  must  have  prior- 
ities. No  organisation  can  be  totally  reflex- 
ive. Once  having  looked  at  the  military  con- 
tent of  the  sale,  and  its  effect  on  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region,  once  having  seen 
it  become  a  different  padtage,  knowing  that 
you  can't  fight  everything— you  must  pick 
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your  flghto— we  decided  this  was  not  the  one 
to  fight 

WJW:  Does  that  undermine  your  credibO- 
ity  in  future  arms  sale  battles? 

Dine:  I  don't  think  so.  Each  sale  wiU  be 
looked  at  individually.  And  we  have  done 
that 

We  don't  fight  every  sale.  We  oppose 
them,  but  we  don't  mount  a  challenge  to 
every  single  sale  to  so-called  "moderate" 
Arabs.  We  only  mount  challenges,  we  only 
call  for  a  full-scale,  wall  to  wall  oppositional 
force  on  a  select  few  arms  sales  to  Arab 
countries  still  at  war  with  Israel. 

You  cannot  Just  be  a  fighting  machine. 
You  have  to  be  beyond  that  and  that's  the 
message  I'm  trying  to  give.  Is  it  new?  Yes. 
But  I'm  saying,  though,  that  I'm  not  going 
to  head  Just  a  reflexive  organization. 

We  can  fight,  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  secretary  of  state  know 
we  can  fight.  ...  So  I  would  argue  that  our 
credibility  has  increased,  from  that  perspec- 
tive. I  also  have  to  be  honest  with  reality. 
There  are  several  friends,  good  friends,  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  wish  we  had  decided  not  to 
do  what  we  decided  to  do. 

WJW:  Where  does  this  leave  staunch 
friends  of  Israel? 

Dine:  They're  going  to  continue  to  fight  it. 
(Sen.  Alan]  Cranston  has  said  so,  [Rep.l 
Mel  Levine  has  said  he  will  continue  to  fight 
it 

WJW:  Do  they  feel  out  there  by  them- 
selves now? 

Dine:  They  think  we've  made  a  mistake. 
They  wish  that  we  had  not  decided  what  we 
decided,  and  that's  reaUty. 

Hopefully,  they'll  imderstand  our  side— 
and  I  certainly  understand  their  side.  Part 
of  the  anger  is  that  I  told  Shultz  before  I 
told  them.  But  I  told  Shultz.  by  the  way,  22 
minutes  after  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  voted  down  the  $100  million  for  the 
contras,  and  I  walked  in  and  I  said,  "I  have 
some  good  news  for  you."  And  it  was  good 
news. 

So  you  win  points  and  you  lose  points. 

WJW:  But  these  are  key  people  you  can't 
afford  to  lose  down  the  stretch. 

Dine:  Absolutely.  I  don't  think  we've  lost 
them. 

WJW:  Is  this  a  major  spUt  between 
AIPAC  and  friends? 

Dine:  That's  a  good  question.  I  don't  think 
so. 

WJW:  Is  it  true  that  the  Israelis  put  out 
the  word  that  this  was  not  a  sale  that  they 
thought  was  particularly  threatening? 

Dine:  Yes,  but  they've  done  that  before. 
That  has  an  effect,  but  doesn't  have  as 
great  an  effect  sometimes  as  I  think  we 
think  it  does. 

But  I  will  say  this— the  opposition  to  the 
Jordan  arms  sale  and  the  opposition  to  the 
Saudi  missile  sale  are  different.  There  was 
never  the  enthusiasm  on  the  Hill  to  oppose 
the  Saudi  arm  sale  the  way  there  was  for 
Jordan.  .  .  . 

And  this  is  the  key:  the  missile  sale  is  not 
linked  to  the  peace  process  .  .  .  and  that 
[linkage]  should  be  American  foreign  policy. 
If  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  would  deal  di- 
rectly with  Israel,  then  they're  going  to  get 
arms  the  way  Egypt  does. 

WJW:  One  of  the  reasons  AIPAC  is  not 
actively  fighting  the  sale  is  because  of  the 
excellent  U-S.-Israel  relations  at  the 
present. 

Dine:  That  would  be  the  fourth  reason. 
People  engaged  in  business  of  the  diplomacy 
between  two  nations  like  each  other.  That's 
one  level.  Second,  each  nation  is  getting 
something  from  the  other. 


What  is  the  U.S.  getting?  The  idea  of  pre- 
poBitioning  materiel  on  Israeli  soil.  We've 
been  unable  to  do  it  in  Egypt,  or  Jordan  or 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Lebanon.  The  idea  that 
Sixth-Fleet  naval  aviators,  the  same  ones 
that  bombed  Libyan  boats,  can  practice 
their  bombings  in  the  Negev  on  Shabbat, 
because  the  fields  are  open.  Is  an  advantage 
to  the  U.S.;  and  on  and  on  it  goes.  And  the 
institutional  arrangement— then  are  real 
meaningful  talks  on  a  regular,  ongoing  basis 
between  political  and  military  people  of 
each  side. 

WJW:  What  wlU  AIPAC's  role  be  in  the 
movement  afoot  to  reverse  the  scheduled 
delivery  of  AW  ACS? 

Dine:  Members  of  Congress  are  going  to 
probe  the  administration  during  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  current  missile  sale. 
Several  members  have  raised  the  question 
surrounding  the  fulfillment  of  the  letter  of 
Oct.  28,  1981.  We  WiU  be  raising  those  ques- 
tions as  well. 

Second,  we  have  to  look  Into  what  are  the 
other  countries  who  can  buy  those  AW  ACS? 
The  Nimrod,  which  is  the  British  so-called 
sequel.  Isn't  being  built  now.  We  understand 
the  British  and  maybe  others  want  to  buy 
AW  ACS.  The  key  will  be:  are  there  other 
takers  to  the  four  or  five  that  are  being 
built  by  Boeing  for  Saudi  Arabia? 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  this.  .  .  . 

WJW:  Will  aid  to  Israel  ever  increase 
again? 

Dine:  I  don't  see  it.  All  the  more  reason 
for  Israel  to  Increase  its  export  economy,  to 
continue  to  cut  its  own  budget,  for  pro- 
Israel  supporters  in  this  country  to  think 
about  investing  in  Israel. 

OTHER  SOURCES  FOR  ARMS  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  I  will  vote 
against  the  resolution  because— even 
should  we  choose  not  to  provide  these 
armaments  to  the  Saudis— they  will 
get  them,  or  arms  much  like  them, 
elsewhere.  That  is  a  hard,  practical 
fact,  about  which  we  can  do  nothing. 
And  in  that  case  we  will  have  accom- 
plished nothing  except  to  have  forfeit- 
ed what  leverage  we  may  have  over 
Saudi  policy  actions. 

PRESIDEIfT  REEDS  MAXIHUlt  FLEXIBnjTY 

Finally,  and  I  think  very  Important- 
ly, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  indi- 
cated earlier,  I  will  vote  against  the 
resolution  because  I  think  we  have  to 
give  the  President,  except  in  the  most 
extraordinary  circiunstances,  the  flexi- 
bility he  needs  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  way  he  deems  fit.  That  is 
his  job  imder  the  constitution.  That  is 
his  responsibility,  under  our  political 
system. 

The  political  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  is  extraordinarily  complex.  There 
are  no  easy  decisions.  I  am  sure  the 
President's  decision  to  proceed  with 
this  sale  was  not  an  easy  one.  I  know 
my  own  decision  on  this  vote  was  not 
an  easy  one. 

SERSIMG  THE  RIGHT  SIGNALS 

But  I  Will  vote  with  the  President,  in 
the  hope  this  sale,  if  it  finally  goes  for- 
ward, will  send  the  right  signals  In  the 
Middle  East;  in  the  hope  it  will  en- 
coiutige  the  Saudis  to  play  a  more  con- 
structive role;  in  the  hope  it  will  con- 
vince Middle  East  moderates  that  the 


United  States  stands  by  its  friends  and 
is  willing-  to  reward  those  who  do  play 
a  constructive  role;  and  in  the  hope  it 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  Iranian  ex- 
pansionism or  adventurism. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  position  of  my 
friend  from  California.  I  reject  the 
premise  that  disapproval  of  this  sale 
would  mean  that  America  doesn't  keep 
its  word.  America  does  keep  its  word; 
we  do  fulfill  our  commitments.  We  cer- 
tainly have  as  regards  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  a  strong  defensive  capabil- 
ity. 

We  have,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  pointed  out,  sold  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  military  equipment 
and  other  materiel  to  the  Saudis. 
Since  1973.  The  figure  is  an  astound- 
ing $44  billion;  $22  billion  since  1980. 
Indeed,  the  next  largest  purchaser  of 
U.S.  military  equipment  has  bought 
only  $12  billion.  So  let  no  one  question 
whether  we  have  indeed  met  commit- 
ments to  the  Saudis. 

We  are  told  the  Saudis  are  supposed 
to  be  moderate,  yet  they  oppose  every 
peace  effort  aimed  at  resolving  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict;  and  yet  Egypt  is 
ostracized  by  the  Saudis  because  they 
made  peace  with  Israel.  For  some 
reason,  however,  this,  in  the  Middle 
East  can  still  be  labeled  moderation. 

The  Saudis  boycott  American  busi- 
nessmen who  would  deal  with  the  Is- 
raelis. They  are  not  helpful  to  the  Jor- 
danians in  their  efforts  to  gain  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  voted  to  con- 
demn the  United  States  when  we  cap- 
tured the  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
hijacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro.  Now 
they  publicly  sympathize  with  the 
Libyans  after  our  retaliatory  attack. 
In  the  United  Nations,  the  Saudis 
voted  with  the  United  States  only  13 
percent  of  the  time  in  recent  years  and 
never  more  than  20  percent  in  other 
years.  They  vote  with  all  the  radicals 
of  the  world— and  yet,  we  are  supposed 
to  believe  they  are  moderates. 

We  sold  AWACS  to  the  Saudis  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  would  aid 
U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and  move 
toward  helping  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  but  the  very  next  day  after  the 
sale  was  approved  here  in  the  Senate— 
the  very  next  day— they  raised  the 
price  of  oil.  And  then  the  very  next 
day  they  said  that  their  real  enemy  is 
Israel,  not  Iran  as  we  were  told;  that 
Israel  was  their  concern,  not  security 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  one  day  that 
we  are  able  to  sell,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  this  body,  arms  to  the  Saudis. 
What  an  ally  they  would  be  in  making 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  With  their 


ability  to  help  states  In  the  Middle 
East,  what  an  ally  they  could  be  In 
supporting  the  peace  efforts  that  per- 
haps could  finally  end  the  travail  of 
that  troubled  area. 

Imagine,  Mr.  President,  what  a  posi- 
tive force  for  change  the  Saudis  could 
be.  We  are  told  that  is  not  their  style. 
But  why  should  that  be,  and  why 
should  we  willingly  accept  that 
premise?  The  Saudis  spend  inordinate 
sums,  giving  money  to  all  sorts  of  par- 
ties in  the  Middle  East  to  keep  them 
from  meddling  in  Saudi  Arabia's  inter- 
nal affairs.  Imagine  if  they  would  use 
this  money  instead  as  a  constructive 
force  to  solve  problems  instead  of  just 
trying  to  keep  those  problems  beyond 
their  doors.  Imagine  If  that  money 
had  gone  to  better  the  lot  of  the  refu- 
gees instead  of  the  PLO.  Imagine  if 
that  money  had  gone  to  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  region  instead  of 
funding  Syria. 

So  I  hope  one  day,  Mr.  President,  we 
indeed  will  be  able  to  sell  arms  to  the 
Saudis  and  do  so  because  of  their  ac- 
tions. But  now  there  is  hardly  a  justifi- 
cation. There  is  simply  no  justification 
from  the  actions  that  they  have  taken 
in  the  Middle  East  that  would  justify 
to  us  that  now  is  the  proper  time  to 

move  in  making  this  sale^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
good  news  tonight  is  that  I  heard  the 
majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  defend  the  President's  ini- 
tiative on  this  sale.  The  bad  news  is 
that  Congress  is  apparently  of  the 
mind  to  continue  showing  reluctance 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  man  mandat- 
ed to  identify  our  interests  and  con- 
duct policy  in  support  thereof. 

I  am  as  in  favor  of  our  moral  and 
strategic  commitment  to  Israel  as 
anyone  In  this  room.  I  believe  that  we 
can  support  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  no  prejudice  to  the 
moral  and  strategic  commitment  to 
Israel.  I  believe  ATPAC  Is  not  particu- 
larly rabid  or  even  strongly  opposed  to 
this  sale. 

I  believe  a  fact  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  us  Lb  that  the  Saudis  are 
relatively  low  in  self-defense  capabili- 
ties. I,  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
helped  conduct  a  3V4-year  project  to 
buUd  up  that  capability.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  still  weak,  in  spite  of  the  figures 
given  here,  in  light  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing with  respect  to  Libya,  Sudan,  and 
Chad,  endangering  Egypt;  in  light  of 
what  is  liappening  with  the  radical  en- 
tente of  Syria,  Libya,  Iran,  North 
Korean,  and  Cuba  and  with  their  ef- 
forts to  expel  North  Americans  from 
areas  of  influence  tmd  strategic  impor- 
tance around  the  world. 


That  falls  right  in  with  Brezhnev's 
two  objectives,  one  of  which  he  stated 
to  be  denial  to  the  West  of  oil  in  the 
Mideast.  We  are  tampering  with  a 
vital  interest  of  this  country  today, 
and  I  think  we  are  tampering  with  it 
without  thinking  about  it  deeply 
enough. 

I  wish  we  could  vote  in  favor  of  the 
President's  proposal.  The  Saudis,  in 
condemning  our  military  action  in 
Libya,  are  responding  to  the  politics  of 
fear.  Are  we  doing  that?  Are  we  exac- 
erbating the  fear  in  Saudi  Arabia?  We 
are  exacerbating  the  fear  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  elsewhere,  deriving  from 
their  observation  that  the  United 
States  does  not  support  its  friends  and 

the  Soviet  Union  does.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

New  Jersey^ 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 316,  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  proposed  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  one  of 
the  five  original  cosponsors  of  this  res- 
olution of  disapproval,  and  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  Senator  Crai»- 
STON,  for  the  outstanding  leadership 
he  has  shown  on  this  issue. 

This  sale  is  a  bad  idea.  The  Saudis 
do  not  need  these  weapons.  They  do 
not  deserve  them.  I  disagree  with  the 
administration  that  this  sale  will  help 
advance   our   foreign   policy   in   the 
Middle  East.  In  fact,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  sale  would  more  likely  exacerbate 
terrorism  than  lessen  it.  The  weapons 
proposed  for  sale  to  the  Saudis  could 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands,   further 
threatening  the  security  of  Innocent 
civilians  from  our  counUy  and  others. 
The  military  justification  for  this 
sale  does  not  withstand  close  scrutiny. 
The  delivery  of  sidewinders,  harpoons, 
and  stinger  missiles  proposed  for  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  as  a  buffer  against 
the  Iranian  Air  Force,  will  not  even 
begin  until  1989.  Saudi  Arabia  already 
has  over  3,000  sidewinder  missiles  to 
knock    out    less    than    100    Iranian 
planes.   This   sale   cannot   help   the 
Saudis  deal  with  any  near  term  threat 
from  Iran.  But,  should  it  be  approved, 
it  would  give  them  at  least  36  missiles 
per  aircraft,  a.  ratio  far  higher  than 
either  the  United  States  or  Israel.  I 
think  that  is  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  because  the 
military  rationale  for  this  sale  is  weak, 
the  administration  has  not  empha- 
sized it.  Instead,  it  has  emphasized  the 
need  to  signal  our  determination  to 
back  the  Saudis  against  the  revolu- 
tionary fundamentalism  of  Iran.  I 
share  this  goal.  But,  I  do  not  believe 
that  selling  the  Saudis  weapons  effec- 
tively serves  this  goal. 

We  have  already  signaled  our  deter- 
mination to  support  Saudi  Arabia  in 


ways  that  will  actually  help  her— by 
stationing  4  U.8.  Air  Force  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  aislst  the  Saudi  Air 
Force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by 
sending  combat  units  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
including  F-IS  fighters,  when  they 
were  needed.  We  have  sold  Saudi 
Arabia  $60  bUllon  worth  of  mUitary 
goods  and  services,  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

D  1920 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued 
that  if  we  don't  make  this  sale,  our 
credibility  with  the  gulf  Arab  SUtes 
and  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  undermined. 
But  United  SUtes  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  equal  our  sales  to  all  our  Euro- 
pean allies  combined.  Our  Saudi  sales 
are  higher  than  to  any  other  country. 
How  often  must  we  prove  our  credibil- 
ity? How  many  sales  must  we  make 
until  each  one  stops  being  a  litmus 
test  of  our  friendship? 

Mr.  President,  America  should  stop 
submitting  to  Saudi  litmus  tests  and 
administer  some  of  our  own.  Saudi 
Arabia  would  not  pass.  She  has  not 
supported  our  foreign  policy  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  supported  our 
enemies.  Saudi  support  for  Muammar 
Qadhaf  i  is  the  most  recent  example. 

When  the  United  States  stood  up  to 
Libya  following  the  terrorist  attacks  In 
Rome  and  Vienna's  airports,  Saudi 
Arabia  took  Libya's  side.  She  support- 
ed an  Islamic  foreign  ministers  state- 
ment condemning  United  States  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  expressing  solidarity 
with  Libya.  That  statement  also  prom- 
ised to  make  good  on  any  Libyan  eco- 
nomic losses  jcaused  by  the  United 
States  boycott. 

After  Libya's  attack  on  the  United 
States  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  Saudi 
Arabia  supported  an  Arab  League 
council  statement  expressing  full  soli- 
darity with  Libya.  The  statement  la- 
beled the  United  States  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  Arab  coimtries,  denounced 
United  States  aggression,  and  called 
on  the  Arab  coimtries  to  provide  Libya 
with  assistance  to  confront  it. 

The  Saudis  continued  their  support 
of  Qadhaf i  further,  calling  President 
Reagan's  retaliation  against  Libyan 
terrorism  "counter  to  all  international 
norms."  Saudi  support  for  Muammar 
Qadhaf  i  is  a  direct  slap  at  American 
foreign  policy  and  our  attempts  to 
eradicate  terrorism. 

Saudi  support  for  Muammar  Qadha- 
fi  is  consistent  with  the  Saudis'  past 
record.  The  Saudis  have  bankrolled 
PLO  terrorists  to  the  tune  of  $114  mil- 
lion a  year  since  1979.  And  their  finan- 
cial support  for  Syria,  another  United 
States  enemy  is  reported  to  be  $600 
million  annually. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  only  a  supporter 
of  terrorists  but  an  opponent  of  peace 
with  lutiel.  our  most  reliable  and 
steadfast  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  provides  the  United  States  with 
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valuable  intelligence  on  the  Middle 
East  and  Eastern  Europe.  And  Israeli 
military  experience  tests  the  perform- 
ance of  American  and  Soviet  equip- 
ment in  battle.  Our  alliance  enables 
America  to  coimt  on  the  use  of  Israeli 
air  bases  and  seaports  in  a  regional  or 
greater  conflict.  Her  seciuity  contrib- 
utes directly  to  oiu-  own. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently 
worked  against  American  efforts  to 
make  peace  in  the  region.  She  has  op- 
posed the  Camp  David  process,  the 
Reagan  plan,  and  the  Lebanon-Israeli 
Accord  of  1983.  Recently,  Saudi  Arabia 
refused  to  support  King  Hussein  in 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel.  In- 
stead, the  Saudis  reportedly  offered 
Jordan  free  oil  as  an  inducement  to 
repair  relations  with  Syria.  The  Saudis 
have  led  the  effort  to  impose  sanctions 
on  American  companies  doing  business 
with  Israel  and  have  tried  to  bribe 
Oman  to  deny  the  United  States 
access  to  its  military  facilities. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  voted  for  a  series 
of  U.N.  resolutions  which  condemn 
Israel.  These  resolutions  lay  the 
groundwork  for  expelling  Israel  from 
the  United  Nations  and  miticlng  her 
into  an  international  pariah.  They 
also  criticize  the  American  alliance 
with  Israel  as  encouraging  Israel  to 
pursue  so-called  aggressive  and  expan- 
sionist policies. 

Saudi  Arabia  remains  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Israel,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
changing  that  status.  Saudi  forces 
took  part  in  the  1948,  1967,  and  1973 
wars  with  Israel.  We  should  not 
reward  such  a  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  real  con- 
cern about  where  the  weapons  we  sell 
today  may  end  up  tomorrow.  The 
Saudis  allow  Palestinians  to  train  with 
their  army.  They  support  the  PLO  fi- 
nancially. They  already  have  enough 
stingers  for  their  own  needs.  With  this 
history  of  Saudi-PLO  cooperation, 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  stingers 
could  end  up  in  the  PLO's  hands. 

And  Saudi  Arabia's  participation  in 
past  wars  against  Israel  increase  the 
chances  that  Saudi  stockpiles  will 
serve  as  an  arsenal  for  other  states  at- 
tacking Israel.  Since  stingers  can  shoot 
down  commercial  as  well  as  military 
airplanes,  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
would  pose  a  real  threat  to  air  travel- 
ers of  all  countries. 

B4r.  President,  when  the  Saudi's  lack 
of  support  for  United  States  foreign 
policy  interests  is  added  to  the  lack  of 
military  Justification  for  this  sale,  a 
strong  case  is  made  for  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  Congress,  to  tell  Saudi 
Arabia:  No  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESID  NO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 
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Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  resolution  now  before  us. 
Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  has 
said  it  well.  I  do  not  believe,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  believe,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  does  not  believe,  that 
this  sale  represents  a  threat  to  Israel. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  Congress  that  would  vote  for  this 
sale  if  they  believed  that. 

Israel  is  a  good  friend  and  ally.  The 
United  States  will  and  should  do  ev- 
erything necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  a  strong 
Israel.  Does  this  sale  threaten  Israel? 
No;  this  sale  will  not  affect  Israel's 
qualitative  military  edge,  an  edge  that 
is  increasing  and  expected  to  continue 
to  increase.  The  weapons  in  this  sale 
are  defensive  in  natiu-e.  The  United 
States  can  and  will  impose  restrictions 
on  the  storage,  deployment,  and  use  of 
the  weapons  systems  in  this  sale.  In 
addition,  the  Government  of  Israel 
has  publicly  stated  that  it  does  not 
consider  the  sale  a  threat  to  its  seciul- 
ty.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  second 
guess  the  Israeli  Government. 

Can  this  sale  enhance  Israel's  securi- 
ty? Yes;  to  the  extent  that  it  provides 
a  moderate,  pro-western  Arab  nation 
the  means  to  defend  itself  and  the 
other  nations  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council.  The  sale  will  promote  securi- 
ty and  stability  in  the  Gulf  region. 
Again,  as  I  noted  above,  the  United 
States  retains  influence  over  the  de- 
ployment and  use  of  these  weapons 
systems,  as  well  as  control  of  the  flow 
of  spare  parts.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  if  we  deny  this  sale  and  the 
Saudis  go  elsewhere  to  purchase  com- 
parable weapon  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the 
most  dangerous  move  toward  instabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  today  is  not  the 
chaos  terrorism  in  Lebanon.  It  is  not  a 
whole  host  of  other  crises  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
This  tragic  war  is  now  In  its  sixth  year 
and  it  may  be  tilting  away  from  stale- 
mate and  toward  Iran.  This  war  took  a 
dramatic  turn  In  February  of  this  year 
when  Iran  drove  into  Iraq  and  estab- 
lished a  beachhead  10  miles  from  the 
Kuwait  border.  Some  argue  that  this 
war  is  not  a  threftt  to  Saudi  Arabia's 
security,  but  it  seems  difficult  to 
ignore  the  shifting  balance  of  power 
and  force  in  the  region.  These  changes 
could  create  enormous  Instability  in 
the  Middle  East  threatening  all  of  us. 
Some  have  questioned  whether 
Saudi  Arabia  would  benefit  from  this 
sale  when  the  delivery  of  the  weapon 
systems  would  not  commence  until 
1989.  Weapons  that  have  not  been  de- 
livered will  not  provide  a  direct  mili- 
tary benefit  to  Saudi  Arabia  but  the 
sale  itself  has  significance:  it  will  send 
a  message  to  Iran  that  the  United 
States  will  help  moderate  Arab  States 


defend  themselves;  it  wiU  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Iran  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  protect  its  own  interests  in  the 
region;  and,  it  will  send  a  strong  signal 
of  UJB.  support  to  other  Arab  States, 
encouraging  them  to  resist  intimida- 
tion from  Iran. 

The  sale  has  additional  significance 
with  respect  to  the  perception  of  the 
United  States  and  our  commitments  In 
the  region.  We  are  rapidly  losing  influ- 
ence among  the  moderate  Arab  States 
in  the  region  and  losing  the  ability  to 
influence  events  there.  Denial  of  the 
sale  will  have  enormous  significance, 
heightened  by  the  loss  of  the  arms 
sale  to  Jordan.  Once  again,  the  United 
States  will  be  seen  to  be  breaking  its 
pattern  of  support.  The  stability  of 
our  commitment  to  the  nations  in  the 
region  is  at  stake. 

The  performance  of  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment is  not  always  as  we  might 
like,  but  then  even  our  closest  allies  do 
not  always  act  in  the  way  we  would 
like.  We  must  not  forget  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  an  Arab  Nation  operating  in 
an  Arab  world.  Saudi  Arabia  has  con- 
tributed to  peace  in  the  region  and  to 
other  United  States  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. Saudi  Arabia  is  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  collective  defense  effort  of 
the  Gulf  Cooperative  Council,  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  the  Gulf  States.  It 
has  supported  every  mediation  effort 
to  end  the  tragic  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
was  instnunental  In  achieving  cease- 
fires in  Lebanon  in  1982  and  1983. 

Saudi  Arabia  played  a  key  role  in 
moving  the  Arab  position  of  no  peace 
with  Israel  to  a  position  of  questioning 
how  peace  could  best  be  achieved.  It 
maintained  its  financial  and  quiet  po- 
litical support  for  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  after  he  reestablished  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Egypt  in  1984  and 
during  his  1985  effort  to  develop  an 
agreed  formulation  for  initiating 
direct  Jordanian-Palestinian  talks 
with  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  keeping  de- 
mands for  sanctions  and  economic 
boycotts  out  of  Arab  League  resolu- 
tions supporting  Libya  against  the 
United  States.  It  provides  financial 
support  for  the  security  and  economic 
development  needs  of  key  United 
States  friends  in  the  Arab  world— such 
as  Morocco,  Pakistan.  Jordan.  North 
Yemen.  Sudan,  and  Tunisia.  Saudi 
Arabia  also  provides  substantial  hu- 
manitarian and  other  support  for  the 
Afghan  mujaheddin  or  freedom  fight- 
ers. It  is  also  a  major  contributor  to 
international  development  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  World 
Food  Program,  UNRWA,  and  the  Afri- 
cian  Development  Bank. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  whether 
by  denying  this  sale  we  can  force 
Saudi  Arabia  to  change  Its  policies. 
This  is  an  unrealistic  tactic  that  wlD 
not  work.  The  Saudis  can  and  wHl  go 
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elsewhere  for  the  weapons  they  need, 
as  they  did  In  the  case  of  the  Torna- 
dos. Loss  of  that  sale  cost  the  United 
SUtes  between  $12  to  $20  billion  in 
lost  sales. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  quit  second- 
guessing  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  quit  assuming  that 
we.  all  535  of  us,  are  Secretaries  of 
State.  By  doing  so  we  create  an  inco- 
herent and  inconsistent  foreign  policy. 
I  think  it  Is  time  to  support  this  ad- 
ministration, which  has  clearly  and 
consistently,  for  the  almost  6  years  of 
its  existence,  supported  the  independ- 
ence, the  strength,  and  the  security  of 
Israel.  To  deny  this  sale  will  not  keep 
the  weapons  out.  They  will  buy  them 
elsewhere.  To  deny  this  sale  will  inevi- 
tably reduce  the  Influence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
where  it  Is  so  critically  needed. 

We  can  argue  about  the  actions  of 
the  Saudis  in  the  past,  we  might  wish 
they  were  better,  and  we  hope  that 
they  can  be  an  ally  for  peace.  But 
mark  my  words,  Mr.  President.  If  we 
deny  this  sale  we  will  inevitably  watch, 
actions  which  will  be  adverse  to  the 
United  States  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  ultimately  actions  which  will 
be  adverse  to  the  security  interests  of 
Israel  itself. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  today  to  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  316  which  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  $354  million  worth  of  so- 
phisticated missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  proposed  sale  of  1,696  Sidewind- 
ers, 100  Harpoons,  and  800  Stinger 
missiles  is  the  latest  installment  In  a 
massive  muldyear  military  supply  re- 
lationship imprecedented  in  our  histo- 
ry. Since  1950.  arms  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  have  totalled  approximately 
$50  billion. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  major  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  which  includes  five 
AW  ACS  aircraft  and  enhancements 
for  their  F-15'8. 

During  the  debate  over  the  AWACS 
sale.  President  Reagan  sent  then 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
a  letter  stating  that: 

Transfer  of  the  AWACS  will  take  place 
only  .  .  .  after  Congress  has  received  In 
writing  a  Presidential  certification  .  .  .  that 
the  following  conditions  have  been  met  .  .  . 
that  Initiatives  toward  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute  in  the  region  have  either 
been  successfully  completed  or  that  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  that  goal  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  substantial  assistance 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Supporters  of  that  sale  predicted  an 
upturn  in  relations  with  Siaudl  Arabia. 
However,  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
proval of  that  sale,  Saudi  Arabia 
raised  the  price  of  oil  by  $2  per  barrel, 
gave  the  PLO  $28  million  in  addition 


to  their  annual  payment  of  $114  mil- 
lion, and  participated  in  an  effort  to 
blodc  Oman's  agreement  to  cooperate 
militarily  with  the  United  SUtes. 
Since  then,  they  resiuned  diplomatic 
relations  with  Libya;  undermined  the 
United  SUtes  negotiated  Lebanon- 
Israel  accord  of  1983  by  refusing  to 
fulfill  an  explicit  promise  to  use  their 
financial  leverage  on  Syria  to  persuade 
it  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon;  pres- 
sured Jordan  not  to  accept  the  1982 
Reagan  peace  Initiative;  and  opposed 
the  latest  efforts  by  King  Hussein  to 
enter  the  peace  process  by  threatening 
to  Impose  economic  sanctions  on 
Jordtoi  if  King  Hussein  entered  Into 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel. 

The  Saudis  have  opposed  the  Camp 
David  accords  and  punished  Egypt  for 
signing  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  by 
severing  diplomatic  ties  with  Egypt. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
sale  is  needed  for  Saudi  defense.  But, 
the  administration  has  not  explained 
how  this  sale  would  enhance  Saudi  se- 
curity. 

The  administration  claims  that  our 
willingness  to  support  Saudi  Arabia 
has  served  as  a  deterrent  to  Iran  and 
that  acting  now  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  Iran.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration fails  to  indicate  how  this  new 
sale  would  provide  stronger  signals 
than  those  previously  given.  The 
United  SUtes  has  provided  the  strong- 
est possible  signs  of  our  concern  by 
sUtionlng  military  units  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  including  AWACS  and  F-lS's. 
However,  these  new  weapons  will  not 
be  delivered  in  time  to  have  any 
Impact  on  the  current  Iranian  offen- 
sive. 

Saudi  Arabia  already  has  been  pro- 
vided more  than  enough  missiles  to 
deal  with  any  Iranian  threat.  Iran  has 
fewer  than  100  combat  aircraft.  Past 
sales  have  provided  the  Saudis  with 
more  than  3,000  Sidewinder  missiles. 
This  gives  the  Saudi  Air  Force  30  Side- 
winders for  every  Iranian  aircraft. 
Sale  of  more  than  1,600  Sidewinders 
would  give  them  more  than  46  missiles 
per  Iranian  aircraft.  This  calculation 
actually  undersUtes  Saudi  Inventories 
of  air-to-air  missiles,  including  the 
American  Sparrow  and  the  French 
Magic. 

The  administration  claims  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  overall  United  SUtes- 
Saudi  bilateral  relationship  and  to  our 
credibility  with  the  rest  of  the  gulf 
Arabs,  that  we  make  the  sale.  Time, 
and  time  again  the  administration  has 
been  told  that  American  credibility  de- 
pends entirely  on  a  given  arms  sale. 
Tet,  the  United  SUtes  has  sold  more 
military  goods  and  services  to  Saudi 
Arabia  than  to  any  other  country. 
Indeed,  no  other  country  even  comes 
close.  Sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  since  the 
1950's  exceeded  $50  billion,  including 
$20  billion  remaining  in  the  pipeline. 
No  other  country  has  purchases 
amounting  to  even  $12  billion.  Indeed, 


total  sales  to  all  our  European  allies 
combined  amount  to  u>proximaUly 
$50  billion.  This  trend  has  continued 
in  recent  years.  Just  last  year  total 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  amounted  to  $3.5 
billion,  or  more  than  25  percent  of 
sales  to  all  countries. 

This  sale  does  not  further  U.S.  inter- 
ests; It  does  not  promote  peace;  it  does 
not  make  sense.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  sale  by  supporting  this 
resolution  of  disapproval.  This  sale 
has  been  called  a  test  of  United  SUtes- 
Saudi  relations.  Maybe  it  is  a  test— a 
test  to  see  if  there  is  sufficient  interest 
and  support  to  reconsider  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  essence  of  my  objection  to  this 
sale  is  that  the  Saudis  have  not  sup- 
ported the  United  States'  interests  in 
the  Mideast.  The  President  in  urging 
the  sale  of  the  AWACS  in  1981  said 
that  we  could  pull  the  plug  at  any 
time  if  the  Saudis  failed  to  participate 
in  the  Mideast  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  facts  are 
unequivocal  that  the  Saudis  have  not 
participated  or  contributed  to  the  Mid- 
east peace  process. 

On  March  26  of  this  year  in  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Oi>erations  Sub- 
committee, I  asked  that  pointed  ques- 
tion of  Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU    exchange    be    Included    In    the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Sracrsa.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  Administration  has 
submitted,  for  congressional  approval,  the 
sale  of  some  $364  million  in  advanced  arms 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Administration  has 
not  yet  delivered  the  AWACS,  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  hotly  contested  IMl  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  I  recall  well  when  the 
President  sought  sumwrt  for  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1981  that  he  ar- 
ticulated an  approach  that  the  sale  was 
based  on  an  interest  in  getting  the  Saudis 
involved  in  the  Middle-East  peace  process. 
The  President  said  that  if  the  Saudis  did 
not  become  involved  in  the  Mid-Eaatem 
peace  process  that  the  plug  could  be  pulled 
on  the  delivery  of  the  AWACS. 

In  the  intervening  time  between  1981, 
when  the  matter  was  acted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress in  October,  and  delivery,  which  I  un- 
derstand Is  now  set  for  October  of  this  year, 
can  you  be  specific  in  terms  of  what  the 
Saudis  have  done  to  assist  in  the  BCld-East 
peace  process? 

Secretary  Shults.  We  will  present,  when 
it  comes  time  for  formal  notification,  a  full 
statement  on  the  Saudi  arms  package.  The 
earlier  sale  and  this  one  are  not  linked  pri- 
marily to  the  peace  process,  they  are  linked 
to  our  strategic  interest  in  the  Oulf.  and 
what  happens  in  the  Oulf.  That  has  always 
been  the  prime  resting  place  for  it. 

I  think  the  ability  of  Saudi  Arabia,  with 
iU  planes,  to  assert  Itself  in  the  Oulf  has 
stood  us  in  good  stead,  particularly  during 
the  tanker  war  period  in  which  the  Saudis 
iuoeeasfuUy  challenged  and  brought  down 
Iranian  planes.  I  think  that  it  sobered  the 
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situation  up  and  it  served  our  interests  to 
have  that  country,  in  that  area,  take  that 
action. 

As  their  capacities  develop  further,  I 
think  it  wlU  further  contribute  to  sUbUity, 
just  as  I  think  it  has  been  helpful  to  have 
strength  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  we  tried  to  cope 
with  the  problems  in  the  Yemens  recently. 

Insofar  as  the  peace  process  is  concerned, 
that  is  a  related  matter,  and  it  was  stated  In 
the  President's  approach  back  in  1981.  Obvi- 
ously, we  are  all  disappointed  that  more  has 
not  happened  in  the  peace  process.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  and  hard  problem.  There  are 
pluses  and  minuses  to  pass  around  on  all 
counts. 

However,  my  conclusion  is,  from  having 
struggled  with  this  and  having  talked  with 
the  Saudis  a  lot  about  it,  and  having 
watched  their  way  of  trying  to  have  some 
impact  on  key  players,  they  have  made  an 
effort  to  be  constructive  and  contribute  to 
it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Were  there  time  to 
read  it  into  the  Record,  I  think  that 
the  conclusion  would  follow  from  ev- 
eryone's objective  point  of  view  as 
mine  follows  that  the  Saudis  have  not 
contributed  to  the  Mideast  peace  proc- 
ess. Th::  Saudis  have  not  supported 
the  United  States,  and  in  fact  have 
backed  Libya,  denouncing  the  recent 
action  of  the  United  States  retaliating 
against  terrorist  raids. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee,  Senator  Lugar.  to  re- 
spond to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  es- 
sential question  of  support  of  this  sale; 
that  is,  in  what  way  specifically  have 
the  Saudis  contributed  to  the  Mideast 
peace  process? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  has  been  assisted  by 
the  Saudis  with  cash  payments  so  that 
he  was  able  to  be  a  part  of  the  peace 
process.  King  Fahd  announced  a  p>eace 
plan  for  the  region  in  1981  that  for 
the  first  time  moved  the  Arab  consen- 
sus toward  recognition  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist.  The  Saudis  were  also  helpful 
In  supporting  United  States  diplomacy 
in  Lebanon.  They  have  pushed  repeat- 
edly for  a  settlement  to  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.  They  have  also  supported  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  whom  we 
also  support.  These  are  all  elements  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

That  is  more  specificity  than  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  With  all  due 
respect  I  do  not  think  that  brief  state- 
ment—and I  know  it  is  abbreviated 
necessarily— or  any  statement  of  the 
Saudis'  activities  since  1981  constitutes 
any  real  effort  or  real  support  in  the 
Idideast  peace  process. 

When  they  have  sent  some  of  their 
financial  assistance,  it  has  been  minus- 
cule, and  it  is  de  minimus  especially 
considering  their  support  of  the  PLO. 

Mr.  P>resident.  on  the  face  of  this 
record.  I  think  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  best  served  by 
not  making  this  sale.  The  standards 


which  this  Senator  applies  are  the 
standards  which  the  President  articu- 
lated himself  in  1981,  and  those  stand- 
ards are  whether  the  Saudis  have  con- 
tributed to  that  peace  process.  I  say 
they  have  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  President's  decision 
to  meet  the  Saudis'  request  for  more 
missiles  is  absolutely  sound  in  my 
Judgment.  It  passes  every  test  that  one 
might  devise  for  such  a  sale.  It  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  wlU  continue  to  have  moderate 
friends  in  the  Arab  world,  and  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to 
have  some  influence  in  that  area. 

A  United  States  rejection  of  the 
Saudi  request  may  cause  a  serious 
breach  in  our  40-year  relationship 
with  the  Saudis,  will  certainly  con- 
vince them  to  look  elsewhere  for  de- 
pendable arms  sources,  and  will  send  a 
loud  and  clear  message  that  we  are  not 
as  good  as  our  word. 

When  I  see  how  quickly  opposition 
to  this  sale  has  grown.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  it  just  a  reflex.  How 
many  of  the  sale's  opponents  have 
taken  a  close  look  at  exactly  what  this 
sale  involves?  We  are  considering  the 
sale  of  Sidewinder,  Harpoon,  and 
Stinger  missiles,  none  of  which  would 
be  new  additions  to  the  Saudi  arsenal. 
This  would  simply  augment  and  up- 
grade what  the  Saudis  have  already 
bought  from  us.  Until  recently,  we 
have  given  them  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  continue  to 
depend  on  us  for  such  followup  sales, 
that  we  were  committed  to  helping 
moderate  Arab  countries  defend  them- 
selves. Yet  for  no  good  reason  that  I 
can  see,  there  is  now  a  movement  to 
end  that  commitment.  The  resolution 
before  use  would  throw  into  question 
an  arms  supply  relationship  which  has 
stood  for  decades. 

If  this  sale  is  disapproved  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  not  be  the  first  signal 
we  have  sent  to  the  Saudis  that  we  are 
undependable.  The  original  version  of 
this  paclutge  included  F-lS's  and  a 
number  of  other  items.  But  when  it 
became  clear  that,  in  the  face  of  con- 
gressional opposition,  the  first  propos- 
al didn't  stand  a  chance,  the  Saudis 
turned  to  the  British,  from  whom  they 
purchased  72  Tornado  attack  planes. 
This  lost  opportunity  cost  the  United 
States  at  least  $12  billion  in  arms 
sales.  But  more  importantly,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  what  may  be— if  we  reject 
this  latest  request  from  the  Saudis— a 
weakening    of    our    ties    with    Saudi 


Arabia,  and  therefore  of  our  influence 
in  the  BClddle  East. 

Influence  is.  after  all,  what  we  are 
debating  today.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Saudis  need  these 
missiles.  They  say  they  need  them, 
and  they  are  willing  to  buy  them  in 
cash,  for  $34  million,  without  any  UJ3. 
credits  or  subsidies.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  sale  is  a  threat 
to  Israeli  security.  The  Israelis  them- 
selves concede  that  these  missiles  will 
not  alter  the  current  balance  of  power 
in  the  region,  which  is  why  they  decid- 
ed not  to  contest  it.  The  question  we 
are  answering  today  is  whether  or  not 
the  Middle  East  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  best  served  by  a 
demonstration  of  continued  United 
States  commitment  to  assisting  Saudi 
security.  The  President  has  deter- 
mined that  our  broad  policy  goals  in 
the  region  demand  approval  of  this 
sale.  and.  for  several  reasons.  I  agree 
with  him. 

First,  the  Saudis  face  a  clear  threat 
from  the  radical,  militaristic  funda- 
mentalism of  Khomeini's  Iran.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  back  up  Saudi 
Arabia,  one  of  the  region's  strongest 
pro-Western  countries,  as  it  stands 
toe-to-toe  with  Iran's  rabid  anti-Ameri- 
canism. Otherwise,  we  will  have  to 
look  much  more  seriously  at  future, 
direct  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  quagmire.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recall  that  2  years  ago 
Saudi  pUots  flying  F-lS's  successfully 
defended  an  intrusion  by  Iranian  air- 
craft. Would  any  of  us  here  today 
prefer  a  scenario  in  which  U.S.  pilots 
in  U.S.  aircraft  are  forced  to  perform 
the  same  task? 

Second.  United  States  oil  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  call  for  continued 
United  States-Saudi  cooperation  on 
defenses.  For  many  years  now  the 
United  States  has  pledged  to  defend 
the  gulf  against  any  attempts  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  oil.  Let  us  not  forget  in 
these  days  of  low  oil  prices  that  the 
gulf,  upon  which  we  continue  to 
depend  for  many  of  our  petroleum 
needs,  is  hardly  a  secure  place.  Iran 
dominates  the  gulf  geographically, 
with  Saudi  Arabia  acting  as  the  key 
counterbalance.  To  reject  the  Saudis 
when  they  seek  our  help  in  depending 
not  only  their  own  interests,  but  those 
of  all  countries  dependent  on  gulf  oil, 
is  really  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot. 

Third,  we  must  look  at  our  role  as  a 
superpower  attempting  to  influence 
events  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  the  alarmist  argument 
that  disapproval  of  this  sale  will  di- 
rectly increase  Soviet  influence  in  the 
region.  But  there  is  no  denying  that 
our  efforts  to  coimter  anti-American 
and  Soviet-influenced  states  such  as 
Syria  rely  heavily  on  our  continued 
close  ties  with  traditionally  friendly 
states  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 


There  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
should  disapprove  this  sale  because 
the  Saudis  have  ties  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  to  Syria, 
and  because  they  condemned  recent 
United  States  actions  in  Libya.  My  re- 
sponse is  that  the  Saudis  are  Arabs, 
and  that  no  United  States  policy  will 
ever  make  them  break  their  ties  to  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world.  But  it  is  be- 
cause of  those  ties  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Arab  states  that  the 
United  States-Saudi  relationship  is  so 
important.  It  allows  us— unlike  the  So- 
viets—to work  with  both  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis, and  to  push  for  the  elusive 
peace  everyone  so  desires.  The  Saudis 
represent  Arab  moderation,  and  in 
such  a  fragile,  volatile  part  of  the 
world,  that  is  nothing  to  throw  away 
over  one  missile  sale. 

When  we  vote  on  this  resolution  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  tally  up  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  arms  sale.  The 
argiiments  for  the  sale,  which  add  up 
to  continued,  positive  U.S.  influence  in 
the  ever-shifting  sands  of  Mideast  pol- 
itics, are  compelling.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  them  closely  and 
to  give  the  President  the  support  he 
needs. 

Mr.  LEAHY,  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that,  despite  large  majorities  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  opposition, 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  go 
ahead  and  seek  a  vote  on  its  proposal 
to  sell  advanced  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  proposal  is  for  over  $350 
million  in  advanced  air-to-air  missiles, 
air-to-sea  missiles,  and  the  highly  so- 
phisticated Stinger  shoulder-fired 
ground-to-air  missile.  The  administra- 
tion's rationale  for  this  transfer  is  to 
strengthen  Saudi  Arabia's  defenses  in 
the  gulf  region  to  deter  Iranian  ag- 
gression spilling  over  from  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Unstated,  but  clearly  a 
major— in  fact,  the  real— reason  is  to 
send  political  signals  to  the  parties  in 
that  vital  strategic  region  that  the 
United  States  remains  firmly  commit- 
ted to  Saudi  security  and  will  r^act 
against  any  attempt  to  attack  or  un- 
dermine that  regime. 

I  do  not  dismiss  this  case  lightly. 
Stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  vital 
interest  to  the  United  States,  to 
NATO  and  to  Japan.  The  oil  flowing 
from  Middle  East  wells  fuels  much  of 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  Saudi 
regime  is  an  important  guarantor  of 
continued  Western  access  to  that  oil. 
A  strong,  dependable  Saudi  Arabia  is 
also  a  counterweight— at  least  in  con- 
junction with  other  moderate  Arab 
states— to  a  resurgent  and  aggressive 
Iran  under  the  radical  regime  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini.  The  admlnistra- 
tion  hopes  to  strengthen  this  counter- 
weight somewhat  by  this. 

Part  of  the  administrations's  justifi- 
cation is  also  that  the  Saudis  are  a 
moderating  factor  in  the  Middle  East 
equation  concerning  Israel.  Allegedly, 
the  Saudis  counsel  restraint  and.  pre- 


suming they  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  our  backing,  could  help  move 
forward  the  now  moribund  Middle 
East  peace  process  for  reconciliation 
between  Israel,  its  Arab  neighbors,  and 
the  Palestinian  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  administration's 
arguments  carefully.  Let's  look  at 
them  one  by  one.  First,  that  these 
weapons  will  strengthen  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's military  capabilities  to  defend 
itself,  especially  against  Iran.  So  far, 
the  United  States  has  sold  Saudi 
Arabia  more  than  $50  billion  in  mili- 
tary equipment,  with  another  $20  bil- 
lion yet  to  be  delivered.  That  is  more 
than  all  our  military  sales  to  our 
NATO  allies  combined.  Are  we  really 
to  believe  that  some  $350  million 
worth  of  additional  missiles  are  going 
to  represent  a  significant  increment  in 
Saudi  capability?  The  fact  is  that  the 
Saudis  already  have  all  these  missile 
systems  in  their  inventory,  and  this 
sale  simply  piles  up  more  redimdant, 
unusable  weapons.  For  example,  I  un- 
derstand the  Saudis  alreaidy  have 
more  than  30  Sidewinder  air-to-air 
missiles  for  each  advanced  fighter  air- 
craft in  their  Air  Force.  Compare  that 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  which  main- 
tains only  some  15  Sidewinders  for 
each  of  its  comparable  aircraft. 

The  Stinger  is  an  air  defense 
weapon.  Its  function  is  to  defend 
troops  and  ground  facilities  against  air 
attack.  The  air  threat  these  missiles 
are  to  defend  against  presumably 
comes  from  Iran,  not  Israel  since  we 
would  not  arm  Saudi  Arabia  against 
Israel.  Yet,  Iran  has  less  than  100 
combat  aircraft  left  after  5  years  of 
war  with  Iraq,  and  it  is  questionable 
how  many  of  these  are  stlU  operation- 
al. To  defend  against  this  "threat"  we 
have  already  sold  the  Saudis  400 
Stingers.  How  many  do  they  need? 
Frankly,  the  argument  that  this  sale 
will  actually  bolster  Saudi  military  ca- 
pabilities just  does  not  hold  water. 

What  then  of  the  argument  that  we 
need  to  send  a  strong  political  signal 
to  the  gulf  states  of  continued  commit- 
ment to  Saudi  security?  If  we  have  al- 
ready sold  $50  billion  In  military 
equipment,  and  have  $20  blUlon  more 
in  the  pipeline,  Just  how  important  is 
another  $360  million  signal  supposed 
to  be?  America's  commitment  to  Saudi 
seciulty  arises  from  our  vital  national 
interest  in  stability  and  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  not  from  the  fact  of 
some  arms  sales.  If  the  Saudi  regime 
needs  these  kinds  of  signals  via  anss 
sales  from  time  to  time,  somehow  our 
diplomats  and  leaders  are  not  making 
sufficiently  clear  to  them  the  facts  of 
our  parallel  interests.  I  see  no  rational 
need  to  demonstrate  these  UJ3.  inter- 
ests and  commitment  yet  again 
through  another  token  sale  of  military 
equipment  which  serves  no  meaning- 
ful defense  requirement. 


Finally,  let  lu  address  perhaps  the 
most  significant  administration  argu- 
ment—that we  must  keep  arming  the 
Saudis  so  they  will  contribute  to  reviv- 
ing the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Mr. 
President,  in  1978  the  suffering  BCiddle 
East  had  an  opportunity  for  peace 
with  the  Camp  David  peace  accords 
and  the  Egypt-Israel  Peace  Treaty. 
What  was  "moderate"  Saudi  Arabia's 
contribution  then?  It  was  to  denounce, 
attack,  and  undermine  Camp  David,  to 
join  with  the  Arab  intransigents  in  de- 
stroying that  fragile,  fleeting  opportu- 
nity for  peace  and  some  resolution  of 
the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

Since  that  time,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
continued  to  play  the  part  of  the  so- 
called  moderate  Arab  state,  sending  us 
quiet  signals  about  restraining  the 
Arab  radicals,  about  working  to  pro- 
mote movement  back  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  We  kept  sending  them  more 
arms  so  they  would  continue  to  show 
this  "moderation."  But.  what  has  hap- 
pened in  practice?  The  Saudis  have 
kept  on  financing  the  PLO.  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  and  parts  of  which  engage  in 
terrorism  against  Israel,  Western 
Eiirope,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Saudis  continue  their  relations  with 
the  radical  Arab  regimes,  in  some 
cases  providing  financing  which  keeps 
these  states  in  the  business  of  sponsor- 
ing  terrorism  and  preventing  the  re- 
emergence  of  a  viable  peace  process 
which  could  lead  to  a  settlement  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  the 
Saudis  do  this  out  of  malice  or  secret 
desire  to  support  terrorism.  I  do  say 
they  do  it  out  of  a  lack  of  courage. 
The  Saudis  are  survivors  in  the  Middle 
East  cockpit.  They  strive  for  one  goal 
...  to  keep  the  Saudi  regime  Intact, 
and  if  that  requires  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  mouths,  they  will 
do  that  without  blinking  an  eye.  Of 
course  they  would  like  to  see  real  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East:  the  radical 
Arab  regimes,  the  PLO,  and  the  Islam- 
ic fundamentalists  are,  in  the  long 
run.  a  deadly  threat  to  the  conserva- 
tive and  feudalistlc  Saudi  dynasty. 
But,  they  are  not  prepared  to  take  any 
stand,  any  risk,  to  deflect  that  danger 
by  Joining  the  United  States.  Egypt, 
and  Israel  in  sitting  down  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  finding  a  way  to  end 
40  years  of  conflict.  The  true  threat  to 
the  Saudis  is  the  lack  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East;  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  play  the  game  of  wooing  us 
one  day,  Syria  the  next,  and  then 
Yasir  Arafat  the  following  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  support  a 
firm  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  interests  really  do  coincide  with 
those  of  Saudi  Arabia,  properly  under- 
stood. We  both  need  a  peace  settle- 
ment that  removes  the  canker  of  Pal- 
estinian grievances,  breeding  ground 
of  terrorism  and  radicalism.  We  both 
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need  strong,  moderate.  pro-Western 
states,  in  the  liflddle  East  and  the  gulf, 
interested  in  economic  development, 
political  reform,  and  peaceful  relations 
with  their  neighbors.  However.  I 
strongly  believe  we  cannot  buy  this 
kind  of  policy  with  sjrmbolic.  token 
arms  sales  to  a  regime  that  will  not  act 
with  the  courage  of  its  convictions. 

This  sale  should  not  go  through  so 
long  as  Saudi  Arabia  is  unwilling  to 
work  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
When  I  see  real  evidence— not  back- 
door diplomatic  whispers  of  good  in- 
tentions—that the  Saudis  are  talking 
to  the  Jordanians,  the  Syrians,  and 
the  PLO,  telling  them  they  must  sit 
down  with  Israel  and  negotiate,  then 
and  only  then  will  I  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  more  arms  for  them.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 316,  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  administration  from  selling  an  ad- 
ditional $354  million  in  modem  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  sale  for  several 
reasons 

The  sale  wiU  not  make  the  Saudis 
any  more  sympathetic  to  our  foreign 
policy  goals. 

The  sale  does  not  provide  ansrthing 
that  will  significantly  add  to  the 
Saudis  ability  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  realistic  military  threats. 

The  sale  will  not  provide  any  serious 
message  to  Iran,  or  anybody  else, 
about  our  resolve  to  deal  with  military 
threats  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Instead,  the  sale  will  increase  the 
threat  to  Israel,  will  increase  the  risk 
of  terrorism,  and  wlU  further  erode 
any  support  for  a  Middle  East  peace 
process  by  showing  our  willingness  to 
reward  even  the  foes  of  the  peace 
process. 

During  another  arms  sale  debate  in 
1981,  the  President  assured  Congress 
that  the  Saudis  would  help  to  resolve 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Unfortunate- 
ly Saudi  Arabia  has  done  little  or 
nothing  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  they 
have  opposed  the  Camp  David  accords, 
opposed  the  1982  Resigan  peace  initia- 
tives, withheld  their  support  from 
King  Hussein's  peace  initiatives, 
helped  to  make  Egypt  the  pariah  of 
the  Arab  world  and  supported  coun- 
tries and  groups,  like  the  PLO  and 
Syria,  which  sponsor  terrorism  world- 
wide. Saudi  Arabia  voted  with  the 
United  States  only  11.3  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  United  Nations  during 
1984.  One  doesn't  need  to  be  a  student 
of  foreign  relations  to  predict  the 
Saudi  position  on  almost  any  interna- 
tional issue.  If  the  United  States  is  in 
favor  of  the  issue,  the  Saudis  are  op- 
posed to  it— and  vice  versa. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  already  the  single 
largest  recipient  of  United  States  de- 


fense goods  in  the  world,  and  this  ad- 
ministration is  selling  arms  to  them  at 
a  faster  rate  than  ever  before. 

Since  1950,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  sold  or  transferred  about 
$50  billion  worth  of  military  goods  and 
services  to  the  Saudis. 

No  other  country  has  received  over 
$12  billion  during  the  same  period. 

More  than  $44  billion  of  arms  have 
been  sold  to  the  Saudis  since  1971,  in- 
cluding nearly  $22  billion  sold  or 
transferred  since  1980. 

Every  time  an  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  proposed,  it  is  publicized  as 
the  test  of  our  friendship  with  the 
Saudi  regime.  But  if  $50  billion  hasn't 
produced  tangible  Saudi  support  for 
Middle  East  peace  efforts,  why  do  we 
think  we  can  buy  it  with  another  $354 
million? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  no  legiti- 
mate military  rationale  for  this  pro- 
posed arms  sale.  The  Saudi  Air  Force 
already  has  30  Sidewinder  missiles  for 
every  one  of  their  aircraft.  If  we  allow 
this  sale  to  go  through,  they  will  have 
37  missiles  for  each  aircraft.  Compare 
this  with  Israel's  stock  of  six  missiles 
per  plane,  Greece's  ratio  of  five  and 
the  Netherland's  nine.  In  reality,  the 
effect  of  this  sale  could  be  to  stockpile 
antiaircraft  missiles  for  the  entire 
Arab  world. 

The  only  thing  these  Sidewinder 
missiles  are  good  for  is  to  shoot  down 
other  airplanes  and  the  only  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  Iran.  The  Iranians 
may  now  have  less  than  100  combat 
aircraft  and  the  Saudis  have  3.000 
Sidewinders  from  previous  United 
States  sales.  If  the  Saudis  can't  shoot 
down  one  Iranian  aircraft  with  30  mis- 
siles. I  don't  believe  shipping  more 
missiles  to  them  will  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  any  case,  all  of  the  antiaircraft  or 
antiship  missUes  in  the  world  would 
not  stop  the  kind  of  human  wave 
ground  attacks  which  Iran  has  prac- 
ticed so  diligently  in  their  war  against 
Iraq.  Nor  would  the  new  shipment  of 
missiles  be  useful  against  internal  sub- 
version, which  is  probably  the  second 
most  likely  threat  to  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  we  should  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  of  having 
Stinger  missiles  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists.  The  Stinger  is  a  man-porta- 
ble surface-to-air  missile  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  military  role,  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  shooting  down  civilian  air- 
liners. The  proposed  sale  of  800  Sting- 
er missiles  and  200  launchers  simply 
increases  the  chance  that  some  of 
these  missiles  wlU  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  unconvinc- 
ing argument  in  favor  of  the  arms  sale 
is  that  it  demonstrates  U.S.  resolve  to 
would-be  aggressors  in  the  region. 

The  kind  of  weapons  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  sell  does  not  deter 
ground  attack  or  internal  subversion. 


which  are  the  real  threats  to  Saudi 
security. 

In  any  case,  the  new  weapons  would 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Saudis  until 
1989— there's  not  much  lu-gency  or 
sense  of  commitment  in  that  kind  of 
schedule. 

We  have  already  sold  the  Saudis  $50 
blUion  worth  of  equipment.  If  that 
doesn't  confirm  our  resolve,  then  we 
can't  convince  anybody  by  spending 
another  $354  million. 

Mr.  President,  all  coimtries  which 
are  interested  in  achieving  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  should  care- 
fuUy  weigh  the  consequences  of  selling 
arms  in  the  area.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  report 
which  says,  "•  •  •  the  United  States 
needs  to  consult  and  work  with  other 
arms  suppliers  lest  all  meaningful  con- 
straints of  sales  disappear."  This 
theme  exactly  complements  legislation 
(S.  1973)  which  I  introduced  last  year, 
which  would  limit  conventional  arms 
sales  to  the  Third  World.  That  legisla- 
tion would  establish  an  international 
forum,  modeled  after  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multilateral  Security 
Export  Controls  and  the  Nuclear  Sup- 
pliers Group.  Such  a  commission  could 
formulate  guidelines  to  regulate  inter- 
national arms  transfers.  As  I  stated  at 
the  time  I  introduced  that  legislation, 
"•  •  •  there  is  no  greater  real  threat 
to  world  peace  than  the  proliferation 
of  massive  quantities  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated conventional  weapons  in  re- 
gions of  great  instability.  In  an  imme- 
diate sense,  conventional  arms  sales 
may  pose  a  greater  danger  than  the 
more  dramatic  threat  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation." I  still  believe  that  state- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  necessary  or  useful  in  terms 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  objectives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  opposing  the 
sale  and  voting  for  the  proposed  reso- 
lution.* 

PROPOSED  SAUDI  ARMS  SALE  DOES  MOT  PROMOTE 
MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  proposed  sale  of  $354  million  in 
advanced  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that  this  arms 
transfer  is  not  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  will 
not  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
promoting  peace  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  316,  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  for  this  sale. 

The  basic  tests  of  any  proposed  arms 
sale  to  this  unsettled  region  are:  First 
whether  it  is  in  the  overall  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  second, 
whether  it  will  enhance  the  process  of 
creating  a  lasting  peace  there  in  which 


all  Middle  Eut  nations  might  live 
within  safe  and  secure  borders. 

The  administration  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  convincingly  that  this 
proposed  sale  of  high-technology 
weapons  to  such  a  violence-prone  area 
meets  these  critical  tests. 

Furthennore.  it  is  far  from  certain 
whether  this  sale  is  mllitarUy  Justified, 
in  terms  of  Saudi  Arabia's  legitimate 
security  needs.  One  also  must  raise 
questions  about  the  impact  this  sale 
could  have  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States'  strategic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  Israel. 

The  administration  contends  that 
this  sale  is  needed  to  encourage  Saudi 
support  for  the  Idlddle  East  peace 
process,  to  demonstrate  the  credibility 
of  United  States  promises  to  support 
moderate  Arab  nations,  and  to  help 
meet  Saudi  defense  requirements  in 
light  of  continuing  instability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  due  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
assurances  that  provision  of  these  so- 
phisticated and  capable  missiles  some- 
how will  embolden  the  kingdom  to 
more  aggressively  promote  a  Just  and 
comprehensive  peace  settlement. 

Other  factors  futher  undermine  the 
alleged  legitimacy  of  the  Saudi  case 
for  this  sale. 

First,  the  requested  weapons  would 
increase  the  potential  military  threat 
to  Israel.  That  these  missiles  already 
are  in  the  Saudi  arsenal  does  not  di- 
minish the  fact  that  provision  of  still 
more  of  them  further  complicates  Is- 
rael's self-defense  burdens. 

Second,  Saudi  Arabia  undercuts  her 
claim  as  a  leader  of  the  moderate 
Arabs  by  continuing  to  bankroll  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  and 
Syria,  both  chief  promoters  of  Middle 
East  terrorism  against  United  States 
interests. 

Third,  since  these  missiles  will  not 
be  delivered  until  1989-91.  they  are  of 
little  help  against  the  Iranian  threat 
today. 

The  next  few  months  should  be  a 
time  when  all  who  truly  seek  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  renew  their  efforts  to 
resolve  the  regional  stalemate  and 
achieve  a  lasting  solution  that  assures 
stability  and  fair  resolutions  of  the 
outstanding  Issues.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  security  concerns  of  Saudi 
Arabia— concerns  which  the  adminis- 
tration claims  this  arms  package  will 
address. 

However,  those  concerns  ultimately 
will  be  met  more  realistically  and  ef- 
fectively through  a  negotiated  frame- 
work of  peace  with  Israel.  Such  a 
framework  would  be  in  the  overall  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 

Rather  than  arms  sales  requests 
which  do  not  contribute  to  achieve- 
ment of  a  regional  peace  settlement, 
the  United  States  now  should  redouble 
Its  efforts  to  create  the  conditions  nec- 


essary for  diplomatic  progress  toward 
such  a  negotiated  outcome. 

Instead  of  seeking  simply  to  Increase 
its  military  arsenal,  Saudi  Arabia  also 
should  increase  its  involvement  in  the 
difficult  process  to  reach  a  durable, 
nonviolent  resolution  to  the  region's 
many  disputes. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration, Mr.  President,  for  the  per- 
sistence and  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Crah- 
8TON.  on  this  matter.  It  Is  he,  from  vir- 
tually the  moment  that  the  adminis- 
tration announced  its  intention  to 
pursue  this  sale  of  materiel  to  the 
Saudis,  who  has  organized  the  opposi- 
tion and  brought  us  to  this  hour  of  de- 
cision on  this  issue. 

He  has  been  persuasive,  committed, 
and  stalwart  in  his  actions,  and  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  role  he  has  played. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  proposed 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
316. 1  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  res- 
olution to  disapprove  the  pending  $354 
million  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  oppose  this  sale  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  national  security  in- 
terests are  well  served  by  a  Middle 
East  policy  which  is  driven  by  massive 
arms  sales  to  Arab  countries,  and 
which  is  blind  to  other  critically  Im- 
portant policy  considerations. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  arms  pack- 
age will  not  advance  the  critically  im- 
portant U.S.  foreign  policy  goal  of 
achieving  a  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  what  ap- 
proval of  this  arms  proposal  will  ad- 
vance, however,  is  a  follow-on  request 
for  a  package  of  much  more  sophisti- 
cated armaments,  which  will  be  more 
destabilizing  to  the  regional  balance 
than  the  request  we  are  considering 
today. 

To  avoid  that  chain  of  events,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  the  Congress 
defeat  this  arms  request,  and  defeat  it 
soundly. 

For  the  past  12  years,  U.S.  efforts 
have  been  focuoed  on  substantially  up- 
grading and  modernizing  the  entire 
Saudi  Armed  Forces.  The  most  dra- 
matic episode  in  this  buildup  occurred 
in  1978,  when  the  sale  of  65  F-15's  was 
approved  by  a  slim  eight-vote  margin. 

At  that  time,  Congress  was  given  as- 
surances that  the  sale  of  F-15's  would 
not  lead  to  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  air- 
borne radar  systems  or  equipment  to 
increase  the  range  of  ground  attack 
capabilities  of  the  F-15'b,  and  that  the 
Saudi  Air  Force  was  not  scheduled  to 
get  the  advanced  AIM-9L.  all  aspect 
Sidewinder  missile. 

That  promise  was  quickly  forgotten, 
and  in  1981,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion asked  Congress  to  approve  the 
sale  of  five  AWACS  aircraft  and  an  F- 
15  enhancement  package,  comprised  of 


conformal  fuel  tanks,  to  extend  the 
range  of  the  F-15's  and  AIM-9L  mls- 
sUes. 

At  the  time  of  the  1081  sale,  I  came 
to  this  floor  and  argued  that  Its  ap- 
proval would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  and 
that  it  represented  a  massive  escala- 
tion of  the  world's  arms  race,  leading 
us  away  from  negotiations  and  peace 
talks  and  toward  armed  conflict. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
our  biggest  breakthroughs  in  the 
search  for  BClddle  East  peace  occurred 
during  the  1970's.  at  a  time  when  arms 
sales  to  the  region  were  leas  than  half 
of  what  they  are  today. 

With  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia  alone, 
sales  of  defense  equipment,  supplies, 
service,  and  construction  have  reached 
a  total  of  $50  billion  over  the  past  35 
years.  In  contrast,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  received  more  than  $12 
billion  over  that  same  period. 

In  fact,  Saudi  Arabia  has  become  the 
single  largest  purchaser  of  United 
States  defense  goods  and  services  in 
the  world— receiving  25  percent  of  all 
United  States  arms  sales. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  re^ 
quest  for  2,600  additional  missiles  for 
the  Saudi  arsenal  at  a  cost  of  $854  mil- 
Uon. 

Specifically,  the  package  includes 
995  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  mlssUes;  671 
AIM-9P4  Sidewinder  air-to-air  mis- 
siles; 800  shoulder-launched  Stinger 
air  defense  guided  missiles;  and  100 
air-launched  Harpoon  antiship  mls- 
sUes. 

The  search  for  a  military  rationale 
for  this  sale  is  a  difficult  one. 

First,  the  Saudis  already  have  huge 
arsenals  of  missiles— 3,000  Sidewinder 
missiles,  400  Stingers,  and  100  Har- 
poon missiles— and  this  sale  would  give 
them  far  more  than  they  could  possi- 
bly need  for  defensive  purposes. 

With  these  additional  missiles,  the 
Saudi  arsenal  would  contain  a  total  of 
4,600  Sidewinders,  or  about  80  for 
every  Iranian  Jet  fighter.  In  recent 
combat  over  Lebanon,  the  Israelii  used 
an  average  of  only  1.2  Sidewinders  to 
down  each  Syrian  fighter  jet.  Seen  an^ 
other  way,  the  Saudis  would  have  87 
Sidewinders  for  each  of  their  F-15  air- 
craft, compared  to  a  ratio  of  9  to  1 
among  NATO  nations. 

Second,  the  claim  that  the  Saudis 
need  to  counter  a  threat  from  Iran  is 
highly  exaggerated,  given  the  fact 
that  the  60  aircraft  remaining  in  the 
Iranian  Air  Force  are  entirely  occu- 
pied in  fighting  the  war  with  Iraq.  In 
terms  of  airpower,  the  Saudis  face  rel- 
atively weak  neighbors.  Currently,  the 
Saudis  have  more  than  30  Sidewinder 
missiles  for  every  Iranian  combat  air- 
craft. This  sale  would  Increase  that 
ratio  from  30:1  to  47:1. 

If  there  is  any  threat  from  Iran,  It 
comes  from  their  land  forces  which 
are  also  engaged  in  massive  combat 
with  Iraq.  Selling  the  Saudis  air  de- 
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fense  missiles  will  not  improve  their 
ability  to  counter  an  Iranian  ground 
attack. 

Third,  any  immediate  threat  from 
Iran  or  elsewhere  will  not  be  addressed 
by  this  package  which  is  not  scheduled 
for  delivery  until  1989. 

Finally,  the  kind  of  internal  subver- 
sion which  might  bring  down  the 
Saudi  regime  will  not  be  prevented  by 
larger  arsenals  of  missiles. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in 
providing  Stinger  shoulder-launched 
missiles  to  the  Saudis.  If  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  combating  ter- 
rorism, it  makes  no  sense  to  provide 
such  state-of-the-art  weapons  as  Sting- 
er missiles  to  the  Saudis,  given  Saudi 
support  for  Libya  and  terrorist  groups 
such  as  the  PLO. 

The  search  for  a  political  justifica- 
tion is  equally  mystif  jring.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  absence  of  a  soimd  political  justifi- 
cation for  this  sale,  rather  than  its 
composition,  that  prompted  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  further  sales 
of  weapons  and  military  services  to 
Saudi  Arabia  are  imjustified. 

As  we  consider  this  $354  billion  arms 
package  today,  the  Saudis  await  deliv- 
ery of  five  of  the  AW  ACS  planes  ap- 
proved in  1981. 

It  is  therefore  useful  to  review  the 
record  to  determine  whether  the 
planes  are  being  delivered  imder  the 
conditions  agreed  to  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  5  years  ago.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  conditions  cited  by  the  President 
have  been  met  with  regard  to  Saudi 
assistance  in  achieving  progress 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  President  Reagan  as- 
sured the  Congress  that  if  the  five 
AWACS  surveillance  planes  were  pro- 
vided, the  Saudis  would  reciprocate  by 
providing  substantial  assistance 
toward  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  that  pledge  has  been 
left  unfulfilled.  In  fact  Saudi  actions 
over  the  past  5  years  tell  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

They  have  opposed  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  have  refused  to  en- 
dorse key  n.N.  resolutions  calling  for 
negotiations  between  Arab  States  and 
Israel. 

They  have  opposed  the  1982  Reagan 
peace  plan. 

They  have  opposed  the  1983  United 
States-backed  Lebanon-Israel  peace 
pact. 

They  have  opposed  United  States 
action  against  Libya's  Qadhafi.  and 
have  offered  to  make  good  any  Libyan 
economic  losses  resulting  from  any 
United  States  economic  embargo. 

They  have  opposed  the  recent  Peres- 
Hussein  peace  initiative. 

Saudi  intentions  become  even  more 
clear  when  these  actions  are  viewed  to- 
gether with  other  Saudi  positions  and 


undertakings  which  have  not  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  actions  include: 

Support  for  the  PLO— both  finan- 
cially and  diplomatically; 

Support  for  Syrian  domination  of 
Lebanon; 

Support  for  the  Arab  world's  con- 
tinuiiiig  ostracism  of  Egypt;  and 

Leadership  in  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel  and  opposition  to  any  Arab 
moves  toward  accommodation  with 
Israel. 

In  its  report,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  notes  that: 

When  measured  by  reasonable  standards 
with  regard  to  the  peace  efforts,  most  mem- 
bers concluded  that  the  Saudis  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark. 

Concerning  Saudi  Arabia's  role  in 
promoting  the  peace  process,  the  com- 
mittee report  goes  on  to  note: 

*  *  *  Although  the  administration  could 
point  to  Saudi  involvement  in  various  group 
efforts,  the  caveat  was  applied  *  *  *  that 
these  efforts  have  been  made  "within  the 
context  of  the  Arab  consensus."  In  effect, 
this  represents  an  acknowledgment  of  ex- 
tremely limited  contribution  to  peace  over 
the  course  of  many  difficult  years  in  which 
decisive,  vigorous  leadership  by  the  Saudis 
could  have  made  a  definite  difference. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  security  we 
seek  for  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
East,  this  arms  sale  will  not  secure  it. 
neither  will  this  sale  bring  closer  the 
resolution  of  the  long-festering  antag- 
onisms which  continue  to  fuel  the  con- 
flict which  makes  achievement  of 
Middle  East  peace  as  illusive  as  ever. 

As  suggested  in  the  committee's 
report,  if  the  price  of  constructive  in- 
volvement in  the  peace  process  is  too 
high  for  the  Saudis  to  pay,  then  our 
policies  toward  that  country  ought  to 
move  away  from  that  of  arms  supplier, 
to  a  more  constructive  and  constrained 
relationship. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
follow  the  advice  of  a  majority  of 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  abandon  "a  business- 
as-usual  approach  to  our  dealings  with 
Middle  East  nations,"  and  prevent  this 
sale  by  approving  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval I>ef  ore  us. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  opposing  the  sale  of  AIM-9L, 
Harpoon,  and  Stinger  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Once  again  the  administration  has 
made  approval  of  this  arms  sale  a 
litmus  test  of  our  friendship  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  But  I  believe  that 
friendship  is  a  two-way  street  and  that 
there  is  a  principle  at  stake  here  that 
transcends  the  particulars  of  this  sale. 
We  expect,  and  rightly  so.  that  our 
friends  will  be  as  concerned  about  our 
security  as  we  are  about  theirs.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  explosive  envi- 
ronment in  the  Middle  East  impinges 
directly  on  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests, not  to  mention  those  of  our 
friend  and  ally,  Israel.  A  peaceful  set- 


tlement of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is  a 
paramount,  long-standing  and  funda- 
mental UJS.  security  objective.  Howev- 
er, the  Saudis  have  shown  little,  if 
any,  interest  in  working  in  a  construc- 
tive way  with  us  or  any  others  to  settle 
this  dispute. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  expand  that  Middle  East 
peace  process  by  encouraging  other 
Arab  nations  to  come  forward,  as 
Egypt  did.  to  negotiate  for  peace.  To 
date  not  one  has  done  so.  Most  unfor- 
tunately, the  Saudis  have  not  proved 
particularly  willing  to  use  their  consid- 
erable influence  In  support  of  the  real- 
ization of  this  major  U.S.  objective. 
Very  recently,  for  example,  they  elect- 
ed not  to  use  their  leverage  with 
Arafat  to  promote  King  Hussein's 
peace  initiative;  the  initiative  is  now 
stalemated  because  the  King  appar- 
ently determined  that  he  could  not  go 
forward  without  PLO  concurrence.  To 
approve  this  arms  sale  would  suggest 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  Saudi  ef- 
forts to  move  the  peace  process  for- 
ward. I  am  not. 

My  opposition  to  this  sale  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  unconcerned  al}out  le- 
gitimate Saudi  self-defense  require- 
ments. However,  arms  sales  are  a  for- 
eign policy  tool  and  as  such  should  be 
used  to  promote  U.S.  foreign  policy  in- 
terests. A  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship is  based  on  a  commonality  of  in- 
terests which  implies  t>oth  benefits 
and  obligations.  To  reward  Saudi 
Arabia  for  refusing  to  help  move  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  forward  is 
not  in  the  U.S.  national  interest.  And 
in  my  judgment,  no  arms  sale  should 
ever  go  forward  to  any  Arab  country 
unless  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
those  weapons  will  always  be  pointed 
in  the  light  direction— and  never 
against  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
resolution  already  has  a  total  of  66  co- 
sponsors— 42  Democrats,  24  Republi- 
cans—and with  such  broad  bipartlMin 
support  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  we  will  vote  down  a  major 
arms  sales  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

This  historic  vote  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  administration— Amer- 
ica wants  a  peace  policy  in  the  Middle 
East— not  an  arms  policy.  Congress 
wlU  not  permit  arms  sales  to  any 
enemy  of  Israel  unless  and  until  that 
nation  accepts  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  begins  direct  negotiations  for  a 
lasting  peace  with  Israel. 

Opponents  of  this  sale  do  not  seek 
another  confrontation  with  the  admin- 
istration. But  neither  can  we  remain 


sUent  while  the  admlnlstnttion  pur- 
sues a  reckless  course  that  could  en- 
danger Israel  and  her  people  in  a 
future  confrontation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  received  $44  billion 
in  arms  and  other  military  aid  from 
the  United  SUtes  since  1971.  Saudi 
Arabia  already  has  adequate  stockpiles 
of  weapons  for  its  own  defense.  This 
latest  request  for  Sidewinders,  Sting- 
ers, and  Harpoons  can  only  escalate 
the  already  dangerous  arms  race  In 
the  Middle  East. 

The  addition  of  these  Sidewinder 
missiles  will  bring  the  total  to  nearly 
6.600— providing  a  far  greater  number 
of  missiles  per  plane  than  that  of  any 
of  our  allies.  These  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles are  extremely  effective— most  of 
the  85  Syrian  Mig's  downed  in  Leba- 
non were  destroyed  by  Sidewinders— 
with  an  accuracy  rate  of  80  percent. 
These  missiles  also  enabled  the  British 
to  destroy  19  Argentine  aircraft  in  the 
Falklands  War— using  only  23  Side- 
winders. 

The  Stinger  missiles  are  portable 
weapons  which  can  be  carried  and 
fired  by  individual  soldiers,  and  which 
have  a  range  of  5,000  meters  and  can 
hit  planes  at  altitudes  of  up  to  3.000 
meters;  a  single  missile  could  destroy  a 
civilian  aircraft.  We  need  only  remind 
ourselves  of  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Klug  family  in  the  skies  over  Greece 
last  month  to  realize  the  havoc  terror- 
ists could  cause  should  these  weapons 
fall  into  their  hands. 

The  air-laimched  Harpoon  is  an  anti- 
ship  missile  with  a  range  of  up  to  86 
nautical  miles;  it  is  not  yet  in  the 
Saudi  inventory.  These  new  weapons 
would  be  used  on  Saudi  Arabian  F-16 
aircraft  and  possibly  the  newly  ac- 
quired British  Tornados  and  would  en- 
hance the  Saudi  capacity  to  control 
the  sealanes  around  it. 

Finally,  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  lived 
up  to  the  specific  condition  set  down 
in  writing  by  President  Reagan  in  1981 
ttiat  no  future  advanced  arms  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  would  take  place  until 
significant  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  region  is  not  only  accomplished— 
but  accomplished  with  the  "sulistan- 
tial  assistance"  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Tet  the  Saudis  have  consistently  op- 
posed American  peace  initiatives  since 
the  AWAC's  sale  including  the  Reagan 
plan  in  1982.  the  May  17.  1983  Leba- 
non-Israel accord,  and  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  And  they  contin- 
ue to  bankroll  the  PLO  and  Syria. 
Clearly,  there  has  been  no  progress 
toward  peace  and  no  Saudi  assist- 
ance—and the  obvious  question  is 
whether  the  administration  meant 
what  it  said  in  1981. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration  to 
direct  its  efforts  to  move  the  peace 
process  forward  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors,  not  to  continue  trying 
to  move  one  arms  deal  after  another 
through  Congress.  No  further  sophis- 


ticated weapons  should  be  sold  to  the 
Saudis  until  that  nation  accepts  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  begins  direct 
negotiations  for  peace.  Unless  this 
fundamental  condition  is  met,  this 
latest  arms  deal  should  be  rejected  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.  The  proposed  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional security  objectives,  the  security 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  may  help 
prevent  a  widening  of  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq. 

The  arms  are  needed  for  Saudi  de- 
fense and  in  no  way  pose  a  threat  to 
Israel.  Iran  has  crossed  the  Shatt  al- 
Arab  River  and  is  now  close  to  the 
border  of  Kuwait.  Any  widening  of 
Iranian  offensives  could  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  Kuwait  and  all 
of  the  Peninsular  Arabs.  I  need  not 
remind  anyone  that  this  could  in  turn 
lead  to  a  shutof  f  of  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

In  the  past,  our  support  of  Saudi  self 
defense  needs  has  served  as  a  deter- 
rent to  the  radical  regime  in  Iran.  A 
negative  action  at  this  time  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  could  encourage  Iran  to 
widen  its  war  with  Iraq.  A  positive  re- 
sponse by  the  Congress,  however,  will 
send  a  strong  signal  to  Iran  that  the 
United  States  stands  behind  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saudis  also  face  a 
serious  threat  on  their  southern 
border.  The  recent  Soviet  engineered 
destabilization  of  the  regime  in  South 
Yemen  will  prevent  improvements  in 
gulf  state  relations  with  that  country 
and  will  ensure  that  the  government 
of  that  country  remains  in  the  radical 
camp.  These  continued  twin  threats  to 
our  friends  in  the  gulf  cause  them 
great  concern  which  may  be  height- 
ened by  congressional  opposition  to 
this  sale. 

The  arms  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's notification  are  a  modest  and 
prudent  Investment  in  regional  stabili- 
ty and  seoirity,  and  support  the  stra- 
tegic interests  of  the  United  States 
and  our  European  allies. 

President  Carter  committed  the 
United  States  to  maintaining  the  free 
flow  of  oil  from  the  gulf,  and  it  is  still 
in  our  best  interests  to  support  the  se- 
curity of  moderate  states  in  the 
region. 

To  their  credit  the  Saudis  have 
taken  the  lead  in  protecting  the  ship- 
ping and  oil  installations  of  the  upper 
gulf.  Evidence  of  this  came  in  1984 
when  the  Saudis  shot  down  an  intrud- 
ing Iranian  fighter  plane.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  defensive  use 
of  the  equipment  we  have  supplied  the 
Saudis  and  has  helped  deter  further 
such  attacks  by  Iran  against  gulf 
states. 

The  Sidewinder,  Harpoon  and  Sting- 
er missiles  contained  in  this  proposed 
sale  will  further  strengthen  Saudi  de- 
fenses and  pose  no  risk  to  Israel.  The 


Israelis  will  continue  to  maintain  a 
qualitative  military  edge  in  the  region. 

It  does  not  serve  our  Interests,  nor 
those  of  Israel,  to  deny  such  sales  and 
allow  other  nations  to  become  th« 
principal  supplier  of  arms  to  Arab 
Oulf  States.  Other  countries  will  pose 
none  of  the  safeguards  on  their  mill* 
tary  sales  that  we  do.  This  could  seri- 
ously Impair  Israel's  qualitative  advan- 
tage. 

The  British  Tornado  sale  to  the 
Saudis  cost  the  United  States  an  esti- 
mated $12  billion  in  lost  military  sales 
and  support.  This  cost  us  money  and 
jobs  and  did  absolutely  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  seauity  interests  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  sale  because  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  our  security,  and  the  security 
of  the  entire  region.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  816,  the  joint  resolution  to 
block  the  sale  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
$364  million  worth  of  advanced  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  do  not  believe 
the  sale  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  nor  in  the  interest  of 
our  allies  and  friends  in  the  Middle 
East. 

ICr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
belief.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  316 
was  introduced  on  April  9,  1986.  with 
61  cosponsors.  Currently,  66  Senators 
are  cosponsors  of  this  joint  resolution. 
If  passed  and  signed  into  law.  this  res- 
olution would  prohibit  the  sale  of  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  message  is 
clear— Congress  does  not  find  ade- 
quate justification  to  proceed  with  the 
administration's  proposed  sale  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  should  not  sell  additional 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  until  they  join 
the  peace  process  and  make  peace 
with  Israel.  Since  1971,  we  have  pro- 
vided Saudi  Arabia  with  over  $44  bil- 
lion of  our  most  advanced  weaponry, 
related  defense  services  and  supplies. 
What  have  we  gained  from  Saudi 
Arabia  in  return? 

To  date,  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  only 
failed  to  support  American  efforts  to 
promote  peace  in  the  region,  but  they 
have  worked  actively  against  us.  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  to  fund  the  PLO  and 
Syria,  which  are  responsible  for  terror- 
ist acts  around  the  world.  The  Saudis 
have  consistently  resisted  the  efforts 
of  other  Arab  countries  to  make  peace 
with  Israel— first  Egypt  and  now 
Jordan.  Most  recently,  the  Saudis 
have  expressed  support,  openly  and 
through  Saudi  leadership  in  Pan-Arab 
conferences,  for  Libya  in  the  wake  of 
the  U.S.  antiterrorlst  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  astonishing 
that  we  should  be  asked  to  provide  a 
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continual  supply  of  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  without  asking  anything  in 
return.  What  is  wrong  with  asking 
Saudi  Arabia  to  participate  in  the 
peace  process?  What  is  wrong  with 
making  their  participation  a  condition 
for  receiving  our  most  advanced  weap- 
ons—weapons which  in  a  time  or  war 
could  be  used  against  our  allies  and 
friends,  or  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists committed  to  fighting  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  region?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  we've  been  sending  the 
wrong  signal— that  there  is  no  price 
for  our  arms— to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
others  in  the  region.  The  time  has 
come  to  change  this. 

Our  interests  in  the  Middle  East  are 
best  served  by  encouraging  peace 
through  negotiations  rather  than  con- 
tributing further  to  instability  in  the 
region  through  another  arms  sale.  I 
say  let's  wait  to  sell  more  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia  until  they,  like  Egypt, 
make  peace  with  Israel  and  support 
American  efforts  to  reach  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  region. 

Mr.  F>resldent,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  and  oppose 
the  sale  of  additional  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
316,  disapproving  the  proposed  sale  of 
advanced  weaponry  to  SiEiudl  Arabia. 
This  package  includes  996  AIM  9L 
Sidewinder  mlssUes,  671  AIM  9P4  Side- 
winders, 200  Stinger  ground-to-air  mis- 
siles with  another  600  reloads,  and  100 
Harpoon  air-to-sea  missiles. 

These  armaments  represent  a  major 
transfer  of  American  military  technol- 
ogy to  a  region  and  to  a  government 
that  is  not  marked  by  the  kind  of  sta- 
bUity  that  promises  secure  handling  of 
that  technology.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous cases  in  the  past  where  U.S.- 
supplied  weaponry  has  been  found  in 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  whose  in- 
terests are  inimical  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  magnitude  of  this 
sale,  and  the  current  escalation  of  re- 
gional tensions,  simply  invites  further 
diversion  of  sensitive  military  equip- 
ment to  our  adversaries. 

Beyond  the  practical  problem  of  en- 
suring that  these  weapons  would  ht 
distributed  in  a  manner  supportive  of 
TJS.  interests,  there  are  significant 
economic  considerations  involved. 

To  force  a  major  increase  in  defense 
spending  in  the  region— which  the 
Saudi  sale  inevitably  would  require— 
would  threaten  the  struggling  econo- 
mies of  Israel  and  of  the  Saudis'  Arab 
neighbors,  some  of  whom  hold  out  a 
long-range  hope  of  cooperation  in 
future  negotiations.  The  sale  would 
thus  mean  the  diversion  of  valuable 
resources  away  from  the  cooperative 
efforts  that  are  so  critical  to  all  our 
countries. 

As  we  have  so  often  repeated  in  Con- 
gress, a  fimdamental  element  of  na- 
tional security  1b  economic  stability.  It 


is  no  less  true  in  the  Middle  East  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  argu- 
ments against  such  a  weapons  package 
are  more  than  sufficient.  The  current 
climate  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  never  be  anything  but 
hatred  and  bloodshed  in  the  Middle 
East.  Moving  forward  with  the  Saudi 
arms  sale  at  this  time  would  only  fur- 
ther this  perception. 

Yet,  I  believe  there  is  a  measiu-e  of 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  hope  based 
on  the  development  of  strong  and  ef- 
fective bonds  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East.  That  would  sound 
like  an  impossible,  naive  hope  if  it 
were  not  for  the  facts.  The  fact  that 
those  bonds  are  developing  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  an  atmosphere 
like  today's,  when  the  headlines  are 
fiUed  with  threats  and  counterthreats, 
bomts  and  the  death  of  innocent  civil- 
ians. 

Just  this  past  Sunday,  the  Middle 
East  Regional  Cooperation  Program 
opened  a  3-day  conference,  involving 
50  Israeli  and  Egyptian  scientists.  This 
program,  one  of  the  many  fruitful  re- 
sults of  the  Camp  David  accords,  has 
brought  forward  more  than  1,000  sci- 
entists from  both  countries  since  its 
inception.  In  today's  climate  of  highly 
charged  headlines  decrying  the  vio- 
lence of  our  times,  it  is  profoundly  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  this  group  have  yielded 
substantial  advances  in  combating  in- 
fectious diseases  and  in  developments 
in  marine  science  and  desert  agricul- 
ture. 

This  is  the  kind  of  involvement  the 
United  States  should  have  in  promot- 
ing stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  the  future 
need  not  be  an  accelerating  exchuige 
of  barbarism,  a  never-ending  spiral  of 
more  weapons.  The  United  States  can 
and  must  use  whatever  leverage  we 
have  in  the  Middle  East  to  Induce  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  view  of 
the  f  utiu%. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  for  a 
$354  million  weapons  package  for 
Saudi  Arabia  could  not  be  more  poorly 
timed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  sale,  and  to  support  the  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  weeks,  I  have  listened  to 
arguments  presented  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  members  of  the  admin- 
istration both  supporting  and  oppos- 
ing this  sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
have  weighed  these  points  of  view  and 
would  like  to  review  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  vote  to  support  the  Pn»ldent's 
request. 

I  believe  both  Washington  and 
Riyadh  place  considerable  emphasis 
on  regional  stability  and  containing 
radical,  violent  influences  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf .  The  most  obvious  enemy  to 
regional  peace  and  stability  Is  Iran.  It 
is  clear  Ayatollah  Khomeini  is  dedicat- 


ed to  extending  his  reach  and  brand- 
ing his  version  of  radical  Islam  on 
every  nation  in  the  gulf.  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  commitment  only  has  to 
look  at  the  consequences  of  the  war 
Iran  is  waging  to  bring  down  the  Iraqi 
government.  Human. life  has  no  value 
in  Iran's  expansionist  quest.  The  Aya- 
tollah has  sent  children  to  the  battle- 
field to  serve  as  human  minesweepers. 
He  has  glorified  suicide  bombing  mis- 
sions. And,  he  has  lost  over  40.000  Ira- 
nian lives. 

While  the  tremendous  toll  of  human 
lives  in  the  war  is  staggering,  I  am 
equally  concerned  by  the  escalation  in 
attacks  against  gulf  shipping.  Vessels 
of  all  nations  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately struck.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  time  before  a  United 
States  ship  is  bombed  and  Americans 
suffer  at  Iranian  hands  once  again?  I 
also  wonder  how  long  this  campaign 
can  continue  without  affecting  the 
flow  of  oil?  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  over  one-third  the 
world's  oil  supply  currently  flows 
through  the  gulf.  More  importantly, 
Saudi  Arabia  has  one-fourth  the 
world's  reserves  which  only  increases 
its  significance  over  time.  The  threat 
to  our  oil  supply  is  both  immediate 
and  long  term. 

In  recent  months,  Iran's  blind  re- 
solve has  been  hardened  by  its  success 
in  taking  and  holding  territory  in 
southern  Iraq.  The  success  of  this 
campaign,  combined  with  the  continu- 
ation of  both  Iranian  and  Iraqi  air  at- 
tacks against  shipping  vessels  transit- 
ing the  Oulf,  raise  obvious  concerns 
about  the  possibility  of  the  war  widen- 
ing and  drawing  in  other  states. 

The  question  Ijefore  Congress  and 
the  administration  is  what  responsibil- 
ity does  the  United  States  want  to  ex- 
ercise given  this  threat?  More  specifi- 
cally, we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  arms  sale  strengthens  prospects 
for  regional  stability  while  serving  our 
national  interests? 

I  believe  the  arms  the  President  in- 
tends to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  specifically 
target  the  threat  posed  by  Iran  and 
the  prospect  of  the  war  expanding. 
The  package  primarily  consists  of 
Sidewinder  missiles  to  defeat  an  Irani- 
an air  attack  against  Saudi  oil  or  mili- 
tary installations.  While  some  of  my 
colleagues  discount  Iran's  ability  to 
launch  such  attack.  I  remind  them 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  10  minutes'  flying 
time  from  Iran.  It  would  only  take  one 
suicide  mission  to  inflict  serious 
damage  against  a  Saudi  oil  installa- 
tion. In  June  1984.  the  Saudis  demon- 
strated both  the  capability  and  the 
need  for  this  missile  when  they  shot 
down  an  Iranian  F-4  which  had  violat- 
ed Saudi  air  space.  The  package  also 
Includes  air-to-sea  missiles  critical  for 
the  defense  of  shipping  and  ground-to- 
air  missiles  which  will  be  used  to  pro- 


tect strategic  economic  and  military 
installations. 

The  Saudi  requirement  for  these 
weapons  is  not  new.  In  fact,  the  Saudi 
inventory  already  includes  these  mis- 
siles. This  sale  will  augment  existing 
stockpiles  in  order  to  fortify  Saudi 
Arabia  as  it  faces  an  Increasing  threat. 
The  sale  will  not  add  new  military  ca- 
pabilities nor  will  it  change  the  nature 
of  the  military  mission  Saudi  Arabia 
can  carry  out.  The  package  simply 
strengthens  their  current  capability  to 
protect  Saudi  Arabia,  its  neighbors, 
and  free  passage  of  commercial  ship- 
ping vessels  in  the  giilf . 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  noting  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port this  sale  if  I  believed  it  threat- 
ened the  interests  we  share  with  our 
ally  and  partner,  Israel.  I  do  not  think 
Israel's  military  edge  is  eroded  by  this 
sale.  Moreover,  it  is  in  our  mutual  in- 
terests to  provide  Saudi  Arabia  with 
the  defensive  capability  it  requires  to 
withstand  pressure  from  radical  con- 
frontation states.  We  do  not  need  to 
fuel  Qadhafi's  anti-American  fire 
using  the  Saudis  as  tinder.  What  pur- 
pose does  it  serve  to  put  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  position  of  having  to  Justify  to 
Libya  or  Syria  its  relations  with  the 
United  States?  The  failure  to  conclude 
this  sale  will  reinforce  the  radical 
Arab  States'  belief  that  we  do  not  seek 
an  even-handed  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  believe  Congress  and  the  President 
are  committed  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  sale  of  these 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  strength- 
en the  Persian  Oulf  states'  defeiue  ca- 
pability, thus  deterring  the  prospect  of 
the  war  widening.  I  am  not  convinced 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  at  hand, 
but  I  do  believe  Congress  has  it  within 
Its  power  to  prevent  an  escalation  in 
war.    

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
plain my  rationale  for  supporting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  316.  I  amply 
stated  opposition  in  my  addltionid 
views,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
ditional   views    be    printed    in    the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 
AsoinoiiAL  VonvB  or  Sdiator  Jnu  HKuia 

At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  favor  the 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  During  the  hearing 
on  April  23,  I  asked  numerous  questions  of 
the  representatives  both  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defeiue  Department 
about  frequent  reports  of  the  continued 
support  by  Saudi  Arabia  for  terrorists  oper- 
ations of  the  PLO.  These  reports  are  persist- 
ent and  persuasive. 

I  voted  against  reporting  the  resolution  to 
disallow  sales  because  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
having  to  deal  with  this  complex  issue  on  an 
expedited  schedule.  I  was  even  more  dissat- 
isfied that  the  Administratis  f  aUed  to  deal 


with  the  Issues  I  raised  during  the  hearing 
on  a  forthright  basis.  The  examples  I  wu 
able  to  present  with  the  limited  resources 
available  to  an  Individual  Senator  were  nec- 
essarily fragmentary.  I  asked  for  a  report.  In 
writing,  which  would  confirm  or  deny  the 
total  amounts  of  assistance  provided  by 
Saudi  Arabia  by  the  terrorist  groups,  to  that 
Senators  could  exercise  Informed  judgment. 

The  Administration  did  not  provide  these 
facts.  I  was  convinced  that  the  committee 
should  not  act  without  complete  Informa- 
tion, and  I  waa  not  yet  ready  to  vote  to  dis- 
allow the  sale.  Issues  should  be  decided  on 
principle,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  pique 
against  biueaucrats. 

Nevertheless,  the  timetable  will  require  us 
to  act  on  this  Issue  very  shortly  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  leave  open  the  possibility 
that  the  Administration  may  provide  Infor- 
mation that  la  persuasive  for  rejecting  the 
resolution,  but  nothing  I  now  know  would 
suggest  that  It  should  be  rejected.  My 
present  disposition  Is  to  vote  in  favor  of  dis- 
allowing the  arms  sale  when  the  issue  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  asked  a  number  of  questions  relative  to 
reports  In  the  press  of  continued  Saudi  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  PLO  and  the  Pales- 
tine National  Fund,  even  though  the  Pales- 
tine National  Fund's  own  reports  com- 
plained that  Tassir  Arafat  had  diverted  the 
Saudi  payments  to  the  PLO  military  ac- 
count. Yet  even  though  Saudi  Arabia  knew 
the  funds  were  being  diverted  to  military 
purposes,  the  Saudis  continued  to  send 
more  money. 

I  ssked  about  alleged  diversion  of  U.S. 
weaponry  to  the  PLO,  particularly  the  issue 
of  7S  mm  shells  found  In  the  hsnds  of  the 
PLO  In  Lebanon,  shells  which  lutd  been 
manufactured  in  the  UJ3.  Army  Ordinance 
Plant  and  delivered  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  sup- 
plied the  committee  with  photographs  of 
crated  7S  mm  ammunition,  as  well  as  a  ship- 
ping tag  showing  the  shipment  numbers. 
The  State  Department  apparently  did  not 
feel  that  It  was  necessary  to  check  out  these 
numbers. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  detailed  confirma- 
tion or  denial  of  both  categories  of  Informa- 
tion. The  reports  I  cited  were  from  the  press 
and  from  monitoring  of  foreign  broadcasts, 
as  well  as  some  published  documents  of  the 
PLO.  But  I  want  an  official  oonflrmation.  In 
writing,  from  the  U.8.  Oovemment.  I  want 
to  Icnow  the  total  of  actual  Saudi  support 
for  the  Palestine  National  Fund  and  the 
PLO,  not  Just  generalisations  based  on 
pledges  of  support.  I  want  to  know  about 
the  diversions  of  the  76  mm  shells.  I  want  to 
know  of  any  other  examples  of  diversion. 

I  also  asked  for  information  about  Saudi 
arms  purchases  from  other  countries  for  de- 
livery to  the  PLO. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  the  Adminis- 
tration about  how  the  Saudis  are  propo- 
nents of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Well,  per- 
haps they  are,  but  the  record  apparently 
shows  that  they  are  also  supporting  terror- 
ist acUvitles. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  also  disturbed  by 
reports  In  the  news  a  few  days  ago  of  an  at- 
tempted 12  billion  diversion  of  X3J&.  arms  to 
Iran,  Including  allegations  from  unnamed 
Administration  officials  that  the  Israeli 
Government  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
plot.  Does  the  Administration  really  believe 
that  the  Israel  Government  has  some  com- 
plicity In  shipping  arms  to  Iran  at  the  same 
time  we  are  being  asked  to  sell  arms  to  the 
Saudis  to  counteract  Iranian  threats  of  ag- 
gression? 


I  think  that  VA.  policy  still  nsedta  a  lot  of 
explanation,  and  It  appears  that  the  «ily 
way  we  wUl  get  it  is  to  debate  these  issues 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

BCr.  DXTRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  urge  disapproval  of  the 
proposed  arms  lale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  so  because  the  administration 
has  once  again  failed  to  explain  how 
and  why  a  sale  of  arms  will  further 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East.  Without  such  an  expla- 
nation, I  simply  do  not  understand 
why  we  repeat  this  contentious  proc- 
ess of  debate  which  divides  our  coun- 
try, our  Congress,  and  even  our  admin- 
istration. 

We  are  told  that  these  air  defense 
and  air-to-surface  mlailles  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia  from  external  threats— presum- 
ably, Iran  and  South  Yemen.  Analysis, 
however,  does  not  support  this  argu- 
ment. Iran  is  engaged  in  a  fuU-acale 
war  with  Iraq  and  possesses  only  mar- 
ginal air  power.  The  ability  of  Iran  to 
strike  Saudi  targets  exists,  of  course; 
but  they  would  gain  nothliig— and  lose 
a  great  deal.  Current  Saudi  air  defense 
capability  is  sizable  and  modem.  Very 
little  effect  on  Saudi  oil  production  ca- 
pacity could  be  achieved  by  a  surprise 
attack— and  a  sustained  air  campaign 
is  not  within  Iran's  capability.  Yemen 
has  virtually  no  capability  whatever  to 
threaten  Saudi  economic  targets. 

We  are  told  that  this  sale  is  neces- 
sary as  a  sign  of  United  States  commit- 
ment to  the  Saudi  Oovemment.  We 
hear  that  the  real  value  of  the  sale  is 
not  military  but  psychological:  that 
the  sale  represents  necessary  support 
to  the  ruling  family  at  a  time  when  in- 
ternal pressures  against  the  family 
may  be  growing.  We  are  told  failure  to 
approve  this  sale  would  be  abandon- 
ment of  a  staunch  friend  and  will  con- 
tribute to  destabllizatlon  of  this  strate- 
gic area. 

There  is  no  serious  doubt  anywhere 
In  the  world  about  our  commitment  to 
and  support  of  the  Saudi  Oovemment, 
least  of  all  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
rule  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  not,  by  the 
way,  the  Saudis  who  make  this  argu- 
ment. They  do  not  see  any  destabillza- 
Uon  or  abandonment  in  this  equation 
at  all.  It  is  the  administration  support- 
ers who  make  this  argument.  The 
irony  is  that  such  llnlcage  between 
overall  Saudi-United  States  relations 
and  sale  of  a  few  missiles  trivialiaes 
what  is  fundamentally  a  strong  rela- 
tion built  on  mutual  advantage.  It  li 
the  enemies  of  the  current  Saudi  Oov- 
emment, not  their  friends,  who  raise 
the  subject  of  potential  instability.  As 
we  do  so  often,  it  seems  we  are  being 
asked  to  support  a  fig  leaf  for  a  policy 
rather  than  a  genuine  Implement  of 
policy.  We  cannot  discharge  our  com- 
mitment to  Saudi  Arabia  by  selling 
them  a  few  missiles.  The  administra- 
tion cannot  use  this  sale  as  an  excuse 
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to  ignore  the  greater  Issue  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  We  cannot  approve 
this  transfer,  feel  comfortable  that  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  then  compla- 
cently dismiss  the  growing  instability 
and  the  root  economic  and  political  re- 
ality behind  it.  Arms  sales  are  not  a 
policy  in  themselves.  Approval  of  this 
proposal  perpetuates  the  myth  that 
they  are.  And  we  have  no  farther  to 
search  for  proof  than  earlier  adminis- 
trations' arms  sales  policies  in  Iran. 

Let  us,  therefore,  signal  by  our  vote 
of  disapproval  our  conviction  that  the 
administration  must  put  greater  effort 
into  its  policy  implementation  If  it 
wants  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. I  am  unpersuaded  that  either 
American  interests  or  the  cause  of 
peace  are  served  by  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional advanced  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  my  view,  the  sale  is  poorly 
timed  and  unnecessary. 

The  case  for  the  sale  of  these  arms 
has  yet  to  be  made.  Neither  the  peace 
process  nor  the  Saudis'  security  inter- 
ests are  enhanced  by  this  proposal. 

The  benchmark  of  arms  sales  for  the 
United  States  must  be  the  concrete 
demonstration  of  a  nation's  commit- 
ment to  peace  in  the  region.  Indeed, 
this  criterion  of  being  of  "substantial 
assistance"  in  the  peace  process  was 
enunciated  by  the  President  during 
debate  on  the  AWACS  sale  and  later 
embodied  in  the  1986-87  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act.  Regretta- 
bly, the  Saudis  have,  time  and  again, 
failed  to  advance  the  prospects  for 
peace. 

In  fact.  Saudi  wealth  and  influence 
have  merely  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo. 

The  Saudis  have  contributed  sub- 
stantial financial  support  to  both 
Syria  and  the  PLO.  The  most  militant 
opponents  of  peace  in  the  region  bene- 
fit from  Saudi  largess.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly, Saudi  funds  underwrite  inter- 
national terrorism  and  foster  resist- 
ance to  the  peace  process. 

Moreover,  Saudi  Arabia  has  failed  to 
lend  visible  support  to  the  recent 
peace  initiatives  of  King  Hussein  and 
it  stands  with  radical  Arab  States  in 
its  unwillingness  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Egypt.  Those  nations 
who  have  taken  risk  receive  cold  com- 
fort from  Riyahd. 

Some  suggest  that  the  sale  is  a  test 
of  our  reliability  and  credibility.  While 
I  am  skeptical  of  this,  our  reliability 
and  credibility  in  the  region  depend, 
first  and  foremost,  on  our  unswerving 
commitment  to  those  nations  which 
have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  take 
risks  for  peace.  Rewarding  an  unwill- 
ingness to  support  U.S.  policy  initia- 
tives seems  to  me  to  call  U.S.  reliabil- 
ity and  credibility  into  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  productive  and  mutually  lienefi- 


clal  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia 
and  I  fully  recognize  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  a  free  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Oulf.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  introduction  of  additional 
arms  will  contribute  to  stability  or  to 
peace  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  United 
States  policy  toward  Saudi  Arabia  is 
premised  upon  a  myth.  That  myth 
holds  that  the  Saudis  can  be  relied 
upon  to  make  any  significant  move 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  myth  places  a  heavy— indeed  an 
unwieldy— burden  upon  the  Saudis. 
They  cannot  shoulder  it.  The  regime  is 
an  anachronism,  ttireatened  by  Islam- 
ic fundamentalism  and  Arab  radical- 
ism. We  are  asking  too  much  of  the 
Saudi  rulers,  and  they  cannot  deliver, 
for  fear  that  support  for  our  efforts 
would  bring  down  the  House  of  Saud. 

While  this  particular  paclu«e  wiU 
not  drastically  change  the  military 
balance  in  the  region,  there  are  two 
compelling  reasons  that  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sale  and  in  support  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

First,  the  Saudis  cannot  realistically 
do  any  of  the  things  that  we  wish  they 
would  do  for  us  in  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  they  actively  thwart  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  promote  peace  in  the  region. 

Specifically,  they  publicly  support 
Qadhafi  and  his  terrorists,  banlu-oll 
the  Syrians  and  the  PLO,  and  contin- 
ue to  oppose  the  vitally  important 
Camp  David  process. 

Second,  arms  sales  cannot  substitute 
for  a  Middle  East  policy.  I  oppose  this 
sale  because  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
lack  of  a  coherent  strategy  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  for  dealing  with 
problems  in  the  region. 

The  promotion  of  stability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf— which  is  the  ostensible 
rationale  for  this  sale— should  not 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  our  major 
friend  and  ally  in  the  region.  Our  pre- 
eminent commitment  is  and  must 
remain  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  That  long-range 
goal  must  never  be  subordiiuited  to 
short-term  considerations.  The  nega- 
tive fallout  from  the  sale  would  far 
outweigh  any  plausible  positive  effect 
it  might  have  on  prospects  for  stabili- 
ty and  peace  in  the  troubled  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
presently  oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 316,  which  disapproves  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  missiles  and  other  de- 
fense services  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
proposed  sale  is  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  ensure  that 
any  sale  of  arms  contributes  directly 
to  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
area  and  enhances  the  atmosphere 
and  prospects  for  our  progress  toward 
peace. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
package  of  arms  which  includes  1.666 


Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  200 
shoulder-held  Stinger  groimd-to-alr 
missiles,  and  100  Harpoon  air-to-sea 
missiles.  These  defensive  weapons  do 
not  pose  an  additional  threat  to  Israel 
because  these  items  do  not  introduce 
new  weapons  systems  or  new  capabili- 
ties in  the  Saudi  arsenal.  This  package 
is  designed  to  maintain  the  Saudi's  de- 
fensive capabilities  into  the  next 
decade  by  providing  replacements  for 
an  aging  arsenal  of  missiles.  This  pack- 
age is  considerably  scaled  down  from 
the  initial  request  sought  by  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  this  debate,  it  is  vital  to  remem- 
ber that  the  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
has  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
months  with  Iranian  forces  positioned 
in  Iraq  and  near  strategic  sea  lanes  in 
Kuwait.  The  recent  Iranian  incumion 
into  Kurdistan  is  a  strong  indication 
that  Iran  is  preparing  additional  at- 
tacks along  the  front,  which  would 
further  endanger  Kuwait.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  pivital  in  protecting  our  stra- 
tegic national  interests  in  the  region 
and  it  is  vital  that  we  show  a  sign  of 
support  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  we  are 
concerned  about  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves.  We  also  need  to 
send  a  signal  to  Iran  that  we  wiU  not 
idly  sit  by  while  Iran  consolidates  and 
strengthens  its  position  in  the  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  also  faces  instability 
along  its  southern  border  with  Soviet 
interference  in  South  Yemen.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  respond  to  the  high- 
level  and  increasingly  urgent  appeals 
by  the  Saudi  Government  and  respond 
positively  to  their  request.  It  is  also 
important  to  our  credibility  with  the 
other  Arab  nations  that  the  United 
States  show  a  balanced  approach 
toward  regional  security. 

If  the  United  States  fails  to  go 
ahead  with  the  sale  there  are  certainly 
plenty  of  other  nations  who  are  quite 
willing  to  step  in  with  other  types  of 
armaments.  Not  only  would  the 
United  States  lose  the  $354  million  on 
the  sale,  but,  far  more  importantly,  we 
would  lose  the  ability  to  monitor  the 
armaments  if  another  nation  closes 
the  sale. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Israel  opposes  the  sale— as  they  would 
to  any  nation  with  which  they  are  not 
at  peace— but  it  has  also  been  made 
very  clear  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  does  not  perceive  it  as  posing  a 
direct  security  threat  to  Israel  and 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  Saudi's 
delicate  position  with  regard  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  war. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  supporters  of  this 
resolution  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
done  enough  to  further  the  peace 
process  in  that  region.  It  Is  argued 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  in  fact  been 
hostile  to  United  States  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  by  supporting  terror- 
ists and  by  not  supporting  the  Camp 


David  Accords.  However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  Saudis  have  Indeed 
been  supportive  of  United  States  inter- 
ests but  that  they  must  take  a  lower 
profile  due  to  their  strategic  position 
In  the  Arab  world.  I  believe  that  to 
deny  Saudi  Arabia  the  missiles  would 
only  increase  resistance  against  the 
United  States  by  other  Arab  nations  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  be  building 
bridges  in  the  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
resolution  which  would  block  the  sale 
of  this  limited  amount  of  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  favot  of  the 
measure  before  us  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
missiles  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this 
sale  package  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration Includes  995  AIM  9L  Sidewind- 
er air-to-air  missiles,  671  AIM  9P4 
Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles,  200 
Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles  with  600 
reloads,  and  100  Harpoon  alr-to-sea 
missiles.  The  total  value  of  the  sale  is 
$354  million.  The  administration  has 
Justified  this  sale  proposal  on  the  basis 
of  several  assertions.  These  assertions 
include  the  need  to  provide  the  Saudis 
the  means  to  defend  themselves 
against  Iranian  aggression,  the  need  to 
give  the  Saudis  the  means  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  instability  from  South 
Yemen,  the  need  to  protect  the  flow  of 
oil  from  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  so-called  moderate  Arab 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  oppose  this 
sale  package  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
simple  principle.  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
appropriate for  the  United  States  to 
sell  arms  to  a  country  that  is  techni- 
cally at  war  with  Israel.  Also,  I  believe 
that  the  administration  is  overstating 
the  natiu«  of  the  threats  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  value  of  a  close  Saudi- 
American  relationship  given  current 
Saudi  behavior.  I  believe  that  Saudi 
Arabia  \a  fully  capable  of  handling  any 
spillover  from  the  conflict  between 
Iraq  and  Iran  or  from  the  instability 
in  South  Yemen.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
stood  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  on 
several  important  occasions.  The 
Steudis  oppose  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  have  provided  funding  to  the 
PLO,  Libya,  and  Syria.  As  a  Senator 
who  voted  against  the  AWACS  sale,  I 
believe  that  the  Saudis  have  failed  to 
give  substantial  assistance  toward  the 
completion  of  a  Bfliddle  East  peace 
agreement.  While  the  current  price  of 
oil  is  low,  we  may  be  forgetting  how 
the  Saudis  profited  at  our  expense 
during  the  oil  crises  of  1974  and  1979. 

Saudi  Arabia,  imder  the  current  cir- 
cumstances, faces  a  choice.  Clearly, 
the  Saudis  believe  that  they  need  so- 


phisticated weapons  to  defend  their 
national  interests  against  a  number  of 
threats.  Obviously,  the  Saudis  also  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  have  the  sup- 
port and  approval  of  the  United  States 
in  facing  those  threats,  that  is  why 
they  have  approached  us  for  obtaining 
these  weapons  as  opposed  to  other 
suppliers.  While  I  believe  that  they 
are  overstating  the  threats  they  face, 
if  the  Saudis  are  really  concerned 
about  these  threats  and  believe  that 
they  need  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port their  efforts,  they  must  prove 
their  commitment  to  a  Just  Mideast 
peace.  The  choice  is  theirs  to  make. 
Egypt  has  already  discovered  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  provide 
both  tangible  and  moral  support  to 
those  who  really  stand  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia  has  the 
opportimlty  to  enjoy  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  Egypt.  I  hope 
that  Saudi  Arabia  will  determine  that 
their  true  national  Interest  rests  with 
a  close  relationship  with  the  United 
States  and  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Saudis,  however, 
must  demonstrate  their  dedication  to 
peace  through  positive  diplomatic 
action,  such  as  recognition  of  the 
State  of  IsraeL  Until  that  time,  I  must 
continue  to  oppose  such  sales,  includ- 
ing the  one  before  us  today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution  of 
disapproval.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  the  resolution  disapproving 
the  Saudi  arms  sale  because  our  past 
experience  shows  that  the  arms  sale 
will  not  achieve  what  its  proponents 
say  it  will.  This  arms  sale  is,  in  fact, 
very  likely  to  have  the  exact  opposite 
effect  from  that  promised  by  the  ad- 
ministration, both  in  terms  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  terms 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  administration  asserts  that  the 
sale  is  a  crucial  "test  of  our  friend- 
ship." They  also  argue  that  the  mis- 
siles involved  in  the  sale— Sidewinder 
air-to-air.  Harpoon  air-to-sea.  and 
Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles— are 
needed  urgently  to  defend  against  the 
threat  posed  by  Iran's  advances  Into 
Iraq,  and  that  the  Saudis  require  these 
missiles  to  maintain  minimum  defense 
capabilities. 

The  argument  that  Saudi  Arabia's 
security  depends  on  selling  that  coun- 
try additional  advanced  missiles 
cannot  be  supported.  First,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  these  missiles  can  be  used 
to  counter  the  Iranian  threat  when 
under  the  terms  of  the  sale  .they  won't 
even  be  delivered  to  the  Saudis  until 
1989.  Second,  the  Saudi's  arsenal  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  is  already  enor- 
mous. Just  to  give  one  example,  if  this 
sale  goes  through,  the  Saudis  would 
have  37  advanced  AIM  9L  missiles  per 
F-15  aircraft— NATO's  ratio,  by  com- 
parison, is  9  to  1. 


The  other  argument  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration— that  this  sale  Is  eiienUal 
for  maintaining  good  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  and.  by  extension,  for 
our  Interests  in  the  region— also  falls 
apart  when  one  examines  the  histori- 
cal record.  In  1981,  despite  significant 
congressional  opposition  in  which  I 
participated.  Saudi  Arabia  won  the 
right  to  purchase  five  AWACS  from 
the  United  States.  Although  support- 
ers of  the  sale  predicted  an  upturn  in 
relations,  the  reverse  took  place:  the 
Saudis  immediately  undertook  steps 
detrimental  to  United  States  interests. 
Just  1  day  after  the  Senate  vote,  they 
charged  $2  more  per  barrel  of  oil,  forc- 
ing the  price  to  an  all  time  high  of  $34 
a  barrel.  And  within  a  month  after  the 
vote,  they  gave  more  than  $28  million 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orguitaa- 
tlon  and  participated  in  an  urgent 
campaign  against  Oman's  agreement 
to  cooperate  militarily  with  the  United 
States.  These  three  policies— raising 
oil  prices,  aiding  the  PLO,  and  sabo- 
taging Amercan  defense  efforts  in  the 
Persian  Oulf— have  been  repeated 
many  times  since  1981. 

The  Saudis  have  seemingly  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  support  countries  who 
are  actively  worldng  against  the 
United  States  interests  In  the  Middle 
E^ast.  They  supported  the  Syrian  occu- 
pation of  Lebanon  and  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  Diplo- 
matic relations  with  Libya  were  re- 
sumed in  January  1982.  In  addition, 
the  Saudis  obstructed  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's two  major  peace  initia- 
tives in  the  region.  They  pressured 
Jordan  not  to  accept  the  September 
1982  Reagan  plan,  and  they  endorsed 
Syrian  opposition  to  the  Lebanese-Is- 
raeli agreement  of  May  1983. 

To  win  congressional  approval  of  the 
AWACS  sale.  President  Reagan  made 
assurances  that  the  AWACS  would  be 
transferred  only  after  he  had  certified 
that  "initiatives  toward  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  in  the  region 
have  *  *  *  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi 
Arabia."  The  Saudis  have  not  assisted 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  peace.  In  fact, 
they  have  made  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  more  difficult.  The 
Saudis  are  not  even  meeting  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  President  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  arms  already  approved  for  sale 
by  Congress.  It  is  Inconsistent  to  now 
turn  around  and  offer  them  a  brand- 
new  weapons  package. 

If  this  arms  sale  is  a  test  of  our 
friendship,  I  think  we  need  to  reassess 
exactly  what  we  expect  of  our  friends 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  expect  our 
friends  to  always  do  everything  we 
want  them  to  do.  But  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  sensitive  to  our  for- 
eign policy  interests,  and  not  to  active- 
ly work  against  those  Interests.  The 
policies  followed  by  Saudi  Arabia  in 
recent  years  have  been  distinctly  un- 
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friendly,  and  I  think  we  are  stretching 
the  definition  of  friendship  beyond 
any  reasonable  standard  If  we  accept 
the  argument  that  our  friendship  with 
this  country  depends  on  approving  an 
arms  sale  that  is  not  even  needed  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

Approval  of  this  arms  sale  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Saudis 
and.  based  on  past  experience,  is  likely 
to  work  against  our  long-term  inter- 
ests in  the  region.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution  of  dlsapprov- 
aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

£Cr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California, 
and  compliment  him  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  support  him. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  made  a 
statement  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statement  appear  here  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Saddi  Ahm s  Sale  Unitkd  States  Ally? 

Blr.  DkConcihi.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  attack  on  Libya  an  alleged 
friend  and  recipient  of  over  $50  billion  in 
United  States  arms  sales  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"Saudi  Arabia  today  expressed  its  deep 
regret  and  condemnation  over  the  U.S. 
attack  on  Libya  this  morning.  The  Saudi 
Oovemment.  which  followed  up  the  news  of 
the  air  raid,  condemns  such  behavior,  [they] 
reiterated  the  Kingdom's  backing  to  the 
Libyan  people  and  aU  other  Arab  nations 
facing  such  attacks." 

The  administration  has  formally  proposed 
a  sale  of  $354  million  worth  of  advanced 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  including  the  dan- 
gerous Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles.  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles,  and  Harpoon  anti- 
ship  missiles.  The  State  Department  asserts 
that  we  must  make  this  sale  to  guarantee 
our  credibility  with  the  Gulf  Arab  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  I  want  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues, in  all  sincerity.  If  the  above  state- 
ment condemning  and  deploring  the  U.S. 
action  of  self-defense  sounds  like  that  of  a 
friend  with  which  we  must  assure  our  credi- 
bility? Saudi  support  for  Colonel  Qadhaf i  is 
merely  one  instance  of  undermining  United 
States  foreign  policy  Interests.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  more.  When  President  Reagan  was  en- 
couraging our  European  allies  to  Join  to- 
gether in  December  to  implement  economic 
sanctions  against  Libya  terrorists  who  cut 
loose  with  bullets  and  grenades  in  air  termi- 
nals in  Rome  and  Vienna,  lillllng  16  people, 
including  Natasha  Simpson,  an  11-year-old 
American  girL  Colonel  Qadhafi  applauded. 
Saudi  Arabia  firmly  supported  an  Islamic 
Foreign  Minister's  statement  expressing 
support  for  Libya  and  promising  to  compen- 
sate for  Libyan  economic  losses  caused  by 
the  United  States  boycott. 

When  the  United  States  Navy  and  Air 
Force  fighters  crossed  Qadhafi's  "line  of 
death"  in  the  Oulf  of  Sidra,  Saudi  Arabia 
again  signed  on  to  an  Arab  Council  state- 
ment  articulating   solidarity   with   Libya. 


This  statement  was  not  only  counterproduc- 
tive for  United  States  policy  but  called  on 
Arab  countries  to  supply  Libya  with  assist- 
ance to  confront  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  negotia- 
tions, diplomacy,  and  economic  sanctions 
with  Libya  In  order  to  combat  terrorism. 
The  President  eventually  exercised  military 
action  to  eliminate  terrorist  bases  in  Libya. 
The  Saudi's,  on  the  other  hand,  have  rolled 
out  the  red  carpet  for  terrorist  efforts.  The 
Saudi's  have  supplied  the  PLO  with  over 
$85  million  each  year  since  1979  and  bank- 
roll the  Syrians,  another  bastion  of  terror- 
ism, with  over  $500  million  annually. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Saudi  undermining 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  support 
of  worldwide  terrorism  are  not  compelling 
enough  reasons  to  vote  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  316,  a  resolution  of  disapproval, 
I  would  like  to  list  three  more.  The  adminis- 
tration has  cited  Saudi  Arabia's  moderating 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  I  disagree.  The 
administration  states  the  need  for  more 
military  weapons  In  light  of  growing  threats 
from  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict.  I  disagree.  The 
administration  believes  that  still  more 
Stinger  missiles  should  go  to  an  army  that 
trains  with  the  PLO.  I  disagree.  The  further 
stockpUing  of  this  lethal  weapon  poses  a  le- 
gitimate threat  to  Middle  East  peace  and  air 
travelers  everywhere. 

The  State  Department  adamantly  argues 
that  "the  Saudi's  within  the  context  of  the 
Arab  consensus,  have  made  constructive 
contributions  to  the  search  for  peace."  I 
must  remind  my  colleagues,  that  given  the 
above  litany  of  Saudi  statements  and  ac- 
tions in  direct  opposition  to  United  States 
foreign  policy,  I  catmot  endorse  the  State 
Department  claim.  Saudi  Arabia  has  op- 
posed the  Camp  David  process,  the  Reagan 
plan,  and  most  recently,  has  refused  to  sup- 
port King  Hussein  in  diplomatic  efforts 
with  Israel.  In  addition,  the  Saudi  United 
Nations  delegation  continually  votes  for  res- 
olutions criticizing  Israel  and  condemning 
American  support  for  Israel. 

The  administration  and  State  Department 
argue  that  we  must  display  our  friendship 
for  Saudi  Arabia  with  this  $354  million  arms 
sale.  I  have  a  difficult  time,  however,  ex- 
plaining why  America's  friends  and  allies  in 
the  Arab  world— the  so-called  Arab  moder- 
ates—have not  made  more  of  an  effort  to 
put  distance  between  themselves  and  the 
Libyan  dictator  or  contribute  more  ostensi- 
bly to  Middle  East  peace. 

I  must  add  a  caveat  here,  as  I  believe  that 
moderates,  such  as  President  Hosni  Muba- 
rak of  Egypt,  can  contribute  toward  long- 
term  solutions  in  this  volatile  region.  To 
suggest  that  the  Arab  world  cannot  make 
any  such  contribution  is  demeaning.  Arab 
nations,  particularly  moderates,  must  begin 
to  make  a  clear  commitment  to  internation- 
al sanity  and  civilized  behavior  in  a  world 
Increasingly  threatened  by  terrorists.  Saudi 
Arabia  must  exhibit  some  of  Egypt's  stabi- 
lizing moderation,  courage,  and  fortitude. 

This  administration  argues  that  the 
Saudi's  are  threatened  by  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
They  fear  a  spillover  into  Saudi  Arabia  and 
heightened  conflict.  They  say  this  is  Imme- 
diate and  eminent.  This  is  simply  untrue. 
The  sale  would  not  even  begin  until  1989 
and  therefore  cannot  be  Justified  by  an  Im- 
pending military  threat  from  Iran.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  United  States  has  already 
sold  the  Saudi's  over  $50  billion  in  military 
sales  and  construction.  Mr.  President,  this 
astronomical  sum  would  pay  for  education 
for  the  handicapped  in  the  United  States 
for  the  next  50  years  or  guaranteed  student 


loans  for  the  next  IS  years.  We  have  dis- 
played our  friendship.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Saudi's  to  reciprocate. 

The  Saudi's  already  have  stockpiles  of 
Stinger  missUes.  Although  we  stipulate  that 
stringent  security  controls  were  conditions 
for  the  previous  sale  of  Stingers,  we  must  be 
cautious  about  this  ideal  terrorist  weapon. 
Senator  Helms,  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
hearing  on  the  Saudi  Arabia  arms  sale,  cited 
1982  photos  of  equipment  sold  to  the 
Saudi's  which  ended  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
PLO  in  Lebanon.  I  have  already  articulated 
my  concerns  about  the  Saudi's  allowing  the 
PLO  to  train  with  their  army  and  their 
annual  war  chest  for  the  PLO.  I  do  not  want 
to  read  about  civilian  or  military  aircraft 
shot  down  by  Stinger  missiles  fired  by  PLO 
members. 

It  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  Middle  East  peace,  worldwide  safe- 
guards against  terrorism,  or  increased  secu- 
rity controls  for  Stinger  missiles  to  allow 
this  sale  to  go  through.  I  firmly  oppose  this 
sale  until  the  Saudi's  actually  practice  some 
of  the  "moderate  Arab  action"  that  this  ad- 
ministration purports.  I  am  uncompromis- 
ing on  opposing  more  arms  until  the  Saudi's 
desist  funding  terrorists  and  Colonel  Qadha- 
fi. I  am  unyielding  until  the  Saudi's  begin  to 
make  visible  and  tangible  contributions  to 
Middle  East  peace.  I  enthusiastically  em- 
brace my  good  friend.  Senator  Crahstoh, 
and  his  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  real  folly  for  us  to 
move  ahead  in  this  sale  at  this  time. 
We  have  heard  constantly  every  time 
an  administration,  whether  it  be  the 
Reagan  administration  or  the  Carter 
administration,  that  if  we  Just  make 
this  sale,  if  we  Just  move  ahead  and 
approve  this  arms  transfer  to  the 
Saudis  that  we  are  going  to  have  our- 
selves an  important  partner  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

We  have  seen  continous  problems  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  administration 
has  failed  miserably  to  produce  any 
type  of  policy  that  has  brought  the 
Saudis  into  the  peace  process.  To  the 
credit  of  President  Mubarak,  last  week 
he  made  a  statement  that  if  other 
Arab  nations  would  have  Joined  in  the 
Camp  David  peace  accord,  there  would 
not  be  the  war  and  terror  that  is  going 
on  in  the  Middle  East  today.  I  would 
say  I  support  that  type  of  Arab  leader- 
ship that  is  prepared  to  move  ahead. 
What  did  we  see?  If  someone  does  not 
stand  up  and  say  no  to  this  adminis- 
tration, we  see  them  putting  230  ma- 
rines and  more— but  230  marines  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Beirut.  We  see  them 
moving  in,  pressuring  the  Israelis  not 
to  move  in  on  Beirut  and  stop  the 
PLO— and  actually  take  some  of  them 
prisoner,  and  put  them  out  of  commis- 
sion. This  we  have  failed  to  do  as  an 
administration,  and  as  a  foreign 
policy. 

Now  to  think  we  are  going  to  buy 
ourselves  some  type  of  friendship  with 
the  Saudis  who  are  going  to  move  into 
the  peace  process  does  not  make  sense. 
Mr.  President. 


I  hope  the  Senate  resoundly  sup- 
ports this  particular  resolution  be- 
cause it  will  send  a  clear  message  that 
we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  try  to 
suck  in  and  sway  the  Saudi  Arabians 
when  they  are  not  willing  to  Join  in  a 
genuine  peace  accord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  is  up.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MET/iENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  before  us  would  block 
the  sale  of  some  of  America's  most  so- 
phisticated and  deadly  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale  endangers 
America's  most  reliable  ally  in  the 
world  and  threatens  the  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  American  civilians. 

Finally,  rather  than  bring  peace  to 
the  Bilddle  East,  the  sale  makes  war 
more  likely.  Supporters  portray  this  as 
Just  another  routine  arms  deal.  It  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  is  an  unnec- 
essary sale  to  an  imreallable  nation 
with  an  unenviable  record  of  complici- 
ty in  world  terrorism. 

Start  by  looking  at  what  is  involved 
in  this  sale:  800  Stinger  antiaircraft 
missiles:  the  administration  says  the 
Saudis  need  these  weapons  to  repel 
the  "feared"  Iranian  Air  Force.  The 
only  problem  with  this  is  that  Iran  has 
fewer  than  100  aircraft.  In  short,  there 
is  virtually  no  Iranian  Air  Force  to 
repel. 
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But  the  Stingers  do  pose  a  real  and 
present  threat  to  American  citizens. 

Stingers  are  so  portable  that  one  or 
two  could  easily  be  diverted  for  terror- 
ist use. 

The  Saudis  allow  Palestinians  to 
work  in  their  army  and  many  Saudis 
are  sympathetic  to  the  PLO. 

It  does  not  stretch  the  imagination 
to  envision  one  or  two  Stingers  landing 
in  the  hands  of  a  crazed,  Qadhafi- 
gulded  terrorist  who  will  direct  it  with 
deadly  effectiveness  against  an  Ameri- 
can civilian  aircraft. 

The  sale  package  also  includes 
nearly  1,700  Sidewinder  missiles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
part  of  the  sale  in  the  context  of  what 
the  Saudi's  already  have. 

We  are  not  talking  about  some  arms- 
starved  nation. 

The  United  States  has  sold  the 
Saudi's  more  than  $13  billion  worth  of 
the  most  advanced  weapons  support 
equipment,  ships,  and  aircraft  in  our 
araenal. 

Previous  sales  have  given  the  Saudi's 
3,000  Sidewinders. 

Saudi's  already  have  a  staggering 
ratio  of  37  AIM  »-L  Sidewinders  for 
each  of  their  United  States  built  F- 
IS's. 


Our  NATO  allies  have  only  nine 
Sidewinders  per  aircraft;  the  Israeli's 
have  but  six  per  aircraft. 

In  short,  this  sale  will  provide  the 
Saudi's  with  an  arms  bonanza  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  United 
States  ally  and  far  beyond  what  is 
needed  to  meet  any  legitimate  defen- 
sive needs;  America  should  not  stock- 
pile a  Saudi  arms  cache. 

If  the  Saudi's  do  not  need  these 
weapons,  why  should  we  make  this 
sale? 

Sponsors  say  we  must  make  the  sale 
as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  a  trusted 
friend  in  a  troubled  region;  they  say 
that  defeat  of  the  deal  would  tarnish 
our  image  as  a  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  have  heard  for  years  now  that 
the  Saudis  are  our  friends,  that  they 
are  a  moderate  influence  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Indeed,  we  have  heard  this  so  often 
that  many  people  actually  believe  it  is 
true. 

But  the  record  is  quite  different  on 
this  score. 

History  has  a  lot  to  teach  us;  and 
this  is  a  case  where  we  would  be  wise 
to  heed  its  lessons. 

Want  to  review  for  a  moment  Saudi 
Arabia's  "friendship"  with  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Go  back  a  few  months  to  the  Rome 
and  Vienna  airport  bombings.  As 
Americans  lay  dying  on  the  Tarmac, 
we  heard  the  Saudis  proclaim  their 
"categorical  solidarity"  with  Libya. 

Last  year.  Saudi  Arabia  chipped  in 
$28.5  million  to  the  PLO,  which  con- 
tinues to  sponsor  terrorist  attacks 
against  America  and  Israel. 

In  September  1984,  Crown  Prince 
Abdullah  declared  that  "once  Moslems 
achieve  unity  of  will  and  action,  Israel 
will  be  annihilated  and  disappear." 

Late  last  year,  the  Saudis  voted  to 
"isolate  Israel  in  all  fields"  and  declare 
that  the  Jewish  state  "is  not  a  peace 
loving  nation." 

Just  5  years  ago,  Saudi  Arabia 
hosted  an  Islamic  conference  which 
opened  with  a  prayer  calling  for  divine 
assistance  to  "cleanse  Jerusalem  of 
Jews"  and  concluded  with  a  call  by  the 
Saudi  king  for  a  "Jihad"  or,  holy  war, 
against  Israel. 

Clearly,  the  Saudis  remain  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Israel  and  at  the  very 
least,  a  covert  supporter  of  terrorism. 

The  Saudis  have  also  done  little  to 
earn  the  right  to  be  called  America's 
friend. 

The  Saudi's  have  refused  to  provide 
written  assurances  that  America  will 
have  access  to  Saudi  bases  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis. 

They  have  subsidized  massive  Soviet 
arms  purchases  by  Syria  and  Iraq. 

They  opposed  the  Camp  David  peace 
treaty  and  they  worked  to  undermine 
the  1982  Reagan  Middle  East  peace 
plan  and  the  Lebanon-Israel  accords  of 
1988. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  Amerlea'a 
friend;  this  is  not  Israel's  friend. 

This  is  a  nation  that  has  supported 
America's  enemies  and  sworn  to  de- 
stroy America's  friend. 

Ultimately,  the  test  for  this  sale 
should  not  be  whether  it  promotes 
friendship,  but  whether  it  promotes 
peace. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  not  enhanced 
by  selling  weapons  that  could  easily 
wind  up  in  terrorist  hands;  or  by  lad- 
ening  Saudi  aircraft  with  enough  mis- 
siles per  plane  to  erase  Israel  as  a 
nation.  Finally.  BCr.  President,  the 
cause  of  peace  is  not  served  by  using 
weapons  as  a  substitute  for  reason  and 
negotiation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  rose  on  this  floor  3  weeks  ago 
to  condemn  the  bombing  of  Libya,  I 
quoted  Gandhi's  assertion  that  "the 
means  are  the  end  in  the  making."  As 
I  oppose  the  proposed  $354  million 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  that  asser- 
tion is  again  appropriate.  The  conten- 
tion that  peace  and  security  will  come 
to  the  Middle  East  through  our  con- 
tinued reckless  policy  of  arming  the 
region  to  the  teeth  is  nothing  less 
than  absurd.  Instead,  I  suggest  that 
this  reckless  policy  wiU  only  fuel  the 
fires  flaming  in  the  Middle  East. 

Take  a  look  at  this  region  today,  Mr. 
President.  The  once  beautiful  city  of 
Beirut  has  become  a  lawless  and 
bloody  wasteland.  Iran  and  Iraq 
remain  locked  in  a  bitter  struggle 
which  has  left  thousands  of  young 
"soldiers"  strewn  across  desolate  bat- 
tlefields. Misdirected  religious  fervor 
and  the  frustrations  of  millions  of  Pal- 
estinian refugees  have  turned  children 
into  terrorists.  Last  October,  members 
of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Front 
seized  an  Italian  cruise  ship  and  mur- 
dered an  American  tourist.  A  month 
later,  an  Israeli  attack  on  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  headquarters 
in  Tunisia  killed  more  than  70  Pales- 
tinians and  Tunisians.  And  in  Decem- 
ber, Palestinian  terrorists  killed  8  and 
injured  more  than  100  in  simultaneous 
attacks  in  the  Vienna  and  Rome  air- 
ports. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours,  but  my  point 
is  this:  The  Middle  East  is  a  boUing 
cauldron  of  violence.  Why  Introduce 
more  arms  into  the  region  that  can 
only  beget  more  violence,  more  re- 
crimination, and  more  arms  requests? 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  when  we  will 
learn  that  peace  and  security  are  not 
the  products  of  sophisticated  missile 
systems. 

In  the  past  25  years.  United  States 
foreign  military  sales  deliveries  to  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  total  over 
$44  billion.  In  1985  alone,  that  number 
was  $8.5  billion.  The  preponderance 
has  been  to  Israel.  Those  numbers  do 
not  include  military  assistance,  con- 
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stnictlon,  or  tndning  dollars,  figures 
which  would  more  than  triple  the 
totals. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  one  point:  I  would 
oppose  and  have  consistently  voted 
against  all  arms  sales,  whether  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Elgypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  or 
any  other  nation  In  the  region. 

The  security  of  these  countries  af- 
firms the  often-challenged  truth  that 
an  absence  of  war  does  not  necessarily 
mean  peace.  In  the  Middle  East,  an  ab- 
sence of  war  means  only  a  "cease-fire". 

The  underlining  cause  of  the  regional 
conflict,  unresolved  Palestinian  ques- 
tion, is  not  addressed  by  pouring  more 
and  more  arms  into  the  region's  bot- 
tomless pit. 

The  violence  which  engulfs  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  longtime  recldess 
policy  of  arms  sales  to  the  region,  dra- 
matically illustrate  my  concern.  As  I 
said  during  my  condemnation  of  the 
United  States  bombing  of  Libya,  an 
end  to  the  random  regional  violence 
cannot  come  until  the  underlying 
causes  of  terrorism  and  conflict  are  ad- 
dressed. Rewarding  our  allies  with  ar- 
senals of  destructive  weapons  instead 
of  addressing  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  displaced  people  has  never  been 
anything  but  destabilizing  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  remind 
my  colleagues  of  Gandhi's  assertion: 
"The  means  are  the  end  in  the 
making."  As  we  consider  this  and 
other  arms  sales  which  are  proposed 
under  the  guise  of  peace  and  security, 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  those 
words. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
brief  in  my  remarks  outlining  my  op- 
position to  this  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  al- 
ready have  pointed  out.  the  President 
assived  the  Congress  in  1981  that 
AWAC's  then  promised  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  be  turned  over  to  their  con- 
trol unless: 

.  .  .  ioltiatives  toward  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  In  the  region  liave  either 
been  successfully  completed  or  that  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  that  goal  has  been  ac- 
coiiu>llshed  with  the  substantial  assistance 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

"WYoED.  the  United  States  undertook 
malor  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
ginning with  the  sale  of  F-15's  in  1978, 
our  policymakers  consistently  assured 
us  that  these  sales  were  necessary  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  Royal  King- 
dom for  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess. The  record  since  1978  has  been 
pretty  clear  on  this  score.  The  Saudis 
either  have  been  unwUllng  or  imable 
to  be  a  major  force  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Actions  always  speak 
louder  than  words  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 


are  confronted  with  the  following  re- 
ality: 

The  Saudis  have  not  yet  explicitly  or 
publicly  supported  U.N.  Resolutions 
242  and  338  as  the  basis  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  region. 

The  Saudis  still  maintain  that  the 
so-called  "Zionist  entity"  is  their  No.  1 
enemy. 

The  Saudis  continue  to  refrain  from 
reestablishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Egypt,  which  they  broke  off  after 
the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

The  Saudis  failed  to  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  own  peace  proposal  of 
1982  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
courage King  Hussein  of  Jordan  from 
entering  into  negotiations. 

The  Saudis  continued  to  fund  and 
support  Syria  throughout  the  period 
of  American  involvement  in  Lebanon 
when  United  States  military  and  diplo- 
matic personnel  were  the  targets  of 
Sjrrian-sponsored  terrorism. 

As  a  major  financial  backer  of  Syria 
the  Saudis  refrained  from  exercising 
any  influence  to  persuade  President 
Assad  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
entrance  of  Jordan  into  the  latest  at- 
tempt to  resume  the  peace  process. 

As  yet.  there  is  not  any  evidence 
that  the  Saudis  have  encouraged  other 
Arab  nations  to  enter  into  the  peace 
process  with  Israel. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  the  fault  of  our 
policymakers  that  a  sense  of  overex- 
pectation  has  been  built  up  regarding 
the  role  that  Saudi  Arabia  could  bring 
to  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace 
process.  What  I  find  striking  is  the  dif- 
ference between  President  Reagan's 
assurance  to  the  Congress  in  1981, 
which  was  predicated  upon  the  notion 
that  a  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes 
in  the  region  was  of  high  priority  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  administra- 
tion's Justification  for  this  particular 
sale  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
administration  no  longer  Justifies  arms 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  basis  of 
their  role  in  seeking  a  permanent 
Middle  E^ast  peace.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Richard  Murphy  stated 
during  hearings  before  our  committee 
last  month,  in  response  to  a  series  of 
questions  I  posed: 

.  .  .  your  list  of  Questions  does  Illustrate 
the  difficulties,  or  rather  the  approach  to 
this  sale,  which  I  disagree  with— that  they 
are  being  Judged  purely  and  exclusively  In 
relation  to  their  support  for  the  Arab-Israel 
peace  process. 

Now,  I  never  came  up  here  to  suggest  that 
we  were  satisfied  with  the  level  of  Saudi  ac- 
tivity In  the  peace  process.  I  would  sit  here 
today  and  tell  you  that  they  have  done 
more  than  perhaps  Is  generally  recognized 
on  the  peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  5  years  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  assured 
the  Congress  that  AWAC's  we  were 
then  proposing  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  be  tiuned  over  to  complete 
Saudi  control  unless  the  peaceful  reso- 


lution of  disputes  in  the  region  had 
either  been  successfully  completed,  or 
that  significant  progress  toward  that 
goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Today,  we  are  no  closer  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  in  the  region 
than  we  were  in  1981. 

Today,  all  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  significant  progress 
toward  that  goal  has  not  been  accom- 
plished, let  alone  with  the  substantial 
assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  criteria  for  the  AWAC's  sale 
have  not  been  met.  And  rather  than 
the  Middle  East  peace  process  beinf  of 
priority  concern  to  this  administration 
as  it  allegedly  was  in  1981,  an  entirely 
different  rationale  for  additional  sales 
of  sophisticated  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  now  being  articulated  by  the 
administration.  According  to  adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  these  sales  are  now 
necessary  to  protect  U.S.  seciulty  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Oulf .  It  was  the 
same  rationale  that  former  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  used  to  Justi- 
fy massive  arms  sales  to  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  The  Shah  was  to  have  been  the 
U.S.  gendarme  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  this 
sale.  Our  entire  rationale  for  entering 
into  an  arms  supply  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  has  changed  significant- 
ly from  what  it  was  when  the  Presi- 
dent provided  the  Congress  with  his 
written  assurances.  It  seems  as  if  the 
President  is  always  providing  the  Con- 
gress written  assvirances  on  controver- 
sial foreign  policy  issues  that  are  for- 
gotten almost  as  qiiickly,  it  seems,  as 
the  ink  from  his  signature  has  dried. 

I  raised  a  niunber  of  questions 
during  our  committee  hearings  in  rela- 
tion to  this  proposed  sale.  In  many 
cases  I  did  not  receive  satisfactory  re- 
sponses. For  example  on  the  issue  as 
to  why  the  Saudis  have  not  supported 
VX.  Resolutions  242  and  338  expliclty 
and  publicly,  I  received  the  following 
response: 

The  Saudis  have  strongly  supported  the 
concept  of  land  for  peace  which  Is  embodied 
In  U.N.  Resolutions  342  and  338.  They  do, 
however,  have  reservations  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Palestinians  only  as  refugees  in  343. 
The  Fahd  plan  adopted  formally  by  the 
Arab  simmiit  of  Fes  In  1M2  explicitly  stated 
that  all  states  In  the  region  should  be  able 
to  live  In  peace,  an  Implicit  acceptance  of  Is- 
rael's right  to  a  secure  existence.  The  con- 
cept of  land  for  peace  was  a  direct  reflection 
of  UJf.  Resolutions  343  and  338. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  never  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  imless  the  issues  we  were  to  ne- 
gotiate were  explicitly  defined.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  U.S.  policy  since  242  was 
enacted  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1967 
Middle  East  war.  We  have  been  very 
explicit  as  to  what  our  policy  has  been. 
We  have  not  tried  to  delude  anyone  or 
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imply  that  our  policy  wu  anything 
but  an  unequivocal  support  for  the 
language  contained  in  UJI.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  888. 

We  have  criticized  the  Soviets  for 
not  being  more  explicit  in  proposals 
they  have  tabled  at  Oeneva  as  reason 
enough  not  to  pursue  serious  arms 
control  negotiations  with  them.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  praise  the 
Saudis  for  not  being  more  explicit 
than  they  have  been  in  relations  to 
the  acceptance  of  U  J7.  Resolutions  242 
and  388. 

The  administration  also  contradicted 
the  President's  written  assurances  to 
the  Congress  in  1981.  In  response  to 
the  following  question  I  posed  during 
our  hearings.  I  asked  that  if,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  no  real  progress 
with  Saudi  assistance  is  belzig  made 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  then 
why  are  we  still  planning  to  deliver 
the  AWAC's  to  Saudi  Arabia?  The  re- 
sponse was  as  follows: 

Progress  toward  peace  Is  slow,  difficult, 
and  often  disappointing.  Nevetheleas.  there 
has  been  progress  and  Saudi  Arabia  has 
helped  substantially.  Moreover,  the  primary 
reason  for  the  AWAC's  sale  was  to  protect 
U.S.  Interesto  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  Those 
reasons  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  In 
1981.  To  support  them  we  will  deliver  the 
AWAC's  as  planned. 

Diulng  our  presence  in  Lebanon. 
President  Reagan  denounced  Syria  as 
public  enemy  No.  2  after  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  time,  Syria,  along 
with  Libya  and  Iran,  has  been  charac- 
terized by  Secretary  of  State  George 
ShultB  as  being  the  primary  support- 
ers of  terrorism  in  the  world.  Tet,  in 
response  to  my  question  as  to  why 
Saudi  Arabia  continued  to  fund  and 
support  Syria  throughout  the  period 
of  American  Involvement  in  Lebanon, 
when  American  military  and  diplomat- 
ic personnel  were  the  targets  of  Syrian 
supported  terrorism,  the  response  was 
as  follows: 

The  Saudis  believe  that  It  Is  Important  to 
retain  their  access  to  and  influence  with  the 
Syrians.  That  channel  of  oommunlcation 
has  been  useful  to  us  as  well.  There  Is  no 
question  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  tried  to  use 
Its  influence  with  Syria  to  achieve  both  the 
ceasefire  and  a  negotiated  resolution  of  the 
Lebanese  situation.  Saudi  Arabia  has  also 
been  outspoken  against  terrorism,  from 
which  they  too  have  suffered.  We  lack  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Syria  directed  the 
bombing  attacks  on  our  Embassy  and  the 
Marines. 

I  found  that  response  a  little  disin- 
genuous. The  fact  that  the  Syrians 
have  allowed  terrorists  training  bases 
to  operate  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  in  Leb- 
anon should  be  evidence  enough  of 
what  this  administration  characterizes 
as  state-sponsored  terrorism.  Just  be- 
cause a  nation  does  not  penonnally 
direct  terrorist  activities,  does  not 
mean  they  do  not  support  the  terrorist 
activities  launched  from  territories 
under  their  controL 

Finally,  in  response  to  my  question 
as  to  why  the  Saudis  continually  speci- 


fies "the  Zionist  entity"  as  their  No.  1 
enemy  if  they  are  trying  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace,  I  received  this  re- 
sponse: 

Despite  the  Saudi  public  posture  on  Israel, 
there  is  little  doubt  tiiat  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
siders Iran,  and  perhaps  other  regional 
states,  far  more  menadng  than  Israel.  The 
term  "Zionist  entity"  and  Israel  appear 
interchangeably  in  most  Saudi  publications, 
a  practice  not  unlike  the  Western  praettoe 
of  referring  to  the  "Communist  bloc"  or 
"Third  World." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  response 
duplldtous  and  tenuous  at  best.  Cer- 
tainly this  administration  does  not  use 
such  terms  as  "Communist  bloc"  as  an 
endearing  characterization.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  this  administra- 
tion's constantly  asserted  argument 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Commu- 
nist bloc  allies  are  the  penultimate  of 
evil  and  represent  the  greatest  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
since  the  beginning  of  history.  There- 
fore, I  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
Saudi  use  of  the  "Zionist  entity"  to 
characterize  Israel  is  similar  to  our  use 
of  the  term  "monolithic  communism" 
or  "communist  bloc"  as  a  characteriza- 
tion with  similar  dangerous  connota- 
tions. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  record  is  pretty  clear  regard- 
ing either  the  desire  or  the  capability 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  play  a  leadership 
role  in  finding  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion to  the  Middle  Bast  crisis.  And  to 
argue  that  the  absence  of  war  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  can  be 
translated  into  something  approaching 
stability  is  a  mistaken  delusion  on  our 
part. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  Important  to  be 
very  cautious  in  heading  down  the 
path  of  another  arms  sale  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
focus  of  our  policy  has  changed  since 
1981.  The  administration  has  admitted 
that  we  are  no  closer  to  peace  than  we 
were  in  1981  when  the  President  pro- 
vided written  assurances  on  the 
AWAC's  sale.  The  administration  has 
also  Itself  expressed  they  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  level  of  Saudi 
activity  on  the  peace  process,  despite 
assurances  the  royal  family  should 
play  a  sipilflcant  role  in  this  process. 

Time  will  only  tell  whether  or  not 
the  recent  United  SUtes  bombing  raid 
on  Libya  will  drive  the  so-called  Arab 
moderates  farther  away  from  the 
United  States.  We  may  be  entering 
into  an  era  in  which  Arab  States  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  will  view  the  United 
States  as  nothtog  more  than  a  conven- 
ient source  of  sophisticated  weaponry. 
And  that  is  a  very  thin  reed  upon 
which  we  should  be  basing  our  arms 
transfer  policy.  I  think  It  is  time  to 
put  peace  in  the  Middle  East  back  into 
our  policy  considerations  as  they 
relate  to  that  volatile  region  of  the 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  80  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  recently,  as  did  other 
Senators,  from  Emmauel  de  Margerie, 
the  Ambassador  of  France  to  the 
United  States.  It  represents  a  very 
clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  French 
position  on  Libya  and  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France, 
our  oldest  ally.  The  leadership  of  our 
coimtries  held  different  positions  on 
this  action,  but  those  differences 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  or 
disturb  the  deep  and  enduring  ties  be- 
tween us.  There  are,  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor states,  many  specific  instances  of 
French  support  of  American  policies 
and  American  support  of  French  poli- 
cies. But  the  most  important  point 
that  the  Ambassador  makes  is  that 
this  particular  issue  should  not  lead  to 
a  misimderstandlng  between  us  or  to 
any  strains  in  the  alliance.  Only  those 
who  do  not  share  our  goals  would  be 
pleased  by  such  a  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao,  as  follows: 

Aksassaos  db  Frakcb 

AUX  Btats-Unis, 
AprUlT.lMt. 
Senator  Chablss  MoC.  IfAnus,  Jr.. 
CommitU*  on  Fortion  JUtoHona 
Tfu  V.8.  Senate 

DBAS  SiKATOii  Matrias:  The  events  that 
have  transpired  over  the  past  few  days  In 
the  context  of  the  American  military  oper- 
ation against  Libya  have  unleashed  in  Con- 
gress and  In  public  opinion  a  number  of  crit- 
ical remarks  concerning  France. 

I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention certain  facts  that  will  give  you  a 
more  accurate  view  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  primary  accusations  concerns  a 
supposed  French  tolerance— not  to  mention 
some  of  the  other  terms  used— toward 
Libya.  Such  an  accusation  reflecu  a  misun- 
derstanding of  France's  attitude.  You  are 
surely  aware  of  the  direct  threat  that  Colo- 
nel QaddafI  has  been  to  Chad  over  the  past 
few  weeks.  In  response  to  this  situation,  the 
French  government  notified  the  Libyan  au- 
thorities that  It  would  not  tolerate  any 
threaU  to  the  sovereignty  of  tiiat  nation. 
When  the  Libyans  continued  to  pursue 
their  activities  In  Chad,  French  forces  re- 
ponded.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  French  air- 
craft bombed  a  Libyan  airport  In  the  north 
of  Chad  and  put  an  end  to  preparations  for 
further  Libyan  actions.  French  troops  are 
deployed  In  the  capital  of  Chad  and  In  lU 
neighboring  sUtes.  Our  presence  had  dis- 
suaded colonel  QaddafI  from  pursuing  his 
attempu  at  desUblllslng  Chad  and  has 
served  as  a  warning  against  carrying  out 
that  sort  of  activity  elsewhere.  The  fact 
that  our  actions  In  this  area  were  no  loudly 
publldsed  does  not  detract  from  our  deter- 
mination to  protect  Chadian  Interests, 
which  are  Afrtcan,  and  you  will  agree,  west- 
ern InteresU  as  weU.  The  fact  that  we  called 
for  a  r«sponse  in  the  case  where  countries  In 
southern  Europe  would  be  threatened  by 
Libya  stems  from  the  same  determlnatloa 
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Allegations  have  been  made  concerning 
tbe  existence  of  French  "interests"  in  Libya 
that  have  lead  French  officials  to  appease 
Libyan  leaders.  I  think  a  few  facts  will  do 
these  allegations  the  Justice  they  deserve. 
France  does  not  buy  a  single  drop  of  oil 
from  Libya,  it  has  reduced  its  trade  with 
Libya  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  three 
years  ago.  and  there  are  less  than  800 
French  citizens  in  Libya.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  French  companies  that  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  Libyan  oil  industry  turning. 

The  French  government  has  been  re- 
proached for  not  being  firm  enough  in  the 
face  of  terrorism.  To  make  such  a  reproach 
Is  to  forget  that  France  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  victims  of  terrorist  attacks  over 
the  past  years  and  that  FYench  public  opin- 
ion, every  bit  as  much  as  American  public 
opinion,  is  alert  to  these  dangers.  Need  I 
remind  you  that  at  this  very  moment  eight 
French  hostages  are  being  detained  in  Leba- 
non, and  that  France  has  paid  a  heavy  trib- 
ute in  human  lives  in  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  sovereignty  and  unity  of  that  coim- 
try.  The  French  government  has  always 
adopted  and  will  continue  to  adopt  a  firm 
attitude  when  confronted  with  terrorist 
threats,  as  is  evident  from  the  strengthen- 
ing of  police  surveillance  and  Judicial  meas- 
ures in  our  country.  We  wholly  recognize 
the  need  for  cooperation  among  our  allies' 
competent  services  in  order  to  fight  against 
this  threat.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is  not  con- 
tested by  any  of  the  specialists  that  deal., 
with  this  problem:  the  opinions  voiced  by 
officials  in  Congress  offers  ample  confirma- 
tion of  this.  The  French  government  has  re- 
cently expelled  two  members  of  the  Libyan 
Peoples  Bureau.  President  Reagan  men- 
tioned the  cooperation  provided  by  French 
Intelligence  services  that  made  it  possible  to 
prevent  an  attack  against  an  American  dip- 
lomatic mission.  The  fact  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  do  not  wish  to  publicize  these 
and  other  patient,  consistent  and  dangerous 
efforts  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
firmness  of  our  actions  against  terrorism. 

References  to  European  reactions  to  the 
American  operation  in  Libya  have  frequent- 
ly evoked  "condemnations"  and  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment  on  the  part  of  public  opinion. 
I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  on  this  point  to 
remind  you  that  the  French  government  at 
no  time  either  condemned  or  approved  this 
operation.  We  expressed  our  concern  re- 
garding the  risk  of  a  spiral  of  events.  I  don't 
think  this  risk  can  be  underestimated.  Fur- 
thermore, you  should  know  that  no  anti- 
American  demonstrations  have  taken  place 
in  France.  The  fact  is  that  we  in  France 
have  our  own  analyses  and  concepts  regard- 
ing the  fight  against  terrorism.  They  take 
into  account  not  only  our  own  interests  but 
also  our  conviction  that  the  phenomenon  of 
terrorism— one  we  have  confronted  for 
many  years— stems  from  diverse  causes  and 
is  of  many  origins,  and  that  we  consequent- 
ly must  combat  It  on  many  fronts  and  with 
varied  and  appropriate  means.  Informed 
opinion  will  not  dispute  this  analysis.  As 
oonoems  the  request  for  American  aircraft 
participating  in  the  operation  against  Libya 
to  fly  over  French  territory,  the  response 
given  by  the  French  government— which 
•hould  be  understood  in  light  of  what  has 
Just  been  said— was  the  following:  it  is  not 
pooaible  for  us  to  give  such  an  authorization 
but  we  are  ready,  immediately,  to  consult 
with  you  on  the  best  measures  to  take  in 
the  face  of  terrorism,  those  who  support  it, 
tnipire  it  and  encourage  it.  The  American 
reqwnae  was  that  there  was  not  time  for 
■uch  oonsultations. 


More  generally,  certain  comments  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  question  France's  role  as 
an  American  ally.  Our  position  on  this  point 
is  very  old,  well  iuiown  and  unchanging. 
France  Is  not  a  member  of  NATO's  integrat- 
ed military  command  and  has  Independent 
military,  notably  nuclear,  forces.  This  does 
not  detract  from  our  commitment  to  the  al- 
liance of  western  democracies.  Those  offi- 
cials who  truly  know  the  role  of  France  in 
the  Alliance  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  dally 
and  concrete  reality  of  this  commitment. 
And  has  it  been  forgotten  that  at  a  time 
crucial  to  relations  within  the  Alliance, 
when  a  decision  was  being  made  on  the  de- 
ployment of  American  intermediate  range 
missiles  in  Eurpoe,  the  French  president  ex- 
pressed, in  Germany,  France's  support  for 
this  deployment,  thereby  helping  convince 
European  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
sponding to  the  imbalance  of  forces  in 
Europe. 

Theses  are  the  points.  Senator,  I  wanted 
to  make.  I  have  spoken  quite  candidly  with 
you  because  this  issue  is  so  important  and 
because  it  distresses  me  to  see  a  misunder- 
standing between  our  two  countries.  Any 
dissension  within  the  Alliance  would  only 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  do  not  share 
our  common  goals. 

I  am.  Senator, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emmaiittxi,  ok  MAaomic 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Btr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  AWAC8 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1981,  we  were 
told  that  approval  of  that  sale  was 
necessary  and  justified  because  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  by  that  country  to 
the  United  States  in  promoting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  fact,  what  has  happened  since 
then  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  partici- 
pated in  undermining  every  American 
peace  initiative,  and  continues  to  do  so 
today. 

Of  recent  note  is  the  Saudi  position, 
expressed  on  several  different  occa- 
sions, that  they  stand  with  Libya 
against  American  and  other  efforts  to 
curb  that  terrorist  regime.  In  addition, 
and  ironically  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  on  the  very  day  the  Saudi  sale 
was  sent  to  Congress,  the  Saudis  con- 
tinue to  provide  substantial  support  to 
the  PLO.  It  also  financially  supports 
Sjrria  and  radical  factions  in  Lebanon. 
We  are  being  asked  to  approve  the  sale 
of  Stinger  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Even  if  we  did  approve  these  missiles, 
along  with  air-to-air  Sidewinders  and 
air-to-ship  Harpoon  missiles,  they  will 
not  begin  to  be  delivered  until  1989. 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  need  this  sale  to 
deter  Iran  in  the  short  run.  They  cur- 
rently have  3,000  Sidewinders  to 
defend  themselves  from  Iran's  100  air- 
craft. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration tells  us  that  Saudi  Arabia 
needs  these  weapons  and  is  being  re- 
sponsive to  U.S.  concerns  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  However,  there  is  ab- 


solutely nothing  that  they  can  point 
to  that  supports  these  statements.  In 
fact,  the  situation  is  to  the  contrary. 

VRO  sraAnoT  or  tbb  AomirunATioii 

Mr.  President,  of  potentially  more 
serious  consequence  is  the  strategy 
which  has  been  adopted  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  a  successful 
completion  of  this  sale  by  securing 
enough  votes  in  the  Senate  to  sustain 
a  veto.  All  of  the  effort  by  the  admin- 
istration is  aimed  at  picidng  up  34 
votes  after  this  measure  comes  back  to 
us  with  the  Presidential  veto— not- 
withstanding that  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  well  over  60  percent,  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  both  bodies 
of  Congress  are  opposed  to  the  sale. 

This  raises  serious  questions  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  foreign  policy  and 
serious  questions  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches. 

Arms  sales  by  the  United  States  are 
an  important  aspect  of  defense  and 
foreign  policy  and  require  assent  by 
both  branches  of  Oovemment.  Under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  before 
the  Chadha  decision,  we  had  a  system 
which  provided  an  adequate  mecha- 
nism for  congressional  input.  A  veto 
strategy  does  not  allow  for  adequate 
Input  by  the  legislative  branch,  and 
could  well  lead  to  legislation  which 
would  be  an  anathema  not  only  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  also  to  Con- 
gress, whereby  we  would  have  to  ap- 
prove each  and  every  arms  sale  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
if  the  Congress  in  fact  rejects  this  par- 
ticular sale— or  any  other  sale  for  that 
matter— by  the  substantial  margins 
which  appear  likely  in  this  case,  the 
administration,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
foreign  policy,  should  not  proceed.  To 
do  so  would  theoretically  mean  that 
such  sales  could  go  forward  with  only 
the  approval  of  34  of  the  535  elected 
Members  of  Congress.  This  is  not  an 
acceptable  way  to  proceed  on  such 
matters. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator  Pack- 
wood. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  remember  that  the  standard  we 
have  tried  to  adhere  to  in  the  Senate 
involving  these  sales  is  that  we  would 
be  reluctant  and  opposed  to  them 
unless  we  saw  an  Indication  in  that 
coimtry  that  these  weapons  would  be 
used  to  help  further  the  peace  process. 

In  this  case,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  of  any 
help  in  furthering  the  peace  process. 
Until  that  standard  is  met,  a  standard 
we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
think  this  sale  should  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  continued  bipartisan  leadership. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Preddent,  in 
Miodatlon  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think  It  Is  i4>- 
propriate  also  at  this  time  that  the  na- 
tions, including  our  own.  which  are 
meeting  in  Tokyo  at  the  summit  con- 
ference have  resolved  very  explicitly 
and  most  importantly  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  against  the  problems  of 
terrorism  in  the  world,  speaking  spe- 
cifically of  the  nation  of  Ubya. 

We  should  not  be  seU^  arms  to  a 
nation  that  would  do  either  of  those 
things,  and,  indeed,  which  has  too 
often  associated  themselves  with  Just 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  in  conclusion  that  President 
Reagan  has  won  plaudits  for  his  will- 
ingness to  take  strong  action  against 
third  world  dictators  and  potentates 
who  consistently  scorn  American  in- 
terests. I  believe  now  Is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  demonstrate  similar  re- 
solve. Let  us  vote  today  to  shelve  the 
pending  sale,  and  thereby  make  clear 
that  we  look  to  the  Saudi  monarchy  to 
show  a  bit  more  sensitivity  to  otir  key 
national  security  needs  before  we  will 
be  prepared  to  entertain  future  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  proposed  resolution  to  stop  the 
sale  of  advanced  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Those  who  argue  that  the  sale 
of  these  missiles  to  the  Saudis  is  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
miss  the  mark.  We  cannot  sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time. 
The  Saudis  are  closer  to  the  PLO  than 
they  are  to  negotiating  peace  with 
Israel,  and  yet  this  administration  pro- 
poses to  arm  them  far  beyond  their 
defensive  security  needs. 

Despite  $44  billion  in  past  arms  sales 
and  promises  of  Increased  cooperation, 
the  Saudis  remain  Intransigent  and 
unwilling  to  take  genuine  steps  toward 
the  recognition  of  Israel  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Yet  the  administration's  presen- 
tation is  the  same  every  time  Congress 
1b  confronted  with  an  arms  sale.  Time 
and  time  again  we  are  told  that  such 
an  arms  sale  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate even-handedness  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  to  bring  the  Saudis  into  the 
peace  process.  Well  It  is  not  and  it  wlU 
not. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  understand 
how  profound  our  historical  and  stra- 
tegic ties  with  Israel  are.  That  is  why  I 
am  eternally  pumled  why  the  force  of 
history  so  often  gives  way  to  diplomat- 
ic expedience.  Five  years  ago  the  ad- 
ministration fought  relentlessly  to  sell 
advanced  communications  aircraft  to 
the  Saudis  to  induce  their  participa- 
tion in  the  peace  process.  The  Saudis 
and  the  administration  won  that 
battle— but  they  were  the  only  win- 
ners. 


Now,  as  if  to  reward  the  Baudls'  in- 
translgenoe.  the  administration  wants 
to  sell  them  $800  million  in  Sidewind- 
er. Stinger,  and  Harpoon  mlasilei.  We 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  this  happen 
agaiA.  It  is  time  we  said  "enough  is 
enough."  Let  us  see  some  positive 
movement  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  before  we  continue  arming  those 
who  refuse  to  cooperate  In  the  search 
for  that  peace.  If  $44  billion  in  past 
sales  was  not  enough  of  an  entice- 
ment, we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  $800  miUlon  In  additional  missUes 
will. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  those  advocating 
this  sale  to  the  Saudis.  They  claim 
that  the  fighting  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  endangers  the  security  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  borders,  and  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  additional  missiles  in 
the  ISaudl  air  force  will  send  a  dear 
message  to  the  Iranians  that  they  had 
better  not  violate  those  borders. 

But  we  all  know  that  the  Iranian  air 
force  is  no  match  for  the  current  stock 
of  Saudi  missiles.  Sending  more  does 
not  send  any  dearer  message. 

In  1081.  President  Reagan  gave  a 
written  pledge  to  Congress,  at  the  time 
of  the  AWACS  sale,  conditioning  U,S. 
arms  sales  only  if  "initiatives  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in 
the  region  have  either  been  successful' 
ly  completed  or  that  significant 
progress  toward  that  goal  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  substantial  assist- 
ance of  Saudi  Arabia."  Obviously, 
these  conditions  have  not  been  met. 
The  Saudis  have  done  nothing  to  help 
fulfill  this  pledge  even  when  they 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  do  so. 
They  have  not  encouraged  the  Jorda- 
nians in  their  efforts  to  develop  a 
dialog,  and  if  anything  have  moved 
closer  to  the  hard  line  of  the  Syrians. 

lilr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
friend  and  we  have  common  security 
concerns.  However,  with  no  progress 
toward  peace  or  any  letup  in  terrorist- 
sponsored  violence,  further  arms  sales 
wiU  only  contribute  to  the  atmosphere 
of  violence  and  instability  that  perme- 
ates the  Middle  East.  I  cannot  under 
these  cireumstancs  support  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  sale  of  weapons  to 
the  Saudis.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  today  has 
concentrated  on  whether  the  Saudis 
have  deserved  our  consideration.  Since 
the  1940's.  the  United  States  has  been 
a  crucial  factor  in  the  Middle  East, 
trying  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
and  seciulty.  This  fact  has  reflected 
the  depths  of  our  political,  economic 
and  strategic  concerns  in  that  region. 
Eight  administrations,  both  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican,  have  consistently 
sought  to  protect  the  peace.  We  have 
had  a  fundamental  and  constant  com- 


mitment to  the  seeuritjr  of  larMl.  but 
throughout  the  same  period,  slnoe 
World  War  II,  we  have  tried  to  pro- 
mote links  to  moderate  Arab  states 
and  to  deny  opportunlUea  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  did  so  to  protect  the 
free  world's  aooess  to  oU.  to  oheok  the 
growth  of  radical  anti-Western  move- 
ments, and,  finally,  to  be  a  factor  for 
peace. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  Mr.  President, 
If  we  opted  out  of  that  position  by 
denial  of  this  sale. 

O  1940 

I  encourage  Members  to  vote  "nay" 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  final  1  minute  and  85  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Haut], 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
more  than  a  decade  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  repeatedly,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  heard  arguments  in 
favor  of  increasM  arms  sales  to  vari- 
ous countries  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
argument  is  that  these  sales  are  made 
to  ensure  evenhandedness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  foreign  policies  under 
both  parties  and  all  administrations, 
that  somehow  if  we  made  one  more 
arms  sale,  whether  of  AWACS  or  F- 
16's  or  some  other  sophisticated  weap- 
ons system  or  whatever  it  was,  this 
would  advance  the  peace  process,  this 
would  make  nations  more  secure,  and 
bring  people  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  yet 
to  see  one  of  those  sales  move  the 
peace  process  1  inch  closer  or  move 
any  of  these  nations  one  step  toward 
the  negotiating  table, 

I  hope  this  resolution  passes  and  I 
hope  it  convinces  this  administration 
and  others  who  believe  we  can  buy 
peace  by  arms  sales  that  It  is  not  going 
to  work.  We  have  to  use  diplomacy 
and  not  the  force  of  arms  in  order  to 
achieve  the  peace  that  all  of  us  want 
In  that  region.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU, 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  HawkxksI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  HTmnmiY],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasshadm],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Snviirsl 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs,  HAWxiirsl  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoHo]  Is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  91  Leg.] 
YEAS-73 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metsenbaum 

Ford 

MltcheU 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mojmihan 

Baucus 

Gore 

MurkowKki 

Bentaen 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Biden 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Harkln 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

PeU 

Boachwits 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Burdirk 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RflckefeUer 

ChUes 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simon 

DeCondni 

Kerry 

Specter 

DUon 

Lautenberg 

Symnvi 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Trible 

Domenici 

Levin 

Weicker 

Durenberser 

Matsuna«a 

Wilson 

Eagleton 

Ilattlngly 

East 

Melcher 
NAyS-22 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Stafford 

Cochran 

lAxalt 

Stennta 

Denton 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Hathlas 

WaUop 

Evans 

McClure 

Warner 

Gam 

McConnell 

Zorlnsky 

Ooldwater 

Quayle 

Oramm 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Hawkins 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Long 

So  the  joint  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al (.SJ.  Res.  316)  was  passed. 

D  2000 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend again  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LucAR],  who  chairs  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  his  excel- 
lent work,  as  well  as  Senator  Pell,  and 
the  dogged  persistence  of  Senator 
Cranston,  for  whom  I  have  learned  to 
have  great  respect  and  regard. 

It  is  a  serious  issue,  a  serious  vote.  It 
discloses  a  situation  which  must  be  re- 
visited at  a  future  time,  and  I  am  sure 
it  wiU  be.  It  is  one  of  those  issues  with 
which  we  do  that  with  some  regulari- 
ty. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2416) 
to  revise  further  the  limitation  appli- 
cable to  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
order  issued  by  the  President  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  any  law  providing  for 
the  sequestration  of  new  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments,  which  was  read 
twice  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2416)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2416 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986 
under  any  law  providing  for  sequestration 
of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments,  a  guar- 
anteed loan  limitation  amount  applicable  to 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1986",  approved  March  7, 
1986  (PubUc  Law  99-255:  100  SUt.  39),  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "guaranteed  loan  limi- 
tation amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"limitation";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$18,200,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,900,000,000". 

(b)  The  title  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "guaranteed  loan  limitation 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "11ml- 
UUon". 

D  2010 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQUESTRATION  OF  NEW  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Murkowski.  Cranston, 
Simpson.  Thurmond,  Specter,  Denton, 
BoscHwrrz,  DeConcini,  Rockefeller, 
Wilson,  and  Abdnor,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


PREVENTING  SEXUAL  MOLESTA- 
TION OF  CHILDREN  IN  INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1818.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1818)  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  the 
sexual  molestation  of  children  in  Indian 
country",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 


SKCnON  I.  CUMINAL  KNALTY  FOM  nLONlOVa 
SEXUAL  mUtSTATION  OF  A  MtNOK  IN 
INDIAN  COVNTRY. 

Section  1153  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  insertiTig  "felonitnu 
sexual  molestation  of  a  minor, "  after  "invol- 
untary sodomy."  in  the  first  undesignated 
paraffraph, 
SSC  l  TSCBNKAL  AMBNDMENn. 

Section  1153  of  Htle  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  1.  is  further 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion the  following  heading: 

"SllSt  Offtiues  MMmUM  wUUm  liMem  cmm- 

<2i  designating  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph  <u  subsection  (a/;  and 

(3)  strUeing  out  the  second  and  third  un- 
designated jKiragraphs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follovting  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  offense  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  that  is  not  defined  and 
punished  by  Federal  law  in  force  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  defined  and  punished  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  of- 
fense was  committed  as  are  in  force  at  the 
time  of  such  offense. ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  1153  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  felonious 
sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  an  of- 
fense within  Indian  country.". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985,  Senator  DeConcini 
and  I  introduced  S.  1818,  a  biU  to  pre- 
vent the  sexual  molestation  of  chil- 
dren in  Indian  country.  On  December 
5,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote.  The  bill  Is  now  back  before 
the  Senate,  having  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  an 
amended  form. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1818  Is  designed  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  Major  Crimes  Act,  18 
U.S.C.  1153.  with  regard  to  serious 
sexual  conduct  directed  at  children. 
Currently,  section  1153  reaches  the 
crimes  of  rape,  involuntary  sodomy, 
and  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 
under  the  age  of  16.  when  those 
crimes  are  committed  by  an  Indian  in 
Indian  coimtry.  Although  recently 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-473  to  add 
the  offense  of  involuntary  sodomy,  the 
statute  still  lacks  adequate  coverage  of 
nonforcible  sexual  conduct  committed 
by  an  adult  on  children. 

Serious  offenses  that  are  not  now 
covered  include  adult  sexual  contact 
with  male  or  female  children  other 
than  rape,  involuntary  sodomy  and 
carnal  knowledge.  Many  U.S.  attor- 
neys have  reported  a  troubling  in- 
crease in  incidents  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Amendment  of  the  Major 
Crimes  Act  is  necessary  to  permit  ef- 
fective enforcement,  since  without  the 
amendment  these  serious  offenses, 
which  nearly  all  States  treat  as  felo- 
nies, are  prosecutable  only  in  a  tribal 
court,  which  may  administer  a  maxi- 
mum punishment  of  up  to  only  6 
months  imprisonment  and/or  a  fine  of 
$500.  according  to  25  U.S.C.  1302(7). 


Moreover,  amendment  of  the  Mftjor 
Crimes  Act  Is  necessary  to  inereaae  the 
protection  of  children  of  Indian  reser- 
vations and  to  render  more  similar  the 
punishment  for  such  crimes  between 
Indian  and  non-Indian  offenders.  A 
non-Indian  who  commits  the  crime  of 
sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  In 
Indian  country  is  punishable  under 
the  far  more  stringent  provisions  of 
State  law.  either  in  State  court  when 
the  victim  is  a  non-Indian,  or  In  Feder- 
al court  by  assimilation  under  18 
U.8.C.  1162  when  the  victim  is  an 
Indian. 

The  bill  adds  the  offense  of  "feloni- 
ous sexual  molestation  of  a  minor"  to 
section  1163,  thus  permitting  State 
law  and  the  accompanying  penalties  to 
be  used  in  Federal  court  to  prosecute 
Indians  as  well  as  non-Indian  sexual 
molesters  of  children  in  Indian  coun- 
try. The  description  of  the  offense  as 
"sexual  molestation  of  a  minor"  is, 
like  the  recent  addition  of  "involun- 
tary sodomy."  meant  to  be  generic  in 
nature.  Thus,  it  would  not  matter 
whether  the  particular  State  denomi- 
nated Its  offense  as  "sexual  molesta- 
tion" or  by  some  other  title  such  as 
"indecent  liberties"  or  "sexual  con- 
tact" with  children. 

So  long  as  the  State  has  on  its  books 
a  felony  offense  that  proscribes  the 
conduct  of  nonforcible  sexual  abuse  of 
the  person  of  a  minor,  also  as  defined 
by  State  law,  that  offense  will  be  in- 
corporated into  section  1153.  The  of- 
fense must,  however,  be  a  felony.  This 
qualification  ensures  that,  as  with  all 
other  offenses  In  section  1153,  only 
the  major  varieties  of  the  offense  will 
be  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
maintaining  exclusive  tribal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  lesser  offenses. 

As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
the  famous  case  of  New  York  versus 
Ferber,  "the  prevention  of  sexual  ex- 
ploitation and  abuse  of  children  con- 
stitutes a  government  objective  of  sur- 
passing importance."  It  was  with  that 
objective  in  mind  that  Senator  DeCon- 
cini and  I  introduced  this  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  sexual  molestation  of  chil- 
dren in  Indian  country. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House,  I  should  state 
that  they  are  technical  in  nature  and 
include  (1)  restoring  the  section 
number  and  catchline,  which  were  In- 
advertently repealed  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  and 
(2)  designating  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  1153  as  subsection  (A),  combin- 
ing the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
Into  a  new  paragraph  and  designating 
the  new  paragraph  as  subsection  (B). 
None  of  these  changes  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  section  1153  or  the  substance 
of  S.  1818. 1  should  also  state  that  the 


amendments  are  acceptable  to  Senator 
DiCoHcnn  and  myself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
House  amendments  and  vote  In  favor 
of  the  bill. 

Thank  you.  BCr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  pass  any  of  the  following 
calendar  items:  Calendar  629,  S.  1760, 
and  Calendar  686,  S.  1874. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  and  we  are 
ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  calendar  items 
Just  Identified  be  considered  en  bloc, 
and  passed  en  bloc,  and  all  committee 
reported  amendments  be  considered 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  UNSAFE 
OPERATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
AIRCRAPT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8. 1750)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to 
increase  civil  penalty  limits  for  safety 
violations  by  persons  engaged  in  com- 
mercial aircraft  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  f  oUowlnr 

That  section  901(aJ(l/(AJ  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1471(a)(l)(A)>,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "section"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears the  following:  "1101  or". 

Stc.  2.  Section  901(a}(l>  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1471(aJ(l)),  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "violation",  where  it  flrtt  ap- 
pears the  following:  "except  that  the  amount 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  810,000 
for  each  such  xHolation  of  title  III,  VI,  or 
XII  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  issued  under  any  such  title,  by  a 
person  who  operates  aircraft  for  the  carriage 
of  persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire,  and". 

Sk.  3.  Section  901(0/(2}  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  r40  App.  U.S.C. 
1471(a)(2)),  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 


dioMv  after  "XirthefMatUng:  ",  or  of  Mo- 
tion 1101, 1114,  or  lllK«)(i)(B)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaied 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  dvll  penalty 
limits  for  safety  violations  by  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  aircraft  oper- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes." 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8.  1874)  to  authorise  quaUty 
education  programs  for  deaf  Individ- 
uals, to  foster  improved  educational 
programs  for  deaf  Individuals  through- 
out the  United  States,  to  reenact  and 
codify  certain  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

JTuit  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mduea- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I-QALLAUDET  UNIVKRSITY 

Paht A—Oaluvokt  UmvEKMirr  Oenoul 
AvnmiuTY 

CONTmVATtOM  Of  OALLAVDKT  COLLtOM  At 

OALLAtiOMT  tmtVMiiMrrr 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Qallavdkt  UmvKMtm  Con- 
TTNt)KD.—The  Qallaudet  College  created  by 
an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
change  its  name,  define  its  corporate 
powers,  and  provide  for  its  organieation 
and  administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  June  18,  1954,  is  continued 
<u  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  Qal- 
laudet  University.  Hereafter  OaUaudet  Col- 
lege shall  be  known  as  OaUaudet  University 
and  have  perpetual  succession  and  shall 
have  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  this  Act 

(b)  PvnrosM.—The  purpose  of  OaUaudet 
University  sh(M  be  to  provide  education  and 
training  to  deaf  individuals  and  otherwise 
to  further  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

PHOmiTY  tUUHTS 

Stc.  102.  (a)  PROPtKTY  Rnmra  Dt- 
acKiBED,— OaUaudet  University  is  invested 
with  aU  the  property  and  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  shaU  have  and  be  entitled  to  use 
aU  authority,  privileges,  and  possessions 
and  aU  legal  rights  which  it  has,  or  which  it 
had  or  exercised  under  any  former  name,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to 
own,  acquire,  sell  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  property  it  may  own  now  or  here- 
after acquire.  OaUaudet  University  shaU 
also  be  subject  to  aU  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tioTu  now  outstanding  against  the  corpora- 
tion under  any  former  name. 

(b)  DaposAL  or  PnonitTY.—d)  With  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  OaUaudet  University 
may  convey  fee  simple  title  by  deed,  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  or  aU  real  property  title  to 
which  is  vested  in  the  United  States,  as 
trustee,  for  the  sole  use  of  OaUaudet  Univer- 
sity, (3€Ulaudet  College,  the  Columbia  Insti- 
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(Ktton  fin  tKe  DeaJ,  or  any  predeceuor  cor- 
ponMon. 

(Zl  TV  proceeds  of  any  such  disvoaition 
ahall  be  coiuidered  a  part  of  the  capital 
itruetvirt  of  the  corporation,  and  may  be 
uaed  solely  for  the  ac<iuisition  of  real  estate 
for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  for  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  or  improvement  of 
buildings  for  such  use,  or  for  investment 
purposes,  but  if  invested  only  the  income 
from  the  investment  may  be  used  for  current 
expenses  of  the  corporatioiL 

BOARD  or  DIRECT  TRUSTESS 

Ssc  103.  (a)  Composition  or  the  Board.— 
11)  Oallaudet  University  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
composed  of  tujenty-one  members  selected  as 
foUovs: 

(A)  Three  public  members  of  whom:  one 
shall  be  a  United  States  Senator  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate:  tvoo  shall  be 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(B)  Eighteen  other  members,  all  of  whom 
Shan  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude those  individuals  serving  as  nonpublic 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Gallau- 
det  College  immediately  prior  to  such  date, 
and  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
nomination  by  the  GaUaudet  University 
Alumni  Association  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  members  appointed  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  sJiall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  shall  be  eligit>le  for  reap- 
pointment, and  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

<2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  membership 
of  the  Board  except  for  public  members. 
Nine  trustees  shall  6e  a  guorum  to  transact 
business.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  its  membership,  is  authorized  to 
remove  any  member  of  their  body  (except  the 
public  meml>er3J  who  may  refuse  or  neglect 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  or  whose 
removal  loould,  in  the  judgment  of  said  ma- 
jority, be  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  said 
corporation. 

(b)  Powers  or  the  Board.— The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  authorized  to- 
ll) make  such  rules,  policies,  regulations, 
and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  ttie  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  of 
GaUaudet  University,  for  the  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  such  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  admission,  irutruction, 
care,  and  discharge  of  students; 

(2)  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  corporate 
seal  and  for  its  use; 

(3)  fix  the  date  of  holding  their  annual 
and  other  meetings; 

<4)  appoint  a  president,  professors,  in- 
structors, and  other  necessary  employees  for 
GaUaudet  University,  delegate  to  them  such 
duties  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  fix  their 
compensation,  and  remove  them  when,  in 
their  judgment,  the  interest  of  GaUaudet 
University  shall  require  it; 

(5)  elect  a  chairman  and  other  officers  and 
prescribe  their  duties  and  terms  of  office, 
and  appoint  an  executive  committee  and 
vest  the  committee  with  such  of  its  poioers 
during  periods  between  meetings  of  the 
Board  as  the  Board  deems  necessary; 

(6)  establiA  such  departments  and  other 
units,  including  a  department  of  higher 
learning  for  the  deaf,  a  department  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  the  instruction  of 
doif  children,  a  graduate  department,  and  a 


research  department,  as  the  board  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Gal- 
laudet  University; 

(7)  confer  such  degrees  and  marks  of  honor 
as  are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities 
generally,  and  issue  such  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates of  graduation  as,  in  its  opinion, 
may  be  deemed  advistMe,  and  consistent 
with  academic  standards; 

IS)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  403, 
control  expenditures  of  aU  moneys  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  GaUaudet 
University;  and 

19)  control  the  expenditure  and  invest- 
ment of  any  moneys  or  funds  or  property 
which  GaUaudet  University  may  have  or 
may  receive  from  sources  other  than  appro- 
priations by  Congress. 

Part  B— Kendall  Demonstration 

Elementary  School 
authority  or  oallaudet  university 

Sec.  111.  (a)  General  Authority.— For  the 
purpose  of  providing  day  and  residential  fa- 
cilities for  elementary  education  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  high  school  and  other  secondary 
study,  and  to  provide  an  exemplary  educa- 
tional program  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  similar  excellent  programs  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  Die  purpose  of  pro- 
viding national  technical  assistance  and 
outreach  to  train  parents  of  deaf  irifants 
and  children  in  skUls  which  wiU  assist  chil- 
dren to  reach  their  learning  potential,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  GaUaudet  University  is 
authorized  to  maintain  and  operate  KendaU 
Demonstration  Elementary  School  as  a  dem- 
onstration elementary  school  for  the  deaf,  to 
serve  primarily  residents  of  the  National 
Capital  region. 

(b)  Appucabiuty  or  Law.— The  provisions 
of  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  shaU  apply  to  the  prx>grams  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 
Part  C— Model  Secondary  School  roR  the 
Deae 
authority  or  oallaudet  untverstty 

Sec.  121.  (a)  General  Authority.— For  the 
purpose  of  providing  day  and  residential  fa- 
cilities for  secondary  education  for  individ- 
uals who  are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  college  and  other  advanced  study,  and  to 
provide  an  exemplary  secondary  school  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  development  of  simi- 
larly excellent  programs  throughout  the 
Natioru  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  GaUaudet 
University  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  under  section  122,  to 
maintain  and  operate  a  model  secondary 
school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  primarily  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
nearby  States. 

(b)  Appucabiuty  or  Law.— The  provisions 
of  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  shaU  apply  to  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

AGREEMENT  WITH  OALLAUDET  UNtVERSFTY  EOR 
THE  MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Sec.  122.  (a)  General  AuTHORrrr.—The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue  an 
agreement  with  GaUaudet  University  for  the 
establishment  and  operation,  including  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  model  second- 
ary school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  primarUy 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
nearby  States. 

(b)  Provisions  or  AoREEMENT.—The  agree- 
ment shaU— 

11)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  model  secoridary 
school  wiU  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  paid  and  in  accordance  uHth  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  agrte- 
ment  made  pursuant  thereto: 


(2)  provide  that  the  University  trtU  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  provide  that  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  any  facilities,  maximum  atten- 
tion WiU  be  given  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design,  toorHu  of  art,  and  innova- 
tive auditory  and  visual  devices  and  instal- 
lations appropriate  for  the  educational 
functioru  of  such  facilities; 

(4)  include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor in  the  performance  of  u>ork  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  Oxe  model  secondary 
school  WiU  be  paid  wages  of  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevaUing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  Uie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  unth  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shaU  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  19S0  (IS  F.R. 
3176;  S  U.S.C.  133z-lS)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

(c)  Submission  or  Report.— The  Secretary 
shaU  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Uni- 
versity (required  by  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(b))  to  the  Congress  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

TITLE  II-NATIONAL  TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AUTHORrrr 

Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  techni- 
cal training  and  education  for  individuals 
who  are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
successful  employment,  the  institution  of 
higher  education  unth  which  the  Secretary 
has  an  agreement  under  this  title  is  author- 
ized to  operate  and  maintain  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

AOREEMENT  rOR  THE  INSTTTUTK 

Sec.  202.  (a)  General  Authority.— f%e 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue  an 
agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
including  construction  and  equipment,  of  a 
National  Technical  InatituU  for  the  Deaf. 
The  Secretary,  in  considering  proposals 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  Act,  shaU 
give  preference  to  institutions  which  are  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  industrial  areas. 

(b)  Provisions  or  AoREEMENT.—The  agree- 
ment shaU— 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  InsHtuU  wiU  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  unth  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  wiU  ap- 
point an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  in  formulating  and  car- 
rying out  the  basic  policies  governing  its  es- 
tablishment and  operation,  which  group 
sluiU  include  individual*  who  are  profes- 
sUmaUy  coruxmed  with  education  and  tech- 
nical (raining  at  the  postsecondary  school 
level,  persoru  who  are  professionaUy  con- 
cerned with  activities  relating  to  education 
and  f  raining  of  the  deaf,  and  members  of  the 
public  familiar  vHth  the  need  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute; 


(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  irutitutUm  u)iU 
make  an  annual  report  together  uiith  an  ac- 
counting of  aU  indirect  costs  paid  to  the  in- 
stitution of  hif^ier  education  under  the 
agreement  to  the  Secretary,  which  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  with 
such  comments  and  recommendationi  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate; 

(4)  include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  neceuary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor in  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  wiU  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  leu  than  those  pre- 
vaUing on  similar  construction  in  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-S);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  $haU  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (IS  F.R.  3176;  S  U.S.C.  133Z-1S)  and  sec- 
tion 2oftheActQf  June  13,  1934,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  LiMrTATioN.—If  within  twenty  years 
ajter  the  completion  of  any  coiutruction 
(except  minor  remodeling  or  alteration)  for 
which  such  funds  have  been  paid— 

(1)  the  facUity  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  coiutructed  or  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  institution  from  its  obligation, 
or 

(2)  the  institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  f acuity, 

the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  vHth  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  vtUue  shaU  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  dUtrict  in  u>hich  the  facUity  U  situ- 
aled. 

TITLE  III-COUMISSION  ON 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

COMMISSION  ESTABUaJOD 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Estabushment.— There  is  es- 
tablished a  Commission  on  EducaMon  of  the 
Deaf  to  make  a  study  of  the  quality  of  infant 
and  early  childhood  education  programs 
and  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary aluccMon  furnished  to  deaf  individ- 
uals. 

(b)  CoMPOsmoN.—(l)  The  Commission 
shaU  be  composed  of  12  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President 

(B)  One  member  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  Four  of  the  members  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, ioith  the  approval  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  Four  of  the  members  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
appointed  from  among  individuxUs  who 
have  broad  experience  and  expertise  in  pro- 
gram evaluation,  deafness,  education,  or  re- 
h(Mlttation,  which  experience  and  expertise 


are  directly  relevant  to  the  issues  to  be  stud- 
ied by  the  Commission. 

(B)  The  CTlairman  shaU  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  not 
be  employed  by  or  be  a  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Irutitute  for  the  Deaf  or 
GaUaudet  I/niversity  on  the  date  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  appointed  or  for 
a  period  of  one  year  prior  to  such  date. 

(4)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  paragraph  (IXC),  at  least  one  must  be 
deaf  and  not  more  than  tu)0  may  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  Of  the  members  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  under  paragraph  (DID),  at  least  one 
must  be  deaf  and  not  more  than  two  may  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(5)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shaU 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment 

(6)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
appointed  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

duties  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Study  Described.— (1)  The 
Commission  shaU  make  a  study  of— 

(A)  the  degree  to  which  appropriate 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
are  available  to  deaf  individuals; 

(B)  the  advisability  of  expanding  the 
number  of  federally  supported  postsecond- 
ary regional  educational  programs  u^ich 
serve  the  deaf; 

(C)  the  training  and  technical  assistance 
needs  of  infant  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion programs  and  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  programs  which  serve  the 
deaf; 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  appropriate  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  deaf  students  in- 
cluding (i)  the  effects  of  part  B  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  on  elementary 
arid  secondary  educational  programs  for  the 
deaf  and  (ii)  the  role  played  by  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Ken- 
daU Derrumstration  Elementary  S^iool; 

(E)  the  role  of  research,  development,  dis- 
semination, and  outreocA  activities  con- 
ducted by  Oallaudet  University  and  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Irutitute  of  the  Deaf  in 
education  of  the  deaf! 

(F)  any  other  issues  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  wiU  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary 
education  provided  to  the  deaf,  and 

(O)  any  other  recommendations  to  im- 
prove quality  or  increase  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

(2)  The  study  of  each  field  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  include  a  description  of 
the  findings  in  each  such  AM  together  with 
recommendations  for  actions  deticmed  to 
address  identified  needs. 

(b)  RKPORn.—The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congreu 
such  interim  reports  as  it  deems  advisaMe^ 
and  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  final  report 
of  its  study  and  investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations,  including  specific 
proposals  for  legislation,  a*  the  Commission 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  TERMOUTtoN.—The  Commission  shaU 
cease  to  exist  ninety  days  following  the  siU>- 
mission  of  its  flnal  report 


ADMnamuTrvE  PMovtBtoia 


Sec  303.  (a)  Persommbl.—(1)  The  Commis- 
sion may  appoint  such  personnel,  inctudin^ 
a  Staff  Director,  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
such  personnel  may  be  paid  wit/tout  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  SI  and  suAdkap- 
ter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  no  individual  so  appointed  ihaU 
be  paid  in  excess  of  the  rate  authorised  for 
OS-It  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorised  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Hearinos;  Quorum.— (1)  The  Commis- 
sion or,  with  the  autAoriration  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  committee  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  such  places  xoithin  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission  or  such 
committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(2)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shaU 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  of 
two  or  more  may  conduct  hearings 

(e)  CoN8tJLTATtON.—tn  Carrying  out  its 
duties  under  the  Act,  the  Commission  ihaU 
consult  with  GaUaudet  University,  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  fbr  the  Deaf,  other 
programs  and  agencies  serving  or  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  deaf  people,  other  Feder- 
al agencies,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  private  organisations 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

(d)  iNroRMATtOM;  Stat7Stic8.—(1)  The  Com- 
mission is  authorised  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tablishment, or  instrumentality  (including 
the  General  itccountinv  Office),  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
fitr  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establiAment.  or  irutrumentali- 
ty  is  autfioHsed  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
direcUy  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  CTiairman. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  necessary 
data  and  information  the  Commission  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  universities,  re- 
search institutions,  foundations,  and  other 
competent  public  or  private  agencies. 

(e)  AOENCY  CooPKRATiOM.—(l)  The  heads  of 
all  Federal  agencies  are,  to  the  extent  not 
prohibited  by  law.  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
title. 

(Z)  TTke  CommissUm  Is  authorised  to  uti- 
liM;  with  their  consent,  the  services,  perton- 
nei,  information,  and  faculties  of  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  private  agencies  uHth 
or  without  reimbursement 

(f)  airTS.—The  Commission  is  authorised 
to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money  for  imme- 
diate disbursement  in  furtherance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  grants, 
gifts,  or  bequests,  after  acceptance  by  the 
Commission  ihaU  be  paid  by  the  donor  or 
the  representative  of  the  donor  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  vAoh  receipts 
shaU  be  their  acouittanee.  The  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  shaU  enter  the  glfls  in  a 
special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purposu  In  each  case  specified. 
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COMrEtOATtW  or  MEMBXHS 

Sec  304.  (a)  United  States  Officer  ahd 
EuPLOTEE  MlEMBEKS.— Members  of  the  Com- 
miaaion  loAo  are  officen  orfiiU-time  employ- 
eet  of  the  United  States  ihail  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States;  but  they  may  be  aUovoed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  S703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tenUy. 

<b)  Public  Members.  —Members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  not  officers  or  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  eoual  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  pay  rate  specified  for 
aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  S.  United  StaUs  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  traveltime)  during  which 
such  members  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  such  members  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  emjdoyed 
intermittently. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DEFnanoNS 

Sec  401.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Beard  of  Trustees"  means 
(unless  the  context  re<iuires  otherwise)  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  GaUaudet  University 
established  under  section  103. 

(2 J  The  term  "construction"  includes  con- 
struction and  initial  e<tuipment  of  new 
buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings  and  eguip- 
ment  thereof,  including  architect's  services, 
but  excluding  off-site  improvements. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a 
school  u^ich  prt)vides  education  for  deaf 
children  from  the  age  of  onset  of  deafness  to 
age  fifteen,  inclusive,  but  not  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  or  its  eguivalent 

(4)  The  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  of  the  Deaf. 

(5)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate,  (B)  is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  (or  in  the  District  of  Columbia) 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education,  (C)  provides  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  it  awards  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  (D)  includes  one  or  more  profes- 
sional or  graduate  schools,  (E)  is  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  irutitutiOTi,  and  (F)  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  clause,  ttie  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered. 

(6)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  education  in  grades 
nine  through  tvtelve,  inclusive. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  EducatiotL 

aiFTs 
SEa  402.  (a)  GJkUAtmET  UmvERSirr.-Gal- 
laudet  University  is  authorized  to  receive  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  the  use 
of  said  GaUaudet  University,  or  for  the  use 
of  any  of  tit  departments  or  other  units  as 


may  be  designated  in  the  conveyance  or  will, 
and  to  hold,  invest,  rue,  or  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  con- 
veyance or  uHU. 

(b>  National  Technical  Institvte  for  the 
Deaf.— The  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  is  authorized  to  receive  by  gift, 
devise,  bequest,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  for  the  rue  of 
said  Irutitute,  or  for  the  rue  of  any  of  its 
programs  as  may  be  designated  in  the  con- 
veyance or  will,  and  to  hold,  invest,  rue,  or 
dispose  of  such  property  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  the  conveyance  or  roilL 
audit 

Sec.  403.  (a)  General  Accountino  Office 
AuTHORmr.—Att  financial  transactions  and 
accounts  of  the  corporation  or  institution  of 
higher  education,  as  the  cose  may  be,  in  con- 
nection with  the  expenditure  of  any  moneys 
appropriated  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States— 

(IJ  for  the  benefit  of  GaUaudet  University 
or  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  its 
rue;  or 

(2)  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Techni- 
ccU  Iiutitute  for  the  Deaf  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  its  rue, 
shaU  be  settled  and  adjruted  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Independent  Audit.— GaUaudet  Univer- 
sity and  the  institution  of  higher  education 
operating  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Dea/shaU  have  an  independent  audit 
made  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Irutitute,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Gallavdet  University.— The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  GaUaudet  University 
shaU  annuaUy  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year  the  con- 
dition of  the  corporation,  including— 

(II  the  number  of  students  of  each  descrip- 
tion received  and  discharged  during  the  pre- 
ceding school  year  and  the  number  remain- 
ing; 

(2)  the  branches  and  type  of  training  and 
education  taright  and  progress  made  there- 
in; 

(3)  a  statement  shovHng  the  receipts  of 
said  corporation  and  from  what  sources; 
and 

(4)  its  expenditures  and  for  what  objects, 
(b)  National  Technical  Instttute  for  the 

Deaf.— The  Board  of  Trustees  or  other  gov- 
erning body  of  the  iiutitution  of  higher  edu- 
cation roith  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreement  under  section  202  shaU  prepare 
and  trarumit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Irutitute,  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  under  section  202(b)(3). 

(c>  Monttorinq  and  Evaluation  Report.— 
The  Secretary,  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  426  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act,  shaU 
include  a  description  of  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  actirnties  pursuant  to  section 
405,  together  with  such  recommendatioru, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

MONITORINO  AND  EVALUATION  ACT!  VITIES 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  mon- 
itoring and  evaluation  activities  of  the  edu- 
cation programs  and  octirHties  and  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  GaUaudet  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  NatioruU  Technical  Iruti- 
tute for  the  Deaf.  In  carrying  out  the  respon- 
sibilities described  in  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  employ  such  consult- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  pursuant  to  the 
provisioTu  of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 


PROJECT  OFFICER  FOR  EDVCATJOHAL  PROORAta 
FORTHEDKAF 

Sec.  409.  Not  later  than  thirty  dans  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shdU  appoint  a  project  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Ed%uation  and  RehabUita- 
tion  Services  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion from  among  individuals  who  have  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  the  educoMon  of 
the  deaf  to  har>e  retpoiuibility  for  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  The  project  officer 
shaU  report  direcUy  to  the  Secretary.  The 
project  officer  shaU— 

(1)  coordinate  the  activities  of  GaUaudet 
University,  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  and  other  postsecondary  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  deaf  under  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Re- 
habUitation  Act  of  1973  to  insure  the  provi- 
sion of  quality  education  to  deaf  individ- 
uals and  arjoid  unneceuary  duplication; 

(2)  review  and  comment  on  plaru  and 
other  materials  submitted  by  GaUaudet  Uni- 
versity and  the  National  Technical  Institute 
of  the  Deaf  relating  to  research  and  demon- 
stration actirHties,  outreach  activities,  dis- 
semination of  information  actirHties,  tech- 
nical (usistance,  and  development  of  in- 
structional materials;  and 

(3)  assist  in  the  preparation  of  budget  re- 
quests with  respect  to  programs  authorized 
bythUAct 

OVERSIOHT  AND  EFFECT  OF  AQREEMENTS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Oversioht  Activities.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  ShaU  be  corutrued  to  dimin- 
ish the  oversight  actirnties  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  Horue  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  any  agreement  entered  into 
betroeen  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
GaUaudet  University,  and  the  institution  of 
higher  education  roith  which  the  Secretary 
has  an  agreement  under  title  II. 

(b)  Construction  of  AaREEMENTS.—The 
agreements  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shaU  continue  in  effect,  iruofar 
such  agreements  are  not  incoiuislent  roith 
the  prorHsioru  of  this  Act 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Gallaudet  University.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

(1)  (65,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987; 

(2)  $69,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988; 

(3)  $73,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989; 

(4)  $77,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990;  and 

(5)  $82,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991, 

to  carry  out  the  provitioru  of  the  Act,  relat- 
ing to— 

(A)  GaUaudet  University, 

(B)  part  B  of  titU  I,  relating  to  KendaU 
Demonstration  Elementary  School,  and 

(C)  part  C  of  title  I,  relating  to  the  model 
secondary  school  for  the  deaf. 

(b)  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  $33,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987; 

(2)  $35,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988; 

(3)  $37,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989; 

(4)  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990;  and 

(5)  $42,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991, 

to  carry  out  the  provisioru  of  tiUe  II,  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Irutitute  for  the  Deaf. 

(c)  Commission  on  Education  for  the 
Deaf.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated srtch  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  prorH- 
sioru of  title  III,  relating  to  the  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU 
remain  available  untU  expended  or  untU  the 


termination  of  the  Commission,  whieherier 
first  occurs. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Gallaudet  CoLLEOE.—The  Act 
entitled  "To  amend  the  charter  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  change  its 
flame;  defiru  its  corporate  poroers,  and  pro- 
vide for  its  organization  and  admini<(ra- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  18,  1954  (other  than  section  9)  is  re- 
peated 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary 
School.— The  Act  entitled  "To  modify  and 
enlarge  the  authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to 
maintoin  and  operate  the  KendaU  School  cu 
a  demorutration  elementary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  24,  1970,  is  repealed 

(c)  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf.— The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  Act  is  repealed 

(d)  National  Technical  Institvte  for  the 
Deaf.— The  National  Technical  InsHtuie  for 
the  Deaf  Act  is  repealed 

'The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bills  were  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMBINED  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN 
EFFORT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Just 
very  quickly  let  me  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleagues.  Each  year  In 
the  Senate  we  have  a  major  fimdrais- 
Ing  drive  to  assist  in  the  financial  sup- 
port of  over  300  volunteer  agencies  op- 
erating locally,  nationally,  and  aroimd 
the  world. 

This  year,  thanks  to  the  inspiration 
and  energetic  work  of  the  Senate  com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  "Key- 
workers,"  and  especially,  Glgl  Taggart 
of  my  staff  who  acted  as  coordinator 
of  this  effort  on  my  behalf,  the  Senate 
surpassed  its  goal  of  $90,000. 

As  Senate  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign,  I  made  a  per- 
sonal promise  to  the  National  Chair- 
person of  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign, Secretary  of  Transportation 
Elizabeth  Dole,  that  the  Senate  would 
make  a  determined  effort  to  reach  our 
goal.  We  exceeded  our  predetermined 
goal  for  the  campaign  by  raising,  to 
date,  $96,000  for  the  Combined  Feder- 
al Campaign— the  most  successful 
such  effort  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  It  was.  indeed,  a  most  stirring 
sight  to  observe  the  Senate  achieve 
106  percent  of  its  target. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  my  deep  re- 
spects to  our  fine  Majority  Leader  Bob 
Dole,  and  to  the  able  Minority  Leader, 
Senator  Btu>,  for  their  fine  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  campaign.  I  do  thank 
them  for  their  assistance  In  reaching 
this  remarkable  goal. 


Allow  me  to  once  again  extend  my 
sincerest  appreciation  to  all  those  who 
gave  of  themselves  in  order  to  "Qlve 
Somebody  a  Chance,"  which  was  the 
theme  of  this  year's  effort.  Indeed,  all 
of  my  colleagues  did  give  somebody  a 
chance  and  this  gives  me  a  chance  to 
thank  them  all  deeply  for  their  par- 
ticipation. It  was  the  spirit  of  volunta- 
rism in  its  finest  form. 

It  is  the  kind  of  activity  we  all  used 
to  do  in  our  other  lives  and  to  do  it 
here  now  I  think  is  most  appropriate. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICES 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  136  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
GRASSLrr,  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  experience  in  volunteer 
work  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Federal  Government,  State  and 
local  governments,  charitable  and 
service  organizations,  and  private  em- 
ployers in  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cants for  employment,  and  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  a  listing  and 
description  of  volunteer  work  on  em- 
ployment application  forms. 

Americans  have  a  long  history  of 
voluntarism  providing  services  and  as- 
sistance to  our  needy  citizens.  Volun- 
tary organizations,  made  up  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  have  fed  the 
hungry,  aided  the  elderly,  read  to  the 
blind  and  made  toys  for  children.  Vol- 
unteers have  filled  in  when  a  helping 
hand  was  needed  by  anyone  of  any 
race,  color,  or  creed,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

At  least  one  out  of  two  American 
adults,  in  some  individual  or  group 
way.  volunteers  a  good  part  of  his  or 
her  time  to  cope  with  a  crisis  or  unmet 
need  in  the  community  where  he  or 
she  lives.  This  is  evidenced  by  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Peace  Corps,  ACTION. 
Vista,  Farm  Aid,  Hands  Across  Amer- 
ica and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  persons  who  engage 
in  various  volunteer  work  are  estimat- 
ed to  provide  over  $65  billion  in  serv- 
ices to  the  people  and  communities  of 
these  United  States.  I,  for  one.  think 
that  this  experience  in  volunteer  serv* 
ice  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  local.  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, charitable  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  private  employers  In  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  em- 
ployment, and  that  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  description  of  such 
work  on  the  application  forms. 

Volunteer  service  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  an  contribution  of  time 
without  monetary  pay.  Historically,  it 
has  been  thought  of  as  a  regular  com- 
mitment to  schools,  museums,  church- 
es, social  service  agencies,  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  and  other  civil  orga- 
nizations which  provide  needed  serv- 
ices. More  recently  volunteer  service 


has  included  assistance  by  Informal 
self-help  groups  such  as  neighborhood 
"watches"  to  reduce  crime,  hot/line 
operations  for  drug  abuse,  activities 
for  political  change,  cleaning  a  neigh- 
borhood park  and  other  "grass  roots" 
advocacy  and  community  improve- 
ment activities.  Volunteer  service  also 
may  be  a  one-time  action  such  as  help- 
ing an  elderly  shut-in  or  selling  items 
for  a  school  fund  raiser. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Gallup 
Organization,  an  estimated  84  million 
Americans  aged  13  and  over  volun- 
teered in  1980  for  many  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, groups,  and  individuals. 
This  represents  many  "manpower- 
hours"  and  deserves  to  be  reorganized 
as  important,  valuable  work.  This 
country  would  be  a  lot  less  well  off  if 
it  were  not  for  the  millions  of  persons 
who  donate  their  time  and  money  to 
make  life  a  little  better  for  those  who 
are  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gallup  poll  also 
reveals  that  most  often  the  volunteer 
is  an  adult  woman.  Since  an  increasing 
number  of  women  are  now  Joining  the 
Job  maricet.  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely 
Important  for  them  to  translate  their 
voluntary  experiences  into  appropri- 
ate consideration  by  their  prospective 
employers. 

We  must  continue  to  find  innovative 
ways  to  recruit  volunteers  and  encour- 
age employers  to  support  and  promote 
voluntary  participation  for  meeting 
many  of  our  public  needs.  I  strongly 
feel  that  recognition  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice, by  males  or  females,  on  employee 
applications  will  stimulate  Initiative 
and  involvement  in  our  community 
social  and  cultural  services  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  Volun- 
teer-dependent nonprofit  organiza- 
tions often  experience  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting volunteers  as  a  result  of  the 
changing  trends  and  economic  conil- 
tions  in  our  country  today.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  to  help  sustain  our  vol- 
untary manpower  in  America,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Giasslct  for  of f er- 
ingit. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  some 
human  tragedies  do  not  make  head- 
lines. Sometimes  chronic  problems 
fade  into  the  background  as  we  try  to 
deal  with  acute  crises. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  on  Soviet 
Jews  so  that  we  will  not  forget  or  ne- 
glect those  long-suffering  people,  and 
so  that  they  will  know  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  concern. 

Time  and  again  in  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  spoken  with  forceful  una- 
nimity on  this  matter.  Last  year, 
shortly  before  the  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit,  we  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  use  "every  available 
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means,"  including  the  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations talks  with  the  Soviets,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews.  We  also  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  "allow  thousands  of  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate,  or  to  be  repatriated  to 
their  homeland,  and  who  have  re- 
quested exit  permits  to  leave  the 
UJ3.SJI.  this  year,"  and  to  pledge  to 
deal  expeditiously  with  future  re- 
quests. 

We  have  spoken,  but  our  pleas  have 
gone  unheeded.  Regrettably,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  its  repres- 
sive policies.  Jewish  emigration  re- 
mains only  a  trickle—  a  low  of  47  in 
March  and  merely  1,140  during  all  of 
1985.  The  new  leadership  seems  firmly 
commited  to  the  old  policies  of  deny- 
ing Its  citizens  the  basic  human  rights 
of  religious  practice  and  freedom  of 
emigration. 

The  freeing  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
proved  to  be  a  singular  event.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  celebrate  the 
long-sought  release  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  Ida  Nudel,  and  thousands  of 
others  who  continue  to  suffer,  their 
petitions  to  leave  denied. 

Until  Soviet  Jews  can  enjoy  their 
fimdamental  freedoms,  either  in  their 
native  land  or  abroad,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  speak  out  on  their  behalf.  And  so 
long  as  they  suffer  Soviet  repression, 
we  must  reassiue  them  that  we  re- 
member •  •  •  we  care  •  •  •  and  we 
hope. 


CEREMONY  COMMEMORATING 
VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  be  asked  to  speak 
at  a  most  moving  ceremony  commemo- 
rating the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks delivered  at  the  Holocaust  me- 
morial service  be  included  in  the 
Rbcors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Rkmarks  op  Skhator  Robkrt  C.  Btko  at 
Holocaust  Mehorial  Service 

Distinguished  guests,  today  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  pauses  in  Its  delibera- 
tions to  take  part  in  "Days  of  Remembrance 
of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust,"  ?hich  this 
year  occurs  May  4-11. 

As  we  briefly  lay  aside  the  problems  and 
promises  confronting  our  Nation  today  to 
memorialize  the  supreme  tragedy  of  more 
than  40  years  ago,  there  are  no  more  appro- 
priate locations  In  which  to  do  this  than 
here  In  the  Capitol  rotunda. 

This  rotunda  is  a  symbol  of  aU  that  the 
unspeakable  crimes  of  the  Holocaust  tried 
to  eliminate— human  rights.  Individual  liber- 
ties, the  independence  of  nations  living  in 
freedom.  Our  holding  of  this  ceremony  here 
symtmlizes  the  ultimate  triumph  of  these 
values— which  other  democratic  nations  also 
cherish— over  the  unspeakable  negation  of 
those  principles  embodied  by  the  Holocaust. 

Today  we  gather  here  to  remember  those 
who  died  during  tills  period  of  the  greatest 


evil  of  modem  hlatory.  We  gather  to  give 
solace  to  those  who  survived  and  to  those 
who  lost  loved  ones. 

We  gather  to  honor  those  who  resisted- 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  strength  of  will— and 
those  who  helped  others  to  resist  and 
escape  mass  extermination. 

Finally,  we  gather  to  condemn  those  who 
stood  by  to  permit  these  atrocities  and 
those  who  committed  them. 

The  memories  of  the  Holocaust  are  pain- 
ful, especially  to  those  who  suffered 
through  it  and  to  those  whose  family  mem- 
bters  did  not  survive.  These  memories  are 
frightening  to  the  generations  which  did 
not  live  at  that  time,  and  which  are  trying 
to  understand  how  such  horrible  crimes 
against  humanity  could  occur,  and  could  be 
allowed  to  occur. 

As  painful  as  these  memories  are,  howev- 
er, they  must  be  remembered,  so  that  all 
who  hear  them  might  resolve  that  such  evil 
never  again  will  occur. 

Today's  ceremony  is  part  of  tills  process 
of  mourning  and  remembrance,  and  of  re- 
dedication  by  all  of  us— as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation— to  respect  and  defend  human 
rights  and  human  liberties. 

By  this  rededlcatlon,  we  pay  the  highest 
tribute  to  those  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
whom  we  remember  today. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY PASSAGE  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLimON,  ENDORS- 
ING PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
ACTION  AGAINST  LIBYAN 
LEADER,  MUAMMAR  QADHAPI 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  commending  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  his  courageous  and 
decisive  action  in  response  to  Libyan 
terrorism  sponsored  by  its  infamous 
leader,  Colonel  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  my  State 
has  responded  in  this  manner,  show- 
ing enthusiastic  support  for  our  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  an  understanding  that 
terrorism  is  an  evil  to  be  challenged  at 
every  level  of  government. 

These  State  legislators  are  to  be 
commended  for  introducing  this  most 
timely  and  important  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  *he 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  ConCTTRRENT  RSSOLUTIOlf  COIOIXIIOIIIO 
PRESIDElfT  ROHALD  ReAGAN  FOR  HiS  COURA- 
GEOUS AND  DECisrvE  Action  to  Prxempt 
AND  Discourage  the  Libyan  Terrorism 
Sponsored  by  Its  Inpamous  Leader,  Colo- 
nel Mu'ammar  Qadhapi 

Whereas.  Colonel  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl  has 
used  his  country  of  Libya  to  encourage, 
equip,  direct,  and  train  a  despicable  and  con- 
temptible network  of  terrorists;  and 

Whereas,  from  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
his  Libyan  redoubt  he  has  issued  threats  of 
impending  worldwide  terrorism,  particularly 
siniKling  out  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  sensing  the  danger  to  world  peace, 
safety,  security,  and  freedom,  ordered  a  sur- 


gical strike  against  terrorist  encampments 
and  training  areas  in  Libya;  and 

Whereas,  The  President's  deliberative 
action  to  exorcise  this  cancer  from  the  civil- 
ized world  Is  endorsed  by  the  thoughtful 
and  concerned  citizens  of  this  State.  Now, 
therefore,  lie  is 

Retolved  by  the  Houu  of  RepntentaMvea, 
the  Senate  coneurrino.  That  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  commend  President  Ronald 
Reagan  for  his  courageous  and  decisive 
action  to  preempt  and  discourage  the 
Libyan  terrorism  sponsored  by  its  infamous 
leader.  Colonel  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl. 
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MFA  LETTER  AND  MARCH  1986 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  69  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
Joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  urging  him  to  strengthen 
and  more  aggressively  implement  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  [MFA].  The 
li£FA  is  an  international  agreement 
which  regulates  world  trade  in  textiles 
and  apparel.  Negotiations  are  imder- 
way  on  a  new  MFA  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent agreement  which  expires  on  July 
31,  1986.  A  stronger,  more  effective 
MFA  is  necessary  to  prevent  further 
Job  losses,  restore  lost  Jobs,  increase 
capital  investment  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction in  the  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry. 

In  our  letter,  we  urged  the  President 
to  include  in  the  new  MFA  a  provision 
to  limit  the  rate  of  import  growth  in 
the  rate  of  domestic  market  growth. 
That  policy  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mitment President  Reagan  made  to 
me  in  1980  and  reaffirmed  in  1982. 
Also  we  said  in  our  letter  that  import- 
ing coimtries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  should  be  able  to  reduce  trade 
levels  from  major  exporting  countries. 
This  is  necessary  to  allow  small  coun- 
tries increased  world  market  access 
and  to  prevent  the  markets  of  our  do- 
mestic producers  from  l}eing  constant- 
ly eroded.  In  addition,  we  stated  that 
measures  to  combat  quota  fraud  must 
t)e  established  which  would  allow  im- 
porting countries  to  take  unilateral 
action  against  those  engaging  in  such 
practices.  The  unilateral  action  should 
allow  coimtries  to  reduce  imports  to 
levels  which  would  have  existed  but 
for  such  illegal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  70  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  signed  the  MFA  letter  to 
the  President  because  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  textile  trade  policy.  In  the 
House,  302  Members  have  signed  a 
similar  letter  as  well. 

Over  2  million  hard-worldng  Ameri- 
cans in  all  50  States  are  employed  by 
this  vital  industry  and  another  2  mil- 
lion are  employed  in  related  areas. 
One  out  of  every  10  manufacturing 
Jobs  in  our  Nation  are  in  this  industry 
which  the  Defense  Department  nuiks 
second  only  to  steel  in  importance  to 
national  defense.  Our  status  as  a  world 


power  hlngM  on  a  itrong  manufactur- 
ing baae.  Steps  muat  be  taken  to 
enaure  the  survival  of  our  textile  and 
apparel  production  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment recently  released  textile  and 
apparel  Import  figures  for  the  month 
of  March.  I  wish  they  indicated  good 
news  for  our  beleaguered  domestic  In- 
dusU7.  Unf orttmately,  they  constitute 
more  bad  news.  In  fact,  the  March 
level  of  textile  and  apparel  represents 
the  second  highest  monthly  level  ever 
recorded.  Imports  in  March  of  this 
year  were  up  21.6  percent  over  March 
of  last  year.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1986.  textile  and  apparel  Imports  are 
up  2S.6  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1986.  Textile  Imports  alone  in- 
creased 88  percent  In  this  same  time 
period. 

Mr.  President,  textile  and  apparel 
imports  are  absolutely  out  of  control. 
Our  domestic  Industry  cannot  survive 
If  these  Import  surges  are  allowed  to 
continue.  It  is  Imperative  that  strong 
action  be  taken  to  preserve  Jobs  in  this 
vital  industry.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  work  to  strengthen  the  MFA 
by  pushing  for  the  elements  we  out- 
lined in  our  letter  to  President 
Reagan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  President 
Reagan  from  myself  and  68  other  Sen- 
ators be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoKD.  as  follows: 

U.8.  SlKATI, 

Wathington.  DC  May  6, 19M. 

The  President, 
The  WhU*  HouH, 
Waehington,  DC. 

DiAx  Ma.  PassisaiT:  In  reoomition  of  the 
serious  trade  problem  fadng  the  textile,  ap- 
parel and  fiber  industry,  Congress  passed 
last  year  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Kn- 
foroement  Act  as  a  legislative  solution.  We 
are  oonvinced  that  there  must  be  decisive 
action  in  iMd  to  solve  this  pressing  domes- 
tic problem.  It  Is  in  this  context  that  Con- 
gress will  consider  your  veto  of  HJl.  1662. 

Our  objective  is  the  same  as  that  which 
you  stated  in  your  repeated  commitment: 
To  relate  import  growth  from  all  sources  to 
domestic  market  growth.  That  can  be  done 
legislatively  and  through  the  forceful  imple- 
mentation of  all  provisions  of  a  new  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  (MFA). 

In  your  veto  message  you  promised  "to 
most  aggressively  renegotiate  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement."  The  negotiation  of  a 
new  MFA  offers  an  important  opportunity 
to  address  these  concerns.  Tour  Administra- 
tion has  already  indicated  that  It  will  seek  a 
new  MFA  with  provisions  to  include  all 
types  of  fibers,  and  to  prevent  damaging 
ioii»ort  surges.  Notwithstanding  these  initia- 
tives, and  at  a  bare  minimum,  the  following 
additional  elements  must  be  added  to  the 
current  MFA: 

The  MFA  should  recognise  the  validity  of 
a  policy  of  preserving  strong  domestic  fiber, 
textile  and  apparel  industries  by  limiting 
import  growth  to  domestic  market  growth 
and  must  pwmlt  importing  countries  to 


take  measures  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
foal. 

Importing  ouuntriss  should  be  provided 
the  al)illty  to  Impose  measures  that  reduce 
trade  levels  from  those  countries  predomi- 
nant in  exporting  textiles  and  apparel  so 
that  new  entrants  and  small  cotmtrles  will 
have  increased  market  opportunltiss,  and 
the  markets  of  domestic  producers  will  not 
be  constantly  eroded. 

Measures  to  combat  quota  fraud  must  be 
established  which  allow  importing  countries 
to  take  unilateral  action  penalising  those 
engaging  In  such  practices  and  reducing  im- 
ports to  levels  which  would  have  existed  but 
for  such  practices. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  Admin- 
istration's textUe  trade  program  can  be  im- 
proved immediately  through  enforcement  of 
UJB.  rights  under  the  terms  of  the  current 
MFA  The  stated  policy  of  your  Administra- 
tion is  to  relate  import  growth  to  domestic 
market  growth,  and  to  that  end,  the  follow- 
ing actions  are  needed: 

Renegotiate  bilateral  agreements  with  for- 
eign ootmtries  to  establish  overall  limits  on 
fiber,  textile  and  apparel  imports,  and  to 
significantly  reduce  the  market  share  held 
by  major  foreign  suppliers. 

Establishment  of  quotas  under  the  MFA 
and  bilateral  agreements  at  minimum  per- 
mitted levels  as  soon  u  the  market  disrup- 
tion criteria  established  in  your  announce- 
ment of  December  16, 198S  are  met. 

Forceful  and  timely  use  of  the  MFA  cou- 
pled with  implementation  of  a  new  enforce- 
ment program  to  guarantee  control  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment. 

All  these  steps  are  necessary  to  prevent 
further  job  losses,  to  restore  lost  jobs,  to  in- 
crease a4>ltal  investment  and  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  by  the  natural  and 
man-made  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
triss.  and  related  industries  dependent  on 
this  Important  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural complex. 
Respectfully, 
Bmest  F.  Boilings,  Jesse  Helms,  Oeorge 
Mitchell,  flam  Nunn,  Howell  Heflin, 
fltrom  Thurmond,  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
ban,  John  Warner,  Mack  Mattingly, 
Bill    Cohen,    John    Heins,    Thomas 
Eagleton.  Chris  Dodd,  Paula  Hawkins, 
Warren   B.    Rudman,   Albert   Oore, 
John  H.  last,  Al  Simpson,  Bill  Arm- 
strong, Chuck  Orassley,  Mitch  MeCon- 
nell,    John    Olenn,    Arlen    Specter, 
Kdward   M.    Kennedy,   Paul   Trible, 
Thad  Cochran.  Paul  Sarbanss,  Clai- 
borne Pell,   Alfonse  D'Amato,   Bob 
Dole,  Orrin  Hatch,  John  Chafee,  Jake 
Oam.  Wendell  Ford,  Jim  Sasser,  Jay 
Rockefeller.  Bill  Roth,  WUllam  Prox- 
mire.    Lowell    Weloker,    Jamss    A. 
MoClure,  Joe  Biden,  Carl  Lsvln,  Paul 
Laxalt,   John  Kerry,   Robert  Byrd. 
Robert    Kasten.    Jeremiah    Denton, 
Charles  MoC.  Mathias,  Pete  Domenici, 
Don    Rieglc.    Howard    Metsenbaum, 
Dale    Bumpers.    Frank    Lautenberg, 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  John  Stennis,  Ted  Ste- 
vens. Bennett  Johnston.  Paul  Simon. 
Patrick    Leahy,    Dennis    DeCondnl, 
Larry    Pressler,    Quentin    Burdick. 
Lawton  Chilss,  Alan  Dixon,  Jack  Dan- 
forth.  David  Pryor,  Tom  Harkin,  Rus- 
sell Long,  John  Meloher  and  MaK 
Baucus. 


notice  In  the  UJB.  Senate  of  this 
annual  observance.  Every  one  of  us  is 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  coUeagues  could  tes- 
tify on  the  way  their  careers  were 
shaped  by  the  support  and  guidance  of 
their  parents. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  recent 
decades,  but  the  family  is  still  the  bul- 
wark of  American  society.  The  early 
comfort  and  guidance  we  receive  at 
home  shapes  our  lives  irrevocably.  We 
like  to  think  that  on  the  family  farms 
and  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Dakota,  family  values  are  espe- 
cially well-preserved. 

This  Capitol  is  filled  with  statues  of 
great  men  and  paintings  of  heroic 
deeds.  The  contribution  made  by  the 
millions  of- women  who  spent  their 
lives  raising  and  teaching  their  fami- 
lies is  much  harder  to  depict  in  a 
sculpture  or  fresco,  yet  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant. 

When  we  hear  talk  of  the  future,  we 
tend  to  think  of  satellites  or  high 
technology.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  every  mother  literally  creates  and 
shapes  the  future.  We  should  pay 
more  attention  to  the  people  who  nur- 
tured us.  and  who  are  even  now  caring 
for  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
running  the  country  when  we  have  all 
retired. 

Each  year  I  make  it  my  practice  to 
send  a  Mother's  Day  note  of  recogni- 
tion to  the  mothers  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers, both  in  Washington  and  in  my 
South  DakoU  SUte  offices.  I  do  this 
because  my  constituents  and  I  expect  ■ 
and  obtain  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance from  the  people  who  work  in 
the  office  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  character  and 
tndning  that  prepares  people  for  de- 
manding jobs  on  Capitol  Hill  must 
largely  come  from  family  and  commu- 
nity Influences. 

This  year  I  would  like  to  offer  a  trib- 
ute to  America's  mothers  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  may  be 
no  marble  memorial  in  Wuhington 
for  them,  but  the  result  of  their  work 
and  sacrifice  is  all  around  us. 


MOTHER'S  DAY,  1886 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  May 
11  is  Mother's  Day  and  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  very  appropriate  to  take 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:28  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  S81.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mishleen 
Barle. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1307.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
msdal  to  the  famUy  of  Harry  Chapln;  and 

R  J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resoluUon  to  deslgnaU 
May  B  through  U.  1986,  as  "PubUo  Service 
Recognition  Week". 
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H.R.  739.  An  act  to  make  miscellaneous 
changes  in  laws  affecting  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4022.  An  act  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  property  located  in  Calcasieu  Parish, 
Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1986,  through  May  17, 
1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986": 

S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden"  and  to 
recognize  the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee;  and 

S.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National  Child 
Safety  Month". 

H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7, 1986,  as  "National  Barrier  Awareness 
''  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8, 1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  temjiore  [Mr.     Thtjr- 

IfOND]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  5  through  11,  1986.  as  "Public  Service 
Recognition  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  May  6,  1986,  she  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolutions: 

SJ.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11,  1986.  through  May  17. 
1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week  of  1986"; 

S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1988  as  the  "Tear  of  New  Sweden"  and  to 
recognize  the  New  Sweden  1988  American 
Committee;  and 

S.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National  ChUd 
Safety  Month". 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-6S4.  Joint  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"Houu  Jonrr  RnoLunoH  No.  2 

"Whereas,  the  Montana  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  under  severe  financial  stress  due  to 
low  commodity  prices,  drought,  reduced  ex- 


ports, continuing  high  interest  rates,  and 
declining  land  values;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  farm  foreclo- 
sures in  Montana  during  1985  reached  a 
level  not  seen  since  the  Great  Depression; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  agriculture-related  busi- 
nesses in  Montana  communities  are  going 
out  of  business,  reflecting  the  financial 
problems  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this 
state:  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  financial  crisis  in 
agriculture  poses  serious  problems  for  Mon- 
tana flnancitd  lenders;  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  Montana's  agricultur- 
al producers  currently  face  a  severe  short- 
age of  operating  capital;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  could  improve  the  ca- 
pacity of  financial  lenders  to  make  agricul- 
tural credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers by  expanding  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  guarantee  and  interest  rate 
buydown  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  many  small,  rural  community 
businesses  depend  upon  low  interest  financ- 
ing through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  agricultural  land  values,  which 
have  declined  as  much  as  50%  in  the  last  5 
years,  could  be  stabilized  by  creation  of  a 
secondary  market  for  farm  real  estate  simi- 
lar to  the  secondary  markets  established  by 
Congress  for  the  housing  Industry.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana urge  the  United  States  Congress  to 
enact  temporary  legislation  to  help  agricul- 
tural borrowers  and  lenders  survive  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  in  Montana  agriculture. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  Congress:  (1)  expand  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  guaran- 
tee and  interest  rate  buydown  programs;  (2) 
preserve  the  guaranteed  loan  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  businesses  in  rural  farm 
communities;  and 

"(3)  create  a  secondary  maiitet  for  farm 
real  estate  to  stabilize  agricultural  land 
values.  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Montana  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

"Houn  Jonrr  RnoLtmoH  No.  3 

"Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  United  States  Congress  to  Impose  an 
exdw  tax  on  Imported  oil;  and 

"Whereas.  In  hearing  8.  1607,  8.  1997,  and 
H.R.  3838,  the  Congress  Is  considering  impo- 
sition of  an  excise  tax  between  IB  and  $10 
per  barrel  on  imported  crude  oil;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  estimated  that  a  $10-per- 
barrel  Import  oil  tax  would  add  24  cents  to 
the  price  of  each  gaUon  of  petroleum  fuel; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  $10  Import  oil  tax  would 
result  in  approximately  $36  million  In  in- 
creased costs  for  energy  and  petroleum 
products  purchased  by  Montana  farmers 
and  ranchers;  and 

"Whereas.  Montana  farmers  and  ranchers 
cannot  add  production  cost  increases,  such 
as  an  oil  import  tax,  to  the  price  of  their 
products  because  Individually  they  do  not 
have  sufficient  market  power  to  set  prices; 
and 


"Whereas,  the  increased  coats  of  produc- 
tion resulting  from  an  oil  Import  tax  would 
be  borne  by  Montana  farmers  and  raneben; 
and 

"Whereas,  depressed  commodity  prices 
and  increased  production  coats  have  reduced 
net  farm  income,  threatening  the  financial 
survival  of  many  Montana  farmers  and 
ranchers;  and 

"Whereas,  an  oil  Import  tax  would  further 
reduce  net  farm  income  by  raising  produc- 
tion costs  and  thereby  make  an  already  crit- 
ical financial  situation  in  agriculture  even 
worse.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houn  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana urgently  request  the  United  States 
Congress  not  to  enact  legislation  Imposing 
an  excise  tax  on  Imported  crude  oil.  Be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Montana  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-65S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  Michigan  share 
with  citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
a  strong  commitment  to  peace  In  the  world. 
The  trend  in  stockpiling  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
very  real  and  serious  threat  not  only  to 
peace,  but  to  the  future  of  humanlUnd;  and 

"Whereas,  Since  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
age,  the  world's  two  principal  powers  have 
acted  upon  a  policy  of  mutual  assiued  de- 
struction. The  fear  of  nuclear  conflagration 
has  left  its  imprint  on  many  aspects  of  our 
life  and  governmental  policies;  and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  years,  however,  tre- 
mendous technological  advances  have  made 
It  possible  to  turn  to  satellites  and  advanced 
systems  as  a  means  of  neutralizing  the 
threat  which  has  imperiled  our  planet  for 
more  than  a  generation.  This  concept  of 
mutual  assured  survival  is  often  referried  to 
as  "High  Frontier"  technology,  through 
which  satellites  would  intercept  and  destroy 
nuclear  missiles  targeted  at  the  United 
SUtes  or  its  allies.  The  "High  Frontier" 
technology,  where  weapons  would  be  used 
solely  for  defensive  purposes  against  other 
weapons,  is  non-nuclear  strategic  defensive 
Initiative  which  could  also  serve  to  deter  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  not  require  our 
present  retaliatory  capabUltles  to  be  aban- 
doned. Instead,  it  would  reflect  a  commit- 
ment to  the  development  of  technology  that 
would  destroy  weapons  and  not  lives,  using 
means  other  than  nuclear  devices;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  bv  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  hereby  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  mutual  assured  sur- 
vival and  to  pursue  the  "High  Frontier" 
technology  as  a  method  of  eliminating  the 
threat  to  world  peace  caused  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther. 

"itesolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  State  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation." 


POM-6M.  A  joint  resoIuUon  adopted  by 
the  Leflalature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"RisoLunoM 

"Whereas,  the  Mississippi  River  traverses 
ten  states  and  has  a  prof  oimd  impact  on  the 
oommeroe,  tourism,  and  manufacturing  in 
those  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  river's  course  Is  abundant 
in  historical  sites,  natural  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, industrial  sites,  population  centers, 
and  other  areas  that  are  integral  to  our  na- 
tional heritage;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  feder- 
al government  undertake  significant  efforts 
to  retain,  enhance,  and  Interpret,  for 
present  and  future  generations,  the  cultur- 
al, historical,  natural,  recreational,  and  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  corridor  that  are 
consistent  with  Industrial  and  economic 
growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  the  Mississippi  River 
National  Heritage  Corridor  Act  of  1986  that, 
if  adopted,  will  ensure  that  the  above  activi- 
ties In  the  corridor  will  be  instituted;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  LegUlature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  that  It  urges  the  Congress  of 
United  States  to  Immediately  enact,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  approve,  the 
Mississippi  River  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Act  of  1986.  Be  It  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  directed  to  pre- 
pare certified  copies  of  this  memorial  and 
transmit  them  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  MlnnesoU's  Sen- 
ators and  RepresenUtives  in  Congress." 

POM-6S7.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Round  Lake  Area  School  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Round  Lake,  Illinois,  opposing  certain 
provisions  of  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-6S8.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Garden  Homes  Sanitary  District,  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  opposing  cerUIn  provisions 
of  HJl.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-659.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Gary,  Indi- 
ana, opposing  certain  provisions  of  HJi. 
38S8;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-660.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  School  District  No. 
74,  Uncolnwood,  Illinois,  opposing  certain 
provisions  of  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-661.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Berea,  Ohio,  supporting  the 
continued  exemption  of  interest  on  munici- 
pal twnds  from  taxation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-662.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Highland  Park  School  District,  Highland 
Park,  Illinois,  opposing  certain  provisions  of 
H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-M3.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Township  Committee  on  Bernards,  New 
Jersey,  opposing  certain  provisions  of  H.R. 
S8S8;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-664.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


"Jonrr    Risolctioii    MmoiuAUiwo    tri 

Umitd  States  CoMOMts  To  IinmoDcoi 

AHo  SorroRT  CnTAiif  Samotioii  Inxtia- 

Tiva  Aoaikst  South  Atuca 

"We,  your  MemorialisU,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Maine  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Legislature,  now  assembled  In  the  Second 
Regular  Session,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  Members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress,  us  follows: 

"Whereas,  South  Africa's  apartheid  Is 
unjust  and  Immoral  and  an  affront  to  hu- 
manity; and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Maine  is  outraged 
and  affronted  by  the  atrocities  in  South 
Africa;  and 

"Whereas,  much  can  be  aooompllshed  by 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  MemorialisU, 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  our  United 
SUtes  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives 
to  Introduce  and  support  sanction  initiatives 
agi^t  South  Africa.  Including  those  which 
may  be  Introduced  in  .  ^t  new  Congress  to 
limit  the  landing  rights  of  South  African 
Airways  in  the  United  SUtes  and  to  limit 
the  freedom  from  double  taxation  which 
permiU  United  SUtes  corporations  to  oper- 
ate in  South  Africa;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  Reso- 
lution, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary 
of  SUte,  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  in 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-66B.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
opposing  any  reduction  in  United  States 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-M6.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Berea.  OH,  favoring  the  rec- 
ognition of  June  31, 1986  as  "Save  American 
Industry /Jobs  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-667.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennaylvuila;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

"RnoLunoM 

"Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  is  the  largest  single  purchaser  of 
wine  and  liquor  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  should  be  entitled  te  a  price  re- 
duction from  suppliers  for  iU  large-volume 
purchases:  and 

"Whereas.  "Price  affirmation"  is  a  nation- 
al policy  that  requires  each  supplier  of  wine 
and  liquor  to  guarantee  that  lu  prices  are 
no  higher  than  the  lowest  price  charged 
elsewhere  in  the  sUte  or  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  must  participate  in  the  affirma- 
tion process  to  protect  Ite  purchases  against 
higher  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  The  affirmation  policy  affords 
Pennsylvania  no  price  reductions  for  volume 
sales;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  has  tried  to  resolve  the  affirma- 
tion problem  through  court  action;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved  (the  House  of  Repnsentatives 
eoncurringf.  That  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quest that  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Justice  Antitrust  Division  begin  to  investi- 
gate and  develop  a  solution  to  the  affirma- 
tion problem,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 


United  SUtes  enact  letlslatlon  to  end  this 
poller,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolvtd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  United  SUtet  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  te  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-668.  A  Joint  resoluUon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Resolutiom  No.  108 

"Whereas,  current  federal  regulations  for 
food  stamp  programs  require  a  combination 
of  prospective  and  retrospective  budgeting 
methods  to  determine  eligibility  and  grant 
amoimt;  and 

"Whereas,  since  irregular  income  Is  very 
common,  the  prospective  method  of  antici- 
pating Income  frequently  results  In  an  In- 
correct calculation  of  earnings  that  requires 
constant  grant  adjuatmente  once  Income  Is 
known;  and 

"Whereas,  this  system  is  complex,  prone 
to  error  and  very  difficult  for  clients  to  un- 
derstand in  order  to  provide  the  Information 
needed  for  proper  calculation;  and 

"Whereas,  while  budget  calculation  Is  a 
complex  area  of  eligibility  determination 
and  no  method  is  without  problems,  the  op- 
eration could  be  simplified;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulations  require  that 
a  food  stamp  recipient  complete  a  monthly 
report  of  any  changes  In  circumstances  or 
be  subject  to  lou  of  income  disregards  or 
program  eligibility;  and 

"Whereas,  providing  the  forms  to  all  re- 
ciplente  and  processing  such  Is  an  expensive 
endeavor,  but  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  has  sought  and  received  a  waiver 
which  requires  that  only  certain  recipients 
report;  and 

"Whereas,  this  waiver  was  based  on  the 
sUtes'  quality  control  findings  which  sub- 
stantiated that  for  certain  recipienU  every 
r«n  cente  saved  cost  ninety  cents  In  adminis- 
trative dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  because  monthly  reporting  be- 
comes a  condition  of  eligibility  for  only 
specified  cases,  sUtes  are  required  to  adhere 
to  massive  federal  control  and  regulation 
which  result  in  program  complexity  and  an 
inaccurate  reflection  of  a  sUte's  actual  per 
fonnanoe  level;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  add  or  delete  other 
groups  from  monthly  reporting  the  sUtes 
must  seek  additional  waivers,  which  cost  a 
great  deal  In  terms  of  staff  hours  and 
money  lost  during  the  application  procea; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  requirement  addressed 
here  Is  the  structured  monthly  report,  and 
any  chuige  would  in  no  way  affect  the  re- 
quirement of  reporting  changes  in  circum- 
stances by  recipients:  now  therefore,  t>e  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congreu  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  enable  Virginia  to  develop  a 
simpler,  more  appropriate  budgeting 
method  for  determining  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity; and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  also  memorialize  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
remove  monthly  reporting  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility,  thereby  allowing  sUtes  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  use  monthly  re- 
porting as  a  tool  for  error  reduction  based 
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on  Its  quality  control  findings  or  other  data 
sources  and  administrative  cost  information 
with  no  intervention  from  the  federal  level; 
and.  be  it 

"Res<Aved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress  in  order  that  they 
may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

POM-669.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"HousK  Joiirr  Resolution  No.  23 

"Whereas,  each  year  fires  are  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damage  to  valuable  prop- 
erty; and 

"Whereas,  a  large  portion  of  these  deaths 
will  be  caused  by  uncontrolled  fires  in  com- 
mercial and  residential  properties;  and 

"Whereas,  a  majority  of  these  deaths  and 
most  of  the  property  damage  might  t>e  pre- 
vented by  technology  which  is  now  on  the 
market;  and 

"Whereas,  many  property  owners  would 
utilize  this  tectinology  if  tax  incentives  ex- 
isted for  the  installation  of  fire  suppression 
systems;  and 

"Whereas,  currently  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  revising  the  federal  tax 
laws;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide in  the  revised  federal  tax  laws  an  incen- 
tive to  property  owners  who  install  lire  sup- 
pression systems  in  accordance  with  Stand- 
ards 13  and  13D  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  in  their  commercial  and 
residential  properties  by  allowing  a  ten  per- 
cent tax  credit  on  the  cost  of  these  systems 
or  by  designating  these  systems  as  short-life 
depreciable  items:  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Virginia 
Congressional  Delegation,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

POM-670.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
House  Joiirr  Resolution  No.  91 

"Whereas,  current  federal  regulations  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  require  a 
combination  of  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive budgeting  methods  to  determine  eligi- 
bility and  grant  amount:  and 

"Whereas,  since  irregular  income  is  very 
common,  the  prospective  method  of  antici- 
pating income  frequently  results  in  an  in- 
correct calculation  of  earnings  that  requires 
constant  grant  adjustments  once  income  is 
known;  and 

"Whereas,  this  system  is  complex,  prone 
to  error  and  very  difficult  for  clients  to  un- 
derstand in  order  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion needed  for  proper  calculation;  and 

"Whereas,  while  budget  calculation  is  a 
complex  area  of  eligibility  determination 
and  no  method  is  without  problems,  the  op- 
eration could  be  simplified;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulations  require  that 
certain  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC) 


recipients  complete  a  monthly  report  of  any 
changes  in  circumstances  or  be  subject  to 
loss  of  income  disregards  or  program  eligi- 
bility; and 

"Whereas,  because  monthly  reporting  be- 
comes a  condition  of  eligibility  for  only 
specified  cases,  states  are  required  to  adhere 
to  massive  federal  control  and  regulation 
which  result  in  program  complexity  and  an 
inaccurate  reflection  of  a  state's  actual  per 
formance  level;  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  add  to  or  delete 
groups  from  the  monthly  reporting  process 
the  states  must  first  amend  the  fedendly 
approved  state  plan  which  then  subjects 
states  to  extensive  federal  oversight  to 
assure  compliance  of  a  procedure  which 
states  should  be  allowed  to  use  as  a  simple 
management  tool;  and 

"Whereas,  the  requirement  addressed 
here  is  the  structured  monthly  report,  and 
any  change  would  in  no  way  affect  the  re- 
quirement of  reporting  changes  in  circum- 
stances by  recipients;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  enable  Virginia  to  develop  a 
simpler,  more  appropriate  budgeting 
method  for  determining  ADC  eligibility  and 
grant  amounts;  and,  t>e  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  also  memorialize  the  United  States 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
remove  monthly  reporting  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility,  thereby  allowing  states  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  use  monthly  re- 
porting as  a  tool  for  error  reduction  based 
on  its  quality  control  findings  or  other  data 
sources  and  administrative  cost  information 
with  no  intervention  from  the  federal  level; 
and,  be  it 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  all  members  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress  in 
order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  the  General  Assembly." 

POM-671.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Township  Committee  of  Bernards,  NJ,  op- 
posing certain  provisiona  of  HJi.  3838;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-872.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, opposing  certain  provisions  of  HJl. 
3838;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-873.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Coral  Gables,  FL, 
favoring  the  adoption  of  tax  reform  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  2166;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-674.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

"SuBSTinm  House  Jonn  RnoLunoN 
No.  40 

"Whereas,  Connecticut  was  the  first  state 
in  the  nation  to  begin  operating  an  enter- 
prise zone  program;  and 

"Whereas.  Connecticut's  enterprise  Eone 
program  has  been  very  successful  in  pro- 
moting economic  development.  Job  creation 
and  the  revltalisation  of  inner-city  areas; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing federal  enterprise  zone  legislation;  and 


"Whereas,  state  enterprise  sonea  would  be 
far  more  successful  if  such  federal  legisla- 
tion were  enacted,  due  to  the  greater  impact 
of  federal  tax  and  regulatory  Inoentlves  that 
would  be  available  under  such  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  two  largest  organlzattons 
of  elected  officials,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
as  well  as  business  and  Job  training  org&nl- 
zations,  have  endorsed  proposed  federal  en- 
terprise zone  legislation;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  this  general  assembly 
calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  enterprise  zone  legislation; 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Congressional 
delegation." 

POM-67S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Resolution  No.  1046 

"Whereas,  the  occurrence  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks throughout  the  world  have  been 
steadily  increasing  during  recent  times;  and 

"Whereas,  such  terrorist  attacks  are  bar- 
barous and  cruel  and  result  in  the  unjustifi- 
able deaths  and  injuries  of  innocent  people 
and  the  damage  and  destruction  of  proper- 
ty; and 

"Whereas,  such  a  terrorist  attack  occurred 
on  April  5,  1986,  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
in  a  West  Berlin  disco  which  was  a  popular 
meeting  place  for  United  States  military 
personnel  stationed  in  West  Berlin;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  terrorist 
attack,  two  people  were  killed,  including 
United  States  Army  Sergeant  Kenneth 
Ford,  and  230  others  were  wounded,  of 
wnich  SO  were  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel; and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  precise  and  irrefutable  evidence  linking 
Libyan  leader  Moammar  Khadafy  directly 
to  the  terrorist  bombing  in  West  Berlin;  and 

"Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  ordered  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  to  attack 
the  headquarters  and  terrorist  facilities  of 
Moammar  Khadafy  which  are  located  in 
Libya  on  April  IS.  1986.  in  order  to  defend 
and  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
located  throughout  the  world,  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  ind  session  of  the  40th  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature That  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives supports  and  commends  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  defend  the  citi- 
Eens  of  this  cotmtry  by  initiating  limited 
military  actions  against  precise  targets  in 
Libya  which  comprise  the  infrastructure  of 
the  worldwide  terrorist  network  of  Moam- 
mar Khadafy. 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  dis- 
patched to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Congression- 
al DelegaUon." 


POM-476.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  CommonwMlth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 

"Whereas,  on  September  28,  1T81,  the 
siege  on  the  seaport  of  Yorktown,  which 
was  occupied  by  British  General,  Lord 
Charles  Comwallis,  began;  and 

"Whereas,  General  George  Washington, 
commanding  the  war-weary  Continental 
Army,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
French  Admiral.  Count  de  Grasse,  diligently 
began  his  advance  upon  the  British  troops; 
and 

"Whereas,  on  the  morning  of  October  17, 
1781,  the  British  asked  for  an  armistice  and 
later  surrendered  7,247  British  officers  and 
soldiers  and  840  seamen  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point;  and 

"Whereas,  following  this  historic  surren- 
der only  sporadic  fighting  continued 
throughout  the  Colonies,  and  this  decisive 
victory  signaled  to  all  that  America  had  won 
her  smuggle  for  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Victory  at  Yorktown  marks 
a  significant  historical  event  for  this  great 
nation  in  its  struggle  for  independence;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolve  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
October  19th  as  a  national  day  of  observ- 
ance luiown  as  Yorktown  Day  and  as  such 
commemorated  appropriately,  including  the 
notation  on  calendars;  and,  be  it 

"Res(Aved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  that 
they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

POM-677.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

"House  Jonn  Resolution  No.  44 

"Whereas,  significant  portions  of  land 
within  the  Commonwealth  are  owned, 
leased,  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Government;  and 

"Whereas,  this  land  -^nnot  be  taxed  by 
the  Commonwealth  or  ty  local  governmen- 
tal units;  and 

"Whereas,  the  activities  on  this  land  gen- 
erate the  need  for  state  and  federal  mandat- 
ed services;  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  past  thirty  years  the 
federal  government  has  compensated  local 
school  districts  for  educational  services  pro- 
vided to  children  of  parents  who  work  on 
federal  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  timely  and  equlUble  pay- 
ment for  educational  services  is  necessary  if 
those  services  are  to  be  provided  without 
charging  tuition:  and 

"Whereas,  reauthorization  of  Public  Law 
874  will  be  considered  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly hereby  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reauthorize  the  Impact  Aid 
law  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  yean,  to 
Include  fuUy  funding  "A"  category  pupUs; 
fully  funding  only  military  "B"  pupUs  who 
live  in-county  at  fifty  percent  of  the  rate  for 
"A"  pupils;  fully  funding  Section  3(d)2(B). 
which  compensates  districts  with  fifty  per- 


cent or  more  federally  connected  pupUt;  and 
fully  funding  Section  2.  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  school  divisions  with  large 
amounts  of  federal  tax  exempt  property." 

POM-678.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Delgatlons  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  in  support  of  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  BualneM. 

POM-679.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affair*. 

House  Resolution  No.  262 

"Whereas.  Nothing  is  as  essential  to  a  free 
society  as  the  Individuals  who  went  to  war 
to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  others;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  Amerieatu  became 
POW's  and  they  represent  a  segment  of  our 
society  which  must  never  by  neglected  or 
forgotten;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  864,  which 
will  increase  veterans'  benefits  for  former 
prisoners  of  war;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
unfavorably: 

8J.  Res.  SSI.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  proposed  sale  of  Integrated  avionlos  sys- 
tems kits  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(with  addlUonal  views)  (Rept  No.  ••-39S). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

William  L.  Roper,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Flnaadng 
Administration; 

J.  Michael  Hudson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLXmONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   8TMM8  (for   himself.  Mr. 
SiArroRD.  Mr.  Bsimiii,  Mr.  Bui- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Abonoi): 
8.  340S.  A  bill  to  authorlie  appropriations 
for  certain  highways  In  aocordanoe  with 
UUe  2S,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  2406.  A  blU  to  amend  TltXt  18.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
8.  2407.  A  bill  entlUed  "The  Animal  Drug 
Amendments  and  Patent  Term  Restoration 
Act  of  1986.";  to  the  Committee  on  Ukbor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  Baucus. 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Ciaimtoii,  and  Mr. 

BiNOAMAN)): 

8.  2408.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Antidumping 

Act  of  1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

RUDKAM): 

8.  3400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  8  fiscal  years,  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
OiAsaixr): 
8.  3410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  improved  treatment  of 
small  rural  hospitals  and  sole  community 
hospitals  under  title  ZVIII  and  ZIX  of  such 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATa 
8.  3411.  A  bill  to  prohibit  possession,  man- 
ufacture, sale.  Importation,  and  mailing  of 
ballistic  knives:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Oolowatee,  Mr.  Hscbt, 
and  Mr.  Lazalt): 
8.  3412.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  reserve  cer- 
tain public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
8.  24  IS.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  Judicial 
oonferenoes  of  each  circuit  be  convened  at 
the  dlacretl(Hi  of  the  chief  Judge  of  such  dr- 
eults;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MsnufBAUM,    Mr.    Kbnmbdt.    Mr. 
BmiM,  and  Mr.  Motnihan): 
8.  2414.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code:  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  HAR*?: 
8.  2416.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Member  of 
Congress  from  being  closely  associated  with 
any  charitable  organisation  which  does  not 
publicly  disclose  certain  Information,  to  es- 
tablish an  advisory  panel  to  recommend  so- 
lutions concerning  unregulated  campaign 
expenditures  by  such  organisations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Muuow- 
•u  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
SDcnoM.  Mr.  TBumoNO,  Mr.  Srao- 
Tit.  Mr.  Dbtton,  Mr.  Boscrwri. 
Mr.   DsCoHCiNi,   Mr.   Rocxsrllb. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  AbdnoD): 
8.  2416.  A  bill  to  revise  further  the  limita- 
tion applicable  to  chapter  37  of  title  S8, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
Issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments; 
considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr  HA1*CH: 
S.J.  Res.  889.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate   the    week    of    November    SO,    1986. 
through  December  6,   1986,  as  "NaUonal 
Home  Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldarjr. 
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SUBBHSSION  OP  CONCXTRRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLXTTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MOTRIHAM.     Mr.     DumitBERGER,     BAT. 
HXCHT,        Mr.        ROCKErELLER,        Mr. 

Weickxr.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Bimga- 

MAH,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Ihoute,  and 

Mr.  DoDD): 

S.  Res.  395.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  deduction  for 

State  and  local  taxes  be  retained;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  Res.  396.  A  resolution  honoring  the 
Steger  International  Polar  Expedition;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


STATEBfENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STArroRi),    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 
BuRDicK,  and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  2405.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee     on     Environment     and 
Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  and  Mr. 
BnsDicK  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2406.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2407.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Animal 
Drug  Amendments  and  Patent  Term 
Restoration  Act  of  1986";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources. 
arucal  drug  amxhdmehts  and  patent  term 
restoration  act 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Animal 
Drug  Amendments  and  Patent  Term 
Restoration  Act  of  1986,  S.  2407.  This 
legislation  holds  great  promise  for 
both  consumers  and  producers.  It  en- 
courages the  production  of  generic 
animal  health  products,  lowers  the 
cost  of  producing  our  food  supply,  and 
provides  iimovative  patent  holders 
with  fair  and  equitable  relief  for  time 
lost  during  the  (jrovemment  product 
approval  process. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  enacted  the 
Drug  Price  Competition  and  Patent 
Term  Restoration  Act  of  1984,  we 
hoped  to  reduce  health  care  costs  by 
encouraging  competition  in  the 
human  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
providing  an  incentive  for  pioneer 
pharmaceutical  companies  to  continue 
their  efforts  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  experience  with  that  act  to 
date  more  than  Justifies  our  hopes. 
That  act  has  already  resulted  In  a 


number  of  important— and  less  expen- 
sive—generic drugs  being  made  avail- 
able; it  has  heightened  competition 
and  investment;  and  it  has  provided 
patent  term  restoration  for  several 
pioneer  products.  I  expect  that  the 
Animal  Drug  Amendments  and  Patent 
Term  Restoration  Act  will  have  the 
same  effect  in  the  animal  health  in- 
dustry. As  we  are  well  aware,  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  produce  our 
food  have  been  experiencing  hard  eco- 
nomic times.  By  helping  to  stimulate 
competition  in  the  animal  health  in- 
dustry, the  bill  I  introduce  today 
should  bring  down  their  costs.  It 
would  do  so  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  with  evenhanded  treat- 
ment of  pioneer  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies who  have  taken  great  risks  in 
improving  the  technology  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  needed  at 
least  as  much  as  the  bill  we  passed  2 
years  ago.  In  the  sphere  of  human 
pharmaceuticals,  legal  constraints  lim- 
ited the  FDA  generally  from  being 
able  to  approve  generic  equivalents  of 
drugs  whose  patents  had  expired 
unless  very  expensive  and  unnecessary 
repeat  testing  was  performed.  An  iden- 
tical if  not  greater  problem  exists  for 
animal  drugs.  My  bill  will  remedy  that 
inequity  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests of  the  iimovative  sector. 

We  worked  long  and  hard  2  years 
ago  to  produce  a  human  generic  drug 
law  that  provided  great  benefits  to 
consumers,  but  also  was  fair  to  both 
sides— generic  manufacturers  and  re- 
search-based companies.  This  bill 
simply  extends  to  animal  drugs  and 
veterinary  biological  products  the 
same  balance  that  was  struck  in  1984. 
Pioneer  mantifacturers  will  enjoy 
patent  restoration  for  time  lost  during 
product  review,  generic  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  seek  FDA  approval  for 
drugs,  they  cannot  now  readily  and  in- 
expensively get  approved,  and  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  the  public  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  enhanced  competition  and 
lower  prices.  E}ven  pet  owners  will  ben- 
efit from  lower-priced  veterinary  prod- 
ucts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation, 
and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Drug 
Amendments  and  Patent  Term  Restoration 
Act  of  1986  ".  _ 

TITLE  I-  ANIMAL  DRUG 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  101.  Section  S12(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
n.S.C.  360(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(b)",  by  designating  clauses  (1) 
through  (8)  as  (A)  through  (H).  respective- 
ly, and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"The  applicant  shall  also  file  with  the  ap- 
plication the  patent  number  and  the  expira- 
tion date  of  any  patent  which  claims  the 
drug  for  which  the  applicant  submitted  the 
application  or  which  claims  a  composition 
containing  such  drug,  or  which  claims  a 
method  of  using  such  drug,  and  with  respect 
to  which  a  claim  of  patent  Infringement 
could  reasonably  be  asserted  If  a  person  not 
licensed  by  the  owner  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, use,  or  sale  of  the  drug.  If  an  appli- 
cation is  submitted  under  this  subsection  for 
a  drug  and  a  patent  which  claims  such  drug, 
or  a  composition  containing  such  drug,  or  a 
method  of  using  such  drug  is  issued  after 
the  date  of  submission  but  before  approval 
of  the  application,  the  applicant  shall 
amend  the  application  to  include  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  abbreviated  application  for  the  ap- 
proval of  a  new  animal  drug.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  'abbreviated  application" 
means  any  application  submitted  under  this 
subsection  that  does  not  contain  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subparagraphs  (A),  (G) 
and  (H)  of  paragraph  (1),  or  that  contains 
such  information  relied  on  by  the  applicant 
for  the  approval  of  the  application  but  such 
information  was  not  Information  derived 
either  from  investigations,  studies  or  tests 
conducted  by  or  for  the  applicant  or  for 
which  the  applicant  had  obtained  a  right  or 
reference  or  use  (disclosed  to  the  Secretary) 
from  the  person  by  or  for  whom  the  investi- 
gations, studies  or  tests  were  conducted. 

"(3)(A)  An  abbreviated  application  for  a 
new  animal  drug  shall  contain— 

"(1)  information  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions of  use  (including  any  withdrawal 
period,  residue,  tolerance,  or  similar  limita- 
tion whether  in  labeling  or  published  pursu- 
ant to  section  512(1))  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling  pro- 
posed for  the  new  animal  drug  have  been 
previously  approved  for  a  drug  whose  ap- 
proval has  been  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 512(1)  (hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "listed  animal  drug'); 

"(ii)(I)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  referred 
to  in  clause  (1)  has  only  one  active  ingredi- 
ent, information  to  show  that  the  active  in- 
gredient of  the  new  animal  drug  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  listed  animal  drug; 

"(II)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  has  more  than  one  active  ingre- 
dient, or  is  permitted  to  be  used  with  an- 
other animal  drug  or  drugs  in  animal  feed, 
information  to  show  that  the  active  ingredi- 
ents of  the  new  animal  drug,  or  the  permit- 
ted uses  with  other  drugs,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  listed  animal  drug,  or 

"(III)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  referred  to 
in  clause  (i)  has  more  than  one  active  ingre- 
dient or  permitted  uses  with  other  animal 
drugs,  and  if  one  of  the  active  Ingredients  of 
the  new  animal  drug,  or  proposed  uses  with 
other  animal  drugs,  is  different  smd  the  ap- 
plication is  filed  pursuant  to  the  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  under  subparagraph  (C),  in- 
formation to  show  that  the  other  active  In- 
gredients of  the  new  animal  drug  are  the 
same  as  the  active  ingredients  of  the  listed 
animal  drug,  information  to  show  that 
either  the  different  active  ingredient  is  an 
active  ingredi^t  of  another  approved 
animal  drug  or  of  an  animal  drug  which 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
201(w),  or  the  proposed  new  uses  are  with 
other  listed  animal  drugs  or  drugs  that  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
201(w),  and  such  other  information  respect- 
ing the  different  active  Ingredient  or  combl- 


nation  with  respect  to  which  the  petition 
was  fUed  as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

"(ill)  Information  to  show  that  the  route 
of  administration,  the  dosage  form,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  animal  drug  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  listed  animal  drug  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (i)  or,  if  the  route  of  ad- 
ministration, the  dosage  form,  or  the 
strength  of  the  new  animal  drug  is  different 
and  the  application  is  filed  pursuant  to  the 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  such  information  respecting  the 
route  of  administration,  dosage  form,  or 
strength  with  respect  to  which  the  petition 
was  filed  as  the  Secretary  may  require; 

"(Iv)  Information  to  show  that  the  new 
animal  drug  is  bioequivalent  to  the  listed 
animal  drug  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  the  conditions  of  use  In  one  major 
species  of  animal  as  defined  in  21  C.F.R. 
1 514.1(d)(a)(il)  in  which  that  animal  drug  Is 
approved  and  the  new  animal  drug  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  used,  and  meets  tuiy  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  approved  animal  drug  referred  to  In 
clause  (I)  concerning  the  use  of  active  Ingre- 
dients that  are  part  of  an  uncharacterlzed 
mixture,  except  that  if  the  application  is 
filed  pursuant  to  the  approval  of  a  petition 
filed  under  subparagraph  (C),  Information 
to  show  that  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
new  animal  drug  are  of  the  same  pharmaco- 
logical or  therapeutic  class  as  those  of  the 
approved  animal  drug  referred  to  In  clause 
(I)  and  the  new  animal  drug  can  be  expected 
to  have  the  same  therapeutic  effect  as  the 
approved  animal  drug  when  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  labeling  referred  to  in  clause 
(i);  A  new  animal  drug  shall  be  cons!dered  to 
be  bioequivalent  to  a  listed  animal  drug  If— 
"(I)  the  rate  and  extent  of  absorption  of 
the  drug  do  not  show  a  significant  differ- 
ence from  the  rate  and  extent  of  absorption 
of  the  listed  animal  drug  when  administered 
at  the  same  molar  dose  of  the  active  Ingredi- 
ent under  similar  experimental  conditions 
in  either  a  single  dose  or  multiple  doses; 

"(II)  the  extent  of  absorption  of  the  new 
animal  drug  does  not  show  a  significant  dif- 
ference from  the  extent  of  absorption  of  the 
listed  animal  drug  when  administered  at  the 
same  molar  dose  of  the  active  Ingredient 
under  similar  experimental  conditions  In 
either  a  single  dose  of  multiple  doses  and 
the  difference  from  the  listed  animal  drug 
In  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  drug  is  In- 
tentional, is  reflected  in  its  proposed  label- 
ing, is  not  essential  to  the  atUlnment  of  ef- 
fective drug  concentrations  in  use,  and  is 
considered  scientifically  insignificant  for 
the  drug  in  attaining  the  Intended  purposes 
of  its  use  and  preserving  human  food 
safety;"  or  "(III)  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  measurement  of  the  rate  and 
extent  of  absorption  or  excretion  of  the  new 
animal  drug  in  biological  or  excretion  of  the 
new  animal  drug  in  biological  fluids  is  Inap- 
propriate or  Impractical,  an  appropriate 
acute  pharmacological  effects  test,  or  other 
test,  of  the  new  animal  drug  and  the  listed 
animal  drug  In  the  target  species,  or  In  the 
appropriate  animal  model,  does  not  show  a 
si^dficant  difference  between  the  new 
animal  drug  and  the  listed  animal  drug 
when  administered  at  the  same  molar  dose 
under  similar  experimental  conditions;  In 
the  event  that  bioequivalency  daU  do  not 
estabUsh  a  withdrawal  period,  the  Secretary 
can  require  a  tissue  nsidue  study  to  estab- 
Ush the  withdrawal  period,  and  the  assay 
methodology  used  is  such  a  study  need  be 
no  more  rigorous  than  the  methodology  for 
the  listed  drug. 

"(V)  Information  to  show  that  the  labeling 
proposed  for  the  new  animal  drug  Is  the 


same  as  the  labeling  approved  for  the  listed 
animal  drug  referred  to  In  clause  (I)  except 
for  changes  required  because  of  differences 
approved  under  a  petition  filed  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  or  because  the  new  animal 
drug  and  the  listed  animal  drug  are  pro- 
duced or  dUtributed  by  different  persons; 

"(vl)  the  items  specified  In  clauses  (B) 
through  (F)  of  subsection  (b)(1);  and 

"(vtt)  a  certification,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  applicant  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, with  respect  to  each  patent  which 
claims  the  listed  animal  drug  referred  to  in 
clause  (1),  or  which  claims  a  composition 
containing  such  listed  animal  drug,  or  which 
claims  a  use  for  such  approved  animal  drug, 
for  which  the  appUcant  U  seeking  approval 
under  this  subsection  and  for  which  infor- 
mation is  required  to  be  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  or  (c)(2)— 

"(I)  that  such  patent  Information  has  not 
been  filed. 
"(II)  that  such  patent  has  expired, 
"(III)  of  the  date  on  which  such  patent 
will  expire,  or 

"(IV)  that  such  patent  is  Invalid  or  will 
not  be  infringed  by  the  manufacture,  use.  or 
sale  of  the  new  animal  dnig  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted. 
The  Secretary  may  not  require  that  an  ab- 
breviated application  contain  Information  In 
addition  to  that  required  by  clauses  (1) 
through  (vll). 

"(B)(i)  An  applicant  who  makes  a  certifi- 
cation described  In  subparagraph 
(A)(vll)(IV)  of  this  subsection  shall  Include 
In  the  application  a  statement  that  the  ap- 
plicant will,  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
submission  of  the  application,  give  the 
notice  required  by  clause  (11)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to— 

"(I)  each  owner  of  the  patent  which  la  the 
subject  of  the  certification  or  the  represent- 
ative of  such  owner  (e.y.,  licensee)  designat- 
ed to  receive  such  notice,  and 

"(II)  the  holder  of  the  approved  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  the  drug 
which  is  claimed  by  the  patent,  or  the  com- 
position containing  such  drug  claimed  by 
the  patent,  or  the  use  of  which  Is  claimed  by 
the  patent,  or  the  representative  of  such 
holder  designated  to  receive  such  notice. 

"(11)  The  notice  referred  to  In  clause  (I)  of 
this  subsection  shaU  sUte  that  an  appUca- 
tlon,  which  contains  daU  from  bloequlva- 
lence  studies,  has  been  submitted  under  this 
subsection  for  the  drug  with  respect  to 
which  the  certification  Is  made  to  obtain  ap- 
proval to  engage  In  the  commercial  manu- 
facture, use,  or  sale  of  such  drug  before  the 
expiration  of  the  patent  referred  to  in  the 
certification.  Such  notice  shall  Include  a  de- 
taUed  sUtement  of  the  factual  and  legal 
basis  of  the  applicant's  opinion  that  the 
patent  U  invalid  or  will  not  be  infringed. 

"(ill)  If  an  application  Is  amended  to  In- 
clude a  certification  described  In  subpara- 
graph (AKvilKIV).  the  notice  required  by 
clause  (11)  shall  be  given  when  the  amended 
application  Is  submitted. 

"(C)(1)  If  a  person  wants  to  submit  an  ab- 
breviated application  for  a  new  animal  drug 
which  has  a  different  active  Ingredient  or 
whose  route  of  administration,  dosage  form, 
strength,  use  with  other  animal  drugs,  toler- 
ance, withdrawal  period,  or  other  use  re- 
striction differ  from  that  of  an  approved 
animal  drug  referred  to  in  clause  (1).  such 
penon  shall  submit  a  petition  to  the  Secre- 
tary seeking  permission  to  file  such  an  ap- 
plication. The  Secretary  shaU  approve  or 
disapprove  a  petition  submitted  under  this 
subparagraph  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  the  petition  is  submitted.  The  Secre- 


tary shall  approve  such  a  petition  unless  the 
Secretary  finds— 

"(I)  that  field  Investigations  must  be  con* 
ducted  to  show  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  animal  drug  or  of  any  of  Its  active  In- 
gredlenU.  the  route  of  administration,  the 
dosage  form,  strength,  the  use  with  other 
animal  drugs,  the  tolerance,  the  withdrawal 
period,  or  any  other  use  restrictions  which 
differ  from  the  approved  animal  drur.  or 

"(II)  that  any  animal  drug  with  a  differ 
ent  active  Ingredient  (Including  an  active  In- 
gredient that  Is  part  of  an  uncharacterlzed 
mixture)  or  use  with  another  animal  drug 
may  not  be  adequately  evaluated  for  ap- 
proval as  safe  and  effective  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  required  to  be  submitted  In 
an  abbreviated  application." 


AMEMDKSirrS  TO  SECTION  811(01 

Sic.  102.  (a)  SecUon  612(c)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  S60b(c))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(c)".  by  redesignating  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly, and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 

"(2)  If  the  patent  Information  described  In 
subsection  (bKl)  could  not  be  filed  with  the 
submission  of  an  application  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  because  the  application  was  fUed 
before  the  patent  Information  was  required 
under  subsection  (bXl)  or  a  patent  was 
Issued  after  the  application  was  f Ued  under 
such  subsection,  the  holder  of  an  approved 
application  shall  file  with  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  application,  the 
patent  number  and  the  expiration  date  of 
any  patent  which  claims  the  drug  for  which 
the  application  was  submitted,  or  which 
claims  a  composition  containing  such  drug, 
or  which  claims  a  method  of  using  such 
drug,  and  with  respect  to  which  a  claim  of 
patent  infringement  could  reasonably  be  as- 
serted if  a  person  not  licensed  by  the  owner 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of 
the  drug.  If  the  holder  of  an  approved  appli- 
cation could  not  file  patent  information 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  because  no  patent 
had  been  Issued  when  an  application  was  ap- 
proved, the  holder  shall  fUe  such  informa- 
tion under  this  subsection  no  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  the  patent  in- 
volved is  Issued." 

(b)  Section  5l2(cXlKA)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated. Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  ap- 
plicable paragraph  of"  Immediately  follow- 
ing "for  denying  approval  specified  In." 

(c)  The  following  paragraph  Is  added  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (c): 

"(8)  An  order  Issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IMA)  of  this  subsection  (c).  approv- 
ing an  application  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (bM2),  shall  be  made  effective  on  the 
last  applicable  date  determined  under  the 
following: 

"(A)  If  the  applicant  only  made  a  certifi- 
cation described  In  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
subsection  (bK8)(AKvil)  or  In  both  such  sub- 
clauses, the  approval  shall  be  made  effective 
Immediately. 

"(B)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  In  subclause  (lU)  of  subsection 
(b)(3)(A)(vil),  the  approval  shall  be  made  ef- 
fective on  the  date  certified  under  subclause 
(III). 

"(C)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  In  subclause  (IV)  of  subsection 
(bK8)(AKvU).  the  approval  shaU  be  made  ef- 
fective Immediately  unleu  an  action  Is 
brought  for  Infringement  of  a  patent  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  certification  before  the 
expiration  of  forty-five  days  from  the  date 
the  notice  provided  under  subsection 
(bK8KB)(l)  Is  received.  If  such  an  action  U 
brought  before  the  expiration  of  such  days. 
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the  approval  shall  be  made  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  provided  under  subsection 
(bXSXBKl)  or  such  shorter  or  longer  period 
as  the  court  may  order  because  either  party 
to  the  action  f^ed  to  reasonably  cooperate 
in  expediting  the  action,  except  that 

"(i)  If  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
the  court  decides  that  such  patent  is  invalid 
or  not  infringed,  the  approval  shall  be  made 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  court  decision, 
or 

"(11)  If  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  the  court  decides  that  such  patent 
has  been  infringed,  the  approval  shall  be 
made  effective  on  such  date  as  the  court 
orders  under  section  271(eK4KA)  of  UUe  35. 
United  States  Code. 

"In  such  an  action,  each  of  the  parties 
shall  reasonably  cooperate  In  expediting  the 
action.  Until  the  expiration  of  forty-five 
days  from  the  date  the  notice  made  under 
subsection  (bK3KBKi)  is  received,  no  action 
may  be  brought  under  section  2201  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  with  respect  to  the  patent.  Any 
action  brought  under  section  2201  shall  be 
brought  in  the  Judicial  district  where  the 
defendant  has  its  principal  place  of  business 
or  a  regular  and  established  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(D)  If  the  application  contains  a  certifi- 
cation described  in  subclause  (TV)  of  subsec- 
tion (bK3)(A)(vii)  and  is  for  an  animal  drug 
for  which  a  previous  application  has  been 
submitted  under  this  section  containing 
such  a  certification,  the  application  shall  be 
made  effective  not  earlier  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after— 

"(i)  the  date  the  Secretary  receives  notice 
from  the  applicant  under  the  previous  appli- 
cation of  the  first  commercial  marketing  of 
the  animal  drug  under  the  previous  applica- 
tion, or 

"(11)  the  date  of  a  decision  of  a  court  in  an 
action  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  hold- 
ing the  patent  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
certification  to  be  invalid  or  not  infringed, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

"(EKi)  If  an  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (bXl)  for  an  animal  drug,  no 
active  ingredient  (including  any  ester  or  salt 
of  the  active  ingredient)  of  which  has  been 
approved  in  any  other  application  under 
subsection  (bKl),  is  approved  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  no  ap- 
plication may  be  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (bK2)  which  refers  to  the  drug  for 
which  the  subsection  (bXl)  application  was 
submitted  before  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
application  under  subsection  (b)(i),  except 
that  such  an  application  may  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  subsection  (b)(i)  application  if  it  con- 
tains a  certification  of  patent  invalidity  or 
noninfringement  described  in  subclause  (IV) 
of  subsection  (b)(3)(AKvli).  The  approval  of 
such  an  application  shall  be  made  effective 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
subsection  (c)(3)  except  that,  if  an  action 
for  patent  infringement  is  commenced 
during  the  one-year  period  beginning  forty- 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  subsection  (b)(1)  application,  the 
thirty-month  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  be  extended  by  such  amount 
of  time  (if  any)  which  is  required  for  seven 
and  one-half  years  to  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  subsection  (b)(1)  ap- 
plication. 

"(ii)  If  an  application  (which  Includes  any 
supplement  to  such  application)  submitted 


under  subsection  (bXl)  for  an  animal  drug, 
which  Includes  an  active  Ingredient  (includ- 
ing any  ester  or  salt  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ent) for  use  in  the  same  or  a  different  spe- 
cies or  class  of  animals,  i.e.,  nonfood  produc- 
ing, ruminant,  swine,  or  poultry,  as  has  been 
approved  in  another  application  submitted 
under  subsection  (bXl),  is  approved  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
and  if  the  application  contains  reports  of 
new  investigations  (other  than  bioequiva- 
lency  studies)  essential  to  the  new  approval 
of  the  application  and  conducted  or  spon- 
sored by  the  applicant,  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  the  approval  of  an  application  (in- 
cluding any  supplement  to  such  application) 
submitted  under  subsection  (bX2)  for  the 
new  conditions  of  approvsU  of  such  drug  in 
the  subsection  (bXl)  application  effective 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  application 
under  subsection  (bXl)  for  such  drug. 

"(ill)  If  an  application  (other  than  an  ab- 
breviated new  animal  drug  application)  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (bXl),  for  a  new 
animal  drug,  no  active  ingredient  (including 
any  ester  or  salt  of  the  active  ingredient)  of 
which  has  been  approved  In  any  other  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (b)(1),  was  approved 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
which  is  two  years  before  the  enactment 
date  of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  the 
enactment  date  of  this  subection.  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  make  the  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation which  refers  to  the  ammal  drug  for 
<vhich  the  subsection  (bX2)  application  was 
submitted  effective  before  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
application  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

AMXRSMENTS  TO  SBCTIOR  S12  (d) 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  512(dXl)  of  such  Act 
(21  V&.C.  360b(dXl))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "finds"  the  words  "with  respect  to 
an  application  filed  under  subsection 
(bXl)";  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (G)  and  (H)  as  subparagraphs 
(H)  and  (I)  and  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (F)  the  following:  "(O)  the  applica- 
tion failed  to  contain  the  patent  informa- 
tion prescribed  by  subsection  (bXl):". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
512(dXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
■(H)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(I)". 

(c)  The  following  paragraph  Is  added  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d): 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  finds  with  respect  to 
an  application  filed  under  subsection  (bK2), 
after  due  notice  to  the  applicant  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  in  accordance 
with  said  subsection,  that— 

"(A)  the  methods  used  in.  or  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  the  drug  are  In- 
adeuuate  to  assure  and  preserve  its  identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity; 

"(B)  information  submitted  with  the  ap- 
plication is  insufficient  to  show  that  each  of 
the  proposed  conditions  of  use  has  been  pre- 
viously approved  for  the  listed  animal  drug 
referred  to  in  the  application; 

"(CXI)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  has  only 
one  active  ingredient,  information  submit- 
ted with  the  application  is  insufficient  to 
show  that  the  active  ingredient  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  listed  drug; 

"(11)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  has  more 
than  one  active  ingredient,  or  permitted 
uses  with  other  animal  drugs,  information 
submitted  with  the  application  is  insuffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  active  Ingredients  or 
permitted  uses  with  other  animal  drugs  are 


the  same  as  those  for  the  listed  animal 
drug,  or 

"(ill)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  has  more 
than  one  active  ingredient  or  permitted  use 
with  other  approved  animal  drugs  in  »"<mai 
feed  and  if  the  application  is  for  a  new 
animal  drug  which  has  an  active  ingredient 
or  proposed  permitted  use  different  from 
the  listed  animal  drug,  information  submit- 
ted with  the  application  is  insufficient  to 
show— 

"(I)  that  the  other  active  ingredients  or 
permitted  uses  are  the  same  as  for  the  listed 
animal  drug,  or 

"(II)  that  the  different  active  ingredient 
or  proposed  use  is  an  active  ingredient  of,  or 
a  proposed  use  with,  a  listed  animal  drug  or 
an  animal  drug  which  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  201(w), 
or  no  petition  to  file  an  application  for  the 
drug  with  the  different  ingredient  or  use 
was  approved  under  subsection  (bXSXC); 

"(DXi)  if  the  application  is  for  a  drug 
whose  route  of  administration,  dosage  form, 
or  strength  of  the  drug  is  the  same  as  the 
route  of  administration,  dosage  form,  or 
strength  of  the  approved  animal  drug  re- 
ferred to  in  the  application,  information 
submitted  in  the  application  is  insufficient 
to  show  that  the  route  of  administration, 
dosage  form,  or  strength  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  approved  animal  drug,  or 

"(11)  if  the  application  is  for  a  drug  whose 
route  of  administration,  dosage  form,  or 
strength  of  the  drug  is  different  from  that 
of  the  approved  animal  drug  referred  to  in 
the  application,  no  petition  to  file  an  appli- 
cation for  the  drug  with  the  different  route 
of  administration,  dosage  form,  or  strength 
was  approved  under  suttsection  (bX3XC); 

"(EXl)  if  the  application  is  for  a  drug  for 
which  the  methods  of  analysis  for  residues 
of  such  drug  or  substances  formed  in  or  on 
food  from  such  drug,  tolerances,  withdrawal 
periods,  or  other  use  restrictions  are  the 
same  as  the  methods  of  analysis,  tolerances, 
withdrawal  times  and  other  use  restrictions 
of  the  listed  animal  drug  referred  to  in  the 
application,  information  submitted  in  the 
application  is  insufficient  to  show  that  the 
drug  is  bioequivalent  to  the  approved 
anitniti  drug;  or 

"(11)  if  the  application  Is  for  a  drug  for 
which  the  methods  of  analysis,  tolerances, 
withdrawal  periods  or  other  use  restrictions 
are  different  from  those  of  the  listed  animal 
drug  referred  to  in  the  application,  no  peti- 
tion to  file  an  application  for  a  drug  with  a 
different  method  of  analysis,  tolerance, 
withdrawal  period  or  other  use  restriction 
was  approved  under  subsection  (bX3XC); 

"(F)  if  the  application  was  filed  pursuant 
to  the  approval  of  a  petition  under  subsec- 
tion (bX3XC).  the  application  did  not  con- 
tain the  Information  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary respecting  the  active  ingredient,  route 
of  administration,  dosage  form,  strength, 
method  of  analysis,  tolerance,  withdrawal 
period  or  other  use  restriction  which  is  not 
the  same; 

"(O)  information  submitted  in  the  appli- 
cation is  insufficient  to  show  that  the  (1) 
drug  is  bioequivalent  to  the  listed  animal 
drug  referred  to  in  the  application  or  meets 
any  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  listed  drug  concerning  active  ingredients 
that  are  part  of  an  uncharacterized  mixture, 
(11)  the  withdrawal  period  and  tolerance  are 
not  the  same  as  the  listed  animal  drug  re- 
ferred to  in  the  application;  or,  (ill)  if  the 
application  was  filed  pursuant  to  a  petition 
approved  under  subsection  (bX3XC),  infor- 
mation submitted  in  the  application  is  insuf- 
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fldent  to  show  that  the  active  Ingredients 
of  the  new  animal  drug  are  of  the  same 
phannacological  or  therapeutic  class  as 
those  of  the  approved  animal  drug  referred 
to  in  subsection  (bXSXAXi)  and  that  the 
new  animal  drug  can  be  expected  to  have 
the  same  therapeutic  effect  as  the  listed 
animal  drug  when  administered  to  animals 
for  a  condition  of  use  referred  to  in  such 
subsection: 

"(H)  Information  submitted  In  the  appli- 
cation is  Insuf flcent  to  show  that  the  label- 
ing proposed  for  the  drug  Is  the  same  as  the 
labeling  approved  for  the  listed  animal  drug 
referred  to  in  the  application  except  for 
chuiges  required  because  of  differences  ap- 
proved under  a  petition  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (bX3KC)  or  because  the  new  animal 
drug  and  the  listed  animal  drug  are  pro- 
duced or  distributed  by  different  persons: 

"(I)  information  submitted  in  the  applica- 
tion or  any  other  Information  available  to 
the  Secretary  shows  that  (i)  the  inactive  in- 
gredients of  the  new  animal  drug  are  unsafe 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  siiggested  in  the  labeling  pro- 
posed for  the  wUg,  or  (II)  the  composition 
of  the  new  animal  drug  is  unsafe  under  such 
conditions  because  of  the  type  or  quantity 
of  inactive  ingredients  Included  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  inactive  ingredients 
are  Included  or  the  failure  of  components  of 
an  uncharacterized  mixture  to  meet  the  crl- 
tieria  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
approved  animal  drur. 

"(J)  the  approval  under  subsection  (c)  of 
the  listed  animal  drug  referred  to  in  the  ap- 
plication under  subsection  (b)(2)  has  been 
wlhdrawn  or  suspended  for  grounds  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of 
subsection  (eXl);  the  Secretary  has  pub- 
lished a  notice  of  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
withdraw  approval  of  the  listed  animal  drug 
for  grounds  described  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (eXl);  the  approv- 
al under  this  section  of  the  listed  animal 
drug  referred  to  In  the  application  under 
subsection  (bX2)  has  been  withdrawn  or  sus- 
pended under  subsection  (eXl)  or  (3);  or  the 
Seciretary  has  determined  that  the  listed 
animal  drug  has  been  withdrawn  from  sale 
for  safety  or  effectiveness  reasons; 

"(K)  the  application  does  not  meet  any 
other  requirement  of  subsection  (bXSXA); 

"(L)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  mate- 
rial facts,  the  labeling  of  the  new  animal 
drug  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular, 
or 

"(M)  the  application  contains  an  untrue 
statement  of  material  fact; 
he  shall  issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and  op- 
portimity  for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (M)  do  not 
apply,  he  shall  Issue  an  order  approving  the 
application,  which  shaU  be  made  effective 
on  the  last  applicable  date  determined 
under  subsection  (cXS)." 

AMDIDlCKirrS  TO  SBcnoif  Bis(e) 
Sic.  104.  (a)  Section  S12(e)  of  such  act  (31 
U,8.C.  8Mb(e))  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (8)  as  (4)  and  (8). 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  la 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 
(3)  by  deleting  "(H)"  In  subparagraph  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(I)";  (8)  by  In- 
serting "or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C):  (4)  by  redesignating 
•ubparagrapha  (D)  and  (K)  as  (A)  and  (B); 
and  (5)  by  Inserting  the  following  after  sub- 
pwacrapb  <C): 

"(D)  the  patent  Information  prescribed  by 
■ubMCtlon  (cX3)  was  not  fUed  within  thirty 
days  after  the  recel{)t  of  written  notice  from 


the  Secretary  specifying  the  failure  to  file 
such  Information. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  also,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  the 
approval  of  an  application  with  respect  to 
any  new  animal  drug  under  this  section  if 
the  Secretary  finds— 

(c)  The  sentence  following  paragraph 
(3XB)  of  such  section  (as  redesignated)  Is 
designated  as  paragraph  (8),  and  the  words 
"such  m>pllcation"  are  deleted  and  the 
words  "any  application  approved  under  sub- 
section (c)"  are  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  in 
that  sentence. 

(d)  The  following  paragraph  is  added  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated): 

"(S)  If  an  animal  drug  approved  under 
this  section  refers  In  Its  approved  applica- 
tion to  a  new  animal  drug  the  approval  of 
which  was  withdrawn  or  suspended  for 
grounds  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (eXl)  or  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  has  been  with- 
drawn from  sale  for  safety  or  effectiveness 
reasons,  the  approval  of  the  animal  drug 
under  this  section  shall  be  withdrawn  or 
suspended— 

"(A)  for  the  same  period  as  the  withdraw- 
al or  suspension  under  subsection  (eXl),  or 

"(B)  if  the  listed  animal  drug  has  been 
withdrawn  from  sale,  for  the  period  of  with- 
drawal from  sale  or.  If  earlier,  the  period 
ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  withdrawal  from  sale  is  not 
for  safety  or  effectiveness  reasons." 

AMOTDMBmS  TO  SBCTIOH  Slt(l) 

Sk.  105.  Section  513(1)  of  such  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  380b(l))  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(b)";  (3)  by  deleting  the  words 
"by  notice,  which  upon  publication  shall  be 
effective  as  a  regulation,";  (8)  by  Inserting 
the  words",  established  name  of  the  ap- 
proved new  animal  drug  and  any  proprie- 
tary name,  the  patent  information  submit- 
ted under  subsections  (bXl)  and  (eX3),  and 
any  period  during  which  abbreviated  appli- 
cations may  not  made  effective  pursuant  to 
subsection  (cX8XE)."  after  applicant";  and 
(4)  by  deleting  the  second  sentence,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof:  "Upon  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  any  new  animal  drug  applica- 
tion fUed  pursuant  to  subsection  (bXl),  or 
upon  Its  suspension,  the  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  publish  In  the  Federal  Reflster 
the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  and 
the  established  and  any  proprietary  name  of 
the  drug,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  action  (or  that  such  with- 
drawal Is  at  the  request  of  the  applicant)." 
AODmoKAL  AMammiTs 

8ic.  108.  SeeUon  613  of  such  Act  (31 
U,8.C.  880b)  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (n)  the  followtng: 

"(0)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'patent'  means  a  patent  Issued  by  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Offloe  of  the  De- 
parUnent  of  Commerce." 

SK.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice  and  comment  re- 
qulremenU  of  section  568  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  such  refulatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  section 
513  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act.  as  amended  by  sections  101  through 
107  of  this  Act.  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  endbig  on  the  date  regulations  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (a)  take  effect,  ab- 
breviated new  animal  drug  applications  may 


be  submitted  In  aooordanoe  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  814.3  of  title  31  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  and  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  suitable  for  any  drug  which  has 
been  approved  for  safety  and  effectiveness 
under  section  513(c)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  any  such  pro- 
vision of  section  314.2  is  inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  513  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as 
amended  or  added  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  application  under  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  section  613  as 
amended  or  added. 

Sk.  108.  Section  3301(b)  of  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"section  605"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"secUons  506  and  613". 

TITLE  II— PATENT  EXTENSION 
SK.  201.  Section  168  of  UUe  85  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  subsection  (cX2)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "and  (SXBXi)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(SXBXI),  (4XBXi),  and 
(5XBXI)." 

(b)  subsection  (dXlXC)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  "the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  the  following 
words  "or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
appropriate,". 

(c)  subsection  (dX2XA>  Is  amended  (1)  by 
deletir«  the  words  'human  drug"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "human  or 
animal  drug,"  (2)  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,"  the  following  words  "or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  If  the  patent  claims  a  veteri- 
nary biological  product  or  a  method  of  using 
or  manufacturing  such  a  product  and  If  the 
product  is  subject  to  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin 
Act.". 

(d)  subsecUon  (dX2XBXi)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  first  word  of  the  last  sentence 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
inr  "For  a  product,  device  or  additive  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  the"  and  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  the  subparagraph:  "For 
a  product  subject  to  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  not 
delegate  the  authority  to  make  the  determl- 
naUon  prescribed  by  this  subparagraph  to 
an  offloe  below  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  and  InspecUon 
Services." 

Sk.  303.  SecUon  158  of  UUe  86  of  the 
United  States  code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  subsecUon  (fXlXA)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  word  "human"  therefrom. 

(b)  subsecUon  (fXl)  U  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  "(c)"  as  follows:  "(C)  A 
veterinary  biological  subject  to  regulaUon 
under  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act." 

(e)  subsecUon  (fX3)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "human"  from  the  phrase 
"human  drug  product"  and  by  Insertbig  fol- 
lowing the  words  "new  drug,"  the  words 
"new  animal  drug,". 

(d)  subsecUon  (g)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraph  (4)  as  subparagraph 
(8)  and  by  inserting  between  subparagraph 
(8)  and  subparagraph  (8),  as  renumbered, 
new  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (6).  as  follows: 

"(4XA)  In  the  case  of  a  product  which  Is  a 
new  animal  drug,  the  term  means  the  period 
described  In  subparagraph  (B)  to  which  the 
llmlUtlon  described  In  paragraph  (8)  ap- 
pUes. 

"(B)  The  regulatory  review  period  for  a 
new  animal  drug  product  Is  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
exemption  under  subsecUon  (J)  of  section 
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513  became  effective  for  the  approved  new 
animal  drug  product  and  ending  on  the  date 
an  application  was  initially  submitted  for 
such  animal  drug  product  under  section  512, 
and 

"(11)  the  period  begiimlng  on  the  date  the 
application  was  initially  submitted  for  the 
approved  animal  drug  product  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  512  and  ending  on  the 
date  after  enactment  of  this  section  such 
application  was  approved  under  such  sec- 
tion." 

"(5)<A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  a 
veterinary  biological,  the  term  means  the 
period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  to 
which  the  limitation  described  in  paragraph 
(6)  applies." 

"(B)  The  regulatory  period  for  a  veteri- 
nary biological  product  Is  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
authority  to  prepare  an  experimental  bio- 
logical product  under  the  Virus-Serum 
Toxin  Act  became  effective  and  ending  on 
the  date  an  -<ppllcation  for  a  license  was 
submitted  under  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxin 
Act,  and 

"(11)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
application  for  a  license  was  submitted  for 
appro"  il  under  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act 
and  ending  on  the  date  after  enactment  of 
this  section  such  license  was  issued." 

Sec.  203.  Section  271  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  subsection  (e)(1)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing in  its  entirety  the  language  in  parenthe- 
ses and  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  veterinary  biological  products." 

(b)  subsection  (e)(2)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "under  section  505(j)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  de- 
scribed in  section  505(bK2)  of  such  Act  for  a 
drug"  and  inserting  in  their  place  the  words 
"under  a  Federal  law  which  regulates  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  drugs  or  veteri- 
nary biological  products"  and  by  inserting 
between  the  words  "sale  of  a  drug"  and 
"claimed  in  a  patent"  the  words  "or  veteri- 
nary biological  products." 


By   Mr.    CRANSTON   (for   Mr. 
Baucus,  for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  2408.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1986";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  and 
Mr.  Baucus  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RuDMAN): 
S.  2409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  3  fiscal  years,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Rudman  and  I  are  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  reauthorize  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  provide  the 
statutory  basis  needed  to  resolve  the 
troublesome  issues  which  over  the  last 
5  years  have  i  "<  beleaguered  the  oper- 
ation of  this  important  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  no  secret  to  this  body  that  the 
Federal  provision  of  legal  aid  has  not 


been  without  (»ntroversy.  As  I  have 
remarked  before,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Corporation  have 
been  relentless  in  their  attack  of  one 
another's  opinions  during  the  1980's. 
The  debate  has  been  noteworthy  for 
its  passion  if  not  its  product,  but  too 
often  we  did  not  have  before  us  the 
necessary  factual  information  needed 
to  discuss  this  issue  accurately. 

Since  1983, 1  have  conducted  a  series 
of  oversight  hearings  coupled  with  sev- 
eral OAO  investigations  on  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  testimony  and  the  OAO 
inquiries  revealed  that  while  several 
local  programs,  such  as  Utah  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  have  provided  a  needed, 
and  valuable  service  to  ensure  that  the 
poor  have  access  to  our  legal  system: 

Millions  of  dollars  in  cash  and  staff- 
time  were  spent  on  the  organization  of 
a  grassroots  political  campaign  to  pro- 
tect the  Corporation  and  to  fight  the 
Reagan  administration; 

Grantee  staff  have  been  able  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  pay  for  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  personal  expenses; 

Millions  of  dollars  were  diverted 
from  legal  services  into  real  estate  pur- 
chases and  office  renovations;  and 

Some  local  programs  have  accumu- 
lated huge  cash  balances  at  a  time 
when  other  programs  were  miable  to 
meet  client  needs. 

Taken  in  its  totality,  the  testimony 
revealed  that  the  Federal  Legal  Aid 
Program  has  been  and  can  be  abused; 
that  instead  of  being  free  of  political 
pressures,  the  Corporation  has  been 
used  to  finance  and  implement  parti- 
san political  objectives;  and,  that  cur- 
rent law  is  an  inadequate  deterrent 
against  those  who  wish  to  avoid  con- 
gressional restrictions. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses each  of  these  concerns  and 
others  without  undermining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program  or  the  purpose  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended.  The  bill  draws  heavily  from 
previous  congressional  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  facing  the  Corpo- 
ration. For  example,  the  provisions 
concerning  lobbying  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  recipients,  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Corporation, 
the  representation  of  aliens,  the  com- 
position of  local  governing  bodies,  and 
the  treatment  of  class  actions  have 
been  approved  by  Congress  in  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  as  amendments  to  ap- 
propriations bills  governing  the  Corpo- 
ration. Similarly,  language  in  the  bill 
addressing  defunding  and  refunding  of 
program  grantees  was  taken  from  the 
last  Legal  Services  Corporation  au- 
thorization bill  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  3480.  The  bill 
also  contains  several  new  sections, 
each  of  which  stems  from  the  findings 
of  the  committee's  inquiry. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  Congress  with 
great  fanfare  and  acclaim  pledged  to 
provide  legal  assistance  free  of  politi- 
cal pressiu^.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 


ing today  will  enable  Congress  to  make 
good  on  that  promise  not  Just  in  a  few 
States  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  is  a  sectlon-by-section 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  establishes  the 
name  of  the  bill  as  "Legal  Services 
Corporation  Amendments  of  1986." 

Section  2  amends  the  definition  of 
the  term  "recipient"  in  order  to  create 
a  uniform  term  for  all  those  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  acts 
by  adding  two  new  subsections.  The 
first  subsection  prohibits  any  recipient 
from  hiring  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Corporation,  if  that  officer  or  em- 
ployee was  personally  and  substantial- 
ly involved  in  any  matter  dealing  with 
that  recipient  diulng  employment 
with  the  Corporation.  In  the  past.  Cor- 
poration officials  have  given  large 
sums  of  money  to  organizations  which 
subsequently  hired  them  as  employees 
or  officers. 

The  second  subsection  defines  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  each 
recipient  of  funds  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  creating 
criminal  liability  for  violations  of  sec- 
tions of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  fraud,  embezzle- 
ment, and  conspiracy. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  grants  the  Cor- 
poration authority  to  issue  regulations 
to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  act, 
including  instances  where  recipients 
misuse  funds  or  refuse  to  take  actions 
against  employees  who  have  commit- 
ted serious  violations.  Specific  enforce- 
ment measures  include  suspension,  re- 
duction or  termination  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  the  suspension  or  termi- 
nation of  any  employee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  a  recipient.  No  suspension  or 
termination  of  fimds  is  allowed  with- 
out prior  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing.  In  addition, 
the  clients  of  recipients  affected  by 
these  measures  are  not  to  be  adversely 
affected  and  the  Corporation  is  to 
insure  that  their  representation  is 
completed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Recent  problems  with  grantees,  such 
as  the  National  Clients  Council,  have 
highlighted  the  need  for  these  provi- 
sions. 

This  section  would  eliminate  the 
current  problem  of  presumptive  re- 
funding and  grant  the  Corporation 
power  to  move  quickly  in  situations 
where  it  determines  that  a  different 
recipient  would  provide  more  economi- 
cal or  effective  legal  services.  The  pro- 
visions will  also  encourage  recipients 
to  improve  service  and  cooperate  with 
the  Corporation  in  monitoring  and 
evaluation.  Quality  service  is  a  better 
basis  for  awarding  a  legal  aid  grant 
than  habit  or  tradition. 

The  section  also  provides  that  any 
application  for  refunding  may  not  be 
denied  without  reasonable  notice  and 


opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such 
action  should  not  be  taken.  As  was 
mentioned  earlier,  this  language  on 
defunding  and  refunding  is  the  same 
language  found  In  H.R.  3480,  the  au- 
thorization bill  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  act 
by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  which 
prohibits  the  bringing  of  class  actions 
against  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ments unless  first,  the  project  director 
of  the  recipient  approves  the  action  in 
accordance  with  policies  established 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  recipient; 
second,  the  relief  sought  is  for  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  individuals  eligible  for 
legal  assistance  under  the  act;  and, 
third,  prior  to  filing  an  action,  the 
project  director  of  the  recipient  deter- 
mines that  the  Government  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  or  practice 
in  question,  the  policy  or  practice  will 
continue  to  adversely  affect  eligible 
clients,  the  recipient  has  given  notice 
of  its  intention  to  seek  class  relief,  and 
the  responsible  efforts  to  resolve  the 
matter  without  litigation  have  not 
been  successful  or  would  be  adverse  to 
the  clients.  This  section  also  provides 
that  the  Corporation's  board  may  su- 
percede these  requirements  by  regula- 
tions. This  language  has  been  adopted 
by  Congress  in  the  last  three  appro- 
priations bills;  Public  Law  98-166, 
Public  Law  98-411,  and  Public  Law  99- 
180. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  Corporation  funds,  person- 
nel or  equipment  in  attempting  to 
affect  legislative  i  edistrlcting  or  reap- 
portionment at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment, as  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Section  7  of  the  bUl  prohibits  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
and  recipients  from  intentional  inden- 
tiflcatlon  of  the  Corporation  or  its  re- 
cipients with  any  political  activity  as- 
sociated with  a  political  party  or  asso- 
ciation, or  the  campaign  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  or  party  office. 

Section  8  specifies  when  a  grantee  is 
to  pay  costs  and  fees  of  filing  a  legal 
action  or  accept  attorneys  fees  award- 
ed by  the  courts.  Currently,  if  a  court 
finds  a  suit  was  brought  as  a  form  of 
harassment  or  was  a  malicious  abuse 
of  legal  process  the  costs  and  fees  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  or  the 
recipient  that  commenced  the  action. 
Under  the  bill  the  board  of  the  Corpo- 
ration would  also  be  empowered  to 
issue  regulations  dealing  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  attorney's  fees  received  by 
a  recipient  when  such  fees  are  award- 
ed by  the  court  in  an  action  in  which 
the  recipient  has  participated.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  fees  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  for  distribu- 
tion among  Its  various  grantees,  with 
the  primary  consideration  being  made 
to  the  State  from  which  fees  were  de- 
rived. There  are  three  exception  to 
this  guideline.  The  recipient  is  not  re- 
quired to  transfer  the  fees  received  as 


a  result  of  a  court  mandated  appoint- 
ment, the  recipient  may  retain  reason- 
able costs  customarily  allowed  in  liti- 
gation against  an  unsuccessful  party, 
and  the  recipient  may  retain  the 
actual  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  in- 
cluding the  proportion  of  the  compen- 
sation of  each  attorney  involved  in  the 
action.  These  regulations  will  ensure 
that  individual  recipients  are  not  col- 
lecting twice  for  the  same  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  contains  prohi- 
bitions against  using  Corporation 
funds  for  lobbying.  The  section  would 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  legal  aid 
funds  to  be  used  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  legislation,  or  to  influence  the 
decision  of  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
other  elected  government  official, 
unless  a  client's  legal  rights  are  in- 
volved and  the  matter  is  properly  ap- 
proved. This  section  contains  language 
identical  to  that  adopted  by  Congress 
in  appropriation  bills  Public  Law  98- 
166.  Public  Law  98-411.  and  Public 
Law  99-180. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  requires  a  re- 
cipient to  devote  a  substantial  amount 
of  its  funds  to  the  involvement  of  pri- 
vate attorneys  in  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients.  The  section 
is  necessary  to  induce  compliance  with 
the  Corporation's  regulations  which 
already  require  12V4  percent  of  a  re- 
cipient's annual  field  award  to  be  used 
in  private  attorney  involvement.  The 
section  does  permit,  however,  a  waiver 
of  the  requirement  in  instances  where 
application  would  create  a  substantial 
burden  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Section  11  amends  the  act  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  fimds  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  advocating  par- 
ticular political  activities,  labor  or 
anti-labor  activities,  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, strikes,  and  demonstrations.  The 
clause  preserves  the  right  of  recipients 
to  use  the  funds  to  train  attorneys  and 
paralegal  personnel  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, to  advise  client's  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  legislative  process  or  to  Inform 
eligible  clients  of  their  rights  under 
statute,  order  or  regulation.  The  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  that  used  in  the 
last  three  appropriations  bills.  Public 
Law  98-166.  Public  Law  98-411.  and 
PubUc  Law  99-180. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  addresses  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  aliens. 
The  section  requires  that  an  alien  be 
properly  admitted  as  a  resident  before 
access  to  Corporation  funds  is  allowed. 
Again,  the  language  of  this  section  is 
identical  to  that  adopted  by  Congress 
in  the  last  three  appropriations  bills. 
Public  Law  98-166,  Public  Law  98-411. 
and  Public  Law  99-180. 

Section  18  provides  that  Corporation 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  to  purchase 
real  estate  unless  such  purchase  is  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  of  the  Corporation. 


Section  14  of  the  bill  amends  the  act 
with  regard  to  the  governing  bodies  of 
eligible  recipients.  This  section  adds 
the  requirement  that  a  majority  of  the 
governing  body  be  appointed  to  terms 
of  office  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  State,  coimty,  or  municipal  bar  as- 
sociations which  represent  a  majority 
of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the 
locality  in  which  the  recipient  is  to 
provide  legal  assistance.  Attorneys  on 
the  governing  body  are  not  to  receive 
compensation  from  any  recipient.  The 
60-percent  attorney  and  appointment 
requirements  may  be  waived  by  the 
Corporation  if  necessary.  In  addition, 
no  individual  on  the  governing  body 
may  serve  for  more  than  5  years.  ThU 
section  also  contains  language  from 
the  earlier  appropriation  bills,  Public 
Law  98-166,  Public  Law  98-411,  and 
PubUc  Law  99-180. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  adds  two  new 
subsections  to  the  act.  The  first  sub- 
section prohibits  the  commingling  of 
Corporation  funds  with  the  resources 
of  any  other  organization  furnishing 
legal  assistance  if  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  the  commingling  Is  to  circum- 
vent any  requirement  or  prohibition  in 
the  act.  The  second  subsection  re- 
quires that  all  grants,  subgrants,  con- 
tracts, or  subcontracts  directly  related 
to  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  or 
research,  made  by  any  recipient  shall 
first  be  approved  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  approval  or  disapproval  is  to  be 
made  within  60  days  of  notice  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  recipient's  intent 
to  take  such  action.  These  new  subsec- 
tions are  necessary  to  promote  ac- 
countability for  Corporation  funds 
and  ensure  observance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  and  its  accompanying  regula- 
tions. The  findings  of  the  GAO  in  a 
report  dated  August  22.  1985,  were  the 
Impetus  for  this  provision. 

Section  16  of  the  bUl  adds  two  new 
subsections  dealing  with  reporting  and 
auditing.  The  first  subsection  requires 
annual  summary  reports  from  all  re- 
cipients of  Corporation  funds  detailing 
the  activities  of  the  recipient  and  its 
BUbgrantees.  The  Corporation  must 
review  these  reports  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  act  and  then  Issue  a 
report  Itself  on  the  compliance  of  re- 
cipients. The  second  subsection  em- 
powers the  Corporation  to  take  disci- 
plinary action  or  deny  refunding  for 
failure  to  comply  with  audit  requests. 
Some  recipients  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  legitimate  re- 
quests by  the  Corporation  concerning 
the  substance  and  cost  of  grant  activi- 
ties. 

Section  17  appropriates  funds  for 
the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  and  the  2  succeeding  years  and 
adds  a  clause  which  makes  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  subject  to  the  act  or 
other  statutes  respecting  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  This  section  also  adds  a 
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new  subsection  which  makes  all  unex- 
pended funds,  held  by  recipients  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Amendments  of 
1985.  This  new  subsection  is  included 
to  require  the  expenditure  of  funds 
from  previous  appropriations  before  a 
grantee  may  use  current  fimds. 

Section  18  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  act  which  permits  the  Cor- 
poration to  bring  an  action  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts  to  compel  specific  per- 
formance of  agreements  between  the 
Corporation  and  any  recipient  or  to 
compel  compliance  by  recipients  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  any  rule, 
regulation  or  guideline  promulgated 
under  the  act.  This  new  section  also 
provides  for  uninterrupted  provision 
of  legal  assistance  to  any  eligible  client 
affected  by  a  court  order  or  judgment 
under  this  section  unless  the  court  de- 
termines that  interruption  is  neces- 
sary, in  which  case  the  court  is  to  at- 
tempt to  make  equitable  arrangements 
for  that  eligible  client.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, all  directors,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation;  members 
of  the  board,  officers,  and  employees 
of  all  recipients,  grantees,  contractees, 
subgrantees,  subcontractees;  and  all 
other  persons  who  receive  or  are  re- 
sponsible for  financial  assistance 
under  the  act  are  defined  as  Federal 
employees  for  purposes  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  These  provi- 
sions make  it  possible  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  enforce  compliance  and  govern 
misconduct  among  those  members  and 
recipients  who  are  unwilling  to  follow 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2409 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatiites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Amendments  of  1986". 

OBPUHTIOHS 

Sec.  2.  Section  1002  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  'recipient'  means  any  grantee,  con- 
tractor, or  person  or  entity  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title;  and". 

COItrUCT  OF  IMTEREST;  CRIMIlf  al  uabiutt 

Sec.  3.  Section  1005  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sulxections: 

"(h)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration who  participated  personally  and  sub- 
stantially as  an  officer  or  employee, 
through  decision,  approval,  disapproval,  rec- 
(munendation.  the  furnishing  of  advice,  in- 
vestigation, or  otherwise,  in  a  matter  involv- 
ing the  application  for.  or  approval  of  fund- 
ing to,  a  recipient  may  be  employed  by  such 
recipient  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 


after  termination  of  service  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
each  recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  sections  286,  287, 
371.  641.  and  1001  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

DErnirDiMG:  RxruiTDiifo 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  Section  1006(bK5)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  Section  1006(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7)  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6XA)  The  Board,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Amendments  of  1985,  shall 
issue  regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  title.  The  regulations  shall  in- 
clude, among  available  remedies,  provisions 
for  the  immediate  suspension  of  financial 
assistance  under  tiiis  title,  suspension  of  an 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or  any  employ- 
ee of  any  recipient  by  such  recipient,  and 
the  reduction  or  termination  of  such  assist- 
ance or  employment  as  deemed  appropriate 
for  the  violation  involved.  Financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  not  be  terminated 
or  suspended  unless  the  recipient  has  been 
afforded  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  fair  hearing  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  insure  that  the  eligible 
clients  of  a  recipient,  grantee,  or  contractor, 
whose  financial  assistance  is  terminated  or 
suspended  under  this  section,  are  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  virtue  of  such  termina- 
tion or  suspension. 

"(B)  An  application  for  refunding  shall 
not  be  denied  unless  the  recipient  has  l>een 
afforded  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  provide  for 
the  orderly  completion  of  representation  of 
eligible  clients  of  a  recipient  whose  financial 
assistance  is  discontinued  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  1011  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  1006(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  ",  after  a  hearing 
in  accordance  with  section  1011,". 

(2)  Section  1006(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "in  accordance  with  the 
tyi>es  of  procedures  prescril>ed  in  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1011". 

(3)  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  after  clause  (8), 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (9),  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (10)  as  clause 
(9). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  affect  any  proceeding  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  sec- 
tion 1011  of  the  Act. 

CLASS  ACnORS 

Sec.  S.  Section  1006(d)(5)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  para- 
graph designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  No  class  action  shall  be  brought 
against  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  or  local  government  imless— 

"(1)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent; 

"(ii)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 


benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance:  and 

"(ill)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action, 
the  recipient  project  director  has  deter- 
mined that  the  government  entity  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  policy  or  practice  in 
question,  that  the  policy  or  practice  will 
continue  to  adversely  affect  eligible  clients, 
that  the  recipient  has  given  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  seek  class  relief  and  that  respon- 
sible efforts  to  resolve  without  litigation  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  policy  or  practice 
have  not  been  successful  or  would  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interest  of  the  clients; 
except  that  the  provisions  of  thU  subpara- 
graph may  be  superseded  by  regulations 
governing  the  bringing  of  class  action  suits 
promulgated  by  a  majority  of  the  Board 
who  have  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  section  1004(a)  of  this  title.". 

HXDISTRICTIHG  UTIGATIOIt  PROHnrTED 

Sec.  6.  Section  1006(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(7)  The  Corporation  or  any  recipient 
shall  not  contribute  or  make  available  cor- 
porate funds  or  program  personnel  or  equip- 
ment for  use  in  advocating  or  opposing  any 
plan,  proposal,  or  litigation  intended  to  or 
having  the  effect  of  altering  any  legislative 
redistrictlng  or  reapportionment  at  any 
level  of  government.". 

POLinCAI.  ACTIVITIES  BT  OmCKRS  AITD  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  CORPORATION  AMD  RECIPI- 
ENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  1006(e)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  of  a  recipient  stiall  not  at  any  time 
intentionally  identify  the  Corporation  or  its 
recipients  with  any  ptutlsan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  political 
party  or  association,  or  the  campaign  of  any 
candidate  for  public  or  party  office.". 

ATTORNEY'S  FEES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1006(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Any  such  costs  and  fees  shall  l>e  di- 
rectly paid  by  the  Corporation  or  the  recipi- 
ent that  commenced  the  action,  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gKl)  The  Board,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Amendments  of  1985,  shall 
issue  regulations  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  attorneys'  fees  received  by  a  recipi- 
ent, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Such  fees  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  Corporation  shall  dis- 
tribute such  fees  among  Its  grantees  for  the 
direct  delivery  of  legal  assistance,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  State  from 
wliich  the  fees  were  derived,  except  that, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Corporation— 

"(A)  a  recipient  shall  not  be  required  to 
transfer  fees  or  other  compensation  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  a  mandated  court  ap- 
pointment; 

"(B)  a  recipient  may  retain  reasonable 
costs  customarily  allowed  in  litigation 
against  an  unsuccessful  party;  and 

"(C)  a  recipient  may  retain  the  actual  cost 
of  bringing  the  action,  including  the  propor- 
tion of  the  compensation  of  each  attorney 
involved  in  the  action.". 

PROHnmON  OR  LOBBYINO 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  1007(a)(5)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(S)  insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
by  the  Corporation  may  be  used— 

"(A)  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propagan- 
da intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legldation  pending  before  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  agency; 

"(B)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  ad- 
vertisement, telegram,  telephone  communi- 
cation, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  influ- 
ence any  decision  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  le^  rights  or  responsibilities; 

"(C)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  ad- 
vertisement, telegram,  telephone  communi- 
cation, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal,  SUte.  or  local  elected  offi- 
cial- 

"(i)  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum. 
Initiative.  appointment,  constitutional 
amendment,  or  any  similar  procedure  of  the 
Congress,  any  SUte  legislature,  any  local 
council,  or  any  similar  governing  body 
acting  in  a  legislative  capacity. 

"(11)  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization 
or  appropriation  directly  affecting  the  au- 
thority, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipi- 
ent or  the  Corporation,  or 

"(ill)  to  influence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceie^ngs  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(D)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  ad- 
vertisement, telegram,  telephone  communi- 
cation, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Act,  bill,  resolution, 
or  similar  legislation,  except  that  this  sub- 
clause shall  not  preclude  funds  from  being 
used  to  provide  communication  directly  to  a 
Federal.  SUte,  or  local  elected  official  on  a 
specific  and  distinct  matter  where  the  pur- 
pose of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  official's  attention  if— 

"(1)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  policy  esUblished  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient:  and 

"(11)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communication,  that— 

"(I)  the  client,  and  each  such  client,  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  involved; 

"(ID  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted;  and 

"(III)  documenUtion  has  been  secured 
from  each  eligible  client  that  includes  a 
sUtement  of  the  specific  legal  Interests  of 
the  client,  except  that  such  communication 
may  not  be  the  result  of  participation  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  provide  quch  commu- 
nications under  this  subclause:  and 

"(ill)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
mfin»A<n«  documenUtion  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  subclause  as  part 
of  the  records  of  the  recipient;  or 

"(iv)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  Introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill; 

except  that  nothing  in  ttiis  clause  (6)  shall 
prohllalt  oommunieatlons  made  in  response 


to  a  request  from  a  Federal.  8UU,  or  local 
official;". 

(b)  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  cUuaes  (6),  (7).  (8),  (9),  and 
(10),  as  eUuses  (7).  (8).  (9).  (10),  and  (U),  re- 
spectively, and  by  adding  after  clause  (5) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(6)  insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
by  the  Corporation  may  be  used  to  pay  for 
any  administrative  or  related  costs  associat- 
ed with  any  activity  prohibited  by  subclause 
(A).  (B).  (C),  or  (D)  of  cUuse  (6);". 

FRIVATI  BAR  WVOLVXKOIT 

Sic.  10.  SecUon  1007(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (10)  (is  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 9(b))  by  striking  out  "and"  afUr  the 
semicolon; 

(2)  in  clause  (11)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 9(b))  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(13)  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  clause  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  make  available  substantial 
amounts  of  funds  to  provide  the  opportuni- 
ty for  legal  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  eli- 
gible clients  by  private  attorneys,  except 
that- 

"(A)  in  determining  amounU  for  use 
under  this  clause  no  special  grant  shall  be 
included;  and 

"(B)  the  Corporation  shall  issue  regula- 
tions to  permit  a  complete  or  partial  waiver 
of  this  clause  whenever  the  application  of 
the  requirement  of  this  clause  would  cause  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  recipient  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to  provide 
that  compensation  to  private  attorneys  for 
furnishing  such  legal  assistance  shall  not 
exceed  reasonable  fees,  cosU,  and  ex- 
penses.". 

PROHIBITION  OR  TRAINIMO 

Sec.  U.  Section  1007(b)(6)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  support  or  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  advocating  par- 
ticular political  activities,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities.  boycotU.  picketing,  strikes,  and 
demonstrations,  including  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  such  policies  or  activi- 
ties, except  that  this  clause  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  training  of  attorneys 
or  paraleinl  personnel  necessary  to  prepare 
them  to  provide  adequate  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  cllenU  or  to  advise  any  eligible 
client  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legislative 
process  or  Infonn  any  eligible  client  of  the 
client's  righta  under  sUtute,  order,  or  regu- 
lation;". 

ALim  RESTRICTION 

Sic.  13.  (a)  Section  1007(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  to  provide  legal  usistance  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  is— 

"(A)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  an  immigrant  as  defined 
by  section  101(aM15)  and  101(aX30)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

"(B)  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  SUtes  citizen  or  Is  a  parent  or  an  un- 
married child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 


application  for  adjustment  of  sUtus  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected; 

"(C)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  307  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  who  has  been  granted 
asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under  such 
Act;  or 

"(D)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  withholding  of  deportation 
pursuant  to  section  343(h)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 
No  funds  may  be  made  available  to  provide 
legal  assistance  in  determining  whether  or 
not  an  alien,  within  the  terms  of  subclauses 
(A)  through  (D)  of  clause  (11)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  is  Uwfully  within  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  Section  1007(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(hKl)  An  alien  who  U  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  being  grant- 
ed conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section 
303(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  before  April  1,  1980,  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  or  be- 
cause of  being  uprooted  by  catastrophic  nat- 
ural calamity  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  be  an  alien  described  in 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  section  of 
this  Act,  prospective  clients  may  be  required 
to  produce  proof  of  citizenship  or  of  lawful 
resident-alien  sUtus  required  under  subsec- 
tion (bKll).". 

PURCHASE  OP  RIAL  ISTATI 

Sk.  13.  Section  1007(b)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  10(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(13)  to  permit  recipients  of  such  funds  to 
purchase  real  esUte  unless  the  Board  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  approves  of 
such  a  purchase.". 

BLIOIBLI  RICmiMTS 

Sk.  14.  Section  1007(c)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  for  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  insure  that  any  recipient  orga- 
nized primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clienU  is  gov- 
erned by  a  body— 

"(1)  at  least  60  percent  of  whose  member- 
ship consists  of  attorneys  who  are  admitted 
to  practice  In  the  SUte  in  which  the  legal 
assistance  is  to  be  provided;  and 

"(3)  a  majority  of  whose  membership  is 
appointed  to  terms  of  office  on  such  govern- 
ing body  by  the  governing  bodies  of  SUte, 
county,  or  municipal  bar  associations,  the 
membership  of  which  represente  a  majority 
of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the  locali- 
ty In  which  the  recipient  is  to  provide  legal 
assistance. 

Any  such  attorney,  while  serving  on  such 
governing  body,  shall  not  receive  compensa- 
tion from  any  recipient.  Pursuant  to  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Corporation,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  grant  waivers  to  recipients 
which,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion they  serve,  are  unable  to  comply  with 
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the  requirement  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection.  The  Corporation  shall  also 
insure  ttiat  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  governing  body  shaU  consist  of 
persons  who  are,  when  selected,  eligible  cli- 
ents who  may  also  be  representative  of  asso- 
ciations or  organizations  of  eligible  clients. 
The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  no  indi- 
vidual may  serve  as  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ing body  for  a  period  in  excess  of  5  years.". 

COIOIINGUNC  OP  FUNDS 

Sbc.  15.  Section  1007  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(i)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  Act  either  by  grant  or 
contract  may  be  commingled  with  the  re- 
sources of  any  other  organization  furnish- 
ing legal  assistance  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
activities  similar  to  the  activities  conducted 
by  the  grantee  or  contractee  if  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  the  commingling  of  the  funds  is 
to  circumvent  any  requirement  or  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  this  Act. 

"(J)  The  Corporation  shall  approve  all 
grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  or  subcontracts 
by  any  recipient  if  the  grant,  subgrant,  con- 
tract, or  subcontract  directly  relates  to  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  or  research, 
except  that  such  approval  or  disapproval 
shall  be  made  within  60  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  Corporation  receives  notice 
from  a  recipient  of  an  intent  to  make  such  a 
grant,  subgrant,  contract,  or  subcontract.". 

REPORTS  Ain>  AUDITS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Board,  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Amendments  of  1985  shall  issue 
regulations  requiring  each  recipient  to 
submit  annually  to  the  Corporation  a  sum- 
mary of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  recipient 
and  each  of  its  subgrantees  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  this  title.  The  Corporation 
shall  periodically  review  such  documenta- 
tion in  a  manner  that  protects  confidential 
client  information  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  subsection  and  shall  include  in  its 
annual  report  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  its  findings  with  respect  to  compli- 
ance. Failure  to  submit  such  a  report  shall 
be  grounds  for  commencement  of  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Cortx>ratlon  imder 
section  1006(b)(5). 

(b)  Section  1009(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Failure  of  any  recipient  of  funds  paid 
under  this  title,  either  directly  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  through  another  recipient,  to 
comply  with  the  requests  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  conduct  an  audit  in  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  be  grounds  for  a  denial  of 
refunding  or  a  commencement  of  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Corporation  under 
section  1006(b)(5).". 

FINAlfCniG 

Ssc.  17.  (a)  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  $305,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Section  1010(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  ",  except"  the  following: 
"or  other  statute  respecting  the  expenditure 
of  funds". 


(c)  Section  1010  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  All  unexpended  funds  held  by  recipi- 
ents or  by  the  Corporation  held  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Amendments  of  1985  shall  be  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Amendments  of  1985.". 

ENPORCEMXNT  AND  SANCTIONS 

Sec.  18.  The  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  1013  and  1014  as  sections  1014 
and  1015,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  1012  the  following  new  section: 

"ENPORCEMENT 

"Sec.  1013.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  compel  the  specific  per- 
formance of  any  agreement  between  the 
Board  and  any  recipient  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  bring  an  action 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction  or  other  appropriate  relief  for 
the  purposes  of  compelling  compliance  by  a 
recipient  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
with  any  rule,  regulation,  or  guideline  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(c)  A  judgment  or  order  in  an  action 
brought  under  this  section  shall  not  require 
the  interruption  of  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  any  eligible  cUent  in  any  action 
pending  on  the  date  of  such  decision  or 
order,  unless  the  court  explicitly  so  states  in 
such  decision  or  order.  If  the  court  does  ex- 
plicitly so  state,  it  shall  attempt  to  make  eq- 
uitable arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  any  eligible  client  affected 
thereby. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  the  applicability 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Direc- 
tors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  members  of  the  board,  officers, 
and  employees  of  all  recipients,  grantees, 
contractees,  subgrantees.  subcontractees.  or 
other  persons  who  receive  or  are  resijonsible 
for  financial  assistance  described  in  sub- 
clause (A)  of  section  1006(a)(1)  of  this  title 
shall  be  considered  to  be  Federal  employ- 
ees.". 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  today  in  introducing  legislation 
to  reauthorize  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. The  Legal  Services  Program 
is  now  in  its  5th  year  without  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  it  is  high  time  that 
one  be  enacted  so  there  can  be  some 
stability  in  the  enabling  statutes 
under  which  the  Corporation  operates. 
SpetUdng  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce-Justice-State Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  can  definitively  state 
that  those  of  us  who  serve  on  appro- 
priations get  no  pleasure  out  of  ad- 
dressing legal  services  authorizing 
issues  on  an  annual  basis. 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
forced  to  spend  more  time  on  legal 
services  authorizing  questions  over  the 
last  5  years  than  almost  any  other 
issue.  On  at  least  one  occasion  in  the 
last  couple  of  years,  I  have  threatened 
to  include  a  multiyear  reauthorization 
bill  in  an  appropriations  measure.  Last 
year,  I  promoted  the  idea  of  including 
a  simple  LSC  appropriation  with  no 
accompanying   authorizing   language. 


whatsoever.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
course  represents  an  abuse  of  the  con- 
gressional process,  while  the  latter  is 
somewhat  irresponsible  and  would 
probably  not  reflect  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  is  important  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  an  LSC  authorizing 
measure  through  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  adopt 
legal  services  authorizing  legislation  in 
the  last  5  years  is  attributable  to  sev- 
eral factors,  the  major  two  being  the 
high  degree  of  controversy  over  a  few 
substantive  <ssues  and  the  desire  of 
thfc  adminii.  .-ation  to  kill  the  program 
outright.  Neither  of  these  factors 
should  continue  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  reauthorization.  Compromises  have 
been  reached  on  most  of  the  conten- 
tious issues;  in  fact,  the  LSC  has  been 
operating  under  essentially  identical 
authorizing  provisions  which  have 
been  added  to  the  appropriations  bills 
each  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  even  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  the  Legal  Services 
Program  should,  by  now,  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  program  is 
here  to  stay. 

The  bill  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
I  are  introducing  today  is  relatively 
simple.  It  includes  the  current  appro- 
priations riders  with  only  one  clarifica- 
tion relating  to  lobbying.  There  are 
some  provisions  which  are  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  Corporation  can,  in 
fact,  ensure  that  its  grantees  comply 
with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
these  provisions  are  necessary,  but  I 
certainly  have  no  difficulty  with  clari- 
fying the  situation.  Finally,  the  bill 
would  add  one  prohibition  on  the 
issues  legal  services  attorneys  may  ad- 
dress when  representing  eligible  cli- 
ents—a prohibition  on  litigation  relat- 
ing to  redistricting.  I  am  not  absolute- 
ly persuaded  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary but,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  bad  precedent,  I  under- 
stand the  rationale  for  it.  If,  however, 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  becomes 
an  excuse  for  proposing  a  number  of 
other  restrictions,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  withdraw  my  support  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
authorization measure  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
myself  is  a  go<xl  bill.  I  look  forward  to 
its  consideration  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  full  Senate,  and  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 
this  year.* 
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By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Orasslet): 
S.  2410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  improved 
treatment  of  small  rural  hospitals  and 
sole  community  hospitals  under  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  such  Act.  and  for 


other  puipoMs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BUBAL  HEALTH  CABI IMPBOVBICBBT  ACT 

Ut.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Rural  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  a  bill  that  reaffirms 
our  national  commitment  to  quality 
health  care  in  rural  America. 

Joining  me  today  as  the  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  is  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Orasslzt. 
Identical  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Jim  Joms  of  Oklahoma,  along  with  a 
bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors. 

THE  nCPORTAlKS  OP  BUBAL  ROfPRALS 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  the  back- 
bone of  rural  health  care.  In  many 
towns  across  the  Nation,  the  small 
hospital  is  not  only  the  central  provid- 
er of  health  care.  It  is  often  the  larg- 
est employer.  Small  hospitals  are  es- 
sential to  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
communities.  They  make  their  towns 
better  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work,  better  places  for  new  businesses 
to  locate,  and  better  places  for  retirees 
to  settle. 

But  small  hospitals  account  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  health  costs  and  pa- 
tient admissions  on  which  broad  na- 
tional health  decisions  are  based.  And, 
all  too  often,  rural  America  is  over- 
looked by  those  who  base  their  deci- 
sions on  national  averages  and  trends. 

BUBAL  HOSPITALS  ABI  UNSBB  PBBBSUBIS  TO 

8UBVIVB 

There  is  now  growing  evidence  that 
rural  health  care  Is  under  severe 
strain.  The  margin  of  financial  safety 
for  most  rural  hospitals  is  extremely 
small.  Small  rural  hospitals  are  simply 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  "law 
of  large  numbers."  Sharp  revenue  de- 
clines often  cannot  be  offset  by  the 
cost-saving  measures  that  larger  facili- 
ties can  use.  In  addition,  small  hospi- 
tals have  fewer  outside  investments  or 
additional  revenue  sources  when  losses 
must  be  absorbed. 

Still,  the  health  care  expenses  of 
small  rural  hospitals  remain  relatively 
low  compared  with  the  Industry  as  a 
whole.  However,  the  recent  shsxp  de- 
cline in  patient  admissions  significant- 
ly increased  the  costs  per  admission  in 
small  hospitals  last  year.  The  per  ad- 
mission costs  rose  by  13  percent  in 
smaU  hospitals,  while  the  same  costs 
rose  by  just  over  9  percent  for  all  hos- 
pitals in  the  Nation.  And.  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  small  rural 
hospitals  failed  to  cover  their  costs 
with  patient  revenues  in  1984. 

THB  BUBAL  HBALTH  CABB  DCPBOVBIIDIT  ACT 

Our  bill  is  a  solid  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing many  of  the  unique  concerns 
of  small  rural  hospitals  and  in  helping 
to  preserve  access  to  health  care  for 
rural  Americans.  We  also  hope  this 
legislation  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  a 
new  debate  on  the  health  care  con- 
cerns of  those  Americans  who  live  out- 
side of  urban  communities. 


Our  bill  has  six  parts: 

First,  a  rural  impact  test.  The  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
analyze  all  proposed  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  regulations  for  their  poten- 
tial impact  on  small  rural  hospitals. 
HHS  would  be  required  to  identify  the 
costs,  benefits,  and  possible  alterna- 
tives of  proposed  rules  so  that  small 
niral  hospitals  are  not  overlooked  in 
the  establishment  of  national  stand- 
ards. 

Second,  the  bill  would  continue  cur- 
rent law  for  Medicare  payments  to 
srl£  commtinity  provider  hospitals  for 
their  capital-related  expenses.  It 
would  maintain  predictable  reimburse- 
ment for  the  capital  expenses  of  these 
small  hospitals  in  remote  communities 
while  Congress  considers  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  Medicare  payments  for 
land,  buildings,  and  medical  technolo- 
gy- 

Third,  the  bill  would  require  the 
HHS  Secretary  to  develop  standards 
that  ensure  that  Medicare  payments 
to  small  rural  hospitals  for  extremely 
high  cost  cases,  known  as  outlier  cases, 
are  comparable  to  those  made  to  all 
other  hospitals.  The  current  standards 
place  small  niral  hospitals  at  tremen- 
dous financial  risk  even  if  they  treat 
only  a  few  patients  with  complicated 
conditions. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  set  aside  a 
small  portion  of  existing  HHS  funds 
for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  to  improve  rural  health  care. 
No  new  funds  would  be  needed.  Ten 
percent  of  existing  RdcD  funds  of  the 
health  care  financing  administration 
(HCFA)  would  be  used  to  explore  rural 
health  concerns. 

Fifth,  this  biU  would  require  the  sec- 
retary to  make  timely  payments  of 
Medicare  claims  to  small  rural  hospi- 
tals. Small  rural  hospitals  have  fewer 
sources  of  outside  revenues  to  rely  on. 
Therefore,  it  is  critical  that  these  in- 
stitutions be  paid  on  time. 

And  finally,  the  bUl  would  establish 
an  office  on  rural  health  policy  to  be 
located  within  the  office  of  the  admin- 
istrator of  HCFA.  This  office  is  needed 
to  focus  attention  on  rural  health  con- 
cerns when  HHS  develops  its  budget, 
legislative  and  regulatory  initiatives. 
Again,  no  new  funds  are  required.  We 
believe  that  existing  resources  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

NBZT  8TBPS 

Action  is  needed  now  to  preserve  the 
access  of  all  Americans  to  quality 
health  care. 

This  Friday,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  Medicare's  new  payment 
policy  on  small  rural  hospitals.  Medi- 
care is  a  major  source  of  income  for 
small  rural  hospitals.  Therefore,  it  is 
appropriate  that  reform  begin  within 
this  essential  program. 

I  will  be  working  to  help  ensure  that 
the  Finance  Committee  includes  the 
provisions  of  the  Rural  Health  Care 


Improvement  Act  In  any  health  legls* 
latlon  which  we  consider  this  year. 

Access  to  health  care  in  rural  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  guaranteed  by  well- 
meaning  rhetoric.  We  need  to  act  now 
before  more  small  rural  hospitals  are 
forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Maintaining  quality  health  care  in 
communities  separated  by  vast  dis- 
tances and  among  sparse  populations 
is  a  concern  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  help  to  make 
sure  that  the  health  needs  of  rural 
Americans  are  no  longer  overlooked.  It 
is  high  time  that  rural  America  is  in- 
cluded in  the  health  policy  agenda  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  full  statement,  the  text 
of  the  bill,  and  a  statement  by  the 
Montana  Hospital  Assocation  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Convreu  auembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  of  1986". 

SBC  L  IMPACT  ANALYSES  OF  MEDICARE  AND  MED- 
ICAID RECULATIONS  ON  SMALL 
RURAL  HOSPITALS. 

(a)  RiouLATOBT  Impact  Akaltsbs.— Sec- 
tion 1103  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1S02)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  Whenever  the  Secretary  publishes 
general  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
any  regulation  proposed  under  title  ZVm. 
title  ZIX.  or  part  B  of  this  title  that  may 
have  a  sianlflcant  Impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  rural  hospitals,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  make  available  for 
public  comment  an  Initial  regulatory  Impact 
analysis.  Such  analysis  shall  describe  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  regulation  on  such 
hospitals  and  shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to 
■mall  rural  hospitals,  the  matters  required 
under  section  608  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  be  set  forth  with  respect  to  small 
entitles.  The  initial  regulatory  impact  anal- 
ysis or  a  summary  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  general  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing for  the  regulation. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
a  final  version  of  a  regulation  with  respect 
to  which  an  initial  regulatory  Impact  analy- 
sis is  required  by  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  final  regulatory  Impact 
analysis  for  such  final  rule.  Such  analysis 
shall  set  forth,  with  respect  to  small  rural 
hospitals,  the  matters  required  under  sec- 
tion 604  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  be 
set  forth  wllh  respect  to  small  entitles.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  copies  of  the  final  reg- 
ulatory Impact  analysis  available  to  the 
public  and  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  final 
rule  a  statement  describing  how  the  public 
may  obtain  such  copies. 

"(3)  If  a  regulatory  flexlbUlty  analysts  is 
required  by  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  a  regulation  to  which  this 
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subaection  applies,  such  analysis  shall  spe- 
cificaUy  address  the  impact  of  the  regula- 
tion on  small  rural  hospitals.". 

(b)  Erriuiivi  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  regu- 
lations proposed  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  «.  CAPITAI^RBLAnO  COSTS  OF  SOLE  COMMV- 
NTTY  HOSPfTALS. 

(a)  In  Okiixbal.— Section  1886(aK4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sww(aK4)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".or  capital-related  costs 
of  a  sole  community  hospital  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (dXSXCKii))"  after  "Secretary" 
the  second  place  it  appears. 

(b)  APFLiCATioif.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  costs  in- 
curred in  cost  reporting  periods  beginning 
after  September  30.  1986. 

SBC  4.  OUTUER  PAYMENTS  FOR  SMALL  RURAL 
HOSPrrALS  AND  SOLE  (X)MMUNrrY 
HOSPITALS. 

(a)  Total  Otttlixr  Patmxnts.— Section 
1886(dK5HA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  1395ww(dK5HA))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new 
clause: 

"(vKI)  The  total  amount  of  the  additional 
payments  made  under  this  subparagraph 
for  discharges  from  a  hospital  described  in 
subclause  (II)  may  not  be  less  than  5  per- 
cent nor  more  than  6  i>ercent  of  the  total 
payments  projected  or  estimated  to  be  made 
to  all  such  hospitals  based  on  DRG  prospec- 
tive payment  rates  for  discharges  in  that 
year. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  a  hos- 
pital is  described  in  this  subclause  if  it  is  a 
sole  community  hospital  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (CKU))  with  an  average  occupan- 
cy rate  of  less  than  50  beds  for  the  most  re- 
cently completed  12-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  or  a  small  rural  hospital 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1883(b)(1)).". 

(b)  Afplicatior.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  discharges 
occurring  after  September  30.  1988,  and 
before  the  first  October  1  that  is  more  than 
270  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  submits 
the  report  required  under  section  9113  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcU- 
iaUon  Act  of  1985. 

SEC  S.  SET  ASIDE  FOR  RURAL  HEALTH  EXPERI- 
MENTS AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Sbt  Asisk.— Not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  amounts  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects  authorized  by  section 
402  of  the  Social  Sectulty  Amendments  of 
1967  and  the  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  section  222(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
shall  be  for  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  exclusively  to  rural  health 
issues.  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  access 
to  care,  quality  of  care,  financial  viability  of 
small  rural  hospitals,  the  ability  of  rural 
areas  (and  rural  hospitals  in  particular)  to 
attract  and  retain  physicians  and  other 
health  care  personnel,  and  alternative  staff- 
ing requirements  for  small  rural  hospitals. 

(b)  AmiDA.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  an  agenda  of 
experiments  and  demonstration  projects 
which  relate  exclusively  to  rural  health 
Issues  that  are  in  progress  or  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  shall  include  such  agenda  in  the 
annual  report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
187Mb)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


SEC  «.  PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  SMALL  RURAL  HOS- 
PITALS. 

(a)  TiMKLT  Patmxrt  OP  Claims.— Section 
1816  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
1395h)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(iKl)  Any  agreement  entered  into  or  re- 
newed under  this  section  shall  provide  that 
the  agency  or  organization  shall  Issue  and 
mail  (or  otherwise  transmit)  any  payment 
required  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  part  to 
a  qualified  small  rural  hospital  not  later 
than— 

"(A)  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  agency  or  organization  receives  a  re- 
quest for  such  payment  that  is  timely  and 
conforms  with  the  requirements  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  1814(aKl); 
or 

"(B)  the  average  number  of  days  elapsing 
before  such  agency  or  organization  Issues 
and  malls  (or  otherwise  transmits)  payment 
for  claims  submitted  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals other  than  individuals  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  part, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
'qualified  small  rviral  hospital'  is  a  small 
rural  hospital  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1883(bKl)- 

"(A)  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  total 
number  of  patient  days  for  patients  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  part  to  the  total 
number  of  patient  days  for  all  patients  for 
the  most  recently  completed  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  is  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  medicare  patient  days  to 
all  patient  days  for  all  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tals for  such  12-month  period  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  and 

"(B)  which  is  not  paid  periodic  interim 
payments  under  section  1815(a).". 

"(b)  Appucatiom.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  agreements 
entered  into  or  renewed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  7.  OFFICE  OF  RURAL  HEALTH  POUCY. 

Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"OPPICX  OP  RURAL  HEALTH  POUCT 

"Sk.  711.  There  shall  be  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Administrator')  an  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Policy  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Office').  The  Office  shaU  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator on  the  effects  of  current  policies  and 
proposed  statutory,  regulatory,  administra- 
tive, and  budgetary  changes  In  the  programs 
established  under  titles  ZVm  and  XIX  on 
rural  health,  including  access  to  care,  qual- 
ity of  care,  viability  of  small  rural  hospitals, 
and  the  ability  of  rural  areas  (and  rural  hos- 
pitals in  particular)  to  attract  and  retain 
physicians  and  other  health  care  personnel. 
The  Director  shall  also  oversee  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1103(b)  of 
this  Act  and  section  S  of  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1986.". 

STATSMZHT  OF  THE  MORTAHA  HOSPITAL  ASSO- 
CIATIOH  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF  TBI  PROSPICTITX 

Patmxrt  System  oh  Small  and  Rural 

Hospitals 

America's  small  and  rural  hospitals  are  lit- 
erally and  figuratively  at  a  crossroad.  These 
hospitals  stand  in  communities  that  serve 
rural  America  as  local  and  regional  trading 
and  service  centers.  The  hospital  Is  the  focal 
point  of  rural  health  aervioea.  a«ated  by 


the  community  it  serves  througb  the  dona- 
tion of  money,  energy  and  talent  After 
Worid  War  n  the  United  Stotes  experienced 
a  boom  in  new  hospital  construction, 
spurred  on.  in  part,  by  the  HOl-Burton  pro- 
gram. Many  small  and  rural  hospitals  were 
built  during  this  period,  bringing  the  boie- 
flts  of  modem  medical  technology  closer  to 
an  underserved  population.  The  boom  Is 
over.  Small  and  rural  hospitals,  as  a  group, 
are  beginning  a  cycle  of  decline.  They  stand 
today  at  a  crossroad  of  another  sort.  Down 
one  road,  the  pattern  of  decline  will  contin- 
ue. Small  and  rural  hospitals  will  dose.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, more  than  70  percent  of  the  61  hospi- 
tals that  closed  in  1985  had  fewer  than  100 
beds.  Down  the  other  road,  there  is  hope. 
There  is  no  guarantee  against  closure,  but 
down  the  road  is  the  promise  that  through 
thoughtful  strategic  planning  and  sound  fi- 
nancial management  chances  of  survival  are 
enhanced. 

On  behalf  of  the  sixty  short  stay  non-fed- 
eral, non-state  owned  hospitals  in  Montana, 
fifty  of  which  are  under  one-hundred  beds 
in  size,  the  Montana  Hospital  Association 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  We  would  like  to  explain  how 
small  and  rural  hospitals  came  to  this  cross- 
road and  the  meaning  and  consequence  of 
the  two  possible  paths  they  can  follow.  To 
illustrate  our  discussion  we  will  use  the  uti- 
lization and  financial  information  of  the 
thirty  Montana  hospitals  that  have  fewer 
than  thirty  beds. 

The  adoption  of  the  prospective  payment 
system  (PPS)  in  October  1983  was  a  land- 
mark event  In  the  history  of  American  hos- 
pitals. Dramatic  changes  in  utilization  and 
finance  can  be  marked  from  that  date.  For 
example,  in  1981  the  average  length  of  stay 
at  these  sample  hospitals  was  4.54  days. 
There  was  no  change  in  length  of  stay  be- 
tween 1981  and  1982.  In  1983,  the  last  year 
before  PPS  average  length  of  stay  declined 
to  4.48  days,  a  modest  1.4  percent  decrease. 
In  1984,  the  first  year  of  PPS,  the  average 
length  of  stay  plummeted  to  4.05  days,  a 
one  year  drop  of  9.7  percent.  It  was  original- 
ly felt  that  this  drop  represented  a  medical 
practice  adjustment  to  PPS.  The  primary 
incentive  of  PPS  is  for  hospitals  to  treat  pa- 
tients more  efficiently.  With  such  a  low 
length  of  stay  after  the  first  PPS  year  it  was 
assumed  that  all  of  the  practice  inefficiency 
had  been  wrung  out  of  hospital  utilization. 
(The  national  average  length  of  stay  in  1984 
was  7.3  days.)  However,  in  1985  length  of 
stay  fell  again,  this  time  below  4  days  to  3.88 
days.  In  two  years,  the  average  length  of 
stay  has  dropped  13.4  percent  Although 
length  of  stay  has  exhibited  a  downward 
trend  in  recent  years,  it  has  been  rapidly  ac- 
celerated by  PPS. 

The  other  side  of  the  utilization  equation 
is  admissions  per  year.  In  1981  total  admis- 
sions were  14,460:  the  following  year,  1982, 
they  climbed  to  14,090.  In  1983  they  re- 
turned to  approximately  1981  levels  or 
14.538.  In  the  first  year  of  PPS,  1984,  they 
feU  sharply  to  13,716,  a  reduction  of  5.7  per- 
cent Once  again  it  was  believed  that  the  de- 
cline repreamted  a  one-time  practice  adjust- 
ment to  PPS  and  peer  review  orguilaatlon 
criteria,  but  again  that  aaaumptlon  was 
proved  wrong.  In  1985,  admissions  dropped 
to  11,687,  a  one-year  decline  of  14.8  percent 
In  the  two  years  of  the  PPS  system,  admis- 
sions In  the  sample  hospital  have  fallen  by 
19.6  percent  Certainly,  outmlgratlon  of  pa- 
tients from  rural  hospitals  to  secondary  and 
tertiary  facilities  Is  a  trend  that  has  been 
occurring  In  recent  years,  but  the  rapid  de- 


eUne  In  the  last  two  yean  In  hospital  admls- 
■lona  can  largely  be  aocoimted  for  by  the 
adoption  of  PPS. 

A  shorter  length  of  stay  and  reduced  ad- 
missions conspire  to  produce  the  third 
measure  of  utilization.  Inpatient  days.  Over 
the  course  of  four  years,  the  sample  hospi- 
tals lost  approximately  one-third  of  their 
patient  days!  In  1982  they  provided  67,749 
days  of  care;  in  1983.  65,130  days  of  care 
were  provided,  or  3.9  percent  fewer  than  the 
previous  year.  In  the  first  year  of  PPS,  pa- 
tient days  declined  by  14.8  percent  to  55.497 
days  of  care.  In  1985,  they  dropped  by  an- 
other 18.2  percent  to  45,375.  The  two  year 
pre  effect  of  shortened  lengths  of  stays 
and  fewer  admissions  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  patient  days  of  30.3  percent. 

Declining  utilization  has  its  effect  on  hos- 
pital finance.  Hospital  expenses  are  unable 
to  decline  in  direct  proportion  to  reductions 
In  utilization.  Small  hospitals  must  contend 
with  fixed  costs.  A  standard  definition  of 
fixed  costs  in  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  hos- 
pital industry.  There  is  widespread  agree- 
ment on  expense  elements  such  as  deprecia- 
tion. Interest,  insurance,  and  rentals.  There 
is  less  agreement  on  the  amount  of  expense 
in  categories  such  as  salaries,  benefits,  sup- 
plies and  utilities  that  can  be  considered 
fixed.  Some  estimate  that  as  much  as  75  to 
80  percent  of  all  hospital  expense  exhibits  a 
fixed  cost  behavior.  Certainly  in  small  hos- 
pitals the  percentage  is  somewhat  greater. 
When  a  hospital  employs  only  one  pharma- 
cist. It  Is  difficult  to  reduce  his  time:  when 
only  one  night  RN  and  her  weekend  cover- 
age are  on  the  payroll,  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
plement creative  staffing  strategies.  Smaller 
hospitals  have  less  flexibility  than  larger 
hospitals.  Many  of  their  fixed  expenses  are 
the  result  of  meeting  licensure  and  Medi- 
care participation  regulations. 

All  expenses,  whether  fixed  or  variable, 
are  increa^ng  in  terms  of  unit  cost  In  1984, 
despite  a  decline  of  14.8  percent  in  patient 
days,  total  expenses  increased  by  4.3  per- 
cent. In  the  face  of  an  18.2  percent  patient 
day  decline  in  1985,  total  expenses  dropped 
by  on^  1.6  percent  Because  expense  cannot 
decline  In  proportion  to  utilization,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  serv- 
ice, cost  per  case,  must  rise.  First  there  are 
fewer  units  over  which  to  spread  fixed  costs 
and  second  the  price  of  variable  costs  con- 
tinues to  rise  as  suppliers  demand  more  for 
goods  and  services.  Between  1984  and  1985 
the  average  cost  per  case  Increased  by  10.2 
percent.  This  level  of  increase  was  made 
possible  only  by  across  the  board  cuts  in  all 
expense  categories.  There  Is  very  little  left 
to  cut         

The  first  PPS  year,  1984.  was  a  bad  year 
for  small  and  rural  hospitals  in  Montana. 
The  second  PPS  year  was  even  worse.  In 
1985  total  inpatient  revenue  fell  for  the 
second  straight  year  to  the  lowest  level 
since  1981.  In  1984.  the  study  hospitals 
posted  a  loss  from  operations  of  $3,309,183. 
In  1985,  the  loss  Increased  to  $3,332,758  on 
net  patient  revenue  of  $21,096,839. 

Many  of  these  small  and  rural  hospitals 
benefit  from  non-operating  revenue.  Non- 
operaUng  revenue  comes  from  two  major 
sources.  Flnt  there  is  government  appro- 
priaUons  from  countries  and  taxing  dis- 
tricts, then  there  Is  Interest  Income  on  In- 
vestments and  donations.  In  1984,  tax-baaed 
non-operating  revenue  equaled  $1,148,373. 
In  1985,  reacting  to  the  plight  of  smaU  and 
rural  hospitals,  that  figure  Increased  a  gen- 
erous 53J  percent  to  $1,765,949.  In  1984. 
other  non-operating  revenue  equaled 
$3,137,280.  In  1885  It  feU  by  68  percent  to 


$787,533.  Non-operating  revenue  fell  be- 
cause interest  rates  were  lower  In  1985  than 
1984.  The  sample  hospitals  also  had  leas 
money  to  Invest  in  1985  as  the  permanent 
Investment  in  larger  accounts  receivable 
took  away  the  opportunity  to  Invest  In  In- 
terest bearing  accounts,  as  as  hospitals 
spent  their  reserves  on  operations.  In  1984, 
non-operating  revenue  offset  the  loss  from 
operations  to  allow  a  $1,066,369  surplus  for 
the  thirty  hospitals.  In  1985,  non-operating 
revenue  also  offset  the  loss  from  operations. 
but  the  loss  was  greater  and  the  non-operat- 
ing revenue  was  less  than  in  1984.  In  1985. 
the  sample  hospitals  showed  a  surplus  of 
$330,714.  or  an  average  of  less  than  $11,000 
per  hospital. 

These  hospitals  are  clearly  on  the  edge. 
They  have  taken  the  steps  that  can  be 
taken.  They  reduced  staff:  they  eliminated 
waste;  they  deferred  discretionary  expenses. 
Slower  payments  from  Medicare  due  to  bill- 
ing complexity  and  programmed  slow-downs 
threatens  solvency  and  credit  worthiness. 
The  sample  hospitals  had  an  average  pay- 
ment period  of  86.75  days  in  1985.  This  Is  an 
extremely  long  time,  when  one  considers 
that  over  one-half  of  a  hospital's  expense  is 
payroU  and  It  Is  paid  every  two  weeks.  (The 
national  median  average  payment  period  in 
1984  was  53.25  days.)  How  long  is  it  before 
suppliers  refuse  to  sell  goods  to  these  ho^l- 
tals  because  they  do  not  pay  promptly? 
Cash  flow  is  a  major  problem. 

Thirty  communities  across  Montana 
depend  on  these  hospitals.  From  Ekalaka  to 
Libby.  from  Plentywood  to  Dillon  these 
small  hospitals  provide  needed  services.  De- 
spite there  number,  in  the  aggregate  they 
are  still  small.  The  total  operating  revenue 
of  the  thirty  constitutes  about  fifty  percent 
of  the  operating  revenue  of  one  of  the 
state's  larger  hospitals  (350  bed  range). 

PPS  is  a  risk  shifting  experiment  SmaU 
and  rural  hospitals  stand  to  lose  greatly 
under  the  program.  Despite  flaws  such  as 
the  rural/urban  payment  differential  and 
the  area  wage  Index  that  can  create  a  30 
percent  or  greater  payment  differential  be 
tween  hospitals  for  the  same  DRO,  the 
major  problem  with  PPS  for  small  and  rural 
hoq>ltals  Is  Its  basic  premlae.  Proapeetlve 
payment  on  a  per-caae  system  Is  an  Inappro- 
priate payment  mechanism  for  small  and 
rural  hospitals.  It  doea  not  adequately  ad- 
dreaa  problems  of  declining  admlaatons  and 
case-mix  changes.  The  Montana  Hoapltal 
Association  would  Instead  favor  a  return  to 
coat  reimbursement  for  small  and  rural  hos- 
pitals. Cost-baaed  reimbursement  reoognlaea 
changes  In  coat  related  to  caae  mix.  admis- 
sion declines  and  modlf  Icatlcms  In  communi- 
ty demand.  These  hoapltals  participated  in 
the  PPS  experiment  For  than,  it  did  not 
succeed.  The  probable  oonaequenoe  of  fail- 
ure is  closure.  The  reault  wlU  be  that  many 
people  In  rural  oommunltlea  do  not  have 
access  to  needed  health  aervlcea. 

Doea  a  continuation  of  PPS  save  the  Medi- 
care system  money?  First  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  materiality.  These  thirty  aample  hoa- 
pltals in  the  aggregate  not  equal  In  coat  or 
revenue  one  hoapltal  of  national  average 
size.  Second,  If  these  hoapltals  doae,  much 
of  the  care  will  be  transferred  to  rural  refer- 
ral centers  and  urban  hospitals  which  are 
paid  at  a  richer  PPS  rate.  In  other  words, 
the  same  laundry  list  of  DROs  «rlll  coat  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  more.  Third  due  to 
travel  problems  nascent  medical  conditions 
will  likely  be  postponed  until  they  become 
acute.  Increasing  the  Intensity  and  coat  of 
medical  Intervention. 

So  here  we  stand  at  the  croaaroad.  We  can 
continue  down  the  PPS  road.  If  we  can  pre- 


dict the  future  baaed  upon  the  paat  we  will 
experience  continued  utilization  declliMB. 
slowed  claims  prooeaatng  and  tnartrgiiatu 
paymenta.  Not  too  far  down  the  road,  we 
can  predict  many  amall  and  rural  hoapltala 
doaing. 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  another  choice.  We 
can  agree  that  PPS  is  not  appropriate  for 
small  and  rural  facilities  and  return  to  ooat- 
based  reimbursement  This  course  guaran- 
tees nothing.  Small  and  nnX  hoapltals  must 
still  contend  with  the  other  problems  of 
rural  America— physician  reouitment  eco- 
nomics and  demographics.  The  return  to 
cost-based  reimbursement  merely  estab- 
lishes a  level  playing  field  upon  which  small 
and  rural  hospitals  can  carry  out  th^  pa- 
tient care  missions. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
with  my  colleague  from  Montana,  Sen- 
ator Baucus.  that  will  offer  some  relief 
for  our  small  rural  hospitals  suffering 
from  changes  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Since  the  advent  of  the  prospec- 
tive pajonent  system  for  reimbursing 
hospitals  In  1983,  many  of  the  Nation's 
niral  hospitals  are  facing  operating 
deficits  that  hreaten  their  continued 
existence. 

Patient  admissions  have  declineu  in 
our  rural  hospitals  by  16  percent  in 
1984  and  1985.  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  6.2  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  cost  per  admission  has  in- 
creased for  these  same  rural  hospitals 
by  13  percent,  as  compared  to  the 
costs  of  their  larger  counterparts  of  9 
percent. 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  far  more 
vulnerable  to  declines  or  wide  swings 
in  patient  volume  and  case  mix.  Rural 
areas  in  the  Midwest  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  elderly  residents  and,  there- 
fore, rural  hospitals  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  Medicare  admissions  in 
their  patient  load.  Almost  60  percent 
of  admissions  in  Iowa  rural  hospitals 
are  Medicare  patients  and  consequent- 
ly, our  rural  hospitals  have  less  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  financing  short- 
falls through  outside  resources  or  pri- 
vate pay  patients. 

My  colleagues  are  familiar  with  an 
earlier  problem  with  the  prospective 
payment  system  in  which  a  flawed 
area  wage  index  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  greater  use  of  part- 
time  workers  in  rural  hospitals  when 
calculating  labor  costs  among  hospi- 
tals. After  much  delay,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  finally 
produced  a  new  area  wage  index  which 
is  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  labor 
costs.  Although  offering  some  degree 
of  parity,  this  adjustment  has  ad- 
dressed Just  one  of  the  inequities 
plaguing  the  system  for  rural  hospi- 
tals. Nonlabor  standardized  reimburse- 
ment continues  to  be  54  percent 
higher  for  urban  than  for  rural  hospi- 
tals in  the  Bfidwest  region. 

Even  the  most  recent  April  1  report 
of  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  concludes  that  the 
prospective  payment  system  has  ad- 
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versely  affected  rural  hospitals.  Both 
the  original  PPS  legislation  in  1983 
and  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985 
required  the  Secretary  to  study  a 
number  of  rural  hospital  issues,  yet 
they  remain  undone.  ProPAC  urges 
the  Secretary  to  complete  and  publish 
the  congressionally  mandated  studies 
to  determine  what  changes  in  pay- 
ment policies  are  needed  for  rural  hos- 
pitids.  In  the  meantime,  Senator 
Baucus  and  I  are  offering  a  packaige  of 
legi^ative  changes  that  we  feel  would 
address  some  of  these  issues. 

First,  our  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  all  proposed 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  regulations  for 
their  effect  on  rural  hospitals.  Current 
law  does  exist  to  require  analysis  of 
regulations  on  small  economic  entities, 
however,  HHS  rarely  performs  these 
studies.  This  provision  would  require  a 
front-end  analysis  so  that  small,  rural 
hospitals  are  not  overlooked  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  regrulations. 

A  second  provision  in  this  bill  would 
ensure  that  our  small  hospitals  receive 
their  fair  share  of  "outlier"  payments 
for  high-cost  cases.  Currently,  rural 
hospitals  only  receive  about  1  percent 
of  their  PPS  payments  in  the  form  of 
outliers,  as  compared  to  all  other  hos- 
pitals that  receive  about  5  percent  of 
their  revenues  in  outlier  payments. 

A  third  provision  in  our  bill  contin- 
ues current  law  for  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  sole  commimlty  providers  for 
their  capital  related  expenses.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  congressional 
action  on  the  capital  cost  issue  this 
year,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that 
these  hospitals  will  receive  their  share 
of  Federal  payments  for  capital  costs. 

This  legislation  also  creates  a  10  per- 
cent set-aside  within  existing  HCFA 
funds  for  research  and  development  to 
study  rural  health  care  concerns.  It  is 
our  hope  that  such  funds  will  examine 
such  issues  as  maintaining  access  to 
care  in  rural  settings,  and  attracting 
and  maintaining  health  professionals 
in  rural  areas. 

Another  provision  would  ensive 
prompt  payment  of  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  small  rural  hospitals  by  set- 
ting a  30-day  standard  for  payment. 
Because  rural  hospitals  are  more  de- 
pendent on  Medicare  dollars  than 
other  hospitals  which  may  have  more 
outside  revenue  resources,  it  is  critical 
that  payment  slowdowns  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  ability  of  nutd  hos- 
pitals to  pay  their  operating  expenses. 

Lastly,  the  final  provision  in  the  bill 
establishes  an  office  on  rural  health 
care  within  the  office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  HCFA.  This  office  would 
help  focus  attention  on  rural  health 
concerns  in  the  development  of 
budget,  legislative,  and  regulatory  ini- 
tiatives within  HHS. 

Although  this  package  of  legislative 
changes  wiU  not  provide  all  the  help 
that  is  needed  to  ensure  the  viability 


of  our  rural  hospitals,  we  feel  it  is  a 
good  start  in  addressing  many  of  the 
concerns  that  have  too  often  been 
overlooked  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  us  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  2411.  A  bill  to  prohibit  possession, 
manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and 
mailing  of  tudllstic  luiives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BAixisnc  Kinn  prohibition  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Ballistic  Knife 
Prohibition  Act  of  1986.  This  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  H.R.  4711  by  my  good 
friend.  Congressman  Biaggi.  Our  legis- 
lation bans  the  manufacture,  mailing, 
importation,  sale,  or  possession  of  the 
so-called  ballistic  knife.  This  weapon 
has  a  detachable  blade  propelled  by  a 
spring-operated  mechanism. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
first  called  to  my  attention  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Nassau  County,  NY. 
Denis  Dillon.  Although  the  ballistic 
knife  looks  like  an  ordinary  knife,  it 
can  l>e  propelled  30  feet  with  great 
force  and  velocity  by  the  push  of  a 
button.  Nassau  County  police  confis- 
cated one  of  these  knives  recently 
during  a  narcotics  raid. 

The  danger  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers is  as  serious  as  it  is  obvious.  As 
Mr.  Dillon  has  said,  "An  officer  seeing 
the  Imlfe  may  not  know  that  idl  the 
criminal  has  to  do  is  press  a  button 
and  the  Icnife  is  shot  into  his  lx>dy." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  this  bill,  so  that  we  may 
move  as  soon  as  possible  to  deprive 
criminals  of  a  deadly  weapon  that  has 
no  legitimate  sporting  purpose,  but 
that  can  maim  and  even  Itlll  our  al- 
ready all  too  vulnerable  police  officers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2411 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ballistic 
Knife  Prohibition  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  Z.  PROHIBmON  OF  POSSESSION.  MANUFAC- 
TURE. SALE.  AND  IMPORTATION  OF 
BALLISTIC  KNIVES. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
introduction,  or  manufacture  for  introduc- 
tion, into  interstate  commerce  of  switch- 
blade luiives,  and  for  other  purposes"  (15 
U.S.C.  1232  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"Sk.  7.  (a)  Whoever  Icnowlingly  possesses, 
manufactures,  sells,  or  imports  a  ballistic 
knife  shall  be  fined  as  provided  in  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  possesses  or  uses  a  ballistic 
Imlfe  in  the  conunission  of  a  Federal  or 


State  crime  of  violence  shall  be  fined  as  pro- 
vided in  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  less  tlian  five  years  and  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  ezceptiona  provided  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  4  with  re- 
spect to  switchblade  knives  shall  apply  to 
ballistic  knives  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'bal- 
listic knife'  means  a  knife  with  a  detachable 
blade  that  Is  propelled  by  a  spring-operated 
mechanism.". 

SBC  3.  NONMAILABILTTY  OF  BALUSnC  KNIVES. 

Section  1716  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (h)  and  before  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph  after  such  subsection  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(iXl)  Any  ballUtic  knife  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  and  penalties  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (g)  for  knives  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  that  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'ballistic  knife'  means  a  knife  with  a  detach- 
able blade  that  Is  propelled  by  a  spring-op- 
erated mechanism.".* 

•  By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER.   Mr.    Hbcht.    and   Mr. 
Laxalt): 
S.  2412.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  re- 
serve certain  public  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

WITHDRAWAL  AMD  RKSERVATION  OP  CERTAIH 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  98th  Congress,  the  administration 
belatedly  transmitted  a  number  of 
bills  that  would  have  withdrawn  ap- 
proximately 7.5  million  acres  of  public 
lands  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  purposes.  The 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  bills  ;in  August 
1984.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  moved  the  bills  passed  the 
hearing  stage  and  they  died  at  the  end 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  lands  involved  were— with  the 
exception  of  90.000  acres  at  Nellis 
AFB— all  withdrawn  for  military  pur- 
poses at  one  time.  However,  all  public 
laws.  Executive  orders,  and  public  land 
orders  creating  their  withdrawal  have 
expired.  Military  use  of  the  areas  in- 
volved is  continuing,  but  without  the 
required  statutory  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

Congressional  concern  over  execu- 
tive withdrawals  of  public  lands  for 
military  purposes  led  to  enactment  of 
the  act  of  February  28.  1958  (72  Stat. 
27),  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Single  Act.  The  basic  purposes  of  the 
act  were  set  out  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5538  deals  with  defense  agency  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  the  public  lands  and  as- 
sociated resources  of  the  United  States  for 
defense  purposes.  The  broad  purpose  and 
objective  of  the  blH  is  to  return  from  the  ex- 
ecutive  branch    to   the   Congress— to   the 
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extent  that  such  lands  are  Involved— the  re-  drawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  erally  depicted  on  map  entitled  "Chooolate 
sponslbility  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  under  the  public  land  laws  for  use  of  the  Mountain  Aerial  Ounnery  Range  Wlthdraw- 
the  Congress  for  their  management.  H.R.  Department  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  anna-  al— Proposed"  dated  January  1M6,  and  all 
5538.  in  addition,  would  set  out  clear-cut  ment  and  high  hazard  testing  area,  a  train-  other  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
statutory  requirements  for  the  utilization  ing  area  for  aerial  gunnery,  rocketry,  elec-  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Ounnery  Range 
and  diq>osition  of  certain  of  the  resources  tronlc  warfare,  tactical  maneuvering  and  air  that  are  now  or  may  become  subject  to  the 
found  within  existing  and  future  military  support,  and  for  other  defense  related  uses  operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  for  use  of 
installations  and  facilities  so  as  to  assure  consistent  therewith:  Provided,  That  except  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  a  testing 
highest  and  best  management,  conservation,  to  the  extent  rendered  necessary  by  nation-  and  training  area  for  aerial  bombing,  missile 
utUizatlon  and  development  thereof  on  a  al  defense.  thU  Act  does  not  affect  (1)  the  firing,  tactical  maneuvering  and  air  support, 
continuing  basis  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  215  85th  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admlnis-  and  for  other  defense  related  uses  consist- 
Congress.  1st  Session,  1957).  tratlon  Act  of  1966^80  SUt.  929,  as  amend-  ent  therewith:  and 

ThP  ftppfta  nponosed  for  withdrawal  ^-  1*  U.S.C.  «88dd  et  seq.)  as  It  appUes  to  (h)  the  Federal  lands  located  within  the 

ine  areas  proposea  lor  wiinorawai  ^^^  ^^^^  National  Wildlife  Range;  (2)  any  boundaries  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center, 

^'^-  executive   order   or   public   land   order   In  within   Inyo,   Kem,   and  San   Bernardino 

Name  and  stau                              Acre*  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Counties,   California,   c(nnprlslng  approxi- 

Bravo-20      Bombing      Range—  that  affects  the  Desert  National  WUdllfe  mately  1,100,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted 

Nevada 21,576  Range;  or  (3)  any  memorandum  of  under-  on  a  map  entitled  "Chbia  iJLke  Naval  Weap- 

Nellis  Air  Force  Range— Nevada..    2,945,000  standing  between  the  Department  of  the  In-  ons  Center   Withdrawal— Proposed"   dated 

Luke  Air  Force  Range— Arizona...    2,664,423  terior  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  January  1985.  for  use  of  the  Department  of 

McGregor  Range— New  Mexico ...       608,384  regarding  the  administration  and  joint  use  the  Navy  as  a  research,  development,  test 

Ft.     Oreely    Maneuver    Area—  of  a  portion  of  the  Desert  National  Wildlife  and  evaluation  laboratory  and  range  for  air 

Alaska 571,995  Range;  warfare  weapon  and  weapon  systems,  a  high 

Ft.  Wainwright  Maneuver  Area—                         (c)  approximately  2.664,423  acres  of  land  hazard  training  area  for  aerial  gunnery, 

Alaska 247,951  in  Maricopa.  Pima  and  Yuma  Counties,  Ari-  rocketry,  electronic  warfare  and  counter- 
Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Oun-  zona,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti-  measures,  tactical  maneuvering  and  air  sup- 

nery  Range— California 132,928  tied  "Luke  Air  Force  Range  Withdrawal—  port,  and  for  other  defense  related  uses  con- 
China     Lake     Naval     Weapon  Proposed"  dated  January  1985.  for  use  of  sistent  therewith. 

Center— California 1,100,000  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  ar-  Sic.  2.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 

Mr    President    since  each  of  these  mament  and  high  hazard  testing  area,  a  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

measures  involved,  with  a  few  excep-  training  area  for  aerial  gunnery,  rocketry,  of  the  Interior  shaU:                     „^^„   . 

tlnn»     viptiiftllv    idPntirAl    nroviaions  electronic    warfare,    tactical    maneuvering  (1)   publish   in   the   Federal   Rejrtster   a 

wi^^™  »  Liif  iff:..,^^^IfiH^;  "^d  air  support,  and  for  other  defense  relat-  notice  containing  the  legal  descri^Uon  of 

We  propose  a  single  measure  covering  ^    ^^^    consistent    therewith:    Provided,  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 

all  areas.  We  believe  this  wUl  expedite  ^hat  except  to  the  extent  rendered  neces-  Act;  and 

committee  consideration.  We  do  want  gary  by  national  defense,  this  Act  does  not  (2)  fUe  maps  and  the  legal  description  of 
to  emphasize  that  this  is  only  a  vehicle  affect  (1)  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 
for  the  purposes  of  introduction  and  System  Administration  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  Act  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
initial  committee  consideration.  Please  929.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  668dd  et  seq.)  as  ural  Resources  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
not«>   In   the   bill   that   the   lands   are  it  applies  to  the  Cabeza  PrieU  National  and  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

i°t'SdSwSrjroTl87TmSi?ig!J2l  ^5  '^'TtJ!!'^^r'^.^l^l^t^:iZ''!i:n  ^r^Z^l"^'  '''''*'  ^"^  ^""^  " 

*v,^  .«i^»_i   .^^   ^.,^*v.^^^\   lo.oino  public  land  order  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en-  Represenutives. 

the  mineral   and  geothermal   leasing  .^^njent  of  this  Act  that  affecU  the  Cabeza  (b)  Such  maps  and  legal  descriptions  shaU 

acts.  No  new,  specific  reservation  of  prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  or  (3)  any  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they 

water  is  proposed  in  the  bill.  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  were  included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  That 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Department  of  the  interior,  the  Depiut-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  correct 

sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  ment  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Department  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 

Rbcoro  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  administration  maps  and  legal  descriptions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ^  J°i?^"*«  °I  *  Pf'U**^  *"  ^^  ^•'^  ./*"  ^?:^'*".«  ^mJ^^^V^r^^^^ 

vMt    nrrtppprt    t/^    hP    nrint.Pd    In    th«i  Prieta  National  WUdllfe  Refuge;  tlons  tha    are  filed  with  the  Committees 

S™«  rri-^noSrp-        P""^    *"    '"*  (d)    approximately    »08.884.87    acres    of  shall  be  avaUable  for  public  inspection  In 

KECORO.  as  louows.  py^jjj.  j^j,  jjj  Q^^  County,  New  Mexico,  the  office  of  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 

S.  2412  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enUUed,  Management,  Washington.  DC,  and,  as  ap- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  "McGregor  Range  Withdrawal— Proposed"  propriate.  In  the  office  of  the  Director, 

Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States   of  dated  January  1985,  for  use  by  the  Depart-  Nevada  SUte  of  flee  of  the  Bureau  of  l*nd 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub-  ment  of  the  Army  as  a  training  and  weapons  Management,  Reno.  Nevada;  the  office  or 

Ject  to  valid  exUtlng  rights,  the  following  testing  area,  and  for  other  defense  related  the  Commander,  Bravo-30  Bombing  Range; 

lands  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  uses  consistent  therewith;  the  office  of  the  Director,  Pish  and  WUdlUe 

of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws:  (e)  approximately  571,996  acres  of  pubUc  Service,  Washington,  DC;  the  offtoe  of  the 

(a)  «>proxlmately  21,576.40  acres  of  pubUc  land  in  the  Big  DelU  area,  Alaska,  as  gener-  Regional  Director,  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Sery- 
land  in  ChurchiU  County.  Nevada,  as  gener-  aUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Port  Oreely  Ice.  Portland,  Oregon;  the  offl^  of  the 
ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bravo-20  Maneuver  Area  Withdrawal— Proposed"  Commander.  NeUis  Air  Force  Base;  the 
Bombing  Range  Withdrawal-Proposed"  dated  January  1086,  and  approximately  office  of  the  Director.  Arizona  SUte  office 
dated  January  1985.  and  aU  other  lands  61,590  acres  of  public  land  In  the  Oranlte  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Pnpe- 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bravo-20  Creek  area.  Alaska,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  nbt.  Arizona;  the  office  of  the  Direc^  FUh 
Bombing  Range  that  are  now  or  may  here-  map  entiUed  "Fort  Oreely  Air  Drop  Zone  and  WUdllfe  Service,  Washington,  DC;  the 
after  become  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Withdrawal— Proposed"  dated  January  office  of  the  Regional  Director,  FUh  and 
public  land  laws  for  use  of  the  Department  1986.  for  use  of  the  Department  of  the  WUdllfe  Service,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
of  the  Navy  as  a  testing  and  training  area  Army  for  mUitary  maneuvers,  training,  the  office  of  the  Commander^Luke  Air 
for  aerial  bombing.  mlssUe  firing,  tactical  equipment  development  and  testing,  and  Force  Base;  the  office  of  the  Director,  New 
maneuvering  and  air  support,  and  for  other  other  defense  related  uses  consistent  there-  Mexico  SUte  office  of  the  Bureau  of  lAnd 
defense  related  uses  consUtent  therewith:  with;  Management,  Sante  Fe.  New  Mexlw  the 
Provided,  That  thU  Act  does  not  affect  the  (f )  approximately  247.951.67  acres  of  office  of  the  Commander,  McOregor  R»Ke: 
withdrawals  of  July  2. 1902,  August  26, 1002,  public  land  In  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  the  office  of  the  Director,  Alaska  SUM 
and  August  4, 1904.  under  which  the  Bureau  Alaska,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti-  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Und  Manaf«n«it. 
of  Reclamation  utUizes  for  flooding,  over-  tied  "Port  Wainwright  Maneuver  Area  Anchorage,  Alaska;  the  office  of  the  mstai- 
flow.  and  seepage  purposes  approximately  Withdrawal-Proposed"  dated  January  lation  Commander,  Fort  Richardson. 
14,750  acres  of  the  lands  withdrawn  re-  1986,  for  use  of  the  Department  of  the  Alaska;  the  off  ice  of  the  Director,  Caufomia 
served  by  this  Act;  Army  as  a  mUltary  maneuver  area,  a  train-  SUte  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Und  >uam«- 

(b)  approximately  2,945,000  acres  of  land  Ing  area  for  artUlery  firing,  aerial  gunnery,  ment.  Sacramento,  CaUfomla;  the  offtoe  or 
in  Clark,  Nye  and  Lincoln  Counties.  Nevada,  Infantry  tactics,  and  other  defense  related  the  Commander,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  uses  consistent  therewith;  Yuma,  Arizona:  and  the  office  of  the  Com- 
"Nellto  Air  Force  Range  Withdrawal-Pro-  (g)  approximately,  182.028  acres  of  pubUc  mander.  Naval  Weapons  Canter,  China 
posed"  dated  January  1086,  are  hereby  with-  land  In  Imperial  County,  California,  as  gen-  Lake,  California. 
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Sr.  3.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  management  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act 
are  established  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
manage  the  lands  and  their  resources,  to 
the  extent  possible  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  land  Policy  and 
BCanagement  Act  of  1976  (90  SUt.  2743.  as 
amended:  43  X3S.C.  1701  et  seq.),  and  for 
other  applicable  laws,  for  uses  which  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  grazing, 
management  of  wildlife  habitat,  control  of 
predatory  »nttn*iii  and  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  brush  and  range  fires  result- 
ing from  nonmllitary  activities.  Except  as 
set  forth  in  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  issuance  of  all  easements  and 
rights-of-way  over  the  lands  withdrawn  and 
reserved  by  this  Act.  All  such  uses,  and  the 
Issuance  of  all  easements  and  rights-of-way, 
shall  be  secondary  to  the  military  use  of  the 
lands  and  shall  be  authorized  only  with  the 
concurrence  of,  as  appropriate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(bKl)  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  or  Air  Force,  as  appropriate,  shall  de- 
velop a  land  use  plan  and' management  pro- 
gram for  the  use  and  management  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  lands  within  the  Desert  National 
WUdllfe  Range  shall  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  929,  as 
amended:  16  U.S.C.  668dd  et  seq.),  except  to 
the  extent  that  other  uses  are  required  for 
purposes  of  national  defense. 

(3)  The  lands  within  the  Cabeza  Prieta 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  be  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  929.  as 
amended:  16  U.S.C.  668dd  et  seq.),  except  to 
the  extent  that  other  uses  are  required  for 
purposes  of  national  defense. 

(4)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  September  15,  1960  (74  SUt.  1052,  as 
amended:  16  D.S.C.  670a-670f),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  devel- 
op, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  an  agreement  for  the  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  on  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act  within 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

(5)  In  developing  the  management  plan 
imder  subsection  (b)  for  the  lands  with- 
drawn under  section  1(e)  and  1(f),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  a  fire  management 
plan  which  considers  habitat  improvement 
and  other  resource  values. 

Sec.  4.  The  responsibUities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Army,  or  Air  Force,  as  ap- 
propriate (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Se<Tetary)  for  management  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  Act  are  es- 
tablished as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  authority 
to  control  the  military  use  of  the  lands  and 
may  authorize  use  of  the  lands  by  the  other 
military  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  as  appropriate  or  by  the 
public  for  recreation,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines. 


(b)  When  military  operations,  public 
safety  or  national  security,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  require  the  closure  of 
roads  and  trails  commonly  in  public  use,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take  such  action: 
Provided,  That  such  closures  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  the  minimum  areas  and  periods  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  sub- 
section. Appropriate  warning  notices  shall 
be  kept  posted  during  closures. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  and  suppress  brush 
and  range  fires  occurring  within  and  outside 
the  lands  as  a  result  of  military  activities 
and  may  seek  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  suppression  of 
such  fires.  The  memorandum  of  under- 
standing required  by  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment assistance  in  the  suppression  of  such 
fires,  and  for  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Army,  or  Air 
Force,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  compensation  for 
such  assistance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
wild  horses  and  burros  on  the  lands  with- 
drawn under  section  1(h)  and  is  authorized 
to  utilize  helicopters  and  motorized  vehicles 
for  the  management  and  control  of  such 
animals. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  utilize 
sand,  gravel  or  similar  mineral  or  mineral 
material  resources  when  the  use  of  such  re- 
sources is  required  for  construction  needs  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  to  imple- 
ment the  program  developed  in  accordance 
with  section  3(b)  of  this  Act,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  (1)  any  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  covering  the  administration  and  joint 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  Desert  National 
Wildlife  Range,  and  (2)  any  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  i:>epartment  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  cov- 
ering the  administration  and  Joint  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  The  term  of  the  memorandums 
of  understanding  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
term  of  the  withdrawal  established  by  this 
Act:  however,  the  provisions  of  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  may  be  amended 
upon  mutual  consent  of  the  Secretaries. 

Sec.  6.(a)  Except  as  provided  otherwise  in 
this  section,  the  withdrawal  and  reservation 
established  by  this  Act  shall  terminate  25 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  At  least  3  years  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  es- 
tablished by  this  Act,  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or as  to  whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  Army,  or  Air  Force,  as  appropri- 
ate, will  have  a  continuing  military  need  for 
any  of  the  lands  after  the  termination  date. 

(1)  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  military  need  for  any  of 
the  lands  after  the  termination  date,  he 
shall  file  an  application  for  extension  of  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  such  lands  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
plicable to  the  extension  of  withdrawals. 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  exten- 
sion, the  withdrawal  i  '  reservation  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  shall  t-emain  In  full  force 
and  effect  pending  processing  of  the  appli- 
cation and  a  decision  and  action  on  the  pro- 


posed withdrawal  and  reservation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and,  if  the  appli- 
cation for  extension  Is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1958  (72  SUt.  27:  43  VS.C.  IIM).  by 
the  Congress. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that,  after 
the  termination  date  eaUbllshed  by  subaec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  there  will  be  no  mili- 
tary need  for  all  or  any  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn and  reserved  by  this  Act,  or  If,  during 
the  period  of  withdrawal  and  reservation, 
the  Secretary  decides  to  relinquish  all  or 
any  of  the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  notice  of 
intention  to  relinquish  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  relinquish  pursuant  to  paragr^h  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
pare r  T-ttten  determination  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  lands  are  contami- 
nated with  explosive,  toxic  or  other  hazard- 
ous materials.  A  copy  of  the  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice  of  Intention  to  relinquish. 

Copies  of  both  the  notice  of  intention  to 
relinquish  and  the  determination  concern- 
ing the  contaminated  sUte  of  the  lands 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(A)  If  the  lands  are  contaminated,  and  the 
Secretary,  in  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  determines  that  decon- 
tamination is  practicable  and  economically 
feasible,  taking  into  consideration  the  po- 
tential futiu%  use  and  value  of  the  lands, 
and  that  upon  decontamination  the  lands 
could  be  opened  to  operation  of  the  public 
land  laws,  including  the  mining  laws,  the 
Secretary  shall  decontaminate  the  lands, 
unless  Congress  declines  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  project. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  conclude  either  that  decontami- 
nation of  any  or  all  of  the  lands  proposed 
for  relinquishment  is  not  practicable  or  eco- 
nomically feasible,  or  that  the  lands  cannot 
be  decontaminated  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  to  be  opened  to  operation  of  the 
public  land  laws,  or  if  Congress  declines  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  decontamination 
of  the  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  be  required  to  accept  the  lands 
proposed  for  relinquishment. 

(c)  If,  because  of  their  contaminated  state, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declines  to 
accept  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  proposed 
for  relinquishment,  the  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation esUblished  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  and  the  lands  shall  be  re- 
tained and  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  In  such  case,  begin- 
ning with  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion esUblished  by  this  Act,  and  every  6 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary,  in  c<x>rdina- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
determine  whether  decontamination  of  any 
or  all  of  the  lands  is  both  practicable  and 
economically  feasible.  If  the  Secretaries 
conclude  that  decontamination  is  both  prac- 
ticable and  economically  feasible,  taking 
into  consideration  the  potential  future  use 
and  value  of  the  lands,  and  that  upon  de- 
contamination the  lands  could  be  opened  to 
operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  laws,  the  Secretary  shall  decon- 
taminate the  lands,  unless  Congress  declines 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  project.  Follow- 
ing decontamination  and  upon  certification 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  lands  are  safe  for 
all  nonmllitary  uaes,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  shall  reconsider  aooeptlng  Jurladlc- 
tion  over  the  lands. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
deciding  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
accept  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  proposed 
for  relinquishment,  is  authorized  to  revoke 
the  withdrawal  and  reseryation  eatabllahed 
by  this  Act,  as  it  applies  to  the  landa  pro- 
poaed  for  relinquiahment.  Should  the  deci- 
sion be  made  to  revoke  the  withdrawal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  an  appropriate  order 
which  ihall  terminate  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation;  constitute  official  acceptance  of 
full  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  sUte  the  date  upon 
which  the  lands  will  be  opened  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  laws. 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  may  be  delegated. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  this  Act  may  be  delegated, 
except  that  the  order  referred  to  in  section 
6(d)  of  this  Act.  may  be  approved  and  signed 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sac.  8.  The  following  public  land  orders, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  revoked:  Public 
Land  Order  673,  of  October  6,  1960;  Public 
Land  Order  3450,  of  September  23.  1964; 
and  Public  Land  Order  431,  of  December  19, 
1947. 

Sbc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  esUblish  a  reservation  to  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  any  water  or 
water  right  on  the  lands  described  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  Nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  Act  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  water  on  lands  described  in 
Section  1  of  this  Act  by  the  United  SUtes 
except  in  accordance  with  the  esUblished 
law  of  the  SUtes  in  which  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  Section  1  are  located. 

Sic.  10.  All  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
on  the  lands  withdrawn  by  this  Act  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  2671, 
except  that  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
within  the  Desert  National  WUdllfe  Range 
and  the  Cabeza  PrieU  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  ShaU  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge  System 
AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  19««  (16  U.8.C.  «68dd 
et  acq.).* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  2413.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Ju- 
dicial conferences  of  each  circuit  be 
convened  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  such  circuit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

MAKIMO  miaSSIVI  AH  AMHUAL  JVOICIAL  COM- 

nuDici  OP  ALL  ciRcrrn,  district,   ams 

BANKRUFTCT  JUDGBt 

•  Bfr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  will  amend  section  388  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Presently,  this  statute  requires  an 
annual  Judicial  conference  of  all  cir- 
cuit, district,  and  bankruptcy  Judges 
within  each  circuit  or  district  in  the 
United  States.  My  legislation  would 
make  that  annual  meeting  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  at  the  request  of  U.S.  District 
Judge     James     Nowlin— Austin— and 


U.S.  District  Judge  Harry  Lee  Hud- 
speth—El  Paso— who  have  recom- 
mended this  change,  in  light  of  grow- 
ing concerns  over  reducing  budget 
deficits.  Presently,  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary is  required  to  cut  some  $42  million 
from  its  fiscal  year  1986  budget— and 
probably  more  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Judge  Nowlin  and  Judge  Hudspeth 
advise  me  that  one  way  to  eliminate 
costs,  in  the  Federal  Judiciary  budget, 
is  to  allow  each  Judicial  circuit  or  dis- 
trict to  determine,  on  an  annual  basis, 
whether  a  need  exists  to  hold  a  Judi- 
cial conference. 

In  addition  to  providing  Judges  more 
time  to  fulfill  responsibilities  in  their 
districts  and  divisions,  the  monetary 
returns  which  will  accrue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  branch  through  the 
saving  of  travel,  lodging,  and  meals  ex- 
penses for  Judges,  administrative  of- 
fices, and  Judicial  center  personnel, 
who  customarily  attend  these  work- 
shops will  be  significant. 

Furthermore,  in  March  of  this  year, 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  annual  Judicial  Conference 
be  made  optional  rather  than  manda- 
tory. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  cost-saving  bill.« 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  30,  1986, 
through  December  6. 1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Home  Care  Week,"  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

MATIONAL  HOKS  CAM  WBX 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  soUcit 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  a  res- 
olution I  am  reintroducing  today,  "Na- 
tional Home  Care  Week."  This  would 
be  the  sixth  year  that  Americans 
would  be  devoting  a  week  to  this 
cause. 

Our  country  is  now  facing  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions,  due  to  the  steadily 
growtaig  population  of  older  Americans 
in  need  of  long-term  health  care.  Back 
in  1900, 1  in  every  26  Americans  was  66 
years  or  over.  Today,  the  proportion  is 
1  in  10.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
the  year  2000,  it  promises  to  be  1  In  8. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent every  day  that  our  Nation  cannot 
depend  alone  on  nursing  homes  and 
institutionalised  hospital  care.  To  pro- 
vide care  for  our  elderly  and  infirm 
friends  and  family  members,  new  and 
innovative  arrangements  are  being  de- 
vised. All  of  these  are  in  one  way  or 
another  based  on  the  concept  of  home 
and  community  based  health  care. 

Home  health  care  organisations  and 
programs— proprietary  and  nonprofit, 
freestanding,  associated  with  nursing 
homes,  and  hospital-baaed  have  shown 
that  they  can  provide  quality,  cost-ef- 
fective care.  Most  important  of  all, 
they  help  older  people  remain  in  their 
own  homes  or  apartments,  where  they 
often  desperately  wish  to  stay. 


"National  Home  Care  Week"  wlU 
honor  home  health  organizations  and 
the  professionals  who  provide  this 
most  vital  service.  It  is  espedaUy  ap- 
propriate during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  when  we  honor 
the  family  and  iU  traditions,  that  we 
highlight  the  work  of  those  who  help 
our  growing  population  of  senior  citi- 
zens preserve  their  home  lives  and  in- 
dependence. 

I'd  like  to  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill,  and  expeditiously  approving  it 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  C08PONSOR8 

•.  tsi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oortom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GLzmi],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CHAml,  and  the  Senator 
from  niinots  [Mr.  Dizok]  were  added 
as  oosponsors  of  S.  961,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 
to  provide  that  any  attorney  who  col- 
lects debts  on  behalf  of  a  client  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
act. 

i.  10*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hiuu,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmohd]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1090,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1464  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  broadcasting  obscene 
language,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  nil 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ahdmws.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[&Ir.  Sxoif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1121.  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  encour- 
age foreign  agricultural  trade  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  grain  shipped 
from  U.S.  export  elevator  facilities. 

S.  lSt4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snvciis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chare]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1664,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
criminal  forfeiture  of  proceeds  derived 
from  espionage  activities  and  rewards 
for  informants  providing  information 
leading  to  arrestt  in  espionage  cases. 
•.  ttoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rotm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYifixAif ]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1901,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Communist  coimtries. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  ISIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braout,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocxznLLBi]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  assistance  to  promote  immuni- 
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sation  and  oral  rehydration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  t>37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevxns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Duhenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Ldgar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1937.  an  original  bill  to 
restrict  smoking  to  designated  areas  in 
all  U.S.  Government  buildings. 

S.  2081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Statpori).  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2081,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Head  Start  Act,  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act, 
for  deferred  cost  care  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2088.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  a 
taxpayer's  personal  exemption  deduc- 
tion for  a  child  who  lives  temporarily 
after  an  abortion,  and  for  other  pur- 


S.  3090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2090,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  not  before 
July  1,  1987,  enforce  its  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  the  per- 
sonal use  of  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Statforo,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2203,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  acid  deposition  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  2209,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  and 
improve  the  provisions  of  section  1619 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  continued  payment  of  SSI 
benefits  to  individuals  who  work  de- 
spite severe  medical  impairment:  to 
amend  such  act  to  require  concurrent 
notification  of  eligibUity  for  SSI  and 
Medicaid  benefits  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipients  of  their 
potential  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  section  1619;  to  provide  for  a 
GAO  study  of  the  effects  of  such  sec- 
tion's work  Incentive  provisions;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  3353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2253,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Act  of  1985  to  exempt  certain  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  from  seques- 
tration or  reduction  under  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  under  section 
252  of  such  act. 

8.  33T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2270.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  deter 
immigration-related  marriage  fraud 
and  other  immigration  fraud. 

S.  3395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2295,  an 
original  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operation,  to 
increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttren- 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms],  and  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2303,  a  bill  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 17  of  every  year  as  "Constitu- 
tion Day"  and  to  establish  such  day  as 
a  legal  holiday  with  certain  limita- 
tions. 

8.  3305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2305,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  .  •»  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  to  sup- 
port research  on  adoptive  immuno- 
therapy for  cancer. 

S.  3308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mxrz- 
ENBAxm],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklis].  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2308.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congres- 
sional gold  medals  to  Anatoly  and 
Avital  Shcharansky  in  recognition  of 
their  dedication  to  human  rights,  and 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of 
those  medals. 

S.  3333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberoer, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sijonsor  of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  Medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low  income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

8.  3343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2343,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  foreign  assistance  for 
agricultural  activities  in  Nicaragua. 

S.  3345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2345,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove counseling,  education,  and  serv- 
ices relating  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome. 

S.  3353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2353,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  develop  a  model  statute  for 
States  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
and  use  of  free  base  houses. 

8.  3359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2359.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
Veterans'  Administration  Readjust- 
ment Counseling  Professional  Fellow- 
ship Program. 

8.  3398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2398,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ban 
the  production  and  use  of  advertise- 
ments for  child  pornography  or  solici- 
tations for  child  pornography,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


UMATB  JOtNT  RESOLOnOII  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
290.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  4,  1986,  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day." 

■knar  joint  MSOLtmOR  805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy] were  added  as  cosponors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  306.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  27. 
1986,  through  May  3. 1986.  as  "Nation- 
al Arts  in  the  Schools  Week." 

SSIIATl  joint  BnOLUnOR  80S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihah]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
306,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  23,  1986.  as 
"National  Adoption  Week." 

bknati  joint  RBSOLUTION  3 1 6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 316,  a  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  related  defense  serv- 
ices. 

SKHATI  JOINT  RXBOLUTIOH  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
335,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8,  1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 

■KNAR  CONCtnUtKNT  RXSOLUTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  117,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  support  of  RIAS.  the 
radio  in  the  American  Sector  of 
Berlin. 

■KNAR  RK^OLOnON  351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
381,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  United 
States  corporations  doing  business  In 
Angola. 

■knar  lunoLxmoM  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 


sin [Mr.  Prozmiri],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MitzniBATnil,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Buttsdi], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BxntDiox],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ruolb], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [BCr.  Sar- 
banes], and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  394,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  shipment  to  Poland  of 
dried  milk  to  replace  milk  contaminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  disaster  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

AMXHSMKNT  NO.  1TI9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domxhici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1729  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  1004,  a  bill 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  for  reclamation  and  other  re- 
medial actions  with  respect  to  mill 
tailings  at  active  uranium  and  thorium 
processing  sites. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  895- WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  RETENTION 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.  Durxnberger.  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

8.  RIS.  SM 

Whereta  State  and  local  taxes  have  been 
deductible  In  computing  the  Federal  Income 
tax  since  Its  inception  in  IMl; 

Whereas  State  govemmenu  have  In  place 
tax  structures  to  meet  the  particular  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  people  In  those  States; 

Whereas  eliminating  the  State  and  local 
tax  deduction  would  impose  an  additional 
tax  burden  on  millions,  and,  therefore,  Jeop- 
ardlM  the  ability  of  States  to  raise  revenues 
for  traditional  government  functions; 

Whereas  there  is  no  sound  economic  ra- 
tionale for  eliminating  the  preferential 
treatment  of  one  type  of  State  or  local  tax 
over  another  In  the  Federal  tax  code; 

Whereu  eliminating  the  deductibility  for 
certain  State  taxes  while  retaining  it  for 
others  cannot  be  explained  in  the  context  of 
tax  reform; 

Whereas  the  State  in  which  an  individual 
resides  should  not  alter  the  Impact  of  such 
individual's  State  tax  deductions  for  Federal 
tax  purposes; 

Whereas  eliminating  certain  State  and 
local  tax  deductibility  could  prejudice  the 
choice  of  revenue  measures  by  State  govern- 
ments: and 

Whereu  sales  and  property  taxes  are  used 
by  some  State  governments  u  general  pur- 
pose taxes,  the  same  u  Income  taxes  are 
used  in  other  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolvtd,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  any  Federal  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion should— 


(1)  treat  all  State  and  local  Inooms,  sales, 
and  property  taxes  equally,  and 

(3)  not  repeal  their  deductible  status  for 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

•  Mr.  CHIIJSS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  adopted  a  budget 
that  takes  a  major  slice  out  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  we  can  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  tax  reform.  But  we  will  have  to 
be  careful  that  tax  reform  does  not 
become  revenue  roulette  with  the 
barrel  pointed  at  growth  States  like 
Florida. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  today 
opposing  elimination  of  the  deductibil- 
ity of  State  sales  taxes. 

Florida  is  among  the  fastest  growing 
States  In  the  Nation.  We  are  a  magnet 
to  tourists  from  all  around  the  coun- 
try, a  haven  for  the  retired,  and  the 
State  of  opportunity  for  the  ambi- 
tious. Every  year.  Florida  attracts 
roughly  300,000  new  residents,  and  en- 
tertains some  40  million  visitors. 

To  provide  for  both  guests  and  resi- 
dents, our  State  levies  a  sales  tax.  We 
use  those  funds  to  Improve  our  educa- 
tional system,  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment, and  maintain  and  expand  our 
public  infrastructure  network.  Those 
funds  also  help  provide  the  services 
and  facilities  demanded  by  our  visi- 
tors. In  fact,  in  Florida,  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  revenues  are  collected 
from  the  sales  tax. 

There  are  countleu  ways  to  achieve 
real  tax  reform.  But  a  tax  package 
that  strikes  at  the  economic  heart  of 
States  like  Florida  would  be  a  mistake. 

Terminating  the  deductibility  of  the 
State  sales  tax  would  cost  the  average 
Florldlan  a  tax  deduction  of  more 
than  $350  a  year.  That  is  a  direct  lou 
to  each  Florida  taxpayer.  But  there 
would  also  be  severe  economic  costs  to 
the  State,  as  it  attempU  to  maintain 
its  revenue  base  in  the  face  of  Federal 
tax  policy  that  unfairly  dictates  State 
tax  policy.  Florida  seeks  no  special  ad- 
vantage. The  advantages  we  have  are 
in  large  part  the  product  of  our  own 
devices.  We  have  instituted  a  sales  tax. 
Other  States  have  an  income  tax.  In 
each  case,  those  taxes  are  deductible 
now  from  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  since  the  inception  of 
the  Federal  income  tax.  And  it  Is  inap- 
propriate for  Congress  now  to  decide 
the  preferable  tax  structure  for  State 
governments. 

Florida  has  worked  hard  to  win  its 
place  In  the  forefront  of  State  eco- 
nomic development.  We  make  a  slsable 
contribution  to  the  overall  wealth  of 
the  Nation.  Each  year,  Florida  cltliens 
and  Florida  businesses  invest  billions 
of  tax  dollars  in  the  American  econo- 
my. We  have  weathered  gasoline 
shortages,  recessions,  and  weather  dis- 
asters on  our  coastlines  and  farmlands. 
Perhaps  our  story  Is  not  unique.  But  it 
is  the  envy  of  much  of  the  Nation. 
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To  alter  the  work  we  have  done  with 
an  eraser  in  Washington  is  not  accept- 
able. So  the  resolution  I  submit  today 
is  done  in  the  name  of  fairness.  Flori- 
da is  a  State  of  competitors.  All  we  ask 
is  that  the  competition  not  be  rigged 
by  an  unwitting  change  in  the  Federal 
Tax  Code.* 

•  Bto.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  submitted  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
State  and  local  taxes  should  remain 
deductible  in  tax  reform,  and  more  im- 
portantly that  one  tjrpe  of  State  and 
local  tax  should  not  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  another.  This  resolution  is 
vital  to  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  this  country,  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  it  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  pro- 
posed tax  reforms  is  the  partial  or 
total  repeal  of  the  deductibility  of 
State  and  local  taxes.  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  recurrent  reports  indi- 
cating that  the  Finance  Committee 
might  consider  a  partial  repeal  of  the 
deduction  for  State  and  local  tax  pay- 
ments—preserving the  deductibility  of 
income  taxes,  while  eliminating  it  for 
sales  taxes. 

This  Senator,  as  a  representative  of 
a  State  that  raises  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  tax  revenues  tlirough  the 
sales  tax,  strongly  opposes  the  notion 
of  repealing  the  deductibility  of  one 
type  of  State  tax  while  retaining  it  for 
another.  The  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  along  with  those  of  a 
number  of  other  States,  have  indicat- 
ed their  preferred  means  of  taxation. 
They  would  be  forced,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  convert  to  a  different 
type  of  tax  structure  because  of  arbi- 
tary  and  unjustifiable  changes  in  the 
Federal  Tax  Code.  This  is  unfair,  and 
flies  in  the  face  of  tax  reform. 

I  support  the  resolution  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  submitted, 
not  because  I  wholeheartedly  oppose 
the  repeal  of  the  deductibUity  of  State 
and  local  taxes,  but  specifically  t>e- 
cause  of  the  unfairness  and  capricious- 
ness  of  repealing  the  deduction  of  one 
form  of  State  and  local  tax  and  not 
another.  I  would  as  seriously  consider 
the  partial  repeal  as  I  would  full 
repeal,  if  partial  repeal  was  construct- 
ed so  as  to  cut  across  all  sorts  of  State 
and  local  taxation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution,  and  hope  that  the 
tax  bill  that  is  finally  passed  by  this 
body  will,  in  fact,  treat  all  types  of 
State  and  local  taxes  fairly  and  simi- 
larly.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  396— HON- 
ORING THE  STEGER  INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLAR  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  3M 

Whereas  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Expedition,  headed  by  Will  Steger  of  Ely. 
BCinneaota;  including  Mlnneaotans  Paul 
Schurke,  Ann  Bancroft,  and  Jim  Oasperini 
as  well  as  Geoff  Carroll  of  Alaska,  Robert 
Mantel!  of  Vermont,  Robert  McKerrow  of 
New  Zealand,  and  Canadians  Richard 
Weber,  and  Brent  Boddy,  reached  the  North 
Pole  on  May  2: 

Whereas  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Expedition  reached  the  North  Pole  by  sUs 
and  dogsled.  becoming  the  first  Polar  dog- 
sled  expedition  since  Admiral  Peary  in  1909 
and  the  first  expedition  In  history  to  reach 
the  Pole  without  outside  support,  proving 
that  the  elements  can  be  conquered 
through  human  power  and  perseverance: 

Whereas  in  conquering  the  white  un- 
known of  the  Arctic,  the  Steger  Internation- 
al Polar  Expedition  embodied  the  rugged  in- 
dividualism and  courage  that  enabled  our 
forefathers  to  defy  danger  and  death  to  ex- 
plore and  settle  our  frontiers; 

Whereas  Ann  Bancroft  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  pro- 
viding inspiration  and  encouragement  to 
many  generations  of  women  to  come; 

Whereas  the  Steger  International  Polar 
Expedition  began  with  a  dream  and  gar- 
nered the  support  of  all  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Nation;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Steger  International  Polar  Expedi- 
tion be  commended  as  the  first  unsupported 
dogsled  expedition  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
for  sending  the  first  woman  to  the  Pole  and 
for  proving  that  with  faith,  hope,  and  perse- 
verance we  can  conquer  any  obstacle. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABIUTY 
LAW 


KASSEBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1823 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  (S.  100)  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
imlform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  f  oUowinr 
TITLE  II— GENERAL  AVIATION 
ACCIDENTS 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"General  Aviation  Accident  Liability  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1986". 

rmsiMos  AHo  rtnposi 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  transportation  by  air  of  passengers 
continues  to  comprise  an  increasingly  im- 
portant component  of  the  Nation's  overall 
transportation  system; 


(2)  although  the  Incidence  of  injuriea  to 
passengers  in  general  aviation  acddenU  tus 
decreased,  the  number  of  general  avtation 
accident  liability  claims  against  general 
aviation  aircraft  manufacturers  and  the 
amount  of  damages  sought  in  these  claims  is 
increasing  at  disproportionate  rates,  beyond 
any  relationship  to  the  quality  of  the  air- 
craft manufactured  and  in  use: 

(3)  the  current  system  for  determining  li- 
ability and  damages  for  compensating  indi- 
viduals injured  in  general  aviation  accidents 
is  inadequate; 

(4)  competent  general  aviation  manufac- 
turers and  component  part  manufacturers 
are  ceasing  or  limiting  production  of  general 
aviation  aircraft  or  some  models  of  these 
aircraft  because  of  the  increasing  costs  and 
unavailability  of  product  liability  insurance; 

(5)  the  increase  In  the  number  of  liabUity 
claims  and  the  size  of  awards  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  excessive  time  and  expense 
devoted  to  the  resolution  of  such  claims, 
impose  a  sulMtantial  economic  burden  on 
general  aviation  manufacturers  and  their 
dealers; 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  general  aviation  accident  liability 
system  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  established  a  comprehensive  system  for 
regulating  general  aviation,  including- 

(A)  establishing  standards  for  design,  con- 
struction, and  certification  of  general  avia- 
tion aircraft, 

(B)  establishing  standards  for  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft,  licensing  of  repair  facili- 
ties, and  licensing  of  persons  who  may  per- 
form or  approve  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
inspection, 

(C)  establlstiing  standards  for  training  and 
licensing  of  pilots, 

(D)  establishing  a  comprehensive  air  con- 
trol system, 

(E)  conducting  investigations  to  determine 
the  probable  cause  of  aviation  accidents  and 
prevent  future  accidents,  and 

(F)  conducting  other  activities  necessary 
to  assure  a  safe  air  transportation  system, 
and  this  Federal  system  is  the  exclusive 
legal  authority  for  regulating  aviation  oper- 
ations and  safety: 

(7)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  reduce 
unnecessary  expenditures  related  to  general 
aviation  accident  liability  claims  while  pro- 
viding more  rapid  and  more  efficient  com- 
penssition  for  individuals  harmed  in  general 
aviation  accidents;  and 

(8)  Federal  action  to  reform  the  general 
aviation  accident  liability  system  will  result 
In- 

(A)  the  maintenance  of  airworthy  general 
aviation  aircraft;  and 

(B)  a  more  rational  general  aviation  acci- 
dent liability  system. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estal>- 
llsh  standards  for  determining  liability  for 
harm  arising  out  of  general  aviation  acci- 
dents. 

DIPUIlIlOlfS 

Sac.  203.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: 

(2)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  general  aviation  accident  liability 
action  subject  to  tills  title,  and  any  person 
on  whose  behalf  such  an  action  is  brought, 
including- 

(A)  the  claimant's  decedent:  and 

(B)  the  claimant's  parent  or  guardian.  If 
the  action  is  brought  tturough  or  on  behalf 
of  a  minor  or  Incompetent: 


(S)  "general  aviation  accident"  means  any 
accident  wbkh  arlaes  out  of  the  operation 
of  any  general  aviatton  aircraft  and  which 
results  in  harm; 

(4)  "general  aviation  aircraft"  means  any 
aircraft  tor  which  a  type  certificate  and  an 
ainrorthinev  certificate  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  under  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1»M  (49  App.  U.8.C.  ISOl  et 
seq.),  which,  at  the  time  such  certificates 
were  originally  issued,  had— 

(A)  a  maximum  seating  capacity  of  fewer 
than  20  pasaengen,  and  which  Is  not  en- 
gaged In  scheduled  panenger  carrying  oper- 
ations as  defined  In  regtilatlons  issued  under 
the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  19S8  (49  U.8.C. 
1301  et  seq.);  and 

(B)  a  maximum  seating  capacity  of  fewer 
than  6  paaaengers; 

(5)  "general     aviation     manufacturer" 


(A)  the  buUder  or  manufacturer  of  the  air- 
frame of  a  general  aviation  aircraft: 

(B)  the  manufacturer  of  the  engine  of  a 
general  aviation  aircraft:  and 

(C)  the  manufacturer  of  any  system,  com- 
ponent, subassembly,  or  other  part  of  a  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft: 

(6)  "harm"  means— 

(A)  property  damage  or  bodily  Injury  sus- 
tained by  a  person; 

(B)  death  resulting  from  such  bodily 
Injury; 

(C)  pain  and  suffering  which  \»  caused  by 
such  bodily  injury;  and 

(D)  emotional  harm  (Including  bereave- 
ment and  loss  of  affection,  care,  or  society) 
which  la  caused  by  such  bodily  Injury; 

(7)  "product"  means  a  general  aviation 
aircraft  and  any  system,  component,  subas- 
sembly, or  other  part  of  a  general  aviation 
aircraft;  and 

(8)  "property  damage"  means  physical 
Injury  to  tangible  property.  Including  loss  of 
use  of  tangible  property. 

raanimoK 
Sbc.  204.  (a)  This  title  supersedes  any 
State  law  regarding  recovery,  under  any 
legal  theory,  for  harm  arising  out  of  a  gen- 
eral aviation  accident,  to  the  extent  that 
this  title  establishes  a  rule  of  law  or  proce- 
dure applicable  to  the  claim. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  to  waive  or  affect  any  de- 
fense of  sovereign  Immunity  asserted  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State. 

(c)  No  right  of  action  for  harm  exists 
under  this  title  If  that  right  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  provtslons  of  any  applicable 
workers'  compensation  law. 

UimOaM  STAIIDAXM  or  UABnJTT  FOB 
GKmKAI.  AVIATIOR  ACCIOKirTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  damages 
for  harm  arising  out  of  a  general  aviation 
accident  may  bring  an  action  against  a  party 
and  may  recover  damages  from  that  party. 
If  that  party  was  negligent  and  such  negli- 
gence is  a  proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(bKl)  Any  person  claiming  damages  for 
harm  arising  out  of  a  general  aviation  acci- 
dent may  bring  an  action  against  a  general 
aviation  manufacturer  of  a  product  and  may 
recover  damages  from  that  general  aviation 
manufacturer  If — 

(A)  the  product,  when  it  left  the  control 
of  the  manufacturer,  was  in  a  defective  con- 
dition unreasonably  dangerous  for  its  In- 
tended purpose,  according  to  engineering 
and  manufacturing  practices  which  were 
reasonably  feasible  in  light  of  existing  tech- 
nology— 


(1)  on  the  date  on  which  the  Administra- 
tor Issued  a  type  certificate,  In  the  case  of 
an  alleged  design  defect;  or 

(11)  on  the  date  of  manufacture.  In  the 
case  of  an  alleged  manufacturing  defect; 

(B>  the  defective  condition  Is  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  claimant's  hann; 

(C)  the  defective  condition  would  not  have 
been  corrected  by  action  described  in  an  air- 
worthiness directive  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  a  service  bulletin  issued  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  product,  If  such  direc- 
tive or  servioe  bulletin  was  Issued  at  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  date  of  the  acci- 
dent; and 

(D)  the  general  aviation  aircraft  was  being 
used  at  the  time  of  the  accident  for  a  pur- 
pose and  in  a  manner  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed and  manufactured. 

(2)  Any  person  claiming  damages  for  harm 
arising  out  of  a  general  aviation  accident 
may  bring  an  action  against  a  general  avia- 
tion manufacturer  of  a  product  and  may  re- 
cover damages  from  that  general  aviation 
manufacturer  If — 

(A)  at  the  time  the  product  left  the  con- 
trol of  the  manufacturer,  the  manufactur- 
er— 

(I)  knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  should  have  known,  about  a  danger 
connected  with  the  product  that  caused  the 
claimant's  harm;  and 

(II)  failed  to  provide  the  warnings  or  In- 
structions that  a  person  exercising  reasona- 
ble care  would  have  provided  with  respect  to 
the  danger  which  caused  the  harm  alleged 
by  the  claimant,  unless  those  warnings  or 
instructions,  if  provided,  would  not  have 
materially  affected  the  conduct  of  the  user 
of  the  product:  or 

(B)  after  the  product  left  the  control  of 
the  general  aviation  manufacturer,  the 
manufacturer— 

(I)  knew,  or  In  the  exerdae  of  reasonable 
care  should  have  known,  about  the  danger 
which  caused  the  claimant's  harm;  and 

(II)  faUed  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  pro- 
vide warnings  or  instructions,  after  the 
manufacture  of  the  product,  which  would 
have  been  provided  by  a  person  exercising 
reasonable  care,  unless  those  warnings  or  In- 
structions, if  provided,  would  not  have  ma- 
terially affected  the  conduct  of  the  product 
user; 

and  the  failure  to  provide  warnings  or  In- 
structions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  Is  a  proximate  cause 
of  the  claimant's  harm. 

(3)  Any  person  claiming  damages  for  harm 
arising  out  of  a  general  aviation  accident 
may  bring  an  action  against  a  general  avia- 
tion manufacturer  of  a  product  and  may  re- 
cover damages  from  that  general  aviation 
manufacturer  if — 

(A)  the  manufacturer  made  an  express 
warranty  with  respect  to  the  product; 

(B)  the  warranty  relates  to  that  aspect  of 
the  product  which  caused  the  harm; 

(C)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  the 
warranty:  and 

(D)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  is  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
claimant's  harm. 

(c)  In  an  action  governed  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  when  that  aspect  of  a  gener- 
al aviation  aircraft  which  caused  the  harm 
Involved  was,  at  the  time  of  its  manufac- 
ture, in  compliance  in  all  material  respects 
with  standards,  conditions,  or  specifications 
established,  adopted,  or  approved  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  gener- 
al aviation  manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable 
unless  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  a  person  exer- 


cising reasonable  care  could  and  would  have 
taken  additional  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
harm  resulting  from  that  aspect  of  the  air 
craft,  and  that  sueb  manufacturer  did  not 
take  such  steps. 

(d)  A  certification,  regulation  or  any  cHt*' 
ria  made  or  established  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  retarding  whether  a  ^ 
model  of  general  aviation  aircraft  Is  airwor- 
thy under  section  609  of  the  Fsderal  Avla- 
Uon Act  of  19U  (49  App.  UAC.  1423)  Is  not 
subject  to  review  i*  novo  by  the  trier  of  fact 
In  any  action  for  harm  arising  out  of  a  gen- 
eral aviation  accident. 

OOMPABAnVS  aiBPOIISXBnJTT 

Sac.  206,  (a)  All  actions  for  harm  arising 
out  of  a  general  aviation  accident  shall  be 
governed  by  the  principles  of  comparaUve 
responsibility.  ComparaUve  responsibility 
attributed  to  the  claimant's  conduct  shall 
not  bar  recovery  In  an  action  under  this 
UUe,  but  shall  reduce  any  damages  awarded 
to  the  claimant  In  an  amount  proporUonate 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  claimant.  The 
trier  of  fact  shall  determine  comparaUve  re- 
sponsibility by  making  findings  liuUoatlng 
the  percentage  of  total  rasponslbUlty  for 
the  claimant's  harm  attributable  to  the 
claimant,  each  defendant,  each  third-party 
defendant,  and  any  other  perMn  not  a  party 
to  the  acUotL 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (e)  of 
this  section,  a  defendant  Is  severally  but  not 
jointly  liable  In  any  acUon  for  harm  arising 
out  of  a  general  aviation  accident,  and  the 
liability  of  any  defendant  in  any  such  action 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  that  de- 
fendant's proportionate  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  In  any  acUon  for  harm  arising  out  of  a 
general  aviation  accident— 

(Da  general  aviaUon  manufacturer  who  Is 
the  buUder  or  manufacturer  of  the  airframe 
of  the  general  aviation  aircraft  Involved  is 
jolnUy  and  severally  liable  for  harm  caused 
by  a  defective  system,  component,  subas- 
sembly, or  other  part  of  that  aircraft  that 
the  manufacturer  installed  or  certified  u 
part  of  the  original  type  design  for  that  air- 
craft; and 

(2)  a  general  aviation  manufacturer  who  Is 
the  manufacturer  of  a  system  or  component 
of  the  general  avIaUon  aircraft  Involved  Is 
JolnUy  and  severally  liable  for  damages 
caused  by  a  defective  subassembly  or  other 
part  of  that  system  or  component. 

(d)  A  general  aviation  manufacturer  and 
any  other  person  jointly  liable  under  sub- 
secUon (c)  of  this  section  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  acUon  for  indemnity  or 
contribution  against  any  person  with  whom 
they  are  jointly  liable  under  subsecUon  (c) 
of  this  section. 

mix  UWTAnOK  on  LXABILmr 

Sac.  307.  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon 
(b)  of  this  section,  no  civil  action  for  liarm 
arising  out  of  a  general  aviation  accident 
which  is  brought  against  a  general  aviaUon 
manufacturer  may  be  brought  for  harm 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  an 
aircraft  or  a  system,  component,  subaasein- 
bly,  or  other  part  of  an  aircraft  and  which 
occurs  more  than— 

(1)  12  years  from— 

(A)  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to 
its  first  purchaser  or  leasee,  if  delivered  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturer,  or 

(B)  the  date  of  first  delivery  of  the  air- 
craft to  a  person  engaged  In  the  busineM  of 
selling  or  leasing  such  an  aircraft:  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  system,  compo- 
nent, subassembly,  or  other  part  which  re- 
placed another  product  in,  or  which  was 
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added  to.  the  alrcr&ft  and  which  is  alleged 
to  have  caused  the  claimant's  hann.  12 
yean  from  the  date  of  the  replacement  or 
addition. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  harm  to  a  claimant 
which  occtirs  after  the  period  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  if  the  general 
aviation  manufacturer  or  the  seller  of  the 
product  that  caused  the  claimant's  harm 
gave  an  express  written  warranty  that  the 
product  would  be  suitable,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  a  person's  duty  to  provide, 
after  the  sale  or  lease  of  an  aircraft,  to  air- 
craft owners,  and  to  repair  facilities  to 
which  a  license  or  certificate  to  perform  re- 
pairs has  been  issued  by  the  Administrator, 
additional  or  modified  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  use  or  maintenance  of 
that  aireraft  or  any  system,  component,  or 
other  part  of  that  aircraft. 

SUBSEQUEirT  RZMEDIAL  HKASURXS 

Sk.  208.  In  any  general  aviation  accident 
liability  action  governed  by  tliis  title,  evi- 
dence of  any  measure  t&Ken  after  an  event 
which,  if  talien  previously,  would  have  made 
the  event  less  likely  to  occur  is  not  admissi- 
ble to  prove  liability.  Such  evidence  is  ad- 
missible to  the  extent  permitted  under  Rule 
407  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

ADiaSSIBIUTT  OF  CSHTAIK  EVIDKIICK 

Sk.  209.  In  an  action  governed  by  this 
title,  evidence  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
income  tax  liability  or  any  social  security  or 
other  payroll  tax  liability  attributable  to 
past  or  future  earnings,  support,  or  profits 
alleged  to  have  been  lost  or  diminished  t>e- 
cause  of  harm  arising  out  of  a  general  avia- 
tion accident  is  admissible  regarding  proof 
of  the  claimant's  harm. 

rURITlVK  DAMAGES 

Sk.  210.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  in  an  action  under  this  title  for 
harm  arising  out  of  a  general  aviation  acci- 
dent only  if  the  claimant  establishes  by 
dear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  direct  result  of  conduct 
manifesting  a  conscious,  flagrant  indiffer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  those  persons  who 
might  be  iiarmed  by  use  of  the  general  avia- 
tion aireraft  involved. 

(b)  Evidence  regarding  the  financial  worth 
of  a  defendant  or  the  defendant's  profits  or 
any  other  evidence  relating  solely  to  a  claim 
for  punitive  damages  under  this  title  is  not 
admissible  unless  the  claimant  establishes, 
before  any  such  evidence  is  offered,  tiiat  the 
claimant  can  present  evidence  that  will  es- 
tablish prima  facie  proof  of  conduct  mani- 
festing a  conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to 
the  safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  use  of  the  general  aviation  air- 
craft involved. 

TUCK  LIMITATIOII  ON  BKIHGIIIG  ACTIONS 

Sk.  211.  Any  action  for  harm  arising  out 
of  a  general  aviation  accident  shall  be 
barred,  notwithstanding  any  State  law, 
unless— 

(1)  the  complaint  is  filed  within  2  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred which  caused  the  claimant's  harm: 
and 

(2)  the  sununons  and  complaint  are  prop- 
erly served  upon  the  defendant  within  120 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  unless 
the  party  on  whose  betuOf  such  service  is  re- 
quired can  show  good  cause  why  such  serv- 
ice was  not  made  within  such  120-day 
period.  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 


shall  not  apply  to  service  of  process  in  a  for- 
eign country  pursuant  to  Rule  4(1)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  or  any 
similar  State  law. 

jtmisDicnoN 
Sk.  212.  (a)  The  district  courts,  concur- 
rently with  the  State  courts,  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  all  civil  actions 
for  harm  arising  out  of  a  general  aviation 
accident  and  in  all  actions  for  indemnity  or 
contribution  described  in  section  206(d)  of 
this  tiUe. 

(b)  A  civil  action  which  is  brought  in  a 
State  court  may  be  removed  to  the  district 
court  for  the  district  embracing  the  place 
where  the  action  is  pending,  without  the 
consent  of  any  other  party  and  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  by  any 
defendant  against  whom  a  claim  in  the 
action  is  asserted  for  harm  arising  out  of  a 
general  aviation  accident. 

(c)  In  any  case  commenced  in  or  removed 
to  a  district  court  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  court  shall  have  the  ju- 
risdiction to  determine  all  claims  under 
State  law  that  arise  out  of  the  same  general 
aviation  accident,  if  a  substantial  question 
of  fact  is  common  to  the  claims  under  State 
law  and  to  the  Federal  claim,  defense,  or 
counterelaim. 

(d)  (1)  A  civil  action  in  which  the  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  only  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which— 

(A)  the  accident  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
occurred:  or 

(B)  any  plaintiff  or  defendant  resides,  if 
all  reside  in  the  same  State. 

(2)  In  an  action  pending  in  a  district  court 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  a 
district  court  may,  on  motion  of  any  party 
or  its  own  motion,  transfer  the  action  to  any 
other  district  for  the  convenience  of  parties 
and  witnesses  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

(3)  For  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a  cor- 
poration shall  be  considered  to  be  a  resident 
of  any  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  or  li- 
censed to  do  business  or  is  doing  business. 

SXVKRABIUTT 

Sk.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  any 
person  or  cirevunstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  the  application 
of  the  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  by  that  in- 
validation. 

KPRCnVKDATI 

Sk.  214.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  to  any 
civil  action  for  harm  arising  out  of  a  general 
aviation  accident  and  which  is  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  which  is  180  days  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  action  subject  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  is  filed  before  the 
date  of  anactment  of  this  Act,  or  within  180 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment,  liberal 
leave  shall  be  given  to  a  party  to  amend  any 
pleading,  motion,  statement  of  jurisdiction 
or  venue,  or  other  matter  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  the  general  aviation  product 
liabUity  crisis. 

While  there  are  many  areas  of  the 
economy  today  saddled  with  exorbi- 
tant liabUity  costs,  general  aviation  is 
an  industry  among  those  hardest  hit. 

In  1979.  over  17.000  general  aviation 
aircraft  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 


This  year,  deliveries  wjpi  probably  fall 
below  2.000.  Airframe  buUders'  prod- 
uct liability  charges  have  increased  an 
average  of  500  percent,  to  $135  million, 
since  1981.  antl  are  continuing  to  rise 
sharply.  Today's  buyer  is  paying  over 
$70,000  per  airplane  in  insurance  costs 
alone.  Insurance  premiums  alone  now 
exceed  labor  costs.  Yet,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  these  vast  sums  ever 
reach  those  injured  in  an  accident. 

This  situation  threatens  not  only 
the  manufactiu%rs  but  their  employ- 
ees, customers,  and  our  international 
competitiveness.  The  light  single- 
engine  market  is  almost  nonexistent  at 
this  time.  Employment  over  the  past  3 
years  in  the  general  aviation  industry 
has  been  reduced  50  percent,  and  lay- 
offs continue.  Innovation  has  become 
in  many  cases  economically  impossi- 
ble—the annual  insurance  and  litiga- 
tion expenses  exceed  the  amounts 
available  for  pnxluct  design  and  devel- 
opment. Many  consumers  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  market  at  current 
costs. 

Manufacturers  are  not  trjring  to 
avoid  liability  for  their  products.  How- 
ever, uniform  product  liability  stand- 
ards are  appropriate  and  needed  in 
this  industry. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Federal 
courts  jiu-isdiction  of  all  general  avia- 
tion cases  on  the  basis  that  the  indus- 
try is  federally  regulated  at  all  levels. 
All  such  cases  would  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral law,  whether  filed  in  a  State  or 
Federal  court. 

BAanuf acturers  can  be  held  liable  for 
equipment  which  is  in  a  defective  con- 
dition "unreasonably  dangerous  for  its 
intended  purpose,"  as  well  as  for  negli- 
gence. They  can  also  be  held  liable  for 
failure  to  supply  warnings  against  dan- 
gers which  are  Imown  or  should  have 
been  known  to  the  manufacturers. 
Products  will  be  Judged  in  light  of  the 
existing  technology  at  the  time  they 
were  issued  as  tjrpe  certificate,  in  the 
case  of  a  design  defect,  and  on  the 
date  of  manufacture,  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  defect. 

Joint  and  several  liability  is  elimi- 
nated except  that  manufacturers  of 
airframes  are  still  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  manufacturers  of  defective 
systems,  components,  or  subassem- 
bUes. 

The  bill  adopts  a  comparative  negli- 
gence test.  It  establishes  a  12-year 
statute  of  repose  and  a  2-year  statute 
of  limitations. 

Subsequent  remedial  measures  un- 
dertaken by  a  manufacturer  after  an 
accident  and  in  order  to  prevent 
future  accidents  cannot  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  the  manufacturer's  liabil- 
ity. 

Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded  if 
the  claimant  can  show  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  direct  result  of  con- 
duct manifesting  a  conscious,  flagrant 
indifference  to  the  safety  of  others. 


These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  as  an  amendment  to  8. 100.  It  is 
fair  and  balanced  legislation  designed 
with  the  Interests  of  both  those  who 
use  and  those  who  sell  aircraft  in 
mind.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  these  reforms  which 
will  benefit  aU. 


SHIPMENT  OF  DRIED  MILK  TO 
POLAND 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1824 

Mr.  HETiMB  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  394) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  shipment  to  Poland  of 
dried  milk  to  replace  milk  contaminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  disaster  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
"to  the  Government  of  Poland"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  distribution  to  the 
people  of  Poland  through  appropriate  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  voluntary  agencies".. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1825 

Mr.  HETiMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  394),  supra;  as  follows: 

Amend  the  last  paragraph  of  the  pream- 
ble to  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Administration  has  provid- 
ed humanitarian  assistance,  in  the  form  of 
surplus  dairy  products,  to  the  people  of 
Poland  and  is  planning  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  during  the  current 
fiscal  year". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PntMAMXHT  SUlOOianTTEl  OH  INVBTIOATIONS 

Bto.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  Department  of  Justice's  handling 
of  the  Jackie  Presser  Ghost  Workers 
Investigation. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
May  9.  1986  at  9  a.m.  in  Senate  Dirk- 
sen  342.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Daniel  Rinzel  or 
Howard  ShM>iro  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-3721. 

OOmilTRS  ON  BULBS  AND  AOMINISTBATION 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
at  2:30  p.m.,  in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  Thtirsday,  May  8, 
1986.  to  receive  testimony  on  security 
for  Capitol  grounds  and  buildings,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Senate  and  House  whips' 
Cm>itol-complex  security  enhance- 
ment proponl. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  John 
Rixey  of  the  Rules  Committee  staff  at 
224-6351. 


SIUCT  COiaCXTTll  ON  INSXAN  ArTAISS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  markup  on  Tuesday,  Bday  13, 
1986,  in  Senate  Russell  428,  at  10  a.m., 
on  the  following  bills: 

8.  2005.  to  reauthoriae  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act; 

S.  2118,  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  pay  a  judgment  awarded  the  Slaae- 
ton-Wahpeton  Tribe  of  Sioux  Indians; 

8.  2280.  to  settle  certain  claims  arlslnc  out 
of  activities  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation; 

8.  2243.  to  improve  the  health  status  of 
Native  Hawalians; 

8. 1988,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  diabetes  among 
Native  Americans; 

8.  IMl,  to  extend  programs  under  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act;  and 

8.  1622.  to  promote  the  development  of 
Native  American  culture  and  art;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  committee  will  also  be  holding 
an  oversight  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
May  21,  1986,  in  Senate  Dirksen  538, 
at  10  ajxL,  on  certain  issues  arising  as 
a  result  of  a  decision  of  the  10th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
the  UU  Tribe  v.  the  StaU  of  Utah. 

Those  wishing  additiocual  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 

comamB  on  oovBtmiNTAL  ArrAns 

Bfr.  ROTH.  liir.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunental  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  two  bills  to  upgrade 
financial  management  in  the  Federal 
Government,  strengthen  Federal  man- 
agement improvement  leadership,  and 
achieve  substantial  budgetary  savings. 
These  bills  are:  S.  2230,  the  Federal 
Management  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986;  and  S.  2142,  the  Loan  Account- 
ing Reform  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act. 

S.  2230  outlines  numerous  reforms  in 
financial  management,  strengthens 
the  framework  for  making  best  use  of 
computers  in  government,  and  estab- 
lishes an  Office  of  Federal  Manage- 
ment to  oversee  needed  improvements 
in  Federal  agencies. 

S.  2142  requires  any  Federal  agency 
which  makes  a  direct  loan  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  to  submit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  the  loan  obliga- 
tion and  such  information  concerning 
the  borrower  as  the  Department  needs 
in  order  to  sell  the  obligation.  The 
amount  of  any  subsidy  for  such  loan  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  budget  as  an 
outlay,  thus  reflecting  the  true  cost  of 
the  direct  loan  programs. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  May  13,  1986,  in  Senate 
Dirksen  342,  and  continue  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  14.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Robert  Oil- 
mour  or  Roger  Sperry  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4751. 


oomnra on  iwismi  ahb  ratoial 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  May  20, 1986,  at  9 
a.m.,  in  room  8D-866  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  fol- 
lowing natural  gas  legislation:  8.  1302, 
S.  1251. 8.  2205, 8.  2285,  and  8.  884. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.8.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

For  additional  information  regard- 
ing this  hearing,  you  may  contact 
Debbi  Rice  or  Howard  Useem  at  (202) 
224-2286. 

iUBCOmCITTB  ON  PVBLIC  LANS*.  BSSBTO 
WATB  AND  USOUaCX  CONSHTATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Re- 
served Water  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Thursday,  June 
12,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  Cn>-866 
of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20510.  Testimony  wiU 
be  received  on  8.  2204,  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
use  of  park  entrance,  admission  and 
recreation  use  fees  for  the  operation 
of  the  National  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC  20510.  Oral  tesU- 
mony  may  be  limited  to  5  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patty  Kennedy  or  Tony  Bevinetto 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
0613. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMBilTTEEB 
TO  MEET 

COIOflTRI  ON  PINANCB 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1986,  in  order  to 
markup  H.R.  8838,  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMTTTD  OM  TBI  JUBICIAKT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1986,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  nom- 
ination of  Jefferson  Sessions  to  be 
n.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CCmtlTTKE  ON  ARMZD  SERVICKS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  to  conduct 
an  informal  meeting,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, on  the  security  issue  of  mutual 
concern  with  the  German  Bundestag. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmaTTEE  ON  PREPARKDNESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  1986,  in  an 
open  later  to  become  closed  session,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  on  the  na- 
tional strategic  stockpile,  naval  petro- 
leimi  reserve,  and  to  mark  up  S.  2102, 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Revision  Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEBOaTTS 


PENTAGON  REORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
frcMn  time  to  time,  I  have  inserted  arti- 
cles and  short  papers  on  defense  orga- 
nization into  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  hope  this  material  will  help 
Senators  and  their  staffs  prepare  for 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2295, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986. 

This  historic  legislation  would 
change  the  organization  and  decision- 
making procedures  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  order  to  better  integrate 
the  powerful  capabilities  of  the  four 
separate  services.  It  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  March  6.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that,  as  of  today,  the  following 
24  Senators  have  joined  Senator  Nunn 
and  me  in  sponsoring  S.  2295:  Thur- 
MOHD.  Cohen.  Qdayle.  East.  Wilson. 
Oramm.  Andrews,  Durenberger, 
Evans.  Hart.  Exon,  Levin.  Kennedy. 
Bingaman.  Dixon,  Leahy.  Johnston, 
BoRSH.  Rockefeller.  Eagleton,  Bump- 
ers. Cranston.  DeConcini.  and 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  continue  my 
practice  of  Inserting  defense  organiza- 
tion material  into  the  Record.  The 
Heritage  Foundation  yesterday  pub- 


lished an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  proposals  that  have 
been  addressed  in  the  debate  over  de- 
fense reorganization.  Entitled  "A  Solid 
Case  for  Pentagon  Reorganization," 
the  paper  strongly  supports  the  kinds 
of  changes  made  by  S.  2295.  I  should 
like  to  complement  the  author  of  the 
paper.  Dr.  Kim  Holmes,  and  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  for  their  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  paper 
"A  Solid  Case  for  Pentagon  Reorgani- 
zation" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  paper  follows: 
A  Solid  Case  for  Pentagon  Reoroanizatioh 
(By  Kim  R.  Holmes) 
introduction 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  was  cre- 
ated in  1947,  It  had  a  budget  of  $56.6  billion 
and  2.4  million  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel. Since  then,  the  budget  has  grown 
five-fold  and  personnel  two-fold.  Yet  the 
Department's  organization  has  remained 
fundamentally  unaltered.  A  growing  consen- 
sus of  experts  and  policy  makers  now  feel 
that  the  time  for  reorganizing  the  Pentagon 
at  last  has  come.  Taking  the  lead  in  calls  for 
change  Is  Ronald  Reagan's  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defesne  Management, 
known  as  the  Paclcard  Commission  after  its 
chariman,  David  Pactuird.  Its  interim  report 
this  February  stated:  "There  is  a  great  need 
for  Improvement  in  the  way  we  think 
through  and  tie  together  our  security  objec- 
tives, what  we  spend  to  achieve  them,  and 
what  we  decide  to  buy."'  Legislation  is 
pending  in  Congress  to  do  Just  that.  The 
task  now  is  to  decide  how  best  to  achieve  ef- 
fective military  reform,  or  more  precisely, 
how  to  reorganize  the  Pentagon  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
good  management  and  military  effective- 
ness.* 

The  organization  and  structural  weakness- 
es in  the  Department  of  Defense  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  there  are 
many  of  them.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD),  for  example,  lacks  suffi- 
cient political  authority  to  control  the  many 
divergent  organizational  forces  inside  the 


■  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Muiacement,  An  Interim  Report  to  the  PretUtent, 
February  28,  1986,  p.  8. 

'  The  literature  on  defense  orcaniiaUon  reform  is 
Immense.  The  more  prominent  material  Includes 
Stuart  M.  BuUer.  Michael,  Sanera,  and  W.  Bruce 
Welnrod,  eds..  MandaU  for  LeaOenhip  tt:  OonHnit- 
ing  the  Contervative  Revolution  (Waahlngton,  D.C.: 
The  Herltace  Foundation,  1984).  pp.  431-448:  Theo- 
dore J.  Crackel,  Reshaping  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff: 
A  Roundtattle  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  Aueu- 
ment  Project  (Washington,  O.C:  The  Herltace 
Foundation,  1988):  Archie  D.  Barrett.  Reappraiting 
Defense  OrganUation  (Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Defense  Unlverstty.  1983);  Staff  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  United  States  Senate,  De- 
fente  OrganizatiorL  The  Need  for  Change,  (Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  October 
16.  1988):  Richard  C.  Steadman,  Report  to  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Defenee  on  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Structure  (Washlntton,  D.C.:  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  1978):  WlUlam  J.  Lynn  and  Barry 
Blechman,  Toward  a  More  Effective  Defense:  The 
Report  of  the  CSIS  Defense  OrganUation  Project 
(Balllnger,  1988):  William  J.  Lynn  and  Barry  R. 
Posen.  "The  Case  for  JC8  Reform,"  International 
SecuHty  Winter  1988/88.  pp.  89-97;  The  Naval  War 
College.  JCS  Reform:  Proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  May  8-7,  1988;  MacKubtn 
Thomas  Owens.  "The  Hollow  Promise  of  JCS 
Reform."  International  Security  Winter  1988-86, 
pp.  98-111. 


Pentagon.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
system,  the  nation's  leading  military  com- 
mittee, routinely  seeks  conaenaus  of  the 
three  Services  and  thus  is  inatitutionally 
handicapped  in  offering  the  President  ob- 
jective and  timely  military  advice.  The  so- 
called  combatant  commands,  which  cover 
forces  dedicated  to  such  diverse  and  broad 
military  missions  as  the  defense  of  the  Pa- 
cific region  or  military  airlift,  are  inad- 
equately represented  in  the  decision-making 
process.  And  the  Defense  Agencies,  which 
were  established  to  perform  supply  func- 
tions common  to  more  than  one  military  de- 
partment, such  as  logistics,  communications, 
and  intelligence,  are  inadequately  super- 
vised, redundant,  insufficiently  responsive 
to  their  customers,  including  the  combatant 
commands,  and  perform  some  functions 
that  are  only  marfflnally  important. 

In  view  of  this.  Pentagon  reorganization 
reforms  should: 

(1)  Strengthen  the  political  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  Reduce  excess  personnel  in  the  De- 
fense Agencies  and  perhaps  even  the 
number  of  Agencies  themselves; 

(3)  Enhance  the  role  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  reduce  Service 
parochialism  in  strategic  and  operational 
plaimlng  and  to  make  the  JCS  more  ac- 
countable to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  Olve  the  coml>atant  commanders 
greater  command  authority  and  more  influ- 
ence on  the  structure  of  forces  under  their 
command; 

(5)  Minimize  Service  parochialism,  stream- 
line the  Service  staffs,  and  eliminate  dupli- 
cation in  the  bureaucratic  functions  of  Bflll- 
tary  Departments; 

(6)  Improve  the  quality  and  management 
of  joint  officers. 

These  reforms  will  not  eliminate  all  the 
Pentagon's  organizational  problems.  But 
they  wUl  remove  some  obstacles  to  soimd 
strategic  planning  and  better  coordinated 
military  operations,  and  if  the  Pentagon's 
civilian  and  military  leaders  were  willing, 
could  pave  the  way  for  further  reforms.  The 
reforms  will  provide  clearer  policy  guidance 
for  the  Services  and  will  reduce  the  influ- 
ence of  Service  parochialism  on  policy  plan- 
ning and  allocation  of  resources  without  di- 
minishing the  invaluable  technical  and 
operational  advice  that  only  the  Services 
can  provide. 

AM  EVALUATION  OP  VARIOUS  OKPKNSI 
RXOaaANUATION  PROPOSALS 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ofDefenae  (OSD) 
A  serious  obstacle  to  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Pentagon  is  the  lack  of  power 
and  influence  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.*  While  the  Secretary  has  enor- 
mous legal  power  to  manage  and  control  the 
Pentagon  biueaucracy,  in  reality  he  lacks 
sufficient  political  authority  to  control  pow- 
erful internal  and  external  organizational 
forces,  such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Military  Departments  (i.e.,  the  Service  Sec- 
retaries and  Service  Chief),  and  Congress, 
all  of  whom  have  agendas  of  their  own.* 


Thla  weakness  can  be  addreised  in  a  number 
of  ways.* 

(1)  Kedueing  the  number  of  officiaU  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary. 

At  last  count,  42  officials  were  reporting 
directly  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Any  student  in  Management 
101  knows  that  this  Is  far  too  many  for  him 
to  oversee  adequately.  No  chief  executive, 
not  even  a  super  manager,  can  effectively 
supervise  42  principal  asalatanta,  who  them- 
selves oversee  highly  complex  policy  fimc- 
tions.  Reducing  the  number  of  officials  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  would  free 
the  Secretary  to  concentrate  primarily  on 
major  policy  matters  and  would  streamline 
the  lines  of  authority  inside  OSD. 

(2)  Sliminating  statutory  titles  for  mott 
Atsistant  Secretaries. 

Proponents  of  this  measure  claim  it  will 
enhance  the  management  flexibility  of  OSD 
by  allowing  the  Secretary  to  organize  OSD 
as  he  or  she  sees  fit.  to  streamline  OSD  or- 
ganization, and  perhaps  even  to  reduce  the 
number  of  senior  officials  reporting  directly 
to  the  Secretary.  By  and  large  these  claims 
are  valid.  The  law  now  requires  that  there 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, another  for  Force  Management  and 
Persoimel,  and  others  for  Reserves,  com- 
mand and  control,  and  comptroller.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  however,  should  be 
permitted  to  assign  the  duties  of  his  princi- 
pal assistants  as  he  wishes  and  as  changing 
circumstances  warrant. 

(3)  Encouraging  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  strengthen  political  control  over  OSD,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  MUitary  Serv- 
ices. 

This  proposal  involves  mainly  a  change  in 
the  way  the  Secretary  of  Defense  relates  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  MlUtary 
Departments  of  the  Services.  Any  measure 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  the  Services  on 
the  allocation  of  resources  would  enhance 
the  real  authority  of  OSD.  By  the  same 
token,  increasing  the  prestige  and  authority 
of  the  JCS  Chairman  could  ameliorate  Serv- 
ice parochialism.  For  this  proposal  to  work 
would  depend  on  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  JCS  Chairman  cooperated 
closely.  This  can  be  guaranteed  not  by  stat- 
utory reorganization,  but  by  a  tacit  bureau- 
cratic alliance  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chairman  to  offset  the  Influence  of  the 
Services  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Military  Departments. 

Some  critics  of  military  reform  claim  that 
strengthening  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  centralize  the  OSD  bureaucra- 
cy even  more.  But  stronger  authority  Is  not 
the  same  as  bureaucratic  centralisation.  As 
defense  organization  expert  Arch  Barrett 
suggests,  "The  secretary/OSD  must  have 
imboimded  power  to  give  close  scrutiny  to 
areas  of  particular  concern,  but  other  activi- 
ties shotild  be  delegated  as  much  as  potai- 
ble."*  Barrett  believes  It  Is  possible,  and 


•Barrett,  op.  ciL.  88-66.  191-238:  Donald  B.  Rice. 
Defense  Resource  Management  Study,  Pinal  Report 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Oovemment  Printing  Office, 
1979),  pp.  6-34:  and  Senate  Staff  Report,  op,  eit, 
pp.  49-137. 

•  ilTandate  //,  op.  eit.  pp.  483-34:  Senate  Staff 
Report,  p.  639. 


'  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  ap- 
proved legislation  containing  a  number  of  OSD  and 
other  organisation  reform  provisions  discussed  in 
this  paper  eee  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Press  Release:  "Ooldwater  and 
Nunn  Announce  Committee  Approval  of  Defense 
Reorganisation  Bill,"  March  6,  1988.  The  House 
passed  a  JCS  reform  bill  (H.R.  3368)  In  1988,  A  new 
House  bill  (H.R.  4370)  contains  provisions  reorga- 
nising the  combatant  conunands,  the  Defense 
Agencies,  the  joint  officer  corps,  and  the  Military 
Departments. 

•  Barrett,  op,  eit,  p.  333. 


indeed  even  desirable,  for  the  Secretary  to 
decentralise  program  management  without 
diluting  the  central  political  authority  of 
OSD. 

Nor  is  it  correct,  as  some  critics  guggest,  to 
assume  that  strengthening  the  Secretary's 
authority  Inexorably  leads  to  more  micro- 
management  of  the  Services  by  OSD.*  The 
Secretary  can  decide  to  reduce  OBD's  inter- 
ference in  the  day-to-day  military  oper- 
ations of  the  Services  while  simultaneously 
strengthening  Its  hold  over  strategic  plan- 
ning and  the  allocation  of  resources. 

(4)  ImproxHng  supervision  and  reducing 
personnel  of  Defense  Agencies. 

At  the  Department  of  Defense,  fifteen 
agencies  perform  the  common  supply  or 
service  functions  required  by  the  civilian 
and  military  leaders  of  the  Pentagon.  These 
Include  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 
Defense  Investigative  Service,  Defense 
Legal  Services  Agency,  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  and  many  others. 

Since  1958  thirteen  Defense  Agencies  have 
been  added  to  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy.* 
This  proliferation  has  raised  the  question  of 
whether  all  of  them  are  needed.  Is  there 
really  a  pressing  need,  for  example,  for  a 
separate  Defense  Legal  Services  Agency  or  a 
Defense  Investigative  Service? 

There  also  is  the  problem  of  growing  per- 
sonnel. Since  1960  the  Defense  Agencies 
have  added  more  than  6S,000  employees.* 
Between  1980  and  1983  alone,  the  Defense 
Agencies  added  6,076  new  employees  to  the 
Pentagon's  payrolL"*  At  the  very  least,  a 
cap  should  be  put  on  the  growth  of  Defense 
Agency  personnel.  In  addition,  the  Penta- 
gon should  review  its  personnel  require- 
ments for  the  Defense  Agencies,  Is  very 
likely  it  will  discover  that  significant  reduc- 
tions could  be  made  without  harming  their 
basic  functions. 

Finally,  because  of  their  large  number, 
the  Defense  Agencies  are  not  adequately  su- 
pervised or  coordinated.  Of  the  Secretary's 
42  direct  subordlnatea,  24  are  senior  OSD 
and  Defense  Agency  officials.  Supervision  of 
the  Defense  Agencies  can  be  Improved  by 
reducing  the  number  of  Defense  Agency  of- 
ficials who  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(6)  ConsolidaHng  the  acquiiition  author^ 
ity  in  an  Under  Secrttary  ofDtftnte. 

The  Padurd  Commiaslon  recommends 
creating  a  new  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisitlona.  This  ta  to  streamline  the 
procurement  process  by  oonaolldatlng  re- 
sponsibility in  one  authority,  a  new  and 
powerful  Under  Secretary  only  one  level 
below  the  Defenae  Secretary.  A  secondary 
aim  Is  to  reduce  the  Influenoe  of  the  individ- 
ual Servloes  on  the  weapons  procurement 
proceu. 

An  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Aoqui- 
sltlons  would  give  OSD  greater  leverage  in 
forcing  the  Senrioet  to  adopt  budget  prior- 
ities. This  could,  in  turn,  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
entire  programming  and  budgeting  prooew. 
Joints  Chief!  of  Staff 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  is  the 
weak  link  in  the  chain  of  military  planning 
and  command.  Because  the  Joint  Chlefg 
wear  two  hats— serving  not  only  as  "joint" 


Chief  but  as  the  Chief  ef  a  parent  Service— 
they  lack  the  Independent  institutional 
basis  for  offering  truly  objective  and  timely 
"joint"  mlUtary  advice."  The  JCS  is  in 
effect  a  committee  of  Service  Chiefs  repre- 
senting relatively  equal.  Independent  and 
powerful  bureaucratic  Interests— the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines. 
There  Is  no  firm  Institutional  basis  for 
making  "joint"  or  all-aervloe  decisions.  In 
fact,  the  very  Institutional  nature  of  the 
JCS  requires  that  the  Services  reach  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  agreement 
between  them."  The  result  is  often  a  forced 
unanimity  between  the  Services  that  glosses 
over  disagreements  and  dilutes  the  quality 
of  military  advice.'* 

While  the  JCS  syftem  allows  the  Servloes 
to  funnel  their  substantial  technical  exper- 
tise Into  the  programming  and  budgeting 
process,  it  has  the  disadvantage,  some  critics 
charge,  of  allowing  the  Services  too  much 
influence  on  the  outcome  of  that  process. 
The  consequence  is  patchwork  strategic 
planning  and  programming  for  U.S.  military 
forces.  Because  the  JCS  is  essentially  a  cap- 
tive of  the  Servtoea,  It  lacks  the  requisite  ob- 
jectivity for  providing  unbiased  military 
advice.  Thus,  Instead  of  a  coherent  strategic 
framework  governing  the  allocation  of 
scarce  resources,  the  Pentagon's  civilian 
policy  makers  get  JCS  planning  documents 
that  are  confused  and  even  contradictory. 

The  lack  of  a  strong  dvilian-mUitary  alli- 
ance between  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and 
an  independent  JCS  Chairman  dilutes  the 
authority  of  the  President  over  defense 
policy.  The  JCS  system  deprives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President's  principal 
defense  executive,  of  the  objective  advice 
and  Information  needed  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient policy  control  over  the  Services.  It 
hinders  the  capability  of  the  Secretary  and 
his  principal  military  advisors  to  bring  a 
comprehensive  strategic  military  viewpoint 
to  bear  on  the  formulation  of  strategic  plan- 
ning and  weapons  development. 

One  reason  the  JCS  system  Is  weak  is  that 
the  joint  aspects  of  serving  on  the  Joint 
Staff  or  on  some  other  ui^ied  command 
staff  are  held  in  relatively  low  regard  by  the 
Services.  Since  promotions  are  controlled  by 
the  Services,  Joint  officers  typically  feel 
that  It  U  in  their  Interest  to  reflect  the 
views  of  their  parent  Service.  The  incentive 
structure  of  the  promotion  system  thus  re- 
inforces Service  parochialism. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  can  be 
improved  by: 

(1)  Making  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiifi  of  Stiff  the  principal  military  advi- 
sor to  the  President 

Under  the  etirrent  JCS  system,  all  three 
Joint  Chiefs  as  a  unit  serve  as  the  principal 
military  advisory  body  to  the  President  and 


'Barrett,  opi  ett.  pp.  69,  81-S;  §••  other  OflD 
analyses  In  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  Depsrtnent  of  De- 
fense Reorganisation  Study  Proieot,  Department 
.  Headquartert  Study.  A  iteporf  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  1  June  1978,  pp.  6-73;  and  In  Rice,  op.  eiL, 
pp.  6-94. 

•  SehaU  Staff  Report,  p.  64. 

'Ibid. 

>•  Ibid..  Table  3-3,  p.  88. 


•'Senau  Staff  Report,  pp.  168-171;  Steadman. 
Opi  eit,  p,  68, 

•'  BenaU  Staff  Report,  pp.  173-74;  Steadman,  Op, 
eiL.  p.  63. 

■•For  example.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
"appiOled"  at  the  skeUhy  nature  of  the  advice  he 
received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  military  oper- 
aUons  In  Laos.  And  Oeneral  Bnioe  Palmer,  a 
former  Army  Vloe  Chief  of  Staff,  observed  that 
during  the  Vietnam  War  the  Joint  Chiefs  eonslst- 
enUy  told  the  president  they  supported  the  air  war. 
even  though  they  disagreed  privately  among  them- 
selves. In  both  Instances  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Preeldent,  lacked  crucial  military  advice  that 
could  have  made  a  erIUeal  difference  In  the  way  the 
VM.  fought  the  war  in  Southest  Asia.  Speech  by 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  VM.  Senate.  Contr**- 
HoMt  Reeord-BenaU,  Oetober  3,  1M6.  S  tIMS. 
nu.,  8  1MI4. 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  proposal  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  make  the  Chairman  alone  the  princi- 
pal military  advisor  to  the  President.  This 
would  provide  the  President  with  more 
robust  and  objective  military  advice  than  he 
has  been  receiving. 

The  military  Services  predictably  oppose 
this  proposal,  arguing  that  it  would  reduce 
the  diversity  of  military  advice  the  Presi- 
dent receives.  This  concern  is  exaggerated. 
The  law  making  the  Chairman  principal 
military  advisor  could  include  measures  en- 
suring independent  access  of  the  individual 
Service  Chiefs  to  the  President,  thus  pre- 
serving the  diversity  of  military  advice.  Ci- 
vilian control  over  the  military,  meanwhile, 
would  be  strengthened  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  have  less  interference 
from  the  Services.  Planning  would  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  more  powerful  Chairman,  but 
this  is  precisely  what  is  needed.  The  special- 
teed  mUitao'  advice  of  the  tiiree  Services,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  preserved. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  suggest,  as  some  crit- 
ics of  JCS  reform  do,  that  a  stronger  JCS 
Chairman  will  breed  an  'American  Caesar" 
or  American  warload  capable  of  overriding 
civilian  control  of  the  military.'*  Nor  will  a 
strengthened  JCS  Chairman  lead  to  a  Prus- 
sian-style general  staff."  This  would  re- 
quire giving  the  Chairman  and  Joint  officers 
far  more  authority  and  prestige  than 
anyone  has  suggested. 

It  also  is  incorrect  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition  between  the  Serv- 
ices will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a  strengthened 
Chairman.  For  one  thing,  the  putative  com- 
petition between  the  Services  is  submerged 
in  the  depths  of  JCS  unanimity.  For  an- 
other. Service  competition  is  most  effective 
in  developing  new  ideas  at  planning  levels 
below  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  compe- 
tition is  best  reserved  for  inputs  not  out- 
puts. Once  all  the  ideas  have  been  collected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  JCS 
Chairman,  clear  choices  can  be  made  based 
on  policy  objectives  and  established  prior- 
ities. The  President,  in  any  event,  will  re- 
ceive competing  views  from  other  advisors, 
the  National  Security  Council,  member  of 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Strengthening  the  Chairman  will  not 
overcentraUze  military  planning  or  add  new 
layers  of  bureaucracy."  The  Service  Chiefs 
could  have  Independent  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent, while  the  staff  of  the  JCS  could  be 
transferred  from  the  corporate  JCS  to  the 
Chairman  without  adding  new  personnel.  In 
any  event,  the  major  bureaucratic  problem 
in  the  Pentagon  is  not  centralization  but 
competition  between  decentralized  bureauc- 
racies—the Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. JCS.  the  Services,  and  the  Defense 
Agencies— which  degrades  the  central  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


"Letter  from  Air  Force  Secretary  Russell  A. 
Rourice  to  Senator  Bury  Ooldwater.  February  4. 
1986.  Rourice  cUims  that  making  the  JCS  Chair- 
man the  principal  military  advisor  to  the  President 
will  "...  move  the  operational  military  command 
and  control  apparatus  towards  a  centralized  general 
staff  concept" 

"See  the  remarks  by  Congreas  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums.  Joint  Chitft  of  Stajf  Reorvanization  Act  of 
IMS:  Report  together  with  Distenting  Views.  House 
of  Representatives.  Mth  Congress.  1st  Session. 
Report  M-37S.  p.  33. 

'•  "Testimony  of  the  Honorable  John  Lehman. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inveatlfatk>ns  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 26  June  198S."  unpublished  manuscript,  pp. 
a-3.  26-29.  Also  see  Rep.  James  Courier.  "For  Real. 
EffecUve  Military  Reform."  The  HeHtage  LecturtM, 
No.  48,  1986. 


(3)  Creating  a  subapecia2tv  in  the  U.S.  offi- 
cer corpa  of  service  on  joint  staffs: 

Under  the  current  system  military  officers 
from  the  individual  Services  are  assigned 
temporarily  to  such  Joint  duties  as  the  Joint 
Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  to  the 
staff  of  the  combatant  commanders.  They 
correctly  view  this  as  temporary  duty  so 
their  primary  loyalty  remains  with  their 
Services.  To  create  a  new  all-Service  mental- 
ity among  the  officer  corps,  reformers  pro- 
pose establishing  a  Joint  subspecialty  within 
the  Services.  An  Army  officer  whose  main 
specialty  is  in  land  warfare  communications, 
for  example,  could  acquire  such  a  subspe- 
cialty in  the  communications  requirements 
of  the  Joint  Army-Air  Force  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine.  To  ensure  that  the  careers  of  Joint 
officers  in  their  parent  Service  did  not 
suffer,  the  military  would  have  to  give 
greater  weight  to  Joint  service  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  promotion.  This  need  not  lead  auto- 
matically to  a  Prussion-style  general  staff. 
So  long  as  individual  Joint  subspecialists  are 
not  promoted  faster  than  regular  Service  of- 
ficers, the  dangers  of  General  Staff  elitism 
can  be  avoided. 

The  JCS  reform  proposals  are  not  perfect. 
There  is  no  assurance,  for  instance,  that  a 
strengthened  Chairman  will  be  more  ener- 
getic or  take  a  broader  view  iust  because  he 
is  more  independent  of  the  Services  and  has 
his  own  staff.  Nor  is  there  a  guarantee  that 
the  creation  of  Joint  subspecialties  will  not 
be  circumvented  by  the  Services.  Moreover, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  takes  more 
control  of  the  actual  outputs  of  the  pro- 
gramming and  budgeting  process,  the 
strengthened  JCS  Chairman  will  not  have 
the  proper  guidance  to  centralize  military 
planning. 

Unified  and  Specified  Commands 
Unified  and  specified  commands  (or  com- 
batant commands)  control  forces  dedicated 
to  broad  military  missions.  The  forces  at 
such  unified  commands  as  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  or  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Command  at  Camp  HM.  Smith, 
Hawaii,  are  forces  assigned  from  two  or 
more  Services.  By  contrast,  specified  com- 
mands, such  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
headquartered  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  in 
Nebraska,  consist  of  forces  from  a  single 
Service  dedicated  to  some  highly  specialized 
military  mission  such  as  strategic  nuclear 
deterrence. 

Six  broad  criticisms  of  the  current  com- 
batant commands  contend  that:'^  (I)  the 
chain  of  command  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  "CINC"  to  the  operational  com- 
manders below  him  is  confused;  (2)  the  com- 
mand authority  of  the  unified  commanders 
over  the  Service  component  commands  is 
too  weak;  (3)  the  unified  commanders  have 
practically  no  organizational  authority  over 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  forces 
imder  their  command;  (4)  the  command 
structure  below  the  level  of  the  unified  com- 
mander and  his  staff  Is  fragmented  along 
Service  lines;  (5)  operation  plans  for  the 
unified  commanders  do  not  receive  adequate 
review  by  the  JCS  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and  (6)  civilian  leaders  unnecessarily 
mlcromanage  tactical  operations  of  the  uni- 
fied commanders  during  crises. 

The  critical  weakness  of  the  combatant 
commands,  however,  may  be  their  meager 
Influence  over  the  forces  and  weapons  di- 
rectly under  them.  For  example,  combatant 


commanders  are  dependent  on  the  Service 
component  commands  of  their  Services  for 
resources.  Moreover,  they  must  exercise 
operational  command  through  the  Service 
component  commanders.  As  the  Chairman's 
Special  Study  Group  concluded  in  1982: 
"Today,  the  CINCs  are  at  best  only  superfi- 
cially involved  in  many  things  critical  to 
their  commands."  They  play  almost  no  role 
in  the  programming  and  budgeting  process 
(though  they  recently  were  invited  by  the 
Secretary  to  participate  occasionally  in 
meetings  of  the  Defense  Resources  Board) 
and  have  little  Influence  In  the  JCS  force  al- 
l(x»tion  process. 

Proposals  to  remedy  combatant  com- 
mands' weaknesses  Include: 

(1)  Strengthening  and  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  the  combatant  commandert  to  ex- 
ercise full  oj>erational  command  over  the 
forces  assigned  to  their  command. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Service 
Chiefs  Interfere  with  the  CINCs'  command 
over  military  operations  and  dominate  the 
process  of  resource  allocation  for  forces  as- 
signed to  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands." Proponents  of  this  proposal  be- 
lieve that  strengthening  and  expanding  the 
authority  of  combatant  commanders  over 
military  operations.  Joint  training,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  supiwrt  functions  of  the 
combatant  commands  would  give  the 
CINCs,  who,  after  all,  are  held  responsible 
for  the  successful  cor.'duct  of  military  oper- 
ations, greater  control  over  the  structure 
and  operation  of  forces  under  their  com- 
mand. 

Overall,  this  is  an  excellent  idea.  It  makes 
no  organizational  sense  to  divorce  authority 
from  responsibility,  which  is  precisely  what 
the  current  imlfied  command  system  does. 
The  CINCs  should  have  greater  authority 
to  structure  and  operate  the  forces  under 
their  command.  It  is  they  who  will  com- 
mand the  forces  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 
They  thus  should  have  sufficient  authority 
to  structure  and  prepare  those  forces  in 
time  of  peace. 

(3)  Giving  the  unified  commandert  a 
budget 

Currently,  the  combatant  commanders  are 
invited  to  comment  on  the  budget  affecting 
the  forces  under  their  command,  but  they 
have  no  real  authority  to  decide  its  out- 
come. This  means  the  CINCs  of  the  unified 
commands  are  held  accountable  for  forces 
over  which  they  have  limited  control. 

To  remedy  this  it  Is  proposed  that  the 
CINCs  have  a  separate  budget  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  combat  forces  under  their  com- 
mand. Such  a  CINC  budget  would  cover  the 
cost  of  many  functions  now  mainly  con- 
trolled by  the  Services.  Example:  support 
and  administrative  functions:  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence 
(CI);  Joint  training;  maintenance;  military 
construction  and  training  expenses  for  mis- 
sions assigned  to  the  CINCs'  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

The  Services  balk  at  this  proposal.  They 
charge  that  saddling  the  combatant  com- 
manders with  administrative  and  budget 
duties  would  create  new  "mini  Pentagons." 
which  would  duplicate  the  administrative 
and  budgeting  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  office  and  the  JCS." 


It  Is  true  that  giving  the  CINCs  a  leparate 
budget  would  complicate  the  budgeting 
procea.  But  It  should  be  poaaible  to  Increaae 
the  CINCs  contribution  to  the  budgeting 
process  without  giving  them  a  separate 
budget.  They  could  share,  for  example,  with 
the  JCS  Chairman  the  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing the  program  objectives  and  budget 
proposals  of  each  Military  Department.  The 
direct  participation  of  the  CINCs  could  be 
guaranteed  without  actually  requiring  them 
to  submit  a  separate  operating  force  budget. 
Military  Departments 

The  moat  critical  organizational  problem 
In  the  Pentagon  is  the  predominance  of  the 
three  Services  or  Military  Departments  in 
the  decision-making  process.'"  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lacks  the  political  author- 
ity to  control  the  parochial  interests  of  the 
Services.  The  Service  Chiefs  dominate  the 
JCS  system,  while  the  Service  Secretaries 
can  steamroli  OSD.  Powerful  Service  com- 
ponents, such  as  Army  or  Navy  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  unified  commanders, 
constrain  the  latter's  authority  and  inde- 
pendence. And  the  limited  influence  of  the 
CINCs  in  the  programming  and  budgeting 
process  gives  the  Services  the  upper  hand  in 
choosing  the  military's  weapon  systems. 

To  remedy  the  problems,  some  analysts 
suggest  combining  the  staffs  of  the  Service 
Chiefs  and  the  Service  Secretaries.  Propo- 
nents of  this  argue  that  combining  the 
staffs  of  the  military  Service  Chiefs  and  the 
civilian  Service  Secretaries  would  reduce 
staff  duplication.  This  raises  objections 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  which 
fear  that  the  changes  would  unduly  restrict 
Service  activities.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Charles  A.  Gabriel  charges  that 
fusing  the  staffs  would  "result  in  the  loss  of 
Institutional  benefits  of  military  leadership 
of  the  Service."  •>  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Wlckham,  Jr.  claims  that  these 
proposals  would  strengthen  "the  role  of  the 
Service  Secretary  at  the  expense  of  the 
Service  Chief  and  'leave  uncertain  who 
within  the  Army  would  be  responsible  to 
give  advice  on  operational  matters  such  as 
warfightlng  doctrine  or  organization  and 
missions  of  combatant  commands,"  " 

These  complaints  are  revealing.  It  Is  true 
that  many  Service  reform  proposals  would 
restrict  the  Services  somewhat.  But  this  ia 
precisely  what  la  needed  in  strategic  plan- 
ning and  the  allocation  of  resources.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  input  of  Service 
technical  and  operational  expertise  into  the 
program  and  budget  process.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  retain  the  contradictory  positions  or 
conflicting  signals  that  the  Services  give 
when  called  upon  to  provide  a  budget  for 
their  forces. 

Excessive  Service  influence  on  U,8.  mill- 
tMry  planning  has  resulted  In  the  neglect  of 
vital  military  missions.  Example:  (1)  the 
failure  of  the  Navy  to  acquire  sufficient  sea- 
lift  and  of  the  Air  Force  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient airlift;  (3)  the  failure  of  the  Air  Force 
to  provide  adequate  close  air  support  for  the 
Army;  (8)  the  neglect  of  special  operation 
forces,  demonstrated  so  clearly  in  the  failed 
Iranian  hostage  rescue  attempt;  and  (4)  the 
heavy  reliance  of  the  Army  on  the  helicop- 
ter because  of  constraints  on  Army  avia- 
tion." In  the  sum,  many  military  missions 


"See  Senate  Staff  Report,  op.  ciL.  pp.  302-324: 
Barrett,  op.  ciL,  pp.  52-54.  123-145.  259-262:  Stead- 
man,  op.  CiL,  p.  33. 


■•See  the  testimonies  of  three  unified  command- 
ers In  the  Conference  Committee  Report  on  the 
DOD  Authorization  Act.  1985.  cited  In  Senate  Staff 
Report,  op.  ciL,  pp.  310-311. 

""Specific  Comments  on  Certain  Provlalons  of 
Locher  Bill."  op.  ciL 


"Senate  Suff  Study,  op.  eiL.  pp.  414-450:  Bar- 
rett, op.  CiL,  pp.  6S-46. 

'•  Letter  from  Oenerml  Charles  A.  Osbriel,  U8AF, 
to  Smator  Barry  Ooldwater.  4  February  19B6. 

"Letter  from  General  John  A  WIckhsm,  U8A. 
to  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  4  February  19S6. 

"  flmstc  Report,  op,  e<(.,  p.  445. 


have  fallen  through  the  cracks  because  of 
the  lack  of  strategic  guidance  from  the  top. 
Nevertheless,  although  reducing  the  size 
of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Military 
Departments  may  cut  down  on  wasted  ener- 
gies and  duplication.  It  will  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  Pentagon's  most  Im- 
portant force-plaimlng  problem:  the  lack  of 
a  central  policy-making  authority  willing  to 
establish  force-planning  priorities  according 
to  a  coherent  and  practical  strategic  plan. 
And  fusing  the  civilian  and  military  staffs 
will  not  solve  this  problem.  Only  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  force  the  Services  to 
adopt  priorities  in  the  early  phases  of  the 
budgeting  process  would  ensure  that  vital 
military  missions  such  as  airlift  and  seallft 
were  not  neglected. 

CONCltTSIOIf 

The  Packard  Commission  has  a  number  of 
very  good  Ideas  for  changing  the  military 
organisation  and  command  structure  of  the 
IT.S.  armed  forces.  Four  Packard  Commis- 
sion proposals  are  particularly  noteworthy: 
1)  consolidating  the  acquisition  authority  in 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense;  3)  designat- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  the  principal  uniformed  military 
advisor  to  the  President;  3)  placing  the 
Joint  Staff  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  JCS  Chairman;  and  4)  channeling  the 
reports  and  commands  of  the  combatant 
commanders  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
JC8.»« 

In  addition  to  these  Packard  Commission 
recommendations,  it  is  imijeratlve  that  the 
Pentagon,  and  whenever  necessary,  the 
Congress,  take  measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  subordlnatas  reporting  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  provide  the 
Secretary  with  more  flexibility  to  organise 
his  office  as  he  sees  fit,  create  a  new  joint 
subspecialty  in  the  officer  oorpi  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Joint  Staffs,  and 
strengthen  the  Secretary's  and  the  JCS 
Chairman's  control  over  the  planning,  pro- 
gramming, and  budgeting  proceas. 

Service  opposition  to  many  of  these  pro- 
posals Is  unreasonable,  but  predictable.  The 
current  planning,  programming,  and  budg- 
eting process  Is  the  optimum  bureaucratic 
environment  for  the  Servtces  because  it  en- 
ables them  to  exert  enormous  Influence  on 
its  outcome.  A  combination  of  weak  central 
authority  in  OSD  and  powerful  Scrvloe 
staffs  In  the  mUltary  department!  prMtloal- 
ly  guarantees  that  force-planning  wUl  not 
be  made  with  priorities  or  a  coherent  strate- 
gic purpose  in  mind. 

Reforms  that  strengthen  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  authority  over  the  planning  and 
budgeting  process  are  neceasary  to  correct 
this  problem.  So  are  measures  to  improve 
the  quality  of  military  advice  the  Prvaldent 
receives  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
technical  and  mUltary  Input  of  the  Servloes 
is  Invaluable,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
confuse  coherent  force-planning. 

MUltary  reform  In  general,  however,  la  no 
green  light  to  cut  defense  spending.  Change 
for  Its  own  sake  or  attacks  by  anti-mllltary 
critics  on  weapon  systems  are  not  genuine 
military  reform.  Rather,  military  reform 
should  be  made  with  the  express  purpose  of 
Improving  combat  effectiveness  and  culti- 
vating a  tradition  of  excellence  In  the  ranks 
of  U,8.  combat  forces.  In  short.  It  should 
fociu  on  the  very  purpose  of  combat  foroes, 
which  Is  to  fight  and  win  U.S.  wars.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  8ALB8 


•4  Packard  CommlMlon  Rsport,  op,  M.,  p.  U. 


•  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arma  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $60  million 
or,  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act,  those  In 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  80  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that. 
In  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRO  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cation I  have  received. 

The  notification  follows: 
DsmiBi  Sscmtmr  Assmtauci  Aobnct, 

Wathington,  DC,  May  I,  /MS. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01S17/86ct. 
Hon.  RtcKAis  C.  LuoAK, 
Chairman,  Committtt  on  Foreign  lUlationi. 
U.S.  Senate ,  Washington,  DC. 

DMa  Ma.  CKAiuiAir:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  S6(^)(l>  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
wanUng  herewith  Transmittal  No.  se-Sl, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letters)  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
I1B5  million.  ShorUy  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely. 

OLsmi  A.  Rum, 
Acting  Dirtetor. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-SU 

Nonoi  or  PaopoBSD  Issoamci  or  Lima  or 
OiTB  PuKSCAm  TO  SscnoM  3e(bKl)  or 
TKi  Asms  EnraxT  Contiol  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Korea. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

jruMoM 

Major  defense  equipment  > IIM 

Other >• 

Total IM 

>  As  dsflnsd  in  Metlon  47(8)  of  ths  Anna  Export 
Control  Act. 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  servioes  of- 
fered: Fifty  UH-IH  helicopters.  60  turbine 
engines,  special  tooU.  test  and  support 
equipment,  and  concurrent  spare  parts. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (XWX). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  strvloas  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vU)  SseUon  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  >0  September  IMS. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congreas: 
May  1, 1986. 

PoucT  JusnnoATioii 
KOMA-m-iM  RiuoorTias 
The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  60  UH-IB  helloopUra,  60 
turbine  engines,  special  tools,  test  and  sup* 
port  equipment,  and  concurrent  spare  parts. 
The  estimated  cost  Is  1166  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
poUoy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
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states  by  helping  to  Improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Important  force  for  regional 
stability  and  economic  progress  In  northeast 


Korea  needs  these  helicopters  to  provide 
increased  airlift  capability  and  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  VS.  Army  assets  deployed  in 
that  country.  Korea  will  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  these  helicopters  into  its  armed 
forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  Bell  Hel- 
icopter Textron  of  Port  Worth,  Texas  and 
AVCO-Lycoming  Division  of  Stratford,  Con- 
Jiectlcut. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
assignment  in  Korea  of  one  contractor  rep- 
resentative for  six  months  and  four  visits  of 
14  days  each  by  six  n.S.  Oovemment  per- 
sonneL 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  n.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ARMS  FOR  TAIWAN,  NOT  FOR 
RED  CHINA 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  an  incisive  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  with 
the  heading  "Arms  for  China.  Alms 
for  Taiwan."  The  editorial  writer  asks: 
"Why  is  the  United  Stetes  selling 
fighter  technology  to  China  when  it 
won't  sell  new  aircraft  to  its  allies  on 
Taiwan?"  The  answer  usually  given  by 
apologists  for  Red  China  is  that  she  is 
tying  down  Soviet  forces  in  East  Asia 
and  serves  as  a  military  asset  of  the 
West.  Both  arguments  are  fallacious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union 
wiU  not  significantly  reduce  its  forces 
in  Asia  whatever  its  relations  with 
Conununist  China.  For  at  least  two 
decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  under- 
taken the  systematic  and  long-term 
development  of  energy  and  other  nat- 
lutil  resources  in  its  Asian  provinces. 
This  resource  rich  region  is  the  most 
vulnerable  as  well  as  valuable  land  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Regardless  of  its  re- 
lations with  Communist  China,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  constructed  a 
logistics  infrastructure  and  deployed 
military  forces  adequate  to  defend  the 
region  east  of  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Soviet  concern  about  the  pres- 
ence of  American  military  forces  in 
the  west  Pacific  and  its  concern  about 
Japan  provide  additional  reasons  why 
the  Soviets  will  keep  massive  military 
forces  in  the  Far  East. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
Soviet  military  expansion  in  the  east- 
em  provinces  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  reduction  of  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  number  of  Soviet 
divisions  facing  the  West  have  actually 
Increased  during  the  buildup  in  the 
East.  Thus,  the  premise  that  Red 
China  is  tying  down  Soviet  troops  that 
otherwise  would  be  elsewhere  disap- 
pears under  critical  analysis. 

The  contention  that  Communist 
China  is  a  military  asset  for  the  West 
is  equally  unconvincing.  Soviet  capa- 


bilities are  little  hampered  by  Commu- 
nist Chinese  foot  soldiers  arrayed  in  a 
defensive  mode.  Moreover,  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  presume  that  Western  invento- 
ry or  productive  capacity  could  pro- 
vide the  enormous  mass  of  weaponry 
and  supplies  needed  to  make  Red 
China  a  match  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  little  that  Red  China  can  di- 
rectly contribute  to  the  military  secu- 
rity of  the  West. 

As  Dr.  James  Oregor  of  the  Pacific 
basin  project  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  has  written: 

In  the  immediate  and  perhaps  ultimate 
future,  the  non-Communist  states  of  littoral 
and  insular  Asia  might  very  well  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  West  and  to  the  United 
States  than  (Red  China)  In  terms  of  the 
provision  of  basing  and  support  facilities— in 
any  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  brings  us  back  to  the  argu- 
ment adopted  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, that  it  is  in  the  real  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  upgrade  the 
aging  aircraft  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  an  ally  who  is  and 
always  has  been  ready  to  support 
America  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues wlU  read  and  pay  attention  to 
the  editorial  and  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recohd. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 

1986} 

Arms  roa  Chiha,  Alms  for  Taiwah 

China  Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
several  other  nations  in  a  U.N.  Security 
Council  vote  last  Monday  condemning  the 
UJS.  for  its  raid  on  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl's  ter- 
rorist bases  in  Libya.  This  unfriendly  ges- 
ture, coupled  with  a  condemnatory  state- 
ment from  Peking  shortly  after  the  raid, 
raises  an  interesting  question  about  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  How  did  the  U.S.  ever  get  the 
idea  that  its  tilt  toward  Ctiina  and  away 
from  Taiwan  would  be  generously  rewarded 
by  Peking? 

That  line  of  inquiry  raises  yet  another, 
more  immediate  question:  Why  is  the  U.S. 
selling  fighter  teciinology  to  China  when  it 
won't  seU  new  aircraft  to  its  allies  on 
Taiwan? 

The  Reagan  administration  told  Congress 
earlier  this  month  that,  after  two  years  of 
review,  it  plans  to  sell  Ctiina  some  $550  mil- 
lion of  aviation  equipment  to  upgrade  its  P- 
8  Jets.  Very  few  people  oppose  the  sale. 
China's  P-8s  are  not  much  better  than 
flying  rust  buckets,  and  even  with  U.S.  high- 
tech  they  won't  present  much  of  a  threat  to 
U.S.  friends  in  Asia.  China  wants  the  equip- 
ment so  ttiat,  among  other  things,  the  P-8s 
can  fly  at  night  and  be  able  to  intercept  any 
Soviet  bombers  going  south  for  vacation.  Al- 
though China's  U.N.  vote  is  not  encouraging 
to  hopes  of  Improved  U.S.-Chlna  relations, 
the  sale  will  bring  in  some  export  dollars. 

What  does  rankle,  however,  is  the  U.S.  re- 
luctance to  upgrade  Taiwan's  air  force  in 
the  same  way.  A  group  of  50  prominent  con- 
servatives recently  sent  a  letter  to  the 
White  House  raising  that  issue,  while  a  few 
folks  in  Congress  have  hinted  they  might 
oppose  the  sale  unless  something  Is  done  for 
Taiwan.  Right  now  Taiwan's  most  advanced 
fighter  Is  the  P-5E.  a  small  and  obsolescent 
plane  that  is  Inferior  to  some  advanced 
fighters  China  Is  developing.  Taiwan  retains 


air  superiority  over  the  Taiwan  Strait,  but 
unless  it  Is  able  to  buy  U.S.  advanced  F-30 
or  F-ie  Jets,  this  superiority  wiU  eventually 
vanish.  China  refuses  to  renounce  invasion 
as  a  way  to  unite  the  two  Chinas. 

American's  Peking  lobby  doesn't  like  any 
weapons  sales  to  Taiwan,  of  course,  because 
it  fears  the  communist  Chinese  will  scream 
to  high  heaven.  It  also  claims  a  fighter  sale 
would  violate  the  U.8.  promise,  made  in  the 
1983  Slianghal-n  communique,  to  gradually 
reduce  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

But  what  else  is  new?  The  Chinese  always 
complain,  loudly  and  in  public,  a  tactic  that 
usually  gets  them  what  they  want.  The 
Shanghai-II  dociunent  Is  a  case  in  point, 
since  It  probably  violates  America's  earlier 
promise  (in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act)  that 
it  would  sell  Taiwan  enough  weapons  to  ade- 
quately defend  itself.  Somehow  we  doubt 
China  would  be  so  affronted  this  time  that 
it  would  realign  itself  with  the  Soviets,  or 
deny  Itself  the  U.S.  capital  and  technology 
it  wants  to  promote  Its  "open  door"  econom- 
ic policy.  The  Chinese  are  already  pursuing 
better  relations  with  Moscow;  they  recently 
hosted  in  Peking  the  highest-ranking  Krem- 
lin visitor  in  15  years.  China  defines  its  own 
interests  as  walking  a  line  between  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  West. 

The  U.S.  has  it  own  interests  to  think 
about  too.  One  is  being  seen  around  the 
world  as  a  reliable  ally.  Taiwan  is  surely 
that,  most  recently,  we're  told,  having  quiet- 
ly offered  to  host  America's  Pacific  air  and 
naval  bases  if  they  were  thrown  out  of  the 
Philippines.  The  sale  of  advanced  fighters 
would  reassure  Taiwan  that  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  China  aren't  going  to  undermine  its  secu- 
rity.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  lifr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  the  pligjit  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  denial  of  their  right  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Government's  interference  with 
their  cultural  and  religious  life.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  to  raise  this  sub- 
ject today.  Holocaust  Day,  as  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  defeat  of  nazlsm 
in  World  War  II  did  not  end  the  perse- 
cution of  all  Jews  around  the  world. 

Another  significance  of  this  day  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bern  experts 
meeting  on  human  contacts,  a  follow- 
up  meeting  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  Agreement,  has  arrived  to 
its  halfway  point  today.  At  this  time  It 
is  difficult  to  discern  if  any  progress  is 
being  made  at  that  meeting.  Indeed, 
the  unresponsiveness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  our  human  rights 
pleas  and  its  consistent  record  of  vio- 
lating almost  all  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  caused  many  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  our  continuing  to 
adhere  and  demanding  adherence  to 
the  Final  Act. 

I  understand  the  frustration  behind 
these  sentiments  as  I  feel  frustrated 
myself.  Still,  I  am  convinced  that  to 
denounce  any  of  the  hiunan  rights 
agreements  such  as  the  one  signed  in 
Helsinki  would  be  a  misguided  act.  If 


our  adveraarles  are  determined  and 
stubborn  in  their  violations,  so  much 
the  more  determined  and  stubborn 
must  we  become  in  demanding  compli- 
ance to  international  obligations  sol- 
emnly undertaken.  Nowhere  Is  this 
more  Important  than  in  our  fight  to 
assist  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  a  few  days  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
will  arrive  for  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  This  will  provide  us  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  learn  pa- 
tience, endurance,  quiet  determination 
from  one  who  demonstrated  these 
qualities  under  the  most  difficult  clr- 
ciunstances.  I  predict  he  will  not 
advise  us  to  ease  up  on  the  pressure,  to 
give  up  on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  or  to 
compromise  with  the  oppressors.  He 
will  call  on  us  not  to  ease  the  pressure 
imless  and  until  all  Jews,  who  so 
desire,  may  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
freely. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  release  itself, 
after  all.  Is  the  result  of  a  long  and  de- 
termined campaign.  There  are,  howev- 
er, masses  of  refusenlks  left  behind. 
Let  me  Just  briefly  mention  two  cases 
here. 

Emmanuel  and  Alia  Smellansky  of 
Moscow,  with  their  young  son  Mlsha. 
are  waiting  for  an  exit  permit  for  over 
16  years.  Their  application  was  re- 
fused under  the  excuse  that  Emman- 
uel possesses  state  secrets  as  a  former 
metallurgical  engineer.  In  fact,  Ehn- 
manuel  was  fired  from  his  Job  shortly 
after  hU  first  application  and  had  to 
support  his  family  as  a  night  watch- 
man ever  since. 

Aleksandr  Parltsky  and  his  family 
are  waiting  for  their  exit  visa  for  10 
years.  In  recent  years  Aleksandr  suf- 
fered 3  years  imprisonment  for  orga- 
nizing Jewish  cultural  activities.  His 
health  was  so  undermined  in  prison 
that  a  few  months  ago  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  I  was  relieved  to  learn, 
though,  that  his  health  has  Improved 
since. 

BCr.  President,  our  commitment  to 
human  rights,  If  we  are  serious  about 
It,  cannot  be  subject  to  ups  and  downs 
as  a  result  of  temporary  political 
winds.  As  long  as  we  have  the  example 
of  the  Shcharanskys  before  us  we  can 
do  no  less  but  maintain  the  pressure 
by  any  reasonable  means  available  to 
us.  If  we  persist  long  enough  the 
Soviet  Government  will  relent  and 
decide  that  to  continue  the  denial  of 
the  fundamental  right  of  emigration  is 
simply  not  worth  the  price  of  the  re- 
sulting international  opprobrlimi.  On 
this  Holocaust  Day  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues' continuing  attention  to  and 
support  of  this  worthy  cause.* 


and  Pacific  dtlsens  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  more  than  4 
million  Asians  living  In  the  United 
States  and  their  success  here  has  been 
Impressive.  Historically.  Asian  immi- 
grants have  made  tremendoiu  contri- 
butions to  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try—from Chinese-Americans  who 
helped  to  build  the  transcontinental 
railroad  to  Japanese-Americans  who 
helped  to  establish  Hawaii's  sugar  In- 
dustry. 

In  our  time.  Asians  have  become  suc- 
cessful business  owners,  entrepre- 
neurs, and  are  emerging  as  a  powerful 
political  voice.  They  have  also  excelled 
academically,  taking  full  advantage  of 
our  greatest  resource,  our  education 
system.  The  freedom  to  make  one's 
own  way  U  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  country  is  based  and  Asian-Ameri- 
cans, with  their  ethic  of  hard  work 
and  self-sufficiency,  provide  an  exam- 
ple that  we  can  all  learn  from. 

I  think  of  the  Indochinese  refugees 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  with 
little  more  than  the  shirts  on  their 
backs  and  proven  themselves  success- 
ful and  Industrious  citizens  of  our 
country.  I  think  of  the  Philippine-  and 
Korean-Americans  as  well  as  the 
Asian-  and  Indian-Americans  who 
make  such  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  my  home 
State  of  IlllnoiB.  I  think  of  Ellison  Oni- 
zuka,  the  grandson  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants, who  grew  up  on  the  island  of 
Kona  In  Hawaii,  where  he  worked  in 
the  coffee  fields.  He  was  a  star  athlete, 
an  honor  student,  and  an  Eagle  Scout, 
as  well  as  an  Air  Force  test  pilot  for  8 
years.  He  always  had  the  dream  of 
being  an  astronaut,  but  until  recently 
there  were  no  Asian-American  astro- 
nauts. Ellison  Onlzuka  did  not  give  up 
on  his  dream.  He  made  It  a  reality.  His 
story  is  an  Inspiration  not  only  to 
Asians,  but  to  all  hard-working  people. 

Asians  have  been  called  a  model  mi- 
nority, but  I  think  the  term  "model 
Americans"  Is  more  appropriate. 
Through  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion, they  have  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  our  country,  and  realised  their 
own  American  dream.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ASIAN-AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President.  May  5 
marked  the  beginning  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week,  a  time  when 
we  honor  the  achievements  of  Asian 


PBS  DOCUMENTARY  ON  DRUNK 
DRIVINO 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  night,  May  7,  a  compelling 
doctmientary  called  "Drinking  and 
Driving:  the  Toll,  the  Tears"  wUl  be 
shown  nationally  over  public  broad- 
casting television  stations. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  it 
because  I  believe  it  effectively  focuses 
attention  on  the  need  to  continue  the 
fight  against  driving  whUe  Impaired  by 
alcohol. 

This  doctmientary  brings  together 
an  unlikely  alliance  of  drivers  and  vic- 
tims. It  serves  clearly  to  Illustrate  that 
drunk  driving  affects  lu  all. 


The  area  of  highway  safety  Is  of 
great  concern  to  me.  I  have  sponsored 
or  supported  legislation,  now  signed 
Into  law.  to  reduce  the  death  toll  on 
our  highways  related  to  alcohol  and 
dmg  abuse. 

Hundreds  of  people— most  of  them 
young  Americans  In  the  18  to  20  age 
group— owe  their  lives  to  changes  In 
State  drinking  ages  brought  about  by 
the  Federal  law  that  requires  States  to 
enact  age  21  drinking  laws  in  return 
for  full  allocation  of  Federal  aid  for 
highway  construction.  States  without 
age  21  drinking  on  October  1  wlU  lose 
8  percent  of  their  Federal  highway 
construction  funds.  The  amount  with- 
held Increases  to  10  percent  the  next 
year. 

In  1982,  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  Increase  Federal  funding  for  States 
that  require  mandatory  license  sus- 
pension for  driving  while  undier  the  in- 
fluence. The  law  expanded  in  1984  to 
enable  States  to  use  laws  against 
drugged  driving  In  qualifying  for  the 
Increased  Federal  ftmding. 

In  addition,  the  1984  law  will  im- 
prove tracking  of  repeat  drunk-driving 
offenders  by  providing  funding  to 
States  that  computerize  their  traffic 
records. 

In  1984.  Congress  passed  changes  in 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  code  that  pre- 
vent drunk  drivers  from  escaping  their 
debts  from  danuige  judgments  under 
bankruptcy. 

Recently,  Senator  Packwooo  joined 
with  me  In  Introducing  legislation  to 
improve  the  safety  of  IntersUte  truck 
and  bus  operations  by  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  a  vigorous 
effort  to  detect  impairment  in  profes- 
sional drivers. 

Both  tough  penalties  and  Incentives 
have  significantly  decreased  the 
deaths  and  Injuries  from  driving  while 
Impaired  by  alcohol.  But  the  loss  of 
life  and  limb  to  alcohol  continues  to 
represent  a  terrible  waste. 

Every  driver  needs  to  know  that  one 
can  be  drunk  enough  to  kill  or  injure 
someone  before  one  reaches  the  legal 
Intoxication  level.  We  need  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  make  sure  that 
our  friends  and  loved  ones  do  not  drive 
when  their  judgment  and  coordination 
are  Impaired. 

Laws  are  working.  But  each  of  us 
needs  to  do  our  part  in  the  fight  to 
save  lives  and  prevent  Injuries.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  for,  once  again,  helping  to 
raise  our  consciousness.* 


WHAT  PARENTS  DONT  KNOW 
ABOUT  CRACK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  year  I  have  become  disturb- 
ingly aware  of  the  Influence  crack  and 
rock  cocaine  have  had  on  our  youth. 
These  purified  cocaine  nuggets  have 
Introduced  many  of  our  young  to  the 
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addictive  drug  of  cocaine  because  this 
form  is  cheap  and  it  produces  SLn  in- 
stant high.  For  as  little  as  $4  to  $5,  one 
can  buy  a  hit  or  puff  of  rock  cocaine. 
Tliis  new  drug  form  is  spreading 
across  the  coimtry  and  has  introduced 
a  whole  new  class  to  cocaine— long 
thought  of  as  the  drug  of  the  upper 
and  Jet  classes. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  met  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  to  consider  new  methods 
of  dealing  with  rock  and  crack  cocaine. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  develop  a 
model  statute  to  help  State  and  local 
officials  in  policing  freebase  houses 
where  rock  and  crack  cocaine  are  sold 
and  smoked.  Law  enforcement  must  be 
prepared  to  curb  the  possible  epidemic 
of  rock  and  crack. 

But  law  enforcement  is  not  the  only 
solution.  We  must  also  educate  our 
youth  and  their  parents  about  this 
lethal  drug.  Its  highly  addictive  nature 
and  health  hazards  should  be  known 
to  any  potential  user.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  People  magazine  devoted  sev- 
eral pages  to  an  informative  discussion 
of  crack  cocaine  with  the  director  of 
an  adolescent  treatment  center.  I 
would  imagine  that  most  kids  read 
People  and  am  pleased  to  see  the  mag- 
azine help  in  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  letter 
to  People  and  the  article  on  crack  co- 
caine be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
May  6, 1986. 
People, 

Time  and  Life  Building.  Rockefeller  Center. 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Editor:  I  commend  People  for 
"What  Parents  Don't  Know  About  'Crack,' 
the  New  Cocaine  Threat .  .  .,"  May  12  issue. 

I  noted  that  ElUen  Morehouse  referred  to 
a  1985  study  finding  that  cocaine  use  among 
teens  is  up  in  every  region  of  the  country 
"except  the  South."  Unfortunately,  that 
has  changed,  at  least  in  Florida,  thanks  to 
cocaine  "crack"  or  "rock."  Veteran  law  en- 
forcement people  in  Florida,  deeply  con- 
cerned, tell  me  the  rock  craze  is  the  fastest- 
growing  drug  problem  they've  faced,  espe- 
cially for  teens. 

While  I'm  pushing  some  loophole-closing 
legislation,  I  know  the  real  hope  must  lie  in 
public  infonnation  and  education.  Tour 
piece  should  make  Mom  stop,  when  she 
gives  Johnny  $5  for  the  movie,  and  realize 
she  Just  provided  the  price  of  a  "rock  hit." 
And  the  awful  truth  it  provides  about  addic- 
tion and  destruction  will  hopefully  help  dis- 
courage young  people  from  trying  it. 

Thanks  for  this  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

La  WTON  Chiles. 

V.S.  Senator. 

What     Parerts     Doh't     Know     About 
"Crack."  the  New  Cocaine  Threat.  Could 
BE  Hazardous  to  Their  Kids 
For  years  cocaine  largely  escaped  the  grim 
and  sordid  reputation  reserved  for  other  il- 
licit  drugs.   WhUe   hardly   anyone   argued 
that   coke   was   completely    harmless,    the 
social  threats  posed  by   the  champagne  of 


drugs"  seemed  sufficiently  remote  to  most 
American  families.  Experts  did  warn  that 
coke  snorting  could  result  in  disorders  rang- 
ing from  inflamed  sinuses  to  psychosis,  but 
few  thought  it  to  be  relentlessly  addictive. 
Cocaine  might  be  a  problem  for  celebrities 
and  fast-trackers,  many  parents  reasoned, 
but  not  for  neighborhood  kids. 

Such  perceptions  are  changing  with  the 
appearance  of  cocaine  in  a  more  menacing, 
smokable  "freebase"  form.  Called  "crack"  or 
"rock,"  it  is  potent,  conveniently  packaged 
and  cheap  enough  to  attract  even  teenagers 
on  an  allowance.  From  the  big  cities,  it  al- 
ready has  invaded  the  suburbs. 

As  director  of  adolescent  treatment  at 
Stony  Lodge  Hospital's  Outpatient  Recov- 
ery Center  in  Ossining,  N.Y.,  Ellen  More- 
house has  seen  the  crack  problem  grow.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell  and  New  York  Universi- 
ties, she  is  also  executive  director  of  the 
Student  Assistance  Services,  whose  alcohol- 
and-drug  use  prevention  program  for  New 
York's  Westchester  County  is  serving  as  a 
model  for  schools  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Morehouse.  36,  who  lives  with  her 
attorney  husband  and  2-year-old  son  in 
Westchester,  spoke  with  reporter  Jane 
Sudgen  on  the  social  roots  of  the  new  co- 
caine epidemic  among  teens. 

How  fast  ia  cocaine  use  spreading  among 
young  people? 

In  a  1975  University  of  Michigan  study,  9 
percent  of  high  school  seniors  surveyed  said 
they  had  used  it  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 
Ten  years  later  that  number  was  up  to  17 
percent.  The  survey  in  1985  also  found  co- 
caine use  up  among  all  groups  of  teens- 
males  and  females,  college  bound  or  not, 
urban  and  rural— and  in  every  region  of  the 
country  except  the  South. 

Isn  't  cocaine  expensive? 

The  idea  that  cocaine  is  Just  for  the  rich  is 
a  myth.  It's  like  pocket  calculators — expen- 
sive when  they  first  appeared,  but  now 
anyone  can  afford  them.  In  New  York  City 
a  gram  of  coke— enough  for  10  good-size 
lines,  or  doses— goes  for  $80  to  $120  on  the 
streets.  Most  teens  know  where  to  get  co- 
caine, and  a  group  might  pool  their  money 
on  Friday  night  to  get  high.  Our  research  in 
Westchester  County  found  no  difference  in 
the  pattern  of  cocaine  use  between  those  in 
the  poorest  and  richest  high  schools.  It  is  an 
equal-opportunity  epidemic. 

How  did  cocaine  become  a  "drug  of 
choice"  with  kids? 

Adolescents  by  definition  are  trendy.  In 
the  late  '60s  it  was  "in"  to  look  poor,  to  be 
earthy,  natural,  to  wear  worn-out  Jeans  with 
patches.  Marijuana  became  popular  then; 
smoking  pot  made  you  mellow.  But  now  ma- 
terialism is  back.  Money  is  okay,  success  is 
great,  the  more  designer  labels  the  better. 
Cocaine  fits  the  mood  of  the  19808.  It's  a 
high-performance  drug  associated  with 
movie  stars,  athletes,  the  rich  and  glamor- 
ous. 

Is  it  easy  to  get  hooked  on  cocaine? 

Let's  face  it:  Coke  really  works,  at  least  at 
the  start.  When  a  person  first  uses  it,  he 
gets  a  feeling  of  well-being.  He  can  stay  up 
later,  work  longer.  Sexual  performance  may 
be  improved,  initially.  In  the  case  of  teen- 
agers who  may  not  be  socially  confident, 
coke  gets  them  where  they  want  to  be.  They 
become  part  of  the  group,  and,  unlike 
heroin,  there's  neither  the  stigma  nor  the 
dangers  from  the  use  of  needles.  Coke  is  a 
white  powder,  which  makes  it  seem  more  so- 
cially acceptable. 

What  exactly  is  crack? 

It's  a  kind  of  dealer-prepared  cocaine  free- 
base,  in  which  powdered  coke  ia  mixed  with 


baiting  soda  and  water  to  form  a  paste. 
After  the  concoction  hardens.  It  looks  like 
off-white  granulated  sugar,  it  is  broken  into 
chips  or  tiny  lumps. 

Wiat  is  the  advantage  of  crack? 

Crack  is  easier  to  use.  Lots  of  people  find 
it  distasteful  to  snort  powdered  cocaine.  But 
crack  is  pure;  it  can  be  used  in  a  cigarette  or 
smoked  In  a  pipe.  It's  cheap  and  convenient. 
A  two-dose  vtal  of  crack  costs  about  $10. 

Is  crack  dangerous? 

Smoking  cocaine  freebase  is  much  more 
potent  and  very  dangerous  form  of  coke  use. 
In  snorting  the  powder,  it  takes  up  to  five 
minutes  for  the  user  to  feel  the  effects.  But 
in  smoking  freebase,  it  taken  only  eight  sec- 
onds. The  high  is  almost  Immediate,  the  eu- 
phoria more  intense.  The  heart  starts  beat- 
ing at  a  very  fast  rate,  blood  pressure  often 
rises,  and  heart-lung  problems  and  seizures 
can  occur.  The  terrifying  thing  about  crack 
is  that  a  youngster  could  become  addicted  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

What  is  the  pattern  of  cocaine  use? 

Cocaine  users  develop  a  tolerance  for  the 
drug.  The  euphoria  is  never  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  They  might  use  four 
times  more  cocaine  and  still  never  repeat 
the  original  high.  But  the  addict  so  craves 
the  ultimate  rush  that  he  lets  everyting  else 
go  and  assumes  great  risks  to  get  cocaine. 

How  do  addicted  youngsters  support  their 
grouting  drug  habits? 

Many  t>egin  to  steal— from  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends.  They  might  rip  off  car  radios, 
turn  to  prostitution— anything  for  the  ulti- 
mate high.  Some  become  drug  dealers  them- 
selves. 

Why  are  youngsters  so  reluctant  to  heed 
warnings  about  cocaine? 

There's  a  natural  tendency  among  kids  to 
experiment.  They  tend  to  do  dangerous 
things  without  considering  the  conse- 
quences. Kids  often  ignore  adults'  warnings. 
One  youngster  I  know  bought  crack,  got 
into  his  car,  put  one  of  the  rocks  in  his  pipe, 
lit  up,  inhaled,  stepped  on  the  accelerator 
and  passed  out.  He  hit  a  phone  pole  but  mi- 
raculously survived. 

Have  parents  contributed  to  this  casual 
disregard  of  cocaine's  dangers? 

If  an  adolescent  sees  his  parents  as  heavy 
drinkers  or  users  of  drugs— even  such  things 
as  sleeping  pills— he  will  think  it  is  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  get  rid  of  problems,  a  way 
to  feel  better.  And  a  lot  of  today's  parents 
grew  up  in  the  Vietnam  era  and  used  drugs. 
They  saw  movies  like  Reefer  Madness,  but 
they  believed  that  pot  did  not  hurt  a  lot  of 
them.  So  they  don't  believe  cocaine  is  dan- 
gerous, either.  They  won't  take  it  seriously. 
Parents  say  to  me,  "I  know  my  child  is  going 
to  experiment,  and  I  don't  mind.  I  Just  don't 
want  him  to  use  too  much."  this  is  tragic. 
Before  they  know  it,  their  kids  are  hooked. 

If  parents  suspect  their  child  is  on  eth 
caine,  what  signs  should  they  look  for? 

Dramatic  weight  loss  over  a  relatively 
short  time  is  one  sign,  especially  with  crack. 
Sometimes  they  cough  up  a  black  mucus. 
One  kid  lost  16  pounds  in  a  month.  It  often 
takes  parents  a  while  to  see  the  changes  in  a 
child's  life  patterns.  He  used  to  be  interest- 
ed in  his  girlfriend,  sports,  his  homework; 
now  he  isn't  interested  in  much  of  anything. 
His  grades  skid.  After  every  high  there  is  a 
crash,  so  another  early  sign  is  the  young- 
ster's staying  in  bed.  Kids  on  cocaine  some- 
times sleep  14,  16  hours  because  they  are  so 
exhausted  after  the  high. 

How  can  youthful  addicts  be  helped? 

The  first  step  is  to  stop  the  use  of  cocaine, 
or  any  mood-altering  drug,  immediately  and 
completely.  Sometimes  this  requires  hospi- 


taUBatlon  to  break  aocealbility  to  the  drug. 
Even  without  that,  there  must  be  urine 
screening  at  least  twice  a  week.  Parent* 
mutt  get  Involved  in  the  recovery;  the 
family  must  be  educated  about  the  addictive 
process.  The  kids  ahould  understand  that 
recovery  la  going  to  be  hard,  but  it  ia  easy  to 
relapse.  They  must  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams of  such  groupa  as  Narcotics  Anony- 
mous or  Cocaine  Anonymous  or  even  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  The  schools  can  provide 
support  through  counselors.  Exercise  is  im- 
portant: It  also  is  a  stimulant,  but  a  natural 
one.  Our  program  of  abstinence  and  life- 
style ctiange  lasts  generally  six  to  13 
months,  but  we  look  on  cocaine  addiction  •» 
a  life-long  Illness. 

Can  the  cocaine  epidemic  be  stopped? 

The  cocaine-prevention  battle  really  starts 
with  cigarettes  and  alcohol.  Not  everyone 
who  smokes  or  drinks  turns  to  cocaine,  but 
there  are  very  few  cocaine  users  who  did  not 
first  use  tobacco,  marijuana  or  alcohol. 
More  broadly  there  is  the  whole  psychology 
of  drugs.  Our  society  must  see  that  we  are 
far  too  much  a  drug  culture.  Changing  atti- 
tudes in  any  profound  way  won't  come 
easily,  but  there's  hope.  Smoking,  for  exam- 
ple, Is  no  longer  the  vogue.  There  has  been 
some  decrease  in  alcohol  consumption,  and 
marijuana  use  is  down  somewhat,  too.  We 
must  make  cocaine  unctiic.  We  must  degla- 
morize  it  before  it's  too  late.* 


THE  SEMI-LIBRART  OF 
CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  through 
my  lifetime,  I  have  seen  people  pro- 
testing all  kinds  of  cases,  frequently 
doing  more  harm  through  their  pro- 
test, 

I  frankly  find  it  kind  of  refreshing 
that  people  are  protesting  the  fact 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  Is  not 
open  more  hours  of  the  week. 

I  would  hope  that,  somehow,  a  prac- 
tical compromise  can  be  worked  out 
that  will  open  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  little  more.  A  Nation  that  has  one- 
third  of  the  world's  economy— by  far, 
the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth— ought  to  be  able  to  keep  Its  na- 
tional library  open  to  accommodate  its 
students  and  scholars. 

Recently,  an  interesting  item  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  writ- 
ten by  Russell  Mokhlber  entitled, 
"The  Semi-Library  of  Congress." 

I   ask   that   it  be   printed   in 
Rbcoro. 

The  Item  follows: 

The  Semi-Librart  op  Cohoreis 
(By  Russell  Mokhlber) 

Question:  What  do  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la. Peru.  Cuba.  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Honduras.  East  Oer- 
many,  Japan.  Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia. 
Spain.  Belgium.  Australia  and  Italy  have  in 
common? 

Answer  Their  national  libraries  are  open 
more  hours  per  week  than  the  national  li- 
brary of  the  United  States:  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  cut  its  reading  room  hours  by  30  per- 
cent. On  March  10.  the  first  weekday  since 
1897  that  the  Library  was  scheduled  to  be 
closed  in  the  evening,  more  than  100  people 
gathered  In  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  main 


the 


reading  room  and  refused  to  leave  at  the 
new  dodng  hour.  5:80  P.M.  We  stayed  until 
»:S0  P.M.,  the  old  closing  time.  For  the  first 
hour  or  so,  indivlduaU  itood  and  expressed 
their  love  for  the  Library  of  Congreu  and 
their  outrage  at  the  early  closing. 

The  alt-tn  was  organised  by  the  "Books 
Not  Bombs  Campaign  to  Save  the  Library  of 
Congress."  a  group  of  Library  users.  The 
reading  room  was  transformed  into  a  forum 
on  President  Reagan  and  how  his  policies 
have  hurt  the  nation.  Speakers  made  the 
point  that  this  priorities  are  up-slde-down 
and  that  it  was  ridiculous  for  the  President 
to  be  spending  billions  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  while  at  the  same  time  closing 
the  Library's  doors  and  foreclosing  on  farm- 
ers. 

William  Hiny.  who  was  one  of  the  protes- 
tors, said;  "Free  access  to  information  Is  a 
foundation  of  Democracy,  and  the  closing  of 
the  greatest  library  In  the  world  on  most 
weekday  evenings  and  Sundays,  combined 
with  the  cut  in  Library  services  to  blind  and 
handicapped  persons,  the  ciutailment  of  ac- 
quisition of  needed  current  material  and  the 
cuts  in  cataloging,  rendering  much  material 
Inaccessible,  drastically  restricU  the  flow  of 
infonnation  and  serves  to  undermine  de- 
mocracy." 

The  protest  continued  on  March  11  and 
March  13,  and  on  March  13,  an  organiser, 
Mary  Maloney,  received  a  telephone  call 
from  William  J.  Welsh,  deputy  librarian, 
who  told  her  that  if  the  protest  continued 
ttuit  evening,  the  police  would  make  arresU, 
"Why  was  the  Library  changing  lU  policy?" 
she  asked  Mr.  Welsh,  who  replied  that  the 
protest  was  "no  longer  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose" and  had  become  "too  political." 

That  evening,  14  people,  including  a  77- 
year-old  woman,  were  arrested,  many  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  because  they  re- 
fused to  leave.  Since  then,  four  more  people 
have  been  arrested,  raising  the  total  to  18. 
By  now,  many  of  the  organisers  have  re- 
ceived stay-away  orders  prohibiting  them 
from  using  any  Library  facilities  through 
Oct.  1. 

Rather  than  ordering  arrests  and  issuing 
stay-away  orders,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Daniel  J.  Boontin,  should  be  Joining  with  us 
in  the  main  reading  room  to  protest.  It  Is 
not  enough  for  him  to  give  passionate  testi- 
mony before  Congressional  committees,  al- 
though it  was  Just  such  testimony  that  In- 
formed and  inspired  many  of  the  demon- 
strators. 

On  Feb.  30.  Dr.  Boorstln  testified  before 
members  of  Congress  that  "the  situation  of 
your,  of  our  Library  is  serious.  It  is  even 
dangerous,  and  could  become  tragic  for  our 
nation,  the  Congress  and  the  whole  world  of 
learning."  He  said  that  the  planned  cutback 
In  hours  would  make  the  Library's  services 
and  resources  "inaocessible  to  any  person 
who  must  hold  down  a  regular  Job."  He  said 
that  if  current  budgetary  cuts  were  pursued, 
the  Library  would  "quickly  deteriorate."  He 
said:  "It  can  be  disintegrated  in  a  decade 
and  destroyed  in  two  decades."  He  argues 
that  the  Library  would  be  transformed  from 
"a  monument  to  our  Founders'  faith  in 
knowledge,  a  byproduct  of  our  nation's  faith 
in  freedom  of  Inquiry,"  into  a  "symbol  of  a 
nation's  lack  of  faith  in  Itself,  a  symptom  of 
a  nation  In  terror  and  decline." 

Dr.  Boorstln  said:  "Historians  will  not  fall 
to  note  that  a  people  who  could  spend  $300 
billion  on  their  defense  would  not  spend  $18 
million  on  their  knowledge— and  could  not 
even  keep  their  libraries  open  In  the  eve- 
nings." And  he  called  the  budget  cuts  "anti- 
democratic and  anti-knowledge," 


Otir  message  exactly.* 


NAT7M  AND  INNA  MEIIifAN: 

PERSISTENT  AND  DEDICATED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  have  endured  har- 
assment from  Soviet  officials  because 
of  their  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  Meimans'  dogged  determination 
to  emigrate  has  resulted  in  worldwide 
support  for  their  plight. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Paris, 
France,  from  Indiana,  and  from  Illi- 
nois expressing  deep  concern  for  the 
Meimans  and  for  Inna's  health.  Inna 
has  had  four  cancer  operations  and 
the  prognosis  is  not  good  while  under 
Soviet  medical  care.  Western  medical 
authorities  have  suggested  treatment 
that  could  provide  a  cure,  but  without 
permission  to  emigrate,  such  treat- 
ment is  only  a  dream. 

I  implore  Soviet  officials  to  permit 
the  Meimans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


CHILD  SEXUAL  ABUSE  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  I  wtvB  inadvertently  left 
off  S.  2398  when  it  was  Introduced  last 
Thursday,  May  1,  1986.  I  support  this 
legislation  Just  as  I  supported  S.  664 
which  the  senior  Senator  from- 
Delaware  [Mr.  RothI  introduced  last 
year. 

Senator  Roth  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  time  and  effort  he  has  devoted 
to  the  issue  of  child  pornography. 
Both  he  and  Senator  Sam  Ntnm  have 
demonstrated  diligence  and  leadership 
in  bringing  this  problem  before  the 
American  people. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  chaired  by  Senator 
Roth,  conducted  a  year-long  investiga- 
tion Into  the  sexual  abuse  and  exploi- 
tation of  children  through  the  crass, 
dehumanizing  experiences  forced  on 
them  by  pedophiles.  Last  year,  the 
subcommittee,  in  emotionally  filled 
hearings,  heard  from  a  young  man 
who  was  fighting  to  overcome  the  per- 
sonal scars  he  had  suffered  as  a  result 
of  sexual  exploitation.  I  would  like  to 
echo  the  remarks  Senator  Roth  made 
in  his  statement  on  May  first  when  he 
Introduced  S.  3398. 

For  the  sake  of  our  children,  we  must  do 
more  to  restrict  the  availability  of  child  por- 
nography to  these  Individuals  (pedophiles). 

Last  year  when  8.  554  was  Intro- 
duced, I  cosponsored  the  act  because  I 
felt  it  was  a  good  first  step  toward 
eliminating  the  loopholes  that  exist  in 
the  law.  Right  now,  the  law  provides 
for  penalties  for  both  the  production 
and  distribution  of  child  pornography 
but  does  little  to  restrict  the  advertise- 
ment of  that  illegal  material. 

This  legislation  is  also  important  for 
it  amends  the  Mann  Act  and  makes 
the  law  applicable  to  males  as  well  as 
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females.  The  PSI  Subcommittee  heard 
considerable  testimony  which  pointed 
to  the  exploitation  of  young  children 
of  both  sexes  by  pedophilies  often  by 
transporting  them  across  State  lines. 
Formerly,  the  Mann  Act  only  applied 
If  money  changed  hands  and  was  de- 
signed to  prohibit  interstate  prostitu- 
tion. Under  S.  2398,  pedophiles  who 
exchange  young  victims  for  their 
pleasure  will  also  be  covered  by  the 
Act. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
join  other  Senators  in  supporting  this 
bill  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  move  quickly  to  enact  this  bill.« 


dations     and     criticisms     are     acted 
upon.« 


A  NEED  TO  DO  MORE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  has  completed  its  long- 
awaited  study  of  Federal  Indian 
health  care  programs. 

As  one  who  urged  that  such  a  report 
be  compiled.  I  salute  the  work  of  the 
advisory  panel  headed  by  Dr.  Rashi 
Fein  of  Harvard  Medical  School.  I  am 
also  proud  that  Dr.  Clark  Marquart  of 
Rosebud.  SD.  was  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Advisory  Panel 
which  assisted  in  preparing  this 
report.  Dr.  Marquart  has  long  been 
active  in  Indian  health  programs  and 
efforts  to  improve  them  both  on  a 
State  and  national  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  good  news  is  that 
the  health  of  native  Americans  has 
improved  dramatically  since  the 
Indian  Health  Service  was  founded  in 
1955.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  mortal- 
ity rate  for  Native  Americans  is  still 
nearly  1.5  times  that  of  the  general 
American  population. 

This  study  will  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  long-needed  review  of  Indian 
health  care.  The  OTA  study  found 
that  there  exists  confusion  and  lack  of 
direction  in  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Federal  role 
has  never  been  determined  beyond  the 
year-to-year  direction  of  Congress  and 
the  current  Presidential  administra- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  strengthening  current 
Indian  health  programs  in  Indian 
country.  Since  the  foimding  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  there  has  come 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  role  that 
education  and  preventative  medicine 
play  in  improving  the  health  status  of 
Native  Americans.  Pneumonia  and  in- 
fluenza deaths  have  decreased  by  50 
percent.  However,  the  incidence  of  dia- 
betes and  infant  mortality  continue  to 
be  higher  than  the  general  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Advisory 
Panel  and  the  staff  of  OTA  for  this 
important  report.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  its  recommen- 


HOIiOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  communities  all  over  the  world 
will  gather  to  commemorate  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Holocaust.  Millions  of 
people  will  pause  to  reflect  on  the  cold 
years  from  1933-45  in  which  the  world 
witnessed  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  human  history. 

We  in  the  Capitol  gathered  to  light 
candles  in  memory  of  the  6  million  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  Israel  will  ob- 
serve 1  minute  of  silence  in  their 
memory.  During  these  moments,  buses 
will  sit  silently  on  the  streets,  teachers 
will  interrupt  lessons,  and  children 
win  quietly  cease  activity.  For  1 
minute,  the  entire  country  will  sit  in 
suspended  animation  pondering  the 
horrors  of  the  Holocaust.  The  gas 
chambers.  The  starving  children.  The 
torture.  The  disease.  The  smell  of 
death.  The  silence. 

It  is  fitting  that  today  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Israeli  Government  as 
Holocaust  Remembrance  Day,  or  Yom 
Hashoah.  for  it  falls  between  the  date 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
against  the  Nazis  and  before  Israel's 
War  of  Independence.  It  also  falls 
during  a  traditional  mourning  period 
for  the  Jewish  people. 

Today  not  only  Israel  and  the 
United  States  but  people  the  world 
over  mourn  the  senseless  deaths  of  6 
million  Jews  together.  We  should  also 
take  a  moment  to  praise  the  resolve  of 
those  who  climbed  back  from  the  edge 
of  annihilation  to  create  a  future  in 
the  Jewish  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  the 
Holocaust  is  a  testimony  to  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  That  Adolf  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  forces  set  out  to  system- 
atically exterminate  a  once  vibrant 
and  thriving  commimlty  of  Jews  In 
Eastern  Europe— simply  because  they 
were  bom  Jews— Is  unfathomable.  But 
that  the  world  stood  by  In  silence  and 
witnessed  these  heinous  crimes  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

No  one  protested  when  S.S.  General 
Heidrich  and  some  of  the  most  educat- 
ed people  In  Germany  sat  down  to  de- 
termine the  "Final  Solution"  to  the 
Jewish  question. 

No  one  took  seriously  the  words  of 
German  boys  and  girls  marching 
through  the  streets  singing  "When 
Jewish  blood  spurts  from  the  knife, 
then  aU  goes  twice  as  well".  Or  the 
night  of  broken  glass,  when  Jewish 
shops  and  businesses  throughout  Ger- 
many were  ordered  smashed  and 
burned  by  the  Nazis. 

The  world  was  silent  in  1938  when 
the  Gestapo  first  ordered  and  hauled 
thousands  of  Jews  to  concentration 
camps.  And.  too  few  listened  to  the 
cries  of  6  million  Jews  or  protested  as 


they  were  carted  off  to  their  deaths  In 
Nazi  gas  chambers.  Because  the  voices 
of  outrage  were  not  heard,  the  Na^ 
came  to  power  and  began  their  cam- 
paign to  exterminate  the  Jews  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

But  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
refused  to  keep  silent.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mordechai  Anlelewicz.  Jews 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  organized  resist- 
ance forces  to  fight  Nazi  liquidation. 
By  smuggling  in  arms  through  the 
Polish  underground.  Anlelewicz  and 
his  forces  succeeded  in  holding  off  the 
German  forces  for  1  month.  In  the 
end.  only  a  few  crept  their  way  to  free- 
dom through  the  pipes  of  the  Warsaw 
sewer  system.  Although  most  of  the 
resistance  forces  were  killed  by  Ger- 
mans, it  was  not  without  protest, 
struggle,  and  anger. 

The  world  should  have  taken  a  page 
from  Anlelewicz  and  his  resistance 
forces.  It  should  have  organized  and 
interceded  in  that  era  of  desperation 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews.  But  the  world 
sat  in  silence  as  6  million  were  con- 
sumed by  Nazi  flames. 

It  is  our  Job  to  assure  that  this  si- 
lence is  broken,  again  and  again.  That 
the  world  is  never  allowed  to  forget 
what  happened  during  the  Holocaust. 
We  know  that  those  who  forget  the 
lessons  of  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  its  mistakes.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  these  hor- 
rors will  never  again  be  repeated.  For 
the  sake  of  the  future,  we  must  not 
forget  the  past. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PERSONAL 
USE  OF  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
VEHICLES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  which  will  impose  a 
reasonable  moratorium  on  the  en- 
forcement of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  personal  use  of  employer- 
provided  vehicles.  I  speak  of  S.  2090, 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  our  history  on  this 
Issue  is  a  tortured  one.  In  1984,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act,  which  included  a  requirement  for 
"contemporaneous  recordkeeping"  to 
docimient  all  Federal  tax  deductions 
relating  to  the  personal  use  of  such  ve- 
hicles. The  IRS  interpreted  these  reg- 
ulations in  such  an  onerous  fashion 
that  the  resulting  public  outcry  led  to 
a  1985  repeal  and  restatement  of  the 
legislation.  However,  the  IRS  legisla- 
tion that  followed  this  restatement  of 
congressional  Intent  failed  to  make  all 
the  changes  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress. Small  businesses  still  are  under 
the  gun:  they  have  to  exercise  caution 
to  the  point  where  they  can  see  no 
practical  difference  between  current 


regulations  and  the  repealed  legisla- 
tion. The  questions  asked  on  the  1985 
tax  forms  leave  many  such  taxpayers 
worried  that  any  affirmative  answer  is 
the  shortest  way  possible  to  a  tax 
audit. 

Frankly,  it  is  time  to  revisit  the 
issue.  It  is  time  to  implement  a  more 
reasoned  approach.  We  should  use  this 
moratorium  period  to  review  these 
regulations  and  to  see  if  we  can  com- 
bine sound  tax  treatment  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  employer-provided  vehi- 
cles with  a  reasonable  recordkeeping 
requirement  on  our  constltutents.  S. 
2090  will  give  us  the  time  for  this 
review  by  delaying  any  enforcement  of 
the  regiilations  until  at  least  July  1, 
1987.  It  will  also  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  issuing  any  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  substantiation 
requirements  for  these  deductions 
during  the  moratorium  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  excellent  legislation,  and 
I  urge  Its  speedy  passage.* 


TECHNOLOGY  LITERACY 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  an  issue  which  is  of  enormous 
importance  in  maintaining  our  coun- 
try's competitive  edge  in  an  increasing- 
ly complex  world:  The  education  of 
our  youth  in  technology. 

During  the  past  few  years.  Congress 
has  recognized  the  importance  of 
training  our  future  generations  In 
mathematics  and  science.  We  have 
translated  this  concem  into  legislation 
that  promotes  these  disciplines  in  our 
schools.  We  have  not,  however,  made 
the  same  kind  of  effort  with  technolo- 
gy education. 

My  distinguished  colleague  for  West 
Virginia  recently  addressed  this  prob- 
lem by  introducing  the  Technology 
Literacy  Act  in  the  Senate.  Once 
again.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  demon- 
strated his  commitment  to  progressive 
ideas  and  a  strong  belief  In  opportuni- 
ty and  excellence.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  able  and  farsighted  leiul- 
ership. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Technology  Literacy  Act  will  catalyze 
the  national  debate  on  technology 
education,  and  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor it. 

Mr.  RocKETELLER  Euid  I  Share  the 
belief  that  teaching  students  about 
technology.  Its  impact  on  our  culture, 
its  place  in  our  history  and  Its  promise 
for  the  future  is  critical  to  their  educa- 
tion and  our  Nation's  prosperity.  We 
must  instill  in  our  younger  genera- 
tions the  same  spirit  of  Innovation  and 
creativity  that  made  this  country  the 
leader  of  today's  technological  revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  testimony  by  Mr. 
RocKETELLER  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education.  I  am  cer- 


tain that  Senators,  like  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  will  find  his  comments 
thoughtful  and  enlightening. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Tkstimony  by  SntATOR  John  D.  Rockitkl- 
LXK  IV,  Thx  Tkhmoukiy  Educatiom  Act 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  U  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
to<lay  to  testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  3102.  the 
"Technology  Education  Act".  As  chief  spon- 
sor of  the  companion  bill,  8.  1823,  the 
"Technology  Literacy  Act",  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
and  present  my  views  on  this  Important 
issue. 

Over  the  years,  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee has  shown  time  and  again  its  com- 
mitment to  improving  and  maintaining  ex- 
cellence in  our  country's  educational 
system.  This  Committee  can  take  pride  in 
Its  many  accomplishments  and  its  foresight 
in  identifying  new  educational  challenges. 
During  the  last  few  years,  for  example, 
mathematics  and  science  have  become  a  key 
priority  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
Thanks  to  legislation  which  emphasized  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  scientific  base,  we 
have  developed  new  curricula,  trained  quali- 
fied teachers  and  Increased  the  exposure  of 
our  children  to  mathematics  and  science  at 
an  early  age. 

Today,  you  have  once  again  proven  your 
concem  and  foresight  by  holding  this  hear- 
ing In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
training  our  youth  In  technology.  As  the 
Carnegie  Foimdatlon  noted  in  a  recent 
report,  we  are  running  the  risk  of  Jeopardiz- 
ing this  country's  economic  security  by  rais- 
ing a  "technologically  illiterate"  generation. 
In  my  view,  we  are  facing  an  unprecedent- 
ed challenge  to  our  economic  prosperity.  We 
have  to  build  our  future  prosperity  In  an  in- 
creasingly technological  world  where  many 
talented  nations  compete  effectively.  There- 
fore, it  is  Imperative  that  our  country, 
which  led  the  world  into  the  age  of  technol- 
ogy, maintain  its  edge  and  provide  its  chil- 
dren with  the  skills  they  need  to  compete 
and  prosper. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that,  although 
technology  goes  hand  In  hand  with  scientif- 
ic and  mathematical  knowledge.  It  may  de- 
velop from  a  practical  need  and  an  Imagina- 
tive mind.  It  Is  this  talent  for  Innovation 
and  the  ability  to  find  technological  solu- 
tions that  we  need  to  Instill  In  our  studenU 
if  we  are  to  compete  In  the  world  market' 
and  enhance  our  own  future.  I  believe  that 
teaching  studenU  about  technology,  Its 
Impact  on  our  culture,  Its  place  in  our  histo- 
ry and  its  promise  for  the  future  will  go  a 
long  way  in  achieving  this  goal. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  "Technology 
Education  Act".  This  bill  promotes  the 
teaching  of  technology  as  part  of  the  sec- 
ondary curriculum,  making  students  knowl- 
edgeable and  comforUble  with  technology 
at  an  early  age.  Furthermore,  the  "Technol- 
ogy Education  Act"  provides  for  teacher 
training,  development  of  new  courses  and 
emphasizes  hands-on  experience  of  techno- 
logical principles. 

In  order  to  Implement  these  ideas,  this 
Act  esUbllshes  a  program  of  granU  for  the 
development  of  model  demonstration 
projects  In  technology  education  In  second- 
ary schools. 

For  those  of  us  who  represent  traditional- 
ly underserved  areas,  this  bill  provides  a 
thoughtful  solution  by  requiring  an  equita- 
ble geographic  distribution  of  the  demon- 
stration projects.  Just  as  Importantly,  it  In- 
sures the  commitment  and  Interest  of  the 


local  educational  agencies  by  placing  Umlta' 
tlons  on  the  amount  of  Federal  aaslstanoe, 
thus  requiring  that  the  cost  of  the  projects 
be  supplemented  using  other  non-Federal 
contributions. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspecU  of  the 
"Technology  Education  Act"  Is  that  It  pro- 
motes the  national  dissemination  of  all  the 
research,  eoursework,  development,  training 
materials  and  practical  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  demonstration  projects.  New  technol- 
ogy education  programs  will  directly  benefit 
from  this  Information  and  the  original  in- 
vestment will  pay  off  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  these  times  of  economic 
austerity  and  budget  deflciu,  It  would  be  Ir- 
responsible on  my  part  not  to  acknowledge 
that  H.R.  3102  and  8.  1823  call  for  appro- 
priations of  $3  million  In  fiscal  year  1M7. 
Although  this  amount  Is  minute  compared 
to  what  we  spend  on  other,  perhaps  leas 
worthy  programs,  it  Is  crucial  that  we  care- 
fully monitor  where  we  spend  money  and 
why. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  will  have  to 
make  tough  decisions  esUbllshlng  their 
spending  priorities.  Education— at  the  feder- 
al level,  to  supplement  and  enrich  the  ef- 
forts of  the  sutes— Is  fundamentally  impor- 
tant. A  world-class  education  system  is  cen- 
tral to  our  nation's  economic  destiny,  and 
right  now,  our  education  system— once  the 
envy  of  the  world— has  fallen  behind 
Japan's  and  several  Europeon  nations  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  level.  Well-Designed 
expenditures  for  Innovations  in  education 
are  critical  InvestmenU.  If  we  sacrifice  these 
critical  InvestmenU,  we  will  be  shortchang- 
ing our  children  and  endangering  their  eco- 
nomic future. 

I  recently  ran  across  an  article  by  Ernest 
Boyer  called  "A  Perspective  on  Education". 
In  it  Mr.  Boyer  says:  "The  issue  is  not  com- 
puters. The  Issue,  rather,  is  the  changing  of 
our  society,  driven  by  a  technology  revolu- 
tion that  Is  an  fully  important  as  the  indus- 
trial revolution  over  100  years  ago." 

I  agree  with  this  assessment.  We  are  Uvlng 
a  technological  revolution  which  our  coun- 
try helped  to  create.  We  cannot  sit  back  and 
watch  it  go  by.  We  must  improve  this  coun- 
try's limate  ability  to  tackle  new  chaUengea 
by  giving  our  children  the  tools  they  need: 
the  technical  skills  to  compete  in  the  21st 
century.  The  "Technology  Education  Act" 
Is  far  from  the  whole  answer,  but  I  hope  It 
will  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  a  national 
.  debate  on  the  critical  need  to  enhance  our 
children's  grasp  of  technology. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  the  "Technology 

Education  Act "  and  to  praise  Congressman 

BoccRXK  for  the  leadership  on  this  Issue. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 


UHTIL  to  KM. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  then  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
once  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  May  7,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

McooninoN  or  ciktain  skm  ators 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
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in  favor  of  the  following  Senators  for 
not  to  exceed  S  minutes  each:  Senators 
Hawkins,  McConnkll.  Cranston,  and 
PRoxmitc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTOfX  MORMINC  BOSIHBSS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tday  6. 1986 


May  6, 1986 


2295,  the  military  reorganization  bill, 
and  possibly  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
331,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  avionics  to 
China.  Votes  can  be  expected  through- 
out the  day  on  Wednesday,  May  7, 
1986. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Democratic  leader  have  any  fur- 
ther business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  is  most  gra- 
cious, as  always.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing further. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  continuing 
courtesies  to  me. 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  May  7. 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
8:16  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  7, 1986.  at  10  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  could  also  turn  to  S. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that,  and  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order  of  the  Senate,  I  move  that 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  6,  1986: 

National  Aerohadtics  ahd  Space 

AominSTRATIOH 

James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


ASSESSING  THE  CIVIL  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RKPRESINTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Fordham  University  Law  School  and  the  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute  hosted  an  excellent 
National  Symposium  on  Civil  Justk»  Issues. 
This  symposium  brought  together  50  of  the 
leading  thinkers  and  practitk>ners  within  the 
legal,  iudkMl,  business,  academic,  consumer, 
journalism,  and  k)cal  government  fiekte  to  dis- 
cuss the  full  range  of  past  experiences  and 
future  perspectives  on  civil  justice  reform,  al- 
ternatives to  litigatk)n,  and  the  relatk>nship  be- 
tween the  tort  system  and  the  liability  issues 
which  are  so  prominent  on  the  national 
agenda  today.  I  understand  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  symposium  will  be  published.  I 
wouki  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consult 
them  for  a  comprehensive  summary  of  all 
viewpoints  on  the  cun'ent  liability  situatk)n,  co- 
gently expressed  by  their  leading  advocates. 

A  distinguished  constitutent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Rk:hard  J.  Haayen,  presklent  of  the  Allstate 
Insurance  Group  of  Northbrook,  IL,  is  cunwitly 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Insur- 
ance Informatton  Institute,  one  of  the  host  or- 
ganizatk>ns  for  the  symposium.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  thoughtful  historical  and  philosophteal  per- 
spective on  the  civil  justk^e  system  outlined  in 
Mr.  Haayen's  remarks  to  the  symposium  on 
May  1, 1986. 

AODRKSS  BT  RlCHAKO  J.  HaATXR  BDORI  THS 

Ihstitdti  por  Civil  Jdstici  Symposhjii 

Good  Afternoon. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Institute,  I  would  like  to  add  my  wel- 
come to  all  of  you  to  this  symposium  on  our 
NaUon's  OvU  Justice  System.  I  applaud  the 
Institute  and  its  staff  for  all  of  the  hard 
work  that  they  have  done  to  make  this 
meeting  an  enUghtening  challenge  to  each 
of  us;  a  challenge  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  ongoing  process  of  evaluating  our 
Civil  Justice  System. 

Evaluating  the  system  is  no  easy  task.  If 
the  issues  were  black  and  white  instead  of 
gray,  if  the  problems  were  simple  instead  of 
so  complex,  if  things  were  either  good  or 
iMUl,  there  would  be  no  debate  nor  any  con- 
troversy. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  good  in  the  Civil  Justice 
System  and,  yet,  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
that  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  It. 
That's  why  It's  necessary  for  all  of  us.  not 
Just  to  talk,  but  to  act,  and  act  in  ways  that 
will  enhance  the  best  and  cure  the  wont  of 
this  system. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  clarify  that  it's 
not  my  intent  to  speak  with  you  about  spe- 
cific reform  proposals.  Instead,  what  I 
would  hope  to  do  today  is  share  with  you  a 
slightly  different  perspective  of  the  debate 
generally,  and,  also  to  share  with  you,  spe- 


cifically, the  perspective  of  at  least  one  In- 
surance company— Allstate. 

To  understand  the  larger  perspective  of 
the  Civil  Justice  controversy,  we  must  first 
destroy  one  of  the  major  myths  which  has 
emerged:  the  myth  that  the  debate  Is  little 
more  than  a  fight  between  Uwyers  and  in- 
surance companies. 

Now,  if  your  major  source  of  Information 
about  the  controversy  is  television  or  even 
the  press,  it's  easy  to  understand  how  such  a 
myth  could  develop.  But  the  myth  is  Just 
that.  and.  since  it  tends  to  cloud  the  public's 
perception  of  the  truly  significant  issues,  it 
is  important  to  begin  by  explaining  what 
the  controversy  Is  not. 

It's  not  a  battle  between  lawyers  and  in- 
surers. They  are  only  intermediaries  in  the 
system,  a  system  with  tremendous  influence 
in  our  Nation's  overall  social  and  economic 
performance.  No  two  interest  groups,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  totally  control  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country's  Civil  Justice  System. 

There  is  another  reason  more  deeply 
rooted  in  economics  why  the  lawyer/insurer 
fight  myth  is  false. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Insurance 
industry  and  the  lawyer  industry  are  two  of 
the  principal  Industries  that  benefit  from 
the  performance  of  the  system.  And  I  have 
to  beUeve  that  if  the  fight  were  exclusively 
between  these  two  groups,  we  are  each 
smart  enough  to  extract  concessions  from 
the  other.  That  way,  we  could  both  avoid 
the  risk  presented  by  the  current  level  of 
public  scrutiny  into  both  our  Industries. 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  behavior  of 
the  insurance  industry  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  the  Civil  Justice  System,  I  would 
agree. 

But  to  those  who  argue  that  the  insurance 
industry  caused  the  crisU,  I  can  only  say 
that  at  best,  they  reveal  a  fundamental  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  problem.  Or,  at 
worst,  they  are  trying  to  deflect  public  scru- 
tiny away  from  the  deficiencies  of  the 
system  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  the  issues  are  larger  than 
both  the  insurance  Industry  and  the  legal 
industry.  The  issues  that  have  stemmed 
from  this  avU  Justice  controversy  affect 
virtually  all  sectors  of  our  society. 

I  will  concede  that  this  myth  does  bear  a 
seed  of  truth.  I  agree  that  we  do  have  a 
fight  on  our  hands. 

But  that  fight  is  not  between  lawyers  and 
Insurers,  or.  as  some  accounts  would  lead 
you  to  believe,  between  Insurers  and  Insur- 
ance buyers. 

When  the  heart  of  the  controversy  is  ex- 
posed, I  beUeve  what  we  find  la  a  ■ociety 
that  U  fighting  with  Itself. 

A  society  struggling  to  rationalise  the  In- 
herent confUet  between  the  sought-after 
benefits  of  risk-taking  behavior,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  advene  oonaequenoes  such 
behavior  will  Inevitably  produce,  on  the 
other. 

The  conflict  does  not  necessarily  produce 
significant  controveny  until  circumstances 
demand  that  we  make  choices  between  the 

two.  , 

Such  a  time  to  make  a  choice  Is  now.  This 
certainly  Is  not  the  first  time  society  has 
had  to  confront  such  choices.  It  happens 


often  In  a  dynamic  society  with  a  dynamic 
economy.  To  prove  that  the  time  Is  now 
right  for  a  reevalutlon  of  the  CIvU  Justice 
System  and  that  the  conflict  may  be  mora 
evolutionary  than  revolutionary.  I'd  like  to 
take  a  brief  detour  Into  history. 

The  origins  of  our  CIvU  Justice  System  an 
British,  and  that  system  ItseU  Is  a  product 
of  literally  centuries  of  evolution,  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  forms  of  Anglo4axon 
clvUlaatlon. 

In  lU  earliest  and  crudest  forms,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Civil  Justice  System  was  one 
characterised  by  concepts  of  absolute  UabO- 
ity.  In  large  measure,  it  was  punitive  In 
nature.  For  instance,  if  an  individual's 
animal  created  harm,  the  animal  was  simply 
put  to  drath. 

As  society  advanced,  certain  exceptions  to 
the  strict  liability  concept  emerged.  Finan- 
cial remuneration  replaced  the  "eye  for  an 
eye"  system  of  compensation,  or  revenge. 
But  the  concept  of  strict  liability  remained 
intact  until  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  British  sodety 
concluded  that  the  Imposition  of  strict  li- 
ability might  discourage  or  prevent  industri- 
al development.  So  they  changed  the  law  to 
encourage  the  production  of  jobs  and 
wealth.  What  they  did  was  aUow  an  Individ- 
ual to  escape  liability  altogether,  if  he 
proved  that  he  hod  exercised  du«  care  in  his 
conduct. 

American  courts  followed  and  ultimately 
developed  what  became  known  as  the  negli- 
gence action,  which  protected  the  defendant 
still  further.  First,  It  reauired  that  the 
plaintiff  prove  that  the  defendant  had 
failed  to  meet  the  prevailing  standard  of 
care.  Secondly.  It  required  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  further  that  he  or  she  did  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  injury. 

American  society's  goal  of  economic 
growth  drove  those  decisions.  That  goal  con- 
tinued to  drive  our  legal  system  with  no  rad- 
ical changes— except  perhaps  for  the  work- 
en'  compensation  sUtutes.  which  reflect  an 
economic  growth  strategy— until  the  eco- 
nomic frulU  of  the  post-World  War  II  boom 
began  to  be  felt  in  this  Country.  This  time 
the  change  was  Internally  generated,  and. 
not  legislated. 

Post-war  prosperity  in  America  produced 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  values  and  be- 
liefs of  the  American  pubUc.  It  was  those 
new  values  that  wera  rafleeted  in  the  behav- 
ior of  our  Judges  and  juries. 

Think  beck  for  a  moment.  In  the  late  'SOs 
and  early  '60s.  America  was  more  prosper- 
ous than  ever  before.  Our  economy  was 
booming,  and  the  living  standards  of  most 
of  our  population  had  Improved  dramatical- 
ly. We  dominated  the  global  economy. 

We  viewed  otir  resources  as  boundless  and 
our  economic  potential  as  limitless.  Umlt- 
leas.  too.  was  America's  compassion.  We 
stopped  saying  "no"  to  Injured  victims  and 
started  bending  and  breaking  the  rules  of 
the  liability  system  to  find  an  available 
source  of  compensation. 

Defenses  previously  available  to  defend- 
ants began  to  fall,  immunities  wen  de- 
stroyed and  new  theories  devised  to  increase 
the  odds  of  a  recovery. 


•  Thii  "buUet"  lymbol  identifies  itatementi  or  insertiom  which  sn  not  ipokeo  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  die  ttoor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate,  word.  JMcrted  or  appended.  nd>ef  disn  .poken.  by  a  Member  of  the  HouM  on  die  noof. 
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Obvloualy,  Izxreasing  insurance  protection 
fueled  this  phenomenon  and  perhaps  cre- 
ated the  now  well-known  theory  of  "deep 
pockets." 

To  this  extent,  we  were  a  source  of  our 
own  current  complaints,  because  without 
the  insurance  mechanism,  the  Civil  Justice 
System  would  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  today. 

Let  me  emphasise,  however,  that  I  point 
to  this  pact-war  phenomenon  In  our  Na- 
tion's liability  system  not  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, but  merely  as  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  our  Civil  Justice  System  reflects 
choices  made  along  the  way  by  society. 
Choices  that,  when  made,  reflected  the 
values  and  beliefs  of  society. 

I  believe  we're  at  a  similar  crossroad 
today.  Choices  must  now  be  made. 

The  Civil  Justice  System  must  change. 
And  it  will  change,  in  my  opinion,  because 
our  larger  social  and  economic  priorities 
continue  to  change  and  evolve,  bringing 
with  them  underlying  changes  in  the  values 
and  beliefs  of  American  citizens. 

I  believe  that  the  choices  society  must 
now  make  in  the  Civil  Justice  arena  are 
similar  to  th<>  choices  now  being  grappled 
with  in  the  fiscal -policy  arena. 

Both  the  tax  reform  and  budget  deficit  de- 
bates, as  well  as  the  Civil  Justice  debate,  re- 
flect conflict  between  our  post-war  idealism 
and  our  contemporary  realism.  Neither  are 
subject  to  simple  solutions.  Both  require  dif- 
ficult choices. 

Insurers  and  lawyers  will  participate  in 
the  Civil  Justice  debate.  However,  neither 
shotild  be  allowed  to  win.  Society  at  large 
wiU  win  by  seizing  the  opportunity  to  re- 
evaluate its  Civil  Justice  System,  and  to 
make  the  choices  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  system  achieves  its  larger  social,  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  goals. 

I  would  now  like  to  look  to  the  future  to 
share  with  you  my  personal  view  concerning 
the  real  insuirance  industry  needs  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  and  the  rationale  underlying 
them.  In  doing  so,  let  me  start  by  destroying 
one  more  myth.  The  one  that  says  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  insurance  Industry, 
through  its  current  reform  efforts,  is  to  de- 
prive Individuals  of  benefits  to  which  they 
are  rightfully  entitled. 

The  myth  is  false.  The  insurance  industry 
is  in  the  business  of  providing  benefits  and 
not  of  depriving  benefits.  The  larger  the 
number  of  people  entitled  to  benefits  and 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  average  award,  the 
more  substantial  our  market  becomes,  and 
the  more  attractive  our  profit  potential. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  we  have  both  an 
economic  and  a  humanitarian  incentive  to 
see  rights  of  recovery  expanded  for  injured 
victims. 

So  what's  the  problem,  you  ask?  Why  is 
insurance  availability  in  some  areas  threat- 
ened? 

The  problem  is  that  the  liability  system 
appears  to  be  capricious  to  the  point  where 
insurers'  ability  to  predict  the  real  probabil- 
ities of  liability  outcomes  has  been  weak- 
ened substantially.  There  is  a  lack  of  cer- 
tainty, because  the  standard  of  care,  the 
base  line  for  the  analysis  of  liabUity  risk  in 
our  legal  system,  is  no  longer  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Society's  desire  to  expand  compensation 
rights  has  produced  a  situation  where.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  essentially  impossible 
to  predict  whether  given  levels  of  care  un- 
dertaken today  will  be  adequate  to  escape  li- 
ability tomorrow.  In  fact,  in  some  areas,  the 
perception  is  beginning  to  emerge  that  no 
level  of  care,  no  matter  how  stringent,  will 
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ultimately  prove  adequate  to  escape  liabil- 
ity. 

Consequently,  when  a  risk  is  presented  to 
insurers  today,  we  cannot  form  realistic  ex- 
pectations of  the  liability  potential  of  that 
risk.  We  have  essentially  lost  our  confidence 
in  the  permanency  of  the  established  stand- 
ards. And  we  have  lost  our  confidence  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Judicial  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  these  standards  respon- 
slblly. 

If  the  liability  insurance  mechanism  needs 
one  thing  in  order  to  function  effectively,  it 
is  the  need  for  certainty.  For  the  system  to 
work  well,  insurers  must  know  what  the 
standards  to  be  applied  in  the  future  are, 
and  they  must  know,  now,  that  they  will  be 
applied  evenly  in  all  cases. 

When  we  know  the  rules,  we  can  deal  with 
the  kinds  of  uncertainty  Insurance  was 
meant  to  handle,  and  thus,  we  can  evaluate 
whatever  risk  is  presented  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  the  probabUlty  of  its  behavior  violating 
the  established  standards.  We  can  then  es- 
tablish a  premium  for  the  risk  presented. 

Without  such  certainty,  rislu  presented  to 
us  are  essentially  imknowable.  And  if  the 
risk  is  imknowable,  then  it  is  inherently  un- 
insurable. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  issue:  afford- 
ablllty. 

It  might  surprise  you  to  learn  that,  theo- 
retically, the  insurance  industry  does  not 
care  what  these  standards  are  liecause  the 
insurance  mechanism  itself  can  function  ef- 
fectively as  long  as  the  necessary  levels  of 
certainty  are  provided  through  permanent 
and  rigidly-enforced  rules. 

However,  in  practical  terms,  the  insurance 
Industry  cares  very  much  about  what  stand- 
ards are  established.  And  so  must  society, 
because  it  is  the  design  of  the  specific  rules 
which  will  detgermine  whether  or  not  the  li- 
ability system  is  broadly  affordable  to  socie- 
ty at  large. 

Affordability  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  as- 
suring that  the  insurable  risks  of  society  can 
be  spread  efficiently  throughout  the  econo- 
my. This  is  the  arena  for  resolving  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  our  humanitarian  goals 
and  the  ability  of  ova  economy  to  meet 
them. 

Such  resolution  requires  further  reform. 
We  must  take  bold  steps  to  make  the  system 
a  true  "last  resort"  system,  and  to  make  it 
operate  more  efficiently. 

We  must  eliminate  incentives  to  litigate, 
and  to  prolong  and  complicate  litigation.  We 
must  wipe  out  double  recoveries. 

Our  society  cannot  afford  to  compensate 
all  injury  victims  once,  and  we  certainly 
must  not  endorse  a  social  system  which 
compensates  some  victims  two  or  more 
times. 

We  also  must  determine  how  much  of  the 
resources  of  the  system  should  be  dedicated 
to  intangible,  rather  than  tangible,  losses; 
losses  which  are  real,  but  Inherently  not 
provable,  such  as  pain  and  suffering,  fear, 
shock,  anguish  and  grief. 

And  finaUy,  we  must  stop  trying  to  use 
the  Civil  Justice  System  as  a  criminal  Jus- 
tice system. 

Simply  stated,  our  society  must  develop 
the  courage  to  understand  that  the  tort  li- 
ability system  is  not  a  Utopian  scheme  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  to  all  Injured  vic- 
tims. We  must  understand,  under  our  liabil- 
ity system,  there  is  not  a  remedy  for  every 
wrong— if  wrong  is  to  be  defined  as  the  suf- 
fering of  an  injury  or  loss.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge this  critical  ingredient  In  the 
system  and  must  develop  the  fortitude  to 
live  with  that  result 
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If  our  society  is  not  willing  to  tolerate  the 
inevitable  diaadvantaget.  then,  ultimately, 
we  will  confront  the  potentlaUy  devastating 
prospect  of  eliminating  all  of  the  benefits 
that  riak-taklng  behavior  provides  to  our  so- 
ciety. Advances  of  our  society  and  of  our 
economy  would  thus  falter. 

In  the  final  analjnds.  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  of  us  is  to  give  ongoing  life  to  the  noble 
virtues  of  that  lady  who  symbolizes  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  Justice.  Yes.  the  SUtue  of 
Justice,  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  standards,  and  dedicated  to  the 
ongoing  enforcement  of  them,  blincted.  as 
she  is.  to  the  personal  condition  of  the  liti- 
gants before  her,  must,  once  again,  become 
the  ideal  for  which  we  all  strive. 
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RCA'S  AEGIS  PROGRAM  HAILED 
A  SUCCESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  RKW  JXX8X7 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1986 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  April  edition  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  magazine.  The  article  de- 
scrit>es  one  of  the  most  successful  defense 
programs  which  this  country  has— the  Aegis 
fleet  defer^se  system  produced  by  RCA. 

RCA'S  Missile  and  Surface  Radar  Division 
at  Moorestown,  NJ.  is  the  center  for  the  RCA 
Aegis  production  system.  Many  hundreds  of 
residents  of  the  First  Congresional  District 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  are 
employed  in  the  RCA  facilities  at  Moorestown. 
Those  people  are  responsible  for  the  excel- 
ler>ce  and  success  of  the  Aegis  program. 

The  article  describes  in  detail  the  success 
of  the  Aegis  system  and  the  pride  which  the 
Navy  has  in  the  system.  I  should  add  that  I. 
too,  am  proud  of  the  constituents  of  the  First 
District  wtx)  are  the  main  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Aegis. 

Abgis  Gcidkd  Missile  Ststkm:  How 
Emphasis  om  Quautt  Cut  Navy's  Cost 

highlights 
When  Navy  started  development  of  its 
Aegis  fleet-defense  system,  it  needed  state- 
of-the-art  technology  that  had  to  work 
every  time  at  sea  as  reliably  as  the  tele- 
phone. 

To  achieve  those  seemingly  Incompatible 
goals.  Navy  stressed  hard  on  contractor 
product  quality,  not  only  in  "hands  on" 
labor  but  among  the  support  management 
and  workers. 

One  result:  Spares  utilizations  on  Aegis  is 
on  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  better  than  pre- 
dicted simply  because,  "The  sailors  on  Aegis 
ships  are  very  proud  to  be  there." 

When  the  first  Aegis  guided  missile  cruis- 
er, the  Ticonderoga,  was  commissioned  in 
1983,  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
said  it  "is  probably  the  most  sophisticated 
warship  in  the  world  .  .  .  will  serve  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  an  entire  carrier  battle 
group  .  .  .  able  to  detect,  sort  out  and 
engage  hundreds  of  targets  quickly  and  ac- 
curately." Even  though  she  went  through 
the  most  rigorous  shakedown  of  any  Navy 
ship  ever,  she  went  on  operational  deploy- 
ment just  nine  months  after  commissioning, 
"A  record."  claimed  Rear  Admiral  Donald 
Roane,  the  program  manager  at  the  time. 


(He  also  had  been  deputy  program  nunager 
once  tiefore  during  AegU  development.) 

Another  significant  statistic:  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  AegU  is  a  highly  sophisticated 
air  defense  system  with  more  than  six  mil- 
lion parts,  the  spares  utilization  ratio  is 
three-to-one  iMtter  than  originally  predict- 
ed. The  primary  reason,  says  John  Ritten- 
house,  RCA  Executive  Vice  President,  Aero- 
space and  Defense,  is  "morale;  Sailors  on 
Aeffit  ships  are  very  proud  to  be  there." 

Rlttenhouse  has  some  other,  equally  In- 
formative numbers:  On  the  first  cruiser, 
hull  number  47,  "Trouble-Failure"  reports 
totalled  1800:  on  hull  number  54.  leu  than 
800;  Defects  per  manhour  on  the  AN/SPY- 
lA  (radar  signal  processor)  have  dropped 
from  .6  to  nearly  zero,  reducing  unit  cost 
25%:  a  change  from  hand  soldering  to  laser 
soldering  on  the  SPY- IB  shot  the  yield  rate 
up  from  48%  to  98%,  saving  $500,000  per 
ship. 

The  result  of  this  and  almost  endless 
other  examples  of  a  strong  program  to  put 
quality  in  at  the  outset  is  that  the  system 
cost  $146  million  in  1978  when  the  first  pro- 
duction contract  was  let.  Because  of  a  pro- 
gram sag  in  1070,  requiring  additional  re- 
start cost  In  1980,  the  cost  In  1080  was  $153 
million  ($128  million  in  1978  dollars).  A 
stable  program  for  the  next  three  years 
dropped  the  price  to  $99  million  in  1983. 
(Dual  sourcing  since  on  both  Aevia  and  ship 
construction— with  attendant  learning 
costs— plus  threatened  spending  stretchouts 
may  shove  the  price  back  up  again.) 

QOALITT  AT  OtTTSET 

A  major  reason,  indeed  in  his  mind  the 
major  one.  Rlttenhouse  told  an  ANSI 
(American  National  Standards  Institute)  au- 
dience is  an  "Aegit  Excellence"  quality  pro- 
gram at  RCA'S  Missile  and  Surface  Radar 
Division  In  Moorestown,  N.J.  involving  more 
than  60%  of  the  division's  workforce  in  17 
active  "work  centers."  Says  Rlttenhouse. 
"Much  as  I'd  like  to,  I  can't  lay  claim  to  the 
program.  It  was  inspired  by  the  ciutomer's 
program  manager  and  the  Navy  has  worked 
very  closely  with  us  in  implementing  it. 

"It  was  designed  with  the  idea  that  a  total 
commitment  to  quality  was  needed  to  meet 
an  engineering  challenge  as  formidable  as 
AegiM,  (Besides  the  six  million  parts  RCA 
has  to  integrate,  the  command  unit  runs  on 
400.000  lines  of  real-time  computer  code 
which,  in  the  mld-60's.  "experU"  said 
couldn't  be  done.)  And  management  leader- 
ship was  recognized  as  the  key  to  making 
that  commitment  successful."  (See  "Rltten- 
house Rules"  herewith.) 

In  1979.  when  the  rejection  rate  on  mate- 
rial purchased  from  suppliers  was  over  nine 
per  cent,  RCA  MSRD  contacted  all  Ito  sup- 
pliers; conducted  supplier-awareness  semi- 
nars with  participation  by  the  Navy;  estab- 
lished a  "Quality  Hotline;"  and  Instituted  a 
supplier-awards  program.  Those  suppliers 
who  continued  to  deliver  poor  quality  were 
"counselled."  says  Rlttenhouse,  and  if  the 
reject  rate  still  didn't  go  down,  they  were 
told  they  would  be  replaced.  Between 
awards  and  tough  talk,  the  reject  rate  Is 
now  down  to  less  than  four  per  cent,  saving 
RCA  about  $1.6  million. 

"This  is  more  than  just  a  ritual,"  says 
Roane.  "A  $1  million  award  Is  not  unusual." 
In  short,  the  commitment  has  been  to  "engi- 
neering excellence"  by  the  Navy,  the  prime 
contractor,  the  major  subcontractors.  The 
Aegii  program  manager  and  his  senior-level 
people  sit  down  with  senior  people  at  the 
contractor's  sites;  review  the  program  for 
several  hours,  listening  to  ideas  from  naval 
endioeerB;  reporting  the  good  spots  and  the 
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hard  ones  by,  as  Roane  puts  It,  "relatively 
mature,  senior  witnesses." 

Then,  on  the  award-fee  question,  the  com- 
pany senior  official  Is  excused  when  Navy 
people  take  a  vote  on  what  grade  is  to  be 
given.  One  point  up  or  down  in  the  grading 
can  mean  $10,000.  Says  Roane,  "The  en- 
couragement that  buys  is  terrific.  The 
project  manager  makes  the  final  decision. 
There'anot  much  complaint  about  the  'up's' 
but  even  when  it  goes  down,  that  hasn't  re- 
sulted in  bad  blood.  We've  dealt  with  some 
very  superior  people  in  the  companies." 

Sums  up  Rlttenhouse,  "I  think  the  only 
quality  standard  that  makes  any  sense 
today  is  the  ultimate  standard:  perfection. 
That's  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  swallow 
l>ecause  we're  accustomed  to  accepting 
levels  of  quality  well  short  of  that.  We  do 
90%  work  in  school  and  get  an  A.'  Unfortu- 
nately, in  processes  Involving  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  subprocesses,  that  90% 
theory  springs  leaks." 

LOWra  RUICT  RATES 

As  a  simple  example,  he  points  out,  if  a 
manufacturing  and  assembly  process  has 
only  ten  subprocesses,  and,  for  each,  the 
probability  of  success  is  90%,  the  total  proc- 
ess has  only  a  85%  probability  of  a  defect- 
free  output,  "an  'F"  in  anybody's  book.  But 
if  we  can  increase  the  probability  of  success 
in  each  subprooess  by  only  five  percent,  our 
overall  probability  of  success  jumps  to  80%. 
That's  still  not  great  but  note  that  a  mere 
five  percent  improvement  in  the  subpro- 
cesses has  nearly  doubled  our  final  yield.  So, 
to  meet  the  requirement  for  the  total  proc- 
ess, we  must  strive  for  perfection  In  each 
subprocess." 

LOOKiiro  poi  mracnoH 

Also,  he  notes,  "In  the  past,  too  many 
people  believed  the  only  way  to  Increase 
quality  was  to  add  inspectors  and  vigorously 
screen  out  rejects  and  defects.  The  real  re- 
sults of  that  have  turned  out  to  be  higher 
costs  and  only  minimal  improvements  in 
quality.  A  much  more  effective  quality 
methodology  is  prevention.  If  we  can  find  a 
way  to  manoffe  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, we  can  prevent  errors  Instead  of 
trying  to  fix  them." 

That  philosophy  has  been  followed  by  the 
Navy's  AegU  program  office  as  well.  In  1977, 
shipbuilding  management  was  made  part  of 
the  Aegis  program  office,  the  first  time 
since  the  Polarii  Fleet  BaUlstic  Missile  Sub- 
marine program  Navy  had  gone  that  far  in 
integrating  management  of  shipbuilders  and 
weapons  builders.  Further,  another  unique 
move,  the  Aegii  office  has  a  lifetime  com- 
mitment to  in-service  support  of  the  ships. 
A  raovm  sTsmi 

Basically,  Navy  is  building  as  complete  a 
ship  as  poMlble  when  it's  first  being  con- 
structed, not— as  often  done  In  the  past- 
launching  the  hull  and  then  bolting  things 
onto  it.  Further,  design  changes  have  been 
controlled  through  the  budget,  another  pro- 
gram-management innovation.  "You  have  to 
control  changes."  says  Roane,  "or  they'll 
nm  away  with  you." 

Another  wrinkle  that  has  produced  both 
quality  increase  and  cost  reduction  has  been 
a  rigorous  testing  program.  For  Instance, 
the  first  AegU  operational  system  went 
through  100,000  hours  of  testing  before  It 
was  even  at  sea  on  the  T^eondsro^a.  "In  the 
military  world,"  says  Roane,  "that's  the 
equivalent  of  three  million  miles  of  road 
testing  a  car  In  the  automotive  world."  And, 
as  the  Navy's  VLB  (Vertical  Launch  System. 
see  April,  1985  Oovemment  Sxeeutive,  p.  34) 
would  also  do,  much  of  that  testing  was  on  a 
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real-world  ship  platfonn.  not  In  a  sterlllMd 
laboratory. 

Thus,  they  learned  both  technical  prob- 
lems and  produdbUlty  problems;  and,  just 
as  importantly,  they  found  them  early. 

PIZ  HOW— HOT  LATia 

"This  is  the  largest,  most  complex  tactical 
mlssUe  system  In  the  world,"  notes  Roane. 
"What  you  do  is  buUd  a  litUe,  teat  a  little, 
fix  a  little.  We  had  to  go  to  a  certain  level 
deliberately,  ahead  of  time,  and  test.  If  that 
was  satisfactory,  you  go  on:  if  not,  you  fix  it 
right  now.  It's  a  lot  easier  to  fix  the  boards 
and  nails  In  a  house  when  you're  building 
rather  than  tear  It  apart  and  fix  it  later." 

One  result  of  all  that  showed  up  in  the 
operational  test  at  sea.  "The  test  rules  were 
simple,"  says  Roane,  "Assume  you  are  in  a 
hostile  environment  so  all  targets  were  con- 
sidered exi>endable.  Engage  and  destroy. 
And  the  rule,  'If  the  fuze  had  worked  we 
would  have  destroyed  .  .  .'  did  not  apply. 
We  actually  did  the  hiu."  ResulU:  10  out  of 
11  drones  (simulating  aircraft,  cruise-  and 
other  missile  targets)  destroyed. 

A  proper  definition  on  acceptable  quality, 
says  Rlttenhouse.  is  a  product  that  meets 
the  customer's  requirements,  doesn't  fall 
short,  doesn't  exceed  them.  "(}n  duty  off 
the  coast  of  Lebonon  In  1988.  'Tlco'  ( neon- 
deroga)  spent  167  days  at  sea.  Not  once  was 
the  Aegii  system  called  upon  that  It  did  not 
perform,  and  there  were  no  contractor  per- 
sonnel on  board."  (Crew  training,  both  at  a 
Navy  facility  next  door  to  RCA's  Moores- 
town plant  and  on  shipboard,  starts  several 
months  before  each  new  ship  is  to  be  com- 
missioned.) Because  we  and  the  Navy  made 
the  quality  commitment,  the  United  SUtes 
got  a  quality  product,  with  each  ship  pro- 
duced at  successively  lower  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer." 

With  the  computer-controlled  radar  as 
heart  of  the  system,  Aegit  can  provide  over- 
all battle  management  and  coordination  for 
the  entire  carrier  battle  group;  fire  surface- 
to-air,  surfaoe-to-surfaoe  missiles,  automatie 
antl-alreraft  guns,  five-Inch  deck  guns, 
rocket-launched  torpedoes  and  depth 
charges;  fire  more  rapidly  and  control  in- 
flight more  missiles  than  any  other  ship- 
board system  anywhere.  The  weapon  sys- 
tems are  supplemented  by  sonar,  electronic 
counter-measures,  decoys  and  passive  detec- 
tion to  help  detect,  classify  and  confuse 
enemy  units  and  weapons. 

About  7-8  years  ago.  says  Roane,  "You 
heard  complaints  that  Aegit  wu  demanding 
too  much  of  Navy  resources.  What  tunied 
that  attitude  around  is  the  product  iteeU— 
coupled  with  the  doggedness  of  my  prede- 
cessor, specifically  Rear  Admiral  Wayne 
Meyer."  (What  got  Oovemment  Kxeeutive 
traUUig  this  story  was  one  of  our  editorial 
advisors,  retired  Navy  Vice  Admiral  "Chick" 
Hayward  telling  us  of  a  war  game  in  which 
he  as  the  Soviet  navy  task  force  admiral 
"went  up  against  an  ils^U-equlpped  battle 
group."  Said  he,  "They  were  firing  18  mls- 
sUes  at  a  crack  at  me.  I  lost  all  my  airplanes 
and  they  didn't  lose  nothin'.  In  fact  the 
only  problem  I  can  see  they  might  have  is 
running  out  of  bullets.") 

Interestingly  enough,  bow  Navy  handles 
multiple  target  identification,  tracing  and 
fire  control  is.  they  say,  applicable  to  the 
8DI  (Space  Defense  Initiative).  And,  as 
more  Aegit  ships  move  Into  the  fleet  with 
the  ability  to  talk  between  ships  as  they  can 
now,  a  single  "command  post"  (either  of  say 
two  ships)  will  be  able  to  handle  fire  control 
for  both  Indirectly. 
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Which  brings  up  the  final  advmntaie  Aegia 
has  had  over  many  other  military  weapon- 
system  developments:  from  the  outset,  both 
the  program  offloe  and  the  contractors  had 
a  very  weU-def  ined  set  of  requirements  both 
of  the  operational  capability  needed  and  the 
operating  environment.  The  "engineering" 
specification,  paraphrased  here:  "Assume 
you  will  not  have  time  to  engage  enemy  tar- 
gets one  at  a  time;  assume  you  can't  aifford 
to  let  Just  one  radar  find  targets  and  trans- 
mit the  data;  detect,  engage  and  fire  at  all 
targets  while  the  ship  may  be  in  as  much  as 
a  30-degree  roll  and  10/degree  pitch." 
Though  classified,  given  the  lethality  of  Just 
one  attacking  cruise  missile,  the  sought- 
after  kill  rate  was  probably  very  high. 
Though  they  can't  say  by  how  much,  the 
smiles  on  Aeffis  ship  captains'  faces,  when 
asked,  and  the  morale  of  the  Aegis  sailors, 
suggests  whatever  above  90%  the  perform- 
ance rate  is  supposed  to  be,  they've  exceed- 
ed by  a  considerable  margin. 

RlTTEHHOUSK  RULKS 

Norm  Augustine  of  Martin-Marietta  has 
written  three  books  so  far  of  Augustine's 
LaiDS,  a  combination  of  humorous  and 
biting  observations  on  how  businesses,  espe- 
cially government-oriented  businesses,  and 
governmental  Institutions  should  and 
should  not  be  run.  Another  possible  candi- 
date for  the  book-writing  business  is  John 
Rlttenhouse,  executive  vice  president  of 
RCA's  Aerospace  and  Defense  group.  Some 
sample  Rlttenhouse  Rules-and-Notions: 

"If  my  contracts  guy  came  in  to  me  and 
said  he  has  Just  re-competed  every  one  of 
our  subcontractors  and  will  do  that  again 
next  year,  I  would  ask  him  why  on  earth  he 
did  that— just  before  I  fired  him." 

"If  a  commercial  business  is  running  in 
the  red.  usually  the  first  things  cut  are  over- 
head and  indirect  expense;  new  product  de- 
velopment and  manufacturing  are  the  last 
things  cut  back.  In  Government,  they  cut 
back  on  products  and  increase  the  indirect 
support  structure." 

"Improving  quality  and  productivity  must 
be  the  first  objective  of  industry,  especially 
defense  industry;  and  80%  of  the  problem, 
and  the  opportunity,  must  come  from  man- 
agement. Tet,  the  Harvard  Business  School 
thesis  is  management  should  tell  workers. 
'If  I  have  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I'll  fire  you 
and  get  somebody  else.'  That's  the  worst 
thing  to  tell  management  about  quality." 

"The  first  step  toward  nationalization  of 
defense  industry  will  be  when  Government 
starts  to  tell  us  how  much  it  will  allow 
against  contracts  for  travel  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses. I  don't  have  any  leverage  on  hotels 
except  in  Cherry  Hill  (New  Jersey)  and  my 
people  already  live  there." 

"We  can't  come  out  publicly  with  a  code 
of  Business  Ethics— though  most  of  us  have 
them— because  it  would  imply,  in  today's  op- 
pressive environment,  that  we  didn't  have 
nay  before." 

"The  way  to  kill  off  technology  innova- 
tion and  product  quality  is  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  price  competition." 

"Don't  set  productivity-improvement  goals 
too  high  on  Govenunent  contracts  or  their 
auditors  will  make  you  guarantee  that  in 
your  forward  pricing  agreement;  that  means 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  fail." 

"In  industry,  succession  to  the  presidency 
can  come  from  the  operating  ranks,  the 
marketing  ranks  and.  in  some  instances,  the 
ffT»^»w»i«i  community.  In  Defense,  it  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  program  or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

procurement  manager  can  not  advance  to 
the  Chlef-of-8taff  types  of  billets. " 

"Perhaps  we  have  failed  to  educate  our 
Congress  in  fundamental  quality  concepts. 
Setting  work-measurement  standards  on  in- 
dividuals simply  is  not  compatible  with  en- 
lightened quality-conscious  management, 
automation,  cross  training,  work  sharing. 
We  learned  long  ago  that  we  shouldn't 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  work-man- 
agement standards  are  a  significant  factor 
in  competing  with  Japan." 
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BALTIMORE  TO  BE  THE  SITE 
FOR  NINTH  NATIONAL  WORK- 
SHOP ON  CHRISTIAN-JEWISH 
RELATIONS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

OPMARTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  €,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  days 
later  this  month,  my  home  city  of  Baltimore 
will  be  the  site  of  a  very  important  ecumenical 
conference— the  ninth  workshop  on  Christian- 
Jewish  relations. 

This  workshop  will  t)ring  together  many  of 
the  worM's  greatest  religious  scholars  wtw  will 
examine  and  discuss  the  history  of  Christian- 
Jewish  relations. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  this  workshop  is  being 
planned,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  It  is 
being  hekJ  this  year  in  Baltimce.  Among  the 
main  organizers  of  the  workshop  are  two  men 
wtK)  I  am  proud  to  have  as  constituents  and 
friends:  P.  Francis  Murphy,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mark  G.  Loeb,  senior  rabbi  of 
the  Beth  El  congregation  in  Rkesville. 

On  April  27,  Bishop  Murphy  and  Rabbi  Loeb 
had  articles  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of- 
fering ttieir  individual  perspectives  on  this  ecu- 
menical workshop. 

These  two  religious  leaders  are  hopeful  that 
tt>e  National  Workshop  on  ChristiarKJewish 
Relations  will  not  t>e  an  end  In  itself,  but  will 
be  another  step  in  the  path  toward  recorwilia- 
tion  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

If  s  a  hope  that  I  very  much  share  with 
Bishop  Murjjhy  and  Rabbi  Loeb.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  find  their  comments  interesting 
and  useful. 

[From  The  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  27. 1986] 

Jews  amo  Christuhs  aho  Faith 

(By  Mark  G.  Loeb) 

When  Pope  John  Paul  n  made  his  histor- 
ic visit  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Limgotevere 
Cenci  by  the  Tiber  River  in  Rome,  he  said 
that  he  had  come  to  acknowledge  "centuries 
of  mutual  misunderstanding"  and  to  seek 
pathways  of  reconciliation  l>etween  the 
Church  and  the  Jewish  people.  This  unprec- 
edented visit  to  a  Jewish  sanctury  by  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  commtmity  involved 
not  only  an  admission  of  the  historic  enmity 
that  has  divided  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
also  a  recognition  that  the  Christian  faith 
had  itself  been  scarred  by  the  checkered  re- 
lationship with  Judaism. 

Pope  John  Paul,  II,  more  than  any  other 
modem  pope,  knew  this  from  personal  expe- 
rience. For  the  future  Cardinal  of  Cracow, 
Poland,  had  witnessed  the  Holocaust,  liter- 
ally smelling  the  fumes,  from  the  crema- 
toria of  Auschwitz.  Perhaps  it  was  then  that 
he  realized  the  demonic  power  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  resolved  to  do  his  part  to  advance 


the  cause  of  Interfalth  dlmlogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  centuries  of  hatred  and 
pain.  It  is  clear  that  be  knew  that  whOe  the 
Holocaust  was  a  Jewish  tragedy,  it  was  alao 
a  Christian  crisis.  The  annihilation  of 
6.000,000  Jews  happened  to  take  place,  after 
all.  in  Christian  countries,  and  was  perpe- 
trated by  members  of  Christian  churches. 

It  is  accordingly,  no  accident  that  the  ecu- 
menical dialogue  movement  has  become  an 
urgent  religious  imperative  since  World  War 
n.  And  it  is  also  no  surprise  that  it  is  in 
America  that  it  has  reached  its  fullest  devel- 
opment. For  America  is  a  land  of  rellgioua 
pluralism  and  toleration.  It  is  a  nation 
where  no  formal  religious  orthodoxy  of  es- 
tablishment has  been  allowed  to  take  root. 
It  is  a  nation  in  which  many  different 
groups  and  faiths  have  had  to  acknowledge 
each  other's  legitimacy.  Here  dialogue  could 
take  place— and  here  it  does,  as  we  in  Balti- 
more shall  see  at  the  Ninth  National  Chris- 
tain-Jewish  Workshop. 

But  the  dialogue  movement  has  not  only 
been  prompted  by  the  Holocaust.  It  has  also 
been  stimulated  by  religious  scholars  who, 
in  our  time,  have  begun  to  uncover  the 
Jewish  origins  of  the  church,  the  true 
nature  of  the  Jewish-Christian  split  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  the  proper  contextuallzatlon 
of  the  Gospels,  the  Jewish  dimensions  of 
Jesus's  life  and  thought,  and  the  common 
threads  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  t>efore 
the  two  became  fully  separate.  With  such 
advances  in  knowledge  in  hand,  a  genuine 
movement  of  mutual  seeeking  for  truth  and 
reconciliation  l>ecame  possible. 

What,  then,  should  the  ecumenical  dia- 
logue movement  now  seek  to  achieve? 
Through  Joint  study  and  discussion  by  lay 
and  religious  people  from  both  sides  of  the 
dialogue,  those  stories  in  Christian  scripture 
which  have  been  misused  and  misinterpret- 
ed for  tendentious  and  polemical  ends  in  the 
past  can  t>e  recovered  in  their  true  meaning 
and  context,  thereby  offering  opportunities 
for  the  reduction  of  prejudice  and  for  the 
enactment  of  Christian  faith.  In  addition, 
both  Jews  and  Christians  can  learn  about 
Jesus's  ministry  and  his  place  in  the  world 
in  which  he  emerged.  Both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians can  learn  about  the  development  of 
Judaism  In  the  centuries  sut>sequent  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  about  the 
Jewish  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Such  mutual  understanding  will,  in  the 
long  run  of  time,  serve  to  eliminate  inter- 
group  tension  and  will  also  eradicate  even 
unconscious  religious  triumphalism.  But  it 
will  take  a  very  long  time.  The  curse  of  cen- 
turies will  not  be  washed  away  in  a  decade. 
And,  yet,  we  must  begin.  But  we  must  do  so 
with  a  total  respect  for  each  other's  integri- 
ty, with  the  imderstanding  that  we  are  in 
dialogue  to  leam  to  share  but  not  to  coerce 
or  to  proselytize,  and  with  the  belief  that 
God's  revelation  to  humankind  is  multi-fac- 
eted and  authentic  in  many  directions.  The 
National  Christian-Jewish  Workshop  here 
in  Baltimore  Is  an  occasion  of  the  spirit. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  Rome  at  the 
Tiber  synagogue  that  we  need  to  recall 
"that  which  most  profoundly  unites  and 
gathers  us  together."  Amen,  and  Amen. 

[From  The  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  27, 1986 
A  RK-CoNsn>nATiOR  or  Soui, 
(By  P.  Francis  Murphy) 
We've  come  a  long  way  since  Jtme  13. 
1960.  On  that  day.  Jules  Isaac,  a  French  his- 
torian  and   a  Jew,   presented   Pope  John 
XXIII  with  a  lengthy  memorandum  on  the 
sorry  history  of  Catholic  teaching  about 


and  praetloea  toward  Jews.  When  a  National 
Workshop  of  Ctarlsttan-Jewlsh  relations 
meets  in  Baltimore  next  month  the  official 
Catholic  teaching  toward  our  Jewish  broth- 
ers and  slatera  will  be  far  different  than  in 
1960.  For  this,  we  can  thank  Mr.  Isaac  and. 
Indeed,  our  own  late  Lawrence  Cardinal 
Sbeban. 

Mr.  Isaac  was  petitioning  the  Pope  to 
create  a  papal  committee  to  study  the  his- 
torical relationship  between  Catholics  and 
Jews,  an  Idea  accepted  by  Pope  John,  who 
appointed  Cardinal  Shehan  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  pressed  for  a  change  in 
church  teaching  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Resistance  was  enormous,  but  Car- 
dinal Shehan,  prompted  by  his  own  sense  of 
Justice  and  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
the  Baltimore  Jewish  community,  argued 
strenoudy  for  the  changes.  He— and  Catho- 
lics and  Jews  everywhere— won. 

The  Council  committed  the  church  to  an 
irrevocable  action,  a  "re-consideration  of 
soul"— a  transformation  in  teaching  that, 
among  other  things,  said: 

The  Christian  faith  cannot  separate  Itself 
from  its  Jewish  ancestry  without  forfeiting 
its  own  identity.  Christianity  is  rooted  his- 
torically and  theologically  in  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  Hebrew  scriptures  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Word  of  God  along  with  the 
New  Testament. 

Christians  have  to  leam  more  about  Jesus 
as  a  Jew.  Jesus  saw  hlnself  in  continuity 
with  the  prophetic  tradition  of  Israel  and 
taught  as  a  rabbi  of  his  time.  His  teaching  is 
only  comprehensible  in  the  context  of  1st- 
century  Jud^nn. 

Jewish  liturgy  Influenced  Christian  wor- 
ship, especially  the  Eucharist.  The  first 
Christians  were  all  Jews,  and  along  with 
their  new  faith  in  Christ,  continued  to  ol>- 
serve  the  practices  of  Jewish  law.  If  the 
split  with  the  synagogue  was  required  by 
the  radical  faith  in  Jesus  and  by  the  Gentile 
mission,  It  was  never  as  complete  as  people 
thought. 

God's  covenant  with  the  Jewish  people 
continues  along  with  the  covenant  in  Christ. 
The  Jewish  faith  does  not  continue  as  an 
anachronism,  but  as  a  living  fidelity  to 
God's  revelation  in  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
which  has  never  been  revoked.  By  dialogue, 
both  Christians  and  Jews  are  led  further 
along  their  own  paths  by  God's  grace. 

The  church  repudiated  the  charge  that  all 
Jewish  people  are  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Jesus.  "Neither  all  Jews  indiscriminately  at 
that  time,  nor  Jews  today,  can  be  charged 
with  the  crimes  committed  during  the  pas- 
sion of  Jesus." 

Christiana  must  acknowledge  the  sinful- 
ness of  antl-Semltlnn  and  Its  evil  effects  In 
history,  culminating  In  the  olMcene  horrar 
of  the  Holocaust  under  the  Nazis. 

In  November  of  1985.  Cardinal  Jan  Wllle- 
brands.  President  of  the  Secretariat  for  Pro- 
motinc  Christian  Unity,  told  the  worldwide 
synod  of  bishops  that  "Vatican  II  intro- 
duced a  real,  almost  miraculous  conversion 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  church  and  Catholics 
toward  the  Jewish  people."  When  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  the  early  1960's,  this 
"re-consideration  of  soul"  represents  a  mile- 
stone on  the  path  toward  reconciliation  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews.  The  National 
Workshops  are  an  important  part  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Journey. 

I  hope  the  "miracle"  of  reconciliation  will 
continue.  The  Ninth  National  Workshop 
should  inspire  all  of  us  In  the  Baltimore 
community  to  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
dialogue.  My  prayer  is  that,  building  on 
friendship  and  trust.  Christians  and  Jews 
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can  face  the  future  with  counge,  united  in 
our  belief  In  the  same  Ood  and  our  ability 
to  confront  honestly  our  dlff erenoea. 


THE  SEVENTH  PHliAR  OP 
80X7ND  MONET 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAurouru 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSIirTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1989 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  SpMkar.  the  mv- 
enth  pillar  of  sound  money  and  credit  la  the 
principle  of  liquidity,  which  relates  to  the 
money  power  of  the  people.  Under  our  Const!- 
tutton,  the  power  to  issue  money  is  reserved 
to  the  people.  Money  can  con>e  into  being  In 
either  one  of  two  ways:  First  people  taking 
gold  or  silver  to  the  mint  and  convert  It  into 
coins  of  the  realm;  Secorxj,  people  producing 
useful  goods  and  offering  bNIs  on  these  goods 
for  discount  The  money  power  reserved  for 
the  people  by  our  Constitutk)n  has  been  taken 
away  or  othenvise  undermined  by  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  and  the  banks,  and  this  is  the  root 
cause  of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  problems.  In- 
flation and  deflation  take  turn  to  devastate  the 
ecoTKxny. 

The  banks  in  this  country  have  become  illk}- 
uid;  that  is.  they  are  unable  to  meet  larger 
than  usual  cash  withdrawal  demands  through 
asset  HquWation,  except  at  the  price  of  inflkrt- 
ing  heavy  losses  upon  themselves.  To  help 
them  out  of  their  predicament  the  Qovem- 
ment  shoukj  return  to  the  principles  of  sound 
morwy  and  crectit.  The  soorw  the  better. 

This  series  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Economic  Foundatton,  1215  Termi- 
nal Tower,  Cleveland,  OH  44113.  Earlier  parts 
were  inserted  in  the  Conqresskmal  Record, 
see  volume  132.  No.  36,  page  E956;  No.  47, 
page  El  196,  No.  48.  page  E1232,  and  No.  55, 
page  E1416. 

The  SKvntTR  Pilxjui  or  Souifs  Mohbt  amb 

Ckzdit:  the  Prihciple  op  LtotrxDrrr 

(By  Antal  E.  Fekete) 

AVXmriAMTAU 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  a  wealthy  merchant 
died  In  Venice.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  and  three  sons.  His  will  listed  a  for- 
tune consisting  of  1000  gold  ducats;  a  wheat 
farm;  a  flour  mill  (both  In  Lombardy);  and  a 
twkery  in  Venice:  each  worth  1000  ducats. 
The  old  man's  will  ordered  his  whole  for- 
tune, worth  4000  ducats,  to  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  four  survivors.  Another 
clause  required  that,  in  case  of  any  disagree- 
ment between  the  survivors,  the  farm,  the 
mUl,  and  the  bakery  should  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  equally. 

The  eldest  son  wanted  the  farm,  the 
middle  son  the  mill  the  youngest  son  the 
bakery,  while  the  widow  was  satisfied  to 
have  the  gold.  The  trouble  was  that  no  one 
knew  where  to  find  the  gold  mentioned  In 
the  will.  Venice  was  full  of  the  news  that  a 
spectacular  lawsuit  was  In  the  offing,  each 
survivor  suing  every  other  for  embeasle- 
ment. 

The  Doge  wss  a  wise  old  man.  who  did  not 
want  to  hear  the  survivors  accuse  each 
other.  So  when  they  appeared  before  him 
and  sued  for  Justice,  he  asked  the  eldest  son 
what  kind  of  crop  he  expected  to  bring  In. 
"At  least  2000  bushels",  was  the  answer. 
The  Doge  turned  to  the  middle  son  and 
asked  how  much  flour  would  2000  bushels 
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of  wheat  grind  Into.  "At  least  80.000 
pounds",  answered  the  middle  son.  Then 
the  Doge  ssked  the  youngest  son  how  much 
bread  he  can  sell  out  of  10,000  pounds  of 
flour.  "At  lesst  1000  ducaU'  worth",  ths 
youngest  son  answered. 

At  this  point  the  Doge  turned  to  the 
widow  and  said  to  her  "There  is  your  1000 
gold  ducats.  You  Just  have  to  help  each 
other  until  the  wheat  matures  into  flour, 
the  flour  matures  into  liread,  and  the  bread 
matures  Into  gold." 

As  the  Doge  dismissed  them,  he  said  to 
the  three  sons:  "According  to  the  proverb, 
not  all  that  glitters  Is  gold.  Your  late  father 
has  not  shared  with  you  the  last  measure  of 
his  wisdom,  which  is  this:  A  lot  of  things 
don't  glitter  at  all.  yet  they  may  t)e  well  on 
their  way  to  ripening  Into  gold  In  your  busy 
hands." 

ssLr-ueDtSATura  pana 

Just  as  wheat  ripens  Into  gold  by  the  time 
the  flour  Is  baked  Into  bread,  so  does  every 
other  merchandise,  at  the  time  It  Is  offered 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate,  cash-paying  cus- 
tomer. We  may  express  this  ripening  proc- 
ess by  saying  that,  as  the  semifinished  goods 
become  finished  goods,  they  alao  iMoome 
■liquid". 

When  a  commercial  bank  makes  a  loan  to 
a  producer  or  distributor,  the  commercial 
paper  that  arises  becomes  the  bank's  asset. 
Commercial  paper  Is  considered  liquid,  if 
the  underlying  merchandise  is  liquid.  Such 
paper  Is  alao  called  "self-Uquldatlng",  be- 
cause at  the  time  the  merchandise  ripens 
Into  gold,  the  gold  coin  of  the  consumer  will 
liquidate  the  loan.  By  contract,  a  loan  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  a  building  Is  not 
liquid,  let  alone  self-llquldating,  because  It 
may  take  decades  before  the  brick  and 
mortar  sunk  Into  the  building  can  amortise 
the  construction  cosu.  Further  by  contrast, 
a  loan  for  carrying  a  speculative  storage  of 
goods  is  not  liquid,  because  the  goods  are 
not  moving,  and  they  won't  be  sold  before 
the  bank  loan  matures.  The  financing  of 
such  slowly  maturing  projects  should  not  be 
in  the  purview  of  the  commercial  banks; 
they  should  tw  left  to  the  Investment  bank 
which  uses  actual  savings  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  shall  see  In  the  Eight  PUlar. 
paomrstTT  to  oowsumi 

Commercial  banks  do  not  depend  on  saved 
funds  for  their  operation,  ss  do  Investment 
banks.  They  finance  trade  by  relying  on  the 
liquidity  of  maturing  merchandise.  Com- 
mercial paper  can  and  does  dreulate  in  the 
sense  that  a  second  bank  will  always  be  glad 
to  aoQulre  it  as  an  earning  asset  If  the  first 
bank  needs  cash  In  a  hurry. 

Commercial  paper  is  an  earning  asset  be- 
cause It  is  bought  and  sold  at  a  discount 
iMlow  face  value,  the  amount  of  discount 
being  proportional  with  the  number  of  days 
to  maturity.  The  diacotmt  rate  Is  Inversely 
related  to  the  "propensity  to  consume";  ths 
greater  this  propensity,  the  lower  Is  the  dis- 
count rate,  and  vice  versa.  The  commercial 
bank  derives  its  profits  from  the  fact  that, 
while  It  hu  earning  assets.  It  usually  pays 
no  return  to  Its  creditors  on  the  correspond- 
ing llablllUes  (caUed  bank  deposlU). 

To  summarise,  whereas  Investment  bank- 
ing relies  on  the  propensity  of  the  people  to 
save,  commercial  banking  relies  for  Its  oper- 
ation on  the  propensity  of  the  people  to 
consume.  It  Is  the  propensity  to  consume 
that  puts  consumer  goods  on  the  move  and 
makes  commercial  paper  representing  them 
Uquid. 

The  highest  quality  commercial  paper  ma- 
tures In  01  days  or  less.  01  days  Is  Just  the 
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length  of  the  seaaons,  and  consumer 
demand  and  consumption  patterns  do 
change  with  the  seasons.  U  a  certain  type  of 
merchandise  cannot  be  sold  In  less  than  91 
days,  then  It  caimot  be  sold  for  another  365 
days,  before  the  same  season  of  the  year 
comes  around  once  again. 

The  Principle  of  Liquidity  asserts  that  the 
earning  assets  of  the  commercial  banks 
must  consist  of  self -liquidating  paper  drawn 
on  consumer  goods  moving  from  the  produc- 
ers to  the  market,  which  will  be  sold  to  the 
ultimate  cash-paying  consumer  in  91  days' 
time  or  sooner.  Commercial  banks  must 
keep  away  from  finance  paper,  or  commer- 
cial paper  drawn  on  slowly  moving  merchan- 
dise, mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  None  of 
these  has  the  liquidity  that  would  make 
them  eligible  as  assets  in  the  portfolio  of 
commercial  banks. 

TBI  KKU.  BILLS  DOCTHnn 

As  long  as  the  commercial  banks  respect 
the  Principle  of  Liquidity,  they  can't  get 
into  trouble,  nor  can  the  banking  system  as 
a  whole.  Should  an  individual  bank  experi- 
ence unusually  heavy  cash  withdrawals,  it 
would  find  a  ready  market  for  its  earning 
assets  because  other  banks  with  excess  cash 
would  be  happy  to  buy  liquid  assets.  If  the 
banking  system  as  a  whole  experiences  un- 
usually heavy  cash  withdrawals,  this  can 
also  be  met  without  difficulty,  as  the  assets 
of  the  banking  system  get  more  liquid  with 
the  passing  of  every  day,  and  at  least  one- 
ninetieth  of  those  assets  mature  into  gold 
on  each  and  every  business  day.  The  only 
scenario  which  would  embarrass  the  com- 
mercial banks  is  the  one  in  which  the  people 
stopped  consuming  altogether— but  this  is 
too  far-fetched  for  serious  consideration. 
Trouble  only  comes  If  banks  yield  to  temp- 
tation, and  get  involved  with  slow  paper. 

We  owe  the  Principle  of  Liquidity  to  the 
great  18th  century  Scottish  thinker,  the 
father  of  classical  economics,  Adam  Smith. 
He  was  the  first  who  expounded  the  "real 
bills  doctrine",  as  this  principle  is  also 
known,  in  his  book  The  Wealth  o/  Nations. 
He  noticed  that  before  the  Bank  of  England 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Manchester,  com- 
mercial paper  drawn  on  the  rapidly  moving 
merchandise  in  Lanceshlre  circulated  very 
much  as  banknotes  would,  under  their  own 
steam  and  on  their  own  wings.  They  did  cir- 
culate, because  their  liquidity  was  the  high- 
est, second  only  to  that  of  the  gold  coin. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  stocks,  bonds, 
and  mortgages  to  circulate  on  the  pattern  of 
the  circulation  of  commercial  paper,  for 
lack  of  sufficient  liquidity. 

The  banking  system  in  the  United  States 
is  Qot  Just  illiquid,  but  Is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  petrification.  Only  a  small  part  of 
bank  assets  could  be  liquidated  on  short 
notice  without  great  losses.  The  commercial 
banks  rely  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  replen- 
ish their  reserves  daily,  rain  or  shine.  The 
assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  not 
much  better  they  consist  of  goverrunent  se- 
curities. In  case  of  a  run,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  be  in  no  position  to  meet  the 
damand  for  cash  through  honest  asset-liqui- 
dation, because  it  would  break  the  bond 
market.  The  Fed  would  have  to  monetize 
the  bad  assets  of  the  commercial  banks, 
which  would  make  its  own  position  even  less 
liquid.  Therein  lies  a  great  danger. 

We  may  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  our 
contemptuous  ("isregard  for  the  Principle  of 
Liquidity. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  H.R.  4287:  THE 
CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE ACT  OF  1986:  MEDI- 
CARE PART  C 


May  6, 1986 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  know 
that  on  February  28,  1986,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4287,  "Medicare  Part  C:  The  Catastophic 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1986,"  to  provide  (or 
voluntary  comprehensive  and  catastrophic 
health  care  coverage  to  our  Nation's  31  mil- 
lion Medicare  beneficiaries.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  Honorable  Edward  Roybal, 
chtdrman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  along  with  other  members  of  the  select 
committee,  the  Honorable  Marilyn  Lloyd, 
the  Honorable  Barney  Frank  and  the  Honor- 
able Harry  Reid  in  introducing  this  important 
and  timely  measure. 

For  the  last  4  years,  the  Sutxxxnmittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  has  convened  dozens  of 
hearings  arxJ  received  thousands  of  pages  of 
witness  testimony  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
across  the  country  regarding  the  need  for  a 
Federal  response  to  ensure  the  solvency  and 
to  improve  the  benefit  structure  of  our  Medi- 
care Program. 

What  is  clear  is  that  Medicare  has  been  a 
Godsend  to  seniors  and  their  families.  While 
no  one  would  suggest  that  this  vital  program 
be  eliminated,  all  agree  that  major  change  Is 
warranted.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Honorable  Otis  Bowen,  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  HHS  made  his  first  congressional 
appearance  before  my  subcommittee  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1986— outlining  the  administration's 
recognition  of  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
Medicare  shrinking  benefit  package.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  fear  the  administration  may  pro- 
pose a  minor  reform  at  an  increased  cost  to 
elders.  I  am  hopeful  this  will  not  and  need  not 
be  the  case — and  that  the  Congress  will  seize 
upon  the  growing  bipartisan  sentiment  for 
comprehensive  health  care  reform  and  bring 
about  an  improved  Medicare  Program  with 
comprehensive  benefits  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  or  consumer— simply  by 
better  management  of  our  health  care  dollar. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4287,  "Medicare  Part  C: 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1986," 
can  accomplish  that  noble  objective. 

WHAT  WOULD  THE  NEW  MEDICARE  PART  C  OFFER 
SENIORS? 

Participation  in  "Medicare  part  C"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "part  C")  would  be  volun- 
tary. Those  eligible  for  part  A  of  Medicare 
(hospital  services)  and  part  B  of  Medicare 
(doctor's  sen/ices)  would  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment under  the  new  part  C. 

Part  C  would  provide  senior  citizens  with 
comprehensive  catastrophic  health  care  cov- 
erage cunently  unavailable  under  private  or 
public  insurance  coverage.  Services  would  in- 
clude the  elimination  of  current  coinsurance 
and  deductible  requirements  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  Medicare.  In  addition,  part  C  would 
provide:  home  and  communlty-t)ased  services 
for  the  chronically  ill;  complete  skilled  nursing 


fadNty  and  intermediate  care  faditty;  eye  care; 
hearing  care,  dental  care;  and  biannual  pre- 
ventive physician  visits. 

HOW  WOUIP  THESE  SERVICES  UNDER  PART  C,  BE 
PROVIOEO? 

The  new  part  "C"  wouM  be  provided 
through  an  innovative  approach  to  health  care 
delivery  and  payment  Part  C  incorporates  the 
best  of  the  social  health  mainterwnce  organi- 
zation [SHMO]  and  preferred  provider  organi- 
zation [PPG)  models  ak>ng  with  a  strong  Fed- 
eral quality  assurarKe  system.  "Eligible  orga- 
nizations" (doctor  groups,  hospitals,  HMO's, 
PPO's,  insurance  companies  and  others) 
would  be  allowed  to  contract  with  Medicare  to 
provide  the  comprehensive  package  of  bene- 
fits outlined  above  as  well  as  the  standard 
covered  services  under  parts  A  and  B.  To  be 
eligible  for  a  part  C  contract  organizations 
would  have  to  meet  stringent  requirements  re- 
lated to  access  to  care,  quality  of  care,  and  fi- 
nancial viability. 

In  return  for  providing  this  full  range  of  serv- 
ices, part  C  contract  holders  would  receive  a 
set  capitated  rate  per  beneficiary  based  on 
the  cost  of  Medicare  of  providing  care  to  the 
average  beneficiary  in  a  particular  area  (like 
that  now  paid  to  HMO's).  In  1986,  this  capitat- 
ed rate  would  be  approximately  $3,200  per 
beneficiary. 

Direct  health  care  providers  (doctors,  den- 
tists, home  health  agencies.  .  .)  would  be 
paid  set  fees  negotiated  t>y  the  organization 
awarded  the  part  C  contract  This  may  be 
done  either  on  a  fee-for-service  or  capitated 
t>asts.  Thus  health  care  professionals  would 
be  guaranteed  payment  of  set  fees  with  ttie 
option  of  maintaining  a  fee-for-service  pay- 
ment system.  These  negotiated  fees  must  t>e 
accepted  as  payment  irrfull  for  services  pro- 
vided, eliminating  all  current  Medicare  copay- 
ments  and  deductibtes^for  seniors  participat- 
ing in  part  C. 

HOW  WOUIO  SEMOR  CmZENS  RECEIVE  PART  0 
SERVICES? 

Any  Medicare  beneficiary  eligible  for  part  A 
and  electing  part  B  coverage  will  have  the 
option  of  electing  part  C.  Once  the  beneficiary 
has  elected  part  C,  he  or  she  will  select  fi'om 
ttie  organizations  in  their  area  which  hold  part 
C  contracts  (as  described  above).  The  benefi- 
ciary then  would  receive  all  needed  servnes 
from  any  direct  care  provider  under  contract 
with  their  selected  organization.  Once  part 
"C"  has  been  fully  implemented,  virtually  all 
health  care  providers  will  have  contracts  with 
these  organizations,  and  those  seniors  elect- 
ing part  C  would  be  allowed  full  freedom  of 
choice  among  doctors,  hospitals,  long-term 
care  providers  and  others.  There  would  be  an 
"open  enrollment"  period  annually  at  which 
time  beneficiaries  could  change  their  selection 
of  preferred  provkJers. 

HOW  WOULD  PART  "C"  BE  FINANCED? 

Part  "C"  woukj  not  be  funded  by  new  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  but  by  more  sensit>le  and 
effk:ient  management  of  current  payn>ents 
from  four  major  sources:  (1)  Current  Medicare 
payments  under  parts  A  aind  B;  (2)  senk>rs' 
paynwnts  for  private  Medigap  policies;  (3) 
seniors'  Medicare  part  B  premiums;  and,  (4) 
the  Federal  share  of  MedicakJ  expenditures 
for  long-term  care  for  those  States  which 
choose  to  "buy  in"  to  part  "C". 
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Part  "C"  awvioM  would  ba  tied  to  th«  mtv- 
iOM  currently  avaiiable  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
Madteara.  Tharafora,  tha  flnt  aouroa  o(  part  C 
fundbig  would  ba  tha  amount  Madicara  pay* 
now  for  aarvices  providad  under  parts  A  &  B 
($2,400  was  spent  on  average  in  1986  for 
each  Medicare  beneficiary). 

Second,  the  vaat  maiority  of  seniors  now 
purdwse  private  supplemental  inturanoe  to 
cover  the  costs  of  required  Medicare  copay- 
mants  and  deductibles.  The  average  older 
American  spends  around  $600  per  year  for  a 
supplemental  insurance  polk:y.  By  electing  the 
new  part  "C"  of  Medicare,  seniors  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  secure  supplemental  insur- 
ance. Seniors  would  instead  remit  $600,  in  the 
form  of  a  monthly  premium  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  part  "C"  coverage. 

Third.  Medicare  beneficiaries  now  pay 
$15.50  a  month  in  premiums  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Mednare  (physicians'  serv- 
\cm).  Part  "C"  would  continue  this  premium 
which  adjusts  annually. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  electing  part  "C" 
coverage  woukJ  pay  a  total  annual  premium  of 
around  $800  for  comprehensive  health  care- 
less than  half  of  what  they  are  now  paying  on 
average  for  health  care  annually.  These  pre- 
miums could  not  however,  exceed  20  percent 
of  a  beneficiary's  annual  gross  income 
(earned  and  unearned).  Payments  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  premium  payn>ents  for  these 
indivkluals  for  whom  premiums  would  exceed 
20  percent  of  gross  income,  woukJ  come  from 
funds  generated  by  delaying  eligibility  for  part 
C  covered  servKes  for  1  month  after  enrdt- 
ment— a  standard  practk:e  among  private  in- 
surers. 

Federal  and  State  expenditures  for  nursing 
home  care  through  the  MedicaM  Program 
total  about  $20  billion  annually.  States  wouM 
be  allowed  to  purchase  part  "C"  coverge  for 
MedicakJ  eligible  beneficiaries  at  a  rate  equal 
to  90  percent  of  their  projected  average  Med- 
toakl  payments  for  these  indivkluals  in  the  fol- 
knving  year.  Since  State  expenditures  for  el- 
derly health  care  represent  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  segments  of  their  MedicakJ 
budgets,  this  should  be  a  very  attractive 
optk)n  for  most  States. 

HOW  WOULD  SENIOR  CITIZENS  BE  INVOLVED  IN 
ASSURING  HIGH  OUAUTY  CARE? 

H.R.  4287  gives  senk>rs  a  strong  role  in  re- 
viewing the  quality  of  care  provkled.  It  man- 
dates the  establishment  of  local  part  C  com- 
munity advisory  and  appeals  councils.  These 
councils  would  be  strictly  independent  of 
those  responsible  for  provkJing  part  C  servk:es 
and  woukJ  be  made  up  of  senkK  citizens  from 
the  community  as  well  as  independent  medi- 
cal experts.  Councils  would  hear  all  appeals 
dkectly  and  would  have  vested  authority  to  re- 
verse decisk)ns  made  by  the  provkier.  Coun- 
cils woukl  also  contribute  to  an  annual  Feder- 
al performance  review  to  guarantee  that  con- 
tractees  are  provkJing  high  quality  care  to  all 
part  C  beneficiaries. 

HOW  CAN  WE  BE  SURE  THAT  PART  C  WOULD  PAY  FOR 
rrSELF— NOW  AND  IN  THE  FUTURE? 

H.R.  4287  strictly  prohibits  new  Federal  pay- 
ments to  provMe  funding  for  the  new  Medi- 
care pert  C— now  and  in  ttie  future.  It  prohibits 
payments  for  part  C  fitxn  exceeding  a  set  per- 
centage of  the  average  costs  for  provkling 
current  part  A  and  B  servkMS.  It  further  sped- 
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flea  that  the  entirety  of  thaae  adddltkKial  funds 
must  come  from  benefldary  contributlona  (112 
bnNon.  approximately),  funds  generated  by  Im- 
po^  the  1  month  waiting  period  for  part  C 
benefits  (estimatad  at  about  $2  billion),  and 
State  and  Federal  payments  for  kxvterm 
care  provkjed  to  MedicakJ  eligible  eMerty  In 
those  States  which  choose  to  "buy  in"  to  part 
C  ($16  bilton  if  all  States  "buy  in"). 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  comprehensive 
Medicare  reform.  H.R.  4287,  "Medicare  Part 
C:  The  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Act  of 
1986."  provMes  for  this  reform,  joining  the 
best  of  public  and  private  sector  ideas  and  ini- 
tiatives. I  woukj  therefore  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  support  of  this  timely 
and  most  important  legislation. 


NEW  YORK  POST  EXPOSES 
SOVIET  SUB  ACCIDENTS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

omw  jnsiT 

IH  THE  H0U8I  OF  RIFRISKlfTATITIS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  (X)URTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fdtowing 
article  fi«m  the  New  York  Post  is  a  fasdnating 
and  horrifying  compilation  of  numerous  Soviet 
nuclear  submarine  acddents  which  have  been 
kept  under  wraps  for  years  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  govemments.  This  informa- 
tk>n  is  made  even  more  chilling  by  the  recent 
reactor  acddent  at  Chernobyl. 

The  Soviet  naval  nuclear  reactor  program 
dwarts  their  civilian  nuclear  power  program 
and.  because  of  the  cramped  submarine  quar- 
ters and  the  Soviet  disregard  for  crew  safety, 
it  presents  numerous  opportunities  for  acd- 
dents involving  both  reactors  and  nudaar 
weapons. 

According  to  the  arttele,  submarines  have 
been  disabled,  reactors  have  melted  down, 
nuclear  weapons  have  njptured  and  many  un- 
fortunate Soviet  saikxs  may  have  toet  their 
lives  as  a  result.  These  dangers  are  apparent- 
ly so  commonplace  that  Soviet  seamen  re- 
portedly receive  special  pay  and  medical  ben- 
efits as  compansatkMi  for  serving  on  nudear- 
powered  vessels.  What  a  grim  and  depressing 
revelatk)n.  coming  so  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Chernobyl  disaster. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  1-2, 1986] 
Rkpoits  Bam  Rid  Plaoui  or  Nucliax 

ACCIDDITS 

(By  David  E.  Kaplan) 

The  radiation  accident  at  the  Chernobyl 
power  plant  near  Kiev  ia  not  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  nuclear  meltdown. 

U.8.  Navy  and  CIA  documenU  obtained 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Indi- 
cate there  have  been  at  least  12  lerious  radi- 
ation acddents  in  the  Soviet  Union's  atomic- 
powered  navy— including  the  first  nuclear 
meltdown  at  aea. 

Most  nuclear  reactors  In  the  Soviet 
Union— as  in  the  U.8.— are  used  as  propul- 
sion planta  aboard  nuclear  aubmarlnea,  not 
for  dvlllan  power  itationa. 

The  Soviets  have  an  estimated  366  reac- 
tors aboard  188  ships  and  submarines,  com- 
pajred  to  some  SO  dvlllan  reactors. 

Although  the  naval  reactors  may  be  sa 
small  as  one-tenth  the  slae  of  dvlllan  plants. 
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mwlear  eneny  experts  warn  that  they  are 
potentially  very  dancerous. 

Rumors  of  serious  nudear  acddents  and 
widespread  radiation  exposure  In  the  Soviet 
navy  have  perststed  for  years,  but  only  the 
area  that  was  contaminated  or  where  It  oc- 
curred. 

It  is  speculated  that  the  Lenin,  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  nuclear  Icebreaker,  was  in 
Arctic  waters  at  the  time. 

A  second  meltdown  Is  reported  to  have  oo- 
eurred  aboard  a  prototype  "AUa"-elaaB  sub- 
marine In  the  Barents  Sea  In  the  late  1970a. 
That  acddent  also  la  iMlleved  to  have 
caused  many  casualties,  although  no  docu- 
mentation of  the  event  Is  available. 

The  Alf  a-daas  uses  liquid  sodium  ss  a  heat 
transfer  agent  In  its  reactors  Instead  of  pres- 
surised water. 

Pressurised  water  is  used  in  most  other 
Soviet  nudear  subs  and  all  those  in  the  U.S. 
fleet. 

The  U.S.  Navy  abandoned  Its  use  of  the 
hlghly-corrodve  sodium  more  than  36  years 
ago  when  it  experienced  problems  aboard 
the  second  American  nudear  sub.  the 
Seawolf. 

Other  serious  radiation  aoddenU  in  the 
Soviet  navy  have  oocurred,  but  virtually 
nothing  is  known  about  their  environmental 
effects. 

Most  striking  is  a  set  of  CIA  intelligence 
briefs  recently  released  to  the  Center  for  In- 
vestigative Reporting. 

The  documents,  mostly  cables  and  reports 
prepared  under  the  CIA's  Directorates  of 
Intelligence  and  Operations,  provide  confir- 
mation of  the  first  reactor  meltdown  at  sea. 

The  accident  occurred  In  1966  or  1967 
aboard  the  icebreaker  Lenin,  and  Is  believed 
to  have  rendered  the  ship  too  radioactive  to 
use  for  several  years. 

According  to  one  CIA  report:  "A  nudear 
reactor  .  .  .  melted  in  a  sudden  catastrophic 
sccldent.  The  exact  number  of  casualties 
...  was  believed  to  be  between  27  snd  80 
people." 

A  1982  U.8.  Navy  report  similarly  referred 
to  the  Lenin  ss  having  "suffered  a  reactor 
casualty,"  and  reported  the  ship's  three  re- 
actors ultimately  were  replaced  with  two 
new  ones. 

Virtually  nothing  is  known  atwut  the  s£d- 
dent's  environmental  effecU.  how  wide 
during  the  last  few  yean  have  U.S.  officials 
l>egun  releasing  information  alMut  them. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  told 
reporters  In  1982  that  Soviet  "standards  of 
safety— and  crew  safety— are  far  lower  than 
ours  In  nuclear-powered  plants." 

"We  know  there  have  been  some  cata- 
strophic health-impairment  incldenU.  We 
know  there  are  hairless  sailors  in  old  sol- 
diers' homes,"  he  added. 

Lou  of  hair  is  a  conunon  symptom  of  radi- 
ation sickness. 

Since  Lehman's  sutemenu.  the  Navy  and 
the  CIA  have  quietly  released  reporu  docu- 
menting a  series  of  major  nuclear  acddents 
involving  the  Soviet  navy. 

Overall,  the  Soviet  have  had  at  least  12 
major  nuclear  accidents  at  sea.  Including 
the  loss  of  three  submarines  and  several 
hundred  men. 

Among  those  accidents: 

In  late  February  1982,  a  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  sub  "was  sighted  surfaced  in  the 
North  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land." 

According  to  a  U.S.  Navy  report;  "This 
unit  had  apparently  suffered  a  serious  nu- 
clear propulsion  casualty,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  all  power  .  .  .  and  she  was  towed 
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bick  to  her  home  base.  Indications  are  that 
several  deaths  occurred. 

In  early  September  1981,  a  sudden  series 
of  powerful  shocks  Jolted  a  Soviet  sub  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  A  rupture  apparently  developed 
in  the  sub's  nuclear  reactor  system,  and 
leaking  radiation  began  to  contaminate  crew 
members. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  the  irradiated 
sailors  were  locked  in  their  compartments, 
where  they  remained  for  the  two  days  it 
took  to  tow  the  crippled  sub  back  to  port. 

Upon  docking  at  Kalingrad  in  Lithuania, 
the  victims  were  evacuated  and  flown  to  a 
hospital  In  the  Latvian  city  of  Riga. 

Within  14  days,  the  sailors  began  to  shed 
their  hair  and  rapidly  lose  weight.  Many  of 
them  soon  died  of  "severe  radiation  poison- 
ing," according  to  a  CIA  report. 

In  August  1980,  in  a  widely  reported  acci- 
dent, a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  submarine  suf- 
fered a  serious  fire  off  the  coast  of  Okinawa. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Navy:  "All  power 
was  apparently  lost  .  .  .  British  personnel 
observed  several  bodies  on  the  submarine's 
deck  and  other  personnel  receiving  artificial 
respiration.  At  least  nine  men  are  believed 
to  have  died  from  a  probable  fire  in  the  pro- 
pulsion spaces." 

In  August  1978,  a  Soviet  guided-missUe 
submarine  "was  observed  dead  in  the  water 
near  Cockall  Bank  northwest  of  Scotland." 
according  to  a  U.S.  Navy  rerwrt. 

"The  unit  htul  apparently  lost  power  due 
to  a  propulsion  system  casualty.  The  exact 
causes  .  .  .  and  number  of  possible  casual- 
ties is  unknown,"  the  report  said. 

In  December  1972.  a  nuclear  weapon  rup- 
tured aboard  a  Soviet  submarine  patrolling 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

According  to  CIA  sources:  The  acci- 
dent .  .  .  involved  nuclear  radiation  leakage 
from  a  nuclear  torpedo." 

As  a  safety  measure,  the  doors  to  the  tor- 
pedo room  were  immediately  sealed,  trap- 
ping crew  members  inside. 

On  April  11,  1970,  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
sub  near  Spain  was  apparently  lost  at  sea 
due  "to  a  casualty  in  the  nuclear  propulsion 
system,"  according  to  one  U.S.  Navy  report. 

"The  Soviets  have  never  admitted  that 
this  submarine  was  lost.  The  ntmiber  of  per- 
sonnel lost ...  is  also  unknown."  the  report 
said. 

In  1966,  a  radiation  leak  occurred  in  the 
reactor  shielding  of  a  nuclear  sub  near  the 
Arctic  naval  base  of  Polyamyy.  Crewmen  re- 
portedly panicked  when  the  submarine 
docked. 

According  to  one  CIA  report:  "Part  of  the 
crew  was  sent  to  a  special  center  on  an 
island  near  Murmansk  where  naval  person- 
nel with  radiation  sickness  were  sent  to  be 
treated  .  .  .  Those  sent  to  the  island  did  not 
come  back." 

CIA  reports  also  provide  unusual  details 
about  the  well-publicized  sinking  of  a  sub- 
marine off  the  Faroe  Islands  near  Iceland  in 
1970. 

The  interior  of  the  submarine  caught  fire. 
When  it  spread  toward  the  nuclear  reactor 
the  captain  "gave  orders  for  part  of  the 
crew  to  escape  to  the  submarine  tender  [a 
■mall  ship  accompanying  the  sub],"  the  CIA 
reported. 

"The  political  officer,  who  had  not  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  submarine,  went  on 
board  the  tender  for  fear  of  his  life.  The  .  .  . 
executive  officer  and  several  crew  mem- 
bers .  .  .  refused  and  instead  assisted  the 
cmptain  in  fighting  the  fire,"  the  reported 
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So  great  are  the  dangers  that  one  U.S. 
Navy  report  noted  crewmen  from  Soviet  nu- 
clear ships  received  what  is  called  "childless 
pay"  and  special  treatment  for  radiation-re- 
lated diseases. 

"It's  well  known  the  Soviets  put  less  em- 
phasis on  reactor  plant  safety  than  does  the 
United  States,  whether  it's  military  or  civil- 
ian afloat  or  ashore,"  observed  defense  ana- 
lyst, Norman  Polmar,  author  of  the  authori- 
tiatlve  "Guide  to  the  Soviet  Navy." 

Soviet  sailors  reportedly  even  jest  about 
their  plight.  "How  do  you  tell  a  man  is  from 
the  Northern  Fleet?"  goes  one  Joke.  Answer: 
"He  glows  in  the  dark." 
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The  fire  could  not  be  controlled,  and  the 
■hip  waa  deliberately  scuttled  with  "great 
loss  of  life,"  according  to  the  CIA. 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCALirOHMIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Washington  Post  has  published  a  guest 
editorial  detailing  the  censorship  imposed  on 
the  press  in  Nicaragua  by  the  SarKlinista  gov- 
ernment. Horack)  Ruiz,  managing  editor  of  La 
Prensa,  makes  some  very  valid  points:  Only 
democratic  governments  can  support  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  free  press  would  equal  a  death 
sentence  for  the  repressive  Sandinlsta  regime. 
I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Nicabaoua:  What  Cemsoksbip  Is  Riaixt 

Like 

(By  Horaclo  Ruiz) 

Mamagda.— On  the  day  in  March  1982  that 
the  Sandinlsta  government  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  in  Nicargua,  the  official 
censor  of  the  Sandinlsta  government,  Capt. 
Nelba  Blandon,  telephoned  the  editors  of  La 
Prensa  and  called  them  to  an  urgent  meet- 
ing. When  they  arrived  at  her  office,  she  in- 
formed them  of  the  imposition  of  total  cen- 
sorship to  protect  the  security  of  the  state 
and  to  defend  the  popular  Sandinlsta  revo- 
lution against  the  aggression  of  "gringo  im- 
perialism."  This  meant,  in  effect,  the  cen- 
sorship of  ideology. 

With  these  few  words  the  censor  an- 
nounced that  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  not  Just  to  suppress  certain  arti- 
cles that  could  harm  its  image  or  that  could 
represent  a  security  threat  to  the  Sandi- 
nlsta state,  but  to  suppress  the  way  of 
thinking  of  the  editors  who  plan,  produce 
and  select  the  news  content  of  the  paper 
and  who  direct  its  orientation.  This  ideologi- 
cal censorship  reverberates  like  a  distant 
echo  and  at  times  is  lost  in  forgetfulness, 
but  today,  after  four  years  of  this  Kafkaes- 
que  censorship  and  the  mental  exasperation 
that  it  creates,  Blandon's  words  have  been 
turned  into  the  most  refined  kind  of  tyran- 
ny. Orwell's  prophecy  of  what  1984  would 
be  like  was  on  the  mark. 

Blandon  could  be  accommodating  and 
even  Jovial  at  times,  but  at  other  times  she 
could  be  insulting  and  belligerent.  She  has 
an  inflated  ego,  which  makes  her  feel  that 
she  must  completely  control  the  way  people 
express  themselves,  think  and  give  their 
opinions  in  the  Nlcaraguan  press.  She  often 
speaks  in  the  first  person  with  the  authority 
of  a  little  dictator,  full  of  haughtiness.  "I 
caimot  permit  you  to  put  this  in  the  paper," 
she  says.  Sometimes  she  suggests  substitut- 
ing an  official  govenunent  statement  for 


something  she  has  not  aUowed  In  the  paper. 
She  seems  to  be  a  fundamentally  Insecure 
person  who  depends  on  mlUtary-style  orders 
of  what  should  and  should  not  be  oenaored. 
how  public  figures  should  be  referred  to  In 
stories  and  how  headlines  should  be 
changed— to  the  point  that  the  editor  finds 
himself  in  such  a  state  of  mental  confusion 
and  exhaustion  that  he  is  forced  to  think 
like  the  censor. 

Press  censorship  in  Nicaragua  undermines 
the  whole  reason  for  having  newspapers  in 
the  first  place.  The  day  editor  who  puts  out 
La  Prensa  must  ignore  the  element  of  time 
or  the  urgency  of  informing  the  public  or  of 
printing  the  latest  news.  His  principal  con- 
cern must  always  be  to  arrive  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  censor's  office,  for  the  censor 
determines  when  the  paper  is  ready  to  be 
published  and  distributed.  If  the  editor  has 
an  important  meeting  with  his  staff,  the 
process  of  censorship  will  start  later  and  the 
paper  will  be  delayed. 

On  days  when  nothing  special  happens 
and  the  articles  that  have  t)een  submitted  to 
the  censor  are  totally  limocuous  and  merit 
no  suppression,  some  articles  are  neverthe- 
less rejected.  This  is  to  show  that  the  paper 
must  be  censored  every  day  to  maintain  the 
disciplinary  measures  imposed  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Maintaining  censorship  is  vital  to  the  San- 
dinlsta regime.  Only  democratic  govern- 
ments endorsed  by  an  ample  popular  base 
can  support  freedom  of  the  press.  This  Is 
the  real  reason,  not  the  state  of  war,  that 
there  is  censorship  in  Nicaragua. 

Blandon  abuses  her  responsibilities  by 
persecuting  and  harming  La  Prensa  in  three 
ways:  She  hurts  the  paper  financially  by  not 
letting  it  publish  on  time,  which  damages  Its 
sales  on  the  streets.  She  deprives  La  Prensa 
of  its  own  initiative  and  style  and  forces  It 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  Sandinistas.  And 
finally,  by  letting  the  Sandinistas  print 
their  own  version  of  the  news,  little  by  little 
La  Prensa  is  converted  Into  a  newspaper 
with  little  attraction. 

None  of  these  three  things  has  been 
achieved  to  the  government's  satisfaction, 
because  of  the  courage  and  determination 
of  those  who  produce  La  Prensa.  They  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  their  work  as  if  the  situa- 
tion were  normal.  This  is  the  only  way  they 
can  keep  themselves  from  falling  under  the 
total  mental  domination  of  the  censor  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  editor  is  constantly  forced  to  insert 
the  word  "contra"  in  each  place  where  the 
international  wires  use  "rebels"  or  "antl- 
Sandlnistas."  The  censor  does  not  allow  the 
use  of  these  words  because  she  considers 
them  too  respectable.  The  rebel  commander 
Eden  Pastora  must  be  labeled  "the  traitor" 
or  his  name  cannot  appear  In  the  paper. 
The  name  of  the  many-time  world  boxing 
champion  Alexis  Arguello  has  been  forever 
forbidden  to  appear  in  La  Prensa  because  of 
his  known  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  The  pic- 
ture and  name  of  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo,  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nlca- 
ngum,  have  also  been  prohibited  because  he 
has  denounced  the  preaecution  of  the 
church  by  the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

This  obsession  with  the  cardinal  reached 
such  a  point  that  it  led  to  the  cenaorlng  of  a 
story  about  last  year's  World  Series,  La 
Prensa  took  a  poll  to  see  which  of  the  teams 
in  the  series— the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  or  the 
Kansas  City  Royals— was  more  popular  in 
Nicaragua.  The  result  of  the  poll  was  Utled< 
"Nicaraguans:  The  Cardinals  Will  Be  the 
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ChamplonB."  The  headline  wu  oenaored:  we 
were  not  aUowed  to  print  the  wonto  "cardi- 
naia"  and  "champions"  together.  We  had  to 
subsUtute  "St  Louis"  for  "Cardinals." 

After  four  years  of  cenaorshlp  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  daily  life  of  La  Prenaa  follows  a 
suffocating  routine  In  which  all  systems  of 
lodod  thinking  are  stifled.  Numerous  em- 
ployees must  go  to  the  office  of  the  censor 
with  photocopies  of  the  pages.  There  they 
spend  between  4Vi  and  six  hours  while  the 
officials  review  the  articles  line  by  line  and 
letter  by  letter.  They  even  review  the  classi- 
fied ads,  which  are  sometimes  censored. 
After  they  finish  they  hand  the  editors  a 
notice  called  the  "Resolution."  Stamped  on 
It  and  pertaining  to  specific  articles  are  the 
phrases:  "DO  NOT  PUBLISH,"  or 
"CHANGE  HEADLINE,"  or  "SUPPRESS 
PARAGRAPHS  1.  3,  3  and  5." 

To  change  a  headline  the  editor  must 
think  of  one  that  will  not  be  censored.  He  is 
forced,  therefore,  to  think  like  the  censor. 
Orders  to  change  headlines  are  frequent 
and  usually  affect  articles  that  are  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  regime  but  that  would  not  be 
suitable  to  censor.  An  example  would  be  a 
declaration  by  Contadora  that  affects  the 
government  or  an  announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  that  productivity  has 
declined.  The  censors  know  that  most  read- 
ers read  all  of  the  headlines,  but  read  only 
those  articles  that  interest  them.  The  head- 
lines therefore  must  not  reflect  the  bad 
news  that  may  be  in  the  article. 

The  censor  often  cuts  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  article,  leaving  the  informational  con- 
tent Incomprehensible  and  obliging  the 
editor  to  kill  the  story  entirely. 

The  censor  leaves  out  declarations  and 
sUtements  made  by  President  Daniel 
Ortega  and  other  national  leaders  when 
they  are  speaking  outside  of  Nicaragua  and 
contradict  what  they  do  and  say  in  Nicara- 
gua. But  what  Is  most  improbable  Is  that 
the  censor  sometimes  censors  herself.  On 
Jan.  21,  1986,  we  received  an  Interview  with 
Nelba  Blandon  on  censorship,  by  an  AP  cor- 
respondent luuned  Eloy  A.  Agullar.  We  tried 
to  publish  it  under  the  headline:  "Blandon 
Comments  on  Censorship,"  but  the  censor's 
decision  was:  "DO  NOT  PUBLISH."  On 
Aguilar's  next  visit  he  asked  Blandon  why 
the  interview,  which  he  considered  accurate, 
was  not  published.  The  censor  answered: 
"Because  the  statements  I  made  were  for 
publication  abroad,  not  for  publication  In 
Nicaragua." 

Blandon  was  also  censored,  according  to 
her,  in  a  long  article  on  Nicaragua  In  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  in  December 
198S.  The  article  cited  Jaime  Chamorro,  di- 
rector of  La  Prensa,  as  well  as  Blandon  on 
the  subject  of  censorship  in  Nicaragua. 
When  the  two  met  after  the  article  had  ap- 
peared, Chamorro  refuted  her  declarations. 
She  responded  by  saylnr  "I  was  censored." 
Censored?  asked  Chamorro.  She  answered: 
"They  did  not  publish  everything  I  said." 
The  censor  protects  the  "cooperators"  or 
foreli^  "intematlonaUsts"  who  commit 
crimes  against  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  She 
Intervenes  on  behalf  of  those  people  who 
give  their  support  to  the  Sandinlsta  regime 
and  does  not  permit  any  references  to  crimi- 
nal activity  or  bad  behavior— especially  if 
they  are  Cubans. 

Along  with  photocopies  of  every  page  of 
the  paper  we  send  the  censor  two  pages  of 
material  that  we  call  "stuffing"- articles 
that  can  be  substituted  for  censored  stories. 
La  Prensa  has  been  imable  to  publish  on  40 
occasions  because  the  cenaor  could  not  find 
adequate  material  to  substitute  for  censored 
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stories.  It  Is  prohibited  to  leave  any  blank 
■pace  on  a  page  or  In  any  other  way  give  the 
lnu>reaalon  that  the  paper  has  been  cen- 
sored. 

On  other  occasions  La  Prensa  Itself  has 
decided  not  to  publish  in  order  to  protest 
the  censorship  of  important  articles,  such  as 
Pope  John  Paul  II's  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  pastoral  letter  written  by 
all  of  Nicaragua's  bishops  during  Holy 
Week. 

After  all  of  the  necessary  changes  have 
been  made  Blandon  again  must  see  photo- 
copies before  the  paper  goes  to  press.  At 
that  point  she  may  still  demand  changes 
before  the  order  is  given  to  publish.  Only 
then  can  the  editors  and  writers  breathe. 
The  paper  has  finally  been  approved.  But 
on  many  days  we  are  not  allowed  to  publish 
until  the  night.  On  those  days,  the  papers 
cannot  be  sold  until  the  following  day. 

The  censor  also  prohibits  the  distribution 
of  censored  material  to  friends  of  the  paper, 
foreign  correspondents,  embassies  or  anyone 
else  who  shows  interest.  Censorship  must  be 
a  completely  private  matter  between  the 
"Jallkeeper,"  the  Department  of  Censorship, 
and  the  "criminal,"  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa  (which  has  already  been  In  Jail  for 
four  years)— and  the  condemned,  it  appears, 
will  be  in  prison  forever. 

Maintaining  censorship  Is  essential  to  the 
Sandinistas  even  though  it  damages  the 
prestige  they  so  badly  want  to  maintain 
abroad.  In  response  to  international  denun- 
ciations of  censorship  in  Nicaragua,  they 
m^tain  the  lie  that  the  exercise  of  censor- 
ship is  limited  strictly  to  matters  of  the 
military  and  state  security. 

The  dilemma  Is  clear:  censorship  Is  a 
poison  that  damages  their  image  abroad. 
But  they  know  that  to  lift  it  would  result  in 
an  internal,  deadly  poison  for  which  there 
can  be  no  antidote.  Freedom  of  the  press 
would  be  the  Sandinistas'  death  sentence. 


FLEASANTON.  CA.  LEARNS  HOW 
TO  BEAT  RUSH-HOUR  TRAFFIC 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUFOUnA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVBS 

Tuesday ,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere  one 
travels,  one  sees  cities  and  towns  collapsing 
into  traffic  gridlock,  paralyzed  by  masses  of 
autos,  particularly  during  rush  hours. 

But  Pleaaanton,  CA,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  communities  in  America,  has  learned 
how  to  manage  this  traffk:  growth  and  to  avoM 
many  of  the  pains,  fnistrattons,  and  wastes  of 
traffic  gridlock. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  newspaper  article  which  de- 
scribes how  the  city  has  used  its  brains  and 
political  courage  to  bring  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  daily  chaos  of  njsh  hour.  I  hope 
other  Members  can  share  this  idea  and  infor- 
mation with  their  communities.  The  Pleaaan- 
ton lesson  is  one  that  should  be  copied 
widelyt 

Plsasahton  Learm s  How  To  Beat  Rush- 

HouaTxAmc 

(By  Edward  Iwata) 

While  many  Bay  Area  suburbs  are  being 
overrun  by  growing  hordes  of  commuters, 
Pleasanton  is  basking  In  the  success  of  a 
model  traffic  plan. 
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The  unusual  program  puts  the  burden  of 
easing  traffic  on  businesses  that  operate  In 
the  southern  Alameda  County  town.  Large 
companies  and  retail  or  office  complexes 
with  more  than  100  workers  are  required  to 
reduce  their  own  single-passenger  traffic 
during  rush  hours  by  4S  percent  through 
1988. 

Each  company  Is  required  to  appoint  or 
hire  its  own  traffic  coordinator  to  meet  its 
goals  with  services  for  employees,  which 
range  from  educational  seminars  to  free 
shuttle  buses. 

"Everybody's  been  very  supportive  and  co- 
operative," said  Gail  Gilpin,  the  transporta- 
tion coordinator  for  Pleasanton.  "One  dty 
can't  do  it  all,  but  it's  a  good  start." 

Despite  some  early  griping  about  the  plan 
when  It  began  a  year  ago,  companies  now 
embrace  it. 

All  35  companies  covered  under  the  traffic 
plan  have  complied  with  the  program's 
goals.  Workers  increasingly  use  car  and  van 
pools  or  public  tran^wrtation,  or  work  stag- 
gered shifts  to  avoid  peak  commute  hours. 

"It  works  great,"  said  Vera  Sellers,  an  en- 
gineering clerk  for  American  Telephone  it 
Telegraph  Co.  who  Joined  a  car  pool  with 
three  colleagues  who  live  in  Richmond  and 
El  Cerrito.  "We  read,  Ulk  about  our  kids, 
gossip. ...  If  we've  had  a  rough  day.  we  can 
close  our  eyes  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  four  rotate  driving  every  day  for  their 
80-mile  round  trip,  and  Sellers  figures  they 
save  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  on  gas  and 
wear  on  their  cars. 

At  AT4cT.  the  largest  employer  In  Plea- 
santon, with  3,200  workers,  company  offi- 
cials have  persuaded  half  the  work  force  to 
use  car  pools  or  public  transportation  or  to 
bicycle  to  work.  The  company  also  helped 
set  up  a  shuttle  bus  between  lu  business 
park  and  the  Bay  Fair  BART  station  In  San 
Leandro. 

"Initially,  employees  were  suspicious  and 
reluctant  to  get  Involved,"  said  Dale  Ches- 
nutt,  ATdcT's  head  of  security  and  transpor- 
tation. "It  took  a  major  educational  process 
to  let  them  know  we  have  to  work  hand-In- 
hand  with  the  city  to  keep  this  a  pleasant 
place  to  work.  Now,  employees  are  very  sup- 
portive and  excited." 

Companies  that  ignore  the  program  can 
be  fined  up  to  $250  a  day,  and  employers 
who  balk  can  face  Jail  terms,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  been  cited.  A  transportation  task 
force  made  up  of  business  representatives 
monitors  the  program. 

Pleasanton.  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
cities  in  California,  set  up  its  program  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  verge  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  traffic  congestion. 

Sitting  at  the  hub  of  Interstates  580  and 
680  in  southern  Alameda  County,  the  city 
and  Its  several  business  parks  draw  18.000 
employees— most  of  them  commuters— every 
day. 

WhUe  the  traffic  plan  U  not  a  cure-all, 
Gilpin  said,  congestion  In  the  city  has  been 
made  "more  tolerable." 

In  November  1984,  for  example,  37.235  ve- 
hicles a  day  passed  through  the  city's  busi- 
est intersection  at  Hopyard  Road  and  Inter- 
state 580.  A  year  later,  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles rose  to  only  38,947  trips  a  day,  despite  a 
continuing  increase  in  employment. 

"Traffic  will  continue  to  get  worse  in  Plea- 
santon," said  Gilpin,  "but  it  will  not  be 
nearly  as  bad  with  this  traffic  systems  man- 
agement plan." 

Gilpin  said  other  local  governments— In- 
cluding Contra  CosU.  SanU  Clara  and 
Marin  counties  and  the  cities  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Palo  Alto  and  San  Rafel— are  consid- 
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ering  varUtlons  of  Pleuanton's  program. 
Concord  has  a  law  requiring  medium-size 
and  large  busineaaes  and  developers  to  turn 
in  transportation  plans  to  the  city  within  a 
Ttar. 

The  program  has  attracted  national  atten- 
tion. A  network  television  crew  was  recently 
in  town  to  Include  the  Pleasanton  plan  in  a 
news  special  on  traffic.  And  the  city  is  a 
contender  for  a  Ford  Foundation-Harvard 
University  grant  to  local  and  state  govern- 
ments for  innovative  public  planning. 

The  key  to  the  program's  success,  said 
transportation  coordinator  Gilpin,  was  coop- 
eration between  the  city  and  the  business 
community.  A  review  committee  made  up  of 
city  officials  and  business  representatives 
had  several  heated  sessions  before  agreeing 
on  a  fair  ordinance. 

"Pleasanton  Is  working  very  hard  to  con- 
trol its  growth,  yet  remain  committed  to 
growth,  and  their  traffic  plan  is  a  right 
idea,"  said  Wendall  Snider,  president  of 
Berkeley  Glasslab,  a  company  that  makes 
equipment  for  the  semiconductor  industry. 

"The  Bay  Area  is  heading  toward  gridlock 
if  we  don't  do  something  about  it,"  he  said, 
"and  Pleasanton  is  obviously  trying  to  head 
that  off. " 


AN  AQUINO  AGENDA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NKW  TOHK 
or  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRXSEKTATTVCS 

Tttesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attentmn  of  my  colleagues  an  un- 
usually perceptive  analysis  of  the  current  situ- 
ation in  the  PtuMppines,  written  by  Richard 
Holbrooke. 

In  an  article  written  for  Newsweek,  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke, wtH)  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  in  the 
Carter  administratkx),  and  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Manila,  makes  several 
important  policy  recommendations  for  both 
ttie  Aquino  government  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. In  partKular,  he  recommends  that 
PreskJent  Reagan  make  a  greater  effort  to  ex- 
press publK  enthusiasm  and  support  for  ttie 
Aquino  government 

Although  Mr.  Holbrooke's  artKle  was  written 
before  ttie  submission  of  the  administratk>n's 
request  for  supplemental  assistance  for  the 
PtMlippines  and  before  PreskJent  Reagan's 
meeting  with  Vne  President  Salvador  Laurel  In 
Bali,  I  feel  that  his  observatk>ns  are  even 
more  timely  and  relevant  now. 

The  text  of  ttie  article  folk)ws: 

(From  Newsweek.  Apr.  14, 1986] 

Am  Aquiho  Agenda— Thk  PRXsionrr  Must 
EiTHXB  Usx  Her  Power  or  Loss  It 

(Richard  Holbrooke,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs  in 
the  Carter  administration,  has  just  returned 
from  extensive  talks  with  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Manila.  His  observations  on  consoli- 
dating Aquino's  "people  power":) 

If  anyone  still  wonders  how  tough  Cora- 
son  Aquino  is,  look  at  what  she  has  done  re- 
cently: abolished  the  National  Assembly, 
created  a  mechanism  for  writing  a  new  Con- 
stitution, rejected  left-wing  pressure  to  de- 
clare her  government  "revolutionary"  and 
military  resistance  to  important  personnel 
changes  In  the  Army.  She  has  made  her  de- 
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cislons— all  of  them  the  right  ones— despite 
public  splits  among  her  closest  advisers. 

Yet  In  the  frenzied,  hothouse  atmosphere 
that  is  post-Marcos  Manila,  there  is  still 
concern  that  President  Aquino  is  not  yet 
making  sufficient  use  of  her  power— that 
she  must  either  use  it  or  gradually  lose  it. 
This  may  not  be  fair  for  someone  in  her 
unique  circumstances.  On  a  Saturday  she 
was  in  hiding,  on  a  Tuesday  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines. 

But  if  life  is  not  fair,  neither  are  political 
expectations.  Aquino  is  already  a  sort  of 
Joan  of  Arc  to  her  people,  and  now  they— 
and  the  world— expect  her  to  be  Charles  de 
Oaulle  too.  restoring  the  nation  to  economic 
and  political  health  and  dealing  with  two 
guerrilla  movements  as  well. 

So  the  inevitable  next  question  Is  not  only 
can  she  do  it.  but  will  everyone  else,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  go  all  out  to  help 
her?  Based  on  discussions  in  Manila  last 
month,  I  would  suggest  six  areas  for  priority 
attention.  In  some  cases  there  is  movement; 
in  others,  cause  for  concern. 

1.  Too  many  of  Corazon  Aquino's  support- 
ers have  decided  to  take  their  personal  and 
political  battles  with  each  other  public. 
They  should  remember  that  they  are  in 
power  today  because  of  her  leadership  and 
courage.  On  any  given  day  in  Manila,  one 
can  hear  different  versions  of  what  she 
must  do  from  her  leftist  "Jesuit  group,"  var- 
ious members  of  her  cabinet,  senior  politi- 
cians of  both  Vice  President  Salvador  Lau- 
rel's UNIDO  and  Aquino's  Laban  parties, 
the  military,  members  of  her  own  family 
and  countless  people  presenting  themselves 
as  "Cory's  closest  friend." 

Aquino  remains  outwardly  unruffled  by 
all  the  noise,  rightly  confident  in  her  own 
power  to  resolve  disputes.  But  over  time,  po- 
litical bickering  can  erode  the  strength  of 
even  the  strongest  leadership,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  impose  more  discipline  on  her 
supporters,  something  she  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  far. 

2.  The  nexus  of  economic  issues  that  con- 
fronts the  country  is  staggering.  But  in  no 
area  has  the  fall  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  made 
such  an  immediate  impact;  capital  is  begin- 
ning to  flow  back  to  Manila  and  investor 
confidence  is  within  reach.  Aquino  has 
chosen  Jaime  Ongpln  as  minister  of  finance 
and  indicated  that  he  has  overall  coordinat- 
ing responsibilities  as  a  sort  of  superminls- 
ter  for  economic  affairs.  Ongpln  Is  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  this  critical  role,  but  there 
are  already  signs  that  this  will  create  prob- 
lems with  other  ministers,  some  of  whom 
have  presidential  aspirations.  Given  the  im- 
mensity of  Aquino's  other  tasks,  the  wisest 
course  will  be  to  stick  to  her  guns  and  give 
Ongpin  an  unambiguous  mandate  in  the 
economic  sphere. 

3.  When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  com- 
munist guerrillas,  confusion  still  reigns. 
Some  in  the  president's  entourage  still  seem 
to  believe  that  a  unilateral  ceaae-fire  could 
entice  most  of  the  New  People's  Army 
"down  from  the  hills."  This  is  an  unrealistic 
hope.  It  is  matched  on  the  other  side  by  of- 
ficers who  wlU  tell  you  that  if  the  govern- 
ment will  only  unleash  them  now,  they  can 
deal  with  the  problem  militarily.  I  met  one 
man  who  claimed  that  he  had  permiaaion 
from  the  government  to  work  out  a  separate 
peace  with  the  communists  In  one  region  of 
the  country— on  his  own.  It  sounded  unlike- 
ly, but  turned  out  to  be  true. 

Only  one  person  can  choose  among  the 
various  proposals  for  amnesty  and  counter- 
insurgency.  It  is  a  critical  problem,  not  only 
because  the  dangers  from  the  NPA  guerrll- 
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las  themselves,  but  also  because  It  will  ulti- 
mately have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how 
Aquino's  relations  with  the  military  devel- 
op. 

4.  Those  relations  so  far  have  been  good. 
But  underneath  the  surface,  the  Philippine 
military  is  no  longer  the  professional  Anny 
that  was  once  an  American  legacy.  Marcos 
and  his  henchman.  Gen.  Fabian  Ver,  left 
behind  a  fractured,  self-doubting  service. 
The  new  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Fidel  Ramos,  is 
clearly  loyal  to  Aquino,  and  upon  his  ability 
to  reorganize  the  Army  and  promote  the 
right  people,  much  depends. 

But  there  are  others  in  the  armed  forces 
who  may  misunderstand  the  true  meaning 
of  "people  power."  I  heard  more  than  one 
defense-establishment  member  say  that  be- 
cause they  helped  overthrow  Marcos  they 
deserve  "a  share  of  the  power."  Those  who 
flirt  with  such  thoughts  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous game.  The  Philippine  military  must 
not  intrude  into  politics.  The  United  States, 
which  has  real  influence,  must  make  clear 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  poUtlcal  activity  by 
anyone  in  the  defense  establishment  of  the 
Philippines. 

5.  Even  in  Washington,  where  presidents 
elect  have  70  transitional  days  in  which  to 
organize  their  administrations,  a  shakedown 
period  is  almost  always  necessary.  Small 
wonder,  then,  if  the  scene  In  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency  in  Manila  is  still  a  bit  disor- 
ganized, especially  as  Aquino  and  her  staff 
operate  out  of  cramped  temporary  quarters 
in  a  presidential  guest  house.  Aquino's  cabi- 
net contains  politicians  of  independent  ten- 
dencies and.  even  with  the  best  will,  will 
need  to  be  coordinated  by  a  senior  staff. 
Three  ministerial-rank  officials  now  operate 
out  of  the  president's  offices,  arranging  her 
schedule  and  statements.  But  in  addition,  a 
chief  of  staff  for  the  entire  government 
along  the  model  of  James  A.  Baker  HI, 
Ronald  Reagan's  former  chief  of  staff, 
should  be  considered  immediately. 

8.  Relations  with  the  United  States  form 
the  last  of  Aquino's  priority  areas.  The 
United  States,  including  President  Reagan 
himself,  played  a  well-publicized  role  in  the 
fall  of  Marcos.  America  not  only  has  a  vital 
strategic  stake  in  Aquino's  success,  it  also 
has  a  moral  obllgatioiL  One  hopes  that 
Reagan  will  find  ways— perhaps  Including  a 
personal  phone  call  to  Aqiiino,  which  he  has 
surprisingly  not  yet  made— to  show  greater 
public  enthusiasm  and  support  for  the 
events  he  helped  stimulate. 

In  the  end,  however,  it  will  stfll  come 
down  to  Corazon  Aquino.  Her  first  weeks 
have  combined  courageous  decisions  with 
understandable  confusion.  She  still  has 
time,  but  not  an  unlimited  amount.  If  she 
uses  her  power  to  give  the  Philippines  a 
viable  democracy,  if  she  adheres  to  a  firm 
timetable  for  that  process,  she  will  have  cre- 
ated an  enduring  legacy  for  her  country  and 
a  proud  memorial  to  her  husband. 


SANDINISTA  REPRESSION  OF 
CHURCHES 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPlfXBRASXA 
IIT  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  mystifying  aspects  of  the  debate  about 
Central  America  for  me  is  the  support  many 
dergymen  and  rsHgkMs  groups  in  this  oourMry 
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conlinus  to  give  to  the  SandMstas— even  as 
that  regime  systsmattcaHy  harasses  and  per- 
secutes oiganlzed  rsiigkxi  in  Nicaragua.  As  in 
any  dsbete.  there  ere  two  sides  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  issue. 

Certainly  I  can  understand  the  sincere  moti- 
vation of  church  groups  to  work  to  eliniinate 
poverty,  economic  exptoitatton  of  underprivi- 
leged groupe,  and  social  and  racial  injustice, 
and  know  that  such  motivatwn  wouM  certainty 
have  led  to  sharp  oppositkm  to  the  Somoza 
regime.  But  neither  opposition  to  the  Contras 
nor  to  the  fonner  regirne  shouM  automatically 
be  translated  into  an  embrace  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, as  seems  to  be  ttie  case  for  some 
groups.  Surely  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  bask:  poHtwal  freedoms— the  right  to 
speek  out  in  pubtk:,  to  choose  a  government 
responsive  and  responsible  to  the  people,  to 
worship  according  to  one's  conscience, 
among  otfiers.  These  rights  are  no  more  in 
evidence  now  than  they  were  under  Somoza. 
For  church  groups  to  work  with  and  akj  a 
regime  which  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate otfier  church  groups  is  seriously  wrong.  It 
is  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  because  to  do  so  is 
to  violate  ttte  fundamental  religious  principles. 
More  practKaily,  one  wonders  why  these 
groups  cannot  see  that  once  the  Sandinistas 
have  achieved  hegemony,  ttie  likely  prospect 
is  that  tfiey  will  turn  on  those  churches  which 
akled  tfieir  cause.  Thus,  church  akj  to  the 
Sandinistas  is  likely  to  be  self-defeattoig.  The 
Catholk:  Church  in  Ntoaragua.  whk^h  materially 
akled  the  Sandinistas  during  the  revoiutk>nary 
period  but  is  now  the  target  of  regime  harass- 
ment, is  illustrative  in  this  reganl.  For  another 
example  of  what  committed  Marxists— which 
the  Sandinistas  surely  are— have  in  mind  for 
organized  reiigton,  one  need  look  only  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  a  recent  editorial  on  this 
subset,  The  Omaha  WorM  Herakl.  asked: 

How  In  the  name  of  God  *  *  *  could  any 
clergyman  be  anything  but  outraged  at 
what  is  being  done  by  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
name  of  God. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Omaha  (NE)  World-Hearld.  Apr. 

29.19861 

Thisb  Thuios  Thkt  Did  Ih  trb  Nam  or 

OOD. . . 
The  blending  of  Christianity  and  Manrlsm 
in  Central  America  has  produced  a  creature 
whose  cbaracterlttlcs  seem  more  Marxist 
than  Christian. 

Liberation  theology  is  the  name  given  to 
the  unnatural  union  of  Manrlsm  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine  to  Justify  left-wing  political 
movonents  such  as  the  Sandinistas  in  Nica- 
ragua. One  cbaractertatic  of  the  movement 
is  a  religious  intolerance  that  Is  dramatical- 
ly  out  of  step  with  the  Interdenominational 
understanding  that  has  spread  In  the  Chris- 
tian world  siDoe  the  second  Vatican  CouneU 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the  1960s. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  In  a  series  of 
articles  reprinted  in  The  World-Herald,  de- 
scribed how  the  Christian  religion  Is  being 
used  to  tmlld  popular  support  for  the  Sandl- 
nlstas— often  at  the  same  time  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  perseeutinc  Christians  with  whom 
they  have  political  disagreements. 

The  Morning  News  also  described  ways 
the  flsndlnlftft  manipulate  Information  to 
gain  support  among  Ulwral  Christian  groups 
In  the  United  States.  The  stories  quoted  a 
defected  Sandlnlsta  official  who  said  Ameri- 
cans visltinf  Nicaragua  are  sometimes  Intro- 
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doced  to  government  offtdals  posing  ss  or- 
dinary people  who  praise  the  Haiullnlstaa 
and  condemn  the  contra  rebels. 

Nicaragoan  revolutionaries  who  draw 
some  of  their  support  from  the  "popular 
church"  and  its  liberation  theology  harass 
such  church  leaders  as  Cardinal  Miguel 
Obando  Y  Bravo,  who  refuses  to  t>eeome 
their  pawn. 

Members  of  conservative  and  evangelical 
religious  groups  have  had  their  missionaries 
sent  home  from  Nicaragua  and  their  build- 
ing and  property  confiscated.  They  Include 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Mormons.  Moravians 
and  Seventh-day  Adventlsts.  Evangelicals 
constitute  an  estimated  30  percent  of  Cen- 
tral America's  23  million  people. 

How  do  the  proponents  of  liberation  the- 
ology Justify  such  actions?  The  Rev.  James 
Gof  f ,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  works  in 
a  pro-Sandlnlsta  ecumenical  center,  told  the 
Morning  News  that  he  doesn't  consider  It  re- 
ligious persecution  when  the  government 
seizes  buildings  used  as  places  of  worship  by 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  "These  are  right- 
wing  sects."  he  said.  "I  don't  call  them 
Christian." 

If  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Goff  Is  typi- 
cal. llberaUon  theology  is  neither  Uberating 
nor.  in  the  Christian  sense,  theological.  How 
in  the  name  of  God  can  any  clergyman  be 
anything  but  outraged  at  what  is  being  done 
by  ttie  Bandlnl»t#T  In  the  name  of  God? 


HELP  FOR  THE  ENERGY  BELT 


HON.  OAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLUTD 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represkrtativxs 
Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  week  ran  an  artteie  on  its  op- 
ed page  by  my  colleagues,  Representatives 
HOWARD  WoiPE  and  Frank  Horton,  who 
serve  as  cochairs  of  the  hkxtheast-Mktweet 
CongrcHMkxial  Coalitton.  The  arttoie  was  titled 
"Help  for  the  Energy  Belt"  and  offered  valua- 
ble suggestions  to  the  leaders  and  citizens  of 
our  energy-producing  States  who  are  con- 
fronting (n«|or  probisms  due  to  the  rapM  drop 
in  oil  prices. 

The  past  few  montha  have  been  a  confus- 
ing, disconcerting  time  for  these  Statea.  which 
only  recentty  were  enioykig  a  robust  economy. 
While  dedinkig  energy  prices  have  benefited 
ttie  national  economy  as  a  whole— the  recent 
news  about  ttie  second  consecutive  drop  in 
ttie  Consumer  Price  Index  is  ttie  Meet  exam- 
ple—States whose  economies  rely  en  energy 
production  have  suffered  significant  loasea  of 
lobs  and  revenue.  The  suggestions  offered  by 
Representatives  Wolk  and  Horton  provide 
an  excellent  set  of  gukMines  as  we  debate 
what  should  be  ttie  appropriate  response  at 
ttie  Federal  and  State  tevets. 

I  woukj  Nke  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
ttieir  ttioughtfulness  and  leadership  at  ttHs 
time,  and  ask  ttiat  ttwir  aillcte  be  printed  In 
ttie  Record: 

Helt  roa  thi  Bhikot  Bilt 

Massive  layoffs  In  the  region's  major  In- 
duslary;  state  and  local  govemmente  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy:  drastic  cutbacks  In 
public  servloes;  declining  property  values 
and  disrupted  lives;  and.  perhaps  worst  of 
all,  a  loss  of  optimism  and  faith  In  the 
future. 
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The  rust  belt  In  1961?  No.  the  energy  belt 
In  1986. 

Michael  Kinsley  ("The  Frost  Belt's  Re- 
venge." April  3)  articulates  very  well  the 
temptation  to  gloat  over  this  Ironic  turn  of 
events.  However,  as  leaders  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition,  we 
take  little  pleasure  In  our  neighbors'  current 
mlaeriea.  After  all.  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional economy  ultimately  depends  on  the 
health  of  all  regions:  If  one  is  sidcly,  It 
weakens  the  others. 

Our  own  region's  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion Is  tenuous  and  incomplete,  so  we  natu- 
rally feel  sympathy  for  Texans.  Loulslanans 
and  Oklahomans  whose  lives  and  dreams 
have  been  shattered  by  global  economic 
forces  Iwyond  their  control  Their  problems 
are  real.  But  It's  not  so  clear  what  should  be 
done  about  them. 

Undoubtedly,  lower  energy  prices  are  good 
for  our  region  and  for  the  nation.  The 
recent  price  decreases  have  checked  infla- 
tion, reduced  Interest  rates,  spurred  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  Industry.  In  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  we  are  paying  less  to  heat 
our  homes,  run  our  factories  and  drive  our 
cars  and  trucks. 

Consumers  In  the  energy  Itelt  derive  many 
of  the  same  benefits.  And  for  some  Indus- 
tries In  that  region— petrochemicals,  for  ex- 
ample—lower energy  costs  will  improve  pro- 
ducUvlty  and  profitability. 

For  the  energy  states,  the  time  hss  come 
for  difficult  decisions.  Will  they  act  to 
l>roaden  their  economic  base?  Will  they 
iMnd  together  and  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good?  Will  they  Invest  in  their  own  future? 
Or  will  they  bemoan  their  fate  and  ask  the 
rest  of  the  nation  to  subsidise  their  recov- 
ery? 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers. 
However,  the  following  suggestions,  based 
on  hard  experience,  may  l>e  helpful  as  these 
states  determine  their  futiuv  course. 

Diversify  the  local  economy 

Much  of  the  energy  t>elt  has  relied  almost 
exclusively  on  one  Industry— energy— to 
generate  growth.  That  kind  of  dependence 
la  dangerous.  For  too  long  in  the  1970s  snd 
early  1960s,  leaders  In  our  region  thought— 
and  hoped— that  the  losses  In  bsalc  Indus- 
tries such  SB  steel,  autos  and  textiles  were 
cyclical,  not  structural.  Only  when  we  got 
over  that  notion  could  we  begin  to  promote 
greater  diversity  and  generate  new  Jobs  In 
growing  Industries. 

Reexamine  the  sUte  and  local  tax  base. 

Energy-state  revenues  from  oU  and  gas 
severance  taxes  Jumped  from  $880  million  In 
19TS  to  $7.4  bUllon  In  1988.  These  Incresses, 
paid  mainly  by  the  dtlsens  of  energy-con- 
suming states,  allowed  producing  states  to 
keep  other  taxes  low  or  nonexistent.  Texas, 
for  example,  has  no  personal  or  corporate 
Inoome  tax.  With  revenues  falling  drastical- 
ly, energy-produdng  sUtes  will  have  to  look 
to  other  sources  If  they  want  to  provide  nec- 
essary servloes  and  maintain  their  public  In- 
frastructure. 

Raising  taxes  Is  not  easy,  espedaUy  when 
the  economy  Is  poor.  But  many  Midwestern 
states  raised  taxes-and  cut  their  budgets— 
In  the  midst  of  the  1981-'83  recession.  Con- 
tinued public  services  and  Investmente 
helped  their  recovery. 

Preserve  federal  programs  that  help  build 
the  local  economy. 

Federal  funds  for  economic  and  communi- 
ty development,  which  our  region  relied  on 
heavily,  were  slsshed  in  1981  and  1983  when 
we  needed  them  most,  Other  forma  of  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments— general  reve- 
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nue  sharing,  mmss  transit  assistance,  subsi- 
dised housing,  education  assistance— suf- 
fered the  same  fate.  Now,  in  the  era  of 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllnss  deficit  reduction, 
they  are  on  the  chopping  blodi  again.  Such 
programs,  when  targeted  to  the  areas  that 
need  them  most,  can  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  local  economies.  Our  friends  from 
the  energy  belt  need  them  now,  and  should 
help  us  keep  them  alive. 

Oil  import  taxes  hurt  more  than  help. 

Taxes  on  imported  oil  have  been  suggest- 
ed as  a  way  to  boost  prices  and  raise  federal 
revenue.  But  this  approach  Is  inefficient 
and  inequitable.  Only  one  out  of  three  bar- 
rels is  imported,  but  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  is  pegged  to  the  price  of  imports.  Thus, 
for  every  dollar  collected  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, domestic  producers  would  receive 
a  $2  windfall.  A  tax  that  raised  $10  billion  in 
federal  revenues  would  cost  consumers 
throughout  the  country  $31  bUlion. 

Higher  oil  prices  would  increase  tax  reve- 
nues for  energy  states.  But  they  also  would 
make  American  industries  less  competitive 
on  the  world  market  and  undermbie  the 
ability  of  Mexico  and  other  allies  to  repay 
the  enormous  loans  they  owe  V.S.  banlu. 
Oil  import  taxes  were  a  bad  idea  when  first 
proposied.  They're  a  bad  idea  now.  Fortu- 
nately, the  president  has  made  clear  his  own 
opposition  to  such  taxes. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  quick-fix  re- 
sponses we'll  regret  later.  Rather,  leaders  of 
all  regions  should  work  together  for  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  economic  securi- 
ty. 


TRffiUTE  TO  JUDGE  LYNN  C. 
BENNETT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  khituckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1986 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Judge  Lynn  C.  Bennett  of  May- 
field,  KY,  who  died  Saturday,  April  5,  at  the 
age  of  43  years. 

I  am  saddened  at  the  loss  of  a  long-time, 
personal  friend  wtra  was  indeed  a  dear  friend 
to  many  in  western  Kentucky.  An  attorriey, 
Lynn  Bennett  practiced  law  in  my  hometown 
of  Mayfield  beginning  in  1982.  In  1985,  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  ever  be  district 
judge  for  Graves  County,  KY,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Kentucky  Gov.  Martha  Layne  Col- 
lins. Judge  Lynn  Bennett  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  tire  Graves  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, was  a  member  of  the  local  American  Red 
Cross  board  of  directors,  had  been  elected  to 
the  Western  Kentucky  Regk>nal  Mental 
Health-Mental  Retardation  Board  of  Directors, 
and  she  served  on  serveral  other  associations 
and  councils. 

While  Lynn  was  distinguished  in  her  profes- 
sion and  in  her  service  to  her  community,  she 
will  be  remembered  most  for  the  type  of 
person  she  was.  A  terrifk:  personality  and  a 
very  pretty  lady,  Lynn  Bennett  lived  her  life  to 
the  fullest  and  was  respected  and  admired  by 
ail  wtK)  knew  her.  Indeed,  her  life  ar>d  good 
works  were  cut  too  short  by  cancer,  whksh 
she  fought  to  the  end. 

Actually,  an  editorial  tribute  to  Lynn  Bennett 
written  by  Dennis  Hill,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Mayfield  Messenger,  is  tt>e  best  I've  read 
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about  her,  and  I  share  that  newspaper  tribute 
with  my  colleagues: 

LTim  BKHWgl'l'S  I^GACT  WILL  CORTINUK 

There  were  several  things  one  discerned 
immediately  about  Lynn  Beimett  upon 
meeting  her  for  the  first  time,  like  her 
charm  and  grace,  and  the  ease  with  which 
she  was  able  to  engage  in  conversation  and 
make  you  feel  comfortable. 

She  was  a  listener,  and  seemed  much  more 
concerned  alxiut  hearing  anything  you  had 
to  say  than  talking  herself— a  rare  gift  that 
made  anyone  she  talked  to  feel  very  special. 
But  it  wasn't  something  she  did  on  purpose. 
It  was  borne  of  her  genuine  concern  for 
other  people  and  her  sensitivity  to  their 
needs. 

Another  of  Lynn's  qualities  that  was  evi- 
dent right  away  was  her  sense  of  humor,  for 
which  she  will  probably  be  remembered  as 
much  as  for  any  of  her  other  qualities.  Few 
people  loved  or  enjoyed  life  more  than  she 
did. 

In  spite  of  illness,  personal  disappoint- 
ments and  other  problems,  Lynn  kept  a 
positive  outlook,  at  least  publicly,  and  let  us 
all  know  by  her  example  that  whatever  dif- 
ficulties one  faces,  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
them  is  head-on,  with  energy,  courage,  con- 
fidence and  determination. 

The  more  you  got  to  know  her.  the  more 
evident  these  qualities  l>ecame.  She  was  in- 
defatiguible  as  a  judge.  Her  energy  was 
boundless,  and  the  results  of  her  efforts 
were  evident.  As  the  first  woman  to  ever  be 
Graves  District  Judge,  she  established  a 
work-release  program  to  help  relieve  over- 
crowded Jail  conditions. 

She  was  tremendously  concerned  about 
the  treatment  and  disposition  of  juveniles  in 
our  county,  and  worked  tirelessly  to  main- 
tain the  Court  Services  Office  so  juvenile  of- 
fenders and  juveniles  with  problems  would 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  eventually  become 
productive,  law-abiding  adults. 

She  was  also  a  loving  wife  and  mother  to 
whom,  although  her  career  was  very  impor- 
tant to  her,  her  family  was  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  her  life. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  things  that 
can  \3e  said  about  Lynn  Bennett.  Her  family, 
her  many  friends,  her  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Law  School  class  and  many  others 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact  during  her 
lUe,  have  their  own  personal  and  private 
memories  of  her  and  stories  at>out  her. 

One  of  her  closest  friends  told  me  earlier 
in  the  week  that  although  it  l>ecame  evident 
that  Lynn  was  not  going  to  make  it,  and 
there  was  a  time  for  friends  and  family  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  Inevitable,  that 
It  had  not  made  her  passing  any  easier. 

The  reason,  her  friend  said,  was  that  Lynn 
was  a  larger-than-life  individual,  and  regard- 
less of  the  odds  against  her,  those  who  knew 
her  somehow  expected  Lynn  to  overcome 
them  and  emerge  triumphant.  So  there  was 
no  way  to  cushion  the  blow  of  her  death. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  larger-than-life  qual- 
ity, coupled  with  undaunted  courage,  deep 
abiding  faith,  and  zest  for  living  that  people 
will  rememl>er  most.  Those  qualities  helped 
her  fight  a  long  and  arduous  battle  against 
a  disease  that  eventually  takes  its  toll.  But 
she  never  gave  up  and  she  never  let  down. 
She  fought  it  moment  by  moment,  hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day. 

If  cancer  was  going  to  win.  it  wouldn't  l>e 
by  default  or  by  a  technical  knock-out.  It 
would  have  to  be  stronger,  more  determined 
and  more  tenacious  than  Lynn  Beimett. 
And  that  was  a  tall  order,  even  for  a  killer 
like  cancer. 
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Her  memory,  her  accomplishments  and 
her  legacy  will  live  on. 

Lynn  Bennett  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Stites  Bennett;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Theo  Cook  of 
Memphis,  TN;  one  son,  WHI  Jay  Bennett  of 
MayfiekJ;  two  daughters,  Melinda  Allen  Berv 
nett  and  Sally  Boyd  Bennett,  both  of  Mayfield; 
one  brother,  Davkj  M.  Cook  of  Memphis;  and 
one  sister,  Gail  C.  McCabe  of  San  Francisco. 
CA. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  with  the  many 
friends  of  this  outstanding  Kentuckian  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Lynn 
Bennett.  She  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


UNOCAL  COMPUTER  DONATION 
HELPS  ALAMEDA.  CA  SCHOOUS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Unocal  Corp.  for  its  donation  of 
$100,000  In  surplus  computer  equipment  to 
the  Alameda  County  Office  of  Education. 

Donattons  of  equipment  that  is  often  of  no 
use  to  a  large  corporation  can  make  an  impor- 
tant difference  to  our  Natksn's  hard  pressed 
publk:  schools. 

I  hope  that  this  example  can  be  copied  by 
other  companies  throughout  the  Nation.  Fol- 
kswing  Is  an  article  which  describes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  type  of  corporate  donatk)n 
polny. 

The  artk:le  follows: 
Centers  Donation  Helps  Alameda  Schools 

When  machinery  at  the  credit  card  center 
l>ecomes  outdated,  it  is  either  sold  to  other 
businesses  or  traded  in  for  a  newer  version. 
But  last  year,  over  $100,000  in  surplus  com- 
puter equipment  served  a  different  pur- 
pose—it was  donated  to  the  Alameda 
County  Office  of  Education. 

The  county  office,  located  about  30  miles 
east  of  the  credit  center,  is  recovering  from 
funding  cutt>aclis.  As  regional  coordinator 
l>etween  Alameda's  22  school  districts  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
office  is  responsible  for  maintaining  payroll, 
accounts  payable  and  other  financial  data. 
Its  ability  to  process  this  information,  how- 
ever, has  t)een  hampered  by  diminished 
funds.  Today,  the  Alameda  office  has  fewer 
employees  to  handle  paperwork  and  less 
money  for  equipment  repair  and  purchase. 

Bill  Lucchesl,  manager  of  computer  oper- 
ations at  the  credit  center,  t>ecame  aware  of 
the  county  office's  financial  plight  in  late 
1984.  At  that  time,  the  center  was  seeking 
bids  on  the  surplus  computer  equipment, 
which  consisted  of  six  disk  and  four  tape 
drives  used  for  data  storage.  Alameda  offi- 
cials needed  the  equipment  but  could  not 
offer  a  competitive  bid. 

Although  the  credit  center  does  not  usual- 
ly donate  used  equipment,  Lucchesl  recom- 
mended that  an  exception  be  made.  "The 
company  felt  that  assisting  the  Alameda 
office  was  in  the  community's  l>est  interest." 
he  explains. 

Carol  Smith.  Alameda  office  administra- 
tive assistant,  agrees.  "We  serve  school  dis- 
tricts in  Berkeley.  Oakland.  Fremont— on 
down  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  border. 
This  donation  will  have  widespread  bene- 
fits." 


Once  installed  in  the  office's  data  prooen- 
ing  department,  the  tape  and  disk  drives 
will  improve  operations.  Data  will  be  record- 
ed and  stored  on  the  magnetic  tapes  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  By  using  the  disk  drives 
with  the  computer,  information  can  be 
stored  more  conveniently. 

"Each  of  the  disk  drives  can  hold  up  to 
300  megabytes  of  information,"  explains 
Oary  Rose,  Alameda's  director  of  data  proc- 
essing. "Tnmslated.  that  means  that  a 
whole  year's  worth  of  accounting  data  will 
be  available  on  one  disk.  Before,  the  disk 
would  have  to  be  erased  to  make  room  for 
next  month's  figures." 

Keeping  vital  information  on  disk  instead 
of  tape  drives  will  also  allow  school  districts 
direct  access  to  their  records  via  computer. 
That  wasn't  possible  before,  since  daU  re- 
corded on  the  disk  was  transferred  to  mag- 
netic tape  drives  and  filed  away  in  storage. 

"When  a  school  official  wanted  informa- 
tion about  the  previous  month's  records, 
we'd  have  to  go  through  the  files.  That 
would  take  at  least  a  day,"  says  Rose. 

Last  year's  donation  to  the  Alameda  office 
wasn't  the  first  made  by  Unocal's  credit 
center.  In  1984.  the  center  provided  the 
office  with  a  surplus  computer  console  key- 
board for  its  daU  processing  operations. 
The  console  is  vital,  controlling  the  entire 
computer  system. 

"When  our  own  console  gave  us  trouble 
before,  the  system  would  shut  down.  We'd 
lose  half  a  day  trying  to  fix  it",  explains 
Rose.  "Now  we  use  the  Unocal  console  as  a 
teck-up,  so  when  ours  is  in  'down  time,'  the 
system  can  still  function." 

The  credit  center's  involvement  with  Ala- 
meda has  prompted  other  local  businesses 
to  help  with  donations  of  their  own.  Smith 
cites  a  growing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  the  business  communi- 
ty. "There  are  lots  of  benefits  in  linking 
business  with  education,"  she  says. 


NUCLEIAR  RISK  REDUCTION 
TALKS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  DOnGAN  of  rtotth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  good  news  out  of  Geneva  highlights  the 
beginning  of  high-level  talks  between  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  officials  on  ways  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Both  sides  seem  ready  to  pursue  these  ne- 
gotiations in  a  professtonal  and  business-like 
manner  and  to  eschew  the  posturing  that  has 
often  dogged  other  arms  control  talks.  This 
worthy  enterprise  deserves  such  statesman- 
like attention. 

I  am  sure  that  these  nuclear  risk  rsductton 
talks  enjoy  wide  and  enthusiastic  support  on 
both  skies  of  the  Capitol.  Indeed,  our  biparti- 
san persistence  has  helped  make  these  talks 
a  reality. 

The  opening  talks  on  risk  reductton  are 
chronided  in  the  folknving  artksle  by  Mtohael 
Gordon  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Pritati  Talk  Held  by  U.8.  and  Soviet 
(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

Washimotom,  Mat  S.— A  high-level  United 
SUtes  delegation  began  two  days  of  private 
dlscuasiona  with  Soviet  officials  In  Geneva 
today  on  ways  to  reduce  the  risks  of  an  acci- 
dental nuclear  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  talks,  which  have  not  been  publldied 
by  the  Reagan  Administration,  were  colled 
for  in  the  communique  signed  Nov.  31  at  the 
Geneva  summit  meeting  by  President 
Reagan  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader. 

The  American  delegation  is  headed  by 
Richard  N.  Perle.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Robert  B.  Llnhard  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  The  chief  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  Is  expected  to  be  Aleksel 
A.  Obukhov.  the  Soviet  negotiator  in 
Geneva  on  medium-range  weapons. 

Senators  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  and  John 
Warner  of  Virginia,  two  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, have  pressed  interest  in  reducing  the 
chances  of  an  accidental  nuclear  war  with 
their  proposal  for  "nuclear  risk  reduction 
centers." 

ADimnSTRATIOM  IS  SKEPTICAL 

The  Administration  has  tended  to  be  skep- 
tical of  the  proposal,  but  has  agreed  to  ex- 
plore a  limited  version  of  the  centers.  One 
Administration  reason  is  to  avoid  alienating 
Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Warner,  who  wield  power 
on  military  budget  issues,  an  Administration 
official  said. 

The  Senators'  plan  calls  for  risk  reduction 
centers  in  Washington  and  Moscow  that 
could  l)e  used  to  exchange  information 
about  American  and  Soviet  military  oper- 
ations and  to  discuss  each  side's  military 
doctrine.  The  goal  would  be  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  an  unintended  military  confron- 
tation. 

The  centers  could  also  be  used  to  coordi- 
nate American  and  Soviet  responses  to  pos- 
sible episodes  of  nuclear  terrorism  to  lessen 
the  chance  that  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  by  a  terrorist  would  lead  the  United 
SUtes  to  conclude  that  it  was  under  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Warner  suggested  that 
at  some  point  the  centers  could  be  Jointly 
staffed  by  American  and  Soviet  officials. 

MC  PARLAKE  NOT  CONVINCEB 

Some  Administration  officials  have  argued 
that  Joint  centers  are  not  feasible  and  have 
questioned  their  value  in  coping  with  poten- 
tial incidenU  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

Last  August.  President  Reagan's  national 
security  adviser,  Robert  C.  McFarlane, 
wrote  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Warner,  noting 
that  the  Administration  would  look  Into 
opening  risk  reduction  centers  in  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  that  would  be  separately 
staffed  and  would  trade  information  on 
some  military  activities,  such  as  the  launch- 
ing of  missiles  In  wevona  testa.  Mr.  McFar- 
lane did  not  endorse  such  centers  for  deal- 
ing with  the  possibility  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

"If  it  was  not  for  the  pollUcal  sponsorship 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  meeting  with  the  Sovl- 
ete  would  probably  not  be  taking  place," 
said  one  official,  who  added  that  the  Admin- 
istration generally  favored  an  "exploratory 
go-slow  approach." 

But  another  official  said  discussion  of  risk 
reduction  centers  and  other  "confidence 
building"  measures  could  be  an  increasingly 
important  way  for  both  sides  to  cope  with 
the  arms  race,  particularly  if  an  accord  on 
reducing  arms  continued  to  elude  them. 

TALKS  WnH  OORBACHSV 

Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Warner  discussed  the 
risk  reduction  centers,  Including  the  pro- 
posed role  In  combating  nuclear  terrorism, 
In  a  meeting  on  Sept.  8  with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  indicated  what 
it  thinks  of  the  concept. 

Before  the  summit  meeting  in  November, 
the  Soviet  Union  said  the  issue  of  the  een- 
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ters  should  be  token  up  in  the  large  Genevo 
orms  tolka.  The  United  Stotes  proposed  thot 
the  issue  be  dealt  with  in  seporote  discus- 
sions. 

The  summit  communique  contolned  vogue 
longuoge  about  risk  reduction  centers,  po- 
pering  over  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides. 

Since  then,  the  United  Stotes  hos  won 
Soviet  ogreement  to  corry  out  o  seporote  set 
of  tolks  on  reducing  the  risk  of  aocidentol 
nudeor  wor. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  hos  stressed  the  link 
between  the  two  seU  of  tolka  by  selecting 
Mr.  Obukhov  to  heod  its  group  of  experts  in 
the  new  discussion.  Mr.  Obukhov  olso  serves 
08  the  chief  Soviet  negotlotor  on  medium- 
ronge  weopons  in  the  Genevo  orms  tolks. 

Admlnistrotion  offidols  aoid  o  simllor  set 
of  privote,  explorotory  discussions  between 
Americon  ond  Soviet  experts  on  limiting  the 
spreod  of  chemlcol  weopons  wos  business- 
like and  constructive.  Those  talks,  which 
were  also  called  for  by  the  summit  commu- 
nique, were  held  in  March. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MRS.  ALICE  DEUKlylEJIAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIPOIMIA 
nr  THE  HOUOI  or  KCntlSEHTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  indeed  a 
privilege  for  me  to  rise  and  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
AUce  Deukmejlon  who  Is  being  honored  on 
May  10  by  the  Long  Beach  YWCA  for  her 
many  contributk)ns  to  the  community  and  the 
State  of  Callfomla.  This  coveted  sword,  which 
is  so  richly  deserved,  will  be  presented  In  con- 
)unctk>n  wWti  the  YWCA's  3rd  annual  special 
recognition  of  "Intematkxial  Mothers  Day." 

Mrs.  Deukmejian  Is  the  mother  of  CaHtomia 
Qov.  Qeorgo  Deukmejian  and  Mrs.  Anna  Aah- 
|lan. 

As  you  can  oppradate,  Mr  Speaker,  every 
mother  gives  birth  to  a  chikl  with  great  hopes 
that  that  child  will  live  a  k>ng  and  happy  life. 
When  one,  however,  is  given  that  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  s  son  grow  up  and  become 
Governor  of  their  State,  that  in  Itself,  must  b* 
a  very  satisfying  experience.  This  Is,  no  doubt, 
an  even  greater  experience  for  a  mother  who 
Immlgratod  to  this  country  and  was  faced  with 
one  borriar  after  another. 

A  native  of  Armenia,  Mrs.  Deukme|ian  and 
her  family  moved  to  the  United  States  over  75 
years  ago  and  settled  in  the  Albany-Troy  area 
of  New  York.  She  later  married  the  Iota 
Qeorge  Deukmejlon  and  together,  they 
became  actively  involved  In  many  American- 
Armenian  philanthropic  organizattons.  Her 
contributions  were  not  limited  to  those  IndMd- 
uols  of  Armenian  background,  however.  For 
many  years,  she  participated  In  the  parent  and 
teachers  organization  and  church-school  ac- 
tivities and  with  her  husband,  she  worited  dIU- 
gerrtty  with  the  Crippled  ChUdren's  Hospital. 

It  was  once  written  that 

The  chUd,  in  the  decisive  first  yeors  of  his 
life,  hos  the  experience  of  his  mother,  u  on 
oll-enveloplng ,  protective,  nourishing  power. 
Mother  is  food:  she  Is  love:  she  U  wormth: 
she  Is  eorth.  To  be  loved  by  her  meons  to  be 
olive,  to  be  rooted,  to  be  ot  home. 
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And,  in  my  view,  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  a  mother,  for  onty  to  touch  her  makes  a 
troubled  chDd  feel  better. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Mrs.  Alice  Deutunejian  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. She  has  been  a  positive  force  In  our 
community  arKJ  we  are.  Indeed,  grateful  for 
her  countless  contributions  fo  the  betterment 
of  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

her  quarters  in  a  hotel  at  Brighton.  The 
attack  left  no  doubt  about  the  seriouaneas 
of  the  threat  from  Irish  terrorlats. 

Extradition  treaties  are  consistent  with 
the  American  Idea  of  Justice.  Ratifying  the 
proposed  treaty  would  be  a  way  of  helping  a 
troubled  ally. 


EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPNDBASKA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  heard  lately  atxxjt  the  need  for  our  allies 
to  t>ack  us  wt>en  we  undertake  military  action 
in  support  of  IntematkKially  recognized  goals. 
But  such  obNgatkxis  work  both  ways.  At  this 
moment  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  allow  us  to  use  British  air  bases  In 
tfie  recent  bombing  rakj  on  Lit>ya,  needs  our 
help  In  the  fight  against  terrorism.  Specifk^ally, 
she  and  this  Member  of  Congress,  urges  tf>e 
Senate  ratifKation  of  a  proposed  extraditkxi 
treaty  which  woukj  make  it  harder  for  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  terrorists  to  escape  justice  t)y 
fleeing  to  tfie  United  States.  This  country 
shoukj  ratify  the  treaty,  both  because  we  owe 
It  to  one  of  our  staurKhest  allies  and  because 
to  do  ottienwise  wouM  be  iriconsistent  with  our 
strong  antiterrorist  stand.  In  a  recent  editorial 
whKh  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  find  most 
enlightening,  the  Omaha  World  Herakj  made  a 
strong  case  for  ratifk»tion.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  Apr.  29, 

1986] 

Aim-TKRRORisT  Help  por  BarrAiH 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er deserves  to  l>e  listened  to  when  she  urges 
the  United  States  to  show  its  commitment 
to  the  fight  against  terrorism  by  moving 
ahead  with  a  proposed  extradition  treaty. 

The  treaty,  which  has  been  held  up  for 
months  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  would  make  it  harder  for  Irish 
Republican  Army  terrorists  to  escape  Justice 
by  fleeing  to  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan  also  has  urged  the  Senate  to  act. 

Mis.  Thatcher  shouldn't  tiave  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  the  recent  favor  she  did  for 
the  United  States:  allowing  the  American 
boml)ers  to  use  British  l>ases  for  the  l)oml>- 
ing  raid  on  Libya. 

Nor  do  Americans,  of  course,  have  to 
remind  Mrs.  Thatcher  of  U.S.  support  of 
England's  war  against  Argentina  to  relcaim 
the  Falkland  Islands.  Allies  as  close  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  don't  need 
to  keep  score.  Their  common  goals  should 
keep  them  on  parallel  tracks. 

Irish  terrorism  is  a  serious  problem  for 
the  British.  The  United  States  should  do 
what  it  can  to  help.  Ratification  of  a  treaty 
governing  the  extradition  of  terrorists  who 
flee  to  America  to  avoid  prosecution  would 
be  one  way.  Shutting  off  financial  aid  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  would  l>e  another 
way.  The  British  say  that  Irish  terrorist 
groups  get  more  financial  support  from 
America  than  they  do  from  Libya. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  tias  personal  experience 
with  Irish  terrorism.  She  nearly  lost  her  life 
IVi  years  ago  when  Irish  terrorists  blew  up 


VAN     NUTS     CELEBRATES     DIA- 
MOND JUBILEE  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERIMAN 

OPCAUPORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tritHite  to  one  of  tfie  Twenty-Sixth  Dis- 
trict's finest  communities— Van  Nuys.  Van 
Nuys  will  be  celetxating  its  Diamond  Jutxlee 
Anniversary. 

It  has  bteen  a  growing  and  productive  75 
years  for  Van  Nuys.  Van  Nuys  was  one  of  tfie 
first  planned  communities  in  the  country  and 
had  a  full  range  of  servnes  for  tfie  residents. 
As  tfie  San  Fernando  Valley  grew,  so  dkJ  Van 
Nuys.  In  tfie  late  1920's  the  Van  Nuys  branch 
of  Los  Angeles  City  Hall  opened.  Because  of 
its  central  kxation.  Van  Nuys  was  one  of  tfie 
first  Valley  communities  to  have  Its  chicken 
rancfies  and  orcfiards  give  way  to  fiouses, 
schools,  parks,  hospitals,  and  neighbortiood 
sfiopping  centers.  But,  as  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  grew  around  It,  the  heart  of  Van  Nuys 
deteriorated.  By  ttie  1960's,  shoppers  wfio 
had  patronized  Van  Nuys  establishments  went 
to  regional  shopping  centers.  As  stores 
moved  out,  buikJings  were  left  vacant  and  de- 
teriorating. 

But  the  people  In  Van  Nuys— In  many 
cases,  tfie  families  of  tfie  first  town  settlers- 
dug  In  tfieir  heels  and  fought  t>ack.  Just  as  tfie 
191 1  Van  Nuys  was  a  first  as  a  planned  com- 
munity, the  Van  Nuys  of  the  late  1970's  was 
on  the  leading  edge  of  private  sector  commit- 
ment to  the  revitalizatfon  of  its  community  and 
development  of  tfie  publk:-private  partnership 
concept.  With  tfie  help  of  a  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  funded  program,  empty 
and  deteriorated  buildings  were  fixed  up;  exte- 
riors took  on  a  new  look;  and  interiors  were 
modernized.  More  tfian  $13  milton  In  private 
funds  were  injected  Into  the  community,  a 
ratk)  of  13  private  dollars  for  each  publk: 
dollar  invested  In  tfie  community. 

Histork:  okJ  buikJings  were  restored  to  their 
former  gkxy  and  empty  retail  stores  became 
offk»s,  bringing  more  employees  to  patronize 
area  stores  and  restaurants.  A  pedestrian  mall 
was  aeated  within  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Administrative  Center  and  street  trees  were 
planted. 

The  change  spread  out  from  downtown. 
The  economk:  base  of  Van  Nuys  became 
more  diverse.  Tfie  major  employers  represent 
the  automobile  indus^,  the  electronk»  and 
computer  Industries,  clothing  manufacturers, 
breweries,  and  publishers.  Van  Nuys  haa 
become  a  medical  and  a  financial  center  as 
well.  The  community  has  three  major  hospital 
centers  plus  specialized  hospital  outpatient 
and  convalescent  facilities.  Van  Nuys  Is  home 
to  14  commercial  banking  offices  and  10  sav- 
ings and  loan  offices,  empk>ying  tfiousands  of 
individuals  and  bringing  a  wealth  of  economic 
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resources  into  tfie  community,  Van  Nuys  Air- 
port became  the  busiest  general  aviatton  field 
in  tfie  worM,  with  more  than  500,000  aircraft 
operatfons  a  year  on  ita  two  mnways,  and  cre- 
ating primary  and  secondary  emptoyment  for 
more  than  2,300  individuals. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  growth,  tfie  quaWy  of 
life  was  not  forgotten.  Community  loaders 
worked  to  maintain  a  balance  of  jobs  and 
housing,  schools  adapted  to  tfie  demands  of 
larger  and  more  diverse  student  bodies  and 
focal  agencies  worked  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  resklents  and  businesses. 

The  people  of  Van  Nuys  were  and  are  still 
willing  to  fight  for  their  community.  The  com- 
munity fias  come  a  long  way  in  its  75  yeara, 
and  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  original  settlers 
remains.  "The  Town  That  Started  Right"  is 
going  strong  and  looking  forward  to  its  next 
75  years.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  community 
of  Van  Nuys  on  its  75th  birthday.       ^ 


MIKE  DEMEREE:  NATIONAL 
TREE  FARMER  OP  THE  TEAR 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  NKW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  stand  before  the  House  to 
recognize  Mike  Demeree  of  Bainbridge,  NY, 
as  tfie  National  Tree  Farmer  of  tfie  Year. 
Mike's  accomplishments  had  prevfously 
gained  him  recognitfon  at  the  State  and  re- 
gfonal  levels— and  now,  thanks  to  his  out- 
standing achievements  as  a  tree  fanner  and 
his  active  participatfon  in  the  community,  Mike 
has  been  singled  out  of  55,00^  otfier  tree 
farmers  across  the  United  States. 

This  prestigkMS  honor  is  based  upon  the  In- 
divkJual's  overall  contributk>n  to  tree  farming, 
not  just  a  single  accomplishment.  Because 
Mike's  activities  over  the  years  have  been  so 
numerous  and  varied,  he  was  able  to  shine 
over  many  worthy  farmers  being  consklered 
for  this  awanJ. 

Presently  Mike  Is  running  a  541 -acre  farm  in 
New  York.  As  he  has  In  the  past,  Mike  will 
skillfully  work  the  land  and  leave  it  in  good 
condition  for  future  generations.  For  Mike,  tfie 
motivation  twhind  farming  goes  beyond  mere 
profits.  His  forestry  work  displays  a  sincere 
care  for  the  environment  and  his  results  have 
been  beneficial  to  society  as  a  wfiole.  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  his  care  for  the  environment, 
since  it  complements  the  need  for  ackj  rain 
regulation — a  legislative  area  which  demands 
a  great  deal  of  my  attention. 

In  addition  to  his  personal  farming,  Mike 
helped  coauthor  the  New  York  State  tax  law 
regulating  the  practices  of  forest  landowners. 
This  Important  legislation  calls  for  a  fair  tax 
exemption  plan  whk:h  allows  reasonable  prof- 
its for  to'ee  farmers.  The  bill  also  regulates  tfie 
treatment  of  land  in  a  manner  which  protects 
our  environment.  Following  his  initial  work  on 
this  legislation,  Mike  proceeded  to  spend  a 
year  of  his  time  voluntarily  lobbying  on  the 
bill's  behalf.  It  is  this  type  of  dedk»tion  whk:h 
typifies  Mike's  commitment  to  the  tree  fanning 
industry. 
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In  the  Book  of  Ravalclfons,  St  John  sakl 
"Hurt  not  tha  aarth,  neither  ttie  sea,  nor  tha 
trees."  Mike  DamarM  Is  a  tribute  to  thaae 
wise  words  and  is  a  daserving  radpiant  of  thia 
natk>nal  honor.  Hia  accompUshmants  apaak 
highly  for  himaalf,  hia  profMtion,  and  tha  25th 
dMrict  of  New  York. 


AMERICAN  INDIANS  FOUND 
THREE  TIMES  MORE  LIKELY 
TO  DIB  YOUNG 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

opcAUPoamA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEMTATtVBS 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  recent 
Offk>e  of  Technokiigy  Aaaessment  report  on 
the  health  statijs  of  American  Indiana.  This 
report,  as  described  in  ttie  foltowing  May  1, 
1986,  Los  Angeles  Times  article,  underscores 
the  need  for  reestablishing  a  stiong  Federal 
commitinent  to  Indian  healtti  programs.  I 
woukJ  hope  ttiat  House  Members  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  this  important  OTA  report 

Americam  Ihdiams  Fouho  Tkrsi  Tims 

MoRX  LiKiLT  TO  Dn  Yoimo 

(By  Lee  May) 

Wasrinotoh.— American  Indians  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  die  young  than  are 
other  Americans,  a  new  congressional  report 
said  Wednesday  In  finding  that  Indian 
health  status  "still  lags  behind"  the  rest  of 
the  population. 

The  377-page  report  by  Congress'  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  said  that  87%  of 
deaths  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
natives  occurred  before  age  46,  compared  to 
13%  of  all  U.S  deaths  in  the  same  age  group. 

Listing  causes  of  death  among  Indians, 
the  report  said  that  heart  disease  ranked 
No.  1,  followed  by  accidents.  Indians  suf- 
fered three  times  as  many  accidental  deaths 
as  did  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  report 
said.  Also,  it  said,  suicides— the  ninth  lead- 
ing cause  of  Indian  deaths— were  three 
times  greater  among  Indians  aged  16  to  34 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  population  in  that 
age  group. 

In  all  IS  causes  of  death  studied  in  the 
report,  including  pneumonia,  liver  disease 
and  tul>erculosl8,  Indians  died  at  a  higher 
rate  than  did  other  U.S.  residents.  The 
report  which  covers  the  period  from  1980  to 
1983,  said  that  the  overall  death  rate  for  In- 
dians was  1.4  times  that  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

Despite  the  relatively  high  death  rate,  In- 
dians were  hospitalized  less  often  than 
other  Americans  for  several  leading  causes 
of  death,  the  report  said.  This,  It  added,  im- 
plies that  "access  to  health  care  for  Indians 
has  decreased." 

Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Los  Angeles). 
In  a  statement  accompanying  the  report, 
said  the  study  "describes  a  system  that  is 
failing  a  people  to  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  moral  and  legal  trust  responsl- 
bUlty." 

Waxman.  chairman  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  subcommittee  on  health  and 
the  environment,  which  requested  the 
study,  said  the  report  will  help  Congress 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  "improve 
this  sorry  sUte  of  affairs." 

According  to  the  1980  census,  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  1.4  million  Indians  lived 
in  urban  areas,  and  the  report  says  that  the 
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Indian  population  of  48,000  In  the  Los 
Angeles-IiCmf  Beach  region  is  the  highest  of 
any  metropolitan  area.  Callfomla,  with 
216,000  Indians.  Is  one  of  four  states  whose 
Indian  populations  exceed  100,000.  The 
others  are  Oklahoma.  Arliona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Federal  health  programs,  provided 
through  the  Indian  Health  Servlee  of  the 
Health  and  Human  Servloes  Department, 
were  funded  at  $807  mllUon  in  fiscal  1986, 
the  report  said.  The  programs  are  partly 
protected  from  the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit- 
cutting  law.  the  stu(^  said,  with  cuts  held  to 
1%  this  fiscal  year  and  3%  In  subsequent 
years. 

The  report  said  there  Is  some  concern  over 
whether  the  federal  health  service  will 
erode  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  cutting 
the  budget  deficit.  This  concern  Is  expected 
to  Increase  as  more  people  become  eligible 
for  care  under  the  special  program. 

Federal  offidala  are  considering  a  plan  to 
redefine  who  Is  an  Indian  and  therefore  eli- 
gible for  the  care.  A  person  now  qualifies 
for  care  if  he  is  of  Indian  descent,  but  the 
report  said  the  health  service  may  propose  a 
"one-quarter  Indian  blood  requirement." 
Such  a  proposal  would  be  controversial  "not 
only  because  of  the  racial  overtones"  but 
also  l>ecause  "it  would  l>e  seen  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  authority  of  tribal  gov- 
ernments." 


KILPATRICK:  THE  ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST  CONTRA  AID  DONT 
HOLD 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

opmw  JiasiT 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRISDITATIVI8 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1988 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anticipating 
ttie  revival  of  ttie  debate  on  Nicaragua,  ttie 
noted  columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrick  has  writ- 
ten a  cogent  aummary  and  rebuttal  of  several 
of  ttie  leading  arguments  against  akj  to  ttie 
democratic  resistance.  Hia  eaaay  deserves  a 
readerahip  In  the  Congreaa  In  addition  to  ttie 
influence  it  has  already  enjoyed  outaMa 
Waahington,  and  so  I  ask  ttiat  it  be  included  in 
today's  Record. 

[From  the  Times  (Trenton,  NJ),  Apr.  10, 
1986} 

NicAaAOVA:  A  Bmcovd  Ckancs 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

WABHiifOTON.— Congrea  came  back  to 
Capitol  Hill  this  week,  with  the  biggest 
question  of  the  spring  still  awaiting  deci- 
sion: Will  the  United  SUtes  send  significant 
aid.  promptly  and  effectively,  to  the  "Con- 
tras"  of  Nicaragua? 

On  March  30,  by  a  vote  of  333-310,  the 
House  said  no.  On  March  37,  by  a  vote  of 
68-47,  the  Senate  said  yes.  The  issue  returns 
to  the  House  thia  month.  A  switch  of  seven 
votes  would  authorise  the  transfer  of  $100 
million  within  the  defense  budget.  The 
president  would  be  able  to  act  immediately 
on  136  million  in  non-military  assistance: 
the  other  $76  million  in  military  aid  would 
follow  over  a  period  of  three  months. 

The  issue  seems  so  clear  to  me  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  manifest  cool- 
ness In  Congress  toward  the  Centres'  cause. 
Granted,  the  administration's  rhetoric  haa 
been  on  the  purple  side,  but  both  sides  of 
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the  debate  got  carried  away.  It  would  be 
useful  if  both  Speaker  Tip  OlfetU  and  the 
White  House  would  turn  the  volume  down. 
Those  who  oppose  aid  to  the  oontras  make 
five  basic  arguments.  Let  me  attempt  to 
reply  to  them. 

The  first  argument  lies  in  the  residual 
legacy  of  Vietnam.  "The  Reagan  approach," 
said  Rep.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  D-Pa.,  "guar- 
antees inevitably  that  American  troops  from 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem  and  all  over  the 
Uhlgh  VaUey  wUl  be  eaUed  upon  to  die  In 
Nicaragua."  But  in  hU  March  16  addreaa. 
President  Reagan  made  his  position  plain: 
"I  am  not  talking  about  American  troopa. 
They  are  not  needed;  they  have  not  been  re- 
quested." 

Second.  It  Is  said  that  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  are  opposed  to  our  assisting  the 
counter-revolutionaries,  but  this  Is  not  as 
clear  as  one  might  think.  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
Nicaraguan  dictator,  has  few  friends  In  this 
hemisphere.  Such  neighbors  as  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and  Guate- 
mala are  understandably  nervous  at  the 
thought  of  full-blown  warfare  in  their  back 
yard.  The  Contadora  group  favors  negotia- 
tions—but who  doesn't  favor  negotiations? 

That  is  the  third  objection— that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not  tried  hard 
enough  to  achieve  democratic  reforms  In 
Nicaragua  at  the  negotiating  Uble.  On  10 
separate  occasions,  the  United  States  has 
sent  envoys  to  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  and  10 
times  they  have  been  rebuffed.  The  Sandl- 
nlsta government  flatly  refuses  to  negotiate 
an  armistice  and  a  democratic  government 
with  the  Centres.  Managua's  evident  deter- 
mination Is  to  crush  the  rebels  by  military 
force.  It  takes  two  to  tango,  and  It  takes  at 
least  three  to  settle  the  perceived  threat  to 
VB.  security. 

Fourth,  it  Is  charged  that  the  Centres  are 
not  worthy  of  our  help.  Speaker  O'Neill,  in 
hia  moderate  moments,  haa  called  them  ter- 
rorists, faaclsta  and  murderers.  Their  forces, 
he  has  said.  Include  many  "thugs"  from  the 
old  Somosa  regime.  Very  well,  the  Contra 
forces  are  not  composed  of  Eagle  ScouU  and 
choirboys,  but  these  things  are  matters  of 
degree.  Daniel  Ortega's  Sandinistas  have 
abolished  clvU  liberties,  censored  the  preu, 
firebombed  Managua's  only  synagogue,  ex- 
pelled Catholic  priests,  and  committed 
brutal  atrocities  of  their  own. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  persuasively, 
opponenU  deny  that  "little  Nicaragua"  Is  In 
any  way  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  No  view  could  be  more  In 
error.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pumped  an  esti- 
mated 6600  million  in  military  aid  to  the 
SandinlsU  regime.  The  Soviets  are  financ- 
ing thousands  of  Cuban  mercenaries  to 
fight  against  the  Contrss.  If  the  Sandinistas 
are  able  finally  to  crush  the  rebels,  and  to 
consolidate  a  Communist  dictatorship  effec- 
tively controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
grave  threat  will  indeed  be  posed  to  Ameri- 
can InteresU— and  to  the  security  of  all  of 
Central  America.  There  Is  the  peril.  It  Is  not 
imaginary;  It  Is  real. 

In  the  vote  on  March  30,  the  White  House 
lost  16  Republican  members.  Over  the 
Easter  recess  they  have  had  time  to  recon- 
sider. If  seven  would  vote  "aye"  on  the  Sen- 
ate's aid  bill,  the  Centres  would  be  given  a 
fighting  chance.  That  Is  aU  they  have  asked. 
It  seems  little  enough  to  provide. 
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HJl.    4730    AM)    HJl.    4731.    BILLS 
AFFECTINO  RECREATIONAL 

BOATINO 


HON.  ROBEST  W.  DAVIS 

ormcHioAH 

n  THE  HOUSX  OF  RBPRESDTr ATIVES 

T\iesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  on  Thursday,  May 
1,  I  introduced  two  bills  wtiich  I  believe  will 
make  positive  changes  in  laws  affecting  recre- 
ationaJ  boaters. 

The  first.  H.R.  4730.  is  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire the  display  on  gasoline  pumps  of  the 
type  and  amount  of  alcohol  used  as  an  addi- 
tive in  that  gasoline.  The  reason  this  has 
become  necessary  is  one  of  safety.  Alcohol  in 
fuels  used  in  inboard  motors  of  boats  can  per- 
meate fuel  hoses  causir>g  dangerous  fumes  to 
collect  arKJ  make  exptosion  possible. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  recognizes  this 
danger  and,  in  cooperation  with  boating  orga- 
nizations and  manufacturers,  has  tried  to 
inform  the  t>oating  public  as  well  as  erKxxjr- 
age  the  design  of  a  less  permeat)le  fuel  hose. 

Despite  these  efforts,  tfie  hazard  remains 
and  there  is  wide  agreement  among  boating- 
related  Irrterest  groups  tfiat  pump  lat)eling  is 
the  best  answer  to  minimize  danger  to  the 
boating  put)lic. 

This  biill  does  not  in  any  way  limit  the  use  of 
akx>hol  as  a  fuel  additive.  From  the  boater's 
perspective,  however,  it  can  be  of  significant 
help  to  know  how  much  akx>hol  is  in  the  gas- 
oline he  or  she  buys— -and  the  type  ak»hol— 
since,  for  instance,  methanol  permeates  fuel 
hoses  more  than  ethanol. 

H.R.  4730  wouM  require  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  promulgate  rules  to  accom- 
plish the  pump  latieling,  and  woukj  also  re- 
quire periodic  testing  of  akx)hol  content  in 
gasoline  t>y  the  Environmental  Protectnn 
Agency. 

The  second  bilt  that  I  introduced  on  May  1 , 
H.R.  4731,  does  two  tfiings.  It  wouM  require 
that  aH  States  partKipating  in  the  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Trust  Fund  Boating  Safety  Program 
have  a  boat  titling  system  in  place  wthin  5 
years.  Wtiiie  19  States  currently  have  boat  ti- 
tiirig  systems  in  place,  we  do  not  have  a  uni- 
form system  for  all  States  with  boating  popula- 
tions. This  causes  an  interstate  problem  for 
both  law  enforcement  offKials  and  financial  in- 
stitutkxis.  With  a  uniform  titling  system  in 
place  among  all  boating  States,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  wouM  more  easily  be  able  to 
trace  stolen  boats;  and  the  consumer  wouM 
be  able  to  know  whether  a  boat  is,  in  fact  the 
property  of  the  seller. 

Further,  because  ttte  cost  of  even  relatively 
smaM  boats  has  increased  over  the  years, 
boot  purchasers  are  more  often  seeking  fi- 
nancing for  recraatnnai  vessels.  Having  uni- 
form titling  among  the  States  wouM  allow  a  fi- 
nandai  institution  to  know  whettier  ttie  vessel 
being  purchased  is  the  property  of  the  seller 
and,  therefore,  legitimate  collateral. 

The  legislation  woukJ  require  ttie  Secretary 
of  Transportatton  to  promulgate  oiles  setting 
up  a  standard  titling  system  wtik^h  the  States 
may  ttwn  use  for  purposes  of  complying  with 
this  legislatkxi.  It  is  my  intentkxi  that  requiring 
titling  among  the  States  shoukj  not  be  admin- 
istratively burdensome  to  either  ttie  States 
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which  already  have  titling  or  the  States  which 
must  now  comply.  Because  I  t>elieve  uniform 
State  titiing  can  be  accomplished  wittun  the  5- 
year  time  limit,  I  have  also  ir>cluded  In  Vhe  leg- 
islation a  provision  wtuch  woukj  reduce  State 
recreatnnal  boating  safety  funds  by  10  per- 
cent after  5  years  if  a  State  has  not  or  does 
not  have  a  titiing  system  in  place. 

Both  of  ttrase  bills  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
hearir)g  before  the  SutxMsmmittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigatkxi  on  May  20,  1986.  Wit- 
nesses will  include  boat  manufacturers,  na- 
tk>nai  boating  organizations,  State  boating  law 
administrators,  and  marine  bankers.  It  is  my 
hope  ttiat  the  informatkxi  and  support  that  the 
subcommittee  receives  with  regard  to  tf>is  leg- 
islatran  will  help  to  move  this  legislation  ck>ser 
toward  passage. 


May  e,  me 


May  6, 1986 


TEXAS'  BEST  DATS  LIE  AHEAD 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOITSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  State  of 
Texas  recently  celetxated  San  Jacinto  Day— 
the  day  on  which  Texans  triumphed  over  the 
Mexican  General  Santa  Anna  and  won  tlieir 
indeperKJence  from  Mexk». 

This  year's  celebratk}n  was  special,  be- 
cause Texas  this  year  ot)serves  its  sesquk^n- 
tennial — its  150th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence. 

This  year's  celebratk>n  was  special,  too,  be- 
cause of  an  outstar)dir)g  commentary  wtiKh 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Houston 
Post  on  April  21.  Written  by  Houston  Post 
editor  Lynn  Ashby,  the  commentary  puts  to 
rest  the  notion  ttiat  Texas  is  "going  down  the 
drain." 

I  commend  Mr.  Ashby  for  remindir)g  his 
readers  that  Texas,  and  its  people,  have 
faced  and  overcome  challenges  before.  And 
that  we  will  do  so  in  the  monttis  and  years 
ahead  as  well.  We  Texans  are  after  all,  a 
strong,  resourceful,  proud.  arxJ  irxlependent 
group  of  people.  And  we  are  still  convinced, 
most  of  us,  that  the  future  is  what  you  make 
it 

Lynn  Ashby  ends  his  commentary  by 
asking,  and  ttien  answering,  this  questx>n: 
"What  are  Sam  Houston  and  Deaf  Smith.  Mir- 
abeau  B.  Lamar,  and  Juan  Seguin  saying  of 
ttiose  wfx)  despair  that  Texas  has  seen  its 
peak  and  only  help  from  outskle  will  bring 
back  past  glories?  They  are  saying  that  if  s  a 
good  tiling  those  people  never  came  to 
Texas." 

I  commend  Mr.  Ashby's  commentary  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[From  the  Houston  Post.  Apr.  21. 1986] 

Bad  Odds  Arkn't  Nbw  to  Us— Our  Pirrnu 

Is  in  Our  History 

It  wta  on  an  April  afternoon  150  years  aco 
today  that  738  Texlans  mustered  on  tbe 
muddy  plains  named  for  a  Polish  saint. 
What  they  did  in  a  brief,  bloody  19  minutes 
changed  forever  the  face  of  North  America 
and  created  the  way  we  live  today. 

They  had  come  from  everywhere  to  Join 
the  home-grown  heroes  In  bjpes  of  making 
a  lietter  life.  It  wasn't  easy.  It  wasn't  sup- 


posed to  t>e  easy,  which  is  exactly  why  many 
of  them  came.  If  you  had  it  made  In  Boston, 
you  stayed  in  Boston. 

LookW  back,  within  the  safety  of  a  civil- 
ized society.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  Imagine 
the  odds  they  faced.  Texas  had  not  won  a 
iMittle.  Indeed,  its  two  largest  fighting 
forces,  with  Fannin  at  Ooliad  and  Travis  in 
the  Alamo,  had  t>een  annihilated. 

Almost  every  town  in  Texas  save  Galves- 
ton had  t>een  captured  by  Santa  Anna's 
troops.  To  prevent  them  from  lieing  of  any 
use  to  the  Mexicans,  the  towns  tiad  t>een 
burned  by  their  inlubitants.  The  stock  had 
been  killed  or  driven  eastward.  Most  of  the 
population  was  taking  part  in  the  Runaway 
Scrape— fleeing  east  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
government  had  fled  as  well,  and  was  almost 
captured  getting  on  a  ship  that  would  take 
them  to  Galveston. 

The  army  Houston  had  assembled  liad 
taken  part  In  a  few  scrapes,  but  mostly  it, 
too.  had  retreated.  Its  condition  was.  shall 
we  say,  slightly  seedy.  Its  prospects  blealL. 
Pay?  The  check  is  In  the  mailpouch.  Equip- 
ment? BYOR.  Bring  your  own  rifle.  The 
cavalry  was  made  up  of  those  who  could 
BYOH. 

Most  of  those  who  tiad  so  gloriously 
sounded  the  bugles  were  nowhere  around: 
Only  10  of  the  59  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  on  hand.  "The  plant- 
ers were  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and 
slaves  and  the  merchants  were  minding 
their  goods."  one  Texas  officer  sourly  wrote. 

The  curious  thing  is  that,  for  all  these 
many  woes,  the  Texlans  who  gathered  at 
San  Jacinto  were  not  dispirited.  Not  gloomy, 
not  deserting.  They  were  just  mad— at 
Santa  Anna  for  being  one  of  the  more  despi- 
cable tyrants  of  history,  and  at  Houston  for 
not  taking  him  on. 

Not  gloomy,  but  certainly  interesting.  A 
new  recniit  wrote,  "A  scene  singularly  wild 
and  picturesque  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
Around  20  or  30  campfires  stood  as  many 
groups  of  men:  English.  Irish.  Scots,  Mexi- 
cans. French.  Germans.  Italians,  Poles.  Yan- 
kees, all  imwashed  and  unshaved,  their  long 
hair  and  l>eards  and  mustaches  matted, 
their  clothes  In  tatters  and  plastered  with 
mud.  A  more  savage-looking  group  could 
scarcely  have  been  assembled." 

Funny  how  Uttle  things  change. 

But  wliat  must  they  be  thinlLing  today,  as 
those  solemn  men  who  had  gambled  so 
much,  who  had  already  lost  so  much,  look 
down  on  those  who  mournfully  say  Texas  is 
going  dowr  <Jie  drain,  its  economy  in  ruins. 
Its  falt\  i_  the  future  shattered.  What  are 
Sam  Houston  and  Deaf  Smith.  Miral>eau  B. 
Lamar  and  Juan  Seguin  saying  of  those  who 
despair  that  Texas  has  seen  Its  peak  and 
only  help  from  outside  will  bring  back,  past 
glories? 

They  are  saying  that  it's  a  good  thing 
those  people  never  came  to  Texas. 


GUESS  WHO  CAME  TO  THE 
LUNCHEON? 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OrCALIFORmA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6. 1986 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tentk>n  of  my  colleagues  this  ttioughtful  com- 
mentary published  by  Stuart  Strong  in  a 
weekly  newsletter  which  circulates  in  my  con- 
gressional district 


Guess  who  came  to  the  regular  luncheon 
meeting  of  Rotary  International  in  Paeifica 
last  week?  Seven  women,  that's  who,  all 
Inought  as  guests  of  one  of  the  more  for- 
ward-looking members  who  took  seriously 
the  implications  of  a  recent  California  State 
Appeals  court  decision.  The  court  said  that 
the  Duarte  Rotary  chapter,  ousted  by  the 
International  eight  years  ago  for  accepting 
female  members,  would  have  to  be  restored 
to  full  standing.  Duarte's  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  Paeifica,  where  this  latest  bold 
event  took  place,  Is  only  alwut  2S  miles 
away,  so  the  question  Is,  how  long  before 
this  inevitable  development  will  be  wel- 
comed, into  an  enlightened  area  like  Marin? 

The  Paeifica  member  who  had  the  guts  to 
bring  wliat  he  deacri))ed  as  "some  of  the 
leading  women  in  the  community."  into  the 
rigidly  macho  atmosphere  of  rotary  did  it, 
he  explained,  "to  make  you  aware  that 
there's  all  this  talent  out  there  in  the  com- 
munity that's  not  t>eing  tapped." 

How  doubly  true  this  Is  in  Marin,  where 
many  a  man  has  l>een  shocked  out  of  his 
smugness  by  asking  for  the  president  or 
manager  of  some  potent  organization  In  the 
country,  only  to  t>e  ushered  into  the  offices 
of— heavens,  wliat  next???— a  woman?  There 
are  already  dozens  In  the  area  who  fit  ttiis 
description,  and  more  all  the  time,  so  what's 
the  big  deal? 

It's  true  tiiat  there  is  still  a  vast  amount 
of  unused  talent  and  ability  out  there,  not 
only  with  women,  but  with  various  groups 
of  minorities,  and  certainly  with  many  of 
the  intelligent  high  school  and  college  teens 
whose  minds  are  not  being  stretched 
enough  by  the  public  school  curriculum.  It's 
Xxen  over  200  years  now,  and  we've  proved 
that  democracy,  properly  utilized,  is  the 
most  workable  system  for  all  of  us.  Any 
reason  we  shouldn't  keep  extending  it? 
Without  exception,  we'd  all  be  better  off. 


SOIL  CONSERVA'nON  SERVICE 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

urea  prevantad  nMrty  $1  bWon  mora  in  dam- 
ages from  oocurring. 

Many  of  tha  remaining  flooding  probiami  m 
ConnactkMt  cannot  ba  advad  by  tradMonal 
flood  control  maaauraa.  Fortunataly,  tha  State 
of  Connecticut,  with  tha  ha(p  of  tha  Fadaral 
Govammant  has  davalopad  an  innovatlva 
program  to  use  fk>od  warnings  and  flood 
audits  to  reduce  fkxxj  damagaa.  Tha  USDA 
Soil  Consarvatton  Servne  [SOS]  and  tha  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion [DEP]  have  purchased  and  inttallad  auto- 
matad  precipitation  gauges  which  sand  a  ndko 
signal  to  central  computers  at  forecast  can- 
ters after  each  millimeter  of  predpitatkm  has 
fallen.  Ftood  forecasters  can  use  the  informa- 
tion to  predkrt  flooding  condttkxis  well  before 
ftooding  occurs  so  that  people  living  in  the 
ftoodpiain  can  act  quickly  to  minimize  flood 
damage. 

SCS  also  plans  to  conduct  fkx)d  audits  in 
many  Connecticut  towrts  which  have  experi- 
enced ma)or  fkx)d  damage  in  the  past.  These 
audits  will  include  specific  racommandations 
for  land-use  planning  and  other  precautk>nary 
measures  that  will  reduce  flood  damage. 
These  audits,  coupiad  with  the  fkMd  warning 
system.  wNI  provkto  the  mechanism  to  encour- 
age vokjntary  behavior  from  citizens  whk:h  will 
dramatkally  reduce  fk>od  damage  in  the 
future.  Thaae  programs  could  save  Connecti- 
cut up  to  $5  millkxi  annually  wtien  they  are 
fully  implemented. 

I  applaud  SCS's  excellent  programs  in  Con- 
nectkxjt  and  the  rest  of  ttie  Natx>n.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  irresponsible 
cuts  in  these  excellent  programs.  In  the  k)ng 
mn  the  eoonomk:  and  environmental  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  eliminatkxi  of  SCS  programs 
woukl  be  far  higher  than  the  immediate  sav- 
ings produced  by  the  administratk>n's  pro- 
posed 44-parcant  budget  cut 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  coirRRcncuT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  ttie  Reagan  admini8tratk)n  has  pro- 
posed cutting  funding  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Seonce  [SCS]  by  44  percent  in  its  fiscal 
1987  budget  proposal.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministratkxi's  proposal  is  extremely  in«sponsi- 
bie  and  wouM  deal  an  ineparable  blow  to  con- 
servatkxi  efforts  nationwkle.  SCS  programs 
are  crucial  to  reducing  erosion,  preserving 
farmland,  and  protecting  our  environment  In 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut  SCS  has  many 
excellent  programs,  including  an  extremely  in- 
novative fk)Od  warning  and  audit  program.  I 
wouM  hate  to  see  the  progress  we  have  made 
preventing  fkxxl  damage  in  Connecticut  be 
tost  because  of  massive  cuts  in  the  SCS 
budget 

The  State  of  Connectkut  has  experienced 
serious  flooding  problems  throughout  its  histo- 
ry. In  August  1935,  "a  terrible  ftood  washed 
away  and  buried  the  com  crops"  in  the  lower 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  Numerous  times 
since  then,  ftoods  have  damaged  crops, 
homes,  businesses,  and  publk:  property.  The 
last  ftoods  in  1982  and  1984  caused  over 
$300  mMNon  in  damages.  Ftood  control  meas- 


REPRE8ENTATIVE  KEMP  RE- 
VEALS "A  LEGAL  ARSENAL  TO 
FIGHT  THE  TERRORISTS" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  mw  TORE 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  collaague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  has 
recently  written  an  axtramaiy  intarasting 
column  entittod  "A  Legal  Arsenal  To  Fight  the 
Terrorists,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  April  30.  In  this  thought-provoking 
article.  Congressman  Kemp  sets  forth  several 
peaceful,  legal  means  which  may  be  em- 
ptoyed  against  one  temxist  organitatton,  the 
PLO.  According  to  Yasser  Arafat  "the  Pales- 
tinian revolution  carried  out  62  herok:  oper- 
ations"—in  designating  armed  attacks,  mainly 
against  civilian  targets.  The  proposed  Kemp 
"arsenal"  includes  convening  a  grand  iury, 
prosecuting  the  PLO  under  the  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Conupt  Organizations  Act  and 
denying  Arafat  entry  into  the  United  States  If 
he  attempts  to  visit  ttie  United  Nations. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kemp's  aitide  to  ttie  atten- 
tion of  my  colleaguaa,  and  ask  ttiat  it  ba  print- 
ed in  full  at  ttiis  point  In  ttie  Record. 
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A  LaoAt  Arsbial  To  Piobt  tbs  TnaoRum 
Americana  have  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed the  presldent'i  decision  to  strike  out 
against  Libya's  Infrastructure  of  terrorism. 
As  a  nation  that  loves  liberty  and  freedom. 
we  have  come  to  realise  that  we  are  engaged 
In  the  moral  equivalent  of  war,  that  interna- 
tional terrorism  is  in  reality  a  war  against 
the  democracies:  and  ttiat  we  must  be  wlU- 
Ing  to  employ  aU  appropriate  means  at  our 
disposal  in  our  defense. 

But  It  It  not  Libya  alone  that  employs 
cadres  of  terrorists.  Por  now,  Col.  Muammar 
Qaddaft  featured  on  the  cover  of  Time 
magaalne,  may  Im  in  the  public  limelight  as 
a  mastermind  of  international  terror— aitd 
rightly  so.  But  in  the  shadows,  far  from  pas- 
sive, others  are  also  at  work  In  this  deadly 
and  evil  endeavor.  High  on  this  list  la  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organisation. 

By  Teaser  Arafat's  aocounting.  IMS  was  a 
good  year  for  the  PLO.  It  was  a  year  In 
which  "the  Palestine  revolution  carried  out 
62  heroic  operations"— by  which  he  means 
armed  attacks  against  a  variety  of  targets, 
principally  civilian,  and  many  American. 
Tet  despite  this  heavy  tool  and  loss  of  life, 
he  hsa  said,  "It  la  not  enough.  We  must 
have  more  acts  of  resistance,"  adding,  "I 
don't  simply  want,  I  demand,  more  comman- 
do operations .  . 

And  lest  we  in  the  United  States  misun- 
derstand. Hi.  Arafat  explained  in  November 
last  year,  "We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
fierce  battle— not  an  Israeli-Palestinian 
battle,  but  a  Palestiniann.8.  batUe." 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  take  Mr. 
Arafat  at  his  word— and  hold  him  accounta- 
ble for  his  deeds.  Among  the  means  at  our 
disposal.  UtUe  utilised  to  date,  are  the  in- 
struments of  legal  process  available  against 
Mr.  Arafat  and  his  PLO.  Por  among  other 
tilings,  terrorist  acts  are  crimes,  and  there  Is 
no  earthly  reason  why  their  perpetrators 
should  be  immune  from  Justice. 

There  are  at  least  six  steps  worth  explora- 
tion. 

The  first  is  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
convene  a  grand  Jury  to  investigate  the 
series  of  criminals  sets  that  have  been  com- 
mitted ag^nst  the  United  States  and  lU  dtl- 
sens  by  Yasser  Arafat's  PLO.  A  grand  Jury 
can  receive  evidence  In  secret,  and  It  has 
wide  powers  of  subpoena.  If  It  finds  viola- 
tions of  U.S.  laws.  Indictments  should  be 
Issued. 

The  second  is  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  explore  the  possible  prosecution  of  the 
PLO  under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organisations  Act.  This  sUtute 
makes  It  unlawful  for  an  organisation  to 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  criminal  actlvltes, 
and  imputes  crlminalllabillty  to  the  leader- 
ship for  the  criminal  acts  of  iU  function- 
aries. Those  who  train,  equip,  and  direct  ter- 
rorist organizations  should  be  held  account- 
able for  terrorist  acts.  RICO  may  t>e  one 
way  of  ensureing  that  accountability. 

A  third  step  would  be  to  obtain  a  warrant 
for  Mr.  Arafat's  arrest  for  the  murder  of 
U.S.  AmiMkssador  Cleo  Noel.  According  to 
press  accounts,  the  United  SUtes  has  a  tape 
recording  of  a  telephone  conversation  in 
which  the  PLO  leader  personally  orders  Mr. 
Noel  and  other  dlplomaU  killed.  The  Justice 
Department  obtained  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Muhammed  "Abu"  Abbas  on  sub- 
stantially similar  evidence.  If  the  evidence 
exists  a^inst  Mr.  Arafat  and  Jursdiction  ol>- 
talns,  then  he.  too,  should  be  made  to 
answer  for  his  crimes. 

A  fourth  step  would  be  to  take  legal 
action  against  the  PLO  office  in  Washing- 
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ton.  D.C.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  a 
group  which  the  president  has  labeled  a 
"terrorist  organization"  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  the  middle  of  our  capital  city 
as  if  it  were  Just  another  diplomatic  outpost. 
The  United  States  could,  as  an  act  of  policy, 
dose  it  down.  Moreover,  the  PLO  office  in 
Washington  has  failed  to  register  imder 
Section  2386  of  the  criminal  code  (requiring 
the  registration  of  organizations  imder  for- 
eign control  that  are  engaged  in  "civilian 
military  activity")  and  should  be  subject  to 
prosecution  for  that  violation. 

A  fifth  step  would  be  legal  action  against 
the  PLO  mission  in  New  YorlL.  It  enjoys  no 
diplomatic  immunity  under  any  agreement 
that  the  United  States  has  signed.  Again, 
the  United  States  could  as  an  act  of  policy 
close  it  down.  The  N.Y.  mission  would  also 
be  a  target  for  criminal  justice  procedures 
aimed  at  its  parent  organization. 

Finally,  we  could  symbolize  our  abhor- 
rence for  all  the  reprehensible  deeds  that 
Mr.  Arafat  represents  by  maldng  it  clear 
that,  if  Mr.  Arafat  tries  once  again  to  come 
to  New  York  to  use  the  United  Nations  to 
wave  his  gun.  we  will  not  grant  him  an 
entry  visa.  The  U.S.  Congress  reserved  in 
1M7  (Pi.  357.  Sec.  6)  the  right  to  deny  visas 
to  U.N.  headquarters  to  anyone  whose  en- 
trance might  Imperil  U.S.  security,  and  suc- 
cessive administrations  have  exercised  that 
right  on  many  occasions. 

I  suggest  that  Yasser  Arafat  has  amply 
demonstrated  his  eligibility  for  exclusion.  It 
is  Mr.  Arafat  who  controls  the  billion-dollar 
budget  of  the  PLO  and  provides  the  salaries 
of  the  great  majority  of  commandos  and  fe- 
''  dayeen.  It  is  Mr.  Arafat  who  controls  the 
worldwide  networli  of  embassy-like  PLO  of- 
fices and  missions,  whose  diplomatic  immu- 
nity and  pouches  are  used  to  move  people, 
money,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  violent 
acts  with  impunity.  It  is  Bftr.  Arafat  who 
controls  the  assets  that  are  used  to  make  ex- 
changes and  alliances  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Red  Brigades  and  the  Baader  Mein- 
hof  gang— indeed,  as  the  White  House  re- 
ported in  1983,  "with  terrorist  and  guerrilla 
organizations  around  the  world." 

As  we  acknowledge  Mr.  Arafat's  director- 
ship of  the  PLO.  so  should  we  accord  him 
the  appropriate  treatment  under  our  laws. 

Of  course,  action  on  these  and  other  legal 
options  will  not,  in  itself,  put  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  PLO  terror.  We  must  also  consider 
what  other  actions  may  be  necessary  and  be 
prepared  to  act.  But  these  limited  legal 
measures  are  eminently  within  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  They  can  vastly  compli- 
cate the  operations  of  the  PLO— particular- 
ly if  supplemented  by  an  active  policy  of 
asking  our  allies  to  siurender  terrorists 
under  indictment  for  extradition. 

Oiu*  American  tradition  is  grounded  in  the 
rule  of  law.  We  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  no  person  is  above  the  law.  It  is  time 
that  Yasser  Arafat  and  other  sponsors  of 
international  terror  come  to  tmderstand 
that  crimes  against  the  United  States,  our 
citizens,  or  our  property,  will  not  go  unpun- 
ished. 


25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sacred  Heart  Church,  Dover,  NJ,  will  cele- 
brate his  25th  anniversary  as  a  priest  in  the 
service  of  God  and  His  flock. 

Father  McHugh  came  to  our  Garden  State 
from  the  Emerakj  Isie  and  he  has  been  an 
ambassador  for  goodness,  an  emissary  from 
the  gates  of  the  garden,  during  his  quarter 
century  among  us. 

He  deserves  our  special  attention  on  this 
special  day  for  him  because  he  is  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  good  will  In  a  time  when  these 
qualities  are  so  desperately  required. 

Father  McHugh  was  bom  In  Skeabeg, 
Headford,  in  County  Galway,  Ireland.  He  at- 
tended the  Kllcoona  Grammar  School  and  St 
Jarlath's  College  in  Tuam  and  later  St  Pat- 
rick's Seminary  In  Bartow.  Following  his  ordi- 
natnn  on  June  10,  1961  by  Bishop  Thomas 
Keogh  at  St  Patrick's  Church  in  KIknona.  he 
was  assigned  to  St  Paul's,  Clifton,  NJ  on 
September  8,  1961.  In  1968,  he  was  reas- 
signed to  Sacred  Heart  Dover. 

During  his  tenure  at  Sacred  Heart,  Father 
McHugh  has  exemplified  the  priesthood 
through  his  dedicated  work  with  the  youth  of 
the  parish  and  his  continued  devotion  to  the 
care  of  the  sick.  He  has  served  as  spiritual 
advisor  to  ttie  CYO  since  1968  and  to  the  Lei- 
sure Club  since  its  Inceptren  in  1973.  A  man 
of  quiet  demeanor,  Father  McHugh  is  an  avkJ 
sports  fan  and  wt)en  away  from  \he  rigors  of 
parish  life,  can  generally  be  found  as  an  ag- 
gressive partk^ipant  at  either  tennis  or  golf. 

We  wish  Father  McHugh  well  in  his  future 
assignments  and  ask  God  to  bless  him  with 
the  spiritual  and  physk:al  strength  necessary 
to  ttie  fulfillment  of  even  more  rewarding 
years  in  the  priesthood. 


WE  CAN  DO  IT 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OPHKW  JXRSKT 
m  THX  HOUSK  or  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1988 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4,  1986, 
Father  Denis  McHugh,  associate  pastor  of 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "We 
Can  Do  If '  is  the  title  of  a  superis  new  film 
produced  by  the  International  Assodatkxi  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  and  intro- 
duced last  week  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Presklent's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handk»pped  at  the  Washir^on  HiKon 
Hotel  (April  30-May  2).  "We  Can  Do  It"  was 
also  the  message  given  by  Chad  Colley  of 
Bartjng,  AR,  who  received  the  PresWenfs 
Trophy  as  this  year's  Handwapped  American 
of  the  Year. 

Colley,  a  triple  amputee,  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam in  1968,  was  selected  by  the  President's 
Committee  from  candidates  throughout  ttie 
United  States  for  his  efforts  in  improving  op- 
portunities for  all  disabled  Americans  as  well 
as  for  his  "We  Can  Do  It"  attitude.  The  imme-. 
diate  past  commander  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Colley  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  2,000  partk:tpant8  at  the  Presktont's  Com- 
mittee's conference. 

Despite  tight  budgets  and  Government  cut- 
backs, the  men  and  women  who  gathered  for 
the  conference  are  not  letting  anything  get  in 
their  way.  They  are  determined  to  bring  about 
acceptance  and  opportunities  for  disabled 
Americans  through  the  ck)se  cooperation  of 
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govemrnerrt,  business,  labor,  professk)nal  or- 
ganizatk>ns,  and  disabled  people. 

The  "we  can  do  It"  attitude  represented  by 
Chad  Colley  and  the  partkapants  in  the  con- 
ference are  in  the  best  of  our  tradittons.  The 
government  industry,  and  labor  leaders  who 
spoke  to  the  conference  participants  caught 
this  mood,  and  came  away  determined  that 
this  is  one  group  of  people  who  are  not  going 
to  end  up  on  the  short  er)d  of  the  stick. 

A  recent  Louis  Harris  poll  found  that  dis- 
abled Americans  attribute  the  gains  ttiey  have 
made  in  the  past  10  years  to  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  They  see  the  Goverrv 
ment's  role  as  a  promise  of  continuing  support 
and  encouragement  a  compliment  to  their 
own  efforts.  "We  Can  Do  It"  was  clearty  the 
message  of  the  exciting  three-day  PreskJent's 
Committee  conference,  a  message  that  Chad 
Colley  and  other  disabled  Americans  are  car- 
rying coast-to-coast  a  message  that  no  Amer- 
k:an  can  overtook. 


KILDEE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
LEE  FURSE 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

oriacHiGAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  Mr.  Leiand  Furse.  Mr.  Furse,  wfio  is 
retiring  from  General  Motors  after  45  illustri- 
ous years  of  servk^e,  will  be  honored  in  a  re- 
tirement ceremony  May  16,  1986,  in  Flint  Ml. 

Mr.  Furse  tiegan  his  extraordinary  career  In 
1941,  leaving  General  Motors  temporarily  to 
courageously  serve  his  country  as  a  fighter 
pik>t  in  Wortd  War  II.  After  faithfully  serving  in 
our  Natron's  defense,  Mr.  Furse  returned  to 
GM  where  he  swiftly  rose  through  the  corpo- 
rate ranks.  The  dynamic  and  effective  leader- 
ship abilities  of  Mr.  Furse  lead  to  the  inaugura- 
tk>n  of  a  new  product  lirw  for  BuKk  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  restructuring  of  the  Buick 
assembly  plant  into  Buksk  City.  His  rich  and 
rewarding  career  culminated  with  this  pronw- 
tk)n  to  general  manager  of  the  facility  he  cre- 
ated—Buk:k  City. 

The  first  of  its  kind  In  the  country,  Buk:k  City 
is  a  high  technology  prototype  for  future  auto- 
mated production  facilities.  Buick  City  incorpo- 
rates the  integratk>n  of  the  very  latest  in  com- 
puter technotogy,  robotk:s,  assembly  proce- 
dures, and  has  revolutk>nized  tt>e  concept  of 
labor-management  relatk>ns.  As  general  man- 
ager of  Buuk  City,  Lee  Furse  has  consistently 
demonstrated  an  uncanny  ability  to  find  simple 
80lutk>ns  to  complex  problems.  His  brilliance 
in  engineering  and  management  have  benefit- 
ed not  only  General  Motors,  but  ttie  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  as  well.  As 
a  result  of  Buick  City  and  due  to  Mr.  Furse's 
direct  interventk>n  and  concern  for  this  great 
community,  thousands  of  jobs  were  retained 
in  Flint  While  continuing  to  serve  the  public  in 
ottier  capacities,  Lee  Furse  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  both  General  Motors  and  the  busi- 
ness community  alike.  With  Ns  unwavering 
dedk»tk)n  to  quality  and  his  Intense  desire  to 
excel,  I  am  confktont  Mr.  Furse  will  enjoy 
great  success  In  his  future  endeavors. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  45  yeart.  Mr. 
Furaa  has  damonsUalad  a  aincara  Intaratt  in 
tha  walfara  of  his  oommuntty  and  in  the 
human  dKinity  of  each  parson  who  has  come 
in  contact  wNh  him.  Laa  Furaa  epitomizes  the 
Nghast  standards  wtd  tradMons  of  excellence 
and  oommuntty  sarvica.  it  is  indeed  a  great 
honor  and  privNage  for  ma  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  higNy  ragardad  and  distinguishad  indMd- 


UNTTED  8TATE8-1JEXICO  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OPCOLOKAOO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
for  tf>e  opportunity  to  address  a  key  area  of 
coiKem  to  America;  Our  relatk>n8hip  with 
Mexkx). 

As  we  k>ok  ahead  to  the  26th  United 
States-Mexkx)  Interpariiamentary  Conference. 
whKh  will  be  liekJ  in  my  home  of  Cok>rado 
Springs,  we  must  recognize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  sound  relatk>n8hip  with  our 
neighbor,  one  based  on  reciprocity  and  under- 
standing. As  well,  we  must  always  remember 
the  vital  role  tfiat  MexKO  plays  in  the  wortd 
arena  and.  in  partk»lar.  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

A  peaceful  and  prosperous  Mexkx>  is.  I 
wouki  not  hesitate  to  say.  essential  if  stability 
in  Central  America  and,  indeed,  the  hemi- 
sphere, is  desired. 

Falling  oil  prices,  so  benefk:ial  to  most  of 
ttie  United  States  and  the  other  industrialized 
countries,  only  exacertiates  financial  pressure 
on  MexKO.  Its  revenue  from  oil  already  has 
dropped  consMerably.  As  prices  continue  to 
fall  in  the  face  of  overproductton  and  a  wortd- 
wkle  glut.  Mexk»'s  economic  horizon  may 
only  darken. 

That  in  turn,  is  unwelconw  news  for  the 
United  States.  Not  only  does  economic  misery 
fuel  poiitk:al  turmoil  in  MexKO.  it  adds  to  immi- 
gratk)n  pressures.  And  tttat  is  bad  news  for 
both  countries.  The  harmful  effects  of  illegal 
immigration  on  ttie  United  States  are  ot>vk>u8, 
but  the  effects  are  equally  danu^jing  to 
Mexkx).  A  natkjn's  people  are  its  greatest  re- 
souroe.  more  than  any  bridges,  roads,  ma- 
chines, more  than  any  gokJ.  oil.  iron  ore.  If 
Mexico  continues  to  k>se  many  of  its  bright 
ambitkxis.  hard-wortung  citizens  because  it  is 
unable  to  offer  them  hope  and  opportunity,  It 
becomes  weaker. 

Also,  a  MexKo  weakened  by  economic  ills 
becomes  more  susceptit)le  to  Communist-in- 
spired subverston.  The  examples  around  the 
worfcj  are  too  numerous  to  mentk>n.  We  have 
seen  this  example  before,  so  we  must  be  on 
guard  so  that  Mexico  can  grow  and  prosper 
while  retakiing  democratk:  principles. 

Our  relatkms  over  time  witti  Mexico  have 
sometimes  been  strained.  We  fought  a  war  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  a  war  wtiose  prosecu- 
tkxi  and  outcome  some  call  unjust  Episodes 
Nke  the  Pancho  Villa  affair,  the  Zimmerman 
note,  and  the  Veracruz  expeditkm  have  only 
contributed  to  suspickxi  and  taraton.  Mexico 
wonders  why  America  fails  to  understand  it; 
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Americans  wonder  why  Maxteo  sssms  unable 
to  help  KsaH  mora.  Given  ttiat  legacy,  wa  must 
exerdsa  cautton  and  display  sansittvtty  In  our 
approach  to  Mexico.  Wa  must  treat  our  neigh- 
bor differently  than  wa  do,  say,  a  country  on 
ttie  ottiar  skla  of  ttie  wortd.  Proximtty.  history, 
and  our  common  legacy  demand  as  much. 

WKh  ttiat  in  mind,  I  suggaat  wa  faHow  a  two- 
pronged  strategy.  On  a  general  level,  we  must 
help  Mexico  address  ttie  economic  problems 
confrontfng  K  and  take  steps  to  help  Mexkx} 
meat  Its  challenges.  We  must  encourage  eco- 
nomk:  growtti.  for  ttiat  is  ttie  only  way  we 
solve  problems  of  poverty,  overpopulation, 
and  \otX  opportuntty.  Wa  shouM  wortt  v^  ttie 
Mexican  people  and  encourage  Innovation 
and  creativity  on  ttieir  part  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  aid  Mexkx)  as  it  meets  Its  debt  obliga- 
tions. 

On  a  more  indMdual  level,  we  should  en- 
courage Amertcans  to  ti«vel  to  Mexkx),  one  of 
ttie  beautiful  and  inspiring  countries  In  the 
wortd.  What  better  place  to  visit  ttian  ttHs  his- 
toric land.  And  we  shoukj  encourage  more  of 
our  citizens  to  learn  Spanish.  If  we  can  com- 
murocate  witti  our  neighbors  next  door,  we 
can  learn  more  about  them  as  well  as  we 
might  if  we  coukj  speak  with  each  ottier.  Per- 
sonal contact  and  language  affinity  can  do 
much  to  cement  ttie  bonds  of  friendship  our 
two  peoples  have  devetoped  over  ttie  ages. 

The  United  States-Mexico  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
attend  as  a  delegate,  offers  us  ttie  opportunity 
to  discuss  witti  our  Mexk»n  friends  and  col- 
leagues ttie  vital  issues  and  ctiallenges  ttiat 
await  us  both.  We  can  learn  more  about  one 
another  and  about  our  common  concerns.  I 
urge  people  everywhere  to  attend  ttie  confer- 
ence or  to  folk>w  its  progress.  And  I  urge 
Americans  everywfiere  to  be  every  mindful  of 
our  special  relationship  witti  Mexico. 


CARE  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  raw  Toix 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPRESENTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
CARE  has  been  working  overtime  taking  care 
of  ttie  wortd's  needy.  Soon  it  wHI  be  its  40tti 
anntversary.  Permit  me  therefore  to  submit  for 
ttie  Record  an  eloquent  statement  by  ttie 
PresMent  honoring  CARE. 

Thi  Whir  Housk. 
Waihington,  April  8. 1989. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  wonderful  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  time,  their  efforts 
and.  yes,  their  real  care  to  the  work  of  the 
Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where—CARE.  This  Is  an  especially  proud 
occasion  for  your  organization,  and  I  know 
that  Nancy  Is  particularly  honored  to  serve 
as  Honorary  Chairman  on  this,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  your  mag- 
nificent enterpriae. 

The  "everywhere"  that  now  lends  a  letter 
to  your  familiar  acronym  la  no  exaggera- 
tion. In  four  short  decades,  your  organiza- 
tion has  developed  a  worldwide  reputation 
for  timely  and  effective  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  calamity  and  conflict.  Only  those 
who  received  them  will  ever  fully  appreciate 
what  a  "CARE  package"  meant— and  con- 
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tinues  to  mean.  After  the  devastation  of 
World  War  n.  It  meant  that  families  In 
Europe  were  receiving  the  food  and  other 
neceaaltlea  to  survive  and  rebuild.  It  meant 
comfort  In  the  present  and  hope  for  the 
future.  It  told  the  people  of  Europe  that 
America  would  not  only  fight  beside  them 
In  war,  but  would  work  beside  them  in  peace 
to  clear  away  the  ruins  and  help  them  res- 
urrect their  lives  and  their  dreams. 

As  you  celebrate  this  mUeatone  in  your 
history,  the  work  of  CARE  haa  expanded  to 
many  other  continenta,  and  ao  has  the  pack- 
age of  aaslstance  you  offer.  No  longer  is  the 
aid  you  provide  simply  shipped  In  Inindlea. 
CARE  is  present  today  In  86  developing 
countries  conducting  people-to-people  aaslst- 
ance programs  In  the  fields  of  nutrition, 
health,  education,  small  enterprise  develop- 
ment, and  agroforestry.  But  the  Ideals  that 
guided  the  founders^  of  CARE  have  not 
changed— nor  haa  the  Impact  your  programs 
have  on  the  people  whose  lives  you  daily 
enrich. 

Truly,  CARE  is  meeting  the  challenge. 
With  the  millions  of  people  you  have 
helped,  I  join  In  a  resounding  "thank  you." 
Again,  congratulations,  and  may  God  con- 
tinue to  bleas  you  In  your  nolile  mission. 

RORALB  RZAOAII. 


CALL  IS  OUT  FOR  SOVIETS  TO 
HONOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FSIiaSVLVAlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATXVBS 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Helsinki 
human  rights  process  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  a  decade.  I  believe  rt  has  been  a 
useful  tool  in  pressuring  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  and 
its  Eastern  bk>c  allies  on  fundamental  human 
rights  issues,  and  has  provMed  ttie  West  witti 
s  systematic  mechaniam  to  assess  how  the 
Communist  countries  live  up  to  ttieir  interna- 
tional commitments  on  ttiese  matters.  In  this 
context  Helsinki  serves  as  a  poignant  remind- 
er of  the  realities  and  diffknjities  In  negotiating 
meaningful  agreements  with  ttiese  natk>ns  on 
arms  control,  economic  issues,  and  ottier  se- 
curity concerns.  Without  sound  verifcation,  it 
is  difftoult  to  place  a  great  deal  of  trust  in  tret- 
ties  signed  by  leaders  wtio  have  such  disre- 
gard for  the  basic  rights  of  their  citizens  or  for 
ttieir  international  obligations  In  this  area. 

The  signing  of  ttie  Helsinki  final  act  raised 
the  expectations  of  ttie  Soviet  arxJ  Eastern 
btoc  people  for  greater  observance  of  human 
rights  arid  engendered  the  formation  of  citi- 
zens' monitoring  groups  to  inform  the  wortd 
how  ttiese  governments  are  complying  with 
ttie  accords.  The  monitors  are  indeed  most 
courageous  individuals,  risking  ttieir  lives  to 
fonward  the  human  rights  dimension  of  Helsin- 
ki, dearly,  ttieir  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  cannot  be  overstated.  Many  of 
ttie  monitors  have  been  harassed,  tortured, 
imprisoned,  and  subject  to  other  brutal  forms 
of  abuse.  Some  have  even  died  of  inhumane 
treatment  in  labor  prisons. 

November  7,  1986  merits  ttie  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  ttie  largest  such 
citizens  group,  ttie  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to 
Promote  the  Implementation  of  ttie  Helsinki 
Accords.  This  group  has  helped  to  provide  ttie 
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impetus  for  human  rights  activists  to  demand 
not  only  that  the  Kremlin  uphold  the  human 
rights  guaranteed  t>y  ttie  Soviet  Constitution, 
the  Heisinkj  final  act.  and  other  International 
human  rights  declarations  and  covenants,  txrt 
also  to  assert  that  the  Western  democracies 
have  a  solemn  resporfsibility  to  support  ttie 
struggle  for  achievement  of  human  rights  of 
Ukrainians  and  other  peoples  living  under 
Soviet  domination. 

Despite  the  Geneva  summit  ttie  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  violate  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  final  act  and  ottier 
international  human  rights  agreements  by  de- 
nying its  citizens  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  association,  religion,  fair  trial,  and 
many  others.  Through  intensive  russitication, 
ethnodde,  repression,  and  imprisonment  the 
Soviets  have  endeavored  to  smother  all  mani- 
festations of  national  klentity.  They  have  also 
denied  the  rights  of  family  reunification  and 
emigration. 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organizations, 
I  have  corxlucted  extensive  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations of  ttie  human  rights  situation  in 
ttie  Soviet  Union.  I  have  also  worked  to  pro- 
vkle  succor  to  those  suffering  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  Soviet  oppression  and  help  the  moni- 
tors in  their  efforts.  As  a  further  step  toward 
ttiese  ends,  I,  along  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Bia  Broomfield, 
wIk),  as  ttie  ranking  minority  member  of  ttie 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  on  these  Issues,  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  condemning  the  persecu- 
tkjn  of  members  of  the  Ukraninian  and  other 
public  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups. 

The  measure  calls  on  the  President  to 
press  Soviet  leaders  to  release  all  imprisoned 
and  exiled  Helsinki  monitors,  and  to  alkMv  the 
monitors  to  emigirate  to  the  countries  of  ttieir 
ctioice.  The  measure  also  calls  on  ttie  admin- 
istratkxi  to  ensure  that  the  consulate  In  Kiev 
reports  on  Soviet  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
Ukrainian  Republk:.  The  Ukrainian  people 
have  suffered  tremendously  under  the  Soviet 
system.  Ttiey  were  the  victims  of  Stalin's 
1932-33  Great  Famine  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
Congress  passed  a  measure  to  estatilish  a 
commission  to  study  this  unmitigated  tragedy. 
The  resolutk)n  calls  particular  attention  to 
Ukrainian  monitors  within  ttie  context  of  rec- 
ognizing ttie  plight  and  Importance  of  all  moni- 
tors in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  joint  statement  issued  at  ttie  Geneva 
summit  called  for  cooperation  on  humanitarian 
issues.  The  Soviets  have  made  some  ges- 
tures on  human  rights  issues  in  releasing  Mr. 
Shcharansky,  alk>wing  Ms.  Bonner  to  travel  to 
ttie  West  and  permitting  some  families  to  re- 
unite. However,  the  list  of  abuses  committed 
by  the  Kremlin  is  appalling  and  ttie  jails  are 
filled  with  politKal  prisoners.  Soviet  credibility 
on  this  issue  woukj  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relatx>ns  significantly  improved, 
if  Kremlin  leaders  released  jailed  monitors,  as 
well  as  ottier  political  prisoners,  and  began  to 
respect  the  rights  of  ttieir  citizens.  I  believe 
our  bill  is  an  important  step  in  keeping  this 
issue  at  ttie  forefront  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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H.  Con.  Rks.  332 
Concurrent     resolution     conoemlnc     the 
Soviet  Union's  persecution  of  memt>er8  of 
the  XTkralnlan  and  other  public  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Groups 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975.  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe  was  signed  at  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, by  33  European  states,  together  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  signatories  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act  committed  themselves  under  Prin- 
ciple VH  to  "respect  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms.  Including  the  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  lan- 
guage or  religion; 

Whereas  Principle  VII  specifically  con- 
firms the  "right  of  the  Individual  to  know 
and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties"  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  and  Principle  IX  of 
the  Final  Act  confirms  the  relevant  and 
positive  role  organizations  and  persons  can 
play  In  contributing  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  cooperation  among  nations; 

Whereas  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  greater  ot)6ervance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  human  rights,  and  engec- 
dered  the  formation  of  the  Moscow.  Lithua- 
nian. Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Ukrainian 
citizens'  monitoring  groups  to  Inform  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Government's 
compliance  with  the  Final  Act; 

Whereas  affiliated  groups— the  Psychiat- 
ric Abuse  Commission,  the  Christian  Com- 
mittee, the  Adventlsts  Rights  Group,  the 
Catholic  Committee,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Initiative  Committee,  and  the  Disabled 
Rights  Group— later  were  established  by 
citizens  to  address  areas  of  specific  concern; 
Whereas  four  meml>ers  of  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Groups,  Oleksiy  Tykhy,  Yuri  Lytvyn, 
and  Vasyl  Stus  of  the  Ukrainian  Group  and 
Eduard  Arutunyan  of  the  Armenian  Group, 
died  after  years  of  Inhumane  treatment  in 
Soviet  lal>or  camps; 

Whereas  Novemlier  7,  1986,  marks  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  largest  such  citizens  group,  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  Accords; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  group 
coincides  with  the  opening  on  November  4. 
1986.  of  the  Vienna  Review  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe; 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  opened  a  new  phase  in  the 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  human  and  national 
rights,  providing  Impetus  for  human  rights 
activists  to  demand  not  only  that  the  Soviet 
Government  uphold  the  human  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act,  and  other  international 
human  rights  declarations  and  convenants, 
but  also  to  assert  that  the  Western  democ- 
racies have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  for  actilevement  of  human 
rights  of  Ukrainians  and  other  peoples 
living  under  Soviet  domination; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
violate  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  international 
human  rights  declarations  and  convenants 
by  denying  to  the  citizens  of  Ukraine  and 
other  Soviet  Republic  rights  of  national 
identify  and  basic  human  rights  through  in- 
tensified russlficatlon,  ethnodde,  repres- 
sion, and  Imprlsoimient  of  the  citizens  of 
Ukraine  and  other  Soviet  Republics  who 
lawfully  engage  In  calling  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  account  for  violations  of  htmum. 
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national,  and  religious  rights  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  family  reunification  and  emigra- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  blatant  disregard  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other 
international  human  rights  declarations  and 
convenants,  in  particular  its  persecution  of 
the  meml>ers  of  Ukrainian  and  other  public 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups,  contribute  to 
tensions  l>etween  East  and  West  and  give 
rise  to  doubts  atiout  Soviet  commitments  to 
their  International  obligations:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concurrinoK 

SECnON  1.  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  THK  80VIBT  UNION 
CONCERNING  THE  UKRAINIAN  AND 
OTHER  PUBIC  HELSINKI  MONITORING 
GROUPS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
firmly  insist  at  the  Vieima  Review  Meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  and  at  all  other  appropriate 
opportunities  for  discussions  with  the  lead- 
erstUp  of  the  Conununist  Party  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  that— 

(1)  Imprisoned  and  exiled  memliers  of  the 
Ulcrainlan  and  other  pubic  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  l>e  re- 
leased from  their  incarceration  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe:  and 

(2)  memliers  of  the  Ukrainian  and  other 
pubic  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups  l)e  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice. 

SEC  r  INFORMATION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS IN  THE  UKRAINIAN  REPUBUC 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  ensure 
that  the  United  States  consulate  in  Kiev  re- 
ports on  Soviet  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 

(2)  information  provided  by  that  consulate 
on  those  violations  should  be  Included  In 
the  semi-annual  reports  on  compliance  with 
the  Helslnld  Final  Act  which  are  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  94-304. 

SEC  3.  TRANSMflTAL  OF  RESOLUTION  TO  PRESI- 
DENT AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 


day  th«  Soviet  Union  continum  to  rapresa  the 
cuNural  and  social  traditions  of  the  Latvian 


THE   AMERICAN   LATVIAN   ASSO- 
CIATIONS 36TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OPMARTLAin) 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Titesdav,  May  6, 1988 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  commemorate  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Latvian  Associa- 
tk>n— a  group  that  fights  for  the  natkxial,  politi- 
cal, and  religkxjs  rights  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  woukJ  also 
like  to  note  that  April  27,  1986,  marked  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  foundatk)n  of  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  National  Committee,  of  whtoh 
the  ALA  was  a  cofounder. 

Sixty^ht  years  ago,  Latvia  become  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  But  in  1940,  the 
Soviet  Red  Army  marched  in  and  seized  con- 
trol of  the  government  and  the  land.  To  this 


For  46  years  the  United  States  hat  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Latvia. 
Rather,  we  chooae  to  recognize  the  Latvian 
people's  right  to  self-determinatkxi. 

Latvians  continue  to  demonstrate  tremen- 
dous courage  in  ttie  face  of  constant  Soviet 
respresston  and  religious  peraecutton.  Latvian 
culture  and  tradltk)n  still  thrive.  All  Latvians 
retain  a  strong  desire  for  freedom,  and  it  Is 
this  desire  from  wtiich  ttiey  get  ttieir  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  ovenwhelming  commitment 
to  freedom  and  justice  of  the  American  Latvi- 
an Assodatton  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I 
pledge  my  firm  support  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve for  all  L.atvians  their  national  character, 
their  natkxial  culture,  and  ttieir  right  to  starKl 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ISABEL  PATTERSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPOBiriA 
IH  THK  HOUSI  or  RXPRKSKHTATIVKS 

Titeaday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Isatiel  Patterson,  a  communi- 
ty leader  in  my  district,  wtio  will  be  honored  at 
a  recognition  dinner  at  the  102d  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  YMCA  of  Greater  Long  Beach,  CA. 
on  May  13,  1986. 

Isabel  Patterson  came  to  Long  Beach  from 
Amarilk),  TX  in  1942.  She  worked  at  the  Port 
of  Embarfcatton  in  Wilmington,  CA,  and  later 
was  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  post  engineers 
in  Palm  Springs,  CA.  She  woriced  for  the  post 
engineers  until  the  end  of  Worid  War  II.  She 
then  went  to  work  as  a  chief  accounting  clerk 
for  ttie  Navy  in  the  Pacific. 

Returning  to  Long  Beach  in  1949,  Ms.  Pat- 
teraon  noticed  a  short  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper about  the  founding  of  ttie  California 
State  University-Long  Beach.  She  was  the 
18th  student  to  enroll  in  1949  and  by  1952 
she  received  her  B.A.  degree  and  her  teach- 
ing credentials.  For  4  years  she  taught  in  the 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  District  At  the 
sugge8tk)n  of  her  brother,  stie  stopped  teach- 
ing and  embarked  on  a  career  in  real  estate. 
As  a  realtor,  Isabel  Patterson  has  been  fan- 
tastically successful.  She  has  since  retired 
from  the  business. 

In  addition  to  being  a  successful  busineaa- 
woman,  Isabel  Patterson  has  been  tireless  In 
her  active  support  for,  and  wortc  with  numer- 
ous community  organizations.  She  is  on,  or 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  at 
least  eight  community  organizations  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  She  has  been  extremely 
generous  in  her  philanthropk:  activities.  A 
greater  believer  in  philanthropy,  Isabel  Patter- 
son has  been  extremely  generous  with  many 
k)cal  organizations,  most  notably,  the  Greater 
Long  Beach  YMCA,  the  Long  Beach  City  Col- 
lege and  the  CaNfomia  State  University-Long 
Beach.  She  has  also  given  of  her  time  to 
serve  on  the  city  of  Long  Beach  Planning 
Commisaton.  Oewly,  It  would  take  far  too 
much  time  to  mention  all  the  contributions  of 
time,  energy  and  attention  that  Isabel  Patter- 
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■on  has  givan  to  the  people  of  Long  Beach 
and  the  neighboring  communltiei.  I  am  aura 
that  the  people  in  and  around  my  diatrict  will 
continue  to  took  to  laabel  Patterson  for  lead- 
ership in  community  activities. 

K  ia  vrith  great  pride  that  my  wife,  Lee,  joins 
me  in  congratulating  Isabel  Patterson  and  In 
wistiing  her  all  ttie  beat  in  the  years  ahead. 


OI  BILL  IMPORTANT  TO 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPFI 
ni  TBI  H0TT8I  OP  HXPBI8KIITATIVI8 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  copy  of  a  letter  written  recently  to  ttie 
Honorable  Ctiapman  B.  Cox,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
Personnel,  from  the  executive  director  of  the 
Enlisted  Association  of  the  Itetional  Guard  of 
the  United  States. 

The  asaociatton  stox)ngly  supports  the  new 
Gl  bill  enacted  by  the  Corigress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  IHouse  know, 
ttie  administration,  unfortunately,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  new  Gl  bill  be  terminated  even 
though  it  only  became  effective  on  July  1  of 
last  year.  How  tragk:  it  would  be  were  this  to 
happen.  Not  only  does  the  new  Gl  bHI  help 
thousands  of  Americans  get  college  educa- 
tions, wtio  woukj  not  ottieiwise  be  able  to  do 
so,  it  also  is  a  major  recruitment  tool  for  both 
the  Active  and  Reaerve  Forces  for  top  quality 
personnel. 

I  commend  the  Enlisted  Aasodatton  of  the 
National  Guard  for  Its  strong  support  of  ttie 
new  Gl  bill  and  applaud  its  efforts  in  getting 
the  word  out  to  its  members  on  ttie  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  this  excellent  education 
program  for  our  military  personnel. 

EANOU8, 
Wathington,  DC,  April  10, 1989. 
Hon.  CBAntAM  B.  Cox, 
AMtUtant  Secretary  of  Ditfenie  for  Force 
Management  and  Pertonnek    Wa$hino- 
ton,  DC. 

Dear  Sn:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  explaining  the  Administrations  view 
on  the  New  QI  BUL  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  agree  that  the  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (VXAP)  accomplishes 
the  ssme  goals  at  a  lower  cost.  We  have  seen 
no  pubUc  evidence  to  support  this  claim.  In 
fact.  It  is  twoomlng  increasingly  clear  that 
the  services  are  at  odds  with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  this  issue. 

We  welcome  your  asstirance  that  'total 
force'  doctrine  is  alive  and  well,  but  take 
little  comfort  In  that  assurance  in  light  of 
recent  DOD  actions  on  this  and  other  Re- 
aerve Incentive  programs.  We  continue  to 
view  with  alarm  the  willingness  of  the  De- 
partment to  cut,  or  fail  to  support,  incen- 
tives for  the  Reserve  components. 

In  our  opinion,  too  much  emptiasis  is 
placed  on  the  successes  in  recruiting  and  re- 
tention In  the  Reserve  components  in  the 
recent  past.  The  halcyon  days  of  Reserve 
growth,  again  in  our  opinion,  are  over.  Con- 
ditions of  economics,  demographics  and 
world  politics  have  significantly  changed 
the  attraction  of  a  Reserve  military  commit- 
ment. We  believe  It  is  time  to  re-examine 
Reserve  Forces  management  in  light  of 
these  clianges. 
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The  New  OI  BUI  is  the  type  of  'attention- 
grabber'  that  we  need  to  continue  to  attract 
bright  young  Amerieaiis  into  the  Reaerve 
components  in  this  changing  envtronment. 
It  api>eals  not  only  to  the  individuals'  desire 
to  achieve,  Init  encourages  young  Americans 
to  olitaln  college  educations  that  will  ulti- 
mately enhance  national  interests  as  well  by 
contributing  to  defense,  R*D,  oommunlea- 
tions.  electronics  and  technology  applica- 
tion concerns  of  the  future. 

EANOU8  strongly  supports  retention  and 
continued  funding  for  the  New  OI  Bill.  We 
view  a  'step-back'  action  as  far  more  de- 
structive than  the  cost  factor  could  justify. 
We  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
consider their  actions  on  ttUs  issue. 
Sincerely, 

ALAM  D.  OSSRMILLIR, 

Executive  Director. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  CLINICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  omo 

ni  THE  Honai  or  HKrauDrrATivu 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation from  ttM  rational  FederatkKi  of  So- 
cieties for  QinkMl  Social  Wori(,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Emptoyee  Benefits,  for  our 
efforts  to  improve  coverage  for  mental  health 
care  under  ttie  Federal  Emptoyees  Health 
Benefits  Program  [FEHBP]. 

Private  industry  kxig  ago  learned  that  t>y  at- 
tending to  the  mental  health  needs  of  emptoy- 
ees, they  couto  reduce  costly  employee  ab- 
sences, on-the-job  acctoents,  and  health  in- 
surance claims  for  physician  care  and  hospi- 
talization to  \n»X  the  physical  symptoms  of 
underiying  emotional  distress. 

Regrettably,  Congreaa  has  been  stow  to 
learn  fiom  ttie  experience  of  private  industry. 
Mental  healtti  coverage  in  the  FEHBP  lags  far 
behind  the  coverage  for  physical  Illness  and 
injury.  The  Medicare  program  is  even  furttier 
behind,  for  reasons  which  have  more  to  do 
witti  the  stigms  of  mental  illlness  than  with 
sound  health  care  polk:y. 

A  past  preskjent  of  the  National  Federation, 
Marsha  Wineburgh,  cites  the  experience  of 
one  of  her  patients,  a  67-year-old  woman  who 
suffered  severe  abdominal  pains  after  she 
was  laM  off  fiom  her  job.  Medtoare  pato  for 
extensive  medical  tests,  exploratory  surgery, 
and  other  treatments,  none  of  which  stopped 
this  patient's  abdominal  pains.  Finally,  the  pa- 
tient was  referred  to  a  clinical  social  woriter 
for  mental  health  therapy,  follovinng  which  her 
pains  and  her  depresston  ceased.  However, 
Medicare  would  not  pay  for  this  mental  health 
therapy.  The  reason  Is  that  Medk:are's  mental 
health  coverage  is  woefully  inadequate,  and 
because  the  program  will  not  reimt>urse  such 
services  pro\^ded  by  a  nonphystclan  profes- 
stonal. 

Clintoal  social  workers  provtoe  the  majority 
of  outpatient  mental  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  Itoensed  or  certified  by  State 
law  in  38  jurisdictkyis.  Fifteen  States  mandate 
ttiat  patients  be  given  the  right  to  chooee  a 
clinical  social  worit  provWar  when  they  need 
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menlai  health  services  which  are  otherwise 
covered  under  group  insurance.  CHAMPUS 
recognizes  dinical  social  workers  as  inde- 
pendent providers  of  service,  as  do  many  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  and  most  of  the 
FEHBP  carriers. 

At  the  insistefK»  of  Congress,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  is  conducting  a 
demonstration  project  to  ascertain  the  impact 
on  cost  and  utilization  of  expanding  the  Medi- 
care providef  base  to  indiide  clinical  social 
workers.  Recently,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
IManagement  studied  tf>e  experience  of  the 
FEHBP  carriers  in  this  respect,  and  found  that 
the  fears  of  increased  utilization  and  cost 
were  unfounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  clinical  social  work  pro- 
fession and  the  dedicated  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals of  all  disciplines  who  provide  es- 
sential services  to  the  Amerwan  people 
through  our  Natkxi's  mental  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  In  improving  ttie  extent  of  mental  health 
coverage  under  the  various  Federal  health  in- 
surance programs,  including  Medicare  and  the 
FEHBP. 


STATE  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
LIABILITY  CRISIS 
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As  a  prod  to  such  a  state  resporae  in  the 
medical  field.  Representative  Stark  and  I  intro- 
duced a  reaolutkyi,  House  Reaohjtkxi  386, 
urging  all  ttie  States  to  take  action  to  address 
the  severe  impact  on  medical  cost  and  quality 
of  the  medical  malpractice  liability  crisis.  This 
resolution  calls  for  state  action  in  four  basic 
areas:  in  kientifying  and  controlling  negligent 
providers,  in  making  sure  that  the  insurance 
Industry  is  regulated  in  a  way  tttat  protects 
consumers,  in  reforming  State  tort  laws  to 
Insure  predictability  and  compensability  of  inju- 
ries, and  in  encouraging  the  voluntary  use  of 
alternative  means  of  settling  malpractne  dis- 
putes. We  continue  to  welcome  cosponsors  of 
House  ResolutkHi  386. 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  resolutk>n 
apply  broadly  to  other  liability  areas  where 
States  need  to  act  to  pronwte  better  risk  man- 
agement availability  of  Insurance,  predntable 
tort  law  outcomes,  and  vaMatkxi  of  alterna- 
tives to  litigation  to  resolve  disputes.  If  the 
States  do  not  act  In  meaningful  ways  to  ad- 
dress the  liability  crisis,  pressure  for  Federal 
usurpatnn  of  jurisdiction  over  liability-related 
tort  and  insurance  matters  will  continue  to 
build  to  the  point  wtiere  Federal  actkxi  is  un- 
avoidable. 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxinois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6. 1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uproar  in  the 
country  over  liability  insurance  is  contirMJing. 
One  company  in  my  district,  ttie  Wacker 
Group,  has  liability  bills  this  year  that  are  $1 
million  higher  than  budgeted  based  on  last 
year's  figures.  This  company  has  just  complet- 
ed a  new  research  and  devetopment  facility, 
but  is  deferririg  Its  staffing  arxj  operatxxi  in- 
definitely because  of  the  unexpected  finarKial 
draia 

When  you  multiply  this  deferral  of  research 
activities,  purchases  of  capital  equipnDent  and 
hiring  of  new  emptoyees  by  all  of  the  busi- 
nesses and  government  units  in  the  country 
ttiat  have  been  hit  by  tliis  crisis,  we  are  talking 
about  a  signifk»rTt  depressive  effect  on  our 
country's  economic  growth. 

The  liability  crisis  is  also  hurling  many  other 
critical  areas  of  our  natnnal  Kfe,  including  the 
availability  and  price  of  medial  care  in  high- 
risk  specialities  and  the  provision  of  essential 
public  services. 

State  governments  have  primary  responsi- 
biity  for  solving  liability  problems.  In  Illinois,  63 
organizattons  ranging  from  the  Illinois  Library 
Associatton  to  the  Industrial  Council  of  Notih- 
west  Chicago  have  joined  together  to  form  Vne 
Wnois  CoaMtMxi  on  the  Insurance  Crisis.  This 
coalition  already  inckJdes  businesses  and 
local  governments  empk7yir)g  half  of  Illinois' 
work  force  and  works  closely  with  Governor 
Thompson.  It  has  investigated  important  as- 
pects of  ttte  liability  issues  and  is  working  with 
leaders  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  to 
enact  long-  and  short-term  remedies  for  the  li- 
afaMty  crisis  during  the  cunent  legislative  ses- 
sion. This  kind  of  serious  grappling  with  liabU- 
My  issues  is  needed  in  aH  the  states. 


INCREASE  IN  LOAN  OUARANTT 
MAXIMUM 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OFiraW  JZRSKT 
QT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislatwn  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  VA  home  toan 
guaranty  from  $27,500  to  $33,500. 

The  VA  mortgage  guarantee  program  has 
helped  more  than  11  mHHon  veterans  pur- 
chase homes.  The  program  facilitates  credit 
extenskxi  on  favorable  terms  by  private  lend- 
ers to  veterans  for  home  purchases  and  guar- 
antees up  to  60  percent  of  the  total  cost  The 
veteran  substitutes  the  Government's  guaran- 
ty on  toans  in  lieu  of  the  substantial  down 
payments,  relatively  short  terms,  and  other  in- 
vestment safeguards  applicable  to  convention- 
al mortgage  transactions. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  been  attractive  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers.  provkSng  veterans 
with  a  chance  to  buy  a  home  with  little  cash 
investment  Mortgage  lenders  have  found 
these  veterans  toans  to  be  sound  invest- 
ments. Indeed,  the  program  has  Infused  more 
than  $200  bilNon  of  investment  into  our  econ- 
omy since  its  inceptnn  in  1944. 

The  program  has  gerwrally  operated  very 
snwothly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  concerned, 
however,  that  the  rrxxtgage  guaranty  limit  has 
not  been  changed  in  6  years.  This  concern 
has  been  echoed  by  veterans,  mortgage 
bankers,  realtors,  and  homebuiklers.  Since  the 
limit  was  last  raised  in  1980,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  reported  a  price  in- 
crease for  new  home  median  sales  of  over  24 
percent 

There  are  a  growirtg  number  of  areas  na- 
tkxmnde,  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  includ- 
ed, wtiere  the  veterans  home  toan  guaranty 
program  is  being  outpriced  by  housing  costs. 


Housing  coats  In  areas  Ike  MetropoWan  New 
York  or  CaHfomia  typically  mn  50  to  60  par- 
cent  above  the  nattonal  average. 

The  VA  estimated  that  the  medtan  toan 
anwunt  for  calendar  year  1985  was  betoMeen 
$66,000  and  $67,000.  In  testimony  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  last  yev.  the  Na- 
tk>nal  Associatk)n  of  Realtors  revealed  that 
the  median  sale  price  for  existing  single  family 
hontes  exceeds  this  kwn  amount  in  a  number 
of  densely  populated  veterans'  States  and 
metropolitan  areas  natkxiwide  such  as 
Boston.  New  Yortc.  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

From  1974  to  1985.  the  median  price  of 
new  single  family  bonnes  soM  jumped  from 
$35,900  to  $83,300,  or  132  percent  Had  the 
VA  maximum  guaranty  been  adjusted  annually 
In  equal  proportion  to  ttie  increase  in  new 
home  prices,  the  1985  guaranty  wouM  have 
reached  $40,600. 

Similariy,  adjusting  the  VA  maximum  guar- 
anty for  annual  increases  in  existing  home 
prKes  woukl  have  resulted  in  a  maximum 
guaranty  of  over  $40,600  this  year. 

Clearty,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  maximum  of 
$27,500  must  be  raised  to  a  level  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  current  housing  market  By  increas- 
ing the  VA  mortgage  guaranty  limit  the  pro- 
gram will  support  a  higher  principal  k>an 
anK)unt  which  will  translate  into  an  increased 
dollar  amount  of  ttie  1  percent  user  fee  into 
the  VA  revolving  fund,  furttier  adding  to  tfte 
fiscal  health  of  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
by  cosponsoring  ttiis  legislatnn. 


DEFINITION  OF  MEDICAL  SE- 
VERITY OF  DISABILITY:  IT'S 
TIME  TO  CONSIDER  THE  "BIO" 
PICTURE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesertativb 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1988 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatton  that  will  end  a  dteruptive  and 
costly  controversy  between  the  Federal  judici- 
ary and  the  Social  Security  Administratton. 
Tl>e  controversy  centers  around  1  of  the  5 
steps  of  the  sequential  evaluatton  process 
used  by  SSA  to  deckle  disability  claims. 
During  the  second  step  of  the  process,  a  dis- 
ability dalm  may  be  denied  without  consider- 
ation of  vocational  factors.  To  datarmine  the 
severity  of  a  claimant's  impairment  vocattonal 
activilies  shoukj  be  incorporated  in  the  disabil- 
ity determinatton  process. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  conflict  among  the  cir- 
cuit courts  regarding  this  issue;  at  least  seven 
class  action  suits  have  been  certified  by  vari- 
ous courts  on  the  premise  tttat  the  second 
step  of  the  sequential  evaluation  process  is 
contrary  to  the  Social  Security  Act  As  a  result 
of  or>e  of  these  cases  (Johnson— seventh  cir- 
cuit), a  patitkxi  for  a  writ  of  carttorai  before  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  filed.  If  the  writ  is 
granted,  however,  ttte  case  will  not  be  heard 
until  the  fall  term. 

Are  denials  of  daims  simply  on  the  basis  of 
a  nonaavere  impairment  without  conaidaratkxi 
of  vocatkxial  factors  permisaible  under  the 
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statute   and   oonaistant 

intent?  Has  SSA  property  Interpfeted  the  con- 

oapt  itself? 

The  legMctiva  history  of  the  dtebMity  pro- 
gram clearly  damonslratos  that  Congress  in- 
tended for  medtoal  condittons  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant factor  when  detamnining  eligibility  for 
disability  benefits.  SSA's  ragulallons  have 
always  reflected  this  intent  by  pennitting  both 
allowances  and  denials  on  the  basis  of  medi- 
cal evklerKe  alone.  In  1978,  approximataly  15 
percent  of  denials  were  strictly  based  on  med- 
ical consklerattons.  This  percentage  rose  to 
an  alarming  50  percent  in  1983  and  created 
growing  concerns  within  the  courts  and  within 
Congress. 

The  Disability  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1984 
addressed  this  concern  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary to  cortsMer  ttie  combined  impact  of  all 
impainnents  on  the  ability  to  perform  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  [SGA].  To  assess  the  se- 
verity of  one  impairment  classify  It  as  nonse- 
vere,  and  deny  the  daim  does  not  adequately 
or  fairiy  determine  disability.  This  proviston 
spedftoally  rejected  the  polk:y  stated  in  a 
Social  Security  mling  that  "inasmuch  as  a 
nonsevere  impairment  is  one  wtiich  does  not 
significantly  limit  basic  work-related  functtons, 
neither  will  a  combination  of  two  or  more  such 
impairments  significantly  restrict  the  basic 
work-related  functtons  needed  to  do  most 
jobs." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  appears  that 
Congress  endorsed  the  nonsevere  concept  as 
a  basis  for  denial  within  the  existing  sequential 
evaluatton  process.  The  conference  report  on 
the  amendment  stipulates:  The  conference 
also  believes  that  in  the  interests  of  reasona- 
ble adminislratlve  flexibHity  and  efftoiency,  a 
detennination  that  an  indivMual  is  not  disabled 
may  be  baaed  on  a  judgment  that  an  indivkl- 
ual  has  no  Impairment  or  that  the  medical  se- 
verity of  his  impairment  or  combinatton  of  im- 
pairrnents  Is  slight  enough  to  warrant  a  pre- 
sumptton.  even  without  a  full  evakiatton  of  vo- 
cattonal  factors,  that  the  indlvUual's  ability  to 
perform  SGA  is  not  seriously  affected.  The 
current  "sequential  evakjatfcxi  process"  altows 
such  a  determinatkxi  and  the  conferees  do 
not  intend  to  either  eliminate  or  Impair  the  use 
of  tfiat  proceas. 

IMoraover.  the  language  of  the  amendment 
itself  (aectton  4c).  which  is  quoted  below,  ap- 
pears to  presume  Itiat  the  second  step  of  tfta 
sequential  evaluation  proceas  permits  a  denial 
without  conaidaratton  of  past  worit  or  voca- 
tional factors:  In  dalar  mining  whether  an  indi* 
vMual's  physical  or  mental  impainnant  or  im- 
pairments  are  of  a  sufficient  medical  severity 
tftat  such  impairment  or  Impairments  could  be 
the  basis  of  eligibility  under  this  aactton,  the 
Gacrataiy  ahaN  oonsidar  the  oombinad  affects 
of  aH  of  the  individual's  impainnants  without 
regard  to  whether  any  such  Impairmant  if 
conaklared  separately,  wouM  be  of  such  se- 
verity. If  the  Secretary  doaa  find  a  medically 
aavare  combinatton  of  impair maiila,  the  com- 
blnad  impact  of  the  impainnents  shall  t)e  con- 
sidarad  throughout  the  dtaabNIty  datannlnatton 
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in  the  aecond  slap  of  the  aaquentlal  evakja- 
tion  procaas  la  conaistant  wKh  the  statute 
itself  and  congraaaional  intent  and  shouM  be 
upheU  by  the  Supreme  Court 

How  SSA  has  been  and  continues  to  apply 
the  concept  is  another  matter.  In  response  to 
adverse  court  dedaiona.  SSA  has  publMied 
another  mling  which  haa  the  effect  of  virtually 
eliminating  the  appHcatton  of  the  nonsevere 
impairment  concept  This  negates  the  con- 
gressional intent  that  "reaaonabla  adminiatra- 
five  flexibility  and  efftoiency"  shoukJ  be  afford- 
ed in  proceaaing  cases  of  indlvkfcials  who 
clearty  do  not  meet  the  medical  severity  test 
inherent  in  the  statutory  definltton  of  disability. 
Clearty.  congressional  directton  is  necaeaary 
for  both  SSA  and  the  courts  to  correct  apply 
the  nonaevere  concept  The  eaaantial  feature 
of  this  directive  shouW  provkle  that  the  statu- 
tory definitkxi  of  diaabUlty  has  not  been  satis- 
fied when  a  daim  is  conactly  denied  due  to  a 
lack  of  medical  severity. 

This  legislatton  reaffirms  a  basic  premise 
that  the  medical  severity  of  an  impairment 
must  be  the  predominant  cause  for  the  inabil- 
ity to  engage  in  SGA;  and  provMes  a  workable 
and  undarttandabla  definltton  of  a  nonsevere 
impainnant  that  is  directly  related  to  the  defini- 
tton  of  diaabHity  contained  in  the  statue. 
Denial  of  some  claims  without  consMeretton 
of  vocattonal  factors  and/or  multiple  disabil- 
ities wHI  ceaae  becauae  this  proposal  will  in- 
corporate the  tongstanding  congrasatonal 
intent  that  such  denials  are  parmiaaable  only 
under  very  limited  circumstances.  By  revising 
the  statutory  language  to  dearly  define  these 
limited  drcumstancaa.  the  primary  objective  of 
the  disability  inauranoa  program  wHI  be  accu- 
rately achieved:  Benefits  wMI  be  pakl  to  those 
who  are  entitled  and  for  whom  Congress  in- 
tended the  program  to  protect 


IN  BOIMORIAM:  THB 
HONORABLE  DEWTTT  HTDE 


The  last  sentence  obviously  implies  that  If 
the  Sacraiary  doaa  not  find  madicatly  severe 
combinatton  of  knptfrmanta,  the  dtoabillty  de- 
tennination stops  (at  the  aaoond  step).  Thus, 
thara  la  Mtia  doubt  that  the  concept  embodied 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OFKAaTLAHB 

HI  the  Routi  or  uputmTATzm 
Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  axpraaa 
my  aorrow  over  the  death  of  Dawitt  Hyde,  a 
former  Member  of  this  House  who  for  6  years 
rapraaantad  and  aarvad  with  dlstinctton  the 
people  of  waatam  Maryland. 

Dawitt  Hyde  was  In  every  aanaa  of  the  word 
a  public  aarvant  Ha  aarvad  20  years  on  the 
bench  as  a  munidoal  court  iudoa  In  Waahlmi- 
ton,  6  years  In  the  Maryland  Qanaral  Asaam- 
My,  and  three  tamw  as  a  Rapubllean  Con- 
graaaman  from  Montgotnary  County  In  the 
mM-1950's.  In  his  years  In  Congraaa,  Judge 
nyoa  oavoiaa  mucn  oi  nw  nma  ana  anargiaa 

Ajh    AJ^tf^V^^A^^^M   IaAI  ^^^B    Aaw4   ff^W^A%A^MV^A   ^W^fW^A#At#%A 

the  tocal  aiaa.  As  the  vica  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Commtttae  on  Waahlngton  Metropolitan 
Problema,  Judge  Hyde  waa  amorig  the  firat  to 
call  for  an  axtanalva  study  of  the  pollution  of 
the  Potofnac  River. 

His  commlttae  waa  alao  Instrumental  In 
studying  the  transit  and  traffic  problems  of  the 
dty,  and  ha  was  a  sponsor  of  the  leglalatlon 
that  created  the  Washington  Area  Tranalt 
Regulatory   Commlaalon.    That   oommlaalon 
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today  la  known  aa  the  Waahlngton  Mairopoft- 
tan  Area  Tranalt  Authortty. 

For  a  man  of  unuaual  praadanoa,  DawM 
Hyde  preferred  to  let  hia  work  apeak  for  Naaif. 
It  is  with  sadneaa  that  I  muat  say  that  Ns  Ma 
of  work  and  san>ioe  to  the  people  of  thia  dty 
is  now  at  an  and.  We  wM  mlaa  him.  My 
thoughta  and  prayers  go  out  to  his  famly. 


MIUTART  CHAPLAINS  FAITH 
BALANCE  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  Naw  Toax 

iM  THE  HouBB  or  uruuirrATiyB8 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riaa  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1876.  the 
Military  Chaplains  Faith  Balance  Act  of  1864. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Is  commanded  for  her  sensNMty  to  the 
religtous  needs  of  our  military  servicemen  and 


H.R.  1875  seeks  to  achieve  a  more  bal- 
anced repreaantatton  of  religious  faltha  among 
Anned  Forces  chaplains.  I  feel  that  such  an 
initiative  reflects  favorably  on  this  Nation's 
ability  to  promote  equal  repraaentatlon  In 
tenns  of  an  IndMdual's  raligloua  upbringing. 
Why  not  provWe  these  exoepltonal  man  and 
women  who  serve  this  country  so  faMhfuHy  a 
place  of  counaal  which  beat  flts  their  needa? 

Moat  of  us  wHI  agree  that  reHgkMa  freedom 
In  thia  country  la  taken  for  granted.  Our  abHlty 
to  enter  the  plaoe  of  worship  of  our  choice  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  Ufa  as  breathing.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  this  great  Natton  that  we  can 
chooaa  where,  wtien,  and  If,  we  wish  to  exer- 
cise our  rights  of  religious  freedom.  Why  not 
extend  this  same  basic  right  to  the  men  and 
woman  of  our  Armed  Forces? 

Our  Foundkig  Fathers  bsNevad  In  ttw  phi- 
loaoohv  of  aoual  fanrasenlstinn  tiefore  the 
law.  It  la  now  our  duty  to  see  that  this  phUoeo- 
phy  Is  upheld  and  reflected  In  our  acltona.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  full  support  of  H.R.  1875,  so 
that  we  may  ensure  that  raligkHja  axpraaaion 
la  not  unintentionally  stifled  becauae  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  rapresentatton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOSEPH 
FULLER,  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R  GRAY  ID 

ornmisTivAiru 

ni  THE  HoviB  or  upusmTATiyn 

Tuesday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ffaa  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
a  wonderful  human  being  and  clergyman.  Rev. 
Joaaph  Fuller,  Jr. 

On  Friday,  May  18,  1988,  Mr.  Fuller  will  be 
honored  in  Philadelphia  at  a  recognition  ban- 
quet for  hIa  11  years  as  pastor  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Tabamada  BapHat  Church. 

The  diatlnguiahed  revererxl  is  not  only  a 
nttlva-bom  PhNadalphlan  and  friend,  but  ha 
was  reared  at  Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church, 
where  I  am  sentor  pastor  and  where  my  lata 
grandfather  bapHaad  him. 
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Paraphrasing  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Joe  Fuller  has  been  concerned  not 
only  with  tt>e  sools  of  men  but  also  with  "ttte 
slums  that  damn  them,  the  ecorxxnic  condi- 
tions ttwt  strangle  them,  and  the  social  condi- 
tions that  cripple  them." 

He  currently  serves  as  secretary  of  Straw- 
berry Square,  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  has 
built  a  shopping  center  at  29th  and  York  in 
North  Ptiiladelphia,  one  of  the  more  economi- 
cally deprived  areas  of  the  city.  This  center 
was  built  with  the  help  of  a  $650,000  UDAG 
grant 

Reverend  Fuller's  church  sponsors  tf>e 
mayor's  literacy  program  arxj  houses  both  a 
Cub  Pack  and  Scout  Troop. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  memt>er  of  the  Educa- 
tK>n  Committee  of  Black  Clergy  of  Philadelphia 
and  Vicinity  as  well  as  a  convenor  of  the 
black^ewish  dialogue. 

He  also  hokte  membership  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Baptist  Association  and  he  is  a  past 
preskjent  of  the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference 
of  Philadelphia  and  Vk:inity. 

Reverend  Fuller  also  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  eastern  region  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Baptist  State  Corrventkjn  and  is  currently  the 
chairman  of  tt>e  Home  Mission  Board. 

He  has  been  a  memtier  of  the  Progressive 
Natk>nal  Baptist  Conventkxi  since  1970. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  salute  Reverend 
Fuller  on  this  momentous  occaskm. 


IN  HONOR  OP  ROCCO  SICILIANO 
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sistant  secretary  of  labor.  In  1957,  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  Presklent  on 
martagement  polkHes,  wage  rates,  and  em- 
ptoynwnt  systems  for  all  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

He  is  active  in  many  voluntary  and  profes- 
snnal  activities.  He  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Associatk>n,  as 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Council  of  the  Musk:  Center,  and 
as  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
art 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Natk>nal  Academy  of 
Publk:  Administration  and  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  a  trustee  and  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Economk:  Development  of 
New  York  and  Washington,  DC. 

Sk:iliarK)  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Pacifk;  Lighting  Corp. 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust. 

His  wife  for  39  years  is  the  very  gifted 
Marion  Stiebel  Siciliano,  a  modem  artist  and 
mother  of  their  five  children. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  Sk:iliano's  achieve- 
ments with  the  leadership  and  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  commending  him  for 
his  many  outstanding  accomplishments. 
Rocco  Sk:iliano  is  an  exceptksnal  person  and 
most  deserving  of  this  special  horKX. 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORKIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  that  you  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  an  extraordinary 
American  and  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  Rocco  Sk:iliano. 

Rocco  Sniliano  is  the  recipient  of  ttie  pres- 
tigkxjs  Anti-Defamination  League's  American 
Heritage  Award  and  will  be  honored  at  a  gala 
affair  in  Los  Angeles  tonight  To  mark  this 
event  t  wouk)  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
many  outstanding  achievements  of  this  re- 
markable indivktual. 

In  business  as  well  as  community  work,  Si- 
ciliano is  recognized  as  an  inspirational  and 
tireless  leader.  He  has  enjoyed  an  outstandirtg 
career  at  TICOR,  a  Los  Angeles  based  finan- 
cial servk^es  company  wtiere  he  becanw 
presklent  in  1971,  chief  operating  officer  in 
1973,  arxj  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer in  1976,  serving  in  those  capacities  until 
1984. 

On  February  1,  1984  the  company  became 
privately  owned  and  Sniliano,  one  of  the  in- 
vestors, senrad  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  is  now  of  counsel  to  the  na- 
tional law  firm  of  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  and 
Pogue. 

Prior  to  joining  TICOR,  Sniliano  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  ttie  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  from  January  1969  through  March 
1971.  As  the  principal  deputy,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  overall  management  of  tt>e  depart- 
ment 

Sk:iliano  also  served  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministratkm.  From  1953  to  1957,  he  was  as- 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OPCAuroKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1986 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  commemoration 
of  "Arnienian  Martyrs  Day." 

In  the  earty  1930's,  the  silence  settiing  over 
the  graves  of  1V^  million  Armenians,  emt>ol- 
dened  Hitler  to  proceed  with  his  murderous 
plans.  "Who  remembers  the  Armenians,"  he 
asked.  So  in  a  sense  ttie  anniversary  we  com- 
memorate this  month,  of  ttie  onset  of  the 
Ottoman  empire's  massacre  and  expulskxi  of 
its  Armenian  subjects,  is  ttie  anniversary  of 
modem  genockto.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
horror  of  ttie  modem  state,  with  its  powers 
and  its  minkjns  and  its  technology,  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  any  minority  which  might 
become  its  target 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
ckje,  Stalin  murdered  whole  classes,  starved 
millions  of  Ukrainians,  persecuted  and  depart- 
ed entire  ethnk;  minorities.  Six  millkin  jews 
went  to  ttie  gas  chambers,  along  with  millkjns 
more  gypsies,  Russians,  Poles,  and  other  "un- 
termenschen."  Only  10  years  ago,  Pol  Pot 
and  his  gangs  of  murderous  teenagers  de- 
populated the  cities  of  Kampuchea,  killing  3 
million  people. 

But  for  the  Armenian  people,  the  events  of 
1915-23  are  more  than  the  keynote  of  a  bar- 
barous century.  They  mari^  the  destruction 
and  diaspora  of  a  great  and  ancient  culture. 
For  over  2,600  years,  Armenians  have  tena- 
ckjusly  guarded  their  national,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligkMis  kjentity,  both  as  an  independent  state, 
and  under  waves  of  invaders  such  as  the  As- 


syrians, the  PeraiafW,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Seljuk  and  Ottoman  Turks.  In  the  first  century, 
the  Armenian  empire  of  Tigran  the  Great 
stretched  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  Egypt  The 
Armenian  Church,  established  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  ttie  oWest  of  ttie  independent  na- 
tional churches  and  had  served  as  a  national 
beacon  of  unity  through  ttie  centuries. 

The  Armenian  people  entered  ttie  20th  cen- 
tury, a  century  promising  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty, with  a  hope  of  freedom  and  independence 
they  stiared  with  ttie  other  subject  peoples  of 
ttie  vast  multinational  empires.  But  for  the  Ar- 
menians, the  century  would  bring  exile  and 
death,  although,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the 
allies  had  promised  the  Armenians  a  state  of 
ttieir  own,  and  Presklent  Woodrow  Wilson  ac- 
tually drew  up  boundaries  for  such  a  state  in 
1920.  Instead,  the  Ottoman  empire  embarked 
on  a  campaign  of  genockje  against  the  Arme- 
nian minority,  killing  1V^-millk>n  people  and 
converting  thousands  of  Christian  Armenians 
to  Islam  under  duress. 

Today,  as  we  mourn  ttiese  dead,  we  are 
hearterHBd  by  tiie  knowledge  that  nothing,  not 
even  this,  could  kill  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  Some  6  millk>n  are  scattered 
around  the  gk)be,  half  a  millk>n  in  the  United 
States.  Ttieir  spiritual  homeland  is  not  on  ttie 
map.  It  lies  divkled  between  Turtcey  and  the 
Soviet  Uraon.  The  majestic  snow-capped 
summit  of  Mount  Ararat  Armenia's  most  hal- 
k>wed  landmark,  t>eckons  to  those  Armenians 
trapped  in  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n. 

Today,  we  gather  to  prove  Hitler  wrong.  We 
remember  the  Armenians,  we  rememt>er  the 
Jews,  ttie  Kulaks,  ttie  Kampucheans,  and  all 
ottier  victims  of  genockle.  And  by  remember- 
ing, we  do  our  part  to  ensure  these  ati^odtites 
will  not  happen  again. 


NICARAGUA:  WHAT  CENSORSHIP 
IS  REALLY  LIKE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  YiRonriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  Today's  Washing- 
ton Post  op-ed  page  carried  an  article  by  the 
managing  editor  of  La  Prensa,  the  Managua 
daily  newspaper.  Mr.  Horack)  Ruiz  is  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  deal  with  ttie  issue  of 
censorship  by  ttie  Sandinista  government  and 
I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
carefully. 

Mr.  Ruiz's  final  sentence  puts  the  Issue  in 
its  real  perspective:  "Freedom  of  the  press  (in 
Nk»ragua)  woukl  be  the  Sandinistas'  death 
sentence." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Nicaragua:  What  Ckm  sorship  is  Riallt 

LiKK 

Max agua.— On  the  day  in  March  1983  that 
the  Sandinista  government  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  in  Nicaragua,  the  official 
censor  of  the  Sandinista  government,  Capt. 
Nelba  Blandon,  telephoned  the  editors  of  La 
Prensa  and  called  them  to  an  urgent  meet- 
ing. When  they  arrived  at  her  office,  she  In- 
formed them  of  the  Imposition  of  total  cen- 


aonhip  to  protect  the  security  of  the  atate 
and  to  defend  the  popular  Sandlnlata  revo- 
lution against  the  aggreasion  of  "gringo  Im- 
pertallam."  This  meant.  In  effect,  the  oen- 
sorahlp  of  Ideology. 

With  these  few  words  the  censor  an- 
nounced that  the  Intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  not  Just  to  suppreia  certain  arti- 
cles that  could  harm  Ita  image  or  that  could 
represent  a  security  ttireat  to  the  Sandi- 
nista state,  but  to  suppress  the  way  of 
thinking  of  the  editors  who  plan,  produce 
and  select  the  news  content  of  the  paper 
and  who  direct  Its  orientation.  This  Ideologi- 
cal censorship  reverlierates  like  a  distant 
echo  and  at  times  Is  lost  In  forgetfulneaa, 
but  today,  after  four  years  of  this  Kafkaes- 
que  censorship  and  the  mental  exasperation 
that  It  creates,  Blandon's  words  have  Xteen 
turned  Into  the  most  refined  kind  of  tyran- 
ny. Orwell's  prophecy  of  what  1984  would 
be  like  was  on  the  mark. 

Blandon  could  be  accommodating  and 
even  Jovial  at  times,  but  at  other  times  she 
could  be  insulting  and  l>elllgerent.  She  has 
an  Inflated  ego,  which  makes  her  feel  that 
she  must  completely  control  the  way  people 
express  themselves,  think  and  give  their 
opinions  In  the  Nlcaraguan  press.  She  often 
speaks  In  the  first  person  with  the  authority 
of  a  little  dicUtor,  fuU  of  haughtlnesa.  "I 
cannot  permit  you  to  put  this  In  the  paper," 
she  says.  Sometimes  she  suggests  substitut- 
ing an  official  government  statement  for 
something  she  has  not  allowed  In  the  paper. 
She  seems  to  be  a  fundamentally  insecure 
person  who  depends  on  military-style  orders 
of  what  should  and  should  not  l>e  censored, 
how  public  flgiu-es  should  t>e  referred  to  in 
stories  and  how  headlines  should  l>e 
changed— to  the  point  that  the  editor  finds 
himself  In  such  a  state  of  mental  confusion 
and  exhaustion  that  he  is  forced  to  think 
like  the  censor. 

Press  censorhlp  In  Nicaragua  undermines 
the  whole  reason  for  having  newspapers  In 
the  first  place.  The  day  editor  who  puts  out 
La  Prensa  must  Ignore  the  element  of  time 
or  the  urgency  of  Informing  the  public  or  of 
printing  the  latest  news.  His  principal  con- 
cern must  always  l>e  to  arrive  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  censor's  office,  for  the  censor 
determines  when  the  paper  la  ready  to  t>e 
published  and  distributed.  If  the  editor  has 
an  Important  meeting  with  his  staff,  the 
process  of  censorship  will  start  later  and  the 
paper  will  l>e  delayed. 

On  days  when  nothing  special  happens 
and  the  articles  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  censor  are  totally  Innocuous  and  merit 
no  suppression,  some  articles  are  neverthe- 
less rejected.  This  Is  to  show  tliat  the  paper 
must  l>e  censored  every  day  to  maintain  the 
disciplinary  measures  Imposed  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Maintaining  censorship  is  vital  to  the  San- 
dinista regime.  Only  democratic  govem- 
menta  endorsed  by  an  ample  popular  base 
can  support  freedom  of  the  press.  This  Is 
the  real  reason,  not  the  state  of  war,  that 
there  is  censorship  In  Nicaragua; 

Blandon  abuses  her  responsibilities  by 
persecuting  and  harming  La  Prensa  In  three 
ways:  She  hurts  the  paper  financially  by  not 
letting  It  publish  on  time,  which  damages  Its 
sales  on  the  streets.  She  deprives  La  Prensa 
of  Its  own  Initiative  and  style  and  forces  it 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  Sandinistas.  And 
finally,  by  letting  the  Sandinistas  print 
their  own  version  of  the  news,  little  by  little 
La  Prensa  is  converted  into  a  newspaper 
with  little  attracUon. 

None  of  these  three  things  has  been 
achieved  to  the  government's  satisfaction. 
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because  of  the  courace  and  determination 
of  those  who  produce  La  Prensa.  They  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  their  work  as  If  the  situa- 
tion were  normal.  This  la  the  only  way  they 
can  keep  themselves  from  falling  under  the 
total  mental  domination  of  the  censor  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  editor  li  constantly  forced  to  insert 
the  word  "contra"  In  each  place  where  the 
international  wires  use  "rebels"  or  "antl- 
Sandinistas."  The  censor  does  not  allow  the 
use  of  these  words  t>ecauae  she  considers 
them  too  respectable.  The  rebel  commander 
Eklen  Pastora  must  be  lat>eled  "the  traitor" 
or  his  name  carmot  appear  In  the  paper. 
The  name  of  the  many-time  world  boxing 
champion  Alexis  Arguello  has  l>een  forever 
forbidden  to  appear  In  La  Prensa  because  of 
his  known  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  The  pic- 
ture and  name  of  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo,  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  Nica- 
ragua, have  also  been  prohibited  because  he 
has  denounced  the  persecution  of  the 
church  by  the  Sandlnlata  regime  in  the 
presence  of  the  United  Natloiu  and  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States. 

This  obaeuion  with  the  cardinal  reached 
such  a  point  that  it  led  to  the  censoring  of  a 
story  about  last  year's  World  Series.  La 
Prensa  took  a  poll  to  see  which  of  the  teams 
In  the  series— the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  or  the 
Kansas  City  Royals— was  more  popular  In 
Nicaragua.  The  result  of  the  poll  was  titled. 
"Nlcaraguans:  The  Cardinals  Will  Be  the 
Champions."  The  headline  was  censored:  we 
were  not  allowed  to  print  the  words  "cardi- 
nals" and  "champions"  together.  We  had  to 
subsUtute  "St.  LouU"  for  "Cardinals." 

After  four  years  of  censorship  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  dally  life  of  La  Prensa  follows  a 
suffocating  routine  In  which  all  systems  of 
logical  thinking  are  stifled.  Numerous  em- 
ployees must  go  to  the  office  of  the  censor 
with  photocopies  of  the  pages.  There  they 
spend  between  4Vt  and  six  hours  while  the 
officials  review  the  articles  line  by  line  and 
letter  by  letter.  They  even  review  the  classi- 
fied ads,  which  are  sometimes  censored. 
After  they  finish  they  hand  the  editors  a 
notice  called  the  "Resolution."  Stamped  on 
it  and  pertaining  to  spedfie  articles  are  the 
phrases;  "Do  Not  Publish."  or  "Change 
Headline,"  or  "Suppress  Paragraphs  1,  3,  3 
and  S." 

To  change  a  headline  the  editor  must 
think  of  one  that  will  not  be  censored.  He  is 
forced,  therefore,  to  think  like  the  oenaor. 
Orders  to  change  headlines  are  frequent 
and  uatially  affect  articles  that  are  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  regime  but  that  would  not  be 
suitable  to  censor.  An  example  would  be  a 
declaration  by  Contadora  that  affects  the 
government  or  an  announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  that  productivity  has 
declined.  The  censors  know  that  most  read- 
ers read  all  of  the  headlines,  but  read  only 
those  articles  that  interest  them.  The  head- 
lines therefore  must  not  reflect  the  bad 
news  that  may  be  In  the  article. 

The  censor  often  outs  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  article,  leaving  the  Informational  con- 
tent Incomprehensible  and  obliging  the 
editor  to  kill  the  story  entirely. 

The  censor  leaves  out  declarations  and 
statements  made  by  Preaident  Daniel 
Ortega  and  other  national  leaders  when 
they  are  speaking  outside  of  Nicaragua  and 
contradict  what  they  do  and  say  in  Nicara- 
gua. But  what  is  most  improbable  is  that 
the  censor  sometimes  censors  herself.  On 
Jan.  31,  1986,  we  received  an  interview  with 
Nelba  Blandon  on  oensorship,  by  an  AP  cor- 
respondent named  Doy  A.  Aguilar.  We  tried 
to  publish  It  under  the  headline:  "Blandon 
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Comments  on  Censorship,"  but  the  eenaor's 

decision  was:  "Do  Not  Publish."  On  Agui- 
lar's  next  visit  he  aaked  Blandon  why  the 
Interview,  which  he  considered  accurate, 
was  not  published.  The  censor  answered: 
"Because  the  statements  I  made  were  for 
publication  abroad,  not  for  publication  in 
Nicaragua." 

Blandon  was  also  censored,  aooording  to 
her,  in  a  long  article  on  Nicaragua  In  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magasine  in  December 
1MB.  The  article  cited  Jaime  Chamorro,  di- 
rector of  La  Prensa,  as  well  as  Blattdon  on 
the  subject  of  censorship  in  Nicaragua. 
When  the  two  met  after  the  article  had  ap- 
peared, Chamorro  refuted  her  declarations. 
She  responded  by  saying:  "I  wu  censored." 
Censored?  asked  Chamorro.  She  answered: 
"They  did  not  publish  everything  I  said." 
The  censor  protects  the  "cooperators"  or 
foreign  "Internationalists"  who  commit 
crimes  against  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  She 
Intervenes  on  behalf  of  those  people  who 
give  their  support  to  the  Sandinista  regime 
and  does  not  permit  any  reference  to  crimi- 
nal activity  or  bad  behavior— especially  U 
they  are  Cubans. 

Along  with  photocopies  of  every  page  of 
the  paper  we  send  the  censor  two  pages  of 
material  that  we  call  "stuffing"— articles 
that  can  t>e  sutistltuted  for  censored  stories. 
La  Prensa  has  been  unable  to  publish  on  40 
occsalons  because  the  censor  could  not  find 
adequate  material  to  substitute  for  censored 
stories.  It  Is  prohibited  to  leave  any  blank 
space  on  a  page  or  In  any  other  way  give  the 
Impreaslon  that  the  paper  has  been  cen- 
sored. 

On  other  occasions  La  Prensa  Itself  has 
decided  not  to  publish  in  order  to  protest 
the  censorship  of  important  articles,  such  as 
Pope  John  Paul  II's  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  pastoral  letter  written  by 
all  of  Nicaragua's  bishops  during  Holy 
Week. 

After  all  of  the  necessary  changes  have 
been  made  Blandon  again  must  see  photo- 
copies before  the  paper  goes  to  press.  At 
that  point  she  may  still  demand  changes 
before  the  order  Is  given  to  publish.  Only 
then  can  the  editors  and  writers  breathe. 
The  paper  has  finally  been  approved.  But 
on  many  days  we  are  not  allowed  to  publish 
until  the  night.  On  those  days,  the  papers 
cannot  be  sold  until  the  following  day. 

The  censor  also  prohibits  the  distribution 
of  censored  material  to  friends  of  the  paper, 
foreign  correspondents,  embassies  or  anyone 
else  who  shows  Interest.  Censorship  must  be 
a  completely  private  matter  between  the 
"Jallkeeper,"  the  Department  of  Censorship, 
and  the  "criminal,"  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa  (which  has  already  been  In  Jail  for 
four  years)— and  the  condemned.  It  appears, 
will  be  in  prison  forever. 

Maintaining  censorship  Is  essential  to  the 
SandlnlstM  even  though  it  damages  the 
prestige  they  so  badly  want  to  maintain 
abroad.  In  response  to  international  denun- 
ciations of  oensorship  in  Nicaragua,  they 
maintain  the  lie  that  the  exercise  of  censor- 
ship Is  limited  strictly  to  matters  of  the 
military  and  sUte  security. 

The  dilemma  Is  clear:  oensorship  Is  a 
poison  that  damages  their  image  abroad. 
But  they  know  that  to  lift  it  would  result  In 
an  internal,  deadly  poison  for  which  there 
can  be  no  antidote.  Freedom  of  the  pr 
would  be  the  Sandinistas'  death  sentence. 
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iMv*  the  Soviet  Unton  after  10  yews  in    patlon  Act  of  1945  to  carry  out  obllgatkHia  of 
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1986  AAA  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  LIFE8AVINO  AWARDS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvnonTiA 

III  THE  HOUn  or  RCPRISDfTATrvn 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1989 

IMr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May.  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  wtioee  national 
headquarters  is  located  in  the  10th  District  of 
Virginia,  is  presenting  six  young  people  the 
highest  award  given  to  members  of  ttte  school 
safety  patrols  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  AAA  School  Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving 
Medal. 

The  lifesaving  medal  program  was  initiated 
in  1049  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  recognize  and  horHX  selected  school 
safety  patrol  members  for  their  heroic  lifesav- 
ing contribution  to  their  communities. 

Since  Its  inception,  there  have  been  more 
than  280  boys  and  girls  from  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  wtw  have  been  hon- 
ored with  tfie  lifesaving  medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  active  national  organizations 
in  the  fields  of  education,  law  enforcement, 
arxj  safety  selects  deserving  medal  redpients 
from  those  candidates  wtK>  have  been  official- 
ly nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1986  recipients  of  ttw  AAA  School 
Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal  are: 

Brent  D.  iHagen.  11,  Johnson  School,  Dav- 
enport lA;  Christopher  M.  Schwiebert,  12  Lib- 
erty Center  Elementary,  Liberty  Center,  OH; 
Slwne  D.  Snipes,  Spruce  Creek  Elementary, 
Port  Orange,  FL;  Rk^hard  L.  Metzler,  11,  John 
F.  Kenrtedy  Elementary,  Junction  City,  Wl; 
Holly  K.  Pyles,  10,  Ruskin  Elementary,  Ruskin, 
FL;  and  Patrick  J.  Tompkins,  15,  Guardian 
Angete,  Louisville,  KY. 


THE  DOOR  CLOSES  ON  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  laCHIQAII 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year, 
when  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  permitted  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leave  the  Soviet  Unton  after  10  years  In 
prison,  I  cautioned  that  we  shoukj  not  permit 
our  euphoria  over  the  release  of  this  coura- 
geous and  outstanding  man  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n  remain  im- 
prisoned against  their  will.  For  aH  the  talk  by 
the  administratkm  of  the  spirit  of  Geneva  and 
the  effectiveness  of  quiet  diptomacy— both  of 
which  the  Preskjent  has  credited  for  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky— it  is  clear  that 
the  summit  was  and  remains  a  conspicuous 
failure  on  the  issue  of  relieving,  even  slightty, 
the  represston  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  most  recent  emigratkxi  statistk»  reveal 
the  inescapable  truth.  In  all  of  1985,  only 
1,139  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave.  In  Febru- 
ary,  84  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union— 4  less 
than  in  February  1085.  Forty-seven  Jews  emi- 
grated this  past  March— 48  less  than  March  of 
last  year.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  dkj  celebrate 
the  Passover  w<th  his  betoved  Avital  this  year 
in  Jerusalem,  but  his  mother,  Ida  Milgrom,  and 
his  brother,  Leonkj,  remain  in  Moscow,  de- 
spite understandirigs  that  the  family  wouM  be 
promptly  reunited  in  freedom. 

The  siler)ce  from  the  Preskient  is  deafening. 
The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  worsening.  The 
results  of  the  administratxxi's  diptomacy— so 
quiet  it  cannot  be  heard— are  pitifully  meager. 
It  is  time  once  again  to  refect  the  vow  of  si- 
lence, and  to  confront  the  Soviets  by  calling 
them  to  account— publk:ly,  insistently,  and  re- 
lentlessiy.  Soviet  Jewry,  yearning  to  be  free 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  S^iet  Govern- 
ment to  crush  their  spirit,  deserves  no  less 
from  our  Government  at  this  moment  when 
their  prospects  are  so  bleak. 


COMBATINO  THE  PRACTICE  OP 
TORTURE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PDnf  STLVANIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Rooino,  in  Intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  wtik:h  provkles  a  legal 
mechanism  to  combat  the  practKe  of  torture. 
This  bill  will  amend  the  United  Natkjns  Partici- 
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patton  Act  of  1945  to  carry  out  obligatkxis  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Unltad  Nations 
Charter  by  provMIng  a  dvH  actton  for  recovery 
of  victims  from  persons  engaging  in  torture. 

The  leglslatkjn  we  are  Introducing  today  wHI 
make  every  person  wtw,  under  actual  or  ap- 
parent authority  of  any  foreign  natton,  subjects 
any  person  to  torture  or  extrajudicial  kilHng 
liable  to  the  party  injured.  Intematkxuil  human 
rights  vtolators  visiting  or  resUing  in  the 
United  States  have  formerty  been  hekj  liable 
for  money  damages  under  ttte  Allen  Torts 
Claims  Act  Several  recent  judicial  dedatons 
have  questk>ned  whether  this  statute  provUed 
a  clear  basis  for  future  suits  in  U.S.  Federal 
courts.  We  have  to  clarify  and  expand  this 
area  of  law.  The  Torture  Vkrtims  Protectton 
Act  of  1086  will  dearty  establish  a  Federal 
rights  of  actton  against  human  rights  vtolators 
and  authorizes  suits  by  not  only  aliens,  but 
also  U.S.  citizens  who  have  been  victims  of 
human  rights  abuse. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
lntematk)nal  Organizatkms,  which  I  chair,  hekl 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  phenomenon  of 
torture.  Followring  these  hearings  and  those 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatkjns  Commtt- 
tee,  Congress  adopted  and  the  Presktont 
signed  a  joint  resolutton  on  torture.  We  now 
must  reaffirm  the  United  States'  at>horrence  of 
torture  by  implementing  concrete  mechanisms 
to  combat  its  use. 

Millkjns  of  indMduals  throughout  the  work! 
experiences  acts  of  cruelty  too  brutal  to  imag- 
ine. Many  are  victimized  by  their  govern- 
ments— the  very  institutk)n  whk:h  sivjuld  pro- 
tect them.  In  additkm  to  the  inhumanities 
these  people  have  to  endure,  they  must 
endure  yet  another  ot)stacie:  The  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  well-meaning  people  out- 
skle  of  their  govemments  to  kx>k  at  or  listen 
to  their  story.  Seeing  proof  of  torture  is  too  dif- 
fk:ult  for  many  to  face,  but  face  It  we  must 
Torture  is  a  powerful  and  brutal  enemy.  It  can 
not  be  conquered  if  it  is  ignored,  nor  can  it  be 
beaten  solely  by  admonittons  of  condemna- 
tk>ns.  It  must  be  attacked  directly  and  forceful- 
ly- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  land- 
mark legislatk)n  so  we  can  begin  to  eradk»te 
this  heinous  crime. 


May  7, 1986 
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HOUSE  OF  BEPBESESTATIVES— Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Jamea  David 
Ford.  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Qradotis  Qod.  we  are  aware  of  so 
many  who  contribute  of  their  talents 
and  time  to  help  others  along  life's 
way.  We  are  specially  grateful  for 
those  who  volunteer  In  all  sorts  of 
ways— working  with  thoae  who  are 
homebound,  those  In  hospitals  or  rest 
homes,  counseling  with  the  young, 
finding  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  shel- 
tering the  homeless,  serving  food  to 
the  hungry.  Encotirage  each  of  us  not 
only  to  do  the  necessary  responsibil- 
ities before  us.  but  to  voltmteer  for 
those  seemingly  small  tasks  that  can 
mean  so  much  to  thoae  with  need.  In 
Tour  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


tlonal  Asthma  and  Alleriy  Awareness 
Week"; 

8  J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  designatinf 
"National  ^Idennolysls  Bullosa  Awareness 
Week"; 

BJ.  Res.  S16.  Joint  resolution  prohitMUnc 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  related  defense  servloes; 

BJ.  Res.  SS7.  Joint  resolution  designatinf 
May  18-34,  1088  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week";  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  VJB.  Oovemraent  for  the  fiscal  years 
1087. 1088.  and  1088. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


BOSSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognising  the  achievements  of  the  Ireland 
Fund  and  its  founder.  Dr.  Anthony  J.F. 
O'Reilly. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  49)  "An  act 
to  protect  firearms  owners'  constitu- 
tional rights,  civil  liberties,  and  rights 
to  privacy." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1818)  "An 
act  to  prevent  the  sexual  molestation 
of  children  in  Indian  coimtry." 

The  message  also  annotmced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  reso- 
lutions, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1750.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avlap 
tlon  Act  of  1058  to  increase  dvil  penalty 
limits  for  safety  violations  by  persons  en- 
gaged In  commercial  aircraft  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3414.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

SJ.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 1086,  as  "Na- 


LET  US  NOT  USE  OUR  TAXES  TO 
HELP  LIBTA 

(BCr.  McCLOSKET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  316.  legislation  which 
I  introduced  to  help  block  the  award 
of  a  $7.8  million  Department  of  De- 
fense contract  to  a  firm  partly  owned 
by  Libya.  The  action  by  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and,  hopefully,  soon 
by  the  House  will  send  an  Important 
signal  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  we  should  not  permit  United 
States  tax  dollars  to  go  to  Libya.  The 
President  last  night  Indicated  United 
States  oil  firms  operating  In  Libya  are 
being  given  imtll  the  end  of  June  to 
divest  and  get  out  of  the  country. 
I>OD  should  be  no  less  concerned. 
House  Conciurent  Resolution  316  calls 
on  the  Pentagon  to  delay  final  con- 
tract award  imtll  after  the  Congress 
has  completed  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  DOD  authorization 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  contacted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Agpni]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Blr.  Brooks],  that  authority 
exists  in  current  law  to  recompete  this 
bid  and  exclude  Flat-Allls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  action  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
today  will  reinforce  that  message.  We 
have  problems  insisting  on  our  allies 
imposing  strong  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  when  the  Pentagon  is 
doing  business  as  usual. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  DANNEMETXR.  Mr.  Speak«r, 
when  they  Invented  the  floating  dollar 
In  the  early  seventies,  the  Treasury 
boys  called  It  clean  floating.  It  did  not 
work,  and  the  Treasury  boys  Improved 
on  their  scheme  by  adding  Interven- 
tion and  the  threat  of  intervention, 
calling  It  dirty  floating.  No  less  than 
clean  floating,  dirty  floating  was  also  a 
failure,  and  imder  the  banner  of  the 
Reagan  revolution  and  the  free 
market,  the  Treasury  boys  rediscov- 
ered clean  floating. 

A  major  new  international  monetary 
agreement,  described  as  a  "managed 
float"  by  a  senior  administration  offi- 
cial, has  been  announced  at  the  Toyko 
summit.  It  Is  being  hailed  as  a  blue- 
print to  stabilize  the  dollar  and  for- 
eign exchange  rates.  But  behind  the 
barrage  of  fancy  words  looms  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  good  old 
dirty  floating  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
dirty  sinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  claim  that  here  we 
have  an  agreement  that  will  stabilize 
foreign  exchange  rates  must  be  dls- 
missed  in  the  light  of  monetary  sci- 
ence and  historical  experience.  What 
we  have  here  Is  a  competitive  currency 
depreciation.  What  we  have  here  Is  a 
"beggar-thy-nelghbor"  policy.  What 
we  have  here  Is  trade  war  imder  the 
cloak  of  dirty  floating,  and  I  am  great* 
ly  saddened  to  see  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  party  to  this  ar- 
rangement under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

The  only  way  to  stabilize  foreign  ex- 
change rates  Is  to  stabilize  the  gold 
content  of  the  currencies.  The  United 
States  could  lead  the  way,  if  Congress 
adopted  my  bill  H.R.  4401  which  not 
only  would  stabilize  the  dollar,  but 
would  also  bring  down  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  and  private  debt 
to  the  low  range  of  2  to  3  percent.  The 
alternative  is  trade  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  world's  monetary 
system.  There  Is  no  more  time  for  tin- 
kering. 


DEJA  VU 

(Mr.  DANNEMETER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


MONTERET.        VA.        PRACTICES 

REAL  GRASSROOTS  DEMOCRA- 

CT 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  the  Members'  attention  to  some 
real  grassroots  democracy.  The  beauti- 
ful little  town  of  Monterey.  VA.  Is  fea- 


D  This  lymbol  reprciena  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  procecdingt,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
Maner  ict  in  this  typeface  iodicatet  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  •  Member  of  the  House  on  the  ttoor. 
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tured  this  morning  in  the  Metro  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  Its  town 
elections  were  held  yesterday. 

The  results  were  not  startling 
enough  to  bring  a  big  city  newspaper 
over  into  Highland  County.  VA's 
"little  Switzerland."  All  of  the  incum- 
bent members  of  council  and  the 
mayor  were  reelected.  The  newsworth- 
iness  of  Monterey  is  that  no  one  seeks 
office  there— the  voters  choose  their 
representatives  themselves,  writing 
the  names  of  their  selections  on  a 
blank  ballot.  Voters  are  spared  the  ex- 
cesses of  campaign  rhetoric;  candi- 
dates spend  no  money,  hold  no  fund- 
raisers, make  no  speeches. 

It's  an  approach  I've  never  tried— 
and.  in  two  elections.  I've  never  car- 
ried Highland  Coimty,  either.  I  did  re- 
ceive 48  percent  of  the  1,375  votes  cast 
there  in  1984.  And  I  have  to  wonder- 
how  many  of  us  are  such  obvious  pop- 
ular choices  for  service  that  we  could 
win  if  we  did  not  campaign  and  the 
voters  had  to  write  our  names  on  a 
blank  ballot? 


OPPRESSION  OP  TURKS  IN 
BULGARIA 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTESR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Bulgarian 
Government  has  forced  10  percent  of 
its  population,  ethnic  Turks,  to  change 
their  given  names  to  bureaucractically 
determined  Bulgarized  versions.  Those 
who  resisted  have  been  coerced  at  gun- 
point, beaten,  shot,  or  placed  in 
prison.  Today,  it  is  punishable  by  fine 
in  Bulgaiia  to  utter  a  Turltish  word, 
print  a  Turkish  phrase,  or  wear  tradi- 
tional Turkish  dress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  have  become 
hardened  to  the  atrocious  human 
rights  abuses  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  of  her  closest  allies.  But  the 
forced  name  changes  and  cultiu-al  as- 
similation of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria 
gives  us  special  insight  into  the  degra- 
dation of  the  individual  and  of  minori- 
ties at  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
collective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  our  colleagues  to  this 
horrible  example  of  basic  human 
rights  and  dignity  denied,  and  asks 
that  we  join  together  in  condemning 
the  Bulgarian  Government  for  these 
vicious  attacks  on  their  Turkish  citi- 
zens. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  OLDEIR 
AMERICANS  MONTH— HAVING 
THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  KEE3* 
PACE  WITH  THE  QUANTITY  OP 
LIFE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  Older  Americans  Month. 
Yet  our  celebration  is  tarnished  by 
real  life  problems  affecting  seniors. 

The  disturbing  report  released  by 
the  New  York  State  Office  on  Aging 
says  that  close  to  one-third  of  the 
State's  2.1  million  elderly  are  living  in 
poverty. 

This  clear  disgrace  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  government.  We  must 
ensure  Social  Security  keeps  pace  with 
inflation— there  must  l}e  a  1987  COLA. 

We  must  lower  costs — especially 
health  care  costs— and  fight  a  threat- 
ened 18-percent  increase  in  part  A  de- 
ductible under  Medicare  for  1987. 

Ultimately,  we  must  replace  Gramm- 
Rudman.  While  it  exempts  major  pro- 
grams from  cuts,  it  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  increases  which  are  needed  to 
keep  more  seniors  out  of  poverty. 

The  real  challenge  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month  is  to  work  to  have  the 
quality  of  life  keep  pace  with  the 
quantity  of  life. 


A  TAX  REFORM  UPDATE 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres?  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Bfr.  Speaker,  tax 
reform,  like  HaUey's  comet,  only 
comes  by  in  a  genuine  form  every  so 
often.  For  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  saw  the  House  pass  tax  reform 
effort,  we  felt  fairly  strongly  that  this 
was  not  going  to  be  the  year,  that 
clearly  we  had  not  gone  down  the  road 
of  tax  reform  here  in  the  House. 

However,  I  rise  today  to  say  that  I 
am  impressed  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  that 
they  appeared  to  have  passed  a  bill 
which  sets  down  the  path  of  legitimate 
tax  reform.  It  greatly  broadens  the 
base  of  those  people  who  wiU  be 
passing  taxes  by  dramatically  reducing 
the  number  of  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions and  significantly  lowers  the  tax 
rate. 

These  should  be  two  of  the  funda- 
mental goals  of  tax  reform,  and  I  hope 
we  can  continue  as  a  Congress  on  this 
path. 


CONGRESSIONAL.  BUSINESS, 

AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FORUM  PROJECT  ON  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS 

(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional. Business.  Higher  Education  Fo- 
rum project  on  competitiveness  for  the 
past  15  months.  This  extraordinary 
dialog  between  chief  executive  officers 


of  major  corporations,  university 
presidents,  and  Members  of  Congress 
was  very  valuable.  I  attended  the  first 
meeting  between  the  groups  In  Scotts- 
dale.  AZ.  in  January  1985;  I  putidpAt- 
ed  in  the  regional  meeting  on  trade  in 
Pittsburgh  last  October,  and  I  led  a 
discussion  session  on  trade  and  work 
force  issues  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Competitiveness  on  April  18- 
20. 

Two  issues  in  the  discussion  session 
stood  out  as  priorities  for  the  partici- 
pants: First,  the  United  States  must 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  new  kinds 
of  trade  competition  without  abandon- 
ing domestic  production;  and  second, 
we  must  reduce  functional  illiteracy  to 
maintain  a  high  quality  work  force 
and  remain  competitive. 

The  United  States  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  new  realities  presented 
by  foreign  competition  based  on  gov- 
ernment-industry alliances  that  are 
fundamentally  different  from  what  we 
have  known  in  the  past.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  which  all  sectors  of  our  socie- 
ty must  respond.  If  we  cannot  meet 
this  challenge— which  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  Japan— then  we  will  lose  oiur 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
To  retain  our  leadership  we  must  stop 
moving  production  and  roanufacturing 
Jobs  overseas. 

We  also  cannot  expect  to  be  com- 
petitive in  an  advanced  technological 
environment  if  20  percent  of  our  work- 
ers are  functionally  illiterate.  This  is  a 
crippling  disadvantage  for  domestic  in- 
dustries struggling  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  the  flexibility  of  production 
processes.  It  also  is  a  mkjor  obstacle  to 
employment  and  retraining  efforts  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  commit- 
ment demonstrated  at  the  conference 
to  correcting  these  two  problems  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  could  not 
be  at  the  conference  share  this  com- 
mitment. 
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THE  EXTRAORDINARY  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT^ OF  ROGER  CLE- 
MENS OF  THE  RED  SOX 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday 
of  last  week.  Roger  Clemens  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  accomplished  some- 
thing that  no  one  else  has  been  able  to 
in  the  111  years  of  major  league  base- 
ball. 

With  the  combination  of  savvy  not 
normally  exhibited  in  an  athlete  of  his 
age  and  a  95-mile-an-hour-plus  fast- 
ball. Clemens  struck  out  20  batters  on 
his  way  to  a  3-to-l  victory  over  the  Se- 
attle Mariners. 

While  his  performance  alone  was 
truly  inspiring,  it  becomes  even  more 


impressive  when  one  considers  the 
greats  of  the  game  who  Roger  Cle- 
mens surpassed. 

When  he  notched  his  19th  strikeout. 
Clemens  passed  the  mark  of  18  set  by 
Ron  Ouldry  and  Bob  Feller,  and  when 
he  notched  No.  20  he  passed  the  mark 
of  19  set  by  three  of  baseball's  greatest 
pitching  experts:  Steve  Carlton.  Tom 
Seaver,  and  Nolan  Ryan. 

Tuesday  night's  victory  was  the  20th 
of  Roger  Clemens'  major  league 
career.  No  doubt  there  are  many  more 
to  come. 

As  manager  of  the  Republican  base- 
ball team,  I  can  appreciate  great  pitch- 
ing. Last  summer,  the  Republicans 
were  led  by  the  sterling  pitching  per- 
formance of  my  good  friend.  Dan 
ScHAim. 

Well,  many  years  from  now  when 
Roger  Clemens  retires  from  baseball,  I 
hope  that  he  will  consider  a  career  in 
the  House  as  a  Republican. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  my  mouth  waters 
at  the  prospect  of  that  gem  of  the  dia- 
mond. Maktt  Rnsso.  waving  at  a  Cle- 
mens' fastball  and  the  rest  of  Chap- 
PELL'S  boys  mesmerized  by  his  heat. 


President  Assad  should  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  the  kind 
of  wanton,  violent  acts  which,  in  the 
past,  he  has  been  getting  away  with 
scot-free  are  not  portents  of  the 
future. 

Where  Syria  is  the  guiding,  directing 
hand,  that  country  is  going  to  face  re- 
taliation—Assad will  be  hit  back  at  the 
source  of  terrorism  in  Syria  and  hit 
back  hard. 


SYRIA'S  PRESIDENT  ASSAD— THE 
GODFATHER  OF  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

VLc.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  weeks.  I  have  tried  to  highlight 
the  role  of  Syria  and  it's  President, 
Hi^iz  al-Assad,  as  the  world-class  insti- 
gator and  perpetrator  of  international 
terrorist  acts. 

This  morning's  newspapers  carried 
three  different  reports  which  confirm 
the  heavy  involvement  of  Sjrria  in 
global  terrorism. 

Item  1:  Last  night  in  Tokyo.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  specifically  pinpointed 
Syria  as  a  training  ground  and  haven 
for  terrorists  and  warned  that  the 
United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  re- 
taliate unilaterally  or  in  a  unified 
front  with  our  allies. 

Item  2:  Yesterday,  the  Jordanian  ac- 
cused of  the  West  German  disco  bomb- 
ing last  month,  which  killed  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  a  Turkish  woman,  and 
wounded  230  others,  admitted  the 
l)ombing  was  directed  by  Syria. 

Item  3:  Finally,  yesterday  the  Senate 
soundly  rejected  a  plan  to  sell  $350 
million  in  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia— an  uncertain  friend  at 
best  which  has  close  ties  to  Syria  and 
thePLO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Syria's  President 
Assad— the  godfather  of  terrorism- 
had  better  get  the  message  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  tolerate 
his  reign  of  terror  in  funding,  training, 
and  organizing  terrorists  and  directing 
a  systematic  repetition  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  innocent  victims. 
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ASSAD.  DO  NOT  HURT  THE 
HOSTAGES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  know  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScBEUiR]  was  going  to  precede 
me  with  that  excellent  analysis  of  the 
danger  of  Syria  as  a  terrorist  nation. 
The  gentleman  said  that  he  hoped 
that  President  Assad  would  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too.  am  rising  this 
morning  to  ask  that  President  Assad 
see  the  handwriting  of  about  100 
Members  on  a  letter  asking  him  to 
make  sure  that  our  four  hostages  who 
have  written  to  two  Members  of  this 
House  are  not  murdered  somewhere  in 
Lebanon,  probably  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley.  Mr.  Assad  has  the  fate  of  those 
hostages  in  his  hands. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'BRiKir]  met  with  Presi- 
dent Assad  over  a  year  ago  regarding 
those  hostages.  I  believe  that  Father 
Jenco's  brother,  who  was  on  the  plat- 
form at  my  dinner  last  Saturday 
night,  is  a  noble  man  the  way  he  has 
pleaded  with  Assad  not  to  hurt  his 
brother.  He  is  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
same  God  that  Assad  claims  to  re- 

I  will  circulate  this  letter  next  week 
and  hope  Members  would  Just  Join  a 
simple  statement  that  says,  "Mr. 
Assad,  do  not  hurt  Thomas  Suther- 
land, taken  captive  June  9.  1985,  do 
not  hurt  David  Jacobsen,  hostage 
since  May  28. 1985.  do  not  hurt  Father 
Jenco,  taken  on  January  8.  1985,  and 
do  not  hurt  the  AP  bureau  chief  from 
Beirut.  Terry  Anderson,  a  captive 
since  March  16. 1985." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  remarks  and  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 


Ing  on  the  Attorney  General  to  devel- 
op a  model  State  statute  to  outlaw 
"rockhouses"  or  "freebase"  houses. 

We  now  face  a  new  problem  with  co- 
caine abuse.  It  is  called  rock  or  crack 
cocaine.  Cooked  over  a  stove  or  any 
common  burner,  crack  is  pxirified  co- 
caine that,  when  mixed  with  tobacco 
or  marijuana  and  smoked,  produces  a 
more  potent  effect  than  regular  co- 
caine. In  addition,  it  often  is  sold  for 
as  little  as  $10  a  pop.  thereby  making 
it  more  easily  available  even  to  the 
yoxmgest  potential  addict. 

Law  enforcement  officers  know  that 
crack  often  is  consiuned  in  rock- 
houses— private  homes,  store  back- 
rooms, and  so  forth.  A  user  comes  in, 
puts  down  his  money,  and  enjoys  his 
crack. 

But.  as  I  have  been  told,  unless  the 
patrons  of  the  rockhouses  are  appre- 
hended with  the  drugs  in  their  posses- 
sion, they  cannot  be  arrested.  The  em- 
ployees of  these  rockhouses  cannot  be 
arrested  unless  the  drugs  are  on  their 
persons.  The  owners  of  these  estab- 
lishments cannot  be  arrested  for  ac- 
tivities that  occur  with  their  obvious 
knowledge. 

Now  is  the  time  to  close  the  loop- 
holes in  the  current  law. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  is  the 
companion  bill  to  S.  2353.  It  calls  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  develop  a 
model  statute  that  the  States  could 
use  to  outlaw  rockhouses.  This  model 
law  would  prohibit  the  owning,  operat- 
ing, and/or  managing  a  freebase 
house.  The  new  statute  also  would 
make  it  iUegal  to  work  in  or  to  fre- 
quent such  establishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
rockhouses.  While  I  believe  that  my 
proposal  will  provide  the  States  with 
the  assistance  they  need  to  accomplish 
this  goal,  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
single  solution.  I.  therefore,  welcome 
my  colleagues'  comments  on  this  bill. 


BAN  "FREEBASE"  HOUSES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  for  myself  and 
Messrs.  Fasckll  and  Oilkak  a  bill  call- 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FACES 
NEW  CHALLENGES  FROM  FOR- 
EIGN COMPETITION 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  Joint  congression- 
al-business-higher education  forum, 
project  on  competitiveness,  for  the 
past  15  months.  I  attended  the  first 
meeting  between  the  groups  in  Scotts- 
dale.  AZ,  in  January  1985  and  led  a 
discussion  on  trade  and  technology 
policy.  Recently,  I  led  a  session  on  U.S. 
science  and  technology  policy  at  the 
national  conference  on  competitive- 
ness on  April  18-20. 

Two  issues  stood  out  as  priorities  for 
the  participants:  First,  the  United 
States  must  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  new  kinds  of  trade  competition 
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without  abandonlns  domestic  produc- 
tion capabilitr.  and  second,  we  need 
more  opportimities  for  worker  educa- 
tion, training  and  retraining  to  main- 
tain a  high  quality  woi^  force,  and  en- 
hance U^.  competitiveness. 

The  United  States  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  new  foreign  competition 
based  on  government-industry  alli- 
ances that  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  our  owil  This  is  a  challenge 
to  which  all  sectors  of  our  society 
must  respond.  If  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge— which  is  best  exemplified 
by  Japan— then  we  will  lose  a  whole 
range  of  basic  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and,  indeed,  we  may  lose  our 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
To  retain  our  leadership,  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  move  so  much 
high  value-added  production  and  man- 
ufacturing Jobs  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  compete  effectively,  it  will  require 
much  more  than  money  and  new  pro- 
grams. What  we  need  is  the  spirit  of 
competitiveness.  We  need  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  resolve  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  guarantee  a  productive  econo- 
my that  can  be  passed  down  to  our 
chlldren.  That  spirit  is  just  beginning 
to  emerge  in  our  country. 

Tet,  still,  I'm  not  sure  om-  Nation's 
leaders— in  the  executive  branch,  in 
the  Congress,  or  in  the  private  sector- 
have  made  it  clear  to  our  citizens  the 
risks  we  nm  by  aUowing  the  export  of 
whole  manufacturing  sectors,  by  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  encourage  in- 
novation and  commercialization  to  go 
offshore  rather  than  stay  at  home. 

There  was  spirit  and  determination 
at  the  national  conference  on  competi- 
tiveness. Now  everyone  who  was  there 
must  spread  the  word;  they  have  to 
enlist  the  American  people  in  this  im- 
portant effort. 


COMMEMORATINO  JOE 
CANNON'S  150TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  a  minute  to  teU  you  that  today  in 
Danville,  as  here  in  Washington,  we 
are  commemorating  the  ISOth  birth- 
day of  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  a  giant 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Uncle"  Joe  Cannon  is  Danville's 
most  famous  son.  When  he  was  serv- 
ing the  first  of  his  23  terms  in  the 
House,  he  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
"hayseed  Member  from  Illinois."  But. 
between  1903-11,  he  had  risen  to 
become  possibly  the  most  powerful 
Speaker  that  this  distinguished  body 
has  ever  known.  A  man  who  some  of 
his  contemporaries  claimed  was  more 
influential  than  the  President  at  that 
time— Teddy  Roosevelt. 


Among  Joe  Cannon's  most  notable 
accomplishments  were  expanding 
health  care  for  our  country's  veterans 
and  establishing  the  network  of  facili- 
ties that  eventually  became  America's 
veterans'  hospitals.  His  colleagues  felt 
so  strongly  about  his  contributions  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country  that 
they  named  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  after  him. 

But  in  central  Illinois,  we  are  most 
proud  of  the  sense  of  stability  and 
order  he  brought  with  him  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  Federal  Government- 
qualities  not  always  found  here. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)        

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Supreme  Court  knows,  as  we  all 
do,  that  Jurors  who  are  proponents  of 
capital  punishment  are  more  likely  to 
convict  than  opponents.  Yet  it  upholds 
the  prosecution's  right  to  purge  Juries 
of  those  opposing  capital  punislunent, 
thus  creating  a  bias  toward  conviction 
and  ultimately  toward  death.  Juries 
determine  guilt  first,  then  the  sen- 
tence. Separate  Juries  for  deciding 
guUt  and  then  a  Jury  purged  of  death 
penalty  foes  to  decide  sentencing 
might  resolve  the  issue. 
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The  High  Court  once  leaned  over 
backward  to  defend  the  rights  of  those 
threatened  with  the  ultimate  sanction. 
Now  it  rushes  headlong  toward  their 
demise.  Not  content  with  its  1976 
ruling  freeing  the  States  to  execute  56 
people,  the  Court  must  now  speed  up 
the  process. 


NA-nONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
COMPETITIVENESS 

(Bfrs.  SCHNEIDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Conference  on  Competitive- 
ness, which  was  held  on  April  18-20. 
provided  an  Important  focus  on  practi- 
cal steps  that  are  needed  If  we  in  the 
United  States  are  to  sustain  and  im- 
prove our  standard  of  living  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  steering  committee  for  the  con- 
ference, along  with  Representative 
BXTDDY  MacKay,  and  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  organizations  that  Joined 
in  sponsoring  the  event:  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition, 
the  Congressional  Clearinghouse  on 
the  Future,  and  the  Business-Higher 
Education  Forum. 

Last  fall  I  cochaired  one  of  the  re- 
gional meetings  leading  up  to  the  con- 
ference, where  we  focused  on  higher 
education's  research  and  development 


Infrastructure.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  MIT  in  Cambridge.  MA.  and  was  co- 
hosted  by  David  Saxon,  who  heads  the 
corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Bob 
Straetz.  the  CEO  of  Textron,  Inc.  Par- 
ticipants in  both  the  regional  meeting 
and  the  national  conference,  agreed 
strongly  that  the  United  States  must 
rehabilitate  and  maititaln  university 
RAD  facilities  and  equipment  as  a 
means  of  fostering  technological  excel- 
lence in  all  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  SUtes  is 
to  compete  effectively,  it  wlU  require 
more  than  money  and  programs.  What 
is  needed  is  the  spirit  of  competition. 
The  dedication  to  quality  performance 
and  products  and  a  very  strong  Ameri- 
can pride  in  doing  the  best  Job  that 
can  possibly  be  done  must  be  a  priori- 
ty underti^dng.  Our  Nation's  leaders 
here  in  Congress,  the  President,  the 
private  sector,  educators,  and  parents 
must  explain  adequately  to  our  citi- 
zens the  danger  we  are  in  and  the  risks 
we  run  if  we  fail  to  adhere  to  excel- 
lence. 

Some  of  the  spirit  of  excellence  and 
competitiveness  was  present  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Competitiveness. 
Now  it  is  the  obligation  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals who  participated  to  spread  the 
word  and  to  enlist  the  American 
people  in  this  significant  and  strategic 
effort. 


The  Members  of  this  body  should 
oppose  this  sale  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  OPPOSE 
SALE  OF  ^rrasTT.iRg  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  three  reasons. 

First.  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  made  a . 
concerted  effort  to  promote  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  Second. 
Saudi  Arabia's  lack  of  initiative  in 
combating  international  terrorism. 
And,  finally,  Saudi  Arabia  can  and 
should  be  taking  a  more  active  role  in 
helping  Egypt  and  Israel  maintain 
their  economic  and  military  security. 

Serious  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
be  raised  as  to  how  this  missile  pack* 
age  would  help  Saudi  Arabia  defend 
the  real  threat  it  faces  from  Iran; 
namely,  internal  subversion,  terrorism 
and  a  massive  infantry  opposition. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Stinger 
missiles  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's package  could  fall  into  imfriend- 
ly  hands,  hurting  our  country. 

These  concerns  demonstrate  why 
selling  such  an  arms  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  ill-advised,  ill-timed,  and 
would  represent  a  real  threat  to  the 
Middle  East  region,  especially  Israel,  a 
nation  of  freedom  surrounded  by  mon- 
archs  and  dictatorships. 


A  PROBLEM  WITH  SAFETY  OF 
CHElflCAL  DISPOSAL  AT  EDGE- 
WOOD  CHEBdCAL  CENTER 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  have  a  problem  with  the 
safety  of  chemical  disposal  at  the 
Edgewood  Chemical  Center  of  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  This  morning  I 
held  a  press  conference  to  announce 
my  commitment  to  work  toward  a 
total  cleanup  ol  this  existing  problem. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  from  a  safety  standpoint,  the  now 
antiquated  facility  itself  constitutes  an 
imacceptable  danger  because  of  toxic 
and  corrosive  materials  at  the  site. 

Accordingly,  I  have  written  to  the 
Army  twice  in  the  last  week  to  offer 
my  good  offices  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

Questions  remain  unanswered  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  Army  chemical  plant. 
The  present  facilities  at  Aberdeen  are 
outdated  and  in  need  of  repair  and  re- 
placement to  ensure  a  safe  facility. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  object  to  the 
Defense  Depu'Unent's  proposal  to  re- 
place the  current  Aberdeen  facility 
not  today  but  7  years  from  now.  The 
Army  had  originally  scheduled  it  for 
1987. 

Secretary  Marsh  has  assured  me 
that  the  resolution  of  this  matter  In 
an  environmentally  safe  way  is  now  a 
top  priority  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  Army  in  responding 
to  any  chemical  waste  crisis  that  may 
arise  at  a  U.S.  Army  chemical  research 
facility.  Therefore,  I  am  calling  upon 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  providing 
necessary  measures  to  eliminate  po- 
tential hazardous  waste  that  may 
present  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
health  of  workers  and  citizens  and  to 
the  environment. 


provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  for  assistance. 

Our  cxirrent  welfare  system  faUs  on 
both  counts.  For  too  many  families, 
welfare  is  a  dead  end.  Opportunities 
for  welfare  recipients  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  through  work,  education  or 
training  programs  are  very  rare.  So 
too,  the  benefits  that  the  system  pro- 
vides fail  to  meet  the  basic  health, 
food  and  shelter  needs  of  welfare  re- 
cipients—and let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  two-thirds  of  welfare  re- 
cipients are  children. 

I  am  committed  to  welfare  reform 
and  want  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
to  fashion  a  sound  and  reasonable  wel- 
fare system.  I  want  to  caution  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  true  welfare 
reform  will  require  a  greater  invest- 
ment than  we  are  now  making. 

We  are  not  going  to  save  money  with 
welfare  reform  but  we  might  save  the 
next  generation  of  poor  children. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  recent  months  in  the  subject 
of  welfare  reform.  Central  to  any  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  is  the  idea  that 
welfare  shoiUd  be  a  last  resort,  avail- 
able only  to  the  individualB  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot 
provide  for  themselves  or  their  family. 
Equally  Important,  I  believe.  Is  the 
idea  that  the  welfare  system  shoiild 


poned  on  Tuesday,  May  e,  1986.  and 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nayi  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401.  nays 
0.  not  voting  82,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  Ill] 
TEAS— 401 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
is  the  budget? 

The  law  of  the  land  requires  that  we 
shall  have  had  a  budget  passed  by 
April  15.  We  specifically  have  decided 
to  evade  the  law.  Those  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law  are  knowingly  break- 
ing the  law  of  the  land.  And  when  that 
was  pointed  out.  as  of  April  16,  when 
the  budget  should  have  been  passed, 
what  were  we  told?  Well,  we  were 
promised  that  we  would  have  a  budget 
in  a  timely  fashion.  In  fact,  what  we 
were  told  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship was  that  72  hours  after  the  other 
body  passed  their  budget,  we  would 
have  a  budget  to  work  on. 

Well.  72  hours  has  passed.  The  other 
body  acted.  The  budget  Is  a  part  of  the 
agenda  of  the  House.  But  we  do  not 
have  a  budget  before  us.  We  cannot 
meet  otir  deadline  that  we  Imposed  on 
ourselves,  evidently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  Congress  un- 
willing to  set  priorities.  This  Is  a  Con- 
gress that  now  knowingly  breaks  the 
law.  This  is  a  Congress  rapidly  becom- 
ing known  for  Its  timidity  and  its 
irresponsibility. 


REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1988 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  6,  rule  I,  the  un- 
finished biislness  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4021.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  WiluamsI  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  4021,  as  amended,  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DIRECTING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROVIDE  CERTAIN  DOCU- 
MENTS CONCERNING  USE  OF 
$27  MILLION  APPROPRIATED 
FOR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  THE  NICARAGUAN 
DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

Mr.  FASCELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.R.  Res. 
395,  Rept.  No.  99-585),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 


H.Rn.396 
ReMolved,  That  not  later  than  7  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  information: 

(1)  Any  documents  (»n(xming  financial 
transactions  relating  to  the  procurement 
outside  the  United  States  of  any  equipment, 
supplies,  or  other  goods  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  using  the  $27,000,000 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1985.  specifically 
including — 

(A)  any  document  authorizing  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  for  such  pro- 
curement; 

(B)  any  document  concerning  any  pay- 
ment or  other  transfer  of  funds  for  such 
procurement  to  or  through  any  bank  or 
other  financial  institution,  broker,  supplier, 
or  other  person;  and 

(C)  any  document  concerning  any  direct 
or  Indirect  disbursement  of  cash  to  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  resistance  (including 
documents  showing  the  amount  and  recipi- 
ents of  the  cash  and  documents  showing 
how  the  cash  was  used). 

(2)  Any  documents  showing  whether  the 
equipment,  supplies,  or  other  goods  pro- 
cured outside  the  United  States  with  those 
funds  were  received  by  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

(3)  Any  d(x:uments  concerning  the  actual 
end  use  of  the  equipment,  supplies,  or  other 
goods  procured  with  those  funds.  Including 
any  document  concerning  whether  any  such 
goods  were  traded,  bartered,  or  exchanged 
for  any  other  goods.  Including  any  trade, 
barter,  or  exchange  for  goods  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  htmianitarian 
assistance  contained  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1985. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  395)  directing  the  President  to 
provide  certain  documents  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  use  of  the  $27  million  appropri- 
ated for  humanitarian  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wIU  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Bftr.  BROOBfFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the 
chairman  to  explain  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  will  remember  that  on  May 
1.  1986,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ordered  House  Resolution  395  re- 
ported unfavorably.  This  action  was 
taken  after  the  committee  received  nu- 
merous classified  documents  relating 
to  the  items  requested  in  the  resolu- 
tion. After  a  review  of  these  docu- 
ments the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  gentleman  from  California 
lUx.  Panetta],  concurred  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  in  essential  compli- 
ance with  the  resolution. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  move  that  the 
resolution  be  tabled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.    

Mr.  BRCX)li£FIELD.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pahrta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  motion 
of  inquiry.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee at  this  point  with  regard  to  the  ta- 
bling that  will  take  place  on  the 
motion. 

We  have  been  provided  all  the  docu- 
ments by  the  administration  that  it 
has  with  regard  to  the  $27  million  in 
humanitarian  aid. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however, 
that  a  gap  still  exists  as  to  how  a  ma- 
jority of  those  funds  were,  in  fact, 
used.  We  required  at  the  time  of  pro- 
viding that  iedd  that  the  President  and 
the  administration  would  develop  an 
accounting  procedure  to  be  able  to 
track  and  ensure  that  those  funds 
were  used  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
Unfortunately,  the  funds  that  went 
into  Central  America  are  difficult  to 
track  specifically  as  to  their  usage. 
This  is  something  that  is  concurred  in 
both  by  the  State  Department  as  well 
as  others. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  State  Department  documents.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  intelli- 
gence briefings  on  this  issue. 

The  fact  stiU  remains  that  a  good 
portion  of  those  funds  cannot  be  ade- 
quately tracked  as  to  their  usage.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  proceed  with 
this  investigation  with  regard  to  that 
usage. 

Mi.  BROOMFIELD.  li<r.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  table  the  resolution. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROHIBITING  THE  PROPOSED 
SALES  OF  CERTAIN  MISSILES 
TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  Public  Law  94- 
329,  as  amended  by  Public  Laws  97-113 
and  99-247, 1  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  589)  prohib- 
iting the  proposed  sales  of  certain  mis- 
sUes  to  Saudi  Arabia;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMnEU)] 
and  myself.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1300 

VK  THE  OOMMirm  OF  TKZ  WHOU 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 


Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 589.  with  Mr.  Traxler  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  v^ithout  objec- 
tion, the  first  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution will  be  dispensed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasccll]  will 
t>e  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
riELO]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  589.  At 
the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[BCr.  LKvniB]  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort.  The  fact  that  there  are  222  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure  is  a  tribute  to 
his  hard  work  and  dedication. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  in 
considering  this  measure,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  based  its  position 
on  a  number  of  valid  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

First  and  foremost,  the  committee 
does  not  believe  that  this  proposed 
sale  would  advance  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  volatUe  area  of 
the  Middle  East. 

It  was  the  committee's  Judgment,  for 
example,  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  failed 
to  support  U.8.  peace  efforts  in  the 
region.  Beyond  that,  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  withhold 
support  from  Egypt  because  of  that 
country's  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  And 
rather  than  suport  U.S.  antiterrorist 
objectives.  Saudi  Arabia  provides  $88 
million  ftp""*"y  to  the  FLO. 


In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
absolute  Justification  for  this  proposed 
sale.  It  is  unwise,  unnecessary,  and 
contrary  to  the  stated  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  support  this  resolution 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIJ}.  Mr.  Chslrman.  we  all 
share  a  deep  conosm  for  just  artd  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East,  and  condemn  all  vl- 
olenca  and  terrortsm  In  that  strlfe-tom  region. 

In  this  regard,  the  Presidenrs  policies  have 
been  flexible  enough  to  adept  to  rspidly 
changing  circumstanoes,  and  hit  efforts  to 
sund  up  to  Colonel  (3adhafi  have  won  strong 
support  both  here  and  abroad. 

Despite  the  Presldent't  Initiatives,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  sale  of  greater  numbers  of 
sophisticated  missiles,  including  Stingers,  to 
this  volatile  region  of  the  wortd. 

I  raise  these  concerns  with  mixed  feelings, 
for  there  are  legitimate  points  of  view  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  important  to  the  limitation  of  Soviet 
influence  in  the  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  risk  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain technologies. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  careful  in  securing  arms  arrangements  In- 
volving the  transfer  of  sophisticated  wespon 
technologies  to  the  Mideast  region. 

Regrettsbly,  I  must  oppose  this  sale. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [BCr.  Levxhb].  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  589. 

I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  both 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  expeditlotjs  manner  in  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  able  to  consider  this  resolution. 
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This  resolution,  BCr.  Chairman,  not 
only  has  the  support  of  over  280  co- 
sponsors,  but  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  frankly  reflect  a  bipartisan 
group  of  this  House  from  across  the 
entire  political  spectrum  of  this  Con- 
gress. These  Members  share  a  deep 
concern  about  American  anna  sale 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  funda- 
mental concern  about  United  States 
national  InteresU  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Simply  sUted.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
opponents  of  this  sale  do  so  because  of 
the  consistent  antipathy  Saudi  Arabia 
has  shown  for  fundamental  American 
national  security  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  sale  would  further  American  in- 
terests in  the  region. 

The  United  States  has  several  vital 
national  security  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  addition  to  ensuring 
access  to  oil.  These  Interests  Include 


broadening  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  combating  terrorism  whUe  de- 
nying terrorists  any  base  of  support, 
and  helping  our  allies.  Egypt  and 
Israel,  to  maintain  their  military  and 
economic  security. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  only  failed  to 
support  the  United  States  in  every  one 
of  these  three  cnidal  areas,  but  hat 
actively  opposed  us  in  all  of  them.  For 
example,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Saudis  to 
this  day  continue  to  Isolate  Egypt  for 
Egypt's  willingness  to  pursue  peace 
with  Israel.  To  this  day,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  refused  to  reestablish  formal  dlp- 
lomaUc  relations  with  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  bankroUed  the  FLO  and 
has  bankrolled  Syria,  the  protectors  of 
terrorists  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
hundreds  of  Americans,  including  the 
bombing  of  the  BCarine  barracks  in 
Beirut. 

According  to  the  Dei>artment  of 
SUte.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Saudis  gave 
some  $90  million  last  year  to  the  FLO. 
Other  reliable  estimates  run  as  high  as 
$250  million.  According  Ut  testimony 
presented  by  the  DOD  in  1988.  the 
Saudis  gave  up  to  $500  million  to  the 
Syrians  last  year.  Under  Saudi  leader- 
ship, Pan-Arab  organizations  stepped 
up  efforts  to  pimish  American  busi- 
nesses that  have  the  temerity  to  do 
business  with  Israel,  imposing  increas- 
ing requiremenU  for  United  SUtes  aid 
to  Israel  because  of  boycott  efforts  to 
strangle  Israel  economically. 

The  Saudis  have  sided  as  recenUy  as 
this  month  with  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl 
in  our  recent  showdowns  with  the 
Libyan  dictator. 

The  arguments  the  administration 
makes  to  defend  its  proposal  to  sell 
these  missiles  are:  First,  that  the  sale 
would  be  a  reaffirmation  of  United 
States  support  for  and  friendship  with 
Saudla  Arabia:  second,  the  missiles  are 
needed  to  defend  against  an  attack  by 
Iran;  and  third,  the  Saudis  need  the 
missiles  to  maintain  their  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  argu- 
ments is  particularly  compelling.  First, 
nearly  every  transaction  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  touted  as  a  so-called  test  of 
friendship,  but  what  have  we  received 
In  return?  At  what  point  can  the 
United  SUtes  expect  that  in  return 
for  our  consistent  responsiveness  to 
Saudi  security  InteresU  that  they  re- 
spond to  ours? 

Second,  these  mlssUes,  which  are  not 
scheduled  for  Initial  delivery  until 
1989  will  not  help  Saudi  Arabia 
counUr  the  Iranian  threat.  The  Irani- 
an air  force  now  has  less  than  100 
planes.  To  counter  this,  the  Saudla  al- 
ready have  more  than  800  alr-to-alr 
missiles.  If  a  war-ravaged  Iran  does 
Indeed  pose  a  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
it  is  a  ground  threat.  This  arms  pack- 
age is  of  no  use  against  an  Iranian 
ground  threat. 
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Finally,  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  SaudJs  Is  an  Internal  threat  from 
extremist  elements.  The  sale  of  these 
missiles  will  do  nothing  to  respond  to 
that  threat.  For  nearly  two  decades. 
Bfr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
been  almost  reflezlvely  granting  Saudi 
arms  requests,  but  our  policy  has  nei- 
ther yielded  Saudi  support  for  key 
United  States  initiatives  nor  resulted 
in  Saudi  cooperation  in  advancing 
United  States  security  interests  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact,  selling  arms 
seems  to  be  our  only  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Saudla  Arabia.  We  have  sold 
them  some  $44  billion  worth  of  arms 
in  the  past  14  years,  regardless  of 
Saudla  Arabia's  consistent  Insensltlv- 
Ity  to  United  States  national  Interests 
in  the  region. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  to 
continue  this  policy.  If  the  Saudis 
want  our  cooperation,  then  let  them 
give  us  theirs.  This  pending  missile 
sale,  which  meets  no  legitimate  Saudi 
need,  is  an  appropriate  place  to  halt 
our  unproductive  policy. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about 
my  special  concern  about  the  Inclusion 
of  Stinger  missiles  in  this  package. 
The  Stinger  is  a  sophisticated,  effec- 
tive and  portable  weapon.  It  has  been 
called  the  ideal  terrorist  weapon.  It 
has  been  called  the  terrorists'  delight, 
and  It  is. 

While  I  oppose  the  sale  of  the  ad- 
ministration's missile  package  to 
Saudla  Arabia,  I  especially  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  Stingers.  Terror- 
ism, as  we  all  know,  is  on  the  increase. 
Desperate  terrorists  wUI  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  obtain  every  possible  means  to 
help  carry  out  their  brutal  and  barbar- 
ic undertakings.  We  should  keep  these 
weapons  under  U.S.  lock  and  key  and 
not  send  them  to  a  part  of  the  world 
where  terrorism  is  the  game  of  the 
day. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  insane  to  send  the  Saudis 
Stingers  at  this  time. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  sale  of  these  mis- 
sUes  to  Saudla  Arabia.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  such  a  strong,  bipartisan 
cross-section  of  this  House  has  Joined 
in  opposing  this  sale  and  supporting 
this  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  disapproving  this  proposal 
and  hoping  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Middle  East  that  will  start  injecting  a 
policy  in  the  region  that  will  be  con- 
sistent with  American  security  inter- 
ests and  American  national  Interests 
in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership.      

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bfo.  Chairman, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
even  though  I  am  one  of  the  strongest 


supporters  of  the  State  of  Israel  and 
its  sovereignty,  I  do  rise  in  opposition 
to  this  resolution  today  and  I  strongly 
support  the  administration's  proposed 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  valid 
argimients  in  favor  of  selling  these 
weapons  systems  to  the  Saudis,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  systems  in  this  package  is  some- 
thing the  Saudis  already  have.  And  so 
the  argument  that  somehow  this  pack- 
age represents  a  new  and  dangerous 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel  Is  in  my 
Judgment  an  argument  that  is  uncon- 
vincing to  the  point  of  being  ludicrous. 

No— the  real  threat  to  Israel  and  to 
Saudi  Arabia  comes  from  Iran.  It's 
Ironic  that  the  American  Congress 
should  even  consider  disapproving  this 
sale  to  the  Saudis  when  the  strategic 
momentum  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has 
shifted  decisively  in  favor  of  Iran.  The 
security  of  the  entire  Persian  Oulf 
region  is  at  stake— and  American  inter- 
ests in  that  vital  part  of  the  world  are 
not  served  by  undercutting  those  mod- 
erate Arab  States  that  have  long 
looked  to  American  leadership  and 
support  as  indispensable  elements  in 
maintaining  security  in  the  gulf. 

And  that  is  what  the  issue  at  stake 
in  this  debate  finaUy  bolls  down  to: 
American  credibility!  If  we  cannot 
assist  our  friends  in  their  efforts  to 
assume  a  greater  role  in  the  protection 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  shall  soon  be 
without  friends— and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  security  in  the  gulf  wiU  fall  ex- 
clusively on  our  shoulders.  Do  you 
want  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  geopolitical  reali- 
ties in  the  Persian  Oulf  have  changed 
dramatically  in  the  7  years  since  the 
Shah  of  Iran  feU  from  power.  For 
many  decades,  the  Saudis  and  other 
friendly  countries  surrounding  the 
gulf  relied  on  western  powers  for  pro- 
tection first  the  British,  and  then  the 
Americans.  Throughout  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  we  assiu-ed  the  Saudis,  and 
others,  that  Iran  was  a  reliable  Ameri- 
can partner  in  guaranteeing  safety 
and  security  for  all  of  our  friends  in 
the  gulf  region. 

But  aU  of  that  changed  in  1979. 

The  collapse  of  American  interests 
and  Influence  in  Iran,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
have  served  to  destabilize  the  entire 
Persian  Oulf.  Recognizing  the  new  re- 
alities imposed  by  these  developments, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  careful  course  of  provid- 
ing appropriate  American  assistance  to 
those  countries  in  the  region  that  are 
willing  to  assume  an  increased  role  in 
providing  for  their  own  defense— as 
well  as  to  contain  the  Iranian  menace. 

Such  was  the  motivation  behind  the 
administration's  decision  to  sell 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1981— for 
which  the  Saudis  have  already  paid  $6 
billion  in  anticipation  of  actual  deliv- 
eries of  the  aircraft.  They  are  relying 


on  an  America  that  keeps  its  word- 
think  about  thatl 

They  are  also  relying  on  an  America 
that  can  help  them  matntmtn  and  mod- 
ernize those  weapons  already  in  their 
inventory— and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  proposed  arms  sale  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  normally 
read  quotations  into  the  Rkoko  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post,  but  in  this  Instance  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
reading  from  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  28  edition  of  the 
Post.  The  editorial  says: 

The  mlaaUes  in  question  *  *  *  are  all  of 
kinds  the  Saudis  have  bought  before.  Inte- 
grated into  their  military  forces  and  kept 
from  irresponsible  hands.  The  reQulrement 
for  the  United  States  to  make  good  on  rou- 
tine resupply,  at  a  moment  when  Iran  is 
pressing  aggressively  against  the  moderate 
Oulf  States,  should  be  evident,  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  sUblllty  of  this  region. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

The  most  efficient  way  to  turn  a  difficult 
situation  into  a  disastrous  one  is  for  the 
United  States  to  show  it  cannot  distinguish 
between  radical  Arab  States  that  practice 
terror,  and  moderate  .\rab  States  that  seek 
shelter.  The  former  must  be  isolated,  the 
latter  must  be  encouraged.  That  compels 
Washington  to  show  Its  understanding,  in 
palpable  ways,  of  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  friendly  Arab  States. 

D  1315 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning,  I  met 
with  the  Israeli  Defense  Minister,  Mr. 
Rabin,  as  did  some  of  you  in  this 
Chamber.  I  posed  the  question  point 
blank  to  him:  Would  these  sales  hurt 
the  security  of  Israel? 

Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me, 
Itx.  Chairman?  He  said,  "Mr.  Solo- 
mon, you  Members  of  Congress  must 
look  at  the  overall  situation,  the 
broader  picture,  because  there  is  more 
at  stake  in  Just  that  question,"  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  he  said, 
"You  will  have  to  vote  your  bwt  un- 
derstanding." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  Member 
come  up  to  me  Just  before  I  took  the 
floor  and  he  said,  Jerry,  why  are  we 
considering  this  resolution  when  Israel 
Itself  is  not  even  opposed  tb  the  sale? 
Well,  you  know,  that  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. 

President  Reagan  is  Just  returning 
today  from  having  been  extremely 
successfiil  in  dealing  with  the  No.  1 
priority  of  this  decade  before  us,  and 
that  is  terrorism.  He  has  convinced 
our  NATO  allies  that  they  must  Join 
with  us  in  fighting  state-sponsored  ter- 
rorism. President  Reagan,  on  televi- 
sion last  night  before  the  world,  said 
that  Syria  is  one  of  the  major  export- 
ers of  terrorism.  Syria  is  the  No.  1 
threat,  according  to  the  Defense  Bfin- 
ister  of  Israel,  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  Join  with 
the  President  in  fighting  terrorism. 
We  need  moderate  Arab  States  to  Join 
with  us  if  we  are  going  to  lick  this  No. 
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1  problem  that  Is  facing  the  world 
today. 

So  I  would  ask  you,  even  though  I 
know  the  political  smart  vote  would 
probably  be  to  Just  vote  this  disap- 
proval and  let  It  go,  I  think  that  we,  as 
American  Congressmen,  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  look  at  the  broader  pic- 
ture as  the  Defense  Minister  of  Israel 
said  this  morning.  Let  us  approve  this 
sale  like  we  should. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Vtt. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  more  than 
glad  to  yield  to  someone  I  deeply  re- 
spect from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  share  the  respect 
for  the  gentleman. 

I  felt  that  one  point  the  gentleman 
made  deserved  to  be  put  in  context.  I 
sat  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  lUi.  Solomon]  in  the  meeting 
that  you  referred  to  this  morning  with 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  it  is  a  sensitive  point  be- 
cause the  conversations  in  that  discus- 
sion, I  believe,  were  confidential  con- 
versations and  not  for  publication,  if  I 
understood  the  ground  rules  correctly. 

But  I  certainly  got  a  different  read- 
ing of  that  meeting  and  of  the  implica- 
tion from  him  than  you  did,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
correct  that  the  broader  context  of 
that  discussion  certainly  did  not  leave 
any  implication  of  support  for  the 
sale. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  expired. 

BCr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  either  side  for  an 
additional  minute  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Solomon]? 

lilr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  was  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  meeting  was  off 
the  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any- 
thing that  was  off  the  record  was  said 
to  be  off  the  record,  but  when  the 
question  was  posed:  Does  Israel  sup- 
port the  sale,  of  course,  his  statement 
was  that  Israel  never  supports  the  sale 
to  any  country  where  there  is  a  state 
of  war. 

But  that  Is  when  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  if  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  I^vm]  will  recall,  and 
went  into  the  broader  picture,  which  I 
thought  was  a  very  good  explanation 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  But  the 
gentleman  is  not  asserting  that  the  Is- 
raelis have  wavered  in  their  opposition 
to  this  arms  sale  in  any  fashion:  is 
that  correct? 

BCr.  SOLOMON.  No.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Israeli  Government, 
as  well  as  AIPAC,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  not  given  us  any  opposition  In 
writing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  opposed  to  it. 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Just  for 
the  record,  that  is  not  an  entirely  ac- 
curate statement.  I  have  a  telegram 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  Indi- 
cating his  opposition  which  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  put  in  the  Rnoto  and  I 
believe  the  Government  of  Israel's 
very  consistent  position  on  this  has 
been  that  they  oppose  this  arms  sale. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton], the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 689. 

I  support  the  sale  of  these  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  several  reasons: 

This  sale  serves  United  States  na- 
tional interests: 

It  will  not  adversely  impact  on  the 
arms  balance  in  the  Middle  East; 

It  sends  an  important  signal  of  reas- 
surance to  our  friends  in  the  region 
that  we  are  Interested  in  their  security 
at  a  time  when  war,  extremism  and 
terrorism  threaten  both  their  interests 
and  our  Interests. 

This  sale  must  be  seen  In  the  con- 
text of  recent  events  which  have  se- 
verely eroded  the  United  States  posi- 
tion in  the  Arab  world.  For  the  first 
time  in  decades  our  policy  of  maintain- 
ing close  ties  to  pro-Western  Arab 
States  is  in  jeopardy.  Stalled  peace  ef- 
forts, our  refusal  to  support  arms  sales 
to  Jordan,  terrorist  actions  and  subse- 
quent reprisals,  many  of  which  we  can 
Justify,  have,  nonetheless,  had  a  cumu- 
lative and  serious  negative  impact  on 
United  States  Interests  with  Important 
Arab  countries.  Denial  of  this  sale 
calls  Into  question  UJS.  Influence  and 
credibility  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  in- 
terests are  best  served  by  continued 
strong,  open,  and  credible  relations 
with  moderate  Arabs,  and  this  sale  is, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Saudis,  and  much  of  the  Arab 
world,  a  test  of  that  relationship. 

I  support  this  sale  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

First,  for  86  years  the  United  States 
has  had  a  special  military  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  and  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  preserve  that  rela- 
tionship. This  security  tie  is  based  on 
the  in^rtance  and  the  vulnerability 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  gulf,  and  the 
threats  to  their  security  and  their  oil 
assets.  These  assets  are  essential  to 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  West. 
They  must  remain  avaUable  and  not 
become  subject  to  Iranian  or  Soviet 
threata.  The  fact  is  that  we  rely  on 
Saudi  Arabia.  Its  oil  and  its  strategic 
value.  It  is  In  our  interest  to  demon- 
strate continued  United  SUtes  reliabil- 
ity as  a  security  partner  for  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  friends  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  pro-Western,  antl- 
Communist  country.  This  sale  can 
help  assure  that  Saudi  Arabia  can  pro- 


tect Its  own  security,  contain  threats 
from  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  Iranian  ex- 
tremism, guard  against  Soviet  Inroads 
and  help  maintain  international  aecsss 
to  oil  in  a  region  which  contains  some 
60  percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves. 

Second,  this  sale  provides  missiles 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  Is,  as  arms  sale  go.  only  a 
small  package.  It  helps  the  Saudis 
only  modestly,  and  hurts  Israel  not  at 
aU. 

The  limited  number  of  defensive  air- 
to-air,  ground-to-air  and  alr-to-sea  mis- 
siles represents  a  scaled  back  sale  to 
the  Saudis.  Conspicuously  missing 
from  this  package  are  further  ad- 
vanced sophisticated  weapons,  F-18 
aircraft  and  enhancement  paekages 
for  previously  sold  F-16  aircraft,  all 
items  which  the  Saudis  desire.  These 
missiles  will  augment  or  upgrade  mis- 
siles already  in  the  Saudi  Inventory. 
They  represent  standard  followon 
items:  they  add  no  major  enhance- 
ment of  Saudi  capabilities.  They  meet 
specific  Saudi  defense  needs,  help  pre- 
pare for  the  collective  defense  of  the 
gulf  region  against  Iranian  or  Soviet 
attack,  and  reduce  the  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  would  have  to  inter- 
vene in  support  of  vital  United  States 
interests. 

Without  this  sale,  Saudi  mlssUe 
stocks  would  be  deficient  by  60  per- 
cent in  1991  because  of  missile  attri- 
tion due  to  obsolesenoe.  training  and 
normal  stock  in  repair. 

Third,  this  sale  does  not  threaten 
the  security  of  Israel. 

There  really  is  no  credible  evidence 
from  military  experts  that  holds  that 
this  sale  endangers  Israel.  The  Judg- 
ment of  most  defense  analysts,  Ameri- 
can or  Israeli,  governmental  or  non- 
governmental, is  that  this  missile  sale 
will  not  affect  adversely  the  balance  of 
millttfy  power  In  the  Middle  last. 

Israel  enjoys  today  a  growing  mili- 
tary qualitative  edge  In  the  region  ao- 
cording  to  United  States  defense  ex- 
perts. Israel  is  not  actively  opposing 
this  sale.  Iran,  which  threatens  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  represents 
a  greater  threat  to  Israel  than  does 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Fourth,  this  sale  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  role  as  an  honest  broker  in  the 
Middle  East. 

If  the  sale  is  denied,  the  unique 
standing  that  the  United  States  has  in 
the  Middle  Bast  wUl  be  In  jeopardy.  To 
deny  the  sale  will  undercut  the  peace 
process  and  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  radicals  who  seek  to  foment 
antl-AmericanIsm  and  portray  the 
United  States  u  anti-Arab  and  a  oobel- 
llgerent  In  regional  conflicts. 

Denying  this  sale  will  give  solace  to 
United  States  opponents  In  the  Middle 
East— to  those  In  Lebanon,  In  Libya,  In 
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Iran  and  in  Syria  who  seek  to  under- 
mine United  States  policy. 

We  all  are  disappointed  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  often  not  as  supportive  of 
United  States  policies  as  we  would  like 
it  to  be.  Without  doubt  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  look  at  a 
number  of  issues  differently.  They  do 
things  we  do  not  approve,  but  they  are 
friends,  and  they  are  often  useful 
friends.  We  cannot  compare  our  policy 
difference  with  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Jordan  or  Egypt  with  those  fundamen- 
tal differences  we  have  with  the  radi- 
cals in  the  region.  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  must  distinguish  be- 
tween radical  Arab  States  that  pro- 
mote terrorism  and  moderate,  pro- 
Western  Arab  States  that  do  not.  We 
should  isolate  the  former  and  encour- 
age the  latter.  That  means  the  United 
States  should  show  its  understanding 
of  the  legitimate  security  needs  of 
friendly  Arab  States. 

There  are  many  areas  where  our  in- 
terests coincide  with  the  Saudis: 

They  want  to  protect  the  shipping 
and  oil  installations  of  the  gulf —and 
so  do  we. 

They  want  to  block  Iranian  or  Soviet 
expansionism— and  so  do  we. 

They  want  to  end  the  conflict  in 
Lebanon— and  so  do  we. 

They  want  to  shift  the  Arab  consen- 
sus away  from  confrontation  with 
Israel  toward  negotiation— and  so  do 
we. 

They  want  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq 
war— and  so  do  we. 

They  support  King  Hussein's  efforts 
for  peace — and  so  do  we. 

It  is  in  Israel's  interest  as  well  as  our 
own,  as  Israel's  staunchest  ally,  to 
maintain  ouf  credibility  and  reliability 
with  pro-West  and  anti-Communist 
states  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 

Fifth,  this  sale  should  be  approved 
because  of  the  new  and  increased 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  in  the 
American  national  interest  to  help  a 
friendly  Arab  State  defend  itself 
against  real  dangers  in  the  region. 

Iran  has  recently  established  a 
beachhead  in  Iraq  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Kuwait  border.  Iran,  which 
is  a  formidable  threat  to  the  Oulf 
States,  must  not  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish domination  over  the  gulf. 

At  the  other  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
south  Yemen  has  recently  experienced 
a  coup  and  the  situation  is  unstable, 
exacerbated  by  Soviet  interference. 
This  raises  the  potential  of  a  renewed 
threat  on  Saudi  Arabia's  southern 
border. 

The  entire  population  of  the  gulf  is 
seelting  reassurance  for  its  security, 
and  United  States  willingness  to  sup- 
port Saudi  self-defense  can  serve  as  an 
important  deterrent  to  outside 
threats. 

The  Saudis  need  now  a  relevant 
showing  of  America's  constancy.  They 
are  a  major  anti-Communist  power  in 
the  gulf,  and  to  strengthen  their  de- 


fenses with  equipment  which  is  intero- 
perable with  our  own  is  to  our  strate- 
gic advantage. 

Finally,  the  predictable  result  of 
blocking  this  sale  will  be  to  have  Saudi 
Arabia  turn  to  another  supplier,  one 
that  is  glad  to  have  the  business  and 
that  makes  no  effort  to  impose  the 
policy  restraints  that  accompany 
American  arms.  It  does  not  serve  our 
interests  to  allow  others  to  replace  the 
United  States  as  the  principal  supplier 
of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Because  the  United  States  decided 
recently  to  defer  any  decision  on  fur- 
ther aircraft  sales  to  the  Saudis,  they 
bought  British  aircraft,  which  will  cost 
the  United  States  at  least  $12  billion 
in  business  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  United  States  defense  relation- 
ship with  Saudi  Arabia  represents 
both  influence  and  leverage.  We 
cannot  let  it  slip  away  without  hiui,ing 
ourselves,  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  view  this  sale  in  the  overaU  political 
and  strategic  context  of  the  region.  I 
urge  them  to  affirm  that  the  United 
States  can  be  friends  with  Israel  and 
friendly  Arab  States  alike— and  to  con- 
clude that  this  sale  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  sale  and  wiU  vote  against  House 
Joint  Resolution  589. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  very  much  for  his 
courtesy  in  extending  additional  time 
to  me,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fascell]  has  43  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMruxD]  has  53 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnjCANl,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine]  for  his  time  and  signifi- 
cant efforts  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 589  of  which  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  Although  we  should  have  an 
arms  supply  and  political  relationship 
with  moderate  Arab  States,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  administration  has 
made  a  convincing  case  for  $300  mil- 
lion sale  of  certain  missiles  at  this 
time.  There  has  not  been  enough  sup- 
port for  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
by  the  Saudis  in  these  past  few 
months.  In  justification  of  this  pro- 
posed Saudi  arms  sale,  there  has  been 
allusions  to  the  kind  of  help  that  the 


Saudis  have  given  us,  but  I  fall  to  per- 
ceive that  kind  of  assistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  did  hear  the  invocation 
of  reflexive  anti-American  rhetoric, 
after  our  recent  raid  on  Libya. 

A  moderate  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
been  active  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  That  same  moderate,  well 
armed.  Saudi  Arabia  were  probably 
not  be  any  more  active.  The  adminis- 
tration can  not  assure  us  that  the 
Saudis  would  come  to  the  aid  of 
Jordan,  if  Jordan  and  Syria  were  to  go 
to  war.  Moreover,  there  is  a  serious 
question  concerning  the  need  for  these 
missiles.  While  the  Saudis  are  likely  to 
participate  in  the  Oulf  Cooperation 
Coimcil's  rapid  response  force,  with 
Iran's  Air  Force  being  enfeebled  the 
threat  faced  by  the  Oulf  States  is  a 
land  strike. 

Although  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Affairs.  Europe 
and  Middle  East  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton], opposes  this  resolution,  he  has 
been  eminently  fair  in  his  treatment 
and  presentation  of  this  issue.  The 
committee  has  been  fully  aware  of  his 
views— which  are  in  the  minority— but 
if  you  were  not  aware  of  his  views,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  determine  them 
by  the  prompt  and  thorough  manner 
that  our  subcommittee  considered  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  wrong 
time  to  consider  this  kind  of  a  sale. 
The  administration  has  not  j^elded  to 
our  pleas  that  it  not  engage  in  a  con- 
frontation on  this  issue.  Accordingly,  I 
believe  we  should  reject  this  arms  sale, 
as  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan,  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  an  extremely  important 
issue;  it  is  one  debate  that  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  with  a  degree  of  equanimity 
which  is  lacldng  in  other  debates  of 
this  type.  I  hope  it  can  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honest  and  well- 
meaning  friends  and  supporters  of  a 
relationship  with  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  can  be  obviously  on  opposite 
sides  of  this  resolution.  I  happen  to 
favor  the  resolution;  I  cosponsored  it, 
and  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine]  and  others  on  the  Demo- 
crat side  that  the  time  is  a  poor  one  in 
which  to  engage  in  another  major  sale 
of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Let  me  speak  very  carefully,  because 
I  think  what  is  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  is  extremely  important  to  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  build  more 


relationships  and  friendships  through- 
out the  world.  I  favor  that.  I  rlae  in 
favor  of  a  very  strong  strategic  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
Israel;  the  United  States  and  Egypt; 
the  United  States  and  Saudla  Arabia; 
and  the  United  States  and  Jordan  and 
other  states  in  the  Middle  East  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  bring  a  more  peace- 
ful and  secure  environment  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Let  me  be  very  frank,  we  have  a  stra- 
tegic relationship  with  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  we  need  to  build  one  with 
the  Saudis.  I  hope  it  can  be  done,  but 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  continually 
prove  our  friendship  by  selling  more 
arms  to  the  Saudis  is.  I  think,  a  falla- 
cious one;  it  is  a  faulty  premise,  if  you 
will,  and  it  leads  to  faulty  conclusions. 

To  wit:  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready sold  more  military  goods  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  than  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  No  other 
country  even  comes  close.  Sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  exceed  $50  billion,  in- 
cluding about  $20  billion  remaining  to 
be  delivered.  No  other  country  has 
purchases  amounting  to  more  than 
$12  billion.  Indeed,  the  total  sales- 
listen  to  this— the  total  sales  to  all  our 
European  allies  amount  to  something 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  alone. 

This  trend  has  continued  in  recent 
years;  and  just  last  year  the  total  sales 
to  the  Saudis  amoimted  to  $3.5  billion, 
or  more  than  25  percent  of  the  sales  to 
all  countries. 

I  remember  that  in  1981,  the  United 
States  sold  state-of-the-art  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft  and  sup- 
porting systems  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In- 
cluded in  that  package  were  conf  ormal 
fuel  tanks  and  missiles  to  enhance  the 
capabilities  of  the  Saudi  F-15  force, 
which  we  had  sold  them  just  3  years 
earlier. 

We  were  told  that  these  sales  were 
necessary  to  enlist  Saudi  support  in 
advancing  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  opposed  that  sale  in  1981,  because  I 
saw  no  explicit  quid  pro  quo  from 
Riyadh.  I  argued  that  good  relations 
were  a  two-way  street.  As  I  saw  it,  we 
were  trading  the  reality  of  an  arms 
sale  for  the  vague  promise  of  future 
support.  And  I  questioned  whether  we 
would  ever  see  that  support,  given  the 
Saudis'  poor  record  up  to  that  date. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  passage  of 
time  has  only  served  to  reinforce  my 
reservations. 

The  rationale  for  providing  sophisti- 
cated armaments  to  the  Saudis  has 
been  predicated  upon  the  notion  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  moderate  state,  with 
Interesto  that  parallel  our  own.  Yet  it 
Is  difficult  to  find  a  single  area  where 
Saudi  Arabia  has  worked  to  advance 
any  of  our  policy  objectives. 

We  have  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest 
in  promoting  stability  in  the  Middle 


East,  to  deny  Soviet  encroachment 
into  the  region.  Yet  Saudi  Arabia  con- 
tinues to  provide  financial  and  polltl* 
cal  support  for  Syria  and  Libya— the 
Soviet  Union's  two  major  client  states, 
and  the  most  dangerous  forces  for  in- 
stability In  the  region. 

When  the  United  States  struck 
against  the  Infrastructure  of  terrorism 
in  Libya,  Saudla  Arabia  loudly  con- 
demned our  action.  Is  this  the  behav- 
ior of  an  ally  In  the  war  against 
terror? 

As  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Bill  Casey,  recently  recon- 
firmed. Saudi  Arabia  continues  to 
channel  funds  to  the  PLO.  While  we 
have  a  warrant  pending  for  the  arrest 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer's  murderer,  the 
Saudis  are  paying  his  sponsors. 

We  are  keenly  concerned  about  the 
security  of  the  Persian  Oulf  against 
external  threats.  In  order  to  protect 
the  oil  fields  and  the  pro-Western 
states  of  the  region,  we  need  to  be  able 
to  operate  militarily  In  the  region.  Yet 
our  efforts  to  negotiate  military  access 
agreements  with  the  strategically  lo- 
cated nation  of  Oman  have  been  stead- 
fastly opposed  by  the  Saudis.  And  the 
Saudis  have  yet  to  approve  port  calls 
by  the  U.S.  Fleet. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned about  advancing  the  prospects 
for  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  of  the  region.  Yet  the  Saudis 
have  yet  to  reestablish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  which  they  broke  off 
to  protest  Sadat's  signing  the  Camp 
David  accords.  And  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, Saudi  Arabia  consistently  votes 
with  the  rejectionist  states  on  Middle 
East  issues,  and  against  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  meaning  of 
the  vote  now  pending  before  us. 
Whether  or  not  we  approve  this  sale 
wlU  have  no  impact  on  Saudi  securi- 
ty—$64  million  in  Stingers.  AIM  9L 
air-to-air  missiles  and  alr-to-sea  Har- 
poons will  not  introduce  new  capabili- 
ties Into  the  Saudi  inventory.  The 
Saudis  already  have  more  than  8.000 
Sidewinder  mlssUes.  Nor  will  weaponry 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  1989  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  threats  from  Iran  today. 

But  if  this  sale  goes  forward,  in  the 
face  of  Saudi  opposition  to  our  most 
Important  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  should  not  be  surprised  If 
Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  work 
against  us. 
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Thus  far,  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  able 
to  curry  favor  from  the  radical  states 
without  having  to  pay  a  penalty  in 
terms  of  their  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  Saudis 
insist  that  each  request  to  ptuwhase 
American  arms  be  treated  as  a  litmus 
test  of  United  States  support— inde- 
pendent of  what  they  may  do. 

The  only  thing  being  tested  here  is 
our  wllllngneas  to  continue  a  one-way 


relationship  where  our  interests  an 
opposed  by  a  regime  that  supports  to 
be  our  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  that  the 
record  were  otherwise.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  point  to  a  strong  and 
healthy  alliance  between  our  two 
countries,  one  In  which  we  could  work 
together  to  promote  Middle  Bast  sta- 
bility, to  coordinate  our  defense  of  the 
Persian  Oulf,  to  isolate  the  dangerous 
radical  elements  in  the  region,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peaoe. 

There  is  a  great  potential  for  strate* 
glc  cooperation  between  our  two  ooun* 
tries.  I  deeply  hope  that  the  future 
will  bring  such  a  posltWe  change.  But 
the  question  of  this  sale  is  before  us 
today.  And  today.  I  do  not  believe  the 
sale  is  warranted.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  LEVIN!  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  StuddsI. 

Mr.  8TUDD8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  resolution.  I  do  so 
as  one  who  strongly  supports  the 
United  States  commitment  to  a  secure 
Israel,  and  who  advocates  strict  limits 
on  the  sale  of  United  States  weapons 
overseas. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  almost  14  years.  During  that 
period,  there  have  been  only  four  or 
five  proposed  arms  sides  of  sufficient 
Importance  and  controversy  to  reach 
the  level  of  floor  action  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  In  each  prior  In- 
stance, the  proposed  sale  Involved  the 
Introduction  of  new  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated technology  into  a  region,  or  a 
sale  to  a  country  that  had  no  prior  ex- 
perience with  the  kind  of  weapon  In- 
volved. Never,  under  any  administra- 
tion, or  with  respect  to  any  country, 
has  a  sale  of  the  relatively  modest 
scope  we  are  considering  today  been 
formally  voted  on  by  either  body  of 
Congress. 

In  considering  how  to  vote  on  this 
resolution,  I  would  urge  Members  to 
ask  themselves  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Has  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  de- 
scribed this  sale  as  a  serious  threat  to 
its  security? 

Will  this  arms  sale  upset  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Middle  East? 

Are  the  weapons  Involved  essentially 
defensive  In  nature? 

Do  there  exist  real  threats  to  the 
military  security  of  Saudi  Arabia? 

Is  It  in  our  national  interest  to  help 
the  Saudis  defend  against  potential 
threats,  particularly  to  their  oil  fields? 

Have  the  Saudis  misused  or  mlsallo- 
cated  UJ3.  military  aid  in  the  past?  Is 
Saudi  Arabia  an  aggressive  military 
power? 

Is  Saudi  Arabia  an  Important  player 
In  diplomatic  and  economic  negotia- 
tions of  consequence  to  the  United 
SUtes? 
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C»n  the  United  States  simply  take 
for  granted  the  continued  friendship 
and  diplomatic  support  of  moderate 
Arab  States? 

Can  we.  in  the  long  run,  win  the 
battle  against  terrorism  or  lay  the 
groundwoi^  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
Elast  without  a  fair  claim  on  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  moderate  Arab 
States? 

WiU  the  rejection  of  this  arms  sale 
improve  the  behavior  of  Saudi  leaders 
from  our  perspective:  will  it  strength- 
en our  position  and  influence  in  the 
Arab  world? 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  there 
are  limitation  on  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia;  the  Saudis  do  not  always  act 
as  we  would  like;  we  do  not  always  act 
as  the  Saudis  would  like.  We  are  very 
different  countries;  we  come  from  dif- 
ferent traditions;  we  have  far  different 
attitudes  toward  Israel;  we  do  not 
always  understand  each  other  very 
welL 

But  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Middle  East  to  the  Untied 
States;  and  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  rel- 
evance of  attitude  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
the  Middle  East. 

The  arms  sale  we  are  considering 
today  should  not  represent  a  critical 
milestone  in  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia;  the  Oovemment  of 
Israel  does  not  see  the  sale  as  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  its  securitsr;  the  weapon- 
ry involved  represents  no  advance  in 
technololgy  from  what  has  already 
been  sold  to  the  region.  I  have  little 
enthusiasm  for  arms  sales,  in  general, 
but  to  reject  this  modest  sale  would  be 
to  imply  that  the  United  States  has  no 
interest,  whatsoever,  in  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  that  is  an  attitude 
that  I  simply  do  not  understand. 

Abandoning  moderate  Arab  States 
because  they  happen  to  act  like  mod- 
erate Arab  States,  rather  than  as  we 
would  wish  them  in  aU  circumstances 
to  act.  does  not  reflect  to  me  a  mature 
understanding  of  foreign  policy;  and  it 
seems  to  me  naive  to  think  that  rejec- 
tion of  this  arms  sale  wUl  somehow 
strike  a  blow  against  terrorism,  or  that 
it  will,  in  the  long  run.  contribute  to 
the  security  of  Israel. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would 
make  that  pertains  more  generaUy  to 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Middle  East, 
and  that  explains,  in  part,  why  this 
arms  sales  proposal  Is  in  such  trouble. 
Given  the  level  of  attention  and  ex- 
citement generated  in  the  White 
House  by  other  foreign  policy  Issues,  I 
have  been  surprised  by  the  relatively 
casual  attitude  that  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted,  thus  far,  with  re- 
spect to  this  resolution.  It  is  true  that 
administration  representatives  of  mod- 
erate rank  have  called  the  approval  of 
this  arms  sale  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity, but  it  is  obviously  not  suffi- 
ciently vital  to  warrant  the  personal 
attention  of  the  President  or  Vice 


President,  neither  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  volunteered  a  word 
about  the  subject. 

We  have  not  heard  this  issue  dis- 
cussed by  the  President  on  one  of  his 
Saturday  noon  broadcasts;  it  has  not 
been  the  focus  of  a  prime  time  ad- 
dress; it  has  not  even  been  accorded 
the  status  of  an  op-ed  piece  from  the 
White  House  Director  of  Communica- 
tions. 

I  make  this  observation,  because  of  a 
larger  issue  that  concerns  me  a  great 
deal.  I  know  it  is  fashionable  to  com- 
pare this  administration's  foreign 
policy  favorably  with  that  of  its  prede- 
cessor, but  I  think  the  least  one  can 
say  is  that  during  the  Carter  years,  we 
used  to  hear  administration  officials 
from  the  President  on  down  speak  oc- 
casionally about  what  they  were  for. 
instead  of  simply  what  they  were 
against,  and  we  saw  a  willingness  to 
devote  time  and  energy  to  the  difficult 
tasks  of  constructive  diplomacy, 
whether  or  not  immediate  headlines 
or  political  benefits  were  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studos]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOBfFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  pcsition  that  I 
am  articulating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  world 
knows  by  now  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  against  Qadhafi,  but  I 
doubt  10  Members  of  this  House  could 
provide  a  coherent  explanation  of 
what  the  positive  goals  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
what  the  strategy  is  for  seeing  that 
these  goals  are  achieved. 

This  administration  is  against  terror- 
ism—fine; it  is  also  against  commu- 
nism and  arms  control.  But  negativism 
is  not  much  of  a  policy.  Today,  the 
House  will  vote  to  reject  an  arms  sale. 
As  one  who  wlU  be  in  the  minority  on 
this  issue.  I  would  like  to  argue  that 
the  resolution  before  us  will  damage 
administration  policy.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  damage  something  whose 
nature  and  whose  very  existence  is  one 
of  the  best  kept  secrets— if  not  the 
only  kept  secret— in  Washington. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  kindness,  and  I  yield  back  any  time 
that  I  may  have  remaining. 

Mi.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htok]  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke,  Mr. 
Studds.  I  think  he  had  a  very  excel- 
lent, brilliant  analysis  of  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  that  confronts  us. 


My  speaking  in  the  well  surely  ii  not 
going  to  change  any  votes  or  even  any 
attitude.  It  is  an  exercise  In  sheer  self- 
indulgence. 

But  I  have  always  believed  we  are  ac- 
countable not  only  for  our  words  but 
for  our  silences. 

It  is  difficult  to  stand  by  and  see 
David  Stockman's  assessment  of  the 
courage  of  Congress  gn4>pllng  with 
the  tough  Issues,  grasping  the  nettle, 
validated  without  at  least  making 
some  small  protest,  however  unavail- 
ing. 

The  decision  we  have  to  make  today, 
and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  is 
"shall  our  poUcy  in  the  Bfiddle  East  be 
one  of  hunkering  down  behind  the 
sandbags  on  the  Oolan  Heights?"  Or 
"shall  we  play  the  role  of  honest 
broker,  seek  the  role  of  honest  broker 
and  maintain  some  leverage,  some 
credibility,  some  influence  with  the 
moderate  Arab  States?" 

There  are  some  basic  facts  that  have 
to  be  considered.  These  weapons  do 
not  upset  the  balance  of  power  against 
Israel,  and  nobody  says  they  do.  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  vital  and  it  is  danger- 
ous. There  is  a  war  going  on  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  The  Afghanistanl 
people  are  suffering  a  bloody  invasion 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  South  Yemen  is 
in  Communist  chaos.  Libya  is  spread- 
ing its  poison  all  throughout  the  areas 
of  the  world.  Syria  is  increasingly  be- 
coming an  armed  camp  with  Soviet 
weapons. 

There  are  radical  extremists  every- 
where. At  this  moment  in  time,  what 
do  we  do?  Turn  our  back  on  a  moder- 
ate Arab  State  that  is  a  friend  of  this 
country. 

These  radical  extremists  hate  us, 
they  hate  Israel,  and  they  hate  every- 
one who  deals  with  us. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
said  that  the  security  of  these  weap- 
ons is  high.  So  let  us  not  make  any 
mistakes  on  that. 

A  defensible,  strong  Saudi  Arabia 
has  many  advantages:  it  bolsters  mod- 
erate Arabs  everywhere.  Do  we  need 
moderate  Arabs?  I  would  say  we  do.  It 
would  deter  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Libya, 
and  the  rest,  and  it  lessens  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  using  American  troops  in 
the  area.  Remember  President  Carter 
said  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  of 
the  most  important  places  where  our 
national  interests  were  at  stake. 

The  Saudis  have  helped  the  search 
for  peace  in  Lebanon.  They  have 
helped  and  are  helping  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan.  They  have 
helped  and  supported  Pakistan,  which 
is  a  country  bearing  the  burden  of  3 
million  refugees  from  Afghanistan. 
They  supported  the  moderate  forces 
necessary  in  the  Sudan.  We  are  fully 
committed  to  the  survival  and  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  But  our  friendships  in 
the  Arab  world  contribute  to  Israel's 
security.  The  Saudis  have  supported 


Jordan,  which  defied  radical  Arabi  aa 
reitoaing  relations  with  Egypt,  has 
helped  rehabilitate  Egypt  within  the 
Arab  world.  Is  that  useful?  Ii  that  a 
contribution  to  peace?  I  should  think 

lO. 

My  friends,  ai  terroriim  becomes  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  among 
the  radical  states  of  the  world,  ought 
we  not  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  those  moderate  Arab  States 
and  moderate  states  in  the  world 
which  resist  terrorism?  Do  we  isolate 
ourselves  from  all  Arab  States  and 
confirm  Qadhafi's  anti-American  rav- 
ings? The  Saudis  will  get  their  arms; 
so  much  for  our  influence  and  our  le- 
verage in  the  BClddle  East. 

We  cannot  give  the  Arab  world  an- 
other reason  to  hate  us.  I  think  of 
Lebanon  and  the  murderous  cross-fire 
there. 

Think  of  Syria  and  our  hostages. 
Think  of  Iran  and  its  visceral  hatred 
of  Americans.  Think  of  Libya  and  its 
irrational  and  pervasive  terrorism. 
You  cannot  compare  Saudi  Arabia 
with  these  caldrons  of  hatred.  Is  it  in 
Israel's  interest  that  we  maintain  our 
credibility  and  our  friendships  with 
these  moderate  Arab  States?  If  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Saudis  and  the  Jorda- 
nians will  have  an  essential  role  to 
play. 

Given  that  reality,  let  us  not  engage 
in  counterproductive  actions  that 
Jeopardize  critically  strategic  relation- 
ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  are  awfully 
hard  to  come  by  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Passage  of  this  resolution  is  no 
way  to  treat  a  friend,  and  it  is  no  con- 
tribution to  peace. 

Mr.  CHAiBJCAif.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  WoLPZ]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr  Chairman,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  to 
dl8i4)prove  the  pending  weapons  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  589. 
Included  in  the  proposed  $360  million 
sale  of  sophisticated  armaments  are 
200  shoulder-fired  Stinger  antiaircraft 
weapons.  1,600  air-to-air  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  100  Harpoon  alr-to-sea 
missiles.  The  administration's  initia- 
tive is  the  wrong  proposal,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  is  offered  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  It  should  be  unequlvo- 
cidly  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

Since  1971,  we  have  armed  the 
Saudis  with  more  than  $44  billion  of 
our  most  advanced  weapons— with  this 
administration  selling  $32  billion 
worth  of  military  equipment  since 
1981.  including  the  promised  delivery 
of  AWACS  aircraft. 

Each  suceeisive  transaction  has  been 
accompanied  by  assurances  from  the 
President  that  such  arms  sales  would 


further  the  national  security  Interests 
of  the  United  Btates-QMcifically, 
through  understandings  that  Saudi 
Arabia  would  help  support  our  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  interests  in  the 
region. 

For  example,  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
Baker  on  October  28,  1981— a  letter 
critical  to  the  Senate  vote  to  approve 
the  sale  of  AWACS— President  Reagan 
wrote: 

In  a  taffoader  sense,  by  enhsnctng  the  per- 
ception of  the  United  SUtes  aa  a  reliable  w- 
curlty  partner,  we  improve  the  prospects  (or 
closer  cooperation  between  ourwlvei  tad 
the  Saudi  government  in  working  toward 
our  common  goal  of  a  just  and  lasUns  peace 
in  the  region  *  *  *.  I  have  been  imprewed  by 
the  incTMuringly  oonstnicUve  policy  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  advandnc  the  prospects  (or  peace 
and  itabillty  In  the  Middle  East  *  *  M  am 
persuaded  that  this  growing  Saudi  InHuenoe 
is  vital  to  the  eventual  sett-'-ment  o(  the  dK- 
(erencfls  that  continue  to  divide  Israel  and 
the  rest  o(  the  Arab  world. 

I  wish  that  the  President's  faith  in 
Saudi  Arabia's  sharing  of  "common 
goals"  with  the  United  States  and  the 
pursuit  of  "constructive  policies"  were 
in  fact  Justified.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  done  nothing  in  the 
past  6  years  to  contribute  to  peace 
with  Israel,  or  to  assist  our  other  en- 
deavors in  the  region.  To  the  contrary, 
we  have  sought  from  Saudi  Arabia  Its 
cooperation  on  two  fundamental  mat- 
ters: the  peace  process  and  terrorism. 
On  each  count.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
failed  decisively. 

The  Saudi  leaden  have  consistently 
opposed  every  major  American  diplo- 
maUc  initiative  in  the  BCiddle  East- 
partlcularly  Camp  David  and  Israel's 
agreement  with  Lebanon.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  helped  orchestrate  the 
««^mpi^<gTi  to  isolate  and  punish  Egypt 
for  its  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  The 
Saudis  have  done  nothing  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  undertaken  by  King 
Hussein  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
Israel.  With  respect  to  terrorism. 
Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  finance  the 
PLO  and  other,  radical  elements  who 
perpetrate  the  wont  crimes  against  in- 
nocent victims  In  Israel,  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 
Saudi  Arabia  extends  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  Libya,  and  has 
pledged  to  help  Colonel  Qadhafi 
absorb  any  losses  from  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Libya. 

On  this  record  alone  of  divergent  al- 
liances and  practices  between  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
posed arms  sale  deserves  to  be  defeat- 
ed. But  the  transaction  is  flawed  on  its 
own  terms  as  well.  In  his  March  25, 
1986.  letter  to  Senator  Bob  Dole,  the 
President  argues  that  "recent  Iranian 
gains  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  have 
alarmed  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Gulf 
states  *  *  * .  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  make  clear  its  sup- 
port for  the  self-defense  of  our 
friends,  particularly  in  periods  of 
heightened    threat."    The    President 


also  dted  InstabOitjr  in  South  Yemm 
as  an  additional  factor  of  concern. 

Even  if  the  President's  geopoUUeal 
fean  were  fully  Justified,  this  arms 
package  does  nothing  to  alleviate 
them.  The  missiles  in  this  arms  sale 
wUl  not  be  deUvered  until  1989-1 
yean  from  now.  They  can  hardly 
deter  an  Imminent  Iranian  attack  on 
Saudi  territory.  If  the  Saudis  do 
Indeed  face  a  clear  and  mortal  threat, 
then  the  President  should  be  consult- 
ing with  the  Congress  on  a  oompre- 
hensive  U.S.  strategy  designed  to  re- 
solve the  regional  crisis— a  strategy 
that  could  mean  much  more  than  a 
package  of  missiles  due  for  delivery 
yean  from  today.  If  the  purpose  Is  to 
send  a  firm  and  unmistakeable  mes- 
sage to  the  AyatoUah  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  Iranian  incur- 
sions and  aggression  in  the  gulf,  there 
are  much  more  credible  ways  to  send— 
and  deliver— the  message.  But  a  time- 
release  sale  of  missiles  to  the  Saudis  is 
not  the  answer. 

The  central  issue  posed  by  this  pro- 
posal, once  again,  is:  What  is  to  be  the 
nature  of  our  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia?  Is  the  United  SUtes  to  be  pri- 
marily an  arms  trafficker,  using  weap- 
ons to  appease  political  pressures— or 
are  arms  sales  to  be  an  Integral  compo- 
nent of  a  larger  policy  that  meets  the 
national  security  and  political  inter- 
ests of  both  countries? 

Why  should  we  continue  to  support 
militarily  a  regime  which  exploits 
every  opportimlty  to  undercut  our  re- 
lationship with  both  Israel  and  more 
moderate  Arab  states  in  the  region, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Jordan? 

Is  it  reidly  so  much  to  ask  Saudi 
Arabia,  four  decades  after  Israel's 
birth,  to  simply  recognize  its  existence 
and  try  to  establish  a  nonhostile  rela- 
tionship with  that  coimtry?  Must  we 
continue  to  arm  a  country  that  views 
our  strongest  ally  in  the  BCiddle  East- 
Israel— as  a  criminal,  pariah  enter- 
prise? 

The  burden  is  on  the  administration 
to  Justify  this  sale,  and  respond  to 
these  questions.  They  have  not  done 
so.  This  proposal  is  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional security,  it  is  unjustified,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  defeated. 

I  urge  the  House  to  overwhelmingly 
approve  House  Joint  Resolution  589. 

D  1850 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wnsal. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  again  being 
Mked  to  make  policy  based  on  the 
myth  that  we  can  somehow  buy 
friendship  from  alleged  moderate 
Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are 
being  told  that  we  have  two  friends  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  State  of  Israel 
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and,  of  course,  the  Saudis,  and  that  In 
this  case  we  have  to  help  one  friend  as 
we  have  helped  the  other. 

Let  us  look  a  little  bit  at  the  facts 
before  we  decide  that  we  should 
equate  the  two  friendships. 

First  of  all,  the  record  shows  fairly 
clearly  that  we  cannot  get  much  help 
in  terms  of  pursuing  peace  negotia- 
tions in  the  Middle  E^t  from  the 
Saudis. 

In  1981.  the  President  sought  to  win 
approval  of  the  AW  ACS  aircraft  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  assured  the 
Senate  that  the  Saudis  would  recipro- 
cate by  providing  "substantial  assist- 
ance" toward  "the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion" of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

That  is  not  what  has  happened.  In- 
stead, the  Saudi  Arabians  have  re- 
mained intimately  connected  with 
Syria,  a  militant  rejectionist  state  that 
advocates  terrorism.  It  has  remained 
steadfast  in  its  opposition  to  the  Camp 
David  accords.  And  it  has  insisted  that 
Russia  cochair  Middle  East  peace  talks 
and  has  called  for  recognition  of  "le- 
gitimate Soviet  interests  in  the  Middle 
East."  Those  are  the  Saudis'  words. 

Furthermore,  it  has  continually  re- 
fused to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
peacefully  coexist  with  its  neighbors. 

Fiuthermore.  the  notion  that  they 
are  a  friend  of  ours  equal  to  the  Israe- 
li's Is  Jiist  a  myth  as  welL 

In  the  fight  against  terrorism,  they 
have  affirmed  "total  solidarity  with 
Qadhafi,"  and  in  the  recent  confronta- 
tion responded  to  the  United  States 
strike  on  Libyan  terrorism  infrastruc- 
ture by  saying  that  they  were  "firmly 
at  Libya's  side  in  the  face  of  the 
savage  aggression  perpetrated  by  the 
United  States  administration."  Now, 
that  rhetoric,  in  my  Judgment,  is  far 
beyond  what  would  be  necessary  for 
mere  Arab  solidarity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  would  say  is  the 
notion  that  we  have  two  friends  in  the 
BCiddle  East  that  we  should  be  trying 
to  be  helping  in  some  kind  of  an  even- 
handed  way  has  not  borne  out  to  be 
true  in  the  past,  and  it  will  not  in  the 
future. 

We  should  pass  this  resolution  and 
prevent  this  sale  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  589,  which 
would  signal  this  body's  strong  disapproval  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  $354  milNon  worth  of  sophisticated 
miBSiios. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  ttiis  sale  is 
not  in  America's  interest 

Of  paramount  importance,  the  Saudis  have 
behaved  in  a  manner  inimical  to  United  States 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  Saudi  Arabia  has 
not  supported  American  efforts  to  achieve  a 


peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-laraeN  de- 
pute. The  Saudis  oppose  the  Camp  David 
agreement  and  continue  to  wortt  against 
Egypt's  desire  to  be  a  fully  participating 
member  of  the  Arab  commuriity  again.  The 
Saudis  have  undermined  United  States  efforts 
to  perpetuate  the  indirect  dialog  between  Jor- 
dan's King  Hussein  and  ttie  Israeli  Goverrv 
ment,  and  have  encouraged  talks  between 
Hussein  and  Syria's  rejectionist  President 
Hafez  el-Assad  in  an  effort  to  move  Hussein 
away  from  a  peace  agreement  with  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  contirHjes  to  maintain  a  state  of 
technical  war  with  Israel,  our  key  ally  in  tf>e 
Mkidle  East  and  they  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
oust  Israel  from  Interrutional  bodies,  including 
tfie  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  the  Saudis  continue  to  provkJe 
financial  and  diplomatic  support  for  nations 
and  organizations  that  utilize  terrorism  to 
achieve  ttieir  goals.  Last  year  they  gave  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  ttie  PLC  and  Syria, 
both  of  whom  have  t}een  responsit)ie  for  ter- 
rorism directed  against  Americans  in  the  past 
Most  recently,  ttie  Saudis  condemned  the 
United  States  retaliatory  strike  against  Libyan 
terrorist  kingpin  Muammar  Qadhafi. 

This  sale  has  been  rationalized  by  many  on 
tfie  basis  that  the  Saudis  need  these  weapons 
to  defend  against  ttie  threat  of  an  Iranian  inva- 
sion. But  ttie  facts  indk»te  ottierwise.  The 
Saudis  already  have  a  significant  edge  over 
Iran  in  numbers  of  sophistk:ated  operational 
combat  aircraft  and  missiles.  The  Iranian  Air 
Force,  after  6  years  of  war  with  Iraq,  has  been 
decimated.  Its  stores  are  depleted.  There  is 
no  question  that  Iraq  rules  the  skies  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  conflk± 

The  most  significant  threat  to  ttie  Saudi 
Kingdom  today  comes  not  from  across  ttie 
Kuwaiti  border,  but  from  within.  At  the  least, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Shi'ite  Moslems  live 
and  work  in  Saudi  Arabia  today,  many  in  the 
gulf  oilfiekte.  Past  events  indnate  ttvat  there  is 
a  signficant  reservoir  of  support  for  the  Ayatd- 
lah  Khomeini  among  ttiem.  Missiles  will  do 
little  to  stave  off  this  threat 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sale  is  a  bad  klea.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  oppose  it  and  send  a  dear 
message  to  ttie  Saudis  — tfiey  cannot  hope  to 
gain  this  type  of  United  States  assistance  if 
ttiey  continue  to  undermine  United  States  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  MkJdIe  East  peace. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sexbkrliiig]. 

Bir.  SEXBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  real  dilemma 
for  those  of  us  who  feel  that  It  is  very 
important  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  in  the  position  to  mediate 
some  of  the  serious  issues  In  the 
Middle  East  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
tremists. 

Nobody  who  believes  in  our  type  of 
government  would  say  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  is  the  ideal  form 
of  organization  of  society.  But  they 
are  confronted  with  the  possibility 
that  Iran,  for  example,  could  try  to 
move  onto  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Per- 


haps If  the  Inq-Iran  war  were  settled. 
Iraq  might  try  to  do  so.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  fanatical  extremists  in  the 
Middle  East  who  would  like  to  over- 
turn the  Saudi  GoTemment.  So  I  do 
not  think  we  can  Just  dismiss  out  of 
hand,  as  the  previous  speaker  did. 
wanting  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  a  country  that  is  so  strategically 
important  and  is,  after  all.  a  moderate 
government  as  some  go. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  we  would  want  to 
turn  over  to  any  government  in  that 
area  the  so-called  Stinger  missiles, 
which  are  Jtist  made  to  order  for  ter- 
rorists to  attack  airplanes  at  any  air- 
port in  the  world.  By  the  same  token, 
we  should  not  be  giving  them  to  Sa- 
vimbi,  to  the  Contras  or  to  any  other 
country  outside  of  NATO  or  allies  that 
we  know  we  can  rely  on.  That  is  the 
feature  of  this  arms  sale  package  that 
makes  me  rise  to  strongly  oppose  this 
proposed  sale  and  to  support  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  If  the  Stingers 
were  taken  out.  then  I  would  revise  my 
position  and  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  sale  of  the  other  weapons  in 
the  package  to  Saudi  Arabia  so  they 
can  protect  themselves  against  the 
more  aggressive  and  fanatical  states  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  is  the 
message  sent  by  the  action  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN].  a  member  of  otir  committee. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  the  two  distin- 
guished leaders  of  our  parties  in  for- 
eign affairs,  I  wish  that  all  debates 
conducted  in  this  chamber  could  take 
place  with  such  honorable  level  of 
debate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  a  very  tough  subject  to  ap- 
proach, because  we  do  want  to  keep 
the  Saudis  as  a  friend.  But  every  now 
and  then,  every  5  to  10  years,  there 
comes  along  a  vote  that  I  think  Mem- 
bers would  do  well  to  contemplate  re- 
garding the  consequences  of  a  particu- 
lar vote  which  has  the  unique  ability 
to  come  back  and  bite  them  years 
later,  even  when  they  find  themselves 
as  former  Members  of  Congress. 

If  sometime  in  the  next  decade,  or 
even  further  into  the  future,  a  Stinger 
missile  traceable  back  to  any  Bfiddle 
Eastern  country  knocks  down  some 
Jumbo  Jet  somewhere  in  the  world  and 
300  to  400  innocent  people  die.  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  some  Members  in  this 
Chamber,  still  here  or  retired,  if  they 
have  to  realize  that  their  vote  on  tkds 
issue  is  traceable  back  to  that  particu- 
lar Stinger  missile. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  It 
the  gentleman  opposes  Stingers  to  Sa- 
vimbl  then? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  was 
Just  about  to  comment  on  that. 

Because  of  the  research  I  have  done 
on  this  missile,  and  it  is  made  In  a 
California  district  of  our  colleague, 
Mr.  I^wis  of  California,  this  particu- 
lar debate  has  caused  me  to  rethink 
how  we  should  allocate  and  control 
Stinger  missiles.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
HTDE  knows  very  well  that  I  have  pre- 
viously suggested  in  this  well  that 
Stinger  missiles  should  go  to  the  cou- 
rageous leader  of  the  freedom  forces 
in  Angola.  Ux.  Savlmbi.  and  to  the 
courageous  forces  fighting  for  freedom 
in  Nicaragua,  against  the  Communists, 
and  also  the  people  being  genoclded  by 
Soviet  weaponry  in  Afghanistan.  The 
real  question  is:  How  can  we  prevent 
this  small  but  powerful  weapon  of 
freedom  from  being  so  easily  turned 
into  a  wei^Ton  of  terrorism? 

Now  I  want  our  coimtries'  friendship 
to  continue  with  Saudi  Arabia.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  said,  it  is  Important  that  the 
Hotise  of  Saud  remain  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  But  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  BClnnesota  [Mr.  WdirI  and 
those  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lcvml  and  others 
who  question  whether  or  not  this 
friendship  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  two- 
way  street  or  whether  it  is  Just  a  one- 
way  street.  Forty-four  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  our  arms  over  the  last  few 
years  1b  too  much  of  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Saudis,  given  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  leaking  money  into  terrorist 
groups  around  the  world  and  contin- 
ues to  make  outrageous  denunciations 
of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of 
Arab  unity. 

D  1400 

Since  1913,  when  a  band  of  very  bold 
and  courageous  Arab  tribesmen,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Empty  Quarter,  took 
over  a  small  fort  and  began  the  House 
of  Baud,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  fact. 
Sheik  Tamanl,  the  distinguished  Har- 
vard graduate,  is  exercising  Incredible 
power  over  otir  economy  with  the 
petro  dollars  that  are  exchanged 
around  the  world. 

I  think  that  a  real  show  of  support 
by  the  Saudis  would  be  a  little  more 
decency  extended  toward  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  on 
energy  questions  and  an  absolutely 
clean  bill  of  health  on  not  helping  ter- 
rorism before  we  approve  any  more 
sales  like  this. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bomosl. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  this 
body,  no  dtisen  of  this  Nation,  can 
doubt  the  vital  importance  of  the 
BCiddle  East,  or  the  fragile  nature  of 
its  politics.  Since  World  War  II  our 
Nation's  policy  in  the  region  has  been 
guided  by  twin  goals,  goals  that  are 
mutually  reinforcing. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  have  dedicat- 
ed ourselves  to  an  unwavering  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  Israel,  our  clos- 
est ally  in  the  region.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  tried  to  maintain  close 
relationships  with  the  more  moderate 
Arab  States,  as  a  bridge  to  peace  and 
as  the  key  to  guaranteeing  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  Western  World. 

Today,  these  goals  are  threatened  as 
never  before.  Radicalism  is  on  the  rise 
throughout  the  BClddle  East. 

From  the  militant  fundamentalism 
of  the  Ayatollah  in  Iran  to  the  terror- 
ist regime  of  Qadhafi,  extremists  pre- 
vail. Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is 
important  that  we  strengthen  our  ties 
with  the  more  moderate  nations  in  the 
Arab  world. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today,  to  prohibit  the  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  advance  United  States 
goals  in  the  region.  It  will  only  serve 
to  erode  our  Influence.  It  will  undercut 
our  relations  with  this  pro-Western. 
anti-Soviet  nation.  And  it  wiU  give 
greater  fuel  to  the  radicals  who  seek 
to  hvunlllate  the  United  States  and 
drive  us  from  the  region. 

This  proposed  arms  package  will  not 
disrupt  the  balance  of  power  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbora.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  defense  specialists  both  here 
and  in  Israel  have  confirmed  that  it 
presents  no  security  threat  to  Israel. 

Instead,  it  wiU  bolster  Saudi  Arabia 
against  possible  attack  from  Iran  or 
the  Soviet-backed  regime  In  South 
Yemen.  It  will  provide  that  nation 
with  a  greater  ability  to  protect  inter- 
national access  to  the  oil  reserves  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  do  not  endorse  this  sale  of  arms  to 
the  Saudis  without  some  reservations. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  as  support- 
ive of  United  States  policies  in  the 
region  as  we  all  would  have  liked  to 
see.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  Saudis'  recent  criticisms  of  United 
States  actions  against  Libya.  But  this 
should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  Saudi 
Arabia's  own  firm  commitment  to 
stand  as  a  bulwark  agidnst  the  extrem- 
ist forces  in  the  region. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  this 
package  that  the  Saudis  do  not  al- 
ready have  in  their  arsenal,  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  about  the  transfer  of 
additional  Stinger  missiles  to  this  vola- 
tile region  of  the  world.  These  shoul- 
der-held antiaircraft  tnlsslles  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  transport,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  easy  to  hide.  They  are  a  ter- 
rorist's dream. 


This  administration  has  embarked 
on  a  campaign  to  transfer  these  bo> 
phlsticated  miniles  to  various  forces 
throughout  the  world— Including  guer> 
rilla  groups  In  Afghanistan  and 
Angola.  The  danger  is  Increasing  that 
they  will  fall  into  the  terrorist  hands. 
We  should  never  transfer  such  weap- 
ons without  receiving  strict  assurances 
as  to  their  use. 

Finally.  It  always  gives  me  pause  to 
consider  how  much  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy  today  depends  on  ce- 
menting a  military  tie  with  other  na- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  the  proliferation 
of  arms  throughout  the  world  serves 
the  long  term  interest  of  peace. 

But  each  arms  sale  must  be  consid- 
ered on  its  own  terms,  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  security  needs  of 
that  time  and  place.  I  understand  the 
serious  objections  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  to  this  sale,  and  I  share 
many  of  these  concerns.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation. 
In  the  interest  of  stability  in  the 
Bilddle  East,  to  go  forward  with  this 
package. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  pro-Western  States  of 
the  Arab  world.  Adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution would  send  the  wrong  signal  to 
oiu-  allies,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
the  forces  of  terror  in  the  region. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  diitingulBhed 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MASSIMO],  a  member  of  our  committee. 
BCr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  the  proposed  sale  of 
354  million  dollars'  worth  of  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  am  puzaled  as  to 
why  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
rallied  against  this  sale. 

The  Israelis  are  not  objecting  to  the 
sale.  The  pro-Israel  lobby,  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee,  is 
not  opposed  to  the  sale.  If  the  Saudi 
acquisition  of  these  missiles  is  a  threat 
to  Israel,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
claim.  I  am  confident  that  the  Israelis 
would  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the 
United  States  is  not  selling  anything 
new  to  the  Saudis.  The  missiles  in 
question,  the  Harpoon  and  Sidewind- 
er, are  kinds  the  Saudis  have  brought 
before,  integrated  into  their  armed 
services  and  successfully  kept  from  ir- 
responsible hands.  This  sale  is  simply 
a  resupply.  Iran's  increasingly  belliger- 
ent behavior  and  aggressiveness 
against  the  moderate,  oil-rich  gulf 
states  Including  Saudi  Arabia  makes 
the  need  for  this  resupply  even  great- 
er. It  la  in  America's  national  Interest 
to  keep  the  Persian  Gulf  stable  and  its 
oil  flowing.  This  proposed  missile  sale 
will  help  us  succeed  in  this  goal. 

Should  this  routine  resupply  be 
blocked.  It  could  be  deterlmental  to 
American  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle 
East.  WhUe  the  United  SUtes  strike 
against  Libya  was  a  Justified  attack 
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•gaizist  terrorism  which  I  strongly 
support,  it  did  put  moderate.  pro- 
Western  Arab  States  like  Saudi  Arabia 
in  a  difficult  position.  Our  failure  to 
supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  neces- 
sary missiles  for  Its  defense  would 
signal  that  the  United  States  cannot 
rii«t<ngiii«h  between  radical  Arab 
States  that  practice  terror  and  moder- 
ate Arab  States  that  seek  protection. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

In  addition,  the  refusal  to  sell  these 
missiles  to  the  Saudis  would  force  the 
Saudis  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  de- 
fensive needs.  Tou  may  recall  that  last 
year  after  we  decided  not  to  seU  F-15's 
to  the  Saudis,  they  purchased  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  comparable  Brit- 
ish Tornado  aircraft.  Similarly,  if  we 
forbid  this  resupply  request,  the 
Saudis  will  turn  to  the  Europeans 
again  denjring  American  industry  mil- 
lions in  business,  further  exacerbating 
our  trade  deficit,  and  presenting  more 
of  a  threat  of  such  weapons  falling 
into  the  hands  of  terrorists  and 
others. 

Again,  the  opposition  to  this  sale  has 
little  substance.  The  Saudis  need  this 
resupply  to  help  instire  the  free  flow 
of  oil.  Israel's  security  is  not  endan- 
gered. The  Israelis  are  not  even  object- 
ing to  this  proposed  sale.  Finally,  as 
the  President  and  the  State  Depisut- 
ment  correctly  warn,  failure  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  seciulty  needs  of 
our  moderate  Arab  friends  like  Saudi 
Arabia  will  severely  damage  oiu*  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  and  will  force 
America's  other  allies  to  question  our 
credibility  and  commitments  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  support  the  President's  proposed 

arms  sale  to  the  Saudis.  It  is  in  the 

best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28. 1986] 

The  Saudi  MtMtTj  sus 

Something  odd  and  unfortunate  is  taking 
place  in  Congreaa  on  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  $354  million  worth  of  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Israelis  are  not  object- 
ing to  the  sale.  The  pro-Israel  lobby,  the 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
has  decided  not  to  throw  its  weight  actively 
against  the  sale.  Yet  the  foreign  relations 
committees  of  both  houses  have  voted 
against,  and  majorities  on  the  floor  may 
follow.  The  question  Is  whether  Congress, 
especially  the  Senate,  will  be  able  to  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  expected 
presidential  veto  of  a  resolution  of  disap- 
provaL  It  could  be  dose. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  Is  that 
the  administration  has  not  focused  sharply 
enou^  on  explaining  the  Saudi  transaction, 
and  reflexive  general  opponents  of  arras 
sales  to  Arabs  have  seized  on  transient  and 
superficial  considemtions  to  sway  Inatten- 
tive ooUeagues.  Certainly  there  is  little  visi- 
ble substance  to  the  opposition. 

The  miasDes  in  question,  for  example,  are 
all  of  kinds  the  Saudis  have  bought  before, 
integrated  Into  their  military  forces  and 
kept  from  Irresponsible  hands.  The  require- 
ment for  the  United  States  to  malte  good  on 
routine  resupply,  at  a  moment  when  Iran  is 
pressing  ag^readvely  against  the  moderate 


Oulf  states  should  be  evident  to  anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  stability  of  this  region. 

The  opponents  declare  with  a  certain 
flourish  that  the  Saudis  deplored  the  attack 
on  Libya  and  have  otherwise  conducted 
their  own  foreign  policy,  not  to  speak  of 
their  own  oU  policy.  This  is  an  approach 
more  suitable  to  a  high  school  debate.  Of 
course  the  Saudis  have  a  Saudi  purpose  and 
perspective.  The  relevant  consideration  Is 
whether  there  Is  not  a  broad  overlap  of 
Saudi  and  American  interests,  and  whether 
it  is  not  to  American  advantage  to  try  to 
make  it  broader.  It  takes  an  unusual 
narrow-mindedness  to  demand  an  Identity 
of  views  down  the  line,  or  to  think  that  this 
is  a  good  time  to  teach  the  Saudis  a  lesson 
in  obedience. 

Apart  from  the  fact  tiiat  ol)edience  les- 
sons are  never  an  intelligent  Instnmient  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  actually  Just  about  the 
worst  time.  The  American  attack  on  Libya 
had  its  reasons,  but  it  also  had  Its  effects, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  sharp  ttii^mma.  for 
those  Arab  states  that,  like  Saudi  Arabia, 
hope  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Arab  comrade- 
ship and  American  patronage  at  the  same 
time.  The  most  efficient  way  to  turn  a  diffi- 
cult situation  into  a  disastrous  one  is  for  the 
United  States  to  show  it  caimot  distinguish 
between  radical  Arab  states  that  practice 
terror  and  moderate  Arab  states  that  seek 
shelter.  The  former  must  be  isolated,  the 
latter  must  be  encouraged.  That  compels 
Washington  to  show  its  understanding,  in 
palpable  ways,  of  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  f  riencUy  Arab  states. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Idr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  conditions  established  by 
Congress  for  the  1981  sale  of  AWAC's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  were  straightforward.  They  stipu- 
lated ttiat  Saudi  Arabia  would  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  regional  peace  effort,  and  ttuit  the 
sale  Itself  would  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  area.  Clearly,  these  existing  conditions 
have  oeen  not  met  And  clearly,  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  tiie  placing  of  those  con- 
ditions remain  the  same  today. 

For  this  reason,  I  stror)gly  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  589,  which  would  bar  the 
sale  of  $354  million  worth  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  con- 
sistentiy  opposed  the  Camp  David  peace  ac- 
cords, and  other  United  States  sponsored 
MIdde  East  peace  initiatives  is  plainly  evident 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  It  dear  to 
Saudi  Arabia  that  the  United  States  wMI  no 
longer  sell  advanced  weapons  to  a  questior>- 
able  Middle  East  ally. 

The  United  States  has,  in  the  past  gained 
very  little  from  its  previous  arms  shiprnents  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  now  tira  United  States 
stands  to  gain  even  less  from  selling  even 
more  weaponry  to  the  Saudis.  Whether  or  not 
Saudi  Arabia  needs  to  augment  its  Inventory 
of  3,000  Sidewinder,  400  Stinger,  and  100 
Harpoon  missiles  to  counter  a  threat  from 
Iran,  this  sate  does  not  serve  United  States 
national  interests.  Saudi  Arabia  already  has 
enough  weaponry  to  counter  any  conceivable 
threat  Providing  the  Saudis  with  more  fire- 
power than  they  need  simply  increases  the 


likelihood  of  Ngh-technoiogy  wMVwnt  Ming 
into  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wouM  like  to  remind  my  oo(- 
leagues  that  this  $354  wmon  missile  padiage 
is  part  of  a  $1  biHion  arms  sale  package  which 
the  administratkxi  broke  up  into  smallar  por- 
tkxn.  The  arguments  against  selling  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  however,  are  still  vaM  Saudi 
Arabia  has  not  addressed  the  deep  concerns 
of  Congress  reganflng  arms  sales,  wftether  for 
a  sale  of  $1  billion  or  one  of  $354  millk>n. 

The  1981  conditkxw  have  not  been  met 
and  the  great  concern  in  Congress  is  legiti- 
mate. Selling  the  Saudto  more  missiles  wouW 
only  reward  them  for  their  scorn  of  the  peace 
process,  and  for  their  partk:ipatk)n  in  every 
Arab  war  against  Israel.  It  Is  dear  from  the 
ovenvtielming  reiectkMi  by  the  Senate  of  this 
arms  sale  package  ttiat  the  Amerkwi  people 
don't  want  to  support  an  uncertain  ally.  Con- 
gress shoukl  reject  the  administration's  Saudi 
arms  package. 

BAr.  LEVINE  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScHium]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chahman  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 589  to  prohibit  President 
Reagan  from  proceeding  with  his  pro- 
posed sale  of  miasilefl  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  sale 
and  find  it  dif f ictilt  to  understand  why 
we  are  even  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  this  proposal  at  this 
time. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  selling  the 
Saudis  a  $354-mlllion  package  of  so- 
phisticated missiles,  including  some 
1,600  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles.  800 
portable  shoulder-fired  ground-to-air 
missiles,  and  100  air-launched  Har- 
poon antiship  missiles. 

While  none  of  these  arms  are  new  to 
the  Saudi  inventory,  this  sale  should 
not  be  made  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  past,  supporters  have  justi- 
fied arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  en- 
courage Saudi  participation  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

This  has  never  happened. 

In  fact,  the  Saudis  have  consistently 
worked  to  undermine  American  peace 
Initiatives  in  the  region,  particularly  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  Saudis  opposed  the  Camp  David 
process,  punishing  Egypt  for  making 
peace  with  IsraeL 

They  continue  to  obstruct  Egjrpt's 
efforts  to  reestablish  relations  with 
the  Arab  world. 

The  Saudis  thwarted  the  September 
1982  Reagan  peace  initiative  by 
threatening  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Jordan  if  King  Hussein  en- 
tered into  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel  and  by  repeatedly  undermining 
King  Hussein's  efforts  to  overcome 
the  FLO  veto. 

The  Saudis  undermined  American 
policies  in  Lebanon  by  refusing  to  ful- 
fill an  explicit  promise  to  use  their  le- 


verage on  Syria  to  penuade  the  Syr- 
ians to  withdraw  from  Lebanon. 

Instead,  after  the  United  States  had 
negotiated  an  agreement  for  Israeli 
withdrawal,  they  urged  the  United 
States  to  scrap  the  accord  and  then 
denounced  the  United  States  presence 
in  Lebanon. 

At  the  United  Nations  last  Decem- 
ber, the  Saudis  voted  to  "isolate  Israel 
In  all  fields"  and  proclaimed  that 
"Israel  is  not  a  peace-loving  nation." 
thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  expel- 
ling Israel  from  the  United  Nations. 

Would  anyone  in  this  Chamber  sug- 
gest that  these  actions  have  Improved 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Bfiddle 
East? 

Equally  disturbing,  especially  In  view 
of  recent  events,  is  Saudi  Arabia's  fl- 
nanciai  support  to  the  kingpins  of 
international  terrorism. 

The  FLO,  Syria.  Iraq,  and  other 
Arab  nations  were  promised  a  total  of 
$3  billion  per  year  by  the  signatories 
of  the  1979  Baghdad  agreement. 

Since  that  time.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the 
only  country  which  has  fulfilled  Its 
annual  funding  obligation  tmder  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  contributing  over  $1 
billion  per  year. 

Just  last  year,  Saudi  Arabia  provided 
nearly  $30  million  to  the  FLO.  ena- 
bling It  to  continue  its  terrorist  activi- 
ties. 

Why  are  we  even  asked  to  consider 
selUng  advanced  weapons  to  a  nation 
which  has  bankrolled  the  sponsors  of 
terrorism  throughout  the  world? 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
several  crates  of  American-made  M-16 
rifles  shipped  to  Saudi  Arabia  were 
found  by  the  Israelis  in  FLO  caches  In 
Beirut. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  FIX)  re- 
ceived these  rifles  from  the  Saudis, 
there  can  be  no  aastirance  that  other 
weapons— such  as  the  shoulder-fired 
Stinger  missiles— will  not  wind  up  In 
the  hands  of  terrorists. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  labor  the 
point. 

The  Saudis  have  utterly  failed  to 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  they  have  proven 
to  be  tmfalthful  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

This  sale  should  not  go  forward  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  it  down. 

Mr.  BROOBCFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ZscHATT],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

BCr.  Chaiiman,  this  debate  that  we 
are  having  today  has  raised  a  number 
of  issues  about  this  proposed  sale. 

Some  say  these  weapons  pose  an  in- 
creased threat  to  Israel.  However,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  are  a  resupply  of 


defensive  weapons  that  are  already  in 
the  Saudi  arsenal  and  present  no  new 
capabilities  for  the  Saudis. 

Some  will  say  these  weapons  aren't 
necessary  because  the  Saudis  already 
have  plenty,  so  no  more  are  really 
needed.  Perhaps  they  aren't  really 
needed,  but  the  Saudis  believe  that 
they  are  needed  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  their  radical  neigh- 
bors. Should  we  in  Congress  be  the 
ones  to  decide  if  the  Saudis  are  spend- 
ing their  defense  money  wisely? 

Some  say  they  oppose  this  sale  be- 
cause the  Stingers  could  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  terrorists.  That  threat,  such 
as  it  is.  already  exists  with  the  existing 
stockpile,  and  the  Saudis  record  of 
controlling  the  weapons  they  already 
have  has  been  impeccable. 

I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  Issue 
in  this  debate  that  matters.  That  issue 
is:  Can  the  word  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  be  relied  upon  by 
countries  in  the  Middle  Bast? 

If  President  Reagan  cannot  deliver 
on  a  commitment  like  this  that  should 
be  nonoontroversial  he  certainly  won't 
be  viewed  as  being  able  to  deliver  on  a 
controversial  ooimnltment.  HIb  credi- 
bility will  be  undermined,  making  It 
Impossible  for  him  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

In  order  to  move  toward  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast  the 
moderate  Arab  countries  must  take 
some  rii^.  We  must  encourage  them 
to  take  such  risks,  but  they  won't  do 
so  if  they  can't  coimt  on  us. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Saudis  don't  deserve  this  sale  because 
they  haven't  done  enough  for  the 
peace  process.  They  haven't  done  all 
that  we  would  have  liked  them  to.  but 
it's  the  President's  responsibility  to 
manage  the  relationship  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  countriea- 
not  ours.  He  has  determined  that  this 
sale  is  Important.  8o  the  issue  is  not 
that  these  anna  are  a  threat  to  Israel: 
they're  not.  It's  not  whether  or  not 
they're  needed;  that's  the  Baudls  deci- 
sion. 

It's  not  whether  or  not  this  gives  ter- 
rorists aooess  to  Stingers,  and  it's  not 
whether  or  not  the  Saudis  have  been 
doing  enough  for  peaoe.  The  issue  Is: 
Can  the  word  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  be  reUed  upon  by  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  Bast?  Does  he  have 
any  credibility  at  all?  If  he  lacks  credi- 
bility, then  he  won't  be  able  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  bringing  a  juit  and 
lasting  peaoe  to  the  region. 

I  urge  my  oolleaguss  to  support 
President  Reagan  on  this  arms  sale,  to 
support  his  credibility  so  that  he  can 
pli^  a  constructive  role  In  achieving  a 
peaoe  arrangement  that  we  all  desire. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  made  exoellant  argu- 
ments  that  were  echoed  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htoi]  earlier,  but  I  think  to  clarify  a 
statement  made  by  the  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
I^vnm],  on  how  hard  the  administra- 
tion was  nghting  to  really  be  out  front 
on  this  issue,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion, out  of  ootirtesy  to  AIPAC  and  the  ' 
Jewish  leaders  in  America,  deliberate- 
ly was  not  out  front. 

a  1416 

Let  me  just  read  from  a  speech 
which  was  made  by  Tom  Dine  before 
AIPAC's  annual  meeting  just  the 
other  day,  in  which  he  said  something 
which  I  think  backs  up  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  just  said.  Mr.  Tom 
Dine,  the  executive  director  of  AIPAC, 
said: 

We  dedded  not  to  fight  an  snns  salt  be- 
cause in  our  best  judgment,  the  oost  of  a 
oonfrontatlon— 

At  this  time- 
would  have  been  greater  then  tbs  marginal 
benefit  of  stopping  the  arms  sale. 

And  listen  to  thli  now.  because  this 
is  Important.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  li  our  funoUoD  to  exsmlne  and  evaluaU 
the  fsoU  of  the  esse.  And  there  we  found 
that  there  was  s  oonsensus  among  defense 
experts 

And  the  Jewish  leaders  throughout 
America — 

saaodated  with  aU  faiUons  snd  sll  aehools 
of  thou^t,  that  this  partleular  paeksgs 
would  have  quesUonsble  impact  on  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  The  most  sutborltatlvs 
study  oondueted  found  that  this  paekage 
would  add  Uttle  of  oonsequenoe  to  the  exist- 
ing overall  threat  to  Israel 

And  the  statement  goes  on  and  on. 
But  that  is  why  the  administration 
was  not  out  front,  and  that  is  why  we 
thought  that  thla  would  simply  be  a 
matter  of  having  it  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a 
number  of  times  this  allegation  about 
AIPAC  and  about  IsraeL  The  reality  is 
that  frankly  neither  one  of  them  is  in- 
volved in  this  process.  For  the  first 
time,  we  can  In  fact  examine  an  arras 
sale  In  open  light  without  any  kind  of 
Inherent  pressure  being  placed  by  any- 
body, and  we  are  trylnt  to  examine  it 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  unriNB  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  RxoHAaBSOir]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  definition  of  "friends  of  the 
United  SUtes"  has  been  called  into 
question  lately  with  our  Libyan  bomb- 
ing and  the  Burppean  response.  I  am 
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prepared  to  support  a  sale  for  Saudi 
Arabia  if  the  Saudis  demonstrate  "the 
stmilar  kind  of  friendship."  They  have 
not  done  so. 

There  are  five  fundamental  reasons 
why  this  sale  should  be  rejected.  First, 
the  Saudis'  support  the  PLO  and  their 
terrorism.  Second,  they  have  contin- 
ued to  undermine  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  falling  to  support  mod- 
erate Arab  States  like  Jordan  and 
Egypt.  Third,  they  Joined  enthusiasti- 
cally in  the  condemnation  of  our 
Libyan  bombing  raid. 

The  State  Department  has  said  that 
the  Saudis  have  made  this  sale  a  test 
of  our  reliability  and  credibility  in 
terms  of  our  relationship.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  Saudis  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  be  their  friend  as  a  Member 
of  Congress;  I  am  prepared,  I  think,  in 
the  future  to  support  these  sales  if 
they  do  the  same  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardsoh]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LEarr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. Once  again,  the  administration  has 
notified  Congress  of  its  intent  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  fragile  stability  which  exists 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  time  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  over  $300 
million  for  sophisticated  missile  weap- 
onry to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  this  sale 
are  clear.  Saudi  Arabia  is  still  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Israel.  The  Saudis 
refuse  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  continue  to  support  the  Arab 
boycott  of  Israel.  Through  these  ac- 
tions the  Saudis  have,  in  fact,  under- 
mined prospects  for  peace  in  that  vola- 
tile area  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  evident  alliance  be- 
tween Libya's  Mu'ammar  Qadhaf  1  and 
Saudi  Arabia  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 
The  Saudis  condemned  our  most 
recent  attempt  to  end  Colonel  Qadha- 
fi's  reign  of  terror  and  brutality  and 
have  demonstrated  a  reluctance  to 
take  action  against  terrorism. 

The  reasons  for  supporting  this  sale 
are  not  so  clear.  The  Saudis  boast  of 
more  advanced  air-to-air  Sidewinder 
missiles  per  capable  fighter  plane  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
If  this  sale  were  to  be  "needs  based," 
the  Saudis  would  most  certainly  not 
be  on  the  list  of  recipients. 

This  sale  cannot  be  made  in  the  best 
interests  of  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Saudis  dismal  rela- 
tions with  Israel  have  not  encouraged 
progress  toward  this  goal.  Any  arms 
sale  to  the  Saudis  must  include  tangi- 
ble evidence  as  to  that  coimtry's  dedi- 
cation to  the  peace  process.  To  date, 
we  have  not  received  such  assiutmces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
Ill-advised  sale  and  to  press  for  the 


peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  that 
troubled  region. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

BCr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  House  Joint 
Resolution  589,  wtiich  disapproves  the  sale  of 
military  hardware  requested  for  Saudi  Arabia 
by  tt>e  administration,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  facts  about,  and  ac- 
tions taken  by,  this  so-called  frierKlly  nation. 
Saudi  Arabia's  support  of  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations  is  dismal.  In  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, ttie  Saudis  voted  with  our  Government 
only  11.2  percent  of  the  time  In  the  General 
Assembly.  Those  wtx}  support  the  proposed 
sale  state  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's support  on  every  facet  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Qo  they  mean  to  tell  us  that  an 
endorsement  rate  of  11.2  percent  is  consid- 
ered adequate,  or  demonstrative  of  what  is  a 
realistic  amount  of  support  we  shoukj  expect 
from  a  "friendly"  nation? 

Are  we  also  expected  to  accept  the  Saudis 
intrarisigence  on  ttie  issue  of  peace  In  ttie 
Mkldle  East?  The  truth  is  out  there  for  all  to 
see.  The  Saudis  have  refused  to  accept  the 
basic  U.N.  resolutions  ttiat  call  for  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
They  bankroll  Yasir  Arafat's  terrorist  band,  the 
PLO.  The  Saudis  have  even  gone  so  fair  as 
offering  to  offset  any  economk:  k>sses  sus- 
tained by  Libya  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  support  and  behavior  we  can 
expect  from  a  friend? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  juncture,  a 
United  States  weapons  sale  is  being  justified 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Iran-Iraq  war  threat- 
ens to  spill  over  to  Kuwait  and  possibly  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Saudis,  it  is  maintained,  need  the 
arms  for  this  imminent  ttireaL  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  even  if  approved,  this  shipment 
woukl  not  be  received  by  the  Saudis  until 
1989  or  1990  at  the  eariiesL 

Clearly,  this  sale  woukj  reward  the  Saudis 
before  tfiey  tiave  taken  any  public  or  positive 
steps  to  contribute  to  the  peace  process  and 
the  lessening  of  tenskxis  in  the  ragk>n.  I  am 
certain  that  if  my  colleagues  evaluate  ttie 
facts,  they  will  reach  the  same  undeniable 
conclusion  ttiat  I  have.  Ttie  proposed  sale  of 
$354  million  is,  quite  simply,  not  In  our  natran- 
al  interest 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bttsta- 
mahtx]. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levins],  for  his 
efforts  and  leadership  in  opposing  the 
Saudi  arms  sale. 

Today,  we  are  not  considering  the 
security  or  military  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  How 
can  anyone  justify  an  arms  package 
which  would  provide  the  Saudis  with 
more  Sidewinder  missiles  per  plane 
than  we  provide  our  Air  Force?  And 


who  can  justify  the  sale  on  the  cur- 
rent security  threat  facing  the  Saudis 
when  the  arms  wlU  not  be  delivered 
until  the  end  of  the  decade? 

What  we  are  considering  today  is, 
what  signal  do  we  want  to  send  to 
Saudis?  Today,  we  are  considering 
whether  our  support  for  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  reciprocated.  An  arms  sale  at 
this  time  will  mean  support  for  a  coun- 
try that  just  condemned  our  policy 
toward  Libya:  a  country  that  financial- 
ly assists  terrorist  organizations  and 
states  like  the  PLO  and  Syria;  a  coun- 
try that  has  engaged  in  an  oil  embargo 
ai^dnst  us;  a  country  that  consistently 
seeks  to  undermine  our  peace  efforts 
in  the  region;  a  coimtry  that  is  stiU  at 
war  with  Israel.  The  Saudis  have  ac- 
tively opposed  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords which  form  the  cornerstone  of 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  to  peaceful  resolution.  They 
have  ostracized  Egypt,  the  only  Arab 
partner  to  the  Camp  David  accords, 
and  have  threatened  Jordan  with 
sanctions  if  it  were  to  join  the  peace 
process.  From  this  record,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  Saudi  support  for  our 
efforts  to  bring  stability  to  a  volatile 
region  of  the  world  has  been  poor  at 
best,  while  we  have  consistently  at- 
tended to  the  Saudis'  security  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we 
send  a  signal  disapproving  of  Saudi  be- 
havior. I  urge  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, to  Join  me  in  an  overwhelming 
vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bfr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Miixxr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield].  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  time 
when  the  United  States  should  sell 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  time.  This  is  a  re- 
quest for  air  weapons  in  1989  by  a 
nation  that  claims  to  face  a  ground 
threat  in  1986.  This  is  a  request  for 
weapons  by  a  nation  that  has  reneged 
on  promises  to  help  the  Mideast  peace 
process  and  has  gone  on  bankrolling 
terrorist  groups.  This  is  a  request  for 
weapons  by  a  nation  that  has  deprived 
its  citizens  of  the  most  basic  human 
rights.  This  is  a  request  for  weapons 
by  a  nation  that  votes  agidnst  us  in 
the  United  Nations  as  much  as  some 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

Now.  no  one  or  even  two  of  these 
reasons  by  Itself  means  that  the 
United  States  should  refuse  this  sale, 
but  all  these  reasons  together  tell  us 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  a 
sale. 

Blr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]. 


Mr.  OBEY.  tSx.  Chairman.  I  find 
myself  in  a  difficult  position  today.  I 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Bftr.  Hamiltoh]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htde]  are  es- 
sentlidly  correct.  The  sale  does  noth- 
ing to  threaten  the  sectirlty  of  Israel. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  know  me 
know  that  I  go  to  great  lengths  to  try 
to  help  promote  decent  relations  with 
moderate  Arab  States,  including 
having  twice  met  with  Mr.  Arafat.  I 
know  that  sometimes  the  lengths  to 
which  I  go  cause  extreme  discomfiture 
for  some  of  my  friends  in  the  House.  I 
believe  it  is  in  Israel's  interest  for  the 
United  States  to  have  close  relations 
with  moderate  Arab  States,  including 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  I  regard  as  l>eing 
pro-West. 

However,  I  Just  have  to  say  that 
under  this  administration,  despite  the 
efforts  of  Assistant  Secretary  Murphy, 
and  despite  the  more  than  $32  billion 
which  the  Congress  has  made  avail- 
able to  this  administration,  we  have 
not  seen  one  major  step  in  the  peace 
process  In  more  than  S  years.  Maybe 
the  issues  are  tougher  than  they  used 
to  be;  I  do  not  know.  But  we  will  never 
really  find  out  unless  we  see  real  ef- 
forts, unless  we  see  the  expenditure  of 
real  political  capital  to  try  to  do  more 
than  Just  sell  arms. 

My  concern  is  that  it  appears  that  as 
of  this  moment,  arms  sales  are  effec- 
tively substituting  for  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Under  these  clrcimi- 
stances.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
send  a  message  to  the  administration 
to  get  off  the  dime,  to  move  the  peace 
process  forward,  which  includes  asking 
both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  do  a 
number  of  things  which  they  do  not 
want  to  do.  I  think  that  the  only  way 
to  get  the  message  across  to  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  vote  against  this 
arms  sale. 

Let  us  be  very  frank  about  it.  The 
White  House  has  not  lifted  one  finger 
to  support  this  arms  sale.  If  the  White 
House  gave  as  much  attention  to  the 
need  to  revive  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  as  it  does  to  try  to  get  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  or  aid 
to  a  half-baked  group  of  rebels  in 
Angola,  there  would  be  a  different 
story  on  this  problem. 

I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  recon- 
sider my  position  on  the  veto  override 
If  the  administration  can  demonstrate 
that  they,  in  fact,  do  have  a  plan  in 
addition  to  arms  sales  to  promote  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
anxious  to  try  to  participate  in  that 
process.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  fo- 
cusing on  Nicaragua,  focusing  on 
Angola,  while  ignoring  the  responsibil- 
ity to  move  the  peace  process  forward, 
is  a  real  way  to  build  a  constructive  re- 
lationship with  moderate  Arab  states 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  want  to  cooper- 
ate in  a  real  effort  to  do  so.  but  so  far 
I  do  not  see  any  effort  that  I  regard  as 
being  real. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Nnuoiil. 

Mr.  NIELBON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  who  worked  in  Lebanon 
on  an  Industrial  census  for  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  1956  as  a  profes- 
sor of  economic  development  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  and 
economic  adviser  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  for  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
1970,  I  feel  I  can  distinguish  between 
moderate  Western  leaning  states  such 
as  Lebanon,  Jordan.  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  anti-American  Middle 
East  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Lybla. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  supported  us  in  the 
United  Nations  more  often  than  most 
of  those  countries  which  we  aid.  Also 
Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently  been 
more  fair  in  OPEC  dealings  than  Iran, 
Kuwait,  and  other  OPEC  countries. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us  today  which  would  prohibit 
the  proposed  missile  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  my  opinion  that  prohibit- 
ing the  missile  sale  would  only  serve  to 
further  deteriorate  our  relations  in 
the  region  and  threaten  U.8.  interests. 

For  over  30  years  the  United  States 
has  had  an  arms  supply  relationship 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  To  discontinue 
that  relationship  now  would  only  In- 
crease tension,  which  is  already  run- 
ning high,  and  deal  another  severe 
blow  to  our  credibility  and  regional 
role.  On  the  other  hand,  to  continue 
the  relationship  would  prove  that  the 
United  States  can  distinguish  between 
radical  Arab  States,  which  practice 
terror,  and  moderate  Arab  States, 
without  whom  we  would  lose  all  hope 
for  peaceful  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors.  Apparently, 
Israel  sees  the  wisdom  in  this  logic 
since  both  the  Israeli  Government  and 
the  lobbying  group  AIPAC,  American 
Israeli  Political  Action  Committee, 
have  decided  not  to  oppose  the  missile 
sale. 

The  missile  sale  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
Strengthening  Saudi  Arabia's  air  de- 
fensed  capabilities  will  help  deter  an 
expajislon  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
the  spread  of  Khomeini-type  radical- 
ism, thereby  protecting  our  Interest  in 
gulf  state  OIL  It  Is  In  Israel's  interest 
since  United  States  arms  sales  provide 
more  safeguards  and  assurances  to 
Israel  than  any  other  country.  When 
It  became  apparent  last  year  that 
there  would  be  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  F-16's,  Saudi  Arabia 
turned  to  Oreat  Britlan.  While  the 
United  States  sale  would  have  restrict- 
ed Saudi  Arabia  from  placing  its 
planes  near  the  Israeli  border,  Oreat 
Britain  made  no  such  restriction.  This 
didn't  help  Israel  and  it  didn't  help 
the  United  SUtes,  which  lost  over  $12 
billion  in  sales  and  American  Jobs.  I 
repeat  that  this  is  not  a  grant  or  a 
loan  but  a  sale. 


The  arms  sale  would  reassure  moder- 
ate Arab  States  regarding  our  rela- 
tions and  is  In  the  United  States  best 
interest.  It  is  reasonable  and  fair.  For 
these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  resolutkm. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chi^rman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setta  mi.  FsAinc]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
thiB  gentleman  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  on  this. 

I  am  a  little  pualed  at  the  emphasis 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  given  to 
the  fact  that  Israel,  and  we  were  told 
AIPAC.  and  some  American  Jewish 
leaders  did  not  oppose  this  sale.  Some- 
times I  get  the  feeling  that  I  will  be 
criticized  If  I  do  what  Israel  recom- 
mends and  then  I  will  get  critidaed  If  I 
do  not  do  what  Israel  recommeiuls.  I 
would  really  like  to  set  Israel  aside  at 
this  point  and  talk  about  American 
policy. 

The  first  thing  this  does.  I  am  hold- 
ing the  "Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1985"  in  my  hand. 
Any  suggestion  that  Ronald  Resgan  is 
motivated  by  unhappiness  at  the  lack 
of  freedom  in  Nicaragua  to  want  to 
send  money  to  make  war  on  them  is 
totally  exploded  if  you  read  the  report 
on  human  rights  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
which  you  want  to  send  all  these  arms. 

Saudi  Arabia  makes  Nicaragua  look 
like  the  democratic  convention  in  196S 
in  terms  of  freedom. 

Next  we  have  the  question,  "Well, 
aren't  the  Saudis  doing  things  that  are 
sometimes  in  our  interests?" 

Sure,  they  are.  Whenever  the  Saudis 
see  that  something  is  In  their  own  in- 
terest and  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
otirs,  they  do  it. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  policy  of  trying 
to  woo  moderate  Arabs.  I  do  not  object 
to  a  policy  of  trying  to  woo  moderate 
an^rbody.  I  object  to  our  being  the 
cheapest  sUte  in  the  world.  The  Saudi 
Arabians  buy  America  with  the  lowest 
level  of  cooperation  and  support  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Yes;  they  agree  with  us  that  they  do 
not  want  to  see  Iran  take  over.  But  do 
the  Saudis  resist  the  Iranian  takeover 
of  their  country  or  the  Russian  take- 
over of  their  country  as  a  favor  to  us? 

If  I  were  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia 
exercising  the  absolute  power  with  all 
the  money  that  is  characterised  in  this 
human  rights  report,  I  would  not 
think  that  my  resistance  to  being 
taken  over  by  Iran  or  the  Soviet  Utilon 
was  something  I  did  solely  as  a  favor 
to  the  United  Stotes.  They  are  people 
who  helped  denounce  Anwar  Sadat  for 
his  act  of  cotu«ge  and  freedom.  They 
have  been  supportive  with  money  of 
Libya  and  the  PLO.  They  simply  have 
never  when  their  interests  in  any  way 
conflict  with  ours  done  anything  for 
us. 
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best  interests  of  the  United  Statea, 
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Yes;  we  have  some  congruent  inter- 
ests with  the  Saudis.  We  both  want  to 
see  resistance  to  some  extremism.  We 
can  get  that  cooperation  without 
bujringit. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wpss]. 

BCr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  589, 
I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  and  to 
oppose  the  sale  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  only  sell  arms  to  other  coim- 
tries  in  exceptional  circtmistances— 
when  there  is  a  clear  consensus  that  it 
serves  our  interest  to  do  so,  for  exam- 
ple, with  arms  transfers  to  NATO. 
Israel,  and  Japan.  But  we  cannot  claim 
to  promote  world  peace  and  diplomacy 
and  at  the  same  time  sell  weapons  to 
all  comers.  In  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  make  an  arms  sale,  the  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  on  those  who  favor 
the  transaction. 

The  administration's  arguments  for 
the  proposed  Saudi  missile  sale  range 
from  the  unconvincing  to  the  disingen- 
uous. Moreover,  they  sound  distress- 
ingly familiar.  In  1978.  when  President 
Carter  argued  for  the  sale  of  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  to  the  Saudis,  he  told 
Congress  that  the  Saudis  were  a  mod- 
erating force  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
the  Saudis  regarded  the  sale  as  "test" 
of  our  relationship,  and  that  denial  of 
the  sale  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a  deterioration  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Arab  world. 

In  1981,  when  President  Reagan 
pushed  through  Congress  the  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  and  F-15  enhance- 
ment items  to  the  Saudis,  he  used  the 
same  arguments.  We  were  told  that 
once  again  the  Saudis  viewed  this 
arms  sale  as  a  test  of  oiu-  bilateral  ties, 
that  Saudi  Arabia  was  worldng  behind 
the  scenes  to  support  a  Middle  East 
peace  agreement,  and  that  unless  the 
sale  went  through,  there  would  be 
grave  consequences  for  our  relations 
with  the  Arab  Middle  East. 

Once  again  today,  the  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove another  shipment  of  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  by  dusting  off  these 
same  tired  argmnents.  But  none  of 
them  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
United  States  must  once  more  prove 
its  support  for  the  Saudi  sheikdom  by 
approving  yet  again  another  shipment 
of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia.  But  I  fall 
to  see  what  the  Saudi  Government  is 
doing  in  return  for  the  support  we 
have  constantly  offered  them.  After 
suppljring  the  Saudi  Oovemment  with 
almost  $50  billion  in  military  equip- 
ment and  services  over  the  last  33 
years,  we  might  finally  expect  some 
show  of  sympathy  from  the  Saudis  for 
our  policies  in  the  Middle  East— for 
stopping    terrorism,    for    recognizing 


Israel,  and  for  promoting  a  peace  set- 
tlement between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors. Instead.  Saudi  Arabia  continues 
to  greet  our  concerns  in  the  Middle 
East  with  hostility. 

The  administration  has  also  argued 
that  Saudi  Arabia  needs  these  missiles 
to  help  defend  itself  from  Iran,  which 
has  apparently  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  This  rationale  is 
transparently  disingenuous.  If  this 
sale  were  to  proceed,  the  Saudis  would 
not  receive  the  first  missiles  untU 
1989— hardly  an  urgent  response  to 
recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  Iran  even 
has  an  ah*  force,  it  poses  little  or  no 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  antiair- 
craft missiles  proposed  in  this  sale 
would  be  of  practically  no  use  to  the 
Saudi  kingdom  in  warding  off  a  seri- 
ous threat  from  Iran. 

The  administration  has  not  only 
failed  to  make  its  case  for  a  sale  of 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  it  has 
brought  to  Congress  a  proposal  that 
would  only  further  escalate  the 
Middle  East  arms  race.  We  need  only 
recall  America's  policy  of  arming  Iran 
to  the  teeth  to  see  the  deadly  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  that  tries  to  pro- 
mote stability  with  weapons,  a  policy 
that  favors  military  force  over  diplo- 
macy. In  fact,  it  is  American  weapon- 
ry—in the  hands  of  the  now-funda- 
mentallst  Iranian  Government— that 
the  administration  today  says  is 
threatening  the  Saudis. 

Our  mission  in  the  Middle  East  must 
be  to  ensure  Israel's  security  and  pro- 
mote peace— not  to  scatter  our  mili- 
tary hardware  to  any  nation  that 
wants  it.  The  sale  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  dangerous  and  wrong,  and 
must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  589,  to  bar  the  sale  of 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  adminis- 
tration's Raison  D'etre  for  this  pro- 
posed sale  was  stated  very  succinctly 
by  National  Security  Adviser  John 
Polndexter  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  It  centers  on  the  fact  that 
"Saudi  Arabia  is  a  major  player  in  the 
Middle  East  and  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States." 

Furthermore.  "Our  interests  require 
that  we  help  the  Saudis  meet  their  le- 
gitimate security  needs  in  the  face  of 
growing  regional  threats." 

Well,  let  us  examine  those  quotes 
and  the  facts. 

First,  while  the  Saudis  have  been  a 
major  player  in  the  Middle  East  all 
right,  they  have  done  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  and  in  opposition  to  United 
States  goals  in  the  region.  The  Saudis 
have  continued  to  reject  all  efforts  to 
bring  about  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors  and 


have  opposed  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Never  once  have  they  offered  to  help 
the  King  of  Jordan  or  support  Jordan 
in  its  attempt  to  get  to  the  bargaining 
table  with  direct  negotiations. 

They  have  undermined  King  Hus- 
sein's efforts  to  involve  Jordan  in  the 
peace  process  and  isolate  and  continue 
to  isolate  the  one  neighboring  Arab 
country  which  in  fact  gave  support  to 
Jordan,  which  was  Egypt.  Their  sup- 
l>ort  was  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Egyp- 
tians back  into  any  of  the  Arab 
leagues. 

By  far  the  most  damning  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  policy  is  its  bankrolling,  as  we 
have  heard,  of  both  the  PLO  Syria^ 
protectors  of  terrorists,  perpetrators 
of  murderous  acts,  all  over  the  world 
against  Americans  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  support  them  to  the 
tune,  I  might  add,  of  almost  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  PLO  and  about  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  Syrians. 

In  addition,  while  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region,  the  Saudis  have  yet  to  termi- 
nate the  declaration  of  the  state  of 
war  that  they  made  lutck  in  1967  and 
in  fact  teclinlcally  are  still  at  war  with 
Israel. 

Second,  how  does  this  sale  help 
Saudi  Arabia  meet  its  current  security 
needs?  Iran  is  the  chief  threat  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Everyone  in  this  Gov- 
ernment agrees  to  it.  In  fact,  the 
Middle  East  Arms  Transfer  Study 
talked  about  it  as  well.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  is 
being  waged  and  threatens,  according 
to  that  study  and  everyone  else,  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  what  is  the  threat?  The 
threat  is  ground  troops.  The  Saudis 
are  outnumbered  scores  to  one  with 
ground  troops.  The  Saudis  have  very 
little  in  the  way  of  really  effective 
ground  armaments,  and  yet  we  want 
to  sell  them  antiaircraft  missiles. 
Nobody  ever  shot  down  a  soldier  with 
a  Harpoon  or  a  Sidewinder  or  a  Sting- 
er. In  fact,  we  are  giving  them,  if  we 
make  this  sale,  we  are  giving  them 
more  of  what  they  have  as  their  great- 
est strength,  missiles.  They  need 
ground  infantry  equipment  and  we 
want  to  give  them  missiles. 

Iran  has  less  than  50  air-capable 
planes  left  in  their  Air  Force.  The  mis- 
siles would  not  even  be  delivered  to 
the  Saudis  until  1989,  making  any  ar- 
gument of  urgency  pure  nonsense. 

In  addition,  as  we  have  heard,  the 
sale  includes  800  Stinger  missiles, 
which  is  of  particular  concern  to  all  of 
us.  This  hand-held  missile  is  the  ideal 
terrorist  weapon  and  all  of  us  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  sending  them  to  a 
part  of  the  world  where  terrorism  is 
the  name  of  the  game  and  the  game  is 
played  everyday.  If  this  administra- 
tion is  worried  about  the  possible  di- 
version of  Stingers  recently  sent  to  the 
rebels  in  Afghanistan  and  Angola,  can 


we  really  trust  these  weapons  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  continues  to  finance  the 
PLO  and  the  Syrians? 

Finally,  the  Saudis  already  possess 
more  missiles  per  aircraft  than  all  our 
NATO  allies.  This  sale  would  give 
them  even  more  missiles  per  plane 
than  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  addition,  they  have  received  $44 
billion  in  American  military  equip- 
ment and  services  since  1970— $32  bil- 
lion in  the  last  5  years  alone.  I  think 
this  demonstrates  an  American  under- 
standing of  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  a  moderate  Arab  State  and 
our  willingness  to  help  them,  which  is 
why  every  request  for  arms  has  been 
granted. 

But  why  is  every  request  for  arms 
sales  a  litmus  test?  Every  one  is  a 
litmus  test  of  o\u  friendship.  Is  not  44 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  sales  enough 
to  prove  our  friendship  over  the  last 
25  years?  Da  we  have  to  prove  it  every- 
day? How  about  a  little  proof  on  the 
other  side? 

We  have  been  reflexlvely  granting 
those  requests,  but  it  has  not  promot- 
ed nor  prompted  Saudi  cooperation.  It 
has  not  resulted  in  the  United  States 
having  its  peace  initiatives  advanced 
by  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  fact,  selling  arms  seems  to  be  the 
only  policy  that  they  agree  with  us  in 
the  Middle  East.  Irrespective  of  our 
sensitivity  to  our  own  interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  our  only  policy,  a 
policy  that  I  call  the  carrot  and  stick 
policy.  We  give  them  all  the  carrots 
they  want  and  then  we  beat  ourselves 
oiler  the  head  with  the  stick. 

Let  us  finally  get  a  little  quid  pro 
quo.  How  about  Just  a  little  coopera- 
tion in  policy? 

In  closing,  let  me  Just  debunk  this 
argument,  and  we  heurd  Mr.  Frahk 
say  it  well,  about  AIPAC  and  about 
IsraeL  Israel  opposes  an  arms  sale, 
every  arms  sale  to  every  country  that 
is  at  war  with  her  and  this  country  is 
at  war  with  her  and  Israel  opposes  this 
one  as  well.  That  is  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Israeli  Oovemmnet. 

And  AIPAC,  they  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  Just  2  days  ago  putting  them- 
selves on  record  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  sale,  that  they  were  not 
going  to  fight  it.  That  is  all.  They  are 
not  in  favor  of  this  sale.  But  in  any 
event,  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 
This  is  a  f  orelipi  policy  issue  and  Israel 
and  AIPAC  and  the  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try, of  which  I  am  one.  have  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  This  is  a  foreign  poUcy 
issue.  Shall  we  keep  selling  arms  to  a 
country  that  does  not  advance  our  In- 
terests for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  finances  terrorism  and  finances 
countries  that  sponsor  terrorism,  or 
shall  we  say  now  before  you  get  any- 
more arms  from  us,  we  want  you  to 
give  us  a  little  help  to  achieve  peace. 

What  greater  role  could  we  all  play 
than  being  part  of  a  process  that 
achieves  peace  In  the  Middle  East? 
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Mr.  LEVINE  Of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Joins]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Hi.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
and  strong  supporter  of  this  resolu- 
tion. In  1981,  the  President  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  support  of  the  sale 
of  AWAC's  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
While  this  body  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected that  plea,  the  other  body  went 
along  with  President  Reagan. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  was  a  serious 
error. 

In  1979.  in  the  Camp  David  accords, 
the  United  States  sent  a  dear  message 
to  the  Arab  world  that  we  would  sup- 
port those  moderate  Arab  States  who 
pursued  peace  with  Israel. 

In  1981,  by  failing  to  overturn  the 
AWAC's  sale,  the  United  States  sent 
another  clear  message  to  the  Arab 
world:  Peace  with  Israel  is  no  longer  a 
criterion  for  United  States  weapons 
sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  must  xindo 
the  damage  of  the  1981  AWAC's  vote. 
Today  we  must  send  a  signal  to  the 
Arab  world,  to  Israel,  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  U.8.  Congress  sup- 
ports the  State  of  Israel  more  than 
ever,  and  the  price  of  arms  sales  is 
peace  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  test  vote. 
Last  year  the  administration  backed 
off  a  proposed  "arms  deal  with  Jordan. 
They  read  their  tea  leaves  and  foresaw 
an  embarrassing  defeat. 

Later  this  year,  we  will  be  asked  to 
finalize  the  AWAC's  sale.  The  admin- 
istration wlU  again  read  the  tea  leaves, 
and  proceed  on  that  basis.  Congress 
must  draw  the  line  now. 

We  must  send  an  unequivocal  mes- 
sage that  we  will  never  support  an 
arms  sale  to  a  country  which  has  not 
pursued  peace  with  Israel.  We  must 
undo  the  error  of  AWAC's.  and  pre- 
vent It  from  recurring  in  the  future. 

lit.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  prohibiting 
the  mlisUe  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  make  an  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  on  the 
other  side?  We  now  have  one  final 
speaker,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman's  desire  is  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bir.  Chairman, 
we  have  Just  two  speakers,  one  for  1 
minute,  and  then  the  Republican 
leader  will  wind  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Lxvim,  as  I 
do  not  feel  that  this  action  Is  in  the 


best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
first  and  foremost,  Saudi  Arabia,  or 
for  that  matter.  IsraeL 

As  the  United  States  works  to  exert 
our  influence  and  reach  out  for 
friends  in  the  moderate  Arab  world, 
we  know  that  we  can  count  on  the 
Saudis  for  friendship  and  cooperation. 
The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has 
worked  closely  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  for  a  peaceful  res- 
olution to  the  disputes  and  problems 
of  the  region  including  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  and  other  crises.  Just  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Saudis  Intervened 
to  defeat  a  Libyan-backed  resolution 
in  the  League  of  Arab  Nations  which 
would  have  imposed  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  United  States  by  the 
Arab  SUtes  after  the  United  Stotes 
imposed  economic  sanctions  against 
Libya  in  January.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  re- 
sponsible trading  partner  of  ours  and 
is  one  of  the  few  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  enjoys  a  trade  sur- 
plus. 

The  United  SUtes  needs  to  maintain 
and  build  up  friendships  with  the 
moderate  states  in  the  Arab  world.  If 
we  are  to  play  any  role  at  all  in  that 
region  in  bringing  about  peace  and  sta- 
bility, we  are  going  to  have  to  Increase 
our  perception  as  an  evenhanded 
friend  of  both  these  moderate  nations 
and  our  ally,  IsraeL  I  feel  that  this 
perception  of  friendship  with  moder- 
ate Arab  states  such  as  Jordan.  Egypt, 
and  Saudi  Arabia  serves  to  enhance 
the  security  of  IsraeL  For  it  is  only 
when  the  United  States  has  eamed 
the  trust  of  all  sides  can  we  begin  to 
seek  the  peace  which  will  allow  Arabs 
and  Israelis  to  live  in  the  Middle  East, 
side  by  side,  securely  and  peacefully. 

With  rejection  of  this  sale  proposaL 
we  would  be  turning  our  backs  on  a 
nation  that  has  been  a  friend  in  the 
region  to  the  United  States  and  we 
would  be  sending  a  signal  to  other 
friendly  countries  in  the  region  as 
well,  saying  that  we  do  not  choose  to 
be  their  friends,  we  do  not  want  to 
help  them  maintain  their  security— we 
Just  want  their  oil.  When  events  work 
against  the  United  States  and  the  oil 
flow  dwindles  to  just  a  trickle,  we  can 
look  back  on  our  action  today  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  energy  crisis  we  will 
be  facing. 

This  arms  sale  is  necessary  for  Saudi 
security  and  our  own  ambitions  in  the 
area.  It  is  not  a  buUdup.  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  but  merely  a  replen- 
ishment of  defensive  weapons  which 
are  vital  to  maintain  the  sUblllty  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  to  protect 
the  oilfields  of  Saudi  Arabia.  There  is 
nothing  offensive  in  the  nature  of  the 
arms  in  this  sale.  But  let  me  refresh 
the  memory  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 
A  few  months  ago.  we  forced  the 
Saudis  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  se- 
curity needs.  The  Saudis  completed  a 
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$14  billion  deal  with  Great  Britain.  I 
might  add  at  this  point  that  the 
Saudis  pay  cash  for  their  purchases- 
no  grants,  no  forgiven  credits— cash  on 
the  barrelhead.  The  Saudis  had  in- 
tended to  buy  United  States-made  F- 
15's.  planes  that  are  piu^ly  defensive 
in  nature.  Instead,  they  ended  up  with 
48  British  Tornado  attack  bombers,  as 
well  as  other  offensive  weapons.  Now. 
I  don't  happen  to  believe  that  the 
Saudis  intend  to  use  these  weapons 
against  our  ally.  Israel.  But  there  are 
many  who  do.  I  ask  them,  do  you 
think  that  the  U.S.  refusal  to  sell  the 
Saudis  purely  defensive  planes,  forcing 
them  to  turn  elsewhere  to  nations 
whose  controls  over  the  purpose  and 
uses  of  their  weapons  are  not  as  strict 
as  ours,  do  you  think  that  this  in  any 
way  enhances  the  security  of  Israel?  I 
think  not. 

Now,  we  must  consider  what  threat 
this  sale  poses  to  our  ally.  Tom  Dine, 
executive  director,  AIPAC,  doesn't 
think  it  is  a  threat.  I  quote,  "Every  de- 
fense analyst  that  we  have  gone  to- 
American  and  Israeli,  governmental 
and  nongovernmental- have  analyzed 
this  missile  sale  as  not  affecting  sig- 
nificantly the  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  region."  They  chose  not 
to  oppose  this  sale.  The  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment chose  not  to  oppose  tliis  sale. 
This  sale  has  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration; indeed,  the  original  idea 
of  helping  the  Saudis  to  defend  them- 
selves is  the  result  of  a  UJS.  Defense 
Department  study  showing  the  needs 
of  the  Saudis  to  protect  their  oUf  ields. 

So  why  does  this  Congress  oppose 
this  sale?  Because  the  Saudis  have  not 
accepted  U.S.  peace  initiatives  in  the 
region?  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first 
country  to  reject  the  President's  Sep- 
tember 1982  peace  plan  was  Israel,  not 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis  have  been 
helpful  to  United  States  interests  in 
Lebanon,  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  and  many  other  areas  in 
that  region.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
accuse  the  Saudis  of  not  helping  the 
peace  process.  We  cannot  impose  upon 
them  conditions  for  weapons  sales 
that  they  simply  cannot  meet.  We 
must  look  at  the  Saudis  as  a  friendly 
state  which  is  in  need  of  help.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  estab- 
lish that  it  recognizes  the  Arab  coun- 
tries who  are  moderate  and  wish  to  be 
friends  as  opposed  to  those  who 
espouse  terrorism  and  iU  will  toward 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  We  must 
nurture  these  relationships  with  the 
moderates  and  this  sale  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  start.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  resolution 
and  help  the  United  States  to  begin  to 
realize  the  goals  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  cooperation  with  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  security  of  oiu- 
friends  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DuRBni]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  receive  reports 
regularly  from  the  Jungles  of  Central 
America  that  the  fighting  that  is 
taking  place  there  is  involving  weap- 
ons on  both  sides  of  U.S.  origin,  weap- 
ons which  we  provide,  and  weapons 
left  over  from  previous  conflicts.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  if  there  is  some 
future  war  involving  the  United 
States,  that  our  own  combat  troops 
will  face  hostile  fire  from  American 
weapons. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  U.S.  military 
sales  overseas  over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades have  not  been  tightly  circum- 
scribed. We  have  dealt  in  volume  we 
have  sold  to  willing  customers,  and  we 
have  hoped  that  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct  and  our  own  intelli- 
gence sources  were  enough  to  protect 
us  from  those  weapons  ever  firing 
back  on  the  United  States. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  resolu- 
tion where  the  Reagan  administration 
is  asking  to  sell  $354  million  in  new 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Among  those 
missiles  are  included  800  Stingers,  a 
very  important  and  critical  weapon  in 
today's  world.  I  am  the  cosponsor  of 
legislation,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin],  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  Stinger  missiles  to  paramilitary 
and  guerrilla  groups  around  the  world 
for  the  very  reason  that  these  missiles, 
hand-held  and  mobile,  can  be  used  as 
the  most  effective  terrorist  weapon  in 
the  world  today.  All  of  the  time  and 
effort  that  we  put  into  airport  security 
to  make  certain  that  American  planes 
are  not  destroyed  in  the  air  would  be 
lost  by  one  Stinger  missile  5  miles 
away  from  an  aircraft  that  could 
strike  an  American  plane  or  any  plane. 

To  proliferate  these  missiles,  to  put 
them  out  into  commerce  around  the 
world,  is  to  invite  disaster.  The  rules 
of  international  conflict  require  that 
we  craft  our  policy  to  the  realities  of 
today's  world.  Prudence  requires  us  to 
reconsider  the  realities  that  face  us 
with  this  Saudi  sale. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Saudis  have 
some  300  Sidewinder  air-to-air  mis- 
siles. 100  Harpoon  missiles,  and  400 
Stingers.  There  is  no  need  for  800 
more  Stingers  that  could  invite  terror- 
ist reprisals  against  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  to  disapprove  the  sale 
of  $354  million  worth  of  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  so  under  no  illusions  concerning 
the  atmosphere  in  which  this  debate 
takes  place. 


I  can  count,  too. 

But  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
offer  some  argimients  in  favor  of  the 
sale,  if  only  to  put  in  perspective  some 
ideas  that  might  be  lost  in  the  stam- 
pede against  it. 

We  all  know  that  Israel  is  as  much  a 
part  of  this  debate  as  Saudi  Arabia 
and  it  is  this  point  I  want  to  address 
first. 

For  almost  30  years  now  I  have  been 
speaking  for  and  voting  for  policies 
that  support  the  survival  and  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  Israel. 

I  believe  support  for  the  security 
and  survival  of  Israel,  the  cornerstone 
of  our  Mideast  policy  for  over  40 
years,  is  in  no  way  threatened  by  the 
sale  of  defensive  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

And  that  is  not  Just  Bob  Michel's 
view.  Mr.  Tom  Dine,  executive  director 
of  the  American-Israeli  Political  Af- 
fairs Committee,  recently  stated: 

Every  defense  analyst  that  we  have  gone 
to— American  and  Israeli,  governmental  and 
non-governmental— has  analyzed  this  mis- 
sile sale  as  not  affecting  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  region.  You  have  to  be 
honest  about  that. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
those  in  the  House  opposed  to  the  sale 
are  supposedly  more  pro-Israel  than 
AIPAC,  something  most  observers 
would  find  hard  to  believe. 

I  believe  Mr.  Dine  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  this  debate  which  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  of  us,  no  matter 
what  side  you  are  on. 

The  sale  would  not  add  new  systems 
to  the  Saudi  arms  inventory.  What  is 
Involved  is  either  an  upgrading  or  aug- 
mentation of  equipment  already  in 
Saudi  stocks. 

Each  part  of  the  sale  meets  a  specif- 
ic and  urgent  need  for  the  Saudis 
against  attacks  from  radical  states 
such  as  Iran. 

The  Sidewinders  are  short-range  air- 
to-air  missiles  that  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Saudi  Air  Force  to  be  ef- 
fective in  air  combat. 

The  Harpoon  missile  is  needed 
against  naval  threats  in  the  gulf 
region. 

And  the  Stingers  provide  close-range 
defense  of  key  installations,  including 
those  vital  oilfields. 

In  the  spring  of  1984.  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  pilots  fljring  F-15's  downed 
intruding  Iranian  aircraft. 

The  Iranians  obviously  got  the  mes- 
sage. But  we  can't  depend  upon  them 
remembering  that  lesson  because  Iran 
is  not  acting  logically  these  days. 

So  we  have  to  help  the  Saudis  pre- 
pare for  whatever  plausible  threat 
might  come  from  that  area.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  as  large  as  the  entire  eastern 
United  States.  It  has  only  60  modem 
fighters  to  protect  that  enormous 
space.  They  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get. 
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The  timing  of  the  sale  is  almost  as 
important  as  its  substance.  Even 
though  these  wei4>ons  won't  get  to 
Saudi  Arabia  immediately,  the  fact  we 
made  the  commitment  wiU  in  itself  be 
useful. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fear  that  Stingers 
sent  to  the  Saudis  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  terrorists  or  radical  Islamic 
states. 

I  believe  the  security  safeguards  we 
impose  as  part  of  the  sale  and  the 
record  of  the  Saudis  over  40  years, 
while  not  a  definitive  argument 
against  such  a  fear,  is  extremely  com- 
pelling. 

And  if  we  don't  sell  them  these 
weapons,  others  will.  And  there  won't 
be  the  same  security  measures  we 
impose. 

The  argument  is  raised  that  the 
Saudis,  because  they  tiave  not  always 
acted  in  line  with  our  policies,  are  un- 
worthy of  our  aid. 

Given  the  complex,  labyrinthine  pol- 
itics of  the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds,  it 
is  a  small  wonder  that  the  Saudis  have 
not  always  acted  the  way  we  would 
wish  them  to  act. 

But  we  can  make  the  same  accusa- 
tion about  oiu-  closest  allies.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  have  to  name  names.  Sovereign 
nations  do  what  they  feel  they  have  to 
do.  The  Saudis  are  no  different  from 
anyone  else. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
recent  months,  the  Saudis  have  been 
quietly  helpful  in  at  least  one  issue  of 
major  concern  to  us.  I  think  it  is 
useful  for  us  to  keep  lines  open  to  the 
Saudis  and  not  turn  our  back  when 
they  ask  for  aid— especially  when  they 
will  not  be  denied  the  aid.  but  merely 
buy  it  from  someone  else. 

The  recent  catastrophe  in  Cherno- 
byl in  the  Soviet  Union  reminds  us 
that  the  problem  of  energy  supplies  is 
one  that  confronts  us  again  and  again, 
with  no  definitive  answer. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  25  percent  of 
the  world's  proven  oil  reserves.  This 
fact  alone— not  Just  the  Sands'  rela- 
tionship with  Israel— commands  our 
attention. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
January  23,  1980.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  said: 

...  an  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to 
gain  control  of  the  Persian  Oulf  region  will 
be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
such  an  assault  will  be  repeUed  by  any 
means  necessary,  including  military  force. 

That  was  called  "The  Carter  doc- 
trine." It  committed  this  Nation  to 
send  Americans  to  fight  and  die  to 
protect  our  access  to  oil. 

I  believe  it  is  far.  far  better  to  send 
defensive  weapons  to  the  Saudis 
today,  than  to  have  to  send  American 
Rapid  Deployment  Forces  under  some 
variation  of  the  Carter  doctrine  tomor- 
row. 


For  many  years,  under  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  Israel's 
freedom  and  security  while,  at  the 
same  time,  having  friendly  relations- 
with  these  moderate  Arab  States. 

This  sale  is  a  continuation  of  that 
great  bipartisan  tradition. 

Israel  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
sale.  But  both  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  much  to  fear  if  radical 
stotes  of  the  Middle  East  believe  they 
can  attack  moderate  Arab  states  with 
impunity. 

A  vote  against  this  resolution  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  helping  our  Nation 
continue  to  meet  its  commitments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

And.  that,  after  all,  is  what  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  our  own  national  self-inter- 
est, our  own  Mideast  policies,  our  own 
geostrategic  goals,  oiu*  own  values. 

These,  and  these  alone,  must  deter- 
mine our  choice  today. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  589,  which 
would  disapprove  the  administration's  pro- 
posed arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  proposal  to  sell  $354  million 
in  United  States  weapons  to  the  Saudis. 

The  administration's  proposed  package 
would  include  995  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles. 671  AIM-9P4  Sidewinder  air-to-air  mis- 
siles. 800  Stinger  shoulder-launched  air  de- 
fense guided  missiles,  and  100  Harpoon  air- 
launched  missiles.  It  is  questionable  that  the 
Saudis  need  this  much  weaponry  for  defense 
purposes.  Saudi  Arabia  already  has  3.000 
Sidewinder  missiles.  400  Stingers,  and  100 
Harpoons  in  its  inventory.  One  has  to  wonder 
how  the  Saudis  could  possibly  use  all  these 
weapons. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
issue  is  the  role  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  Middle 
East  peace  efforts.  Past  arms  sales  to  the 
Saudis  have  twen  justified  as  inducements  to 
further  the  peace  process.  The  1961  AWACS 
sale  was  conditioned  on:  First,  the  direct  rela- 
uorwhip  between  the  arms  sale  and  enhanced 
regional  stability;  and  second.  Saudi  Arabia's 
efforts  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  regional  disputes.  These  conditions  have 
not  been  met. 

I  suggest  that  we  disapprove  this  amis 
package.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  reward  the 
Saudis  for  their  lack  of  partidpatton  in  regk)nal 
peace  efforts.  Let's  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  MkMIe  East  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  resolutk>n. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  resolution  and  against  the  pro- 
posed missile  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  wouM  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
rather  than  provkie  these  missiles  at  this  time, 
and  thus  paper  over  the  signifk:ant  problems 
that  we  have  with  current  Saudi  policies.  It 
might  be  better  to  engage  them  in  a  dialog  so 
that  we  can  ask  some  very  serious  questk>ns. 
For  example,  let  us  ask  the  Saudis  why  they 
continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  Isrsel's  right- 
to-exist.  as  outlined  In  U.N.  Resolutkms  242 
and  338. 

Let  us  ask  the  Saudis  why  they  refuse  to 
assist  Egypt,  tiie  only  Arab  country  that  has 


attempted  to  enter  Into  a  construdtve  relaiioiv 
•hip  wttti  Israel. 

Let  us  ask  the  Saudis  wtiy  thay  rafcMC  to 
condemn  Libya  for  Hs  support  of  Intsmallonai 
terrorism  and  instead  condemn  the  United 
States  for  taMng  action  against  Ubya. 

Let  u«  ask  the  Saudia  why,  acooning  to  the 
State  [department  they  provkie  $85  million  an- 
nually to  the  Paleetlne  Uberatton  OrgantzaHon, 
an  organizatton  that  not  only  oonsMers  itaeif 
at  war  with  Israel,  but  Is  also  supportive  of 
intematkxial  terrorism. 

And  finally,  let  us  ask  the  Saudis  how  they 
can  guarantee  that  the  Stinger  ground-to-air 
nrtissiles  that  we  sent  them  weapons  that  are 
easy  to  hkle,  accurate  from  several  milea 
away,  and  capable  of  downing  a  large  com- 
mercial airiiner— will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Libyans,  the  PLO.  or  the  Syrians. 

We  shoukj  not  use  weapons  sales  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  foreign  poHcy.  Our  concerns  in 
the  MMdle  East  are  In  finding  a  sohitlon  to  the 
continued  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  stopping 
the  dangerous  growth  of  international  terror- 
ism. In  each  of  these  areas,  the  Saudis  have 
proven  that  they  are  not  Interested  In  United 
States  cor>cems.  Let  us  not  reward  them  for 
their  obstinancy  with  weapons  they  do  not 
even  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
resokJtkxi  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  House  Joint  ResoteJtk>n  569.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution  which  rejects 
the  admlnistratkMi's  proposed  $354  millkxi 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  United  Statas 
has  soM  Saudi  Arsbia  more  than  $40  billk>n  In 
weapons,  but  we  have  gotten  very  little  in 
return.  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  woric  agsinst 
United  States  interests  and  does  not  support 
our  fight  against  terrorism.  Furthermore,  Saudi 
Arabia,  does  not  recognize  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  continues  to  thwart  our  efforts  to  encour- 
sge  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mkidle  East  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  prospect  that 
the  Stinger  missiles  the  Saudis  want  to  pur- 
chase might  fell  into  the  hands  of  terrorists 
agents  and  be  used  against  civilian  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  an  arms 
sale,  which  I  conskler  unnecessary  and  con- 
trary to  the  interesu  of  the  United  States.  I 
urge  my  oolleaguea  to  join  me  in  support  of 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  oppo- 
sitton  to  the  Preskient's  proposed  arms  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel  with  arms  sales  to  hostile  neighboring 
stats  undennines  any  hopes  of  achieving  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  MkMIe  East. 

Israel  is  a  cmdal  ally  for  the  United  States. 
It  Is  the  only  stable,  democratically  elected 
government  that  reflects  American  vahjes  In 
theregton. 

U.S.  foreign  poUcy  must  have  a  solkj  base 
from  whteh  to  spread  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Isrsel  provkles  that  needed  foundatkm  In 
the  Mkldle  East. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  to  sell  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  That  natk>n  has  ample  re- 
sources to  deal  with  any  domestk:  uprising 
and  the  external  threat  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Its 
most  probable  target  in  a  future  conflict  wHI  be 
Israel,  not  Iran  or  other  Arab  nations. 
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Under  present  cortdttions,  we  cannot 
MMxne  that  the  Saudis  will  adopt  a  neutral  or 
pio-tarael  posture  in  future  conflicts.  If  they 
want  to  receive  ttte  benefits  of  American  aid 
as  Egypt  does,  then  they  must  sign  and 
adhere  to  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel,  recognize 
its  right  to  exist,  and  refrain  from  arming  Isra- 
aTs  avowed  enemies. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  once  we 
sen  tfiese  weapons,  we  can  no  longer  control 
their  use.  American  technicians  and  support 
persorwtel  ttiat  accompany  U.S.-made  weap- 
ons to  foreign  countries  are  easy  hostage  tar- 
gets for  terrorist  groups.  The  fact  that  the 
Saudte  provide  aid  to  the  PLO  should  by  itself 
preclude  a  United  States  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Stability  in  the  Middle  East  will  always  be 
crucial  to  U.S.  strategic  irrterests  and  for  world 
peace.  Introducing  more  weapons  into  ttiis  al- 
ready dangerous  region  will  not  result  in 
peace  or  encourage  negotiations. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  pending  resolution,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port and  urge  its  immediate  adoption.  The 
issue  before  us  Is  stark  and  sinriple.  Does 
Saudi  Arabia  with  its  policy  of  refusing  to 
accept  Camp  David  and  its  support  direct  and 
indrect  of  State-sponsored  terrorism  a  worttiy 
candNJate  to  be  rewarded  with  United  States 
arms  sales.  This  resolution  says  no  and  I 
agree. 

Much  has  been  argued  by  supporters  of  the 
amns  sale  proposal  that  our  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia  should  be  nurtured  since  they 
are  one  of  the  so-called  moderate  Arab 
States.  That  is  a  description  which  is  not 
bome  out  by  current  facts; 

Saudi  Arabia  has  failed  to  accept  the  Camp 
David  accord  or  be  involved  in  any  of  its  poli- 
cies. 

In  addttion  to  not  supporting  Israel,  our  clos- 
est poWcal  and  most  critical  strategic  ally  in 
the  Middle  East,  Saudi  Arabia  has  also  re- 
floed  to  actively  support  Egypt  because  of 
Egypt's  pursuit  of  peace  with  Israel. 

In  addttion  to  their  refusal  to  support  the 
principals  in  the  Camp  David  peace  process- 
Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  provide  important 
support  to  the  nemesis  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East— the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
AcoonSna  to  tfie  committee  report  accompa- 
nying this  legislation,  Saudi  Arabia  provides 
some  $85  million  annually  to  the  PLO. 

Let  us  ponder  that  point  In  greater  detail. 
Why  would  the  United  States  want  to  put  itself 
in  the  position  of  supplying  sophisticated  amis 
to  a  nation  which  may  very  well  transfer  it  to  a 
nation  which  could  in  turn  use  it  against  our 
allies  in  the  Middto  East  The  strength  of  our 
Middle  East  policy  over  the  years  has  been  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  Already  in  recent  years  ttiat  balance  has 
been  shifting  to  Israel  and  the  United  States 
datrimant  An  arms  sale  of  this  type— espe- 
cially if  the  arms  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
PIO— wW  poae  a  sertous  threat  to  the  future 
stabWy  of  the  Middle  East 

Partiapa  the  most  damnable  of  all  Saudi 
polciet  and  the  one  which  provides  us  with 
such  a  compelling  reason  to  oppose  this 
sale  aa  their  recent  criticism  of  the  United 
Statm  mitaiy  action  dkactad  against  Ub^ 
How  could  the  Saudto  take  that  position  when 
Itwra  is  Mich  irrefutable  evidence  that  Libya  is 


sponsoring  terrorism  in  many  quarters  of  the 
world. 

The  point  lam  making  is  one  that  is  shared 
by  an  ovenvhebning  percentage  of  House  arid 
Senate  Members.  This  arms  sale  proposal 
comes  at  the  wrong  time  and  is  dh«cted  to 
the  wrortg  nation.  Saudi  Arabia  has  a  k>ng  way 
to  go  before  we  shouW  even  conskler  provM- 
ing  them  with  arms.  We  serve  no  legitimate 
purpose  for  our  own  security  to  advarKe  Vhis 
sale.  We  presem  serious  challenges  to  our  se- 
curity by  advancing  it 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  resokjtton  arxl  commend  the 
hard  work  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Levine,  in  put- 
ting together  such  a  strong,  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  does  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  frier)dly  ties  with 
riKxtorate  Arab  States.  Such  an  alliance  is  not 
a  contradKtnn  of  our  tongstanding  support  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  reaNstk:  reflectxxi  of  the  complex 
nature  of  Middle  East  politk^,  and  of  the  very 
real  United  States  Interest  in  pursuing  and 
supporting  p^ce  in  thaX  vital  regton. 

The  administration  has  justified  this  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  needed  Irxicatkxi 
tttat  we  will  maintain  those  ties  to  tt>e  moder- 
ate Arab  world.  Moreover,  they  have  argued, 
the  missiles  will  give  the  Saudis  the  extra 
strength  tt)ey  need  to  protect  against  an  in- 
creasing security  threat  from  Syria  and  Iran.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  the  sale  Is  unneces- 
sary. In  the  second.  It  it  merely  Ineffective. 

The  United  States  has  no  need  to  go  fur- 
ttter  out  of  ita  way  to  prove  its  friendship  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  1981,  Congress  approved  the 
extraordinary  AWACS  arms  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia— on  terms  which  have  yet  to  be  met 
from  the  other  skle.  Last  year,  in  addHion,  we 
provkled  them  with  more  than  $4  billion  in 
military  sales:  a  dramatx:  indnation  of  our 
commitment  to  Saudi  security. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  received  very  Nttie  in 
return. 

As  a  controlling  Interest  In  tfie  regton,  the 
Saudis  have  actively  worked  against  American 
interesta  in  the  MkkNe  East  peace  process. 
Their  ecorxxnic  punishment  of  Egypt  for  ita 
role  In  making  peace  with  Israel  was  used  as 
a  threat  against  Jordan  when  Hussein  ap- 
peared ready  to  discuss  peace. 

They  have  consistently  supported  the  PLO 
and  Ita  terrorist  war  against  the  State  of  Israel. 
Last  year,  their  contributwn  to  the  PLO  came 
to  neariy  S30  millk>n. 

Moreover,  the  Saudis  have  supported  the 
regime  of  Mu'ammar  Oadhafi,  taking  Libya's 
Sim  even  after  the  Rome  and  Vienna  Airport 
attacks  which  Mr.  Oadhafi  pubNdy  praiaed. 

I  see  no  reaaon  to  go  farther  than  we  have 
to  underscore  our  friendship  with  Saudi 
Arabia  In  truth,  I  beNave  we  have  bean  too 
acquieacent  up  to  this  point 

The  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia  from  Syria  and 
Iran  Is  real.  But  even  the  administratton  has 
readily  admitted  that  delivery  of  these  arms  Is 
more  than  a  year  away.  Again  we  are  being 
asked  to  provkje  signifk^nt,  sophisttoated 
weapons  sknply  to  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  come  to  the  akj  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
evento  of  the  last  few  weeks  alone  shouM 
leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
United  States  will  take  actton  to  protect  Itaelf 
and  ita  interesta  in  the  MkMIe  East 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  ba  looidng  for 
ways  to  prove  ouraalvas  to  the  Saudto  unH  we 
have  had  some  proof  of  their  good  wH  and 
cooperatton  in  return.  It  shouU  not  be  enough 
to  be  in  the  category  of  "moderate  Arab 
States."  Moderatkxi  is  a  highly  relalive  and 
sometimes  suspect  word.  If  we  are  to  puraue 
a  mutually  beneficial  retattonship  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  is  time  not  for  us  to  act,  but  tor 
them. 

The  peace  proceaa  in  the  MMdto  East  is  at 
a  stalemate;  Saudi  Arabia  could  be  the  means 
of  turning  that  around.  The  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  AWACS  spedficalty  stated  that  the 
planes  wouM  be  soM  provkled  that  they  "en- 
hance the  atmosphere  and  prospecto  for 
progress  toward  peace,  and  that  Initiatives 
toward  the  peaceful  resohjtkxi  of  disputes  in 
tt>e  regton  have  either  been  successfully  com- 
pleted or  that  significant  progress  toward  that 
goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the  substan- 
tial assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia." 

That  assistance  means  ending  Saudi  partci- 
patton  in  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel.  That  as- 
sistance means  endtog  ita  state  of  war  with 
Israel.  That  assistance  nieans  working  with 
the  other  moderate  Arab  States  to  encourage 
peace,  not  to  rededtoato  itself  to  war. 

At  best,  this  arms  sale  contritxjtes  only  neg- 
ligibly to  the  strategy  balance  in  the  MkMte 
East.  At  worst  it  rewards  intransigence  on  a 
vital  previous  agreement  and  escalates  the 
very  regnnal  tenstons  ttiat  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  diffuse. 

I  urge  support  of  this  resolutton  to  reject  the 
Saudi  arms  sale. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legistation  to  bkxk  the  sale  of  ad- 
vanced missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  rise  in 
strong  oppositkjn  to  the  White  House  arma 
plan. 

If  United  States  arms  couM  buy  MkMIe  East 
peace,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  woukj  be 
staunch  allies  today.  Since  1950,  we've  been 
tne  Saudis'  faittrful  weapons  broker,  supplying 
them  with  70  bilHon  dollars'  worth  of  sophisti- 
cated military  hardware. 

Yet  there's  no  peace  in  the  Mkldto  East  If 
Congress  agrees  today  to  sell  highly  ad- 
vanced air  defense  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
we'll  still  be  no  ctoeer  to  peace. 

Compared  to  the  massive  Saudi  arms  sate 
approved  in  1981,  today's  $350  mHKon  pro- 
pmal  is  small  change.  Many,  in  the  White 
House  and  in  Congress,  argue  that  this  sale  is 
nothing  more  ttian  a  routine  resupply  misston; 
necessary  to  help  the  Saudis  meet  a  military 
threat  from  Iran. 

Those  argumanta  dont  hoW  water.  There  is 
no  sound  military  argument  for  supplying  the 
Saudis  with  still  more  Skiewinder,  Stinger,  and 
Harpoon  missiles— some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  the  United  States  arsenal. 

Prsdaaly  becauae  the  United  States  has 
been  such  a  reNabto  supplier,  the  Saudis  al- 
ready have  more  than  enou^  misoitos  to 
meet  any  conceivabto  air  threat  from  Iran  or 
other  nattons  in  the  MkJdIe  East  Today,  the 
Saudi  Air  Force  contains  3,000  Sklewindars, 
400  Stinger,  and  100  Harpoon  missHes. 

If  Congress  approves  this  sale,  the  Saudis 
wW  have  37  Skiewinders  for  each  F-15  In 
their  air  force— far  exceeding  the  9-to-1  ratto 
of  our  r^ATO  aWaa.  Whan  you  stop  to  conakl- 


ar  that,  as  a  raauN  of  the  bnitai  anr  wWi  Iraq, 
tha  iraniana  Air  Foroa  has  shrunk  to  only  60 
planaa,  such  a  ttockpHa  hardly  aaama  nacaa 
sary- 

Now,  It's  tma  that  Iran  oouM  mount  a 
ground  attack  i«ainat  Saudi  Arabia.  H  that*  s 
tha  caaa.  air-tiyair  mlasIlM  arant  going  to  ba 
of  much  help  to  tha  Saudis.  EapadaNy  alr-to- 
tk  miaalaa  ttwt  arant  achadulad  to  b»  dailv- 
arad  untN  1000  ttia  tarms  of  tha  administra- 
tion plan. 

Tha  White  Houaa  also  arguaa  that  addMon- 
al  miaaites  an  needed  to  replaoa  thoaa  tha 
Saudte  wNI  toaa  in  training.  Evan  if  tha  Saudi 
misaito  araanal  ware  to  shrink  l>y  half,  thair 
mnaa^to  aircrait  raw  wm  sun  axcoeo  tnai  or 
moat  of  the  nations  of  tfia  world. 

In  tha  abaatKe  of  a  dear  threat  to  Saudi 
tartitory  or  Unitad  States  intarasts,  there  is  m 
reason  for  us  to  send  or>e  more  ounce  of  so- 
phisticalad  Unitad  States  military  tachnotogy 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Pwtteularty  Stiogar  mMaa. 

In  addHton  to  ttiair  proposal  to  aaN  Stingara 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  tha  White  Houaa  has  dacUad 
to  uae  Stingers  as  part  and  parcel  of  Unitad 
States  covert  operations  in  Angota  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Though  the  White  Houaa  has  adopted  a  ca- 
valier attitude  about  sending  Stingers  abroad, 
I  haven't 

Light  versatito  and  highly  accurate,  Slingars 
are  top-of-the-Nne  technology— and  a  padact 
weapon  for  terrorists.  If  any  of  Qadhairs 
henchmen  managed  to  get  their  handa  on 
SUngers,  they  couM  diwupt  and  endanger 
commercial  air  traffic.  worWwkla. 

Except  to  meet  ttw  most  urgent  security 
needs  of  the  United  States,  Stinger  missHas 
shouM  not  be  soM  or  transferred.  Though  not 
directly  related  to  this  particular  sale,  my  col- 
league Dick  Durbin  and  I  have  introduced 
legislatton  to  ban  the  sale  or  transfer  of  Sting- 
er missiles  as  part  of  U.S.  covert  operatkxis. 

Just  as  there  is  no  good  military  argument 
to  iustify  selling  United  States  air-to-air  mis- 
siles to  ttw  Saudis,  tttere  is  no  good  polltk^l 
argument  to  be  made. 

We  shouM  not  reward  Saudi  Arabia  for  ra- 
fuaing  to  recognize  Israel. 

We  shouM  not  reward  Saudi  Arabia  for  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  PLO  and  Syria. 

We  ShouU  not  reward  Saudi  Arabia  for  sup- 
porting Ubya. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  ttw  legislatton 
before  us  today  and  btock  ttw  proposed  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  ResokJtton  589,  to  prohibit  the 
proposed  sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  The 
climate  of  uncertainty  and  iitstability  produced 
t>y  continuing  terrorist  activity  and  tension  in 
the  MkMa  East  seta  tha  scene  for  a  $354  mil- 
Kon  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  wHI  inckjde  a  va- 
riety of  weapons  that  will  only  furttwr  exacer- 
bate tanatons  in  the  area  and  will  not  corv 
structively  contrttxjte  to  tt>e  peace  process. 

The  introductton  of  increaaed  weapons  to 
tha  ragton  at  this  point  in  time  wouM  provkle 
furltwr  fuel  for  aooelerated  terroriam  and 
wouU  not  help  aolve  the  undertying  oonfltet 
botwoon  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Tha  ad- 
ministralton  proposes  to  send  to  Saudi  Arabia 
a  mWary  package  that  wW  inckjde  1,700  Skie- 
winder ^-to-air  miaaites,  800  Stinger  hand- 
haM  antiaircraft  missies,  and  200  launchers 


and  100  Hwpoon  aniiahip  miaalaa.  I  have 

ona  to  nattona  in  tha  MkMa  East  that  have 
oaen  aovarae  lo  wonong  wnran  ma  iramaworK 
of  Camp  David  In  raaoMng  tha  Arab-lsraal 
conflict  and  that  ftava  oonaistenliy  oppoaad 
our  Qovammanf  s  attampto  to  raaotva  this 
uwiiRUi  wiuMi  iim  rramewom. 

During  tha  paat  16  yaara,  tha  Unitad  States 
has  tranafanad  to  Saudi  ArMa  newly  60  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  waaoona  and  aaalatanca. 
Tha  Justlflcalton  for  tha  paat  satea  and  thia  re- 
newed effort  to  aaN  anna  to  tha  Saudto  ftaa 
been  baaed  on  tha  baHaf  that  tha  introductton 
of  ttwaa  weapons  wHI  rwt  only  Improve  stabili- 
ty in  tha  region  but  wHI  also  induce  tha  Saudi 
Arabian  Qovammant  to  take  an  active  rote  in 
promoting  the  peace  proceaa.  in  raoognizing 
Israel's  right  to  axiat  and  in  providing  tha  im- 
patos  In  tha  Arab  world  for  a  peaceful  raaoto- 
tton  of  tha  undertying  oonflicta. 

During  thaaa  15  yaara,  tha  atapa  taken  by 
thaSaud  Qovammant  in  thia  area  have  bean 
minimal.  Inataad  of  Indteatlng  support  for  our 
Gtovemmenf  a  poaWon  In  ttiis  area,  tha  Saudi 
Qovammant  only  raoantiy  oondemrwd  the 
miNtvy  adton  taken  by  tha  UnMad  Stataa 
agalnat  Libya  and  indtoated  aoNdarity  with  tha 
Libyan  regime.  Inataad  of  helping  to  fudhar 
ttw  peace  process,  ttw  Saudi  Qovemrrwrit 
has  undermined  the  peace  process  and  even 
refuaea  to  establish  diptomatk:  ralattona  with 
Egypt 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  ooNaaguaa  for  thia 
legisMton  diaapproving  this  untknaiy  sate.  The 
other  body  has  akaady  approved  similar  legis- 
latton and  we  muat  oontinue  aarkSng  ttw  mes- 
sage that  arma  such  as  tha  Stinger  are  not  in- 
stnimente  of  peace  but  rattwr  instrumanto  of 
war. 

Of  immirwnt  concam  is  ttw  prospect  of  ifv 
trodudng  addKtonal  weapons  to  the  regton 
that  ooukj  be  dangerous  in  the  handa  of  ter- 
rorists. In  particular,  tha  Stinger  missiles, 
shoukl  they  fan  in  tha  wrong  handa,  pose  a 
deadly  threat  to  stability  in  the  regton.  Stinger 
missiles,  used  for  guairing  the  White  Houaa, 
are  easy  to  hkle,  easy  to  tranaport  and  easy 
to  operate.  Ttwy  are  not  only  accurate  but 
they  are  aiao  capabto  of  downing  commercial 
aircraft  in  fligfit  At  a  time  wfwn  ttw  touriam  irv 
duslry  has  been  racked  by  the  increaaa  of  ter- 
ronat  mctoema  ovaciao  at  aircraft  ana  air- 
ports, ttw  Stinger  missisi  woukl  dramatically 
increase  ttw  risk  of  furtlwr  incidenta  ar>d 
wouW  raault  in  toes  of  Nte.  There  are  no  guar- 
antees that  these  missHes  wHI  not  fall  into  the 
wrong  handa. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Saudi  Arabia  needs 
this  weapons  package  in  order  to  enaure  that 
the  Saudis  can  defend  their  government 
against  thraata  from  Iran.  The  threata  faced  by 
ttw  Saudi  Qoverrvrwnt  from  Iran  hwhxte  inter- 
nal subvarston,  temirtsm,  and  ground  Invaaton. 
Thia  particular  package  of  air-baaed  misiHas 
wHI  not  addraaa  theee  aacurtty  threats. 

Thia  paat  January,  I  viaited  Israel  for  the 
second  time  and  was  abte  to  view  ttw  security 
threat  that  is  posed  to  larael  and  to  our  na- 
ttonal  Interesta  by  the  increased  buildup  of 
troops,  the  acoelerated  tanston  in  the  region 
and  the  diminishing  prospect  for  rerwwed 
peaceful  negotiattona.  By  salNng  arms  to  the 
Saudis  or  any  nation  that  undermines  efforta 
to  seek  peace  in  the  MkkHe  East  we  are  re- 


As  an  original  ooaponaor  of  Houaa  JoM 
naaolutlon  600,  a  raaoMlon  to  btook  ttw  aM 
of  amw  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  would  ■«  to  urge 
my  ooHaaguaa  to  signal  their  aupport  for 
peace  in  the  MkMe  Eaat  by  oppoaing  Ma 
anna  sate.  Increasing  our  waapone  supply  to 
ttiis  region  and  promoting  fear  among  our  aiy. 
larael,  wNI  not  foalar  paaoa  and  undaratandtog 
in  the  Mkldte  Eaat  Enooun«lng  direct  nagott- 


Our  Qovammant  canrnt  continue  to  oon* 
done  Intranaigance  with  further  gMs  of  Inalru- 
menta  of  war.  Too  much  time  has  already 
been  spent  in  wailing  for  signlflcant  stepa  in 
the  peace  proceaa  that  have  never  material- 
ized. I  woukl  hope  that  we  can  nwva  fonwafd 
ana  puraue  rerwwea  rwgoaaaona  to  nwagate 
a  paaoatui  and  KNt  aokjtton  to  tha  oonflteta  in 
thia  vulnerabte  area  of  tha  world. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tsnnsiisi.  Mr.  Chi*mM.  I 
riae  today  in  support  of  Houae  Joint  naaolu- 
tton  600.  whteh  prohUto  the  sate  of  SOngar. 
Sidewinder,  and  Harpoon  nUaaaaa  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  in  oppoaltlon  to  the  adminialra- 
tton's  request  for  this  sate.  Aa  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Oeeolutton  600,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  aate  for  aaveral  reasons. 

First  arkl  foremoat  I  do  not  twHeve  Kwt  thia 
sate  wouW  in  any  way  further  Unitad  Stataa  In- 
teresta because  of  Saudi  Arriiia's  lack  of  sup- 
port for  fundamental  Unitad  Slates  nattonal 
securltv  intereata  in  ttw  Middte  East  Beektae 
ensuring  access  to  oN  ar)d  preventing  Iranian 
attampta  to  export  revolution,  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  kiterest  in  broadcasting  the 
peace  prooeas,  combating  intamatiorwl  terror- 
ism, and  helping  Egypt  and  Israel  maintain 
their  military  and  economic  security.  It  is  my 
opinton  that  Saudi  Arabte  has  faited  to  support 
the  United  States  in  each  of  these  critkial 


The  Saudi  Arabian  Qovemment  makes  no 
secret  of  ttwir  condemnalton  of  Egypt  be- 
cauae of  Egypt's  pursuit  of  peace  with  Israel. 
The  Saudis  have  btetantty  provkled  financial 
support  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tton.  Moat  recently,  Saudi  Arabia  has  critidzad 
United  States  military  actton  agalnat  Libya,  a 
state  which  has  engiged  in  a  consiatent  pat- 
tern of  direct  and  indirect  support  for  intema- 
ttonal  terroriam,  some  of  which  have  been 
aimed  directly  toward  the  Unitwl  Statea. 

Thaaa  facta  atone  Justify  oppoaitton  to  the 
proposed  sate,  however,  I  have  serious 
douMs  about  whether  the  sate  of  these  mis- 
sites  wiH  In  fact  help  Saudi  Arabia  counter  the 
Iranian  threat  Because  of  the  nature  of  ttw 
war  and  Ita  confirwmant  to  ground  comtwt  be- 
tween troopa,  it  la  queatonabte  that  antiair- 
craft or  anttstiip  missHsi  wHI  counter  the  cur- 
rent threat  Even  if  the  missilas  ware  neoes 
sary  for  the  Saudi's  defense,  t  queethjn  the 
administratton's  use  of  the  Iranian-Iraqi  war  as 
justificatton  for  the  sate,  since  the  mtesites  wHI 
not  first  be  delivered  until  1969. 

Mr.  Chairmaa  I  sm  not  persuaded  by  the 
argumanta  tha  adminiatratton  has  made  in 
support  of  the  missHs  sate.  I  urge  the  Preat- 
dent  to  readnd  the  sate  and  reconskler  the 
nature  of  U.S.  security  interesta  I  urge  my  ool- 
leagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of  ttw  reeduHon 
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wd  in  opposition  to  th6  adnwiistration's  re- 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year,  the 
natioro  of  the  world  spend  more  than  $800 
bMon  on  weapons  and  miiitary  systems.  This 
number  represents  a  vast  drain  on  wortd  re- 
sources and  a  wasteful  diversion  of  human 
energies  arxj  talents.  This  annual  expenditure 
is  an  Irrvestment  In  death  arxJ  Instability.  In  the 
the  past,  I  have  opposed  individual  weapons 
transfers  because  I  firmly  believe  ttiat  Vns  in- 
troduction of  large  amounts  of  weapons  to 
wortd  trouble  spots  like  the  Middle  East  con- 
tribute to  ttie  prot>lems  instead  of  the  solu- 
tions. Our  f4ation  should  bring  people  together 
through  peaceful  diplomacy.  For  that  reason  I 
intend  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution  589, 
which  would  prohibit  ttie  sale  of  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

While  I  am  voting  for  this  particular  meas- 
ure, I  \MOuld  like  to  comment  on  the  focus  and 
rhetoric  of  the  debate  associated  with  this 
issue.  Some  of  Vnose  opposing  the  sale  of 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  have  articulated  a 
dtsturt}ing  hostility  to  that  country.  That  is  why 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  Amernan 
friendship  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  emphasize 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  indeed  our  friend  and  ally, 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  responsible  member  of 
the  international  community  and  a  valued  trad- 
ing partner  of  the  United  States. 

The  Arab  wodd  is  not  a  monolith  and  the 
frierxjs  of  peace  arxJ  international  harmony 
are  doing  a  disservk^  by  failing  to  differenti- 
ate between  various  elements  in  the  Arab 
work).  Saudi  Arabia  is  strategKally  k)cated  in 
the  MkkMe  East  Her  leaders  have  had  to 
cope  with  a  diffknjit  politk:al  climate.  The 
forces  of  fur)damentalist  extremism  are  preva- 
lent in  tf)e  regk>n  and  are  working  to  destabi- 
lize our  friends  arxJ  replace  them  with  danger- 
ous and  hostile  governments.  We  shoukJ 
recall  tfie  terrorist  takeover  several  years  ago 
of  Islam's  holiest  shrines  in  Mecca.  Saudi  au- 
thorities dkl  an  outstanding  job  in  copirig  with 
that  crisis. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  tfw  focus  of  the 
debate  over  the  weapons  sale  has  been  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  issue.  There  are  mote  dimerv 
sions  to  the  MkJdle  East  ttwn  this  property  im- 
portant factor.  A  cruel  and  bloody  war  has 
been  raging  between  Iran  and  Iraq  for  more 
than  5  years  now.  Saudi  Arat)ia  is  a  neighbor 
of  both  countries.  Already  Saudi  pilots  have 
had  to  confront  Iranian  military  forces  to 
assert  Saudi  rights  in  ttie  Gulf  regk>n.  In  the 
event  Saudi  Aratxa  and  ottier  nxxlerate  Arab 
Gulf  States  are  embroiled  in  the  regk)nal  con- 
flict, the  wtiole  Western  WorW  woukJ  face  a 
serious  tfveat  whose  dimensksns  cannot  t>e 
overstated.  In  sfKxt,  we  have  a  direct  stake  in 
the  continued  stability  aixJ  integrity  of  Saudi 
Aradn.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  congres- 
sional views  with  respect  to  arms  sales  were 
to  be  constructed  as  a  vote  against  Saudi 
Arabia 

I  am  voting  for  this  resdutkxi  because  of 
my  continued  opposition  to  arms  transfers  to 
the  Middte  East  and  other  wortd  trouble  spots. 
I  do  recognize,  however,  that  military  force 
does  have  a  role  in  statecraft  and  in  the  everrt 
circumstances  warrant  it,  I  am  willing  to 
change  my  position  in  the  future.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  do  not  believe  our  good 
friend,  Saudi  Arabia,  needs  the  weapons  in 


question  and  I  will  vote  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutk)nS89. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  resolutk>n  to  disapprove  the  proposed 
sale  of  military  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
country  has  had  years  to  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  a  workable  peace  between 
Arab  and  Jew.  It  has  chosen  to  advance  bel- 
ligerency instead.  It  has  worked  to  continue  to 
isolate  Egypt  for  that  natk>n's  noble  efforts  to 
reconcile  itself  with  the  State  of  Israel.  It  has 
bankrolled  the  Palistinian  Lit)eratk>n  Organiza- 
tkxi  dedicated  to  vk>lent  destructnn  of  our 
greatest  ally  in  tfie  regk>n.  It  has  also  t>ank- 
rolled  tfie  Government  of  Syria,  a  state  tftat 
excels  in  terrorist  attacks, 

I  recently  visited  the  MkJdIe  East  and  was 
impressed  by  reluctance  of  many  Arab  na- 
tions, 7  years  after  Camp  Davkj,  to  pay  little 
more  tfian  Hp  servk»  to  reconciliatton  with 
Israel. 

Forty  t>illkxi  dollars  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  have  tieen  provkled  to  Saudi 
Arabia  by  the  United  States.  This  exceeds  the 
total  for  all  other  natx>ns  combined.  For  my 
support,  all  I  need  is  a  publically  demonstrated 
commitment  by  this  powerful  Arab  natwn— 
and  one  I  conskler  an  ally — to  oppose  terror- 
ism everywhere  and  dig  into  tfie  diplomacy 
bucket  for  peace  and  reconciliatk>n  in  the 
regkjn.  We  have  constantly  demonstrated  our 
friendship;  its  time  tfiey  demonstrated  ttwirs. 

At  this  time,  I  don't  believe  tfie  administra- 
tkxi  has  proved  its  case  for  this  sale  and 
tfierefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  tfvB  resolution  and  against  the  arms 
transfer. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolutk>n  589  whk:h  disap- 
proves of  the  administratk)n's  proposed  sale 
of  sophistk^ted  arms  to  Saudi  Aratxa.  Tfie 
prop(»ed  sale  of  $354  millnn  includes  995 
AIM-9L  SkJewinder  missiles,  671  AIM-9P4 
Sidewinder  eur-to-air  missiles  and  100  Har- 
poon air-launched  missiles. 

There  is  no  doubt  tfiat  tfiere  is  Instability  in 
the  MkJdle  East  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
some  natxms'  actk)ns  cause  a  ripple  effect  of 
instability  whk:h  threatens  all  natrans.  The 
question,  quite  simply,  is  wfiettier  or  not  we 
wish  to  address  the  very  problems  by  throwing 
riKxe  fuel  on  the  fire--adding  more  arms  to 
tfie  boiling  brew — or  wfiettier  we  might  better 
address  the  problem  of  limiting  tfie  ability  of 
destabilizing  nations  to  make  trouble  in  tfie 
region.  I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  to  add  more 
fuel  to  the  fire  when  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  cool  things  down. 

It  is  clear  that  both  Libya  and  Iran,  due  to 
their  history  and  current  leadership,  are  caus- 
ing troui}le  in  the  region.  Tfie  Khomeini  regime 
in  Iran  seeks  to  keep  internal  dissenion  under 
control  by  bart)aric  internal  security  measures 
and  the  time-tested  ploy  of  tuming  the  atten- 
tkxi  of  the  populace  to  the  outskle  enemy. 
The  devastating  and  bkxxly  war  with  Iraq 
serves  to  control  domestk:  dissent  Unfortu- 
nately, tfie  Iranian  Government  has  spread 
tfiat  conflict  by  its  attacks  on  Saudi  sfiipping 
and  Its  continuous  threats  against  srnaller 
neightKXs  such  as  Kuwait  In  addition  to  re- 
gnnal  misdeeds,  Iran  also  supports  terroristk: 
activities  both  in  the  MkJdIe  East  and  beyond. 

Libya,  like  Iran,  uses  its  resources  to  make 
trouble  in  tfie  region  as  well  as  to  sponsor  ter- 


roristk: activtties  botti  in  the  Middto  East  and 
beyond.  Libya  has  also  acted  out  Its  wWng- 
ness  to  supply  arms,  or  tfie  money  to  pur- 
chase arms,  to  forces  whnh  serve  to  destibi- 
lize  the  regkin.  Tftese  realities  suggest  that  if 
our  goal  is  support  for  our  friends  in  the 
region  who  are  the  primary  victims  of  this  trou- 
blemaking,  then  we  sfwuW  be  aiming  our  poM- 
cies  toward  actions  wfiich  wM  not  support 
these  regimes. 

Keeping  pressure  on  destabilizing  gowam- 
ments  seems  a  reasonable  course  of  actton. 
We  can  begin  by  denying  tfie  revenue  to  Ubya 
that  Is  pakj  by  Amernan  oil  companies.  Loss 
of  these  revenues  will  not  fielp  the  Ubyan 
Government  domestk»lly  and  wrill  undoubtedly 
lead  to  Its  downfall.  Ail  proposed  acttons  in 
this  directkxi  are  to  be  commended  as  a  seri- 
ous step  toward  reducing  the  credMlity  of  the 
Libyan  Government  in  the  eyes  of  tfie  La>yan 
people. 

In  the  Iranian  situatkm,  total  embargo  on 
Iranian  oil  will  serve  to  deny  tfiat  Government 
of  the  revenues  whk:h  are  currently  utilized  to 
furtfier  repression  at  home  and  the  continu- 
atran  of  tfie  war  with  Iraq  and  tfie  threats 
against  neighboring  countries. 

As  a  result  of  economk:  pressures  on  the 
destabilizing  countries,  tfiere  will  also  be  an 
impact  on  their  exportatx>n  of  terrorism.  Amer- 
icans are  quite  naturally  concerned  about  at- 
tacks on  AmerKans  which  have  occun-ed  pri- 
marily in  Europe.  Although  this  concern  is  nat- 
ural, we  shoukl  not  ignore  tfie  larger  threat  of 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  Mkldle  East  Both  Libya 
and  Iran  have  been  more  active  in  tfieir  own 
regk>n  and  tfie  people  of  tfie  regk>n  wfio  may 
not  necessarily  agree  on  all  issues,  are  of  one 
mind  wfien  it  comes  to  tfie  damage  being  in- 
flated upon  them  all.  All  concerted  actnn  to 
deny  the  terrorists'  sponsors  and  trainers  rev- 
enues will  be  applauded  by  all  of  the  people 
of  tfie  Mkldle  East  be  they  Moslem,  Jew,  or 
Cfvistian. 

Tuming  t>ack  to  tfie  current  proposed  arms 
sale,  it  is  important  that  we  support  all  coun- 
tries whKh  are  tfie  victims  of  Libya  and  Iran. 
However,  tfie  sale  of  sophi8tk:ated  arms 
wfiich  may  well  fall  into  tfie  harxte  of  the  very 
people  tfiat  they  are  intended  to  resist  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  approach.  SkJe- 
winders  are  sopfiistKated  weapons  and  tfiey 
can  fall  into  the  wrong  hands  and  they  can  be 
turned  upon  our  friends  in  tfie  regton.  Tfie  risk 
factor  is  simply  too  great  wfien  we  can  take 
less  drastK  actkyi  whk:h  does  not  entail 
adding  more  fuel  to  tfie  fire.  Rigorously  ap- 
plied economic  sanctxjns  wfMch  can  gain  the 
support  of  our  European  allies  make  more 
sense.  Although  this  may  be  hard  medicine  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  terrorism  that  they 
sfiare  with  us,  recent  agreement  on  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  shouM  form  the  basis  for 
concerted  actkm. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Mkldle  East- 
em  countries  which  have  been  confronted  by 
tfie  destabilizing  tactk»  of  Iran  and  Libya.  I 
believe  that  tfiey  need  and  want  our  help  in 
addressing  this  difficult  problem.  I  believe  that 
we  have  an  obligatkxi  to  assist  them  by  ad- 
dressing tfie  root  causes  of  the  instability  and 
doing  everytfiing  possible  to  see  to  It  that  tfie 
destabilizing  governments  are  denied  any  rev- 
enues from  the  United  States.  Having  taken 


ttw  necotMiy  tispa  in  this  country,  wa  wW  be 
In  a  fir  betlar  position  to  urge  our  aliM  to  )oin 
n  oonoemo  ■cnon. 
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California.    Mr. 
no  fiirther  re- 


ytt.    LEVINE    Of 
Chalraum.  we  have 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  BCr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJ.Rb.589 
Readlved  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of  Rep- 
Tteentativet  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Congreu  auembied.  That  the  tasuanoe  of 
a  letter  of  offer  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
following  pnmosed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(described  in  the  certifications  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Anna  Export  Control 
Act  on  April  8. 1088)  is  hereby  prohibited: 

(1)  The  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L  SIDE- 
WINDER missiles,  and  related  defense  arti- 
cles and  defense  services  (Trmnsmittal  Num- 
bered 88-29A). 

(2)  The  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9P4  SIDE- 
WINDER air-to-air  missiles,  and  related  de- 
fense articles  (Transmittal  Numbered  88- 
29B). 

(3)  The  propoeed  sale  of  basic  STINOER 
air  defense  guided  missile  systems,  and  re- 
lated defense  articles  and  defense  services 
(Transmittal  Numbered  86-39C). 

(4)  The  proposed  sale  of  air  launched 
HARPOON  missiles,  and  related  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  (Transmittal 
Numbered  88-39D). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Rbcosd,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJe<^ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  the  Joint 
resolution? 

l£x.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  Joint  reso- 
lution back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Joint  resolution 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida]  having  assimied  the 
chair.  BCr.  Murtha.  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  589),  prohibiting  the 
proposed  sales  of  certain  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Joint  resolution  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  tim6. 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IM- 
dently  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  856.  nays 
62.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Breaux  for.  with  Mr.  Badham 
a^dnst. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
CRANE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  316) 
prohibiting  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
certain  defense  articles  and  related  de- 
fense services,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  Hoxise. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

SJ.  Rb.  316 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  issuance  of 
a  letter  of  offer  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
following  proposed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(described  in  the  certifications  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  pursiumt  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  on  April  8,  1986)  is  hereby  prohibited: 

(1)  The  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder missiles,  and  related  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  (Transmittal  Num- 
bered 86-29A). 

(2)  The  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9P4  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles,  and  related  de- 
fense articles  (Transmittal  Numbered  86- 
»B). 

(3)  The  proposed  sale  of  basic  Stinger  air 
defense  guided  missile  systems,  and  related 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  (Trans- 
mittal Numbered  86-29C). 

(4)  The  proposed  sale  of  air  launched  Har- 
poon missiles,  and  related  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  (Transmittal  Num- 
bered 86-29D). 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  589)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  legislation  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CON8IDER- 
ATION  OP  HJl.  4515.  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1986 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-586)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  448)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  4515)  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSING  SERVICES  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  fiu-ther  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  492) 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1, 
1986.  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  WeelL."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.      

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rks.  492 

Whereas  America's  neighborhoods  contain 
the  ethnic,  social,  and  economic  relation- 
ships which  are  fimdamental  to  a  strong 
and  diverse  nation; 

Whereas,  when  the  physical,  economic 
and  social  structures  of  a  neighborhood  de- 
teriorate, great  harm  is  caused  to  the 
homes,  businesses,  and  residents  of  the 
neighborhood,  particularly  for  the  elderly 
and  for  the  poor 

Whereas  the  reversal  of  such  deteriora- 
tion is  essential  to  the  strength  of  America's 
families,  neighborhoods,  and  businesses; 

Whereas,  throughout  the  United  States, 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  programs, 
which  are  partnerships  of  local  residents, 
business  leaders,  and  government  offidals, 
are  worldng  to  revitalize  more  than  200 
neighborhoods; 

Whereas  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
programs  have  generated  more  than  three 
billion  dollars  in  reinvestment  funds  to  revi- 
talize America's  neighborhoods;  and 

Whereas,  to  accomplish  their  alms,  such 
programs  utilize  primarily  local  and  private 
resources  and  the  assistance  of  himdreds  of 


volunteers  who  contribute  countless  houn 
of  volunteer  work:  Now,  thentart,  be  it 

ItesoiMd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentattvet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnss  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  June  1,  1986,  is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  "National  Neichborbood  Houstng 
Servioes  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tl<m  calling  upon  local  and  State  Jurisdio- 
tlons,  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
Uvlttes. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  paned, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  281)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
11  through  May  17,  1986,  as  'Senior 
Center  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  281 

Whereas  senior  centers  act  as  a  catalyst 
for  mobilizing  the  creativity,  energy,  vitali- 
ty, and  commitment  of  older  Americans  to 
help  themselves  and  others  in  their  commu- 
nities; 

Whereas,  through  their  wide  array  of 
services,  programs,  and  activities,  senior  cen- 
ters empower  older  Americans  to  contribute 
to  their  own  health  and  well-being  and  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  their  fellow 
citizens  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  senior  centers  foster  a  philoso- 
phy of  independence,  self-reliance,  and  com- 
munity q>lrit,  thereby  representing  another 
expreadon  of  American  Ingenuity,  determi- 
nation, self-help,  and  nelghborliness; 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historical- 
ly been  proclaimed  as  Older  Americans 
Month,  as  a  time  to  recognize  our  rich  treas- 
ury of  older  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  national  theme  for  Senior 
Center  Week  shaU  be  "Senior  Centers  are 
Wellness  Centers":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retcived  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ntenttMves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cortoreat  assembled,  That  the  second 
week  of  May,  May  11  through  May  17, 1986. 


be  designated  as  "Senior  Center  Week"  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
recdmlae  the  special  oontributlmiB  of  senior 
omters  and  their  participants,  and  the  spe- 
cial efforts  of  senior  center  staff  and  volun- 
teers wtio  work  every  day  to  enhance  the 
well-being  of  older  persons  In  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  324)  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning &(ay  18,  1986,  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Week"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Rks.  324 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  third 
among  illnesses  in  total  economic  cost  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  health  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  discomfort  and  pain,  mor- 
tality, perMoal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
and  working  hours  lost; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  duonic  digestive  disease; 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  dlseaaee  are  treated  In  this 
country  each  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
acute  Infections; 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
by  digestive  diseases  than  by  any  other  dis- 
eases, necessitating  26  percent  of  all  surgical 
opoations; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  are  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  force; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs,  and  a  total  annual  eco- 
nomic burden  of  nearly  $50,000,000,000; 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different  di- 
gestive diseases,  in  addition  to  other  disor- 
ders of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  cause 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  deaths 
every  year. 

Whereas  research  Into  the  causes,  cures, 
prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 


tive disease  and  related  nutrition  problems 
has  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  reoog- 
nlie  digestive  diseases  as  a  malor  health  pri- 
ority; 

Whereas  national  organiiationB  such  as 
the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition  are 
committed  to  Increasing  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  digestive  diseases  among 
members  of  the  general  public  and  the 
hMlth  care  community; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  through  lU  NaUonal  DlgesUve  Dis- 
eases Education  and  Information  Clearing- 
house, and  the  NaUonal  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  are  committed  to  encourag- 
ing and  coordinating  such  educational  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  the  week  beginning  May  18, 1986 
marks  the  third  anniversary  of  the  National 
Digestive  Disease  Education  Program,  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  educate  the  public  and 
the  health  care  community  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  digestive  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  relative  to  their  treatment, 
prevention,  and  control:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  wedc  be- 
ginning May  18,  1986.  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week". 
The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (8J. 
Res.  247)  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  1  through  June  7,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Theater  Week."  and  ask  for  its 
tnunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

ISx.  Speaker,  tmder  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OssBi],  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  464 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  1 
through  June  7,  1986,  as  "National 
Theater  Week." 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  In  cele- 
brating National  Theater  Week  from 
June  1  through  June  7,  1986.  This 


week  will  celebrate  802  yean  of  theat- 
rical entertainment  in  America. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  order  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  inereaatngly 
important  role  the  legitimate  theater 
plays  in  the  lives  of  our  dtlaens. 

In  a  world  full  of  crisis  and  stresB, 
the  theater  provides  a  relaxing,  yet 
thought-provoking,  influence.  The 
public  has  recognlied  this  potential: 
over  the  last  4  years,  total  theater  at- 
tendance has  increased  7  percent. 

The  private;  sector  also  recognlies 
the  significance  of  theater  as  an  in- 
vestment. During  the  same  4-year 
period,  individual  and  corporate  sup- 
port has  increased  11  percent. 

And  the  theater  has  also  become  rec- 
ognised as  a  significant  method  of  le- 
veraging local  investment.  For  every 
dollar  spent  at  the  box  office,  four  are 
generated  in  local  income  for  the  food, 
beverage,  and  transportation  indus- 
tries. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
this  commemorative  legislation  for  the 
past  4  years.  With  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  464.  we  can  once 
again  commemorate  this  important 
American  institution. 

QISSB 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
olution,  as  follows: 


8  J.  Rn.  247 

Whereas  many  Americans  have  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  In  advancing  the 
cause  of  theatre; 

Whereas  the  theatres  of  American  have 
pioneered  the  way  for  many  perf  onnen  and 
have  given  them  their  start  In  vaudeville 
and  stage; 

Whereas  theatre  Is  brought  to  Americans 
tlirough  tiigh  schools.  ooUefss  and  oommu- 
nlty  theatre  groups  as  well  u  through  pro- 
f sesional  acting  iTftmpt"*f ; 

Whereas  dtiaens  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  the  threatre  sets  In 
the  Nation's  Interest:  and 

Whereas  many  individuals  and  organisa- 
tions are  hailing  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  theatres  of  America:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Jttsottisd  by  th*  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtsentoHves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aasembltd.  That  the  week  of 
June  1  through  June  7,  1886,  shall  be  pro- 
claimed as  "National  Theatre  Week" 
throughout  the  country  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  ottl- 
lens  to  support  this  effort  with  asslstanoe  to 
theatres  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 
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CRITICAL  CARE  WEEK 


BCr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  526) 
to  desiinate  the  week  of  Itfay  25,  1986, 
through  May  31,  1986,  as  "Critical 
Care  Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Bftr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  that 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  OANNEMEYER.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Jo«nt  Resotution  526,  which 
designates  the  last  week  in  May  as  "Critical 
Care  Week."  The  resolution,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  19,  of  this  year,  is  on 
today's  unanimous  Consent  Caleridar.  I  urge 
passage  of  ttiis  resolutk>n  wtvch  will  assist  pri- 
vate efforts  to  increase  puWk:  awareness,  im- 
prove family  support  programs  and  advance 
the  research  of  critk:al  care  medk^ne.  On  May 
29,  for  example,  ttie  Foundatkxi  for  CritKa) 
Care  Medk^ne  will  hoki  a  fundraiser  to  in- 
crease publk:  education  efforts  and  to  improve 
tamily  support  programs.  In  addition,  this 
event  will  posthumously  horKW  Senator  Jacob 
Javits. 

CritKal  care  medk:ine  is  a  broad  term  de- 
scribing ttie  medKal  treatment  for  patients  in 
life-threatening  situatkxis  requireing  immediate 
care.  Coronary,  respiratory,  neo-natal,  trauma, 
arKl  intensive  care  units  are  all  part  of  critk»l 
care  medKine.  Every  congressnnal  district 
has  a  constituent  wfx>  has  depended  on  criti- 
cal care  medkane.  For  instance,  In  1984  tfiere 
were  1.1  millk>n  critKal  care  cases  in  Califor- 
nia or,  in  a  State  of  25  millk)n,  1  out  of  24  citi- 
zens needed  crltx»l  care  medicine.  These 
cases  involved  auto  accklents,  swimming  and 
boatirig  acckterrts,  heart  patierrts,  stroke  vk:- 
tims,  industrial  accklents  and  for  otfier  health 
and  accklential  reasons.  In  additk>n,  neo-natal 
care,  a  new  critx»l  care  disdpiine  for  prema- 
ture infants,  is  becoming  more  advarKed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Ma  Norma 
Shoemaker  and  Ms.  Charm  Cohlenberger, 
from  the  Society  of  Critk»l  Care  Medkrine  in 
Fuilerton,  CA,  for  assisting  my  efforts  In  gain- 
ing the  218  cosponsors  needed  to  report  the 
resokjtkxi.  Without  their  efforts,  this  resoiutk>n 
wouM  not  be  under  conskleratksn  today.  In 
addHkX),  I  want  to  thank  Ms.  Sally  Schwartz  of 
the  Foundatxxi  for  CritKal  Care  Medk^ne,  for 
assisting  our  efforts  to  gain  cosponsors  and 
for  coordinating  our  effort  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tton  in  the  other  body.  Their  work  and  Vn&  ef- 
forts of  the  Society  and  Foundatk>n  for  CritKal 
Care  MedKine  to  Improve  the  care  of  our  Na- 
tk>n's  critk^lly  III  shouM  not  go  unnotned. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Populatk>n,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hem  York  [Mr.  Garcia]  and  the 
Gentleman  from  Utah  pyir.  Hansen]  for  expe- 
dtting  corwderatfon  of  this  resolutmn.  In  addi- 


tfon,  I  want  to  thank  the  219  Members  who 
cosponsored  House  Joint  Resdutnn  526.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
four  subcommittees  with  jurisdk:tx>n  over 
health  Issues:  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health,  Human  Sennces,  and 
Education;  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
corrwnittee  on  Health  and  Environmerrt  of 
whKh  I  am  a  member;  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Health;  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care,  a  majority  of  whom 
have  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolution 
526.  It  is  dear  that  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress most  ctosely  Involved  with  health  issues 
view  critical  care  as  a  vital  mednal  prof  esskxi 
deserving  of  congressk>nal  recognition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Ris.  526 

Whereas  the  public  is  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  special  medical  needs  of  the 
critically  ill; 

Whereas  patients  such  as  trauma  and 
bum  victims,  AIDS  victims,  and  postopera- 
tive patients  with  complications  vitally  need 
critical  care  units  within  hospitals; 

Whereas  critical  care  units,  where  they 
are  available,  often  serve  as  many  as  15  per 
centum  of  the  inpatients  of  a  hospital: 

Whereas  four  thousand  three  hundred 
critical  care  units  have  already  l>een  estab- 
lished in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Critical  Care  Med- 
icine and  its  memt>ers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  dedicated  to  improving 
the  care  of  critically  ill  patients  through  re- 
search and  education:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  25,  1986.  through  May  31,  1986.  is  des- 
ignated "Critical  Care  Week".  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  olxserve  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MELANOMA/ 
SKIN  CANCER  DETECTION  AND 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  267)  designating  the  week  of  May 
26,  1986.  through  June  1,  1986.  as 
"Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoiic? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ur.  Spoiker.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  would  simply  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  267 

Whereas  skin  cancer,  including  melanoma 
and  nonmelanoma  types,  is  the  most 
common  cancer  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
counts for  between  30  and  40  per  centum  of 
aU  cancers,  and  is  increasing  at  a  significant 
rate; 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer  in- 
creases throughout  adult  life,  the  highest 
age-specific  incidence  rates  for  melanoma 
and  other  skin  cancers  occur  in  the  United 
States  population  over  the  age  of  fifty 
years: 

Whereas  spiecif ic  causes  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  this  population  are  not  en- 
tirely Imown,  and  more  research  is  required 
on  the  causes,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that 
early  detection  and  early  treatment  of  mela- 
noma and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers  result 
in  high  cure  rates; 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  t>ecome 
aware  that  melanoma  and  nonmelanoma 
skin  cancers  are  major  health  problems,  and 
education  alwut  detection  and  prevention  of 
such  cancers  should  become  a  national  con- 
cern; 

Whereas  the  American  Academy  of  Der- 
matology and  State  and  local  dematologlc 
organizations  are  committed  to  heightening 
the  awareness  and  understanding  of  mela- 
noma and  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
among  older  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  Second  Annual  National 
Melanoma  and  Skin  Cancer  Detection  and 
Prevention  Program,  a  coordinated  national 
voluntary  effort  of  professional  dermatolog- 
ic  organizations  to  reduce  the  increasing  in- 
cidence of  melanoma  and  noimielanoma 
skin  cancers  and  to  better  control  such  can- 
cers, will  occur  during  the  week  of  May  26, 
1986,  through  June  1,  1986:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  the  week  of 
May  26,  1986,  through  June  1,  1986,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week", 
and  the  President  Is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Oovenmient  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  BIRDS  OF  FRET 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  288)  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1986.  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey 
Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  the  minority  has  no  objection 
to  the  legislation  now  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  who  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 546.  designating  May.  1986  as  Na- 
tional Birds  of  Prey  Month. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  symbolizes  the 
freedom  of  this  Nation  more  than  its 
birds  of  prey.  These  majestic  creatures 
not  only  play  a  vital  role  in  maintain- 
ing nature's  balance,  but  their  grace, 
beauty  and  spirit  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion for  centuries. 

Many  species  of  birds  of  prey  inhabit 
the  United  States  and  an  alarming 
number  of  them  are  listed  as  either 
threatened,  endangered  or  near  ex- 
tinction. Millions  of  Americans  are 
concerned  atwut  these  birds  and  many 
are  actively  working  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

This  month  marks  the  dedication  of 
the  Peresnrtne  Fund's  World  Center  for 
Birds  of  Prey  in  Boise.  ID.  Directed  by 
Morlan  Nelson,  this  center  is  a  unique 
wildlife  resource  and  represents  an  im- 
portant link  in  a  chain  of  concern. 

The  World  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey 
will  be  available  for  use  by  biologists 
as  well  as  visiting  scientists,  graduate 
and  imdergraduate  students  at  Boise 
State  University.  In  addition  to  its 
function  as  a  research  facility,  the 
center  will  serve  as  an  information  and 
education  center  for  the  public.  And, 
indeed,  it  Ls  information  and  education 
concerning  the  plight  of  these  birds 
that  is  much  needed. 

Important  strides  already  have  been 
made.  Last  year,  in  Its  1st  year  of  oper- 
ation, the  World  Center  for  Birds  of 
Prey  released  140  peregrine  falcons  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana  and  Colorado. 
Eighteen  additional  falcons  were 
placed  In  foster  nests  in  Colorado.  In 
October,  53  falcons  were  transferred 
to  the  Boise  Center  from  Ithaca.  NY 
to  be  bred  for  release  In  Eastern 
States. 


Thus  this  center  actually  repreaenta 
coast-to-coaat  involvement  in  a  coait- 
to-coast  concern. 

Designating  May  1986  as  National 
Birds  of  Prey  Month  not  only  will  help 
heighten  that  conoiem,  but  also  will 
assist  the  many  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  are  desperately  trying  to 
insure  the  continued  existence  of 
these  noble  birds. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  in  the  excellent  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  made  concerning  this 
important  subject. 

Mi  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8  J.  Ris.  288 

Whereas  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
prey  are  Important  ecological  components 
of  the  ecosystem  and  contribute  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wildlife  communities  in  which 
they  live; 

Whereas  birds  of  prey  represent  the  high- 
est ideals  of  humanity.  Inwiring  Americans 
and  all  people  who  value  freedom: 

Whereas  a  sulwtantlal  number  of  species 
of  birds  of  prey  that  occur  regularly  in  the 
United  States  have  been  listed  by  one  or 
more  State  or  Federal  conservation  acendes 
as  endangered,  extirpated,  threatened,  or  of 
concern; 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans  from  coast 
to  coast  and  border  to  border  regularly  gain 
pleasure  by  observing  birds  of  prey  through- 
out our  countrr.  and 

Whereas  a  World  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey 
has  been  established  at  Boise,  Idaho,  adja- 
cent to  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area. 
an  international  treasure,  and  where  public 
activities  are  being  scheduled  for  the  month 
of  May  1986.  to  better  aoqualnt  the  public 
with  birds  of  prey:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  Amertea 
in  eonffreu  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1986.  U  designated  as  "NaUonal  Birds 
of  Prey  Month",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  individ- 
uals to  observe  such  a  month  by  recognising 
the  Importance  of  birds  of  prey  in  our  envi- 
ronment. 

The  Senate  Joint  renlution  wai  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  CUERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HH  S214.  COW 
CREEK  BAND  OF  UMPQUA  IN- 
DIANS DISTRIBUTION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  ACT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  in  the  en- 
groaament  of  the  bill  H.R.  8214.  the 
Clerk  be  directed  to  correct  the 
amendment  on  page  12  •§  it  «M 
before  the  House  on  May  7: 

(1)  by  striking  out  aU  of  lines  9  through  14 
of  the  bill,  as  introduced. 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  text  the  words 
"Section  8  of  the  Act  of  December  39,  1982 
(P.L.  97-391)  U  amended  to  read  as  foUows:" 
and 

(S)  by  Inserting  quotation  maiks  before 
Sac.  5<a),  before  paragraph  (b)  and  after  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  ^ve  us  a  brief  explana- 
tion? 

BCr.  Speaker,  under  my  reaervation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  In  preparing  the 
paper  on  H.R.  3214.  an  error  was  made 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  committee 
amendment.  The  change  proposed  la 
not  a  change  of  substance  from  the 
committee's  recommendation,  but 
simply  corrects  a  mistake  made  to  the 
text  so  it  will  read  correctly. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  thank  my 
colleague  the  genUeman  from  Oregon 
for  rewonding.  The  minority  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  tnxm  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  on  the 
various  Joint  resolutions  just  consid- 
ered and^ased^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFYING  THE  STATUS  OF 
WATER-CONVEYANCE  SYSTEMS 
CONSTRUCTED  WITHIN  THE 
NA'nONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 
PRIOR  TO  ENACTMENT  OF 
FLPMA 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Idr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  frtmi ' 
the  Speaker's  table  the  blU  (H.R.  2921) 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  issue  permanent  easements  for 
water  conveyance  systems  In  order  to 
resolve  title  claims  arising  under  acts 
repealed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
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Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily object,  but  I  would  merely  like 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  for  his  patience  and  his  efforts, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  product  we  brtrtg  to  the 
floor  today  in  H.R.  2921  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  interaive  work  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subconvnittee,  and  the  cooperatnn  of 
Chairman  John  Seiberung. 

I  also  want  to  especially  thank  the  Forest 
Service  arxl  the  administratk)n  for  their  active 
involvenient  in  the  discussions  that  have  re- 
sulted in  their  support  of  the  compromise  leg- 
islatxxi  t)efore  us  today.  Ttie  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agricutture  has  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  perfecting  the  leg^tkjn. 

This  bill  is  carefully  crafted  to  meet  very 
specifk:  needs  and  cure  very  specific  prob- 
lems created  wtien  the  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
[FLPMA]  of  1976.  This  legislation  protects  the 
historic  property  rights  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers servisd  by  irrigatkxi  arxj  livestock  watering 
ditches  ttiat  traverse  publk:  lartds,  and  were 
placed  in  operatkMi  or  modified  pnor  to  the 
passage  of  FU>MA  in  1976. 

Again,  I  commerxl  the  chairman  for  his  co- 
operatkxi  arKl  assistance  in  moving  this  legis- 
latkxi  fonvard.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Olilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2921 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.8.C.  1761)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
issue  permanent  easements,  without  reim- 
bursement, for  water  systems  de8cril)ed  in 
subBection  (aXl)  of  this  section,  traversing 
lands  within  the  National  Forest  System, 
constructed  and  in  operation  or  placed  into 
operation  prior  to  October  21, 1976,  if— 

"(A)  the  lands  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  in  States  where  the  appropriation  doc- 
trine governs  the  ownership  of  water  rights; 

"(B>  the  use  served  by  the  water  system  is 
located  on  non-Federal  lands; 

"(C)  the  originally  constructed  facilities 
have  l)een  in  substantially  continuous  oper- 
ation without  aliandonment.  Failure  of  the 
bolder  of  the  facilities  to  use  the  facilities 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally constructed,  for  any  continuous  five- 
year  period,  shall  constitute  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
way;  and 

"(D)  a  legally  acceptable  and  recordable 
survey  or  description  Is  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  by  the  applicant  for 
the  easement. 

"(2KA)  Easements  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  are  supplementa- 


ry to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,-  any  other  grants 
made  by  previous  Acts.  Each  such  previous 
grant  of  right-of-way  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  unless  the  holder  thereof 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
such  holder  elects  to  \>e  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  sulssectlon.  In  which  case 
such  previous  grant  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  relinquished  and  shall  terminate  upon 
the  issuance  of  a  new  easement.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  authority 
to  administer  all  grants  Issued  for  uses  au- 
thorized by  previous  Acts  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  with  respect  to  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(B)  Easements  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  sulisection  are  fully  transferable 
with  all  existing  conditions  and  without  the 
Imposition  of  new  conditions  or  stipulations 
at  the  time  of  transfer.  The  holder  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within 
sixty  days  of  any  address  change  of  the 
holder  or  change  in  ownership  of  the  facili- 
Ues. 

"(C)  Easements  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  Include  all 
changes  or  modifications  to  the  original  fa- 
cilities in  existence  as  of  October  31,  1976, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  Any  future  extension  or  enlargement 
of  facilities  after  October  1,  1976,  shall  re- 
quire the  Issuance  of  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion, not  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  or  suspend  the  easement  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  506  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  sutnection  shall 
confer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  any 
authority  to  reguiate  the  appropriation  of 
water  rights  for  the  purposes  described  In 
subsection  (a)(1). 

"(4)  Unless  specifically  excepted  in  this 
subsection,  all  rights-of-way  authorized  by 
this  sulisection  are  subject  to  all  other  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  this  Act.". 

Sxc.  2.  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
D.S.C.  1764)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  l>efore  the  end  of  subsection 
(f )  "or  for  emergency  repair  work  necessary 
for  those  rights-of-way  authorized  under 
section  SOKc)  of  this  Act."; 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  holder  of  a  rights-of- 
way  shall  pay  in  advance  the  fair  market 
value  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary granting,  issuing,  or  renewing  such 
right-of-way.  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
require  either  aimual  payment  or  a  pay- 
ment covering  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 
The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  rentals 
where  a  right-of-way  Is  granted,  issued,  or 
renewed  in  reciprocation  for  a  right-of-way 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  a  cooperative  cost  share  program  t>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  holder."; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sulisection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  requirement  of 
sulisection  (1),  in  the  event  the  holder  of  the 
right-of-way  allows  it  to  deteriorate  to  the 
point  of  threatening  persons  or  property 
and  refuses  to  iierfonn  the  necessary  repair 
and  maintenance,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  to  undertake  such  repair  and 
maintenance  on  the  right  of  way  and  assess 
the  holder  for  the  cost.". 

AKKKDMEIfT  ni  THX  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrPERED  BY  MR.  SXIBERUNO 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by 

Mr.  SEiwm.nto:  Strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following: 

Section  1(a)  For  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
term  "the  Act"  means  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
UAC.  1761). 

(b)  Section  501  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(cXl)  Upon  receipt  of  a  written  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section from  an  applicant  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  issue  a  permanent  ease- 
ment, without  a  requirement  for  reimburse- 
ment, for  a  water  system  as  described  In 
subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section,  traversing 
Federal  lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System  ("National  Forest  Lands"),  con- 
structed and  in  operation  or  placed  into  op- 
eration print  to  October  21, 1976,  if— 

"(A)  the  traversed  National  Forest  lands 
are  in  a  State  where  the  appropriation  doc- 
trine governs  the  ownership  of  water  rights; 

"(B)  At  the  time  of  submission  of  the  ap- 
plication the  water  system  Is  used  solely  for 
agricultural  irrigation  or  livestock  watering 
purposes; 

"(C)  the  use  served  by  the  water  system  Is 
not  located  solely  on  Federal  lands; 

"(D)  the  orrlglnally  constructed  facilities 
comprising  such  system  have  been  in  sub- 
stantially continuous  operation  without 
abandoimient; 

"(E)  the  applicant  has  a  valid  existing 
right,  established  under  applicable  State 
law,  for  water  to  be  conveyed  by  the  water 
system; 

"(F)  a  recordable  survey  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning  the  location  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  system  as  necessary  for 
proper  management  of  National  Forest 
lands  is  provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  applicant  for  the  easement; 
and 

"(G)  the  applicant  submits  such  applica- 
tion on  or  before  December  31, 1996.' 

"(2XA)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  any  grants  made  by 
any  previous  Act.  To  the  extent  any  such 
previous  grant  of  right-of-way  is  a  valid  ex- 
isting right,  it  shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  unless  an  owner  thereof  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  such  owner 
elects  to  have  a  water  system  on  such  right- 
of-way  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  submits  a  written  applica- 
tion for  Issuance  of  an  easement  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  In  which  case  upon  the  is- 
suance of  an  easement  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section such  previous  grant  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  relinquished  and  shall  termi- 
nate. 

"(B)  Easements  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  fully  transfer- 
able with  all  existing  conditions  and  without 
the  imposition  of  fees  or  new  conditions  or 
stipulations  at  the  time  of  transfer.  The 
holder  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture within  sixty  days  of  any  address 
change  of  the  holder  or  change  in  owner- 
ship of  the  facilities. 

"(C)  Easements  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  include  all 
changes  or  modifications  to  the  original  fa- 
cilities in  existence  as  of  October  21,  1976, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  Any  future  extension  or  enlargement 
of  facilities  after  October  21,  1976,  shall  re- 


quire the  issuance  of  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion, not  authorized  under  this  subsection. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  terminate  or  suspend  an  easement 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedural  and  other  provi- 
sions of  section  506  of  this  Act.  An  easement 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  ter- 
minate if  the  water  system  for  which  such 
easement  was  Issued  Is  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  agricultural  Irrigation  or  live- 
stock watering  use.  For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, non-use  of  a  water  system  for  agricul- 
tural Irrigation  or  livestock  watering  pur- 
poses for  any  continuous  five-year  period 
shall  constitute  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
abandoiunent  of  the  facilities  comprising 
such  system. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  assertion  by  the  United 
States  of  any  right  or  claim  with  regard  to 
the  reservation,  acquisition,  or  use  of  water. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  confer  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
any  power  or  authority  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol In  any  maimer  the  appropriations,  di- 
version, or  use  of  water  for  any  purpose  (nor 
to  diminish  any  such  power  or  authority  of 
such  Secretary  imder  applicable  law)  or  to 
require  the  conveyance  or  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  any  right  or  claim  to  the 
appropriation,  diversion,  or  use  of  water. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  all  rights-of-way  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  are  subject  to  all  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  In  the  event  a  right-of-way  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  of  threatening  per- 
sons or  property  and  the  holder  of  the 
right-of-way,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  refuses  to  perform 
the  repair  and  maintenance  necessary  to 
remove  the  threat  to  persons  or  property, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  under- 
take such  repair  euid  maintenance  on  the 
right-of-way  and  to  assess  the  holder  for  the 
costs  of  such  repair  and  maintenance,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  Secretary  had  re- 
quired the  holder  to  furnish  a  bond  or  other 
security  pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section.". 

(c)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  the  authority  to  administer  all  rights- 
of-way  granted  or  Issued  under  authority  of 
previous  Acts  with  respect  to  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, including  rights-of-way  granted  or 
issued  pursuant  to  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  such  previous 
Acts.". 

Sac.  2.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  before  the  end  of  subsection 
(f)  "or  for  emergency  repair  work  necessary 
for  those  rights-of-way  authorized  under 
section  SOKc)  of  this  Act.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "The  holder  of  a  right-of-way 
shall  pay  in  advance  the  fair  market  value 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
granting,  issuing,  or  renewing  such  right-of- 
way.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  require 
either  armual  payment  or  a  payment  cover- 
ing more  than  one  year  at  a  time  except 
that  private  Individuals  may  make  at  their 
option  either  annual  payments  or  payments 
covering  more  than  one  year  if  the  annual 


fee  Is  greater  than  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
Secretary  concerned  may  waive  rentals 
where  a  right-of-way  Is  granted.  Issued  or  re- 
newed in  consideration  of  a  right-of-way 
conveyed  to  the  United  SUtes  in  coimection 
with  a  cooperative  cost  share  program  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  holder.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ung] to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  Includes  provisions  adopted 
by  the  Interior  Committee  and  some 
revisions  made  to  meet  concerns  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  Is  very  similar  to 
a  House-passed  bill  of  the  last  Con- 
gress dealing  with  this  subject  and  Is 
acceptable  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  administration. 

The  bill  addresses  the  status  of  cer- 
tain irrigation  ditches  and  similar  fa- 
cilities located  on  western  national 
forest  lands  which  were  built  and  in 
use  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  That  act  protected  valid  exist- 
ing rights.  The  owners  of  these  sys- 
tems believe  that  that  mesms  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  that  act  and  from  its  re- 
quirement of  annual  right-of-way 
rental  payments.  The  Forest  Service 
does  not  agree  with  that  position. 

This  bill  would  not  alter  that  situa- 
tion. It  would  leave  these  parties  free 
to  resolve  the  matter  through  litiga- 
tion. 

The  bill  however  would  extend  to 
qualified  holders  of  existing  qualified 
irrigation  systems  an  option  that  they 
could  exercise  as  an  alternative  to  liti- 
gation over  the  status  of  their  systems. 

That  option  is,  to  agree  to  be  subject 
to  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  regarding  rights-of-way,  in 
return  for  assurance  that  an  easement 
would  be  granted  that  would  be  open 
ended  in  duration  and  would  be 
exempt  from  the  annual  rental  fees 
otherwise  required  by  the  act. 

The  substitute  would  limit  the  bill  so 
that  it  would  apply  only  to  systems 
crossing  national  forest  lands,  for 
which  the  applicants  have  a  valid 
water  right  under  State  law,  and 
which  were  constructed  and  in  oper- 
ation prior  to  the  specified  date. 

The  substitute  also  contains  a 
number  of  modifications  to  existing 
law,  as  suggested  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  order  to  give  them  additional  flexi- 
bility in  managing  rights-of-way. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  admlnlitratlon 
have  no  problems  with  the  bill  ai  we 
bring  it  before  the  House.  I  believe  it 
is  a  sound  and  balanced  meaaure  and  I 
urge  its  approval 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  other  questions  if  any 
Member  has  one. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  great- 
ly appreciate  the  explanation  of  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Again,  I  would  express  my  deep  grat- 
itude for  the  gentleman's  efforts  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sxibir- 
limg]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  leglalative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  CARE  POUCY 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that,  for 
the  first  time,  will  provide  some  help 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
in  shouldering  the  cost  of  child  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
in  a  nation  where  most  women  are 
working,  our  national  child  care  policy 
provides  help  only  to  those  who  make 
enough  money  to  benefit  from  tax. 
credits  or  to  those  whose  incomes  are 
low  enough  to  qualify  them  for  title 
XX  assistance  if  they  live  near  a  title 
XX  faculty  and  that  title  XX  facUlty 
has  a  day  care  slot  available.  Indeed, 
this  is  an  unenlightened,  irrational 
and  unfair  policy. 

My  bill  will  provide  help  to  those 
struggling  families  currently  cut  out 
of  our  system  by  providing  vouchers  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  of  day  care,  as 
tax  credits  now  provide  part  of  the 
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cost  of  day  care  to  more  affluent  fami- 
lies. My  legislation  requires  registra- 
tion, so  families  will  have  better  infor- 
mation about  the  opportunities  and 
choices  available  to  them.  It  requires 
certification  to  assist  families  in  Judg- 
ing the  quality  of  care  providers.  And 
it  is  budget  neutral  because  it  covers 
the  cost  of  the  new  voucher  program 
by  capping  the  tax  credit  program  and 
redirecting  the  money  saved  to  sup- 
port the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  facing  heavy  day  care  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  today  as  I  submit 
legislation  that  will  create  a  compre- 
hensive, fair  and  effective  day  care 
policy  in  America  and  caU  new  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  column  by  William 
Raspberry,  entitled  "Day-Care  Magic," 
describing  my  bill  and  it's  great  poten- 
tial for  helping  America's  families. 

Dat-Care  Magic 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

A  group  of  House  Republicans  is  back.iiig  a 
day-care  bill  that  has  the  look  of  a  legisla- 
tive miracle. 

It  would  provide  $200  million  to  expand 
the  availability  of  day  care  for  needier  fami- 
lies, possibly  helping  some  of  them  to  climb 
out  of  poverty,  and  it  wouldn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything— or  at  any  rate,  not  very 
much. 

Rep.  Nancy  Johnson's  proposal  would 
work  its  magic  by  capping  the  income  eligi- 
bility for  the  existing  Dependent  Care  Tax 
Credit  at  $50,000,  thus  shifting  the  empha- 
sis of  federal  chUd-care  support  from  upper- 
income  families  toward  those  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income households  that  need  it  most. 

Instead  of  providing  government-run  day- 
care centers,  the  Child  Care  Act  of  1986, 
backed  by  the  moderate  Republican 
Wednesday  Group,  would  provide  federal 
vouchers  to  be  administered  by  the  states. 
EligibUity  would  be  set  at  200  percent  of  the 
poverty  level.  Denying  eligibility  to  families 
earning  $50,000  or  more  would  save  approxi- 
mately $200  million  a  year  in  federal 
funds— making  the  legislation  essentially 
cost-free,  while  eliminating  only  about  8 
percent  of  the  current  users  of  the  tax 
credit. 

"In  light  of  fiscal  constraints,  we  cannot 
continue  to  assist  families  with  incomes  well 
above  the  national  average,  while  low- 
income  mothers  lack  child-care  resources  so 
essential  to  their  efforts  to  escape  the  cycle 
of  proverty,"  said  Johnson  (R-Conn.). 

Under  current  law,  the  richest  households 
are  eligible  for  the  tax  credits,  while  the 
poorest  families  earn  too  little  to  qualify  for 
them. 

That  Is  one  of  the  gaps  the  bill  would  ad- 
dress. The  other  involves  the  availability  of 
chUd-care  services.  Under  present  law,  fed- 
eral child-care  money  is  available  to  provid- 
ers that  meet  state  guidelines  and  to  fami- 
lies tliat  live  near  subsidized  centers.  "For 
the  vast  majority  of  low-income  families 
struggling  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  create  a  stable  and  secure  family  unit, 
there  is  no  help  at  aU,"  Johnson  said. 

She  would  cure  that  by  requiring  that 
states  receiving  voucher  funds  exempt 
home-based  day  care  providers  from  state  li- 
censing requirements. 

That  provision  is  likely  to  spark  some  con- 
troversy, given  the  charges  of  child  abuse 
that  have  been  leveled  against  a  number  of 


day-care  centers.  But  Johnson  believes  that 
licensure  is  no  ensurance  against  abuse. 

Moreover,  since  most  children  are  cared 
for  in  "unlicensed  'underground'  day-care 
homes,  advertised  by  word  of  mouth,"  licen- 
sure has  failed,  she  said. 

"We  initiated  this  project  liecause  the 
issue  of  child  care  has  liecome  increasingly 
important  as  women  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  work  force,"  said  Joluison. 
"In  1970,  32.2  percent  of  all  women  with 
children  under  age  6  were  in  the  work  force. 
By  1985  the  figure  reached  52.1  percent. 
Women,  especially  those  in  the  low-income 
category,  are  often  faced  with  the  inability 
to  find  gainful  employment  due  to  lack  of 
child-care  options.  Ttiis  is  a  serious  labor 
market  problem  and  not  just  a  women's 
issue." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  its  serious- 
ness. The  unavailability  of  affordable  day 
care  is  one  of  the  key  reasons  low-income 
mothers  find  it  difficult  to  Join  the  labor 
force.  The  supply  of  day  care  is  so  far 
behind  the  demand,  according  to  the 
Wednesday  Group,  that  there  is  an  18-  to 
24-month  wait  for  subsidized  facilities. 
Many  children,  including  some  pre- 
schoolers, are  going  without  any  day  care  at 
all. 

If  Nancy  Johnson's  bill  can  fix  that,  while 
expanding  the  choices  available  to  low- 
income  parents,  and  do  it  all  without  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  she  will  have  pulled  off  a 
most  useful  miracle. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


CIVIL  SERVANTS  NEED  RELIEF 
PROM  EXCESSIVE  WTTHHOLD- 
ING-A  COMPROMISE  MUST  BE 
REACHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickhan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30 
time  ran  out  for  Congress  and  the  President 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  new  permanent 
retirement  system  for  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees hired  after  1983.  This  means  that  af- 
fected employees  may  now  have  to  pay  more 
than  14  percent  of  their  salary  toward  retire- 
ment, unless  an  agreement  is  reached  without 
further  delay.  This  is  an  obvious  hardship 
which  Federal  employees  should  not  have  to 
bear. 

For  more  than  2  years.  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  package  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  Memt>ers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  President.  After  much  hard 
work  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  able  to 
reach  an  informal  agreement  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  tiie  administration  for  approval.  The 
adminstration,  however,  blocked  final  passage 
by  insisting  tfiat  further  reductions  be  made  in 
the  retirement  package.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  administraton  to  review  their  unbending 
policy  and  agree  to  work  with  the  proposal  de- 
veloped by  the  Congress.  There  is  no  longer 
any  time  left  to  stall  as  any  delay  now  means 
a  serious  reduction  in  the  pay  checks  of  hard- 
working civil  service  employees.  I  strongly 
urge  the  administration  to  act  expeditiously  as 
it,  as  well  as  Congress,  has  a  responsibility  to 
act  fairly  and  responsibly  toward  those  who 
work  for  their  Government 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Don- 
nellt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  urv 
avo«dal)ty  absent  eartter  today  for  the  record- 
ed votes  on  H.R.  4021.  vocational  rehabilia- 
tk>n  amendments,  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
589,  to  prohibit  sales  of  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  due  to  the  birth  of  my  son  in  Boston. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  both  bills. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lehman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show  that,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  589,  prohibit- 
ing the  proposed  sales  of  certain  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  had  I  been  present  for  the 
vote  today.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  the  debate  be- 
cause of  official  out-of-town  business. 


OLDER  AMERICANS'  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbz]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  have  invited  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  a  forum  to  ac- 
knowledge May  1986  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month"  and  to  discuss  issues  that 
senior  Americans  are  facing.  Senior 
Americans  comprise  the  fastest  grow- 
ing population  segment  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1984,  1  in  5  Americans  was  at 
least  55  years  old,  1  in  9  was  at  least 
65.  This  translates  into  about  50.2  mil- 
lion Americans  age  55  or  older  and  28 
million  who  were  at  least  age  65.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  projected  growth  in  the 
older  population  will  raise  the  median 
age  of  the  U.S.  population  from  31 
today  to  36  by  the  year  2000  and  to 
age  42  by  the  year  2050.  Also,  if  cur- 
rent fertility  and  immigration  levels 
remain  stable,  the  only  age  groups  to 
experience  significant  growth  in  the 
next  century  will  be  those  past  age  55. 
In  my  State  of  Arizona  alone,  there 
were  670,100  citizens  aged  55  and  older 
in  1985. 


While  older  Americans  represent  the 
wealthiest  segment  of  our  population, 
they  are  confronted  with  specific  prob- 
lems which  society  must  address. 
Crime  committee  a^Unst  the  elderly, 
for  example,  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  Also,  according  to  the  House 
Aging  Committee,  senior  Americans 
face  out-of-pocket  health-care  costs 
growing  twice  as  fast  as  their  incomes; 
the  committee  estimated  that  by  1991. 
the  elderly  will  have  to  use  18.5  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  health  care, 
compared  to  the  12  percent  spent  in 
1977.  A  specific  health  problem  facing 
older  Americans  and  their  families  is 
Alzheimer's  disease.  This  is  a  severe 
neiu-ological  disorder  which  affects  1 
to  4  million  middleaged  and  elderly 
Americans  and  it  can  eliminate  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  a  family.  These  are 
among  the  real  problems  that  senior 
Americans  are  Immediately  faced  with, 
and  all  Americans  are  affected,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  these  types  of 
issues. 

Mr  Speaker,  today.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  diagnostic-re- 
lated groups  [DRG's].  which  is  a  com- 
plex system  of  categories  established 
by  the  Oovermnent  to  regulate  Medi- 
care payments  for  specific  treatments. 
Medicare  is,  of  course,  a  nationwide 
health  Insurance  program  for  27.5  mil- 
lion aged  and  2.9  million  disabled  indi- 
viduals. I  am  going  to  explain  the 
DRG  system  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  concerns  that  older 
Americans  have  about  this  system. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  hospitals  for  the  costs  of  <^e 
provided  to  Medicare  patients.  Today, 
under  the  more  cost-effective  prospec- 
tive payment  system  [PPSl.  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  reimbursements  to 
hospitals  based  on  average  costs  for 
particular  diagnoses.  The  Government 
sets  a  standard  rate— or  average  cost— 
for  each  category  of  treatment  and 
these  categories  are  called  DRG's. 
There  are  now  nearly  470  categories, 
such  as  for  cataract  surgery  and  coro- 
nary bypass.  DRG's  are  assigned  by 
the  insurance  companies  that  adminis- 
ter hospital  Medicare  claims. 

A  hospital  thus  usually  knows  in  ad- 
vance, based  on  the  diagnosis  of  the 
patient  when  he  or  she  is  admitted, 
what  it  will  receive  for  the  treatment 
of  that  individual.  If  the  hospital  pro- 
vides the  necessary  services  for  less 
than  the  allotted  amount,  it  keeps  the 
balance.  And  if  the  costs  exceed  the 
DRG  payment,  then  it  must  absorb 
tiYiC  loss* 

Under  PPS.  hospitals  are  encotir- 
aged  to  provide  only  those  services 
which  are  medically  necessary,  to 
manage  all  of  their  resources  more  ef- 
flclently.  and  to  provide  care  in  the 
most  appropriate  setting.  However, 
there  have  been  reports  of  significant 
problems  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
under  the  DRG  system  of  payments. 


One  frequent  criticism  of  the  DRO 
system  is  that  patients  are  discharged 
from  hospitals  before  they  are  well 
enough  to  leave.  Last  year.  Congress- 
man Jotnf  McCain  and  I  held  a  hear- 
ing on  DRG's  in  Tucson  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  case  of  a 
witness  who  appeared  at  the  hearing 
and  who  felt  she  was  discharged  too 
soon  from  a  hospital  on  four  separate 
occasions. 

In  November  1984.  she  developed  a 
diabetic  ulcer  on  her  foot  for  which 
she  was  treated  as  an  outpatient.  The 
ulcer  did  not  heal.  She  was  then  hospi- 
talized for  the  same  problem  again  In 
December  and  then  she  was  treated  as 
an  outpatient  daily  at  a  bum  center 
from  January  30  to  April  16  for  the 
same  ulcer.  The  7-day-a-week  commut- 
ing to  the  bum  center  was  an  enor- 
mous burden  for  her  family. 

On  April  16.  she  went  to  the  hospital 
with  congestive  heart  failure  and  pul- 
monary bronchitis.  She  stayed  in  the 
hospital  for  the  5  days  specified  by  the 
DRG  for  pulmonary  bronchitis  and 
then  was  sent  home.  At  home,  her 
daughter  had  to  administer  treat- 
ments four  times  a  day  and  a  home 
health  nurse  visited  the  patient  three 
times  a  week. 

Several  months  later,  this  same 
woman  had  a  mastectomy  followed  by 
chemotherapy.  On  the  third  day  after 
surgery,  the  day  she  was  supposed  to 
leave  the  hospital,  her  wound  opened 
and  she  stayed  in  the  hospital  1  more 
day. 

Finally,  my  constituent  had  a  staph 
Infection  for  16  days  also  in  1984  and 
when  she  was  discharged,  she  was  still 
on  an  IV.  Her  daily  IV  treatments  cost 
$65  per  day  and  they  were  not  covered 
by  Medicare. 

So  here  is  a  case  of  a  senior  citizen 
in  my  district  with  serious  health 
problems  who  felt  she  was  improperly 
cared  for  imder  the  DRG  system.  And 
there  have  been  similar  cases  reported 
across  the  country  where  patients 
seem  to  have  been  discharged  before 
they  are  well  enough.  I  would  cite,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Lawrence  Bell 
from  Cleveland.  OH.  who's  wife  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  improve  this  kind  of  di- 
lemma facing  our  senior  citizens.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  efforts 
they  have  made  so  far  to  make  Medi- 
care more  cost-efficient  so  that  the 
Government  can  continue  to  provide 
basic  health  care.  I  hope,  though,  that 
we  will  make  a  special  effort  during 
this  commemorative  mooth  to  learn 
more  about  providing  health  care  for 
older  Americans  and  work  to  Improve 
this  problem  and  other  problems 
which  this  segment  of  our  population 
faces.  Thank  you. 


D  1550 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  recognize  oiir 
older  Americans. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  issues  facing  senior  citi- 
zens. Like  aU  work  undone,  these 
issues,  unless  properly  addressed 
today,  will  continue  to  plague  us  to- 
morrow. 

The  United  States  today  is  blessed 
with  more  able,  educated  citizens  age 
65  or  older  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  With  this  blessing,  as 
always,  comes  a  responsibility,  and 
that  is  that  we  must  deal  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  older  Americans:  their 
increased  incidence  of  disability,  sick- 
ness, isolation,  and  poverty. 

Thus,  our  older  population  repre- 
sents both  a  valuable  resource  and  a 
particularly  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
society. 

Nationwide,  we  are  growing  older. 
By  the  year  2030.  it  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  the  Nation's  population  aged 
65  and  older  will  have  grown  by  more 
than  three-fourths  since  1970  and  will 
make  up  more  than  IS  percent  of  the 
population,  compared  with  11  percent 
in  1970.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  our 
older  population  is  growing  slightly 
faster  than  the  national  average,  so 
my  own  interest  is  more  heightened 
than  some. 

A  recent  Gallup  survey  found  that 
Americans  65  and  older  are  more 
likely  than  younger  citizens  to  get  in- 
volved in  charitable  or  social-servloe 
activities  and  to  become  active  in  poll- 
tics. 

Some  may  see  this  as  a  function  of 
their  having  more  available  time. 
Those  of  us  who  have  long  benefited 
from  their  viewpoints  and  guidance 
believe  it  is  more  a  function  of  their 
experience  and  concem.  I  have  had 
senior  volunteers  in  my  office  since  I 
was  elected  in  1081. 

In  meetings  with  the  older  constitu- 
ents of  my  district  and  the  volumes  of 
mail  they  send  to  my  office.  I  know 
them  to  be  aware  of  the  Issues  facing 
them,  the  implications  of  these  issues 
upon  all  of  us  and  the  broader  scope  of 
issues  in  a  world  some  prematurely 
may  believe  they  no  longer  are  a  force 
in. 

They  talk  and  write  to  me  about: 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  budgetary 
Impact  on  a  fixed  income,  overpay- 
ment of  income  taxes,  and  their  being 
used  as  a  campaign  tool— "political 
football,"  as  you  have  said 

A  recent  article  in  U.S.  News  «c 
World  Report  dealt  with  older  Ameri- 
cans and  how  they  perceived  them- 
selves as  being  younger  than  their 
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chronological  years.  It  concluded  by 
saying: 

Older  Americans  are  certainly  not  without 
their  problems,  but  they  are  genenUly 
healthy— aided  by  gains  in  medical  science 
and  government  health  programs.  More  im- 
portant, they  are  feeling  good  about  them- 
selves, both  inside  and  out. 

It  is  our  Job  as  legislators  and  fellow 
citizens  to  do  what  we  can  to  instill 
that  feeling  of  well-being  and  worth  in 
all  mature  Americans. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  contribution  of  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  to  this  discussion.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  very  dramatic  aging  of 
our  population.  In  the  next  70  years 
the  average  American  wiU  be  11  years 
older  than  he  or  she  is  today.  That  is  a 
dramatic  demographic  change.  It  is 
going  to  have  enormous  implications 
for  our  society,  whether  we  talk  about 
housing,  employment,  consumer 
issues,  the  political  issues,  the  health- 
care issues,  and  the  whole  Issue  of 
taxes  and  how  we  raise  funds  and  have 
a  productive  society.  It  has  enormous 
implications  for  all  of  us,  and  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KoLBE]. 

The  one  thing  that  I  have  observed 
in  my  years  in  public  life  and  in  work- 
ing with  the  senior  community  and 
serving  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  here  in  this  Congress,  is  that  of- 
tentimes our  senior  community,  as  I 
mentioned,  is  taken  for  granted.  That 
seems  to  be  true  in  this  society  stiU,  al- 
though we  have  basically  said  as  a  gov- 
ernment and  as  a  society  that  just  be- 
cause you  are  65  years  of  age  it  no 
longer  means  that  you  are  "out  to  pas- 
ture." We  know  in  our  working  with 
the  mature  American  group  that  they 
are  certainly  not  out  to  pasture,  that 
they  live  very  vital  and  active  lives  and 
play  tremendous  roles  in  our  society  at 
the  local  level  and  at  the  national 
level,  and  I  know  that  probably  some 
of  the  most  rewarding  things  that  I 
see  being  done  in  Idaho  today  as  it  re- 
lates to  people  caring  for  people  would 
be  our  elderly  or  our  mature  American 
community  giving  of  their  time  to 
work  with  young  people  and  all  people 
in  their  personal  difficulties  and  being 
so  willing  to  give  of  that  time. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cost  con- 
tainment in  health  care  poses  enor- 
mous challenges  for  the  traditional 
values  of  medicine.  Health  care  deliv- 
ery now  comprises  over  10  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  by  an  average  of  $50 
billion  per  year,  doubling  every  6  years 


between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Feder- 
al Medicare  outlays  for  the  elderly 
have  risen  about  17  percent  per  year 
since  1970,  and  could  build  a  deficit  of 
$300  billion  by  1995,  unless  trends  are 
altered. 

Concern  over  the  bankruptcy  of  this 
Nation's  Medicare  Program  for  help- 
ing the  Nation's  elderly  to  receive  ade- 
quate health  care,  has  resulted  in  leg- 
islation by  Congress.  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983,  Congress 
approved  a  new  payment  system  for 
Medicare  reimbursement  to  hospitals, 
known  as  the  prospective  payment 
system.  Under  this  system,  hospitals 
are  paid  a  predetermined  price  for 
their  services  based  on  a  patient 
DRG— diagnosis-related  group.  They 
are  only  reimbursed  for  what  DRG's 
allow.  Hence,  hospitals  now  must  be 
DRG-efficient  in  providing  services: 
real  costs  must  not  exceed  present 
DRG  rates  overall. 

The  goals  of  the  DRG  system  are  to 
control  cost  increases  in  Medicare,  to 
achieve  some  predictability  over  ex- 
penditures,- and  ultimately  avoid  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medicare  Program. 
Recent  reports  show  that  cost  savings 
are  being  made,  however.  Congress  has 
heard  recent  complaints  that  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  is  diminishing  and 
patients  are  being  prematurely  dis- 
charged from  hospitals.  In  order  to 
prevent  untoward  consequences  and  to 
ensure  quality  health  care  to  our  el- 
derly. Congress  will  have  to  refine  the 
DRG  system. 

I  along  with  Congressman  Jim 
KoLBE  held  a  congressional  field  hear- 
ing in  Tucson  on  September  14.  1985, 
regarding  the  'Impact  of  the  DRG 
System  in  Arizona."  We  heard  testimo- 
ny from  Medicare  beneficiaries,  doc- 
tors, aging  organizations,  the  Arizona 
Hospital  Association,  the  Arizona 
State  Medical  Society,  and  a  home 
health  care  agency.  The  purpose  of 
the  hearing  was  to  document  any 
problems  that  are  occurring  in  Arizona 
as  a  result  of  the  DRG  system.  The 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
was  excellent  and  provided  insight 
into  the  DRG  system. 

Some  witnesses  charged  hospitals 
with  discharging  patients  prematurely 
and  providing  a  diminishing  quality  of 
care— because  of  reduced  access  to 
services.  Other  witnesses  made  note  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
supportive  services  or  home  health 
care  providers  to  care  for  a  patient 
who  does  not  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  hospital. 

Currently,  there  are  peer  review  or- 
ganizations who  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  monitor  the 
Medicare  DRG  system  by  reviewing 
quality,  cost,  and  hospital  utilization.  I 
am  currently  exploring  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  PRO'S  responsibility 
to  put  further  emphasis  on  patient 
quality  care.  Additionally,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 


further  exploring  ways  to  refine  the 
DRG  sjrstem  to  include  a  severity  of 
illness  index.  This  means  that  those 
patients  with  an  illness  could  be  cate- 
gorized according  to  the  severity  of 
their  illness  or  reason  of  admission. 
Therefore  a  hospital  would  be  more 
accurately  reimbursed  according  to 
that  illness. 

Congress  and  the  administration  wlU 
continue  the  effort  to  assure  that  the 
financial  stability  of  Medicare  is  not 
threatened.  However,  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  our  efforts  do  not  simply  ad- 
dress a  collection  of  complaints  but  re- 
flect a  well-considered  approach  to  im- 
proving these  programs  through  posi- 
tive competitive  incentives.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  this  is  one  of  my  top 
priorities  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  will  make  and 
encourage  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  DRG  system  to  provide  quality 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  price. 

D  1600 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  completely.  Certainly  the 
testimony  we  heard  at  our  field  hear- 
ing in  Tucson  last  year  over  and  over 
again  we  heard  from  senior  citizens 
who  felt  that  they  had  been  dis- 
charged too  early,  that  they  needed 
that  kind  of  assurance  that  their  con- 
cerns would  be  heard  in  those  peer 
review  organizations. 

I  was  struck  in  our  hearing  by  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  and  the  hospi- 
tals, I  suppose  not  unexpectedly, 
would  tell  us  no,  it  is  not  happening, 
that  these  discharges  are  not  taking 
place  too  early,  and  yet  over  and  over 
again  we  were  hearing  from  senior  citi- 
zens who  felt  it  was  a  concern,  so  re- 
gardless of  what  the  facts  are,  the  per- 
ception is  such  that  people  are  being 
discharged  too  early.  It  is  important  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
health  system,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
senior  citizens  be  brought  into  that 
whole  system  of  peer  reviews  that 
they  can  be  assured  that  these  deci- 
sions are  being  made  on  a  health  care 
medical  basis,  rather  than  strictly  on 
dollars  and  cents  and  Medicare  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  there  is  also 
a  perception  displayed  there  and  is  re- 
flected in  the  mail  and  the  phone  calls 
that  I  have  received  that  the  hospital 
administrators  many  times  also  are  re- 
ceiving an  inordinate  amount  of  au- 
thority on  this  issue  and  in  many  ways 
are  pressuring  the  doctors  to  sign  the 
discharge  papers  or  not  provide  suffi- 
cient or  adequate  testing  and  medica- 
tion for  the  patients. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Perhaps 
it  is  rested  only  on  perception,  but  if 
we  want  to  cure  that  perception,  then 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
a  clear  representation  in  the  PRO'S— 
the     peer     review     organizations— of 


members  of  respected  senior  citizen  or- 
ganizations so  that  those  members  can 
report  to  those  organizations  that 
indeed  a  fair  and  complete  hearing  Is 
being  provided  to  them. 

I  think,  as  I  mentioned  when  I  began 
here,  that  Congressman  Kolbi  has  ad- 
dressed a  very  important  issue  here 
today.  There  is  going  to  be  a  continued 
debate  trying  to  solve  the  tremendous 
dichotomy  of  a  growing  need  for  medi- 
cal care  for  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  and  growing  expenses,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  provide  that  health  care.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  the  participa- 
tion of  all  of  us,  not  only  those  in  the 
Congress,  but  people  across  the  coun- 
try from  all  parts  of  the  medical  equa- 
tion, the  patient,  the  administrator, 
the  doctor,  the  lawmaker,  the  insurer 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
for  us  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  way  to  make  sure  that 
we  fulfill  the  obligation  that  we  have 
to  all  our  citizens. 

I  think  this  special  order  today  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  that.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  from  Arizona  bring- 
ing this  about. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  Arizona, 
which  is  a  rapidly  growing  Sun  Belt 
State,  are  experiencing  a  curious 
demographic  trend.  As  a  rapid  growth 
State,  we  have  a  lot  of  young  people 
moving  into  the  State  looking  for  Jobs. 
But  at  the  other  end  of  the  age  spec- 
trum, we  have  a  lot  of  senior  citizens 
also  who  come  to  the  State  to  retire 
and  to  live  their  golden  years,  as  we 
might  call  them,  in  the  wonderful  cli- 
mate and  sunshine  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  get  to  enjoy  on  weekends  when 
we  are  home  in  our  districts. 

I  think  it  points  out  the  difficulties 
that  we  as  a  society  are  going  to  face 
in  order  to  meet  the  responsibility  we 
have  to  senior  citizens.  It  Is  going  to 
put  undeniably  a  strain  on  our  society, 
the  productive  aspects  of  our  society, 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  adequate 
health  care,  the  housing  and  meet  all 
the  transportation  and  other  needs  of 
senior  citizens. 

I  appreciate  the  contribution  of  my 
colleague  in  addressing  this  subject. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHAPlklAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  get- 
ting a  char  ,j  to  participate  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  in  this  special 
order  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  special 
thank  you  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
time  he  has  taken  for  this  special 
order  and  for  this  tremendous  tribute 
that  we  pay  to  our  senior  citizens  In 
our  great  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1986  marks  the  24th 
year  that  our  Nation  has  set  aside  the 
month  of  May  as  a  special  time  to  pay 


tribute  to  our  senior  dtlsens  who  have 
contributed  and  who  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

When  our  Nation  declared  its  inde- 
pendence 210  years  ago,  there  were 
only  about  60,000  persons  65  or  older 
in  the  United  States.  Just  2  percent  of 
our  population.  Life  expectancy  at 
birth  then  was  probably  38  or  89 
years.  Today  there  are  approximately 
29  million  elderly  U.S.  citizens,  or 
more  than  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  life  expectancy  has  Increased 
to  an  average  75  years.  In  the  year 
2000,  half  of  the  elderly  population  is 
projected  to  be  75-plus. 

This  increased  probability  of  reach- 
ing old  age  can  be  credited  to  all  of  the 
Improvements  in  health  and  social 
welfare  made  by  past  and  present  gen- 
erations. Because  of  these  past  suc- 
cesses, older  Americans  have  more  op- 
portunities to  lead  rewarding  lives 
than  their  predecessors  had  in  previ- 
ous decades.  They  are  generally 
healthier,  better  educated,  and  more 
likely  to  be  active  in  their  communi- 
ties and  in  national  policies.  Our 
Nation  can  certainly  look  back  with 
pride  upon  these  accomplishments. 

But  we  cannot  allow  these  past  suc- 
cesses to  lull  us  into  complacency. 
Even  while  we  acknowledge  the  ad- 
vances made,  we  must  recognize  the 
reality  that  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  live  in  or  near  pover- 
ty and  they  continue  to  be  debilitated 
by  chronic  diseases.  We  must  continue 
to  look  ahead  in  anticipation  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  the  aged  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

I  feel  that  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  have  long  been  neglected.  Our 
senior  citizens  have  been  vocal  but  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  hear  them.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  reform  only  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System:  there  are  many,  many 
other  areas  that  must  also  be  ad- 

Through  their  letters  and  conversa- 
tions, the  elderly  have  brought  to  my 
attention  many  of  their  special  needs. 
They  have  contacted  me  regarding  the 
need  to  continue  many  of  our  Federal 
programs  imder  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  They  have  spoken  out  against 
forced  retirement  and  age  discrimina- 
tion on  the  Job  site.  They  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems with  the  Social  Security  System, 
and  their  special  health  problems. 
They  have  contacted  me  regarding 
their  special  tax  problems. 

While  trying  to  address  these  prob- 
lems, however,  it  Lb  essential  that  we 
face  another  problem,  that  of  under- 
standing that  each  age  group  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  The  problems 
expressed  to  me  by  my  elderly  con- 
stituents span  across  the  generations. 
Pifty  years  ago  our  Nation's  leaders 
understood  that  socially  guaranteed 


benefits  and  programs  to  the  elderly 
also  benefit  children  and  young  adults 
because  those  public  dollars  relieve 
younger  generations  of  heavy  flnan* 
dal  burdens. 

Somewhere  In  the  last  50  years  we 
have  lost  our  understanding  that  age 
groups  are  Interdependent.  Instead, 
poUtlcal  rhetoric  has  highlighted  a 
supposed  Imbalance  between  public 
dollars  spent  on  the  young  and  public 
dollars  spent  on  the  elderly.  This  line 
of  debate  says  that  programs  for  the 
elderly  are  a  major  cause  of  ctirrent 
budget  deficits  and  economic  prob< 
lems;  that  elderly  receive  too  large  a 
portion  of  public  social  welfare  ex- 
penditures to  the  detriment  of  chil- 
dren and  other  groups.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous misunderstanding  that  leads  to 
competition  and  conflict  between  gen- 
erations. It  Is  a  cynical  and  divisive 
strategy  put  forth  to  build  political 
support  for  attacks  on  policies  and  re- 
ductions in  programs  that  benefit  all 
ages. 

Much  of  this  has  already  been  seen 
in  the  White  House  as  it  goes  about 
drastically  slashing  the  social  pro- 
grams which  preserve  the  life,  health, 
security,  and  hopes  of  the  young  and 
the  old. 

We  cannot  answer  serious  policy 
questions  in  terms  of  conflict  and  com- 
petition between  the  youth  and  the 
aged.  It  Is  essential  that  we  halt  the 
wave  of  thinking  that  plU  youth 
against  the  aged:  generation  against 
generation.  All  generations  have  a 
stake  In  programs  that  assist  young 
and  old  maintain  a  decent  quality  of 
life.  First,  the  elderly  will  be  served  by 
programs  that  address  their  special 
needs.  Second,  programs  that  assist 
their  grandparents  and  parenU  to 
remain  as  Independent  as  possible  In 
old  age  relieve  young  and  middle-aged 
family  members  of  financial  burdens 
and  Intrafamily  stresses.  There  is  a 
reciprocity  of  giving  and  receiving 
among  Individuals  and  generations 
over  time  that  is  critical  to  social 
progress.  Were  it  not  for  the  advances 
made  by  past  generations,  society 
today  would  be  little  Improved  than  in 
our  forefathers  day. 

Former  Social  Security  Commission- 
er Robert  Ball  summarized  this  rela- 
tionship very  eloquently  when  he  said: 
We  owe  much  of  what  we  are  to  the  past. 
We  all  stand  on  the  shoulden  of  genera- 
tions that  came  before.  They  built  the 
■choola  and  established  the  IdeaU  of  an  edu- 
cated loelety.  They  wrote  the  books,  devel- 
oped the  scientific  ways  of  thinking,  passed 
on  ethical  and  spiritual  values,  diioovered 
our  country,  developed  It.  won  Its  freedom, 
held  It  together,  cleared  lu  foreiu,  buUt  Its 
railroads  and  factories  and  Invented  new 
technology  •  •  *. 

Because  we  owe  so  much  to  the  past,  we 
have  the  obligation  to  try  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  the  next  generation  which  Is  a  little 
better  than  the  one  we  Inherited  so  that 
those  who  come  after,  standing  on  our 
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shoulders,  c«n  see  a  little  further  and  do  a 
lltUe  better  in  their  turn. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
giving  a  special  thanks  to  our  senior 
citizens  for  their  past  and  their  con- 
tinuing contributions  to  society.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
America's  population  is  aging,  bring- 
ing with  it  more  problems  and  chal- 
lenges that  wlU  need  to  be  met.  If  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  society  is  to  im- 
prove, political  coalitions  must  be 
strengthened,  creative  approaches 
must  be  encouraged  and  human  values 
must  be  emphasized.  By  working  to- 
gether, generation  and  generation; 
youth  and  the  aged,  we  will  meet  these 
challenges  with  compassionate  and 
creative  solutions  and  we  will,  in  turn, 
enable  the  next  generation  to  go  a 
UtUe  further. 

Our  special  thanks  to  our  colleague 
for  this  special  order  and  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  in  it. 

mi.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  very 
thoughtful  and  cogent  remarks.  As  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  the  aging 
of  our  population  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  us  as  a  society,  whether  we 
are  the  children  of  senior  citizens  or 
whether  we  are  educators.  Whether 
we  are  health  care  providers  or  wheth- 
er we  are  law  enforcement  officers  or 
whether  we  are  legislators  in  a  State 
or  national  body,  we  must  recognize 
this  challenge.  It  is  going  to  take  the 
effort  of  all  of  us  working  together  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens,  to  provide  for  adequate 
health  care,  adequate  housing,  and  to 
meet  all  the  other  requirements  of 
senior  citizens  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague.  It  is  an  issue  I 
know  that  we  both  agree  transcends 
political  parties,  political  philosophies. 
It  is  something  that  from  the  arena  in 
which  we  work  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  our  society.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's participation  and  his  request  for 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  commemorate  older  Americans 
as  we  observe  "Oider  Americans  Month" 
during  the  month  of  May. 

Some  of  America's  most  notat>ie  personal- 
ities made  major  contributions  to  this  Nation  In 
their  later  years.  Benjamin  Franklin  effected 
the  compromise  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  at  the  age  of  81.  Grand- 
ma Moses  did  some  of  her  finest  painting  at 
the  age  of  100.  Arthur  Rubenstein  gave  some 
of  his  greatest  recitals  in  Carnegie  Hall  at  the 
age  of  89.  and  Carl  Sandburg  published  a 
book  of  poetry  at  the  age  of  85. 

Older  Americans  continue  to  be  one  of 
America's  greatest  natural  resources,  partKi- 
pating  actively  in  politics  and  civk:  affairs,  in 
the  work  force,  in  publk:  service,  and  as  volun- 
teers. In  the  election  of  1978,  60  percent  of 
people  between  the  age  of  65  and  74  report- 
ed that  they  had  voted;  that  is  15  percentage 


points  higher  than  the  national  average.  In  the 
1984  election.  68  percent  of  those  over  the 
age  of  65  voted. 

Okjer  Americans  in  many  States  are  getting 
firsttiand  political  experience  and  are  exer- 
cising conskierable  influence  as  members  of 
silver-haired  legislatures.  OWer  Amencans 
elected  to  these  bodies  draft  and  approved 
bills  which  are  tf)en  submitted  to  the  general 
legislature.  In  Arkansas,  we've  had  four  silver- 
haired  legislative  sessions,  and  many  of  the 
proposals  were  introduced  in  the  assembly 
and  became  State  law.  In  1984,  four  of  the 
five  top  priority  bills  became  State  law.  That's 
really  a  record  any  legislative  body  would  be 
proud  of.  Even  more  Important,  many  of  these 
people  continue  to  be  active  politically  after 
their  term  has  expired. 

Many  older  persons,  whose  health  permits, 
are  choosing  to  stay  in  the  work  force.  In  a 
Louis  Harris  sun/ey,  53  percent  of  surveyed 
workers  sakl  that  they  would  prefer  to  work 
beyorKJ  their  normal  retirement  age.  Many 
who  do  retire  at  age  65  do  not  leave  tiie  work 
force  but  continue  to  work  part-time  to  supple- 
ment their  income  and  remain  active. 

Industry  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  hiring  seasoned  employees  wlx> 
bring  with  them  a  lifetime  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  At  least  a  dozen  major  companies 
are  hiring  retirees  as  a  regular  polrcy.  These 
companies  uniformly  report  tiiat  they  are  get- 
ting high  quality  work  from  retired  employees. 
Studies  indk»te  that  ttiese  retired  empkiyees 
have  k>wer  accklent  rates  than  other  employ- 
ees. And,  these  companies  also  sti^ess  that 
tfiey  have  not  had  an  increase  in  health  insur- 
arKe  claims  since  instituting  their  new  hiring 
polKies. 

OMer  Americans  are  our  Nation's  largest 
cadre  of  volunteers.  In  a  1982  Gallup  poll, 
persons  of  age  50-64  led  the  country  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  people  committing  their 
time  to  charitable  or  voluntary  organizations. 
In  another  national  sample,  20  percent  of  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  reported  that  they  do 
volunteer  wort<  on  a  regular  basis.  And,  I  think 
that  in  Arkansas,  we  have  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  able  volunteers  contiibuting  tf)eir 
time,  energy,  and  devotion  to  members  of  the 
community.  In  Aritansas,  over  7,500  people 
volunteer  ttirough  the  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  (RSVP)  tutoring  in  ttie  schools, 
screening  bkxxl  pressure  clink^s,  worthing  with 
scouts  and  rescue  squads,  assisting  frail  older 
persons  living  alone  and  assisting  in  nursing 
homes.  Our  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
whk:h  provkies  compankinship  arnl  assistance 
to  handk^pped  children,  has  the  help  of  275 
volunteers,  and  the  Senior  Compank>n  Pro- 
gram, whKh  provkles  aki  and  compank>nship 
to  the  frail  elderly,  has  the  help  of  over  70  vol- 
unteers. Many  other  people  donate  their  time 
through  senk>r  centers,  civic  organizations 
and,  of  course,  through  the  churches.  And, 
then  tf>ere  are  those  who,  without  belonging 
to  any  organized  group,  take  It  upon  them- 
selves to  help  those  that  are  obsen^  to  be 
in  need. 

There  is  no  way  to  adequately  express  our 
debt  and  appreciation  to  this  vital  group  of 
people.  Hojjefully,  the  designation  of  this 
month  as  Older  Americans  Month  in  some 
way  indicates  our  boundless  gratitude. 


Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  celebrating  May  1986  as  OkJer 
Americans  Month.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
ti«dition  was  established  of  setting  asMe  May 
as  a  time  to  pay  respect  to  our  okier  citizens 
as  a  valuable  nahjral  resource  and  to  rerww 
our  commitfnent  to  them. 

Over  the  years,  advances  in  medMne  and 
improven^nts  in  lifestyle  have  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  life  span.  Today,  each 
of  us  can  expect  to  live  longer  and  be  in 
better  heaKh  than  in  the  past  Yet,  as  we  have 
aged  as  a  society,  ttw  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  have  increased.  While  now 
over  28  millk>n  An)ericans  are  65  and  over,  by 
the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  2l8t  centu- 
ry, that  number  will  have  grown  to  over  39  mil- 
ton.  The  pressures  upon  government  to  re- 
spond creatively  will  increase  as  rapMly. 

Growing  old  in  America  is  the  concern  of  us 
all,  young  and  oM,  private  and  publk:.  Recent- 
ly, however,  much  has  been  saki  about  the 
problems  of  intergenerational  inequity.  The 
tiBgedy  of  polarization  of  the  generations 
woukl  be  to  pit  natural  allies  against  one  an- 
other. whKh  wouM  not  work  to  the  benefit  of 
either.  Such  an  attitude  would  undermine  the 
strength  of  the  family  and  could  alter  the 
course  of  our  own  aging.  Indeed,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  reexamine  our  views  so  that  we 
can  understarKl  aging  as  a  dynamk;  process 
of  both  continuity  and  change,  with  a  mutual 
sharing  among  generations  according  to  their 
ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we  recom- 
mit ourselves  in  tt)e  month  of  May,  and 
throughout  the  year,  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
aged  and  to  reaffirm  their  role  as  vital,  active 
members  of  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  May  1986  is  OMer  Americans  Month,  I 
wouM  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  over  administration  reports  and 
rumors  that  tfie  elderiy  of  America  are  no 
longer  a  disadvantaged  segnient  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  well-off  older 
people.  But  it  is  also  toue  that  there  are  many 
more  who  live  In  or  very  near  poverty.  Social 
Security  and  other  Federal  programs  have 
been  successful  in  drastically  reducing  poverty 
among  the  elderly.  However,  it  is  these  very 
same  programs  that  critics  now  wish  to  elimi- 
nate or  cut,  once  again  threatening  the 
income  security  of  the  elderiy. 

Okler  women,  mostiy  wktows,  make  up  71 
percent  of  the  elderiy  poor.  Only  23  percent  of 
okJer  wonnen  receive  both  Social  Security  and 
a  private  penskm.  I  contacted  the  Census 
Bureau  and  was  informed  that  for  ttie  year 
1984,  the  median  income  for  women  over  65, 
wtio  were  on  Social  Security  or  other  pen- 
sx>ns,  was  $6,131— whk:h  is  less  ttian  $900 
over  Vr\e  poverty  line  of  $5,250. 

The  elderiy  are  particulariy  susceptible  to  in- 
flation. The  rising  cost  of  health  care  places 
much  more  of  a  burden  on  the  ekierly,  wtK) 
need  medical  care  n)ore  than  most  younger 
citizens.  As  of  this  year,  for  example,  Medi- 
care patients  will  be  paying  $492  for  their  first 
day's  stay  in  the  hospital.  That  is  an  increase 
of  23  percent  from  the  1985  rate.  Out-of- 
pocket  health  care  costs  for  the  eklerty  have 


risen  at  the  rate  of  11.4  percent  per  year 
since  1980.  With  only  a  average  3.5  percent 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  alk>wance,  the  el- 
deriy are  out  8  percent  annually.  While  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  now  benefittng  from 
k>wer  gasoline  prices,  whteh  hat  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  consumer. 

We  must  be  optimistic  that  we  do  live  in  the 
greatest  country  in  the  worid.  but  we  must  not 
k>se  sight  of  the  fact  ttwt  our  countiy  Is  the 
greatest  because  of  the  contributions  of  those 
people  who  are  no  kjnger  young.  We  cannot 
rose-color  the  fact  that  our  eMarty  need  the 
help  of  those  of  us  here  In  Congress  to  Insure 
that  they  can  live  out  their  retirement  years  In 
a  dignity  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  May.  we 
commemorate  the  many  contributions  oWer 
Americans  make  to  our  community.  As  Ameri- 
cans grow  okier  healthier,  ttwy  are  playing  a 
vital  role  in  all  aspects  of  community  life. 
Some  continue  to  wori<  long  after  ordinary  re- 
tirement age;  others  volunteer  their  time  for 
civk;  activities.  In  the  17th  District  In  California, 
many  sentor  citizens  participate  in  the  senkv 
volunteer  program,  generously  giving  their 
time  at  the  kxal  airport,  local  libraries  and 
pdtoe  departments;  and  at  sentor  centers, 
where  they  administer  recreational  activities 
and  the  sentor  meal  program.  Many  also  par- 
ticipate in  ttie  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
ttirough  whteh  tt>ey  forni  a  special  friendship 
witti  a  young  person. 

While  we  celebrate  ttie  achievements  of 
okler  Americans,  we  must  also  take  time  to 
conskler  ttieir  unkjue  needs.  We  must  assure 
that  they  can  obtain  health  insurance  that 
frees  ttiem  from  fear  of  ttie  financial  devasta- 
tion of  a  tong-term  illness.  We  must  assure 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination 
laws  so  that  they  may  remain  in  productive 
roles  in  ttie  American  wori(  force  as  long  as 
they  are  able  and  willing.  And  we  must  assure 
ttie  continued  financial  soundness  of  ttie 
Social  Security  system,  on  whteh  so  many 
oMer  Americans  depend  for  ttieir  livelihood. 

We  salute  oWer  Americans  for  contributing 
during  ttieir  lives  to  ttie  prosperity  and  rich  tax- 
tajre  of  traditions  ttiat  our  countiy  enjoys. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize  a  very  spe- 
cial group  of  people,  our  okler  Americans.  It  is 
most  fitting  ttiat  we  establish  a  full  montti  to 
give  proper  attention  to  ttiis  group  of  people 
who  has  helped  us  to  be  ttie  successful  Indl- 
vtouals  ttiat  we  are  today.  They  cared  for  us 
as  children,  gukled  us  as  adults,  and  now  play 
a  special  role  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 
These  roles  should  never  be  taken  for  grant- 

I  know  ttiat  in  my  home  district  of  Syracuse, 
NY,  many  senkx  citizens  are  retired  from  ttieir 
professtonal  jobs.  However,  ttiey  elect  to  con- 
tribute to  our  society  in  a  new  way.  Many  sen- 
tors  volunteer  to  assist  other  sentors  or  young- 
sters in  need  of  supplemental  academte  worit. 
They  volunteer  not  out  of  obligation,  but  be- 
cause ttiey  choose  to  remain  active.  Their  un- 
tiring dedtoation  Is  to  be  applauded. 

As  we  work  hard  each  day  in  our  legislative 
duties  to  balance  the  budget  and  care  for  our 
constitutents,  we  must  be  sure  to  take  precau- 
tions to  protect  ttie  elderiy.  For  ttiose  on  fixed 
Incomes,  cutting  a  comer  here  and  ttiere  can 
actually  be  devastating.  We  must  be  sure  to 


took  at  the  total  picture  and  not  shortchanea 
ttKwe  who  gave  up  to  much  for  ua  In  the 
past. 

Again,  I  sakjte  our  Natton't  aenlor  dtizent 
and  I  know  that  Older  Americana  Montti  will 
provkle  ttiem  with  the  recognition  ttiat  ttiey 
deserve. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rite  today  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  and  compaaaton 
to  ttKJse  who  are  to  be  honored  In  "OWer 
Americans  Montti."  I  wouto  also  like  to  extend 
a  special  ttianks  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  Arizona,  for  rec- 
ogr^ng  ttie  mllltons  of  okler  Americans  who 
have  worked  hard  to  forge  a  sti-ong,  prosper- 
ous, and  freedom-loving  America. 

In  ttie  wake  of  real  and  ttireatened  cuts  In 
ttie  Social  Security.  Medtoare.  COLA,  and 
ottier  essential  senk>r  citizen  programs,  it  Is 
indeed  a  timely  occaston  to  pay  homage  to 
this  venerable  class  of  Americans  whose  con- 
tiibutions  to  the  welfare  of  ttiis  Natton  have 
been  immense  and  obvious.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  face  of  all  ttiat  the  otoer 
Americans  have  given  us,  there  are  still 
people  who  would  slash  the  programs  we 
have  created  to  ensure  ttie  security  of  our 
senor  citizens. 

"Older  Americans  Montti"  will  sen/e  to 
remind  all  Americans  of  the  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude and  care  owed  to  our  elder  citlzent.  For 
to  forget  our  older  Americans  would  be  to 
forget  all  ttiat  this  great  Nation  stands  for: 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy.  Indeed, 
"Older  Americans  Montti"  will  help  to  stir 
those  who  have  become  complacent  In  their 
responsibilities  to  the  sentor  groups  who  now 
depend  on  us  to  protect  ttie  benefits  ttiey 
have  so  tirelessly  earned. 

In  the  constantly  changing  demographto  pto- 
ture  of  America,  we  find  a  growing  class  of 
older  Americans  who  have  ttie  spirit,  know- 
how  and  experience  to  propel  our  Natton  for- 
ward In  all  areas  of  learning;  whether  it  be  sci- 
ence or  government,  art  or  literature.  Indeed, 
it  Is  our  young  who  must  reap  the  full  benefits 
of  the  great  knowledge  and  wisdom  our  sentor 
citizens  have  to  offer  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
flourish  as  a  nation. 

It  is  in  this  vein,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  re- 
member and  honor  ttie  older  people  of  Amer- 
ica, wittwut  whom  we  would  not  enjoy  a  pros- 
perity unmatched  in  history. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  older  Americans 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  society,  ttiat 
I  believe  we  owe  them  a  special  debt  of  grati- 
tude. What  can  we  do  to  repay  ttie  wisdom, 
sti-ength,  and  dedication  ttiey  have  given  to 
make  this  country  stronger,  and  to  make  our 
lives  fuller? 

One  way  Is  to  protect  the  Medtoare  and 
Social  Security  beneflts  on  whtoh  they  have 
come  to  depend.  Many  senior  citizens  are 
concerned  that  efforts  to  limit  the  cost  of  the 
Medtoare  Program  may  result  in  decreased 
quality  of  the  health  care  they  receive.  Ottiers 
are  frightened  by  newsletters  they  receive  tell- 
ing of  the  impending  Insolvency  of  Social  Se- 
curity. I  want  to  lay  their  minds  at  rest.  Con- 
gress implemented  these  programs  to  repay 
older  Americans  for  their  lifetong  service  and 
to  guarantee  them  a  secure  and  healthy  re- 
tirement. I  and  my  colleagues  remain  commit- 
ted to  ttiis  cause. 


At  you  know,  Congreae  Implemented  tN 
proapedtve  payment  tyatem  which  ratmbufVM 
hoapttals  at  predatennlned  r«tM  mtm  than 
after  the  pcHent  has  been  treattd.  TNa  la 
meant  to  encourage  hoapKals  to  HmK  thair  •» 
penses.  Many  oonoama  have  been  raiaad 
ttwt  M  a  result,  hoapltala  are  dtsohargino  pn- 
ttentt  prematurely  and  ttiat  the  quality  of  care 
has  deoreaaed.  In  reaponae,  Congraaa  haa  In- 
cluded a  provision  In  the  omnibua  reooncia- 
tton  bill  whtoh  wouW  delay  ttie  full  Implamonta- 
tion  of  this  program  for  l  year.  I  agreed  with 
ttiis  delay  because  I  feel  ttie  effects  of  ttM 
new  system  need  to  be  carefully  evahjatad. 

Corigresa  also  Included  a  protection  for  ttie 
Medtoare  Program  m  ttie  reoentty  enacted 
Qramm-Rudman  propoaal,  whtoh  wouM  gradu- 
ally reduce  ttie  deftoit  to  SO  by  1991.  It  HmHs 
cuts  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  i  percent  and  cuts 
In  fiscal  year  1987  to  2  percent  This  la  only  In 
ttie  event  ttiat  Congress  does  not  pass  Ita 
own  budget  whteh  coukl  protect  Medtoare  a>- 
togettier.  I  and  ottier  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  sti'ong  commitment  to  ttie  Medicare 
Program,  and  oppose  any  measures  whtoh 
would  Increase  ttie  out-of-pocket  payments  of 
beneficiaries.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  coat  of 
Medtoare  shouto  focus  on  limiting  health-care 
costs  of  provkJers  and  making  sure  that  ttie 
healtti  care  available  to  sentors  Is  not  limited 
in  any  way, 

Witti  regard  to  Sodat  Security,  In  ttie  past  I 
and  ottier  Members  of  Congren  have  criti- 
cized ttie  Committee  To  Preserve  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medtoare  tor  fund-raising  tactioa 
which  unnecessarily  alann  sentor  citizens.  I 
want  to  reassure  you  that  Congress  haa 
paaaed  legislation  In  recent  years  whtoh  guar- 
antees the  security  of  the  tmst  fund  well  Into 
ttie  next  century.  In  addition,  I  and  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  continually  opposed  freezing  Sodal 
Security  cost-of-living  adjustments.  Recentiy 
Congress  exempted  Social  Security  from 
budget  cuts  whteh  would  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced  budget  plan. 
Social  Security  is  thriving,  and  the  investtnent 
of  current  and  futijre  retirees  is  safe  and 
secure. 

OWer  Americans  In  ttiis  country  are  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources.  It's  our  duty  to 
make  sure  ttiat  ttie  trust  between  Government 
and  sentor  citizens  Is  never  broken.  As  a 
member  of  the  Aging  Committee,  I  will  contin- 
ue to  do  my  best  \o  see  that  Medtoare  and 
Social  Security  benefits  are  protected.  I  am 
sure  ttiese  sentiments  are  shared  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  well,  and  as  a  body 
we  will  continue  to  support  programs  benefit- 
ing older  Americans.  I  salute  older  Americans 
and  ttiank  them  for  ttieir  Invaluable  contribu- 
tton  to  our  society. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rite  today  In  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  542,  designat- 
ing the  montti  of  May  1986  as  "OWer  Ameri- 
cans Month,"  It  is  absolutely  Imperative  ttiat 
we  offtolally  recognize  ttie  great  contributions 
our  older  citizens  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  toward  ttie  vitality  of  our  Natton.  Each 
new  generation  enjoys  ttie  fnjits  of  ttie  labors 
of  the  previous  generations.  It  Is  then  Incum- 
bent upon  ttie  new  generations  to  ensure  ttiat 
ttiose  labors  not  go  unrecognized,  and  to 
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ensure  that  the  welfare  of  all  citizerts  is  pro- 
vided for. 

This  responsibility  is  all  the  more  urgent  be- 
cause America's  population  is  aging:  life  ex- 
pectancy is  expected  to  increase  rapidly.  As 
we  move  into  the  21st  century  the  number 
and  percentage  of  older  Americans  in  tt>eir 
eighties  and  ninties  is  expeted  to  grow  sharp- 
ly. Federal,  State,  and  local  systems  will  be 
strair)ed  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
or»e  of  tt>e  most  urgent  issues  facing  senior 
cilizens  today,  crime  against  the  elderly. 

No  group  is  as  inviting  a  target  for  criminals 
as  our  senior  citizens.  The  elderly  often  lack 
the  means  to  remove  themselves  from  high 
crime  neighborhoods  or  effectively  protect 
themselves  or  their  possessions.  Many  are 
frail  or  disabled,  and  therefore  thought  of  as 
easy  prey  by  criminals.  Many  others  live 
akxie— as  do  70  percent  of  women  over  the 
age  of  75. 

OMer  individuals  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
harmed  in  a  hokjup  and  are  far  more  suscepti- 
ble to  personal  crime  that  is  motivated  by  the 
opportunity  for  economic  gain.  It  Is  estimated 
that  over  1 V4  million  personal  and  household 
larcenies  have  been  committed  against  the  el- 
derly in  tt)e  past  decade. 

Also,  physical  injury  often  sends  senior  citi- 
zens down  an  ineversible  path  of  chronic  dis- 
ability and  institutionalization.  One-fourth  of  el- 
derly robtiery  and  assault  victims  sustain 
physk»l  injury.  It  is  no  wonder  that  nowhere  in 
our  society  is  fear  of  crime  felt  more  than 
among  the  elderly.  Yet  of  all  victims,  the  el- 
derly are  the  most  reluctant  to  report  crimes. 

Moreover,  senk>r  citizens  wtK>  are  on  fixed 
income  or  who  are  poor  are  hardest  hit  by 
even  small  property  and  financial  loss.  They 
are  unable  to  absorb  the  loss  of  a  Social  Se- 
curity check  or  a  purse  snatching.  The  ttieft  of 
a  television,  radio,  or  even  a  hearing  akj  can 
mean  k>ss  of  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Tfie  fear  of  crime  or  further  vk:timization  can 
lead  to  severe  psychok>gk::al  stress.  The  emo- 
tional reaction  to  violent  crime  can  encourage 
development  of  a  paralyses  effectively  isolat- 
ing okJer  people  from  the  rest  of  society. 

EMerty  abuse,  it  is  estimated,  hits  one-half 
to  1  million  eklerly  each  year.  Most  is  unre- 
ported as  disgracefully  it  is  committed  by  a 
family  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  our  senk}r  citizens  are 
in  need  of  special  help.  We  are  making  efforts 
toward  that  goal— 1984  saw  passage  of  the 
most  comprehensive  crime  legislatren  since 
1968.  The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
prevents  defendants  deemed  a  danger  to  the 
community  from  being  released  on  bail.  It  es- 
tablishes mandatory  sentences  for  certain 
Federal  crimes.  The  Justk:e  Assistance  Act 
provided  money  to  assist  State  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  combat  crimes  against  the 
elderly.  The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  authorizes 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  victim  compen- 
sation programs  and  victim  services. 

Recent  pending  legislation  includes  the  el- 
derly Crime  Prevention  and  Victim  Assistance 
Act  which  woukj  establish  a  central  Justice 
Departmerrt  office  to  coordinate  Federal  crime 
preventkKi  and  victim  assistance  programs 
and  provide  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  older  individuals  and  groups.  Also 
pending  is  legislation  whk:h  would  emphasize 


aspects  of  crime  against  the  eklerly  in  State 
programs,  impose  mandatory  sentences  for 
vk>ient  crimes  against  the  elderly,  and  estab- 
lish programs  to  prevent  and  treat  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitatk>n. 

In  my  position  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judk:iary  Committee,  with  juris- 
diction over  our  criminal  justree  system,  I  will 
be  kx>king  closely  at  these  proposals  over  the 
coming  months  to  determine  which  are  twst. 

Private  citizens,  both  elderiy  and  younger, 
can  also  contribute  in  a  big  way  by  joining  a 
neighborhood  watch  or  citizen  patrol,  by  vol- 
unteering for  a  k>cal  court  watch  to  help  make 
courts  more  responsive  to  citizen  needs,  by 
asking  the  crime  prevention  officer  from  the 
kx^  law  enforcement  agency  to  talk  to  senior 
citizens  groups.  Citizens  sIkxjM  ask  their 
county  legislators  and  State  legislators  to  first, 
see  to  it  that  local  hospitals  are  sensitive  to 
the  special  needs  of  elderiy  victims  of  vk> 
lence  and  of  abuse,  and  second,  see  to  it  that 
prosecutors  treat  elder  abuse  by  family  mem- 
bers as  they  would  atHise  by  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  together  we  of  this  great 
Natk>n  can  and  must  solve  this  problem,  so 
that  we  can  all  live  our  lives  free  of  Vne  fear  of 
being  targets  of  crime  and  abuse. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lungren],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  with  my  special 
order  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Prank].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  proceed  prior  to  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmam] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  11,  1986.  the  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jews  is  once  again  spon- 
soring a  massive  demonstration  of  con- 
cern and  support  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  rally,  to  which  nearly  100.000 
committed  individuals  are  expected  to 
attend,  will  take  place  opposite  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City.  In 
past  years  we  were  able  to  report  to 
those  present  the  abominable  nature 
of  Soviet  human  rights  policy  and  its 
effect  on  the  more  than  2  million  Jews 
and  other  minorities  residing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  again,  we  will  be 
assessing  the  past  year's  triumphs  and 
failures,  but  unlike  years  past,  this 
year  will  include  the  attendance  of  the 
reknown,  former  Soviet  prisoners  of 
conscience  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
his  courageous,  devoted  wife.  Avital. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  fully  recog- 
nizes the  importance  that  this  event 
holds  for  concerned  people  every- 
where: Solidarity  Sunday  will  be  his 


major  address  to  those  who  worked  on 
his  behalf  for  the  9  long  years  he 
spent  In  the  Soviet  prison  system.  Yet, 
on  Sunday.  Anatoly  will  speak  not 
only  of  his  own  experiences,  but  of 
those  of  so  many  Soviet  Jews  and 
others  whose  basic  human  rights  are 
being  violated. 

Over  400,000  Jews  have  begun  the 
emigration  process  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  However,  once  that  bold  step 
is  undertaken,  their  lives  are  forever 
changed.  Loss  of  employment  usually 
soon  follows,  and  harassment  by  KQB 
agents  begins.  Thereafter,  those  who 
were  former  friends  shim  the  refuse- 
nlk.  and  arrest  is  possible  at  any  time. 
Soviet  officials  use  any  and  every 
means  to  discourage  the  family  reuni- 
fication process  that  is  theirs  by  right. 
As  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
the  Soviet  Union  signaled  its  intent  to 
allow  Soviet  Jews  to  live  with  their 
families  abroad.  Yet.  its  emigration  re- 
ports belie  that  promise.  From  more 
than  51,000  permitted  to  leave  in  1979, 
we  are  now  witness  to  a  meager  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
hovers  at  1.000  per  year  or  less.  By 
contrast  arrests  of  Hebrew  teachers 
and  other  innocent  individuals  have 
increased  markedly. 

False  charges  of  drugs  or  weapons 
possession  are  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  Moreover,  serious  physical  harm 
is  often  inflicted  on  these  prisoners 
serving  their  sentences  in  remote  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  we 
learned  of  Yosef  Berenshtein's  eyes 
being  nearly  gouged  out;  being  denied 
proper  medical  attention  and  resulting 
in  blindness  in  one  eye,  and  almost 
total  blindness  in  the  second.  Berensh- 
tein  committed  no  crime  equal  to  such 
cruel  punishment.  Similarly,  Yuli 
Edelshtein  recently  suffered  a  fall 
while  working  in  a  labor  camp.  Under 
a  cloak  of  suspicious  circiunstances,  he 
now  lies  in  a  hospital  with  a  shattered 
leg  and  a  ruptured  urethra.  Because 
medical  attention  was  not  provided 
quickly  enough,  he  now  will  have  to  lie 
in  a  hospital  bed  for  at  least  6  months 
imtil  a  course  of  treatment  can  begin, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  one  of  his 
legs  will  be  shorter  than  the  other 
when  he  finally  recovers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced and  the  House  adopted 
House  Resolution  420,  the  congres- 
sional resolution  of  support  for  Soli- 
darity Simday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Human  rights  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
something  the  House  has  supported 
time  and  again.  As  we  gather  together 
at  the  United  Nations  on  Solidarity 
Sunday,  let  us  be  reminded,  that  with 
Anatoly's  and  Avital's  attendance, 
that  it  is  possible  to  free  Soviet  Jewry. 
I  hope  that  this  body  will  not  rest 


until  all  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  desire  to  practice  their  religious 
and  cultural  heritage  In  freedom  will 
be  able  to  do  so  at  will. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday.  May 
11,  will  be  set  asMe  as  the  15th  annual  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  bringing  attention  to  this  important  event, 
one  in  which  thousands  of  Americans  of  all 
faiths  unite  behind  ttie  Soviet  Union's  3  millk>n 
oppressed  Jews. 

Traditionally  observed  as  a  reminder  to  the 
world  community  of  the  continuing  persecution 
of  Jewish  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Sun- 
day's rally  at  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  oppo- 
site the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City  is  es- 
pecially signficant  because  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky will  be  in  attendance.  Eariier  this  year, 
ttie  free  worid  celebrated  his  release  from  the 
Soviet  Union  after  9  years  In  Soviet  prisons 
and  work  camps.  Yet,  his  celebrated  passage 
to  Israel  must  be  tempered  by  the  realization 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  brottiers 
and  sisters  continue  to  be  punished  daily  for 
the  crime  of  wanting  to  live  freely  as  Jews, 
and  await  the  day  when  they  can  join  him  in 
freedom. 

It  is  truly  ironic  that  the  nation  with  the  third 
largest  number  of  Jews  in  the  worid  prohibits 
the  publication  of  all  Hebrew  books  and 
Bibles.  Because  it  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Government  as  a  legitimate  language, 
Jews  are  not  permitted  to  study  or  teach 
Hetvew.  nor  are  they  allowed  to  teach  their 
young  people  anything  related  to  their  history 
or  culture.  Unlike  some  other  religious  groups 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  main- 
tain central  coordinating  bodies,  despite  the 
Soviet  Union's  pledge— as  a  signatory  of  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement— "to  recognize  and 
respect  the  freedom  of  an  individual  to  pro- 
fess and  practk^,  ak>ne  or  in  a  community,  re- 
ligion or  belief  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience." 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  In 
the  number  of  prisoners  of  conscience.  Nearly 
200  disskjents— twice  as  many  as  in  1979— 
are  arrested  each  year  and  convicted  either 
for  actions  related  to  their  rdigkxis  activities 
or  the  usual  trumped-up  charges  of  treason  or 
espkjnage  that  are  often  used  as  excuses  to 
Isolate,  banish  and  imprison  Soviet  Jews.  In 
open  defiance  of  the  intent  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords "to  respect  the  right  of  natkxtal  minori- 
ties before  the  law"  and  to  "afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,"  the 
trials  of  these  "criminals"  are  a  cruel  farce; 
proper  counsel  is  rarely,  if  ever,  provided,  ver- 
dicts are  often  delivered  within  a  matter  of 
minutes,  and  sentences  of  up  to  13  years  of 
hard  labor  and  exile  are  routinely  handed 


As  outrageous  as  these  abuses  of  basic 
human  righto  are,  perhaps  even  more  disturt>- 
ing  is  the  inability  of  Soviet  Jews  to  escape 
their  living  nightmare  through  emigratkjn.  Al- 
though some  400,000  Soviet  Jews  currently 
have  an  invitatton— or  "visov"— from  Israel  to 
eniigrate,  only  1,139  were  allowed  to  leave  In 
1985.  From  an  all-time  high  In  1979,  the 
number  of  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate  since 
then  has  fallen  by  97.8  percent  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1986,  only  216  Jews  emigrated.  At 


this  rate,  Soviet  Jewish  emigratton  wNI  not 
even  reach  last  year's  appallingly  low  level. 

Although  we  rejoice  at  the  release  of  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky,  his  emigration  must  not  be 
just  an  Isolated  incklent  but  rather  as  Shchar- 
ansky himself  sakj,  "the  beginning  of  a  long 
process  of  an  improved  situation  for  emigra- 
tion and  human  rights,  a  polk:y  whk:h  \will  give 
the  Soviet  Union  new  opportunities  In  other 
fiekls." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  a  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviets  into  changing  their  reprehen- 
sible treatment  of  Jews,  whk:h  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  shameful  wholesale  vk)latk>ns  of 
human  rights  in  tfie  worid  today.  Thus,  we 
must  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Kremlin  that 
we  shall  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  treatment  of  these  Soviet  citizens 
wlw  are  punished  daily  for  tt>^  "crinte"  of 
wanting  to  live  freely  as  Jews.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  for  us  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive than  to  express  our  complete  and  un- 
equivocal solidarity  with  Soviet  Jewry  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  11, 
thousands  of  people  will  rally  in  New  York  City 
as  an  expresston  of  solkiarity  with  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  denied  the  freedom  to  emigrate  and 
practk:e  their  religion.  This  year,  SolkJarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  will  be  cause  for  spe- 
cial celebratksn. 

In  the  past,  Avital  Shcharansky  stood  at  the 
podium  to  plead  for  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, dissident  and  human  rights  sctivlst  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  Today,  after  13  years  im- 
prisonment in  the  dari(  dungeons  of  the  Soviet 
gulag,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  free  man. 
Through  his  courage  and  remarkable  faith 
under  extrenw  hardship,  Shcharansky  has 
become  a  symbol  of  hop«>  to  all  those  wfto 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  freedom.  Thank- 
fully, on  Sunday,  he  will  personally  address 
the  crowds  of  people  who  have  gathered  to- 
gether to  express  their  support  for  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

Tragk:ally,  ttiere  are  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  still  waiting  for  their  day  of  freedom.  Like 
Shcharanksy,  they  are  the  victims  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' vicious  anti-Semitism,  persecutk>n  and  op- 
pression. Labeled  traitors  and  criminals,  many 
are  anested  for  their  crime  of  seeking  rell- 
gk>us  freedom  and  the  right  to  emigrate. 

These  courageous  men  and  women  live  In 
constant  fear.  They  are  ctosely  watched  by 
the  KGB  secret  police.  Their  mail  is  interrupt- 
ed. Their  telephones  tapped.  In  hope  of  eradi- 
cating Jewish  heritage  and  culture,  the  Soviets 
have  stepped  up  arrests  of  Hebrew  teachers. 
Hebrew  books  and  literature  are  banned,  and 
Jews  are  forbidden  from  gathering  together  to 
celebrate  religious  holidays.  When  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Unk)n  in  1983,  I  heard  their  personal 
stories  of  struggle,  heartless  repression  and 
relentless  harassment.  Yet  Uke  Shcharansky, 
they  never  give  up  hope. 

With  Shcharansky's  release  in  February 
1986,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  hope  that 
the  event  might  reflect  a  dramatk:  tumaround 
In  the  Soviet's  emigration  policy.  Yet  the  num- 
bers tell  the  tme  story.  From  over  51,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  emigrate  In  1979,  the 
number  dropped  to  1,100  In  1985.  From  all  in- 
dicatkjns,  1986  will  be  no  different  Through 
March,  a  total  of  only  210  Jews  left  Russia. 


The  relaase  of  Afwtoty  Shohararwky  proves 
that  we  mutt  maintain  praeture  on  the  Soviet 
authorlliec  If  we  are  going  to  suoceed.  The 

fight  ntuet  go  on. 

We  must  spread  the  word  to  Jew  artd  non- 
Jew  alike  to  take  up  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  ottiers  in  that  country  who 
seek  religious  freedom  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. By  our  efforts  in  Congress  and  by  unit- 
ing all  our  efforts  together  In  solidarity,  «m  wHI 
suoceed.  One  day,  the  gates  of  freedom  wHi 
be  open  and  the  dream  of  "This  Year  In  Jeru- 
salem" will  come  true  for  all  who  seek  It. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  commemorating  SolkJarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Oilman,  for  again  organizing  this  spedal 
order, 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  disappointment 
that  I  participate  In  this  special  order,  for  our 
expectatkHis  that  this  miight  be  the  year  of 
freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  have  been  dashed. 
This  was  the  year  that  we  thought  Secretary 
General  Gorbachev  might  open  the  gates,  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  further  his  put>llc 
relattons  campaign.  Alas,  the  numbers  remain 
dismal— 79  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  in 
January,  84  in  February,  47  In  March,  78  In 
April. 

This  was  the  year  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  granted  his  hard-won  freedom,  and  ¥M 
hoped  that  It  signaled  a  new  wave,  a  new 
policy.  The  only  new  policy  we  have  seen  Is 
one  of  Increased  repression  aruj  vioienoe 
against  Jews  within  the  Soviet  Unkjn. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  I  had  hoped  that 
my  own  "adopted  refusenik,"  Semyon  Giuz- 
man,  would  be  granted  sn  exit  visa.  This  is 
the  third  Congress  In  whk;h  I  hsve  introduced 
resolutions  on  behalf  of  Or.  Gluzman,  a 
trained  and  talented  psychiatrist  who  13  years 
ago  wss  arrested  and  convicted  of  "anti- 
Soviet  agitatkjn  and  propaganda."  Dr.  Gluz- 
man has  sen/ed  7  years  of  hard  labor  and  an 
additional  3  years  of  internal  exile  In  Siberia. 
After  his  release  from  Internal  exile  In  May 
1982  Gluzman  sought  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
from  Siberis.  He  wss  refused  permisston  and 
returned  to  his  native  Kiev.  Although  Dr  Gluz- 
man has  continuously  expressed  his  desire  to 
emigrate,  Soviet  authorities  have  stated  that 
at  no  time  will  he  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

It  is  for  Dr.  Gluzman  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  refusenlks  that  we  must 
keep  up  our  vigil  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  for  them  that  we  must 
never  forget  the  message  of  the  1984  Solidar- 
ity Sunday:  "Take  my  picture.  Show  my  face. 
Tell  everyone  I'm  still  here."  If  we  heed  this 
plea,  perhaps  someday  all  Soviet  Jews  will 
have  the  right  to  prsctice  their  religion  In  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the 
land  of  their  people.  Perhaps  sonieday  we 
shall  not  need  another  SolkJarity  Sunday. 

Mr.  MAf^TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from  l^ew  York, 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  organizing  today's  special 
order  to  commemorate  the  15th  annual  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  event  wHI 
take  place  this  Sundary  in  New  Yortt  City.  Soli- 
dartty  Sunday  is  orgarilzed  by  the  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jews,  and  Is  the  lareaet  rally  ol  Its 
kind  in  support  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
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Soviet  Union.  The  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  is  to  be  commended  for  their  outstand- 
ing efforts  and  their  never  ending  commitment 
to  secure  tt>e  right  of  free  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jewry. 

On  Sunday,  Americans  vnll  be  expressing 
their  solidarity  with  tf)e  Jewish  community  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  approximately 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  have  requested  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  rejoin  their  families  in 
Israel,  last  year  only  1,140  were  allowed  to 
leave.  In  contrast,  ttie  numtier  of  arrests  of 
Jewish  activists  increased  and  the  level  of 
fwrassment  and  physical  abuse  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities intensified.  The  inhuman  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  continues  to  be 
strong  concern.  Unfortunately,  these  alarming 
trends  have  continued  and  worsened  in  1986. 

This  year's  Solidarity  Sunday  will  have  a 
very  special  guest,  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
While  «ve  all  rejoice  in  his  freedom,  his  pres- 
ence Is  a  special  reminder  to  the  people  of 
ttw  United  States  that  we  must  continue  our 
vigilance.  We  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
silent  as  long  as  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Speal(er,  ttie  Congress  must  continue 
its  commitment  to  freedom.  We  must  continue 
to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  horKX  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  other 
international  agreements  to  which  ttiey  are  a 
signatory.  Our  best  commemoration  of  Soli- 
darity Sunday  today  is  our  pledge  to  continue 
to  be  a  strong  voice  for  those  wfK)  are  al- 
lowed no  voice. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  want  to  tfiank  my  frierHJ  and 
colleague  for  organizing  this  special  order  to 
mari(  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  Congress  wtx>  has 
done  more  for  the  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews 
than  Ben  Oilman.  He  is  a  credit  to  us  all. 

Each  year  ttiere  is  a  rally  in  New  York  at 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  together  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  stand  in  solklarity  with 
ttie  many  refuseniks  struggling  to  leave  ttie 
Soviet  Union.  Alttiough  Anatoly  Scharansky 
lias  won  his  freedom,  we  cannot  let  down  in 
our  fight  to  help  the  remaining  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  asylum  in  ttie  West. 

We  must  make  their  struggle  our  struggle. 
We  must  continue  to  make  them  symbols  of 
the  West's  fight  against  Soviet  vk>latk)ns  of 
ttie  Helsinki  accords,  of  our  struggle  for 
human  decency,  for  human  dignity.  We  cannot 
let  the  Soviet  Government  ever  forget  that 
ttiey  signed  the  accords,  and  that  their  refusal 
to  alk>w  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  is  an  abroga- 
tkxi  of  that  treaty. 

Unfortunately,  emigratk>n  is  still  a  mere 
trickle.  We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  fight 
for  every  single  refusenik  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  We  must  prove  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
will  not  forget  our  families  and  friends  living 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 

The  most  effective  way  for  us  to  do  this  is 
to  continue  to  speak  out  during  special  occa- 
sions such  as  this  and  Solkiarity  Sunday.  In 
every  way  ttiat  we  can,  we  must  let  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  we  will  be  heard,  that  we  will 
not  rest  until  all  refuseniks  are  in  the  West 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11, 
Solidarity  Sunday  will  be  commemorated  at 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza  in  New  York.  Soli- 
darity Sunday  represents  an  outpouring  of 


public  support  for  Soviet  Jews  wtio,  yearning 
to  emigrate  to  freedom,  must  endure  harass- 
ment, imprisonment  and  worse  Inskle  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  today 
in  commemorating  Solklarity  Sunday,  and  in 
reiterating  my  support  and  ttie  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Last  February,  the 
free  world  cheered  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  who  spent  9  long  years  in 
prison  for  his  simple  desire  to  emigrate  from 
ttie  Soviet  Unk>n. 

The  release  of  Mr.  Shcharansky,  who  had 
t>ecome  a  living  symt)ol  of  courageous  sup- 
port for  human  rights,  was  a  welcome  devel- 
opment in  an  otherwise  bleak  period  for 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  ttieir  freedom.  In  1979, 
51,320  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. Last  year,  only  1,140  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Soviet  Unnn,  yet  as  many  as 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  reportedly  wish  to  emi- 
grate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  Jews  must  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  harassment  or  imprisonment  for 
practicing  their  religkxi,  for  criticizing  their  gov- 
ernment, or  for  simply  seeking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  While  we  cheer  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  we  must  rededk^ate  ourselves  to 
winning  the  release  of  ttie  hundreds  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  otiier  Soviet  Jews  who  remain 
behind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  thousands  of  people  will  gather  in 
New  York  to  celebrate  Solklarity  Sunday.  This 
is  an  important  occassk^n  and  great  opportuni- 
ty for  the  American  people  to  stiow  their  sup- 
port for  those  suffering  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jews  comprise  the  third  largest  sur- 
viving Jewish  community  in  ttie  world,  after 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  The  latest  esti- 
mates suggest  ttiat  ttiere  may  tie  as  many  as 
2.5  millk>n  Jews  in  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n.  This 
number  represents  65  percent  of  European 
Jewry  and  1 5  percent  of  worid  Jewry. 

Soviet  Jews  have  t>een  struggling  to 
achieve  basic  human  rights,  including  the  right 
to  maintain  their  own  religion  and  culture.  The 
right  to  leave  any  country  that  denies  one 
their  heritage  is  an  intemationally  recognized 
human  right  yet  in  ttie  Soviet  Unron  permis- 
sk>n  to  emigrate  is  given  arbitrarily. 

Since  ttie  Reagan-Gort>achev  summit  meet- 
ing last  year,  we  have  heard  quite  a  bit  atiout 
the  Soviet  Union  allowing  some  Jews  to  emi- 
grate. The  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
the  reunificatk}n  of  several  couples  outside  of 
ttie  Soviet  Union,  and  Yelena  Bonner's  visit  to 
the  United  States  have  received  headlines 
suggesting  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Unkin.  None- 
theless, Soviet  Jews  still  face  impossible  ot>- 
stacles. 

We  must  not  alk}w  these  rare  concessions 
to  ctoud  our  visk>n  as  far  as  any  substantive 
change  in  Soviet  polrcy  is  concerned.  We 
must  instead  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts;  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  achieved  a  high  point  in 
1979,  when  51,320  Jews  were  alkwved  to 
leave.  This  number  has  fallen  steadily  over 
the  years  to  the  point  that  less  tha  2,500  Jews 
have  left  the  Soviet  Unk>n  in  the  past  2V» 
years. 


Another  statistic  that  reflects  the  Soviet 
Government's  attitude  toward  Jews  is  ttie 
number  of  synagogues  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1926,  ttiere  were  more  ttian  1,000  syna- 
gogues in  ttie  U.S.S.R.;  yet  today  that  number 
has  dwindled  to  approximately  60.  Sixty  syna- 
gogues for  the  third  largest  Jewish  community. 
Ttiese  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Ttie  Soviet  Government  has  developed  a 
sophistk^ated  plan  for  the  extinctk)n  of  Jewish 
culture  in  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n.  The  Soviet  Coun- 
cil of  Religkxis  Affairs  has  outlawed  teaching 
religwn  to  persons  under  the  age  of  16.  In  ad- 
ditk>n  to  prohibiting  the  passing  on  of  ttieir  reli- 
gkxis  traditwns  to  the  next  generatk>n,  there 
are  no  Jewish  seminaries  in  the  Soviet  Uraon, 
unlike  ottier  "registered"  religkKis. 

Discriminatk>n  by  the  Swiet  Government 
against  Jews  is  constant  and  caknjiated.  I  am 
thankful  that  Mrs.  Bonner  has  received  the 
medk»l  treatment  that  she  so  desperately  re- 
quired and  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
been  reunited  with  his  wife  in  Israel,  txjt  we 
must  not  let  ttiese  events  lessen  our  dedica- 
tk>n  to  see  that  all  people  wtio  wish  to  emi- 
grate are  allowed  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
intemational  law. 


D  1615 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
sul}Ject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REGARDING  CUR- 
RENT LEVEL  OP  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  POR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  Wiluam  H.  Gray  III,  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  of  ttie  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  section  31 1  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  the 
offk:ial  letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him  of 
ttie  current  level  of  spending  and  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  cun'ent  level  was  last 
filed  on  April  9,  1986.  Since  my  last  report, 
Congress  has  cleared  and  ttie  Presklent  has 
signed,  an  increase  in  the  FHA  and  GNMA 
credit  limits— H.R.  4602.  This  report  reflects 
congressk>nal  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  through  May  5,  1986. 

The  current  level  is  used  to  compare  en- 
acted spending  after  the  start  of  a  fiscal  year 
with  the  aggregate  ceiling  on  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  established  in  a  budget 
resolution  and  enforced  by  point  of  order  pur- 
suant to  section  311(a)  of  ttie  act  The  term 
cun-ent  level  refers  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  entitlement  authority. 


and  revenues  that  are  available— or  will  be 
used— for  the  full  fiscal  year  in  questkxi  ttased 
only  on  enacted  law. 

The  procedural  situatksn  with  regard  to  the 
spending  ceiling  is  affected  by  sectton  311(b) 
of  the  CongressHXial  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  ttw  spending 
ceiling  under  sectkin  31 1(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
will  not  apply  where  a  measure  woukl  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate 
allocatkxi"  made  pursuant  to  sectton  302(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  In  the  House,  the  appropriate 
302(a)  alkx»tk>n  includes  "new  discretkjnary 
budget  auttiority"  and  "new  entitlement  au- 
thority" only.  It  shoukl  be  noted  that  under 
this  procedure  neither  the  total  level  of  outlays 
nor  a  committee's  outlay  alkx»tK>n  is  conskl- 
ered. 

The  intent  of  the  sectton  302(a)  "discretk)n- 
ary  budget  auttiority"  and  "new  entitlement 
authority"  subceiling  provided  by  sectton 
311(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  as  amended,  is  to 
protect  a  committee  that  has  stayed  within  its 
own  spending  allocation— discretkjnary  budget 
auttiority  and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceiling  has 
been  breached  for  reasons  outskle  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocatk>ns  to  House  commit- 
tees made  pursuant  to  the  conference  report 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1985,  H7290. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Process  Task 
Force,  and  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Gray,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  informed  regularly 
on  the  status  of  cun«nt  level. 

ComOTTKE  OH  THX  BUDOR, 

WtuMngtxm,  DC.  May  7. 1986. 
Hon.  Tromas  P.  O'Nkux.  Jr., 
Speaker,  Houte  of  Repretentatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dear  Mr.  Spkaktr:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  wliich  It  tiad  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10,  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986.  Tills  report  Incorporates  the  reduc- 
tions in  budgetary  resources  and  outlays  re- 
quired by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency E)eflclt  Control  Act  of  198tJ  (P.L.  99- 
177)  which  toolc  effect  on  March  1,  1988. 
pursuant  to  the  Presidential  sequestration 
order  of  February  1. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing celling  is  affected  by  Section  311(b)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  99-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceiling  under  Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  will  not  apply  where  a  measure  would 
not  cause  a  committee  to  exceed  Its  "appro- 
priate allocation"  made  pursuant  to  Section 
303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  appropriate 
302(a)  allocation  includes  "new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority"  and  "new  entitlement 
authority"  only.  It  should  l>e  noted  tliat 
under  this  procedure  neither  the  total  level 
of  outlays  nor  a  committee's  outlay  alloca- 
tion is  considered. 

The  Intent  of  the  Section  302(a)  "discre- 
tionary budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment authority"  subceiling  provided  by  Sec- 


tion 311(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  as  amended. 
is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has  stayed 
within  Its  spending  allocation— discretionary 
budget  authority  and  new  entitlement  au- 
thority—from points  of  order  If  the  total 
spendtog  ceiling  has  been  breached  for  rea- 
sons outside  of  iu  control.  The  302(a)  allo- 
cations to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  the  conference  report  on  8.  Con.  Res.  83 
were  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
September  5, 1985.  H.  7290. 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
of  new  entitlement  authority. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Oeat  III, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures. 

RKPORT  to  the  SrEAKXR  OP  THE  U.S.  HousB 
OF  Refresemtatives  From  the  ComtixTSB 
OR  the  Budoet  on  the  Status  op  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Conorxssional  Buooet 
Adopted  in  8.  Con.  Res.  32 

REFLECTING  (X)MPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  MAY  5, 1986 

[In  mMlBni  of  dollvi] 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1986  BUOGH  AUTHORfTY-COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGH  RESOLUTION  ALLOCATION 
BY  COMMITTEE-ContinuKi 
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12,912. 
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budokt  authority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  ttiat  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  and  exceeds  $12,592  million, 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  8. 
Con.  Res.  32  to  l>e  exceeded. 
outlays 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  that  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  and  would  Increase  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  8.  Con.  Res.  32 
to  be  exceeded. 


REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1986,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  lie  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  8.  Con.  Res.  32. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986  BUDGET  AUTHORfTY-COMPARISON  OF 

CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  AUOCATION 

BY  COMMITTEE 

(to  nJlM  ol  dtkn] 
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u.8.  conorbss, 
Cohorxssiomal  Budoet  Oppice, 

Wathinoton,  DC,  May  6. 19S6. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Home 
Of  Itepretentativet.  Wathington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  leveli  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays 
and  estimated  revenues  in  comparison  with 
the  appropriate  levels  (or  those  items  con- 
tained In  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  1986  budget  (8. 
Con.  Res.  82).  This  report  for  fiscal  year 
1988  is  tabulated  u  of  close  of  business  May 
5.  1988.  A  summary  of  this  tabulation  Is  as 
follows: 
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Since  my  Ust  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  and  the  President  has 
signed  PX.  99-289  increasing  FHA  and 
ONMA  credit  levels.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  outlay  estimates  have  changed. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabo  Gramlich, 
(For  Rudolph  O.  Peimer,  Director). 
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both  HOUSK. 

Entrttennt  auttanty  mI  other 
HBwMory  rtWB  raquwig  fw- 
Iw  jppnpnMm  xtion: 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckaht]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  during  rollcall  vote  No. 
112,  prohibiting  the  proposed  sales  of  certain 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  against  this  arms 
sale.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  protesting  this 
proposed  sale,  which  would  further  destabilize 
ttie  already  volatile  Mideast  region,  would 
reward  Saudi  intransigence  on  the  peace 
process,  and  surrender  significant  and  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  to  a  potentially  unsta- 
ble situation.  This  sale  must  tie  rejected. 
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My  Ml  stf  te  to  iMiAi|. 


DELAY  ON  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  98th  Congress,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  finger  pointing  concern- 
ing who  was  to  blame  for  the  delay  of 
the  immigration  reform  legislation.  In 
fact,  even  before  it  was  officiaUy  pro- 
nounced dead,  the  Speaker  sought  to 
avoid  consideration  with  the  argument 
that  the  administration  did  not  sup- 
port immigration  reform. 

Such  deference  to  the  administra- 
tion policy  was  not  only  rare,  but  cer- 
tainly interesting  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  administration  officials  had  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  measure  a  total 
of  28  times. 

Similar  attempts  to  attach  blame 
followed  the  demise  of  the  conference. 
The  fact  that  controversy  over  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  antidiscrimination  ap- 
partus  patterned  after  the  NLRB, 
along  with  the  new  cause  of  action  for 
alien  discrimination,  occupied  more 
time  than  any  other  single  issue  in  the 
conference  seemed  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  were  looking  beyond  them- 
selves for  a  culprit.  In  fact,  the  failure 
to  gain  agreement  on  a  last-minute 
super  deal  that  embodied  not  only 
antidiscrimination  provisions,  but 
some  lund  of  cap  on  reimbursement  to 
the  States  as  well,  led  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  to  officially  pronounce 
its  death. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
some  of  us  swallowed  hard  and  sup- 
ported the  compromise,  others  could 
not  find  the  will  to  do  so  and  voted  to 
kill  not  only  the  proposal  itself  but 
any  chance  for  immigration  reform  in 
the  98th  Congress.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  was  not  entirely  disappoint- 
ing to  many  of  the  conferees  because 
some  happened  to  be  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  the  first  place.  Also,  I  should 
add,  to  his  credit,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  of  the 
conference  itself  was  one  of  those  who 
swallowed  hard. 


Tet  despite  this  dcBi  failure  of  the 
legislative  process,  there  were  still 
those  who  could,  with  a  straight  face, 
seek  to  lay  the  blame  with  the  Reagaui 
administration.  Let  me  say  that  I  can 
understand  what  is  seemingly  »n 
innate  human  temptation  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  failure.  However,  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  such  a  scenario  literal- 
ly stretches  credulity.  Nonetheless, 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  conference. 
I  have  been  waiting  with  great  antici- 
pation for  deference  on  such  things  as 
the  balanced  budget  amendment,  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Central 
America,  and  countless  other  items. 

In  other  words,  if  the  reason  why 
immigration  was  delayed  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  even  the  Congress 
before  that,  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  did  not  want 
it  at  the  top  of  its  agenda  or  did  not 
manifest  that  it  was  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda.  I  would  hope  that  similar  def- 
erence would  be  accorded  the  adminis- 
tration on  those  things  that  everyone 
agrees  is  at  the  top  of  their  agenda, 
such  as  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, such  as  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Central  America,  such  as  so 
many  other  things. 

However,  we  know  we  are  not  going 
to  see  that  day.  While  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  promptly  mark 
up  immigration  reform  legislation  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  my 
hopes  certainly  have  been  dashed 
before  on  this  issue.  In  addition,  and 
particularly  with  the  tmnouncement 
last  week  that  we  would  face  yet  an- 
other delay  untU  some  time  in  June, 
did  not  inspire  a  great  confidence  in 
me  with  respect  to  the  likely  outcome. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  save  those 
disposed  to  look  for  scapegoats  from 
the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of  misspent 
energy  and  time.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  from  day  one,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  clear  its  sup- 
port for  comprehensive  immigration 
reform,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  briefly  chronicle  their  involvement 
thus  far  in  this  Congress  and  in  prior 
Congresses  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  legislation. 

Many  people  recall  that  it  was 
during  the  Carter  administration  that 
a  Select  Commission  was  established 
on  the  question  of  immigration.  I  said 
only  halJF  facetiously  at  the  time,  when 
that  Commission  was  established,  that 
this  is  the  general  way  in  which  Con- 
gress deals  with  tough  controversial 
pieces  of  legislation.  What  it  does  is 
create  a  commission  of  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  America  and  then 
makes  sure  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  until  after  the  next 
election.  However,  such  a  csmlcal  com- 
ment probably  was  not  well  taken 
under  those  circumstances  because,  in 


fact,  that  commission  did  exemplary 
work. 

I  would  also  applaud  the  President, 
Ronald  Reai^m.  for  when  he  came 
into  office  he  did  not  exercise  his  abili- 
ty at  that  time  to  replace  people  on 
the  Select  Commission  who  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  previous  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  he  allowed  the  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  action  and  a 
report  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  was  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  March  1. 

Immediately  following  that,  the 
President  appointed  a  Task  Force  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
chaired  by  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, William  French  Smith.  This  was 
a  Cabinet-level  task  force.  In  June  of 
1981,  the  President  discussed  Immigra- 
tion legislation  in  depth  with  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo.  On  July  30, 
1981,  the  President  made  a  statement 
outlining  a  legislative  package  based 
on  eight  principles  designed  to  pre- 
serve an  open  immigration  policy  amd 
to  incorporation  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  into  the  legisla- 
tion. 
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In  other  words,  the  President's  cabi- 
net-level task  force  took  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration,  refined  those  recom- 
mendations, and  made  their  report  to 
the  President.  The  President  endorsed 
that  report  and  incorporated  the  ele- 
ments of  that  report  in  his  statement. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral testified  in  support  of  immigra- 
tion reform  before  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International  Law. 

On  the  third  of  Augiist  1981,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
made  a  speech  in  support  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  appearing  before  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Going  to  a  part  of  the  country  where 
the  question  of  immigration  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  into  a  State 
where,  in  fact,  it  is  most  controversial 
and  into  a  State  where,  in  fact,  we 
cannot  thus  far  claim  to  have  gotten 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  its  con- 
gressional representatives. 

In  October  1981,  the  administration 
submitted  officially  their  legislative 
package  to  the  Congress  embodying 
the  elements  of  their  approach  to  im- 
migration reform. 

In  February  1982,  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  wrote  an  article 
in  favor  of  immigration  reform  which 
appeared  in  the  Texas  Bar  Journal.  In 
other  words,  contrary  to  those  who 
suggest  this  administration  was  not 
manifesting  its  support  for  this  effort, 
the  Attorney  General  selected  a  State, 
perh8tps  second  only  to  my  home  State 
of  California  as  deeply  impacted  by 
immigration,  in  which  to  write  his  ar- 


ticle on  the  question  of  immigration 
reform  in  support  of  its  idea. 

On  April  16,  1982,  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil of  the  President  decided  that  the 
Simpson-Matzzoll  bill  would  become 
the  administration's  vehicle  for  immi- 
gration reform.  Therefore,  on  April  19, 
1982,  the  Attorney  General  inade  a 
speech  in  favor  of  immigration  reform 
outlining  in  more  detail  the  adminis- 
tration's position  before  the  San  Anto- 
nio Bar  Association  and  the  Greater 
San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  next  month,  on  May  20,  1982, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
immigration  reform  package  before 
the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  July  11,  1982,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wrote  to  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
MOiro,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee:  "To  reaffirm  the 
administration's  support  of  the  bill" 
and  to  extend  comments  on  portions 
of  the  propmed  bill.  The  letter  states 
that  "The  administration  wholeheart- 
edly supports  enactment  of  this  land- 
mark legislation." 

The  other  body  thereafter  took  up 
the  bill  and  on  August  17.  1982,  the 
other  body  passed  the  Slmpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

In  that  same  month,  the  Attorney 
General  gave  another  speech  in  favor 
of  immigration  reform  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 
In  September  of  that  year.  1982,  the 
Hoiise  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
ported a  companion  bill  to  the  House 
floor  where,  imfortunately,  it  became 
stalled  during  the  post-election  lame 
duck  session. 

I  might  say  that  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  previous  occasions,  we  were  given 
time  to  debate  that  bill  in  the  late 
night  hours  and  early  morning  hours, 
when  even  those  of  us  very  much  com- 
mitted to  immigration  reform  found  it 
at  times  difficult  to  maintain  our  at- 
tention span.  If  not  only  to  keep  awake 
during  those  hours. 

At  that  particular  time,  Members 
who  had  some  differences  with  the  bill 
had  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  200  to  300  amendments  that  they 
made  very,  very  clear  they  were  going 
to  offer,  argue  and  debate  at  length. 
Of  course,  there  was  not  time  in  that 
lame  duck  session  and,  therefore,  the 
bill  died. 

On  February  17,  1983,  the  so-called 
Simpson-Mazzoll  bill,  or  bills,  were  re- 
introduced in  this  body  and  the  other 
body. 

On  February  28,  1983,  the  Attorney 
General,  William  French  Smith,  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  immigration  reform 
before  the  Senate  Judiciiu^  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 

Just  less  than  a  week  later,  on 
March  1,  1983,  the  Attorney  General 
then  testified  in  favor  of  the  immigra- 
tion reform  proposal  before  the  House 


Subcommittee  on  Immlgrmtion.  Refu* 
gees,  and  International  Law. 

Very  shortly  after  that,  on  April  IB. 
1988,  the  other  body  acted  to  adopt 
the  immigration  bill. 

There  was  not,  as  I  would  suggest, 
the  urgency  expressed  and  manifest  in 
the  House  that  had  been  manifest  in 
the  actions  in  the  other  body.  There* 
fore,  on  October  19,  1988,  at  a  Presi- 
dential news  conference,  President 
Reagan  said  to  cleur  up  any  question 
about  his  support  of  the  bill.  "I  sup- 
ported actively  and  worked  hard  for 
the  passage  twice,  of  the  Senate  bill  on 
immigration." 

Another  direct  quote:  "I  W8mt  to  sign 
as  quickly  as  possible  immigration  leg- 
islation." 

On  December  2  of  that  year,  in  ques- 
tions and  suiswers  with  student  visitors 
to  the  White  House,  the  President 
said.  "We  have  legislation,  however.  In 
the  Congress  right  now  that  we've 
been  trying  to  get  passed."  He  went  on 
later  in  that  session  with  students  to 
say  "We're  trying  with  this  legislation 
to  restore  our  country  to  legal  immi- 
gration." 

In  late  1988,  the  President  reaf- 
firmed his  support  of  immigration 
reform  in  conversations  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  This  happened  in  the 
context  of  suggestions  by  some  in  this 
body  that  the  bill  was  not  going  to  be 
moved  in  this  House  until  or  unless 
the  President  indicated  he  supported 
it. 

Again,  there  was  a  suggestion  at  that 
time  by  some  that  the  President  did 
not  support  immigration  reform  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  history  that  I  have 
related  thus  far.  The  President  went 
out  of  his  way  at  that  time  to  Indicate 
his  support  for  Immigration  reform  in 
a  conversation,  or  in  a  number  of  con- 
versations with  congressional  leaders. 

Now  at  this  same  period  of  time, 
some  will  recall  that  we  had  difficulty 
getting  the  attention  of  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
schedule  any  bill.  I.  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  to  the  floor  almost  on  a  dally 
basis,  cert8dnly  on  a  weekly  basis,  de- 
manding, requesting,  cajoling,  humor- 
ing, using  every  method  of  persuasion 
that  we  could  think  of  to  try  and  get 
the  attention  of  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  schedule  consideration  of  the 
immigration  bill. 

On  Janu8U7  13,  1984,  the  President 
was  addressing  the  Republican 
Women  Officials  at  a  White  House 
luncheon.  In  the  course  of  that  ad- 
dress, he  said,  "We  have  what  we 
think  is  a  sensible  program  for  immi- 
gration and  we're  going  to  keep  press- 
ing for  it  until  we  get  it." 

Following  that,  in  January,  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  March,  in  April,  in  Blay. 
many  of  us  who  supported  immigra- 
tion reform  were  pushing  to  have  it 
considered  here  in  the  House.  We  had 
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the  Presidential  support.  We  had  the 
history  of  Presidential  support.  The 
President  was  continuing  to  indicate 
his  support.  The  Attorney  General 
was  continuing  to  Indicate  his  support 
and  yet,  we  Just  seemed  not  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  here  in  the  House. 

Some  of  us  were  told  very  specifical- 
ly by  leadership  of  the  House  that  we 
would  have  a  bill  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  May. 
Then  the  famous  phone  caU  from  a 
candidate  for  President  at  that  time, 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Mondale,  to  the 
Speaker  indicating  his  concern  that  if 
we  voted  on  it  in  May,  that  would 
come  before  the  California  primary 
and,  therefore,  it  would  alert  people  as 
to  how  people  stood;  that  is,  how 
Members  of  Congress  stood  on  the 
issue  of  Immigration. 

That,  of  course,  could  cause  some 
trouble  at  the  polls  during  a  primary. 
And  so,  as  I  have  said  before  many 
times  on  this  floor,  that  phone  call 
worked  and  we  made  sure  that  people 
in  California  were  required  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  ignorance  on  that  issue. 

Finally,  we  were  allowed  to  have  a 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  June.  I  must  say 
the  rule  we  had  at  that  time  was  an 
imminently  fair  rule;  it  allowed  full 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  bill; 
it  allowed  all  Members  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  bill.  It  put  69  separate 
amendments  in  order,  converlng  virtu- 
ally every  single  aspect  of  the  bill. 
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After  a  number  of  days  of  debate 
and  consideration  of  various  amend- 
ments, spread  out  over  a  2-week  period 
of  time,  the  Simpson-Maszoli  bill 
passed  the  House  on  June  20.  1984. 

So  what  was  the  President's  re- 
sponse to  this?  Well,  on  July  2,  1984, 
the  President  had  a  press  conference 
in  San  Antonio.  TX.  At  that  time  he 
said  this:  "The  biU  as  introduced  is 
cost-effective  and  is  fair.  And  it's  also 
necessary,  because  the  simple  truth  is 
we've  lost  control  of  our  borders." 

Now  recall  that  this  was  taking  place 
in  the  context  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion year,  and  some  wondered,  would 
Ronald  Reagan  continue  to  support 
the  bill  in  the  height  of  a  Presidential 
election  campaign?  Would  he  be  will- 
ing to  come  out  front  on  this  issue,  or 
would  he  duck  the  issue  because  it  was 
of  such  high  volatility? 

On  October  21, 1984,  of  course,  there 
was  a  Presidential  debate.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  indicated  that  he  op- 
posed the  sanction  provisions  of  Simp- 
son-BCazzoli  while  President  Reagan 
expressed  his  support  for  Simpson- 
BfasBsoll  "strongly"— those  are  his 
words  during  the  debate— but  with  res- 
ervations relating  to  some  provisions 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  bill 
and  not  contained  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. 


So  again  he  said  he  strongly  sup- 
ported immigration  reform;  he  strong- 
ly supported  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial aspect  of  it,  and  maybe  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  it;  that  is.  the 
question  of  employer  sanctions,  but  in- 
dicated that  he  had  some  reservations 
about  parts  of  the  House  bill  and 
hoped  that  it  would  be  worked  out  in 
conference. 

Now  in  October  the  bill  died  in  con- 
ference. Primarily,  at  that  time  be- 
cause of  the  issue  of  employment,  dis- 
crimination language,  and  the  amount 
of  Federal  reimbursement  fimds  to  be 
made  available  to  the  States. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  had  we 
had  sufficient  time,  we  could  have 
worked  out  those  differences.  I  may 
have  had  a  difference  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts on  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment discrimination  language;  I  think 
if  we  had  had  time  we  could  have 
worked  it  out. 

We  may  have  had  some  differences 
with  various  Members  on  the  question 
of  Federal  reimbursement,  but  I 
thought  we  were  moving  toward  a  con- 
sensus position.  In  fact,  we  were  de- 
feated by  time.  I  happen  to  think 
some  Members,  perhaps  secretly,  per- 
haps not  so  secretly,  applauded  us 
losing  out  to  time.  Some  did  not  make 
that  very  quiet,  but  nonetheless,  time 
is  what  defeated  us. 

Many  of  us  were  absolutely  con- 
cerned that  if  we  were  going  to  move 
on  immigration  reform,  we  had  to 
move  in  this  Congress,  qiMckly,  so  we 
could  avoid  the  time  problem. 

So  during  the  confirmation  hearings 
of  Edwin  Meese,  on  January  29.  Janu- 
ary 30  and  January  31  of  1985.  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  posed  to  him  by 
Senator  Alan  Simpson  concerning  the 
need  for  immigration  reform,  the  pro- 
spective then  and  current  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  said  this: 
"Senator,  it  is  a  major  problem.  I 
would  be  interested  in  continuing  the 
efforts  that  the  Justice  E>epartment 
has  initiated  *  •  *  ton  achieving]  sensi- 
ble, nondiscriminatory  immigration 
reform." 

As  we  all  know,  there  was  a  period  of 
time  of  delay  of  the  actual  confirma- 
tion of  Ekiwin  Meese;  and  so  during 
that  time  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  William  French  Smith, 
continued  to  show  his  support  for  it. 

After  Edwin  Meese  was  confirmed, 
on  May  27.  1985.  the  Attorney  General 
said  in  a  press  release  on  the  Senate 
immigration  bill,  S.  1200:  "Now  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  give  this 
nation  the  ability  to  regain  control  of 
its  border." 

On  June  24,  1985,  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III  testified  in  support  of 
the  bill  before  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy. 

On  September  5,  1985,  a  statement 
of  principles  in  favor  of  a  separate 
guestworker  program  for  perishable 


commodities  issued  by  Departments  of 
Justice,  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  this  ts  the  supposed 
issue  that  is  now  the  reason  for  contin- 
ued delay  of  this  bill,  and  I  w«nt  it 
very,  very  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion. Departments  of  Justice.  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  were  attempting  to 
come  to  a  consensus,  and  in  fact  had 
come  to  a  consensus,  as  to  a  statement 
of  principles  as  early  as  September  of 
last  year. 

On  September  9  of  last  year,  Attor- 
ney General  Edwin  Meese  III  testified 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Natu- 
ralization and  International  Law. 

He  said  at  that  time:  "I  begin  my  tes- 
timony by  emphasizing  that  both 
President  Reagan  and  I  have  been 
strongly  committed  to  comprehensive 
immigration  reform." 

In  September  of  that  year,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill,  with  the  Wilson  guestworker 
amendment. 

On  October  9,  1985.  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  was  presented  by  William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  representing  the 
Department  of  Justice;  and  at  that 
time  they  again  reiterated  their  sup- 
port for  the  immigration  reform  pack- 
age. 

On  November  19,  1985.  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Naturalization  and  International 
Law  reported  H.R.  3810  to  the  full 
committee.  The  reason  why  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  did  not  report 
prior  to  that  time  is  interesting;  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  trying 
to  create  a  consensus,  had  basically  de- 
ferred to  those  who  said  that  if  we 
were  to  just  give  them  a  little  more 
time,  they  would  work  out  a  consensus 
agreement  on  the  agricultural  ques- 
tion and  therefore  it  would  not  be  con- 
troversial and  we  might  be  able  to 
move  the  bill  on. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]  therefore  basically  post- 
poned consideration  of  that  bill,  but  fi- 
nally gave  up  in  November  and  said, 
"We  will  go  ahead  with  the  bill.  If 
you're  going  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences on  this  question,  work  it  out 
before  the  full  committee  markup." 

Therefore,  it  was  November  that  the 
House  subcommittee  reported  out  its 
bill.  We  have  been  waiting  since  then, 
and  some  have  said,  weU,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  agricultural  question;  we  cannot 
resolve  it.  therefore  the  bill  cannot  be 
brought  up. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  special  order 
yesterday,  that  was  not  the  reason 
why  we  did  not  finish  the  bill  last 
time.  We  were  able  to  resolve  that 
question  in  a  way  that  I  think  reached 
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some  sort  of  conMnsus  In  the  laat  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  some,  I  believe,  who  do 
not  support  any  guestworker  provision 
at  all.  and  would  rather  us  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it  on  the  floor 
because  they  fear  it  wlU  win.  So  in- 
stead of  letting  the  bill  out.  letting  it 
come  to  the  floor,  letting  an  amend- 
ment be  voted  up  or  down,  we  hide  it 
somewhere  and  say  that  that  is  the 
stumbling  block. 

It  Just  seems  strange  to  me  that 
something  that  can  gamer  the  majori- 
ty support  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  has  already  garnered  ma- 
jority support  in  the  other  body,  is 
argued  to  be  the  stumbling  block  that 
requires  us  not  to  consider  the  overall 
bill  before  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  Joint 
letter  was  forwarded  to  Chairman 
RoDiNO  in  response  to  27  specific  ques- 
tions that  he  had  sent  to  the  adminis- 
tration relating  to  perishable  agricul- 
ture. 

So  the  administration  gave  a  re- 
sponse in  writing  to  those  27  questions 
that  embodied  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Departments  of  Justice. 
Agriculture,  and  Labor. 

In  the  background  of  all  this,  there 
was  still  talk,  there  was  still  back- 
groimd  noise,  there  were  still  nmiors. 
there  were  still  innuendoes,  there  were 
still  suggestions  that  somehow  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  supportive  of  im- 
migration reform  despite  everything 
that  has  been  said.  Despite  everything 
the  President  has  done  for  it  and  de- 
spite everything  his  first  Attorney 
General  has  done  for  it.  despite  every- 
thing the  second  Attorney  General 
has  done  for  it. 

There  was  a  requirement  that  the 
President  show  that  he  supported  it. 
and  there  were  statements  from  the 
Attorney  General.  There  were  state- 
ments from  spokesmen  from  the 
White  House,  and  yet  that  was  not 
sufficient. 

So  on  March  11  of  this  year  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween President  Ronald  Reagan. 
Chairman  Rodino,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  Alan  Sixpsom; 
Edwin  Meese,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States;  James  Miller,  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Donald  Regan.  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff;  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  of  New  York;  myself,  and 
of  course  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Ron  Mazzoli. 

At  that  time.  I  will  tell  my  col- 
leagues, the  President  said  four  sepa- 
rate times,  he  supported  immigration 
reform,  he  supported  Inunlgration 
reform,  he  supported  immigration 
reform,  he  supported  immigration 
reform. 


He  indicated  that  cost  wai  not  some- 
thing that  would  stop  his  support  of 
the  bill:  we  could  work  something  out, 
and  he  basically  gave  us  his  pledge 
that  he  would  do  whatever  was  neces- 
sary, and  pointed  to  his  top  officials 
who  have  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
and  got  their  assurance  that  they 
would  do  everything  they  could  In  sup- 
port of  it. 

As  far  as  I  could  tell,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Mr.  Rodino.  was  satisfied  with  that.  In 
a  conversation  he  indicated  to  me  that 
he  had  gotten  everything  that  he  had 
expected  or  wanted  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  we  would  go  forth. 

D  1645 

I  should  mention  in  that  meeting 
the  President  said,  "Look,  we  have  a 
full  plate  here  on  this  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  I  know  you  have  a  full 
plate  at  your  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  But  one  thing  we  have  to 
keep  on  our  plates  is  the  question  of 
immigration  reform.  It  is  too  impor- 
tant not  to  do  it." 

In  fact,  on  the  question  of  money,  I 
recall  the  President  saying,  "Yes,  it 
will  cost  us  money,  but  I  think  it  will 
cost  us  more  in  the  long  run  if  we  do 
not  have  comprehensive  immigration 
reform  than  any  cost  we  would  bear  in 
the  short  run  from  implementing  the 
immigration  reform  package." 

On  the  very  next  day,  March  12. 
1986,  Attorney  General  Meese  testi- 
fied on  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  at  that  time 
he  specifically  reiterated  in  his  open- 
ing statement  the  President's  support 
for  immigration  reform.  He  mentioned 
the  meeting  on  the  day  before  as  did 
Chairman  Rodino. 

That  was  March.  In  April  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  telephoned 
Chairman  Rodino  in  Newark,  NJ,  to 
urge  him  to  schedule  full  committee 
markup.  On  April  18,  there  was  a 
letter  from  John  Bolton  of  the  Justice 
Department  on  behalf  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  which  he  indicated  a 
foUowup  to  the  April  4  telephone  con- 
versation and  talked  about  support  for 
immigration  reform,  but  it  also  articu- 
lated the  administration's  opposition 
to  overall  exemption  of  coverage  of 
employer  sanctions  to  the  Industry  of 
agriculture. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Depaktmbit  or  Jusnci, 
Omot  OP  LniSLATivi  and 
IirmoovniniiiiTAL  Appaim. 
Waahington.  DC.  AprU  It,  Ittt. 
Hon.  PETn  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman,    Houu    Judieiary    Committee, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Diar  Mr.  Ckairmah:  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  your  April  4  telephone  convenatlon  with 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject  of  an 
exemption  from  H.R.  3810  for  agriculture. 

The  Attorney  General  has  concluded  that 
an  exemption  for  agriculture  would  not  be 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  farmworker 
Issue   if  we  are  to  achieve   Immigration 


reform  In  this  Congress.  Be  believes  that 
the  history  of  a  leparate  fuestworker  provl- 
■Ion  strongly  suggests  that  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  Its  Inclusion  In  any  Immigration 
reform  legislation  exIsU  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill.  During  the  last  Congress,  a 
guestworker  amendment  aimed  at  perish- 
ables, sponsored  Jointly  by  Congressman 
Leon  Panetta  and  Congressman  8ld  Morri- 
son, passed  by  a  338-173  margin  when  It  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse.  Last 
year,  the  Senate,  for  the  first  time  ever,  fol- 
lowed a  similar  course.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  exempting  agriculture  could  loee  a  sig- 
nificant amoimt  of  current  support  for  Im- 
migration reform.  We  therefore  continue  to 
support  a  specific  provision  for  perishable 
commodity  workers. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  stressed  their  unqualified  support  for 
the  prompt  consideration  of  H.R.  UIO  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  mark  up  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  April. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you.  Chairman  Msaoll  and  other  aupports 
of  the  Hill  on  what  we  feel  ti  one  of  the 
most  Important  reaponslbllltles  remaining 
before  the  99th  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bolton, 
A$»iatant  Attorney  OenenL 

Again,  let  me  state  that  this  was  a 
letter  of  April  18,  1086,  talking  about 
this  issue  and  clearing  up  a  question 
about  one  element  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  us  anticipated  that  we  were 
finally  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  on  the  bill  before  the  full  oom- 
mittee  this  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
as  of  last  Wednesday  or  Thunday 
morning,  even,  I  fully  expected  that  I 
would  not  be  here  today  giving  a  spe- 
cial order  on  this  question  but,  rather, 
probably  in  an  extended  meeting  of 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
hammering  out  a  consensus  immigra- 
tion bill  and.  hopefully,  completing 
action  on  that,  if  not  this  week,  next 
week,  so  that,  even  though  we  are  up 
against  a  time  line,  we  might  have  a 
bit  of  a  chance  to  complete  action  In 
this  Congress. 

Yet,  last  Thursday,  we  were  in- 
formed indirectly,  frankly,  that  there 
had  been  a  change  in  plan.  A  letter 
dated  AprU  30, 1986,  was  sent  to  Chair- 
man Rodino  in  which  it  was  stated 
that— 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  think  It  would  be  wise, 
and  therefore  request  that  you  delay 
markup  of  H.R.  S810  until  the  second  week 
of  June. 

We  respect  your  desire  to  move  this  legis- 
lation as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  are 
not  requesting  this  postponement  In  order 
to  jeopardise  the  ultimate  passage  of  Immi- 
gration reform  legislation.  To  the  contrary, 
we  think  this  delay  will  faclUUte  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

As  you  know,  dlicuMloni  convened  by 
Chuck  Schumer  have  been  underway  to  con- 
struct an  alternative  to  the  guestworker 
program  for  perishable  crops  contained  In 
the  Senate  bill.  We  are  hopeful  that  those 
discussions  will  oome  to  fruition  and  result 
In  an  alternative  we  can  support. 

If  those  discussions  founder,  the  concept 
proposed  by  you  to  exempt  agriculture  from 
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the  biU  provides  us  with  another  altema- 
Uve. 

I  might  just  interject  at  this  point 
that  is  the  alternative  that  the  admin- 
istration finds  they  cannot  accept.  It  is 
an  alternative  that  I  find  I  cannot 
accept.  I  am  for  employer  sanctions,  I 
am  for  some  sort  of  guestworker  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  not  for  exempting  agri- 
cultural employers  from  coverage  of 
the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  think  that  makes  a  mockery 
of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Continuing  on,  the  letter  says: 

A  delay  In  scheduling  the  markup  would 
give  us  time  to  determine  whether  a  consen- 
sus can  be  reached  in  support  of  that  ap- 
proach. 

If  neither  of  those  alternatives  worlc,  we 
at  least  need  time  to  worlc  out  a  consensus 
regarding  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  H-2  program. 

In  any  event,  it  is  our  view  that  a  consen- 
sus among  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
regarding  the  agriculture  issue  needs  to  be 
worked  out  before  we  proceed  with  markup. 
It  was  passionate  differences  on  this  issue 
that  caused  the  1984  bill  to  die  in  confer- 
ence, and  we  are  convinced  that  no  other 
issue  so  threatens  immigration  reform  legis- 
lation. 

Needless  to  say,  if  this  issue  cannot  be 
worked  out  through  these  efforts  by  the 
second  week  of  June,  we  expect  markup  to 
proceed  on  H.R.  3810  at  that  time,  and  will 
seek  no  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  is  signed  by 
16  Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  any  ul- 
terior motives  on  the  part  of  anybody. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  anybody  signed 
this  letter  without  believing  what  is 
written  in  the  letter.  But  let  me  take 
issue  with  parts  of  it.  First,  as  I  men- 
tioned before  both  today  and  yester- 
day in  my  special  order.  It  is  argued 
that  somehow  the  agricultural  issue 
was  the  issue  on  which  the  1984  bill 
died.  That  is  not  supported  by  the 
record.  That  is  not  supported  by  the 
vote  in  either  House.  In  addition  we 
worked  out  our  differences  in  confer- 
ence. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  "all  we 
need  to  do  is  have  more  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  factual  state- 
ment is  true  that  the  agricultural  issue 
caused  us  to  fall  apart  in  the  confer- 
ence last  time,  this  is  what  some  have 
been  asking  Just  a  little  bit  more  time 
for  since  that  conference  2  years  ago. 
All  we  needed  was  a  little  more  time 
then.  All  we  needed  was  a  little  more 
time  before  we  started  the  bill  in  the 
subcommittee.  All  we  needed  was  a 
little  more  time  before  we  completed 
subcommittee  action.  All  we  needed 
was  a  little  bit  more  time  before  we 
would  have  the  committee  act  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  All  we  needed 
was  a  little  bit  more  time  untU  the 
committee  would  act  in  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Now  all  we  need  is  a  little  bit 
more  time  so  that  they  can  resolve 
this  issue  by  June. 


If  anyone  wants  to  look  at  the  calen- 
dar, they  could  easily  see  that  the  cal- 
endar is  working  against  us.  We  do  not 
have  that  many  dajrs  left  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  work. 

We  are  not  exactly  exhausting  our- 
selves with  the  work  product  of  that 
which  we  have  produced  here  on  the 
House  floor  in  this  session,  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  had  plenty  of  time. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  most  propi- 
tious for  us  to  deal  with  something  as 
controversial  as  immigration,  previous- 
ly in  the  last  several  months.  We  have 
lost  that  opportunity,  and  now  what 
we  are  doing  is  pushing  ourselves  more 
and  more  into  that  period  of  time  in 
which  our  gaze  will  be  firmly  on  how 
do  we  get  Gramm-Rudman  to  work, 
how  do  we  get  the  budget  process  to 
survive,  how  do  we  get  the  spending 
bills  through  and,  finally,  how  do  we 
make  sure  the  authorization  bills  are 
all  consistent  with  the  spending  bills 
and  vice  versa? 

Into  that  tremendous  vortex  we  are 
now  going  to  throw  immigration 
reform.  I  suggest  we  Jeopardize  the  im- 
migration bill  by  treating  it  in  this 
manner. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  terms  of  the  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration, where  some  have  wanted  to 
deflect  criticism  in  that  direction. 

I  would  suggest  that.  Just  as  Don 
Quixote  spent  a  lifetime  preoccupied 
with  fighting  windmills,  the  debate 
over  the  immigration  reform  package 
seems  to  have  brought  out  a  similar 
preoccupation  with  fantasy— an  insa- 
tiable need  to  attack  the  administra- 
tion over  aUeged  threats  to  progress 
on  the  bill.  One  such  incident  involved 
an  alleged  memo  drafted  prior  to  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers'  release 
of  their  economic  report  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  February  1986.  Reports 
in  the  press  sought  to  paint  a  schism 
within  elements  of  the  administration 
concerning  its  position  on  immigration 
reform  legislation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  subse- 
quently published  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  had  yet  to  be  released 
and  despite  the  fact  that,  when  it  was 
released,  it  said  something  very  differ- 
ent than  what  the  leaks  to  the  press 
suggested,  that  did  not  quell  specula- 
tion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  luiow 
many  of  us  in  this  body  would  want  to 
have  the  perception  of  our  public  posi- 
tions on  various  issues  based  not  on 
what  we  say,  not  on  how  we  vote,  but 
on  an  internal  memo  prepared  by 
staff,  option  paper,  suggestions,  posi- 
tion papers,  or  first  drafts. 

I  can  say.  after  conversations  with 
CEA  Chief  Sprinkel  at  that  time, 
there  was  no  attempt  whatsoever  to 
undercut  the  support  within  the  ad- 
ministration for  immigration  reform 
legislation. 

However,  to  set  the  record  straight, 
please  allow  me  to  read  from  the  Eco- 


nomic Report  of  the  President  itself, 
where  the  administration  policy  is 
clearly  stated. 

After  acknowledging  the  obvious 
contribution  of  immigration  to  our 
overall  standard  of  living  and  the  eco- 
nomic development,  the  report  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  economic  gains  pro'/ided  by  interna- 
tional migration,  however,  do  not  Justify  the 
presence  or  employment  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States  on  an  Illegal  basis.  Illegal 
aliens  knowingly  defy  American  laws  while 
their  presence  establishes  claims  to  econom- 
ic opportunity  and  constitutional  protec- 
tions. As  a  soveregn  nation,  the  United 
States  must  responsibly  decide  not  only  who 
may  cross  its  borders,  but  also  who  may 
stay. 

So,  I  would  Just  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  any  delay  that  has  been  vis- 
ited upon  this  bill,  this  effort  to  pass 
comprehensive  immigration  reform, 
csmnot  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  this 
administration;  rather,  it  can  be  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who,  for  whatever  reason  or  for 
whatever  combination  of  reasons,  have 
managed  to  delay  this  bill  until  this 
time  when  it  is  in  jeopardy. 

I  think  that  we  must  recognize  that 
it  is  Just  not  a  complaint  of  the  admin- 
istration or  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or  even  distinguished  Mem- 
bers such  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  supports  immigration 
reform,  but  just  today  the  Washington 
Post  editorialized  on  the  problem  en- 
gendered by  this  most  recent  delay. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  which 
points  out  that  time  is  rimning  short 
in  the  99th  Congress,  "Another  6 
weeks  delay,  especially  in  an  election 
year,  is  discouraging."  It  says  it  hopes 
that  Congressmen  Schumer,  Panetta, 
and  Berman  can  work  out  their  differ- 
ences that  they  hope  to  work  out.  It 
ends  with  this,  "But  if  they  cannot 
work  out  a  compromise,  the  chairman 
has  a  responsibility  to  move  the  bill 
and  settle  the  problem  the  old-fash- 
ioned way— by  taking  a  vote." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7, 1086] 
The  Prufts  op  Delay 

Figs  are  a  case  in  point.  Harvesting  this 
fruit  presents  special  problems  for  western 
growers.  They  watch  the  trees  carefully  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  because  harvesting  must  be 
completed  quickly.  Machines  are  rolled  into 
the  groves  to  shake  the  trees,  and  then  farm 
workers  have  only  a  short  time  to  pick  up 
the  fruit  from  the  ground  before  it  rots.  A 
sizable  labor  force  has  to  be  on  Iiand,  but  it 
is  needed  for  only  a  day  or  two.  The  growers 
say  they  can't  find  Americans  to  do  this 
work,  and  must  depend  on  undocumented 
workers.  Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  if  pay  and  benefits  were  sufficient, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  local  Job  appli- 
cants. It  is  this  dispute  about  the  coimtry's 
need  for  foreign  agricultural  workers  that 
has  stalled  the  Immigration  bill  this  time 
around. 

The  treatment  of  temporary  farm  workers 
has  always  been  an  issue,  but  this  year  it  is 


critical.  The  Senate,  over  the  objection  of 
the  bill's  author.  Sen.  Alan  Slmpaon,  added 
a  three-year  guest  worker  program  to  the 
bill,  but  that  is  unacceptable  to  House  Judi- 
ciary Chairman  Peter  Rodlno.  For  more 
than  a  year,  a  group  of  committee  members 
has  been  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  ready  on 
May  1.  Mr.  Rodlno  has  now  extended  that 
deadline  and  postponed  committee  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  until  the  middle  of  June. 

Single-Issue  stumbling  blocks  have 
plagued  this  bill.  It  has  been  stalled  in  the 
past  because  of  disputes  over  employer 
record-keeping,  the  date  of  the  amnesty,  the 
poasibllity  of  dlacrimlnatlon  against  Hispan- 
ic-Americans, the  form  of  papers  certifying 
legal  immigration  status  and  the  labor 
needs  of  certain  Industries,  particularly  agri- 
culture. Special  Interest  lobbies  have  man- 
aged to  stop  the -legislation.  According  to 
polls,  however,  the  general  public  has  con- 
sistently supported  immigration  reform. 

Time  is  nmning  short  in  the  B9th  Con- 
gress; another  six-week  delay,  especially  in 
an  election  year,  is  discouraging.  Reps. 
Charles  Schumer.  Leon  Panetta  and 
Howard  Berman,  who  are  working  to  resolve 
the  farm  labor  problem,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  proceed.  But  if  they  cannot  work 
out  a  compromise,  the  chairman  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  move  the  bill  and  settle  the 
problem  the  old  fashioned  way— by  taking  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
immigration  reform  is  an  issue  whose 
time  has  come,  whose  time  has  been 
upon  us  for  such  a  long,  long  time  and 
that  things  are  not  getting  better, 
they  are  getting  worse. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Recoro  at  this  point  in  time  a  list  of 
newspapers  which,  as  of  last  July,  sup- 
ported the  immigration  reform,  total- 
ing 140,  even  though  this  is  not  totally 
inclusive  and,  in  all  fairness,  the  list 
also  Includes  a  total  of  13  newspapers 
that  we  could  find  in  the  Nation  that 
oppose  immigration  reform: 

NKWSPARM  SUPPORTnO  IMMXORATIOII 

Reform 
The  New  York  Times. 
The  Washington  Post. 
Loa  Angeles  Times. 
Los  Angeles  Herald. 
The  San  Diego  Union. 
The  San  Diego  Tribune. 
The  Corpus  Christl  Times. 
The  Denver  Post. 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
The  Miami  Herald. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Herald-Dispatch.  WV. 
Avalanche  Journal.  TZ. 
Record  and  Landmark,  NC. 
Owensboro  Messenger,  KT. 
Hopklnsvllle  New  Era.  KY. 
Evening  Item.  MA. 
Lewlston  Tribune.  ID. 
Dallas  Morning  News. 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
Pomona  Progress  BuUetln. 
Boston  Herald  American. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Oasette. 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
San  Fraodsoo  Chronicle. 
Pittsburgh  Press. 
New  York  DaUy  News. 
Waco  Tribune-Herald. 
Bend  Bulletin.  OR. 
Longvlew  Morning  Journal,  TX. 
The  Birmingham  News,  AL. 


The  Macon  Telegraph,  OA 

The  Times,  Hammond,  IN. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Detroit  News. 

The  Sacramento  Bee. 

Portland  Oregonlan. 

Advocate-Messenger,  KY. 

Gadsden  Times. 

Post  Herald,  AL. 

Yakima  Herald-Republic. 

Evansvllle  Courier,  IN. 

Dally  Evening  Item,  Lynn.  MA. 

The  Democrat-Herald,  OR. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

Texarkana  Oasette. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Commonwealth,  Scotland  Neck,  NC. 

New  Orleans  Times  Plcayime. 

Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Democrat-Chronicle.  Rochester.  NY. 

Progress  Bulletin,  CA. 

News  and  Observer.  NC. 

Burlington  County  Times,  NJ. 

Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet,  CA 

The  El  Cajon  Callfomlan. 

San  Antonio  Express. 

Corpus  Christl  Caller  Times. 

Pampa  Texas  News. 

Palo  Alto  Peninsula  TImes-Trib. 

Bakersfleld  Callfomlan. 

Providence  Sunday  Journal. 

Thomasville  Times,  NC. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Temple  Telegram,  TX. 

Havre  Daily  News,  MT. 

The  Seattle  Times. 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald. 

Bay-Town  News  Sun.  TX. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Gainesville  Register. 

Mt.  Clemens-Macomb  Daily,  MI. 

USA  Today. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  NC. 

St.  Petersburg  Times. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Sentinel  Star,  MN. 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Newsday,  NY. 

Alameda  Times  Star. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  WI. 

Standard  Times,  New  Bedford,  MA. 

The  Press  Courier,  Oxnard,  CA 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  CA 

The  Cincinnati  Post,  OH. 

The  Sentinel  Record,  AR. 

Kennebec  Journal,  ME. 

The  Dally  Olympian,  WA 

The  Fresno  Bee,  CA 

Newsweek. 

Texas  dty  Sun. 

The  Star  Ledger,  NJ. 

The  Dally  Chronicle,  WA. 

Register-Guard,  OR. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 

Denton  Record  Chronicle,  TX. 

Rochester  Times-Union,  NY. 

Whittler  DaUy  News,  CA. 

Houston  Chronicle. 

The  Indianapolis  News,  IN. 

The  Tulsa  Wortd.  OK. 

The  Fullerton  Dally  News,  CA. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  MA. 

Reno  Evening  Gasette,  NV. 

The  FaU  River  Herald  News,  MA. 

Corslcana  Dally  Sun.  TX. 

The  Post-Register,  ID. 

The  Hartford  Courant. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

The  Denlson  Herald,  TX. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  OA 


The  Denlson  Herald,  TX. 
The  Cotirler-Joumal  KY. 
Nevada  SUte  Journal.  NV. 
Spectrum.  St.  George.  Utah. 
U  A  News  and  World  Report 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 
Mlddlesboro  DaUy  News,  KY. 
The  Selma  Bnterprtae,  CA 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  MD. 
Idaho  State  Journal. 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram. 
Dally  Times  Advocate,  CA 
The  Lufkln  News.  TX. 
Louisville  Times,  KY. 
The  Tucson  Dally  Territorial,  AZ. 
Hawaii  Tribune-Herald. 
PttUburgh  Post-Gaiette. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
The  Knoxvllle  Newi-Sentlnel,  TN. 
Alexander  City  OutloiHi,  AL. 
The  Cullman  Times,  AL. 
Athens  News  Courier,  AL. 
Taooma  News  Tribune,  WA 
Ogden  Standard  Examiner. 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 
The  Boston  Globe. 
The  Des  Moines  Register. 

NKWSPAnXS  OPPOSim  IHHtORATIOR  RiPORM 

The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Arisona  Republic. 

The  Arlsona  Dally  Star. 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

The  Orange  County  Register. 

The  Modesto  Bee. 

The  Washington  Times. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  Tucson  Cltlsen. 

Albuquerque  Journal. 

The  EI  Paso  Times. 

The  Oakland  Tribtme. 

The  Larado  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  a  May  1.  1986,  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Edwin  Meete.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  talking  about  the  desire 
for  the  administration  that  we  proceed 
in  this  House  and  then,  together  with 
the  executive  branch,  to  bring  immi- 
gration reform  to  completion  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Omci  OP  ntt  Attorihy  GmRAL. 

Wathington,  DC,  May  1,  Ittt. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNsiu,  Jr., 
Speaker,  Hoiue  0/  Repneentativee,   Waeh' 
ington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Spbaxir:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
may  mark-up  the  Rodlno-Maasoll  Immigra- 
tion Reform  bill,  H.R.  MIO,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  May  6  and  7.  As 
you  know,  a  great  deal  of  time  already  has 
passed  since  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration  last 
November  19,  and  It  Is  Imperative  that  It  be 
taken  up  on  the  House  floor  soon  If  immi- 
gration reform  Is  to  become  a  reality  this 
year. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  Including  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  probably  will  seek  a  sequential 
referral  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  It  Is  acted 
upon  by  the  Judldary  Committee.  With  this 
In  mind,  then,  I  urge  you  to  limit  any  such 
referral  to  ten  or  fewer  legislative  days. 

Questions  surrounding  Immigration 
reform  have  been  debated  In  each  of  the 
past  two  Congresses,  and  each  of  the  Com- 
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mittees  that  might  back  referral  have  had 
ample  time  to  conduct  hearings  and  closely 
examine  thoae  portions  of  the  reform  pack- 
age whkh  affect  their  Jurisdictional  prerog- 
attvea.  Twice,  the  Senate  has  acted  first, 
only  to  see  reform  die  because  of  delayed 
consideration  in  the  House.  Last  September, 
the  Senate  acted  a  third  time,  and,  while 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  reported 
a  bill  before  Thanksgiving,  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  only  now  marking  it  up. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  unquali- 
fied support  for  immigration  reform.  On 
March  11,  1986.  he  met  personally  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  the  sole  topic 
of  that  meeting  was  Judiciary  Committee 
action.  Present,  among  others,  were  James 
C.  MiUer  UI,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  myself.  When  I 
appeared  before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee the  next  day.  March  12. 1  reiterated  the 
President's  strong  endorsement. 

Time  is  running  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if 
we  are  to  assert  effective  control  of  our  bor- 
ders, we  must  act  this  year.  Our  failure,  as 
both  Chairman  Rodino  and  Father  Theo- 
dore N.  Hesburgh.  former  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion, have  noted  in  recent  public  statements, 
could  likely  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
nation's  refugee  and  immigration  policies 
for  years  to  come. 

Since  it  is  within  your  authority  to  set 
both  the  time  frame  during  which  action  on 
a  referral  must  occur,  as  weU  as  the  date 
upon  which  House  consideration  is  to  take 
place.  I  hope  that  you  will  schedule  HJl. 
3810  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  in  time  to  allow  a  conference  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  resolve  the  inevita- 
ble differences  which  will  exist  between  the 
two  bodies. 

The  Department  stands  prepared  to  do 
what  it  can  to  assist  you  in  this  matter. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Edwih  Meese  III. 
Attorney  GeneraL 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  that  this  is  an  issue  that  is  not 
just  a  California  issue  or  a  Southwest 
issue,  it  is  a  national  issue;  it  is  one 
that  can  only  be  addressed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
other  body  and  in  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  has  spoken  and 
acted.  The  other  body  has  spoken  and 
they  have  acted.  We  remain  silent.  We 
remain  mute.  Unfortimately,  the 
coimtry  suffers  because  of  our  silence. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  this  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


a  1500 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  WALKER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  R«marks.] 


AEJMINISTRATIGN  LIABILITY  REFORM 
PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
h4ew  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introduc- 
ing the  "Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1986" 
and  the  "Government  Contractor  Liability 
Reform  Act  of  1986".  In  addition,  as  part  of 
this  same  effort,  my  good  friend  and  Judiciary 
Committee  colleague— Hon.  Thomas  N.  Kind- 
ness—Is introducing  the  "Federal  Tort  Claims 
Reform  Act  of  1986". 

These  three  bills,  taken  togettier,  reflect  an 
administration  response  to  the  serious  nation- 
al problem  of  affordability  and  availat)ility  of  li- 
ability insurance  and  ttie  corresponding  need 
for  tort  reform.  This  three-part  legislative  pack- 
age is  the  outgrowth  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  administration's 
interagency  Tort  Polk:y  Working  Group, 
chaired  by  Richard  K.  Willard,  assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Civil  Division,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  October  1985,  ttie  PreskJent  established 
tt)e  tort  polKy  working  group  to  examine  the 
rapidly  expanding  insurance  crisis.  That  inter- 
agency task  force  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  ten  different  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  the  White  House.  The  primary  contributing 
agencies  were  the  Department  of  Justk:e,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

In  Fet>ruary,  the  working  group  issued  its 
report  and  specifk:  recommendations.  They 
recommend  eight  generic  reforms  of  tort  law 
that  woukj  signifKantly  alleviate  the  crisis  in 
insurance  availat}ility  and  affordability.  Their 
recommended  reforms  are: 

Return  to  a  fault-based  standard  for  liability. 

Base  causation  finding  on  credible  scientific 
and  medk^al  evkjence  and  opinnns. 

Eliminate  joint  and  several  liability  in  cases 
wtiere  defendants  have  not  acted  in  concert. 

Limit  noneconomic  damages — such  as  pain 
and  suffering,  mental  anguish,  or  punitive 
damages — to  a  fair  and  reasonable  maximum 
dollar  amount. 

Provkje  for  periodk: — instead  of  lump-sum — 
payments  of  damages  for  future  medical  care 
or  lost  Income. 

Reduce  awards  in  cases  wtiere  a  plaintiff 
can  be  compensated  by  certain  collateral 
sources  to  prevent  a  windfall  double  recovery. 

Limit  attorneys'  contingency  fees  to  reason- 
able amounts  on  a  "sikJing  scale." 

Encourage  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion mechanisms  to  resolve  cases  out  of 
court. 

The  bills  we  are  inti'oducing  today  woukJ 
codify  negligence  standards  and  establish  li- 
ability limits  for  certain  categories  of  defend- 
ants. In  each  instance,  tt)e  bills  deal  with  fact 
circumstances  that  have  a  particulariy  strong 
Federal  nexus.  The  product  liability  legislation 
would  establish  uniform  national  standards  for 
actions  thought  in  eitt>er  Federal  or  State 
court  based  upon  the  design,  production  or 
distribution  of  a  product.  Similarly,  the  Govenv 
ment  contractor  legislation  sets  uniform  stand- 
ards and  limits  for  suits  brought  against  con- 
tractors, where  the  alleged  injury  results  from 
the  pertormance  of  a  contract  with  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  proposed  Federal  Tort 


Claims  Act  amendments  deal  with  liability  ao- 
ttons  where  the  United  States,  KsaN,  is  the  de- 
fendant 

All  three  of  these  bills  contain  the  foltowing 
parallel  proviaiona:  Except  in  thoae  rare  in- 
stances wtiere  defendants  are  shown  to  be 
"acting  in  concert,"  joint  and  several  liability 
wouM  simply  not  apply.  Instead,  each  bill 
wouki  establish  a  comparative  negligence 
standard  in  ttiese  suits,  so  that  a  defendant 
wouki  be  liable  only  for  the  damages  directly 
attributable  to  that  person's  pro  rata  share  of 
tfie  fault  All  three  bills  place  a  sikling  scale 
on  ttie  size  of  a  contingency  fee  that  an  attor- 
ney may  charge,  so  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  judgment  will  go  to  the  vkrtim.  Each  bill 
utilizes  ttie  collateral  source  rule  as  a  means 
of  reducing  overall  damage  awards  and  pro- 
vkle  for  periodic  damage  payments,  in  lieu  of 
lump-sum  payments,  for  future  econorrac 
kjsses  due  to  ttw  injury  in  question.  Each  bill 
also  places  a  $100,000  ceiling  on  noneco- 
nomk:  damages;  that  is,  pain  and  suffering, 
mental  anguish,  and  punitive  damages. 

To  me,  tiie  centerpiece  of  this  legislation  is 
the  Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This 
measure  has  already  been  introduced  in  tt)e 
other  body  by  Senator  Robert  Kasten  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  his  original  product 
liat>ility  bill,  S.  100.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Senator  Kasten's  Consumer  Subcommittee 
will  begin  hearings  on  ttiis  important  legisla- 
tion on  May  20. 

While  valkj  questions  can  be  raised  regard- 
ing wtiether  Congress  should  generally  pre- 
empt State  tort  law  to  deal  with  the  current  li- 
ability insurance  crisis,  no  one  should  question 
the  valklity  of  Congress  acting  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  national  problem  of  product  li- 
ability. In  today's  marketplace,  virtually  every 
product  has  the  potential  to  enter  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce  and  may  be  distribut- 
ed far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  original  pro- 
ducing State.  Once  an  indivkjual  manufacturer 
places  his  product  on  the  market,  he  no 
kxiger  is  in  control  of  the  movement  of  ttiat 
product 

So,  a  manufacturer  faces  a  patchwork  of  50 
different  State  laws  on  product  liability  and  is 
potentially  threatened  with  legal  action  in  any 
State.  The  simple  fact  is  that  State  legislation 
cannot  protect  a  manufacturer  from  ttie  debili- 
tating impact  of  out-of-State  product  liability 
judgments.  This  fact,  taken  togettier  with  the 
almost  in-ational  expanson  of  ttie  legal  ttieory 
of  strict  liability,  has  had  severe  economk: 
consequences.  Because  of  ttie  current  state 
of  product  liability  law  and  the  accompanying 
costs  of  product  liability  Insurance,  consumers 
pay  higher  prices  for  products.  The  current 
state  of  product  liability  law  has  also  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  domestic  employment  and 
has  served  to  encourage  ever-increasing  and 
successful  foreign  competition. 

The  administo-ation  is  to  be  congratijiated  for 
taking  ttie  initiative  to  remedy  this  problem. 
Two  leaders  in  this  effort  have  been  attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  III  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Makx)lm  Baklrige.  I  kx>k  fonward  to 
working  with  them  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  to  bring  about  congressional  approval 
of  this  important  landmark  legislative  package. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmouB  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (at  his  own  re- 
quest), for  May  8.  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gdcas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

lix.  LnmfosTOif,  for  6  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BntcimcR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walkxr,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sbtbirliwo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Bffr.  Guckmam,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoinnoxT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AinnmziG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehmam  of  California,  for  S  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Btkoh.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
13. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLMAir)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Derrick,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio,  for  S  minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  RoBBtT  F.  Smith. 

BCr.  OsiEii  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KRAwn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitbhurst. 

Mr.  DrmcAH. 

Mr.  DoRiiAH  of  California. 

Mr.  BCiLLER  of  Ohio  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  GiKAs  in  two  instances. 

VLt.  Tauks. 

Mr.  KoLBi. 

Mr.  McCahdlkss. 

Mr.  Marlbhi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Seiberuno)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

BCr.  CoLEMAH  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Yatrom  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DoRQAif  or  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Rahoel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Tallok. 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  WALORElf . 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Lelaitd. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  RowLAMO  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Martihez. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

lix.  BROOMriELD.  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  589.  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Fascell,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar.  prior  to  the  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  589.  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Dahhemeter,  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  526,  in  the  House,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bftr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


The  SPEAKER  announoed  his  slg- 
luittire  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

&  49.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  44  (relat- 
inc  to  firearms)  of  UUe  18.  United  8tat«s 
Code,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

8.  S81.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlihleen 
Earle;and 

8.  1818.  An  act  to  amend  section  IIU  of 
UUe  18.  United  8tates  Code,  to  make  feloni- 
ous sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  an  of- 
fense within  Indian  country. 


SENATE  BILU3  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1058  to  IncreaM  civil  penalty 
limita  for  safety  violations  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  oommerdal  aircraft  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

SJ.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 1988,  aa  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

8.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Epidermolysis  BuUosa  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

SJ.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-34,  1088  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 


BHUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  789.  An  act  to  make  miscellaneous 
changei  in  laws  affecting  the  VA.  Coast 
Guard,  attd  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4033.  An  act  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  property  located  in  Calcasieu  Parish. 
LA,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7,  1»86,  as  National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day;  and 

H  J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  to  rteslgnate 
May  8. 1M8,  as  "Naval  AvlaUon  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  p.m.).  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  May  8. 
1986,  at  11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year 
1986  and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1986  In  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-884. 
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. ..     tftntm     fmim 

currency        orU3        eanwqt        ocUl 


UXI 
oiUi 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


Miitary  air  lianportation  (niundbip). 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


Mraiy  ar  tranpfo*!  (nuninp). 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/2 

1/6 

1/9 

1/12 

1/14 


1/5 

1/1 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


1/2 
1/6 


1/5 

1/9 

l/ll 

1/14 

1/14 


Braid... 


1/5 

1/1 

l/ll 

1/14 

1/14 


Pm... 


Bnd... 


1/5 

1/1 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


1/5 

1/0 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Bram.. 


1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Bml... 


ArgMttM... 


1/5 

1/1 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Brad... 


1/5 

I/» 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Brad 

Affintini.., 


1/5 

1/8 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Brad.. 


1/5 

1/8 

1/U 

1/14 

1/14 


Vanozuola.. 

Brazil 

AriORtlna... 
PaMM 


1/5 

1/8 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Brad... 


1/5 
1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/14 


Pmi... 


Brazil.. 
Argantlna.. 


1/5 
1/8 
l/ll 
1/14 
1/14 


Paru... 


Brazli 

Ariontlna.. 


1/5 

1/8 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Paru... 


Brazil 

Argmtlni.. 


1/5 

1/8 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 


Vanazuala.. 
Brazli 


1/5 

1/8 

1/U 

1/14 

1/14 


Paru 

Vonoiuola. 
Brazli 


Panam 


1/5 
1/8 


432.00 
108.00 
324.00 
342M 


432.01 
108.00 
324.00 
342.00 
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(M) 


tadMi> 


OttNr 


Nmc  of  Mntaf  Of  6ni(lo)iK 


Anwal     Oqaitin 


ToW 


Coinliy 


equM 
or  US. 


roni|n 
currency 


U.S.( 


UJ.< 


orU.S. 
anenqr' 


cumncy 


aiU.S. 
an«K|r> 


«rU.S. 


NMvy  lir  transiiofljtiQn  (mndtrip).. 
Hob.  SstotHn  Toms 


1/9 
1/12 
1/14 


l/U 
1/14 
1/14 


Bnzi... 


324.00  . 


•99.39. 


342.00 •  115.47  . 

■  19.25 . 


25.55. 
19.47. 


r  w  tmsportitian  (fowdhip).. 

Hon.  KMlBFMitniy ..._... 

MWiiy  w  trwspvtitjan  (raundbip).. 
HoH.  Bvncy  Frmk... 


1/5 
1/10 


1/9 
1/12 


Gcnnai.. 


652.00. 

3eo.oo. 


4,22613. 


1/t 


1/10    So^Mrica.. 


432.00. 


•57.58. 
2,91100. 


1G9J5. 


OoMMretl  jji  tnoportitan 


\m 


1/29    fmet.. 


198.00. 


17J34JI0. 


145.38. 


KHtvy  ar  UMiMUtwi  (niMdlrip). 

Hon  Sarin  LwiB. 

HMvy  ar  UauiwlJlian  (roMdlnp).. 


2/12 
2/14 
2/15 
2/17 


2/13 
2/15 
2/17 
2/U 


110.00  . 
98.00 
220.00. 
137.00  . 


3,604.00. 


3/21 


3/24 


180.00. 


18.404.00  . 


MMay  ar  tiaciwUtion  (roundbip).. 
Hob.  EsMiai  L  Tones , 

kHtay  lir  trasportitm  (mndtrip)... 
Hob.  Jafltt  Fusia , 

liMay  ar  trasportalioB  (roufldtrip)... 
Hob.  Ghv|b  Mhrtky 


3/23 


3/27    Costa  Rica- 


300.00. 


imn. 


3/23 


3/27    Oosia  Hca.. 


300.00. 


2,00t80. 


3/23 


3/27 


j  ar  tia&poitalJOB  (rouBdlrip).. 

H«i  Oog|  Benuter 

NMay  ar  tracportatsn  (foundtnp).. 
Hob.  H  McbMdkss.. 


3/23 
3/24 
3/24 


3/24 
3/24 
3/27 


Costa  Rica., 
cii^  iiica.. 


300.00. 


2,008.80  . 


Costi  Rica... 


75.00. 
97.00. 
225.00  . 


2.0t8J0. 


V23 


3/27    Costa  Rka... 


300.00. 


2.008J0. 


HMary  ar  traB^nrtatioB  (rondliip).. 


3/23 


3/27     Costa  Rica.. 


300.00 


2.0O8J0. 


NMvy  lir  bvsportitnn  (rmmI^).. 
Wa  xMCKr 


3/23 
3/24 
3/24 


3/24     Costa  Rica.. 

3/24     Paiana 

3/27     Costa  Rica.. 


75.00. 
97.00. 
225.00  . 


2JI0L80. 


McaGsrtiaB.. 


3/23 


3/27    Costa  Rica.. 


300.00. 


2,00180. 


448J4 
546.14 

19.25 

4,226.83 

652.00 

587.43 

2,996.00 

577.38 

17334,00 

19100 

3.604.00 

110.00 

18.00 

220.00 

137.00 

18,404.00 

180.00 

SJISL71 

300.00 

2,008JO 

300.00 

2M8.80 

300.00 

2M8J0 

75.00 

97.00 

225.00 

2m80 

310.00 

2JI0L80 

300.00 

2,00180 

75.00 

97.00 

225.00 


MHory  ar  DaBspanami  (iumwuii).. 
Bany  Ha(a.. 


3/23 
3/24 
3/24 


3/24 
3/24 
3/27 


Costa  Rica.. 


Costa  Rica.. 


75.00. 
97.00. 
225.00  . 


2,008.80. 


300.00 


air  IraBsportatMB  (randlnp).. 


3/23 


3/27    Costa  Rica.. 


HailMdDiaer.. 


3/23 


3/27    Costa  Rica.. 


300.00. 


ISXUi. 


Randliip  airfare  (fioBi  Taipei).. 
OflHinM  loU 


1/10 


1/12     HOB|  lloi«. 


250.00. 


2,001.80. 


165.00. 


75.00 
97.00 
225.00 

300.00 
2Mi80 

300.00 
2JI0U0 

2S0JO 

165.00 


26,730.00 145,800.88 3J19.45 176J50.33 


'ftr  dofli  uMstitirtes  lodpBg  aid  wsk. 

' !! '■y  "^  g  used.  a*r  us.  dolar  evwalMt;  *  U.$.  cineBcir  Is  used,  emer  anwBt  expended. 

•GrauBd  traoportatHB. 


FJ.  Sr  GERMAIN,  diairaiai,  Apr.  25.  1986. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1986 

~  *>"'  ftiSm' TraBportatiOB  Other  purposes  Total 

NMHoflfeateoraBploiBe  Coontiv  VSMUi  US  dollar  US  dollar  US 

AniMi      Depatwe  '  ^""^        equivalent        Foreign        equivalent        Forelin        equivalint        Foreim 

currency        or  US         currency        or  US         currency        or  US         currency        or  U.S. 
currency' oinency' conency' curmcy* 

*jift*|rOerndL. j/2«  1/30     ftano 230.00 2,475.63 2.705.63 

PMnck  Boierterier i/j  1/10     SoutH  Korea. 2O8OO  jSm 

1/10  1/12     Japai 294:00  IIZZIZIZI " 29400 

^^  w     1/w  HoBifcBi 250.00 ::::.:         :zz::::::::i:::z:=^^^     »ooo 

A(  fare _ jjjj„  ™"" 

1/6  I/IO    Sorth  Africa 43200 vmM  IZZZ        JisFiZZZ     iS 

" - 1,414.00 22,668.40 145.38 24,227.78 

■  ta  dm  ooBslitules  lodgint  ad  meals. 

•I  toev  canency  is  used.  eniB  US.  dotar  equivaleBt;  if  US  currency  Is  used,  niter  anount  expended. 

WIlilAM  H.  GRAY  !«.  Qiairmai,  Apr  9. 1986. 
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Mi 


Htm* 


Ok* 


Arrival     D«artin 


\M 


OoHitiy 


fwii|n       ^uMnl 


Ailtl,N 


J/4 


3/8 


1/n 


1/15 


CoBimercial  tiauporlaOoB .. 
"    D 


l/U 
1/14 
1/16 


1/14  UnNid  KInidoni.. 
1/16  Fra*n.. 
1/18  - 


,  0.. 


1/S 
1/9 


1/9 
l/U 


CoBMNiuil  transportation,  obo  eiay... 

Mmary  uaupuuiiofl.  one  my 

Burton.  0 


I/i 


1/8 


1/11 


1/21 


Total.. 


CMia,O.T. 


Commercial  transportation.. 
Currai,T 


1/4 

1/7 

1/1 

I/U 

1/15 


1/7 

1/8  Hoi«lloa|.. 

1/11  Japan 

1/15  AMttaii.. 

1/19  ■     ■ 


2/12 
2/14 
2/lS 
2/17 


2/13    ThaiM... 

2/15 

2/17 

2/18    Soutli  nana... 


Daoust,  E. 

Military  transportation... 
Total 


1/5 
1/J 


1/9 

1/12    GMMy.. 


OeWne,  M.. 


Military  transportation... 
Ooman,  R.l( 


1/7 

1/10 

1/12 

1/14 

1/15 


1/10  Rntic  of  CMm.. 

1/12  tSSm 

1/13  TMIand 

1/15  TaJwan 

1/17  Sorili  Kena 


Mitav  traHportadon... 
Dunmai,  T.1  (Jake) 


2/12 
2/14 
2/15 
2/17 


2/13 
2/15 
2/17 
2/18  Seutll 


1/5 
1/8 
l/IO 


1/8 

1/10 

1/13  Gmada.. 


Total.. 


l/U 
1/1« 
I/IS 


1/14  St.  Uidi... 
1/15  OomMca... 
1/16  ■ 


2/7 


2/12  SNiial. 

2/13  Ivory  Ooait.. 

2/16  GiMa 

2/16  IvoiyOonl.. 


EctotS 2/6 

2/9 


Fra*.  D... 


2/9 

2/12    Fraica.. 


3/4 


3/8 


Total.. 


Gaiciaj^R 

Commercial  tianportatiOB.. 
GHman,  BA 


1/10 


1/17 


MWary  transportation... 


1/5 
1/9 


1/9 

1/12    Garmaay.. 


nan,  (T. 


2/12 
2/14 
VXi 

mi 


2/13 
2/15 

2/17       ._ 
2/18    SoHtli 


.  R.T... 


1/5 
1/9 


1/9 

1/12    Garmany.. 


1/5 
1/1 


1/9       ._- 

1/12    6nm~ 


ToU.. 


Inilas.  W.. 


i,D 

MItay 
n.R.11. 

i,V.C 


1/5 
1/1 


1/9 

1/12    GMMy.. 


1/5 
1/1 


1/1 
1/12 


1/10 


1/17     Ta) 


1/15 
1/1 
1/M 
l/U 


1/8 
1/10 

1/13     

1/14    St  lack... 


Uli 

«8«L..  . 
orUl 


orUi 


Uljjjjr 
flip 


•4iLn. 


427.17. 


IMUM. 


MUD. 

am. 


174J0. 


)1.26. 


UMO. 

24040. 


ijatM. 


411.01. 


57.N. 
l,41l«l. 


1IM>. 


221.00. 


1.SI040. 

1,411M  . 

311J3. 


JJ42.20 12,133.17 . 


mis. 


4|7.17 
t74Jt 
MM 

tUM 

MM 

IMUM 

WM 

4(7.41 

1,4HJ0 

mM 

IMM 

IMM 

IStM 


16,445^2 


274J1  . 
47.41. 
S40M. 

SXm. 

1SM3. 


110.10. 

KN. 

«2»«. 


6,6NJ0. 


274J1 
47.44 
540J0 
IS4M 
\UM 


137.00. 


U2.00. 
KOJO. 


11,4(4.00  . 


57.58. 
2M.80. 


tdJS. 


UW 

21M1 

WM 

UMtM 

mM 

WM 

IMM 


2,125J0  ....- 28.155.88  . 


IKJS. 


31,251J3 


tOM. 


•12U(. 


•  117.05  . 
•H.74. 
*WM. 


mM. 


11,215,47. 


KM. 


tMM . 


WM. 


mM. 

iUM. 


tOM 
UtN 
1I7« 
H.74 
127  Jl 
WMAl 

'its 

mM 

137.00 

18,404« 

314jH 


llOJO 


2,5((.(l 34,639.47  . 


37mi6 


ia.00. 


114.00  . 
20M0. 


imM. 


IXM. 


MM. 
137.N  . 


4(2.00. 
501.00. 


2,705.00  . 
51J5. 


•343.10. 


3,515.12  . 


3,(03.00  . 


12tll 
IHM 
MM 

1.(41.00 
1(3.(0 
13(00 
210.00 
137  JIO 

2,7e5JI0 

mx 

501.00 
3J1S.I2 

343.00 
3.1(3.00 


2,137.00  . 


1 1,53U7 14,4((.27 


75(.(0. 


(52M. 


SHOO. 


3(0.(0. 


t 


UMO. 


57.51. 

2J(t((. 


INJS. 


nm'. 

WM. 


(52.(0. 
MM. 


10,4(4.(0  . 


^:8; 


IMJS. 


il.it. 


MM. 


5(3.00 
(52.00 
5(743 

tm.vi 

WtM 
11.00 
220.00 
137.00 

18.404.00 
(52.00 
517  43 

2,(16.00 
652.00 
51743 


4J57.(0 25.151.74 


500.55. 


»A\tM 


MM. 


IMtM. 


UtM. 
3(0.00. 


57.5(. 
2,1N.10  . 


KMS. 


ijmM. 


57.5(. 

2,11(.(0  . 


INJS. 


324M. 


3,((3.(0  . 


M. 


2.(N.00 
652.00 
5(743 

t.m.f» 

(5200 

5(743 
2.996.00 

i.imi 

3,(03.00 
32400 
314.00 
510.00 
in.00 
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IM. 


RdbImmi  p. 


lU. 


MMvy  tnKportatiM„. 
T ~ 


Mri.. 


ms^iA 


mmMf  UMIMUDOn... 


Vm.  S.. 


ToW.. 


M.U. 


OuMwuil  tmBjMrtstnn .. 


NRsy  bJuiMtJlni... 


ToW.. 


OMMOcal  tniBpvtation .. 

«_ 


»».&.. 


TtM.. 


S*R.SJ.. 


P««M< 


OdWpMfOM 


T€W 


OoMky 


U.S.( 


vUS. 
anoKy' 


U.S.I 
orU.S. 


U.1I 
arU.S. 


orU.& 


1/14 


1/15 


114.00  . 


114.00 


4,529.00 12.706.16  . 


426.05 17W.21 


1/15 


1/11 


624.00. 


1/6 


l/S      SmHiMrica.. 


393.39. 


1.549.00  . 


1/7  1/10  FMgksDwtfcotCNM.. 

1/10  1/12  PlJ& 

1/12  1/13  TUM 

1/14  1/15  Twwi _... 

1/15  1/17  SouHi  Kom 


1/5 
1/9 


1/9 
1/12 


1/12 
1/14 
1/16 


1/14     UniM  fii^fim.. 

1/16     France 

1/18 


1/5 
1/9 


1/9 
1/12 


Gmaqf.. 


2/6 
2/9 


2/9 
2/12 


Fnm 


3/12 

V13 
3/17 


3/13     United  I 
3/17     Sonet  Union.. 
3/18     United  Kngdon.. 


1/12 
1/14 
1/16 


1/14 
1/16 
1/18 


United  KNigdani... 
Fnnce 


1/5 
1/9 


1/9 
1/12 


GcfmiHy... 


1/5 

1/8 

1/10 

1/13 

1/14 

1/15 


1/8 

1/10 

1/13  Gwndi... 

1/14  a.  Lucia... 

1/15  Doninca... 

1/17  Miiua 


12/22 
12/24 
12/29 


12/24 
12/29 
1/1   Eo*t... 


bnel.. 


2/5 
1/4" 


2/15 


3/1 


1/8 
1/14 
1/15 


1/14 
1/15 
1/17 


uraMif!!! 


2/13 
2/16 


2/16 
2/18 


Germany 


2/18 
2/21 


2/20 

2/22     United  Kinidoni.. 


3/12 
3/13 
3/17 


3/13     United  Kin(doni.. 

3/17     U.S.S.I1 

3/18     Unil 


2/12 
2/14 
2/15 
2/17 


2/13  Tliaibnd... 

2/15  IMnafli... 

2/17  Ttailaod... 

2/18  Km 


12/22 
12/24 
12/29 
12/31 
1/7 
1/8 
1/11 
1/15 


12/24 
12/29 
12/31 
1/7 
1/8 
1/11 
1/15 
1/17 


bnel.. 
Tnund... 


Hong  Koii|.. 


AysMn.. 


Nm  ZcfllMd.. 


V4 


3/8 


3/2t 
2/12 


4/1 
2/13 


SorttKiM... 


225.00  . 
161.00  . 
21600. 
97.00. 
208.00 


17334.0fr. 


14$J| 


652.00. 
360.00. 


16^35.47. 


57.58. 
2,996.00  . 


1(9.85. 


624.00 

1,549.00 

538.77 

17,334.00 
225.00 
161.00 
216.00 
97.00 
208.00 

16,235.47 

652.00 

587.43 

2,996.00 


2,936.39 38,172.05  . 


315.23 41,423.67 


342.00. 
262.00  . 
268.00. 


31.26 .._ 


652.00. 
360.00. 


iiam. 


402.00. 
501.00. 


57.58. 
2J96.00. 


I(M$. 


135.(0 

600.00 

135.00 


342.00 

293.26 

268.00 

3,650.00 

652.00 

587.43 

2,996.00 

460.35 

501.00 

.._ 3,515.92 

135.00 

600.00 

135.00 

4,117.00 4,117.00 


5t3S. 


3,657.00 14,426.11 


169.85 18,252.36 


342.00 

262.00 

26L00 


31.26. 


(52.00. 
3(0.00. 


3.(50.00. 


324.00  .... 
394.00  .... 
510.00  .... 
123.00  .... 
114.00  .... 
•416.00.... 


342.00 

293.26 

.......  268.00 

3.650.00 

652.00 

57.58 1(9.85 587.43 

2J96.00 2,996.00 

.. . 324.00 

394.00 

510.00 

123.00 

114.00 

416.00 

1,771.40 


1.771.40 


3.765.00 8,506.24 


169J5 12,441.09 


240.00. 
665.00. 
432.00. 


1.130.00  . 


119.00  . 

9(37. 

2.273.00  . 


717.50  . 
298.39. 


6.873.32 


732.00  . 
108.00. 


2.926.00. 

313.71  . 

3.(03.00. 


248.00. 


684.00. 
305.00. 


20.00. 
3.789.00  . 


40.00. 
2l{3(. 


240.00 

1,501.50 

82676 

2,273.00 

1,130.00 

2,926.00 

7,187.03 

3,603.00 

732.00 

148.00 

478.38 

3.789.00 

684.00 

305.00 


11.417.32 13,140.08 1^66.27 25,823.67 


364.00 
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DIUITE I  FASCat  CMtRM.  <^.  21,  IIN. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1986 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  wilRKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

MAR.  31, 1986 
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JAMES  J.  HOWARO.  Clialmian,  Apr.  24, 1986. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMXTNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  Animal  Welfare 
Enforcement  Report  covering  fiscal  year 
1985,  purstiant  to  7  U.S.C.  3155;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3441.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  on  lifarch  12,  1986 
(H.  Doc.  99-180),  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-215);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3442.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notification 


that  the  IR  Mavericli  Program  has  exceeded 
its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  16  per- 
cent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b)(3)(A):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service, 

3443.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Selective  Service  System,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  covering  October  1,  1985 
through  March  31, 1986,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  24,  1948,  chapter  625,  section  10(g) 
(65  SUt.  87;  81  SUt.  105);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3444.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-159,  "Hazardous  Materi- 
als Study  Commission  Act  of  1986",  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Jjaw  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

3445.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-160,  "Public  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1986",  and  report,  pur- 


suant to  PubUc  Law  93-198,  section  603(c>: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3446.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-161,  "Support  for  Art  in 
Public  Places  Amendments  Act  of  1986", 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3447.  A  letter  from  the  acting  chairman. 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1985  report  of  the  council,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  122ie(cK3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3448.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1985  report  of  the  National 
Cancer     Advisory     Board,     pursuant     to 
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P.H^^  section  40T(aX7):  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  uid  Commerce. 

3449.  A  letter  from  the  Anlotant  Legml  Ad- 
Tiaer  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
V&C.  liaMa);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

S4S0.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
misBlon,  transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  coveriitg  the  Commission's  activities 
In  fiscal  year  1985,  pursiiant  to  Public  Law 
94-118,  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3451.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  proposed  altered 
system  of  records  entitled.  "Family  Liaison 
Office  Centralized  Data  Bank  of  Fanily 
Member  Skills  and  Direct  Communication 
Network  Records,  STATE-49".  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  55aa(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar years  1984  and  1985.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer.  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3454.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  computer  matching  program, 
"Program  of  Matching  Tenant  Data  in  As- 
sisted Housing  Programs",  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3455.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer.  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  calendar  year  1984,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3456.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  (XS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3457.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  (X^S  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3458.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay^ 
ments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3459.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  proposed  refimds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3460.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation; 


transmitting  the  1985  aimual  report  of  the 
Corporation's  activities,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-578,  section  11;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  448.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R. 
4515,  maldng  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
99-586).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  613.  Resolution 
allowing  qualified  persons  representing  all 
the  States  to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island 
on  July  3  or  4.  1986  (Rept.  99-587).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4116.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  [VISTA] 
program  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-588).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.      

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-589). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  ref eren(«  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GUCKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  173.  An  Act  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School  for 
$13,333.94  (Rept.  99-582).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2505.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth David  Pranlclin;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-583).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GUC^KMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray 
A.  Bonney  (Rept.  99-584).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
Mr.  BARNES:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  395.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  provide  certain  doc- 
uments to  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  use  of  the  $27,000,000  appro- 
priated for  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance.  (Rept. 
99-585).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


printing,  and  bills  referred  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  9, 1986] 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  47S0.  A  bill  to  reform 
trade  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  May  9, 
1986  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
1(h),  rule  X,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  9.  1986,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  sections  158  and  162  of 
the  bUl  as  faU  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  Km), 
Rule  X  rept.  99-581.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Submitted  May  7, 1988] 
By  Mr.  WTLIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bahtuett: 
H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  and  improve 
certain  laws  relating  to  housing  and  commu- 
nity development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SWDT: 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Adoolnlstratlon. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  4759.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Perm  Select  Comm  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H  Jl.  4760.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  monitoring  and  research  with  re- 
spect to  drought  and  other  climate  changes 
in  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  recover  from  Ferdinand  Marcos 
the  amount  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection  with 
the  transportation  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  and 
his  family  and  associates  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  all  subsequent  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  their  behalf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dkl- 
Lxjus,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Schhoedek. 
Mrs.  BoxKR,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Busta- 

MANTK,   Mr.   MhAZXK,   Mr.    DWTKR  Of 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  RiNAUX),  and  Mr.  Amnmzio): 
H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imple- 
mentation of  certain  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  respecting  irra- 
diated foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  labels 
for  irradiated  food,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ebergy  and  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  4763.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  3-per- 
cent trigger  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKXSIT  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4764.  A  bin  to  permit  the  SUte  of 
New  York  to  modify  its  agreement  under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  Social  Security  coverage  for  certain 
additional  employees  of  Monroe  County;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moor- 

HXAD,  Mr.  KiHDifsss,  Mr.  LnifGRXM, 

Mr.    Shaw.    Mr.    Gekas,    and    Mr. 

Browk  of  Colorado): 

HJl.  4765.  A  bUl  to  place  limitations  on 

the  clvU  liability  of  Govenmient  contractors 

to    ensure    that    such    liability    does    not 

impede  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 

procure  necessary  goods  and  services;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kinb- 
ifKSS,  Mr.  LnifGREN,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Browh  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
ScHiTLZE.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  promote  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  to  ensure  that  the  free 
flow  of  products  in  interstate  commerce  is 
not  impeded  by  product  liability  law.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.    4767.    A    bill    to    deauthorize    the 
project  for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor, 
WI;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCoLLUM): 
HJl.  4768.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  relating  to  armed  career  crimi- 
nals, to  include  serious  drug  offenses  and 
violent  felonies  as  an  offense  subject  to  en- 
hanced penalties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the 
retroactive  modification  of  child  support  ar- 
rearages; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.    Shaw,    Mr.    Gekas.    and    Mr. 
Browm  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  CHaims  Act  to  include  reasonable  limi- 
tations on  the  tort  liability  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  provide  a  reciprocal 
duty  on  Surlml;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  domestic  industry  impact  statements 
before  Federal  assistance  is  furnished  that 
would  result  in  the  production  abroad  of 
manufactured  goods,  minerals,  or  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aspnf): 
H.R.  4773.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  awarding 
of  a  defense  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
crawler  tractors  to  any  firm  in  which  the 
Libyan  Government  or  Libyan  nationals 
own  or  control  an  interest  of  more  than  10 
percent  (or  to  any  subsidiary  of  such  a 
firm);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  OBER8TAR: 

H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  convey  Federal  surplus  real 
property  to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Duluth.  for  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   SHELBY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
MONTOOMERY,   Mr.   Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Suwdquist.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,    Mr.    Rowland   of   Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Daschle. 
and  Mr.  Brtant): 
H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  exemption  for 
the  veterans'  housing  loan  programs  from 
any  provision  of  law  providing  for  the  se- 
questration of  budget  authority  generally 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 

Mr.     Fascell.     Mr.     Oilman,     Mr. 

Ranoel.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Goar- 

iNi): 

H.R.  4776.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 

General   to  develop   a  m(Klel   statute   for 

States  to  prohibit  the  establishment  and  use 

of  freebase  houses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Ml.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  supply  of 
childhood  vaccines,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  C^om- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
transfer  any  portion  of  their  Income  tax  re- 
funds to  a  fund  established  to  further  the 
development  of  manned  space  flight,  and  to 
allow  taxpayers  to  make  contributions  to 
such  a  fund  when  paying  their  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COYNE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 

OREN.  and  Mr.  Gaydos): 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

May  24.  1986.  as  "National  William  Penn 

Association  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  £:VANS  of  minols  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7  of  each  year  as  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Recognition   Day";   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.J.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May   18,   1986.  through  May  24.  1986.  as 
"Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  nuclear  disaster  at  Chernobyl  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  334.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  political  situation  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.  Res.  449.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  review  ways  to 
assist  the  Chernobyl  disaster  victims  in  pro- 
viding agricultural  commodities  to  replenish 
contaminated  stocks;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAUI 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

365.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  relative  to  budgeting  methods  for 
determining  food  stamp  eligibility:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

366.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  Impact  aid  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

367.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  establishing  October  19  as  "York- 
town  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

368.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  rt\»F 
tlve  to  a  tax  credit  for  the  installation  of 
fire  suppression  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  budgeting  methods  for  determining 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  ellglbilitr.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOL17TIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R.  4779) 
for  the  relief  of  AUen  H.  Platnlck;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  119:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  128:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Rosert  F. 
Smith. 

H.R.  442:  Mrs.  Kennellt.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1062:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  2173:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2428:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Madioan. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  Rbgula. 

H.R.  2684:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  2943:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Pasrayan.  and  Mr. 
Williams 

H.R.  3042:  Mrs.  LoNO.  Mr.  Bomos  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  3369:  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  3473:  Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3521:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
03RIEN.  Mr.  SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Broompield,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Shubter. 

H.R.  3644:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  3656:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Brccx.  Mr. 
CoxLHO.  Mr.  Conte.  Mi.  Conyxrs,  Mr.  Dio- 
Ooaroi.  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rob.  and 
Mr.  Snyder. 

H.R,  3736:  Mr.  Boultbr. 
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HJt.  SMS:  BCr.  BsmfRT,  Mr.  Wkbkr.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Busta- 
MAKTE,  Mr.  Ova,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bilibakis. 
Mr.  Stargeland,  liirs.  Vucamovicr.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  SxmoQxnsT.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bakres, 
and  Mr.  Dtsor. 

BJl.  3968:  Mr.  Hortor.  Bfr.  Bolard.  Mr. 
Oekas.  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lipir- 
SKi.  Mr.  HoTER.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Schaeter, 
and  Mr.  M»»TMr 

H.R.  3980:  iSi.  Archer,  Mr.  Jerkirs.  and 
Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  3989:  Mr.  Darser,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mad- 
lOAR,  Mr.  Nelsor  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Perrt.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway.  and 
Mr.  Whitter. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  McDaoe,  tdi.  Reis, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  de  Ldgo. 

H.R.  4046:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Syrar. 

HJl.  4089:  Mr.  Kildee. 

HJl.  4097:  Mr.  Russo. 

HJl.  4119:  Mr.  Clirger. 

HJl.  4223:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

HJl.  4273:  Iflr.  Dariel,  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr. 
ScHBUER.    Mr.    Daroer,    Mrs.    Boxer.    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  ASPIR,  Mr. 
Oaydos.  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
DuRBDi.  lilr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Gordor,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Trailer,  and  Mr. 
Carper. 

HJl.  4278:  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  4295:  Mr.  Dowrey  of  New  York  and 
Bdr.  Batemar. 

HJl.  4433:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wilsor,  and  Mr. 
Martiree. 

HJl.  4450:  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Hurro.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
DioGuardi,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Taxes,  Mr.  Varder 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  4508:  Mr.  AuCoir. 

H.R.  4524:  Mr.  Lorr.  Bfrs.  Bertley,  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4548:  Mr.  Skeltor,  Mr.  Bustamarte, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Prark,  Idr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJl.  4617:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Mr.  Evars  of  U- 
linois. 

HJl.  4629:  Mr.  Dardeh,  Mr.  Hurro.  Mr. 
OwERS.  Wi.  Reid.  Mr.  Oorzalez,  and  Mr. 

FOGUETTA. 

HJl.  4655:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kastermeier, 
Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Livihgstor.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mrs.  Bertley.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Karjorski, 
Mr.  Dariel,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

HJl.  4664:  Mr.  Aspir.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Dariel,  and  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  4681:  Mr.  Beilersor,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  B4r.  Martinez,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Olir.  and  Mr.  Lelard. 

HJl.  4688:  Mrs.  Bertley.  Mr.  Cherey.  Mr. 
MoRSOR,  and  Mr.  Harser. 

HJl.  4711:  Mr.  Dowrey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Trapicart,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Foglietta.  BCr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Inland.  Mr.  Martor.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Rir- 
ALDO.  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Oejdersor.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Ml.  Dariel,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

HJ.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Frarklir,  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  LoEFPLER,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Sperce.  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Brrrett,  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 


H,J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Boehlbrt.  Mr.  Derry 
Smith,  Ux.  Dariel,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Liv- 
irgstor,  Mr.  Bustamarte,  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Hubbard, 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Mireta.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT.  Mr.  McEwER.  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
CouGHLiR,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  and  Mr.  Herry, 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mrs.  Lorg,  Mr.  Irelard.  Mr. 
HucKABY,  Mr.  CoBEY,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr.  Surdquist.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Gordor,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Derry 
Smith,  Mr.  Gilmar,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Frer- 
zel,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Browr  of  California, 
Mrs.  Kennellt,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Valertire,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Trapicart, 
Mr.  Arrurzio,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H  J.  Res.  492:  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Bartlett, 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  AuCoir. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Waxmar  and  Mr.  SoLO- 

MOR. 

H.J.  Res.  538:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.J.  Res.  547:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hortor, 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 

Mr.  CUNGER, 

H.J.  Res.  590:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr. 
Levir  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  Visclo- 
SKY,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Ml.  Bosco,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Cohte,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Molloran,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Borer  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Gordor,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Walgrer,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Owers, 
Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.J.  Res.  591:  Mr.  Harser,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  Carrey. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr..  Barnes,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr. 
Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  613:  Mr.  Bustamarte.  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Lartos,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr.  Bliley,  and 
Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  317:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  AuCoir.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Burtor  of  California,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Faurtroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Frerzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mavroules, 


Mr.  MoAKLKT,  Mr.  Morruoh  of  Connecti- 
cut, BCr.  MiAimf.  Mr.  Owers,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Richarosor,  Mr.  Robimsor, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mr.  Schbdbr.  Mrs. 
ScHREiDER,  Mr.  ScRUMXR.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Towrs, 
Mr.  UoALL,  Mr.  Walqxbr,  Mr.  Wilsor,  and 

Mr.  WORTLBY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Mitcbbll,  Mr. 
RoDiRO,  Mr.  Oejdersor,  and  Mr.  Dtmally. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
Regxtla.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mirhtg^n, 
Mr.  LiPiRSKi,  Mr.  Trapicart,  Mr.  O'Brier. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Moody,  Bdr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Wortley,  14r.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Wyder.  Mr.  ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Martirbz.  and 
Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Lipirski.  Bdr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Frarx.  Mr. 
Martor,  and  Mr.  Klbczka. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

344.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  School  District 
108,  Highland  Park,  IL,  reUUve  to  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  school  districts;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
(Amendment  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio.) 

—After  section  223,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly): 

SEC  224.  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  MANDATORY  MEAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Required  EIxemptiors.— The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram shall  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  if — 

(1)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  dietary  or  health 
needs  of  the  tenant,  as  certified  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  tenant: 

(2)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  sp>ecial  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  tenant;  or 

(3)  participation  in  the  program  substan- 
tially interferes  with  the  employment  of  the 
tenant. 

(b)  Additional  Exemptions.— The  owner 
of  any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that 
requires  tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal 
program  may  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  for  any  additional 
reason  determined  by  the  owner  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  DEFiRinoRS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "assisted  housing"  means 
housing  that  is  assisted  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  section  8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

(d)  Regulatiors.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shaU  issue  such 


regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  HJl.  4746)). 
—Pace  90,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  to.  KXCMPnONS  FROM  MANDATORY  MEAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  ASSISTCD  HOUSING 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Rbquirbd  Exbmptiors.— The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram shall  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  If — 

(1)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  dietary  or  health 
needs  of  the  tenant,  as  certified  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  tenant: 

(2)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  tenant;  or 

(3)  participation  in  the  program  substan- 
tially interferes  with  the  employment  of  the 
tenant. 

(b)  Addiiioral  Exbmptiors.— The  owner 
of  any  sssisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that 
requires  tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal 
program  may  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  for  any  additional 
reason  determined  by  the  owner  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  DEPiRinoRS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "assisted  housing"  means 
housing  that  is  assisted  imder  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1969,  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  section  8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

(d)  Regulatiors.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.  

By  Mr.  HTT.ER: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746)). 
—Page  19,  strike  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  20.  line  2. 

Page  21.  strike  lines  IS  through  19. 

Page  22.  strike  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  33,  line  16,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  the 
subsequent  sections,  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents,  aocordtagly): 

SEC  144.  termination  OF  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Repeal.- The  House  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  section  119. 

(b)  TRARSinOR  Provisiors.- 

(1)  On  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  grant  may  be  made  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  it  existed  immediate- 
ly before  such  date,  except  pursuant  to  a 
preliminary  grant  reservation  made  before 
such  date. 

(3)  Any  grant  made  under  section  119  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  as  it  existed  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  provislcms  of 
such  section  119. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of, 
and  amendment  made  by,  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1986.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
occurs  later. 

—After  section  166,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly): 


SBC    in.    MANUFACrURBD   HOUSING   CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS. 

Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  report  describing 
the  fees  coUected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  4-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  connection  with  In- 
spection of  manufactured  homes  under  sec- 
tion 614  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
amount  of  such  fees  collected,  the  all<x»tion 
of  expenses,  the  costs  of  the  program,  and 
any  available  reserves. 
—After  section  166,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly): 

SEC  1«T.  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS. 
Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  UrtMm  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  report  describing 
the  fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  4-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  connection  with  In- 
spection of  manufactured  homes  under  sec- 
tion 614  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974.  Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  amount  of  such  fees  collected,  the 
allocation  of  expenses,  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  any  available  reserves; 

(2)  a  detailed  accounting  of  fees  collected 
in  accordance  with  section  620  of  such  Act; 

(3)  a  detailed  accounting  of  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  620  of  such  Act  and 
incurred  In  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986, 
including  descriptions  of  the  use  of  inspec- 
tion fees  f  or— 

(A)  activities  authorized  under  section  614 
of  such  Act.  including  a  breakdown  of  funds 
allocated  for  contractors  of  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  monitoring,  SUte  admlnlstrattve 
agencies,  and  other  contracts  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  such  section; 

(B)  research,  testing,  development,  and 
training  activities  under  section  608(a>  of 
such  Act:  and 

(C)  direct  administration  of  such  Act,  In- 
cluding staff  and  travel; 

(4)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  expendi- 
tures described  in  paragraph  (3)  that  are 
planned  for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989; 
and 

(5)  a  detailed  breakdown  of  expenditures 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  section  627 
of  such  Act. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746)). 
—Page  33.  strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  34,  line  5  (and  redesignate  the 
subsequent  sections,  and  conform  the  table 
of  contents,  accordingly). 

Page  35,  strike  line  7  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  36,  line  12  (and  conform  the 
Uble  of  contents  accordingly). 

Page  55,  strike  lines  S  through  13  (and  re- 
designate the  subsequent  section,  and  con- 
form the  table  of  contents,  accordingly). 

H.R.  4S16 
By  Mr.  BOSCO: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill: 

SBC      .  USE  OF  AMERICAN-BUILT  RIGS  FOR  OCS 
DRILLING. 

Section  S  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.8.C.  1334)  Is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subseo- 
tlon: 

"(jXl)  Any  venel.  rig.  platform,  or  other 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  ezplonr 
tlon  or  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf  south  of  49  degrees 
North  laUtude  sbaU  be  built- 
"(A)  in  the  United  States;  and 
"(B)  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
at  least  50  percent  of  which,  by  cost,  shall 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufa«- 
tured.  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  The  requlremenU  of  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig.  platfom. 
or  other  structure  which  was  buUt.  which  Is 
being  built,  or  for  which  a  building  contract 
has  been  executed,  on  or  before  October  1. 
198S. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 
"(A)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (IXB) 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  50 
percent  of  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
for  a  vessel,  rig,  platform,  or  other  structure 
cannot  be  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
SUtes.  and 

'(B)  the  requirement  In  paragraph  (IXA) 
upon  application,  with  respect  to  any  classi- 
fication of  vessels,  rigs,  platforms,  or  other 
structures  on  a  specific  lease,  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  at  least  M  percent  of 
such  classification,  as  calculated  by  number 
and  by  weight,  which  are  to  be  built  for  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities  under 
such  lease  will  be  buUt  In  the  United  SUtes 
in  compliance  with  the  requlremenU  of 
paragraph  (IK A).". 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
—Page  16,  after  line  11.  insert  the  foUowlnr 

ASSISTAMCB  FOR  HAITI 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund"  In  Public  Law  99-190. 
up  to  $31,700,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
assistance  to  Haiti.  Of  this  amoimt, 
$1,700,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  programs  for  Haiti.  The  assist- 
ance made  available  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  used  to  promote  the  transi- 
tion to  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  transition  to  democracy  by  means 
such  as  generating  local  currency  for  use  for 
literacy  proJecU.  rural  development,  and  Job 
creation.  The  assistance  provided  for  Haiti 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sssistance  previously  allocated 
for  Haiti. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  should  cooperate 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Haiti  in  recovering 
for  the  Haitian  people  the  wealth  that  was 
illegaUy  obtained  by  former  president  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier  and  his  former  government 
ministers  and  associates  through  diversions 
of  funds  and  property,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er that  wealth  Is  located  In  the  United 
SUtes  or  abroad. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
—On  page  34.  after  line  20.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sbc.  .  No  funds  appropriated,  or  made 
available,  under  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  used  for  soliciting  proposals,  preparing  or 
reviewing  studies  or  drafting  proposal  de- 
signed to  transfer  out  of  federal  or  public 
ownership,  management  or  control  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  f adlitles  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Marketing  Administrations 
located  within  the  contiguous  48  sUtes.  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  until  such 
activities  have  been  specifically  authorised 
and  In  accordance  with  terms  and  condl- 
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tlons  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted:  Provided,  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  the  authority 
granted  under  section  2(e)  of  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  of  1937;  or  to  the  authority  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pursuant  to 
any  law  under  which  it  may  dispose  of  prop- 
erty in  the  normal  course  of  business  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended; 
or  to  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Genera]  Services  Administration  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  and  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  to  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  surplus  property. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
—Page  3,  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 


DAIRY  IMDEICNITY  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Dairy  In- 
demnity Program",  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1968  (82  Stat.  750),  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1973  (87  Stat.  223),  and  the  Act 
of  December  23,  1985  (99  Stot.  1377) 
$10,000,000  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
—Page  11.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

GOIERAL  PROVISION— DIPLOMATIC  SECURITT 
PROGRAM 

The  funds  made  available  by  this  chapter 
under  the  headings  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". "Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad",  and  "Counterterror- 
isM  Research  and  Development"  shall  be 


used  in  accordance  with  those  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  diplomatic  security  program 
that  are  contained  in  H.R.  4151  (the  "Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism 
Act  of  1986")  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  18.  1986.  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  cease  to  apply  upon 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
(either  H.R.  4151  or  similar  legislation)  pro- 
viding for  enhanced  diplomatic  security. 

By  Ur.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
—Page  34.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  206.  Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (gXl)  of 
section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395WW)  are  amended  by  striking 
"1986"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"1987". 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmohs]. 


PKATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Ood  of  truth  and  light, 
behind  each  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  there  are  endless  hours  of  com- 
mittee labor.  Thanlt  You,  Lord,  for 
those  who  worli  hard  behind  the 
scenes:  legislative  aides,  committee  di- 
rectors, and  staffs.  While  they  are 
dealing  with  these  essentials  of  legisla- 
tion, business  as  usual  continues  in  the 
Senators'  offices:  hosts  of  people,  con- 
stituents, lobbyists,  visitors,  and 
others  who  seelc  a  moment  of  their 
Senators'  time.  Thanlt  You  for  recep- 
tionists, clerks,  secretaries,  and  admin- 
istrative assistants  who  handle  the 
busy  day-to-day  routines.  Thank  You, 
Father  in  Heaven,  for  the  many  invisi- 
ble people,  who  make  it  possible  for 
the  visible  few  to  do  the  work  they 
have  been  elected  to  do.  Thank  You 
for  the  dedication  of  the  impublicized, 
unsung  men  and  women,  without 
whom  the  business  of  legislation  and 
floor  work  could  never  be  done.  Bless 
these  faithful  people  and  help  them  to 
know  they  are  appreciated  by  all  who 
imderstand  the  operation  of  the 
Senate.  In  His  name,  whose  service  to 
mankind  exalted  servanthood.  Amen. 


iLeffisUUive  day  of  Monday.  May  S,  1986) 

ments.  So  I  assume  we  can  expect  roll- 
call  votes  throughout  the  day. 

Also  we  hope  to  complete  action  on 
the  daylight  savings  time  bill  this 
week.  The  drug  export  bill  will  be 
brought  up  sometime  this  week.  I 
assume  that  will  take  2  or  3  days 
which  means  there  will  probably,  and 
undoubtedly  be  a  Friday  session.  I 
hope  we  can  dispose  of  that  bill  on 
Friday. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader.  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  Sena- 
tor THXntMOMD. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
indicate  that  today  we  wiU  move  to 
the  military  reorganization  bill.  Sena- 
tors QoLDWATER  and  NuwN  will  be  here 
and  ready  to  go  at  10:30.  They  believe 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  finishing 
that  legislation  by  late  this  evening.  I 
hope  that  is  the  case.  That  is  a  very 
important  bill  to  both  Senators  Gold- 
water  and  Vxnm.  I  hope  we  can  ac- 
commodate. As  far  as  they  knew  yes- 
terday, there  would  be  no  amend- 
ments. But  there  may  be  some  amend- 


WHITE  HOUSE  OKAYS  ACADEMY 

APPOINTMENTS   FOR   DOWNED 

PILOTS'  SONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  this  Senator  introduced  legislation 
on  behalf  of  some  very  special  people. 
They  were  the  families  of  the  crew  of 
an  P-111  Air  Force  bomber  that  was 
shot  down  during  America's  raid 
aga^t  Colonel  Qadhafi's  terrorist 
breeding  groimds. 

We  still  mourn  the  loss  of  these 
brave  fliers— Capt.  Fernando  Ribas- 
Dominicci  and  Capt.  Paul  Lorence— 
and  we  still  remember  their  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  After  the 
raid.  President  Reagan  spoke  with  the 
widows  of  these  Air  Force  heroes  to 
ask  if  there  was  anything  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  could  do  for  their 
families.  Yes  there  was,  said  Mrs. 
Ribas-Dominicci:  "When  my  son  be- 
comes of  age,  and  if  he  is  qualified, 
please  admit  him  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy." 

As  a  result,  on  April  18,  the  Senator 
from  KansaJB  introduced  a  bill  to  admit 
the  crew  members'  sons  to  the  Acade- 
my of  their  choice,  should  they  desire 
to  go,  and  should  they  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements.  By  proposing 
this  legislation,  I  did  not  mean  to  set  a 
precedent  whereby  such  appointments 
would  become  commonplace.  I  just 
suggest  that  the  legislation  arose  from 
extraordinuT  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  today  that  this  legislation  is 
no  longer  necessary.  After  checking 
procedures,  the  President  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  directed  the 
appointments  for  the  surviving  sons  of 
the  F-111  crew— and  so,  this  wonderful 
educational  opportunity  will  be  there 
for  two  young  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  heartfelt  re- 
quest from  the  wife  of  a  hero  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  we  look  forward  to  fol- 
lowing the  careers  of  yoimg  Mr.  Ribas- 
Dominicci,  and  even  younger  Mr.  Lor- 
ence.   Their    fathers    have    certainly 

given  them  much  to  look  up  to— and  a 

grateful  Nation  agrees. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Aaslitant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Bir.  Chapman  B. 
Cox,  and  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  department! 
from  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Warmer].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  SicuTART  op  Dspmi, 
Wathington,  DC,  AprU  30,  l»tt. 

Memorandum  por  Secretaries  or  the 

Miutart  Departments 

Subject:  Military  Academy  Appointments 

for  Peter  F.  Lorence  and  Fernando  L. 

Ribas-Berain. 
The  President  has  directed  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  ensure  appointment  to 
the  military  academy  of  their  choice  for 
Peter  Lorence  and  Fernando  Ribaa,  sons  of 
Captain  Paul  Lorence  and  Captain  Fernan- 
do Rlbas.  the  two  missing  pilots  who  partici- 
pated in  the  April  14.  1986  action  against 
Libya.  Although  these  children  are  eligible 
by  law  to  be  nominated  (or  appointment  In 
the  category  for  chUdren  of  deceased  or  dis- 
abled veterans  (CODDV)  specific  record 
must  be  made  at  each  Military  Academy  to 
ensure  that  the  President's  decision  Is  car- 
ried out.  Mrs.  Lorence  and  Mrs.  Ribas  have 
been  Informed  of  the  President's  desire. 

Caspar  WnNBEaaia. 

Assutant  Skretary  op  Depbiie, 

Washington.  DC,  May  5.  IttS. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  concern  (or  the  surviving  sons 
of  CapUln  Fernando  RibaB-Dominicci  and 
CapUln  Paul  F.  Lorence  represented  in  8. 
2339.  The  President  has  already  directed 
their  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy 
of  their  choice  at  such  time  as  they  are 
qualified  and  desire  admission.  A  copy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  memorandum  to 
the  Service  Secretaries  implementing  the 
President's  direction  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Chapman  B.  Cox. 


TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  20  to  0  reported  out  a 
real  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  many  had  been  skep- 
tical about  whether  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  It  In  It  to  come  up  with  a 
tax  reform  plan.  Yesterday's  actions 
should  prove  the  skeptics  wrong. 

When  most  people  think  about  tax 
reform,    they   usually   mean   closing 
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loopholes  and  reducing  tax  rates  for 
everybody.  The  President  responded 
Just  that  way,  closing  enough  special 
Interest  provisions  so  that  he  could 
propose  maximum  rates  of  35  percent 
for  individuals  and  33  percent  for  cor- 
porations. He  was  concerned  that  the 
House  bill  did  not  reduce  rates  as 
much  as  he  asked  for.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  also  did  not  leave  adequate  in- 
centives for  our  capital  intensive  in- 
dustries and  did  not  double  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  a  large  enough 
percentage  of  individual  taxpayers. 

The  Finance  Committee  responded. 
The  bill  the  committee  agreed  to  last 
night  will  reduce  the  maximum  tax 
rate  for  individuals  to  27  percent.  It 
will  reduce  corporate  tax  rates  to  33 
percent.  It  also  provides  a  $2,000  per- 
sonal exemption  for  most  individuals 
and  better  incentives  to  our  industrial 
base. 

But  probably  the  most  extraordi- 
nary feature  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
conunittee  was  able  to  make  these 
major  changes  without  providing  a  dis- 
proportionate tax  break  for  the  rich. 
In  fact,  the  biU  will  take  6  million  of 
the  working  poor  off  the  tax  rolls  and 
will  provide  substantial  tax  reduction 
for  middle-income  taxpayers. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Packwood's  and  the  ranking  member, 
Rdssell  Long,  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  provisions  that  will  make  tax 
shelters  both  imworkable  and  unnec- 
essary. We  were  able  to  do  this  with 
adequate  transition  rules  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption in  the  short  run  and  will  be 
able  to  be  confident  that  investment 
decisions  will  be  made  on  economic 
merit  in  the  future,  not  for  tax  rea- 
sons. 

The  committee's  success  is  in  good 
measure  due  to  the  dogged  determina- 
tion of  its  chairman.  Bob  Packwood, 
who  hung  in  there  and  went  up  and 
down  the  hill  a  number  of  times  to 
report  a  tax  bill.  Although  there  were 
many  times.  I'm  sure,  that  Bob  felt 
thwarted  by  the  enormity  of  the  ob- 
stacles, he  never  gave  up.  And  he  had 
a  hard  core  bipartisan  group  of  stal- 
wart allies  on  the  committee  who  were 
just  as  committed  to  seeing  tax  reform 
become  a  reality.  Finally  the  commit- 
tee achieved  a  bill  by  unanimous  vote 
which  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  10  days 
ago  no  one  would  have  thought  possi- 
ble. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  said  that 
tax  reform  was  hanging  by  a  thread. 
At  the  time,  that  seemed  an  accurate 
assessment.  But  now  I  belive  I  can  say 
that  tax  reform  is  just  about  aU  sewn- 
up.  We  have  a  bipartisan  tax  reform 
biU.  supported  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  That  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  this  bill  will  sail  through  the 
Senate. 

That  doesn't  mean  there  won't  be 
some  biunps  along  the  way.  I  intend  to 
schedule  floor  action  on  the  tax  bill 
soon  after  we  return  from  the  Memori- 


al Day  recess.  On  the  Senate  floor  and 
in  conference  with  the  House,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  tax  reform  will  face 
many  more  tests.  But  with  the  20  to  0 
vote  in  the  Finance  Committee,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  firm  support,  and  an 
understanding  by  the  American  people 
that  for  the  first  time  in  decades  they 
have  a  shot  at  getting  a  tax  system 
that  is  fairer,  simpler,  and  will  put 
more  money  back  in  their  pockets,  I 
believe  true  tax  reform  can  trimnph. 

So  I  really  believe  without  any 
doubt— and  I  am  certain  many  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  on  the  committee 
would  agree— that  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon  performed  an  unbe- 
lievable task  in  putting  this  together. 
He  recognized  that  10  days  ago  we 
were  going  down  the  wrong  road. 

So  he  backed  up,  and  came  on  with  a 
fresh  approach.  And  the  result  is  for 
the  first  time  we  have  tax  reform.  It  is 
not  a  patched-up  bill  sent  over  from 
the  House  where  they  just  shifted 
aroimd  the  special  interests,  but  real 
tax  reform. 

The  President  indicated  yesterday  in 
a  press  conference  from  Tokyo  that  he 
strongly  supports  the  measure.  He  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  review  it  fully.  He 
has  maybe  some  reservations.  There  is 
some  concern  about  the  curtailment  of 
what  we  call  IRA's  [Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts]  which  are  very  popu- 
lar. There  is  some  concern  about  the 
change  in  the  treatment  of  capital 
gains,  which  again  is  very  popular,  and 
I  think  very  good  policy. 

But  when  you  start  in  a  massive  tax 
overhaul,  there  are  some  winners  and 
some  losers. 

But  I  believe  overall  this  is  really, 
having  been  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, a  tribute  to  the  chairman,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Treasury  Secretary,  Jim 
Baker,  and  a  tribute  to  the  President 
who  has  been  pushing  tax  reform. 

It  got  off  track  foiu-  or  five  times  but 
now  I  believe  when  the  President 
touches  down  today  in  Washington  he 
can  be  greeted  with  truly  a  rather  re- 
markable achievement  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Bob  Packwood. 

Also,  having  worked  with  a  number 
of  people  in  this  area,  I  certainly  com- 
mend Dave  Brockway  and  Randy 
Weiss  of  the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
staff.  Bill  Diefenderfer,  John  Colvin, 
Bill  Wilkins  and  others  on  the  commit- 
tee staff,  and  the  staffs  of  the  commit- 
tee members  who  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit.  Rich  Belas  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  ques- 
tions that  we  will  hopefully  address 
when  the  tax  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
But.  Mr.  President,  I  really  believe  we 
have  had  a  pretty  good  week.  We  have 
passed  the  budget  resolution  in  the 
Senate  and  now  we  will  have  tax 
reform.  One  big  issue  remaining  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator  is  trade  legisla- 


tion. Again.  I  trust  that  will  be  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  to  be  compliment- 
ed. Both  sides  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  complimented.  The 
Democrats,  Senator  Long  and  others, 
have,  according  to  news  reports,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  product  of  the 
committee  which  has  received  a  imani- 
mous  vote. 

The  Democratic  Conference,  of 
course,  set  the  criteria  very  early  on 
the  measure,  that  any  tax  reform  bill 
must  first  favor  moderate-  and  low- 
income  taxpayers. 

TBIBUTC  TO  SERATOR  LONG 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  had  in- 
tended to  insert  into  my  remarks  a 
special  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long. 
This  is  probably  his  final  work  on 
major  tax  reform.  But,  as  usual.  Sena- 
tor Long  provided  just  what  we  needed 
at  the  right  time.  I  wanted  to  include 
that  commendation  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  those  re- 
marks to  appear  at  this  point,  really, 
where  given. 

Next,  tax  reform  legislation  should 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  n.S. 
industry.  I  am  sure  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said,  when  the 
measure  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  it  will  undergo  considerable 
scrutiny.  There  wiU  be  amendments 
offered.  Of  course,  it  will  have  addi- 
tional work  in  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  will 
undergo  additional  scrutiny  there. 

For  now,  I  compliment  those  on  the 
committee  who  have  worked  hard  and 
long.  Members  on  both  sides,  to 
produce  a  product  on  which  the 
Senate  subsequently  can  work  its  will. 


S.  2417— THE  AVLA-nON  SAFETY 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Aviation  Safety 
Commission  Act  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Hollings,  Exon.  Rocke- 
feller, Ford,  and  others.  It  is  a  bill 
which  directs  the  President  to  appoint 
an  independent,  "blue  ribbon"  com- 
mission to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  management  of 
aviation  safety  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  My  bill  addresses 
one  of  the  central  issues  in  the  area  of 
aviation  safety— the  role  of  the  FAA  In 
maintaining  and  ensuring  safety  In  the 


competitive  environment  established 
by  airline  deregulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  since 
the  deregulation  of  the  commercial 
aviation  Industry  the  margin  of  avia- 
tion safety  has  been  deteriorating,  and 
it  is  time  to  consider  whether  the  dual 
responsibilities  of  the  FAA— promot- 
ing commercial  aviation  and  ensuring 
aviation  safety— are  in  conflict,  and  if 
so,  whether  safety  suffers. 

Since  the  early  days  of  commercial 
aviation  in  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  exercised  respon- 
sibilities for  both  promoting  aviation 
and  ensuring  safety.  These  responsibil- 
ities were  first  enshrined  in  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926,  as  a  response 
to  the  condition  of  the  aviation  indus- 
try at  the  time.  Commercial  aviation 
was  then  a  fledgling  industry  in  the 
United  States,  compared  to  its  state  of 
development  in  Europe,  and  was  estab- 
lishing a  poor  safety  record  here. 

These  dual  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
commercial  aviation  have  been  pre- 
served in  suteequent  legislation,  such 
as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and 
the  Airline  Dereg\ilation  Act  of  1978. 

However,  in  the  competitive  environ- 
ment which  has  emerged  since  airline 
deregulation,  it  may  well  be  that  re- 
quiring one  agency— the  FAA— to  exer- 
cise these  dual  responsibilities  is  an 
anachronistic  and  untenable  arrange- 
ment. That  arrangement  should  be 
subjected  to  careful  independent 
review.  In  view  of  the  explosive 
growth  in  the  number  of  commercial 
air  carriers  since  1978,  the  FAA's  re- 
sponsibilities for  aviation  safety,  while 
becoming  more  important,  have  simul- 
taneously become  more  difficult  to  ex- 

One  reason  for  this  increased  diffi- 
culty Is  that  the  economic  Implications 
of  FAA  decisions  to  enforce  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  safety  of  air  carri- 
er operations  are  of  far  greater  eco- 
nomic consequence  to  air  carriers  in  a 
deregulated  environment  than  they 
were  before  deregulation.  In  short,  de- 
regulation may  have  created  condi- 
tions In  which  the  FAA's  responsibility 
for  ensuring  safety  frequently  comes 
Into  conflict  with  its  responsibility  to 
promote  the  aviation  industry.  Indeed, 
in  testimony  before  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  month,  James 
Bumette,  chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  com- 
mented that  the  FAA  is  under  pres- 
sure at  any  given  time  by  the  commer- 
cial aviation  industry  with  respect  to 
agency  decisions  which  may  have  an 
economic  impact  on  air  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  have  expressed  my  concerns 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
condition  of  aviation  safety.  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Impact  of  air- 
line deregulation  on  safety,  and  on 


FAA  Burvelllance  of  charter  airUnei 
which  transport  our  military  person- 
nel. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  Is  an  extension  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

My  bill  directs  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  seven-member  "blue  ribbon" 
commission,  the  Aviation  Safety  Com- 
mission, to  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  means  by  which  The  FAA  may 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  en- 
hance aviation  safety. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
to  possess  extensive  experience  and 
expertise  at  the  highest  levels  of  cor- 
porate management.  To  ensure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Commission's  delib- 
erations and  judgment,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  ties  to  the  commercial 
aviation  industry,  or  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  FAA  has  been  pro- 
vided adequate  resources  and  has  ade- 
quately used  the  resources  provided  to 
ensure  aviation  safety;  and  to  consider 
whether  the  dual  responsibilities  of 
the  FAA  are  In  conflict,  and  whether 
any  such  conflict  impedes  aviation 
safety.  The  Commission  is  also  to  con- 
sider whether  the  FAA  should  be  reor- 
ganized as  an  independent  Federal 
agency  with  aviation  safety  as  its  sole 
responsibility,  and  whether  airline  de- 
regulation has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  margin  of  safety.  This  should 
include  a  review  of  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  airline  self-compliance  with 
maintenance  standards  Is  an  outmoded 
approach  in  an  environment  designed 
to  maximize  cost-savings. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  desirable  to  require 
that  some  or  all  of  the  safety  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  be  mandatory. 
Further,  it  is  to  consider  whether  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  commer- 
cial aviation  should  be  assigned  to  an- 
other agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  the 
Conmiission  Is  to  consult  with  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  representatives  of  the 
aviation  Industry  and  the  National 
TransporUtion  Safety  Board. 

One  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Commission  is  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress containing  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  my  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $2.5  million  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  FAA's  current  au- 
thorization expires.  I  believe  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  Commission  would  be  valu- 
able contributions  to  congressional 
consideration  of  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  FAA. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  Included 
in  the  RicoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  2417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Aviation  Safety 
CommlSBlon  Act  of  1M6". 

COIOIUSIOII  ■RABUSNBD 

Sk.  2.  (a)  There  ta  establiahed  a  Commis- 
alon  to  be  known  aa  the  Aviation  Safety 
Commlaalon  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"Commlaalon"). 

(b)  The  Commisalon  ahall  be  compoaed  of 
aeven  memben  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the 
Senate.  Appointeea  to  the  Commlaalon 
ahall— 

(1)  poaaeaa  extenalve  experience  and  ex- 
pertlae  at  the  higheat  executive  levels  of 
corporate  management; 

(2)  during  the  period  of  aervloe  on  the 
Commlaalon— 

(A)  have  no  financial  Investment  In  any 
corporation  or  bualneaa  concern  engaging  In 
air  commerce  or  any  aviation  related  Indua- 
try,  unleas  auch  Inveatment  ia  in  a  trust  In 
which  auch  an  appointee  has  no- 
CD  knowledge  of  auch  Investment;  and 
(11)  control  over  the  management  of  auch 

Investment; 

(B)  receive  no  compensation  for  any  serv- 
ice performed  before  appointment  to  the 
Commlaalon  for  any  corporation  or  bualnea 
concern  engaging  in  air  conuneroe  or  any 
aviation  related  industry;  and 

(C)  perform  no  service  for  any  auch  corpo- 
ration, bualness  concern,  or  Industry; 

(3)  not  have  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
before  appointment  to  the  Commission;  and 

(4)  not  be  an  employee  or  officer  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b),  the 
term  "air  commerce"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  such  term  is  defined  pursuant  to  section 
101(4)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068 
(49  U.8.C.  1301(4». 

(d)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  of  the 
seven  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  ahall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filed  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(f)  Four  members  shall  constitute  a 
quonun,  but  a  lesser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

(gHl)  The  Commission  shall  hold  Its  first 
meeting  within  thirty  days  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  members. 

(2)  The  Commlaalon  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. ^  .. 

(h)  Membera  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  until  the  expiration  of  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  3(f). 

PDMcnoNS  OP  THX  coioaasioM 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Conmiission  shall  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
functiona  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  meana  by  which  auch  Ad- 
ministration may  most  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively perform  the  responsibUltlea  assigned 
by  law  and  increase  aviation  safety. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  whether— 
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(1)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  been  provided  adequate  resources  and 
has  adequately  utUized  the  resources  pro- 
vided to  ensure  aviation  safety; 

(3)  the  dual  responslbUitles  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  of  promoting  com- 
mercial aviation  and  ensuring  aviation 
safety  are  in  conflict,  and  whether  such  con- 
flict Impedes  the  effective  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  aviation  safety; 

(3)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
should  be  reorganized  as  an  independent 
Federal  agency  with  the  promotion,  mainte- 
nance, and  enhancement  of  aviation  safety 
as  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  agency: 

(4)  the  promotion  of  commercial  aviation 
should  be  assigned  as  a  responsibility  to  an- 
other agency  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  airline  deregulation  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  margin  of  aviation  safety,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  whether  the  practice  of 
airline  self-compliance  with  respect  to  avia- 
tion maintenance  standards  is  an  outmoded 
approach  In  an  environment  designed  to 
maximize  cost-savings:  and 

(6)  the  desirability  of  malting  mandatory 
certain  or  all  safety  recommendations  issued 
by  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

(c)  The  study  shall  include  findings  and 
recommendations,  including  any  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action,  regarding— 

(1)  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  or- 
ganizational approach  to  ensuring  aviation 
safety;  and 

(2)  measures  to  improve  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  regtilations  relating  to  aviation 
safety. 

(d)  In  conducting  such  study  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  and  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  representatives  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Including— 

( 1)  air  traffic  controllers; 

(3)  representatives  of  the  commercial  avia- 
tion industry; 

(3)  representatives  of  airways  facilities 
technicians; 

(4)  independent  experts  on  aviation 
safety; 

(5)  former  Administrators  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  and 

(6)  representatives  of  civil  aviation. 

(e)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  appointment  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  together  with 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions. 

Cf)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
one  year  after  the  date  of  appointment  of 
all  members. 

POWKRS  AHD  ADMIMISTRATIVX  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  publish  such  re- 
ports as  the  Commission  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(bKl)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  is  authorized— 
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(A)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  that  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 

(B)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  Any  person  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section  shall  meet  the 
same  qualifications  required  of  members 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3).  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  2(b). 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  independent 
agencies,  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties. 

(e)  The  Administration  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mall  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

COMFENSATION  OP  MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
home  or  a  regular  place  of  business  and  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Democratic 
leader.  Senator  Btrd,  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  mandating  a  study  of  the 
future  organizational  needs  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  This 
is  an  important  bill  that  deserves  swift 
consideration  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate,  for  there  is  no 
greater  task  at  hand  than  the  maximi- 
zation of  safety  for  the  flying  public. 

The  PAA  was  first  proposed  in  the 
mid-1950's  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
recognition  of  the  increasing  need  for 
improved  aviation  safety  standards. 
The  primary  impetus  for  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  in 
which  Congress  created  the  PAA,  was 
the  tragic  midair  collision  in  1956  of 
two  commercial  aircraft  over  the 
Grand  Canyon,  in  which  128  people 
were  killed. 

In  its  current  charter,  the  PAA  is 
charged  with  both  ensuring  the  safe 
control  of  the  airspace  as  well  as  the 
promotion,  encouragement,  and  devel- 


opment of  civil  aeronautics.  This  dual 
directive  made  sense  in  1958,  as  the 
Nation's  network  of  airlines  was  Just 
beginning  to  grow  and  prosper.  Howev- 
er, today,  when  the  airline  industry 
carries  millions  of  passengers  daily 
and  impacts  nearly  every  aspect  of  our 
lives,  we  can  legitimately  question 
whether  or  not  one  agency  should  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  both  mat- 
ters. 

This  question  has  never  been  more 
important  than  in  today's  deregulated 
environment.  In  1978.  when  Congress 
approved  airline  deregtilation,  there 
was  clearly  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  dimimition  of  aviation  safety.  Yet, 
in  the  intervening  years,  we  have  seen 
one  act  sifter  another  where  safety  has 
taken  a  backseat  to  either  political 
considerations  or  the  blind  adherence 
to  a  free-market,  hands-of f  approach. 

Others,  most  notably  the  major  air- 
lines, have  also  seen  problems  with  the 
current  structure  of  the  PAA.  Recent- 
ly, the  Air  Transport  Association  de- 
veloped a  proposal  to  transfer 
responsibilities  for  air  traffic  control, 
airport  development,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  user  taxes  to  a  public  corpora- 
tion. While  this  proposal  has  not  yet 
been  finalized  and  I  am  not  endorsing 
it,  this  is  a  clear  indication  that 
others,  including  those  who  use  the 
airways  most,  believe  the  flying  public 
could  benefit  from  change  in  the 
present  structure  of  the  PAA. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  is 
the  first  step  toward  strengthening 
this  Nation's  long-term  commitment 
to  aviation  safety.  It  would  establish  a 
Study  Commission  to  undertake  a 
complete  review  of  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  means  by 
which  the  PAA  could  most  efficiently 
and  effectively  perform  its  responsibil- 
ities and  increase  aviation  safety.  The 
seven  members  of  the  Commission 
woiUd  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  None  of  these  individuals 
could  be  employed  by  or  financially 
cotmected  with  the  aviation  industry. 
Rather,  they  would  be  selected  from 
the  highest  levels  of  corporate  man- 
agement and  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Study  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  timing  is  particularly  im- 
portant because  the  current  authoriza- 
tion for  the  PAA  expires  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1987.  The  conclusions  of  this 
study  group  will  therefore  greatly 
affect  the  shape  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  that  must  be  approved 
next  year. 

With  the  recent  spate  of  accidents, 
as  well  as  the  rash  of  problems  related 
to  air  traffic  control,  maintenance  and 
safety  inspections,  the  level  of  confi- 


dence In  the  Federal  Government  to 
ensure  safety  for  air  travelers  has 
become  increasingly  under  fire.  I  be- 
lieve this  type  of  Commission  Is  pre- 
cisely what  is  needed  to  shake  up  the 
current  decisioimiaking  framework 
and  move  the  PAA  closer  toward  its 
most  important  mandate  of  ensuring 
aviation  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  our  efforts  to  enstire  a  continued 
commitment  to  excellence  in  aviation 
safety. 

BCr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  minority  leader  yield  briefly  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 

Bir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  for  his  statement  on 
airline  safety.  This  is  a  very  important 
issue. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  his  speech  on  Saturday  in  Wiscon- 
sin. A  niunber  of  people  have  com- 
mented to  me  on  the  importance  of 
this.  The  Senator,  as  I  understand, 
stressed  the  importance  of  providing 
capable  and  competent  people  in  the 
airports  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  passengers  when  they  get  on 
planes. 

In  this  era  of  terrorism,  I  cannot 
think  of  any  action  that  is  more 
timely  or  more  appropriate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  made  an  excellent 
statement.  As  I  say,  the  people  from 
Wisconsin  are  behind  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  especially 
appreciate  his  comments.  I  know  of 
his  long  interest  in  the  safety  of  air 
passengers,  of  his  long  interest  in  the 
traveling  public,  his  long  interest  in 
the  airline  industry.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROZMntK]  may  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  the  bill  I  have  Jtist  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  need 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  1 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  1  minute  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  leader 
very,  very  much. 


SENATE  TAKES  HISTORIC 
ACTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  took  a  truly  historic  action  yes- 
terday in  voting  down— by  a  better 
than  3-to-l  margin— the  administra- 
tion proposal  to  sell  $354  million  in 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  Senate  had  explicitly  re- 
jected an  arms  sale  requested  by  a 
President. 

President  Reagan,  asked  for  his  reac- 
tion at  his  press  conference  in  Tokyo, 
smiled  and  replied:  "Just  wait  until 
the  old  man  gets  home." 

Well,  he  may  be  in  for  a  surprise. 
Now  that  the  "old  man"  is  back  home, 
he  will  find  that  the  situation  in  Con- 
gress is  the  same  as  it  was  before  he 
left. 

The  Senate  made  clear  that  it  does 
not  consider  it  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
advanced  weapons  to  nations  that  con- 
sistently scorn  U.S.  interests.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  House  is  about  to  take  the 
same  position  today  and  just  as  em- 
phatically. 

By  day's  end,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress vrlll  have  voted  down  this  pro- 
posed arms  sale  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. 

Another  historic  first. 

If  there  is  a  Presidential  veto— and 
presumably  that  wiU  be— I  am  increas- 
ingly confident  that  Congress  will 
override  it.  And  that  would  make  still 
more  history. 

I  reserve  any  time  that  is  left  for  the 
minority  leader. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins]. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  I  shall 
make  her  statement  under  her  special 
order  this  morning. 

GAS  Action  Plan 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
during  my  special  order,  I  laid  out  some  of 
the  recent  changes  In  attitude  of  some  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  toward 
the  war  on  drugs.  Today  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss how  these  new  attitudes  affected  the 
outcome  of  the  OAS  Specialized  Conference 
on  Narcotics  Trafficking,  and  assess  the 
Impact  of  this  Conference  on  the  war  on 
drugs. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  conference 
were  summarized  In  the  so-called  action 
plan  that  was  approved  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference.  The  purpose  of  the  action 
plan  is  to  present  the  OAS  with  a  blueprint 
for  actions  that  it  can  adopt  and  implement 
as  part  of  its  initiative  against  the  Illegal 
drug  trade.  This  action  plan  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  to  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  meeting  in  November 
before  the  ball  can  get  rolling  on  any  of 
these  proposals. 


The  action  plan  oonilsts  of  three  sections 
composed  of  recommendations  to  member 
states  regarding  actions  on  topics  such  ac 
The  prevention  of  Improper  demand  for  and 
abuse  of  druga,  combatting  the  unlawful 
production  and  supplying  of  drugi  and  gen- 
eral measures  to  combat  the  illldt  use  and 
production  of  and  traffkUng  In  drugs.  The 
fourth  and  last  section  deals  with  the  specif- 
ic recommendations  to  the  OAS  General  As- 
sembly and  Its  ancillary  organizations. 

A  number  of  these  recommendations  to 
member  states  are  encouraging,  and  If  fol- 
lowed could  make  significant  contributions 
to  the  war  on  drugs.  Naturally,  each  nation 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  these  recommen- 
dations, but  their  presence  In  the  document 
indicates  that  they  are  not  merely  the  un- 
reasonable requests  of  the  gringos,  but  that 
they  have  standing  In  the  eyes  of  many  of 
their  Latin  American  colleagues. 

Some  of  the  most  helpful  of  these  recom- 
mendations call  for  the:  (1)  carrying  out  of 
epidemiological  and  other  studies  to  gather 
more  facts  on  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
drug  abuse  within  each  country,  (2)  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  mechanisms  for  an 
exchange  of  information  on  various  aspects 
of  illegal  drug  trafficking,  (3)  study  and  pos- 
sible adoption  of  model  legislation  relating 
to  issues  such  as  the  forfeiture  and  seizure 
of  assets,  and  money  laundering,  (4)  control 
of  precursor,  solvents  and  other  chemical 
used  in  the  production  of  Illegal  drugs,  (S) 
establishment  of  Judicial,  police  and  cus- 
toms cooperation  mechanisms  between 
member  states.  (6)  eradication  of  Illegal 
crops.  (7)  the  encouragement  of  the  use  ''.' 
Private  Voluntary  Organizations  CPVOsj 
especially  In  the  areas  of  drug  use  preven- 
tion and  treatment,  and  (8)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  central  agency  within  a 
country  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  each  country's  antidrug  effort 

There  are  many  other  recommendations, 
some  helpful  and  some  less  helpful,  but 
these  that  I  have  listed  Indicate  some  of  the 
areas  of  common  emphasis  between  VS. 
policy  goals  and  those  recognized  by  the 
OAS  conference. 

The  action  plan  also  called  for  the  OAS 
and  some  of  Its  ancillary  organizations  to 
take  certain  steps  as  well.  Some  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  steps  are:  (1)  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Inter-American  Drug  Control 
Commission  modeled  after  the  OAS  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  help  Implement  the 
action  plan,  (2)  a  charge  to  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee  to  examine  possi- 
ble mechanisms  such  as  extradition  treaties 
and  other  forms  of  legal  cooperation  In  the 
war  on  drugs,  and  (3)  Instructions  to  the 
OAS  Secretariat  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  "the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
unlawful  trafficking  In  the  region." 

Almost  as  Important  as  what  is  Included  In 
the  action  plan  Is  what  is  left  out.  Left  out 
Is  a  regional  fund  for  drug  abuse  that  would 
needlessly  duplicate  the  work  of  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  [UNFDAC]. 
Also  left  out  are  any  mechanisms  to  Imple- 
ment the  often  discussed  Idea  of  sharing  the 
seized  or  forfeited  drug  assets  among  the 
nations  involved  in  the  trafficking.  In  addi- 
tion, left  unmentioned  were  Informal  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  OAS  Secretary 
General  and  the  PVO's  to  expand  their 
mutual  cooperation  In  the  areas  of  drug 
abuse  control,  rehabilitation,  education  and 
treatment.  In  fact,  this  last  action  may  be 
one  of  the  areas  In  which  we  see  the  quick- 
est tangible  results  of  the  Rio  conference. 

I  am  pleased  but  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Rio  conference.  I  am  pleased 
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that  ft  number  of  important  priorities  for  ef- 
fective drug  ftbuae  control  were  endorsed  by 
the  conference  and  a  number  of  other  ideas 
that  would  have  moved  the  OA8  into  unpro- 
ductive areas  were  avoided.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, however,  because  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  In  which  the  Rio  action  plan  could 
have  been  strengthened  such  as  highlight- 
ing the  positive  role  that  can  be  played  by 
PVOs;  giving  a  clearer  message  on  the  unac- 
ceptability  of  any  Illegal  drug  use;  and 
stronger  endorsement  of  extradition  treaties 
and  mutual  legal  assistance  treaties— to 
mention  only  a  few. 

Some  have  characterized  the  results  of 
the  Rio  conference  as  an  expression  of  polit- 
ical will  by  the  states  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  their  determination  to  fight  the 
drug  traffickers.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  intention  of  these  nations  to  demon- 
strate their  political  will.  So  far,  aU  we  have 
are  words.  Political  wiU  requires  action. 

I  lielieve  the  Jury  is  still  out  on  the  Rio 
conference.  It  would  be  unresisonable  to 
expect  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  to 
take  coordinated  actions  against  the  drug 
traffickers  without  some  Idnd  of  a  plan. 
Now  the  Rio  conference  has  given  us  that 
plan.  For  that  reason  a  conference  like  the 
one  in  Rio  was  necessary,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  have  a  plan  doesn't  mean  that  it 
will  ever  amount  to  anything. 

If  we  reaUy  expect  to  look  back  and  see 
this  conference  in  Rio  as  the  beginning  of 
an  important  effort  in  the  war  on  drugs, 
much  hard  work  remains  to  be  done:  The 
Commission  that  was  recommended  needs 
to  be  established,  properly  constituted  and 
well  staffed:  the  propceals  for  model  legisla- 
tion, and  various  forms  of  international  co- 
operation need  to  be  put  into  place.  With- 
out these  and  other  concrete  steps,  the  Rio 
conference  will  have  been  a  waste  of  time. 
But  with  the  proper  followthrough,  the  Rio 
conference  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  successful  phase  in  war  on  drugs. 


RECCXiNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCONNELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
member  of  the  American  Motorcyclist 
Association  in  Michig^an  entered  about 
100  amateur  motocross  races  over  a  4- 
year  period.  But  after  being  injured  in 
a  spili  which  did  not  involve  any  other 
rider,  he  sued  the  track  owner  and  the 
American  Motorcyclist  Association, 
apparently  charging  that  no  one  had 
sufficiently  warned  him  that  motorcy- 
cle racing  is  dangerous. 

The  insurance  company  for  the  de- 
fense settled  the  case  for  an  undis- 
closed amount,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  subsequent  informal  poll  of 
Jury  members  showed  they  thought 
the  case  had  no  merit. 

Mr.  President,  the  incident  I  just 
mentioned  was  described  in  an  article 
in  the  Jime  1986  edition  of  American 
Motorcyclist.  The  article,  titled  "The 
Liability  Crisis."  relates  similar  situa- 


tions and  effectively  describes  how  the 
liability  insurance  crisis  is  threatening 
organized,  sanctioned  motorcycle 
racing. 

As  the  author  states,  "Over  the  past 
6  months,  the  liability  crisis  has 
become  a  household  word."  The  arti- 
cle points  to  a  variety  of  causes  for 
this  crisis— bad  business  practices  by 
insurance  companies,  an  out-of -control 
tort  sjrstem,  and  an  attitude  among 
many  people  that  "even  when  a  per- 
son's injuries  are  caused  by  his  own  ac- 
tions, he  is  apt  to  expect  that  someone 
else  should  pay." 

This  is  graphically  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  nearly  30  active  civil 
suits  pending  against  the  motorcyclists 
and  their  local  chapters,  two-thirds 
were  filed  by  race  participants.  And 
most  of  these  people  are  members  who 
had  signed  a  release  stating  they  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  their  own  ac- 
tions. 

This  organization  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  putting  together  a  task  force  to 
help  local  chapters  deal  with  liability 
insurance  problems.  The  task  force 
has  liability  information  kits  available 
for  members  and  conducts  workshops 
for  its  chapters. 

In  an  accompanying  article,  "Legis- 
lative Reform  Deemed  Necessary," 
American  Motorcyclist  looks  at  legisla- 
tive relief  for  the  liability  crisis.  Nota- 
bly, the  article  points  out  that  even  if 
the  insurance  industry  is  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  crisis,  "it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  deny  that  the  American  tori 
system  is  out  of  control  and  that  legis- 
lative reform  is  essential."  The  article 
cites  the  bill  I  introduced,  the  Litiga- 
tion Abtise  Reform  Act  of  1986,  S. 
2046,  as  a  good  start  in  that  direction. 
This  bill,  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  is  aimed  at  reforming  excesses 
in  our  tori  system,  excesses  which  di- 
rectly affect  liability  insurance  premi- 
ums and  in  many  cases,  the  very  avail- 
ability of  such  insurance. 

These  reforms  include  caps  on  pain 
and  suffering  awaids,  allowing  large 
damage  awards  to  be  paid  out  over  the 
plaintiff's  lifetime  and  offsetting  jury 
awards  in  amounts  equal  to  payments 
received  from  private  insurance.  The 
bill  also  takes  aim  at  the  excesses  of 
some  attorneys  by  setting  their  contin- 
gency fees  on  a  fixed  scale  and  by  pe- 
nalizing attorneys  who  file  "nuisance" 
suits. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article  so 
effectively  describes  how  the  liability 
crisis  and  the  need  for  tort  reform  af- 
fects yet  another  facet  of  American 
life,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  Its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  American  Motorcyclist,  June  1986] 

Thk  Liabiutt  Crisis 
A  professional  gymnast  injured  during  a 
complicated  flip  from  a  trampoline  sues  a 


mat  manufacturer  and  receives  an  award  of 
$14.7  mlUlon. 

A  man  who  was  seriously  cut  by  a  broken 
dish  receives  $804,000  from  Coming  because 
the  company  failed  to  warn  him  that  the 
dishes  might  fall  and  shatter  if  stacked  five 
deep. 

A  passenger  on  an  airplane  in  Mlnneaota 
makes  a  wisecrack  that  the  plane  will  crash 
and  has  to  pay  a  fellow  passenger  who 
claims  emotional  distress. 

A  California  tree  trinuner  charges  that 
Hostess  cupcakes  gave  him  "toxic  Junk  syn- 
drome." 

A  Pennsylvania  mother  whose  baby 
choked  on  peanut  butter  alleges  that  the 
manufacturer  was  at  fault  for  not  labeling 
the  product  as  dangerous  to  infants. 

A  woman  sues  a  San  Jose  minister  for  $6 
million  because  he  violated  her  privacy  by 
disclosing  her  confession  that  she  had  em- 
bezzled church  funds. 

We've  aU  heard  stories  like  these,  and  you 
may  have  dismissed  them  as  random  crazi- 
ness.  But  the  fact  is  that  such  liability  suits 
are  becoming  increasingly  common.  And 
plaintiffs  are  receiving  huge  amounts  at  an 
alarming  rate  from  Jury  awards  and  insur- 
ance company  settlements. 

Over  the  past  six  months,  the  liability 
crisis  has  t>ecome  a  household  term.  It's 
been  the  subject  of  stories  in  such  diverse 
publications  as  "The  Wall  Street  Journal," 
"Forbes,"  "U.S.  News  and  World  Report" 
and  "Sports  Illustrated." 

The  liability  crisis  is  hardly  the  kind  of 
subject  you  normally  see  discussed  in  the 
pages  of  AM,  nor  do  we  enjoy  tacliling  this 
topic.  But  as  with  practically  every  other 
segment  of  American  society,  organized  mo- 
torcycling has  become  a  victim  of  the  liabil- 
ity crisis,  bringing  possible  disaster  and  fi- 
nancial ruin  to  clubs  and  promoters  who  are 
not  adequately  prepared.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

A  Michigan  club  with  ample  assets  recent- 
ly rented  out  its  clubhouse  for  a  party  to  an 
organization  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
motorcycling.  An  alcohol-related  auto  acci- 
dent after  the  party  resulted  in  a  suit 
naming  the  club,  though  it  had  no  involve- 
ment in  dispensing  alcohol.  Eventually,  the 
suit  against  the  motorcycle  club  was  dis- 
missed, but  its  insurance  company  canceled 
its  liability  policy.  A  new  carrier  has  not  yet 
been  found  and  the  club  remains  totally  ex- 
posed. 

An  enduro  rider  in  Pennsylvania  struck  a 
car  on  a  public  road  and  was  sued  by  the 
automobile  owner.  The  motorcyclist  coun- 
tersued  the  Valley  Forge  Trail  Riders,  the 
East  Coast  Enduro  Association  and  the 
AMA,  alleging  that  they  had  failed  to  ade- 
quately provide  for  his  safety. 

Two  motorcyclists  collided  on  a  poker  run 
in  New  Jersey.  The  passenger  of  one  sued 
her  date  for  negligent  operation,  plus  the 
Golden  Arrow  Motorcycle  Club  and  the 
AMA  for  using  a  dangerous  road.  The  club 
settled  separately,  but  left  the  other  defend- 
ants in  the  fray.  The  woman  continued  her 
suit  against  the  other  defendants  and  the 
AMA's  insurance  company  settled  for  an  un- 
disclosed amount. 

An  AMA  member  in  Michigan  entered  ap- 
proximately 100  amateur  motocross  races 
over  a  four-year  period.  After  being  injured 
in  a  spill  with  no  other  rider  involved,  he 
sued  the  track  owner,  AMA  district  14  and 
the  AMA,  charging  that  no  one  had  suffi- 
ciently warned  him  that  motorcycle  racing 
is  dangerous.  The  insurance  company  for 
the  defense  settled  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  subse- 


qumt    informal    poU    of    Jury    members 
showed  that  the  case  had  no  merit 

An  AMA  member  was  injured  in  a  TT  race 
In  California.  He  sued  the  lightweight  Mo- 
torcycle Club,  an  individual  AMA  official. 
Ascot  Park  and  the  AMA  claiming  that 
they  failed  to  run  the  race  in  a  safe  manner. 
He  also  charged  that  he  assumed  all  AMA 
members  automatically  have  medical  insur- 
ance and  that  no  one  advised  him  otherwise. 
An  ATV  rider  entered  an  event  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  collided  with  another  partici- 
pant allegedly  due  to  a  faulty  throttle.  He 
sued  the  ATV  manufacturer,  the  dealer  who 
sold  the  ATV.  a  goggles  manufacturer. 
Rocky  Ridge  Riders  Motorcycle  Club  and 
the  AMA.  The  charges  included  sponsoring 
an  event  nm  by  an  Incompetent  club,  fail- 
ure to  warn  that  the  organizers  were  incom- 
petent, failure  to  require  inspection  of  the 
vehicle,  failure  to  protect  the  plaintiff  from 
risk  and  faUure  to  warn  the  plaintiff  that 
other  participants  were  incompetent. 

A  rider  was  "imexpectedly  and  violently 
thrown  from  his  motorcycle"  during  a  prac- 
tice lap  at  a  race  in  West  Virginia.  His  suit 
does  not  say  what  threw  him,  but  he  has 
charged  two  promoters,  five  individuals,  a 
track,  a  club  and  the  AMA  with  negligently 
constructing  a  difficult  course,  failure  to 
warn  of  extreme  and  outrageous  danger, 
faUure  to  test  the  course  and  employing  in- 
competent race  officials. 

During  a  Michigan  ice  race,  a  rider  collid- 
ed with  two  others.  One  died  and  the  other 
was  permanently  disabled.  Each  received 
$50,000  settlements  and  the  suiU  against 
the  rider  and  club  were  dismissed.  However, 
the  plaintiffs  continue  their  suit  against  the 
AMA  and  the  township  of  Mills,  Michigan. 

A  rider  who  fell  during  a  road  tour  in  Cali- 
fornia sued  Kern  County,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Santa  Barbara  Riders  Associa- 
tion, AMA  District  37,  two  dealerships  and 
U.S.  Suzuki.  He  alleges  that  loose  gravel, 
other  debris  and  sharp  curves  caused  him  to 
fall.  He  alleges  that  a  dealer  failed  to  prop- 
erly repair  his  motorcycle,  which  caused 
him  to  fall.  He  also  alleges  that  Suzuki 
made  a  motorcycle  with  a  defective  wheel 
and  fork,  which  caused  him  to  fall.  The  suit 
caused  the  district  organization  to  tempo- 
rarily lose  its  insurance. 

An  11-year-old  boy  was  struck  by  a  motor- 
cycle rider  at  the  Lake  George,  New  York, 
Winter  Carnival.  The  rider  was  not  partici- 
pating in  the  AMA-sanctioned  race  at  the 
carnival,  but  was  riding  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  for  his  own  amusement.  The  rider  was 
sued  personally,  but  that  suii  was  dismissed 
when  it  was  determined  that  he  had  no  in- 
surance. The  suit  for  over  $600,000  in  dam- 
ages continues  against  the  Lake  George 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  officers  of  the  Lake 
George  Winter  Carnival,  the  Capitol  Area 
Trail  Riders  and  the  AMA 

A  race  fan  at  the  DuQuoin  MUe  ran  his 
motorcycle  over  a  sleeping  camper  at  5  a.m. 
The  injured  party  sued  the  rider,  the  camp- 
ground manager,  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair 
Association,  the  promoter,  the  First  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  (because  it  holds  a  note 
on  the  fairground  property),  the  AMA  and 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
simply  because  they  sponsor  the  national 
series. 

There  are  two  suits  against  the  AMA 
pending  in  California  resulting  from  events 
that  were  not  even  AMA-sanctioned.  The 
plaintiffs  allege  that  if  AMA  events  were 
ever  run  on  the  track  in  the  past,  the  AMA 
should  be  held  responsible  to  warrant 
safety! 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  current  litiga- 
tion active  against  the  AMA.  ite  districts 


and  AMA-chartered  clubs.  Of  the  nearly  SO 
active  suits,  one-third  were  filed  by  specta- 
tors while  two-thirds  were  filed  by  partici- 
pants, most  of  whom  were  AMA  members 
who  signed  a  release  stating  that  they  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 
Clearly,  the  type  of  liability-suit  cradness 
affecting  all  of  America  has  hit  the  motor- 
cycle community  as  well. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  every- 
where. You  can  see  them  In  Insurance  policy 
cancellations  without  direct  cause,  drastical- 
ly higher  Insurance  premltmis  for  reduced 
coverage  and  a  refusal  of  Insurance  compa- 
nies to  take  on  new  risks. 

What  has  caused  the  liability  crisis  is  the 
subject  of  a  bitter  finger-pointing  debate  be- 
tween insurance  executives  and  lawyers, 
each  accusing  the  other  of  greed  and  short- 
sightedness. 

The  insurance  industry  claims  that  the  li- 
ability crisis  is  the  result  of  recent  cata- 
strophic losses  and  unprecedented  higher 
awards  by  juries  for  claims  that  policy  writ- 
ers never  intended  to  cover.  Insurers  point 
out  that  1984  was  the  worst  loss  year  in  two 
decades,  and  that  the  catastrophes  experi- 
enced worldwide  are  the  worst  since  the 
1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 
Aside  from  these  real  losses,  they  claim  that 
liberal  Judges,  creative  lawyers  and  generous 
Juries  are  saddling  them  with  responsibil- 
ities and  huge  payments  that  were  never 
contemplated  when  policies  and  premiums 
were  originally  structured. 

Insurance  companies,  however,  do  not  so 
readily  admit  to  the  self-serving  and  short- 
sighted business  practices  that  contributed 
to  the  current  poor  insurance  climate.  For 
example,  if  American  courts  have  become  a 
kind  of  lottery  where  injured  parties  can 
demand  big  awards  from  defendants  who 
are  actually  not  negligent  or  at  fault,  it's 
largely  because  Insurance  companies  have 
been  so  prone  to  settle  cases  rather  than 
fight.  The  most  frivolous  kind  of  suit  today 
stands  a  better  than  even  chance  of  netting 
a  hundred-thousand  dollars  or  more  for  a 
plaintiff  and  his  lawyer. 

While  the  statements  by  insurance  compa- 
nies about  unprecedented  and  unpredictable 
losses  may  be  true,  their  current  plight  is 
also  complicated  by  greedy  investment  prac- 
tices during  the  last  decade.  It  is  not  unusu- 
al for  Insurance  companies  to  pay  out  more 
in  claims  than  they  earn  in  premiums. 
Theoretically,  these  losses  are  offset  by  in- 
vestment income,  enabling  Insurers  to  make 
profite  while  they  offer  cUenU  bargain 
rates. 

However,  during  the  1970s  when  Interest 
rates  were  high,  the  Insurance  companies 
let  that  theory  get  the  better  of  them.  They 
cut  prices  In  competition  for  the  premium 
dollar,  believing  that  future  losses  could 
never  offset  the  l>onanza  they  were  making 
In  various  Investment  markets.  They  were 
wrong.  Interest  rates  fell  and  claims  grew. 

As  a  result,  the  liability  industry  reports  it 
has  suffered  over  $55  billion  in  underwriting 
losses  since  1979— $31  billion  in  1984  alone— 
that  overall  operations  were  $6  billion  into 
the  hole  in  1986  and  that  the  red  ink  is  pro- 
jected to  plunge  rapidly  deeper  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Blaming  lawyers  for  their 
plight,  insurers  have  begim  to  dump  poor 
risks  and  increase  premiums  200.  300,  even 
400  percent  or  more  in  an  effort  to  get  well 
financially. 

There's  no  question  that  a  hyperactive 
legal  profession  is  a  great  contributor  to  the 
crisis  as  well.  Today  there  are  more  than 
700.000  lawyers  in  America,  roughly  one  for 
every  400  Americans.  Whereas  a  decade  ago 


law  was  considered  a  oonaervatlve  prof  easlon 
that  prohibited  or  discouraged  advertising 
and  solicitation,  today  lawyers  use  every 
promotional  tecimlque  ImaginaWe  to  com- 
pete for  business  and  enoouraie  Utlgatton. 
For  instance,  there  Is  a  lawyer  In  Michigan 
who  obtains  the  names  of  motoerossers  who 
take  a  spill,  then  calls  them  the  foUowtng 
week  to  offer  his  services.  In  one  decade, 
product  liability  suits  have  Increased  from 
about  1.600  lawsuits  per  year  to  nearly 
14.000  per  year.  Between  1978  and  1983, 
there  were  12  million  lawsuits  filed  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1984  there  was  one  dvil  action 
for  every  16  Americans. 

Attracted  by  ever-higher  awards,  lawyers 
are  inventing  and  testing  altogether  new 
theories  of  responsibility.  A  Maryland  court 
has  held  that  handgun  manufacturers  can 
be  forced  to  pay  damages  resulting  from 
shootings.  In  short,  direct  negligence  is  no 
longer  a  significant  factor  in  granting 
awards. 

Instead  of  asking,  "Did  someone  do  wrong, 
and  did  It  cause  injury?"  courts  today  are 
operating  on  the  premise,  "A  person  has 
been  hurt  and  someone  has  to  pay.  Who  has 
the  most  money  to  take  care  of  this  peraont 
Who  has  the  deepest  pockets?  Deep  pockets, 
unfortunately,  will  more  than  likely  become 
a  household  term  in  the  near  future  as  welL 
It  indicates  the  person  or  organization  with 
the  most  assets. 

Today,  personal  Injury  suits  frequently 
have  little  to  do  with  Justice.  Rather,  the 
American  court  system  has  bec6me  a  liind 
of  welfare  agency  devoted  to  redistributing 
wealth  with  little  regard  for  responsibility, 
fault  or  blame. 

With  some  Justification,  lawyers  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  they  are  Jtist  doing  their 
Job,  dutifully  serving  a  litigation-crazy  socie- 
ty. And  that  brings  us  to  the  third  major 
cause  of  the  liability  crisis:  an  American  so- 
ciety with  a  radinliy  changing  sense  of 
values  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Even  when  a  person's 
injuries  are  caused  by  his  own  actions,  he  Is 
apt  to  expect  that  someone  else  should  pay. 
Not  too  long  ago  organized  motorcycling 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  family  atmosphere  that 
offered  some  protection  from  the  wont 
abuses  of  liability  law.  Few  motorcyclists 
would  dream  of  using  their  fellow  riders  or 
event  organizers.  They  understood  the  risks 
and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
This  atmosphere  no  longer  prevails,  and  the 
growing  file  of  litigation  reveals  several 
trends  of  which  clubs  and  promoters  must 
be  wary. 

Suits  are  being  filed  with  increasing  fre- 
quency by  participanu.  Until  this  year,  the 
AMA  required  specUtor  liabiUty  insurance 
at  racing  events  and  recommended  coverage 
against  sulU  by  participants.  Suddenly,  par- 
ticipants have  become  the  dominant  cause 
of  liability  litigation.  Event  organizers  can 
no  longer  rely  on  an  unwritten  code  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  good  will  among 
participanu.  Participant  legal  liability  in- 
surance has  become  essential. 

District  organizations  are  vulnerable. 
Until  recently,  district  organisations  were 
recognized  as  voluntary  governmental  struc- 
tures providing  a  bridge  between  the  nation- 
al organization  and -the  local  club,  and  they 
were  left  alone.  Now,  district  organisations 
have  Just  become  one  more  defendant  to  be 
hit  by  shotgun  suiU  aimed  at  everybody 
with  the  intention  of  finding  someone  with 
vulnerable  assets.  The  coverage  that  the 
AMA  has  purchased  for  1986,  at  double  the 
1986  cost,  names  recognised  districU  as  ad- 
ditional insureds.  To  complete  the  protec- 
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tion.  It  is  essential  that  underlying  cover- 
ages bought  by  event  organizers  also  name 
the  districts. 

Suits  are  no  longer  something  that 
happen  only  at  competition  events.  Sudden- 
ly, the  organizers  of  road  events  have 
become  targets  for  litigation.  Because  of  the 
catastrophic— albeit  infrequent— nature  of 
road  accidents  and  because  several  networks 
of  lawyers  have  been  formed  to  stimulate 
litigation  by  street  riders.  Association  offi- 
cials see  organized  road  events  as  a  critical 
area  for  coverage.  Clubs  that  organize  unin- 
sured road  events,  especially  if  they  have 
property  and  other  assets,  are  inviting  trou- 
ble. Even  individuals  who  belong  to  a  club 
could  be  found  personally  responsible. 
Therefore,  AMA-sanctioned  road  events  will 
require  coverage  in  1986. 

The  American  Motorcyclist  Association  is 
searching  for  solutions  to  the  liability  crisis. 
AMA  President  Ed  Youngblood  said,  "It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  preoccupsrlng,  all- 
encompassing  problems  that  the  Association 
has  faced.  Our  trustees,  senior  staff  and 
many  volunteer  officials  have  had  their 
time  dominated  by  it  in  recent  months. 
While  wrestling  with  the  short-term  head- 
aches, like  where  and  how  to  get  coverage  at 
an  affordable  price,  we've  been  forced  to 
step  back  and  rethink  every  aspect  of  the 
AMA  in  an  effort  to  find  new,  creative  ways 
to  safeguard  the  Association,  its  districts, 
and  its  clubs." 

What  does  the  future  hold?  For  the  AMA 
and  American  society  and  business  in  gener- 
al, most  experts  agree  that  there  are  no 
short-term  solutions.  Some  believe  that 
under  current  practices,  insurance  compa- 
nies wUl  become  financially  sound  in  two  to 
three  years,  and  that  while  premiums  are 
not  ever  apt  to  return  to  previous  low  levels, 
perhaps  insurers  wiU  be  able  to  relax  the  re- 
strictions that  have  made  insurance  unavail- 
able, unaffordable  or  nearly  useless  for 
many  clients. 

However,  no  amount  of  premium  income 
can  offset  the  rampaging  greed  that  has 
become  possible  under  the  current  system. 
Plaintiffs'  lawyers  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  theories  they  will 
put  forward,  and  courts  have  established 
that  awards  will  be  granted  aU  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  alleged  damage.  Discipline 
and  responsibility  will  not  come  from  within 
the  system.  Regulation  and  limitations  must 
come  through  legislation,  and  this  may  be  a 
slow  process  since  our  lawmaking  bodies  are 
themselves  infested  by  lawyers. 

Even  if  insurance  industry  financial  ills  re- 
spond to  a  relatively  short-term  solution 
(two  to  three  years),  and  abuses  within  the 
legal  system  are  fixed  by  legislation  over  a 
medium  term  (two  to  five  years),  the  real, 
taproot  culprit  is  not  apt  to  be  weeded  out 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  Social  attitudes 
change  with  generations,  and  we  are  only 
now  begiiming  to  feel  the  devastating 
impact  of  attitudes  characteristic  of  what 
has  been  called  the  "me  generation." 

Parents  who  set  their  children  loose  unsu- 
pervised on  ATVs  and  then  appeal  to  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  condemn  the  product; 
mothers  who  want  peanut  butter  labeled  for 
danger:  fathers  who  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  race  motor  vehicles  then  sue  the 
race  organizers;  and  incomi>etent  motorcy- 
clists who  fall  on  public  roads  and  blame  ev- 
eryone but  themselves  are  all  symptomatic 
of  a  deep-seated  irresponsibility  and  selfish- 
ness that  will  likely  plague  our  society  for 
the  long  term. 

It's  not  a  bright  picture,  but  it's  one  that 
miut  change.  The  pendulum  will  swing  back 


to  center,  but  only  after  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  those  who  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  their  actions  and  who  feel  that  en- 
joyment can  frequently  involve  some  form 
of  risk,  realize  what  is  happening  to  society 
and  the  economy,  and  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  it. 

AMA's  Rksponsk  to  thk  Crisis 

By  October  1985,  the  financial  state  of  the 
liability  insurance  industry  was  beginning  to 
catch  the  notice  of  the  national  news  media. 
Several  precedent-setting  suits  against  the 
AMA,  district  organizations  and  clubs  aris- 
ing in  1984  and  1985  prompted  Association 
officials  to  question  the  adequacy  of  Asso- 
ciation coverage,  especially  in  regard  to  dis- 
trict organizations.  For  these  two  reasons,  a 
special  Insurance  Advisory  Committee  was 
created  within  the  1986  AMA  Congress. 

That  committee  recommended  a  minimum 
of  $1  million  spectator  legal  liability  and 
participant  legal  liability  insurance  for  all 
sanctioned  off-road  events.  It  also  recom- 
mended that  those  policies  specifically 
name  the  district  organizations  among  the 
insured  parties.  In  the  past,  off-road  pro- 
moters had  been  required  to  carry  $100,000 
in  spectator  liability  insurance  and  were  en- 
couraged to  purchase  an  equal  amount  of 
participant  liability  coverage. 

When  it  came  to  sanctioned  road  events, 
which  had  not  required  insurance  in  the 
past,  the  committee  encouraged  organizing 
clubs  to  plan  to  have  their  events  insured  in 
the  future,  perhaps  by  1987. 

The  Association  staff  began  to  work  with 
insurance  companies  in  an  attempt  to  piece 
together  coverage  that  would  meet  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  AMA  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  task 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  fact, 
AMA  officials  learned  that  the  cost  of  the 
Association's  blanket  liability  coverage,  the 
insurance  that  protects  the  AMA  itself  over 
and  above  the  coverage  provided  by  the  pro- 
moter, would  double  in  1986  while  coverages 
would  be  reduced  by  80  percent.  On  the 
basis  of  dollar-for-dollar  value,  that  repre- 
sented a  1.000  percent  increase  in  the  premi- 
lun. 

At  the  aimual  meeting  of  corporate  mem- 
bers in  Houston  on  January  30,  1986,  AMA 
President  Ed  Youngblood  warned  the  trust- 
ees that  the  crisis  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  organized  motorcycling.  He 
passed  along  information  from  a  January  22 
meeting  of  leaders  of  nearly  100  associations 
where  it  was  learned  that  many  had  their 
polices  cancelled  and  found  themselves 
unable  to  buy  insursuice  at  any  price. 

On  February  14,  Friday,  the  Association 
staff  finally  received  word  from  its  insur- 
ance broker.  The  million  dollar  minimum 
coverage  recommended  by  the  AMA  Con- 
gress was  out  of  the  question,  since  it  would 
require  a  premitmi  of  $700  or  more  for  each 
event  sanctioned— a  prohibitive  cost  for 
most  clubs  and  promoters.  Furthermore,  the 
company  providing  the  Association's  blan- 
ket coverage  said  that  coverage  would  not 
be  available  if  the  Association  sanctioned 
any  imlnsured  events,  including  road  events. 
The  program  would  go  into  effect  April  1. 
aUowing  the  AMA  less  than  45  days  to  re- 
spond and  notify  its  clubs. 

By  the  following  Tuesday.  February  18. 
Youngblood  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
AMA's  Finance  Committee,  legal  counsel 
and  insurance  broker  by  conference  call. 
That  lengthy  meeting  identified  a  series  of 
policy  options  to  be  reviewed  by  legal  coun- 
sel and  a  series  of  questions  to  be  posed  to 
the   insurance   carrier.   Answers  were   ob- 


tained over  the  next  several  days,  and  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  trustee!  waa  con- 
vened on  Tuesday,  February  2S,  (InaUitnc 
the  1986  program. 

Between  February  35  and  March  8,  len 
than  five  working  days,  the  Aaaoclatlon 
staff  printed  materials,  completed  a  m>niny 
to  clubs,  developed  a  workshop  on  the  llabQ- 
ity  crisis  and  notified  volunteer  leaden  of  a 
special  meeting  in  Daytona.  A  leadeiahip 
briefing  was  conducted  on  March  6. 

That  briefing  was  productive  enough  to 
convince  the  Association  to  take  its  work- 
shop program  on  the  road,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  April,  presentations 
were  given  in  15  states.  WhUe  the  situation 
remains  difficult  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  action  taken  by  AMA  employees,  trust- 
ees and  volunteer  leaders  has  quickly  spread 
the  word  to  our  clubs  and  districts  about  the 
biggest  threat  to  motorcycling  in  recent 
times. 

IjEgislativk  Rkform  Dbdikd  NmssAaT 

Under  the  current  circumstances,  it  is 
ironic  that  one  of  America's  insurance 
giants  markets  its  product  under  the  slogan. 
"Help  is  on  the  way."  It  Is  unlikely  that  real 
help  to  get  us  out  of  the  liability  crisis  will 
come  from  either  the  insurance  industry  or 
the  legal  professional.  Legislative  reform  is 
required. 

First,  it's  necessary  to  understand  the 
scope  of  the  problem.  Most  observers  con- 
cede that  the  American  liability  Insurance 
market  has  been  hard  hit,  both  by  rising 
claims  and  investment  losses.  However, 
Ralph  Nader  and  J.  Robert  Himter,  presi- 
dent, of  the  National  Insurance  Consumer 
Organization,  add  a  whole  new  wrinkle  to 
the  liability  crisis. 

Accusing  the  insurance  Industry  of  voodoo 
accounting,  they  say  that  losses  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  in  fact  a  claimed  $6 
billion  loss  in  1985  may  be  a  $5  billion 
profit,  including  dividends. 

False  reporting.  Hunter  believes,  is  all 
part  of  a  plan  by  the  industry  to  create  a 
false  liability  crisis  aimed  at  whipping 
American  citizens,  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment officials  into  a  frenzy  against  lawyers 
and  for  reform  of  the  tort  system— that  part 
of  the  law  dealing  with  liability  cases. 

Even  If  Hunter's  claim  is  partially  valid,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  Ameri- 
can tort  system  is  out  of  control  and  that 
legislative  reform  is  essential.  Perhaps  in 
the  process  controls  will  also  be  designed  for 
the  insurance  industry  that  will  eliminate 
the  dangerous  and  short-sighted  business 
practices  that  leave  premium  payers  the  vic- 
tims of  previous  bad  Investments. 

A  good  start  may  be  the  Litigation 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  sponsored  by  Kentucky 
Sen.  Mitch  McConnell,  with  White  House 
support.  McConnell's  bill  would  require: 

That  awards  of  more  than  $100,000  be 
paid  in  installments  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
plaintiff. 

That  jury  awards  be  reduced  by  offsetting 
payments  from  existing  private  Insurance, 

That  damages  for  pain  and  suffering 
would  have  a  ceiling  $100,000. 

That  attorneys'  contingent  fees  could  not 
exceed  35  percent  of  awards  for  economic 
losses. 

That  pimitlve  damages,  the  area  in  which 
some  of  the  largest  awards  are  made,  would 
not  be  paid  to  plaintiffs  and  lawyers,  but 
would  go  to  the  registry  of  the  trial  court, 
benefiting  the  economy  and  reducing  the 
tax  burden. 


That  plaintiffs  would  have  to  produce  evi- 
dence showing  that  harm  resulted  from  will- 
ful negUcenoe  and  a  conscious  disregvd  for 
safety. 

That  court  costs,  fees  and  expenses  would 
be  imposed  on  any  lawyer  who  initiated  a 
suit  merely  for  the  purpose  of  wrangling  an 
out-of-court  monetaxy  settlement. 

Unfortunately,  McConnell's  bill  would 
apply  only  to  federal  courts.  Because  law  is 
regulated  on  the  state  level,  the  problem  of 
tort  reform  does  not  have  one  solution.  It 
will  Tequire  50  solutions  to  make  American 
001 J  «8  responsible  institutions. 

ALTBHATIVS  SOLUnOHS  TO  THE  PROBLDf 

The  American  Motorcyclist  Association 
has  responded  to  the  liability  crisis  In  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  aimed  at  protecting  the  Associa- 
tion, its  clubs  and  district  organizations. 
Current  actions  include  the  following: 

Blanket  liability  coverage  has  been  pur- 
chased—at double  1985  costs— that  protects 
district  organizations  as  named  insureds. 

Tough  negotiations  with  insurers  have  re- 
sulted in  competition  event  coverages  at 
prices  lower  than  AMA  officers  expected. 
Coverages  have  been  restructured  to  provide 
underlying  coverage  for  district  organiza- 
tions. Coverage  for  road  events  has  been  ob- 
tained at  less  than  half  the  ^t  of  competi- 
tion event  coverage. 

An  emergency  "liability  audit"  has  been 
undertaken  to  re-evaluate  every  aspect  of 
the  Association.  By  the  time  you  read  this. 
the  Association's  trustees  will  be  considering 
an  array  of  recommended  techniques  to 
reduce  exposure  for  the  AMA.  its  districts 
and  chartered  clubs.  The  study  will  result  in 
new  guidance  materials  for  clubs  promoters 
and  districts. 

A  series  of  leadership  workshops  on  the  li- 
ability crisis  have  been  scheduled  through- 
out the  nation. 

"The  AMA  LiabUlty  Information  Kit"  has 
been  developed  for  clubs  and  promoters.  It 
will  be  continuously  updated  as  circum- 
stances change. 

In  the  area  of  long  term  solutions: 

The  AMA  has  Joined  the  American  Tort 
Reform  Association,  a  coalition  of  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  devoted  to  stopping  the 
abuses  that  are  taking  place  on  a  regular 
basis  through  liability  Utigation. 

The  government  relations  staff  is  moni- 
toring tort  reform  legislation  that  can  bene- 
fit the  AMA.  its  clubs  and  its  members  in 
the  long  run. 

The  idea  of  a  captive  insurance  organiza- 
tion serving  a  coalition  of  motorsports  orga- 
nizations is  under  consideration. 

A  SrmvivAL  Puuf  for  Orqanizsrs 
The  liability  crisis  has  made  many  clubs 
and  organizers  painfully  aware  of  their  vul- 
nerability any  time  they  organize  an  event 
and  charge  either  admission  or  an  entry  fee. 
Because  of  the  "deep  pockets"  approach  to 
litigation,  their  vulnerability  can  be  directly 
related  to  their  assets. 

The  AMA  recommends  that  organizers  of 
events  do  the  following: 

Conduct  a  legal  review  of  your  organiza- 
tion. Are  your  bylaws  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments in  order?  Are  you  Incorporated  and 
are  your  individual  officers  shielded  from  li- 
ability? Do  you  have  or  can  you  obtain  li- 
ability insurance  covering  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  your  directors  and  officers  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  "D  and  O  coverage")? 
Are  there  ways  to  reorganize  in  order  to 
protect  your  property  and  assets?  Is  your 
property  insured?  These  are  just  some  of 


the  questions  about  which  you  should  seek 
legal  advice. 

Shape  up  your  facility  and  improve  man- 
agement and  maintenance.  The  majority  of 
personal  injury  suits  result  from  what  is 
perceived  to  be  inadequate  fencing,  poor 
track  security  or  obstacles  on  the  course. 
These  are  problems  that  can  be  overcome 
with  a  little  attention  and  maintenance. 

Observe  safety  niles  and  use  good  Judg- 
ment. Don't  leave  racetrack  obstacles  unpro- 
tected and  don't  place  poker  run  check- 
points on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Do  a 
rules  review.  Have  your  club  officers  review 
AMA  rule  books  and  discuss  to  what  extent 
they  are  complying  with  basic  safety  rules. 

Require  releases.  Don't  let  anyone  enter 
your  event  who  has  not  signed,  or  for  whom 
a  parent  or  legal  guardian  has  not  signed,  a 
release  of  liability.  Set  up  a  reliable  system 
for  cataloging  and  storing  signed  releases. 
They're  no  good  to  you  If  you  can't  find 
them  later. 

Don't  go  imlnsured.  The  AMA  now  re- 
quires Insurance  as  a  part  of  Its  sanctioning 
process,  but  even  If  you  choose  not  to  sanc- 
tion your  event,  you  still  need  Insurance.  If 
you  are  organizing  events  without  liability 
coverage,  you  are  inviting  disaster. 

Make  sure  your  employees  or  club  person- 
nel imderstand  the  problem.  Keep  them 
mindful  of  risk.  Don't  leave  that  hose  lying 
out  where  someone  can  trip  over  it.  Don't 
Ignore  the  missing  haybale;  replace  it. 

Demand  discipline.  If  you  are  confonted 
by  an  uncooperative  particpant  who  wants 
to  defy  your  authority  or  ignore  the  rules, 
refund  his  money  Immediately  and  eject 
him  from  the  event.  The  kind  of  guy  who 
races  through  the  pits  or  continues  to  ride 
his  bike  around  the  camping  area  even  after 
he  has  been  asked  to  stop  Is  exactly  the 
kind  of  person  who  will  sue  you  when  he 
screws  up.  Oet  rid  of  him.  You  owe  It  to 
yourself,  your  Insurer  and  your  guests. 

Take  a  hard  look  at  the  role  alcohol  plays 
In  your  events.  If  you're  looking  the  other 
way  with  beer  in  the  pits,  you're  courting 
dlMster.  If  your  road  runs  can't  draw  a 
crowd  unless  there  is  ready  access  to  alco- 
hol, you  should  reevaluate  what  you're 
doing  and  who  you  are  appealing  to.  More 
and  more  suits  are  resulting  from  alcohol- 
related  accidents. 

Write  to  the  AMA  for  "The  AMA  LiabUlty 
Information  Kit."  Send  $2  for  postage  and 
handling  and  list  your  club  or  promoter 
name  and  number. 

FLATWOODS,  KY 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  pretty  frightening  to  think  of  a  city 
abruptly  shutting  down  Its  police,  fire, 
and  sanitation  services.  But  the  city  of 
Flatwoods,  KY,  was  on  the  brink  of 
doing  just  that  last  week,  not  because 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  that 
city's  services,  but  because  liability  in- 
surance could  not  be  obtained  for 
them. 

The  day  before  the  city  was  going  to 
shut  down  those  services,  it  was  able 
to  get  a  liability  policy  for  city  vehi- 
cles. However,  the  city  lacked  general 
liability  coverage  for  city  buildings. 
This  meant  the  city  faced  the  prospect 
of  not  being  able  to  open  its  city  park 
on  May  1,  the  park's  traditional  open- 
ing day.  It  also  meant  that  senior  citi- 
zens and  other  groups  might  not  be 
able  to  hold  meetings  as  planned  in 
the  new  $750,000  city  hall  complex. 


In  addition,  the  mayor  and  city 
council  had  considered  ratigning  until 
liability  coverage  was  finally  found  for 
them  3  weeks  ago. 

A  Kentucky  Municipal  League  study 
recently  showed  149  caaet  In  which 
cities  either  had  their  Insiu'anoe  poli- 
cies canceled  or  could  not  get  them  re- 
newed. 

Mr.  President,  fire,  police,  and  sani- 
tation protection  are  the  most  basic 
services  a  governmental  body  provides. 
To  have  these  services  jeopardized  by 
an  unavailability  of  insurance  indi- 
cates something  is  seriously  wrong  In 
our  society. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  8.  2046. 
which  if  made  Into  law  would  correct 
problems  in  our  tort  system  which 
have  contributed  to  the  national  liabil- 
ity insurance  crisis.  With  its  rules  re- 
garding damage  awards  and  the  ac- 
tions of  attorneys,  the  bill  would  bring 
some  sense  and  reliability  back  to  our 
civil  justice  system.  Under  a  more  sen- 
sible tort  system,  the  current  chaos  in 
the  liability  insiuiuice  industry  could 
be  brought  back  In  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  faced  by 
the  city  of  Flatwoods  are  effectively 
described  in  an  April  29  article  in  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  in  an  article 
titled  "Insurance  Loss  Is  Threatening 
Town  Services."  That  city  has  faced  a 
crisis  which  could  happen  to  a  number 
of  cities  across  the  coimtry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lexington  (KT)  Herald-Leader. 
Apr.  29, 19SS1 

iHStnuMct  Loss  Is  TmsATiiniio  Town 
SsRvica 

(By  Ray  Cohn) 

Police  and  fire  departments  In  the  north- 
eastern Kentucky  town  of  Flatwoods  will 
continue  to  operate  despite  an  insurance 
crisis  that  threatens  to  close  a  municipal 
park  and  meeting  rooms. 

The  Oreenup  County  town  of  8,500  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  eliminating  fire,  polloe 
and  sanitation  collection  services,  but  the 
city  yesterday  resolved  that  crisis  by  obtain- 
ing liability  insurance  for  its  vehicles. 

Flatwoods  Mayor  T.L.  "Lardy"  Groves,  in 
a  registered  letter  to  Gov.  Martha  Layne 
Collins  on  Friday,  had  said  the  city  would 
stop  those  services  at  11:59  p.m.  Wednesday 
unless  the  Insurance  was  obtained.  The 
letter  had  asked  the  governor  to  send  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Kentucky  SUte 
Police  to  patrol  the  town  in  the  absence  of 
city  police  and  firefighters. 

Although  the  most  Immediate  crisis  was 
resolved  yesterday,  the  city  stiU  ladta  gener- 
al liability  Insurance  for  its  buildings. 
Groves  was  hoping  that  Flatwoods  would  be 
able  to  obtain  building  coverage  within  48 
hours. 

Flatwoods'  problem  la  a  reflection  of  a  na- 
tional crisis  that  has  hit  Kentucky  particu- 
larly hard  since  the  Kentucky  Supreme 
Court  last  year  removed  the  sovereign  im- 
munity protection  that  cities  had  enjoyed 
against  lawsuits,  said  Ed  Griffin,  the  execu- 
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tive  director  of  the  Kentucky  Municipal 
League. 

He  said  two  municipalities— Douglas  Hills, 
a  fourth-class  city  in  Jefferson  County;  and 
Crestvlew,  a  small  town  in  Campbell 
County— had  to  shut  down  their  police  de- 
partments because  they  could  not  get  liabil- 
ity instirance.  He  said  state  and  county 
police  were  patrolUng  those  cities. 

Other  cities  have  seen  their  Insurance  pre- 
miums rise  by  as  much  as  900  percent,  Grif- 
fith said. 

Flatwoods,  a  suburb  of  Ashland,  had  man- 
aged to  obtain  liability  Insurance  on  its  vehi- 
cles from  a  Colimibus,  Ohio,  company  about 
two  months  ago.  Groves  said.  But  earlier 
this  month  the  company  cancelled  the 
policy  effective  midnight  Wednesday,  he 
said. 

Without  insurance  on  its  vehicles,  the  city 
would  have  had  to  stop  providing  fire,  police 
and  sanitation  services,  and  would  have  had 
to  curtail  such  services  as  water  and  sewer 
line  tap-ons.  Groves  said. 

"I  am  two-thirds'  h^py,"  Groves  said 
after  he  found  out  that  the  city  had  ob- 
tained the  insurance  for  its  vehicles.  "I  am 
not  happy  until  we  get  general  liability  in- 
surance." 

He  said  the  city  was  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting price  quotations  for  such  coverage  and 
that  he  was  hopeful  the  problem  would  be 
solved  soon. 

Without  general  liability  insurance,  the 
city  will  not  be  able  to  open  its  muncipal 
park,  which  usually  opens  May  1,  Groves 
said.  He  said  the  insurance  was  also  needed 
before  city  officials  would  let  senior  citizens 
and  other  groups  hold  meetings  in  the  new 
$750,000  city  hall  complex. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  municipal  pool 
would  be  available  even  without  general  li- 
ability coverage,  the  city  has  been  negotiat- 
ing to  have  the  Russell  YMCA  operate  the 
facility  under  a  lease  agreement. 

Groves  said  the  city  had  also  had  trouble 
obtaining  Insurance  for  its  elected  officials 
and  ttiat  he  and  the  city  council  members 
had  considered  resigning  untU  coverage  was 
obtained  about  two  weeks  ago. 

"I  don't  feel  like  I  should  be  sitting  here 
jeopardizing  myself,"  said  Groves,  a  retired 
railroad  switchman  who  was  first  elected 
mayor  in  1971  and  who  has  served  in  that 
position  since  then  with  the  exception  of  a 
five-year  stretch  after  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack. 

Griffin  said  a  municipal  league  survey 
before  this  year's  legislative  session  showed 
129  cases  in  which  cities  had  either  had 
their  insurance  policies  canceled  or  couldn't 
get  them  renewed.  An  updated  survey 
showed  149  cases. 

KKRTUCKT  UHlVEKSmXS 

Mr.  McCONNELL,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  country's  intellec- 
tual growth  stifled  because  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  insure.  That  is  admittedly 
an  extreme  scenario,  but  it  is  conceiva- 
ble. 

Since  February  4,  thousands  of  em- 
ployees at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
have  been  without  university-paid  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance.  The 
school's  old  policy  lapsed  on  that  date, 
and  since  then,  a  new  policy  has  been 
purchased.  But  it  only  covers  fewer 
than  70  of  the  university's  10,000  em- 
ployees and  trustees  for  actions  they 
take  on  the  job. 

And  this  policy  costs  $95,000  for  a 
year's  coverage,  compared  to  the  old 


policy's  cost  of  $33,000  for  3  years'  cov- 
erage. This  new  policy  does  cover 
chancellors,  vice  chancellors,  deans, 
trustees,  and  community  college  direc- 
tors, but  most  faculty  members  remain 
uninsured. 

A  student  once  sued  the  university 
after  being  suspended  from  medical 
school  for  supposedly  having  a  nega- 
tive attitude.  The  jury  decided  in  favor 
of  the  university,  but  the  threat  of 
futtire  suits  of  this  type  was  brought 
home.  A  mathematics  professor  noted 
that  students  displeased  with  their 
grades  have  threatened  legal  action. 
"At  least  up  until  now,  people  have 
had  the  assurance  that  they  were  cov- 
ered by  insurance,"  the  professor  said. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  is  not 
facing  this  problem  alone.  University 
of  Louisville  officials  are  concerned 
about  coverage  after  their  current 
policy  expires  in  June.  At  Morehead 
State  University  in  Kentucky,  the  cost 
of  general  liability  insurance  has  risen 
from  $8,000  in  1984-85  to  $75,000  in 
1985-86.  Officials  at  Kentucky  State 
University  and  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity also  are  worried  about  being 
able  to  obtain  liability  coverage  in  the 
future. 

The  problems  these  centers  of  learn- 
ing face  are  documented  in  the  April 
25  edition  of  the  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  in  an  article  titled  "Liability 
Policy  Lapse  Leaves  Most  UK  Person- 
nel Uninsured." 

The  liability  crisis  threatening  these 
schools  also  threatens  coujitless  other 
institutions,  government  entities, 
public  services  and  businesses.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate,  S. 
2046,  which  if  enacted,  would  correct 
excesses  that  have  emerged  in  our  tort 
system,  excesses  which  affect  liability 
insurance.  For  example.  S.  2046  brings 
damage  awards  for  noneconomic  losses 
within  reason  and  allows  large  damage 
awards  to  be  paiid  out  over  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time.  The  bill  also  penal- 
izes attorneys  who  file  nuisance  suits 
and  places  attorney  contingency  fees 
on  a  fixed,  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  I*resident,  because  this  article  il- 
lustrates yet  another  sector  of  society 
threatened  by  the  liability  crisis  and 
the  consequent  need  for  tort  reform.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

LiABnjTY  PoucY  Lapse  Leaves  Most  UK 

Personnel  Uninsuhed 

(By  Robert  Kaiser) 

As  one  of  four  people  named  in  a  lawsuit 
against  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1973. 
Dr.  Peter  Bosomworth  can  still  remember 
flirting  with  disaster. 

"We  didn't  have  insurance  at  the  time." 
said  Bosomworth,  the  chancellor  of  the  UK 
Medical  School.  "We  were  felt  to  be  finan- 
cially liable." 

More  than  10  years  later,  a  feeling  of  fi- 
nancial vulnerability  has  settled  over  the 
UK  campus  again.  Thousands  of  Lexington 


campus  and  community  oollege  employees 
have  been  without  unverslty-pald  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  since  Feb.  4.  when 
the  old  policy  lapsed. 

A  new  policy  Insures  fewer  than  70  of  the 
10,000  university  employees  and  trustees  for 
actions  they  take  on  the  Job,  said  Jack  Blan- 
ton.  the  UK  vice  chancellor  for  administra- 
tion. At  a  cost  of  $95,000  for  one  year,  the 
new  coverage  is  also  significantly  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  old  policy,  which  cost 
$33,000  for  three  years. 

Chancellors,  vice  chancellors,  deans,  trust- 
ees and  community  college  directors  are  in- 
sured under  the  new  policy. 

Most  faculty  members  are  not. 

l^e  university  has  carried  an  errors  and 
omissions  policy  since  1977,  according  to  UK 
administrative  assistant  Pattl  Kirk.  But  the 
company  that  wrote  the  previous  policy  no 
longer  offers  the  same  coverage,  Blanton 
said. 

As  a  result,  faculty  members  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  colleague  or  stu- 
dent are  mildly  concerned. 

"Let's  Just  say  it's  added  smother  measure 
of  stress  to  a  chairman's  position,"  said  Paul 
Eakln,  the  chairman  of  the  mathematics  de- 
partment at  UK.  "It  certainly  has  added  a 
note  of  uncertainty  to  the  decision-making 
process." 

In  Bosomworth's  case,  the  university  was 
sued  for  $150,000  by  a  student  who  had  been 
suspended  from  medical  school  for  sup- 
posedly having  a  negative  attitude. 

A  Jury  reached  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
university  and  Bosomworth,  but  the  risks 
involved  in  being  uninsured  became  painful- 
ly clear. 

"We've  had  instances  where  .  .  .  students 
have  felt  aggrieved  and  have  threatened 
legal  action  over  their  grades."  Eakin  said. 
"At  least  up  until  now.  people  have  had  the 
assurance  that  they  were  covered  by  insur- 
ance." 

The  university,  which  has  pledged  to  use 
its  own  legal  counsel  to  represent  any  em- 
ployee who  is  sued  professionally  during  the 
insurance  crunch,  is  feverishly  searching  for 
a  more  expansive  policy,  said  Bruce  O. 
Miller,  the  director  of  employee  benefits 
and  risk  management  at  UK. 

"I'm  concerned  about  it,"  said  Ed  Lam- 
beth, the  director  of  the  UK  Journalism 
School.  "I  feel  the  university  would  repre- 
sent me,  but  I  don't  understand  all  the  im- 
plication of  what  it  means." 

Miller  said  the  university  might  be  close 
to  finding  a  carrier  that  will  write  a  policy 
for  all  or  most  of  the  employees  at  UK. 

"We've  had  another  good  nibble  this 
time,"  Blanton  said. '  We  hope  to  hear  more 
from  them"  this  week  or  early  next  week, 
he  said. 

But  Blanton  said  the  cost  of  the  new 
policy  would  probably  be  about  $60,000  for 
one  year— nearly  double  the  cost  of  the  old 
coverage— with  "no  guarantees  of  renewal." 

And  even  If  another  poUcy  is  found  soon, 
UK  officials  might  decide  to  forego  tradi- 
tional coverage  in  the  future  in  favor  of 
more  stable,  less  expensive  alternatives, 
Blanton  said.  Those  might  Include  joining 
an  insurance  pool  or  consortium  with  other 
universities,  he  said. 

"We  will  leave  no  stone  unturned."  Blan- 
ton said. 

Because  the  $95,000  policy  covers  those 
most  susceptible  to  lawsuits,  the  situation  is 
not  dire,  Bosomworth  said. 

"But  it  certainly  is  not  a  desirable  sittia- 
tlon."  he  said. 

And  it  has  created  some  confusion  among 
faculty  members  who  were  uncertain  what 


the  policy  was  or  even  that  they  were  cov- 
ered by  it. 

"I've  gotten  many  calls  from  people  who 
asked  what  if  someone  falls  and  receives 
bodily  Injury."  Miller  said. 

Robert  Outhrle,  the  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department,  said  he  wis  con- 
cerned about  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  a  student  was  Injured  In  the  laborato- 
ry. 

The  university  relies  on  sovereign  Immu- 
nity for  protection  In  physical  Injury  cases. 
MUlersald. 

Outhrle  said  he  had  "always  had  concern 
about  something  like  an  unfavorable  tenure 
decision." 

A  number  of  faculty  members  In  the  de- 
partment already  had  purchased  liability  In- 
surance on  their  own  through  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Outhrle  said. 

Buying  insurance  through  professional  or- 
ganizations has  become  Increasingly  popu- 
lar, said  Jonathan  Knight,  the  associate  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  in  Washington. 

The  AAUP  has  50,000  members  nation- 
wide. 4,000  of  whom  subscribe  to  the  group's 
liability  insurance  policy,  he  said.  The  asso- 
ciation has  sold  the  insurance  to  members 
for  2Vt  years. 

At  UK.  120  faculty  members  belong  to  the 
AAUP,  said  £>orothy  Brawner,  a  UK  admin- 
istrative assistant. 

Member  Insurance  "has  been  selling  like 
hot  cakes,"  one  AAUP  representative  said. 

Knight  attributed  that  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  university  policies  that  have 
lapsed  or  diminished  in  coverage. 

Liability  insurance  has  become  more  and 
more  important  in  "an  increasingly  litigious 
society,"  Knight  said. 

"Most  lawsuits  seem  to  be  generated  by 
one  colleague  moving  against  another  col- 
league or  group  of  colleagues,"  Knight  said, 
"Some  suits  are  brought  by  students,  but 
they  are  infrequent." 

Raymond  F.  Betts,  the  director  of  the 
honors  program  at  UK,  said  he  had  noticed 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  tenure-related 
lawsuits. 

Liability  insurance  affords  "a  kind  of  secu- 
rity that  Is  invisible  yet  comforting."  Betts 
said.  "When  its  removed,  the  faculty  feels 
exposed." 

Knight  said  AAUP  members  also  elect  to 
be  Insured  through  the  organization  so  they 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  university  for 
their  defense. 

"The  university  may  want  to  settle  the 
case  (out  of  court)  while  the  faculty  mem- 
bers want  to  clear  the  cloud  over  his  head," 
Knight  said. 

UK  Is  not  alone  In  the  liability  Insurance 
cnmch.  Blanton  said. 

University  of  Louisville  employees  are  cov- 
ered by  a  three-year  policy  that  expired  In 
mid-June,  said  Larry  Owsley,  the  U  of  L  vice 
president  for  administration. 

The  current  policy,  which  covers  all  5,400 
employees,  costs  $25,000. 

"We  are  certainly  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  a  potential  increase,"  Owsley  said. 
"Some  of  the  universities  are  looking  at 
pooling  the  risks." 

At  Morehead  State  University,  the  cost  of 
a  general  liability  insurance  policy  has  risen 
from  $8,000  in  1984-85  to  $75,000  for  1985- 
86,  said  Porter  Dalley,  the  university's  vice 
president  for  administration  and  fiscal  serv- 
ices. 

But  the  real  problem  Is  buying  the  profes- 
sional Insurance,  he  said. 

"That  Is  another  matter,"  Dalley  said. 
"Ours  expires  April  30,  and  we  doubt  very 


seriously  we  will  find  someone  to  write  that 
for  us." 

Like  UK,  Kentucky  State  University  Is 
"jockeying  for  coverage,"  aooording  to  one 
K8U  official. 

When  KSU's  errors  and  omissions  policy 
was  canceled  last  fall,  "we  just  blinked  at 
the  price,"  Carson  Smith  said. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University  officials  also 
are  worried  by  the  Insurance  problem— espe- 
cially that  Involving  professional  coverage. 

"I'm  extremely  concerned  and  worried 
about  whether  we'll  be  able  to  get  It  and 
what  It  wUl  cost,"  said  V.P  Baldln,  the  vice 
president  for  administration. 

Eastern's  current  policy,  which  cost  $8,100 
for  three  years,  expires  In  April  1987,  Bald- 
win said. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhu]  Ib  now  rec- 
ognized. 


WHEN  DOES  COOPERATION  AND 
ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  U.SJ3.R. 
MAKE  SENSE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Soviet  nuclear  reactor  disaster 
evoked  a  swift  offer  of  humanitarian 
and  technical  help  from  the  United 
States.  A  State  Department  official 
spoke  on  behalf  of  President  Reagan. 
The  President  expressed  his  deep 
regret.  He  offered  U.S.  help.  President 
Reagan  acted  promptly  and  rightly,  in 
offering  to  assist  our  great  super 
power  adversary  in  its  time  of  grief 
and  danger. 

I  might  point  out  that  Herblock  in 
his  cartoon  that  day  showed  more 
graphically  than  words  could  the  situ- 
ation there  where  the  Soviet  people  of 
course  are  suffering  without  getting 
the  kind  of  Information  that  they 
should  get  and  deserve  to  get.  I  think 
that  Herblock  cartoon  tells  the  story 
very  clearly. 

Sad  and  heartbreaking  as  this  trage- 
dy must  be  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
President's  prompt  and  constructive 
reaction  suggests  that  this  event 
might  begin  to  move  the  two  armed-to- 
the-teeth  nuclear  superpowers  a  little 
closer  to  cooperation.  In  this  danger- 
ous nuclear  world,  we  desperately  need 
exactly  this  kind  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  help.  How  should  this  country 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
same  way  we  cooperate  with  other 
countries?  No  way.  Assisting  the  Sovi- 
ets or  working  in  any  way  with  the 
other  military  superpower  must  be  en- 
tirely different  than  cooperation  with 
our  friends  and  allies  or  even  with 
countries  of  the  so-called  non-aligned 
world.  We  cannot  ignore  the  grim  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  our  potential 
major  military  adversary.  It  is  the 
other  super  nuclear  power.  Why  is 
Russia  such  an  adversary?  Answer  it 
still  lives  by  the  Marxist  doctrine  of 


the  ultimate  inevitable  triumph  of 
communism.  It  has  not  renounced  the 
thesis  that  revolution  mu<  come  and 
by  force  and  vlolance  If  necewary.  8o 
how  can  we  cooperate  with  such  a 
nation?  How  can  we  help  them  even 
when  they  suffer  the  kind  of  tragedy 
unrelated  to  military  actions  that  they 
have  suffered  recently  in  the  XTkralne? 
wmas  wi  CAimoT  cooraaaTi  wrm  sovxirt 
The   answer  is  that  we  can   and 
should    cooperate    with    the    Soviet 
Union  in  every  way  that  will  build 
mutual  trust  and  mutual  benefit.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  cooperate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  kind  of  activi- 
ty that  will  strengthen  their  military 
power.  That  difference  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine.  To  assist  the  Soviet 
Union  with  respect  to  their  ntidear  re- 
actor that  suffered  a  catastrophe  is  ob- 
viously right.  To  make  our  military 
technology   available   to   the   Soviet 
Union  is  not  Just  wrong.  It  is  treason. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  trea- 
son. It  is  also  a  serious  mistake  for  this 
country  to  aid  any  kind  of  economic 
development  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
could  assist  their  military  capability. 
It  is  even  wrong  for  American  firms  to 
sell  space  technology  to  nations  that 
might  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  that  space  technology  might 
have  military  applications.  Even  non- 
military  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
can  build  up  their  foreign  reserve  and 
enable  them  to  buy  military  weapons 
more  readily  from  our  NATO  allies. 
Similarly,  any  kind  of  credit  assistance 
we  give  the  Soviet  Union  can  assist 
their  military  buildup. 


t  WS  OAll  COOPBATI 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  certainly 
assist  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  their 
hiunanltarian  and  technical  problems 
developing  from  the  explosion  of  the 
reactor  near  Kiev.  And  we  can  do 
much  more.  We  can  and  certainly 
should  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  with  other  nations  to  explore 
the  planets.  Such  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor can  build  peaceful  relations 
and  understanding.  It  can  do  more.  It 
can  greatly  ease  the  cost  of  such  ex- 
ploration. And  in  these  days  of  crush- 
ing budget  deficits  that  is  a  critical 
benefit.  We  can  and  should  also  share 
the  construction  of  a  space  station 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  told 
that  the  purposes  of  the  space  station 
are  solely  peaceful.  We  are  told  they 
are  not  in  any  way  military.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  benef  iU  of  the  space 
station  like  the  benefits  of  Interplan- 
etary travel  will  be  shared  by  all  man- 
kind. Great!  So  then  let's  have  all 
mankind  including  the  Soviets  help  us 
pay  for  it.  We  can  greatly  benefit  in 
the  same  way  by  shtflng  the  cost  and 
benefits  of  health  research  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Why  not?  It  may  be  true 
that  this  country  is  more  advanced  in 
most  areas  of  health  technology  as  we 
are  in  the  most  important  areas  of 
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military  technology.  But  both  nations 
can  gain  from  such  cooperative  work. 
Lives  will  be  saved  and  enriched  in 
both  countries  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  world  by  working  together 
with  our  great  potential  adversary. 
And  once  again  the  cause  of  peace 
through  understanding  and  mutual  in- 
terest will  be  served.  In  agricultural  re- 
search the  same  principle  applies.  We 
can  help  each  other.  Such  help  would 
have  minimal  military  implications.  It 
could  have  significant  implications  for 
peace  and  cooperation. 

ARMS  coimoL 

Finally,  there  is  arms  control.  Here, 
of  course,  cooperation  is  not  only  es- 
sential for  peace  in  the  world,  it  is 
vital  for  the  national  security  of  both 
superpowers  and  critical  for  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  arms  race  from  sinking 
both  economies  under  its  massive  eco- 
nomic burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  areas  of  mutual 
help  and  cooperation  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  success  of  arms  control.  If 
the  two  superpowers  work  together  to 
help  each  other  in  such  painful  crisis 
as  the  recent  nuclear  reactor  disaster 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  space  explora- 
tion, in  health  and  agiicultural  re- 
search, we  can  together  build  a  basis 
for  progress  in  arms  control.  The  initi- 
ative by  President  Reagan  in  promptly 
offering  our  help  to  the  Soviets  in  the 
Ukraine  nuclear  disaster  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  this  country  should 
consistently  and  aggressively  do  in 
every  other  area  of  potential  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's  make 
cooperation  a  habit. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  MEDICARE 
KNOWS  WHAT  IT  IS  DOING 
WHEN  IT  PAYS  HMO'S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ux.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  Medicare 
knows  what  it  is  doing  in  establishing 
a  payment  rate  for  the  elderly  in 
health  maintenance  organizations 
[HMO's]. 

HMO's  have  been  the  centerpiece  of 
the  administration's  competition  strat- 
egy. They  offer  the  possibility  of  a 
fixed  premium,  thereby  enabling  Med- 
icare to  better  predict  its  own  costs.  In 
addition,  they  provide  the  opportunity 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  begin  the 
process  of  shopping  for  medical  care 
by  being  able  to  compare  competing 
benefit  packages  and  required  out-of- 
pocket  costs  imder  each  plan. 

So  why  do  I  say  that  Medicare  does 
not  know  what  it  is  doing  in  establish- 
ing its  contribution  rate  to  HMO's? 
After  all,  is  not  the  formula  estab- 
lished in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUity  Act  of  1982  [TEFRAl? 

While  it  is  true  that  TEFRA  estab- 
lishes a  basic  formula  for  HMO  pay- 
ment. Medicare  has  put  itself  in  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  determine 


the  accuracy  of  a  key  element  in  that 
equation. 

TEFRA  requires  Medicare  to  reim- 
burse HMO's  at  95  percent  of  the  aver- 
age areas  per  capita  costs  [AAPCCl 
for  Medicare  patients.  Essentially,  this 
is  a  breakdown  of  Medicare's  expendi- 
tures per  county  for  beneficiaries 
based  upon  their  age,  sex,  Medicaid 
status  and  institutional  status.  This  re- 
sults in  30  different  payment  rates  for 
each  county  for  part  A  and  part  B  for 
the  aged  and  disabled  population  sepa- 
rately. 

This  arcane  formula  was  first  con- 
structed at  a  time  when  Medicare  was 
using  it  to  reimburse  demonstration 
programs.  But  with  the  administration 
projecting  HMO  enrollment  at  25  per- 
cent of  aU  Medicare  beneficiaries  by 
1990,  the  accuracy  of  the  formula  be- 
comes a  multi-million-dollar  question. 

Research  is  proceeding  at  HCFA  on 
various  adjustments  to  the  AAPCC  to 
make  it  a  more  accurate  predictor  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries'  projected 
costs.  They  are  looking  at  adjustments 
for  prior  utilization,  new  measures  of 
health  status,  other  factors  associated 
with  disability  status  as  well  as  other 
adjustments.  And  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  that  work. 

But  what  has  escaped  notice  is  the 
weighting  of  the  factors  that  now  com- 
prise the  AAPCC.  Medicare  has  failed 
to  update  the  weighting  of  those  varia- 
bles since  1975— a  decade  ago.  The 
weighting  for  those  factors  was  based 
upon  the  current  Medicare  survey,  a 
publication  discontinued  after  1977. 

Many  reimbursement  analysts  be- 
lieve that  Medicare's  payments  to 
HMO's  are  signficantly  overstated: 
part  of  the  reason  may  well  be  the 
failure  of  HCFA  to  update  the  weight- 
ing of  the  AAPCC.  With  currently 
available  information,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  know  whether  HMO's  are 
being  vastly  overpaid,  as  has  been  ru- 
mored, or  not. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  2167.  to  assure  the  funding 
of  the  proposed  nationwide  survey  of 
medical  expenses,  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Medical  Expenditure  Survey." 
which  will  be  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search. 

That  survey  will  provide  us  with  the 
first  opportunity  in  a  decade  to  re- 
evaluate the  weightings  of  the  AAPCC 
formula.  Even  if  that  survey  begins  as 
scheduled  at  the  begirming  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  it  will  not  provide  us  with 
answers  imtil  early  "1989.  by  which 
time  millions  of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
will  be  enrolled  in  HMO's.  And  it  is  far 
from  clear  that  the  administration  has 
budgeted  sufficient  funds  to  initiate 
this  desperately  needed  survey. 

The  updating  of  the  AAPCC  may 
save  Medicare  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  payments  for  HMO's.  But  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
has  not  yet  demonstrated  that  it  is 


even  concerned  with  the  results  of 
such  an  update. 

It  has  continued  to  bury  its  head  in 
the  sand  on  updating  the  weighting  of 
the  present  formula  while  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  on  long-term  improve- 
ments in  the  components  of  the  for- 
mula. The  fact  is  that  we  need  both. 
And  without  the  national  medical  ex- 
penditure survey  results,  Medicare 
will  continue  to  be  unaware  of  how  far 
its  HMO  payments  miss  the  mark. 


WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS 
HEADING  FOR  SERIOUS  ECO- 
NOMIC TROUBLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  in  a  first  page 
column  by  Lindley  Clark  the  follow- 
ing: "The  U.S.  economy  is  awash  in 
money,  but  so  far  this  isn't  being  con- 
verted into  stronger  economic  activi- 
ty." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  think  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  statement.  For  the 
past  5  years  this  Federal  Government 
has  stimulated  the  economy  with  far 
and  away  the  biggest  budget  deficits  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  In  the  5 
years  from  1982  to  1986.  inclusive,  the 
deficits  have  consistently  been  close  to 
$200  billion  each  year.  Never  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  this  coimtry  has 
there  been  such  a  steady  and  massive 
flow  of  red  ink. 

Common  sense  as  well  as  classic  eco- 
nomics teaches  us  that  the  country 
should  have  enjoyed  record  expansion 
and  economic  growth  from  that  mas- 
sive series  of  deficits.  But  the  economy 
is  weak.  It  is  still  growing  but  growing 
feebly.  Why?  The  situation  is  even 
more  perplexing.  Consider:  The  Feder- 
al Government  has  spent  more  and 
more.  It  has  failed  to  cover  that  big  in- 
crease in  spending  with  corresponding 
tax  increases  so  it  has  placed  an  im- 
mense burden  on  the  credit  markets 
by  borrowing  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  And  yet  magically,  in  spite  of 
this  huge  new  demand  for  credit,  the 
price  of  credit  or  interest  rates  have 
not  just  stayed  down.  They  have 
dropped.  They  have  dropped  sensa- 
tionally. So  the  country  has  that 
rarest  combinations  of  stimuli:  huge 
deficits  and  expansive,  explosive  mon- 
etary policy,  both,  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  accu- 
rately reported:  "The  country  is  awash 
in  money."  Sure  it  is.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  opened  up  the  money 
flood  gates  last  year.  In  1985,  the 
money  supply  Increased  more  than 
twice  as  rapidly  as  nominal  GNP.  That 
is  monetary  expansion  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

So  what  is  the  standard  classroom 
response  when  the  economics  profes- 
sor asks  the  class:  "What  happens  to 
our  economy  if  the  Congress  runs 
huge  deficits?  What  happens  if  the 


Treasury  finances  those  deficits  with 
$200  billion  or  so  of  borrowing  every 
year,  and  what  happens  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  pours  enough  liquidity 
into  the  market  so  that  In  spite  of  the 
demand  for  credit  by  the  Treasury,  In- 
terest rates  actually  fall  and  fall 
sharply?  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences for  the  economy?" 

Iti.  President,  any  student  who  re- 
sponds that  the  rate  of  inflation  will 
fall  under  these  circumstances  would 
earn  a  flat  flunk,  a  big  round  zero.  Ob- 
viously prices  should  go  up.  They 
should  go  up  sharply.  The  country 
should  suffer  nm-away  inflation.  This 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  theory.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history.  In  virtuaUy  every 
country  in  the  world,  when  the  coun- 
try has  run  continuous,  year-after- 
year  deficits  and  printed  money  to  pay 
for  those  deficits,  the  resiQt  has  been 
enormous  inflation.  Many  South 
American  countries  today  offer  exam- 
ples of  this  with  inflation  In  many 
cases  exceeding  1,000  percent  annual- 
ly. Post  World  War  I  Germany  suf- 
fered the  worst  inflation  in  modem 
history.  Why?  Because  its  Govern- 
ment spending  on  recovery  from  the 
war,  plus  the  reparation  payments, 
payed  for  in  major  part  by  borrowing 
and  accommodating  monetary  policy, 
pushed  prices  out  of  sight. 

So  why  has  the  United  States  been 
able  to  get  away  with  the  same  poli- 
cies? The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is 
only  partly  explained  by  the  peculiar 
economic  conditions  that  prevail.  Why 
haven't  prices  soared?  Why  has  the 
rate  of  Inflation  instead  actually 
fallen?  Here  is  why.  First,  this  country 
still  has  unemployment  that  is  high  by 
historical  standards,  with  7  percent  of 
the  work  force  out  of  work.  This  has 
held  down  wage  increases.  Since  1981. 
the  pressure  of  wages  on  prices  has 
been  consistently  weak.  Labor  costs 
have  risen  far  more  moderately  in  this 
decade  than  they  did  in  the  1970's. 
Second,  the  remarkable  productivity 
of  American  farms  has  seriously  de- 
pressed farm  income,  but  it  has  result- 
ed in  the  best  record  of  food  price  sta- 
bility in  this  country  in  many  decades. 
Third,  in  recent  months  the  rapid 
drop  in  oil  prices  has  taken  the  cost  of 
all  energy  down  with  it.  Fourth,  the 
record  expansion  in  credit  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  brought  down 
the  price  of  credit  or  interest.  Interest 
is  a  major  cost  in  this  economy  that 
finds  American  corporations  and 
American  consumers  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Qovemment  more  deeply  in 
debt  than  ever  before.  Fifth  and  final- 
ly a  big  factor  in  holding  down  prices 
has  been,  until  recent  months,  the 
bloated  value  of  the  dollar.  The  over- 
valued dollar  enabled  Americans  to 
buy  cheaply  from  abroad.  It  kept  the 
pressure  on  American  producers  to 
hold  down  prices  to  compete  in  our 
own  domestic  market. 


These  factors  in  the  aggregate  have 
brought  inflation  down  In  spite  of  the 
most  inflationary  peace  time  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  in  American  history. 
Can  this  situation  continue?  Can  an 
economy  awash  with  money,  dominat- 
ed by  a  Federal  Government  that  runs 
one    record-smashing   budget   deficit 
after  another  go  on  year  after  year 
without  inflation?  The  answer  is  "No." 
Emphatically  "No."  The  dollar  Is  al- 
ready falling  in  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies. This  will  help  America's  ad- 
verse trade  balance.  It  will  also  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  most  important  anti- 
inflationary  forces.  Will  interest  rates 
stay  down  in  spite  of  the  huge  level  of 
borrowing?  "No."  The  Fed's  expansive 
monetary  policies  began  in  1982.  And 
oh  how  expansive  they  were.  There 
has  been  nothing  in  the  peace  time 
record  of  the  country  to  compare  with 
the  increase  in  the  money  supply  since 
1982.  I  am  told  that  the  present  data 
of    comparable    figures    for    nominal 
GNP  and  money  supply  (Ml)  go  back 
only  to  1960.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been    only    1    year— 1967— when    the 
money  supply  increased  more  rapidly 
than  nominal  GNP.  That  was  1967. 
The  nominal  GNP  Increase  that  year 
was  6.8  percent.  The  money  supply  in- 
crease was  6.6  percent. 

In  every  other  year  without  excep- 
tion the  Fed  held  the  rate  or  increase 
in  the  money  supply  below  the  rate  of 
increases  in  nominal  GNP.  But  not 
now. 

Consider  the  record  since  1982.  That 
year  the  nominal  GNP  Increased  by 
3.7  percent.  The  money  supply 
climbed  by  a  whopping  8.8  percent. 
The  following  year,  1983.  the  nominal 
GNP  rose  by  7.4  percent.  The  money 
supply  shot  up  by  9.8  percent.  In  1984. 
the  nominal  GNP  did  increase  more 
than  the  money  supply.  But  last  year, 
1985.  once  again  the  money  supply 
climbed  faster  than  the  nominal  GNP. 
In  fact,  last  year  the  difference  broke 
all  records.  While  the  nominal  GNP 
rose  by  5.8  percent,  the  money  supply 
climbed  by  a  breathtaking  11.9  per- 
cent. That  was  not  only  the  biggest 
money  supply  Increase  since  this  data 
was  kept  this  way.  that  is.  since  1960. 
It  was  also  the  biggest  difference  be- 
tween the  nominal  GNP  increase  and 
the  rise  in  the  money  supply  on 
record. 

So  for  3  of  the  last  4  years  the 
money  supply  has  grown  much  faster 
than  the  GNP.  In  fact,  during  the  past 
4-year  period  the  money  supply  grew 
in  aggregate  30  percent  more  than  the 
money  supply.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  the  Fed  has  been  printing 
money  fast  enough  to  pay  for  the  defi- 
cit and  hold  down  interest  rates  at  the 
same  time. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Plenty. 
The  time  will  come,  soon  or  later, 
when  this  massive  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  money  will  give  this  country 
the  inflation  that  has  always  followed 


this  kind  of  irreoxmslblllty.  The  only 
question  is  when  we  pay  for  our  fail- 
ure to  live  within  our  means.  But  pajr 
we  will. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNIMO  BUSINESS 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


HYMAN  BOOKBINDER 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
service  and  achievements  of  my  good 
friend,  Hyman  Bookbinder.  Hyman 
Bookbinder.  Bookie,  has  been  an  in- 
domitable force  for  fairness  and  hu- 
manity on  Capitol  Hill  for  over  86 
years.  Permanently  adorned  in  a  self- 
made  bow  tie,  his  personal  trademark 
of  style,  Bookie  has  unceasingly  cham- 
pioned the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  the 
ignored  and  the  poverty  stricken. 

Bookie  is  dignified  and  gentlemanly 
in  the  typically  rough  and  tumble 
world  of  political  advocacy.  Even  in 
the  most  heated  and  volatile  debates. 
Bookie  presents  his  position  with 
candor,  clarity  and  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  hlB  opponent.  His  gracious 
yet  dogged  style  has  won  him  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  friends  and 
foes  alike. 

Bookie  is  an  ever  present  figure  In 
our  committees  and  in  community 
movements  to  secure  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. A  partial  list  of  organiza- 
tions to  which  Hyman  Bookbinder  has 
donated  his  efforts  include:  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Task  Fund,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Poverty,  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust,  the  Pax  World 
Peace  Fund  and  for  the  last  19  years, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  Bookie 
iB  the  lOlst  Senator.  He  is  more.  And 
if  he  chooses  to  retire  in  the  next  few 
years,  ss  he  threatens,  he  will  leave  a 
void  on  Capitol  Hill  that  will  be  impos- 
sible to  fiU. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  his 
grandchildren.  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
RicoRO  articles  on  Hyman  Bookbinder 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Jewish  Week  as 
well  as  his  comments  before  the  Wash- 
ington Jewish  Week  Luncheon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
Wasbikotow  Jkwisb  Wbsk  Lvkchsoh,  Ann, 

10. 1»M.  Htmak  Boonnnn  CoMKDm 

I  learned  the  value  of  brevity  a  few  year* 
ago  when  Who'i  Who  Invited  me  to  add  to 
my  biographical  summary  a  statement  on 
"ThoughU  on  My  Life  .  .  .  tboae  principles, 
goal*,  ideals  and  values  that  have  been 
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guidelines  for  suooeas  and  high  standards." 
And  then  they  directed  that  such  statement 
be  included  in  "the  space  provided  below"— 
a  mace  one  by  six  inches!  This  is  what  I  sub- 
mlUed  and  appears  in  the  present  edition: 

'Horn  into  a  world  that  soon  exposed  me 
to  depression,  war,  and  the  holocaust,  I  fast 
acquired  an  almost  compulsive  interest  in 
public  affairs.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  combine  career  development 
with  opportunities  to  help  shape  public 
policy  .  .  .  Qovemment's  principal  punx>8e 
must  Indeed  be  to  implement  the  great 
promise  of  America— the  securing  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
Hebrew  sage.  Rabbi  Hlllel,  has  provided  the 
guideline  for  my  life's  work:  'If  I  am  not  for 
myself,  who  will  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am  only 
for  myself,  what  am  I?'  " 

That  was  it  What  else  is  there  to  say?  If  I 
were  smart,  I  would  now  say:  "That's  it. 
Thank  you  very  much."  But  I'm  not  that 
smart  So  111  say  more— but  not  too  much 
more. 

Tes,  I  have  Indeed  been  fortunate— all  my 
life— in  being  able  to  do  professionally 
things  in  which  I  believe  passionately.  And 
for  the  past  19  years,  my  association  with 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  been 
particularly  gratifying.  If  I  did  not  at  first 
fully  appreciate  why  it  would  be  so  gratify- 
ing, my  recent  years  with  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  made  it  quite  clear.  Let 
me  explain. 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  ar- 
ticles and  books  about  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  do  enough  to  save  some  of  the 
six  million  victims  of  Hitler's  genocide.  I 
sometimes  think  this  exercise  is  excessively 
accusatory  and  guilt-ridden.  But  perhaps 
not.  Let  the  examination  continue.  But  for 
me  the  primary  lesson  of  that  period  has 
always  been  clear.  It  is  that,  with  all  the 
good  intentions  and  all  the  anguish  felt  and 
expressed  by  American  Jews  in  the  Thirties 
and  the  Forties,  the  Jewish  community  had 
not  yet  developed  the  political  know-how, 
the  political  clout,  the  political  effectiveness 
that  we  have  today.  It  boggles  the  mind— 
and  it  pains  the  heart— to  ask  this  simple 
question:  If  in  the  late  Thirties  and  early 
Porties  we  had  developed  the  lobbying  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  coalitional  bonds  that 
we  have  today— the  abiUty  to  muster  70  or 
80  Senators,  300  or  400  Congressmen,  to  ex- 
press their  collective  anguish  and  their  col- 
lective demands  when  Israel  is  threatened 
or  when  Soviet  Jewry  needs  special  sup- 
port—If we  had  had  that  kind  of  community 
capability,  for  example,  to  press  Roosevelt 
and  his  White  House  associates  to  spare  a 
single  plane  to  bomb  the  railroad  tracks  to 
Auschwitz — or  to  open  our  doors  to  more 
refugees— yes,  it  is  painful  to  ask,  how  many 
of  those  six  million  might  have  been  spared? 

That  number— six  million— keeps  repeat- 
ing itself  in  my  mind  over  and  over  again. 
Not  only  because  among  those  six  million 
were  the  80  blood  relatives  of  mine  in 
Poland— but  because  that  also  is  the  com- 
bined number  today  of  Israeli  Jews  and 
Soviet  Jews  who  demand  our  vigilant  atten- 
tion every  day  of  our  lives— and  six  million 
la  also  the  number  of  Jews  in  our  own  be- 
loved America— six  million  fortunate 
enough  to  live  In  this  free  land,  but  also  for- 
tunate to  be  in  a  position  to  take  action  on 
behalf  of  the  other  six  million.  .  . 

So  I  feel  fortunate  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  effort  to  make  our  people  secure  In  a 
world  still  so  hostQe  to  us.  But  I  feel  fortu- 
nate also  about  being  able  to  do  it  here  in 
the  nation's  capital.  I  came  to  this  "shtetl" 
for  one  year— and  am  now  in  my  37th!  What 


years  these  have  been!  Not  that  every 
memory  of  these  years  is  a  happy  one. 
Surely  not  the  day  of  the  Kennedy  funer- 
al. .  .  Nor  the  day  after  Martin  Luther  King 
was  murdered  and  this  city  was  in 
flames.  .  .  Nor  the  day  that  terrorists  invad- 
ed the  B'nal  B'rith  headquarters. 

But  today  I  choose  to  remember  some  glo- 
rious days  in  Washington— and  to  express 
profound  thanks  for  having  responsibilities 
that  made  it  possible  to  witness  and  even  to 
be  a  part  of  some  of  them.  How  can  I  ever 
forget  the  good  fortune  I  had  to  obtain  a 
precious  pass  to  the  Senate  gallery  that 
night  in  1954  when  Joe  McCarthy  was  final- 
ly repudiated  and  censured  by  the  Senate? 
Or  that  afternoon  in  1963,  stretched  out 
tired  on  the  grass  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
and  jumping  to  my  feet  when  it  was  clear 
that  Martin  Luther  King  had  started  what 
was  bound  to  be  a  historic  speech  about  a 
dream,  in  his  words,  for  "all  of  Ood's  chil- 
dren." 

Or  the  morning  in  1971,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  looking  like  everybody's 
grandmother  right  off  the  ship,  stood  next 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House— surround- 
ed by  hundreds  of  American  and  Israeli 
flags— and  then,  without  warning  or  an- 
nouncement, to  hear  the  most  magnificent 
rendition  of  HatikvsOi  being  played,  played 
by  the  U.S.  Marine  band?  Yes,  Marine  band. 
There  I  was.  a  man  in  his  Fifties,  trying  un- 
successfully to  hold  back  tears. 

And  seven  years  later  there  was  another 
White  House  meeting,  this  time  on  the 
North  lawn.  Again,  an  American  President 
and  an  Israel  Prime  Minister.  But  this  time 
joined  by  an  Egyptian  President— signing 
the  historic  Camp  David  peace  treaty. 

And  how  can  I  not  mention  one  more 
memorable  White  House  gathering,  this 
time  in  the  East  Room.  At  a  Yom  Hashoa 
ceremony,  with  the  President  and  Cabinet 
members  and  Senators  and  Congressmen— 
to  hear  a  Cantor  from  Atlanta  -singing  the 
Yiddish  words  of  H.  Leivik. 

To  remember  such  events  is  to  feel  reas- 
sured that  there  is  no  conflict  between  our 
great  love  for  this  blessed  land  of  ours  and 
our  deep  feelings  for  Israel— that  not  only 
are  such  feelings  compatible,  they  are  mutu- 
ally reinforcing. 

But,  finally,  there  is  one  moment  I  consid- 
er perhaps  the  finest  of  all— and  there  is 
nothing  explicitly  Jewish  about  it.  Nothing 
Jewish?  In  some  ways,  it's  the  most  Jewish 
of  all.  It  was  way  back  in  1949.  the  year 
before  I  came  to  work  and  live  here.  I  was 
an  economist  with  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers.  We  were  supporting  an  in- 
crease in  the  federal  minimum  wage  to  75 
cents  an  hour.  Yes,  75  cents.  We  decided 
that  in  addition  to  so-called  expert  wit- 
nesses, we  should  bring  to  the  Senate  hear- 
ing what  is  known  as  a  "victim"  witness, 
someone  for  whom  the  75  cents  would  have 
direct  meaning.  We  located  a  woman  aged 
about  30.  a  shirtmaker  from  Tennessee.  She 
was  to  sit  next  to  me,  say  a  few  words,  and 
answer  questions  about  her  standard  of 
living  at  the  40  or  45  cents  an  hour  she  was 
earning.  She  was  nervous,  wasn't  sure  what 
she'd  be  able  to  say.  I  tried  to  calm  her, 
kidded  her  about  holding  her  hand  under 
the  witness  table.  And  then  she  did  her  Job. 
I  have  goosepimples  whenever  I  recall  one 
particular  piece  of  her  testimony.  I  have 
gone  to  the  transcript  so  I  can  read  the 
exact  words: 

(Ora  Green):  "My  youngest  girl,  she's  9 
now.  goes  straight  to  the  piano  when  we  go 
to  a  house  where  they  have  one.  She  does 


want  to  learn  to  play  the  piano  so  bad.  I've 
thought  that  maybe  I  could  save  50  cents  or 
a  dollar  a  week  to  buy  a  second-hand  piano 
for  her,  no  matter  how  old  or  battered  it 
was.  But  try  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  save  and 
squeeze.  I  haven't  found  a  way  to  do  it  yet." 

By  this  time,  the  Senat(»s  had  stopped 
shuffling  papers  before  them.  They  had 
leaned  forward  and  were  looking  directly  at 
this  woman  from  Tennessee.  She  went  on: 
"Maybe  I've  been  foolish  to  talk  to  you 
people  about  music  for  one  of  my  children 
when  the  main  question  is  getting  enough 
to  eat  and  wear,  or  blankets  to  put  on  the 
bed,  or  even  a  chair  to  sit  on.  But  down  in 
Tennessee  we  love  music,  and  factory  work- 
ers don't  live  by  bread  alone  any  more  than 
any  one  else  does." 

I  cherish  that  memory  because  it  tells  us 
so  much  ...  It  tells  us  that  in  every  human 
being  there  is  indeed  a  spark  of  the  divine: 
that  even  hard-nosed  cynical  Senators  can 
be  affected  by  a  cry  of  anguish:  and  that 
with  all  its  limitations,  our  American  de- 
mocracy makes  it  possible  for  such  precious 
moments  to  occ\xt.  And,  of  course,  it  tells  us 
how  Important  it  is  never  to  stop  caring 
about  shirt  workers  in  Tennessee  or  grape 
pickers  in  California  or  the  40%  of  Black 
youngsters  unable  to  find  jobs. 

This  luncheon  today  is  sponsored  by  a 
Jewish  newspaper.  My  work  as  a  Jewish  ad- 
vocate in  being  recognized.  I  speak  to  you 
today  as  a  proud  Jew.  What  makes  me  par- 
ticularly proud  is  that  over  the  years  we 
have  defined  our  Jewishness,  our  Judaism, 
as  a  commitment  to  justice  for  all  people,  to 
peace  for  all  people,  to  freedom  for  all 
people.  Such  a  commitment  to  universal  jus- 
tice, I  will  always  believe,  does  not  short- 
change our  Jewish  interests;  it  is.  In  fact, 
the  only  way  to  protect  such  interests. 

I  started  by  quoting  Hlllel's  famous  admo- 
nition. Everybody  quotes  it.  It's  become 
almost  a  bumper-sticker  or  T-shirt  logo.  But 
is  it  really  understood?  I  said  it  was  the 
guideline  for  my  life's  work.  I  know  how 
much  I  have  failed  fully  to  live  up  to  my 
own  standard  .  .  . 

But  if  it  should  indeed  be  true  that  In  my 
lifetime  if  I  have  helped  even  one  Jew— or 
one  Haitian  or  one  Pole— escape  persecu- 
tion; if  indeed  I  have  helped  even  one 
ghetto  yoimgster  escape  from  poverty;  if 
indeed  I  have  helped  one  daughter  of  a  Ten- 
nessee shirtmaker  get  to  play  on  her  own 
piano— If  these  things  are  true,  then  all  that 
is  left  to  say  is  that  I  thank  God  that  I  was 
given  the  opportunities  to  make  some  per- 
sonal contribution,  small  as  it  might  be,  to 
making  life  a  UtUe  bit  easier,  a  Uttle  bit 
sweeter,  a  litUe  bit  more  secure,  for  some 
fellow  human  Oeings. 

And  I  thank  each  of  you  for  coming  here 
today  to  share  with  me  that  sense  of  appre- 
ciation. 

Or  LoBsmio  am  "Putcious  DmzifsiOHS" 
(By  Barbara  Oamarekian) 

Wasrimgtoii,  April  7.— "You  really  come 
to  rely  on  the  Hyman  Bookbinders  of  this 
world  with  their  institutional  memories." 
said  Anne  Wexler,  who  was  a  senior  assist- 
ant to  President  Carter  for  public  liaison.  "I 
think  many  Administrations  have  relied  on 
Bookie  for  counsel  on  a  variety  of  issues. 
He's  one  of  the  best." 

Mrs.  Wexler,  now  a  lobbyist  and  public  re- 
lations consultant,  was  talking  about  a  fa- 
miliar Washington  figure.  Mr.  Bookbinder. 
70  years  old,  Is  Washington  representative 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  He  has 
been  working  the  capital  for  35  years,  and 


he  will  be  honored  for  that  work  Thursday 
by  members  of  Congress.  Administration  of- 
ficials and  others  from  the  Washington  es- 
tablishment at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
publication  Washington  Jewish  Week. 

A  native  New  To^er.  the  son  of  Polish 
immigrants,  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
labor  consultant  in  1951.  He  remained  to 
work  as  a  legislative  representative  for  the 
AP.L-C.I.O.,  as  a  spedal  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  In  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, as  director  of  the  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial  Foundation  and  as  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

But  he  really  made  his  mark  over  the  past 
19  years  as  spokesman  for  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  lecturing,  writing  and 
lobbying,  appearing  before  Congress  to 
work  for  the  committee's  goals,  holding 
news  conferences  and  showing  up  often  on 
television  news  programs. 

"I'VK  BSDI  A  VXRT  LUCKT  MAIl" 

Mr.  Bookbinder,  wearing  one  of  tUs  trade- 
mark bow  ties  (which  he  sews  himself, 
having  learned  how  from  his  father),  sat  in 
his  office  the  other  day  and  talked  about  his 
life  in  the  capital. 

"I've  been  a  very  lucky  man."  he  declared 
in  his  typically  quick-spoken  way.  "There 
are  not  many  people  who  have  been  able  to 
do  for  a  living  what  they  would  choose  to  do 
if  they  happened  to  be  rich." 

One  wall  of  his  office  U  filled  with  photo- 
graphs that  capture  memories  of  blU-slnging 
ceremonies;  of  dancing  the  hora.  an  Israeli 
folk  dance,  with  Betty  Ford  after  a  state 
dinner  at  the  White  House;  of  sessions  with 
President  and  Vice  Presidents,  and  of  pick- 
eting the  segregated  Olen  Echo  Amusement 
Park  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington  in  1961 
in  the  company  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  A. 
Philip  Randolph  and  Roy  WUkins. 

"A  OUAT  KDOCATIOH  FOE  KT  KIOS" 

"We  picketed  all  that  simmier,"  he  re- 
called. "It  was  a  great  education  for  my 
kids."  In  fact,  he  said,  the  amusement  park 
was  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  his 
modest  three-bedroom  house  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  where  he  and  his  wife.  Bertha,  who 
died  10  years  ago,  raised  two  daughters,  and 
where  he  continues  to  make  his  home. 

Mr.  Bookbinder,  a  slender  man  with  curly, 
distinguished  salt  and  pepper  hair,  considers 
lobbying,  or  advocacy,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
it,  "one  of  the  precious  dimensions  of  our 
American  society— I  am  In  love  with  this 
work." 

He  recalled  one  morning  from  the  Carter 
years  when  he  opened  his  calendar  and 
read:  "12:30  P.M.  Lunch.  Stuart  Elaenstat. 
White  House  Mess;  3  P  JC.  Haitian  picketing 
at  White  House." 

"That."  he  said,  "sort  of  sums  up  the 
whole  range  of  things  that  citizens  of  our 
country  can  do  to  shape  policy— from  public 
protest  to  using  inside  Influence." 

Mr.  BotAbinder  la  currently  lobbying  Cap- 
itol Hill  on  behalf  of  immigration  legislation 
and  the  CivU  RighU  Restoration  Act,  which 
would  among  other  things,  restore  prohibi- 
tions against  sex  discrimination  at  educa- 
tloial  Institutions  receiving  Federal  aid.  He 
Is  also  meeting  with  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  8d  and  Labor  Secretary  BUI 
Brock  trying  to  forestaU  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's recommendation  to  abolish  the  execu- 
tive order  requiring  Federal  contractors  to 
set  goals  for  hiring  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups. 

His  support  for  affirmative  action  goals 
but  not  quotas  has  alienated  him  from  some 


old  colleagues  In  the  dvil  rights  movement, 
among  them  Joseph  Rauh,  the  longtime  ac- 
tivist and  lawyer,  who  faults  Mr.  Bookbind- 
er for  having  "always  been  sort  of  on  the  es- 
tablishment side  of  this  struggle." 

"A  goal  is  a  middle  position  because  It 
does  apply  pressure  on  an  employer  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  It  is  not  a  rigid,  compul- 
sory system,"  Mr.  Bookbinder  said  In  de- 
fense of  his  position. 

He  says  he  seeks  consensus  because  he  be- 
lieves that  confllcU  on  social  and  foreign 
policy  issues  are  rarely  between  the  abso- 
lutes of  right  and  wrong. 

"There  are  absolutes,  and  I  know  how  to 
fight  as  well  as  how  to  compromise,"  he 
said.  "But  many  times  you  have  to  try  to 
balance  off  different  righU.  That  has  led 
some  people  to  say  I'm  a  wimp." 

"Take  the  Issue  with  which  I  am  most  as- 
sociated now."  he  added.  "The  Middle  East. 
I  have  never  denied  there  aren't  Important 
Palestinian  rights  that  have  to  be  protected, 
but  how  do  you  protect  Palestinian  rights 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  Je?rish 
people?" 

James  O.  Abouresk,  a  former  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  who  heads  the  Ameri- 
can-Arab Anti-Discrimination  Committee, 
has  frequently  faced  Mr.  Bookbinder  across 
the  debating  table. 

"He  Is  very  effective  In  that  he  knows  an 
awfully  lot  of  people."  Mr.  Abouresk  said. 
"And  when  he  debates  an  Issue  that  Is  very 
difficult  to  defend— pro  Israel— he  debates 
that  about  as  well  as  anyone  can.  I  just 
think  his  political  views  on  the  Middle  East 
are  absolutely  wrong." 

THIS  u  HO  Kcmtnixirr  pastt 

In  his  spare  time,  Mr.  Bookbinder  enjoys 
photographing  his  three  grandchildren  and 
cooking,  especially  what  he  described  as 
"peasant  cooking,"  in  particular  soups  thick 
with  meat  or  fish.  "Those  are  my  house 
gifts:  jars  of  frozen  soup."  he  said. 

lliursday's  luncheon,  to  be  held  at  the 
Capital  Hilton,  Is  no  retirement  party.  That 
will  come,  says  Mr.  Bookbinder,  "soon, 
soon." 

"You  know  in  our  faith,"  he  continued, 
"the  age  70  has  a  very  special  meaning.  Sev- 
enty is  the  number  of  years  that  we  feel 
we've  iseen  granted  by  the  Lord  for  a  good 
and  fruitful  life.  Anything  after  that  is 
extra." 

[From  the  Washington  Jewish  Weel-      -ir. 
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"Best  or  the  Jewish  Civil  Servamts"- 

Htmam  Bookbihdeb:  The  Passionate  Mod- 
erate 

(By  Judith  Sloan  Deutsch) 

Hyman  Bookbinder  rarely  walks.  He 
springs  into  action— flying  on  the  paisley 
wings  of  his  signature  bow  tie. 

Bookie. 

It  is  more  than  a  nickname.  It  invites  fa- 
miliarity and  engenders  the  conciliation 
which  has  brought  him  fame— and  criticism. 

At  70,  he  Is  the  "dean"  of  all  Jewish  pro- 
fessionals In  Washington,  driven  by  a  com- 
pulsive Interest  in  public  affairs.  Still  dis- 
pelling his  brand  of  kindness,  his  blue  eyes 
pierce  sharply  Into  Issues. 

With  sUvery  wisps  trailing  behind  his 
head,  his  mind  and  body  move  In  quantum 
rhythms  that  blend  Washington  bureaucra- 
cy with  Flatbush  Brooklyn.  He  can  espouse 
an  articulate  position  or  fire  off  in  rat-a-tat 
New  Yorkese— saying  "gehead,"  u  he  walU 
for  another's  turn  to  speak. 

Bookbinder  Is  the  untiring  advocate— im- 
passioned by  energy  which  still  grows  In  lo- 


garythmle  proportions.  Stralilitimtng  his 
bow  tie— he  makes  them  htntelf  and  has  a 
colleeUon  of  ISO— be  says  he  wOl  retire 
within  a  year  or  two.  But  for  now  be  oontln- 
ues  as  he  has  for  the  past  19  yeara.  senrtng 
as  Washington  repreaentatlve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  a  natlnnal  human 
relations  agency  with  chapters  throughout 
the  nation.  Even  before  his  aasodatlon  with 
the  AJC.  he  acquired  a  reputation  on  the 
Washington  scene,  as  a  result  of  his  work  ss 
a  lobbyist  for  the  AFL-CIO.  as  an  architect 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  War  on 
Poverty,  as  a  special  assistant  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey,  and  a  member  of 
many  public-Interest  and  dtiien  advocacy 
coalitions. 

Pointing  to  the  rows  of  photographs  on 
the  wall  in  his  office  In  the  red  brick  build- 
ing on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  he  runs 
through  37  years  of  Involvement  with  public 
officials— reflecting  his  devotion  to  labor, 
government  and  the  Jewish  community. 

"Here's  a  real  footnote  to  history."  he 
says,  tapping  the  glass  on  one  photo.  "This 
Is  Hyman  Bookbinder  and  Betty  Ford  danc- 
ing the  first  hora  at  the  White  House."  Con- 
tinuing down  the  wall  are  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Walter  Mondale.  Oolda 
Melr,  Adlal  Stevenson.  Arthur  Sehleslnger. 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  Abba  Eban.  Menachem 
Begin.  EUe  Wiesel.  'Hp  O'Neill,  Jimmy 
Carter,  Anwar  Sadat.  Gerald  Ford.  In  color 
and  black  and  white,  they  tell  the  story  of 
his  public  life,  for  which  he  Is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  WaaMngUm  JevoUh  Week  at  iU 
annual  Leadership  Luncheon  April  10.  at 
the  Capital  HUton  Hotel. 

Bookbinder  relishes  his  lobbyist's  facUe 
footwork  which  danced  him  through  some 
delicate  situations  such  ss  the  time  he  had  a 
13:30  lunch  In  the  White  House  mess  with 
Stuart  EliensUt.  BliensUt  laughed  when 
Bookbinder  announced  that  he  had  to  leave 
early  because  at  3  pjn..  he  would  be  outside 
the  White  House,  picketing  the  administra- 
tion for  tu  treatment  of  Haitian  refugees. 

JEWISH  CIVn.  SSIVAIIT 

"He's  been  such  a  fixture  around  here 
that  he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  101st 
senator,"  says  Sen.  Howard  Metaenbaum 
(D-Ohio). 

"If  I  had  eight  million  more  Bookies, 
you'd  be  calling  me  at  the  White  House." 
says  Walter  Mondale.  "He's  in  a  special  cat- 
egory I  caU  God's  people,  who  have  the 
qualities  we  all  wish  we  had— commitment, 
compassion,  brains,  energy.  And  he's  never 
lost  any  of  it." 

Elle  Wiesel  calls  him  "the  best  of  the 
Jewish  dvU  servanU.  He  is  outspoken  and  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  listen.  He  is  ex- 
tremely Intense  over  Issues  that  matter." 

"Few  people  have  made  as  significant  a 
mark  for  advancing  their  community  as 
Bookie, "  says  Rep.  Sidney  Tates  (D-ni.). 

Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg  (D-NJ.)  notes  that 
Bookbinder's  "consistent  championship  of 
Jewish  and  human  rights  exemplifies  the 
best  of  the  Jewish  tradition." 

Such  praise  Is  the  positive  result  of  work- 
ing for  and  explaining  the  Jewish  view  on 
questions.  And  Bookbinder  doesn't  mind  the 
reputation  it  has  brought  him  "even  though 
there  are  serious  problems  Involved  In  being 
regarded  as  a  reasonable,  moderate  guy  who 
always  looks  for  a  solution,"  he  says  wring- 
ing his  hands  In  thought  "To  some,  their 
perception  of  me  Is  that  of  a  wimp  who 
doesn't  know  what  side  he's  on  and  just 
wants  everyone  to  love  him.  I'm  aware  of 
both  of  these  Interpretations  of  my  role.  In 
fact  I've  never  said  this,  but  I'D  say  It  to 
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you  now.  If  I  ever  write  a  book.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  entitled.  'It's  Tough  to  be  a  Moder- 
ate.' You  get  hit  by  both  sides. 

"A  long  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that 
while  on  many  issues  there  is  an  absolute 
position  that  people  have  not  only  a  right 
but  a  responsibility  to  bold  to— Uice  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  or  free  speech— the  reality  is 
that  most  conflicts  are  not  merely  a  conflict 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  between  one 
person's  right  and  another  person's  right.  It 
is  frequently  a  conflict  between  at  least  per- 
ceived rights,  if  not  actual  rights. 

"So  when  you  have  a  conflict  between  re- 
spective rights,  the  answer  to  that  must  be  a 
middle  position  that  does  as  much  honor  to 
the  issues  involved  suid  respects  as  much  of 
the  rights  of  both  sides.  How  you  go  about 
getting  compromises,  is  to  understand  the 
other  position  first,  in  order  to  overcome 
it.  Second,  to  find  a  solution.  That's  my 
way. 

"The  beauty  in  compromise  is  that  it  per- 
mits both  sides  to  walk  in  dignity." 

A  down  side  for  Bookie  has  been  the  hate 
mail  and  the  calls— which  peaked  during  the 
war  in  Lebanon.  That  used  to  trouble  him. 
"I  bend  over  backward  to  tell  people  that 
I'm  not  presuming  to  speak  for  THE  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community.  But,  I'm  giving  my 
views.  I'm  reporting  wtiat  I  think  is  accu- 
rate. But  despite  the  fact  that  I  do  that  on 
radio  or  television,  somelxxiy  the  next 
morning  will  call  and  say,  'Who  appointed 
Bookbinder  to  s|>eak  for  the  Jews?' 

"Now  I  just  say:  'His  mother  did.' " 

MAKKS  MK  ANGRY 

Most  exciting  were  Bookbinder's  years  as 
executive  officer  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Poverty  in  1964,  in  which  he  could 
act  on  a  philosophy  forged  by  his  early 
years  as  a  young  Norman  Thomas  socialist. 
"While  I've  totally  abandoned  socialism  as  a 
political  philosophy,"  he  says,  "the  l>asic 
ethical  principles  which  I  like  to  think  have 
guided  my  life,  I  acquired  during  those  early 
teens  of  mine." 

When  it  comes  to  the  War  on  Poverty,  he 
is  no  longer  Bookbinder  The  Affable  and  he 
starts  talking  tough.  "Looking  back,  its  clear 
to  me  that  we  made  some  mistakes,"  he 
says,  "that  we  didn't  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty.  But,  nothing  makes  me  angrier.  I 
want  say  it  slowly.  I  want  to  be  sure  you 
hear  me.  Nothing  makes  me  angrier  than 
the  luiow-notlilng  argtunents  I  hear  about 
the  failures  of  the  Great  Society  Programs 
and  the  charge  that  the  War  on  Poverty  ac- 
tually caused  poverty.  But,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  America  today  who  are 
better  off  than  they  would  have  been  if 
these  had  not  been  a  War  On  Poverty." 

In  1M7,  and  not  unimportantly  a  few 
months  after  the  Six  Days  War,  Bookbinder 
was  finally  persuaded  by  AJC  to  leave  the 
government.  He  felt  ready  to  "become  more 
closely  associated  with  Jewish  advocacy.  I've 
been  very  Jewish  all  my  life.  But  I've  not 
been  religiously  committed  and  active  until 
recently.  Joining  a  temple— Washington 
Hebrew— only  five  years  ago." 

Has  he  changed  the  AJC?  "This  office  has 
changed  because  of  how  I  function."  he 
says.  "But  I  can't  say  I  changed  the  AJC." 

He  maintains  liaison  between  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  White  House,  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  the  Congress,  foreign 
embassies,  and  Washington  representatives 
of  other  religious,  civic  and  human  relations 
agencies.  He  also  serves  on  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council. 

COLLKGE  PACinST 

Bom  in  East  New  York  to  Polish  immi- 
grant parents  to  whom  he  only  spoke  Yid- 
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dish.  Bookbinder  attended  City  College- 
known  as  the  Harvard  of  the  poor— and  New 
York  University  and  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  where  he  did  graduate  work 
in  economics,  sociology  and  political  science. 
As  a  college  pacifist  who  took  the  Oxford 
Pledge  never  to  bear  arms  in  a  war  against 
any  nation,  he  registered  for  the  draft  in 
1940  as  a  conscientious  objector.  Counting 
that  as  "one  of  the  major  mistakes  in  my 
life,  while  we  knew  that  Hitler  was  on  the 
rise,"  he  withdrew  his  filing  and  entered  the 
Navy  in  1943. 

"I  was  the  only  one  of  four  children  who 
went  to  college,"  he  says.  "While  we  had  ab- 
solutely no  money  during  those  depression 
years,  at  the  time  I  did  not  think  of  myself 
as  poor.  But,  I  was  poor— so  poor  that  if  I 
hadn't  got  from  the  federal  government  a 
$15  a  month  stipend  for  30  hours  of  work  in 
the  library,  I  would  not  have  had  the  money 
to  pay  the  carfare  of  10  cents  a  day,  and  the 
limch  money  which  my  family  did  not  have 
to  give  me.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  federal 
intervention  in  problems." 

MAKIHG  A  CONTRIBUTION 

"Even  though  I  myself  violate  it,  I  am 
very  distressed  about  the  incivility  that  has 
increasingly  characterized  public  discussion 
of  issues,  the  intemperateness,  the  intoler- 
ance of  another  point  of  view. 

'"E^ren  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  is  used 
carelessly  and  cheapens  the  currency  of  our 
language.  So  I  am  concerned  alx>ut  making 
any  contribution  I  might  still  be  able  to 
make  towards  improving  the  nature  of 
public  debate  of  issues.  It  goes  back  to  the 
first  thing  I  said.  You've  got  to  start  with 
some  respect  for  the  other  point  of  view." 


SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  316.  the  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  overwhelm- 
ingly supporting  this  resolution. 

The  $354  million  missUe  sale,  which 
would  send  2,500  Harpoon  and  Stinger 
missiles  to  the  Saudis,  would  be  politi- 
caUy  coimterproductive  and  militarily 
senseless.  In  the  absence  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the 
Saudi  sale,  along  with  sales  to  other 
so-called  moderate  Arab  States,  are 
contrary  to  the  interests  not  just  of 
Israel,  our  staimchest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  of  the  United  States 
as  well. 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
Saudi  sale  is  essential  to  advancing  the 
peace  process.  Yet.  the  record  belies 
this  claim. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  stipulated 
that  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  would  take  pl{u:e  only  if 
peace  initiatives  were  "successfully 
completed  or  significant  progress 
toward  that  goal  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  substantial  assist- 
ance" of  the  Saudis. 

These  conditions  have  not  been  met. 
The  Saudis  have  not  just  refused  to 
join  the  peace  process,  they  have  re- 
peatedly worked  to  undermine  every 
American  initiative  undertaken  to  seek 


a  resolution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. 

The  Saudis  opposed  the  Camp  David 
process,  punishing  Egypt  for  maUng 
peace  with  Israel.  They  continue  to 
obstruct  Egypt's  efforts  to  reestablish 
relations  with  the  Arab  world. 

The  Saudis  thwarted  the  September 
1982  Reagan  plan  by  threatening  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  on  Jordan 
if  King  Hussein  entered  into  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel  and  by  repeated- 
ly undermining  King  Hussein's  efforts 
to  overcome  a  PLO  veto. 

Last  year  alone,  the  Saudis  bank- 
rolled the  PLO,  to  the  tune  of  $28.5 
million,  and  in  January,  the  Saudi  De- 
fense Minister  explicitly  stated  his 
country's  solidarity  with  the  PLO 
when  he  told  a  Palestinian  audience 
that  the  "Saudi  Army  is  a  Palestinian 
army."  Since  1979,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
also  sent  more  than  $500  million  a 
year  to  Syria,  the  leader  of  the  Arab 
rejectionist  camp. 

The  $50  billion  in  military  hardware 
and  services  we  have  provided  the 
Saudis  since  1971  has  not  cemented 
Saudi  cooperation  with  United  States 
efforts  in  the  region. 

At  the  economic  summit  in  Tokyo 
over  this  weekend,  the  President  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  from  the  leaders  of 
Japan  and  our  European  allies  a  joint 
statement  condemning  Colonel  Qadha- 
f i  and  pledging  a  unified  stand  against 
international  terrorism.  Why,  then,  is 
the  administration  pushing  for  the 
sale  of  2.500  of  some  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  a  country 
which  has  declared  its  "categorical  sol- 
idarity" with  Libya?  The  Saudis  have 
repeatedly  condemned  American  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  outlaw  Qadhafi 
regime  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terror- 
ist bombings  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna 
airports,  and  have  vowed  to  replenish 
any  losses  to  Qadhafi  resulting  from 
American  sanctions. 

As  we  continue  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  should  not  be  providing  the  Saudis, 
a  noted  friend  of  not  just  the  PLO  but 
the  Libyans,  with  800  Stingers,  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated,  easily  trans- 
portable antiaircraft  missiles  in  our  ar- 
senal. To  prevent  terrorists  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere  from 
adding  Stingers  to  their  arsenals,  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Senator  DeConcini, 
which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  these 
weapons  to  rebels  in  Angola  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Courting  Arab  regimes  with  arms 
sales  will  not  bring  them  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  In  fact,  such  sales  wlU  in- 
tensify tensions  in  the  region,  add  to 
Israel's  security  needs,  and  increase 
the  defense  burdens  of  an  ally  which 
has  slgnficiantly  reduced  its  military 
expenditures  as  part  of  its  long-term 
austerity  program. 


The  Senate  must  hold  the  Saudis  to 
the  standard  it  established  6  years  ago. 
That  standard— Saudi  participation  in 
the  peace  process— has  not  been  met. 
Until  the  Saudis  begin  to  play  a  posi- 
tive role  In  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement, 
I  recommend  that  this  body  oppose 
this  and  future  sales  of  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fair 
to  say  this  year's  budget  process  has 
tested  the  resolve  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  But  it  has  also  tested  the 
expertise  and  stamina  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff. 

We  often  take  for  granted  the  qual- 
ity work  done  by  the  specialists  here 
who  serve  weekends,  late  nights,  and 
through  grueling  sessions  where 
budget  options  are  developed.  They 
deserve  to  be  recognized. 

Minority  staff  director  on  the 
Budget  Committee  is  Rick  Brandon. 
Those  who  know  him  well,  appreciate 
his  ability.  But  the  one  person  who 
knows  him  best— his  wife— learned 
quickly  about  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity when  he  delayed  his  honeymoon  to 
be  here  for  the  budget  debate. 

Alan  Cohen  and  John  HlUey  are  the 
minority's  senior  economists.  Alan, 
with  responsibility  for  Social  Security 
as  well  as  overall  mmibers  production, 
and  John  who  handles  trade  issues 
and  fiscal  and  monetary  analysis,  are 
as  fine  a  tandem  of  analysts  as  there 
are  on  professional  staffs  anywhere  in 
the  Senate.  Alan  stepped  in  and  co- 
ordinated floor  action  for  the  few  days 
Rick  disappeared  to  get  married,  and 
did  a  fine  job  of  keeping  the  pieces  of 
the  budget  together. 

Doug  Cook,  senior  defense  analyst, 
and  Doug  Olln,  our  senior  analyst  for 
national  security  affairs,  have  the 
committee's  thanks.  Both  men  handle 
Issues  central  to  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  deal  effectively  with  sen- 
sitive material.  Doug  Olln  has  been  co- 
ordinating production  of  the  Invalu- 
able summaries  which  tell  our  minori- 
ty members  and  outside  parties  what 
is  in  each  budget  proposal;  it  is  a 
grueling  task,  and  Doug  Olln  has  given 
exemplary  performances. 

Jim  Carr  is  the  minority's  senior  an- 
alyst for  tax  policy  and  housing.  His 
reputation  for  thorough  work  has  run 
up  the  committee's  budget  for  light 
bulbs  he  has  burned  out  working  late 
at  his  desk.  Barabara  Chow,  our 
energy,  environment  and  agriculture 
analyst  is  a  devoted  perfectionist  and 
gifted  in  dealing  with  people  when 
tensions  are  high. 

My  thanks  goes  as  well  to  Kathy 
Delgnan  who  during  her  service  on  the 
committee  has  been  a  relentless  advo- 
cate for  the  health  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens, from  child  health  to  Medicare. 


I  want  to  offer  my  special  thanks  to 
Janet  Holtzblatt,  the  senior  analyst 
for  education,  training,  and  social  serv- 
ices; and  Lisa  Faulkner,  our  analyst 
for  justice,  law  enforcement,  and  State 
and  local  government.  Lisa  and  Janet 
are  exacting  specialists,  trusted  and  re- 
spected for  the  quality  of  their  work. 

Van  Daly,  junior  analyst  for  hous- 
ing, and  Rick  Hlnkemeyer  the  minori- 
ty's legislative  fellow  both  have  made 
genuine  contributions  to  this  year's 
budget  process  in  this  their  first  expe- 
rience with  the  demands  of  the  budget 
season. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to 
Janet  Blalr-Bourbeau,  a  Presldental 
management  Intern,  tuid  John  Moore 
with  the  minority,  who  have  been  self- 
less in  giving  long  hours  under  strin- 
gent committee  demands. 

And  special  thanks  must  go  to  Mi- 
chelle Adams,  our  office  manager  and 
Vanessa  Palmer,  and  Shari  Jennings, 
the  heart  of  the  committee's  manage- 
ment team.  Without  their  dedication 
to  accuracy  and  appetite  for  early 
morning  hours,  the  committee's  work 
product  would  have  never  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

Nothing  we  do  is  worthwhile  unless 
the  members  and  public  know  what 
we're  up  to.  Dennis  Beal,  press  secre- 
tary for  the  minority  deserves  special 
credit  for  his  grace  and  tireless  preci- 
sion responding  to  questions  on  com- 
mittee matters.  Jim  Stasny,  policy  an- 
alyst and  senior  writer  for  the  minori- 
ty, has  never  missed  a  deadline  for 
lucid  explanations  of  the  conunittee's 
often  complicated  work. 

To  all  the  staff  on  the  Democratic 
side,  my  personal  and  genuine  thanks 
for  professionalism  under  pressure, 
and  work  superbly  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  get  drawn 
up  into  the  frantic  pace  of  the 
Senate— so  much  so  that  we  sometimes 
inadvertently  overlook  Important 
events  and  the  good  work  of  our  staff 
members.  For  me.  National  Secretar- 
ies' Day  was  such  an  occasion.  April  23 
happened  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  our 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution, 
which,  needless  to  say.  Is  a  very  busy 
time  for  me  and  my  staff  at  the 
Budget  Committee.  There,  three  of 
my  secretaries  often  work  long  and 
hard  hours;  they  frequently  work 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  but 
they  always  manage  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  on  them  with  profes- 
sionalism and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  for- 
tunate to  have  Michelle  Adams,  Shari 
Jennings,  and  Vanessa  Palmer  work 
for  me  at  the  committee.  They  are 
Indeed  professionals  and  have  my  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  their 
tireless  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  OBOROE  H. 
WRIGHT 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  note  the  recent  death  of 
Judge  George  H.  Wright,  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  and  respected  member^f 
the  Alabama  circuit  bench.  Judge 
Wright  provided  Alabama  with  the 
highest  service,  and  the  finest  exam- 
ple. 

Judge  "Spud"  Wright  was  bom  in 
Auburn,  AL,  graduated  from  Auburn 
University  and  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
joined  the  Alabama  State  Bar  in  19SS 
and  practiced  law  in  Auburn  until 
1970.  In  1958  he  was  elected  solicitor 
for  Lee  County  and  served  until  1970. 
He  was  also  the  Auburn  city  attorney 
from  1968  to  1970.  In  1970  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  and  in  just  3 
years,  circuit  judge,  for  the  37th  judi- 
cial circuit. 

The  offices  he  held,  and  the  long 
years  he  served  demonstrate  his  im- 
peccable reputation  and  the  strong 
trtist  which  the  people  of  Lee  County 
placed  in  his  judigment  and  character. 
Judge  Wright  was  a  great  man  who 
could  solve  any  question  or  problem 
equitably,  who  always  provided  impar- 
tiality and  consistency  in  each  of  his 
decisions  and  In  every  case  he  heard. 
The  reason  for  his  success  as  a  judge 
was  certainly  because  of  his  ability  to 
view  all  perspectives  of  any  dispute.  In 
this  way,  he  was  provided  with  the  in- 
sight and  knowledge  to  render  a  fair 
decision. 

I  am  greatly  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Wright.  His  contributions  to 
the  city  of  Auburn,  to  Lee  County,  and 
to  the  State  of  Alabama  have  been  im- 
mense. His  friendship  and  example 
has  touched  and  influenced  many.  I 
feel  that  we  have  all  been  deprived  of 
years  of  happiness  and  fellowship 
which  we  would  have  enjoyed  had  he 
lived  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  newspaper  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Coitorissiohal 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Advertiser,  Apr.  38, 1M6] 

CxitctnT  JuDOi  Dm  Aimt  a-YxAi  Camcir 
Battls 

Opkuka  (AP)— Circuit  Judge  O.H.  "Spud" 
Wright,  Jr.,  one  of  east  Alabama's  most  re- 
spected JurtsU,  has  died  after  a  two-year 
battle  against  cancer. 

Wright,  66.  died  about  11  p.m.  Monday  at 
East  AUbama  Medical  Center.  Oraveslde 
services  are  scheduled  for  3  p.m.  Wednesday 
at  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Auburn. 

Wright,  who  announced  last  month  that 
he  would  not  seek  re-election  because  of 
falling  health,  was  honored  recently  as  the 
first  recipient  of  an  award  bearing  his  name 
and  recognlidng  outstanding  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  Lee  County. 

Among  those  on  hand  for  the  presenta- 
tion were  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  C.C. 
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"Bo"  Torbert,  who  was  a  law  school  class- 
mate of  Wrisht's,  Associate  Justice  Gorman 
Houston  and  Criminal  Appeals  Court  Judge 
John  Patterson. 

A  native  of  Auburn  and  a  KRLduate  of 
Auburn  University,  Wright  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  Law 
School  In  1955.  After  practicing  law  in 
Auburn,  he  was  elected  county  solicitor  in 
1958  and  appointed  district  attorney  by 
Gov.  Albert  Brewer  in  1970. 

In  1973.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  bench  in  the  37th  Judicial  cir- 
cuit 

"Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Judge  Wright  know  that  he  would 
be  successful  in  what  ever  field  of  endeavor 
he  has  selected,"  Torbert  said  at  the  cere- 
mony honoring  the  judge  three  weeks  ago. 
"We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  he  selected 
the  law  and  Judiciary  as  his  life's  work  and 
in  doing  so  allowed  us  the  great  honor  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  him." 

"He  was  probably  the  best  problem-solver 
I've  ever  seen,"  District  Attorney  Ron 
Myers  said  Tuesday.  "Whether  the  problem 
had  to  do  with  Judicial  administration  or 
the  court  system,  if  there  was  a  problem,  he 
could  find  an  answer. 

"Part  of  that  attribute  probably  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  he  always  understood  the 
other  person's  point  of  view." 


NUCLEAR  TESTING.  CHERNOBYL 
AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
Joined  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
WnsoH,  Wallop,  and  Quatle,  in  in- 
troducing Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 135  concerning  verification  im- 
provements to  the  threshold  test  ban 
and  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  trea- 
ties, as  well  as  the  conditions  under 
which  a  comprehensive  ban  on  testing 
would  serve  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  its  allies  and 
friends. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  135 
explicitly  states  that  the  Senate 
should  not  move  forward  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  TTBT  and  PNET,  until 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  reach  agreement  on  essen- 
tial verification  improvements  to  these 
agreements.  It  says,  in  effect,  let's 
ensure  that  we're  putting  first  things 
first.  Effective  verification  provisions 
should  be  a  required  precondition  of 
Senate  approval  of  these  two  accords. 
We  must  not  place  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition where  we  ratify  test  ban  agree- 
ments and  then  hope  that  the  verifica- 
tion uncertainties  that  are  acknowl- 
edged to  exist  wUl  somehow  disappear. 

The  United  States  has  charged  the 
Soviets  with  likely  violations  of  the 
TTBT.  This  Judgment  is  qualified  be- 
cause seismic  methods  currently  used 
to  estimate  the  yield  of  Soviet  nuclear 
tests  involve  a  substantial  degree  of 
uncertainty.  In  order  to  put  this 
debate  concerning  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance behind  us  and  to  clear  a  path  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  TTBT  and 
PNET,  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
a  more  direct  means  of  determining 
test  jrields,  based  upon  a  hydrodynam- 
ic  yield  measurement  technique  called 


Corrtex.  Unforttinately,  the  new 
Soviet  leaders  refuse  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Thus,  progress,  which  is 
within  our  grasp,  is  effectively 
blocked. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  of  nucle- 
ar testing,  the  Soviets  are,  in  effect, 
saying  "trust  us."  The  broad  sweep  of 
their  record  of  arms  control  treaty  vio- 
lations, however,  certainly  cast  doubt 
on  the  wisdom  of  accepting  such  en- 
treaties. The  technical  uncertainties  of 
seismic  yield  estimates  only  reinforces 
our  concerns  and  the  need  for  verifica- 
tion improvements.  And  now,  Soviet 
actions  with  respect  to  the  nuclear  re- 
actor disaster  at  Chernobyl  should  put 
to  rest  completely  the  misguided  argu- 
ment that  compliance  and  verification 
uncertainties  should  be  put  on  hold 
while  the  Senate  proceeds  to  ratify 
the  TTBT  and  PNET  agreements. 

As  is  noted  in  a  Washington  Post 
editorial,  "Chernobyl  and  Arms  Con- 
trol": 

It  is  plenty  disturbing  *  *  *  to  consider 
that  the  government  with  which  Americans 
seek  agreement  caimot  tell  the  simple  truth 
in  a  timely  fashion  when  It  is  obviously  to 
its  own  immense  advantage  to  do  so  *  *  * 
the  verification  of  arms  control  is  not  self- 
executing.  There  is  at  least  a  residual  re- 
quirement for  confidence.  The  openness  of 
American  society  enforces  a  standard  of 
probity  •  •  •  for  which  there  Is  no  match  in 
the  closed  Soviet  system  •  •  •  Had  he  (Gor- 
bachev) deliberately  set  out  to  devise  a  sce- 
nario to  undermine  his  own  credibility  as  a 
suitable  arms  control  partner,  he  would 
have  proceeded  exactly  as  he  has  at  Cherno- 
byl. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  message  of  this  editori- 
al or  its  implication  for  Senate  consid- 
eration of  existing  test  ban  agree- 
ments, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crerkobti.  and  Abms  Comtrol 

The  Chernobyl  meltdown  affords  the 
American  public  a  somber  glimpse  into  the 
Soviet  approach  to  arms  control.  Here  is  a 
case  where  openness  and  candor  were  natur- 
als: the  event  was  bound  to  become  known, 
no  treaty  violation  or  security  secret  was  In- 
volved, and  immediate  full  notice  was  imper- 
ative and  would  have  brought  great  returns 
in  health  and  diplomacy.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  suppressed  the  news  altogether  untU 
foreigners  queried  them  about  the  fallout. 
It  has  since  supplied  only  the  most  terse 
and  incomplete  explanations,  some  of  these 
so  strained  (they  couldn't  Inform  the 
Swedes  because  it  was  the  weekend)  as  to  be 
laughable  if  they  were  not  tragic  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  United  States 
pursues  arms  control  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  rely  on  its  own  capacity  to  check  com- 
pliance and  to  detect  noncompliance,  and 
not  on  "trust."  It  is  plenty  disturbing  none- 
theless to  consider  that  the  government 
with  which  Americans  seek  agreement 
cannot  tell  the  simple  truth  in  a  timely 
fashion  when  It  is  obviously  to  its  own  Im- 
mense advantage  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this 


should  be  considered  in  the  category  of  old 
knowledge  confirmed,  not  new  knowlege 
gained.  It  Is  significant  aU  the  same,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  threshold  readinea 
of  Americans  to  engage  in  sensitive  deallngi 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anyway,  it  is  not  exactly  true  that  there  la 
no  consideration  of  trust  or  good  faith  at  all 
in  a  properly  negotiated  arms  control  text 
Nuclear  circumstances  are  never  without 
some  degree  of  ambiguity.  Not  all  contin- 
gencies can  be  fully  anticipated.  Questions 
of  interpretation  arise  in  the  most  heavily 
lawyered  contract.  In  the  end.  the  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  is  not  self-executing. 
There  is  at  least  a  residual  requirement  for 
confidence.  The  openness  of  American  socie- 
ty enforces  a  standard  of  probity— not  a  per- 
fect standard  but  a  high  one— for  which 
there  Is  no  match  In  the  closed  Soviet 
system,  lliere  it  all  hinges  on  how  the  au- 
thorities choose  to  play  it. 

It  Is  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  supposedly  a 
new,  modem  kind  of  Soviet  leader,  who  has 
to  be  regarded  as  the  man  in  charge  of  in- 
formation policy.  In  some  of  his  earlier  ap- 
proaches, he  had  hinted  at  a  new  standard 
of  accountability,  but  in  this  crisis  so  far  he 
has  clung  to  the  old  standard  of  denial  and 
secrecy.  Had  he  deliberately  set  out  to 
devise  a  scenario  to  undermine  his  own 
credibility  as  a  suitable  arms  control  part- 
ner, he  would  have  proceeded  exactly  as  he 
has  at  Chernobyl. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CIVILIAN 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  recently  submit- 
ted to  Congress  the  annual  report  of 
the  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement Program. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion a  problem  with  that  report  that  is 
of  potentially  crucial  importance  to  all 
States  being  considered  for  the  first  or 
second  high  level  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory. 

The  Department  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood the  results  of  a  recent  law- 
suit undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Nevada,  as  indicated  by  the  report's  in- 
correct description  of  the  court's  opin- 
ion. The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
State  of  Nevada  has  a  right  to  carry 
out  independent  scientific  research 
that  is  relevant  to  the  choice  of  a 
State  for  the  first  high  level  nuclear 
waste  repository. 

The  court  said  the  State  has  a  right 
to  Federal  funds  to  perform  scientific 
research  relating  to  site  selection.  The 
DOE'S  aimual  report  does  not  give 
that  impression. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Nevada  Attorney  General 
Brian  McKay,  and  the  court's  opinion 
on  the  case  I  have  discussed,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OmcB  or  TBS  AROunr  GimiAL, 

CAntOL  Complex, 
Cftrion  CUv,  May  2, 1986. 
Hon.  Chic  Hkbt. 

UJS.  Haute  of  Repn$entative»,  Hart  Senate 
Office  Bldg.,  Wathinffton,  DC. 
Di*a  Cmc:  Recently  my  office  received  a 
copy  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  submitted  by  the  Office 
of  ClviUan  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
[OCRWMl  dated  March  1986.  At  page  48  of 
the  report  under  the  heading  of  "Litigation 
SUtus."  the  following  paragraph  appears: 

In  State  of  Nevada  v.  Herrington,  the  U.8. 
Court  of  Appe^  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
tMued  an  opinion  on  December  3.  1985.  The 
Court  rejected  the  SUte  of  Nevada's  legal 
argument  that,  based  on  provisions  In  the 
Act  relating  to  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion, the  SUte  was  entitled  to  the  grant 
ftmds  requested.  However,  the  Court  found 
that  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  subject 
to  certain  llmiUtlons  laid  out  by  the  Court, 
such  pre-slte  characterization  activities 
could  be  funded.  The  Court  also  found  that 
certain  provisions  of  DOE's  grant  guidelines 
are  unduly  restrictive.  As  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision. OCRWM  is  reviewing,  and  has  initi- 
ated a  revision  of,  iU  financial  assistance 
guidelines. 

Attached  hereto,  I  am  providing  a  copy  of 
the  Ninth  Cricuit  Court  of  Appeals  Opinion 
In  the  case  of  Nevada  v.  Herrington.  Even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  Opinion  would  con- 
vince the  reader  that  the  report  provided  by 
OCRWM  to  Congress  is  grossly  fallacious 
and  misleading.  I  cannot  speculate  as  to 
why  OCRWM  would  attempt  to  mislead 
Congress  In  this  manner,  but  the  record 
must  be  corrected  to  accurately  state  the 
facts.  I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
correcting  the  DOE's  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  by  substituting  the  following  para- 
graph in  lieu  of  that  provided  by  DOE: 

In  State  of  Nevada  v.  Herrington,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Issued  an  opinion  on  December  2,  1985.  The 
Court  agreed  with  the  SUte  of  Nevada's 
legal  argument  that,  based  on  provisions  in 
the  Act  relating  to  participation,  consulU- 
tion  and  cooperation,  the  SUte  was  entitled 
to  the  grant  funds  requested  for  pre-slte 
characterization  studies.  The  Court  found 
that  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  subject 
to  certain  llmiUtlons  laid  out  by  the  Court, 
pre-slte  characterization  activities  as  well  as 
independent  studies  conducted  during  char- 
acterization could  be  funded.  The  Court  also 
found  that  certain  provisions  of  DOE's 
grant  guidelines  are  unlawful  and  must  be 
set  aside.  As  a  result  of  this  decision. 
OCRWM  is  reviewing,  and  has  initiated  a 
revision  of.  its  financial  assistance  guide- 
lines. 

Because  the  DOE  is  unwilling  to  report 
the  facts  to  Congress  in  a  forthright  and 
candid  manner.  I  find  It  necessary  to  seek 
your  help  In  this  matter.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  do  not  hesiUte  to  contact 
me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BaiAH  McKat.  Attorney  Qenerol 


CUB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  CA  No.  84-7848.  Opinion] 
State  op  Nevada,  ex  rxl.,  Robert  R.  Loux. 
dtbbcror  op  the  nevada  nuclear  waste 
Project  Oppics,  PEimoiiER.  v.  Johe  Her- 
RXHOTOM,*  Secretary  or  the  Uitited 
States  DEPARTicEin  op  Eheroy.  respoitd- 

EKT 


On  Petition  for  Review  under  the  Original 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Argued  and  Submitted  August  13,  1985— 
San  Pranciaco,  California. 

Before:  Merrill  and  Parrls.  Circuit  Judges, 
and  Jameson,**  District  Judge. 
Farris,  Circuit  Judge: 
SUtement  of  the  case: 
Nevada  seeks  fimdlng  of  technical  studies 
designed  to  evaluate  whether  lU  Yucca 
Mountain  site  should  be  used  as  a  nuclear 
waste  repository.  Nevada  also  seeks  a  Judg- 
ment declaring  unlawful  the  Department  of 
Energy's  revised  Internal  General  Guide- 
lines on  Nuclear  Waste  Repository  Program 
Grants.  This  case  Is  a  direct  appeal  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy's  final  decision  to  deny 
funding  for  Nevada's  FY  1985  expenditures 
on  Yucca  Mountain  studies.  See  43  UJS.C. 
1 10189(!KA). 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983 
(NWPA).  F  ib.  L.  No.  97-435.  Jan.  7.  1988,  43 
U.S.C.  II  0101-10336.  provides  that  sUte 
activities  elated  to  the  selection  and  con- 
struction of  a  high-level  nuclear  waste  re- 
pository will  be  funded  out  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund,  which  is  derived  from  a  levy  on 
nuclear  waste  generators  and  owners.  A 
sUte  first  becomes  eligible  for  funding  when 
it  is  notified  by  DOE  that  It  contains  a  po- 
tential repository  site.  See  1 116(cXlKA),  43 
V£.C.  1 10186(c)(1)(A).  Nevada  has  been  so 
notified.  The  Act  then  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  nominate  at  least  five  sites  as  suita- 
ble for  "site  characterization"— l.e.,  detailed 
research  of  the  geologic  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  site— accompanied  by  an  envi- 
ronmental assessment.  See  1 113,  42  U.S.C. 
1 10132.  After  public  hearings  and  sUU  and 
Indian  tribe  input,  the  Secretary  must  rec- 
onunend  three  of  these  sites  to  the  Presi- 
dent, i  113(b)(1)(B),  43  V£.C. 
1 10133(bKlKB).  The  President  may  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  recommendations 
within  60  days.  1113(c)(1).  43  U.8.C. 
1 10133(e)(1). 

The  Secretary  has  not  yet  nominated  any 
sites,  even  though  he  has  taken  the  discre- 
tionary step  of  issuing  nine  draft  environ- 
mental assessments  on  potential  sites  in  six 
sUtes.  These  drafU  Indicate  that  three  sites 
are  likely  to  be  nominated  to  the  President 
later  this  year:  Yucca  Mountain  in  Nevada 
Is  listed  as  the  most  likely  site  for  approval. 
On  September  17,  1984,  Nevada  appUed 
for  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  proposed  hy- 
drologlc  and  geologic  studies  of  the  Yucca 
Mountain  area.  On  December  13,  DOE  re- 
fused to  fund  these  studies,  amounting  to  a 
disputed  sura  between  $1.5  and  $3.2  million. 
DOE  relied  on  the  authority  of  lU  Internal 
General  Guidelines,  which  seek  to  "mini- 
mize" primary  daU  collection  by  sUtes  and 
limit  sUte  evaluation  of  any  primary  daU 
already  collected  by  DOE. 

The  next  day,  Nevada  timely  filed  iU  peti- 
tion for  review  to  this  court,  tee  42  U.8.C. 
1 10139(c),  first  seeking  a  preliminary  in- 
junction which  we  denied  on  December  19, 


and  then  aaklng  for  approval  of  iU  grant  r»- 
quest  and  a  declaration  that  the  OuldellnM 
are  unlawful.  > 

I.  BTAMDARD  OP  REVIEW 

In  reviewing  the  Ouldelinea.  we  do  not 
"slznply  Impose  four]  own  construction  oo 
the  sUtute.  u  would  be  neoesaary  In  the  ab> 
sence  of  an  administrative  Interpretation. 
Rather,  if  the  sUtuU  is  sUent  or  ambiguous 
with  respect  to  the  specific  Issue,  the  qum- 
tlon  for  the  court  is  whether  the  ■ceney's 
answer  Is  based  on  a  permlBBlble  oonstnic- 
tion  of  the  sUtute."  Oievron,  U.8^,  Inc.  v. 
NRDC  Inc.,  104  8.  Ct.  3778.  3783  (1964);  M$ 
Qenerol  Sleetric  Uranium  Mgmt  Corp.  v. 
United  State*  Department  of  Energy.  764 
F.3d  896,  898  (D.C.  Cir.  1985)  (reviewing  Nu- 
clear WasU  PoUcy  Act);  State  of  Washino- 
ton,  Dept  of  Ecology  v.  EPA.  763  F.3d  1468. 
1469  (9th  Clr.  1985).  The  "considerable 
weight"  given  an  agency's  Interpretation  of 
Its  own  regulations  Is  heightened  when  the 
agency  Is  Implementing,  as  here,  a  new  sUt- 
ute. See  UdaU  v.  Tlollman,  880  U.8.  1.  18 
(1968):  NRDC,  Inc.  v.  TYain.  610  F.3d  693. 
706  (D.C.  Cir.  1975). 

We  "must,  however,  reject  administrative 
constructions  of  a  sUtute  that  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  statutory  man<1at,»i  or  that  frus- 
trate the  policy  that  Congrea  sought  to  Im- 
plement." United  Statu  v.  Lovitiana-Paeif- 
ie  Corp.,  754  F.3d  1445,  1447  (9th  Clr.  1988): 
tee  Bureau  of  AlcohtA,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arm* V.  Federal  Labor  ROatioru  Authority, 
464  U.8.  89, 97  (1988). 

II.  IB  THE  STATE  ENTITLED  TO  PtmDIltO  OP  ITE 
PRE-8ITE  CRARACTERIZATIOM  ACTIVITIEB 

Nevada  seeks  funding  of  all  activities  "rel- 
evant" to  the  purposes  of  the  NWPA— eo 
long  u  they  do  not  "unreasonably  Inter- 
fete"  with  DOE'S  actlvlUee-durtng  the 
period  preceding  the  selection  of  Nevada  for 
site  charaeterlBatlon  activities. 

A.  The  ptirpoees  of  the  Act. 

The  findings  and  general  purposes  of  the 
NWPA  support  funding  of  pre-slte  charao- 
terlzatlon  activities.  Cf.  Complaint  of 
UcLinn,  744  F.3d  677. 688  (9th  Cir.  1984)  ("a 
liberal  oonstrueUon  of  the  sUtute  Is  Indicat- 
ed by  Ite  declaration  of  policy").  The  statute 
declares  that  the  coste  of  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal "should  be  the  responBlblllty  of  the 
generators  and  owners  of  such  waBte,"  43 
U.8.C.  II  10181(aX4).  101Sl(bX4>-and  at 
the  same  time,  state  and  public  participa- 
tion In  the  planning  of  waste  sites  "is  essen- 
tlal  [to]  promote  public  confidence,"  43 
UJ3.C.  1 10181(a)(6).  Taken  together,  these 
dual  purposes  show  that  Congress  Intended 
the  generator-fed  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  not 
the  sUte,  to  pay  the  cosu  of  any  sUte  "par- 
ticipation"—such  as  evaluative  testing— In 
the  choice  of  sites.  The  Independent  over- 
sight and  peer  review  which  only  the  statea 
are  poised  to  provide  would  Immeasurably 
"promote  public  confidence"  In  general  and 
among  Nevada  resldenU  In  particular. 

These  studies  would  also  promote  the 
sUtutory  purpose  of  "providdng]  a  reasona- 
ble assurance  that  the  public  and  the  envi- 
ronment will  be  adequately  protected  from 
the  hazards  posed  by  high-level  radioactive 
waste,"  43  UJB.C.  |  lOlSKbMl).  When  the 


•  Secretary  John  Herrtnfton  U  lubstitutcd  for  his 
predeoeuor  punuant  to  Fsderal  R«ile  of  AppeUaU 
Procedure  43(c).  _    . 

••The  Honorable  William  J.  JameMii,  Senior 
tJnlted  Sutei  DUtrict  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Montana,  ilttlns  by  designation. 


>  DOE  dOM  not  arfue  that  IU  denial  of  f undlns  Is 
not  a  "final  decision ',  lubject  to  review  under  41 
UAC.  I  lOUKa).  This  ease  Involvee  a  denial  of 
fundlni  with  an  Inunedlate,  direct  Impact  on  Ne- 
vada's aoUvlttSi,  *••  infra  Motions  III  A  and  B. 
rather  than  the  eholee  of  a  potential  slU  which  ths 
PVth  Circuit  has  reoenUjr  held  to  be  unripe  tor  Ju- 
dicial review.  Sm  State  of  rttsi  v.  (/nltetf  SMt  De- 
partment of  Energy,  764  F.Sd  »•  (Mb  Clr.  ItU. 
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statute  repeatedly  states  that  the  protection 
and  confidence  of  the  public  are  goals  of  the 
NWPA,  set  id.;  42  U.S.C.  §  10131(aKl),  (4), 
(7),  we  must  conclude  that  Congress  con- 
templated funding  independent  state  stud- 
ies even  if  they  are  Instituted  prior  to 
formal  site  characterization. 

As  the  Act  recognizes,  the  dangers  Inher- 
ent in  nuclear  waste  disposal  mandate  a 
close,  independent  scrutiny  of  E>OE's  siting 
decisions.  Some  of  the  nuclear  Isotopes  in- 
volved will  generate  Intense  radioactivity 
and  heat  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The 
site  which  is  ultimately  selected  must  there- 
fore remain  secure  for  the  indefinite  future. 
Cursory  evaluation  of  potential  sites  today 
can  result  in  heightened  danger  and  poten- 
tially prohibitive  control  costs  tomorrow.' 

B.  The  structure  of  the  Act. 

Funding  is  also  supported  by  the  principle 
that  a  "statute  should  be  construed  so  as  to 
avoid  malting  any  word  superfluous."  E.g., 
United  States  v.  Handy.  761  F.2d  1279,  1280 
(9th  Cir.  1985);  Yaviaguchi  v.  Stale  Farm 
Automobile  Insur.  Co.,  706  F.2d  940,  946 
(9th  Cir.  1983).  The  statute's  core  funding 
provision,  J  116(c)  (1)  (A),  requires  grants 
"to  each  State  notified  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  activities 
required  by  sections  116  and  117  or  author- 
ized by  written  agreement."  (Emphasis 
added);  see  42  U.S.C.  S  10136(c)  (1)  (A).  But 
other  provisions  already  specificaUy  require 
grants  to  states  when  the  President  has 
chosen  a  candidate  site,  { 116(c)  (1)  (B), 
when  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
has  authorized  construction,  j  116(c)  (2)  (A), 
and  when  the  state  and  DOE  have  entered 
into  a  written  cooperative  agreement, 
1117(c),  42  VS.C.  JS  10136(c)  (1)  (B), 
10136(c)  (2)  (A),  10137(c).  To  avoid  treating 
section  116(c)  (1)  ^A)  as  superfluity,  it  must 
be  read  as  a  catch-all  provision  that  author- 
izes funding  in  other  circumstances  not  al- 
ready specifically  "required  by  sections  116 
or  117  or  authorized  by  written  agreement." 

Section  116(c)  (1)  (A)  thus  provides  a  basis 
for  funding  Nevada's  proposed  studies,  if 
those  studies  would  be  essential  to  an  in- 
formed "statement  of  reasons  explaining 
why  (the  state]  disapproved  the  recom- 
mended repository  site."  {  116(b),  42  U.S.C. 
10136(b)  (2).  That  statement  of  resons  is 
"required  by  section  116."  Hence,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  the  studies  must  be 
funded  in  compliance  with  {  116(c)  (1)  (A).' 


» Nevada's  studies  can  only  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  DOE'S  site  evaluation  program.  U  Nevada 
eonfinns  DOEs  conclusions.  DOE  will  be  better 
able  to  make  its  case  before  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  In  future  licensing  proceedings  under 
in4<d)  of  the  NWPA,  42  XIS.C.  J  10134(d).  If 
Nevada  discover?  significant  flaws  in  DOE'S  find- 
ings, DOE  could  turn  its  attention  to  other  sites 
and  cut  short  the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and 
manpower  for  the  evaluation  of  a  site  which  would 
later  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable.  Cf.  Oenerdl  Electric 
Uranium  UgmL  Corp.  v.  United  States  DepL  of 
Enem,  764  P.2d  896.  898  (D.C.  Cir.  1986)  (expUcitly 
applying  policy  considerations  to  resolve  statutory 
ambiguity  In  NWPA). 

•Congren  recognized  the  importance  of  such 
studies  in  another  context,  where  the  statute  au- 
thorizes fimding  of  "reasonable  Independent  moni- 
toring and  toting  of  activities  on  the  reixwltory 
site"  when  provided  for  by  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  state  and  DOE.  See  { 117(c)  (8). 

Although  the  state  relies  heavily  on  sections 
116(0  (1)  (B)  and  117(c)  (1)  and  (8).  which  indicate 
that  "monitoring,  testing,  or  evaluation  activities" 
are  eligible  for  funding,  these  provisions  by  their 
express  terms  are  only  applicable  once  a  state  has 
been  chosen  for  site  characterization  or  has  entered 
into  a  written  agreement  with  DOE.  Because 
Nevada  has  not  entered  the  site  characterization 
stage  and  has  not  sought  to  enter  into  an  agree- 


DOE  argues  that  Congress  only  intended 
to  trigger  federal  funding  after  a  state  has 
entered  the  site  characterization  phase.  To 
authorize  fimding  prior  to  site  characteriza- 
tion, DOE  contends,  'would  clearly  divert 
moneys  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  to 
premataure  site  characterization  activities 
on  sites  which  might  not  become  candidates 
at  aU." 

This  argument,  perhaps  valid  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, is  inapposite  here.  DOE's  own 
press  conferences  and  draft  environmental 
assessments  list  Tucca  Mountain  as  the 
most  liltely  site  for  the  repository,  thus 
minimizing  the  danger  that  funding  for  Ne- 
vada's studies  will  be  "wasted."  More  impor- 
tant, DOE'S  argument  misses  the  point  of 
the  NWPA.  Congress  intended  all  the  costs 
of  nuclear  waste  disposal  to  be  "the  respon- 
sibility of  the  generators  and  owners  of  such 
waste."  42  U.S.C.  S§  10131(aW4),  10131(b)(4). 
The  statute  thus  provides  funding  for  evalu- 
ating all  three  of  the  sites  nominated  for 
site  characterization-despite  the  fact  that 
only  one  of  the  three  sites  will  ultimately 
become  the  national  repository.  See  42 
n.S.C.  SS  10132(c),  10134.  By  the  same 
token,  when  an  Informed  "statement  of  rea- 
sons" for  disapproving  a  recommended  site 
requires  that  studies  be  initiated  now,  the 
costs  of  those  studies  must  be  borne  by  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund— even  though  a  sUte 
may  never  have  to  file  such  a  statement  of 
reasons  because  the  state  is  later  eliminated 
from  contention.  In  the  context  of  develop- 
ing repositories  for  waste  from  nuclear  de- 
fense activities.  Congress  has  authorized 
funding  for  state  studies  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  notified  that  they  host  a  poten- 
tial site.  See  42  U.S.C.  §  10121(b).  Because 
the  statute  declares  that  the  states'  partici- 
pation rights  for  defense  waste  repositories 
are  "identical  to"  those  at  issue  here,  id.. 
federal  funding  was  intended  to  be  available 
under  $  116(c)(1)(A)  even  before  site  charac- 
terization has  begun. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  statute  is  sup- 
ported by  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Senate  predecessor  bill,  which  indicates  that 
states  "should  be  entitled  to  the  broadest 
possible  rights  and  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  the  faculties. 
.  .  .  The  Committee  expects  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  to  govern  any  interpretation, 
inlcuding  judicial  interpretations.  .  .  ."  S. 
Rep.  No.  282,  97th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  28  (1981). 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  {  116(cKlKA) 
was  added  in  the  final  conference  commit- 
tee deliberations  to  a  bUl  that  throughout 
several  versions  had  provided  only  for  post- 
site  characterization,  see  §  116(c)(1)(B),  42 
U.S.C.  §  10136(c)(1)(B),  indicates  that 
S  116(c)(1)(A)  was  intended  to  fill  the  gap 
and  supply  funding  prior  to  site  charcteriza- 
tlon,  rather  than  merely  repeat  the  specific 
funding  authority  already  set  out  by  other 
provisions.  The  amendment  specifically  ex- 
cludes from  federal  funding  "any  salsu^r  or 
travel  expense  that  would  ordinarily  be  in- 
curred by  such  SUte."  J  116(c)(1)(A),  42 
U.S.C.  i  10136(c)(1)(A).  This  language  sug- 
gests by  negative  implication  that  other 
state  expenses  required  by  sections  116  or 
117— such  as  testing  expenditures— are  to  be 
funded  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 

Of  course,  the  state  is  not  entitled  to  carte 
blanche  access  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 
The  only  pre-site  characterization  activities 
that  may  receive  funding  are  those  essential 
to  an  informed  "statement  of  reasons"  for 
disapproving      a     site      under      { 116(b). 
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ment  with  DOE,  it  cannot  invoke  these  provisions 
to  fund  Its  pre-site  characterization  activities. 


1 116(cKlKB)  already  authorizes  funding 
for  "any  monitoring,  testing,  or  evaluation" 
after  site  characterization  has  beguiL  If 
S  116  (c)(lKA)  is  to  have  any  Independent 
effect,  it  must  authorize  only  thoae  studies 
which,  to  be  available  m  time  to  contribute 
to  the  state's  notice  of  disapproval,  must  be 
begun  pHor  to  site  characterization.  There- 
fore, pre-site  characterization  activtUea  may 
only  receive  funding  if  their  contribution  to 
the  state's  notice  of  disapproval  depends  on 
their  being  initiated  prior  to  site  character- 
ization. 

Congress  has  limited  funding  under  a  con- 
sultation-cooperation agreement  to  only 
such  "reasonable  Independent  monitoring 
and  testing"  which  "shall  not  unreasonably 
interfere  with  or  delay  onsite  activities."  See 
5  117(c)(8),  42  U.S.C.  5  10137(cK8).  As 
Nevada  concedes,  this  provision  indicates 
that  Congress  only  Intended  to  fund  "rea- 
sonable" state  testing  that  would  not  "un- 
reasonably interfere  with  or  delay"  DOE's 
activities.  Therefore,  any  pre-site  character- 
ization activities  conducted  before  a  state 
has  entered  into  a  consultation-cooperation 
agreement  must  be  'reasonable"— scientifi- 
cally Justifiable  and  performed  by  demon- 
strably competent  contractors— and  cannot 
unreaonably  interfere  with  or  delay  DOE's 
own  activities. 

m.  REVIEW  or  THE  SrrE  (nURACTEIUZAnON 
GUIDELIMES 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  stat- 
ute authorizes  funding  for  pre-site  charac- 
terization activities,  both  parties  petition  us 
to  decide  whether  the  Guidelines  are  con- 
sistent with  the  statutory  scheme  of  fund- 
ing available  afUr  a  sUte  has  reached  the 
site  characterization  stage.  Before  deciding 
this  issue,  however,  we  must  determine 
whether  Nevada  has  standing  and  whether 
the  issue  is  ripe  for  adjudication. 

A.  Standing. 

Nevada  arguably  lacks  standing  to  contest 
the  Guidelines  governing  the  site  character- 
ization phase  because  1)  Nevada  has  not  yet 
entered  the  site  characterization  stage,  and 
2)  the  Secretary  may  never  even  recommend 
the  Yucca  Mountain  site  in  Nevada  for  site 
characterization.  On  the  other  hand,  DOE 
has  already  denied  funding  for  Nevada's 
proposed  FY  1985  studies,  by  first  categoriz- 
ing those  studies  as  Phase  III  site  character- 
ization studies,  and  then  applying  the  Phase 
III  Guidelines  to  deny  funding.  Thus. 
Nevada  has  suffered  "Some  actual  or 
threatened  injury"  as  a  direct  result  of 
DOE's  own  application  of  the  Phase  III 
Guidelines.  See  Valley  Forge  Christian  Col- 
lege V.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  Inc.,  454  U.S.  464,  472 
(1982).  It  would  be  disingenuous  for  DOE  to 
argue  that  Nevada  lacks  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  very  guidelines  that  DOE  haa 
chosen  to  apply  to  Nevada. 

Because  Nevada  has  alleged  "personal 
injury"  that  is  "fairly  traceable"  to  the 
challenged  conduct  and  "likely  to  be  re- 
dressed by  the  requested  relief,"  see,  e.g., 
Allen  V.  WHght  104  S.  C^t.  3315,  3326  (1984); 
Price  V.  State  of  Hawaii,  764  F.2d  623,  630 
(9th  Cir.  1985),  the  state  has  standing  to 
challenge  DOE's  Phase  III  site  characteriza- 
tion Guidelines. 

B.  Ripeness. 

Similar  reasoning  Indicates  that  Nevada's 
challenge  is  ripe  for  adjudication.  The 
"basic  rationale"  of  the  ripeness  doctrine  Is 
to  prevent  courts  from  "entangling  them- 
selves In  abstract  disagreements  over  admin- 
istrative policies,  and  also  to  protect  the 
agencies  from  Judicial  Interference  until  an 


Mtmlniitrative  dedslon  hu  been  f ormaUied 
and  ita  ef f ecta  felt  In  a  oonerete  way  by  the 
challenging  parties."  Paeifle  Got  A  XUetrie 
Co.  V.  State  Snern  Retoureea  ContervoUon 
and  DtvOopment  Comtn'n,  401  CS.  190,  300 
(1983)  (quoting  Altbott  Laboratories  v.  Oanf- 
ner,  387  VS.  136.  148-49  (1967)).  The  ques- 
tion of  ripeness  turns  on  "  'the  fltneaa  of  the 
issues  for  Judicial  decision'  and  'the  hard- 
ship to  the  parties  of  withholding  court  con- 
sideration.' "  461  n.8.  at  201  (quoting  Abbott 
Laboratoriet.  387  UJ3.  at  149), 

Consistent  with  the  trend  in  favor  of  re- 
viewing even  policy  statements  and  informal 
positions,  letters,  or  announcements.  See  4 
K.  Davis.  AdminiMtrative  Law  Tnatta 
1 25.16  at  411  (2d  ed.  1983),  we  will  review 
the  challenge  to  DOE's  Ouidelines.  The  va- 
lidity of  the  Phase  III  Ouidelines  is  a  purely 
legal  Issue  involving  a  reading  of  congres- 
sional Intent  rather  than  complex  factual 
questions.  See  Pacific  Oat,  461  U.S.  at  201; 
Abbott  Laboratories,  387  U.S.  at  149. 
Second,  the  Ouidelines  bear  hallmarks  of  fi- 
nality, an  element  of  ripeness  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  viewed  in  a  "pragmatic 
way,"  Abbott  Laboratories.  387  U.8.  at  149. 
While  not  formally  adopted  by  DOE  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the 
Guidelines  were  issued  In  both  draft  and  re- 
vised form  to  all  relevant  states  and  Indian 
tribes,  and  in  DOE's  own  words,  "express 
the  administrative  construction  of  the 
NWPA  that  subsequently  formed  the  basis 
for  DOE'S  partial  denial  of  Nevada's  grant 
request."  Compare  uHth  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  5  U.S.C.  11551(4),  (13)  (agency 
action  includes  "an  agency  statement  of 
general  or  particular  applicability  and 
future  effect  designed  to  implement.  Inter- 
pret, or  prescribe  law  or  policy")  (cited  in 
Abbott  Laboratoriet,  387  U.S.  at  149).  Be- 
cause the  Ouidelines  by  their  own  terms 
"are  intended  to  assist  field  offices  by  estab- 
lishing a  single  framework  within  which 
grants  can  be  negotiated  and  awarded."  (em- 
phasis added),  they  can  be  viewed  as  "a  de- 
finitive statement  of  the  agency's  position." 
See  Air  California  v.  United  States  DepL  of 
Tranap.,  654  F.2d  616,  620  (9th  Cir.  1981). 

Even  if  the  Ouidelines  are  viewed  "as  a 
statement  only  of  [DOE's]  intentions,"  they 
are  eligible  for  review.  See,  e.g.,  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories, 387  U.S.  at  150,  citing  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  v.  United  State*,  316 
U.S.  407,  418-19  (1942);  K.  Davis,  supra,  at 
1 25.15  (collecting  cases).  Their  effect  on  the 
state's  testing  activities  is  "direct  and  imme- 
diate." see  Air  California,  654  F.2d  at  621, 
discouraging  the  state  from  embarking  on 
the  lengthy  and  detailed  Independent  site 
studies  that  would  allow  It  to  fully  evaluate 
DOE'S  conclusions.  The  state  must  there- 
fore choose  now  between  "disadvantageous 
compliance  and  risking  sanctions,"  K.  Davis, 
supra,  at  |  26.13;  see  Abbott  Laboratories, 
387  U.S.  at  152— to  either  restrict  Its  testing 
to  those  forms  which  would  be  funded 
under  the  Guidelines  even  though  Its  eval- 
uation of  DOE'S  studies  would  thereby  be 
impaired,  or  perform  such  testing  at  Its  own 
expense.  Resolution  of  the  Guidelines  now 
wiU  foster,  rather  than  Impede,  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fimd  by  DOE,  see  State 
of  Texas  v.  United  States  Department  of 
Enem.  764  F.2d  278,  283  (5th  Cir.  1985), 
since  DOE'S  decision  to  fund  the  States'  on- 
going budget  requests  will  necessarily  be 
controlled  by  the  challenged  Guidelines. 

In  sum,  although  Nevada  haa  not  yet  en- 
tered the  site  characterization  stage.  It  has 
already  suffered  a  direct  and  Immediate 
injury  from  DOE's  application  of  its  format, 
final    GhiideUnes.    Furthermore,    because 


DDK  has  indicated  in  both  ita  draft  environ- 
mental assessments  and  in  public  state- 
ments that  Nevada's  Yucca  Mountain  site  Is 
likely  to  top  the  list  of  sites  reoommended 
for  site  characterisation  in  fall  of  IMS,  a 
challenge  to  those  Ouidelines  Is  ripe  for 
review. 

C.  The  Ouidelines  unduly  restrict  the 
state's  statutory  rights. 

Nevada  challenges  two  clauses  in  the 
Guidelines.  These  declare  that  "duplication 
of  data  collection  efforts  and  associated  ac- 
tivities should  be  minimised  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  avoided  if  at  all 
possible,"  and  that  Nevada  may  "receive 
funding  to  run  Independent  tests  on  DOE 
data,  where  the  need  for  such  Independent 
testing  can  be  Justified."  The  first  clause 
minimizes  primary  data  collection  by  the 
state:  the  second  clause  requires  DOE  ap- 
proval before  a  state  may  obtain  funding  for 
any  tests— even  though  those  tests  are  con- 
fined to  primary  data  already  collected  by 
DOE. 

This  interpretation  of  a  state's  statutory 
rights  Is  unduly  restrictive.  Section 
116(cKlXB)'8  mandatory  language  provides 
that  the  Secretary  "shall  make  grants  to 
each  state  ...  to  engage  in  any  monitoring, 
testing,  or  evaluation  activities  with  respect 
to  Bite  characterization."  42  U.S.C. 
110136(0(1X3)  (emphasis  added).  As  the 
legislative  history  indicates,  these  grants 
"extend  []  to  all  activities  undertaken  under 
this  subtitle,"  H.R.  Rep.  No.  785,  97th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  72  (1982);  the  House  reports 
Impose  no  limitation  on  the  state's  funding 
of  the  type  adopted  In  the  Ouidelines.  5ee 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  491.  Pt.  1,  97th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
55  (1982).  repHnted  in  1982  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
ai  Ad.  News  3821.  See  aUo  1 117(cK8),  42 
U.S.C.  1 10137(cK8)  (state  may  conduct 
"reasonable  Independent  monitoring  and 
testing  of  activities  on  the  respository  site" 
pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  during  the 
site  characterization  stage). 

By  "minimizing"  Independent  collection  of 
primary  data,  and  then  restricting  state 
tests  of  primary  data  that  DOE  has  collect- 
ed, the  Phase  III  Guidelines  eviscerate  the 
Independent  oversight  role  that  Congress 
envisioned  for  the  states.  Permitting  DOE 
to  "guard  the  chicken  coop"  alone  would 
violate  the  statutory  finding  that  state  par- 
ticipation and  oversight  of  DOE  is  "essen- 
tial in  order  to  promote  public  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  disposal  of  [nuclear]  watte," 
1 111(a)(6).  42  U.8.C.  1 10131(a)(6). 

The  Secretary's  construction  of 
1 116(cKl)(B)  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  statu- 
tory mandate  and  a  frustration  of  congres- 
sional policy.  See  Louisiana-Pacific  Corp, 
754  F.2d  at  1447.  Consistent  with  its  duties 
under  a  consultation-cooperation  agree- 
ment, see  |117(b>  ii  (c)(8).  42  U.S.C. 
1 10137(b)  A  (CX8).  DOE  must  fund  relevant 
site  characterization  activities  which  are 
reasonable,  scientifically  Justifiable,  and 
performed  by  demonstrably  competent  con- 
tractors, and  which  would  not  unreasonably 
interfere  with  or  delay  DOE's  own  activities. 

IV.  CONCLUSION. 

The  findings  and  general  purposes  of  the 
statute  support  funding  of  the  state's  pre- 
site  characterization  studies.  In  addition,  be- 
cause such  backup  studies  are  essential  to 
the  "statement  of  reasons"  that  must  ac- 
company the  state's  disapproval  of  a  site 
recommendation,  see  i  116(b),  the  studies 
are  "required  by  i  116"  and  therefore  funda- 
ble under  the  catch-all  provision  of 
i  116(cXlXA), 

Because  DOE's  Ouidelines  seek  to  "mini- 
mise" independ«it  collection  of  primary 


data,  and  require  DOI  appreral  before  any 
federally-funded  tests  can  be  run  on  the  pri- 
mary data  that  DOE  has  ooUeeted.  they  un- 
dermine the  independent  oversight  role  that 
Congress  envisioned  for  the  states.  Msvada 
Is  entitled  to  funding  of  Its  relevant  pre^ite 
characterisation  activities  subject  to  the 
limitations  defined  herein.  The  sections  of 
the  Ouidelines  which  govern  site  character- 
ization are  unlawful. 
[Reversed  and  remanded.] 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BU8INEB8 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

Chair  notes  the  absence  of  any  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sen** 
tor  from  Arizona. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President. 
In  the  absence  of  any  morning  bull- 
ness,  it  would  be  proper.  I  believe,  to 
call  up  the  bill  that  I  propose  to  call 
up;  Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  in  the  process  of  determin- 
ing the  need  for  morning  business. 
The  Chair  recognizes  no  Senators 
seeking  recognition.  The  Chair  there- 
fore rules  that  the  period  for  morning 
business  is  now  closed  and  the  Chatr 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


D  1040 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  609,  8.  229S,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Ntthh,  is  present. 
There  is  certainly  no  objection. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER,  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2295)  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  reorganise  and  strengthen 
certain  elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  Improve  the  military  advice  provid- 
ed the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  military  oper- 
ations, to  increase  attention  to  the  formula- 
tion of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  to  strengthen  civilian  authority 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  granted  the 
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privilege  of  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  of  S.  2295.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act.  including  any  votes  occurring 
thereon: 

Robert  G.  Bell.  Kathryn  E.  Bogno- 
vitz,  Barbara  B.  Brown,  Christine  C. 
Dauth,  Jonathan  L.  Etherton,  Richard 
D.  Finn.  Jr..  Colleen  M.  Getz.  John  J. 
Hamre.  Drew  A.  Barker.  William  E. 
Hoehn,  Jr..  George  K.  Johnson.  Jr.. 
Mary  J.  Kampo,  Richard  J.  Keegan. 

Ronald  P.  Kelly.  James  R.  Locher 
m.  David  S.  Lyles.  James  F.  McGov- 
em,  Russell  C.  Miller.  Pamela  G. 
Powell.  Arnold  L.  Punaro.  Carl  M. 
Smith.  Jeffrey  H.  Smith.  Patrick  A. 
Tucker.  Richelle  M.  Turner.  Patricia 
L.  Watson.  Toni  D.  White. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator 
McComfELL  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2295,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Reorgsmization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  present  S. 
2295,  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1986,  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration.  This  legislation  is 
truly  historic.  It  seeks  to  solve  the  se- 
rious problems  in  organization  and 
procedure  that  have  plagued  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  20th  century. 
The  thorough  study  and  deliberate 
consideration  that  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived guarantee  that,  if  properly 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
United  States  military  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation  will  be  substantially  enhanced. 
These  were  the  purposes  of  this  effort 
at  the  outset,  and  I  am  confldent  that 
this  bill  will  achieve  them. 

As  with  all  great  measures,  the 
forceful  leadership  of  the  President 
has  played  and  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  this  defense  reor- 
ganization effort.  The  President  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  establishing  his 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management,  chaired  by  David  Pack- 
ard. The  wise  recommendations  of  the 
Packard  Commission  have  helped  to 
build  the  consensus  that  is  needed  to 
achieve  long  overdue  reforms.  The 
President's  decision  of  April  2  to  im- 
plement many  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission's recommendations  through 
administrative  regulation  gives  us  a 
good  start.  But  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  including  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, provided  by  this  bill,  for  the 
Commission's  most  important  propos- 
als. In  this  regard,  the  committee  care- 
fully reviewed  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  on  national 
security  planning  and  budgeting  and 
military  organization  and  command 


and  found  them  to  be  consistent  with 
this  bill.  More  importantly,  Dave 
Packard  shares  this  assessment.  Mr. 
President.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  two  sections  of  the 
Commission's  report  be  printed  in  the 
RscoR]}  immediately  after  my  state- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  RBSPONSIBILITT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986  fulfills  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  responsibility.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
charges  the  Congress  "to  raise  and 
support  Armies"  and  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy."  The  Constitution 
also  empowers  the  Congress  "to  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 
Since  the  writing  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  has  often  neglected  this 
second,  and  increasingly  important,  re- 
sponsibility. Such  has  been  the  case  in 
the  last  three  decades.  Despite  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  organizational  de- 
ficiencies, no  major  defense  organiza- 
tion legislation  has  been  enacted  since 
1958.  near  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  needs  of  modem 
warfare  have  changed  many  times 
over  since  then,  yet  we  remain  con- 
strained by  organizational  arrange- 
ments suited  to  bygone  eras. 

Money,  Mr.  President,  will  not  solve 
the  problems  that  this  bill  addresses. 
As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel 
Laird  has  stated: 

This  neglect  of  organizational  issues,  par- 
ticularly organization  of  the  military  com- 
mand structure,  is  self  defeating.  Without 
an  effective  command  structure,  no  level  of 
defense  spending  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  security. 

In  this  regard,  the  full  potential  of 
the  revitalization  of  American  military 
capabilities  that  has  been  underway 
for  the  last  6  or  7  years  cannot  be  real- 
ized with  current  structural  deficien- 
cies. While  American  forces  are  now 
better  maimed,  equipped,  and  led  than 
has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time, 
there  is  a  need,  Mr.  President,  for  a 
parallel  revitalization  of  antiquated  or- 
ganizational arrangements. 

3-YEAIt  COlOflTTEE  ETrORT 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
taken  the  constitutional  mandate  seri- 
ously. S.  2295  is  the  result  of  a  nearly 
3-year  effort  by  the  committee.  In 
June  1983,  Senator  John  Tower  and 
the  late  Senator  Scoop  Jackson,  then 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  initiated  this  undertaking. 
The  committee,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Nation  owe  these  two  giants  of  this 
generation  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  had  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
foresight  to  start  this  monumental 
effort,  knowing  that  it  could  not  be 


properly  done  In  one  session  or  even  In 
one  Congress.  Moreover,  they  ensured 
that  the  committee's  work  would  be 
conducted  on  a  fully  bipartisan  basis.  I 
was  extremely  fortunate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  unsurpassed  assist- 
ance of  my  good  friend.  Senator  Sam 
Numi,  to  ensure  that  this  bipartisan 
spirit  endured  to  the  end. 

As  part  of  its  work,  the  committee 
conducted  two  full  sets  of  hearings.  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1983.  shortly 
after  the  committee  began  its  task,  12 
hearings  were  held  with  testimony 
taken  from  31  witnesses.  After  a 
lengthy  period  of  research  and  study 
that  built  on  the  initial  hearings,  10 
additional  hearings  were  held  during 
November  and  December  1985  with  27 
witnesses  appearing.  During  both 
series  of  hearings,  the  committee 
heard  the  views  of  all  senior  inciui- 
bents  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
former  civilian  and  military  officials, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  experts. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
historic  record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Work  on  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion—3  Years  of  Review"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Armxd  Services  Committee  Work  on 
Defense  Reoganization:  3  Years  or  Review 

1.  Initiated  in  June  1983  by  Senator  John 
Tower  and  the  late  Senator  Scoop  Jackson 

2.  Fully  bipartisan  from  the  outset 

3.  Two  compensive  sets  of  hearings: 
12  hearings  with  31  witnesses  in  1983 
10  hearings  with  27  witnesses  in  1985 

4.  645-page  staff  study,  Defense  Organiza- 
tion: The  Need  for  Change 

5.  Nine-member  Tasic  Force  on  Defense 
Organization  held  11  meetings 

6.  Nine  Senators  attended  a  weekend  re- 
treat on  defense  organization  with  IS  ouside 
experts 

7.  Close  cooperation  with  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement (the  Packard  Commission) 

8.  Careful  and  deliberate  mark-up  of  the 
bill: 

14  mark-up  sessions 

Considered  80  written  amendments 

5  recorded  votes  during  mark-up 

11-8  against  requiring  the  rotating  acting 
Chairmanship  in  law 

9-9  on  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies in  each  Service 

9-9  on  the  number  of  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies in  each  Service. 

12-4  against  putting  the  Packard  Conunis- 
sion's  language  on  the  acting  Chairmanship 
in  the  bill 

19-0  on  final  reporting  of  S.  2295 

ytt.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  also  benefited  from  a 
comprehensive,  645-page  study  by  the 
Committee's  staff.  This  document,  en- 
titled "Defense  Organization:  The 
Need  for  Change,"  identified  for  the 
committee's  examination  a  total  of  34 
problems  in  the  organization  and  deci- 
sionmaldng  procedures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  study 
is  the  finest  one  ya.  defense  organiza- 
tion ever  conducted.  The  Armed 
Forces  Journal  agrees.  It  cited  the 
committee  staffs  study  as,  "the  single 
most  important  body  of  work  on  na- 
tional security  matters  done  so  far  this 
century." 

To  increase  emptiasis  on  this  work. 
Senator  Nuim  and  I  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Defense  Organization 
consisting  of  nine  committee  members. 
Reflecting  the  bipartisan  spirit  of  this 
undertaking,  Senator  Nuim  and  I  co- 
chaired  the  task  force.  The  task  force 
was  active.  Other  than  its  10  formal 
sessions,  it  held  numerous  meetings 
with  former  defense  officials  and  orga- 
nized a  weekend  retreat  with  15  out- 
side experts. 

D  1050 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
conunittee  has  made  the  issue  of  de- 
fense reorganization  its  highest  priori- 
ty. We  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Packard  Commission.  We  have  had  a 
continuous  dialog  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has 
had  an  equally  vigorous  effort  under- 
way. When  necessary,  we  have  set 
aside  all  other  committee  work  to  give 
our  undivided  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

An  example  of  this  high  priority. 
Mr.  President,  was  the  way  in  which 
the  committee  marked  up  this  bill.  It 
was  done  in  an  extremely  deliberate 
manner.  We  started  on  February  4  and 
finished  30  days  later,  14  markup  ses- 
sions were  held  during  that  period, 
and  80  written  amendments  were  con- 
sidered. The  bill  went  through  four 
complete  drafts  before  it  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee  in 
a  19-4)  vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  entire  Senate 
career,  I  have  never  seen  a  committee 
examine  an  issue  as  comprehensively, 
as  thoroughly,  as  exhaustively,  as  de- 
liberately as  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  studied  defense  reorganiza- 
tion. Despite  this  unsurpassed  effort, 
we  continue  to  hear  complaints  from 
some  that  we  didn't  listen  to  theuL  We 
did.  in  fact.  Usten  to  them,  but  we  con- 
cluded that  others  had  better  ideas  on 
the  true  problems  and  on  effective  so- 
lutions. 

pkhtaoon  opposition 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  has  not 
been  easy.  Elements  of  the  Pentagon 
have  fought  us  every  inch  of  the  way. 
In  this  regard,  the  committee's  experi- 
ences were  similar  to  those  of  'Preair 
dent  Elsenhower  in  1958.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Ike  noted  the  unend- 
ing opposition  to  necessary  reforms: 

These  various  steps  toward  more  effective 
coordination  of  our  Armed  Poroes  under  one 
civilian  bead  have  been  necessary,  sound, 
and  in  the  direction  pointed  by  the  lessons 
of  modem  warfare.  Each  such  step,  howev- 
er, has  prompted  opponents  to  predict  dire 
results.  There  have  been  allegations  that 
our  free  institutions  would  be  threatened  by 


the  influence  of  a  military  leader  serving  ■■ 
the  principal  military  adviser  to  the  Defense 
Secretary  and  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
There  have  been  forecasts  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Mrvlces  would  be  abolished.  As  a 
result,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  never 
been  freed  of  excessive  statutory  restraints. 
As  a  result  of  well-meaning  attempts  to  pro- 
tect traditional  concepts  and  prerogatives, 
we  have  impaired  civilian  authority  and 
denied  ounelves  a  fully  effectl"e  defense. 
We  must  ding  no  longer  to  statutory  bar- 
riers that  weaken  executive  sctlon  and  civil- 
ian authority.  We  must  free  ounelves  of 
emotional  attachments  to  service  systems  of 
an  era  that  is  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  not 
changed.  Both  current  and  former 
service  officials  have  predicted  dire  re- 
sults if  this  bill  were  enacted.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said 
it  would  "make  a  hash  of  our  defense 
structure."  The  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  asserted  that  the  bill 
"would  result  in  a  significant  degrada- 
tion in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Defense  Establishment— to  the 
point  where  I  would  have  deep  con- 
cerns for  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States."  The  SecretaiV  of  the 
Air  Force  said,  "the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  have  very  adverse  conse- 
quences for  our  national  defense." 

The  commltee  was  also  bombarded 
with  emotional  arguments  about  the 
creation  of  a  Prussian-style  general 
staff,  loss  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  the  appearance  of  a  military 
"man  on  a  white  horse"  who  would 
threaten  the  Republic,  and  overcen- 
trallzation  of  authority.  The  commit- 
tee took  the  time  to  carefully  Investi- 
gate all  of  these  emotional  arguments 
and  rejected  each  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to 
pick  a  fight  with  those  who  have 
championed  these  emotional  argu- 
ments or  who  have  predicted  dire  re- 
sults. But  I  want  the  record  to  show 
clearly  that  the  committee  has  abso- 
lutely rejected  these  "red  herrings" 
that  unfortunately  plagued  earlier 
Congresses.  We  Icnow  better  today.  We 
have  removed  the  shadows  that 
clouded  earlier  congressional  action. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  was  not  opposed  by 
every  element  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. We  received  considerable 
support  and  encouragement  from  offi- 
cials in  Joint  civilian  and  military  orga- 
nizations, especially  the  unified  com- 
batant commanders.  The  committee 
also  had  substantial  support  from 
former  civilian  defense  officials,  in- 
cluding six  of  the  seven  living  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  from  re- 
tired senior  military  officers.  We  were 
also  supported  by  the  work  of  the 
Packard  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  battle  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  versus  the 
Congress,  of  civilians  versus  the  mlll- 
Uay,  or  of  warriors  versus  bureaucrats. 
Across  all  organizations,  the  battle 
lines  are  drawn  between  those  who 
seek  a  truly  unified  defense  effort  and 


those  who  would  cUng  to  traditional 
service  prerogatives,  or  in  President 
Elsenhower's  words  "to  senrloe  sys- 
tems of  an  era  that  is  no  more." 

pdmsakkntal  paoBLna 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  under- 
stood the  military  and  the  needs  of 
modem  warfare.  He  commanded  the 
single  greatest  fighting  force  ever  as- 
sembled. During  his  Presidency,  he 
sought— with  limited  success  to  reor- 
ganize our  defense  effort.  His  words 
are  as  true  today,  however,  as  they 
were  in  1968.  He  said  then: 

Separate  ground,  lea,  and  air  warfare  is 
gone  forever.  If  ever  a«iln  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  war,  we  wlU  fight  it  in  all  ele- 
ments, with  all  lervtoes.  as  one  stngle  con- 
centrated effort.  Peacetime  preparatory  and 
organisational  activity  must  conform  to  this 
fact.  Strategic  and  tactical  planning  must  be 
completely  unified,  combat  forces  organised 
Into  unified  commands,  each  equipped  with 
the  most  efficient  weapons  lystems  that  sci- 
ence can  develop,  singly  led  and  prepared  to 
fight  as  one,  regardleaa  of  service. 

While  President  Eisenhower  clearly 
and  correctly  identified  our  needs,  not 
much  has  changed  In  the  last  38  years. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  problems 
that  this  bill  seeks  to  cure  were  evi- 
dent long  before  the  1950's.  Many  date 
back  to  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Serious  problems  were  evident  during 
battles  of  the  Second  World  War,  In- 
cluding Pearl  Harbor  and  Leyte  Oulf . 
They  were  repeated  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  Pueblo  seizure,  the  Irani- 
an hostage  rescue  mission,  and  even 
during  the  successful  Incursion  into 
Grenada. 

The  longstanding  history  of  these 
problems  is.  by  itself,  evidence  that  re- 
sponsibility for  them  cannot  be  placed 
with  any  one  administration  or  group 
of  civilian  and  military  officials.  My 
colleagues  should  be  assured,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  committee's  woriL 
is,  therefore,  not  a  criticism  of  past  or 
present  administrations  or  of  former 
or  current  officials.  These  problems 
are  enormously  complex  and  time-con- 
suming to  solve.  These  long-term  prob- 
lems have  confounded  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  decisive,  and  experi- 
enced officials  who  have  sought  to 
solve  them  during  the  last  86  years.  As 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complex  organization  In 
the  Free  World,  it  is  understandable 
that  effective  solutions  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  develop  and  Implement, 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  legitimately  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  must  share  the 
blame.  It  has  been  a  major  obstacle. 
Congress  fought  the  reforms  that 
were  dictated  by  the  poor  performance 
of  the  UJB.  military  establishment 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  We 
resisted  many  of  the  proposals  of 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower, 
which  time  has  shown  to  have  had 
great  merit.  The  Congress  has  not 
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been  well-informed  on  the  issues  of  de- 
fense reorganization;  it  has,  therefore. 
been  vulnerable  to  emotional  and  su- 
perficial appeals. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  3-year  study, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  exam- 
ined a  total  of  34  specific  problems  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress.  For  many  of  these  problems, 
legislative  action  would  be  inappropri- 
ate. Others  coiild  only  be  partially 
remedied  by  legislation.  In  S.  2295,  the 
committee  focused  on  10  fundamental 
problems  which  it  considered  appro- 
priate for  legislative  action. 

By  far  the  most  critical  problem  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  imbalance  between  service 
and  Joint  interests.  Although  we  have 
long  understood  the  need  for  effective 
unity  of  effort  by  all  Armed  Forces, 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  have  retained  a  degree 
of  independence  that  has  continuaUy 
frustrated  such  coordination.  As  a  spe- 
cial study  group  commissioned  in  1982 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reported: 

...  A  certain  amount  of  service  independ- 
ence is  healthy  and  desirable,  but  the  bal- 
ance now  favors  the  parochial  interests  of 
the  services  too  much,  and  the  larger  needs 
of  the  Nation's  defenses  too  little. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  three  military  de- 
partments and  four  services  exercise 
power  and  influence  which  are  out  of 
proportion  to  their  statutory  duties. 
Planning  is  not  completely  unified, 
and  combatant  commands  are  not 
singly  led  and  prepared  to  fight  as 
one,  regardless  of  service.  This  funda- 
mental problem  in  the  balance  of  orga- 
nizational power  imderlies  the  major 
deficiencies  that  have  persisted  during 
the  last  45  years. 

Linlied  to  this  larger  deficiency,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  problem  of  inad- 
equate joint  military  advice.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system  has  not  been 
ci^Mible  of  adequately  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  useful  and 
timely  joint  military  advice.  The  insti- 
tutional views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  often  take  too  long  to  prepare; 
are  not  in  the  concise  form  required 
by  extremely  busy  senior  officials;  and 
frequently  do  not  offer  clear,  meaning- 
ful recommendations  on  issues  affect- 
ing more  than  one  service.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  had  a  tendency  to 
avoid  those  issues  that  pose  the  great- 
est challenges  to  service  prerogatives. 
On  other  issues,  the  Chiefs  produce 
advice  that  represents  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  what  all  f  our 
services  can  agree  to. 

The  third  problem  troubling  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  the  inadequate 
quality  of  joint  duty  military  person- 
nel. While  joint  military  organizations 
have  the  most  important  planning  and 
operational  responsibilities,  military 
officers  perceive  substantial  disincen- 
tives to  serving  in  such  assignments 


outside  their  service.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  given  in- 
sufficient attention  to  developing  offi- 
cers with  joint  duty  skills.  For  the 
most  part,  military  officers  do  not 
want  to  be  assigned  to  joint  duty;  are 
pressured  or  monitored  for  loyalty  by 
their  services  while  serving  in  joint  as- 
signments: are  not  prepared  by  either 
education  or  experience  to  perform 
their  joint  duties;  and  serve  for  only  a 
relatively  short  period  once  they  have 
learned  their  jobs.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  problem 
relates  to  our  unified  combatant  com- 
mands, which,  along  with  the  specified 
combatant  commands,  control  oper- 
ations whenever  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  employed.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  these  multiservice  com- 
mands are  not  really  unified.  The  au- 
thority of  the  unified  combatant  com- 
manders remains  extremely  limited. 
They  have  weak  authority  over  their 
service  component  commands;  limited 
influence  over  resources,  personnel, 
and  Joint  training;  and  little  ability  to 
promote  greater  unification  within 
their  commands.  As  a  result,  the  uni- 
fied combatant  commands  remain 
loose  confederations  of  single-service 
forces  which  are  often  unable  to  pro- 
vide effective  imified  action  across  the 
spectnun  of  military  missions.  Until 
this  deficiency  is  corrected,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  assured  of  having 
the  integrated  fighting  forces  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  war- 
fare. Although  Eisenhower  noted  as 
long  ago  as  1958  that  "separate 
ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone 
forever,"  our  organizational  arrange- 
ments still  do  not  reflect  this  reality. 

Fifth  on  the  committee's  list  of 
problems  is  the  confused  and  cumber- 
some operational  chains  of  command. 
There  is  confusion  over  the  roles  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  operation- 
al chain  of  command.  As  a  result,  the 
appropriate  relationships  between  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
manders and  those  at>ove  them  in  the 
chain  of  command  are  uncertain. 
Moreover,  the  combatant  commanders 
lack  the  authority  to  specify  the 
chains  of  command  within  their  com- 
mands to  meet  operational  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  chains  of  command  are 
often  cumbersome  and  ill-suited  to  ef- 
fective operational  command.  The 
chain  of  command  must  be  clarified  if 
we  are  to  be  capable  of  effectively  em- 
ploying and  controlling  American 
fighting  forces. 

Beyond  operational  problems,  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Defense 
also  suffers  from  ineffective  strategic 
planning.  As  a  result,  the  overaU  direc- 
tion of  our  military  effort  is  confused, 
and  priorities  among  missions  and  pro- 
grams are  not  well  established.  The 
performance  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense suffers  from  the  predomiiumce 


of  the  programming  and  budgeting 
phases  of  the  resource  allocation  proc- 
ess. Too  much  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  senior  DOD  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials  is  consumed  by  resource 
decisions.  This  has  been  a  major  cause 
of  the  insufficient  attention  to  strate- 
gic planning.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
weak  relationship  between  strategic 
planning  and  fiscal  constraints.  At 
present,  the  strategic  planning  re- 
sources of  the  Pentagon  are  underuti- 
lized because  they  are  not  effectively 
applied  to  solving  the  major  policy, 
strategy,  and  program  issues  that 
result  from  fiscal  constraints. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  14  Defense 
Agencies  and  8  Department  of  Defense 
field  activities  have  been  established 
to  carry  out  common  supply  or  service 
functions  for  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense.  They  include  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency,  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  Service.  These 
agencies  and  activities,  while  perform- 
ing an  important  role,  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  adequately  supervised  and 
controlled.  This  is  the  seventh  prob- 
lem to  which  the  committee  has  given 
attention  in  S.  2295.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  committee  is  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Agencies  are  more  orient- 
ed to  peacetime  activities  and  efficien- 
cies than  to  supporting  the  combatant 
commands  in  wartime. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  elsewhere,  there 
is  confusion  concerning  the  roles  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. The  role  that  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  should 
play  in  the  unified  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  been  determined.  With 
the  creation  of  the  national  military 
establishment  in  1947,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  remained 
powerful  individuals.  Their  relation- 
ship to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  how- 
ever, was  never  precisely  defined.  As 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  clarified  and  strengthened  in  1949, 
1953,  and  1958.  little  attention  was 
given  to  what  roles  could  usefully  be 
fulfilled  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  In  essence,  there 
has  been  little,  if  any,  redefining  of 
the  roles  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  during  his  transition  from 
head  of  an  independent,  executive- 
level  department  to  the  subordinate  of 
a  powerful  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Without  a  clearcut  role.  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  have  had  a 
tendency  to  reinforce  divisions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
make  management  of  an  integrated 
defense  program  more  difficult. 

The  ninth  problem,  Mr.  President,  is 
unnecessary  duplication  in  the  top 
management  headquarters  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  iSepartments  have  two  separate 
headqututers  staffs:   the  Secretariat 


serving  the  Service  Secretary  and  the 
military  headquarters  staff  serving  the 
Chief.  Because  of  its  dual-service 
structure,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  three  headquarters  staffs:  one  ci- 
vilian and  two  military-  The  division  of 
work  between  these  staffs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  not  been  adequately  defined. 
As  a  consequence,  there  has  been  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  and  un- 
necessary levels  of  staff  review.  The 
overaU  result  has  been  inefficient 
delays  and  micromanagement. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  problem  in- 
volves Congress.  The  committee  has 
concluded  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  congressional  review  and  over- 
sight of  the  Nation's  defense  effort.  In 
fact,  efforts  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  prove  imperfect 
again  unless  accompanied  by  funda- 
mental changes  on  Capitol  Hill.  While 
problems  in  congressional  review  and 
oversight  of  the  Nation's  defense 
effort  are  mmierous,  the  committee 
was  able  to  seek  remedies  only  to  con- 
gressional micromanagement  in  this 
legislation.  In  this  regard,  the  Con- 
gress is.  unfortunately,  becoming  in- 
creasingly involved  in  the  details  of 
the  defense  program,  not  Just  the 
broad  policies  and  directions  that 
guide  it.  Congressional  micromanage- 
ment places  an  excessive  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Defense,  diverts  at- 
tention away  from  high  priority  re- 
sponsibilities, and  produces  substantial 
instability  in  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  description 
of  problems  cannot  accurately  portray 
their  seriousness.  However,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  wiU  gain  from  this 
description  an  appreciation  as  to  why 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
lieves that  forceful  remedies  are 
needed.  As  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  has  testified: 

.  .  .  without  such  reform,  I  fear  that  the 
United  States  will  obtain  neither  the  best 
military  advice,  nor  the  effective  execution 
of  military  plans,  nor  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  commensurate  with  the 
fiscal  resources  provided,  nor  the  most  ad- 
vantageous deterrence  and  defense  posture 
available  to  the  Nation. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  ab- 
solutely agrees  with  Secretary  Schles- 
inger. The  performance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  seriously 
haunpered  by  major  structural  defi- 
ciencies. 

PUHPOSB  OP  THE  VtLL 

Given  these  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  has  formulated 
comprehensive  legislation  to  provide 
effective  solutions.  Our  overall  goal 
was  to  strengthen  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  enable  American  fight- 
ing forces  to  better  perform  their  mis- 
sions. The  committee  also  believes 
that  these  reforms  are  essential  to  re- 
building the  consensus  for  a  continued 
revitalization  of  U.S.  military  capabili- 
ties. 


Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  124-page  bill 
that  makes  hundreds  of  changes  in 
the  organization  and  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  in  the 
burdens  of  congressional  oversight. 
While  large  in  number,  these  changes 
represent  12  fimdamental  purposes. 
The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to: 

First,  improve  the  quality  and  en- 
hance the  role  of  professional  military 
advice.  Military  expertise  must  be 
more  effectively  applied  to  the  diffi- 
cult issues  of  American  defense. 

Second,  strengthen  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  While  the  committee 
had  no  major  concerns  about  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  civilian  control,  a 
nimiber  of  useful  improvements  can  be 
made. 

Third,  strengthen  the  authority  of 
Joint  military  officers.  A  fundamental 
shift  of  power  and  influence  to  joint 
officers  is  key  to  improving  America's 
defense  posture. 

Fourth,  Improve  the  preparation  of, 
and  incentives  for,  military  officers 
serving  in  Joint  duty  positions.  We 
must  develop  military  officers  with 
better  Joint  command  and  plaiming 
skills. 

Fifth,  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
military  operations.  Modem  warfare 
demands  improved  teamwork  by  the 
forces  from  all  services. 

Sixth,  strengthen  central  direction 
and  control  while  increasing  decen- 
tralization of  execution  and  other 
management  authority.  Centralized 
policy  development  and  decentralized 
policy  execution  can  both  be  improved 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Seventh,  clarify  the  operational 
chain  of  command.  Clarity  of  com- 
mand lines  is  critical  to  the  effective 
employment  of  our  military  forces. 

Eighth,  reduce  and  streamline  the 
defense  bureaucracy.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  the  bureaucracy  hinder 
effective  management  and  planning  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Ninth,  reduce  congressional  micro- 
management.  The  burdens  of  congres- 
sional oversight  must  be  lessened. 

Tenth,  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources.  Defense  resources  are 
not  unlimited;  we  must  ensure  that 
they  are  used  wisely. 

E3eventh.  improve  the  supervision 
and  control  of  Defense  Agencies  and 
Department  of  Defense  field  activities. 
The  resource  management  tasks  of 
these  common  agencies  and  activities 
can  be  improved. 

And  last,  implement  fully  the  Na- 
tional Security  of  1947.  Current  incon- 
sistencies in  the  law  confuse  lines  of 
authority  and  weaken  effective  man- 
agement. 

In  his  statement,  Senator  Numi  will 
discuss  the  means  by  which  all  of 
these  purposes  of  the  bill  would  be 
achieved. 


pinntBiT  UAOAH's  ''^■"—  TO  TBI  oomi 

Bir.  President,  a  few  days  ago.  on 
April  24,  Preiident  Reagan  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  CongreH  presenting  hli 
views  on  the  future  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  our  Defense  Ertabliih- 
ment.  The  President  provided  his  sup- 
port for  enactment  of  Defense  reorga- 
nization legislation.  He  stated: 

In  this  messace.  I  ask  that  the  Consress 
enact  certain  changes  in  law  that  will  fur- 
ther Improve  the  organisation  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  President  also  made  it  clear 
that  the  Packard  Commission's  recom- 
mendations could  not  be  fully  imple- 
mented without  essential  legislative 
steps. 

After  carefully  studying  the  princi- 
ples for  Defense  reorganization  articu- 
lated in  the  President's  message.  I 
have  found  them  to  be  consistent, 
with  one  minor  exception,  with  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  bill  recommend- 
ed by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  the  objectives  of 
S.  2296,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkoro  immediately  after  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  his  excellent  message.  President 
Reagan  present  three  general  prin- 
ciples that  should  govern  Defense  re- 
organization. These  principles  are: 

First,  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  depends  upon 
civilian  authority  that  is  unimpaired 
and  capable  of  strong  executive  action. 

Second,  if  our  Defense  program  is  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness,  it 
must  be  genuinely  unified. 

Third,  the  character  of  our  defenses 
must  keep  pace  with  rapid  changes  in 
the  military  challenges  we  face. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  hear  no  disagreement  from  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  these  general  principles. 
The  bill  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee is  absolutely  consistent  with  these 
fundamental  principles. 

In  articulating  these  three  general 
principles  and  other  more  specific 
principles  contained  in  his  message, 
President  Reagan  Joins  the  fight  initi- 
ated by  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower for  organizational  arrange- 
ments more  suited  to  national  security 
needs.  Full  implementation  of  these 
principles,  especially  the  one  concern- 
ing genuine  imlficatlon,  has  never 
been  realized.  In  partnership  with  the 
President,  the  Congress  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  remove  serious  imper- 
fections from  our  defense  structure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  state- 
ment in  the  Commander  in  Chiefs 
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message  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. It  is  the  following  statement: 

It  is  not  neceosary  to  place  in  law  those  as- 
pects of  defense  organisation  that  can  be  ac- 
complished through  executive  action. 

While  my  committee  colleagues  and 
I  agree  with  this  principle,  the  com- 
mittee had  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
which  changes  could  be  fully  accom- 
plished soley  by  Presidential  direc- 
tives. In  making  this  Judgment,  the 
committee  was  mindful  of  the  impor- 
tant lesson  learned  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  1958,  by  Executive  action, 
he  directed  that  the  unified  commands 
should  be  made  truly  unified.  Twenty- 
eight  years  have  passed.  And  his  direc- 
tion remains  unfilled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Thus,  the  issue  is  not 
what  actions  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  direct,  but  what  actions  he 
has  the  power  to  accomplish. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  has 
concluded,  Mr.  President,  that  where 
traditional  institutional  prerogatives 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
at  stake.  Executive  action,  by  itself,  is 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient.  In  these 
limited  number  of  areas,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  force  of  law 
would  add  necessary  support  and  em- 
phasis. In  particular,  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied combatant  commanders,  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  legislation, 
while  not  absolutely  necessary,  would 
be  extremely  useful. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  his  willingness  to  con- 
sider such  provisions.  In  his  message, 
he  stated:  and  I  quote: 

Nevertheless,  if  such  changes  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Congress,  I  will  carefully 
consider  them,  provided  they  are  consistent 
with  current  policy  and  practice  and  do  not 
infringe  upon  the  authority  or  reduce  the 
flexibility  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  conditions  that  the  President 
has  stated,  I  am  certain,  are  met  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Bfr.  President,  there  is  one  minor 
area  where  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  not  consistent  with 
President  Reagan's  views.  That  is  a  re- 
quirement in  the  bUl  that  the  term  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  end  6  months  after  the  accession 
to  Office  of  a  new  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  provision  is 
to  give  a  newly  elected  President  an 
automatic  opportunity  to  retain  or  re- 
lease the  military  officer  who  will 
serve  as  his  principal  military  adviser. 
Although  the  law  specifies  that  the 
Chairman  "serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,"  practical  consider- 
ations make  it  difficult  for  a  President 
to  actually  dismiss  a  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that, 
during  the  6-month  period  in  which  a 
newly  elected  President  was  establish- 
ing his  administration,  he  should  also 


enjoy  more  flexibility  to  select  a  new 
Chairman. 

While  this  provision  is  intended  to 
increase  the  President's  flexibility. 
President  Reagan  fears  that,  as  a 
result,  military  officers  would  become 
embroiled  in  political  matters.  In  his 
message,  he  indirectly  states  opposi- 
tion to  this  provision: 

The  role  of  the  Chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  strictly 
advisory  in  nature  and,  with  the  armed 
forces  as  a  whole,  they  serve  the  American 
people  with  great  fidelity  and  dedication.  In 
my  view,  changes  in  the  tenure  of  the 
Chairman  or  other  senior  officers  that  are 
tied  to  the  civilian  electoral  process  would 
endanger  this  heritage.  I  oppose  any  bill 
whose  provisions  would  have  the  effect  of 
politicizing  the  military  establishment. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
agrees  with  the  President  that  no  pro- 
vision of  law  should  have  the  effect  of 
poUticizing  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. While  the  committee  believes 
that  none  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2295 
would  have  this  effect  and  that  the 
benefits  of  this  new  requirement  con- 
cerning the  Chairman's  term  were 
greater  than  any  perceived  risk  of  po- 
liticizing the  office  of  Chairman,  the 
President  does  not  share  these  judg- 
ments. Given  the  President's  concerns, 
this  provision  is  one  that  the  Senate 
will  want  to  consider  carefully. 

Despite  this  difference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  President  Reagan's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  to  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  we  are  pursuing  the  same 
fundamental  objectives  to  strengthen 
American  defenses. 

ACQUISITION  ISSUES  NOT  ADDRESSED 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
defense  acquisition  problems  are  not 
addressed  in  S.  2295.  As  the  Packard 
Commission's  detaUed  recommenda- 
tions on  acquisition  were  only  released 
on  April  7,  there  has  not  been  enough 
time  to  give  them  the  careful  and  de- 
tailed consideration  that  they  deserve. 
The  Committee's  Defense  Acquistion 
Policy  Subcommittee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Quatle  and  Senator 
Levin,  has  been  studying  these  propos- 
als on  an  accelerated  schedule.  The 
committee  has  not  yet.  however,  been 
able  to  prepare  definitive  legislation 
on  acquisition  issues. 

It  is  now  the  committee's  intent  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  package  of  ac- 
quisition reforms  as  part  of  this  year's 
defense  authorization  bill.  Included  in 
that  package  wUl  be  authority  to  es- 
tablish an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition,  a  position  that  the 
committee  has  approved  in  principle 
based  upon  a  proposal  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Dixon.  I  would  ask  all  Senators 
to  hold  their  amendments  on  defense 
acquisition  until  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill.  That  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  consider  reforms  on  a  com- 
prehensive—rather than  piecemeal- 
basis.  Defense  acquisition  has  already 


suffered  enough  from  uncoordinated 
congressional  mandates. 

THANK  MT  COimiTRS  OOLUAODn 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  publicly  my  committee  col- 
leagues for  their  hard  and  thoughtful 
work.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
contributed  to  this  effort,  and  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation by  many  members  during 
the  markup  sessions.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
work  of  Senator  Cohen  and  Senator 
Levin.  They  consistently  aided  the 
committee's  consideration  of  extreme- 
ly complex  issues.  Their  clear  thinldng 
helped  to  greatly  strengthen  and  im- 
prove this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Senator  Waknkr.  He  and  I  did 
not  see  eye-to-eye  oh  all  issues,  but  he 
provided  a  great  service  through  his 
careful  and  thoughtful  review  of  the 
bill  and  the  many  constructive  amend- 
ments that  he  offered. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
failed  to  recognize  the  unparalleled 
contributions  of  my  good  friend.  Sena- 
tor NxjNN.  This  effort  could  not  have 
been  completed  without  his  great  ex- 
pertise and  wise  counsel.  His  coopera- 
tive spirit  enabled  us  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  that  we  encountered.  My 
gratitude  shall  be  imending  for  the 
knowledge,  energy,  and  skill  that  he 
brought  to  this  effort. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement.  I 
characterized  this  legislation  as  histor- 
ic. In  my  view,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
possibly  be  the  most  significant  piece 
of  defense  organization  legislation  in 
the  Nation's  history.  It  takes  dramatic 
steps  to  give  full  meaning  to  the 
framework  established  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  For  the  first 
time,  we  will  have  organizational  ar- 
rangements that  will  lead  to  true 
unity  of  effort  in  the  Pentagon  and  in 
the  warfighting  commands  in  the 
field. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
these  new  organization  and  command 
arrangements  will  enable  the  young 
men  and  women  who  wear  the  Ameri- 
can military  uniform  to  accomplish 
their  missions  without  unnecessary 
sacrifices  or  loss  of  life.  We  owe  this  to 
these  brave  patriots  whose  dedication 
and  determination  secure  American 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  this  biU  and  to  keep 
it  free  of  extraneous  material.  If  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  United  States  will 
finally  have  organizational  arrange- 
ments that  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  meet  the  demand- 
ing challenges  of  preserving  American 
freedom  and  protecting  American  in- 
terests in  an  unstable  and  threatening 
world. 
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Comparison  of  Packard  Commission  Rccommkndations  and  S.  2296 

PMkard  Coininlislon I 

I.  National  Security  Planning  and  Budgetinc 


1.  Defense  planning  would  start  with  a  oomprehenalve  statement  of 
national  security  obJr:«tlves  and  priorities,  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).. 

3.  Baaed  on  these  objectives,  the  President  would  issue,  at  the  outaet  of 
his  Administration  and  thereafter  as  required,  provisional  five-year 
budget  levels  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  These  budget 
levels  would  reflect  competing  demands  on  the  federal  budget  and 
projected  gross  national  product  and  revenues  and  would  come  from 
recommendations  of  the  NSC  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

3a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  instruct  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  to  prepare  a  military  strategy  for  the 
national  objectives,  and  options  on  operational  concepts  and  key 
defense  issues  for  the  budget  levels  provided  by  the  President. 

3b.  The  Chairman  would  prepare  broad  military  options  with  advice 
from  the  JCS  and  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Unified  and 
Specified  Commands  (CINCs). 

3c.  Addressing  operational  concepts  and  key  defense  issues  (e.g.,  mod- 
ernization, force  structure,  readiness,  sustalnabllity,  and  strategic 
versus  general  purpose  forces),  the  Chairman  would  frame  explicit 
trade-offs  among  the  Armed  Forces  and  submit  his  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  make 
such  modifications  as  he  thinks  appropriate  and  present  these  to  the 
President. 

4.  The  Chairman,  with  the  assistance  of  the  JCS  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  would  prepare  a  net  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  United  SUtes  and  Allied  Forces  as  compared  to  those  of 
possible  adversaries.  The  net  assessment  would  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  risks  of  options  and  would  accompany  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  President. 

5.  The  President  would  select  a  particular  military  program  and  the 
associated  budget  level.  This  program  and  budget  level  would  be 
binding  on  all  elements  of  the  Administration.  DOD  would  then 
develop  a  few-year  defense  plan  and  a  two-year  defense  budget 
conforming  to  the  President's  determination. 

6a.  The  President  would  submit  to  the  Congress  the  two-year  budget 
and  the  five-year  plan  on  which  it  Is  based.  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  approve  the  two-year  budget  based  upon  this  plan. 


6b.  It  would  authorize  and  appropriate  funding  for  major  weapon 
systems  at  the  two  key  milestones  of  fuU-acale  engineering  develop- 
ment and  high-rate  production. 

7.  DOD  would  present  the  budget  to  Congress  on  the  basis  of  national 
strategy  and  operational  concepts  rather  than  line  items.  The  details 
of  such  presentation  would  be  worlied  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 


1.  Legislation  not  required  or  approprlatfl. 


3.  Legislation  not  required  or  an»ropriate. 


8a.  Consistent  with  section  163(dKl)  of  UUe  10,  •■  would  be 
provided  by  section  111  of  8.  3395,  which  requires  the  JCS 
Chairman  to  prepare  strategic  plans.  Including  plans  which 
conform  with  resource  levels  projected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

3b.  Consistent  with  section  IBl(e)  of  title  10.  as  would  be  provid- 
ed by  section  111  of  S.  2205,  which  requires  the  Chairman  to 
consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  JCS  and  combatant 
commanders. 

3c.  Legislation  not  required  or  appropriate  for  these  more  de- 
tailed procedures. 


4.  Legislation  not  required.  Committee  staff's  study  recommend- 
ed that  DOD  "expand  the  use  of  net  assessments,  particularly 
by  OJCS  [Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff]." 


5.  Legislation  not  required  or  appropriate. 


6a.  The  statutory  requirement  for  submission  of  a  3-year  budget 
has  already  been  enacted.  There  is,  however,  no  explicit  com- 
mitment by  the  Congress  to  enact  a  3-year  budget.  Purther- 
more,  there  is  limited  understanding  of  procedures  necessary 
to  Implement  a  3-year  budget  proceas. 

6b.  The  Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  recommended  a  legislative  package 
that  includes  milestone  authorizations  for  certain  streamlined 
acquisition  programs. 

7.  Legislation  not  required  (at  least  not  at  this  time).  Committee 
agrees  that  national  strategy  and  operational  ooncepU  (major 
military  nilssions)  should  receive  greater  emphasis  In  the 
bu(iget  proceu,  both  in  DOD  and  Congress.  Therefore,  section 
503  of  S.  3305  would  require  the  President  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congreu  on  the  U.S.  national  security 
strategy. 


II.  Military  Organization  and  Command 


8.  Current  law  should  be  changed  to  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  as  the  principal  uniformed  military 
advisor  to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Delense,  representing  his  own  views  as  well  as  the 
corporate  views  of  the  JCS. 

9a.  Current  law  should  be  changed  to  place  the  Joint  Staff  and  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  to  perform  such  duties  as  he  prescribes  to 
support  the  JCS  and  to  respond  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

9b.  The  sUtutory  limit  on  the  number  of  officers  on  the  Joint  Staff 
should  be  removed  to  permit  the  Chairman  a  staff  sufficient  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities. 

10.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  direct  that  the  commands  to  and 
reports  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Unified  and  Specified 
Commands  (CINCs)  should  be  channeled  through  the  Chairman  so 
that  the  Chairman  may  better  Incorporate  the  views  of  senior  com- 
batant commanders  in  his  advice  to  the  Secretary. 


8.  Consistent  with  section  161(b>  and  (f)  of  title  10,  as  would  be 
provided  by  section  111  of  8,  3395,  except  that  8.  3396  con- 
sciously avoids  the  use  of  the  phrase  "the  corporate  vlewi  of 
the  JCS". 

9a.  Consistent  with  section  154(a)  and  (c)  of  title  10,  u  would  be 
provided  by  section  HI  of  8.  3395. 


9b.  SUtutory  limit  of  400  Joint  Staff  officers  would  be  removed. 

Total  number  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  working  for 

JCS  Chairman  would  be  capped  beginning  October  1,  1968  at 

current  strength  of  1,617. 
10.  Consistent  with  section  163(b)  and  (d)  of  title  10,  as  would  be 

provided  by  section  112  of  8.  3395. 
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11a.  The  Service  Chiefs  should  serve  as  members  of  the  JCS.  The 
position  of  a  four-star  Vice  Chairman  should  be  established  by  law  as 
a  sixth  member  of  the  JCS. 

lib.  The  Vice  Chairman  should  assist  the  Chairman  by  representing 
the  interests  of  the  CINCs,  co-chairing  the  Joint  Requirements 
Management  Board,  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  the  Chair- 
man may  prescribe. 

12.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President, 
should  determine  the  procedures  under  which  an  Acting  Chairman  is 
designated  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  Such 
procedures  should  remain  flexible  and  responsive  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

13.  Subject  to  the  review  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Unified  Commanders  should  be  given  broader  authority  to  structure 
subordinate  commands.  Joint  task  forces,  and  support  activities  in  a 
way  that  best  supports  their  missions  and  results  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  size  and  numbers  of  military  headquarters. 

14.  The  Unified  Command  Plan  should  be  revised  to  assure  increased 
flexibility  to  deal  with  situations  that  overlap  the  geographic  bound- 
aries of  the  current  combatant  commands  and  with  changing  world 
conditions. 

15.  For  contingencies  short  of  general  war,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  and  the  JCS,  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  establish  the  shortest  possible  chains  of  command  for 
each  force  deployed,  consistent  with  proper  supervision  and  support. 
This  would  help  the  CINCs  and  the  JCS  perform  better  in  situations 
ranging  from  peace  to  crisis  to  general  war. 

16a.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  establish  a  single  unified  com- 
mand to  integrate  global  air,  land,  and  sea  transportation,  and 
should  have  flexibility  to  structure  this  organization  as  he  sees  fit.. 

16b.  Legislation  prohibiting  such  a  command  should  be  repealed 


11a.  Consistent  with  section  ISKaKl)  of  title  10.  aa  would  be 
provided  by  section  111  of  S.  2295. 

lib.  S.  2295  would  not,  and  should  not,  prescribe  specific  duties 
for  the  Vice  Chairman.  Section  153(b)<l)  of  title  10,  as  would 
be  provided  by  section  111  of  S.  2295,  provides  that  the  Vice 
Chairman  shall  exercise  "such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by 
the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenae." 

12.  Consistent  with  section  153:b)<2)  of  title  10,  as  would  be 
provided  by  section  111  of  S.  2295,  which  provides  that  the 
Vice  Chairman  serves  as  acting  Chairman,  "unless  other-wise 
directed  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  Defense."  Therefore, 
flexibility  in  the  designation  of  the  acting  Chairman,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission,  would  be  provided  by  S.  2295. 

13.  Consistent  with  section  163(c)  of  title  10,  as  would  be  provid- 
ed by  section  112  of  S.  2295. 


14.  Legislation  not  required  or  appropriate.  Section  162(aM3)  of 
title  10,  as  would  be  provided  by  section  112  of  S.  2295,  does, 
however,  require  a  review  at  least  every  two  years  of  the 
Unified  Command  Plan. 

15.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  currently  has  this  flexibility  and 
S.  2295  would  not  alter  this  authority.  Section  163(c)  of  title 
10,  as  would  be  provided  by  section  112  of  S.  2295,  encourages 
shorter  chains  of  command  by  authori^ng  combatant  com- 
manders to  specify  the  ctiain  of  command  within  their  com- 
mands. 

16a.  Legislation  not  required  or  appropriate.  Unified  commands 
are  not  specified  in  law. 

16b.  Prohibition  would  be  repealed  by  section  113  of  S.  2295. 


Exhibit  2 
Comparison  of  the  President's  Message  to  the  Congress  and  S.  2295 


President  Reacan 


S.  2395 


I.  General  Principles 


1.  The  proper  functioning  of  our  defense  establishment  depends 
upon  civilian  authority  that  is  unimpaired  and  capable  of  strong 
executive  action. 

2.  If  oiu-  defense  program  is  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness,  it 
must  be  genuinely  unified. 

3.  The  character  of  our  defenses  must  keep  pace  with  rapid  changes 
in  the  military  challenges  we  face. 


1.  S.  2295  is  based  upon  this  principle:  one  of  the  bill's  fundamental 
purposes  is  to  strengthen  civilian  authority. 

2.  Unity  of  effort  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  is  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  S.  2295. 

3.  S.  2295  seeks  to  enhance  management  flexibility  and  to  remove 
institutional  barriers  that  hinder  timely  responses  to  changes  in 
defense  and  management  needs. 


II.  Specific  Principles 


4.  Any  changes  in  statute  must  not  infringe  on  the  constitutionally 
protected  responsibilities  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Any  legislation  in  which  the  issues  of  Legislative  and 
Executive  rest>onsibilities  are  confused  would  be  constitutionally 
suspect  and  would  not  meet  with  my  approval. 


5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  in  law  those  aspects  of  defense 
organization  that  can  be  accomplished  through  executive  action. 
Nevertheless,  if  such  changes  are  recommended  by  the  Congress, 
I  will  carefully  consider  them,  provided  that  they  are  consistent 
with  current  policy  and  practice  and  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
authority  or  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 


6.  Where  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  component  of  our 
defense  establishment  are  necessarily  placed  in  law,  they  must  be 
clear  and  unambiguous,  but  not  so  constrained  or  detailed  as  to 
impair  operational  flexibility  or  the  common  sense  of  those  in 
positions  of  responsibility. 


4.  S.  2295  carefully  protects  the  President's  authority  as  Command- 
er in  Chief.  In  addition,  it  would  remove  certain  congressional 
prohibitions  that  infringe  upon  his  authority  to  organize  combat- 
ant commands.  Furthermore,  S.  2295  would  eliminate  a  current 
area  of  confused  responsibilities  by  repealing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  broad  legislative  authority  to  change  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  specified  in  law. 

5.  While  it  agrees  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  in  law  those 
aspects  of  defense  organization  that  can  be  accomplished  through 
executive  action,  the  Committee  had  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
which  changes  could  be  fully  accomplished  solely  by  Presidential 
directive.  The  Committee  decided  that  there  are  a  few  extremely 
important  actions  that  could  usefully  be  supported  by  the  force 
of  law.  As  President  Eisenhower  learned,  executive  action  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  overcome  strong  institutional  resistance 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

6.  S.  2295  would  clarify  current  ambiguities  in  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities while  avoiding  detailed  prescriptions  that  would  limit  neces- 
sary flexibility. 
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President  Reagan 
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7.  I  will  support  efforts  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenie  If  there  are  areas  in  the  law  wheie  \ua  current 
authority  ia  not  auf  f  idently  clear. 

8.  The  Secretary's  authority  ihould  be  delegated  aa  he  sees  fit,  and 
■uch  delegation  should  never  be  mandated  In  the  law  apart  from 
hit  concurrence  and  approval. 

9.  The  strengthening  of  other  offices  or  components  of  the  defense 
establishment  should  never  be,  nor  appear  to  be.  at  the  expense 
of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

10.  In  organizing  our  forces  to  maximise  their  combat  potential 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  retain  the  authority  for  establishing  Combatant 
Commands:  for  prescribing  their  force  structure;  and  for  over- 
sight of  the  assignment  of  forces  by  the  Military  Departments. 

11.  RestricUons  in  the  Uw  that  prohibit  the  esUblishment  of 
certain  command  arrangements  should  be  repealed. 

12.  The  Combatant  Commanders  must  have  sufficient  authority 
and  influence  to  accomplish  their  mission,  within  the  constraints 
necessarily  esUblished  by  the  Secretary,  without  being  burdened 
with  administrative  responsibilities  that  detract  from  their  pri- 
mary role  as  operational  commanders. 


13.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate  for  the  Department's 
Internal  resource  allocation  process  to  be  defined  In  law. 

14.  I  support  legislation  that  wlU  accomplish  the  following  objec- 
tives:. 

Designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the 
principal  uniformed  military  advisor  to  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;. 

Place  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Joint  Staff  imder  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Chairman,  to 
perform  such  duties  as  he  prescribes  to  support  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  respond  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  and. 

Create  the  new  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  make  the  Vice  Chairman  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

15.  As  we  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Chairman,  the  law  must  ensure  that: 

The  Service  Chiefs  remain  members  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
and  that,  in  addition  to  the  views  of  the  Chairman,  the 
President  is  also  provided  with  the  views  of  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  addition,  In  creating  the  new  position  of  Vice  Chairman,  the 
law  must  provide  flexlbUlty  for  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  determine  who  shall  serve  as  Acting  Chairman 
In  the  Chairman's  absence. 

16.  In  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  be  responsive  to  the  civilian  leader- 
ship, we  must  also  make  certain  that  the  military  establishment 
does  not  become  embroiled  in  political  matters.  The  role  of  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is 
strictly  advisory  in  nature,  and,  with  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole, 
they  serve  the  American  people  with  great  fidelity  and  dedica- 
tion. In  my  view,  changes  in  the  tenure  of  the  Chairman  or  other 
senior  officers  that  are  tied  to  the  civilian  electoral  process  would 
endanger  this  heritage.  I  oppose  any  bill  whose  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  politicizing  the  military  esUblishment. 


7.  Strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Saeretary  of  Dsfc 
basic  obJecUve  of  8.  2396. 


Is  a 


8.  No  provision  of  8.  2390  would  mandats  delsiatlon  of  any  a^Mt 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  without  his  approval 

9.  Although  8.  3398  would  cause  fundamental  shifu  of  authority 
and  Influence  within  the  Department  of  Defoiss,  In  no  Instance 
would  this  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Becrotary  of  Defense.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary's  authority  would  be  strenfthmod. 

10.  SecUon  163  of  title  10,  as  would  be  provided  by  section  113  of  & 
3395,  Is  absolutely  consistent  with  this  principle. 


11.  Sections  US  and  114  of  8.  3395  would  repeal  the  two  current 
congnMslonal  prohibitions  on  the  establishment  of  certain  com* 
mand  arrangements. 

13.  This  principle  was  a  basic  guideline  In  revising  the  authority  of 
combatant  commanders.  The  command  and  personnel  authority 
of  the  combatant  commanders  would  be  made  commensurate 
with  their  mission  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  8.  3398 
would  ensure  that  the  principal  focus  of  the  combatant  com- 
manders would  continue  to  be  on  their  warflghtlng  responsibil- 
ities. 

IS.  S.  2295  would  not  define  In  law  the  Department's  Internal 
resource  allocation  process.  The  Armed  Servloes  Committee  be- 
lieved that  such  legislative  prescriptions  would  be  Inappropriate. 

14.  The  President's  three  objectives  would  be  fully  aooompUshed  by 
section  HI  of  8.  3398: 

Section  181(b)  of  tlUe  10  would  designate  the  Chairman  as  the 
principal  military  adviser. 

Section  164(c)  of  tlUe  10  would  place  the  Joint  Staff,  redefined 
to  Include  the  Organisation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Chatrman. 


Section  18S(aMl)  of  tlUe  10  would  create  the  position  of  Vice 
Chairman,  while  secUon  161(a)  of  UUe  10  would  make  him  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
16.  The  President's  two  objectives  would  be  fully  aooompUshed  by 
section  HI  of  8.  3396: 
Section  161(a)  of  title  10  would  continue  to  provide  that  the 
Service  Chiefs  are  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while 
sections  161(f)  and  161(h)  of  title  10  would  authorise  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  provide  their  views  to 
the  President. 
Section  168(bH3)  would  provide  flexibility  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  determining  the  Acting  Chairman.  It 
specifies  that  the  Vice  Chairman  will  serve  as  Acting  Chair- 
man, "unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense." 
18.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  agrees  that  no  provision  of  Uw 
should  have  the  effect  of  poUtldilnt  the  military  establishment 
While  the  Committee  believes  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  8. 
3396  would  have  this  effect,  the  President  does  not  share  that 
Judgment.  The  specific  provision  In  question  Is  section  183(aK3) 
of  title  10,  as  would  be  provided  by  section  HI  of  8.  3398,  which 
would  end  the  term  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
six  months  after  the  accession  to  office  of  a  new  President.  In 
line  with  the  designation  of  the  Chairman  as  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  President,  the  Committee  recommended  this 
new  provision  on  the  Chairman's  term  to  provide  the  President 
with  improved  flexibility  In  appointing  a  new  principal  military 
adviser  In  whom  he  had  great  confidence  and  with  whom  he  was 
assured  of  a  good  working  relationship.  The  President  would,  of 
course,  be  able  to  reappoint  the  serving  Chairman  as  long  as 
statutory  limits  on  the  number  of  reappointments  would  not  be 
exceeded.  The  Committee  believed  that  the  beneflU  of  this  re- 
quirement were  greater  than  any  perceived  risk  of  poUUdslng  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  President 
apparenUy  does  not,  however,  agree  with  the  Committee's  assess 
ment. 


ICr.  OOLDWATER.  Bir.  President,  I 
recognize  the  leading  Denuxntit  on  the 


committee,    Senator   Sam   Nuim,    of 
Georgia,  who,  I  will  say  publicly  ai  I 


have  many  tlmei.  it  one  of  the  finest 
memben  of  thli  Armed  Servioea  Com* 
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mlttee  that  I  have  ever  served  with, 
and  this  marks  nearly  30  years  of  my 
service  with  this  group. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  committee 
could  exist  without  Senator  Nuim's 
devoted  attention  to  these  matters  and 
his  very  close  association  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  being  the  assistant  leader  of 
the  committee,  that  Sam  Nunn  is  the 
leader  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

If  I  had  a  good  right  arm  I  would 
salute  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
my  friend  from  Arizona,  for  those  very 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  today.  This  bill  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  making. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  in  the  chair  at  this 
particular  time  because  he  has  played 
a  very  significant  role  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  on  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  presented  a 
number  of  amendments,  some  of 
which  I  vigorously  opposed,  some  of 
which  I  supported  vigorously,  and 
some  of  which  the  committee  worked 
its  will  on  to  come  out  with  compro- 
mises. I  think  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia played  a  very  significant  role  in 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill 
and  smoothing  out  various  problems.  I 
am  delighted  he  is  now  in  the  chair. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  my  friend 
from  Illinois  is  here.  Senator  Dixon 
was  at  every  meeting  that  we  held 
that  I  can  recall.  He  played  a  tremen- 
dous role  in  the  development  of  this 
bill.  He  did  a  tremendous  job  and  con- 
tinues to  do  a  tremendous  job  in  the 
acquisition  area.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
making  remarks  on  that  as  we  go 
along. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Levik,  for  his  ex- 
traordinary work  on  this  bill.  He  is  not 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment.  But  he 
has  done  his  usual  thorough  job  in 
helping  the  committee  fashion  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  stated,  this  is  indeed  a  his- 
toric day.  Today  the  Senate  begins 
consideration  of  a  biU  that  makes  the 
most  significant  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent organizational  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  since  1949  and 
some  people,  both  critics  and  support- 
ers of  this  bill,  would  go  back  a  lot  far- 
ther than  that,  as  the  chairman  al- 
ready observed.  It  may  be  this  bill 
makes  more  changes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  than  any  bill  that  we 
have  ever  had  before  Congress. 

It  recognizes  the  longstanding  prob- 
lems that  have  seriously  hampered  our 
defense  efforts.  This  bill  shifts  the 
focus  away  from  a  Washington-based 
single-service  orientation  to  the  joint 


responsibilities  of  the  war-fighting 
men  and  women  in  our  military  serv- 
ices. 

This  bill  strengthens  civilian  control 
of  the  military  and.  at  the  same  time, 
enhances  the  role  of  professional  mili- 
tary advice.  And  those  two  things  go 
together.  By  strengthening  military 
advice  in  terms  of  its  quality,  we 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  have  the  kind  of  options 
before  them  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
military  power  or  the  restraint  in  de- 
liberating about  military  power  that  Is 
so  essential  for  civilian  control. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  committee's  3-year  review,  we 
came  to  realize  that  each  of  our  mili- 
tary services  is  truly  an  all-star  player 
in  terms  of  their  own  unique  abilities. 
However,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
fight  as  a  team,  when  they  join  to- 
gether on  an  all-star  team— as  they 
must  in  today's  world— serious  prob- 
lems often  appear.  And  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  begin  to  address  these  prob- 
lems and  to  give  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tional structure  that,  coupled  with 
good  leadership,  can  smooth  out  a 
number  of  very  significant  problems 
that  have  come  up  in  the  last  30  or  40 
years  over  and  over  again. 

As  we  begin  this  deliberation.  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  our  men  and  women  in 
imiform  today  are  very  high-quality 
personnel.  They  serve  us  well.  They 
have  fought  in  the  past  and  continue 
to  fight  when  called  on  with  courage 
and  initiative.  We  have  been  very  care- 
ful in  this  bill  not  to  do  anything  that 
would  stifle  that  courage  and  initiative 
and  innovation  that  won  our  freedom 
200  years  ago  and  that  preserves  free- 
dom for  our  Nation  and  much  of  the 
world  today. 

HISTORY  OP  DEPXIfSX  ORGAJOZATION 
LEGISLATION 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  organiza- 
tional legislation.  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  look  back  and  see 
where  we  have  been  over  the  last 
nimiber  of  decades. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  President,  there  have  been  only  a 
handful  of  landmark  defense  organiza- 
tion acts.  First  was  the  Act  of  1789 
which  created  the  Department  of  War. 
Nine  years  later,  the  Act  of  1798  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  organizational  structure  of  co- 
equal, executive-level  War  and  Navy 
Departments  remained  uinchanged 
through  World  War  II.  a  period  of 
nearly  150  years. 

Immediately  after  World  War  II. 
President  Truman  pressed  for  organi- 
zational arrangements  that  would 
fully  integrate  America's  defense  capa- 
bilities and  the  National  Security  Acts 
of  1947  and  1949  were  enacted.  In  the 
1950's.  President  Eisenhower  pursued 
the  same  objective.  But  neither  Presi- 


dent was  able  to  gain  needed  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  four  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
narrow  parochial  interests  dominated 
the  debate  and,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
termined the  resulting  defense  struc- 
ture which  remains  flawed  to  the 
present  time. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  Presi- 
dent Truman  spoke  of  the  lessons  of 
that  war  in  terms  of  military  organiza- 
tion. He  said,  and  I  quote: 

One  of  the  lessons  which  have  most  clear- 
ly come  from  the  costly  and  dangerous  ex- 
perience of  this  war  is  that  there  must  be 
unified  direction  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces 
at  home  as  well  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  Armed  Forces  are  serving. 

We  did  not  have  that  kind  of  direction 
when  we  were  attacked  four  years  ago— and 
we  certainly  paid  a  high  price  for  not 
having  it. 

Looking  to  the  future.  President 
Truman  saw  the  evolution  in  modem 
warfare  that  would  demand  new  orga- 
nizational arrangements.  He  argued, 
and  I  quote: 

We  would  be  taking  a  grave  risk  with  the 
national  security  If  we  did  not  move  now  to 
overcome  permanently  the  present  imper- 
fections in  our  defense  organization.  Howev- 
er great  was  the  need  for  coordination  and 
unified  command  in  World  War  II,  it  is  sure 
to  be  greater  if  there  is  any  future  aggres- 
sion against  world  peace.  Technological  de- 
velopments have  made  the  Armed  Services 
much  more  dependent  upon  each  other 
than  ever  before.  The  boundaries  that  once 
separated  the  Army's  battlefield  from  the 
Navy's  battlefield  have  been  virtually 
erased.  If  there  is  ever  going  to  be  another 
global  conflict,  it  is  sure  to  take  place  simul- 
taneously on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air, 
with  weapons  of  ever  greater  speed  and 
range.  Our  combat  forces  must  work  togeth- 
er in  one  team  as  they  have  never  been  re- 
quired to  work  together  in  the  past. 

Despite  President  Truman's  wise 
counsel,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  and  its  1949  amendment  did  not 
solve  the  underlying  problems  which 
continued  to  plague  our  military  ef- 
forts. As  a  result.  President  Eisenhow- 
er, who  led  our  Nation  on  the  battle- 
field in  the  largest  war  we  fought  and 
as  the  civilian  Commander-in-Chief, 
recommended  a  series  of  further 
changes  to  Congress  in  1958.  Chair- 
man GoLDWATER  has  already  quoted 
from  President  Eisenhower's  message, 
but  because  it  is  so  important  and  so 
relevant  to  this  debate,  let  me  repeat 
the  key  passage: 

.  .  .  separate  ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is 
gone  forever.  If  ever  again  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  war.  we  will  fight  it  in  aU  its  ele- 
ments with  all  services,  as  one  single  concen- 
trated effort. 

Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
were  alasolutely  correct.  Much  evi- 
dence at  that  time  supported  his  views 
but  the  needed  organizational  changes 
have  not  occurred.  In  the  last  three 
decades,  the  evidence  has  become  even 
more  substantial  of  both  the  need  and 
of  the  lack  of  change.  Operational  fail- 
ures and  deficiencies  in  Vietnam,  the 


Pueblo  and  Mayaguez  seizures,  the  Ira- 
nian hostage  rescue  mission,  and  the 
Grenada  mission  have  reinforced 
Presidmt  Truman  and  Eisenhower's 
words. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  A  close  look 
at  the  Grenada  operation  can  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  despite 
our  victory  and  success,  despite  the 
performance  of  the  individual  troops 
who  fought  bravely,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  have  serious  problems  conduct- 
ing joint  operations.  It  is  sobering  to 
look  at  how  much  went  wrong  and  at 
how  many  failures  of  coordination  and 
communication  there  were.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  opposition  on 
the  island  had  been  better  armed,  or- 
ganized, or  larger. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  the 
inability  of  the  individual  services  to 
talk  to  communicate,  to  talk  to  each 
other. 

Their  radios  were  incompatible.  One 
officer  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
even  went  to  the  flagship,  the  Guam, 
and  borrowed  a  Marine  radio.  But  that 
still  did  not  work  because  he  did  not 
know  the  Navy  codes  and  procedures. 
Moreover,  the  Marine  and  Army  units 
on  the  ground  were  not  under  a  uni- 
fied commander.  They  each  reported 
directly  to  the  commander  of  the  joint 
task  force  who  was  offshore.  This  de- 
creased their  effectiveness  suid  in- 
creased the  danger  to  each  force 
where  they  operated  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity. 

The  Army  has  now  testified  before 
Congress  that  officers  did,  in  fact,  use 
AT&T  credit  cards  to  place  calls  on  or- 
dinary telephones  during  the  oper- 
ation. This  is  unacceptable  in  the 
1980's.  It  has  been  unacceptable  for 
years  past,  but  we  must  now  act  to  cor- 
rect it. 

In  summary,  as  far  as  Grenada  is 
concerned,  the  Invasion  was  plagued 
by  our  forces'  inability  to  communi- 
cate, a  problem  caused  by  the  services' 
continued  practice  of  not  coordinating 
in  peactime  and  not  having  the  kind  of 
compatible  equipment  that  Is  essential 
in  any  kind  of  war. 

Another  Instance  of  failed  communi- 
cations could  have  ended  in  tragedy. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
one  of  our  purposes  in  going  into  Gre- 
nada—in fact  the  major  purpose— was 
to  rescue  American  medical  students. 
The  plarmers  of  the  Invasion  were 
aware  of  only  one  campus  on  Grenada 
where  American  students  were  locat- 
ed. But,  in  fact,  there  were  two  cam- 
puses. Washington  learned  of  this 
error  very  late  in  the  planning  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  Army  command- 
er on  the  ground  in  Grenada.  But  he 
never  received  it.  The  82d  Airborne 
learned  of  the  second  campus  only 
when  the  students  there  telephoned 
they  were  surrounded  by  Cuban  sol- 
diers and  asked  to  be  rescued. 


I  talked  directly,  right  after  the 
troops  came  back,  to  the  commander 
on  the  ground  and  he  told  me  person- 
ally that  he  received  a  phone  call  in 
the  first  dormitory  from  the  students 
in  the  second  dormitory  informing 
him  that  they  were  about  1V4  or  2 
miles  away.  They  were  surrounded  by 
Cuban  forces  with  guns  on  the  outside 
and  they  were  afraid  that  they  were 
going  to  be  subjected  to  some  form  of 
violence. 

Fortunately,  they  were  not.  But  it 
took  our  forces  some  24  to  36  hours 
after  that  to  be  able  to  secure  that 
second  dormitory  because  when  they 
landed  they  did  not  know  it  existed. 

This  was  on  the  island  that,  almost  a 
year  before,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  said  on  national  tel- 
evision was  a  danger  to  our  national 
security  because  of  a  new  runway  that 
was  being  built.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  those  kind  of  errors  in  the 
future.  It  certainly  was  not  the  fault 
in  any  way  of  the  ground  forces.  If  the 
Cuban  and  Grenadlan  forces  had 
chosen  to,  they  could  have  killed  each 
of  those  224  Americans.  They  had 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  do 
so  because  we  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  It  took  almost  the  follow- 
ing day  for  those  people  to  be  rescued, 
during  which  time  had  the  Cubans 
and  Grenadians  decided  to  cause  them 
harm,  they  certainly  could  have  done 
so. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  to 
set  aside  parochial  concerns  and  to 
emphasize  unity  of  effort  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  of  protecting 
American  worldwide  Interests  has 
become  more  complex  and  demanding 
since  1947.  The  gap  between  today's 
structural  arrangements  and  the  orga- 
nizational needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  continuously  widening.  Al- 
though recent  improvements  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  slowed 
the  growth  In  this  gap,  they  have  not 
provided  the  fundamental  changes 
that  are  necessary  to  reverse  this  dan- 
gerous and  unacceptable  trend. 

Although  It  retains  the  basic  organi- 
zational framework  established  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  S.  2295, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986.  creates  the  organi- 
zational relationships  and  mechanisms 
that  will  yield  a  truly  unified  defense 
effort. 

For  the  first  time  In  this  Nation's 
history.  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  or- 
ganizational arrangements  that  can 
lead,  under  the  proper  leadership— and 
I  emphasize  that  because  no  piece  of 
paper  dictates  the  outcome.  It  will 
take  strong  leadership  to  Implement 
this  bill— but  under  the  proper  leader- 
ship, this  kind  of  legislation,  and  this 
opportunity,  can  lead  to  a  full  Integra- 
tion of  the  separate  and  very  powerful 
capabilities  of  our  four  military  serv- 
ices. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  commit* 
tee  believes,  as  Senator  Ooldwatir 
has  said  so  well,  that  this  bill  is  histor- 
ic. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  my  colleagues  to  appreci- 
ate the  critical  role  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  played  in  this  monu- 
mental effort.  Since  he  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1953.  Barry  OOLOWATn 
has,  through  his  judgment,  Integrity, 
candor,  smd  leadership  become  one  of 
the  most  respected  voices  on  national 
security  that  our  Nation  has  ever  had. 
I  am  honored  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  was 
particularly— and  continue  to  be  par- 
ticularly—honored to  work  with  him 
closely  on  this  bill. 

Without  Senator  Golowatxx's  lead- 
ership, without  his  determination  and 
his  sense  of  humor,  this  bill  would  not 
be  here  today  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  I  must  also  say.  In  the  spirit  of 
Goldwater  candor,  that  he  also  blend- 
ed just  the  right  amount  of  Goldwater 
impatience  and  candor  at  critical  junc- 
tures. 

Senator  Goldwatcr'b  absolute  dedi- 
cation to  strengthening  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  fundamental 
reorganization  and  objectives,  shared 
by  myself  and  many  others,  erutbled 
him  to  give  our  committee  the  disci- 
pline and  the  courage  to  do  what  was 
necessary  despite  many  obstacles  and 
fierce  opposition.  He  directed  our  com- 
mittee to  put  aside  all  other  activities 
this  year  until  we  had  completed  our 
work  on  the  defense  reorganization 
bill.  That  was  absolutely  essential  to 
get  the  job  done.  He  made  that  deci- 
sion when  It  had  to  be  made.  He  asked 
us  to  work  together  In  a  bipartisan 
way.  continuing  the  approach  begun 
by  Senator  John  Tower  and  Senator 
Scoop  Jackson  several  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  report,  as  he  has  said 
this  morning,  that  we  have  proceeded 
In  a  bipartisan  way,  and  although 
there  was  spirited  debate  within  the 
committee.  It  was  never  partisan 
debate.  Senator  Goldwater  always 
managed  to  keep  us  on  an  even  keel 
with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  objective. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congreai 
passes  this  bill,  as  I  am  confident  that 
It  win.  and  when  President  Reagan 
signs  It  Into  law.  as  I  expect  he  will,  It 
will  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  the  leadership,  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, Barry  Goldwater. 

All  of  us— and  perhaps  more  Impor- 
tantly.  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren—will owe  him  unending  debt  for 
what  this  bill  will  accomplish  for  our 
Nation's  security. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great 
contributions  of  Senator  Levin  and 
Senator  Warnir.  I  wish  to  also  ac> 
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knowledge  the  substantial  contribu- 
tion nutde  by  Senator  Cohbh. 

I  see  Senator  Oramm  is  on  the  floor. 
He  was  a  very  vital  participant  in  this 
deliberation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sJl 
the  members  of  our  committee  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  working  on  this  bill, 
and  without  the  splendid  cooperation, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  have  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

I  think  we  also  should  call  attention 
to .  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  Congressman  Nichols, 
Congressman  Ikx  Skklton,  Congress- 
man AsFiH,  Congressman  Bill  Dickin- 
son, and  former  Congressman  Richard 
White— have  taken  the  lead  in  intro- 
ducing and  pressing  for  legislation  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  House  of  Representatives 
really  was  out  in  front  on  this  issue. 

They  had  legislation  in  the  confer- 
ence for  2  years  in  a  row  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  think  at  that  stage  they 
had  treated  the  subject  as  thoroughly 
as  we  have  now  treated  it  in  this  bill, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  most  thor- 
ough effort  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  terms  of  the  issues  involved, 
but  they  were  out  front. 

They  have  been  leaders  in  this 
regard.  particularly  Congressman 
Nichols.  Congressman  Skklton,  and 
the  others.  I  think  they  are  deserving 
of  a  very  great  pat  on  the  back  from 
aU  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  from  the 
American  people.  Without  this  kind  of 
leadership,  our  work  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

I  also  must  add  that  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen.  David  Jones,  was  not  only  out- 
spoken and  candid  in  his  appraisal  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  how  they  worked 
under  his  tenure  in  office  and  under 
his  leadership,  but  has  also  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  for  nmicing  improve- 
ments. I  believe  his  leadership  should 
be  acknowledged. 

There  are  many  others  that  I  will  ac- 
knowledge as  we  go  forward  here.  But 
I  do  think  those  people  should  be  ac- 
knowledged up  front. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  other  Members 
on  the  floor.  I  have  a  very  long  state- 
ment that  I  will  at  some  point  put  in 
the  Record.  But  I  also  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  it  in  full.  But  let  me  at  this 
stage  close  out  my  preliminary  re- 
marks by  saying  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  in  the  aggregate  is  to 
improve  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  fully  imple- 
mented. I  think  we  will  begin  to 
achieve  the  following:  We  wiU  have  a 
professional  military  service  which 
will  be  restored  to  its  appropriate  level 
in  defense  decisionmaking.  We  wlU 
strengthen  civilian  authority,  especial- 
ly that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
while  the  execution  authority  will  be 
further  decentralized,  especially  to 
those  people  in  the  field  which  we  call 


in  this  legislation  our  combatant  com- 
manders, the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  those  people  in  the  field 
who  are  actually  in  cbaxge  of  the 
fighting. 

This  bill  would  also  strengthen  the 
accountability  by  matching  authority 
with  responsibility.  This  bill  gives  at- 
tention to  strategy,  contingent  plan- 
ning, and  setting  of  mission  priorities. 
AU  of  those  would  be  increased. 

This  bill  increases  the  ability  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  work  and  fight  as  a 
team. 

This  biU  says  to  the  narrow  parochi- 
al service  interests  that  no  longer  will 
these  kinds  of  interests  be  permitted 
to  undermine  genuine  national  securi- 
ty needs.  This  bill  also  strengthens 
management  controls  and  better  allo- 
cates the  division  of  work  between 
joint  and  service  organizations,  and  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  staffs.  All 
of  this  is  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  are  im- 
portant and  absolutely  needed.  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  bill  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  and  would  substantially 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

WHAT  THIS  BILL  IS  HOT 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  turn  to 
the  measure  before  us.  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  reviewed  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
see the  Department  of  Defense.  As  he 
pointed  out,  the  Congress  has  not 
been  as  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
responsibility  as  the  Pounding  Fathers 
had  in  mind.  This  bill  presents  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  meet  our  constitu- 
tional obligations. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Golowater 
has  also  reviewed  the  10  major  prob- 
lems in  the  organization  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  that  were  the  focus 
of  the  committee's  work  in  preparing 
this  bill.  He  has  also  discussed  the 
major  purposes  of  the  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  amplify  his  remarks  on 
the  bill's  fundamental  purposes  and  to 
explain  how  they  will  solve  the  cur- 
rent problems. 

First,  however,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  what  this  bill  is  not.  This  measure 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  American 
fighting  man  or  woman.  Despite  being 
hampered  by  structural  deficiencies, 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines have  always  fought  coiuageous- 
ly.  They  are  aU  stars.  But.  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  as  a  team, 
they  can't  fight  as  well  as  they  should 
because  of  structural  deficiencies 
beyond  their  control.  These  are  the 
deficiencies  this  bill  aims  to  correct. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  not  undertake 
this  reorganization  effort  as  a  criti- 
cism of  any  administration  or  of  any 
senior  official  or  officer.  Rather,  we 
undertook  it  as  an  effort  to  solve  orga- 
nizational problems  that  have  plagued 
this  country's  military  preparedness 


and  operations,  at  least  slnoe  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  Inability 
to  solve  these  problems  Is  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  attention.  At  regular  intervals 
during  the  last  85  years,  these  prob- 
lems have  been  vigorously  addressed 
by  highly  capable  and  well-intentioned 
individuals,  both  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors  as  weU  as  from  civilian 
and  military  life. 

This  bill,  BCr.  President,  is  not  de- 
signed to  instantly  solve  the  acquisi- 
tion horror  stories  that  have  been 
widely  publicized  lately.  All  of  us  have 
been  appalled  by  $400  hunmers  and 
$7,000  coffee  pots,  but  this  bill  does 
not  focus  on  those  problems.  It  ad- 
dresses larger  concerns  that  affect  the 
fimdamental  ability  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  fight  together  to  protect  the 
Nation.  However,  we  are  very  mindful 
that,  in  strengthening  the  joint  service 
organizations,  improving  strategic  and 
contingency  planning,  and  taking  sev- 
eral other  measures,  we  are  sharpen- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  manage  the  Pentagon.  We 
expect  these  changes  will  have  a  pro- 
foundly positive  affect  on  procure- 
ment practices  over  the  long  haul. 

Let  me  add  that  our  committee  has 
not  ignored  its  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  acquisition  problems.  The 
committee's  Defense  Acquisition 
Policy  Subcommittee  has  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  review  of  a  number 
of  serious  acquisition  issues  and  pro- 
posals, including  recent  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Packard  Commission,  and 
will  soon  have  a  legislative  package  for 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider. 

PROBLEMS  III  CONGRKSSIONAL  RKVUW  AMD 
OVERSIGHT 

There  is  one  more  important  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  turn  to  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  our  Military  Establishment  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  Congress.  AU  of 
us  have  seen  this  problem  first  hand. 
Each  year  the  Congress  spends  hun- 
dreds of  hours  reviewing  the  details  of 
the  Pentagon  budget  and  deciding  how 
many  dump  trucks  the  Army  shall 
have  and  what  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ments must  be  played  at  patriotic 
events.  We  enact  hundreds  of  pages  of 
legislation  and  require  thousands  of 
pages  of  reports.  However,  by  focusing 
on  these  microissues,  we  miss  the  ma- 
croconcems.  For  example,  we  do  not 
worry  enough  about  the  underlying 
strategy  for  the  defense  of  Europe;  in- 
stead, we  argue  endlessly  over  minor 
line  items  in  the  budget.  This  is  not  a 
productive  use  of  our  time,  and  it  is  an 
enormous  drain  on  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Pentagon. 

The  Constitution.  Mr.  President,  en- 
visioned that  the  Congress  would  act 
as  the  Nation's  board  of  directors  on 
public  poUcy  issues,  determining 
policy  goals  and  setting  overaU  direc- 


tions. Instead.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  their  staffs  are  acting 
on  defense  issues  more  and  more  like 
national  program  managers. 

Let  me  give  my  coUeagues  some  ex- 
amples of  the  degree  to  which  the 
Congress  now  mlcromanages  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  1970.  the 
Congress  required  36  recurring  de- 
fense studies,  notlflcations.  and  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  President:  in  1986.  these  re- 
quironents  grew  tjo  458  in  nimiber.  In 
1970.  we  enacted  64  general  provisions: 
in  1985.  213  general  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  defense  legislation.  In  1970. 
the  Department  of  E>efense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  adjusted  180  programs  from 
the  President's  budget  request:  in 
1985.  we  adjusted  1.315. 

The  Congress  has  made  the  defense 
budget  a  gigantic  game  of  "Trivial 
Pursuit"  with  the  taxpayers  doUars 
and  the  Nation's  security  hanging  in 
the  balance.  Central  poUcy  initiatives 
get  lost  in  the  maze  of  minor  budget 
detaUs.  Real  growth  instead  of  real  de- 
fense has  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
debate. 

Beyond  these  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  defense  budget  process  has 
come  to  dominate  the  agenda  of  the 
Congress  and  is  seriously  degrading 
the  quaUty  of  congressional  oversight 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

AU  three  steps  in  the  legislative 
cycle— budgeting,  authorizing,  and  ap- 
propriating—are assigned  to  separate 
committees.  The  three  functions  are 
supposed  to  be  complementary,  but,  in 
fact.  Mr.  President,  they  are  in  large 
part  redundant.  In  practical  terms,  the 
Congress  approves  a  defense  budget 
three  times  each  year,  and  each  time 
makes  changes  to  earUer  decisions. 
This  is  an  enormously  unproductive 
way  to  conduct  the  business  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Congress  no  longer  has  the 
luxiiry  of  time  required  to  continue 
this  system  which  Is  redundant  to  the 
point  of  absurdity,  yet  it  seldom  fo- 
cuses on  the  broad  aspects  of  defense 
poUcy. 

In  its  work  on  this  biU.  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recognized  the 
need  for  fundamental  changes  in  the 
practice  of  congressional  review  and 
oversight.  The  committee  established 
three  fundamental  goals  for  congres- 
sional reform. 

First,  to  disengage  from  patterns  of 
micromanagement  and  restore  a  focus 
on  strategic  poUcy  and  direction: 

Second,  to  shift  the  focus  of  congres- 
sional oversight  away  from  budget 
inputs  to  mission  outputs; 

And  third,  to  reinforce  jointly  per- 
spectives in  defense  programs  and  pol- 
icies and  discourage  single-service  per- 

CongrttHlonal  reform,  however,  wlU 
not  be  easy.  It  wlU  require  the  actions 
of  several  committees  and  the  mem- 
bership of  both  Houses.  Fundamental 


reform  will  depend  on  a  shift  In  per- 
spective and  a  realignment  of  the 
process,  both  of  which  wUl  take  time. 
However,  we  must  begin  and  therefore 
the  committee  has  taken  the  foUowlng 
actions: 

In  last  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  we  enacted  a  provision  requiring  a 
2-year  defense  budget  request,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  years  1988-89  bi- 
ennlum.  The  Packard  Commission  has 
strongly  endorsed  this  concept  as  has 
the  President.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense 1b  preparing  their  first  2-year 
budget  submission.  This  wiU  help 
move  us  away  from  detaUed  annual 
budget  reviews  and  should  provide  us 
more  time  for  broad  poUcy  oversight. 

We  have  revised  our  approach  to 
committee  hearings  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary heulngs  and  to  emphasize 
hearings  on  defense  missions  and  joint 
responslblUties. 

The  committee  has  petitioned  the 
Senate  leadership  to  create  a  task 
force  of  defense  oversight  committees 
and  subcommittees  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  minimize  dupUcatlon  and  mi- 
cromanagement. I  hope  that  this  task 
force  wiU  be  appointed  and  wiU  be  able 
to  redraw  and  reassert  jurisdictional 
lines  among  defense  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  order  to  reduce  du- 
pUcatlon. 

The  committee  is  preparing  changes 
to  its  nUes  to  streamline  its  oversight 
procedures. 

The  committee  has  proposed  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  a 
joint  effort  to  estabUsh  procedures  to 
minimize  dupUcative  hearings  and  re- 
porting requh^ments. 

And  finaUy,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, section  503  of  this  bUl 
would  waive  268  statutory  require- 
ments for  reports,  studies,  and  notifi- 
cations Imposed  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  President.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  by  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  of  defense  reporting  re- 
quirements currently  imposed  by  law. 

These  are  modest  but  important 
first  steps.  Mr.  President.  But  we  must 
aU  realize  that  the  work  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  decisionmaking 
process  wiU  not  end  when  this  bUl  is 
signed  into  law. 

rDMOAMSIITAL  PUWOSB  OF  THS  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  identified 
the  12  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986.  Despite  the  complex- 
ity of  the  bUl.  these  12  purposes  accu- 
rately describe  the  essential  changes 
that  it  would  make  in  defense  organi- 
zation and  procedure. 

Although  Senator  Ooldwatxr  has 
already  listed  these  12  fundamental 
purposes,  they  are  worth  repeating.  In 
the  committee's  view,  this  bUl  would: 

Improve  the  quaUty  and  enhance 
the  role  of  professional  miUtary 
advice:  strengthen  civilian  control  of 
the  mlUtary;  strengthen  the  authority 


of  joint  mlUtary  of fioen;  improve  the 
preparation  of,  and  incentives  for. 
mUltary  offlcen  serving  in  Joint  posi- 
tions; enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
mlUtary  operations;  strengthen  central 
direction  and  control  while  Increasing 
decentraUzation  of  execution  and 
other  management  authority;  clarify 
the  operational  chain  of  command; 
reduce  and  streamline  the  defense  bu- 
reaucracy; reduce  congressional  micro- 
management;  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  resources;  improve  super- 
vision and  control  of  Defense  agencies 
and  Department  of  Defense  field  ac- 
tivities; and  implement  fuUy  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uko  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  how  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2296  would  help  to  achieve 
these  fundamental  purposes.  As  I  wlU 
be  unable  to  address  aU  of  the  means 
by  which  these  purposes  would  be 
achieved.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  a  more  de- 
taUed presentation  on  this  subject  be 
included  in  the  Conomssioiial  Rioou> 
immediately  foUowing  my  remarks. 

PROnSSIOHAL  MXLITART  ADTICB 

The  committee  Intends,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  professional  mlUtary  advice 
should  play  a  more  Important  role  in 
defense  decisionmaking.  The  inad- 
equate quality  of  this  advice  has  often 
forced  senior  civilian  decisionmakers 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  counsel  that 
should  come  from  mlUtary  officers. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  CIA  sponsored  Invasion 
of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  would  suc- 
ceed. Yet  Arthur  Schlesinger  says 
their  advice  contained  "inconsisten- 
cies" and  "plahily  a  logical  gv?" 
When  he  asked  for  their  advice  on 
Laos,  he  was  according  to  Schlesinger, 
"appalled  at  the  poor  advice."  There- 
fore he  asked  each  Chief  to  submit  his 
personal  views  and  was  very  pleased  at 
the  residt.  The  problem  was  that 
when  they  acted  as  a  corporate  body, 
the  Chiefs  gave  watered  down  advice 
that  everyone  could  agree  on  but  did 
not  serve  the  Commander  in  Chief 
weU. 

CHAIKMAN  as  nUMCIPAL  MIUTAKT  AOVItSI 

To  ensure  that  the  best  possible 
miUtary  advice  is  provided,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  should  be  the  princi- 
pal miUtary  adviser  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  CouncU,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Under  current 
law.  the  entire  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
as  a  corporate  body,  are  designated  as 
the  principal  mUitary  adviser.  As  a 
result,  the  JCS  has  often  felt  com- 
peUed  to  act  as  a  corporate  body  and 
make  its  recommendations  unanimous- 
ly. This  has  led  to  a  watering  down  of 
the  advice  to  the  least  common  de- 
nominator. 

Although  the  Chairman  would  be 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  President, 
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the  committee  recognized  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  advice  and  role  of  the 
other  service  chiefs.  Therefore,  section 
151(b)  designates  the  Chairman  as  the 
principal  military  adviser  but  recog- 
nizes in  subsection  (c)  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  also 
military  advisers  to  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Also,  the  committee  was  convinced 
that  any  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
should  have  the  right  to  submit  advice 
or  opinion  in  disagreement  or  in  addi- 
tion to  the  advice  provided  by  the 
Chairman.  Therefore,  the  committee 
adopted  subsection  (f)  which  author- 
izes any  other  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  submit  advice  or  opinion  in 
disagreement.  The  Chairman  is  obli- 
gated to  forward  such  advice  or  opin- 
ion when  he  provides  his  advice. 

CIVILIAN  CONTROL 

The  concept  of  civilian  control  of 
the  military  is  firmly  ingrained  in  our 
Defense  Establishment.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  was  very  careful  to  rec- 
ommend only  changes  that  would 
either  preserve  or  strengthen  civilian 
control. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
enhance  civilian  control,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  those  which  ensure  that 
senior  civilian  decisionmalters  receive 
the  full  range  of  divergent  military 
advice.  As  I  just  discussed,  making  the 
Chairman  the  principal  adviser  is  the 
most  change  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  also 
strengthen  civilian  control  by  clarify- 
ing the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand and  his  relationship  with  the 
combatant  commanders. 

It  is  also  important  to  have  civilian 
control  at  a  level  lower  than  the  secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  this  regard,  the 
secretary  of  a  military  department  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  exercise  effec- 
tive control.  S.  2295  would  improve  the 
control  of  the  secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  over  such  matters  as 
service  intelligence  activities.  It  also 
ensures  that  they  are  kept  informed 
on  military  operations  that  affect 
their  responsibilities,  clarifies  their  re- 
lationships with  their  military  subor- 
dinates, and  increases  their  control 
over  the  organization  of  headquarters 
staffs  and  the  assignment  of  military 
officers  to  key  positions. 

As  a  last  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  level  of 
defense  management  experience  and 
expertise  of  senior  political  appointees 
must  be  improved.  The  full  benefits  of 
civilian  control  can  only  be  achieved  if 
civilian  authorities  have  strong  de- 
fense management  credentials.  This 
bill  would  require  greater  involvement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  civilian  subordinates  and 
more  explicit  consideration  of  the  ex- 
perience and  skills  needed  in  each  po- 
sition. 


May  7,  1986 
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EFFXCTIVKNESS  OF  MILITART  OPERATIONS 

Of  all  the  areas  that  the  committee 
addressed,  it  was  most  convinced  of 

the  need  to  take  forceful  action  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  military  op- 
erations. This  would  be  done  by 
strengthening  the  senior  officers  who 
command  forces  in  the  field.  Many 
people  do  not  recogntee  it;  but  the 
Services  in  Washington  do  not  'f'ad 
the  war.  The  comanders  in  chief  in  the 
field  are  our  commanders  in  wartime. 
This  bill  will  strengthen  the  ability  of 
these  commanders  to  execute  their 
war  plans. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  World  War  II 
was  that  there  should  be  unified  com- 
mands in  important  strategic  areas  of 
the  world.  By  unified  commands,  we 
mean  commands  that  have  forces  as- 
signed to  them  from  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent services  and  are  responsible  for 
an  entire  part  of  the  world.  Examples 
are  the  U.S.  European  Command, 
which  covers  NATO:  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command,  which  covers  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command, 
which  covers  the  Pacific.  Currently, 
these  commanders  have  insufficient 
authority  to  carry  out  effectively  their 
vast  war-fighting  responsibilities.  For 
example,  the  individual  Services 
decide  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
ammunition  to  buy  and  where  to  store 
it.  One  commander  in  chief  recently 
complained  that  one  of  his  service 
component  commands  had  decided  to 
move  some  ammunition  to  a  new  loca- 
tion which  was  inconsistent  with  his 
war  plans.  The  commander  in  chief 
had  no  authority  to  order  the  service 
component  commander,  who  also  had 
four  stars,  to  keep  the  ammunition 
where  it  was  He  could  only  use  his 
persuasive  powers  and,  in  the  end,  had 
to  settle  on  a  compromise  result  that 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  commander 
in  chief. 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
the  man  in  charge  of  fighting  the  war 
cannot  tell  his  subordinates  to  store 
ammunition  where  the  war  plan  re- 
quires. I  guess  that  we  could  change 
the  war  plans  to  suit  where  the  indi- 
vidual services  want  to  store  their  am- 
munition and  hope  that  the  enemy 
will  agree  to  fight  in  that  location,  but 
that  is  not  the  desired  course,  obvious- 
ly. 

There  are  also  too  many  layers  of 
command.  A  senior  Navy  admiral  re- 
cently privately  observed  that  in  the 
Mediterranean  we  have  one  carrier 
and  six  staffs  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
the  other  way  around.  The  report  on 
the  Beirut  bombing  discussed  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  layering  of 
commands.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
there  were  eight  distinct  layers  be- 
tween the  Marines  on  the  ground  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  com- 
manders to  specify  the  chains  of  com- 
mand and  the  organizational  struc- 
tures of  their  commands.  Thus  Gener- 


al Rogers,  the  CINC  in  Europe  could 
have  one  layer,  or  no  layers  of  com- 
mand between  himself  and  the  Ma- 
rines in  Beirut,  if  that  is  the  way  he 
wants  to  run  things. 

The  combatant  commanders  are  cur- 
rently assigned  "full  operational  com- 
mand" of  their  commands.  But  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  defined 
this  authority  too  narrowly.  There- 
fore, the  committee  has  adopted  provi- 
sions which  would  give  the  command- 
ers adequate  authority  over  all  aspects 
of  military  operations  and  joint  train- 
ing as  well  as  those  aspects  of  adminis- 
tration and  support  that  are  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

With  respect  to  personnel  authority, 
the  combatant  commanders  would 
have  conciurence  in  the  selection  of 
their  key  subordinate  commanders. 
Moreover,  they  would  be  required  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  duty  of 
these  subordinate  commanders.  Lastly, 
the  authority  of  combatant  command- 
ers to  suspend  from  duty  any  officer 
within  their  commands  would  be  clear- 
ly specified  in  law.  These  personnel 
changes  are  essential  to  ensure  that 
these  commands  are,  as  President  Eir 
senhower  said  they  should  be,  "singly 
led  and  prepared  to  fight  as  one.  re- 
gardless of  service." 

Henceforth,  the  commanders  in 
Chief  wUl  reaUy  have  command. 

VICE  CHAIRMAN 

Another  important  change  is  the 
creation  of  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  would  be  the 
second  ranking  military  officer  after 
the  Chairman.  Although  some  have 
questioned  whether  the  Vice  Chair- 
man should  be  second  in  rank,  the 
committee  is  firm  in  its  belief  that  this 
is  the  best  arrangement.  As  retired 
Gen.  James  Dalton,  a  former  Director 
of  the  Joint  Staff  and  one  of  the  most 
experienced  joint  duty  officers  in 
recent  years  stated,  and  I  quote: 

As  to  the  rank  order  of  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man, I  believe  to  make  him  anything  less 
than  the  No.  2  military  man  in  the  country 
would  simply  make  his  job  untenable  and 
undercut  the  basic  purpose  for  establishing 
a  Deputy  Chairman.  He  must  act.  as  well  as 
be  seen  to  be,  the  No.  2  military  officer. 

The  committee  agrees  with  this 
view.  The  Vice  Chairman  would  be 
able  to  assist  the  Chairman  in  carry- 
ing out  his  many  joint  duties  and  pro- 
vide improved  emphasis  on  the  Joint 
perspective. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  may  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  armed  force  and  that 
the  Vice  Chairman  serves  for  a  term  of 
2  years  and  may  be  reappointed  for 
two  additional  terms  for  a  total  of  6 
years. 

The  committee  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  Vice  Chairman,  as  does 
the  Packard  Commission  and  the 
President,  but  there  was  sharp  dis- 
agreement  as  to  whether  the  Vice 


Chairman  should  serve  as  the  Acting 
Chairman  when  the  Chsdrman  was  out 
of  town  or  whether  the  present  prac- 
tice of  rotating  the  Acting  Chairman- 
ship among  the  Service  Chiefs  should 
be  continued.  Not  siu^risingly,  the 
current  Service  Chiefs  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  current  practice 
should  be  continued.  They  argued  that 
serving  as  the  Acting  Chairman  in- 
creases the  Joint  perspective  of  the 
Service  Chiefs  and  therefore  improves 
both  their  function  as  Service  Chiefs 
and  as  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  and  CINC's  and 
many  former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  felt  that  the  rotational  Acting 
Chairmanship  had  not  worked  well  be- 
cause the  Service  Chiefs  were  princi- 
pally occupied  with  nmning  their  se- 
vices  and.  particularly  in  times  of 
crises,  were  not  adequately  prepared 
to  deal  with  their  temporary  duties  as 
Acting  Chairman.  Indeed  one  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that 
when  the  Chairman  was  out  of  town 
and  he  had  to  go  to  the  White  House 
he  never  took  the  Acting  Chairman, 
but  took  instead  the  Director  of  the 
Joint  Staff  because  only  he  knew 
enough  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  provide  adequate  military 
advice. 

In  my  view,  establishment  of  this 
new  position  of  Vice  Chairman  is  one 
of  the  bill's  most  important  provisions 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
RicoRO  a  sheet  with  some  expert  testi- 
mony of  this  provision  as  well  as  a  list 
of  key  military  and  civilian  experts 
who  endorsed  it. 


JOnn  DtTTT  FRaPAHATIOH  AlfD  IMCEWTIVES 

To  improve  the  preparation  of.  and 
incentives  for.  military  officers  serving 
In  Joint  duty  positions,  the  committee 
recommends  a  series  of  changes  to  per- 
sonnel practices,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures. Key  among  these  is  a  require- 
ment, subject  to  Presidential  waiver, 
that  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  a  unified  combatant  com- 
mander must  have  seved  in  a  Joint 
duty  position  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Not  only  will  this  enhance  the 
necessary  Joint  experience  for  these 
senior  positions,  but  it  will  also  im- 
prove the  incentives  for  military  offi- 
cers to  seek  Joint  assignments. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  required  to  develop 
personnel  practices,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures to  better  prepare  officers  for 
Joint  duty,  improve  the  cxirricula  of 
Joint  military  coUeges.  increase  the 
percentage  of  Joint  college  graduates 
assigned  to  Joint  duty,  improve  incen- 
tives and  rewards  for  Joint  duty,  and 
Improve  continuity  in  Joint  organiza- 
tions. In  this  regard,  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  has  not  mandated  spe- 
cific changes,  but  has  instead  present- 
ed broad  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


cnrntAL  omcnoH  ams  DscDmuuzD 
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Mr.  President,  current  defense  offi- 
cials have  spoken  of  a  management 
philosophy  of  "centralized  control  of 
executive  policy  development  and  de- 
centralized policy  execution."  Al- 
though it  agrees  with  this  philosophy, 
the  committee  believes  that  both  as- 
pects in  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  be  substantially  improved.  In 
terms  of  strengthening  central  direc- 
tion and  control,  this  bill  would  in- 
crease top  management  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  military  strategy 
and  the  setting  of  mission  priorities 
which  are  key  aspects  of  providing  for 
effective  defense  capabilities. 

The  bill  would  emphasize  strategic 
thought  in  two  other  ways.  First,  it 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
national  security  strategy.  Second,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
quired to  emphasize  major  military 
missions  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Congress.  These  requirements  should 
help  increase  attention  to  the  neglect- 
ed areas  of  strategy  and  missions.  In 
addition,  submission  of  these  reports 
may  help  to  redirect  the  focus  of  con- 
gressional oversight  away  from  trivial 
budget  details  and  toward  strategic 
policy  and  direction. 

Regarding  decentralization  of  execu- 
tion and  other  management  authority, 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  strengthen  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied combatant  commanders.  This  will 
result  in  a  flow  of  authority  to  the 
field  which  is  currently  overly  central- 
ized in  the  Pentagon.  Further  decen- 
tralization would  be  provided  by  a  re- 
vitalized role  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  system  and  by  increased  empha- 
sis on  the  management  role  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments. 


CHAUi  or  comiAin) 

Clear  lines  of  command,  &Ir.  Presi- 
dent, are  critical  to  the  effective  em- 
ployment and  control  of  military 
forces.  This  bill  would  make  two  major 
changes  to  remove  current  ambiguities 
and  to  permit  more  streamlined  chains 
of  command.  First,  it  would  specify 
that,  unless  directed  otherwise  by  the 
President,  the  normal  chain  of  com- 
mand should  run  from  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
combatant  commanders  in  the  field. 
Without  infringing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  direct  otherwise,  this  provi- 
sion would  specify  the  normal  chain  of 
command  that  the  Congress  finds  to 
be  preferable  in  terms  of  meeting  na- 
tional security  needs  and  preserving  ci- 
vilian control  of  the  military. 

The  second  clarification  of  the  chain 
of  command  is  provided  by  giving  au- 
thority to  combatant  commanders  to 
specify  the  chains  of  command  within 
their  commands.  The  combatant  com- 
manders need  the  flexibility  provided 


by  this  authority  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  effective  operational  oontrol 
Under  current  Department  directives, 
the  chain  of  command  within  a  unified 
command  is  rigid  and  runs  through  a 
series  of  subordinate  commands,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  single  service  or- 
ganizations. As  a  result,  the  unified 
commander  is  not  free  to  tailor  the 
chain  of  command  and  his  forces  to 
meet  his  needs.  For  example,  there 
were  eight  layers  of  command  between 
the  Klarines  on  the  ground  in  Beirut 
and  the  national  command  authority 
in  Washington.  This  new  authority 
would  give  General  Rogers,  our  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  authority  to  reduce 
those  eight  levels  to  one,  or  none,  if  he 
chooses.  ThlB  will  substantially  Im- 
prove command  and  control  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  fighting  forces  in  the 
field. 

DBTDISI  BUBBAUCIUCT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
substantive  changes  to  the  organiza- 
tion, the  bill  makes  a  number  of  per- 
sonnel reductions  because  the  commit- 
tee felt  there  are  excessive  layers  of 
command  and  unnecessary  bureaucra- 
cy.  The   committee   has   directed   a 
series  of  cuts  at  headquarters  and 
staff  totaling  17,694  individuals.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  di- 
rected to  ensure  that  these  cuts  are 
taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  un- 
necessary layers  and  eliminate  uimec- 
essary  organizations.  These  cuts,  Mr. 
President,  are  not  cuts  in  the  end 
strength  of  the  military  departments. 
Rather  they  are  mandated  reductions 
in  the  headquarters  and  staff  elements 
where  there  is  uruiecessary  manpower. 
It  is  the  committee's  Intention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  take 
these  manpower  positions  from  the 
headquarters  and  staff  elements  and 
move  them  into  combat  elements.  In  . 
our  current  budget  squeeze,  these  slots 
could  be  taken  out  of  end  strength  at  a 
later  date  if  necessary,  but  this  is  not 
done  in  this  bill.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  changes  we  are  making  in  organi- 
zational structure  will  permit  these 
manpower  reductions  in  the  headquar- 
ters and  staff  elements  with  no  loss  in 
effectiveness. 

CONORKSSIOMAI.  MICROIIAIIAaKlfBlfT 

Within  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  limited  opportunities  to  reduce 
congressional  micromanagement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  com- 
mittee has  sought,  however,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  limited  oppor- 
tunities. The  most  significant  provi- 
sion—and one  that  I  have  already 
mentioned— Is  the  deletion  of  the  re- 
quirement for  268  recurring  reports, 
notifications,  and  studies.  This  should 
substantially  reduce  the  burdens  on 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  has  consciously  re- 
duced the  number  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary positions  specified  in  law  and  re- 
moved unnecessary  statutory  restric- 
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tions  in  order  to  increase  management 
flexibility  in  the  Department. 
BncairT  un  or  rkbouhcb 

To  ensure  that  our  defense  resources 
go  toward  improving  our  military  ca- 
pabilities, this  biU  would  make  five 
changes  to  current  law.  First,  it  would 
specify  in  law  that  the  funcUons  of 
the  military  departments  to  recruit, 
organize,  supply,  equip,  train,  are  to  be 
carried  out  to  fulfill  the  current  and 
future  operational  requirements  of  the 
comlMitant  commands.  Too  frequently, 
service  programs  are  not  closely  con- 
nected to  the  requirements  of  the  war- 
fighting  commands.  Likewise,  the  bill 
would  require  a  more  effective  link  be- 
tween contingency  planning  and  the 
resource  allocation  process.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  valuable  feedback  that 
contingency  planning— which  focuses 
on  current  capabilities— can  provide  to 
the  resource  allocation  process— which 
focuses  on  the  future. 

More  efficient  use  of  resources,  Mr. 
President,  would  also  be  enhanced  by 
assigning  three  new  duties  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
First,  the  Chairman  would  be  required 
to  review  the  individual  service  pro- 
grams and  budgets  to  see  whether 
they  conform  with  the  needs  of  the 
combatant  commands.  Second.  The 
Chairman  would  also  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  every  3  years  on  the 
appropriateness  of  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  service  roles  and  missions.  In 
plain  English,  this  means,  "what  each 
service"  does.  For  example,  what  role 
should  land-based  aircraft  of  the  Air 
Force  have  in  supporting  Navy  ships 
offshore?  Should  close  air  tactical  fire 
support  for  groimd  forces  come  from 
Army  helicopters  or  Air  Force  jets? 
Since  they  were  first  assigned  in  1948. 
service  roles  and  missions  have  not 
been  comprehensively  reexamined. 
This  has  premitted  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  duplication  of  effort.  Third, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  assess  certain  aspects  of 
new  acquisition  programs  to  make  sure 
the  services  are  thinking  in  broad 
terms. 

DETKHSK  AGEMUIKS 

The  committee  has  also  adopted  a 
new  section  dealing  with  defense  agen- 
cies and  Department  of  Defense  field 
activities. 

There  are  currently  14  defense  agen- 
cies and  8  DOD  field  activities  which 
employ  over  85,000  individuals.  These 
are  agencies  like  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  which  is  responsible  for 
buying  common  items,  like  petroleum 
and  belt  buckles,  for  all  the  services, 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  et  cetera. 
Many  of  these  defense  agencies  and 
field  activities  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and.  as  a  result, 
are  not  adequately  supervised.  The 
Secretary  cannot  humanly  supervise 
these  many  agencies  and  activities. 


Therefore,  section  191(b)  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  assign  responsi- 
bility for  the  supervision  of  each  de- 
fense agency,  except  for  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  to  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate officials.  The  committee  has  ex- 
cluded the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  from  this  requirement  to 
ensure  that  they  have  continued 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  order  to  present  independent 
unbiased  intelligence  information  and 
because  of  the  unique  budgetary  and 
other  relationships  between  the  de- 
fense intelligence  activities  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  In 
short,  the  committee  does  intend  to 
alter  the  existing  arrangements  for 
the  management  and  oversight  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

nCPLKlfEIfTATION  OF  NATIOHAL  SECTTRITT 

The  last  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  Although  nearly  four  decades 
have  passed  since  the  enactment  of 
this  landmark  piece  of  legislation, 
many  provisions  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  primarily  those 
relating  to  the  military  departments, 
are  still  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  This  bill  seeks  to  correct  this 
problem.  It  would  clarify  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over 
the  service  secretaries  and  specify 
their  responsibilities  to  him.  Outdated 
references  to  operational  responsibil- 
ities of  the  military  departments 
would  l>e  removed  as  would  other 
anachronistic  provisions  that  predate 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  In 
addition,  S.  2295  would  give  more  ap- 
propriate statutory  emphasis  to  joint 
organizations,  especially  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands. 

WHY  WOTTLD  THIS  BILL  BE  All  IMPROVKlfEIlT? 

It  would  be  natural,  Mr.  President, 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ask 
"Why  would  this  bill  be  an  improve- 
ment over  current  arrangements?"  Let 
me  try  to  answer  that  question  by  con- 
necting the  fundamental  problems  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the 
major  purposes  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  identified  the  imbal- 
ance between  service  and  joint  inter- 
ests as  the  most  critical  problem  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  S.  2295,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorguiiza- 
tion  Act  of  1986,  would  cause  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  power  and  influence 
from  service  officers  and  organizations 
to  joint  officers  and  organizations. 
This  would  be  accomplished  primarily 
by  two  of  the  bill's  fundamental  pur- 
poses: Strengthening  the  authority  of 
joint  military  officers  and  improving 
the  preparation  of,  and  incentives  for, 
military  officers  serving  in  joint  posi- 
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tions.  Other  purpoMs.  such  as  en- 
chancing  the  effectiveness  of  military 
operations  and  increasing  the  decen- 
tralization of  execution  authority, 
would  contribute  as  well  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate balance  between  service  and 
Joint  perspectives. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  Joint 
military  advice.  Mr.  President,  is  di- 
rectly addressed  by  the  bill's  funda- 
mental purpose  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  enhancing  the  role  of  profes- 
sional military  advice.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  breaking  down  the  in- 
stitutional barriers  that  currently  in- 
hibit joint  military  advice.  In  addition, 
the  new  duties  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  relating  to  the 
more  efficient  use  of  resources  would 
expand  the  role  of  joint  advice  in  the 
areas  of  resource  allocation  and  mili- 
tary requirements. 

The  inadequate  quality  of  Joint  duty 
military  personnel  would  be  addressed 
by  provisions  of  the  bill  that  seek  to 
improve  the  preparation  of,  and  incen- 
tives for,  milituy  officers  serving  in 
Joint  positions.  The  success  of  these 
provisions  will  depend,  however,  Mr. 
President,  on  effective  implementation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  extremely  serious  problem  of 
the  imbalance  t>etween  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  command  authority  of 
the  unified  combatant  commanders  is 
a  major  focus  of  the  bill's  corrective 
actions.  The  committee  proposes  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  imi- 
fied  and  specified  combatant  com- 
manders. For  the  first  time,  our  major 
field  commanders  will  have  adequate 
authority  to  carry  out  effectively  their 
vast  responsibilities. 

The  confused  and  cumbersome  oper- 
ational chains  of  command  would  be 
clarified  by  this  bill.  The  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  chain  of 
command  would  be  clearly  prescribed, 
contributing  to  a  strengthening  of  ci- 
vilian control.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, removal  from  the  statutes  of  out- 
dated references  to  operational  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  military  depart- 
ments will  eliminate  confusion. 

Ineffective  strategic  planning,  which 
undermines  the  entire  resource  alloca- 
tion process  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, would  be  addressed  by  a  number 
of  provisions  relating  to  the  strength- 
ening of  central  direction  and  control. 
These  provisions  should  substantially 
increase  the  attention  given  to  strate- 
gy and  the  setting  of  mission  prior- 
ities. 

The  inadequate  supervision  of  the  14 
defense  agencies  and  8  Department  of 
Defense  field  activities  would  be  cor- 
rected by  this  bill  through  substantial- 
ly improved  management  control 
mechanisms.  Moreover,  these  common 
supply  and  service  agencies  and  activi- 
ties would  l>e  given  more  appropriate 
statutory  emphasis.  An  additional  ben- 


efit, BCr.  President,  would  be  the  en- 
hanced attention  to  the  wartime  sup- 
port responsibilities  of  certain  defense 
agencies. 

The  problem  of  the  confused  roles  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments is  addressed  by  two  of  the  bill's 
fundamental  purposes.  First,  in  fully 
implementing  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  the  bill  gives  considerable 
attention  to  defining  the  service  Secre- 
taries' roles.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  over  them  would  be 
clearly  specified.  In  addition,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  service  Secretaries 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would,  for 
the  first  time,  be  specified  in  law. 
These  changes  would  clarify  the  roles 
of  the  service  Secretaries  in  the  larger 
context  of  the  entire  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  roles  of  the  service  Secretaries 
within  their  military  departments  are 
clarified  in  the  fimdamental  purpose 
of  strengthening  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  The  civilian  control  mecha- 
nisms of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  would  be  substan- 
tially improved.  All  of  the  changes  re- 
lated to  the  service  Secretaries  should 
enhance  their  contributions  to  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  problem  of  uimeceasary  duplica- 
tion In  the  top  management  headquar- 
ters of  the  military  departments  Is  ad- 
dressed as  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
and  streamline  the  defense  bureaucra- 
cy. A  specific  provision  is  added  to  the 
statutes  governing  each  military  de- 
partment to  require  the  service  Secre- 
tary to  ensure  that  his  secretariat  is 
not  duplicating  a  specific  function  as- 
signed to  the  military  headquarters 
staff.  In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  reduce  all  service  secretar- 
iats and  military  headquarters  staffs 
by  15  percent  to  reinforce  further  the 
congressional  mandate  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication. 

The  last  problem  that  the  commit- 
tee addressed  in  S.  2295  is  congression- 
al mlcromanagement.  This  bill  would 
reduce  mlcromanagement  by  deleting 
two-thirds  of  the  current  defense  re- 
porting requirements,  specifying  fewer 
civilian  and  military  positions  in  law, 
and  repealing  certain  congressional 
prohibitions  that  reduce  management 
flexibility. 

In  the  aggregate,  Mr.  President,  all 
of  these  corrective  actions  offer  the 
potential  for  substantially  improving 
the  management  of  our  national  de- 
fense effort.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  and 
fuUy  implemented,  we  would  achieve 
the  f oUowlng: 

Professional  military  advice  would 
be  restored  to  its  appropriate  role  in 
defense  decisionmaking. 

Central  civilian  authority,  especially 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
would  be  strengthened,  while  execu- 
tion authority  would  be  further  decen- 


tralised, especially  to  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands. 

Accountability  would  be  strength- 
ened by  matching  authority  with  re- 
sponsibility. 

Attention  to  strategy,  contingency 
planning  and  the  setting  of  mission 
priorities  would  be  increased. 

The  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
work  and  fight  as  a  team  would  be 
substantially  improved. 

Narrow,  parochial,  service  interests 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  undermine 
genuine  national  security  needs. 

Management  control  mechanisms 
would  be  strengthened. 

The  division  of  work  between  joint 
and  service  organizations  and  between 
civilian  and  military  staffs  would  be 
clarified. 

The  lines  of  authority,  both  in  the 
administrative  and  operational  dimen- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
would  be  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  are  im- 
portant and  are  absolutely  needed.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  this  bill 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  and 
would  substantially  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  at  some  length  today  to 
describe  the  key  points  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986.  As  Senator  Goldwatsr  has 
said,  these  changes  resulted  from  3 
years  of  study,  countless  hours  of 
hearings  and  meetings,  and  a  great 
effort  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, staff,  and  outside  experts.  This 
bill  represents  the  first  major  organi- 
zational changes  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  1958  and,  in  some  key 
areas,  since  1949.  As  such,  it  is  neces- 
sarily comprehensive.  It  makes 
changes  that  cannot  take  affect  over 
night.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  imple- 
ment this  legislation.  Not  only  because 
of  the  breadth  of  the  changes  but  also 
because  attitudes  in  our  professional 
military  officers. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  historic  day  and  an  his- 
toric bill.  The  actions  we  are  taking 
here  today  will  improve  the  security  of 
this  Nation  for  years  to  come.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  measure,  to  Join  in  the 
debate,  and.  ultimately,  to  support  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  key 
provisions  of  S.  2295  and  views  on  the 
issue  of  the  vice  chairman  be  printed 
in  the  Rboors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

PDKrosn  AMD  PaovisioHS  or  8.  2295 

The  12  fundamental  purposes  of  S.  229S, 
the  Department  of  Defense  ReorganisaUon 
Act  of  1986,  are  listed  below.  The  provisions 
of  the  biU  that  carry  out  these  purposes  are 
orgai^aed  under  the  purposes  to  which  they 
apply. 


I.  mPaOTB  TBI  QUAUTT  AMB  I 

BOLB  OP  raomsxoAL  Mnjuar  simoi 
1.  Designate  the  JC8  Cbalnnan  as  the 
principal    military    adviser— eurtafl    inter- 
Senrloe  lofroUinf . 

3.  Provide  for  a  greater  diversity  of  mili- 
tary advloe— require  the  JC8  Cbalnnan  to 
submit  dissenting  advloe  by  any  JC8 
member  require  the  JC8  Chairman  to  con- 
sult, unless  impracticable,  with  other  JC8 
members  and,  when  appropriate,  with  uni- 
fied and  specified  combatant  oommanden. 

3.  Expand  the  role  of  the  JC8  system  In 
resource  allocation  issues  and  Joint  mlUtary 
requirements. 

4.  Strengthen  the  influence  of  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commanders  In  the 
resource  allocation  process. 

5.  Create  a  JC8  Vice  Ctialrman  to  act  for 
the  Chairman  In  his  absence,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

6.  Improve  joint  officer  capabilities. 

7.  Designate  the  JCS,  assisted  by  the  Joint 
Staff,  as  the  immediate  military  staff  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

II.  STKxnoTKxii  cmuAii  oomaoL  or  tri 

mUTAKT 

1.  Ensure  that  senior  civilian  decision- 
makers receive  the  full  range  of  divergent 
military  advice. 

2.  Clarify  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  the  operational  chain  of  command. 

3.  Clarify  the  relationship  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commanders. 

4.  Require  annual  written  policy  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  prep- 
aration and  review  of  contingency  plans. 

5.  Require  that  a  Service  Secretary  not 
have  served  as  a  regular  officer  on  active 
duty  within  5  years  of  his  appointment 

6.  Improve  civilian  control  mechanisms  for 
the  Service  Secretaries— assign  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  Service  Intelligence  activi- 
ties; directly  subordinate  the  Service  Inspec- 
tor Generals;  clarify  relationships  with  mili- 
tary subordinates;  increase  control  over  or- 
ganization of  headquarters  staffs  and  as- 
signment of  military  officers  to  key  posi- 
tions; require  Service  Chiefs  to  Iceep  Service 
Secretaries  fully  Informed  on  matters  con- 
sidered or  acted  upon  by  the  JCS;  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  keep  the  Serv- 
ice Secretaries  infonned  on  military  oper- 
ations ttiat  affect  their  responsibilities. 

7.  Emphasize  the  need  for  more  qualified 
political  appointees  In  DOD. 

III.  SntXNGTRZR  TBI  ACTBOBITT  OP  JOOIT 

MILITAKT  OPPICnS 

1.  Strengthen  the  Independent  authority 
of  the  JCS  Chairman— designate  as  princi- 
pal military  adviser;  transfer  to  the  JCS 
Chairman  the  principal  duties  now  per- 
formed by  the  corporate  JCS;  specify  ttiat 
the  JCS  Chairman  manages  the  Joint  Staff 
and  prescribes  its  duties  and  staffing  proce- 
dures. 

2.  Create  a  JCS  Vice  Chairman  as  the 
second-ranking  military  officer. 

3.  Strengthen  the  command  and  personnel 
authority  of  the  unified  and  specified  oom- 
iMitant  commanders. 

tV.  IKPItOVI  THX  ntZPARAnOM  OP.  AlTD  UICXX- 
TIVXS  FOR.  MILITARY  OPPICKRS  SOVINO  I* 
JOINT  DTTTT  POSITIOHS 

1.  Require  Joint  duty  experience  prior  to 
i4>polntment  as  a  JCS  member  or  a  unified 
combatant  commander. 

2.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop personnel  practices,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures to— better  prepare  officers  for  Joint 
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duty;  Improve  the  ciuricula  of  Joint  military 
colleges;  increase  the  percentage  of  joint 
college  graduates  assigned  to  joint  duty;  im- 
prove incentives  and  rewards  for  joint  duty; 
improve  continuity  in  joint  organizations. 

3.  Require  JCS  Chairman  to  evaluate 
Joint  duty  performance  of  all  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  to  a  3-  or  4-star  grade. 

4.  Require  combatant  commanders  to 
evaluate  the  performance  of  subordinate 
commanders. 

5.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
extend  Joint  Staff  tours  beyond  4  years. 

V.  KlfHANCK  THK  ErFECTIVilNESS  OP  MILITART 
OPERATIONS 

1.  Strengthen  the  command  authority  of 
the  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
manders—authorize them  to  specify  chains 
of  command  and  organizational  structures 
of  their  commands;  prescribe  their  "fuU 
operational  command"  to  include  all  aspects 
of  military  operations  and  Joint  training,  co- 
ordination and  approval  of  key  aspects  of 
administration  and  support;  clarify  their  au- 
thority over  subordinate  commanders 

2.  Strengthen  the  personnel  authority  of 
the  combatant  commanders— require  their 
concurrence  in  selection  of  subordinate  com- 
manders; require  their  evaluation  of  per- 
formance of  subordinate  commanders;  au- 
thorize them  to  suspend  from  duty  any  offi- 
cer within  their  commands:  require  concur- 
rence by  unified  combatant  commanders  in 
selection  of  joint  staff  members  in  grades  of 
Colonel/Navy  Captain  and  above. 

3.  Increase  top  management  attention  to 
contingency  planning. 

4.  Improve  joint  officer  capabilities. 

5.  Require  a  review  every  2  years  of  the 
Unified  Command  Plan. 

VI.  STRENGTHEN  CENTRAL  DIRECTION  AND  CON- 
TROL WHILE  INCREASING  DECENTRALIZATION 
OP  EXECUTION  AND  OTHER  MANAGEMENT  AU- 
THORITY 

A.  Central  direction  and  control 

1.  Increase  top  management  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  military  strategy  and  the 
setting  of  mission  priorities— require  the 
JCS  Chairman  to  prepare  fiscally  con- 
strained strategic  plans;  require  an  annual 
F»residential  report  to  the  Congress  on  na- 
tional security  strategy;  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  emphasize  major  military 
missions  in  his  annual  report. 

2.  Malie  Service  Secretaries  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  Service  policies  and 
programs  that  are  fully  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  objectives  and  policies. 

3.  Maice  Service  Secretaries  responsible 
for  timely  and  effective  implementation  of 
decisions  and  instructions  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense. 

4.  Require  annual  written  policy  guidance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  prep- 
aration and  review  of  contingency  plans. 

B.  Decentralization 

1.  Strengthen  the  authority  and  influence 
of  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
manders. 

2.  Enhance  the  role  of  professional  mili- 
tary advice— will  shift  responsibilities  from 
OSD  to  the  JCS  system. 

3.  Enhance  contributions  of  Service  Secre- 
taries to  DoD  management  by  clarifying 
their  roles. 

4.  Lessen  congressional  micro-manage- 
ment. 

Vn.  CLARIFY  THE  OPERATIONAL  CHAIN  OP 
COMMAND 

1.  Specify  the  normal  chain  of  command 
to  be  from  President  to  Secretary  of  De- 


fense to  combatant  commanders,  unless  di- 
rected otherwise  by  the  President. 

2.  Authorize  placement  of  JCS  Chairman 
in  the  channel  of  command  communica- 
tions—the JCS  Chairman  is  not  to  be  in  the 
chain  of  command. 

3.  Authorize  combatant  commanders  to 
specify  chains  of  command  within  their 
commands. 

4.  Remove  outdated  references  to  oper- 
ational responsibilities  of  the  Military  De- 
partments. 

5.  Assign  all  combatant  forces  to  combat- 
ant commands. 

VIII.  REDUCE  AND  STREAMLINE  THE  DEFENSE 
BUREAUCRACY 

1.  Require  personnel  reductions  in  head- 
quarters staffs  (-8,232)— 15  percent  in  the 
top  management  headquarters  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  (-1,498);  10  percent  in 
combatant  command  headquarters  and 
other  Military  Department  headquarters 
(-6,249);  10  percent  in  headquarters  staffs 
of  the  Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field  Ac- 
tivities (-485). 

2.  Direct  Secretary  of  Defense  to  consoli- 
date and  eliminate  unnecessary  headquar- 
ters. 

3.  Require  a  10  percent  personnel  reduc- 
tion in  non-headquarters  elements  of  the 
Defense  Agencies  and  DoD  Field  Activities 
(-9,462). 

4.  Place  or  retain  permanent  ceilings  on 
all  headquarters  staffs. 

5.  Eliminate  duplication  between  Secretar- 
iats and  military  headquarters  staffs  in  the 
Military  Departments. 

6.  Reduce  the  number  of  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staffs— authorize  four  per  Service;  no 
change  in  Army;  two  less  in  Navy;  four  less 
in  Marine  Corps;  one  less  in  Air  Force. 

IX.  REDUCE  CONGRESSIONAL  MICRO- 
MANAGEMENT 

1.  Waive  the  requirement  for  268  reports, 
notifications,  and  studies  (two-thirds  of  cur- 
rent number). 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  civilians  and 
military  positions  specified  in  law. 

3.  Repeal  certain  congressional  prohibi- 
tions-consolidation of  transportation  com- 
mands; altering  command  structure  in 
Alaska:  400-of ficer  limit  on  Joint  Staff. 

X.  PROVIDE  FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF 
RESOURCES 

1.  Require  JCS  Chairman  to  assess  wheth- 
er Service  programs  and  budgets  conform 
with  strategic  priorities  and  operational  re- 
quirements. 

2.  Specify  that  the  functions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  are  to  be  carried  out  to 
fulfill  the  operational  requirements  of  the 
combatant  commands. 

3.  Require  JCS  Chairman  to  submit  a 
report  every  3  years  on  the  appropriateness 
of  Service  roles  and  missions. 

4.  Require  JCS  Chairman  to  assess  joint 
military  requirements  for  defense  acquisi- 
tion programs. 

5.  Provide  a  more  effective  linli  between 
contingency  planning  and  the  resource  allo- 
cation process. 

XI.  IMPROVE  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OP 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DOD  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Assign  supervisory  responsibility  to  an 
OSD  official  or  JCS  Chairman. 

2.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  effective  program 
and  budget  review. 

3.  Require  the  JCS  Chairman  to  assess 
wartime  preparedness  of  certain  Defense 
Agencies. 

4.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  joint- 


ly develop  and  implement  policies  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  the  wartime  support  capabili- 
ties of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  National  Security  Agency. 

5.  Require  a  periodic  revalidation  of  the 
need  and  scope  of  responsibilities  for  each 
agency  and  activity. 

Xn.  rULLT  IMPLEMENT  TBI  MATIOMAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1>4T 

1.  Specify  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Military  Departments  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

2.  Clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  over  the  Service  Secretaries. 

3.  Remove  outdated  references  to  oper- 
ational responsibilities  of  the  Military  De- 
partments. 

4.  Remove  or  update  anachronistic  provi- 
sions that  predate  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947— Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  prin- 
cipal naval  adviser;  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
responsibilities  to  the  President. 

5.  Give  more  appropriate  statutory  em- 
phasis to  joint  organizations — combatant 
commands;  Defense  Agencies;  DOD  Field 
Activities. 

6.  Malce  consistent  the  appointment,  au- 
thorities, duties,  and  limitations  of  compara- 
ble officers  and  offices  of  each  Military  De- 
partment. 

Views  on  the  Issue  op  the  Vice  Chairman 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird: 

"[I  would  designate  the  Vice  Chairman] 
number  two,  I  would  come  down  very 
strongly  on  that  ...  I  say  number  two, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

'••  •  •  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  just  a 
Chief  of  one  oi  the  Services  to  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  because  they  are 
not  up  to  date  as  far  as  the  planning  that 
goes  on  with  the  Joint  Staff,  particularly 
when  you  are  in  a  wartime  condition."  (Tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  December  11,  1985). 

Admiral  Harry  Train,  USN  (Ret.)  (Former 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command  and  former  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff): 

"Today,  l>ecause  of  the  procedural  change 
which  establishes  a  single  action  Chairman 
for  three-month  blocks  of  time,  the  Unified 
Commanders  and  the  Director,  Joint  Staff, 
experience  these  four  personality  changes 
over  the  course  of  twelve  months  instead  of 
over  the  duration  of  a  crisis.  This  is  an  im- 
provement, but  emphatically  not  enough. 

"The  Deputy  Chairman  concept  is  clearly 
a  solution  to  this  dilemma  and  the  only  so- 
lution which  will  provide  stability  and  bring 
to  bear  the  necessary  ingredients  of  predict- 
able behavior  and  known  personality  to  the 
most  important  command  and  organization- 
al line  in  our  entire  Governmental  struc- 
ture, the  line  between  the  President  and  his 
combatant  commanders."  (Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  November  19, 1985). 

General  James  Dalton,  USAF  (Ret.) 
(Former  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff): 

"I  think  the  Country,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  far  better 
served  by  having  a  Chairman  or  a  Deputy 
Chairman  available  to  provide  essential  con- 
tinuity and  perspective  on  national  issues 
than  to  rotate  each  Service  Chief  through 
ninety  days  as  Acting  Chairman  once  a  year. 

"As  to  the  rank  order  of  the  Deputy 
Chairman,  I  believe  to  make  him.  anything 
less  than  the  Number  Two  military  man  in 
the  Country  would  simply  make  his  job  un- 
tenable and  undercut  the  basic  purpose  for 


establishing  a  Deputy  Chairman.  He  must 
act,  as  well  as  be  seen  to  be,  the  Number 
Two  military  officer."  (Letter  to  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  dated  January  24,  1986). 

General  Bernard  Rogers,  USA  (Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  European  Command 
and  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff): 

"I  can  tell  you  that  we  CINCs  [Command- 
ers in  Chief  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands!  get  a  little  nervous  out  there 
when  the  Chairman  is  not  here,  and  it  is 
often  dependent  on  who  is  in  as  the  Acting 
Chair. 

"Looking  at  it  from  the  Chiefs'  point  of 
view,  I  found  that  when  I  became  the 
Acting  Chairman,  sometimes  for  a  week,  ten 
days,  or  a  month,  and  I  was  carrying  water 
on  both  shoulders,  I  would  slop  some  out  of 
each  bucket.  I  did  not  do  either  job  satisfac- 
torily. 

"•  •  •  as  a  Chief,  even  as  a  Colonel  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  I  felt  that 
we  needed  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 
So  my  feelings  on  this  subject  go  back  a 
considerable  length  of  time. '  (Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  December  12,  1985). 

D  1120 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  properly  recognize  all 
members  of  our  committee  who  are 
present.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  sitting  at  his 
desk  and  I  notice  he  has  been  scrib- 
bling notes.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  waiting  patient- 
ly for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  very  fine 
member  of  our  committee.  I  would  lllte 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr,  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  first  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  such  an  important  contributing 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, for  yielding  me  a  brief  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  8  months  ago  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1985. 1  congratulated  Senator 
GoLOWATKR,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  for  Ini- 
tiating the  Important  hearings  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  much  deliberation,  we  have  now 
before  this  body  S.  2295.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986. 

Today  we  begin  the  consideration  of 
a  bill  which  modernizes  a  vital  Institu- 
tion of  our  Government,  the  Defense 
Department,  so  that  it  can  provide  a 
strong  national  defense  for  years  to 
come.  At  our  first  hearing  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  stated 
that  I  had  not  yet  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  need  for  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department.  Nor 


did  I  view  the  staff  study  presented  to 
the  committee  as  a  final  document.  As 
the  committee  began  its  work,  we  had 
14  sessions  and  considered  over  80 
amendments.  I  ultimately  joined  my 
colleagues  In  voting  out  of  committee 
S.  2295  by  a  vote  of  19-0. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
would  accomplish  a  major  restructur- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  bill  had  Its  actual  beginnings  3 
years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Sena- 
tor John  Tower  and  the  late  Senator 
Scoop  Jaclcson.  There  have  been  argu- 
ments advanced  by  some  Pentagon  of- 
ficials that  S.  2295  is  unconstitutional 
and  that  it  will  result  in  a  loss  of  civil- 
tan  control.  Mr.  President,  these 
charges  are  Incorrect.  This  legislation 
to  reorganize  the  Defense  Department 
is  needed  and  should  be  passed  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  want  to  express 
my  profound  admiration  for  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  our 
committee  will  suffer  a  great  loss 
when  he  leaves  us.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely fair  and  tremendously  in- 
formed chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
am  just  Impressed  every  day  when  I 
observe  the  depth  of  knowledge,  I 
think  unparalleled  In  any  committee, 
that  our  chairman  has  of  every  bit  of 
the  subject  matter  we  deal  with. 

As  a  Member  of  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  think  It  would  be  Important  for  me 
to  make  the  record  clear  that  In  the 
course  of  a  professional  career  that 
has  spanned  a  good  many  years.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  more  informed  or 
dedicated  to  the  subject  matter  under 
consideration  by  this  Senate  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwater.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  work  product  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  before  us  now  in  the 
form  of  this  bill. 

I  think  It  Is  known  that  my  regard 
for  our  ranking  member  is  unparal- 
leled. He  has  been  a  source  of  leader- 
ship to  all  of  us  In  the  committee.  His 
contributions  to  this  bill  are  Invalu- 
able to  us  all. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  as  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  this  bill.  S.  2295. 

I  see  a  friend  on  the  other  side,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm, 
who  made  so  many  contributions.  I 
thank  him. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  expect  offered  more 
amendments  than  anybody  in  the 
committee.  I  think  it  Is  Interesting  to 
observe  after  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
those  amendments  were  important  im- 
provements in  this  bill. 

I  think  the  staff  did  an  exceptional 
job. 

Sometimes  when  I  differed  with  the 
Senator,  when  I  thought  about  It  later 


I  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
measured  understanding  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish  and  what 
could  succeed  here  on  the  floor.  What 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  contributed 
Is  Immeasurable. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  about  the 
generic  objectives  of  the  bill  and  one 
point  about  my  own  thoughts  about 
&n  amendment  that  we  need  to  adopt 
on  the  floor  to  conform  with  the  Pack- 
ard Commission  report.  Then  I  will 
conclude. 

First,  I  think  It  Is  tremendously  Im- 
portant that  we  have  strengthened  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  We 
have  eliminated,  in  my  view,  the 
common  practice  that  has  existed  for 
decades  which  results  in  every  branch 
of  the  service  getting  Its  "fair  share," 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the 
overall  good  of  the  military  prepared- 
ness and  strength  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  tremendously  important 
that  we  can  say  we  have  accomplished 
that  in  this  bill. 

The  second  thing  is  a  thing  I  was 
very  Interested  in,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Every  bit  of  it  is  not 
exactly  what  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  personally,  but  strengthen- 
ing the  unified  commanders  in  the 
field  was  essential.  I  think  what  we 
have  established  is  line  authority  from 
the  unified  commander  in  the  field 
through  all  the  significant  officers  in 
the  field.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  make 
us  a  stronger  military  force  in  the 
world. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  hearings,  as  my 
colleagues  know.  I  advocated  creating 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition. 

There  was  continual  discussion 
about  It  In  the  committee.  Finally,  the 
Packard  Commission  report  became 
public.  That  called  for  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

Frankly.  I  thought  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  acted  correctly  when  they 
said  the  whole  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  our  Subcommittee  on  Acqui- 
sition, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator      from      Indiana.      Senator 

QUAYLE. 

Many  hearings  on  my  bill  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Acquisition, 
chaired  by  Senator  Quayle,  I  believe 
our  ranking  member  on  that  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Levin  of  Michigan, 
was  at  every  one  of  those  hearings.  I 
know  that  I  was.  Senator  Bingaman,  of 
New  Mexico,  was  at  many  of  them. 
Many  other  Members  were  at  the 
hearings. 

We  have  prepared,  I  think,  a  very 
fine  amendment  to  the  DOD  reorgani- 
zation bill  to  provide  for  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
we  have  to  adopt  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense  for  Acquisition  in  place  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

I  believe  to  permit  this  biU  to  leave 
this  Senate  without  that  amendment 
and  corrective  language  would  be  a 
mistake.  I  am  sure  we  will  not  do  that. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  floor,  that  I  have  communicat- 
ed with  the  chairman,  Senator  Gou>- 
WATSB,  and  the  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor Numi ,  my  views  on  this,  and  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Qdayle,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  LEVut.  All  of  them  imderstand 
my  view. 

Before  coming  to  the  floor  a 
moment  ago,  I  discussed  by  telephone 
my  view  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
QuATLK.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  there  is  any  surprise  in  the  fact 
that  I  would  move  forward  in  this 
regard  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Frankly,  I  am  going  to  wait  and  let 
us  discuss  how  it  will  be  done.  I  will 
continue  to  confer  with  the  chairman, 
the  ranlung  member,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  others. 

I  do  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  doing 
when  we  deal  with  a  Department  of 
Defense  reorganization  bill  is  to  deal 
with  centralized  procurement  so  that 
we  do  not  have,  to  the  extent  possible, 
any  $700  toilet  seats,  $600  ashtrays, 
$6,500  coffee  urns,  or  $4,500  Sergeant 
York  air  defense  gims  that  will  not  hit 
anything. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  now 
we  do  acquisition  through  every  one  of 
the  services— that  is  four;  through  lo- 
gistics—that is  five.  We  get  a  lot  of  du- 
plication, waste,  and  mismanagement 
that  way. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  en- 
dorsing the  Packard  Commission 
result  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  member,  and 
others  for  endorsing  that  result.  We 
certainly  want  to  see  to  it  that  this  bill 
in  its  final  form  follows  carefully  the 
recommendations  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission that  all  of  us  have  agreed 
upon. 

I  say  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President, 
that  this'  is  an  excellent  bill,  it  is  a 
major  step  forward.  I  congratulate 
every  Member  on  the  floor  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  process,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  through  the 
time  that  we  consider  this  bill  on  the 
floor. 

I  again  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  for  permitting  me 
to  take  this  time  early  in  the  morning. 
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but  appreciated  remarks  he  made 
about  the  chairman.  It  takes  30  years, 
but  it  is  worth  it. 

fifr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President. 
Before  the  Senator  from  Illinois  leaves 
the  floor,  I  thank  him  for  his  thought- 
ful courtesies  extended  this  morning. 

Mr.  GOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
serving  as  second-ranking  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  who  has  served  his 
Crovemment  in  many  posts,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  noteworthy  of  which 
is  as  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We 
value  his  contributions  to  our  commit- 
tee's work.  I  value  what  he  means  to 
America  and  what  he  has  done  for  the 
Senate.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  intend  to  strongly  support 
this  bill.  Although  during  the  course 
of  the  committee  deliberation,  I  did 
find  myself  many  times  in  the  unen- 
viable role  as  the  principal  critic,  at  no 
time  did  the  distinguished  chairman 
or  ranldng  minority  member  deny  me 
any  privilege  under  the  procedures  of 
the  committee  to  make  known  my 
views  and  the  views  of  those  Senators 
working  with  me. 

I  join  this  morning  in  expressing 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  for  their  leadership  tn  di- 
recting this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  through  committee  and  to 
the  floor.  I  anticipate  rapid  acceptance 
by  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  we  pause  to  pay  respect  to 
our  former  chairman.  Senator  Tower, 
who  originated  much  of  the  study  that 
has  culminated  in  this  bill  today,  and 
our  late  departed  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Jackson.  He  above  all 
recognized  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  worked  with  Senator  Tower  in  es- 
tablishing the  foundation  on  which  we 
are  building  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
beloved  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  I  reflect  on 
the  long  and  complicated  committee 
deliberations.  It  was  his  leadership- 
based  upon  56  years  of  work  in  nation- 
al defense— that  came  forward  time 
and  time  again  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences. He  has  accumulated  56  years  of 
experience  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  starting  as  a  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry  in  the  Army  Reserves,  in 
1930.  Together  with  another  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Stennis,  they 
provided  that  base  6i  corporate  knowl- 
edge of  the  military  and  earlier  con- 
gressional reform  needed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Stennis  oftentimes,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  would  quiet  the  pas- 
sions with  a  recollection  of  debate  on 
an  earlier  defense  reorganization  bUl 


and  his  experience  as  a  participant  in 
that  process.  Together,  these  two  lead- 
ers, along  with  the  very  able  and 
knowledgeable  Senator  Sam  Nxnnf, 
guided  the  committee  to  where  we  are 
today  with  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  Goldwater)  to  his  remarks 
about  "Pentagon  opposition."  I  do  not 
wish  to  begin  here  this  morning  a 
debate  on  this  issue,  but  I  wonder  if  I 
might  put  in  context  the  way  I  view 
the  participation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Rather  than  a  broad-brush 
generalization  regarding  "Pentagon 
opposition."  I  would  observe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Weinberger, 
in  a  responsible  way— perhaps  not 
always  as  timely  as  we  would  have 
liked,  but  in  a  very  responsive  way- 
came  forward  with  his  suggested  revi- 
sions of  the  proposed  drafts.  Also,  spe- 
cial commendation  should  go  to  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Admiral  Crowe,  and  his  immediate 
predecessor.  Gen.  Jack  Vessey.  I  be- 
lieve members  of  the  committee  would 
acknowledge  that,  beginning  with  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  Jack 
Vessey,  and  carried  on  by  Admiral 
Crowe,  many  of  the  recommendations 
we  have  now  incorporated  formally  in 
this  bill  were  initiated  and  implement- 
ed during  their  tenures  as  chairman. 

There  were,  however  members  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  primarily 
from  the  civilian  side.  who.  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  measure  of  aggressive- 
ness, stated  their  views.  However,  I 
felt  that  at  all  times,  the  committee, 
particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Goldwater  and  Mr.  Nttnn,  was 
able  to  "repell  those  assaults"  in  a  fair 
and  responsible  manner.  Further  the 
committee  did  incorporate  in  amend- 
ments much  of  the  criticism  which 
was  constructive. 

I  noted  that,  in  Chairman  Gold- 
water's  opening  comments,  he  indicat- 
ed "both  current  and  former  service 
officials  have  predicted  dire  results  if 
this  bill  were  enacted."  Within  the 
same  paragraph  in  his  statement. 
Chairman  Goldwater  cited  specific 
quotations  of  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  my  chairman  that  these  remarks 
were  directed  primarily  toward  the  ini- 
tial draft  report  of  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
draft  bill  which  was  used  in  the 
markup  by  the  committee. 

This  staff  draft  report  and  the  draft 
bill  did  include  a  number  of  provisions 
which,  I  believe,  justifiably  elicited 
critical  comments  from  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  Icnowledgeable  persons.  It  is 
my  judgment  today  that  the  commit- 
tee bill,  which  is  the  work  product  of 
Senators  themselves,  removes  any 
basis  for  those  criticisms. 


At  this  point  in  the  Rscoro,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  the  names  of  all  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee: 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird,  Harold  Brown.  James  Schlesin- 
ger— that  was  the  quality  of  individ- 
uals who  were  called  to  testify.  Re- 
tired distinguished  former  officers  of 
the  military,  from  all  branches,  came 
forward  and  gave  us  their  best  advice. 
We  join  today  in  paying  special  recog- 
nition to  each  and  every  one  of  those 
men  who  gave  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  help  provide  the  wisdom 
that  now  characterizes  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  properly  pointed  out  the 
goals  of  this  initiative.  One  was  to 
repose  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  the  role  of  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  others  entrusted  with  national  se- 
curity decisions. 

In  doing  so,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  adjustment  to  the  time- 
tested  formula  of  "civilian  control." 
From  the  very  inception  of  the  mili- 
tary structure  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  as  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,  "civilian  control"  Is 
the  very  backbone  of  America's  de- 
fense structure.  It  is  my  judgment 
today  that,  although  we  did  adjust 
that  formula,  we  have  maintained 
positive  "civilian  control."  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  it  is  a  continuing  obligation, 
primarily  for  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  monitor  in  years  hence 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Further,  this  bill  should  in  no  way 
reflect  any  discredit  upon  the  men  and 
women  now  serving  in  uniform  or 
those  who  have  preceded  them  in 
other  years,  for  they  have  historically 
saluted  and  marched  to  the  order  of 
civilian  control. 

Rather,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
strengthen  our  military  establishment 
based  on  the  experience  and  the 
record  of  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form and.  indeed,  their  civilian  manag- 
ers, and  to  make  the  improvements 
that  we  feel  will  give  us  an  even 
stronger  military  and  national  de- 
fense. 

I  see  other  Senators  waiting,  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  shortly  relinquish 
the  floor,  again  extending  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  [Mr.  Nirmr].  I  shall  have  one 
or  two  amendments  which  I  believe 
will  strengthen  the  biU  and  he  readily 
accepted. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  staff  who  worked  with  me  person- 
ally, my  assistant.  Col.  Les  Brownlee, 
USA  (ret.)  and  Senator  Denton's  exec- 
utive assistant,  Dr.  Allan  W.  Cameron. 
Likewise,  members  of  the  ASC  staff, 
principally,  Jim  Locker,  Rick  Finn, 
and  Jeff  Smith,  were  helpful  in  work- 
ing with  my  staff  on  the  many  amend- 
ments offered  by  me.  The  staff  direc- 


tors, majority  and  minority,  gave  very 
balanced  and  valuable  advtoe.  I  thank 
them,  Mr.  MeOovem  and  ICr.  Punaro. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Prealdent. 

Mr.  OOU^WATER.  Mr.  Prettdent.  I 
thank  my  very,  very  good  friend  from 
Virginia.  I  might  respond  to  juit  one 
remark  he  made,  because  I  think  it  Is 
something  that  we  have  to  oonitantly 
keep  in  mind. 
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The  Constitution  not  only  calls  for 
the  Senate's  creating  an  army  and 
navy  but  goes  further  and  tells  us  to 
continue  oversight,  so  while  the  Sena- 
tor alluded  to  that,  I  want  to  assure 
him  I  look  forward  to  the  Setutte  keep- 
ing this  up  year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  another  member  of 
our  committee,  whom  we  treasure  very 
much,  is  a  man  that  I  think  the  public 
has  heard  enough  of  without  my  going 
into  any  escalation  of  his  abilities,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  GbammI. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognlMd. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Bfr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  Defense  De> 
partment  Reorganization  Act  of  19M. 

I  would  have  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  first  brought  this  bill  to  the 
committee  for  consideration  and  start- 
ed the  long  and  difficult  process  that 
has  brought  us  to  the  floor  with  a  bill 
in  every  way  acceptable  to  me,  I  was 
skeptical.  In  fact,  reading  a  little  pa- 
perback book  that  our  chairman  wrote 
long  ago,  I  had  always  felt  that  the 
burden  of  proof  was  on  those  who 
sought  change.  I  saw  change  necessary 
In  the  defense  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, but  I  also  saw  a  very  difficult  task 
in  trying  to  implement  change  in  a 
positive  way  and  to  produce  a  produc- 
tive result. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
no  other  person  in  this  Senate  and 
perhaps  few  others  who  have  served  in 
the  Senate  in  this  century  who  could 
have  provided  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
todiay  with  virtually  unanimous  sup- 
port.  It  was  because  everybody  knew 
where  Chairman  Goldwater  stood  on 
the  defense  issue.  Everybody  respected 
his  judgment  and  leadership.  There 
were  few  who  were  going  to  challenge 
him  in  the  area  of  defense  efficiency. 
It  is  because  of  all  those  things  that 
we  are  here  today. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  defense 
force.  We  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  5  years  in  rebuilding  national 
defense.  We  have  modemlaed  our 
weapons  systems.  We  have  modernised 
the  strategic  triad.  We  have  recruited 
and  retained  some  of  the  finest  young 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  worn 
the  uniform  of  the  country.  I  think 
the    remaining    capstone    on    that 
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progress  was  to  bring  the  organization- 
al structure  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment into  line  with  the  modernized 
equipment  and  improved  personnel.  I 
believe  that  we  have  done  this  in  this 
bill  and  certainly  we  could  not  have 
achieved  that  goal  without  the  leader- 
ship of  Barry  Goldwater. 

I  would  lilce  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member, 
Sam  Ninm,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  bill  that  could 
have  been  ripe  with  partisanship,  if 
ever  there  was  a  bill  that  could  have 
drawn  partisan  distinctions  and  in  the 
process  added  to  our  difficulty,  this 
was  such  a  bill.  But  thanks  to  Senator 
Nuww's  leadership,  there  was  no  parti- 
sanship involved  in  the  drafting  of 
this  bill. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Warner,  who  was  the  leader  in  the 
effort  to  look  at  the  bill,  to  discuss  the 
bill  with  every  element  in  the  Penta- 
gon, to  discuss  the  bill  with  people 
who  had  long  and  vast  experience  in 
the  area,  I  believe  his  series  of  amend- 
ments—and it  was  a  long  series, 
indeed— greatly  improved  this  bill.  We 
have  a  better  product  before  us  today 
as  a  result  of  all  the  amendments  that 
were  offered,  adopted,  compromised, 
and  changed  as  a  result  of  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Warner.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  him  I  appreciate  that  leader- 
ship, and  I  do  believe  we  greatly  re- 
fined this  product  as  a  result  of  his 
amendments.  We  have  before  us  today 
something  that  is  relatively  unusual, 
and  that  is  path  trailblazing  legisla- 
tion, to  dramatically  reform  one  of  the 
world's  great  bureaucracies  on  an  issue 
that  is  very  difficult  indeed.  Yet  there 
is  no  organized  opposition  to  this  bill. 
I  think  that  is  a  testament  not  just  to 
the  quality  of  the  product  with  which 
we  started,  but  it  is  also  a  testament  to 
the  quality  of  the  refinements  that  we 
implemented  under  John  Warner's 
leadership.  I  congratulate  him  for 
that. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
two  areas  that  I  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  out  of  my  belief  that 
never  should  a  committee  meet  and 
change  anything  that  we  do  not  do 
something  for  the  taxpayer  in  the 
process.  The  first  thing  we  did  that  I 
worked  on  and  am  proud  of  is  we  did 
something  about  all  the  paperwork 
that  is  damaging  the  bridges  that  run 
across  the  Potomac.  We  found  reports 
were  being  presented  that  no  one  was 
reading;  that  there  was  an  avalanche 
of  paperwork  covering  up  the  Con- 
gress: that  there  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  Pentagon  who 
did  nothing  but  write  reports  that 
were  requested  in  the  past  which  were 
no  longer  relevant  and  were  no  longer 
being  read.  We  found  that  in  terms  of 
major  reporting  requirements,  we  had 
483  ongoing  reports— more  paperwork 
than  you  could  bring  across  the  bridge 


in  a  dozen  18-wheelers  and  costing  the 
Federal  Government  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  thousands  of  man- 
hours,  and  generating  no  net  produc- 
tive result. 

We  were  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  reports  by  72  percent.  In  fact,  at 
one  point  I  suggested  that  we  would 
add  back  any  report  that  anybody 
would  read  or  that  he  could  carry.  The 
net  result  was  a  reduction  of  almost 
three-foiu-ths  the  number  of  reports 
required  of  the  Pentagon,  literally 
freeing  up  thousands  of  people  who 
can  be  keeping  Ivan  back  from  the 
gate  rather  than  doing  reports  that 
nobody  reads. 

We  set  out  in  law  a  provision  that  in 
the  future  will  require  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  new  reports. 
We  have  in  the  past  tended  too  much, 
when  an  amendment  came  up  on  the 
floor  that  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
sense,  to  suggest  that  it  was  an  inter- 
esting idea  and  we  ought  to  study  it 
and  then  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  setting  up  a  new  study  and  we 
have  all  sat  down  and  wiped  our  fore- 
head in  relief  that  we  had  saved  our- 
selves from  a  bad  idea. 

The  net  result,  however,  was  year 
after  year  the  buildup  of  this  ava- 
lanche of  paperwork,  and  I  rejoice 
that  we  have  reduced  that  by  72  per- 
cent and  that  we  have  set  up  a  proce- 
dure to  minimize  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  savings  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  paperwork  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Pentagon  and  as  a 
result  of  our  decision  to  reduce  the 
headquarters  staff  and  the  Defense 
Department  staff,  we  have  mandated 
in  this  bill  the  elimination  of  17,694 
positions  that  exist  in  all  of  the  agen- 
cies related  to  defense  but  primarily 
are  focused  in  headquarters  functions. 
This  is  17,694  people  that  can  now  do 
something  productive  other  than  sit- 
ting in  an  air-conditioned  office  shuf- 
fling paper.  Military  personnel  can  go 
out  into  the  field  to  carry  out  military 
functions,  the  civilian  personnel  can 
undertake  productive  activity.  The  net 
result  in  savings  to  the  taxpayer  will 
ultimately  run  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. I  think  that  is  important 
progress.  So  we  have  in  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, modernized  the  structural 
system  of  management  in  the  Defense 
Department  to  go  along  with  the  mod- 
ernization program  that  we  undertook 
over  the  last  5  years. 
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This  effort  in  no  way  indicates  a  fail- 
ing of  our  last  5  years'  effort.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  reinforcement  of  that  effort  in 
doing  in  management  what  we  had 
done  in  personnel  and  equipment.  I 
think  it  builds  on  the  progress  we  have 
made.  In  the  process,  we  have  elimi- 
nated needless  jobs;  we  have  modern- 
ized the  management  system. 

I  am  confident  that  for  years  to 
come,  members  of  the  armed  services 


and  the  taxpayers  of  America  will  look 
back  on  this  bill  and  will  say  that  it 
was  an  important  step  in  defending 
the  Nation's  interests,  in  preserving  its 
freedom,  and  in  being  a  good  steward 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

So  I  congratulate  our  distinguished 
chairman,  our  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard  on  this  effort. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  our 
staff,  especially  Jim  Locher.  I  have 
worked  with  and  against  Jim  Locher 
during  this  whole  difficult,  long  effort, 
and  I  think  that,  in  large  part,  the 
quality  of  this  product  today  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  him. 

A  comprehensive  research  project  of 
what  had  gone  before  was  undertaken. 
A  thorough  analysis  of  our  history  as 
a  prolog  to  what  we  might  do  in  im- 
proving the  s(ystem  was  conducted.  We 
had  thorough  hearings  and  meetings 
and  retreats,  where  his  ideas  became 
the  focal  point  in  the  debate. 

I  congratulate  him  as  a  person 
whose  name  will  not  be  on  the  bill, 
who  will  not  be  voting  for  the  bill,  and 
maybe  in  the  future,  whose  role  might 
be  forgotten.  But  certainly  he  has  left 
a  permanent  imprint  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  freedom  and  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  our  people  will  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  his  handiwork,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  him. 

So  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a 
small  role  in  this  historic  effort.  This 
effort  was  launched  in  many  ways  by 
my  predecessor  in  Congress,  John 
Tower,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  small  role  in  what  he  helped  start. 
In  fact,  I  was  fortunate  to  take  his 
place  on  the  committee,  at  the  end  of 
the  table  instead  of  the  top,  but  work- 
ing for  the  same  objectives.  So  I  am 
proud  of  this  bill,  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  small  role  in  it. 

What  a  great  difference  leadership 
makes  in  the  legislative  process.  I 
think  that  is  the  lesson  I  have  learned 
in  this  bill,  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body.  Something  that  at  the  beginning 
appeared  to  be  almost  impossible  is 
going  to  be  adopted  here  today,  with 
so  little  dispute  that  I  doubt  that  the 
whole  vote  will  be  carried  on  the  front 
page  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes 
in  military  reorganization  in  the  histo- 
ry of  a  free  people  will  be  adopted  in 
the  Senate;  yet,  it  will  not  be  carried 
as  a  major  news  story.  The  reason  is 
leadership— leadership  in  forging  a 
consensus,  in  making  things  work;  and 
that  leadership  came  from  our  chair- 
man, Barry  Golowater.  more  than 
from  anyone  else.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
on  this  historic  effort  and  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  Impossible  for  me  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee;  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  other  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  will  offer  an  amendment,  as  I 
will  do  from  time  to  time,  as  I  feel  that 
other  Members  will. 

We  have  18  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. Democrats  and  Republicans.  I 
have  served  on  this  committee  for 
many,  many  years;  and  I  have  never 
served  on  a  committee,  either  military 
or  otherwise,  where  I  found  such  com- 
plete cooperation  between  Democrat 
and  Republican  as  I  found  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  very  thought- 
ful remarks  about  the  maimer  in 
which  this  bUl  was  dealt  with  in  the 
committee. 

EXCKIXEin,  HUCH-NEEDCtI  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  like 
almost  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  S.  2995— the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Reorganization  Act. 

It  is  an  excellent,  much-needed, 
landmark  piece  of  legislation— the 
result  of  more  than  3  years  of  biparti- 
san work  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  others  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  Congress. 

STREM OTKEN  ROLE  OF  JCS  CHAIRMAN 

The  bill  will  improve  and  streamline 
DOD  organization  in  four  key  ways. 
First,  and  probably  most  important,  it 
will  clarify  and  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  principal  military  adviser  to 
the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Chairman's  principal  duty  is  to 
provide  sharp,  focused  advice,  reflect- 
ing the  broadest  national  interest  and 
superseding  the  interests  of  any  of  the 
individual  services.  Under  the  reorga- 
nization mandated  by  this  bill,  he  will 
be  better  able  to  fulfuU  that  critical 
duty. 
clarify  command  of  military  operations 
Second,  the  bill  will  clarify  the  oper- 
ational chain  of  command  from  the 
President  to  the  combatant  command- 
ers—the Clncs— and  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Cincs  in  managing  combat 
operations.  This  should  be  a  major 
step  in  eliminating  some  of  the  com- 
mand problems  which  emerged  during 
recent  military  operations,  such  as  the 
Grenada  operation. 

REDUCTION  OF  MANPOWER  AND  REQUIRED 
REPORTS 

Third,  the  bill  aims  at  a  reduction  of 
total  DOD  manpower  requirements  by 
about  10  percent— some  17.000 
people— an  enormous  savings  in  dol- 
lars and  a  potentially  enormous  im- 
provement in  Pentagon  efficiency.  I 
should  also  note,  as  an  adjunct  of  this 


saving,  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  very  tough  look  at 
reporting  requirements  imposed  on 
the  Defense  Department  by  the 
Senate  and  has  managed  to  eliminate 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  required  re- 
ports—without denying  the  Senate 
any  of  the  information  it  really  needs 
to  do  its  work.  This  reduction  in  pa- 
perwork. In  itself,  will  save  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  thousands  of  jobs. 

IMPROVED  MANAOEMXNT  OF  SBXVtCKB 

Finally,  the  bill  will  Improve  DOD 
management  of  the  services,  clarify 
the  roles  of  the  service  secretaries  and 
streamline  each  service  department. 
As  a  result,  we  should  see  improved 
and  more  efficient  performance  in  the 
whole  host  of  support  activities  under 
the  purview  of  the  services. 

BILL  ENJOYS  BROAD  SUPPORT 

It  is  a  reflection  of  the  care  with 
which  this  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared that  it  was  voted  out  of  commit- 
tee unanimously;  that  it  has  the  basic 
support  of  the  administration— and 
committee  amendments  will  take  care 
of  most  of  the  reservations  which  the 
administration  has  expressed;  and  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  many  independ- 
ent national  security  and  defense  spe- 
cialists. 

There  are  many  people— members 
and  staff  alike— who  deserve  credit  for 
this  excellent  bill.  I  won't  try  to  list 
them  all,  for  fear  that  I  might  leave 
someone  out. 

PASSAGE  OF  BILL  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Goldwater.  Barry  has  been  at  the 
heart  and  soul  of  virtually  all  the  de- 
fense-related legislation  which  has 
emerged  from  this  Congress  and  all 
those  of  recent  years.  Without  his  ini- 
tative,  leadership,  and  wisdom,  we 
would  not  have  this  bill  before  us 
today.  This  bill  and  the  improvements 
it  will  make  to  our  defense  establish- 
ment will  stand  as  a  permanent  monu- 
ment to  Barry's  long  decades  of  serv- 
ice to  this  body  and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pride  in  voting 
for  this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Senators  will  join  me 
in  passing  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986. 

My  involvement  with  the  issue  of  de- 
fense reorganization  began  in  1983, 
when  I  became  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  defense  organiza- 
tion project  at  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies  CCSISl. 
Nearly  70  individuals  participated  in 
this  project,  most  of  whom  had  profes- 
sional careers  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Included  among  those  who 
contributed  to  the  final  report  were  6 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  2 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff.  13  retired  officers  of  flag 
rank.  17  current  or  former  members  of 
Congress,  and  leading  former  officials 
and  academics  such  as  Samuel  P.  Hun- 
tington. William  J.  Perry,  Walter  Slo- 
combe,  and  R.  James  Woolsey.  In 
short,  the  project  brought  together  in- 
dividuals with  substantial  experience 
from  a  wide  variety  of  national  securi- 
ty backgroimds. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  research,  the 
study  concluded  that,  "Despite  the 
good  will,  competence,  and  effort  of 
the  individuals  who  have  in  the  pist 
and  are  now  leading  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  continue  to  face  a 
broad  range  of  problems  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  security  ac- 
tivities. It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  these  problems  are  Inherent 
in  the  organizational  structure  and 
procedures  within  which  these  activi- 
ties are  conducted." 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  final  report  included  making  the 
Chairman  the  principal  military  advis- 
er to  the  President,  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  regional  commanders, 
and  undertaking  various  measures  to 
provide  a  greater  focus  on  the  bottom 
line— our  military  preparedness— 
rather  than  the  current  overarching 
emphasis  on  funding  and  resources. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  CSIS 
report  was  completed  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  resumed 
its  deliberations,  begun  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  Tower,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. After  years  of  work  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff,  and 
months  of  hearings  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  committee  concluded  that 
the  different  branches  of  the  military 
have  not  been  effectively  integrated. 
The  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  does  not  operate  jointly,  the 
unified  commands  are  not  truly  uni- 
fied, and  the  emphasis  in  our  Defense 
Department  has  been  too  heavily 
tilted  toward  the  resource  concerns  of 
the  individual  services  rather  than  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  forces  they  produce. 

Shortly  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  reached  the  end  of  Its 
markup  of  the  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  Packard  Commission  on 
Defense  Management  Issued  Its  inter- 
im report.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Packard  Commission  reinforced 
our  conclusion  that  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  unified  com- 
manders Is  badly  needed,  as  are  steps 
to  improve  the  linkage  between  mili- 
tary strategy  and  defense  spending. 

I  find  it  striking  that  each  of  these 
independent  groups,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Pack- 
ard Commission,  and  the  defense  orga- 
nization project  of  CSIS.  has  reached 
the  same  general  conclusion  regarding 
the  flaws  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   and    the    steps    necessary    to 
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remove  them.  I  also  find  it  striking 
that  rather  than  recommending  radi- 
cal departures  from  the  status  quo. 
each  group  has  recommended  modify- 
ing our  existing  organization  along  the 
same  lines  that  were  debated  in  this 
Chamber  nearly  30  years  ago. 

In  1958.  President  Eisenhower  initi- 
ated legislation  to  correct  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  fundamental  flaw  in  our 
national  security  system.  In  the  face 
of  the  growing  power  and  destructive- 
ness  of  modem  weaponry,  and  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  defense  expendi- 
tures on  the  economy,  President  Ei- 
senhower made  clear  his  view  that  we 
should  no  longer  allow  parochial  serv- 
ice interests  to  dominate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Establishment,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said: 

Confronted  by  such  urgent  needs  we 
cannot  allow  differing  service  viewpoints  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  defenses— 
either  as  to  operational  planning  or  control, 
or  as  to  the  development,  production  and 
use  of  newer  weapons.  To  sanction  adminis- 
trative confusion  and  inter-service  debate  is, 
in  these  times,  to  court  disaster.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  my  conviction  that  our  coun- 
try's security  requirements  must  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  outmoded  or  siiigle-service  con- 
cepts of ' 


Although  a  tentative  step  toward 
bringing  imity  and  coherence  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  approved 
in  1958,  the  prerogatives  of  the  serv- 
ices were  protected  by  Congress.  The 
opponents  of  reform  predicted  that 
greater  unity  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  Jeopardize  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  and  tradition  prevailed 
over  the  lessons  of  modem  warfare,  at 
a  significant  cost  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness and  economy. 

President  Eisenhower  sought  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  military  advice 
given  to  civilian  authorities  by  grant- 
ing more  authority  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including 
giving  him  full  control  over  the  joint 
staff.  He  also  sought  to  separate  our 
battlefield  commanders  from  their 
parent  services  and  give  them  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  effectively  orga- 
nize their  commands  in  peacetime,  rec- 
ognizing that  in  an  age  of  missiles  and 
Jet  aircraft,  the  transition  from  peace 
to  all-out  war  can  occur  in  minutes, 
rather  than  months  or  years  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  stmi.  the  thrust  of  his  proposal 
was  to  shift  power  toward  those  insti- 
tutions in  the  military  which  have  a 
joint  perspective.  The  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1986,  by  making  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President  and  giving  him  the  support 
and  authority  he  needs  to  provide  a 
truly  cross-service  perspective,  and  by 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  re- 
gional commanders.  wiU  ensure  that 
these  long-overdue  reforms  are  imple- 
mented. In  addition  to  providing  great- 


er imlty  in  planning  and  operations, 
this  legislation  contains  important 
provisions  to  clarify  the  chain  of  com- 
mand; reduce  and  streamline  the  de- 
fense bureaucracy;  provide  for  more 
efficient  utilization  of  resources;  and 
increase  the  decentralization  of  au- 
thority within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

If  this  debate  seems  to  be  an  echo  of 
the  past,  it  is  in  part  because  the  oppo- 
nents of  reform  continue  to  advance 
the  argiunent  that  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  services  is  an  im- 
portant safeguard  for  ensuring  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  In  my  view, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  wiU 
actually  increase  civilian  control  of 
the  military. 

The  military  advice  provided  to  civil- 
ian leaders  has  In  most  cases  been  pro- 
duced only  after  a  consensus  has  been 
reached  among  the  service  chiefs,  al- 
lowing them  to  present  a  united  front 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  re- 
taining for  them  the  maximum  degree 
of  control  over  our  defense  policy.  For 
example,  from  1972-83,  there  were  less 
than  two  occasions  per  year,  on  aver- 
age, when  the  Joint  Chiefs  produced  a 
paper  embodying  a  diversity  of  views. 
Rather  than  providing  civilian  deci- 
sion-makers with  a  variety  of  crisp  al- 
ternatives, the  Joint  Chiefs  have  pro- 
duced a  porridge-bowl  of  consensus. 

In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  several  former  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  contrasted  the 
formal  recommendations  produced  by 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  with  the  advice  they  received 
from  Individual  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  While  the  individual  views  of 
the  service  chiefs  were  highly  valued, 
the  consensus  viewpoint  produced  by 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
was  often  considered  of  little  utility. 
As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  stated,  referring  to  JCS 
advice  on  budgetary  matters,  "•  •  • 
the  proffered  advice  is  generally  irrele- 
vant, normally  unread,  and  almost 
always  disregarded." 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  civilian 
leaders  should  receive  the  undiluted 
cross-service  perspective  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  in  addition  to 
the  dissenting  views  of  any  of  the  serv- 
ice chiefs  or  unified  commanders, 
which  this  bill  requires  the  Chairman 
to  submit  along  with  his  own  views. 
This  measure  also  protects  the  right 
of  the  service  chiefs  to  independently 
submit  their  views  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  or  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense.  In  short,  this 
legislation  will  Increase  both  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  options  presented 
to  civilian  leaders.  And  by  increasing 
the  range  of  options  presented  to  civil- 
ian leaders,  it  will  increase  civilian 
control  of  the  military. 

How  will  this  measure  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment? In  part,  the  answer  to  that 


question  lies  in  the  greater  quality  and 
diversity  of  military  advice  that  will  be 
provided  to  the  civilian  leaders  of  our 
Ooverament.  Overall  decisionmaking 
and  long-range  planning  will  be  im- 
proved. If  large  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  become  necessary,  this  ledal*- 
tion  wiU  provide  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  independent  cross-service 
advice  necessary  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  our  national  security. 

This  legislation  will  also  give  the 
commanders  of  our  Pacific.  European, 
and  other  unified  commands  the  au- 
thority they  need  to  insure  that  each 
of  the  service  components  in  their  the- 
ater of  operations  is  properly  integrat- 
ed into  the  overall  effort.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  warfare  is  unity  of  command. 
At  present,  the  organization  of  our 
military  defies  this  ancient  maTlm, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  effects  could  be  disastrous. 
As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  1958, 
"If  ever  again  we  should  be  involved  in 
a  war,  we  will  fight  in  all  elements, 
with  all  services,  as  one  single  concen- 
trated effort.  Peacetime  organizational 
and  preparatory  activity  must  conform 
to  this  fact." 

In  addition  to  the  long-ovedue 
strengthening  of  our  joint  military  in- 
stitutions, this  measure  will  reduce  tm- 
necessary  layers  of  bureaucracy  in  the 
Pentagon;  increase  supervision  of  the 
defense  agencies;  clarify  the  oper- 
ational chain  of  command;  clarify  the 
roles,  responsibilities  and  authority  of 
senior  military  and  civilian  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Defense;  improve 
the  preparation  of  and  incentives  for 
military  officers  to  serve  in  Joint-duty 
positions;  reduce  the  burdens  of  con- 
gressional oversight  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  defense  re- 
sources. 

The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  is  the  culmination  of  a  long,  de- 
liberative effort  by  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee staff.  In  an  unprecedented  effort, 
there  were  several  weeks  during  which 
the  committee  devoted  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  preparing  and  amending 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  As  large  and 
complex  as  the  topic  of  defense  reor- 
ganization is,  each  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  at  length.  The 
committee  has  produced  a  bill  that  in 
my  view  will  enhance  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  free  world,  for 
generations  to  come.  With  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  we  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  goal  set  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1958.  which  was  to 
modernize  our  defense  estab- 
lishment and  make  it  efficient  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing challenge  of  revolutionary 
change." 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
is  only  through  the  persistence  and  te- 


nacity of  our  chairman,  Senator  Oold- 
WATCR,  and  the  efforts  of  Senator 
NuHH.  that  the  barrien  which  for  over 
30  years  have  prevented  legialative 
reform  in  this  area  seem  finally  to 
have  been  overcome.  I'm  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  no  man  in  the  Congress  could  be 
better  suited  than  our  chairman, 
either  by  temperament  or  experience, 
to  take  on  the  entrenched  bureaucracy 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  chairman  that  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  accomplishing 
what  many  people,  even  a  few  years 
ago,  thought  would  be  an  impossible 
task.  Without  his  able  leadership,  and 
the  support  of  the  ranking  member.  I 
fear  it  might  have  been  another  30 
years  before  this  difficult  and  complex 
issue  was  squarely  confronted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2295, 
the  defense  reorganization  bill,  which 
Senators  Ooldwatkr  and  Nuim  have 
brought  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  senior  demo- 
crat on  the  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  have  served  on  that 
committee  9  of  my  18  years  in  the 
Senate.  Oovemmental  Affairs  is  the 
committee  that  handles  most  Govern- 
ment reorganizations,  and  we  have 
done  a  few.  But  I  have  known  that  no 
matter  how  obvious  the  need  to 
reform  tibe  defense  command  struc- 
tiure,  no  matter  how  many  studies  rec- 
ommended it  or  combat  failiu'es  de- 
manded it.  the  necessary  wide-ranging 
remedial  legislation  would  not  stand  a 
chance  of  passage  in  this  body  without 
a  stamp  of  approval  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

So,  for  years  I  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
age. Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reform  biU 
in  hand,  to  the  Senate  floor  during 
Defense  authorization  week  to  decry 
our  desperately  tattered  defense  struc- 
ture. The  committee's  current  leaders 
and  their  predecessors.  Senators 
Town  and  Jacksoh.  would  listen,  and 
agree,  and  promise  to  do  their  best  to 
move  reorganization  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

Even  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
committee  leaders,  moving  a  reorgani- 
zation bill  to  the  floor  was  to  be  a  Her- 
culean task.  They  faced  emotional  op- 
position from  many  in  the  Pentagon 
and  the  misdirected  opposition  of  a 
few  outside  the  Pentagon.  It  was  an 
uphill  battle  from  the  start— a  battle 
that  I  honestly  was  not  sure  could  be 
won. 

Against  those  odds  and  with  great 
perseverance,  the  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Ooldwater.  and  the 
ranking  Democrat.  Senator  Numr. 
molded  a  bipartisan  consensus  for  the 
historic  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 
Both  individuals  should  be  recognized 
for  their  leadership  and  courage,  and 
dedication  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 


As  I  said,  this  is  an  historic  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  the  product  of  87 
years  of  studies,  weeks  of  hearings, 
and  countless  hours  of  debate.  I  am 
happy  to  not  that  S.  2295  contains 
almost  all  of  the  crucial  provisions  in 
my  JCS  reform  bilL  Those  provisions 
would  require  that,  one,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  be  made  the  prlnci- 
IMd  military  advisor  to  the  President 
and  other  civilian  military  leaders, 
two,  a  Deputy  or  Vice  Chairman  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Chairman  in  car- 
rying out  his  considerable  responsibil- 
ities, and  three,  service  in  the  Joint 
Staff  be  upgraded  and  that  the  Joint 
Staff  answer  to  the  Chairman. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  ensure  better 
coordination  of  the  four  separate  and 
very  large  segments  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment and,  thus,  better  oper- 
ational control  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
field.  It  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
strategic  plans  that  link  military  capa- 
bilities to  national  objectives.  And  it 
wiD  provide  better  cross-service  advice 
to  the  civilian  leaders  of  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation's  time 

has  come.  It  remedies  one  of  the  most 

serious  problems  facing  our  national 

defense  and  it  has  the  solid  support  of 

the  best  military  minds  in  Congress. 

Again.  I  applaud  its  authors  and  urge 

my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

AKBinnairr  no.  ista 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  technical 

correctiona  in  the  bill) 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Numr.  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oou>- 
WARKl,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Numm,  proposea 
an  amendment  numbered  1830. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  19,  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  9.  line  30,  strike  out  "and"  after 
the  semicolon. 

On  page  9,  strike  out  line  31. 

On  page  39,  beginning  with  line  33,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  SI  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(dKl)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
forces  asilgned  to  combatant  commands  are 
under  the  full  operational  command  of  the 
commander  of  the  combatant  command  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Pull  operational 
command  Includes  all  aspects  of  military  op- 
erations and  Joint  training. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  full  operational 
command  provided  for  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  commander  of  a  combatant  command 
shall  have  authority  as  aaaigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae,  after  conaultatlon  with 
the  Secretariea  of  the  military  departmenU 
and  the  combatant  commander,  for  coordi- 
nation and  approval  of  thoae  aapeets  of  ad- 


ministration and  support,  inclmfing  plan- 
ning for  wartime  logtotloa.  Deoaaary  for  tba 
aooompliahmeat  of  the  miasiona  aaaignad  to 
the  lywnmm^i 

"(e)  Unleaa  otherwiae  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defenaa— 

"(1)  oommandera  of  commanif^  and  foroaa 
aaaigned  to  a  combatant  oommand  are 
under  the  authority,  direction,  and  ocotrol 
of,  and  are  reownalble  to,  the  oommaader 
of  the  combatant  command  on  all  mattna 
for  which  the  combatant  commander  haa 
been  aaaigned  full  operational  command 
under  aubaectton  (dxi)  or  other  authority 
under  aubaection  (dX3); 

"(3)  the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  In  elauae  (1)  ahall  commu- 
nicate with  other  elementa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  on  any  matter  for  which 
the  combatant  commander  haa  been  as- 
signed full  operational  oommand  under  sub- 
aectlon  (dXl)  or  other  authority  under  sub- 
section (dK3)  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures, if  any,  eatabllahed  by  the  commander 
of  the  combatant  command;  and 

"(3)  If  directed  by  the  combatant  com- 
mander, the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  elauae  (1)  ahall  advtae 
the  combatant  commander  of  all  communi- 
cations with  other  elementa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which 
the  combatant  commander  has  not  been  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  sub- 
section (dKl)  or  other  authority  under  sub- 
section (d)(3). 

On  page  31,  after  the  period  in  line  9, 
insert  the  foUowinr  "However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  the  requirement 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of  a 
combatant  command  with  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  a  particular  commander  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  such 
action  is  neceaaary  In  the  national  inter- 
eat". 

On  page  S3,  line  14,  strike  out  "vested  In" 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority aaaigned  to". 

On  page  83.  line  1,  strike  out  "vested  In" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority aaaigned  to". 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  "President 
the  evaluation  of  the  (Chairman"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  the 
Chairman's  evaluation". 

On  page  34.  llnea  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"Chairman  shall  submit  the"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  the  Chairman's". 

On  page  38,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out, 
"and  the  Director  of  Ontral  Intelligence 
shall  jointly"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  shaU". 

On  page  38,  line  17,  insert  "and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defenae"  after 
"Staff. 

On  page  39,  line  33,  atrike  out  "below"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "or'. 

On  page  43,  strike  out  lines  10  through  18 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

(a)  In  OnmAL.— (1)  Chapter  SOS  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  3039: 

(B)  by  redesignating  section  S040  as  sec- 
tion 3039;  and 

(C)  by  redeaignating  section  SOlS  as  sec- 
tion 3040,  transferring  such  section  (as  re- 
designated) to  chapter  306,  and  Inserting 
such  section  Immediately  after  section  S0S9 
(aa  redealgnated  by  dauae  (B)  of  thla  para- 
graph). 

On  page  49,  line  13,  atrike  out  "not". 
On  page  S3,  atrike  out  line  10. 
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On  page  52.  line  11.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  52,  line  13  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  55,  line  8.  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  14  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  24  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3039  (as  re- 
designated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  3036  and 
3039"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3036". 

On  page  59,  between  lines  3  and  4,  strike 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  3039  and  re- 
designate the  items  relating  to  sections  3040 
and  3041  as  3039  and  3040,  respectively. 

On  page  73,  line  20,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  82,  line  4.  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  93.  line  16,  strike  out  "not". 

On  page  99,  line  U,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au-- 
thority  assigned  to". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  explanation  I  will  make— 
and  I  will  keep  it  brief— will  cover 
what  this  technics  amendment 
amounts  to. 

In  its  policy  statement  on  S.  2295,  re- 
leased on  April  28,  the  administration 
indicated  that  it  supports  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  clarify,  modify,  or 
delete  provisions  of  the  bill  in  nine 
areas.  Three  of  these  areas  involve 
major  policy  decisions  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  where  the  com- 
mittee's positions  remain  firm.  These 
areas  are: 

First,  specifying  that  the  vice  chair- 
man is  the  second-ranking  military  of- 
ficer. This  is  a  key  aspect  of  a  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  bill  to  strength- 
en the  authority  of  joint  military  offi- 
cers. 

Second,  the  persormel  reductions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  mandated 
by  the  bill.  The  growth  in  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  defense  bureaucracy 
is  a  major  problem.  Forceful  congres- 
sional action  appears  warranted. 

Third,  the  reductions  in  the  number 
of  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Navy 
and  Air  Proce  and  the  limits  on  the 
number  of  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
each  Service.  There  are  an  excessive 
number  of  senior  military  officers  on 
the  Service  military  headquarters 
staffs.  Action  must  be  taken  to  limit 
the  growth  in  these  bureaucracies. 

Although  the  committee  is  not  pre- 
pared to  yield  in  these  three  areas,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  engaged  in  detailed 
discussions  with  the  administration  on 
the  other  six  items,  which  involve 
technical  clarifications  to  the  bill.  In 
addition,  we  have  discussed  with  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  two  technical  cor- 
rections to  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  he  recommends  be 
included  in  this  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions, 
Blr.  President,  we  have  prepared  this 


omnibus  technical  amendment  to  ad- 
dress five  of  the  six  technical  clarifica- 
tions that  the  administration  sought. 
This  amendment  also  includes  the  two 
technical  corrections  recommended  by 
Secretary  Weinberger.  The  adminis- 
tration's sixth  technical  clarification- 
dealing  with  modification  of  the  reor- 
ganization powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense— is  no  longer  an  issue.  The  ad- 
ministration has  now  indicated  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  bill's  provison 
on  this  subject.  This  amendment  also 
makes  three  minor  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
supports  this  omnibus  technical 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
make  the  following  changes  to  the  bill: 

First,  it  would  remove  the  internal 
audit  fimction  from  the  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Under  provisions  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978,  this  duty  is 
assigned  to  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
amendment  would  simply  correct  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
it  consistent  with  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Act. 

Second,  the  amendment  would 
change  provisions  of  the  bill  that  pro- 
vide authority  to  the  unified  and  spec- 
ified combatant  commanders  to  clarify 
that  this  authority  is  not  independent 
of  the  command  authority  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  third  change  is  a  modification 
of  the  definition  of  the  full  operation- 
al command  authority  of  combatant 
commanders.  The  change  would  make 
the  bill's  definition  consistent  with  the 
traditional  use  of  this  term  in  the  U.S. 
military  establishment. 

The  fourth  change,  M'.  President, 
relates  to  the  personnel  authority  of 
the  combatant  commanders.  S.  2295 
requires  the  concurrence  of  a  combat- 
ant commander  in  the  selection  of  a 
sut>ordlnate  commander.  The  amend- 
ment, while  retaining  this  provision, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  waive  the  requirement  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  combatant  com- 
mander with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  particular  subordinate  commander  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
is  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  fourth  change  is  not 
intended  to  aUow  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  issue  a  blanket  waiver  of  the 
requirement  for  the  combatant  com- 
manders' concurrence.  Instead,  it  is 
meant  to  clarify  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
the  combatant  commander  and  the 
Secretary  disagree  over  the  selection 
of  a  subordinate  commander.  The 
committee  continues  to  believe  that 
this  personnel  authority  for  the  com- 
batant commanders  is  an  important 
and  necessary  element  of  their  overall 
authority  as  commanders. 


The  fifth  change  propoaed  by  the 
amendment  deals  with  the  evaluation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  joint  duty  performance 
of  military  officers  nominated  for  3-  or 
4-star  rank.  The  change  would  simply 
require  this  evaluation  to  be  submitted 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  President.  Although  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  be  free  to  attach  his 
own  views,  the  Chairman's  evaluation 
should  be  sent  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dent imchanged.  Ctirrently,  8.  2295 
specifies  that  this  evaluation  would  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  President  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  this  submission  be  accomplished 
through  the  normal  administrative 
channels. 

The  sixth  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  deals  with  the 
wartime  support  capabilities  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency.  S.  2295 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence to  jointly  develop  and  imple- 
ment policies  and  programs  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  the  wartime  support  ca- 
pabilities of  these  two  intelligence 
agencies.  The  administration  recom- 
mends that  this  requirement  be 
changed  to  "the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence."  In  the  adminis- 
tration's view,  this  new  wording  more 
appropriately  reflects  the  balance  of 
responsibilities  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  and  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  last  change  that  would  be  made 
by  this  amendment  concerns  the  posi- 
tion of  Provost  Marshal  General  of 
the  Army.  While  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  has  been  a  traditional  Army 
position,  the  Army  has  not  designated 
a  Provost  Marshal  General  for  about 
50  years.  Secretary  Weinberger  recom- 
mends that  this  position  no  longer  be 
specified  in  law.  This  technical  amend- 
ment would  repeal  section  3039  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code  dealing 
with  the  Provost  Marshal  General  suid 
would  remove  this  position  from  the 
listing  of  the  composition  of  the  Army 
Staff. 

Mr.  President,  these  seven  technical 
corrections  or  clarifications  improve 
this  bill.  I  urge  that  this  omnibus  tech- 
nical amendment  be  approved. 

I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  stating  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger paid  not  just  me  but  the  staff  a 
caU  not  too  many  days  ago  asldng  the 
question  could  the  simple  technical 
amendments  be  made. 

I  conferred  with  my  staff,  as  did 
Senator  Nuim,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  change  could  be  made 
without  any  damage  to  the  bill. 


So.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  amend- 
ment. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  concur  In  Senator 
GoLDWATER's    remarks    about    these 
amendments.   They   are   technical   in 
nature.  They  do  not  charge  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation  in  any  material  re- 
spect. They  do  make  certain  changes 
that  clarify  some  ambiguities  that  the 
Department    of    Defense    wanted    to 
make  certain  of. 

We  worked  very,  very  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  through- 
out this  entire  procedure  going  back 
over  a  year.  At  times  we  have  had 
splendid  cooperation  and  other  times 
we  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
answers,  but  that  is  part  of  the  proc- 
ess, and  we  are  now  continuing  to 
work  with  the  Secretary  and  his  office. 
We  have  reached  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve, on  these  amendments.  They  are 
all  in  one  package  and  there  are  seven 
of  them  altogether,  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Seven. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Seven  amendments. 
So  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with 
the  chairman  in  recommending  that 
the  Senate  adopt  these  amendments. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  here  and 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  admin- 
istration, we  made  remarkable 
progress  in  this  entire  area  in  satisfy- 
ing the  concerns  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  office.  We  still  have 
some  differences  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  these  are  not  major  differ- 
ences, although  we  still  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  will  retain  our  posi- 
tion in  these  areas. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Senate  to  consider,  at  least  the  way  I 
see  it,  what  these  differences  are  as 
far  as  the  way  they  stand  today. 

After  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
will  stiU  have  three  problems  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  points  out  in 
the  legislation.  We  are  not  willing  to 
change  these.  We  cannot  accommo- 
date the  Secretary  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  these  three 
changes. 

One  is  the  rank  of  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  We  may  very 
well  have  an  amendment  on  that 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  If  we 
do.  that  one  will  be  vigorously  op- 
posed, I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  by  the 
leadership  on  this  legislation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  that  provision  needs  to  remain. 
We  also  have  differences  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  personnel 
reductions  which  are  mandated  in  this 
bill  and  on  the  niunber  of  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  are  in  this  bUl.  We  are 
making  reductions  In  those  areas.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  yield  on  any  of 
those. 


Let  me  give  you  just  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  why  so  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
perspective  as  we  go  through  this 
debate. 

Specifying  that  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  the 
second-ranking  military  officer,  which 
is  in  this  bill  now,  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant provision  of  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee is  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
authority  and  Influence  of  joint  mili- 
tary officers  must  be  strengthened  If 
military  operations  and  defense  deci- 
sionmaking are  to  Improve.  Providing 
the  Vice  Chairman  with  the  statute  of 
the  second-ranking  military  officer 
just  after  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  I  think  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  achieving  this  objective. 

In  my  view,  the  attacks  on  the  bill's 
provision  of  the  rank  of  Vice  Chair- 
man have  been  thoroughly  debated  In 
the  committee.  We  had  more  debate 
on  that  than  any  other  single  provi- 
sion. I  think  that  though  some  oppose 
this  provision  for  their  own  good  rea- 
sons, as  I  see  it,  if  we  do  change  this, 
we  win  be  continuing  a  disproportion- 
ate authority  for  the  service  officers  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  jointness  that 
the  committee  is  trying  to  achieve  in 
the  way  we  look  at  defense. 

We  do  need  two  people  in  uniform  at 
very  high  level  whose  main  job  is  to 
look  beyond  service  lines  and  to  look 
at  the  overall  aspects  of  our  national 
defense.  I  think  this  Is  enormously  Im- 
portant. 

I  think  a  question  that  could  be 
asked  to  any  of  the  people  who  oppose 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Vice 
Chairman  Is:  What  other  part  of  the 
Defense  Department,  what  other  part 
of  our  military  services  does  not  have 
a  second  In  command  to  serve  In  the 
absence  of  the  person  who  is  first  in 
command?  How  would  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  feel  If,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Is  out  of  town,  in- 
stead of  having  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  we  had  a  rotating  system 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  then  become  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  2  days  while  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  in  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land? How  would  we  feel  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  were  to  have  the 
next  3  months  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  out  of  town?  What  you 
would  do  is  destroy  the  continuity  of 
the  overview  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Department. 

So  we  have  been  through  all  of  this. 
We  are  willing  to  go  through  it  again. 
We  may  have  an  amendment  on  It. 

I  think  everyone  ought  to  under- 
stand that  we  draw  a  line  on  that  one, 
and  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  will  do 
our  very  best  to  persuade  at  least  50  of 
our  colleagues  to  stand  with  us  on 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
succeed,  but  I  think  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant. 

Just  speaking  briefly  to  the  adminis- 
tration's continued  objections  to  provi- 


sions of  the  bill  that  mandate  reduc- 
tions In  personnel  levels  and  In  the 
numbers  of  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  my 
view  these  are  more  In  the  nature  of 
pro  forma  objections.  We  can  always 
expect  any  administration  to  resist 
this  kind  of  mandated  proposal  from 
Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  growth  in 
the  size  and  the  complexity  of  the  de- 
fense bureaurcracy  has  reached  such 
porportions  that  It  Is  now  having  a 
counterproductive  result. 

For  this  reason,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  believes  that  these  man- 
dated reductions  will  actually  enhance 
defense  management  and  we  hope 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
stand  with  us  on  these  overall  reduc- 
tions. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
GOLDWATER  has  fully  and  accurately 
described  the  pending  technical 
amendment  which  has  seven  different 
component  parts,  and  I  would  urge, 
when  the  chairman  decides  the  appro- 
priate time  to  call  it  up  for  a  vote,  that 
our  colleagues  accept  the  amendment. 

D  1210 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  there  being  no  other 
discussion  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  would  ask  favorable  action  of 
the  body  on  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
seems  to  be  further  discussion  desired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  supporting  the  leadership  on  this 
amendment.  I  would  just  point  out 
that  I  believe  there  were  15  recom- 
mendations sent  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  addresses  12  of 
the  15.  and  the  3  remaining  have  been 
adequately  described.  I  think  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that 
this  takes  care  of  all  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Secretary  Weinberger; 
after  which  we  indicated  acceptance, 
he  agreed  to  approve  the  whole  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  [No.  1826]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  recognizing  another  member  of 
the  committee,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size what  my  friend  from  Georgia  indi- 
cated. The  presentation  of  this  almost 
4  years'  work  to  the  commanders  in 
the  Pentagon,  particularly  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  not  a  matter  of 
ramming  it  down  their  throats.  We 
had  I  do  not  know  how  many  meetings 
with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  with  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  himself. 

I  have  to  admit— and  I  think  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  would  admit- 
that  this  rather  shook  them  up.  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  In  about  200 
years,  the  Congress  was  exercising  its 
constitutional  responsibility  of  looking 
at  the  way  we  spend  money  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  You  see.  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  a  long  time 
before  we  had  a  Marine  Corps  or  an 
Air  Force,  so  we  have  to  assume  that 
Army  and  Navy  cover  all  the  little  de- 
fense efforts  of  our  coimtry. 

But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
absolutely  correct.  We  discussed  these 
matters  very  thoroughly. 

Bfr.  President.  I  want  to  recognize 
next  the  man  who  has  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  outranks  me.  but  he 
would  rather  be  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  than  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  decision 
that  I  wholly  agree  with.  He  is  an  out- 
standing Jurist.  He  also  has  an  out- 
standing Army  background.  But  I 
relish  the  idea  of  him  staying  in  the 
Judiciary  and  letting  me  stay  in  the 
military. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  jield  Just  for  a  brief  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Sure 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  Join  him  in  welcoming 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  worked  very  hard  on  this  biU. 
His  staff  was  constantly  in  touch  with 
our  staff.  He  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  bill.  He  cast  many,  many 
votes  and  he  also  was  a  great  leader 
here. 

I  have  already  made  comments 
about  the  Senator  from  Maine,  but  he 
was  not  on  the  floor.  He  did  a  tremen- 
dous Job  here  not  only  in  the  biU  itself 
and  in  the  committee,  but  also  the 
Senator  from  Maine  served  on  several 
outside  panels  that  gave  a  great  deal 
of  forward  thrust  to  this  overall  effort 
for  the  last  3  years.  So  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  here  and  we  welcome  him  to  the 
floor  and  appreciate  his  efforts. 

Jdr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  discussed  it 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  but  he 
said,  like  many  of  us.  he  only  learned 
about  it  this  morning,  so  his  remarlcs 
are  typically  being  formed  in  a  very 
thoughtful  manner,  and  sometimes 
thoughtful  manner  requires  a  little 
more  time^ 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  a  moment.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  flowers  that  were  being  dis- 
pensed and  thrown  and  heaped  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  I 


felt  compelled  to  come  over  here  to 
add  my  own  words. 

On  should  not  confuse  the  celebra- 
tion here  today  with  what  took  place 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  on 
this  particular  bill.  In  fact.  I  foimd  it 
hard  to  reconcile  some  of  the  state- 
ments being  made  with  the  serious, 
and  I  think  serious-minded  conflicts 
that  existed  throughout  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  we  were  not  on  television  when 
that  happened. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  only  wanted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  chairman.  Sena- 
tor NvNif ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Senator  Thurmond.  It  has 
been  said  that  you  determine  youth  by 
the  ability  to  look  at  a  new  idea  with- 
out flinching.  If  that,  in  fact,  is  the 
definition  of  youth,  then  I  would  say 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
next  ranking  member.  Senator  Thttr- 
MOND.  are  perhaps  two  of  the  yoimgest 
men  in  this  entire  institution.  Senator 
GoLOWATER  never  flinched  at  under- 
taking an  examination  and  scrutiny  of 
these  new  ideas  and  Senator  Thur- 
MOND  lent  great  weight,  and  I  think 
credibility,  to  the  effort  to  scrutinize 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  and  take  it 
on  head  first. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  my  own  words 
of  congratulations  to  Senator  Gold- 
water,  who  was  the  moral  force 
behind  this  legislation.  Without  his 
leadership,  we  would  not  be  here 
today.  We  would  be  continuing  a 
system  and  a  practice  which  I  believe 
has  become  seriously  outmoded  and 
deficient.  Senator  Goldwater.  aided 
by  Senators  Thurmond  and  Nunn. 
worked  in  a  very  noble  cause,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  forefront. 

Withe  ut  Sam  Nttnn's  efforts  to  build 
a  bipartisan  consensus  within  that 
committee— and  that  was  not  an  easy 
task— we  would  not  be  here  today.  It 
was  his  leadership,  working  together 
with  the  chairman,  that  allowed  us  to 
forge  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
far-reaching  and  will  have  a  profound 
impact  upon  how  we  do  business  in 
the  future. 

As  long  as  I  am  here  throwing  flow- 
ers. I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  undertook 
the  introduction  of  so  many  amend- 
ments. Not  all  of  these  amendments 
were  popular,  or  had  merit  in  the 
Judgment  of  this  Senator:  nonetheless 
he  was  persistent,  he  was  persuasive, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  amendments  he 
introduced  and  was  successful  in  pass- 
ing, we  have  a  better  bill  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  staff,  that  "radical"  doc- 
ument that  so  shook  the  Pentagon 
and  had  so  many  calls  sending  Senator 
Goldwater  and  Senator  Nunn  across 
the  Potomac  for  questioning  and  ex- 
amination. 
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But  I  think  this  measure  is  a  better 
product  as  a  result  of  Senator  Was- 
NIB'S  efforts  and  those  of  Senator 
Gramm  in  terms  of  eliminating  many 
of  the  reporting  requirements. 

I  Just  wanted  to  be  here  to  share  in 
the  celebration  which  was  long  in 
coming  and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Bfr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to 
recognize  Senator  Thurmond  from 
South  Carolina,  who  reidly  is  the 
ranking  member  of  this  committee.  He 
is  a  retired  major  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  We  welcome  you 
here,  so  the  floor  is  all  yours. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  Idnd  words  by  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committee,  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

I  might  correct  one  statement  he 
made.  He  said  that  I  would  prefer  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee instead  of  the  Armed  Services.  It 
was  not  that  point  on  which  my  deci- 
sion was  made,  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Goldwater  was  in  the  Senate  when  I 
came  here.  He  ran  for  President  in 
1964.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  in  the  Senate.  I  soon  realized 
he  was  a  very  able  and  sound  man  and 
a  wise  Senator.  And  I  changed  parties 
the  very  year  that  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent. 

On  account  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished service,  I  felt,  when  Senator 
Tower  left,  whom  I  stood  back  for  be- 
cause he  stood  back  for  me  to  be  the 
ranking  member  when  I  did  change 
parties,  that  when  Senator  Goldwater 
then  was  next  in  line  I  again  stood 
back  for  him.  not  because  I  preferred 
some  other  committee  but  because  of 
the  great  American  that  he  is.  And 
that  is  the  reason  I  stood  back  for 
him. 

I  Just  wanted  him  to  know  the  high 
esteem  in  which  I  have  held  him  for 
the  32  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  this 
Senate  who  has  stronger  convictions, 
\s  more  patriotic,  and  renders  a  great- 
er all  around  service  to  his  coimtry 
than  Barry  Goldwater. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  also  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  service  rendered  by  Sena- 
tor Nunn.  the  ranking  member,  in  get- 
ting this  biU  through. 

Senator  Nitnn  was  a  strong  right 
arm  of  Senator  Goldwater  in  this 
matter,  and  he  is  a  sound  thinker,  a 
very  dedicated  Senator.  He  is  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
been  hoping  some  day  he  would  decide 
to  come  over  here  where  he  belongs. 


But  at  any  rate.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
on  this  particular  bill  which  have  been 
outstanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
CoBSH  for  his  kind  words,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  not  only  on 
this  biU  was  he  helpful  but  he  is  help- 
ful in  general  on  armed  services  mat- 
ters. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sea- 
power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee, and  his  work  there  has  been 
outstanding,  and  we  are  very  proud 
that  he  is  on  that  committee. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation, 
too.  to  Senator  Gramm.  Senator 
Oramm  is  a  new  Senator  here.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  new  Senator  who  has 
come  to  the  Senate  who  has  engraved 
his  name  so  indelibly  upon  the  walls  of 
this  institution  as  has  Senator  Gramm. 
Tou  heard  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment.  Senator  Gramm 
was  at  the  head  of  that  trio.  They  of- 
fered that  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  On  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  has  been  very 
dedicated  and  able  in  his  work  there. 
And  he  sponsored  a  provision  there 
about  the  closing  of  bases  which  is 
helpful.  We  may  still  have  to  do  more 
along  that  line,  but  his  service  in  that 
respect  is,  I  think,  outstanding.  And 
he  has  been  very  helpful  in  this 
matter.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  believe 
Senator  Warner  agreed  with  the  ma- 
jority of  us  on  most  of  these  matters. 
But  he  offered  amendments  that  I 
think  in  the  end  resulted  in  some 
being  adopted  that  were  helpful.  On 
the  overall  consideration  of  the  bill,  I 
think  he  rendered  a  valuable  service. 
He  is  now  supporting  the  bill.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Dan  Quayle  of  Indiana 
for  his  contribution  to  the  formulation 
of  this  legislation,  especially  his  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  procurement 
reform  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition.  His  expertise 
was  a  true  asset  to  our  work. 

Senators  Humfhrey,  East.  Wilson, 
and  Denton  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  S.  2295  in  committee  and  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  their  fine 
woriL 

On  the  minority  side  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senators  Exon, 
I^vnr,  BiNGAMAN,  Glenn,  and  Dixon 
actively  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
and  debate  on  this  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  conunend  them  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  they  did.  Senators 
I^viN  and  Dixon  deserve  a  special 
note  of  thanks  for  their  efforts  in  the 
area  of  acquisition  reform  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  1 
of  the  32  sponsors  of  S.  2295.  a  bill 


that  will  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code  in  a  way  that  will  significantly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  my  more  than 
three  decades  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  this 
bill  is  probably  the  most  important 
piece  of  defense-related  legislation  to 
be  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  more  than  3  years  of  strong  biparti- 
san work  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  My  only  regret  is  that 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington  is  not  here  to  share  in  the 
credit  he  so  richly  deserves  for  assist- 
ing Senator  John  Tower  in  beginning 
the  review  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  culminated  in  this  bill 
so  successfully  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  our  outstanding  chairman. 
Senator  Goldwater. 

During  the  committee  review  of  this 
issue,  23  public  hearings  with  45  wit- 
nesses were  conducted.  Additionally, 
there  were  niunerous  private  meetings 
involving  hundreds  of  hours  of  discus- 
sion with  both  opponents  and  propo- 
nents. This  process  ensured  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  aspects  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment,  and  it  ensured 
that  all  sides  were  heard. 

This  was  followed  by  the  submission 
to  the  committee  of  a  staff  report  enti- 
tled "Defense  Organization:  The  Need 
for  Change."  This  staff  report  is  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  compila- 
tion of  data  about  our  national  securi- 
ty structure  ever  produced,  and  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
work  done  by  Jim  Locher,  Rick  Finn 
and  Jeff  Smith  preparing  this  report. 
Their  work  was  invaluable. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today  is  also  the  product  of  14  markup 
sessions  in  which  80  written  amend- 
ments were  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. Finidly.  this  biU  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  my  colleagues 
deserve  special  credit  for  their  work  on 
this  bill  that  I  just  mentioned  more 
than  any  others.  They  are  the  Honor- 
ale  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  and 
the  Honorable  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia. 
These  two  distinguished  gentlemen 
worked  tirelessly  to  produce  this  legis- 
lation. They  objectively  reviewed  all 
arguments  for  and  against  changing 
our  Defense  Establishment  over  many 
months.  The  Nation  will  long  be  in 
their  debt. 

Barry  Goldwater  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  term  of  office,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  His  career  has  been 
marked  by  many  successes,  and  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  will  mark  a  very 
important  place  in  history  for  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  very 
important  aspects  of  this  bill.  First  is 
the  strengthening  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 


of  Staff.  8.  2296  provides  for  a  Vloe 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  who  is 
the  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman,  and  it  designates  the 
Chairman  as  the  principal  military  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the 
President.  These  very  important  provi- 
sions should  improve  both  the  quality 
and  continuity  of  advice  provided  to 
our  civilian  leadership. 

The  second  important  aspect  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Throughout  the  hearings, 
one  theme  that  surfaced  repeatedly 
was  that  the  commanders  in  chief  of 
our  unified  and  specified  commands 
lacked  sufficient  authority  to  effec- 
tively accomplish  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  By  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
clearly  defined  chain  of  command 
within  the  warf  ighting  command,  the 
commanders  wlU  be  more  capable  of 
accomplishing  their  missions. 

The  third  important  provision  is 
that  the  committee  approved  in  princi- 
ple a  provision  to  create  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  This 
was  reconunended  by  the  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management  headed  by  Mr. 
Packard,  and  is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  previous  efforts  to  improve  the 
Department  of  Defense  procurement 
sjrstem. 

Mr.  President,  one  recommendation 
that  was  not  adopted,  however,  was 
the  deletion  of  the  positions  within 
the  military  departments  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  members  that  these  po- 
sitions should  continue  to  be  specified 
in  law— and  I  was  very  interested  in 
this,  and  offered  the  amendment  to 
that  effect— to  ensure  fair  representa- 
tion of  Guard  and  Reserve  issues 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  8.  2295  will  greatly 
improve  our  capability  to  defend  our 
great  Nation,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  his- 
toric legislation. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that 
if  Senator  Goldwater,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  had  never  done 
anything  in  the  Senate— and  of  course 
he  did  many  valuable  things— but 
sponsor  this  legislation,  head  it  up. 
guide  it  through  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  bring  it  to 
the  Senate,  his  service  would  have 
been  worthwhile  from  any  viewpoint. 

Again.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that 
he  did  on  this  committee.  And  I  regret 
he  is  leaving  the  Senate  this  year.  I 
am  sure  that  our  good  wishes  will  go 
with  him.  but  he  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  that  he  has  guided  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation through  this  body  that  any  Sen- 
ator will  have  ever  guided  pertaining 
to  armed  services. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  kind  words.  I 
might  dispute  him  a  bit  about  one  of 
the  best  things  I  have  ever  done.  I 
think  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  was  to 
convince  him  to  become  a  Republican. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  profusely  for 
that  last  remark. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  I  could 
do  the  same  for  you. 

[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  if  he  desires  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  point. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  pro- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  our  committee.  He  is  quite 
able  to  sit  there  and  guide  us  through 
the  morass  that  we  need  to  be  guided 
through.  We  accept  his  wisdom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  chairman. 
Between  him  and  Senator  Nunn  they 
have  guided  to  this  point  a  bill  which 
wUl  make  a  profound  difference  in  the 
way  our  military  is  organized. 

We  must  recognize  the  dominant  re- 
ality that  our  military  has  served  us 
well,  with  honor  and  distinction.  But 
there  is  another  reality— there  have 
been  occasions  when  our  services  have 
acted  as  four  separate  units  rather 
than  as  one  team. 

The  reordering  of  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  among  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  will  do  much  to  focus, 
rationalize  and  coordinate  our  strate- 
gic priorities.  It  will  integrate  the 
operational  planning  and  the  oper- 
ational capabilities  of  the  military 
services.  We  have  made  changes 
before  in  our  defense  organization,  but 
none  so  important  as  these. 

Since  1947  we  have  made  several 
changes  in  the  organization  and  au- 
thorities of  the  defense  Department  as 
circumstances  dictated.  But  despite 
these  evolutionary  changes  in  re- 
sponse to  perceived  wealuiesses  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  there  have  been  a 
series  of  events  that  have  raised,  and 
continue  to  raise,  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  military 
organization  to  coordinate  and  direct 
our  military  forces  to  a  common  end, 
especially  when  the  services  need  to 
work  together. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  perspec- 
tive, we  can  look  back  to  25  years  ago 
this  spring.  I  speak  of  that  iU-fated  ad- 
venture called  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And. 


shortly  thereafter,  began  our  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam— a  commitment 
which  grew  and  became  the  Nation's 
longest  and  most  divisive  war.  A  war  of 
the  "best  and  the  brightest"  in  which 
we  seemed  to  be  unable  to  harmonize 
our  political  ends  and  military  means, 
and  despite  our  enormous  resources, 
were  unable  to  conclude  the  war  on  fa- 
vorable terms. 

Where  and  how  we  went  wrong  in 
Vietnam  will  be  debated  for  years  to 
come,  but  surely  some  of  the  blame 
must  rest  in  the  way  the  defense  es- 
tablishment defined  and  articulated 
our  interests  -and  military  options  in 
Vietnam. 

Through  the  1960*s,  the  1970's  and 
even  today,  incidents  involving  U.S. 
forces  have  illuminated  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  ability  of  our  military 
to  respond  to  unexpected,  urgent 
crises  in  a  coordinated  way.  There  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  a 
navy  ship  captured  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans in  1968.  despite  the  presence 
only  minutes  away  of  United  States 
air  and  naval  forces.  A  failure  of  the 
command  structure,  they  say. 

Then,  there  was  the  Son  Tay  raid— a 
beautiful,  planned  and  excuted  raid  to 
release  prisoners  from  a  prison  in 
North  Vietnam.  But  the  prisoners  had 
been  gone  for  weeks.  A  failure  of  intel- 
ligence, they  say. 

And  then  there  was  Beirut,  with  a 
confused  chain  of  responsibility,  and 
Grenada,  which  we  won  despite  terri- 
ble gaps  in  intelligence  and  critical 
failures  of  coordination. 

Each  of  these  incidents  is  easily  ex- 
plainable by  the  uncertainties,  the 
frictions  and  the  fog  of  war.  Besides 
we  are  accustomed  to  these  mishaps. 
Remember,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1941,  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
went  to  bed  in  Hawaii  confident  that 
the  other  was  awake  and  watching. 
The  next  morning  the  awful  truth  of 
our  lack  of  service  cooperation  became 
tragically  evident.  More  than  2000 
died  on  that  day  of  infamy.  You  may. 
also  recall  that  the  Navy  shot  down  a 
battalion  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
into  the  sea  during  the  invasion  of 
Sicily  in  the  summer  of  1943.  There 
were  other  instances. 

Today,  however,  we  live  in  a  more 
dangerous  world  where  events  move 
very  quickly  and  if  we  do  not  do  it 
right  the  first  time,  we  probably  will 
not  get  a  second  chance.  We  can  no 
longer  mak^  it  up  as  we  go  along.  And 
muddling  through  will  cost  more  lives 
and  treasure. 

One  hundred  years  from  now.  others 
will  look  back  on  this  moment  and 
consider  what  we  are  doing  here  as  a 
normal  and  proper  consequence  of  the 
evolution  of  the  relationship  between 
the  military  and  political  functions  of 
the  government.  It  is  not.  This  bill  is 
the  consequence  of  a  fortimate  coming 
together  of  two  Senators  from  differ- 
ent parties,  blessed  with  unique  vision. 


statesmanship  and  dedication.  I  speak 
of  Senators  Goldwater  and  Numr. 
Without  their  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance, this  bill  would  not  have  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

I  congratulate  Senators  Goldwater 
and  NuNW  on  their  historic,  compre- 
hensive effort.  This  bill  is  a  testament 
to  their  total  commitment  to  this  Na- 
tion's security  and  it  is  a  monument  to 
them  both. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  them  in  these  deliberations  on 
our  defense  reorganization.  The  com- 
mittee has  meticulously  examined  and 
considered  every  issue.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  a  wide  range  of  views.  We 
have  listened  to  generals  and  admirals, 
currently  serving  and  retired.  We  have 
listened  to  senior  civilian  leaders  of 
the  Defense  Department,  present  and 
former.  We  have  listened  to  political 
scientists  and  historians.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  historical  record. 

The  result  is  a  clear  consensus  that 
major  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
way  we  manage  our  military  affairs. 
These  changes  are  not  necessary 
simply  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Defense  Department,  but  are  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Our  deliberations  confirmed  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  mili- 
tary services,  and  indeed,  the  Congress 
in  our  organizational  and  management 
responsibilities  have  focused  largely 
on  the  individual  components  of  our 
defense  establishment:  numbers  of 
people;  numbers  and  costs  of  ships; 
aircraft  and  helicopters;  the  military 
compensation  and  retirement  system; 
and  military  procurement.  Now  all  of 
these  components  are  essential  to  our 
military  strength.  All  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  what  is  more  critical  is 
how  all  of  these  components  come  to- 
gether and  support  the  wartime  mis- 
sions of  our  combat  conunands.  Do  we 
have  the  right  mix  and  number  of 
forces  to  accomplish  the  defense  of 
Central  Europe?  Can  we  sustain  them? 

Can  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
work  together  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion, or  will  they  fumble  about  as  oc- 
curred in  Grenada  where  the  Army 
forces  on  the  ground  were  unable  to 
communicate  with  the  Navy  for  fire 
support  because  their  radios  were 
inoperative;  where  our  intelligence  was 
unaware  that  there  was  a  second 
campus  of  the  medical  school  with 
American  students  present.  Then 
there  was  the  lack  of  a  clear  chain  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  for 
the  security  of  the  marines  in  their 
barracks  in  Beirut.  At  present  we  only 
address  these  problems  after  the  fact. 

These  may  seem  to  be  small  matters 
in  a  world  threatened  by  nuclear  holo- 
caust. They  are  not.  Battles  and  lives 
are  lost  by  omissions,  by  unclear 
orders,  by  lack  of  coordination.  When 
battles  are  lost,  then,  in  the  end.  so 
are  wars.  We  thought  we  adequately 


unified  our  military  forces  in  the  Na- 
UouJ  Security  Act  of  1947.  We  did 
not. 

Our    military    priorities    have    re- 
mained confused.  Perhaps  this  uncer- 
tainty did  not  matter  so  much  when 
we  have  nuclear  dominance  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  when  the  Soviet 
Union's     military     capabilities     were 
much  less  than  they  are  now.  Today, 
we  face  a  Soviet  Union  well  armed 
with  the  most  modem  equipment.  As  a 
case  in  point,  25  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Navy  had  limited  blue  water  experi- 
ence and  capability  and  was  a  threat 
easily  countered  by  the  United  States 
Navy.  Today,  after  25  years  of  invest- 
ment the  Soviet  Navy  has  a  global 
reach   of  significant   proportion   and 
poses  a  threat  to  our  naval  forces.  The 
same   is   equally   true  of   the   Soviet 
Army  and  Air  Force.  I  make  this  point 
because  we  as  a  nation  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  hard  task  of  establishing 
strategic   priorities   and   shaping   our 
military  forces  accordingly.  Opinions 
differ  on  whether  the  Nation  needs  13 
or  15  Navy  carrier  battle  groups.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  the  difference 
in  procurement  costs  between  13  and 
15  battle  groups  is  somewhere  between 
$20  and  $30  billion.  When  we  make  de- 
cisions on  these  matters  without  the 
benefit  of  a  careful  analysis  of  our 
military  priorities,  we  endanger  our  se- 
curity and  waste  money. 

The  new  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities that  we  have  assigned  to  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
help  us  to  define  these  choices.  The 
result  will  be  a  military  organization 
that  Is  both  more  coordinated  and  effi- 
cient In  meeting  the  Nation's  security 
needs. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  what 
changes  we  have  made  in  the  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Today,  the  Chairman  is  first  among 
equals  among  the  service  chiefs.  He 
serves  as  a  collective  spokesman  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  reflects 
corporate  advice.  He  directs  the  Joint 
Staff  in  response  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He  has  no 
deputy  to  assist  him  or  assume  his  re- 
sponsibilities when  he  is  absent. 

What  have  we  done?  We  have  estab- 
lished the  Chairman  as  the  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have 
charged  the  Chairman  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  recommenda- 
tions on  strategy  and  military  force 
structure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  have  made  the  Chairman  responsi- 
ble for  contingency  planning,  for  the 
conduct  of  Joint  training  and  joint 
operational  doctrine.  To  assist  the 
Chairman,  we  have  created  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— and  we  have  made 
him  senior  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  serv- 
ices. Further  to  assist  the  Chairman  in 
his  new  responsibUltles.  the  bill  pro- 


vides that  the  Joint  Staff  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man wiU  now  have  his  own  staff,  inde- 
pendent of  the  service  staffs,  to  help 
him  formulate  strategic  advice. 

This  clarification  of  authority  and 
responsibility  will  extend  beyond 
Washington  to  our  field  commanders. 
Today  our  field  commanders  have  the 
responsibiillty  for  planning  the  coordi- 
nated employment  of  the  military 
forces  under  their  command  in  the 
event  of  war.  Yet  these  field  com- 
manders, today,  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  Insure  that  their 
subordinate  forces  are  trained,  orga- 
nized, or  loglstlcally  capable  of  sup- 
porting their  war  plans. 

This  lack  of  authority  for  field  com- 
manders has  been  long  recognized  as  a 
serious  weakness  In  our  ability  to  pre- 
pare for  combat  operations.  With  ap- 
proval of  this  bin.  field  commanders 
will  have  the  necessary  authority  to 
direct  their  subordinate  commanders 
of  all  services  to  fully  support  all  of 
the  field  commander's  operational  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  other 
steps.  We  have  reduced  the  power  of 
the  individual  service  chiefs.  We  did 
this  to  strengthen  the  whole— to 
strengthen  the  glue  that  holds  our 
military  together.  The  service  chiefs 
act  as  military  advisers  when,  and  only 
when,  they  request  that  their  diver- 
gent views  be  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  in 
instances  when  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  desire  their  views.  In  all 
other  Instances,  they  advise  the  Chair- 
man. President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenses. Our  deliberations  were  specific 
and  clear  on  this  point. 

We  have  not  given  the  Chairman  the 
power  to  command  military  forces,  or 
to  issue  orders  in  his  own  name.  Most 
Importantly,  we  clearly  prohibit  It. 
The  Issue  of  the  Chairman's  command 
authority  was  specifically  addressed 
and  explicitly  resolved.  The  direction 
of  combatant  forces  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President.  This  Is  essential  to  civil- 
ian control,  particularly  when  we  are 
strengthening  the  Chairman  in  other 
ways  as  we  are  in  the  legislation. 

We  have  strengthened  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  In  a  nimiber  of 
ways.  First,  we  focus  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  strategic  plan- 
ning and  military  operations  In  a 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
instead  of  In  the  corporate  body  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  thus  making  advice  re- 
ceived by  the  President  more  relevant, 
more  timely,  more  crisp,  and  thereby 
making  the  task  of  civilian  oversight 
easier  for  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Second,  as  Indicated,  we  specifically 
prohibit  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  being  placed  In 
the  chain  of  command.  I  offered  this 
language  so  there  would  be  no  doubt. 


no  confusion  on  this  critical  point 
Again  if  we  are  to  strengthen  the 
Chairman,  as  we  should,  we  must  also 
place  clear  limits  on  his  power.  I  shall 
be  offering  additional  language  on  the 
floor  on  this  chain  of  command  issue, 
which  I  believe  is  going  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Just  one  word  on  that  amendment 
and  I  can  save  time  later  on  by  strik- 
ing it  now. 

In  the  process  of  clarifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol. Mr.  President,  the  committee 
sought  to  emphasize  and  make  clear 
this  central  fact:  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  does  not  have  an  Inde- 
pendent or  operational  role  within  the 
chain  of  command. 

That  Is  not  a  new  situation.  Under 
current  law,  the  Chairman  is  not  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  command  either, 
but  out  there  In  the  field,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  on  this  point. 
Given  the  scope  of  the  new  powers 
which  this  bill  grants  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  Is  critical  that 
we  emphasize  and  continually  clarify 
the  Chairman's  role  relative  to  the 
chain  of  command. 

That  Is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
troubled  by  one  phrase  which  appears 
In  section  163(b)  of  the  bill  which  says 
that  'the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  direct  the  charmel  of 
command  communications  to  run  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff." 

Now  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  that  Is  the  only  time  the 
term  "channel  of  command"  appears 
in  the  bUl.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  is  the  only  time  the 
term  appears  in  any  bill  related  to  the 
military  command  structure.  In  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  military 
leaders  and  military  experts,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  Is  the  first  time  they 
have  even  heard  of  the  term  "channel 
of  command." 

I  am  not,  of  course,  opposed  to  creat- 
ing new  terms;  but  In  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  emphasize  and  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  is  not  In  the  chain 
of  command,  I  think  it  is  a  critical  mis- 
take to  place  him  In  a  "channel  of 
command."  The  term  'channel  of 
command"  has  no  referent  within  the 
professional  literature;  as  a  result,  it's 
interpretation  is  uncerUln.  To  elimi- 
nate any  ambiguity  and  to  increase 
the  prospects  that  this  bill  will  achieve 
its  intention.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  term  "channel  of 
command."  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  of  course  still  direct 
"communications  to  run  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  •  •  •  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff."  No  disruption  of  the  communi- 
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cation  process  will  be  produced.  But 
my  amendment  wUl  make  it  clear  that 
the  fact  that  communication  flows 
through  the  Chairman  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  in  the  chain  of  conmiand  or 
the  channel  of  command— whatever 
that  might  be  interpreted  to  mean. 

Given  the  new  power  that  we  are 
conferring  on  the  Chairman,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  also  make  clear  the  re- 
straints under  which  he  must  oper- 
ate—the constraints  of  civilian  controL 
This  amendment  will  allow  us  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  civilian  control 
without  in  any  way  threatening  the 
other  goals  we  hope  to  achieve 
through  this  bill. 

Third,  in  that  same  concern  for 
strong  and  unquestioned  civilian  con- 
trol of  our  military,  I  proposed  that 
the  term  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  expire  6  months  after 
the  accession  of  a  new  President  to 
office.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee accepted  this  proposal.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  insure  that  no 
President  would  be  encumbered  with  a 
Chairman,  no  matter  how  competent, 
no  matter  how  popular,  who  was  not 
of  the  President's  liking.  The  6-month 
period  permits  the  President  and  the 
Chairman  to  develop  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  their  respective  views. 
Should  the  President  desire  to  keep 
the  incumbent  Chairman,  as  he  often 
wHl:  he.  of  course,  can  reappoint  him. 

This  provision  does  not  "politicize" 
the  position  of  the  Chairman.  I  have 
great  regard  for  the  integrity  of  our 
senior  military  officers.  I  find  it 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  senior  offi- 
cer would  alter  his  fundamental  views 
to  curry  favor  with  a  President.  Fail- 
ure to  formally  end  the  Chairman's 
teniue  upon  the  occasion  of  a  new 
President  means  that  the  President's 
replacement  of  a  Chairman  which  he. 
or  course,  may  do  at  any  time,  be- 
comes a  highly  political  act  in  itself 
and  subject  to  controversy.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  so  encumbered 
with  possible  political  controversy  in 
the  selection  of  his  principal  military 
adviser. 

This  amendment  was  intended  to 
avoid  placing  the  President  in  a  politi- 
cal bind— its  Intention  is  to  avoid  po- 
UUdzing  the  office. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  address 
the  questions  of  the  Jomt  Staff. 

Some  with  little  knowledge  of  this 
bill  and  less  knowledge  of  history  may 
declare  that  we  have  created  a  general 
staff  similar  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
and  German  general  staffs.  We  have 
not.  The  German  staff  was  not  an  or- 
ganizational phenomenon.  The 
German  general  staff,  which  was  not  a 
national  military  staff,  was  a  creation 
of  the  German  Army.  Through  a 
highly  competitive  process  officers 
were  selected  and  trained  as  members 
of  the  general  staff.  Their  careers 
were  monitored  and  developed  sepa- 
rately from  the  large  majority  of  the 


officers  in  the  German  Army.  They 
were  the  elite  of  the  German  Army. 
Whether  one  approves  or  disapproves 
of  this  procedure,  we  have  not  created 
such  an  elite  corps  of  officers  in  our 
military.  Officers  assigned  to  Joint 
Staff  positions  whether  in  Washington 
or  elsewhere  will  be  assigned  by  their 
parent  services  from  among  all  the  of- 
ficers available  and  qualified  for  such 
assignments. 

However,  realizing  that  talent  goes 
where  the  power  is,  we  can  expect  that 
services  in  recognition  of  the  Chair- 
man's new  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities will  surely  result  in  assignment  of 
highly  qualified  officers  to  the  Joint 
Staff. 

This  country  has  been  blessed  with  a 
professional  military  who  have  accept- 
ed, observed,  cherished  the  concept  of 
civilian  control.  Through  bad  times 
and  good,  the  military  have  never 
threatened  this  Republic.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  they  ever  will. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  about  what  I 
consider  to  be  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  legislation.  We 
should  make  one  other  significant  or- 
ganizational change.  In  recognition  of 
the  need  to  get  better  control  and  ac- 
countability in  our  procurement  proc- 
ess, we  should  create  a  new  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Procurement. 

One  word  on  section  503:  Section  503 
of  this  biU  repeals  certain  reporting, 
notification  and  study  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. As  my  colleagues  will  note  by 
studsring  section  503,  we  are  repealing 
all  reporting,  notification,  and  study 
requirements  in  law,  except  those  we 
exempt  from  repeal.  It  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  to  repeal  unnec- 
essary reporting  requirements  rather 
than  exempting  valid  reporting  re- 
quirements from  repeal.  We  are  not 
absolutely  certain  we  know  which  and 
how  many  reporting  requirements  we 
are  deleting  by  this  legislative  ap- 
proach. But  we  do  know  what  we  are 
retaining.  We  will  be  retaining  135  re- 
porting requirements,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  have  preserved  the  most 
important  ones  to  insure  adequate 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  not  forgoing  the 
right  to  assert  our  oversight  responsi- 
bilities over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  repealing  these  report  re- 
quirements. Certifications  and  studies 
are  a  very  valid  and  useful  tool  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  oversight  and  di- 
rection for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Not  all  study  or  certification  re- 
quirements are  bad.  But  there  have 
been  some  excesses. 

Congress  will  and  should  continue  to 
ask  DOD  to  study  key  problems.  We 
will  continue  to  use  notifications  and 
certifications  as  means  of  insiuing 
adequate  congressional  oversight  over 
the  Defense  Department.  Section  503 


does  not  prevent  Congress  from  man- 
dating future  reporting,  notlflcation, 
and  certification  requirements.  And.  of 
course,  we  are  not  limited  to  statute, 
we  have  used  successfully  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  reports  accompanying 
committee  bills  or  conference  reports 
for  this  purpose.  We  will,  however, 
follow  a  higher  standard  than  in 
recent  years  before  we  impose  these 
requirements  on  the  Defense  Depvt- 
ment. 

One  final  point:  We  on  this  commit- 
tee have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill.  It  has  not  been  easy.  It  has  taken 
patience  and  understanding.  But  the 
process  has  worked.  We  have  ham- 
mered out  legislation  that  promises  to 
make  our  military  organization  more 
effective  in  peace  and  in  war.  Congress 
will  have  done  its  legislative  part  when 
it  passes  this  biU. 

Then  it  will  be  up  to  others.  What- 
ever their  misgivings,  the  military  and 
civilian  leaders  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment need  to  accommodate  to  the 
changes  Congress  wiU  make.  Without 
their  willing  professional  support,  our 
accomplishments  will  be  frustrated.  I 
am  confident  that  these  leaders  will 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  this 
new  organization  works.  By  doing  so. 
they  will  be  serving  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  those  who  have  served  this 
country  in  days  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  may  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  at  this  point 
whether  or  not  there  are  others  who 
are  waiting  that  he  knows  of. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
may  do  whatever  he  wants.  By  the 
way,  we  have  reviewed  the  amendment 
he  wants  to  make  and  we  find  nothing 
objectionable  to  it,  so  any  time  he 
wants  to  push  that,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  two 
of  my  colleagues  are  here  waiting  to 
make  statements. 

I  thank  my  chairman.  I  thank  my 
dear  friend  from  Arizona  for  his  nice 
remarks  about  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  S.  2296, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986  represents  a  major 
step  toward  acliieving  a  sound,  tough, 
and  smart  defense  capability. 

This  bill  reflects  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  its  principal  authors,  Sena- 
tors GOLDWATER  and  Nuim,  and  its  co- 
sponsors,  including  myself,  that  more 
and  more  money  is  not  the  solution  to 
meeting  the  defense  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senators  Goldwater  and 
NtJWM  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  United 
States  not  only  for  conducting  exhaus- 
tive and  extensive  hearings  but  also 
for  finally  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
Senate  in  a  comprehensive  legislative 
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pti^age.  I  recaU  when  Senators  first 
began  kxAlng  at  this  issue  because  of 
the  omoems  expressed  by  so  many  of 
us  about  the  organization  of  our 
armed  servloes.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
these  issues  brought  into  one  package 
for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  defense  budg- 
ets have  mounted,  redundancy  and  du- 
plication within  the  armed  services 
have  grown,  bureaucracies  have  flour- 
ished, waste  has  increased,  and  our  na- 
tional defense  structure  has  become 
hidebound  and  ponderous.  Rather 
than  producing  the  flexible,  respon- 
sive, and  cohesive  fighting  force  we 
need,  the  current  system  of  civilian 
management  and  military  leadership 
in  the  Pentagon  has  fed  interservice 
rivalries  which  have  undermined  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces  on 
the  battlefield.  We  saw  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  this  rigidity  and  confusion  in 
the  way  the  Grenada  operation  was 
carried  out. 

Over  25  years  ago.  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  recognized  the  problem 
facing  military  organizations  in  the 
modem  era  when  he  stated: 

"Separate  ground,  sea  and  air  warfare  ia 
gone  forever.  If  ever  again  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  war,  we  will  fight  in  all  elements 
with  all  senrlces  as  one  single  concentrated 
effort.  Peacetime  preparatory  organization- 
al activity  must  conform  to  this  fact.  Strate- 
gic and  tactical  planning  must  be  complete- 
ly unified  *  *  *  combat  forces  organized  Into 
unified  commands  singly  led  and  prepared 
to  fight  as  one  regardless  of  service. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  over 
25  years  later,  our  experience  in  the 
Iran  hostage  rescue  mission  and  in  the 
recent  invasion  of  Grenada  proved 
that  our  forces  were  "not  prepared  to 
fight  as  one  regardless  of  service."  the 
criterion  laid  down  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall 
that  during  the  United  States  invasion 
of  Grenada  the  Army's  soldiers  on  the 
ground  could  not  communicate  with 
the  Navy  and  Marine  pilots  overhead 
when  they  needed  aerial  support  be- 
cause they  used  different  frequencies 
for  air-to-ground  communications. 
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By  now  we  have  aU  heard  the  story 
of  the  Army  officer,  a  man  who 
wanted  to  communicate  with  them  but 
found  no  way  that  he  could,  who  final- 
ly walked  down  the  street  to  a  public 
phone  booth  in  a  country  we  were 
then  invading.  The  officer  pulled  out 
his  AT&ifT  credit  card  and  used  it  to 
call  back  to  his  base  in  North  Carolina 
to  ask  if  someone  might  help  to  co- 
ordinate naval  air  support  for  his  posi- 
tion on  the  ground,  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  well  advised  for  the  Navy  to 
bomb  the  target  and  not  his  own 
forces. 

Now,  this  might  be  funny  and  might 
m^e  a  great  ad  for  AT&T  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  American  lives  were 
on  the  line,  or  if  the  American  taxpay- 


er had  not  Invested  over  $1  trillion  on 
the  current  6-year  defense  program. 

A  major  reason  for  poor  perform- 
ance on  the  battlefield  can  be  traced 
to  the  current  structure  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  PresenUy,  it  is  a 
"horsetrading"  system  which  tends  to 
make  Important  decisions  and  divide 
up  defense  resources  on  the  basis  of 
individual  service  needs  rather  than 
on  the  integrated  requirements  of  a 
balanced  fighting  force  composed  of 
sea.  land,  and  air  elements. 

I  remember  what  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  said: 

A  chief  cannot  be  expected  to  argue  for 
additional  aircraft  carriers,  army  divisions, 
or  air  force  wings  when  constructing  a  serv- 
ice budget  and  then  agree  in  the  Joint  forum 
that  such  programs  should  be  dropped  In 
favor  of  another  service's  programs. 

The  result.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
JCS  frequently  acts  more  as  a  negoti- 
ating forum  in  which  each  service 
seeks  to  maximize  its  budget  position 
through  l>argainlng.  Rather  than 
giving  unified  military  advice  to  the 
President  and  integrated  planning 
guidance  to  the  Individual  services,  it 
reaches  positions  by  negotiating  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  consensus  in  which 
each  member  supports  the  claims  of 
the  others:  I  wiU  scratch  your  back, 
you  scratch  mine. 

Not  only  do  the  resiilts  come  out 
with  an  amazing  need,  where  each 
service  needs  Just  about  a  third  of  the 
budget  but  the  results  have  been  weak 
planning,  divided  strategy,  and  advice 
at  the  lowest  common  denominator 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  JCS's  per- 
formance has  often  been  Judged  to  be 
inadequate  by  senior  civilian  leaders. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  as 
well  as  many  retired  military  officers, 
including  former  members  of  the  JCS. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  for  example,  testified  that  rec- 
ommendations from  the  JCS  during 
his  tenure  were  "almost  without  ex- 
ception either  not  useful  or  the  re- 
verse of  being  helpful.  That  is  being 
worse  than  nothing."  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  Schlesinger 
said  of  the  JCS  that  the  "preferred 
advice  is  generally  Irrelevant,  normally 
unread  and  almost  always  disregard- 
ed." Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  stated  that  "the  concern 
of  the  service  chiefs  is  the  futiu%  of 
their  services.  Their  incentive  is  more 
to  enhance  the  weapons  they  have 
under  their  exclusive  control  than  to 
plan  overall  defense  policy." 

Mr.  President,  the  current  system  of 
JCS  management  lacks  strong  leader- 
ship, accountability,  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today  would  implement 
Harry  Truman's  adage  "the  buck  stops 
here"  by  designating  the  Chairman  of 
the  JCS  as  the  principal  military  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  the  Secrets^  of 
Defense,  and  the  National  Seciulty 
Coimcil. 


Armed  with  this  statute,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  JCS  would  no  longer  be 
limited  to  reoondllng  the  views  of  his 
coequal  colleagues.  Rather,  he  will  at 
last  have  the  duty  and  the  authority 
to  settle  disputes  among  the  Chiefs  In 
a  clear  and  decisive  manner  consistent 
with  the  overall  interests  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  parochi- 
al Interests  of  each  of  the  rival  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  under  this  legisiation. 
the  Joint  Staff —those  officers  detailed 
from  the  individual  services  to  provide 
staff  support  to  the  Chiefs— will  work 
directly  for  the  Chairman  rather  than 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  whole.  For 
over  30  years,  the  Joint  Staff  has 
tended  to  woric  less  for  a  national  or 
unified  defense  strategy,  than  for  the 
strategy  of  the  service  to  which  they 
belong,  be  it  Aimy,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marines.  Giving  the  Chairman  overall 
control  of  the  staff  wiU  help  give  real 
meaning  to  the  word  "Joint." 

This  legislation  would  do  more  than 
Just  strengthen  the  JCS.  For  the  first 
time,  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
major  unified  commands— those  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  service— will 
be  given  the  authority  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  their  theatre.  This 
legislation  will  enable  the  theater 
commanders  to  exercise  major  influ- 
ence on  military  strategy,  to  control 
the  training  of  personnel  under  their 
command,  and  to  contribute  to  deci- 
sions on  the  procurement  of  weapons 
sjrstems.  At;  last,  the  men  who  would 
have  to  do  the  fighting  will  have  some 
say  in  what  we  buy  for  them  to  use  on 
the  battlefield.  Equally  important, 
this  biU  will  provide  unified  command- 
ers with  real  authority  over  individual 
service  commanders  below  them.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  past,  some  individ- 
ual service  commanders  have  under- 
mined the  authority  of  their  theater 
CINC8  by  responding  more  to  the 
needs,  wishes,  and  requirements  of 
their  own  service  chiefs. 

A  renewed  strengthening  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  theater  commanders  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  overcome  a  key 
problem  identified  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff 
report,  "Defense  Organization,  the 
Need  for  Change": 

The  United  States  does  not  have  major 
combatant  commands  that  can  provide  ef- 
fective, unified  action  across  the  spectrum 
of  military  missions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  we  get 
that. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  close 
by  saying  that  I  have  only  addressed 
two  issues  of  the  most  significant 
problems  dealt  with  in  this  important 
legislation.  There  are  many  more.  The 
key  point  to  remember  is  that  in  its  to- 
taUty,  the  Goldwater/Nunn  bill  would 
allow  us  to  get  more  for  our  defense 
dollars,  and  to  defend  our  Nation's  in- 
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terests  In  a  more  efficient,  effective 
manner.  We  all  want  a  tougher,  smart- 
er defense.  We  have  all  given  speeches 
saying  that.  Today  we  are  offered  an 
opportunity  to  make  serious  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

I  want  to  again  thank  Senator  Golo- 
WATKR  and  Senator  Ntnra,  who  have 
spent  so  much  time  In  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  Senate 
floor  on  a  totally— I  was  going  to  say 
bipartisan  basis.  They  really  bring  it 
here  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  They 
bring  it  with  the  interest  of  the  coim- 
try  first  and  foremost.  They  have  ren- 
dered a  tremendous  service  to  the 
Nation,  and  all  Americans  are  indebt- 
ed to  them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AHDTDIIXNT  HO.  1837 

(PuriMse:  Delete  section  114  pertaining  to 

the  command  structure  for  nailitary  forces 

in  Alaska) 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1827: 

On  pace  33,  strike  lines  16  through  24. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  strike  a  provision  of 
this  bill  which  proposes  repeal  of  ap- 
propriation language  relating  to  the 
Alaska  command  structure. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
there  was  an  Alaska  Command,  an  or- 
ganization that  had  grown  out  of  the 
'  experience  of  World  War  II.  As  we  en- 
tered World  War  II,  we  had  complete 
disimity  for  Alaska  forces,  no  unifying 
command  structure,  and  it  was  after 
World  War  n  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  created  this  unified  command 
for  Alaska. 

In  the  early  1970's  Alaskans  were 
told  that  the  United  States  was  going 
to  do  away  with  unified  commands, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mand, after  it  was  disestablished, 
there  was  a  joint  task  force  created  to 
become  effective  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Strangely  enough, 
there  are  now  more  unified  commands 
than  there  were  when  the  Unified 
Alaska  Command  was  disestablished. 
To  me,  Alaska's  strategic  importance 
is  even  greater  now  than  it  was  when 
there  was  a  unified  command.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's  com- 
ments in  reference  to  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Alaska.  He  said,  "He  who 
controls  Alaska  could  control  the 
world." 

We  have  increasing  military  activity 
in  Alaska.  Although  we  have  half  the 


coastline  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
no  floating  navy  in  Alaska  anymore, 
with  the  closure  of  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Base  which  came  soon  after  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  unified  command. 
But  there  is  a  Navy  presence  at  Adak 
in  the  Aleutian  chain.  Without  notice 
to  Alaskans  several  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  naval  installations 
in  Adak  to  the  Pacific  Command  in 
Hawaii.  Army  and  Air  Force  units 
report  through  entirely  different  orga- 
nization chains. 

We  are  perhaps  more  sensitive  to 
this  organization  disunity  issue  than 
other  Americans  because  Alaska  was 
invaded  in  World  War  II,  as  I  believe 
all  present  realize.  We  have  a  proximi- 
ty to  Russia  that  no  one  understands 
unless  they  have  lived  in  Alaska.  At 
one  point,  there  are  but  3  miles  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Constantly  we  have  reports  of  the 
Bear  bombers  overflying  our  air  space, 
and  we  have  had  our  vessels  seized  and 
taken  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  repeatedly  reported  to  the 
Senate  the  changes  in  the  Soviet 
structure,  the  continual  movement  of 
the  Soviet  military  power  eastward 
across  the  Urals  and  out  to  the  Pacific. 
Now  there  are  57  Soviet  Army  divi- 
sions in  the  Soviet  far  east.  The  Soviet 
Pacific  Navy  is  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  United  States  Navy  worldwide. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  strategic 
importance  of  Alaska,  it  is  now  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  a  joint  task 
force.  Instead  of  going  back  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  unified  command  for  Alaska, 
Alaska  be  made  part  of  the  Pacific 
Command,  imder  CINCPAC,  in 
HawaU. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  heard  of 
that,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  four- 
star  Air  Force  position  in  Hawaii. 
There  were  not  considered  to  be 
enough  units  under  the  Air  Force  in 
Hawaii,  so  the  decision  was  made  to 
attach  the  Alaska  Air  Command  to 
CINCPAC  so  that  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  a  four-star  Air 
Force  general  there.  Naturally,  I  did 
comment  on  that  a  little.  I  have  com- 
mented also  on  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
Southern  Command  In  Panama  for  de- 
fense of  the  Latin  American  region,  a 
unified  command,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  have  a  unified  command  for  defense 
of  Alaska. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  God  forbid 
that  we  will  ever  live  to  see  world  war 
III.  But  I  caU  the  attention  of  every- 
one here  to  the  fact  that  every  scenar- 
io I  have  read  about  world  war  III 
starts  in  Alaska,  and  I  challenge  every- 
one to  go  back  and  read  them. 

The  notion  that  we  should  be  made 
another  element  of  the  command  in 
the  Pacific,  when  our  role  is  the  stra- 
tegic one  in  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, completely  is  foreign  to  Alas- 
kan thinking.  I  believe  we  should  look 


to  the  fact  that  Alaska  Is  strategic  in 
the  military  sense.  It  is  also  strategic 
in  the  sense  of  raw  materials.  We  send 
2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from 
Alaska  to  what  we  call  the  south  48. 
That  is  more  oil  than  we  Import  now 
from  the  Middle  East.  Yet,  it  was  only 
4  years  ago  that  we  created  the  Cen- 
tral Command,  another  Department 
of  Defense  imlfied  command,  to 
defend  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  will  do  that  here, 
as  I  have  discussed  this  with  my  good 
friend  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  he  will  accept  this  amendment. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place,  in 
my  judgment,  to  argue  what  should  or 
should  not  be  the  command  structure 
for  Alaska.  I  sponsored  a  provision  in 
the  appropriations  bill  last  year,  in 
order  to  assure  that  we  would  be  con- 
sulted before  there  is  a  change  in  the 
command  structure  for  Alaska. 

Section  8106  of  PubUc  Law  99-190, 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1986  States  "None  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  act  may 
be  used  to  alter  the  command  struc- 
ture for  military  forces  in  Alaska." 

I  will  say  this  to  the  Senate:  There  is 
no  other  delegation,  from  any  State  in 
the  Union,  that  has  supported  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  defense 
initiatives  of  this  country  more  than 
have  the  delegations  from  Alaska.  We 
have  been  united  in  this.  But  if  we  are 
to  find  a  time  once  again  when  we  are 
not  longer  consulted  about  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  the  defense  struc- 
ture that  relates  to  Alaska,  I  can 
assvire  the  Senate  that,  for  one,  this 
Senator's  opinion  would  change  drasti- 
cally. 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to 
\>e  heard  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Alaska  is  not  just  another  iso- 
lated outpost  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  consider  Alaska  to  be  a  very 
strategic  portion  of  the  defense  instal- 
lations of  the  United  States,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  here,  I  hope  I  will  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  regaitl  to  the  organizations  of 
that  Department  as  they  affect  my 
State.  Repealing  the  appropriation 
prohibition  would  not  brliig  about  the 
consultation  I  seek. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  if  he  has  offered 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  section  in  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  is  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Hi.  President.  I  say  with 
regard  to  this  amendment  that  I  will 
not  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  In  a  position,   nor  inclined,   to 


debate  what  the  appropriate  command 
structure  should  be  in  Alaslta.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  knows  a  great 
deal  about  that  subject. 

The  point  of  the  committee  in  this 
provision  was  to  remain  consistent 
with  our  overall  thrust  in  this  reorga- 
nization legislation,  and  that  is  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  the  ap- 
propriate authority  to  determine  the 
command  structiu-e  of  our  military 
forces.  We  did  not,  nor  do  we  now, 
want  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  basic  decisions 
about  which  forces  are  assigned  to 
which  command.  That  is  a  construc- 
tional responsibility,  as  I  view  it,  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  instructions  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  I  gave  our  very  capable 
staff  were  to  go  through  the  law  of 
the  recent  years,  as  well  as  going  way 
back,  and  to  clean  up  those  provisions 
of  the  law  that  are  inconsistent  with 
these  basic  principles. 

The  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  restore  by  this  amend- 
ment basically  precludes  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  from  making  changes 
in  the  command  structure  in  Alaska. 
We  believe  that  that  provision  is  in- 
consistent with  the  thnist  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  a  major  problem,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a 
major  problem. 

I  believe  that  close  constitutional  ex- 
amination of  that  provision  would 
result  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  constitutionally  empowered  to 
decide  what  forces  are  assigned  where, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  come  to  a 
constitutional  issue.  If  we  are  into  a 
war,  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  would  be  able  to  shift  and 
assign  forces  in  whatever  way  he  be- 
lieved to  be  most  effective.  Congress 
has  to  fund  those  forces.  Congress 
could  cut  out  funding  for  certain 
forces  if  it  did  not  believe  they  were 
properly  assigned.  So  we  would  get 
into  one  of  those  separation  of  powers 
argimients,  and  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
pursue  that  here. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  this  was  not  a  provision  that  was 
singled  out  in  any  way,  that  it  was  ba- 
sically called  up  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  staff's  mandate  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  from 
myself,  as  ranking  memtier,  to  elimi- 
nate and  delete  those  provisions  of  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  overall 
thrust  of  where  we  believe  the  reorga- 
nization bill  comes  down. 
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Now,  as  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  in  discussions  with  the 
executive  branch  in  this  area,  that  he 
has  discussed  it  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Hope- 


fully those  discussions  will  result  in 
some  resolution  of  this. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  our  committee 
has  looked  in  any  depth  about  what 
the  actual  outcome  of  the  command 
structure  in  Alaska  ought  to  be.  We  do 
not  make  judgment  on  that. 

I  do  think  that  as  parties  interested 
in  this  overall  structure  we  will  be 
taking  another  look  at  it  in  the  future. 

I  certainly  will  not  oppose  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  here.  I  hope  he  is 
able  to  work  something  out  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  and  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  understand 
that  certainly  he  has  jurisdiction  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  this 
area.  Certainly  the  Senate  will  make 
the  final  decision.  But  the  authorizing 
committee  will  continue  to  be  interest- 
ed in  this.  And  we  reserve  the  right  to 
insert  some  other  provisions  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  unless  this  has  been 
dealt  with,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
oppose  the  amendment  today.  I  be- 
lieve I  express  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  he  will  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  believe, 
has  stated  the  case  far  better  than  I 
can,  but  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Senator  Stevens  has  informed  Sena- 
tor NuNN  and  me  that  the  issue  of  the 
Alaskan  command  is  nearing  resolu- 
tion; therefore,  the  provision  in  S. 
2295  does  not  need  to  be  retained. 

With  the  assurance  that  this  issue 
will  soon  be  resolved  and  improved 
command  arrangements  for  Alaska  re- 
alized, I  will  accept  this  amendment. 

I  must  note,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
continues  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  Congress  must  not  infriiige  upon 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  has  full  authority 
to  organize  American  fighting  forces 
into  the  most  effective  command. 

But  in  accepting  this  amendment,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  Pa- 
cific that  the  American  people  may 
not  be  aware  of  and  which  lends  some 
strength  to  the  Senator's  amendment. ' 

The  periphery  of  the  Pacific  is  now, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  whole 
future  of  the  world,  and  I  think  It  is 
going  to  take  a  rather  drastic  shakeup 
of  commands,  not  necessarily  as  they 
emanate  from  Hawaii,  but  starting 
with  Alaska,  Korea,  Japan,  I  hope  to 
God  someday  Taiwan  and  on  down 
aroimd  the  Pacific.  That  Is  where  we 
in  this  world  are  going  to  make  ad- 
vancements or  we  are  going  to  give  up. 

I  know  that  Alaska  is  a  very,  very 
important  part  of  this  whole  struc- 
ture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  ranking 


minority  member,  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  good  friend  from  Arizo- 
na and  my  good  friend  from  OeorgU 
for  their  comments.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  last  comment 
from  Senator  Goldwatcr  who  knows  I 
have  great  respect  for  him.  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  world  have  great 
respect  for  his  judgment  in  defense  af- 
fairs. 

I,  too,  see  great  change  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. We  have  some  strange  relation- 
ships. We  are  closer  in  Anchorage  to 
Tokyo  than  we  are  to  Washington, 
DC,  and  yet  the  command  structure 
from  Japan  has  now  been  placed 
under  CINCPAC  also.  We  have  a 
strange  situation  that  the  Korea  and 
Japan  organization  structures  do  not 
seem  to  be  functioning  well  together. 

I  do  believe  the  Commander  in  Chief 
should  have  the  right  to  formulate 
military  command  structure.  Ultimate- 
ly he  will  have  the  right  also  in  Alaska 
as  there  are  conversations  going  ahead 
to  reach  an  acceptable  solution. 

We  have  an  advisory  group  in  Alaska 
that  has  been  meeting  not  only  with 
representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
but  with  representatives  of  the  mili- 
tary services  Involved,  to  try  and  bring 
about  some  understanding. 

I  try  to  give  each  new  commander 
who  comes  to  Alaska  a  copy  of  the 
"One  Thousand  Mile  War"  which  I  am 
certain  that  Senators  have  read  about 
the  history  of  Alaska  and  the  war 
effort  in  Alaska  in  World  War  II.  It 
was  that  book  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  unified  command  structure 
in  Alaska,  the  one  which  was  aban- 
doned for  a  paper  concept  of  a  joint 
task  force  which  has  never  been  used, 
has  never  been  implemented,  and 
would  not  work. 

Because  of  that,  the  Defense  De- 
partment concluded  it  is  simpler  to 
attach  it  to  Hawaii  rather  than  devise 
a  concept  which  will  work  for  Alaska 
as  part  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the 
continental  United  States.  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  logic  of  this  position. 

I  appreciate  both  of  my  friends 
being  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  the  discussions 
to  continue  to  ultimately  find  the 
right  command  structure  for  Alaska. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  1827)  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MO.  1838 

(PuipoBe:  To  exeiiu>t  idditlon&l  reports,  no- 
tiflcatloiis.  and  studies  from  the  waiver  of 
certain  reporting,  notification,  and  study 
requir«nents) 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  for  myself  and  Senator  Nmni  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 

Immediate  consideration^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oouv 

WATm],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nuim,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  1828. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  109,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
IS. 

Redesignate  paragr^hs  (6)  through  (12) 
of  section  503(b)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  respectively,  and  re- 
designate paragraphs  (14)  through  (75)  of 
such  section  as  paragraphs  (16),  (18),  (19), 
(20),  (21),  (22),  (23),  (24),  (25).  (27),  (28). 
(29),  (30).  (31).  (32).  (33),  (34),  (35),  (36), 
(37),  (38),  (39).  (40).  (41).  (42).  (43),  (44), 
(45),  (46),  (50).  (52).  (53).  (54).  (55),  (56), 
(57),  (58),  (59),  (60),  (61),  (62),  (63),  (64), 
(65),  (67),  (68).  (69).  (70).  (71),  (72).  (73). 
(74).  (75).  (76).  (77).  (78).  (79).  (80),  (81). 
(82).  (83).  and  (84),  respectively. 

On  page  110,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(12)  The  seminaimual  report  required  by 
section  2357  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $50,000  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development. 

On  page  110.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 

(14)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names 
of  certain  employees  and  former  employees 
of  defense  contractors. 

(15)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  2401(bKl)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analysies  required  by  section 
2401(eKl)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(eK2)  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

On  page  110,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert  the  following: 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connec- 
tion with  NATO  cooperative  agreements. 

On  page  112,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  2803  of  such  title. 

On  page  115.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(bX2)  of  such  tiUe,  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 


(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(1)  of  UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

On  page  115,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  23(M  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

On  page  118.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-145;  99  SUt. 
705),  relating  to  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  commitments. 

On  page  124.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(c)  C^HAHGx  From  Quaktkrlt  to  Annual 
Report.— Section  406(1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  part  of  its  work  on  this  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  examined 
all  of  the  recurring  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies  required  by  Con- 
gress from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  from  the  President  concerning  na- 
tional defense.  There  are  now  458  such 
periodic  reporting  requirements  which 
are  an  excessive  burden  on  the  execu- 
tive branch,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Of  these  458  requirements,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  focused  on 
the  403  reports,  notifications,  and 
studies  specified  in  titles  10  and  37  of 
the  United  States  Code— dealing  re- 
spectively with  the  Armed  Forces  and 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  uniformed 
services— and  in  defense  authorization 
and  appropriations  acts.  In  S.  2295. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  requirement  for  268  of 
these  reports— or  two-thirds  of  the 
current  total— be  waived.  This  repre- 
sents a  significant  and  appropriate  re- 
duction in  the  burdens  of  congression- 
al oversight.  The  committee's  work  in 
this  area  was  led  by  Senator  Gramh.  I 
especially  appreciate  his  outstanding 
contribution. 

At  the  time  that  the  committee  com- 
pleted action  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  were  a  number  of  addition- 
al reporting  requirements  to  which 
members  of  the  committee  wanted  to 
give  additional  consideration  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  should  also  be 
continued.  The  amendment  that  Sena- 
tor NtTNN  and  I  have  offered  is  the 
result  of  this  ongoing  work. 

The  amendment  would  modify  sec- 
tion 503  of  S.  2295  to  add  15  additional 
reports,  notifications,  and  studies  to 
the  list  of  reporting  requirements  that 
would  be  continued.  The  amendment 


would  also  change  the  frequency  of 
submission  of  one  of  these  reports 
from  quarterly  to  annually.  Lastly. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
remove  a  reporting  requirement  from 
the  list  of  those  specified  in  the  bilL 
This  requirement  concerns  the  submis- 
sion of  regulations  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  Gramm  provision.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to 
delete  it  from  the  bill. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  President  would  be  required 
to  submit  149  defense  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies  to  Congress.  In  the 
committee's  views,  these  reports  are 
the  ones  essential  for  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  of  national  de- 
fense policies  and  programs.  A  total  of 
254  reports  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. This  reduction  will  eliminate  a 
tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary 
and  marginal  paperwork.  In  addition, 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  able  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  high  priority  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman.  We  have  gone 
through  these  reports  very  carefully.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
offering  this  amendment.  It  does 
delete  a  number  of  reports.  If  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  we  will  have 
eliminated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two-thirds  of  the  reports  even  after 
these  additions  are  added  back. 

What  we  did  in  the  committee  is  we 
went  through  on  a  very  cursory  glance 
and  we  kept  those  reports  that  we  felt 
were  essential.  We  left  it  up  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  go  into 
further  detail  to  come  up  with  any 
other  reports  they  felt  were  essential 
after  clearing  it  with  both  the  chair- 
man and  myself. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
an  addition  to  the  list  of  reports  to  be 
retained  and  that  would  still  leave  us, 
though,  with  the  elimination  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  reports  that  the  com- 
mittees and  Congress  now  require. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  monitor 
this  situation  in  the  future  much  more 
carefully.  I  hope  we  will  be  much  more 
prudent  on  the  floor  about  accepting 
reports.  Tou  can  justify  one  report 
after  another  on  an  individual  basis, 
but  when  you  add  them  up,  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  the  kind  of  paperwork 
required  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  intolerable.  I  think  this  is  one 
area  where  the  Defense  Department 
has  absolute  justification  to  criticize 
the  Congress.  We  hope  this  step  will 
go  a  long  way,  but  we  are  under  no  il- 
lusions. It  will  not  be  enough  to  simply 
have  a  one-time  housecleanlng  In  this 


bill.  And  eliminating  two-thirds  of  the 
required  reports  today  Is  that  house- 
cleaning.  We  will  have  to  constantly 
monitor  It  because  if  we're  not  careful 
It  is  likely  these  will  add  right  back  up 
and  we  will  end  up  In  2  or  3  years 
where  we  are  now. 

So  I  support  this  amendment  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  accept  the 
amendment.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DsHTOir).  If  there  is  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1828)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Bir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  look  like  we  are  burdened 
down  with  speakers  right  now.  We  are 
trying  to  find  Senator  Levin,  who  does 
have  an  amendment  that  both  Senator 
NuHH  and  I  would  like  to  dispose  of. 

But  In  the  meantime,  I  might  just 
make  a  short  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment that  we  just  passed  because 
there  are  some  400  people,  more  or 
less,  in  the  Pentagon  who  do  nothing 
but  take  care  of  requests  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  what  is  going 
on  with  some  private  who  is  stationed 
In  Korea  or  some  sergeant  over  in  Ger- 
many or  some  second  lieutenant  some- 
place. And  these  people,  if  they  could 
be  relieved  of  just  50  percent  of  this 
burden,  it  would  mean  that  we  could 
put  about  half  of  them  back  out  in  the 
field  where  they  were  trained  to  be 
and  trained  to  do  their  duty. 

I  would  like  to  implore  my  col- 
leagues In  both  Houses  to  practice 
good  restraint  In  this  area.  I  know  it  is 
an  easy  temptation,  when  you  get 
some  complaint  from  a  family  or  from 
somebody  serving  overseas  or  serving 
domestically,  to  send  it  over  to  the 
Pentagon  for  an  answer.  I  think  that 
many  of  these  questions  might  be  an- 
swered right  from  the  Congressman's 
or  the  Senator's  own  office.  It  has 
been  this  constant  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy in  the  Pentagon  that  has  caused 
a  lot  of  our  trouble.  It  Is  a  growth  that 
I  Imagine  applies  to  any  kind  of  orga- 
nization. 

I  remember  when  I  ran  a  corpora- 
tion, every  once  in  a  while.  I  would 
look  at  something  and  say,  "Now,  how 
In  the  hell  did  this  happen?"  And  I 
found  out  that  I  was  not  paying  any 
attention.  And  this  Is  what  happens  in 
a  body  like  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
way  back  on  BCarch  5.  1984.  entitled 
"Bug  Bureaucracy   Seen   Hampering 


Missions."  It  Is  so  i^jpUcable  2  years 
later  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
particular  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRs,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  6, 1984] 

Bio  Buruucract  Skkn  Hampbuno  Musions 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

America's  armed  forces,  called  upon  in 
■peacetime  to  carry  out  controversial  mis- 
sions In  an  Iranian  desert  or  at  a  Pelrut  air- 
port, are  hampered  by  a  command  bureauc- 
racy so  big  and  diffuse  that  when  something 
goes  wrong,  as  it  frequently  has,  "everybody 
and  thus  nobody  is  responsible." 

That  assessment  by  one  senior  military  of- 
ficer is  widely  shared  by  other  top  officers 
and  civilian  defense  offlcals  who  are  dis- 
turbed at  the  largely  negative  results  of 
military  operations  from  Vietnam  to  Leba- 
non and  who  wonder  whether  things  are 
destined  to  keep  going  wrong  unless  the 
system  is  changed  and  responsibility  is  cen- 
tralized. 

Even  the  successful  Invasion  of  tiny  Gre- 
nada last  October  is  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  the  military's  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

They  are  looking  Into  some  of  the  "confu- 
sions .  .  .  and  communications  problems" 
disclosed  by  that  operation,  another  officer 
said.  The  probe  Involves  a  foul-up  in  locat- 
ing American  students  that  could  have 
turned  a  rescue  mission  Into  a  disaster  and 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  joint 
commands  to  pull  together  forces  from  all 
services  for  small  operations. 

Questions  about  the  adequacy  of  U.8. 
military  plaiming  and  execution  touch  raw 
nerves.  But,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  unhap- 
py experiences  in  Lebanon,  they  are  becom- 
ing a  public  Issue. 

An  article  In  The  Washington  Post's  Out- 
look section  last  month  by  Jeffrey  Record 
of  the  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis 
charged  that  the  U.S.  military  record  since 
the  imaginative  and  successful  1950  landing 
at  Inchon  in  the  Korean  war  "has  been  one 
of  persistent  professional  malpractice." 

The  article  was  roundly  condemned  as 
"wrong"  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger.  But  a  respected  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College  Staff,  Col.  Harry  O. 
Summers,  said  he  thought  the  article  in 
general  was  "pretty  good,"  adding  that 
"there  is  concern  over  the  Issues  he 
[Record]  raised." 

Last  week.  Summers  wrote  a  critical  arti- 
cle for  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  maga- 
zine UJ3.  News  and  World  Report,  not  re- 
garded as  an  enemy  of  the  Pentagon,  pub- 
lished a  cover  story  entitled  "Cant's  Any- 
body Here  Run  a  War?" 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
United  States  has  powerful  and  generally 
competent  military  forces.  And  specialists 
say  that  an  aborted  hostage  rescue  mission 
in  the  Iranian  desert  In  1980  and  lax  anti- 
terrorist  security  around  Marine  headquar- 
ters in  Beirut  last  year  does  not  mean  that 
the  military  would  not  perform  well  in  its 
main  role  of  deterring  or  fighting  a  major 
war. 

But  there  has  been  a  string  of  largely  neg- 
ative results  stretching  back  to  the  1975 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Mayaguez  cargo 
ship  that  cost  more  lives  than  it  saved,  to 
Iran.  Beirut  and  a  controversial  air  raid  in 
broad  daylight  against  Syrian  anti-aircraft 
defenses  in  Lebanon. 

And  while  military  officers  say  that  each 
of  these  events  must  be  viewed  and  ex- 


plained individually,  tbey  admowledge  that 
"there  may  be  a  thread"  nmnlng  through 
them  from  which  the  military  and  their  ci- 
vilian bones  must  learn  lomeUuic. 

Several  aenior  military  of f loen.  dvOlu  of- 
ficials and  outside  spedaliats,  who  declined 
to  be  identified  except  for  Summera,  sug- 
gested a  number  of  priorities  in  IntervlewK 

Revamp  the  Joint  CbXttt  of  Staff.  The 
chairman,  the  nation's  top  military  officer 
with  responsibility  for  advising  the  presi- 
dent, should  also  be  put  into  the  operational 
chain  of  command  and  given  responsibility 
for  military  actions.  This  is  a  widely  shared 
view  advocated  by  the  then-chairman,  Om. 
David  C.  Jones,  before  he  left  office  in  1982. 

As  matters  stand  now,  one  top  general 
said,  "there  Is  no  authority  and  no  individ- 
ual responsibility"  at  the  hlghtest  level  of 
military  leadership  in  the  country.  "Nobody 
here  felt  individual  responsibility  for  what 
happened  In  Beirut  because  decisions  are 
made  by  committee  and  that  Is  contrary  to 
all  other  military  levels,  where  you  have  a 
commander  in  charge." 

Nobody  between  the  president  and  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  European  Command 
based  in  Stuttgart,  West  Germany,  had  any 
individual  responsibility  for  events  in  Leba- 
non, he  stressed. 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs,  made  up  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ctilefs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  tmd  Marine  Corps,  "are  institu- 
tionally Incapable  of  reforming  themselves 
because  each  must  respond  to  Its  own  serv- 
ice constituency,"  said  another  senior  gener- 
al. 

"They  have  spent  many  hours  on  how  to 
Improve  the  sjrstem,  how  to  malce  their 
advice  to  the  president  more  timely,  respon- 
sive and  objective.  They  labored  long  but 
delivered  a  mouse,"  he  said,  and  so  any  re- 
forms "must  come  from  Congress,"  which  is 
studying  the  issue  but  thus  far  has  failed  to 
act. 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  advice  to  the  president, 
said  another  officer  "is  inevitably  a  compro- 
mise which  tends  to  bring  you  to  the  lowest 
conunon  denominator  and  makes  advice  un- 
timely." Besides,  he  adds,  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
staff  has  actually  "10  different  bosses."  in- 
cluding operating  deputies,  "and  staff  rec- 
ommendations won't  make  it  through  the 
system  if  any  of  those  10  disagree." 

Streamline  the  conunand  bureaucracy. 
The  Stuttgart  command  Is  one  of  six  huge 
"unified  commands"  that  are  supposed  to  be 
the  cutting  edge  of  U.S.  military  power  de- 
ployed uound  the  world,  with  large  sub- 
conunands  and  armies  and  fleets  assigned  to 
them. 

But  they  have  grown  into  enormous  bu- 
reaucracies over  the  years  and  many  senior 
officers  here  seem  to  feel  they  have  lost 
their  edge.  "There  Is  a  danger,"  one  admiral 
said,  "that  responsibility  becomes  so  blurred 
that  there  Is  a  tendency  for  staff  peraonnel 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  commander 
without  the  responsibility.  So  the  command- 
er has  got  to  keep  in  mind  who  is  holding 
the  bag." 

Streamline  the  chain  of  command.  An 
order  from  the  top  to  the  commander  of  the 
battalion  landing  team  ashore  In  Beirut 
went  from  the  president,  to  the  secretary  of 
defense,  through  (but  not  to)  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  to  the  European  command  in  Qtx- 
many,  to  the  European  naval  force  com- 
mander London,  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  com- 
mander In  Italy,  to  the  amphibious  task 
force  commander  off  the  Lebanese  coast,  to 
the  Marine  amphibious  unit  commander 
ashore  and  then  to  the  battalion  command- 
er. 
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The  unwieldlness  and  lack  of  alertness  of 
that  chain  drew  sharp  criticism  in  Decem- 
ber from  a  commission  under  retired  four- 
star  Adm.  Robert  L.J.  Long  looking  into  the 
terrorist  bombing  of  Marine  headquarters 
last  October  that  killed  241  servicemen. 

In  recent  weeks,  after  further  controversy 
stirred  by  the  air  raid  against  Syrian  posi- 
tions in  which  two  Navy  Jets  were  shot 
down,  the  military  shortened  that  chain 
substantially,  which  some  officers  said  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Other  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
still  further  changes. 

Generals  and  admirals  said  the  problem  is 
that  as  the  United  States  becomes  involved 
in  limited  use  of  military  force  during  peace- 
time, that  peacetime  chain  of  command  is 
frequently  not  suitable  to  combat  oper- 
ations. It  does  not  allow  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity. 

In  wartime,  they  argue,  the  chain  can  be 
shortened  any  way  the  president  wants. 
Shortening  it  too  much  can  be  dangerous 
too,  they  point  out,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
aborted  Iran  rescue  mission,  which  was  such 
a  secret  that  not  enough  experts  were  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  training. 

Other  priorities: 

Planning.  One  senior  admiral  said  Viet- 
nam left  such  a  bad  taste  with  the  military 
that  the  Ifeadership  rushed  to  reembrace  the 
traditioinal  role  of  defending  Europe 
against  the  Russians. 

But  now  the  most  likely  contingencies 
where  U.S.  forces  might  be  used  are  in  local 
"brush-fire"  conflicts,  and  they  have  not 
been  given  the  same  attention.  Ten  years 
ago.  he  added,  when  the  United  States  still 
enjoyed  nuclear  superiority  over  the  Sovi- 
ets, "you  could  get  away  with  sloppy  plan- 
ning." But  now.  he  said,  with  nuclear 
threats  less  credible,  "you  can't." 

A  top  Pentagon  civilian  official  added: 
"We  do  really  have  superb  planners,  insight- 
ful, innovative.  But  we  have  a  system  that 
grinds  that  to  powder.  What  kind  of  bril- 
liant insight  can  make  it  through  six  layers 
of  staff? 

"The  bureaucracy  becomes  a  substitute 
for  talent.  So  you  let  the  system  produce 
the  paper  rather  than  the  brilliant  lieuten- 
ant colonel  down  in  the  ranks  who  could 
write  a  much  more  insightful  plan.  You  let 
the  system  grind  out  its  homogeneous 
papers  during  peacetime,  but  in  wartime 
you  better  know  who  that  lieutenant  colo- 
nel is  and  grab  him  and  make  him  draw  up 
the  mission. 

"That's  leadership,  not  manaigement  .  .  . 
and  that's  something  this  building  has 
tended  to  lose  sight  of."  the  official  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  Pentagon. 

Execution.  The  root  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems, said  Col.  Summers,  is  the  "imbalance" 
between  the  heavy  emphasis  on  "preparing 
for  war,"  namely  procurement  of  sirms  and 
management,  and  not  enough  emphasis  on 
"the  conduct  of  war,"  the  actual  fighting 
and  leadership  in  battle,  especially  on  small 
operations. 

Congress,  he  said,  makes  matters  worse 
because  they  focus  on  those  questions  of 
budget  and  procurement,  and  that  intensi- 
fies that  military  emphasis. 

The  loss  of  "individual  responsibility"  in 
the  officer  corps,  he  said,  "is  deadly  for  mili- 
tary efficiency,"  and  the  lack  of  punishment 
for  failure,  he  said,  goes  "hand  in  hand  with 
the  diffusion  of  authority." 

Unified  operations.  Many  officers  said 
there  is  a  virtual  obsession  in  the  high  com- 
mand that  all  four  services  must  take  part 
in  any  operation— as  was  the  case  in  the 


Iran  raid.  Lebanon  and  Grenada— and  that 
this  is  a  major  cause  of  confused  and  uimec- 
essarily  complicated  planning,  training  and 
execution. 

Senior  commanders  tend  to  disagree,  argu- 
ing that  military  operations  nowadays  in- 
herently involve  at  least  three  services  and 
that  cooperation  on  the  battlefield  is  much 
better  than  it  is  back  in  the  Pentagon. 

Reflecting  on  the  overall  situation,  a  top 
civilian  Pentagon  official  said:  "It's  not  fair 
to  say  that  postwar  American  military  oper- 
ations have  always  been  botched.  It's  a 
mixed  picture  with  no  short  answers.  On 
the  one  hand,  military  operations  are  held 
to  an  unrealistic  standard  while  war  is  inef- 
ficient and  messy. 

"If  you  read  military  history."  he  contin- 
ued, "the  real  accounts  always  show  a  lot  of 
negatives;  the  winner  didn't  only  win.  He 
lost.  too.  and  screwed  up  a  lot  and  killed  a 
lot  of  his  own  people.  There  is  no  neat  way 
to  kUl  people,  and  the  more  isolated  and 
small  military  operations  are,  the  more  they 
get  dissected,  and  that's  been  the  story  of 
the  postwar  period." 

E>en  the  Israelis,  who  "are  always  held  up 
as  the  paragon  of  military  operations."  he 
said,  have  tsUcen  higher  combat  losses  than 
people  know  about  "because  they  control 
their  press." 

If  the  chips  are  down,  will  the  system 
function  better  than  these  incidents  reflect, 
he  was  asked. 

"It  could  go  either  way."  he  said.  "'It  is 
quite  possible  to  fight  a  war  or  crisis  bril- 
liantly with  the  current  apparatus.  It  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  human  beings  who  are 
in  charge.  If  the  responsible  figures  ap- 
proach it  as  a  machine  that  you  just  turn 
on.  it  can  be  a  disaster  because  it  doesn't 
work  automatically.  It  simply  provides  a 
structure  that  leaders  can  use  according  to 
their  insights  and  abilities. 

"In  every  war.  senior  commanders  make 
rapid  changes  of  top  people.  They  are  not 
worried  about  structure.  They  are  worried 
about  whether  it  is  Joe  or  Tom  in  that  top 
place.  One  can  do  it.  The  other  one  can't." 
he  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  could  get  staff  to  see  if  Senator 
Levin  is  prepared  to  submit  his 
amendment.  I  am  informed  he  is  on 
his  way.  I  do  have  a  few  more  com- 
ments on  these  reports  and  the  con- 
gressional role  while  we  are  waiting 
for  Senator  Levin's  arrival. 

The  Constitution,  Mr.  President,  en- 
visions that  the  Congress  would  act  as 
the  Nation's  board  of  directors  on 
public  policy  issues,  determining 
policy  goals,  and  setting  overall  direc- 
tions. Instead,  too  many  times  we  in 
the  Congress  are  acting  on  defense 
issues  more  and  more  like  national 
progranuners. 

Just  to  give  an  example  of  why  we 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
reports,  in  1970,  the  Congress  required 
36  defense  study  reports  and  notifica- 
tions that  recurred  every  year.  In 
1985,  this  36-report  requirement  had 
grown  to  458  in  ntunber.  In  1970,  we 
enacted  64  general  provisions  into  law. 
In  1985.  213  general  provisioits  were 
included  in  defense  legislation.  In 
1970,  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  adjusted  180  programs 


from  the  President's  budget  request. 
In  1985,  we  adjusted  1.315. 

Now  that  situation  has  grown 
beyond  what  can  be  Justified.  I  would 
have  to  say,  in  partial  but  not  com- 
plete defense  of  Congress,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  there  is  so  much  micro- 
management  is  because  in  the  Con- 
gress there  has  been  growing  a  sense 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  itself 
was  not  being  properly  managed  nor 
was  it  properly  organized.  We  cannot 
really  manage  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  here.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  overall  bill  is  not 
only  cut  down  the  amoimt  of  micro- 
management  going  on  in  the  Congress, 
but  we  are  also  trying  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  kind  of  orga- 
nization that  will  facilitate  a  growing 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  way  it  is 
managed.  Those  two  things  go  hand  in 
hand. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  cut 
down  micromanagement  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  do  that,  including  we  are 
going  to  have  a  much  better  monitor- 
ing system  on  what  we  call  questions 
for  the  record.  Those  are  questions 
that  are  submitted  in  writing  after 
hearings  are  over.  Some  of  them  are 
necessary.  Sometimes  if  you  did  not 
have  those  the  hearing  would  never 
conclude.  We  would  be  going  all  day 
and  all  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  times  staff 
and  Senators  take  advantage  of  that 
situation  by  posing  literally  scores  of 
questions,  many  of  them  duplicative, 
and  we  have  got  to  cut  down  these. 

With  this  kind  of  spiral  between  the 
Congress  and  Department  of  De- 
fense—growing perceptions  of  misman- 
agement, growing  frustrations  with 
the  organization,  growing  congression- 
al micromanagement— we  are  really 
stifling  ourselves. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  will  say 
again  that  we  are  in  great  danger  in 
the  Congress  of  playing  a  game  of  triv- 
ial pursuit  when  it  comes  to  defense 
issues.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  have 
plenty  to  decide  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors envisioned  by  the  Constitution. 
Too  few  times  since  I  have  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  last  13  or  14  years, 
too  few  times  have  I  heard  serious 
debate  on  this  floor  about  major 
policy  issues.  Yes,  we  debate  weapons 
systems,  we  debate  procurement  mat- 
ters, we  debate  all  of  these,  but  how 
many  times  have  we  really  had  a 
debate  about  what  are  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  world?  What  are  the  inter- 
ests in  the  world  we  are  willing  to  send 
our  best  young  people,  if  necessary,  to 
give  their  lives  for?  We  do  have  vital 
interests,  but  how  many  times  have  we 
had  a  debate  out  here  on  the  floor 
about  what  those  vital  interests  are? 
Not  many  times. 

How  many  debates  have  we  had  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  our  European 


allies  in  NATO?  How  many  debates 
have  we  had  about  the  Japanese  and 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  defense 
arena  and  what  they  are  not  doing  in 
the  defense  arena?  How  many  times 
have  we  looked  down  the  road  at  the 
role  that  our  American  military  forces 
should  be  playing  in  NATO  10  years 
from  now,  12  years  from  now,  15  years 
from  now? 

What  kind  of  policy  do  we  expect 
the  Japanese  to  pursue  in  their  own 
defense?  Do  we  want  them  to  begin  to 
have  more  input  in  their  own  defense 
matters?  Do  we  want  them  to  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  much  more  of  the 
burden? 

These  are  the  kind  of  broad  ques- 
tions that  I  think  we  need  to  be  ad- 
dressing in  the  Congress. 

So  that  is  the  thrust  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  furnish 
an  organization  that  will  lend  itself, 
when  property  managed— and  I  em- 
phasize "when  properly  numaged"— to 
begin  moving  the  country  and  the 
Congress  back  to  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
way  it  Is  run. 

I  would  like  Just  very  briefly  again, 
while  we  are  waiting  on  Senator  Levin, 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  that  I  think  are  so  im- 
portant. 

I  believe  that  the  major  thrust  of 
this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today, 
if  it  is  enacted  and  if  it  is  signed  into 
law,  I  think  these  are  the  important 
matters  that  we  hope  to  accomplish 
and  that  this  bill  is  aimed  toward. 

First,  we  hope  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  enhance  the  role  of  profession- 
al military  advice.  This  gets  into  the 
question  of  the  Chairman  being  the 
principal  military  adviser.  It  also  gets 
into  the  question  about  having  a  Vice 
Chairman  to  assist  the  ChalrmaiL 
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We  also  believe  that  we  will 
strengthen  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. We  believe  when  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  better  military  advice, 
when  they  have  vigorous  presenta- 
tions by  different  members  of  key 
military  groups,  including  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  when  they  have  a  choice  of  dif- 
ferent views,  we  think  this  will 
stengthen  their  hand  in  making  the 
kind  of  dedslons  that  civilians  are  re- 
quired to  make  under  our  constitution- 
al system. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  will 
strengthen  the  authority  of  Joint  mili- 
tary offices.  We  believe  that  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation,  if  it  is  ad- 
hered to,  wlU  begin  slowly  in  an  evolu- 
tionary way.  but  hopefully  surely  over 
a  period  of  time,  to  instiU  in  the  mili- 
tary offices  whether  they  are  in  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  the 
Murine  Corps,  a  sense  of  looking 
beyond  their  own  service,  thinking 
beyond  their  own  service,  planning 


beyond  their  own  service,  measuring 
success  beyond  their  own  service,  and 
being  prepared  to  fight  with  their 
comrads  in  other  services. 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
help  improve  the  preparation  of  and 
the  incentives  for  officers  serving  in 
Joint  positions.  We  want  those  posi- 
tions to  be  coveted  positions.  We  want 
those  positions  to  be  desirous  posi- 
tions. And  we  want  the  people  serving 
there  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
promotion  and  to  be  judged  on  their 
merits  Just  as  those  are  who  never  are 
in  Joint  positions.  We  believe  that  this 
legislation,  and  we  hope  this  legisla- 
tion will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
military  operations.  I  have  already  dis 
cussed  the  Grenada  situation,  and  the 
problems  with  conmiunications.  We 
want  those  things  corrected. 

We  believe  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  central  direction  and 
control  at  the  policy  level  while  in- 
creasing the  decentralization  of  execu- 
tion and  other  management  authority 
and  policy  centralization  in  terms  of 
the  overall  direction,  but  decentraliza- 
tion in  terms  of  implementation. 

We  hope  to  clarify  the  chain  of  com- 
mand in  this  legislation  to  reduce  and 
streamline  the  defense  bureaucracy;  as 
we  have  already  talked  in  the  last  few 
minutes,  to  reduce  congressional  mi- 
cromanagement, to  provide  for  more 
effective  use  of  resources  to  Improve 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  de- 
fense agencies  and  Department  of  De- 
fense field  activities— I  will  discuss 
that  further  as  we  get  along  in  this 
debate  dining  the  day— and  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947. 

Mr.  President,  this  represents  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation,  and  thiis  rep- 
resents our  hopes  for  this  legislation 
as  it  Is  implemented  over  a  period  of 
time. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
on  the  floor.  I  know  he  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

IiAr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oeorgia. 

AMOfDlCEHT  MO.  1839 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  relationship  be- 
tween Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  chain  of  command) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levim] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1829. 

(On  page  27,  line  14  strike  "the  channel  of 
command" 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  wiU  clear  up  an  ambiguity 
which  exists  in  the  bill.  I  discussed 
this  with  the  managei    of  the  bill.  I 


understand    that    they    accept    the 
amendment,  and  see  its  wisdom. 

Briefly,  it  makes  sure  that  there  Is 
no  ambiguity  over  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. We  have  increased  the  powers 
of  the  Cliairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  in 
a  number  of  ways.  I  very  strongly  sup- 
port that.  We  should  increase  the 
Chairman's  power.  We  also  place 
limits  on  the  Chairman's  powers.  We 
have  made  it  clear  in  a  number  of 
places  that  the  Chairman  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  chain  of  command.  If 
these  words  "channel  of  command," 
add  anything  to  163(b),  the  section  is 
much  clearer  without  them,  and  with- 
out them  there  will  be  no  ambiguity 
about  the  issue  of  the  Chairman  not 
being  able  to  be  placed  in  the  chain  of 
command. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  to  clarify 
that,  and  to  make  sure  there  is  no  un- 
intentional ambiguity  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  if  he  has  sent  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  did.  I  found  the  piece 
of  paper  1  was  looking  for.  I  sent  it  to 
the  desk.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  with  the  ranking 
member.  It  is  a  very  simple,  and  I 
think  sensible  amendment.  It  changes 
the  language  of  subparagraph  (b)  to 
eliminate  these  words  "the  channel  of 
command."  And  they  are  words  that 
are  not  needed  because  the  following 
word  "communications"  contains  the 
only  correction  that  is  needed.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  accept  this 
amendment  if  it  is  all  right  with  my 
ranking  member. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  ISx.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  pointing  out  an  area  as  he  has  so 
often  that  may  have  been  overlooked. 
It  is  unnecessary  wording  that  does 
not  have  to  be  here.  With  some  of  the 
past  confusion  we  have  had  in  defining 
what  chain  of  command  is  I  think  the 
words  "channel  of  command"  may 
very  well  be  put  in  the  ambiguous  cat- 
egory. 

The  thrust  of  what  the  comlttee  was 
trying  to  do— and  we  did  discxiss  this— 
is  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between 
chain  of  command  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mand forces,  and  channel  of  command 
which  we  really  meant  to  be  communi- 
cations. Channel  of  command  was  not 
meant  to  even  be  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  chain  of  command.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  separate  and  distinct. 
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But  the  word  "communications"  qieak 
for  itself. 

So  this  amendment  takes  out  those 
extra  words  "channel  of  command" 
and  simply  leaves  the  word  "communi- 
cations" which  is  the  essence  of  what 
the  ommittee  intended. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  a«ain  in  his 
usual  astute  legal  manner  has  made  an 
improvement  in  the  bilL 

I  recommend  that  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  OOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  their  support  and  their 
kind  words.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  1829)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  there  are  only  two  relatively 
unimportant  amendments  left.  We  are 
trying  to  find  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia who  is  the  author  of  these  amend- 
ments. In  his  absence,  I  see  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

AMZIIDlIKirT  IfO.  ItSO 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  official  short  title 
of  the  bill) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
revolutionary  amendment  here,  if  the 
chairman  wUl  permit  me  to  introduce 
it 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  it  is  revolu- 
tionary, I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  may  be  one  amend- 
ment the  chairman  disagrees  with.  We 
are  going  to  do  our  best  to  fight  him 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  overcome 
whatever  opposition  he  has  and  see 
tliat  our  colleagues  will  adopt  this 
amendment. 

This  is  one  area  where  the  ranldng 
Democrat  may  disagree  with  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  wiU 
be  very  simple.  It  will  show  as  the  title 
of  this  bill,  that  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  sometime  today  or  tomorrow, 
that  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Barry  Goldwater  Department  Of  De- 
fense Reauthorization  Act  of  1986."  I 
submit  that  amendment  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wUl  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NmiH], 
for  himaelf,  and  Senators  Gramm.  Wakiikr, 
and  \MwvK,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1830. 


On  page  2.  atrlke  out  lines  4  and  5  and 
inaet  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry  Gold- 
water  Department  of  Defense  Reorganlia- 
tiOD  Act  of  1986". 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  ORAiat,  of  Texas;  Senator 
Warhxr.  of  Virginia;  and  Senator 
Ifvnr.  of  Michigan. 

I  would  assume  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  want  to  be 
added  as  co-authors,  but  that  will 
become  known.  I  am  sure,  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Jiii.  President.  I  want  to  say  again, 
as  I  did  this  morning,  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER's  absolutc  dedication  to 
strengthening  the  Department  of  De- 
fense through  this  fundamental  reor- 
ganization—an objective  shared  by 
many  others— enabled  him  to  give  our 
committee  the  discipline  and  courage 
to  do  what  was  necessary  despite 
many  obstacles  and  despite  at  times 
fierce  opposition.  He  directed  our  com- 
mittee to  put  aside  all  other  activities. 
He  gave  us  discipline.  He  set  the  exam- 
ple by  being  willing  to  work  long  and 
hard. 

He  set  an  example  by  doing  every- 
thing concerning  tiiis  bUl  in  a  biparti- 
san manner. 

Without  him  we  would  not  have  this 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress 
passes  this  bill,  as  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain it  will,  and  when  the  President 
signs  it  into  law,  as  I  am  reasonably 
optimistic  he  will,  it  will  stand  in  trib- 
ute to  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  lead- 
ership of  Babrt  Goldwater.  All  of  us 
here  on  the  floor,  all  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  more  important,  future 
generations,  will  owe  Barrt  Gold- 
water  an  unending  debt  for  what  he 
has  done  with  this  bill  to  improve  our 
national  security. 

I  must  say  that  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  has  not  been  unique  in  his 
career.  He  lias  been  a  leader  for  na- 
tional security  for  many,  many  years. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  military.  He  has  been  an  Air 
Force  general.  He  brings  expertise  to 
our  committee  in  every  facet  of  aero- 
space. He  has  been  a  tremendous 
leader  in  the  Reserve  forces  of  our 
country.  Of  course,  he  has  served  his 
party  with  distinction.  He  has  served 
the  Senate  with  distinction.  He  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing and  most  patriotic  Americans.  I  am 
hopeful  that  after  vigorous  debate  our 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this 
amendment.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
guess  I  would  be  crazy  to  argue  against 
it.  On  the  secondhand,  I  do  not  de- 
serve it.  This  bill  was  prepared  by  my 
friend  Jim  Locher  and  his  staff,  and  it 
was  started  by  John  Tower  and  Scoop 
Jackson.  The  only  thing  that  hap- 


pened to  me  is  I  hamiened  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Servleei  Com- 
mittee at  the  same  time  that  Sam 
Numr.  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  was 
the  ranking  Democrat 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  have  served  with  some  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  through  the  30  years  Ol 
my  life  here.  I  remember  Senator  Rus- 
sell, one  of  the  outstanding  men  we 
have  ever  had.  and  Senator  George 
himself,  and  now  Senator  Numr. 

I  do  not  Imow  that  there  is  any 
precedent  frankly,  for  this  kind  of 
action.  I  will  not  ask  the  Parliamentar- 
ian to  take  it  up  because  she  might 
find  that  it  is  all  right  So  I  guess  I 
will  Just  shut  up  and  let  you  do  what 
you  want  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President  it  is 
typical  of  the  fashion  of  my  senior  col- 
league for  not  taking  the  credit  for 
many  things  that  he  does  for  this 
country  legislatively.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  accepting 
the  amendment.  He  is  not  one  who 
wants  to  toot  his  own  horn  to  have  his 
name  appear  on  this  legislation  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  who  shares  those 
triumphs  and  glories  that  he  so  well 
deserves. 

I  am  happy  that  Senator  Goldwater 
will  relent  and  let  us  pass  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  fitting  and  most  i4>- 
propriate. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  deserve 
this  honor,  he  richly  deserves  this 
honor.  He  is  the  first  to  say  that 
others  acted  with  him.  particularly 
Senator  Nnrni.  Senator  Warhxr.  and 
others;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  has  led  this  effort;  he  lias 
chaired  the  committee  in  a  nonparti- 
san way;  he  has  done  it  in  the  fairest 
way  I  have  ever  seen  a  chairman  con- 
duct the  committee. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  him  that  is  richly 
deserved.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  work 
with  him  on  this  committee  and  on 
this  bill.  The  country  is  well  served  by 
the  fact  that  he  drove  this  bill 
through,  insisting  that  we  take  the 
time  to  do  it  right  It  has  been  an 
honor  to  have  a  smaU  part  in  it  and  to 
serve  with  him  in  this  body. 

Bir.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Arizona.  He  and  his  family 
and  I  have  grown  up  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  And  I  also  thank  my  friend 
from  Biichigan. 

I  looked  forward  to  this  day  with 
great   trepidation.    I    was   scared   to 


death.  I  did  not  know  how  the  Senate 
would  react  to  this  type  of  legislation. 
But  It  has  probably  been  the  best  day 
of  my  life  Just  to  sit  here  and  listen  to 
all  this  malaikey.  I  am  glad  it  is  in  the 
OoaoRESSioirAL  Record.  I  have  grand- 
children and  in  my  older  days  I  will 
have  nothbig  to  do  but  tell  lies  to 
than.  Now  I  can  embellish  those  lies 
with  the  CoifORBssioHAL  Record. 
which  is  not  often  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. [Laughter.] 

I  am  gratefuL  There  is  no  way  I  can 
say  thank  you.  I  Just  have  to  say  that 
there  was  no  way  in  the  world  that 
this  bill  could  ever  have  been  brought 
to  this  floor  or  brought  to  fruition 
without  everybody  on  the  committee, 
the  political  members,  the  staff  mem- 
bers, and  particularly  the  staff  mem- 
bers under  Jim  Locher  who  spent  4 
years  of  their  lives  putting  this  thing 
together.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  them. 
I  will  treasure  this  moment.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  added  as  cosponsors  are  as 
follows: 

Senators  Thttrmond,  Warmer,  Hxtm- 

PHRET.  COHEH,  QUAYLE,  EAST,  WiLSOH, 

Dertoh.  ORAim  STEmns,  Hart.  Exon. 
Levin.  Kemnedt.  BmcAicAir.  Dixoh. 
andGLEim. 

Senator  Rixgle  was  also  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  1830. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  control 
time?  If  so.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  con- 
trol of  time.  The  Senator  can  speak 
his  will. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  this  week  of 
the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  is  the 
most  recent  chi4>ter  in  what  has  been 
several  years  of  effort  to  change  the 
organization  of  the  world's  largest  bu- 
reaucracy—the Department  of  De- 
fense. The  legislation  embodies  the 
careful  analysis  and  recommendations 
of  many  outside  experts,  congressional 
staff  and  Members  of  Congress,  which 
culminated  in  the  bipartisan,  land- 
mark report  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  entitled  "Defense  Or- 
ganization: The  Need  for  Change." 

When  this  historic  report  wss  first 
Issued.  Senator  Golowatkr  said: 


The  reorganintion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  be  the  most  Important  thing 
Congresi  does  In  our  lifetime.  It  wUl  be  tbe 
most  important  thins  I  do  in  mine. 

Coming  from  someone  who  had  dedi- 
cated his  distinguished  service  in  the 
Senate  to  the  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional security,  that  was  a  statement 
that  deserve(Uy  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  But  it  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment. 

The  work  of  Senators  Goldwater 
and  Nuim,  our  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  superbly  capable  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  represents  imique 
service  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. Their  work  establishes  the  foun- 
dations for  reforms  which  wiU  help 
preserve  the  lives  of  oiu-  country's 
Armed  Forces,  and  ensure  that  the 
massive  investment  of  American  tax 
dollars  in  our  defense  wiU  be  wisely 
spent. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  based  on  a  number  of  serious 
concerns  many  of  us  have  raised  over 
the  years. 

First,  the  bill  attempts  to  resolve  se- 
rious problems  in  om*  defense  decision- 
making system:  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  in  the  individual  military  de- 
partments, in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess, and  in  the  way  the  Congress  ap- 
proaches defense  issues.  These  prob- 
lems are  sufficiently  serious  that  in 
Senator  Goldwater's  word: 

If  we  have  to  fight  tomorrow  .  .  .  they  will 
cause  Americans  to  die  unnecessarily.  Even 
more,  they  may  cause  us  to  lose  the  fight. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  wiU  play  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  critically  needed 
change.  While  some  of  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations will  be  debated,  as  they 
should  be,  the  Etefense  Department 
wiU  no  longer  be  able  to  stonewall  any 
reform  by  saying,  "There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  'business  as  usual.'  Don't 
change  what  is  working  well."  0 

As  Senator  Nuim  said  here  on  the 
floor,  "If  we  leave  it  up  to  the  Penta- 
gon, there  will  be  no  change."  As  both 
Senators  Nuim  and  Goldwater  said, 
"the  current  system  is  broke  and  we 
need  to  fix  it." 

The  committee  bill  is  significant  in  a 
second  and  even  greater  respect.  By 
forcefully  opening  the  door  to  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  organizational 
and  planning  structure  of  our  de- 
fenses—and forcing  accountability  in 
all  areas— the  bill  also  paves  the  way 
to  further  reforms  that  must  lie 
ahead. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  con- 
gressional military  reform  caucus  in 
the  summer  of  1981,  and  in  some  indi- 
vidual cases  before  that,  a  small  but 
growing  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  Houses  and  both  par- 
ties has  been  warning  that  basic  de- 
fects in  our  military  concepts,  doc- 
trines, force  structures,  and  organiza- 
tion are  leading  us  toward  exactly 


what  Senator  Golbwatb  has  warned 
of— unnecessary  rasualtlw  in  combat 
and.  very  posstUy.  defeat  on  some 
future  battlefield. 

But  the  concerns  of  the  caucus  and 
of  the  many  military  reformers  out- 
side the  Congress,  including  those 
within  the  officer  corps,  also  go 
beyond  these  issues.  After  all,  the 
question  is  not  "what  is  the  most  effi- 
cient Pentagon?"  The  question  is: 
"what  is  the  most  effective  defense?" 

For  that  reason,  military  reformers 
WiU  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
additional  problem  areas  such  as  tac- 
tics and  doctrine.  For  over  a  century, 
the  American  way  of  war  has  relied  on 
firepower  and  attrition— fighting  like 
Grant  against  Lee  around  Richmond. 
Military  reformers  believe  we  need  in- 
stead to  adopt  a  maneuver  style  of 
warfare— and  fight  more  effectively, 
like  the  Israelis  in  their  Sinai  Cam- 
paigns. Recently,  to  its  great  credit 
the  UJB.  Army  has  made  changes  in 
this  direction.  Unfortunately,  our 
other  three  services  have  yet  to  adapt 
to  the  challenges  of  modem  warfare. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  unit  co- 
hesion. It  has  been  evident  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  legions  that  effec- 
tiveness in  combat  demands  cohesive- 
ness  within  military  units.  The  troops 
must  know  the  people  around  them. 
Today,  we  have  such  a  high  rate  of 
personnel  rotation  in  our  military— up 
to  25  percent  per  quarter  in  many 
combat  units— that  people  do  not  get 
to  know  each  other  and  the  imits  are 
not  cohesive.  As  in  the  case  of  doe- 
trine,  the  Army,  but  only  the  Army,  is 
moving  to  remedy  this  problem. 

Office  education  and  promotion.  If  a 
military  is  to  be  effective  In  combat 
its  officers  must  be  taught  how  to 
think  and  the  promotion  syston  must 
favor  the  leader,  the  thinker,  and  the 
tactician.  Instead,  we  largely  teach  our 
officers  what  to  do  and  what  to  think, 
which  leads  to  rigidity  in  combat  and 
we  tend  to  promote  the  bureaucrat, 
the  office  politician  and  the  courtier, 
especially  in  the  higher  ranks. 

Despite  a  vast  military  education 
system,  most  of  oiu-  academies  and  war 
colleges  teach  very  little  military  his- 
tory or  theory.  The  curricula  focus  on 
engineering,  management  staff  proce- 
dures, formats,  and  forms.  Instead  of 
teaching  creative  thinking— how  to 
think— they  emphaize  bureaucratic  so- 
lutions, set  ways  of  doing  things:  such 
rote  learning  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  demand  of  the  battlefield. 

If  our  officers  are  not  well  educated 
In  the  art  of  war,  then  the  tactics  they 
develop  are  likely  to  be  deficient  the 
equipment  they  design  is  not  likely  to 
work  well  in  combat  field  training  will 
be  rigid  and  unimaginative;  force 
structure  will  be  outdated— as  the 
Navy  so  well  illustrates— and  our  per- 
formance in  combat  will  suffer.  Trag- 
ically, there  is  abimdant  evidence  for 
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all  these  problems— In  Vietnam,  in  the 
attempted  Iranian  hostage  rescue,  in 
Beirut,  and  even  on  Grenada. 

Military  equipment.  Today,  we  get 
neither  quality  nor  quantity  in  most  of 
our  weapons.  Most  of  them  are  too 
complex  to  work  effectively  in  combat. 
Tet,  because  of  their  complexity,  most 
weapons  cost  so  much  that  we  can 
only  afford  small  niunbers  of  them. 
We  need  to  develop  and  buy  weapons 
that  are  simple  to  operate,  dependa- 
ble, easy  to  repair  imder  combat  condi- 
tions, hard  for  an  enemy  to  see,  get 
kills  quickly,  and  inexpensive  enough 
that  we  can  afford  adequate  numbers. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  force 
structure.  Today,  our  Navy  is  depend- 
ent on  just  13  ships — our  13  big  air- 
craft carriers.  These  carriers,  with 
their  escorts,  aircraft,  and  support 
ships  are  each  so  expensive  that  we 
can  afford  only  a  handful  of  them. 
Worse,  we  have  paid  for  them  in  part 
by  buUdlng  so  few  submarines  that 
our  principal  opponent,  the  Soviet 
Union,  outnimibers  us  3  to  1  in  subma- 
rines. The  capital  ship  today  is  the 
submarine,  not  the  aircraft  carrier. 
For  this  Nation— which  is  by  geogra- 
phy dependent  on  the  sea— to  allow 
itself  to  be  outnumbered  3  to  1  in  cap- 
ital ships  is  extraordinarily  dangerous. 

Students  of  modem  history  remem- 
ber the  key  role  submarines  played  on 
both  world  wars.  Well,  today's  subs  are 
even  more  effective.  And  while  anti- 
submarine forces  have  improved  since 
World  War  II,  submarines  have  im- 
proved much  more  rapidly.  This  is 
true  not  only  for  nuclear  submarines, 
but  for  conventionally  powered  subs  as 
well. 

In  these  areas  and  others,  just  as  in 
the  areas  identified  by  our  legislation, 
major  reforms  are  needed.  While  the 
bill  does  not  directly  address  all  of 
these  other  areas,  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive reform.  It  will  help  initiate 
the  process  of  reform  that  many  of  us 
have  been  calling  for  these  past  years. 
Once  underway,  that  process  will  grow 
and  spread  until  we  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  all  defense  areas,  not 
only  those  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  problems  to  which  military 
reform  are  addressed  are  in  our  con- 
ventional forces.  But  they  have  impli- 
cations for  the  growing  risk  of  nuclear 
war  as  well.  Our  conventional  forces 
are  the  West's  most  important  protec- 
tion against  nuclear  war.  The  more  ca- 
pable these  forces,  the  less  likely  we 
would  ever  have  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  That's  why  all  who  are  seri- 
ous about  preventing  nuclear  war 
should  think  seriously  about  the  case 
for  military  reform. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circiun- 
stances.  military  reform  is  a  daunting 
challenge.  No  nation  has  ever  re- 
formed its  military  in  the  absence  of  a 
major  military  defeat.  To  do  so  will  re- 


quire great  public  concern  and  involve- 
ment. 

Let  me  conclude  by  complimenting 
once  again  the  leadership  of  Senator 
GoLDWATER.  This  legislation  demon- 
strates something  important.  If  I  can 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Senator 
GoLDWATER  f  rom  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  "reform  of  the  Pentagon  in 
defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice,  it  is  essen- 
tial." 

Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator 
NuNN  have  played  a  major  role  in 
moving  the  reform  process  forward  in 
an  effective  and  bipartisan  way.  For 
that  service,  they  deserve  the  grati- 
tude and  the  active  support  of  every 
citizen  and  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Goldwater's 
legacy  to  the  commitment  for  a  strong 
defense  wUl  remain  in  this  body  long 
after  he  has  gone  to  his  well-deserved 
retirement.  I  hope  he  continues— all  of 
us  do— to  consult  and  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  on  these  criti- 
cal issues  because  he  is  one  of  the 
strongest  voices  we  have  today  for  a 
strong  America. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Colorado,  with 
whom  I  have  served  with  so  much 
pleasure  for  so  many  years  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  service  we  both  tried  to  give 
on  the  Air  Force  Academy  up  in  his 
beautiful  State  of  Colorado. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarlts 
far  more  than  I  can  tell  him.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

ISi.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  that  Senator 
Hart  has  been  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  our  committee  for  many 
years.  He  has  done  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  work  in  the  overall  area  of 
reform.  A  number  of  his  suggestions 
have  already  become  very  active  topics 
in  the  Congress.  Some  of  his  sugges- 
tions have  already  been  implemented 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  al- 
though he  has  not  always  been  given 
credit  for  that  implementation. 

The  subject  of  reform  is  not  a  new 
one  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He 
has  been  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
committee  on  this  legislation.  He  has 
been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  this  reor- 
ganization bill.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  his  kind  remarks  and  also  of  his 
great  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  Sena- 
tor Hart  and  although  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  objectives,  there  is  no 
one  who  works  harder  or  more 
thoughtfully  toward  the  goals  which 
he  believes  will  improve  national  de- 
fense. I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  ia 
a  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  amendment.  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  dissent  at  all.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  can  proceed  with  the  approv- 
al of  our  colleagues.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1830)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  and  Mr.  WARNER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if 
he  has  a  time  problem. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  No.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  going  to  offer  an  amendment,  as 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
going  to  do.  

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment can  be  addressed  quicldy. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

AMEMDICKHT  NO.  1831 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wahiier] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1831. 

(1)  On  page  66.  at  line  6,  strike  "of  their 
length  of  service  as  such"  and  Insert  there- 
for "as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Service". 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force  to  make  a  decision  himself  with 
respect  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
listed  by  seniority  in  the  Department. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  that 
area  myself,  I  suggest  that  it  should  be 
a  discretionary  matter  with  the  Secre- 
tary rather  than,  as  now  provided  in 
the  bill,  determined  by  the  length  of 
service.  Let  me  give  an  example  to  my 
distinguished  chairman. 

When  I  joined  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  in  1969,  the  current  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  Chafes,  was 
the  designated  Secretary,  I  was  the 
Undersecretary,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Melvln  Laird,  he  decided  to  keep  two 
men  from  the  previous  administration, 
both  of  them  absolutely  superb.  They 
had  been  there  some  several  years. 
One  was  expert  in  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  other  in  financial 


management.  Senator  Chatb  and  I 
determined  that  we  should  keep  these 
two  AisiBtant  Secretaries  on  for  some 
time,  and  in  fact  they  remained  for 
several  years  thereafter  and  went  on 
to  establish  extraordinary  careen  of 
public  service  in  other  areas.  There  is 
a  measure  of  political  decislonmiJdng 
In  a  military  department  and  through- 
out the  structure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  think,  frankly,  when 
there  were  occasions  when  either  Mr. 
Chare  or  myself  were  absent  from 
the  Department,  one  or  both  of  these 
men  by  virtue  of  their  seniority  as  now 
written  in  this  bill  would  have  been 
automatically  designated  as  Acting 
Secretary  and  they  might  have  felt 
somewhat  concerned  having  to  make  a 
decision  which  could  have  had  some 
political  connotation. 

For  one  of  these  gentlemen,  his 
whole  life  was  dedicated  to  science.  He 
did  not  profess  any  particular  exper- 
tise in  management  or  other  areas  of 
the  Department.  There  were  certain 
times  when  decisions  came  before  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary 
that  had  he  been  designated  Acting 
Secretary,  his  experience  would  have 
deprived  him.  I  think,  of  making  a 
broad-based  judgment.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  given  the  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  seniority  which 
would  establish  who  would  be  the 
Acting  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary 
In  the  absence  of  the  principals. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  this  amendment  has  just 
come  to  my  attention.  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  the  line  of  thought 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  laid 
down  about  why  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  My  problem  is. 
though,  that  we  have  tried  to  have 
some  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the 
services,  and  this  amendment  applies 
only  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  one  I  sent  to  the  desk  said 
the  Secretary  of  each  Service. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  only  amending  the 
section  of  the  bill  that  deals  with  the 
Navy,  so  it  would  not  apply  to  the 
others.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is 
conform  this  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill  that  deal  with  the  Navy  and 
other  services. 

BCr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  Is  exactly  right.  There  is  a 
technical  imperfection.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  bringing  It  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  Lb  my  intention  to  have  it 
apply  to  all  three  military  depart- 
ments. 

BCr.  NUNN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  another  question.  Would  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 


making  changes  in  this  if  he  so  de- 
sired? 

Mr  WARNER.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  "this"?  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  this  procedure.  In 
other  words,  let  us  suppose— I  cannot 
conceive  of  it  happening— the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  decides  he  is  going  to 
name  his  group  of  successors  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decides  he  does 
not  like  that.  Would  the  final  auth9r- 
Ity  be  designated  for  the  service  Secre- 
taries or  would  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  able  to  amend  the  order? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  raises  a  very  valid  point.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  draft  the  lan- 
giiage  in  the  statute  to  assure  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  approval  au- 
thority over  this  procedure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  done  this 
throughout  the  bill,  so  we  are  not  di- 
luting the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  think  this  would  be  in 
keeping  with  that.  There  are  a  couple 
other  amendments  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  over.  I  suggest  we  allow  an- 
other amendment  to  come  up  and  try 
to  perfect  this  amendment  and  per- 
haps we  would  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss these  amendments  briefly  before 
bringing  them  up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  suggestion  is  well  taken  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMXHT  MO.  1S38 

Mr.  WARNER.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  second 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  WAuml 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1833. 

On  page  61,  after  line  8,  Insert:  "(11)  Con- 
structing, arming,  equipping,  and  employing 

nftV&l  V688€l8  '* 

On  page  61,  at  line  9.  strike  "(11)"  and 
Insert  therefor  "(12)". 

On  page  61.  at  line  13,  strike  "(10)"  and 
Insert  therefor  "(11)". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  staff  of 
the  committee  is  looking  at  a  possible 
revision  of  tneir  own  along  this  line, 
and  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  follow 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  followed 
with  my  earlier  amendment.  But  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  added 
area  of  responsibility,  which  I  feel, 
again  based  on  experience,  he  needs 
because  of  the  unique  mission  he  has 
with  respect  to  naval  vessels.  The  Sec- 
retu7  has  a  responsibility  for  the 
movement,  that  is,  the  employment  of 
ships  not  under  the  authority  of  com- 
batant commanders  in  connection 
with  training,  planning,  and  schedul- 
ing of  overhauls  and  the  movement  of 


ihlpa  between  the  combatant  com- 
mands. To  perform  theie  fimctlons.  he 
needs  the  authority  for  the  employ- 
ment as  w^  as  the  oonitrucUon,  ar- 
mament, and  equipping  of  naval  ves- 
sels. Again.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
either  this  amendment  or  one  compa- 
rable to  it  would  be  agreeable,  again  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  that  he  requires  tn 
moving  ships  about  in  terms  of  over- 
hauls, training,  and  other  administra- 
tive requirements^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Might  I  suggest 
to  my  friend  from  VirgUiia  that  he 
withdraw  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  let  us  have 
the  staff  and  the  Senator  talk  about  It 
because  we  do  have  another  amend- 
ment that  can  be  called  up.  We  have 
some  serious  question  about  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  inserts  in  para- 
graph 1. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  entirely  agreeable  to  that  proce- 
dure. It  was  my  intention  to  do  so  and 
I  said  merely  that  I  would  follow  a 
procedure  similar  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. Therefore.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I 
might  say,  if  I  could  state  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia,  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
work  out  this  second  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  clearly  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  already  has  the  authority  he 
needs  under  the  law  to  construct  naval 
vessels,  but  when  you  add  the  arma- 
ment word  in  there,  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  I  do  not  believe  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  intends, 
which  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  basically  could  tell  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  Pacific  what 
kind  of  munitions  and  weapons  to  put 
on  board  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  is  not  a  decision 
that  the  Secretary  of  services  ought  to 
be  making,  in  my  opinion.  That  is  a  de- 
cision which  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  chain  of  com- 
mand, in  particular  the  CINCS  in  the 
field. 

The  other  question  would  be  the 
word  "employing."  That  word  could  be 
interpreted  to  make  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  I  see  it,  in  effect  not  only 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  could  be 
interpreted  to  now  be  CINCPAC  and 
half  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  so 
forth.  He  could  be  moving  vessels  in 
and  out  all  over  the  world  That  would 
go  contrary  to  what  we  think  is  the  or- 
derly chain  of  command. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows— having  served  as  the  Secretary 
of  Navy,  he  I  am  sure  is  more  aware 
than  anyone— the  Secretary  of  Navy  is 
not  In  operations  and  we  do  not  intend 
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to  put  him  in  operations.  By  sasring 
"employing"  naval  vessels.  I  think  it 
would  clearly  put  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  right  in  the  middle  of  oper- 
ations. As  we  now  have  a  quiet,  docile 
Secretary  of  Navy  who  is  bashful  and 
seldom  seen,  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
do  that.  But  we  could  have  an  asser- 
tive Secretary  of  Navy  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  was,  I  am  sure,  and 
Uiat  might  be  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  WARN131.  Madam  President.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  wit  and  wisdom  on  this  point. 
Leaving  out  the  personalities  present 
and  past,  it  was  not  the  Senator's 
intent  to  in  any  way  put  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  in  the  operational  chain  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  ships  in  terms 
of  their  tactical  missions.  It  was  solely. 
I  repeat  solely,  couched  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  him  authority  in 
connection  with  the  logistical  func- 
tions, that  is.  the  overhaul  of  ships, 
repair,  and  other  requirements  where- 
by he  has  to  move  ships  about.  At  the 
moment.  I  have  withdrawn  it  and  we 
are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  per- 
haps reach  some  understanding.  But 
proceed.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
Just  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  authority 
the  Secretary  of  Navy  already  has. 
This  is  subject  to  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  In  this  bill  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  has  the  authority  for  recrviiting. 
organizing,  supplying,  equipping,  in- 
cluding research  and  development, 
training,  servicing,  mobilizing— "mobi- 
lizing." that  is  a  broad  word.  Demobi- 
lizing, administering,  and  maintaining. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words 
cover  everything  that  conceivably  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  need  to 
do. 

D  1410 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  me  pose  a  ques- 
tion: 

Tou  have  a  ship  which  was  brought 
into  the  Norfolk  Naval  Station  for 
upkeep.  It  is  determined  that  the 
upkeep  will  not  be  sufficient  and  it  has 
to  be  overhauled.  It  is  then  deter- 
mined that  you  must  send  it  to  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Yard.  That  would 
be  over  my  objection.  But  if  he  made 
that  decision  to  take  it  out  of  Norfolk 
and  send  it  up  there,  how  does  he 
carry  out  that  instruction? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  there  would 
be  at  least  three  words  that  would 
iun>ly  to  that  example.  The  word 
"servicing"  I  think  would  be  broad 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  that.  The 
word  "administering"  would  be  broad 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  that.  The 
word  "maintaining"  would  be  broad 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  may  be  estab- 
lishing this  authority  through  legisla- 
tive history,  but  I  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  work  on  seeing  whether  or  not 
the  addition  of  a  single  word  in  this 


lexicon  of  authority  would  do  the 
trick.  At  the  moment.  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
does  not  have  sufficient  flexibility  to 
move  ships  in  connection  with  his  re- 
sponsibilities for  maintaining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  these  words 
would  make  it  clear  that  he  would  be 
able  to  move  the  ships  as  necessary 
under  his  authority  for  servicing,  ad- 
ministering, and  maintaining. 

The  word  "employ."  it  seems  to  me. 
has  a  pretty  operational  connotation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  definition  could  be  that  he 
employs  it  for  the  purpose 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  assume  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  does  not  want  him  to 
sail  into  the  Norfolk  Shipyard  with  all 
guns  firing.  That  is  what  I  would  call 
employing. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
that  I  recall  when  we  were  debating 
the  Aesris— the  ship— and  many  depart- 
ments of  the  military  got  into  the  deci- 
sions involving  the  construction  of 
that  ship,  now  a  very  successful  ship. 

If  we  gave  all  these  decisions  over  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  would  that 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  infor- 
mation coming  as  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  Aeffis—rtidBT,  rocket  weapons, 
and  things  like  that?  I  do  not  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  fuU 
control  over  that  and  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  this  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary only  that  statutory  authority  nec- 
essary to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  maintaining  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  he  has 
that  already. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  note  that  the  lan- 
guage I  was  referring  to  in  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  no  longer  pending 
before  the  Senate,  is  the  current  law, 
and  it  has  operated  and  worked  well 
for  a  niunber  of  years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  do  not 
need  a  change  in  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  changing  it,  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  have  not  re- 
stricted his  flexibUity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is 
such  a  good  law  that  I  would  not  want 
to  see  it  changed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  the  present  time, 
the  amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  my  staff 
will  get  together. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  it 
is  rare  indeed  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  single  step  that 
will  significantly  strengthen  our  mili- 
tary posture.  We  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity today,  in  the  form  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering,  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986. 1  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  result  of  extraordinary  ef- 
forts by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  over  the  last  3  years. 

Congress  and  the  coimtry  owe  a  very 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  vision 
and  leadership  of  the  committee's 
chairman.  Senator  Goldwatkh,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Nmnr,  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
so  long  to  make  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion a  reality.  We  must  also  honor  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  the  late 
Scoop  Jackson,  who  began  this  impor- 
tant effort  3  years  ago.  Their  reward, 
and  their  legacy,  will  be  the  greater  se- 
ctu-ity  and  strength  that  America  will 
enjoy  for  decades  to  come  that  will  be 
a  direct  result  of  what  Armed  Forces 
Journal  has  described  as  "the  greatest 
contribution  to  America's  security 
we'll  see  in  our  lifetimes."  Truly,  this 
legislation  has  been  a  product  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  and  effort.  It  is 
the  committee  system  at  its  best. 

I  recall  that  Gen.  David  Jones,  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  held  a  press  conference  upon 
his  retirement. 

I  think  General  Jones  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  starting  this  whole  reform 
movement.  General  Jones  said  in  that 
exit  interview  that  to  try  to  plan  for 
this  Nation's  defense  under  the  exist- 
ing system  was  absolutely  impossible.  I 
paraphrased  what  he  said,  but  what 
he  said,  essentially,  was  this:  If  you 
give  the  Army  $2  bUllon.  you  have  to 
give  the  Navy  $2  biUion.  If  you  give 
the  Navy  $2  billion,  you  have  to  give 
the  Air  Force  $2  billion.  The  Marine 
Corps— which,  of  course,  was  my 
branch  of  the  service— not  being  so 
big,  give  them  $1  billion. 

He  pointed  out.  effectively,  that  you 
cannot  plan  when  you  have  those 
kinds  of  interservice  rivalries  and  are 
trying  to  referee  those  fights  among 
the  chiefs,  who  have  those  under- 
standably parochial  interests. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs— I 
think  this  was  General  Jones  at  the 
time— commissioned  a  study,  and  I 
quote  from  the  study,  which  says  it 
much  better  than  I  have  said  it: 

.  .  .  the  problem  is  one  of  balance.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  service  Independence  is 
healthy  and  desirable,  but  the  balance  now 
favors  the  parochial  interests  of  the  services 
too  much,  and  the  larger  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's defenses  too  little. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  applaud  this 
bill.  I  am  happy  to  be  for  it. 

The  President  is  going  to  be  a  more 
efficient  Commander  in  Chief,  because 
he  is  going  to  get  not  a  consensus,  cor- 
porate opinion.  He  is  going  to  get  what 
the  Chairman  thinks  is  best  for  the 
Nation's  defenses:  but  he  will  be  re- 
quired, and  correctly  so,  to  report  dis- 
senting opinions  to  the  President. 
After  all,  that  is  where  the  buck  stops. 


The  President  has  the  right  to  make 
that  decision,  and  he  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator in  making  the  decision. 

Inflated  rhetoric  is  all  too  common 
In  these  haUs,  but  the  superlatives 
that  are  m)pUed  to  this  bill  are  much 
deserved.  This  bill  makes  major  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  our 
mllit&ry  establishment.  The  reorgani- 
zation caUed  for  in  this  biU  will: 

First.  Improve  the  quality  and  en- 
hance the  role  of  professional  military 
advice. 

Second.  Strengthen  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

Third.  Strengthen  the  authority  of 
Joint  military  officers. 

Fourth.  Improve  the  preparation  of, 
and  Incentives  for.  military  officers 
serving  in  Joint  positions. 

Fifth.  Enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
military  operations. 

Sixth.  Strengthen  central  direction 
and  control  while  increasing  decen- 
tralization of  execution  and  other 
management  authority. 

Seventh.  Clarify  the  operational 
chain  of  command. 

Eighth.  Reduce  and  streamline  the 
defense  bureaucracy. 

Ninth.  Reduce  congressional  micro- 
management. 

Tenth.  Provide  for  more  efficient 
use  of  resources. 

Eleventh.  Improve  supervision  and 
control  of  defense  agencies  and  DOD 
field  activities. 

Twelfth.  Implement  fully  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

This  is  the  first  true  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Department  since  1947. 
and  it  is  coming  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  We  have  all  been  upset  by  the 
stories  of  procurement  scandals.  And 
we  have  been  no  less  upset  at  stories 
of  poor  coordination  among  our  mili- 
tary services  to  the  point  where  one 
Army  officer  had  to  use  his  AT&T 
calling  card  to  phone  his  office  in 
North  Carolina  in  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate Navy  fire  support  for  his  posi- 
tion. Contrary  to  some  efforts  in  the 
past,  this  bill  deals  with  the  underly- 
ing organizational  deficiencies  that 
have  given  birth  to  these  serious  prob- 
lems. 

The  organizational  problems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  legendary. 
As  disturbing  as  the  current  scandals 
are.  they  are  simply  a  more  f  equently 
occurring  version  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  From  Pearl  Harbor, 
to  the  Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission. 
to  the  Idarine  presence  in  Lebanon,  to 
Grenada,  poor  interservice  communi- 
cation and  cooperation  have  cost  us 
dearly. 

The  strengthening  of  the  role  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements. 
Under  the  current  system,  all  the  serv- 
ices must  agree  upon  advice  coining 
from  each  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  require- 


ment for  unanimous  service  agreement 
means  that  military  advice  has  always 
been  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
This  has  discouraged  innovation  imd 
bold  thinking,  precisely  what  is  caUed 
for  under  many  trying  military  condi- 
tions. Chairman  Goldwater  has  put  it 
well  when  he  said  that  the  advice  that 
comes  out  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  "is  often 
mushy  and  poorly  presented."  Or  as 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesin- 
ger  has  put  it,  "  The  proffered  advice 
is  generally  Irrelevant,  normally 
unread,  and  almost  always  disregard- 
ed." 

It  Is  important  to  reemphaslze  that 
this  legislation  is  not  a  criticism  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  past  or  present.  They  have  been 
fine  and  patriotic  men  doing  the  best 
that  they  could  do,  often  at  a  substan- 
tial sacrifice  to  their  personal  lives. 
The  problem  has  not  been  the  people. 
It's  the  system  that  has  created  the 
problem,  and  it's  the  system  that 
needs  to  be  fixed. 

By  making  the  JCS  Chairman  the 
principal  military  adviser,  this  lowest 
common  denominator  phenomenon 
wiU  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time, 
dissenting  military  advice  from  the 
other  service  chiefs  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  President,  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  also  heartened  by  the  way  this 
legislation  strengthens  the  imlfied 
commands,  our  military  leaders  in  the 
field.  Unified  commands  have  forces 
as^gned  to  them  from  two  or  more 
different  services  and  are  responsible 
for  a  particular  part  of  the  world. 
While  this  is  fine  in  theory,  the  setup 
to  date  has  not  worked  too  well  in 
practice.  As  Senator  Nuirv  has  put  it, 
"We  have  unified  commanders  but  di- 
vided commands."  Each  unified  com- 
mander has  his  own  subordinate  joint 
command,  with  a  representative  from 
each  service,  so  that  consensus  must 
once  again  be  reached  among  all  the 
services.  As  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Readiness  Command,  Gen.  Wallace 
Nutting,  has  said: 

There  ia  no  unification  below  the  Unified 
Command  echelon.  In  this  circumstance, 
the  degree  of  operational  unification  In  the 
readiness  command  and  between  its  compo- 
nenU  is  decidedly  Insufficient. 

Unified  commanders  have  little  say 
on  resource  decisions.  As  Gen.  Bernard 
Rogers,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Command,  has  said: 

There  Is  an  Imbalance  between  my  respon- 
sibilities and  accountability  as  a  unified 
operational  commander  and  my  influence 
on  resource  decisions. 

This  legislation  would  give  the  uni- 
fied commanders  a  say  in  resource  al- 
location decisions  and  would  give  him 
greater  authority  over  the  forces  at 
his  command.  It  also  specifies  that  the 
chain  of  command  run  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  combatant  commanders.  With  this 
legislation,  we  will  at  long  last  answer 
President  Eisenhower's  call  in  1968, 


nearly  30  years  ago,  "That  each  uni- 
fied commander  must  have  unques- 
tioned authority  over  all  units  of  his 
command." 

The  greater  efficiency  of  defense 
management  allows  cutbacks  to  be 
made  in  headquarters  staff,  as  it 
should.  A  total  of  8,282  positions  in 
headquarters  staffs  will  be  eliminated, 
as  will  another  9,462  elsewhere  in  de- 
fense agencies,  for  a  total  of  almost 
17,700  positions.  This  will  save  several 
billion  dollars  in  personnel  costs  alone 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  will  elimi- 
nate duplication  and  mismanagement. 

Madam  President,  this  legislation  is 
a  rich  tapestry  of  useful  change  in  de- 
fense organization.  It  is  long  overdue, 
but  it  is  here  at  last.  These  changes 
will  do  more  to  strengthen  our  securi- 
ty than  any  new  weapon  system.  And 
unlike  a  weapon  system,  this  legisla- 
tion will  save  us  billions,  rather  than 
cost  us  billions.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant at  a  time  of  tight  budgets.  The 
need  for  change  is  urgent.  The  time 
for  change  is  now.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  is  seizing  this  opportunity  to 
make  our  military  structure  more  ef- 
fective, and  more  efficient,  in  defend- 
ing our  great  country. 

We  may  find  in  a  year  or  two  that 
we  need  some  fine  tuning  on  this  bill, 
but  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  significant  things  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Senate  in  my  11 
years  here. 

Again,  I  give  my  sincere  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  these  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  day  possi- 
ble. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  good  friend  for  his 
comments. 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  remind 
him  and  in  rcmiiuUng  him  to  remind 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  one  of  our 
constitutional  requirements  Lb  not  just 
to  raise  the  Army  and  the  Navy  but  to 
maintain,  in  effect,  oversight,  some- 
thing we  really  have  not  done. 

I  have  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  almost  my  entire  time  in 
the  Senate,  and  while  we  once  a  year, 
in  effect,  look  at  how  much  money 
they  want  to  spend  on  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing,  we  have  never  really 
asked  the  question  "Do  you  need  it?" 

I  had  an  argimient  the  other  day 
with  the  Reserve  Army  and  they  want 
to  buy  four  jet  airplanes.  "Why  do  you 
need  four  jet  airplanes?"  They  said, 
"To  accomplish  our  mission."  I  said 
"If  you  put  a  20  millimeter  cannon  in 
the  nose  of  that  jet  airplane  I  might 
buy  it." 

This  is  the  kind  of  surveillance  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  can  exer- 
cise all  the  time. 

I  will  be  the  first  one  to  tell  you  that 
we  can  save  a  lot  of  money.  We  are 
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buying  a  lot  of  equipment,  I  hate  to 
tell  you.  that  we  do  not  need.  We  Just 
need  a  lot  more  of  fimdamental.  down- 
to-earth  weapons  to  go  out  and  fight  a 
war.  We  do  not  need  all  this  fancy 
stuff.  We  can  go  back  to  throwing 
rocks  and  using  spears  and  arrows,  but 
I  do  not  want  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

ICr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  Senator 
GoLDWATSR  and  I  tell  him  he  has 
warmed  my  heart  because  I  have  made 
that  speech  so  many  times.  It  is  really 
gratifying  to  hear  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  who  has  had  such  an 
illustrious  career  in  this  whole  area  of 
defense,  say  those  things.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  I  thank  him  for  the  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Bfadam  President,  ear- 
lier this  morning  the  chairman.  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATBH.  indicated  that  if  my 
colleagues  were  patient.  I  would  have 
an  eloquent  statement  to  deliver  later 
in  the  day.  I  do  in  fact  have  an  elo- 
quent statement  to  deliver,  but  I  know 
that  several  of  my  coUeagues  have 
amendments  they  prefer  to  offer. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  impose  my  elo- 
quence upon  their  patience. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  correct  a 
statement  I  made  earlier  this  morning. 
I  suggested  that  the  chairman  had  of- 
fered the  Senate  a  new  idea.  I  think 
we  all  know  from  biblical  studies  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  With  re- 
spect to  maneuver  warfare,  for  exam- 
ple, one  can  go  back  and  quote  from 
Sun  Tzu,  a  great  military  strategist, 
who  wrote  on  this  subject  over  2.000 
years  ago. 

Defense  reorganization  is  not  a  new 
idea.  In  fact,  it  is  an  old  idea. 

I  would  like  to  quote  just  a  few 
words  from  President  Elisenhower.  He 
said: 

Confronted  by  such  urgent  needs  we 
cannot  allow  differing  service  viewpoints  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  defenses— 
either  as  to  operational  planning  or  control, 
or  as  to  the  development,  production  and 
use  of  newer  weapons.  To  sanction  adminis- 
trative confusion  and  interservice  debate  is, 
in  these  times,  to  court  disaster.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  my  conviction  that  our  coun- 
try's security  requirements  must  not  be  sub- 
ordinated to  outmoded  or  single-service  con- 
cepts of  war. 

He  made  that  statement  in  1958. 
Nonetheless,  because  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  years,  that  vision  of  his  had 
not  come  to  fruition. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  praise 
Chairman  Goldwatix  for  his  effort. 
Just  as  it  took  Richard  Nixon  to  open 
the  door  to  China,  I  believe  it  took 
Barrt  Goldwater  to  open  the  door  to 
the  Pentagon  for  the  winds  of  reform. 

Although  this  is  an  old  idea,  it  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  Without 
Senator  Goldwater's  leadership  this 
measure  would  not  be  on  the  floor 
today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized. 

AMTIfDlfXIlT  NO.  1*33 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  sale,  donation,  or 
other  transfer  of  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  democratic  resistance  forces  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Angola  unless  certain  con- 
ditions are  met) 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [IiCr.  DeCon- 

cnn]   proposes  an  amendment  numliered 

1833. 

li«r.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  he  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  124,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  SM.  restriction  ON  TRANSFER  OF  STINGER 
MISSILES. 

(a)  Rkstrictiom.— Notwithistanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  STINGER  anti- 
aircraft missiles  may  be  sold,  donated,  or 
otherwise  provided,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
democratic  resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan 
and  Angola  unless  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  the  proposed  recipient 
has  agreed  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Physical  security  of  such  missiles  stiall 
consist  of  the  following: 

(A)  Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete, 
arch-type,  and  earth-covered  whose  con- 
struction is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (Department  of  the  Army)  drawings, 
652-686  through  652-693.  27  Dec  1941  as  re- 
vised 14  Mar  42.  shall  be  provided. 

(B)  Lighting  shall  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

fC)  Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel 
vault  doors  secured  by  two-key  operated 
high  security  padlock  and  hasp  (mil  spec  P- 
43607),  and  keys  shall  be  secured  separately 
to  insure  effective  two-man  control  of 
access. 

(D)  Fencing  shall  be  6-foot  (minimum) 
steel  chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete posts  over  firm  base,  and  clear  zones 
shall  be  established  inside  and  outside  fenc- 
ing. 

(E)  A  full-time  guard  force  or  combination 
guard  force  and  instnision  detection  system 
shall  be  provided. 

(2)  Such  missUes  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  100  percent  physical  count  shall  be 
taken  monthly  with  two-man  verification, 
and  records  shall  be  available  for  United 
States  inspection. 

(B)  A  United  SUtes  Military  Training 
Mission  shall  conduct  the  United  States  in- 
spection and  Inventory  annually,  and  weap- 
ons expended  outside  of  hostilities  shall  be 
accounted  for. 

(3)  Movements  shall  meet  United  States 
standards  for  safeguarding  classified  materi- 
al in  transit. 

(4)  Access  to  such  missiles  and  to  classi- 
fied information  relating  thereto  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Access  to  hardware  and  related  classi- 
fied information  sliall  lie  limited  to  military 


and  civilian  penonnel  who  have  the  proper 
security  clearance  and  who  have  an  ertab- 
llshed  need-to-know.  Information  releawd 
shaU  be  linUted  to  that  neeeaaiy  for  as- 
signed functions  or  operatimal  nspaiuMl- 
ity  and,  where  pooalble.  sball  be  oral  or 
visual  only. 

(B)  No  maintenance  shall  be  authoriaed 
wtiich  required  access  to  the  Interior  of  the 
operational  system.  Such  malntoiance  shall 
be  performed  under  United  States  controL 

(5)  The  recipient  shall  report  to  the 
United  States  by  the  most  expMliUous 
means  any  instance  of  compromise,  loss,  or 
theft  of  any  material  or  related  informa- 
tion. This  report  shall  be  followed  by 
prompt  investigation  and  the  results  provid- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  recipient  shall  agree  that  no  infor- 
mation on  Basic  STINOER  shall  be  released 
to  a  third  government  or  any  other  party 
without  United  States  approval. 

(7)  The  security  standards  applied  by  the 
recipient  to  protection  of  Basic  STINOER 
information  and  material  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  States  at 
the  identified  security  classification. 

(8)  The  recipient  shall  use  the  informa- 
tion on  Basic  STINOER  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 

(9)  United  SUtes  officers  shaU  be  allowed 
to  inspect  and  assess  physical  security  meas- 
ures and  procedures  established  for  imple- 
mentation of  these  security  controls  on  an 
announced  random  access  basis. 

(10)  Damaged  launchers  shall  be  returned 
to  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  repair  or 
demilitarization  prior  to  disposal  by  United 
States  authorities. 

(11)  Two  principal  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock  and  the 
missile  in  its  disposable  launch  tube,  shall 
be  stored  in  separate  locations.  Each  loca- 
tion shall  meet  all  physical  security  require- 
mente  applicable  to  the  STINOER  system 
as  a  whole.  The  two  locations  shall  be  phys- 
ically separated  sufficiently  so  that  a  pene- 
tration of  the  security  at  one  site  shall  not 
place  the  second  at  risk. 

(12)  The  principle  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock.  missile, 
and  launch  tube,  may  l>e  brought  together 
and  assembled  only  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(A)  In  the  event  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities. 

(B)  For  firing  as  part  of  regularly  sched- 
uled training  (only  those  rounds  intended  to 
be  fired  shall  be  withdrawn  from  storage 
and  assembled). 

(C)  For  lot  testing  (only  proof  round(s) 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  assembled). 

(D)  When  STINOER  systems  are  de- 
ployed as  part  of  the  point  of  defenses  of 
tiigh  priority  installations  or  activities. 

(13)  Field  exercises  or  deployments  where- 
in the  use  of  STINGER  system  is  simulated 
shall  not  create  conditions  for  the  assembly 
of  the  system. 

(b)  ErracnvE  Dar.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  124.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sic.  504." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  505.". 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  Senator 
Goldwater  and  Senator  Ntnni  for 
shepherding  this  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  through  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  to  the  Senate 
floor.  With  all  of  Senator  Gold- 
water's  achievements  during  his  long 
and  illustrious  Senate  career,  this  bill 


could   well   be   his   most   Important 
legacy. 

The  importance  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation can  best  be  put  into  focus  by 
the  fact  that  no  major  sUtutory 
changes  in  defense  organization  have 
occurred  since  1958.  Defense  reorgani- 
zation has  always  been  a  political  hot 
potato  and  without  the  dedication  and 
doggedness  of  Senators  Goldwatkb 
and  NuHM.  this  bill  would  never  have 
reached  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  designates  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the 
principal  military  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  CouncU, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Enact- 
ment of  this  provision  should  have  the 
result  of  malting  our  individual  mili- 
tary services  components  act  as  a 
team.  This  crucial  provision  would 
never  have  been  included  in  the  final 
committee  product  without  the  leader- 
ship, persistence,  and  persuasiveness 
of  Senators  Goldwater  and  Nuim .  Fi- 
nally, I  salute  and  pay  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Scoop  Jackson,  who  initiated  a 
great  deal  of  this  seminal  legislation. 


THE  aUSH  OP  TICBROLOOT 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  talented  and 
ambitious  inventor.  Francis  Bacon, 
who  issued  the  following  warning  on 
advancing  technologies  and  the  subse- 
quent dangers  involved: 

It  is  well  to  observe  the  force  and  virtue 
and  consequence  of  discoveries  *  *  *  for 
these  liave  changed  the  whole  face  and 
state  of  things  throughout  the  world. 

The  Stinger  missile  represents  this 
type  of  consequence. 

This  weu>on  epitomizes  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  and  lethal  Ameri- 
can weapons,  yet  we  are  not  taking 
preventive  and  prudent  steps  to  assure 
its  protection  from  terrorist  hands. 

Just  recently  at  the  economic 
summit  in  Tokyo  homemade  rockets 
were  fired  by  a  terrorist  group  at  the 
building  where  the  leaders  of  seven 
Western  democracies  were  meeting. 

We  are  all  grateful  that  this  was  un- 
successful, yet  the  terrorists  vow  an- 
other attack. 

These  five  homemade  rockets  were 
fired  from  1.7  miles  away. 

The  radical  group  later  boasted  of 
its  ability  to  elude  the  tightest  securi- 
ty net  ever  cast  in  Tokyo.  A  misplaced 
or  stolen  Stinger  missile  would  give 
this  terrorist  group  an  increased  4  to  5 
mile  range,  climbing  4,500  feet.  This  is 
a  shoulder-fired  missile  triggered  by  a 
single  person.  Should  this  weapon  fall 
into  Russian,  Cuban,  PLO,  or  some 
other  terrorist  organization's  hands, 
the  boundaries  of  terrorist  activity  in- 
crease to  staggering  proportions.  Pre- 
ventive measures  at  airports  Jump 
from  metal  detectors  and  x-ray  ma- 
chines to  roving  helicopters,  patroling 
troops,  and  even  pseudo  star  wars 
technology  to  effectively  prevent  mis- 
siles from  engaging  their  targets  once 
fired.  The  monetary  costs  are  unimagi- 


nable. The  potential  cost  of  human 
life  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  why 
this  legislation  seeks  to  prevent  this 
nightmare.  Picture  an  American  Jetlin- 
er filled  with  summer  travelers  as  it 
takes  off  from  a  European  city. 
Perched  on  a  hilltop  more  than  3 
miles  away  is  a  terrorist  aiming  a 
shoulder-held  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile at  the  Jet.  Within  seconds,  the  air- 
liner with  its  hundreds  of  passengers 
disappears  in  a  bright  orange  inferno. 
The  scenario  is  hypothetical,  but  it 
is  increasingly  possible  as  the  United 
States  supplies  Stinger  missiles  to  re- 
sistance forces  around  the  world.  As  a 
safeguard,  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  would  require  the  President  to 
insist  on  the  same  strict  control  over 
the  missiles  in  rebel  hands  as  we  do 
for  those  we  sell  to  our  allies. 

It  is  quite  possible,  given  the  loose 
structure  of  rebels'  operations,  that 
they  could  not  satisfy  the  conditions, 
and  in  such  cases  the  missiles  should 
not  be  provided.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  these  particular  missiles,  the  ulti- 
mate terrorist  weapon,  slip  into  the 
wrong  hands. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  set  strict 
guidelines  for  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  Stinger  missiles.  When  we 
agreed  to  sell  this  weapon  to  our  allies, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, stringent  safeguards  were  re- 
quired as  conditions  of  the  sale.  These 
safeguards  included  storage  in  steel 
vaults,  24-hour  armed  security  and 
keeping  the  launcher  and  missile 
locked  up  separately.  We  also  stipulat- 
ed the  right  to  conduct  an  inventory 
and  inspection  at  any  time. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  has 
reportedly  begun  covertly  supplying 
rebels  in  Angola  and  Afghanistan  with 
Stinger  missiles  without  the  same 
safety  requirements.  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  to  provide  our  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  the  forces  in  Angola 
and  Afghanistan  for  them  to  l}e  suc- 
cessful. We  can  show  our  support  for 
the  rebel  groups  and  provide  for  their 
defensive  needs  with  weapons  less 
lethal,  mobile,  or  destabilizing  than 
the  Stinger. 

I  have  grave  concern  that  the  Sting- 
er might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Col. 
Muammar  el^Qadhafl.  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  Iran,  or  even 
the  Russians  or  Cubans,  who  maintain 
large  numbers  of  advisers  and  troops 
in  Angola  and  Afghanistan.  A  journal- 
ist who  has  covered  the  Afghan  war 
described  one  rebel  group  there  as 
being  followers  of  the  Ayatollah  Ru- 
hollah  Khomeini.  Posters  of  the  Aya- 
tollah adorn  the  wallls  of  their  village. 
The  State  Department  has  described 
some  of  the  actions  of  UNITA.  the  An- 
golan rebel  force  led  by  Jonas  Savlmbi. 
as  bordering  on  terrorist  activity.  For 
example.  UNITA  claims  to  have  shot 


down  at  least  three  civilian  Angolan 
aircraft. 

The  recent  terrorist  bombings  of  the 
West  Berlin  discotheque  and  the  TWA 
Jetliner  are  evidence  of  an  increased 
threat  to  American  targeU.  Colonel 
Qadhafl  sajrs  he  wiU  export  terrorism 
and  "pursue  U.S.  citizens  in  their 
country  and  streets."  The  PLO  faction 
leader  Abu  Nidal  has  also  said  that 
"America  is  our  target."  The  United 
SUtes  must  protect  itself  by  being 
careful  not  to  arm  its  enemies.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  can  help  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  Americans  at  home  and 
abroad  by  enforcing  strict  safeguards 
on  the  sale  and  use  of  Stinger  missiles. 
Vice  President  Gkorob  Bush  Issued 
his  report  on  combating  terrorism  in 
February  1986.  His  report  documents 
the  following  statistics: 

The  number  of  incidents  has  gener- 
ally risen  since  statistics  were  first 
compiled  in  1968.  with  a  trend  toward 
bloodier  incidents  with  more  fatalities. 
Attacks  caused  20  fatalities  in  1968 
compared  to  926  in  1985; 

During  the  past  decade,  terrorists 
have  attacked  UJB.  officials  or  installa- 
tions abroad  once  every  17  days.  In  the 
past  17  years,  terrorists  have  killed  as 
many  U.S.  diplomats  as  were  killed  in 
the  previous  180  years; 

In  the  bombing  of  one  location,  the 
U.S.  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut,  the 
United  States  lost  nearly  as  many 
servicemen  as  the  British  lost  in  the 
entire  Falklands  campaign. 

However,  as  astounding  as  statistics 
can  be.  you  cannot  quantify  human 
life.  Just  ask  the  parents  of  Natasha 
Simpson,  an  11-year-old  American  girl 
gimned  down  by  terrorists  in  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  airport  massacre. 
Just  ask  the  parents  of  U.S.  service- 
man Sgt.  Kenneth  Ford,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  West  Berlin  discotheque. 
No.  Mr.  President;  we  should  not  make 
it  easier  for  terrorists  in  this  very  dan- 
gerous environment  today. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  blackmarket 
provides  abundant  opportunities  for 
terrorists  to  purchase  numerous  weap- 
ons of  their  liking.  This  is  a  chilling 
consideration.  While  I  adamantly  sup- 
port the  rebels'  struggle  against  the 
Russians  we  must  not  introduce  Sting- 
er missiles  into  this  area  without  pro- 
tection in  a  cavalier  manner.  Millions 
of  dollars  in  weapons  have  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  prolific 
blackmarket.  Many  of  the  rebels  are  a 
lot  closer  politically  and  religiously  to 
Iran's  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  We  must 
provide  adequate  resistance  for  free- 
dom fighters  while  not  endangering 
American  freedom  abroad  and  at 
home. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  insist- 
ing upon  safeguards  is  that  before  this 
century  is  over,  the  rush  of  technology 
will  probably  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
minuscule  peoples  highly  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  of  frightening  power.  The 
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West  and  Russia  live  with  arms  com- 
petition between  each  other.  We 
simply  cannot  tolerate  a  world  where 
the  Qadhafis  and  the  Araf ats  can  grive 
a  few  terrorists  the  power  to  paralyze 
cities  and  kill  thousands  of  innocent 
victims  that  do  not  accede  to  their  de- 
mands. The  physical  safety  of  the 
West  10  years  from  now  depends  on  its 
setting  clear  rules  and  prudent  policies 
today.  We  can  provide  resistance  ef- 
forts with  capable  and  effective  weap- 
onry while  not  threatening  American 
lives.  This  legislation  seeks  to  protect 
our  weapons  and  our  citizens.  After 
all.  Ifir.  President,  our  Constitution 
reads: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a.  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

a  1440 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  never  pleasant  for  me  to  have  to 
oppose  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 
But  first,  this  amendment  has  no  busi- 
ness on  this  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  offer  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  military  forces  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reorganize.  An  amendment 
that  caUs  for  the  exact  location  and 
use  of  a  certain  weapon  Is  out  of  place. 
But.  nevertheless,  I  hope  I  can  answer 
the  Senator. 

We  are  opposed  to  tWs,  naturally. 
The  subject  the  amendment  seeks  to 
address  is  very,  very  sensitive.  The 
Chair  and  I  have  both  served  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  for  many, 
many  years.  And  if  it  is  to  lie  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress,  it  should  come 
to  the  floor  only  after  it  has  received 
the  most  serious  and  searching  exami- 
nation by  appropriate  Foreign  Affairs, 
Armed  Services,  and  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  chairman 
of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
here. 

The  administration  believes  that  it  is 
Inappropriate,  therefore,  for  so  sensi- 
tive a  matter  as  that  addressed  by  this 
amendment  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  with  this  matter,  and  such  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  as  this  is 
essentially  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  at  the 
amendment.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  mostly  a  description  of  how 
these  missiles  should  be  stored.  It  does 
not  tell  who  we  sell  them  to  or  not  sell 
them  to.  but  I  look,  starting  on  page  2, 
at  how  the  magazines  shaU  be  con- 
structed, how  lighting  shall  be  provid- 


ed, and  that  the  exterior  doors,  that 
happen  to  be  classified,  are  steel  vault 
doors  operated  by  two  key-operated, 
high-security  padlock  and  hasp. 

I  do  not  think  Afghanistan  ever 
heard  of  it.  But.  nevertheless,  they 
have  them:  fencing,  full-time  guard 
force.  100  percent  physical  counts 
shall  be  taken  monthly. 

So  the  amendment  is  mostly  taken 
up  with  how  these  weapons  shall  be 
stored,  observed,  and  taken  care  of  re- 
gardless of  where  they  are. 

I  must  say  to  my  very  good  friend 
from  Arizona  that  this  type  of  weapon 
is  not  hard  to  get.  The  first  one  I  ever 
saw  was  25  years  ago  made  by  the 
French  Government  called  a  TOW. 
Every  country  that  I  know  of  in  the 
civilized  and  some  of  the  uncivilized 
world  have  shoulder-bome  weapons 
that  can  be  fired  the  same  as  a  Sting- 
er. The  Stinger  happens  to  be  in  my 
opinion  the  best.  But  this  type  of 
weapon  even  with  this  amendment  is 
not  going  to  stop  the  production  or 
stop  it  being  made  available. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  very 
much  for  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Lugar,  to 
comment  on  this  amendment  because 
it  comes  more  imder  his  committee 
than  it  does  under  my  committee.  As  I 
say,  it  has  no  place  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices CoEomittee  to  comment  on  this 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  legislation  that  is  now 
before  the  body,  and  the  work  that 
the  distinguished  chairman,  ranldng 
member,  and  others  have  put  in  on 
this  legislation. 

I  have  come  to  the  floor  because  I 
am  concerned  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  My  first  com- 
ments parallel  those  of  Senator  Gold- 
water.  The  matter  is  a  very  sensitive 
matter.  I  think  it  is  acceptable  to  talk 
hypothetically  about  such  matters. 
But  when  press  reports  are  described 
and  then  we  move  from  those  reports 
to  this  amendment,  I  believe  it  calls 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  or  at  least  for  pri- 
vate sessions  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees. 

The  Senator's  motivation  in  offering 
the  amendment  is  an  important  one. 
Stinger  missiles  have  great  potential 
for  destruction.  This  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  in  great  demand.  But  let  me 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  proposes  actions 
that  are  best  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

I'm  making  this  point  because  we  try 
so  often  to  micromanage  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  floor  and  to  develop  our 


f  orelgn  policy  tactics.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defenie 
are  fuUy  aware  of  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  Stinger  missiles.  That  wisdom 
is  not  reposed  Just  with  concerned 
Senators.  These  are  Indeed  destructive 
weapons.  They  have  very  great  capa- 
bility against  aircraft  because  they 
can.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  pointed  out.  be  carried  by  in- 
dividuals. 

In  the  event  freedom  fighters  or 
ground  troops  are  attacked  by  aircraft 
of  Marxist  regimes,  hypothetically, 
the  aircraft  would  typically  prevail 
The  fact  is  that  freedom  fighters  with 
a  Stinger  missile  might  have  an  equal- 
izer in  this  hypothetical  situation,  and 
might  even  prevail. 

As  a  general  foreign  policy  proposi- 
tion, the  Congress  has  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
attempts  to  support  those  peoples  who 
want  freedom,  who  are  fighting  Marx- 
ist regimes,  and  who  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish democracy.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  instances  aroimd  the 
world.  Each  one  of  them  is  controver- 
sial and  each  one  is  unique.  We  have 
discussed  them  backward  and  forward 
at  various  times  and  in  various  places 
within  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
also  asserted  from  time  to  time  that  it 
may  be  important  to  employ  overt, 
and  on  occasion  covert,  means  to  fur- 
ther these  objectives,  and  there  are 
provisions  under  law  for  hanrtUng 
those  situations. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  President, 
this  particular  amendment  is  aimed  at 
Afghanistan  and  Angola  by  name.  The 
prospects,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  pointed  out.  of 
putting  vaults  and  all  of  the  other  se- 
curity safeguards  to  protect  against 
loss  of  the  Stinger  missiles  in  Angola 
or  in  Afghanistan  are  remote  indeed. 
The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  is  precluded,  that  he  cannot 
provide  this  weapon  system  to  these 
two  particular  countries  whatever  his 
best  judgment,  or  that  of  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

I  think,  in  terms  of  general  philoso- 
phy, it  is  a  mistake,  Mi.  President,  to 
get  into  legislating  specific  weapons, 
specific  countries,  and  hypothetical 
situations.  Mentioning  Afghanistan 
and  Angola,  however,  raises  some  very 
important  foreign  policy  questions. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wanted 
to  debate  the  value  of  our  backing  the 
Afghanistan  freedom  fighters,  that 
would  be  an  important  debate  in  Itself. 
My  own  assimiptions  are  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  do 
favor  support  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters. 
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Let  me  Just  say  that  support  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  expectation  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  a 
number  of  ways  of  offering  that  sup- 
port. The  Afghan  freedom  fighters  are 
not  an  army  arrayed  in  such  a  way 
that  you  can  see  them  and  count 
them.  They  are  engaged  in  what  could 
be  called  guerrilla  warfare.  They  face 
conditions  in  the  field  which  hardly 
permits  the  same  precise  arrange- 
ments as  are  prescribed  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  they  house  their  Sting- 
er missiles. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  is  con- 
siderable foreign  policy  content  in  this 
amendment,  and  considerable  supposi- 
tion as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  XJB.  foreign  policy,  the  spe- 
cific tactics  to  pursue  and  the  weapons 
that  are  to  be  used. 

I  found  the  amendment  weak  on  all 
counts  in  that  respect. 

Once  again,  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na has  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Angola.  That  is  an 
interesting  question.  We  have  dis- 
cussed that  issue  on  various  occasions. 
Some  Members  have  said  yes  and  some 
have  said  no  to  our  support  for  these 
insurgents. 

But  this  amendment  gets  us  into  the 
specific  weapons,  the  specific  require- 
ments for  the  housing  and  care  of 
those  weapons  in  a  situation  where 
the  freedom  fighters  are  not  a  stand- 
ing army,  with  battle  lines  and  the 
characteristics  that  are  evident  in  a 
conventional  warfare.  It  is  guerrilla 
warfare.  And.  it  is  tough  business. 

There  is  a  Marxist  government  In 
Angola,  a  government  which  is  not  our 
friend.  Furthermore,  we  want  the 
Cubans  out  of  Angola.  We  want  the 
Soviets  to  stop  supporting  the  Cubans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  want  a  number 
of  changes  in  that  country.  With  Sa- 
vlmbl  we  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
where  we  stood  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing whether  or  not  we  want  to  help 
Savimbi,  I  think  it  is  not  advisable,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  that  Congress 
should  be  dealing  with  specific  weap- 
ons in  the  Angola  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  allow  his  amendment  to  be  with- 
drawn from  this  particular  debate  and 
will  attempt  to  work  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees  which 
have  relevance  to  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft.  He  suggests  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  of  an  American  air- 
craft being  shot  down  by  a  Stinger 
missile.  That  is  a  horrendous  possibili- 
ty in  this  world  today  and  one  which 
we  should  and  must  prevent  from  hap- 
pening. 

But,  to  think  through  every  condi- 
tion In  which  an  American  aircraft 
might  be  hit  by  a  Stinger  missile 
defies  speculation.  Frankly,  it  is  not  a 
useful  debate. 


It  seems  to  me,  this  body  can  deter- 
mine who  are  our  friends,  who  are  our 
enemies,  who  we  want  to  help,  and 
whether  we  want  to  give  authority  to 
the  President  for  devising  the  tactics 
to  be  effective.  Those,  I  think,  are  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  us  to  debate. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  would 
be  withdrawn  and  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  for  closed  discus- 
sion, since  it  involves  very  sensitive 
issues. 

Fiiudly.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
that  I  share  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  others  who  may  have  some 
sympathy  for  this  amendment.  We  do 
need  to  be  careful  about  safeguarding 
these  missUes.  They  are  indeed  deadly. 
They  are  very  effective.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  might  want  to  provide 
them  to  those  who  are  fighting  on  our 
side:  it  could  help  equalize  the  sides 
rather  substantially.  But,  in  this  par- 
ticiilar  debate  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  would  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  event  that  it  is  not  withdrawn,  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor speak  to  this  amendment? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  appreciate 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Oolowateh,  has  said,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Luoar, 
about  sensitive  information.  It  Lb  that. 
But  I  also  think  it  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant issue.  I  can  fully  appreciate 
why  Senator  Goldwatir  and  Senator 
Nuinr  would  hesitate  to  see  adding  this 
amendment  to  what  is  an  enormously 
important  piece  of  legislation  in  their 
effort  to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Defense.  But  I  think  when  we  have  an 
issue  such  as  this  before  us,  it  is  one 
that  does  require  some  thoughtful 
analysis.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  micro- 
manage  policy  from  here.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  address  what  I  think,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a  decision  which  is  a 
watershed  for  U.S.  policy. 

For  the  past  40  years  we  have  fol- 
lowed a  self-imposed  ban  on  the  use  of 
top-grade  American  weapons  in  covert 
competition  with  the  Soviets.  Up  until 
now  we  have  given  this  weapon  to  only 
a  few.  It  is  not  a  question  of  saying 
who  we  should  or  should  not  give 
them  to,  but  it  is  a  question  of  setting, 
I  believe,  sound  guidelines.  These 
transfers  we  have  made  have  always 
Involved  rigorous  security  require- 
ments. 


Stingers  today  cannot  be  bought  on 
the  bladL  mai^et  and  have  not  been 
lost  in  any  war. 

Serious  questions  are  raised  about 
whether  the  decision  to  send  Stingers 
to  rebel  forces  runs  directly  counter  to 
our  vigorous  efforts  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  control  technology  trans- 
fer and  to  ensure  that  our  advanced 
technology,  whether  military  or  civil- 
ian, does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  has  been  a  vigorous  debate 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

Sending  this  advanced  technology  to 
rebel  forces  Is  a  dangerous  proposition. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Packwood. 
at  the  time  of  a  previous  debate  when 
he  said  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ering the  sale  of  Stingers  with  security 
controls.  He  said  at  that  time: 

There  will  not  be  an  airplane  or  an  airport 
in  the  civilized  world  which  will  be  nit. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Sting- 
ers will  remain  in  the  hands  of  forces 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
already  seen  captured  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missiles  which  have  turned  up  in 
rebel  hands  in  Angola  and  Central 
America.  And  we  have  also  seen  nu- 
merous reports  that  a  large  percentage 
of  arms  sent  to  Afghanistan  end  up  in 
the  black  market  in  Pakistan. 

Supplying  Stingers  to  rebel  forces.  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  runs  directly 
counter  to  our  concern  about  curtail- 
ing terrorism.  This  Chamber  has  fully 
discussed  the  danger  of  sending  Sting- 
ers to  sovereign  nations,  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  danger  of  this  weapon 
falling  into  terrorist  hands  is  escalated 
in  the  case  of  sending  these  weapons 
to  rebel  groups. 

Mr.  President,  supplying  Stingers  to 
rebel  groups  furthermore  nuu  counter 
to  another  principal  reason  for  our 
self-imposed  ban  on  sending  U.S.  made 
weM>ons  to  support  covert  actions.  We 
have  followed  this  policy  in  order  to 
maintain  the  right  of  denial  so  that 
these  conflicts  do  not  escalate.  We. 
should  be  thinking  long  and  hard 
about  whether  we  want  to  change  this 
policy  and  whether  the  costs  outweigh 
the  benefits.  I  think  they  do  not. 
Overall,  I  think  sending  Stingers  to 
rebel  groups  will  result  in  compromis- 
ing our  long-term  security  interests.  I 
oppose  this  policy. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  a  couple 
of  countries;  it  is  a  question  of  really 
being  sure  we  are  thinking  about  long- 
term  policy.  It  seems  to  me  the  course 
of  direction  is  being  turned  and 
changed  without  any  thoughtful 
debate. 

D  1600 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Let 
me  say,  I  agree  with  her. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  understand  the 
sensitivity  of  this  issue.  My  colleagues 
know  all  about  this.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  briefings  and  confidential  in- 
formation: information  which  I  cannot 
go  into. 

But  this  is  information  that  is  not 
dassified.  This  lists  all  the  require- 
ments that  we  now  require  of  our 
North  Atlantic  allies  as  well  as  the 
Saudi  Arabians.  It  is  public  informa- 
tion which  has  been  in  the  New  York 
Times.  We  have  a  number  of  public  ar- 
ticles in  the  Washington  Post,  and  one 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  30,  in- 
dicating that  the  administration  had 
to  fire  Dr.  Pillsbury  for  disclosing  that 
Stinger  missiles  were  going  to  be 
transferred  to  Angola  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

So  I  understand  this  concern  that 
my  colleague  has  about  sensitivity. 

As  to  the  reason  it  is  on  tliis  legisla- 
tion, let  me  first  say  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  disturb  and  disrupt  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  If  I  had  assurance  that  I 
could  have  a  vote  on  this  in  the  next 
few  days,  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  take  my  chances  here.  As  we  know 
in  this  body,  you  have  to  strike  some- 
times when  the  opportunity  is  ripe. 
This  is  a  germane  subject  and  one  that 
I  do  not  think  can  wait  for  the  Depart- 
ment's authorization  legislation. 

When  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lucas]  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  raised 
the  issue  of  debating  support  of  the 
freedom  fighters— I  am  more  than 
happy  to  debate  it  because  I  firmly 
support  them.  I  am  for  transferring 
weapons  to  them,  including  Stinger 
missUes  if  that  is  the  decision,  but 
with  these  safeguards.  So  we  would  be 
on  the  same  side  of  any  such  debate 
here. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  What  I  am  debat- 
ing is  whether  or  not  we  should  ask 
the  President  to  certify  to  Congress 
that  the  same  safety  and  security  are 
provided  for  these  transfers  as  they 
are  to  those  in  Saudi  Arabia.  That 
does  not  make  this  Senator  opposed  to 
the  freedom  fighters.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  that 
were  the  case. 

In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
this  week,  there  is  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  Stinger  aircraft  missiles  sup- 
plied to  the  Afghan  rebels  by  the  CIA. 
It  says  insiders  have  said  that  the 
guerrillas  missed  11  out  of  12  Soviet 
aircraft.  Maybe  they  need  more  train- 
ing and  maybe  they  need  better  securi- 
ty. I  think  we  are  begging  for  a  prob- 
lem if  we  do  not  put  somebody  in 
charge  to  tell  us  that  those  safety  re- 
quirements have  been  met. 

As  to  foreign  policy  concerns,  this  is 
our  foreign  policy.  When  we  trans- 
ferred Stingers  in  the  past  and  if  we 
transfer  Stingers  tomorrow  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  conditions  set  out  in  this 


amendment  will  have  to  be  adhered  to. 
If  we  transfer  them  to  NATO  allies, 
these  same  conditions  are  implement- 
ed. Certainly  in  foreign  policy,  this 
precaution  and  prudence  is  one  policy 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with. 

Here  we  are,  talking  about  Congress' 
involvement  in  foreign  policy,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  agrees 
that  we  do  that  all  the  time.  He  dis- 
agrees with  some  of  this  and  he  is  the 
architect  of  much  of  it.  I  agree  with 
him  in  many  areas  where  Congress 
does  assert  itself.  We  are  saying  in  this 
amendment  that  if  we  are  going  to 
transfer  these  missiles  to  these  two 
countries,  we  ought  to  have  the  same 
security  that  we  have  for  NATO  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Maybe  there  is  something  wrong 
with  tills  amendment.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Maybe  it  is  just  too  much 
common  sense.  Maybe  that  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  order  of  the  day  here. 
But  if  we  can  require  a  set  of  stand- 
ards for  Saudi  Arabia,  which  could 
easily  have  guerrillas  and  PLO  mem- 
bers—we could  think  of  all  kinds  of 
chilling  scenarios,  like  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  that  country.  We  can  imagine 
all  kinds  of  scenarios  of  different 
combat  and  intrigue  that  could 
happen  vrith  those  allies  and  we  re- 
quire them  to  have  certain  security 
provisions.  Why  shoiild  that  not  be 
the  same  policy  when  we  hand  these 
missiles  over  to  any  other  freedom 
fighters? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  cosponsors  I  send 
to  the  desk  be  added  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  additional  cosponsors  referred 
to  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Kassebaxtm,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Cranstoh, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum.  and  Mr.  Kerry. 

OPPOSmON  TO  DBCONCIIf I  AMEMOMKlfT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

We  all  share  the  Senator's  goal:  To 
ensure  that  any  weapon  of  this  type 
we  provide  anywhere  in  the  world— 
whether  to  an  established  government 
or  to  a  democratic  resistance  group- 
not  fall  into  imauthorized  hands,  par- 
ticularly into  the  hands  of  terrorists 
or  others  who  might  intend  us  harm. 

LEGISLATION  NOT  NEEDED 

I  disagree,  though,  that  the  way  to 
accomplish  this  goal  is  through  legisla- 
tion. This  is  essentially  a  management, 
not  a  legislative,  problem— a  signifi- 
cant one,  to  which  we  should  give  ap- 
propriate attention— but  a  manage- 
ment problem,  nonetheless. 

I  am  prepared  to  Join  in  seeking 
from  the  administration  assurances 
that  this  kind  of  equipment— or,  for 
that  matter,  any  kind  of  equipment— is 
properly  controlled.  I  am  confident  we 
can  work  with  the  administration  to 


get  those  kinds  of  assurances  and  work 
out  appropriate  controls.  That  is  a 
matter  that,  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
can  be  worked  out  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices or  Intelligence  Committee.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires, or  is  appropriate  for.  legisla- 
tion. 

8APB0UAUM  POK  QUBUULU  WAIS 

I  would  also  say  that  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  tailor  the  safeguards  and 
controls  that  are  set  up  so  that  they 
make  sense  in  the  real  world  of  con- 
temporary, guerrilla-style  warfare. 
The  wars  in  Angola  and  Afghanistan 
are  not  conventional  wars.  It  may  be 
that  conventional,  bureaucratic  con- 
trols will  not  turn  out  to  be  the  best, 
or  most  practical,  way  to  assure  the 
kind  of  safeguards  we  need.  Guidelines 
drawn  up  for  peacetime  situations, 
within  internationally  observed  bor- 
ders, where  massive  numbers  of  for- 
eign troops  are  not  waging  aggressive 
warfare  against  indigenous  freedom 
fighters— those  kinds  of  gtildelines 
may  need  to  be  adapted.  Again,  let's 
try  to  work  out  those  adaptations  co- 
operatively, with  the  administration, 
before  we  lay  down  wholly  impractical, 
inappropriate  guidelines  in  law. 

rREEDOM  FIGHTEBS  10X0  AHD  DKSnVB  OUR 


Freedom  fighters  in  Angola  and  Af- 
ghanistan are  being  subjected  to 
fierce,  relentless  attacks  by  Ifarxist  re- 
gimes, buttressed  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Soviet  military  hard- 
ware. They  are  being  bombed  and 
strafed  by  advanced  Jet  fighters  and 
helicopters.  They  are  dying  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  bombs  and  rockets. 
They  have  to  be  given  the  means  to 
defend  themselves,  to  fight  back. 

We  can  find  a  way  to  do  that  with- 
out compromising  the  safeguards  we 
need  to  maintain  on  the  material  we 
give  these  freedom  fighters.  Let's  get 
on  with  that  important  job,  without 
sacrificing  the  freedom  fighters  to 
stand  and  die  defenseless  before  their 
enemies. 

Ui.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I 
share  Senator  DeConcihi's  deep  con- 
cern and  fear  that  Stinger  missiles 
may  eventually  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
terrorists  and  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  Senator  DeConcini  con- 
tinues in  his  efforts,  working  toward 
the  goal  of  preventing  Stingers  from 
being  transferred  to  areas  and  forces 
without  guarantees  that  they  will  not 
eventually  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

The  reason  I  shall  vote  to  table  this 
amendment  at  this  time  is  that  this 
amendment  could  be  misconstrued  as 
providing  the  President  with  a  con- 
gressional endorsement  and  mecha- 
nism to  send  Stingers  to  Afghanistan 
and  Angola  if  certain  conditions  are 
met 


I  do  not  think  Stingers  should  be  In 
any  place  where  there  is  the  potential 
they  may  (all  into  hostile  hands. 

Further,  I  am  concerned  by  the  im- 
plication in  the  amendment  that 
United  States  military  forces  would 
have  to  go  to  Afghanistan  and  Angola 
to  see  that  the  conditions  were  being 
met.  Section  2(B)  states  that  a  United 
States  military  training  mission  shall 
conduct  InqTcctlons  and  inventory  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
to  table  the  DeConcini  amendment 
but  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  so 
without  passing  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues  I  need  more  time  to  study 
this  complicated  issue.  At  this  point  I 
tend  to  agree  with  the  managers  of 
the  biU  that  the  Defense  reorganiza- 
tion bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to 
deal  with  this  issue  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, that  the  relevant  Senate  com- 
mittees ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
pass  Judgment  on  this  multifaceted 
issue  before  it  is  voted  on  in  the 
Senate.  Accordingly,  while  I  vote  to 
table  this  amendment,  I  reserve  judg- 
ment on  its  merits. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  Just 
a  couple  of  words.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  raised  a 
valid  point  when  she  said  this  is  a  wa- 
tershed decision.  It  appears  to  me  that 
both  she  and  Senator  DBCoifcim  are 
correct  when  they  say  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  great  deliberation  and 
equate  this  with  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

If  in  fact  this  is  watershed,  and  it 
may  be;  if  in  fact,  it  is  comparable  to 
the  AWACS  sale— and  it  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  have  the  same 
deliberate  debate  that  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  AWACS. 

It  seems  to  me  it  should  in  fact  be 
referred  not  only  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee  but  also  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  have  a  full- 
fledged  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  country  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
transferring  a  high-quality,  high-level 
technology  to  rebel  forces  or  freedom 
fighters  in  third-world  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DiCoircnn]  raises  a  valid  question.  If 
we  support  freedom  fighters,  the  ques- 
tion is,  "Do  we  arm  them  or  do  we  give 
them  nonlethal  aid?"  If  we  decide  we 
are  going  to  give  them  lethal  aid,  the 
next  question  is,  what  kind  of  lethal 
aid?  If  we  are  going  to  give  them  effec- 
tive lethal  aid.  would  that  include  the 
ability  to  shoot  down  Hind  helicopters 
now  being  supplied  by  the  Soviets  to 
forces  in  Angola.  Afghanistan,  and 
elsewhere?  The  Soviets  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  supply  Hind  helicopters  to 
forces  tryins  to  suppress  those  who 
advocate  a  democratic  regime.  So  the 
question  becomes,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  an  effective  counter  to  those  hel- 
icopters, what  is  it  going  to  be? 


Those  are  all  very  Important  ques- 
tions, and  they  do  deserve  congression- 
al deliberation,  because  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play;  not  only  the  administra- 
tion, not  only  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  not  only  those  in  the  White 
House.  Congress  has  a  role  to  play  in 
those  kinds  of  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is  in- 
appropriate. The  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  OolowaterI  has  waited 
as  long  as  President  Eisenhower 
waited  to  effect  the  kind  of  reform 
contained  in  this  bill.  It  is  30  years 
overdue.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely 
inappropriate  to  attach  this  amend- 
ment on  this  bill  at  this  time,  to  raise 
this  matter  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  is  entitled  to 
prompt  action  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  have  a  full  debate 
in  that  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
but  not  to  Jeopardize  or  indeed  to 
impair  the  effort  being  made.  It  has 
been  an  extraordinary  effort  made  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Ooldwatxr. 
To  add  this  amendment  to  the  bill 
does  not  do  Justice  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  does  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  the  quality  of  debate  about 
Stingers,  their  protection,  restrictions, 
and  indeed,  the  role  of  Congress  in  ap- 
proving the  sale  of  weapons.  I  Join  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
and  urge  we  save  this  debate  for  an- 
other time  that  should  not  be  too  far 
away  in  order  to  have  a  full-fledged 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  kind  of  aid 
we  are  going  to  supply  to  rebel  or  free- 
dom-fighting forces  in  other  lands. 
(BCr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  this  is  not  a  debate  and  tMs 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
shall  we  or  shall  we  not  transfer  or 
donate  these  weapons.  This  Senator 
has  not  made  a  Judgment  on  that. 
Quite  frankly.  I  am  glad  to  leave  that 
to  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  advis- 
ers. This  amendment  only  says  that  if 
there  are  transfers,  then  the  President 
must  certify  that  the  same  security  is 
made  available.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant to  the  debate  here. 

As  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
here,  as  I  said  before,  I  hesitate  bring- 
ing it  up  on  this  bill  for  the  many  rea- 
sons the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ar- 
tlcvilated.  Senator  Ooldwatxr,  Sena- 
tor Nxmir,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  worked  very  diligently 
for  a  long  time  on  the  bill.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  and  I  thank  them  sincerely 
for  producing  this  bill.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  this  amendment,  if  it  should 
pass,  is  going  to  kill  this  bill  or  hurt 
this  biU  dramatically.  To  me,  it  does 
not  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense  that  this 
amendment  is  going  to  be  a  killer 
amendment. 


It  is  a  simple  amendment  It  says  If 
we  transfer  them,  then  safety  and  ie> 
curity  have  to  be  certified.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  Mr.  President 
this  amendment  has  no  place  on  this 
bill.  I  say  to  my  Junior  colleague  that 
the  authorization  bill  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  hope,  will  be 
on  the  floor  within  a  month.  That  is 
the  place  to  put  it.  I  did  not  have  this 
blU  come  to  the  floor  to  have  it  pose  as 
a  Christmas  tree.  I  suggest  we  lay  this 
amendment  on  the  table^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  made  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  withhold  that 
motion?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
can  go  ahead. 

D  1510 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  very  con- 
cerned about  this  overall  subject  and  I 
would  say  that  his  concern  is  well 
placed. 

I  think  we  do  have  some  very  tough, 
sensitive  decisions  in  this  area.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  for  Instance,  on  a  hypo- 
thetical basis  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  in  Afghanistan  is  putting  in 
some  of  their  most  sophisticated 
equipment  and  conducting  air  oper- 
ations all  over  Afghanistan  and  they 
are  very  successful  in  terms  of  their 
devastating  result.  Hypothetically  that 
is  happening  in  other  places  in  the 
world  and  so  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  saying  is  that  we  have  a 
problem. 

I  would  hope,  though,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  consider  not 
voting  on  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
have  any  vote  count,  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  this  subject  ad- 
dressed in  a  serious  way.  I  would  think 
that  the  Ubllng  motion  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  carry.  I 
hope  the  implication  would  not  be 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
not  concerned  about  this  because  it 
ought  to  be  concerned.  I  hope,  if  that 
is  the  outcome,  and  if  there  is  a  vote, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
pursue  other  avenues  like  getting  In 
touch  with  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  President  himself  and  urging  that 
wherever  these  missiles  are  sent  in  the 
world,  hypothetically.  In  various  loca- 
tions—and I  do  not  think  we  should 
discuss  any  of  this  in  detail  here  on 
the  floor— there  be  certain  safeguards. 

I  would  think  the  safeguards  would 
have  to  be  different  In  one  situation 
than  another.  If  you  have  a  NATO- 
type  safeguard  for  missiles,  you  can 
have  fixed-place,  concrete-type  con- 
tainers, you  can  have  locations  that 
are  well  known  and  designated.  That  Is 
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the  way  most  of  the  NATO  arsenals 
are  supplied  and  stored.  Adversaries 
know  where  they  are.  That  is  not 
good,  but  I  think  that  is  the  way  the 
situation  has  evolved  over  the  years. 
But  in  any  kind  of  hypothetical  guer- 
rilla warfare  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  safeguards  that  the  Jimior  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  propoised,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, would  be  like  sending  up  red 
flares  and  saying  "Here  we  are,"  to  the 
Soviets,  "come  and  get  us."  So  the 
very  safeguards  that  are  in  this  legisla- 
tion by  their  very  nature,  although 
perhaps  applicable  to  NATO,  even 
Saudi  Arabia,  are  not  applicable  in  any 
kind  of  hypothetical  guerrilla  warfare, 
certainly  involving  an  adversary  like 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  chosen  my 
words  carefully  here. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  in 
one  moment.  I  would  support  the  ta- 
bling motion  at  this  time,  but  before 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  pur- 
sues that  motion,  I  would  ask  again 
for  the  junior  Senator  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  having  this  tabled,  if 
it  is  tabled,  when  the  message  he  is 
trying  to  send  may  very  well  be  a  mes- 
sage that  many,  many  of  the  col- 
leagues who  would  vote  to  table  would 
also  like. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  debate  al- 
lowed after  a  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withheld  his  motion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  with- 
hold it.  I  moved  to  table  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  table. 

lAr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  table 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  on  the  motion  to  table.  All 
those  in  favor  say  aye. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  HuMPHRET].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
YEAS-SS 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Murkowakl 

Armstronc 

OoMwater 

Nickles 

Bentaen 

Oorton 

Nnnn 

Blnsunan 

Oramm 

Pressler 

Boren 

Qrassley 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Roth 

ChUes 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Cochnm 

Benin 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helm 

Stafford 

Helms 

Stennls 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lazalt 

Symms 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matttngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Weicker 

Evans 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Exon 

MltcheU 
NAYS-34 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Harkln 

Melcher 

Biden 

Hart 

Metsenbaum 

Bosch  wltz 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

B«irdick 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Eadeton 

Leahy 

Specter 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Gore 

Matsunaga 



NOT  VOTING-3 
Hawkins  Humphrey  Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1833)  was  agreed  to. 

D  1540 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Biden  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

AMERSlfEirT  NO.  1834 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  succession  to  duties  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  mUitary  departments  make  cer- 
tain technical  change) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  I  put  forth  two  amendments 
and  then  withdrew  them.  Since  that 
time,  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
others  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  objectives  of  these  two 
amendments  and  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  a  consensus. 

At  this  time,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report 
The  legislative  clerk  read  u  foUowK 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  CMr.  WAunal 

propotea  an  amendment  numbered  18S4. 

Mr.  WARNER.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlownsed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  llnea  16  and  IT, 
insert  the  following: 

"(ID  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment.". 

On  page  44,  line  17,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  44.  line  21,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  46,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strildng  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  improved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

On  page  49.  line  1.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  49,  line  3.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(11)  The  construction,  cutfltting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment". 

On  page  61.  line  9.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  61,  line  13,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  66,  strike  out  line  6  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  order  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

On  page  88,  after  line  28,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment.". 

On  page  89,  line  1,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  89,  line  5,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  93,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  In  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

On  page  93.  line  4.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  93,  line  6.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Gramm,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment— and  it  is 
in  two  parts— the  first  gives  to  each  of 
the  three  service  Secretaries,  Aimy, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  clear  statutory 
authority  to  perform,  and  I  quote 
from  the  amendment,  "the  construc- 
tion outfitting,  and  repair  of  military 


equipment"  Of  ooune,  that  is  military 
equipment  that  falls  under  their  Juris- 
diction. That  provides  these  individ- 
uals with  direct  supervision  over  this 
equipment 

I  think  it  clarifies  what  I  perceive  to 
be  an  omission  in  the  present  draft  of 
thebilL 

The  second  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment addresses  the  subject  of  the  se- 
niority of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  ndlltary  services.  This  amendment 
provides  unformlty  for  all  three  de- 
partments and  the  order  of  seniority 
will  be  established  by  the  service  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

VLr.  President.  I  note  on  the  floor  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  3  years.  He  is  quite  familiar 
with  these  issues  and  I  yield  to  tiim  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  second  part  of  this 
amendment,  it  is  that  within  the  de- 
partment, the  service  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, can  determine  the  seniority  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  who  work 
with  tilm;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense.  I 
think  that  when  you  have  got  some- 
body in  charge  within  the  department, 
namely,  the  service  Secretary,  I  think; 
we  should  leave  it  to  that  service  Sec- 
retary to  determine  that  seniority. 
Tou  could  easily  have  the  situation 
where  he  would  come  in  and  have  in 
place  service  Secretaries  who  had  been 
appointed  previous  to  his  coming  to 
the  job,  and  the  seniority  that  they 
might  have  amongst  themselves  might 
not  be  the  seniority  that  that  service 
Secretary  would  want.  I  think  he 
should  be  given  that  privilege. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  the 
normal  situation,  is  he  can  just  dismiss 
them,  any  one  of  them.  He  may  not 
want  to  do  that,  but  still  may  want  to 
readjust  the  seniority  that  they  have. 

If  there  is  a  feeling  that  that  gives 
him  too  much  power.  I  notice  you 
have  a  provision  that  it  is  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fair  pro- 
posal. I  hope  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
speak  on  the  other  item,  but  perhaps 
we  could  finish  the  first  one. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  on 
this  part  of  the  amendment,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  very  often 
when  a  new  administration  comes  in  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  retain  one  or 
more  Presidential  appointees  from  a 
previous  administration  because  of 
their  expertise  and  experience.  And  if 


the  service  Secretary,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  establish 
the  order  of  seniority,  that  could  be  a 
deterrent  indeed,  to  retaining  certain 
Individuals. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  on 
his  feet  

Mr.  GOU>WATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  it  over  very 
carefully  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  we  can  accept  it  and  I 
ask  our  friend  from  Georgia  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  I  looked  it 
over  carefully.  I  talked  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  about  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  .Navy  and  has  great  ex- 
pertise in  this  area.  I  think  he  made  a 
very  valid  point.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. And  the  wonderful  thing  about 
it  is  It  also  applies  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army.      

Mr.  WARNER.  Bfr.  Prsident.  the 
uniformity  among  the  three  branches 
of  service  is  one  of  several  contribu- 
tions suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  only  regret  I 
did  not  have  the  foresight  to  see  that 
need  earlier. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  getting  ecumenical 
these  days  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  not  be  heard  from  fur- 
ther on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  on  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  which  they  are  prepared 
to  accept  I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
provision,  too.  I  did  not  address  that 
specifically,  but  I  think  that  is  very 
wise.  I  appreciate  the  manager  and  the 
minority  member  accepting  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

liSr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman, 
but  if  I  could  say  another  word  about 
this  amendment  before  we  act  on  it. 

This  amendment  now.  based  on  our 
discussions  and  prior  colloquy,  would 
give  a  service  department  head— that 
is.  the  service  Secretary— the  opportu- 
nity to  move  those  military  units  that 
have  to  be  moved  in  connection  with 
performing  any  of  the  specific  services 
enumerated  in  here.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant to  establish  in  the  legislative 
history.  And  that  is,  he  can  move  it  for 
purposes  of  construction  and  outfit- 
ting and  repair,  be  it  an  airplane  or  a 
tank  or  a  ship.  That  is  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  drafter  of  the  amend- 
ment and,  as  I  understand  it.  the  man- 
agers in  accepting  It  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  accept  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  Just  a 
brief  comment  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  I  urge  our  oolleacues  to 
accept  it.  It  wotild  be  my  position  that 
that  language  is  an  amplification  of 
the  language  already  in.  which  in- 
cludes servicing,  administering,  and 
maintaining,  but  it  is  a  further  clarifi- 
cation. 

Again,  it  applies  to  all  the  services 
alike  and  I  think  it  is  a  poslUve 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  18S4)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1660 

BCr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognised. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Blr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  supporting  this 
DOD  reorganization  bill.  I  have  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  organisation- 
al changes  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
improve  our  warfightlng  capability. 

I  was  particularly  critical  of  our  abil- 
ity to  conduct  Joint  warfare  operations 
following  the  Grenada  operation. 
There  were  many  aspects  of  that  oper- 
ation, especially  tactical  communica- 
tions, that  indicated  that  considerable 
Improvement  was  needed  in  Joint  oper- 
ating capabilities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  oompelUng 
reason  for  changing  the  DOD  organi- 
sation Is  to  improve  the  warfightlng 
capability  of  our  combatant  com- 
mands—nothing else. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Just  rearrang- 
ing the  Pentagon  organisation  is  nec- 
essarily good  unless  it  adds  to  our  war- 
fightlng capability. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
in  "["^^'"g  such  an  improvement  by 
strengthening  the  command  authority 
of  the  unified  and  specified  command- 
ers. 

Another  area  I  have  been  particular- 
ly concerned  about  is  the  relationship 
between  our  foreign  policy  and  our  de- 
fense requirements.  After  serving  for  9 
years— over  9  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  almost  10  years— on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  having 
been  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  over  a  year  and  a  half  now,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  defense  re- 
quirements must  better  reflect  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  note  that  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Virginia.  Senator 
WAium,  has  authored  a  bill  to  that 
effect  which  I  have  enthusiastically 
cosponsored.  The  DOD  reorganisation 
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bill,  which  we  are  now  debating,  re- 
quires that  the  JCS  Chairman  assess 
whether  individual  service  programs 
and  budgets  conform  with  strategic 
priorities  and  operational  require- 
ments; this  should  help  substantially 
in  bringing  our  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense requirements  into  sjmchroniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  I  had  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  bill  as  we  started  our 
committee  deliberations. 

I  was  concerned,  as  were  others  on 
the  committee  and  in  DOD,  that  the 
overall  impact  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  would  be  revo- 
lutionary rather  than  evolutionary. 

Even  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Jim  Schlesinger,  a  long-time  and  often 
quoted  proponent  of  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion, testified  that  changes  should  be 
evolutionary.  He  also  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  that  implementing  any 
such  changes  would  be  a  delicate  proc- 
ess t>ecause  of  the  balance  of  power 
needs  within  DOD. 

I  was  also  concerned  about  maintain- 
ing the  desirable  corporate  nature  of 
the  JCS.  This  concern  was  echoed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Adm.  William  Crowe,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  February  4,  1986,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  need  to  "retain  the  corpo- 
rate character  of  the  JCS  with  regard 
to  their  fundamental  responsibility  of 
addressing  policy  questions." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that  I 
was  concerned,  and  still  want  to  watch 
very,  very  closely  this  provision  of  es- 
tablishing a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  I 
Imow  this  follows  a  usual  military  or- 
ganization where  there  is  an  executive 
officer  who  exercises  command  func- 
tions over  all  other  officers  within 
that  command.  But  that  is  not  gener- 
ally in  keeping  with  the  corporate 
nature  of  the  JSC  as  we  have  known 
it. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Senator  Numt,  said  earlier, 
that  specific  issue  could  be  a  bill  killer. 
I  certainly  am  not  raising  this  ques- 
tion now  as  a  bill  killer. 

I  think  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  can  go  forward  with 
their  dissenting  opinions,  as  provided 
for  in  this  legislation.  I  hope  that  the 
way  this  bill  is  implemented  in  the 
Pentagon  will  be  such  that  the  JCS  re- 
tains the  corporate  character  which 
has  been  a  valuable  part  of  their  delib- 
erations. 

If  we  were  to  see  the  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  being  frozen  out  of 
any  decision,  or  refused  access  to 
either  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
then  this  would  not  be  working  well. 

So  I  hope  these  words  can  be  heeded 
by  the  Defense  Department  when  this 
bill  is  implemented  because  I  am  very 
concerned  that  this  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
position  not  be  used  in  such  a  way 


that  prevents  those  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  from  exercising  their  in- 
dividual or  corporate  recommenda- 
tions as  has  been  the  case  now  when 
they  have  rotated  through  that  assist- 
ant position  themselves. 

So  I  think  this  is  one  area  that  we 
have  to  watch  very,  very  closely,  and 
keep  close  tabs  on  to  make  certain  it 
stiU  operates  the  way  it  is  intended. 

Following  the  many  hours  of  com- 
mittee testimony,  I  also  became  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  in  DOD  were 
not  as  serious  as  many  had  thought, 
and  that  in  fact  many  substantive 
changes  had  already  been  undertaken 
during  the  tenure  of  General  Vessey 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and 
continued  under  Admiral  Crowe,  his 
successor. 

I  believe  the  recent  extremely  suc- 
cessful military  operation  in  Libya  is 
testimony  to  the  success  of  some  of 
these  changes  and,  more  importantly, 
clearly  demonstrated  that  our  Armed 
Forces  are  more  capable  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  some  of  those 
changes  are  now  being  put  into  law 
with  this  bill,  where  formerly  they 
would  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
of  a  particular  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
a  particular  President. 

So  I  think  it  is  good  that  we  have 
locked  some  of  these  things  in  with 
legislative  direction. 

Concerning  some  of  these  previous 
changes,  I  believe  that  the  recent  ex- 
tremely successful  military  operation 
in  Libya  Is  testimony  to  their  success.  I 
think  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  our 
Armed  Forces  perhaps  are  far  more 
capable  than  many  people  had 
thought  and  perhaps  more  capable 
today  than  at  any  time  in  our  history 
although  I  would  not  want  one  par- 
ticular operation  such  as  Libya  to  indi- 
cate that  I  think  we  tiave  now  solved 
all  of  our  problems  within  DOD  orga- 
nization or  military  preparedness. 

Overall,  after  many  hours  of  debate 
and  some  80  amendments  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  satis- 
fied that— on  balance— this  bill  will  im- 
prove the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  £)efense. 

I  would  only  caution  that  we  cannot 
wait  27  years  before  we  return  to  this 
issue. 

The  sweeping  natiu'e  of  some  of  the 
changes  in  this  bill  will  require  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  moni- 
tor closely  the  impact  of  the  changes 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  be  prepared  to 
recommend  at  least  marginal  changes 
as  the  need  for  these  changes  become 
evident. 

The  committee  bill  as  now  presented 
reflects  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  people  and 
in  particular  the  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  chairman,  my  es- 
teemed friend  from  Arizona,  and  the 
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ranking  member,  my  esteemed  friend 
from  Georgia. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  by  Joining  my  many  ool- 
leagues  who  have  spoken  here  today 
in  praise  of  the  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion of  Chairman  Goldwatsr  and  Sen- 
ator Nninf  in  shepherding  for  well 
over  2  years  the  efforts  leading  to  this 
impressive  Barry  Goldwater  Military 
Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  t>e  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2295,  "The  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1986."  Solutions  to 
the  problems  in  defense  organization 
which  this  legislation  addresses  are 
long  overdue.  The  Senate  and  the 
country  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  their  diligence 
and  foresight  in  bringing  these  com- 
plex problems  before  us.  Senators 
Goldwater  and  Nuww  share  the  credit 
for  this  bipartisan  effort  with  their 
predecessors.  Senators  Tower  and 
Jackson,  who  initiated  this  review  of 
defense  organization  in  June  1983. 

The  problems  addressed  in  this  legis- 
lation are  not  new,  Mr.  President.  As 
the  excellent  study  prepared  by  the 
SASC  staff  point  out,  organizational 
deficiencies  were  evident  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  in 
World  War  n,  in  Vietnam,  the  Iranian 
rescue  mission  and  Grenada.  The 
problem  has  simply  been  lack  of  effec- 
tive Joint  planning  and  command. 
Former  JCS  Chainnan  David  Jones 
called  coordinated  operations  in  Viet- 
nam "a  nightmare— each  service 
fought  its  own  air  war."  In  order  to 
defeat  800  Cubans  in  Grenada,  the 
United  States  divided  that  small  island 
into  two  theaters  of  operation.  And  in 
the  Iranian  rescue  mission,  there  was 
an  Army  commander  for  the  ground 
forces,  a  Marine  commander  for  the 
helicopter  mission,  and  an  Air  Force 
commander  in  charge  of  the  iitnHing 
zone.  The  service's  interest  in  proving 
their  utility  by  playing  a  key  role  in 
any  military  operation  has  been  a 
source  of  weakness,  not  strength. 

These  problems  have  plagued  us  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  at  home.  The  cur- 
rent system  does  nothing  to  prevent 
parochial  service  interests  from  dis- 
torting budget  priorities,  nor  to  pro- 
mote crisp  joint  military  advice  and 
planning.  Bureaucratic  interests  have 
tended  to  prevail  over  the  require- 
ments of  military  economy  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  defend  this 
great  country  by  "least  common  de- 
nominator" military  advice  and  plan- 
ning. And  that  is  precisely  what  the 


eutrent  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  struc- 
ture, created  In  1947.  allows  to 
taippen. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Anned  Services  Committee,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesin- 
ger stated: 

*  *  *  in  the  abaenoe  of  ■tnietural  reform  I 
feel  that  we  shall  obtain  len  than  ia  attain- 
M.9  frmn  our  expenditures  and  from  our 
forces.  Sound  structure  will  pennlt  the  re- 
lease of  energies  and  of  imagination  now 
unduly  constrained  by  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. Without  such  reform,  I  fear  that  the 
United  States  wlU  obtain  neither  the  beat 
military  advice,  nor  the  effective  execution 
of  military  plana,  nor  Uie  provlalon  of  mili- 
tary capabllitlea  commenaurate  with  the 
flaeal  reaouroes  provided,  nor  the  moat  ad- 
vantageoua  deterrence  and  defense  posture 
available  to  the  nation. 

As  we  face  the  need  to  exercise 
greater  Federal  fiscal  discipline,  we 
owe  it  to  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation,  to  see  that  a  dollar  spent 
yields  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense.  Cor- 
recting some  of  the  structural  defi- 
ciencies in  the  way  the  Pentagon  oper- 
ates should  aUow  us  to  increase  our 
military  effectiveness  without  requir- 
ing large  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing. As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  has  stated,  "without  an  effective 
command  structure,  no  level  of  de- 
fense spending  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  securi- 
ty." Money  caimot  solve  organization- 
al problems,  but  without  organization- 
al reform  we  will  not  be  putting  our 
defense  investment  to  its  best  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides needed  defense  organization 
reform  in  several  key  areas.  It  encour- 
ages greater  "Jointness"  by  designat- 
ing the  JCS  Chairman  as  the  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  President,  and 
by  giving  him  greater  authority  to 
manage  the  JCS.  The  JCS  role  in  es- 
tablishing Joint  military  requirements 
and  budget  priorities  will  also  be 
strengthened  by  this  legislation.  In 
particular,  the  JCS  Chairman  will  be 
required  to  pay  close  attention  to  co- 
ordination of  combat  strategy  and  re- 
sources in  preparing  a  fiscally  con- 
strained Joint  strategic  plan.  And  in 
order  to  improve  continuity  of  Joint 
military  advise  and  planning,  this  bill 
creates  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 

S.  299S  also  significantly  strengthens 
the  role  and  authority  of  the  unified 
combatant  commanders.  Currently, 
the  effecUveness  of  the  "Joint"  field 
commanders  is  hampered  in  practice 
by  lack  of  organizational  authority— 
and  lack  of  clear  chain  of  command. 
This  legi^tion  would  address  both 
problems  by  strengthening  the  author- 
ity of  Joint  combatant  commanders  to 
specify  orguiizational  structures  and 
personnel  policy  oversight.  The  war- 
fighting  commands  would  also  be  put 
in  the  direct  chain  of  command  to  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
will  streamline  the  administrative  and 


operational  chain  of  command  by  re- 
ducing headquarters  defense  agency 
staff  by  some  17.000  personneL 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  would 
want  to  diminish  the  rich  tradition 
and  morale  which  the  four  uniformed 
services  bring  to  otir  national  Defense 
Establishment.  But  it  ia  critically  im- 
portant that  those  services  coordinate 
effectively  in  providing  crisp  and 
timely  military  advice  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  military  roles  and 
missions  of  those  services  be  coordi- 
nated in  identifying  key  defense  prior- 
ities and  making  tough  budgetary 
choices.  And  it  is  essential  that  the 
services  be  structured  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  respective  strengths 
in  Joint  military  operations. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  20,  1956,  to 
his  friend  Everett  Hazlett,  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  that  "my  most  fnis- 
trating  domestic  problem  is  that  of  at- 
tempting to  achieve  any  real  coordina- 
tion among  the  Services."  We  have 
continued  to  tolerate  this  problem.  It 
has  served  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual services  quite  well.  But  it  has  not 
served  the  national  interest. 

Thirty  years  after  President  Elsen- 
hower wrote  that  letter— and  I  wlU  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  that  letter  appear 
in  the  Rkord— we  are  at  last  address- 
ing this  critical  problem.  The  deficien- 
cies in  defense  organization  cost 
money  and  could  cost  lives.  We  owe  it 
to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  service- 
men and  women  of  our  Nation  to  pro- 
vide the  strongest  possible  defense. 
This  bill  is  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental and  single  most  important  step 
we  can  take  to  strengthen  national  de- 
fense. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  Everett  Hazlett  be  printed  in 
the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
Lrrr  to  EvmxTT  Hazlrt  Prom  PMaxoKirr 

DWIOHT  ElBKHHOWBl.  ACOUBT  30,  19S6 

Not  long  ago  you  expreaaed  some  of  your 
Irritation  that  anyone  ahould  even  dream  of 
putting  the  Services  Into  the  same  uniform. 
I  won't  quarrel  with  the  idea,  but  I  will  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a  slightly  different  view- 
point toward  the  Servlcea  than  you  prob- 
ably have. 

So  far  aa  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
should  lay  that  my  most  frustrating  domes- 
tic problem  la  that  of  attempting  to  achieve 
any  real  coordination  among  the  Servlcea. 
Time  and  agiin  I  have  had  the  high  De- 
fenae  officials  In  conference— with  all  the 
aenlor  military  and  their  civilian  boaaea 
preaent— and  have  achieved  what  haa 
aeemed  to  me  general  agreement  on  policy 
and  function— but  there  always  comea  the 
breakup.  The  kindest  Interpretation  that 
can  be  put  on  some  of  theae  developmenta  la 
that  each  service  Is  ao  utterly  confident  that 
It  alone  can  aaaure  the  nation's  aecurity, 
that  It  feela  Justified  In  going  before  the 
Congress  or  the  public  and  urging  fantastic 
programa.  Sometimes  it  ia  by  no  means  the 


heads  of  the  Servleaa  that  start  these 
thlnga.  Some  subordinate  geti  to  going,  and 
then  a  demagogue  gets  into  the  act  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Servloe  flnda  it  rather  dlffleult 
to  aay,  "No,  we  could  not  profitably  uae  an- 
other billion  doUan." 

What  I  have  tried  to  teU  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  la  that  their  most  Important  fuaetloo 
la  their  corporate  work  aa  a  body  of  advlsera 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  me.  We 
now  liave  four-star  men  acting  as  their  dep- 
uties, and  those  men  are  either  capable  of 
running  the  day-to-day  work  In  the  Serrtoaa 
or  they  ahould  not  be  wearing  that  kind  of 
Inalgnla.  Yet  I  have  made  little  or  no 
progreaa  In  developing  real  corporate  think- 
ing. 

I  patiently  explain  over  and  over  again 
that  American  atrength  la  a  combination  of 
Its  economic,  moral  and  military  force.  If  we 
demand  too  much  In  taxea  In  order  to  build 
planea  and  ahlpa,  we  will  tend  to  dry  up  the 
accumulations  of  capital  that  are  neoeaaary 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  million  or  more  new 
workera  that  we  must  absorb  each  year. 
Belilnd  each  worker  that  la  an  average  of 
about  $15,000  In  Invested  capital  Hla  job  de- 
penda  upon  thla  Investment  at  a  yearly  rate 
of  not  leaa  than  fifteen  to  twenty  billions.  If 
taxes  become  ao  burdensome  that  Invest- 
ment loses  iu  attractlveneaa  for  capital; 
there  will  finally  be  nobody  but  government 
to  build  the  fadlitlea.  This  Is  one  form  of 
Socialism. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Armed  Servloea 
are  to  defend  a  "way  of  life,"  not  merely 
land,  property  or  Uvea.  So  what  I  try  to 
make  the  Chlefa  realise  la  that  they  arc  men 
of  sufficient  atature,  training  and  Intelli- 
gence to  think  of  this  balance— the  balance 
between  minimum  requirements  In  the 
costly  Implements  of  war  and  the  health  of 
our  economy. 

Baaed  on  this  kind  of  thinking,  they  ha- 
bitually, when  with  me,  give  the  Impreaaion 
that  they  are  going  to  work  out  arrange- 
menta  that  wUl  keep  the  military  appropria- 
tlona  within  manageable  proportions  and  do 
It  In  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  of  give  and 
take. 

Yet  when  each  Servloe  puU  down  IU  mini- 
mum requimnenta  for  Its  own  military 
budget  for  the  following  year,  and  I  add  up 
the  total,  I  find  that  they  mount  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate.  There  Is  seemingly  no  end  to  all 
of  this.  Yet  merely  "getting  tough"  on  my 
part  la  not  an  answer.  I  simply  must  find 
men  who  have  the  breadth  of  understand- 
ing and  devotion  to  their  country  rather 
than  to  a  single  Service  that  will  bring 
about  better  aolutlona  than  I  get  now. 

Strangely  enough,  the  one  man  who  aeea 
thla  clearly  la  a  Navy  man  who  at  one  time 
waa  an  unoompromlalng  exponent  of  Naval 
power  and  Ita  auperlority  over  any  other 
kind  of  strength.  That  la  [Adm.  Arthur  W.l 
Radford. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  putting  all  of  these 
people  In  one  uniform  would  cure  thla  diffi- 
culty—at least  not  quickly.  But  some  day 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  man  alttlng  in  my 
preaent  chair  who  haa  not  been  ralaed  in  the 
military  aervloea  and  who  will  have  little  un- 
derstanding of  where  slashes  in  their  esti- 
mates can  be  made  with  little  or  no  damage. 
If  that  should  happen  while  we  still  have 
the  state  of  tension  that  now  exlsU  In  the 
world,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  could 
happen  in  this  country. 

BCr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation, not  only  today  on  the  floor, 
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but  we  have  discussed  It  many  times. 
He  has  been  very  interested  In  the 
Anned  Services  Committee's  activities. 
I  have  had  many  discussions  with  him. 
He  has  been  most  helpful  In  advising 
us  as  we  proceeded  along  the  line  of 
writing  the  reorganization  bill. 

I  also  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio 
for  his  generous  remarks  concerning 
this  legislation.  The  Senator  is  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  committee. 
He  brings  to  the  committee  his  exper- 
tise not  only  from  his  experience  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  but  also  his  experi- 
ence in  almost  every  phase  of  the 
NASA  program.  He  has  been  invalu- 
able in  helping  us  complete  this  reor- 
ganization biU. 

At  this  point.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

AltKHSlIZIlT  NO.  1B3S 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1835. 

BCr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Ji£r.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  could  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois tell  us.  is  this  the  amendment  in 
total  that  the  subcommittee  on  acqui- 
sition approved  and  recommended  to 
the  full  committee? 

Mr.  DIXON.  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
amendment  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  acquisition  that  deals  with 
the  Packard  Commission  report  on  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition. It  does  have  other  language 
pertaining  to  my  distinguished  friend's 
legislation.  I  support  ttiat  legislation, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  has 
suggested.  I  imderstand  there  is  still 
some  question  about  some  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

This  amendment  is  a  portion  of 
what  we  did  in  the  subcommittee,  that 
refers  to  the  Packard  Commission 
report  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  deals  with 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition.  It 
refers  to  that  only,  may  I  say  to  my 
disting\iished  friend. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
go  ahead  with  this  feature  because  if 
we  do  not  do  that,  we  would  be  in  the 
untenable  position  of  voting  out  of 
this  Chamber  a  very  excellent  DOD 
reorganization  bill  that  still  does  not 
have  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  as  called  for  by  the 
Packard  Commission,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  ranldng  member, 
and  the  principle  of  wtiich  was  en- 


dorsed by  19  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  the  hearings  we 
held. 

This  is  a  direct  reflection,  may  I  say. 
of  wliat  the  distinguished  chairman 
did  in  the  subcommittee.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
additional  language  that  I  agree  with 
but  that  apparently  cannot  be  adopted 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
amendment,  is  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
going  to  strike  subsection  2,  all  of  page 
5  and  the  first  two  paragrapiis  on  page 
6?  Is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  What  is  stricken, 
may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is 
the  whole  question  of  the  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  a  major  dispute 
about  the  question  of  whether  that 
ought  to  come  under  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  remain  as  it  is 
under  the  law  now.  the  Director  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to 
deal  with  that  issue  on  the  floor  here. 

In  view  of  the  dispute  about  that.  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  resolved 
later.  It  does  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  general  features  of 
the  amendment  as  recommended  by 
the  Packard  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  request? 
Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment?  With- 
out objection,  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment is  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  16.  delete  all  throuKh  line 
25  and  Insert  the  following: 

"amended  to  read  as  follows:" 

\  135.  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense:  ap- 
pointment, powers  and  duties; 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  shall  be  a  person  who  is  well 
qualified  by  reason  of  education,  training, 
and  experience  in  Industry.  He  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
relating  to  acquisition  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  including— 

(A)  supervising  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
system; 

(B)  establishing  all  policies  for  acquisition, 
procurement,  research  and  development,  lo- 
gistics, testing,  contract  audit,  and  contract 
administration  for  aU  entitles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

(C)  establishing  all  policies  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States; 

(D)  serving  as  the  acquisition  executive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense; 


(E)  serving  u  the  aenlor  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Department  of  Defenw  (u 
provided  In  section  16  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  X3B.C. 
414(3)) 

(F)  supervising  all  personnel  (ctvillan  and 
military)  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  matters  for  which 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Aoquial- 
tlon  has  responsibility,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  and 

(0)  authority  over  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  for  all  matters  for 
which  he  is  responsible  under  this  sectloa 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"EXKCUnVl  SCRKDULE  II   PAY   ORADE  PoH 

UiTDER  Secretary  or  Defense  For  Acquisi- 
tion. —Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion." Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Under 
Secretaries  of  Defense  (2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy. 

"Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering." 

On  page  7,  at  the  end  of  line  25  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  4  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  136a  the  following  new  section: 

"Section  136d.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering 

"(a)  There  is  a  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  perform  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  prescribe.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Ahensment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  4  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"136b.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Section  15(l[)(3)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(l()(3))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  except  in  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Director  of  the  office 
of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  shall 
be  responsible  only  to,  and  report  directly 
to,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition". 

On  page  7,  line  25,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

(a)— Chapter  4  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  136b  (as  added  by  section  —  of  this 
Act  the  following  new  section: 

"Section  I36c.  Secretary  of  Defense:  suc- 
cessors to  duties 

"If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dies,  resigns, 
is  removed  from  office,  is  absent,  or  is  dis- 
abled, the  person  who  Is  highest  on  the  fol- 
lowing list,  and  who  is  not  absent  or  dis- 
abled, shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary until  the  President,  under  section  3347 
of  title  5,  directs  another  person  to  perform 
those  duties  or  until  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity ceases: 

(1)  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


(S)  The  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  In 
the  order  prescribed  by  the  President 

(4)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  President.". 

(b)  CoMFOBiairo  AnnDiixiraB.— (1)  The 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
4  of  such  title  is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  186b 
(as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  Items: 

"lS6c.  SKtRAKT  OP  Depdisc  suocssslon 
to  duUes.". 

(2)  Section  134  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Section  136  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  niinols. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  Packard  Commission 
report.  Simpliatically,  let  me  explain 
this.  Presently  under  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  there  are  two  Under  Secretar- 
ies: an  Under  Secretary  for  Policy  and 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Engineering. 

The  Packard  Commission  recom- 
mended that  we  keep  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  but  that  we  substitute 
for  the  Under  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Ebigineering  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Acquisition,  and  create  a  director 
of  reserach  and  engineering  and  plac- 
ing him  or  her  in  a  separate  Depart- 
ment under  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
does.  Mr.  President.  It  makes  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition responsible  primarily  for  all  the 
acquisition  and  procurement  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  makes  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  a  level  II  officer 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  makes  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  superi- 
or to  the  heads  of  the  branches  of  the 
services  in  acquisition  matters.  So  it 
reflects  exactly  what  the  Packard 
Commission  has  represented  that  we 
ought  to  do. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  acquisition.  Senator  Quatuc.  of 
Indiana. 

After  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  we  do  this  in  principle. 
the  dlstingtiished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee held  innumerable  hearings, 
where  many  witnesses  were  heard  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  Packard  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Taft  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee.  I  carefully 
questioned  every  witness  to  see  wheth- 
er they  fuUy  embraced  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Packard  Commission 
report  and  whether  they  recommend- 
ed that  otir  committee  should  follow 
the  report. 

Each  said  that  they  did  recommend 
that. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  tell  the 
Senate  about  the  publicity  that  has 
ensued  in  recent  years  about  the  $700 


toilet  seats,  the  $600  uhtrays,  the 
$6,500  coffee  urns. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  tell  the 
story  agidn.  Mr.  President,  about  the 
work  that  this  Senator  did  on  the  Ser- 
geant York  air  defense  gun. 

I  would  suggest.  Idr.  President,  that 
through  our  failure  in  acquisition  and 
procurement  we  acttially  built  55  of 
those  things  that  are  on  the  ground 
somewhere,  probably  in  Fort  Bliss, 
great  big  tanks  with  two  Bofors  guns 
and  the  radar  equipment  from  an  F-16 
airplane.  Mr.  President,  that  cannot 
hit  anything. 

When  we  elin:iinated  that  gun  we 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  America  $4  bil- 
Uon. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  and 
the  ranking  member  were  very  helpful 
and  cooperative  to  this  Senator  when 
that  was  done,  and  I  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  them. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  us  not 
to  adopt  this  amendment  which  re- 
flects the  Packard  Commission  report 
and  which  places  the  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill  In  the  position  it  ought  to  be 
In  when  it  leaves  the  Senate  and  goes 
into  conference,  ultimately  to  evolve 
into  the  kind  of  restructuring  of  this 
department  that  I  think  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  our  country  for  many,  many 
decades  to  come. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any 
questions  about  the  amendment,  but  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  when  this 
amendment  is  adopted  we  will  have 
two  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense,  one 
for  acquisition  and  one  for  policy, 
working  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  think  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  save  imtold 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for  American 
taxpayers. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
was  the  Senator  talking  to  me? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  greatly  admires  the  chairman 
but  I  have  just  concluded  my  remarks. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  apologize,  Mr. 
President.  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
looking  at  me  for  something  to  say 
and  I  am  worn  out. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  tre- 
mendous work  not  only  on  the  reorga- 
nization bill  but  the  acquisition  area. 
The  Packard  Commission  has  recom- 
mended an  Under  Secretary  for  Acqui- 
sition. If  I  could  recount  where  we 
were  on  this  as  I  recall  It  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  the  time  we 
completed  our  preliminary  markup  of 
the  reorganization  bill,  we  withheld 
that  reorganization  bill,  I  think  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warkkr],  and  all  of  us  agreed. 


until  we  got  the  Packard  Commliilon 
report.  It  was  luggeited  that  we  wait 
until  we  got  that  report  to  detennlne 
if  there  were  things  in  that  report 
that  would  alter  our  own  preliminary 
conclusions,  or  whether  we  wanted  to 
make  changes. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  met 
with  Dave  Packard.  We  received  his 
report,  I  think,  on  a  Friday  afternoon. 
The  next  week,  we  had  another  meet- 
ing of  the  committee.  We  talked  about 
the  report  at  that  stage.  We  had  al- 
ready aaked  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  withhold  an  amendment  on  creat- 
ing an  under  secretary  for  acquisition 
because  he  had  presented  that  amend- 
ment during  the  deliberations  of  the 
reorganization  committee.  It  was  an 
amendment  that  did  deal  with  reorga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  asked  him  to  wait  with  that 
amendment  until  after  we  got  the 
Packard  report. 

The  Packard  report  came  in.  We  had 
a  committee  meeting.  We  talked  about 
the  Packard  report.  We  got  a  staff 
analysis  and  Mr.  Packard  told  us  that 
everything  in  the  bill  was  consistent 
with  his  report.  He  stated  to  us  that 
he  hoped  we  would  create  an  under 
secretary  for  acquisition  as  quickly  as 
we  could  consistent  with  our  position. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuATLi]  has  done  a  tremendous  job, 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  on  the 
acquisition.  He  has  this  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. He  worked  on  it  last  year, 
has  worked  on  it  again  this  year. 

The  way  we  decided  the  issue  in  the 
committee,  as  I  recollect,  and  again  I 
would  appreciate  anyone's  refreshing 
my  recollection  If  it  Is  not  accurate— 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  proposed  his 
amendment  after  we  got  the  Packard 
report,  asked  that  this  be  referred  to 
his  Subcommittee  on  Acquisition  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  be  marking 
up  a  bill  on  this  and  other  subjects. 
They  decided  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois cooperated  In  this;  he  said  he 
would  withhold  that  amendment  spe- 
cificaUy. 

The  committee  went  on  record  when 
they  voted  in  terms  of  a  conceptual 
vote.  It  was  not  an  amendment  to  the 
reorganization  bill  but  the  committee 
went  on  record  19  to  0  saying  we  were 
In  favor  of  creating  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Acquisition. 

We  referred  it  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Acquisition,  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatlx].  We  asked 
them  to  do  everything  they  possibly 
could  to  come  to  grips  with  this  Issue 
and  we  were  hopeful  we  could  get  an 
acquisition  package  that  dealt  with 
that  subject  up  before  the  full  com- 
mittee so  we  could  pass  that  out  and 
have  It  coupled  with  this  bill  on  the 
floor.  We  did  not  know  whether  we 
were  going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  The 
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Senator  from  Illinois  very  graciously 
decided  to  withhold  his  amendment  in 
hopes  that  that  could  be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  I 
recall,  preserved  all  his  options  as  far 
as  what  he  would  do  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  preserved  all  his 
options  as  far  as  what  he  would  do  on 
the  floor.  We  now  have  a  subcommit- 
tee package  that  includes  everything 
in  the  Dixon  amendment  but  includes 
other  things  also. 

We  are  on  the  floor  now  considering 
this  amendment  and  everyone  has  re- 
served their  options.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  was  boimd  by  anything  we  de- 
cided there.  There  was  no  commit- 
ment to  accept  this  on  the  floor  but 
there  was  no  commitment  to  withhold 
it  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
Packard  Commission  would  like  us  to 
put  this  on  a  bill  as  soon  as  possible 
because  they  would  like  to  have  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  cre- 
ated. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  di- 
lemma which  I  understand.  He  has  an 
acquisition  package  coming  up  that 
contains  this  feature  as  weU  as  others. 
We  do  not  linow  whether  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  move  in  conference 
sooner  than  perhaps  the  acquisition 
legislation  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  sponsoring  which  has  not 
come  before  the  full  committee  nor  on 
the  floor.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a 
better  chance  of  moving  this  reorgani- 
zation bill  in  conference  sooner  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  The  House  has 
not  passed  all  of  their  reorganization 
legislation.  So  even  if  we  pass  this 
today,  we  are  going  to  have  a  confer- 
ence, we  have  to  await  the  House  on 
passage  of  a  couple  more  components 
of  their  legislation.  We  may  be  3 
weeks,  we  may  be  6  weeks,  we  may  be 
6  months  before  we  finish  this  in  con- 
ference. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  another 
bill  coming,  the  acquisition  bLU.  It  is 
my  understanding  we  have  a  good  con- 
sensus under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  do  not  anticipate 
controversy  within  the  Acquisition 
Subcommittee,  but  who  knows?  We 
may  have  some. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  we  do  not  know  which  vehicle 
is  going  to  end  up  on  the  President's 
desk  first.  I  know  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discusion  between  my  friend  from 
Illinois  and  my  friend  from  Indiana 
about  whether  to  put  this  amendment 
on  here  at  this  time.  I  submit  to  both 
my  friends  and  to  the  chairman  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  inconsistent 
about  putting  this  tjrpe  of  amendment 
on  this  legislation  and  then  putting  it 
also  on  the  acquisition  legislation,  de- 
termining which  one  comes  first.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  deal  with  more 
detaU  on  the  acquisition  legislation. 
We  would  have  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  have  operational 


testing  on  this.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  left  that 
component  out  and  left  the  existing 
law  as  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wanted  to  give 
background  on  this.  My  friend  from 
Arizona  may  have  amplification  on  It. 
I  think  everyone  has  acted  in  perfectly 
good  faith.  Everyone  has  a  right  now 
to  deal  with  this  on  the  floor  as  they 
see  fit.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said  is  exactly  and  precisely  the  case.  I 
recall  both  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
when  we  were  writing,  getting  ready  to 
write  this  up  and  he  was  getting  ready 
to  introduce  it  without  having  had 
complete  hearings.  "Don't  do  it  now. 
Withhold  it  and  you  can  do  what  you 
want  on  the  floor." 

At  the  same  time,  either  in  the  com- 
mittee or  after  the  committee  meet- 
ing, I  implored  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quatle]  to  complete  the 
hearings  as  fast  as  he  could  so  that  if 
we  possibly  could,  we  could  bring  the 
entire  package  into  this  bill. 
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I  think  that  Mr.  Packwood  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  hoping  that  we  get 
something  in  a  legislative  maimer 
before  we  finish  our  conference  with 
the  House.  Now,  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  House  is  going  to  do.  I  understand 
they  might  put  this  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  suggest  that  we  can  do  the 
same  thing.  But  I  Just  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  recited  what  happened  in 
exactly  the  manner  in  which  it  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee — or  may  I  ask  my  ranking 
member,  who  told  the  whole  story  in 
detail,  whether  he  would  yield  to  this 
question.  Would  my  friend,  the  rank- 
ing member,  not  say  that  it  would  be  a 
true  inconsistency,  however,  to  have 
this  bill  go  out  of  here  without  this 
amendment?  Because  in  fact  we  have 
signed  off  on  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  acquisition,  19  to  0  in 
the  committee,  having  had  all  the 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee,  and  so 
forth,  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment the  inconsistency  would  mean 
that  we  would  let  a  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill  go  out  of  here  that  still  has 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Energy  and  does  not  have 
in  its  place  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  answer  it  this 
way  to  my  friend  from  Illinois.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  which  deals  with  orga- 
nization. This  is  an  organizational  bill. 
It  is  perfectly  relevant.  I  think  under 
any  question  of  germaneness  it  would 
be  perfectly  germane  on  this  bill.  It  is 
also  an  acquisition  matter.  It  deals 


also  with  the  way  we  are  going  to  ac- 
quire procurement.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  draw  a  line  between  them.  So 
I  would  say  this  is  a  perfectly  appro- 
priate amendment  to  put  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  hope  we  could  work  out 
something  satisfactory  to  both  my 
friend  from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  if 
we  do  vote  on  this  legislation  I  plan  to 
vote  for  it  because  I  think  it  is  rele- 
vant and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  considered  in  concept. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. May  I  say  again  I  greatly  admire 
and  warmly  appreciate  all  the  services 
performed  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  who  chaired  this  sub- 
committee with  great  distinction,  who 
gave  everybody  a  fuU  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  who  heard  all  the  pertinent 
and  relevant  witnesses.  I  support  what 
he  is  going  to  do  later  in  respect  to  ac- 
quisition. I  think  it  is  proper.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  that  bill.  I  agree  with 
everything  in  that  bill,  including  this 
amendment,  which  is  in  that  bill  as  a 
separate  section. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  profoimd  mistake, 
when  we  are  sajring  to  the  people  of 
this  country  today  that  we  are  sending 
out  a  dynamite  new  Department  of 
Defense  reorganization  bill,  to  sent  it 
out  of  here  without  the  Packard  Com- 
mission report  which  is  central  to 
what  we  want  to  do  already  and  touch- 
es everjrthlng  regarding  procurement 
and  acquisition  involving  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money. 
I  hope  that  we  would  not  do  that.  I 
hope  there  is  no  turf  argiunent.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  no  feeling  of 
that  kind.  I  have  a  feeling  of  only  af- 
fecton  and  respect  for  everybody  in- 
volved in  the  process.  I  was  one  of  the 
people  in  that  19  to  0  vote  and  I  want  to 
see  it  now  crafted  in  legislative  form 
as  an  amendment  to  the  biU  so  that  we 
fully  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  Packard  Commission 
and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  for  the  record  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  outlined  as  the  back- 
groimd.  I  think  he  is  correct  in  saying 
that  everybody  had  their  options  held 
open.  We  had  a  meeting  with  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Acquisition  Subcoimnit- 
tee  and  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  discuss  what  we  were 
going  to  do  in  the  area  of  acquisition 
reform  and  specifically  in  reference  to 
the  Dixon  amendment  deiding  with 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition. 

Since  that  meeting,  with  everybody 
holding  their  options  open,  we  have 
held  hearings.  We  have  had  markup 
and  the  subcommittee  has  in  fact  re- 
ported a  comprehensive  procurement 


reform  measure.  Part  of  that  procure- 
ment reform  meaaure  Includes  the 
Dixon  amendment.  Senator  Dixoh,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  leadoff  wit- 
ness at  one  of  our  hearings  to  testify 
about  his  bill  and  how  he  felt  that  the 
Secretary  of  Acquisition  ought  to  ful- 
fill those  responsibilities. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  had  not 
only  hearings  but  markup,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  situation  of  whether  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  Defense  reorganiza- 
tion bill  or  not. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  the 
argimaent  that  this  bill  should  not 
leave  this  Chamber  without  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Acquisition.  My  own  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly proper  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  leave  the  Chamber  without  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  in  it. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  strongly 
supports  the  concept  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Acquisition  and  has  been 
very  involved,  working  diligently  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  trying  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  as  we  make  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  this  should  in  fact 
be  a  part  of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  really  envisioned  trying  to 
keep  this  procurement  package  to- 
gether. Now,  that  may  or  may  not 
happen.  Certainly  we  can  put  the  pro- 
curement package  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  or  we  can  peel  part  of 
it  off  and  put  it  on  the  Defense  reorga- 
nization bill,  the  legislation  pending 
here,  or  we  could  do  both.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  would  necessitate  us 
not  going  ahead  and  doing  both. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  in  fact  offered  his  amendment, 
which  I  had  prefered  to  deal  with  on 
the  authorization  bill,  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation on  what  kind  of  an  amendment 
should  this  body  discuss.  In  listening 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  we 
wanted  to  try  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Packard  Commission  recommendation. 
I  know  that  has  been  the  desire  of  my 
friend  from  Illinois  all  along,  and  he 
and  his  staff  have  worked  tirelessly 
with  me  and  my  staff  and  with  the 
Packard  Commission  people  to  try  to 
figure  out  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
to  hear  their  arguments,  hear  them 
out,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  have 
had  before  the  subcommittee  and 
some  of  the  refinements  that  have 
been  made  before  the  full  committee  a 
piece  of  legUdation  which  deals  with 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  as 
envisioned  by  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion with  the  addition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  L«viif  ],  who  brought  up  »  very  in- 
teresting point  that  if  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Acquisition  and  the  Vice 
Chairman,  that  in  fact  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement and  they  take  it  to  the  Sec- 


retary for  resolution  of  that  dispute, 
all  of  the  information  for  the  oper- 
ation, testing,  and  evaluation  shoxild 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  That  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  what  we  probably  ought  to 
do  is  to  make  sure  that  what  the  sub- 
committee has  in  fact  reported  out  be 
part  of  this  package.  I  think  that  is 
the  very  least  that  we  can  do.  I  think 
it  wovtld  certainly  be  consistent  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wanted 
to.  He  did  in  fact  delete  part  of  this  in 
his  amendment.  That  is  why  I  ques- 
tioned what  It  was.  So  what  I  would  do 
is  probably  go  ahead  and  offer  what 
the  subcommittee  has  In  fact  done  as  a 
substitute  to  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There- 
fore. I  will  be  in  a  position  of  saying. 
OK.  this  legislation  will  have  to  move 
forward  on  the  defense  reorganization 
bill  but  it  is  still  the  preference  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  logical 
place  for  this  in  looking  at  the  confer- 
ence—and we  will  debate  this  again— is 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

So  I  think  in  that  spirit,  since  I  am 
in  somewhat  of  a  difficult  parliamen- 
tary situation.  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  try  to  at  least  get  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  desires  to  do.  With 
his  support.  I  will  be  willing  to  offer 
the  full  subcommittee  text  as  a  substi- 
tute to  his  amendment.  I  would  pre- 
sume that  he  would  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  chairman  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  chairman 
feels  that  he  is  in  kind  of  a  bad  spot.  I 
remember  when  I  created  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Acquisition  and  asked  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  to  chair  it. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  Job,  being 
helped  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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I  recall  telling  him  some  time  ago 
that  I  hoped  that  he  could  complete 
his  hearings  so  that  we  could  make  his 
suggestions  and  whatever  his  subcom- 
mittee passed  a  part  of  this  whole  pro- 
ceeding. He  told  me  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  Unfortunately,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  subcommittee  has  not  com- 
pleted its  work. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  friend  a  ques- 
tion, and  he  can  tell  me  yes  or  no,  go 
to  hell,  or  anything  else. 

Would  it  be  possible  at  this  time  for 
the  Senator  to  offer  what  he  might 
consider  a  completed  or  semicomplet- 
ed  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  offer- 
ing by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  so  that  the  body  can  vote  as  a 
body  on  an  acquisition  bill,  even 
though  it  might  not  be  satisfactory  to 
my   friend   from   Indiana   and   even 


though  It  might  not  be  satlif  actory  to 
the  chairman? 

What  I  am  trying  to  avoid  ii  having 
a  vote  here  on  an  Important  part  of 
the  acquisition,  a  part  that  the  Pack- 
ard Commission  absolutely  iniista 
upon,  and  a  part  on  which,  I  have  to 
admit,  there  is  some  disagreement  aa 
to  how  we  go  about  it.  Does  ^he  Sena- 
tor feel  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
chairman  that  he  might  offer  what  he 
feels  is  as  completed  a  version  as  he 
can? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  the  chairman 
is  on  the  track  to  the  right  decision 
and  perhaps  the  way  to  get  out  of  this 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  will  offer,  at  the  chairman's  re- 
quest, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a  com- 
prehensive bill  that  has  been  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition.  This 
has  already  been  reported  to  the  full 
committee  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Acquisition.  We  have  already  had  a 
markup  on  that. 

I  say  to  my  chairman  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  would  have  to  vote 
on  this.  I  would  think  that  since  the 
real  debate  is  going  to  take  place  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  this  particular  substitute  or 
even  the  pendhig  amendment. 

What  we  want  to  do,  and  I  think 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
to  make  sure,  is  that  he  and  others 
and  the  Senate  are  on  record  by  sup- 
porting the  Under  Secretary  for  Ac- 
quisition. That  can  be  achieved.  We 
can  achieve  that  by  accepting  the  sub- 
stitute and  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
tell  my  dear  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  that  can  be  done 
rather  quickly  and  probably  with  a 
voice  vote.  I  would  not  require  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  at  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion. I  have  come  to  the  floor  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  would 
restate  his  position  on  the  position  of 
the  independent  Office  of  Operational 
Testing  and  Evaluation  that  was  cre- 
ated in  1983. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  want 
to  disagree  with  this  or  may  want  to 
restate  lUs  position,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  Senator  Dixon's 
proposal,  the  Director  of  Operational 
Testing,  created  in  1983,  would  report 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  him- 
self. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  this:  In  the  proposal  he  is  of- 
fering, would  it  change  that  relation- 
ship, that  direct  reporting  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Testing,  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 
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Mr.  QUATLE.  I  wiU  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  in  the  affirmative. 
It  wlU  change  that  relationship.  It  wlU 
have  the  Secretary  of  Operational 
Testing  and  E^raluation  reporting  pri- 
marily to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ac- 
quisition. 

That  would  be  imder  the  substitute, 
and  that  would  be  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. That  is  not  a  part  of  the  Dixon 
amendment  that  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  Dixon  amend- 
ment strilLes  that  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation. 

Since  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition 
on  this  legislation— which  I  prefer  not 
to  do— but  since  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  it.  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
consensus  to  deal  with  it.  then  I  think 
we  should  deal  with  what  the  subcom- 
mittee has  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  is  basically  the  Dixon 
bill  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

Mr.  QUATLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  What  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  said  is  essentially  correct. 

What  I  have  done  in  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  taken  out  the  part  of 
the  subcommittee's  work  product  that 
did  put  the  Office  of  Operational  Test- 
ing under  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  that  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
Packard  Commission.  I  make  that 
clear.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Packard  Commission  that  we  do  that. 

The  reason  why  I  took  it  out  in  this 
amendment  was  that  T  understood 
that  there  was  a  dispute  on  the  floor 
about  that  question,  and  I  thought  it 
was  better,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  now  is  and  adopt 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition; and  either  in  the  conference 
or  on  a  subsequent  biU  that  will  be 
brought  in  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, which  I  support,  resolve  that 
issue  later. 

The  point  is  that  I  have  not  ad- 
dressed that  issue  in  my  amendment.  I 
have  followed  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion about  changing  research  and  en- 
gineering to  acquisition.  That  is  im- 
portant. But  I  have  not  gone  the  final 
step  on  operational  testing  because  I 
did  not  want  to  enter  that  dispute  on 
this  debate  on  the  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  we  would  be  offering  is  ba- 
sically his  amendment  to  his  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee. 

I  reiterate  that  it  would  be  my  pref- 
erence to  deal  with  this  on  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  then  we  could  sort  of 
have  at  it  on  this  independence  issue 
of  OT&E. 


However,  apparently  that  Is  not 
going  to  be  the  will  or  the  desire  of 
the  Senate  at  this  Juncture.  Therefore, 
from  my  point  of  view.  I  say  we  should 
at  least  get  before  the  Senate  the  rec- 
ommendation of  our  subcommittee. 

AMENSHKHT  HO.  1S36 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  as  a  substi- 
tute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatli] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1836  to 
the  amendment  numbered  1835. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
an  objection  to  the  unajiimous-consent 
request  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  made  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  absolutely  no 
problem  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  135  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  135.  Under  Sccretariea  of  Defenae:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duUe*;  precedence 
"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  tlie  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(bXl)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  shall  l>e  a  person  who  is  well 
qualified  by  reason  of  education,  training, 
and  experience  In  industry.  He  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
relating  to  acquisition  as  tiie  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe.  Including— 

"(A)  supervising  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
system; 

"(B)  establishing  all  policies  for  acquisi- 
tion, procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, logistics,  testing,  contract  audit,  and 
contract  administration  for  ail  entities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(C>  establishing  all  policies  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"(D)  serving  as  the  acquisition  executive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(E)  serving  as  the  senior  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Department  of  Defense  (as 
provided  in  section  16  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
414(3»: 

"(F)  supervising  all  personnel  (civilian  and 
military)  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  matters  for  which 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Etefense  for  Acquisi- 


tion haa  reiponilbilitjr.  unlea  otherwlae  pro- 
vided by  law;  and 

"(G)  the  authority  to  direct  the  mUttary 
departments  and  other  entitles  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  comply  with  pro- 
grammatic and  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  relating  to  acquisition. 

"(3)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  takes  precedence  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Policy 
takes  precedence  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae immediately  after  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition.". 

(b)  ExxcunvK  ScRistrLB  11  Pay  Oraob  roR 
Umua  SscRETABT  or  Dxrnsk  roR  Acouisi- 
noH.— Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"Under  Skcbrart  or  Dimni  roa 
AcqnisinoH." 

SBC  IM.  GSTABUSHMENT  OF  POSmON  OP  DIKBC- 
TOR  OF  DETENSE  RBSBAKCH  AND  EN- 
GINEEEING 

(a)  IM  Odhral.— Chi4>ter  4  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  136a  the  following  new  section: 

"8  13<b.  Director  of  Defenae  Rcaearcii  and  Engi- 
neering 

"(a)  There  is  a  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  cmd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  perform  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  prescribe.". 

"(c)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  take  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defenae  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(b)  CoNroRMnfG  AicsiiDiCBirT.- The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  4  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  ad<Ung  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"136b.  DntacTOR  or  Damisx  Rubarch  ahd 
EncnnKRiiiG.". 

(c)  ExacuTivB  ScHZDULi  m  Pat  Oradi 
FOR  Under  Secretary  op  Defense  for 
Policy  and  Director  op  Defense  Research 
AND  Engineering.— Section  5314  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  (3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowinr 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pouct. 

"Director  op  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.". 

sec  1«3.  director  of  operational  test  and 
evaluation  to  report  to  under 
secrettary  of  defense  for  acqui- 
SITION 

(a)  In  General.— Section  136a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  in  sul>section  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition";  and 

(B)  in  clauses  (1).  (3).  (6).  and  (6),  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  Defense"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 


(A)  by  Insertinc  "Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the"  before  "committees"; 

(B)  by  strlklnf  out  "to  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition";  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
and  Insertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  for  Acquisition"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
sertinc In  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnc: 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
The  Director  shall  consult  closely  with,  but 
the  Director  and  the  Director's  staff  are  In- 
dependent of.  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Enclneering  and  all  other  offi- 
cers and  entitles  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense responsible  for  research  and  develop- 
ment."; 

(4)  in  sutwection  (fK3),  by  inserting  "and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion" after  "Secretary  of  Defenae";  and 

(  5)  in  subsection  (gHl)— 

(A)  by  inserting,  ",  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition."  after 
"concurrently"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquis!- 
Uon". 

SBC  IM.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACr 

Section  15(kX3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  644(kK3))  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  except  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Director  of  the  office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  shall  be 
responsibile  only  to.  and  report  directly  to. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion". 

Mr,  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  QUATLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

BCr.  DIXON.  My  distinguished 
friend  the  rankhig  minority  member 
and  the  chairman  have  been  discuss- 
ing a  compromise  that  I  think  would 
be  acceptable  to  me.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  moment  to  discuss  this,  as  a 
possible  solution  to  the  problem. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
forces  gathering,  and  I  know  a  little  of 
the  background  of  this,  and  I  know 
where  everybody  is  coming  from. 

I  am  in  the  position  of  the  town  rep- 
robate when  he  called  the  priest  to  see 
him.  The  town  reprobate  had  been 
looked  on  with  great  scorn  by  the 
whole  commimity  for  a  long  time. 

The  priest  told  him  that  the  only 
way  he  could  help  him  would  be  If  he 
renounced  the  devil,  because  he  was 
on  his  deathbed. 

The  reprobate  looked  up  at  the 
priest  and  said:  "I'm  sorry.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that  now.  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  offend  anyone." 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  in  that  position  right  now.  I  am 
trying  to  work  this  out. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  problem  be- 
cause the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  Incorporate  the 
entire  acquisition  report  In  terms  of 


the  Under  Secretary.  I  am  Juit  looking 
at  one  provision  here  on  page  8.  What 
we  have  here,  section  (O)— and  this  is 
imder  the  "Duties  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tu7"— says  he  has  "the  authority  to 
direct  the  military  departments  and 
other  entities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  comply  with  programmatic 
and  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  relating  to  acquisi- 
tion." So  that  gives  him  authority  to 
direct  the  military  departments. 

The  section  right  under  that  (2Kc)  is 
another  section  that  I  would  contend, 
at  least  preliminarily  looking  at  it,  is 
in  total  conflict  with  that.  It  says, 
"The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  takes  precedence  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments." 

So  what  we  have  here  in  this  propos- 
al is  a  conflict.  We  have  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
supposedly  directing  the  military  de- 
partments in  acquisition  matters,  but 
we  have  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  being  under 
them  in  rank.  Those  two  things  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  do  not  go  to- 
gether. Tou  do  not  direct  people  from 
below.  Sometimes  you  cannot  direct 
them  from  above.  But  you  definitely 
cannot  direct  them  from  below.  So 
what  we  have  here  is  a  provision  ttiat 
we  have  not  examined  in  as  much 
detail  as  the  rest  of  this  bill  which  we 
have  examined  in  tremendous  detail. 
We  have  gone  through  every  bit  of  it. 
It  does  not  mean  everything  is  right, 
but  it  means  it  has  been  very,  very 
carefully  examined. 

So  what  I  am  gohig  to  propose  in 
that  spirit,  and  I  hope  I  would  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, is  a  compromise  that  I  hope 
would  not  offend  anyone  but  would 
get  us  out  of  this  dilemma. 

I  would  propose  that  we  take  the 
Dixon  amendment  and  take  paragraph 
(a)  of  the  Dixon  amendment  and 
delete  everything  else  so  that  we 
would  carry  out  the  concept  that  the 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  has  voted 
for  by  the  19-to-O  vote,  which  is  that 
we  are  going  to  create  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  but  we 
do  not  in  this  legislation  at  this  time 
prescribe  the  duties,  prescribe  the 
order  of  rank,  prescribe  all  of  that. 

This  would  give  the  Department  of 
Defense,  if  this  legislation  is  the  first 
one  to  get  to  the  President's  desk,  an 
opportunity  which  they  want  to  do  to 
go  ahead  and  appoint  an  individual  at 
the  very  tteginning.  He  would  be 
acting.  He  would  have  to  act  consist- 
ent with  existing  law.  He  would  act 
under  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense. 
But  by  the  time  that  person  is  t^- 
pointed,  certainly  by  the  time  he  is 
confirmed,  we  will  have  had  ample  op- 


portunity to  p«M  the  overall  leglilA- 
tlon. 

We  are  not  ironing  out  any  details 
here.  We  will  be  able  to  have  the  ac- 
quisition package  passed.  We  will  have 
the  authorization  passed  at  that  time, 
I  hope.  And  we  can  fill  In  all  the  de- 
tails and  all  the  duties. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
people  concerned  about  the  testing 
and  evaluation  will  be  able  to  have  an 
input  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  have 
created  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  wlU  retain  full  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  subcommittee  and  will  be 
active  in  the  committee  in  filling  out 
the  important  details. 

So  I  throw  that  out,  not  as  an 
amendment,  not  as  a  procedural 
matter,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  get  us 
out  of  this  dilemma  because  I  think  we 
are  either  going  to  finish  this  bill  in 
the  next  30  minutes  or  we  are  not 
going  to  finish  it  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reclaim  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Bfo.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  first  In 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  the  part  of  this 
substitute  is  consistent,  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  in  subcommittee  that  this 
issue  came  up  oa  precedence  and  the 
Senator  knows  very  well  how  impor- 
tant the  precedence  are  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

What  we  did  In  subsection  2(c)  is  to 
spell  out  specifically  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  what  the 
precedences  were. 

What  the  Senator  refers  to  under 
section  2  or  under  subsection  (O)  is 
dealing  with  policy  only  and  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  where  your 
precedences  come  in  and  where  the 
pecking  order,  so  to  speak,  deals  with 
acquisition  policy. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  subcommittee, 
we  got  bogged  down,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  spent  about  an  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half  on  this  precise  issue,  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  confusion,  as  the  Senator 
might  imagine,  and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage that  clarifies  what  the  prece- 
dence ought  to  be  and  where  it  ought 
to  be.  Particularly  subsection  (G) 
refers  to  acquisition  policy  only,  and  I 
think  that  what  we  have  before  us 
now  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
the  subcommittee  wanted  to  recom- 
mend and  the  problem  that  the  sub- 
committee foimd  when  we  got  into 
marking  up  this  legislation. 

Now,  in  response  to  the  possibility  of 
a  compromise,  do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  talking 
about  only  subsection  (a)? 

Blr.  NUNN.  That  would  be  section 
136,  subsection  (a)  where  we  would 
create  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  and.  of  course,  reiter- 
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ate  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  and  that  would  be  all.  That 
would  be  the  whole  compromise  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  might  tell  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  is  i>erfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I  mentioned  it— I  know  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois— 
I  think  I  might  have  mentioned  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I  per- 
haps did  not  mention  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  suggested  that  a  few 
moments  ago  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea 
when  the  Senator  suggested  it. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  It  was  even  more  bril- 
liant an  idea  since  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  suggested  it. 

I  understand  where  the  power  is  in 
this  place. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana  I  appreciate  his  sugges- 
tion. That  would  be  acceptable  and  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  ask.  if  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
will  jrield,  because  we  are  now  on  his 
substitute  amendment,  but  if  he  will 
withdraw  that  I  want  to  assure  my 
friend  from  Indiana  I  will  change  my 
amendment  to  constitute  in  effect 
what  now  is  the  first  page  of  the 
amendment,  135  subsection  (a). 

Bfr.  QUATLE.  I  might  Just  restate 
again  that  we  are  talking  about  on 
page  1  the  Dixon  amendment  section 
135.  subsection  (a)  only. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  affirmative. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Strike  everything 
else. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  affirmative.  I 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  that  is  the  agree- 
ment, Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  I  ttsk  unanimous  consent  that  my 
substitute  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

B&.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First,  I  want  to  confirm 
what  my  friend  from  Indiana  has  said 
about  that  subsection  of  the  order  of 
precedence.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
that  Issue.  It  was  aimed  at  clarifica- 
tion. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  he  said 
about  the  need  to  clarify  that  issue.  It 
has  not  a  dam  thing  to  do  with  acqui- 
sition. It  has  to  do  with  pecking  order, 
as  he  puts  it,  outside  of  the  acquisition 
order,  and  I  think  we  would  take  care 
of  that  on  another  bill  if  we  Just  adopt 
the  subsection  (a)  in  the  proposal. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  has  raised 
a  question  which  can  also  be  resolved 
on  another  vehicle,  either  the  authori- 
zation bill  or  the  acquisition  reform 
package  wliich  my  friend  from  Indiana 
is  working  so  hard  to  put  together. 


This  solution  which  has  been  pro- 
posed both  by  him  at  an  earlier  time 
and  Senator  Nuinr  now  I  think  is  an 
ideal  solution:  it  leaves  open  for  flesh- 
ing out  of  this  office  for  another  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  proposal 
has  been  forwarded  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  it  does  solve  all  the  prob- 
lem, including  that  of  my  friend  from 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  have  the  floor  and  I 
am  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wish  to  ask  my  friend 
from  Illinois— and  this  will  be  very 
quick.  First.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
support  what  is  being  done  this  after- 
noon in  reorganizing  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  was  concerned,  as  I 
might  say  were  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Roth  of  Delaware, 
and  Senator  Kassebaum  of  Kansas,  so 
we  yesterday  wrote  a  letter  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Testing  and  his  relationship  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  sent  this 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  made  clear  we 
oppose  the  change  that  Senator 
Quayle's  amendment  would  make. 

Under  present  law  created  in  1983 
the  Director  of  Operational  Testing 
speaks  and  reports  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Now,  may  I  have  the  assurances, 
please,  of  my  good  friend  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  and 
Senator  Qdayle,  if  we  adopt  at  this 
time  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois—that this  relationship  as  under 
present  law  will  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  has  the 
absolute  assurance  of  this  Senator  and 
I  think  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  floor  here.  Senator, 
Levin  and  Qvayle,  that  the  amend- 
ment I  would  then  offer  as  corrected 
would  absolutely  not  affect  whatso- 
ever existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  clarify  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  suggested  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana as  modified  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
withdrawn  his  amendment  and  it  is 
the  first  portion  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  which  is  or 
shortly  will  be  in  front  of  us.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  not  yet  changed 
or  amended  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  want  to  be 
precise  and  exact  and  forthcoming 
with  him. 

Let  me  Just  read  very  quickly  what 
the  Dixon  amendment  will  say  and 
nothing  more. 
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It  says: 

There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of  De- 
feiue,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
policy.  The  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Period,  end  of  amendment. 

So,  therefore,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  right  that  we  are  not  going 
to  chEUige  the  current  structure  with 
the  operational  testing  and  evaluation. 
But  let  me  tell  my  good  friend  that 
the  subcommittee,  in  fact,  has  recom- 
mended a  change,  a  change  that  we 
have  sat  down  and  worked  through 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  very  confident 
that  the  full  committee  wiU  support 
that  change.  It  will  be  part  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

Again,  I  want  to  reiterate,  in  case  my 
friend  was  not  here,  I  did  not  want 
this  to  come  up  on  this  bill  to  begin 
with.  That  is,  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois.  He  is  one 
who  brought  this  up.  And  my  very 
good  friend  from  Illinois  put  us  in  this 
position  today.  And  my  neighbor  over 
there,  smiling,  as  he  is,  he  is  the  one 
that  has  created  this  thing. 

But  I  do  not  want  you  to  think,  my 
other  good  friend  from  Arkansas,  that 
I  agree  with  you  on  this  issue,  because 
I  do  not.  We  will  have  a  very  good 
debate  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  where  the  debate  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  first  place. 

So  this  amendment  does  not  change 
the  OT&E,  as  it  is  now.  But  I  Just 
want  to  level  with  my  friend  that  that 
does  not  mean  our  committee  or  the 
full  committee  is  going  to  accept  this 
as  part  of  the  reform  package  when  it 
comes  before  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  convinced  it  will  not. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  always,  candid, 
honest,  and  frank,  and  he  has  laid 
down  the  gauntlet  on  this  matter  at 
this  point.  We  appreciate  and  under- 
stand that  challenge,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  debate  this. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Indiana 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  that,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  92  to  5  in  1983 
we  decided,  this  Congress  decided,  that 
we  wanted  an  independent— and  I 
stress  "independent"— Director  of 
Operational  Testing.  We  passed  that 
law.  It  was  signed  into  law.  That  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Levin  and 
Senator  Ndnn  and  about  25  others, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois voted  for  it. 

I  even  opposed  the  man  that  the 
President  named  to  fill  the  office  we 


created.  There  were  very  few  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  opposed 
him.  I  stood  down  here  and  spoke 
against  this  man  being  confirmed  for 
reasons  that  I  believe  then  and  believe 
now. 

But  after  he  was  confirmed.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana.  I  got  in  my 
car  and  drove  over  to  the  Pentagon, 
went  into  Secretary  Weinberger's 
office,  and  stood  by  this  man  that  the 
President  had  named  and  I  had  op- 
posed and  watched  him  take  the  oath 
of  office  as  the  new  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Testing.  It  is  an  independent 
office.  The  Congress  intended  it  that 
way.  Whoever  fills  the  office,  its  integ- 
rity must  be  protected  absolutely.  I 
might  also  say  that  the  man  I  opposed 
and  I  are  now  able  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively. 

And  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  in  spite 
of  his  good  intentions,  we  are  making 
a  major  retreat  back  to  the  dark  ages 
if  we  change  the  independent  nature 
of  this  office.  We  will  argue  this  point. 
I  know,  at  a  later  date. 

Once  t«ain,  I  support  the  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  Arizona  on  what 
they  are  doing  and  I  also  support  the 
Dixon  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  my 
friend  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
minute? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
BCr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  add  to  what  my 
dear  and  best  friend  from  Indiana  has 
said. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Look,  I  want  to  be 
someone's  friend,  too. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  You  are  my  best  friend 
from  Arkansas;  you  and  Dale  are  my 
best  friends  from  Arkansas. 

What  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said, 
to  make  it  clear,  is  that  we  are  going 
to  resolve  this  issue  on  another  day 
and  we  are  not  seeking  to  resolve  it  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  We  know  each  other  very 
well.  I  want  that  office  to  be  independ- 
ent. That  office  is  now  independent, 
although  he  is  under  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  right  now.  The  chief 
acquisition  officer  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  underneath  him  right 
now  your  independent  testing  officer. 

AU  we  are  saying  in  this  amendment 
is  that  when  you  have  a  new  acquisi- 
tion czar  at  the  under  secretary  level, 
that  you  want  to  make  sure  that  that 
person  Is  in  the  same  position  as  your 
new  acquisition  as  he  was  in  relation 
to  your  old  acquisition  executive.  That 
is  all.  But  we  are  not  going  to  resolve 
this  today. 

I  think  what  Senator  Quatle  has 
done,  and  I  am  glad  he  did.  is  to  make 
sure  we  in  no  way  misrepresent  that 
this  issue  is  not  going  to  be  raised  on 
another  bill  and  it  is  important  that 
we  all  know  that. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  think  my  chairman  is  giving 
me  the  guiding  eye  to  get  on  with  this. 

I  always  enjoy  the  camaraderie  and 
the  debate  and  discussion  that  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  will  certainly 
bring  as  we  have  this  debate  at  an- 
other time. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  are  not  going  to  re- 
solve that  here.  He  1b  also  correct  that 
there  is  Independence  the  way  we  un- 
derstand this.  We  do  not  want  that 
guy  to  be  subservient.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  have  an  acquisition  czar  and 
if  you  are  going  to  put  somebody  in 
charge,  he  better  be  in  charge  and  he 
better  have  the  management  and  the 
flexibility  and  the  coordination  to 
make  sure  that  he  gets  that  very,  very 
important  information  as  he  makes 
these  decisions  on  whether  we  are 
going  to  proceed  from  one  milestone 
to  the  next. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  but, 
believe  me,  we  will  take  your  letter 
and  your  concern  and  interest  before 
discussion  of  our  full  committee  when 
it  gets  there.  We  cannot  wait  to  be 
back  on  the  floor  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  all  the  discussion  here,  I  amend 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to 
Include  only  section  (a)  on  the  first 
page  of  that  amendment,  so  that  the 
amendment  provides: 

There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  amend  his 
amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  he  sends  the  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  informed  that  the  section  needs 
renumbering.  It  is  not  numbered  sec- 
tion 135  and  it  should  be  136.  So^f  the 
Senator  would  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1835).  as  modi- 
fled,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  16,  delete  all  through  line 
25  and  insert  the  following:  "amended  to 
read  as  follows:" 

1 136.  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense:  ap- 
pointment, powers  and  duties 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
also  say  that  I  am  hoping  we  can 
finish  this  bill  tonight  We  have  a 
technical  amendment.  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  if  there  is  an 
amendment  on  this  section  fiulher  it 
will  be  technicaL  But  we  have  some 
language  in  other  sections  relating  to 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Engineering.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
clarify  that  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  or  we  are  going  to 
have  to,  as  Russell  Lono  has  said 
many  times  on  the  tax  bill,  try  to  take 
it  to  conference  and  clean  It  up  there. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1885),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Just  one 
quick  word  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
DixoN  of  Illinois  for  bringing  up  this 
issue.  It  is  critical  that  we  do  so.  He 
has  done  so  in  a  responsible  way. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  insisting  that  the 
committee  take  a  full  look  at  the  de- 
tails of  this  office  before  we  adopt  it.  I 
think  it  is  the  right  way  to  go. 

Senator  Nunn,  as  always,  has  put 
forth  at  the  right  moment  the  right 
kind  of  a  solution  to  a  knotty  problem 
and  I  wish  to  thank  him  again  for 
coming  through  to  resolve  the  difficul- 
ty on  the  floor. 

D  1700 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  I  Introduced  S.  2151. 
which  would  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  new  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition. This  position  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  for  all  acquisition  policy 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  on 
the  Subcommittee  for  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Policy.  I  also  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Through  these  two 
committee  assignments,  I  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  study  the  Federal 
acquisition  system  in  some  detail.  I 
have  reviewed  the  way  we  buy  goods 
and  services  and  how  the  policy  Is  set 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  as  from  the 
perspective  of  the  largest  defense  con- 
tractors and  the  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  my  State. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Congress  has  been 
very  actively  Involved  in  a  number  of 
procurement    reform    efforts.    I    am 
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pleased  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  many  of  the  provisions  In 
the  1984  SmaU  Business  and  Federal 
Procurement  Competition  Elnhance- 
ment  Act  and  the  1984  Department  of 
Defense  Procurement  Reform  Act. 
These  efforts  were  focused  primarily 
on  ways  to  increase  competition  for. 
and  reduce  barriers  to,  greater  partici- 
pation In  the  $180  billion  in  goods  and 
services  that  the  Department  pur- 
chases annually.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  see  the  implementation  and 
some  positive  results  from  these 
amendments. 

The  changes  we  have  made  to  the 
procedures  for  DOD  purchases,  while 
appropriate,  are  not  sufficient,  in  my 
view,  if  we  are  to  realistically  expect 
continuing  successes  in  reducing  the 
problems  of  defense  procurement.  We 
must  address  the  organizational  policy 
structure  to  carry  out  that  mission. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  law 
and  practice,  the  proctirement  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
highly  decentralized.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees in  the  military  departments, 
defense  agencies,  and  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  involved 
in  procurement  and  in  setting  acquisi- 
tion policy.  This  structure  makes  it  im- 
possible to  achieve  an  effective  and  ef • 
ficent  acquisition  system. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee's 
staff  study  on  defense  reorganization 
highlighted  four  problem  areas  with 
the  current  acquisition  organization. 
These  were: 

A.  Insufficient  assured  connection  be- 
tween national  military  strategy  and  formu- 
lation of  military  requirements; 

B.  FaUure  to  achieve  feasible  and  desira- 
ble levels  of  military  equipment  commonal- 
ity, 

C.  Weak  management  of,  and  general  re- 
sistence  to,  joint  programs;  and 

D.  Lack  of  effective  departmental  coordi- 
nation of  acquisition. 

The  Packard  Commission's  February 
18. 1986  report  states: 

The  responsibility  for  acquisition  policy 
has  become  fragmented.  There  is  today  no 
single  senior  official  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  [OSD]  working  full- 
time  to  provide  overall  supervision  of  the  ac- 
quisition system  *  *  *.  The  Commission  fur- 
ther found  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
senior  OSD  official,  policy  responsibility  has 
tended  to  devolve  to  the  services,  where  at 
times  it  has  been  exercised  without  the  nec- 
easary  coordination  or  uniformity. 

During  the  full  committee  markup 
on  the  reorganization  bill  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to: 

Approve  in  principle  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon  (D-Hl)  to  create  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition 
with  the  necessary  legislation  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  committee's  defense  acquisi- 
tion policy  subcommittee  *  *  *. 

During  the  Acquisition  Policy  Sub- 
committee markup  of  S.  2151,  the  sub- 
committee decided  on  an  amendment 
which  created  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 


which  conforms  to  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  Packard  Commission  rec- 
ommendations as  those  have  been 
publicly  published  in  the  February 
and  April  reports.  The  President  has 
endorsed  the  Packard  Commission  rec- 
ommendations, and  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  implement  by  executive 
action  as  much  of  the  report  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  seek  legislative  authority 
wherever  necessary.  This  amendment 
is  the  legislation  which  is  needed. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  that  is 
before  us  today,  we  will  have  taken 
one  of  the  most  significant  actions  In 
the  past  several  years  to  correct  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  all  seen 
with  the  Department's  acquisition 
system. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  es- 
tablishes within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  The  Under 
Secretary  will  be  a  civilian  charged 
with  setting  overall  policy  for  and  su- 
pervising, directing,  and  controlling  all 
DOD  acquisition  activities,  and  will 
perform  such  duties  suid  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  prescribe. 

The  Under  Secretary  wlU  supervise, 
direct,  and  control  aU  other  offices  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
which  have  procurement  or  acquisi- 
tion responsibilities.  The  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering  is  redesignat- 
ed as  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  The  amendment  also 
details  the  order  of  succession  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  acquisition  system  is  crying 
out  for  management  leadership.  When 
the  American  people  see  us  reorganiz- 
ing the  Defense  Department,  they 
expect  us  to  likewise  reorganize  what 
they  feel  is  the  most  important  and 
most  visible  part  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment: the  acquisition  system.  Let 
us  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens by  taking  a  positive  step  today 
through  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHEH).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
S.  2295,  the  Defense  Department  Re- 
organization Act  of  1986. 1  am  honored 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
and  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  this  historic  measure  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  Without 
their  leadership,  we  would  never  have 
had  this  bUl  before  us  for  our  consid- 
eration today. 

Many  others  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  dedication  with  which  Sena- 
tor  OOLDWATER   and   Senator   Ntnnr 


have  gone  about  developing  this  bfll 
over  the  past  15  months,  and  radly  for 
some  time  before  that.  They  had  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  that  all  was  not 
well  in  our  Defense  Establishment,  the 
ability  to  diagnose  the  principal  prob- 
lems and  prescribe  the  overall  direc- 
tion for  change,  and  the  statesman- 
ship to  see  that  that  basic  prescription 
stuck  as  the  bill  was  developed  by  the 
committee. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  staff,  in  particular  Jim 
Locher,  Rick  Finn.  Jeff  Smith,  and 
Barbara  Brown  for  the  tireless  work 
and  extreme  dedication  they  have 
shown  on  this  project.  Last  year,  when 
a  small  bipartisan  task  force  was  work- 
ing on  this  project,  the  staff  helped 
educate  all  of  us  on  the  fimdamental 
decisions  we  needed  to  make.  They 
had  the  courage  to  develop  options  for 
our  consideration  and  to  print  them 
for  all  to  critique  in  their  study:  "De- 
fense Organization:  The  Need  for 
Change."  published  last  October.  I  say 
courage  because  they  did  take  a  lot  of 
heat  from  those  who  wanted  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  The  undeserved  ad 
hominem  attaclcs  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  staff  wanted  to  under- 
mine and  subvert  the  Republic.  Histo- 
ry will  be  much  kinder  to  their  excel- 
lent efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  an  historic 
measure  that  wiU  substantially 
strenthen  our  national  defense  by  ef- 
fectively integrating  the  powerful  ca- 
pabilities of  the  four  military  services. 
A  central  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
strengthen  those  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  a  Joint  service  perspec- 
tive, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
combatant  commanders.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  we  can  afford  to  have  indi- 
vidual services  plan  to  fight  separate 
wars.  Gone  are  the  days  when  we  can 
afford  to  tolerate  the  weak  interserv- 
ice  cooperation  evidenced  throughout 
this  century  from  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  to  Grenada. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  believe  that 
this  blU  makes  a  modest  start  at  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  created  in  our  overly  de- 
tailed micromanagement  of  defense 
programs.  We  are  cutting  the  number 
of  reports  required  of  DOD  by  two- 
thirds  without  weakening  any  neces- 
sary oversight  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  obviously  more  that  we 
need  to  do  to  streamline  the  way  the 
Congress  deals  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Next  year,  thanks  to  Sena- 
tor NxTNN's  amendment  to  last  year's 
authorization  bill,  we  will  receive  a  2- 
year  budget  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  hopefully  pass  a  2-year  au- 
thorization and  perhaps  even  a  2-year 
appropriations  bill.  In  the  Acquisition 
Policy  Subcommittee,  we  are  moving 


legislation  forward  to  establish  a  mile- 
stone authorization  process  for  major 
system  acquisitions  as  recommended 
by  the  staff  study  last  year  and  by  the 
PmbkMid  Commission  this  year.  Hope- 
fully, even  more  fundamental  reforms 
in  congressional  oversight  of  DOD  will 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

We  also  have  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness in  the  acquisition  area  that  we 
will  need  to  deal  with  later  this  year. 
The  Packard  Commission  has  made  a 
series  of  excellent  recommendations 
for  reform  in  that  area  and  our  com- 
mittee on  a  biputlsan  basis  has  been 
working  to  produce  legislation,  where 
it  is  needed  to  implement  those  recom- 
mendations. Senator  Dixoh  has  been 
the  leader  on  the  issue  of  creating  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition,  and 
we  have  had  debate  on  that  issue  earli- 
er today.  Senator  Quatli  has  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  create  "enterprise 
programs"  which  would  be  managed 
on  a  streamlined  basis  much  as  black 
programs  are  today.  Senator  Lsvni 
and  Senator  Quatle  have  worked  to 
remove  those  features  of  current  law 
and  regulation  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  expanded  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial products.  My  own  interest  has 
been  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  involved  in  the  acquisition 
process,  broadly  defined  to  Include  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion activities.  This  is  an  interest 
strongly  shared  by  both  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Acquisi- 
tion Policy  Subcommittee.  Senators 
QuAYLE  and  Levin,  and  by  David  Pack- 
ard and  the  members  of  his  Commis- 
sion. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  work 
together  with  the  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  mandate  an  alter- 
native performance-based  personnel 
management  system  for  these  critical 
personnel  this  year.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  President  advocating  an  expansion 
of  the  China  Lake  demonstration 
project,  because  that  is  exactly  the 
thrust  of  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  we  wiU  deal  with 
these  issues  next  month  on  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  Authorization  Act.  I 
only  wanted  to  note  that  we  do  have 
some  unfinished  business  in  the  acqui- 
sition area  that  the  committee  is  dili- 
gently pursuing  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Let  me  conclude  by  once  again  saying 
how  pleased  I  have  been  to  participate 
in  the  committee's  work  on  defense  re- 
organization. Senator  Ctoldwater  and 
Senator  Nuim  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  this  great  achievement.  The 
Nati<m  owes  them  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  President.  I  relinquish  the  floor. 

Mr.  NT7NN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  remarks.  He  has  done  a 
tremendous  Job  on  this  bill.  I  cannot 
remember  any  session  where  we  were 
working  on  reorganization  that  he  was 
not  there  and  had  a  tremendous  input 


into  this  process.  He  has  been  very 
supportive  of  the  entire  concept,  and 
he  has  been  a  stalwart  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  not  only  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legiKiation  but  In 
general. 

So  I  thank  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
draw  to  a  close  here,  I  am  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  the 
amendment  adopted  earlier,  which  is 
at  the  desk,  in  which  we  pay  honor  to 
our  distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Gold- 
water  in  his  year  of  retirement  by 
naming  this  bill  in  his  honor.  I  hope 
that  the  provisions  could  be  made  by 
which  all  members  of  the  committee 
desiring  to  be  cosponsors  could  so  indi- 
cate, and  that  a  time  could  be  set  for 
that  purpose. 

BCr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  and  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  be  listed  as 
cosponsors;  that  is,  all  of  them  desir- 
ing to  be.         

Mr.  WARNER.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  is  now  in  that  posture. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is.  The  amendment  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  did  not  see  the 
names  on  it.  The  clerk  will  have  the 
names. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
•  NLr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  without 
equivocation  I  support  this  legislation 
which  is  the  culmination  of  over  3 
years  of  arduous  endeavor  to  reorga- 
nize the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is 
a  splendid  demonstration  of  biparti- 
sanship and  I  especially  commend  my 
colleagues  from  Arizona  and  Georgia, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Senators  Goldwater 
andNninr. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  reor- 
ganizational  effort  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  since  1958. 
I  believe  this  bill  addresses  the  cum- 
bersome inadequacies  of  the  Depart- 
ment and,  as  a  result,  will  reduce  the 
micromanagement  of  DOD  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  has  identified  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  de- 
fense organization  established  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  senior  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona and  Georgia,  along  with  the  able 
assistance  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  ranks 
among  the  most  historic  achievements 
of  the  Senate.  This  process  included 
23  hearings  and  produced  the  compre- 
hensive staff  report.  "Defense  Organi- 
zation: The  Need  for  Change."  The  14 
mark-up  sessions  involved  the  consid- 
eration of  more  than  80  amendments 
and  the  recently  released  recommen- 


dations of  the  President's  blue  ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
provision  to  name  the  Chalnnan  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  prtaid- 
pal  military  adviser  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Strengthening 
the  role  of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  is  an  excellent 
attempt  to  balance  the  interests  of  the 
services  to  achieve  the  approtnlate 
strategy  to  meet  our  national  security 
objectives. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  8UiH)ort  of  my 
coUeagues  in  the  passage  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganlsitlon 
Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Barrt  Golowateb  and  to  Sam  Num 
for  the  extraordinary  leadership  that 
they  have  provided  in  putting  this  im- 
portant legislation  together  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  deserves  our  full  support.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  culmination  of  many 
months— if  not  years— of  hard  and 
conscientious  work.  For  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  the  American  people 
will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

Almost  30  years  ago.  President  Ei- 
senhower wrote: 

Separate  ground,  sea  and  air  warfare  is 
gone  forever.  If  ever  again  we  ihould  be  in- 
volved in  war  we  wlU  fight  it  in  all  elements, 
with  all  aervioea.  aa  one  single  conoentrated 
effort  Peacetime  preparatory  ortaniatton- 
al  activity  must  conform  to  thia  fact  Strate- 
gic and  tactical  planning  must  be  oomplete- 
ly  imified.  combat  foroea  organlaed  Into  uni- 
fied cominandB  .  .  .  singly  led  and  prepared 
to  fight  as  one,  regardless  of  service. 

But,  after  30  yean  of  effort,  the  or- 
ganization of  our  military  establish- 
ment still  had  not  accommodated 
itself  to  these  realities.  Today,  we  have 
a  chance  to  act  on  President  Elsen- 
hower's advice. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
task  force  that  first  started  working 
on  this  legislation  many  months  ago, 
so  I  saw  first-hand  the  kind  of  meticu- 
lous effort  that  was  put  into  this  legis- 
lation. In  every  sense  of  the  word,  this 
was  a  Job  well  done. 

The  staff  work  on  this  legislation  de- 
serves special  recognition.  Jim  Locker 
was  the  leader  of  the  team.  His  tenaci- 
ty and  his  professionalism,  his  energy 
and  his  determination  were  remarka- 
ble throughout.  Rick  Finn  and  Jeff 
Smith  were  similarly  superb  in  their 
service— to  the  task  force,  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  cause  of  an  effective 
and  efficient  national  defense  consist- 
ent with  our  highest  values  and  tradi- 
tions. It  is  rare  that  we  can  witness 
this  kind  of  teamwork,  and  these  three 
staffers  deserve  enormous  credit. 

This    legislation    \b    a    prodigious 
achievement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  will  adopt  here  today,  as  the  distin- 
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gulshed  managets  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  Armed  Forces  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  adopted.  It  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of 
maUng  our  Armed  Forces  more  re- 
sponsive to  civilian  control,  more  co- 
herent and  unified  in  their  actions, 
and  thereby  more  effective  in  ensuring 
America's  security. 

The  effort  that  resulted  in  this  bill 
stretched  over  several  years,  and  in- 
volved extensive  consideration  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  issue 
being  addressed  is  very  complex,  and 
the  bill  has  undergone  many  changes 
as  it  proceeded  from  draft  form 
through  marlcup  and  now  to  the  floor 
today.  It  has  benefited  from  the 
changes  introduced  by  many  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
whose  perspectives  are  important  to 
consider  in  reforming  the  world's  larg- 
est bureaucracy. 

The  heart  of  this  reform  is  the 
strengthened  role  given  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  joint  organizations,  especially  the 
unified  combatant  commanders,  who 
represent  the  crucial  decision  and 
combat  capability  that  our  civilian 
leaders  would  draw  on  in  time  of  con- 
flict. Our  military  services  have  glori- 
ous traditions  of  service  to  the  Nation. 
Those  traditions  continue,  and  will  not 
be  marred  in  the  slightest  by  this  leg- 
islation. Rather  the  forces  will  get  the 
organizational  framework  they  need  to 
be  able  to  work  together  in  protecting 
the  United  States. 

The  interests  of  the  individual  serv- 
ices are  legitimate,  and  it  is  clear  that 
none  of  us  here  object  to  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  those  interests.  However,  it 
is  the  Joint  military  product,  the 
combat  forces  and  the  command  orga- 
nizations to  support  them,  that  are 
the  bottom  line  of  our  defense  effort. 
The  services,  worlcing  together,  pro- 
vide the  deterrent  force  that  keeps  the 
peace  and  safeguard  U.S.  interests  and 
allies  around  the  world.  The  services 
are  part  of  the  team,  and  this  biU 
strengthens  the  team  effort  by  making 
Joint  organizations  stronger,  by  giving 
the  uxiified  commanders  a  louder 
voice,  and  by  giving  our  civilian  au- 
thorities a  clear  and  assertive  source 
of  military  advice. 

One  other  crucial  step  taken  in  this 
legislation  is  the  effort  to  reduce  need- 
less congressional  involvement  in  the 
details  of  defense  management.  It  tries 
to  turn  the  Congress  more  toward  the 
great  issues  which  we  are  better  able 
to  handle— the  nature  of  U.S.  vital  in- 
terests abroad,  and  the  kind  of  defense 
policies  we  need  to  serve  those  inter- 
ests. With  discipline  and  foresight,  the 
Congress  can  reduce  the  micromanage- 
ment  that  has  begun  to  harm  a  cost 
effective  defense. 

The  American  people  can  look  at 

this  effort  to  reform  our  defense  orga- 

/     nization  and  see  that  the  Congress  is 


serious  about  getting  the  most  defense 
for  the  large  amounts  of  national 
treasure  we  devote  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  A  bipartisan,  considered  effort 
has  been  made  to  strengthen  our  secu- 
rity, and  I  gladly  Join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  historic  reform  legisla- 
tion.« 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Bfr.  President,  the  biU 
we  are  considering  today  to  reorganize 
our  military  command  structure  is  the 
product  of  years  of  work  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  A  great  deal  of 
hard  labor  has  been  put  into  this  bill 
by  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  I 
believe  we  all  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  Senators  Golowater  and 
NxTNH.  Without  their  guidance,  this 
tremendously  important  effort  at  de- 
fense reform  would  be  impossible. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my,  or  anyone 
else's,  mind  that  this  bill  will  pass.  All 
of  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  his- 
toric legislation.  It  has  every  opportu- 
nity to  be  so  because  virtually  every 
defense  leader  in  the  country  has 
made  a  contribution  to  it.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986  come  to  us  not  just 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  the  Packard  Commission,  many 
former  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  former  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials, nongovernmental  research 
groups  such  as  the  Georgetown  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies, and  many  other  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  has  been  generally  en- 
dorsed by  the  current  leadership  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  even 
the  White  House.  Finally,  the  bill  we 
will  pass  today  has  many  general  simi- 
larities to  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year. 
This  bill  will  not  just  pass  this  body;  it 
will  become  law. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  this  bill  effec- 
tively address  many  of  the  problems 
we  have  all  read  about  in  the  media. 
Not  a  single  Member  of  this  body. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  wants  to  see 
those  problems  continue.  To  succeed, 
the  defense  reform  effort  miist  be  bi- 
partisan. Indeed,  it  should  be  because 
the  problems  are  not  new  and  are  not 
the  responsibility  of  Just  the  current 
Republican  administration. 

How  do  we  know  this?  Because  we 
have  been  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
for  decades.  There  is  a  long  history  in 
this  country  of  defense  reform  com- 
missions, like  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, and  of  legislation  designed  to 
solve  the  problems  we  are  addressing 
today.  While  the  history  of  defense 
reform  commissions  can  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  to  the  19th  century.  Just 
in  the  last  50  years  we  have  had  the 
Nye  Commission  in  the  1930's.  the 
Truman  Commission  in  the  1940's.  two 
Hoover  Commissions  and  a  Rockefel- 
ler Commission  in  the  19S0's,  and  a 
Fitzhugh  Commission  in  the  1970's. 


The  findings  of  these  CommlisiODs 
are  quite  revealing.  In  the  1970's  the 
Presidential  Blue  Ribbon  Fitshugh 
Commission  found  that,  and  I  quote- 
There  are  too  many  layers  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  staffs  *  *  *  the  staffs  are 
too  large  *  *  *  The  results  are  excessive  pa- 
perwork and  coordination,  delay,  duplica- 
tion and  unnecessary  expense. 

It  also  found  that,  and  I  quote— 
The  present  arrangement  for  staffing  the 
military  operations  activities  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Military 
Departments  is  awkward  and  unresponsive: 
it  provides  a  forum  for  interservlce  conflicts 
to  be  injected  into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess for  military  operations;  and  it  inhibits 
the  flow  of  information  between  the  com- 
batant commands  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  often  in  crisis  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  these  quotes  read  like 
they  were  written  today  not  15  years 
ago.  But,  there  is  more. 

In  1943.  the  Truman  Commission 
found  that— I  quote  again— 

Three  basic  weaknesses  in  our  war  pro- 
gram have  been  responsible  for  nearly  all  of 
the  failures  and  shortcomings.  *  *  *  These 
are:  (1)  Inadequate  over-all  planning  within 
Government  agencies  •  •  •  (2)  conflicting 
authority,  and  responsibility  for,  various 
phases  of  the  war  program,  resulting  in 
delays  and  buckpassing;  and  (3)  hesitancy  of 
Government  to  adopt  unpopular  or  unpleas- 
ant policies  long  after  the  facts  clearly  indi- 
cated such  policies  were  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  words  of 
today's  Packard  Commission  are  a  bit 
less  homespun,  this  comment  from 
1943  sounds  quite  contemporary  to 
me. 

And,  finally,  what  did  we  hear  about 
defense  organization  in  the  1930's 
from  the  Nye  Commission?  It  told  us: 

National  defense  should  be  above  and  sep- 
arated from  lobbying  and  the  use  of  poten- 
tial influence  by  self-interested  groups  •  •  • 
[but  it]  has  not  been  above  or  separated 
from  either  of  them. 

E^h  of  these  commission  reports, 
and  several  others,  are  peppered  with 
comments  and  recommendations  that 
could  have  been  written  today,  not 
decades  ago.  Many  of  those  comments 
are  relevant  to  the  problems  addressed 
by  this  bill;  others  are  relevant  to 
other  defense  reform  issues  that  we 
will  be  debating  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  compilation  of 
several  of  these  quotations  that  will 
sound  very  up  to  date.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxhts  From  Previous  Depen se 
Reform  Commissioms 

THE  HTE  COMMISSION  <ia34-S«> 

Comments  on  lobbying: 

"I  understand  the  morning  after  the  (ap- 
propriation) bill  went  through  every  east 
coast  [shlplyard  had  its  representatives  in 


Wiahingtoi  with  their  tongues  hanging  out 
and  aU  teeth  showing  ready  to  fight  for 
their  share  of  the  plunder,  and  the  only 
thing  that  kept  the  west  cosst  yards  from 
being  here  was  the  fact  that  they  couldn't 
come  bodily  by  telegraph." 

"The  committee  notes  the  claims  of  the 
Wsshlngton  representative  of  United  Dry- 
docks  In  1934  that  he  could  get  a  bUl 
through  Congress  for  $50,000.  and  that 
'there  is  no  virtue  in  being  quixotic  at  this 
stage.'  It  notes  the  placing  of  Congressmen 
on  certain  committees  at  the  request  of  the 
shlpbuUders.  It  notes  the  claim  to  have 
helped  the  Navy  on  certain  bills  and  to  have 
elected  Members  to  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee." 

"The  Navy  contractors,  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  constitute  a  very  large  and  in- 
fluential group." 

"National  defense  should  be  above  and 
separated  from  lobbying  and  the  use  of  po- 
tential influence  by  self-interested  groups 

*  *  *  [but  it]  has  not  been  above  or  separat- 
ed from  either  of  them." 

"The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
has  solicited  and  accepted  contributions 
from  steamship  companies  *  *  *  on  the 
ground  that  these  would  profit  from  a  large 
navy  *  *  *  [and]  together  with  various  Navy 
officials  have  engaged  in  political  activity 
looking  toward  the  defeat  of  Congressmen 
unfavorable  to  Navy  League  and  Navy 
views." 

"Any  close  association  between  munitions 
and  supply  companies  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  service  departments  on  the  other  hand 

*  *  *  constitutes  an  unhealthy  alliance  in 
that  It  brings  into  being  a  self-interested  po- 
litical power  which  operates  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  satisfies  Interests  which  are, 
in  large  part,  purely  selfish." 

Comments  on  Costs: 

"The  mtmitions  companies  insisted 
throughout  on  their  pound  of  flesh  in  the 
form  of  high  profits  for  their  production 
and  did  not  let  their  patriotism  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  'duty  as  trustees'  to  the  stock- 
holders." 

"Strict  profit  control  In  peacetime  Is  es- 
sential if  Government  is  not  to  pay  through 
its  nose  in  wartime." 

"A  thorough  examination  of  the  books  of 
the  luval  contractors  *  *  *  will  show  greatly 
increased  overhead  and  other  methods  of 
increasing  apparent  costs." 

"Knowingly  exorbitant  claims  were  fUed 
against  the  Government  for  cancellation. 
Huge  bonuses  were  paid  to  officers.  Profits 
were  concealed  as  rentals." 

Comments  on  competition: 

"If  there  was  no  collusion,  these  was  sym- 
pathetic understanding  among  the  big  com- 
panies of  each  others'  desires.  If  there  were 
no  conversations  about  bidding  among 
them,  there  was  telepathy." 

"The  fact  that  many  bids  are  submitted 
by  shipbuilders  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
real  competition.  It  does  not  mean  lower 
prices.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 
When  there  is  lots  of  work  to  go  around  the 
charges  go  up.  The  shipbuilders  know  that 
the  Navy  feels  it  has  to  have  the  ships,  and 
they  raise  the  prices.  They  admitted  this 
frankly." 

THE  TRUMAN  COMMISSIOH  (lt41-44> 

Comments  on  competition: 

"There  seems  to  be  an  ingrained  distrust 
of  the  small  manufacturers.  While  the  serv- 
ices never  stated  this  view  officially  and. 
Indeed,  pay  lip  service  to  the  proposition 
that  the  worii  should  be  spread  around,  it 
has  been  indicated  that  this  feeling  exists." 


"So  called  competitive  bidding  has  often 
been  used  as  a  cover  for  collusive  bidding  on 
Government  contracts." 

"But  no  industry  can  be  healthy  without 
free  competition." 

"Lack  of  adequate  over-all  planning  and 
division  of  responsibility  for  procurement 
and  production  resulted  in  concmtration  of 
war  contracts  among  a  relatively  few  large 
concerns,  to  the  detriment  of  Uie  produc- 
tion program. 

Comments  on  "Goldplatlng": 

"Design  must  be  simplified  and  'spit  and 
polish'  sacrificed  so  that  [ships]  can  be  built 
in  huge  quantities  *  *  *  too  much  attention 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  larger  more 
complicated  naval  vessels.  *  *  *" 

"The  manufacturer  is  constantly  harassed 
by  hundreds  of  detail  changes  required  by 
the  services,  many  of  which  should  have 
been  foreseen  or  are  unnecessary." 

"We  ought  to  know  now  what  kind  of 
planes  we  need,  and  the  services  must 
reduce  future  changes  In  specifications  to  a 
minimum  or  accept  responsibility  for  less 
production." 

"Simple  designs  *  *  *  permit  msss  pro- 
duction." 

Comments  on  weapons  testing: 

"Most  American  pursuit  planes  were  infe- 
rior to  the  best  British  and  the  best  German 
pursuit  planes  *  *  *  Scarcely  a  week  now 
goes  by  without  some  prominent  flyer  re- 
turning to  this  country  and  asking  why  we 
can't  give  the  boys  better  pursuit 
planes  •  •  •  the  Army  should  •  •  •  give  less 
attention  to  concocting  publicity  blurbs  In- 
tended to  emphasize  that  poor  planes  are 
better  than  none  at  alL" 

"We  should  not  attempt  msss  production 
of  an  entirely  new  model  incorporating  a 
whole  series  of  major  improvements  until 
after  it  has  been  tested  and  proved." 

In  commenting  on  defective  steel  plate  de- 
livered to  the  Navy  after  faked  tests— 
"There  Is  no  substitute  for  honesty.  There 
Is  no  exciise  for  frauds." 

Comment  on  "procurement  csars": 

"Delegated  •  •  •  powers  •  •  •  to  a  succes- 
sion of  so-called  czars  *  *  *  made  It 
difficult  •  •  •  to  exercise  •  •  •  functions. 
At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  separate 
agencies  (csars)  had  sufficient  authority  to 
act  alone." 

Comments  on  "revolving  door": 

"Dollar  a  year  men  [Industry  officials 
hired  for  $1]  [slhould  be  prohibited  from 
making  decisions  on  matters  affecting  their 
own  industries." 

"Dollar  a  year  men  within  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Branches  are  imable  to  divorce 
themselves  from  their  subconscious  gravita- 
tion to  their  own  industries." 

Comments  on  costs: 

"These   fees  and  bonuses   are  excessive 

*  *  *  it  should  not  have  been  necessary  to 
give  so  huge  a  reward  to  private  shipbuild- 
ing companies." 

Comment  on  "should  cost": 

"One  of  the  most  Important  purposes  is  to 
know  whether  the  organization  (Navy  ship- 
yard) is  operating  efficiently  by  making  pos- 
sible a  comparison  with  all  other  organiza- 
tions doing  comparable  work."  *  *  *  "Only 
by  such  comparisons  can  the  Navy  deter- 
mine how  best  to  utilize  men  and  materials 
at  its  disposal.  There  might  be  some  excuse 

*  *  *  if  the  Navy  was  thereby  avoiding  com- 
plicated and  expensive  accounting.  *  *  * 
However,  Its  system  Is  both  complicated  and 
expensive." 

Comment  on  lobbyinr 
"The   committee   particularly   condemns 
advertising  such  as  the  Curtis  Helldiver  ad- 


vertising which  was  intended  to  give  tlie 
public  the  erroneous  Imprwsiinn  that  the 
Curtis  [verrion  of  the!  Helldiver  was  the 
world's  finest  divebomber  and  was  making  a 
substantial  contrlbutioo  to  the  war  effort 
when  the  fact  is  that  no  usable  plane  has 
yet  been  produced.  *  *  *  The  fact  that  such 
advertising  was  approved  by  the  Navy  and 
was  based  upon  a  spee^  of  a  Navy  Adnlial 
does  not  Justify  it" 

nrzHuoH  ooMMisstoir  (istii 

Comments  on  organization: 

"There  are  too  many  layers  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  staffi,  and  the  staffs  are 
too  large.  *  *  *  The  results  are  exoevtve 
paper  work  and  coordination,  delay,  duplica- 
tion and  unnecessary  expense." 

"The  present  arrangement  for  staffing 
the  military  operations  activities  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Military  Departments  Is  awkward  and  unre- 
sponsive; it  provides  a  forum  for  intenervtce 
conflicts  to  be  injected  into  the  dedaion 
making  process  for  military  operations;  and 
it  inhibits  the  flow  of  information  between 
the  combatant  commands  and  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  often  in  crisis 
situations." 

Comment  on  costs: 

"The  policies  of  the  Department  on  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  of  weapons  and 
other  hardware  have  contributed  to  serious 
cost  overruns,  schedule  slippages  and  per- 
formance deficiencies.  The  dUfieulties  do 
not  appear  amenable  to  a  few  simple  cure- 
alls,  but  require  many  interrelated  changes 
In  organization  and  procedurea." 

Comment  on  testinr 

"Operational  teat  and  evaluation  has  been 
too  infrequent,  poorly  designed  sod  execut- 
ed, and  generally  Inadequate." 

Comment  on  "goldplatlng": 

We  need  "Stricter  limitations  of  elements 
of  systems  to  essentials  to  eliminate  'gold- 
platlng.' " 

BCr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  history  tells  us,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  serious  defense  problems  are 
nothing  new  and  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  rid  of.  In  the  past 
the  problems  have  seemed  only  to 
thrive  on  the  solutions  we  attempted 
to  apply.  The  bill  we  will  pass  today  is 
a  determined  and  comprehensive 
effort  to  get  rid  of  those  problems  for 
once  and  for  all.  But,  we  wlU  all  have 
to  be  realistic  and  vigilant  that  we  are. 
indeed,  succeeding  where  others  have 
failed.  We  should  not  yet  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  job  is  now  done. 
Only  time  will  tell  if  our  new  mouse- 
trap is  actually  a  better  one. 

lix.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
broad,  bipartisan  support  for  this  act 
is  no  accident.  It  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  broad  perception  that  the  defense 
structure  of  the  United  States  has 
been  fatally  flawed,  that  in  words  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger,  "each  of  the  services  (has 
the  tendency)  to  build  into  itself  capa- 
bUities  that  wiU  permit  it  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  services."  As 
Prof.  William  Kaufmann  of  MIT  and 
Harvard,  a  consultant  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  20  years  has  said  for 
some  time,  each  of  the  services  is  pre- 
paring to  fight  the  next  war  on  its 
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own.  And  the  restilt  has  been  waste, 
duplication,  and  inefficiency. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Senator  Goldwatir,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Nunn,  de- 
serve the  high  praise  they  have  re- 
ceived for  this  effort.  Since  James  Por- 
restal  became  the  first  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  1947,  more  than  30  studies 
have  highlighted  basic  flaws  in  the 
structural  foundations  of  our  national 
security  establishment. 

As  Senator  Goldwater  told  this 
body  October  1  of  last  year 

If  we  have  to  fight  tomorrow,  these  prob- 
lems will  cause  Americans  to  die  unnecessar- 
ily. Even  more,  they  may  cause  us  to  lose 
the  f  isht. 

As  Senator  Ntthh  told  the  Senate 
Octobers: 

The  failure  to  strike  a  balance  between 
functional  and  mission  perspectives  in  the 
policymaking  level  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  a  serious  shortcoming-  Until  a 
more  appropriate  balance  is  realized,  the 
Department  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
critical  gaps  in  war-fighting  capabilities, 
wasted  resources  because  of  duplication, 
parallel  systems  that  are  not  interoperable, 
inadequate  attention  to  training  and  readi- 
ness, and  poor  coordination  with  our  major 
Allies. 

The  problems  that  defense  reorgani- 
zation is  trying  to  solve  are  among  the 
most  serious  we  face— the  difficulty 
that  defense  policymakers  have  had  in 
focusing  on  missions  and  strategic 
planning  instead  of  merely  managing 
their  services;  the  imbalance  between 
service  interests  and  Joint  interests,  al- 
lowing each  service  to  act  independ- 
ently to  veto  attempts  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  Joint  planning  to  devise  a 
stronger  and  more  unified  Joint  com- 
mand; the  imbalance  between  modern- 
ization and  readiness;  interservice  log- 
rolling; inadequate  Joint  advice,  and 
similar  problems  that  have  given  us 
less  bang  for  the  buck. 

This  act  represents  the  consensus  ar- 
rived at  after  thousands  of  hours  of 
work  by  many  dedicated  people,  led  by 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Nunh.  Time 
will  tell  to  what  extent  the  act  will  ac- 
complish the  very  difficult  reforms  it 
seeks  to  make.  In  the  meantime,  each 
of  us  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator 
NTnnf  for  spearheading  what  is  clearly 
a  long  overdue  package  of  reforms. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Senate  bill  2295,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986.  I  Imow  there  has  been  much 
effort  that  has  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  its  ranking  member,  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  [li<r.  Nxnnf]. 

The  legislation  is  not  perfect,  as 
even  its  most  ardent  advocates  would 
probably  admit,  but  it  deserves  the 
support  of  this  body  because  its  provi- 


sions will  streamline,  modernize  and 
make  more  efficient  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  legislation  contains  a  nimiber 
of  changes  and  corrections  from  its 
original  text.  It  also  corrects  problems 
that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional micromanagement.  As  a  long 
time  advocate  of  the  need  to  reduce 
the  current  level  of  expenses  for  con- 
sultants and  studies,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  current 
requirements  for  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies  to  be  submitted  by 
DOD  to  Congress.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended language  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  disposing  of  268  different 
such  reports  and  studies.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  one  which  I 
heartily  endorse. 

The  core  of  the  bill  contains  numer- 
ous provisions  that  seek  to  decentral- 
ize authority  within  DOD,  establish 
the  means  to  streamline  its  operations 
and  provide  for  a  generally  more  effi- 
cient and  more  effective  use  of  our 
military  resources.  Some  of  the 
changes  called  for  in  the  legislation 
will  have  to  be  carefully  monitored  to 
Insure  that  they  are  acheivlng  their 
purpose.  Some  future  modifications 
may  be  necessary  but  the  biU  as  a 
whole  merits  support. 

It  is  time  for  these  changes  to  take 
place.  The  sheer  size  of  the  DOD  has 
inhibited  most  prior  efforts  at  reform. 
Now  it  is  time  to  move  ahead  with 
reform. 

In  fact,  as  we  move  today  to  change 
the  status  quo  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Just  as  we  have  recently 
enacted  major  changes  in  the  budget 
process  with  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation,  we  should  use  that 
momentiun  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
many  other  agencies  and  departments 
within  the  Government  that  could 
profit  from  similar  structural  and  or- 
ganizational changes. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  their 
efforts  and  urge  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2295,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986.  This  bUl  is  a  landmark  bill,  de- 
signed to  update  our  Nation's  defense 
structure  and  to  enable  our  armed 
services  more  effectively  to  protect  the 
national  interest. 

The  need  for  change  in  our  current 
DOD  organizational  setup  is— or 
should  be— apparent  to  all.  The  inad- 
equacies of  the  old  system  of  interserv- 
ice rivalry,  blurred  lines  of  authority, 
poor  procurement  practices,  and  an 
absence  of  coherent  strategic  direction 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

I  am  not  referring  simply  to  $600 
toUet  seats,  or  $3,000  coffee  pots,  or 
any  of  the  other  acquisition  abuses 
that  have  received  so  much  publicity 


in  recent  montha.  No.  these  are  simply 
symptoms— outward  manifestations  of 
a  set  of  problems  which  cut  far  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  defense 
structure. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
some  of  the  components  of  this  set  of 
problems: 

We  saw  them  in  1980  on  the  sands  of 
Desert  One,  when  America's  Armed 
Forces  proved  tragically  unable  to 
mount  a  hostage  rescue  mission.  I  am 
not  talking  here  of  a  failure  to  pull  off 
the  rescue,  but  of  an  inability  even  to 
mount  the  mission. 

We  saw  them  again  in  1983,  at  the 
time  of  the  Grenada  expedition.  I  was 
shocked,  as  I  am  certain  all  of  us  were, 
at  revelations  that  in  this  age  of  $300 
billion  defense  budgets,  our  Navy  was 
unable  even  to  communicate  with  our 
Army,  because  their  radios  operated 
on  different  frequencies.  Fortimately, 
our  foes  in  Grenada  were  not  strong 
enough  to  profit  from  our  shortcom- 
ings. But  that  does  not  ins\u%  that 
they  will  not  be  the  next  time. 

We  saw  these  problems  in  Vietnam, 
where  the  military  leadership  of  the 
Nation  never  articulated  a  coherent 
strategy  for  winning  the  war,  nor  pro- 
vided its  civilian  superiors  with  a  con- 
vincing explanation  of  why  American 
policies  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  victo- 
ry. 

And  we  saw  these  problems  in 
Beirut,  when  basic  questions  of  seciui- 
ty  went  unaddressed,  at  a  cost  of  241 
American  lives. 

I  could  go  on;  the  list,  sadly,  is  a 
lengthy  one.  It  includes  operational 
failures  and  deficiencies;  imclear  and 
confused  lines  of  command;  poor  or 
nonexistent  interservice  coordination 
and  excessive  interservice  rivalry.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any 
other  military  body  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion's senior  civilian  leadership  with  a 
sound  long-range  strategy,  and  a  set  of 
policies  to  advance  that  strategy.  It 
demonstrates  a  persistent  and  parochi- 
al bias  in  favor  of  individual  service  in- 
terests, at  the  expense  of  Joint  or  na- 
tional interests.  It  features  military 
budgets  more  in  time  with  service  wish 
lists  than  with  strategic  realities.  It 
shows  a  fiscal  bias  toward  moderniza- 
tion at  the  expense  of  equally  impor- 
tant but  less  glamorous  readiness 
tasks.  It  is  highlighted  by  cost  over- 
runs, stretched  out  development  and 
delivery  schedules,  and  unsatisfactory 
weapons  performance. 

I  cite  this  depressing  catalog  not 
beause  I  am  antidefense.  but  precisely 
because  I,  and  certainly  everyone  else 
in  this  body,  am  prodefense,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  we  need  a  lean, 
highly  capable,  and  highly  efficient 
defense  structure  to  protect  American 
interests  in  an  unsettled  world;  and  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  bill 
before  us  today,  S.  2295.  offers  us  a 


real  opportunity  to  correct  many  of 
the  defidmcies  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

S.  2295  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill,  but 
it  brings  us  closer  to  meaningful  de- 
fense reform  than  any  other  bill  I 
have  seen  In  my  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate: 

It  promises  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  present  JOS  struc- 
ture, which  asks  of  each  Chief  that  he 
simultaneously  function  as  an  advo- 
cate for  his  service  and  that  he  subor- 
dinate service  interests  in  favor  of 
some  broader  perspective. 

It  promises  a  solution  to  the  current 
problem  whereby  our  commanders  in 
the  field  are  not  given  authority  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  principal  deputies  a  far  greater 
capability  to  Integrate  all  elements  of 
the  defense  community  into  one  co- 
herent decisionmaking  structure. 

It  offers  the  possibility  of  placing 
the  Pentagon's  planning,  program- 
ming and  budget  sjrstem  on  a  far  more 
rational  and  cost-effective  basis. 

It  reduces  the  size  of  a  headquarters 
staff  grown  top  heavy  with  managers 
unable  to  manage  and  administrators 
who  fail  to  administer. 

And  finally— let  us  be  frank  here— it 
seeks  to  free  the  Defense  Department 
from  some  of  the  more  burdensome 
and  unreasonable  requirements  which 
Congress,  with  perfectly  good  inten- 
tions, has  placed  on  the  Pentagon  over 
the  years.  It  does  not,  I  hasten  to  add, 
free  DOD  from  congressional  over- 
sight. To  the  contrary,  it  makes  that 
oversight  more  useful,  more  efficient, 
more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  truly  effective  defense  structure. 

These  are  worthy  objectives.  Indeed, 
they  are  essential  taslLs— essential, 
that  is,  if  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  leading  role  on  behalf 
of  global  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
The  legidation  before  us  today  ad- 
vances those  objectives  and  gives  us  a 
huge  head  start  in  undertaking  those 
tasks.  And  it  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
is  prudent,  even  f  arsighted,  and  which 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  robust  Amer- 
ican defense  orguiizaton  in  a  world  of 
finite  resources. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  myself  very 
clear  on  one  score.  In  talking  today 
about  the  inadequacies  of  the  current 
defense  structure,  I  wish  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  organiza- 
tional problems  confronting  us  and 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
that  orgwDlzation.  America  is  im- 
mensely fortunate  in  the  caliber  of  the 
individuals  comprising  its  Armed 
Forces.  I  know  of  what  I  talk;  Maine  is 
home  to  many  of  these  dedicated  indi- 
viduals—individuals who  are  today 
serving  our  coimtry  so  that  you  and  I 
can  enjoy  in  peace  the  benefits  of  a 
strong  and  free  nation.  BCalne  Is 
pleased  and  proud  to  claim  as  its  own 
the  men  and  women  of  Brunswick 


Naval  Air  Station,  of  Lorlng  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, of  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  Re- 
serve units  throughout  our  State,  and 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  These  men  and 
women  are  without  parallel  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  competence.  They 
represent  the  best  America  has  to 
offer.  Without  their  selfless  service,  all 
the  reforming  in  the  world  would  not 
give  us  the  security  we  seek.  So  let  no 
one  confuse  the  deficiencies  of  the 
system  with  the  dedicated  individuals 
who  keep  it  running. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  process  which  produced  this  bill. 
S.  2295  represents  bipartisanship  at  its 
finest.  This  is  not  a  Republican  bill, 
nor  a  Democratic  bill,  but  a  bill  that 
transcends  party  lines  and  partisan 
politics.  Senators  Goldwater  and 
NuKM,  as  the  ranking  Republican  and 
Democrat  respectively  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  collaborative  nature 
of  this  legislation— a  point  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimous  nature  of 
the  committee  vote  reporting  this  biU 
to  the  full  Senate.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  defense  reorganization  is  an 
issue  too  important  to  allow  consider- 
ations of  transient  political  advantage 
to  intrude.  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  bipartisan  approach  prac- 
ticed by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  an  age  when  many  profess  to 
find  insufficient  statesmanship,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  example  set 
by  our  colleagues  on  Armed  Services  is 
one  worthy  of  emulation  where  mat- 
ters of  such  import  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  meaning- 
ful defense  reform  is  long  overdue.  It 
has  been  28  years  since  the  last  major 
defense  reorganization  legislation.  The 
world  of  1986  is  a  far  different  place 
from  that  earlier  time,  and  otu*  de- 
fense requirements  are  both  vastly  al- 
tered and  far  more  complicated.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. In  doing  so,  they  will  be  making  a 
tremendously  important  contribution 
to  the  task  of  preparing  oiu*  Nation  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
final  passage  of  S.  2295,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986,  as  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tive effort  to  improve  the  Nation's  ci- 
vilian and  military  decisionmaking 
structures  in  the  past  25  years. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee— especially  Chairman 
Goldwater  and  Senator  Numt,  the 
ranking  minority  member— for  this 
legislation.  That  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  committee 
demonstrates  the  overall  merit  and 
truly  bipartisan  nature  of  the  defense 
reform  proposals  it  contains. 


This  biU  contain  constructive  re- 
forms to  improve  the  quality  of  mili- 
tary advice  to  civilian  leaders,  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  military  plan- 
ning and  operations,  and  provide  for 
more  efficient,  productive  use  of 
scarce  defense  budget  resources. 

S.  2295  results  from  a  3-year  effort, 
and  this  record  of  exhaustive  consider- 
ation contradicts  the  claims  by  some 
critics  that  the  impacts  of  the  legisla- 
tion were  not  exaniined  sufficiently. 

During  this  thorough  examination, 
the  committee  concluded  that  serious 
problems  exist  in  the  way  both  DOD 
sold  Congress  make  defense  decisions, 
that  DOD's  performance  under  many 
Presidents  has  been  hampered  serious- 
ly by  major  structiutU  deficiencies, 
and  that  money  wiU  not  correct  the 
problems  caused  by  these  weaknesses. 

This  latter  conclusion  bears  reem- 
phasizing,  since  some  individuals  con- 
tend that  all  we  have  to  do  is  appropri- 
ate more  and  more  money  to  solve  any 
of  the  problems  besetting  our  Defense 
establishment. 

When  we  are  required  by  staggering 
Federal  deficits,  and  the  specter  of 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  cuts  which 
threaten  our  security,  to  tighten  our 
fiscal  belts,  responsible  realists  luiow 
that  we  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  most  security  from  each  de- 
fense dollar. 

This  bill  contributes  significantly 
toward  that  end,  especially  if  it  is  com- 
bined in  the  statute  books  later  this 
year  with  additional,  prudent  procure- 
ment reform  legislation  to  remove  the 
waste  from  the  weapons  acquisition 
process. 

Those  who  doubt  that  the  reforms 
in  S.  2295  are  long  overdue  should 
heed  the  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  former  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schlesinger,  who  sup- 
ported structural  reform  of  DOD  by 
saying: 

Without  such  reform,  I  fear  that  the 
United  States  will  obtain  neither  the  best 
military  advice,  nor  the  effective  execution 
of  military  plans,  nor  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  commensurate  with  the 
fiscal  resources  provided,  nor  the  most  ad- 
vantageous deterrence  and  defense  posture 
available  to  the  Nation. 

Former  Defense  Secretaries  Melvln 
Laird  and  Harold  Brown  also  support- 
ed the  need  for  such  structural  re- 
forms, and  the  President,  in  a  message 
to  Congress  last  week,  endorsed  major 
provisions  of  S.  2295. 

The  committee  identified  several 
fundamental  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent defense  decisionmaking  system: 

First,  there  is  an  imbalance  between 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  military 
services  and  "Joint"  Interests,  and 
problems  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  [JCS]  system  require  solutions. 

Current  law  affords  each  Joint  chief 
enough  authority  to  protect  his  serv- 
ice's parochial  Interests,  and  it  is  well 
recognized  that  this  parochialism  hat 
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inhibited  or  prevented  planning,  budg- 
eting and  weapons-buying  oriented 
toward  more  effective  "Joint"  (multi- 
service) efforts.  The  now  infamous 
BCarine  Corps  radios  which  could  not 
communicate  with  Army  radios  during 
the  Grenada  mission  are  an  example 
of  this  problem. 

Service  parochialism  also  has  shaped 
a  system  which  diminishes  the  utility 
and  quality  of  formal  military  advice 
provided  to  civilian  leaders. 

In  1982.  a  special  JCS  study  group 
concluded  that: 

...  a  certain  amount  of  service  independ- 
ence Is  healthy  and  desirable,  but  the  bal- 
ance now  favors  the  parochial  interests  of 
the  services  too  much,  and  the  larger  needs 
of  the  Nation's  defenses  too  little. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  strengthen  signifi- 
cantly the  authority  of  the  JCS  Chair- 
man. It  does  so  by  designating  him  as 
the  "principal"  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  by  giving  him  sole  manage- 
rial authority  over  a  strengthened 
Joint  staff,  by  creating  a  new  Vice 
Chairman  position  to  help  manage 
"Joint"  efforts,  and  by  transferring  to 
the  Chairman  the  principal  duties  now 
performed  by  the  corporate  Joint 
chiefs. 

The  chairman  also  would  be  re- 
quired to  assess  whether  the  separate 
service  budget  and  program  recom- 
mendations adequately  meet  joint 
warf  Ightlng  needs. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  the  serv- 
ice chiefs  against  a  chairman  becom- 
ing too  powerful,  the  committee  does 
require  him  to  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  his  advice,  different  or  addi- 
tional advice  they  might  have.  Since 
the  JCS  Chairman  still  must  answer  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, our  traditional  civilian  control 
over  the  military  also  is  preserved. 

Second,  confused  and  cumbersome 
chains  of  military  command  exist. 

The  investigation  into  the  1983  ter- 
rorist bombing  of  the  Marine  barraclcs 
in  Lebanon  highlighted  the  existence 
of  confused  and  cumbersome  chains  of 
command  over  military  operations. 
For  example,  there  were  8  to  9  levels 
of  command  between  the  Eluj-opean 
commander  and  the  commander  of  the 
Marine  unit  in  Beirut,  and  each  level 
was  permitted  to  Interpret  guidance 
and  priorities  about  the  unit's  mission 
and  security. 

In  other  instances,  a  commander  of 
a  unit  of  one  service  who  ultimately 
answers  to  a  regional  commander-in- 
chief  of  another  service,  Itnown  as  a 
unified  CINC,  also  reports  to  the  chief 
of  his  own  branch.  Understandably,  he 
may  reflect  the  latter's  institutional 
desires,  more  than  he  might  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  unified  CINC. 

These  problems  undercut  prepara- 
tion for  multiservice  warfighting  oper- 
ations, so  the  committee  recommends 
giving  each  unified  commander  au- 
thority to  specify  chains  of  command 


and  organization  structures  within  his 
region.  It  also  recommends  strength- 
ening a  unified  CINC's  authority  over 
subordinate  commanders,  regardless  of 
service. 

Third.  Ineffective  strategic  planning 
and  resource  allocation  occurs  in  the 
Pentagon. 

Today,  our  senior  military  leaders 
worry  more  about  near-term  budget 
decisions,  often  from  their  own  serv- 
ice's perspective,  and  not  enough 
about  longer  term  issues,  such  as  the 
implications  of  constrained  future  re- 
sources on  U.S.  security  and  mllituy 
force  requirements. 

The  committee  would  increase  the 
role  of  the  JCS  Chairman  in  resource 
allocation  Issues,  and  would  require 
him  to  prepare  strategic  plans  meeting 
U.S.  national  security  needs  within 
more  realistic,  constrained  defense 
budgets. 

Fourth,  there  is  an  imnecessary  du- 
plication of  headquarters  staffs  and 
functions. 

Unnecessary  duplication  of  fimc- 
tions  and  staffs  exist  in  the  Pentagon 
since  each  service  secretary  and  top 
military  officer  has  his  own  core  group 
of  staff  performing  analyses,  especial- 
ly on  budget,  strategy  and  geopolitical 
issues.  The  committee  would  eliminate 
about  8,200  personnel  positions  from 
various  headquarters  and  reduce  the 
number  of  deputy  chiefs  of  staff  in 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force. 

Fifth,  there  may  be  too  much  con- 
gressional mlcromanagement  of  DOD. 

The  committee  recommends  elimi- 
nating congressionally  imposed  re- 
quirements for  268  reports,  notifica- 
tions and  studies— roughly  a  two- 
thirds  reduction— and  repeal  of  certain 
statutory  limits  on  altering  existing 
command  structures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  much  of  the  alleged  congressional 
mlcromanagement  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment resulted  from  concern  alx>ut 
the  problems  within  the  UJS.  Defense 
Establishment. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  executive 
branch  to  be  concerned  whether  the 
pendulimi  has  swung  too  far  in  Con- 
gress' favor.  However,  there  always 
will  be  a  need  for  rigorous,  responsible 
oversight  of  defense  spending  by  the 
taxpayers'  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
important  demonstration  of  Congress' 
ability  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  to  protect  our  taxpayers  in- 
vestments. The  bill  before  the  Senate 
is  a  prodigious  achievement.  It  is  the 
product  of  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  by  its  ca- 
pable staff,  and  vigorous,  fine  leader- 
ship. The  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Democratic  member,  Mr. 
NuNN  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
this  landmark  measure. 

I  personally  extend  my  gratitude  to 
both  of  them.  This  legislation  is  some- 


thing that  this  country  needed.  It 
needs  It  now.  I  am  glad  that  these  two 
men.  their  staffs,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  applied  their 
energies,  their  talents,  and  their  time 
to  developing  this  measure  which  is  in 
the  Interest  of  this  country's  national 
sectirity.  I  personally  thank  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  before  the  minority  leader 
leaves  to  express  my  thanks  for  his 
words,  and  to  comment  In  all  of  the 
years  that  we  have  served  together  we 
have  had  our  political  differences  but 
we  never  had  a  difference  on  the  need 
for  protecting  this  country  and  provid- 
ing adequate  military  strength  to  this 
coimtry.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  him  that 
I  thank  him  for  all  those  years  of 
effort.  That  has  helped  to  produce 
this  blU  that  we  have  put  out  today, 
and  as  he  mentioned,  this  bill  is  not 
Just  the  effort  of  two  of  us.  It  is  the 
effort  of  hundreds  of  people. 

I  thank  him. 

D  1710 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I^.  President,  if  we  have  differed 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  never  misun- 
derstood where  Mr.  Golowatxr  stood. 
I  have  never  failed  to  have  respect  for 
his  conviction  for  his  position. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
He  has  given  me.  as  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  committee,  every  ounce  of  sup- 
port he  could  ever  give  anyone  on  any- 
thing concerning  national  security, 
not  only  since  I  have  been  the  ranking 
Democrat  but  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  a  stalwart  compatriot. 
He  understands  our  national  security 
and  he  has  followed  it  with  great 
detail.  He  has  given  us  tremendous  en- 
couragement in  meeting  the  obstacles 
we  have  met  in  getting  this  bill  before 
the  Senate.  Every  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. Democrat  and  Republican, 
thanks  him  for  his  leadership  in  the 
Senate  and  in  this  undertaJdng. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  Just 
take  another  minute.  Sometimes  we 
polish  our  words  around  here  a  little 
bit  but  I  have  always  given  my  total 
support  without  question,  without 
equivocation.  I  have  done  that,  and 
the  reason  I  have  done  it  is  because  I 
believe  in  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
have  faith  in  him.  I  know  that  he 
works  hard;  in  my  Judgment,  I  certain- 
ly look  to  him  as  my  leader  on  nation- 
al security  matters.  He  knows  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  asking  unanimous  consent  for 
the   committee   to   be   discharged,   I 


would  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  statement  by  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  has  been  placed  in  the 
Rtcors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3622.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Reorganization  Act  of  1985.  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  ISi.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  understand.  I  would  like 
to  present  brief  remarks  before  that 
step.  We  do  have  one  technical  amend- 
ment which  procedurally  might  be  out 
of  order  if  we  do  not  proceed. 

I  know  the  Senator  will  want  to  Join 
me  in  praising  the  staff.  Of  all  the 
bills  I  have  ever  worked  on,  this  one 
has  had  the  most  work,  the  most  ex- 
pertise and  the  most  professional 
staffwork  I  have  ever  seen  on  any 
piece  of  legislation  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  today 
without  the  tremendous,  dedicated, 
and  determined  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee staff. 

The  three  principals  were  right  here 
on  the  floor  now:  Jim  Locher.  Rick 
Finn,  and  Jeff  Smith. 

Jim  is  sitting  immediately  to  Senator 
Goldwatcr's  right.  Rick  to  Jim's 
right,  and  Jeff  to  my  left. 

The  expertise  and  experience  of 
these  three  outstanding  staff  members 
were  critical  to  the  success  of  our  com- 
mittee's effort.  Jim  Locher  was 
charged  with  the  overall  supervision 
of  the  committee  effort  and  reported 
directly  to  Senator  Goldwatxr  and 
myself.  He  came  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices staff  in  1978  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the  past  8 
years  Jim  has  come  to  represent  the 
very  epitome  of  the  nonpartisan  pro- 
fessional staffworker  on  whom  the 
worii  of  the  Senate  depends.  I  say  that 
all  of  us  depend  on  Jim.  whether  we 
are  on  the  Republican  side  or  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  because 
we  know  he  is  telling  us  the  exact 
truth  as  he  sees  it  and  he  is  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  his  independent  and  ob- 
jective advice. 

His  advice  and  his  counsel  are  valued 
by  everyone  on  our  committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  Jim's  wife  Norma  has  been 
in  the  gidlery  today  observing  the 
debate,  and  I  am  sxire  that  she  is  very 
proud  of  her  husband.  I  am  sure  she 
shares  with  us  a  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction of  a  Job  well  done. 


Rick  Finn  is  another  stalwart.  He 
Joined  the  Armed  Services  majority 
staff  in  1981  after  serving  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  staff  of  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge.  of  Georgia.  Rick  has 
liecome  an  expert  on  manpower  and 
personnel  issues,  and  his  thorough  re- 
search and  analytical  skills  were  esen- 
tlal  to  the  success  of  this  project.  He 
has  worked  long,  long  hours  and  he 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job. 

Jeff  Smith  Joined  the  minority  staff 
2  years  ago  after  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Advis- 
er of  the  State  Department.  Jeff  is  the 
type  of  thorough,  scholarly,  and  me- 
ticulous attorney  without  v^nich  a 
project  of  this  scope  and  magnitude 
could  not  hope  to  succeed.  Jeff  worlu 
on  many  matters  for  me.  He  advises 
our  whole  Democratic  side  on  both 
foreign  policy  and  defense  matters.  He 
is  inv^uable  and  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job. 

Mr.  President,  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  have 
made  important  contributions  to  this 
effort  and  I  think  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize their  efforts  as  well.  This  Includes 
current  staff  members  Pat  Tucker, 
Carl  Smith,  John  Hamre,  Colleen 
Getz,  and  Barbara  Brown,  as  well  as 
former  staff  members  Bruce  Porter, 
Alan  Yuspeh,  and  Jim  Smith.  Two 
other  staff  members,  Les  Brownlee  of 
Senator  Wahhir's  staff,  and  Alan 
Cameron,  of  Senator  Denton's  staff, 
have  also  played  a  very  constructive 
role  in  the  committee's  deliljerations 
on  this  bill  and  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

So  we  have  had  a  lot  of  good  staff 
help.  I  particularly  want  to  again  say 
to  Jim,  Rick,  and  Jeff,  who  came  up 
with  the  staff  report,  it  had  a  few  con- 
troversial items  in  it  that  some  people 
Jumped  on,  but  you  stood  there,  all  of 
you  did.  like  the  Rock  of  Gibralter. 
You  were  the  shield  we  put  out  in 
front  of  the  committee.  You  stood 
there  and  answered  the  questions  and 
did  a  tremendous  Job  in  advising  us. 
We  made  many  changes  from  that  ini- 
tial study,  but  the  very  heart  and  es- 
sence of  what  you  came  out  with  in 
that  study  is  captured  in  this  biU.  The 
concept,  the  thrust  of  what  you  felt 
was  wrong,  I  would  say,  has  been  ex- 
cellent guidance  to  our  deliberations. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  committee  in  saying  that  we  salute 
each  of  you  for  a  Job  well  done  and  we 
also  thank  the  other  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  been  of  great  help, 
both  the  professional  staff  as  well  as 
the  staffs  of  the  individual  members. 

Bftr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Georgia 
for  the  remarks  he  has  just  presented, 
although  I  am  not  going  to  allow  those 
remarks  to  preclude  my  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  names  of  all 
the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
helped.  I  have  to  confess  that  my 


feeble  mind  is  not  able  to  remember 
all  their  names,  but  I  wlU  never  forget 
the  great  service  they  have  contribut* 
ed. 

The  list  of  current  and  former  staff 
is  as  follows: 


cuutnrnAFri 
Jim  Locher,  Rick  Finn.  Jeff  Smith. 
Barbara  Brown,  Pamela  Powell,  Col- 
leen Getz,  Pat  Tucker,  John  Hamre. 
Carl  Smith.  Jon  Etherton.  David 
Lyles,  Ken  Johnson,  and  Gerald 
Strickler. 

roRMP  iTAiT  mnmni 

Alan  Yuzpeh,  Bruce  Porter,  and  Jim 
Smith. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  lot  like  a 
military  operation.  You  have  a  lot  of 
troops  and  there  is  always  a  general 
hanging  around  or  a  colonel  who  gets 
the  credit  for  doing  what  all  the  troops 
did.  I  have  sat  here  today  and  heard 
some  very  nice  things  said.  But  those 
nice  things  should  have  been  said  about 
the  troops  who  carried  the  rifles  and 
did  all  the  shooting.  I  only  showed  up 
when  they  had  a  little  problem  here 
and  there,  and  that  was  not  too  often, 
thanks  to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  Sam. 
I  Just  want  to  thank  you  and  there  is 
no  way  I  can  thank  you  enough  for 
this.  This  is— the  heU  with  it. 

You  Imow,   you  get  to  the  point 
when   you   get  old   you   cannot  say 
thank  you. 
I  now  move  that  all  after  the  enac^ 

Ing  clause  be  stricken 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
object  again,  but  I  have  another  tech- 
nical amendment.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  goes  ahead,  I  will  not  l>e  able 
to  offer  it.  It  will  take  30  seconds. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  it 
about? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Dixon  amendment 
that  needs  a  correction. 

a  1720 

80BSTITUTB  rOR  AMXRDICEIfT  NO.  ltS(,  AS 
MODiriKS 

Mr.  NX7NN.  Iiir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  an 
amendment  for  the  Dixon  amendment 
No.  1835,  as  modified.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk. 

If  I  can  explain  this  to  my  col- 
leagues, those  who  may  be  listening, 
this  is  the  exact  Dixon  amendment  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  presented.  The 
Quayle  understanding  and  the  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Prtor.  of  Arkansas, 
have  been  preserved  here. 

We  are  not  adding  to  it.  What  this 
does  is  clarify  certain  sections  that 
contain  the  description  of  the  office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Engineering.  That  position  has  now 
been  changed  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Acquisition  and  these  technical 
amendments  are  in  compliance  with 
that. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  substitute  for  amendment  No. 
1835.  as  modified,  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7.  line  17,  delete  all  throtigh  line 
25  and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  The  title  of  the  section  Is  changed  to 
read: 


"lias.  Uadcr  SecreUrio  of  DcTeiMe:  appotat- 
■cat,  powcn  and  dntica;'' 

(b)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  the  entire 
subsection  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(c)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 

(d)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  we  have  one  more 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak.  Senator 
BiDEN  is  on  his  way  over  here.  I  am 
told  that  I  am  to  protect  his  right  to 
speak.  He  will  be  here  in  a  minute.  I 
Imow  of  no  amendment  that  he  has. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Why  not  vote? 
He  can  speak  any  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wlU  yield. 

While  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
getting  ready,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  yield  to  me  brief- 
ly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  wiU  be  a  rollcaU  vote  on 
passage.  That  will  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening.  We  will  try  to  move  then  to 
the  bankruptcy  judges  bUl,  start  that 
this  evening,  but  there  will  be  no  fiu*- 
ther  votes  tliis  evening,  no  roUcall 
votes. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  waiting  for  me  to 
speak.  I  sliall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  reorgani- 
zation bill  before  us  today  represents  a 
historic  effort  to  reorganize  our  Na- 
tion's defense  decisionmaldng  proce- 
dures. 

This  bill  contains  much-needed  re- 
forms that  will,  when  enacted,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  military  advice 
available  to  civilian  leaders,  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  military  plan- 
ning and  operations,  and  provide  for 
better  use  of  defense  expenditiu%s. 

All  Americans  have  been  dismayed 
by  a  series  of  military  fiascos  in  the 
last  decade  which  demonstrated  the 
urgent  need  for  such  reforms.  Confu- 
sion over  the  chain  of  command  in 


connection  with  the  bombing  of  the 
Marine  barradcB  in  Lebanon  and  the 
incompatibility  of  Army  and  Navy 
commimications  systems  in  Grenada 
are  two  recent  examples.  We  all  have 
an  interest  in  remedying  such  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  because 
I  believe  it  is  an  important  step  in  that 
direction.  A  numl>er  of  aspects  are  of 
particular  significance,  including  the 
designation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  as  the  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  President,  the 
strengthening  of  the  influence  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
manders, the  provision  for  greater  di- 
versity of  military  advice,  and  the  re- 
duction and  streamlining  of  the  de- 
fense bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final 
point  I  would  like  to  make.  This  de- 
fense reorganization  bill  is  a  product 
of  many  years  of  work  and  a  great  deal 
of  imagination  and  effort  by  Senator 
GoLDWATER.  Senator  Nunn,  and 
others.  This,  to  me,  is  the  best  refuta- 
tion of  the  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  in  matters  of  defense  and 
foreign  policy  we  only  micromanage. 
that  we  attempt  to  micromanage  the 
affairs  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
micromanage  the  affairs  of  the  State 
Department  and  set  out  the  details  of 
how  they  should  be  run.  I  thank  my 
two  colleagues,  the  primary  authors  of 
this  bill,  because  this  is  the  quintes- 
sential example  in  my  view  of  Con- 
gress at  its  Ijest,  where  we  are  in  fact 
micromanaging  the  affairs  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

We  are  doing  today  the  Idnd  of  thing 
we  should  l>e  doing:  We  are  playing 
the  institutional  responsibility  role 
that  Congress  has  decided  it  has  the 
obligation  to  fulfill.  I  mean  it  sincere- 
ly—we are  always  somewhat  gratui- 
tous with  oiu-  colleagues,  but  I  mean  it 
when  I  say  I  can  think  in  the  14  years 
I  have  been  here  of  no  single  greater 
contribution  to  the  overall  conduct  of 
a  safe  and  sane  defense  policy  than 
what  my  two  colleagues  have  offered. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  Senator 
NuNN.  who  has  been  a  leader  on  the 
defense  issues  on  this  side,  is  a  man  of 
great  consequence,  a  man  to  whom  we 
have  aU  listened.  This  is  a  product  of 
much  of  his  work.  But  I  must  say  that 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  my  conserv- 
ative friend  from  the  great  State  of 
Arizona,  were  it  not  for  a  man  of  your 
stature,  Basry.  were  it  not  for  your 
willingness  to  sign  on,  in  my  view,  with 
all  the  good  offices,  with  all  the  imagi- 
nation, with  all  the  good  thinking, 
with  all  the  fine  draftsmansliip,  with 
all  the  fine  ideas  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  others,  this  would  not 
have  come  to  fruition. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
always  admired  you,  but  I  have  never 
admired  you  more  than  when  you  took 
this  on  and  brought  it  about  in  a  way 
which  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  do. 


You  know  that  old  comment,  and  you 
will  not  like  the  comparison,  that  only 
Nixon  could  go  to  China.  Only  Gouh 
WATiR  could  produce  this.  It  seems  to 
me.  If  anybody  else  had  been  the  one 
who  had  been  advocating  this  reorga- 
nization, every  military  man  and 
woman  at  the  Pentagon  would  have 
been  down  on  our  backs  as  "Commu- 
nist sympathizers." 

I  do  not  want  to  go  on  any  further, 
Mr.  President.  I  compliment  my  friend 
from  Georgia.  As  I  have  said,  his  is 
one  of  the  best  minds  to  serve  in  this 
body  or  which  has  served  in  this  body. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona once  again  for  liaving  the  tenaci- 
ty to  do  what  many  liave  tried  and  few 
have  accomplished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  have  another  objection? 

B4r.  NUNN.  No  more  objection.  It  is 
clear  sailing  for  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi.  President, 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  with  no 
amendments,  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  3622,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Reorganization 
Act  of  1985.  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3622)  to  amend  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  provide  for  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  that  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  3622 
be  stricken  and  the  language  of  S. 
2295  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engnxsed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill  as 
amended.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  ShaU  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nasm  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  snO'SON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Bfo.  HiniFHRKY],  the  Senator  from 
BCaryland  [Mr.  MathiasI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoxmce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoTNiHAif  ]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evaks).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
TEAS-95 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Metienbaum 

Annitrong 

Ooldwater 

MitcheU 

Bmiciu 

Oore 

MuriwwsU 

Bentien 

Gorton 

NkiUes 

Biden 

Oramm 

Nunn 

Orassley 

PeU 

Boren 

HarUn 

PrcMler 

BoMhwlU 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

BrwUey 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Hecht 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Benin 

RoRkefeUer 

Chafee 

Heins 

Roth 

ChUM 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

HolUngs 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simon 

D'Ainato 

KasMbaum 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Dixon 

lAutenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Levin 

Trible 

Durenbenter 

Long 

WaUop 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Welcker 

Evans 

MatUngly 

WUson 

Exon 

Mcaure 

Zorlnsky 

9ord 

McConneU 

NOTVOTINO-6 

Hawkins 

Mathias 

Pickwood 

Humphrey 

ICoynihan 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3622)  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SRCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Barry  Oold- 
water Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986". 

8K.  t  RCriRKNCIS  TO  TITLB  It,  UNITRD  STATES 
CODK 

Except  as  otberwlie  expreaaly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  ia  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 


ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  lectlon  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  tliall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  ottier  provision  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  l-DEPABTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

SBC  1*1.  HODinCATION  OP  AUTBORnT  OF  SBCRE- 
TARY  OP  DEPINBB  TO  RSORGAfOZt 
THE  DRPARTHKNT  OP  DRPRNSE 

Section  12S  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"unless  the  Secretary"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  all  ttiat  follows  down  through  the 
rest  of  the  subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "vested  by  law  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  an  officer,  official, 
or  agency  thereof"  after  "function,  power, 
or  duty":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "S012,  5013"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "B242,  5243";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

SEC  IM.  ORCANUATION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE 

Section  131  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"0 131.  Executive  department 

"The  Department  of  Defense  is  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States.  It  la 
composed  of  the  f  ollowinr 

"<1)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(2)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(3)  The  Joint  Staff. 

"(4)  The  Defense  Agencies. 

"(S)  Department  of  Defense  Field  Activi- 
ties. 

"(6)  The  Department  of  the  Army. 

"(7)  The  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"(8)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(9)  The  unified  and  specified  combatant 
conunands  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(10)  Such  other  offices  as  may  be  esUb- 
lisbed  or  designated  by  the  President. 

"(11)  All  functions  and  activities  under 
the  control  or  supervision  of  any  element 
named  In  clauses  (1)  through  (10).". 

SEC  103.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE 

(a)  IH  Odierai Section  138  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  125"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  125  and  191"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ".  major  military  mis- 
sions," in  clause  (1)  after  "policy": 

(B)  by  strlldng  out  "that  policy"  In  clause 
(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
policy,  missions.":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  policy"  In  clause 
(8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
policy,  missions,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  office 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
person  appointed  to  that  office  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
Inform  the  President  of  the  qualifications 
needed  by  an  appointee  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that 
office. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  sliall  provide  an- 
nually to  the  Chalnnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  written  policy  guidance  for  the 
preparation  and  review  of  contingency 
plans. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Informed  on  military  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


that  directly  affect  their  respective 
BiblllUes.". 

(b)  CoiiFORMZsa  AMSRBMRwa.- The  see- 
tlon  heading  of  section  111  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

**•  lis.  Secretary  of  Dcfcnsr.  appotiifnatj  yew— 
and  duttet;  delegation  antbortty". 

SBC  IM.  REOE8IGNATION  OP  SBCTIONi 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  by  redestg- 
natlng  the  sections  of  chapter  4  ••  follows: 

(1)  Section  181a  as  section  142. 

(2)  SeeUon  188b  as  section  2780. 
(8)  Section  184  aa  section  185. 

(4)  SecUon  185  as  aeeUoa  186. 

(5)  Section  186  as  section  187. 

(6)  SecUon  186a  as  section  189.       <     . 

(7)  Section  187  as  section  140. 

(8)  Section  188  as  sectlcm  2871. 

(9)  SecUon  189  as  seeUon  2872. 

(10)  Section  189a  as  secUon  8878. 

(11)  Section  189b  as  secUon  2874. 

(12)  SecUon  189c  as  secUon  8875. 
(18)  SecUon  140  as  tecUon  148. 

(14)  Section  140a  as  secUon  144. 

(15)  Section  140b  as  section  145. 

(16)  Section  140c  as  section  146. 

SBC  IM.  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  DEPBNSB 

Chapter  4  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  133  the  following  new  secUon: 

"•  134.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  function  of  the  Office  is  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  responsiblliUes. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  composed  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
EvaluaUon. 

"(6)  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(7)  The  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(8)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish  or  desig- 
nate. 

"(c)  Officers  of  the  armed  forces  may  be 
detailed  for  duty  as  assistants  or  personal 
aides  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  not  establish  a  military 
staff  other  ttian  that  designated  by  secUon 
161(d)  of  this  UUe. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment, tils  civilian  assistants,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  tmder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  his  department  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  achieve  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  carry  out  effecUvely  the  authority,  direc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.". 

SEC  IM.  UNDER  SECRETARIES  OF  DEFENSE 

SecUon  186  (as  redesignated  by  secUon 
104(4))  Is  amended— 

(a)  The  UUe  of  ttie  section  is  dunged  to 
read: 

"lise.  Under  Secretaries  of  DcCitise:  appoint- 
ment,  powers  and  dntlea"; 

(b)  In  subsecUon  (a),  by  striking  the  entire 
subsection  and  subsUtuUng  in  lieu  there  of 
the  f ollowinr 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
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of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."; 

"(c)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence: 

(d)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 

8EC  in.  ASSISTANT  SBCRETAUES  Or  DEFENSE 

Section  137  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(5»  Is  amended— 
<1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

<C)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6); 
(3)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  As^tant 
Secretary":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  or  his  designee"  in 
paragraph  (3): 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d): 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e>  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d)  (as  redesignated)  the  following:  "The 
order  of  precedence  among  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  be  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

SBC  lte.J(X)IIPTIiOLLER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  137  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(5))  the  following  new  section: 
"0 138.  Comptroller  of  the  Dcpartncnt  of  Defeiue 

"(a)  There  is  a  Comptroller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  appointed  from  civilian 
life. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall— 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  in  per- 
forming such  budgetary  and  fiscal  functions 
and  duties,  and  in  exercising  such  budgetary 
and  fiscal  powers,  as  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  supervise  and  direct  the  preparation 
of  budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

"(3)  establish  and  supervise  the  execution 
of  principles,  policies,  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  connection  with  organizational 
and  administrative  matters  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
budgets: 

"(B)  fiscal,  cost,  operating,  and  capital 
property  accounting;  and 

"(C)  progress  and  statistical  reporting; 

"(4)  establish  and  supervise  the  execution 
of  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
expenditure  and  collection  of  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(5)  establish  uniform  terminologies,  clas- 
sifications, and  procedures  concerning  mat- 
ters covered  by  clauses  (1)  through  (4).". 

SEC  IM.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  140  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(7))  the  following  new  section: 
"1 141.  Inipcetor  General  of  the  Department  of 

Defense 

"(a)  There  is  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  provided  in  section  3  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
453;  5  D.S.C.  App.  3). 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shaU  perform  the  duties, 
have  the  responsibilities,  and  exercise  the 
powers  specified  in  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-452;  5  n.S.C. 
App.  3).". 


SBC  Ua  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS 

(a)  RiOROAinzATiON   OP   Chaftbr   4.— (1) 
The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  4  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"131.  Executive  department. 

"133.  Department  of  Defense:  seal. 

"133.  Secretary  of  E>efen8e:  appointment: 
powers  and  duties:  delegation 
authority. 

"134.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"135.  Deputy  Secretary  of  E)efense:  appoint- 
ment: powers  and  duties:  prece- 
dence. 

"136.  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense:  appoint- 
ment: powers  and  duties;  prece- 
dence. 

"137.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties: 
precedence. 

"138.  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"139.  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation: appointment:  powers 
and  duties. 

"140.  General  Counsel:  appointment;  powers 
and  duties. 

"141.  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"143.  Secretary  of  Defense:  annual  report 
on  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization readiness. 

"143.  Emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. 

"144.  Secretary  of  Defense:  funds  transfers 
for  foreign  cryptologic  support. 

"145.  Prohibition  of  certain  civilian  person- 
nel management  constraints. 

"146.  Secretary  of  Defense:   authority   to 
withhold   from    public    disclo- 
sure certain  technical  data.". 
(3)  Section  133  is  amended  by  striking  out 

the  section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

"§  132.  Department  of  Defense:  aeal". 
(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 

and  (c),  the  sections  of  chapter  4  redesignat- 
ed by  section  104  and  the  sections  added  to 

such  ch^ter  by  sections  105,  108,  and  109 

shall  appear  in  such  chapter  in  the  order  of 

their  numerical  designations. 

(b)  Relocation  or  Sectioh.— (1)  Section 
3780,  as  redesignated  by  section  104(3),  is 
transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  chapter 
165,  and  Is  inserted  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3779. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  165  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"3780.  Sale  or  transfer  of  defense  articles: 
report  to  Congress."'. 

(c)  Creation  or  New  Chapter.- (1)  Part 
IV  of  subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
chapter  169  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  I71-REQU1REMENT  FOR  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  APPROPRIATIONS: 
OVERSIGHT  OF  COST  GROWTH  IN  MAJOR 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec. 

"2871.  Annual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions and  personnel  strengths 
for  the  armed  forces;  annual 
manpower  requirements  and 
operations  and  maintenance  re- 
ports. 

"3873.  Weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment schedules  for  armed 
forces;  reports:  supplemental 
reports. 

"3873.  Oversight  of  cost  growth  in  major 
programs:  Selected  Acquisition 
Reports. 


"3874.  Oversight  of  coat  growth  of  nuUor 
programs:  unit  coat  report*. 

"3875.  Major  defense  acquisition  prognuna: 
independent  cost  eatimatfla.". 
(3)  Sections  2871  through  3876,  as  redealg- 

nated  by  section  104,  are  transferred  to  and 

made  a  part  of  chapter  171  (as  added  by 

subsection  (c)  of  this  section). 

(3)  The  catctiline  of  section  3873.  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  104(9),  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3873.  Weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment schedules  for  armed 
forces;  reports;  supplemental 
reports.". 

(4)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  rv  of  such  subtitle  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chm>- 
ter  169  the  following  new  item: 

"171.  Requirement  for  Authorization 
of  Appropriations;  Oversight  of 
Cost  Growth  in  Major  Programs .  3871.". 
(d)   Rkpral   op   SEcnoif.— Chapter   41   Is 
amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  section  718;  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  hi  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  item 
relating  to  section  718. 

SEC  111.  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

(a)  Composition:  Functions;  Crairmam; 
Vice  Chairman;  Joint  Stapp.- Chapter  5  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  &-JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

"Sec. 

"151.  Composition;  functions. 

"153.  Chairman. 

"153.  Vice  Chairman. 

"154.  Joint  Staff. 

"§  151.  Compoaition;  functions 

"(a)(1)  There  are  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif  consisting 
of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  Chairman. 

"(B)  The  Vice  Chairman. 

"(C)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

"(D)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(E)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(F)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"(3)  The  President  may  assign  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  only 
officers  who  have  served  in  one  or  more 
Joint  duty  positions  for  a  substantiad  period 
of  time.  The  President  may  waive  such  re- 
quirement in  the  case  of  any  officer  if  the 
President  determines  such  action  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  CouncU, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  military  advisers  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  assisted  by 
the  Joint  Staff,  constitute  the  immediate 
military  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(e)  In  performing  his  duties,  the  Chair- 
man shall— 

"(1)  convene  regular  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

"(3)  unless  impracticable,  consult  with 
and  seek  the  advice  of,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  and 

"(3)  when  appropriate,  consult  with  and 
seek  the  advice  of  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands. 


"(f)  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  provides  advtoe  to  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  Defense,  the  National  Security 
Coundl,  or  the  President,  any  other 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may 
submit  advice  or  an  opinion  in  disagreement 
or  advice  or  an  opinion  in  addition  to  the 
advice  provided  by  the  Chairman.  If  such 
member  submits  such  advice  or  opinion,  the 
Chairman  shall  present  the  advice  or  opin- 
ion of  such  member  at  the  same  time  the 
Chairman  presents  his  own  advice  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(g)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  may  make  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  relating  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  he  may  consider  appropriate. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  any  advice  or  opinion 
submitted  under  subsection  (f )  by  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  other  than  the 
Chairman,  such  members,  in  their  capacity 
as  military  advisers,  shall  provide  advice  to 
the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a  particu- 
lar matter  when  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council,  or  the  Secretary  requests 
such  advice. 
"•  152.  Chairman 

"(a)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  officers  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  armed  forces.  He  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and,  subject  to  paragraph  (3), 
may  be  reappointed  in  the  same  manner  for 
two  additional  terms.  However,  in  time  of 
war  declared  by  Congress  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  of  a  Chairman  shall  end  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  accession  to  office  of  a 
new  President.  The  requirement  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  Chairman  appointed  or  reappointed 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  term  of  a 
new  President.  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'new  President'  shall  not  include  a 
President  who  is  elected  to  a  second  consec- 
utive term. 

"(3)  An  officer  may  not  serve  as  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  if  the  total  combined  period  of  service 
of  such  officer  in  both  such  positions  ex- 
ceeds six  years.  The  President  may  extend 
the  combined  period  of  service  for  such  offi- 
cer to  eight  years  if  he  determines  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  national  Interest. 
The  limiUtions  of  this  paragraph  do  not 
apply  in  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress. 
"(b)  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  shall,  subject  to  the  authority,  di- 
rection, and  control  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
and 

"(3)  provide  agenda  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (including  any  sub- 
ject for  the  agenda  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff),  assist  them  in  carry- 
ing on  their  business  as  promptly  as  practi- 
cable, and  determine  when  issues  under  con- 
sideration shall  be  decided. 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  while  so  serving,  holds 
the  grade  of  general  or,  in  the  case  of  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  outranks  all 
other  offioen  of  the  armed  forces.  However, 
he  may  not  exercise  military  command  over 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  of  the 
armed  f  oroea. 


"(d)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  shaU- 

"(1)  prepare  strategic  plans  to  provide  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces, 
including  plans  which  conform  with  re- 
source levels  projected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense; 

"(3)  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  recommendations  and 
budget  proposals  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  other  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  each  fiscal  year  con- 
form with  the  priorities  established  in  stra- 
tegic plans  and  the  operational  require- 
ments of  the  unified  and  specified  combat- 
ant commands; 

"(3)  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  major  manpower  programs  and 
policies  of  the  armed  forces  conform  with 
strategic  plans: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  preparation  and 
review  of  contingency  plans  which  conform 
to  policy  guidance  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"(5)  prepare  Joint  logistic  and  mobility 
plans  to  support  the  contingency  plans  and 
recommend  the  assignment  of  logistic  and 
mobility  responsibilities  to  the  military  de- 
partments and  armed  forces  in  accordance 
with  such  logistic  and  mobility  plans: 

"(6)  advise  the  Secretary  on  critical  defi- 
ciencies and  strengths  in  force  capabilities, 
including  manpower,  logistic,  and  mobility 
support,  identified  during  the  preparation 
and  review  of  contingency  plans  and  assess 
the  effect  of  such  deficiencies  and  strengths 
on  meeting  national  security  objectives  and 
policy  and  on  strategic  plans; 

"(7)  assess  joint  military  requirements  for 
defense  acquisition  programs,  especially  in 
the  area  of  communications,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  op- 
erate Jointly; 

"(8)  develop  doctrine,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  Joint  em- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces; 

"(9)  formulate  policies,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  Joint 
training  of  the  armed  forces  that  enhance 
their  ability  to  operate  Jointly; 

"(10)  formulate  policies,  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  coordinat- 
ing the  military  education  and  training  of 
the  armed  forces,  particularly  the  education 
and  training  of  officers  who  serve  in  Joint 
duty  positions: 

"(11)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

"(13)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe. 

"(eKl)  Not  less  than  once  every  three 
years,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Chairman  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  containing  such  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  the  function 
assignments  of  the  armed  forces  as  the 
Chairman  considers  necessary  to  ensure 
m*Timiim  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  preparing  each  report,  the  Chairman 
shall  take  into  consideration— 

"(A)  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  threats 
faced  by  the  armed  forces; 

"(B)  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort 
among  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(C)  changes  in  technology  that  can  be 
applied  effectively  to  warfare. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  shall  also  include  in 
each  such  report  recommendations  for  such 
ctuunges  in  policies,  directives,  regulations. 


and  leglalatlon  as  may  be  nscsMary  to 
achieve  the  changei  In  function  aaatgnmenta 
recommwided  by  the  Chairman, 


•11U.VIet< 

"(aXl)  There  Is  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advtoe  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  f  oroea. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
may  not  be  members  of  the  same  armed 
force.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  rettriction  in  the  preceding 
sentence  for  a  limited  period  of  time  In 
order  to  effect  the  orderly  transition  of  offi- 
cers appointed  to  serve  In  the  positions  of 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

"(3)  The  Vice  Chairman  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  may  be  rei4>P0tnted  in  the  same 
manner  for  two  additional  terms.  However, 
in  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress  there  Is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(bXl)  The  Vice  Chairman  exercises  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chairman  or  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acts  as  Chairman  and 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  until  a 
successor  is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability ceases. 

"(c>  The  Vice  Chairman  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but 
may  not  vote  on  a  matter  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  except  when  acting  as  Chair- 
man. 

"(d)  The  Vice  Chairman,  while  so  serving, 
holds  the  grade  of  general  or.  in  the  case  of 
an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
except  the  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman 
may  not  exercise  military  oonunand  over 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  of  the 
armed  forces. 
"•  1S4.  Joint  Staff 

"(aXl)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  Joint  Staff  under  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Subject  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  Joint  Staff  shall  assist  the  Chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
stbiUties. 

"(3)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  Include  offioen 
selected  by  the  Chairman  in  approximately 
equal  numbers  from— 

"(A)  the  Army; 

"(B)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(C)  the  Air  Force. 

"(3)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Staff  shall  be 
made  by  the  Chairman  from  a  list  of  offi- 
cers submitted  by  the  armed  force.  Each  of- 
ficer whose  name  is  submitted  shall  be 
among  those  officers  considered  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  officers  of  that  armed 
force.  The  Chairman  may  specify  the 
number  of  officers  to  be  Included  on  any 
such  list. 

"(4)  The  tenure  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Staff  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(b>  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  after  consultation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, may  select  a  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff. 
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"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  manages  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Staff.  The  Joint  Staff 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Chairman 
shall  prescribe  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  under  such  procedures  as  the  Chair- 
man shall  prescribe. 

"(d)  The  Joint  Staff  shaU  not  operate  or 
be  organized  as  an  overall  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff  and  shall  have  no  executive 
authority.  The  Joint  Staff  may  be  organized 
and  may  operate  along  conventional  staff 
lines  to  support  the  Chairman  and  the 
other  memliers  of  the  Joint  CSiiefs  of  Staff 
in  discharging  their  assigned  responsibU- 
iUes. 

"(eXl)  An  officer  who  is  assigned  or  de- 
taUed  to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not 
serve  for  a  tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four 
years.  However,  such  tour  of  duty  may  be 
extended  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"(2)  An  officer  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  within 
two  years  after  relief  from  that  duty  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  in 
time  of  war  declared  by  Congress  or  in  time 
of  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President 

"(fXl)  The  total  number  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not 
exceed  1,617.  Such  limitation  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress. 

"(2KA)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Joint  Staff  includes  all  civilian  and  military 
personnel  assigned  or  detaUed  to  permanent 
duty  to  assist  the  (Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
and  to  assist  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibillUes  specified  in  section  151  of  this  tlUe. 

"(B)  The  Joint  Staff  does  not  include  civil- 
ian or  military  personnel  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  in  a  military  de- 
partment.". 

(b)  CoifFORMniG  AifzifDifKNTs.— (1)  The 
item  relating  to  chapter  S  in  the  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  subtitle 
are  each  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-5.  Joint  Chiefi  of  StalT 151". 

(2)  Section  525(bX3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  Vice  Chairman"  after  "Chainnan". 

(3)  Section  743  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Oper- 
ations,"; 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  Commandant 
=  of  the  Marine  Corps"  after  "Air  Force";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  'and  the  Vice  Chairman" 
after  "Chairman". 

(c)  Dati  roH  First  Rkpoht.— The  first 
report  under  section  152(e)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section),  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  (Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  ErracnvK  Datk.— The  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  section  lS4(f)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section),  shall  be  effective  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

8BC  lir  COMBATANT  COMllANDg 

(a)  IM  OxmHAL.— Part  I  of  subtitle  A  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  5  the 
foUowinc  new  chapter 

■THAPTER  6-COMBATANT  COMMANDS 
"Sec 
"161.  Definitions. 


"162.  Combatant  commands:  establishment; 

composition:  functions. 
"163.  Operational  chain  of  command. 
"164.  Commanders  of  combatant  commands: 

assignment;  powers  and  duties. 
"165.  Combatant  commands:  administration 

and  support. 

"i  ICl.  DefiniUons 

"In  this  chapter 

"(1)  'Unified  combatant  command'  means 
a  command  which  has  broad,  continuing 
missions  and  which  Is  composed  of  combat- 
ant forces  from  two  or  more  military  depart- 
ments. 

"(2)  'Specified  combatant  command' 
means  a  command  which  has  broad,  con- 
tinuing missions  and  which  is  composed  of 
combatant  forces  from  a  single  military  de- 
partment. 

"(3)  'Combatant  command'  means  a  uni- 
fied combatant  command  or  a  specified  com- 
batant command. 

"(4)  'Combatant  forces'  means  those 
forces  of  the  armed  forces  whose  primary 
mission  Is  to  engage  in  combat. 

"B 162.     Clombatant     commands:     establisluiient; 
composition;  functions 

"(a)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, shall— 

"(1)  establish  unified  combatant  com- 
mands and  si>eclfied  combatant  commands 
to  perform  military  missions; 

"(2)  prescribe  the  force  structure  of  those 
commands; 

"(3)  review  periodically,  but  not  less  often 
than  every  two  years,  the  missions,  tasiis,  re- 
st)onslbilities  (Including  geographic  bound- 
aries), and  force  structure  of  each  combat- 
ant command  and  revise  such  missions, 
tasks,  responsibilities,  and  force  structures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions:  and 

"(4)  notify  Congress,  except  during  time 
of  hostilities  or  Imminent  threat  of  hostil- 
ities, at  least  60  days  before  (A)  establishing 
a  new  combatant  command,  or  (B)  signifi- 
cantly revising  the  missions,  tasks,  responsi- 
bilities, or  force  structure  of  an  existing 
combatant  command. 

"(bXl)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  all  combatant  forces 
of  the  military  departments  shall  be  as- 
signed to  combatant  commands,  established 
under  this  section,  to  perform  the  missions 
of  those  commands. 

"(2)  Consistent  with  the  force  structure 
prescribed  by  the  President  for  each  com- 
batant command,  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  £>efense,  shall  assign  com- 
batant forces  of  his  department  to  combat- 
ant commands. 

"(3)  A  combatant  force  so  assigned  may  be 
transferred  from  the  command  to  which  it 
is  assigned  only  by  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  only  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  approved 
by  the  President. 

"(c)  Combatant  commands  established 
under  this  section  are  responsible  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
for  the  performance  of  such  military  mis- 
sions as  may  be  assigned  to  such  commands 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
President. 


"9  1C3.  Operational  chain  of  i 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President,  the  chain  of  command  for  the 
operational  direction  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands runs  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  to  the  oommandm  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  «vw«w««~«« 

'(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  wetion 
152(c)  of  this  UUe,  the  President  or  the  See- 
retary  of  Defense  may  direct  communica- 
tions to  run  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  speci- 
fied combatant  commands  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(c)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
commander  of  a  combatant  command  shall 
prescribe  the  chain  of  command  to,  and  the 
organizational  relationship  among,  the  com- 
mands and  forces  within  that  command. 

"(dXl)  As  a  means  of  providing  for  more 
effective  control  and  coordination  of  the 
combatant  commands,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  assign  responsibility  to  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  oversee- 
ing the  activities  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands. Such  assignment  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Chairman  does  not  confer  any  command 
authority  on  the  Chairman  and  does  not 
alter  the  responsibility  of  the  combatant 
commanders  prescribed  in  section  164(b)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
serves  as  the  spokesman  for  the  command- 
ers of  the  combatant  commands  on  oper- 
ational requirements.  In  performing  such 
responsibility,  the  Chairman  shall— 

"(A)  confer  with  and  obtain  information 
from  the  commanders  of  the  combatant 
commands  about  the  operational  require- 
ments of  their  commands; 

"(B)  evaluate  and  integrate  such  informa- 
tion; 

"(C)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands, individually  and  collectively;  and 

"(D)  perform  such  other  activities  as  may 
lie  required  to  communicate  clearly  the 
operational  requirements  of  the  combatant 
commands. 

"§  164.  Commanders  of  comlMtant  commands:  ■■• 

signroent;  powers  and  duties 

"(a)  The  President  may  assign  to  serve  as 
commanders  of  unified  combatant  com- 
mands only  officers  who  have  served  in  one 
or  more  joint  duty  positions  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time.  The  President  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  if  the  President 
determines  such  action  Is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest. 

"(b)  Each  commander  of  a  combatant 
command  performs  his  duties  under  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  performance  of  his 
command  and  its  preparedness  to  execute 
assigned  missions. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
each  commander  of  a  combatant  command 
shaU- 

"(1)  maintain  the  security  of  his  command 
and  protect  the  United  States,  its  posses- 
sions, and  bases  against  attack  or  hostile  in- 
cursion; 

"(2)  carry  out  assigned  missions,  tasks, 
and  responsibilities;  and 

"(3)  assign  tasks  to,  and  direct  coordina- 
tion among,  his  subordinate  commanders  so 
as  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  missions  assigned  to  his 
command. 

"(dXl)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President    or    the    Secretary    of   Defense, 


forces  aaalgned  to  combatant  mmmanrta  are 
under  the  full  operational  command  of  the 
commander  of  the  combatant  command  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Full  operational 
command  includes  all  aspects  of  military  op- 
erations and  Joint  training. 

"(2)  In  addiUon  to  the  full  operational 
command  provided  for  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  commander  of  a  combatant  command 
shall  have  authority  as  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  combatant  commander,  for  coordi- 
nation and  approval  of  those  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration and  support,  including  plan- 
ning for  wartime  logistics,  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  missions  assigned  to 
the  command. 

"(e)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  commanders  of  commands  and  forces 
assigned  to  a  combatant  command  are 
under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of,  and  are  responsible  to,  the  commander 
of  the  combatant  command  on  all  matters 
for  which  the  combatant  commander  has 
been  aa^gned  full  operational  command 
under  subsection  (dXl)  or  other  authority 
under  subsection  (dX2); 

"(2)  the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  shall  commu- 
nicate with  other  elemenU  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which 
the  comb^ant  commander  has  been  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  sub- 
section (dXl)  or  other  authority  under  sub- 
section (dX2)  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures, if  any,  established  by  the  commander 
of  the  combatant  command;  and 

"(3)  if  directed  by  the  combatant  com- 
mander, the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  shall  advise 
the  combatant  commander  of  all  communi- 
cations with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which 
the  combatant  commander  has  not  been  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  sub- 
section (dXl)  or  other  authority  under  sub- 
section (dK2). 

"(fXl)  Selection  of  an  officer  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  as  commander  of  a  command 
directly  subordinated  to  the  commander  of 
a  combatant  command  may  be  made  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of 
the  combatant  command  and  only  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  the  requirement 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of  a 
combatant  comnuuid  with  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  a  particular  commander  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 
"(2)  The  commander  of  a  combatant  com- 
mand shall  evaluate  the  duty  performance 
of  each  commander  of  a  command  directly 
subordinated  to  the  commander  of  such 
combatant  command  and  sulnnlt  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  which  the  commander  being  evalu- 
ated is  a  member. 

"(gXl)  Each  unified  combatant  command 
shall  have  a  Joint  staff  with  officers  in  key 
positions  of  responsibility  from  each  mili- 
tary department  having  forces  assigned  to 
the  combatant  command. 

"(2)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  on  the  Joint  staff  of  a  unified 
combatant  command  in  any  grade  above 
lieutenant  colonel  or,  in  the  case  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Navy,  any  grade  above  command- 
er T*«*"  be  made  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  commander  of  such  command  and 
only  in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


"(h)  In  aooordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  com- 
mander of  a  combatant  command  may  sus- 
pend from  duty  and  recommend  the  reas- 
signment of  any  officer  assigned  to  such 
combatant  command. 
"•  166.  Combatant  commaada:  adaiinlstrBtlon  and 

support 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  provide  for 
the  administration  and  support  of  combat- 
ant forces  assigned  to  each  combatant  com- 
mand. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
consistent  with  the  full  operational  com- 
mand and  other  authority  assigned  to  com- 
t>atant  commanders  by  section  164(d)  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
support  of  forces  assigned  by  him  to  a  com- 
batant command. 

"(c)  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  each  military  department,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  also  assign  the  responsibil- 
ity or  any  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  support  of  combatant 
forces  assigned  to  the  combatant  commands 
to  other  components  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  component  assigned  such  a  re- 
sponslbUity  shall  discharge  that  responsibU- 
Ity  under  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  consist- 
ent with  the  full  operational  command  and 
other  authority  assigned  to  combatant  com- 
manders by  section  164(d)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CoiiroMcnio  AimiDiiDrrs.— (1)  The 
tables  of  chapters  at  the  begiimlng  of  sub- 
title A  and  at  the  begiimlng  of  part  I  of 
such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 
"6.  Comltatant  Commands Ul" 

(2)  Section  124  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  124. 

SBC  us.  REPEAL  Or  PROHIBfnON  AGAINST  CON- 
SOUDA'nNG  FVNCnONS  OF  THE  MIU- 
TARY  TRANSPORTA'nON  COMMANDS 
Section  1110  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1983  (Public  Law 
97-252;  96  Stat.  747),  is  repealed. 
SBC  114.  POSmONS  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RB8PON- 
8IBIUTY 

Section  601  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(d)  When  an  officer  is  recommended  to 
the  President  for  an  initial  apiMintment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admi- 
ral, or  for  an  initial  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  general  or  admiral,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  Chairman's 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  that  offi- 
cer as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  In 
other  Joint  duty  positions.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  the  Chairman's  eval- 
uation to  the  President  at  the  same  time  the 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  is 
submitted  to  the  President. 

"(e)  Each  time  a  vacancy  occurs  In  a  mili- 
tary office  or  position  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  President  has  des- 
ignated as  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  the  grade  of  general  or 
admiral  or  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admi- 
ral, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  inform 
the  President  of  the  qualifications  needed 
by  an  appointee  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  office  or 
position.". 


SBC  111.  8ERVICB  OP  OPPICBRS  IN  iOOfT  DVIT  PO- 

smoNB 
(a)  Iir  OBimuu.— Section  646  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"I  •44.  Scrrtcc  of  officers  bi  joiat  daty 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department,  shall  ensure  that  the 
personnel  practices,  policies,  and  procedures 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  enhance  the  abilities  of  those  officers 
assigned  to  Joint  duty  positions  to  perform 
effectively  the  duties  of  such  positions. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  officers  are  well  prepared  to  assume 
Joint  duty  positions  as  the  result  of  previous 
expf  -;nce  (including,  as  appropriate,  previ- 
ous <  uty  In  Joint  duty  positions),  formal 
education,  and  training; 

"(2)  continuity  is  attained  and  preserved 
in  Joint  organizations  through  appropriate 
periods  of  service  by  officers  servtog  in  Joint 
orgsnizations; 

"(3)  the  promotion,  retention,  and  assign- 
ment policies  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  provide  sufficient  incen- 
tives for  officers  to  seek  Joint  duty  assign- 
ments; 

"(4)  the  curricula  of  Joint  military  colleges 
and  schools  are  oriented  to  prepsxlng  offi- 
cers for  Joint  duty  assignments; 

"(5)  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Joint  milltU7  colleges  and  schools 
are  assigned  to  Joint  duty  positions  soon 
after  they  complete  their  courses  of  study; 
and 

"(6)  the  curricula  of  the  military  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  give  appropriate  empha- 
sis to  instruction  In  Joint  military  matters.", 
(b)  CoNPORifiNG  AMXHDMXirr.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  36  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  646  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"646.  Service  of  officers  in  Joint  duty  posi- 
tions.". 

SEC  11*.  DEFENSE  AGENaES  AND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  HELD  ACTIvmES 
(a)  III  Okhkral.— Chapter  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  191  and  192 
as  sections  195  and  196.  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 


"Sutwhapter 
I.    Common  Supply  and  Service  Actlvi- 
ties . 


Sec. 


Ml 


1»S 


II.    Defense  Intellltence  Agency 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— COmiON  SUPPLY  AMD  SOtVICI 
ACTIVITIES 

"Sec. 

"191.  Common  supply  and  service  activities. 

"1 191.  C>>mmon  supply  and  senricc  actiTlttcs 

"(aXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  such  action  would  be 
more  effective,  economical,  or  efficient,  he 
may  provide  for  the  performance  of  a 
supply  or  service  activity  which  Is  common 
to  more  than  one  military  department  by  a 
single  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
Defense  Agency  or  a  Department  of  De- 
fense Field  Activity  to  perform  any  supply 
or  service  activity  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(I). 
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"(b)  The  SeereUry  of  Defenae  shall  assign 
responsibility  for  the  overall  supervision  of 
each  supply  or  service  agency  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  discharging  such  resiwnsibility, 
an  official  assigned  such  a  responsibility 
sbaU  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  recommenda- 
tions and  budget  proposals  of  such  supply 
or  service  agency  conform  with  the  material 
requirements  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  operational  requirements  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  the  full  and  effec- 
tive review  of  the  program  recommenda- 
tions and  budget  proposals  of  each  such 
supply  or  service  agency. 

"(dKl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  (Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  be  responsible  for  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  preparedness  of 
each  such  supply  or  service  aigency  which 
has  wartime  support  responsibilities  to  per- 
form those  responsibilities.  As  part  of  such 
advice,  the  Chairman  shall  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  contingency  plans,  participa- 
tion in  joint  exercises,  and  readiness  report- 
ing systems  of  each  such  supply  or  service 
agency. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, shall  develop  and  implement,  as  they 
may  determine  to  be  necessary,  policies  and 
programs  to  correct  such  deficiencies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Ciiiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  identify  in  the  wartime  support 
capabUities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  peri- 
odically assess  the  continuing  need  for  each 
such  supply  or  service  agency.  In  making 
such  assessment,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
examine  the  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween such  supply  or  service  agency  and 
other  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


"SUBCHAPTER  II— DEFESfSE 

intelugenc:e  agency 


"Sec. 
■195. 


Unauthorized  use  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  name,  initials,  or 
seal. 
"196.  Benefits  for  certain  employees  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency."; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"CHAPTER  8— DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  FIELD  ACTIVI- 
TIES". 

(b)  CoifroRMiRG  Amxndhent.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
title .are  each  amended  by  strildng  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  8  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"^  Defcnic  Agencies  and  Department  of 

Defense  Field  Activities 191". 

SBC  117.  REDUCTION  IN  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO 
DEFENSE  AGENaES  AND  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  FIELD  ACTIVmES 

(a)  MAMAoniKiiT  Heao^oarters  Activities 
Am  Mamaqdixiit  Headquarters  Support 
Auii VITUS.— Not  later  than  September  30. 


1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce 
the  total  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  duty  in  the  manage- 
ment headquarters  activities  or  manage- 
ment headquarters  support  activities  in  the 
Defense  Agencies  and  Department  of  De- 
fense Field  Activities  by  a  number  that  is  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonnel performing  such  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  The  number  of  personnel 
reduced  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection 
may  be  included  in  the  numlier  required  to 
be  reduced  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Other  Activities.— Not  later  than 
September  30,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  reduce  the  total  number  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Defense  Agencies  and  Department  of 
Defense  Field  Activities,  other  than  person- 
nel assigned  to  management  headquarters 
activities  or  management  headquarters  sup- 
port activities,  by  a  number  that  is  at  least 
10  percent  below  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonnel performing  such  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

(c)  PROHiBiTioif  Against  (Certain  Actions 
To  Achieve  Reductions.— The  reductions 
required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  may  not 
be  accomplished  by  recategorizing  or  rede- 
fining duties,  functions,  offices,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(d)  AixocATioNS  To  Be  Made  bt  Secre- 
tary OF  Defense.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  allocate  the  reductions  required 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consolidate 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  management 
headquarters  activities  and  management 
headquarters  support  activities. 

(e)  Reduction  Not  Appucable  to  Nation- 
al Security  Agency.— The  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section  do  not  apply  to  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

(f)  Prohibition  on  Future  Increases.— 
After  September  30,  1988,  the  number  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  activities  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  not  be  increased  above  the 
number  of  such  personnel  assigned  to  per- 
form such  activities  on  September  30.  1988. 
The  limitation  provided  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

(g)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "management  headquarters 
activities"  and  "management  headquarters 
support  activities"  have  the  same  meanings 
as  prescribed  for  such  terms  in  Depsutment 
of  Defense  Directive  5100.73  entitled  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Management  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Support  Activi- 
ties" dated  January  7,  1985. 

SEC  118.  ADDITIONAL  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  AHENDianrTs  to  Title  10,  United 
States  Code.— (1)  Section  139(a)(2KB)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  104(6)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
139a(a)(l)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2873(a)(1)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
2403(e)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  139a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2873". 

(3)  Section  2872  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(9)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  138(a)"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2871(a)". 

(4)  Section  2873(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(10)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  139"  in  subsection  (c)(1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  2872". 


(5)  Section  2874  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(11)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aXI),  by  striking  out 
"section  139a(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "section  2873(a)";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 139a(bX3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  2873(bK3)". 

(6)  Section  2875(bKl)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(12)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  139a(aKI)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2873(aKl)". 

(7)  Section  8062(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  138"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  2871". 

(b)  AMZNDmNTS  TO  ABMS  EXPORT  COIITROL 

Act.— (1)  Section  SKcKl)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795(cXl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  138(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2871(g)". 

(2)  Section  S3(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  279Sb(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  139(a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  2872(a)". 

TITLE  Il-ARBIY 

SEC  Ml.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Ch^ter  303  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  3039; 

(B)  by  redesignating  section  3040  as  sec- 
tion 3039:  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  3015  as  sec- 
tion 3040,  transferring  such  section  (as  re- 
designated) to  chapter  305,  and  inserting 
such  section  immediately  after  section  3039 
(as  redesignated  by  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph). 

(2)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  3012,  3013.  3014,  and 
3016  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"§3013.   Secretary   of  the   Amy:   appointment; 
powers  and  duties;  delegation  authority 

"(a)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  A  [>erson  may  not 
be  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Army 
within  five  years  after  relief  from  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a  regular 
component  of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  responsible  for  and 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

"(1)  Recruiting. 

"(2)  Organizing. 

"(3)  Supplying. 

"(4)  Equipping  (Including  research  and  de- 
velopment). 

"(5)  Training. 

"(6)  Servicing. 

"(7)  Mobilizing. 

"(8)  Demobilizing. 

"(9)  Administering. 

"(10)  Maintaining. 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment. 

"(12)  The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  In  clauses  (1) 
through  (11). 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  also  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  f or— 

"(1)  the  functioning  and  efficiency  of  the 
Depwtment  of  the  Army; 

"(3)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
are  fully  consistent  with  national  security 
objectives  and  policies  established  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defenae; 

"(S)  the  effective  and  timely  ImplemenU- 
Uon  of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
slona  and  Instructions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  so  as  to  fulfill  (to  the 
n^^riiwiifn  extent  practicable)  the  current 
and  future  operational  r^ulrements  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands; 
"(5)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  other  military  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  more  effective,  efficient,  and  ec- 
onomical administration  and  to  eliminate 
duplication; 

"(6)  the  presentation  and  Justification  of 
the  positions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(7)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  the  President,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"(e)  After  first  Informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
assign  such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Officers  of 
the  Army  shall,  as  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, report  on  any  matter  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Under  Secretary,  or  any  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  members  of  the 
Aims  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  title 
of  any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  not  prescribed  by  law. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  this  title. 
"I  M14,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  Department  of  the 
Army  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  con^st  of  the  following: 
"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
"(2)  The   Assistant   Secretaries   of   the 
Army. 
"(3)  The  Iim>ector  General  of  the  Army. 
"(4)   The   Army   Reserve   Forces   Policy 
Committee. 

"(S)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  establish  or  des- 
ignate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU 
ensure  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  does  not  duplicate  specific  func- 
ttons  for  which  the  Secretary  has  assigned 
lesponsiblUty  to  the  Army  Staff. 

"(d)  The  total  number  of  military  and  cl- 
vlUan  personnel  aolgned  or  detailed  to  per- 


manent duty  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  not  exceed  318.  However, 
such  llmlUtlon  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

"B3015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  prescribe. 
"S3016.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Armr  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  are  five  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  In  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(bKl)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

"(3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  relating  to 
programs  for  conservation  and  development 
of  the  national  water  resources  including 
flood  control,  navigation,  shore  protection, 
and  related  purposes.". 

(3)  Section  3017  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Chapter  303  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  3019. 

(5)  Chapter  303  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  3017  the  following  new 
section: 
"•3018.  Inspector  General  of  the  Army:  detail; 

duties 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  an  Inspector  General  of 
the  Army  who  shall  be  detailed  to  such  posi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  from  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Army.  An  officer  may 
not  be  detailed  to  such  position  for  a  tour  of 
duty  of  more  than  four  years,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  extend  such  a  tour  of 
duty  if  he  makes  a  special  finding  that  the 
extension  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General,  when  directed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  discipline, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  the  Army  and 
shall  perform  any  other  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

"(c)  The  Inspector  General  shall  periodi- 
cally propose  programs  of  inspections  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  shall  recommend 
additional  Inspections  and  investigations  as 
may  appear  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have 
such  deputies  and  assistants  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  prescribe.  Each  such 
deputy  and  assistant  shall  be  an  officer  de- 


taUed  by  the  Secretary  to  that  positton 
from  the  officers  of  the  Army  for  a  tour  of 
duty  of  not  more  than  four  years,  under  a 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

(6KA)  Section  303S  U  redesignated  ■>  Mo- 
tion 3019,  is  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  303,  and  Is  inserted  immediately 
after  section  3018. 

(B)  Section  3019  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "office"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office"; 

(H)  by  inserting  "and  the  moblllzatkm 
preparedness"  after  "reserve  components"; 
and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "Cniief  of  Staff  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  re- 
serve affairs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff";  and 

(11)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon. 

(b)  CoHPORMiNo  Amendments.— (1)  Such 
chapter  is  further  amendeu  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  3010  and  3011  as  sections  3011 
and  3012,  respectively. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec. 

"3011.  Organization. 
"3012.  Department  of  the  Army:  seal. 
"3013.  Secretary  of  the  Army:  appointment; 

powers  and  duties:  delegation 
authority. 
"3014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
"3016.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 
"3016.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army: 
appointment;      powers      and 
duties. 
"3017.  Secretary  of  the  Army:  successors  to 

duties. 
"3018.    Inspector    General    of    the    Army: 

detail:  duties. 
"3019.  Reserve  components  of  Army:  poli- 
cies and  regulations  for  govern- 
ment of.". 
(3)  Section  175(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3033"  and  "8033"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3019"  and  "8019",  respectively. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3014(d)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30, 1988. 

SEC  Ml.  THE  ARMY  STAFF 

(a)  Composition  of  the  Army  Staff.— Sec- 
tion 3031  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3031.  The  Army  Staff:  composition;  assignment 

and  detail  of  members  of  Army  and  cWillans 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Army  Staff  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Army  Staff  shall  consist  of  the 
followlnr 

"(DTheChief  of  Staff. 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  Chief  of  Engineers. 

"(6)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

"(7)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army. 

"(8)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army. 

"(9)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve. 
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"(10)  other  memben  of  the  Army  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  Army  Staff. 

"(11)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  assigned  or  detaUed  to  the  Army 
Staff. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Army  Staff  shall  be  or- 
ganized in  such  manner,  and  Its  members 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  lutve  such 
titles,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  A 
part  of  the  Army  Staff  may  be  designated  as 
the  Army  Oeneral  Staff. 

"(dXl)  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  to  the  Army  Staff  may  not 
exceed  2.729.  Such  limitation  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  1,825  officers  of  the 
Army  may  be  assigned  or  detaUed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Staff.  Of  such 
ntmiber,  not  more  than  1,000  may  be  de- 
tailed or  assigned  to  duty  on  or  with  the 
Army  Oener&l  Staff.  However,  such  limita- 
tions do  not  apply  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress, 
or  whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  increase  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Staff  or  on  or  with 
the  Army  General  Staff.". 

(b)  Thz  AMfT  Statt  Oenxrai.  Dums.— 
Section  3032  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  l>efore 
the  period  ",  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "direction  and  control 
of  the  Secretary"  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  training,  serving, 
mobilizing,  and  demobilizing"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(including  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 
ing, mobilizing,  demobilizing,  administering, 
and  maintaining";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  military  oper- 
ations" in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  support  military  operations  by 
combatant  commands";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S  3032.  The  Army  Staff:  general  duties". 

(c)  C^RiEP  or  Staft.— Section  3034  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  3033  and  (as  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended— 

(1)  in  sul>section  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Chief  of  Staff 
shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There  is  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "national  emergency, 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December 
31.  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
■nd  subject  to  section  3013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  shaU— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Army  Staff; 

"(2)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Army  Staff  to  the  Secretary 
and  advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to 
such  plans  and  recommendations; 


"(3)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Army  Staff  by  the  Secre- 
tary, act  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  them  into  effect; 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Army  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines; 

"(5)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 

"(6)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  Informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"(7)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"(e)  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff  under  section 
151  of  this  title.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§3033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment:  term  of 
office;  powers  and  duties". 

(d)  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.— Section  3035  is 
redesignated  as  section  3034  and  (as  redesig- 
nated) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  general  officers  of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  general 
without  vacating  his  regular  or  reserve 
grade."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Staff  or  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff— 

"(1)  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity ceases;  or 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  is  absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent directs  otherwise,  the  most  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  Army  In  the  Army  Staff  who  is 
not  absent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  re- 
stricted in  performance  of  duty  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a 
successor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  is  appointed  or  until  the  ab- 
sence or  dlsabUity  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  ceases,  whichever  occtirs 
first.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

**§  3034.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment;  powers 
and  duties;  succession  to  duties  of  Chief  of 
StafT. 

(e)  Deputy  CniErs  of  Staff.— Chapter  30S 

is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 3034  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (d)) 
the  following  new  section: 

"§3035.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  detail 

"The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  As- 
sistant Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  general  offi- 
cers detailed  to  those  positions.". 

(f)  Relocation  of  Sections.— (1)  Chapter 
305  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3037  the  following  new  section: 


"iSOW.  Ofrice  of  krmj  Rcsmc: 
Chief 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  ezeeuttre  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Office  of  the 
Army  Reaerve  which  is  headed  by  a  chief 
who  Is  the  advlaer  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
Army  Reaerve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ahmll  appoint  the 
Chief  of  Army  Reserve  from  offloers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on 
active  duty  under  section  366  of  this  title, 
who— 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Army  Reaerve; 

"(2)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shaU  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  major 
general  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3039  (as  re- 
designated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  3036  and 
3039"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3036". 

(g)  CoNFORMmo  AlfKNDifKNT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  305 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"3031.  The  Army  Staff:  composition;  assign- 
ment and  detail  of  members  of 
Army  and  civilians. 
"3032.  The  Army  Staff:  general  duties. 
"3033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment:  term  of 

office;  powers  and  duties. 
"3034.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment; 
powers  and  duties;  succession 
to  duties  of  Chief  of  Staff. 
"3035.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detaU. 
"3036.    Chiefs   of   branches:    m>pointment; 

duties. 
"3037.  Judge  Advocate  General,  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General,  and 
general  officers  of  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps:  appoint- 
ment; duties. 
"3038.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 

of  Chief. 
"3039.    Deputy    and    assistant    chiefs    of 

branches. 
"3040.  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bureau:  ap- 
pointment; acting  chief.", 
(h)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3031(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section).  shaU  be  effective 
after  September  30. 1988. 

SEC  tn.  COMMANDS 

Section  3074(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  after  "by 
law". 

TITLE  III— NAVY 

SEC  Ml.  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  NAVY 

(a)  Organization.— (1)  Chapter  503  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  section  5011— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences;  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§  son.  Organisation"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  sections  5012  and  5013; 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  section  5011  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 


"•  SOU  DcpartMcat  of  the  Navy:  smI 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  a 
seal  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
design  of  the  seal  must  be  approved  by  the 
President.  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of 
theseaL 

"•BtlS.  Secfctaiy  of  the  Navy:  appotatatent; 
powers  and  duties;  delegation  authority 
"(a)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ap- 
pointed from  civiUan  life  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  A  person  may  not 
be  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
within  five  years  after  relief  from  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a  regular 
component  of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  responsible  for  and 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  In- 
cluding the  following: 
"(1)  Recruiting. 
"(2)  Organizing. 
"(3)  Supplying. 

"(4)  Equipping  (including  research  and  de- 
velopment). 
"(5)  Training. 
"(6)  Servicing. 
"(7)  Mobilizing. 
"(8)  Demobilizing. 
"(9)  Administering. 
"(10)  Maintaining. 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment. 

"(12)  The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (11). 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  also  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  f or— 

"(1)  the  functioning  and  efficiency  of  the 
Deputment  of  the  Navr. 

"(2)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  that 
are  fully  consistent  with  national  security 
objectives  and  poUdes  established  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(3)  the  effective  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions and  insteuctions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  so  as  to  fulfill  (to  the 
iw*g<miifn  extent  practicable)  the  current 
and  future  operatlomd  requirements  of  the 
imlfled  and  specified  combatant  commands; 
"(5)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  other  military  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  more  effective,  efficient,  and  ec- 
onomical administration  and  to  eliminate 
duplication: 

"(«)  the  preaenUtion  and  Justification  of 
the  positions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies  of 
the  Depvtment  of  Defense;  and 

"(7)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
in«nt  of  the  Navy. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
pnacribed  by  Uw,  the  President,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"(e)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 


make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  be 
considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  assign 
such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
he  considers  appropriate  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Navy.  Offloers  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  shall,  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary,  report  on  any  matter  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  or  any  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  title 
of  any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  not  prescribed  by  law. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  this  tlUe. 

"§  5013a.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  powers  with  re- 
spect to  Coast  Guard 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy  under  section  3  of 
title  14,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the 
same  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  as  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  so 
operating. 

"(b)  While  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard  is  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
may  order  changes  in  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations to  make  them  uniform,  to  the  extent 
he  considers  advisable,  with  Navy  oper- 
ations. 
"«  5014.  Office  of  the  SecrcUry  of  the  Navy 

"(a)  There  Is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  consist  of  the  followlnr 
"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"(2)    The    Assistant    Secretaries    of    the 
Navy. 
"(3)  The  Naval  Inspector  Oeneral. 
"(4)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 
"(5)  The  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of  the 
Navy. 

"(6)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  esUbllsh  or  des- 
il^te. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
ensure  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  does  not  duplicate  specific  func- 
tions for  which  the  Secretary  has  assigned 
responsibility  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  or  to  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps. 

"(d)  The  total  niunber  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  not  exceed  685.  However, 
such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  durbig  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

"§5015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe. 
"iSOlS.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  are  four  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 


They  shall  be  appointed  from  drlllan  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(bXl)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exerdae  such 
powers  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overaU  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reaerve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"§5017.   Secrctaiy   of  the  Navr  successors  to 
duties 

"If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dies,  resigns, 
is  removed  from  office,  Is  absent,  or  is  dis- 
abled, the  person  who  Is  highest  on  the  fol- 
lowing list  and  who  is  not  absent  or  disabled 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
until  the  President,  under  section  3347  of 
title  5.  directs  another  person  to  perform 
those  duties  or  until  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity ceases: 

"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(4)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.". 

(2KA)  Section  5088  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 5018.  is  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  503,  and  is  inserted  immediately 
after  section  5017. 

(B)  Section  5018  (as  redesignated  by  sul>- 
paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations" in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  Navy". 

(b)  Redbsignatioh  or  Sections.— Sections 
5150,  5151,  5152,  and  5153  are  redesignated 
as  sections  5019,  5020.  5021.  and  5022.  re- 
spectively, are  transferred  to  and  made  a 
part  of  chapter  503,  and  are  Inserted  in  nu- 
merical sequence  Immediately  after  section 
5018  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (aK2)  of 
this  section). 

(C)  TlCHinCAL    AND    CONFORMIMa    AMZND- 

MINTS.— (1)  Section  5021  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  5151"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  5030". 
(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5022  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "claim  proceed- 
ing" and  inserting  in  ilea  thereof  "claim, 
proceeding,". 

(3)  Chapters  505  and  507  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  C  and  the  beginning  of  part 
I  of  such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  items  relating  to  chapters  505 
and  507. 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  508  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"5011.  Organization. 

"5012.  Department  of  the  Navy:  seal. 

"5013.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  appointment; 
powers  and  duties;  delegation 
authority. 

"6013a.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  powers  with 
respect  to  Coast  Ouard. 

"6014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"6016.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 

"6016.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 

"5017.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  sucoeaaors  to 
duties. 
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Naval  Inspector  General:  detail; 
duties. 

"MM.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  Chief:  ap- 
pointment, term,  emoluments; 
Assistant  Chief;  succession  to 
duties. 

"Mao.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  duties. 

"M31.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  appropria- 
tions; time  limit. 

"6022.  Naval  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee.". 

(6)  Chapter  513  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  513— BUREAUS;  OFFICE  OF  THE 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL"; 

(B)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  5150,  5151.  5152,  and  5153;  and 

(ii)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  5155  as  5150;  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  5155  as  sec- 
tion 5150. 

(7)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  C  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  513 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"513.  Bureaus:  Office  of  the  Judge 

Advocate  General 5131". 

(8)  Chapter  661  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesigmating  sections  7861  and 
7862  as  sections  7862  and  7863.  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec. 

"7861.  Custody  of  departmental  records  and 
property. 

"7862.  Accounts  of  paymasters  of  lost  or 
captured  naval  vessels. 

"7863.  Disbursements  by  order  of  command- 
ing officer. 

"§7861.  Custody  of  deputmenUl  records  and 
property 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  custody 
and  charge  of  all  books,  records,  papers,  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  and  other  property  under 
the  lawful  control  of  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.". 

(d)  Ettective  Date.— The  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  section  5014(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(aXl)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30.  1988. 

8EC.  302.  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPER- 
ATIONa 

(a)  Ih  General.- Part  I  of  subtitle  C  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  chapter  509;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  chapter  503  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  505— OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF 
NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

"Sec. 

"Msi.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

"M32.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations: general  duties. 

"5033.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  appoint- 
ment: term  of  office:  powers 
and  duties. 

"M34.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  retire- 
ment. 

"5035.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties; 
succession  to  duties  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

"50M.  D^uty  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations: 
detail;  duties. 


"M37.  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations: 
detail;  duties. 

"B  5«31.  Offlce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperatloM 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  an  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibUities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Naval  Operations,  as  prescril>ed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(5)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy. 

"(6)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

"(7)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy. 

"(8)  Other  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(9)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(c)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  shall  be  organized  in  such 
manner,  and  its  members  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  have  such  titles,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(dXl)  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  may  not  exceed  1,725. 
Such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  1,300  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  However, 
such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress,  or  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"i  5032.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUoiu: 
genenU  duties 

"(a)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations shall  furnish  professional  assist- 
ance to  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(b)  Under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shaU- 

"(1)  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  such  recniiting,  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping  (including  research 
and  development),  training,  servicing,  mobi- 
lizing, demobilizing,  administering,  and 
maintaining  of  the  Navy,  as  will  assist  in  the 
execution  of  any  power,  duty,  or  function  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations; 

"(2)  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  and  its  preparation  to 
support  military  operations  by  combatant 
commands; 

"(3)  prepare  detailed  instructions  for  the 
execution  of  approved  plans  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  those  plans  and  instruc- 
tions; 

"(4)  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  coordinating 
the  actions  of  all  organizations  of  the  Navy; 
and 


"(5)  perform  such  other  duties,  not  other- 
wise assigned  by  law,  as  may  be  preacrlbed 
by  the  Secretary. 


"S6033.  Chief  of  Naval  OpcratioM: 
tcm  of  ofllee;  powers  and  datki 

"(a)  There  la  a  Chief  of  Naval  Opeimtkma 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  from  officers  on  the 
active-duty  list  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  who 
are  eligible  to  command  at  sea  and  who  hold 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or  above.  He 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  In 
time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress,  he  may  be  reappoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four  yean. 

"(b)  The  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  while 
so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  admiral  without 
vacating  his  regular  or  reserve  grade.  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  takes  precedence  above  all  other 
officers  of  the  naval  service. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  5013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  performs  his 
duties  under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Oi>erations  shall— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations; 

"(2)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations to  the  Secretary  and  advise  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  such  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations; 

"(3)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  by  the  Secretary,  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  them 
into  effect; 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corpa 
as  the  Secretary  determines; 

"(5)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 

"(6)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  and 

"(7)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"(e)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
under  section  151  of  this  title. 

"§  5034.  Chief  of  Naval  OpcratioiiK  KtitcaMiit 

"An  officer  who  is  retired  while  serving  aa 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  or  who,  after 
serving  at  least  two  and  one-half  years  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  retired  after 
completion  of  that  service  while  serving  in  a 
lower  grade  than  admiral,  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the 
grade  of  admiral.  The  retired  pay  of  such  an 
officer  shall  be  computed  at  the  highest 
rates  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him  while  he 
served  in  that  office. 


"ISM5.  Vice  Chkf  of  Naval  OpeiatioM:  appolat- 
neat;  powers  and  dutica;  mee«Mtoa  to  duties  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Opeiatioiu 
"(a)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
atlona  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  officers  on  the  active-duty  list  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  serving  In  grades  above  cap- 
tain and  eligible  to  command  at  sea. 

"(b)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  admiral 
without  vacating  his  regular  or  reserve 
grade. 

"(c)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  such  authority  and  duties  with  resi>ect 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  delegate  to 
or  prescribe  for  him.  Orders  Issued  by  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  perform- 
ing such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

"(d)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations— 

"(1)  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed or  the  absence  or  disability  ceases; 
or 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is  absent  or 
disabled,  unless  the  President  directs  other- 
wise, the  most  senior  officer  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  is  not 
absent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty  sliall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
untU  a  successor  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations or  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
is  appointed  or  until  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ceases,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

"SSOSS.    Deputy    Chiefii    of   Naval    Operatloni: 
detail:  duties 

"(a)  There  are  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  not  more  than  four 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations,  detailed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  officers 
on  the  active-duty  list  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy  serving  In  grades  above  captain. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations are  charged,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with  the 
execution  of  the  functions  of  their  respec- 
tive divisions.  Orders  issued  by  the  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing 
the  duties  assigned  them  are  considered  as 
coming  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
"16037.  Assistaiit  Chiefs  of  Naval  OperatloitK 
detail;  duties 

"(a)  There  are  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  not  more  than  three 
Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations,  de- 
taUed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  of- 
ficers on  the  active-duty  list  in  the  line  of 
the  Navy  and  officers  on  the  active-duty  list 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  prescribes.". 

(b)  CoMTOuaiio  AMKumfraTS.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  C 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
title are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  chapter  509  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"iW.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opcr- 

„ 5081". 


(c)  EFfgfiiva  Dan.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  In  section  SOSKd)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  of  this  secUon),  shaU  be  effective 
after  September  SO,  1988. 

SEC  tn.  HEADQUAVRRS,  MABINE  CORPS 

(a)  IM  OKinRAL.— Chapter  615  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  516-HEADQUARTERS,  MARINE 
CORPS 

"Sec. 

"5201.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corpa. 

"5202.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps:  general 

duties. 
"6203.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps: 
appointment;  term  of  office: 
powers  and  duties. 
"5204.  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps:     appointment;     powers 
and  duties:  succession  to  duties 
of  Commandant. 
"•5201.  Headquaitcn,  Marine  Corps 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  a  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps,  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
ShaU  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"(5)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

"(6)  Other  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps. 

"(7)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Headquar- 
ters, Marine  Corps. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps,  shall  be  organized  in  such  maimer, 
and  its  members  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  have  such  titles,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe. 

"(dKl)  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  Headquarters. 
Marine  Corps,  shall  not  exceed  428.  Such 
limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  326  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Head- 
quarters, Marine  Corps.  However,  such  limi- 
tation does  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress,  or  whenever  the  President  finds 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps. 
"15202.    Headquarters,    Marine    CorpK    general 

duties 

"(a)  The  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
shall  furnish  professional  assistance  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(b)  Under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Headquarters.  Marine  Corps,  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  such  recruiting,  orga- 
nizing, supplying,  equipping  (Including  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 


ing, mobilizing,  demobilizing,  administering, 
and  maintaining  of  the  Marine  Corpo.  M 
will  assist  in  the  execution  of  any  power, 
duty,  or  function  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commandant: 

"(2)  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Its  prepaid- 
tion  to  support  military  operations  by  com- 
batant commanders; 

"(8)  prepare  detailed  Instructions  for  the 
execution  of  approved  plans  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  those  plans  and  instruc- 
tions; 

"(4)  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commandant  in  coordinating  the  action  of 
all  organizations  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  duties,  not  other- 
wise assigned  by  law,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"•5203.  Ommandant  of  the  Marine  Cot^k  a#> 
pointmenl:  term  of  office;  powers  and  dutlet 
"(a)  There  is  a  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commandant  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  four  years  from  officers  on 
the  active-duty  list  of  the  Marine  Corps  not 
below  the  grade  of  colonel.  He  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  In  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress,  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  four  years. 

"(b)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of 
general  without  vacating  his  regular  or  re- 
serve grade. 

"(c)  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while  serving 
as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
who,  after  serving  at  least  two  and  one-half 
years  as  Commandant,  Is  retired  after  com- 
pletion of  that  service  while  serving  in  a 
lower  grade  than  general,  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the 
grade  of  general.  The  retired  pay  of  such  an 
officer  shall  be  computed  at  the  highest 
rates  of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him  while  he 
served  in  that  office. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  5013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Commandant  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Conunandant  shall— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps; 

"(2)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps,  to 
the  Secretary,  and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
regard  to  such  plans  and  recommendations; 

"(3)  after  approval  of  the  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps,  by  the  Secretary,  act  aa  the  agent  of 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  them  into  effect; 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  0  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy 
as  the  Secretary  determines; 

"(6)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 

"(6)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"(7)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"(f)  The  Commandant  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  section 
151  of  this  UUe. 
tOH.  AMbtaat  ConuMiMiaBt  of  the  Marine 

CorpK  appoiatacnt;  powen  and  dutica;  luccca- 

■ion  to  dutlca  of  Conmaadant 

"(a)  There  is  an  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  officers  on  the  active-duty 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps  not  restricted  in 
the  performance  of  duty. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  while  so  serving,  has  the 
grade  of  general  without  vacating  his  regu- 
lar or  reserve  grade. 

"(c)  The  Assistant  Commandant  has  such 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Marine  Corps  as  the  Commandant,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may 
delegate  to  or  prescribe  for  him.  Orders 
issued  by  the  Assistant  Commandant  in  per- 
forming such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  issued  by  the  Commandant. 

"(d)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Com- 
mandant— 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Commandant  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed or  the  absence  or  disability  ceases; 
or 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  or  the  Assistant  Commandant  is 
absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  President  di- 
rects otherwise,  the  most  senior  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps,  who  is  not  alisent  or  disabled 
and  who  is  not  restricted  in  performance  of 
duty  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mandant untU  a  successor  to  the  Conunan- 
dant  or  the  Assistant  Commandant  is  ap- 
pointed or  until  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Commandant  or  Assistant  Commandant 
ceases,  whichever  occurs  first.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiifG  Amxhdioents.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  begiiming  of  subtitle  C 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
title are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  515  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SIS.  Headquarten.  Marine  Corps 5201". 

(c)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  5201(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30,  1988. 

SEC  3M.  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NAVY 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subtitle  C  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  515  the 
following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTER  518— COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
"Sec. 

"5241.  Department  of  the  Navy:  composi- 
tion. 
"5242.   United   States   Navy:    composition; 

functions. 
"5243.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  composi- 
tion; functions. 
"0  5241.  Department  of  the  Navy:  compoaition 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 


"(3)  The  Headquarters,  Marine  Corpa. 
"(4)  The  entire  operating  forces,  including 
naval  aviation,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  reserve  components  of  those  operating 
forces. 

"(5)  All  field  activities,  headquarters, 
forces,  bases,  installations,  activities,  and 
functions  imder  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(6)  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  when 
it  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 
"8  5242.  United  States  Navy:  composition;  func- 
tions 

"(a)  The  Navy,  within  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  includes.  In  general,  naval  combat 
and  service  forces  and  such  aviation  as  may 
be  organic  therein.  The  Navy  shall  be  orga- 
nized, trained,  and  equipped  primarily  for 
prompt  and  sustained  combat  incident  to 
operations  at  sea.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  naval  forces  necessary  for 
the  effective  prosecution  of  war  except  as 
otherwise  assigned  and  is  generally  respon- 
sible for  naval  reconnaissance,  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  and  protection  of  shipping. 

"(b)  All  naval  aviation  shall  be  integrated 
with  the  naval  service  as  part  thereof  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Naval  aviation 
consists  of  combat  and  service  and  training 
forces,  and  Includes  land-based  naval  avia- 
tion, air  transport  essential  for  naval  oper- 
ations, all  air  weapons  and  air  techniques  in- 
volved in  the  operations  and  activities  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  entire  remainder  of  the  aero- 
nautical organization  of  the  Navy,  together 
with  the  personnel  necessary  therefor. 

"(c)  The  Navy  shall  develop  aircraft, 
weapons,  tactics,  technique,  organization, 
and  equipment  of  naval  combat  and  service 
elements.  Matters  of  Joint  concern  as  to 
these  functions  shall  be  coordinated  be- 
tween the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Navy. 

"(d)  The  Navy  is  responsible,  in  accord- 
ance with  integrated  Joint  mobilization 
plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peacetime 
components  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  war. 

"8  5243.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  composition; 
functions 

"(a)  The  Marine  Corps,  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  shall  be  so  organized 
as  to  include  not  less  than  three  combat  di- 
visions and  three  air  wings,  and  such  other 
land  combat,  aviation,  and  other  services  as 
may  be  organic  therein.  The  Marine  Corps 
shall  be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
provide  fleet  marine  forces  of  combined 
arms,  together  with  supporting  air  compo- 
nents, for  service  with  the  fleet  in  the  sei- 
zure or  defense  of  advanced  naval  bases  and 
for  the  conduct  of  such  land  operations  as 
may  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
naval  campaign.  In  addition,  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  provide  detachments  and  orga- 
nizations for  service  on  armed  vessels  of  the 
Navy,  shall  provide  security  detachments 
for  the  protection  of  naval  property  at 
naval  stations  and  bases,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  may 
direct.  However,  these  additional  duties  may 
not  detract  from  or  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ations for  which  the  Marine  Corps  is  pri- 
marily organized. 

"(b)  The  Marine  Corps  shall  develop,  in 
coordination  with  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  those  phases  of  amphibious  oper- 
ations that  pertain  to  the  tactics,  technique, 
and  equipment  used  by  landing  forces. 

"(c)  The  Marine  Corps  is  responsible,  in 
accordance  with  integrated  Joint  mobiliza- 
tion plans,  for  the  expansion  of  peacetime 


components  of  the  Marine  Coips  to  meet 
the  needs  of  war.". 

(b)  CoNToumio  Aimnnfiim.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  sulrtttle  C 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
titie  are  each  amended  by  inaoting  after 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  515  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"518.  CompoaitioB  of  the  DcpaitaMiU  of 

the  Na»y 6341". 

TITLE  rV— AIR  FORCE 

SBC  Ml.  bBPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  803  Is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  sections  8012,  801S, 
and  8014  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
following: 

"B  8013.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  appointment; 

powers  and  duties;  delegation  anthortty 

"(a)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  A  person  may 
not  be  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  within  five  years  after  relief  from 
active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a 
regular  component  of  an  armed  force. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  for 
and  has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct 
all  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  including  the  following: 

"(1)  Recruiting. 

"(2)  Organizing. 

"(3)  Supplying. 

"(4)  Equipping  (including  research  and  de- 
velopment). 

"(5)  Training. 

"(6)  Servicing. 

"(7)  Mobilizing. 

"(8)  Demobilizing. 

"(9)  Administering. 

"(10)  Maintaining. 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment. 

"(12)  The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (11). 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  also  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  f or— 

"(1)  the  functioning  and  efficiency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

"(2)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
that  are  fully  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity objectives  and  policies  established  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(3)  the  effective  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions and  instructions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force; 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  so  as  to  ftilfill  (to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable)  the  cur- 
rent and  future  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands; 

"(5)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  other  military  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  for  more  effective,  efficient,  and 


economkal  adhnlnistratlon  and  to  eliminate 
dupUoation; 

"(6)  the  mesentatlon  and  justification  of 
tbe  positioiis  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(7)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  InteUigenoe  activities  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Air  Force. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force  Is  also 
responsible  for  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(e)  After  first  Informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force  may 
assign  such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Air  Force  shall,  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary,  report  on  any  matter  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  or  any  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  memliers  of  the  Air 
Force  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  tlUe 
of  any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  not  prescribed  by  law. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  this  tlUe. 

"08014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shaU  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(3)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(4)  The  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

"(5)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  establish  or 
designate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
ensure  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  does  not  duplicate  specific 
functions  for  which  the  Secretary  has  as- 
signed responsibility  to  the  Air  Staff. 

"(d)  The  total  number  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  not  exceed  258.  How- 
ever, such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time 
of  war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

"88015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  Is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  ^pointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exerdse  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  prescribe. 
"88014.  AssUtant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force: 
appointment;  powers  and  duties 
"(a)  There  are  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Force  In  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  They  shall  be  appointed  from  ci- 
vilian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


Assistant  Secretaries  shaU 
duties  and  ezerdae  such 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


"(bXl)  The 
perform  such 
powers  as  the 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shaU 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.". 

(2)  Section  8017  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 

followinr 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  In  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Chapter  803  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  8019. 

(4)  Chapter  803  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  8017  the  following  new 
section: 

"8  8018.   Inspector  General   of  the   Air   Force 

detail;  duties 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Office  of  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  an  Inspector  General 
of  the  Air  Force  who  shall  be  detaUed  to 
such  position  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  from  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 
An  officer  may  not  be  detailed  to  such  posi- 
tion for  a  tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four 
years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  extend 
such  a  tour  of  duty  if  he  makes  a  special 
finding  that  the  extension  Is  necessary  In 
the  public  interest. 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General,  when  directed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shall 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  discipline, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  the  Air  Force 
and  shall  perform  any  other  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff. 

"(c)  The  Inspector  General  shall  periodi- 
cally propose  programs  of  inspections  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  shall  recom- 
mend additional  Inspections  and  investiga- 
tions as  may  appear  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have 
such  deputies  and  assistants  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  prescribe.  Each 
such  deputy  and  assistant  shall  be  an  officer 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  to  that  position 
from  the  officers  of  the  Air  Force  for  a  tour 
of  duty  of  not  more  than  four  years,  under  a 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

(5XA)  Section  8033  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 8019,  U  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  803,  and  is  Inserted  immediately 
after  section  8018. 

(B)  Section  8019  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "and  the  mobilization  pre- 
paredness" after  "reserve  components";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Chief  of  Staff,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  re- 
serve affatn"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff; 

(11)  in  subsection  (b).  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  in  clause  (2);  and 

(iU)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 
"8  8019.  Rcacrre  eomponenU  of  Air  Force  poli- 
cies and  regulations  for  (ovemment  of;  ftanc- 
tions  of  National  Guard  Bureau  with  respect  to 
Air  NaUonal  GuaH". 

(b)  CoHroRMiHO  AmNDMSNTS.— (1)  Such 
chapter  Is  further  amended  by  redesignat- 


ing sections  8010  and  8011  as  sections  8011 
and  8012.  respectively. 

(2)  The  table  of  secttons  at  tbe  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  ameniled  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec. 

"8011.  Organisation. 

"8012.  Department  of  tbe  Air  Force:  seaL 
"8013.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties;  dele- 
gi^on  authority. 
"8014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force. 
"8015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 
"8018.    Assistant   Secretaries   of   the   Air 
Force:     appointment;    powers 
and  duties. 
"8017.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  suooeasofs 

to  duties. 
"8018.  Inspector  General  of  tbe  Air  Force: 

detail;  duties. 
"8019.  Reserve  components  of  Air  Force: 
policies    and    regulatlms    for 
government   of;   functions   of 
National  Guard  Bureau  with 
respect      to      Air      National 
Guard.", 
(c)  Errfiivs  Dati.— The  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  8014(d)  of  tiUe   10. 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30. 1988. 

SEC  4M.  THE  AIR  STAFF 

(a)  CoMTOsinoN  or  the  An  Staff.— Sec- 
tion 8031  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"88031.  The  Air  Staff:  composition;  amignment 

and  detail  of  mcmbcn  of  Air  Force  and  civil- 


"(a)  There  Is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Depwtment  of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  Staff  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  In  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Air  Staff  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  The  Chief  of  Staff. 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(6)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Air  Force. 

"(7)  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(8)  Other  members  of  the  Air  Force  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  Air  Staff. 

"(9)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  assigned  or  detaUed  to  the  Air 
Staff. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Air  Staff  shall  be  orga- 
nized In  such  manner,  and  Its  members  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  have  such  tiUes,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(dXl)  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  to  the  Air  Staff  may  not 
exceed  3,354.  Such  llmlUtion  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  1,575  officers  of  the 
Air  Force  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  In  tbe  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Staff. 
However,  such  llmlUtion  does  not  apply  In 
time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress,  or  whenever  the 
President  finds  that  it  is  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  increase  the  number  of  officers  In 
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the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


"9  8*33.  Chief  of  StafK  appointment;  term  of       "(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  See- 
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the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Air  Staff.". 

(b)  The  An  Statt  OKimAL  Dums.— Sec- 
tion 8032  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  "of  the 
Air  Force"  after  "Chief  of  Staff': 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Under  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the": 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  training,  serving, 
mobilizing,  and  demobilizing"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(including  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 
ing, mobilizing,  demobilizing,  administering, 
and  maintaining":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  military  oper- 
ations" In  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  support  military  operations  by 
combatant  commands":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"•  M32.  The  Air  Staffi  gcMral  dvtka". 

(c)  CRizr  OP  Statp.— Section  8034  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  8033  and  (as  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Chief  of  Staff 
shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There  Is  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December 
31,  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  ESxcept  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  8013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Air  Staff: 

"(3)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Air  Staff  to  the  Secretary  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  such 
idans  and  recommendations: 

"(3)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Air  Staff  by  the  Secre- 
tary, act  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  them  into  effect: 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Air  Force  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines: 

"(5)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law: 

"(6)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  Informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  and 

"(7)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Presidents  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(e)  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  section 
ISl  of  this  UUe.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng: 


"I8«S3.  Chief  of  Staff:  appoiBtaMat;  tern  of 
office;  powen  aad  dntiea". 

(d)  Vies  Cmxr  or  Statt.— Section  8035  Is 
redesignated  as  section  8034  and  (as  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"(b)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of 
general  without  vacating  his  regular  or  re- 
serve grade.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c>: 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c): 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  (as  re- 
designated by  clause  (3))  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Staff  or  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staf  f- 

"(1)  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  shaU  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity ceases:  or 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  is  absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent directs  otherwise,  the  most  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  Air  F^rce  in  the  Air  Staff  who  is 
not  absent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  re- 
stricted in  performance  of  duty  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a 
successor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  is  appointed  or  until  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  ceases,  whichever  occurs 
first.":  and 

(5)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
heading: 

"§  8034.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment;  powen 
and  duties;  succeaaion  to  dutiea  of  Chief  of 
StafT. 

(e)  DzpxTTY  Chiefs  of  Staff.— Chapter  805 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 8034  the  following  new  section: 
"§8035.   Deputy   Chiefs   of  Staff  and   Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detail 

"The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  As- 
sistant Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  general  offi- 
cers detailed  to  those  positions.". 

(f)  Judge  Advocate  General,  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General.— Section  8072  is 
redesignated  as  section  8037,  is  transferred 
to  and  made  a  part  of  chapter  805,  and  is  in- 
serted Immediately  after  section  8036. 

(g)  Office  of  the  air  Force  Reserve.— 
Chapter  805  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  8037  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  8038.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a 
chief  who  is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  on  Air  Force  Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  tills 
title,  who— 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Air  Force: 

"(2)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above:  and 


"(3)  have  been  reoonunended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reaerre  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed 
for  cause  at  any  time.  He  Is  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve 
grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of 
major  general  for  service  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.". 

(h)   CoNFORMnio   AMBnumrrs.— <1)   The 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  fh«pt*r 
805  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"8031.  The  Air  Staff:  composition:  assign- 
ment and  detail  of  members  of 
Air  Force  and  civilians. 
"8032.  The  Air  Staff:  general  duties. 
"8033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment:  term  of 

office:  powers  and  duties. 
"8034.   Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment: 
powers  and  duties:  succession 
to  duUes  of  Chief  of  Staff. 
"8035.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detaU. 
"8036.     Surgeon     General:     appointment: 

grade. 
"8037.    Judge    Advocate    General,    Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General:   ap- 
pointment: duties. 
"8038.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  ^polnt- 
ment  of  Chief.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  8036  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"appointment"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  807  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  8072. 

(i)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  8031(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30, 1988. 

SEC  Ml  COMMAhTDS 

Section  8074(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the". 

ITTLB  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC  Ml.  REDUCTION  IN  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO 
MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS  AC- 
TIVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  reduce  the  total  number  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  military  depart- 
ments and  in  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
batant commands  to  perform  management 
headquarters  activities  or  management 
headquarters  support  activities  by  a  number 
that  is  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
perform  such  activities  on  September  30, 
1985. 

(2)  In  computing  and  in  making  the  reduc- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  stiall  exclude  personnel  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  Staff,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  the  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Air  Staff  who  are  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  to  perform  man- 
agement headquarters  activities  or  manage- 
ment headquarters  support  activities. 

(b)  Allocation  of  Rkductiors  To  Be 
Made  bt  the  Sicrktart  of  Defense.— <1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  allocate  the 
reductions  required  under  subsection  (a) 
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among  manavement  headquarters  activities 
and  manaconent  beadquarten  suivort  ac- 
tivities In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Dei>artinent  of  De- 
fense. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consolidate 
and  eHinlnat.e  unnecessary  management 
headquarters  activities  and  management 
headquarters  support  activities. 

(e)  Pkohibrioii  AoAnrar  Certain  Actions 
To  AcHiKVB  RsDUcnoRS.— The  personnel  re- 
duction required  by  subsection  (a)  may  not 
be  aocompUahed  by  recategorlzlng  or  rede- 
fining duties,  functions,  offices,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

<d)  Adthoritt  of  Combatant  Commanders 
With  Reoard  to  Rductions.— In  the  case 
of  a  reduction  under  this  section  made  ap- 
plicable by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a 
unified  or  specified  combatant  command, 
the  commander  of  that  command,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  commanders  of  com- 
mands directly  subordinated  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  combatant  command,  shall 
determine  the  manner  In  which  the  reduc- 
tion shall  be  accomplished. 

(e)  PaoHiaiTioR  on  Future  Increase.— 
After  September  30,  1988,  the  number  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  activities  described  In  subsection 
(a)  may  not  be  bicreased  above  a  number 
that  is  10  percent  less  than  the  number  of 
such  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
form such  activities  on  September  30,  1985. 
The  limitation  provided  In  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

(f )  Detiwitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "management  headquarters 
activities"  and  "management  headquarters 
support  activities"  have  the  same  meanings 
prescribed  for  such  terms  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  5100.73  entitled  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Management  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Support  Activities,"  dated 
January  7, 1985. 

SBC  MX.  annual  report  ON  NATIONAL  SECURrfY 
STRATEGY 

(a)  Report  Requiremkht.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  each  year  a  comprehensive 
written  report  on  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  submit  such  report  on  the  same  date 
each  year  on  which  he  submits  the  budget 
to  Congress  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  Include— 

(Da  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  vital 
Interests,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world: 

(2)  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  policy,  worldwide 
commitments,  and  national  defense  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  necessary  to  deter 
aggression  and  to  implement  the  national 
security  strategy  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  short- 
term  and  long-term  uses  of  the  political, 
economic,  military,  and  other  elements  of 
the  national  power  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  or  promote  the  interests  and  achieve 
the  goals  and  objectives  referred  to  In  clause 

(1): 

(4)  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States,  Including  an  evaluation  of  the  bal- 
ance among  the  capabilities  of  all  elements 
of  the  national  power  of  the  United  States 


to  support  the  Implementation  of  the  na- 
tional security  strategr.  «nd 

(5)  such  other  pertinent  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  Inform  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  the  overall  foreign 
policy  strategy  and  military  strategy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  In  a  classified  and  an  un- 
classified form. 

SBC  !•>.  WAIVER  Of  CERTAIN  REPORTINC,  NOTtn- 
CATION,  AND  STUDY  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  In  Obherai Except  as  provided  in 

subsection  (b),  effective  on  January  1,  1987, 
any  provision  of  law  contained  In  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  In  any  other  provision  of  law  con- 
tained In  any  Act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  In  any  Act  making  appropriations  to  or 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  that  re- 
quires the  President  or  any  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  In  writing  any  report,  notification,  or 
study  to  Congress  or  to  any  committee  of 
Congress  shall  not  be  effective  to  the  extent 
that  such  provision  requires  the  submission 
In  writing  of  such  report,  notification,  or 
study. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  on  or  niter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  to  any  provision  of  law 
that  requires  the  submission  of  the  follow- 
ing reports,  notifications,  and  studies: 

(1)  The  annual  reports.  sUtements,  and 
recommendations  required  by  section  133(c) 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  military 
force  structure. 

(3)  The  reporto  required  by  subsection 
(bK5)  of  section  139  of  such  title  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104(6)  of  this  Act)  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (g)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

(4)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
142  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(1)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  readiness. 

(5)  The  reports  required  by  section  1464(c) 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  sutus  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

(6)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2208(k)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  working-capital  funds. 

(7)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2233a(aKl)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expend- 
itures and  contributions  for  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

(8)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2304(cK7)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use 
of  procurement  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures. 

(9)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
3306(hK3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  cancella- 
tion ceilings  in  certain  multiyear  contracU 

(10)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313(dK4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  subpoe- 
nas Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

(11)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
servicing  agreemenU 

(12)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  2357  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $50,000  entered  Into  by 


the  military  departmenU  for  reaearch  and 
development. 

(IS)  The  notlflcatloDS  required  by  section 
3S94(bX2)  of  such  Utle.  relating  to  oontraeU 
for  energy  or  fueL 

( 14)  The  annual  report  reqiUred  by  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names 
of  certain  employeea  and  former  employees 
of  defense  contractors. 

(15)  The  noUflcatlons  reqtilred  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  3401(bXl)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(eXl)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  secUon  2401(6X3)  of  such  Utle,  aU 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
menU 

(16)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (eXl)  of  secUon  3403  of  such  Utle  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(eX3)  of  such  secUon,  relating  to  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  guaran- 
tees. 

(17)  The  noUficaUons  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  secUon  3407(d)  of  such 
UUe,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  connee- 
Uon  with  NATO  cooperaUve  agreemenU 

(18)  The  annual  report  required  by  secUon 
3457(d)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  the  policy 
to  standardise  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  sUUoned  in  Europe  under 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty. 

(19)  The  reporU  required  by  subsecUon 
(a)  or  (e)  of  secUon  3663  of  stich  UUe  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsecUon  (b) 
of  such  secUin.  relating  to  certain  real 
property  tranaicUons. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  In  section 
2667a(bK  1 )  of  such  UUe.  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonezoeas  real  property. 

(31)  The  notlflcaUons  required  by  secUon 
3673(b)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  acqulsiUona 
of  Interests  in  land  for  more  than  1100.000. 

(22)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
3676(d)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  reducUons 
In  scope  and  Increases  In  cost  of  a  land  ae- 
qulslUon. 

(23)  The  notlflcaUons  and  submissions  re- 
quired by  section  2687(b)  of  such  UUe,  relat- 
ing to  base  closures  and  realignmenU 

(24)  The  annual  report  required  by  secUon 
2T79(bX4)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  ellmlnaUon  of 
certain  losses  caused  by  fluctuaUons  In  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  cotmtries. 

(25)  The  reporU  required  by  secUon  3780 
of  such  tlUe  (as  redesignated  by  secUon 
104(3)  of  this  Act),  reUtlng  to  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  certain  defense  articles. 

(36)  The  reporU  required  by  secUon 
3803(b)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  3803  of  such  UUe. 

(27)  The  reporU  required  by  secUon 
2804(b)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  military 
construcUon  projects  not  authorised  by  Uw. 

(38)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  section  2805(b)  of  such 
UUe,  relating  to  minor  construcUon  In  con- 
necUon  with  certain  relocations  of  acUvltles 
from  one  installation  to  another. 

(39)  The  reports  required  by  section 
3806(cX3)  of  such  UUe,  relating  to  contribu- 
Uons  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
Uon  Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notlflcaUons  required  by  subsec- 
Uon (b)  of  secUon  3807  of  such  title  and  the 
reporU  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
secUon.  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construcUon  design  In 
connecUon  with  military  construcUon  or 
military  family  housing  projecU 
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(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
3808(b)  of  such  ttUe.  relmttnc  to  military 
construction  projects  In  the  event  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(33)  The  Justifications  and  economic  anal- 
yses required  by  section  380IKaX4)  of  such 
title,  relatinc  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation  of 
certain  facilities. 

(33)  The  notifications  and  juxtificaUons 
required  by  section  3833(b)  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  disagreements  on  the  availability 
of  suitable  alternative  housing  at  locations 
in  the  United  States  where  family  housing 
is  proposed  to  be  constructed. 

(34)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2827(b)  of  such  titie,  relating  to  relocation 
of  military  family  housing  units. 

(35)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  3828(gX6KA)  of  such  titie.  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

(36)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2834(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of 
Department  of  State  housing  and  related 
services  by  Department  of  Defense  person- 
neL 

(37)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2853  of  such  tiUe. 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

(38)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2854(b)  of  such  titie,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

(39)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 2859  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  authorizations. 

(40)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2861(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  military  family 
housing  activities. 

(41)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(cK3)  of  such  titie  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  end  strength 
levels,  certain  other  manpower  require- 
ments, base  structures,  and  certain  require- 
ments for  and  information  on  officers. 

(42)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(dX2)  of  such  tiUe  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  aver- 
age student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(e)  of  such  titie  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  oper- 
ations and  maintenance. 

(44XA)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  by  section  2872  of  such  titie 
(as  redesignated  by  section  104(9)  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  weapons  development  and 
procurement  schedules,  including  the 
matter  required  by  section  53(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  (Control  Act  (95  Stat.  1524:  22 
V&C.  2795b(b»  to  be  included  in  such 
annual  reports. 

(B)  The  notifications  in  lieu  of  such  sup- 
plemental reports  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  2872. 

(45)  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  2873  of  such  title  (as  re- 
designated by  section  104(10)  of  this  Act). 

(46)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (dX3)  of  section  2874  of  such  tiUe  (as 
redesignated  by  section  104(11)  of  this  Act) 
and  reports  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  increases  in  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  costs  and  procure- 
ment unit  costs  of  certain  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs. 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(bX2)  of  such  titie.  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  naval  vessels  to  foreis^i  nations. 


(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  titie  10,  United  States  CMIe.  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(1)  of  titie  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

(50)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1975  (88  Stat. 
408:  SO  U.S.C.  App.  2403-l(e)),  relating  to 
the  export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and 
industrial  techniques. 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

(52)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
Stat.  678).  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(53)  The  reports  and  assessments  required 
by  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public  Law 
98-94;  97  SUt  693),  relating  to  certain  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  sjrstems. 

(54)  The  reports  required  by  section 
307(bX3)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  2515;  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a 
prohibition  on  contracting  out  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

(55)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(dXl)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1985  (98  SUt.  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  and  certain  aircraft  facilities  in 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

(56)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(dX2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  2575;  22 
UJS.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  sUtus  and 
cost  of  the  United  SUtes  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
certain  activities  of  other  NATO  members. 

(57)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1003  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (98  SUt.  2576;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note),  re- 
lating to  allied  contributions  to  the  common 
defense. 

(58)  The  aimual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  2580;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  note)),  re- 
lating to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antiballistic  missile  defense 
program. 

(59)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1501(c)  of  the  Department  of  I>efense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98 
SUt.  2626).  relating  to  transfers  of  amoimts 
of  authorizations. 

(60)  The  reports  required  by  section 
1536(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (98  SUt.  2633;  46 
U.S.C.  1120  note).  reUting  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

(61)  The  certification  required  by  section 
125(aXl)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99 
SUt.  601).  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  5-ton  truclcs. 

(62)  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
sUtement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  Authortetion  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  9»-14ft;  99  Stat  610),  relat- 
ing to  fuU-acale  development  of  a  small 
Intercontinental  ballistic  mteile  or  the  se- 
lection of  basing  areas  for  the  d^loyment 
of  such  missile. 

(63)  The  certification  required  by  aectlan 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986  (Public  lAW  99-146;  99  Stat 
613).  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
system. 

(64)  The  reporta  required  by  section  323  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriaati<m 
Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  613), 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(65)  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  SUt.  621),  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
funds  appropriated  for  civilian  personnel. 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt. 
705).  relating  to  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  commitmenU. 

(67)  The  annual  remrt  required  by  section 
1221(dK2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  SUt  727),  relating  to  a  research  program 
to  support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
SUt.  745).  relating  to  unobligated  l>alances 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69XA)  The  certifications  required  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (cK2)  of  section  1411  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  745),  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  sulwection  (e) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consulUtions 
among  NATO  member  nations  concerning 
NATO's  chemical  deterrent  posture. 

(70)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-99;  95 
SUt  1377).  relating  to  contracU  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  pos- 
sessions. 

(71)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802(dXl)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1984  (97  SUt.  784; 
10  U.S.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
menu. 

(72)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
803(bX2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (97  SUt  785;  10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  SUtes  by  a 
United  SUtes  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

(73)  The  report  required  by  section  840(d) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-167;  99  SUt.  998). 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort  Jackson. 
South  (Carolina. 

(74)  The  notifications  required  by  the  pro- 
viso in  section  8005(m)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  Resolution  n»nng  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
12,  1984  (Public  Law  98-473;  98  SUt  1923)), 
relating  to  unusual  cost  overruns  incident  to 
overhaul,  maintenance,  and  repair  for  cer- 
tain ships. 


(75)  The  aimual  report  required  by  section 
8104(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
proprlatioos  Act  1965  (as  contatned  in  sec- 
tion 101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entiUed 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  12,  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-473:  98  Stat  1942:  10  U.&C. 
3873  note  (formerly  10  VJB.C.  139  note))), 
relating  to  consultations  with  members  of 
common  defense  alliances  concerning  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  reaearch. 

(76)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8030  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  enU- 
tied  "Joint  Resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1206)),  relating  to  transfers  of  working  cap- 
ital funds. 

(77)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entiUed 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1206)),  relating  to  the  obligation  of  working 
capital  funds  to  procure  war  reserve  materi- 
al Inventory. 

(78)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b))  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitied 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190:  99  SUt 
1210).  relating  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  intelligence  or  special  ac- 
tivities different  from  activities  Justified  to 
the  Congress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitied 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190:  99  SUt 
1214),  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain 
types  of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  muni- 
tions of  European  NATO  manufacture. 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  D^Mutment  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitied 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-190;  99  SUt 
1219)),  relating  to  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the 
Space  Defense  System  (anti-aatelUte 
weapon)  against  an  object  in  space. 

(81)  The  annual  report  required  by  the 
third  proviso  In  the  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "FoRnoH  CuixmcT 
n,ucTOATioii,  Comnccnoii,  Dimisx"  in 
the  MQltary  Construction  Appropriation 
Act  1980  (PubUc  Law  96-130;  93  SUt  1019), 
relating  to  transfers  of  appropriated  funds 
to  eliminate  losses  in  mlUtary  construction 
or  expenses  of  family  boushig  caused  by 
fluctuations  In  foreli^  currency  exchange 
rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(82)  The  reporU  required  by  section 
ia5(a)  of  the  MQltary  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  section 
101(e)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitied 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  appro- 


priations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  12.  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-473;  98  Stat  1883)),  relating 
to  tennlnations  of  a  prohibition  on  the 
avaUabOity  of  appropriated  mUltary  con- 
struction funds  to  foreign  govemmenU  in- 
eligible to  receive  such  funds  by  reason  of 
inadequate  drug  control  measures. 

(83XA)  The  semiannual  report  required 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reporU  required  by  section  5(d)  of 
such  Act  (5  UJB.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(C)  The  sUtemenU  required  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act  (5  XJS.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
intelligence  activities  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  501  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413). 

(c)  Chahgk  From  QuAXTxaLT  to  AmruAi. 
RxpoRT.— Section  406(1)  of  titie  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilting  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

SBC  t»4.  BPPBCnVE  DATE 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  specify,  but  in  no  event  may  the 
effective  date  for  any  provision  or  amend- 
ment be  later  than  180  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

D  1750 

BIr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
re(X)nsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed  

iSx.  OOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TiTLS  AifKifPiairr 

iii.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  (»nslderation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iitx. 
Ck>Hxif).  The  amendment  wiU  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  titie  of  the  biU  so  as  to  read: 

"To  amend  titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
reorganize  and  strengthen  certain  elemenU 
of  the  DepMtment  of  Defense,  to  improve 
the  miUtary  advice  provided  the  President 
the  National  Security  CouncU.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  mUltary  operations,  to  increase  at- 
tention to  the  formulation  of  strategy  and 
to  contingency  planning,  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  resources,  to  strength- 
en civilian  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amenctaent  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  reoognlied. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
OoLDWATBu  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Nuim,  Senator  Wauixr.  and  others 
who  have  been  very  active  on  this 
matter  during  the  period 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  Senators  talking  please 
remove  themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  statement,  I  certainly 
thank  all  Members.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking.  It  has  only  taken 
about  7  hours  and  10  minutes.  There 
were  two  rollcall  votes.  Eleven  amend- 
ments were  considered.  Seven  were 
agreed  to.  Three  were  withdrawn. 
There  was  a  point  of  order  made 
against  one  amendment. 

Again,  I  thank  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 


OIOKR  FOR  mSKmiCTX  POSTPOI 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  2295  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  this  evening.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  begin  at  least  preliminary  work 
on  S.  1923.  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  to  that. 

We  will  be  back  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row. If  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
bill  fairly  early  tomorrow  we  will  then 
go  to  the  drug  export  bill  and  beyond 
that  Thursday  afternoon,  Friday,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  it 
will  take  probably  2  or  3  days.  He  will 
let  us  pnx^ed  to  the  bill  unless  there 
is  someone  else  who  objects  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  bill.  But  he  indicates  he 
does  have  a  number  of  amendments 
and  he  would  like  to  discuss  it  for  a 
day  of  two  before  there  is  any  effort  to 
invoke  cloture. 

I  have  sort  of  loosely  agreed  to  that 
general  understanding. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Bfr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  It  is  indicated  the 
Senate  will  be  in  Friday.  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  say  defi- 
nitely whether  or  not  the  Senate  will 
be  in  on  Friday,  and  if  so,  will  there  be 
rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  intention  to  be 
in  on  Friday.  I  cannot  say  for  certain 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes.  I  say  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  or  someone  else 
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may  decide  to  diacuss  the  bill  at  length 
on  Friday.  I  do  Intend  to  have  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 

BCr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  does.  What 
will  he  have  up  on  Friday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Unless  something  hap- 
pens that  I  cannot  anticipate,  it  will  be 
the  drug  export  bill.  S.  1848. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Could  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  give  assurance  that  if 
the  Senate  is  in  on  Friday  there  will 
be  no  roUcall  votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  do  that  yet.  I 
may  be  able  to  by  tomorrow,  if  we  can 
work  out  some  arrangement  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  who  are 
interested.  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
MxTZSHBAUii,  and  Senator  Kehnedt. 
There  are  a  number  of  Senators  on 
each  side.  Most  of  them  are  for  the 
legislation.  There  may  t>e  some  agree- 
ment by  tomorrow. 

B£r.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Could  we 
then  return  to  the  subject  in  the 
morning,  perhaps,  and  give  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as- 
surance one  way  or  the  other?  If  we 
are  going  to  have  rollcall  votes,  let 
them  know  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is 
Thursday.  And  if  not.  we  can  let  them 
know. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  say  at  this  time  to 
all  my  colleagues  that  we  Intend  to  be 
in  session  on  Friday  and  we  intend  to 
do  business  on  Friday. 

I  am  reminded  I  promised  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  we 
would  take  up  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  S.  2231.  That  is  another 
matter  where  there  is  bipartisan  inter- 
est. It  may  be  it  can  be  disposed  of 
without  a  rollcall  vote.  I  would  not 
want  to  have  votes  Just  to  have  votes 
to  punish  any  Members  who  might  be 
absent.  So  maybe  I  can  check  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  with 
Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  handling  drug  exports. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if 
we  could  in  the  morning  give  assur- 
ance one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  suggest  from  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Shcharansky  matter. 
That  is  in  process  and  has  been  for  the 
last  couple  days  of  trying  to  poU  that 
matter  out  of  the  committee.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  Senator  Garn,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
author  of  the  legislation.  Senator  Lau- 

TBMBEHG. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  should  be  able  to  get 
unanimous  consent  on  this  new  bUl  or 
new  Joint  resolution,  whatever  will  be 
called  up  and  taken  up  and  sulopted 
here,  without  having  to  discharge  the 
committee  or  having  to  have  the  com- 
mittee report  out  any  measure.  We  do 


that  all  the  time  with  measures  cer- 
tainly of  this  nature  or  of  other  na- 
tures, and  sometimes  matters  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature.  But  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  not  only  adopt  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  has  come 
over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  provides  for  a  ceremony 
under  the  rotunda  honoring  Shchar- 
ansliys,  but  also  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting the  ShcharanslLys  with  a  con- 
gressional gold  medal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  indicate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  certainly  is 
trjing  to  be  cooperative.  I  think  he 
Just  wants  to  check  with  Members  to 
see  if  any  will  object.  I  do  not  believe 
he  really  cares  how  we  proceed  after 
that.  But  I  will  check  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Will  the  major- 
ity leader  yield? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  We  are  ready 
to  go  with  that  right  now.  We  do  not 
need  any  further  review  or  polling,  if 
that  is  acceptable  to  do  right  here  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Whatever  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wishes,  Lf  he 
further  discusses  the  matter  with  Sen- 
ators on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  we  will  be 
happy  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wiU  do  it  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  Let  me  talk  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Banlcing  Committee. 
He  indicated  to  me  Just  10  minutes  ago 
he  was  in  the  process  of  polling  Mem- 
bers. He  did  not  know  of  any  objec- 
tion. He  certainly  had  none.  I  think  he 
wanted  to  complete  that.  I  think  he 
has  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  it  is  a  good  idea  and  he  wants 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  reasonable  position  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  588,  S.  1923,  the  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
East).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1923)  to  provide  for  additional 
bankruptcy  judges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 


ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  (a)  there  aball  be  appointed,  punuant 
to  section  152(aXl)  of  UUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  additional  United  States  bankruptcy 
Judces. 

(b)  To  reflect  the  changes  made  by  thla 
section  in  the  table  of  judges  for  each  of  the 
judicial  districts.  secUon  IS3(aX3)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  following: 

"Arkansas: 

Eastern  and  Western 3 

California: 

Northern.... 

Eastern 

Central 

Florida: 

Middle 

Georgia: 

Northern... 

Southern... 

Idaho -^ 

Illinois: 

Northern................. 

Central 

Iowa: 

Northern 

Southern .^...^., 

Kentucky: 

Western ...„ 

Maryland «... 

Michigan: 

Western .. 

Nebraska ...„«....„._. 


Texas: 

Northern... 

Southern. 

Western.. 
Utah 


Nevada . .„ 

Oklahoma: 

Western . 

South  Carolina........... 

Tennessee: 

Eastern ........... 

Western ... 

Texas: 

Northern...... 

Southern ............. 

Western 

Utah 

Washington: 

Eastern 


I" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Arkansas: 

Eastern  and  Western 3 

California: 

Northern 8 

Eastern 6 

Central 17 

Florida: 

Middle 4 

Georgia: 

Northern ..... ..  6 

Southern . . 2 

Idaho 3 

Illinois: 

Northern 9 

Central ........_ 3 

Iowa: 

Northern 3 

Southern. 3 

Kentucky: 

Western ..... .... ........  3 

Maryland „... .......  3 

Michigan: 

Western s 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 3 

Oklahoma: 

Western 3 

South  Carolina 3 

Tennessee: 

Eastern 3 

Western .... ........ 3 


Washington: 
Kastem.... 


S 
5 

3 

.■■•■»••••••••  3 

3". 

SBC  t  HomnsAD  paoncnoN. 

Section  353(bKl)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (as  added 
by  section  1331  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-198))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall". 

Iilr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  com- 
mittee substitute  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  biU  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1800 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  l)egln  consideration  of  S. 
1923,  a  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeships  in  certain  Fed- 
eral districts. 

During  the  last  few  years,  bankrupt- 
cy filings  have  Increased  dramatically 
throughout  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in 
the  creation  of  liankruptcy  Judgeships. 
Many  districts  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  volume  of  bankruptcy 
cases  that  must  be  processed.  The 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  smd  Federal 
Judgeship  Act,  which  passed  in  the 
last  Congress,  did  not  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  bankruptcy 
judges.  It  did,  however,  provide  a 
change  in  the  way  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships would  be  authorized.  Previously, 
the  Judicial  Conference  had  regularly 
authorized  bankruptcy  judgeships, 
subject  only  to  program  oversight  and 
the  appropriations  process  by  Con- 
gress. Now.  Congress  must  authorize 
any  additional  t>ankruptcy  positions. 

In  camming  out  this  responsibility, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary held  a  heuring  in  December  1985. 
There,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  based  on  its  biennial 
comprehensive  svirvey  on  the  condi- 
tions of  business  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  recommended  48  new 
bankruptcy  positions  be  authorized. 

In  assessing  the  need  for  additional 
bankruptcy  judgeships,  the  conference 
adopted  a  basic  threshold  test  of 
1.800-2,000  total  filings  and  100  chap- 
ter 11  filings  per  judgeship  as  general- 
\3  constituting  sufficient  business  in  a 
district  to  justify  an  additional  posi- 
tion. Both  prior  to  and  at  the  execu- 
tive meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   on   February   20, 

1986.  several  Senators  voiced  concerns 
regarding  the  criteria  used  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  The  statistical 
standards  used  by  the  conference  fo- 
cused solely  on  input  items,  that  is, 

items    going    into    the    bankruptcy 

system.  No  objective  criteria  were  used 


to  measure  outflow,  or  what  came  of 
the  bankruptcy  system.  The  commit- 
tee believed  that  the  latter  criteria 
should  be  Included  in  any  consider- 
ation used  to  recommend  additional 
judgeships. 

Further,  in  the  course  of  its  delib- 
eration, the  committee  noted  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Judgeships  proposed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  met  neither  of  the 
two  prongs  of  the  administrative  office 
standard.  Consequently,  a  bipartisan 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  joined  by  Senator  DcCoh- 
cim  and  Senator  McComrKLL.  was  cre- 
ated to  reexamine  the  original  propos- 
aL  The  subcommittee  was  charged 
with  reviewing  each  recommendation 
to  ensure  that  each  proposed  Judge- 
ship met  the  criteria  used  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  After  seelcing  the 
advice  of  a  number  of  leading  and  di- 
verse figures  associated  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy practice,  the  sulx;ommittee  de- 
veloped additional  criteria  from  the 
raw  data  compiled  by  the  administra- 
tive office.  In  combination  with  those 
used  by  the  Judicial  Conference,  these 
criteria  would  constitute  an  objective 
measurement  standard  to  reflect 
better  the  actual  workload  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  and  the  need  for  bank- 
ruptcy Judgeships.  The  subcommittee 
also  took  into  consideration  unique  or 
extraordinary  need  where  appropriate. 

Identifying  those  districts  from  the 
list  proposed  by  the  administrative 
office  which  displayed  the  clearest  and 
most  urgent  need  for  adding  liankrupt- 
cy  positions  was  a  difficult  task.  It  was 
a  close  call  on  many  of  the  proposals. 
Indeed,  several  of  the  Judgeships  that 
were  not  in  the  final  recommendation 
met  most  of  the  criteria. 

In  light  of  all  the  factors  and  the 
priority  attention  now  being  given  to 
budgetary  constraints,  the  ad  hoc  sul>- 
commlttee  proposed,  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the  au- 
thorization of  34  additional  bankrupt- 
cy Judgeships.  This  recommendation 
was  ordered  reported  favorably  by  a 
unanimous  voice  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  February  27, 1986. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Dkntoh  and  ask  that  the  reading  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  Senator  Dim- 
TON'S  statement  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORAS8LEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  be 
read  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

BSr.  HEFLIN.  BCr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  one 
amendment  now  pending  before  the 
desk.  Do  we  get  one  at  a  time  or  are  we 
doing  two  together?  I  think  Senator 
Thusmohd  just  sent  an  amendment  to 
the  desk. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pretldent.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. I  sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
Are  you  moving  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment? 
BCr.  ORAS8LEY.  Yes. 

AMDnnoirr  ao.  isst 
(Purpose:  To  amend  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  bankruptcy,  to 
prevent  discharge  of  administratively  or- 
dered support  obligations) 
The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThumcohdI.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dnnoa  and 
Mr.  SmoR,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1837. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 
"Sk.     . 

Section  S23(aKS)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "or 
other  order  of  a  court  of  record  or"  the  fol- 
lowbig:  "any  order,  rule,  or  determination 
made  pursuant  to  a  State  administrative 
process  for  obtaining  and  enforcing  support 
orders,  or". 

AMXITDlimT  HO.  ISSI 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrassutI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1838  to 
amendment  No.  1837. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  f  ollowinr 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  between  chap- 
ten  11  and  13  the  following  new  cliapter 
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"1210.  ImidementaUon  of  plan:  distribution; 
exemption      from      securities 
laws. 
"ISil.  Aircraft  equipment  and  vessels. 
"1333.  Adequate  protection. 
"1233.  Sales  fKe  of  interests. 
"1334.  Claims  and  interests. 
"1335.  Emergency  care  of  stock. 
•^  IMl.  DeflnltkHu 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'family  farmer"  means  a  person  whose 
acsregate  debts  do  not  exceed  (1.500.000  if 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  aggregate 
noncontlngent,  liquidated  amount  of  those 
debts,  at  the  time  the  case  commences,  arise 
out  of  a  farming  operation  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  such  person  and.  if  such  person  is  a 
cori>oratlon— 

"(A)  more  than  half  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  outstanding  equity  securities  of 
sucli  corporation  are  held  by  one  family  or 
by  one  ftunily  and  the  relatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  family;  and 

"(B)  if  such  corix>ration  issues  stock,  such 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded: 
except  that  such  aggregate  amount  does  not 
Include  a  debt  incurred  for  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  a  principal  residence  of 
such  person  unless  such  debt  arises  out  of  a 
farming  operation: 

"(2)  'debtor'  means  family  farmer:  and 

"(3)  'debtor  in  possession'  means  debtor 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise. 
"8  1202.  Application  of  certain  aectiona  of  this 

title 

"Provisions  of  sections  of  other  chapters 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  as 
provided  by  such  section, 
"g  1203.  Trustee 

"(a)  If  the  court  has  appointed  an  individ- 
ual under  section  1302(d)  to  serve  as  stand- 
ing trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13.  and  if 
such  individual  qualifies  as  a  trustee  under 
section  322  of  this  title,  or  if  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  15, 
then  such  individual  shall  serve  as  trustee  in 
any  case  filed  under  this  chapter.  Other- 
wise, the  court  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
serve  as  trustee  in  any  case. 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2).  704(3).  704(5).  704(6),  704(7). 
704(9),  110«(aH3).  and  1106(aX4)  of  this 
UUe; 

"(2)  appear  and  be  heard  at  any  hearing 
that  concerns— 

"(A)  the  value  of  property  subject  to  a 
lien: 

"(B)  confirmation  of  a  plan; 

"(C)  modification  of  the  plan  after  confir- 
mation; or 

"(D)  the  sale  of  property  of  the  estate; 

"(3)  distribute  any  rental  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  section  1222(bX3)  as  de- 
termined by  the  court; 

"(4)  advise,  other  than  on  legal  matters, 
and  assist  the  debtor  in  performance  under 
the  plan; 

"(5)  ensure  that  the  debtor  commences 
making  timely  payments  required  by  a  con- 
firmed plan;  and 

"(6)  if  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  in 
possession,  perform  the  duties  specified  in 
section  704(8)  and  section  1106(a). 

"(c)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  this 
chapter  commenced  in  a  particular  judicial 
district  so  warrants,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  individuals  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  for  such  district  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 13  or,  in  appropriate  cases,  appoint  a 
trustee  imder  chapter  15. 


"(d)  The  compensation  for  Individuals  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  limited  by  section  1302(e)  and 
the  percentage  fee  provided  in  section 
1303(eKlKB)  for  cases  imder  this  chapter 
shall  not  exceed  three  percent  of  payments 
made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with 
respect  to  payments  made  after  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  made  under  the 
plan  exceeds  $450,000. 
"§  1204.  RighU  and  power*  of  dcMor 

"(a)  Subject  to  any  limitations  on  a  trust- 
ee serving  in  a  case  under  the  chapter,  or  a 
case  under  chapter  1),  and  to  such  limita- 
tions or  conditions  as  the  court  prescribes,  a 
debtor  in  possession  shall  have  all  the 
rights,  other  than  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion under  section  330.  and  powers,  and 
shall  perform  aU  the  functions  and  duties, 
except  the  duties  specified  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  1106(a),  of  a  trustee  serv- 
ing in  a  case  under  chapter  11. 

"(b)  A  debtor  in  possession  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  trustee  specified  in  section 
704(8). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  327(a),  a 
person  is  not  disqualified  for  employment 
under  section  327  by  a  debtor  in  possession 
solely  because  of  such  person's  employment 
by  or  representation  of  the  debtor  before 
the  conunencement  of  the  case. 
"8 1205.  Authorization  to  operate  farming  and 

other  busineaaes 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing  orders  otherwise,  the  debtor  in  pos- 
session may  operate  the  debtor's  farming 
and  other  businesses. 

"(b)  If  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  in 
possession,  the  trustee  may  operate  the 
debtor's  farming  and  other  businesses 
unless  the  couri,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders 
otherwise. 
"8  1206.  Creditor's  Committee 

"(a)  On  request  of  three  creditors  holding 
unsecured  claims,  the  court  may  order  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  unsecured 
creditors,  except  that  if  a  United  States 
trustee  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  15,  such  United  States  trustee  shall 
appoint  the  committee  of  such  creditors. 

"(bKl)  A  committee  of  creditors  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ordinarily  consist 
of  the  persons  willing  to  serve  that  hold  the 
five  largest  unsecured  claims  against  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  may  change  the 
membership  or  size  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  if  the  membership 
of  the  committee  is  not  representative  of 
the  different  kinds  of  claims  or  interests 
represented. 
"8 1207.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee 

"(a)  At  the  scheduled  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  1206  at 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  are  present,  with  the  court's  ap- 
proval, the  committee  may  select  and  au- 
thorize the  employment,  by  the  committee, 
of  an  attorney.  If  the  debtor's  financial 
records  have  not  been  adequately  main- 
tained, or  the  debtor's  financial  affairs  are 
deemed  by  the  court  to  be  unduly  complex, 
the  committee  may  select  and  authorize  the 
employment,  by  the  committee,  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

"(b)  An  attorney  or  an  accountant  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not, 
while  employed  by  the  conunittee,  represent 
any  other  entity  in  connection  with  the 
case. 


"(c)  A  committee  appointed  under  aectioo 
1206  may— 

"(1)  consult  with  the  debtor  in  poaeaalon 
of  the  case; 

"(2)  investigate  the  acts,  conduct,  aMets, 
liabilities,  and  financial  condition  of  the 
debtor,  the  operation  of  his  farming  and 
other  busineaaes,  the  means  required  to 
maintain  the  farming  or  other  bualneas.  and 
any  other  matter  relevant  to  the  caae  or  to 
the  formulation  of  a  plan; 

"(3)  participate  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan,  advise  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  committee's  determinations  a> 
to  any  plan  formulated,  and  collect  and  file 
with  the  court  acceptances  of  a  plan: 

"(4)  request  the  dismissal  of  the  case  If 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  feasible  plan 
being  accepted  or  if  the  debtor  fails  to 
comply  with  final  orders  of  the  court; 

"(5)  request  that  the  debtor  not  be  a 
debtor  in  possession;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  services  as  are  In 
the  interest  of  those  represented. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  under  section 
1206,  the  debtor  and  the  trustee  shall  meet 
with  the  committee  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  is  necessary  and  proper. 

"8 1208.  Right  to  be  heard 

"(a)  A  party  in  interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  raise 
and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  issue 
in  a  case  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  director  or  similar 
chief  officer  of  the  agricultural  department 
or  agency  of  any  State  in  which  pn^ierty  of 
the  debtor  is  located,  may  raise,  and  appear 
and  be  heard  on,  any  issue  in  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  but  may  not  appeal  from  any 
Judgment,  order,  or  decree. entered  in  the 


8 1200.  Rew>Tal  of  a  dcMor  i 
sioB 

"(a)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  debtor  shall  not  be  a  debtor 
in  possession— 

"(1)  for  cause,  including  fraud,  dishonesty, 
incompetence,  or  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor,  either  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  caae,  or 
similar  cause;  or 

"(2)  if  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  credi- 
tors for  the  debtor  to  be  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion. 

"(b)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
reinstate  the  debtor  in  possession. 

"8  1210.  Convenion  or  diaadMal 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  convert  a  case  under 
this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7  at 
any  time.  Any  waiver  of,  or  attempt  to 
waive,  such  right  to  convert  a  case  imder 
this  subsection  is  unenforceable. 

"(b)  If  a  person,  in  good  faith,  files  a  peti- 
tion for  relief  under  this  chapter,  but  is  not 
a  family  farmer,  such  person  may  convert 
the  case  to  a  case  under  chapter  7, 11,  or  13 
if  such  person  may  be  a  debtor  under  the 
chapter  to  which  the  case  is  being  convert- 
ed. 

"(c)  If  a  person  files  a  petition  for  relief 
under  this  chapter,  but  is  not  a  family 
fanner,  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court 
may  convert  the  case  to  a  case  under  chap- 
ter 7  unless  such  person  is  a  farmer  or  a  cor- 
poration which  is  not  a  moneyed  business  or 
commercial  corporation,  or  may  dismiss  the 


caae.  whichever  ia  in  the  best  Interest  of 
eredltora. 

"(d)  The  court  may  not  convert  a  ease 
under  this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7 
of  this  Utte  If  the  debtor  U  a  family  fanner. 

"(e)  On  request  of  a  party  In  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
dismiss  a  case  under  this  chapter,  for  cause. 
Including— 

"(1)  continuing  loss  to  or  diminution  of 
the  estate  and  absence  of  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  rehabilitation: 

"(3)  inability  to  effectuate  a  plan; 

"(3)  Unreasonable  delay  by  the  debtor 
that  Is  prejudicial  to  creditors; 

"(4)  faUure  to  propose  a  plan  within  any 
time  fixed  by  the  court; 

"(5)  denial  of  confirmation  of  every  pro- 
posed plan  and  denial  of  a  request  made  for 
additional  time  for  filing  another  plan  or  a 
mcxllf  Ication  of  a  plan; 

"(6)  revocation  of  an  order  of  confirma- 
ticm  under  section  1144  of  this  title,  and 
denial  of  conformation  of  another  plaoi  or  a 
modified  plan  under  section  1216  or  1217  of 
this  UUe; 

"(7)  inability  to  effectuate  substantial 
consummation  of  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(8)  material  default  by  the  debtor  with 
respect  to  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(9)  occurrence  of  a  condition  specified  in 
the  plan  other  than  completion  of  payments 
under  the  plan;  or 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fee  and  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  28. 
'Y 1211.  Who  may  (lie  a  plan 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  file  a  plan  with  a  pe- 
Uton  commencing  a  case,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  only  the  debtor  may  file  a  plan 
until  after  240  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  party  in  interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  file 
a  plan  only  if — 

"(1)  the  debtor  is  not  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion; 

"(2)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  before 
240  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  for 
relief  under  this  chapter,  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that 
has  been  confirmed  before  300  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest 
made  within  the  respective  period  specified 
in  subsecUons  (b)  and  (c),  and  after  notice 
and  a  hearing,  the  court  may,  for  cause, 
reduce  or  increase  the  340-day  period  or  the 
300-day  period  referred  to  in  this  section. 
"8  1212.  ContenU  of  plan  proposed  by  debtor 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  otherwise  appli- 
cable provision  of  nonbankruptcy  law,  a 
plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  shall— 

"(1)  designate,  as  provided  in  section  1133. 
classes  of  claims,  other  than  claims  of  a 
kind  specified  in  section  S07(a)(l)  or 
507(aK7)  and  classes  of  interests; 

"(3)  provide  the  same  treatment  for  each 
claim  or  interest  of  a  particular  class,  unless 
the  holder  of  a  particular  claim  or  interest 
agrees  to  a  less  favorable  treatment  of  such 
particular  claim  or  Interest: 

"(3)  provide  adequate  means  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  such  as— 

"(A)  retention  by  the  debtor  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property  of  the  estate; 

"(B)  transfer  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
property  of  the  estate  to  one  or  more  enti- 
ties, whether  organized  before  or  after  the 
confirmation  of  such  plan; 


"(C)  merge  or  oonsoUdatlon  of  the  debtor 
with  one  or  more  persons; 

"(D)  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  estate,  either  subject  to  or  free  of  any 
lien,  or  the  distribution  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  property  of  the  estate  among  those 
having  an  interest  in  such  propertr. 

"(E)  satisfaction  or  modification  of  any 
lien; 

"(F)  cancellation  or  modification  of  any 
indenture  or  similar  Instrument; 

"(O)  curing  or  waiving  of  any  default; 

"(H)  extension  of  a  maturity  date  or  a 
change  in  interest  rate  or  other  term  of  out- 
standing securities; 

"(I)  amendment  of  the  debtor's  charter,  or 

"(J)  Issuance  of  securities  of  the  debtor,  or 
of  any  entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  for  cash,  for 
property,  for  existing  securities,  or  in  ex- 
change for  didms  or  Interests,  or  for  any 
other  appropriate  purpose;  and 

"(4)  contain  only  provisions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  any  officer,  director,  or  trustee 
under  the  plan  and  any  successor  to  such  of- 
ficer, director,  or  trustee. 

"(b>  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  may— 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
ctired  claims,  as  provided  in  section  1133  but 
may  not  discriminate  unfairly  against  any 
class  so  designated,  however,  such  plan  may 
treat  claims  for  a  consumer  debt  of  the 
debtor  if  an  Individual  is  liable  on  such  con- 
siuier  debt  with  the  debtor  dlfferenUy  than 
other  unsecured  claims; 

"(3)  modify  the  rights  of  holders  of  se- 
cured claims,  or  of  holders  of  unsecxued 
claims,  or  leave  unaffected  the  rights  of 
holders  of  any  class  of  claims; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  curing  or  waiving  of 
any  default; 

"(4)  provide  for  payments  on  any  unse- 
cured claim  to  be  made  concurrently  with 
payments  on  any  secured  claim  or  any  other 
unsecured  claim; 

"(S)  provide  for  the  ctiring  of  any  default 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  maintenance 
of  payments; 

"(6)  subject  to  section  365,  provide  for  the 
assumption,  rejection,  or  assignment  of  any 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor  not  previously  rejected  under  such 
section; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  a  claim  against  the  debtor  from  property 
of  the  estate  or  property  of  the  debtor, 

"(8)  provide  for  the  sale  of  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  property  of  the  estate,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
among  holders  of  claims  or  Interests; 

"(9)  provide  for  the  vesting  of  property  of 
the  esute,  on  confirmation  of  the  plan  or  at 
a  later  time,  in  the  debtor  or  in  any  other 
entity;  and 

"(10)  Include  any  other  appropriate  provi- 
sion not  inconsistent  with  this  title 
"8 1213.  Plan  by  a  party  other  than  the  debtor, 

impalmcnt  of  claims:  postpetition  dlsdosure 

and  solicitation;  acceptance 

"(a)  Sections  1133  and  1136  apply,  as  the 
court  for  cause  may  require,  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  In  Interest,  including  the 
debtor. 

'(b)  Section  1136  appUes  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  phrase  'that  have  accepted  or 
rejected  such  plan'  in  subsection  (c)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  not 
apply  to  this  chapter. 


"imi-ModllWatioaer 

"(a)  The  proponent  of  a  plan  may  modify 
such  plan  at  any  time  before  eoaflnBattoa. 
but  may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that  such 
plan  as  modified  falls  to  meet  the  requlr*- 
ments  of — 

"(1)  section  1313  If  the  proponent  Is  tbs 
debtor,  or 

"(3)  sections  1133  and  1133  If  the  propo- 
nent is  a  party  in  Interest  other  than  the 
debtor. 

After  the  pr«>ponent  of  a  plan  tOn  a  modifi- 
cation of  such  plan  with  the  court,  the  plan 
as  modified  becomes  the  plan. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  confirmation  but 
before  the  completion  of  payments  under  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  debtor,  the  plan  may 
be  modified  by  the  debtor  to— 

"(1)  Increase  or  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments on  claims  of  a  particular  class  provid- 
ed for  by  the  plan: 

"(3)  extend  or  reduce  the  time  for  such 
payments:  or 

"(8)  alter  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
to  a  creditor  whose  claim  is  provided  for  by 
the  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  any  payment  of  such  claim  other 
than  under  the  plan. 

Modifications  under  this  subsection  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  1316  and 
the  plan  as  modified  becomes  the  plan 
unless,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  such 
modification  is  disapproved. 

"(c)  The  proponent  of  a  plan,  other  than 
the  debtor,  may  modify  such  plan  at  any 
time  after  confirmation  of  such  plan  and 
before  substantial  consummation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(3),  of  such  plan,  but 
may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that,  as  modi- 
fied, such  plan  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
menu  of  sections  1133  and  1133.  Such  plan 
as  modified  under  this  subsection  becomes 
the  plan  only  if  dreumstanoes  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  modified  plan.  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
1139(a).  Any  holder  of  a  claim  or  Interest 
that  has  accepted  or  rejected  a  plan  Is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  plan  as  modified,  unless, 
within  tt{e  time  fixed  by  the  court,  such 
holder  changes  such  holder's  previous  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

"(d)  The  proponent  of  a  modification 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  comply  with  sec- 
tion 1135  with  respect  to  the  plan  as  modi- 
fied, for  any  material  modification. 

"8 1215.  ConflrmaUon  hearing 

"After  notice,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  plan.  A  party  In 
Interest  may  object  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 


"8 1216.  ConflrauUlon  of  a  plaa 
debtor 


propossd  ky  Iks 


"(a)  The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  debtor  If— 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  with  the  other  applica- 
ble provisions  of  this  titie; 

"(3)  any  fee,  charge,  or  amount  required 
under  chapter  138  of  tlUe  38.  or  by  the  plan, 
to  be  paid  before  confirmation,  has  been 
paid; 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  proposed  In  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by 
law. 

"(4)  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  debtor,  or  by  a  person  issuing  securities 
or  acquiring  property  under  the  plan,  for 
services  or  for  costs  and  expenses  In  or  In 
connection  with  the  case,  or  in  connection 
with  the  plan  and  incident  to  the 
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been  approved  by,  or  is  subject  to  the  i4>- 
proval  of.  the  court  as  reasonable; 

"(SXAKl)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the 
identity  and  affiliations  of  any  individual 
proposed  to  serve,  after  confirmation  of  the 
plan,  as  a  director,  officer,  or  voting  trustee 
of  the  debtor,  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  par- 
tldpatins  in  a  Joint  plan  with  the  debtor,  or 
a  successor  to  the  debtor  under  the  plan; 
and 

"(ii)  the  appointment  to,  or  continuance 
in,  such  office  of  such  individual,  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  public 
policy;  and 

"(B)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the  identity 
of  any  insider  who  will  be  employed  or  re- 
tained by  the  reorganized  debtor,  and  the 
nature  of  any  compensation  for  such  insid- 
er. 

"(6)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides— 

"(A)  for  the  full  payment,  in  deferred 
cash  payments,  of  all  claims  entitled  to  pri- 
ority under  section  507,  except  section 
507(aK7):  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind  spec- 
ified in  section  507(aK7).  the  holder  of  such 
claim  will  receive,  on  accoimt  of  such  claim, 
deferred  cash  payments,  over  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  years  after  the  date  of  assess- 
ment of  such  claim,  of  a  value,  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  plan,  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim; 

"(7)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan,  on  account  of  each  allowed  unse- 
cured claim,  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  on  such  claim  if  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  were  liquidated  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  on  such  date; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  each  allowed  secured 
claim  provided  for  by  the  plan— 

"(A)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accepted 
the  plan: 

"(BKi)  the  plan  provides  that  the  holder 
of  such  claim  retain  the  lien  securing  such 
elaim:and 

"(11)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  on  accoimt  of  such  claim,  is  not 
less  than  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim: 
or 

"(C)  the  debtor  surrenders  the  property 
securing  such  claim  to  such  holder, 

"(9)  with  respect  to  the  holder  of  an  inter- 
est provided  for  by  the  plan,  the  value,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  of  property  to 
be  distributed  under  the  plan  on  account  of 
such  interest  is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  on  ac- 
count of  such  interest  if  the  estate  of  the 
debtor  were  liquidated  under  chapter  7  on 
such  date:  or 

"(B)  any  fixed  price  at  which  the  debtor, 
under  the  terms  of  any  security  represent- 
ing such  interest,  may  redeem  such  security 
from  such  holder 

"(10)  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  make  aU 
payments  under  the  plan,  comply  with  the 
plan,  and  the  plan  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1325(b)  without  reference  to 
time  period;  and 

"(11)  confirmation  of  the  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  liquidation,  or  the 
need  for  further  financial  reorganization,  of 
the  debtor  or  any  successor  to  the  debtor 
under  the  plan,  unless  such  liquidation  or 
reorganization  is  proposed  in  the  plan. 

"(b)  After  confirmation  of  a  plan,  the 
court  may  order  any  entity  from  whom  the 
debtor  receives  income  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  such  Income  to  the  trustee. 


"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  in  the  order  confirming  the  plan, 
the  trustee  shall  make  payments  to  credi- 
tors under  the  plan. 

"9 1217.  ConHnnatioii  of  a  plan  by  a  party  other 
than  Um  debtor 

"The  coiut  shall  confirm  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  party  in  Interest  other  than  the  debtor 
if  the  plan  and  the  proponent  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  113(Ka). 

"9 1218.  Limitations  on  confirmation 

"(a)  The  court  may  confirm  only  one  plan, 
unless  the  order  of  confirmation  in  the  case 
has  been  revoked  under  section  1144.  If  the 
requirements  of  sections  1216  and  1217  are 
met  with  respect  to  more  than  one  plan,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  preferences  of  the 
debtor,  creditors,  and  equity  security  hold- 
ers in  determining  which  plan  to  confirm. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest that  is  a  governmental  unit,  the  court 
may  not  confirm  a  plan  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  the  avoidance  of  taxes  or 
the  avoidance  of  the  application  of  section  5 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77e). 
In  any  hearing  under  this  subsection,  the 
governmental  unit  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  avoidance. 

"9 1219.  Effect  of  confirmation 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dK2)  and  (d)(3),  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
firmed plan  bind  the  debtor,  and  entity  issu- 
ing securities  under  the  plan,  any  entity  ac- 
quiring property  under  the  plan,  and  any 
creditor,  equity  security  holder,  or  general 
partner  in  the  debtor,  whether  or  not  the 
claim  or  interest  of  such  creditor,  equity  se- 
curity holder,  or  general  partner  is  impaired 
or  provided  for  under  the  plan  and  whether 
or  not  such  creditor,  equity  security  holder, 
or  general  partner  has  objected  to,  has  ac- 
cepted, or  has  rejected  the  plan. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  the  order  confirming  the  plan,  the 
confirmation  of  a  plan  vests  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  in  the  debtor. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  plan  or  In  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  after  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  is 
free  and  clear  of  aU  claims  and  interests  of 
creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and  of 
general  partners  in  the  debtor. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwii>a  provided  in 
this  subsection,  in  the  plan,  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  the  confirmation  of  a 
plan— 

"(A)  discharges  the  debtor  from  any  debt 
that  arose  before  the  date  of  such  confirma- 
tion, and  any  debt  of  a  Idnd  specified  in  sec- 
tion 502(g),  502(h),  or  502(1)  whether  or 
not— 

"(1)  a  proof  of  claim  based  on  such  debt  is 
filed  or  deemed  filed  under  section  501; 

"(11)  such  claim  is  allowed  under  section 
502: 

"(ill)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accept- 
ed the  plan;  and 

"(B)  terminates  all  rights  and  interests  of 
equity  security  holders  and  general  partners 
provided  for  by  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  an  individual  debtor  from  any 
debt  excepted  from  discharge  under  section 
523. 

"(3)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  a  debtor  if — 

"(A)  the  plan  provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  property  of 
the  estate; 


"(B)  the  debtor  does  not  en(s«e  in  bual- 
ness  after  consummation  of  the  plan;  cod 

"(C)  the  debtor  would  be  denied  a  dis- 
charge under  section  727(a)  of  this  title  if 
the  case  were  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
Utle. 

"(4)  The  court  may  approve  a  written 
waiver  of  discharge  executed  by  the  debtor 
after  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 
"9 1220.  Implementation  of  plan;  41atrihMtioa:  ex- 
emption fh>m  tecuritica  law* 

"Sections  1141.  1143,  1144,  and  1146  shaU 
apply  to  plans  confirmed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1216  ans  1217  of  this  tiUe. 

"9 1221.  Aircraft  eqnlpment  and  vessels 

"Section  1110  shall  apply  to  cases  under 
this  chapter. 

"9 1222.  Adequate  protection 

"(a)  Section  361  does  not  apply  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  a  case  under  this  chapter,  when 
adequate  protection  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363,  or  364,  such  adequate  protec- 
tion may  be  provided  by— 

"(1)  requiring  the  trustee  to  make  a  cash 
payment  or  periodic  cash  payments,  to  the 
extent  that  the  stay  under  section  362,  use, 
sale,  or  lease  under  section  363,  or  any  grant 
of  a  lien  under  section  364  results  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  securing  a 
claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  interest  In 
property; 

"(2)  providing  an  additional  or  replace- 
ment lien  to  the  extent  that  such  stay,  use, 
sale,  lease,  or  grant  results  in  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  property  securing  a  claim  or  of 
an  entity's  ownership  interest  in  property; 

"(3)  paying  to  the  trustee  for  the  use  of 
farmland  the  reasonable  rent  customary  in 
the  community  where  the  property  is  locat- 
ed, based  upon  the  rental  value,  net  income, 
and  earning  capacity  of  the  property;  or 

"(4)  granting  such  other  relief  as  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  value  of  property  secur- 
ing a  claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  inter- 
est in  property. 

"9 1223.  Sales  fiee  of  interecU 

"In  addition  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  363(f),  the  trustee  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter  may  sell  property  under 
section  363  (b)  and  (c)  free  and  clear  of  any 
interest  in  such  property  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  if  the  property  is  farmland 
or  farm  equipment. 
"9 1224.  Claims  and  IntcretU 

"(a)  A  proof  of  claim  or  interest  is  deemed 
filed  under  section  501  for  any  claim  or  in- 
terest that  appears  in  the  schedules  filed  in 
a  case  under  this  chapter  except  a  claim  or 
interest  that  is  scheduled  as  disputed,  con- 
tingent, or  unliquidated. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  voting  and  distribu- 
tion in  a  case  under  this  chapter,  a  claim,  se- 
cured by  a  lien  on  property  of  the  estate 
shall  be  aUowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
502  the  same  as  If  the  holder  of  such  claim 
had  recourse  against  the  debtor  on  account 
of  such  claim,  whether  or  not  such  holder 
has  such  recourse. 
"9  1225.  Emergency  care  of  stock 

"The  court  may  authorize  the  obtaining 
of  credit  pursuant  to  section  364  for  the 
case,  including  feeding  of  sUKk  owned  by,  or 
in  the  possession  of,  a  debtor  without  notice 
or  a  hearing  where  the  court  finds  that 
credit  is  needed  to  obtain  funds  to  care  for 
stock,  an  emergency  exists  and  that  immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  injury,  loss,  or  damage, 
will  result  if  authorization  to  obtain  credit 
for  the  care  of  stock  is  delayed,  and  that  It 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  estate  to 
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obUln  credit  and  care  for  the  stock.  Notice 
shall  be  Immodlately  given,  by  mall,  to  all 
or«dlton  of  entry  of  the  order  authorUni 
credit  under  this  subsection  and  a  copy  of 
the  order  entered  by  the  court  hereunder 
shall  be  attached  to  the  notice.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  Utle  11, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
between  the  items  relating  to  chapter  11 
and  chapter  18  the  following  new  item: 
"12.  Family  Farmer  Reorganization ..    1201" 

8k.  3.  Section  103  of  UUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "12." 
after  "11.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Chapter  12  of  this  UUe  applies  only  in 
a  case  under  such  chapter.". 

Sbc.  4.  SecUon  1930(a)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
tween paragraph  (4)  and  the  matter  that 
follows  such  paragraph,  the  following 

"(5)  For  a  case  commenced  under  chapter 
12  of  UUe  11.  $200.". 

Sk.  6.  TlUe  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  sections  327(c)  and  347(b),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  11"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  11  or  12"; 

(2)  in  sections  320(bKlKB)  and  363(1).  by 
striking  out  "or  13"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  12  or  13"; 

(3)  in  sections  362(cK2)(C),  365(d)(2), 
366(gKl),  365(g)(2),  and  502(g).  by  inserting 
"12."  after  "11,"  each  place  it  appears; 

(4)  in  section  326(b),  by  inserting  "chapter 
12  or"  before  "chapter  13"; 

(6)  in  section  328(a),  by  inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 1206"  after  "section  1102"; 

(6)  in  sections  328(a>.  328(c),  330(a),  and 
331.  by  striking  out  "or  1103"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1103, 
or  1207": 

(7)  in  section  328(c),  by  striking  out  "or 
1107(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1107(b),  or  1204(c)": 

(8)  in  section  327(b),  by  striking  out  "or 
1108"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1108,  or 
1205"; 

(9)  In  sections  363(c)(1)  and  364(a),  by  in- 
serting "1205,"  after  "1108,"  each  place  it 
appears; 

(10)  in  secUons  348(b).  348(c),  and  348(e), 
by  inserting  "1210."  after  "1112,"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(11)  in  section  348(d)  and  paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  365(g)(2),  by  inserting  ", 
1210,"  after  "1112"  each  place  it  appears: 

(12)  in  secUon  347(b),  by  striking  out  "or 
1173"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1178, 
1216.  or  1217"; 

(13)  in  secUons  523(a).  524(aKl),  524(cXl), 
and  524(d).  by  inserting  '1219,"  after 
"1141."  each  place  it  appears; 

(14)  in  sections  322(a)  and  546(aKl).  by  in- 
serting "1203,"  before  "or  1302"  each  place 
it  appears: 

(15)  in  secUon  326(b)  by  inserting  "section 
1203(a)  or"  before  "section  1302(a)"; 

(16)  In  secUon  348(b),  by  inserting 
"lail(b),  1211(c).  1219(dK4).  1221."  after 
"114e(b),"; 

(17)  in  section  706(a),  by  striking  out  "or 
18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  12,  or 
18": 

(18)  in  section  1112(a),  by  Inserting  "or 
chapter  12"  after  "7";  and 

(19)  in  section  1307(a),  by  inserting  "or 
chapter  12"  after  "7". 

Sw.  6.  (a)  This  Act  is  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
commenced  under  UUe  11.  United  SUtes 


Code,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  before  5  years  after  such  date, 
(b)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  repealed  on  the  date  6 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Mr.  ORA88LET.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  Just  1  minute  here.  I 
have  a  long  statement  but  I  am  not 
going  to  put  it  in  the  Ricoito. 

I  do  wish  to  state  my  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator THVRMOin)  for  taking  the  lead  on 
this  issue.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  managers  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  Senator  DiCon- 
ciiri  and  Senator  Hztlin,  for  their 
support  of  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  as 
if  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  at  this  time, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  He  asked  for  muuii- 
mous  consent  and  I  reserved  the  right 
to  object.  I  thought  I  would  discuss  it 
with  him.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  He 
does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  object  then. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  that,  I  sent  my  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  understood  from  him  then 
that  he  had  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  which  would  not  necessar- 
ily require  unanimous  consent,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  He  moved  to  amend  my 
amendment,  which  he  has  a  right  to 
do,  does  he  not?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  request  was  to  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THtTRMOND.  ISx.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Dnnoir  be  placed — 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire:  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Could  I  ask  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry?  Could  I  give  the 
right  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
speak  without  yielding  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
unanimous-consent  request  would  be 
in  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  wise  to  just 
have  a  quorum  call  and  discuss  the 
thing.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do.  I 
think  that  is  what  is  proper.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  to  make  the 
motion  to  suggest  a  quorum  call.  I 
think  we  can  get  this  thing  settled  in  a 
few  minutes. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  DniToir  on  this 
matter  be  placed  in  the  Rbcwip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sncovl  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  S.  1B2S 
which  will  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  ad- 
ministratively ordered  support  obliga- 
tions. The  amendment  would  addre« 
the  bankruptcy  amendments  con- 
tained In  PubUc  Law  »8-858.  and 
would  fill  a  gap  that  currently  permits 
discharge  of  certain  spouse  and  child- 
support  debts  through  a  bankruptcy 
declaration.  The  amendment  repre- 
sents the  substance  of  S.  1889  which 
the  Senate  approved  by  voice  vote  on 
March  11,  1986. 

We  enacted  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act, 
PubUc  Law  98-858,  in  1984.  Section 
454(b)  of  the  act  clarifies  section 
528(a)(5)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  loopholes  that  for- 
merly had  allowed  the  discharge  of 
spousal  or  child  support  debts  through 
a  judgment  of  bankruptcy. 

Before  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
98-853,  only  support  debts  created  in 
separations,  divorce  decrees,  or  proper- 
ty settlements  were  protected  from 
discharge  by  bankruptcy.  The  bank- 
ruptcy amendment  extended  the  pro- 
tection to  debts  established  in  other 
orders  of  a  court  of  record,  thereby 
preventing  discharge  in  cases  where  a 
marriage  has  never  taken  place— that 
is,  support  awarded  as  a  result  of  a 
court  paternity  determination. 

Through  inadvertence,  however,  the 
bankruptcy  amendment  did  not  con- 
tain a  provision  to  protect  support  ob- 
ligations established  in  State  adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

Administrative  proceedings  are  used 
by  approximately  17  States  to  deter- 
mine paternity  suits  and  establish  and 
enforce  support  obligations.  Adminis- 
trative proceedings  have  proved  to  be 
an  effective  and  efficient  procedure 
for  resolving  those  disputes.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  we  were  to  prevent 
the  States  from  using  these  proce- 
dures by  denying  protection  from  dis- 
charge by  bankruptcy  for  administra- 
tive support  judgments. 

The  efficient  adjudication  of  pater- 
nity and  support  suits,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  legally  established  sup- 
port judgments,  are  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  Senator  SncoH  and  I  have 
drawn  the  amendment  to  protect 
State  administrative  support  judg- 
ments from  discharge  by  bankruptcy, 
and  thereby  to  encourage  the  States 
to  resolve  those  suits  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible through  efficient  administrative 
forums.  The  amendment  is  strongly 
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endorsed     by     the     Department    of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessary  amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESn>INO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  we  are  waiting  for  some 
resolution  of  the  Denton-Simon 
amendment  that  has  been  amended 
again  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  second 
degree  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  technical  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  to  the  bill,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding under  that  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendments  in  the 
first  degree  or  second  degree  be  per- 
mitted in  this  amendment  that  I  will 
offer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  if  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Just  a  couple  of  questions. 
.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wlU  be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  technical  amendments, 
then  we  would  go  immediately  back  to 
that,  that  no  f  luther  second  degree  or 
any  other  amendments  for  that 
matter  would  be  added  under  the  tech- 
nical amendments,  and  we  would  go 
right  back  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  an  objection. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  go  with  the  Senator's  definition  of 
going  immediately  back.  I  want  ade- 
quate time  to  review  the  Grassley 
amendment.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
reading  it  now.  But  other  than  that.  I 
do  not  have  any  plans  right  now  to  do 
anything. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  Maybe  the  Senator  is  concerned 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  propounded  might  rule  out  a 
quonmicalL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  want  to  go 
back  to  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  The  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would. 


Mr.  DiCONCINI.  The  Senator 
would  have  no  objection,  of  course. 

BCr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  objection  as 
long  as  we  take  care  of  the  technical 
amendments  and  then  whatever  state- 
ments have  to  be  made,  it  is  fine  with 
me;  then  go  back  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendments  be  set  aside 
temporarily  so  that  the  technical 
amendments  from  myself  can  be  of- 
fered with  no  amendments  thereto, 
and  that  we  go  back  into  a  quorum 
call.  Does  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  can  go  back  after 
the  quorum  call  to  the  Grassley 
amendment  as  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  As  the  pending 
business  subject  to  any  Senator  calling 
for  a  quorum  call. 

lUr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  some  question  raised. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
the  matter  can  be  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  now  cleared  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  and  the  so-called  technical 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  be  the  pending 
amendment.  Then  we  wiU  go  back  to 
the  Grassley-Denton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Without  amendment? 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Without  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEin  NO.  1839 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  technical  amendments) 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IVii.  DkCoh- 
cnn]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1839. 

BCr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill 
the  following: 

TITLE  n-TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
Sk.  301.  (a)  Section  101(33)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(33)  'person'  Includes  individual,  partner- 
ship, and  corporation,  but  does  not  Include 
Kovemmental  unit,  provided,  however,  that 
effective  as  of  October  1,  1979,  any  agency, 
department,  or  unit  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  that  acquires  assets  In  a  receivership 
capacity,  or  purchases,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires, assets  from  any  entity  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  person  for  purposes  of  section  1103 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  101(41XAKxv)  of  Utle  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seculty"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"security". 

(c)  Section  101(49)  of  tiUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  on"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subject  of". 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "as  to  liabU- 
Ity  or  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute" 
after  "contingent." 

(c)  Section  303(hKl)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"that". 

Sre.  203.  Section  346(J)(7)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "owned"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"owed". 

Sk.  204.  Section  362(b)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  section 
393(a)  of  PubUc  Law  No.  98-353,  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striidng  out  "fi- 
nancial Institution,"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  financial  in- 
stitutions"; 

(2)  striidng  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in  the 
first  paragraph  (9): 

(3)  striking  out  "9"  in  the  second  para- 
graph (9),  and  "(10)"  In  paragraph  (10)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)"  and  "(11)", 
respectively,  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  their  cash  equivalents"  after  "proper- 
ty". 

(b)  Section  363  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  "value" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "amount". 

Sk.  206.  (a)  SecUon  365(c)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or  an  assignee  of  such  con- 
tract or"  lease"  in  subparagraph  (IXA);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "is"  after  "lease";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and"  after  "property". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (2)(AX1)  of  secUon 
36S(e)  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  trustee  or  to 
an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  debtor  in  possession". 
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(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Mction  S«6<h)  of  UUe 
11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  ttmeshare  plan"  after  "lease" 
the  fourth  place  it  appears. 

(d)  SecUon  S«5(m)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S6a(bX9)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"362(bX10)". 

Sk.  307.  SecUon  603(bX6XAXU)  of  UUe 
11.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "repotesaed"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "repossessed". 

Sac.  308.  SecUon  503(1)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"507(aX7)". 

Sk.  309.  SecUon  503(b)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (IXB)  by  striking  out 
"507(aX6)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"607(aX7)". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

Sk.  210.  Section  507(d)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(aX«) 
or  (aX7)". 

Sk.  311.  (a)  Section  452  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act 
of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-353).  amending  sec- 
tion 521(3)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  531(4)  of  Utle  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether  or 
not  immunity  is  granted  under  section  344 
of  this  title"  after  "esUte"  the  second  place 
it  appears. 

Sk.  313.  (a)  Section  522(hXl)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "UtUe"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"UUe". 

(b)  Section  522  (cX2XA)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  *  *  * 

Sk.  213.  Section  533(1X3)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"this". 

Sk.  314.  Section  533(a)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (IXA)  by  sUlking  out 
"507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"507(aX7)";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(9)  as  paragraph  (10). 

Sk.  315.  SecUon  533(b)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Services"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Service". 

Sk.  316.  (a)  Section  524(cX6XB)  of  UUe 
11.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "business  debt  or"  before  "con- 
simier". 

(b)  Section  534(dK2)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striidng  out 
"subsecUon"  the  second  place  it  mjpears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section". 

Sk.  317.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  544(a) 
of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "transfer"  the  second  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "pur- 
chaser's interest". 

Sk.  318.  SecUon  546(e)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "stockbroker". 

Sk.  319.  SecUon  547(bX4XB)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  after  tbe  semicolon. 

Sk.  330.  Section  548(dX3XB)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  insUtuUon,"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ".  financial  InsUtution". 

Sk.  331.  (a)  Paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  of 
secUon  464(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 


menu  and  Federal  Judgeship  Aet  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-S5S).  amending  section 
549(a)  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  SecUon  549(b)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "of*  after  "to  the  extent": 
and 

(3)  Inserting  "is"  after  "oommenoement  of 
the  case.". 

Sk.  331A.  SecUon  55S(aXl)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "other"  through  "UUe"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sk.  333.  Section  554(c)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "531(aXl)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "531(1)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "to  the  debtor"  after 
"abandoned". 

Sk.  223.  The  Items  relating  to  secUons 
557.  558.  and  559  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  Utle  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"557.  Expedited  determination  of  interesU 
in.  and  abandonment  or  other 
disposition  of  grain  aasete. 
"558.  Defenses  of  the  esUte. 
"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement.". 

8k.  224.  Section  734(bX3)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or";  and 

(3)  Inserting  ".  or  507(aX6)"  after 
"507(aX5)". 

Sk.  335.  Section  736(b)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striidng  out  "or 
(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  or 
(7)". 

Sk.  335A.  Section  743  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(d)". 

Sk.  336.  Section  1131(d)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsecUon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (b)  and". 

Sk.  227.  Section  1139(a)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "of 
the  first  time  it  appears; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (9XB)  by  striking  out 
"or  507(a)"  the  first  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serilng  in  Ueu  thereof  "S07(aX5)  or 
507(aK6)";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (9XC)  by  striking  out 
"(6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sk.  338.  (a)  Section  535(bXl)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  AmendmenU  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  98-353) 
amending  section  1303(eX4)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1303(bXl)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(3).". 

(c)  Section  1303(eXl)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fix"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "set  for 
such  individual". 

Sk.  329.  Section  1334  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  In  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

Sk.  330.  Section  1335(bX3XA)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "and". 

Sk.  331.  Section  1326(aX2)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paymenU"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "payment". 

Sk.  333.  Official  Bankruptey  Form  No.  1. 
referred  to  in  Rule  1003  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  Is  amended— 


(1)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  strlklag  out  "7  or 
18"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7.  11.  or 
IS":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "7  or  II"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "7.  11.  or  IS"  In  tbe  state- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  attorney  In  "Exhib- 
it 'B' ". 

Sk.  SSS.  The  table  of  seettons  of  chapter 
IS  of  UUe  11.  United  States  Code.  Is  anend- 
ed  by  striking  out  "this"  In  the  Item  relating 
to  section  1501. 

Sk.  2S4.  Section  lB70i(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  the  second  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "trustees". 

Sk.  335.  Section  lS70S(b)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"trustee". 

sSk.  386.  SecUon  151101(b)  of  Utle  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of"  the  second  time  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma. 

Sk.  387.  (a)  SecUon  Sll(bX4)  of  tbe 
Bankruptey  Amendmente  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Uw  98-S6S), 
amending  seeUon  ISlSOKbXl)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  151S03(bXl)  of  tiUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(8)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ". 
704(7).  and  704(9)". 

Sk.  338.  SecUon  156  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subseetlon: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  financial  accountabil- 
ity In  a  district  where  a  bankruptey  clerk 
has  been  certified,  such  clerk  shaU  be  ae- 
counUble  for  and  pay  into  the  Treasury  aU 
fees,  coste,  and  other  monies  ooUected  by 
such  clerk  except  uncoUected  fees  not  re- 
quired by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  prepaid. 
Such  clerk  shaU  make  returns  thereof  to 
the  Director  of  the  AdminlstraUve  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  courte  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  such  Director.". 

Sk.  389.  Section  157(bX3XB)  of  UUe  38, 
United  SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "interest"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"intereste". 

Sk.  340.  Section  157(bX3XO)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "annul". 

Sk.  341.  Section  1834(d)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  of  the  estate"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "and  of  property  of  the  estate". 

Sk.  343.  SecUon  19S0(a)  of  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  C:ode.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  court"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "of 
the  district  court  or  the  clerk  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court.  If  one  tias  been  certified  pur- 
suant to  section  156(b).". 

Sk.  343.  SecUon  3041  of  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  bankruptey  court"  after  "court  of  the 
United  States". 

Sk.  244.  Section  2043  of  Utle  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  and 
each  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy  courte."  after 
"United  SUtes  Courts". 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  truly  a  technical  amendment  which 
chaxiges  the  paragraph  numbers,  the 
section  numbers,  and  corrects  typo- 
graphical errors  In  the  bill.  It  is  of- 
fered for  that  purpose  only.  I  under- 
stand that  the  ranking  member  and 
the  chairman  have  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  BCr.  President,  we 
think  the  amendment  is  purely  techni- 
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caL  We  think  it  Is  needed  and  we 
accept  it^ 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
strictly  technical.  It  is  needed.  It  clari- 
fies certain  issues  involved  and  clari- 
fies language,  numbers,  and  other  as- 
pects in  a  technical  sense.  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1839)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  £>iCX>NCINI.  Bfr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


■ItO.  1838 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1923.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  sorely  needed  additional 
bankruptcy  Judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  would  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  for  his  taldng  the  lead 
on  this  issue,  as  well  as  compliment 
the  managers  of  the  bUl  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle.  Senators  DeCoh- 
cnn  and  Heflin. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  address 
the  farm  bankruptcy  amendment  of 
this  bill,  which  I  Just  offered.  I  intro- 
duced this  as  S.  2249  on  March  26. 
with  Senators  DECoNcnn,  Zorihskt, 
and  D'Amato. 

To  the  extent  that  a  debtor's  eco- 
nomic troubles  are  curable  and  credi- 
tor's demands  are  reasonable,  a  negoti- 
ated workout  can  and  should  obviate 
the  need  for  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  agricul- 
tiiral  debt  situation.  I  think  that  all 
would  agree— lines  of  communication 
need  to  be  open  between  borrowers 
and  lenders  throughout  their  relation- 
ships, and  particularly  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble. 

Often  by  the  time  a  decision  is  made 
to  file  for  bankruptcy  protection,  it  is 
often  too  late  for  a  realistic  reorgani- 
zation, under  current  law.  Particularly 
in  this  year  of  hard  times  for  agricul- 
ture, all  of  the  key  players  in  the 
credit  system  need  to  show  under- 
standing and  forebearance.  because 
farm  problems  are  not  Just  a  problem 
for  farmers  and  their  lenders.  There  is 
an  impact  on  other  "main  street"  and 
"mom  and  pop"  firms  too.  that  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

To  the  extent  that  adjustments  are 
needed  in  the  code.  Congress  must  be 
willing  to  do  its  part— not  as  a  solution 
to  the  farm  crisis— but  at  a  minimum, 
Congress  should  ensure  that  farmers 
have  the  same  opportimlty  to  reorga- 
nize that  all  other  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals have. 

And  it  is  to  that  purpose  that  I  offer 
this  amendment. 


I  would  especially  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Tantatono  for  his  strong 
support  of  this  amendment,  as  weU  as 
Senator  EIast  for  his  support  in  hold- 
ing rather  extensive  Joint  hearings 
with  me  on  this  issue  back  in  Novem- 
ber. We  held  2  days  of  hearings  and 
heard  from  17  witnesses— representing 
all  aspects  of  the  issue:  Judges,  farm 
groups,  lenders,  other  creditors,  practi- 
tioners. Government  agencies,  and 
academics. 

The  testimony  in  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  hearings  revealed  that 
farm  debtors  in  a  bankruptcy  need 
help  in  four  specific  areas.  Each  of 
these  is  addressed  in  my  proposed 
chapter  12  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous bankruptcy  Judges— including 
those  from  my  own  farm  State,  bank- 
ruptcy attorneys  and  others  who  are 
experts  in  bankruptcy  law.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  address  the  key 
areas  of  the  amendment. 

The  first  of  these  areas  is  "adequate 
protection"  under  the  code. 

The  failiu-e  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection is  the  primary  basis  for  lifting 
the  automatic  stay.  Farm  debtors  need 
a  means  to  overcome  the  requirement 
that  they  adequately  protect  "lost  op- 
portimlty costs." 

At  least  three  courts  of  appeal  have 
held  that  adequate  protection  requires 
the  debtor  to  additionaUy  compensate 
the  secured  creditor  for  what  is  known 
as  "lost  opportunity  costs"  in  those 
cases  where  the  value  of  the  collateral 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  debt  se- 
cured by  the  collateral— common  in 
the  age  of  declining  land  values.  The 
payment  of  "lost  opportimlty  costs" 
requires  the  periodic  payment  of  a 
sum  of  cash  to  compensate  for  a  se- 
cured creditor's  delay  in  realizing  the 
value  of  the  collateral,  as  a  result  of 
the  automatic  stay,  in  addition  to  pro- 
tection for  the  value  of  the  collateral. 

This  amount  is  intented  to  compen- 
sate the  secured  creditor  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  collateral  during  the 
banluoiptcy.  But  where  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  collateral  results  from  the 
general  economic  decline,  and  the 
creditor  would  not  be  able  to  protect 
itself  from  this  even  without  the  stay, 
then  the  creditor  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  additional  compensation  simply 
because  the  debtor  has  filed  for  relief. 

Needless  to  say,  farmers  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy lack  this  additional  cash 
amount.  But  unless  this  requirement 
is  modified,  farm  debtors  will  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  formulate  reorgani- 
zation plans  because  the  automatic 
stay  will  be  lifted. 

Section  1222  of  the  chapter  12 
amendment  specifically  addresses  this 
restrictive  interpretation  of  adequate 
protection  in  a  way  that  helps  farm 
debtors. 

The  second  area  where  our  commit- 
tee heard  that  farmers  need  help  is  in 
"sales  free  of  liens." 


After  filing  for  protection  under  the 
bankruptcy  code,  the  farm  debtor  icon 
realizes  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  all  of  his  property.  Accordingly, 
he  needs  a  way  to  seU  assets  not 
needed  for  the  reorganization  prior  to 
confirmation,  without  the  consent  of 
the  secured  creditors,  and  subject  to 
approval  by  the  court. 

Under  11  UJ3.C.  363(f)  of  existing 
law.  a  debtor  is  authorized  to  sell  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  under  five  condi- 
tions. Que  of  these  conditions  is  that 
the  secured  creditor  consents  to  the 
sale.  Section  1223  of  the  chapter  12 
amendment  would  add  a  sixth  ground 
for  a  sale  of  assets— only  to  be  used  in 
chapter  12  cases.  Under  this  section, 
the  trustee  will  be  allowed  to  sell  prop- 
erty, subject  to  court  approval,  if  it  is 
"farmland  or  farm  equipment." 

As  a  concomitant  protection  to  credi- 
tors, should  the  farm  debtor  sell  the 
collateral  without  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  debts,  the  debts  would  not  be 
dischargeable  upon  confirmation  of 
the  plan.  See,  section  1219  of  the 
chapter  12  amendment. 

The  third  area  where  farmers  need 
relief  under  our  bankruptcy  law  is  the 
"absolute  priority  rule". 

We  learned  in  our  committee  hear- 
ings that  farm  debtors  need  a  method 
of  confirming  a  reasonable  reorganiza- 
tion plan  over  the  objection  of  the 
class  of  unsecured  creditors.  The  chap- 
ter 12  amendment  would  follow  the 
rule  of  chapter  13  of  the  current  law 
by  eliminating  the  "absolute  priority 
rule"  for  family  farmers,  to  permit 
confirmation  over  the  objection  of  un- 
secured creditors. 

To  compare,  in  chapter  11,  each 
class  of  impaired  creditors  is  entitled 
to  vote  on  a  proposed  plan  or  reorgani- 
zation. A  single  secured  creditor  with  a 
large  deficiency  or  unsecured  claim 
may,  by  voting  against  the  plan,  pre- 
vent the  debtor  from  reorganizing. 

Unfortimately,  farm  debtors  are 
often  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  too  few  unsecured  debts,  be- 
cause they  usually  keep  their  trade 
creditors  fairly  current.  The  largest 
unsecured  claim  is  often  held  by  the 
land  bank  or  PCA  as  part  of  their 
overall  claim,  which  is  only  partially 
secured  because  of  the  fall  in  land 
values.  When  these  creditors  will  not 
go  along  with  the  plan,  they  can  force 
a  liquidation. 

Notwithstanding  the  rejection  by  a 
class,  a  chapter  11  plan  may  be  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
a  cramdown.  But  if  a  plan  is  confirmed 
without  the  acceptance  of  a  class  of 
impaired,  unsecured  creditors,  the 
debtor  may  not  receive  or  retain  any 
property  under  the  plan  unless  that 
class  is  paid  in  full.  11  U.S.C. 
1129(  K2K  K  ).  This  section  has  the 
effect  of  denying  the  debtor  the  use  of 
the  cramdown  if  the  debtor  is  retain- 
ing any  property  at  all.  Thus,  the  pri- 


mary purpose  of  a  reorganization  is 
thwarted. 

Aocordingly.  the  chapter  12  amend- 
ment—like current  law  in  chapter  13— 
contains  no  "absolute  priority  rule." 
See  section  1216  of  the  chapter  12 
amendment. 

The  fourth  area  where  farm  debtors 
need  bankruptcy  relief  is  in  the  "time 
to  file  a  reorganization  plan." 

The  farm-debtor  needs  a  reasonable 
time  to  formulate  and  file  the  plan, 
without  having  to  fight  off  creditor  ef- 
forts to  lift  the  automatic  stay.  As  ex- 
plained earlier,  the  chapter  12  amend- 
ment's modification  of  adequate  pro- 
tection will  mean  that  more  attempts 
to  lift  the  automatic  stay  will  fall. 
Thus,  creditors  wiU  not  be  as  eager  to 
engage  in  this  type  of  litigation,  which 
would  needlessly  waste  the  assets  of 
farm  debtors  on  legal  expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  time  for  filing 
the  plan,  current  law  in  chapter  13  re- 
quires that  the  plan  be  filed  with  the 
petition.  But  farmers'  affairs  are  far 
more  complicated  than  those  of  the 
average  wage-earner  who  seeks  relief 
under  chapter  13,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
neither  practical  or  reasonable  to  re- 
quire the  farmer  to  submit  a  plan  im- 
mediately upon  filing. 

Chapter  11  currently  allows  the 
debtor  a  120-day  exclusive  filing 
period.  Farm  plans  in  a  chapter  11  are 
rarely  filed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  120 
day  period.  Like  the  House-passed  bill, 
section  1211  of  the  chapter  12  amend- 
ments extends  the  exclusive  period  to 
240  days.  The  court  may  adjust  the  ex- 
clusive period  based  upon  the  com- 
plexities of  the  case.  If  the  debtor  is 
miJdng  progress  in  his  farming  oper- 
ation and  additional  time  is  needed  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  reorgani- 
zation, the  court  may  expand  the  ex- 
clusive period.  The  period  may  also  be 
reduced,  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro,  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  more  detailed  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  farm  bankrupt- 
cy amendment  to  S.  1923. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SKnOR-BT-SSCnON  Alf  ALTSIS:  Fajolt  Fakm 
RKOROAinZATION  ACT  Of  1986 

This  Act  Is  designed  to  provide  effective 
bankruptcy  relief  for  family  farmers  during 
a  national  farm  crisis.  The  Act  combines 
features  of  chapter  11  and  chapter  13  which 
are  advantageous  to  family  farmers  as  well 
as  provisions  needed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
farm  lenders. 

(Chapter  13  may  only  be  commenced  by 
the  filing  of  a  voluntary  petition  (11  U3.C. 
i  303(a)). 

1 1201— The  definition  of  family  farmer  is 
taken  from  8.  1343.  8.  1516.  and  HH.  3311. 
The  debtor  will  be  a  debtor  In  possession 
unless  the  court  orders  otherwise 
(i  1301(3)).  Being  a  debtor  in  possession  Is 
significant  because  It  gives  the  debtor  the 
powers  of  the  trustee  (i  1204).  and  gives  the 
debtor  the  exclusive  340-day  period  to  file  a 
plan  (i  1311(b)).  Also,  the  trustee's  powers 


are  limited  as  long  as  the  debtor  is  a  debtor 
In  possession  (|  1303(b)).  The  court  may 
order  that  the  debtor  not  be  a  debtor  In  pos- 
session imder  1 1309. 

1 1303— "Application  of  certain  sections  of 
this  title":  certain  other  sections  of  existing 
bankruptcy  law  may  apply  to  cases  filed 
under  chapter  13,  if  so  provided  in  this  bilL 

1 1303— The  trustee's  duties  under  chapter 
13  are  similar  to  those  of  a  trustee  in  chap- 
ter 13.  In  chapter  13,  the  debtor  controls 
the  property  of  the  estate,  but  the  trustee 
administers  the  plan  and  has  some  supervi- 
sory authority.  In  chapter  13,  the  trustee 
would  administer  the  plan,  and  the  trustee's 
supervisory  authority  would  be  expanded 
somewhat  to  permit  the  trustee  to  scruti- 
nise and  object  to  sales  proposed  by  the 
debtor.  This  expanded  authority  is  advisa- 
ble since  the  appointment  of  a  supervisory 
creditor's  committee  Is  not  automatic. 

With  respect  to  distributions  pursuant  to 
1 1303(bK3),  while  the  payments  under 
f  1333(b)<3)  are  made  to  adequately  protect 
the  value  of  property  securing  a  claim  or  an 
entity's  ownership  interest  In  property,  all 
of  the  rent  payments  need  not  be  paid  to 
the  creditor  or  party  with  the  ownership  In- 
terest. Although  the  rent  payments  must  be 
used  to  benefit  the  collateral,  rent  proceeds 
may  be  used  to  make  repairs,  pay  property 
taxes,  and  for  other  such  expenses. 

Section  506(c)  of  the  code— which  says 
that  "the  trustee  may  recover  from  proper- 
ty securing  an  allowed  secured  claim,  the 
reasonable,  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of 
preserving,  or  dlspo^ng  of.  such  property  to 
the  extent  of  any  benefit  to  the  holder  of 
such  claim— applies  in  chapter  12  cases  and 
such  costs  and  expenses  may  be  recovered 
from  payments  made  under  1 1333(b)(3). 

If  the  court  orders  that  a  debtor  not  be  a 
debtor  In  possession,  (e.g.,  if  the  debtor  com- 
mits fraud.  Is  Incompetent,  or  Is  guilty  of 
gross  mismanagement;  1 1209).  the  trustee 
takes  on  additional  powers  and  becomes 
similar  to  a  tnistee  in  chapter  11. 

The  trustee  in  chapter  13  would  typically 
be  the  standing  trustee  for  chapter  13  cases 
or  a  trustee  pursuant  to  chapter  15.  The  in- 
creased workload  would  likely  require  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  chapter  13  trust- 
ees, and  this  U  permitted  by  1 1303(c). 

The  annual  compensation  for  a  standing 
chapter  13  trustee  Is  established  by  the 
court,  but  the  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS-16  of  the 
(General  Schedule  prescribed  under  5  XJB.C. 
SS332  ({ 1302(e)(lKA)).  The  court  also  es- 
tablishes a  percentage  fee  based  upon  the 
trustee's  annual  compensation  and  the 
trustee's  expenses  (Including  personnel) 
({ 1303(e)(1)(B)).  which  is  collected  from 
payments  made  under  chapter  13  plans 
(1 1303(e)(3)).  The  percentage  fee  may  not 
exceed  10%. 

The  limitation  on  the  standing  trustee's 
compensation  is  retained  as  Is  the  limitation 
on  the  percentage  fee  <{  1303(d)).  Since  the 
most  debt  that  can  be  handled  in  a  chapter 
13  case  Is  $450,000  (|  109(e)).  the  maximum 
percentage  fee  to  be  paid  by  a  chapter  13 
estate  Is  10%  of  3460,000.  In  chapter  11 
cases,  trustee  fees  are  limited  by  1 336(a)  to 
3%  of  amounU  in  excess  of  $3,000,  15%  on 
the  first  11,000  or  less,  6%  on  any  amount  In 
excess  of  $1,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $3,000, 
and  3%  on  any  amount  In  excess  of  $3,000). 
To  require  a  chapter  13  debtor  to  pay  10% 
of  the  plan  payments  to  the  trustee  would 
be  excessive,  and  the  percentage  fee  above 
$450,000  U  limited  to  3%. 

The  trustee  will  incxv  more  expenses  in  a 
large  chapter  13  case  than  In  the  routine 


chapter  IS  plan  of  a  wage  eaner.  SeetioD 
1303(d)  provides  flexibility  to  prorUto  oon- 
penaatlon  for  the  tnistee  and  to  rwnimitttt 
the  trustee  tor  expenses  without  overtmr- 
dening  the  debtor's  estate. 

The  compensation  set  out  in  |  ia0S(d)  Is 
maximum  compensation  and  the  court  may 
fix  compensation  at  a  lower  rate  on  a  cast 
by  case  basis. 

1 1304-Tbe  debtor  in  possession,  like  a 
debtor  In  possession  In  chapter  11,  has  the 
powers  of  a  trustee.  This  section  Is  similar 
to  1 1107(a).  It  also  Includes  the  obligation 
to  file  a  statement  of  current  income  and 
expenditures  (|  631(1))  and  the  obllgattoo  to 
file  a  periodic  reports  if  required  by  the 
court  (1 704(8)).  The  debtor  would  lose  these 
powers  if  the  debtor  ceased  to  be  a  debtor  in 
possession.  The  failure  to  comply  with  these 
duties  may  constitute  cause  to  remove  the 
debtor  as  debtor  In  possession  imder  1 1309, 
or  to  dismiss  the  case  under  1 1310(e). 

1 1306-The  debtor  in  poaesslon.  like  a 
debtor  in  possession  In  chapter  11,  and  a 
debtor  In  chapter  13,  operates  the  debtor's 
business,  (i  1107  and  1 1108: 1 1304(b)). 

1 1306— A  creditor's  committee  Is  not  auto- 
matic In  a  case  under  chapter  13.  If  three 
creditors  request  a  creditors'  committee,  the 
court  or  the  U.S.  trustee  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 15  may  appoint  a  committee  baaed  upon 
the  need  for  such  a  committee  In  the  case. 
The  dedslon  whether  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in 
each  case  and  the  court  will  balance  the 
need  for  further  supervision  with  the  cost  to 
the  debtor's  esUte.  It  Is  expected  that  there 
will  seldom  be  a  need  for  such  a  committee 
because  every  chapter  13  case  wiU  have  a 
trustee  to  supervise  the  debtor's  affairs.  A 
committee  Is  available  in  those  Instances 
where  It  might  be  more  effective  than  the 
trustee.  There  Is  no  authorization  for  a  com- 
mittee of  equity  security  holders. 

1 1307— A  creditors'  committee  may  retain 
an  attorney  and  may  also  retain  an  aoooimt- 
ant  if  the  debtor's  records  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  committee's  powers  and  duties  are 
expanded  from  those  proposed  by  8.  <'06 
(Sec.  3(a)  1 1184)  to  Include  the  power  to  re- 
quest that  the  debtor  not  be  a  debtor  In  pos- 
session. The  committee's  duties  and  powers 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  that  are 
provided  for  committees  in  chapter  11  cases 
(1 1103(c)). 

f  1308— The  right  of  any  party  In  Interest 
to  be  heard  Is  the  same  as  in  11  VS.  C. 
1 1109(b).  Subsection  (b)  is  derived  from  a 
706  (Sec.  3(a)-|118S).  WhUe  an  appeal  Is 
prohibited  to  a  party  who  appears  and  Is 
heard  pursuant  to  1 1308(b).  a  government 
agency  may  appeal  if  it  appears  and  is  heard 
as  a  party  in  Interest  pursuant  to  1 1308(a). 

1 1309— The  grounds  for  removal  of  a 
debtor  In  possession  are  similar  to  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  under  11 
U.S.C.  1 1104.  The  effect  of  removing  the 
debtor  as  debtor  in  possession  elevates  the 
trustee  who  Is  like  a  trustee  in  chapter  13  to 
a  position  more  like  a  tnistee  in  claapter  11. 
It  also  has  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
debtor's  exclusive  right  to  file  a  plan 
(11311(b)). 

1 1310— The  debtor  may  convert  to  chap- 
ter 7,  but  not  to  chapter  11  or  IS.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  eliminate  delays  which  could 
result  from  manipulative  conversions  by  the 
debtor. 

SubsecUon  (b)  would  allow  an  involuntary 
conversion  to  chapter  7  in  thoae  cases  where 
the  debtor  was  not  a  family  farmer,  and 
therefore  not  a  qualified  debtor  under  chap- 
ter 13.  Subsection  (d)  prevenU  an  Involun- 
tary conversion  of  a  famUy  farmer  to  chap- 
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ter  7.  This  is  consistent  with  tnditional 
bankruptcy  law.  Section  1210(e>,  which  sets 
out  the  grounds  for  dismissing  a  case,  is 
taken  primarily  from  1 1113(b).  Subsection 
(eXS)  is  taken  from  {  1307(cX8)  and  subsec- 
tion (eKlO)  is  taken  from  1 1307(cX3).  The 
right  to  have  a  case  dismissed  provides  bal- 
ance to  the  debtor's  exclusive  period  for 
fning  a  plan  and  provides  a  safety  valve  for 
dealing  with  confirmed  plans  which  are  not 
successfuL 

S  1211— The  debtor  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  file  the  plan  for  240  days  (S.  1342.  S. 
1516.  HJi.  2211).  and  the  debtor  has  up  to 
300  days  to  have  the  plan  confirmed.  The 
court  may  reduce  or  Increase  this  period. 
The  court  may  adjust  the  exclusive  period 
based  upon  the  complexities  of  the  case.  If 
the  debtor  is  making  progress  in  his  farming 
operation  and  additional  time  Is  needed  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, the  court  may  expand  the  exclusive 
period.  If  the  debtor's  prospects  for  reorga- 
nization are  remote,  the  court  may  reduce 
the  exclusive  period  so  that  creditors  are 
not  unduly  delayed  by  a  reorganization  with 
a  dubious  chance  of  success.  In  chapter  13 
the  debtor  must  file  the  plan  with  the  peti- 
tion (Bankruptcy  Rule  3015).  in  chapter  11 
the  exclusive  filing  period  for  the  debtor  is 
120  days  (11  n.S.C.  \  1121(c)).  If  the  debtor 
is  removed  as  debtor  in  possession,  the 
debtor  loses  the  exclusive  period.  In  chapter 
11,  the  debtor  loses  the  exclusive  period  if  a 
trustee  is  appohited  ($  1121(cKl». 

1 1212— What  must  be  in  the  plan  comes 
primarily  from  chapter  11.  What  may  be  in 
the  plan  comes  from  both  chapter  13  and 
chapter  11.  In  chapter  13  a  debtor  may  not 
modify  the  mortgage  on  his  residence 
(i  1322(b)(2))— that  provision  was  omitted 
and  the  debtor  would  be  able  to  rearrange 
his  home  mortgage  in  chapter  12.  Just  as  he 
can  in  chapter  11.  The  debtor  would  also 
have  the  ability  to  cure  a  default  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time— this  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  chapter  11  cure  provision 
which  contemplates  an  Immediate  ciue 
(i  1124(2)). 

1 1213— If  a  party  in  interest  other  than  a 
debtor  proposes  a  plan,  the  debtor  and  the 
plan  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
chapter  11  with  respect  to  contents  of  the 
plan,  impairment,  and  disclosure  state- 
ments. The  debtor  would  not  have  to  pro- 
vide a  disclosure  statement  because  there 
would  be  no  voting  on  the  debtor's  plan. 
The  voting  requirement  for  plans  fUed  by  a 
party  other  than  the  debtor  is  more  strin- 
gent than  required  in  chapter  11.  In  chapter 
11  there  must  be  the  acceptance  of  %  in 
amount  and  Vi  in  number  of  those  claims 
and  claimants  voting.  As  drafted,  §  1213(b) 
would  require  %  in  amount  and  %  in 
number  of  claims  and  claimants  whether 
voting  or  not  This  voting  requirement 
would  make  plans  of  liquidation  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
voting  requirement  under  chapter  x({  179; 
BR  10-305(e))  and  Chapter  zn  ({468(1);  BR 
12-37(d))  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898. 

11214— Modification  of  Plan.  BasicaUy, 
modifications  of  the  debtor's  plan  must 
meet  the  confirmation  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  debtor  (essentially  chapter  13 
requirements),  and  modifications  of  the 
plan  of  a  party  other  than  the  debtor  must 
meet  the  confirmation  requirements  of 
chapter  11.  The  modification  requirements 
of  chapter  11  are  found  in  f  1127;  the  modi- 
fication requirements  of  chapter  13  are 
found  in  {(  1323  and  1329. 

1 1215— A  confirmation  hearing  will  be 
held  and  a  party  in  interest  may  object  and 


be  heard.  This  provision  is  contained  in 
S  1128  and  in  i  1334. 

f  1216— The  confirmation  requirements 
for  a  debtor's  plan  are  essentially  thoae 
from  chapter  13  ({ 1325).  Subsections  4.  5, 
6(B).  and  9  are  from  chapter  11  (}  1129, 
i  1124).  In  chapter  13.  a  debtor's  plan  must 
provide  for  payment  of  priority  claims  in 
full  through  the  plan.  Under  subsection  6, 
administrative  claims  and  priority  claims, 
other  than  taxes,  may  be  paid  in  deferred 
payments  through  the  plan;  taxes  may  be 
deferred  over  a  period  of  six  years  from  as- 
sessment as  under  chapter  11 
(S  1129(aK9KC)).  In  chapter  11.  the  debtor 
must  pay  Interest  on  priority  claims  paid  in 
deferred  payments  (S  1129(aK9)).  In  chapter 
13,  the  debtor  must  pay  all  priority  claims, 
but  interest  is  not  required.  ({ 1322(aX2)). 
In  chapter  12,  priority  claims,  except  taxes, 
may  be  paid  in  deferred  payments  without 
interest:  payment  of  taxes,  however,  re- 
quires interest. 

The  "best  efforts"  requirement  of 
f  1325(b)  is  incorporated. 

The  length  of  the  plan  may  exceed  the  5- 
year  limit  in  chapter  13  and  may  exceed  the 
10-year  limit  in  S.  1342.  S.  1516.  and  H.R. 
221. 

i  1217— For  a  plan  proposed  by  a  party  in 
interest  other  than  the  debtor  to  be  con- 
firmed, it  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
chapter  11.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
"cramdown"  plan  filed  by  a  party  other 
than  the  debtor. 

\  1218— The  court  can  only  confirm  one 
plan  and  may  not  confirm  a  plan  over  the 
objections  of  a  governmental  unit,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  plan  is  tax  avoidance  or 
avoidance  of  securities  law.  This  provision  is 
taken  from  \  1129  (c)  and  (d). 

§  1219— The  confirmation  of  a  plan  has 
the  effect  of  discharging  the  debtor  from 
debts  prior  to  confirmation  unless  provided 
for  in  the  plan  or  the  order  of  confirmation. 
The  discharge  is  not  as  broad  as  that  in 
chapter  13  (S  1328)  and  is  the  same  dis- 
charge that  the  debtor  would  receive  in 
chapter  11  ({1141(d)). 

{  1220— The  chapter  11  provisions  relating 
to  implementation  of  the  plan,  distribution, 
revocation  of  an  order  of  confirmation,  and 
exemption  from  securities  laws  apply  to  all 
cases  confirmed  under  this  chapter. 

{ 1221— The  special  chapter  11  provision 
for  aircraft  equipment  and  vessels  applies  to 
cases  under  this  chapter. 

{ 1222— This  section  eliminates  the  need 
of  the  debtor  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  lost  opportunity  costs.  It  also  adds  an- 
other means  for  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion for  farm  land— paying  reasonable  rent 
to  the  trustee.  Many  farmers  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  make  periodic  payment  to  ade- 
quately protect  lost  opportunity  costs.  Sev- 
eral courts  have  held  that  the  language  of 
{  361  requires  debtors  to  adequately  protect 
lost  opportunity  costs  for  undersecured 
creditors.  In  re  American  Manner  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  734  P.2d  426  (9th  Clr.  1984); 
Grundy  National  Bank  v.  Tandem  Mining 
Corporation,  754  P.2d  1436  (4th  C^r.  1985). 
All  that  the  Constitution  requires  in  the 
way  of  adequate  protection  is  the  protection 
of  the  value  of  the  collateral.  Wright  v. 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  311  U.S. 
273.  61  S.Ct.  196.  85  UEd.  184  (1940).  The 
court,  in  American  Mariner,  however,  reads 
the  "indubitable  equivalent"  language  of 
{361(3)  and  language  of  {361  (1).  (2),  and 
(3).  which  says  that  value  of  the  "interest" 
in  property  is  to  be  protected,  to  mean  that 
"lost  opportunity  costs"  must  be  protected. 
{ 1233  eliminates  the  "indubitable  equiva- 


lent" language  and  makes  it  clear  that  what 
needs  to  be  protected  is  the  value  of  proper- 
ty, not  the  value  of  the  creditor's  "Interest" 
in  property. 

Allowing  the  debtor  to  provide  adequate 
protection  by  paying  rent  reeognisea  the 
economic  realities  of  foreclosure.  During  a 
time  of  depressed  farm  values,  the  lender 
wlU  usually  be  the  high  bidder  at  a  foreclo- 
sure sale.  If  the  lender  cannot  resell  the 
property,  it  typically  will  rent  the  property 
at  the  market  rate.  If  the  debtor  pays 
market  rent  whUe  he  reorganizes,  the 
lender  will  be  getting  only  what  it  would  re- 
alistically get  as  a  result  of  foreclosure. 
Paying  a  reasonable  rent  as  a  method  of 
protecting  the  seciu'ed  creditor's  interest 
was  permitted  by  the  second  Prazier-Lemke 
Act  (49  Stat.  943-945.  11  U.S.C.  {303(8)) 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  in  Wright 
V.  Vinton  Branch  of  Mountain  Trust  Bank 
of  Roanoke,  300  U.S.  440  (1937). 

{ 1223— This  section  allows  debtors  to 
scale  down  the  size  of  their  farming  oper- 
ations by  selling  unnecessary  property.  The 
liens  would  attach  to  the  proceeds  of  sale, 
and  the  holders  of  secured  claims  would 
have  the  right  to  bid  at  the  sale  pursuant  to 
{  363(k).  As  long  as  the  holders  of  secured 
claims  receive  the  vjdue  of  their  property, 
these  interests  are  constitutionally  protect- 
ed. 

Bfany  family  farm  reorganizations  under 
present  chapter  11  involve  the  liquidation  of 
unnecessary  property.  It  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  sell  a  portion  of  the  collateral  pur- 
suant to  banlu-uptcy  law  than  to  release 
that  property,  because  state  law  often  does 
not  permit  partial  foreclosures. 

{  1224— As  under  chapter  11.  proofs  of 
claim  are  deemed  filed  for  claims  that  are 
scheduled  by  the  debtor  ({  1111(a)).  Also 
the  holders  of  nonrecourse  claims  are  al- 
lowed to  have  unsecured  claims  for  any  def  1- 
ciency({llll(bKl)(A)). 

{ 1225— Emergency  financing  may  be  ob- 
tained to  feed  livestock  on  an  ex  parte  basis. 

Sec.  3— Chapters  1,  3  and  5  of  the  existing 
bankruptcy  code  generally  apply  in  cases 
filed  under  chapter  12.  This  chapter  applies 
only  in  a  case  under  this  chapter.  Just  as 
chapter  13  applies  only  in  a  case  under 
chapter  13. 

Sec.  4— This  makes  the  filing  fee  for  cases 
filed  under  this  chapter  $200. 

Sec.  5— This  section  makes  amendments  in 
existing  sections  of  the  code  to  account  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  chapter,  consistent 
with  Sec.  3,  and  consistent  with  the  substan- 
tive language  and  intent  of  chapter  12. 

Sec.  6— This  section  states  that  the  biU 
creating  a  new  chapter  12  applies  to  cases 
filed  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  bill 
will  sunset  on  the  date  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  perl(xl  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  6:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Menages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

KmoLLKD  snxs  sioino 

At  1:27  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  biUs: 

S.  49.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  44  (relat- 
ing to  firearms)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  381.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miahleen 
Earle;  and 

8.  1818.  An  act  to  amend  section  1163  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  felon- 
eous  sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  an  of- 
fense within  Indian  Country. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

IMr.  THUBMOlfDl. 

At  2:44  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mb.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Master  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Scott,  United 
States  ^rmy.  retired,  deceased; 

HJi.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  AiBae: 

HJI.  1389.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Beulah 
C.  Shif flett: 

HJI.  3093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Rkardo  McRae: 

HJI.  31M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Patrick  Brady,  Ann  M.  Brady,  and  Maik  P. 
Brady; 

HJL  3S77.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Milanie 
C.  Bsoobal  Norman;  and 

HJI.  4378.  An  act  to  provide  standards  for 
placement  of  commemorative  works  on 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Servioe  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  4:39  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goets,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

8.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Jtme  1  through  June  7. 1986,  as 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

BJ.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  36,  1986,  through  June  1, 
1980,  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week"; 


BJ.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  to  dwignatif 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17.  1988. 
as  "Senior  Center  Week": 

8  J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986.  as  "NaUonal  Birds 
of  Prey  Month": 

8  J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  related  defense  servloes;  and 

8  J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  18,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin 
Marcos  Rios  (also  known  as  Marcos  Edwin 
Rios)  and  Oeovanna  Rios; 

H.R.  1360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Her- 

rlnr, 

HJI.  1693.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Montano  Ugarte; 

H.R.  1757.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 
Leslie  Oambie; 

H.R.  3987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Whiteworth  Incorporated  of  Oardenia,  Cali- 
fornia; 

HJt.  3333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Lockwood: 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moun- 
taha  Bou-Assali  Saud:  and 

H.R.  4308.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 


tee  on  Commerae,  Sctenee,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

HJI.  4378.  An  act  to  provide  standards  for 
placement  of  commemorative  works  oo 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Fuk 
Servioe  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (or 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJI.  483.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin 
Marcos  Rios  (also  known  as  Marcos  Edwin 
Rios)  and  Oeovaima  Rios:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Master  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Scott,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  deceased:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1360.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joe  Her- 
rlnr.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

HJi.  1389.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Beulah 
C.  Shlfflett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1693.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Montano  Ugarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  1767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Leslie  Oambie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3987.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of 
Whiteworth  Incorporated  of  Oardenia,  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJI.  3093.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Juan 
Rlcardo  McRae;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Patrick  Brady,  Ann  M.  Brady,  and  Mark  P. 
Brady:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Lockwood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moun- 
taha  Bou  Assail  Baud;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary- 

H.R.  3677.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MUanle 
C.  Esoobal  Norman:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4308.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  commit- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  7. 1986,  she  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

8.  49.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  44  (relat- 
ing to  firearms)  of  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  381.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miahleen 
Earle;  and 

8.  1818.  An  act  to  amend  section  1163  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  felo- 
nious sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  an  of- 
fense within  Indian  Country. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3088.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessment and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-3089.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
posit of  fees  collected  to  the  appropriation 
account  that  incurs  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3090.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  recover  the  cosU 
of  carrying  out  the  Federal  Market  News 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3091.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
regulated  industry  to  bear  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3093.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  recover  costs  of  car- 
rying out  certain  animal  and  plant  health 
inspection  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3093.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of  es- 
tablishing standards  and  spedficatlons  for 
agricultural  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-8094.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  recover  oosU  of 
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canytng  out  the  export  inspection  and  certi- 
flcatton  profmns  for  apples,  pears,  grapes. 
and  plums;  to  the  Committee  on  Asrlcul- 
ture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3095.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  farmers  co- 
operatives and  groups  of  producers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3096.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of 
carrying  out  federal  marketing  agreements 
and  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry.. 

EC-3097.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
UrtMUi  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  BanlUng,  Housing,  and 
Urttan  Affairs. 

EC-3098.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  seventh  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor on  applications  for  delay  of  notice  and 
customer  challenges  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3099.  A  commtmicatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  March  10. 
1986.  entitled  "Projects  Recommended  for 
Deauthorization— Eleventh  Annual 

Report":  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3100.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  eighth  annual  report  on  the 
Tule  Elk  herds  in  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3101.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  African  famine  relief;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3102.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  6-158  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  15.  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3103.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  into  allega- 
tions of  mismanagement,  gross  waste  of 
funds,  and  a  substantial  and  specific  danger 
to  the  public  health  in  the  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  surveillance 
program  In  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3104.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Commission  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  years 
1984  and  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3105.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  on  applications  for 
court  orders  made  to  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  permit  the  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  during  calendar  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HC-ilW.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge.  Executive  Office 


for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  under  section  244<aKl)  and 
244(aK2)  of  the  ImmigraUon  and  NaUonal- 
ity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3107.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council 
for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3108.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1985  through  February  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  small  Business. 

EC-3109.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  fourth  Special  Message  of  the  President 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals;  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the 
Coounittee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-3110.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance 
sale  to  Portugal;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3111.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  listing  of  supplemental 
contract  award  dates  during  May  and  June 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3U2.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  the  IR 
Maverick  weapons  system  program  has  ex- 
ceeded its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than 
15  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3113.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  inten- 
tions to  drain  the  chemical  agent  from  63 
unserviceable  mimitlons  at  Pueblo,  CO;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3114.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program  May  13,  14,  and  15,  1986  at  the  of- 
fices of  Exxon  Corp.,  New  York.  NY;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3115.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
GSA's  fiscal  year  1987  Capital  Improvement 
and  Leasing  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3116.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  and  congressional  liaison  of  the 
USIA  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  delay  in  completion  of  the  independent 
evaluation  of  the  Cuba  service  program- 
ming; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3117.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Commission's  ninth  annual 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3118.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 


May  a.  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreitn 
Relattons. 

EC-3119.  A  commimication  from  the  Bx- 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  FDIC  tranimlttinc. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  System  of  Records;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Af  f atra. 

BC-3130.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Coundl  tranamittinc. 
pursuant  to  law,  D.C.  ACT  6-161;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-3121.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  6-160; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3122.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitUnc. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  6-lM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's 
1985  Government  in  the  Sunshine  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3124.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  three  altered  Privacy  Act 
systems  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3125.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  Privacy  Act 
matching  program  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3126.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  1985  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS,    Mr.    ExoR,    Mr.    Fou.    Mr. 

RocKzrELLXR,  and  Mr.  Prozmikb): 

S.  2417.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  the  AviaUon 

Safety  Commission,  and  for  other  piuposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 

and  Transportation. 

By  KCr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston): 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  being  constructed  in  La- 
Place,  Louisiana,  as  the  "Gillis  W.  Long  Me- 
morial Post  Office";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  PROzmRK.  Mr.  Goldwatxx.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hxcht,  and  Mr.  Hum- 

PHltXT): 

S.  2419.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  terminate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  present  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  transfer  certain  functions  of 
the  present  Small  Business  Administration 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the 
Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovenmiental  Affairs;  pro- 
vided that  if  and  when  reported,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  pursuant 


to  Rule  ZXV(lXeXa>  of  the  Standlni  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  HuiirauT  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Hawnn,  Mr.  Hiua. 
Mr.  DBRoa,  and  Mr,  BssT)): 
a  3430.  A  MU  to  require  certain  individ- 
uals who  perform  abortions  to  obtain  in- 
formed oonaent;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
eramental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
8.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


In  memory  of  Oillls  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  an  outstuuiing  legislator. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  QUATLE: 
S.  Res.  997.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  lending 
practices  of  multilateral  development  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  Mr.  HoLU]f(M 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hxtldi)): 
S.  Con.  Res.  1S7.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  immediate 
steps  to  support  a  national  STORM  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hoixnios,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.    RocKinLLXii,     and    BCr. 
Prozmiri): 
S.  2417.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  Conunlsslon,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  and  BCr. 
HoLLiifGs  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Rscoro.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johhstoh): 
S.  2418.  A  bill  to  designate  the 
United  States  Post  Office  being  con- 
structed in  La  Place.  LA.  as  the  "Oillis 
W.  Long  Memorial  Post  Office";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


onus  w.  Loiro  MmoaiAL  post  omcs 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  my 
X,niii«iana  colleague,  BuiMri'i  Johh- 
stoh, Joins  me  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  designate  a  poet  office  under 
construction  in  La  Place,  LA,  as  the 
"Glllls  W.  Long  Memorial  Post 
Office."  Congressman  Johh  Buaxtx 
has  introduced  a  companion  measure 
in  the  House. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  GllUs 
passed  away  in  January  of  1985.  Glllls 
ably  served  the  eighth  district  of  Lou- 
isiana for  8  years. 

As  one  who  knew  Glllls,  both  on  a 
professional  and  personal  level,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  he  was  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  average  person.  He  worked 
diligently  in  championing  the  causes 
of  those  he  represented. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  dwrignatlng  this  new  post  office 


By  BCr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pkoxkhx.  Mr.  Gou>- 
WATiR,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hbcht, 
and  Mr.  Humphsxt): 
S.  2419.  A  bill  to  esUblish  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  terminate 
certain  functions  of  the  present  Small 
Business  Admlnsltration,  to  transfer 
certain  fimctions  of  the  present  Small 
Business  Admlnsltration  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs;  pro- 
vided that  if  and  when  reported,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  pursuant  to  Rule 
XXV(lKcX2)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

SMALL  BUSnraSS  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senators  Proxmikx. 
GoLOWATER.  Hiliis,  Hbcht,  and  Htrn- 
PHRxr,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
transfer  the  Small  Business  Admlnsl- 
tration [SBA]  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  eliminate  several  SBA 
business  loan,  investment,  and  disaster 
programs.  SBA's  loan  portfolio  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  sold  over  the  next  4  years. 
This  proposal  is  contained  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
proposal  and  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SBA  would  remain  a  separate  agency 
within  the  Commerce  Department, 
headed  by  a  presidentially-appointed 
administrator  who  also  would  serve  as 
a  Commerce  Undersecretary.  The 
agency  would  continue  to  administer 
its  advocacy  program,  provide  procure- 
ment and  technical  assistance,  and  ad- 
minister the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Program  which  directs 
Federal  research  and  development 
contracts  to  small  hi-tech  firms.  Also 
retained  are  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retire  Executives  [SCORE!  and  the 
Active  Corps  of  Executives  [ACEl. 
SBA's  Bfinority  Small  Business/Cap- 
ital Ownership  Development  Program 
would  be  merged  with  Commerce's  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3419 
fie  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentattvet  af  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Act 
of  1986". 


Tabls  OP  Comns 

tttij:  I— FDcontae 

imJ!  n— TRAMSFKRfl  TO  TBI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sec.  301. 
Sec.  303. 
Sec.  30S. 

TITLE  III— TRANSFERS  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Sec.  SOI. 

Sec.  303. 

Sec.  303. 

Sec.  804. 

Sec.  305. 

Sec.  806. 

TITLE  IV-TERMINA'nON  OF  FUMC- 
"nONS  UNDER  THE  8MAIX  BU8INEBS 
ACT  AND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY  ACT  OF  1968 

Sec,  401. 

Sec.  402. 

Sec.  403. 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOU8  AMEND- 
MENTS AND  REPEALS  OF  OTHER 
LAWS 

Sec.  (ML 

TITLE  Vl-OENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601. 
Sec.  602. 
Sec.  603. 
Sec.  604. 
Sec.  605. 
Sec.  606. 
Sec.  607. 
TITLE  VII-TRANSmONAL.  SAVINGS 
AND  CONFORMINO  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701. 
Sec.  702, 
Sec.  703. 
Sec.  704. 
Sec.  705. 
Sec.  706. 
Sec.  707. 
Sec.  708. 
Sec.  709. 


TITLE  I— FINDINOS 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
maintain  a  substantial  and  effective  small 
business  presence  In  the  executive  branch 
by  vesting  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  will— 

(a)  speak  for  interests  of  small  business 
within  the  executive  branch; 

(b)  identify  and  remove  regulatory  and 
statutory  impedlmenU  to  the  creation  of 
capital  for  small  bustneas; 

(c)  provide  contractual  and  managerial  as- 
sistance to  make  minority  small  businesses 
competitive; 

(d)  provide  management  assistance  for 
small  business  managers  and  owners 
through  volunteer  retired  and  active  execu- 
tives; and 

(e)  assure  that  small  businesses  receive  a 
fair  share  of  Government  procurement, 
sales,  and  innovation  research. 

TITLE  n-  TRANSFERS  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sic.  201.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  aU  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  In  or  delegated  to  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration under  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended— 

(a)  sections  3(cK2KA>-<B).  (e)  (IB  UAC 
SSKcxaXAHB),  (e)); 
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(b)  secUons  3(a)-(b).  (J)  (15  U&C.  632(a)- 
(b).  (J)): 

(e)  MCtkais  4(bX2M4)  (15  V&C. 
«S3(bX3M4)): 

(d)  aectkm  S(bXll)  (IS  V&C.  634(bXll)); 

(e)  aecUons  7(JX3).  (9).  (10),  and  (ll)-k(l)- 
(3)  (15  V&C.  636(JX9).  (10)  and  (11)  and 
k(l)-(3)): 

(f )  section  8(a)  (15  V&C.  637(a)); 

(g)  aecUon  8(bXl)  (15  U.S.C.  637(bXl)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  semicolon  after 
"practices  of  good  management"  in  subsec- 
tion WbXlXA)  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  subsection  8(bKlKA): 

(b)  sections  8(bK3)-(13).  (15)  (15  V&C. 
637(bX5)-(13).  (15)); 

(i)  sections  8(cX-(J)  (15  UJ5.C.  637(c)-(j)); 

(J)  secUon  9  (15  V&C.  638): 

(k)  sections  10(a).  (c).  (d).  (f).  (15  UJ8.C. 
639  (a),  (c).  (d),  (f )); 

(1)  section  11  (15  V&C.  640): 

(m)  secUon  12  (15  UJS.C.  641): 

(n)  section  IS  (15  UJS.C.  643); 

(o)  secUons  15(a).  (c)-(kX5)  and  (1)  (IS 
U.S.C.  644(a).  (c)-(kX5)  and  (1));  and 

(p)  Sections  16-17  (15  U^.C.  645-646). 

Sk.  202.  There  are  transferred  from  the 
present  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  and  all  of  its  positions,  authori- 
ties, small  business  advocacy  functions, 
powers,  and  abilities  vested  or  delegated 
pursuant  to  sections  634a  through  634f  of 
UUe  15.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sk.  203.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  in  or  delegated  to  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  the  present  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  Authoriza- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-276). 

TITLE  III— TRANSFERS  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Sbc.  301.  These  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  loans,  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  securities,  and  other  fi- 
nancial obligations  owned  by  the  present 
Small  Business  Administration,  together 
with  all  assets  or  other  rights  (including  se- 
curity interests)  incident  thereto,  and  aU  li- 
abilities related  thereto,  and  there  are  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
functions,  powers,  and  abilities  vested  in  or 
delegated  to  the  present  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  or  the 
present  Small  Business  Administration  to 
manage,  service,  collect,  sell,  dispose  of,  or 
otherwise  realize  proceeds  on  obligations 
owed  to  the  present  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration under  authority  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  (including  those  assets  purchased 
from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  pursuant 
to  section  305  of  this  Act)  with  respect  to 
the  following  matters— 

(a)  any  loans  heretofore  made  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  present  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636); 

(b)  any  loans  heretofore  made  by,  deben- 
tures heretofore  guaranteed  by  or  equity  se- 
curities heretofore  purchased  by  the 
present  SmaU  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  sections  303-305  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  683. 
684.  685); 

(c)  any  guarantees  heretofore  made  by  the 
present  SmaU  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  section  401  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  692); 

(d)  any  guarantees  heretofore  made  by 
the  present  SmaU  Business  Administration 
punuant  to  section  404  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 


ness Investment  Act  of  1968  (15  UJB.C.  694- 
1): 

(e)  any  guarantees  heretofore  made  by 
the  present  SmaU  Business  Administration 
punuant  to  section  411  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  VJB.C. 
694b); 

(f)  say  loans  heretofore  made  by  or  de- 
bentures heretofore  guaranteed  by  the 
present  SmaU  Business  Administration  pur- 
suant to  sections  501.  502  and  503  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15 
U,S.C.  695.  969.  697;  and 

(g)  any  other  loan,  obligation,  or  guaran- 
tee made  or  issued  by  the  present  SmaU 
Business  Administration  pursuant  to  any 
other  provisions  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
or  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  302.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whichever 
Is  appropriate.  shaU  succeed  to  aU  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  present  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  present  Admin- 
istrator of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion, respectively,  with  respect  to  any  and 
aU  existent  legal  rights,  obligations,  respon- 
siblUties  and  llabUitles  arising  out  of  the  ob- 
ligations described  in  sections  301  and  305. 
Including  any  outstanding  guarantee  of  the 
present  SmaU  Business  Administration  and 
any  of  its  defenses  against  a  claim  under 
such  guarantee,  and  shall  have  the  same 
legal  rights,  obligations.  responsibUities  and 
Uabilities  as  the  present  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  present  SmaU  Business 
Administration  had  with  respect  to  such  ob- 
ligations, and  the  regulation  of  brokers  and 
dealers  in  such  obUgations. 

Sec.  303.  AU  amounts  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  any 
assist  transferred  to  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  sections  301  and  305,  shaU  be  deposit- 
ed In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  loan,  de- 
benture or  other  asset  acquired  by  him  pur- 
suant to  sections  301  and  305  of  this  Act  (in- 
cluding ObUgations  formerly  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  the  SmaU  Business  Act  or  the 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  that 
wlU  be  or  have  been  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary) in  the  way,  in  amounts,  at  prices  (for 
cash,  obligations,  property,  or  combination 
of  cash,  obligations  or  property),  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers 
advisable  and  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  Any  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  a  financial  asset  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  301 
and  305  of  this  Act,  including  a  disposition 
through  sale  of  the  Federal  Government's 
interest  in  an  asset  or  in  a  pool  of  assets, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  of  any  Fed- 
eral, or  State  securities  laws. 

(c)  Any  such  disposition  shaU  be  without 
any  guarantee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instnmientaUty  thereof. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  a 
prospective  purchaser  or  transferee  of  such 
assets  such  Information  as  may  be  incident 
to  the  disposition  of  the  asset. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  State  or  local  law 
or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  no  filing  or 
other  action  shaU  be  required  in  order  to 
continue  the  prefected  status  of  any  securi- 
ty Interest  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  was  held  on  the  date 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  by  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 


tion or  any  repreaentatlTc,  tranaferae.  or  at- 
slgnee  thereof . 

(f)  SecUons  5  (b)  and  (e).  7(cXl)-(a),  10. 
and  17  of  the  SmaU  Buainea  Act  (15  V&C. 
634  (b)  and  (e).  6M(cXl>-(a).  645-646)  ahall 
ranain  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  aaeta 
and  guanustees  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  this  Act  as  long  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  retain  any  such  aaet  or 
guarantee. 

Sac.  305.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed,  subject  to  funds 
being  spedftcally  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  purchase  from  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  aU  notes,  bonds,  debentures  or 
other  obligations  held  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  that  were,  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  backed  by  the  present  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Such  purchases  are  to 
be  made  at  prices  determined  by  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank  as  If  the  obligations  were 
repturhased  by  the  respective  obligors  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  such  obUgations  or 
such  other  agreements  between  the  present 
SmaU  Business  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  as  are  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  regiUa- 
tory  authorities  with  respect  to  smaU  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  and  minority  en- 
terprise smaU  business  Investment  compa- 
nies conferred  by  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1958:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  regulatory  authorities  shaU 
expire  on— 

(a)  for  each  loan,  debenture  or  equity  se- 
curity purchased  or  guaranteed  by  the 
present  SmaU  Business  Administration,  the 
date  such  loan  or  debenture  is  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  or 

(b)  for  each  smaU  business  Investment 
company  or  minority  enterprise  smaU  busi- 
ness investment  company  whose  loans,  de- 
bentures or  equity  securities  were  pur- 
chased or  guaranteed  by  the  present  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  the  date  on  which 
the  last  such  loan,  debenture  or  equity  secu- 
rity of  such  company  is  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TITLE    rV— TERMINATION    OF    FUNC- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  AND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT (X)MPANY  ACT  OF  1958 
Sec.  401.  The  foUowlng  provisions  of  the 

SmaU  Business  Act  shaU  cease  to  be  In 

effect  on  October  1. 1986— 

(a)  section  2  (15  U.S.C.  631).  except  for 
subsections  2(cK2KA)-(B).  (e); 

(b)  sections  3(c)-(i)  (15  V&C.  632(cXi)): 

(c)  section  4  (15  U.S.C.  633),  except  for 
subsections  4(bX2)-(4): 

(d)  sections  5(a).  (c)-(d)  (15  UJB.C.  634(a). 
(c)-(d)): 

(e)  section  6  (15  U,S.C.  635); 

(f)  secUons  7(a)-(l).  (JXl)-(2).  (4)-(8). 
(kX4).  (1)  (15  U.S.C.  636(a)-(b).  (cX3)-(4). 
(d)-(i),  (k)-(4).  (D),  except  insofar  as  au- 
thority to  administer  and  Uquidate  existing 
obligations  under  these  sections  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  secUon  301  of  this  Act; 

(g)  secUons  8(bX14)  (15  U,S.C.  637(bX2>- 
(4).  (14)); 

(h)  sections  10(b).  (e)  and  (g)  (15  V&C. 
639(b).  (e)  and  (g)); 

(1)  section  13  (15  U.S.C.  642); 

(J)  secUons  15(b).  (kX6).  (m)  (15  V&C. 
644(b),  (kX6).  and  (m));  and 

(k)  sections  18-23. 30. 

Sec.  402.  The  SmaU  Business  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1958  shaU  cease  to  be  in 


effect  on  October  1. 1986.  except  (a)  tnaofar 
as  authority  to  administer  and  Uquidate  ex- 
tettnc  oblliatlona.  debentures,  or  guarantees 
heretofore  made  by  the  SmaU  Busineas  Ad- 
mlnlitrstlon  punuant  to  sections  SOS-305. 
401.  404.  411.  501.  502.  and  503  of  that  Act 
(IS  V&C.  883,  692,  694-1,  694.  695.  696.  and 
097)  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treuury  pursuant  to  section  306  of  this 
Act.  and  (b)  as  provided  in  secUon  607  of 
this  Act. 

Sac  403.  The  revolving  funds  established 
by  secUons  403,  405.  and  413  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  shaU  be 
terminated  on  October  1.  1988,  and  any  re- 
maining balances  shaU  be  dispensed  of  as 
provided  In  secUon  606  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  AMEND- 
MENT8  AND  REPEALS  OF  OTHER 
LAWS 

Sk.  501.  Conforming  amendments  and  re- 
peals are  made  to  the  foUowlng  statutes— 

(a)  Sections  504(e).  601(3).  602(b).  603(a). 
605(b).  and  612  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  strildng  out  "Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration"  or  "Office  of  Advocacy. 
SmaU  Business  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy of  the  Department  of  Commerce". 

(b)  EffecUve  October  1.  1986,  section  5314 
of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  foUowlng  position: 

"Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
minlstraUon.". 

(c)  SecUon  5314  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
position: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  SmaU 
Business.". 

(d)  Effective  October  1.  1986,  section  5315 
of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  foUowlng: 

"Deputy  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration.". 

(e)  SecUon  5315  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy.  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
minlstraUon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 

(f)  Section  5315  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
posiUon: 

"Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  SmaU  Business.". 

(g)  EffecUve  October  1.  1986.  secUon  5316 
of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  foUowlng  positions: 

"Associate  Administraton  of  the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnistraUon  (4).":  and 

"InQ>ector  General.  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
mlnistraUon.". 

(h)  SecUons  2(1).  9(aXlXM).  11(1)  and 
11(3)  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act,  5  United 
States  Code.  Appendix,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  references  to  the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnistraUon. 

(1)  Section  1933(d)  of  UUe  7.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnistraUon"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Department  of  Com- 
merce". 

(J)  SecUon  7430(5)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  SmaU  Business  Administration"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Department  of 

(k)  SecUon  63S(bXlXE)  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  SmaU  Busineas  AdmlnistraUon."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
Commerce"  and  by  striking  out  "the  Office 


of  IntemaUonal  Trade  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
neas AdministraUim". 

(1)  Sections  14S(h)  and  14<(eX4XD)  of  UUe 
13,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
"or  other  seeuriUes  of  any  smaU  business  In- 
vestment company  which  was  formed  pursu- 
ant to  section  SOl(d)  of  the  SmaU  Busineas 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (formerly  15  V&C. 
section  681(d))". 

(m)  SecUon  1701u(3)  of  Utle  13.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(n)  SecUons  77c(c)  and  77ddd(e)  of  UUe 
15,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "securities  issued  by  a  smaU 
business  Investment  company  under  the 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  if  It 
finds"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "securi- 
ties which  were  Issued  by  a  small  business 
Investment  company  under  the  bmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  SmaU  Business  Transfer 
Act  of  1986  if  the  Commission  finds." 

(0)  Sections  80a-3(a)  of  title  15,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "other  than  a  smaU  busi- 
ness investment  comt>any  which  Is  Ucensed 
by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration"  In 
the  subparagraph  46(B)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "other  than  untU  October  1, 
1986.  a  smaU  business  Investment  company 
that  was  Ucensed  by  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  effective  date  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  Transfer  Act 
of  1986.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  smaU 
business  investment  company  licensed  by 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration"  in  the 
subparagraph  47(C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "unUl  October  1.  1986.  with  respect 
to  a  smaU  business  Investment  company 
that  was  Ucensed  by  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
mlnistraUon at  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  Transfer  Act 
of  1968." 

(p)  SecUon  80a-18(k)  of  UUe  15.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  its 
whole  text  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"UntU  October  1,  1986.  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  investment  company  operating 
under  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  on  the  effecUve  date  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  Act  of  1986.  The  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  of  said  subsection 
ShaU  not  apply  to  any  such  company  so  long 
as  such  class  of  senior  securtUes  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
and.  pursuant  to  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration Transfer  Act  of  1986,  is  held  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury." 

(q)  Section  80a-60(a)  of  UUe  15.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  immediately 
after  "SmaU  Business  Administration"  in 
subparagraph  (2XA)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(or  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  punuant  to  the  SmaU  Business 
AdmlnistraUon  Transfer  Act  of  1986),"; 

(2)  Inserting  between  "except  that"  and  "a 
guarantee"  in  paragraph  (4)  the  foUowlng: 
".  untU  October  1. 1986";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "Is"  immediately  before 
"Ucensed"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
"was  on  the  effecUve  date  of  the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnistraUon  Transfer  Act  of 
1986,"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(r)  SecUon  80c(b)  of  Utle  15.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  SmaU 
Business  AdmlnistraUon"  and  "such  Admln- 


istraUon" and  Inaertlnt  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Department  of  Commerce"  and  "the  De- 
partment", respeeUvely. 

(s)  Sectioo  80o-l(b)  of  Utle  16.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strOdac  out. 
"the  SmaU  Busineas  Admlnlstratkm"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
Conmieroe". 

(t)  S^lon  305e(7XB)  of  Utle  15.  United 
SUtea  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out. 
"the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Bustnsaa 
AdmlnistraUon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(u)  SecUon  63«(iX10)  of  UUe  IS.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
SmaU  Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment under  the  supervision  of.  and  re- 
sponsible to.  the  Administrator."  and  see- 
Uons  636(jXll),  and  6S7(aX13)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Associate  Administrator 
for  Minority  SmaU  Business  and  Capital 
Ownership  Development"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Administrator"  In  each  In- 
stance. 

(V)  Section  637(aX8)  of  UUe  16.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  shaU  make  aU  deter- 
mlnaUons  required  under  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (7),  of  this  subseeUon.". 

(w)  SecUon  1691c  of  UUe  15.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subseeUon 
(aX9). 

(X)  Section  3S03(8)  of  UUe  15,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  SmaU  Business  Administration",  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
Commerce". 

(y)  SecUons  3607(aXSXB)  and  a625(bX3) 
of  UUe  15.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  oiit  "the  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Business  AdmlnistraUon",  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

(s)  SecUon  8708(a)  of  UUe  15.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"SmaU  Business  AdmlnistraUon"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

(aa)  SecUon  380S(aX8)  of  UUe  16.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
AdmlnistraUon". 

(bb)  SecUon  3393  of  UUe  19,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
SmaU  Business  AdmlnistraUon"  and  Insert- 
ing a  period  after  the  word  "Commerce". 

(cc)  Section  USKaXlO)  of  UUe  30,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Administrator,  SmaU  Business  Admln- 
istraUon". 

(dd)  SecUons  1454  and  1543  of  UUe  35. 
United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  De- 
partment of  Commereoe". 

(ee)  SecUons  34S(aX3)  and  346A(bX3)  of 
UUe  36,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  "dividends  received  by  a  smaU  business 
Investment  company  which  operated  under 
the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
(15  UJ3.C..  sec.  661  and  foUowlng)". 

(ff)  SecUon  S43(cX8)  of  UUe  36.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  "A  smaU 
business  Investment  company  which  was  U- 
censed  by  the  SmaU  Business  Admlnistra- 
Uon and  operated  under  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  sec.  661) 
and  foUowlng)  and  which  is  acUvely  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  providing  funds  to 
smaU  business  concerns.  This  paragraph". 

(gg)  SecUons  586(aXl)  and  1343(1)  of  UUe 
36.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
"(maU  business  Investment  company  which 
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operated  under  the  Smmll  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958". 

(hh)  Section  1243(1)  of  tlUe  36.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  "converti- 
ble debentures  which  were  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  section  304  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958". 

(11)  Section  701n(bX3XA)  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  rate  of  Interest  shall  be  that  rate 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would 
apply  if  the  amount  to  be  repaid  was  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  section  636(b)(2)  of  title 
15". 

(JJ)  SecUon  1321(fX2)  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Small  Business  Administration". 

(kk)  Section  201(h)  of  Utle  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(U)  Section  202(bKl)  of  tlUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of 
the  Dejiartment  of  Commerce". 

(mm)  Section  1517  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (bXl)  and  renumbering  the  other 
subsections  accordingly. 

(nn)  Section  1632(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  C^ode,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Such  term  also  means  any  unit  course  or 
subject,  or  combln.itlon  of  courses  or  sub- 
jects, pursued  by  an  eligible  veteran  at  an 
educational  institution,  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  a  condition  to  obtaining  financial 
assistance  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
7(1X1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.. 
836(1X1))". 

(oo)  Section  1842(bXl)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration". 

(pp)  Sections  1842<dXl)  and  1842(dX2)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  the  Small  Business  Act  ( 15 
VS.C..  631  et  seq.)". 

(qq)  Section  1845(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(rr)  Section  2010(bXlXP)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(ss)  Sections  405(eXl)  and  405a  of  Utle  41. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  De- 
partment of  Commerce". 

(tt)  Section  5305(aX15)  of  Utle  42,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striidng  out 
"nonprofit  organlzaUons.  local  development 
corporaUons.  or  enUties  organized  under 
secUon  681(d)  of  title  15"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "nonprofit  organizations  or 
local  development  corporations". 

(uu)  Sections  5801(d)  and  6881(aH3)  of 
UUe  42.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

(w)  SecUon  7006(b)  of  UUe  42,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  Administrator  of  the  &nall  Business 
AdminlstraUon,". 

(WW)  Section  9815  of  UUe  42.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Small  Business  AdminlstraUon"  and  "from 


the  UUe  of  this  secUon."  striking  out  all  of 
subsection  (a),  and  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (a). 

(XX)  Section  1353(eX2)  of  Utle  43.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
Small  Business  Administration  Standards 
128.3-8  and  (g),  as  in  effect  on  September 
18.  1978,  or  as  thereafter  revised  or  amend- 
ed", and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce". 

(yy)  Sections  2071(aXl)  and  2151(d)  of 
title  50.  Appendix.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdminlstraUon"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Department  of  Commerce". 

(zz)  Section  4(b)  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  AuthorlzaUon 
Act  (Public  Law  98-276)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "each  chief  executive  official  of  the 
political  subdivisions  enumerated  in  section 
4(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  chief  executive  of- 
ficial of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(aaa)  Sections  636(j)  (1).  (8).  and  (9)  of 
title  15,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  references  to  section  7(1)  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act. 

(bbb)  SecUon  636(jX10KAXiv)  of  title  15. 
United  States  Code,  is  deleted,  "and  ";  and" 
is  inserted  following  section 

636(jX10XAXiv)  and  deleted  foUowing  sec- 
tion 636(jX10XAXv),  and  a  "."  is  added  fol- 
lowing section  636(JX10XAXv)  of  title  IS, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(ccc)  Section  637(aX2)  of  title  15.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (C)  and  renumbering  subsection  (D> 
as  subsection  (C). 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  in  order  to  perform  a  func- 
tion transferred  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  each  may  exercise  any  authority 
or  part  thereof  which  was  provided  by  law 
(including  appropriation  Acts)  to  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Sec.  602.  Except  where  otherwise  express- 
ly provided  for  by  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury each  may  delegate  any  of  the  functions 
now  vested  in  a  position  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  that  relate  to  such  a  position 
to  any  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  that 
Department  as  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
and  may  authorize  successive  redelegation 
of  those  fimctions.  as  appropriate. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  the  Ad- 
ministration established  by  section  60S,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  to  locate 
among  the  officers  of  their  E>epartment  the 
functions  transferred  to  that  Department 
by  this  Act,  and  to  establish,  consolidate, 
alter,  or  discontinue  such  organizational  en- 
tities or  offices  within  that  Department  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  section  701  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and 
until  such  time  as  the  consolidation  and  ter- 
mination of  the  transferred  functions  is 
completed,  the  Secretaries  shall  treat  the 
organizational  entitles  and  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, as  if  they  remained  a  part  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Sec.  604.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  author- 


ized to  make  such  rules  and  retulatiom  aa 
may  be  necessary  or  v>proprlate  to  cany 
out  the  f  uncUons,  powers,  and  duUes  veated 
or  transferred  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  60S.  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  Small  Buatneat 
Administration.  The  AdminlstraUon  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  shall  be  the  Administrator  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
i4>point  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  who 
shall  be  a  Deputy  Administrator  to  assist  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested  in  the 
Administration.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  delegate  to  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion any  of  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  Any  unobligated  balances  in 
excess  of  program  needs  remaining  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986  in  the  Disaster  Loan 
Fund  account  may  be  transferred  and 
merged  with  unobligated  amounts  available 
under  the  Business  Loan  and  Investment 
Fund.  These  unobligated  balances  of  the 
Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund  ac- 
count shaU  be  available  Indefinitely  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  deferred  participation  and  guaran- 
tee agreements  made  with  banks  or  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  301 
of  this  Act.  but  shall  only  be  used  in  the 
event  that  sufficient  appropriated  funds  are 
not  available  in  the  accounts  established  by 
section  607  of  this  Act  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  607.  Any  appropriations  or  fund  ac- 
counts established  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  l)e  deemed  to  be  successor 
accounts  to  those  that  existed  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the  balances  of 
those  prior  accounts  may  be  transferred  and 
merged  with  any  of  the  successor  accounts 
established. 

Sec.  608.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
There  are  specifically  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  deferred  participation  and  guaran- 
tee agreements  made  with  banks  or  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  section  301 
of  this  Act.  These  appropriated  funds  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  appropriated. 

TITLE  VII— TRANSITIONAL.  SAVINGS, 
AND  (X)NFORMING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  So  much  of  the  personnel  (in- 
cluding Senior  Executive  Service  and  (3S-16. 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  positions),  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balance  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  any  functions  or  authority 
transferred  by  this  Act,  are  transferred  to 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  agency,  except 
that  no  such  unexpended  balances  trans- 
ferred shall  t>e  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  the  appropriation  was  origi- 
nally made. 

Sec.  702.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  consultation 
with  the  present  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  make  such  determinations  as  may 


be  neceanry  with  regard  to  the  funcUons  so 
transferred,  aawts.  llabillUee.  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  approprlaUons,  authorisaUona,  alloca- 
Uona,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from.  aviUlable  to  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connecUon  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act.  that  he  considers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  703.  Savhios  Provisiors.— <a)  All 
orders,  determinations,  rules,  regulations, 
I>eimitB,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and 
privileges— 

(1)  that  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  Adminls- 
traUon or  official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  performance 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  Act.  and 

(2)  that  are  in  effect  on  October  1.  1986. 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untU  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  head  of  the  Department  to 
which  such  function  is  transferred,  or  other 
authorized  officials,  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(bXlXA)  With  respect  to  those  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  a 
proceeding  or  an  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  affect 
before  any  department,  administration, 
commission,  or  component  thereof,  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act; 
but  such  a  proceeding  or  application,  to  the 
extent  that  it  relates  to  functions  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued. 

(B)  With  respect  to  those  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
proceeding  with  respect  to  an  outstanding 
license  or  a  financial  asset  transferred  by 
this  Act. 

(2)  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  under  such 
orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted; 
and  orders  issued  in  such  a  proceeding  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified,  terminat- 
ed, superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly  author- 
ized official,  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  prohibits  the  discontinuance 
or  modification  of  such  a  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  a  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  each  issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  such  a  proceeding  to  his  Department. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  affect 
a  suit  commenced  before  this  Act  takes 
effect;  and 

(2)  in  such  a  suit,  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
bad  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  Administration,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  acUon  by  or  against  any  depart- 
ment or  AdminlstraUon.  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by  or  against 
any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity 
fhrii  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 


this  Act.  The  authority  to  impose  sancUons 
and  grant  waivers  with  respect  to  conflicts 
of  interest  occurring  liefore  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  the  requirement  to 
m^^intA^n  records  relating  to  the  consider- 
ation of  conflicts  of  interest  tiefore  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  this  Act.  do  not  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  Adminlstra- 
Uon. or  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, is  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act 
any  function  of  that  department.  Adminis- 
tration or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  then  the  suit  shall  be  continued 
with  the  Secretary,  substituted. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  present  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  begiimlng  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
functions  and  personnel  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  head  of  each  agency  to  which 
functions  are  transferred  by  this  Act  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  services  of  such  officers, 
employees,  and  other  persomiel  of  the 
present  Small  Business  Administration  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  reasonably  be 
needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transfer  of 
such  functions. 

Sec.  705.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  its 
application  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  invalid,  neither  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  nor  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circtunstances  shall  be  af- 
fected. 

Sec.  706.  With  respect  to  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department, 
commission,  or  Administration  or  any  offi- 
cer or  office  the  functions  of  which  are  so 
transferred  shall  be  considered  to  refer  to 
the  official  to  whom  they  were  transferred. 

Sec.  707.  During  the  period  from  October 
1. 1986,  until  December  31, 1986.  the  present 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  remain 
in  existence,  and  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  funds,  for  the  purposes  of 
winding  up  its  affairs  and  advising  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Treasury,  inso- 
far as  they  may  request,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  during  this  transition- 
al period  the  present  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration may  not  engage  in  any  program  ac- 
tivities, either  with  respect  to  those  func- 
tions that  are  transferred  to  other  agencies 
or  those  that  are  terminated.  The  present 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31,  1986.  Positions  whose 
incumbents  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  terminate  on  October  31,  1986. 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1, 1986. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  at  any  time  after  this  Act  becomes 
Law— 

(1)  the  officers  provided  for  in  section  606 
of  this  Act  may  be  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed, ss  provided  in  that  section;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  each  may  issue 
regulations  under  section  604  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  any  officer  required  by  this  Act  to  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  has  not  entered  upon 


office  on  the  effective  date  of  thk  Act.  the 
Pretident  may  dealfnate  any  officer  whote 
appointment  was  required  to  be  made  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  was  such  an  officer  imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
to  act  in  the  office  untU  it  ia  filled  as  provid- 
ed in  this  Act  While  so  acting,  such  an  offi- 
cer shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  for  the  office  in  which 
the  officer  acts. 

Sic.  709.  To  the  extent  that  extfUng  laws 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  their  applicability  to  this  Act  is  super- 
seded.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Hum- 
phut,  for  himself .  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  HxLics,  Mr.  Dkhtoii. 

and  Mr.  East): 
S.  2420.  A  bill  to  require  certain  Indi- 
viduals   who    perform    abortions    to 
obtain  informed  (x>nsent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

nrOUIKD  COKSKlfT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da, Mrs.  Hawkihs,  my  dJstingtiished 
colleague  from  Alabama.  Mr.  DDrroH. 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hiucs  and  Mr. 
East,  a  bill  which  by  all  rights  should 
have  no  opposition. 

One  rarely  can  truthfully  state  this 
when  introducing  a  bill  such  as  this 
whose  primary  subject  is  the  unbeliev- 
ably fractious  subject  of  abortion.  But 
this  bill  truly  is  one  that  should  not 
engender  the  expected  charges  and 
counter-charges  found  in  abortion  de- 
bates. After  all,  who  can  oppose  pro- 
viding adequate  Information  about  a 
decision  that  no  doubt  will  have  life- 
time consequences?  Who  can  oppose 
requiring  that  as  much  information  be 
provided  about  one  medical  procedure 
as  any  other?  And  finally,  who  can 
oppose  that  a  woman's  choice  to  un- 
dergo a  medical  procedure  be  a  truly 
informed  choice,  and  one  given  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
and  the  alternatives? 

This  bill,  though  the  original  co- 
sponsors  are  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  legidized  abortion,  is  essen- 
tially neutral  on  the  question  of  abor- 
tion. The  bill  has  been  written  with  all 
due  consideration  given  to  current 
constitutional  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  abortion. 
And  the  bill's  primary  object  to  pro- 
viding for  the  informed  choice  of 
women  contemplating  a  medical  proce- 
dure that  undoubtedly  will  have  life- 
long consequences. 

The  abortion  decision  is  certainly 
one  which  has  life-long  consequences. 
And  I  mean  life-long  consequences  not 
only  for  the  unborn  child,  but  for  the 
mother.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
horror  stories  of  women  who  realized 
too  late  and  after  the  fact  the  truth 
about  their  abortion.  Today  they  are 
victims  because  they  weren't  given  suf- 
ficient information  to  enable  them  to 
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make  an  informed  decision.  Today 
they  are  trying  desperately  to  live 
with  themselves  and  to  cope  with  their 
decision. 

Perhaps  if  an  informed  consent  bill 
similar  to  this  had  existed  when  these 
women  contemplated  abortion,  many 
of  them  would  not  suffer  the  agony 
they  suffer  today. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  woman  has 
the  right  to  know  all  the  ramifications 
that  accompany  an  abortion.  And  I 
firmly  assert  that  we  as  a  society,  and 
the  medical  profession  in  particular, 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
woman  with  complete  information  re- 
garding the  abortion  procedure,  its 
complications,  and  alternatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  address 
that  woman's  right,  and  ensure  the 
execution  of  our  duty,  by  requiring 
doctors  who  participate  in  federally 
funded  programs,  one,  to  ensure  that 
the  pregnant  woman  has  been  given 
sufficient  information  to  enable  her  to 
give  informed  consent  and,  two,  prior 
to  the  abortion,  obtain  a  written  ac- 
knowledgement certifying  that  the 
woman's  consent  is  freely  given  and  is 
not  the  result  of  coercion.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  woman  be  given, 
among  other  general  information,  in- 
formation regarding  the  particular 
risks  and  consequences  of  her  abor- 
tion, a  description  of  the  abortion  pro- 
cedure to  be  used,  information  about 
alternatives  to  abortion— Including 
adoption— instructions  on  proper  post- 
abortion care,  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  so  that  the  woman  may  intelli- 
gent!^ exercise  her  judgment  by  rea- 
sonably balancing  the  probable  risks 
against  the  probable  benefits. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  a 
doctor  subject  to  this  bill's  provisions, 
or  his  assistant,  tell  the  woman  that 
printed  material  containing  a  list  of 
national  organizations  offering  abor- 
tion alternatives  is  available  from  him 
upon  her  request.  The  biU  requires  the 
Ciepartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  compile,  print,  and  distrib- 
ute the  necessary  material. 

And  finally,  the  bill  provides  reme- 
dies by  establishing  that  failure  to 
obtain  written  acknowledgement  of 
consent  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  lack 
of  Informed  consent  for  purposes  of 
dvil  damages,  and  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  to  obtain 
informed  consent  is  cause  for  termina- 
tion of  Federal  funds. 

BSr.  President,  abortion  is.  in  my 
view,  nothing  more  than  the  deliber- 
ate killing  of  an  innocent,  living 
human  being.  However,  until  this  un- 
conscionable violation  of  human 
rights,  this  crime  against  the  unborn, 
is  ended,  we  have  the  duty  to  ensure 
that  women  receive  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  the  abortion  decision  they 
face. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  aU  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  bill  and  to 
support  its  passage.* 


By  Mr.  Gorton: 
S.  2421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act:   to   the   Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PAIR  CRKOIT  CAU>  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Fair  Credit 
Card  Act  of  1986.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  address  two  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  credit  card  markets 
and  which  were  identified  during 
Senate  Banking  Committee  hearings 
on  this  subject  earlier  this  year. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  requires  is- 
suers of  credit  cards— be  they  bank  is- 
suers or  retail  merchants— who  send 
advertisements  or  solicitations  in  the 
mail  to  consumers  to  disclose  clearly 
on  these  solicitations  the  key  elements 
of  cost— the  annual  percentage  rate, 
the  annual  fee,  and  the  grace  period,  if 
any. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee's 
hearings  were  motivated  largely  by  a 
sense  that  credit  card  interest  rates 
had  not  declined  commensurately  with 
other  market  interest  rates  in  recent 
months,  and  a  desire  to  find  out  why 
this  was  so.  One  of  the  things  this 
hearing  imcovered  was  that  the  cost  of 
funds  itself  is  a  much  smaller  share  of 
the  total  cost  of  advancing  credit  card 
credit  than  it  is  of  other  types  of 
credit.  Many  other  related  costs— in- 
cluding bad  debt  costs— loom  much 
larger  with  credit  cards. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of 
credit  card  credit  outstanding.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  an  aggressive— some 
would  say  reckless— policy  of  extend- 
ing more  credit,  and  credit  to  more 
borrowers,  than  is  warranted.  A  recent 
WaU  Street  Journal  article,  December 
2,  1985,  describes  one  institution  that 
mailed  preapproved  charge  card  appli- 
cations with  up  to  $5,000  limits  to 
people  who  were  unemployed  or  even 
dead.  As  the  credit  card  market  be- 
comes saturated,  lenders  move  further 
and  further  down  the  spectrum  of 
creditworthiness  in  an  effort  to  put 
their  plastic  in  more  pockets. 

Often  the  recipients  of  these  solici- 
tations don't  even  realize  the  price 
they  are  paying.  Nothing  on  the  solici- 
tation need  tell  thraa  this.  It  is  only 
after  they  have  received  the  contract 
that  current  disclosure  laws  require  re- 
vealing the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
But  at  this  point  the  consumer  has, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  already 
made  his  or  her  decisions.  My  own 
State  is  a  dramatic  case  in  point.  Ap- 
proximately 10  Washington  State 
banks  issue  credit  cards.  In  general, 
these  banks  charge  an  interest  rate  of 
15  percent,  and  yet  they  are  actually 
losing  market  share  to  the  national  so- 
licitations of  out-of-state  banks  who 
charge  18,  19.  or  even  21  percent,  but 
who  flood  the  State  with  preapproved 
applications  and  solicitations. 

Now  one  might  say,  "Why  regiilate 
this    practice?"    Those    who    extend 


credit  unwisely  will  pay  the  price.  The 
problem  with  this  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lending  institution  does 
not  pay  the  whole  cost  of  bad  debt. 
The  major  credit  card  companies- 
Visa,  BCasterCard— charge  interchange 
fees  that  reflect  credit  losses  at  all  in- 
stitutions. High  bad  debt  losses  are 
passed  on  in  these  nationally  uniform 
interchange  fees,  paid  by  all  users  of 
credit  cards,  regardless  of  whether  the 
user's  own  bank  is  careful  or  careless 
in  the  extension  of  credit.  Instead  of 
being  borne  completely  by  the  lending 
institution,  a  portion  of  the  credit 
losses  are  borne  ultimately  by  all  users 
of  credit  cards. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  that  we  took  a 
harder  look  at  what  is  becoming  a 
reckless  amount  of  borrowing  in  our 
society.  Bank  consumer  loan  losses  are 
up  shifirply  over  the  past  18  months. 
The  last  thing  our  banking  system 
needs,  on  top  of  its  problems  in  other 
markets,  is  to  face  a  deterioration  in 
its  consumer  loan  protfolio.  But  that 
is  where  the  aggressive  extension  of 
credit  is  leading  us. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  merely  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  on  solicitation 
of  the  salient  aspects  of  credit  card 
costs  we  will  put  an  end  to  all  unwise 
credit  extensions.  But  at  least  we  will 
temper  its  worst  excesses— the  deliber- 
ate creation  of  a  sense  of  mind  that 
the  consumer  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
far  greater  debt  burden,  at  a  smaller 
cost,  than  is  truly  the  case. 

The  second  major  component  of  this 
bill  eliminates  the  ability  of  bank  card 
issuers  to  use  unfair  balance  calcula- 
tion methods  to  increase  fiiuuice 
charges.  Because  this  tends  to  be  a 
somewhat  technical  issue.  I  shall  take 
a  few  moments  to  explain  it. 

The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  credit 
card  credit  depends  on  the  interest 
rate  charged,  as  well  as  on  the  princi- 
pal—or balance— against  which  that 
interest  rate  is  applied.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  calculating  this  balance, 
and  the  choice  of  method  leads  to  dif- 
ferent costs  to  consumers. 

This  is  no  small  thing.  Different  bal- 
ance calculation  methods  lead  to  vari- 
ations in  the  consumer's  cost  of  funds 
that  can  quite  easily  swamp  even  dra- 
matic differences  in  interest  rates.  Yet 
there  is  a  very  little  appreciation  of 
this  fact. 

Balance  calculation  methods  are.  by 
their  nature,  complicated  and  difficult 
to  understand.  If  the  explanation  of 
the  balance  calculation  method  is  less 
than  exhaustive  it  can  leave  unan- 
swered important  details  that  can  lead 
to  significant  differences  in  cost,  but  if 
it  is  exhaustive  it  is  usually  incompre- 
hensible. For  these  reasons,  the  simple 
disclosure  of  balance  calculation  meth- 
ods is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unfair  balance  calculation 
methods,  and  something  more  is  re- 
quired. 


The  "something  more"  that  I  pro- 
pose is  that  bank  card  issuers  are  re- 
quired to  use  the  average  daily  balance 
method  of  balance  calculation,  except 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
employ  an  alternative  method  more 
favorable  to  the  consumer  if  they  so 
chose.  The  average  daily  balance 
method  Is  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able method,  because  it  takes  accoimt 
of  payments  when  they  are  received, 
and  in  effect  recalculates  the  out- 
standing balance  every  day  to  reflect 
both  charges  and  payments.  The  pure 
average  daily  balance  method  charges 
only  for  the  actual  amount  of  credit 
extended.  Indeed,  if  coupled  with  a 
grace  period,  an  average  daily  balance 
method  actually  results  in  a  true  cost 
of  fimds  to  the  consumer  of  less  than 
the  stated  interest  rate. 

There  are  several  different  variants 
even  of  this  method.  For  example, 
some  banks  offer  a  "free  ride"  or  grace 
period,  during  which  credit  is  ex- 
tended at  no  cost  if  the  balance  is  en- 
tirely paid  off;  others  do  not.  Even 
among  banks  that  offer  such  grace  pe- 
riods, there  are  differences.  With  some 
lenders,  failure  to  pay  off  a  balance  in 
full  means  that  subsequent  new 
charges  immediately  become  interest 
bearing.  Other  lenders  permit  an  addi- 
tional "free  ride"  period  on  these  sub- 
sequent purchases  even  if  the  previous 
balance  is  not  paid  in  full.  More  subtle 
differences  can  also  arise,  though  as  a 
practical  matter  these  other  differ- 
ences usually  result  in  only  minimal 
variation  in  the  cost  of  funds. 

This  bill  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  define  every  conceiv- 
able nuance  of  an  acceptable  balance 
calculation  method.  It  delegates  to  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Board  the  detailed 
regulations  on  this  matter.  But  it  does 
make  clear  that  such  egregiously 
unfair  methods  as  the  "previous  bal- 
ance" method  and  the  "ending  bal- 
ance" method  are  not  to  be  permitted. 
Should  lenders  wish  to  adopt  a 
method  still  more  favorable  to  the 
consumer  than  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance method,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  second  portion  of 
my  bill— dealing  with  balance  calcula- 
tion methods— applies  only  to  bank 
cards  like  Visa  and  MasterCard.  It 
does  not  apply  to  retail  credit  cards 
like  those  issued  by  Sears,  by  J.C. 
Penny's,  or  by  the  thousands  of  small 
merchants  and  retailers  around  the 
country.  Some  may  argue  that  we 
ought  to  extend  such  a  requirement  to 
such  firms  as  well,  and  indeed  I  am 
not  without  sympathy  for  this  argu- 
ment. But  there  are  reasons  to  draw 
this  distinction.  In  the  first  place,  issu- 
ers of  bank  cajrds  are  able  to  select  the 
State  from  which  they  wish  to  market 
their  cards,  and  "export"  the  credit 
provtsions  permitted  by  that  State. 
RetaUers,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
abide  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  consumer  resides.  Given  na- 


tionwide distribution  of  bank  cards, 
this  is  a  very  significant  difference. 

Furthermore,  extension  of  this  re- 
quirement to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  retailers  across  the  coimtry 
would  result  in  intolerable  burdens, 
not  only  for  the  Federal  officials 
charged  with  enforcing  this  statute, 
but  also  for  many  small  retail  oper- 
ations who,  in  the  absence  of  sophisti- 
cated computerized  billing  systems, 
select  their  balance  calculation 
method  primarily  for  its  ease  of  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  want  to  close  these 
comments  by  noting  that  I  believe 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  bank 
card  issuers  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
balance  calculation  requirement  I  am 
proposing  here.  The  average  daily  bal- 
ance method  is  typical  in  the  industry, 
and  is  also  favored  by  consimier  group 
representatives.  In  requiring  this 
method,  it  is  only  the  minority  of  bad 
actors  who  will  have  to  change  their 
methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

8. 3421 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SicnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Fair  Credit  Card  Act  of  1986". 

Sk.  2.  Section  127  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  iasue  regulations 
that  require  credit  card  sollciutlons  or  ad- 
vertisements mailed  to  the  consumer  to  dis- 
close clearly  and  conspicuously— 

"(1)  the  annual  percentage  rate  applicable 
to  extensions  of  credit  obtained  by  use  of 
the  credit  card; 

"(2)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed.  Including  the  time 
period  (if  any)  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a  fi- 
nance chsj'ge,  or.  If  no  such  time  period  is 
provided,  the  creditor  shaU  disclose  such 
fact:  and 

"(3)  the  annual  fees  and  other  charges,  if 
any,  applicable  to  the  issuance  or  use  of  the 
credit  card. 

"(dKl)  For  any  open  end  credit  plan  in- 
volving a  credit  card  under  which  credit 
may  be  extended  by  a  party  other  than  the 
provider  of  goods  or  services,  the  balance 
upon  which  finance  charges  may  be  imposed 
shall  be  computed  using  an  average  daily 
balance  method  or  any  alternative  method 
which  results  in  lower  finance  charges  than 
the  average  daily  balance  method. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  be  regulation  pre- 
scribe criteria  under  which  a  balance  calcu- 
lation method  may  be  deemed  to  be  an  aver- 
age dally  balance  method  or  an  alternative 
method  which  results  in  a  lower  finance 
chuge  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1). 
Such  regulations  shall— 

"(A)  permit  issuers  of  credit  cards  to 
adopt  grace  periods  during  which  credit  is 
extended  without  incurring  a  finance 
charge,  but  shall  not  require  the  adoption 
of  such  a  grace  period:  and 


"(B)  permit  iHuera  of  credit  cards  with 
cash  advance  features  to  adopt  different 
grace  periods  for  cash  advance  than  for 
credit  advances,  if  any  such  different  period 
is  clearly  disclosed.".* 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pcix,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmirc]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  Tas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  liiATSUifAOA, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AifOREWsl  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  723,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  payment  for  occupational 
therapy  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

8.  1093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1093,  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  in  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  preventing  the  marketing  of 
the  product  claimed  in  a  patent. 
s.  isai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hicht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuvaoa]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1322,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
1970. 

S.  !••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatkr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMxmci] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1696,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  federally  declared 
floodway  for  the  Colorado  River  below 
Davis  Dam. 

8.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolct,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BimPiRs]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  promote  immuniza- 
tion and  oral  rehydration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1979 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSDAtm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
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[Mr.  iMoun]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1979,  a  bill  to  fulfUl  the  purposes 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982.  promote  air  passen- 
ger safety,  and  provide  equity  to 
airway  users. 

s.  aas3 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
lytt.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2253,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  £>eficit 
Act  of  1985  to  exempt  certain  railroad 
retirement  benefits  from  sequestration 
or  reduction  imder  an  order  issued  by 
the  President  under  section  252  of 
such  act. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2256,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  to  make  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  children  of  limited 
Elngllsh  proficiency  without  mandat- 
ing a  specified  method  of  intruction, 
to  encourage  innovation  at  the  State 
and  local  level  through  greater  admin- 
istrative flexibility,  to  improve  pro- 
gram operations  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxncFERs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2288,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  States  the  option  of  providing 
prenatal,  delivery,  and  postpartum 
care  to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  of  providing  medical  assistance  to 
low-income  infants  imder  1  year  of 
age. 

S.  2295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCoNNELL],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2295,  an 
original  bill  to  amend  title  10:  United 
States  Code,  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operation,  to 
increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laittenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2308,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  congressional  gold 
medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 


anslKy  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  those  medals. 

S.  2333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2333,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

8.  2343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rusuan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2343,  a  bUl 
to  authorize  the  provision  of  foreign 
assistance  for  agricultural  activities  in 
Nicaragua. 

S.  2405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Syhms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Mdrkowski]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2405,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  jonrr  resoldtioh  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Grajjm],  the  Senator  from  Miclii- 
gan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  334,  a  Joint 
resolution  allowing  qualified  persons 
representing  all  the  States  to  be  natu- 
ralized on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4. 
1986. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXmON  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
335,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8,  1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 

SENATE  CONCnRRENT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
90,  a  concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  convene  a  conference  to 
develop  an  international  seaport  secu- 
rity agreement  relating  to  seaport  and 
passenger  vessel  security  among  the 
United  States,  its  allies,  other  interest- 
ed nations,  and  the  private  sector. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  227,  a  resolution 
urging  a  Joint  United  States-Soviet 
effort  to  achieve  worldwide  disease  im- 
munization by  1990. 


miATB  USOLimOIl  3tB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLEmr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  385,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
certain  action  be  taken  to  end  hunger 
in  the  United  States  by  1990. 

AMENSMZHT  no.  1833 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebauii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melchkr]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  1823  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  100,  a  biU 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  product  liabil- 
ity law,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 137— RELATIVE  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  S.T.O.R.M.  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  Mr.  Hollings.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Heixin)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

S.  Con.  Res.  137 

Whereas  on  May  3,  1986.  a  DelU  rocket 
carrying  the  OOES-7  weather  sateUite 
failed  71  seconds  into  its  flight  causing  both 
the  rocket  and  the  weather  satellite  to  be 
destroyed: 

Whereas  the  loss  of  the  weather  satellite 
leaves  the  Unites  States  with  only  one 
weather  satellite,  OOES-6,  in  geostationary 
orbit  to  cover  the  entire  continental  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans; 

Whereas  hurricanes  have  ravaged  the 
eastern  United  States  with  regularity  every 
summer  and  fall,  causing  great  economic 
loss  and  human  suffering; 

Whereas  the  unanticipated,  destructive, 
and  hazardous  occurrence  of  small-scale 
weather  disturbances  disrupt  the  economy 
through  serious  impacts  on  transportation, 
agriculture,  and  industry,  and  result  in  a 
staggering  average  annual  economic  loss  of 
(20  billion  and  an  average  annual  loss  of  life 
approaching  1,000; 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  recent 
advances  in  atmospheric  science  and  related 
technology  make  It  possible  to  Improve  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  economy 
through  modernization  of  the  Nation's 
weather  services  over  the  next  decade  by 
improving  observation  and  prediction  of 
storm-scale  weather  phenomena  such  as 
squall  lines,  thunderstorms,  hurricanes,  tor- 
nados, flash  floods,  freezing  rain,  and  dense 
fog; 

Whereas  an  increased  capability  in  storm- 
scale  weather  prediction  and  services  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  require  im- 
plementation of  observation,  data  collec- 
tion, processing,  and  dissemination  technol- 
ogy and  an  associated  research  effort  aimed 
at  the  development  of  Improved  forecasting 
procedures  and  field  programs  to  acquire 
the  necessary  data  to  test  procedures  and 
technology; 

Whereas  there  is  a  widespread  consensus 
in  the  scientific  community  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  technology  and  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  storm-Bcale  weather  phenom- 


ena make  it  timely  to  undertake  a  national 
storm-acale  operational  and  research  mete- 
orology program  (STORM)  which  can  yield 
the  desired  liiu>rovement8  over  the  next 
decade  in  the  Nation's  weather  services; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently pursuing  plans  to  modernize  the  Na- 
tion's operational  weather  capability  by  im- 
plementing new  technology  such  as  next 
generation  radar  (NEZRAD).  the  next  gen- 
eration of  geostationary  operational  envi- 
ronment sateUite  (OOES)  and  continuing 
the  two  polar  satellite  system; 

Whereas  significant  improvements  in 
storm-flcale  weather  prediction  can  be 
achieved  by  a  modest  sustained  annual  in- 
crease over  the  next  decade  in  the  the  Na- 
tion's present  investment  in  weather  serv- 
ices and  research;  and 

Whereas  a  national  STORM  program 
should  be  implemented  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved.  Including  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  and  Transpor- 
tation; the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  (1)  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  take  immediate  steps  to  sup- 
port funding  for  such  a  program  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  with  tlie  cooperation  of 
other  interested  and  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  (2)  on  or  before  August 
1,  1986,  and  each  fifth  year  thereafter  the 
President  would  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  setting  forth  the  proposed  activities  of 
the  national  STORM  program  and  the 
budgetary  requirements  needed  to  meet  the 
program's  goals  and  objectives;  (3)  such 
plan  should  contain  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  conducted  and  specify  the  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
which  will  conduct  the  activities;  and  (4)  on 
or  atwut  January  I,  1987,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
piogreas  made  in  implementing  the  national 
STORM  program. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  place  a  high  priority  upon  rein- 
stating the  two-OOES  satellite  system  at 
the  earliest  opportunity;  shall  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  a  second  OOES  satellite 
and  the  present  diminished  satellite  capabil- 
ity to  forecast  hurricanes,  by  taking  such  ac- 
tions as  increasing  hurricane  reconnaissance 
flights;  and  shall  undertake  an  immediate 
analysis  of  the  steps  necessary  to  enhance 
the  prospecU  of  maintaining  a  two-OOES 
system. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  legislation,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Hollikqs  and  myself,  to  im- 
prove the  Government's  ability  to  pre- 
dict storm  scale  weather  through  a  na- 
tional storm  program.  Legislation  very 
fflTniiar  to  thls  was  submitted  by  Sena- 
tor HoLLiifGS  and  myself  in  the  98th 
Congress  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  10. 1984. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
launched  a  Delta  rocket  carrying  a 
weather  satellite,  called  aOES-7,  to  be 
placed  In  geostationary  orbit.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Delta  rocket's  main  engine 
abruptly  shut  off  71  seconds  into 
flight  causing  the  vehicle  to  veer  off 
course  and  bunt  apwt  over  the  Atlan- 


tic Ocean.  As  it  tumbled  out  of  con- 
trol, the  rocket  and  the  weather  satel- 
lite it  was  carrying  were  destroyed  on 
command  by  the  Air  Force.  NASA  in- 
vestigators are  ciirrently  investigating 
the  accident  and  examining  all  rele- 
vant data  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  caused  the  main  engine  to  shut 
down. 

The  satellite  launched  by  NASA  on 
Saturday  would  have  scanned  the  area 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the 
mid-Pacific  Ocean  providing  vital 
weather  information  to  the  United 
States  including  detection  of  violent 
storms,  such  as  hurricanes.  It  was  to 
replace  the  GOES-5  satellite  which 
failed  in  the  summer  of  1984. 

With  the  loss  of  the  GOES-7  satel- 
lite the  United  States  will  continue  to 
have  only  one  satellite  in  geostation- 
ary orbit  to  provide  weather  informa- 
tion. When  the  GOES-5  sateUite 
failed  in  1984  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
which  operates  the  satellites,  moved 
its  one  remaining  weather  satellite 
over  the  middle  of  the  country.  This 
allows  coverage  of  the  entire  continen- 
tal United  States,  but  provides  limited 
coverage  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Also, 
it  provides  less  detection  of  the  origin, 
development  and  movement  of  hurri- 
canes. 

The  problem  of  hurricane  forecast  is 
of  particular  concern  to  me  and  my 
fellow  citizens  in  Alabama.  Like  other 
parts    of    the    Southeast,    Alabama's 
coast  is  vulnerable  to  these  disastrous 
storms.  Over  the  years,  timely  hurri- 
cane warnings  from  NOAA  satellites 
and  forecasters  have  saved  many  lives. 
And  even  though  the  remaining  satel- 
lite has  been  moved  eastward  to  cover 
the  continental  United  States  in  my 
ophiion  the  Southeast  is  left  without 
full  satellite  coverage.  My  colleagues 
from  other  States,  both  in  the  South- 
east  and   along   the   Pacific,   should 
have  similar  concerns  about  our  abili- 
ty now  to  detect  major  storm  systems. 
It   is   imcertain   when   the   United 
States  will  be  able  to  launch  a  second 
geostationary  weather  satellite.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  GOES  satellite  cur- 
rently In  use  were  to  fail  forecasters 
would  lose  much  of  their  ability  to 
detect  today  the  early  stages  of  a  hur- 
ricane. This  concurrent  resolution  we 
submit  today,  would  call  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  technology  needed  to 
forecast    and    pinpoint    storm-scale 
weather.  I  believe  it  is  mandatory  that 
the  Federal  Government  move  expedi- 
tiously to  replace  our  current  obsolete 
weather  radar  system  with  long  over- 
due new  weather  radar  technology. 
The   weather   radar   system   we   use 
today  was  installed  in  1958.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the   National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the    Department    of    Defense,    the 
United  States  has  made  a  commitment 
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to  replace  this  obsolete  weathef  radar 
with  a  modem  radar  network  called 
NEXRAD.  However,  the  development 
and  deployment  of  this  new  system 
has  been  stalled  by  lack  of  funds  with 
final  installation  most  likely  not  oc- 
curring until  the  1990's. 

The  NEXRAD  weather  radar  system 
is  one  important  component  of  the 
Storm-Scale     Operational     and     Re- 
search    Meteorology     Program,     or 
STORM   which   our   resolution   calls 
for.  STORM  is  aimed  at  increasing 
Imowledge  of  and  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  dangerous  storm-scale  weath- 
er. STORM  would  use  state-of-the-art 
technology  to  observe,  analyze,  predict 
and  disseminate  storm  scale  weather. 
It  would  also  conduct  research  to  de- 
velop better  conceptual  and  mathmatl- 
cal  models  of  storm  scale  weather.  The 
STORM  Program  would  include  the 
final  development  and  deployment  of 
NEXRAD  and  other  technologies,  in- 
cluding additional  remote  sensors  for 
existing    weather    satellites,    ground- 
based  remote  sensors  to  measure  wind 
motion,    automated   surface   weather 
stations,  refined  communications  sys- 
tems that   yield  rapid   forecast  and 
warnings,  and  digital  computer  sys- 
tems for  analysis  and  prediction.  In 
addition,  our  resolution  calls  upon  the 
administration  to  place  a  high  priority 
on  reinstating  the  two-GOES  satellite 
system  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  two  satellites 
by  increasing  weather  reconnaissance 
flights. 

Tornadoes,  severe  thunderstorms, 
flash  floods,  severe  squall  lines,  down- 
bursts,  and  heavy  snows  cause  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  worth  of 
damage  each  year  and  the  average 
annual  loss  of  lives  of  1,000.  However, 
we  have  technology  available  to  us 
today  with  which  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  protecting  life  and  property  and 
save  our  citizens  much  grief  and  hard- 
ship. Our  concurrent  resolution  would 
merely  expedite  the  deployment  of 
that  technology.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  some  of  the  world's 
most  turbulent  weather.  Every  year 
our  citizens  encounter  a  wide  variety 
of  violent  weather  events.  These  range 
from  large-scale  disturbances  like  the 
hurricanes  that  come  our  way  each 
summer  and  fall,  to  smaller-scale 
events  like  tornadoes,  downbursts, 
severe  squaUs  or  thunderstorms,  flash 
floods,  and  heavy  local  snows. 

Thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  have  re- 
sulted from  such  violent  acts  of 
nature.  And  there  is  frequently  a  link 
between  large-scale  events  like  hurri- 
canes and  so-called  storm-scale  weath- 
er like  tornadoes  and  flash  floods.  For 
example,  tornadoes  are  often  spawned 
by  hurricanes  and  large  tropical 
storms  as  they  break  up  over  land. 
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Further,  as  In  the  case  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  1972,  hurricanes  frequent^ 
bring  ashore  huge  volumes  of  rainfall 
that  can  lead  to  life-threatening  flood- 
ing in  the  mountains  and  on  inland 
rivers. 

We  South  Carolinians  are,  of  course, 
no  strangers  to  tornadoes  and  hurri- 
canes. And  although  we  don't  have  a 
lot  of  experience  with  some  of  the 
other  kinds  of  storm-scale  events,  for 
example,  sudden  and  heavy  snowfalls, 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  empathy  for 
our  fellow  Americans  who  do.  In  my 
view  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  provide  weather  forecasting  and 
warning  services  that  help  to  minimize 
loss  of  life  and  property  from  these 
storms  and  other  occurrences. 

In  the  98th  Congress  with  Senator 
Hetlin  and  seven  other  Senators,  I 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
aimed  at  implementing  a  national 
STORM  Program  to  improve  our  ca- 
pability to  predict  storm-scale  weath- 
er. That  measure  passed  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  on  August  10,  1984. 

Today  Senator  Heflin  and  I  are  sub- 
mitting a  slightly  modified  version  of 
that  resolution  to  address  the  present 
serious  difficulties  with  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's geostationary-orbiting  environ- 
emntal  satellite  [GOES]  system.  The 
GOES  satellites  have  become  a  virtu- 
aUy  indispensable  element  of  our  hur- 
ricane warning  and  forecasting  capa- 
bility. Ideally  there  should  be  two 
GOES  satellites,  one  to  cover  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  Western  portion  of 
the  United  States  and  the  second  to 
cover  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Eastern  United  States.  Re- 
grettably, one  of  these  satellites  failed 
prematurely  in  orbit  2  years  ago,  and 
only  a  single  GOES  satellite  has  been 
in  operation  since  wtiile  replacement 
spacecraft  were  being  constructed.  To 
cope  with  the  absence  of  the  compan- 
ion spacecraft,  NOAA  has  had  to  shift 
the  existing  satellite  eastward  during 
the  hurricane  season  and  then  west- 
ward after  the  hurricanes  have  ceased, 
to  detect  winter  storms  coming  from 
the  Pacific. 

We  have  been  extraordinarily  lucky 
that  this  single  GOES  satellite  contin- 
ues to  function.  Its  failure  would  leave 
forecasters  with  very  little  ability  to 
detect  the  advance  stages  of  a  hurri- 
cane. As  we  all  know,  the  GOES  space- 
craft that  was  to  reinstate  a  two-satel- 
lite system  was  lost  this  past  Saturday, 
after  the  main  engines  shut  down  on 
the  Delta  rocket  that  was  to  transport 
it  into  space. 

Mr.  President,  my  modified  STORM 
concurrent  resolution  calls  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  technology  needed 
for  improved  forecasting  of  storm- 
scale  weather.  This  includes  the  tria- 
gency  next-generation  weather  radar 
program— known  as  NEXRAD— and 
such  upgraded  processing  and  commu- 
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nications  systems  as  NOAA's  Ad- 
vanced Weather  Interactive  Process- 
ing System  [AWIPS]  and  Automated 
Surface  Observations  system  [ASOSl. 
It  would  seek  coordinated  implementa- 
tion by  all  affected  Federal  agencies, 
from  NOAA.  NASA,  NSF,  and  EPA.  to 
the  Defense.  Interior,  and  Transporta- 
tion Departments.  In  addition,  the 
concurrent  resolution  calls  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  place  a  high  priority 
upon  reinstating  the  two-GOES  satel- 
lite system  at  the  earliest  opportunity; 
to  compensate  for  a  less  than  complete 
satellite  capability  to  forecast  hurri- 
canes, by  talLing  such  actions  as  in- 
creasing weather  reconnaissance 
flights;  and  to  undertake  an  immedi- 
ate analysis  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
enhance  the  prospects  of  maintaining 
a  two-GOES  system. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Hefun  and  my  other  Senate  col- 
leagues in  developing  a  consensus  on 
this  legislation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  397— RE- 
GARDING CERTAIN  WORLD 
BANK  LOANS 

Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  397 

Whereas  a  loan  to  Argentina  in  the 
amount  of  $350,000,000  (United  States  dol- 
lars) was  approved  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "World  Bank")  on  April  3,  1986,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  reduction  of 
taxes  now  levied  against  exports  of  Argen- 
tine agricultural  commodities; 

Whereas  the  loan  made  to  Argentina  will 
serve  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
United  States  contributions  were  made  to 
the  World  Bank  and  represents  a  departure 
from  traditional  World  Bank  project  devel- 
opment lending; 

Whereas  the  loan  will  not  directly  im- 
prove the  Uving  standards  of  the  Argentine 
people  and,  further,  ignores  economic  sig- 
nals discouraging  additional  agricultural 
production,  such  as  a  lack  of  world  market 
demand  and  low  commodity  prices; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  the  single 
largest  contributor  to  the  World  Bank  and 
other  multilateral  development  banks,  pro- 
viding $1,142,512,240  in  cash  subscription 
and  pledged  an  additional  $2,858,979,330  in 
callable  capital  to  the  various  multilateral 
development  banks  for  the  fiscal  year  1986; 

Whereas  the  United  States  depends  great- 
ly on  agricultural  exports,  agriculture  being 
the  largest  single  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  employing  one  in  five  Americans  and 
representing  in  its  various  forms  over  20 
percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  declined  precipitously  since  1981 
due  to  several  factors,  including  increased 
world  production,  barriers  to  United  States 
farm  exports,  the  high  value  of  the  dollar, 
the  Increased  use  of  export  subsidies,  and 
other  unfair  trade  practices  and,  as  a  result, 
the  value  of  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  fallen  from  more  than 
$43,000,000,000  in  1981  to  $29,000,000,000  In 
1985: 


Whereas  United  States  law,  aa  aet  forth  In 
PubUc  Law  9S-181,  Public  Law  9»-481.  and 
Publte  Law  95-118.  restrict  the  ablUty  of  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  a 
multilateral  dcTelopment  bank  to  support 
certain  loans,  if  such  loans  would  result  in 
tiarm  to  United  States  interests;  and 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Intematicmal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  sets  forth  the 
purpose  and  priority  of  the  Bank.  IncludiDg 
"the  long-range  balanced  growth  of  interna- 
tional trade"  and  "ttiat  the  more  useful  and 
urgent  projects,  large  and  small  alike,  will 
be  dealt  with  first":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  instruct  each  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  to  the  various  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  to  use  the  voice  and  vote 
of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  respective 
bank,  when  considering  the  approval  of  a 
loan  application,  to— 

(1)  avoid  lending  practices  which  provide 
or  encourage  the  use  of  export  subsidies  or 
other  unfair  competitive  advantages  for 
purposes  of  gaining  export  sales; 

(2)  encourage  open  access  to  markets  so  as 
to  serve  the  objective  of  liberalized  trade 
and  economic  growth  which  is  of  mutual 
benefit  to  all  participants; 

(3)  follow  the  Instruction  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  votes  of  support  for  loans  made  to 
couintries  for  punxwes  of  increasing  produc- 
tion of  commodities; 

(4)  adhere  to  the  priorities  and  purposes 
of  the  charter  of  such  bank  or  otherwise 
consult  with  the  Congress  regarding  depar- 
tures from  traditional  lending  activities  not 
previously  contemplated;  and 

(5)  oppose  loans  which  result  In  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  determined  to  be 
in  oversupply. 

Sac.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
term  "multilateral  development  banks"  In- 
cludes the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  stiall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  of  this  year,  the  World  Bank 
approved  a  $350  million  loan  to  the 
Republic  of  Argentina  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  dismantling  of  certain 
taxes  now  applied  to  that  country's  ag- 
ricultural exports.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  my  objection  to  that 
loan  and  to  the  trend  toward  similar 
lending  practices  by  the  various  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  loans 
encourage  damaging  trade  practices, 
stray  greatly  from  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  multilateral  banks,  and  in 
some  cases  are  contrary  to  UJ3.  laws 
governing  our  support  for  certain 
projects. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  that  I  do  not 
oppose  U.S.  support  for  legitimate  and 
sound  economic  development  efforts 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  is  my  pur- 
pose to  criticize  the  bank  for  lending 
practices  which  might  result  in  addi- 


tional competition  to  the  United 
States,  for  economic  development  can 
be  beneficial  to  all  and  additional  agri- 
cultural production  may  be  inevitable. 
But  the  product  of  economic  develop- 
ment, at  least  that  financed  by  multi- 
laterals,  must  continue  to  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance and  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
principle  of  mutual  consideration  de- 
mands an  examination  of  many  fac- 
tors other  than  whether  the  conse- 
quence of  a  loan  will  be  to  increase 
export  earnings. 

The  assistance  in  question,  a  15-year 
variable-rate  loan,  will  be  used  to  fi- 
nance a  reform  of  the  mechanism  now 
used  by  the  Republic  of  Argentina  to 
raise  a  significant  amount  of  revenue. 
The  loan  allows  the  Argentines  to  re- 
place an  existing  tax  on  agricultural 
exports,  primarily  wheat  and  soy- 
beans, and  hence  decreases  returns  to 
Argentine  farmers  from  export  sales, 
with  a  federal  land  tax  which  is  to  be 
gradually  introduced.  This  loan  is  one 
of  many  which  are  planned  to  finance 
an  overhaul  of  the  Argentine  economy 
in  order  to  reduce  raging  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  and  to  revive  stag- 
nant economic  growth. 

I  object  to  this  loan  and  others  like 
it  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  such 
loans  often  contribute  directly  to  an 
oversupply  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities by  encouraging  exports  without 
regard  to  contradictory  economic  sig- 
nals. Second,  such  lending  practices 
ignore  the  fact  that,  by  design,  limited 
development  resources  should  be  di- 
rected first  and  foremost  at  economic 
development  initiatives  representing 
the  highest  and  most  immediate  need. 
Third,  this  specific  use  of  development 
resources  represents  misguided  eco- 
nomic development  policy.  And  final- 
ly, U.S.  laws  prohibit  U.S.  support  for 
certain  loans  which  would  result  in  ad- 
ditional production  of  commodities 
deemed  in  oversupply  on  world  mar- 
kets. 

Most  generally,  I  object  to  the  use  of 
World  Bank  funds,  to  which  the 
United  States  as  principal  donor  con- 
tributed over  $874  million  in  direct 
cash  and  over  $1  billion  in  callable 
capital  for  fiscal  year  1986  alone,  for 
uses  that  in  effect  amount  to  an 
export  subsidy.  Multilateral  develop- 
ment banics  should  closely  examine 
trade  patterns  when  considering  addi- 
tional lending  in  order  to  ensure  that 
maiket  access  is  maintained,  to  weigh 
the  effect  of  additional  agrictUtural 
production  on  world  markets,  and  to 
avoid  the  negative  effect  further  trade 
imbalances  would  have  on  world  trade 
patterns  and  relations. 

By  providing  Argentina  with  re- 
sources on  the  most  appealing  of 
credit  terms,  regardless  of  their  credit- 
worthiness, we  finance  and  encourage 
activities  which  neither  the  Argentine 
economy  nor  commercial  lenders 
would  otherwise  allow.  This  type  of 


lending  consistently  has  the  effect  of 
producing  structural  trade  imbalances 
between  the  less-developed,  major 
debtor  coimtries  and  the  industrialized 
West. 

For  example,  between  1981  and  1983, 
U.S.  exports  to  11  major  debtor  na- 
tions, including  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuela, Argentina,  and  South  Korea, 
dropped  by  over  $15  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  19.5  percent  of  all  exports 
from  non-OPEC  less-developed  coun- 
tries, or  about  $60  billion,  went  to  the 
United  States  in  1982.  While  the  advo- 
cates of  additional  credit  support 
these  loans  on  the  grounds  that  they 
result  in  additional  markets  for  ex- 
ports, the  evidence  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Clearly,  economic  growth  in  devel- 
oping countries,  combined  with  an 
ability  for  that  country  to  buy  and  sell 
products  in  an  open  world  market 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  But  the 
end  result  of  such  loans  may  be  alto- 
gether different  from  that  envisioned 
by  their  proponents  if  the  multilateral 
development  banks  continue  these 
practices  without  careful  forethought. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  international  debt  problem  and  its 
Impact  on  international  trade  agrees 
that  the  effect  of  a  growing  debt  on 
less  developed  countries  Is  to  force 
them  to  increase  exports,  while  dis- 
couraging the  purchase  of  imports— to 
nm  trade  surpluses— in  order  to  serv- 
ice debt.  Exports  provide  the  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  needed  to  pay  their 
debt  obligations,  while  purchases  of 
imported  goods  compete  for  scarce  re- 
sources needed  to  service  foreign  debt. 
More  to  the  point  of  my  argument:  if 
misapplied,  the  ultimate  result  of  addi- 
tional debt,  especially  if  it  brings 
about  additional  export  dependency, 
will  be  to  aggravate  structural  trade 
imbalances  and  inflame  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Theoretically,  a  nation's  debt  limita- 
tions should  reflect  the  limit  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  repay  those  loans.  Economic 
development  initiatives  financed  by 
outside  capital  should  proceed  at  a 
rate  consistent  with  the  country's  abil- 
ity to  service  those  obligations.  This 
natural  rate  of  economic  development, 
accompanied  by  market  access  to  prod- 
ucts not  competitively  produced  in 
that  country,  provides  economic  bene- 
fit to  all  parties  involved,  and  furthers 
the  objectives  of  liberalized  interna- 
tional trade. 

In  the  case  of  the  loan  made  to  Ar- 
gentina, additional  debt  obligations 
appear  to  be  made  on  the  proposition 
that  the  resulting  economic  growth 
will  not  only  serve  as  the  means  to 
service  the  additional  debt,  but  will 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  that  coun- 
try's overall  debt  troubles.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  take  another 
look  at  the  assumptions  upon  which 
such  a  plan  is  based,  especially  growth 
rate  estimates,  before  we  blindly 
accept  the  premise  of  this  proposition. 


While  additional  credit  may  be 
sary  for  the  much-needed  structiiral 
adjustment  of  debt-ridden  economies, 
loans  designed  to  increase  exports  may 
well  increase  agricultural  production 
while  doing  little  to  provide  a  lasting 
and  sound  solution  to  Argentina's 
international  debt  problems.  Such  risk 
should  not  be  borne  by  U.S.  taxpayers 
and  other  contributors  to  multilateral 
development  organizations  without 
careful  forethought. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  Impact  additional  ag- 
ricultural export  subsidies  would  have 
on  farmers  around  the  world— includ- 
ing those  in  America's  heartland.  Be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  factors— the  most 
notable  of  which  are  overly  generous 
agricultural  production  subsidies  and 
strict  barriers  to  international  trade— 
the  world  is  awash  In  surplus  agrictil- 
tural  commodities.  Prices  are  still  on 
the  downswing,  and  farmers  in  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  bear 
the  bnmt  of  the  problem.  Giving  in- 
centives to  further  production  and 
dumping  more  products  on  the  world 
market  will  only  exacerbate  this  situa- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  loan  made  recently  to  Argentina 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  allowing 
that  country  to  reform  fiscal  policies  is 
outside  the  primary  role  of  the  World 
Bank  or  other  MDB's  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  subscribes.  The  World 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment banlu,  should  bear  in  mind  the 
objective  set  forth  in  article  I,  sections 
3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  World  Bank's  arti- 
cles of  agreements,  stating  that  in  de- 
veloping the  Bank's  lending  program, 
the  "more  useful  and  urgent  projects 
•  •  •  wiU  be  dealt  with  first." 

I  am  concerned  about  lending  prior- 
ities l}ecause  loans  such  as  this  do  not 
represent  effective  economic  develop- 
ment policy,  which  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  multilateral  development 
banlu.  In  my  opinion,  sound  economic 
development  policy  requires  a  well- 
planned  approach  to  the  needs  of  a  de- 
veloping economy,  based  upon  condi- 
tions limiting  that  country's  economic 
growth.  A  close  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional level  and  technical  capabilities 
of  the  coimtry's  work  force,  the  infra- 
structure needed  to  adequately  accom- 
modate brisk  growth,  anticipated 
retiuns  to  the  recipient  economy  re- 
sulting from  the  investment,  and  Im- 
provement in  living  standards  brought 
about  by  the  assistance,  should  all  be 
considered  when  planning  a  develop- 
ment program.  The  loan  made  to  Ar- 
gentina appears  to  be  designed  to  ad- 
dress other  concerns  such  as  foreign 
debt  troubles,  rather  than  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  World  Bank  was 
designed,  namely  legitimate  economic 
development. 

While  one  could  certainly  assume 
that  a  change  in  the  manner  by  which 
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Argentina  collects  public  revenue 
would  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
the  performance  of  that  economy, 
that  question  of  economic  philosophy 
Is  not  at  issue.  Rather,  the  question  I 
would  pose  to  this  Body  is  whether 
the  World  Bank  should  be  involved? 
Should  such  a  reform  be  partially  fi- 
nanced by  an  organization  designed  to 
promote  economic  development?  Is  a 
World  Bank  loan  such  as  this  the 
proper  way  to  approach  domestic 
tiaal  policy  reform  or  international 
debt  problems?  And  as  importantly, 
what  are  the  effects  of  such  lending 
practices? 

If  in  fact  the  role  of  the  World  Bank 
has  evolved  in  a  manner  that  provides 
for  such  expanded  lending  practices, 
then  I  would  argue  it  has  done  so 
without  the  consent  of  this  Congress. 
Further.  I  would  argue,  the  World 
Bank  has  done  so  without  consider- 
ation of  the  possible  effect  such  lend- 
ing might  have  on  world  trade.  We 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
another  international  lending  institu- 
tion, the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  whose  intended  role  is  to  make 
loans  to  address  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  The  United  States  and 
other  donors  contribute  to  the  World 
Bank  in  order  to  support  its  stated 
purposes.  An  expansion  of  their  role 
should  be  debated  in  advance  of  such  a 
departure  from  approved  practices. 

Finally,  a  vote  of  support  by  the 
United  States  for  a  loan  like  that 
made  to  Argentina,  if  the  result  is  in- 
creased production  of  ceratin  commod- 
ities, is  illegal  under  current  United 
States  law.  Public  Laws  98-181.  95-118. 
and  95-481.  prohibit  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives from  supporting  loans 
which  will  result  in  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  surplus,  or  in 
additional  production  of  palm  oil. 
citrus,  or  other  commodities  si>eclfied 
in  those  laws. 

From  an  economic  sense,  few  would 
argue  with  the  logic  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic reform  in  Argentina,  or  any 
other  indebted  country.  But  this  ra- 
tionale for  fiscal  policy  reform  does 
not  by  itself  Justify  the  role  of  the 
World  Bank  in  this  matter  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  Argentina.  By  struc- 
turing loans  in  this  way.  the  World 
Bank  encourages  the  dumping  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  a  surplus-ridden 
marketplace.  I'm  convinced  the  World 
Bank  could  find  a  more  appropriate 
use  for  development  funds  without 
foregoing  critical  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities. 

Of  course  the  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  debt  crisis  plaguing  much  of 
the  developing  world.  This  is  precisely 
the  reason  I  offer  this  resolution 
today.  Misguided  international  devel- 
opment or  debt  policies  based  on  good 
intentions  will  neither  solve  the  debt 


problem  facing  the  less-developed 
countries,  nor  will  it  further  the  goals 
of  increased  world  trade.  What  it  may 
weU  achieve  is  to  further  exacerbate 
cun^nt  international  trade  difficul- 
ties. 

Let  me  simunarize  and  tie  together 
my  arguments  against  certain  multi- 
lateral development  bank  loans  like 
that  recently  made  to  Argentina.  I  do 
not  object  to  development  practices 
which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  a 
country's  ability  to  produce.  Obvious- 
ly, this  is  a  requirement  of  economic 
growth. 

Further,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
notion  that  certain  outside  credit  may 
be  required  to  facilitate  the  reform  of 
debt-ridden  developing  countries.  Cer- 
tainly, financial  institutions  should  en- 
courage prudent  economic  reform  of 
the  less-developed  countries. 

Specially,  I  object  to  loans  made 
using  funds  partially  donated  by  U.S. 
taxpayers,  to  reform  an  economy  on 
the  basis  that  increased  agricultural 
exports  will  bring  about  a  dramatic 
level  of  economic  growth.  While  eco- 
nomic growth  must  be  the  foundation 
for  a  solution  to  the  debt  problem 
facing  Latin  America,  the  use  of  World 
Bank  funds  for  such  an  experimental 
undertaking  certainly  deserves  more 
attention  and  discussion  by  this  body 
than  it  has  received  to  date. 

The  success  or  failure  of  such  a  lend- 
ing program  toward  alleviating  the 
debt  problem  facing  Latin  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  developing  world  is 
yet  unclear,  but  there  is  little  question 
of  the  effect  such  practices  will  have 
on  world  agricultural  production  and 
international  trade. 

Loans  like  that  made  to  Argentina 
on  April  3  of  this  year  represent  a  risk 
to  ovu"  objectives  of  free  and  open 
trade,  they  risk  adding  to  already  trou- 
blesome agricultural  supplies,  they 
represent  a  departure  from  past  lend- 
ing practices  with  little  consent  by  the 
principal  donor  to  the  multilaterals. 
and  finally.  U.S.  support  for  certain 
such  loans  may  be  illegal  imder  cur- 
rent U.S.  law. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion today  in  hopes  that  it  wiU  bring 
about  a  thorough  debate  of  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  in  addressing  the  impor- 
tant needs  of  our  friends  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  outcome  of  these 
lending  activities  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  United  States,  our  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  our  multilateral  trading  rela- 
tionship with  the  developing  world. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er cosponsorship  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  would  welcome  the  suggestions 
and  input  of  my  colleagues  who  might 
have  suggestions  or  differences  with 
my  observations.* 
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GOLDWATER  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1826 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuHH )  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2295)  to  amend  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  reorganise  and 
strengthen  certain  elements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  military  operations,  to 
increase  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  strategy  and  to  contingency  plan- 
ning, to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  to  strengthen  civilian 
authority  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9.  line  19,  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  9,  line  20  strike  out  "and"  after 
the  semicolon. 

On  page  9,  strike  out  line  21. 

On  page  29,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  31  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(dXl)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
forces  assigned  to  combatant  commands  are 
under  the  full  operational  command  of  the 
commander  of  the  combatant  command  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Pull  operational 
command  includes  all  aspects  of  military  op- 
erations and  Joint  training. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  full  operational 
command  provided  for  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  commander  of  a  combatant  command 
shall  have  authority  as  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  combatant  commander,  for  coordi- 
nation and  approval  of  those  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration and  support,  including  plan- 
ning for  wartime  logistics,  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  missions  assigned  to 
the  command. 

"(e)  I7nless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  commanders  of  commands  and  forces 
assigned  to  a  combatant  command  are 
under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of,  and  are  responsible  to,  the  commander 
of  the  comtMitant  command  on  aU  matters 
for  which  the  combatant  commander  has 
been  assigned  full  operational  command 
under  subsection  (dXl)  or  other  authority 
under  subsection  (d)(2); 

"(2)  the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  shall  commu- 
nicate with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which 
the  combatant  commander  has  been  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  sub- 
section (dXl)  or  other  authority  under  sub- 
section (d)(2)  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures, if  any,  established  by  the  commander 
of  the  combatant  command;  and 

"(3)  if  directed  by  the  combatant  com- 
mander, the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  shall  advise 
the  combatant  commander  of  aU  communi- 
cations with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which 


the  combatant  commander  has  not  been  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  nib- 
■ectlon  (d)(1)  or  other  authority  under  lub- 
aection  (dK2). 

On  page  31,  after  the  period  in  line  9, 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  the  reQuirement 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of  a 
combatant  command  with  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  a  particular  commander  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  national  inter- 
ert.". 

On  page  32,  line  14,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  33,  line  1,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  34,  line  8,  strike  out  "President 
the  evaluation  of  the  C^hairman"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  the 
Chairman's  evaluation". 

On  page  34,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"Chairman  shall  submit  the"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  the  Chairman's". 

On  page  38,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out, 
"and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  Jointly"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Ontral 
Intelligence,  shaU". 

On  page  38,  line  17.  Insert  "and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  defense"  after 
"Staff". 

On  page  39,  line  23,  strike  out  "below"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of". 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  10  through  13 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  IH  Okhxral.— (1)  Chapter  303  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  3039; 

(B)  by  redesignating  section  3040  as  sec- 
tion 3039:  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  3015  as  sec- 
tion 3040,  transferring  such  section  (as  re- 
designating) to  chapter  305,  and  inserting 
such  section  immediately  after  section  3039 
(as  rededgnated  by  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph). 

Oia  page  49,  line  13,  strike  out  "not". 

On  page  52,  strike  out  line  10. 

On  page  52,  line  11,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(10)". 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  55,  line  8,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  24  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3039  (as  re- 
designated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  3036  and 
3039"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3038". 

On  page  59,  between  lines  3  and  4,  strike 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  3039  and  re- 
designate the  Items  relating  to  sections  3040 
and  3041  as  S039  and  3040,  respectively. 

On  page  73.  line  20,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  82,  line  4,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 

On  page  93,  line  16.  strike  out  "not". 

On  page  99,  line  11,  strike  out  "vested  in" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to". 


STEVENS  AMENDBfENT  NO.  1827 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2295.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  33,  strike  lines  16  through  24. 


GOLDWATER  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1828 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NUNir)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2295,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  109,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
16. 

Redesignate  paragraphs  (6)  through  (12) 
of  section  S03(b)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  respectively,  and  re- 
designate paragraphs  (14)  through  (76)  of 
such  section  as  paragraphs  (16),  (18),  (19), 
(20),  (21),  (22),  (23),  (24).  (26).  (26),  (27), 
(28).  (29).  (30),  (31),  (32),  (83),  (34),  (36), 
(36),  (37).  (38).  (39).  (40),  (41),  (42).  (43), 
(44),  (46),  (46),  (50).  (52).  (63),  (64),  (66), 
(66),  (67),  (68),  (59),  (60),  (61).  (62).  (63), 
(64),  (66),  (67),  (68),  (69),  (70),  (71),  (72), 
(73),  (74).  (76),  (76),  (77),  (78),  (79),  (80), 
(81),  (82),  (83).  and  (84),  respectively. 

On  page  110.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  foUowlnr 

(12)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  2357  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $60,000  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development. 

On  page  110,  between  lines  16  and  17. 
Insert  the  following: 

(14  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names 
of  certain  employees  and  former  employees 
of  defense  contractors. 

(16)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  2401(b)(1)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(e)(1)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(eK2)  of  such  title,  aU 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

On  page  110,  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  connec- 
tion with  NATO  cooperative  agreements. 

On  page  112,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  followlnr 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
luider  section  2803  of  such  title. 

On  page  116,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(bK2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(1)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  sUtioned  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

On  page  116.  between  lines  19  and  30, 
Insert  the  following: 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  602  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 


functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  oontraetora 

On  pace  118,  between  lines  14  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authortia- 
tlon  Act.  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-146:  99  Stat. 
706).  relating  to  Soviet  eompllanoe  with 
anna  control  commitmenU. 

On  page  124.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  followlnr 

(c)  Chamob  From  Quaxtou-t  to  Amitoal 
RiroKT.-Sectlon  406(1)  of  tiUe  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  In  elausei  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1829 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  8,  2295,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  27,  line  14  strike  "the  channel  of 
command". 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1830 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  WARim,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Thuh- 
MONS,  Mr.  HuMPHRKY,  Mr.  CoHDf.  Mr. 
QuAYU.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Stenkis,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Binoaman. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  DeCoh- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  Rieglb)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2295.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  and  6  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry  Oold- 
water  Department  of  Defense  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1986 ". 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  18S1 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2295,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  66.  at  line  6.  strike  "of  their 
length  of  service  as  such"  and  Insert  there- 
for "as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Service". 


WARNER  (AND  GRAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1832 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GRAiof)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2295.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"(11)  Constructing,  arming,  equipping, 
and  employing  naval  vessels," 

On  page  61.  at  line  9,  strike  "(11)"  and 
Insert  therefor  "(12)". 

On  page  61.  at  line  18,  strike  "(10)"  and 
Insert  therefor  "(11)". 


DbCONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1833 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Rimle. 
Mr.  Metzenbaxtm,  and  Mr.  Kerry)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  8. 
2295.  supra;  as  follows: 
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On  pace  134,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

8BC  (M.  RBSTUCnON  ON  TRANSFKB  OT  STINCBR 
mSSILKS. 

(a)  RBTaicnoH.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  STINOE31  anti- 
aircraft missiles  may  be  sold,  donated,  or 
otherwise  provided,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
democratic  resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan 
and  Angola  unless  the  F>resident  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  the  proposed  recipient 
has  agreed  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Physical  security  of  such  missiles  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

(A)  Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete, 
arch-type,  and  earth-covered  whose  con- 
struction is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (Department  of  the  Army)  drawings, 
652-686  through  652-693,  27  Dec  1941  as  re- 
vised 14  Mar  42,  shall  be  provided. 

(B)  Lighting  shall  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

(C)  Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel 
vault  doors  secured  by  two-key  operated 
high  security  padlock  and  hasp  (mil  spec  P- 
43607),  and  keys  shall  be  secured  separately 
to  insure  effective  two-man  control  of 
access. 

(D)  Fencing  shall  be  6-foot  (minimum) 
steel  chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete posts  over  firm  base,  and  clear  zones 
shall  be  established  inside  and  outside  fenc- 
ing. 

(E>  A  full-time  guard  force  or  combination 
guard  force  and  Intrusion  detection  system 
shaU  be  provided. 

(2)  Such  missiles  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  100  percent  physical  count  shall  be 
taken  monthly  with  two-man  verification, 
and  records  shall  be  available  for  United 
States  inspection. 

(B)  A  United  SUtes  MUitary  Training 
Mission  shall  conduct  the  United  States  in- 
spection and  inventory  annually,  and  weap- 
ons expended  outside  of  hostilities  shall  be 
accounted  for. 

(3)  Movements  shall  meet  United  States 
standards  for  safeguarding  classified  materi- 
al In  transit. 

(4)  Access  to  such  missiles  and  to  classi- 
fied information  relating  thereto  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Access  to  hardware  and  related  classi- 
fied information  shall  be  limited  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  have  the  proper 
security  clearance  and  who  have  an  estab- 
lished need-to-know.  Information  released 
shall  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  as- 
signed functions  or  operational  responsibil- 
ity and,  where  possible,  shall  be  oral  or 
visual  only. 

(B)  No  maintenance  shall  be  authorized 
which  required  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
operational  system.  Such  maintenance  shall 
be  performed  under  United  States  control. 

(5)  The  recipient  shall  report  to  the 
United  States  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  any  instance  of  compromise,  loss,  or 
theft  of  any  material  or  related  informa- 
tion. This  report  shall  be  followed  by 
prompt  investigation  and  the  results  provid- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  recipient  shall  agree  that  no  infor- 
mation on  Basic  STINGER  shall  be  released 
to  a  third  government  or  any  other  party 
without  United  States  approval. 

(7)  The  security  standards  applied  by  the 
recipient  to  protection  of  Basic  STINGER 
information  and  material  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  Statec  at 
the  identified  security  classification. 


(8)  The  recipient  shall  use  the  infoima- 
tion  on  Basic  STINGER  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 

(9)  United  SUtes  officers  shaU  be  aUowed 
to  inspect  and  assess  physical  security  meas- 
ures and  procedures  established  for  imple- 
mentation of  these  security  controls  on  an 
announced  random  access  basis. 

(10)  Damaged  launchers  shall  be  returned 
to  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  repair  or 
demilitarization  prior  to  disposal  by  United 
States  authorities. 

(11)  Two  principal  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock  and  the 
missile  in  its  disposable  launch  tube,  shall 
be  stored  in  separate  locations.  Each  loca- 
tion shall  meet  all  physical  security  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  STINGER  system 
as  a  whole.  The  two  locations  shall  be  phys- 
ically separated  sufficiently  so  that  a  pene- 
tration of  the  security  at  one  site  shall  not 
place  the  second  at  risk. 

(12)  The  principal  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock.  missile, 
and  launch  tube,  may  be  brought  together 
and  assembled  only  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(A)  In  the  event  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities. 

(B)  For  firing  as  part  of  regularly  sched- 
uled training  (only  those  rounds  intended  to 
be  fired  shall  be  withdrawn  from  storage 
and  assembled). 

(C)  For  lot  testing  (only  proof  round(s) 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  assembled). 

(D)  When  STINGER  systems  are  de- 
ployed as  part  of  the  point  of  defenses  of 
high  priority  installations  or  activities. 

(13)  Field  exercises  or  deployments  where- 
in the  use  of  STINGER  system  is  simulated 
shall  not  create  conditions  for  the  assembly 
of  the  system. 

(b>  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  124.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  504." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  505.". 


WARNER  (AND  GRAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1834 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gramm)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2295.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment.". 

On  page  44,  line  17,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  44,  line  21,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  46,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

On  page  49,  line  1,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  49,  line  3,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  61,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(11)  The  construction,  cutfitting.  and 
repair  of  military  equipment.". 

On  page  61,  line  9,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  61,  line  13,  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 


On  page  66.  strike  out  line  6  and  inaot  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  order  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae.". 

On  page  88,  after  Une  35.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  The  construction.  outfttUng.  and 
repair  of  military  equipment". 

On  page  89.  line  1.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  89.  line  5.  strike  out  "(10)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  93,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 

On  page  93,  line  4,  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  93,  line  6,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1835 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  S.  2295,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7,  line  17,  delete  all  through  line 
25  and  Insert  the  following: 

(a)  the  title  of  the  section  is  changed  to 
read: 

"9135.   Under  Secretaries  of  Defenae:  appoint- 
ment powers  and  duties;'' 

(b)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  the  entire 
subsection  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(c)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 

(d)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 


QUATLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1836 

Mr.  QUAYLE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1835  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  S.  2295,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Section  135  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S 135.  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense: 
appointment;  powers  and  duties;  precedence 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  shall  be  a  person  who  is  well 
qualified  by  reason  of  education,  training, 
and  experience  in  Industry.  He  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
relating  to  acquisition  as  the  Secretvy  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  including— 


"(A)  supenrtalng  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  aoQulsition 
system; 

"(B)  esUbllahing  aU  policies  for  aoquisi- 
tkm,  procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, loglsUcs.  testing,  contract  audit,  and 
otmtract  administration  for  all  entitles  of 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(C)  establishing  all  policies  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States: 

"(D)  serving  as  the  acquisition  executive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(E)  serving  as  the  senior  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Department  of  Defense  (as 
provided  In  section  16  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  PoUcy  Act  (41  U,S,C. 
414(3)): 

"(F)  supervising  all  persoimel  (civilian  and 
military)  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  matters  for  which 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion has  responsibility,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law;  and 

"(O)  the  authority  to  direct  the  military 
dei>artments  and  other  entities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  comply  with  pro- 
grammatic and  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
Under  Secretary  relating  to  acquisition. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  takes  precedence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
takes  precedence  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Immediately  after  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert: 

(b)  Executive  ScHXDin,B  n  Pat  Orasi  for 
Under  Sbcretart  or  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.—Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
Uon." 

SBC  ItL  BSTABUSilMENT  OF  POSmON  OF  DIRBC- 
TOR  OF  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  AND  EN- 
GINEERING 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  4  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  136a  the  following  new  section: 
"t  136b.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering 

"(a)  There  is  a  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  perform  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Under  Secretary  of  I>efense  for  Acquisition 
may  prescribe.". 

"(c)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  take  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  Amendiont.- The  Ubie 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  ciiapter  4  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  items: 

"136b.  Director  of  Defenae  Research  and 
Engineering.". 

(c)  Executive  Schedule  III  Pay  Grade  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  and 
Director  of  Defenae  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing,—Section  5314  of  title  S.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Under 


Secretaries  of  Defense  (3)"  and  Inaertinc  In 
lieu  tliereof  the  f ollowinr 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Policy. 

"Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering.". 

SBC  Itl  DfRBCrOR  OP  OPCRATIONAL  TB8T  AND 
evaluation  TO  REPORT  TO  UNDER 
gRCRBTARY  OP  DBPEN8B  POR  AOQUI- 

smoN 
(a)  In  General.— Section  186a  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 
( 1 )  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition":  and 

(B)  in  clauses  (1).  (3).  (5),  and  (6).  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  Defense"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the"  before  "committees": 

(B)  by  striking  out  'to  the  Secretary"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  for  Acquisition"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
The  Director  shall  consult  closely  with,  but 
the  Director  and  the  Director's  staff  are  in- 
dependent of.  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  and  all  other  offi- 
cers and  entities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense responsible  for  research  and  develop- 
ment."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (fK3).  by  inserting  "and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion" after  "Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (gXD— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition."  after 
"concurrently"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion". 

SBC  !•«.  amendment  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Section  15(kK3)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  644(k)(3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  except  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  shall  be 
responsible  only  to.  and  report  directly  to, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion". 


ORAS8LET  AMENDMENT  NO.  18S8 


ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 
JX7DOES 


Mr.  GRAS8LET  propOMd  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  No. 
1887  proposed  by  Mr.  THUUton  (for 
Mr.  Dmroif  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SmoiO)  to  the  bill  8.  1928.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

Sk:.  3.  (a)  Title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  between  chap- 
ters 11  and  IS  the  following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTER  13-FAMILT  FARMER 
REOROANIZATION 

"Sec. 

'1301.  DefiniUons. 

"1303.  Application  of  certain  seeUoos  of  this 

tlUe. 
"1303.  Trustee. 

"1304.  RlghU  and  powers  of  debtor. 
"1305.  Authorization  to  operate  farming  and 

other  businesses. 
"1306.  Creditor's  committee, 
"1307.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee, 
"1308.  Right  to  be  heard. 
"1309.  Removal  of  debtor  as  debtor  in  pos- 
session. 
"1310.  Conversion  or  dlimissal 
"1311.  Who  may  file  a  plan. 
"1313.  ContenU  of  plan  proposed  by  debtor, 
"1313.  Plan  by  party  other  than  debtor,  im- 
pairment of  claims;  postpeti- 
tion  disclosure  and  soUdtatlon; 
acceptance. 
Modification  of  plan. 
Confirmation  hearing. 
Confirmation  of  a  plan  proposed  by 

the  debtor. 
Confirmation  of  a  plan  by  a  party 

other  than  the  debtor. 
LlmlUtions  on  confirmation. 
Effect  of  oonf Irmatlon. 
ImplemenUtlon  of  plan;  distribution; 
exemption      from      securities 
laws. 
Aircraft  equipment  and  vessels. 
Adequate  protection. 
Sales  free  of  interests. 
Claims  and  interests. 
.  Emergency  care  of  stock. 


DENTON  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDliCENT  NO.  1837 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr,  Denton 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Simon))  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1923)  to 
provide  for  additional  bankruptcy 
Judges;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  f  ollowinr 

"Sbc.  .  Section  533(aK6)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  "or  other  order  of  a  court  of  record 
or"  the  followlnr  "snd  order,  rule,  or  deter- 
mination made  pursuant  to  a  SUte  adminis- 
trative process  for  obtaining  and  enforcing 
support  orders,  or". 


"1314. 
"1316, 
'1316. 

"1317 

"1318 
"1319 
■1330 


"1331. 
"1333 
"1333 
"1334 
"1335 


"•  IMl.  Definitions 

"'For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'family  farmer*  means  a  person  whose 
aggregate  debts  do  not  exceed  tl.ftOO.OOO  if 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  aggregate 
noncontingent.  liquidated  amount  of  those 
debU.  at  the  time  the  case  commences,  arise 
out  of  a  farming  operation  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  such  person  and,  If  such  person  Is  a 
corporation— 

"(A)  more  than  half  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  outstanding  equity  securities  of 
such  corporation  are  held  by  one  family  or 
by  one  family  and  the  relatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  family;  and 

"(B)  if  such  eoriMration  issues  stock,  such 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded; 
except  that  such  aggregate  amount  does  not 
Include  a  debt  incurred  for  the  acquisition 
or  Improvement  of  a  principal  residence  of 
such  person  unless  such  debt  arises  out  of  a 
farming  operation; 

"(3)  'debtor*  means  family  farmer,  and 

""(3)  "debtor  in  possession'  means  debtor 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise. 
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•^  IMS.  AwHcatkNi  of  eotebi  MctioM  of  thia 
title 

"Provisions  of  sections  of  other  chapters 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  as 
provided  by  such  section. 
"8 1203.  Tnutee 

"(a)  If  the  court  has  appointed  an  individ- 
ual under  section  1302(d)  to  serve  as  stand- 
ins  trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13,  and  if 
such  Individual  qualifies  as  a  trustee  under 
section  322  of  this  title,  or  if  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  15, 
then  such  individual  shall  serve  as  trustee  in 
any  case  filed  under  this  chapter.  Other- 
wise, the  court  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
serve  as  trustee  in  any  case. 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
Uons  704(2),  704(3).  704(5),  704(6).  704(7), 
704(9).  1106(aK3),  and  1106(aK4)  of  this 
tiUe: 

"(2)  appear  and  be  heard  at  any  hearing 
that  concerns— 

"(A)  the  value  of  property  subject  to  a 
lien: 

"(B)  confirmation  of  a  plan; 

"(C)  modification  of  the  plan  after  confir- 
mation: or 

"(D)  the  sale  of  property  of  the  estate: 

"(3)  distribute  any  rental  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  section  1222(b)(3)  as  de- 
termined by  the  court; 

"(4)  advise,  other  than  on  legal  matters, 
and  assist  the  debtor  in  performance  under 
the  plan: 

"(5)  ensure  that  the  debtor  commences 
making  timely  payments  required  by  a  con- 
firmed plan;  and 

"(6)  if  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  in 
possession,  perform  the  duties  specified  in 
section  704(8)  and  section  1106(a). 

"(c)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  this 
chapter  commenced  in  a  particular  judicial 
district  so  warrants,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  individuals  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  for  such  district  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 13  or.  in  appropriate  cases,  appoint  a 
trustee  under  chapter  15. 

"(d)  The  compensation  for  individuals  ap- 
pointed imder  subsection  (a)  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  limited  by  section  1302(e)  and 
the  percentage  fee  provided  In  section 
1302(e)(1)(B)  for  cases  under  this  chapter 
shall  not  exceed  three  percent  of  payments 
made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with 
respect  to  payments  made  after  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  made  under  the 
plan  exceeds  $450,000. 
"8 1204.  Righte  and  powen  of  debtor 

"(a)  Subject  to  any  limitations  on  a  trust- 
ee serving  in  a  case  under  the  chapter,  or  a 
case  under  chapter  11,  and  to  such  limita- 
tions or  conditions  as  the  court  prescribes,  a 
debtor  in  possession  shall  have  all  the 
rights,  other  than  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion under  section  330,  and  powers,  and 
shall  perform  all  the  functions  and  duties, 
except  the  duties  specified  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  1106(a),  of  a  trustee  serv- 
ing In  a  case  under  chapter  11. 

"(b)  A  debtor  in  possession  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  trustee  specified  in  section 
704(8). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  327(a),  a 
person  is  not  disqualified  for  employment 
under  section  327  by  a  debtor  in  possession 
solely  because  of  such  person's  employment 
by  or  representation  of  the  debtor  before 
the  commencement  of  the  case. 
"i  1206.  Anthorlsation  to  operate  fanniiig  and 

otli»  boaine 


"(a)  Unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  and  after  notice  and  a 


hearing  orders  otherwise,  the  debtor  in  pos- 
session may  operate  the  debtor's  farming 
and  other  businesses. 

"(b)  If  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  in 
possession,  the  trustee  may  operate  the 
debtor's  farming  and  other  businesses 
unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders 
otherwise, 
"fi  1206.  Creditor's  Committee 

"(a)  On  request  of  three  creditors  holding 
unsecured  claims,  the  court  may  order  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  unsecured 
creditors,  except  that  if  a  United  States 
trustee  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  15,  such  United  States  trustee  shall 
appoint  the  committee  of  such  creditors. 

"(bKl)  A  committee  of  creditors  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ordinarily  consist 
of  the  persons  willing  to  serve  that  hold  the 
five  largest  unsecured  claims  against  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest  and 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  may  change  the 
membership  or  size  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  If  the  membership 
of  the  committee  is  not  representative  of 
the  different  kinds  of  claims  or  interests 
represented. 
"8 1207.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee 

"(a)  At  the  scheduled  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  1206  at 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  are  present,  with  the  court's  ap- 
proval, the  committee  may  select  and  au- 
thorize the  employment,  by  the  committee, 
of  an  attorney.  If  the  debtor's  financial 
records  have  not  been  adequately  main- 
tained, or  the  debtor's  financial  affairs  are 
deemed  by  the  court  to  be  unduly  complex, 
the  committee  may  select  and  authorize  the 
employment,  by  the  committee,  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

"(b)  An  attorney  or  an  accountant  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not. 
while  employed  by  the  conunlttee,  represent 
any  other  entity  in  connection  with  the 
case. 

"(c)  A  committee  appointed  under  section 
1206  may— 

"(1)  consult  with  the  debtor  In  possession 
of  the  case; 

"(2)  investigate  the  acts,  conduct,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  financial  condition  of  the 
debtor,  the  operation  of  his  farming  and 
other  businesses,  the  means  required  to 
maintain  the  farming  or  other  business,  and 
any  other  matter  relevant  to  the  case  or  to 
the  formulation  of  a  plan; 

"(3)  participate  In  the  formulation  of  a 
plan,  advise  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  committee's  determinations  as 
to  any  plan  formulated,  and  collect  and  file 
with  the  court  luxeptances  of  a  plan; 

"(4)  request  the  dismissal  of  the  case  if 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  feasible  plan 
being  accepted  or  If  the  debtor  fails  to 
comply  with  final  orders  of  the  court; 

"(5)  request  that  the  debtor  not  be  a 
debtor  in  possession;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  services  as  are  In 
the  Interest  of  those  represented. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  under  section 
1206.  the  debtor  and  the  trustee  shall  meet 
with  the  committee  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  is  necessary  and  proper. 
"8 1208.  Right  to  be  heaH 

"(a)  A  party  in  interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  Indenture  trustee,  may  raise 
and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  Issue 
In  a  case  under  this  chapter. 


"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Attorney  Qeneral,  or  the  director  or  simOar 
chief  officer  of  the  a^icultural  department 
or  agency  of  any  State  in  which  property  of 
the  debtor  Is  located,  may  raise,  and  appear 
and  be  heard  on,  any  issue  in  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  but  may  not  appeal  from  any 
judgment,  order,  or  decree  entered  in  the 
case. 

8 1209.  Removal  of  a  debtor  as  debtor  in 
sion 

"(a)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  debtor  shall  not  be  a  debtor 
in  possession— 

"(1)  for  cause,  including  fraud,  dishonesty, 
incompetence,  or  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor,  either  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case,  or 
similar  cause;  or 

"(2)  if  it  is  not  In  the  best  interest  of  credi- 
tors for  the  debtor  to  be  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion. 

"(b)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
reinstate  the  debtor  In  possession. 
"8  1210.  ConTersion  or  dismissal 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  convert  a  case  under 
this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7  at 
any  time.  Any  waiver  of,  or  attempt  to 
waive,  such  right  to  convert  a  case  under 
this  subsection  is  unenforceable. 

"(b)  If  a  person,  in  good  faith,  files  a  peti- 
tion for  reUef  under  this  chapter,  but  is  not 
a  family  farmer,  such  person  may  convert 
the  case  to  a  case  under  chapter  7,  11,  or  13 
If  such  person  may  be  a  debtor  under  the 
chapter  to  which  the  case  is  being  convert- 
ed. 

"(c)  If  a  person  files  a  petition  for  relief 
under  this  chapter,  but  is  not  a  family 
farmer,  on  request  of  a  party  In  interest, 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court 
may  convert  the  case  to  a  case  under  chap- 
ter 7  unless  such  person  is  a  farmer  or  a  cor- 
poration which  is  not  a  moneyed  business  or 
commercial  corporation,  or  may  riismiiw  the 
case,  whichever  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
creditors. 

"(d)  The  court  may  not  convert  a  case 
under  this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7 
of  this  title  If  the  debtor  is  a  family  farmer. 

"(e)  On  request  of  a  party  In  Interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
dismiss  a  case  under  this  chapter,  for  cause, 
including— 

"(1)  continuing  loss  to  or  diminution  of 
the  estate  and  absence  of  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  rehabilitation: 

"(2)  inability  to  effectuate  a  plan; 

"(3)  Unreasonable  delay  by  the  debtor 
that  is  prejudicial  to  creditors; 

"(4)  failure  to  propose  a  plan  within  any 
time  fixed  by  the  court; 

"(5)  denial  of  confirmation  of  every  pro- 
posed plan  and  denial  of  a  request  made  for 
additional  time  for  filing  another  plan  or  a 
modification  of  a  plan; 

"(6)  revocation  of  an  order  of  confirma- 
tion under  section  1144  of  this  title,  and 
denial  of  conformation  of  another  plan  or  a 
modified  plan  under  section  1216  or  1217  of 
this  tiUe; 

"(7)  inability  to  effectuate  substantial 
consummation  of  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(8)  material  default  by  the  debtor  with 
respect  to  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(9)  termination  of  a  plan  by  reason  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  condition  specified  in  the 
plan  other  than  completion  of  payments 
under  the  plan;  or 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fee  and  charges 
required  under  ctiapter  123  of  title  28. 
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1 1211.  Who  mmr  iUc  a  plaa 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  fUe  a  plan  with  a  pe- 
titon  commencing  a  case,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  only  the  debtor  may  fUe  a  plan 
until  after  240  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  puty  In  Interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  file 
a  plan  only  if — 

"(1)  the  debtor  is  not  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion; 

"(2)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  before 
340  di^ys  after  the  date  of  the  order  for 
relief  under  this  chapter,  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that 
has  been  confirmed  before  300  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest 
made  within  the  respective  period  specified 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  and  after  notice 
and  a  hearing,  the  court  may,  for  cause, 
reduce  or  increase  the  240-day  period  or  the 
300-day  period  referred  to  in  this  section. 
"8  1212.  ContcnU  of  plan  proposed  by  debtor 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  otherwise  appli- 
cable provision  of  nonbankruptcy  law,  a 
plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  shall— 

"(1)  designate,  as  provided  in  section  1122, 
classes  of  claims,  other  than  claims  of  a 
kind  specified  in  section  507(a)(1)  or 
S07(a)(7)  and  classes  of  Interests; 

"(2)  provide  the  same  treatment  for  each 
claim  or  Interest  of  a  particular  class,  unless 
the  holder  of  a  particular  claim  or  Interest 
agrees  to  a  less  favorable  treatment  of  such 
particular  claim  or  Interest; 

"(3)  provide  adequate  means  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  such  as— 

"(A)  retention  by  the  debtor  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property  of  the  estate; 

"(B)  tnuufer  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
property  of  the  estate  to  one  or  more  enti- 
ties, whether  organized  before  or  after  the 
confirmation  of  such  plan; 

"(C)  merge  or  consolidation  of  the  debtor 
with  one  or  more  persons; 

"(D)  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  estate,  either  subject  to  or  free  of  any 
lien,  or  the  distribution  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  property  of  the  estate  among  those 
having  an  Interest  In  such  property; 

"(E)  satisfaction  or  modification  of  any 
lien; 

"(F)  cancellation  or  modification  of  any 
indenture  or  similar  Instrument; 
"(G)  curing  or  waiving  of  any  default; 
"(H)  extension  of  a  maturity  date  or  a 
change  in  interest  rate  or  other  term  of  out- 
standing securities; 
"(I)  amendment  of  the  debtor's  charter,  or 
"(J)  issuance  of  securities  of  the  debtor,  or 
of  any  entity  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  for  cash,  for 
property,  for  existing  securities,  or  in  ex- 
change for  claims  or  interests,  or  for  any 
other  appropriate  purpose;  and 

"(4)  contain  only  provisions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  any  officer,  director,  or  trustee 
under  the  plan  and  any  successor  to  such  of- 
ficer, director,  or  trustee. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  may— 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122  but 
may  not  discriminate  unfairly  against  any 
elaaa  so  deslmated,  however,  such  plan  may 
treat  claims  for  a  consumer  debt  of  the 
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debtor  if  an  individual  is  liable  on  such  con- 
sumer debt  with  the  debtor  differently  than 
other  unsecured  claims: 

"(2)  modify  the  rights  of  holders  of  se- 
cured claims,  or  of  holders  of  unsecured 
claims,  or  leave  unaffected  the  rights  of 
holders  of  any  class  of  claims; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  curing  or  waiving  of 
any  default; 

"(4)  provide  for  payments  on  any  unse- 
cured claim  to  be  made  concurrently  with 
payments  on  any  secured  claim  or  any  other 
unsecured  claim; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  curing  of  any  default 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  maintenance 
of  payments; 

"(6)  subject  to  section  365.  provide  for  the 
assumption,  rejection,  or  assignment  of  any 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor  not  previously  rejected  under  such 
section; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  a  claim  against  the  debtor  from  property 
of  the  estate  or  property  of  the  debtor: 

"(8)  provide  for  the  sale  of  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  property  of  the  estate,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
among  holders  of  claims  or  interests; 

"(9)  provide  for  the  vesting  of  property  of 
the  estate,  on  confirmation  of  the  plan  or  at 
a  later  time,  in  the  debtor  or  in  any  other 
entity:  and 

"(10)  Include  any  other  appropriate  provi- 
sion not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 
"8  1213.  Plan  by  a  party  other  than  the  debtor; 
impairment  of  claims;  postpetltlon  disclosure 
■nd  solicitation;  acceptance 
"(a)  Sections  1123  and  1125  apply,  as  the 
court  for  cause  may  require,  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  In  Interest,  including  the 
debtor. 

"(b)  Section  1126  applies  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  phrase  'that  have  accepted  or 
rejected  such  plan'  In  subsection  (c)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  not 
apply  to  this  chapter. 
"8 1214.  Modification  of  plan 

"(a)  The  proponent  of  a  plan  may  modify 
such  plan  at  any  time  before  confirmation, 
but  may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that  such 
plan  as  modified  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of — 

"(1)  section  1212  If  the  proponent  Is  the 
debtor;  or 

"(2)  sections  1122  and  1123  if  the  propo- 
nent Is  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor. 

After  the  proponent  of  a  plan  files  a  modifi- 
cation of  such  plan  with  the  court,  the  plan 
as  mcxllf  led  becomes  the  plan. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  confirmation  but 
before  the  completion  of  payments  under  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  debtor,  the  plan  may 
be  modified  by  the  debtor  to— 

"(1)  Increase  or  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments on  claims  of  a  particular  class  provid- 
ed for  by  the  plan; 

"(2)  extend  or  reduce  the  time  for  such 
payments;  or 

"(3)  alter  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
to  a  creditor  whose  claim  Is  provided  for  by 
the  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  any  payment  of  such  claim  other 
than  under  the  plan. 

Modifications  under  this  subsection  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  1216  and 
the  plan  as  modified  becomes  the  plan 
unless,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  such 
modification  Is  disapproved. 

"(c)  The  proponent  of  a  plan,  other  than 
the  debtor,  may  modify  such  plan  at  any 


time  after  confirmation  of  such  plan  and 
before  substantial  oonsummatlon,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(3),  of  such  plan,  but 
may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that,  as  modi- 
fied, such  plan  falls  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1133  and  113S.  Such  plaa 
as  modified  under  this  subeeetlon  becomes 
the  plan  only  if  dreumstanoes  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  modified  plan.  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
1139(a).  Any  holder  of  a  claim  or  Interest 
that  has  accepted  or  rejected  a  plan  is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  plan  as  modified,  unless, 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court,  such 
holder  changes  such  holder's  previous  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

"(d)  The   proponent  of  a  modification 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  comply  with  sec- 
tion 1135  with  respect  to  the  plan  as  modi- 
fied, for  any  material  modification. 
"8 1215.  Confirmation  hcarlnf 

"After  notice,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  plan.  A  party  in 
interest  may  object  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 

"8 121S.  Conflnaatloii  at  a  ptaa  puposid  by  tiM 
debtor 

"(a)  The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  debtor  if — 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  with  the  other  applica- 
ble provisions  of  this  title: 

"(2)  any  fee,  charge,  or  amount  required 
under  chapter  133  of  title  38,  or  by  the  plan, 
to  be  paid  before  confirmation,  has  been 
paid; 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  proposed  in  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by 
law; 

"(4)  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  debtor,  or  by  a  person  issuing  securities 
or  acquiring  property  under  the  plan,  for 
services  or  for  costs  and  expenses  in  or  In 
connection  with  the  case,  or  in  connection 
with  the  plan  and  incident  to  the  case,  has 
been  approved  by,  or  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  court  as  reasonable; 

"(S)(A)(I)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the  - 
Identity  and  affiliations  of  any  Individual 
proposed  to  serve,  after  confirmation  of  the 
plan,  as  a  director,  officer,  or  voting  trustee 
of  the  debtor,  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  par- 
ticipating in  a  joint  plan  with  the  debtor,  or 
a  successor  to  the  debtor  under  the  plan; 
and 

"(ii)  the  appointment  to,  or  continuance 
In,  such  office  of  such  individual.  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  Interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  public 
policy;  and 

"(B)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the  Identity 
of  any  Insider  who  will  be  employed  or  re- 
tained by  the  reorganised  debtor,  and  the 
nature  of  any  compensation  for  such  insid- 
er. 

"(6)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides— 

"(A)  for  the  full  payment,  in  deferred 
cash  payments,  of  all  claims  entitled  to  pri- 
ority under  section  607,  except  section 
507(aH7):  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind  spec- 
ified In  section  507(aX7),  the  holder  of  such 
claim  will  receive,  on  account  of  such  claim, 
deferred  cash  payments,  over  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  years  after  the  date  of  assess- 
ment of  such  claim,  of  a  value,  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  plan,  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim; 
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"(7)  the  value,  u  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan,  on  account  of  each  allowed  unse- 
cured claim,  la  not  leas  than  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  on  such  claim  if  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  were  liquidated  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  on  such  date: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  each  allowed  secured 
claim  provided  for  by  the  plan— 

"(A)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accepted 
the  plan; 

"(BMi)  the  plan  provides  that  the  holder 
of  such  claim  retain  the  lien  securing  such 
claim;  and 

"(11)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  on  account  of  such  claim.  Is  not 
less  than  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim; 
or 

"(C)  the  debtor  surrenders  the  property 
securing  such  claim  to  such  holder, 

"(9)  with  respect  to  the  holder  of  an  inter- 
est provided  for  by  the  plan,  the  value,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  of  property  to 
be  distributed  under  the  plan  on  account  of 
such  interest  Is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  on  ac- 
count of  such  interest  if  the  estate  of  the 
debtor  were  liquidated  under  chapter  7  on 
such  date:  or 

"(B)  any  fixed  price  at  which  the  debtor, 
under  the  terms  of  any  security  represent- 
ing such  interest,  may  redeem  such  security 
from  such  holder; 

"(10)  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  make  all 
payments  imder  the  plan,  comply  with  the 
plan,  and  the  plan  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1325(b)  without  reference  to 
time  period;  and 

"(11)  confirmation  of  the  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  Uquidation,  or  the 
need  for  further  financial  reorganization,  of 
the  debtor  or  any  successor  to  the  debtor 
under  the  plan,  unless  such  liquidation  or 
reorganization  is  proposed  in  the  plan. 

"(b)  After  confirmation  of  a  plan,  the 
court  may  order  any  entity  from  whom  the 
debtor  receives  Income  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  such  Income  to  the  trustee. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  in  the  order  confirming  the  plan, 
the  trustee  shall  make  payments  to  credi- 
tors under  the  plan. 
"9  1217.  0>nfiniiation  of  a  plan  by  a  party  other 

than  the  debtor 

"The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the  debtor 
If  the  plan  and  the  proponent  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1129(a). 
'B 1218.  Limhationi  on  confirmation 

"(a)  The  court  may  confirm  only  one  plan, 
unless  the  order  of  confirmation  in  the  case 
has  been  revoked  under  section  1144.  If  the 
requirements  of  sections  1216  and  1217  are 
met  with  respect  to  more  than  one  plan,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  preferences  of  the 
debtor,  creditors,  and  equity  security  hold- 
ers in  determining  which  plan  to  confirm. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest that  Is  a  governmental  unit,  the  court 
may  not  confirm  a  plan  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  the  avoidance  of  taxes  or 
the  avoidance  of  the  application  of  section  5 
of  the  SecurlUes  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77e). 
In  any  hearing  under  this  subsection,  the 
governmental  unit  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  avoidance. 
'a  1219.  EfTect  of  confirmation 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dX2)  and  (dK3),  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
firmed plan  bind  the  debtor,  and  entity  issu- 
ing securities  under  the  plan,  any  entity  ac- 


quiring property  under  the  plan,  and  any 
creditor,,  equity  security  holder,  or  general 
partner  in  the  debtor,  whether  or  not  the 
claim  or  interest  of  such  creditor,  equity  se- 
curity holder,  or  general  partner  is  impaired 
or  provided  for  under  the  plan  and  whether 
or  not  such  creditor,  equity  security  holder, 
or  general  partner  has  objected  to,  has  ac- 
cepted, or  has  rejected  the  plan. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  the  order  confirming  the  plan,  the 
confirmation  of  a  plan  vests  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  in  the  debtor. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  after  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  is 
free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  interests  of 
creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and  of 
general  tiartners  in  the  debtor. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  in  the  plan,  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  the  confirmation  of  a 
plan— 

"(A)  discharges  the  debtor  from  any  debt 
that  arose  before  the  date  of  such  confirma- 
tion, and  any  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  sec- 
tion S02(g),  502(h),  or  502(1)  whether  or 
not— 

"(i)  a  proof  of  claim  based  on  such  debt  is 
filed  or  deemed  filed  under  section  501; 

"(11)  such  claim  is  allowed  under  section 
502;  or 

"(ill)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accept- 
ed the  plan;  and 

"(B)  terminates  all  rights  and  Interests  of 
equity  security  holders  and  general  partners 
provided  for  by  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  an  individual  debtor  from  any 
debt  excepted  from  discharge  under  section 
523. 

"(3)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  a  debtor  if — 

"(A)  the  plan  provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  all  or  substantially  aU  of  the  property  of 
the  estate: 

"(B)  the  debtor  does  not  engage  in  busi- 
ness after  consummation  of  the  plan;  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  would  be  denied  a  dis- 
charge under  section  727(a)  of  this  title  if 
the  case  were  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  court  may  approve  a  written 
waiver  of  discharge  executed  by  the  debtor 
after  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 
"9  1220.  implementation  of  plan;  distribution;  ex- 
emption from  securities  laws 

"Sections  1141,  1143,  1144,  and  1145  shaU 
apply  to  plans  confirmed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1216  and  1217  of  this  title. 
"9  1221.  Aircraft  equipment  and  Teasels 

"Section  1110  shall  apply  to  cases  under 
this  chapter. 
"9  1222.  Adequate  protection 

"(a)  Section  361  does  not  apply  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  a  case  under  this  chapter,  when 
adequate  protection  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363.  or  364.  such  adequate  protec- 
tion may  be  provided  by— 

"(1)  requiring  the  trustee  to  make  a  cash 
payment  or  periodic  cash  pajrments,  to  the 
extent  that  the  stay  under  section  362,  use, 
sale,  or  lease  under  section  363,  or  any  grant 
of  a  lien  under  section  364  results  in  a  de- 
crease In  the  value  of  property  securing  a 
claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  Interest  in 
property; 

"(2)  providing  an  additional  or  replace- 
ment lien  to  the  extent  that  such  stay,  use, 
sale,  lease,  or  grant  results  in  a  decrease  in 


the  value  of  property  securing  a  dalin  or  of 
an  entity's  ownership  Interest  In  propertr. 

"(3)  paying  to  the  tniatee  for  the  use  of 
farmland  the  reasonable  rent  customary  in 
the  community  where  the  property  Is  locat- 
ed, based  upon  the  rental  value,  net  Income, 
and  earning  capacity  of  the  property;  or 

"(4)  granting  such  other  relief  aa  will  ade- 
qiuttely  protect  the  value  of  property  aecur- 
ing  a  claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  inter- 
est Li  property. 
"9 1223.  Sales  l^ce  at  IntcteaU 

"In  addition  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  363(f),  the  trustee  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter  may  sell  property  under 
section  363  (b)  and  (c)  free  and  clear  of  any 
interest  in  such  property  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  if  the  property  is  farmland 
or  farm  equipment. 
"9 1224.  aainu  and  intcrcito 

"(a)  A  proof  of  claim  or  interest  is  deemed 
filed  under  section  501  for  any  claim  or  in- 
terest that  appears  in  the  schedules  filed  In 
a  case  under  this  chapter  except  a  claim  or 
interest  that  is  scheduled  as  disputed,  con- 
tingent, or  unliquidated. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  voting  and  distribu- 
tion in  a  case  under  this  chapter,  a  claim,  se- 
cured by  a  lien  on  property  of  the  estate 
shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
502  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of  such  claim 
had  recourse  against  the  debtor  on  account 
of  such  claim,  whether  or  not  such  holder 
has  such  recourse. 
"9  1225.  Emergency  care  of  stock 

"The  court  may  authorize  the  obtaining 
of  credit  pursuant  to  section  364  for  the 
case,  including  feeding  of  stock  owned  by,  or 
in  the  possession  of,  a  debtor  without  notice 
or  a  hearing  where  the  court  finds  that 
credit  is  needed  to  obtain  funds  to  care  for 
stock,  an  emergency  exists  and  that  immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  injury,  loss,  or  damage, 
will  result  if  authorization  to  obtain  credit 
for  the  care  of  stock  is  delayed,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  estate  to 
obtain  credit  and  care  for  the  stock.  Notice 
shall  be  immediately  given,  by  mail,  to  all 
creditors  of  entry  of  the  order  authorizing 
credit  under  this  subsection  and  a  copy  of 
the  order  entered  by  the  court  hereunder 
shall  be  attached  to  the  notice.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title   11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
between  the  items  relating  to  chapter  11 
and  chapter  13  the  following  new  item: 
"12.  Family  Farmer  Reorganization ..    1201" 

Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "12," 
after  "11,'; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  Chapter  12  of  this  title  applies  only  in 
a  case  under  such  chapter.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1930(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
tween paragraph  (4)  and  the  matter  that 
follows  such  paragraph,  the  following: 

"(5)  For  a  case  commenced  under  chapter 
12  of  title  11,  $200.". 

Sac.  5.  Title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  secUons  327(c)  and  347(b),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  11"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  11  or  12"; 

(2)  in  secUons  329(bKl)(B)  and  363(1),  by 
striking  out  "or  13"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  12  or  13"; 

(3)  in  sections  362(cH2XC),  3e5(dX3), 
36S(gKl),  36S(gK2),  and  502(g),  by  inserting 
"12."  after  "11."  each  place  it  appears; 


<4)  in  section  iMOt),  by  tnaertlng  "chapter 
la  or"  before  "chapter  IS": 

(6)  in  section  338(a),  by  inserting  "or  sec- 
Uon  1208"  after  "aecUon  1103"; 

(8)  in  secUons  S28(a),  S38(c),  S30(a),  and 
331,  by  striking  out  "or  1103"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1103, 
or  1307": 

(7)  In  section  338(c),  by  striking  out  "or 
1107(b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1107(b).  or  1304(c)": 

(8)  In  section  337(b),  by  striking  out  "or 
1108"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1108,  or 
1305": 

(9)  in  secUons  363(cXl)  and  364(a).  by  in- 
serting "1206,"  after  '1108."  each  place  it 
appears: 

(10)  in  sections  348(b),  348(c),  and  348(e). 
by  inserting  "1210,"  after  "1112,"  each  place 
It  appears: 

(11)  in  secUon  348(d)  and  paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  365(gX2),  by  inserting  ", 
1210,"  after  "1112"  each  place  it  appear.^: 

(12)  in  section  347(b),  by  striking  out  "or 
1173"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1173, 
1216,  or  1217": 

(13)  in  secUons  523(a).  534(aXl).  534(cXl). 
and  534(d),  by  inserting  "1319."  after 
"1141,"  each  place  it  appears: 

(14)  in  sections  322(a)  and  546(aXl),  by  in- 
serting "1203,"  before  "or  1303"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(15)  in  secUon  326(b)  by  inserting  "section 
ia03(a)  or"  before  "section  1302(a)": 

(16)  in  section  348(b),  by  inserting 
"1311(b).  1311(c),  1319(dX4),  1331,"  after 
"1148(b).": 

(17)  in  section  706(a).  by  striking  out  "or 
13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  13,  or 
13": 

(18)  In  secUon  1113(a>,  by  inserting  "or 
chapter  13"  after  "7":  and 

(19)  in  secUon  1307(a).  by  inserting  "or 
chapter  13"  after  ""7". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  This  Act  is  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
commenced  under  tlUe  11,  United  States 
Code,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  before  5  years  after  such  date. 

(b)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  repealed  on  the  date  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


dbconcini  amendment  no. 

1839 

Mr.     DiCX)NCINI      proposed     an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1923.  supra; 
as  follows: 
Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill: 
TITLE  n— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
Sk.  301.  (a)  SecUon  101(33)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(33)  "person'  includes  individual,  partner- 
ship, and  corporaUon.  but  does  not  Include 
governmental  unit,  provided,  however,  that 
effecUve  as  of  October  1,  1979,  any  agency, 
department,  or  unit  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  corporaUon  chartered  by  the  United 
SUtes,  that  acquires  assets  in  a  receivership 
capacity,  or  purchases,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires, assets  from  any  entity  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  person  for  purposes  of  section  1103 
of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  SecUon  101(41XAXxv)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "secuity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(c)  Section  101(49)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  InaerUng 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sk.  202.  (a)  Section  SOS(b)  of  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""subject  on"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subject  or'. 

(b)  Section  SOS(c)  of  UUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "as  to  liabil- 
ity or  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute" 
after  "contingent." 

(c)  SecUon  303(hXl)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"that". 

Sk.  203.  Section  346(jX7)  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "owned"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"owed". 

Sk.  204.  Section  362(b)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  section 
392(a)  of  Public  Law  No.  98-353,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "fi- 
nancial institution."  each  place  it  appears 
and  insertion  in  lieu  thereof  ".  financial  in- 
sUtutlons": 

(2)  striking  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in  the 
first  paragraph  (9): 

(3)  strilUng  out  "(9)"  in  the  second  para- 
graph (9),  and  "(10)"  in  paragraph  (10)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10)"  and  "(11)", 
respectively,  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or". 

Sk.  205.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  their  cash  equivalents"  after  "proper- 
ty". 

(b)  Section  363  of  UUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "value" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "amount". 

Sk.  206.  (a)  Section  36S(c)  of  tlUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or  an  assignee  of  such  con- 
tract or  lease"  In  subparagraph  (IX A);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "is"  after  "lease":  and 

(B)  inserting  "and"  after  "property". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (2)(AKi)  of  section 
365(e)  of  Utle  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  trustee  or  to 
an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  debtor  in  possession". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  365(h)  of  title 
11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  timeshare  plan"  afUr  "lease" 
the  fourth  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  365(m)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"362(bK9)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"362(bX10)". 

Sk.  207.  Section  502(bX6XAXli)  of  Utle 
11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "reposessed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "repossessed". 

Sk.  308.  Section  503(i)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"607(a)(7)". 

Sk.  209.  SecUon  608(b)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (IXB)  by  striking  out 
"607(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"607(aX7)". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  ": 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

8k.  310.  SecUon  607(d)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(aX6) 
or  (aX7)". 

Sk.  311.  (a)  Section  463  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act 


of  1984  (Public  Law  98-868),  amending  SM- 
tlon  621(8)  of  Utle  11,  United  8Ut«a  Code,  to 

r6PMl6d. 

(b)  Section  631(4)  of  Utle  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  '",  whether  or 
not  Immunity  to  granted  under  secUon  844 
of  thto  UUe"  after  "estate"  the  second  plaoe 
it  appears. 

Sk.  313(a).  Section  633(hXl)  of  Utle  U. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "UtUe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UUe". 

(b)  Section  533(cX3XA)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  *  *  * 

Sk.  213.  Section  633(1X3)  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "hto"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thto". 

Sk.  314.  Section  63S(a)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (IXA)  by  striking  out 
"607(aX6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"607(aX7)";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  sectmd  paragraph 
(9)  as  paragraph  (10). 

Sk.  316.  Section  638(b)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"Services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Service". 

Sk.  316.  Section  634(cX6XB)  of  tiUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  inserting 
"business  debt  or"  before  "consumer". 

(b)  Section  S34(dX3)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Sk.  217.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  644(a) 
of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "transfer"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ptu-- 
chaser's  Interest". 

Sk.  218.  Section  546(e)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  Inserting  a 
comma  after  "stockbroker". 

Sk.  219.  Section  647(bX4XB)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

Sk.  320.  Section  648(dX3XB)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  institution,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  financial  institution". 

Sk.  221.  (a)  Paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of 
section  464(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-368),  amending  secUon 
649(a)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  649(b)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "of"  after  "to  the  extent": 
and 

(2)  inserting  "to"  after  "commencement  of 
the  case,". 

Sk.  221  a.  Section  668(aXl)  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "other"  through  "title"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sk.  233.  Section  664(c)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "631(aXl)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "531(1)":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "to  the  debtor"  afUr 
"abandoned". 

Sk.  223.  The  Items  relating  to  sections 
667,  558.  and  669  in  the  Uble  of  secUons  for 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  6  of  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended  to  read  u 
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"SS7.  Expedited  determination  of  Interests 
In.  and  abandonment  or  otlier  dlspoei- 
~     Hon  of  grain  assets. 
"MS.  Defenses  of  the  estate. 
"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  re- 
purchase agreement". 
Smc  234.   SecUon  724(bK3)  of  tlUe   11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or";  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  or  S07(aX6)"  after 
"507(aK5)". 

Sk.  225.  Section  726(b)  of  tiUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "or 
(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  or 
(7)". 

Sk.  225A.  Section  743  of  tiUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(d)". 

Sk.  226.  Section  1121(d)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (b)  and". 

Sk.  227.  Section  U29(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "or' 
the  first  time  it  appears: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (9)(B)  by  striking  out 
"or  S07(a)"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "507(aX5)  or 
507(aK6)":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (9KC)  by  striking  out 
"(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sk.  228.  (a)  Section  525(bKl)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  98-353) 
amending  section  1302(eK4)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1302(bKl)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(3).". 

(c)  Section  1302(e)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fix"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for 
such  individual". 

Sk.  229.  Section  1324  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  In  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  It 
appears. 

Sk.  230.  Section  1325(b)(2KA)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Sk.  231.  Section  1326(a)(2)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "payments"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "payment". 

Sk.  232.  Official  Bankruptcy  Form  No.  1. 
referred  to  in  Rule  1002  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  "7  or 
13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7.  11,  or 
13";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "7  or  13"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "7,  11.  or  13"  In  the  state- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  attorney  in  "Exhib- 
it -B" ". 

Sk.  233.  The  table  to  sections  of  chapter 
15  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "this"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  1501. 

Sk.  234.  Section  15701(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  the  second  time  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "trustees". 

Sk.  235.  Section  15703(b)  of  Utle  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trustee". 

Sk.  236.  Section  151102(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Sk.  237.  (a)  Section  311(bK4)  of  the 
Bankruptcy     Amendments     and     Federal 


Judgeship  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-353), 
amending  section  ISlSOKbXl)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  151302(b)(1)  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(8)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
704(7).  and  704(9)". 

Sk.  238.  Section  156  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  financial  accountabU- 
ity  in  a  district  where  a  bankruptcy  clerk 
has  been  certified,  such  clerk  shall  be  ac- 
countable for  and  pay  into  the  Treasury  aU 
fees,  costs,  and  other  monies  collected  by 
such  clerk  except  uncollected  fees  not  re- 
quired by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  prepaid. 
Such  clerk  shall  make  returns  thereof  to 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  courts  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  such  Director.". 

Sk.  239.  Section  157(bK2HB)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "interest"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"interests". 

Sk.  240.  Section  157(bK2KQ)  of  tlUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "annul". 

Sk.  241.  Section  1334(d)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  of  the  estate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  of  property  of  the  estate". 

Sk.  242.  Section  1930(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  court"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "of 
the  district  court  or  the  clerk  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  if  one  has  been  certified  pur- 
suant to  section  lS6(b),". 

Sk.  243.  Section  2041  of  title  28,  United 
States  C(X)e,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  bankruptcy  court"  after  "court  of  the 
United  SUtes". 

Sk.  244.  Section  2043  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
each  clerk  of  the  bankruptcy  courts,"  after 
"United  States  courts". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  NATURAL  RKSOTTRCES 
DEVKLOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources Development  and  Production 
of  the  Committee  on  Energ:y  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  postponed  the 
hearing  it  had  scheduled  on  Thursday, 
May  15,  at  10  a.m.  This  hearing  will  be 
rescheduled  on  a  future  date  yet  to  be 
announced.  The  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing was  to  receive  testimony  regarding 
the  prospects  for  exporting  American 
coal. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contract 
Ms.  Ellen  Rowan  on  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-5205. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

COiaciTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  7,  1986,  In  order 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomina- 


tion of  Patricia  C.  Fawsett.  to  be  a 
UJS.  district  Judge,  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  7,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  8.  2162, 
the  Antitrust  Remedies  Improvement 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JUNK  BOND  DEFAULTS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICL  &Ir.  President,  the 
past  2  years  have  seen  a  phenomenal 
proliferation  in  the  high  yield,  high 
risk  debt  securities  luiown  as  Junk 
bonds.  Although  the  takeover  craze 
which  generated  the  issuance  of  a 
great  niunber  of  these  Junk  bonds 
seems  to  have  subsided  somewhat- 
due  in  part  to  the  specter  of  congres- 
sional regulation  of  Junk  bonds,  the 
Federal  Reserve  placing  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  Junk  bonds  for  takeov- 
ers, the  increase  in  stock  prices  over 
the  past  few  months,  and  the  increas- 
ing Imowledge  of  investors  about  the 
risks  of  Junk  bonds— the  rislts  that 
Junk  bonds  pose  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  our  Nation's  financial  in- 
stitutions and  to  the  integrity  of  our 
credit  markets  have  not  abated. 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week  re- 
ported that  Junk  bonds  are  beginning 
to  live  up  to  their  name.  Despite  the 
assurances  of  Junk  bond  issuers.  Junk 
bonds  have  demonstrated  increasing 
levels  of  default.  For  instance: 

There  were  15  Junk  bond  defaults 
last  year. 

The  dollar  value  of  Junk  bond  de- 
faults skyrocketed  in  1985  and  exceed- 
ed $1  billion  for  the  first  time  ever. 

The  default  rate  on  new  issue  Junk 
bonds,  those  bon<is  issued  as  Junk 
bonds,  is  approximately  11  percent. 

The  default  rate  on  all  Junk  bonds 
last  year  increased  by  126  percent. 

Most  of  these  defaults  have  involved 
Junk  bonds  issued  by  oil  companies, 
and  the  recent  troubles  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  indicate  that  we  can 
expect  more  of  the  same.  Yet,  this 
phenomenon  is  not  restricted  to  the 
oil  industry,  and  no  Junk  bond  issue  is 
safe  from  the  danger  of  default.  We 
can  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  Junk 
bond  defaults  when  the  economy  takes 
a  downturn,  as  companies  which  have 
taken  on  increased  debt  loads  through 
Junk  bonds  find  themselves  without 
the  assets  or  income  to  service  that 
debt. 

The  default  rates  now  being  experi- 
enced seems  to  have  caught  a  number 


of  investors  by  surprise.  To  those  who 
have  carefully  monitored  the  prolif- 
eration of  Junk  bonds  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  current  upswing  In  Junk 
bond  defaults  comes  as  no  surprise. 
When  I  first  started  speaking  out 
against  the  increasing  use  of  Junk 
bonds  for  corporate  takeovers  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  noted  that  the  past 
offered  no  guide  to  the  risks  of  the 
new  breed  of  Junk  bonds  and  that  the 
default  rates  of  today's  Junk  bonds 
could  far  exceed  the  historical  default 
rate  of  Junk  bonds.  This  is  because  in 
the  past  Junk  bonds  were  issued  by 
growth  companies  which  had  no 
proven  track  record  or  were  the  bonds 
of  established  companies  which  were 
downgraded  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Conversely,  many  of  today's  Junk 
bonds  were  issued  by  ongoing  concerns 
to  finance  risky  ventures,  such  as  cor- 
porate takeovers.  Thus,  I  argued  that 
the  default  rates  of  this  new  breed  of 
Junk  bonds  could  be  greater  than  that 
seen  previously.  It  now  seems  that  this 
prediction,  unfortunately,  is  coming 
true. 

It  is  because  the  danger  of  default  is 
always  present  with  Junk  bonds  that 
Congress  should  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  neither  innocent 
depositors  at  our  Nation's  financial  in- 
stitutions nor  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
end  up  picking  up  the  bill  for  a  Junk 
bond  default.  A  significant  number  of 
federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions, primarily  State  chartered,  feder- 
ally insured  savings  and  loans,  own 
Junk  bonds.  These  institutions  are  at- 
tracted to  Junk  bonds  because  of  the 
high  yields  that  they  promise.  But,  as 
the  Business  Week  article  points  out, 
"To  earn  higher  yields,  you  must  take 
higher  risks."  Because  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  insure  the  deposits  at 
these  institutions  and  the  Federal 
Government  guarantees  the  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  funds,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  depositors  and 
taxpayers  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  deposits  resulting  from  the  de- 
fault of  Junk  bonds  owned  by  member 
institutions. 

ytc.  President.  Junk  bond  ownership 
presents  a  threat  to  the  seciirity  and 
soundness  of  financial  institutions.  To 
counter  that  threat,  I  introduced  last 
year  the  Junk  Bond  Limitation  Act, 
which  would  limit  Junk  bond  owner- 
ship to  only  the  most  financially 
secure  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  and  which  would  re- 
strict the  amount  of  Junk  bonds  that  a 
federally  Insured  institution  could 
own.  The  need  for  enactment  of  this 
measure  has  increased  as  the  danger 
of  Junk  bond  defaults  has  increased. 
Accordingly,  I  look  forward  to  Con- 
gress addressing  this  issue  in  the  near 
future. 


I  ask  that  the  article  from  Business 
Week  to  which  I  referred  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  CoifoussioiiAL  Rscord. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Buaineaa  Week,  Feb.  17, 1986] 

JmiK  Bonds  Ark  STAixnio  To  Lnrt  Up  to 
Their  Nami 

(By  Anthony  Bianco) 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  clamped 
down  recently  on  the  uae  of  low-rated,  high- 
yield  bonds  in  takeover  financing,  some 
Wall  Streetera  walled  In  protest.  It's  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident,  however,  that  the 
real  threat  to  the  fast-growing  market  in 
Junk  bonds  lurks  not  In  Washington  but  In 
the  oil  patch. 

The  prices  of  Junk  bonds  Issued  by  many 
oil  producers  and  oil-service  companies  are 
falling  almost  as  fast  as  the  price  of  oil 
itself,  saddling  Investors  with  big  losses. 
Four  companies  In  the  oil  sector  were 
unable  to  make  debt  paymenu  due  in  1985. 
as  Junk-bond  defaults  soared  above  II  bil- 
lion for  the  first  time.  Global  Marine  Inc. 
alone  accounted  for  1340  million  of  the 
total.  The  oil-service  giant  hasn't  made  In- 
terest payments  on  its  bonds  since  mid-1986. 
On  Jan.  27,  Global  sought  the  protection  of 
Chapter  11  of  the  bankruptcy  code. 

Two  small.  oU-related  Issuers  have  de- 
faulted already  this  year,  and  another  half- 
dozen— which  collectively  have  at  least  $800 
million  In  bonds  outstanding— are  in  precari- 
ous condition.  "We  could  see  an  even  higher 
default  rate  in  1986."  predlcU  Warren  K. 
Greene,  president  of  American  Investors 
Income  Fund  Inc.,  one  of  the  first  Junk- 
bond  mutual  funds,  which  Is  heavily  invest- 
ed at  the  moment  In  savings  and  loan  Issues. 
"You  have  to  be  especially  careful  now  to 
avoid  weakening  industries." 

Most  junk-bond  Investors,  however,  are 
probably  benefiting  from  the  oll-prlce 
plunge.  According  to  Morgan  Stanley  it  Co.. 
oU-related  Issues  account  for  only  about  8% 
of  all  bonds  rated  BB  or  lower  by  Standard 
ft  Poor's  Corp.  Utilities,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  typically  benefit  from  slumping  oU 
prices,  constitute  26%  of  the  Junk  market. 
Moreover,  falling  oil  prices  are  helping  push 
Interest  rates  generally  lower,  which  In  turn 
sends  bond  prices  generally  higher. 

Even  so.  Investor  worries  about  the  dete- 
riorating financial  condition  of  oil  compa- 
nies and  other  Junk-bond  Issuers  appear  to 
be  taUng  their  toll  on  the  market's  overall 
performance.  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert 
Inc.'s  Index  of  110  high-yield  issues  pro- 
duced a  seemingly  impressive  total  return 
(including  appreciation)  of  22.5%  in  1985. 
MeanwhUe.  though,  U.S.  Treasury  bonds 
produced  a  total  return  of  31.5%  on  average, 
according  to  Salomon  Brothers.  The  per- 
formance gap  was  also  evident  In  1964,  when 
the  DBL  Composite  Index  gained  B.5%  and 
Salomon  Brothers'  long-term  government 
Index  Jumped  14.9% 

"If  I  had  just  bought  30-year  Treasuries 
and  held  on  to  them,  I'd  be  ahead  of  the 
game  without  having  to  go  through  all  this 
aggravation,"  says  Robert  S.  Dow,  fixed- 
Income  director  for  Lord,  Abbett  Ac  Co.,  an 
early  Junk-bond  fund  manager.  Dow  Intends 
to  stick  It  out.  but  he  suspecU  that  many 
pension  fund  sponsors  are  losing  their  taste 
for  junk.  "There  were  a  lot  of  plan  sponsors 
ttiat  reaUy  got  hyped  up  on  the  high-yield 
market  based  on  the  performance  numbers 
of  the  late  1970s  and  early  19808."  he  says. 
"Now  they  are  shrugging  their  shoulders 
and  looking  for  a  new  fad." 
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For  Investors,  the  allure  of  junk  bonds  is 
twofold:  The  bonds  pay  a  high  current  yield, 
yet-hlitorleally,  anyway— have  rar^  fOiM 
Into  default.  Junk-bond  yields  remain 
high— In  fact,  right  now  they  are  hlgbsr  rel- 
ative to  Treasury  bonds  than  was  the  esse  a 
year  ago.  But  at  the  same  time,  defaults  are 
soaring  beyond  expectations. 

According  to  Drexel  Bumham.  bonds 
rated  below  Investment  grade  totaled  $83 
billion  at  yearend  1988.  In  addition,  there 
were  tl6  billion  In  convertible  bonds  rated 
BB  or  lower,  says  Salomon  Brothers.  Of  this 
898  billion  In  total  junk  debt.  81.3  billion 
was  downgraded  to  D  (as  In  default)  by 
Standard  dt  Poor's  In  1986.  That  works  out 
to  a  default  rate  of  1.33%,  up  from  0.64%  In 
1984. 

However,  the  default  rate  would  be  much 
higher  if  one  looked  only  at  what  might  be 
called  "pure"  junk  bonds— thoae  that  were 
classified  below  Investment  grade  upon  iasu- 
ance.  About  half  of  the  existing  bonds  now 
classified  as  junk  started  life  as  blue<hip 
bonds  and  were  downgraded  as  the  condi- 
tion of  their  issuers  deteriorated.  In  1986 
alone,  some  89  billion  In  bonds— Including  83 
billion  In  Union  Carbide  Corp.  Issues— were 
lowered  to  BB-sUtus.  Until  recently,  In  fact, 
the  junk  market  consisted  solely  of  such 
"fallen  angels." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  though,  Drexel 
Bumham  and  other  investment  banks  made 
a  lucrative  business  out  of  underwriting 
bond  Issues  for  fledgling  companies  with 
nonlnvestment-grade  credit  ratings.  Since 
1978.  846  billion  of  thU  original-Issue  junk 
has  been  sold— 131  billion  in  the  past  two 
years  alone.  A  sizable  chunk  of  last  year's 
sales  helped  pay  for  takeovers.  But  compa- 
nies used  the  vast  majority  of  these  funds  to 
finance  their  existing  operations— often 
with  less  than  sterling  resulU. 

NOBODY'S  BtDDtNO 

All  but  one  of  the  15  companies  that  de- 
faulted in  1986  were  rated  below  investment 
grade  from  the  start.  So  far.  Issuers  have 
now  defaulted  on  about  82.8  billion  of  the 
high-yield  debt  brought  to  market  from 
1977  to  1983.  During  this  period.  tl6  billion 
In  new  junk  bonds  were  sold.  A  precise 
figure  for  convertible  junk  Is  not  available 
but  Is  thought  to  be  about  86  billion.  That 
works  out  to  a  default  rate  of  about  11%. 
From  1978  to  1984,  the  comparable  rate  for 
all  corporate  debt  issuers  was  only  0.07%, 
according  to  a  study  by  Edward  I.  Altman  of 
New  York  University. 

The  junk  bond  Issuers  currently  In  default 
are  a  fairly  diverse  group,  including  Elstnore 
Corp.,  a  gaming  company;  Oak  Industries 
Inc.,  a  cable  television  operator:  Sharon 
Steel  Corp.:  and  Brock  Hotel  Corp.  Besides 
Global  Marine,  last  year's  oU-related  de- 
faulters Include  Buttes  Gas  4c  Oil.  American 
Quasar  Petroleum,  and  Oxoco.  In  January. 
Argo  Petroleum  Corp.  and  ICO  Inc.  were 
dropped  to  D  by  SAcP. 

The  bonds  of  the  high-yield  market's  two 
largest  oil  luuers,  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  and  Unocal,  are  holding  up  pretty 
well.  But  the  recent  sharp  drop  in  crude 
prices  has  virtually  paralysed  the  market 
for  smaller,  oil-related  junk,  says  Olort 
Holsman,  an  analyst  for  Morgan  Stanley: 
"There  just  aren't  any  bids  on  thU  paper." 
Says  a  Drexel  Bumham  analyst:  "I  think 
most  of  the  oil  stuff  will  be  O.K.  as  long  u 
prices  don't  fall  too  much  further.  But 
there  are  some  companies  In  more  serious 
trouble  than  they  were  before."  Heading 
every  analyst's  distress  list  Is  Crystal  OU 
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Cofp..  which  has  at  leaat  $190  mflllon  in 


Last  fall.  Crystal  offered  Its  bondholders 
$13S  million  in  new  bonds  paying  15  percent 
and  secured  by  oil  leases  in  exchange  for 
previously  issued,  unsecured  debt.  The  new 
bonds  give  Crystal  the  option  of  using 
■hares  of  its  common  stock  instead  of  cash 
to  meet  Its  interest  payments— an  option 
the  company  exercised  in  December.  This 
maneuver,  however,  hasn't  bolstered  inves- 
tors' confidence  in  Crystal.  The  new  bonds. 
Issued  at  90,  are  now  trading  around  43. 
Crystal's  stock  has  plummeted  to  Vt,  down 
from  a  1985  high  of  17. 

The  Crystal  swap  was  only  one  of  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  junk-bond  exchange  offers 
OMnpleted  last  year,  according  to  Drexel 
Bumham.  Most  of  them  were  done  by  ailing 
companies  looldng  to  lighten  a  crushing 
debt  load.  Petro-Lewis  Corp.,  for  example, 
shaved  $9  million  off  its  annual  interest 
costs  by  swapping  $180  million  in  old  subor- 
dinated bonds  for  secured  debt.  Over  the 
years,  Petro-Lewis  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  junk-bond  issuers,  with  a  total  of  at 
least  $280  million  now  in  circulation. 

DISTRESS  SALE 

Most  junk-bond  mutual  funds  have  sold 
off  whatever  oil  Issues  they  held  and  want 
nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  market. 
Some  money  managers,  however,  say  the 
initial,  widespread  drop  in  the  prices  of  junk 
oil  debt  as  an  opportunity  to  snap  up  the 
Issues  of  companies  that  stand  to  benefit 
trom  falling  crude  prices.  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corp.,  for  example,  functions  mainly  as  a  re- 
finer and  should  see  its  raw-material  costs 
fall. 

The  Junk-bond  market's  oil-patch  night- 
mare demonstrates  anew  two  fundamental 
tenets  of  Investing.  The  first  is  the  value  of 
diversification:  Shareholders  of  junk-bond 
mutual  funds  with  only  a  smattering  of  oil 
Issues  can  count  themselves  smart— or  at 
least  lucky.  But  the  leap  in  junk-bond  de- 
faults illustrates  the  even  more  basic  notion 
that  there  is  no  free  lunch.  To  earn  higher 
yields,  you  must  take  higher  risks.* 


THE  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  and  Senator  Grassley  intro- 
duced the  Rural  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act.  S.  2410.  Today.  I  want  to 
underscore  why  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  help  preserve  quality  health 
care  in  rural  America. 

THE  mPORTAHCE  OP  BUBAL  ROSPrTALS 

The  backbone  of  rural  health  care  is 
the  small  hospital.  In  many  towns 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  small  hos- 
pital is  not  only  the  central  provider 
of  health  care.  It  is  often  the  largest 
employer  as  well.  Even  in  times  of  fal- 
tering rural  economies,  small  rural 
hospitals  are  backed  by  tremendous 
commimity  pride  and  support. 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  not  simply 
the  places  where  people  go  in  times  of 
illness  or  accidents.  These  are  the 
places  where  people  were  bom.  And 
these  are  the  places  where  many 
expect  to  return  when  their  work  is 
done  and  the  end  of  life  is  near. 

Go  to  any  of  these  small  communi- 
ties and  ask  people  what  makes  their 
town  so  special  compared  with  the 


place  down  the  road.  Ask  them  why 
future  employers  should  locate  in 
their  community.  Ask  them  if  this 
town  is  a  good  place  for  retirees  to 
live.  Ask  them  where  the  good  paying 
Jobs  can  be  found.  And  ask  them 
where  the  community  leaders  come 
from. 

The  point  is  that  Just  about  every- 
body will  tell  you  that  their  small  hos- 
pital is  something  special.  It  sets  their 
town  apart  from  others  and  makes  it  a 
better  place  to  live.  And  nobody  is 
quite  sure  what  the  town  would  be  like 
without  it. 

B0RAL  HEALTH  AlfD  COMPETrnOR 

Before  we  rush  headlong  into  the 
age  of  competition  in  health  care,  we 
need  to  ask  some  basic  questions:  Com- 
petition for  whom?  And  competition 
over  what?  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  proposed  cure-all  of  competi- 
tion in  health  care  may  turn  out  to  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

Anytime  a  national  program  is  pro- 
posed, in  my  judgment  it  must  meet 
one  critical  test:  Is  the  problem  this 
program  would  solve,  really  a  national 
problem?  Or  is  the  problem  more  a  re- 
gional one.  unique  to  certain  areas  and 
conditions? 

The  fundamental  asstunption  about 
competition  in  health  care,  or  compe- 
tition in  any  other  industry,  is  that  a 
choice  exists  between  at  least  two  al- 
ternatives and  that  smart  consumers 
eventually  will  select  the  lower  cost 
option. 

For  people  who  live  in  Washington. 
DC,  or  many  other  urban  areas,  it  may 
be  Just  a  short  ride  to  numerous  acute 
care  facilities.  But  for  many  rural 
Americans,  it  can  be  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  nearest  hosptial. 

In  urban  areas,  we  tend  to  take  price 
competition  for  granted.  The  wise  con- 
sumer shops  around  for  the  best  price 
for  everything,  once  around  the  belt- 
way,  whether  it's  for  a  new  car,  the 
best  deal  on  groceries,  or  a  bucket  of 
paint. 

For  health  care  and  many  other 
services,  rural  Americans  have  fewer 
choices.  And  continued  access  to  any 
health  care  is  still  the  greatest  issue 
confronting  many  small  towns. 

What's  more,  the  rural  economcy 
faces  a  crisis.  Its  workers  often  earn 
lower-than-average  wages,  and  many 
more  are  either  out  of  work  or  they 
are  elderly  and  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Think  of  the  reality  of  many  work- 
ers who  live  in  rural  areas.  Many  work 
on  the  farm  or  on  a  ranch,  where 
health  insurance  benefits  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  norm.  And  those  who 
have  health  coverage  are  often  forced 
to  drop  it  when  the  rural  economy 
goes  into  a  tailspin. 

THE  TTBAIIIfT  OP  AVEBAGES 

Rural  health  care  suffers  from  an- 
other problem:  "The  tyranny  of  aver- 
ages." 


Small  hospitals  account  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  health  costs  and  pa- 
tient admissions  on  which  broad  na- 
tional policy  decisions  are  based.  As  a 
result,  rural  America  is  usually  over- 
looked by  those  who  examine  health 
care  with  a  broad  brush. 

As  Jack  Owen  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  recently  reminded 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  "the 
problem  with  averages  is  that  they 
often  conceal  as  much  as  they  reveal." 

And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  people 
have  been  known  to  drown  in  rivers 
that  "on  the  average"  are  only  two 
feet  deep. 

All  too  often,  the  health  care  con- 
cerns of  small  rural  communities  are 
ignored  in  the  rush  to  make  Federal 
budgets  balance  and  in  the  sweeping 
changes  in  health  payment  policy  ini- 
tiated by  those  who  assimie  that  the 
greater  competition  is  the  answer  to 
all  of  our  problems. 

THE  qUAUTT  OP  CABE  IM  BUBAL  HOSPTTALS 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  believe 
that  quality  health  care  is  only  to  be 
found  in  comprehensive  urban  hospi- 
tals. They  associate  health  care  with 
all  of  the  high  technology  equipment 
and  the  glaring  lights  of  crowded 
emergency  rooms  where  teams  of  spe- 
cialists and  consultants  attend  to 
every  patient. 

Their  answer  to  those  who  depend 
on  rural  hospitals  for  quality  health 
care,  is  "go  to  the  cities."  It's  an  easy 
answer  if  you  already  happen  to  live  in 
or  near  a  big  city. 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  different. 
Their  specialty  is  usually  primary 
care,  delivered  close  to  home  by  small 
numbers  of  health  professionals  who 
live  and  work  in  the  community  and 
who  know  most  of  their  patients  by 
their  first  names. 

GEOGBAPHT  AMD  DEMOGBAPHIC  CORCEBHS 

Many  small  rural  hospitals  are  dif- 
ferent for  another  reason.  In  Montana 
and  other  Western  States,  vast  dis- 
tances often  separate  towns  from  one 
another.  The  small  hospitals  in  these 
areas  serve  people  who  live  through- 
out an  entire  region. 

If  hospitals  such  as  these  are  forced 
to  close  their  doors,  access  to  health 
care  will  be  denied  to  thousands  of 
rural  Americans.  There  is  simply  noth- 
ing nearby  to  take  their  place. 

Western  States  are  not  the  only  ones 
concerned  about  maintaining  quality 
health  care  between  great  distances 
and  among  sparse  populations.  It  is  a 
concern  for  all  Americans  who  live  far 
beyond  our  urban  centers.  Small  hos- 
pitals located  in  isolated  rural  commu- 
nities can  be  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Nation. 

THE  FIHAMCIAL  VULMBRABnJTT  OP  RUBAL 
HOSPITALS 

There  is  now  growing  and  alarming 
evidence  that  rural  health  care  is 
under  severe  strain. 


Runl  hospitals  are  highly  vulnera- 
ble to  wide  swings  in  patient  volume 
and  In  the  mix  of  patients  served.  And 
the  financial  risks  are  often  over- 
whelming when  even  a  few  patients, 
whose  health  problems  are  much 
worse  than  expected,  require  extreme- 
ly high  levels  of  services  that  are  not 
fully  reimbursed.  In  other  words,  the 
margin  of  financial  safety  for  most 
rural  hospitals  is  extremely  small. 

Small  rural  hospitals  are  also  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
Federal  Medicare  Program,  since 
higher  portions  of  their  patients  are 
elderly.  In  Montana,  for  example. 
Medicare  patients  account  for  over  50 
percent  of  the  total  hospital  admis- 
sions in  many  of  the  State's  smallest 
hospitals.  Even  minor  fluctuations  in 
the  Medicare  Program  often  translate 
into  major  policy  changes  for  these 
health  care  providers. 

Larger  urban  hospitals  are  better 
able  to  make  up  for  occasional  Medi- 
care losses  because  they  draw  in  great- 
er numbers  from  more  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  poptilation.  Often,  larger 
hospitals  also  have  greater  outside  in- 
vestments and  additional  revenue- 
gaining  operations. 

Large  urban  hospitals  also  benefit 
from  Medicare  payment  policies  that 
were  enacted  to  recognize  their  par- 
ticular circumstances.  For  example,  all 
lu-ban  hospitals,  regardless  of  hospital 
size  or  the  patient's  condition,  are  paid 
higher  amoimts  by  Medicare  for  each 
admission. 

Large  teaching  hospitals,  few  of 
which  are  located  outside  of  major 
metropolitan  areas,  also  receive  extra 
Medicare  payments.  These  payments 
help  to  support  the  important  work  of 
medical  education,  but  they  are  also 
provided  to  help  offset  the  losses  asso- 
ciated with  the  less  efficient  delivery 
of  care  by  medical  residents.  And  Just 
last  year.  Congress  enacted  a  new 
Medicare  payment  which  is  expected 
to  primarily  benefit  the  large  public 
hospitals  in  urban  areas  that  serve  a 
disproportionate  number  of  low 
income  Medicare  patients. 

But  small  rural  hospitals  have  fewer 
alternatives.  The  smallest  and  most 
isolated  may  opt  for  sole  community 
provider  status.  But  this  special  stattis 
benefits  only  about  360  hospitals  and 
recent  HHS  regulations  will  make  it 
difficult  for  even  these  few  to  receive 
appropriate  adjustments  to  their  Med- 
icare payments  in  the  future.  Others 
have  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  the 
swtaig  bed  program  which  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  Medicare  flexibility 
that  helps  to  diversify  health  care  in 
rural  communities. 

THE  LAW  OP  LABOB  IfUMBBBS 

But  the  central  problem  facing  small 
rural  hospitals  is  that  they  are  simply 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  "law 
of  large  numbers."  Sharp  revenue  de- 
clines often  cannot  be  made  up  by  off- 
setting  personnel   reductions   or   by 


other  cost  saving  measures.  Small  hos- 
pitals have  fewer  opportunities  to 
absorb  losses  because  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  costs  tend  to  be  fixed. 

Last  month,  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission 
[ProPacl.  the  independent  agency  as- 
siimed  to  oversee  Medicare's  new  pay- 
ment policy,  questioned  whether  the 
DRQ  payment  system  is  really  appro- 
priate for  all  numl  hospitals.  Even 
more  recently,  the  American  Hospital 
Association  recommended  to  HHS  that 
the  remote,  "sole  community  provid- 
ers" hospitals  be  removed  from  Medi- 
care's prospective  payment  system 
before  their  condition  further  deterio- 
rates. 

The  commissioners  of  ProPac  told 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  that  it  may  be 
time  for  Medicare  to  change  its  pay- 
ment policy  for  care  in  certain  small 
rural  hospitals  so  that  "rural  patients 
are  not  required  to  seek  care  in  distant 
urban  hospitals  where  the  care  is  less 
accessible  and  more  costly." 

SHABP  DBCLHIES  IN  PATIERT  AOMUSIOWS 

Behind  the  conclusions  of  these 
groups  are  some  startling  statistics. 
Small  rural  hospitals  experienced 
nearly  a  16-percent  decline  in  patient 
admissions  between  1984  and  1985. 
The  decline  in  hospital  admissions  as  a 
whole  was  only  6.2  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

Health  care  expenses  in  small  rural 
hospitals  remain  relatively  low  com- 
pared with  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 
However,  the  sharp  decline  in  admis- 
sions meant  that  the  costs  per  admis- 
sion in  small  hospitals  increased  dra- 
matically last  year.  The  per  admission 
costs  in  small  hospitals  were  up  by  13 
percent,  while  the  same  figure  rose  by 
Just  over  9  percent  for  all  hospitals  in 
the  Nation. 

Other  indicators  of  the  financial 
condition  of  small  rural  hospitals  are 
Just  as  disturbing.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association,  in  over  44  percent  of 
the  Nation's  rural  hospitals  with  fewer 
than  50  beds,  patient  revenues  in  1984 
feU  short  of  operating  costs  by  6  per- 
cent or  more.  In  other  words,  the  oper- 
ating deficit  for  these  small  hospitals 
was  6  percent  or  greater.  In  total, 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  small 
rural  hospitals  failed  to  cover  their 
costs  with  patient  revenues  in  1984. 

LBOISLATIOH  U  NEEDED  NOW 

We  beUeve  that  S.  2410  will  begin  to 
address  many  of  the  unique  concerns 
of  small  rural  hospitals  and  help  to 
preserve  access  to  health  care  for  rural 
Americans. 

This  bill  is  only  a  starting  point.  We 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  also 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  a  new  debate  on 
the  impact  of  Federal  health  care 
policy  on  communities  far  beyond  the 
urban  boundaries. 

On  Bfay  9,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
imjMCt  of  Medicare's  payment  policy 


on  runl  hospitals.  I  hops  that  the  wit* 
neiMs  at  that  hearing  will  let  us  know 
whether  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
are  sound  and  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  would  also  welcome  additional 
suggestions  on  other  areas  which 
should  be  considered  by  Congress  in 
the  months  ahead. 

AMALTSIS  OP  UOVrUTOaT  WPAOt  O*  SMALL 
ROSPRALS 

First,  our  bill  wotild  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  to  analyie  the  Impact 
of  all  regulations  on  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Program  for  their  potential 
effect  on  small  rural  hospitals.  Under 
current  law,  all  executive  agencies  are 
required  to  perform  a  "regulatory 
flexibility  analysis"  whenever  they 
propose  rules  that  would  have  a  signif- 
icant economic  impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  entitles.  The  purpose 
of  this  existing  requirement  is  to  make 
sure  the  broad  national  standards  do 
not  result  in  unforeseen  adverse  conse- 
quences on  the  smallest  of  the  small 
enterprises  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  HHS  rarely  performs 
regulatory  flexibility  anaU^sis.  In 
HHS,  they  define  all  hospitals,  regard- 
less of  size,  as  small.  By  that  standard, 
Humana  Hospital  and  Massachusetta 
General  Hospital  are  lumped  into  the 
same  category  of  concern  as  the  17  bed 
hospital  in  Roundup,  MT.  It  simply 
makes  no  sense.  And  it  misses  the 
point  for  why  certain  analyses  are  re- 
quired routinely  before  rules  are 
issued  in  final  form. 

Our  amendment  strengthens  current 
law  to  require  front-end  analyses 
whenever  a  proposed  health  financing 
rule  would  significantly  affect  a  small 
rural  hospital.  Without  this  standard, 
we  believe  that  the  pattern  of  neglect 
for  rural  health  concerns  will  only 
worsen  in  the  rush  to  issue  broad 
changes  in  the  name  of  health  care 
reform. 

MIDICAaB  PATKBrn  POB  CAPITAL  TO  SOLS 
COIOfXTMITT  PROVtOBS 

Next,  we  propose  to  continue  cur- 
rent law  for  the  Medicare  payments  to 
sole  commtmity  provider  hospitals  for 
their  capital-related  expenses.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  current- 
ly examining  various  proposals  to 
reform  the  way  Medicare  pays  hospi- 
tals for  their  capital  costs. 

Officials  from  HFW  have  told  me 
that  they  have  a  proposal  to  pay  sole 
community  hospitals  differently  for 
their  capital  costs  in  the  future.  They 
believe  that  many  of  these  small, 
remote  hospitals  would  actually  do 
better  imder  their  proposal  than 
under  ciurent  law. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  facts 
to  back  up  the  statement.  I  believe 
that  until  we  see  the  facts  and  analyse 
the  alternatives,  sole  community  hos- 
pitals should  be  assured  that  their 
Federal  payments  for  land,  buildings, 
and    equipment    will    not    suddenly 
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change.  I  also  believe  that  Congress 
should  carefully  consider  whether  cur- 
rent laws  should  be  maintained  for  the 
Medicare  payments  for  capital  ex- 
penses of  other  low-volume,  remote 
rural  hospitals  whose  concerns  are 
similar  to  those  of  sole  community 
hospitals. 

PATIODITS  rOB  EZTKUXLT  HIGH  COST  CASKS 

Our  third  proposal  is  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  HHJS  to  develop  standards 
that  ensure  that  Medicare  "outlier" 
payments  to  small  rural  hospitals  and 
small  sole  community  provider  hospi- 
tals are  no  more  or  less  than  the  per- 
centage of  payments  made  to  all 
others. 

Currently,  the  Medicare  statute  pro- 
vides that  hospitals  should  receive  no 
less  than  5  percent  and  no  more  than 
6  percent  of  their  total  PPS  payments 
for  outlier  cases.  Outliers  are  cases 
that  turn  out  to  be  significantly  more 
expensive  to  treat  than  the  average 
patient  with  the  same  diagnosis. 

The  current  standards  do  not  benefit 
small  rural  hospitals.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
small  rural  hospitals  receive  only 
about  1  percent  of  their  PPS  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  outliers.  The 
payments  for  aU  other  hospitals  ap- 
proach the  minimum  standard  of  5 
percent. 

Our  amendment  for  outlier  pay- 
ments is  both  budget  neutral  and  it 
contains  a  simset  provision,  so  that 
the  amendment  would  expire  after  the 
Secretary  delivers  to  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations on  this  subject  as  man- 
dated in  last  year's  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

SKT-ASn>B  FOR  KOVLKL  HXALTH  RSSKARCH 

Next,  we  propose  to  set-aside  a  small 
portion  of  existing  fimds  to  provide 
for  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram activities  on  improvements  in 
rural  health  care.  Each  year,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
devotes  up  to  $30  million  to  conduct 
studies  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay- 
ment issues.  Increasingly,  these  ftmds 
have  been  used  on  research  proposals 
to  promote  greater  competition  for 
health  care  services.  Pew  of  the  re- 
sources are  ever  used  to  explore  ques- 
tions of  critical  concern  to  rural  Amer- 
icans. 

This  amendment  requires  no  new 
funds.  It  merely  mandates  that  10  per- 
cent of  existing  funds  be  used  to  ex- 
plore rural  health  concerns.  Several 
research  issues  could  be  explored 
under  this  authority,  including  main- 
taining access  to  care  in  rural  commu- 
nities, examining  staffing  require- 
ments for  small  rural  hospitals,  and 
attracting  and  retaining  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  in  rural 
areas. 

This  amendment  would  further  re- 
quire HHS  to  develop  an  annual 
agenda  of  projects  funded  under  the 
set-aside  authority. 


mfXLT  PATMOITS  TO  SMALL  ROSAL  HOSPITALS 

Another  provision  in  our  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  make  timely 
payments  of  Medicare  clairais  to  small 
rural  hospitals.  Slowdowns  in  the  pay- 
ments made  by  Medicare  for  services 
that  have  already  been  provided  are  a 
major  issue  of  concern  to  all  health 
care  providers.  Recently,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  Health 
Subcommittee  devoted  an  entire  hear- 
ing to  examine  the  problems  caused  by 
payment  slowdowns. 

Our  amendment  sets  a  30-day  stand- 
ard for  the  payment  of  all  Medicare 
claims  submitted  in  proper  form  by 
small  rural  hospitals.  And  if  the  Medi- 
care contractor  pays  other,  non-Medi- 
care bills,  faster  than  30  days,  the 
standard  would  be  set  at  the  lower 
level. 

We  believe  that  it  is  critical  that 
small  rural  hospitals  with  high  Medi- 
care patient  volumes  be  paid  on  time. 
These  institutions  have  fewer  sources 
of  outside  revenues  on  which  to  rely. 
Late  pajrments  by  Medicare  can  have 
devastating  effects  on  these  vulnera- 
ble institutions  who  must  meet  their 
pasrroll  obligations  and  pay  their  sup- 
plies on  fixed  schedules. 

ESTABUSHMEHT  OP  AN  OFPICE  ON  RURAL 
HEALTH  CARK 

The  final  provision  in  our  biU  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  an  office  on 
rural  health  care  to  be  located  within 
the  office  of  the  Administrator  of 
Health  Care  Financing  in  HHS. 

This  office  would  be  responsible  for 
advising  the  Administrator  on  the  ef- 
fects of  HHS  rules,  budgets  and  legis- 
lative proposals  on  rural  health  care. 
It  would  further  oversee  HCFA's  com- 
pliance with  the  regiilatory  analyses 
and  research  and  demonstration 
project  agenda  provisions  of  this  act. 

This  rural  health  office  is  not  in- 
tended to  become  a  large,  bureaucratic 
organization.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
HHS  should  be  able  to  establish  this 
office  within  its  current  staffing  levels. 
However,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  health 
financing  must  have  an  in-house  coun- 
sel on  the  special  concerns  of  rural 
health  care.  Without  this  office,  we 
believe  that  HHS  will  continue  to 
overlook  the  pressing  concerns  of 
rural  health  care  in  their  rapid  push 
to  reform  national  health  care  pay- 
ment systems. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  action  is  needed  now 
on  the  pressing  concerns  of  rural 
health  care.  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
must  begin  to  seriously  address  how 
quality  health  care  will  be  preserved 
in  rural  America. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  those 
in  the  health  care  community  who 
share  our  concerns  about  the  need  to 
improve  health  care  in  rural  areas.  To- 
gether, we  can  work  to  make  sure  that 
the  health   needs  of  all  Americans 


remain  one  of  our  most  Important  na- 
tional commitments.* 


8.  1874.  THE  EDUCA-nON  OP  THE 
DEAF  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  now 
passed  S.  1874.  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  Act.  The  passage  of  this  bill  reaf- 
firms the  Senate's  commitment  to  sup- 
porting educational  programs  for  the 
deaf.  This  act  combines  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  Oallaudet  College 
and  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  to  make  them  consistent 
with  other  existing  special  education 
statutes.  The  bill  also  strengthens  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  schools, 
and  changes  the  name  of  Oallaudet 
College  to  Oallaudet  University.  The 
authorization  levels  for  Oallaudet  and 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  are  increased  over  the  next  5 
years  to  maintain  current  services. 
The  bill  also  establishes  an  ad  hoc  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
current  state-of-the-art  in  deaf  educa- 
tion, and  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  Congress. 

With  Senate  passage  of  this  bill,  we 
turn  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial education  needs  of  our  deaf  citi- 
zens, and  ensure  that  the  programs  we 
support  can  continue  to  make  world 
class  contributions  to  the  field  of  deaf 
education.  Most  importantly,  we  reaf- 
firm oiu-  commitment  to  ensuring  that 
quality  education  opportunities  are 
available  to  all.» 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
passage  of  S.  1874,  The  Deaf  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  con- 
tinues model  educational  programs 
and  national  outreach  for  the  deaf  by 
Oallaudet  University  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  The  leadership 
and  service  provided  by  these  institu- 
tions in  assisting  countless  deaf  indi- 
viduals have  been  exemplary  as  meas- 
ured by  national  and  international 
standards. 

This  act  has  improved  on  previous 
legislation  by  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  status  of  deaf  educa- 
tion including  findings  and  recommen- 
dations that  will  produce  creative  solu- 
tions for  advancing  deaf  education. 
The  provision  for  technical  assistance 
and  outreach  to  train  parents  of  deaf 
infants  and  that  which  provides  early 
childhood  education  takes  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  critical  factors.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  students  served  at  Oallau- 
det University  and  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  were  deaf 
before  the  age  of  1.  Second,  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  early  intervention  in  re- 
ducing negative  results  of  deafness  are 
significant. 


Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  the  future  of 
state-of-the-art  education  for  Ameri- 
ca's young  deaf  individuals.  This  is  an 
investment  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
put  of. 


SHIPMENT  OF  UTLK.  TO  POLAND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  administration  to 
begin  shipping  United  States  surplus 
dried  milk  to  Poland.  Again,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Hilms  for  his 
support  for  this  bill,  along  with  Sena- 
tors DixoiT.  Dole,  and  Btro. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  other 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  who  moved 
quickly  to  get  this  resolution  through 
the  Senate:  Senators  Levin,  PROXMntE, 
Hart.  Msizxmbaum.  Bentsen.  Abdnor. 
Bradley.  Buroick,  Oore,  Rieqle.  Sar- 
BANES,  Leahy,  and  Pell.« 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  20— 

THE        ENGLISH        LANGUAGE 

AMENDMENT 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  new  and  important  publi- 
cation dealing  with  national  unity.  As 
the  sponsor  of  the  English  language 
amendment,  I  recommend  this  book  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  every  cit- 
izen who  is  interested  in  the  role  of  a 
common  language  in  the  United 
States. 

Language  is  a  vital  component  of 
any  society.  Arguments  about  lan- 
guage are  often  explosive,  sometimes 
bloody,  and  always  emotional.  At  the 
very  least,  language  related  issues  are 
so  important  that  64  of  the  161  nation- 
al constitutions  of  the  world  have  ex- 
plicit provisions  declaring  an  official 
lang\iage;  many  others  have  a  "nation- 
al" language  or  languages;  some  na- 
tions have  both. 

Several  versions  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  designate 
Ehiglish  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  since  1981.  There  are  addi- 
tional bills  before  Congress  dealing 
with  bilingual  ballots  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children  who  are  not  proficient 
in  English. 

State  legislatures  have  also  faced 
language  issues.  Earlier  this  year, 
Georgia  became  the  sixth  State  to  de- 
clare English  its  official  language,  and 
other  States  are  considering  such  a 
move. 

While  this  is  a  relatively  new  debate 
in  the  United  States,  the  topic  has  so 
quickly  grown  into  a  major  national 
issue  that  it  has  taken  legislators  and 
legal  practitioners  by  surprise. 

What  guidelines  are  there  for  such 
dedsions?  What  precedents?  How  do 
countries  in  which  more  than  one  lan- 
guage is  tradition  handle  the  legal  as- 
pects of  multiple  language  usage? 


What  does  it  mean  to  have  an  "offi- 
cial" language?  What  is  a  "national" 
language? 

What  accommodations  are  made  In 
the  Judicial  system  for  different  lan- 
guages? In  what  language  are  laws 
promulgated? 

What,  indeed,  can  the  United  SUtes 
leam  about  language  policy  from  the 
other  161  national  constitutions? 

Until  now,  there  was  a  void  in  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  No  compendi- 
um of  international  laws  relating  to 
language  was  available.  Scholars  and 
legislators  had  to  go  through  numer- 
ous sources  to  find  any  information  at 
all.  And  once  located,  these  texts  re- 
mained obscure,  without  explanation 
and  outside  their  historic  contexts. 

Now,  we  have  many  of  the  answers 
and  the  background  as  well.  In  coop- 
eration with  Prof.  Albert  P.  Blaustein 
and  Dana  Blaustein  Epstein.  U.S.  Eng- 
lish has  published  a  guide  and  refer- 
ence work  on  the  treatment  of  lan- 
guage issues  in  the  world's  constitu- 
tions. Professor  Blaustein  is  well- 
known  for  his  18-volume  work  on 
"Constitutions  of  Countries  of  the 
World." 

The  resultant  volxmie.  while  unique 
in  legal  literature,  is  long  called  for. 
"Resolving  Language  Conflicts:  A 
Study  of  the  World's  Constitutions" 
combines  insightful  analysis  of  various 
approaches  to  language  conflict  reso- 
lution with  a  complete  listing  of  the 
language  provisions '  found  in  the 
world's  constitutions. 

This  work  has  already  been  aclaimed 
both  by  scholars  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  language,  immigration,  social 
cohesion,  and  cultural  and  ethnic  poli- 
tics would  be  well  advised  to  include  it 
in  their  library  or  research. 

"Resolving  Language  Conflicts:  A 
study  of  the  World's  Constitutions"  is 
available  from  U.S.  English.* 


recognise  the  30  strikeouts  thrown  by 
the  Red  Sox  ace. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  add  an- 
other name  to  the  strikeout  roster.  In 
defeat,  Beverly  High's  Chris  Peter's 
hurled  the  best  game  of  his  career, 
striking  out  18  Swampsoott  batters. 

I  hope  my  Senate  tieammatas  will 
not  balk  at  recognizing  Dave  Howell's 
accomplishment.  Anyone  who  cries 
foul  is  off  base  and  can  take  a  walk, 
because  Dave  Howell  U  a  hit  In 
Swampscott.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President.  I  ha?e 
made  a  statement  about  the  plight  of 
Inna  and  Naum  Meiman  every  day 
that  the  Senate  has  been  in  session 
since  March  6.  1986.  The  Meimans  are 
friends  of  mine  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  IsraeL 

Some  have  asked  me  why  I  have 
chosen  such  an  unorthodox  method  of 
publicity  for  the  Meimans.  The  answer 
is  that  devices  that  worked  in  the  past 
have  not  proven  effective  in  recent 
times.  There  are  many  excxises  that 
the  Soviets  offer  when  pressed  to  ex- 
plain why  they  slammed  the  exit  doors 
on  Soviet  Jews.  None  of  them  Justify 
keeping  an  elderly,  sick  couple,  who  no 
longer  hold  any  secrets,  captive  in 
Moscow. 

The  Meimans  deserve,  as  all  nation- 
alities in  the  Soviet  Union  are  guaran- 
teed, the  opportunity  to  live  in  their 
national  homeland— IsraeL 

I  strongly  urge  Soviet  officials  to 
permit  the  Meimans  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.* 


BASEBALL  STRIKEOUT  CAPITAL 

*  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  make  a  pitch  to  further  un- 
derscore Massachusetts'  standing  as 
the  strikeout  capital  of  the  Nation. 

That  standing  was  reconfirmed 
Monday  by  Dave  Howell's  26-strikeout 
performance.  The  Swampscott  High 
senior  paced  the  Big  Blue  to  a  3  to  2 
victory  over  rival  Beverly  High.  In  the 
entire  history  of  American  high  school 
baseball,  oidy  11  pitchers  have  struck 
out  more. 

But  the  Swampscott  southpaw's 
achievements  were  not  limited  to  the 
mound.  He  had  a  great  day  at  the 
plate  as  well.  He  had  a  double,  a  triple, 
a  homerun  and  two  RBI's.  He  even 
scored  the  winning  run. 

His  effort  is  the  latest  in  the  rota- 
tion of  Massachusetts  pitchers  that 
was  led  off  by  Roger  Clemens.  Last 
week  the  Senate  supported  a  resolu- 
tion Senator  KEtntiDY  and  I  offered  to 


A  WAY  OUT  OP  THE  DEBT 
CRISIS 
*  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  meeting  is 
now  over.  While  some  progress  has 
been  made  on  curbing  terrorism,  and 
improving  monetary  coordination 
among  the  major  Western  industrial 
democracies,  the  Summit  leaders  have 
failed  to  address  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  world 
today— the  impact  of  the  Third  World 
debt  crisis  on  international  develop- 
ment. This  neglect  is  symptomatic  of 
the  failed  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  issue. 

This  administration  has  been  late  In 
responding  to  the  debt  crisis.  And 
when  it  did  respond,  with  the  "Baker 
Plan",  this  administration  simply  rein- 
forced an  already  failed  strategy  of 
dealing  with  the  international  debt. 
This  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies have  brought  us  a  trillion  dollar 
national  debt,  a  $200  billion  deficit,  a 
mounting  international  debt,  and  a 
trade  deficit.  It  is  time  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. 
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Under  the  Baker  plan,  the  adminis- 
tration simply  asked  the  financial  es- 
tabllishment  for  the  continuation,  and 
a  slight  increase,  in  international  lend- 
ing, as  if  the  debt  crisis  could  be  solved 
by  a  new  financial  influx,  over  and 
above  the  current  levels  of  external 
debt,  in  the  developing  countries.  It 
also  asked  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries to  coordinate  decisions  on  ex- 
change rates,  as  if  the  stabilization  of 
the  international  monetary  system 
could  be  undertaken  without  consider- 
ing the  interests,  and  involving  the 
participation,  of  the  whole  community 
of  nations,  including  the  developing 
nations  of  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  face  reali- 
ty. The  United  States,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  industrialized  nation. 
is  close  to.  and  affected  by.  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  the  Third  World. 
Indeed,  the  United  States-Mexico 
border,  which  stretches  for  2.000 
miles,  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  an  advanced  industrial  nation 
directly  borders  on  a  poor,  underdevel- 
oped nation.  The  recent  drop  in  oU 
prices,  while  benefiting  American  con- 
sumers, threatens  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors with  economic  crisis.  The  Latin 
debt  crisis  on  our  doorstep  is.  in  fact,  a 
greater  threat  to  American  security  in 
the  long  run  than  either  Libya  or 
Nicaragua. 

This  crisis  cannot  be  solved  by  this 
administration's  policies  of  gimboat  di- 
plomacy and  military  confrontation. 
The  debt  crisis  can  only  be  solved  by 
involving  the  participation  of  the  af- 
fected countries  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  international  trade  and  finance. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  the 
debt  crisis  is  not  a  simple  one.  The 
crisis  itself  was  the  result  of  a  complex 
process,  and  it  calls  for  fresh,  creative 
approaches  in  response.  The  underly- 
ing factor  which  created  the  present 
debt  crisis  was  a  $500  billion  increase 
in  the  debt  of  non-oil  exporting  devel- 
oping countries  from  1974  to  1982.  Of 
this  amount,  $240  billion  was  used  to 
pay  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 
$100  billion  represents  losses  from  de- 
terioration of  terms  of  trade,  and  $40 
billion  was  due  to  the  rise  in  floating 
interest  rates.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  series  of  structural  conditions  in 
trade  and  international  finance,  and  a 
responsibility  shared  by  both  develop- 
ing and  developed  nations,  led  to  the 
spread  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
economies  of  many  developing  nations. 
Any  effective  solution  to  the  crisis 
must  theref(n«  recognize  this  shared 
responsibility. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  debt 
crisis,  which  effects  us  so  directly.  Be- 
cause of  this  concern,  I  have  asked 
Prof.  Eduardo  Dutra  Aydos,  a  member 
of  my  staff  this  year,  to  prepare  a 
study  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  debt  crisis,  and  to  present  his 


conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Prof.  Aydos  is  a  visiting  scholar  from 
Brazil,  and  is  a  legislative  fellow  of  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Prof.  Aydos'  study  goes  beyond  a 
mere  analysis  of  the  origins  and 
impact  of  the  crisis  on  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  He  has 
drafted  a  program  designed  to  be  an 
alternative  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  requirements  of  a  solution  to  the 
debt  crisis,  which  integrates  the  differ- 
ent dimensions  of  the  problem,  and  in- 
cludes the  trade  and  financing  tools 
for  dealing  with  the  debt  challenge. 
WhUe  I  am  not  an  economist,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  fully  endorse  all  of 
Prof.  Aydos'  proposals,  I  believe  that 
his  approach  is  both  realistic  and  cre- 
ative, and  his  proposals  merit  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  soon  hold 
hearings  on  the  Latin  debt  crisis.  This 
is  a  very  important  subject  which 
merits  careful  study  and  close  atten- 
tion from  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Prof.  Aydos'  study  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  international  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues.  I  ask  that  Prof. 
Aydos'  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an 
International  Development  Program, 
comprising  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  study,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
A  Way  Out  of  the  Debt  Crisis:  OuTLnre  or 

AH  INTERM ATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Author's  Note:  I  would  lllte  to  thank  Sena- 
tor John  Kerry  for  his  support  and  interest 
in  this  project.  This  report  has  much  of  the 
dedicated  contribution  of  Bonnie  Cronin, 
from  Senator  John  Kerry's  Staff.  Without 
her  impressive  insights  In  the  brainstorming 
sessions  which  worked  out  the  cross-cultural 
and  political  experiences  this  report  deal,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  puting 
all  together  on  a  reasonably  comprehensible 
form  and  certainly  much  of  its  contents 
would  never  come  to  light.  Much  of  the  will- 
ingness to  face  this  challenge  is  due  to  Rich- 
ard McCall.  Senator  John  Kerry's  aide  on 
foreign  relations  affairs.  His  democratic  at- 
titude towards  the  issue  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  review  our  Latin  Amorican  strangle- 
holds as  well  as  to  express  somewhat  severe 
critlcsm  about  United  States'  former  and 
current  policies  with  regard  to  the  debt 
crisis. 

3.  A  WAT  OUT  OP  THE  CRISIS:  A  DEMOCRATIC  AI.- 
TERIf  ATIVX  for  COPIHG  with  THE  DEBT  CHAL- 
LENGE 

Despite  the  potential  advantages  of  freer 
trade  and  more  stable  financial  markets, 
current  policies  of  dealing  with  the  debt 
crisis  lead  to  large  imbalances  of  trade  flow 
and  defensive  strategies,  already  put  in 
motion  by  major  world  commercial  part- 
ners, threaten  the  stability  of  international 
financing.  A  new  approach  to  International 
trade  and  financing  is  necessary  for  serious- 
ly facing  solutions  for  this  crisis. 

The  current  strategy  for  dealing  with  the 
debt  crisis  has  already  floundered  because 
of  the  unfeasibility  of  its  political  assump- 
tions and  consequences— there  is  no  doubt 
about  this.  Evidence  to  support  such  a  state- 
ment is  in  the  increasing  sensitivity  of  the 


public  to  the  ianie.  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  If  one  still  refuses,  however,  to  rec- 
ognize the  obvious,  it  would  be  enoui^  to 
look  to  the  undermining  of  the  IMF  in  the 
most  recent  debt  reschedulings.  It  was  not 
be  accident  that  developing  countries,  such 
as  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  negotiated  with 
their  bank  creditors,  without  the  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  Fund.  Even  when  adopting 
"IMF-like"  austerity  policies,  governments 
are  incerasingly  concerned  with  escaping 
from  support  by  the  Fund.  All  of  this  clear- 
ly expresses  the  institutional  crisis  underly- 
ing the  debt  bargain.  Despite  its  potential 
contribution  for  breaking  the  strangleholds 
and  formulating  altenatlves.  political  engi- 
neering has  seldom  been  called  for  by  the 
central  financial  decision-makers.  Most  ad- 
vising and  policy  formulation  for  the  debt 
crisis  continue  the  monopoly  of  a  strictly 
economic  anlysis. 

Policy  analysis— the  alternative  approach 
which  borne  the  recommendations  on  this 
study— opposes  these  traditional  views  by 
facing  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal. Its  focus  is  the  initiative  and  political 
feasibility  of  an  emergency  solution  for  the 
debt  problem.  A  resolution  was  designed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which. 
If  agreed  to,  implies  that  the  United  States 
shall  propose  to  other  nations  and  support 
the  implementation  of  an  International  De- 
velopment Program  (IDP)  to  cope  with  the 
debt  challenge.  It  was  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  mutual  interests,  from  the  North 
suid  the  South,  may  work  a  consensus  on 
the  immediate  requirements  to  prevent  an- 
other peak  of  the  crisis.  The  following  re- 
marks detail  some  features  of  this  draft  leg- 
islative proposal:  the  International  Trade 
and  Finance  Development  Act  of  1986. 


3.1. 


PtnU>OSE  OP  THE  INTERRATIOHAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


This  Program  was  designed  as  an  alterna- 
tive, not  necessarily  a  substitute  for  the 
mere  continuation  of  lending  to  Tliird 
World  countries,  which  was  the  explicit  goal 
of  the  "Baker  Plan".  Countries  participat- 
ing in  this  Program  are  allowed  for  continu- 
ing to  negotiate  loans  with  the  financial  es- 
tablishment outside  its  umbrella.  A  case-by- 
case  approach  to  specific  and  emergency 
lending  is  not  ruled  out.  In  Contrast  with 
Secretary  Baker's  proposal,  however,  this 
Program  would  establish  predictable  and 
general  criteria  for  the  renegotiation  of  the 
consolidated  Third  World  public  outstand- 
ing debt  and  would  simply  ask  debtor  coun- 
tries to  balance  gross  trade  flows.  It  would 
support  such  a  demand  with  the  positive  in- 
centives of  particularly  privileged  conditions 
for  debt  rescheduling.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
anticipates  concessions  that  would  be  surely 
imposed  on  them,  under  the  unfavorable 
conditions  of  a  case-by-case  debt  bargain.  It 
is  assiuied  that  these  countries  agree  with 
enhancing  trade  reciprocities,  as  develop- 
ment imposes  on  them  resumption  of  Im- 
ports. It  is  recognized,  however,  that  they 
would  probably  want  to  maintain  control  of 
what  is  imported.  Therefore,  how  they 
manage  their  economies,  to  meet  this  Pro- 
gram's targets,  it  is  not  spelled  out.  Under 
this  proposal,  such  a  minimal  basis  of  un- 
derstanding prevents  the  imposition  of  iUe- 
gitlmate  pressures  on  debt  renegotiations.  It 
also  assures  that  reciprocities  rely  on 
mutual  interests  of  all  trade  partners. 

(a)  This  Program's  major  innovations  with 
respect  to  the  current  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  debt  crisis  are  the  specific  linluges 
it  ratablishes  between  net  trade  perform- 
ance  (as  reflected   by   the  conditions  on 


Clauses  One  and  Two),  and  relief  of  debt- 
servtoe  payments.  It  develops  a  more  com- 
plex apiwoaeb  to  what  has  been  already 
pn^Msed  and  implemoited  by  Peru  and  ten- 
tatively badted  by  Wlgerla:  a  formula  for 
oondltlonlng  external  payments  to  some  cri- 
teria of  availability  of  resources.  It  shares 
the  political  consensus  that  financial  dues 
cannot  be  honored  at  the  cost  of  the  Impov- 
erishment of  developing  countries. 

This  proposal  establishes  a  progressive 
"cap"  on  public  debt-service  payments,  In- 
crease of  which  is  proportional  to  the  net 
results  of  the  merchandise  trade  balance  of 
the  debtors.  This  would  stimulate  coordina- 
tion of  trade  and  financial  policies  and  by 
consequence  make  more  predictable  the 
international  flows  of  commerce. 

Although  it  Is  not  a  definitive  response  to 
the  crisis,  this  Program  brings  together  an 
opportunity  to  survival  for  the  heavy  in- 
debted economies.  These  nations  and  their 
creditor  partners  are  given,  therefore,  the 
time  they  need  for  rethinlcing  and  reform- 
ing the  international  financial  and  mone- 
tary system. 

EstabUstilng  a  "cap"  on  external  jnMic 
debt^ervice  payments,  this  Program  works 
the  reciprocity  for  the  extension  of  public 
warrants  which  the  developing  countries  al- 
lowed for  on  the  last  round  of  debt  renegoti- 
ations. Benefit  from  this  Program  is  posi- 
tively correlated  to  the  proportion  of  the 
debt  which  was  publicly  guaranteed.  Al- 
though this  would  not  exliaust  the  contro- 
versy on  the  Issue,  it  offers  an  argument  to 
pri%)r<ng  easier  future  commitment  by  the 
debtor  governments  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  financial  establishment  with 
respect  to  debt  public  guarantees. 

(b)  The  second  innovation  of  this  proposal 
relies  on  its  positive  incentive  to  freer  and 
fairer  trade.  On  the  one  tiand,  adoption  of 
this  Program,  as  stated  by  Clause  One, 
would  reschedule  debt  payments  above  a 
given  ceiling  on  particularly  privileged  con- 
ditions. As  the  benefit  was  designed  to  be 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  merchandise 
trade  balance  of  debtors  reaching  a  point  of 
equilibrium,  developing  countries  running  a 
trade  surplus  are  encouraged  to  expand  im- 
ports. On  the  other  hand.  Implementation 
of  Clause  Two  would  alleviate  difficulties  of 
balance  of  payments  for  most  low-income 
developing  coimtries.  Under  Clause  Two, 
their  huge  trade  deficits  would  justify  post- 
ponement of  debt-service  payments.  Pursuit 
of  timely  repayment  of  international  invest- 
ments would  give  incentive  to  coordinating 
efforts  from  Industrial  economies  to  increas- 
ing imports  from  the  poorest  economies  in 
the  world.  This  Program  inhibits  trade  bar- 
riers, therefore,  without  the  need  for  estal)- 
lishing  penalties  and  producing  the  legal 
conficts  which  its  enforcement  would  cause. 

(c)  Voluntary  adhesion  and  positive  Incen- 
tives to  universal  participation  converge  in 
this  Program.  Developed  countries  are 
asked  to  share  the  burden  of  Immediate 
relief  of  debt-service  payments  for  the 
Third  World  countries.  If  this  was  the  only 
feature  of  ttiis  proposal,  a  simple  rational 
calculation  would  undermine  its  feasibility. 
If  one  nation  is  allowed  to  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate and  still  expect  to  benefit  from  the  sta- 
bilization of  financial  markets  prepared  by 
this  Program,  the  well-known  paradox  of 
public  goods  and  private  costs  would  simply 
show  another  face  of  its  essential  conflict, 
that  is.  the  possibility  of  someone  benefiting 
from  public  goods  without  aianimlng  the  re- 
lated costs.  Such  a  logic  of  behavior,  wliich 
inhibits  collective  action.  Is  prevented  be- 
cause trade  resulU  counted  for  relief  of 


debt-service  payments  include  only  IDP 
country-members  merchandise  flows.  This  is 
a  strong  incentive,  therefore,  to  support  this 
Program's  plea  for  universal  membeiship.  It 
is  supposed  that  countries  on  its  outside 
would  not  benefit  from  the  resulting  en- 
hancement of  international  trade.  Even 
more,  it  would  be  rational  for  a  debtor, 
which  is  running  a  trade  surplus,  to  increase 
its  Imports  from  IDP  member-country  and 
try  to  export  more  aggressively  to  non- 
member-countries.  This  Program  was.  there- 
fore, designed  to  liave  inclusive  dynamics. 
Nobody  would  be  willing  to  stay  outside. 
And  if  someone  does,  it  would  not  affect  the 
relative  position  of  those  on  the  inside,  but 
to  improve  their  competitive  advantage  in 
trade  performances. 

(d)  A  fourth  characteristic  of  this  propos- 
al comprises  the  redistribution  effect  of  its 
enclosed  international  taxation.  A  prelimi- 
nary estimation  of  costs  found  that  a  6  year, 
\%  import  tax  from  all  developed  countries, 
would  t)e  enough  to  support  this  Program's 
IS  year  long  financial  responsibilities.  Under 
such  an  assumption,  given  the  68%  of  world 
merchandise  imports  and  exports  wliich 
flows  Into  the  industrial  market  economies, 
redistribution  of  income  to  developing  coun- 
tries Is  expected.  It  assures  conformity  of 
this  proposal  to  the  interests  of  the  South. 
Yet,  on  the  grounds  of  national  economic 
policies,  such  an  indirect  taxation  subsidizes 
domestic  production,  because  it  increases 
the  cost  of  imported  goods.  In  this  respect, 
this  proposal  responds  to  demands  of  pro- 
tection from  domestic  Industries  in  the 
North,  which  contributes  to  Increasing  Its 
political  feasibility.  Its  particular  policy  mix 
compensates  tariff  protection  with  income 
distributing  purposes. 

One  objection,  however,  must  be  faced. 
This  taxation  proposal  may  cause  Inflation- 
ary pressures.  Given  the  cost  multiplication 
effect  of  imported  raw  materials,  such  as  oil, 
evaluation  of  exemptions  on  this  proposal  Is 
still  an  open  question.  A  preliminary  ap- 
praisal, however,  minlmlries  such  a  concern. 
The  recent  drop  of  oil  prices  and  the  contin- 
ued deterioration  of  terms  of  trade,  wtiich 
have  lowered  prices  for  commodities  to  un- 
precedented postwar  levels,  minimizes  the 
fear  of  international  price  Inflation.  An 
import  tax  on  oil  was  already  proposed  to 
stabilize  prices  in  the  U.S.  market  and  limit 
damages  to  the  domestic  oU  networlL 
Within  the  scope  of  this  Program,  nottiing 
appears  to  support  the  adoption  of  safe- 
guards against  inflationary  preasiues.  To 
the  contrary,  Its  contribution  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  financial  and  trade  markets  Is  ex- 
pected to  largely  compensate  for  such  a  risk. 
Otherwise,  the  eventual  midertaking  of 
anti-inflation  precautions  would  not  affect 
the  essentials  of  this  proposal. 

(f)  Differing  from  the  strategies  already 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  debt  crisis,  this 
Program  would  improve  the  creditworthi- 
ness of  developing  countries.  The  simple 
continuation  of  "involuntary  lending" 
cannot  assure  such  a  result.  If  the  total 
relief  of  debt-service  payments  under  this 
Program  would  not  differ  from  what  could 
be  supplied  within  the  prospect  of  the  cur- 
rent strategy  of  debt  renegotiations— or  the 
"Baker  Plan"— its  effect  is  designed  to  be 
substantively  different  from  what  might  be 
a  simple  "tourist  money."  From  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  financial  Institutions.  It  would 
distress  their  international  portfolio  of  op- 
erations, working  out  their  unwillingness  to 
invest  abroad.  Concurrently,  It  would  Im- 
prove the  ratio  of  payments  to  exports  of 
the  debtor  countries,  one  main  condition  to 


Improving  their  financial  credibility.  This 
Program  was,  therefore,  designed  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  subjective  and  objective  ooodl- 
tlons,  which  underlie  the  resumption  of 
international  oommereial  lending. 

Because  it  sssumw  emphatically  that  the 
debt  crisis  is  a  public  conoem.  this  Program 
was  designed  to  lay  the  groundwotk  for  col- 
lective negotiations  of  governments  with 
the  private  financial  institutions.  The  in- 
trinsic importance  of  this  process  of  institu- 
tion-building cannot  be  disregarded.  It 
brings  together  the  opportunity  to  Inaugu- 
rate an  international  forum  for  debate  of 
trade  and  financial  issues  and  make  it  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  development  Olven  its  oper- 
ational capacities  and  financial  support,  it 
steps  up  multilateral  efforts  to  a  real  coop- 
eration among  sovereign  nations. 


3.a.  A  PaOORESSIVE  "CAP"  oil  I 
PATMXirtS 
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The  first  step  in  Implementing  this  Prc^ 
gram  involves  the  consolidation  of  Uie  cur- 
rent external  debt  of  developing  countries. 
This  would  make  It  more  feasible  to  re- 
schedule service  payments,  allowing  for  the 
parallel,  although  gradual,  resumption  of 
normal  commercial  lending.  The  second  step 
implies  the  establishment  of  general  and 
consensual  criteria  to  resolve  such  a  consoli- 
dated debt  account.  If  the  first  step  presents 
no  difficulties,  the  second  Involves  the  man- 
agement of  conflicting  interests,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  prevented  agreement 
on  a  solution  for  the  debt  crisis. 

A  simple  celling  on  debt  service  payments, 
based  on  a  fixed  ratio  of  export  earnings,  as 
undertaken  by  the  government  of  Peru  and 
apparently  backed  by  Nigeria,  is  not  capable 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  generality 
and  consensus  In  the  solution  for  the  debt 
problem.  The  first  difficulty  emerges  from 
its  reliuice  on  sovereign  unilateral  deci- 
sions, costs  and  benefits  of  which  are  also 
unilaterally  charged  and  appropriated. 
Technically,  if  the  nonpayment  part  of  the 
debt  is  merely  capitalized,  that  is  aggregat- 
ed to  the  prindiwl,  this  would  not  resolve 
the  strangleholds  on  the  debtors.  To  the 
contrary,  alleviation  of  Immediate  costs  will 
burden  the  mid  and  long-range  prospects  of 
their  balance  of  payments.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  nonpaying  part  of  the  debt  is 
simply  repudiated,  the  burden  would  be  uni- 
laterally charged  to  the  creditor  banks. 

A  second  major  shortcoming  relies  on  its 
Inability  to  become  a  general  criteria  for  the 
assessment  of  technical  difficulties  on  debt- 
service  payments.  The  difference  betweoi 
Peru's  10%  "cap"  and  Nigeria's  suggestion 
of  30%,  is  Just  a  symptom  of  what  mainly 
undermines  this  policy.  A  gross  percentage 
on  export  earnings  is  not  an  adequate  ba- 
rometer to  account  for  the  real  financial  sit- 
uation of  nations,  mainly  because  it  does 
not  reflect  the  net  resulu  of  trade  perfonn- 
ance.  Generalizing  such  a  criteria,  the  same 
"cap"  on  debt-aervioe  payments,  say  10%  or 
30%  of  export  earnings,  would  apply  for  a 
country  running  a  100%  trade  surplus  as 
well  as  for  another  with  a  100%  deficit  on 
the  merchandise  trade  balance.  The  same 
ceiling  which  may  be  objected  to  as  too  low 
for  one  country  would  be  surely  too  high  for 
the  other.  If  a  compromise  Is  agreed  to  on  a 
raw  percentage  of  export  earnings  to  limit 
debt-service  payments,  a  hard  choice  would 
necessarily  follow  between  the  whole  Incon- 
venience of  a  case-by-case  approach  to  its 
determination  and  the  vulnerability  of  a 
fixed  percentage  to  the  arguments  of  in- 
equality and  inefficacy.  A  solution  for  the 
debt  crisis  is  a  bit  more  complex,  no  matter 
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bow  politically  appeaUng  the  merge  of  sim- 
plldty  with  the  appearance  of  generality 
could  be  on  the  simple  "cap"  solution.  Oth- 
owiae.  It  calls  for  the  legitimacy  of  a  global 
and  consensual  criteria  to  face  the  needs  of 
debtors  and  creditors. 

Clause  One  of  this  Program  faces  these 
needs.  Based  on  the  concept  of  a  30%  ratio 
of  export  eamtngs  as  a  "cap"  for  external 
public  debt-service  payments,  this  proposal 
Is  conditioned  to  the  net  results  of  the  mer- 
chandise trade  balance.  Debtors  should  not 
go  over  30%  of  trade  surplus  to  apply  for 
the  full  benefit  of  the  "cap"  solution.  Out  of 
this  margin,  such  a  "cap"  allows  the  in- 
crease of  a  progressive  percentage  of  the 
country's  merchandise  trade  surplus.  For 
example,  if  a  country  is  running  more  than 
30%  to  30%  of  trade  surplus  (calculated  as 
the  ratio  of  merchandise  trade  surplus  to 
exports  of  goods).  Its  "caps"  is  increased  by 
the  absolute  value  of  20%  of  its  trade  bal- 
ance surplus,  as  determined  on  Table  3 
below. 

TMHE  2.-PR0GRESSIVE  CQUNGS  ON  OEBT-SERVKXS 
PAYMENTS 
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The  progressive  "cap"  solution  combines 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  complexity 
of  the  scene  and  a  general  principle,  as  sup- 
plied by  clearly  defined  and  universally  ap- 
plied criteria.  The  proposed  percentages  and 
intervals  in  Table  1.  represent  preliminary 
estimations  with  special  focus  on  its  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  which  emerge  from  the 
cost^ffectiveness  of  this  proposal.  They  are 
to  be  negotiated  and  adjusted  by  the  process 
of  implementation  of  this  Program.  Espe- 
cially relevant  in  this  bargain  are  two  cate- 
gories of  debtors,  which  would  emerge  from 
the  operation  of  this  proposal: 

(a)  A  first  group  is  comprised  of  debtor 
coimtries  running  more  than  a  20%  trade 
surplus,  participation  of  which  would  result 
In  immediate  improvements  on  the  balance 
of  world  trade,  because  their  willingness  to 
maximize  relief  of  debt-service  payments 
would  cause  the  increasing  of  their  imports; 

(b)  A  second  group  is  comprised  of  debtor 
countries  with  less  than  20%  merchandise 
trade  surplus,  participation  of  which  is  not 
supposed  to  result  in  an  increment  of  Third 
World  imports. 

Much  of  the  feasibility  of  this  Program 
depends  on  the  evidence  that  its  probable 
results  in  trade  reciprocities,  would  effec- 
tively balance  its  embedded  costs.  Attention 
should  be  paid,  however,  to  the  limits  of  ne- 
gotiation which  maintain  the  essential  con- 
flguration  of  this  prcvoaaL  The  preliminary 
analysis  warned  against  improving  the  feasi- 
bOity  of  this  Program  by  imposing  selective 
restrictions  on  the  eligibility  of  developing- 
oountry  membership.  limiting  participation 
to  the  first  group  of  debtors,  those  which 
are  potentially  capable  of  responding  to  de- 
mands on  trade  reciprocities,  would  maxi- 
mize its  cost-effectiveness.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognlied  at.  pressures  to  deviate  from  the 


original  purpose  of  this  Program  are  expect- 
ed to  arise,  entrenched  in  the  current  finan- 
cial strategies.  They  would  surely  try  to  re- 
strict partlctpation  on  the  grounds  of  a 
strictly  economic  appraisaL  Selective  treat- 
ment to  collaborative  debtors  was  already 
implied  in  the  redirection  of  attitudes  con- 
tained in  the  "Baker  Plan."  which  focus  was 
to  continuing  lending  for  15  debtor  coun- 
tries. Following  this  tendency,  deviation  of 
this  Program  would  be  H«maging  to  the 
prospects  of  world  development.  It  would  be 
reduced  to  the  simple  configuration  of  a 
trade  block  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer 
nations  of  the  world.  Besides  affecting  its 
main  purpose  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive solution  for  the  debt  crisis,  the  whole 
credibility  of  this  initiative  would  be,  there- 
fore, compromised. 

3.3.  PRELnOMART  nmUCAI.  PnfDIHGS  OR  TRX 
PROGRXSSIVK  "CAP"  SOLUTIOIf 

Using  World  Bank's  1983  data,  a  simula- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  progressive  "cap" 
proposal  was  undertaken.  The  analysis  sur- 
veyed 11  developing  countries.  The  major 
figures  for  this  universe  totaled  $308,637 
million  exports  of  goods,  $23,763  million  ag- 
gregated deficit  on  trade  merchandise  bal- 
ance. $489,696  external  public  debt  and 
$63,515  million  service  payments  of  the 
debt.  Working  with  country-by-coimtry  cal- 
culations of  the  progressive  "cap"  on  service 
payments  resulted  in  important  insights, 
analysis  of  which  suggested  further  im- 
provements of  this  proposal. 

3.3.1.  POTKNTIAL  TRADE  RBCIFROCmES 

Only  eight  countries  would  satisfy  the  hy- 
pothetical condition  of  exchanging  relief  of 
debt-service  payments  for  reducing  trade 
surpluses  (i.e.,  increasing  imports).  These 
were  Uruguay,  Burma,  Bolivia.  Chile,  Ecua- 
dor, Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Their 
economic  figures  totaled  $63,717  million  ex- 
ports of  goods,  $35,411  million  imports  of 
goods,  $37,306  million  trade  surplus, 
$170,177  million  external  public  debt,  and 
$31,744  million  service  pajrments  of  the 
debt.  Of  these  eight  countries,  only  Uru- 
giuiy  and  Burma  would  have  modestly  bene- 
fited from  the  minimum  "cap"  on  debt-serv- 
ice payments,  without  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  relative  weight  of  imports  on  their 
merchandise  trade  balances.  Assuming  these 
eight  countries  would  want  to  maximize 
their  relief  of  debt-service  payments,  reduc- 
ing their  trade  surpluses  to  a  maximum  of 
30%  of  total  exports  of  goods,  it  was  foimd 
that  $9,203  million  would  not  had  been  paid 
on  time,  but  their  imports  would  have  risen 
by  $14,762  million.  Although  limiting  this 
Program  to  these  countries  is  the  most  ra- 
tional choice,  on  a  strict  cost-effectiveness 
approach,  this  is  not  a  solution  for  the  debt 
crisis. 

A  second  group  of  countries,  despite  nm- 
ning  large  trade  surpluses,  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  Clause  One's  incentives  to  balanc- 
ing net  trade  performances,  because  their 
current  payments  due  fall  below  the  20%  of 
exports  minimum  "cap."  This  was  the  case 
of  Venezuela,  Indonesia.  Liberia,  Zambia, 
Guinea  and  Zaire.  If  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion could  be  engineered,  extending  to  them 
incentives  to  limit  trade  surplus  to  30%  of 
export  earnings,  their  imports  would  in- 
crease by  $6,443  million. 

Of  these  14  countries  running  trade  sur- 
plus over  20%  of  export  earnings,  eight  were 
also  enrolled  on  the  list  of  IS  debtors  which 
have  been  the  focus  of  the  "Baker  Plan," 
which  makes  its  targeting  of  trade  reciproci- 
ties obvious.  Under  this  Program  too,  the 
major  debtors  would  get  the  largest  benefit 


Reading  1983  data,  BraiO's  automatic  re- 
schedulings of  debt-aerrlce  p«yment>  would 
have  reached  $1,957.6  million,  under  the 
condition  of  a  $i3.2S7  million  Increaae  of  Im- 
ports  (Le.,  a  38%  relief  of  debt^enrlee  pay- 
ments compensate  by  a  39%  decreaae  of 
trade  surplus).  Mexico's  reachedullnga 
would  have  reached  $5,720.4  million,  under 
the  condition  of  a  $8,733.4  million  Increase 
of  imports  (i.e.,  a  57%  relief  of  debt-aerrioe 
payments  con^tensate  by  a  67%  decreaae  of 
trade  surplus). 

1.3.3.  THE  RIDOEH  DIMXMSIOITS  OP  THE  DEBT 
THREAT  TO  nrmuiATIONAL  TRADE 

The  simulation  exercise  developed  showed 
that  30  countries  which  satisfied  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  Clause  One  would  benefit 
from  an  immediate  debt  relief,  under  the 
30%  of  exports  "cap,"  without  the  need  of 
increasing  their  imports  from  developed 
countries.  That  was  because  their  net  trade 
performance  had  already  fallen  below  the 
margin  of  a  20%  surplus.  These  countries 
had  current  exports  earnings  of  $65,493  mil- 
lion, but  an  imports  portfolio  of  $103,957 
million,  this  resulting  on  a  $37,464  miUion 
chronic  trade  deficit.  Their  external  public 
debt  totaled  $159,401  million  and  their  serv- 
ice payments  in  1983  reached  $33,953  mil- 
lion. 

It  was  found  that  33  countries,  would  not 
benefit  from  participating  in  this  Program, 
because  their  debt-service  payments  fall 
below  the  30%  minimum  "cap."  These  coun- 
tries were  comprised  by  two  distinct  sub- 
groups, which  Jointly  had  exports  of  goods 
earnings  of  $104,656  million  and  an  imports 
portfolio  of  $168,653  million,  resulting  this 
on  a  $27,996  million  trade  deficit.  Their  ex- 
tenud  public  debt  was  $116,947  and  they 
had  honored  $13,317  million  on  debt-service 
pas^aents  in  1983. 

Focusing  the  subgroup  differences,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  the  average  mostly 
poorer  countries,  service  payments  of  which 
have  been  already  limited  by  the  relatively 
lower  amount  of  their  debt,  the  special  con- 
ditions of  lending  they  have  benefited— in 
this  case  from  multUateral  agencies— and 
their  own  inability  to  get  commercial  inter- 
national loans.  Yet,  a  comprehensive  inter- 
national development  program  must  include 
these  countries  as  a  first  priority  target. 
They  urgently  need  to  fight  against  poverty 
and  famine,  to  the  point  that,  even  when 
this  means  a  relative  modest  amount  of 
debt,  to  relieve  part  of  their  external  duties 
becomes  a  real  emergency.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  second  subgroup  was  comprised  of 
countries  that  had  strongly  relied  upon 
export-led  development  strategies  and  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  worsening  of 
their  debt-to-exports  ratio.  That  was  the 
case,  for  example,  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Hong  Kong  and  Nigeria.  Although  some  of 
these  countries,  particularly  those  com- 
prised by  the  Asian  New  Industrial  Coun- 
tries (NICs).  represent  the  most  stabilized 
developing  economies,  recent  successes  of 
protectionism  in  the  industrial  markets 
pointed  out  their  weaknesses.  Even  for 
Korea,  the  model  for  private  investment 
export-led  model  of  development,  service  of 
debt  payments  could  represent  a  concern  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Improving  trade  relations  was  not  to  be 
expected  under  the  progressive  "cap"  solu- 
tion, for  these  last  63  countries.  Highlights 
from  the  analysis  of  their  economic  figures, 
however,  were  extremely  significant  for  the 
prospects  of  international  development.  A 
rationale  supporting  their  inclusion  in  a 
ctmiprehensive  proposal  for  dealing  with 


the  debt  criata  beoome  traniparent  Dlffleul- 
tlea  in  their  balance  of  payments,  given  the 
orthodox  remedies  to  these  troubles,  threat- 
ens to  undermine  a  global  $371,609  million 
Imports  market.  Assuming  these  countries 
may  be  pushed  to  facing  the  crisis  by  cut- 
ting off  Imports,  as  the  major  debtors  did. 
their  reaching  an  equilibrium  In  merchan- 
dise trade  halanres  would  represent  a  loss  of 
opportunity  to  sell  of  $65,460  million  by 
major  exporters.  Reaching  an  average  30% 
tnule  surplus  would  Increaae  this  amount  to 
$106,689  million.  Even  If  this  total  figures 
represents  an  Improbable  scenario,  the  pros- 
pects of  even  its  partial  realisation  raises  a 
good  deal  of  concern.  Attention,  therefore, 
must  turn  from  the  traditional  focus  on 
major  debtors,  to  the  global  solution  of  the 
Third  World  debt  problem.  International 
trade  and  financial  development  calls  for 
support  to  economic  growth  on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  industrial  developed  countries. 

3.4.  SDBSIOIZIlfG  THIXO  WORLD  IMPORTS:  A 
COMPUOIXMTART  COHDITIOII  TO  COPDni  WTTB 
THE  DEBT  CRISIS 

Oiven  the  Importance  of  incentives  to  the 
participation  of  all  developing  countries  in 
this  Program,  a  second  step  was  needed. 
Clause  Two,  therefore,  establishes  an  op- 
tional five  year  effective  discount  on  a  pro- 
gressive raw  percentage  of  debt  payments.  A 
tninimiifn  20%  relief  of  dcbt^ervice  pay- 
ments would  apply  for  developing  countries 
which  reached  a  near-to-balance  situation 
(Le.,  a  net  trade  balance  result  between 
-30%  and  -t-20%  of  exports  of  goods).  Such 
a  discoimt  would  increase  proportionally  to 


the  percentage  of  a  developing  country's 
trade  deficit,  as  determined  on  Table  3. 
TaJUe  3.—Proffreuive  ditcounU  on,  dOtt- 
Mervice  paymenU 
Countries   with   a   merchandise 

trade  balance  of:  Pttent  ■ 

lea  than  - 100  percent  40 

-30  percent  to  -100  percent  SO 

-20  percent  to  -«-30  percent  30 

■Pereentase  of  wnrtee  pajrmenta  sutomatteally 
reMheduled 

The  progressive  discoimt  of  Clause  Two 
was  designed  to  engage  the  whole  structure 
of  this  Program  in  a  coordinated  action  to 
support  the  chronic  trade  imbalances  of  the 
poorer  developing  economies.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  would  represent  an  effective  way  to 
subsidize  Third  World  import  markets.  This 
is  an  additional  argument  supporting  the 
feasibility  of  this  proposal,  because  it  con- 
tributes to  stabilizing  markets  for  the  devel- 
oped economies.  It  is  also  appealing  to  de- 
veloping countries,  which  would  reinforce 
this  Program's  purpose  of  incluslveness.  All 
developing  countries  would  have  good  rea- 
sons for  Joining  this  initiative,  even  those 
which,  running  huge  trade  surpluses,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  "cap"  on  debt-service 
payments  established  by  Clause  One.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eventual  response  of 
economic  growth  to  such  an  strategy,  bring- 
ing together  improvements  in  relative 
weight  of  exports  on  the  merchandise  trade 
balance  of  developing  countries,  would 
result  in  decreasing  financial  costs  of  this 
Program  and  more  immediate  repayment  of 
international  lending.  As  it  calls  for  coordi- 
nated efforts  from  developed  economies  to 


ftaMlah  a  worldwide  balanee  of  tnde  flow, 
such  an  argument  supports  tbeir  enmnt 
plea  for  global  trade  faimaw  with  real  and 
mutual  interests  of  all  trade  partners. 

The  preliminary  flndlnsB  of  the  shnulated 
Impact  of  this  proposal  are  pramistiig. 

(a)  All  develophig  countries  included  In 
this  study  would  Immediately  or  at  lass  po- 
tentially benefit  from  one  of  the  options  of 
Clause  One  or  Two.  Universality  of  the  pro- 
posal was  assured,  therefore,  which  en- 
hances its  political  appeaL 

(b)  As  the  major  debtors  would  have  the 
earlier  benefit  from  Clause  One's  condi- 
tions, the  operation  of  Clause  Two  would 
only  slightly  Increase  this  Program's  ex- 
penses. The  relathre  costs,  therefore,  are  tar 
less  than  iU  potential  benefit. 

The  progressive  "cap"  proposal  would 
apply  for  only  44  oountriea,  and  cause  the 
rescheduling  of  a  minimum  $10,960  million, 
and  a  maximum  $30,067  million  external 
public  debt-service  payments— this  last 
amount  tied  to  the  Increase  of  Third  Woiid 
Imports  by  $14,763  million.  Once  the  optioo- 
al  progressive  discounts  of  Clause  Two  are 
adopted,  all  developing  countries  would  po- 
tentially benefit  from  this  Progimm.  Its 
costs,  however,  would  modestly  Increase  to 
support  the  co-financing  liabilities  of  a  min- 
imum $19,637  million  to  a  maTtmnm  $34,580 

million  debt  rescheduling— this  last  amount 
tied  to  the  increase  of  Third  World  imports 
by  $31,305  million.  Considering  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  of  trade  flows  and  the 
political  appeal  of  a  global  solution,  the  po- 
tential gains  of  Clause  Two  far  exceed  its 
cost  [see  table  4.  below]. 


TABLE  4.-PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  OF  THE  SMUIATED  MPIEMENTATION  OF  PROGRAM'S  OAUSES  1  AND  2  BASED  ON  1983  DATA 
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An  insight  from  the  simulation  exercise 
showed  that  developing  countries,  which 
were  not  running  trade  surpluses  might  in- 
crease their  benefit  from  both  the  progres- 
sive "cap"  and  the  progressive  discount  solu- 
tions, by  simply  worsening  their  export 
shortages.  Such  findings  raised  questions  on 
the  whole  design  of  this  Program.  Would  it 
not  contribute  to  underdevelopment,  by  dis- 
playing conformism  regarding  poverty?  A 
risk  that  any  development  program  must 
face  Is  discouragement  of  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  Making  an  industry  from  poverty 
is  a  syndrome  to  be  avoided  either  for  social 
action  or  international  aid.  Preventing  these 
obJ<«tlons  implied  the  need  of  engineering 
conditions  that  could  assure  this  Program 
effecUveness  on  stimulating  the  willingness 
of  poorer  countries  to  develop.  One  solution 
Is  to  require,  as  a  working  condition  of 
ClMises  One  and  Two,  that  developing  coun- 
tries applyhig  for  the  minimum  "cap"  of 
Clause  One  or  for  the  benefit  of  Clause 
Two,  improve  their  balance  of  trade.  Such  a 
condition  would  reinforce  the  necessity  of 
growth,  as  a  Third  World  strategy  of  devel- 
opment. Also,  it  stresses  the  emergency 
character  of  this  proposal,  pointing  out  the 
need  of  its  reappraisal,  after  a  limited 


length  of  time,  to  determine  direction  of 
further  improvements. 

3.5.  AUTOMATIC  RXSCHXDUUMG  OP  DEBT-SERVICE 
PATMKMTS 

Under  this  Program,  relief  of  debt  service 
payments  was  designed  as  a  capitalization 
solution.  Rescheduled  Interests  and  repay- 
ments would  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt.  In  this  respect,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence from  most  current  proposals.  The  me- 
chanics of  these  rescheduling,  however,  re- 
spond to  demands  from  debtor  countries 
and  necessities  of  the  creditor  economies  in 
a  very  particular  policy  mix. 

The  total  relief  of  service  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  Clauses  One  and  Two 
would  be  rescheduled  in  a  specific  account 
This  Program  would  pay  for  the  total  inter- 
ests on  these  rescheduled  service  payments, 
for  the  first  5  years  of  the  grace  period,  plus 
the  interesU  above  a  fixed  3%  annual  rate, 
until  reaching  their  market  values,  for  the 
last  10  years  of  maturity  period.  Under  this 
Program's  administration  and  warrant  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  charge  developing 
countries  with  commissions  and  "spreads." 
This  would  rule  out  of  debt  reschedulings 
the  exploiUtive  fiction  of  risk  coverage  by 


increasing  Interests  above  normal  market 
rates.  Even  the  creditor  banks  would  be 
better  off  getting  improved  public  guaran- 
tees on  these  payments,  instead  of  charging 
them  with  the  weaker  substitutive  of  effec- 
tive, but  expensive,  insurance  premiums. 
Regarding  the  reinforcement  of  such  provi- 
sions, the  debtors  are  asked  to  deposit  re- 
serves in  a  Program  account  mobilization  of 
which  is  allowed  for  covering  eventual  de- 
fault of  rescheduled  payments  by  any  coun- 
try-member. This  would  represent  a  warrant 
of  the  collective  commitment  of  debtors  to 
the  reimbursement  of  creditor  Institutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  emphaslie  what  this 
would  mean  as  a  contribution  to  legitimacy 
and  stabilization  of  the  international  finan- 
cial system.  As  their  benefit  from  this  Pro- 
gram would  be  higher  by  the  proportion 
that  merchandise  trade  balances  adjust  to 
equilibrium,  developing  debtor  countries 
running  trade  surpluses  would  be  encour- 
aged to  expand  imports.  This  would  effee- 
tively  realize  what  has  been  called  for  by  de- 
veloped economies,  by  current  demands  on 
freer  and  fairer  international  trading  (Le.,  a 
worldwide  equilibrium  of  merchandise  trade 
balances). 
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Important  cooitrmintB  on  debt  renegoti- 
attons  are  caused  by  the  partldttation  of  the 
roughly  80%  local  and  regional  banks  which 
share  30%  of  total  International  private 
lending.  Besides  the  administrattre  difficul- 
ties of  reaching  consensus  dealing  with  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  financial  institutions, 
these  snudl  and  middle  lenders  do  not  have 
the  same  flexibility  for  rescheduling  their 
expected  repayments  as  the  big  money- 
center  banks.  Their  political  influence,  how- 
ever, spreading  from  their  place  in  the  polit- 
ical strongholds  of  the  U.S.  electoral  pre- 
cincts, is  inversely  proportional  to  their 
shares  of  Third  World  financing.  Concur- 
rently, it  must  be  considered  that  public 
opinion  in  the  n.S.  still  reacts  to  the  specter 
of  the  Oreat  Expression.  Taxpayers  would 
probably  refuse  to  support  bailout  of  those 
giant  financial  corporations,  which  had 
been  fed  by  the  widespread  bankruptcy  of 
farms  and  small  business.  They  would  prob- 
ably favor  and  even  actively  support,  howev- 
er, measures  for  stabilizing  the  capillary 
structure  of  the  financial  establishment. 
The  immediate  and  direct  coimection  of 
these  financial  institutions  with  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  investors  and  sharehold- 
ers, which  underlay  the  formation  of  the 
American  public  opinion  and  direct  its  polit- 
ical influence,  deserves  attention.  That  is 
why  this  Program  was  designed  to  explicitly 
targeting  protection  of  local  and  regional 
banks.  A  condition  was  conceived,  therefore, 
which  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  financial 
institutions  tmder  this  Program's  guaran- 
tees in  debt  rescheduling  operations.  The 
major  creditors  should  buy  and  repay  in  a 
timely  fashion  the  minor  claims  on  due  serv- 
ice payments.  The  money-center  banks 
would  have  Interest  in  buying  these  credits, 
because  they  are  fully  covered  by  this  Pro- 
gram's guarantees  and  represent  a  little  pro- 
portion of  their  own  credits  which  would  be 
granted  with  the  same  warrants.  Putting  ad- 
ditional money  in  this  operation,  therefore, 
would  effectively  decrease  their  direct  expo- 
sure to  sovereign  debtors. 

Most  arguments  against  moratorium  or 
service  payments  "cap"  solutions  have 
pointed  out  they  would  unilaterally  charge 
the  creditor  banks  or  taxpayers  of  the  in- 
dustrial countries  with  the  entire  burden  of 
the  crisis.  This  F^roeram  accepts  these  objec- 
tions and  fully  satisfies  their  correspondent 


requirements.  This  Program  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  proposals  OHnmltted  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  establishing  conditions  on  tax  legisla- 
tion and  h»nfc<ng  regulation,  which  would 
make  the  partial  writing-down  of  Third 
World  loans  easier.  Under  this  Program's 
implementation,  however,  banks  would  not 
write  off  a  series  of  ad  loans  as  they  would 
probably  do  without  this  umbrella.  All  debt- 
service  payments,  rescheduled  under 
Clauses  One  and  Two,  would  be  fully  paid 
and  the  creditworthiness  of  debtors  would 
improve,  because  this  Program  works  out 
their  major  balance  of  payments  difficul- 
ties. Conciurently,  funding  of  this  Program 
would  be  charged  to  Industrial  developed 
economies,  but  proportionally  with  the  ben- 
efits they  earn  from  effective  trade 
reciprocities.  This  would  assure  what  the 
mere  continuation  of  "involuntary  lending" 
cannot  guarantee,  that  public  investment  in 
the  solution  of  the  debt  crisis  return  to  the 
donor  countries.  As  a  real  subsidy  to  their 
export  performance,  its  multiplier  of  total 
ONP  (i.e.,  employment  and  production  net- 
work investment)  largely  Justifies  the  origi- 
nal appropriation. 

3.6.  ntSTlTUTlONAL  DISIGII 

Developing  countries  have  asked  for  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  negotiations  on  the 
debt  problem,  because  they  lose  bargsuning 
power  when  discussing  development  with 
multiple  institutions,  for  example:  trade 
with  OATT,  development  projects  with  The 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  financial 
institutions,  adjustment  policies  with  the 
IMF,  and  trade,  again  with  the  UNCTAD. 
These  institutions  are  ruled  by  complex  es- 
tatutes  with  regard  to  their  composition, 
rights  of  country-members  and  operational 
procedures.  Their  balance  of  power  reflects 
different  aggregates  of  interests  in  the 
world  economic  order.  Such  a  political  frag- 
mentation has  sometimes  functioned  as  a 
democratic  constraint  on  the  crystallzatlon 
of  power  relations:  most  of  the  time,  howev- 
er, it  was  an  obstacle  to  the  world  enfran- 
chisement of  nations.  Concurrently,  devel- 
oped countries  have  been  indirectly  affected 
by  these  difficulties,  because  they  imder- 
mine  the  international  climate  which  is  re- 
quired for  freer  and  fairer  trade  and  finan- 
cial stobillty. 

This  approach  to  the  process  of  debt  nego- 
tiations favors  public  solutions  and  supports 

TABIE  5.— RESULTS  OF  SIMUIATKWS  ON  PROGRAM  BUDGETING 


the  Involvement  of  political  leadenbip  from 
both  sides,  debtor  and  creditor  eountrlea,  In 
these  dealings  Its  corollary  la  the  idea  of 
collective  negotiation  of  the  debt  Although 
In  the  past  the  major  debtors  had  not  sup- 
ported It,  because  of  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting privlleced  conditions  of  debt  reachedul- 
ing,  failure  to  provide  effective  solutions  to 
the  crisis  In  successive  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions undermined  such  a  strategy. 

The  Instltutionallaation  of  an  Internation- 
al Development  Council  (IDC),  comprised  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  Pro- 
gram's member-countries,  as  an  Interface 
for  negotiations  with  the  bank  creditors, 
would  both  conform  to  the  need  of 
strengthening  public  financial  policy- 
making and  would  provide  integration  of 
multilateral  efforts  on  development.  IDC 
members  would  have  equal  votes  on  statuto- 
ry provisions  and  equal  votes  for  electing  4 
of  the  7  members  of  the  Program's  Board  of 
Directors.  The  other  three  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  IMF,  World  Bank  and 
OATT.  To  prevent  the  absorption  of  this 
Program  by  one  of  those  established  institu- 
tions, the  Executive-Secretary  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  elected  members  by  vote 
of  the  seven. 

3.T.  POLITICAL  AMD  KOMOKIC  PBASIBILITT 

A  preliminary  estimation  of  costs  showed 
that  a  S  year,  1%  import  tax  from  all  devel- 
oped countries  would  be  enough  to  support 
this  Program's  IS  year  operational  cost 
($11,842  million  per  year  in  1983  terms). 
This  is  surely  an  overestimated  cost,  which 
was  based  on  conservative  assvunptions, 
such  as  that  international  interest  rates 
would  be  steady  at  11%  and  that  all  develop- 
ing debtors  would  immediately  adjust  trade 
balances  to  get  full  benefit  from  this  Pro- 
gram. It  was  also  assumed  the  fixed  values 
of  trade  flow  in  1983  as  the  parameter  for 
the  calculation  of  revenues.  As  trade  devel- 
oped faster  than  external  indebtedness  in 
the  last  three  years,  such  an  assumption  is 
even  more  conservative.  All  of  this,  however, 
served  to  increasing  confidence  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis. 

Several  other  hypothesis  of  funding  of 
this  Program  were  also  tested,  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  donor  and  debtor 
countries.  A  summary  of  the  results  is  dis- 
played on  Table  S. 
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Id  summary  the  simulation  budgeting  of 
this  Program  showed  that  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  extending  its  benefits  for  all  of  the  77 
countries  surveyed  in  the  study,  either  on 
the  basis  of  a  1%  import  tax  contribution 
from  the  industrial  market  economies  [The 
World  Bank  classification],  or  a  5%  Import 


tax  contribution  from  the  United  States.  It 
also  showed  that  a  1%  Import  tax  contribu- 
tion from  either  the  Oroup  of  Five  coordi- 
nated developed  countries  [United  States, 
Oreat  Britain.  France,  West  Oermany,  and 
Japan]  or  from  those  Industrial  market 
economies  running  trade-deficits,  would  be 


sufficient  to  support  the  extension  of  this 
Program  benefits  for  the  15  debtor  coun- 
tries which  were  comprised  on  the  "Baker 
Plan".  Highlights  from  the  analysis  demon- 
strated, however,  that  in  a  strictly  cost-ef- 
fectiveness perspective  the  15  countries  In- 
cluded on  the  "Baker  Plan"  do  not  repre- 


sent the  best  choice  for  Inveatment  of  the 
First  World  money  In  view  of  expected  trade 
redprodtles.  Conalderint  the  hypotheats  of 
reduction  of  their  trade  surpluses  to  the 
limit  of  30%.  those  15  debtor  countries 
would  have  Increased  their  Imports  by 
$30,003.0  In  IMS  (a  five  year  $100,460  In 
108S  terms].  whUe  the  14  debtors  which  this 
analysis  classified  as  countries  with  poten- 
tial Impact  on  trade  flows,  under  the  same 
conditions,  would  have  Increased  their  ag- 
gregated Imports  by  $31,305.4  [a  five  year 
$106,037  In  1983  terms].  In  contrast,  a  3%, 
import  tax  from  the  United  States  alone, 
which  was  Insufficient  to  cover  the  Pro- 
gram's expendlttires  to  extend  its  benefit 
for  the  countries  Included  on  the  Baker 
nan,  would  be  capable  of  supporting  the  re- 
scheduling of  debt-service  payments  of  the 
group  of  14  countries  which  emerged  from 
this  analysis  as  the  potential  trade  flow  im- 
pactors. 

In  the  process  of  Implementation  of  this 
proposal,  such  a  taxation  alternative  Is  a  ne- 
gotiating objective,  which  served  to  make 
visible  the  roughly  expected  contribution  of 
developed  countries  to  the  operation  of  this 
Program.  Some  governments  would  prefer 
to  appropriate  budget  expenditures  to 
facing  their  contribution.  The  final  ratio  of 
the  proposed  import  tax  would  also  depend 
on  the  number  of  industrial  countries  join- 
ing this  Initiative.  Also,  the  timing  of  the 
appropriation  of  revenues  is  something  to 
be  more  closely  considered  to  diminish  the 
immediate  Impact  on  Industrial  market 
economies. 

The  undertaking  of  an  Intematlonal  tax- 
ation experience  as  proposed  on  this  Pro- 
gram, however,  is  appealing.  And  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  Its  Implementation  is  singular.  As 
the  Industrial  market  economies  consimie 
roughly  65%  of  the  world  merchandise  Im- 
ports, and  rotighly  65%  of  this  merchandise 
trade  flow  has  its  origins  In  developed  Indus- 
trial countries,  an  Indirect  tax  on  Imports 
would  redistribute  Income  to  developing 
countries.  Tet,  on  the  grounds  of  national 
economic  policies,  such  a  taxation  repre- 
sents a  subsidy  to  domestic  production,  as  It 
Increases  the  cost  of  Imported  goods.  In  this 
revect,  this  proposal  responds  to  demands 
for  Industry  protection  In  the  developed 
countries,  which  contributes  to  increasing 
Its  political  feasibility.  It  results,  therefore, 
In  balancing  tariff  protection  with  distribu- 
tive purposes. 

The  poUtical  feasibility  of  a  U,S.  Senate 
Initiative  on  this  proposal  relies  on  the  par- 
ticular mechanics  of  Its  trade  reciprocities. 
All  the  percentages  of  trade  balances,  which 
condition  access  to  the  Program's  beneftu, 
refer  ezduslvdy  to  trade  flows  among  the 
member-countries.  This  would  allow  partici- 
pating develiKMd-countries  to  exclusively 
benefit  from  the  Increase  of  Third  World 
Imports  from  Industrial  market  economies 
originated  by  the  Program's  Incentives. 
Also,  each  developed-country  tax  contribu- 
tion to  flnandng  this  Program,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  would  be  balanced  proportionally 
to  the  Increase  of  Its  eziwrts  to  the  develop- 
ing member-counties.  This  proposal,  howev- 
er, avoids  privileging  trade  relations  on  a 
North-South  pattern,  because  lU  Incentives 
would  also  apply  to  balancing  of  trade  per- 
formances based  on  enhancing  of  South- 
South  commercial  flows. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  developed 
countries,  this  proposal  satisfies  the  most 
basic  axiom  of  the  theory  of  collective 
action:  It  Is  sufficiently  Interesting  to  have 
Its  costs  assumed  and  therefore.  Its  econom- 
ic feasibility  supported  by  only  one  paying 


setor-in  this  case,  the  United  Stataa.  Si- 
multaneously, It  is  open  to  broader  sharing 
of  Its  particular  advantages  with  whoever 
aocepts  asrimlng  Its  financial  responsibil- 
ities. Cooperation  and  oo-partlclpatlon  of 
most  Industrial  countries  would  be  expected, 
therefore,  stimulated  by  the  positive  coer- 
cion of  Its  exclusionary  benefits  and  the  cor- 
respondent losses  of  not  joining  this  Initia- 
tive. Such  a  design  of  an  effective  trading 
block  proposal,  however,  Is  tempered  by  this 
Program's  condition  of  universal  eligibility. 
This  would  prevent  such  inaugurated  dy- 
namics of  commercial  reciprocities  from 
being  stamped  with  the  seal  of  discriminato- 
ry trade. 

A  final  remark  points  out  the  entire  con- 
sequence of  this  proposal.  It  was  designed  to 
impact  out  of  the  limits  of  lU  own  political 
feasibility  as  a  U.S.  Senate  resolution. 
Agreed  to.  It  would  provoke  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's Initiative  to  propose  and  negotiate 
with  the  other  nations  an  Agreement  to  im- 
plementing this  Program.  If  the  current 
U.S.  strategy  prevails,  however,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  debt  crisis.  It  Is  still  possible 
to  Imagine  that  other  trade  partners  might 
assume  and  make  It  feasible,  on  their  own 
and  exclusive  benefit. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  BOB  COOK 
EXEMPLARY  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

•  Bir,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
Wednegday.  April  80,  1986,  Bob  Cook, 
retired  after  48  years  of  servloe  to  his 
country.  In  these  days  of  the  fast  gpln- 
nlns  revolving  door,  we  too  seldom 
hear  of  the  men  and  women  who 
proudly  serve  and  who  keep  their  eye 
on  the  flag  with  little  concern  over 
dally  remuneration. 

Bob  Cook  Joined  the  Navy  In  19S8. 
He  later  attended  the  Naval  Academy, 
gnuluatlng  In  1943  Just  In  time  to  tee 
action  In  the  Pacific  theater  In  World 
War  II.  During  the  ensuing  20  yearg. 
he  saw  combat  In  Korea  and  served  In 
a  variety  of  aaglgnments.  Most  of  his 
duty  was  at  sea  on  degtroyen.  Theae 
duties  Involved  sacrifice  of  creature 
comforta  and  time  away  from  his 
family. 

Bob  Cook  retired  from  the  Navy  In 
1964.  He  then  joined  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Unlvenlty  where  he  has  served 
for  the  paat  22  years.  His  record  Is  dla- 
tlngulshed  by  the  high  regard  In 
which  he  Is  held  by  the  professionals 
with  whom  he  has  served  for  the  pact 
half  century. 

Bob  Cook,  and  other  men  and 
women  like  him  are  the  bedrock  of 
America.  Oeorge  Marshall  waa  once 
asked  If  he  could  name  the  Indlspenga- 
ble  qualities  of  a  public  servant.  He  re- 
plied, "courage,  wisdom,  tolerance  and 
an  understanding  of  democratic  proce- 
dures," These  are  qualities  Bob  Cook 
has  exemplified  throughout  his  career 
and  our  country  is  better  for  it.  We  in 
Maryland  are  proud  of  him  and  all 
Americans  should  be  grateful  to  hlm.« 


AMERICA'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
STILL  AT  RISK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago.  this  body  voted  by  a  60  to  88 
margin  to  increase  the  budget  for  edu- 
cation programs  during  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Considering  education  an  invegtment 
not  an  expense  has  become  a  trite  sen- 
timent, but  It  is  as  true  today  as  it  haa 
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been  In  years  imst.  The  need  for  con- 
tinued investment  has  not  decreased 
as  David  Gardner,  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  points  out  in 
a  recent  article  In  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  Dr.  Gardner  headed 
the  national  commission  which  depict- 
ed troubled  high  school  programs  In 
the  United  States  in  the  report  a 
NaUon  At  Risk,  published  in  1983. 
That  report  is  credited  with  focusing 
State  and  local  attention  on  education 
and  leading  to  various  reforms  to  im- 
prove educational  quality. 

In  Dr  Gardner's  May  5  article,  he 
addresses  his  continuing  concerns 
about  secondary  education,  and  dis- 
cusses incentives  for  teachers  in  a 
system  he  describes  as  still  "at  risk." 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
AmucA's  School  Ststkm  Snix  "At  Risk" 

Three  years  ago.  our  report  A  Nation  At 
Risk  warned  that  society's  educational  foun- 
dations were  being  eroded  by  "a  rising  tide 
of  mediocrity."  Some  people  ask  whether  we 
still  face  that  tide  today.  The  tide  has  start- 
ed to  move  out,  not  in  any  further.  But 
whether  it  will  continue  to  recede  depends 
upon  continued  determination  to  improve 
our  high  schools.  The  problems  remain  as 
urgent  as  they  were— despite  substantive 
progress  in  correcting  them— because  we 
will  lose  those  gains  if  we  don't  continue  to 
build  on  them.  We  saw  a  10-year  period  of 
needed  improvement,  and  we're  but  a  third 
of  the  way  there. 

States  and  local  school  districts  have  re- 
sponded far  more  positively  and  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  effect  than  any  of  us  had 
dreamed  possible.  They  must  maintain  their 
active  participation.  But  the  reform  move- 
ment is  at  a  point  where  initiatives  by  the 
federal  government  would  have  far  more 
impact  than  even  three  years  ago. 

Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett 
has  a  concern  about  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate education  and  elementary  schools 
and  is  trying,  quite  rightly,  to  call  attention 
to  those  areas.  But  we  don't  have  to  dimin- 
ish our  focus  on  secondary  schools  to  do  so. 
Secondary  schools  are  the  linchpin  for 
reform.  If  we  do  a  better  job  at  the  second- 
ary level,  we  can  do  a  better  Job  at  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  levels  of  college. 
This  also  will  have  a  corresponding  impact 
on  elementary  schools.  To  the  extent  the 
federal  interest  In  improving  high  schools  is 
less  vigorously  pursued  today  than  it  was 
during  the  first  two  years  following  our 
report,  it  suggests  less  urgency  about  the 
problems  of  the  high  schools— which  is  in- 
correct. 

THK  PXDERAI.  GOVERNMKMT  SHOITLD  DO  HORK 

The  federal  government  should  inventory 
state  and  local  initiatives  to  discover  what  it 
might  do  to  reinforce  them  and  fill  in  gaps 
that  states  on  their  own  simply  are  not  in  a 
position  to  cover. 

We  know  that  there's  going  to  be  a  very 
substantial  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  U.S. 
and  a  crisis  in  terms  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  My  own  state  will  have  to 
hire  a  minimum  of  100,000  new  teachers  in 
the  next  decade,  and  that's  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecast.  This  is  not  Just  a  problem 
for  the  50  states.  It's  national  problem  that 
the  federal  government  should  help  to  ad- 
dress. 


One  way  would  be  to  offer  various  initia- 
tives that  encourage  young  people  to  enter 
teaching.  At  present,  most  financial  aid  for 
undergraduates  comes  as  loans,  not  grants. 
Toung  people  are  graduating  with  as  much 
as  $15,000  worth  of  debt.  If  you're  entering 
a  field  where  you  wlU  be  able  to  pay  back 
that  debt  over  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time,  you  go  ahead  and  borrow.  But  if 
you're  planning  to  enter  a  low-paying  career 
such  as  teaching,  you  tent  to  borrow  less 
and  extend  your  period  of  schooling— or 
choose  another  field. 

The  federal  government  could  help  cor- 
rect this  distortion  by  providing  fewer  loans 
and  more  grants  to  students  planning  to 
become  teachers  or  by  forgiving  one  year  of 
a  loan  for  every  year  the  student  teaches 
after  graduation. 

"TBKRE  NEKDS  TO  BE  A  STRORGXR  PABTRXRSHIP" 

Teachers'  salaries  are  well  short  of  what 
they  need  to  be,  both  to  attract  able  young 
people  and  to  Iceep  them.  Given  the  market, 
starting  salaries  need  to  be  $22,000  to 
$25,000  a  year,  up  from  about  $17,000  on  av- 
erage. We  must  see  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  teacher-education  programs,  with 
more  emphasis  on  subject-matter  prepara- 
tion and  less  on  the  pedagogic  course  work 
that  has  been  predominant  in  schools  of 
education. 

We  should  also  expect  to  see  a  career 
ladder  develop.  As  it  is  now,  a  teacher  is  a 
teacher  is  a  teacher,  regardless  of  compe- 
tence or  years  of  service.  At  least  In  higher 
education,  you  have  assistant  professors,  as- 
sociate professors  and  full  professors. 
Schools  should  develop  a  cadre  of  master 
teachers— superior  teachers  who  will  serve 
as  role  models  for  junior  members  of  their 
profession. 

There  needs  to  be  a  stronger  partnership 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  higher  education.  It's  not  sufficient  for 
me  to  describe  the  flaws  in  the  schools  and 
then  walk  away.  We  need  to  be  there  help- 
ing. The  schools,  by  the  students  they  send 
to  us.  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  education 
we  can  offer  our  undergraduates.* 


EXTENSION  OP  DAYLIGHT 
SAVINGS  TIME 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  [S. 
2180]  will  come  to  the  floor  in  a  few 
days.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Sena- 
tor Gorton  as  a  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  [No.  1793]  to  the  reau- 
thorization to  begin  daylight  savings 
time  the  first  Sunday  in  April. 

Under  current  law,  daylight  savings 
time  does  not  begin  until  the  last 
Sunday  in  April.  As  a  result,  April 
mornings  are  brightened  by  the  earli- 
est sunrises  of  the  year.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  transfer 
an  hour  of  daylight  from  the  early 
morning  to  the  early  evening  for  3 
weelss  in  April.  During  these  3  weeks 
the  Sun  would  rise  and  set  about  the 
same  time  it  does  now  In  mid-August 
and  early  September. 

In  1974  and  1975  Congress  temporar- 
Uy  extended  daylight  savings  time  for 
6  months  to  8  months  of  the  year  to 
conserve  energy.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  found  that  ex- 
tended daylight  savings  time  saved 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  reduc- 


ing electricity  consumption,  diacour- 
aged  violent  crime,  and  reduced  tnfflc 
fatalities  in  April  by  l.S  percent. 

Public  opinion  polls  consiitently 
show  that  by  more  than  2  to  1,  Ameri- 
cans favor  an  extension  of  daylight 
savings  time.  And  why  not?  It  would 
give  us  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  at 
the  end  of  the  day  for  safer  commut- 
ing, for  play  time  for  children,  for 
shopping,  and  for  leistire  time  with 
our  families.  For  those  400,000  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  from  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosis,  or  night  blindness,  the  extra 
evening  hour  of  daylight  is  especially 
significant. 

An  extension  would  also  lead  to  im- 
portant economic  benefits.  More  than 
8,300  companies  from  a  wide  variety  of 
industries  (e.g.  sporting  goods  and  bar- 
becue manufacturers,  travel,  conven- 
ience stores)  have  Joined  forces  as  the 
Daylight  Savings  Time  Coalition.  The 
coalition  estimates  that  an  extension 
could  generate  billions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
ditional revenues  and  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed  a  bill  to  extend  day- 
light savings  time  from  the  first 
Sunday  in  April  to  the  first  Sunday  in 
November.  We  have  not  included  the 
November  extension  because  those 
who  live  on  the  western  edge  of  a  time 
zone  are  concerned  that  their  children 
would  then  have  to  leave  for  school  in 
the  dark.  This  is  a  legitimate  concern 
and  we  have  tried  to  take  it  into  ac- 
count by  limiting  the  extension  to 
April.  Under  this  amendment,  average 
simrises  in  these  areas  during  the  first 
week  in  April  would  occur  at  7:15  a.m., 
no  later  than  those  that  now  occur  in 
September  under  the  existing  daylight 
savings  time  system. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  wrote, 
"Does  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time;  for  that's  the  stuff  life 
is  made  of."  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  about:  To  enable  Americans  to 
use  and  enjoy  their  time  more  fully. 
And  that  is  why  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  support  an  extension  of 
daylight  savings  time. 
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REVIEW  OF  ENERGY 
DEPARTMENT  REACTORS 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  nuclear  accident  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  led  to  new  concern  about 
the  safety  of  American  reactors,  in- 
cluding the  reactors  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  We  have  four 
such  reactors  in  South  Carolina,  at 
the  Government's  Savannah  River 
Plant.  None  of  these  reactors  has  a 
containment  structure,  the  kind  of 
concrete  dome  that  covers  civilian  nu- 
clear plants.  The  reactor  at  Chernobyl 
also  lacked  a  containment  dome,  a 
factor  that  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  radioactivity  at  that  site. 


Over  the  years,  we  have  not  seen 
any  real  evidence  that  Energy  Depart- 
ment reactors  require  containment 
domes.  They  are  very  different  from 
commercial  reactors,  operating  at 
much  lower  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures. That  Is  because  they  produce 
nuclear  materials  instead  of  creating 
steam  to  drive  turbines  that  generate 
electricity.  Their  safety  systems  are 
called  confinement  systems— airtight 
buildings  designed  to  hold  in  radioac- 
tivity. Containment  domes  offer  an  ad- 
ditional protection;  they  are  designed 
to  withstand  the  kind  of  hydrogen  and 
steam  explosions  that  can  occur  in 
high-temperature,  high-pressure  com- 
mercial reactors.  The  experts  have 
always  thought  these  kinds  of  explo- 
sions wlU  not  occur  at  Energy  Depart- 
ment reactors.  Hence,  they  have  not 
recommended  containment  domes. 

However,  in  light  of  the  Chernobyl 
accident,  this  seems  a  prudent  time  to 
review  safety  systems  at  the  Energy 
Department  reactors.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  too  careful  when  it  comes 
to  nuclear  safety  questions.  Too  many 
lives  are  at  stake. 

As  a  result,  I  have  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  safety  review  of  the  re- 
actors at  Savannah  River.  I  also  have 
asked  them  to  include  an  analysis  of 
possible  accidents,  using  new  method- 
ologies developed  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory ComnUsslon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  convinced  at 
this  point  that  Energy  Department 
safety  systems  are  inadequate.  But 
given  the  new  questions  raised  by  the 
Soviet  disaster.  I  want  a  new,  compre- 
hensive, and  expeditious  review  of 
these  reactors.  Anything  less  may 
Jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  systems 
and  the  reliability  of  our  defense  nu- 
clear programs.* 


CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  B08CUW1TZ.  Mr.  President, 
early  Friday  morning  of  last  week  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 120,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution.  The  resolution 
passed  with  a  large  bipartisan  vote. 
We  were  successful  in  producing  that 
budget  in  large  part  due  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  our  colleague  Psn  DoKKir- 

ICI. 

FiTK's  efforts  continue  to  be  tireless 
despite  his  advancing  age.  You  see, 
today  is  Pm's  54th  birthday.  I  am 
hesitant  to  recognize  this  event  be- 
cause I  had  organized  a  campaign  to 
ignore  his  birthday  and  even  had  but- 
tons made  up  to  promote  my  efforts. 

However,  I  wanted  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  April 
edition  of  the  Federal  Managers  Quar- 
ter^. Pre  had  told  me  about  the  con- 
versation with  his  cabbie  that's  men- 
tioned in  the  article.  The  article  de- 
scribes Fir's  analysis  of  the  deficit 


problem  and  his  prescription  to  re- 
solve it,  which  is  largely  reflected  In 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

So.  despite  my  previous  intention.  I 
want  to  commend  my  friend,  and  col- 
league, Pri  DoMSinci  on  his  foresight 
and  leadership  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  birthday. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Managers  Qtiarterly, 

April  1986] 

Iter  or  RiKAMU  Diuvnm  by  Sinatoii 

Pen  DoMBfici  TO  FMA  National  Conviii- 

noH  MoifSAT.  March  8, 1086 

Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  tell  you,  Irv 
reaUy  exaggerated  In  terms  of  any  records  I 
have  as  a  senator.  I  would  tell  you  though  I 
have  one  that's  absolute,  unequivocal,  and 
historic.  On  September  10  of  last  year  when 
all  of  the  colleges  finally  had  their  doors 
open  and  all  the  young  people  from  house- 
holds like  mine  were  well  within  the  halls  of 
the  various  universities,  on  that  particular 
day  I  had  the  record.  I  had  more  children  In 
college  on  that  day  than  any  senator  In  the 
history  of  the  republic— seven. 

Four  days  ago  I  was  leaving  the  Four  Sea- 
sons Hotel  up  here  on  the  fringe,  a  periph- 
ery of  Oeorgetown,  In  a  cab.  I  had  spoken  to 
a  large  group  of  people  and  I  told  them  and 
I  needed  a  cab  because  I  didn't  have  a  ride. 
They  sent  a  little  man  outside  and  he  had 
gotten  a  cab  for  me.  I  noticed  that  he  had 
given  the  man  $5  and  the  rate  was  $8.  so  I 
figured  he  ought  to  be  reasonably  happy. 

He  said,  "I'm  going  to  have  to  make  a  U 
turn  here  because  the  road's  kind  of  blocked 
up."  Well,  I  thought  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
nice  gabber,  gabber  of  a  cabber.  But 
anyhow,  we  got  down  underneath  to  get  on 
Rock  Creek  and  he's  driving  along— he 
doesn't  know  who  I  am— he  says,  "Did  you 
hear  the  chief  last  night?"  (That  was  the 
defense  speech  of  the  president.) 

I  said,  "Oh,  you  mean  the  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

He  said.  "Yes.  I  caU  him  the  chief."  So  he 
drives  along  a  UtUe  bit  and  he  said.  "What 
did  you  think  about  his  speech?" 

I  said,  "Well,  you  know,  I'm  kind  of  pro- 
defense.  I  worry  about  some  other  things, 
but  I  don't  think  It  was  as  effective  as  he 
might  have  thought." 

He  drives  a  little  further  and  he  says— 
now  get  this,  this  Is  the  cabbie— "The  chief 
perplexes  me  sometimes." 

I  said.  "Oh.  perplexes  you  sometimes? 
What  do  you  mean,  cabbie?" 

He  said,  "The  chief  wants  more  defense 
and  I'm  one  of  those  that's  sort  of  worried, 
so  I  think  maybe  he's  half  right.  But  I  don't 
understand  why  the  chief  doesn't  want  to 
raise  some  taxes  to  pay  for  defense." 

I  said.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said.  "Well,  It's  obvious.  The  deficit 
keeps  growing.  The  chief  wants  more  de- 
fense and  yet  he  doesn't  want  to  raise  any 
taxes  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we  could 
tax.  We  don't  want  to  raise  everybody's 
taxes,  but  the  chief  ought  to  pay  (or  a  little 
bit  of  those  defense  Increases  with  some 
new  revenues  and  taxes." 

I  thought  maybe  he  was  a  plant. 

As  you  all  know,  I'm  trying  to  fit  the  num- 
bers together  and  the  cabbie  happens  to  be 
absolutely  right.  But  In  any  event,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  about  so  many  things.  I  made 
only  one  mistake.  I  forgot  to  get  his  name. 
I've  got  somebody  out  looking  for  him  be- 
cause I  think  In  the  next  week  or  so  I'm 
going  to  have  to  go  see  t^-   president,  I'm 


going  to  have  to  give  him  the  bad  news  that 
defcDM  Just  doesn't  fit  with  tay  inersasi  at 
all.  maytM  even  has  to  be  decressed  ubIms 
he's  willing  to  put  some  revenues  on.  I  may 
Just  Instead  of  reading  a  letter  like  the 
president  does  from  a  constituent.  I  was 
hopeful  I  might  bring  the  oabble  along. 

He  was  so  articulate,  and  I  think  be'd  hold 
up.  It  would  Just  be  marvelous.  I'd  start  that 
conversation  very  profoundly  and  then  say, 
"Mr.  President,  I  have  somebody  who  would 
like  to  share  a  few  of  his  thoughts  with 
you,"  and  bring  him  In. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  all,  things  are  awful 
for  you,  I  would  assume,  whether  you're  on 
the  defense  side  or  on  the  domestic  aide. 
Most  of  us  understand  that  the  United 
States  government  for  one  year  oould  easily 
take  a  4.8  percent  reduction  In  domestic  ex- 
penditures, and  most  of  us  imderstand  that 
for  one  year  most  people  oould  easily 
manage  a  4.9  percent  defense  cut.  But  actu- 
ally we  do  everything  the  hard  way  up  here. 
I  mean  five  months  Into  a  year  we  Impose  a 
deficit  reduction  package  of  11.7  billion  dol- 
lars In  outlays,  about  21  or  22  In  program- 
matic cuU,  and  we  do  It  In  such  a  way  that 
there  Is  little  flexibility  for  the  top  manag- 
ers and  little  for  the  program  manageri.  8o 
I'm  sure  Instead  of  a  4M  percent  headache, 
this  kind  of  fiscal  activity  has  created  very 
major  headaches  for  a  lot  of  people  trying 
to  run  the  day-to-day  operation  of  govern- 
ment. 

Nonetheless.  I'm  not  here  to  apologise. 
I'm  here  to  suggest  that  as  long  as  this 
country's  leaders— the  president,  the  speak- 
er and  his  staff  and  others  in  the  UJB. 
Senate— Insist,  number  one,  that  the  deficit 
Is  a  serious  problem;  and,  number  two,  that 
we  ought  to  do  something  significant  about 
It  and  yet  Insist  that  defense  must  go  up,  no 
taxes  can  be  levledl  The  major  entitlement 
programs  cannot  be  touched  and  yet  run 
around  and  say.  "We  can  indeed  In  four  or 
five  years  reduce  the  federal  deficit  to  sero." 
so  long  as  that  continues.  Perhaps  one  way 
to  say  it  is  that  we  deserve  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  because  there's  no  way  to 
address  the  fiscal  policy  problem  of  this 
country  by  taking  three-fifths  of  the  budget 
off  budget  and  then  suggesting  that  reve- 
nues can't  be  touched  under  any  circum- 
stance under  some  premise  that  10,  15,  or  20 
billion  In  revenue  on  an  80  billion  dollar  rev- 
enue base  as  part  of  a  package  to  put  this 
thing  In  shape,  that  something  like  that  will 
cause  havoc  and  be  ruinous  to  the  American 
economy.  Actually,  the  positions  are  abso- 
lutely Inconsistent  with  the  rhetoric.  And 
from  the  standpoint  of  anyone  that  Is  ra- 
tionally looking  at  It,  you  can't  possibly  con- 
clude that  you  can  get  this  Job  done  the  way 
they  are  saying  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Now  frankly,  this  makes  my  life  a  little 
more  palatable,  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings. 
because  I  don't  tiave  to  produce  a  budget. 
The  appropriators  don't  have  to  appropriate 
In  any  orderly  manner.  We  can  wait  this 
year  until  August,  about  two  months  before 
the  U.S.  House  geU  reelected,  one-third  of 
the  Senate  goes  out  to  the  hustings  to  see  if 
they're  wanted  back  here  by  the  populace. 
We  can  wait  until  then.  And  we  can  let 
OMB  and  CBO  take  the  proverbial  snapshot 
of  current  law  at  the  moment  and  they'll 
balance  It  for  us  with  another  across  the 
board.  This  time  It  wUl  be  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  that  amount.  The  very  same  do- 
mestic programs  will  be  hit  over  again  in  an 
arbitrary  and  almost  ridiculous  way.  and  de- 
fense wUl  get  hit-not  4.9  but  maybe  11. 
maybe  12.  Sure  enough,  that  wlU  get  it  to 
144  billion,  the  amount  that  we  have  in 
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mind  under  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUlngB 
for  the  first  instaUment  on  a  five-year  plan. 

Now  my  friends,  the  process  was  bom  of 
frustration.  It  Is  the  creature  of  stalemate. 
It  is  there  because  we  had  absolute  gridloclL 
And  consequently,  it  is  like  a  planned  train 
wreck  walttng  to  occur.  But  I  would  remind 
you  of  one  thing-  For  those  who  are  running 
■round  saying,  "The  mandatory  targets 
under  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  are  bad." 
for  those  who  are  saying,  "If  you  have  to 
get  to  that  deficit,  the  sky's  going  to  fall  in," 
for  those  who  are  saying,  "We  couldn't 
defend  ourselves  right  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  mandatory  targets,  we 
cant  provide  for  environmental  protection 
under  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  mandatory 
targets."  and  a  whole  other  litany  depend- 
ing upon  who's  talldng  about  what  activity 
of  your  government.  I  would  submit  that 
that's  absolutely  crazy. 

A  144  billion  dollar  deficit  in  the  fourth 
year  of  a  recovery  happens  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  deficit  in  history.  The  first  year's 
deficit— 144— the  mandatory  target,  forget 
the  trigger,  forget  the  planned  train  wreck. 
Just  that  size  of  deficit  Is  the  fourth  largest 
in  history.  To  me  what  that  means  is  that 
this  country  and  its  leaders  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  a  way  to  put  together  a  set  of  poli- 
cies, a  set  of  programs,  a  set  of  increases  and 
decreases  within  the  3,500  programs  that 
are  America  today,  within  the  defense  es- 
tablishment, and  yes,  even  on  the  revenue 
side:  but  7e  ought  to  be  able  to  put  that  to- 
gether in  an  orderly  manner  and  achieve  a 
144  billion  dollar  deficit.  Frankly,  anybody 
that  believes  America  cannot  live  on  a  144 
billion  dollar  deficit  in  the  fourth  year  of  a 
recovery  is  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  this  land  must  live  forever  with  deficits 
exceeding  150  billion  dollars,  180  to  180, 
maybe  even  190,  and  that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  fix 
that  and  that  there's  no  way  within  the  best 
leadership  we  can  muster  that  we  can  solve 
that. 

Now  I  will  acknowledge  that  some  very 
strange  ctirrents  come  together  that  are  the 
result  of  many,  many  years  of  government 
activity.  They  fall  on  our  shoulders  in  this 
particular  day  and  time.  The  largest  of 
which  unequivocally  and  absolutely  is  the 
30  year  change  in  American  policy  which 
has  caused  us  to  look  out  at  the  American 
demographics  and  feel  rather  proud  because 
as  of  today  somewhere  between  15  and  12 
percent  of  the  senior  citizens  of  America  are 
now  in  poverty  and  85  to  88  are  no  longer 
poor.  Just  20  years  ago  it  was  the  reverse— 
85  percent  of  the  seniors  of  America  were  in 
poverty  and  15  percent  were  not.  A  gradual 
but  dedicated  American  policy  turned  that 
around.  As  a  consequence,  fully  40  percent 
of  the  American  unified  budget  is  for  senior 
citizens,  and  that  wasn't  the  way  it  was. 

And  then  the  decade  of  the  '70s  saw  a 
shrinking  of  defense  money  for  our  national 
security  to  the  lowest  percentages,  to  the 
lowest  growth  in  the  decade  of  any  decade 
since  the  Second  World  War.  And  it  was 
destined,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  leader 
would  arrive  on  the  scene,  if  not  in  1980,  in 
1984,  but  sooner  or  later— and  in  my  opin- 
ion, preferably  sooner— a  leader  would 
arrive  on  the  scene  that  would  say  you  must 
reverse  that  and  start  to  spend  more  on  de- 
fense just  to  make  sure  that  the  concept  of 
deterrence  works  in  this  very  troubled 
world.  That  came  upon  us  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  we  had  an  18  month  to  two  year 
recession  while  those  plans  are  still  in  frui- 
tion and  materializing. 

As  a  consequence,  you  can't  add  up  leav- 
ing all  senior  citizen  programs  as  you  must. 


and  Qramm-Rudman-Holllngs  solidifies  the 
political  position  of  both  Houses  and  the 
president  to  leave  that  alone.  You  can't 
have  that  and  have  defense  growing  even  at 
1  or  3  percent  real  growth  after  1986  where 
it  actually  went  down  in  real  terms  to  a  neg- 
ative 6  percent.  Tou  can't  have  that  and  all 
the  other  programs  that  we  seem  to  want  in 
our  national  inventory  of  domestic  activities 
and  do  that  without  the  deficit  being  be- 
tween 150  and  190  billion  dollars  unless 
either  programs  give,  defense  gives,  and  rev- 
enue gives.  The  status  quo  is  apparently  an 
American  position  on  social  security  and 
other  programs  for  the  seniors.  They  will 
stay  as  is. 

I  could  tick  off  the  numbers  for  you.  Tou 
all  know  them.  If  you  don't  they're  easy  to 
come  upon.  They  just  don't  fit.  So  I'm  going 
to  try  for  the  next  two  weeks  as  hard  as  I 
can  to  get  12  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  put  together  a  sensible  budget 
that  gets  to  the  144  so  we  don't  have  the 
planned  train  wreck  occurring  in  August 
and  September. 

It  seems  like  it  ought  to  be  a  little  bit 
easier.  It  seems  like  the  pressure  from  back 
home,  the  pressure  from  our  own  conscious 
effort  as  leaders  ought  to  do  it.  But  I'm  not 
sure  that  we're  getting  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise alonsr  the  way,  so  I'm  not  sure  it  can  be 
done. 

It  seems  like  it  ought  to  be  a  little  bit 
easier.  It  seems  like  the  pressure  from  back 
home,  the  pressiu^  from  our  own  conscious 
effort  as  leaders  ought  to  do  it.  But  I'm  not 
sure  that  we're  getting  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise along  the  way,  so  I'm  not  sure  it  can  be 
done. 

Let  me  say  from  your  standpoint  I  under- 
stand that  simultaneous  with  this  kind  of 
problem  and  a  sequester  five  months  into 
the  year  which  should  never  be  done,  fol- 
lowed on  year  after  year  of  inability  to  get 
appropriations  completed  on  time  which  ob- 
viously makes  your  job  as  managers  more 
and  more  difficult,  that  there  are  some 
other  issues  that  bother  you.  Clearly  they 
have  to  do  with  those  people  who  work  for 
you,  those  people  that  you  manage  that 
have  to  see  to  it  that  the  business  of  our 
government  is  accomplished. 

So  coming  in  at  the  same  time  is  a  major 
tax  reform  law.  All  of  a  sudden  we  are  going 
to,  in  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  difficult  and 
fragile,  American  economy,  totally  reform 
the  tax  code.  And  I  understand  your  work- 
ers, men  and  women,  are  worried  about 
changes  in  the  taxation  policy  that  will 
affect  their  retirement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  growing  concern  in  the  D.S. 
Senate  about  whether  we  can  even  do  the 
tax  reform  in  the  way  that's  been  suggested. 
But  there  also  is  a  growing  notion  that  we 
ought  to  leave  the  pensions  alone,  make 
sure  that  people  are  excited  about  saving 
rather  than  the  reverse  because  the  two 
things  wrong,  with  tax  reform  today  as  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  House  is,  one,  instead  of 
promoting  saving  capital,  it  demotes  it;  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  expenditure  of  cap- 
ital by  American  business,  it  takes  a  whole 
spectrum  of  American  business  off  the  table 
and  says.  "We  don't  care  whether  you  invest 
because  we're  going  to  give  you  no  incentive 
to  invest  capital  in  productive  things."  So  I 
think  we're  in  for  some  tough  sledding! 

There  are  a  number  of  other  issues,  and  I 
know  they  concern  you— the  Issues  of  con- 
tracting out.  the  issues  of  new  people 
coming  on  who  are  joining  the  woik  force  in 
terms  of  their  pension  and  the  continuity  of 
their  services,  and  I  guess  in  an  overall  way, 
the  concern  of  the  retired  civilian  force  with 


reference  to  their  penaiona.  One  reaaon  that 
I  think  It's  imperative  that  we  get  a  plannad 
budget  la  because  we  oui^t  not  be  fieealug 
the  coat  of  living  for  the  retired  drlUana 
and  military  year  after  year.  Thla  year  they 
got  it  in  the  first  up  front  trial  run  iequca^ 
ter  absent  the  budget  that  takes  the  place 
of  the  mandated  sequester.  It  happened  for 
five  successive  years  In  a  row.  We  can't  let 
that  happen.  We  won't  let  that  happen.  But 
nonetheless,  a  budget  that  succeeds  would 
take  the  place  of  that  and  that  wouldn't 
happen. 

So  we  could  go  on  with  more  and  more  of 
those  issues,  but  I  think  ultimately  it  should 
be  on  all  of  your  minds  that  government  Is 
not  going  to  get  bigger.  It  obvloualy  is  going 
to  get  smaller,  it's  going  to  get  more  produc- 
tive, and  it's  going  to  be  more  difficult.  But 
you  do  have  somebody— not  that  you  need 
me  or  that  I  need  you— but  you  do  have 
somebody  who  is  genuinely  concerned.  I 
think  we  may  be  able  to  work  it  out  where  It 
is  done  in  the  most  orderly  and  reidlstlc 
manner  consistent  with  decent  management 
which  all  of  you  strive  for  and  work  hard 
for  and  do  an  excellent  Job  at  performing 
for  your  country. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It's  good  to  be  with 
you.* 


STRIKINO  AT  TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Ur.  President, 
in  these  weeks  after  the  UJS.  airstrlke 
against  the  Libyan  headquarters  of 
state-sponsored  international  terror- 
ism, it  is  fitting  to  take  a  moment  and 
reflect  on  what  this  action  means  in 
the  larger  context  of  America's  wlU- 
ingness  to  use  force  abroad  in  defense 
of  freedom.  This  action  also  has  sig- 
nificance for  observers  of  the  Middle 
East  generally;  the  United  States  has 
indicated  a  preparedness  to  intervene 
in  the  region  where  our  national  inter- 
ests and  commitments  are  clearly  at 
stake.  For  supporters  of  Israel,  this 
action  was  especially  significant. 

One  of  America's  foremost  observers 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  National 
Jewish  Coalition,  makes  these  and 
other  points  in  a  recent  statement  on 
the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.  air  raid  in 
Libya.  In  a  superbly  written  and  clear- 
ly reasoned  article,  the  Coalition  ob- 
serves that  President  Reagan's  elec- 
tion marked  the  end  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  paralysis:  we  have  finally 
learned  what  Israel  has  long  known— 
namely,  that  appeasement  and  weak- 
ness only  encourage  the  cowardly  ad- 
versary that  is  terorrism. 

They  say  in  adversity  you  learn  who 
your  friends  really  are,  and  this  is  true 
for  nations  no  less  than  for  individ- 
uals. The  prompt  and  unequivocal  sup- 
port shown  by  Israel  for  the  U.S. 
action  was  particularly  gratif  jing  con- 
sidering the  appalling  lack  of  public 
support  shown  by  some  of  our  NATO 
allies.  We  have  seen  once  again  the 
great  value  of  our  special  relationship 
that  has  made  Israel  our  strongest  ally 
and  surest  friend  in  the  Middle  East. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  to 


this  Important  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Coalition,  and.  ask  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
The  material  follows: 

Stukoio  a  Blow  roi  XJJB.  Powot 
(Statement  of  the  National  Jewish 
CoallUon) 
After  the  defeat  of  Hitler's  forcei  In  the 
battle  of  Kl  Alemeln,  British  prime  minister, 
Winston  8.  Churchill,  reflected  on  the  im- 
plications of  the  allied  victory.  "This  is  not 
the  end,"  he  said  of  the  war  against  Nazi 
Germany,  "it  is  not  even  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  But  It  is.  perhaps,  the  end  of  the 
beginning." 

President  Reagan's  election  in  1980 
marked  "the  end  of  the  beginning"  of  the 
debilitating  effects  of  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome, the  paralysis  that  overcame  U.8.  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  after  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  American  people  had  elected  in 
President  Reagan  a  man  whom  they  be- 
lieved would  restore  American  pride,  Ameri- 
can strength  and  the  primacy  of  America 
among  the  world's  democracies. 

But  Ronald  Reagan's  election  did  not 
bring  with  it  the  reckless  use  of  military 
force  anticipated  by  his  opponents  on  the 
left  For  five  years,  his  administration  went 
to  great  lengths  to  avoid  using  force  when 
UJ8.  Interests  could  be  protected  by  other 
means.  'The  President  tried  numerous  peace- 
ful means  to  combat  the  increasingly  fre- 
quent terrorist  attacks  against  American 
citizens,  fearing  perhaps  that  military 
action  might  provoke  a  public  outcry  that 
would  undermine  his  support  in  the  nation. 

But  these  approaches  repeatedly  failed  to 
bear  fruit,  as  our  allies  refused  to  Join  the 
effort  to  curtail  the  growing  scourge  of 
state-sponsored  terror.  As  Colonel  Qadhafi 
continued  to  call  America's  bluff  over  the 
President's  threats  of  a  military  response, 
and  continued  to  direct  terrorist  attacks 
against  Americans.  Mr.  Reagan  recognized 
that  the  United  States  had  to  respond,  and 
had  to  respond  with  force. 

For  years,  the  fear  of  public  opposition  re- 
strained the  use  of  military  force  even  in 
the  most  testing  of  circumstances.  When  at- 
tacked, the  Marines  withdrew  from  Leba- 
non; when  the  TWA  847  and  the  Achille 
Lauro  were  hijacked,  America's  response 
was  limited.  By  ordering  a  carefully-planned 
and  executed  strike  against  terrorist  train- 
ing and  support  facilities  in  Libya,  President 
Reagan  has  helped  change  the  perception 
of  America  from  that  of  a  power  whose 
hands  are  tied  to  that  of  one  willing  and 
able  to  use  force  when  provoked. 

However,  President  Reagan's  measured 
and  sklllftil  use  of  force  against  Libya  did 
more  than  show  that  the  U.S.  government  is 
willing  to  exercise  power.  It  also  demon- 
strated that  the  American  people  will 
strongly  support  military  action  when  their 
patience  has  been  exhausted  and  alterna- 
tives yield  no  result. 

Opinion  polls  taken  since  the  strike  show 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—79  percent— approve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  76  percent  approve  of  the 
President's  handling  of  foreign  policy  over- 
aU,  while  on  Capitol  Hill,  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  hurried  to  support  the  strike. 
Such  popular  baddng  serves  further  to  rein- 
force the  perception  that  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  are  a  credible  tool  of  American  for- 
eign policy  that  can  and  will  be  used  when 
neceanry. 

The  air  strike  may  not  bring  an  Immediate 
end  to  Qadhafl's  sponsorship  of  terrorism. 
But   by   acting   when   talk^   no   longer 


proved  a  reasonable  alternative,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  put  Qadhafi  and  his 
allies  in  Damaacus,  Teheran  and  even  in 
Moacow,  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  defend  henelf  when  attacked. 

The  Kremlin  has  recognised  the  implica- 
tions of  the  American  action.  Unwilling  to 
risk  a  confrontation  with  a  U.8.  administra- 
tion committed  to  the  defense  of  Iti  citisena, 
the  Soviet  Union  withdrew  lU  ships  from 
Libyan  ports,  and  allowed  the  American 
strike  to  proceed  unhindered  by  Soviet 
forces.  In  the  face  of  American  determina- 
tion to  fight  the  terrorism  that  the  Kremlin 
had  encouraged,  the  Soviet  Union  pulled 
back.  The  price  of  confrontation  was  simply 
too  high. 

It  Is  instructive  that  Israel,  the  nation 
with  the  greatest  experience  in  combatting 
terrorism,  was  among  the  few  U.6.  allies  to 
give  unequivocal  support  the  President.  The 
Israelis  recognize  that  appeasement  and 
weakness  serve  only  to  embolden  one's  ad- 
versary. 

Despite  the  reticence  of  most  of  or  other 
allies,  the  strike  against  a  declared  enemy  of 
"America.  Oreat  Britain  and  NATO,"  will 
engender  the  recognition  by  friend  and  foe 
alike,  that  America  will  not  engage  in  ap- 
peasement, but  can  and  will  use  her  power 
in  defense  of  freedom.  This  recognition  will 
be  particularly  reassuring  to  friends  of 
Israel.  The  demonstration  of  American  wlU- 
ingness  to  use  force  in  the  Middle  East  will 
send  a  strong  message  to  any  adversary  of 
Israel,  that  the  Israeli  people  can  look  for, 
and  receive,  U.S.  support  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  In  the  region. 

America  has  now  reached,  if  not  the  end 
of  the  post- Vietnam  era  of  paralysis,  then  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Monday, 
April  14th.  1986.  will  be  remembered  as  a 
glad  day  for  democracy.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHNICS  UNDER  RULE  35, 
PARAGRAPH  4.  PERMITTING 
ACCEPTANCE  OP  A  GIFT  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  PROM 
A  FOREIGN  ORGANIZA'nON 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Cohgrissional 
RxcoRO  notices  of  Senate  employees 
who  participate  in  programs,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
coimtry  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Bffs.  Mary  Eccles,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  John  D.  Rocki- 
rxLLER  IV.  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tam- 
kang  University,  from  March  29  to 
April  5, 1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Eccles  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Tamkang  University,  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.9 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRE- 
8EMTATIVE  IMWITT  8.  ^TDE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
DeWitt  8.  Hyde,  a  friend  of  many 
years  and  a  former  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  IMS, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  he  served  three  con- 
secutive terms.  During  his  congres- 
sional years  we  became  close  friends 
and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  ex- 
ample. 

DeWitt  Hyde  died  on  April  26.  1986. 
at  the  age  of  77.  In  addition  to  his 
service  in  the  Congress,  he  also  served 
as  a  judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  later  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

BCrs.  Mathlas  and  I  Join  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hyde. 

I  ask  that  the  obituary  of  DeWitt 
Hyde,  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  April  80,  1986.  be  Inserted 
in  the  RicoKO. 

The  obituary  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poat,  Apr.  M,  19861 

DsWxTT  S.  Htss,  77,  Dns:  Foaim  Jomi. 
Lawmakb 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

DeWitt  S.  Hyde.  77,  who  served  M  year* 
as  a  municipal  court  Judge  in  Washington, 
six  years  as  a  Republican  congresaBsn  from 
Montgomery  County  and  Westem  Maryland 
and  six  years  in  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly, died  of  pneumonia  April  35  at  Sub- 
urban HospitaL 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  mld-19S0B,  Judge  Hyde  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
WaaUngton  Metropolitan  Problems.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  setting  up 
extensive  studies  of  transit,  traffic  and 
bridges  and  public  financing  problems  In 
the  area.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
that  created  a  Washington  area  transit  reg- 
ulatory commission,  a  step  toward  today's 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

A  resident  of  Bethesda.  Judge  Hyde  was 
appointed  to  a  10-year  term  on  the  old  D.C. 
Court  of  General  Sessions  by  President  Ei- 
senhower in  1959,  less  than  a  year  after  he 
was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  a  fourth  tenn  in 
the  House.  He  was  named  to  a  second  10- 
year  term  by  President  Nbcon  in  1969,  and 
he  retired  in  1979  from  what  by  then  had 
become  the  D.C.  Superior  Court 

During  his  tenure  on  the  bench  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  operation  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  in  Washington.  His  repuUtlon 
in  the  legal  community  was  that  of  a  re- 
served, hard-working  and  diligent  Jurist  who 
rarely  became  involved  In  controversy. 

A  native  Washlngtonlan.  Judge  Hyde  was 
a  graduate  of  the  old  Central  High  School 
and  attended  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty and  iU  law  school.  From  19SS  to  1937  he 
was  a  legal  correspondence  clerk  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  then  opened  a 
private  law  practice. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic during  World  War  II  and  for  a  year  was 
the  only  officer  in  charge  of  35  men  sta- 
tioned on  the  tiny  Island  of  Amadee,  about 
the  slae  of  a  city  block,  off  the  coast  of  New 
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Caledonia.  Their  awdgnment  waa  to  watch 
for  enemy  submarines. 

"All  I  had  to  do  was  sit  and  watch  instru- 
ments and  see  that  the  men  sat  and 
watched  instruments."  Judge  Hyde  recalled. 
"It  was  terrifically  boring." 

But  it  was  also  during  that  period  that 
Judge  Hyde  decided  that  a  political  career 
was  one  of  the  more  worthwhile  things  a 
person  could  do.  In  Montgomery  County 
after  the  war,  he  was  part  of  a  wave  of  vet- 
erans and  new  suburban  dwellers  ready  to 
challenge  the  Democratic  establishment.  In 
1M6  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
and  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Four  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  In  1953  he  won  the  first  of  his  three 
terms  in  Congress. 

At  the  time  his  congressional  district  in- 
cluded most  of  Western  Maryland,  and 
Judge  Hyde  was  the  first  resident  of  Mont- 
gomery County  to  be  elected  to  Congress  in 
53  years. 

While  Judge  Hyde  supported  Eisenhow- 
er's general  policies  and  programs  in  Con- 
gress, a  large  portion  of  his  activity  was  re- 
lated to  local  issues  and  problems.  His  com- 
mittee also  was  among  the  first  to  call  for 
an  extensive  study  of  pollution  in  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  the  Judge  supported  in- 
creased federal  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Judge  Hyde  was  a  founder  of  Christ  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Bethesda.  He  was  a 
former  chairman  of  Christ  Child  Church 
Center  school  for  retarded  children  in  Be- 
thesda and  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
Country  Club,  the  Capitol  Hill  Club,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Bethesda 
Lions  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  50  years.  Mil- 
dred Hyde  of  Bethesda. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 


lUimL  li:30  A.M. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  11:30 
aan.  on  Thursday,  May  8, 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KHXMmnOH  or  CBtTAIR  mtATORS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Senators  Hawkins, 
Crahston,  Pressler,  Ford,  Sasser, 
PROxmRE,  and  Murkowski. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUmiK  MOIUnNG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  special  orders  just  iden- 
tified. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RSSUIIE  CONSIDEBATIOR  OP  S.  1933 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  1923.  the  bankruptcy 
judges  bill. 

Votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  on  Thursday,  May  8. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11:30  A.M. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  May 
8. 1986,  at  11:30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:27  p.m.  recessed  until 
Thursday,  May  8, 1986,  at  11:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  7, 1986: 


M.D.B.  Carlisle,  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
vice  Russell  A.  Rourke,  resigned. 

DKPABTMIirr  OP  Ehkrot 

A.  David  Roasin.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Eteergy  (Nuclear 
Energy),  vice  Shelby  Templeton  Brewer,  re- 
signed. 

National  Advisort  Coukcil  or  Wombi's 
ed0catiohal  programs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  terms 
expiring  May  8,  1989: 

Marge  Bodwell,  of  New  Mexico,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Naomi  Brummond.  of  Nebraska,  vice  Mary 
Jo  Amdt. 

mil  K.  EtoUinger  Hausenfluck.  of  Virgin- 
ia, reappointment. 

Marcilyn  D.  Leier,  of  Minnesota,  reap- 
pointment. 

Virginia  Gillham  Tinsley,  of  Arizona,  re- 
appointment. 

National  Arckivss  and  Records 

ADMimSTRATIOH 

John  Agresto,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  new  po- 
sition. 

Corporation  por  Pdbuc  Broadcasting 
R.  Kenneth  Towery,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1991,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Farm  Crkdit  Administration 
Marvin   Duncan,   of   Missouri,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Alan  D.  Breed. 

John  W.  Kime. 

Robert  L.  Johanson. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  with  11 
Of  my  congressional  colleagues,  I  participated 
In  a  National  Conference  on  Cornpetitiveness 
cosponsored  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition,  the  Business-Higher  Edu- 
cation Forum,  and  the  Congressional  Clearing- 
house on  the  Future.  This  conference  demon- 
strated dearly  ttie  level  of  concern  the  lead- 
ers of  our  business  and  higher  education  sec- 
tors fiave  about  declining  U.S.  economic  com- 
petitiveness, and  their  determination  to  work 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  do  something 
about  it. 

As  cochair  of  the  coalitton  with  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  New  York,  Frank 
HORTON.  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  process  that  was  followed  leading  up  to 
this  conference— a  process  that  bridged  the 
political  and  ideological  differences  that  other- 
wise might  separate  the  participants.  The  con- 
ference focused  on  those  measures  on  which 
consensus  could  be  reached— measures  that 
would  enhance  our  competitive  posture  in 
concrete,  effective  ways.  Frank  Horton  and 
I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  pursue  the  agenda 
established  at  the  conference,  and  that  the 
coalition  should  continue  in  the  leadership  role 
it  already  has  established  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
the  comments  Frank  Horton  and  I  offered 
to  open  the  conference.  These  comments 
better  explain  the  background  of  the  process 
and  identify  the  congresskjnal  participants. 
Representative  Horton's  comments  also  es- 
tablish a  clear  context  for  importance  of  a  co- 
operative effort  to  attack  our  competitiveness 
problem. 

Opening  Remarks,  Representative  Frank 
Horton,  National  Conperence  on  Com- 
petitiveness, April  18, 1986 
I  want  to  thank   the  memlwrs  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition, 
the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum,  and 
the   Congressional    Clearinghouse    on    the 
Future  for  covening  this  National  Confer- 
ence on  Competitiveness. 

Since  1962,  when  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress,  we  have  seen  dramatic  changes  In 
the  American  economy— changes  that  have 
posed  enormous  challenges  for  our  political 
system.  Govenunent  policies  in  relation  to 
those  changes  have  not  kept  pace.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  has  dealt 
well  with  the  "Internationalization"  of  the 
economy,  or  Its  harmful  effects  on  various 
regions  of  the  country.  Only  recently  did  we 
realize  that  much  of  American  industry  had 
ceased  to  l>e  competitive;  that  the  Jobs  and 
markets  we  had  lost  might  never  be  re- 
gained; and  that  the  future  would  bring 
much  of  the  same. 


Our  domestic  economy  Increasingly  is 
being  influenced  by  decisions  made  else- 
where around  the  world.  Beginning  with  the 
1973  OPEC  oil  embargo,  we  learned  the 
hard  way  Just  how  closely  our  domestic 
economy  and  foreign  policy  were  inter- 
twined. Now.  we  are  much  more  aware  that 
what  we  usually  think  of  as  domestic  eco- 
nomic decisions— on  Interest  rates,  taxes, 
and  the  deficit— reverberate  around  the 
globe.  They  shape  the  economies  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  our  ability  to  achieve 
international  objectives. 

We  in  Congress  are  engaged  in  much 
debate  over  issues  relating  to  those  points  at 
which  the  domestic  and  International  econo- 
mies i^  tersect.  The  price  of  oil,  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  trade  policy,  the  health  of  the 
banking  system,  the  farm  crisis— these  are 
Issues  that  go  beyond  our  lx>rders. 

Those  debates  have  been  characterized  by 
deep  ideological  and  political  differences. 
That  is  why  our  efforts  here  this  weekend 
are  so  important.  This  Joint  project  has  In- 
volved Republicans -and  Democrats,  moder- 
ates, llt>erals,  and  "*  conservatives.  We  are 
joined  in  a  consensus-building  process  with 
leaders  of  major  corporations  aiid  academic 
institutions.  By  focusing  on  those  areas 
where  we  can  reach  agreement  and  take 
action,  we  will  t>e  bridging  gaps  that  have 
separated  us.  And  we  will  be  doing  it  in  the 
national  interest. 

If  this  process  works— and  the  Coalition  is 
committed  to  making  It  work— it  will  be  a 
significant  step  toward  a  l)etter  integration 
of  our  domestic  and  foreign  economies. 

Representative  Howard  Wolpb.  Opinino 

Comments.  National  Conperence  on  Com- 

prrrrrvKNESs,  April  18. 1986 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Competitiveness.  First 
let  me  thank  the  members  of  the  Joint 
steering  committee  who  have  guided  this 
process  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Ruben 
Mettler  of  TRW  and  Bob  Edgar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  co-chaired  the  effort  to  bring  the 
groups  together  to  work  on  common  con- 
cerns. Participants  from  the  Forum  includ- 
ed Doug  Danforth  of  Westinghouse,  Bob 
Rosenzweig  of  the  American  Association  of 
Universities,  Frank  Rhodes  of  Cornell,  and 
David  Saxon  of  MIT;  members  of  Congress 
who  participated  included  Claudine  Schnei- 
der of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition  and  Buddy 
MacKay  of  Florida,  a  leader  of  the  Sunbelt 
Council  and  the  Congressional  Clearing- 
house on  the  Future.  Their  combined  vision 
and  practicality  produced  this  extraordi- 
luu-y  collaborative  process. 

Of  course,  we  owe  a  lot  to  Father  Ted  Hes- 
burgh  of  Notre  Dame,  who  chaired  the 
Forum  during  the  first  year  of  this  effort 
and  gave  it  a  strong  push;  and  to  Ed  Donley 
of  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  the  current 
chair,  who  has  participated  extensively. 

This  really  Is  a  special  occasion.  We  have 
with  us  this  weekend  leaders  of  most  of  the 
national  organizations  Involved  in  the  effort 
to  enhance  our  nation's  competitiveness: 
the  foremost  higher  education  associa- 
tions—the American  CouncU  on  Education 


and  the  American  Aaodattoo  of  Vnknni- 
ties— and  the  t<v  busineH  groupc— the  Busl- 
neas  Roundtable.  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  National  Amodatlon  of  Man- 
ufacturers. In  fact.  Ed  Donley  this  year  Is 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  as  well  as 
chair  of  the  Forum,  which  gives  htm  an- 
other pulpit  from  which  to  preach  the  com- 
petitiveness gospel. 

And  from  the  Congren.  in  addition  to 
CUudlne  Schneider  and  Buddy  MacKay.  we 
have  Representative  Frank  Horton.  a  3S- 
year  veteran  of  the  House,  my  oo-cbatr  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Congreaaional  Coali- 
tion, and  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee; 
Senator  Jeff  Bingaman.  who  chain  the 
Senate  Democratic  Working  Group  on  Eco- 
nomic Competitiveneaa; 

Representative  Don  Bonker,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcranmittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  of  the 
House  Export  Task  Force,  and  of  the  House 
Democratic  Trade  Task  Force; 

Representative  Don  Rltter.  co-chair  of  the 
Republican  Taak  Force  on  High  Technology 
Initiatives; 

Representative  Stan  Lundine,  who  chairs 
the  House  Taak  Force  on  Industrial  Innova- 
tion and  Productivity  and  the  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  International  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance; 

RepreaenUtive  Sandy  Levin,  who  chairs 
the  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Employment 
andTraininr. 

And  Representatives  Nancy  Johnson,  Ron 
Packard,  and  Pat  Schroeder,  who  have  been 
pursuing  these  same  concerns  through 
major  committees  like  Public  Works,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  Armed  Services. 

To  make  sure  that  these  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  participated  In  the  process 
leading  up  to  this  conference  but  could  not 
be  here  this  weekend  are  kept  In  the  loop,  I 
would  like  to  Invite  the  leasers  of  the  higher 
education  and  business  organizations  to  a 
breakfast  the  Coalition  will  host  when  the 
report  from  this  conference  is  published. 
That  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
give  our  effort  an  added  push. 

At  this  point  let  me  thank  the  staffs  of 
the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition, 
and  the  Congressional  Clearinghouse  on  the 
Future  for  the  hard  work  they  have  put  in 
organizing  this  event  for  us. 

All  three  of  these  organizations  are 
unique  In  their  own  way.  But  even  more 
unique  is  the  notion  that  chief  executives  of 
our  leading  corporations,  heads  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  members  of  Congress 
from  both  parties  could  recognize  their 
common  interest  in  the  nation's  competitive 
posture  and  organize  a  process,  not  simply 
to  generate  another  report,  but  to  devise  an 
action  agenda  to  wtilch  they  would  commit 
themselves.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  peace- 
time precedent  for  such  an  effort. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
been  active  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition  know  how  important  a 
cooperative  approach  is  in  addressing  diffi- 
cult economic  problems.  For  the  past  ten 
years  our  region— which  includes  all  the 
other  Northern  industrial  states— has  been 
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going  through  a  dnmmtlc  economic  shift 
Increasingly,  membera  of  the  Coalition  have 
realised  that  we  must  respond  to  the  global 
forces  that  are  causing  economic  distress 
and  dislocatUm— but  we  must  do  so  in  very 
specific  terms.  This  requires  flexible  federal 
policies  that  are  targeted  to  those  places 
and  people  who  need  the  most  help  adjust- 
ing to  economic  change.  By  following  this 
guideline,  the  Coalition  has  carved  out  an 
important  role  on  issues  like  economic  de- 
velopment, energy,  tax  and  budget  policy, 
and  onployment  and  braining. 

This  is  one  reason  collaboration  between 
members  of  Congress  and  leaders  of  corpo- 
rations and  academic  institutions  on  the 
issue  of  competitiveness  is  so  valuable:  Tour 
insights  and  priorities  can  help  us  make 
better  policy.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
we  can  help  the  private  and  education  sec- 
tors identify  those  actions  they  can  and 
should  take  on  their  own. 

A  year  ago  January,  almost  30  members  of 
Congress— from  aU  regions  and  both  par- 
ties—attended the  initial  joint  meeting  with 
the  Forum  is  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  There  we 
held  an  initial  set  of  discussions  to  identify 
those  areas  related  to  U.S.  economic  com- 
petitiveness where  our  Interests  joined.  The 
subsequent  meetings  we  held  in  Cambridge, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Palo  Alto  helped  further 
narrow  the  focus  of  our  concerns.  Each  of 
these  drew  excellent  representation  from 
the  business  and  higher  education  commu- 
nities and  from  members  of  Congress. 

Even  before  formal  adoption  of  any  of  the 
recommendations  developed  at  the  regional 
meetings,  this  relationship  has  paid  off  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Since  our  meeting  in 
Scottsdale,  two  delegations  of  Coalition 
members  have  visited  Japan  for  discussions 
on  trade  and  other  issues  related  to  com- 
petitiveness. On  one  of  those  trips  they 
were  joined  by  Prank  Rhodes  and  David 
Saxon.  Both  delegations  received  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  logistical  support  from 
TRWs  offices  in  Washington  and  Tokyo. 

Besides  the  knowledge  they  gained,  mem- 
bers identified  specific  areas  on  which  to 
work.  For  example.  Sandy  Levin  and  Marcy 
Kaptur  have  led  a  drive  to  open  the  Japa- 
nese market  to  American  auto  parts.  In  fact. 
Marcy  became  famous  in  Japan  as  the 
woman  who  carried  a  sparkplug— an  Ameri- 
can-made sparkplug— with  her  wherever  she 
wmt. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts.  Japanese  com- 
panies decided  to  participate  in  an  auto  fair 
held  in  Chicago  shortly  after  their  trip. 
Sandy  and  Marcy  also  hosted  a  conference 
on  trading  with  Japan  for  automotive  prod- 
uct manufacturers  that  was  attended  by  ex- 
ecutives from  almost  100  American  compa- 
nies. Every  major  Japanese  auto  firm  sent 
r^resentatlves  to  the  conference,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Coalition  and  carried 
out  with  financial  support  and  a  great  deal 
with  staff  assistance  from  TRW. 

On  top  of  all  that,  we  learned  last  week 
that— at  least  partly  at  the  Coalition's 
urging— auto  parts  almost  certainly  will  be 
included  in  the  next  round  of  MOSS  talks 
between  the  D^S.  and  Japan. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  with  this 
record  of  action  and  success,  we  come  to  this 
conference  in  a  very  optimistic  frame  of 
mind.  We  believe  the  recommendations  we 
make  here  will  be  enacted— that  they  will 
increase  the  competitiveness  of  American 
industry  and  enhance  the  contribution  of 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

Of  course,  that  will  require  continued 
effort  frtKn  all  of  us.  But  the  excellent  work 
we've  done  over  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
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laid  the  necessary  foundation.  Now  we  just 
need  to  build  on  it. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call 
Members'  attention  to  an  excellent  article  re- 
garding my  good  friend  Norm  Augustine  which 
appeared  In  the  April  27  New  York  Times. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know,  l^orm  is 
not  only  one  of  ttiis  country's  top  executives, 
he  is  also  one  of  Its  masters  of  aphorisms  and 
trenchant  guidelines  for  business— and  life  in 
gerwral.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  de- 
scribe ttie  man  who  gave  us  \he  law  of  propa- 
gation of  misery:  "If  a  sufficient  number  of 
management  layers  are  superimposed  on  top 
of  each  other.  It  can  be  assured  that  disaster 
is  not  left  to  chance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  tniths  are 
self-evident,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
fielpful  to  be  reminded  of  these  "truths"  every 
once  in  a  while.  Norm  Augustine  provides  us 
that  service  with  his  witty  and  Incisive  apho- 
risms and  laws.  I  commend  his  writings  to  our 
colleagues  and  ask  that  the  Sunday  Times  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

TucHiifG  Marietta  the  Law  or  Divehsitt 
(By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash) 

WASHiHGTOif.— In  the  1960's.  as  a  rising 
middlelevel  manager  in  the  aerospace  busi- 
ness. Norman  R.  Augustine  felt  like  a  frus- 
trated prophet  of  doom.  Everywhere  he  saw 
projects  taking  pratfalls,  efficiency  being 
destroyed  by  too  many  authors,  too  many 
Government  regulations,  and  too  many 
managers  demanding  too  many  meetings 
and  too  much  paperwork. 

"I'd  make  speeches  and  write  articles 
alMut  the  evils  of  bureaucracy."  Mr.  Augus- 
tine recalls.  "Everyone  would  nod  yes.  and 
promptly  forget  what  I  said." 

Then.  Mr.  Augustine  discovered  the  power 
of  exaggerated  truth.  Sitting  down  one 
night  and  projecting  cost  trends  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  military  aircraft,  he  con- 
cluded that  "by  the  year  2054  the  entire  de- 
fense budget  would  buy  only  a  single  plane." 
A  little  hyperbolic,  he  admits— but  when  he 
used  it  in  his  next  speech,  people  got  the 
point. 

After  that,  he  sprinkled  his  speeches  with 
aphorisms.  "The  optimum  committee  has 
no  members."  he  would  tell  his  audiences. 
"The  more  one  produces,  the  less  one  gets." 
"The  last  10  percent  of  performance  gener- 
ates one-third  of  the  cost  and  two-thirds  of 
the  problems."  "It  cost  a  lot  to  build  bad 
products." 

Augustine's  Uiws  were  bom.  In  1983.  a 
collection  of  them  was  published  by  a  spe- 
cialty publishing  house.  The  volume  became 
a  best  seller  at  the  Pentagon  bookstore. 
This  year  an  expanded  version  of  Augus- 
tine's Laws  was  published  by  Viking  Pen- 
guin Inc.  for  the  mass  market. 

Now,  as  the  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation 
and  the  likely  successor  to  chairman 
Thomas  G.  Pownall.  the  SO-year-old  Mr.  Au- 
gustine will  have  ample  opportunity  to  put 
his  principles  into  action.  The  former  engi- 
neer, who  assiuned  Marietta's  presidency  on 
April  1,  says  that  he  will  fight  excessive 
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maoagemoit— not  a  surpriaiiic  plan  for  the 
creator  of  the  L«w  of  Propagattoo  of 
Misery:  "If  a  sufficient  number  of  manage- 
ment layers  are  superimpaaed  on  top  of 
each  other,  it  can  be  aaured  that  dlaaater  is 
not  left  to  chance." 

Through  tU  aawdatlon  with  the  nation's 
space  program.  MaiteCU  has  Indeed  bad  two 
brushes  with  dlaaster  this  year.  Though  the 
company  enjoys  considerable  prestige  aa  a 
military  contractor,  and  is  at  the  forefront 
of  many  of  the  Government's  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  programa,  the  recent  Chal- 
lenger and  Titan  mishaps  have  at  least  tem- 
porarily shaken  the  company  and  affected 
its  earnings  potentiaL 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  space  shutUe  dis- 
aster in  January,  management  breathed  a 
sigh  of  reUef  since  the  shuttle's  external 
fuel  tank,  built  by  Marietta,  was  apparently 
not  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  However,  to 
the  extent  that  the  tragedy  delays  the  next 
launching,  it  means  fewer  tanks  will  tw 
made  for  NASA.  Analysts  say  the  external 
fuel  tank  accounts  for  almost  10  percent  of 
the  company's  $4.4  billion  in  revenues  per 
year,  and  an  even  larger  chimk  of  its  profits. 

"That  business  is  not  going  to  go  away  en- 
tirely, but  it  is  going  to  be  slowed,"  said 
Wolfgang  Demisch,  an  analyst  with  the 
First  Boston  Corporation  in  New  York. 

Of  greater  concern,  perhaps,  was  the  ex- 
plosion nine  days  ago  of  a  Marietta-built 
Titan  rocket  at  the  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  in  California.  It  was  the  second  consec- 
utive launching  in  which  the  $150  million 
Titan  exploded  right  after  takeoff.  "The 
trouble."  said  Mr.  E>emisch.  "is  now  you 
have  to  go  back  through  the  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  finding  out  what  went  wrong  liefore 
you  launch  again." 

Mr.  Augustine  says  the  shuttle  and  the 
Titan  launching  are  off-limits  for  comment 
because  Iwth  incidents  are  under  investiga- 
tion by  NASA,  and  any  public  statement 
might  undermine  the  space  agency's  efforts. 

Analysts  are  less  reluctant  to  speak  out. 
and  some  defend  the  company  as  a  victim  ot 
bad  luck.  Paul  Nisbet,  an  analyst  for  Pni- 
dential-Bache  Securities  Inc.,  said.  "There 
have  been  134  Titan  launches,  with  98  per- 
cent reliability.  I  don't  see  that  they  could 
consider  anything  fundamentaUy  wrong 
with  the  design."  Mr.  Nisbet  says  that  the 
Government  has  not  ruled  out  sabotage  in 
both  incidents. 

On  top  of  the  two  laimching  niii»h»p»  ex- 
perts in  the  aerospace  industry  say  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  currently  investi- 
gating bribery  allegations  against  Marietta 
by  sulx»ntractors.  But  Mr.  Nisl>et  again  de- 
fends the  company.  "As  many  as  several 
dozen  such  investigations  are  going  on  at 
any  one  time,"  he  said.  "Usually  the  prob- 
lems involve  one  crook,  not  the  whole  com- 
pany." 

Clearly,  the  Government  is  not  turning  its 
back  on  either  Marietta  or  the  Titan.  The 
company  has  been  granted  a  $2.5  billion 
contract  to  build  10  high-powered  versions 
of  the  Titan  to  launch  10,000-pound  satel- 
lites and  »  $600  million  contract  for  scaled- 
down  versions  of  the  Titan  to  launch  pay- 
loads  of  $4,200  pounds. 

Few  analysts  expect  the  current  problems 
to  have  a  huge  long-run  effect  on  the  com- 
pany. But  Marietta  is  going  through  an- 
other form  of  transition  that  promises  to 
have  far  more  impact  on  the  company  in 
the  years  down  the  road.  The  giant  manu- 
facturer of  missiles,  rockets  and  guidance 
systems  is  branching  heavily  into  the  design 
of  computer  systems  and  the  art  of  tying  to- 
gether highly  complex  operations  through 
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computer  software— element!  that  wOl  be 
Increaaingly  critical  in  weaponry. 

While  companies  like  Boeing  will  remain 
major  competitora.  as  we  move  into  infor- 
mation aystema,  more  and  more  we  will  be 
taking  on  the  LBJI-'s  the  A.TAT.'s  EJ)&'s 
nd  Honeywdl'B,"  Mr.  Auguitine  said.  The 
thought  seems  not  to  daunt  Mr.  Augustine 
at  aU.  "We  may  be  smaller  than  the  I.BJC.'s 
but  we  know  the  UJS.  Government,  and  we 
know  Government  contracting,  and  we  have 
a  good  rqwtaUcm.  so  we  think  we  can  do  it," 
he  aald.  Marietta  already  has  semiconductor 
faeUitiea  that  are  producing  customized 
chips  for  its  computer  systems,  and  "we're 
writing  millions  of  lines  of  computer  code  a 
year."  he  noted. 

Having  read  Mr.  Augustine's  book,  a 
stranger  might  expect  its  author  to  t>e  an 
Art  Buchwald  type.  Mr.  Augustine,  in  fact, 
is  quite  the  oppindte.  In  his  q>are  but  spa- 
cious comer  office  in  Martin  BCarietta's  cor- 
porate headquarters  in  Bethesda.  Md.,  the 
tall,  dark-haired  executive  does  seem  re- 
laxed, making  a  light  reference  to  going 
bald,  talking  easily  attout  the  company  and 
himself.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  his  literary 
personality— the  pundit,  the  scold  who  at- 
tacks Government  shortcomings  with  witty 
vengeance. 

"Tou  could  work  with  Norm  for  six 
months  and  see  nothing  but  the  serious, 
business-like  side,"  said  Robert  H.  Callaway, 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  Republican  Com- 
mittee and  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the 
^rd  Administration  when  Mr.  Augustine 
was  Army  Under  Secretary.  "He's  not  the 
kind  of  guy  who  would  break  up  a  crowd 
with  humor." 
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Total  assets,  Dec.  31. 1985..  $3,258,069 

Current  aaseU ™  968,969 

Current  liabilities 771.037 

Long-term  debt 330.413 

Bo(*  value  per  share.  Dec 

81. 1985. — ~ 83.39 

Stock  price,  Apr.  34.  1986 

N.TJBJL       oonsoUdated 

doae 42* 

Stodi  price,  S3-wk  range ....  44Vi-31% 

Employees.  Dec  31. 1985.._  66,000 

Headquarten  in  BethcMla,  MD. 

However,  former  aasodates  are  quidc  to 
Ust.  Mr.  Augustine's  other  asaets— a  careful 
tact,  an  engineer's  caution,  a  military  con- 
tractor's secrecy,  and  the  ability  to  say  no 
with  a  smile.  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  during  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion, says  thoae  attributes  are  among  the 
leascms  Mr.  Augustine  was  tapped  to  be 
Army  Under  Secretary.  "I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  Norm  selected."  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
sakL  "He's  a  roU-up-your-aleeves,  work-it- 
out  type  of  person.  He  dealt  easily  with 
people  above  him.  below  blm  and  sideways." 

Mr.  Atigustine's  private-sector  colleagues 
and  competitors  also  speak  admiringly  of 
hla  ease  with  people.  He  is  "a  great  sales- 
man in  peraon."  said  Sanford  N.  McDonnell, 
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c^^rman  of  the  McDonoell  Douglas  Corpo- 
ration in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  McDonneU  aaya  that,  although  "weTe 
lost  a  number  of  oompetitions  to  blm."  Mr. 
Augustine  has  been  a  charming  winner.  Mr. 
McDonnell  recalls  running  into  Mr.  Augus- 
tine and  his  wife  in  the  Tahltlan  Islands  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  when  both  their  compa- 
nies were  bidding  for  a  contract.  "While  we 
were  having  a  drink  together,  he  got  a 
phone  calL  He  came  back  and  said.  'Sorry  to 
tell  you  this,  but  we  Just  won  a  contract  in 
which  you  were  a  bidder.' " 

However,  the  creator  of  the  Law  of  Propa- 
gation of  Misery  practices  what  he  preaches 
about  removing  excessive  management,  Mr. 
Callaway  recalled:  "We  had  a  couple  of  real 
problem  personnel  cases  in  high  Army  posi- 
tions—the type  in  Government  that  you 
tend  to  leave  in  place  because  it's  so  hard  to 
do  anything  about.  Norm  Jumped  right  in 
and  carefully  nudged  the  people  out,  with- 
out creating  a  storm." 

Martin  MarietU's  country-club-like  head- 
quarters, with  its  duck  pond,  rolling  lawns 
and  winding  drives,  is  a  long  way  from  the 
Denver  of  Mr.  Augustine's  youth.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Westem  gold  rush,  his  great- 
grandfather left  the  East  and  headed  for 
the  Rockies,  eventually  becoming  the  assist- 
ant county  clerk  in  the  small  central  Colora- 
do town  of  Buena  Vista. 

In  the  early  1950's,  when  Norman  Augus- 
tine was  a  lanky  seiUor  graduating  from 
East  Denver  High  School,  his  ambition  was 
to  lie  a  forest  ranger.  He  confided  this  to  a 
crusty  old  English  teacher,  who  took  strong 
exception  to  this  career  plan.  After  swearing 
at  the  bright  young  student,  the  teacher 
handed  him  applications  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Williams  CoUege.  Mr.  Augustine 
chose  Princeton,  and  eventually  earned  a 
bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  in  aeronau- 
tical engineering. 

After  briefly  studying  business  at  Colum- 
bia and  U.CX.A.,  the  young  engineer  ended 
up  working  for  what  was  then  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
While  there,  his  former  Princeton  room- 
mate asked  lAr.  Augustine  to  show  his  Swed- 
ish girlfriend,  Margareta  Engman,  around 
California.  Mr.  Augustine  did  more  than 
that:  He  fell  in  love  and  married  her. 

They  have  two  children.  Gregory,  22.  who 
is  studying  electrical  engineering  at  Texas 
A.&M.  University,  and  Ren«.  20,  a  Junior  at 
Duke. 

In  1965,  he  joined  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  as  head  of  research  and  development, 
"I  Intended  to  serve  for  only  two  years,  but 
I  stayed  for  five,"  he  said.  He  left  in  1970  to 
Join  the  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation,  but 
three  years  later  was  recruited  back  to  the 
Defense  Department  by  Mr.  Callaway. 

"That  was  a  hard  period  for  the  Army," 
Mr.  Augustine  said.  "Morale  was  not  great 
and  public  support  was  low.  We  were  pulling 
out  of  Vietnam,  trying  to  get  the  Vietnam- 
ese army  on  its  feet.  Whenever  you  flew  out 
of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  you  saw  the 
woimded  soldiers  coming  home  with  no  wel- 
come. I  could  never  imderstand  that." 

During  that  time.  Mr.  Augustine  played  a 
key  role  in  developing  the  volimteer  army. 
as  well  as  a  host  of  new  weapons  systems 
such  as  the  M-1  tank,  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle,  the  Patriot  air  defense  system,  and 
the  Apache  attack  hellcoper. 

Early  on.  he  learned  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress. Two  and  a  half  hours  into  his  first 
day  as  Army  Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Augus- 
tine was  called  to  Capitol  Hill  to  testify  on 
the  Vietnam  War  effort.  "I  spent  the  flrst 
three  days  in  the  Job  on  the  Hill  and  many 
days  thereafter."  he  said. 
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The  MartetU  opportunity  was  totally  un- 
expected. In  1977,  after  his  second  flve-year 
stint  with  the  Army,  Mr.  Auguattne  bad  Jiwt 
handed  in  his  restgnation  aa  Under  Secre- 
tary, and  was  due  to  start  work  the  next  day 
for  another  military  contractor. 

While  attending  a  luncheon  gathering  of 
atr  force  officials,  be  found  himself  sitting 
next  to  Thomas  O.  Pownall.  then  president 
of  the  Martin  MarietU  Corporation.  He 
mentioned  his  new  Job.  As  Mr.  Augustine  re- 
calls Mr.  Pownall's  reaction:  "Gee,  don't  do 
that  Let's  talk  about  it." 

Mr.  Augustine  was  more  than  open  to  dis- 
cussion. He  remembered  Martin  MarietU 
favorably  from  his  days  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. "I  had  competed  with  this  company 
and  knew  they  were  very  tough."  Mr.  Au- 
gustine said.  "And  Marietta,  along  with 
FMC  and  Bell  Helicopter  were  the  three 
best  contractors  the  Army  dealt  with." 

Ui.  Augustine  did.  in  fact,  join  Martin 
MarietU  in  1977  as  a  vice  president  for  aero- 
space technical  operations.  By  1982.  he  was 
running  the  company's  all-important 
Denver  Aerospace  division,  which  makes  the 
external  shutUe  tank  and  the  Titan  rocketa. 
Then,  in  1985.  he  moved  batdi  to  headquar- 
ters as  senior  vice  president  of  information 
systems. 

He  now  is  running  a  company  that  is  the 
11th  largest  defense  contractor,  and  consid- 
ered one  of  the  healthiest  ones.  AnalysU 
say  that  MarietU  has  made  a  strong  recov- 
ery since  1982.  when  it  fought  off  a  hostile 
takeover  bid  from  the  Bendlx  Corporation. 
MarietU  emerged  from  that  battle  with  lU 
Independence  Intact,  but  burdened  by  $1.3 
billion  in  debt.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  that 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  $230  million.  The 
company  had  earnings  of  $349  million,  and 
ite  stock,  after  plimglng  as  low  as  $20  a 
share  in  1984.  was  trading  around  $43  on 
Friday. 

Vtt.  Augustine  appreciates  the  relative 
calm  now  after  the  turbuleiKX  of  the 
Bendlx  imbroglio.  "Most  people  who  take 
over  don't  have  the  luxury  of  going  in  when 
things  are  very  healthy  and  management  is 
stable,"  he  said.  "Often  a  transition  like  this 
is  during  a  time  of  turbulence."  His  succes- 
sion, by  contrast,  was  an  orderly  one:  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  Laurence  J.  Adams, 
turned  65  and  faced  mandatory  retirement. 
Away  from  the  office,  the  former  Colorad- 
an  spencte  a  lot  of  time  outdoors.  Besides 
skiing,  snorkeling,  riding  and  hiking,  Mr. 
Augustine  has  taken  vacations  by  canoe,  by 
dogsled.  by  covered  wagon  and  by  camel, 
usually  with  his  family. 

Ui.  Augustine  crediU  his  daughter  Rene 
with  potering  him  to  put  his  thoughu  and 
droll  commenU  into  Ixwk  form.  Though  he 
made  his  acerbic  comment  about  the  rising 
price  of  mlUtary  aircraft  in  1967.  it  wasn't 
until  1980.  and  some  dozens  of  laws  later, 
that  he  began  the  process  of  putting  his 
speeches  and  articles  into  book  form.  While 
on  a  West  Coast  trip,  he  contracted  an  acute 
case  of  appendicitis  and  faced  a  number  of 
days  in  the  hospital  recuperating. 

"The  day  after  the  operation,  my  daugh- 
ter bundled  up  all  my  notes  and  shipped 
them  out  to  me  and  told  me  to  start  work- 
ing." he  said.  That  initial  burst,  plus  "a  lot 
of  writing  on  airplanes,"  produced  the  first 
edition  of  his  book  of  laws  in  1983. 

He  also  credlU  Rent  with  inspiring  what 
has  become  an  absorbing  hobby  for  the 
whole  family:  building  doll  houses.  These 
are  no  ordinary  playthings.  "We  do  every- 
thing from  scratch,  no  kits  involved."  Mr. 
Augustine  said.  "We  make  our  own  furni- 
ture, have  electrical  wiring,  dumbwaiters 
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going  up  and  down,  doorbells,  the  works. 
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The  question  of  peralstenoe  with  attend-    cused  the  Sandinistas  of  repreaalon.  oomip-    impostor,  but  they're  not  gotogto^force  me 
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going  up  and  down,  doorbells,  the  works. 
Each  one  represents  thousands  of  hours  of 
work,  and  both  my  children  get  very  In- 
volved In  them  also."  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution has  even  asked  to  display  a  couple 
of  them,  he  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  on  these  projects. 
he  abandons  the  concern  for  managerial  ef- 
ficiency that  has  made  him  famous:  "I  do  it 
to  unwind." 


REMEMBERING  THE  BHOPAL 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

or  GEORGIA 
nr  THE  HOtlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  past  2  \weeks  wtiite  the  workJ  has  fo- 
cused its  attention  on  Chernobyl  and  the  yet 
inestimable  tragedy  ttiat  has  occurred  there, 
we  shouM  not  forget  the  disaster  ttiat  befell 
the  people  of  Bhopal,  India.  18  months  ago. 

Recently  I  received  a  report  on  "Health  Ef- 
fects of  the  Bhopal  Gas  Tragedy,"  issued  by 
the  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research.  While 
space  constraints  do  not  permit  the  printing  of 
the  entire  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  have  excerpted  the  introduction 
and  tfie  conclusion  for  ttie  benefit  of  the 
Members  and  ottiers  interested  in  Vhe  devas- 
tating effects  of  this  toxic  gas  leak.  The  full 
report  is  availat>le  in  my  office  for  those  wish- 
ing to  review  the  clinical  implications  of  expo- 
sure to  methyl  isocyanate  [MIC]. 

I  commerKi  to  tfie  Members  the  reading  of 
this  brief  statement  on  the  devastating  health 
effects  of  this  highly  toxic  gas: 

HxALTR  Effects  of  Bhopal  Gas  Tragedy 

PREFACE 

On  the  fateful  night  of  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber. 1984.  a  sleeping  community  estimated 
to  t>e  around  400,000  was  woken  up  to  face  a 
disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude  and 
suddenness  caused  by  the  leakage  of  gas 
from  a  storage  tank  containing  tons  of 
methyl  isocyanate  (MIC)  at  a  Union  Car- 
bide Plant  in  Bhopal.  Government  estimates 
placed  the  number  of  dead  at  around  1900 
whereas  imofficial  estimates  placed  this 
figure  at  2000  plus.  Survivors  in  large  num- 
bers still  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  respiratory, 
occular.  behavioural  and  other  morbidities. 
Certain  pertinent  questions  arise  in  this 
regard:  how  long  will  they  last?  What  per- 
manent disabilities  can  be  expected?  what  is 
the  outlook  for  these  victims?  What  of  their 
offspring? 

In  the  midst  of  a  human  tragedy  with 
relief  measures  mounted  at  great  speed, 
studies  were  organised  within  a  few  days  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  tragedy  and  gradually 
increased  in  scope  and  depth.  Published  in- 
formation on  the  toxic  effects  of  MIC  in 
man  was  almost  non-existent:  means  of  de- 
toxification of  exposed  persons  were  un- 
known. To  date,  25  major  research  projects 
ranging  from  epidemiology  to  molecular  bi- 
ology are  in  progress;  15  institutions,  24 
principal  investigators  and  over  a  hundred 
other  scientists  are  engaged  in  a  nation-wide 
research  effort  on  the  health  consequences 
of  the  Bhopal  Gas  Tragedy  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Re- 
search (ICMR>.  A  systematic  orchestrated 
approach  to  Bhopal  studies  has  by  now  been 
established. 
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It  must  be  recognised  that  while  the  eyes 
and  respiratory  system  showed  striking  dis- 
turbances from  the  beginning,  widespread 
multi-organ  involvement  in  the  exposed 
population  was  also  observed.  There  were 
cases  of  coma,  a  striking  feature  in  the 
acute  phase;  gastrointestinal  disturbances 
were  common;  there  were  significant  lesions 
in  the  central  nervous  system;  above  all  psy- 
chological trauma  and  behavioural  disturb- 
ances continued  to  be  a  dominant  feature 
without  abatement  to  this  day.  Both  sexes, 
all  ages  from  the  conceptus  in  utero  to  old 
age  were  affected.  There  were  early  indica- 
tions of  immunological  disturbances  with  as 
yet  unforeseeable  effects  on  host  suscepti- 
bUity  to  environmental  infections  and  other 
hazards;  chromosomal  abnormalities  were 
noted  in  the  early  acute  phase;  their  signifi- 
cance and  persistance  in  the  future  is  under 
study.  Abortions  were  more  frequent  and 
intra-uterine  growth  was  retarded  in  propor- 
tion of  babies  bom  to  exposed  mothers.  It  is 
clear  that  monitoring  of  ill  effects  and  care 
of  the  afflicted  have  to  be  carried  out  for 
years. 

The  propensity  of  the  cyanates  in  forming 
reactive  compounds  with  active  groups  in  bi- 
ological materials  such  as  proteins  and 
amlno-acids  is  well  known.  Of  considerable 
significance  are  some  of  the  studies  t>eing 
conducted  which  shed  light  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon  of  carbamylation 
of  haemoglobin  amongst  the  exposed  popu- 
lation in  Bhopal. 

In  the  accompanying  document  prepared 
by  the  ICMR.  the  grim  story  of  the  human 
effects  of  exposure  to  gas  in  Bhopal  as  it  un- 
folded itself,  based  on  autopsy,  toxicological 
and  experimental  studies  has  been  present- 
ed. In  addition,  the  dimensions  of  the  clini- 
cal problems  amongst  the  survivors  and 
their  sequaelae  and  management  in  future 
are  discussed. 

V.  Ramaungaswami. 

DirectoT-General, 
Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research. 
mTHODncnoH 
The  Bhopal  Gas  Disaster  caused  by  a  nm- 
away  chemical  reaction  of  Methyl  Isocyan- 
ate stored  in  a  stainless  steel  tank  on  2nd- 
3rd  December.  1984.  in  the  Union  Carbide 
factory  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  known 
chemical  disaster.  The  loss  of  human  life 
and  life-long  crippling  of  many  survivors 
have  been  unprecedented  and  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  indus- 
try has  roused  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
In  many  cases,  the  sole  bread  earner  of  the 
entire  family  died;  many  have  been  wid- 
owed: and  many  of  the  survivors  are  either 
infants  or  minor  children. 

The  medical  profession  at  Bhopal  faced  a 
situation  which  few  others  in  their  fraterni- 
ty ever  had  to  in  the  annals  of  history.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  3rd  De- 
cember. 1984  hundreds  and  soon  thousands 
of  innocent  people  crowded  in  on  the  doc- 
tors in  the  Hospitals— gasping  for  breath, 
frothing  in  the  mouth,  retching,  fear  and 
panic  writ  on  their  faces  hoping  against 
hope  to  cling  on  to  life.  The  helpless  doc- 
tors, neither  were  aware  about  the  killer  gas 
which  had  escaped  into  the  air  from  the 
Union  Carbide  India  Ltd.  factory,  nor  could 
they  have  an  idea  about  antidotes  to  be  ad- 
ministered. They  did  whatever  they  could— 
symptomatic  treatment  to  make  the  last 
minutes  on  earth  more  comfortable  for  the 
victims.  The  nature  of  the  killer  gas  that  de- 
scended on  the  unfortunate  citizens  of 
Bhopal  on  that  fateful  night  remains  to  be 
established,  but  the  suffering  of  the  afflict- 
ed continues  unabated.  Several  thousands  of 
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families  have  to  be  helped  to  recover  from 
the  trauma  of  the  disaster,  the  loaa  of  their 
dear  and  near  ones,  loss  of  cattle  and  to  be 
rehablllUted. 

The  medical  community  of  Bhopal  In  par- 
ticular and  the  country  at  large  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  met  the  challenges  posed  by 
the  grave  threat  to  human  and  ^nimai  i|fe 
and  the  long-term  and  persistent  effects  on 
the  survivors.  Soon  the  Indian  CouncQ  of 
Medical  Research  (ICMR)  organized  teams 
of  Indian  scientists  and  medical  research 
workers  to  grapple  with  the  problems.  As  a 
result  of  these  concerted  efforts  Including 
autopsies,  toxicological  studies,  clinical 
management  of  the  victims  and  epidemio- 
logical investigations,  many  positive  results 
have  been  obtained  which  have  helped  to 
unravel  some  of  the  mysteries  of  this  major 
industrial  disaster. 

DEATH  RATES 

In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  disaster  In 
the  first  48  hrs.  the  death  rate  in  some  of 
the  worst  affected  areas  ranged  as  high  as 
20  per  thousand  of  population.  For  the 
month  of  December  1984  the  death  rate  was 
about  24  per  thousand  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  1  per  thousand  for  a  cor- 
responding period.  The  worst  affected  vic- 
tims belonged  to  the  age  group  less  than  S 
years,  with  death  rate  of  33  per  thousand, 
followed  by  a  figure  of  15  per  thousand  both 
in  the  age  group  of  15-40  years  and  above  46 
years.  Mortality  in  children  and  young  and 
active  adults  was  very  high  affecting  the 
future  of  many  families. 

Although  all  dead  bodies  were  not 
brought  to  the  morgue,  311  bodies  were  re- 
ceived on  3.12.1984  followed  by  250  bodies 
on  4.12.1984.  Thereafter  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  brought  into  the  morgue  declined.  A 
total  of  837  dead  bodies  were  received  in  the 
morgue  in  December  1984  following  the  gas 
disaster.  The  most  poignant  of  the  effects  Is 
total  disruption  of  a  large  numtier  of  fami- 
lies, in  some  with  aU  children  dying,  in 
others  with  both  parents  dying  leaving  the 
children  as  orphans. 

SUMMARY 

The  gas  released  into  the  atmosphere  as  a 
result  of  the  run-away  reaction  at  Union 
Carbide  India  Ltd.  factory  at  Bhopal,  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  human  lives,  leaving  behind  a 
large  number  of  survivors  with  a  variety  of 
morbidities  and  disabilities. 

The  intense  human  suffering  this  accident 
has  produced  among  the  victims  cannot  be 
described  sufficiently.  The  anguish  of  par- 
ents who  lost  their  chlldrea  deprivation  of 
children  with  deceased  parents,  the  void  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  lost  their  spouses  and 
all  the  severe  trauma  of  these  sufferings  are 
beyond  any  description  or  compensation. 

Autopsies  showed  widespread  damage  to  a 
number  of  organ  systems,  besides  lungs  and 
eyes.  The  brain,  for  example,  showed 
oedema  and  haemorrhages.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  carbamylated  haemoglobin  in  the 
systemic  circulation  indicated  that  MIC  had 
entered  the  circulation  and  reacted  with 
blood  proteins. 

Increased  thiocyanate  levels  In  the  urine 
of  the  victims  and  symptomatic  relief  of 
therapy  with  intravenous  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  solutions  were  observed  in  the  initial 
stages,  but  these  effects  tapered  off  later. 

Impaired  lung  fimctions.  muscular  fa- 
tlguabllity.  work  Incapacity  and  a  variety  of 
behavioural  disturbances  are  evident 
amongst  other  problems  In  the  surviving 
victims.  Studies  in  experimental  animals 
supplemented  the  observations  being  made 
in  humans. 


The  question  of  persiatenoe  with  attend- 
ant oonsequoicea  of  the  Immunological  and 
cytogenetic  disturbances  observed  In  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  gas  exposure  is  being 
studied.  The  surveillance  system  to  detect 
emerging  cancers  In  the  affected  population 
and  late  sequelae  of  ocular  defects  has  been 
established.  The  effects  on  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Infants  and  growing  children 
are  being  monitored.  Tears  of  further  study 
and  observation  will  be  needed  to  unravel 
the  full  dimension  of  the  effects  of  human 
exposure  to  the  gas  at  Bhopal.  a  problem 
about  which  the  world  knew  next  to  noth- 
1D(,  when  that  tragedy  took  place. 


I8SX7ES  ON  NICARAGUA 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  HEW  MEXICO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATtVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1986 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  read  history,  write  it.  or  make  it  In 
the  case  of  the  Nnaragua  issue,  the  indivkjual 
who  has  made  a  difference  in  the  entire 
debate  has  been  Robert  Leiken  of  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Whether  we  agree  with  htm  or  not  he  has  ap- 
proached the  issue  with  intellectual  honesty, 
dispassjon.  and  commitment  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  artKle  about  Robert  Leiken  in  Time 
magazine  follows: 

CoHViasiOH  OF  A  TmxLY  Kmo 

A  '"«!»«i.  AllALYST  FAH8  COHTBOVEH8Y  WITH 
HIS  PRO-COHTRA  VIEWS 


Some  Americans  see  Nicaragua  drenched 
In  a  dangerous  sea  of  red.  Others  view  the 
country  as  bathed  in  a  brilliant  aureole  of 
white  light.  Forget  gray.  Much  as  in  the 
debate  that  polarized  Americans  during  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  cool  heads  and  dispassion- 
ate Judgments  seldom  prevaU  in  a  discussion 
of  n.8.  Nicaraguan  relations.  The  Sandinis- 
tas are  either  hurd-core  Communists  with  a 
cruelly  totalitarian  agenda  or  committed 
revolutionaries  with  a  uniquely  Latin  Amer- 
ican vision  of  the  future.  The  U.S.-backed 
cotUroM.  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  brave 
freedom  fighters  or  treacherous  mercenar- 
ies. WARNING:  entry  into  the  debate  may 
be  baatftknis  to  your  reputation. 

No  one  knows  that  better  than  Robert 
Leiken.  47.  a  Central  American  analyst  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  Washington.  For  years  he  toQed 
anonymoudy  on  the  intellectual  left,  pursu- 
ing liberal  causes  and  scholarly  studies. 
While  woridng  at  a  succession  of  Jobs,  in- 
cluding posts  at  some  prestigious  think 
tanks  In  Mexico  City  and  Washington. 
Leiken  produced  papers  on  Soviet  strategies 
in  Latin  America.  His  work,  however,  rarely 
received  much  public  notice.  In  early  1984 
be  edited  a  collection  of  essays  called  Cen- 
tral America:  Anatomy  of  a  Conflict,  which 
took  the  Reagan  Administration  to  task  for 
promoting  confrontation  rather  than  nego- 
tiation In  Central  America.  It  aroused  notice 
among  Donocratlc  Congressmen  who  op- 
posed Reagan's  policies,  but  Lelken's  repu- 
tation i«nained  limited  mainly  to  the  spe- 
cialiied  world  of  Latin  American  policy. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  In  October  1984 
Leiken  (rhymes  with  t>acon)  published  an 
article  in  the  New  ReptMic  titled  "Nicara- 
gua's Untold  Stories."  It  was  a  searing  in- 
dictment of  the  Managua  regime  that  ac- 
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cused  the  Bandlnlitat  of  repression,  oorrup- 
tion.  political  manipulation  and  fealty  to 

The  idea  that  a  weU-respected  liberal  ana- 
lyst would  launch  such  a  strong  attack  on 
the  Sandinistas  caused  considerable  stir  In 
Washington.  Lelken's  apparent  conversion 
was  seen  by  the  entrenched  left  as  a  t>etray- 
al  and  by  Reaganltes  as  a  vindication  of 
their  long-held  views.  Most  important,  many 
Democrats  who  had  relied  on  Lelken's  anal- 
yses began  to  reconsider  their  Sandinlsta 
sympathies.  Senator  Edward  Kermedy  had 
the  article  read  Into  the  Congressloiuil 
Record.  Suddenly.  Leiken  became  as  contro- 
versial as  Nicaragua  Itself. 

Since  then.  Leiken  has  assessed  the  Sandi- 
nlsta Issue  in  other  articles,  including  two 
pieces  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Book*. 
Alter  two  trips  thU  year  to  Nicaragua,  the 
most  recent  with  Democratic  Congressman 
Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  he  has  changed  his 
assessment  of  the  contnu.  He  argues  that 
while  the  rebels  were  initially  a  small  mer- 
cenary force  made  up  of  supporters  of 
ousted  DicUtor  AiuiBtasio  Somoza  Debayle. 
they  have,  as  a  result  of  widespread  disen- 
chantment with  the  Sandinistas,  grown  into 
a  diverse  army  of  20,000  that  is  now  a  popu- 
larly based  van-guard  for  a  widespread  and 
growing  rebellion.  Most  scholars  In  the  field 
reject  Lelken's  assessment,  but  he  argues 
that  popular  perception  of  the  contnu  in 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  cities  of  Nicaragua 
has  not  yet  registered  this  change  because 
the  rebels  have  failed  to  embrace  "demo- 
cratic leadership." 

Leiken  says  his  conversion  was  not  of  the 
light-blinding  sort  experienced  by  St.  Paul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Rather,  he  claims, 
it  was  baaed  on  numerous  trips  to  Nicara- 
gua, during  which  the  true  nature  of  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  gradually  became  appar- 
ent even  as  his  study  of  the  contras  con- 
vinced him  of  their  potential.  The  changes 
in  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  he  feels,  have 
not  been  adequately  reported  by  the  V£. 
and  international  press. 

The  analyst  Is  now  urging  the  eontrtu  to 
shed  their  "CIA-Imposed  leadership."  He 
says  that  it  Is  resented  by  the  combat 
troops,  considered  "hostile  to  democracy" 
and  Is  '<#in*ging  to  the  unity  of  the  various 
confnu  factions.  He  believes  that  if  the  con- 
tnu unite  under  a  common  political  banner, 
with  such  respected  democrats  as  Arturo 
Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo  at  the  top,  Nlcara- 
guans,  and  Americans  will  support  the 
rebels  as  a  legitimate  democratic  resistance 
force.  ,    ^ 

If  his  condemnations  of  the  contnu  lead- 
ership do  not  please  White  House  officials, 
his  calls  for  "military  pressure"  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  the  bargaining  table  do.  Thus 
Leiken  has  been  accused  of  being  a  mouth- 
piece for  the  Reagan  Administration.  Yet  he 
has  condemned  Reagan's  failure  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  consensus.  "I  think  the  Adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  divide  the  country  far- 
ther than  unite  it  by  using  Inflated,  hyper- 
boUc  rhetoric."  he  says.  "The  struggle 
within  the  elite  in  the  U.S.  has  taken  prece- 
dence over  what's  going  on  in  Nicaragua." 

The  charge  that  he  Is  a  turncoat  particu- 
larly rankles  Leiken.  who  still  considers 
himself  a  member  of  the  left.  His  creden- 
tials are  Impeccable.  In  the  1960b  he  Joined 
the  Ban-the-Bomb  movement  and  agitated 
against  the  Viet  Nam  War.  In  1976.  briefly 
interrupting  an  eight-year  period  of  work 
and  study  In  Mexico,  he  weighed  in  with  the 
pro-busing  factions  in  Boston.  "No  one  Is 
going  to  force  me  out  of  the  left,"  I^lken 
vows.  "They  may  call  me  a  defector  and  an 
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impostor,  but  they're  not  going  to  foroe  me 
to  change  the  things  that  I  believe." 

Many  liberal  scholars  and  JoumallsU  have 
come  down  hard  on  their  former  ally.  Alex- 
ander Cockbum  has  charged  In  the  Natloo 
that  Lelken's  writings  are  packed  with  "cal- 
umnies and  falsehoods."  Kevin  Kelley  of 
the  Ouanfian,  a  smaU  radical  newspaper  in 
New  York,  fumed  In  an  article  that  "Leiken 
has  clearly  perfected  a  political  formula 
that  appeals  to  neollberal  publications." 
Leiken  has  been  called  a  press  agent  for  var- 
ious contra  leaders,  and  his  wlUlngness  to 
testify  before  congressional  committees  has 
brought  charges  of  opportunism.  Even  ana- 
lysU  who  respect  Lelken's  knowledge  of 
Nicaragua  are  dlsturl>ed  by  his  strong  advo- 
cacy postiuY.  Says  Peter  Bell,  president  of 
the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  In 
New  York  Oty:  "I  don't  beUeve  that  anyone 
who  presenU  himself  as  an  analyst  ought  to 
be  as  Involved  as  he  is  In  a  partisan  way." 

Leiken  has  vocal  supporters.  Mark  Palooff 
of  the  conservative  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute In  Washington  defends  Lelken's 
analysis  and  argues  that  his  colleague  Is  at- 
tacked because  he  has  deviated  from  the 
leftist  line  popular  among  academics. 
Others  who  knew  Central  America  weU 
defend  Leiken.  If  not  always  his  point  of 
view.  "Bob  probably  knows  more  about 
Nicaragiia  than  any  other  non-Nicaraguan." 
says  Nina  Shea  of  the  New  York  based 
International  League  for  Human  RlghU. 
"He's  tireless  in  his  pursuit  of  the  facU  and 
leU  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

Whatever  others  think  of  him.  there  Is  no 
denying  that  Leiken  Is.  as  ESliott  Abrams, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Inter- 
Americans  Affairs,  put  it.  "an  important 
pUyer."  This  week  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives reconsiders  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's contra  aid  package.  If  it  U  passed,  the 
White  House  will  owe  a  measure  of  thanks 
to  Leiken.  Through  his  testimony  on  the 
Hill  and  his  published  argumenU.  he  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  developing  the 
compromise  bUl  that  was  passed  three 
weeks  ago  by  the  Senate.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  hopes  that  this  bUl  will  be  simi- 
larly palatable  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  House. 


Thiu  li  DziP.  DxiF  Ofpositioii 

After  Rot>ert  Leiken  returned  last  week 
from  a  five-day  trip  to  Nicaragua  with  1m 
Aspln.  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Wisconsin,  he  spoke  with  Time  White  House 
Correspondent  Barrett  Seaman.  ExoerpU 
from  his  remarks: 

OH  THE  SAHDIHISTAS 

It  Is  now  clear  to  me  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
group  was  not  just  MarxUt-Lenlnlst  but 
strongly  pro-Soviet  and  particularly  pro- 
Cuban.  In  the  contra  camps,  we  visited,  they 
used  the  term  engano.  which  means  "we 
were  tricked,  we  were  hoaxed.  "The  Sandi- 
nistas have  not  only  lost  popular  support,  I 
think  they  are  detested  by  the  population. 
OR  cowraA  sxtpfori  withih  mcAXAauA 

I  have  gone  to  a  mmiber  of  towns  in  Nica- 
ragua where  I  have  found  that  the  youth 
are  simply  not  there.  I  ask  their  parentt 
where  they've  gone,  and  they  say  they've 
gone  off  to  Join  the  contnu.  We  stopped  at 
a  breadline  in  Managua.  There  were  about 
2S0  people.  We  asked  them  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  About  three  hours.  Had 
they  had  breadlines  like  this  before  the 
Sandinistas?  No,  just  in  the  past  two  years. 
We  asked  who  was  responsible  and  finally 
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one  woman  said.  "Come  on.  tell  the  truth: 
the  Randlntiitai!  are  responsible."  And  every- 
one said.  "That's  right."  It  is  very,  very 
clear  there  is  deep,  deep  opposition  to  the 
Sandinistas. 

Olf  TRI  SIZK  OP  TRK  OORTRA  POBCK 

Despite  their  shortcomings,  the  contrat 
are  an  authentic  army  of  Nlcaraguans. 
mainly  peasants,  fighting  for  their  Uberty 
against  a  repressive  tyranny  supported  and 
maintained  in  power  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  contnu  are  many  times  larger  than  the 
Sandinistas  ever  were.  If  you  put  the  major 
leftist  insurgencies  in  Latin  America  togeth- 
er, they  still  wouldn't  add  up  to  as  many  as 
the  contnu. 

OR  WHY  THX  COHTHAS  NIZD  U.S.  SUPPORT 

They're  facing  a  military  machine  that, 
after  the  Cubans,  is  the  most  sophisticated 
and  best  trained  in  Latin  America,  far  and 
away  the  biggest  in  Central  America.  Tou 
need  people,  but  you've  also  got  to  have 
equipment.  Another  way  of  looking  at  It  is 
that  it's  stunning  that  they've  done  as  well 
as  they  have  in  the  face  of  a  very  sophisti- 
cated state  security  system.  There's  a 
morale  factor  too.  They  feel  the  other  side 
has  got  a  superpower  committed  to  it, 
whereas  the  U.S.  is  ambivalent. 

ON  CONTRA  REPORH 

Right  now,  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force  [F.D.N..  the  largest  contra  army]  and 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (the  main 
contra  political  organization]  are  a  little  bit 
like  the  tall  wagging  the  dog.  The  military 
has  to  become  subordinate  to  U.N.O.  It's 
also  Important  that  the  military  be  repre- 
sented, so  it's  not  just  a  bimch  of  politicians 
running  the  army.  There  is  also  a  need  for 
unity  with  other  groups.  One  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Sandinistas  is  that  they've 
been  fighting  a  one-front  war. 

Reform  is  most  important  in  the  F.D.N., 
which  has  been  accused  of  human  rights 
violations.  Reform  would  have  a  very  practi- 
cal military  and  diplomatic  effect  on  a  lot  of 
Nlcaraguans  who  left  the  country.  These 
are  middle-  and  working-class  people  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  fight  but  who  are 
afraid  that  the  F.D.N,  would  create  another 
dictatorship.  Beyond  Nicaragua,  if  the  con- 
tnu were  acceptable  to  Latin  Americans, 
then  the  Latin  Americans  would  stop  using 
Central  America  as  their  way  to  express 
anger  at  the  U.S. 

ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHLOIC  CHURCH 

The  church  has  been  a  traditional  refuge 
for  national  patriotic  sentiment  in  Nicara- 
gua, but  it  is  now  In  deep  trouble.  The  San- 
dinistas have  taken  over  their  welfare  office 
and  shut  down  their  radio  and  press. 

ON  A  POSSIBLE  U.S.  INVASION 

It  would  be  an  enormous  historical  mis- 
take. It  would  completely  polarize  the  U.S. 
It  would  set  back  the  American  image  in 
Latin  America  and  in  Eiu-ope.  But  I  don't 
think  the  Sandinistas  would  put  up  the  kind 
of  resistance  most  people  think.  This  idea 
that  we're  getting  dragged  into  a  military 
situation  that  can't  be  won  is  based  too 
much  on  historical  analogies.  It's  under- 
standable; the  U.S.  went  through  a  real 
trauma  over  Viet  Nam. 

ON  THE  ANALOGY  TO  VIET  NAM 

More  and  more,  my  sense  is  the  Nlcara- 
guans feel  that  the  outside  imperialist 
powers  are  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  This 
is  a  popular  struggle,  but  the  people  are  on 
the  U.S.  side  this  time.  Plus  you've  got 
rugged  terrain,  and  you've  got  countries  on 
two  borders  that  supply  sanctualres.  Flnal- 
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ly.  the  geopolitical  situation  la  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  It's  the  Soviets  who  have  long  lo- 
gistical lines,  not  us.  I  think  the  contnu 
have  a  chance  of  winning  if  we  have  a 
stable,  bipartisan  policy  of  support. 


FEDERAL  RETIREES  ENnTLED 
TO  EQUAL  TREATBIENT 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 


or  FLORIDA 
n«  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 198S 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  cycle,  I  argued  that  all 
Federal  retirees  should  be  treated  equally. 
During  my  town  meetings,  retirees  from  Sara- 
sota in  the  north  of  my  district  to  Naples  In 
ttie  south  tdd  me  they  were  most  concerned 
about  equity.  Put  everyone  in  the  same  boat, 
they  said,  whether  the  retirees  receive  bene- 
fits from  Social  Security  or  eittier  the  Civil 
Senrice  or  Military  retirement  system.  At  least 
then  fairness  would  be  guaranteed. 

The  House  passed  a  budget  resolution  last 
August  that  told  all  of  America's  retirees  they 
would  receive  a  cost-of-llving-adjustment 
[COLA]  for  the  present  year.  Because  the 
budget  was  based  on  some  questionable 
"smoke  and  mirror"  cateulations,  the  adver- 
tised $172  billion  deficit  proved  to  be  a  wildly 
optimistic  promise.  But  the  point  is,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  that  budget,  Congress  made  a 
commitment  to  our  retirees — Social  Security 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  pensioners  from  both 
the  Civil  Service  and  Military  retirement  sys- 
tems—that they  would  receive  their  COLA. 
Families  in  every  one  of  our  districts  made  fi- 
nancial plans  based  on  that  promise. 

As  the  original  House  sponsor  of  tfie  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3520)— or  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings— I  believe  this  new  law  means  that 
Congress  must  begin  to  choose  priorities. 
Nobody  wants  government  by  sequester. 
Indeed,  the  only  thing  worse  than  a  sequester 
itself  is  no  deficit  reduction  at  all. 

In  the  process  of  conference  negotiations 
on  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  House  Demo- 
crats insisted  on  an  immediate  sequester, 
even  though  the  Congress  had  just  passed  a 
budget  several  months  eariier.  The  House 
also  loaded  the  bill  up  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
emptions to  make  the  sequester  more  palata- 
ble. The  final  product,  passed  last  December, 
called  for  a  sequester  effective  March  1. 

In  the  spirit  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  I 
offered  an  alternative  plan  in  February  to  yiekl 
the  same  savings  as  the  March  1  sequester. 
My  alternative  would  have  restored  the  tost 
COLA,  added  back  money  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and  other 
key  agencies,  and  provided  offsets  in  less  im- 
portant grant  programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  leadership  did  not  see  fit  to  consider 
my  proposal  or  any  other,  preferring  Instead  to 
let  the  sequester  stand. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings represents  the  most  significant  step  to 
date  in  the  congressional  battle  against  defi- 
cits. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  clearly  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  The  inconsistency  in  COLA 
treatment  combined  with  the  widespread  ex- 
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emptionafrom  the  sequester  is  the  mostoorv 
spicuous  weakness  of  the  Itw. 

To  rectify  this  weakness,  f  am  coaponsoring 
legislatton  to  ensure  that  Federal  roUr—B  wW 
recetva  their  COLA's  In  January  1967.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  a  letter  I  rac«iv«d 
from  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Emptoyees  foitowing  up  on  an  inquiry  I 
ntade  about  national  COLA  poNcy  over  the 
last  decade.  The  letter  presents  an  excellent 
syrK>psis  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move  forward  in  (Mb- 
orations  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  work  toward  real  budget 
savings  that  wrill  prevent  a  sequester.  More- 
over, I  hope  this  body  is  ready  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional COLA  policy  so  that  all  our  retirees  are 
treated  fairiy. 

National  Association  op  Retird 

Federal  Emplotxb, 
Washington,  DC.  April  Z5, 1»8». 
Hon.  Connie  Mack, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mack:  As  the  House 
Budget  Committee  deliberates  a  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1987,  NARFE  urges 
you  to  restore  equal  Inflation  protection  for 
all  older  Americans. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Qram-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Amendment  eliminated  the  1986  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  on  federal  annuities. 
However,  the  Social  Secrity  COLA  was  pro- 
tected. Consequently,  federal  retirees  did 
not  receive  a  COLA  while  their  neighbors 
received  one  simply  because  they  worked  In 
the  private  sector.  NARFE  firmly  believes 
this  grave  inequity  must  be  corrected. 

Automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments 
(COLAs)  based  on  the  movement  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  were  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1962  for  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  to  protect  the 
value  of  annuities  against  inflation.  Before 
that  time,  occasional  Increases  in  annuity 
payments  had  been  provided  to  account  for 
changes  in  economic  conditions. 

However,  in  the  early  1960's  legislators 
saw  a  need  to  establish  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  inflation  protection  that  would 
not  be  subject  to  political  machinations. 
Ten  years  later  In  1972,  a  similar  automatic 
adjustment  formula  was  adopted  for  social 
security,  and  again  the  action  was  taken  pri- 
marily to  assure  adjustments  based  on  InfU- 
tlon  rather  than  on  political  whims. 

Although  the  COLA  formulas  for  the  ^d- 
eral  retirement  systems  and  Social  Sectirity 
differed  slightly,  both  were  closely  linked  to 
the  movement  of  the  CPI,  and  both  worked 
well  to  provide  the  intended  inflation  pro- 
tection of  retirement  dollars.  But  in  recent 
years,  COLAs  have  once  again  been  subject 
to  ad  hoc  tampering  and  tuive  become  veri- 
table political  footballs. 

While  Congress  and  the  Administration 
have  placed  Social  Security  COLAs  off 
limits  to  cutbacks.  Inflation  protection  for 
federal  annuitants  has  been  severely  cur- 
tailed. Consequently,  an  ever  widening  gap 
in  inflation  protection  has  developed  be- 
tween two  groups  of  older  Americans,  ^d- 
eral  retirees  and  Social  Security  redpienta. 

Examples  of  the  disparity  in  Inflation  pro- 
tection which  has  occurred  as  the  result  of 
differing  COLA  poUcles  for  Federal  retirees 
and  others  can  be  best  seen  by  reviewing  the 
actual  COLAs  received  under  the  two  sys- 
tems during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  COLA  percentages  and  their  effective 
dates  for  an  individual  who  retired  in  1976 
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and  la  still  on  the  retirement  rolla  would  be 

aa  follows  under  the  two  systems: 

Federal  retirement:  (PereentJ 

Mar.  1. 1977 4.8 

Sept  1. 1977 4.8 

Mar.  1. 1978 „ 2.4 

Sept  1. 1978 4.9 

Mar.  1. 1979 3.9 

Sept  1, 1979 6.9 

Mar.  1. 1980 6.0 

Sept  1. 1980 7.7 

Mar.  1. 1981 4.4 

Mar.  1. 1983 8.7 

Apr.  1. 1983 3.9 

Dec  1. 1984 3.5 

Dec.  1, 1986— (Eliminated) 

Social  Security:  (ftrcent) 

June  6. 1977 6.9 

June  6. 1978 6.5 

June  6. 1979 9.9 

June  6. 1980 14.3 

June  6. 1981 11.2 

June  6. 1982 7.4 

Dec.  12, 1983 3.5 

Dec.  12. 1984 »..        3.5 

Dec.  12. 1985 3.1 

During  the  period  of  time  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1976  through  the  third  quarter  of 
1985.  for  which  the  COLAs  listed  above  as- 
sumedly  reflect  change.  Inflation  measured 
by  the  CPI-W  rose  91.3  percent,  from  167.1 
to  319.7.  A  Federal  annuitant  who  had  re- 
ceived aU  of  the  COLAs  awarded  under  his 
or  her  retirement  system  would  have  recog- 
nised an  annuity  increase  of  80.4  percent: 
the  social  security  beneficiary  receiving  all 
of  the  above  awarded  COLAs  would  have 
reco0ilsed  an  increase  of  85.7  percent  in  the 
social  security  check. 

Looking  at  these  results  another  way,  the 
Federal  retiree  is  10.9  percent  behind  meas- 
ured Inflation,  or  has  been  compensated  for 
about  88  percent  of  inflation  Incurred  since 
1976;  the  social  security  recipient  is  5.6  per- 
cent l>ehind  inflation,  and  has  been  compen- 
sated for  94  percent  of  the  Inflation  since 
1976. 

It  is  imperative  to  note,  however,  that 
almost  all  of  the  disparity  between  the  in- 
flation protection  granted  retirees  under 
the  two  systems  has  occurred  since  1981, 
and  again  the  figures  tell  the  story.  From 
the  first  quarter  of  1976  through  the  first 
quarter  of  1981,  the  CPI-W  increased  57.5 
percent.  Over  the  same  measured  period 
social  security  benefits  rose  56.8  percent  be- 
cause of  COLAs,  and  Federal  annuities  In- 
creased 54.5  percent.  The  slight  variances  at 
this  point  were  due  only  to  slightly  dissimi- 
lar measuring  and  computation  formulas, 
and  for  aU  Intents  and  purposes,  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  formulas  of  both  systems 
were  protecUng  the  respective  beneficiaries 
from  erosion  of  their  retirement  Incomes. 

In  1981.  Congress  began  approving 
changes  of  law  to  reduce,  delay,  and  then  In 
1M5,  to  deny  COLAs  to  Federal  annuitants. 
In  1983  they  approved  legislation  for  a  six 
month  deli^  In  social  security.  As  a  result  of 
this  tampering  with  COLAa,  all  retirees 
have  lost  some  of  their  inflation  protection, 
but  Federal  retirees  have  lost  considerably 
more  than  others. 

Affkln,  the  numbers  prove  the  point,  be- 
tween the  first  quarter  of  1983  and  the 
third  quarter  of  1985  (the  last  base  index 
period),  the  (n>I-W  rose  from  202.5  to  319.7, 
an  increase  of  9.3  percent  For  the  time  cov- 
ered bet?reen  those  cited  periods,  social  se- 
curity beneflts  have  Increased  6.7  percent 
compensating  social  security  beneficiaries 
for  73  percent  of  inflation,  and  denying 
them  38  percent  However,  for  the  same 
measured  period  of  time  during  which  infla- 
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tion  increaaed  9.3  percent  Federal  annu- 
itants have  received  only  one  COLA  of  3.5 
percent,  thereby  being  compensated  for 
only  38  percent  of  inflation  over  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years.  They  have  had  to 
absorb  63  percent  of  the  price  Increases  ac- 
crued since  the  beginning  of  1983. 

With  this  wide  gap  already  existing  in  in- 
flation protection  and  with  Federal  annu- 
itants' COLAs  subject  to  automatic  cutbacks 
or  total  elimination  under  the  sequestration 
provision  of  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  re- 
tired civil  service  and  military  personnel 
stand  to  be  subjected  to  further  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon.  We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
adopt  a  consistent  national  policy  of  equita- 
ble inflation  protection  for  all  retirees.  In- 
flation does  not  discriminate,  neither  should 
inflation  protection. 

Your    consideration    of   our    position    is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Judith  E.  Park, 
Legislative  Director. 


H.R.  47S5-TO  AMEND  THE  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6  I 
introduced  H.R.  4755,  which  woukl  amend  the 
Immigratton  and  Nationality  Act  to  provMe  for 
the  naturalization  of  alien  service  members 
wlio  enlist  outskle  the  United  States  and  wtra 
have  not  been  admitted  for  lawful  permanent 
reskJence.  It  would,  after  4  or  more  years  of 
honorable  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  grant  special  immigrant  status 
to  such  individuals  and  their  accompanying 
spouses  and  children,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  executive  department  under  which 
they  served. 

The  granting  of  such  status  wouM  remedy 
the  situatton  under  which  many  nationals  of 
the  Republk:  of  the  Philippines  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  are  not  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  apply  for  U.S.  citizenship  as  other  alien 
service  members  in  the  Amnied  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  thus  solve  the  natural- 
ization problems  faced  by  many  of  our  loyal 
Filipino  senrice  members. 

At  present,  two  provistons  of  law  provkJe  for 
the  naturalization  of  alien  service  memt)ers 
wt)o  have  served  honorat>ly  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  first,  section 
329  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1440),  relates  to  aliens  who  have 
served  during  periods  of  declared  hostilities, 
provkled  tfwt  they  were  inducted  or  have  en- 
listed or  reenlisted  within  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone,  American  Samoa,  or  Swains 
Island.  That  section  waives  certain  bask:  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  8  U.S.C.  1427  (section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
First  addmission  for  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dence; second,  reskience  in  the  United  States 
for  5  years;  third  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  half  that  time;  and 
fourth,  resklence  in  the  State  of  filing  for  6 
months.  The  second  proviston,  section  328  of 
the  act  (6  U.S.C.  1439),  intended  for  the  ben- 
efit of  aKen  services  members  who  served 
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homnbti  tor  at  ls«st  3  yvtrs,  fnttm  aU  but 
me  reqursmem  mn  ssen  servKse  mernoers 
be  lawfully  admitted  for  psmwnent  rssidenoe. 

The  provistons  of  8  U.S.C.  1440  do  not 
apply  to  aliens  who  enlisted  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 15,  1078,  because  Executive  Order 
12081,  43  Fed.  Reg.  42273  (1978),  ended  the 
appNcatton  of  that  section  to  aliens  based  on 
servtoe  during  the  Vietnam  hosttHttes. 

The  majority  of  Filipinos  in  the  Navy  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  8 
U.S.C.  1439,  even  though  they  may  be  quali- 
fied in  all  oti)er  respects,  because  they  are 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  f^lavy  wnthin  the  territorial 
jurisdtotion  of  the  RepubNc  of  the  Philippines 
under  the  terms  of  the  military  base  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
publk: of  the  Philippines  of  March  14,  1947, 
and  have  not  first  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  resklence.  As  a  result 
they  are  enlisted  without  having  acquired  an 
immigrant  visa  and  obtain  no  immigrant  status 
of  any  kind.  All  other  aliens  wt>o  want  to  serve 
in  this  country's  Armed  Forces  must  enlist  in 
the  United  States  after  having  been  admitted 
fcx  lawful  permanent  resklence. 

At  present  the  Navy  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  service  which  uses  tfie  authority  granted 
under  the  United  States-Philippines  Military 
Base  Agreement  The  Coast  Guard  terminated 
its  Filipino  enlistment  program  in  1972;  tt)e 
Army  and  Air  Force  are  prohibited  by  law  (10 
U.S.C.  3253  and  8253)  from  enlisting,  in 
peace  time,  any  aliens  who  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  res- 
kler)ce.  As  a  result  Rlipinos  are  tfie  only  sig- 
nificant group  enlisting  in  tfte  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  without  having  first  gained 
permanent  restoence  statijs.  A  few  Filipino^ 
sennce  members  may  qualify  for  immigrant 
visas  under  the  various  preference  categories 
and  thereby  qualify  for  citizenship  under  10 
U.S.C.  1439.  The  majority,  however,  are 
unable  to  qualify  in  tftis  way  given  tfie  prefer- 
ence criteria  established  and  the  huge  back- 
log of  immigrant  visa  applk:ations  now  existing 
in  tfie  Philippines.  Thus  Filipinos  woukl  be  the 
principal  beneftoiaries  of  the  passage  of  H.R. 
4755. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4755  would  place  Filipi- 
nos on  an  equal  footing  with  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  who  enlist  in  the  military,  ensure 
that  they  receive  equal  ti-eatment  and  compa- 
rable benefits  for  klentical  services  rendered 
ttie  United  States,  end  the  perceived  discrimi- 
nation against  Filipinos  wtio  enlist  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  help  enhance  a  good  relationship 
with  ttie  Republk:  of  ttie  Philippines.  I  would 
add  that  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
simply  restore  tfie  situation  whk:h  prevailed 
under  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  which  in- 
cluded a  waiver  of  the  requirement  of  perma- 
nent resklent  status  for  alien  senrice  memt>ers 
wtK)  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  it  wouto  not  confer  any  ad- 
vantage to  Filipino  service  members  beyond 
that  already  granted  by  law  to  other  alien 
service  members,  who  differ  only  in  having 
been  admitted  for  permanent  residence.  It 
shoukj  not  result  in  any  major  increase  in  the 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  Philippines.  A 
large  number  of  Filipinos  presentiy  in  the  U.S. 
Nsvy  already  qualify  under  8  U.S.C.  1440  as 
wartime  veterans,  and  a  few  wHI  be  covered 
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student  attitudes   toward   the   college's 
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box  on  the  floor  next  to  the  desk.  Inskte  \ 
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by  the  provisions  of  8  U.S.C.  1439.  Some,  for 
a  variety  o(  reasons,  may  not  wish  to  t>ecome 
dlizans  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4755  is  intended  to  rec- 
ognize faittiful  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  by  permitting  all  service 
members  wtto  have  served  honorably  to 
obtain  citizenship.  Let  me  quote  from  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  several  Filipinos 
who  have  served,  or  are  presently  servirtg,  in 
the  United  States  Navy: 

I  have  been  awarded  the  following  decora- 
tions [in  my  nearly  six  years  in  the  Navy]: 
Navy  Achievement  Medal  (2  awards).  Navy 
Good  Conduct  Medal  and  Sea  Service  De- 
ployment Ribl>on  (4  awards)  ...  I  wish  to 
t>ecome  a  naturalized  citizen  so  that  I  can 
apply  for  commissioning. 

Since  the  United  States  is  once  again  in 
conflict  with  the  Middle  East,  once  again 
Filipinos  are  on  board  U.S.  Navy  ships  ready 
to  defend  our  country's  principle. 

I  hurt  immensely  to  read  alxjut  an  immi- 
gration bUl  that  would  eventually  make  ille- 
gal aliens  permanent  residents  and  U.S.  citi- 
zens .  .  .  We're  [Filipinos]  serving  this  coun- 
try faithfully  and  one  of  our  Filipino  com- 
rades died  in  Beirut  to  fight  for  America 
and  he  wasn't  a  VS.  citizen  nor  a  perma- 
nent resident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  1978  and  1982,  the 
numt)er  of  Filipinos  wtio  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  300  per  year,  since  then  it  has  been 
400  per  year.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  an 
area,  the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  which 
has  a  large  Filipino  population  and  a  major 
Navy  presence,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
thaX  there  are  no  more  k>yal  citizens  nor  dedi- 
cated military  personnel  than  the  Filipino  com- 
munity, and  I  am  delighted  to  take  this  step 
towards  ending  iwhat  I  consider  an  ir>equity 
and  recognizing  tfie  honorable  sennce  and  de- 
votion to  duty  of  Filipino  service  memt)ers. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  prompt  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  on  H.R.  4755,  and  I  would 
weteome  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill  by  my 
colleagues. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WAYNE 
ANDERSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OFTEfNKSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wayne  An- 
derson will  be  leaving  his  position  as  presklent 
Of  Ma/yville  College,  in  Maryville,  TN,  to 
become  ttie  presklent  at  Illinois  Wesleyan. 
The  folkjwing  tribute  by  Tutt  S.  Bradford  ap- 
peared in  Vne  Daily  Times.  I  t>erieve  the  article 
reveals  ttie  powerful  influence  Dr.  Anderson 
had  on  Maryville  College  and  ttie  students  in 
resklence  during  his  tenure. 
[From  the  Daily  Times,  Maryville,  TN,  Apr. 

7, 1986] 

Amdersoh  BimfGS  College  to  S-thzngth  and 

Growth  ih  the  Years  Ahead 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  was 
written  by  Tuff  S.  Bradford,  chairman  of 
the  l>oard  of  The  Daily  Times,  and  was  pre- 
pared prior  to  Dr.  Wayne  Anderson's  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  and  his  resignation  as  president 
of  Maryville  College.  It  provides  an  overview 
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of  Dr.  Anderson's  years  as  president  of  the 
small  Presbyterian  affiliated  institution.) 

In  a  period  in  which  small  independent 
colleges  are  taldng  their  lickings  from  the 
lowered  blth  rates  of  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s,  Maryville  College  has  done  remarkably 
weU. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  Wayne  Ander- 
son, the  college's  president. 

When  Anderson  arrived  at  the  institution, 
the  financial  background  was  murky  and 
only  after  diligent  study  was  it  learned  that 
the  college  had  suffered  deficits  for  16  of 
the  past  17  years.  Imagine  how  this  looked 
in  supposedly  great  financial  years  to  the 
new  president  when  faced  with  declining 
collegiate  populations. 

In  addition  to  the  poor  financial  back- 
ground and  declining  enrollments,  Anderson 
faced  two  other  major  problems  l>esldes  the 
thousands  that  beset  other  college  presi- 
dents 

The  endowment  of  the  college  was  pitiful- 
ly small  and  had  l>een  squeezed  to  get  maxi- 
mum revenue  to  fund  deficits.  Student  atti- 
tude toward  the  college  was  negative  and 
surveys  showed  that  it  must  be  Improved  If 
the  college  was  to  survive. 

The  other  problems  consisted  of  such 
things  as  outmoded  and  dilapidated  build- 
ings, tremendous  fuel  costs,  weak  library  fa- 
cilities, vanishing  sports  program,  shaky 
coDomunity  relations,  staff  shortages  in 
some  areas  and  overstaffing  problems  in 
others,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  college  all  over  the  campus. 

"There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
institution  when  unusually  gifted  leadership 
must  t>e  sought  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
moment  and  of  the  future,"  past  chairman 
of  the  lx>ard  of  directors  Carl  Davis  has 
said. 

"In  1977,  Maryville  College  found  just 
that  kind  of  a  president  in  Wayne  Ander- 
son," he  continued. 

Things  have  changed  and  the  directors  of 
the  institution  give  full  credit  to  the  energy, 
leadership  capabilities  and  fund-raising  ef- 
forts of  Wayne  Anderson. 

While  the  background  of  Anderson  con- 
tained experience  in  all  these  factors,  no- 
where had  he  ever  lieen  which  called  into 
play  such  a  strain  on  his  administrative  ca- 
pacities, his  unruffled  leadership  in  the  face 
of  crisis  after  crisis  and  his  potential  for 
raising  money  for  an  institution  whose 
whole  collegiate  category  was  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble. 

Yet  Anderson  l>egan  to  move,  slowly  and 
surely  finding  his  feet  in  the  morass  of 
problem  after  problem.  He  attacked  admin- 
istrative crises,  setting  new  goals  and 
making  major  changes  which  drew  both 
criticism  and  admiration  for  his  course  of 
action.  He  sought  and  f  oimd  a  vice  president 
for  development,  setting  up  means  to  pre- 
serve the  endowment  and  a  program  to 
liegin  to  improve  on  it. 

Fuel  costs  were  running  the  college  out  of 
cash  during  the  beginning  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  he  worked  with  TVA  and  an 
energy  entrepreneur  to  design  a  woodbum- 
ing  heating  plant  than  now  saves  the  college 
some  $250,000  a  year  in  energy  costs. 

He  liegan  to  work  on  enrollment,  setting 
new  patterns  for  student  search,  slowing  the 
trend  here  which  was  decimating  the 
numtier  of  independent  colleges.  Elnrollment 
turned  around  with  a  10  percent  increase 
lastfaU. 

Anderson,  undoubtedly,  was  the  right 
man  for  the  right  job,  £>avis  stated. 

"His  abundant  talents  have  l>een  vigorous- 
ly devoted  to  financing  and  administering 
excellence  in  education."  he  declared. 
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Adult  danet  were  Initiated  in  1961  to 
enable  residents  to  achieve  a  degree  on 
nights  and  weekends  under  a  new  Office  of 
Continuing  Education. 

The  college  budget  was  l>alanoed  tbla  year, 
the  eighth  consecutive  year  that  thJa  baa 
l)een  done  under  Anderson's  leadership. 

A  Toward  Century  II  financial  «— mp»ign 
was  launched  which  ended  in  1984  with  well 
over  $12  million  secured  to  make  major 
campus  Improvements  and  add  to  the  en- 
dowment. 

Such  foundations  as  the  ALCOA  Founda- 
tion, the  Mellon  Pundatlon  and  the  Pew 
Memorial  Trust  made  major  commitments 
to  the  institution. 

A  graduate  nurse's  course  was  established 
with  a  baccalaureate  degree  as  a  registered 
nurse  not  only  for  students  but  for  those 
nurses  who  want  a  collegiate  degree. 

Anderson  established  a  Quality  Circle  In 
1985  which  assists  in  administrative  decision 
making.  The  entire  staff  is  Involved  in  iden- 
tifying college  problems,  brainstorming  al- 
ternative solutions  spelling  out  implications 
of  alternatives  and  recommending  anwsers 
and  evaluating  efforts. 

Community  relations  were  more  firmly  es- 
tablished with  a  fulltime  staff  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  see  that  the  community 
uses  college  facilities  and  schedules  these 
activities.  The  sports  facilities  are  used  year- 
round. 

Work  has  now  l>egun  on  rehabilitation  of 
the  library  and  Thaw  Hall,  a  focal  point  on 
the  campus.  Willard  House  has  l>een  exten- 
sively remodeled  and  the  new  International 
House  is  almost  ready  for  full  use. 

All  of  these  projects  are  the  end  result  of 
the  funding  by  individuals  upon  whom 
Wayne  Anderson  has  exerted  his  influence. 

Dormitories  have  l)een  repaired  and  ren- 
ovated. A  $1  million  program  was  set  up  to 
rid  them  of  asbestos  for  which  funding  had 
to  be  acquired.  Pearsons,  Bartlett,  Fayer- 
weather  and  the  Fine  Arts  Center  were  ex- 
tensively redone. 

New  steam  lines  were  installed  to  make 
the  new  woodbuming  plant  more  efficient. 
Anderson  turned  student  protests  against 
the  inconvenience  of  dodging  deep  cuts  in 
the  campus  to  an  acknowledged  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

The  former  home  of  the  president,  Mom- 
ingside,  has  tteen  leased  for  an  inn,  has  l>een 
renovated  on  the  ground  floor  and  is  operat- 
ing successful. 

An  attractive  new  entrance  into  the  insti- 
tution was  achieved  when  the  U.S.  321 
inner-city  connector  was  constructed  in 
front  of  the  college.  Higher  visibility  was 
achieved  and  many  campus  roads  were  re- 
paved  by  the  state  which  had  to  use  campus 
roads  as  detours  during  construction. 

In  spite  of  the  drastic  shifts  in  emphasis 
in  some  directions.  The  college  has  lost  none 
of  its  institutional  influence  which  it  tias 
held  for  decades. 

Two  positive  examples  of  this  have  l)een 
the  Caroline  Bender  gift  of  nearly  $500,000 
through  her  relationship  with  a  retired  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  and  the 
$400,000  gift  by  Delmar  Green  of  Cleveland. 

A  recent  study  by  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege in  Virginia  ranked  Maryville  College 
fourth  in  a  study  of  110  private  lil>eral  arts 
Institutions  in  the  South  in  percentage  of 
graduates  receiving  PhD's  between  1920  and 
1980. 

Athletic  programs  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs  but  the  appointment  of  Randy  Lam- 
l>ert  as  the  new  athletics  director  and  new 
fund  support  from  aliunnl  and  the  area 
show  considerable  promise. 


Student  attitudes  toward  the  college's 
athletic  programs  have  vastly  Improved. 

The  coUege  achieved  national  prominence 
in  the  musical  field  when  Delores  Zlegler.  a 
1973  Maryville  graduate,  sang  on  national 
television  with  Luciano  Pavorotti. 

The  Affiliate  Artist  Program  with  the 
ALCOA  Foundation  is  continuing  each  year 
with  artists  who  are  going  on  to  internation- 
al recognition,  such  as  Faith  Esham. 

A  strategic  plaimlng  committee  has  l>een 
established  to  refocus  on  the  mission  of  the 
coUege  from  which  it  will  turn  to  tiearlng 
down  on  various  areas  of  academic  and  stu- 
dent affairs. 

Student  activities  have  Improved  as  they 
realize  that  some  credit  is  l>eing  given  their 
feedl>ack  on  campus  affairs. 

An  advisory  council  has  lieen  formed  of 
community  leaders  in  the  Maryville-Alcoa 
area.  Another  such  council  is  t>eing  consid- 
ered for  Knoxville  since  this  area  is  includ- 
ed in  the  major  student  recruitment  effort 
for  the  school. 

This  statement  of  Edwin  J.  Best,  present 
chairman  of  the  t>oard.  sums  it  all  up: 

"Each  college  president  puts  on  the  insti- 
tution he  serves  the  Imprint  of  this  person- 
ality, his  prior  experience,  and  his  aspira- 
tions. Wayne  Anderson  is  Maryville  Col- 
lege's first  non-minister  president,  and  l>e- 
cause  of  this,  the  college  is  not  as  it  was 
liefore  he  came. 

"He  brought  to  Maryville  an  understand- 
ing of  and  appreciation  for  modem  corpo- 
rate organization  and  practice  and  has  ap- 
plied them  here  with  great  success. 

"He  tias  a  feel  of  the  political  features  of 
business,  education,  industry  and  religion 
and  has  utilized  the  best  of  them  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  the  college  in  the 
larger  community. 

"With  his  grasp  of  the  practical  and  the 
ideal.  President  Anderson  guides  Maryville 
College  as  a  quality  educational  institution 
that  follows  good  business  principles. 

"As  a  result.  Maryville  College  has  known 
a  succession  of  iMdanced  budgets  and  with 
sound  fiscal  policies  has  improved  its  re- 
sources while  enhancing  the  quality  of  its 
faculty,  student  body  and  curriculum. 

"New  programs  and  opportunities  have 
lieen  added  on  the  campus,  and  the  college 
and  extended  and  strengthened  its  commu- 
nity services. 

'Thanks  to  Wayne  Anderson,  MaryvUle 
College  is  equipped  and  oriented  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  final  years  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury and  to  move  into  the  century  ahead 
without  sacrificing  the  mission  and  tradi- 
tions of  earlier  years." 

Both  Best  and  Davis  agree  that  MaryvUle 
College  is  well  prepared  for  the  future.  It 
will  continue  to  grow,  they  state  unequivo- 
cally, as  a  solid,  positive  force  among  liberal 
arts  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Few  of  these  things  would  have  been 
done,  agree  the  long-time  directors,  had  not 
Wayne  Anderson  l)een  at  the  helm. 

They  feel  that  his  administration  has 
made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  college's 
escape  from  the  sharp  downturn  which  had 
started  and  that  the  future  of  the  institu- 
tion never  looked  t>etter. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OPORBOOII 
□I  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attentton  an 
essay  written  t>y  a  young  woman  from  my 
congressional  district  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. This  past  year  over  a  quarter  millk>n  stu- 
dents participated  in  this  contest. 

The  winning  essay  from  Oregon  was  sut>- 
mitted  by  Danielle  Marie  Lyon,  a  resident  of 
Rogue  River,  OR,  located  in  the  southern  por- 
tx>n  of  my  district.  Danielle,  daughter  of 
Gerakj  and  Margaret  Lyon,  is  a  senkx  at  the 
Christian  Life  School  and  plans  to  attend  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  the  fall.  She  hopes  to 
pursue  a  career  in  journalism  and  I  t>elieve  my 
colleagues  will  agree  after  reading  her  winning 
essay  that  she  is  well  on  her  way  to  devek>p- 
ing  tl^  necessary  skills  to  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  submit  Dan- 
ielle's essay  for  Insertkxi  in  tlie  Congression- 
al Record: 

New  Horizons  roR  America's  Youth 

The  lid  of  the  old,  blue  dress-l>ox  lifted  off 
easUy.  Inside  were  layers  of  crisp,  yellowed 
tissue  paper.  Lifting  them  revealed  an  old 
nursing  uniform,  once  worn  by  my  grand- 
mother. Slipping  it  over  my  head,  I  spun 
toward  the  full  length  mirror,  letting  the 
folds  of  the  cotton  skirt  settle  atiout  my 
ankles. 

The  attic  was  warm  and  dry.  Grandmoth- 
er had  invited  me  to  play  there  on  a  child- 
hood visit  to  her  home.  I  had  not  lieen  ad- 
monished to  stay  out  of  things,  or  not  to 
open  the  t>oxes.  "In  fact",  she  told  me,  "Do 
be  curious". 

And  so,  I  was  on  an  adventure  of  explora- 
tion, piecing  together  visually  the  stories 
grandmother  had  told  me  at}out  the  war. 
How  she  and  grandfather  met  while  serving 
their  country  in  a  foreign  land.  I  had  a 
child-like  realization  about  the  sacrifices 
men  and  women  made  to  preserve  our  coun- 
try's freedom. 

The  next  lx)x  I  opened  was  a  plastic  case. 
My  mother's  discarded  microscope  from 
high  school  was  inside.  I  looked  through  its 
clouded  lens,  and  wondered  what  it  would 
t>e  like  to  discover  a  cure  for  a  dread  disease. 

In  a  shiny,  copper  trunk  I  found  my 
grandfather's  military  uniform.  Rolling  up 
the  long  sleeves.  I  slipped  my  tiny  shoes 
into  his  large,  shiny  black  one  and  standing 
straight  and  tall,  saluted  proudly  to  an 
imaginary  general  passing  by. 

On  the  top  of  an  oak  desk  was  a  pad  of 
paper,  a  pencil,  and  a  pair  of  eyeglasses. 
With  the  glasses  sliding  off  my  nose,  the 
paper  and  pencil  in  hand.  I  took  important 
dictation  from  the  President. 

This  weekend,  my  grandmother  passed 
away.  After  the  funeral,  my  family  and  I 
went  to  grandmother's  house  to  sort  her  l>e- 
longlngs.  I  asked  to  clean  the  attic. 

The  attic  door  was  smaller  than  I  remem- 
bered as  I  stooped  to  climb  in.  Once  Inside,  I 
was  flooded  with  childhood  memories  of 
play-acting.  I  saw  the  blue  dress-l>ox,  the 
plastic  case,  and  the  copper  trunk.  I  picked 
up  the  eyeglasses  and  smiled  when  I  noticed 
they  no  longer  slid  off  my  nose.  Then  I  saw 
something  I  missed  years  earlier,  a  white 


box  on  the  floor  next  to  the  deak.  Inskle  \ 
my  high  school  graduation  gown.  I  abook 
the  garment  out  and  pulled  It  over  my 
clothes.  I  carefully  placed  the  mortar  board 
on  my  head.  Turning  around.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  myself  In  the  full  length  mirror 
and  I  stared  at  my  reflection.  I  would  soon 
l>e  wearing  a  gown  very  much  like  this.  I 
wouldn't  wear  that  gown  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  but  I  could  exchange  it  for  anything  I 
wanted  It  to  be.  Anything  I  could  dream  to 
t>e,  for  my  possibilities  are  Iwundless. 

America's  youth  have  Just  that:  unlimited 
possibilities,  new,  individual  horizons.  We 
have  l>een  blessed  with  a  land  that  provides 
the  opportunity  for  education,  and  have 
parents  as  well  as  authorities  to  assist  us  in 
reaching  our  goals.  Our  forefathers— like 
my  grandparents— fought  to  keep  our  free- 
dom secure.  They  wanted  the  very  X)est  for 
us.  and  they  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice: 
themselves.  They  gave  by  fighting  in  wars, 
helping  their  fellowman,  and  taking  a  stand 
for  what  they  knew  to  be  right  and  true. 

Many  young  Americans  take  for  granted 
their  freedom  and  opportunity.  Some  don't 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a 
land  that  not  only  allows— but  encourages 
us  to  make  our  own  decisions.  We're  given 
tools  to  help  us,  but  it's  up  to  us  to  learn 
how  to  use  them  to  our  l>est  advantage. 

Youth  in  America  today  are  truly  fortu- 
nate. We  owe  a  debt  to  countless  people  who 
gave  their  lives,  so  that  our  horizons  are 
broadened.  We  owe  to  future  generations 
the  same  promises  and  opportunities  given 
to  us.  Jonas  Salk,  an  American  l>acterlolo- 
giit,  developed  a  vaccine  for  polio.  Polio  was 
the  dread  disease  of  my  parent's  generation. 
Perhaps  my  generation  will  find  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  stretch  our- 
selves, to  reach  for  new  horizons,  not  to 
take  for  granted  what  has  t>een  left  to  us  as 
a  legacy. 

New  sciences,  space  travel,  technology, 
and  communications  add  new  horizons  for 
America's  youth.  Exploration  of  new  galax- 
ies, and  the  human  need  for  knowledge  add 
to  the  excitement  of  what  my  generation 
has  to  look  forward  to.  The  future  may 
seem  very  far  away,  but  in  reality— it  is 
closer  than  we  may  realize. 

My  horizon  is  approaching  rapidly.  My 
chance  to  do  something  and  l>e  someone 
special  for  America  is  at  hand. 


TRAVELING  KREMLIN 
SALESMEN 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Lawrence  Sulc,  wrote  an  informative 
column  in  the  Washington  Times,  regarding 
technk)ues  of  Soviet  infiltratton  into  foreign 
countries  by  use  of  "traveling  salesmen"  and 
athletes. 

I  commend  this  artkde  to  tfie  attentkxi  of  my 
colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  4.  I9M] 

Travxung  Kreicin  Salesmen 

(By  Lawrence  Sulc) 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  sports  and  athletes 
are  dedicated  to  enhancement  of  the  party 
and  sUte.  That's  not  surprising,  certainly. 
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but  now.  it  aeems.  "traveling  salesmen"  have 
Joined  the  athletes. 

When  Soviet  sports  teams  are  fielded 
abroad,  the  athletes  composing  them  are 
members  of  professional  sports  organisa- 
tions, the  Dinamo  Sporting  Club  and  the 
Central  Army  Sports  Club  (ZSKA).  The 
former  belongs  to  the  KOB,  the  Soviet  for- 
eign intelligence  and  internal  security  orga- 
nization, and  the  latter  to  the  ORU,  Soviet 
armed  forces  intelligence. 

Sport  Jaunts  abroad  provide  cover  and 
training  for  Soviet  special  forces  (spetsnag) 
teams  and  their  KOB  counterparts,  where- 
by they  gain  area-familiarization  and  the 
opportunity  to  case  their  targets.  In  the 
event  of  war,  these  elite  fighting  units  are 
dedicated  to  operations  in  enemy  territory— 
behind  the  lines,  in  a  manner  of  si>ealiing— 
where  they  would  engage  in  guerrilla 
strikes,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  assassina- 
tion. The  speUnaz  are  supposed  to  take  out 
the  military  targeU.  The  KGB  goes  after 
the  political  and  economic  ones.  These  ob- 
jectives, of  course,  include  human  targets— 
VIPs  and  others  of  special  interest. 

Where  do  the  "traveling  salesmen"  come 
in?  Stocldiolm  newspapers  not  long  ago  re- 
vealed the  preoccupation  of  Swedish  securi- 
ty officials  with  the  series  of  suspicious 
visits  to  the  homes  of  more  than  100  Swed- 
ish pilots  by,  of  all  people,  "traveling  sales- 
men." These  "agents  of  the  East"  or  "ille- 
gals," as  the  Swedish  officials  referred  to 
them,  clearly  wanted  to  locate  and  leam 
about  key  elements  of  Swedish  defense 
(fighter  pilots)  to  be  able  to  "liquidate" 
them  in  the  event  of  an  invasion. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Swedish  navy  is  con- 
cerned about  its  submarine  crews,  who  have 
also  been  checked  out  by  suspicious  strang- 
ers and  probably  "marked"  for  elimination. 

Carmen  Villar  Mir,  of  ABC,  the  respected 
Spanish  publication,  called  it  "a  systematic 
and  massive  infiltration  of  Sweden  by  Soviet 
agents."  She  quoted  a  Swedish  paper  to  the 
effect  that  the  security  service  had  cau- 
tioned Swedish  fighter  pilots  to  make  them- 
selves "anonymous."  Apparently  the  GRU 
spetsnaz  and  the  KGB  are  targeting  not 
only  VIPs,  which  is  to  be  expected,  but  mid- 
level  key  personnel  as  well— in  the  military, 
in  the  government,  "and  even  in  industry" 
the  Swedes  say. 

The  British,  for  their  part.  Drew  Iiiiddle- 
ton  writes  in  the  Army  Times,  recently  com- 
pleted exercises  against  a  mock  spetsnaz 
attack.  The  British  believe  NATO  nuclear 
forces  personnel  would  be  the  ultimate 
Soviet  objective.  In  an  impending  crisis,  ana- 
lysts speculate,  spetsnaz  soldiers  would  posi- 
tion themselves  abroad  for  operational  de- 
ployment by  replacing  embassy  and  trade 
personnel.  "Tourists  and  cultural  and  trade 
delegations"  would  also  provide  cover,  Mr. 
Middleton  writes. 

Agents  in  place  would  have  to  supply  lo- 
gistical support  for  the  larger  units  that 
would  follow  once  hostilities  l>egan.  "The 
ORU,"  says  Mr.  Middleton,  "would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  KGB's  global  network  of 
agents.  .  .  ."  Perhaps  so,  but  the  GRU  has 
its  own  agents  abroad  for  this  purpose, 
while  the  KGB  has  its  own  requirements  for 
its  own  agents.  No  matter.  Identifying  the 
service— ORU  or  KOB— is  distinctly  second- 
ary. 

Identifying  the  problem  and  taking  pre- 
cautions is  much  more  important.  And  as 
low-intensity  warfare  and  Soviet  active 
measures  assume  greater  importance  in  the 
protracted  conflict  between  East  and  West, 
Soviet  spetsnaz  forces  are  something  West- 
em  planners  must  do  something  about. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Swedes  and  our  British  partners  in 
NATO,  apparenUy,  are  taking  the  threat  se- 
riously. 


May  7, 1986 


May  7, 1986 


SEXUALLY  HARASSED— IN  THE 
WRONG  BUILDING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcALirosmA 

IN  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXIITATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  sometimes  those  out- 
side this  Chamber  can  more  dearly  see  the 
consequences  of  our  acts  and  omissions  than 
we  can.  The  latest  example  of  this  comes 
from  columnist  Ellen  Goodman,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post 

In  her  perceptive  essay,  Ms.  Goodman  ex- 
plores the  consequences  of  Congress'  failure 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  Grove  City 
decision.  Ms.  Goodman  notes,  in  what  she 
correctly  terms  "just  one  taie  in  the  current 
annal  of  civH  rights  follies,"  that  Federal  dol- 
lars continue  to  flow  to  numerous  institutions 
which  are  discriminating  in  some  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

We  can  plug  up  the  loopholes  created  by 
the  Supreme  Ckxjrt's  1984  Grove  City  decision 
by  passage  of  H.R.  700,  a  simple  civil  rights 
restoration  bill. 

Ms.  Goodman's  article  follows: 
Sexually  Harassed— in  the  Wrong 
Building 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston.— Let  me  begin  with  the  story  of 
the  undergraduate  who  was  sexually  har- 
assed in  the  wrong  building.  She  didn't 
know  this  when  she  filed  a  complaint  to  the 
federal  government.  After  all.  Title  9 
l>anned  any  form  of  sex  discrimination  in  a 
college  receiving  tax  dollars,  and  hers  had 
plenty  of  those  dollars. 

The  government,  however,  demurred.  It 
wouldn't  even  investigate  the  incident  be- 
cause the  scene  of  the  alleged  civil  rights 
violation  was  a  building  that  had  been  con- 
structed without  a  single  federal  penny.  If 
she  claimed  to  have  been  harassed  in  the 
dorm,  a  dorm  spruded  up  by  the  taxpayers, 
she  would  have  had  a  case. 

This  is  just  one  tale  in  the  current  annals 
of  civil-rights  follies.  There  are  a  host  of 
others  featuring  the  handicapped,  minori- 
ties, older  workers,  you  name  it.  They  all 
came  into  l>eing  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Grove  City  College  case. 

In  1984.  the  court  ruled  that  laws  banning 
discrimination  applied  to  the  specific  pro- 
gram receiving  federal  aid,  not  to  the  entire 
institution.  If  a  school  had  federal  money  in 
the  engineering  department  and  discrimi- 
nated against  you  in  the  athletic  depart- 
ment, tough  luck. 

This  ruling,  a  judicial  cluster  lx>mb,  was 
dropped  onto  20  years  of  civil-rights  legisla- 
tion, blasting  loopholes  everywhere.  Any 
school,  government,  hospital,  airport  that 
received  tax  doUars  for  some  programs 
could  still  discriminate  against  assorted 
Americans  in  other  programs. 

The  results  alarmed  civil-rights  support- 
ers, who  formed  a  coalition  to  overturn  the 
decision  and  get  things  back  to  where  they 
were.  Their  Ovll  Rights  Restoration  Act 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  1984  by  a 
margin  of  375  to  34.  But  the  bill  was  de- 


railed in  the  Senate.  When  it  was  re-tntro- 
duced  last  year,  it  was  suddmly  stopped 
cold.  It  got  stuck  on  abortion. 

The  Catholic  Conference  of  Biahope.  long 
a  stalwart  supporter  of  civU  rights,  with- 
drew its  support  for  the  bilL  It  didn't  like 
one  old  regulation  in  Title  9  that  made  it 
possible  to  sue  a  college  that  excluded  abor- 
tion from  its  health  services.  Catholic  col- 
leges were  already  exempt  from  this  ruling, 
but  the  church  wants  everyone  exempt.  In- 
stead of  restoring  the  clvilrlghts  laws— the 
cohesive  principle  of  the  various  groups  in 
this  coalition— the  church  wants  to  rewrite 
them. 

Others  in  the  coalition,  pro-  and  anti-alwr- 
tion,  understand  the  church's  position.  But, 
as  Judith  Lichtman  of  the  Women's  Legal 
Defense  Fund  says,  "This  isn't  the  place  to 
fight  on  the  abortion  issue."  Like  many 
others,  she  is  convinced  that  "the  Catholic 
church  is  being  used  by  the  far  right  and  by 
this  administration.  They  are  numing  inter- 
ference for  people  who  want  to  ruin  the 
bill." 

At  the  moment,  there  are  actually  two 
bills  in  Congress.  The  original  bill  can't  pass 
because  of  anti-abortion  opposition.  The 
amended  bill,  favored  by  the  church,  could 
possibly  pass,  but  is  isn't  acceptable  to  the 
bUI's  original  sponsors. 

Two  decades  of  civil-rights  law  now  hang 
on  what  is  called,  on  Capitol  Hill,  "lan- 
guage," the  acceptable  words  of  compro- 
mise. Among  the  leaders  of  this  linguistic 
search  brigade  is  Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D- 
Ohio),  who  is  Catholic,  a  strong  women's 
rights  supporter  and  an  opponent  of  federal 
finding  for  abortion. 

Both  groups,  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
women's  groups  are  in  favor  of  civil  rights", 
says  Oakar,  who  has  played  umpire  here 
betore.  "We're  down  to  one  isolated  issue 
holding  up  the  works.  The  major  thrust  is 
too  important  to  let  the  whole  thing  go 
down  the  drain.  We  are  trying  to  get  some 
language  that  is  acceptable  to  both  groups." 

Oakar  believes  that  she  is  "very  close"  to 
those  magic  words.  But  a  congressional  aide 
working  on  this  issue  says,  "I  have  gone 
from  cautious  optimism  to  cautious  pessi- 
mism." If  there  are  magic  words,  no  one  I 
spoke  to  on  either  side  of  the  issue  would 
utter  them. 

The  search  stopwatch  is  ticking  away.  In  a 
few  weeks  it  will  be  too  late  even  to  process 
a  bill  through  this  term.  Civil-rights  oppo- 
nents could  win  just  by  watching  and  grin- 
ning. Meanwhile,  if  you  know  an  undergrad- 
uate who's  about  to  be  sexually  harassed, 
tell  her  she  l>etter  make  sure  it's  in  the 
right  building. 


MEMORIAL  FOR  6  MILUON 
JEWISH  MARTYRS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7. 1988 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  statement  made 
by  Beniamin  Meed,  Chairman,  United  Com- 
memoration Committee  of  Metropolitan  l^ew 
Yort(.  president  Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance 
Organization  on  Sunday,  May  4,  1986.  His 
statement  was  made  at  the  43d  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising: 


MmoKiAL  roE  6  Miluoh  Jewish  Maxtyrs 
(By  Benjamin  Meed) 

We  have  gathered  together  again  to  re- 
member, to  recall  the  Six  Million  Kedoshim. 
We  have  come  together  to  recite  Kaddiah 
Betsibur.  to  light  the  memorial  candles,  and 
to  let  the  world  know  that  we  remember. 

We  are  together  again  l>ecauae  we  need 
each  other  to  remember.  When  we  are 
alone,  our  memories  turn  to  nightmares  of  a 
world  that  is  no  longer.  When  we  are  to- 
gether, our  memories  can  better  alert  the 
world  that  the  impossible  is  possible.  Be- 
cause we  remember,  the  Holocaust  is  now 
taught  in  universities,  in  high  schools  and  in 
religious  schools  across  the  United  States.  It 
is  now  part  of  the  very  identity  of  American 
Jews.  Had  we  survivors  walked  away  from 
our  obligation  to  the  past,  who  would  have 
remembered  the  Holocaust? 

Last  year  we  met  while  our  history  was 
being  threatened  at  Bitburg.  Together  we 
issued  a  cry  and  a  plea.  From  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  the  White  House,  from 
the  Liberty  Bell  to  Arlington  Cemetery,  to 
the  very  gates  of  Bergen-Belsen,  survivors, 
their  children,  and  the  Jewish  people  came 
together  as  one.  The  American  people  and 
the  media  understood  our  pain. 

For  forty  years,  survivors  struggled  to  re- 
member and  not  let  others  forget.  For  forty 
years,  by  his  own  admission,  former  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  tried  to 
hide  his  ugly  past  and  thereby  deceived  the 
world  about  his  three  years  of  military  serv- 
ice as  a  Nazi  Officer  of  a  special  unit  in  the 
Balkins  known  for  its  brutality.  Now  the 
sage  of  Bitburg,  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
Germany,  went  to  Austria  to  help  his  close 
personal  friend,  Waldheim.  With  these  sup- 
porting words.  Kohl  said  "I  may  say  for  the 
civilized  world,  Waldheim  is  a  great  "patri- 
ot." 

Let  us  not  forget  this  same  civilized  nation 
which  Mr.  Kohl  represents  today  built  gas 
chambers  and  ovens  yesterday  as  millions  of 
our  people  were  marched  to  their  deaths  ac- 
companied by  the  music  of  Beethoven  and 
Bach. 

This  year,  Claude  Lanzmann  released  his 
film  entitled  "SHOAH",  in  which  survivors, 
perpetrators  and  bystanders  told  the  story 
of  what  happened.  Ten  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  too  painful,  ten  years  from  today 
it  will  be  impossible.  To  those  who  say  they 
didn't  know  what  was  happening  during  the 
Nazi  era,  eyewitnesses  and  historians  have 
established  how  much  was  known  and  how 
soon  It  was  known— about  the  ghettos— 
about  concentration  camps— the  mass 
murder  of  men,  women  and  children— star- 
vation and  the  gas  chambers  of  The  Final 
Solution. 

Our  leaders  knew.  Our  neighbors  knew. 
Rome,  London,  Moscow  and  Washington- 
knew,  but  they  had  different  agendas  and 
six  million  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  par- 
ents and  children,  husbands  and  wives  per- 
ished. 

This  year,  our  battle  against  the  lies  of 
our  enemies  was  fought  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California.  In  Los  An- 
geles, Judge  Robert  Wenke  told  a  simple 
truth  that  defeated  the  revisionists.  "The 
Holocaust."  the  judge  ruled,  "is  not  subject 
to  dispute,  its  truth  cannot  be  denied  by 
reasonable  people.  It  Is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  court  to  det>ate  whether  or  not  the 
Holocaust  happened." 

This  year  again,  we  are  asked:  "Why  must 
you  remember?  Isn't  it  time  to  forgive  and 
to  forget?  Aren't  you  obsessed  with  the  Hol- 
ocaust?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tea.  we  are  obsessed  in  not  letting  the 
world  forget.  To  a  Jew,  remembrance  is  nat- 
ural. To  a  survivor  and  their  children,  it  Is 
an  obligation.  We  must  remember  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Our  friends,  our  enemies  even 
the  bystanders.  Remembrance  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  national  existence. 

We  remember  because  memory  is  all  we 
have.  The  German  Nazis  and  their  collabo- 
rators took  not  only  our  lives,  but  all  our 
possessions.  Our  homes  were  destroyed  or 
taken  over  by  others.  Our  synagogues  are 
empty  or  ruined.  Our  yeshivas  are  now  the- 
aters or  warehouses;  our  libraries  are  with- 
out l>ooks— and  worse  still,  without  readers. 
All  that  remains  are  some  desecrated  ceme- 
teries. 

All  that  we  have  are  memories:  of  a  world 
thriving  with  Yiddlshkeit  and  menschlich- 
keit,  of  homes  filled  with  family  and  digni- 
ty. And  painful  memories  of  betrayal  by 
friends,  abandonment  by  allies,  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  neighbors  and  the  collaboration  of 
many  nations. 

When  survivors  remember,  it  is  neither 
for  the  sake  of  vengeance  nor  in  anger.  We 
remember  in  order  to  preserve  history,  to 
warn  of  what  can  happen  if  we  forget  our 
common  humanity,  to  insist  that  Israel  and 
the  Jewish  people  not  t>e  abandoned  or  sac- 
rificed—and not  only  Israel,  but  all  of  hu- 
manity. 

Our  memory  protects  those  we  do  not 
iuiow  and  shelters  those  who  may  never 
know  us.  We  transmit  the  pain  in  order  to 
heal,  we  recall  suffering  in  order  to  bring  an 
end  to  indifference,  and  we  invoke  evil  to 
bind  ourselves  closer  to  goodness. 

We  gather  on  the  43rd  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  to  recall  that  in 
the  ghettos  and  in  the  camps,  in  the  forests 
and  in  the  cities  there  was  resistance.  The 
resistance  of  a  partisan  in  battle  and  of  a 
mother  teaching  her  child  to  read:  of  a 
Chasid  davening  and  a  Zionist  singing  songs 
of  the  promised  land.  There  was  the  resist- 
ance of  the  historians  writing  chronicles:  of 
the  pious  walking  to  their  death  chanting 
Anl-M'amin  or  Sh'ma  Israel  of  the  socialists 
dreaming  of  a  better  world  just  a  few  feet 
from  the  crematorias.  We  speak  of  Jewish 
dignity,  preserved  In  the  Inner  chamber  of 
heU. 

Each  year  at  this  time,  we  pause  in  pain 
and  solidarity  to  remember  those  Jews  who 
are  not  free  and  those  who  still  languish  in 
Soviet  Union  prisons— the  Asiraytzion- The 
Prisoners  of  Zlon— who  want  to  join  the 
People  of  Israel,  but  cannot.  We  say  to  them 
all  today,  we  are  with  you  and  we  will  not 
let  others  forsake  you. 

No,  we  are  not  obsessed  with  the  Holo- 
caust. We  aie  bound  by  our  obligation  to  re- 
member and  to  transmit  it  medor  ledor, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Zachor,  Gedenk,  let  us  remember. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 
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Victlmt  of  tha  HdocautL  ThpM  days  an  Ml 
aside  so  that  we  and  an  generattont  to  oonw 
will  never  forget  the  tyranny  and  maaaiva  cru- 
elty of  the  Nazis  and  thair  ayatamatic  and 
brutal  annihiiatkxi  of  6  mWon  Jawtsh  paopta, 
including  1  Vt  million  JawMi  childran. 

Forty  one  years  ago,  whan  the  conoantra- 
tion  camps  ware  Nbaralad,  and  the  world 
came  to  realize  the  horrWe  and  terrible  enor- 
mity of  the  HolocausL  Whan  the  Allied  sd- 
dters  opened  the  gates  to  the  camps  and  Nb- 
erated  those  relatively  few  who  had  survivad, 
remembrance  became  a  duty  for  thoaa  who 
endured,  for  those  who  partk^patad  in  the  Ib- 
eratton  of  the  camps,  and  for  thoae  wtw  wit- 
nessed the  horror  from  afar.  I  was  among 
those  wtw  vntnessed  the  Holocaust  as  a 
young  allied  soMier.  and  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  saw  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  destructkxi  of  European 
Jewry  was  the  work  of  a  govemntent  that 
used  the  full  power  of  the  state  to  destroy  Hfe, 
and  not  to  enhance  or  preserve  human  digni- 
ty. Nor  was  the  Holocaust  a  random  outbreak 
of  uncontrolled  terror.  To  the  contrary,  the  de- 
struction of  6  million  Jews  was  ttw  rigorous, 
systematic,  officially  sanctioned  murder  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  people  wtwee  only  crime 
was  the  identity  of  their  ancestors.  The  exter- 
mination did  not  begin  overnight  First,  the 
Nazis  kuked  the  Jews  out  of  their  careers  and 
professions.  Then,  ttiey  passed  lavra  stripping 
them  of  all  rights  of  citizenship.  Then,  tf)ey 
moved  on  to  tt)e  "Rnal  Sohition,"  and  we  all 
know  what  that  meant  Auschwitz,  Begerv 
Belsen,  Dachau,  Maidanek.  Treblinka,  count- 
less other  cor>centration  camps,  BatM-Yar,  tne 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

By  commemorating  this  anniversaiy,  we  can 
see  ahead  more  clearly.  We  must  double  and 
redout>le  our  efforts  to  combat  bigotry  and  irv 
ju8tk:e  wt>enever  and  wherever  it  appears,  so 
that  never  again  will  such  atrocities  and 
crimes  against  humanity  occur.  And  on  this 
occasion,  we  must  reriew  our  efforts  to  pursue 
and  bring  to  justice  those  Nazi  murderers  and 
killers  wtK)  actively  partk^ted  in  the  Hok>- 
caust  and  for  whatever  reasons  have  never 
been  brought  to  justice. 

Today,  we  also  remember  the  survivors, 
and  their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their  indomi- 
table spirit.  The  Nazis  destroyed  them  phys- 
k»lly,  but  they  coukj  not  extinguish  their  devo- 
tion to  their  heritage,  to  their  legacy,  and  to 
their  religkjn.  Even  as  we  recall  the  courage 
of  those  wtK)  survived  Hitler's  hell  on  earth, 
we  must  pause  and  bring  to  mind  the  words 
of  ttie  Jews  of  Europe,  who,  as  they  marched 
to  death  they  knew  was  inescapable,  redted 
this  ages  old  Jewish  expresskxi  of  faith:  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  even  though  he  may  tarry,  nevertheless,  I 
still  believe. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  rxprssentatives 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather  in  the 
House  and  across  America  to  remember  and 
to  commemorate  the  6  million  Jewish  victims 
of  the  Hok)caust  during  this  year's  national 
observance  of  the  Days  of  Remembrance  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  TOBCASI 


HON.  MARa  KAPTUR 

OP  OBIO 
IH  THE  HOnSI  OF  RCPHISIIfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  my 
district  will  be  honoring  one  of  Ohio's  finest' 
labor  leaders,  Mr.  Joseph  Tomasi,  director  of 
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region  2-B,  United  Auto  Workers  Union.  My 
friend,  for  more  than  four  decades,  Joe 
Tomasi  fias  exemplified  the  best  ui  American 
trade  unionisfn.  He  is  a  leader. 

In  northwest  Ohio,  Joe  Tomasi  has  always 
been  a  voice  of  reason,  compassion,  and 
progress.  His  respect  goes  far  beyond  his 
trade  union  brothers  and  sisters.  Whetfter  It 
be  from  the  business  community,  academia, 
Vne  nonprofit  sector,  or  the  media.  Joe  Tomasi 
has  ahrrays  received  high  praise  for  his  integri- 
ty, fairness  and  foresight 

The  list  of  Joe's  accomplishments  following 
a  lifetime  of  commitment  to  his  family,  his 
trade  union,  his  church  arxl  his  community,  is 
long  and  impressive.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  the 
limited  space  available  to  me  here,  tfwt  Joe 
Tomasi  has  left  his  mark  on  virtually  every 
civic  endeavor  which  has  improved  life  in  the 
Greater  Toledo  area. 

It  fuis  t>een  written  tfiat 

The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves 
l)ehind  him  in  others  the  conviction  and  the 
will  to  carry  on. 

Joe  Tomasi  is  just  such  a  man.  Thanks  to 
him,  future  UAW  leaders  will  have  a  sdkj 
foundation  upon  wfiich  to  txjild  an  even 
stronger  trade  union. 

For  me,  Joe  has  always  been  a  trusted  ad- 
visor and  an  invaluable  friend.  His  wisdom  and 
insight  have  helped  me  sirK»  I  began  my 
career  as  an  elected  official. 

Joe  is  retiring  this  year  as  director  of  region 
2-B.  Somehow  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  just 
means  Joe  will  tie  getting  involved  in  even 
more  civk:  activities.  All  of  us  in  tt)e  Greater 
Toledo  area  can  only  hope  tttat  this  is  the 
case. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  congratulating  Joe 
Tomasi  on  his  retirement  and  wish  him  tfie 
very  best.  To  his  lovely  wife  Evelyn  and  the 
entire  family,  thank  you  for  sharing  Joe  with 
us  over  ttie  years.  We  are  grateful  for  all  that 
he  has  done.  You  have  all  been  generous. 


1986  DATS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
tH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  tfiis  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  tfie  6  milton  Jews  wtio  were 
killed  in  the  Hokx»ust  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ham. 

The  Hokx:aust  Is  a  grim  reminder  of  a  terri- 
ble period  In  recent  history.  We  take  Vtvs  time 
out  every  year  to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
the  Hotocaust  so  tftat  ttvough  tf>eir  memory 
we  can  ensure  tfiat  never  again  will  a  people 
face  a  tfveat  to  their  existence  like  the  Holo- 
caust 

In  1933  ttiere  was  an  estimated  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  6.8  millkxi  In  Europe.  By 
1945  nearly  6  millkm  Jews  or  67  percent  of 
that  populatnn  had  been  wiped  out.  This 
dkln't  happen  over  night  It  occurred  in  a  sk>w, 
institutionalized  process  tfiat  separated  the 
Jews  from  the  larger  populatran  in  Europe. 
They  were  systematically  removed  from  posi- 
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tkxis  of  respect  and  dignity,  forced  into  a 
second  class  status,  used  for  stave  labor, 
abused  in  medical  experimentatnn,  and  finally 
senselessly  murdered  in  concentration  camps 
and  buried  wittKXJt  dignity  in  mass  graves. 
Tfiis  process  was  instituted  under  the  Nuren- 
berg  laws  in  1935.  These  laws  declared  Jews 
to  be  second  dass  citizens,  unable  to  main- 
tain any  type  of  wealth,  forfokkJen  to  fraternize 
with  non-Jews,  and  forced  out  of  professmnal 
careers.  This  process  culminated  In  tfie  mass 
eliminatk>n  of  the  Jewish  populatkjn  through 
tfie  use  of  six  extermination  camps  wfiereby 
tfie  vKtims  were  marched  into  gas  chambers 
and  killed,  often  times  tieing  required  to  dig 
their  own  graves  beforehand.  In  one  2-month 
period,  during  tfie  summer  of  1942,  300,000 
Jews  from  the  gfietto  of  Warsaw  were  gassed 
at  tfie  Treblinka  death  camp.  Those  who  sur- 
vived tfie  camps  were  subject  to  lifelong  psy- 
chologk:al  and  physical  trauma.  The  memory 
of  tfiose  wtio  were  lost  in  the  Holocaust  shall 
live  on  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  tfiose  who  cher- 
ish freedom,  democracy,  and  human  dignity. 

As  Jews  around  the  worid  every  spring 
teach  tfieir  children  of  their  historical  freedom 
from  slavery  in  their  fidklay  of  Passover,  so 
do  we  teach  our  children  atxxjt  the  Hokicaust. 
For  tfie  next  generatk>n,  the  Hokxaust  will 
become  just  one  more  event  in  history,  if  we 
do  not  continue  to  remind  and  teach  our  chil- 
dren of  the  tragk:  proportk>ns  of  its  signifi- 
cance. For  it  is  only  through  awareness  that 
we  can  ensure  that  it  will  never  occur  again. 

To  tfiose  who  say  that  such  an  event  could 
never  happen  again,  let  us  not  be  either  com- 
placent or  naive.  An  examinatkin  of  certain 
countries  and  polk:ies  should  cause  us  con- 
cem.  Conskler  tfie  Soviet  Union  where  Jews 
are  unable  to  practne  tfieir  religk>n.  Wfien 
tfiey  seek  to  emigrate  to  achieve  religk>us 
freedom  tfiey  are  often  denied  and  sometimes 
even  imprisoned.  Witness  tfie  fact  that  today 
350,000  Jews  are  seeking  to  emigrate. 

ConskJer  the  scourge  of  anti-Semitism 
whk:h  rears  Its  ugly  head  in  too  many  places 
in  tfie  worid.  In  our  own  Nation  we  continue  to 
be  appalled  at  the  high  numtier  of  anti-Semitic 
incklents — which  have  been  occurring  at  a 
rate  of  almost  two  a  day  for  the  past  several 
years.  Tfiese  Include  heinous  acts  of  vk>lence 
and  vandalism  and  harassment 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  have  apprehended 
tfiose  individuals  responsible  for  the  Holo- 
caust—tfiose  wtio  participated  In  the  slaugh- 
ters. Those  wtK)  have  escaped  prosecutksn 
tfiese  years.  The  pursuit  of  these  criminals 
must  t>e  vigorous  and  relentless.  Our  Office  of 
Special  Investigatkins  has  made  important 
contributk>ns  in  this  effort  and  must  continue. 
The  worid  continues  to  be  sfiocked  and  an- 
gered over  revelatk>ns  of  involvement  in  Nazi 
activities  by  former  United  Natksns  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Wakfheim.  Tfie  extent  of  his  in- 
volvement continues  to  tie  tfie  subject  of  in- 
tense investigations  which  we  fiope  can  t>e 
concluded  tiefore  the  voters  of  Austria  return 
to  the  polls  in  the  runoff  election  for  President. 
A  person  involved  in  these  types  of  atrocities 
deserve  repudiatk>n  not  rewards  by  voters  and 
tfie  publk:. 

The  message  we  must  carry  fonward  from 
today  is  that  the  Hokicaust  and  all  Its  horrors 
are  not  in  issue.  There  is  great  pain  associat- 
ed with  reviving  tfie  issue.  It  is  vital  tfiat  it  be 
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continued  for  one  basic  reason.  And  ttwae  are 
found  in  ttie  words  so  important  to  ttiis  move- 
ment "never  again." 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  E. 
PAUNTROY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  our  colleague  and  my  friend  Represent- 
ative Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Walter  Fauntroy  is  celetirating  his  25th 
year  of  public  service  this  year.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  young  1B-year-old  marching  with 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  closely  tied  him- 
self to  the  civil  rights  revolution  when  it  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  His  absolute  dedk^ation  to 
defending  tfie  legal  rights  of  ottiers  has  never 
diminished,  and  in  fact  has  been  tempered  by 
an  uncompromising  compassion  for  all  people. 

I  can  honestly  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Walter  Fauntroy  has  made  a  difference  to 
people.  With  a  seemingly  inexhaustable  re- 
serve of  energy,  Walter  has  organized, 
networked,  protested,  negotiated,  and  debat- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  common  man  People 
know  him,  and  tfiey  trust  him.  It  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  numerous 
occaskins. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
k}wing  artKle  which  I  have  submitted  for  inclu- 
sk>n  in  tfie  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2,  1986] 

Fauiitrot  Nkver  Slows  Down 

(By  Courtland  Milloy) 

Occasionally,  people  ask  me  about  Walter 
E.  Fauntroy.  What  does  he  do?  And  how 
does  he  do  it?  After  all.  everybody  knows, 
the  District's  delegate  to  Congress  doesn't 
even  have  a  vote  on  the  House  floor. 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  as  best  as 
I  can  determine,  are  that  Fauntroy  runs  for 
Congress,  and  wins:  and  that  to  do  this,  he 
sings  "The  Impossible  Dream."  preaches  the 
gospel,  goes  to  Jail,  helps  people  who  can't 
pay  their  utililty  bills,  practices  karate, 
plays  Softball  and  at  5-foot-6  makes  6-foot-6 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  sit  down  and  listen  up. 

Some  people  say  Fauntroy  wins  because 
nobody  else  wants  the  job.  I  say  it's  because 
Fatmtroy  runs  a  100-yard  dash  In  10.2  sec- 
onds. Imagine  having  a  S3-year-old  man 
challenge  you  to  a  foot  race  two  days  before 
a  primary  and  then  l>eats  the  hell  out  of 
you. 

Fauntroy.  The  name  is  synonymous  with 
District  politics  and,  after  25  years  of  public 
service,  which  he  celebrated  with  a  prayer 
breakfast  and  reception  yesterday,  the  man 
looks  like  he  could  go  25  more. 

How,  indeed,  does  he  do  it? 

"Fauntroy  is  a  marathon  runner,"  says 
Jotinny  Barnes,  Fauntroy's  legislative  assist- 
ant. "The  staff  has  to  form  a  relay  team, 
passing  the  liaton.  Just  to  keep  up  with 
him" 

"He's  Just  a  likable  guy,  always  chipper." 
said  Ted  Prahinski,  a  former  memlier  of  the 
D.C.  Home  Rule  Committee.  "He's  like  his 
father  in  that  he  knows  how  the  system 
works." 


Fumtroy'8  father  was  a  rmOroad  employe 
who  later  became  a  derk  at  the  17,8.  Patent 
Examiner's  Office. 

"He'd  always  help  out  a  newcomer,  show 
him  where  things  were  located,  how  things 
worked."  said  Prahinski.  who  is  now  a 
lawyer  for  the  patent  office.  "Fauntroy  is 
like  that,  too." 

That  sounds  about  right,  especially  If  you 
look  at  what  became  of  Delano  Lewis, 
Fauntroy's  first  legislative  assistant.  Lewis 
is  now  a  vice  president  at  C4eP  Telephone 
Co.  and  a  bigwig  in  local  politics.  Look  at 
Robert  Johnson,  a  former  Fauntroy  press 
secretary:  He  is  now  president  of  Black  En- 
tertainment Television. 

Tou  can  call  Fauntroy  a  lot  of  things,  but 
stingy  isn't  one  of  them. 

liCaybe  it's  his  background.  His  mother 
was  a  housewife,  always  providing  love  and 
attention  to  Uttle  Walter  and  his  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  She  is  credited 
with  turning  him  into  a  bookworm,  and 
making  him  spend  almost  as  much  time  in 
the  local  library  as  he  did  In  church. 

The  church  is  where  his  life  really  unfold- 
ed. He  liecame  a  meml)er  of  the  New  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  In  1944,  and  by  1959  he  was 
leading  the  congregation  as  its  pastor.  In  be- 
tween, he  attended  Virginia  Union  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  divinity  from  Yale, 
thanks  to  the  generous  donations  from  the 
church. 

More  important,  he  met  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  who  was  touring  Southern 
and  £^t  Coast  colleges  in  search  of  the 
men  who  would  l>ecome  his  disciples. 

(If  you  think  Fauntroy  WSks  young  for 
his  age  now.  you  should  see  those  early  pho- 
tograpfis  of  him  at  18,  marching  with  King, 
who  was  23.) 

As  a  local  organizer  for  the  1963  "March 
on  Washington."  Fauntroy  tiecame  well 
luiown  around  town.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  assassination  of  King.  Fauntroy  con- 
fronted Stokely  Carmlchael.  urging  him  to 
cool  the  "bum.  baby,  bum"  rhetoric. 

Fauntroy  lost  that  fight,  but  established 
himself  as  a  voice  of  moderation.  In  1967.  he 
was  rewarded  with  an  appointment  as  vice 
president  of  the  first  D.C.  City  Council.  In 
1971.  he  l)ecame  the  first  congressional  rep- 
resentative from  the  District  in  more  than 
100  years.  He  has  held  the  post  ever  since. 

Today.  Fauntroy  still  uses  those  19608- 
style  tactics  in  protests  against  the  South 
African  regime,  staging  sit-ins  at  embassies 
and  oil  company  offices,  still  going  to  Jail  in 
the  name  of  freedom.  But  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee's  subcommit- 
tee on  domestic  monetary  policy  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, he  also  has  moved  smoothly  into  the 
1980s,  pushing  behind  the  scenes  for  self-de- 
termination lor  the  District. 

One  day  he  may  get  to  vote.  Until  then, 
he'll  Just  continue  to  seek  reelection,  as  he 
announced  he  would  yesterday,  and  prol)- 
ably  win,  as  he  always  has. 


ORADE-A  SCHOLAR 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  ago. 
Yen  Hoang  Voung  was  a  Vietnamese  refuge. 
Tfiis  June  she  is  graduating  with  honors  and  is 
dass  salutatorian.  Today's  Dallas  Morning 
News  contains  a  heart-warming  story  about 
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this  young  woman  who,  through  hard  work 
and  determinatkxi,  has  made  remarkable  ac- 
complishments in  her  adopted  cxxjntry.  She 
realizes  that  the  opportunities  she  has  In 
Texas  are  not  available  to  her  In  her  former— 
now  Communist  controlled— country. 

We  sometimes  take  for  granted,  or  do  not 
recognize,  the  opportunities  a  democracy  cre- 
ates. This  young  woman  is  a  prime  example 
of  a  person  who  has  taken  advantage  of 
tfiese  opportunities  and  is  making  the  system 
work  for  her.  The  folk>wing  article  will  serve  as 
an  inspiratkxi  to  those  who  read  it 
Obadi-A  Scholak 

ambitious  TEKN  PROM  VIETNAM  WILL 
OBAOUATE  2in>  IN  HER  CLASS 

(By  Bill  Lodge) 
Mesquite.— Seven  years  ago,  at  age  11, 
Yen  Hoang  Vuong  survived  a  raid  by  pirates 
off  the  coast  of  Thailand  after  being  smug- 
gled out  of  Vietnam  by  her  father. 

Settling  in  a  strange  and  ftu^way  country, 
she  teamed  English  partly  by  watching  the 
children's  television  program  Sesame  Street 
Last  year,  along  with  her  father  and 
younger  brother.  Yen  achieved  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. 

But  her  most  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment, her  friends  say.  will  come  next  month 
when  the  18-year  old  West  MesQuite'Hlgh 
School  senior  is  honored  as  the  school's  sal- 
utatorian. 

She  finished  her  four  years  of  high 
school— two  at  Sam  Houston  In  Arlington— 
with  a  perfect  4.0  grade-point  average  and 
memt>er8hlp  In  the  National  Honor  Society. 
"It's  Just  really  amazing  what  all  she  has 
accomplished  In  such  a  short  time,"  said 
Bruce  Shelton.  a  close  friend  of  Yen's  and 
rutmer-up  for  salutatorian. 

"I  reaUy  think  this  Is  the  highest  thing 
she's  gotten  so  far.  She's  Just  something." 

Yen  finished  second  to  Joseph  Starr 
Fagner  in  the  competition  for  valedictory 
honors.  Starr  also  had  a  4.0  average,  but  his 
freshman  curriculum  included  an  honors 
English  course.  Yen  could  not  take  the 
course  tiecause  she  skipped  the  eighth 
grade,  school  officials  said. 

Yen  said  she  always  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  achievement,  and  It  was  nurtured 
by  her  grandfather,  Thuong  Vuong,  who  Im- 
migrated to  Texas  from  Saigon  in  April 
1975,  Just  days  before  that  city  was  overrun 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  army. 

Vuong  required  his  granddaughter  to 
watch  educational  programs  on  television 
every  day.  Yen  said. 

"My  grandfather  made  me  watch  Channel 
13  every  day— Sesame  Street  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff,"  Yen  said.  "That  helped  to 
learn  English  a  lot." 

Yen's  father,  Tro  Vuong,  and  17-year-old 
brother,  Lawrence  Vuong.  live  In  Corsicana 
because  her  father  likes  bis  Job  there  as  a 
mechanic,  she  said.  When  her  father  and 
brother  decided  to  move  to  Corsicana  two 
years  ago,  Yen  chose  to  remain  In  Mesquite 
because  she  had  grown  close  to  her  grandfa- 
ther and  liked  the  schools. 

After  her  high  school  career  ends  next 
month.  Yen  said,  she  wants  to  enter  Baylor 
University  In  Waco  to  take  pre-medlcal 
courses.  Eventually,  she  hopes  to  t>ecome  a 
plastic  surgeon. 

She  has  applied  for  a  scholarship  but  said 
she  win  achieve  her  career  goals  with  or 
without  it.  Her  friends  and  teachers  at  West 
Mesquite  High  said  they  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  succeed. 

"I  think  that  she  will  do  whatever  she  is 
determined   to   do,"   said   Debbie   OUbert. 
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Yen's  school  counselor.  "If  she  decides  she 
wants  to  stay  In  the  medical  profesilon. 
she'll  get  there." 

"She's  Just  one  of  the  moat  outstanding 
students  I've  ever  taught,"  said  Peggy  Arun- 
dale,  who  taught  Yen  calculus  and  analyti- 
cal geometry  the  past  two  years. 

"Her  commaiul  of  the  language  Just  floors 
me.  I've  taught  students  with  more  ability, 
but  not  with  that  determination,  that  drive, 
that  ambition." 

Zarina  Delawala,  a  native  of  India  and  a 
Junior  at  West  Mesquite  High,  met  Yen  last 
year,  and  the  two  became  fast  friends. 

Miss  Delawala  said  she  admires  Yen  "be- 
cause she's  so  talented  and  versatile"  and 
has  a  flair  for  designing  and  sewing  dothes. 
"She's  the  kind  of  person  who  will  listen 
to  you,"  Miss  Delawala  said. 

Yen  said  she  is  happy  with  her  life  in  the 
United  States  but  often  thinks  of  her 
mother.  Chat  Nguyen,  and  30-year-old 
sister.  Hang  Vuong,  who  have  t>een  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Vietnamese  government  from 
leaving  the  coimtry. 

She  last  saw  her  mother  and  sister  the 
night  she  left  Saigon,  with  her  father  and 
brother  in  May  1979. 

"My  mom  woke  me  up  at>out  2  or  3  o'dock 
in  the  morning,  and  she  didn't  even  tell  me 
why."  Yen  said.  "We  had  to  take  off  our 
shoes  so  we  wouldn't  make  any  noise." 

That  night,  she  and  her  brother  and 
father  l>oarded  a  bus  that  took  them  to  a 
small  port  on  the  Vietnamese  coast.  They 
spent  two  weeks  at  sea  with  nearly  500 
other  people  packed  onto  a  fishing  vessel. 

She  was  11  at  the  time  and  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English.  But  now  Yen  con- 
siders herrelf  an  American  and  is  looking 
only  to  the  future. 

"I  can  do  anything  I  want  (in  the  United 
States)."  Yen  said.  "No  one  can  stop  me." 


SATELLITE  TELEVISION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  imiAMA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8EHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
April  7.  1086  Into  the  Conqressional 
Rec»R0: 

Satelute  Telbvisiok 

A  new  issue  for  Congress,  and  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  rural  landscape  in  southern  Indi- 
ana Is  the  dish-shaped  antenna  used  to  re- 
ceive satellite  TV.  This  ten-year-old  Inven- 
tion, a  common  sight  along  country  road- 
ways, sits  In  thousands  of  Indiana  backyards 
and  points  to  a  spot  in  space  known  as  the 
Oarke  Belt. 

That  location  is  named  for  Arthur  C. 
Clarke,  author  of  the  science  fiction  novel 
2001:  A  Space  Odyuey  and  the  father  of  sat- 
eUite  television.  In  1945,  Clark  theorised 
that  a  satellite  placed  at  a  distance  of  22,800 
miles  above  the  Equator  would  be  "geosta- 
tionary," appearing  to  stand  still  in  space. 
Television  signals  beamed  at  such  a  satellite 
could  be  made  to  bounce  back  to  receiving 
stations  around  the  globe,  permitting  in- 
stantaneous television  communication. 

American  engineers  didn't  take  long  to  act 
on  Clarke's  theory,  and  in  1964  U.S.  televi- 
sion audiences  saw  the  Tokyo  Olympics  on 
the  first  "live  by  satellite"  broadcast.  A 
decade  later,  developers  of  the  fledgling 
cable  television  industry  began  to  see  how 
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satellites  could  transform  their  business.  In 
its  infancy,  pay  TV  used  trucks  or  AT&T 
lines  to  deliver  movies  to  area  distributors 
who  fed  them  into  the  cable.  One  comi>any 
began  in  1975  to  send  movies  to  distributors 
via  the  new  Westar  I  satellite  and  in  the 
process  created  a  nationwide  cable  network 
caUed  HBO.  Home  Box  Office. 

It  also  created  a  hobby  that  has  turned 
Into  an  industry.  In  1976.  the  first  home 
earth  station  was  simk  in  the  backyard  of  H. 
Taylor  Howard,  a  Stanford  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  who  built  it  for  him- 
self to  watch  HBO.  More  and  more  hob- 
byists began  to  build  earth  stations  and 
then  to  sell  them  to  others.  It  is  currently 
estimated  that  2  million  home  dish  anten- 
nas are  used  to  watch  HBO  and  the  over  100 
other  pay  and  network  broadcasts  now  de- 
livered by  satellite  across  the  United  States. 
This  brushfire  of  growth  happened  amidst 
controversy,  and  Congress  has  been  hearing 
about  home  satellite  issues  almost  as  long  as 
there  have  been  home  satellite  viewers. 

At  the  start,  no  one  knew  for  certain 
whether  receiving  satellite  sigiuUs  at  home 
was  legal.  A  handful  of  earth  station  owners 
had  "experimental"  licenses  from  the  FCC, 
but  almost  all  dish  owners  who  tapped  into 
private-TV  broadcasts  without  paying  were 
in  apparent  violation  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  These  violators  included 
thousands  and  late  millions  of  suburban  and 
rural  homeowners  who  bought  a  dish  to  get 
better  reception  or  more  channels.  As  the 
price  for  a  dish  dropped  to  within  reach  of 
middle  class  families.  Congress  could  see 
that  what  the  law  viewed  as  electronic 
piracy  was  liecoming  a  useful  and  conven- 
ient form  of  entertainment  for  people  living 
outside  metropolitan  TV-viewing  areas. 

In  the  late  1984.  Congress  passed  the 
Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  which 
made  it  legal  to  own  and  operate  noncom- 
mercial home  earth  stations.  It  also  allowed 
private  or  pay-TV  networks  to  cut  off  home 
dish  viewers  by  scrambling  their  signals.  Ini- 
tially, many  of  the  pay-TV  networks  saw 
home  earth  stations  as  a  nuisance;  they 
took  business  away  from  cable  distributors 
and  didn't  pay  for  the  signals  they  received. 
Now  these  same  networks  recognize  the 
profitable  market  to  be  found  among  earth 
station  owners.  HBO  and  others  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  scramble  their  signals  but  de- 
termined to  develop  a  system  that  would 
allow  descramblers  to  be  sold  to  individual 
earth-stations  owners.  The  Massachusetts- 
based  company  M/A-Com  developed  a 
system  that  allows  HBO  to  start  or  stop 
service  to  a  single  dish  owner  with  a  minor 
adjustment  in  the  signal  sent  to  all  viewers. 
HBO  is  using  the  system,  and  Showtime, 
The  Movie  Channel,  and  other  subscriber 
systems  plan  to  completely  switch  over  to 
the  M/A-Com  system  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Technology  changes  the  satellite  televi- 
sion industry  with  blinding  swiftness. 
Scrambling  created  two  entire  markets  that 
didn't  exist  last  year.  To  receive  scrambled 
signals,  an  earth  station  owner  will  have  to 
purchase  a  descrambler  and  then  pay  a 
monthly  fee.  The  first  market,  de- 
scramblers,  is  dominated  by  M/A-Com,  the 
sole  producer  of  the  unit.  Subscription  fees, 
the  second  of  the  two  markets,  can  be  paid 
directly  to  the  network,  to  a  cable  distribu- 
tor, or  in  some  areas  to  dealers  who  special- 
ise in  selling  subscription  service  to  dish 
owners. 

Dish  owners  reacted  sharply  to  scram- 
bling. Bfany  felt  it  was  premature:  de- 
scramblers  weren't  available  at  competitive 
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prices,  and  in  many  areas  the  cable  distribu- 
tor had  no  competition  in  the  subscriber 
service  market.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
Congress  to  ban  scrambling  until  competi- 
tion could  be  assured.  Other  bills  proposed 
Judicial  or  regulatory  means  to  assure  com- 
petition. The  House  held  hearings  in  Match 
on  these  proposals. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  satellite  owners  at 
public  meetings  in  southern  Indiana.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  their  principal  Interest  is 
in  getting  a  fair  competitive  price  for  the 
services  they  receive.  This  means  giving  M/ 
A-Com  competition  in  the  descrambler 
market.  It  also  means  bringing  competition 
in  the  market  for  subscriber  services.  Dish 
owners  should  be  able  to  choose  between  a 
number  of  subscriber  service  agents  to  buy 
the  channels  they  want  at  rates  comparable 
to  those  charged  to  cable  subscribers. 

Congress  should  support  competition  in 
the  two  markets.  A  simple  ban  on  scram- 
bling would  only  delay  the  problem  and 
could  cut  down  on  the  number  of  channels 
available  on  satellite.  I  support  relnforceing 
competition  with  regiilation  and  judicial 
remedies  where  they  apply.  Subscriber  serv- 
ice is  already  beginning  to  show  competi- 
tiveness, and  M/A-Com.  which  Is  under  obli- 
gation to  share  its  descrambling  technology 
with  other  producers,  may  soon  have  chal- 
lengers in  the  market.  Despite  the  current 
controversy.  I  expect  satellite  dishes  will 
continue  to  spring  up  in  the  coiuitryside 
bringing  affordable  television  viewing  In 
abundant  variety. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  MOST 
REVEREND  ANTHONY  SABLAN 
APURON,  ARCHBISHOP  OP 
AGANA 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OPCUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 
Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11,  1986, 
the  people  of  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  Micronesia  as  well  as  Catholics 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific  will  celebrate 
the  joyous  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Anthony  Sablan  Apuron, 
OFM-Cap.  as  Archbishop  of  Agana.  The  ele- 
vation of  Bishop  Apuron  to  archbishop  marks 
the  second  time  that  His  Holiness,  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  has  selected  a  native  son  of  Guam  as 
archbishop. 

The  rise  of  His  Excellency  from  a  humble 
beginning  as  a  Capuchin  friar  in  1972,  to  auxil- 
iary bishop  in  1983  and  to  archbishop  in  less 
than  3  years  at  age  40  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Basin.  It  is  indeed  a  record  of  great 
achievement,  success,  and  recognition. 

This  auspicious  occasion  is  but  the  latest 
recognition  by  the  church  of  our  proud  Ameri- 
can Territory  of  Guam.  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time— the  last  5  years— the  following 
events  have  brought  recognition  and  honor  to 
our  community: 

His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  visited 
Guam  on  February  22-23,  1981; 

Pope  John  Paul  II.  appointed  Father  An- 
thony S.  Apuron  auxiliary  bishop  to  Bishop 
Pellxberto  C.  Flores,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Agana 
on  December  8, 1983; 
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On  January  13,  1985,  the  Moat  Reverend 
Tomas  A.  Camacho  of  Salpan  waa  oonaecrat- 
ed  Bishop  of  Chalan  Kanoa; 

On  September  9.  1985,  the  Cathetdal  of 
Dulce  Nombre  De  Maria  In  Agana  waa  desig- 
nated Cathedral-Basilica;  and 

On  October  6.  1985,  Bleaaed  Diego  Luis 
San  Vitores  was  beatified  in  St.  Peter's  Ba- 
silica in  Rome. 

Bishop  Apuron  is  replacing  the  man  who  or- 
dained him  as  a  priest— the  late  and  beloved 
Archbishop  Felixberto  C.  Flores.  When  Arch- 
bishop Flores'  health  failed  and  he  selected 
Father  Apuron  to  be  his  trusted  assistant:  and 
ultimately,  Father  Apuron  becanw  auxiliary 
bishop  and  successor. 

The  rise  of  Bishop  Apuron  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church  and  his  elevation  to  archbishop 
come  as  no  surprise  to  our  people.  He  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  for  his  eloquence,  for  his 
dynamic  and  charismatic  personality,  and  for 
his  deep  pastoral  love  for  his  people.  He  is  a 
true  leader  of  the  people  of  Guam. 

When  Bishop  Apuron  assumes  his  new  post 
this  Sunday,  he  will  also  assume  many  chal- 
lenges as  well  as  opportunities  in  this  devel- 
oping region  of  the  Western  Pacific.  Like  the 
region  he  represents,  he  is  young,  determined 
and  healthy  and  the  future  beckons  for  his 
strong  spiritual  and  pastoral  leadership. 

The  motto:  "Senrus  Tuus"  ("your  servant") 
on  Bishop  Apuron's  Coat  of  Arms  perhaps 
best  describes  the  quality  and  dignity  of  this 
future  archbishop.  It  stands  not  only  for  his  1 1 
years  of  pastoral  and  community  services  as  a 
priest  in  Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas, 
but  also  for  his  pledge  of  future  service  to  the 
people  of  the  archdiocese  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

The  40-year-okJ  bishop  was  bom  in  Agana, 
Guam,  on  November  1,  1945,  the  son  of 
Manuel  Tajito  Apuron  and  Ana  Santos  Sablan 
(deceased).  His  paternal  ancestors  are  from 
llocos  Sur,  a  northern  Luzon  province  in  Vne 
Philippines;  his  maternal  ancestors  are  from 
Guam. 

Bishop  Apuron  comes  with  a  rich  education- 
al background.  He  completed  his  high  school 
education  at  Father  Duenas  Memorial  School 
and  thereafter  attended  the  Capuchin  Francis- 
can Novitiates  and  St.  Lawrence  Friary  in 
Milton,  MA.  His  academic  degrees  include  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  scholastic  philoso- 
phy from  St  Anthony  Capuchin  College. 
Hudson,  NH;  a  masters  in  theology  from  Mary- 
knolj  School  of  Theology  in  Ossining,  NY;  and 
a  masters  of  arts  in  Liturgical  Studies  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  IN. 

Bishop  Apuron's  many  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities included:  associate  pastor  of  Mount 
Carntel  Church,  Saipan:  June  1975-76;  elect- 
ed first  councilor  to  (Dapuchin  Franciscan 
Friars:  May  1976-79;  a  pastor  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church,  Agat  June  1976-78;  appoint- 
ed rector  of  Duk:e  Nombre  de  Maria  Cattie- 
dral:  June  1978  to  present:  appointed  auxiliary 
bishop  to  Bishop  Felixberto  C.  Flores,  DO., 
Bishop  of  Agana,  by  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  December  8,  1983;  chainnan  of  Dioce- 
san Liturgical  Commission  for  the  Diocese  of 
Agana,  1974  to  present;  chaplain  to  Guam 
Legislature:  July  1978  to  present;  first  council- 
lor to  Capuchin  Franciscan  Friars:  January 
1982-83;  elected  member  of  Diocesan  Board 
of  Consultors:  January  1982  to  present;  and 
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as  master  of  cefemonies  for  itw  dk)o«s« 

during  tlw  Papal  visit  to  Guam  in  February 
1961.  During  the  Eucharistic  Liturgy  Father 
Apuron  assisted  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  in  practical  and  helpful  ways. 

I  join  the  people  of  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  arid  the  Mtcronesian  region  in 
fervent  prayers  for  his  success  as  Archbishop 
of  Agana. 


FIQHTINO  APARTHEID 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


or  mw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUBI  OP  RXPRESEirr  ATIVB8 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend John  E.  Jacob,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Urt>an  League,  for  his  insightful  commen- 
taiy  on  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  His  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Carib  News,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
in  South  Africa. 

As  Mr.  Jacob  points  out,  the  ultimate  issue 
is  not  whether  blacks  will  be  pemnitted  to  live 
in  integrated  neighborhoods  or  enjoy  integrat- 
ed facilities.  Rather,  blacks  are  now  demand- 
ing full  political  empowerment  under  a  system 
of  universal  franchise.  The  young  black  men 
and  wonran  of  South  Africa  are  completely 
committed  to  this  goal,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Pretoria  regime's  half-hearted  reforms  will 
appease  their  legitimate  rage. 

One  point  stressed  by  Mr.  Jacob  is  that 
American  corporatk>ns  must  understand  that 
black  South  Africans  are  beginning  to  view 
them  as  impediments  to  the  antiapartheid 
movement  Multinationals  which  profess  to 
have  the  best  interests  of  blacks  at  heart  by 
adoption  of  the  Sullivan  Principles  are  fooling 
themselves.  Black  people  view  this  argument 
with  8uspk:k>n,  and  ask  themselves  whether 
the  people  who  use  this  ratkxiale  are  realty 
apologists  for  aparthekj. 

I  wouM  commend  the  Jacob  article  to  my 
colleagues,  and  urge  them  to  read  it  carefully. 

PiGBTIIfO  APARTHIID 

South  Africa  la  aflame  with  a  spontane- 
ous, graaa-roots  revolt  against  a  white  sur- 
premadst  system  that  relegates  85  percent 
of  the  population  to  brutalizing  oppression. 

The  struggle  i>  no  longer  about  segregated 
faculties  or  even  the  visible  aspect  of  apart- 
heid. Today,  the  struggle  is  about  power. 

That  realisation  is  prompting  many  U.S.- 
based  multinational  corporations  to  recon- 
sider their  presence  in  South  Africa. 

Multinational  companies  say  they  have  to 
do  business  in  countries  even  when  they  dis- 
approve of  the  host  country's  policies.  But 
apartheid  isn't  just  another  bad  policy— it  is 
a  vldouB  moral  outrage. 

The  only  way  for  n.8.-baaed  companies  to 
continue  to  operate  in  South  Africa  is  for 
apartheid  to  end.  And  one  way  to  help  end 
it  is  for  the  n.S.  government  to  Join  the 
worldwide  movement  to  make  South  Africa 
end  Its  racism. 

Corporate  America  can  best  help  this 
process  by  lobbying  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  to  take  a  pro-active, 
antl-apwtheld  South  Africa  policy  stance. 

Such  a  move  would  not  absolve  companies 
with  South  African  operations  from  their 
responsibility  to  fight  apartheid  in  that 
country,  but  it  would  put  the  ImsIc  responsl- 
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blllty  for  foreign  policy  where  It  belongs— 
on  the  Administration. 

I'm  surprised  corporate  leaders  haven't 
caught  on  to  the  bind  their  governments 
put  them  in. 

D3.-baaed  multinationals  have  been 
under  pressure  to  withdraw  from  South 
Africa  and  have  l>egun  to  take  a  more  activ- 
ist stance,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  formation 
of  the  U.8.  Corporate  Council  on  South 
Africa,  organized  to  work  with  South  Afri- 
can businesses  to  end  apartheid. 

That's  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  it  Is  not  enough.  While  the 
message  Is  right,  the  mailing  address  may  be 
the  wrong  one.  Along  with  pressuring  Preto- 
ria, those  companies  would  be  better  advised 
to  put  the  heat  on  Washington. 

They  ought  to  be  complaining  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
that  the  failure  of  their  government  to  iden- 
tify itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Black 
majority  in  South  Africa  leaves  U.S.  busi- 
ness Interests  high  and  dry. 

It  is  in  America's  interest  to  be  on  the  side 
of  South  Africa's  future,  not  Its  past.  With- 
out a  drastic  shift  In  U.S.  policy,  a  future 
Black  government  of  South  Africa  may 
adopt  anti-D.S.  policies  that  could  destroy 
U.S.  corporate  interests  there. 

The  Administration  is  forcing  n.8.  compa- 
nies to  choose  between  voluntarily  with- 
drawing from  that  country  now  or  being  ex- 
pelled from  it  later. 

South  Africa  Is  moving  dangerously  close 
to  a  civil  war  that  could  sweep  away  both 
white  and  Black  moderates  and  throw  the 
country  into  prolonged  turmoil  and  ulti- 
mate erunity  toward  the  U.S. 

The  policy  of  constructive  engagement 
that  Implicitly  endorsed  South  Africa's 
racist  policies  has  backfired  badly.  All  It  did 
was  to  give  South  Africa's  masters  the  feel- 
ing they  could  get  away  with  their  terrible 
violations  of  human  rights  without  any 
pressures  from  abroad. 

There  should  be  maximum  U.S.  pressure 
on  South  Africa,  including  sanctions,  estab- 
lishing friendly  ties  with  the  anti-apartheid 
forces  there,  and  identifying  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Black  South  African  majority. 

Corporate  leadership  has  to  get  that  mes- 
sage across  to  policymakers  in  Washing- 
ton—the sooner  the  lietter. 
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CITY  OP  HOPE  HONORS  JOHN 
HENRY  WEIDNER  MAY  18 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OrCALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOTTSS  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  story  of  John  Henry 
Weidner.  John  is  an  outstanding  businessman 
and  a  leader  in  the  business  community  who 
now  lives  in  Monterey  Parte.  CA.  However,  the 
Partners  for  Hope  chapter  of  the  city  of  Hope 
will  honor  this  member  of  my  district  on  May 
18  for  another  reason.  On  that  day  they  will 
honor  his  role  as  a  leader  of  the  Dutch-Paris 
underground  resistance  to  the  Nazis  during 
Wortd  War  II. 

In  the  words  of  Pierre  Sauvage,  who  Is 
chairman  for  the  event- 
John  will  receive  the  "Spirit  of  Life,"  the 
most  prestigious  honor  given  on  behalf  of 
the  City  of  Hope  Medical  Center  and  Beck- 
man  Research  Institute.  It  is  a  well-earned 
honor  and  most  appropriately  named  as 


John  Weidner  repressnU  the  very 
of  the  spirit  of  life. 

Two  of  the  people  who  war*  given  sanctu- 
ary from  the  Nazis  war*  Sauvaga's  paianta. 

Of  Dutch  daaoant,  John  Harvy  Waldnar  was 
bom  October  22, 1912.  in  Bnisaala.  His  father 
was  a  ministar  of  the  Savanth-day  Advanttst 
Church  and  heM  pastorates  in  Holland,  Bat- 
gium,  Switzerland,  and  Franca;  and  John  fol- 
lowed his  family.  He  had  two  sisters  and  ona 
brother.  John  studied  at  the  Seminaire  Advan- 
tiste  at  Coltonge  near  Geneva,  and  graduated 
in  theology,  classics  and  business.  He  took 
further  studies  in  law  and  business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva  and  later  in  Paris.  After  his 
studies,  he  entered  the  business  fiekl  and  op- 
erated an  import-export  business  in  Paris. 

When  the  Nazis  invaded  Holland,  John  was 
in  Paris.  When  the  Germans  reached  Paris  he 
tried  to  reach  England  to  join  the  Allied  armies 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  stayed  in  Lyons 
which  waa  in  the  nonoccupied  zone  of  France 
under  the  regime  of  the  govemmem  of  Vichy. 
As  many  refugees,  especially  Jewish  people, 
arrived  from  Holland  in  the  free  zone  of 
France,  John  started  to  help  them;  and  little 
by  little  he  devetoped  an  escape  line  from 
Holland  through  Belgium  and  France  to  the 
free  countries  of  Switzeriand  and  Spain.  More 
than  1,000  people,  among  them  Jewish 
people.  Allied  airmen.  Catholic  priests,  and 
political  refugees,  were  helped  through  this 
line  to  safety. 

John  Wekjner  was  arrested  several  tknas 
during  his  activities  and  was  successful  in  es- 
caping each  time,  but  a  high  price  was  put  on 
his  head  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  wanted 
men  of  the  Gestapo.  He  worked  in  ck>se  co- 
operatton  with  Dr.  W.A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  gener- 
al secretary  of  the  Worid  Council  of  Churches, 
in  order  to  help  the  refugees  and  bring  mes- 
sages from  Geneva  to  Worid  Council  member- 
churches  of  the  occupied  countries.  This  cou- 
rier line  also  helped  bring  news  from  the  Allied 
command  to  the  underground  of  the  occupied 
countries  and  vice  versa.  More  than  300 
people  were  used  In  this  organizatk>n,  called 
Dutch-Paris.  Many  of  the  organizatkxi  were  ar- 
rested, and  40  died  In  concentration  camps, 
among  them  John's  sister. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Allied  govern- 
ments decorated  John:  The  American  Govern- 
ment honored  him  with  the  Medal  of  Freedom, 
the  highest  civilian  award  of  the  United  States; 
the  English  Government  gave  him  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  called  O.B.E.;  the  Dutch 
Government  gave  him  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau;  the  French  Government,  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the  French 
Medallle  de  la  Resistance.  In  September 
1982,  Prince  Bernard  of  the  Nethertands, 
decorated  John  with  the  Nethertands  Medal  of 
Resistance. 

The  Government  of  Israel  honored  WekJnar 
through  the  entering  of  his  nanDS  among  those 
of  the  heroes  in  the  Golden  Book  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  planting  a  tree  in  the  alley  of  the 
Righteous  Gentile  in  Jersusalem,  and  awarded 
him  the  Medal  of  the  Righteous  Gentile.  The 
Rotary  Club  awarded  him  the  Paul  Harris 
Medal. 

After  the  war,  John  was  asked  by  the  Dutch 
Government  to  enter  diplomatic  sarvica  and 
help  the  Minister  of  Justk^  in  the  prosecution 
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refinance  their  mortcace.  All  in  all.  the  pic-    ieclk)n  that  has  tripled  In  size.  Lang  has    Stataa  with  regard  to  the  avaMabWIy  and  prioa 
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of  war  criminals.  He  stayed  in  (fiptomatic  serv- 
ice with  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  Paris  and  trav- 
eled throughout  Europe  in  this  capacity. 
During  this  same  time  John  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  setting  tt>e  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems  of  ttie  widows  and  orphans  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  group,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
consequefKes  of  the  activities  of  the  Resau 
Dutch-Paris. 

In  1950  John  asked  the  government  to  re- 
ieve  him  from  his  duties  as  he  felt  that  his 
task  was  fulfilled.  In  1955  he  came  to  tt>e 
United  States  wt>ere  he  met  and  married  a 
registered  nurse  from  the  White  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 

Today  John  and  Naomi  Weidner  are  living 
in  Monterey  Park,  CA.  He  Is  president  of  a 
corporation  ttiat  manufactures  vitamins,  and 
he  owns  a  chain  of  health  food  stores.  John 
Weidner  is  or  has  served  as  board  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  t>oard  member  and  president 
of  Vhe  Chamt)er  of  Commerce  of  Monterey 
Park,  ekJer  in  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church,  executive  board  meml)er  of  the  TV- 
Radk)  Divison  of  ttie  general  conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  of  the  Netheriands 
American  Society,  et  cetera. 

A  book  called  "Flee  the  Captor"  was  writ- 
ten t>y  Hert>ert  Ford,  telling  the  story  of  John 
Weidner.  first  in  hardt>ack  and  now  in  paper- 
work. The  book  has  been  translated  in  Dutch 
and  French. 

"John  Weklner  is  known  as  a  very  modest 
man,  but  he  is  a  true  hero  living  in  our  very 
mktet,"  sakj  Partners  in  Hope  chapter  presi- 
dents Stanley  and  Deannie  Denn  of  Arcadia. 
Dinner  committee  memt>ers  include  Fred 
Hsieh,  Ben  Keiner,  and  Sol  and  Reva  Kaspin, 
all  of  Monterey  Park.  Dinner  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  capital  projects  at  the  medical  center. 


COMMEMORATING  25  STERLING 
TEARS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERsry 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentk}n  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
important  event  whk:h  will  be  taking  place  in 
my  congressional  district 

Steriing  High  School  of  Somerdale,  whk:h 
includes  students  from  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Magnolia,  Stratford,  and  Laurel  Springs,  in 
Camden  County,  will  be  celebrating  its  silver 
anniversary  on  Friday,  May  9,  1986.  This  25th 
anniversary  celebration  will  take  place  as  part 
of  Steriing's  annual  Greater  Arts  Festival. 

In  an  age  wtien  we  are  increasingly  con- 
cen>ed  about  tfie  ability  of  our  children  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  advancing  technologi- 
cal society,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  Ster- 
ling High  School  continues  to  provkle  an  out- 
standing, well-rounded  education.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  historical  summary  of  Steriing  High 
S^wol,  appropriately  titled  "Twenty-Five  Ster- 
ling Years,"  which  I  respectfully  request  be  In- 
serted into  the  Record: 

TwEMTY-FivK  SmtuxG  Tears:  1961-1986 

In  the  early  1950's.  South  Jersey  was  little 
more  than  farmland  with  rural  homes  and 
woodlands.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1950's, 
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this  farmland,  among  the  richest  land  in 
this  part  of  the  Garden  State,  was  rapidly 
l>eing  replaced  by  new  homes. 

The  Influx  of  new  residents  placed  heavy 
demands  on  the  l>oroughs  of  BCagnoUa,  So- 
merdale and  Stratford  and  their  schools  sys- 
tems. 

A  new  high  school  was  needed  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  three  conmiunities. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  the  newly- 
formed  Central  Camden  County  Regional 
High  School  District  with  its  first  president, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Haines,  supervised  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  and  appointed  Architect  F. 
Herl>ert  Radey  to  design  the  new  school. 

By  January  1960.  the  S.  Levy  General 
Contracting  Company  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions in  a  spacious  piece  of  acreage  in  Hi- 
Nella  and  Somerdale.  Work  progressed  rap- 
idly. By  the  year's  end,  the  building  had 
l>een  completed. 

On  January  14,  1961  at  7:30  p.m.,  Monsi- 
gnor  Charles  P.  McOarry  of  St.  Greory's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  Magnolia,  l>egan 
the  invocation  ceremonies.  That  night.  Ster- 
ling Regional  High  School,  re-named  for  the 
area's  telephone  exchange,  as  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Bertha  Smith,  was  dedicated. 

Superintendent  Dr.  John  R.  Worrell  and 
Principal  Henry  B.  Cooper  led  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  school.  With  twenty-six 
teachers— including  present  faculty  mem- 
t)ers  Joan  Daniels.  Ralph  Townsend.  Robert 
Wlrtz,  and  Joanne  Wrigley— they  welcomed, 
in  Septeml)er  1961,  Sterling's  first  students 
including  the  Juniors  who  t>ecame  Sterling's 
first  graduating  class  in  1962. 

With  the  talented  professionals,  eager  stu- 
dents, abundant  resources,  and  a  modem 
ranch-style  construction.  Sterling  was  off  to 
a  miming  start. 

In  the  past  25  years.  Sterling  has  imder- 
gone  many  changes  including  additional 
property,  a  building  addition,  a  varied  cur- 
riculum, extensive  interscholastic  and  In- 
trascholastic  athletic  programs,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  clut>s  and  other  activities. 

Its  many  graduates  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Sterling  has  become  a  quality  high 
school  in  its  short  existence. 

The  Class  of  1986,  the  Silver  Armiversary 
Class,  is  further  evidence  that  Sterling's  25- 
year  quest  has  been  a  most  productive  one. 

Sterling  has  established  a  prominent  tra- 
dition in  its  first  25  years— a  tradition  that 
will  be  enhanced  with  each  succeeding  year 
by  its  student  body,  staff.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  community. 
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HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

or  midfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  is  in  the  mklst  of 
hearings  on  tf)e  most  strongly  supported  ackl 
rain  bill  In  the  history  of  Cor>gress.  Nearly  160 
Representatives  make  up  its  strong,  biparti- 
san, geographically  broad  base  of  support. 

Yet,  the  administration  still  cries  out  for 
more  studies,  more  proof,  that  ackl  rain  is  ttie 
most  serious  environmental  menace  of  our 
day.  How  many  destroyed  forests,  premature 
deaths  and  acidified  lakes  will  it  take  to  con- 
vince them? 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trit>une  calls  the 
administration's  argument  "laughable."  and  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Recxjrd  an  editorial  from 


today's  paper  that  dearly  articulatM  why 
actk)n  is  needed  now. 

A  Lattohabu  AdD-RAm  Aaomzirr 

In  the  early  1980b,  the  argument  that 
more  study  was  needed  liefore  add  rain 
could  be  controlled  was  at  least  plausible. 
Now  it  is  laughable.  A  flood  of  scientific  evi- 
dence shows  that  imposing  emlaalona  llmlta 
on  coal-fired  power  plants  wlU  curb  acid 
rain.  But  science  hasn't  swayed  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  still  holds  fast  to  the 
tired  "more  study"  argument.  Lawmakers 
should  sidestep  the  administration,  compro- 
mise on  their  disagreements  and  pass  legis- 
lation to  address  this  serious  environmental 
threat. 

In  the  House,  the  road  to  such  a  compro- 
mise was  paved  last  month  when  Miimesota 
Rep.  Gerry  Sikorskl  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  cut  sulfur-dioxide  emissions  by  10 
million  tons  aimually  within  a  decade.  That 
measure  quickly  won  support  from  150 
House  members  of  l)oth  parties,  many  of 
whom  liked  Sikorskl's  novel  financing  ap- 
proach: forcing  most  cleanup  costs  on  pol- 
luting utilities,  but  imposing  a  modest  tax 
on  all  electricity  users  to  help  buffer  the  In- 
evitable "rate  shock." 

Whether  Sikorskl's  plan  is  the  l)est  way  to 
assign  the  costs  of  acid-rain  control  deserves 
vigorous  det>ate.  But  the  administration 
seems  not  to  want  to  enter  the  discussion. 
When  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator  Lee  Thomas  appeared  before 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  health 
sut)commlttee  last  week,  he  neglected  the 
details  of  Sikorskl's  plan  in  favor  of  an  age- 
old  plea:  Lawmakers  should  wait  for  a 
"sounder  scientific  foundation"  tiefore 
acting  against  acid  rain. 

Congress  has  already  waited  too  long.  As 
several  Incredulous  House  meml>ers  oity- 
served  at  last  week's  hearing,  the  research 
the  administration  believes  is  necessary  was 
long  ago  completed  by  its  own  panel  of  sci- 
entists. A  recent  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  should  dispel  any  re- 
maining doubt  al>out  the  proper  answer  to 
the  acid-rain  threat.  The  academy's  meticu- 
lous analysis  of  acid  rain  and  Its  effects  af- 
firms the  link  between  sulfur  emissions  and 
environmental  damage.  It  confirms  what 
the  Reagan  administration  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge: that  emission  controls  would  di- 
minish the  harm.  Lawmakers  should  heed 
the  academy's  findings  and  ignore  the  ad- 
ministration's temporizing. 


VA  TESTIMONY 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this 
statement,  which  I  gave  during  testimony 
before  the  Veterans  Housing  Subcommittee, 
on  an  issue  that  is  vital  to  veterans  in  Cokva- 
do: 

VETERAifs  Home  Loan  Hkarinc 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chairman  and  memlwrs 
of  the  committee:  Thank  you  for  permitting 
me  to  make  this  brief  statement. 

Owning  a  home  is  part  of  the  American 
dream.  Thanks  to  lower  Interest  rates,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  faced  the  dim  pros- 
pect of  never  owning  their  own  home  now  have 
that  chance.  Thousands  of  other  Americans 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  to 


refinance  their  mortgage.  All  In  all.  the  pic- 
ture seems  poaitive. 

Nonetheleaa,  some  people  are  having  prot>- 
lems,  particularly  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration home  loan  offices.  Because  of  the 
attractive  rates,  more  and  more  veterans  are 
deciding  to  refinance  existing  loans  or  are 
buying  a  new  home.  With  that  increase  has 
come  backlogs  at  regional  VA  offices,  in- 
cluding the  Denver  office.  Some  veterans 
are  waiting  up  to  four  months  for  an  ap- 
praisal, with  the  total  number  of  cases  pass- 
ing the  4,000  mark  now  and  growing  dally. 
It  Is  a  situation  that  concerns  me  greatly, 
which  is  why  I  am  here  today. 

The  problems  in  the  Denver  office  are 
particularly  acute,  since  the  number  of  vet- 
erans who  are  seeking  to  refinance  in  Colo- 
rado is  significantly  higher  than  the  nation- 
al average. 

I  hope  we  can  look  at  several  suggestions 
that  have  t>een  made  to  deal  with  the  prol}- 
lem.  If  the  Veterans  Administration  is  able 
to  delegate  to  qualified  lenders  the  apprais- 
al process,  we  might  be  able  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  loan  applications  that  are  await- 
ing an  appraisal.  That  change  also  makes 
sense  in  that  it  is  similar  to  the  way  FHA 
handlers  appraisals. 

We  also  might  explore  the  possibility  of 
the  VA  hiring  qualified  retirees  or  other 
workers  to  help  ease  the  load  In  this  peak 
period.  Although  this  is  but  a  temporary  so- 
lution, it  could  serve  to  help  remove  some  of 
the  backlog  and  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  VA  staff.  I  know  that  the  people  in  the 
Denver  office  have  said  they  would  welcome 
any  assistance  that  would  augment  their 
staff  and  help  process  loans. 

On  a  more  permanent  level,  we  might  con- 
sider a  proposal  In  which  Glimy  Mae  drops 
Its  requirement  for  an  appraisal  prior  to  re- 
financing. That  alone  could  greatly  reduce 
the  time  required  to  process  a  loan  and 
could  be  potentially  beneficial  to  veterans 
and  to  realtors  alike.  One  can  argue  for  or 
against  such  a  policy,  but  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering. 

We  have  taken  one  step  in  that  we  raised 
the  VA  loan  guaranty  limit  to  more  than 
$17  billion.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  voted 
for  the  Increase.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
ensure  that  veterans  receive  the  l)est  service 
we  can  provide  and  that  they  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits  of  home  ownership.  Thank  you. 
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tocbon  that  hu  trIpM  In  tize.  Lang  hat 
served  as  the  local  Girl  Scout  chairman  for  7 
years  and  helped  organize  the  Camp  Fire. 
Inc..  in  Sienv  Vista.  On  top  of  all  this  she  has 
been  active  in  the  community  church  where 
she  teaches  Sunday  school,  is  treasurar  of 
the  Women's  Fellowship,  and  has  directed 
two  of  the  church's  bazaars.  Through  ex- 
tended services  at  Phoenix  College  she  re- 
ceived her  library  certifk^atkjn,  and  currently 
works  as  a  librarian  in  one  of  our  k)cal  ele- 
mentary schools.  Lang  has  accomplished  all 
this  while  raising  two  daughters. 

Louise  Hines  is  a  native  of  Qermarty  who 
has  been  a  U.S.  citizen  for  34  years.  Louise 
has  been  a  major  force  In  our  local  community 
college,  where  she  is  an  honor  student,  past 
presklent  of  the  student  government,  and  a 
tutor  for  German  citizens  enrolled  in  English  at 
the  college.  For  years,  Louise  has  helped  or- 
ganize the  children's  Christmas  gift  exchange 
with  Sien-a  Vista's  sister  city.  Cananea, 
MexKO.  Her  interests  extend  throughout  the 
community.  She  is  actively  involved  in  the  Giri 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, and  the  American  Red  Cross.  On  top  of 
all  this.  Louise  has  managed  to  work  on  both 
the  city  and  county  electton  boards  for  over 
15  years. 

I  am  particulariy  honored  to  have  both  of 
these  women  residing  in  my  district.  It  Is 
Americans  such  as  these  two  women,  who 
selflessly  volunteer  their  time  and  energies, 
that  strengthen  our  communities  nationwide. 
Lang  Secrest  and  Louise  Hines  are  excellent 
examples  of  Americans  wfio  care  enough  to 
give  their  most  valuat>le  personal  resource 
and  result  in  making  our  world  a  nicer  place  to 
live.  In  times  of  worid  unrest  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  there  are  American  citizens  like 
Lang  Secrest  and  Louise  Hines  who  are  work- 
ing to  make  our  communities  safe  havens  for 
our  chiMren. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  these  two  women  on  their  ac- 
complishments and  the  recognitk}n  of  them. 


LANG  SECREST  AND  LOUISE 
HINES  NAMED  CITIZENS  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  two  resMents  of  my  district— Lang  Se- 
crest and  Louise  Hines.  These  two  women 
have  been  named  Citizens  of  the  Year  for 
1985  by  the  Greater  Sierra  Vista  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Both  of  these  extraordinary 
women  have  donated  countless  hours  of  sen/- 
ice  to  their  community  and  richly  deserve  the 
honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

Over  the  past  16  years  Lang  Secrest  has 
proven  time  and  again  that  she  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  get  the  job  done.  She  was 
appointed  to  the  Sierra  Vista  Publk:  Library 
Board  of  Tmstees  in  1974.  As  a  three-term 
member,  Lang  was  instnimental  in  expanding 
the  old  library  buikJing  whk:h  now  hokto  a  col- 
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Stataa  with  regard  to  the  avaHaMtty  and  prtoa 
of  oil  suppHaa.  Most  racantty,  thay  have  baan 
In  the  forefront  of  afforta  to  drtva  (town  world 
market  on  prices  for  the  purpoaa  of  cruaNng 
competition  and.  uttknataiy,  to  reaffirm  domt- 
natk>n  over  the  world  markat  What  appaara 
to  be  a  bleasing  In  tarma  of  tow  ON  prtoas  haa 
been  devastating  to  oil-producing  States,  such 
as  Louisiana,  and  to  the  industry  in  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  the  Saudi  actkjns,  the  Unitad 
States  domestk;  capability  for  oil  expkxatkxt 
and  production  has  been  sevarety  hurl  It  por- 
tends  harmful  and  costly  experiences  for  the 
future  because  it  means  our  depertdence  on 
imported  oil  will  increase  again,  due  to  the  re- 
duced size  and  capability  of  America's  oil  In- 
dustry. That  increased  dependence  has  grave 
implk^ations  for  the  Natton's  security  and  Its 
economy. 

Finally,  the  Saudis  have  not  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  to  contribute  to  achievement  of 
peace  in  the  Mkldle  East  and  they  have  been 
critk:al  of  tfie  United  States  efforts  to  oppose 
and  counter  terrorist  activities.  Security  is  im- 
portant to  the  Saudis.  By  their  acttons.  It  has 
not  been  demonstrated  that  they  understand 
how  Important  security  is  to  the  United  States, 
nor  have  they  t>een  willing  to  contribute  nor 
participate  with  our  Government  in  matters 
vital  to  our  security. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  resolutk>n  of  prohibitk>n  of  the 
missile  sale  and  am  recorded  as  being  paired 
in  support  of  it.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill's  paa- 
sage. 


OPPOSED  TO  SAUDI  MISSILE 
SALE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Wednesday. 
May  7,  1986,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  589,  legists- 
tk>n  to  prohibit  the  proposed  sale  of  certain 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Though  I  was  unable 
to  vote.  I  was  paired  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
legislatton  and  In  oppoaitton  to  the  proposed 
sale. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolutton 
589,  I  oppose  the  sale  because  it  is  unjustifi- 
able in  light  of  events  In  the  MkJdIe  East.  First, 
the  emergency  declared  by  the  administratton 
with  regard  to  the  Iraq-Iran  war  cannot  be  as 
serious  as  it  is  made  to  be  as  the  proposed 
delivery  period  is  1989-91.  Addlttonalty,  Saudi 
Arabia  already  has  a  number  of  missile 
weapon  systems  in  its  arms  inventory.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Saudis  have  orchestrated  and 
manipulated  crisis  conditk)ns  In  the  United 


DEDICATED  TEAM  SAVES  LIPE 
OF  3-YEAR-OLD  CHILD 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSa 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  night  of 
April  9,  1986.  3-year-old  Jacqueline  Williams 
had  been  trapped  undenwater  off  the  coast  of 
Stapleton.  Staten  Island,  and  had  stopped 
breathing  and  had  no  heartbeat.  Nonett>eless. 
the  combined  efforts  of  medical,  police,  and 
fire  department  personnel  were  able  to  revive 
Jacqueline  and  bring  her  "back  to  life." 

I  recently  rose  before  the  House  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  very  special  group  of  people  In  my 
congressional  district  through  whose  valiant 
and  sustained  efforts  the  life  of  this  trapped 
and  drowning  3-year-old  giri  was  saved.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  enter  here  the 
names  of  additional  people  wfiose  dedk:atk)n 
and  servk:e  helped  to  save  the  life  of  this 
chlM. 

Members  of  the  North  Shore  Rescue  Squad 
who  assisted  include  Matthew  Partinope,  John 
Mendez,  Patricia  Scaduto.  and  Mk:hael  Went- 
worth. 

Also  helping  were  memt>ers  of  the  New 
Yort«  City  Fire  Department:  Lt.  Jack  Pritchard. 
Salvatore  Messina.  John  Canoll,  Anthony 
Errico.  Gustavo  Tripoli,  Neal  Fredericksen 
[Rescue  Company  5];  Lt.  Thomas  Nixon, 
Alfred  BocchettI,  Joel  Fox.  Vlto  Brinzo,  Louis 
Magnotti  [Engine  153]:  Capt.  Ray  Kane,  John 
Craig.    Donald    Morio,    Thomas    Andraano, 
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Edgar  Wootey,  Steven  Pantozzi  [Ladder  77]; 
CapL  li«chael  MarineHi,  Gerard  Huntzinger, 
George  CiveNi.  PNiip  Caccese.  Louis  Maira. 
Patrick  Fitzsimmons  [Ladder  78];  and  Battal- 
ion Chief  Thomas  Fawcett.  Gerard  Nugent 
[21st  Batttfon]. 

KAchaei  Carew  of  the  police  department 
played  a  critical  role  in  rescuing  the  child  from 
the  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  ttie 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  these  txave 
and  valiant  people  to  tfie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  know  that  they  join  me 
in  commending  the  outstarHJing  senm:e  that 
led  to  the  saving  of  a  young  chikj's  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
EVERETTE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KKRTUCKT 
a  TBS  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  George  Everette  of  Princeton, 
KY,  a  friend  who  passed  away  on  March  27, 
at  the  age  of  63. 

I,  akKig  with  many  ottier  western  Kentuck- 
ians,  were  deeply  saddened  t>y  ttie  toss  of 
George  Everette. 

For  the  past  34  years,  George  Everette 
worked  as  a  tobacco  specialist  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  at  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
Research  and  Educatton  Center  in  Princeton. 
He  was  an  agronomist  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Agriculture,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in  agricultural  econom- 
k:s  and  his  M.S.  degree  in  agronomy.  He  was 
a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi, 
and  tfie  University  of  Kentucky  Agriculture 
Alumni  Association. 

George  Everette  will  tong  tie  remembered 
for  his  tireless  work  in  behalf  of  his  community 
and  church. 

He  excelled  in  his  endeavors  with  ttie 
Shrine  and  their  work  dedk:ated  to  helping 
crippled  chiklren.  He  sensed  as  past  president, 
1984-65,  of  the  Southeastern  Shrine  Associa- 
tion. George  also  was  a  past  member  of  ttie 
board  of  directors  of  the  Lexington  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  and  had  sen/ed 
as  potentate  in  1976  of  the  Rizpah  Temple  at 
Madisonville.  He  also  served  ttie  Southeastem 
Shrine  Association  for  5  years  as  membership 
chairman,  was  a  past  president  of  ttie  Ken- 
tucky Shrine  Association  and  charter  president 
of  the  Prirx»ton  Shrine  Club. 

George  Everette  was  also  active  in  ttie 
Wk:kliffe,  KY,  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Clay  Chap- 
ter, York  Rite  Body,  and  Princeton  Council 
and  Commandery.  He  was  also  a  life  memtier 
of  the  Madisonville  Consistory  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Bodies. 

In  addition,  George  hekJ  memtiership  In  ttie 
Pri(K»ton  Elks  Lodge  1115  and  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Princeton  Golf  and  Country 
Club. 

George  was  an  active  member  of  Prince- 
ton's First  Baptist  Church  where  he  taught  a 
men's  Sunday  school  class  and  was  chairman 
of  ttie  ctHjrch  txjdget  committee. 

The  people  of  Princeton  paid  tribute  to 
George  Everette  in  1984  by  choosing  him  as 
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grand  marstial  of  ttie  annual  Black  Patch  Fes- 
tival Parade  at  Princeton. 

A  native  of  Wickliffe  in  Ballard  County, 
George  was  bom  there  on  May  20,  1922.  ttie 
son  of  Sherman  Everette  and  tiie  late  Maude 
Landou  Everette. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Cocke  Everette;  his  fattier,  Sherman  Everette, 
Wtokliffe;  a  son,  Randall  B.  Everette,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  JoAnn  Coleman,  lioth  of 
Princeton;  a  sister,  Mrs..  Bill  Cosby,  Wickliffe. 
and  four  grandchikJren. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  with  the  many 
friends  of  ttiis  outstanding  Kentuckian  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  George 
Everette.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


AFRICAN  DROUGHT  MONITOR- 
ING AND  RESEARCH  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
toxxlucing  legislation,  the  "African  Drought 
Monitoring  and  Research  Act  of  1986,"  that 
will  provide  a  research  and  infrastructural 
base  to  predict  droughts  and  to  monitor  ttie 
food  crises  that  often  accompany  them. 

Ttie  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  several  days  of 
hearings  held  last  fall  on  African  famine  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources,  Agricul- 
ture Research,  and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technotogy.  These 
hearings  demonsti-ated  that  the  inability  of  Af- 
rican countries  and  relief  agencies  to  predict 
drought  and  to  monitor  Its  impacts  extracted  a 
great  cost,  in  terms  of  both  emergency  food 
aid  and  human  life.  Fortunately,  ttiese  prob- 
lems are  solvable.  Our  expert  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  an  intemational  research  program  fo- 
cused on  African  drought  coukJ  dramatically 
enhance  our  capatiillty  to  predtot  drought  Fur- 
thermore, proper  coordination  of  existing  sat- 
ellite technotogy  with  ground  observations 
could  significantly  improve  allocation  and  dis- 
bursement of  emergency  food  £ud. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  two  specific  programs  that  will 
help  us  to  prepare  for  the  next  drought— and 
the  ones  after  that  as  well.  First,  ttie  National 
Oceanic  and  Atinosptieric  Administi'ation 
[NCAA]  is  directed  to  foster  a  research  pro- 
gram focused  on  the  causes  and  predtotion  of 
drought.  This  research  program  will  help  to 
answer  ttie  critical  question  of  whether  man's 
impacts  on  ttie  environment — decertiftoatton, 
deforestation,  and  overgrazing — feedback  and 
exacertiate  natijral  cycles  of  drought  Second, 
the  legislation  calls  for  development  of  an 
interagency  program  to  monitor  food  crises 
more  effectively  by  coordinating  satellite- 
based  observations  with  ground  observations 
of  health  and  demographk:  factors. 

Spuned  by  the  recent  crisis  in  Africa,  the 
Agency  for  Intemational  Development  [AID] 
and  NCAA  developed  a  pilot  project  the 
famine  earty  warning  system  [FEWS],  ttiat  has 
already  demonstrated  the  potential  of  an  ef- 
fective monitoring  program.  In  Mali,  for  exam- 
ple, FEWS  helped  to  avert  disaster  last  year 
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by  providkig  an  •ocurale  eslimcto  of  ttw  total 
food  needed  to  avoM  ttarvalfcjn.  Hcmmm, 
FEWS  is  an  ad  hoc.  underfunded  program 
lacking  a  statajtory  base.  Ham  that  the  rains 
have  resumed  and  famine  has  abated  in 
Africa  for  a  time.  FEWS  wW  be  very  vulnarabla 
to  budgetary  pressures. 

We  must  not  alk>w  tong-range  programs  Nke 
FEWS  to  wither  away.  The  effectiveness  of 
any  predtotive  and  monitoring  program  de- 
pends on  Its  being  in  place  before  ttie  next  Af- 
rican drought— a  drought  that  scientifK  moni- 
toring tells  us  is  inevitable.  The  "African 
Drought  Monitoring  and  Research  Act"  would 
create  just  such  a  prospective  program.  The 
legislation  would  foster  systematic  and  contin- 
uous anticipation,  analysis,  and  prevention  of. 
rather  ttian  post-hoc  reaction  to.  ttie  food 
crisis  that  will  inevitably  accompany  the  next 
African  drought 
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A  CLEAR  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  M ORTAlf  A 
JX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti 
great  pleasure  I  offer  to  my  colleagues  ttie 
winning  Montana  entry  of  ttie  VFW  Votoe  of 
Democracy  writing  contest 

Corbit  Harrington,  who  in  2  days  will  cele- 
brate his  18th  birthday,  has  written  a  dramatic 
account  of  a  visit  to  Washington,  DC.  Corbit 
from  a  ranch  near  Ekalaka  in  the  southeastem 
comer  of  Montana,  writes  about  "f4ew  Hori- 
zons for  America's  Youth"  wItti  convincing 
and  profound  emotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  colleagues— 
and  the  youth  of  America— to  take  to  heart 
these  "new  horizons." 

New  Horizons  for  America's  Youth 

It  was  a  soft,  quiet  night  in  Washington. 
D.C.  My  friend  and  I  approached  the  Viet- 
nam Memorial,  the  WaU.  I  tiad  read  many 
things  atwut  this  awe  inspiring  monument, 
but  it  has  been  written  one  cannot  truly  re- 
alize what  an  impact  it  makes  until  one  has 
l>een  there,  until  one  lias  actually  touched 
it,  until  one  has  actually  experienced  it. 
What  was  written  Is  true. 

As  we  liegan  to  search  for  a  single  name  in 
a  list  of  thousands,  my  feelings  liegan  to 
overcome  me.  It  was  a  feeling  of  pride  in  our 
nation  and  its  people  mixed  with  a  great 
despair  over  a  tremendous  loss  of  life.  It  was 
a  loss  which  seems  to  go  on  and  on  as  if 
never  to  end. 

We  found  the  name  we  had  searched  for, 
yet  it  was  more  than  Just  a  name.  That 
name  represented  a  man,  a  son,  a  husliand. 
who  had  died  for  what  he  tielieved  to  be 
right.  It  represented  a  man  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life  so  that  his  fellow  man  could 
experience  the  most  precious  gift  of  all,  the 
gift  of  freedom.  E^rery  name  on  that  monu- 
ment represented  a  martyr. 

As  we  left  the  Wall,  the  future  seemed 
hopeless.  Thoughts  of  terrorism,  and  nucle- 
ar war,  so  many  of  the  seemingly  endleaa 
problems  our  nation  faces,  liegan  to  fill  my 
mind.  I  wondered  whether  there  would  ever 
l>e  a  future.  How  could  our  nation  survive? 

Not  far  away,  I  could  see  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial in  its  glorious  splendor,  a  monument 
of  a  hero.  I  wondered  whether  Lincoln,  at 


time,  had  pondered  whether  the  United 
States  could  ever  surrlve.  He  waa  plagued  by 
a  dvU  war.  A  division  of  our  nation  which, 
at  time,  I  am  sure,  aeemed  Irreparable.  But 
somehow  our  nation  survived. 

I  could  see  the  Washington  Monument  in 
the  distance,  a  tribute  to  the  founding 
father  of  our  country.  In  this  time,  the 
United  States  was  but  an  Infant  surrounded 
by  countries  with  uncomparable  amounts  of 
power  and  wealth.  How  could  a  group  of 
people  made  of  every  race,  ctilture,  and  reli- 
gion, pooslbly  survive?  But  our  country  did 
survive,  and  tiecame  the  most  powerful  and 
wealth  nation  of  all. 

How  has  America  siurived  the  trials  it  has 
faced? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  heart  of  every  citi- 
zen of  this  fantastic  nation.  It  Is  the  dream 
of  a  better  tomorrow  and  the  ability  to 
make  it  better. 

Each  day  is  a  time  for  improvement.  Each 
day  is  an  opportunity.  As  a  young  citizen,  it 
is  my  duty  to  go  out  and  use  my  abilities  to 
tietter  our  nation  and  prepare  the  way  for 
future  generations.  It  is  my  duty  to  help 
create  JotM,  to  help  pave  the  way  for  better 
intemational  relations,  to  help  keep  Amer- 
ica great. 

The  people  of  Washington  and  Lincoln's 
times  did  not  stand  by  and  watch  our  coun- 
try fall  apart.  They  picked  themselves  up, 
picked  up  the  pieces,  united  themselves,  and 
bravely  forged  ahead  to  face  the  future. 

That  night  in  Washington,  D.C.  passed, 
and  its  passing  brought  on  a  new,  bright, 
clear  day.  There  is  a  future  for  America, 
and  each  new  day  will  bring  on  new  oppor- 
tunities and  new  problems  to  face.  We  must 
grasp  the  opportunities,  triumph  over  the 
problems,  and  proceed.  There  are  new  hori- 
zons for  America's  youth,  and  they  are  as 
bright  and  promising  as  the  sunrise  which 
comes  up  with  each  new  day. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  VACCINE 
SUPPLY  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSElfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced t>y  request  ttie  administration's  "ChlkJ- 
hood  Vaccine  Supply  Protection  Act"  It  is  the 
product  of  a  careful  effort  by  ttie  administra- 
tion, ttirough  a  Working  Group  on  Vaccine 
Supply  and  Liability  of  ttie  Cabinet  Council  on 
Human  Resources,  to  address  some  of  ttie 
major  ttireats  to  our  Nation's  continued  supply 
of  safe,  effective  and  reasonably  pnced  vac- 
cines against  chiklhood  diseases. 

As  we.  in  Congress,  are  very  well  aware, 
our  country  is  in  the  mktet  of  a  crisis  created 
by  the  mushrooming  cost  of  liability  insurance 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  total  inability  of 
manufacturers  to  obtain  this  insurance.  This 
crisis  ttireatens  our  very  supply  of  vaccine,  is 
retarding  efforts  to  devekjjp  safer  vaccines, 
and  is  dramatically  increasing  ttie  cost  of  vac- 
cines. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  ttie 
important  benefits  of  chiMhood  immunization. 
In  ttiis  country,  diphttieria  has  been  essentially 
eliminated,  polio  has  been  reduced  to  a  few 
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casaa  par  yaar,  and  wtKwping  cough  (or  par- 
tuaaia)  is  under  control.  Childhood  vaccinas 
ara  rigorouaty  tastad  and  manufactured  under 
ttie  most  sttingent  regulations  and  conditions 

and  are  generally  safe,  and  ttie  dangers  of  not 
administering  ttiem  far  outweigh  ttie  dangers 
of  administering  ttiem.  But  some  chMdran  do 
experience  skle  effects,  some  of  which  ara 
quite  serious. 

These  reactions  to  ttie  vaccines  are  not  due 
to  unsound  products  or  to  fault  on  the  part  of 
ttie  manufacturer.  Yet  ttiey  have  given  rise  to 
large  and  unpredkriaSle  liat>ility  judgments  (in- 
cluding awards  for  noneconomic  damages 
and  punitive  damages)  against  manufacturers. 
The  unpredk:tability  and  size  of  the  amounts 
involved  have  made  insurers  unwilling  to  pro- 
vkle  adequate  coverage— or  any  coverage  at 
all— for  vaccine-related  claims.  Several  phar- 
maceutical companies  have  withdrawn  from 
manufacturing  vaccines,  and  ttie  few  remain- 
ing finns  have  experienced  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing liability  coverage.  The  cost  of  vaccines 
has  risen  sharply  over  ttie  past  several  years 
as  manufacturers  face  higher  and  higher  liabil- 
ity insurance  costs. 

We  have  already  experienced  one  DPT  vac- 
cine shortage,  and  another  may  occur  if  ttie 
major  manufacturer  of  DPT  vaccine  cannot 
renew  its  liability  insurance,  whtoh  expires  this 
July.  Congresstonal  action  is  needed  now  to 
keep  manufacturers  in  the  market  remove 
disincentives  to  ttie  development  of  safer  vac- 
cines, and  restrain  the  cost  of  vaccines. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
takes  several  important  steps  to  achieve  ttie 
goals  of  ensuring  a  stable  supply  of  vaccines, 
promoting  research  into  safer  vaccines,  and 
restraining  the  cost  of  vaccines  in  a  manner 
least  intrusive  upon  our  existing  system  of 
remedies  based  on  the  laws  of  indivklual 
States.  This  legislation  places  no  limits  on 
court  awards  for  economk:  damages.  It  does: 
First  Eliminate  punitive  damages  for  claims 
arising  from  the  administration  of  ttie  major 
cfiikjhood  vaccines; 

Second:  Limit  damages  for  noneconomic 
loss  to  $100,000  per  series  of  vaccinations; 

Third:  Create  an  Advisory  Commisston  on 
ChiMhood  Diseases  to  review  compensation 
policies  under  cunent  law  for  vaccine-related 
injuries;  ttie  cunent  publk:  and  private  systems 
for  supplying  safe  and  effective  chiMhood  vac- 
cines; ttie  statijs  of  cun^ent  cNklhood  vaccine 
research;  ttie  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  chiklhood  vaccines;  and  childhood 
vaccine  programs  in  other  counbies. 

The  limits  ttiis  legislation  places  on  noneco- 
nomto  damages  wouki  enable  insurers  to 
more  accurately  predtot  losses  and  so  more 
readily  provide  insurance.  At  the  same  time, 
because  this  legislation  does  not  place  limits 
on  awards  for  economic  damages,  ttie  courts 
can  continue  to  award  whatever  sums  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  lifetime  care, 
for  example,  for  a  seriously  disabled  chikJ. 

This  legislation  provkles  us  with  a  good 
starting  point  and  several  sound  steps  to 
reach  our  goal  of  a  stable,  safe,  effective,  and 
reasonably  priced  supply  of  cNklhood  disease 
vaccines. 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  KENT 
AMOS 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DDLON 


lATIVM 


opcAuroRmA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Opaakar.  on  Frktay.  May  16. 
1966.  frianda  and  coHaaguas  wW  gattwr  hi  Loa 
Angelas  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Kant  Amoa 
for  his  achievwnenta.  laadarahip.  dadteatk)n  to 
professk)nal  axoallenoa.  and  commKmant  to 
publk:  servk^e.  As  a  friend  and  an  admirar  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  sakittng  Kant  Through 
his  dadkxtad  and  generous  spirit  and  Na 
sense  of  purpose,  he  has  become  a  tola 
model  of  achievement  in  ttie  buainaas  worM 
and  ttie  black  community. 

Kent  is  praaUent  of  ttie  Triad  Group,  a  com- 
pany which  spedaKzes  in  personal  managa- 
ment  consulting  services,  and  markaltng.  A 
native  Washingtonian,  ha  la  a  graduate  of  ttie 
DC.  publk;  school  system  and  of  Delaware 
State  College  where  he  received  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  in  buainass  adminiatratton.  Ha  ia 
a  member  of  ttie  Alpha  Kapa  Mu  Honor  Sod- 
aty  and  the  Omega  Pal  Phi  fratamKy. 

Early  in  his  career.  Kent  eatabHahad  hbnaaN 
as  a  determined  advocate  of  aarvtoe  bi  the 
community.  After  serving  two  tours  in  Vietnam 
and  receiving  several  combat  honors,  he 
became  one  of  ttie  dtoUncttve  student  leaders 
of  ttie  loeo's.  Kent  cofoundad  and  aanwd  as 
ttie  first  chainnan  of  ttie  National  Aaaodatton 
of  Black  Students  [NABS]  and  aaraad  on 
Delaware's  Governor's  Council  on  Campua 
Unrest.  He  was  selected  as  alumnus  of  the 
year  from  botti  Calvki  CoolMge  High  School 
and  Delaware  State  College,  witti  achoiarship 
funds  created  at  botti  schools  m  his  name. 

In  1971,  Kent  began  his  career  at  Xerox 
Corp.  as  a  sales  representative  in  Waahing- 
ton,  DC.  His  outstanding  performance  ex- 
celled him  rapidly  ttirough  Xerox  from  a  sales 
and  martteting  representative  to  management 
Kent  received  numerous  PresManttal  Achiava- 
ment  Awards,  inchiding  ttie  PrasManf  s  Salaa 
Recognition  Award,  which  he  won  ttiraa  timaa. 
Throughout  his  IS  yaars  at  Xerox.  Kent  dto- 
played  ttiat  unk]ue  ability  to  mtagrata  hia  pro- 
fesak)nal  experience  and  his  commitment  to 
enhancing  educational  opportunitiaa  and  ad- 
vancing career  devakipmant  of  black  yoiMhs. 
He  was  promoted  to  ttie  level  of  corporate  di- 
rector in  May  1978  as  ttie  corporation's  equal 
employment/affirmative  action  director.  From 
May  1981  to  July  1963,  he  was  assigned  to 
ttie  offkx  of  ttie  preaklent  where  he  was  In 
charge  of  special  outreach  programs.  In  Jufy 
1983,  he  assumed  ttie  position  as  corporate 
director  of  urisan  affairs,  whteh  he  held  until 
January  1986. 

Kent's  career  Is  testament  to  ttie  fact  ttiat 
atong  witti  success  comes  a  strong  meaaure 
of  responsibility.  Kent  is  active  in  numerous 
professkinal  organizations  and  community 
servk:e  groups.  He  Is  founder  and  chainnan 
emeritus  of  ttie  Fadaratton  of  Corporate  Pro- 
f  esatonals  and  a  boanj  member  of  ttie  Urt)an 
Youtti  Investonant  Program  and  ttie  National 
Black  Leadership  Roundtable.  He  hokte  Ufa 
membarshlpa  in  ttie  NAACP.  National  Urban 
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League,  National  Councii  of  Negro  Women, 
and  the  Delaware  State  Akimnl  Association. 

His  untiring  service  to  the  commurHty  and 
his  many  outstanding  accomplishments  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  Kent  has  t>een  the  recipi- 
ent of  several  distinguished  awards  for  his 
public  service  contributions:  the  1979  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  Chair's  Award,  the 
Itational  Council  of  Negro  Women's  Legacy 
Award,  the  NAACP  Image  Award,  Whitney 
Young  Urban  League  Award,  and  the  Roy 
Dykes  Memorial  Award  for  dedicated  service 
from  his  coworkers  at  Xerox.  He  was  also 
horxxed  by  the  D.C.  School  Board,  Natrenal 
Associatk>n  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher 
Educatnn,  Outstanding  Yourig  Men  of  Amer- 
ica, WMAL-Radk>/TV  Black  History  Week 
Award,  and  Alpha  Kappa  Mu's  National  Honor 
Society  Award.  He  was  selected  for  Who's 
Who  in  Black  America  and  was  named  by 
Washingtonian  Magazine  as  a  Washingtonlan 
of  the  Year  for  1984. 

Kent  has  received  numerous  accolades 
from  fits  peers  for  his  level  of  commitment  to 
his  cause  and  his  ability  to  mobilize  the  un- 
tapped resources  in  the  black  community.  He 
used  his  professional  and  personal  abilities  to 
reach  back  into  the  community  and  give 
young  blacks  a  hand  up.  Their  success  has 
been  his  reward. 

I  commend  Kent  for  his  deep  and  lasting 
commitment  to  our  Natx>n's  youth.  He  has 
given  much  to  tf>e  community.  He  is  a  man 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  help  his  fellowman 
and  has  been  an  inspiratkin  to  all  having  en- 
ioyed  the  privilege  of  his  association.  I  join  his 
friends,  colleagues,  and  members  of  the  Con- 
gresskxwl  Black  Caucus  in  saluting  this  out- 
standing young  man  for  his  impressive  career 
and  his  servwe  to  humanity.  I  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  in  his  professional  and  personal 
endeavors. 


HITMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHINA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PEHHSTLVAmA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolutk>n  concerning  the  political 
and  human  rights  situatk>n  in  ttie  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  undergone  many  signifi- 
cant changes  and  United  States  relations  with 
that  Government  have  grown  arxj  become  in- 
creasingly complex.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  Intematk^nai  Organizatkxis, 
wtiich  I  chair,  and  the  Sutx»mmittee  on  Asian 
and  Padfk:  Affairs  have  conducted  hearings 
on  human  rights  and  political  developments  in 
thePRC. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  human  rights 
corxjitions  in  China  are  better  now  than  at  any 
time  since  1949,  and  that  economk:  reforms 
have  significantly  improved  the  life  of  the  Chi- 
nese people.  In  additxm,  ttie  current  Chinese 
leadership  has  apparently  made  substantial 
progress  in  instituting  legal  reforms,  creating  a 
more  orderly  and  stable  process  of  leadership 
and  expanding  opportunities  for  publk:  partKi- 
pation  in  Government 
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These  positive  developments  were  tem- 
pered by  the  realizatk>n  that  \he  PRC  remains 
essentially  a  ctosed  arKi  repressive  socialist 
state  wtiere  fundamental  freedoms  of  press, 
speech,  religion,  assembly,  associatk>n,  and 
travel  are  tightly  restricted.  Abuse  of  basic 
human  rights,  including  forced  abortkjns  and 
infantkwje,  routinely  occur  in  connectkin  with 
China's  strict  family  planning  polny.  Repres- 
sion is  reported  in  Tibet  Trials  are  often 
staged-managed,  sentencing  hearings.  The 
1982  Constitutk>n  and  other  legal  reforms  do 
not  incorporate  sorrra  important  elements  of 
ttie  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  Government  continues  to  engage  in  pop- 
ulation mot>ilization  campaigns,  which  result  in 
the  arbitrary  denial  of  basic  human  rights.  Al- 
ttiough  not  as  intensive  and  brutal  as  under 
Chairman  Mao,  ttiese  mot)ilization  activities, 
including  the  anticrime,  spriritiial  pollution,  and 
birth  control  campaigns  have  had  serious  im- 
plrcations  regarding  the  Government's  respect 
for  fundamental  freedoms  and  liberties. 

Thus,  there  is  a  mixed  picture  for  China.  It  is 
unclear  how  much  furttier  Chinese  leaders 
can  or  will  continue  with  reforms,  particularly 
tffose  relating  to  human  rights,  and  whether 
reforms  currently  in  place  will  survive  after 
leader  Deng  has  left  the  political  scene. 

It  is  not  realistic  of  course  to  believe  that 
Chinese  leaders  have  ever  hartKxed  any  in- 
tentk>n  of  abandoning  Marxism  as  their  official 
ideology.  Nevertt)eless,  they  have  redefined 
this  ideok)gy  to  accommodate  certain  initia- 
tives whk:h  are  inconsistent  with  Maoist  teach- 
ings. 

Therefore,  United  States  policy  toward 
China  should,  I  believe,  encourage  Chinese 
leaders  toward  furttier  kJeologk»l  nfx>dlfica- 
tk)ns  necessary  to  continue  the  economk:,  po- 
litKal,  and  legal  reform  process.  Particularly 
important  is  to  ensure  that  new  reforms 
accept  the  full  range  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  and  the  development  of 
mechanisms  to  guarantee  that  these  laws  will 
be  respected  by  all  government  leaders  and 
organs. 

I  believe  tfiat  my  resolutk>n  accomplishes 
these  goals.  It  calls  on  the  leaders  of  the  PRC 
to  continue  and  accelerate  the  progress  they 
have  made  toward  a  more  open  economk: 
and  politk:al  system,  with  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  politk^l  participation  for  all  citizens 
and  guaranteed  greater  protectk)n  for  the  fun- 
damental rights  and  lit)erties  such  as  freedom 
of  press,  speech,  religion,  assembly,  associa- 
tion, travel,  due  process,  and  other  bask: 
rights  as  enunciated  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  bill  clearly  conveys 
to  the  Chinese  tfiat  our  relatk>ns  with  them 
woukJ  improve  with  a  positive  approach  on 
human  rights  issues. 

Trade,  economk:  and  military  relatxms  with 
the  PRC  have  improved  signifk:antly  to  ttie 
t>enefit  of  both  countries.  Clearly,  expanding 
exports  to  the  PRC  and  enlisting  them  in  ef- 
forts to  thwart  Soviet  expansionism  are  highly 
desirable.  Nevertheless,  in  our  haste  to  ac- 
complish certain  strategk:  and  ecorwmk:  ob- 
jectives, we  must  make  sure  that  human  rights 
remains  a  fundamental  component  of  United 
States-Chinese  relations. 
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TOUGHER  LAWS  FOR  ACTS  OF 
ESPIONAGE 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SODTH  CAROLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of 
spending  for  defense  and  its  effect  on  our  na- 
tk>nal  security  is  currently  a  subject  of  exten- 
sive debate.  Yet  one  of  our  national  security's 
rtKJst  damaging  sources  of  vulnerability — espi- 
onage— can  be  addressed  without  spending  a 
penny.  Today's  spies  can  jeopardize  our  na- 
tkHial  security  with  an  ease  and  ability  never 
before  imagined.  The  destructive  potential  of 
even  one  case  of  esprenage  is  terrifying. 

Espkxiage,  like  every  other  aspect  of  our 
society,  has  benefited  from  the  technk»l  revo- 
lutkin  and  the  resulting  improved  accessibility 
and  transmission  of  informatwn.  Now,  vast 
stores  of  information  can  be  stored  on  a  chip 
so  small  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect. 
And  it  is  equally  diffk:ult  to  determine  the 
extent  to  whk:h  our  technologk»l  advantage 
has  been  impaired. 

As  tt>e  value  and  importance  of  technologi- 
cal know-how  have  increased  so  has  ttie  price 
natk>ns  and  indivkJuals  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
These  prices  have  been  enough  to  prompt 
more  and  more  Individuals  to  t>etray  their 
country  for  their  pockett)Ook.  Even  now,  we 
are  still  waiting  to  leam  the  extent  of  the  ac- 
tk>ns  and  damages  of  the  Walker  spy  case. 
And  the  Walkers  are  not  alone.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Justk:e  and  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  never  before  have  so  many 
indlvkluals  been  awaiting  trial  on  esptonage  in 
the  United  States. 

Right  now  the  senterK:e  for  arry  one  con- 
victed of  espionage  is  uncertain.  Death  is 
presently  one  of  ttie  sentences  which  might 
t>e  imposed  upon  an  individual  wlw  is  convict- 
ed of  espionage.  However,  since  1972,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  issued  a  series  of  rulings 
whk:h  make  it  clear  that  it  would  be  a  violatran 
of  our  Constitutk>n  to  make  the  death  penalty 
automatk:  with  respect  for  any  crime.  Because 
of  these  rulings  and  the  serious  implk^tions  of 
spying,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2697  to  clar- 
ify and  strengthen  the  senterKe  for  espio- 
nage. 

I  tjelieve  H.R.  2697  is  an  effective  and  nec- 
essary measure  whk;h  addresses  oversights  in 
the  judicial  treatment  for  espionage  in  order  to 
reduce  ttie  episodes  and  incentives  for  espio- 
nage. This  measure  would  impose  a  true  life 
sentence  for  espkmage  if  the  death  penalty 
was  not  handed  down.  Under  this  bill,  the  serv 
fence  for  life  coukj  not  be  suspended  and  the 
defendent  wouM  not  be  granted  a  probatran- 
ary  sentence  or  be  eligible  for  parole.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  future  reinstates  the 
death  penalty,  H.R.  2697  would  still  allow  a 
life  sentence  to  be  imposed. 

Presently,  the  law  permits  a  judge  to  sen- 
tence a  defendant  in  an  espk>nage  case 
either  with  the  death  penalty,  life  imprison- 
ment or  any  terms  of  years.  This  legislation 
would  add  an  entirely  new  sentencing  provi- 
sk)n  whk:h  woukJ  apply  to  those  indlvkluals 
who  transmit  our  defense  secrets  for  ttie  ad- 
vantage of  another  natkxi,  group  or  indivklual 
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to  "any  tarm  of  years"  but  woukl  have  to 
impoae  the  death  penalty  or  tme  Hfe  imprison- 
ment 

This  measure  woukl  send  a  dear  and  unde- 
niable signal  to  anyone  engaging  in  espkMiage 
that  he  does  so  at  a  great  price— life-time  im- 
prisonment or  death.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
severe  and  consistent  sentence  may  deter 
future  acts  of  espranage  as  well  as  provkle  us 
with  greater  natkinal  security.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
important  measure. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  an  expresston  of  support  for  the 
celebratton  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  CARE, 
the  Cooperative  for  Amerk»n  Relief  Every- 
where. As  an  lntematk>nal  nonprofit  organiza- 
tton  wfiose  purpose  is  to  assist  underprivi- 
leged people  and  the  vk::tims  of  natural  disas- 
ters, CARE  represents  all  the  best  humanitari- 
an ideals  of  this  country. 

CARE  was  bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1945  under  the  jurisdiction  of  22  American 
agencies  woricing  on  foreign  relief  projects. 
Today  CARE  has  some  25  member  agencies, 
16  regk>nal  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
several  other  branch  offices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Not  only  has  the  organizatkin  matured 
staicturally  but  CARE'S  scope  of  responsibility 
has  increased  con^espondingly.  The  organiza- 
tk)n  today  implements  relief  programs  in  food 
distribution,  technical  assistance,  medical 
training,  emergency  feeding,  and  reconstruc- 
tion or  rehabilitatk>n.  Mr.  Speaker,  CARE  has 
without  a  doubt  been  one  of  America's  suc- 
cess stories. 

Typk»l  of  the  humanitarian  kleals  which 
gukle  this  organization,  CARE  was  first  cre- 
ated as  a  mechanism  of  transportatk>n  and 
distributron  of  foodstuffs  whk:h  Americans 
were  anxious  to  send  to  Europe  following  the 
devastatkHi  of  Worid  War  II.  There  was  cleariy 
a  need  for  a  reliable  channel  for  person-to- 
person  akl  and  CARE  filled  that  gap.  The  first 
CARE  packages  of  food  were  delivered  to  Le 
Havre,  France  on  May  11,  1946.  Since  that 
time  CARE  has  delivered  over  610  millton  dol- 
lars' worth  of  humanitarian  supplies  to  foreign 
countries.  Its  servk:es  have  been  extended  to 
four  continents  and  more  recently  has  com- 
bined relief  akJ  with  the  lasting  benefits  of 
self-suffk:iency  through  agricultural  and  medi- 
cal training. 

CARE'S  day-to-day  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
famine  vrctims  throughout  the  worid  are  well 
documented  but  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tton  have  been  particulariy  stellar  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Throughout  the  famine  relief 
operations  in  Ethk>pia  CARE  was  the  key 
player  in  food  delivery  and  oversight  of  distri- 
butkx).  Ttie  organizatkjn's  involvment  in  pri- 
mary health  care  and  the  constructk>n  of 
emergency  water  systems  have  been  second 
to  none.  I  also  understand  that  the  organiza- 
tkjn  was  responsible  for  provkling  computer 
equipment  and  technk»l  assistance  to  estab- 
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lish  a  system  of  food  tracking  and  control.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  both  know  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  among  the  workf  •  moat 
generous.  But  our  generosity  woukl  not  go 
very  far  without  the  efforts  of  CARE.  I  woukl 
characterize  the  people  that  make  up  the  or- 
ganization not  as  soft  and  gentle  people  who 
dream  about  worid  unity  but  rather  as  workers 
who  are  tough,  hardheaded  businessmen. 
Ninety-five  cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  to 
CARE  goes  for  goods  or  servk:es,  and  only  5 
cents  for  combined  administrative  expenses 
or  fundraising.  However,  one  of  ttie  most  im- 
portant characteristk^  of  the  CARE  organiza- 
tton  is  that  the  agency  operates  free  from  the 
politk»l  or  bureaucratx:  restraints  that  hobble 
many  akl  programs  conducted  by  govern- 
ments or  tfie  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  woukl  like  to  reiterate 
my  expressk>n  of  heartfelt  congratulatk>ns  to 
CARE  for  40  great  years  of  exemplary  per- 
formances. I  would  also  like  to  let  the  distin- 
guished chaimian  of  CARE  know  just  how 
honored  I  am  to  have  been  consklered  the 
honorary  chairman  for  CARE'S  40th  celebra- 
tk>n  dinner.  To  all  members  and  associates  of 
CARE,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  you  a  Happy  Birthday! 


CARE:  40  YEARS  OF 
HUMANITARIAN  SERVICE 
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Long  lines  of  indigonout.  fast  groivins,  hud* 
wood  trees  were  pianled  acroaa  the  valley. 
The  windbreaks  were  spaced  330  feet  apart 
each  break  two  rows  planted  13  feet  apart 
While  the  k>cal  resklents  provkled  the  labor 
and  land,  CARE  supplied  the  support  servloM 
and  financing.  This  It  an  especially  Important 
program  characteristk:  of  self-heip  proiecta 
that  are  sustalnabte  and  that  make  a  perma- 
nent difference.  After  CARE  has  left  the 
valley,  these  good  people  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect their  natural  resources  on  their  owa 
CARE  has  acted  as  the  catalyst  for  a  aua- 
tained  behavkxal  change  that  wW  improve  the 
lives  of  33,000  people  in  this  valley  atone. 

This  is  the  kind  of  vwxk  and  effort  that  we 
shoukj  encourage.  Intematk>nal  akl  organiza- 
tk>ns  and  private  volumeer  organizatkxis  an 
most  effective  when  they  are  not  ttie  sole 
benefactors  to  a  popUatton,  but  when  ttwy 
can  train  and  educate  the  poor  to  make  a 
better  future  for  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves. This  is  what  CARE  is  about  and  I 
hope  we  all  can  continue  to  support  their  work 
whenever  and  where  ever  we  can.  We  are 
currently  seeing  the  40th  anniversary  of 
CARE'S  humanitarian  efforts  being  celebrated. 
It  is  because  of  projects  such  as  the  Care  for. 
the  Earth  campaign  that  that  40-year  effort 
has  been  so  important  to  so  many. 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 
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Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  devetopmental 
agency  program  officers  and  project  manag- 
ers will  often  tell  you  the  litmus  test  of  a  suc- 
cessful project  is  the  degree  to  whk:h  the  in- 
digenous populatk>n  accepts  its  premise  and 
results.  The  energy  local  resklents  put  into  a 
program  is  determined  by  tangible  evklence 
that  it  will  favorably  impact  their  quality  of  life. 

CARE  has  been  able  to  do  this  in  Latin 
American  and  African  countries  with  their  Care 
for  the  Earth  campaign.  By  teaching  the  rural 
poor  the  value  and  benefit  of  agroforestry,  a 
combinatton  of  farming,  forestry,  and  grazing 
technologies,  CARE  has  helped  stop  the 
frightening  cycle  of  deforestatton  in  many 
areas. 

Agroforestry  increases  the  productivity  of 
land,  and  thereby  improves  the  well-t)eing  of 
the  rural  poor.  The  plantation  techniques  in- 
cludes windbreaks,  small  wood  lots,  perimeter 
planting,  village  shade  trees,  and  home  gar- 
dens of  fruit  trees  for  domestk:  use.  When 
used  properly,  an  agroforestry  program  can 
turn  t>ack  some  of  nature's  most  destructive 
forces  and  change  a  forbidding,  banen  land- 
scape into  a  green  oasis. 

The  Majjia  Valley  In  Niger  was  tosing  topsoil 
to  the  hot  winds  of  the  Saharan  Desert  a 
dozen  years  ago;  15,000  of  the  valley's 
62,000  acres  were  targeted  for  the  planting  of 
windbreaks  to  decrease  the  wind  erosion. 
With  the  combined  efforts  of  a  forestry  admin- 
istrator native  to  the  valley,  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  and  the  Niger  Government  a  plan 
was  initiated  to  solk:it  the  support  of  the  local 
inhabitants,  and  save  the  valley  from  its  con- 
tinuing degradatton. 


"NO  LICENSING  OP  JOURNAL- 
ISTS"-A  HISTORIC  LEGAL 
OPINION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOUOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVEa    , 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Court  of  Human  Rights  has  just  rendered 
a  historic  opink>n  against  the  lk:ensing  of  jour- 
nalists. It  is  an  opink>n  whk:h  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  value  freedom  of  communi- 
cattons  and  human  rights. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  lk»nsing  issue 
has  k>ng  been  debated  within  UNESCO,  albeit 
inconclusively.  While  no  such  proposals  have 
been  officially  adpoted,  the  threat  was  a  con- 
stant one  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  clearty  was  one  factor  In  the  dedston  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  withdraw  from  the  organizatton.  The 
Court's  decison  on  this  matter  shoukl,  and  I 
believe  will,  take  precedence  in  future  lk:ens- 
ing  discusswns  and  shape  the  final  outcome. 

BACKOROUNO 

The  Costa  Rtean  Government  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associatton 
[lAPAJ,  asked  the  Court  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ton  on  the  5-year-okl  case  of  Stephen 
Schmklt,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Two  Times 
who  was  convicted  by  the  Costa  Rtoan  Su- 
preme Court  in  June,  1983  and  given  a  3- 
month  suspended  sentence  for  working  with- 
out permission  of  ths  tocal  state-authorized 
journalists  associatton,  the  Colegto  de  Perio- 
distas.  Schmklt  had  been  accused  by  the  Co- 
legto in  1980  of  "the  illegal  practtoe  of  journal- 
ism" after  challenging  the  authority  of  the  offi- 
cial group  at  a  fomm  of  lAPA  Directors  ki  San 
Jose. 
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The  Court  in  its  acMsoty  opMon  said  the 
compulsory  Ncertsing  of  JoumaSsts  was  irKom- 
patMe  with  artide  13  of  the  American  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights,  if  it  denies  any 
person  access  to  the  full  use  of  the  news 
medn  as  a  means  of  expression  or  of  impart- 
ing information.  It  also  said  that  the  Costa 
Rican  Law  of  ttie  Association  of  Journalists  is 
inoompalMe  with  article  13  of  the  Convention. 

AHhiough  the  United  States  has  not  ratified 
ttie  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
which  sets  up  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission  as  well  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Court  of  Human  Rights,  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can States  have  done  so  and  both  institutions 
now  exist  Despite  United  States  nonratifica- 
tioa  ttie  President  of  the  7-member  Court  that 
rendered  this  historic  decision  is  an  American 
legal  authority  of  international  reputation, 
Thomas  Buergenttial.  Judge  Buergenthal  was 
invited  several  years  ago  by  several  Latin 
American  jurists  to  senw  on  the  Court  be- 
cause of  his  expertise  in  international  law  in 
both  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  is  particu- 
larty  note«vortfiy  that  he  served  as  President 
of  ttie  Court  during  ttiese  historic  proceedings. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  has 
published  and  circulated  the  proceedings  of 
ttie  Court  in  this  case,  in  its  report  entitled: 
"Licensing  of  Journalists  Violates  Human 
Rights."  Leonard  Marks,  Treasurer  and  Legal 
Counsel  to  the  WorW  Press  Freedom  Corrmiit- 
tee,  writes  in  the  introduction  to  ttie  report 
that  in  ttie  Court's  proceedings,  13  free  press 
arxJ  human  rights  groups  joined  in  briefs  op- 
posing the  licensing  proposals.  The  Court's 
luKng  is,  therefore,  a  landmark  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms— especially 
press  freedoms— and  1  commend  both  the 
opinion  and  the  WPFC  report  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 


APRIL   15   BUDGET   TARGET 
SHOULD   NOT   HAVE   BEEN 
'MISSED 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OPTDUS 
ni  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSEHTATITES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  observe  that 
the  Congress  has  once  again  missed,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  an  important  budget  dead- 
Ine.  On  April  15,  1986,  we  shoukJ  have  acted 
to  produce  a  budget  outline,  as  required  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  defkat  reductk)n  process 
that  this  House  passed  late  last  year. 

Congress  needs  to  pass  a  budget  that 
meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  defkrit  reductk)n 
targets  now.  Millkxis  of  first-time  home 
buyers,  millksns  of  small  businesses,  mlltons 
of  farmers  across  America  will  benefit  from 
the  k>wer  interest  rates  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  that  will  ensure  from  meaningful 
defldt  reduction. 

We  need  to  avokj  ttie  most  dangerous  pro- 
crastinatkxi  of  all— erosnn  of  confkjence  by 
the  American  people  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
•arious  about  cutting  the  Federal  defk:its.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriatkxis  Committee,  it  is 
obvkxjs  that  Coiigress  has  failed  in  meeting 
Hs  llacal  deadlines  and  responsibilities.  Not 
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only  have  we  failed  with  regard  to  the  budget 
process,  but  more  Importantly,  we  have  failed 
to  meet  our  appropriatkxis  deadlines.  Continu- 
ing resoluttons  are  a  symbol  of  our  failure  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities,  and  unfortu- 
nately, they  have  become  tfie  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  quit  wasting  time 
and  make  a  commitment  to  fulfill  ttie  responsi- 
bilities of  governing  our  Natk>n.  I  hope  we  can 
move  forward  by  working  togettier.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  to  produce  a 
budget  that  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. The  Senate  has  acted,  and  so  must  the 
House.  As  a  cornerstone  of  this  effort,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  to  craft 
a  new,  streamlined  budget  process  ttiat  will 
get  us  back  on  track  in  making  ttie  important 
funding  dedsrens  so  we  can  do  our  job  to 
reduce  Federal  defrcits  and  ensure  a  strong 
and  thriving  natk>nal  and  broader  economy. 
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that  thoee  oMgattons  will  not  be  evaded  and 
that  there  will  be  an  orderly  proceaa  for  Iha 
prospective  modifteatton  of  support  orders 
wtien  necessary. 


INTERSTATE  CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  COMMBCTiCUT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  legislation  whk:h  will  bar  the  ret- 
roactive modifk^tion  of  child  support  debts. 
This  is  a  compank>n  bill  to  S.  2404,  introduced 
by  Senators  Bradley  and  Long. 

The  1984  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Amendments  represented  a  signifnant  reform 
of  the  child  support  collectwn  system.  While 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  progress  made, 
some  problems  still  remain. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  exists  in  the 
area  of  interstate  collectk>ns.  What  often  hap- 
pens is  that  a  parent  with  child  support  obliga- 
tk>ns  will  move  away  from  the  State  where  the 
ctiikj  support  order  was  issued.  Frequently, 
the  parent  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  support 
and  a  large  debt  accrues.  When  the  parent 
seeks  relief  from  this  debt  a  number  of  States 
will  alk>w  the  debt  to  be  reduced,  even  to  the 
point  of  wiping  out  the  entire  prior  obligatk>n, 
and  without  even  providing  notice  to  the  cus- 
todial parent  or  the  State  whk:h  initiated  the 
order. 

This  situatran  allows  some  parents  to  evade 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  their  children. 
Our  bill  would  close  this  loophole  by  requiring 
the  States  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
chikl  support  orders  of  other  States.  It  would 
prohibit  retroactive  modifk:atk>ns  of  support 
orders  but  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
modifk»itk>ns  completely.  Certainly,  circum- 
stances can  change  and  it  may  become  im- 
possible for  a  parent  to  fully  meet  his  or  her 
support  obligatk}ns.  If  child  support  cannot  be 
paid  for  some  reason,  ttie  bill  would  require 
the  parent  to  officially  notify  both  the  custodial 
parent  and  the  court  or  other  entity  whk^h 
issued  the  support  order.  Then,  modifk»tk>ns 
of  the  support  order  would  be  permitted  only 
on  the  obligations  due  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
catx>n. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worids,  no  parent 
woukj  not  have  any  child  support  obligatk>ns 
in  arrears.  In  the  meantime,  this  bill  will  insure 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  DEBBIE 
LINDNER 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OPHKW  JKRSXT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  commitment  and  dedk»tk>n  of  Mrs. 
Debbie  Lindner,  of  Livingston,  NJ.  In  recogniz- 
ing her  efforts,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  feltow 
Members  will  be  reminded  that  one  person 
can  really  make  a  difference. 

For  the  last  10  years,  Mrs.  Lindner  has 
been  the  driving  force  against  drug  atMJse  in 
Livingston.  Her  approach  to  the  problem  of 
teenaged  drug  abuse  has  been  straightfor- 
ward. In  short,  it  has  been  an  approach  based 
on  the  notion  that  with  enough  understanding, 
compassion,  and  most  importantly,  by  taking 
steps  at  home  with  the  family,  drug  atxjse  can 
be  prevented. 

Mrs.  Lindner  initiated  the  Livingston  Tough- 
k>ve  Program.  She  has  begun  a  Safe  Home 
Program  whk:h  encourages  families  to  take  a 
stand  against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by 
minors  in  their  homes.  Education  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  understanding,  and  with  this  in 
mind,  Mrs.  Lindner  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Livingstonites  for  Education  Against 
Drug  Abuse  whk;h  conducts  parent  and  stu- 
dent drug  education  and  preventkin  programs. 

Beyond  her  commitment  to  program-orient- 
ed drug  atxjse  preventk>n  efforts,  it  has  been 
her  personal  involvement  with  families  that 
has  made  a  difference. 

Debbie  Undner  should  stand  as  an  example 
to  all  of  us  here,  and  to  all  who  follow  our  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  no  substitute  for  personal 
involvement  There  are  no  grand  schemes,  no 
short  cuts,  and  no  quick  fixes  that  can  ever 
replace  personal  involvement  and  commit- 
ment in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Livingston  Youth 
Service  Bureau  will  Install  Det)bie  Lindner  into 
its  Hall  of  Fame.  Mrs.  Lindner  will  be  ttie  first 
person  to  be  Inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  I 
would  like  the  Members  of  this  body  to  join 
with  the  Livingston  Youth  Senm^e  Bureau  and 
recognize  her  leadership  and  example. 

Thank  you. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY 
OP  PENNSYLVANIA  HONORS 
ITS  NA-nONAL  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PXNIfSYLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 1986 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14,  1986, 
the  American  Legk>n  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania 
will  honor  its  natk>nal  preskJent  Mrs.  Josie 
Melgard  of  Reedley,  CA,  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Lawnton  American  Legion  Post  998,  Harris- 
burg,  PA.  Miss  Feme  Saler,  presentiy  preai- 
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dent  of  ttw  auxiliary  of  the  Department  of 
Pannsylwila  American  Legion  from  Sonwr* 
set  PA,  will  alao  be  honored  for  her  dedk:ated 
service  to  the  auxiliary. 

Mrt.  Melgard  was  elected  65th  natkKial 
preaMent  of  the  American  Legton  Auxiliary  at 
the  organizatkxi's  nattonal  conventton  in  New 
Oriaans  last  August  Prior  to  the  electk>n,  Mrs. 
Melgard  has  been  active  in  the  auxiliary  for 
many  years,  serving  successfully  at  every 
level  of  leadership  in  the  auxiliary  and  contin- 
ues her  active  involvement  in  her  hometown 
unit  No.  36  in  Reedley. 

Elected  department  presMent  of  Califomia 
in  1971,  she  has  served  on  arxl  chaired  many 
national  committees  and  was  elected  national 
vwe  presklent  at  the  1984  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

Mrs.  Melgard  has  chosen  as  her  preskien- 
tial  theme  "Stars  and  Stiipes  Forever."  With 
three  of  her  daughters  as  members  of  ttie 
auxiliary  and  five  granddaughters  as  junkx 
members,  Mrs.  Melgard  once  sakl  that 
"babies  like  my  grandchikjren  represent  ttie 
future  of  the  Amercan  Legk>n  Auxiliary  and  ttie 
future  of  America.  What  greater  legacy  can  we 
leave  all  our  children  than  the  guarantee  ttiat 
we  will  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  forever 
atiove  an  America  ttiat  is  safe  from  those  who 
woukl  desto-oy  their  innocence  and  take  their 
lives." 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Josie  Melgard  and  Miss  Feme  Saler  with  the 
backing  of  the  entire  Congress  for  their  many 
jobs  well  done. 


BELIZE.  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
recent  visits  to  Centivl  America,  1  found 
emerging  from  the  mkist  of  this  titxibled 
regk>n  a  country  possessing  a  real  hope  for 
success  in  democracy.  I  thought  my  otxserva- 
tions  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
ttie  House. 

In  troubled  Central  America.  Belize  is  an 
oasis  of  tranquility.  Its  governmental  institu- 
tions are  deniocratic  and  vibrant.  Its  social 
system  epitomizes  cohesiveness  in  pluralism. 
Bislize  could  ttierefore  be  a  bridge  between 
the  common  law  and  civil  law  cultures  of  the 
regton. 

The  fertile  and  kleally  k)cated  country  has 
impressive  economk:  potential.  However, 
former  cok>nial  polk:ies  and  Guatemala's  terri- 
torial claim  seriously  curtailed  the  develop- 
ment of  Belize's  infrastructure  and  industry. 

Paradoxk^ally,  Belize's  ti'anquility,  democra- 
cy, and  social  system  have  made  the  country 
a  haven  for  numerous  refugees  from  Centivl 
America.  This  places  a  strain  on  ttie  weak 
economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country's  potential  as 
a  cultural  bridge  is  often  overiooked  by  out- 
skle  agencies,  which  fail  to  direct  levels  of 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  directed  to  Be- 
lize's immediate  neighbors. 
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The  Gongraas  of  the  UnHad  Slataa  of  Amar- 
ica  could  sIgnNlccntty  advance  democrMy  and 
peace  in  the  ragton  by  rendering  Incraaaad 
assistance  to  Belize,  and  conditioning  further 
aasistance  to  Guatemala  by  requiring  the  con- 
duaton  of  the  negotiations  relating  to  Qutfa- 
mala's  disputed  daim  to  Belize  land. 


THE  DAYS  OP  REMEMBRANCE 
FOR  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

oPFLoanM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  year 
after  year  we  have  commemorated  the  special 
day  of  "Yom  Hashoa,"  ttie  Day  of  Remem- 
brance for  ttiose  who  perished  in  the  Hok>- 
caust  and  yet  the  importance  of  ttiis  event 
will  never  diminish.  It  is  our  duty,  as  public 
servants  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  mil- 
tons  who  were  slaughtered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis  and  to  the  survivors  wtx)  carry  ttie 
burning  images  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities 
with  them  always.  My  family  personally  suf- 
fered kMses.  I  know  ttie  pain  of  rememt)ering 
the  Nazi  genockle  committed  against  our 
people.  I  share  the  sorrow  of  the  survivorB 
and  their  families. 

Events  such  as  these  serve  a  greater  pur- 
pose  for  our  society.  Through  education  we 
can  prevent  this  tragedy  from  ever  occurring 
again.  We  must  see  to  it  that  never  again  will 
people  be  subjected  to  the  horror  of  being 
separated  from  ttieir  families  and  toved  ones, 
or  watching  their  family  members  being 
beaten  or  murdered,  and  seeing  their  homes 
ransacked  and  their  belongings  confiscated. 

Yom  Hastioa  becomes  increasingly  Impor- 
tant as  the  years  pass.  It  is  painfully  obvk)u8 
that  many  Americans  are  unaware  of  tt>e  hor- 
rors of  the  Holocaust.  I,  therefore,  cospon- 
sored  two  resolutions.  House  Concurent  Res- 
olutk>n  133  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
121,  that  call  for  ttie  stajdy  of  the  Hotocaust  as 
part  of  ttie  educational  curriculum  for  school- 
children. 

We  must  educate  present  and  future  gen- 
erations in  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  Sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust  must  never  live  to  see 
the  day  again  when  another  American  Presi- 
dent honors  ttiose  directiy  responsible  for  the 
deattis  of  millkms  of  American  soldiers  and 
Jews.  Civilization  cannot  survive  a  repeat  of 
this  nighbnare.  We  must  not  condone,  but 
rather  must  continue  to  condemn,  ttie  Nazi 
bartMviam  so  ttiat  it  may  never  happen  again. 

As  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  stop  by  the 
"Days  of  Remembrance  Exhibit"  sponsored 
by  the  caucus  this  week  in  ttie  rotijnda  of  the 
Cannon  Building.  The  exhibit  highlights  many 
Jewish  communities  which  were  destroyed  in 
ttie  Hotocaust 
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KATHARINE  GIBBS  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES  76TH  AMNIVERflA* 
RY 

HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OPinWTORX 

ni  THi  HOUSE  or  uPBatSNTATnrw 

Wedneadau,  May  7, 1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riaa  to  raoog- 
nize  ttie  Kattiarine  GMm  School,  whtoh  r»- 
centty  martMd  Its  75tti  annNerMry. 

Mrs.  Kattiarine  Ryan  GIbba  founded  Iha 
school  in  1911  shortly  aflar  ttw  tra«le  death  of 
her  husband.  Espousing  ttie  phHoaophy  that  N 
education  is  to  be  any  good,  it  muat  be  good 
for  somettUng,  Mrs.  Qlbba  created  «  buainaas 
school  for  women  which  woukl  Incraaaa  ttw 
number  of  opportunities  for  tttam  In  ttie  wortd 
of  buaineaa  as  well  as  equip  them  to  aupport 
ttiemaelves. 

Mrs.  Kattiarine  Ryan's  ptonaaring  vlaion  has 
produced  an  educational  InatttaJtton  which  la 
renowned  woridwkle  for  Ks  oommKmant  to  ex- 
cellence and  quality  of  education.  For  75 
years  Kattiarine  Qlbba  School  haa  ael  ttw 
standard  for  ttw  aacretarial  profaaalon 
ttiroughout  ttw  woridwMa  buakwea  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  ttwt  my  ooNaagues  join 
me  in  congratulating  Kattiarine  Qlbba  School 
for  its  75  years  of  dedication  to  education  ex- 
cellenoe. 


DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OPIIXWTOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHiaXNTATIW 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  onoa  again  we 
come  to  ttw  Day  of  Remembrance.  We  are 
asked  to  took  at  our  history  and  remember  the 
Hotocaust  in  Europe  during  Worid  War  II  as 
well  as  genoctoes  wfiich  canw  before  and 
after.  It  is  not  a  pleaaant  day  when  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  on  sorrw  job  well  done 
or  vtotory  attained,  ttisatimetotookatttw 
darker  stoe  of  human  nature  and  to  recognize 
ttiat  such  horrors  continue.  It  is  a  time  to 
commit  ourselves  to  ending  ttw  destruction  of 
people  both  now  and  in  ttw  future. 

As  we  speak  from  ttw  relative  safely  of  ttila 
country,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  group 
couto  deckle  to  simply  deattoy  anottwr.  It  la 
hard  to  imagine  how  total  populations  couM 
be  condemned  to  death.  How  can  anyorw 
simply  kill  small  chlklran?  And  yet  ttiis  is  hap- 
pening today. 

In  South  Africa,  for  example,  over  1,500 
people  have  been  killed  since  ttw  lateat  pro- 
tests against  the  crime  of  aparttwkl.  This  is 
but  ttw  tip  of  ttw  iceberg  ttwre.  How  many 
more  die  who  are  not  offtoially  noted?  Who 
cares  to  ttiink  of  ttw  infants  who  die  in  ttw 
bantustans  for  lack  of  food  and  safe  drinking 
water.  Are  ttwir  deattw  somehow  small  be- 
cause ttieir  bodies  are  so  tiny? 

Closer  to  honw,  we  are  faced  witti  the  re- 
sults of  ttw  DuvaNer  regime  in  Haiti.  The  land 
is  badly  eroded   and   ttw  countty  cannot 
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produce  enough  food  to  feed  the  population. 
In  a  land  of  t)lack  people,  an  astounding 
number  of  the  children  have  red  hair.  This  is 
the  ot)vtous  sign  of  malnutrition  which  gives 
warning  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  devislop 
fully  and  that  their  entire  lives  will  be  blighted 
by  poor  health.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duvalier 
government  and  its  appointed  successor,  the 
military  junta,  has  repeatedly  fired  into  crowds 
randomly  killing  civilians  who  have  the  audaci- 
ty to  want  some  form  of  elected  democratic 
government 

Recent  examples  of  genocide  in  nations 
such  as  Kampuchea  make  it  clear  that  ttie 
direct  destruction  of  massive  numt>ers  of 
people  as  well  as  the  indirect  destruction  of 
people  by  starvatk}n  continues.  This  destruc- 
tion must  stop  and  we  have  an  obligatkin  to  at 
least  withdraw  support  from  governments 
which  destroy  tfieir  own  people. 

Destruction  of  peoples  is  also  occurring  un- 
intentionally. As  governments  pursue  tf>e  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  it  Is  clear  that  accidents  will 
happen.  The  recent  disaster  in  the  Soviet 
Union  shouki  not  be  regarded  as  only  a  Soviet 
problem,  but  it  shoukj  put  us  all  on  notice  that 
the  use  of  dangerous  technologies— and  nu- 
clear power  is  certainly  a  dangerous  tech- 
nolgy — can  lead  to  massive  destructk>n.  Al- 
though we  woukl  like  to  believe  that  we  would 
not  be  subject  to  such  an  accktent,  the  practi- 
cal reality  is  that  it  can  happen  anywhere. 

Looking  back  to  the  Hokx^ust  of  Workj 
War  II,  we  must  recognize  VhaX  it  was  directed 
at  people  wfio  were  believed  by  the  Nazi  au- 
thorities to  be  inferkx  to  others.  How  easy  it  is 
to  label  any  group  the  enemy  and  then  to 
view  ttiem  as  somehow  subhuman.  The  Nazi's 
aimed  their  partkxilar  animus  toward  Jews, 
Gypsies,  Slavs,  and  Russians.  All  were  re- 
duced to  subhuman  characteristKS  and  por- 
trayed as  enemies.  Today,  we  tend  to  kx)k  at 
those  who  come  from  less  technotogKally  de- 
vetoped  societies  in  this  way.  It  is  easy  to 
igr^ore  their  history,  culture,  and  contributions 
to  knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  their  suffer- 
tngs  as  not  really  important  because  "they 
don't  value  human  life  ttie  way  we  do"  or 
"they  don't  even  have  the  sense  to  adopt  our 
ways,"  arKl  so  forth.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Christian  leaders  deptoring  the 
recent  characterizatnns  of  Moslems  as  fanat- 
KS  whKh  ignored  the  histonc  ties  among 
Ctvistians,  Jews,  and  Moslems.  They  saw,  in 
recent  statentents,  tfie  characterization  of  mil- 
Hons  of  people  based  on  the  misdeeds,  outra- 
geous as  they  are,  of  a  very  few.  This  is  pre- 
cisely tt>e  kind  of  ignorance  whk:h  paves  the 
way  for  destruction.  Once  a  group  has  been 
pushed  into  the  subhuman  category,  ttwn  it 
becomes  acceptable  to  desti'oy  them. 

Survivors  of  tfw  Hotocaust  in  Work)  War  II 
tell  a  harrowing  story  of  degradation  and  de- 
struction. IndMduai  t>ehavH3r  dk)  not  lead  to 
their  suffering.  Merely  baring  a  label  was 
eraugh.  There  is  no  answer  to  ttie  question  of 
why  they  were  called  upon  to  suffer.  Simply 
existing  was  enough  to  bring  this  down  upon 
their  heads.  Today,  ottiers  suffer  for  not 
having  the  good  sense  to  t>e  bom  in  a  safer 
society  to  parents  wtto  were  able  to  protect 
them.  This  pattern  of  destruction  must  end. 
We  canmt  bring  back  the  dead  and  we 
carvx)t  urKlattie  suffering  of  Vhe  survivors.  We 
can  only  build  to  them  a  living  memorial  of 
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good  wHI  which  demands  that  we  support  the 
forces  of  recoiKiliation  and  deny  support  to 
tt>e  forces  of  destruction. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  tfiere  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  impractical  to  proceed  as  an 
international  power  with  ttie  aim  of  simply 
stopping  destiuction.  However,  our  at)ility  to 
destroy  has  increased  sutistantially  since 
WorkJ  War  II  and  it  is  about  time  that  we 
began  to  realize  that  we  wfw  cannot  create 
life  have  certainly  done  well  on  the  destruc- 
tion side.  We  have  the  ability  to  destroy  all  of 
mankind.  Surely,  we  have  tt>e  ability  to  save 
our  worid  and  ourselves  from  destixictk>n.  It 
simply  requires  the  will  to  t)egin  to  develop 
more  life  sustaining  ways  to  deal  with  one  an- 
ottier.  Such  an  effort  is  surely  the  most  fitting 
memorial  to  the  vKtims  who  have  perished  as 
well  as  the  way  to  ensure  tfiat  our  chikJren 
and  grandchiklren  will  survive. 
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centiy  dropped  its  tariff  on  surimi  from  6.5  par- 
cent  to  6  percent  folk>wing  a  tariff  reductton 
schedule  implemented  at  the  1979  GATT 
Tokyo  round.  Therefore,  this  legislatkxi  pro- 
poses a  6  percent  tariff  but  is  othenwise  identi- 
cal to  tfie  Senate  verswn. 

I  support  free  tiade  and  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  not  to  erect  barriers  to  world 
to-ade  for  surimi.  Rattier,  the  intent  of  ttiis  leg- 
islation is  to  encourage  ttie  Japanese  to 
reduce  its  trade  barriers  by  imposing  a  recip- 
rocal duty,  which  is  ktontical  to  the  tariff  im- 
posed by  the  Japanese,  thus  provkling  an  in- 
centive for  the  Japanese  to  also  reduce  bar- 
riers to  worid  trade  for  surimi  products. 


BERNARDO  SEPULVEDA, 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  MEXICO 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy  I 
attended  ss  a  congressional  observer  ttie 
Contadora  meetings  In  Panama  City.  I  was 
most  Impressed  with  the  commitment  to 
peace  exhibited  by  ttie  Contadora  Foreign 
Ministers  as  ttiey  pursued  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment in  Centi-al  America. 

The  intellectual  father  and  motivating  force 
behind  Contadora  has  been  Bernardo  Sepui- 
veda  Amor,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico. 
He  has  worked  tirelessly  to  achieve  peace 
and  he's  been  fair  to  ail  skies. 

Mr  Speaker,  Contadora  is  not  dead.  We 
mustn't  let  it  die.  There  are  indivkJuals  like 
Bernardo  Sepulveda  that  are  desperately 
trying  to  bring  all  skies  together,  despite  over- 
whelming odds. 


TARIFFS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHIHGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7. 1986 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washingtor..  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  I  hope 
will  help  to  eliminate  tariffs  and  Increase  Inter- 
national trade.  I  am  opposed  to  general  or 
blanket  tariffs  and  believe  that  tariffs,  when- 
ever possible,  should  only  be  enacted  on  a 
specifk:  product  or  item,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  in  response  to  a  tariff  imposed  by  a  for- 
eign nation.  In  this  instance,  I  am  proposing  a 
reciprocal  duty  on  the  Importation  of  surimi 
whk:h  Is  a  fish-dertved  product,  which  has  a 
very  large  potential  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  whk;h  can  be  produced  from  the 
wkJely  at)undant  pollock  resource  In  the  North 
Pacifk;. 

This  legislation  is  kJentical  to  S.  1961,  whtoh 
was  Inti-oduced  by  Senator  Murkowski 
except  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the  tariff  level 
imposed  to  reflect  the  fact  that  Japan  has  re- 


IN  RECOONmON  OF  THE 
HARMONY  SENIOR  DRUM  CORPS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

or  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
ttie  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  ttie 
Harmony  Senk>r  Drum  Corps.  Of  course  this  Is 
an  Important  date  for  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  corps.  It  should  be  Important 
to  all  of  us  tiecause  It  gives  us  cause  to  re- 
flect on  the  role  that  organizations  of  ttiis  sort 
play  in  our  communities. 

The  Harmony  Senior  Drum  Corps  has  been 
a  source  of  pride  for  the  residents  of  Boonton, 
NJ  since  the  corps'  founding  on  August  6, 
1886.  Whether  the  corps  was  performing  In 
Boonton,  throughout  our  State,  or  in  ottier 
States,  the  people  of  the  community  were  well 
represented. 

The  Harmony  Senk>r  Drum  Corps  teacties 
patience  and  dedk»tion.  Members  of  the 
corps  practice  tirelessly  In  a  effort  to  always 
Improve  on  the  last  performance.  And  Isn't 
that  wtiat  excellence  Is  all  about? 

Being  a  member  of  the  corps,  and  other 
similar  organizations,  teaches  responsil)ility.  It 
teaches  the  memtiers  that  they  are  ttie  am- 
bassadors of  their  community,  and  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  their  fellow  resktonts  to 
put  the  community's  best  foot  forward,  every- 
time. 

The  Harmony  SenkH  Drum  Corps  has  met 
this  responsibility  for  100  years,  and  there  is 
every  Iridlcation  that  the  corps  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  another  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  know  ttie  mem- 
bers of  this  important  arm  of  the  Boonton 
community.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  The  Harmony  Sernor  Drum  Corps  for 
their  efforts,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  fellow 
Members  would  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
them  on  100  years  of  excellence. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY 
LEAGUE  MARKS  50  YEARS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PENKSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
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CongrMi  tha  celebration  of  the  Permtylvania 
Economy  L—gue'i  SOth  anniveraary  this  year. 
The  Pannaylvania  Economy  Laague  was  in- 
oorporatad  in  1936  as  a  nonprofit  asaodatton 
of  citizens  with  a  common  goal  in  mind.  These 
dtizans  have  joined  forces  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  sound  financing  of  Government  op- 
eratkjns  and  the  effective  delivery  of  neces- 
sary publk:  servk^s  In  ttie  most  economical 
efficient  manner  possible.  The  league  plays  an 
active  role  in  encouraging  and  assisting  Penn- 
sylvania's State  and  local  government  officials 
in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
sound  polk^ies  and  practices. 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  assists 
publk:  offk:ials  and  citizens  in  arriving  at  Im- 
portant publk:  policy  decistons  by  conducting 
ttiorough  research  and  analysis  of  the  man- 
agement and  financing  of  government  pro- 
grams. By  making  their  findings  available,  this 
information  is  often  used  to  arrive  at  Informed 
and  intelligent  public  policy  declsk>n8.  In  addi- 
tion to  conducting  formal  research,  the  league 
also  works  with  publk:  officials  on  a  day-to-day 
consulting  basis  and  participates  in  ti>e  work 
of  governmental  advisory  commlsstons. 

These  research  programs  and  activities  are 
made  possible  by  the  support  of  more  than 
1,500  corporate  and  individual  memt>ers  rep- 
resenting a  broad  cross-section  of  Pennysl- 
vania's  taxpayers  and  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  for  Its  con- 
cerns and  efforts  for  a  maximum  efficient 
state  govemment  In  its  50  years  of  existence. 


HONORING  PRINCIPAL  LINCOLN 
CHING  OP  THE  JELUCK  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  IN  THE 
ROWLAND  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CALIFORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  me  In  recognizing 
the  distinguished  senrlce  and  dedication  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  Ching. 

For  the  past  7  years  Mr.  Ching  has  served 
as  principal  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Jellk:k  Elementary  School  in  the  Rowland  Uni- 
fied School  District.  On  June  5,  1986,  Mr. 
Ching  will  retire  as  principal  after  completing 
26  years  of  service  In  public  education  as  an 
educator  and  admlnisti'ator. 

As  principal  at  Jellk:k  Elementary,  he  imple- 
mented the  School  Improvement  Program  and 
the  Asian  Bilingual  Education  Program.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Jellick  Elementary  he  was  princi- 
pal at  La  Seda  Elementary  School  also  in  the 
Rowland  Distiict.  At  La  Seda  he  began  one  of 
the  first  Eariy  Childhood  Education  Programs. 

Mr.  Ching  is  a  native  of  Hawaii  and  comes 
from  a  family  of  1 3.  After  serving  with  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  Korean  war,  he  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Whittier  College  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Callfomia  Polytechnk:  Uni- 
versity. On  June  23,  he  and  his  wife  will  cele- 
brate 30  years  of  marriage.  They  have  three 
boys  and  one  giri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  dedk:ation  and 
service  Mr.  Lincoln  Ching  has  given  to  the  stu- 
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dents  tha  Rowland  Unifiad  School  OitlrtcL 
Through  his  assistance  hundreds  of  students 
have  strived  for  the  highest  personal  and  aca- 
demic goals.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate 
him  and  wish  him  the  best  on  his  well  de- 
served retirement 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.ALFRED  A.(AL)McCANDLESS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier 
today,  during  rollcall  ill,  the  vote  on  H.R. 
4021,  the  vocational  rehat>ilitation  amend- 
ments, I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  offk:ial 
business  in  my  role  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Govemment  Operations. 

I  have  tong  been  a  supporter  of  vocational 
education,  and  had  I  been  present,  I  woukJ 
have  voted  "yea." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  CASEY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
out  of  respect  and  admiration  for  our  former 
colleague,  and  my  very  good  friend,  Bob 
Casey.  His  recent  death  saddens  me  greatty. 

Bob  and  I  met  soon  after  our  respective  first 
elections  to  Congress  In  November  of  1958. 
We  eventually  ended  up  with  offices  across 
the  hall  from  each  other.  Over  the  17  years 
between  our  freshman  term  and  Bob's  resig- 
nation in  1976, 1  spent  a  tot  of  time  with  Bob, 
comparing  notes  about  Chicago  and  Houston, 
discussing  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  just  plain 
enjoying  his  company. 

I  recall  when  Bob  was  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  HEW.  I  remember  saying  to  him  that  I 
thought  that  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  assign- 
ments In  the  House.  Well,  nobody  has  tackled 
that  job  with  more  energy,  more  compasston, 
and  more  effective  advocacy  than  Bob  Casey. 
His  wori(  there  Is  his  legacy. 

Bob  and  I  stayed  in  touch  after  he  left  the 
Congress,  first  during  his  stewardship  at  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commisston,  and  later  during 
his  return  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Houston,  a 
city  which  owes  him  so  much, 

His  passing  marks  an  end  of  a  remarkable 
life.  The  House  honors  Itself  in  honoring  Bob 
in  this  fashton.  I  will  continue  to  think  of  him 
as  a  model  of  public  service,  and  as  a  friend.  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  entire  family.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OFCAUFOUTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UranENTATITBS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Nka 
to  call  to  tha  attantton  of  my  ooUeaguea  tha 
celebration  of  the  centennial  birthday  of  tha 
city  of  Monrovia,  CA.  To  celebrate  this  hiatortc 
event,  the  Monrovia  City  CouncN  has  appoint- 
ed a  centennial  commKtae  of  active  cKbana, 
and  plans  are  currently  underway  to  com- 
memorate  the  history  of  Monrovia. 

To  understand  Monrovia's  roots,  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  begin  with  the  guiding  spirit  behind  tha 
town,  William  N.  Monroe.  Monroe,  a  railroad- 
constiix:tion  engineer,  purchaaad  240  acrea  of 
land  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  toi  1886  from 
the  silver  baron,  E.J.  "Lucky"  Baklwin,  and 
with  the  help  of  Edward  Spence.  John  Bick- 
nell  and  James  Crank,  Monroe  lakj  out  tha 
town  of  Monrovia  in  the  spring  of  1886.  As  a 
result  of  their  careful  planning,  oq*  of  tha 
most  successful  small  boom  towns  Qf  tha  San 
Gabriel  Valley  was  estabNshad. 

In  November  1887,  Monrovia  became  the 
fourth  town  to  incorporate  in  Los  Angelas 
County  as  a  general  law  city.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  business  for  the  tocal  leaders  was  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  atoohol.  Subsequently,  in 
the  eariy  1900's,  the  devetopment  of  the  dty 
coundl/city  manager  form  of  govemment  was 
established,  and  a  new  high  school  faculty 
was  erected  to  accommodate  students  from 
Monrovia,  Arcadia  and  Duarte.  The  buikjing 
still  stands  and  is  still  used  by  Monrovia  stu- 
dents. 

For  1986,  ttie  centennial  celebration  will  be 
a  year  tong  event  with  ttie  variety  of  themes 
planned  to  educate  ttie  citizens  of  Monrovia  of 
its  historical  heritage.  This  month,  the  Monro- 
via Day  Association  will  be  sponsoring  a 
"Centennial  Parade"  for  all  the  resklents  of 
the  city,  and  in  September,  the  Monrovia  Cen- 
tennial Committee  will  be  turning  back  the 
clock  to  the  year  1886  for  a  community-wkle 
celetiration. 

As  one  of  several  cities  in  ttie  22nd  Con- 
gresstonal  Distiict  which  will  be  celebrating 
their  centennial  birthday,  It  is  my  pleaaure  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  resklents  of  Mon- 
rovia and  extend  best  wishes  for  another  100 
years  of  success  and  prosperity. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  4208-COAST 
GUARD  AX7THORIZATION 


HON.  MARa  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBUOtTATtVEt 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  detained 
In  my  distiict  yesterday  on  offk»al  buaineas 
and  Inadvertently  missed  the  vote  on  H.R. 
4208,  the  Coast  Guard  Authorization,  had  I 
been  present.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  have 
voted  in  the  affimiative. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A  MORRISON 

OF  oomracncnr 
ni  TBB  Honss  or  rsprkseittativbs 
Wednesday.  May  7,  1986 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecticuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  an  unavoidabte  abserK»,  I  was  not 
present  for  the  vote  on  H.R.  4021,  the  Voca- 
tional RehabMtation  Amendments.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
sj^stem  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
coomilttees.  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  RemarlEs 
section  of  the  Congressiohal  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  8. 1986.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetihgs  Scheduled 

MAY  9 

9:00ain. 
Govemmental  Affairs 
Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  InvesUga- 
Uota 
To  hold  bearings  to  examine  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  hanimng  of  the 
Jackie  Presaer  ghostwoikers  case. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  A.  Pendergrass.  of  Minnesota,  to 
Iw  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  J.  Res.  325,  to  ap- 
prove the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion" between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Palau.         SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  hospitals  under  the  Medi- 
care program.  SD-216 
llMOajB. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sulxxunmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

SD-192 
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liAT12 
9'.30ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2160,  to  clarify 
and  improve  the  analysis  of  mergers 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

SD-22fl 
2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  VS.  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lynne  V.  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  situation 
in  Mexico. 

S-116,  Capitol 

MAT  13 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

SI>-116 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2372,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Emergency  Acquisi- 
tions Amendments  of  1986. 

SD-S38 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2230,  bills  to  im- 
prove  financial   management  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  KJR.  1362.  to  revise,  con- 
solidate, and  enact  certain  laws  related 
to  load  lines  and  measurement  of  ves- 
sels as  parts  C  and  J  of  subtitle  II  of 
tiUe  46,  U.S.  Code. 

SR-2S3 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  resimie  mark  up  of 

S.  372,  S.  570,  S.  913.  and  S.  946.  bills 

to  Improve  the  administration  of  the 

Federal  coal  leasing  program. 

SD-366 


May  7, 1986 


May  7, 1986 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  445,  8.  1325. 
and  8.  1761.  bills  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  regarding  liability  for  nuclear  in- 
cidents. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Sutxnmmit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  situation  in 
Mexico. 

^  8D-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  for- 
feiture of  attorneys  fees. 

SD-236 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sul>commlt- 
tee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  review  the  serv- 
ices trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  673,  to  establish 
a  specialized  corps  of  judges  necessary 
for  certain  Federal  proceedings  re- 
quired to  be  conducted,  and  S.  580,  to 
ensure  the  independence  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative law  judges. 

SD-226 

MAT  14 

9:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
ction, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtuui  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  ex- 
change rate  volatility  and  the  debt 
problems  of  developing  countries  on 
U.S.  trade  competitiveness,  and  related 
provisions  of  Title  V  of  S.  1860.  pro- 
posed Trade  Enhancement  Act. 

SD-S38 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed   business   meeting,   to  continue 
markup   of   proposed   legislation   au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 


partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-IU 
Envlromnent  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearincB  on  HJt  9403.  to  re- 
quire tbat  public  buildings  constructed 
or  altered  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  shall  be  in  compliance  with  na- 
tionally recognised  building  codes  and 
State  and  local  soning  laws,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorising  funds  for 
fiscal  yev  1987  for  pubUc  buUdlngs 
program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-406 
Ooveinmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  snd  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Service  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

8D-343 
Govemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1327,  to  estab- 
lish bilker  tninimiitn  rates  of  tMsic 
pay  in  geographic  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  experiencing 
significant  recruitment  and  retention 
problems,  S.  1737,  to  establish  alterna- 
tive personnel  management  systems 
for  adenttflc  and  technical  employees, 
and  provisions  of  S.  2082,  to  improve 
the  management  of  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs,  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Acquisition  Service,  and  to  limit 
employment  contacts  lietween  senior 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  contractors. 

SD-134 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  besfings  on  8.  3313.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Omnitnis  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  relating  to  armed 
career  criminals,  to  include  a  serious 
drug  offense  and  any  crime  of  violence 
as  sn  offense  subject  to  enhanced  pen- 
alties. 

8D-236 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 
3:00  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  3330  and  8. 
3143.  bills  to  Improve  financial  man- 
agement In  the  Federal  Government 
and  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

8D-343 

May  15 

9:00ajB. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  reported 
sightings  of  live  military  personnel 
miaring  In  sctlon  in  Southeast  Asia. 

8D-638 


9-M 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
d^on.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  snd  for  the 
Depwtmenta  of  Labor.   Health  and 
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Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  snd  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  af- 
fordability  and  availability  of  liability 
insurance  for  local  governments,  hous- 
ing industries,  and  transit  systems. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    SutMtances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2083,  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  asbestos  hasard 
abatement  in  the  nation's  schools,  and 
8.  2300,  to  set  standards  for  Identifica- 
tion and  abatement  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos in  Federal  and  other  buildings. 

8D-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  2050,  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al  disesae   in   order   to   establish   a 
system  for  Identifying  and  preventing 
Illness  and  death  of  such  workers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations progranu,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-134 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  8ut>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

8D-353 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lated to  the  1984  Protocols  Amending 
the  Civil  Liability  and  Fund  Conven- 
tions on  OU  Pollution  Damage  (Treaty 
Doc.  99-13),  which  establish  a  liability 
limit  on  tanker  owners  for  damage 
caused  by  oil  from  their  vessels. 

8D-419 
1:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  to 
examine  legal  mechanisms  to  combat 
terrorism. 

8-407,  Capitol 
3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice   and   Procedure 
Sulwommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prosecution  of 
Soviet  Embassy  demonstrators. 

8D-336 
3:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  8ut)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

8D-193 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-310 


99«8 


MAT14 


9:30 

Commerce.  Sdenoe.  snd  Traosportatton 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomlnaUoos  of 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A  Tost.  Jr..  to  be 
Commandant.  U,8.  Coast  Guard,  wltb 
the  grade  of  admiral  and  Rear  Admi- 
ral James  C.  Irwin,  to  t>e  Vice  Com- 
mandant. U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the 
grade  of  vice  admlraL 

8R-383 
10:16  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  snd  Transportation 
Merchsnt  Marine  Sutwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legtslatloo 
authoriidng  funds  for  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  propiosed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

8R-353 

MAT  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1303,  proposed 
Natural  Gas  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1985,  8.  1351.  proposed  Natural  Gas 
Utilisation  Act  of  1985.  8.  2205,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  8. 
2285,  to  promote  competition  in  the 
natural  gas  market,  to  ensure  open 
access  to  transportation  services,  to 
encourage  production  of  natural  gas, 
to  provide  natural  gas  consumers  with 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
and  to  eliminate  demand  restraints, 
and  S.  834.  to  Increase  competition  in 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas. 

8D-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Lalwr,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8D-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  resulU  of 
the  Economic  Summit  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Baker  plan  designed 
to  meet  the  global  debt  crisis. 

8D-419 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1087  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  8er  '  -es. 

8D-193 

MAY  31 

9:30  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

8H-319 
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9965 


MAY  16 


9964 

10:001 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  N  ^tural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SO-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
issues  resulting  from  a  decision  of  the 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  v.  the 
State  of  Utah. 

SD-538 

MAY  29 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Public   Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (RL.  95-617). 

SI>-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 

JUNE4 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  193S,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  in  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
'  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  In  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNES 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Public   Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (PJi.  95-617). 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNEll 
10:00  aan. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204,  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  830,  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  include 
Native  Hawaiians. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  EHemen- 
tary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  illiteracy  in  America. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055,  to  establish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

SI>-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  902.  to  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

SD-106 

JUNE  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 
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JULY  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  measures  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  children. 

SD-430 

JULY  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Finance's    Subcommittee    on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  ih  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 
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SEPTEMBER  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  34 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAYS 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  gov- 
ernment approval  of  the  release  of  ge- 
netically-engineered organisms. 

SD-406 


9965 

MAT  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proapeett 
for  exporting  American  coal. 

8D-S66 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiratiou  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
ftAMK  H.  MtTRKOwsxi,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska. 


(.LtgiaXative  day  of  Monday,  May  5, 1986) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  Sunday  we  celebrate 
Mother's  Day  and  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  deep  gratitude 
for  our  mothers.  Mention  of  mother 
awakens  precious  memories  which 
continue  to  release  or  restrain  behav- 
ior even  today.  We  praise  You.  Lord, 
for  the  profound  influence  of  mothers 
which  is  still  felt  by  men  and  women 
holding  responsible  positions  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  industry,  and  the 
professions.  Thank  You  for  the  lives 
that  have  been  turned  aroimd  from 
tragedy  to  triumph  long  after  adult- 
hood because  of  the  memories  of  a 
mother.  Thank  You  for  lonely  hours 
of  decision  diiring  which  a  mother's 
early  influence  awakens  conscience 
and  guides  constructively.  With  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  pride,  we  thank 
You,  O  Lord,  that  it  was  the  uncle  of 
Senator  Howell  Heflin,  Congressman 
J.  Thomas  Heflin,  who  70  years  ago 
initiated  the  congressional  resolution 
which  set  apart  the  second  Sunday  in 
May  as  Mother's  £>ay.  With  all  our 
hearts.  we  thank  You  God  for  all  oiu- 
mothers.  Help  us  to  love  them,  honor 
them,  serve  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Amen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thank 
you.  Chaplain.  We  appreciate  the  mes- 
sage as  we  reflect  on  this  American 
holiday,  Mother's  Day. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

n.S.  SEIfATK, 
I^RKSIDEIfT  PKO  TEKPORX. 

Washington,  DC,  May  8, 1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Frank  H. 
MuucowsKi,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
Senator  Murkowski. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Hawkins, 
Cranston.  Prxssler.  Ford.  Sasser, 
Proxmire,  and  Murkowski  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes  each. 

There  will  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hoiu-  of  12:30  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness, we  shall  return  to  consideration 
of  S.  1923,  the  bankruptcy  judges  bill. 
Pending  is  a  Grassley  amendment. 
Votes  can  be  expected  throughout  the 
day. 

I  hope  we  can  complete  action  on 
this  bill  sometime  today  or  this 
evening.  This  is  normally  the  late 
evening,  so  I  alert  Members;  they  are 
now  on  notice  that  it  could  be  a  late 
evening. 

Following  that,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  turn  to  the  drug  export  bill.  We 
are  trying  to  make  certain,  but  I  am 
advised  that  there  may  be  two  or  three 
amendments  offered  on  that  bill  to- 
morrow which  will  require  rollcall 
votes.  In  response  to  Members  who 
were  earlier  inquiring  about  rollcall 
votes,  we  hope  to  have  that  nailed 
down  quite  soon. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Banking  Committee  will  mark  up  the 
Shcharansky  gold  medal  proposal  at 
2:30  today.  As  soon  as  that  is  reported 
to  the  floor,  I  assume  we  can  take  care 
of  that  immediately  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  bUl.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion on  either  side. 

Also,  there  is  the  Newman  nomina- 
tion we  would  like  to  dispose  of.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  objection  on 
the  side  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  We  would  like  to  do  that  even 
before  we  move  into  the  bankruptcy 
biU. 


WELCOBCE  BACK.  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  welcome  President 
Reagan  back.  He  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  assume  it  will  take  some 
time  to  overcome  the  jet  lag  of  any 
long  trip,  but  from  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  President  had  a  very 
successful  trip. 

I  must  say  that,  not  because  of  his 
absence  but  during  his  abrence,  we 
made  some  progress  on  a  number  of 
items  important  to  the  President— 
whether  it  is  the  budget,  which  the 
Senate  took  care  of;  whether  it  is  tax 
reform,  which  has  now  left  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  believe  has  enough 
momentum  to  pass  this  body  in  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  We  hope 
to  schedule  that  in  early  June. 

I  cannot  recall  a  bill  ever  having 
that  much  impact  in  the  time  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  know  that  tax  bills  go 
up  and  down.  We  experienced  that  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  in  the 
final  analysis,  even  though  there  are 
probably  some  areas  that  need  to  be 
addressed  on  the  Senate  floor  and  will 
be  addressed,  the  basic  structure  of 
the  bill,  the  33-percent  corporate  rate 
and  15-  and  27-percent  rates  for  indi- 
viduals will  likely  remain  intact.  If 
that  is  the  case,  those  who  offer 
amendments  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
determine  how  they  are  going  to  pay 
for  their  amendments. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  President 
for  a  very  successful  summit.  In  my 
view,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan,  came  back 
with  just  about  what  he  wanted.  I 
commend  the  leaders  of  the  other  na- 
tions and  all  those  who  participated  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  worth- 
while effort. 


PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENT  OF 
THE  SUMMIT 

NEW  HOPI  PROM  TOKYO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Jiist- 
concluded  Tokyo  summit  is  grounds 
for  some  new  hope  of  enhanced  co- 
operation with  our  principal  allies  on 
two  of  the  most  important  issues  we 
confront  today— international  terror- 
ism and  global  economic  problems. 

allies  cooperation  against  internatiohal 

terrorism 

The  summit  produced  a  strong— and 

I    might    say    candidly,    surprisingly 

strong— statement  condemning  inter- 


Thii  "l>ullet"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


national  terrorism.  The  statement  is 
particularly  noteworthy  for  two 
things.  Pirst,  it  cites  Ubjra  by  name  as 
a  major  source  of  international  terror- 
ism, further  isolating  Qadhaf  1.  Second, 
the  statement  makes  clear  that  there 
is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  ter- 
rorism. Whatever  grievances  people 
may  have,  no  matter  how  legitimate 
those  grievances  may  be,  they  do  not 
constitute  any  Justification  for  wanton 
attaclcs  on  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  aggrieved. 

Now,  of  course,  comes  the  hard  part. 
Strong  words  are  one  thing,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  most  needed  and 
welcome.  But  strong  action  is  quite  an- 
other. And  strong,  concerted  action  is 
needed  even  more. 

Some  of  our  allies  have  already 
made  it  clear  they  are  prepared  to  Join 
in  serious,  effective,  counterterrorism 
action.  Britain  and  Csuiada.  especially, 
have  stood  with  us.  four-square,  when 
it  counted.  Now,  hopefully,  our  other 
allies  are  ready  to  Join  us,  too.  At 
least,  that  is  our  hope— a  somewhat 
brighter  hope  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Tokyo  communique. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

The  other  major  agenda  item  in 
Tokyo  was  international  economic 
problems.  Under  a  plan  devised  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Baker  and  adopted 
by  the  summit,  the  finance  ministers 
of  the  newly  formed  group  of  seven— 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  France,  West  Germany, 
and  Italy— will  meet  for  periodic  con- 
sultations on  economic  issues  of 
common  concern. 

In  this  fonmi,  the  ministers  will 
have  the  opportimity  for  frank  discus- 
sions on  the  international  impact  of 
their  various  national  economic  strate- 
gies—that is,  how  the  economic  poli- 
cies and  performance  of  each  of  the 
seven  will  affect  the  others.  One  issue, 
in  particular,  sure  to  come  in  for  in- 
tense discussion  is  international  cur- 
rency exchange  rates— a  key  to  right- 
ing the  global  trade  imbalance  and 
getting  U.S.  trade  deficits  down. 

As  with  the  issue  of  terrorism,  the 
proof  will  be  in  the  pudding.  To  deal 
successfully  with  the  exchange  rate 
problem,  or  any  of  the  host  of  other 
problems  on  the  international  econom- 
ic scene,  will  require  cooperative 
action  and  some  tough  decisions.  The 
group  of  seven  can  be  the  vehicle  for 
such  decisions.  Now  it's  up  to  the  min- 
isters and  the  governments  they  repre- 
sent to  make  the  vehicle  run. 

t78EPUL  AGENDA 

Mr.  President,  the  summit  has  laid 
out  a  useful  agenda  for  cooperation 
among  the  major  allied  nations.  The 
seven  national  leaders  now  have  the 
opportunity,  and  the  responsibility,  to 
followup  on  the  good  intentions  of  the 
stmunit  with  concrete  action. 

President  Reagan  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  at  the  summit,  and  I 


know  he's  prepared  to  continue  that 
kind  of  alliance  leadership  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  have  a  Job  to  do  in 
Congress,  too.  If  we  work  together  in 
this  country,  and  with  our  major 
allies,  we  can  turn  some  of  the  promise 
of  the  Tokyo  summit  into  reality. 


THE  HOUSE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  conclude  my  remarlcs,  let  me  add 
that  I  hope  the  House  will  come  forth 
with  a  budget.  We  are  advised  that  if 
we  took  responsible  action,  which  we 
did— bipartisan  action— we  would  have 
a  House  budget  resolution  within  72 
hours.  That  time  has  long  since 
passed.  I  commend  the  House  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  rather  difficult  issue  but  I 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  a 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
and  go  to  conference  so  we  will  have  a 
budget  resolution  completed  by  the 
time  we  take  up  the  tax  bill. 

That  would  be  very  helpful  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  it  would  indi- 
cate to  those  who  want  to  do  the 
budget  resolution  first  that  we  are 
making  progress  and,  second,  it  would 
help  us  as  far  as  the  lengthy  debate  on 
amendments  on  the  tax  bill  itself. 


APPOINDfENT  OF  AD  HOC  COM- 
MITTEE TO  ASSBECB  BROAD- 
CAST TRIAL  PERIOD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
experience  live  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
of  Senate  proceedings  on  a  trial  basis. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
assess  this  coverage.  I  have  heard  sev- 
eral informal  recommendations  from 
colleagues  and  I  suspect  that  a  formal 
solicitation  of  views  from  Members 
might  elicit  still  a  few  more  sugges- 
tions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Democratic 
leader  has  iu)pointed  Senators  from 
his  side  of  the  aisle  to  form  an  ad  hoc 
group  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
trial  period.  Likewise.  I  appoint  Sena- 
tors Chatxe.  Quatlx.  Mathias.  Asm- 
STRONO.  Kassebaum,  and  WnsoH  to 
consider  and  evaltiate  the  broadcasting 
of  Senate  floor  proceedings.  Should 
the  Senate  determine  that  broadcast- 
ing of  Senate  proceedings  will  proceed 
on  a  permanent  basis,  these  recom- 
mendations will  undoubtedly  aid  this 
Chamber  in  producing  the  best  techni- 
cal product— note  I  did  not  say  most 
interesting  product— for  the  viewing 
public. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENTS  DUE  MAY  15,  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  financial 
disclosure  reports  required  by  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  and 
Senate  Rule  34  must  be  filed  no  later 
than  close  of  business  on  Thursday. 
May  15,  1986.  The  reports  must  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  The  Public  Records 
Office  will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  until  9 
p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
these  filings.  Written  acluiowledge- 
ments  will  be  provided  automatically 
for  Senators'  reports,  and  upon  re- 
quest for  staff  members.  Any  written 
request  for  an  extension  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  220  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510. 

All  Senators  reports  will  be  made 
available  simultaneously  on  Monday, 
May  19.  Advance  written  requests  for 
copies  of  these  reports  are  now  being 
accepted  by  that  office.  Any  questions 
regarding  the  availability  of  reports  or 
their  purchase  should  be  directed  to 
the  Public  Records  Office,  224-0322. 
Questions  regarding  Interpretation  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
should  be  directed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  224-2981. 


D  1140 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
liONORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  ECONOBaC  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have,  of 
course,  joined  before  in  complimenting 
the  results  of  the  economic  summit, 
and  I  do  so  tjgain.  I  am  glad  there  were 
stronger  statements  than  we  have 
heard  before  and  there  seemed  to  be 
unuiimity  among  the  seven  industrial- 
ized democracies  that  state-supported 
terrorism  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
firmly,  and  that  it  takes  the  coordinat- 
ed efforts  and  the  cooperation  not 
only  of  those  seven  nations  but  also  of 
other  nations  to  deal  with  it.  I  am 
heartened  by  this. 

As  to  the  carry  through,  I  hope  we 
will  see  that  as  well. 

As  to  trade,  I  think  some  progress 
was  made.  Too  many  times  I  have 
heard  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
and  other  Japanese  officials  say  that 
the  Japanese  Government,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  consumers  of 
Japan  are  going  to  take  action  to  open 
Japanese  markets  to  American  gctods. 
We  have  heard  good  public  relations 
speeches,  but  all  too  few  follow- 
throughs.  Now  we  have  had  a  good 
speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  again, 
and  I  have  to  compliment  the  Prime 
Minister:  it  takes  courage  to  say  what 
he  has  said  and  to  attempt  to  take  the 
actions  he  has  outlined.  But  I  would 
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hope  that  this  time  we  will  not  have 
been  treated  to  fine  speeches  and  in- 
gratiating promises.  I  am  hoping  for 
the  foUowthroughs.  and  I  am  sure  our 
fellow  Americans  are  doing  the  same. 

We  have  already  seen  much  of  the 
manufacturing  base  of  this  country 
transferred  abroad,  and  millions  of 
American  jobs  have  been  exported 
abroad  Ijecause  Japan  has  not  opened 
its  markets  to  fair  competition  by 
American  products.  I  hope  that  we  will 
see  action  this  time  and  follov; 
through— not  just  good  PR. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  WAR 
POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  April  14,  I  was  invited,  with 
others  of  the  leadership,  to  a  meeting 
with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  from  both  Houses  were  present, 
and  there  were  top-ranlung  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Intelli- 
gence and  Armed  Services  Committee. 
When  we  arrived,  the  President  indi- 
cated that  he  had  already  ordered  a 
bombing  raid  on  targets  in  Libya.  We 
were  informed  that  already  en  route 
to  their  destinations  were  P-lll's 
based  in  England;  that  they  would 
reach  their  targets  about  7  p.m.. 
Washington.  DC,  time.  As  I  recall, 
they  had  already  been  in  flight  2 
hours. 

And  so  I  asked  the  question.  "Has 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  been 
told  about  this  action,  or  plans  for  it 
prior  to  this  meeting  that  is  going  on 
now?"  And  the  answer  was.  "No."  I 
said.  "Well,  it  is  obvious  then  that  we 
have  been  called  here  today  to  be  noti- 
fied of  the  action,  not  consulted— to  be 
told  of  a  decision  that  has  already 
been  made."  I  said,  "I  am  not  com- 
plaining at  this  point."  I  said  that  mili- 
tary actions  may  have  to  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  that  require  secrecy, 
that  require  the  element  of  surprise  if 
such  actions  are  to  be  successful  in 
minimizing  American  losses  and  in 
maximizing  the  chances  of  the  oper- 
ation's success. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  in 
that  regard.  And  I  believe  that  an  op- 
eration such  as  we  were  being  told 
about  was  such  an  operation.  It  should 
be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise,  the  element  of  secre- 
cy was  an  element  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  military  action  that  was 
taken  against  Libya. 

Now,  having  said  that— and  I  will  not 
go  into  this  further  at  this  time— there 
were  many  indications  that  the  admin- 
istration itself  had  consulted  others, 
had  notified  others  countries,  and  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  to  be  informed  of 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

Now,  I  will  leave  that  here  for  now. 
The  War  Powers  Act— and  I  read  only 
one  paragraph— section  3  says: 


The  President,  in  every  possible  instance, 
shaU  consult  with  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing United  States  armed  forces  into  hostili- 
ties or  into  situations  where  eminent  in- 
volvement in  hostUltles  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  and,  after  every  such 
introduction,  shall  consult  regularly  with 
the  Congress  until  United  States  armed 
forces  are  no  longer  engaged  in  hostilities  or 
have  been  removed  from  such  situations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  said  we  have  to  amend 
the  War  Powers  Act  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  more  flexibility  in  order 
to  deal  with  state-supported  terrorism. 
In  this  particular  situation  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  I  made  no  argument  then  or 
subsequent  thereto  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  had  been  violated.  The 
language  says,  "The  President  in  every 
possible  instance  shall  consult." 

The  word  "possible"  is  the  J-ey  word 
here.  Obviously,  that  word  was  put 
there  by  Congress  for  some  reason. 
The  language  does  not  say,  "in  every 
instance."  It  says,  "in  every  possible 
instance."  So  I  think  the  President 
had  the  flexibility  in  that  word  to  act 
then  under  the  circumstances,  and  to 
act  effectively  and  forcibly  against 
state-sponsored  terrorism  under  such 
similar  conditions  if  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  requires  again.  In  the  case 
of  Libya,  I  am  not  charging  now  and 
have  not  so  charged  at  any  time  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  was  violated  in 
the  consultation  requirement. 

Obviously  the  President  cannot  con- 
sult with  535  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  He  caimot  do  that.  And 
Congress  ought  to  make  this  clear. 
Congress  has  said  the  President  shall 
consult  "in  every  possible  instance." 
Congress  ought  to  make  it  clear  what 
it  means  in  a  situation  such  as  we  are 
talking  about,  in  which  obviously  the 
President  cannot  consult  with  535 
Members  of  Congress.  We  do  not  want 
the  President  to  violate  the  act.  We  do 
not  want  the  law  to  be  such  that  it  wiU 
be  so  inflexible  that  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  this  country  will  be  in 
danger;  and  if  we  want  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  President  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  this  coim- 
try  without  violating  the  act— and  I 
am  sure  we  ought  to— I  think  we 
ought  to  say  just  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  "consult  with  Congress." 

On  April  18.  1986.  I  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter— with  the  signatures  of 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Leahy,  and  Sen- 
ator Nuww— in  which  we  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  small,  permanent  con- 
sultative body  to  which  the  President 
can  look  in  situations  similar  to  that 
with  which  we  were  confronted  with 
Libya. 

What  was  proposed  is  simply  this: 
That  that  consultative  body  in  such 
situations  be  composed  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House:  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  majority  lead- 
ers and  the  minority  leaders  in  both 
Houses;  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 


tees; the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  or  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  in  both 
Houses.  That  would  be  a  small  group 
of  18  Members  of  both  Houses. 

These  Members,  by  virtue  of  their 
positions,  as  I  have  set  forth,  will  have 
had  long  experience  in  the  Congress. 
Certainly,  they  will  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, had  access  to  military  and  in- 
telligence secrets,  and  they  will  have 
attained  high  seniority.  That  is  evi- 
dent from  their  identities  as  set  forth 
in  the  letter. 

As  I  said  at  the  White  House,  there 
are  some  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
are  as  capable  of  keeping  a  secret  as 
anyone  in  the  White  House  or  in  the 
State  Department  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  anywhere  else.  I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
that;  I  believe  it. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  President  — 
this  President,  any  President— to  set 
forth  the  clear  identity  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  Libyan  situation  of  what 
we  mean  by  consulting  Congress,  and 
the  letter  proposes  such  a  consultative 
group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
The  President. 
The  While  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  purposes  of  the  military  action  you  or- 
dered for  Monday.  April  14,  1986,  In  regards 
to  Libyan  military  and  terrorist  support  fa- 
cilities have  been  accomplished.  Specifically, 
we  join  you  In  the  hope  that  a  powerful  In- 
centive has  been  provided  to  Colonel  Khad- 
dafl,  as  well  as  to  other  terrorist  elements, 
against  the  use  of  their  tools  of  violence 
against  the  civilized  world.  Secondly.  It 
would  t>e  a  very  positive  step  if  our  allies 
could  now  talce  a  second  looli  at  the  ques- 
tion of  sanctions  against  the  Libyan  govern- 
ment and  join  with  us  In  a  tightly  coordinat- 
ed policy  whereby  economic  actions  provide 
additional  incentive  to  the  Libyan  govern- 
ment to  renounce  the  use  of  terrorism. 

In  discussions  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  question  of  the  flow  of  Informa- 
tion between  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  has  been  repeatedly  raised.  We  are 
very  cognizant  of  the  tight  requirements  of 
secrecy  needed  In  order  to  ensure  that  oper- 
ations of  this  type  have  the  maximum  op- 
portunity for  success,  and  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  courageous  men  and 
women  who  put  themselves  In  harm's  way 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  national  policy. 

Tailing  all  this  into  account,  we  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fac- 
tors: first,  advance  information  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  your  Administration  was  the 
subject  of  continuous  press  attention  for 
over  a  week  prior  to  the  military  action, 
leading  to  reports  of  advance  defensive 
action  talcen  by  Khaddafl  which  could  have 
endangered  American  lives.  Much  of  this 
was  the  result  of  substantial  public  com- 
mentary by  Administration  officials. 
Second,  your  special  emissary,  Ambassador 


Walters,  apparently  briefed  our  allies  prior 
to  the  provteion  of  information  to  resiMiui- 
ble  members  of  Congress.  Third,  the  first  in- 
dication of  your  decision  was  at  a  meeting 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  White  House, 
after  the  operation  was  already  underway, 
and  tills  amounted  to  a  notification  of  your 
actions  rather  than  the  consultation  re- 
quired by  law— Section  3  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  provides  that  the  "President  in  every 
possible  Instance  shall  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  introducing  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities. .  .  ." 

We  believe  a  strongly  bipartisan  founda- 
tion is  the  only  guarantor  of  success  in  our 
nation's  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  In  the  spirit  of 
further  developing  this  foundation  that  we 
would  suggest  that  together  we  refine  the 
section  on  consultation  in  the  Act.  Specifi- 
cally, we  would  suggest  that  a  consultative 
body,  composed  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  both  Chambers  and  the  Chairmen  and 
Ranldng  Minority  members  of  the  Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Intelligence 
Committees  In  both  Chambers  be  designat- 
ed. These  18  members,  then,  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  fulfilling  the  consultative 
duties  required  by  the  Act  before  Introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities or  situations  of  Imminent  hostilities 
and  would  be  the  body  to  which  you  could 
look  with  more  predlctabUity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  your 
office  under  the  Act. 

We  hope  that  you  take  these  views  Into 
consideration,  and  that  we  can  discuss 
mailing  more  satisfactory  arrangements 
than  have  sometimes  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

San  NuNN. 

Patrick  Leahy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  offer  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee 
which  would  legislatively  formalize 
such  a  consultative  group.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It,  too,  is  joined  in  by  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Pell.  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Inouye.  and  Senator 
Eagleton. 

I  hope  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  consponsor  the  joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  340 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3  of  the 
Public  Law  93-148.  also  known  as  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b>  For  purposes  of  consultation  as  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a),  there  Is  established 
within  the  Congress  a  permanent  consulta- 
tive body  composed  of — 

"(A)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate; 

"(B)  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minori- 
ty Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate; 

"(C)  the  chairman  and  ranldng  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
"(i)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
"(ii)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
and 

"(ill)  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence;  and 

"(D)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 

meml>er  of  each  of  the  foilowing  committees 

of  the  Senate: 

"(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 

"(11)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

and 

"(ill)   the  Select   Committee   on   Intelli- 
gence.". 
counter-terrorism  and  the  war  powers 

resolution 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
weelts  have  seen  U.S.  military  forces 
engaged  in  Libya  in  response  to  acts  of 
terrorism  committed  against  Ameri- 
cans around  the  world. 

In  the  days  prior  to  the  raid,  the 
probability  that  U.S.  military  action 
was  inmiinent  was  evident  to  everyone. 
Certain  Members  of  Congress  tmd  con- 
gressional committees  also  had  ad- 
vance Itnowledge  of  the  intelligence 
underlying  the  President's  decision  to 
initiate  the  U.S.  military  operation 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  planning  for 
it.  But,  in  my  view.  Insufficient  time 
and  attention  was  paid  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  keeping  Congress  informed 
and  obtaining  congressional  view- 
points on  this  grave  issue. 

The  Congress  has  the  authority, 
under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution, "To  declare  War,  grant  letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water."  This  is  balanced  by  the 
power  of  the  President  under  article 
II,  section  2,  to  conclude  treaties  (with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate), 
conduct  foreign  policy,  and  serve  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  course  of  our  history,  the 
President  has  acquired  ever  greater 
powers  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
crises  abroad.  Presidents  have  increas- 
ingly committed  the  United  States  to 
conflicts  overseas  without  consulting 
fully  with  Congress  sind  without  ob- 
taining a  declaration  of  war  or  similar 
resolution  of  congressional  support. 
When  a  resolution  of  support  was  ob- 
tained in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion, the  executive  branch  used  it  as  a 
basis  for  even  broader  authority  to 
wage  an  undeclared  war  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  President,  my  predecessor  in 
this  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  great- 
ly respected  former  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Oeorge  Aiken,  emphsisized  the 
dangers  inherent  in  granting  such 
blanket  approval  to  the  executive 
branch  to  engftge  in  hostilities  over- 
seas. In  a  speech  on  the  floor  on  Janu- 
ary 31, 1966,  he  said: 


...  I  never  for  an  Instant  regarded  my 
vote  for  the  concurrent  resolution  of  August 
1964  as  a  vote  to  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  wage  war  at  will  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Vietnam  war  was  the  breaking 
point  for  the  erosion  of  congressional 
responsibility  over  warmaking.  Exten- 
sive U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  fi- 
nally led  to  a  legislative  reaction  by 
Congress.  In  1973.  Congress  passed  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  It  requires 
the  President  to  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  into  situations  of  hostilities 
or  In  which  the  likelihood  of  hostil- 
ities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  clrctim- 
stances.  Explicit  notification  and  re- 
porting requirements  were  also  en- 
acted. 

The  executive  branch  has  always  re- 
garded the  War  Powers  Resolution  as 
an  intrusion  into  the  President's 
power  to  conducl  foreign  policy.  Presi- 
dents have  complied  only  reluctantly 
and  minimally  with  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  To  a  considerable  degree. 
this  poor  record  has  actually  occurred 
in  connection  with  military  operations 
conducted  In  response  to  international 
terrorism. 

When  President  Carter  ordered 
United  States  forces  into  Iran  to  at- 
tempt a  rescue  of  the  hostages  being 
held  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  his  legal  advisers  provided  an 
opinion  that  essentially  said  the  war 
powers  provisions  were  not  applicable. 
Their  argument  was  that  because,  as 
of  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the 
mission  at  "Desert  One,"  the  rescue 
forces  had  supposedly  not  reached  a 
position  in  which  hostilities  were  im- 
minent—despite the  fact  that  they 
were  hundreds  of  miles  inside  Iranian 
territory. 

When  President  Reagan  directed 
United  States  naval  forces  to  under- 
take operations  inside  waters  claimed 
by  Libya  In  the  Oulf  of  Sidra— below 
Qadhafi's  "Line  of  Death  "—the  Presi- 
dent did  notify  Congress  but  pointedly 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
The  President  appears  to  have  taken 
the  position  that  since  the  U.S.  forces 
were  in  international  waters,  no  con- 
sultation was  necessary  despite  the 
fact  that  the  situation  certainly  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  hostilities  were 
probable. 

The  other  major  statute  under 
which  executive  branch  plans  for 
counterterrorlsm  operations  are  re- 
ported to  Congress  is  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act  of  1980,  Title  V  of  the 
National  Security  Act.  Under  this  act. 
the  Congress  must  be  kept  "fully  and 
currently  informed."  through  the  in- 
telligence oversight  committees,  of  all 
Intelligence  activities.  The  conmiittees 
must  in  particular  be  informed  of  sig- 
nificant anticipated  intelligence  activi- 
ties, including  ones  which  require  a 
Presidential  finding— that  is,  covert  ac- 
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tions.  Such  counterterrorist  activities 
could,  under  certain  Circumstances,  in- 
volve elements  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

PuU  reporting  to  Congress  under  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Act  is  essential 
if  the  intelligence  on  international  ter- 
rorism. especiaUy  state  support  to  ter- 
rorism, is  to  be  understood  by  Con- 
gress. When  the  administration 
begins,  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion, to  plan  for  an  active  response 
through  some  form  of  military  or 
other  counterterrorist  operations,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  intelligence 
oversight  committees  be  informed  of 
any  related  special  inteUigence  oper- 
ations. 

The  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  pro- 
vides Congress  the  ability  to  review 
the  intelligence  information  upon 
which  decisions  to  deploy  military 
force  is  made.  The  events  of  recent 
days  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
air  operation  against  Libya  illustrate 
the  crucial  role  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation as  the  basis  for  the  decision  to 
commit  U.S.  military  forces  abroad. 
The  Oversight  Act  also  provides  a 
basis  for  notification  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  intelligence  units  in  con- 
nection with  such  actions. 

Finally,  with  respect  both  to  intelli- 
gence information  and  intelligence  op- 
erations, the  Intelligence  Oversight 
Act  allows  the  executive  branch  to 
seek  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
Congress  for  related  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. If  the  President  had  asked  the 
oversight  committees  for  their  view  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  intelligence  on 
which  proposed  military  action  is 
based,  additional  protection  could 
have  been  provided  for  sensitive  intel- 
ligence collection  sources  and  meth- 
ods. Committee  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  basis  for  the  action  could 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  the 
President  or  his  advisers  to  describe 
such  information  publicly.  The  inteUi- 
gence information  disclosed  recently 
concerning  Libyan  involvement  in  ter- 
rorism, while  essential  to  obtaining 
support  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
military  action  against  Libya,  un- 
doubtedly jeopardized  highly  sensitive 
U.S.  intelligence  methods. 

Mr.  President,  the  consultative 
framework  established  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act  affords  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  its  role 
under  the  Constitution  to  oversee  the 
decision  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  into  hos- 
tilities overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Joined  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  as  an  original  sponsor  of  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  War  Powers 
Act  by  establishing  a  permanent  body 
in  Congress  for  the  consultation  re- 
quired under  the  act.  The  creation  of 
such  a  special  group  would  provide  a 
fonmi   for  the  President  to  consult 
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with  Congress  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  in  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  those  which  prevailed  Just 
prior  to  the  air  strike  against  terrorist 
facilities  in  Libya.  It  would  also  ensure 
that  consultations  with  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  war 
powers  occurs  on  a  fully  bipartisan 
basis. 

The  recent  Libya  raid  shows  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  the  views  and 
advice  of  Congress  in  advance  of  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  overseas. 
Deciding  on  this  course  of  action  and 
plaiming  the  mission  involved  the 
most  delicate  considerations  of  policy 
and  public  acceptability.  The  adminis- 
tration would  greatly  benefit  in  situa- 
tions such  as  this  by  having  the  views 
of  key  Members  of  Congress.  There 
should  be  a  firm  consensus  between 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  appropriateness  of  a 
plaimed  military  action  against  terror- 
ism. 

The  resolution  we  have  introduced 
identifies  the  following  Members  of 
Congress  as  constituting  the  consulta- 
tive body  for  war  powers:  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  President  pro  tem  of 
the  Senate:  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses;  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Intelligence  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  It  might  be  argued  that 
this  body  would  be  cumbersome  and 
could  potentially  jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty of  planned  operations.  My  response 
would  be  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
sultative body  could  be  asked  to  take 
extraordinary  security  precautions 
and  make  other  arrangements  to  fa- 
cilitate expeditious  and  secure  consul- 
tation. The  body  would  be  composed 
of  Members  of  Congress  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  sensitive  classified 
matters  in  confidence.  Also,  the  reso- 
lution would  not  define  at  exactly 
what  stage  in  planning,  or  in  what 
detail,  consultation  should  occur:  it 
simply  creates  a  permanent  body  for 
consultation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
comment  on  a  related  bill  introduced 
recently  by  Senators  Dole  and 
Denton  of  consultation  with  Congress 
in  planning  counterterrorist  oper- 
ations. In  contrast  to  our  bill,  the 
Dole-Denton  bill  is  apparently  de- 
signed to  give  the  President  total 
power  to  order  any  coimterterrorist 
operation,  regardless  of  any  provision 
of  law  that  might  otherwise  restrict 
such  action,  either  substantively  or 
procedurally.  This  specifically  includes 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  and,  by 
the  implied  reach  of  the  Dole-Denton 
bill,  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  as 
well. 

By  its  terms,  the  Dole-Denton  bill 
would  remove  all  limits  on  Presidential 
authority  to  use  American  military 
force  for  counterterrorism  purposes.  It 
would  simply  separate  this  whole  sen- 


sitive and  controversial  area  of  activity 
from  the  constitutional  allocation  of 
powers  in  connection  with  warmaking. 
It  seeks  to  have  Congress  abdicate  its 
consultative  role  in  this  crucial  area. 
Apparently,  it  would  eliminate  even 
the  requirement  to  notify  Congress  of 
coimterterrorist  activities  Uiider  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act. 

The  Dole-Denton  bill  would  create  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary response  to  terrorism.  It  does  so 
by  specifying  that  organizing  or  sup- 
porting terrorist  acts  against  U.S.  per- 
sons constitutes  aggression  against  the 
Nation,  which  Justifies  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  The  purposes  section 
makes  clear  that  the  bill  is  to  be  read 
broadly  so  as  to  grant  virtually  com- 
plete authority  to  the  President  to  act 
with  full  discretion  is  using  American 
military  force  in  response  to  terrorism. 

The  late  Senator  George  Aiken, 
whose  views  on  Vietnam  were  well 
known  and  respected  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, reflected  on  the  importance  of 
regular  consultation  with  Congress  on 
war  powers  and  the  importance  of  not 
making  unlimited  delegations  of  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch  in  this 
area.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  on  No- 
vember 24. 1970,  he  said: 

The  only  safe  way  to  grant  the  necessary 
priority  in  foreign  policy  is  to  restore  bipar- 
tisanship, not  on  a  political  party  basis 
alone  but  between  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment before  decisions  are  made. 

That,  in  turn,  means  restoring  the  habit 
of  consultation  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress,  for  only  consultation 
gives  substance  to  the  idea  of  bipartlsan- 
stiip. 

For  a  while,  there  was  consultation  after 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was  passed.  But 
consultation  [soon]  ended  . . . 

The  aim  of  preventing  defeat  .  .  .  was  re- 
placed by  the  aim  of  military  victory— and 
the  great  escalation  started,  without  consul- 
tation witti  the  Senate. 

Consultation  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Senate  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
law,  though  the  Senate's  role  in  foreign 
policy  is  rooted  in  our  Constitution. 

More  importantly,  consultation  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  policy;  it  is  the  element  with- 
out which  [administration  policy  1  cannot 
become  what  I  hope  it  will  become— the 
ground  of  a  new,  strong,  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  lost  the  abil- 
ity to  participate  in  fundamental  deci- 
sions to  become  militarily  engaged  in 
Vietnam  by  passing  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  What  the  majority 
leader  and  the  other  sponsors  are  pro- 
posing is  that  we  now  enact  a  "Gulf  of 
Terrorism"  Resolution  that  would 
take  Congress  completely  out  of  the 
act  when  decisions  are  made  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  overseas  to  combat 
international  terrorism. 

By  incorporating  the  notion  of 
"deadly  force"  from  the  law  enforce- 
ment arena,  furthermore,  the  Dole- 
Denton  bill  appears  to  be  encouraging 
the  assassination  or  execution  of  for- 


eign leaders  or  other  persons  abroad 
who  conspire  in  terrorism  against 
Americans.  This  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly imfortunate  precedent,  and  con- 
trary to  the  moral  norms  of  this  coun- 
try. This,  alone,  would  make  the  Dole- 
Denton  bill  unacceptable. 

The  bill  would  also  suspend  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  War  Powers,  In- 
telligence Oversight  and  other  acts  for 
an  undetermined  period  of  time— for 
as  long  as  there  are  terrorists  and  they 
pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  persons.  The 
Congress  cannot  again  afford  to  grant 
such  indefinite  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  power  to  make  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  recent 
di^s  show  that  the  coimtry  needs 
more,  not  less,  cooperation  between 
the  branches  of  Government  in  de- 
signing effective  responses  to  interna- 
tional terrorism.  As  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  formulating  policy  to 
combat  terrorism.  We  cannot  forfeit 
our  responsibilities  in  participating, 
through  consultations,  in  so  funda- 
mental an  issue  as  the  commitment  of 
American  military  forces  in  combat 
abroad. 

The  views  and  advice  of  Congress 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  seeking  wise 
ways  to  deter  and  punish  intenuitional 
terrorists.  Only  by  full  notification 
and  consultation  with  Congress  can 
the  necessary  basis  be  created  for 
broad  public  support  for  difficult  ac- 
tions against  foreign  terrorists. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  PRB8SLER.  BCr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  I  shall 
make  her  statement  under  her  special 
order  this  morning. 

naUO  TBTOfO  IN  THK  IfUCLKAH  IHStrSTHT 

Mi8.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  In  the  after- 
glow of  the  nuclear  disaster  at  Chernobyl, 
we  have  cause  to  ponder  the  safeguards  we 
have  adopted  In  our  own  nuclear  industry. 
The  social,  economic  and  biological  conse- 
quences of  error  in  this  industry  are  clearly 
stupendous.  Our  society  and  all  of  its  Inati- 
tutlons  have  an  enormous  stake  in  the  fall- 
safe  operation  of  our  nuclear  Industry. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  dismay  that  I 
have  learned  of  our  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commiaslon'a  (NRC)  continued  deferral  of 
prescriptive  rulemaking  for  our  nuclear 
power  industry  In  the  area  of  drug  abuae 
problems  at  nuclear  power  plants.  While  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  requires 
drug  testing  for  certain  railroad  employeea, 
and  even  Washington  D.C.'s  METRO  Au- 
thority requires  drug  testing  In  certain  in- 
stances for  iU  employees,  the  NRC  has  not 
defined  a  national  policy  on  drug  testing  In 
the  nuclear  workplace.  What  drug  testing 
does  occur  In  the  nuclear  industry  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  each  company  In  the  nucle- 
ar Industry.  I  have  today  written  a  letter  to 


the  NRC  urging  their  prompt  action  In  Issu- 
ing appropriate  drug  testing  regulations  to 
our  nuclear  power  industry. 

WhUe  the  NRC  acknowledges  that  there 
is  a  drug  problem  In  our  nuclear  power 
plants.  It  has  left  to  the  companies  them- 
selves direct  responsibility  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  do  not  like  to  see  unnecessary 
government  regulation  of  private  Industry, 
but  drug  testing  for  critical  employees  of 
our  nuclear  Industry  Is  certainly  one  area 
where  the  government's  presence  would  be 
well  advised. 

Some  private  nuclear  power  companies 
are  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  the  area  of 
drug  testing.  However,  they  could  clearly 
use  a  helping  hand  from  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  Georgia  Power's  Alvin 
W.  Vogtle  nuclear  power  project  is  an  excel- 
lent case  In  point. 

Much  to  the  credit  of  Georgia  Power,  this 
company  declared  war  on  drugs  three  years 
ago,  and  meant  it.  This  came  after  troubling 
statistics  on  Job-related  accidents  involving 
aberrant  employee  behavior  at  the  Vogtle 
nuclear  power  plant  construction  site.  A  uri- 
nalysis program  to  screen  employees  and  po- 
tential employees  was  set  up,  along  with  a 
telephone  hotline  to  receive  confidential  In- 
formation about  drug  use  of  any  employees 
at  the  nuclear  (wwer  project  site. 

The  results  of  Georgia  Power's  drug  test- 
ing program  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. The  accident  rate  at  the  plant  has 
dropped  steadily  since  drug  testing  was  in- 
stituted, from  6.4  accldenU  for  every  200,000 
man  hours  in  1981  before  testing  began,  to 
.49  accidents  per  200,000  man  hours  In  1986. 
Despite  Georgia  Power's  exemplary  care 
in  assuring  accuracy  of  test  results,  requir- 
ing not  one  but  two  confirmatory  tests  for 
each  positive  result,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  has  rushed  in  to  Join  the  oppo- 
sition to  Georgia  Power's  actions  of  barring 
from  the  work  site  some  of  the  200  employ- 
ees who  tested  positive  for  illegal  drug  use. 
The  ACLU  has  been  routinely  subjecting 
companies  who  conduct  drug  testing  of  em- 
ployees to  expensive  and  frustrating  legal 
challenges.  These  ACLU  legal  challenges 
clearly  have  a  chilling  effect  on  private  com- 
panies decisions  to  order  drug  testing,  even 
where  vitally  necessary,  such  as  the  nuclear 
power  industry.  If  Georgia  Power  and  other 
private  nuclear  companies  could  cite  policy 
guidance  or  rules  on  drug  testing  from  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  clearly  the 
hand  of  Georgia  Power  would  be  strength- 
ened In  dealing  with  the  unwarranted  legal 
challenges  of  the  disgruntled  employees 
who  test  positive,  their  union  leadership 
which  reflexlvely  comes  to  their  defense, 
and  narrow  interest  advocacy  groups  like 
the  ACLU.  An  NRC  rule  would  serve  to  cen- 
tralise the  Utigatlon. 

Those  parts  of  our  nuclear  Industry  which 
are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  and  adopt 
drug  testing  for  nuclear  employees  need  the 
help  and  support  of  the  NRC  In  this  vital 
area.  There  are  also  some  parts  of  our  nu- 
clear Industry  which  are  not  doing  drug 
testing  of  employees.  According  to  testimo- 
ny on  May  7  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics,  over  90  percent  of  our 
nuclear  power  companies  do  drug  test  em- 
ployees which  show  problem  cause  for  suspi- 
cion of  drug  use.  What  about  those  nuclear 
power  companies  who  do  not  drug  test? 
aearly  here  U  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen. 
In  my  own  state  of  Florida,  we  learned  re- 
cenUy  that  5  security  guards  at  Florida 
Power's  Crystal  River  nuclear  power  plant 
left  their  Jobs  last  month  following  the  in- 
stitution of  a  drug  testing  program  by  their 


company.  Aooordlng  to  newspaper  accounts, 
one  of  the  guards  said  that  about  a  third  of 
the  security  guards  used  marijuana  at  the 
nuclear  plant  site  while  on  duty.  One  guard 
allegedly  sold  marijuana  and  cocaine  at  the 
nuclear  plant  Itself. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  NRC  rnssfissfi 
Its  position  on  deferral  of  rtilemaklng  on 
drug  testing,  especially  In  the  light  of  these 
recent  revelations  of  drug  use  at  our  nuclear 
power  plants  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
Chernobyl  disaster.  This  Juxtaposition 
should  prompt  quick  action  on  the  part  of 
the  NRC  to  safeguard  our  society's,  indeed 
the  world's,  vital  interests  In  assuring  em- 
ployee fitness  at  our  nuclear  power  planU. 
If  not.  then  the  Congress  will  have  to  step 
Into  this  vacuum. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  special  order  by  Senator 
Hawkins,  of  Florida,  which  I  have 
read  in  her  absence. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  Is  in  a  position  to  confirm  any  of 
the  following  nominations  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar:  No.  735.  Donald 
M.  Newman;  No.  769,  Roger  M.  Olsen; 
No.  770.  Herman  W.  Rodriquez;  No. 
771.  Evan  G.  Galbralth;  No.  772.  Wil- 
liam L.  Roper,  No.  773.  J.  Michael 
Hudson. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nees Just  identified  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  are 
ready  to  proceed. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  I  will  ask  the  able  minority  whip, 
Mr.  Cranston,  to  take  my  place  at  the 
moment  and  to  conduct  business  with 
his  staff  and  mine. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  Just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive  business. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  !  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions identified  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DcPARTKnrr  or  Health  amb  Homam  Ssrvicis 

Donald  M.  Newman  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Dspakthxnt  or  Jusncx 

Roger  Milton  Olsen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Herman  Wlrshlng  Rodriques,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  be  United  SUtes  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  term  of  four 
yeara. 
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UiimD  Stars  IirmuiATioNAL  DBVXLOPifEirr 

COOPKRATIOI*  AGKHCT 

EvMi  Griffith  G&lbraith.  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1987. 
(New  Position) 

DirAKTiixiiT  or  Hxaltr  ahd  Humah  Skhvices 
William  L.  Roper,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  (New  Position) 

DKPAKTlfKirT  or  THE  TREASUHT 

J.  Michael  Hudson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SBfATK  CONrHtMATIOIl  Or  DOR  NKWICAR  TO  BE 
OITDES  SKCRXTART  Or  THE  DEPARTMENT  Or 
HEALTH  AND  HmtAN  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Don  Newman  to  become  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
hefdth  and  social  policy  of  our  Nation 
has  been  the  unwitting  captive  of  the 
pressures  to  reduce  the  skyrocketing 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

Congress  continues  to  work  hard  to 
develop  a  responsible,  fair  and  bal- 
anced plan  to  lower  the  deficit  burden 
from  the  backs  of  our  citizens.  No 
other  problem  confronting  us  deserves 
more  attention  than  that  issue. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  where  much  of  the 
money  goes.  With  nearly  $350  billion  a 
year  going  to  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HHS,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  an  enormous  commitment 
each  year  to  fundamental  efforts  to 
improve  the  health  and  well  being  of 
all  Americans. 

Too  often,  the  best  intentions  of  the 
appointed  leaders  in  HHS  are  con- 
fronted by  an  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  only  seems  to  view 
HHS  programs  as  an  endless  source 
for  budget  reductions. 

And  too  often,  it  has  been  left  to 
Congress  to  strike  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  deficit  reduction  and  the 
need  to  maintain  our  basic  commit- 
ments as  a  nation  that  cares  deeply 
about  our  elderly,  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled, the  ill.  and  all  families  strug- 
gling to  preserve  their  dignity  and  in- 
dependence. 

I  wish  Don  Newman  all  the  best  as 
he  begins  to  tackle  these  problems  as 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services.  And  I  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  work  hard  to  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  as  he 
assumes  his  new  position. 

It's  important  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  a  department  as  large  as 
Health  and  Human  Services  be  a 
person  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Secretary.  In  his  close  association  with 
Dr.  Otis  Bowen  over  many  years,  Don 
Newman  has  earned  the  Secretary's 
respect  and  trust. 

Now  the  Senate  is  saying  that  we 
share  the  confidence  that  the  Secre- 
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tary  places  in  Don  Newman.  What  we 
ask  in  return  is  to  be  a  good  steward  of 
the  programs  that  affect  the  dally 
lives  of  millions  of  our  citizens  and 
that  he  keep  in  mind  that,  here  in 
Congress,  trust  is  a  two  way  street. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Don 
during  his  tenure  at  HHS.  He  has 
shown  that  he  is  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  Members  of  Congress. 
And,  most  importantly,  he  imder- 
stands  the  importance  of  quiclUy  re- 
building the  trust  of  Congress  by  pro- 
viding sound  management  and  pro- 
moting fair  and  responsible  policies 
for  the  essential  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HHS. 

ApponmiENT  or  Dr.  Wiixiam  Roper  as  Ad- 
ministrator or  THE  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sincerely  believe  that  Dr.  Bill 
Roper  will  be  an  excellent  administra- 
tor of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  want  to  offer  him  a 
warm  welcome  to  that  post.  His  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  health  care 
field,  coupled  with  his  sound  reputa- 
tion and  impeccable  character,  have 
prepared  him  well  for  this  position. 

Dr.  Roper  came  to  Washington  in 
1982  from  Alabama  where  he  had 
taught  health  policy  and  public  health 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  also  was  the  assistant 
State  health  officer  and  the  legislative 
liaison  for  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Public  Health.  In  1982  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  White  House  Fellow  where 
he  helped  fashion  the  administration's 
health  policy  agenda.  Most  recently, 
he  has  been  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Health  Policy. 

I  mention  all  this  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  Dr.  Roper,  we  have 
a  new  HCPA  administrator  with  expe- 
rience as  a  thoughtful,  well-roimded 
health  leader  who  can  step  right  in 
and  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office  in  an  excellent  manner.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
this  new  capacity. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominations. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legiala- 
tive  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRESSLER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  HOMELESS  AMERICANS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  homeless  has  recently 
been  brought  into  the  consciousness  of 
many  Americans.  Scenes  of  people 
dressed  in  rags,  sitting  on  sidewalk 
grates  hoping  to  warm  themselves 
from  the  steam  escaping  from  below, 
have  filled  the  morning  newspapers 
and  television  screens  during  the 
nightly  news.  Feature  articles  abound 
on  tragic,  horrible  deaths  of  those  who 
lives  in  the  streets.  Shelter  facilities  in 
major  cities  overflowed  last  winter 
when  the  temperature  dipped  and  bit- 
terly cold  winds  blew,  and  many  were 
forced  to  brave  the  elements  because 
there  were  many  more  bodies  than 
beds.  A  very  disheartening  sight,  to 
say  the  least. 

When  visiting  with  constituents 
from  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
I  often  hear  comments  about  the 
number  of  people  they  see  lying  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  alleys  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  I  am  asked  why  people 
exist  in  such  impoverished,  inhumane 
conditions  in  a  nation  of  great  wealth 
and  prosperity  like  the  United  States. 
In  Washington.  DC.  alone,  there  are 
an  estimated  10.000  people  who  call  a 
street  comer,  a  sidewalk  grate,  or  a 
vacant  alley  their  place  or  residence. 
Nationwide,  some  approximations  indi- 
cate as  many  as  2  to  3  million  people 
in  such  condition. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  homeless  people  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  several  factors,  ranging  from 
the  increase  in  unemployment  in  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  and  cuts  in 
public  assistance  programs,  to  an  in- 
crease in  personal  crises  and  chronic 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  While  no 
single  factor  can  be  targeted  as  the 
cause  of  homelessness.  a  major  con- 
tributor has  been  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  the  mentally  Ul. 

Since  1955.  the  population  of  State 
mental  institutions  has  decreased  by 
more  than  75  percent,  while  the  total 
U.S.  population  increased  significant- 
ly. At  the  end  of  1968  there  were 
399.000  patients  in  SUte  mental  hospi- 
tals. Within  a  decade,  the  hospital 
population  fell  64  percent  to  147.000. 
This  purging  of  State  mental  institu- 
tions was  the  result  of  Judicial  con- 
sciousness-raising efforts  to  guarantee 
the  mentally  ill  personal  liberties,  and 
the  right  to  choose  from  alternative 


treatment  options.  Several  Federal  dis- 
trict court  class  action  suits  challenged 
the  fairness  of  the  civil  commitment 
laws  in  various  States.  This  was  an 
effort  to  decrease  the  dependency  on 
large  institutions  for  care  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  and  to  replace  many  of  these 
hospitals  with  comprehensive  commu- 
nity facilities  that  offered  home 
health  care  as  well  as  separate  day  and 
night  treatment.  In  addition,  the 
choice  and  responsibility  to  seek  treat- 
ment was  placed,  in  large  part,  upon 
the  person  suffering  from  an  impair- 
ment. Unfortunately,  this  approach  is 
not  working. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  reports  that  as  many  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  may  have  severe 
and  persistent  mental  disorders.  A 
task  force  report  on  the  mentally  ill 
homeless  from  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association  states  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  homeless  are  men- 
tally ill  men  and  women  who.  in  years 
past,  would  have  been  long-term  resi- 
dents of  State  mental  hospitals  but 
now  have  no  place  to  live.  The  civil 
commitment  standards  have  become 
so  restrictive,  in  efforts  to  protect  the 
potential  patient's  right  to  freedom, 
that  many  are  continuing  to  suffer 
from  mental  illness  without  treat- 
ment. In  addition,  the  establishment 
of  comprehensive  community  care  fa- 
cilities has  lagged  far  behind  the  need 
to  create  a  replacement  for  State 
mental  hospitals.  Therefore,  many  of 
the  Nation's  mentally  ill  have  now 
become  the  Nation's  homeless. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960's,  a  legal 
principle  known  as  the  least  restrictive 
alternative  was  applied  throughout 
the  field  of  mental  health  law  in  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  problem  of  over- 
breadth in  the  States'  commitment 
standards.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Shelton  v.  Tucker  364  U.S. 
479  (1960),  was  used  as  a  precedent  to 
strike  down  or  severely  weaken  many 
State  civil  commitment  standards,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  curtailed  funda- 
mental rights.  In  the  Shelton  case  the 
Court  ruled  that  even  though  the 
Government's  purpose  is  legitimate 
and  substantial,  that  purpose  cannot 
be  achieved  by  means  that  broadly 
stifle  personal  liberties  when  the  end 
can  be  more  narrowly  achieved.  From 
that  point  forward,  massive  reforms  in 
civil  (x>mmitment  standards  were 
wrought  by  JudicisJ  decisions. 

Brewster  v.  Dukakis  76-4423  (D. 
Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1978)  was  a  class  action 
suit  to  force  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  to  carry  out  the  statute  It 
enacted  in  1966  giving  the  SUte  de- 
partment of  mental  health  the  power 
to  create  community  based  residential 
programs  as  alternatives  to  large  insti- 
tutions. The  intention  was  to  provide  a 
way  out  of  the  institution  and  into 
more  normalized  care,  allowing  pa- 
tients to  exercise  their  fundamental 
right  to  personal  freedom,  including 


the  enjoyment  to  the  right  to  privacy, 
travel,  and  association.  What  resulted 
was  "dumping"  of  the  State  hospital 
population.  Mentally  ill  people  were 
discharged  enmasse  with  little  or  no 
aftercare,  leaving  them  with  their  per- 
sonal freedoms  and  a  deblliUting 
mental  impairment.  A  similar  case  oc- 
curred in  Wisconsin  when  a  Federal 
court  ordered  massive  changes  in  that 
State's  hospitalization  process.  Let- 
sard  V.  Schmidt  414  U.S.  473  (1974) 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
Wisconsin's  civil  commitment  law,  and 
the  Federal  court  redefined  the  State's 
commitment  criteria,  suggesting  a 
number  of  less  restrictive  alternatives 
to  commitment. 

The  changes  that  began  20  years  ago 
in  civil  commitment  standards  may 
have  befen  brought  about  by  good  in- 
tentions, but  in  attempting  to  preserve 
the  mentally  ill  person's  right  to  liber- 
ty, we  have  robbed  him  or  her  of 
something  equally  important— a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  time 
has  come  to  undo  this  damage. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  defend  hunger,  squal- 
or, cold,  and  the  other  unpleasant  re- 
alities of  living  without  a  home?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  as  lawmakers  and 
as  human  beings  to  take  more  decisive 
steps  to  get  the  homeless  off  the 
streets  and  into  some  kind  of  treat- 
ment program.  There  is  no  panacea 
for  this  complex  problem  in  our  Na- 
tions' cities.  But  we  can  consider  such 
things  as  modifying  existing  programs 
for  the  homeless,  creating  protective 
services  laws  emanating  from  the 
States'  parens  patriae  powers,  and  re- 
viewing commitment  standards  and 
their  consequences.  Such  action  could 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  serious  effort 
to  aid  the  homeless,  especially  those 
who  have  been  victims  of  misguided 
mental  health  treatment  reforms. 

City  shelter  programs  currently  pro- 
vide food  and  a  place  to  sleep  for  those 
who  seek  assistance.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  include  a  work  re- 
quirement for  those  who  seek  the  aid 
of  a  shelter  to  help  those  clients 
regain  some  type  of  independence  and 
prepare  them  for  life  outside  of  the 
shelter  system.  By  performing  simple 
tasks  to  assist  with  the  upkeep  and 
functioning  of  the  shelter,  the  home- 
less person  would  gain  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and.  perhaps,  some  re- 
stored self-confidence.  This  minor  ad- 
justment In  city  shelter  policies  could 
help  the  homeless  who  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  mental  deficiency 
gain  Independence  and  the  desire  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  soci- 
ety. 

The  severe  or  chronic  mentally  111, 
make  up  half  of  the  Nation's  home- 
less, require  specialized  treatment  by 
mental  health  professionals.  However, 
their  diminished  reasoning  capabilities 
prevent  those  afflicted  people  from 
seeking    treatment    on    a    voluntary 


basis.  The  SUtes  should  take  the  iniU- 
atlve  by  enacting  sUtutas  to  provide 
involuntary  protective  services  for  per- 
sons in  situations  or  conditions  which 
pose  an  imminent  risk  of  death  or  seri- 
ous physical  harm  to  themselves,  and 
are  lacking  the  capacity  to  compre- 
hend the  nBiuTt  and  consequences  of 
remaining  in  that  situation. 

The  doctrkie  of  parens  patriae,  an 
inherent  power  vested  in  each  State 
legislature,   provides   sufficient   legal 
background  and  rationale  for  an  Invol- 
untary protective  social  services  law. 
As  an  inherent  SUte  power,  parens  pa- 
triae vesU  the  SUte  with  the  author- 
ity to  protect  the  person  and  property 
of  someone  suffering  under  a  disabil- 
ity. Parental,  rather  than  criminal  in 
nature,  parens  patriae  lends  SUtes  of- 
ficials the  right  and  the  duty  to  do 
whatever  is  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
teresU  of  one  suffering  from  a  disabil- 
ity. In  1982.  the  New  York  Times  fea- 
tured   an    article    about    an    elderly 
woman  who  lived  in  a  cardboard  box. 
She  repeatedly  refused  help  from  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies,  and  it  took  6 
months  to  get  a  court  order  to  take 
her  forcibly  to  a  city  shelter  or  hospi- 
tal. For  8  months,  officials,  concerned 
about  violating  her  civil  rights,  de- 
manded proof  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  assist  the  elderly  lady  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Tragically,  the  woman 
died  of  hypothermia  hours  before  a 
SUte  supreme  court  order  was  Issued. 
Mr.  President  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, this  tragedy  could  have  been 
prevented  with  a  protective  social  serv- 
ices law  that  adequately  assists  those 
in  the  same  position  as  that  unfortu- 
nate woman,  without  months  of  legal 
redUpe.  Authorizing  police  officers  to 
take  a  homeless  person  who  appears  to 
suffer  from  mental  illness  or  Is  Incapa- 
ble of  caring  for  himself  Into  custody, 
for  at  least  a  temporary  period,  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  sUtute  needed. 
This  person  could  be  transported  to 
the  nearest  designated  center  for  a 
brief  psychiatric  and  medical  examina- 
tion. If  foimd  to  be  irrational  and  in- 
capable   of    making    decisions,    the 
person   would   be    transferred    to   a 
mental  health  facility.  Those  not  in 
Immediate    need    of    hospitalization 
could  be  taken  to  a  shelter  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  a 
mental  health  care  program.  Either 
avenue  removes  that  person  from  the 
dangers  of  street  life. 

A  third,  but  by  no  means  final,  possi- 
ble solution  is  a  study  of  the  ef fecU  on 
the  mentally  111  of  trends  in  civil  com- 
mitment laws  In  the  past  20  years.  The 
application  of  the  least-restrictive  al- 
ternative and  the  severe  restraints 
placed  upon  mandated  treatment  in  a 
SUte  mental  hospital  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored as  the  major  contributing  fac- 
tors In  the  dramatic  Incease  In  mental- 
ly 111  homeless.  Instead  of  receiving 
less  restrictive  care,  the  mentally  ill 
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dumped  from  State  hospitals  are  re- 
ceiving no  care.  The  havoc  wrought  by 
liberal  Judicial  decisions  in  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's  are  now  surfacing 
with  serious  repercussions.  Perhaps 
such  a  study  would  spur  a  more  realis- 
tic consideration  of  overly  narrow 
commitment  standards  and  their  con- 
sequences for  current  and  potential 
patients. 

Homelessness  cannot  be  attributed 
to  one  cause  or  factor.  One  solution 
wiU  not  erase  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less from  our  midst.  However,  taking 
the  first  step,  getting  these  people  off 
the  streets,  is  a  beginning.  If  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  are  accurate,  50  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  in  the  United 
States  desperately  need  mental  health 
treatment.  There  are  no  counselors  in 
the  alleys,  parks,  and  streets  of  Ameri- 
ca's cities.  We  must  bring  those  who 
cannot  find  the  way  to  help,  those 
who  cannot  make  the  rational  choice, 
to  a  place  where  they  may  obtain  real 
freedom— freedom  from  squalor, 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  prison  of  severe 
mental  iUness.  Until  the  homeless  ac- 
quire these  basic  rights,  the  term  free- 
dom may  carry  a  very  hollow  ring. 
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NOBflNATION  OP  DR.  RONALD  P. 
LEHMAN  II  AS  U.S.  NEGOTIA- 
TOR POR  STRATEGIC  NUCLE- 
AR ARMS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve President  Reagan  has  made  a 
very  wise  choice  in  his  selection  of  Dr. 
Ronald  P.  Lehman  II  as  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiator for  strategic  nuclear  arms. 

At  the  relatively  young  age  of  40.  Dr. 
Lehman  already  has  compiled  a  highly 
distinguished  record  of  public  service. 
As  a  volunteer,  he  served  in  combat  as 
an  officer  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Viet- 
nam from  August  1970  to  August  1971, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Army 
Reserve  imtil  February  1986. 

Upon  completion  of  his  doctoral  pro- 
gram at  Claremont  Graduate  School 
in  1975,  and  following  1  year  as  a 
public  affairs  fellow  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity's Hoover  Institution,  he  came 
to  our  Nation's  Capital.  Here  he  served 
on  the  staffs  of  Senator  McClure  of 
Idaho,  Senator  Scott  of  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  of  Oklahoma  and,  for  4 
years,  with  Senator  Tower  of  Texas 
and  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  recall  with  ap- 
preciation his  great  knowledge  of  de- 
fense issues  and  his  helpfulness  to  me 
during  Senate  floor  consideration  of 
defense  authorization  bills.  Since  1982, 
he  has  worked  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  State  and 
on  the  National  Security  Council,  pri- 
marily in  the  fields  of  arms  control 
and  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Since  last  year,  he  has  been  the 
deputy  U.S.  negotiator  for  strategic 
nuclear  arms. 


Now  Dr.  Lehman  is  replacing  former 
Senator  John  Tower  at  the  arms  re- 
duction talks  in  Geneva.  I  commend 
him  as  a  dedicated,  capable  and  effec- 
tive public  servant  and  negotiator  and 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  and  enhance  U.S.  national  se- 
curity while  striving  for  a  balanced 
and  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduction 
agreement.  He  has  mastered  the  art 
and  science  of  negotiation,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
in  the  Geneva  arms  reduction  talks 
vineyard. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 


TAX  REPORM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  declared  this  morning 
that  the  tax  reform  bill  now  has  great 
momentum.  I  beg  to  differ.  The  com- 
mittee's unanimous  vote  I  believe  to  be 
misleading.  I  know  that  there  are 
members  of  that  committee  who  have 
every  intention  of  offering  major 
amendments  on  the  floor.  They  simply 
voted  for  the  measure  to  get  it  out  to 
the  floor  where  they  will  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

The  more  I  learn  about  this  meas- 
ure, the  more  I  have  concerns  about 
many  of  its  features  and  none  of  us 
know  all  about  that  bill  yet  because  it 
is  still  in  the  process  of  being  drafted 
and  details  have  not  yet  been  filled  in. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Pinance  Com- 
mittee is  being  called  a  fair,  equitable 
tax  reform  bill.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Both  the  fairness  and  equity  of  this 
proposal  were  destroyed  right  out  of 
the  starting  gate  when  the  Pinance 
Committee  agreed  to  the  total  exemp- 
tion of  income  from  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipality and  State  bonds  from  the 
corporate  and  personal  minimum 
taxes. 

By  so  doing,  the  committee  extended 
tax  favoritism  to  a  class  of  taxpayers 
who  will  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  no 
tax  at  all  on  their  incomes.  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
when  the  proceeds  are  used  for  legiti- 
mate public  purposes.  But  a  minimum 
tax  shoxUd  apply  to  the  earnings  from 
the  exempt  bonds.  Otherwise,  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  learn 
each  year  that  several  hundred  Ameri- 
cans have  earned  millions  of  dollars 
and  paid  no  income  taxes  at  all.  And 
that  undermines  confidence  in  the  tax 
system.  It  leads  many  Amencan  who 
have,  for  example,  money  deducted 
from  their  paychecks  to  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
system.  They  know  that  they  are 
paying  their  fair  share. 


By  continuing  this  Oovemment- 
sponsored  tax  shelter  for  the  rich,  the 
tax  bill  lost  all  credibility.  It  can  no 
longer  credibly  be  argued  that  IRA's, 
independent  retirement  accounts, 
should  be  eliminated  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. IRA's  are  the  only  tax-favored 
retirement  savings  plan  for  middle- 
income  Americans.  IRA's  are  particu- 
larly important  to  new,  young  Ameri- 
cans, to  new  families. 

Purthermore.  when  the  bill  encour- 
ages tax-free  incentives  to  encourage 
investment  in  worthwhile  State  and 
local  projects,  it  can  no  longer  argue 
the  capital  gains  differential  incentive 
for  risk  investment  should  be  repealed. 

By  these  three  steps  alone,  accepting 
tax  favoritism  for  the  rich  but  under- 
mining independent  retirement  ac- 
coimts  for  young  and  middle-income 
Americans  and  wiping  out  the  incen- 
tive for  risk  investment,  the  Pinance 
Committee  has  made  inevitable  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  each  element  of  the 
tax  bill  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floor. 

Let  me  make  several  points  about 
this  bill.  Pirst,  the  bill  is  antinew  busi- 
ness. The  capital  gains  differential 
should  be  preserved  on  its  own  right, 
its  proven  merits.  The  loss  of  the  co- 
ital gains  differential  will  severely 
injure  long-term  investment  in  new 
businesses  in  developing  technology 
and  force  a  shift  from  equity  financing 
to  borrowing  financing.  New  startup 
businesses  cannot  borrow.  These  en- 
trepreneurs must  rely  on  equity  fi- 
nancing raised  from  investors  with 
capital. 

The  capital  gains  differential  stimu- 
lated and  promoted  the  Silicon  Valley 
in  my  State  and  high  technology  all 
across  America.  Capital  gains  invest- 
ments are  the  prime  engine  for  new 
businesses  and  for  new  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Point  2,  the  biU  is  antiyouth.  The 
wiping  out  of  20  million  out  of  28  mil- 
lion IRA's  is  bad  enough.  Young 
people  embarking  on  their  careers  are 
further  hurt  by  this  bill.  The  highly 
touted  27-percent  rate  for  a  single  pro- 
fessional kicks  in  at  $17,600  taxable 
income  under  the  bill.  Under  current 
law,  the  27-percent  rate  does  not  kick 
in  until  approximately  $26,000  of  tax- 
able income. 

Point  3,  the  biU  is  anti  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  It  abolishes  tax 
incentives  for  private  investment  in 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  and  el- 
derly persons.  In  these  days  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  there  is  no  way  the 
Government  can  do  the  Job  with  direct 
subsidies.  Under  the  bill,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  private  enterprise  to  do 
the  Job. 

Point  4,  the  committee  proposal 
would  be  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
economy.  It  contains  many  retroactive 
provisions.  It  changes  the  conditions 


under  which  many  contracts  to  invest 
were  entered  into,  and  that  is  very 
unfair.  To  give  you  an  example,  exist- 
ing contracts  to  invest  in  real  estate, 
like  investing  $10,000  a  year  for  5 
years,  now  use  the  tax  advantages,  but 
the  payments  still  have  to  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia have  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Point  5.  the  bill  is 
antiretirees  by  eliminating  the  3-year 
recovery  rule.  Under  present  law, 
there  will  be  no  tax.  The  bill  hits  pen- 
sioners and  retirees  who  paid  taxes  on 
the  contributions  to  pension  plans. 
Many  thousands  of  Callfomians  who 
retired  from  government  service 
planned  their  retirement  on  the  abili- 
ty to  save  on  taxes  in  the  early  years 
of  retirement  when  they  can  still  work 
in  part-time  Jobs. 

Point  6,  the  bill  pressures  the  ability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  at- 
tract low-cost  capital  for  purchases  by 
placing  restrictions  on  the  amoimt  of 
bonds  the  State  may  issue  and  by  de- 
fining the  terms  that  reduces  the  per 
capita  volume  of  such  sales. 

Point  7,  the  bill  eliminates  legiti- 
mate employee  business  expenses,  like 
tools,  hammers  for  carpenters,  and 
materials,  ditto  paper  for  teachers. 
This  hits  middle-income  America. 

I  and  others.  Mr.  President,  will  seek 
to  remedy  these  and  other  inequities 
that  are  in  this  bill  that  will  soon  be 
before  us. 
•  I  yield  the  floor. 


rates.  If  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility If  the  Congress,  which  In- 
vented the  Oramm-Rudman  Antldefi- 
cit  Act,  itself  runs  up  a  $50  million  def- 
icit and  then  ignores  it.  I  want  no  part 
of  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  col- 
leagues do  either. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  the  Rules 
Committee  reported  a  resolution 
which  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  the  Senate  nmning  up  a  deficit  at 
the  Postal  Service  this  year,  and  would 
make  a  supplemental  for  Senate  mail 
unnecessary.  No  deficit,  no  supplemen- 
tal. Just  self  restraint.  We  could  com- 
plete action  on  that  resolution  in  20  or 
30  minutes,  and  save  our  constituents 
$50  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
time  the  Senate  learned  to  live  within 
its  means  and  so  I  call  upon  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  Senate  to  let  us  pass 
Senate  Resolution  374  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
FORD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


MAILING  OUT  OF  THE 
TAXPAYERS  POCKET 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
disturbed,  recently,  to  hear  that  some 
among  us  prefer  to  do  nothing  about 
the  rising  costs  of  Senate  mailings. 
Rather  than  take  inunedlate  action  to 
restrict  Senate  mailings,  there  is  some 
discussion  of  taking  advantage  of  an 
obsctire  provision  of  30  U.S.C.  3216  in 
order  to  continue  unrestricted  mailing. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  betrayal  of 
the  taxpayers. 

In  effect.  39  U.S.C.  3216  says  that 
the  Postal  Service  must  absorb  what- 
ever deficit  the  Congress  runs  up 
through  unlimited  mailings.  The 
Postal  Service  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  pass  that  cost  along  to  our  constitu- 
ents In  the  form  of  higher  postage 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


RESOLUTION  TO  MAINTAIN  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  been  puz- 
zled, as  I  have  been,  by  the  actions  and 
statements  of  the  new  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Charles  Heatherly.  In  a  series 
of  invectives,  Mr.  Healtherly  has  made 
crystal  clear  his  desire  to  see  the  pro- 
grams which  are  presently  operated  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
abandoned  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Indeed,  Mr.  Heatherly  has  al- 
ready sent  strong  signals  underscoring 
his  determination  to  shut  down  the 
only  office  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  concerns  of 
small  businesses. 

He  has  fired  6  of  the  10  regional 
Small  Business  Administration  admin- 
istrators on  his  first  day  on  the  Job. 
He  dismissed  the  voluntary  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Private  Sector  Advisory  Council  and 
also  dismissed  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  that  advisory  council.  He  pro- 
claimed that  50  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees at  the  SBA  would  be  out  of  work 
once  the  transition  to  Commerce  was 
complete.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  he 
assailed  former  SBA  Administrator 
Jim  Sanders,  who  had  done  an  exem- 
plary job.  as  unwilling  to  support  the 
President's  plan  for  the  SBA.  Finally, 
he  contacted  Members  of  Congress, 
urging  them  to  support  transferring 


SBA  programs  to  the  Commeroe  De- 
partment. 
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These  actions  are  very  puzzling. 
They  are  puzzling  for  one  very  simple 
reason,  Mr.  President.  On  April  7,  of 
this  year.  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  This  act  in- 
cluded a  3-year  reauthorization  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  While 
achieving  significant  savings  and 
streamlining  some  SBA  programs,  this 
law  makes  it  abundantly  clear  thai  the 
SBA  will  remain  open  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  through  1088. 

As  put  so  well  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  my 
friend.  Senator  Weickir  from  Con- 
necticut, Congress  has  indicated  its 
preference  for  an  independent  SBA 
and  the  President  has  concurred  in 
this  Judgment  of  the  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Heatherly  seems  to  put 
little  stock  in  the  work  of  legislators 
generally.  In  a  recent  Interview,  he 
termed  Congressmen  "singularly 
inept"  at  meeting  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  the  rambllngs  of  Mr. 
Heatherly  may  strike  some  of  my  coU 
leagues  as  comical.  Yet,  there  is  noth- 
ing comical  about  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  attempting  to  thwart 
congressional  intent.  I  see  no  humor  in 
pursuing  an  agenda  which  demoralizes 
Federal  employees  who  have  wondered 
about  their  future  for  the  past  year  or 
more.  There  is  nothing  comical  or 
funny  about  the  sense  of  outrage  felt 
by  members  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity who  find  Mr.  Heatherly's  ac- 
tions very,  very  unsettling. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  advice  from  this 
country's  small  business  leaders  has 
stood  me  in  good  stead.  More  and 
more,  I  am  hearing  from  small  busi- 
ness leaders  in  Teimessee  and  else- 
where that  Mr.  Heatherly  must  go. 
Their  anger  reflects  the  growing  level 
of  disdain  in  the  small  business  com- 
munity for  Mr.  Heatherly's  antics. 
Indeed,  several  of  the  White  House 
conferences  on  small  business  being 
held  across  the  country  have  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  Mr.  Heatherly's 
resignation. 

I  believe  we  should  heed  the  advice 
of  the  small  business  community  on  a 
matter  this  important  to  their  well 
being.  I  Join  the  call  for  the  resigna- 
tion or  removal  of  Charles  Heatherly 
as  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

It  Is  imperative  not  only  that  Mr. 
Heatherly  be  removed,  but  we  must 
also  end  the  imcertainty  and  confu 
sion  surrounding  the  SBA.  We  can 
take  several  steps  toward  this  end. 
Members  of  this  body  can  send  a 
strong  signal  that  we  stand  firmly 
behind  our  legislative  decision  to  keep 
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the  SBA  open  as  an  independent 
agency.  I  am  today  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  Mr.  President.  It 
is  critical  that  the  U.S.  Senate  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  only  office  in 
the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  small  busi- 
ness issues.  My  resolution  stresses  the 
need  for  an  SBA  Administrator  who  is 
committed  to  this  agency's  survival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  administration 
can  aid  our  efforts  to  remove  any  un- 
certainty about  the  future  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
President  can  do  this  by  submitting  to 
the  Senate  a  nominee  for  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion who  is  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  SBA  and  this  Nation's  smaU  busi- 
ness community.  My  resolution  strong- 
ly urges  the  President  to  do  just  that. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  move  quickly  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration falls  far  short  of  the  mark  on 
both  of  these  points.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  calling  for 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Heatherly.  I 
would  also  urge  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  for  this  Nation's 
small  business  community  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  resolution.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  on 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  399)  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  399 

Resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  be 
maintained  as  an  independent  agency  and 
to  urge  the  President  to  nominate  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration who  is  dedicated  to  America's  small 
business  community  and  the  United  States 
Small  Business  Administration 

1.  Whereas  on  April  7,  1986,  President 
Reagan  signed  the  Combined  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  PJj.  99-272, 
which  authorized  funding  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  through  1988, 

2.  Whereas  Congress  and  the  President 
have  clearly  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
preserve  the  carefully  crafted  core  of  busi- 
ness development  programs  operated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration, 

3.  Whereas  the  programs  operated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  have  helped 
the  most  vital  sector  of  our  economy  to 
create  the  lion's  share  of  new  jobs  in  our 
economy  over  the  last  several  years. 


4.  Whereas  the  best  interests  of  this  na- 
tion's small  business  community  are  served 
through  maintaining  an  independent  Small 
Business  Administration  with  both  manage- 
ment assistance  and  financial  programs, 

5.  Whereas  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  America's  small  business  com- 
munity are  deserving  of  a  Small  Business 
Administration  Administrator  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  both  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  future  of  small  business, 

6.  Whereas  certain  actions  and  statements 
of  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  appear  designed  to 
undermine  the  morale  of  personnel  within 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration, 

7.  Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration seeking  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
the  Administration  and  eliminate  major 
small  business  programs  directly  contradict 
the  course  of  action  for  the  SmsJl  Business 
Administration  agreed  upon  by  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  Combined  Omni- 
bus Budget  ReconcUiation  Act, 

8.  Whereas  the  Acting  Administrator's 
name  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle U,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes, 

Resolved,  therefore  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration be  maintained  as  an  independent 
agency  to  assist  the  Nation's  smaU  business- 
es. Further  resolved  that  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a 
nomination  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
and  the  future  of  America's  smaU  business 
community. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  without  being  counted 
out  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Teimessee  for 
his  statement. 

As  he  knows,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  on  his  resolution,  which 
does  not  mean  to  say  the  sentiments 
that  he  expressed  are  not  shared  by 
many  of  us  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  committee. 

I  also  have  the  obligation,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
to  try  to  negotiate  a  way  out  of  this 
very  difficult  and  unacceptable  situa- 
tion vis-a-vis  Mr.  Heatherly.  I  am  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  do  that. 

And  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  that  should  those  efforts 
come  to  no  avail  in  the  very  near 
future— so  we  are  not  talking  about 
something  that  is  going  to  be  post- 
poned—I. and  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  join  with  him  on  his  reso- 
lution. In  the  meantime,  I  will  contin- 
ue to  try  to  pursue  this  matter  to  a 


more  satisfactory  conclusion  with  the 
White  House. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  thank  him. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prox- 
inRE,  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


WHY  SOVIET  STONEWALLING 
THE  CHERNOBYL  MELTDOWN 
IS  A  BLOW  TO  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
meltdown  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  reac- 
tor at  Chernobyl  was  a  human  tragedy 
that  saddens  all  of  us.  The  most  seri- 
ous, long-term  aspect  of  that  tragedy 
was  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
pressed its  details.  As  I  said  in  a  previ- 
ous speech  on  the  floor,  President 
Reagan  handled  the  situation  weU  by 
promptly  offering  humanitarian  and 
technical  aid.  The  Soviets  just  as 
promptly  refused  the  aid. 

But  by  far  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
Russian  behavior  was  their  stony  si- 
lence about  the  critical  details  of  this 
disaster.  Here  was  a  major  tragedy 
that  had  the  potential  for  radioactive 
diseases  including  cancer  for  citizens 
of  neigboring  countries  as  well  as  for 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  UnioiL  Scan- 
dinavian coimtries  as  well  as  Eastern 
European  countries  were  threatened. 
Here  was  a  genuine  international 
crisis.  This  country.  Western  Europe- 
an countries,  and  others  had  the 
knowledge  and  the  capability  to  help 
those  threatened  inside  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  what  happened? 
There  was  a  modest,  minor  amotint  of 
exchange  with  some  nearby  Western 
Ehiropean  countries.  But  by  and  large 
the  Soviet  Union  slammed  shut  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  told  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  butt  out. 

Mr.  President.  I-  think  this  silence 
and  stonewalling  by  the  Soviets  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  future  of 
arms  control. 

On  Friday,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  excellent  lead  editorial  that 
discussed  the  serious  implications  this 
Russian  behavior  has  for  arms  control. 

What  has  the  sUence  and  stonewalling  by 
the  Soviets  on  this  peaceful!  nuclear  reactor 
disaster  to  do  with  arms  control? 

Has  this  Senator  not  repeatedly  said 
that  we  do  not  have  to  trtist  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  we  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  verify  compliance  with  nu- 
clear weapons  arms  control  treaties. 
Why  is  that  not  enough?  If  the  Soviets 
lie  and  cheat,  cannot  our  seismolo- 
gists, our  satellites,  and  whatever  pro- 
vision we  rivet  into  the  treaty  for  on- 
the-spot  inspection  permit  us  to  deter- 


mine without  relying  on  the  Soviets 
whether  they  are  cheating  or  not,  and 
whether  their  cheating  has  any  mili- 
tary significance?  Yes,  indeed.  This 
Senator  has  said  all  of  that. 

This  Setuitor  still  believes  that  arms 
control  can  succeed  whether  the  su- 
perpowers trust  each  other  or  not.  But 
obviously,  it  will  be  far,  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  these  reasons. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  Itself  is  di- 
vided over  the  wisdom  of  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  what  is 
the  principle  objection  to  making  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Kremlin? 
That  is  obvious.  It  is  always  the  same: 
You  caimot  trtist  the  Soviets.  They 
will  lie.  They  will  cheat.  Any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  will  be  unilateral.  We 
keep  it.  They  do  not.  They  build  up. 
We  do  not.  So  it  is  a  loser  for  this 
country.  We  will  comply  with  the 
treaty.  They  will  not. 

That  is  the  line  of  a  large  number  of 
Americans,  including  many  who  serve 
in  this  Congress  and  in  key  positions 
in  the  administration.  It  is  a  prime 
reason  why  progress  in  arms  control 
has  been  dead  for  more  than  5  years. 
It  is  also  a  principle  reason  why  past 
arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  dying. 

The  second  reason  this  Russian 
stonewalling  on  the  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter is  a  blow  to  arms  control  is  that  it 
provides  more  thkn  a  grain  of  truth  to 
the  position  of  the  arms  control  foes. 
The  fact  is  we  caimot  always  rely 
strictly  on  technology  of  verification 
no  matter  how  good  that  technology 
has  become  and  it  has  become  very 
good  and  is  getting  better.  The  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  is  an  open  soci- 
ety. Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  has  a  critical  and  prob- 
ing press.  Much  of  that  press  would  as 
vigorously  explode  American  cheating 
on  arms  control  as  it  would  expose 
Soviet  cheating.  This  coimtry  also  has 
a  Congress,  including  opposition  Mem- 
bers like  this  Senator,  who  do  our  best 
to  keep  our  country  in  strict  compli- 
ance with  our  treaty  obligations,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  arms  control. 
And  we  have  in  this  coimtry  a  critical, 
as  well  as  informed,  public  that  will 
not  truck  at  least  for  long  with  govern- 
ment officials  who  lie  or  stonewall  on 
information  of  critical  importance. 

This  Senator  has  taken  the  consist- 
ent position  for  several  years  now  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  willing  to 
negotiate  arms  control  to  stop  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  They  favor  continu- 
ing and  strengthening  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  They  obviously  want  to  con- 
tinue the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Soviets 
also  have  the  most  compelling  eco- 
nomic reasons  to  want  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race.  Their  economy  is  only 
about  half  as  productive  as  ours.  They 
simply  cannot  afford  the  arms  race. 

The  Reagan  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  flatly  opposed  to 
the  negotiation  of  an  end  to  nuclear 


testing.  It  has  twice  been  on  the  verge 
of  renouncing  the  SALT  II  agreement. 
It  is  pushing  as  hard  and  fast  as  it  can 
for  a  Star  Wars  Program  that  will 
make  the  ABM  Treaty  a  dead  letter. 
After  more  than  2  years  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva 
the  Reagan  administration  has  failed 
to  reach  any  new  arms  control  agree- 
ment. Arms  control  has  great  support 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Congress. 
But  between  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's consistently  dismal  arms  control 
record  and  the  Soviet  stonewalling  the 
Chernobyl  disaster  with  its  haimting 
implications  for  Russian  noncompli- 
ance with  arms  control  treaties,  arms 
control  is  in  more  serious  trouble  than 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiumimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  May  2  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHKRIIOBYL  AMD  ABMS  CONTROL 

The  Chernobyl  meltdown  affords  the 
American  public  a  somber  glimpse  into  the 
Soviet  approach  to  arms  control.  Here  is  a 
case  where  openness  and  candor  were  natur- 
als: the  event  was  bound  to  become  luiown, 
no  treaty  violation  or  security  secret  was  in- 
volved, and  immediate  full  notice  was  imper- 
ative and  would  have  brought  great  returns 
in  health  and  diplomacy.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  suppressed  the  news  altogether  until 
foreigners  queried  them  about  the  fallout. 
It  has  since  supplied  only  the  most  terse 
and  incomplete  explanations,  some  of  these 
so  strained  (they  could  not  inform  the 
Swedes  because  it  was  the  weekend)  as  to  be 
laughable  if  they  were  not  tragic  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  United  SUtes 
pursues  arms  control  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  rely  on  its  own  capacity  to  check  com- 
pliance and  to  detect  noncompliance,  and 
not  on  "trust."  It  Is  plenty  disturbing  none- 
theless to  consider  that  the  government 
with  which  Americans  seek  agreement 
cannot  teU  the  simple  truth  In  a  timely 
fashion  when  it  Is  obviously  to  its  own  im- 
mense advantage  to  do  so.  Perhaps  this 
should  be  considered  in  the  capacity  of  old 
knowledge  confirmed,  not  new  knowledge 
gained.  It  is  significant  all  the  same,  and  It 
cannot  faU  to  affect  the  threshold  readiness 
of  Americans  to  engage  in  sensitive  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anyway,  it  is  not  exactly  true  that  there  is 
no  consideration  of  trust  or  good  faith  at  all 
in  properly  negotiated  arms  control  text. 
Nuclear  circumstances  are  never  without 
some  degree  of  ambiguity.  Not  all  contin- 
gencies can  be  fully  anticipated.  Questions 
of  interpretation  arise  In  the  most  heavUy 
lawyered  contract.  In  the  end,  the  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  Is  not  self-executing. 
There  Is  at  least  a  residual  requirement  of 
confidence.  The  openness  of  American  socie- 
ty enforces  a  standard  of  probity— not  a  per- 
fect standard  but  a  high  one— for  which 
there  Is  no  match  in  the  closed  Soviet 
system.  There  it  all  hinges  on  how  the  au- 
thorities choose  to  play  it. 

It  Is  MIkhaU  Gorbachev,  supposedly  a 
new,  modem  kind  of  Soviet  leader,  who  has 
to  be  regarded  as  the  man  In  charge  of  In- 
formation policy.  In  some  of  his  earlier  ap- 


proaches, he  had  hinted  at  a  new  standard 
of  accountabiUty,  but  in  this  crisis  so  far  he 
has  clung  to  the  old  standard  of  denial  and 
secrecy.  Had  he  deliberately  set  out  to 
devise  a  scenario  to  undermine  his  own 
credlbUlty  as  a  suitable  arms  control  part- 
ner, he  would  have  proceeded  exactly  as  he 
has  at  Chernobyl. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
mjrth  of  the  day  is  that  the  Senate  no 
longer  faces  the  automatic  budget  cuts 
mandated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law. 

In  my  hand  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
headline  that  appeared  in  the  paper  in 
that  cotmection.  It  says:  "After 
Gramm-Rudman  Therapy,  Better 
Prognosis  for  '87  Budget.  Senate  Finds 
Antideflcit  Medicine  Not  So  Bitter 
After  All." 

As  you  know,  that  law  sets  a  maxi- 
mvun  deficit  amount  and  if  we  exceed 
it,  then  automatic  cuts  are  made  to 
bring  us  to  that  deficit  level. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  budget 
which  projects  a  deficit  of  $144  billion 
for  1987— the  Gramm-Rudman  target. 
You  could  hear  the  sighs  of  relief 
echoing  aroimd  this  Chamber  at  the 
thought  that  no  automatic  cuts  were 
going  to  be  required. 

Our  complacency  reminds  me  of  a 
story  told  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  To 
make  a  point,  Mr.  Lincoln  pointed  to  a 
dog  on  the  fringes  of  a  crowd  and  said: 

"If  I  told  you  that  dog  had  five  legs, 
how  many  legs  would  you  say  it  had?" 

Back  came  the  answer  from  the 
crowd,  "Five." 

"Not  so."  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "Because 
I  say  it's  true,  doesn't  make  it  so." 

The  Senate  has  now  said  that  the 
deficit  hi  1987  will  be  $144  billion,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  true.  We 
have  a  number  of  difficult  choices  to 
make  before  it  will  come  true. 

Look  first  at  the  economy.  The 
budget  assumes  healthy,  very  healthy, 
economic  conditions.  If  inflation  or  in- 
terest rates  are  a  little  higher  than 
projected  or  if  the  economy  grows  a 
little  slower,  then  the  deficit  will  be 
higher.  Late  next  sunmier,  we  will 
have  to  take  another  look  at  these 
projections,  and  if  the  economy  is  not 
performing  as  projected,  we  will  be 
facing  those  automatic  cuts. 

Second,  our  budget  is  based  on  a 
numt)er  of  assimiptions  about  spend- 
ing and  revenues.  Will  we  be  able  to 
sell  Conrail,  as  assumed  In  the  budget. 
Will  we  be  able  to  terminate  general 
revenue  sharing  and  raise  the  reve- 
nues assumed? 

If  we  fall  to  make  these  hard  deci- 
sions by  late  next  summer,  and  we 
often  have  in  the  past— then  the  defi- 
cit will  be  higher  than  projected.  Once 
again,  the  automatic  cuts  will  be  there 
to  remind  us  of  our  failure. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  give  the  budget 
we  passed  two  cheers.  It  moves  us  in 
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the  right  direction.  But  we  have  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  before  we  earn  a  third 
cheer  for  really  reducing  the  deficit. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


May  8, 1986 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHSN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

QUALITY       ASSURANCE       PRO- 
GRAMS—PART II 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  quality  of  care  provid- 
ed in  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal facilities  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

Since  becoming  chairman  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  authored 
legislation  mandating  a  comprehensive 
VA  Quality  Assurance  Program.  Under 
my  direction,  the  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  VA  health  care  and  quality 
assurance.  My  staff  has  met  on  numer- 
ous occasions  with  VA  officials  respon- 
sible for  implementing  quality  assur- 
ance programs.  And  I  have  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  con- 
duct reviews  of  the  VA's  Patient 
Injury  Control  Program  and  of  the 
VA's  program  to  monitor  the  quality 
of  veterans'  nursing  home  care. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  today 
because  articles  recently  published  by 
a  Port  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sen- 
tinel investigative  reporter  alleged 
poor  quality  of  patient  care  at  certain 
VA  hospitals.  The  articles  charged 
that  dozens  of  VA  hospital  patients 
have  died  unexpectedly  and  hundreds 
of  others  have  received  additional  in- 
juries during  their  treatment.  These 
charges  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 
But  what  concerns  me  most  is  that  we 
do  not  know  for  sure.  We  do  know 
that  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  the 
VA  paid  $34.5  million  in  medical  mal- 
practice claims  and  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  VA  med- 
ical centers  have  not  fully  implement- 
ed quality  assurance  programs.  And 
now  these  articles,  relying  on  the  VA's 
own  patient  incident  report  statistics, 
have  raised  additional  worrisome  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  no 
single  aspect  of  patient  care  delivery 
that  is  more  important  than  the  qual- 
ity of  that  care.  Even  though  I  believe 
that  the  VA's  care  is  generally  of  the 
highest  caliber,  it  is  shocking  that  re- 
ports of  unexpected  deaths,  suicides, 
medication  errors,  and  other  serious 
incidents  cannot  be  checked  out  be- 
cause an  adequate  quality  assurance 
program  with  specific  analyses  of  pa- 
tient care  incidents,  malpractice  claims 


data,  and  mortality  trends  does  not 
exist. 

The  VA  needs  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive quality  assurance  program,  a 
program  which  would  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  health  care  delivery 
throughout  its  vast  network  of  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  outpatient  clinics 
and  domicillaries.  In  my  view,  a  qual- 
ity assurance  program  means  the  set- 
ting of  standards  by  health  profession- 
als, the  establishment  of  norms  defin- 
ing an  acceptable  performance,  and 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  to 
prospectively  evaluate  a  particular  cli- 
nician, service,  or  institution.  Surgical 
mortality  rates,  surgical  complication 
rates,  and  morbidity  rates— such  as 
hospital  infection  rates  and  the  rate  of 
adverse  drug  reactions— should  be  col- 
lected and  analyzed  to  determine 
trends  or  problems  in  procedures,  serv- 
ices, or  care  provided.  The  analysis  of 
patient  care  incidents,  such  as  imex- 
pected  deaths,  and  malpractive  claims 
data  should  be  part  of  this  effort. 

In  an  effort  to  address  these  impor- 
tant matters.  Public  Law  99-166,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Health-Care 
Amendments  of  1985,  legislation 
which  I  authored,  required  the  VA  to 
set  standards  for,  and  collect  and  ana- 
lyze morbidity  and  mortality  statistics 
in  order  to  detect  what,  if  any,  quality 
of  care  problems  exist  in  VA  health 
care  services.  In  designing  this  legisla- 
tion I  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
acknowledged  limitation  of  statistics 
and  therefore  the  law  encourages  the 
VA  to  take  into  account  factors  such 
as  patients  age,  severity  of  illness,  dif- 
ficulty of  the  surgical  procedure  per- 
formed, and  other  complicating  ill- 
nesses. To  date,  the  VA  has  not  imple- 
mented the  mandate  of  Public  Law  99- 
166  which  contains  a  vital  component 
of  a  necessary  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram. They  should  do  so  immediately. 
Only  through  the  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram can  the  VA  demonstrate  that  it 
is  a  health  care  delivery  system  second 
to  none. 


VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  AND 
BENEFITS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OP  1986— S.  2422 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor AiAN  Cranston,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  S.  2422.  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment [COLA]  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors,  and  that 
would  help  to  alleviate  certain  prob- 
lems in  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  as  well  as  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  parking  struc- 
tures in  VA  medical  centers. 


In  addition  to  Social  Security,  the 
non-service-connected  disability  and 
death  pensions  paid  to  needy  wartime 
veterans  and  their  survivors  beotuse  of 
disability  or  death  not  incurred  while 
the  veteran  was  on  active  duty  is  auto- 
matically adjusted  each  year  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

There  is  no  automatic  COLA  for  dis- 
ability compensation  and  related  bene- 
fits paid  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors  for  disabilities  or 
diseases  incurred  while  on  active  duty. 
When  the  Congress  recognized  the 
most  pressing  need  to  reduce  the  sky- 
rocketing deficits  by  adopting  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs,  I  made  a  commit- 
ment that  COLA'S  for  veterans  receiv- 
ing compensation  for  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  would  not  be  frozen 
unless  all  other  such  COLA's  were  also 
frozen.  This  bill  would  keep  that  com- 
mitment. 

It  would  provide  a  3.4-percent 
COLA,  effective  December  1,  1986,  for 
the  compensation  paid  to  veterans  for 
disabilities  or  diseases  incurred  while 
they  were  on  active  duty.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  same  increase  to  the  survivors 
of  veterans  who  died  while  on  active 
duty  or  due  to  a  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred while  they  were  on  active  duty. 
The  same  increase  would  be  provided 
in  the  additional  allowance  paid  to 
these  beneficaries  for  their  depend- 
ents and  in  the  clothing  aUowance 
psdd  to  veterans  whose  service-con- 
nected disabilities  require  the  use  of 
prosthetic  devices  which  cause  wear 
and  tear  of  clothing. 

The  3.4-percent  COLA  is  the  same  as 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  baseline  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1987  inflation.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  if  a  different  increase  is 
actually  provided  to  Social  Security 
and  other  such  indexed  programs, 
either  through  application  of  the  in- 
dexing provision  in  the  law  or  congres- 
sional action,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration [VA]  will  administratively  re- 
compute the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
to  provide  the  same  increase  for  veter- 
ans' disability  compensation  and  relat- 
ed benefits. 

This  bill  would  also  address  a  serious 
problem  now  facing  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  with  respect 
to  its  inventory  of  property  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of  default 
on  loans  made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
VA. 

We  have  been  made  keenly  aware  of 
the  VA's  inability  or  imwillingness  to 
prevent  the  acquired  property  invento- 
ry from  reaching  an  unmanageable 
level.  The  most  recent  example  of  this 
costly  situation  exists  in  Houston,  TX, 
where  the  VA  is  currently  holding 
over  5,000  foreclosed  properties.  The 
Houston  Regional  Office  is  still  acquir- 
ing over  500  properties  each  month, 
while  only  disposing  of  170  per  month. 
When  the  Inventory  is  allowed  to  grow 


faster  than  the  VA's  ability  to  dispose 
of  it.  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  unnec- 
essarily high.  The  VA,  however,  at  the 
current  time,  does  not  consider  its 
ability  to  dispose  of  the  property  when 
deciding  whether  to  take  title  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  section  201  of  this  bill 
would  prohibit  the  VA  from  accepting 
conveyance  of  the  title  to  a  property 
unless  it  could  be  determined  that  the 
property  could  be  sold  within  1  year  of 
the  date  of  foreclosure  at  a  price 
which  would  be  economically  advanta- 
geous to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
include  three  provisions  proposed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
first  would  waive  the  "notice  and 
wait"  provision  of  38  U.S.C.  210(B) 
with  regard  to  a  proposed  realignment 
of  certain  functions  of  the  VA's  Office 
of  Administration.  This  would  allow 
VA  to  proceed  immediately  to  transfer 
the  staff  administering  the  Presiden- 
tial Memorial  Certificate  Program  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits 
and  the  staff  of  the  Audio  Visual  Serv- 
ice to  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Public  and 
Consumer  Affairs.  These  changes 
would  transfer  the  control  of  39 
FTEE.  aU  within  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Central  Office  in  Washington, 
DC.  No  VA  employees  would  change 
their  duty  station. 

The  second  VA-endorsed  proposal 
would  give  VA  the  authority  to  collect 
overpayments  from  the  disability  com- 
pensation of  military  retirees  who 
have  waived  their  retirement  pay  in 
order  to  receive  disability  compensa- 
tion. This  provision  would  not  change 
the  requirements  for  notice  and  due 
process  before  an  overpayment  could 
be  collected.  It  would  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  recover  debts  owed  by  a  mili- 
tary retiree  to  the  service  department 
when  there  is  no  money  being  paid  to 
the  retiree  by  the  service  department. 
The  same  provision  would  allow  de- 
ductions for  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
[SBP]  or  retired  servicemember  family 
protection  plan  [RSFPP]  to  be  made 
from  VA  compensation.  Under  current 
law  a  retiree  who  has  waived  retired 
pay  to  receive  VA  compensation  must 
write  regular  checks  to  pay  his  or  her 
part  of  SBP  or  RSFPP.  If  these  pay- 
ments are  not  made,  the  debt  is  not 
collected  until  the  retiree  dies,  at 
which  time  the  debt  is  collected  from 
payments  to  the  survivor.  The  provi- 
sion would  correct  this  unfair  and  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  veterans'  sur- 
viving spouse. 

The  final  VA-supported  provision  of 
this  bill  would  require  complete  ac- 
counting to  the  VA  for  the  funds  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  by  the  fiduciary 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for 
nn^nfqfing  the  Veterans'  funds  on  his 
or  her  behalf.  This  would  help  ensure 
the  funds  of  an  incompetent  veteran 
are  expended  in  the  veteran's  behalf. 


Mr.  President,  on  December  3,  1985 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1887.  The  COLA 
provided  for  in  that  bill  was  later 
passed  separately  as  part  of  H.R.  1538 
and  signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  99- 
238.  S.  1887,  currently  pending  in 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
includes  important  reforms  in  the  un- 
derwriting, appraisal  and  property 
management  policies  of  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Program.  It  also  in- 
cludes important  provisions  concern- 
ing veterans'  education  and  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system.  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  enactment  of 
these  provisions  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  without  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  section  303  of  the  bill 
would  revise  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  ciirrent  discretionary 
authority  to  construct,  alter,  operate 
and  maintain  garages  and  parking  fa- 
cilities at  VA  medical  facilities  and  to 
charge  fees  for  the  use  of  such  garages 
and  parking  facilities  by  substantially 
revising  section  5009  of  title  38.  On  a 
nationwide  basis,  the  VA  has  never  es- 
tablished a  fee  parking  system  at  its 
medical  centers  although  it  has  had 
the  authority  to  do  so. 

This  bill  would  require  the  VA  to  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  reasonable  park- 
ing fees  at  medical  centers  where  a 
garage  is  constructed,  altered  or  ac- 
quired, if  the  cost  exceeds  $500,000 
and  the  garage  opens  for  use,  or  alter- 
ations are  completed,  after  September 
30.  1986.  Discretionary  authority  to 
charge  reasonable  parking  fees  would 
continue  at  all  other  VA  medical  cen- 
ters. Collection  of  fees  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule,  once  established, 
would  be  required  for  employees,  visi- 
tors and  all  other  individuals,  except 
veterans  who  are  transported  to  or 
from  a  medical  facility  for  examina- 
tion or  treatment  at  the  facility. 

For  those  medical  centers  where  fees 
would  be  mandatory  after  September 
30,  1986,  the  parking  fees  charged 
must,  at  a  minimum,  be  sufficient  to 
cover  at  least  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  all  parking  facilities 
located  at  the  medical  center. 

The  VA  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire land  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  a  parking  facility 
and  may  acquire  a  facility  for  use  as  a 
parking  facility. 

The  current  restriction  on  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  construction 
or  alteration  of  garages  or  parking  fa- 
cilities, the  cost  of  which  exceeds  $2 
million,  would  be  removed.  However, 
any  expenditure  from  the  revolving 
fund  in  excess  of  $2  million  would  be 
subject  to  the  section  5004(a)(2)  (title 
38)  requirements  for  appropriations 
for  major  medical  facility  projects. 

The  VA  would  be  prohibited  from 
using  any  funds  other  than  funds 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  for  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  acquisition  of  a  parking 


faculty  after  September  80,  1986.  AU 
expenditxires  of  funds  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund  would  be  subject  to  approval 
by  an  Appropriation  Act. 

FlnaUy,  this  bUl  makes  clear  the  con- 
gressional intent  that  appropriation 
act  approval  Is  not  a  requisite  to  the 
establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  nor  is  it  a  req- 
uisite to  the  VA's  estabUshlng  a  park- 
ing fee  schedule  and  charging  fees  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule,  the 
income  of  which  would  be  deposited  in 
the  revolving  fund. 

I  have  scheduled  a  hearing  on  May 
14  to  receive  testimony  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  when  it  is 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  foUows: 

8.3433 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepresentativeM    of  the    United   Stote*   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 
SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TnUt  AND  RKRItCNCBI. 

(a)  Short  Tttls.— Thli  Act  may  be  cited 
u  the  "Vetenuu'  Compenntlon  and  Bene- 
fita  ImprovemenU  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  Rsmuncn.— Except  u  otherwtie  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  in 
amendment  or  repeal  is  ezpreeeed  In  tenns 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  lectlon 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  wctlon  or  other 
provision  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  I— DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 
AND  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSA'nON  RATE  INCREABBS 

8EC  101.  DI8ABIUTY  COMPCNSATION. 

(a)  In  GDntAL.— Section  314  ii  amended— 

(I)  by  itrlking  out  "$68"  In  nibMction  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$70"; 

(3)  by  Itrlking  out  "$136"  in  nibiectton  (b) 
and  Insertlnt  In  lieu  thereof  "$1$0": 

(8)  by  ■trlklns  out  "$101"  In  mibMcUon  (c) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$197"; 

(4)  by  Itrlking  out  "$274"  In  mibwctlon  (d) 
and  Inaertlns  In  Ueu  thereof  "$383"; 

(5)  by  itriklng  out  "$388"  In  nibiectlon  (e) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$401"; 

(6)  by  strlkinc  out  "$489"  In  nibiectlon  (f) 
and  Inserting  bi  lieu  thereof  "$606"; 

(7)  by  ■trikinf  out  "$617"  in  nibMCtlon  (g) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$688"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$718"  In  tubeectlon  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$737"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$803"  In  lubseetlon  (I) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$830": 

(10)  by  Itriklng  out  "$1,386"  In  lubsectlon 
(j)  and  Inserting  Ui  Ueu  thereof  "$1,380"; 

(II)  by  Itriklng  out  "$1,669  '  and  "$3.83S" 
In  lubsectlon  (k)  and  Iniertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of '$1,715'  and  "$3,404",  respectively; 

(13)  by  Itriklng  out  "$1,669"  In  lubeectlon 
(1)  and  Uiaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,718"; 

(13)  by  Itriklng  out  "$1,839"  In  lubwetlon 
(m)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,891"; 

(14)  by  Itrlking  out  "83,080"  In  lubsectlon 
(n)  and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "83,181"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$3,338"  each  plaoe  it 
appears  In  lubiectloni  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
iertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,404": 
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(16)  by  striking  out  "$998"  and  "$1,487"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof 
"$1,032"  and  "$1,538",  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,494"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,545"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$289"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$299". 

(b)  Special  Ruul— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  adjust  administrative- 
ly, consistent  with  the  Increases  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the 
purview  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857 
who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  pay- 
able pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC    IK.   ADDITIONAL   COMPENSATION    FOR   DE- 
PENDENTS. 

Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$81"  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$84"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$136"  and  "$43"  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$141"  and  "$144",  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$56"  and  "$43"  in 
clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$58"  and  "$44".  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$66"  in  clause  (D)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$68"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$152";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$124"  in  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$128". 

SBC  in.  cuyruiNG  allowance  for  certain 

DISABLED  veterans 

Section  362  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$360"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$372". 

SEC  IM.  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Section  411  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Fay  grade 


Month- 
ly rate 


Pay  srade 


Month- 
ly rat« 


W-4 

O-i 

o-a., 

0-3.. 
0-4.. 
0-5.. 
0-6., 
0-7.. 

o-»„ 


$727 
643 
662 
709 
750 
826 
931 
1.006 
1.103 
1,184 


O-IO •  1.298 


"'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving 
spouses'  rate  shall  be  $747. 

"*  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable 
time  designated  by  section  403  of  this  title,  the 
surviving  spouses'  rate  shall  be  tl.391.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$87"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$59"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$152";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$72"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$74". 

SEC.  IW.  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  CHILDREN 

Section  413  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$247"  In  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$255"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$356"  In  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$368"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$460"  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$476";  and 


(4)  by  striking  out  '$460"  and  "$93"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$476"  and  "$96",  respectively. 

SEC  lOl  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Section  414  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$147"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$152"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$247"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$255";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$126"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$130". 

SEC.  107,  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Except  as  provided  in  section  108  of  this 
Act,  the  amendments  made  by  section  101 
tlirough  106  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
December  1, 1986. 

SEC.  108.  ALTERNATIVE  RATE  INCREASES 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  If  the  percentage  of 
the  Increase  in  benefit  amounts  imder  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  will  take 
effect  on  December  1.  1986.  as  a  result  of  a 
determination  under  section  215(1)  of  such 
Act  or  as  a  result  of  any  other  law  is  not  3.4 
percent— 

(A)  sections  101  tlirough  106  of  this  Act 
shall  not  take  effect;  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  (i)  compute  alternative  increased  rates 
and  limitations  that  are  equal  to  those  that 
would  be  arrived  at  by  increasing,  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  by  which 
such  benefit  amounts  will  thus  be  increased, 
each  dollar  amount  that  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  amendments  that  would 
have  been  mtule  by  such  sections,  and  (ii)  ef- 
fective December  1,  1986,  pay  benefits  under 
Chapters  11  and  13  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  accordance  with  such  alternative 
increased  rates  and  limitations. 

(2)  In  the  computation  of  alternative  in- 
creased rates  and  limitations  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(B),  amounts  of  $0.50  or  more 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  higher  dollar 
amount  and  amounts  of  less  than  $0.50  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Administrator 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Pubucation  Requirement.- If,  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  compute  alternative  in- 
creased rates  and  limitations,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  alternative  increased  rates  and  limita- 
tions and  the  rates  and  limitations  being  in- 
creased. The  Administrator  shall  publish 
such  matters  at  the  same  time  as  the  mat- 
ters required  by  section  215(i)(2)(D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(1)(2)(D)) 
are  published  by  reason  of  a  determination 
under  section  215(1)  of  such  Act. 

•HTLE  U— IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  VETERANS' 
HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

SEC.  201.  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATIOIN  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  FORECLOSED  PROPERTY 

Section  1816(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"In"  in  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (10)  of  this  subsection, 
in": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In"  in  paragraph  (7) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (10)  of  this  subsection, 
in";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(lOKA)  The  holder  of  a  defaulted  loan 
shall  not  have  the  option  of  conveying  the 
property  securing  the  loan  to  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  Administrator  may  not  except 
conveyance  of  such  property  under  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  on  the  basis  of  the 
considerations  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  that  the  Adminlatrs- 
tor  is  likely  to  be  able,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  liquidation  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty, to  sell  the  property  for  a  price  which 
would  make  it  economically  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  for  the  Administrator  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  the  property. 

"(B)  In  making  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall  consider- 

"(i)  the  size  of  the  inventory  of  properties 
held  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (after 
acquisition  under  this  section)  which  are  lo- 
cated In  the  same  general  real  estate  market 
area  as  such  property; 

"(li)  the  current  and  projected  conditions 
of  the  real  estate  market  In  such  area;  and 

"(111)  the  current  and  projected  general 
economic  conditions  in  such  area.", 

TITLE  III-IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OTHER 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  301.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEBT  COLLECnON  BY 
OFFSET  OF  BENEFITS 

Section  3101  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection  (c): 

""(c)(1)  Notwltlistanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may, 
after  receiving  a  request  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  relating  to  a  veteran, 
collect  by  offset  of  any  compensation  or 
pension  payable  to  the  veterar.  imder  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion the  uncollected  portion  of  (A)  the 
amount  of  any  overpayments  of  retired  or 
retainer  pay  (for  service  In  a  uniformed 
service  named  in  section  101(3)  of  title  37) 
made  to  the  veteran,  and  (B)  the  amount  of 
any  indebtedness  associated  with  the  veter- 
an's participation  in  a  plan  prescribed  in 
subchapter  I  or  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101(5)  of  tlUe  37)  has  tried 
under  section  3711(a)  of  title  31  to  collect  an 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  in  the  case  of  any  veteran,  has 
been  unable  to  collect  such  amount,  and  has 
determined  that  the  uncollected  portion  of 
such  amount  is  not  collectible  from  amoimts 
payable  by  the  Secretary  to  the  veteran  or 
that  the  veteran  is  not  receiving  any  pay- 
ment from  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  may 
request  the  Administrator  to  make  collec- 
tions in  the  case  of  such  veteran  as  author- 
ized in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

'"(3)(A)  A  collection  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsx:tlon  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  3716  of  title  31  for  ad- 
ministrative offset  collections  made  after  at- 
tempts to  collect  claims  under  section 
3711(a)  of  such  title. 

"'(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  pto-agraph,  as  used  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3716(a)  of  title  31— 

"(1)  the  term  "records  of  the  agency'  shall 
be  considered  to  refer  to  the  records  of  the 
department  of  the  Secretary  concerned;  and 


"(11)  the  term  'acency'  In  clauaei  (S)  and 
(4)  ahmll  be  conaldered  to  refer  to  luch  de- 
pantment.". 

8K.  Ml  DISCIiOMlRB  OP  nNANaAL  iNFORMA- 
T10N  BY  riDBRAL  nDUCIARIIS 
The  aecond  sentence  of  section  3202(b)  Is 
amended  by  Btriklng  out  "beneficiary,"  and 
InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  "beneficiary  and 
any  additional  Information  about  the  bene- 
ftclary'a  financial  clrcumatances  required  by 
the  Administrator  (unless  unknown  by  the 
fiduciary).". 

SEC  lit  CONSTRUCnON.  ALTERATION,  AND  ACQUI- 
SITION OP  PARKING  PACILITIBS  AT 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  MEDI- 
CAL FAaLITIES 

(a)  In  Gerxxal.— Section  5009  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"t  BOW.  Parking  faciiltict 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term   garage'  me^ns  a  structure 
(or  part  of  a  structure)  In  which  vehicles 
may  be  parked;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "parking  facility'  Include  a 
surface  parking  lot  and  a  garage. 

"(b)  In  order  to  accommodate  the  vehicles 
of  employees  of  medical  facilities,  vehicles 
used  to  transport  veterans  to  or  from  such 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or 
treatment,  and  the  vehicles  of  visitors  and 
other  individuals  having  business  at  such  fa- 
cilities, the  Administrator— 

"(1)  may  construct  or  alter  parking  facili- 
ties on  reservations  of  medical  facilities,  and 
may  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  condemna- 
tion, donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  such 
land  or  Interests  In  land  as  the  Administra- 
tor considers  necessary  for  use  as  the  site 
for  any  such  construction  or  alteration; 

"'(2)  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, donation,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, any  facility  that  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary  for  use  as  a  parking  fa- 
cility (including  the  site  for  a  parking  facili- 
ty); and 

"(3)  may  operate  and  maintain  parking  fa- 
culties. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  employee,  visi- 
tor, and  other  Individual  having  business  at 
a  medical  facility  for  which  parking  fees 
have  been  established  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  charged  the 
applicable  parking  fee  for  the  use  of  a  park- 
ing facility  at  such  medical  facility. 

"(2)  A  parking  fee  shall  not  be  charged 
under  this  subsection  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  any  vehicle  used  to  transport  a  veter- 
an to  or  from  any  medical  facility  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  or  treatment. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  (or 
provide  for  the  collection  of)  parking  fees 
charged  under  this  subsection. 
"■(dHl)  For  each  medical  facility  where— 
"(A)  a  garage  constructed  or  acquired  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $500,000  Is  first  opened  for 
use  after  September  30, 1986;  or 

"(B)  a  project  for  the  alteration  of  a 
garage  at  a  cost  exceeding  $500,000  Is  com- 
pleted after  September  30, 1986. 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  a  schedule 
of  parking  fees  to  be  charged  at  all  parking 
facilities  used  in  connection  with  such  medi- 
cal facility. 

"(2)  The  parking  fee  schedule  prescribed 
for  a  medical  center  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
signed to  establish  fees  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  and  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  recover  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  all  parking  facilities  at 
such  medical  facility. 


"(e)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  pvklng  fees  for  the  parking  fa- 
cilities at  any  medical  facility  not  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Any  such 
schedule  shall  be  designed  to  establish  fees 
which  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Administrator  may  consider  the  costs  of  op- 
erating and  maintaining  such  parking  facili- 
ties in  prescribing  any  such  fee  schedule. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  contract,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  with  persona,  firms,  or 
corporations  for  the  operation  of  parking 
facilities  at  medical  facilities  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  and  without  regard  to  laws 
requiring  full  and  open  competition. 

"(g)  Subject  to  subsections  (h)  and  (I)  of 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
finance  (In  whole  or  in  part)— 

"(1)  the  construction,  alteration,  and  ac- 
quisition (including  site  acquisition)  of  park- 
ing facilities:  and 

"(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
parking  facilities. 

""(hHl)  AmounU  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  and  parking 
fees  collected  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  administered  as  a  revolving 
fund  and  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  a  checking  ac- 
count with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"'(B)  The  Administrator  may  deposit  In  de 
posltories  selected  by  the  Administrate 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  de^.;r 
mines  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
account  for  the  purposes  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  parking  facilities. 

'"(3)  No  funds  other  than  funds  from  the 
revolving  fund  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  acquisition  (Includ- 
ing site  acquisition)  of  a  parking  facility  at  a 
medical  facility  after  September  30, 1986. 

"(i)(l)  The  expenditure  of  funds  from  the 
revolving  fund  for  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, acquisition  (Including  site  acquisi- 
tion), operation,  maintenance  of  parking  fa- 
cilities may  be  made  only  as  provided  for  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

'"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  section  5004(aKa) 
of  this  title,  a  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
which  provides  that  funds  in  the  revolving 
fund  (including  any  funds  proposed  in  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  revolving  fund)  may  be  ex- 
pended for  a  project  Involving  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2,000,000  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition  (In- 
cluding site  acquisition)  of  a  parking  facility 
or  facilities  at  a  medical  facility  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment making  an  appropriation  which  may 
be  expended  for  a  major  medical  facility 
project.". 

(b)  ConroRHiNo  AKKNDHEirr.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  81  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6009  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"5009.  Parking  facilities.". 

sec,  (04.  WAIVER  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  NOTICE  AND 
WAmNG   PERIOD   FOR   ADMINMTRA- 
nVB  RIORCANIZATION  OP  CERTAIN 
VmCRANB'  ADMINISTRATION  ACnVI- 
TIB8 
(a)  Waiver.- The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  may  undertake  the  administra- 
tive reorganisation  described  in  subsection 
(b)  without  regard  to  the  requiremenU  of 


section  aiO<bKa)  of  Utle  M,  United  8tot«s 
Code. 

(b)  CoviRiD  AmmngTRATm  Rboroaiiiza- 
TtoM.— The  administrative  reorganisation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  U  a  reorgmnlta- 
tlon  that— 

(1)  involves  the  transfer  of  certain  func- 
tions from  the  Office  of  Administration  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Beneflte  and  to  the 
Office  of  the  AasocUte  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  Public  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs;  and 

(2)  U  described  In  letters  dated  February 
S,  1988.  that  were  submitted  by  the  acting 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  MURKOW8KI.  Mr,  President.  I 

yield  the  floor. 

8.  8411:  TBI  PROPOSED  "VITIRAIIS'  OOKPEIIM- 

now  ANB  BEinrxTS  tMPROvsuiirrs  act  of 

1S8S" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  m 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Muit- 
KOWSKi)  In  introducing  8.  3422.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  provide 
for  a  cost-of-living  Increase  in  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  who  suffer  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion tDIC]  for  the  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  have  died  from  service-con- 
nected causes.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  modify  provisions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  VA's  home- 
loan  guaranty  program,  revise  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  operate 
parking  facilities  at  VA  medical  cen- 
ters and  to  establish  and  collect  fees  at 
such  facilities,  and  authorise  an  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  in  the  VA. 
The  measure  also  includes  two  provi- 
sions, derived  from  administration-pro- 
posed legislation,  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  certain  debts  and  to  infor- 
mation required  from  certain  fiduciary 
agents  of  veterans. 

The  VA's  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  system  of  veterans' 
beneflts.  The  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  consistently  attached  the 
highest  priority  to  the  needs  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and 
the  survivors  of  those  who  have  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice.  The  more  than 
2.2  million  veterans  who  suffer  from 
disabilities  resulting  from  their  service 
and  the  S40,000  survivors  of  those  who 
died  from  service-connected  disabil- 
ities are  and  will  remain  my  number 
one  priority  Insofar  as  my  activities  on 
the  committee  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  delighted  that 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  provide  for  a  compensa- 
tion and  Die  cost-of-living  adjustment 
[COLA]  equal  to  the  COLA  percent- 
age to  be  provided  for  Social  Security 
and  VA  pension  benefits,  effective  De- 
cember 1,  1»M.  According  to  the  most 
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recent  estimate  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  that  COLA  percentage 
will  be  3.4  percent.  As  I  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  noted 
on  numerous  occasions,  our  commit- 
ment to  this  approach  remains  strong. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  In  the 
measure  we  are  introducing  that  relate 
to  parking  facilities  at  VA  medical  cen- 
ters, I  want  to  note  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  enactment  of  these  provisions 
wiU  help  produce  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  a  very  difficult  situation  at  a 
number  of  VA  facilities.  For  more 
than  2  years,  the  proposal  for  con- 
struction of  a  120-bed  nursing  home 
care  unit  and  parldng  structiu^  at  the 
VA's  medical  center  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  stymied  by  an  Impasse  that 
has  developed  in  the  appropriation 
process.  This  has  prevented  a  terrible 
parldng  problem  at  that  facility  from 
being  resolved  through  the  construc- 
tion of  an  adequate  parldng  garage.  In 
addition,  much-needed  parking  facili- 
ties proposed  by  the  VA  for  VA  medi- 
cal centers  in  Durham.  NC.  Syracuse, 
NY,  and  Philadelphia.  PA— for  which 
the  VA  sought  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1986— have  been  denied  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

The  approach  proposed  in  the  meas- 
ure Senator  MtrsKOWSKi  and  I  are  in- 
troducing represents  our  efforts  to  re- 
solve this  very  complex  and  controver- 
sial problem  in  an  equitable  and  effec- 
tive fashion.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would  provide  that  future  funding  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  parking  facilities  would  be 
drawn  from  a  revolving  fund,  which 
has  Ijeen  authorized  by  law  since  1979, 
in  which  fees  required  to  be  collected 
at  medical  centers  where  parking  ga- 
rages are  constructed  would  be  depos- 
ited. As  is  the  case  under  current  law. 
no  fees  would  be  permitted  to  be 
charged  for  a  vehicle  being  used  for 
the  transportation  of  a  veteran-pa- 
tient. We  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  Appropriations  Committees  re- 
garding this  proposal  and  believe  that 
a  cooperative  approach  will  be  forth- 
coming to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  now  scheduled  for  May  14. 
At  that  time,  I  look  forward  to  exam- 
ining in  detaU  the  issues  addressed  in 
the  measure  in  detail  with  the  wit- 
nesses who  will  be  testifying  at  those 
hearings. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 

D  1240 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  NEW  TAX 
BILL 

Ui.  MELCHER.  IBi.  President, 
before  Jime  1,  in  anticipation  of 
Senate  consideration  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  recently  passed  tax 
bill  approved  in  committee  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  nothing,  let  me  express  some 
words  of  caution  and  common  sense. 

Come  June,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
"busting  out  all  over"  to  pass  several 
hundred  pages  of  new  Tax  Code  with- 
out prudent  analysis  to  find  out  whose 
tax  payment  is  gored.  No  analysis  of 
its  effect  on  jobs,  economic  growth,  or 
on  coverage  and  capital  investment 
has  yet  been  made. 

At  first  blush,  we  are  hearing  from 
the  committee  and  the  media  glowing 
accoimts  of  how  we  are  aU  going  to  get 
a  tax  break,  but  the  bill  is,  even  so, 
revenue-neutral. 

For  myself  and  my  99  colleagues— all 
100  of  us— it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
get  at  least  a  $2,000  individual  tax  cut. 
That  means  the  rest  of  the  3.8  million 
taxpayers  with  incomes  similar  to  ours 
will  also  get  a  $2,000  individual  income 
tax  cut.  For  every  other  citizen  of 
lesser  income,  they  are  going  to  aver- 
age out  about  $150  better  off  on  their 
taxes. 

Well,  is  that  not  Just  wonderful? 

But  hold  on— the  bill  is  revenue-neu- 
tral, so  does  that  not  mean  someone 
else  has  to  pay  more? 

We  have  all  become  aware  of  the 
preponderance  of  lobbyists  who  have 
been  tracking  this  biU,  obviously  to 
protect  their  clients  large  and  small 
who,  we  assiune.  are  mostly  large. 
There  are  some  lobbyists  from  some 
basic  industries,  who  have  not  Ijeen 
visible  because  they  are  not  here. 
Farm  groups  have  not  been  pounding 
the  corridors  lobbying  on  this  tax  biU; 
they  do  not  have  any  money  because 
farmers  are  not  making  any  money,  so 
they  cannot  send  lobbyists  here.  The 
mining  industry,  shrunken  by  losses, 
has  not  been  able  to  put  out  even  a 
skirmish  line  of  lobbyists.  In  fact, 
ASARCO,  one  of  the  mining  compa- 
nies still  alive  although  not  prosper- 
ing, closed  their  Washington  office  a 
month  ago.  The  forest  products  indus- 
try, decimated  by  closing  mills  or  con- 
glomerates into  fewer  companies,  has 
not  fielded  a  lobbying  force  of  signifi- 
cant size  for  the  past  year  or  two.  And 
the  independent  energy  producers 
seem  to  be  evaporating.  I  do  not  luiow 
where  the  truckers  are,  except  for 
those  I  see  hmnping  along  on  the 
interstates,  trying  to  make  enough 
money  to  keep  up  with  the  payments 
on  their  rigs. 

There  are  others  of  these  represent- 
atives of  basic  industries  who  seem  to 
be  fading  away  proportionately  to  the 
fading  away  of  the  numbers  in  their 
particular  industries. 

But  on  behalf  of  the  basic  industries 
of  Montana  and  the  people  whose 
Jobs,  livelihood,  and  businesses  depend 


upon  those  basic  industries.  I  am  going 
to  have  this  new  tax  blU  analyzed  to 
see  how  much  of  the  goring  to  get 
extra  funds  has  to  come  from  them— 
even  though  they  now  have  little  or  no 
income  or,  worse  yet.  losses,  in  order 
to  make  this  a  revenue-neutral  bill. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  review  an  anal- 
ysis on  the  effects  of  the  biU  on  the  el- 
derly, the  retirees,  and  housing  for  the 
working  families  of  this  country. 

I  shall  consult  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Association  of 
Tax  Accountants,  and  others,  using 
the  data  that  is  supplied  by  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  These  basic  industries 
that  produce  commodities  so  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  ignored,  al- 
though they  have  been  on  a  long 
stretch  of  losses,  mortgages  and  liqui- 
dations. They  are  the  basic  industries 
of  this  country  and  any  worsening  of 
their  economic  plight  would  be  devas- 
tating for  the  entire  country. 

If  they  are  going  to  be  treated 
badly— as  I  suspect— by  this  bill,  it 
would  be  driving  several  more  nails 
into  their  coffins. 

The  bill  must  be  measured  for 
height,  width,  and  depth  to  determine 
whether  it  is  pro-growth  or  anti- 
growth  because  the  only  chance  these 
basic  industries  have  to  survive  is  by  a 
turnaround  in  the  policies  that  have 
been  dooming  them  into  oblivion.  Part 
of  that  is  tax  policy,  part  of  it  is  fiscal 
policy,  and  part  of  it  is  trade  policy. 

Of  special  note  is  the  need  for  cap- 
ital investment  sufficient  to  supply 
credit  at  lower  rates  of  Interest.  This 
tax  bill  may  not  move  in  that  direction 
and  at  first  glance,  with  the  loss  of  In- 
dividual Retirement  Accounts,  it 
seems  to  be  discouraging  savings;  with 
the  reduction  in  capital  gains  it  would 
seem  to  be  discouraging  investment 
for  Jobs  and  economic  recovery  while 
ironically  losing  tax  revenue.  For  Job 
opportunities  for  the  Nation's  youth, 
for  the  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed, and  for  retirees,  this  bill  may 
not  smell  so  good. 

So  if  there  is  some  thought  of 
making  June  bust  out  all  over  in  the 
Senate  by  Just  taking  this  tax  bill 
without  analysis,  that  would  be  a  fool- 
ish thought. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  CARE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
about  6  weeks  ago  I  had  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  catching  a  "red-eye"  flight 
from  Seattle,  WA,  to  Washington.  DC. 
Now,  you  might  think  that  something 
like  that  is  hardly  a  privilege— and,  in 
truth,  the  flight  was  not. 

What  was  a  privilege  was  the  occa- 
sion that  prompted  those  travel  plans. 
I  had  the  chance  to  address  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  CARE  International. 


Those  distinguished  and  concerned 
men  and  women  from  around  the 
world  are  the  guiding  hand  of  what  is 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  successful 
examples  of  private  voluntary  action 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  feel  equally  privileged  today  to 
speak  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  the  first 
CARE  package.  Forty  years  ago, 
CARE  was  a  loose  coalition  of  reli- 
gious, service,  and  cooperative  organl- 
^tions  that  were  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  people-to-people  response 
to  assist  war  ravaged  Europe. 

In  that  first  year  of  operation,  40 
years  ago,  3,380.000  people  in  war  rav- 
aged Europe  were  fed  and  the  specter 
of  starvation  was  somewhat  checked. 

Today.  CARE  is  a  cooperative  orga- 
nization owned  by  23  national,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  ethnic  organiza- 
tions that  has  grown  into  the  largest 
private  voluntary  relief  and  develop- 
ment organization  in  the  world.  It  has 
programs  in  35  countries  benefitting 
as  many  as  40  million  individuals.  Over 
the  past  40  years.  CARE  has  delivered 
over  $3  billion  in  goods  and  services 
around  the  world. 

In  1986  alone.  CARE  delivered  and 
monitored  611,084  tons  of  food 
through  supplementary  and  emergen- 
cy food  distribution  programs.  That  is 
the  same  thing  as  5  billion  quarter- 
pounders  by  the  well-known  hamburg- 
er purveyor. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  not  often 
mentioned  about  CARE  is  that  it  is  a 
marvelous  example  of  the  expression 
"doing  well  by  doing  right."  CARE  has 
been  an  innovator  in  using  our  huge 
American  agricultural  surpluses  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  At  the  same 
time  it  attempts  to  use  our  God  given 
bounty  to  help  local  organizations  and 
local  individuals  use  their  own  re- 
sources better.  CARE  focuses  on  im- 
mediate people  needs,  such  as  ade- 
quate diet  and  nutrition,  as  well  as 
long  term  community  needs,  such  as 
infrastructure  development. 

Amazingly,  the  combined  manage- 
ment and  fund-raising  costs  of  CARE 
represent  less  than  5.9  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  and  services  that 
CARE  delivers  worldwide. 

Whether  one  talks  about  waste- 
water drainage  systems  in  Indonesia  or 
deep  sea  fishing  training  in  Belize  or 
developing  wood-burning  stoves  in 
Sudan  or  reforestation  in  Peru  or  a 
school  nutrition  program  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  clear  that  CARE  contin- 
ues around  the  world  in  fulfilling  that 
wonderful  humanitarian  impulse  that 
began  40  years  ago  in  the  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II  in  Europe. 

"Happy  Birthday  CARE!"  I'm  glad 
that  I've  had  the  chance  to  see  some 
of  your  work  around  the  world.  I  know 
that  while  need  exists.  CARE  will  be 
there  to  help. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1830 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
still  in  morning  business. 


SOVIET  EMIGRATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  once  again  to  speak  about 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  Jews  and 
other  members  of  religious  and  nation- 
al groups  held  against  their  will  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  the  dismay  and 
anger  of  millions  of  concerned  individ- 
uals throughout  the  free  world,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  relentless 
campaign  of  systematic  persecution  of 
Jews.  Pentecostals,  Germans.  Armeni- 
ans, and  a  host  of  other  religious  and 
nationalistic  minorities  who  wish  to 
emigrate  or  freely  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  ethnic  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  emigration 
policies  amount  to  repression— pure 
and  simple.  The  process  for  obtaining 
formal  permission  for  emigration  is  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  and  designed  to 
discourage  applications.  Family  reuni- 
fication is  the  only  recognized  legal 
basis  for  individuals  and  families  seek- 
ing exit  visas. 

Several  years  ago  I  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  were  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  met  with  many  of  the 
so-called  ref  usenlks,  those  who  wanted 
to  leave  the  coimtry  who  had  commit- 
ted no  crime,  who  had  taken  no  ac- 
tions against  their  country  except  that 
they  wanted  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  they  were  told  not  only  that  they 
could  not  leave  but,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  had  applied  for  a  visa  was  suffi- 
cient basis  to  cause  them  to  lose  their 
Jobs. 

We  met  mathem»ticians.  we  met  en- 
gineers, we  meet  people  trained  in  the 
professions  who  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  be  able  to  leave  their  coun- 
try—a right  which  I  might  point  out  is 
guaranteed  them  under  a  document  to 
which  the  Soviets  have  affixed  their 
signature,  the  Helsinki  accords. 

But  under  rules  implemented  In 
1979.  only  those  people  with  first- 
degree  relatives  presently  in  the  West 
are  eligible  for  emigration.  That  is  not 
the  way  the  Helsinki  accords  reads. 
And  I  for  the  life  of  me  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  Soviet  Union  on 
this  issue. 


Would-be  emigrants  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today  charaetertstloally  face 
the  obstacle  of  Soviet  bureaucracy  and 
long  delays.  Their  i4>Pllcatloni  are 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of 
Soviet  authorities  who  may  have  no 
standard  emigration  procedure  to 
guide  their  actions.  Should  the  appli- 
cant be  fmtunate  enough  to  obtain 
Initial  approval,  the  ultimate  suoosm 
of  his  or  her  appeal  will  depend  on  the 
current  state  of  affairs  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

Now,  why?  Is  there  some  reason  that 
the  state  of  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  determinative  of  whether  or  not  a 
Soviet  Union  individual  has  the  right 
to  leave  that  country?  That  is  absurd. 
It  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

For  those  who  are  brave  enough  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  fight  the  system, 
there  is  little  reward-the  fact  that 
they  promptly— promptly— upon  mak- 
ing their  application  face  the  likely 
prospect  of  dismissal  from  their  Jobs, 
the  loss  of  an  academic  degree,  con- 
scription into  the  Soviet  Army,  public 
denunciations  and  harassment,  Illegal 
searches  and  seizures,  and  imprison- 
ment. Why?  Why  would  the  Soviet 
Union  come  down  so  hard  on  those 
who  want  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
leave  their  country?  They  are  not 
looking  to  do  harm  to  their  country. 
They  have  a  right  to  leave.  We  have 
people  leave  the  United  States,  people 
leave  West  Germany,  people  leave 
Brazil.  People  do  emigrate.  Most  of 
the  times  they  emigrate  so  that  they 
might  be  with  their  beloved  ones  who 
are  living  in  a  different  country. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  their  policy  directly  related 
to  the  temperature  that  exists  be- 
tween this  country  and  their  country. 
In  recent  years,  the  number  of  exit 
visas  issued  to  Soviet  Jews  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously. 

Now.  is  that  not  illogical?  That  be- 
cause they  are  somehow  unhappy  with 
the  United  SUtes— and  I  wish  they 
were  not.  because  I  believe  all  free- 
dom-loving people  in  this  country 
really  would  like  to  see  detente,  would 
like  to  see  movement  forward  and 
finding  the  Soviet  Union  and  this 
Nation  being  able  to  live  together  and 
work  together  and,  yes,  hopefully,  to 
disarm  together— why  should  that  re- 
lationship have  such  an  Impact  upon 
those  who  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
gardless of  their  religion?  And  I  point 
out  many  of  them  are  Jews,  but  many 
of  them  are  Pentecostals,  some  are 
Baptists,  and  some  are  members  of 
various  and  sundry  other  groups. 

I  remember  when  we  were  in  the 
Soviet  Union  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
were  Pentecostals  were  sharing  with 
us  their  concern  and  the  kind  of  perse- 
cution they  were  suffering.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  wanted  to  leave  the  coun- 
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try.  I  remember  on  a  Saturday  evening 
literally  being  besieged  by  hundreds  of 
so-called  refusenilLs.  Why?  Because 
they  wanted  to  leave  the  country  and 
they  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to  to 
hear  of  their  plight. 

In  1979,  51,333  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1980, 
that  number  had  decreased  to  21,472, 
and  by  1981,  the  number  had  fallen 
further  to  9,448.  Last  year,  only  1.140 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Similarly,  only  460  Soviet  Germans 
were  given  permission  to  emigrate 
West  in  1985,  down  from  the  1976 
peak  of  9.704,  and  a  mere  50  Armeni- 
ans received  exit  visas  in  1985,  well 
below  the  6,103  who  departed  in  1980. 
Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become 
considerably  more  restrictive  about 
granting  Jews  and  other  minorities 
permission  to  emigrate. 

D  1330 

By  conservative  estimates— and  I  be- 
lieve these  estimates  to  be  very  con- 
servative—over 700,000  Soviets  have 
shown  an  interest  in  emigrating  and 
the  number  of  refuseniks  grows  annu- 
ally. They  remain  despite  a  multitude 
of  human  rights  conventions  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  supposedly  adheres. 

The  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights,  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948,— 
that  is  38  years  ago— expressly  guaran- 
tees that: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country  including  his  own,  and  return 
to  his  country."  They  are  a  party  to 
that  agreement. 

The  Helsinki  accords,  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1975,  stresses  that  the 
parties  are  to  "expedite"  and  "facili- 
tate" the  "reunion  of  families"  and 
that  those  appljring  for  exit  visas 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights. 

The  Helsinki  accords  also  mandate 
that  individuals  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  worship.  Principle  seven 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  states: 

In  those  States  In  which  ethnic,  religious 
or  linguistic  minorities  exist,  persons  be- 
longing to  such  minorities  shall  not  be 
denied  the  right,  in  community  with  other 
members  of  their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own 
culture,  to  profess  and  practice  their  own 
religion,  or  use  their  own  language. 

The  reality  of  the  situation,  as  we  all 
know,  is  far  different.  This  is  why  con- 
cerned Members  of  this  Senate  must 
continually  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minor- 
ity groups  and  our  efforts  must  contin- 
ue as  long  as  all  religious  and  national 
minorities  are  held  hostage  Lo  an  in- 
creasingly restrictive  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policy. 

I  would  say  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  negotiations  with  respect  to  nucle- 
ar disarmament  should  move  forward. 
We  feel,  and  have  said  publicly,  that 
we  support  that  proposition.  But  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union's 


commitment  and  obligation  is  not 
lived  up  to  in  the  agreements  that 
they  have  heretofore  signed,  it  makes 
the  problem  that  much  more  difficult. 

When  Mr.  Gorbachev  came  Into 
office,  there  was  a  feeling  that  per- 
haps he  would  bring  new  light  and 
new  perspective  to  many  of  these 
sticky  issues.  It  is  not  enough  for  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  say  this  is  an  internal 
problem  and  it  is  not  a  problem  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  indeed  it  is  a 
problem  for  all  peoples  in  the  world 
when  any  one  country,  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small,  takes  acts  that  are 
repressive  of  the  human  rights,  and 
human  dignity  of  the  individual.  I 
would  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  it  is  high 
time  for  you,  sir,  to  bring  about  some 
leadership  in  your  own  country  on  this 
very  difficult  issue. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  nation  as 
powerftil  as  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tinue these  repressive  practices.  There 
is  no  reason  for  a  nation  as  strong  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  one  that  wishes  to 
enter  into  international  agreements  at 
various  and  sundry  points,  to  fall  to 
live  up  to  an  obligation  to  which  it  has 
heretofore  affixed  its  signature. 


PROTECTING  OUR  AGRICULTUR- 
AL TRADE  BALANCE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  our  Nation's  agricultural 
sector  for  many  years:  the  continual 
decline  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

This  morning,  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  met 
with  Sir  Roy  Denman.  head  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  delegation  of 
the  European  Communities,  in  an 
effort  to  address  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Eiu-opean  Community. 

This  issue  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  American  farmer  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  my  own  State  of  Il- 
linois. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
history  of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
trade  problems.  In  fact,  in  1983,  the 
European  Community  proposed  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  nongrain  feed 
ingredients,  including  com  gluten 
feed,  and  a  consumption  tax  on  vege- 
table oils  and  fats,  including  soybean 
products.  At  that  time,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment,  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
The  resolution  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  regarding  the  European 
Community's  common  agricultural 
policy  and  encouraged  the  President 
to  take  every  action  in  his  power  to 
combat  these  measures. 

The  E\u-opean  Community  has  again 
proposed  a  niunber  of  import  restric- 
tions,  as   part   of  the   terms   under 


which  Spain  and  Portugal  Joined  the 
EEC  in  January,  1986,  which  seriously 
impact  on  as  much  as  $1  billion  worth 
of  United  States  agricultural  exports. 

The  restrictions  in  United  States  ag- 
ricultural trade  with  Portugal  include 
quotas  on  the  importation  and  con- 
sumption of  oilseeds  and  oilseed  prod- 
ucts, and  a  requirement  that  Portugal 
purchase  at  least  15.5  percent  of  its 
grain  from  the  EEC. 

Between  1984  and  1985,  United 
States  exports  of  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products  to  Portugal  have  de- 
creased in  value  by  32  percent;  to 
Spain  by  43  percent;  and  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  by  24  per- 
cent. 

Spain's  20-percent  tariff  on  imports 
of  com  and  sorghum  was  replaced 
with  the  EEC's  variable  levy,  currently 
equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  more  than  100 
percent.  However,  Spain  had  agreed  in 
previous  trade  negotiations  not  to 
raise  its  tariffs  on  these  two  items. 
International  trade  rules  require  the 
European  Community  to  compensate 
the  United  States  for  the  injury  to  our 
exports  caused  by  the  higher  levies.  It 
is  possible  that  the  new  variable  levy 
system  will  increase  by  30  to  80  per- 
cent the  cost  of  buying  American 
grain. 

United  States  exports  of  com  to  the 
EUiropean  Community  declined  50  per- 
cent in  value  between  1984  and  1985. 

The  adoption  of  these  proposed  re- 
strictions by  the  European  Economic 
Community  would  impair  access  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  to 
the  EEC  and  would  shift  the  burden 
of  these  adjustments  to  other  nations. 
It  would  severely  impact  the  econo- 
mies of  large  grain  States,  such  as  Illi- 
nois. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Eiiropean  Commtmity  has  delayed  the 
imposition  of  these  restrictions. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  agricultural 
exporting  States,  whose  two  largest 
crops  are  com  and  soybeans,  I  well  un- 
derstand the  effect  these  restrictions 
would  have  on  the  Illinois  economy.  I 
would  urge  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community  to  pursue  those 
avenues  and  forums  that  will  result  in 
the  expeditious  resolution  of  differ- 
ences in  agricultural  trade  policy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Ehiro- 
pean  Economic  Community. 

Our  meeting  this  moming  was  a  first 
step  in  opening  up  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  expanding  the  negotiations 
between  in  the  United  States  and  the 
European  community. 

It  is  vital  that  an  agreement  on  this 
matter  be  reached  quickly  so  that  our 
farmers  do  not  suffer  more  than  they 
have  already. 


Bakery.  Confectionery  and  Tobacco 
Workers  International  Union  on  the 
occasion  of  this  centennial. 

This  labor  organization  had  its  ori- 
gins in  the  Journeymen  Bakers  Na- 
tional Union  which  was  formed  on 
January  13, 1886,  and  the  National  To- 
bacco Workers  of  America  which  was 
founded  on  May  20,  1895. 

These  pioneer  trade  unions  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  in  my  State  of  Kentucky, 
working  to  win  recognition  of  workers' 
rights  of  the  Job  and  to  secure  for 
those  workers  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  they  helped  to  produce. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  tobacco  union 
and  its  employees  also  forged  common 
bonds  to  defend  an  industry  that  has 
been  under  remitting  attack  in  recent 
years.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  anti- 
smoking  climate  that  followed  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  on  cigarette 
smoking  and  all  of  the  consequences 
that  have  flowed  from  that  report. 

In  rapid  succession,  the  industry  en- 
dured steep  increases  in  cigarette 
taxes,  the  denial  of  access  to  the  tele- 
vision advertising  medium,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  each  package  of  ciga- 
rettes carry  a  warning  concerning  the 
Surgeon  General's  report.  In  addition, 
consumers  have  had  their  right  to 
smoke  in  public  places  curtailed. 

But  while  these  events  have  had  a 
troubling  impact  on  the  economics  of 
the  tobacco  industry,  they  have  also 
led  to  the  opening  of  new  avenues  of 
communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween workers  and  their  employers. 

The  harmony  that  exists  in  the  to- 
bacco industry  is  matched  by  a  similar 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  bakery 
and  confectionery  workers  and  their 
employers. 

The  merger  of  these  two  pioneer 
unions  into  the  Bakery,  Confectionery 
and  Tobacco  Workers  International 
Union  runs  a  parallel  course  to  the 
mergers  which  are  uniting  tobacco 
companies  and  bakery  companies  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing 
public. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  take  this  time  to 
reflect  on  the  100  years  of  progress 
made  by  tobacco  workers  and  bakery 
workers,  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  officers  and 
members  on  the  occasion  of  their 
union's  100th  birthday,  and  to  wish 
them  well  in  their  second  century  of 
service  to  workers,  their  industry, 
their  States,  and  their  Nation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BC&T  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ,FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
extreme  pleasure  that  I  salute  the 


ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 


of  the  pending  business.  8. 1928,  which 

the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  1923)  to  provide  for  additional 

bankruptcy  judget. 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration 

of  the  biU. 

Pending: 

(1)  Thurmond  (for  Denton  and  Simon) 
Amendment  No.  1837.  to  prevent  discharge 
of  adminlatratively  ordered  support  obliga- 
tions. 

(2)  QrasBley  Amendment  No.  1838  (to 
Amendment  No.  1837),  of  a  perfecting 
nature,  relating  to  family  farm  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  offered  yesterday. 
It  has  been  amended  by  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  that  is  the  pending 
business. 

So  we  are  ready  to  go  forward  if 
there  is  no  opposition  to  that  now. 
Senator  Orassley  may  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  further  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore  is  correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  start  by  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  Senator  Grassley.  for 
offering  this  commonsense  proposal  to 
deal  with  a  problem  which  is  reaching 
epidemic  proportions  In  rural  America. 
His  amendment  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  discussions  on  how  best  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farm  feunllies  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  forced 
to  seek  help  from  bankruptcy  laws  to 
reorganize  their  debt.  Without  a 
doubt.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  much 
more  reasonable  proposal  than  others 
that  I  have  seen.  There  were,  however, 
some  legitimate  concerns  on  the  part 
of  some  Kentucky  farmers  who  are 
not  in  a  bankruptcy  position,  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  shoulder  the 
burdens  of  these  bankruptcies.  A  par- 
ticular concem  of  mine  was  the  impact 
on  the  borrowers  of  the  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  System. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  infrastructure  which  serves  the 
family  farmer.  Any  bankruptcy  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that  FCS  borrowers  who  are 
current  in  their  payments  will  carry 
the  burden  for  FCS  borrowers  who  file 
a  chapter  12  bankruptcy.  My  Intent  is 
to  see  that  only  family  farmers  can 
take  advantage  of  this  provision.  One 
of  the  biggest  criticisms  that  I  hear 
from  Kentucky  farmers  Is  that  non- 
farmers  who  are  only  in  farming  to 
offset  income  from  some  other  source 
are  distorting  agriculture.  My  proposal 
would  provide  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  family  farm  that  I  be- 
lieve is  consistent  with  the  overall 
intent  of  this  legislation.  I  thank  my 


friend  from  Iowa,  Senator  Giamlst. 
with  whom  I've  worked  closely  on  this 
issue,  for  accepting  this  compromise. 

The  important  change  that  I  pro- 
pose Involves  the  very  definition  of 
"family  farmer"  in  section  1201  of  the 
original  Orassley  bill.  In  the  original 
bill,  a  doctor  or  lawyer  who  is  uslnt 
farm  losses  to  protect  off -farm  Income 
could  have  debts  up  to  $1.6  million, 
with  80  percent  of  the  debt  arlslnf 
from  the  farm,  and  still  be  eligible  to 
file  for  bankruptcy  under  chapter  12. 
Clearly,  anyone  who  can  service  a  $1.5 
million  debt  doesn't  meet  my  defini- 
tion of  family  farmer. 

The  language  that  I  propose  to  add 
to  Senator  Orasslit's  bill  would  es- 
tablish more  reasonable  guidelines  to 
insure  that  the  use  of  chapter  13 
bankruptcy  is  restricted  for  family 
farms  and  corporations,  not  for  corpo- 
rations involved  in  farming  Just  for 
the  tax  shelter  that  farming  has  pro- 
vided in  the  past.  There  would  be  a  re- 
quirement added  to  the  definition  of 
"family  farmer"  that  requires  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  definition,  that  a 
farmer  must  receive  at  least  60  percent 
of  his  gross  income  from  farming.  In 
addition,  a  corporation  who  seeks  to 
file  under  chapter  12  must  have  60 
percent  of  its  stock  or  equity  owned  by 
a  person  who  is  actually  farming. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
proposal  is  a  very  fair  compromise.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  work- 
ing with  me  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  some  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  lending  community,  *» 
peclally  with  regard  to  those  farm  re- 
organizations that  are  simply  doomed 
to  fall  due  to  absolutely  dire  financial 
straits. 

There  are  some  situations  where  all 
hope  Is  gone,  and  the  bankruptcy  code 
can't— and  maybe  shouldn't— save  It. 
The  question  is:  "How  will  the  court 
know  what  situations  are  really  hope- 
less?" 

I  have  made  some  very  recent 
changes  to  the  bill  that  would  aid  the 
court  in  this  regard.  This  is  a  change 
supported  by  the  lending  community 
and  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  way  to 
approach  this  issue. 

Section  1204  of  the  amendment  re- 
quires a  farm  debtor  to  file  periodic, 
Interim  reports  during  the  240-day  ex- 
clusive filing  period.  These  reports  will 
provide  a  snapshot  of  the  farm  debt- 
or's intention  with  respect  to  his  farm- 
ing operations.  The  reports  would  de- 
scribe the  scope  of  farm  operations 
and  state,  for  example,  what  property 
the  farm  debtor  plans  to  sell  and  when 
he  plans  to  sell  it. 

The  material  failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision  shall  constitute  cause  to 
remove  the  debtor  in  possession  under 
sections  120R  and  1209,  or  to  dismiss 
the  case  under  section  1210. 
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The  report  wUl.  of  course,  not  be  as 
detailed  as  a  plan  of  reorganization, 
but  it  will  be  a  helpful  snapshot  to  all 
the  parties— including  the  debtor  him- 
self—and the  court  of  the  chances  of 
success. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  will 
ferret  out  of  our  sometimes  overbur- 
dened courts  system,  those  cases  that 
clearly  can't  malce  it.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  this  without  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  the  debtor. 

AlfKHDMEirT  MO.  1S3S,  AS  MODinKD 

Bi4r.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows,  and  send  it  to  the 

desk. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

pending  amendment  is  modified. 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 

follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 

add  the  following: 
Skc.  3.  (a)  Title  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 

is  amended  by  inserting  between  chapters 

11  and  13  the  following  new  chapter 
"CHAPTER  12— FAMILY  FARMER 
REORGANIZATION 

"Sec. 

"1201.  Definitions. 

"1202.  Application  of  certain  sections  of  this 
title. 

"1203.  Trustee. 

"1204.  Righte  and  powers  of  debtor. 

"1205.  Authorization  to  operate  farming  and 
other  businesses. 

"1206.  Creditors  committee. 

"1207.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee. 

"1208.  Right  to  be  heard. 

"1209.  Removal  of  debtor  as  debtor  in  pos- 
session. 

"1210.  Conversion  or  dismissaL 

"1211.  Who  may  fUe  a  plan. 

"1212.  Contents  of  plan  proposed  by  debtor. 

"1213.  Plan  by  party  other  than  debtor,  im- 
pairment of  claims:  postpeti- 
tion  disclosure  and  solicitation: 
acceptance. 

"1314.  Modification  of  plan. 

"1215.  Confirmation  hearing. 

"1316.  Confirmation  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
the  debtor. 

"1317.  Confirmation  of  a  plan  by  a  party 
other  than  the  debtor. 

"1318.  Limitations  on  confirmation. 

"1319.  Effect  of  confirmation. 

"1230.  Implementation  of  plan;  distribution: 
exemption  from  securities 
laws. 

"1321.  Aircraft  equipment  and  vessels. 

"1222.  Adequate  protection. 

"1223.  Sales  free  of  interests. 

"1224.  Claims  and  interests. 

"1225.  Emergency  care  of  stock. 

"i  1201.  DETIMmOIIS 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter  a  "family 
farmer"  means — 

(DA  person  engaged  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  whose  aggregate  debts 
do  not  exceed  $1,500,000  if  not  less  than 
80%  of  the  aggregate  noncontingent,  liqui- 
dated amount  of  those  debts,  at  the  time 
the  case  commences,  arise  out  of  a  farming 
operation  owned  or  operated  by  such  person 
and  the  person  receives  from  such  farming 
operation  more  than  50%  of  such  person's 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  or 

(2)  A  corporation  in  which  more  than  50% 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  or  equity  is  held 
by  a  person  conducting  the  fanning  oper- 
ati(Hi.and 


(A)  more  than  80%  of  the  value  of  its 
assets  consists  of  assets  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products; 

(B)  its  aggregated  debts  do  not  exceed 
(1,500.000  if  not  less  than  80%  of  the  aggre- 
gate noncontingent,  liquidated  amount  of 
those  debts,  at  the  time  the  case  commences 
arise  out  of  the  fanning  operation  of  such 
legal  entity:  and 

(C)  if  such  corporation  issues  stock,  such 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded. 

(3)  "Debtor"  means  family  farmer,  and 

(4)  "Debtor  in  possession"  means  debtor 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise. 

"§1202.  Application  of  certain  MCtlona  of  thi* 
UUe 

"Provisions  of  sections  of  other  chapters 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  as 
provided  by  such  section, 
v  1203.  Trustee 

"(a)  If  the  court  has  appointed  an  individ- 
ual under  section  1302(d)  to  serve  as  stand- 
ing trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13,  and  If 
such  individual  qualifies  as  a  trustee  under 
section  322  of  this  title,  or  if  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  15, 
then  such  individual  shaU  serve  as  trustee  in 
any  case  filed  under  this  chapter.  Other- 
wise, the  court  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
serve  as  trustee  in  any  case. 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2),  704(3).  704(5),  704(6),  704(7), 
704(9),  1106(aK3),  and  1106(a)(4)  of  this 
tiUe; 

"(2)  appear  and  be  heard  at  any  hearing 
that  concerns— 

"(A)  the  value  of  property  subject  to  a 
lien; 

"(B)  confirmation  of  a  plan; 

"(C)  modification  of  the  plan  after  confir- 
mation; or 

"(D)  the  sale  of  p.operty  of  the  estate: 

"(3)  distribute  any  rental  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  section  1222(b)(3)  as  de- 
termined by  the  court: 

"(4)  advise,  other  than  on  legal  matters, 
and  assist  the  debtor  in  performance  under 
the  plan; 

"(5)  ensure  that  the  debtor  commences 
making  timely  payments  required  by  a  con- 
firmed plan;  and 

"(6)  if  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  In 
possession,  perform  the  duties  specified  in 
section  704(8)  and  section  1106(a). 

"(c)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  this 
chapter  commenced  in  a  particular  judicial 
district  so  warrants,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  individuals  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  for  such  district  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 13  or,  in  appropriate  cases,  appoint  a 
trustee  under  chapter  15. 

"(d)  The  compensation  for  individuals  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  limited  by  section  1302(e)  and 
the  percentage  fee  provided  in  section 
1302(eKlKB)  for  cases  under  this  chapter 
shall  not  exceed  three  percent  of  payments 
made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with 
respect  to  payments  made  after  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  made  under  the 
plan  exceeds  $450,000. 
"9  1204.  Rights  and  powers  of  debtor 

'(a)  Subject  to  any  limitations  on  a  trust- 
ee serving  in  a  case  under  the  chapter,  or  a 
case  under  chapter  11,  and  to  such  limita- 
tions or  conditions  as  the  court  prescribes,  a 
debtor  in  possession  shall  have  all  the 
rights,  other  than  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion under  section  330,  and  powers,  and 
shall  perform  all  the  functions  and  duties, 
except  the  duties  specified  in  paragraphs  (3) 


and  (4)  of  section  1106(a).  of  a  trustee  aerv- 
ing  in  a  case  under  chapter  11. 

"(b)  A  debtor  In  posaeasion  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  tnutee  specified  In  section 
704(8). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  337(a).  a 
person  is  not  disqualified  for  employment 
under  section  337  by  a  debtor  In  poweiilon 
solely  because  of  such  person's  employment 
by  or  representation  of  the  debtor  before 
the  commencement  of  the  case. 

"(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  a  petition  under  this  chapter, 
and  at  sixty-day  intervals  thereafter,  or 
within  such  time  as  the  court,  for  cause, 
may  allow,  the  debtor  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  a  report  which  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  Intention  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  of  the  estate,  projections 
of  income  and  expenses  for  the  debtor's 
farming  operation,  and,  in  general  terms,  a 
statement  of  the  debtor's  strategy  for  reor- 
ganization. 

"91205.   Authorisation  to  opetatc  farming  and 

other  busincMC* 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing  orders  otherwise,  the  debtor  in  pos- 
session may  operate  the  debtor's  farming 
and  other  businesses. 

"(b)  If  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  In 
possession,  the  trustee  may  operate  the 
debtor's  farming  and  other  businesses 
unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders 
otherwise. 

"9 120fi.  Creditor's  Committee 

"(a)  On  request  of  three  creditors  holding 
unseciu'ed  claims,  the  court  may  order  the 
appointment  of  a  conunittee  on  unsecured 
creditors,  except  that  if  a  United  States 
trustee  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  15,  such  United  States  trustee  shall 
appoint  the  committee  of  such  creditors. 

"(bKl)  A  committee  of  creditors  appointed 
tmder  subsection  (a)  shaU  ordinarily  consist 
of  the  persons  willing  to  serve  that  hold  the 
five  largest  unsecured  claims  against  the 
debtor. 

"(3)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest  and 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  may  change  the 
membership  or  size  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  if  the  membership 
of  the  committee  is  not  representative  of 
the  different  kinds  of  claims  or  interests 
represented. 

"9  1207.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee 

"(a)  At  the  scheduled  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  1306  at 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  are  present,  with  the  court's  m>- 
proval,  the  committee  may  select  and  au- 
thorize the  employment,  by  the  committee, 
of  an  attorney.  If  the  debtor's  financial 
records  have  not  been  adequately  main- 
tained, or  the  debtor's  financial  affairs  are 
deemed  by  the  court  to  be  unduly  complex, 
the  committee  may  select  and  authorize  the 
employment,  by  the  committee,  of  an  ac- 
countant. 

"(b)  An  attorney  or  an  accountant  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not. 
while  employed  by  the  committee,  represent 
any  other  entity  in  connection  with  the 
case. 

"(c)  A  committee  appointed  under  section 
1306  may— 

"(1)  consult  with  the  debtor  in  possession 
of  the  case; 

"(2)  investigate  the  acts,  conduct,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  financial  condition  of  the 
debtor,  the  operation  of  his  farming  and 


other  businesses,  the  means  required  to 
maintain  the  fanning  or  other  business,  and 
any  other  matter  relevant  to  the  case  or  to 
the  formulation  of  a  plan; 

"(3)  participate  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan,  advise  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  committee's  determinations  as 
to  any  plan  fonnulated.  and  collect  and  file 
with  the  court  acceptances  of  a  plan; 

"(4)  request  the  dismissal  of  the  case  if 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  feasible  plan 
being  accepted  or  if  the  debtor  fails  to 
comply  with  final  orders  of  the  court; 

"(5)  request  that  the  debtor  not  be  a 
debtor  in  possession;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  services  as  are  in 
the  interest  of  those  represented. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  imder  section 
1306,  the  debtor  and  the  trustee  shall  meet 
with  the  committee  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  is  necessary  and  proper. 

"9  1208.  Right  to  be  heard 

"(a)  A  party  in  Interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  raise 
and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  issue 
in  a  case  under  this  cliapter. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  director  or  similar 
chief  officer  of  the  agricultural  department 
or  agency  of  any  State  in  which  property  of 
the  debtor  is  located,  may  raise,  and  appear 
and  be  heard  on,  any  issue  in  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  but  may  not  appeal  from  any 
Judgment,  order,  or  decree  entered  In  the 
case. 

9  1209.  Removal  of  a  debtor  as  debtor  in  posses- 
sion 

"(a)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  heuing,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  debtor  shall  not  be  a  debtor 
in  possession— 

"(1)  for  cause,  including  fraud,  dishonesty, 
incompetence,  or  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor,  either  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case,  or 
similar  cause;  or 

"(2)  if  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  credi- 
tors for  the  debtor  to  be  a  debtor  In  posses- 
sion. 

"(b)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
reinstate  the  debtor  in  possession. 

"9  1210.  Convetsion  or  dlsmlmil 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  convert  a  case  under 
this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7  at 
any  time.  Any  waiver  of,  or  attempt  to 
waive,  such  right  to  convert  a  case  under 
this  subsection  is  unenforceable. 

"(b)  If  a  person,  in  good  faith,  files  a  peti- 
tion for  relief  under  this  chapter,  but  is  not 
a  family  farmer,  such  person  may  convert 
the  case  to  a  case  under  chapter  7,  11,  or  13 
if  such  person  may  be  a  debtor  under  the 
chapter  to  which  the  case  is  being  convert- 
ed. 

"(c)  If  a  person  files  a  petition  for  relief 
imder  this  chapter,  but  is  not  a  family 
farmer,  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court 
may  convert  the  case  to  a  case  under  chap- 
ter 7  imless  such  person  is  a  farmer  or  a  cor- 
poration which  is  not  a  moneyed  business  or 
conunercial  corporation,  or  may  dismiss  the 
case,  whichever  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
creditors. 

"(d)  The  court  may  not  convert  a  case 
imder  this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7 
of  this  title  if  the  debtor  is  a  family  fanner. 

"(e>  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 


dismiss  a  case  under  this  chapter,  for  cause, 
including— 

"(1)  continuing  loss  to  or  diminution  of 
the  estate  and  absence  of  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  rehabllitaUon: 

"(2)  inability  to  effectuate  a  plan; 

"(8)  Unreasonable  delay  by  the  debtor 
that  Is  prejudicial  to  creditors; 

"(4)  failure  to  propose  a  plan  within  any 
time  fixed  by  the  cotirt; 

"(5)  denial  of  confirmation  of  every  pro- 
posed plan  and  denial  of  a  request  made  for 
additional  time  for  filing  another  plan  or  a 
modification  of  a  plan; 

"(6)  revocation  of  an  order  of  confirma- 
tion under  section  1144  of  this  title,  and 
denial  of  confirmation  of  another  plan  or  a 
modified  plan  under  section  1316  or  1317  of 
this  tlUe; 

"(7)  Inability  to  effectuate  substantial 
consimunation  of  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(8)  material  default  by  the  debtor  with 
respect  to  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(9)  termination  of  a  plan  by  reason  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  condition  specified  In  the 
plan  other  than  completion  of  payments 
under  the  plan;  or 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fee  and  charges 
required  under  chapter  133  of  title  38. 
"9 1211.  Who  may  file  a  plan 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  file  a  plan  with  a  pe- 
tition conunenclng  a  case,  or  at  any  time 
theresLfter. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  only  the  debtor  may  file  a  plan 
until  after  240  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order  for  relief  under  this  chapter.  The 
court  may  not  extend  this  time  period 
imless  substantially  Justified. 

"(c)  Any  party  in  interest,  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  Indenture  trustee,  may  file 
a  plan  only  If — 

"(1)  the  debtor  la  not  a  debtor  In  posses- 
sion; 

"(2)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  before 
240  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  for 
relief  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that 
has  been  confirmed  before  300  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this 
chapter. 

"(d)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest 
made  within  the  respective  period  specified 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  and  after  notice 
and  a  hearing,  the  court  may,  for  cause, 
reduce  or  increase  the  340-day  period  or  the 
300-day  period  referred  to  in  this  section. 
"9 1212.  ContcnU  of  plan  propoMd  by  debtor 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  otherwise  appli- 
cable provision  of  nonbankruptcy  law.  a 
plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  shall— 

"(1)  designate,  as  provided  in  section  1133, 
classes  of  claims,  other  than  claims  of  a 
kind  specified  in  section  507(a)(1)  or 
507(aK7)  and  classes  of  interests; 

"(2)  provide  the  same  treatment  for  each 
claim  or  interest  of  a  particular  class,  unleu 
the  holder  of  a  particular  claim  or  interest 
agrees  to  a  less  favorable  treatment  of  such 
particular  claim  or  Interest; 

"(3)  provide  adequate  means  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  such  as— 

"(A)  retention  by  the  debtor  of  aU  or  any 
part  of  the  property  of  the  estate; 

"(B)  transfer  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
property  of  the  estate  to  one  or  more  enti- 
ties, whether  organized  before  or  after  the 
confirmation  of  such  plan; 

"(C)  merge  or  consolidation  of  the  debtor 
with  one  or  more  persons; 

"(D)  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  esUte.  either  subject  to  or  free  of  any 


lien,  or  the  distribution  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  property  of  the  estate  among  those 
having  an  Interest  In  such  property; 

"(B)  satisfaction  or  modification  of  any 
lien; 

"(7)  eanceUattcm  or  modification  of  any 
Indenture  or  similar  Instrument: 
"(O)  curing  or  waivint  of  any  default; 
"(H)  extension  of  a  maturity  date  or  a 
change  In  Interest  rate  or  other  term  of  out- 
standing securities; 
"(I)  amendment  of  the  debtor's  charter,  or 
"(J)  issuance  of  securities  of  the  debtor,  or 
of  any  entity  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  for  cash,  for 
property,  for  exIsUng  seeuriUes.  or  in  ex- 
change for  claims  or  Interests,  or  for  any 
other  appropriate  purpose;  and 

"(4)  contain  only  provisions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  public 
policy  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  any  officer,  director,  or  trustee 
tmder  the  plan  and  any  successor  to  such  of- 
ficer, director,  or  trustee. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  may— 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  risises  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  In  section  1133  but 
may  not  discriminate  unfairly  against  any 
class  so  designated,  however,  such  plan  may 
treat  claims  for  a  consumer  debt  of  the 
debtor  If  an  Individual  is  liable  on  such  con- 
sumer debt  with  the  debtor  differently  than 
other  unsecured  claims; 

"(3)  modify  the  rights  of  holders  of  se- 
cured claims,  or  of  holders  of  unsecured 
claims,  or  leave  unaffected  the  rights  of 
holders  of  any  class  of  claims; 

"(S)  provide  for  the  curing  or  waiving  of 
any  default; 

"(4)  provide  for  payments  on  any  unse- 
cured claim  to  be  made  concurrently  with 
payments  on  any  secured  claim  or  any  other 
unsecured  claim; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  curing  of  any  default 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  maintenanow 
of  payments; 

"(6)  subject  to  section  865.  provide  for  the 
assumption,  rejection,  or  assignment  of  any 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor  not  previously  rejected  under  such 
section; 

"(7)  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  a  claim  against  the  debtor  from  property 
of  the  estate  or  property  of  the  debtor 

"(8)  provide  for  the  sale  of  all  or  substan- 
tially aU  of  the  property  of  the  estate,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
among  holders  of  claims  or  interests; 

"(9)  provide  for  the  vesting  of  property  of 
the  estate,  on  confirmation  of  the  plan  or  at 
a  later  time,  in  the  debtor  or  in  any  other 
entity;  and 

"(10)  Include  any  other  appropriate  provi- 
sion not  Inconsistent  with  this  title 
•^  121S.  Plan  by  a  party  other  Uian  the  dsMen 

ImpalTMMt  of  claims  postpstHloa  dIscloMif* 

and  soUcUatkm;  acceptance 

"(a)  SecUona  1133  and  1135  apply,  as  the 
court  for  cause  may  require,  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  In  Interest,  Including  the 
debtor. 

"(b)  Section  1126  applies  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  In  Interest  other  than  the 
debtor,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
chi«ter,  the  phrase  'that  have  accepted  or 
rejected  such  plan'  in  subsection  (c)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  not 
apply  to  this  chapter. 
-•  1214.  ModlflcaUon  of  Plan 

"(a)  The  proponent  of  a  plan  may  modify 
such  plan  at  any  time  before  confirmation. 
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but  may  not  modify  such  plan  ao  that  such 
plan  as  modified  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of — 

"(1)  section  1313  if  the  proponent  is  the 
debtor,  or 

"(3)  sections  1133  and  1133  If  the  propo- 
nent is  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor. 

After  the  proponent  of  a  plan  files  a  modifi- 
cation of  such  plan  with  the  court,  the  plan 
as  modified  becomed  the  plan. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  confirmation  but 
before  the  completion  of  payments  under  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  debtor,  the  plan  may 
be  modified  by  the  debtor  to— 

"(1)  increase  or  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments on  claims  of  a  particular  class  provid- 
ed for  by  the  plan; 

"(3)  extend  or  reduce  the  time  for  such 
payments:  or 

"(3)  alter  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
to  a  creditor  whose  claim  is  provided  for  by 
the  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  any  payment  of  such  claim  other 
than  under  the  plan. 

Modifications  under  this  subsection  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  1216  and 
the  plan  as  modified  becomes  the  plan 
unless,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  such 
modification  is  disapproved. 

"(c)  The  proponent  of  a  plan,  other  than 
the  debtor,  may  modify  such  plan  at  any 
time  after  confirmation  of  such  plan  and 
before  substantial  consummation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(2),  of  such  plan,  but 
may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that,  as  modi- 
fied, such  plan  falls  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1122  and  1123.  Such  plan 
as  modified  under  this  subsection  becomes 
the  plan  only  if  circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  modified  plan,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
1139(a).  Any  holder  of  a  claim  or  interest 
that  has  accepted  or  rejected  a  plan  is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the 
case  nuiy  be,  a  plan  as  modified,  unless, 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court,  such 
holder  changes  such  holder's  previous  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

"(d)   The   proponent   of   a   modification 
under  subsection  <c)  shall  comply  with  sec- 
tion 1125  with  respect  to  the  plan  as  modi- 
fied, for  any  material  modification. 
"•  121S.  CoollrantiMi  hcariiw 

"After  notice,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  plan.  A  party  in 
interest  may  object  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 

"•  121(l  Coaflmiatioa  «>f  a  plan  prapoMd  by  the 
dcWor 

"(a)  The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  debtor  if — 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  with  the  other  applica- 
ble provisions  of  this  UUe; 

"(3)  any  fee.  charge,  or  amount  required 
under  chapter  133  of  tiUe  28,  or  by  the  plan, 
to  be  paid  before  confirmation,  has  been 
paid: 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  proposed  in  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by 
law; 

"(4)  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  debtor,  or  by  a  person  issuing  securities 
or  acquiring  property  under  the  plan,  for 
services  or  for  costs  and  expemes  in  or  in 
connection  with  the  case,  or  in  connection 
with  the  plan  and  incident  to  the  case,  has 
been  approved  by,  or  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  court  as  reasonable: 

"(5XAK1)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the 
Identity  and  affiliations  of  any  Individual 


proposed  to  serve,  after  confirmation  of  the 
plan,  as  a  director,  officer,  or  voting  trustee 
of  the  debtor,  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  par- 
ticipating in  a  Joint  plan  with  the  debtor,  or 
a  successor  to  the  debtor  under  the  plan: 
and 

"(ii)  the  appointment  to,  or  continuance 
in,  such  office  of  such  individual,  is  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  seciuity  holders  and  with  public 
policy:  and 

"(B)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the  identity 
of  any  Insider  who  will  be  employed  or  re- 
tained by  the  reorganized  debtor,  and  the 
nature  of  any  compensation  for  such  insid- 
er. 

"(6)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides— 

"(A)  for  the  full  payment,  in  deferred 
cash  payments,  of  all  claims  entitled  to  pri- 
ority under  section  507,  except  section 
507(aK7):  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind  spec- 
ified in  section  507(a)(7),  the  holder  of  such 
claim  will  receive,  on  account  of  such  claim, 
deferred  cash  payments,  over  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  years  after  the  date  of  assess- 
ment of  such  claim,  of  a  value,  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  plan,  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim: 

"(7)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan,  on  account  of  each  allowed  unse- 
cured claim,  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
that  would  Xx  paid  on  such  claim  if  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  were  liquidated  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  on  such  date: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  each  allowed  secured 
claim  provided  for  by  the  plan— 

"(A)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accepted 
the  plan: 

'(BKi)  the  plan  provides  that  the  holder 
of  such  claim  retain  the  lien  securing  such 
claim:  and 

"(11)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  on  account  of  such  claim,  is  not 
less  than  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim: 
or 

"(C)  the  debtor  surrenders  the  property 
securing  such  claim  to  such  holder: 

"(9)  with  respect  to  the  holder  of  an  inter- 
est provided  for  by  the  plan,  the  value,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  of  property  to 
be  distributed  under  the  plan  on  account  of 
such  interest  is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  on  ac- 
count of  such  interest  if  the  esUte  of  the 
debtor  were  liquidated  under  chapter  7  on 
such  date;  or 

"(B)  any  fixed  price  at  which  the  debtor, 
under  the  terms  of  any  security  represent- 
ing such  interest,  may  redeem  such  security 
from  such  holder; 

"(10)  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  make  all 
payments  imder  the  plan,  comply  with  the 
plan,  and  the  plan  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1335(b)  without  reference  to 
time  period;  and 

"(11)  confirmation  of  the  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  liquidation,  or  the 
need  for  further  financial  reorganization,  of 
the  debtor  or  any  successor  to  the  debtor 
under  the  plan,  unless  such  liquidation  or 
reorganization  is  proposed  in  the  plan. 

"(b)  After  confirmation  of  a  plan,  the 
court  may  order  any  entity  from  whom  the 
debtor  receives  income  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  such  income  to  the  trustee. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  in  the  order  confirming  the  plan, 
the  trustee  shall  make  payments  to  credi- 
tors under  the  plan. 


"1 1217.  ConflnutkNi  of  a  plan  by  a  party  otlwr 
Uiaa  the  dchtor 

"The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  propoaed 
by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the  debtor 
if  the  plan  and  the  proponent  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1129(a). 

"B  1218.  Limitatioiu  on  conflnnatioB 

"(a)  The  court  may  confirm  only  one  plan, 
unless  the  order  of  confirmation  in  the  case 
has  been  revoked  under  section  1144.  If  the 
requirements  of  sections  1216  and  1217  are 
met  with  respect  to  more  than  one  plan,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  preferences  of  the 
debtor,  creditors,  and  equity  security  hold- 
ers in  determining  which  plan  to  confirm. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest that  is  a  governmental  unit,  the  court 
may  not  confirm  a  plan  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  the  avoidance  of  taxes  or 
the  avoidance  of  the  application  of  section  5 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77e). 
In  any  hearing  under  this  subsection,  the 
governmental  unit  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  avoidance. 

"§  1219.  Effect  of  connrmaUon 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dK2)  and  (d)(3),  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
firmed plan  bind  the  debtor,  and  entity  issu- 
ing securities  under  the  plan,  any  entity  ac- 
quiring property  under  the  plan,  and  any 
creditor,  equity  security  holder,  or  general 
partner  in  the  debtor,  whether  or  not  the 
claim  or  Interest  of  such  creditor,  equity  se- 
curity holder,  or  general  partner  is  impaired 
or  provided  for  under  the  plan  and  whether 
or  not  such  creditor,  equity  security  holder, 
or  general  partner  has  objected  to,  has  ac- 
cepted, or  has  rejected  the  plan. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  the  order  confirming  the  plan,  the 
confirmation  of  a  plan  vests  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  in  the  debtor. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  plan  or  In  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  after  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  is 
free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  interests  of 
creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and  of 
general  partners  in  the  debtor. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  in  the  plan,  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plan,  the  confirmation  of  a 
plan— 

"(A)  discharges  the  debtor  from  any  debt 
that  arose  before  the  date  of  such  confirma- 
tion, and  any  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  sec- 
tion S03(g),  S03(h).  or  503(1)  whether  or 
not— 

"(i)  a  proof  of  claim  based  on  such  debt  is 
filed  or  deemed  filed  under  section  501; 

"(il)  such  claim  is  allowed  under  section 
503; 

"(ill)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accept- 
ed the  plan:  and 

"(B)  terminates  all  rights  and  Interests  of 
.equity  security  holders  and  general  partners 
provided  for  by  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  an  individual  debtor  from  any 
debt  excepted  from  discharge  under  section 
533. 

"(3)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  a  debtor  If — 

"(A)  the  plan  provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  property  of 
the  estate; 

"(B)  the  debtor  does  not  engage  in  busi- 
ness after  consiunmation  of  the  plan;  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  would  be  denied  a  dis- 
charge under  section  737(a)  of  this  title  if 


the  caae  were  a  caae  under  chapter  7  of  this 
UUe. 

"(4)  The  court  may  approve  a  written 
waiver  of  discharge  executed  by  the  debtor 
after  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chapter. 
1 1220.  ImptementaUon  of  plan;  dtetrlbatlon:  «• 
cmption  from  Mcnritict  laws 
"Sections  1141,  1143,  1144.  and  1145  shaU 
apply  to  plans  confirmed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1316  ans  1317  of  this  UUe. 
"1 1221.  Aircraft  equipment  and  tcmcI* 

"Section  1110  shall  apply  to  cases  under 
this  chapter. 
"S  1222.  Adequate  protection 

"(a)  Section  361  does  not  apply  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  a  case  under  this  chapter,  when 
adequate  protection  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363,  or  364.  such  adequate  protec- 
tion may  be  provided  by— 

"(1)  requiring  the  trustee  to  make  a  cash 
payment  or  periodic  cash  payments,  to  the 
extent  that  the  stay  under  section  362,  use, 
sale,  or  lease  under  section  363,  or  any  grant 
of  a  lien  under  section  364  results  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  securing  a 
claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  interest  in 
property; 

"(2)  providing  an  additional  or  replace- 
ment lien  to  the  extent  that  such  stay,  use, 
sale,  lease,  or  grant  results  in  a  decrease  In 
the  value  of  property  securing  a  claim  or  of 
an  entity's  ownership  interest  in  property; 

"(3)  paying  to  the  trustee  for  the  use  of 
farmland  the  reasonable  rent  customary  in 
the  community  where  the  property  is  locat- 
ed, based  upon  the  rental  value,  net  income, 
and  earning  capacity  of  the  property;  or 

"(4)  granting  such  other  relief  as  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  value  of  property  secur- 
ing a  claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  inter- 
est in  property. 
"8  1223.  Sale*  free  of  IntercaU 

"In  addition  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  363(f),  the  trustee  in  a  case 
under  this  chapter  may  sell  property  under 
section  363  (b)  and  (c)  free  and  clear  of  any 
Interest  in  such  property  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  if  the  property  is  farmland 
or  farm  equipment. 
">  1224.  aaima  and  inUrcsU 

"(a)  A  proof  of  claim  or  interest  is  deemed 
filed  under  section  501  for  any  claim  or  in- 
terest that  appears  in  the  schedules  filed  in 
a  case  under  this  chapter  except  a  claim  or 
interest  that  is  scheduled  as  disputed,  con- 
tingent, or  unliquidated. 

"(b)  For  piuposes  of  voting  and  distribu- 
tion in  a  case  under  this  chapter,  a  claim,  se- 
cured by  a  lien  on  property  of  the  estate 
shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
503  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of  such  claim 
had  recourse  against  the  debtor  on  account 
of  such  claim,  whether  or  not  such  holder 
has  such  recourse. 
"•  1225.  Bawtgcncy  care  of  stock 

"The  court  may  authorize  the  obtaining 
of  credit  pursuant  to  section  364  for  the 
case,  including  feeding  of  stock  owned  by.  or 
in  the  possession  of,  a  debtor  without  notice 
or  a  hearing  where  the  court  finds  that 
credit  is  needed  to  obtain  funds  to  care  for 
stock,  an  emergency  exists  and  that  Immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  injury,  loss,  or  damage, 
will  result  If  authorization  to  obtain  credit 
for  the  care  of  stock  is  delayed,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  estate  to 
obtain  credit  and  care  for  the  tUxk..  Notice 
shall  be  Immediately  given,  by  mall,  to  all 
creditors  of  entry  of  the  order  authorizing 
credit  under  this  subsection  and  a  copy  of 


the  order  entered  by  the  court  hereunder 
shall  be  attached  to  the  notice.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
between  the  items  relating  to  chapter  11 
and  chapter  13  the  following  new  Item: 
"13.  Family  Farmer  Reorganization ..  1201". 

Sic.  3.  Section  103  of  tiUe  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  "13," 
after  "11,": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Chapter  13  of  this  UUe  implies  only  In 
a  caae  under  such  chapter.". 

Sk.  4.  Section  1930(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
tween paragraph  (4)  and  the  matter  that 
follows  such  paragraph,  the  followlnr 

"(5)  For  a  case  commenced  under  chapter 
13  of  titie  11.  $300. ". 

Sec.  5.  TlUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  sections  337(c)  and  347(b),  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  11"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  11  or  13"; 

(3)  in  sections  339(b)(lKB)  and  368(1).  by 
striking  out  "or  13"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  13  or  18": 

(3)  In  sections  363(c)(2)(C),  365(dK3>. 
36S(g)(l).  365(gK2),  and  502(g),  by  Inserting 
"13,"  after  "11,"  each  place  it  appears; 

(4)  in  section  326(b),  by  inserting  "chapter 
13  or"  before  "chapter  13"; 

(5)  in  section  338(a),  by  Inserting  "or  sec- 
tion 1206"  after  "section  1103 "; 

(6)  in  sections  328(a).  338(c).  330(a).  and 
331,  by  striking  out  "or  1103"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1103, 
or  1307": 

(7)  In  section  328(c),  by  striking  out  "or 
1107(b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1107(b),  or  1304(c)": 

(8)  in  section  337(b).  by  striking  out  ""or 
1108"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1108.  or 
1306": 

(9)  In  sections  363(cKl)  and  864(a),  by  In- 
serting "1305,"  after  "1108."  each  place  It 
appears; 

(10)  In  sections  348(b).  348(c).  and  348(e), 
by  Inserting  "1210,"  after  "1112."  each  place 
It  appears: 

(11)  In  section  348(d)  and  paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  366(g)(2).  by  Inserting  "". 
1310."  after  "1112"  each  place  it  appears: 

(12)  In  section  347(b),  by  striking  out  "or 
1173"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1178. 
1316,  or  1317"; 

(13)  in  sections  633(a),  534(a)(1),  634(cKl), 
and  534(d).  by  inserting  "1319,"  after 
'"1141,"  each  place  it  appears; 

(14)  in  sections  333(a)  and  646(aKl).  by  In- 
serting "1303, "  before  "or  1303"  each  place 
It  appears; 

(16)  In  section  326(b)  by  Inserting  ""section 
1203(a)  or"  before  "section  1302(a)"; 

(16)  In  section  348(b),  by  Inserting 
"1211(b),  1211(c),  1219(dX4).  1221,"  after 
""1146(b),"; 

(17)  in  section  706(a),  by  striking  out  '"or 
13"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  12.  or 
13"; 

(18)  In  section  1112(a),  by  Inserting  "or 
chapter  12"  after  '"7";  and 

(19)  In  section  1307(a).  by  Inserting  "or 
chapter  12"  after  "7". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  This  Act  U  an  emergency  meas- 
ure and  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
commenced  under  UUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  before  5  years  after  such  date. 

(b)  This  Act  and  the  amendmenU  made  by 
this  Act  BhaU  be  repealed  on  the  date  6 


years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tblt 
Act. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  Preildent,  I 
believe  that  all  the  dlKunlon  that  If 
necessary  about  my  amendment  has 
been  taken  care  of  yesterday.  I  have 
no  further  comments  to  make.  I  see 
other  Senators  desiring  to  speak. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ORA88LEY.  Tea.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  other  modifica- 
tions that  the  Senator  has— are  those 
the  three  amendments  that  we  have 
previously  discussed?  Some  Senators 
requested  the  amendment  be  modified 
to  include  those. 

Mr.  ORASSUET;  TEe  Senator  mm 
Alabama  Is  correct. 

I  have  no  further  discussion  on  my 
part,  Mr,  President. 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
1985  the  Judicial  Conference  under- 
took a  stu(ly  of  the  bankruptcy  courts. 
They  studied  the  backlog  in  the  courts 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  pattern  of 
change  in  all  of  the  Jurisdictions.  They 
assessed  the  total  number  of  petitions 
filed  per  judge  and  it  calculated  the 
total  number  of  chapter  11  petitions 
filed  per  judge.  In  the  case  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  few  other  jurisdictions 
where  the  workload  Is  high,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  actually  looked  first 
hand  at  the  kind  of  cases  being  heard. 
Based  on  that  survey,  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  that  48  new 
bankruptcy  judges  be  appointed.  Their 
recommendation  included  a  proposal 
to  create  two  new  judgeships  in  the 
New  Jersey  district. 

In  reviewing  the  request  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  recommended  that  only  84 
new  bankruptcy  judges  be  created. 
While  I  believe  that  our  judicial 
system  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government  that  cannot  be  compro- 
mised, I  recognize  the  constraints  all 
committees  are  under  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficits.  My  particular  concern 
is  that  the  committee  undertook  to 
distribute  those  34  new  positions 
solely  based  on  the  number  of  adver- 
sary proceedings  terminated  with 
court  action  per  judge,  the  number  of 
such  proceedings  terminated  without 
court  action  per  judge,  and  the 
number  of  modified  total  filings  per 
judge.  They  did  not  assess  the  com- 
plexity of  the  cases,  the  number  of 
motions  filed  per  case,  the  number  of 
different  Utigants  per  case,  the  siae  of 
the  esUtes.  and  then  give  weight  to 
those  differences.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence took  into  account  those  factors 
when  It  made  its  initial  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  unwise 
to  second-guess  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. They  had  good  reason  to  decide 
that  New  Jersey  needed  two  new  bank- 
ruptcy judges.  Our  courts  have  had  to 
handle  many  complicated  chemical 
companies  that  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
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ness  as  a  result  of  toxic  waste  prob- 
lems. These  proceedings  have  involved 
complicated  liability  issues  and  envi- 
ronmental problems.  Our  courts  have 
also  faced  a  number  of  trucking  com- 
pany reorganizations,  hospital  clo- 
sures, and  other  extremely  large  and 
complicated  cases.  The  results  are  evi- 
dent in  the  rise  of  motions  which  have 
increased  1.000  percent  over  the  last  5 
years  alone.  Our  courts  have  set  aside 
2  days  each  week  Just  to  hear  motions. 
The  number  of  proceedings  filed  has 
grown  500  percent  in  6  years  and  in 
the  same  period  the  time  taken  to 
hear  these  matters  has  increased  300 
percent. 

In  short,  New  Jersey  needs  and  de- 
serves the  two  bankruptcy  court  posi- 
tions which  the  Judicial  Conference 
requested.  Senator  Lauterberg  and  I 
have  requested  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommendations  pertaining 
to  our  State  be  recognized  and  adopt- 
ed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  this  re- 
quest and  is  prepared  to  accept  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  recommendations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  am  sympathetic 
to  the  concerns  of  family  farmers,  and 
I  favor  taking  all  reasonable  steps  to 
assist  those  who  find  themselves  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment will  have  the  intended  effects. 

The  amendment  wiU,  in  fact,  limit 
credit  availability  for  farmers.  The 
major  agricultural  lenders  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  wiU  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  farmers,  since  lenders  will 
be  much  more  wary  of  lending  to  any 
farmer  who  is  perceived  to  be  in  any 
sort  of  financial  difficulty.  The  provi- 
sion injects  uncertainly  into  the  deci- 
sion to  lend,  since  it  makes  repayment 
of  any  such  loan  more  unlikely. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  forget 
that  many  agricultural  lenders  are 
under  stress.  To  impose  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  ability  of  these  lend- 
ers to  manage  their  businesses  certain- 
ly does  not  serve  the  agricultural  com- 
munity well. 

Mr.  President  I  have  other  objec- 
tions to  specific  provisions  in  this 
amendment,  but  my  principle  concern 
is  that  the  amendment  may  well  inhib- 
it the  extension  of  credit  to  the  very 
farmers  who  need  it  most.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  increasing  economic  problems  that 
have  confronted  family  farmers.  In  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina,  net 
farm  income  averaged  about  three 
times  greater  during  the  last  4  years  of 
the  1970's  than  in  the  first  4  years  of 
the    1980'8.    These    figures    are    not 
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unique  to  South  Carolina.  They  are 
representative  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  United  States.  Small 
farmers  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  remain  solvent.  The  reasons 
are  complex,  and  Senators  Grassley 
and  East  are  to  be  commended  for 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  study  the  issues. 
Those  hearings  gave  us  much  needed 
insight  into  the  dire  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  farmers.  Careful 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
legislative  effort.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  the  farming  community, 
experts  in  bankruptcy  and  financial 
institutions.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
amendment  seeks  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  family  farmers  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  solvency  of  the  affected 
financial  institutions.  Our  farmers 
need  this  reform.  We  can't  let  them 
down. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  family 
farmers  are  facing  the  most  difficult 
era  of  economic  dislocation  since  the 
Depression.  Thousands  of  families 
have  been  forced  to  leave  farming  and 
they  may  soon  be  joined  by  tens  of 
thousands  more  whose  Income  cannot 
cover  their  costs  of  operation.  Our 
farmers  have  looked  to  the  protection 
of  bankruptcy  laws  only  as  a  last 
resort  but,  unfortunately,  as  an  in- 
creasingly important  one  if  they  are  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  make  a  living 
through  farming. 

In  the  northern  district  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  for  example,  thf  re  was  not  a 
single  farm  bankruptcy  in  1975.  In 
1980,  there  were  seven.  In  1984,  there 
were  258  farm  bankruptcies  and  in 
1985.  there  were  435. 1  think  those  fig- 
ures illustrate  Just  how  serious  the 
problem  is. 

Poor  farmers  in  my  State  are  strug- 
gling to  protect  their  equity  in  foreclo- 
sure proceedings  or  in  negotiated  re- 
financings. But  current  banluiiptcy 
law  makes  that  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  problem, 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1342.  as 
a  companion  to  the  farm  bankruptcy 
bill  which  passed  the  House  on  June 
24.  This  bill  would  allow  a  great  many 
more  farmers  to  file  under  the  simpler 
and  less  expensive  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 13.  It  would  significantly  stream- 
line the  process,  allowing  farmers  to 
get  into  the  process  quickly,  reorga- 
nize and  get  out.  It  offers  a  much 
more  flexible  system  than  is  now  avail- 
able to  farmers  under  current  law. 

While  I  prefer  the  approach  con- 
tained in  S.  1342.  I  do  think  that  the 
Grassley  amendment  is  superior  to  ex- 
isting law  and  I  thus  support  it.  The 
amendment  recognizes  that  adjust- 
ments to  the  bankruptcy  code  are 
needed  to  address  the  Inequities  now 
faced  by  hard-pressed  farm  debtors. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns about  the  Grassley  amendment, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  the  5-year 


sunset.  While  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  in  5  years  time  the  farm  situation 
will  have  eased.  I  think  this  sunset 
provision  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  predicted  that  almost  50 
percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United 
States  will  fail  in  the  next  decade.  We 
should  wait  until  the  farm  crisis  has 
passed  before  removing  this  measure 
from  the  code. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  credi- 
tor committee  provision  in  Senator 
Grasslet's  amendment.  While  I  un- 
derstand that  there  must  be  some 
safeguards  for  the  people  whose  in- 
vestments are  on  the  line,  I  fear  that 
this  process  wiU  be  too  cumbersome 
and  slow.  The  bill  that  I  introduced 
and  the  one  which  passed  the  House 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision,  and 
in  fact  disallows  a  creditor  from  being 
able  to  veto  a  farm  reorganization 
plan.  I  recall  the  story  of  an  Iowa 
farmer  who  offered  a  creditor  $66,500 
more  in  a  reorganization  plan  than  the 
creditor  would  have  realized  under  a 
chapter  7  liquidation.  Nevertheless, 
the  creditor  vetoed  the  proposed  plan 
and  the  farmer  went  under.  Nobody 
wins  in  a  situation  like  that. 

Despite  my  concerns.  I  do  support 
Senator  Grasslet's  amendment  and  I 
commend  him  for  bringing  it  to  the 
floor.  I  also  strongly  support  the  un- 
derlying bill,  S.  1923,  providing  for  ad- 
ditional bankruptcy  Judges.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  is  sorely  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  farm  States.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  can  move  quickly  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  where  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  positive  compromise  on  the 
Grassley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  1838).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters and  one  telegram  on  the  pending 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give 
special  thanks  at  this  point  to  the 
Honorable  Judges  A.  Thomas  SmaU, 
and  Thomas  Moore,  bankruptcy 
Judges  from  North  Carolina,  for  their 
great  help  in  the  drafting  of  my 
family  farmer  bankruptcy  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NAnORAL  Farmbs  UmoK, 
WaAingUtn.  DC.  May  7,  i»««. 
Hon.  Cbarlb  E.  Oiasslst, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  AdminUtraHve 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Waahington, 
DC 

OiA«  Chairmaii  Orasslbt:  At  a  time  in 
which  this  nation's  agricultural  economy  is 
going  through  its  greatest  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depreaslon,  the  National  Pannen 
Union  would  like  to  thank  you  for  moving 
ahead  with  legislation  that  would  correct 
some  of  the  problems  farmers  have  found  In 
trying  to  utilise  the  VS.  bankruptcy  law  In 
order  to  successfully  reorganise  their  oper- 
ations Into  financially  sound  Institutlona. 

The  Farmers  Union  believes  there  are  a 
nur^ber  of  elements  In  S.  3349  wtileh  would 
he  ^  correct  many  of  the  deficiencies  In  the 
baucruptcy  code  which  have  surfaced.  En- 
actment of  those  corrections  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy code  would  give  farmers  a  better  op- 
portunity to  develop  reorganization  plans 
that  would  enable  many  farmers  to  operate 
viable  economic  businesses  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  their  creditors. 

The  Farmers  Union  hopes  the  X3S.  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  and  favorable  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  worlilng  with  you  and  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  on  working  out  any 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  bills  so  that  this  legislation  can 
become  available  to  farmers  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Robsrt  a.  Ddimah, 
Legialative  AMaUtant 

Senator  Crarlis  Orasslkt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

I  write  to  register  my  endorsement  of 
Senate  bill  2249  and  Senate  amendment 
1923.  Acute  need  for  a  biU  addressing  farm 
bankruptcies  and  additional  Judgeships  Is 
best  evidenced  by  our  recent  filing  statistics. 
In  April  alone,  we  had  over  380  cases  filed  in 
the  southern  district  of  Iowa.  This  repre- 
sents nearly  a  50-percent  Increase  over  year 
ago  filing.  If  this  trend  continues  (and 
there's  no  reason  to  think  it  will  not),  I  will, 
by  years  end,  be  responsible  for  over  4,000 
new  cases  and  a  1,000  or  so  cases  held  over 
from  previous  years.  I  add  that  my  case  load 
is  not  unique:  my  colleagues  throughout  the 
Midwest  are  experiencing  similar  statistics. 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  need  for  addi- 
tional Judgeships  to  allow  Judges  to  spend 
the  necessary  time  on  each  and  every  case 
and  to  Insure  that  Justice  Is  done.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  the  bill  addresses  the 
major  problems  of  existing  legislation  and 
will  assist  many  struggling  farm  operations 
In  their  effort  to  rehabilitate.  I  am,  there- 
fore, endorsing  Senate  bill  3349  and  Senate 
amendment  1933. 

RiCHAao  F.  Stagdcaii. 

Judge. 

Amsricak  Baiikxuptct  Instittjti. 

Wathington,  DC,  May  8,  1988. 
Hon.  Charles  Orasslct. 
Ctiairman,  Sut>eommittee  on  Adminittrative 
Practice   and   Procedure.    V.S.   Senate, 
Wa^ington,  DC. 
Dbar  Mr.  Chairmait:  As  you  already  know 
from  your  leadership  on  the  issue  of  aiding 
family  fanners,  the  time  Is  now  for  action  to 
assist  In  resolving  the  business  and  financial 
straits  in  which  family  farmers  find  them- 
selves. Since  early  last  year.  Congress  has 


been  striving  to  formulate  solutions.  The 
Family  Farm  Bankruptcy  bills  have 
emerged  as  the  leading  vehicles  In  this 
regard. 

The  American  Bankruptcy  Institute  urges 
that  Congress  bring  these  bills  to  closure 
now.  Through  several  hearings  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
bills  have  been  carefully  considered  and  the 
language  refined.  Although  your  bill,  8. 
3349,  varies  somewhat  from  that  which  the 
House  has  already  passed,  a  conference  can 
certainly  resolve  the  differences.  But  the 
time  for  favorable  action  Is  now. 

Over  the  past  five  montbs,  ABI  has  con- 
ducted seminars  throughout  the  Nation  on 
agricultural  bankruptcies  and  workouts. 
Our  conferees  have  been  briefed  on  the  bllla 
and  have  found  them  to  address  the  prob- 
lems In  responsible  and  useful  fashion. 

The  American  Banlmiptcy  Institute  la  a 
professional  association  providing  a  multl- 
dlsdpllnary  forum  for  the  exchange  of  Ideu 
and  information  on  bankruptcy,  Insolvency 
and  reorganisation  Issues.  Through  the  In- 
stitute, accountants,  attorneys,  bankers, 
clerks,  consumer  specialists,  credit  numag- 
ers.  finance  and  Insurance  executives, 
Judges,  legislators,  professors  and  others 
pursue  mutual  professional  and  academic 
Interests. 

Feel  free  to  call  upon  ABI's  Executive  Di- 
rector Tim  Leighton  if  we  can  be  of  further 
service.  Thank  you  for  your  leadership  on 
this  Important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  D.  Dizon,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

AMEmmZlfT  wo.  1140 

(Purpose:  To  add  14  additional  bankruptcy 
Judges  to  the  bill  as  amended) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thii 
amendment  to  the  f  Int-degree  amend- 
ment?      

Mr.  NICKLES.  It  ia  an  amendment 
to  the  underlying  amendment,  the 
Denton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ntcs- 
LBS],   for   himself   and   Senators   Oramm. 

WOSOH,  QUATLR,  LUOAR,  WARMIR,  HATTIELD, 

Packwood,  Borrr,  Triblr,  Kastrr.  Crar- 

STOR.        OORTOR.        BRRTSBR,        LAnTRRRRRO. 

HRrLn,  and  Braolet  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1840  to  amendment  No. 
1837. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlspenied 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  1887.  as 
amended,  proposed  by  Mr.  Thurmond,  add 
the  following: 

Sic.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  bill,  there  shall  be  appointed, 
pursuant  to  section  153(a)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  additional  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judges. 

(b)  To  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  In  the  table  of  Judges  for  each  of  the 
Judicial  dlstricU,  section  138(aM3)  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  f ollowinr 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Senators  Giaioc.  Wxlsoit. 

QUATLB,     LPOAH,     WASNia.     HaTTZBLO. 

Packwood,  Bokkk,  Triblb,  KAgrm, 
CuAirsTOif,  GoRTOif,  and  Hdidi.  It 
would  add  14  urgently  needed  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  to  the  committee  report- 
edbiU. 

During  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
consideration  of  the  bankruptcy 
judges,  the  chairman  encouraged  addi- 
tional input  on  the  staff  recommenda- 
tion. He  indicated  that  such  Input 
would  be  considered  in  determining 
any  alterations  to  the  bill  as  reported. 
This  amendment  is  the  result  of  a 
review  of  the  case  loads  and  needs  of 
the  judges  added  by  our  amendment. 
For  example,  in  the  northern  district 
of  Oklahoma,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
for  an  additional  judge.  My  contention 
is  that  the  allocation  under  the  bill  did 
not  take  into  consideration  all  the  per- 
tinent factors  and  Included  partial 
data  which  does  not  adequately  reflect 
the  current  activity  of  the  districts. 

Data  given  to  the  committee  indicate 
2.058  filings  were  made  in  the  north- 
em  district  of  Oklahoma  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  However,  the  filings  for  cal- 
endar year  1986  were  2,468,  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  fiscal  year  fil- 
ings. That  same  data  showed  89  chap- 
ter 11  filings  for  fiscal  year  1986.  cal- 
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endar  year  1985  filings  were  110.  again 
a  substantial  increase.  Chapter  11  fil- 
ings for  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1986  have  increased  92  percent 
over  the  same  period  for  1985.  The 
data  for  the  13  other  Judgeships  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  is  similar  to 
the  Oklahoma  experience. 

The  impact  of  this  downturn  in  the 
northern  district  of  Oklahoma  is  more 
fully  shown  by  the  explosion  of  bank- 
ruptcy filings  in  1986.  Bankruptcy  fil- 
ings for  March  of  this  year  increased 
65  percent  over  March  of  1985.  For  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  filings  in- 
creased 42  percent.  It  is  projected  that 
3.800  cases  will  be  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  including  adversary  filings. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  718 
adversary  proceedings  are  presently 
pending  as  well  as  3.497  cases  pending 
with  manufacturing  companies, 
motels,  trucking  companies  as  weU  as 
oil  and  gas  companies  and  oil-related 
companies  seeking  relief  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Code,  many  as  recently  as 
January  and  February  1986.  To  put 
this  in  perspective,  the  proper  level  of 
adversary  proceedings  for  the  court 
should  be  only  about  200. 

An  additional  bankruptcy  judge  is 
needed  in  the  northern  district  to  ac- 
complish some  semblance  of  timely  ad- 
judication of  the  problems  facing  that 
district.  This  also  applies  to  the  other 
districts  contained  in  the  amendment 
whose  case  load  merits  the  additional 
judgeship. 

(By  request  of  Blr.  E>ole.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recobd:) 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicklesI  to  the 
bankruptcy  judges  legislation,  S.  1923. 
The  amendment  authorizes  eight 
bankruptcy  judgeships.  A  question 
that  I  am  sure  is  on  the  mind  of  my 
colleagues  is  why  the  Senate  should 
authorize  these  additional  positions. 
The  answer  is  simple,  these  positions 
are  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  currently  has 
4V^  authorized  banlcruptcy  judge  posi- 
tions. However,  the  half-time  position 
wlU  terminate  on  July  10.  1986  due  to 
the  BanlLTuptcy  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  will  cause  Oregon  to  be  one  of 
only  three  districts  that  would  actual- 
ly lose  a  presently  sitting  judge.  The 
pending  amendment  will  reauthorize  a 
fuU-time  position  to  replace  the  expir- 
ing half-time  position. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  several  meritori- 
ous reasons  for  the  need  to  upgrade 
this  part-time  Judgeship  to  a  full-time 
one.  To  begin  with,  we  have  the  hard 
caseload  statistics  that  meet  two  out 
of  the  three  statistical  thresholds  set 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Other  reasons  that  contribute  to  Or- 
egon's critical  need  for  the  fifth  full- 
time  bankruptcy  judge  position  in- 
clude: 


First.  The  burdens  created  by  travel 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  geo- 
graphic districts  in  the  Nation.  Travel 
time  averages  11  court  days  a  month. 
More  than  50  hours  of  bankruptcy 
judge  time  is  consumed  in  nonproduc- 
tive roimd-trlp  travel. 

Second.  The  complex  nature  of 
chapter  11  cases  filed.  Statistics  for 
the  ninth  circuit  show  that  while  on 
the  average,  17  percent  of  chapter  11 
cases  are  consiuner  types;  in  Oregon 
this  figure  is  only  2  percent. 

Third.  The  minimal  increased  cost  to 
the  Government.  The  only  additional 
governmental  cost  would  be  one-half 
of  a  bankruptcy  Judge's  salary  because 
the  current  half-time  Judge  is  current- 
ly served  by  a  full-time  secretary  and  a 
full-time  law  clerk. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  while 
the  statistics  justify  five  bankruptcy 
judge  positions  in  the  district  of 
Oregon,  additional  factors  applicable 
to  Oregon  include  time  spent  in  travel, 
the  complex  nature  of  chapter  11 
cases,  and  the  relatively  small  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  people 
of  my  State  deserve  to  have  fair  and 
ready  access  to  the  Judicial  system. 
Authorization  of  a  fifth  bankruptcy 
judge  will  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  be  adequately 
served. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  amendment  goes  back  to 
the  full  number  that  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Courts,  along  with 
the  Judicial  Conference,  recommended 
as  to  the  number  of  bankruptcy  judges 
to  be  created. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HEFLIN.  That  includes  Oklaho- 
ma and  New  Jersey  and  what  other 
States  by  the  additional  14? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  It  includes  Califor- 
nia. Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  it  does  go  back  to  the 
number  originally  recommended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Nicklzs,  and  others  would 
add  14  bankruptcy  Judgeships  to  the 
34  currently  proposed  to  be  created 
under  S.  1923.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  we  are  accepting  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  banlcruptcy 
judgeships  which  were  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  but  ex- 
cluded by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  14  judgeships  proposed  by  this 
amendment  were  those  which  were 
the  borderline  cases.  Two  of  these 
judgeships,  Oklahoma  and  Virginia, 
actually  qualified  under  all  of  the  cri- 
teria added  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  mailing  its  recommendation.  In 


those  cases,  however,  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict within  the  State  was  identified  as 
an  underutilized  district.  It  was  deter- 
mined that,  rather  than  creating  new 
positions,  bankruptcy  judges  from  the 
underutilized  adjacent  districts  should 
be  designated  to  serve  in  the  affected 
districts,  pursuant  to  existing  statuto- 
ry authority. 

Of  the  remaining,  12  judgeships  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  failed  to 
meet  the  criteria  by  narrow  margins. 
Significant  need  for  relief  appears  to 
be  evident  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee believed  that  in  the  interest  of 
budgetary  restraint,  there  had  to  be  a 
cutoff  point  on  the  creation  of  these 
judgeships.  However,  I  believe  an  ar- 
giunent  can  be  made— indeed,  has  been 
made— for  inclusion  of  the  14  positions 
and  I,  therefore,  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
justification  exists  for  new  bankruptcy 
judgeships  in  addition  to  these.  It  is 
my  intention,  therefore,  to  oppose 
amendments  proposing  further  addi- 
tions. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
NicKLES  of  Oklahoma,  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
help  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
colleague.  Senator  Bentsen,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  we  were  here  creating  more  bank- 
ruptcy judges  in  another  State.  Noth- 
ing would  make  me  happier  than  help- 
ing one  of  the  States  of  my  colleagues 
by  adding  new  bankruptcy  judges  to 
deal  with  their  banliruptcy  problems. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  here  increasing 
the  number  of  bankruptcy  judges  in 
Texas  by  50  percent.  We  are  doing 
that  because  of  the  problems  we  face 
with  the  collapsed  oil  prices  and  the 
agriculture  problems  that  plague  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment is  providing  access  to  Justice. 
I  believe  in  taking  this  important  step 
today,  we  will  not  solve  our  economic 
problems  in  Texas  but  we  will  assure 
access  to  justice  for  those  who  are 
waiting  years  now  to  get  that  access. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Nickles,  whose 
State  is  plagued  by  the  same  problem 
that  mine  is  and  whose  State  will  ben- 
efit in  terms  of  improved  access  to  jus- 
tice as  mine  will  under  this  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  hlf  leadership  on 
this  matter.  I  am  happy  to  Join  him  as 


a  coqwnsor,  I  commend  this  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Nickles- 
Oramm  amendment  which  would  add 
an  additional  bankruptcy  Judgeship 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas. 
This  Judgeship  was  originally  request- 
ed by  the  UJS.  Judicial  Conference, 
but  was  eliminated  during  the  Judici- 
ary Conmilttee's  review  of  this  bill.  I 
know  that  in  this  period  of  concern  for 
budget  overruns,  that  all  committees 
are  looking  at  wajrs  to  trim  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  explain  why  this  banlcruptcy  Judge- 
ship for  south  Texas  should  be  includ- 
ed in  this  bill.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, in  eliminating  this  judgeship  for 
south  Texas,  relied  principally  on  the 
low  number  of  adversary  proceedings 
terminated  by  the  bankruptcy  court  in 
south  Texas  during  the  statistical 
period  measured.  The  reason  for  this 
was  not  Inattention  by  current  judges 
to  the  business  of  the  court,  but 
rather  resulted  from  their  press  to 
hear  the  flood  of  emergency  motions 
for  relief  from  automatic  stay  orders 
and  motions  to  avoid  liens  that  have 
inundated  this  court  since  the  dramat- 
ic downturn  in  the  oil  Industry  and 
from  the  lingering  effects  of  a  de- 
valued Mexican  peso. 

In  addition,  the  district  has  the  Na- 
tion's fifth  highest  number  of  business 
filings  and  has  the  seventh  highest 
number  of  pending  caseload  in  the 
Nation.  During  the  past  2  years  the 
district  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  two  of  the  largest  banlcruptcies 
in  the  United  States  fUed  before  it: 
Continental  Airlines  banlcruptcy  with 
40,000  claims,  $250  million  in  secured 
claims  and  $750  million  in  luisecured 
claims;  and  the  Good  Hope  Oil  Refin- 
ery banlcruptcy  with  5,000  claims,  $750 
million  in  secured  claims  and  $450  mil- 
lion in  unsecured  claims. 

From  August  1985  through  February 
1986,  when  a  visiting  Judge  was  ap- 
pointed to  provide  caseload  relief  in 
south  Texas,  2,747  adversary  proceed- 
ings were  terminated.  The  Southern 
District  of  Texas  comprises  six  divi- 
sions and  covers  an  area  greater  than 
450  miles— east  to  west.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment,  which  will  add  an  ur- 
gently needed  bankruptcy  Judgeship 
for  south  Texas. 

BSr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Lau- 
TEHBERG  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bfr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Brad- 
lit  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.     

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  accepting 
this  amendment  to  incorporate  the 
Judgeships  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference. 

As  the  managers  of  the  bill  know,  I 
was  quite  concerned  about  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  decision  to  drop  the 
two  proposed  judgeships  for  New 
Jersey.  I  had  discussed  offering  an 
amendment  to  address  my  concern. 

This  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  provide  for  additional  bankrupt- 
cy Judgeships  as  recommeded  by  the 
Judicial  Conference. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  based  on  a 
1985  study,  found  that  there  was  a 
need  for  48  new  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships, to  complement  the  232  already 
authorized. 

Mr.  President,  these  bankruptcy 
judgeships  are  needed.  Our  courts  are 
straining  under  increased  workload. 
Banlcruptcy  filings  increased  from 
277,000  In  1980  to  365,000  in  1986. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  the  high- 
est policymaking  branch  of  the  judi- 
cial branch.  It  is  nonpartisan.  It  is 
expert  in  these  matters.  It  determined 
that  there  was  a  need  for  more  Judge- 
ships. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  should  be  respected. 

The  Judicial  Conference  took  great 
care  in  assessing  the  needs  around  the 
country.  It  used  a  two-pronged  meas- 
ure of  banlcruptcy  court  activity.  It 
looked  at  the  total  number  of  petitions 
filed  per  Judgeship.  It  looked  at  the 
total  niunber  of  chapter  11  petitions 
filed  per  Judgeship. 

But  the  Conference  did  not  stop 
there.  It  recognized  that  those  criteria 
were  not  a  perfect  measure  of  work- 
load. So,  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  the 
Conference  went  further.  It  looked 
behind  the  numbers.  It  looked  at  the 
character  of  the  caseload.  What  kinds 
of  cases  are  being  tried.  What  kinds  of 
litigants.  What  kinds  of  companies. 


The  Judicial  Conference  sent  a  penon 
out  to  visit  the  district  of  New  Jetwy. 
He  saw  first  hand  the  needs  out  in  the 
district. 

The  Judicial  Conference  found  that 
typical  of  the  caseload  In  New  Jeraejr 
are  large,  protracted  chapter  11  reor* 
ganlcatlon  cases.  These  are  highly  txy- 
phlsticated.  They  require  extensive 
litigation  and  motions  work.  They  re- 
flect the  urban,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial economy  of  New  Jersey. 

We  have  chemical  Industry  failures 
involving  toxic  waste  cleanup  sites.  In- 
terpreting environmental  laws  compli- 
cate the  cases. 

There  have  been  large  hospital 
chapter  11  cases,  trucking  company 
business  reorganisations,  and  con- 
struction company  atui  building  esses. 

There  have  been  casino  hotel  reorfs- 
nisations.  Two  of  them  are  pending 
right  now,  the  Dunes  and  the  Elslnore. 
These  are  complex  cases. 

These  complex  cases  take  time.  Mr. 
President,  one  statistic  is  quite  telling 
on  this  point.  In  1984,  New  Jersey  had 
21  trials  per  Judge,  compared  to  SI 
trials  per  Judge  nationally,  but  New 
Jersey  Judges  had  264  hours  in  trial, 
compared  to  Just  130  trial  hours  per 
Judge  nationally.  Our  Judges  have  to 
spend  more  time,  trying  complex 
cases.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Complex  cases  generate  motions. 
The  judges  have  to  rule  on  them. 

The  U.S.  Trustee  adds  to  the  motion 
activity.  That  is  clear.  The  total 
number  of  motions  hss  gone  up  1,000 
percent  in  the  last  5  years.  The  Judges 
in  Trenton  and  Newark  have  to  sched- 
ule 2  days  each  week.  Just  to  hear  mo- 
tions. New  Jersey  has  63  percent  more 
than  the  national  average  for  motions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  that  the 
committee  conceded  that  the  number 
of  motions  Is  Important.  It  should  be 
looked  at.  But,  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  numbers.  And  the  committee 
did  not  use  the  numbers.  But,  the 
committee  report  states: 

Other  data  which  the  ■uboommlttee  feels 
would  be  relevtnt  in  determining  the  best 
meuures  of  workload  would  Include:  stay 
Utigatlon,  motioni  relating  to  nle,  leua  or 
use  the  property,  use  of  cash  collateral,  mo- 
tions to  obtain  credit  and  motions  to  assume 
unexpired  nonresidential  lesaea.  Motions 
are  relevant. 

One  other  point  should  be  made. 
The  committee  looked  at  output  data. 
It  looked  at  adversary  proceedings  ter- 
minated per  Judge,  with  and  without 
court  action.  That  Is  a  measure  of  how 
much  each  Judge  is  producing.  If  the 
nimiber  is  low,  then,  it  might  be 
argued,  the  Judges  are  not  working  too 
hard.  Well,  the  numbers  are  mislead- 
ing In  New  Jersey.  That  is  because  the 
bench  in  New  Jersey  has  been  short- 
handed.  Since  March  1984,  the  bench 
has  been  at  full  force  for  Just  5 
months.  Much  of  the  time,  only  three 
Judges  were  sitting.  But,  the  proceed- 
ings per  Judgeship  have  been  comput- 
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ed  as  if  five  were  sitting.  But  three  or 
four  Judges  were  doing  the  work  of 
five  Judges.  They  were  tiurtlng  out  a 
lot  of  work.  And  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  could  get  by  with  three  or 
four  Judges.  Because  while  their 
output  was  high,  the  number  of  unfin- 
ished, pending  cases  has  been  rising. 

The  total  number  of  proceedings 
fUed  has  Increased  over  500  percent 
since  1980.  The  time  actually  hearing 
these  matters  has  gone  up  300  percent. 

Mr.  President,  New  Jersey  needs 
these  Judgeships.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence says  we  need  these  Judgeships. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  bankruptcy 
Judgeships,  to  conform  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommendations.  It  adds 
Judgeships  for  Oregon,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin. Virginia.  California.  Oklaho- 
ma, Texas,  Washington.  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  total  added  is  14. 

Mr.  President,  I  vtfge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  chief  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  of  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

VS.  Barkki^ftct  Coort, 
Netoark,  SJ,  April  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Laittkiirerg, 
Gateway  1.  SuiU  ISIO,  Newark,  NJ,  April  30, 
1986. 

Dear  Skr ator  Lautknrkrg:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  support  of  the  two  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships for  New  Jersey  which  were  provided  In 
HJl.  4128  and  HJt.  4140  and  deleted  from  S. 
1923. 

First.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf 
of  our  Court  for  your  unsolicited  support.  It 
was  very  encouraging  to  hear  of  your  ac- 
tions. I  am  enclosing  copies  of  memoranda 
which  we  supplied  to  the  Third  Circuit  Judi- 
cial Council  supporting  our  requests  for  ad- 
ditional Judgeships.  I  believe  they  are  self- 
explanatory  and  deal  with  the  first  two 
prongs  of  the  Senate  Committee's  test.  Im- 
plicit In  these  two  prongs  is  the  assumption 
that  one  bankruptcy  petition  loolcs  like  any 
other  regardless  of  the  number  of  creditors 
or  the  size  of  the  estate.  This  ignores  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  and  the  third  prong 
cannot  balance  the  analysis. 

The  first  two  prongs.  Chapter  11  filings 
and  raw  filings,  assume  a  homogeneous  case. 
This  is  simply  not  so.  A  thorough,  analytic 
approach  would  not  only  include  raw  filings, 
but  also  the  number  of  claims  and  the  size 
of  the  esUte  and  liabilities.  The  addition  of 
a  third  prong  which  would  analyze  adver- 
sary proceedings  is  useful  but  not  determi- 
native. 

We  reaUze  that  In  the  absence  of  a  true 
case  weight  system  the  three  prong  test  will 
be  used.  The  District  of  New  Jersey  does  not 
satisfy  the  first  two  prongs.  The  Budget 
Committee  to  the  Judicial  Conference  di- 
rected that  an  audit  be  performed  by  a 
member  of  the  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the 
Administrative  Office.  The  author  looked  at 
the  size  and  type  of  our  business  filings  and 
reported  to  the  Budget  Committee  that  the 
additional  two  Judgeships  were  warranted 
even  though  the  two  prongs  were  not  satis- 
fied. 


The  third  prong  of  analysis  of  adversary 
proceedings  indicates  that  there  is  Judicial 
Involvement  in  76  percent  of  all  adversary 
proceedings  terminated  in  the  District  of 
New  Jersey.  The  national  average  is  55  per- 
centage. Please  also  consider  that  there 
have  been  very  few  adversary  proceedings 
that  have  made  it  past  the  pretrial  stage. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  New  Jersey  not 
having  a  full  complement  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  since  April  1984.  Illnesses  and  vacan- 
cies have  allowed  the  Court  to  tread  water. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  Judicial  involve- 
ment in  terminations  of  adversary  proceed- 
ings could  have  been  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  if  all  Judges  had  been 
sitting. 

There  is  very  little  else  to  be  added.  We 
believe  that  we  have  presented  the  best  pos- 
sible case  for  additional  judgeships.  The 
pending  case  and  adversary  totals  speak  for 
themselves  (see  attached).  The  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  New  Jersey  handles  a 
wide,  complex  litigation  base,  ranging  from 
farm  cases  to  casino  cases.  We  currently 
have  two  large  pending  casino  cases  and  a 
multitude  of  large  Chapter  11  cases.  Please 
feel  free  to  call  if  you  need  any  additional 
information. 

Thank  you  for  yoiur  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ViMCKNT  J.  ConasA, 

Chief  Judge. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Thurmond  for 
bringing  S.  1923  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. This  bill  addresses  a  serious 
nationwide  problem  of  a  shortage  of 
bankruptcy  judges.  The  Judicial 
branches  of  many  districts  have 
become  overloaded  with  complex 
bankruptcy  filings.  This  bill  would 
provide  relief  to  the  districts  most  in 
need. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  an  amendment  by  Senator 
NicKLES,  to  add  a  nimiber  of  addition- 
al bankruptcy  judges  to  those  con- 
tained in  S.  1923.  These  judges  wlU  be 
allocated  to  States  that  have  a  proven 
need  for  help,  but  were  not  granted 
new  slots  in  the  committee  bill. 

One  of  the  judicial  regions  that  will 
be  assisted  imder  Senator  Nickles' 
amendment  is  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana.  Because  of  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  northern  area 
of  Indiana,  many  businesses,  including 
many  smaller  businesses,  and  many  in- 
dividuals have  been  foreed  into  bank- 
ruptcy through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
businesses,  individuals,  the  Judiciary, 
and  members  of  the  bar  in  northern 
Indiana  attesting  to  the  need  for  an- 
other bankruptcy  Judge  in  the  north- 
em  district. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  de- 
scribe the  situation  in  northern  Indi- 
ana which  demands  that  an  additional 
Judge  be  placed  there.  In  the  northern 
district,  there  are  currently  two  bank- 
ruptcy Judges,  compared  to  five  dis- 
trict court  Judges  for  the  same  region. 
Recently,  one  of  the  bankruptcy 
judges  was  ill,  and  there  was  a  lag  time 
in  the  swearing-in  of  the  new  Judge, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  large  backlog 


of  cases.  More  importantly,  however, 
is  the  substantial  Increase  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcy  filings  in  the 
northern  district.  The  total  filings  for 
the  cities  of  Gary  and  Lafayette  In- 
creased from  2,412  in  1984  to  2,789  In 
1985,  or  by  21.3  percent.  The  filings  In 
South  Bend  and  Fort  Wayne  Increased 
from  2,412  in  1984  to  2,666  in  1985,  or 
by  10.5  percent.  It  should  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  the  most  difficult  and 
time-consuming  matters  also  increased 
substantially;  that  is,  chapter  11  fil- 
ings show  a  53.45-percent  Increase  in 
Gary  and  Lafayette  and  a  9.1-percent 
increase  for  South  Bend  and  Fort 
Wajme.  Other  adversarial  proceedings 
have  increased  similarly  for  those 
areas. 

Consequently,  the  number  of  cases 
pending  in  the  bankruptcy  court  in 
the  northern  district  at  the  end  of 
1985  is  2,993  for  Gary.  821  for  Lafay- 
ette. 1,460  for  South  Bend  and  1,271 
for  Fort  Wayne.  Because  of  the  major 
Increases  in  the  number  of  cases  filed, 
and  the  large  niunber  of  cases  pend- 
ing, it  is  clear  that  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  deserves  an  additional 
bankruptcy  Judge. 

Let  me  finally  note  for  the  record, 
that  the  northern  area  of  Indiana  In- 
cludes major  steel  mills  and  compa- 
nies, auto  suppliers,  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  and  foimdries  that 
have  experienced  difficult  economic 
prospects  in  the  1980's.  The  northern 
district  also  encompasses  a  large  and 
varied  agricultural  economy  which  has 
also  been  victim  of  an  adverse  business 
climate. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  a  nation- 
wide Increase  in  the  niunber  of  bank- 
ruptcy judges.  I  am  also  strongly  in 
support  of  increasing  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  judges  for  the  northern 
Indiana  Judicial  district  for  the  rea- 
sons cited  above.  It  does  not  serve  our 
citizens  who  want  to  make  a  clean 
start  to  be  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures for  so  long  that  they  are  effec- 
tively prevented  from  trying  again  or 
from  engaging  in  productive  work. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  S.  1923. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  a  State  that 
has  experienced  phenomenal  growth 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  result  of  this  growth  has 
been  an  Increased  demand  on  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Most  agencies  have 
been  able  to  expand  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs.  However,  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Congress  author- 
izes an  increase  in  Judicial  positions, 
our  response  has  always  lagged  by  a 
number  of  years. 

Such  is  the  case  with  our  bankrupt- 
cy courts,  and  for  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  brought  before  the  Senate 
S.  1923,  a  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
bankruptcy  judges. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  wllllngneas  to  review  the 
caseloads  of  our  bankruptcy  Judges 
across  the  Nation  and  for  its  recom- 
mendation to  Increase  the  number  of 
Judges  authorized.  Of  course,  all  of 
this  work  was  done  with  an  eye  toward 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  cut  back  too 
far  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  I,  too,  appreciate 
dearly  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 
Nevertheless,  I  find  that  the  present 
caseload  burden  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts  in  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia compels  me  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles]  to  restore  the  one 
Judgeship  which  the  Conference  had 
recommended  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict. Likewise,  statistics  for  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  districts  compel  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey   [Mr.   Latttem- 

BERG]. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  San  Diego,  I  do  want 
to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  a 
few  telling  facts.  It  is  worth  noting,  for 
example,  that  the  caseload  for  their 
court  has  increased  by  242  percent 
since  1975.  That  was  the  year  that  the 
southern  district  was  granted  its  third 
Judgeship.  Also,  each  of  the  sitting 
Judges  must  handle  2,425  cases  per 
year,  compared  with  984  cases  per 
Judge  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Nevada.  This  Just  is  not  fair  for  the 
Judges,  and  it  is  not  fair  for  those  who 
must  come  before  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  going  fur- 
ther to  provide  my  own  detailed  expla- 
nation as  to  why  these  additional 
Judgeships  are  warranted,  at  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  Court 
of  California,  Gordon  Thompson,  Jr., 
and  a  letter  from  the  chief  bankruptcy 
Judge  of  the  central  district  of  Califor- 
nia. William  J.  Lasarow,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd,  as  follows: 

X3JB.  District  Court, 
SoTTTHKRii  District  or  Caliporria. 

San  Diego,  CA,  March  17, 1986. 
Hon.  Peti  Wilsoh, 

V.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Waih- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiuow.  This  is  to  alert  you 
to  a  developing  problem  regarding  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  here  in 
San  Diego,  wtiich  as  you  know  is  a  unit  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California.  Currently 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  S.  1923  which 
would  provide  the  first  national  increase  in 
the  number  of  bankruptcy  Judges  since 
1978.  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code. 

Since  1978  the  uncertainty  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has  delayed 
consideration  of  legi^tion  for  additional 
Judgeships,  even  though  the  enactment  of 


the  Bankruptcy  Code  haa  resulted  in  a  vir- 
tual avalanche  of  Increaaed  case  filings 
throughout  the  country.  Thia  Increaae  In  f U- 
inga  haa  been  particularly  heavy  in  Califor- 
nia, with  the  198S  case  fillngi  in  San  Diego 
being  up  342  percent  over  1975,  the  year  in 
which  a  third  Judge  wu  added  to  the  local 
bankruptcy  bench.  Since  the  1980  fiscal 
year,  the  first  full  year  under  the  Code,  we 
have  seen  a  17S  percent  Increaae  in  filings. 

On  July  10,  1984,  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1904 
became  effective.  These  amendments  rees- 
tablished the  Bankruptcy  Court  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  announced  in  Northern 
Pipeline  Comtruction  Co.  v.  Marathon  Pipe 
Line  Co..  458  U.S.  50  (1982).  With  the  Con- 
stitutional crisis  having  been  resolved,  the 
Judicial  Conference's  Bankruptcy  Commit- 
tee undertook  to  survey  the  need  (or  addi- 
tional Judges.  While  the  Committee  saw  a 
great  need  for  a  general  increase  in  Judge- 
ships nationwide,  it  recognized  that  current 
budgetary  restrictions  required  that  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  Congress 
under  28  U.S.C.  { 152(b)<2)  be  kept  to  the 
absolute  minimum  consistent  with  its  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  the  Banlcruptcy 
Courts  can  continue  to  function.  With  this 
understanding,  the  Committee  conducted  an 
extensive  review  of  the  requests  of  the  vari- 
ous districts.  To  better  Judge  these  requests, 
the  Committee  formulated  a  two-prong  test. 
This  standard  applied  initial  criteria  of 
1,800  to  2.000  total  petitions  filed  and  100 
Chapter  11  petitions  filed,  per  Judgeship, 
before  any  additional  Judge  would  be  recom- 
mended for  a  district.  These  criteria  were 
easily  satisfied  by  the  filings  found  here  in . 
San  Diego,  which  has  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  Chapter  11  reorganization  filings  In 
the  nation.  Typical  examples  of  the  cases 
currently  being  handled  in  the  local  bank- 
ruptcy court  are:  Nucorp,  Inc.;  Westgate- 
Califomla  Corp.;  Imperial  Airlines;  San  Pas- 
qual  Vineyards,  Inc.;  the  Radlsson  Hotel; 
and  J.  David  Domlnelli. 

After  conducting  its  extensive  review,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
recommended  that  only  48  new  Bankruptcy 
Judgeships  be  created  at  this  time.  This  in- 
cluded one  additional  Judge  for  San  Diego. 
These  recommendations  were  reflected  in  S. 
1923  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
However,  when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  S.  1923  on  February  27, 
1986,  it  only  provided  for  34  new  Judgeships, 
with  the  additional  Judge  for  San  Diego 
being  one  of  those  eliminated. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  txas  Informed  us  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  determined  that  in  addi- 
tion to  considering  total  case  filings,  it 
would  also  look  at  the  number  of  adversary 
proceedings  terminated  "with  court  action" 
as  an  additional  factor  to  be  considered  in 
evaluating  need.  Apparently  It  was  on  this 
prong  that  the  San  Diego  request  floun- 
dered. 

We  believe  that  use  of  this  last  factor  con- 
tributes little  to  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
relative  need  among  the  various  districts 
and  in  fact  Is  misleading.  The  statistics  re- 
garding case  filings  are  prepared  in  a  timely 
and  accurate  manner  throughout  the  coun- 
try. However,  the  BC-6  forms  which  report 
termination  of  adversary  proceedings,  are 
not  timely  prepared  in  all  districts  because 
of  the  lack  of  personnel  In  the  various 
clerks'  offices.  The  clerical  work  in  closing 
an  adversary  proceeding  file  Is  not  crucial  to 
the  adjudicative  process  and  can  be  delayed 
until  personnel  have  free  time  to  prepare 


the  form.  In  fact,  due  to  personnel  ahort- 
aget  here  in  San  Diego,  we  had  a  backlog  of 
516  adversary  prooeedlngi  ready  for  dosing 
and  the  preparation  of  the  BC-6  form  as  of 
June  30,  1985.  Also,  there  haa  been  no 
survey  conducted  to  insure  that  the  Infor- 
mation Is  being  reported  on  a  consistent 
basts  throughout  the  system. 

Perhaps  the  moat  disheartening  aspect  of 
reference  to  this  termination  factor  Is  that 
adversary  proceedingi  can  only  be  terminat- 
ed by  Judicial  action  when  there  are  Judges 
available  to  take  action.  In  San  Diego  we 
have  had  long  periods  of  vacancy  in  two  of 
our  current  judgeships  over  the  last  three 
years.  Both  Chief  Bankruptcy  Judge  Her- 
bert Kate  and  his  successor.  Chief  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  Rom  Pyle,  have  recently  left 
office  after  long  periods  of  service.  They 
both  noted  that  the  continued  upward 
spiral  of  case  filings  was  a  major  factor  In 
their  decisions  to  leave.  Naturally  It  took  a 
considerable  period  of  time  to  fill  these  va- 
cancies. During  this  time  little  Judicial  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  their  pending  adver- 
sary proceedings,  given  that  no  Judges  were 
available.  No  adjustment  has  been  made  to 
the  statistics  used  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  reflect  this  vacancy  condition.  It 
would  be  a  supreme  irony  If  San  Diego  Is  de- 
prived of  a  needed  Judge  based  on  statistics 
that  reflect  a  lack  of  Judicial  action  caused 
by  vacancies  created  by  Jurists  who  have 
thrown  in  the  towel  because  of  the  high  in- 
crease In  case  filings. 

Further,  In  dlatlricts  such  as  San  Diego, 
which  has  a  high  level  of  Chapter  11  reorga- 
nizations pending,  the  Judges  must  spend 
most  of  their  time  dealing  with  the  myriad 
motions  filed  in  Chapter  11  cases  and  there- 
fore cannot  process  adversary  proceedings 
as  quickly  as  they  would  like.  In  fact,  a  high 
level  of  terminations  of  adversary  proceed- 
ings is  more  likely  to  reflect  a  court  without 
a  pressing  need  for  new  Judges  than  to  the 
contrary. 

If  8.  1923  Is  approved  without  amend- 
ment, it  will  create  an  unfair  allocation  of 
Judicial  resources,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  this  community.  Based  on  filings  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1985,  the  average  case 
load  for  the  266  bankruptcy  Judges  to  be  au- 
thorized by  S.  1923,  as  compared  with  the 
then  Judges  allocated  for  San  Diego,  shows 
a  significant  imderstaffing  for  .the  local 
bankruptcy  court 
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It  U  anticipated  that  this  disparity  wUl  in- 
crease in  the  future  for  the  first  five 
months  of  fiscal  1986  reflecU  that  case  fil- 
ings In  San  Diego  are  up  over  25%  compared 
to  the  prior  fiscal  year.  The  monumental 
Chapter  11  burden  which  would  be  placed 
on  our  local  bankruptcy  bench  can  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  the  other  California 
districts  and  Nevada  (see  sUtlstieal  table  en- 
closed). This  comparison  demonstrates  that 
while  San  Diego  has  experienced  the  largest 
Increase  In  case  filings,  under  the  Code,  of 
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any  CaOifonilm  district.  It  is  the  only  district    fortunate  result  would  be  greatly  appreciat- 
not  receiving  relief  under  S.  1923.  ed  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  call 

Anything  you  can  do  to  remedy  this  un-    on  me  at  any  time. 

COMPAKISON  OF  BANKRUPTCY  RUNGS  FOR  SELECTH)  COURTS 
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Very  truly  yours. 

OoROOH  Thompsoh.  Jr.. 
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XJJS.  Bawrmuptcy  Court, 
Central  District  of  Caupornia, 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  March  11,  1986. 
Re:  Additional  banlu^ptcy  judges  for  Cen- 
tral District  of  California. 
Hon.  Peter  Wilson. 
U.S.  Senator,  Hart  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilson:  I  learned  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  recom- 
mended only  five  additional  bankruptcy 
Judges  for  the  Central  District  of  California. 
That  recommendation  would  reduce  by  two 
the  number  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  Last  week  I  received  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  the  official  filing  sUtistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1985.  These  are  the  most 
recent  statistics  available  and  should  sup- 
port a  great  number  of  bankruptcy  judges 
for  the  Central  District  of  California  than 
recently  recommended. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  the 
number  of  iMinkruptcy  cases  commenced  in 
the  entire  country  in  1985  was  412.431.  In- 
cluded in  that  number  were  23.374  Chapter 
11  filings.  There  were  65.070  adversary  pro- 
ceedings filed  during  that  12  month  period. 
In  the  Central  District  of  California  during 
calendar  year  1985  total  new  case  filings 
were  36,934,  Chapter  11  filings  were  1,925 
and  adversary  proceedings  filings  were 
7.292.  If  the  Central  District  of  California 
had  17  banliruptcy  judges  during  1985  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  average  number  of  new  cases 
filed  in  calendar  year  1985  per  judge  in  the 
Central  District  of  California  would  have 
been  2.173  and  the  average  new  Chapter  11 


fOings  per  judge  would  have  been  113.  The 
Judicial  Conference  recommended  addition- 
al judges  for  those  districts  having  a  mini- 
mum of  1.800  to  2,000  new  cases  per  Judge 
during  the  12  month  period  ending  June  30. 
1985  or  100  new  Chapter  11  cases  per  judge 
for  that  same  period.  With  17  Judges  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
based  upon  the  fUings  for  the  12  month 
period  ending  December  31,  1985,  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California  would  have  quali- 
fied for  even  more  additional  judges  under 
both  of  those  two  categories. 

I  understand  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  also  considered  the  average 
number  of  terminations  of  adversary  pro- 
ceedings with  court  action.  According  to  the 
statistics  for  the  12  month  period  ending 
June  30,  1985  the  average  adversary  pro- 
ceedings terminations  with  court  action 
among  the  12  judges  in  the  Central  District 
of  California  was  139. 1  have  received  no  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  terminations  with  court 
action  for  the  12  month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  However,  the  total  termi- 
nations for  adversary  proceedings,  both 
with  and  without  court  action,  for  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California  increased  almost 
300  percent  from  4.083  for  the  12  month 
period  ending  June  30,  1985  to  12,012  for 
the  12  month  period  ending  December  31. 
1985.  The  cumulative  statistics  for  the  past 
five  years  show  that  In  the  Central  District 
of  California  terminations  of  adversary  pro- 
ceedings with  court  action  represented  49 
percent  of  the  total  proceedings  terminated. 
If  this  ratio  prevails,  then  the  average  ter- 
minations of  adversary  proceedings  in  the 


Central  District  of  California  for  each  of 
the  12  judges  for  the  12  month  period 
ending  December  31,  1985  would  be  490.  Ex- 
amining new  filings  as  opposed  to  termina- 
tions of  adversary  proceedings  for  the  12 
month  period  ending  December  31,  1985,  we 
find  that  the  nationwide  average  of  new  fil- 
ings of  adversary  proceedings  per  judge  is 
280  while  the  average  for  each  of  the  12 
judges  in  the  Central  District  of  California 
is  608.  The  most  recent  statistics  for  adver- 
sary proceedings  covering  the  12  month 
period  ending  December  31.  1985  would  indi- 
cate the  need  for  an  increase  over  the  7  ad- 
ditional bankruptcy  judges  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference. 

The  number  of  bankruptcy  Judges,  then 
known  as  referees,  in  our  district  was  in- 
creased from  11  to  12  in  1964.  That  was  22 
years  ago.  We  were  then  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Division  of  the  Southern  District  of 
California,  and  the  area  covered  by  the  Cen- 
tral Division  was  substantially  the  same  as 
our  present  Central  District.  We  still  have 
12  bankruptcy  Judges,  the  same  number  as 
in  1964.  despite  the  enormous  increase  in  fU- 
ings and  the  greatly  enlarged  trial  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  past  22  years. 

I  hope  that  the  most  recent  statistics  set 
forth  in  this  letter  will  Justify  the  restora- 
tion of  the  additional  judges  which  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  recommended  to  be  cut. 
Respectf  uUy  yours, 

WnxiAM  J.  Lasarow. 
Chief  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

Mr.  Wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
these  letters  make  strong  cases  for  full 


restoration  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  So,  I  urge 
support  for  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickels].  This  amendment,  to  S. 
1923,  authorizes  an  additional  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  for  14  Judicial  districts 
with  particularly  heavy  banluiiptcy 
worltloads  which  are  not  included  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
An  important  component  of  this 
amendment  is  the  authorization  of  an 
additional  full-time  bankruptcy  Judge 
position  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

Currently  Oregon  has  AVt  authorized 
bankruptcy  Judge  positions.  Even 
under  this  situation.  Oregon  banlcrupt- 
cy  Judges  have  an  extremely  heavy 
workload.  Unfortunately,  however,  as 
a  result  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  authorization  for  the 
half-time  position  wlU  expire  in  July 
of  this  year.  Should  this  be  allowed  to 
occur,  the  ability  of  the  courts  in 
Oregon  to  respond  to  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings wiU  be  significantly  imptdred. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  eliminating 
the  part-time  position  it  should  be  up- 
graded to  a  full-time  one.  Such  an  up- 
grade is  essential  to  providing  timely 
service  to  the  people  of  Oregon.  The 
increasing  caseloads,  the  large  geo- 
graphic area  which  Oregon's  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  serve,  and  the  continued 
poor  economic  forecast  for  much  of 
the  State,  all  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  additional  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ship for  Oregon  is  both  warranted  and 
necessary. 

Oregon  has  seen  a  steady  increase  in 
bankruptcy  case  filings  in  recent 
years.  For  example,  case  filings  rose 
from  3.295  in  1978  to  6,455  by  June 
1985,  practically  double  the  number 
filed  in  1978.  Caseloads  in  Oregon  for 
bankruptcy  Judges  averaged  1.614  for 
1984-85.  More  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  while  filings  nationally 
in  1984  were  down  approximately  1 
percent  from  the  previous  year,  filings 
in  Oregon  increased  by  4.8  percent 
during  the  same  period.  During  the 
period  from  March  1,  1985,  through 
February  28. 1986.  there  were  8,146  pe- 
titions filed.  This  represents  a  per 
Judge  caseload  of  2,036  for  that  year 
period,  clearly  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

A  second  factor  which  contributes  to 
the  need  for  a  fifth  banluuptcy  Judge 
in  Oregon  is  the  large  geographic  area 
which  the  Judges  must  serve.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  central  offices  in  Eugene 
and  Portland,  there  are  13  other  offi- 
cial places  of  holding  court  In  the 
Oregon  district.  The  distances  between 
the  two  central  offices  and  the  out  of 
town  locations  range  from  a  low  of  50 
miles  to  a  high  of  259  miles  each  way. 
The  average  distance  Is  126  miles  one 
way.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50  hours 
per  month  of  banluiiptcy  Judge  time  is 


constimed  in  travel  between  Judges' 
headquarters  and  out  of  town  court  lo- 
cations. The  travel  time  encompasses 
an  average  of  11  court  days  each 
month.  Additionally,  because  of  the 
distances  between  out  of  town  court 
locations  and  the  often  makeshift  con- 
ditions of  courtrooms,  Judicial  time  on 
the  road  is,  necessarily,  less  efficient 
than  time  spent  holding  court  at  his  or 
her  principal  office. 

Finally,  the  third  contributing  factor 
to  Oregon's  need  for  an  additional 
banlcruptcy  position  is  the  continued 
poor  economic  forecast  for  the  State. 
Willie  much  of  our  Nation  has  recov- 
ered from  the  recession  of  the  early 
eighties,  Oregon  has  yet  to  experience 
such  a  recovery.  Unemployment  fig- 
ures in  the  State  continue  to  run 
alx>ve  the  national  average.  Three  of 
the  major  industries  of  the  State, 
timber,  agriculture,  and  fishing,  are 
depressed  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
relief  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Unfor- 
tunately, failures  in  these  industries 
undoubtedly  will  lead  to  increases  in 
debtors  seeking  relief  through  the 
banluxiptcy  courts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  work  on  this  amendment  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
support  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  favorably  on  the  amendment.  If 
the  fifth  position  for  Oregon  Is  not  re- 
tained and  upgraded  to  fulltime.  the 
four  remaining  Judges  will  not  be  able 
to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  debt- 
ors and  creditors.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Judges  would,  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  work  of  the  court,  be  com- 
pelled to  greatly  curtail,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, travel  away  from  headquarters. 
This  would  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  cost  to  debtors  and  creditors 
and  serve  to  aggravate  a  growing  bank- 
ruptcy problem  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  national  debt  exceeds 
$2  trillion,  and  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  struggling  to  bring  deficit 
spending  under  control,  I  am  reluctant 
to  agree  to  adding  more  banlcruptcy 
Judges  to  the  Federal  bench.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
need,  we  should  not  be  adding  addi- 
tional Judges  at  this  time.  With  some 
extra  effort  and  hard  work  by  those 
already  on  the  bankruptcy  bench,  we 
could  avoid  relatively  easUy,  it  seems 
to  me.  the  added  cost  to  Federal  tax- 
payers of  significantly  expanding  the 
banlcruptcy  bench. 

Mr.  President,  in  North  Carolina,  we 
now  have  five  bankruptcy  Judgeships: 
two  in  eastern  district,  two  in  the 
middle  district,  and  one  in  the  western 
district.  The  Judge  in  the  western  dis- 
trict is  clearly  carrying  an  extremely 
heavy  load,  even  excessive  at  times. 
This  Judge,  the  Honorable  Marvin  R. 
Wooten,  however,  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  he  has  'rr^icated  to  my 
office  that,  in  a  spirit  ui  trying  to  cur- 


tail Federal  spending  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  he  would  be  willing  to 
continue  carrying  his  heavy  loa<l. 
working  nights  and  weekends,  as  nec- 
essary. I  commend  him  for  his  attl- 
tude. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  Judge 
Wooten's  load,  in  comparison  to  other 
Jurisdictions,  let's  look  briefly  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judidoiry 
Committee  for  34  new  Judgethipa.  The 
committee  applied  seven  criteria: 
First,  total  filings  per  Judge; 
Second,  total  chapter  11  filings  per 
Judge; 

Third,  total  adversary  proceedings 
terminated  with  court  action  per 
Judgeship; 

Fourth,  total  adversary  proceedings 
terminated  with  or  without  court 
action  per  Judgeship; 

Fifth,  modified  total  fUings  (chapter 

7  asset  cases,  chapter  11  asset  cases. 

plus  10  percent  of  chapter  13  filings); 

Sixth,   unique   and/or  extenuating 

tiCtoTB-,  and 

Seventh,  availability  of  neighboring 
underutilized  Judges. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  five  of  these 
criteria  can  be  reduced  to  raw  figures, 
and  what  follows  is  the  ranking  of  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina  in 
comparison  to  all  the  other  Jurisdic- 
tions in  the  country: 

First,  38th;  second,  34th;  third,  tie 
for  14th;  fourth,  8th;  and  fifth,  tie  for 
18th. 

It  is  clear  from  these  rankings  that, 
on  objective  factors  alone,  the  western 
district  of  North  Carolina  Is  one  of  the 
neediest  Jurisdictions  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  in  averaging  these  five  factors, 
the  western  district  would  rank  overall 
about  22d. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, 34  new  Judgeships  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  was  not  included 
among  them.  There  were  two  reasons 
given  me  for  this:  First,  the  western 
district  was  not  included  among  the 
original  list  of  48  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States;  second,  the  seventh  criterion, 
underutilized  Judges  in  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, cut  against  the  western  district. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  western  dis- 
trict was  not  included  in  the  original 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference was  not  persuasive  to  me.  This 
recommendation  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  did  not  stick  closely 
to  its  own  chosen  criteria.  Mauiy  of  the 
Jurisdictions  it  recommended  for  new 
Judgeships  did  not  meet  its  own  two- 
pronged  test:  1,800  to  2,000  total  fil- 
ings per  Judgeship,  and  100  or  more 
chapter  11  filings. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason 
given  me  for  not  including  the  western 
district  was  persuasive:  that  is,  that 
the  western  district  adjoins  a  district 
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with  an  underutilized  Judge.  I  found 
this  persiiasive.  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  two  other  Jurisdictions 
similarly  situated  with  the  western  dis- 
trict, the  northern  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  the  easwm  district  of  Virginia, 
were  cut  from  the  list  for  the  same 
reason. 

Given  my  analysis  of  the  workload 
data  and  the  representation  of  Judge 
Wooten.  I  concluded  that  if  34  Judge- 
ships were  going  to  be  created— and  no 
more  than  34— then  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  could  reason- 
ably do  without  an  additional  Judge  at 
this  time. 

But  now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  going  to  agree  to  increase  the  total 
from  by  48.  not  34.  The  problem  I  now 
confront  is  that  if  Congress  is  going  to 
increase  the  number  of  judgeships  by 
48.  then  it  Is  abundantly  clear,  that  on 
the  objective  factors  alone,  the  west- 
em  district  of  North  Carolina  should 
be  included.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, even  though  I  believe  the 
overall  figiu%  is  too  high.  I  am  obliged 
to  seek  another  Judgeship  for  the 
western  district  of  my  home  State  be- 
cause, without  such  a  judgeship.  I  be- 
lieve that  North  Carolina  will  have 
been  treated  unfairly,  in  comparison 
to  the  treatment  given  other  jurisdic- 
tions, by  the  Senate.  I  cannot  agree  to 
that. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Nickles  amendment  be  modi- 
fied to  add  one  banltruptcy  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

Sk.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  bill,  there  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, pursuant  to  section  152(a)(1)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  additional  United 
States  bankruptcy  Judges. 

<b)  To  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  in  the  table  of  judges  for  each  of  the 
judicial  districts,  section  152(a)(2)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following: 
California 

Northem..............„..„.„.„„.„.„.„.„.„        8 

Central 17 

Southern. 3 

Illinois 

Northern g 


Indiana 

Northern 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Western 

Oklahoma 

Northern 

Oregon 

Texas 

Southern 

Virginia 

Eastern 

Washington 

Western 

Wisconsin 

Eastern 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
California 

Northern 

Central ......... 

Southern ....... 

Illinois 

Northern 

Indiana 

Northern 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Western , 

Oklahoma 

Northern , 

Oregon , 

Texas 

Southern , 

Virginia 

Eastern , 

Washington 

Western 

Wisconsin 

Eastern , 


» 
19 

4 

10 

3 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  modification  is  to  add 
one  additional  bankruptcy  Judge  in 
the  western  district  of  North  Carolina. 
We  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
recomendation  officials.  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  imder  the  criteria 
used,  the  caseload  and  also  the  bank- 
ruptcy load  in  this  district  would 
exceed  several  of  the  districts  for  the 
judgeships  that  we  will  be  adding 
under  my  amendment.  That  was 
brought  to  oiu-  attention  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  [Mr.  Helms]. 
I  have  consulted  with  Senator  Thxjr- 
MOND  and  also  Senator  Heflin  in  this 
additional  Judgeship. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  modification. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  for  Just  one 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Yes.  I  withhold  if  I 
will  get  the  floor  back  for  my  quonun 
caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles].  and  also  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Thurmond  and  Mr. 
Heflih.  I  thank  the  Senators  very 
much.  

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment to  take  up  another  amendment 
and  then  we  wlU  come  back  to  the 
Nickles  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMKIIDMKIIT  IIO.  1S41 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  study  of  bankruptcy 
court  fees) 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  manager 
and  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  a  brief  in- 
stant. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Rudmah.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1841. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  .  Within  four  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
court  fee  system  that  would  recover  all  coats 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  in- 
clude other  relevant  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations.". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
it  regrettable  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
requests  of  each  of  our  judicial  dis- 
tricts for  increases  in  authorized  bank- 
ruptcy Judgeships.  Indeed,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  districts  which 
submitted  requests  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  were  turned  down.  And.  it 
is  even  more  disturbing  that,  under 
the  constraints  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  we  may  not  be  able  to  fund 
the  bankruptcy  court  even  at  its 
present  size.  But  such  is  the  result  of 
limited  financial  resources. 

There  is  a  way  to  rectify  this  prob- 
lem. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  our 
bankruptcy  courts  will  be  approxi- 
mately    $120     million.     While     this 


amount  is  something  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  we  may  spend  on 
congressional  mail  this  year— at  the 
present  rate  we  are  cranking  out  news- 
letters—it is  still  a  lot  of  money. 

Unlike  the  newsletter  problem, 
which  we  can  solve  by  banning  their 
mailing,  we  cannot  Just  abolish  our 
bankruptcy  courts.  However,  we  can— 
and  should— levy  court  fees  to  make 
the  bankruptcy  courts  self -financing. 

Some  may  say  that  a  user  fee  would 
be  unfair,  both  to  bankrupts  and  to 
their  creditors.  However,  what  the 
bankruptcy  courts  do  is  handle  strictly 
commercial  disputes.  As  we  try  to  pro- 
vide necessary  services  under  difficult 
fiscal  constraints,  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  maintain  services  to  those  needing 
them,  but  make  those  receiving  the 
benefits  pay  for  the  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts  has  proposed  an  increase 
in  fees.  However,  the  increase  would 
not  even  support  the  new  Judgeships 
authorized  by  this  bill,  and  it  is  there- 
fore inadequate,  though  commenda- 
ble. We  must  go  further,  but  only 
after  we  have  enough  information  on 
which  to  base  a  reasonable  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts  to  perform  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  and  effects  of  a  user  fee 
plan.  The  study  would  consider  many 
aspects  of  such  a  plan,  including  what 
types  of  fees  might  be  charged,  wheth- 
er there  should  be  a  progressive  scale 
for  larger  cases— those  which  are  nec- 
essarily more  complex— and  what 
impact  a  user  fee  plan  might  have  on 
filings  and  the  proceedings  them- 
selves. The  study  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  4  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment. 

According  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's report,  there  were  365,000  bank- 
ruptcy cases  filed  in  1985.  If  all  filers 
were  charged  the  same  fee,  my  rough 
arithmetic  tells  me  that  the  entire 
bankrupcty  system  could  be  funded  by 
a  payment  of  $329  by  each.  However, 
for  the  many  consumer,  no-asset  cases, 
this  obviously  would  not  be  fair.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  the  exceptionally 
large  cases— involving  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars— a  $5,000  to  $10,000.  or 
more,  filing  fee  would  be  rather 
modest.  Perhaps,  for  corporate  cases,  a 
fee  could  be  set  as  a  percentage  of  the 
attorneys'  fees  charged  to  the  parties, 
for  these  fees  would  reflect  the  com- 
plexity of  the  case  and,  therefore,  the 
burden  on  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  the  need  for 
such  a  study  of  user  fees  in  our  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  and  I  move  the  amcnd- 
ment's  adoption. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  While  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  user  fees,  I  am  willing  for 


the  study  to  be  made  and  we  are 
agreeable  to  accepting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson], 

The  amendment  (No.  1841)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  ready  to  act  on  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  "thank  you" 
for  the  cooperation  we  have  had  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Senator  TmntMOND,  and  Sena- 
tor Hetun.  I  also  thank  Senator 
Hatch  and  Senator  DiConcini,  who 
have  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
work.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER;  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1840),  as  modi- 
fied was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  UST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  we  now  take  up  the  Denton 
amendment,  which  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1837)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ISx.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 
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(Purpoie:  To  amend  the  provisioni  of  see- 
tion  534  Of  tlUe  11,  United  Statea  Code,  re- 
garding discharge) 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate  a 
statutory  problem  existing  in  Alabama 
and,  I  am  advised,  throughout  the 
entire  bankruptcy  court  system. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  schedule  a  hear- 
ing at  the  outset  of  the  bankruptcy 
case  to  advise  debtors  about  their 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties  re- 
lating to  the  discharge  of  debts.  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1978— Public  Law 
95-698— requires  the  debtors  to  attend 
a  discharge  hearing  subsequent  to  the 
granting  of  the  discharge,  where  the 
bankruptcy  judge  would  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  discharge  which  had 
been  entered  by  the  court.  In  many  in- 
stances, and  for  practical  reasons  due 
to  administration  of  the  case,  the  dis- 
charge hearing  could  not  be  scheduled 
for  1  year  or  even  later  form  the  filing 
of  the  case.  The  debtors  may  have 
moved  and  have  not  Informed  the 
court  of  their  new  whereabouts.  The 
court  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
set  aside  the  discharge,  forcing  the 
debtors  to  have  gained  nothing.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  hearing  was 
tied  Into  the  court's  hearing  applica- 
tion for  reaffirmation  of  secured 
debta.  The  Bankruptcy  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984-PubUc  Law  98- 
353— eliminated  the  requirement  of 
the  court's  approval  of  reaffirmation 
agreements,  but  did  not  modify  the  re- 
quirement of  the  discharge  hearing. 

This  amendment  would  restructure 
the  timing  of  the  discharge  hearing  to 
allow  the  court  to  Inform  the  debtor 
at  the  early  stages  of  the  bankruptcy 
case  of  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
duties  regarding  the  discharge  and 
provisions  for  reaffirming  secured 
debU,  by  amending  11  U.S.C.  5a4(d) 
and  bankruptcy  rule  4008.  The  debt- 
ors, with  thli  information,  would  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  case  and 
would  alleviate  inequities  caused  by 
the  revocation  of  the  discharge  as  may 
now  be  the  case.  The  court  would  also 
be  permitted  to  schedule  additional 
hearings,  if  necessary,  to  review  reaf- 
firmation agreements  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  discharge. 

Mr.  President,  this  li  a  minor  change 
that  will  eliminate  inequities  to  the 
debtors  and  alleviate  administrative 
problems  for  our  already  burdened 
bankruptcy  court. 

The  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to 
require  a  burdensome  additional  court 
appearance  by  debtors.  It  is  intended 
that  any  hearing  just  to  advise  the 
debtor  of  rights  under  title  11  would 
be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors  under  section  $41. 
Moreover,  the  word  "court"  is  used 
rather   than   "Judge."   That   enables 
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Judges  to  delegate  the  giving  of  the 
advice  to  the  person  who  presides  at 
the  341  meeting  where  that  person  is 
truly  neutral  and  disinterested. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hzruii) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1842. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  542(d)  of  title  11  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  a  case,  concerning  an  individual, 
the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the 
debtor  shall  appear  in  person  and  the  court 
shall  inform  the  debtor  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  debtor  relating  to  a  discharge, 
which  may  be  entered  under  Section  727. 
1141  or  1328  of  this  Utle.  The  court  may.  at 
such  time  as  the  court  determines,  hold 
such  additional  hearings  as  the  court  deter- 
mines necessary  when  the  court  has  deter- 
mined whether  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  a 
discharge  under  Section  727,  1141  or  1328  of 
this  title.  At  such  additional  hearing  as  the 
court  may  hold,  the  debtor  shall  appear  in 
person  and  the  court  shall  inform  the 
debtor  that  a  discharge  has  been  granted  or 
the  reason  why  a  discharge  has  not  been 
granted.  If  a  discharge  has  been  granted 
and  if  the  debtor  desires  to  make  an  agree- 
ment of  the  kind  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  then  at  such  hearing  the 
court  shall: 

"(1)  inform  the  debtor 

"(A)  that  such  an  agreement  is  not  re- 
quired under  this  title,  under  non-banluiipt- 
cy  law,  or  under  any  agreement  not  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  of  the  legal  effect  and  consequences 
of: 

(i)  an  agreement  of  the  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  and 

(ii)  a  default  under  such  an  agreement; 

"(2)  determine  whether  the  agreement 
that  the  debtor  desires  to  make  compiles 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (cK6) 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  consideration  for 
such  agreement  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  a  consxuner  debt  that  is  not  seau«d  by 
resl  property  of  the  debtor." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  wUling  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1842)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMEMDmirr  ho.  1S43 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  court  may  be  held 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Senator  E>ole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  96  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "Lawrence," 
after  "Kansas  City,". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  statutorily  qualify 
Lawrence.  KS.  as  a  place  where  cham- 
bers may  be  provided  for  a  circuit 
Judge.  The  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  has  advised  this 
change  is  necessary  before  they  can 
permit  our  newly  appointed  10th  cir- 
cuit Judge,  E>eanell  Tacha,  to  lease 
office  space  in  Lawrence,  her  place  of 
residence.  No  additional  costs  are  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  res  ipsa  loqui- 
tur. It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  "Res  ipsa  loquitur?" 
What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  Latin,  it 
means  "the  thing  speaks  for  itself." 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  had  my  Latin 
lesson  for  today.  I  have  no  objection. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1843)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDKENT  NO.  1844 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  28  and  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  new 
United  States  Trustee  System  by  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  United  States 
trustees  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
bankruptcy  cases,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  DeConcini, 
and  Senator  Hatch.  I  send  an  amend- 


ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  for  himself,  Mr.  DcCorcihi,  and 
Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1844. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  TRUSTEES 
PROGRAM 

Pakt  A— Amehdments  to  Tttlb  28,  Uhrbd 

States  Code 
Sec.  201.  Section  156  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  a  judicial  district  where  a  bank- 
ruptcy clerk  has  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  the  bankruptcy  clerk  shall  be 
the  official  cusUxUan  of  the  records  of  the 
banlcruptcy  court  and  of  the  dockets  of  all 
banlcruptcy  cases  and  proceedings.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  519  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  States  attorneys,  assistant  United 
States  attorneys,  and  special  attorneys"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  at- 
torneys and  United  States  trustees,  assist- 
ant United  States  attorneys  and  assistant 
United  States  trustees,  and  special  attor- 
neys". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  519  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■*§  519.  Supenrition". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  31  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  519  to 
read  as  follows: 

"519.  Supervision.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  526  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  thereof  by  striking  out 
"trustee"  and  Inserting  "trustees"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(2)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  trustees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  trustees,  including 
trustees  In  cases  under  title  11"  in  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "courts  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  probation  offi- 
cers, trustees  in  cases  under  title  11,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  probation  officers,"  In  paragraph 
(3). 

Sec.  204.  Section  581  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

8  581.  United  SUtes  tnisteca 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint 
one  United  SUtes  trustee  for  each  of  the 
thirty  bankruptcy  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Such  regions  are  constituted  of  Fed- 
eral Judicial  districts  (without  regard  to 
chapter  5  of  this  title)  as  follows: 


"(1)  The  Judkdal  dlatricU  established  for 
the  SUtes  of  Maine.  MunchusetU,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

"(2)  The  Northern  and  Western  Districts 
of  New  York  and  the  Judicial  dlstricU  estab- 
lished for  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Vermont. 

"(3)  The  Southern  and  Eastern  Districts 
of  New  York. 

"(4)  The  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Judicial  districts  established  for  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

"(5)  The  Middle  and  Western  Districts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"(6)  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  ju- 
dicial district  establUhed  for  the  SUte  of 
Maryland. 

"(7)  The  judicial  districts  esUbllshed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

"(8)  The  judicial  districU  established  for 
the  SUtes  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

"(9)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Alabama. 

"(10)  The  judicial  districU  esUbllshed  for 
the  SUte  of  Georgia. 

"(11)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Florida,  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(12)  The  Judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

"(13)  The  judicial  districU  established  for 
the  SUte  of  Texas. 

"(14)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Ohio. 

"(15)  The  judicial  districU  esUbllshed  for 
the  SUte  of  Michigan. 

"(16)  The  judicial  districU  esUbllshed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
"(17)  The  Northern  District  of  lUlnols. 
"(18)  The  judicial  districU  esUbllshed  for 
the  SUte  of  Wisconsin. 

"(19)  The  Central  and  Southern  DistricU 
of  Illinois  and  the  judicial  districU  esUb- 
lished for  the  SUte  of  Indiana. 

"(20)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  MinnesoU,  North  DakoU,  and 
South  DakoU 

"(21)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

"(22)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

"(23)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 

the  SUtes  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

"(24)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 

the  SUtes  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 

Kansas. 

"(25)  The  Southern  District  of  California 
and  the  judicial  districU  established  for  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  for  Guam,  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(36)  The  Judicial  district  establUhed  for 
the  SUte  of  Arizona. 
"(37)  The  Central  District  of  California. 
"(28)  The  Eastern  District  of  California 
and  the  judicial  district  esUblished  for  the 
SUte  of  Nevada. 
"(39)  The  Northern  District  of  California. 
"(30)  The  judicial  districU  establUhed  for 
the    SUtes    of    Alaska,    Idaho.    Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

"(b)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  Urm  of  four  years.  On  the 
expiration  of  hU  term,  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
of  hU  office  until  a  successor  Is  appointed, 
qualifies,  and  takes  office. 

"(c)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee  U  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

Sk.  305.  Section  583  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "dis- 
trict" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "region": 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "for 
cause". 

Sec.  308.  Section  584  of  tlUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  ameni  ed  by  striking  out 
"dUtricU"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
gions". 

Sk.  307.  Section  S86  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•SSS.Vacanekt 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
an  acting  United  SUtes  trustee  for  a  region 
In  which  the  office  of  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  U  vacant.  The  Individual  so  appoint- 
ed may  serve  until  the  daU  on  which  the  va- 
cancy U  filled  by  appointment  under  section 
581  of  thU  title  or  by  designation  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  thU  section. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  designate 
a  United  SUtes  tnistee  to  serve  in  more 
than  one  region  for  such  time  as  the  public 
interest  requires,  and  may  authorize  such 
United  SUtes  trustee  to  remain  at  hU  origi- 
nal official  sUtlon.". 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  586  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•  584.  DutlM 

"(a)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee,  within 
hU  region  shall— 

"(1)  establUh.  malnUin.  and  supervise  a 
panel  of  private  trustees  that  are  eligible 
and  available  to  serve  as  trustees  In  cases 
under  chapter  7  of  title  11: 

"(3)  supervise  the  admlnUtratlon  of  cases 
and  trustees  in  cases  under  chapter  7.  11,  or 
13  of  title  11: 

"(3)  deposit  or  Invest  under  section  846  of 
title  11  money  received  as  trustee  In  cases 
under  title  11: 

"(4)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  under  titles  11  and  38 
and  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General;  and 

"(5)  make  such  reports  as  the  Attorney 
General  dlrecU. 

"(b)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11  commenced  In  a  particular 
region  so  warranU,  the  United  States  trust- 
ee for  such  region  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  appoint  one 
or  more  IndlviduaU  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee,  or  designate  one  or  more  assistant 
United  SUtes  trustees  to  serve  In  cases 
under  such  chapter.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  for  such  region  shall  supervise  any 
such  individual  appointed  as  standing  trust- 
ee In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
standing  trustee. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rule  qualifications  for  membership  on 
the  paneU  esUblUhed  by  United  SUtes 
trustees  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  thU  sec- 
tion, and  qualifications  for  appointment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve 
as  standing  trustee  in  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  require  that  an  Individual  be  an  attor- 
ney in  order  to  qualify  for  appointment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve 
as  standing  tnutee  In  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11. 

"(dKl)  The  Attemey  General,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  a  United  SUtes  trustee  that 
has  appointed  an  Individual  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  In  cases  under  chapter  13  of  title  11. 
shall  fix- 

"(A)  a  maximum  annual  compensation  for 
such  Individual,  not  to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  step  1  of  grade 
08-16  of  the  General  Schedule  prescribed 


under  section  5SS3  of  title  6.  except  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum oompensatlon  of  stich  Individual  to  an 
annual  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  for  step  8 
of  OS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  pre- 
scribed under  section  8133  of  tlUe  B  upon  a 
determination  that  such  Individual  has  sig- 
nificantly decreased  actual  expenses  result- 
ing In  a  decrease  of  the  peroentage  fee;  and 
"(B)  a  percentage  fee,  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum,  based  on  such  maximum  annual 
compensation  and  the  actual,  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  Individual  as  stand- 
ing trustee. 

"(3)  Such  Individual  shall  collect  such  per- 
centage fee  from  all  paymente  received  by 
such  Individual  under  plans  In  the  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  title  11  for  which  such 
Individual  serves  as  standing  trustee.  Such 
Individual  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
trustee,  and  the  United  SUtes  trustee  shall 
pay  to  proprietary  reoetpte  In  the  general 
<und  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  any  amount  by  which  the  actual 
compensation  of  such  individual  exceeds  5 
per  centum  upon  all  paymenU  received 
under  plans  in  cases  under  chapter  IS  of 
title  11  for  which  such  individual  serves  as 
standing  trustee;  aitd 

"(B)  any  amount  by  which  the  peroentage 
for  all  such  eases  exceeds 

"(1)  such  individual's  actual  compensation 
for  such  cases,  as  adjusted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1);  plus 

"(ii)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  Individual  as  standing  trust- 
ee In  such  cases.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  any  or  all  of  the  In- 
terest earned  from  the  deposit  of  paymenU 
under  plans  by  such  ItuUvtdual  may  be  uti- 
lized to  pay  actual,  necessary  expenses  with- 
out regvd  to  the  percentage  llmlUtion  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (dXlXB)  of  thU  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  80. 
comprising  Items  relating  to  sections  581 
through  689  U  amended  by  amending  the 
Item  relatbig  to  section  686  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"696.  Duties.". 

Sk.  309.  (a)  Section  687  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-•t87.8alariM 

"Subject  to  sections  6816  through  6817  of 
title  6.  the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  the 
annual  salaries  of  United  SUtes  trustees 
and  assUtant  United  SUtes  trustees  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  In  exoees  of  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  provided  for  Executive 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  set 
forth  In  section  8818  of  title  8,  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

"(b)  Section  689  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  U  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "without  regard  to 
the  provUlons  of  title  6,  governing  appoint- 
menu  In  the  competitive  service". 

Sk.  310.  (a)  The  heading  for  chapter  89  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "CHAPTER  89"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "CHAPTER  40". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  II 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  re- 
lating to  Independent  Counsel  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 
"40.  Independent  Counsel..  691". 

(c)  Section  49(f)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter 
89"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  40". 
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Sac.  211.  SubsecUon  (f>  of  section  604  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  November  6.  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598: 
92  SUt.  2549).  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  1930(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "$80" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100.  plus 
such  additional  amount  as  is  specified  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 
To  convert,  on  a  motion  by  the  debtor,  the 
case  under  chapter  7  or  11  to  a  case  under 
chapter  11,  the  debtor  shall  pay  an  addition- 
al <400": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "that 
does  not  concern  a  railroad,  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  title  11,  $200"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ',  $500.  plus  such  additional 
amount  as  is  specified  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
"$S00"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  clerk  of  the  court  may  collect 
only  the  fees  authorized  under  this  section. 
The  clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  deposit  into  proprie- 
tary receipts  in  the  general  fund  $55  from 
the  filing  fee  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1).  $300  from  the  filing  lee  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (3),  and  the  additional 
amounts  prescribed  in  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
section,  including  such  amounts  as  may 
arise  from  conversion  of  a  case  under  one 
chapter  of  title  11  to  a  case  under  a  differ- 
ent chapter  of  title  11.". 

(b)  Section  1930  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(eXl)  In  addition  to  the  filing  fee  paid  to 
the  clerk,  a  monthly  charge  shall  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  trustee  in  each  case  under 
chapter  11  of  title  11  as  an  administrative 
expense  under  section  503(b)  of  title  11, 
until  a  plan  is  confirmed  or  the  case  is  con- 
verted or  dismissed,  whichever  first  occurs. 
The  charge  shall  be  $100  for  each  month  in 
which  disbursements  total  less  than  $20,000. 
$250  for  each  month  in  which  disburse- 
ments total  $20,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$100,000.  $750  for  each  month  In  which  dis- 
bursements total  $100,000  or  more  but  less 
than  $1,000,000,  and  $1,000  for  each  month 
In  which  disbursements  total  $1,000,000  or 
more.  The  Attorney  CSeneral  may.  by  regu- 
lation, increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
these  charges,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the 
debtor  is  a  farmer,  as  defined  in  section 
101(17)  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
court,  for  cause,  may  modify  the  monthly 
charge. 

"(2)  The  United  States  trustee  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
deposit  into  proprietary  receipts  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  all  the  charges  coUected  under 
this  suttsection. 

"(f)  Any  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  based  on  the 
amount  necessary  to  ensure  repayment  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounte  appropriated 
for  the  United  SUtes  trustee  system,  but 
also  shall  take  into  account  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  other  related  factors.". 

PaKT  B  — AMKHDIIENTS  to  TTTLB  11  OF  THB 

United  States  Code 

Sec.  221.  Section  101  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out  "and 
government  unit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "governmental  unit,  and  United 
SUtes  trustee"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof:  and 


(2)  in  paragraph  (24)  by  inserting  "(but 
not  a  United  SUtes  trustee  while  serving  as 
trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title)"  after 
"United  SUtes"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  222.  Section  102  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  United  States  trustee'  includes  a  des- 
ignee of  the  United  SUtes  trustee.". 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Section  104  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"except  as  to  those  charges  and  portions  of 
fees  to  be  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  105(a)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
provision  of  this  title  providing  for  the  rais- 
ing of  an  issue  by  a  party  in  interest  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  court  from,  sua 
sponte,  taking  any  action  or  making  any  de- 
termination necessary  or  appropriate  to  en- 
force or  implement  court  orders  or  rules,  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  process,  or  to  ensure 
the  proper  and  expenditious  dispositon  of  a 
case  or  proceeding.". 

Sec.  224.  Section  303  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (g),  by  inserting  "order 
the  United  SUtes  trustee  to"  after  "may", 
the  first  time  it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (i)— 

(A)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (IH  A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (IKC); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  against  a  party  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  subsection  (g) 
or  section  1104,  for  any  damages  proximate- 
ly caused  by  the  taking  of  possession  of  the 
debtor's  property  by  such  a  trustee.". 

Sec.  225.  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  3  of  title 
11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  307.  United  State*  truitec 

"The  United  SUtes  trustee  may  raise  and 
may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  issue  in 
any  case  or  proceeding  under  this  title  but 
may  not  file  a  plan  pursuant  to  section 
1121(c)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  226.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  3  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"307.  United  SUtes  trustee.". 

Sec.  227.  Section  321  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  United  SUtes  trustee  for  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  case  is  pending  is 
eligible  to  serve  as  trustee  In  the  case.". 

Sec.  228.  Section  322  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  at  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "A 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1).  a 
person ":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(bXl)  The  United  SUtea  truatee  qualifies 
wherever  such  trustee  serves  as  trustee  In  a 
case  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  United  SUtes  trustee  shaU  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  a  bond  required  to  be 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  the  sufficiency  of  the  surety  on  such 
bond.". 

Sic.  229.  Section  324  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8  324.  Remoral  of  tnutcc  or  examiner 

"(a)  The  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
may  remove  a  trustee,  other  than  the 
United  SUtes  trustee,  or  an  examiner,  for 
cause. 

"(b)  The  United  States  trustee,  after 
notice  and  a  hearing  and  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise,  may  remove  a  trustee  in  a 
case  under  chapter  7,  11.  or  13,  or  an  exam- 
iner In  a  case  luider  chapter  11,  for  cause. 

"(c)  Removal  for  cause  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  in  any  case  shall  be 
deemed  cause  for  removal  in  all  cases  in 
which  such  trustee  or  examiner  is  serving.". 

Sec.  230.  Section  326  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by 
inserting  "of  the  United  SUtes  trustee  or" 
after  "expenses". 

Sec.  231.  Section  327(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "another  credi- 
tor". 

Sec.  232.  Section  330  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "to  any 
parties  in  interest  and  to  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "notice";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  a  case  in  which  the  United  States 
trustee  serves  as  trustee,  the  compensation 
of  the  trustee  under  sul)section  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  into  proprietary  re- 
ceipts in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  233.  Section  341  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditors"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  convene  and  preside  at  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"court  may  order"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  trustee  may  con- 
vene"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "includ- 
ing any  final  meeting  of  creditors"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  234.  Section  343  of  title  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8  343.  EzaminaUon  of  the  debtor 

"The  debtor  shall  appear  and  submit  to 
examination  under  oath  at  the  meeting  of 
creditors  under  section  341(a)  of  this  title. 
Creditors,  any  indenture  trustee,  any  trust- 
ee or  exEuniner  in  the  case,  or  the  United 
SUtes  tnistee  may  examine  the  debtor.  The 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  administer  the 
oath  required  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  235.  Section  345  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "court"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  trustee";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  trustee  may  aggre- 
gate money  of  estates  for  which  such 
United  SUtes  trustee  serves  as  trustee  for 
deposit  or  investment  under  this  section,  in 
order  to  increase  the  return  on  such  money. 


taking  into  account  the  safety  of  such  de- 
posit or  Investment.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  maintain  complete  records 
Identifying  separately  the  money  of  each 
esUte  included  in  such  an  acaTeKatlon.  Any 
return  on  any  such  deposit  or  investment 
shall  be  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  tnistee 
into  proprietary  receipU  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Sk.  236.  Section  701(a)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  Promptly  after  the  order  for  relief 
under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  trustee,  other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court,  shall 
appoint  one  disinterested  person  that  Is  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
tablished under  section  586(a)(1)  of  tiUe  28, 
or 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  one  disinterested  person  that 
is  a  member  of  a  panel  of  private  trustees 
esUblished  under  section  2SS(d)(l)(A)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  or, 
either  the  United  SUtes  trustee  or  such  of- 
ficer or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
appoint  one  cUsinterested  person  that  was 
serving  u  trustee  in  the  case  immediately 
before  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chap- 
ter to  serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  case. 

"(2)  If  none  of  the  members  of  such  panel 
is  willing  to  serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the 
case,  then  the  United  SUtes  trustee  may 
serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  case.". 

Sec.  237.  Section  703  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Pending  election  of  a  trustee  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  necessary  to 
preserve  or  prevent  loss  to  the  esUte,  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  appoint  an  inter- 
im trustee  in  the  manner  specified  in  sec- 
tion 701(a). 

"(c)  If  creditors  do  not  elect  a  successor 
trustee  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  if  a  trustee  is  needed  In  a  case  reopened 
under  section  350  of  this  title,  then  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  serve  as  a  trustee 
In  the  case  or  shall  appoint  one  disinterest- 
ed person  that  Is  a  member  of  the  panel  of 
private  trustees  established  under  section 
586(aXl)  of  title  28  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the 
case.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  disinterested  person  that  is  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
Ublished under  section  255(d)(lKA)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  as  trust- 
ee in  the  case,  but  may  not  serve  as  trustee 
In  the  case.". 

Sic.  238.  (a)  Section  704  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8).  by— 

(A)  inserting  ".  with  the  United  SUtes 
trustee."  after  "court"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  inaertlng  "the  United  SUtea  trustee 
or"  after  "Information  as";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and  with  the 
United  SUtes  trustee;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(10)  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
such  additional  Information  as  may  enable 
the  court  to  carry  out  ite  responsibilities 
under  sections  523. 707.  and  727.". 

Sic.  239.  Section  705(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "trustee"  each  place  It  ap- 
pear8:and 


(2)  by  inaertlng  "or  the  United  8Ut«a 
truatee"  immediately  after  "court". 

8bc.  240.  Section  707(a)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtea  Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  ";  tnd":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  failure  of  the  debtor  in  a  voluntary 
caae  to  file,  within  fifteen  days  or  such  ad(M- 
tlonal  time  aa  the  court  may  allow  afUr  the 
filing  of  the  petition  commencing  auch  caae, 
the  information  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  aection  S21.". 

Sk.  241.  Section  726  of  title  11.  United 
SUtea  Code,  la  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by 
inserting  ",  except  as  to  fees  and  charges 
under  chapter  12S  of  title  28"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

Sic.  242.  Section  727  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)(1)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  object  to  the 
granting  of  a  discharge  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  trustee  or  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  to  examine  the  acU  and  con- 
duct of  the  debtor  to  determine  whether  a 
ground  exlsU  for  denial  of  discharge. 

"(d)  On  request  of  the  trustee,  a  creditor, 
or  the  United  SUtes  trustee,  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  shaU  revoke 
a  discharge  granted  under  subsection  (a)  if- 

"(1)  such  discharge  was  obtained  through 
the  fraud  of  the  debtor,  and  the  requesting 
party  did  not  know  of  such  fraud  untU  after 
the  granting  of  such  discharge; 

"(2)  the  debtor  acquired  property  that  Is 
property  of  the  esUte,  or  become  entitled  to 
acquire  property  that  would  be  property  of 
the  esUte,  and  knowingly  and  fraudulently 
failed  to  report  the  acquisition  of  or  entitle- 
ment to  such  property,  or  to  deliver  or  sur- 
render such  property  to  the  trustee;  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  committed  an  act  specified 
In  subsection  (a>(6). 

"(e)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  may  request  a  revocation  of  a 
discharge— 

"(1)  under  subsection  (dHl)  within  one 
year  af Ur  such  discharge  is  granted;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (d)(2)  or  (dK8> 
before  the  later  of— 

"(A)  one  year  after  the  granting  of  such 
discharge;  and 

"(B)  the  date  the  case  is  closed.". 

Sic.  248.  Section  1102  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(aKl)  As  soon  aa  practicable  after  the 
order  for  relief  under  chapter  11  of  thla 
title,  the  United  SUtea  truatee  ahaU  appoint 
a  committee  of  creditors  holding  unsecured 
claims  and  may  appoint  additional  commit- 
tees of  creditors  or  of  equity  security  hold- 
ers as  the  United  SUtes  trustee  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional committees  of  creditors  or  of  equity 
security  holders  if  necessary  to  assure  ade- 
quate represenUtion  of  creditors  or  of 
equity  security  holders.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shaU  appoint  any  such  committee."; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 
Sec.  244.  Section  1104  of  title  11,  United 

SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  in  aubaection  (a),  by  tnamting  "or  the 
United  SUtea  truatee"  after  "party  In  Inter- 
eat"' 

(2)  in  aubaectlon  (b).  by  inaertlng  "or  the 
United  SUtea  truatee"  after  'party  In  inter- 
eat"' 

(3)  in  aubaectlon  (c).  by  atrlUng  out 
"court"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  In- 
aertlng in  lieu  thereof  'United  SUtea  trust- 
ee, after  conaulUtlon  with  partlea  In  Inter- 
eat";  and 

(4)  In  aubaectlon  (c>.  by  atriklng  out  "one 
dlalntereated  person"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  subject  to  the  court's  approval, 
one  disinterested  person  other  than  the 
United  SUtes  tnutee". 

8k.  246.  Section  1108  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inaertlng  "or  the 
United  States  truatee  "  after  "party  in  Inter- 
eat". 

Sk.  246.  Section  1112  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "party  in  InUrest"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  paragraph  (8): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fees  or  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  38: 

"(11)  failure  of  the  debtor  In  a  voluntary 
caae  to  file,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition  commencing  such  case, 
the  information  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  aection  621.  including  a  list  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  holders  of 
the  lesser  of  all  unsecured  claims  or  the  20 
largest  unsecured  claims,  and  the  dollar 
amounU  of  such  claims;  or 

"(12)  faUure  to  timely  file  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  821.". 

Sk.  347.  Section  1163  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  appoint 
one  of  such  persons  to  serve  aa  truatee  In 
the  caae.". 

Sk.  248.  Section  1302  of  tlUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

••(a)  If  the  United  SUtes  trustee  has  ap- 
pointed an  Individual  under  section  686(b) 
of  title  28,  or  If  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  court  has  appointed  an  individual  under 
section  268(d)(1)(D)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trustee  Act  of  1986.  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  In  cases  under  chapter  18  of  thla 
title  and  If  such  individual  qualifies  under 
aection  322  of  thU  title,  then  such  individual, 
ahall  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case.  Otherwise, 
the  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  appoint  one 
disinterested  person  to  serve  as  trustee  in 
the  case  or  a  United  SUtes  trustee  other 
than  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
may  serve  as  a  trustee  In  the  caae."; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (d)  and  redes- 
ignating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d); 
and  ^  _, 

(8)  by  amending  subsection  (d),  as  redesig- 
nated herein,  by  striking  out  "under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  thU  section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  the  United  SUtes 
Tnistees  Act,  in  dlstrtcU  other  than  dla- 
tricU  in  which  aection  686  of  title  28  la  ef- 
fcctlvc". 

Sk.  249.  Section  1307  of  title  11.  United 
SUtea  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  aubaectlon  (c)  by— 

(A)  Inaertlng  "or  the  United  SUtea  truat- 
ee" after  "party  In  Intereat";  and 
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(B)  strUUnc  out  "or"  at  the  aid  of  parm- 
gnph  (7)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(9)  failure  of  the  debtor  to  fUe,  within 
fifteen  days,  or  such  additional  time  as  the 
court  may  allow,  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion commencing  such  case,  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  521:  or 

"(10)  failure  to  timely  file  the  Information 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  521."; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est". 

Sec.  250.  Section  1326(b)  of  tiUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Before  or  at  the  time  of  each  pay- 
fflient  to  creditors  under  the  plan,  there 
shall  be  paid— 

"(1)  any  unpaid  claim  of  the  kind  specified 
in  section  507(a)(1)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  if  a  standing  trustee  appointed  under 
section  586(b)  of  title  28  or  section  255(d)(1) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  is 
serving  in  the  case,  the  percentage  fee  fixed 
for  such  standing  trustee  under  section 
586(eKlKB)  of  title  28  or  pursuant  to  such 
section  of  the  United  States  Trustees  Act  of 
1986.". 

Part  C— TRAiismoH  amd  Repealer 
Sec.  251.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2549.  2686-87).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  39  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  are  repealed, 
and  all  references  to  the  United  States 
trustee  contained  in  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  deleted,  as  of  September  30, 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  re- 
pealed"; and 

(2)  by  repealing  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
Sec.  252.  The  service  of  any  United  SUtes 

trustee  and  of  any  assistant  United  SUtes 
trustee  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  November  6, 1978  (Public  Law  95- 
598;  92  SUt.  2549),  is  terminated  upon  the 
earlier  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  or 
March  31,  1987,  except  that  the  Attorney 
General— 

(1)  may  appomt  any  such  United  SUtes 
trustee  to  serve  for  such  period,  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary  to  faciliUte  the  transition 
from  the  banlcruptcy  administration  pro- 
gram esUblished  in  chapter  15  of  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978.  to  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  system  esUblished  by  this  title;  and 

(2)  may  appoint  any  such  assistant  United 
SUtes  trustee  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 582  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Sec.  253.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  part,  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  parts  A.  C.  D,  E,  and  P  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  212  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  in  a  region  thirty  days  after  the 
certification  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  256  of  this  title  or.  in  those  districU 
making  an  election  under  section  255(b)(2) 
such  section  212(b)  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  provisions  of  section 
255(d)  become  effective.  Such  section  212(b) 
shall  apply  to  cases  in  each  district  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  212 
other  than  by  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 


shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  255(d)  of  this  title  becomes  ef- 
fective six  months  after  the  date  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Judicial  branch  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  255(d).  Until 
section  255(d)  becomes  effective,  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  serving  in  such  district  shall 
continue  to  serve  in  that  district,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  252. 

Sec.  254.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  of  this  title  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  two  years  after  the  date  that  the 
initial  appropriation  authorized  undc  sec- 
tion 271  of  this  title  is  enacted  or  thirty 
days  after  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
the  last  region  under  section  256  of  this 
title,  whichever  first  occurs. 

(b)  During  the  two-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title,  the  amendmente  made  by  part  B 
of  this  title  shall  apply  in  each  district  in 
which  a  United  SUtes  trustee  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public 
Law  95-598;  92  SUte  2549).  and,  thirty  days 
after  the  Attorney  General's  certification 
under  section  256  of  this  title  in  those  re- 
maining districts  esUblished  pursuant  to 
this  title,  except  for  those  districts  making 
the  election  pursuant  to  section  2SS(b)(2). 
In  such  districts  making  an  election  under 
section  252(b)(2),  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  section  255(d):  Provided,  That,  in  any 
case  commended  under  chapter  7  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  failure  of  a 
trustee  to  file  the  final  report  and  account 
required  by  section  704  of  title  11  prior  to 
one  year  following  certification  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  trustee  serves  shall  be 
deemed  cause  for  removal  under  section  324 
of  title  11.  as  amended  by  section  229  of  this 
title,  and  in  any  case  under  chapter  11  in 
which  a  trustee  was  appointed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  fail- 
ure to  obtain  approval  of  a  plan  prior  to  one 
year  after  certification  shall  also  be  deemed 
cause  for  removal.  In  such  cases,  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  may  remove  the  trustee  by 
filing  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor trustee. 

(c)  The  court  shall  continue  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  cases  in  a 
district  in  which  a  revocation  under  section 
255(b)(4)  has  been  made  or  in  which  no  elec- 
tion has  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
255(bH2)  until  thirty  days  after  the  district 
is  certified  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  255.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  trustee 
system  herein  esUblished  shall  be  phased  in 
over  a  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  initial  appropriation  author- 
ized under  section  271  of  this  title  is  en- 
acted. The  regions  encompassing  districts 
for  which  United  SUtes  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt.  2549), 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  section  256  of  this  title  not  later 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)  Section  204  of  this  title  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  Judicial  district  which  specifi- 
cally elects  not  to  be  included  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy regions  esUblished  by  section  204. 
Notwithstanding  section  252  of  this  title,  as 
to  districts  for  which  the  United  SUtes 
Trustee  was  provided  in  section  224  of  the 
Act  of  November  6. 1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 
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92  SUt.  2549)  such  election  shaU  terminate 
the  services  of  such  trustee  in  that  district 
upon  the  effective  date  of  section  255(d)  in 
that  district. 

(2)  Any  election  under  this  section  shall 
be  granted  upon  request  by  any  bankruptcy 
Judge  after  a  majority  vote  of  the  Chief  dis- 
trict Judge  and  each  bankruptcy  Judge  in 
such  Judicial  district  in  favor  of  such  elec- 
tion. A  Judicial  district  shall  have  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
in  which  to  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  district  falls  to  make  an  election 
within  such  sixty  days,  such  district  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
bankruptcy  regions  set  forth  in  section  204 
of  this  title. 

(3)  Notice  that  an  election  has  been  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  given,  within  ten 
days  after  such  election,  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Judicial  district. 

(4)  An  election  under  this  section  not  to 
participate  in  the  bankruptcy  regions  set 
forth  in  section  204  of  this  title  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  under  the  same  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  but 
not  subject  to  the  time  limiUtions  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  A  decision  to  participate  in 
a  bankruptcy  region  may  not  be  revoked. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  not 
less  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  noti- 
fication of  revocation  under  paragraph  (4) 
to  certify  that  the  district  is  included  in  the 
bankruptcy  region.  The  courts  shall 
prompUy  publish  notice  of  this  certifica- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may.  through 
regulation,  reconstitute  any  bankruptcy 
region  wherein  a  Judicial  district  has  made 
an  election  under  subsection  (b)  by  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cur- 
rently esUblished  Judicial  districU  within 
such  bankruptcy  region. 

(d)(1)  In  any  Judicial  district  making  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  duties  and  functions  granted  in  the 
United  SUtes  trustee,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  shall  be  per- 
formed by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
courts.  Such  duties  and  functions  include— 

(A)  the  duty  to  esUblish.  maintain,  and 
supervise  a  panel  of  private  trustees  that 
are  eligible  and  available  to  serve  as  trustees 
in  cases  under  chapter  7  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(B)  the  duty  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  cases  and  trustees  in  cases  under 
chapter  7,  11.  or  13  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code; 

(C)  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  United 
SUtes  trustees  under  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code;  and 

(D)  the  duty  to  appoint  and  supervise 
standing  trustees,  if  the  number  of  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  commenced  in  a  particular  region  so 
warranU.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit  for  which  such 
officer  or  employee  serves. 

The  Judicial  Conference  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  appointment  and  remov- 
al of  such  officers  and  employees.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  the  appointment 
shall  be  made  by  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  Judicial  circuit  in  which  such  officer  or 
employee  serves,  and  the  removal  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  shall  include  the  Initiation 
of  proceedings  for  removal  by  the  bankrupt- 
cy Judges  of  the  district.  Such  removal  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  in  which  such  officer 
or  employee  serves. 


(2XA)  For  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  term  "United 
SUtes  trustee",  as  such  term  is  used  In  title 
II.  ShaU  Include  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  court  appointed  under  this  subsection, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  sections  102(9).  321. 
322.  and  70I(aX2)  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  a  United  States  trustee,  as  such  term 
Is  used  In  such  sections  102(9),  321,  322,  and 
701(aK2),  shall  not  include  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  court  apiwlnted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  256.  The  Attorney  General  shall  cer- 
tify, to  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit 
CourU  of  Appeals,  Federal  district  courU, 
and  bankruptcy  courU,  his  intention  to  es- 
Ublish offices  in  a  United  SUtes  trustee 
region  thirty  days  prior  to  the  assumption 
of  the  responsibilities  prescribed  by  this 
title  in  that  region.  The  courts  promptly 
shall  publish  notice  of  such  certification 
and  of  the  implemenUtion  of  section  212(b) 
of  this  title  and  for  the  districts  within  the 
region. 

Sec.  257.  (a)  A  case  commenced  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  all  matters  and  pro- 
ceedings in  or  relating  to  any  such  case, 
shall  be  conducted  and  determined  under 
such  Act  as  if  this  title  had  not  been  en- 
acted. The  substantive  rtghte  of  parties  in 
connection  with  any  such  bankruptcy  case, 
matter,  or  proceeding  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  applicable  to  such  case, 
matter,  or  proceeding  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted,  except  that  at  one  end  of  one 
calendar  year  following  the  certification  of 
a  district  in  which  any  case  is  still  pending 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  district  court 
shall  withdraw  the  reference  of  any  such 
case  and,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  deter- 
mine the  sUtus  of  the  case.  Such  case  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  bankruptcy  Judge  with 
such  instructions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
prompt  closing  of  the  case  and  with  a  re- 
quirement that  a  progress  report  on  the 
case  be  provided  by  the  bankruptcy  Judge 
after  such  interval  as  the  district  court 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  A  case  commenced  under  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
SUt.  2549),  and  all  matters  and  proceedings 
in  or  relating  to  any  such  case,  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amendmenU  made  by  parts  A  and  B  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes  trustees,  except 
in  those  districts  for  which  United  SUtes 
trustees  were  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  November  6,  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598:  92 
SUt  2549),  shall  not  apply  to  a  case  under 
chapter  7  or  chapter  11  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  until  one  year 
after  the  region  encompassing  the  district  in 
which  such  case  has  been  filed  has  been  cer- 
tified under  section  255  or  256  of  this  title. 
Such  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  such 
cases  thereafter,  if — 

(1)  in  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  title  II. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  case  trustee  has 
filed  the  final  report  and  account  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  esUte  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  title  II,  United  SUtes  Code, 
prior  to  or  within  the  year  after  certifica- 
tion; and 

(2)  in  a  case  under  chapter  II  of  title  II. 
United  SUtes  Code,  a  plan  has  been  con- 
firmed under  section  1129  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  prior  to  or  within  the  year 
after  certification. 

Sec.  288.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 


United  States  Courts  shall  consult  In  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  optimal  coordination  and 
may  enter  into  agreemenU  under  which  the 
United  SUtes  trustees  may  use  the  services. 
equipment,  personnel,  records,  reporU,  and 
daU  compilations,  in  any  form,  and  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  United 
SUtes  trustees  may  cooperate  in  the  use  by 
the  Federal  Judiciary  of  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  records,  reports,  and  daU  compi- 
lations, in  any  form,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
United  SUtes  trustees  in  order  to  prevent 
dupUcation  during  the  phasein  period. 

Sec.  259.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU  shaU 
make  available  to  the  United  SUtes  tnistees 
on  a  current  basis,  all  records,  reports,  and 
daU  compUations,  in  any  form,  relating  to 
cases  and  proceedings  under  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  the  United  SUtes  trustees' 
duties  under  title  II  and  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  prescribed  by  this  title,  and  shall 
instruct  all  clerks  to  cooperate  In  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  functions,  documenU,  and 
daU  compilations,  in  any  form,  to  the 
United  SUtes  trustees  system,  except  that 
no  such  transfer  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
United  SUtes  trustees  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  any  notice  provided  trr  in  cases 
under  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  260.  (a)  The  Executive  Office  for 
United  SUtes  Trustees,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts,  ShaU,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priation therefor  under  section  271  of  this 
title,  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  electronic  case  management  dem- 
onstration project  for  three  Judicial  districU 
in  the  United  SUtes  having  a  sufficient 
caseload  to  provide  a  meaningful  test  of 
such  system.  A  contract  for  such  case  man- 
agement demonstration  project  shaU  be 
awarded  by  the  Director,  Executive  Office 
for  United  SUtes  Trustees,  upon  competi- 
tive bids  by  qualified  private  sector  entities 
able  to  design  an  automated  Joint  Informa- 
tion system  for  use  by  the  courts  and  the 
United  SUtes  trustees,  and  to  provide  that 
level  of  expertise  In  the  design  and  imple- 
menUtion of  automated  case  management 
systems  that  is  required  for  purposes  of  this 
demonstration  project. 

(b)  The  demonstration  project  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  continue  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  but  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  lU  Imple- 
menUtion. One  year  after  the  implemenU- 
tion of  such  project,  the  Congress  shaU 
cause  a  study  to  be  performed  of  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  demonstration  project  in 
comparison  to  (I)  Judicial  districU  that  do 
not  have  electronic  case  management  sys- 
tems in  place,  and  (2)  Judicial  districU  that 
participate  in  such  electronic  case  manage- 
ment systems  as  are  maintained  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
CourU. 

(c)  The  demonstration  project  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  continue  for  a  period  of 
two  years  or  untU  such  time  as  the  Congress 
evaluates  the  success  of  such  project  and 
acU  upon  lU  continuance.  iU  expansion  to 
aU  Judicial  districU.  or  iU  termination, 
whichever  period  U  longer. 

(d)  The  electronic  case  management 
system  required  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  pro- 
vide the  clerk  of  court,  in  each  district  in 
which  it  may  be  operated,  with  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  complete  electronic  case  fUe 
of  all  relevant  information  contained  In  the 
petitions  and  schedules  fUed  by  debtors  and 
any  amendmenU  thereto,  including— 


(1)  a  complete  Ust  of  creditors  In  the  case 
as  Usted  by  the  debtor. 

(2)  a  complete  Usting  of  «U  aaseU  sched- 
uled by  the  debtor,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  each  item  is  scheduled,  the  value 
thereof,  and  any  action  taken  by  the  trustee 
or  debtor  in  possession  with  regard  to  that 
item  during  the  pendency  of  the  case;  and 

(8)  the  debtor's  sUtement  of  current  ex- 
penses and  income. 

(e)  The  demonstration  system  shaU  pro- 
vide the  United  States  trtistee  In  each  dis- 
trict in  which  it  may  be  completed  with  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  complete  electronic 
case  fUe  which  shall  contain  In  addition  to 
the  Information  Usted  in  subsection  (d)  the 
foUowlng: 

(Da  record  of  aU  motions.  complalnU,  ap- 
polntmenu,  pleadings,  and  responses,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  the  responses  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trustee  Office  to  those  mo- 
tions, appointmenU.  and  pleadings: 

(2)  automated  generation  of  motions,  com- 
plalnU, appointmenU,  pleadings,  and  re- 
sponses; 

(3)  automated  generation  of  standard 
management  reports  and  letters  on  an  ex- 
ception basis: 

(4)  those  accounting  records.  reporU.  and 
information  required  to  be  maintained  by 
debtors  In  possession  and  trustees  in  cases 
under  title  II,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  the 
Executive  Offices  for  United  SUtes  Trust- 


CCSt 

(6)  an  accurate  record  of  bankruptcy  ^ 
openings,  case  mUestones.  and  case  closings: 
and 

(6)  the  calculation  of  distribution  to  credi- 
tors, final  applications  and  orders  for  distri- 
bution, fiiuJ  case  closing  reporU,  and  aU 
forms  to  Insure  prompt  payment  of  sUtuto- 
ry  fees  to  trustees  In  asset  and  no  asset 


(f)  The  demonstration  system  shall  fur- 
ther provide  the  clerk  of  court  with  a  means 
of  electronically  malntalnli.i  all  calendars 
and  dockeU,  and  of  producing  all  notices  re- 
quired to  be  sent  in  cases  under  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(g)  The  demonstration  system  shaU  main- 
tain the  information  specified  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  in  a  format  easUy  accessible  by 
electronic  means,  or  otherwise,  to  all  enti- 
tles within  the  district  in  which  such  system 
Is  malnUined  with  an  interest  in  a  case 
pending  under  title  II.  United  SUtes  Code. 
A  charge  of  $5  shall  be  collected  for  each 
case  accessed  by  such  entity  and  aU  such 
charges  shall  be  paid  to  proprietary  receipU 
in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  operating  the  demonstra- 
tion system. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d).  unlim- 
ited access  to  the  Information  maintained  in 
the  demonstration  system  shaU  be  provided 
at  no  charge  to  the  f  oUowlnr 

(1)  The  Congress. 

(2)  The  Executive  Office  for  United  States 
Trustees.  ,     ^ 

(3)  The  AdmlnlstraUve  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  CourU. 

(4)  The  clerks  of  the  court  in  each  Judicial 
district  In  districU  In  which  the  demonstra- 
tion system  is  operated. 

(5)  The  Judges  of  the  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
trict courU  in  which  the  demonstration 
system  is  operated. 

(6)  Trustees  In  cases  pending  in  those  dis- 
tricU involved  in  operation  of  the  demon- 
stration system. 

(1)  Access  as  provided  In  subsection  (h> 
ShaU  be  subject  to  such  security  llmiUtlons 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  officials  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  respective  offices  specified  In 
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pancraptu  (1)  through  (5)  of  such  subsec- 
tion. Aoceaa  to  the  information  maintained 
in  the  electronic  case  management  system 
by  trustees,  attorneys  or  record,  and  parties 
in  Interest  in  proceedings  and  attorneys  ad- 
mitted practice  before  the  courts  of  partici- 
pating districts  shaU  be  limited  to  review  of 
the  Information  on  file  which  constitutes  in- 
formation of  public  record  as  provided  In 
section  107  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sk.  261.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
any  amendment  made  by  tills  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  entity  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Pakt  D— Aitthorization  for  Appropria- 
TioMs  POR  Bankruptct  AommSTRATION 
Sk.  271.  There  hereby  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  that  such  amounts  as  are  collected 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  this  title  shaU  be  utUized  to  re- 
imburse the  Treasury  for  such  appropria- 
tions. Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  remain  avaUable  for  obligation 
until  expended. 

Part  E— Thx  Rulks  op  Bamkroptct 
Proceduiix 
Sac.  281.  Part  X  of  the  Rules  of  Bankrupt- 
cy Procedure  applies  in  any  district  in  which 
a  United  States  trustee  is  serving  until  such 
Part  is  superseded  by  Rules  of  Bankruptcy 
Procedure  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  section  2075  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

Part  P— Short  Titue 
Sec.  291.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1988". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  in  part,  would 
expand  and  make  permanent  the  U.S. 
Trustee  Pilot  Program  for  Bankruptcy 
Administration.  This  excellent  pilot 
program  was  established  by  title  I  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-598).  The  initial  period  for  the 
project  was  4V4  years,  but  it  was  ex- 
tended twice:  first  until  September  30. 
1984  (Public  Law  98-166).  and  again 
until  September  30.  1986  (Public  Law 
98-353). 

The  U.S.  trustees  would  be  charged 
with  overseeing  the  administration  of 
bankruptcy  cases  filed  under  chapters 
7,  11,  and  13  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  trustee  system  would 
effect  a  separation  of  the  administra- 
tive and  case-monitoring  functions 
from  the  adjudicative  functions  car- 
ried out  by  the  bankruptcy  judges  and 
the  judiciary.  In  the  nonpilot  areas, 
the  bankruptcy  judges  have  continued 
to  adjudicate  legal  issues  and  to  super- 
vise the  administration  of  bankruptcy 
cases. 

Pursuant  to  the  1976  act,  an  inde- 
pendent study  to  compare  the  pilot 
and  nonpilot  programs  was  undertak- 
en by  Abt  Associates,  Inc..  of  Cam- 
bridge. MA.  The  findings  of  that  study 
indicate  that  the  pilot  program  has  re- 
sulted In  "enhanced  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency In  bankruptcy  administration" 
in  the  pilot  districts. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
very  simUar  to  legislation.  S.  1961. 
which  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  on  December  17,  1985. 
S.  1961  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port since  Its  introduction.  However,  In 
an  effort  to  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed 
about  S.  1961  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  by  sev- 
eral of  oiu-  colleagues,  several  changes 
are  proposed  to  the  language  of  that 
biU.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona,  Senator  DeConciki,  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  U.S.  Trustee 
Program  and  has  provided  excellent 
leadership  in  developing  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
contains  an  important  provision  which 
would  clarify  the  responsibility  of  a 
banlcruptcy  trustee  in  a  chapter  7  case 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
such  information  as  may  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  imder  sec- 
tions 523,  707,  and  727  of  the  code. 

I  strongly  support  this  provision, 
which  was  suggested  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition 
in  the  Judicial  Conference  to  the  pro- 
gram that  is  being  extended  by  this 
amendment.  There  is  concern  not  only 
about  the  added  cost  that  this  is  going 
to  mean  in  the  bankruptcy  system,  but 
also  about  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  supervising  the  trustees  because 
the  Department  of  Justice  represents 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  have  claims  against  bankrupt  es- 
tates. It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  at 
the  same  time  the  E>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice is  representing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interest  before  a  banlirupt- 
cy  court,  it  is  also  supervising  the 
tioistee  in  the  administrative  functions 
as  the  representative  of  the  estate. 

These  are  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  to  Congress  by  communica- 
tions from  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  CoiuIb  in  a  letter 
dated  April  25,  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
signed  by  L.  Ralph  Mecham,  who  is 
the  Director  of  that  Office.  He  sets 
out  several  reasons  why  the  Judicial 
Conference  is  opposed  to  the  program. 

I  think  we  should  have  that  letter 
included  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  Mr.  Mecham  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Hatfield,  a  copy  of 
which  was  given  to  all  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  reason  that  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  this  up  is  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  judiciary.  I  know 
that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  con- 


tinue a  level  of  quality  service  given 
the  constraints  of  the  budget.  Cut- 
backs are  being  proposed  in  the  Feder- 
al judiciary  funds  in  our  budget  reso- 
lution, and  this  creates  a  very  serious 
problem. 

If  this  program  is  going  to  add  to 
current  cost  levels  then  I  think  the 
Senate  needs  to  know  about  it  and 
needs  to  imderstand  what  it  is  about 
to  approve  if  it  does  approve  this 
amendment. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  letter  that  the 
costs  are  not  insignificant.  I  hope  that 
the  changes  that  the  managers  are 
seeking  to  make  in  the  amendment 
whereby  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  certain  district  courts  to  opt  out 
from  this  program  will  help  minim<9!o 
the  cost  problem. 

If  it  will,  that  certainly  is  a  welcome 
change  in  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
it  does  serve  that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  copies  of  the  letters  to 
which  I  referred  from  L.  Ralph 
Mecham  to  Chairman  Hatfield  and 
Chairman  Thitrhond  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AomHISTRATIVE  OPPICE  OP  THK 

UifiTED  States  Courts, 
WaihingUm,  DC,  AprU  25, 1986. 
Hon.  SCark  O.  Hatpield, 
Chairman,    Committee  on  Appropriationt, 
Dirksen  SenaU  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmah:  I  am  enclosing  for 
yoiu-  Information  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  concerning  an  amendment 
that  may  be  proposed  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Judgeship  Bill,  S.  1923.  when  it  is  consid- 
ered on  the  Senate  floor.  Tour  Committee 
may  be  interested  in  our  concerns  as  to  the 
cost  and  budget  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
permanent  the  pilot  U.S.  trustee  program  in 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  bankruptcy  estates  pending 
before  the  courts.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  supports  the  urgently 
needed  additional  bankruptcy  Judgeships 
that  S.  1923  would  provide.  However,  the 
Conference  Is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
proposal  for  a  £>epartment  of  Justice  pro- 
gram to  administer  the  estates  of  debtors  in 
pending  banlcruptcy  cases.  The  Conference's 
opposition  is  based  on  the  increased  costs  of 
such  a  program  as  well  as  a  concern  over 
the  clear  confllcts-of-lnterests  situation  cre- 
ated when  the  Etepartment  of  Justice, 
which  frequently  represents  Government 
agencies  with  creditor  claims  against  the 
estate,  also  assumes  the  role  of  supervisor  of 
the  representative  of  the  estate.  The  Con- 
ference has  proposed  an  alternative  pro- 
gram, within  the  Judiciary,  to  assume  the 
administrative  duties  of  which  bankruptcy 
Judges  were  relieved  in  1978  at  far  less  cost. 

I  am  also  enclosing  copies  of  a  statement 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence which  more  fully  explains  the  Confer- 
ence position. 
Sincerely. 

L.  Ralph  Mwham. 

Director. 


ADininsnATivK  Opfice  op  the 

UmnD  Statb  Courts. 
Waahington.  DC,  AprU  2S,  1986. 
Hon.  Strom  Truuioms. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Ma.  CHAnucAif:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  may  shortly  take  up  S.  1923,  a 
bill  to  provide  additional  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ships. The  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  following  a  survey  of  the  need 
for  additional  bankruptcy  Judgeships  across 
the  country.  That  survey  resulted  In  a  rec- 
ommendation for  48  additional  positions. 
Your  Committee  carefully  evaluated  the 
Conference's  request  In  light  of  prevailing 
budget  constraints  and  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
curately assessing  bankruptcy  workloads. 
These  deliberations  are  a  positive  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  process  of  de- 
termining bankruptcy  Judgeship  needs,  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  urgently  needed  addi- 
tional positions  included  in  S.  1923. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  a  po- 
tential amendment  that  may  be  offered  to 
the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor  to  expand  and 
make  permanent  the  pilot  United  States 
trustee  program  under  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  our  witnesses  have  testified,  the 
Judicial  Conference  is  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  housing  the  program  for  basic  ad- 
ministration of  bankruptcy  estates  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Earlier  this  month 
we  submitted  an  alternative  proposal  for 
bankruptcy  administrators  within  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  we  had  been  anticipating  working 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts  which 
had  tentatively  scheduled  mark-up  sessions 
on  the  Issue.  We  understand  that  circum- 
stances over  which  you  have  little  control 
may  now  bring  the  Issue  to  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  next  few  days. 

The  recent  consideration  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy Judgeship  bill  suggests  that  the  Senate 
would  take  a  close  look  at  the  costs  involved 
in  any  new  program  such  as  the  U.S.  trustee 
proposal.  Our  existing  estate  administra- 
tors, operating  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  without 
adequate  staffing,  cover  Judicial  districts 
that  now  receive  about  70  percent  of  the 
total  bankruptcy  workload.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  these  existing  positions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  la  about  $8.5  million.  In  con- 
trast, the  1987  budget  estimate  for  the  pilot 
U.S.  trustee  program  operating  In  districts 
with  30  percent  of  the  caseload  Is  $11.7  mil- 
lion. If  we  were  to  project  costs  only  on  the 
basis  of  cases  now  handled,  existing  estate 
administrators  would  require  $12.1  million 
to  expand  nationally  and  UJ3.  trustees 
would  require  $39  million. 

Of  course,  the  actual  process  of  develop- 
ing cost  estimates  is  more  sophisticated 
than  that  and  we  recognize  that  the  exist- 
ing estate  administrators  alone  cannot  do 
the  full  Job  that  is  needed.  We  have  Just 
completed  a  full  cost  estimate  of  the  alter- 
native proposal  for  bankruptcy  administra- 
tors submitted  earlier  this  month.  The 
annual  recurring  cost  of  that  proposal 
would  be  $21.5  million— about  $1.3  million 
more  than  is  now  being  spent  by  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Justice  Department  combined. 
We  tiave  not  l>een  able  to  determine  exactly 
wtiat  the  Department  of  Justice's  detailed 
cost  estimate  for  a  national  U.S.  trustee  pro- 
gram is.  However,  I  understand  that  their 
estimate  is  about  $35  million— about  $15 
million  above  what  Is  now  spent  and  about 
ten  times  the  additional  cost  involved  in  es- 
tablishing bankruptcy  administrators.  The 


$14  million  difference  in  additional  cocta  of 
the  U.8.  trustee  program  over  the  bankrupt- 
cy adminiatrator  system  Is  more  than  the 
annual  recurring  coat  of  the  entire  package 
of  48  additional  Judgshipa  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference initially  recommended. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  issue  of  coats  is 
Irrelevant  because  the  U.S.  trustee  program 
will  be  "self-funding"  ttirough  Increased 
charges  against  bankruptcy  litigants.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  costs  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram should  be  carefully  examined  to 
insure  that  litigants  are  not  charged  more 
than  what  is  fair  and  reasonable.  Why 
should  bankruptcy  litigants  pay  more  to  ac- 
commodate an  Inefficient  system  of  estate 
administration?  Virtually  any  objective  ob- 
server would  have  to  agree  that  a  bankrupt- 
cy administrator  program  within  the  Judici- 
ary could  provide  the  same  basic  services  as 
a  United  States  trustee  program  imder  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  less  cost.  Precisely 
how  much  less  may  be  subject  to  debate, 
but  what  reasons  exist  to  Incur  any  addi- 
tional expenditures?  If  the  fees  for  bank- 
ruptcy litigants  can  fairly  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level  than  at  present  and  the  system 
for  estate  administration  can  be  operated  at 
less  cost  than  the  revenue  received  from  the 
increased  fees,  the  additional  payments 
could  be  retained  by  the  Treasury  to  offset 
other  costs  of  the  Government. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Senate  is  pres- 
ently considering  the  Budget  Resolution. 
The  amounts  allocated  for  outlays  In  Func- 
tion 750,  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  are  very  tight  as  it  is. 
The  resolution  does  not  Include  additional 
amounts  for  this  program.  That  will  limit 
the  availability  of  funds  when  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  attempts  to  apportion 
the  Budget  Resolution  total  among  the  pro- 
grams involved,  even  If  revenues  have  been 
increased  separately.  In  an  account  as  small 
as  ours,  14  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 
We  certainly  don't  expect  reductions  In  the 
Border  Patrol  or  the  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  drug  trafficking  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate a  new  UJ3.  trustee  program 
within  the  limits  of  the  Budget  Resolution. 
The  Marshal's  Service  Is  already  facing  seri- 
ous problems  that  affect  the  security  of  our 
courts.  That  leaves  little  else  In  Function 
750  except  the  courts  themselves.  Further 
budget  cuts  beyond  those  already  made  may 
well  threaten  the  ability  of  all  litigants— 
civil,  criminal,  and  bankruptcy— to  receive 
prompt  resolution  of  their  cases. 

There  may  well  be  additional  costs  of  the 
U.S.  trustee  program  that  have  not  as  yet 
been  quantified.  While  we  have  not  seen 
any  detail  on  their  current  cost  estimate,  we 
have  reviewed  other  cost  statements  from 
the  past.  These  statements  do  not  appear  to 
reflect  an  adequate  provision  for  the  exten- 
sive clerical  staff  that  will  be  needed  if  the 
program  Is  to  operate  fully  In  every  case. 
Much  of  that  clerical  staff  would  duplicate 
existing  staff  functions  of  the  clerks'  of- 
fices, but  that  will  be  unavoidable  if  the  op- 
eration is  housed  In  another  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Department  plans  an  am- 
bitious computer  program  to  reduce  the 
need  for  such  a  large  clerical  staff,  but  that 
program  has  not  yet  been  developed  and 
win  certainly  take  time.  It  will  also  cost  a  lot 
of  money  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
included. 

Our  experience  in  the  recent  Judgeship 
survey  also  suggests  that  the  United  States 
trustee  program  may  generate  a  need  for 
additional  Judgestiips.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence recommended  two  additional  Judge- 
ships for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  beyond 


what  our  statistical  threshold  teat  would 
have  allowed.  That  recommendation  waa 
based  on  an  onsite  survey  of  the  Judges' 
workload  which  identified,  among  other  fac- 
tors, a  heavier  than  usual  volume  of  mo- 
tions activity  requiring  Judicial  hearings  and 
resolution  resulting  from  the  United  Statea 
trustee  program.  We  have  not  fully  unrmfA 
the  potential  of  an  increased  need  for 
Judges  arising  from  the  program,  but  the 
possibility  clearly  exists. 

I  have  mentioned  the  cost  concerns  that 
we  have  with  this  legislation.  Judicial  Con- 
ference witnesses  In  their  testimony  also 
raised  other  concerns,  particularly  the  con- 
fllcts-of-lnterests issue.  The  basic  work  of 
estate  administration  is  the  appointment 
and  supervision  of  trustees  and  the  monitor- 
ing of  reports  from  trustees  and  debtors  in 
possession.  Claims  and  applications  will 
come  to  the  administrator's  attention  to 
which  there  should  be  an  objection.  In  some 
Instances— such  as  a  claim  by  the  I.R.S.— 
the  trustee,  as  representative  of  the  estate, 
may  have  a  legitimate  objection  to  the 
claim.  However,  the  trustee's  supervisor  will 
be  employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  Is  already  representing  the  I.R.8. 
That  type  of  situation  creates  a  conflict-of • 
Interests  for  the  Department  for  whom  the 
trustee's  supervisor  and  the  I.R.8.'b  attor- 
ney both  work.  Legitimate  claims  and  legiti- 
mate objections  may  be  compromised  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  having  two  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  taking  conflicting  posi- 
tions before  a  Judge.  That  type  of  confUct- 
of-interests  situation  can  and  should  be 
avoided. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  highlight- 
ed in  Its  arguments  to  the  potential  for  in- 
creased co-ordination  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  representation  of  Governmental 
Interests  by  having  a  corps  of  specialists  in 
bankruptcy  law  and  proceedings.  That  posi- 
tion, of  course,  only  heightens  the  conflict*- 
of-tnterests  concerns  mentioned  above  when 
that  form  of  "banluiiptcy  strike  force"  la 
combined  with  the  day-to-day  supervision  of 
estate  administration.  It  also  suggesU  that 
the  situation  that  existed  In  1978  may  recur. 
In  1978  Congress  relieved  bankruptcy 
Judges  of  many  administrative  duties  be- 
cause those  duties  interfered  with  their 
more  important  Judicial  duties  and  because 
the  performance  of  their  Judicial  duties 
often  pre-empted  giving  full  and  regular  at- 
tention to  the  administrative  duties.  The 
Department's  highlighting  of  this  aspect  of 
their  program  In  their  argument  raises  the 
concern  that  the  less  glamorous  tasks  asso- 
ciated with  supervising  the  administration 
of  each  and  every  bankruptcy  petition  may 
not  be  properly  performed.  Ftnally,  a  simple 
answer  to  this  part  of  the  Department's  ar- 
gtmient  Is  that  the  U.S.  trustee  program  was 
never  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  De- 
partment can  readily  provide  a  corps  of 
bankruptcy  specialisU  in  United  SUtes  at- 
torneys' offices  In  districts  with  heavy  bank- 
ruptcy caseloads.  In  fact,  the  Department  is 
already  doing  so  In  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a 
U.8.  trustee  In  that  same  district.  (Wash. 
Legal  Times,  April  7,  1986.  at  2).  Represen- 
tation of  the  Government's  Interests  may  be 
better  served,  and  more  economically, 
through  such  programs  and  through  Im- 
proved I.R.8.  monitoring  of  whether  taxea 
are  actually  paid  than  through  a  system  of 
U.S.  trustees  who  are  not  always  available 
locally  and  who  only  monitor  the  reports  of 
what  taxes  debtors  say  they  have  paid. 

Many  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  chapter 
7  cases  with  no  aaseu  in  the  eaute.  Clearly 
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many  of  these  proceed  with  little  Judicial  In- 
volvement. In  the  early  1970's  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Commission  had  recommended  that 
a  separate  agency  be  established  to  receive 
aU  bankruptcy  filings  initiaUy.  and  that 
only  where  actual  disputes  arose  would  the 
matters  be  brought  Into  court.  Clearly  it 
would  be  expensive  to  establish  such  an 
agency  with  the  convenience  to  individual 
participants  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  that 
the  courts  now  provide.  However,  such  an 
agency  could  administer  the  underlying  es- 
tates without  duplicating  the  efforts  of  the 
courts.  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain  the 
initiation  of  all  bankruptcy  proceedings 
with  the  courts,  and  the  estates  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  court's  authority.  During 
the  course  of  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
estate  administration  inevitably  becomes 
intertwined  with  Judicial  decision-making 
and  case  management.  Any  proposal  to 
place  the  administration  of  estates  in  an- 
other Branch  of  the  Government  while  re- 
taining the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  over 
the  entire  bankruptcy  process  wiU  inevita- 
bly result  in  duplication  of  a  consideration 
amount  of  paperwork  and  effort.  There  will 
also  be  numerous  opporttmities  for  disagree- 
ments as  to  their  respective  roles  that  will 
hinder  the  court's  ability  to  manage  their 
dockets  effectively. 

I  understand  that  your  staff  has  worked 
to  provide  districts  which  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  the  United  States  trustee  pro- 
gram an  opportunity  to  opt  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. Such  an  option  may  create  some  un- 
certainty among  bankruptcy  practitioners, 
but  it  would  ease  the  costs  associated  with 
the  U.S.  trustee  program  and  possibly 
render  the  proposal  somewhat  less  objec- 
tionable if  included  in  the  final  enactment. 
Of  course,  we  are  concerned  that  such  a 
provison  may  well  not  survive  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  thus  not  be  in  the 
final  bill.  Moreover,  any  option  provision 
should  meet  several  criteria  to  represent  a 
truly  viable  option.  The  Judges  must  have 
the  ability  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  estates  in  the  districts  that  opt  out.  That 
requires  that  some  position  exist  to  perform 
at  least  most  of  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  U.S.  trustees.  Because  the  ju- 
risdiction over  bankruptcy  cases  is  placed  in 
the  district  court  generally  under  28  U.S.C. 
1 1334,  any  exercise  of  an  option  should  in- 
clude both  the  district  and  bankruptcy 
judges  of  the  district.  The  Judges  should 
have  a  reasonable  time  after  enactment  of 
the  law  in  which  to  study  the  option  and 
decide  whether  to  exercise  it.  A  period  of 
approximately  six  months  may  be  alx>ut 
right.  Once  a  district  has  opted  out  of  the 
program,  there  should  be  a  review  of  any 
determination  to  revoke  the  option  and 
come  under  the  U.S.  trustee  program,  to 
avoid  undue  disruption.  The  Judicial  coun- 
cils of  the  circuits  are  charged  with  over- 
sight of  the  administration  of  the  business 
of  the  courts  in  each  circuit  and  their  ap- 
proval should  be  required  to  revoke  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  option. 

Since  the  issue  of  a  United  SUtes  trustee 
program  was  first  addressed  in  1977,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  opposed  the  proposal  because 
of  the  conflicts-of-interests  created  and  the 
costs  inevitably  associated  with  attempting 
to  administer  in  the  Justice  Department  es- 
tates that  are  pending  before  the  courts 
while  the  courts  themselves  are  managing 
their  dockete.  There  are  clearly  going  to  be 
overlaps  in  the  performance  of  the  two 
functions.  Until  Just  recently  the  Depart- 
ment had  supported  that  position.  As  re- 


cently as  the  Attorney  General's  1984 
report  on  the  trustee  program,  the  Depart- 
ment had  Indicated  that  an  administrator  in 
the  Judicial  Branch  would  be  an  acceptable 
alternative  as  long  as  the  trial  Judges  did 
not  select  or  supervise  the  individual,  (at 
61).  Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Stanton,  at  your 
request,  presented  the  Department's  posi- 
tion to  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  which  carefully  consid- 
ered the  issue.  The  Bankruptcy  Committee 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  determined 
that  they  could  not  support  the  Depart- 
ment's new  position  and  reaffirmed  their 
own  long-standing  position.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Department  apparently  no 
longer  considers  a  Judicial  Branch  position, 
such  as  our  alternative,  to  be  an  acceptable 
solution. 

You  have  always  been  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  friend  of  the  Judiciary  when- 
ever you  could  do  so.  We  are  always  anxious 
to  accommodate  your  desires  whenever  we 
can  do  so;  however,  in  this  case  the  Judicial 
Conference  simply  cannot  agree  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  trustee  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Please 
be  assured  that  the  Judiciary  has  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought  and  attention. 
Our  Judges  have  studied  the  issue  and  are 
convinced  that  the  Department's  proposal  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution. 
Sincerely. 

L.  Ralph  Mecram, 

Director. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  provides  for  what  the 
able  Senator  just  suggested,  that  the 
districts  have  the  power  to  opt  out 
from  it  if  they  wish,  and  they  roughly 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  trustee. 

So  I  think  that  overcomes  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  Senator  Cochran, 
concerning  the  structure  of  this  D.S. 
trustee  system  and  I  was  opposed  to  it 
imtil  we  worked  out  his  provision  deal- 
ing with  allowing  the  districts  to  opt 
out.  It  is  a  compromise. 

My  judges  in  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  do  not  like  it.  The  bankrupt- 
cy judges,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
that  district,  do  not  like  the  trustee 
system. 

The  northern  district  of  Alabama 
was  one  of  the  10  pilot  programs  that 
were  conducted. 

One  argument  against  the  trustee 
system  is  that,  it  basically  violates  the 
concept  of  separation  of  powers.  It 
allows  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  is  an  executive  branch  Depart- 
ment, to  come  in  and  to  participate  in 
many  administrative  functions  that 
should  be  within  the  control  and  pur- 
view of  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  expressed  that  conflicts 
arose  under  the  pilot  program  with 
the  trustee. 
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distinguished  Senator  from  MissiBsippi 
has  brought  out.  And  there  is  the 
other  matter  involved  here  that  the 
Justice  Department  represents  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  many  times  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  claims  that  they 
file,  seciu'ed  and  unsecured  claims, 
that  are  filed  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Therefore  this  causes  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest issue  to  arise. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  the 
trustee  system  in  some  of  the  other 
areas  where  the  pilot  program  operat- 
ed, and  it  operated  successfully  and 
without  conflicts  there.  But  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  inciunbent  upon  the  At- 
torney General  to  see  that  the  UJS. 
trustee  in  these  districts  cooperates 
with  the  bankruptcy  judges  and  the 
judges  of  the  court.  If  he  takes  an  atti- 
tude that  they  cannot  in  effect  super- 
vise or  give  him  orders,  we  may  be 
faced  with  a  rash  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings against  the  tnistees  that  are 
appointed. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  worries 
me  and  that  is  that  this  U.S.  trustee  is 
appointed  for  a  4-year  term  and  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. He  appoints  the  individual  trustees 
in  the  individual  cases  and  this  can 
allow  for  a  patronage  system,  a  spoils 
system  to  develop.  And  it  could  be 
used  politically  if  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al wanted  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  the  At- 
torney General  will  come  forward  with 
guidelines  established  to  prevent  the 
usage  of  the  trustee  system  as  a  form 
of  patronage  and  to  prevent  the  spoils 
system,  in  effect,  from  occurring  in 
the  bankruptcy  courts  under  this 
trustee  system. 

Now,  we  have  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise, largely  because  we  understand 
there  is  tremendous  support  in  the 
House  for  the  trustee  system,  and  we 
know  because  of  the  strong  support  of 
Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator 
Thxtrhond  and  others  here,  that  we 
would  have  a  difficult  time  defeating 
this  system.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think 
there  are  questions  about  it.  In  the 
compromise  that  has  been  worked  out, 
a  judicial  district,  by  the  vote  of  the 
chief  district  court  judge  and  the 
banicruptcy  judges  can  opt  out  of  this 
system  and  opt  into  a  system  which  in 
effect  gives  this  same  authority  and 
powers  to  employees  and  officers  of 
the  courts.  Therefore,  this  opt-out 
system  allows  for  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  service  to  operate  it  without  the 
inherent  dangers  and  inherent  abuses 
that  could  occur. 

Now,  for  those  judicial  districts 
which  opt  out,  the  Judicial  conference 
is  empowered,  imder  this  compromise, 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  will,  in  effect,  state  how  the  of- 
ficers and  employees  are  to  be  selected 
and  how  they  are  appointed.  The  "opt- 
out"  provision  provides  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  opt-out  system  will  be  ap- 


pointed by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Judicial  circuit  in  which  an  officer  or 
employee  serves.  That  is  the  same  way 
the  bankruptcy  judges  are  appointed 
today.  This  is  to  eliminate  the  politics 
that  could  become  involved  in  the  se- 
lection. 

So,  under  the  circumstances,  whUe  I 
concur  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  of  the  dangers  that 
are  involved  here,  and  while  I  realize 
that  my  Judges  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  are  opposed  to  the 
U.S.  trustee  system,  and  that  the  pilot 
program  has  not  worked  well  there, 
nevertheless,  I  believe  a  compromise 
that  allows  a  judicial  district  to  opt 
out  is  a  reasonable  compromise,  and 
because  of  that,  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  this  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  further  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  concerning 
the  U.S.  Trustee  Program. 

Prior  to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  bankruptcy  judges  were  re- 
sponsible for  both  administrative  and 
Judicial  duties.  In  fulfilling  these 
duties  the  judges  often  became  too  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  working  of  a 
case,  causing  questions  of  conflict  of 
interest  and  judicial  impropriety  to 
arise.  In  an  effort  to  respond  to  these 
criticisms  and  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  banltmptcy  system,  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Act  separated  the  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  duties  of  the 
bankruptcy  judges.  This  left  a  vacuum 
of  responsibility  and  the  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  individuals  to 
assume  these  duties.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.  Trustee  Pilot  Program  was  estab- 
lished in  1979.  on  an  experimental 
basis,  encompassing  18  of  the  94  Fed- 
eral Judicial  districts. 

The  U.S.  Trustee  Program  has  been 
extended  twice  but  will  simset  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  unless  there  is  con- 
gressional action. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  in  S.  1961.  which  was  intro- 
duced, by  request,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Strom  Titdrmond.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  30  bankruptcy 
regions  encompassing  the  94  judicial 
districts.  The  Attorney  General  would 
appoint  U.S.  trustees  for  4-year  terms. 
The  Attorney  General  would  also  have 
the  authority  to  remove  a  U.S.  trustee 
without  cause. 

The  U.S.  trustee  will  be  responsible 
for  administering  bankruptcy  estates. 
The  U.S.  trustee  will  establish,  main- 
tain, and  supervise  panels  of  private 
trustees  in  chapter  7  bankruptcy  cases 
(liquidation  of  assets),  appoint  and  su- 
pervise standing  trustees  in  chapter  13 
cases  (reorganization  of  debt  for  indi- 
viduals with  regular  income),  and  will 
monitor  the  debtor  in  chapter  11  cases 
(business  reorganization).  The  U.S. 
trustee  will  also  be  authorized  to  serve 
as  a  case  trustee,  to  call  meetings  of 
creditors,  and  may  raise  and  be  heard 


on  any  issue  in  cases  filed  under  title 
11. 

The  U.S.  Trustee  Program  is  cur- 
rently under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Depart- 
ment firmly  believes  that  not  only 
should  the  U.S.  trustee  system  be  ex- 
panded, but  also  that  the  program 
should  remain  under  its  supervision. 
The  Department  of  Justice  visualizes 
the  U.S.  trustee  not  only  as  a  monitor 
of  bankruptcy  cases,  but  also  as  a 
watchdog  over  the  integrity  of  the 
banlcruptcy  system. 

The  Department  of  Justice  contends 
that  housing  the  program  within  the 
Justice  I>epartment  provides  closer  su- 
pervision of  possible  criminal  activity 
and  fraud  by  providing  greater  inter- 
action with  the  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  Department.  It  is  argued  that 
creditors  have  recovered  more  on  their 
claims  in  pilot  districts  than  in  nonpi- 
lot  districts,  because  there  is  a  more 
aggressive  monitoring  of  cases.  The 
program  has  also  been  within  the  De- 
partment for  the  past  6  years  and 
there  is  a  desire  to  maintain  this  insti- 
tutional history.  Fiu^hermore.  the  De- 
partment contends  it  is  able  to  attract 
high  caliber  individuals  necessary  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  program. 

Independent  studies  conducted  by 
ABT  associates  at  the  request  of  DOJ. 
determined  that  the  U.S.  Trustee  Pilot 
Program  was  successful  and  recom- 
mended the  program  be  expanded  na- 
tionwide. 

However,  while  the  Department  of 
Justice  holds  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  the  office  of  U.S.  trustee  should 
fall  within  the  executive  brsuich.  the 
Judicial  Conference  believes  equally  as 
strongly  that  any  such  program 
should  be  housed  within  the  judicial 
branch. 

Part  of  this  belief  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  I  am  sure,  is  based  on  an 
institutional  preference,  but  there  is 
also  genuine  concern,  which  I  share, 
that  placing  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trustee  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice creates  an  inherent  conflict-of-in- 
terest. The  Attorney  General  has  the 
appointive  power  and  may  remove  a 
U.S.  trustee  without  cause.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  not  only  a  frequent 
party  in  bankruptcy  cases,  but  is  one 
of  the  largest  creditors.  The  Depart- 
ment represents  the  Government's  in- 
terest in  its  claims  for  taxes  and  debts 
owed  by  debtors  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  This  concern  has  been 
labeled  "more  theoretical  than  real." 
but  it  raises,  at  the  very  least,  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety. 

Concern  has  also  been  raised  about 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  trustees  for  a 
4-year  term,  which  creates  the  possi- 
bility of  a  political  patronage  system. 

I  am  aware  that  concerns  have  been 
raised  about  the  cost  of  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  trustee  system,  but  the  ad- 
ministration asserts  that  the  increase 
in  fees,  which  this  legislation  contains, 


will  fund  the  costs  of  extending  the 
program  nationwide. 

With  the  increasing  nvmiber  of  bank- 
ruptcy filings,  there  is  little  question 
that  the  bankruptcy  judge  should  be 
free  of  administrative  duties,  and 
while  I  do  not  support  extension  of 
the  U.S.  trustee  system  nationwide— I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
share  my  concerns  with  the  program 
and  have  foimd  the  pilot  program  very 
successful. 

We  each  must  form  oiu-  opinion 
based  on  our  own  experiences.  The 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  is  the 
third  largest  of  the  10  groups  of  the  18 
pilot  districts.  This  pilot  program  has 
not  met  with  the  same  level  of  success 
as  in  other  areas.  Both  the  district 
judges  and  a  majority  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  within  this  district  be- 
lieve the  program  should  not  be  ex- 
panded nationwide.  The  judges  believe 
there  is  a  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween the  bankruptcy  clerk's  office 
and  the  U.S.  trustee's  office,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  position  developed  within 
the  judiciary  would  provide  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  system  for 
the  improvement  of  bankruptcy  ad- 
ministration. 

These  are  opinions  that  have  devel- 
oped after  a  "hands-on"  experience 
with  the  U.S.  trustee  system. 

I  realize  there  are  Judicial  districts 
which  were  part  of  the  pilot  program 
and  those  in  nonpilot  districts  which 
would  welcome  extension  of  the  U.S. 
trustee  system.  I  know  there  are  other 
districts  which  would  prefer  to  estab- 
lish or  continue  existing  systems  on  a 
local  level  with  statutorily  defined 
duties.  Because  of  the  concern  in  some 
areas  of  extending  the  U.S.  trustee 
system,  we  have  reached  a  compromise 
allowing  an  "opt-out "  for  those  judi- 
cial districts  which  choose  not  to  be  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  trustee  system.  In 
those  districts,  electing  to  "opt-out" 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  U.S. 
trustee  will  be  assumed  by  an  employ- 
ee or  officer  of  the  courts.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  will  be  charged  with 
promulgating  regulations  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  such  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  circuit  where  the  officer 
or  employee  serves. 

The  decision  to  "opt-out"  will  be 
made  based  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
banltruptcy  judges  and  the  chief  dis- 
trict judge  within  a  judicial  district. 
This  leaves  tvie  decision  where  It 
should  be— within  the  judicial  distrlcU 
which  wiU  be  most  affected  by  the  de- 
cision. 

I  hope  this  will  allow  ua  to  fulfill  our 
fundamental  purpose,  the  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  bankruptcy 
laws.  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  our 
goal  if  both  systems  are  allowed  a 
chance  to  develop  the  personnel  and 
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funding  to  meet  needs  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy system. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Senator  THURMOifo,  and  the  leader- 
ship provided  in  this  effort  by  Senator 
East  and  Senator  DBCoHcn»T.  I  would 
also  like  to  compliment  the  work  of 
the  fine  staffs  of  the  Senators. 

It  is  my  hope  this  compromise  will 
offer  a  workable  solution  for  all. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. First.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  very  aptly 
pointed  out  some  of  the  objections, 
but  there  are  also  stories  of  successes. 
The  southern  district  of  New  York  is 
one  that  has  felt  that  this  pilot  pro- 
gram was  extremely  successful. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
trustee  pilot  program  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  it  mandatory.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  others  have 
put  forth  a  good  case  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  procedure  and  a  way  to  have 
an  alternative  to  this  program.  What 
works  in  Alabama  may  work  well  also 
in  Mississippi  but  it  may  not  work  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  or 
California  or  Arizona  for  that  matter. 

The  U.S.  Trustee  Program  has  been 
studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  an 
effort  to  come  up  with  something  to 
take  away  from  one  of  the  things  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  mentioned; 
namely,  potential  cronyism.  Cronyism 
is  always  possible  and  this  bill  does  not 
eliminate  it  by  any  means.  It  puts  the 
appointment  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rather  than  right  there  at  the  dis- 
trict. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, even  though  he  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  for  working  this  com- 
promise out,  because  I  think  it  moves 
us  in  a  very  positive  way  as  to  the 
costs  that  were  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment also  increases  slightly  the  chap- 
ter 7  costs  to  bring  them  up  to  infla- 
tion. So  we  are  not  talking  about  an 
increase  in  total  expenditures  for  the 
U.S.  trustee  appointment  system  if  it 
is  implemented.  The  costs  for  chapter 
II,  which  are  usually  corporations,  go 
up  substantially.  And  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  CBO  has  advised 
us  orally,  and  they  will  give  us  a  writ- 
ten document  which  we  will  attempt 
to  file  here  before  the  close  of  this 
bill,  indicating  that  there  is  no  net  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  Government 
based  on  these  fees. 

Now  that  might  have  been  before 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  his 
letter  and  I  will  be  glad  to  share 
CBO's  estimates  with  him.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  that  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  finally  considering  on  the  U.S. 
Trustee  System  amendment.  With  the 


expiration  date  of  the  current  pro- 
gram Just  over  4  months  away,  the 
Congress  must  act  quickly  if  It  is  to 
avoid  some  of  the  last  minute  legislat- 
ing that  has  become  all  too  common  in 
this  area  of  the  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  support  the  U.S.  Trustee  System 
and  I  am  a  coauthor  and  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  bill.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  n.S.  Trustee  System  could 
not  be  improved  upon  or  that  I 
wouldn't  favor  certain  amendments  to 
S.  1961.  We  have  had  7  years,  and  the 
experience  of  over  600,000  cases  in  the 
pilot  programs,  upon  which  to  base 
our  Judgments:  on  the  whole,  the 
Trustee  Program  has  been  a  success  in 
my  Judgment. 

I  see  the  Trustee  Program  as  striv- 
ing to  meet  two  goals:  First,  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  bankruptcy  system,  the 
administrative  functions  of  a  case 
must  be  handled  by  someone  other 
than  the  Judge:  and  second,  the  trust- 
ee must  serve  as  a  watchdog  to  prevent 
fraud,  dishonesty,  and  other  shady 
practices  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  creditors  debtors,  and  the 
public.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Trustee  Pro- 
gram has  generally  met  both  of  these 
goals. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  conclude  that 
these  goals  have  been  met,  but  what  is 
most  telling  is  that  people  and  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, bankruptcy  Judges  familiar  with 
the  Trustee  Program,  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  the  Commer- 
cial Law  League,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Managers,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  would  also 
have  reached  this  conclusion  based  on 
their  years  of  experience  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts. 

I  have  certainly  been  impressed  with 
the  accountability  that  the  U.S.  Trust- 
ee Program  has  brought  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy system.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
return  to  the  era  of  bankruptcy  prac- 
tice which  this  very  committee  heard 
testimony  about  in  the  mid-1970's 
criticizing  the  cronyism,  "clubby"  at- 
mosphere, and  scandal,  that  surround- 
ed much  of  bankruptcy  practice.  Al- 
though it  may  be  left  largely  unsaid  in 
polite  conversation,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  critical  questions  underlying 
this  legislation  is  who  will  control  the 
patronage.  To  be  blunt,  it  makes  me 
very,  very,  uncomfortable  to  think 
that  it  is  Judges— supposedly  impartial 
Judges— who  are  controlling  that  pa- 
tronage with  all  the  opportunities  cre- 
ated thereby  which  smack  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  potential  improprieties. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  technical,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  bankruptcy 
code.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  amend- 
ment which  would  clarify  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  bankruptcy  trustee  in  a 
chapter  7  case  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  such  information  as 
may  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 


bilities under  sections  523,  707,  and 
727  of  the  code.  These  sections  deal 
with  objections  to  discharge  or  dismis- 
sal of  a  chapter  7  petition  for  fraud  or 
other  abuse. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress a  sense  of  growing  frustration  by 
members  of  the  bankruptcy  communi- 
ty, including  some  Judges  and  trustees, 
that  the  amendments  made  in  1984 
have  not  entirely  fulfilled  their  prom- 
ise in  restoring  balance  in  the  area  of 
consumer  debt.  Much  of  this  frustra- 
tion stems  from  the  continuing  high 
volume  of  chapter  7  filings  by  individ- 
uals. Due  to  demands  on  the  courts' 
time  of  other  more  complex  cases 
under  other  chapters,  they  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  devote  the  degree  of 
time  and  attention  to  chapter  7  con- 
sumer cases  which  might  otherwise  be 
desirable.  As  a  result,  the  impetus  is 
on  the  trustee  to  assure  that  informa- 
tion required  by  the  court  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  is  made  available  to 
it  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 

One  instance  in  which  the  ability  of 
the  trustee  to  meet  this  responsibility 
has  been  unnecessarily  restricted  is  in 
the  context  of  sectionhnty  707(b).  As 
added  by  the  1984  act,  section  707(b) 
permits  the  court  to  dismiss  a  chapter 
7  petition  if  it  determines  that  grant- 
ing relief  would  constitute  a  substan- 
tial abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  process. 
Due  to  a  defect  in  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 707(b),  however,  several  courts 
which  have  considered  the  issue  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  bankrupt- 
cy trustee,  because  he  is  technically  a 
party  in  interest  in  a  case  may  not 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court  evi- 
dence of  possible  abuse.  By  foreclosing 
the  most  logical  source  of  impartial  in- 
formation on  the  existence  of  possible 
bankruptcy  abuse,  the  result  is  that 
the  courts  themselves  must  sift 
through  the  mass  of  chapter  7  filings 
if  they  are  to  pursue  seriously  the 
charge  given  them  by  the  Congress 
under  section  707(b). 

Several  courts  have  expressed  frus- 
tration with  the  current  process.  One 
court  conceded  its  "uneasiness  with 
being  cast  in  the  dual  role  of  adducer 
as  well  as  arbiter  of  the  evidence"  in  a 
section  707(b)  case  and  specifically  in- 
vited unsecured  creditors  to  partici- 
pate in  a  proceeding  which  it  had  initi- 
ated on  its  own  motion.  In  re  Almen- 
dinger,  56  B.R.  97  (Bankr.  N.D.  Ohio 
1985).  Another  court,  faced  with  the 
fact  that  evidence  of  abuse  had  been 
brought  to  its  attention  by  a  creditor, 
declined  to  terminate  a  section  707(b) 
inquiry  for  that  reason  alone,  but  ex- 
pressed frustration  with  the  procedur- 
al dilemma  resulting  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section.  In  re  Hiuison,  56 
B.R.  415  (Bankr.  N.D.  Ohio  1985). 

Clearly,  this  is  an  absurd  result  and 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  congres- 
sional intent  in  passing  the  1984 
amendments.  This  amendment  would 


clarify  the  responsibility  of  the  trustee 
as  an  officer  of  the  court  and  the 
person  charged  with  hands-on  day-to- 
day administration  of  chapter  7  cases, 
to  bring  to  the  court's  attention  any 
and  all  information  or  evidence  which 
he  believes  will  aid  the  court  in  reach- 
ing a  fair  result.  By  clarifying  this  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  trustee. 
the  amendment  will  help  bring  the  ad- 
ministration of  chapter  7  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  into  line  with  the  original 
congressional  intent  of  the  1984 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1844)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wants  to  be  recorded 
as  opposing  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  voice  vote.  I  voted  no. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi 
wishes  to  be  recorded  as  voting  no,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  an  amend- 
ment he  wishes  to  take  up  now. 

AMKIfOlfKirT  NO.  184S 

(Purpose:  To  perfect  provisions  of  the 
Homestead  Protection  amendments  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  OeorKia  [Mr.  Mattiko- 
ly],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kzmnedy,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1845. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  and  Section  352(c)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "840.000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "815,000";  and  Sec- 
tion 353(c)(4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"60"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50.". 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  Senator  KsmrtDT  and 
I  are  offering  today  is  a  simple  modifi- 
cation of  language  included  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  bill. 
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Senator  KntifiDT  submitted  a 
motion  during  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  present  bill. 
The  committee  amendment  that  he 
proposed  on  our  behalf  restores  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  provisions  of 
the  family  farm  homestead  provisions 
as  adopted  by  the  Senate  during  the 
consideration  of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

When  I  offered  the  original  meas- 
ure, it  required  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to 
allow  a  farm  program  borrower  facing 
foreclosure,  forced  liquidation,  or 
bankruptcy  to  retain  his  family  home 
and  a  few  adjoining  acres  of  land  so 
that  he  and  his  family  would  have  a 
place  to  live  while  trying  to  reorganise 
their  lives. 

During  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  provi- 
sion was  made  discretionary.  Senator 
KiifircDT  introduced  our  amendment 
in  the  present  bill  in  the  committee  to 
restore  the  original  Senate  language 
that  I  proposed.  The  amendment  we 
have  sent  to  the  desk  is  an  additional 
modification,  the  need  for  which  has 
become  apparent  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  began 
implementing  the  family  farm  home- 
stead provisions. 

Among  other  factors,  the  original 
legislation  required  the  farm  family 
seeking  this  homestead  exemption  to 
have  earned  from  farming  a  minimum 
of  $40,000  in  2  out  of  the  past  5  years. 
We  are  Incorporating  in  today's 
amendment  a  lower  threshold  of 
$15,000  in  gross  farm  earnings  for  2 
out  of  the  past  5  years  as  one  of  the 
eligibility  criteria  rather  than  the 
original  $40,000  figure.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Aixiculture  is  amenable  to 
this  suggestion,  and  agrees  that  the 
current  threshold  is  preventing  nu- 
merous bona  fide  farmers  from  quali- 
fying to  keep  their  homes  under  the 
program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Indi- 
cates that  this  charge  will  allow  them 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  Senate  when  my  homestead 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  was  first 
adopted.  Yet,  they  will  retain  suffi- 
cient means  to  limit  benefits  to  real 
farm  producers,  and  not  "hobby"  or 
"tax  shelter"  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  many 
farm  families  are  facing  severe  eco- 
nomic distress  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  this  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  to  provide  a  more  orderly  transi- 
tion. This  keeps  a  roof  over  the  fami- 
ly's head  while  they  readjust  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  bankruptcy.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  of  their  hardship  has 
been  caused  by  misguided  attempts  to 
meddle  in  farm  economics  and  produc- 
tion. This  program  certainly  is  not  a 
magic  cure-all  for  all  the  financial 
woes  of  our  agricultural  sector,  but  it 
does  allow  the  farm  producer  a  reason- 


able opportunity  to  retain  some  digni- 
ty and  family  stability  during  his  time 
of  extreme  stress,  and  it  preserves  for 
him  the  option  of  redeeming  the 
family  home  place  U  and  when  he  am 
get  back  on  his  feet  financially. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  needs  to  be  supported  by  the 
full  Senate  and  hopefully  the  manag- 
ers will  accept  this  provision. 
Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
did  we  act  on  the  Mattlngly  amend- 
ment first? 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  We  have  a  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  I  apologise.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  accept  the  Mattlngly  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
1985  farm  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
contained  an  Important  provision  to 
protect  farmers  from  losing  their 
homes  and  land  in  the  severe  depres- 
sion that  is  blighting  America's  heart- 
land. Under  this  provision,  farmers 
were  enabled  to  retain  their  homes 
and  the  adjoining  land  for  5  years  fol- 
lowing foreclosure,  bankruptcy,  or 
forced  liquidation. 

During  this  period,  the  farmers 
would  pay  a  reasonable  rent  to  the 
Federal  lender— the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  or  the  Small  Business 
Administration— and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
redeem  the  farm  if  their  financial  con- 
dition had  Improved. 

As  originally  Introduced  by  Senator 
MATTiifOLY  last  year  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent,  this 
provision  was  mandatory.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  no  comparable 
House  provision;  the  Senate-House 
conferees  accepted  the  program,  but 
unwisely  chose  to  make  it  discretion- 
ary rather  than  mandatory. 

In  its  markup  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Judges  Act,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee corrected  this  mistake  and  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  I  offered  to  re* 
store  the  mandatory  language  and 
provide  real  protection  to  bankrupt 
farmers. 

Now,  because  of  the  continuing  dire 
straits  that  plague  American  agrlcul- 
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ture.  Senator  YAatttsgly  and  I  are  of- 
fering an  additional  amendment. 
Under  our  provision,  the  minimum 
farm  income  required  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  homestead  exemption 
would  be  reduced  from  $40,000  to 
$15,000. 

This  change  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
officials  believe  that  the  $40,000 
threshold  is  too  high,  and  would  ex- 
clude many  needy  full-time  farmers 
from  protection  for  their  homes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  FmHA  is  in 
the  process  of  sending  out  foreclosure 
notices  to  over  70.000  farmers  across 
the  country,  and  30.000  of  these  face 
immediate  eviction.  I  know  that  my 
■  colleagues  from  rural  and  agricultural 
areas,  particularly  in  the  Midwest  and 
South,  are  familiar  with  the  great 
social  tragedy  that  is  unfolding  in 
their  States.  In  a  visit  to  Missouri  last 
year.  I  personally  saw  scores  of  farm 
homes  imoccupied.  deserted,  and 
gradually  deteriorating,  and  I  met 
scores  of  families  who  told  me  it  never 
had  to  happen. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  per- 
vasive depression  in  American  agricul- 
ture. But  we  don't  have  to  accept 
harsh  foreclosure  laws  that  arbitrarily 
drive  hardworking  families  from  their 
homes  and  land  because  of  economic 
forces  beyond  their  control.  That's 
why  we  have  bankruptcy  laws— to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  cushion  against  such 
human  emergencies.  For  many  farm 
families  facing  bankruptcy,  this 
modest  amendment  offers  a  chance  to 
keep  their  lives  together,  and  it's  a 
chance  they  deserve  to  have. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment. We  think  it  is  a  very  fine 
amendment  and  clarifies. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1845)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arizona.  I  just 
want  the  opportunity  for  a  few  mo- 


ments to  put  something  in  the  record. 
I  will  consume  no  more  than  2  or  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  chairman  of 
the  Commerce,  Justice,  State.  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  the  appropriations  ju- 
risdiction over  the  pending  matter. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  pending 
matter  because  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant. But  I  wanted  the  record  to 
show  today,  and  I  particularly  wanted 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  recognize,  that  there  is  a  fiscal 
impact  to  what  we  are  doing  here. 
That  is  fine.  There  is  a  fiscal  impact 
on  most  things  we  do  here.  But  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  problem  t>ecause  of  the 
budget  resolution  as  adopted.  The 
budget  resolution  as  adopted  essential- 
ly put  the  Judiciary  at  freeze  levels. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  hful 
before  it  the  distinguished  Associate 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  Associate 
Justice  Powell  as  well  as  Judge 
Charles  Clark  who  heads  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
They  made  it  very  clear  that  under 
the  present  budget  resolution,  they 
are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time 
in  discharging  their  responsibilities. 

As  we  improve  law  enforcement,  as 
we  improve  many  things  within  the 
system  to  which  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  deserves  great  credit,  we 
also  increase  the  workload  on  the  judi- 
ciary. 

Now,  that  brings  us  to  the  current 
matter  which  we  are  about  to  pass  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  sure  overwhelmingly. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that 
we  are  now  in  a  situation  with  the 
Nickles  amendment  having  been  added 
where  there  will  be  approximately 
$16.1  million  of  additional  judiciary 
costs  the  first  year  and  about  $12.3  to 
$12.5  million  additional  to  be  spent  on 
the  judiciary  during  the  next  3  years 
following  tills  year. 

That  being  the  case,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  to  find 
some  accommodation  in  the  budget 
resolution  as  it  returns  to  the  Senate 
floor  from  the  House,  hopefully  some- 
time in  the  next  30  to  45  days. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution  before  passage  of 
this  bill  assumed  a  freeze  level  of 
$1,063  billion  which  is  $158  million  less 
than  the  judiciary  estimates  it  will 
need  to  meet  its  present  workload. 

So  I  would  simply  ask  that  the 
record  show  that  this  is  all  fine  and  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  also  am 
going  to  vote  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering legislation  to  create  49  new 
bankruptcy  judgeships.  In  doing  so.  I 
think  we  should  stop  and  look  at 
where  we  are  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 


the  Federal  judiciary  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  Senate-passed  budget  resolution 
assimies  a  freeze  level  of  $1,063,000,000 
for  the  Federal  judiciary  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  is  $158  million  less  than  the 
level  the  judiciary  estimates  it  wiU 
need  to  meet  its  increased  workload. 
Unless  the  budget  resolution  ultimate- 
ly provides  some  relief  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  or  the  Commerce.  Justice. 
State  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
cuts  into  other  vital  law  enforcement 
functions,  the  Federal  judiciary  may 
be  required  to  take  the  following  ac- 
tions to  meet  a  freeze  level: 

Defer  the  appointment  of  bankrupt- 
cy judges: 

Defer  the  appointment  of  new  full- 
time  magistrates  and  conversion  of 
part-time  magistrates  to  full-time 
status  which  have  been  authorized; 

Staff  clerks'  offices  In  the  courts  of 
appeals,  district  courts,  and  bankrupt- 
cy courts  at  85  percent  of  the  formula 
allowance  established  by  the  judicial 
conference— clerks  offices  are  current- 
ly staffed  at  94  percent  of  the  formula 
allowance; 

Staff  pretrial  services  and  probation 
offices  at  85  percent  of  the  formula— 
currently  staffed  at  94  percent  of  for- 
mula; 

Reduce  compensation  for  court-ap- 
pointed attorneys,  which  may  adverse- 
ly affect  the  quality  of  representation 
provided; 

Suspend  or  defer  civil  jury  trials; 

Defer  equipment,  furniture  and  law- 
book purchases; 

Limit  travel,  which  could  also  limit 
the  frequency  of  court  sessions  in  out- 
lying locations,  thus  making  the 
courts  less  accessible  to  the  public  and 
the  bar. 

The  above  scenario  sets  forth  the 
situation  that  currently  exists  in  terms 
of  a  freeze  level  and  the  request  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  for  1987.  If  we  au- 
thorize an  additional  49  bankruptcy 
judgeships,  with  additional  cost  esti- 
mates of  $16.1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  $12.25  million  in  subsequent 
years,  we  further  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  does  not  dispute  the  serious 
need  for  additional  bankruptcy  judges. 
It  only  asks  that  if  we  are  going  to 
create  new  judgeships  with  all  the  re- 
sulting costs  involved  of  staffing  those 
judges  and  providing  courtrooms  and 
offices,  we  realistically  assess  the  costs 
involved  and  find  a  way  to  fund  them. 
It  does  us  no  good  to  create  judgeships 
if  we  are  faced  with  deferring  the  ap- 
pointment of  existing  bankruptcy 
judgeships  because  of  budget  con- 
straints. 

Mr.  President,  Chief  Judge  Charles 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference 
made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  to 
call  upon  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ex- 


plain the  special  problems  the  judici- 
ary faces  If  forced  to  live  with  a 
budget  freeze.  The  major  point  Judge 
Clark  tried  to  make  is  that  the  judici- 
ary's workload  is  driven  by  forces 
beyond  its  control.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  the  results  of  increased  law  en- 
forcement efforts— increases  in  ar- 
rests, prosecutions  and  convictions. 
But,  we  do  not  often  stop  to  think  of 
the  burden  we  place  on  our  Judicial 
system  as  we  strengthen  our  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  Such  items  as  de- 
fender services  and  jury  trials  are  leg- 
islatively or  constitutionally  mandat- 
ed. As  prosecutions  increase,  the  costs 
for  these  areas  must  also  Increase. 

If  we  iu%  to  create  new  judgeships, 
realistically  we  must  provide  those 
Judges  with  places  for  holding  court, 
offices,  a  small  staff,  and  facilities  for 
keeping  track  of  pleadings,  trial  tran- 
scripts, evidence  and  prisoners. 

In  short,  at  some  point  we  must  stop 
and  realize  that  the  cost  of  our  judi- 
cial system  is  not  one  that  we  can 
freeze,  nor  is  it  one  that  we  can  con- 
trol. It  is,  however,  a  system  that  must 
be  supported  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased workload  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary in  terms  of  providing  a  realistic 
level  for  the  operation  of  our  judicial 
system  in  the  budget  resolution. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

I  thank  again  my  friend  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  DECONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. As  usual,  he  is  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  each  step  we 
take  of  spending  dollars  and  urging  us 
to  also  find  the  money  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  it.  Quite  frankly,  I,  as  one 
Member,  had  some  hesitancy  about 
the  Nickles  amendment.  But  in  light 
of  how  we  work,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  I  was  not  going  to  oppose 
it.  Besides,  I  would  have  been  beaten 
had  we  called  for  a  vote  on  it. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  raising  the  issue  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  why  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  from  the  committee  did  not 
have  those  14  judges  in  it.  because  it 
was  the  committee  judgment  that  we 
needed  to  restrain  the  expenditures  in 
the  judiciary  area  and  the  cost  of  the 
judiciary.  Now  we  have  done  what  we 
ought  to  do  on  the  floor,  and  added 
just  a  tad  bit  here  and  there.  We  have 
to  pay  for  that  tad  bit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
knows  it  better  than  I  do. 

AMXHDlIOrT  NO.  It4« 

(Purpoae:  To  amend  section  156  of  title  38) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Artaona  [Mr.  DiCoii- 
cnii]  propoMs  an  amendment  numbered 
1846. 

lix.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  156  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  No  office  of  the  bankruptcy  clerk  of 
court  may  be  consolidated  with  the  district 
clerk  of  court  office  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
Congress.". 

D  1450 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  relatively  simple  amendment.  It 
requires  that  before  the  bankruptcy 
clerks  office  can  be  folded  in  or  united 
with  the  district  court  clerks  office 
that  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  the  Congress. 

The  simple  reason  is  because  there  is 
sometimes  a  slight  conflict  between 
the  clerks  of  the  bankruptcy  courts 
and  the  clerks  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts.  We  think  there  should  be  a 
process  moving  forward  to  have  this 
approved  by  the  judicial  process  and 
sent  here  for  our  final  approval. 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense.  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  uniting  of  these  of- 
fices and  the  real  cost  benefits  to  be 
had,  but  it  does  prohibit  it  being  done 
without  some  approval. 

I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  can 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we  wiU 
accept  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    1846)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  pay  particular  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  work  they  have 
put  together  in  getting  this  bill  here. 
It  has  not  t>een  an  easy  task.  It  has 
taken  about  a  year  since  we  were  pre- 
pared to  move  on  this  bill.  We  did 
work  on  this  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  chairman  of  the  conunittee  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  attend 
hearings,  and  his  staff,  my  staff,  and 
the  staffs  of  many  others  have  put  in 


oountleiB  hours,  m  has  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  in  getting  this  measure 
before  the  Senate. 

Bankruptcy  is  not  one  of  those  sub* 
jects  that  Interests  many  of  us  here, 
which  brings  out  great  headlines  or 
great  interest  from  the  public.  But  it  Is 
very  important. 

The  work  that  these  Senators  have 
put  forth  should  not  go  unnoticed.  I 
hope  the  record  will  so  show.  My  com- 
pliments go  to  them.  It  would  not 
happen  without  their  ouUtanding 
work. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Sena- 
tors Thttbmond  and  Hiruii,  I  want  to 
particularly  thank  Senator  East,  the 
chairman  of  the  Courts  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Senator  Hatch  for  their  dili- 
gent efforts  In  bringing  this  blU  to  the 
floor. 

A  bill  like  this  does  not  make  head- 
lines but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult, 
arcane  area  of  the  law.  The  staff  and 
those  who  consulted  with  them  did  a 
tremendous  job  in  tying  all  the  loose 
ends  together.  Bob  Fiedler  of  my  staff 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  all  major 
bankruptcy  legislation  of  the  past  7 
years;  his  technical  expertise  is  a  great 
asset  to  the  committee  as  is  his  unique 
ability  to  work  out  compromises  be- 
tween vastly  dissimilar  points  of  view. 
RoberU  Mann  was  of  great  assistance 
to  me  and  the  committee  in  compiling 
and  analyzing  endless  quantities  of 
statistics  relating  to  bankruptcy  work* 
load. 

I  also  want  to  single  out  Diana  Wa* 
terman  of  Senator  TRUUtoifD's  staff 
for  her  professional,  and  always  cheer- 
ful, approach  to  this  legislation.  Re- 
cently, she  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
Joe  Buzhardt. 

Karen  Kremer  of  Senator  Hiruif's 
staff  has  distinguished  herself  in  as- 
sisting the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
in  working  in  a  most  competent  and 
gracious  manner  with  all  concerned. 

I>y>ur  other  Individuals  from  the  De- 
partment of  Jiutice  deserve  great 
praise.  They  are  Thomas  Stanton,  Vin- 
cent Lobisco.  and  Barbara  O'Connor 
and  Jean  Fitzsimon.  They  have  been 
tireless  in  assisting  our  staff  on  the 
various  technical  details  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Ariiona 
leaves  the  Chamber,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  gratitude 
for  his  fine  cooperation  in  connection 
with  bankruptcy  matters  in  general 
and  this  bill  In  particular.  He  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  his  staff 
members,  Bob  Fiedler,  and  Roberta 
Mann,  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  speaking,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HETtiNl  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  has  given  in  this  matter.  He  is  a 
former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama.  He  is  well-versed  in 
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legal  and  Judicial  matters.  His  advice 
and  assistance  have  been  of  great  help. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
his  staff  member,  Karen  Kremer,  for 
the  work  she  has  done  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  Senator  Hatch  for  his  im- 
portant contributions  to  this  measure. 
He  was  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
the  committee  in  preparing  this  bill. 
EUs  able  assistant.  Randy  Rader,  also 
was  of  great  help. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Grassley 
for  the  amendment  he  offered  and  the 
service  he  rendered,  and  also  his  staff 
members.  Ally  Milder  and  Sam  Ger- 
dano. 

A  special  expression  of  thanks  is  due 
to  Senator  East  and  David  Anderson 
of  his  staff.  As  chairman  of  the  Courts 
Subcommittee,  Senator  East  held 
comprehensive  hearings  on  the  issues 
involving  farm  bankruptcy  reform  and 
the  U.S.  trustee  program.  Those  hear- 
ings provided  us  with  much  needed  in- 
sights in  order  to  press  forward  with 
these  legislative  efforts. 

I  thank  Senator  Nickles  for  the 
amendment  he  offered  today,  which 
we  accepted,  and  I  also  thank  his  staff 
member  Bret  Bernhardt  for  the  serv- 
ices he  Tendered. 

I  thank  my  own  staff:  ISx.  Dennis 
Shedd.  my  chief  counsel  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee:  Diana  Waterman,  the 
general  counsel  on  the  committee,  and 
Mr.  Joe  Buzhardt.  the  legislative  coim- 
sel  on  the  committee.  I  thank  them 
for  the  great  work  and  attention  they 
have  given.  They  have  worked  tireless- 
ly for  long  hours.  They  have  attended 
many  conferences.  I  am  indebted  to 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  minority  leader.  The  able 
majority  leader  has  been  most  helpful 
in  getting  this  bill  before  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  lot  of  legislation  pending  on 
the  agenda,  but  he  realized  the  great 
importance  and  timeliness  of  this  par- 
ticular bill.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him.  I  also  want  to  thank  his  staff  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  the  able 
Democratic  leader  for  his  cooperation 
in  allowing  this  bill  to  come  up.  and  I 
also  thank  his  staff  assistant. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are  ready 
for  third  reading. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  outstanding  and 
tireless  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  continues  to 
be  a  marvel  to  all  of  us.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  who,  as  President  pro  tempo- 
re, opens  almost  every  session  of  the 
Senate  and  also  chairs  the  various 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
personally.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  work  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  on  the  floor.  He  is  a 
tireless  worker.  I  commend  him  for  his 
work,  for  his  Insight  into  these  mat- 
ters, and  for  his  cooperation. 


I  would  also  like  to  commend  Dennis 
Shedd.  of  his  staff,  and  Diana  Water- 
man and  Joe  Buzhardt,  of  Senator 
Thubmond's  staff,  for  their  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Senator  DeConcini  has  been  of 
great  help  to  us  on  this  matter.  Bob 
Fiedler  and  Roberta  Mann  of  his  staff 
have  also  been  of  invaluable  help. 

I  commend  Senator  Grasslet  and 
his  staff.  Ally  Milder  and  Sam  Ger- 
dano,  who  have  worked  hard  and  tire- 
lessly on  this  measure. 

I  also  thank  Senator  East,  who  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment. 
Senator  East  has  been  very  helpful  in 
this  matter  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  has  had  great  input 
into  this  bill,  we  thank  him. 

We  also  thank  David  Anderson  of 
Senator  East's  staff. 

Randy  Rader.  of  Senator  Hatch's 
staff,  has  been  of  immense  help,  as 
well  as  Senator  Hatch. 

Jan  Wilson,  from  the  legislative 
counsel's  office,  should  be  thanked  for 
her  long  hoiu^  and  outstanding  drafts- 
manship. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  we  do  not 
realize  how  much  the  legislative  coim- 
sel  help  us,  but  they  really  draft  the 
language  that  we  review.  They  spend 
hours  in  that  work  and  are  the  true 
draftsmen  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  thank  Karen  Kremer,  of 
my  staff.  She  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently on  this.  This  is  sort  of  her  bap- 
tism under  fire.  She  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  and  I  appreciate  her  good 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  appreciate  the 
courtesies  extended  to  me  and  my 
staff  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.  They  have  been  very  helpful  to 
us  as  we  have  proceeded. 

This  will  conclude  the  remarks  I  de- 
sired to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Thurmond 
for  the  careful  and  thoughtful  way  his 
committee  processed  this  legislation. 
As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  I  am  fully  aware 
of  how  easily  a  judgeship  bill  can  rap- 
idly expand  to  include  a  new  position 
for  every  Senator's  State  unless  firm 
standards  are  set  and  stringently  fol- 
lowed. In  this  instance.  Chairman 
Thurmond  has  accomplished  the  re- 
markable feat  of  staving  off  Senators' 
requests  for  additional  Judges  and 
stasrlng  within  the  number  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Insofar  as  Kansas  is  concerned,  I  am 
satisfied,  for  now.  with  the  explana- 
tion provided  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence as  to  why  an  additional  bankrupt- 
cy judgeship  could  not  be  Justified  for 
our  district.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  the 
written  analysis  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence provided  at  my  staff's  request  be 


printed  in  the  Conorbsional  Rbcoro. 
I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
unusually  high  mmiber  of  bankruptcy 
filings  in  Kansas  last  year  and  will 
continue  to  closely  monitor  the  situa- 
tion. Should  the  workload  continue  to 
increase.  I  may  seek  an  additional 
judgeship  at  a  later  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Judicial  Cohitodice  Considxratioii  or  Ao- 
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Kansas 

After  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of 
1984  (Public  Law  98-353:  98  SUt.  332).  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
need  for  additional  bankruptcy  Judgeships 
nationwide  through  its  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mittee. The  Bankruptcy  Committee  consists 
of  ten  Federal  judges,  including  three  bank- 
ruptcy Judges.  The  response  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Committee's  initial  survey  of  local 
judges'  perceptions  of  the  need  for  addition- 
al positions  In  each  judicial  district  pro- 
duced requests  for  81  new  positions— an  in- 
crease of  one-third  over  the  232  judgeships 
esUblished  in  the  1984  legislation.  The 
Bankruptcy  Committee  recognized  the  need 
to  develop  some  standard  measure  to  assess 
the  Judicial  workload  in  each  district  to 
ensure  that  only  the  meritorious  cases  were 
recommended  to  the  Congress. 

After  reviewing  the  initial  requests  and 
workload  data  for  each  Judicial  district  over 
a  five-year  period,  the  Bankruptcy  Commit- 
tee developed  a  two-pronged  "threshold 
test"  for  use  in  initial  consideration  of  re- 
quests for  new  judgeships.  The  Committee 
established  a  combined  benchmark  of  1,800- 
2.000  total  filings  and  100  chapter  II  peti- 
tions, per  Judgeship,  to  estaL'.lsh  a  presump- 
tion that  a  district  needed  an  additional  po- 
sition. The  Committee  also  recognized  that 
the  evaluation  of  judicial  workloads  is  a 
very  sophisticated  process  requiring  sub- 
stantial input  as  to  local  conditions  affect- 
ing judges'  ability  to  hear  and  resolve  the 
number  of  disputes  coming  before  them.  Be- 
cause the  bankruptcy  laws  are  closely  inter- 
related with  the  laws  of  the  individual 
States,  the  Committee  was  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  need  to  have  input  from  local 
Judges  on  the  nature  of  the  district's  case- 
load. 

Statistically,  the  District  of  Kansas  met 
neither  prong  of  the  Bankruptcy  Conunit- 
tee's  "threshold  test".  Por  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1985,  the  district's  caseload— on  a 
per  Judgeship  basis— was  1,603  total  filings 
and  only  65  chapter  II  petitions.  Moreover, 
the  filings  for  that  year  were  unusually 
high.  In  the  four  preceding  years,  the  case- 
load per  Judgeship  in  Kansas  had  been 
much  less  as  reflected  in  the  following  table: 
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Impact  of  local  condlUona  and  special  fac- 
tors to  overcome  the  raw  statlsUcal  data. 
The  Committee  held  open  the  period  for 
the  lubmlnlon  of  additional  materials 
beyond  the  formal  aeatlon  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  September  1M5  to  ensure 
that  each  district  had  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  preaent  the  case  in  support  of  its 
request. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  Kansas 
position  involved  two  points:  (1)  the  district 
had  a  heavier  workload  than  the  national 
average:  and  (2)  the  caseload  at  Wichita, 
taken  alone,  would  Justify  a  position  under 
the  Committee's  standards.  The  Bankruptcy 
Committee  specifically  rejected  measuring 
the  need  for  additional  Judgeships  against 
the  national  average  caseload  per  judgeship 
because  that  figure  reflected  piJticularly 
low  caseloads  in  some  districts.  Were  the  na- 
tional average  standard  to  be  employed,  the 
addition  of  new  judges  would  immediately 
reduce  the  average  caseload  and  thereby 
create  a  Justification  for  new  judgeships  in 
districts  that  had  been  Just  below  the  previ- 
ous average.  The  Committee  believed  that 
its  standard  should  be  a  more  constant 
measure  of  workload,  and  one  that  assured 
that  any  new  judgeships  created  would  have 
a  substantial  workload.  The  Committee  adso 
rejected  fragmenting  the  district's  work- 
load, reasoning  that  the  Congress  would  au- 
thorize judgeships  for  the  district  as  a 
whole  and  would  expect  judges  with  lighter 
caseloads  to  assist  their  colleagues  within 
the  same  district. 

DISTma  OF  KANSAS:  PRESENT  NUMBER  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGESHIPS:  3 
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Statistically  the  district  did  not  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  long-term  need 
warranting  an  additional  judgeship  to  serve 
a  fourteen  year  term.  The  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mittee therefore  required  that  the  local 
Judges  present  a  strong  showing  as  to  the 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
provision  of  the  bill  before  us  today,  S. 
1923.  is  the  homestead  protection  pro- 
vision for  farm  and  ranch  borrowers. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure  as  it  will  allow 
many  farm  families  to  maintain  their 
place  of  residence  and  their  pride  as 
they  experience  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult economic  times  of  their  lives. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  specifics 
of  the  homestead  protection  provi- 
sions we  are  putting  before  the  Senate 
today.  First,  this  section  applies  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  borrowed 
from  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion or  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  who  are  faced  with  foreclo- 
sure, bankruptcy  or  liquidation.  The 
homestead  property  is  considered  the 
principal  residence  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  adjoining  land.  Under  this 
provision,  FmHA  and  SEA  would  be 


required  to  permit  a  borrower  to 
retain  po6ses8ion  and  occupancy  of  the 
homestead  property  for  the  purpose  of 
family  nutlntenance.  This  la  a  change 
from  provisions  of  the  1986  farm  bill 
which  gave  FmHA  and  SEA  this  au- 
thority but  did  not  require  such 
action. 

The  value  of  the  homestead  proper- 
ty would  be  determined  by  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal.  During  the  period 
of  occupancy,  which  could  not  exceed 
6  years,  the  borrower  would  provide 
rent  payments  based  on  rent  charged 
for  similar  properties  in  the  area.  At 
the  end  of  the  occupancy  period,  the 
borrower  would  be  granted  the  first 
right  of  refusal  to  repurchase  the 
homestead  property. 

To  be  eligible  to  occupy  home8te(ul 
property,  statutes  require  the  borrow- 
er to: 

First,  apply  for  occupancy;  second, 
have  exhausted  all  other  remedies  for 
extension  or  restructuring  of  the  loan: 
third,  have  made  gross  annual  farm 
sales  of  at  least  $15,000  in  at  least  2  of 
the  last  5  calendar  years;  fourth,  have 
received  from  farming  operations  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  family's  gross 
annual  Income;  fifth,  have  occupied 
the  homestead  property  and  engaged 
in  farming  or  ranching  during  the  S- 
year  period;  and  sixth,  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition  during  the 
period  of  occupancy. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  these 
homestead  protection  provisions  re- 
flect the  crisis  which  has  gripped  the 
Nation's  agriculture  community.  Agri- 
cuture  is  in  a  crisis  unparalleled  since 
the  Great  Depression.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  Americans,  a  number  who  reside 
in  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  that  have 
not  shared  in  the  upturn  of  the  gener- 
al economy.  With  this  in  mind.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  lend  its  support  to  the 
homestead  protection  provisions  we 
are  setting  forth  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  particularly  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
^nator  Strom  Thxtrmond.  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  ju- 
diciary. In  this  instance,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
resolve  the  growing  bankruptcy  case- 
load. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  he  introduced 
S.  1923  to  provide  48  new  bankruptcy 
judges.  The  Judicial  Conference  based 
its  recommendation  on  two  indicia  of 
growing  caseload— total  bankruptcy 
filings  and  total  filings  under  chapter 
11— the  type  of  bankruptcy  case  that 
generally  demands  court  time. 

During  Judiciary  Committee  delib- 
erations on  this  recommendation.  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  others  pointed 
out  that  these  input  statistics  did  not 
indicate  how  much  work  was  actually 
coming  out  of  the  various  bankruptcy 
courts.     They    suggested    that    the 


amount  of  work  done  ought  to  be  fac- 
tored into  the  equation  when  deddlnc 
whether  more  judgei  are  neoemry. 

At  this  juncture.  Chairman  Tmm- 
MOHD  graciously  appointed  me  to  lead 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  consider 
the  need  for  additional  judgea.  After 
seeking  the  advice  of  numerous  lead- 
ing bankruptcy  authorities,  this  sub- 
committee developed  additional  crite- 
ria to  ascertain  the  actual  workload  in 
various  districts.  In  addition  to  the 
two  criteria  employed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference,  we  considered  five  more 
criteria: 

Total  adversary  proceedings  termi- 
nated per  judgeship; 

Total  adversary  proceedings  termi- 
nated without  couri  action  per  judge- 
ship; 

Modified  total  fUings,  chapter  7 
asset  cases,  chapter  11  asset  cases,  (oid 
10  percent  of  chapter  13  filings— this 
modification  reflects  the  ease  with 
which  most  chapter  13  filings  can  be 
resolved  while  asset  cases  generally  re- 
quire In-court  resolution: 

Unique  or  extenuating  factors  appli- 
cable to  particular  jurisdictions,  such 
as  complexity  of  caseload  in  certain 
areas  or  singular  but  massive  cases  or 
travel  distances; 

Availability  of  underutilized  judges 
in  neighboring  jurisdictions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  critera.  we  de- 
leted some  of  the  judgeships  that  the 
Administrative  Office  had  recommend- 
ed. The  bill  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  thus  contained  34  judge- 
ships, rather  than  48. 

In  light  of  these  factors  and  the  pri- 
ority attention  now  being  given  to 
budget  constraints,  I  can  vouch  for 
these  34  as  clearly  required.  Their  cre- 
ation is  Imperative.  Beyond  these  I 
might  note  that  the  perpetual  creation 
of  new  bankruptcy  judgeships  is  not 
wise  policy.  Relief  from  a  growing 
bankruptcy  caseload  in  some  cases  will 
require  another  Judge.  I  particularly 
cite  the  Utah  district  as  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  situation.  In  other  cases, 
however,  a  new  judge  may  not  be  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  burgeoning 
caseload.  We  ought  to  consider 
changes  in  the  substantive  law  of 
bankruptcy,  additional  support  per- 
sonnel, better  case  management,  and 
other  measures  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. Bankruptcy  filings  tend  to  be  cy- 
clical. One  year  they  rise,  the  next 
they  may  taper  off.  They  also  tend  to 
be  geographical.  One  area  may  have 
more  cases  one  ye(U'  and  less  the  next 
depending  on  local  economic  condi- 
tions. These  factors  argue  against  cre- 
ating a  new  judgeship  every  time  the 
caseload  may  be  peaking. 

I  commend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  rest  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
to  determine  when  more  judges  are 
warranted  as  the  relief  of  last  resort 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  leadership  in  setting  the 
bankruptcy  courts  of  the  United 
States  on  a  firm  constitutional  foot- 
ing. The  adoption  of  the  Landmark 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  1984  inaugurated  a 
period  of  renewed  commitment  to 
sound  Judicial  administration  of  our 
article  I  insolvency  courts.  This  sound 
judicial  administration,  however,  is 
Jeopardized  in  some  districts  by  inad- 
equate resources  to  meet  the  needs. 
Accordingly,  I  once  again  commend 
the  chairman  for  undertaking  the  im- 
portant task  of  reviewing  the  need  for 
additional  judgeships  to  keep  our 
bankruptcy  system  working  smoothly. 

In  this  connection,  I  introduced  in 
March  of  1985  S.  618.  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
bankruptcy  judge  for  the  district  of 
Utah.  The  need  for  enactment  of  this 
measure  has  been  recently  confirmed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  which  also  requested  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Utah  bankruptcy  Judge- 
ship to  prevent  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  that  part  of 
the  tenth  circuit. 

In  making  that  request,  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  presented  some  alarm- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  massive 
caseload  of  the  bankruptcy  court  of 
the  State  of  Utah.  Among  the  most  re- 
liable statistics  in  assessing  the  case- 
load of  bankruptcy  courts  is  the 
number  of  chapter  11  filings.  Chapter 
11  cases  generally  require  extensive 
contested  court  hearings  and  adver- 
sary proceedings,  whUe  chapter  7  and 
13  proceedings  are  generally  very  ad- 
ministrative and  handled  out  of  court. 
In  1981,  the  first  year  that  applicable 
statistics  were  available,  the  total 
number  of  chapter  11  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings per  judgeship  in  the  State  of 
Utah  were  139— a  figure  many  times  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  of  35. 
By  1985,  the  number  of  chapter  11  fil- 
ings per  judge  has  risen  astronomical- 
ly to  213— a  figure  stUl  far  above  the 
national  average  of  92  per  judge. 

When  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  filings  per  bankruptcy 
Judgeship  in  other  categories,  Utah's 
Bankruptcy  Court  must  still  be  consid- 
ered blatantly  overburdened.  For  in- 
stance, the  average  nimiber  of  peti- 
tions fUed  per  judgeship  in  the  Nation 
during  1985  was  1.586.  while  in  Utah, 
the  number  stood  at  1,979. 

A  clear  indication  that  Utah's  two 
bankruptcy  judges  are  overworked  is 
that  they  terminate  an  average  of  77 
of  the  complicated  chapter  11  cases 
yearly,  while  national  average  for 
bankruptcy  judges  is  30— less  than 
half  the  Utah  totals. 

This  rigorous  caseload  clearly  dis- 
rupts the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  vital  area  of  law.  Utah  bankruptcy 
Judges  must  spend  very  long  hours  on 
the  bench.  Utah  must  often  rely  on 
visiting  Judges.  And  most  distressing. 


Utah  citizens  and  businesses  must  oc- 
casionally endure  costly  delays  in  seek- 
ing resolution  of  their  claims. 

In  article  I,  section  8  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  we  find  that  Congress 
has  been  empowered  to  create  uniform 
bankruptcy  laws.  The  efficiency  of 
uniform  bankruptcy  laws,  however,  is 
imperiled  when  article  I  bankruptcy 
courts  are  presented  with  enormous 
caseloads.  In  fact,  when  compared 
with  other  districts  in  the  tenth  cir- 
cuit, Utah  falls  even  further  behind  in 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  bankrupt- 
cy adjudicatory  resources. 

Judge  Ralph  R.  Maybey,  a  former 
Utah  bankruptcy  court  judge  with  a 
national  reputation,  has  often  men- 
tioned Utah's  troubled  position  in  the 
tenth  circuit.  The  Utah  district,  in 
1984.  was  dealing  with  almost  foiu- 
times  the  number  of  chapter  11  filings, 
more  than  two  times  the  niunber  of 
chapter  13  filings,  and  just  under 
three  times  the  number  of  adversary 
filings  per  judgeship  as  compared  with 
other  districts  in  the  tenth  circuit.  Mr. 
Maybey.  referring  to  the  previous  sta- 
tistics, said.  "Utah's  problem  is  by  far 
the  worst  of  any  in  the  circuit— and  I 
dare  say  as  bad  as  anywhere." 

The  Honorable  Aldon  J.  Anderson, 
former  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  district  of  Utah,  prior  to  his 
recent  resignation,  repeatedly  request- 
ed a  third  bankruptcy  judgeship  posi- 
tion in  Utah.  His  pleas  became  increas- 
ingly emphatic  as  he  saw  the  "trial 
calendars  •  •  •  backlogged  approxi- 
mately 2  years."  He  affirmed  that  the 
delay  of  appointment  has  not  only 
been  an  inconvenience  to  the  two  pres- 
ently overburdened  judges,  but  also, 
the  delay  "has  worked  injustice  on  liti- 
gants." 

This  situation  is  certainly  worthy  of 
congressional  attention.  If  our  court 
systems  are  to  maintain  the  respect 
they  require  to  dispense  impartial  and 
efficient  justice,  they  must  not  fall 
into  the  dilemma  currently  facing  the 
Utah  bankruptcy  bench.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cor- 
recting this  Utah  situation  and  the 
same  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
other  districts  that  warrant  this  cor- 
rective legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2211.  the 
House  companion  bill,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  biU  (HJ{.  2311).  to  amend  tiUe  XI  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  involvlns  debtors  or 
family  farmers,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
thebilL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  substitute  the  text  of  8. 
1923.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  2211)  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I-BAf/KRUPTCY  JUDGES 

SBC  in.  APPOINTMEST  OF  BAiaUUIFTCY  JUDGES. 

(a)  There  shall  be  appointed,  pursuant  to 
section  lS2(a)<l)  of  titte  28,  United  Stales 
Code,  additional  United  States  bankruptcy 
judges. 

(b)  To  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this  sec- 
tion in  the  Uible  of  judges  for  each  of  the  ju- 
dicial districts,  section  lS2(a)<2)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following: 

"Arkansas: 

Eastern  and  Western 2 

California 

Northern 

Eastern 

Central 

Florida 

Middle. 

Georgia 

Northern....... 

Southern 

Idaho „ 

Illinois 

Northern. 

Central 

Iowa 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Kentucky 

Western 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Western , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Western 

South  Carolina.., 
Tennessee 

Eastern ............ 

Western 

Texas 

Northern. 

Southern. ...... 

Western  .._~,.^ 
Utah 


Wiiufciagrtoii 

Eastern I " 

and  inaertino  in  lien  thereof  the  fottowing: 
"Arkansas 

Eastern  and  Western 3 

California 

Northern.. 

Eastern.... 

Central t  i 

Florida 

Middle. 

Georgia 

Northern. 

SoutheriL 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Northern. 

Central 

lotoa 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Kentucky 

Western 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Western 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

Oklahoma 

Western 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 

Eastern 

Western 

Texas 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Western 

Utah. 
Washington 

Eastern „.         2  ". 

SEC.  lU.  BOUESTEAD  MtOTECTION. 

Section  3S2(bKlt  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (as  added 
by  section  1321  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  9S-198))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shaa":  and  section  3S2(c)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000";  and  section 
352(cK4)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "60" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50". 

SEC  in.  SVPPOKT OBUGATtOSS. 

Section  523(a)(5)  of  title  11,  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
other  order  of  a  court  of  record  or"  the  fol- 
lowing: "any  order,  rule,  or  determination 
made  pursuant  to  a  State  administrative 
process  for  obtaining  and  enforcing  support 
orders,  or". 

SEC  IM.  FAMILV FAKMEK  REOEGANUATION. 

(A)  Title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  U 

amended  by  inserting  between  chapters  11 

and  13  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  12-FAMILY  FARMER 
REORGANIZA  TION 

"Sec 

"1201.  Definitions. 

"1202.  Application  of  certain  sections  of  this 
title. 

"1203.  Trustee. 

"1204.  Rights  and  powers  of  debtor. 

"1205.  Authorization  to  operate  farming  and 
other  businesses. 

"1208.  Creditor's  committee 

"1207.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  committee. 

"1208.  Right  to  be  heard. 

"1209.  Removal  of  debtor  as  debtor  in  pos- 
session. 

"1210.  Conversion  or  dismissaL 

"1211.  Who  may  file  a  plan. 

"1212.  Contents  of  plan  proposed  by  debtor. 

"1213.  Plan  by  party  other  than  debtor,  im- 


pairment of  claims;  postpeti- 
Hon  disclosure  and  solicita- 
tion; acceptance. 

Modification  of  plan. 

Confirmation  hearing. 

Confirmation  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
the  debtor. 

ConflrmUion  of  a  plan  by  a  party 
other  than  the  debtor. 

Limitations  on  confirmation. 

Effect  of  confirmation. 

Implenientation  of  plan;  distribution; 
exemption  from  securities  lavas. 

Aircraft  equipment  and  vessels. 

Adequate  protection. 

Sales  free  of  interests. 

Claims  and  interests. 

Emergency  care  of  stock. 


"1214. 
"1215. 
"1218. 

"1217. 

"1218. 
"1219. 
•1220. 

"122L 
"1222. 
"1223. 
"1224. 
"1225. 
"glttl.  DenmUhms 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter  a  "family 
farmer"  means— 

"(1)  A  person  engaged  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  whose  aggregate  debts 
do  not  exceed  $1,500,000  if  not  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  aggregate  noncontingent,  liq- 
uidated amount  of  those  debts,  at  the  time 
the  case  commences,  arise  out  of  a  farming 
operation  owned  or  operated  by  such  person 
and  the  person  receives  from  such  farming 
operation  more  than  SO  percent  of  such  per- 
sons's  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  case,  or 

"(2)  A  corporation  in  which  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  or  equity  is 
held  by  a  person  conducting  the  farming  op- 
eration, and 

"(A)  more  than  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
its  assets  consists  of  assets  related  to  the 
production  of  agrUntltural  products; 

"(B)  its  aggregated  debts  do  not  exceed 
$1,500,000  if  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
aggregate  tu»ncontingent,  liquidated 
amount  of  those  debts,  at  the  time  the  case 
commences  arise  out  of  the  farming  oper- 
ation of  such  legal  entity;  and 

"(C)  if  such  corporation  issues  stock,  such 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded. 

"(3)  "Debtor"  mearu  family  farmer;  and 

"(4)  "Debtor  in  possession"  means  debtor 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise 
"§1292.  AfpUemUsm  ef  cerlmbt  seethma  ef  tUs  tttk 

"ProvisUms  of  sections  of  other  chapters 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  as 
provided  by  such  section. 
"tltOS.  Truslte 

"(a)  If  the  court  has  appointed  an  individ- 
ual under  section  1302(d)  to  serve  as  stand- 
ing trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13,  and  if 
such  individual  qualifies  as  a  trustee  under 
section  322  of  this  title,  or  if  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  15.  then 
such  individual  shall  serve  as  trustee  in  any 
case  filed  under  this  chapter.  Otherwise,  the 
court  shall  appoint  a  person  to  serve  as 
trustee  in  any  case. 

"(b)  The  trusUe  shaU- 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2),  704(3).  704(5).  704(8).  704(7), 
704(9),  1108(a)(3).  and  1108(a)(4)  of  thU 
title; 

"(2)  appear  arid  be  heard  at  any  hearing 
that  concerns— 

"(A)  the  value  of  property  subject  to  a  lien; 

"(B)  confirmation  of  a  plan; 

"(C)  modification  of  the  plan  after  confir- 
mation; or 

"(D)  the  sale  of  property  of  the  estate; 

"(3)  distribute  any  rental  payments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  section  1222(b)(3)  as  de- 
termined by  the  court; 

"(4)  advise,  other  than  on  legal  matters, 
and  assist  the  debtor  in  performance  under 
the  plan; 


"(S)  ensure  that  the  debtor  eommenees 
making  timely  payments  required  by  a  eon- 
firmed  plan;  and 

"(8)  if  the  debtor  ceases  to  t>e  a  debtor  in 
possession,  perform  the  duties  specified  in 
section  704(8)  and  section  1108(a). 

"(c)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  this 
chapter  commenced  in  a  particular  judicial 
district  so  warrants,  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  more  individuals  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  for  such  district  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 13  or.  in  appropriate  cases,  appoint  a 
trustee  under  chapter  15. 

"(d)  The  compensation  for  individuals  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  limited  by  section  1302(e)  and 
the  percentage  fee  provided  in  section 
1302(e)(1)(B)  for  cases  under  this  chapter 
shall  not  exceed  three  percent  of  payments 
made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with  re- 
spect to  payments  made  after  the  aggregate 
amount  of  payments  made  under  the  plan 
exceeds  $450,000. 
"t  1X04.  Rights  mmi  pewert  ef  dehter 

"(a)  Si/^ject  to  any  limitations  on  a  trust- 
ee  serving  in  a  case  under  this  chapter,  or  a 
case  under  chapter  11.  and  to  such  limita- 
tions or  conditions  as  the  court  prescribes,  a 
debtor  in  possession  shall  have  all  the  rights, 
other  than  the  right  to  compensation  under 
section  330,  and  powers,  and  shall  perform 
all  the  functions  and  duties,  except  the 
duties  specified  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
section  1108(a).  of  a  trustee  serving  in  a 
case  under  chapter  11. 

"(b)  A  debtor  in  possession  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  trustee  specified  in  section 
704(8). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  327(a),  a 
person  is  not  disqualified  for  employment 
under  section  327  by  a  debtor  in  possession 
solely  because  of  such  person's  employment 
by  or  representation  of  the  debtor  before  the 
commencement  of  the  case. 

"(d)  Within  sixty  days  afUr  the  daUofthe 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  chapter,  and 
at  sixty-day  intervals  thereafter,  or  uiithin 
such  time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  may  allow, 
the  debtor  shall  file  with  the  clerk  a  report 
which  shall  include  a  statement  of  intention 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  property  of 
the  estate,  projections  of  income  and  ex- 
penses for  the  debtor's  farming  operation, 
and,  in  general  terms,  a  statement  of  the 
debtor's  strategy  for  reorganizatiotL 
"flits.  AKtherUmOMt  (•  permit  fmrwUHg  mitd  etktr 

kasimesst* 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  on  request  of  a  party 
in  interest  and  after  notice  and  a  hearing 
orders  otherwise  the  debtor  in  possession 
may  operate  the  debtor's  farming  atui  other 
busiTUSses. 

"(b)  If  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor  in  pos- 
session, the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's 
farming  and  other  businesses  unleu  the 
court,  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise 
"§1208.  CredUer's  CMuniMM 

"(a)  On  request  of  three  creditors  holding 
unsecured  claims,  the  court  may  order  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  uruecured 
creditors,  except  that  if  a  United  Stales 
trustee  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  15.  such  United  States  trustee  shall 
appoint  the  committee  of  such  creditors. 

"(b)(1)  A  committee  of  creditors  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  ordinarily  consist 
of  the  persons  willing  to  serve  that  hold  the 
five  largest  unsecured  claims  agaitut  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  may  diange  the 
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membenhip  or  tUe  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed under  nbtection  (a)  if  the  membership  of 
the  committee  it  not  representative  of  the 
different  kinds  of  claims  or  interests  repre- 
sented. 
1 12*7.  Pmwn  mud  dmOf  •fm  nmmitltt 

"(a)  At  the  schedtUed  meeting  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  under  section  1206  at  which  a 
majority  of  the  memt>ers  of  stich  committee 
are  present,  with  the  court's  approval,  the 
committee  may  select  and  authorize  the  em- 
plomnent,  6v  the  committee,  of  an  attorney. 
If  the  debtor's  financial  records  have  not 
6een  adeiruately  maintained,  or  the  debtor's 
financial  affairs  are  deemed  by  the  court  to 
be  unduly  complex,  the  committee  may 
select  and  authorize  the  employment,  by  the 
committee,  of  an  accountant 

"(b)  An  attorney  or  an  accountant  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  subsection  la)  may  not, 
while  employed  by  the  committee,  represent 
any  other  entity  in  connection  with  the 
case. 

"(c)  A  committee  appointed  under  section 
not  may— 

"(1)  consult  unth  the  debtor  in  possession 
of  the  case; 

"(2)  investigate  the  acts,  conduct,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  financial  condition  of  the 
debtor,  the  operation  of  his  farming  and 
other  tntsinesses,  the  means  required  to 
maintain  the  farming  or  other  business,  and 
any  other  matter  relevant  to  the  case  or  to 
the  formulation  of  a  plan; 

"(3)  participate  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan,  advise  those  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  committee's  determinations  as 
to  any  plan  formulated,  and  collect  and  file 
with  the  court  acceptances  of  a  plan; 

"(4)  request  the  dismissal  of  the  case  if 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  feasible  plan 
being  accepted  or  if  the  debtor  fails  to 
comjay  unth  final  orders  of  the  court; 

"(S)  request  that  the  debtor  not  be  a  debtor 
in  possession;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  services  as  are  in 
the  interest  of  those  represented. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  under  section 
1206,  the  debtor  and  the  trustee  shall  meet 
with  the  committee  to  transact  such  busi- 
ness as  is  necessary  and  proper. 

"9 1208.  Rigkt  to  l>e  heard 

"(a)  A  party  in  interest  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  raise 
and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  issue 
in  a  case  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  director  or  similar 
chief  officer  of  the  agriciUtural  department 
or  agency  of  any  State  in  which  property  of 
the  debtor  is  located,  may  raise,  and  appear 
and  be  heard  on,  any  issue  in  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  tmt  may  not  appeal  from  any 
judgment  order,  or  decree  entered  in  the 
case. 

"§  1209.  Kemooal  of  debtor  as  debtor  in  poMsettion 

"(a)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  debtor  shall  not  be  a  debtor  in 
possession— 

"(1)  for  cause,  including  fraud,  dishonesty, 
incompetence,  or  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  debtor,  either  before  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case,  or  simi- 
lar cause;  or 

"(2)  if  it  U  not  in  the  best  interest  of  credi- 
tors for  the  -debtor  to  be  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion. 

"(b)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may  re- 
instate the  debtor  in  possession. 


"8  lilt.  CMwriteii  or  dUmttoml 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  convert  a  case  under 
this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7  at  any 
time.  Any  waiver  of,  or  attempt  to  xoaive, 
such  right  to  convert  a  case  under  this  sub- 
section is  unenforceatfle. 

"(b)  If  a  person,  in  good  faith  files  a  peti- 
tion for  relief  under  this  chapter,  tmt  is  not 
a  family  farmer,  such  person  may  convert 
the  case  to  a  case  under  chapter  7,  11,  or  13 
if  such  person  may  be  a  debtor  under  the 
chapter  to  which  the  case  is  betncr  converted. 

"(c)  If  a  person  files  a  petition  for  relief 
under  this  chapter,  fmt  is  not  a  family 
farmer,  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  tiearing,  the  court  may 
convert  the  case  to  a  case  under  chapter  7 
unless  such  person  is  a  farmer  or  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  not  a  moneyed  Inisiness  or 
commercial  corporation,  or  may  dismiss  the 
case,  whichever  is  in  the  t>est  interest  of 
creditors. 

"(d)  The  court  may  not  convert  a  case 
under  this  chapter  to  a  case  under  chapter  7 
of  this  title  if  the  debtor  is  a  family  member. 

"(e)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
dismiss  a  case  under  this  chapter,  for  cause, 
including— 

"(1)  continuing  loss  to  or  diminution  of 
the  estate  and  absence  of  a  re€Uon<U)le  likeli- 
hood of  rehabilitation; 

"(2)  inability  to  effectuate  a  plan; 

"(3)  unreasonable  delay  by  the  debtor  that 
is  prejudicial  to  creditors; 

"(4)  failure  to  propose  a  plan  loithin  any 
time  fixed  by  the  court' 

"(S)  denial  of  confirmation  of  every  pro- 
posed plan  and  denial  of  a  request  made  for 
additional  time  for  filing  another  plan  or  a 
modification  of  a  plan; 

"(6)  revocation  of  an  order  of  confirma- 
tion under  section  1144  of  this  title,  and 
denial  of  confirmation  of  another  plan  or  a 
modified  plan  under  section  1216  or  1217  of 
thU  title: 

"(7)  inability  to  effectuate  sututantial 
consummation  of  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(8)  material  default  by  the  debtor  toith  re- 
spect to  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(9)  termination  of  a  plan  lyy  reason  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  condition  specified  in  the 
plan  other  than  completion  of  payments 
under  the  plan;  or 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fee  and  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  2i. 
•'§  1211.  Who  may  nie  a  plan 

"(a)  The  debtor  may  file  a  plan  with  a  pe- 
tition commencing  a  case,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

"(b)  Except  as  othenoise  provided  in  this 
section,  only  the  debtor  may  file  a  plan  until 
after  240  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  for 
relief  under  this  chapter.  The  court  may  not 
extend  this  time  period  unless  substantially 
justified. 

"(c)  Any  party  in  interest  including  the 
debtor,  the  trustee,  a  creditor's  committee,  a 
creditor,  or  any  indenture  trustee,  may  file  a 
plan  only  if— 

"(1)  the  debtor  is  not  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion; 

"(2)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  before 
240  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  for  relief 
under  this  chapter;  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that 
has  been  confirmed  before  300  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(d)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest  made 
within  the  respective  periods  specified  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  and  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  the  court  may,  for  cause,  reduce 


or  increase  the  240-day  period  or  the  300-day 
period  referred  to  in  this  section. 
-91212.  CoHtoHf  of  plan  proposed  bf  debtor 

"(a)  NotxDithstanding  any  otherwise  appli- 
cable provision  of  nonbankruptcy  lata,  a 
plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  shall— 

"(1)  designate,  as  provided  in  section 
1122,  classes  of  claims,  other  than  claims  of 
a  kind  specified  in  section  S07(a)(l)  or 
S07(a)(7)  and  classes  of  interests; 

"(2)  provide  the  same  treatment  for  each 
claim  or  interest  of  a  particular  cUiss,  unless 
the  holder  of  a  particular  claim  or  interest 
agrees  to  a  leu  favorable  treatment  of  such 
particular  claim  or  interest; 

"(3)  provide  adequate  means  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  such  as— 

"(A)  retention  by  the  debtor  of  aU  or  any 
part  of  the  property  of  the  estate; 

"(B)  transfer  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  to  one  or  more  entities, 
whether  organized  before  or  after  the  confir- 
mation of  such  plan; 

"(C)  merger  or  coiuolidation  of  the  debtor 
with  one  or  more  persons; 

"(D)  sale  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  property 
of  the  estate,  either  subject  to  or  free  of  any 
lien,  or  the  distribution  of  aU  or  any  part  of 
the  property  of  the  estate  among  those 
having  an  interest  in  such  property; 

"(E)  satisfaction  or  modification  of  any 
lien; 

"(F)  cancellation  or  modification  of  any 
indenture  or  similar  instrument' 

"(G)  curing  or  u>aiving  of  any  default; 

"(H)  extension  of  a  maturity  date  or  a 
cliange  in  interest  rate  or  other  term  of  out- 
standing securities; 

"(I)  amendment  of  the  debtor's  charter;  or 

"(J)  issuance  of  securities  of  the  debtor,  or 
of  any  entity  referred  to  in  suttparagraj^ 
(B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph  for  cash  for 
property,  for  existing  securities,  or  in  ex- 
change for  claims  or  interests,  or  for  any 
other  appropriate  purpose;  and 

"(4)  contain  only  provisions  that  are  con- 
sistent uHth  the  interests  of  creditors  and 
equity  security  holders  and  with  pul>lic 
policy  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  selec- 
tion of  any  officer,  director,  or  trustee  under 
the  plan  and  any  successor  to  such  officer, 
director,  or  trustee. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  plan  proposed  by  a  debtor  may— 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122 
Imt  may  not  discriminate  unfairly  against 
any  class  so  designated,  hoioever,  such  j^n 
may  treat  claims  for  a  consumer  debt  of  the 
debtor  if  an  individual  is  liable  on  such  con- 
sumer debt  unth  the  debtor  differently  than 
other  unsecured  claims; 

"(2)  modify  the  rights  of  holders  of  secured 
claims,  or  of  holders  of  unsecured  claims,  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of  any 
class  of  claims; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  curing  or  waiving  of 
any  default; 

"(4)  provide  for  payments  on  any  unse- 
cured claim  to  be  made  concurrently  uHth 
payments  on  any  secured  claim  or  any  other 
unsecured  claim; 

"(S)  provide  for  the  curing  of  any  default 
uHthin  a  reasonattle  time  and  maintenance 
of  payments; 

"(6)  sut^iect  to  section  36S,  provide  for  the 
assumption,  rejection,  or  assignment  of  any 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor  not  previously  rejected  under  such 
section; 

"(7J(  provide  for  the  payment  ofaUor  part 
of  a  claim  against  the  debtor  from  property 
of  the  estate  or  property  of  the  debtor; 


"(8)  provide  for  the  sale  of  aU  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  property  of  the  estate,  and 
the  distribtUion  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
among  holders  of  claims  or  interests; 

"(9)  provide  for  the  vesting  of  property  of 
the  estate,  on  confirmation  of  the  plan  or  at 
a  later  time,  in  the  debtor  or  in  any  other 
entity;  and 

"(10)  include  any  other  appropriate  provi- 
sion not  inconsistent  uHth  this  title. 

-91213.  Pimm  bg  •  pmrtf  other  tkmm  the  debtor  Imt- 
pminmemt  of  eUmi;  poolpetltlom  dtselooMrt  mmd 
MMcitetteiv  aeetptmmet 

"(a)  Sections  1123  and  112S  apply,  as  the 
court  for  caiue  may  require,  to  plaru  pro- 
posed tty  a  party  in  interest,  including  the 
debtor. 

"(b)  Section  1126  applies  to  plans  pro- 
posed by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  t^rase  'that  have  accepted  or  reject- 
ed such  plan'  in  subsection  (c)  and  sub«ec- 
tion  (d)  of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to 
this  chapter. 

-91214.  ModlfkMUom  ofpimm 

"(a)  The  proponent  of  a  plan  may  modify 
such  plan  at  any  time  before  confirTnation, 
but  may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that  such 
plan  as  modified  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of— 

"(1)  section  1212  if  the  proponent  is  the 
debtor;  or 

"(2)  sections  1122  and  1123  if  the  propo- 
nent is  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the 
debtor. 

After  the  proponent  of  a  plan  files  a  modifi- 
cation of  such  plan  with  the  court,  the  plan 
as  modified  l>ecomes  the  plaru 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  confirmation  but 
before  the  completion  of  payments  under  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  debtor,  the  plan  may  be 
modified  by  the  debtor  to— 

"(1)  increase  or  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments of  claims  of  a  particular  class  provid- 
ed for  by  the  plan; 

"(2)  extend  or  reduce  the  time  for  such 
payments;  or 

"(3)  alter  the  amount  of  the  distribution  to 
a  creditor  whose  claim  is  provided  for  by  the 
plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take  account 
of  any  payment  of  such  claim  other  than 
under  the  plan. 

Modifications  under  this  subsection  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  1216  and 
the  plan  as  modified  becomes  the  plan 
unless,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  such 
modification  is  disapproved. 

"(c)  The  proponent  of  a  plan,  other  than 
the  debtor,  may  modify  such  plan  at  any 
time  after  confirmation  of  such  plan  and 
before  sulutantial  consummation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(2),  of  such  plan,  but 
may  not  modify  such  plan  so  that,  as  modi- 
fied, such  plan  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  1122  and  1123.  Such  plan 
as  modified  under  this  subsection  becomes 
the  plan  only  if  circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  modified  plan,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
1129(a).  Any  holder  of  a  claim  or  interest 
that  has  accepted  or  rejected  a  plan  is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  plan  as  modified,  unless, 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court  such 
holder  changes  such  holder's  previous  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

"(d)  The  proponent  of  a  modification 
under  subsection  (c)  shaU  comply  uHth  sec- 
tion 1125  with  respect  to  the  plan  as  modi- 
fled,  for  any  material  modiftcatiofL 


-91215.  ComnrmmUom  kemrtmg 

"After  notice,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  confirmation  of  the  plaru  A  party  in 
interest  may  object  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 
"91216.  ComflrmmUom  of  a  pisn  proposed  bg  the 


"(a)  The  court  shall  confirm  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  debtor  if— 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  u)ith  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  with  the  other  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title; 

"(2)  any  fee,  charge,  or  amount  required 
under  chapter  123  of  title  28,  or  by  (Ae  plan, 
to  be  paid  txfore  confirmation,  has  been 
paid; 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  proposed  in  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by 
law; 

"(4)  any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  debtor,  or  l>y  a  person  issuing  securities 
or  acquiring  property  under  the  plan,  for 
services  or  for  costs  and  expenses  in  or  in 
connection  uiith  the  case,  or  in  connection 
with  the  plan  and  incident  to  the  case,  has 
been  approved  by,  or  is  subject  to  the  ap 
proval  of,  the  court  as  reasonable; 

"(S)(A)(i)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the 
identity  and  affiliations  of  any  individual 
proposed  to  serve,  after  confirmation  of  the 
plan,  as  a  director,  officer,  or  voting  trustee 
of  the  debtor,  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  par- 
ticipating in  a  joint  plan  with  the  debtor,  or 
a  successor  to  the  debtor  under  the  plan;  and 

"(ii)  the  appointment  to,  or  continuance 
in,  such  office  of  such  individual  is  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  creditors  and  equity 
security  holders  and  with  putUic  policy;  arid 

"(B)  the  debtor  has  disclosed  the  identity 
of  any  insider  who  will  be  employed  or  re- 
tained by  the  reorganized  debtor,  and  the 
nature  of  any  compensation  for  such  insid- 
er. 

"(6)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder  of 
a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  different 
treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  provides— 

"(A)  for  the  full  payment  in  deferred  cash 
payments,  of  all  claims  entitled  to  priority 
under  section  507,  except  section  S07(a)(7); 
and 

"(B)  u>ith  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind 
specified  in  section  S07(a)(7),  the  holder  of 
such  claim  u)ill  receive,  on  account  of  such 
claim,  deferred  cash  payments,  over  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  years  after  the  date  of  cu- 
sessment  of  such  claim,  of  a  value,  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan,  equal  to  the  al- 
lov>ed  amount  of  such  claim; 

"(7)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  p-.-operty  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan,  on  account  of  each  allowed  unse- 
cured claim,  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
that  would  be  paid  on  such  claim  if  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  were  liquidated  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  on  such  date; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  each  allowed  secured 
claim  provided  for  tyy  the  plan— 

"(A)  the  holder  of  such  claim  h(u  accepted 
the  plan; 

"(B)(i)  the  plan  provides  that  the  holder  of 
such  claim  retain  the  lien  securing  such 
claim;  and 

"(ii)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  on  account  of  such  claim,  is  not 
leu  than  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim; 
or 

"(C)  the  debtor  surrenders  the  property  se- 
curing such  claim  to  such  holder; 

"(9)  u)ith  respect  to  the  holder  of  an  inter- 
est provided  for  by  the  plan,  the  value,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  of  property  to 
be  distributed  under  the  plan  on  account  of 
such  interest  is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of— 


"(A)  the  amount  that  vnnUd  be  paid  on  ac- 
count of  such  interest  if  the  estate  of  the 
debtor  were  liquidated  under  chapter  7  on 
such  date;  or 

"(B)  any  fixed  price  at  which  the  debtor, 
under  the  terms  of  any  security  representing 
such  interest,  may  redeem  such  securllv 
from  such  holder: 

"(10)  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  make  all 
payments  under  the  plan,  comply  with  the 
plan,  and  the  plan  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  132S(b)  without  reference  to 
time  period;  and 

"(11)  confirmation  of  the  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  liquidation,  or  the  need 
for  further  finaricial  reorganisation,  of  the 
debtor  or  any  succeuor  to  the  debtor  under 
the  plan,  unleu  such  liquidation  or  reorga- 
nization is  proposed  in  the  plan. 

"(b)  After  confirmation  of  a  plan,  the 
court  may  order  any  entity  from  to/torn  the 
debtor  receives  income  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  such  income  to  the  trustee. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  in  the  order  confirming  the  plan,  the 
trustee  shaU  make  payments  to  creditors 
under  the  plaru 
-91217.  Comflnmeaom  of  «  pUm  bp  m  pmrtp  other 

tkmm  th*  debtor 

"The  court  shaU  confirm  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  party  in  interest  other  than  the  debtor 
if  the  plan  and  the  proponent  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1129(a). 
"91218.  LUmltmOoms  om  eomflnmmUom 

"(a)  The  court  may  confirm  only  one  plan, 
unleu  the  order  of  confirmation  in  the  ease 
has  t>een  revoked  under  section  1144.  If  the 
requirements  of  sections  1216  and  1217  are 
met  vHth  respect  to  more  than  one  plan,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  preferences  of  the 
debtor,  creditors,  and  equity  security  holders 
in  determining  which  plan  to  confirm. 

"(b)  Nottoithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  on  request  of  a  party  in  in- 
terest that  is  a  governmental  unit,  the  court 
may  not  confirm  a  plan  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  is  the  avoidance  of  taxes  or 
the  avoidance  of  the  applieation  of  section  5 
of  the  SecuHties  Act  of  1933  (IS  V.S.C.  77e). 
In  any  hearing  under  this  subsection,  the 
governmental  unit  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  avoidance. 
-9 1219.  Effoet  of  eomtlrmmOom 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)(2)  and  (d)(3).  the  provisioru  of  a  con- 
firmed plan  bind  the  debtor,  any  entity  issu- 
irig  securities  under  the  plaru  any  entity  ac- 
quiring property  under  the  plaru  and  any 
creditor,  equity  security  holder,  or  general 
partner  in  the  debtor,  whether  or  rutt  the 
claim  or  interest  of  such  creditor,  equity  se- 
curity holder,  or  general  partner  is  impaired 
or  provided  for  under  the  plan  and  whether 
or  not  such  creditor,  equity  security  holder, 
or  generxU  partner  has  objected  to,  has  ac- 
cepted, or  has  rejected  the  plaru 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
plan  or  the  order  confirming  the  plan,  the 
cotKfirmation  of  a  plan  vests  all  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  in  the  debtor. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraj^  (t) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (d).  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plaru  after  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  is 
free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  interests  of 
creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and  of 
general  partners  in  the  debtor. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  tubsectioru  in  the  plaru  or  in  the  order 
confirming  the  plaru  the  confirmation  of  a 
plan— 
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"(A)  diacharves  the  debtor  from  on»  debt  interest  that  U  scheduled  as  disputed,  con-  (12)  in  section  347(b),  by  striking  out  "or 

that  arose  before  the  date  of  such  confirma-  tingent,  or  unlUruidated.  1173"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1173, 

tion,  and  any  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  sec-  "(b)  For  purposes  of  voting  and  distribu-  1216,  or  1217"; 

tion  S02(g),   S02(h),   or  S02(i)  whether  or  tion  in  a  case  under  this  chapter,  a  claim,  (13)  in  sections  S23(a),  S24(a)(l),  524(c)(1), 

tot—  secured  by  a  lien  on  property  of  the  estate  and    S24(d).    by    inserting    "1219,"    after 

"(i)  a  proof  of  claim  based  on  such  debt  is  shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  section  "1141, "  each  place  it  appears; 

filed  or  deemed  filed  under  section  SOI;  502  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of  such  claim  (14)  in  tections  322(a)  and  548(a)(1),  by 

"(ii)  such  claim  is  allowed  under  section  had  recourse  against  the  debtor  on  account  inserting  "1203,"  before  "or  1302"  each  place 

502;  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not  such  holder  n  appears- 

"(Hi)  the  holder  of  such  claim  has  accept-  has  such  recourse.  fjs)  in  'section  326(b).  by  inserting  "sec- 

..7^."/*"*''""?       „       ..-        ^      .             .  "S 1225.  EmergeMyeare  of  stock  tUm  1203(a)  or"  before  "section  1302(a)"; 

(B)  t^inaUs  (M  nghts  and  interests  of  "The  court  may  authorize  the  obtaining  of  (16)    in    section     348(b),     by    inserting 

^^    wi!r^"^,fc      ,            ''^^      *^        "  credit  pursuant  to  section  364  for  the  case.  "1211(b).    1211(c).    1219(d)(4).    1221,"  after 

'^^J'^^°^  ^J^^*^"^     /        .       w            .  including  feeding  of  stock  oumed  by,  or  in  "1146(b),"; 

aJlnrrJ  nV^^'JZii^„f^'',^  H^  ^  posscssion  of  o  debtor  without  notice  or  (17)  in  section  706(a),  by  striking  out  "or 

Si^^i^/^  t^^^^n^ZA^..^"^^  "  '««"'»<'  «"^«  ^  '^o«'''  ^"'^  "«»'  <^'*<'«  ""  «"«'  in»erting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  12.  or 

deW  excepted  from  discharge  under  section  j,  needed  to  obtain  funds  to  care  for  stock.  13"; 

"lit  Th,  fn^firmntir^  r,t  n  ^n«  /#«».  -«/  '"*  emergency  exisU  and  that  immediaU  (IS)  in  section  1112(a),  by  inserting  "or 

aJcLI^,^^!^          ^  <^nd  irreparable  injury,  loss,  or  damage.  wUl  chapUr  12"  afUr  "7";  and 

"M  >  X  nMfl  nrmrfrf«  fnr  th,  iin,,iHntin„  '**^'  ^  authorization  to  obtain  Credit  for  (19)  in  section  1307(a),  by  inserting  "or 

^/M         k!^  ^I^T^J  \Z^  ^^^     ,  Oie  care  of  stock  is  delayed,  and  that  it  U  in  chapter  12"  after  "7" 

O^aU  orsubstantiauy  aU  Of  the  property  Of  the  t^t  interests  of  the  estaU  to  obtain  TcIeL^eo.^S. 

"(B)  ihe  debtor  does  not  engage  in  busi-  Vi^'li^Z^  t  'J^^  ^o^'^VJ^^tn^  ^«>  This  Act  is  an  emergency  measure  and 

ness  after  consummation  of  the  plan;  and  ^^^^^^f  V^„^J^t^^i„„t^H7t  ^"  ^<^<  «»«*  ^  amendmenU  made  by  this 

"(C)  the  debtor  would  be  denied  a  dis-  lilZZi?\,^°,^\Z^JnZ'.  ^ffii  ^'='  »'«»«  "Wrfv  ^Oi  respect  to  cases  com- 

charge  under  section  727(a)  of  thU  title  if  "2^Ji"  J  Mw^'°lw^,^„^w^.^i,,'^  menced  under  title  11,  United  States  Code, 

the  case  were  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  thl  V^^^fj^Jj^ir,"     ^"^"^^  '""^  ^  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 

"^.>   TH.         w                                       »  (tfl^  S^le  Tchapters  for  title  11,  '^,1?^"' '.  ^ "w'*^"'"  *""'*  5'''*- .         w    k. 

JM-V^H     I  JH^^  "*5^!!!  %  Tl^  ^«*^  5'«^  Code  «  amended  by  inserting  J^'PW^n^  the  amendments  made  by 

T^k  '^  dMc'ww  executed  by  the  debtor  j^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j    ^  ttw  Act  shaU  be  repeated  on  the  date  5  years 

after  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chapter,  chapter  13  the  following  new  item:  °^^  ^  '^^  °^  enactment  of  this  Act 

"§1229.  Im^menlatioH  of  pUm;  dUtriMisn:  ex-  ..j2.  Family  Farmer  Reor-  SEC.  tit.  APPOINTMBNT  OF  BANKRVPTCY  JVDGE. 

empti»m  fnm  seemritiea  lmw$                                    ganization 1201".  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

"Sections  1141,  1143,  1144,  and  1145  shall  sec.  its.  APFUCABiUiroFcaAPTEltS.  °^  ^"  ^'^^  ^^^^  *'*'*"  ^  appointed,  pursu- 

apply  to  play  confirmed  pursuant  to  sec-  section  103  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  «"'  ^  n^^^'"'J/J!'"'\'r?^l^'i^Jh  ^k  *'*,? 

tioru  1216  and  1217ofthU  title.  j,  amended  by—  States  Code,  additional  United  States  bank- 

-9 1221.  Abrrmft  equipment  amd  oetseU  (1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting   "12."  ^?}?V^^''\  ^.^      ^                  .... 

"c^/.v».   fff/i  .h^i;  „««!..  /»  ,.«... w__  after  "II"-  (b)  To  reftect  the  Changes  made  by  this  sec- 

Section  1110  shall  apply  to  cases  under  ojier  11.  ,  t„ui^  ^t  i..jZ..  r^.  ^^^t.\.f  n.^  i.. 

thU  chapter  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow-  tion  in  the  tabte  of  judges  for  each  of  the  ju- 

"'    '^'"'*"^-  ^^.     '           "  ^iciai  dUtricts,  section  152(a)(2)  of  titte  28, 

§  1222.  Adequate  pnttteUou  ..-^.^  (Chapter  12  of  this  title  applies  only  in  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 

"(a)  Section  361  does  not  apply  in  a  case  a  case  under  such  chapter."  the  following: 

^^^^  this  chapter.  SEC  in.  BANKRVPTcr  couRrk  "California 

n^^Jll  tJ^^u^i^  ttw  chapter,  when  section  1930(a)  of  titte  28,  United  States        Northern. 8 

«degruite  Protection  w  reguired  under  sec-  code.  U  amended  by  inserting  between  para-        Central 17 

^  ^«  ^ij^liJi  ^^  '"^'"'^  '""*^'  If^P'^  <^>  «"*«^  ^  -^tter  that  foUowssuch        Southern. 3 

^(iTZ^i^r^i^     f         >             „  paragraph,  the  following:  lUinois 

«n!J^J^     "^    ^^  ^  "^  ",  ''VJ'  "'^>  '■'"•  «  c«»e  comrrienced  under  chapter       Northern. 9 

^r^tin!  ^^^^  "'^^  ^^T^^-;.i°  "^  12  of  title  11.  $200.".  Indiana 

extent  that  the  stay  under  section  362.  use.  ,™  ,-,  rmJ  11  riiAivrBv  v«wh»™                                                          » 

sate,  or  lease  under  section  363.  or  any  grant  t.V^VTfZ^^l.f    n^     ■             m^           Northern. 2 

Of  a  lien  under  section  364  results  in  a  de-  ??"?  "•  Y"*^*^»i?^  ^?^.^K?'l!"*'f^r     ^^'^  "'^"^ ^ 

crease  in  the  value  of  property  securing  a  ,  '^i '? .f*^','?!?*  ^^J""   '^^^^^^'^'^  ^  ^J'^*"  ^orth  Carolina 

claim  of  or  an  entity's  o«r^]p  interest  in  TJt^^in'l^  (t^rt^^fiJf^-^"  ""^  "*'     rl'i^ "' 

moveHv  sertxng  m  Iteu  thereof  .  11  or  12  ;  Oklahoma 

"i7I  T,^rn^Hir,n  ««  »w/#«,v>-»i  o,  .^1-  '2>  »«  scctions  329(b)(1)(B)  and  363(1),  by  Northern.                                                        1 

(2)  provxdxng  an  additional  or  replace-  ,t-iiu„„  _,,»  ..„_  .»..  ---v  _._.-  .-#  „.^„Jl        nonnern „,.,.,. i 

ment  lien  to  the  extent  that  such  stay,  use,  *'",'""'"'«'    ^ ,!     ,1        f^„  ^?^         Oregon 4 

sate,  tease,  or  grant  results  in  a  decrJiUe  tn  "%*"jr"'i?Ao,^3^r'^2   c/  V6lk)(2)  ''«'" 

!!?^i?^foC^*„s:,7 "  ''"''::^' "'  ^«^'i^">-  ^S">-  aStSf i,vSS  ^zT' ' 

an  entity  s  ownership  interest  in  property;  -.o  >•««,_  ..» .  "  .<./.!.  «i/./.^  it  J^^^^.  Virginia 

faZr^tL'  if  ^  ir'"/"'  ^  "-*  "^  '*^  ^<'^^-  12^1'bJ^TilL^^Pchapter     ^^"^ ■> 

farmland  the  reasonabte  rent  customary  in  j2  or"  l>efore  "chapter  13"-  Washington 

the  community  where  the  property  is  local-  (s,  in  section  328(a),  b^  inserting  "or  sec-        Western 4 

ed.  based  upon  the  rental  value,  net  income,  tion  1206"  after  "section  1102";  WUconsin 

and  earning  capacity  of  the  property;  or  a,  j„  sections  328(a).  328(c),  330(a),  and        Eastern 3". 

o«aw™/!^/  'Z\^.^JJ^^  aswiUade-  331,  by  striking  out  "or  1103"  each  place  it  and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

Quately  protect  the  value  of  property  secur-  appears  and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "1103,  '.ralifnmia 

ing  a  claim  or  of  an  entity's  ownership  in-  or  1207"-  Califomia 

terest  in  property.  n,  in  section  328(c),  by  striking  out  "or       ^'^T^ .» 

-B 1223.  Seles  free  mfUOtrttts  1107(b)"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof        o     i^ f 

"In  addition  to  the  authorization  con-  "1107(b).  or  1204(c)";                                           m^^^tT^ 

lained  in  section  363(f),  the  trustee  in  a  case  '^'  *"  section  327(b),  by  striking  out  "or  l^.„                                                    ,. 

under  thU  chapter  may  seU  property  under  ^^<'*"  ««''  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1108,  or     .fZ]^^^ '" 

section  363  (b)  and  (c)  free  and  ctear  of  any  ^^T'-  vlwiT-^                                                        t 

interest  in  such  property  of  an  entity  other  '^^  *"  'ecfuma  363(c)(1)  and  364(a).  by  in-        Northern. J 

than  the  estate  if  the  property  U  farmland  or  ««'^*"»  "1205."  after  "1108,"  each  place  it    '^^^i^'^" " ' 

farm  equipment  appears:  North  Carolina 

-MI99A  ri.i....w;.< ..  '1^>  *"  sections  348(b),  348(c),  and  348(e),        Western 2 

t  izzt.  iMMu  sM  Mterttu  ^y  inserting  "1210, "  after  "1112, "  each  place  Oklahoma 

"(a)  A  proof  of  claim  or  interest  is  deemed  it  appears;                                                               Northern. 2 

filed  under  section  501  for  any  claim  or  in-  (11)  in  section  348(d)  and  paragraphs  (A)     Oregon 5 

terest  that  appears  in  the  schedules  filed  in  and  (B)  of  section  365(g)(2),  by  inserting  ",  Texas 

a  case  under  this  chapter  except  a  claim  or  1210, "  after  "1112"  each  place  it  appears;             Southern. 9 
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Virginia  subsection  (b),  the  bankruptcy  clerk  OuiU  be       "(W  The  iudieial  dUtricU  etUMUhed  for 

Eastern 4  the  official  custodian  of  the  records  of  the    the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Washington  bankruptcy  court  and  of  the  dockets  of  all       "(17)  The  Northern  District  oflUinott. 

Western 5  bankruptcy  cases  and  proceedings. ".                     "(18)  T%e  Judicial  districts  ettabliOted  for 

Wisconsin  Stc.  202.  (a)  Section  519  of  tiOe  28,  United    the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Eastern 4".  states  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out       "(19)  The  Central  and  Southern  DistrletM 

SBCiitBANKKVFrcrcovitTsrvDr.  "United  States  attorneys.  assUtant  United    of  niinoU  and  the  iudieial  dUtrieU  eitab- 

Within  four  months  of  the  date  of  enact-  States  attorneys,  and  special  attorneys"  and    lished  for  the  Slate  of  Indiana, 

ment,    the   AdminUtrative    Office    of   the  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  at-        "(20)  The  judicial  dUtrteU  established  for 

United  States  CourU  shall  submit  to  the  tomeys  and  United  States  trustees,  assUtant    the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 

Congress  a  report  on  the  feasitfility  of  a  United    States    attorneys    and    assistant    South  Dakota. 

court  fee  system  that  v>ould  recover  all  costs  United  States  trustees,  and  special  attor-       "(21)  TTie  judicial  districts  establiihed  for 

of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Bank-  neys".                                                                the  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 

ruptcy  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  (b)  The  section  heading  for  section  519  U       "(22)  The  judicial  districU  established  for 

include  other  relevant  analyses  and  recom-  amended  to  read  (u  follows:                               the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

mendatUms.  ••§519.  Setervlshn-.                                                 "(23)  The  judicial  districts  establiihed  for 

SEC  III.  mscKARCB.  (c)  The  tabte  of  sections  for  chapter  31  of    Ou  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Section  524(d)  of  titte  11.  United  States  titte  28,  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by       ""*>  T^  judicial  dittrlcU  established  for 

Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  amending  the  item  relating  to  section  519  to    the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 

"(d)  In  a  case,  concerning  an  individual,  ^^q^  g^  follows:                                                    Karuas. 

the  court  ShaU  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the  „,,«  -,,„_^.<-_  ..                                               "(25)  The  Southern  District  of  Califomia 

debtor  ShaU  appear  in  person  and  the  court  „       "^    „    ,7"  '     „     ,  „„    ,.    „  ..^    and  the  judicial  dUtricU  establiihed  ft>r  the 

ShaU  inform  the  debtor  of  the  Hghts  and  Sec.  203.  Section  526  of  tiOe  28,  United    gtate  of  Hawaii,  for  Quam,  and  for  the 

duties  of  the  debtor  relating  to  a  discharge.  States  Code,  is  amended-                                 Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 

which  may  be  entered  under  section  727,  d)  in  the  heading  thereof  by  striking  out    ^,^ 

1141  or  1328  of  thU  titte.  The  court  may,  at  '""~f     '""'  inserting     trustees     in  iteu       ..fgg,  j^  judicial  dUtrleU  uUMiihed  for 

such  time  as  ttie  court  determines,  hold  such  ^Tfy-'     .      „                                                  the  State  of  Arleona. 

additional  hearings  as  the  court  determines  'v  *il '"SfSlTl.  #  ^-w  #-,.#—••  --w  <-         "'")  The  CentnU  DUtrlct  of  California, 

necessary  when  the  court  has  determined  Ji'°^'^'1f^!^f.^„f'^.,„^^                      "(28)  The  Eastern  District  of  Califomia 

whether  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  a  discharge  '^^ting  in  ^^  thereof   .  trustees,  incluMng    ^^  ^^  judicial  dUtricU  atabtiOied  for  the 

under  section  727,  1141  or  1328  of  this  titte.  '""^" /"  <\""  "'^'^  ""*  "     *"  ^^'    State  of  Nevada. 

At  such  additional  hearing  as  the  court  may  f^apn  '1''^^^^  ^.  „^.,^.  „.  „,,  „„„„,       "(29)  The  Northern  DUtrict  of  CalifOmia. 

hold,  the  debtor  shaU  appear  in  person  and  'B)  ^y/lr^J},0?f  S°^^^                              "(30)  The  judicial  dUtricU  established  for 

the  court  ShaU  inform  the  debtor  that  a  dU-  ^Zf!^f,.^,Z^^l!l^/J?^^i^'^.'^    the    States    of   Alaska,    Idaho.    Montana, 

charge  has  been  granted  or  the  reason  why  a  ?«"' i"^**  „1«  f^^J^uJ^JJ'vi^    Oregon,  and  Washington, 

discharge  has  not  been  granted.  If  a  dis-  t^„*„^i"'' *"  "7,i^?>^,!?V:'5^i^^           ^^)  Each  United  States  trustee  ihaU  be 

charge  has  been  granted  and  if  the  debtor  de-  "jf-^^-  Probation  officers,     in  paragraph    ^j^j^^fed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  On  the 

sires  to  make  an  agreement  of  the  kind  spec-  '''■        ,-.    -.-„„  cat  „f  t4tu  *a    r/n</«i     expiration  of  hU  term,   the  United  States 

ified  in  subsection  (c)  of  thU  section,  then  at  ^K.  fy*:/^ttonsBi  of  tiiu  «r.  ^^    ^natee  shaU  continue  to  perform  the  duties 

such  hearing  the  court  shaU:  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  foUows.     ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  successor  U  appointed, 

"(I)  inform  the  debtor:  "§581.  United  States  trustees                                    guttliftes,  and  takes  office. 

"(A)  that  such  an  agreement  is  not  re-  "(a)  The  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  appoint       "(c)  Each  United  States  trustee  ii  nUtjeet 

Quired   under   this   title,    under  nonbank-  one  United  States  trustee  for  each  of  the    to  removal  by  the  Attorney  OenemL". 

ruptcy  law.  or  under  any  agreement  not  thirty   bankruptcy   regions   of  the    United       sec.  205.  Section  582  of  titte  28,  United 

made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  States.  Such  regions  are  constituted  of  Fed-    states  Code,  is  amended— 

subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  and  eral  judicial  districts   (without  regard  to       (1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "dii- 

"(B)  of  the  tegal  effect  and  consequences  chapter  5ofthU  titte)  as  follows:                       trUit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "region": 

of:  "(1)  The  judicial  distrlcU  established  for    and 

(i)  on  agreement  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  States  of  Maine,   Massachuutts.  New       (2j  in  subsection  (b),  fey  striking  out  •'for 

subsection  (cJ  of  thU  section;  and  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.                          cause" 

"(ii)  a  default  under  such  an  agreement;  "(2)  The  Northern  and  Western  DUtricts       ggf,  ' 206.  Section  584  of  titU  28,  United 

(2)  determine  whether  the  agreement  that  q/  New  York  and  the  judicial  dUtricU  estab-    states  Code,   U  amended  by  striking  out 

the  debtor  desires  to  make  complies  with  the  luhed  for  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Ver-     "UttricU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 

requiremenU  of  subsection  (c)(6)  of  thU  sub-  rnont                                                                    gUms" 

section,  if  the  consideration  for  such  agree-  "(31  The  Southern  and  Eastern  DUtricU  of       stc   207.  Section  685  of  Htte  28,  United 

ment  U  based  in  whote  or  in  part  on  a  con-  New  York                                                          stata  Code,  if  amended  to  read  as  fiMowi: 

sumer  debt  that  U  not  secured  by  real  prop-  "(4)  The  Eastern  DUtrict  of  Pennsylvania     .  ,,,  „       .. 

erty  of  the  debtor. ".  and  the  judicial  dUtricU  establUhed  for  the    '»«*  »'•«•*«"                                 ^^ 

SBC.  lit  COURT  IN  LA  WKESCS.  KANSAS  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.                      "(a)  The  Attorney  OeneroZ  may  aj^oint  an 

Section  96  of  titte  28.  United  States  Code,  "(5)  The  Middle  and  Western  DUtricU  of    acting  United  States  trustee  for  a  region  in 

U  amended  by  inserting  "Lawrence,"  after  Pennsylvania.                                                    tohich  the  office  of  the  United  States  trustee 

"Kansas  City  "  "f^^  The  DUtrict  of  Columbia  and  the  ju-    U  vacant  The  individual  so  appointed  may 

SEC  Hi.  DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AMONG  BANKKVPT-  diciol  dUtrict  established  for  the  State  of    serve  until  the  date  on  whUih  the  vacancy  U 

cr  JUDGES  Maryland.                                                         fitted  by  appointment  under  section  581  of 

Section  156  of  titte  28.  United  States  Code,  "(7)  The  judicial  dUtricU  utablUhed  for    thU  titte  or  by  designation  under  subsection 

U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.           (b)  of  thU  section. 

iM^ieru^  ov  aaatng  oi  uk:  rno  merrw  inc  „^^^  ^^  judicial  dUtricU  establUhed  for       "(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  designate 

"(d)  No  office  of  the  bankruptcy  cterk  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South    a  United  States  trustee  to  serve  in  more  than 

court  may  be  consolidated  with  the  dUtrict  Carolina.                                                           oru  region  for  such  time  as  the  public  inter- 

cterk  of  court  office  without  the  prior  op-  "^'^  The  judicial  dUtricU  utablished  for    est  requires,  and  may  authorise  such  United 

proval  of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the  ^.S^.^J^ ^J'tH^tT^^,  ,_,  ,       ,  „„  u^  ,„      **"'"  '"*****  ^  ^*^^^  **  "**  o'*^*"'  '^^ 

Conoreu."  ••(10)  The  judicial  dUtricU  established  for    cial  station.". 

TtTtKi'i    iiNFTKn  VTATFV  TRIJUTSK'!  the  State  Of  Ocorgia.                      .....          Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  586  of  title  28,  United 

TITLE II-UNITEDSTATES TRUSTEES  ..fjj,  jj^^  judicial  dUtricU  eitablUhed  for    states  Code,  U  amended  to  read  ai  foUowi: 

PKUUKAM  y^  siatg  of  Florida,  for  the  Commonwealth    „.^^  -  ^^ 

Part  A-Amendments  to  Tttle  28,  United  qj  puerto  Rico  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of       !;  .  „  ^  „  «_,  -.  ,_  ,„.,_  ^,^,,  ^t. 

States  Code  the  United  States.                                                 "^'  *«'»  United  Statu  trustee,  within  hU 

Sec.  201.  Section  156  of  titte  28.  United  "(12)  The  judicial  dUtricU  established  fOr    'W*0"*'^-^         ...     „..  .„«^^„  „ 

States  Code.  U  amended  by-  the  States  0/  LouUiana  and  MUsUsippi.                <1>  esUMUh,  maintain,  and  ««P«^  « 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec-  "(13)  The  judicial  dUtricU  establUhed  for    panel  of  private  trustees  that  are  ellgibu 
tion  (d);  and  the  State  of  Texas.                                           and  avaitabU  to  serve  as  trustees  in  eases 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol-  •'(14  J  The  judicial  dUtricU  established  for    under  chapter  7  of  title  11: 

lowing  new  subsection:  the  State  of  Ohio.                                                  "<i>  supervise  the  adminUtntion  aj  eases 

"(c)  In  a  judicial  dUtrict  where  a  bank-  •'(IS)  The  judicial  dUtrieU  establUhed  for    and  trustees  in  cases  under  chapter  7,  11,  or 

ruptcy  cterk  has  t>een  appointed  pursuant  to  the  State  of  Michigan.                                       .13  of  title  11: 
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"(3)  dejfotit  or  invest  under  tection  345  oS 
title  11  monen  received  at  trustee  in  cases 
under  titU  11: 

"(4)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
United  States  trustee  under  titles  11  and  28 
and  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General;  and 

"fS)  make  skcA  reports  as  the  Attorney 
General  directs. 

"(b)  If  the  numl)er  of  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11  commenced  in  a  particular 
region  so  warrants,  the  United  States  trustee 
for  such  region  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  appoint  one  or 
more  individuals  to  serve  as  standing  trust- 
ee, or  designate  one  or  more  assistant 
United  States  trustees  to  serve  in  cases 
under  such  chapter.  The  United  States  trust- 
ee for  such  region  shall  supervise  any  such 
individual  appointed  as  standing  trustee  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  standing 
trustee. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rule  Qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
panels  establisiied  by  United  States  trustees 
under  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  and 
Qualifications  for  appointment  under  sulh 
section  (b>  of  this  section  to  serve  as  stand- 
ing trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13  of  title 
11.  The  Attorney  General  may  not  require 
that  an  individual  to  be  attorney  in  order  to 
Qualify  for  appointment  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  to  serve  as  standing  trust- 
ee in  cases  under  ctiapter  13  of  title  11. 

"(d)(1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consrd- 
tation  with  a  United  States  trustee  that  has 
appointed  an  indiiridual  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  to  serve  as  standing  trust- 
ee in  cases  under  chapter  13  q^  title  11,  shall 
fix- 

"(A)  a  maximum  annual  compensation  for 
such  individual  not  to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  iMsic  pay  in  effect  for  step  1  of  grade 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  prescribed 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  except  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  increase  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  of  such  individual  to  an 
annual  rate  not  in  excess  of  that  for  step  6 
of  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  prescribed 
under  section  5332  of  title  5  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  such  individual  has  significant- 
ly decreased  actual  expenses  resulting  tn  a 
decrease  of  the  percentage  fee;  and 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee,  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum,  based  on  such  maximum  annual 
compensation  and  the  actual,  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  individual  as  stand- 
ing trustee. 

"(2)  Such  individual  shall  collect  such  per- 
centage fee  from  all  payments  received  by 
such  individual  under  plans  in  the  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  title  11  for  which  such 
individual  serves  as  standing  trustee  Such 
individual  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
trustee,  and  the  United  States  trustee  shall 
pay  to  proprietary  receipts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  any  amount  by  which  the  actual  com- 
pensation of  such  individual  exceeds  5  per 
centum  upon  all  payments  received  under 
plans  in  cases  under  chapter  13  of  title  11 
for  which  such  individual  serves  as  standing 
trustee;  and 

"(B)  any  amount  by  which  the  percentage 
for  all  such  cases  exceeds— 

"(i)  such  indixndtMl's  actual  compensa- 
tion for  such  cases,  as  adjusted  under  suth 
paragraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1);  plus 

"(ii)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  individtuU  as  standing  trust- 
ee in  such  cases.  Suttject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  any  or  aU  of  the  inter- 
est earned  from  the  deposit  of  payments 
under  plans  by  such  individual  may  be  uti- 
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lized  to  pay  actual,  necessary  expenses  with- 
out regard  to  the  percentage  limitation  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (d)(1)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  39, 
comprising  items  relating  to  sections  581 
throut^  589  is  amended  by  amending  the 
item  relating  to  section  586  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"588.  Duties. ". 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  587  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"}  587.  Salaries 

"Subject  to  sections  5315  through  5317  of 
title  5,  the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  the 
annwU  salaries  of  United  States  trustees 
and  assistant  United  States  trustees  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  provided  for  Executive 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth 
in  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code". 

"(b)  Section  589  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "wiUiout  regard  to 
the  protnsions  of  title  5,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service". 

Sec.  2ie.  (a)  The  heading  for  chapter  39  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act,  is  amended  t>y 
striking  out  "CHAPTER  39"  and  ijiserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "CHAPTER  40". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  It  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  Independent 
Counsel  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"40.  Independent  Counsel 591". 

(c)  Section  49(f)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter 
39"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  40". 

Sec.  211.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  604  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 
92  Stat  2549),  is  repealed. 

Sec.  212.  fa)  Section  1930(a)  of  titU  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "$60" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tlOO,  plus 
such  additional  amount  as  is  specified  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
To  convert,  on  a  motion  by  the  debtor,  the 
case  under  chapter  7  or  11  to  a  case  under 
chapter  11,  Oie  debtor  shall  pay  an  addition- 
al 8400"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "that 
does  not  concern  a  railroad,  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  title  11,  $200"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  $500,  plus  such  additional 
amount  as  is  specified  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"$500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  clerk  of  the  court  may  collect  only 
the  fees  authorized  under  this  section.  The 
clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  deposit  into  proprietary 
receipts  in  the  general  fund  «5S  from  the 
filing  fee  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1), 
$300  from  the  filing  fee  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (3),  and  the  additional  amounts 
prescritied  in  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  arise  from  conver- 
sion of  a  case  under  one  chapter  of  title  It 
to  a  case  under  a  different  chapter  of  title 
11.". 

(b)  Section  1930  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  suttsectiona: 


"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  thefUingfee  paid  to 
the  clerk,  a  monthly  charge  shall  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  trustee  in  each  case  under 
chapter  11  of  title  11  as  an  administrative 
expense  under  section  503(b)  of  title  11, 
until  a  plan  is  confirmed  or  the  case  is  con- 
verted or  dismissed,  whichever  first  occurs. 
The  charge  shall  be  $100  for  each  month  in 
which  disbursements  total  leu  than  $20,000, 
$250  for  each  month  in  which  disbursements 
total  $20,000  or  more  but  less  than  $100,000, 
$750  for  each  month  in  which  distmneTnents 
total  $100,000  or  more  but  leu  than 
$1,000,000,  and  $1,000  for  each  month  in 
which  disbursements  total  $1,000,000  or 
more.  The  Attorney  General  may,  try  regula- 
tion, increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
these  changes,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the 
debtor  is  a  farmer,  as  defined  in  section 
101(17)  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  the 
court,  for  cause,  may  modify  the  monthly 
charge 

"(2)  The  United  States  trustee  shall  traru- 
mit  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
deposit  into  proprietary  receipts  in  the  gen- 
eral fundall  the  charges  collected  under  this 
sut)section. 

"(f)  Any  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  based  on  the 
amount  necessary  to  ensure  repayment  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  United  States  trustee  system,  but  also 
shall  take  into  account  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  other  related  factors. ". 

Part  B— Amendments  to  Tttls  11  or  thk 
United  States  Code 

Sec.  221.  Section  101  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out  "and 
governmental  unit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "governmental  unit,  and  United 
States  trustee"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (24)  by  inserting 
"(but  not  a  United  Slates  trt  lee  while  serv- 
ing <u  trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title)" 
after  "United  States"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

Sec.  222.  Section  102  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  thereof: 

(2)  by  strUcing  Uie  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  'United  States  trustee'  includes  a  des- 
ignee of  the  United  States  trustee. ". 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Section  104  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "except 
OS  to  those  charges  and  portions  of  fees  to  be 
specified  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

lb)  Section  105(a)  (if  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follovHng  new  sentence'  "No  pro- 
vision of  this  title  providing  for  the  raising 
of  an  issue  by  a  party  in  interest  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  court  from,  sua 
sponte,  talcing  any  action  or  making  any  de- 
termination neceuary  or  appropriate  to  en- 
force or  implement  court  orders  or  rules,  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  process,  or  to  ensure  the 
proper  and  expeditious  disposition  of  a  case 
or  proceeding. ". 

Sec.  224.  Section  303  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (g),  try  inserting  "order 
the  United  States  trustee  to"  after  "may", 
the  first  time  it  appears;  and 


(I)  in  ntteecHon  (U— 

(A)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  nibpara- 
graph  (1)(A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  sultparagmph  (1)(C): 

(C)  by  stTikino  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
tubpamgroph  (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  pamgmph: 

"(3)  aoainst  a  party  rettuestlng  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  tubieetion  (g) 
or  section  1134,  for  any  damages  proximate- 
ly caused  by  the  taking  of  possession  of  the 
debtor's  property  by  such  a  trustee. ". 

Sec.  225.  Section  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  3 
of  Utle  11,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§307.  VmUtd  Stmtes  Irustm 

"The  United  States  trustee  may  raise  and 
may  appear  and  be  heard  on  any  issiu  in 
any  case  or  proceeding  under  this  title  but 
may  not  file  a  plan  pursuant  to  section 
1121(c)  of  thU  title.". 

Sec.  228.  The  tcMe  of  sections  for  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapUr  3  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,   is  amended  l>y  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  neto  item: 
"307.  United  States  trustee. ". 

Sec.  227.  Section  321  of  UtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  United  States  trustee  for  the  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  case  is  pending  is 
eligible  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case. ". 

Sec.  228.  Section  322  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  at  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "A 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1),  a 
person";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  United  States  trustee  qualifies 
wherever  such  trustee  serves  as  trustee  in  a 
case  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  United  States  trustee  shaU  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  a  bond  reouired  to  be 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(B)  the  sufficiency  of  the  surety  on  such 
bond". 

Stc.  229.  Section  324  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8324.  Rewteoel  of  trustee  or  examiner 

"(a)  The  court,  after  notice  and  a  heartng, 
may  remove  a  trustee,  other  than  the  United 
States  trustee,  or  an  examiner,  for  cause 

"(b)  The  United  States  trustee,  after  notice 
and  a  hearing  and  unless  the  court  orders 
otherwise,  may  remove  a  trustee  in  a  case 
under  chapter  7.  11,  or  13.  or  an  examiner  in 
a  case  under  chapter  11,  for  cause. 

"(c)  Removal  for  cause  under  suluection 
(b)  of  this  section  in  any  case  shall  be 
deemed  cause  for  removal  in  all  cases  in 
which  such  trustee  or  examiner  is  serving. ". 

Sec.  230.  Section  326  of  titlel  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by 
inserting  "of  the  United  States  trustee  or" 
after  "expenses". 

Sec.  231.  Section  327(c)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "another  credi- 
tor". 

SMC.  232.  Section  330  of  Htle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "to  any 
parties  in  interest  and  to  the  United  States 
trustee"  after  "notice";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(d)  In  a  case  in  which  the  United  States 
trustee  serves  as  trustee,  the  compensation 
of  the  trustee  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  into  proprietary  re- 
ceipts in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. ". 

Sec.  233.  Section  341  of  Htle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sia>sectlon  (a),  by  striking  out  "there 
shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditor*"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'the  United  States  trustee 
shall  convene  and  preside  at  a  meetirm  of 
creditors": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"court  may  order"  and  in«ertin0  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  trustee  may  con- 
vene"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "inctud- 
ing  any  final  meeting  of  creditors"  bc/ore 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  234.  Section  343  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
-iUt.  Exemlmetien  of  the  deUer 

"77i«  debtor  shall  appear  and  submit  to  ex- 
amination under  oath  at  the  meeting  of 
creditor*  under  section  341(a)  of  this  ttOe. 
Creditors,  any  iruienture  trustee,  any  trustee 
or  examiner  in  the  case,  or  the  United  States 
trustee  may  examine  the  debtor  The  United 
States  trustee  may  administer  the  oath  re- 
quired under  this  section. ". 

Sec.  235.  Section  345  of  HtU  11.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "court"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  trustee";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ffMow- 
ing: 

"(d)  The  United  States  trustee  may  aggre- 
gate money  of  estates  for  which  such  United 
States  trustee  serves  as  trustee  for  deposit  or 
investment  under  this  section,  in  order  to 
increase  the  return  on  such  money,  taking 
into  account  the  safety  of  such  deposit  of  in- 
vestment The  United  States  trustee  sluM 
maintain  complete  records  identifiring  sepa- 
rately the  money  of  each  estate  included  in 
such  an  aggregation.  Any  return  on  any 
such  deposit  or  investment  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  trustee  into  proprietary  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. ". 

Sec.  236.  Section  701(a)  of  Htle  11,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fbUows: 

"(a)(1)  Promptly  after  the  order  for  relief 
under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  the  United  States  trustee,  other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court,  shall  ap- 
point one  disinterested  person  that  is  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
tablished under  section  588(a)(1)  of  HtU  28, 
or 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  one  disinterested  person  that 
is  a  member  of  a  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
tablUhed  under  section  255(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
United  States  Trustees  Act  of  1986  or, 
either  the  United  States  trustee  or  such  offi- 
cer or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be.  s/iall  ap- 
point one  disinterested  person  that  loas  serv- 
ing as  trustee  in  the  case  immediately  before 
the  order  for  relief  under  this  chapter  to 
serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  case 

"(2)  If  none  of  the  members  of  such  panel 
is  willing  to  serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the 
case  then  the  United  Stales  trustee  may 
serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  case. ". 

Sec.  237.  Section  703  of  title  It,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  amending  stUfsee- 
tions  (b)  and  (c)  to  read  a*/oUouu.' 

"(b)  Pending  election  of  a  trustee  under 
subsection  la)  of  this  secHon,  if  neceuary  to 
preserve  or  prevent  toss  to  the  estate,  the 
United  States  trustee  may  appoint  an  inter- 
im trustee  in  the  manner  specified  in  sec- 
tion 701(a). 


"(e)  If  ertditort  do  not  tiaet  a  iweeeuor 
trustee  under  submeHon  la)  of  this  Mctioti, 
or  if  a  tniatM  i«  needed  in  a  earn  reopened 
under  etcHon  iiO  of  this  HtU.  then  the 
United  States  trustee  may  serve  a$  a  tnutee 
in  the  COM  or  shatt  appoint  one  di»int«r$$t- 
ed  person  that  it  a  member  of  the  panel  of 
private  trutteu  utabliehed  under  Motion 
588(a)(1)  of  HtU  28  to  serve  at  trustee  in  Oie 
cote.  An  officer  or  emplovee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  dltinterealtd  perton  that  U 
a  member  of  the  panel  ofprtvaU  trutteei  m- 
tabllthed  under  leeHon  tSS(d)(l)(A)  of  the 
United  States  Truttett  Act  of  1U8  at  truttee 
in  the  cat*,  but  may  not  serve  at  truttet  in 
the  ease." 

Stc.  238.  (a)  Section  704  of  HtU  It,  VnUed 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8),  by— 

(A)  inaerHng  ",  with  the  United  States 
truttee,"  after  "court"  the  first  place  it  op- 
peart: 

(B)  InterHng  "the  United  Statei  truttee 
or"  after  'Information  at";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thenofi 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  InaerHng  in 
Ii««  thereof  the  fdltowlng;  "and  with  the 
United  Statu  trustee;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foOev- 
Ing: 

"(tO)  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
tuch  additional  information  at  may  enabU 
the  court  to  carry  out  it*  mponalbllitUt 
under  sections  523,  707,  and  727.". 

Stc.  239.  SecHon  705(b)  of  tUU  It,  United 
Statu  Code,  U  amended— 

(1)  by  InserHng  "or  the  United  Statu 
trustee"  after  "trustee"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  by  InterHng  "or  the  United  Statu 
trustee"  ImmedltUtiy  after  "cottrf ". 

Sec.  240.  SecHon  707(a)  of  HOe  It,  United 
Statu  Code,  U  amended— 

(t)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

12)  Ity  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  InserHng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fiMow- 
Ing: 

"(3)  failure  of  the  debtor  in  a  voluntary 
ease  to  file,  within  fifteen  days  or  such  oddi- 
Honal  Hme  as  the  court  may  allow  after  the 
filing  of  the  peHtlon  commencing  suiA  ease, 
the  iri/brmation  required  by  paragraph  (t) 
of  section  521.". 

Stc.  241.  Section  726  of  HtU  11,  United 
Statu  Code,  Is  amended  In  subsection  (b)  by 
InserHng  ",  except  as  to  feu  and  c/karpe* 
under  chapter  123  of  HtU  28"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

Stc.  242.  Section  727  of  title  11.  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended  by  ameruling  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  le)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the 
United  Statu  trustee  may  object  to  the 
granting  of  a  discharge  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  On  rcQuut  of  a  party  in  Interut,  the 
court  may  order  the  truttee  or  the  United 
Statu  trustee  to  examine  the  aeU  and  eon- 
duct  of  the  debtor  to  determine  whether  a 
ground  exlsU  for  denial  of  discharge. 

"(d)  On  requut  of  the  trustee,  a  creditor, 
or  the  United  Statu  trustee,  and  after  notice 
and  a  hearing,  the  court  shall  revoke  a  dis- 
charge granted  under  subsection  la)  if- 

"(1)  such  discharge  was  obtained  through 
the  fraud  of  the  debtor,  and  the  rtquuHng 
party  did  not  know  of  tuch  fraud  until  after 
the  granting  of  tuch  dltcharge: 

"(2)  the  debtor  acquired  property  that  It 
property  of  the  utate,  or  became  entitled  to 
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acquin  property  that  would  be  property  of 
the  estate,  and  knovnngly  and  fraudulently 
failed  to  report  the  aciiuisition  of  or  entitle- 
ment to  tuch  property,  or  to  deliver  or  sur- 
render such  property  to  the  trustee:  or 

"(3/  the  debtor  committed  an  act  specified 
in  subsection  faJfS). 

"(e)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the  United 
States  trustee  may  reouest  a  revocation  of  a 
discharge— 

"(1)  under  subsection  IdKl)  within  one 
year  after  such  discharge  is  granted^  or 

"(2)  under  subsecHon  <d)(2)  or  (d)(3) 
before  the  later  of— 

"(A)  one  year  after  the  granting  of  such 
discharge;  and 

"(B)  the  dale  the  case  is  closed. ". 

Sec.  243.  Section  1102  of  Htle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
order  for  relief  under  chapter  11  of  this  title, 
the  United  States  trustee  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  creditors  holding  unsecured 
claims  and  may  appoint  additional  commit- 
tees of  creditors  or  of  eguity  security  holders 
as  the  United  States  trustee  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tiqnal  committees  of  creditors  or  of  eijuity 
security  holders  if  necessary  to  assure  ade- 
quate representation  of  creditors  or  of 
equity  security  holders.  The  United  States 
trustee  shall  appoint  any  such  committee."; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  244.  Section  1104  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  strilcing  out 
"court"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  trust- 
ee, after  consultation  with  parties  in  inter- 
est"; and 

(4)  in  subsection  ic),  by  striking  out  "one 
disinterested  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  subject  to  the  court's  approval,  one 
disinterested  person  other  than  the  United 
States  trustee". 

Sec.  245.  Section  llOS  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est". 

Sec.  246.  Section  1112  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  States 
trustee"  after  "party  in  interest"; 

(2)  by  strHcing  out  "or"  in  paragraph  (8); 

(3)  by  strilcing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fees  or  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  28; 

"(11)  failure  of  the  debtor  in  a  voluntary 
case  to  file,  toithin  fifteen  days  after  the 
fUing  of  the  petition  commencing  such  case, 
the  infoTTnation  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  521,  inclttding  a  list  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  holders  of 
the  lesser  of  aU  unsecured  claims  or  the  20 
largest  unsecured  claims,  and  the  dollar 
amounts  of  such  claims;  or 

"(12)  failure  to  timely  file  the  irkformation 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  521." 

Sec.  247.  Section  1163  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
United  States  trustee  shall  appoint  one  of 
such  persons  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case. ". 
Sec.  248.  Section  1302  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  U  the  United  States  trustee  has  ap- 
pointed an  individual  under  section  586(b) 
of  tiUe  28,  or  if  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
court  has  appointed  an  individual  under 
section  255(d)(1)(D)  of  the  United  States 
Trustees  Act  of  1986,  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  then  such  individual  qualifies  under 
section  322  of  this  title,  then  such  individ- 
ual shall  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case.  Other- 
wise, the  United  States  trustee  shall  appoint 
one  disinterested  person  to  serve  as  trustee 
in  the  case  or  a  United  States  trustee  other 
than  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court  may 
serve  as  a  trustee  in  the  case. "; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (d)  and  redes- 
ignating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d): 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d),  as  redesig- 
nated herein,  by  strilcing  out  "under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  the  United  States 
Trustees  Act,  in  districts  other  than  districts 
in  which  section  586  of  title  28  is  effective, ". 

Sec.  249.  Section  1307  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  the  United  States  trust- 
ee" after  "party  in  interest";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(9)  failure  of  the  debtor  to  file,  within  fif- 
teen days,  or  suc/i  additional  time  as  the 
court  may  allow,  after  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion commencing  such  case,  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  521;  or 

"(10)  failure  to  timely  fite  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  521. "; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  txy  inserting  "or  the 
United  States  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est". 

Sec.  250.  Section  1326(B)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  <u 
follows: 

"(b)  Before  or  at  the  time  of  each  payment 
to  creditors  under  the  plan,  there  shall  be 
paid— 

"(1)  any  unpaid  claim  of  the  kind  speci- 
fied in  section  S07(a)(l)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  if  a  standing  trustee  appointed  under 
section  586(b)  of  title  28  or  section  255(d)(1) 
of  the  United  States  Trustees  Act  of  1986  U 
serving  in  the  case,  the  percentage  fee  fixed 
for  such  standing  trustee  under  section 
586(e)(1)(B)  of  tiOe  28  or  pursuant  to  such 
section  of  the  United  States  Trustees  Act  of 
1986.". 

Part  C—TRANsmoN  and  Repealer 

Sec.  251.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat 
2549,  2686-87),  «  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  39  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  are  repealed, 
and  all  references  to  the  United  States  trust- 
ee contained  in  titte  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  deleted,  as  of  September  30,  1986" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  repealed"; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
Sec.  252.  The  service  of  any  United  States 

trustee  and  of  any  assistant  United  States 
trustee  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 


92  Stat  2549),  is  terminated  upon  the  earlier 
of  the  expiration  of  his  term  or  March  31, 
1987,  except  that  the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  may  appoint  any  such  United  States 
trustee  to  serve  for  such  period,  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
deems  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  the  bankruptcy  administration  pro- 
gram established  in  chapter  15  of  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978,  to  the  United  States  trust- 
ee system  established  by  this  title;  and 

(2)  may  appoint  any  such  assistant 
United  States  trustee  under  the  provisioru 
of  section  582  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  title. 

Sec.  253.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  part,  this  titU  and  the  amendments 
made  by  parts  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  of  this  titte 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  TTie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  212  of  this  titte  shall  become 
effective  in  a  region  thirty  days  after  the  cer- 
tification of  the  Attorney  General  under  sec- 
tion 256  of  the  titte  or,  in  those  districts 
making  an  etection  under  section  255(b)(2) 
such  section  212(b)  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  provisions  of  section 
255(d)  become  effective.  Such  section  212(b) 
shall  apply  to  cases  in  each  district  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  212 
other  than  by  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  title. 

(d)  Section  255(d)  of  this  titU  becomes  ef- 
fective six  months  after  the  date  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  fudicial  branch  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  255(d).  Until 
section  255(d)  becomes  effective,  the  United 
States  trustee  serving  in  such  district  shall 
continue  to  serve  in  that  district,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  252. 

Sec.  254.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  sulysection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  of  this  titte  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  two  years  after  the  date  that  the  ini- 
tial appropriation  authorized  under  section 
271  of  this  titte  is  enacted  or  thirty  days 
after  the  Attorney  General  certifies  the  last 
region  under  section  256  of  this  title,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

(b)  During  the  two-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title,  the  amendments  made  by  part  B  of 
this  titte  shall  apply  in  each  district  in 
which  a  United  States  trustee  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public 
Law  95-598;  92  Stat  2549),  and,  thirty  days 
after  the  Attorney  General's  certification 
under  section  256  of  this  titte  in  those  re- 
maining districts  established  pursuant  to 
this  title,  except  for  those  districts  making 
the  etection  pursuant  to  section  255(b)(2).  In 
such  districts  making  an  etection  under  sec- 
tion 252(b)(2),  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  section  255(d):  Provided,  That,  in  any 
case  commenced  under  chapter  7  of  titte  11, 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  failure  of  a  trust- 
ee to  fite  the  final  report  and  account  re- 
quired by  section  704  of  titte  11  prior  to  one 
year  following  certification  of  the  district  in 
which  such  trustee  serves  shaU  be  deemed 
caxue  for  removed  under  section  324  of  title 
11,  as  amended  by  section  229  of  this  title, 
and  in  any  case  under  chapter  11  in  which 
trustee  ipas  appointed  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  failure  to 
obtain  approval  of  a  plan  prior  to  one  year 
after   certification   s/uiii    alto   be   deemed 


cavse  fitr  removal  /n  ««eA  cues,  the  United 
States  trustee  may  remove  the  trustee  by 
filing  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of  a  sue- 
eeisor  trustee. 

(c)  The  court  shall  continue  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  cases  in  a 
district  in  which  a  revocation  under  section 
2SS(b)(4)  has  been  made  or  in  which  no  elec- 
tion has  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
255(b)(2)  untU  thirty  days  after  that  dUtrict 
is  certified  by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

Sec.  255.  (a)  The  United  States  trustee 
system  herein  established  shall  be  phased  in 
over  a  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  that  the  initio/  appropriation  author- 
ized under  section  271  of  this  titte  is  en- 
acted. The  regions  encompassing  districts 
for  which  United  States  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  StaL  2549). 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  section  256  of  this  title  not  later 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  appro- 
priation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)  Section  204  of  this  titte  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  judicial  district  which  specifi- 
cally etects  not  to  be  included  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy regions  established  by  section  204. 
Notwithstanding  section  252  of  this  title,  as 
to  districU  for  which  a  United  States  trustee 
was  provided  in  section  224  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  StaL 
2549)  such  election  shall  terminate  the  serv- 
ices of  such  trustee  in  that  district  upon  the 
effective  date  of  section  255(d)  in  that  dis- 
trict 

(2)  Any  etection  under  this  section  shall  be 
granted  upon  request  by  any  bankruptcy 
judge  after  a  majority  vote  of  the  chief  dis- 
trict judge  and  each  bankruptcy  judge  in 
such  judicial  district  in  favor  of  such  etec- 
tion. A  judicial  district  shall  have  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  titte 
in  which  to  make  an  etection  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  district  fails  to  make  an  etection 
iDithin  such  sixty  days,  such  district  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
bankruptcy  regions  set  forth  in  section  204 
of  this  Htle. 

(3)  Notice  that  an  etection  has  been  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  given,  within  ten 
days  after  such  etection,  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  judicial  district 

(4)  An  etection  under  this  section  not  to 
participate  in  the  bankruptcy  regions  set 
forth  in  section  204  of  this  titte  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  under  the  same  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  but 
not  subject  to  the  time  limitations  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  A  decision  to  participate 
in  a  bankruptcy  region  may  not  be  revoked. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  not 
less  then  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation of  revocation  under  paragraph  (4)  to 
certify  that  the  district  is  included  in  the 
bankruptcy  regiotu  TTie  courts  shall  prompt- 
ly publish  notice  of  this  certification. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may,  through 
regulation,  reconstitute  any  bankruptcy 
region  wherein  a  judicial  district  has  made 
an  etection  under  sut>section  (b)  by  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cur- 
rently established  judicial  districts  xoithin 
such  bankruptey  region. 

(d)(1)  In  any  judicial  district  making  an 
etection  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  duttes  and  functiorts  granted  to  the 
United  States  trustee,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  per- 
formed by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
courts.  Such  duties  and  functions  include— 


(A)  the  duty  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
supervise  a  panel  of  private  trustees  that  are 
eligibte  and  avaiUMe  to  serve  as  trustees  in 
cases  under  chapter  7  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code; 

(B)  the  duty  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  cases  and  trustees  in  cases  under 
chapter  7.  11.  or  IS  of  Htle  11,  United  States 
Code; 

(C)  the  duties  prescHbed  for  the  United 
States  trustees  under  titte  11,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(D)  the  duty  to  appoint  and  supervise 
standing  trustees,  if  the  number  of  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  titte  11,  United  States 
Code,  commenced  in  a  particular  region  so 
warrante,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit  for  which  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  serves. 

The  Judicial  Conference  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  appointment  and  remov- 
al of  such  officers  and  employees.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that  the  appointvuent 
shall  be  made  by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
judicial  circuit  in  which  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee serves,  and  the  removal  of  an  officer 
or  employee  shall  include  the  initiation  of 
proceedings  for  removal  by  the  bankruptcy 
judges  of  the  district  Such  removal  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  in  which  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee serves. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  titte  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  term  "United  States 
trustee",  as  such  term  is  used  in  titte  11, 
shall  include  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
court  appointed  under  this  subsection, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  section  102(9),  321, 
322,  and  701(a)(2)  of  titte  11,  United  States 
Code,  a  United  States  trustee,  as  such  term 
is  used  in  such  sections  102(9),  321,  322,  and 
701(a)(2).  shall  not  include  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  court  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  256.  The  Attorney  General  shall  certi- 
fy, to  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals.  Federal  district  courts,  and 
bankruptcy  courts,  his  intention  to  establish 
offices  in  a  United  States  trustee  region 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities prescribed  by  this  titte  in  that 
regioTL  The  courte  promptly  shall  publish 
notice  of  such  certification  and  of  the  impte- 
mentation  of  section  212(b)  of  this  titte  in 
and  for  the  districte  within  the  regioiL 

Sec.  257.  (a)  A  case  commenced  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  all  matters  and  pro- 
ceedings in  or  relating  to  any  such  case, 
shall  be  conducted  and  (tetermined  under 
such  Act  as  if  this  titte  had  not  been  en- 
acted The  substantive  rlghte  of  parttes  in 
connection  with  any  such  bankruptcy  case, 
matter,  or  proceeding  shall  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  applicabte  to  such  case, 
matter,  or  proceeding  as  if  this  titte  had  not 
t>een  enacted  except  that  at  the  end  of  one 
calendar  year  following  the  certification  of 
a  district  in  which  any  case  is  still  pending 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  district  court 
shall  withdraw  the  reference  of  any  such 
case  and,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  case.  Such  case  shaU 
be  remanded  to  the  iMnkruptcy  judge  with 
such  instructioru  as  are  necessary  for  the 
prompt  closing  of  the  case  and  with  a  re- 
quirement that  a  progress  report  on  the  case 
be  provided  by  the  bankruptcy  judge  after 
such  interval  as  the  district  court  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  A  case  commenced  under  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  StaL 
2549),  and  all  matters  and  proceedings  in  or 
relating  to  any  such  case,  shall  be  conducted 


and  determined  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however,  That  the  amend' 
ments  made  by  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title  rt- 
lating  to  the  authority  and  rtspontibilitles 
of  the  United  States  trustees,  except  in  those 
districU  for  whteh  United  States  trustees 
were  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  iPublte  Law  95-598;  92  StaL 
2S49),  shall  not  apply  to  a  case  under  diop- 
ter 7  or  chapter  11  of  titte  11.  United  Stales 
Code,  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  tide,  until  one  year  after  the 
region  encompassing  the  district  in  which 
such  case  has  been  filed  has  been  certified 
under  section  255  or  256  of  this  title.  Such 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  such  cases 
thereafter,  if— 

(1)  in  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  the  case  trustee  has  fOed 
the  final  repf ,  i  and  account  of  the  a4mini«- 
tration  of  Ou  estate  required  by  section  704 
of  titte  11.  United  States  Code,  prior  to  or 
within  the  year  after  certification;  and 

(2)  in  a  case  under  chapter  It  of  Mtte  li. 
United  States  Code,  a  plan  has  been  eon- 
firmed  under  section  1129  of  titte  11.  United 
States  Code,  prior  to  or  vlthln  the  year  after 
certificatiofL 

Sec.  258.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  consult  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  optimal  coordination  and 
may  enter  into  agreements  under  which  the 
United  States  trustees  may  use  the  services, 
equipmenL  personnel,  records,  reports,  and 
data  compilations,  in  any  form,  and  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Federal  judiciary.  The  United 
States  trustees  may  cooperate  in  the  use  by 
the  Federal  judiciary  of  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  records,  reports,  and  data  compi- 
lations, in  any  form,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
United  States  trustees  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  during  the  phasein  period 

Sec.  259.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  CourU  shall 
make  availabte  to  the  United  States  trustees 
on  a  current  basis,  all  records,  reports,  and 
data  compilations,  in  any  form,  relating  to 
cases  and  proceedings  under  titte  11,  United 
States  Code,  or  the  United  States  trustees' 
duties  under  titles  11  and  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  prescribed  by  this  title,  and  shall 
instruct  all  clerks  to  cooperate  in  the  orderly 
transfer  of  functions,  documents,  and  data 
compUatioru,  in  any  form,  to  the  United 
States  trustee  system,  except  that  no  nich 
transfer  shall  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  United  States 
trustees  shall  not  be  required  to  give  any 
notice  provided  for  in  cases  under  title  11. 
United  States  Code 

Sec.  260.  (a)  The  Executive  Office  for 
United  States  Trustees,  in  consultation  with 
the  AdmlnUtratlve  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  shall,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priation thereof  under  section  271  of  this 
titte,  take  such  steps  <u  are  neceuary  to  es- 
tablish an  etectronic  case  management  dem- 
onstration project  for  three  judicial  districU 
in  the  United  States  having  a  sufficient 
caseload  to  provide  a  meaningful  test  of 
such  system.  A  contract  for  such  case  man- 
agement demorutration  project  shall  be 
av>arded  by  the  Director,  Executive  Office 
for  United  States  Trustees,  upon  competitive 
bids  by  qualified  private  sector  entitles  abte 
to  design  an  automated  joint  Information 
system  for  use  by  the  courU  and  the  United 
States  trustees,  and  to  provide  that  level  of 
expertUe  in  the  design  and  implementation 
0^  automated  ca<e  management  systems  that 
Is  required  for  purposes  of  thU  demonstra- 
tion project 
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<b}  77ke  iemotutration  project  required  by 
tubtection  (a)  thatt  continue  <u  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  but  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  its  imple- 
mentation. One  year  after  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  project,  the  Congress  shall  cause 
a  study  to  be  performed  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  such  demonstration  project  in  com- 
parison to  (1/  judicial  districts  that  do  not 
have  electronic  case  management  systems  in 
place,  and  (2)  judicial  districts  that  partici- 
pate in  such  electronic  case  management 
systeins  as  are  maintained  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

(cf  The  demonstration  project  required  by 
subsection  (at  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
two  years  or  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
evaluates  the  success  of  such  project  arul 
acts  upon  its  continuance,  its  expansion  to 
all  judicial  districts,  or  its  termination, 
whichever  period  is  longer. 

<d)  The  electronic  case  management 
system  required  by  sut)section  (a)  shall  pro- 
vide the  clerk  of  court,  in  each  district  in 
which  it  may  be  operated,  with  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  complete  electronic  case  file 
of  all  relevant  information  contained  in  the 
petitions  and  schedules  filed  by  debtors  and 
by  any  amendments  thereto,  including— 

lit  G  complete  list  of  creditors  in  the  case 
as  listed  by  the  debtor; 

iZt  a  complete  listing  of  all  assets  sched- 
uled by  the  debtor,  shotmng  the  manner  in 
which  each  item  is  scheduled,  the  value 
thereof,  and  any  action  taken  by  the  trustee 
or  debtor  in  possession  toith  regard  to  that 
item  during  the  pendency  of  the  case;  and 

lit  the  debtor's  statement  of  current  ex- 
penses and  income. 

(et  The  demonstration  system  shall  pro- 
vide the  United  States  trustee  in  each  dis- 
trict in  which  it  may  be  completed  with  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  complete  electronic 
case  file  which  </mU  contain  in  addition  to 
the  information  listed  in  subsection  (dJ  the 
following; 

(It  a  record  of  all  motions,  complaints,  ap- 
pointments, pieadings,  arid  responses,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  the  responses  by  the 
United  States  Trustee  Office  to  those  mo- 
tions, appointments,  and  pleadings; 

(2t  automated  generation  of  motions,  com- 
plaints, appointments,  pleadings,  and  re- 
sponses; 

(3t  automated  generation  of  standard 
management  reports  and  letters  on  an  ex- 
ception basis; 

(4)  those  accounting  records,  reports,  and 
information  re<iuired  to  6e  maintained  by 
debtors  in  possession  and  trustees  in  cases 
under  title  11,  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Executive  Offices  for  United  States  Trustees; 

(St  an  accurate  record  of  bankruptxry  case 
openings,  case  milestones,  and  case  closings; 
arul 

(tt  the  calculation  of  distribution  to  credi- 
tors, final  applications  and  orders  for  distri- 
bution to  creditors,  final  applications  and 
orders  for  distribution,  final  case  closing  re- 
ports, and  all  forms  to  insure  prompt  pay- 
ment of  statutory  fees  to  trustees  in  asset 
and  no  asset  cases. 

(ft  The  demonstration  system  shall  further 
provide  the  clerk  of  court  with  a  means  of 
electronically  maintaining  all  calendars 
and  dockets,  and  of  producing  all  notices  re- 
quired to  be  sent  in  cases  under  title  11, 
United  States  Code. 

(gt  The  demonstration  system  shall  main- 
tain the  information  specified  in  subsec- 
tions (at  and  (ft  in  a  format  easily  accessi- 
We  by  electronic  means,  or  otherwise,  to  all 
entities  within  the  district  in  which  such 
system  is  maintained  toith  an  interest  in  a 


case  pending  under  title  11.  United  States 
Code.  A  charge  of  tS  shall  be  collected  for 
each  case  accessed  by  such  entity  and  all 
such  charges  shall  be  paid  to  proprietary  re- 
ceipts in  the  general  fund  of  the  TYeosury  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  operating  the  demon- 
stration system. 

(ht  Notwithstanding  subsection  (dt,  un- 
limited access  to  the  information  main- 
tained in  the  dcTnonstration  system  shall  be 
provided  at  no  charge  to  the  following: 

(It  The  Congress. 

(2t  The  Executive  Office  for  United  States 
Trustees. 

(3t  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

(4t  The  clerks  of  the  court  in  each  judicial 
district  in  districts  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion system  is  operated. 

(St  The  judges  of  the  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
trict courts  in  which  the  dcTnonstration 
system  is  operated. 

(6t  Trustees  in  cases  pending  in  those  dis- 
tricts involved  in  operation  of  the  demon- 
stration system. 

(it  Access  as  provided  in  subsection  (ht 
shall  be  subject  to  such  security  limitations 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  officials  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  respective  offices  specified  in 
paragraphs  (It  through  (St  of  such  sut>sec- 
tion.  Access  to  the  information  maintained 
in  the  electronic  code  management  system 
by  trustees,  attorneys  of  record,  and  parties 
in  interest  in  proceedings  and  attorneys  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  courts  of  par- 
ticipating districts  shall  be  limited  to 
review  of  the  information  on  file  which  con- 
stitutes information  of  public  record  as  pro- 
vided in  section  107  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  261.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  entity  or  circum- 
stances is  field  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Part  D— Authorization  for  Appropriations 
roR  Bankruptcy  Administration 

Sec.  271.  There  hereby  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  that  such  amounts  as  are  collected 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  this  title  shall  be  utilized  to  reim- 
burse the  TYeasurv  for  such  appropriations. 
Appropriations  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  for  olMgation 
until  expended. 

Part  E—The  Rules  op  Bankruptcy 
Procedure 
Sec.  281.  Pari  X  of  the  Rules  of  Bankrupt- 
cy Procedure  applies  in  any  district  in 
which  a  United  States  trustee  is  serving 
until  such  Part  is  superseded  by  Rules  of 
Bankruptcy  Procedure  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  section  207S  of  tiUe  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Part  F— Short  Title 

Sec.  291.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States  Trustees  Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  in— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  101(331  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows' 

"(33t  'person'  includes  individual,  part- 
nership, a  corporaton,  but  does  not  inclxtde 
governmental  unit,  provided,  hovoever,  that 
effective  as  of  October  1,  1979,  any  agency, 
department,  or  unit  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  that  acquires  assets  in  a  receivership 
capacity,    or  purchases,    or  otherwise   ac- 


quires, assets  from  any  entity  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  person  for  purposes  of  section  1102 
Of  thU  title.". 

(bt  Section  lOKilKAKxvt  of  Htle  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "secuity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"security". 

(ct  Section  101(49t  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  302.  (at  Section  303(bt  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subject  on"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subject  of. 

(bt  Section  303lct  of  titU  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "as  to  liabil- 
ity or  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute" 
after  "contingent " 

(ct  Section  303(ht(lt  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"that". 

Sec.  303.  Section  346(jt(7t  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "owned"  and  inseHing  in  lieu  thereof 
"owed". 

Sec.  304.  Section  362(bt  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  redesignated  by  section 
392(at  of  Public  Law  No.  98-3S3,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(It  in  paragraph  (6t  by  striking  out  "fi- 
nancial institution,"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  financial  in- 
stitutions"; 

(2t  striking  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in  the 
first  paragraph  (9t; 

(3t  striking  out  "(9t"  in  the  second  para- 
graph (9t,  and  "dOt"  in  paragraph  (lOt  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dOt"  and  "(lit", 
respectively,  and 

(4t  in  paragraph  (lOt  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

Sec.  SOS.  (at  Section  363(bt  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amend'd  by  inserting 
"or  their  case  equivalents"  after  "property". 

(bt  Section  363  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "value" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "amount". 

Sec.  306.  (at  Section  36S(ct  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(It  striking  "or  an  assignee  of  such  con- 
tract or  lease"  in  subparagraph  (IK At;  and 

(2t  in  paragraph  (3t  by— 

(At  inserting  "is"  after  "lease";  and 

(Bt  inserting  "and"  after  "property". 

(bt  Subparagraph  (2t(At(it  of  section 
365(et  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  trustee  or  to 
an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  debtor  in  possession". 

(ct  Paragraph  (It  of  section  36S(ht  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  timeshare  plan"  after  "lease"  the 
fourth  place  it  appears. 

(dt  Section  36S(mt  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"362(bt(9t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"362(bt(10t". 

Sec.  307.  Section  S02(bt(6i(At(iit  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "repossessed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "repossessed  ". 

Sec.  308.  Section  S02(it  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S07(at(6t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S07(at(7t". 

Sec.  309.  Section  S03(bt  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(It  in  subparagraph  (IKBt  by  striking  out 
"S07(a)(6t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S07(at(7t". 


(2/  in  paragraph  (S)  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon;  and 

(31  in  paragraph  (tt  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
Sec.  310.  Section  S07(dt  of  titU  11,  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(al(6t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(at(tt 
or  (at(7t". 

Sic.  311.  (at  Section  4S2  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act 
of  1984  (Public  Law  98-3S3t,  amending  sec- 
tion S21(3t  of  titU  11,  United  States  Code.  U 
repealed. 

(bt  Section  S21(4t  of  HtU  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether  or 
not  immunity  is  granted  under  section  344 
of  this  title"  after  "estate"  the  second  place 
it  appears. 

Sec.  312.  (at  Section  S22(ht(lt  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tittle"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title". 

(bt  Section  S22(ct(2t(At  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(gt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ht". 

Sec.  313.  Section  S22(it(2t  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thU". 

Sec.  314.  Section  S23(at  of  HtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(It  in  subparagraph  (IKAt  by  striking  out 
"S07(at($t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(at(7t";  and 

(2t  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(91  as  parttgraph  (lOt. 

Sec.  31S.  Section  S23(bt  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Service". 

Sec.  316.  (at  Section  S24(ct(9t(Bt  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "business  debt  or"  before  "con- 
sumer". 

(bt  Section  S24(dt(2t  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection"  the  second  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Sec.  317.  Paragraph  (3t  of  section  S44(at 
Of  tiUe  11,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
(v  striking  out  "transfer"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pur- 
chaser's interest". 

Sec.  318.  Section  S46(et  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "stockbroker". 

Sec.  319.  Section  S47(btl4HBl  of  HOe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicbUm. 

Sec.  320.  Section  S48(dt(2t(Bt  of  Htle  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  insHtution, "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  financial  insHtution". 

Sec.  321.  (at  Paragraphs  (31,  (4t,  and  (St  of 
section  464 (at  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-3S3t,  amending  section 
S49(alQfHtle  11,  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(bt  Section  S49(bt  of  HtU  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(It  striking  out  "of"  after  "to  the  extent"; 
and 

I2t  inserHng  "is"  after  "commencement  of 
the  case.". 

Sec.  322.  Section  553(a)(1)  of  HtU  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  stritcing 
out  "other"  through  "title"  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

SEC.  323.  Section  S54(e)  of  HtU  11.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(It  striking  out  "S21(at(lt"  and  inserHng 
in  lieu  thereof  "S21(lt";  and 

(2t  strikitig  out  "to  the  debtor"  after 
"abandoned". 


Sec.  324.  The  items  rOaUng  to  sections 
557.  55«,  and  559  in  the  tabU  of  sections  for 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  titU  11, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  tu 
follows: 

"557.  Expedited  tUtermination  of  interests 
in,  and  abandonment  or  other 
disposition  of  grain  assets. 
"558.  Defenses  of  the  estate. 
"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidaU  a  repur- 
chase agreement ". 

Sec.  325.  Section  724(bt(2t  of  HtU  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(It  striking  out  "or";  and 

(21  inserting  ",  or  S07(a)(9t"  ajltr 
"507(at(5t". 

Sec.  326.  Section  726(bt  of  HtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6t"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(61  or 
(7t". 

Sec.  327.  Section  743  of  HtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(dt". 

Sec.  328.  Section  1121(dt  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ttrVcing  out 
"subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (bt  and". 

Sec.  329.  Section  tl29(atoftitU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(It  in  paragraph  (7t  by  striking  out  "of' 
the  first  time  it  appears: 

(2t  in  subparagraph  (9t(Bt  by  striking  out 
"or  507(at"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  Oiereof  "507(at(5t  or 
S07(a)(6t";  and 

<3I  in  paragraph  (9t(Ct  by  striking  out 
"(61"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7t". 

Sec.  330.  (at  Section  S2S(bt(lt  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  98-353 1  amending 
section  1302(et(4t  of  Htle  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(bt  Section  1302(bt(lt  of  HtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(3t,". 

(ct  Section  1302(e)(lt  of  HtU  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fix"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for 
such  individual". 

Sec.  331.  Section  1324  of  HtU  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  strilcing  out  "the"  ttie  first  place  it 
appears. 

Sec.  332.  Section  132S(b)(2t(A)  of  HtU  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  tiy  striking 
out  "or"  after  Ote  semicolon  and  iruerHng 
in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Sec.  333.  Section  1326(at(2t  of  HtU  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "payments"  and  inserHng  in  lieu  thereof 
"payment". 

Sec.  334.  Official  Bankruptcy  Form  No.  1, 
referred  to  in  Rules  1002  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  is  amended— 

(It  in  paragraph  (6t  by  striking  out  "7  or 
13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7,  11.  or 
13";  and 

(2t  by  striking  out  "7  or  13"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "7, 11.  or  13"  in  the  statement 
to  be  made  by  ttie  attorney  in  "Exhibit  'B' ". 

Sec.  335.  The  tabU  of  sections  of  chapter 
15  of  titU  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "this  in  the  item  to  sec- 
tion 150L 

Sec.  336.  Section  lS701(at  of  HtU  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  the  second  time  it  appears  and 
inserHng  in  lieu  thereof  "trustees". 

Sec.  337.  Section  lS703(bt  of  HtU  11, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "trusU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trustee". 

Sec.   338.  Section  151102(bt  of  HtU  11, 

United  Stales  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 


out  "of"  the  second  Hme  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Sec.  339.  (at  Section  311(b)(4t  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy AmendmenU  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-3531,  amending 
section  15130(bt(lt  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(bt  Section  151302(bt(lt  of  HtU  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"704(8t"  and  inserHng  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
704(7 1,  and  704(9 1". 

Sec.  340.  Section  156  of  HtU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dt  For  purposes  of  financial  account- 
atMity  in  a  district  where  a  bankruptcy 
clerk  has  been  certified,  such  clerk  Aall  be 
accountabU  for  and  pay  into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  monies  collected  by 
such  clerk  except  uncollected  fees  not  re- 
quired t>y  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  prepaid. 
Such  clerk  shall  make  returns  thereof  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  Stales  courts  under  regu'ations  pre- 
scribed by  such  Director. ". 

Sec.  341.  Section  lS7(bt(2)(Bt  of  HtU  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "inUrest"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"interesU". 

Sec.  342.  Section  157<bt(2t(Ct  of  HtU  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserHng 
a  comma  after  "annui". 

SEC.  343.  Section  1334(dtofHtU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  of'Ou  estaU"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  of  property  of  the  estaU". 

Sec.  344.  Section  1930(at  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
Die  court"  and  inserHng  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
ttie  district  court  or  the  clerk  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  if  oru  has  been  certified  pursu- 
ant to  section  lS6(bt, ". 

Sec.  345.  Section  2041  of  HtU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserHng  "or 
any  bankruptcy  court"  after  "court  of  the 
United  States". 

Sec.  346.  Section  2043  of  HtU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  and 
each  cUrk  of  the  bankruptcy  courts, "  after 
"United  States  courts". 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
hill  wfts  pftssed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1500 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  indefinitely  postpone  consid- 
eration of  S.  1923. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thinlc  that  completes  the  action  on 
this  matter.  I  express  appreciation  to 
all  concerned. 
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THANK  TOU  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
HOWARD  GREENE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Howard 
Greene  and  his  wife.  EHizabeth,  for 
being  so  helpful  to  the  Senate.  I  find 
they  are  both  very  competent,  very  co- 
operative, very  efficient,  and  we  appre- 
cUte  all  the  work  they  do  to  promote 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  Likewise,  I 
thank  Abbey  Safford,  Charles  Kinney, 
and  Martin  Paone  for  their  efforts  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Hear.  hear.  I  concur  in 
the  remarks  and  even  though  they  are 
newlyweds,  they  do  not  show  too 
much  evidence  of  that  fact.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  recent  mar- 
riage. We  hope  that  they  continue  to 
get  along  well  on  the  floor  as  they  do 
off  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

li«r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hefun]  for 
their  fine  work  on  the  banlcruptcy 
judges  bill.  We  have  completed  action 
on  that. 

We  .started  last  evening,  completed 
today  by  3  o'clock.  That  is  an  indica- 
tion of  coordination,  cooperation  and 
compromise.  It  was  all  done  without  a 
single  roUcall  vote,  which  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  appreciate,  because 
they  are  all  busily  engaged  in  commit- 
tee hearings  this  afternoon  and  other- 
wise with  their  regular  duties. 

I  do  particulary  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Thurmond].  He  has  been  wanting 
this  bill  up  for  some  time.  It  is  up,  it 
has  been  passed. 

We  shall  soon  be  ready  to  move  onto 
the  drug  export  bill.  I  understand 
some  of  the  principals  are  on  the  way. 

Also,  there  will  be  no  objection  on 
this  side  until  he  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

D  1510 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Does  someone  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr  HATCH.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 


□  1520 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EXPORT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  the  following  request  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Btro. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  493.  S.  1848,  the 
drug  export  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
have  already  told  the  majority  leader 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  object— I  just 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  I  repeat 
what  I  think  is  the  understanding  we 
have  reached,  and  that  is  that  assimi- 
ing  we  get  on  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  measure  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
subject  and  to  offer  amendments  for  a 
couple  of  days;  that  the  majority 
leader  does  not  intend  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  at  least  for  a  couple  of  days. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  indicated  pre- 
viously that  he  has  no  intention  to  fili- 
buster the  matter,  but  thinks  the 
matter  will  take  3  or  4  days,  once  we 
are  on  it. 

I  just  want  to  reassert  what  I  think 
our  understanding  is,  and  I  think  the 
majority  leader  has  indicated  the  same 
in  public  statements  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  some  hope  that  we  might 
reach  some  agreement,  since  we  are 
starting  on  the  biU  fairly  early  today 
and  are  prepared  to  stay  on  the  bill  for 
5  or  6  hours  today.  Thursday  is  usual- 
ly a  late  day. 

Then,  if  we  can  work  out  some 
agreement  to  have  final  passage  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
whatever  the  time,  we  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot.  I  have 
no  alternative,  because  we  are  getting 
within  10  days  of  a  10-day  recess,  and 
we  need  to  get  ready  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  I  am  advised, 
and  one  or  two  others,  before  we 
recess,  including  the  vote  on  the  Saudi 
arms  bill  veto. 

I  think  that  once  we  start  and  see 
what  happens,  we  may  dispose  of 
three  or  four  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  or  other  Senators  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  majority  leader  indicated 
anything  about  concluding  by  Tues- 
day, since  we  very  seldom  work  very 
much  around  here  on  Friday  or 
Monday,  and  everybody  wants  to  be 
protected.  I  am  not  sure  Tuesday  is 


logical,  but  I  had  indicated  earlier  to 
the  majority  leader's  assistant,  Bfo. 
Greene,  that  I  thought  probably  some- 
time Wednesday  we  would  be  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

There  was  some  talk  about  a  consent 
agreement.  That  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  I  do  not  want  to  give  any 
assurances  about  Tuesday,  because  it 
could  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I 
repeat  that  I  am  not  looking  for  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]. 

I  hope  we  can  start  opening  state- 
ments and  move  along.  There  are  a 
number  of  amendments  that  I  think 
we  can  deal  with  today.  I  know  that 
Senator  Glenn,  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
and  Senator  Simon  have  amendments. 

The  bill  is  before  vs.  and  there  is  no 
intention  to  file  a  cloture  motion 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1848)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiiman 
Resources  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 
That  thii  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pharma- 
ceutical Export  Amendments  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  development  and  international  dis- 
tribution of  safe  and  effective  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  by  United  States-based  firms 
promotes  world  health  and  is  important  to 
the  national  economy; 

(2)  the  policy  governing  worldwide  distri- 
bution of  pharmaceutical  products  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  should  pro- 
mote the  public  health; 

(3J  the  fuU  public  health  benefits  that 
could  be  afforded  by  new  drugs  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  are  at  times  un- 
necessarily limited  by  the  export  restrictions 
which  exist  under  United  States  law; 

14)  the  current  law  of  the  United  Stales 
does  not  permit  the  export  of  such  drugs 
prior  to  approval  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  there  are  other  developed  countries 
which  have  sophisticated  health  regulatory 
authorities  which  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  citizens; 

<6)  many  new  drugs  developed  by  United 
States  pharmaceutical  companies  are  ap- 
proved for  marketing  in  such  foreign  coun- 
tries prior  to  approval  in  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  inability  to  export  such  drugs  to 
countries  which  have  adequate  regulatory 
authorities  especially  hinders  the  interna- 
tional competitir}eness  of  smaller  United 
States  firms  and  firms  in  the  biotechnology 
field  from  entering  foreign  markets  directly, 
and  often  such  entrance  is  only  possible 
through  technology  licensing  agreements 
with  foreign  competitor  manufacturers; 

(8>  it  is  appropriate  to  permit  the  export 
of  new  drugs  to  countries  in  which  they  are 
approved  under  circumstances  that  protect 


aoainst  harm  to  the  health  or  safety  of  citi- 
zens in  the  importing  country; 

(9)  the  inability  to  export  drugs  approved 
abroad  ditcourwoe*  investment  in  the 
United  States,  remits  in  the  lou  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  this  country,  and 
erodes  the  fdvonble  balance  of  trade  in 
pharmaceuticals;  and 

(10)  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  drugs  so  exported 
are  not  diverted  to  countries  that  may  not 
have  adequate  drug  regulatory  authorities. 

(b/  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
(1)  to  permit  the  shipment  of  new  drugs 
prior  to  approval  in  the  United  States  to 
certain  developed  countries  that  meet  cer- 
tain specified  regulatory  standards; 

(2/  to  protect  agairut  the  diversion  of  such 
drugs  to  countries  that  do  not  have  highly 
sophisticated  health  regulatory  authorities; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  development  and 
availability  of  drugs  to  treat  diseases  or 
he€Uth  conditions  which  are  rare  in  the 
United  States; 

(4)  to  encourage  new  capital  investment, 
the  creation  of  riew  job  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,  and  maintain  the  favorable 
trade  balarux  in  pharmaceuticals;  and 

(SJ  to  enable  the  United  States  biotechnol- 
ogy industry  to  enter  foreign  markets  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  foreign  law  without  li- 
censing their  technology  to  foreign  firms. 

Sec.  3.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381  f  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"<eHl)<A)  A  drug  (including  a  biological 
product)  intended  for  human  or  animal  use 
which— 

"(i)  reiptires  approval  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  SOS  or  section  S12,  or 

"(ii)  requires  licensing  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (known  as 
the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act), 
before  it  may  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  a  country  and  which  does  not  have 
such  approval  or  license  shaU  be  deemed 
misbratided,  adulterated,  and  in  violation  of 
such  sections  or  Acts  unless  the  drug  is 
shipped  by  a  person  only  to  a  country  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  and  if  the  drug 
meets  the  requirements  of  st^tparagraph  (B) 
and  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  If  a  drug  (including  a  biological 
product)  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  that 
is  manufactured,  processed,  packaged,'  or 
held  in  conformity  with  current  good  manu- 
facturing  practice  and  that  is  not  adulterat- 
ed under  subsection  (a)(1),  (a)(2)(A),  (a)(3), 
(c).  or  (d)  of  section  SOI  is  shipped  by  a 
person  to  a  country  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  such  drug  sliall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  violation  of  section  SOS  or  S12, 
section  3S1  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
or  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (known  as  the 
Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act),  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  for 
purposes  of  this  Act 

"(2)(A)  A  drug  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  shipped  to— 

"(i)  a  developed  country  which  is  on  the 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  of  countries 
which  hat>e  an  adequate  got>emmental 
health  authority  to  approve  drugs  includ- 
ing— 

"(I)  regulatory  procedures  to  assure  ade- 
quate scientific  review  of  the  animal  and 
clinical  studies  relating  to  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  drugs  before  drugs  are  ap- 
proved for  marketing; 

"(It)  regulatory  procedures  to  auure  that 
labeling  information  provided  in  such  coun- 


try to  j^yticians.  pharmacists,  and  patients 
is  accurate  and  conforms  with  the  latos  of 
such  coitntry; 

"(HI)  regulatory  procedures  to  detect  and 
to  record  serious  problems  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  the  drug,  including  adverse 
drug  reactions;  and 

"(IV)  procedures  and  trained  personnel  to 
administer  and  to  enforce  the  policies  of 
that  authority,  including  the  capability  to 
remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  from  the 
market  drugs  which  present  a  serioiu  safety 
problem  in  such  country;  or 

"(ii)  a  developed  country  which  is  on  the 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  of  countries 
which  have  an  adequate  governmental 
health  authority— 

"(I)  to  auure  that  labeling  irtformation 
provided  in  such  country  to  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  patients  accurately  re- 
flects, and  is  consistent  uHth,  the  labeling 
for  the  drug  approved  or  licensed  by  a  coun- 
try on  the  list  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  clause  (i); 

"(II)  to  detect  and  to  record  serious  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  drug, 
including  adverse  drug  reactions;  and 

"(III)  which  has  procedures  and  personnel 
sufficient  to  administer  and  to  enforce  the 
policies  of  that  authority,  including  the  ca- 
pability to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed 
from  the  market  drugs  which  present  a  seri- 
ous safety  problem  in  such  country;  or 

"(Hi)  a  country  which  is  not  included  on 
the  list  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  evidence  in- 
cluding clinical  investigatUms,  the  ship- 
ment of  such  drug  to  such  country  is  justi- 
fied to  promote  the  public  health  in  such 
country  because  of  diseases  (such  as  tropical 
diseases)  or  particular  health  conditions  in 
such  country  which  do  not  exist  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  lists  of  countries  required 
by  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A). 
"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
revise  the  lists  of  countries  established 
under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(D)  In  establishing  and  revising  the  lists 
0f  countries  under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary— 

"Ii)  shall  consult  with  independent  experts 
in  the  field  of  drug  regulation;  and 

"(ii)  shall  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  comment  before  such  lists  are  es- 
tablished or  revised. 

"(3)  A  drug  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  shipped  by  a  person  to  a  country  on 
a  list  established  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (2)(A)  or  a  country  described  in 
clause  (Hi)  of  such  paragraph  only  if— 

"(A)  the  drug  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection 
(d)(1); 

"(B)  the  drug  U  not  the  subject  of  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  denying,  uHthdrawing,  or  sus- 
pending approval  or  licensing  or  otherwise 
banning  the  drug  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
effectiveness; 

"(C)  the  drug  U  not  the  svWect  of  a  notice 
by  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  a  determination  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug  in  the  United  States  for  shipment 
to  a  country  is  contrary  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  in  the  United  States; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  establisfied  under 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (ZiiA)  or  a  country 
described  in  clause  (Hi)  oj  ,uch  paragraph. 


the  drug  (or  a  drug  contoininp  the  tame 
active  ingredient  or  ingredients)  is  the  sub- 
ject of- 

"(i)  a  current  application  for  exemption 
for  investigational  use  from  the  approval  or 
licensing  requirements  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A); 

"(H)  an  application  for  approval  or  licens- 
ing as  described  in  paragraph  (IXA);  or 

"(Hi)  a  current  drug  master  file  contaln- 
ing  all  safety  information  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  an  application  for  an  exemption 
for  investigational  use  from  the  approval  or 
licensing  requirements  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A); 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  developed  country  on  the  list  established 
under  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)1  A)— 

"(i)  the  drug  has  been  approved  or  licensed 
by  a  country  included  on  the  list  established 
under  clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (2)(A); 

'Yli>  the  labeling  of  the  drug  accurately  re- 
flects and  is  coTisistenl  with  the  labeling  for 
such  drug  approved  or  licensed  by  a  country 
on  the  list  established  under  clause  (i)  of 
paragraph  (2)(A); 

"(Hi)  the  labeling  is  in  an  appropriate 
language  for  the  importing  country;  and 

"(iv)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  an 
action  by  a  governmental  health  authority 
in  a  country  on  the  list  established  under 
clause  (i)  of  paragrajOi  (2)(A)  denying  or 
withdrawing  approval  or  licensing  or  other- 
wise l>anning  the  drug  on  the  basis  of  safety; 

"(F)  the  person  seeking  to  ship  the  drug 
has  complied  with  paragraph  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug;  and 

"(O)  the  outside  of  the  shipping  package 
of  such  drug  is  labeled  with  the  following 
statement-  'This  drug  may  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  only  in  the  following  countries: 
.',  the  blank  space  therein  being 
filled  with  a  list  of  the  countries  to  which 
shipment  of  the  drug  is  authorized  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4)(A)  A  person  seeking  to  ship  a  drug 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
first  shipment  of  the  drug,  a  notice  of  intent 
to  ship  such  drug.  Within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice  of  intent  to  ship,  the 
Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
which  identifies  the  drug  to  be  shipped  and 
states  each  country  to  which  the  drug  wtil  be 
shipped. 

"(B)  A  person  who  h€u  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a 
drug  including  the  submission  of  a  notice 
under  suttparagraph  (A)  and  toho  seeks  to 
ship  such  drug  to  a  country  on  the  list  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)(A)(i),  u>hich 
country  u>as  not  included  in  the  notice  suth 
milled  under  subparagraph  (A),  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
first  shipment  of  the  drug  to  that  country,  a 
notice  of  intent  to  ship. 

"(C)  A  person  who  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  thU  subsection  with  respect  to  a 
drug  and  who  seeks  to  ship  such  drug  to  a 
country  on  the  list  estabH^ied  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)(ii)  for  which  such  person  has 
not  submitted  a  notice  under  subparagraph 
(A)  With  respect  to  such  drug  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  daU  of  the  firat 
shipment  of  the  drug  to  that  country,  a 
notice  of  intent  to  ship.  Within  fifteen  days 
of  receipt  of  such  notice  of  intent  to  ship, 
the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  AgricvXture 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
which  identifies  the  drug  to  be  shipped  and 
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ttete*  the  countm  to  ioA<cA  the  drug  will  be 
sMpped. 

"(D>  Any  notice  of  intent  to  ship  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretam  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  this  paragraph  thatl— 

"(iJ  identify  the  drug  to  be  shipped; 

"(W  identify  the  establishment  vohere  the 
drug  has  been  or  will  be  manufactured: 

"(iiiJ  identify  each  country  to  which  such 
person  will  ship  the  drug; 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  established  under  para- 
graph l2KAJ(ii),  include  a  copy  of  the  label- 
ing described  in  paragraph  (3)(E)<ii); 

"(vJ  include,  to  the  extent  not  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
drug  is  intended  for  export,  a  vyritlen  agree- 
ment from  each  importer  to  whom  the  drug 
is  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  Stales  that 
such  importer  will  not  ship  the  drug  to  a 
country  to  which  the  drug  may  not  be 
shipped  under  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (ZXA)  unless  prior  written  consent  to 
the  contrary  has  been  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

"(m)  include  assurances  that,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  reguired  under  this  Act,  re- 
ports of  serious  adverse  drug  reactions 
known  to  the  person  shipping  the  drug  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  for  inclusion  in  a 
drug  master  file. 

Tile  written  agreement  required  under 
clause  (vJ  shall  be  renewed  annually  or  upon 
the  next  shipment  if  such  shipment  occurs 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  first 
agreement  submitted  under  this  paragraph. 

"(SKA)  Within  sixty  days  after  a  person 
submits  a  notice  of  intent  to  ship  with  re- 
spect to  a  drug  under  paragraph  I4)(A),  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  determine  that  a  proposed  shipment  of 
a  drug  does  not  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  <1)  through  (4).  If  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  such  a  determination,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  the 
time  of  such  determination,  provide  such 
person  with  a  written  statement  specify- 
ing— 

"(i)  the  deficiencies  which  such  person 
must  correct  in  order  to  enable  such  ship- 
ment to  comply  with  such  requirements;  and 

"Hi)  that  such  person  has  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  correct  such  deficiencies  iDithin 
sixty  days  after  receiving  such  statement 

"IB)  If  a  person  who  has  received  a  state- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  specified  in  sxich  state- 
ment within  sixty  days  after  receiving  such 
statement,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  issue  on  order  stating  that 
the  shipment  of  a  drug  tiHth  respect  to  which 
such  statement  was  made  does  not  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  prohibiting  such  shipment 

"(6)tA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (Ct,  at  any  time  after  the 
shipment  of  a  drug  to  a  country  is  permitted 
under  this  suttsection,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine  that 
such  shipment  is  unlawful  because  such 
shipment  does  not  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (3),  and  may  issue  an 
order  to  prohibit  such  shipment 

"(B)  U.  at  any  time  after  the  shipment  of  a 
drug  to  a  country  is  permitted  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  such  shipment 
does  not  comply  with  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (3>  or  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(FJ  of  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  prior  to  issu- 
ing an  order  with  respect  to  such  shipment 


under  subparagraph  (At  of  this  paragraph, 
provide  the  person  who  sulnnitted  the  notice 
under  paragraph  (4)  with  respect  to  such 
shipment  unth  a  written  statement  which— 

"(i)  specifies  such  determination;  and 

"(Hi  stales  that  such  person  may,  within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  such  statement 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  IC),  ID),  (E),  or  (F)  of  paragraph 
(3),  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  such  drug. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  person  who 
receives  a  statement  under  subparagraph 
(B)  does  not  take  the  action  required  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph,  or 
that  such  person  took  an  action  which  is  in- 
adequate to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
subparagraph  (A),  (C),  (D),  (E)  or  (F)  of 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
isstie  an  order  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  such  drug.  Any  such  order  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  statement— 

"(i)  specifying  each  requirement  of  para- 
graph (3)  which  has  not  been  complied  with 
relating  to  such  shipment;  and 

"(ii)  stating  that  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  such  order  will  be  provided,  on  re- 
quest unth  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  order. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  in  the  absence  of  either  such  Sec- 
retary, the  officer  acting  as  such  Secretary, 
may  prohilrit  the  shipping  of  a  drug  to  a 
country  or  countries  authorized  under  this 
sut)section  if  the  drug  has  been  determined 
by  such  Secretary  or  officer  to  present  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health  in 
such  country  or  countries.  A  determination 
by  such  Secretary  or  officer  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  stayed  pending  final 
action  by  a  revievnng  court  The  authority 
conferred  by  this  paragraph  to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  a  drug  shall  not  6c  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of 
either  such  Secretary,  such  authority  may  6e 
delegated  to  the  officer  acting  as  such  Secre- 
tary. 

"(8)(A)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the  al>sence  of 
either  sxich  Secretary,  the  officer  acting  as 
such  Secretary,  determines  that— 

"(i)  a  person  is  shipping  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  an  importer; 

"(ii)  such  importer  is  shipjping  the  drug  to 
a  country  to  which  shipment  is  not  author- 
ized under  this  subsection;  and 

"(Hi)  such  shipment  presents  an  imminent 
hazard  to  public  health  in  the  country  to 
which  shipment  is  not  authorized  under  this 
subsection, 

such  Secretary  or  officer  shall  immediately 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  the  drug  to  such 
importer,  give  the  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  prompt  notice  of  the 
determination,  and  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  for  an  expedited  hearing. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  in  the  absence  of  either  such 
Secretary,  the  officer  acting  as  such  Secre- 
tary, receives  credible  evidence  that  a  drug 
shipped  to  a  country  to  which  shipment  is 
authorized  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  has  been 
or  is  l>eing  shipped  to  a  country  to  which 
shipment  is  not  authorized  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  if,  upon  inrxstigation,  such  Sec- 
retary or  officer  determines  that  there  is  a 
recuonable  basis  to  believe  that  such  drug 
has  been  so  shipped,  such  Secretary  or  offi- 
cer shall  immediately— 


"(i)  notify  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries involved;  and 

"(ii)  notify  any  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  of  the  shipment  of 
the  drug  to  a  country  to  which  shipment  is 
not  authorized. 

"(C)  Any  person  receiving  noUftcaUon 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  investigate 
the  matter  and  report  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  uHthin  fourteen 
days  the  findings  of  such  person,  if  any,  re- 
garding the  source  and  cause  of  the  ship- 
ment of  the  drug  to  a  country  to  which  ship- 
ment is  not  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  steps  the  person  is  taking  to 
remedy  any  noncompliance  loith  the  terms 
of  the  importer  agreement  required  under 
paragraph  (4)(D)(v). 

"(D)  If,  sixty  days  after  receiving  the  find- 
ings under  subparagraph  (C),  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  either  such  Secretary,  the  officer 
acting  as  such  Secretary,  determines  that  de- 
spite the  efforts  taken  under  subparagraph 
(C),  the  person  who  imported  the  drug  from 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  ship  the 
drug  to  a  country  to  which  shipment  is  not 
authorized  under  this  subsection,  then  such 
Secretary  or  officer  shall  prohibit  the  ship- 
ping of  Oxe  drug  to  such  importer. 

"(E)  If- 

"(i)  a  person  shipping  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  has  been  notified  under  suth 
paragraph  (A)  that  the  shipment  of  the  drug 
presents  an  imminent  hazard,  and  such 
person  continues  to  ship  such  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  a  prohibited  importer,  or 

"(ii)  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  receives 
the  findings  under  subparagrajA  (C),  a 
person  continues  to  ship  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  an  importer  knowing  that 
the  importer  is  continuing  to  ship  the  drug 
to  a  country  to  to/iicA  shipment  is  not  au- 
thorized, 

then  the  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  and  shall  not  be  shipped  unless 
prior  written  consent  to  the  contrary  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(F)  The  authority  con/erred  by  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  delegated  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. ". 

Ssc.  4.  The  list  of  countries  initially  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  section 
801(e)(2)(A)(V  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  shall  include  the  following  coun- 
tries unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
country  should  not  be  included  on  such  list 
because  the  country  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate health  authority  to  approve  drugs: 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Federal  Republic  of  Qermany. 

Finland. 

France. 

Japan. 

The  Netherlands. 

New  Zealand 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

The  United  Kingdom. 

Stc.  5.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  tvm  years 
thereafter,  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States  shall  complete  a  study  of,  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  the  find- 


ings and  recommendations  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler Qeneral  on— 

lit  the  extent  to  whith  drugs  shipped 
under  section  tOKet  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section 
3  of  this  Actt  are  introduced  into  countries 
not  authoriMed  to  receive  such  drugs  by  such 
section,  and  the  effect  of  such  shipment,  if 
any.  on  the  health  of  the  population  of  such 
country:  and 

(Zt  the  extent  to  which  labeling  of  drugs 
shipped  under  such  law  to  countries  includ- 
ed on  the  list  establiMhed  under  section 
801(e)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Federal  Food  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  is  consistent  uHth  the  labeling  for 
such  drugs  approved  or  licensed  by  coun- 
tries on  the  list  established  under  section 
801(e)(2)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  thU  Act). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Heclth  and  Human 
Services  shall  enter  into  a  co  %tract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  whereby  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  under- 
take a  study  of— 

(A)  the  economic  impact  of  the  provisions 
of  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  on  employment  capital  invest- 
ment and  trade;  and 

(B)  ttie  effect  upon  international  health  of 
the  provisions  of  such  section  801(e). 

(2)  The  contract  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  trans- 
mit its  findings  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Congress  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  contract  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  526(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
360bb(a)(2)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding a  disease  or  condition  prevalent  in 
a  developing  country)"  after  "any  disease  or 
condition". 

(b)  Section  S(b)(2)  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  380ee(b)(2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(including  a  disease  or  condition  prev- 
alent in  a  developing  country)"  after  "any 
disease  or  condition  ". 

Skc.  7.  Section  402(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
342(d)(2>)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  "except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
apply  to  confectionery  which  is  introduced 
or  delivered  for  introduction  into,  or  re- 
ceived or  held  for  sale  in,  interstate  com- 
merce if  ttie  sale  of  such  confectionery  is 
permitted  under  the  laws  of  ttie  State  in 
which  such  confectionery  is  intended  to  be 
offered  for  sale". 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  do  not  au- 
thorize ttie  appropriation  of  any  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1848, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Export  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  This  legislation  will 
save  American  Jobs,  prevent  the 
export  of  American  biotechnology, 
and  decrease  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit,  without  increasing  the  health 
risk  to  foreign  consumers,  without 
erecting  trade  barriers  that  invite  re- 
taliation, and  without  costing  the  tax- 
payer money. 

That  is  a  good  set  of  claims,  and  I 
believe  every  one  of  those  things  Is 
true. 
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Our  current,  misguided  policy  under 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for- 
bids the  export  of  most  pharmaceuti- 
cals until  they  receive  approval  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or 
the  U8DA,  even  though  the  destina- 
tion is  a  country  where  the  drugs  have 
been  already  approved. 

This  is  not  the  policy  governing 
other  products  subject  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Coonetic  Act.  Nor  Is  the  re- 
striction on  the  export  of  unapproved 
new  drugs  or  new  animal  drugs  fol- 
lowed for  other  types  of  products 
which  are  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. Even  the  export  of  admittedly 
hazardous  chemicals,  for  example, 
while  subject  to  certain  conditions,  is 
not  banned.  In  such  cases  the  United 
States,  instead,  notifies  the  importing 
country  of  its  findings,  but  permits 
export  to  the  country  if  the  substance 
can  be  marketed  there  lawfully. 

Under  the  law  presently  governing 
these  pharmaceuticals,  problems  arise 
when  drug  approval  is  granted  in  for- 
eign countries  before  it  is  received 
from  FDA,  as  is  often  the  case.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  U.S.  manufacturer  has 
a  potential  foreign  market  which  it 
cannot  serve  from  a  U.S.  production 
facility.  It  naturally  is  compelled 
under  those  circumstances  to  locate 
that  production  facility  in  a  foreign 
country  from  which  the  drug  can  be 
shipped  to  any  nation  allowing  Its 
import.  No  other  nation  in  this  world 
imposes  a  similar  ban  like  ours  on  the 
export  of  unapproved  drugs  that  have 
been  approved  bV  other  nations.  Thus 
Jobs  and  capital  investment  are  forced 
overseas  and  our  potential  balance  of 
pajrments  diminishes.  Indeed,  once  the 
pharmaceutical  Is  approved  by  FDA, 
the  foreign  plant  often  has  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  U.S.  demand,  so  the  domes- 
tic market  is  served  by  Importing  a 
drug  produced  abroad  by  a  U.S.  manu- 
facturer, again  worsening  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  is  ridiculous  but  that 
is  the  way  the  law  is,  and  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  resolve  these  particular 
problems. 

S.  1848  would  modify  this  counter- 
productive policy  by  permitting  the 
export  of  not-yet-approved  drugs  to  a 
limited  set  of  developed  coimtries 
under  restrictions  and  safeguards  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  unsafe  drugs  will 
not  be  "dumped"  on  undeveloped 
countries  ill  equipped  to  deal  with 
them.  I  hasten  to  add  that  in  no  case 
could  drugs  be  exported  by  «ny  Ameri- 
can company  from  our  shores  if  such 
drug  has  been  rejected  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  or  USDA— 
we  are  only  talking  here  about  drugs 
which  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
these  U.S.  agencies.  Chief  among  the 
bill's  protections  are  the  requirements 
that  each  drug  has  been  approved  for 
safety  and  efficacy  by  a  foreign  regu- 
latory agency  comparable  to  our  FDA 
and  that  each  be  produced  in  conform- 


ity with  the  same  quality  standards  as 
domestically  approved  drugs. 

Opponents  of  changing  our  current 
poUcy  attack  the  bill  on  health 
grounds,  claiming  that  it  will  permit 
unsafe  unapproved  drugs  to  be  sold  in 
undeveloped  countries.  Senator  Km- 
HiDT,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  and  I  have  been 
sensitive  to  those  charges  and  have 
buUt  into  the  biU  protections  that  will 
assure  that  no  U.S.  company  is  in- 
volved in  unauthorized  shipments  and 
that  the  drugs  exported  under  these 
amendments  have  first  passed  muster 
before  responsible  foreign  officials. 

But  the  fundamental  response  to 
critics  is  that,  when  Judged  by  its 
impact  on  foreign  consumers,  this  bill 
will  have  no  negative  effect  compared 
to  the  situation  under  current  law. 
This  is  a  point  that  the  critics  of  this 
bill  never  really  address. 

Under  current  law,  any  drug,  ap- 
proved or  unapproved,  may  be  made 
overseas  and  shipped  to  any  country 
in  the  world  where  It  is  permitted.  Get 
that  point.  Under  current  law,  a  UJS. 
company  can  move  offshore  and 
produce  any  drug  it  wants  to  and 
export  it  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world  with  no  restrictions,  no  regula- 
tions, no  guidance,  no  checks  on  it 
whatsoever.  And  many  companies 
have  indeed  moved  offshore,  forced 
there  by  current  law. 

Thus  drugs  not  approved  by  the 
FDA  are,  under  current  law,  circulat- 
ing freely  abroad  and  are  available 
right  now  to  foreign  consumers.  It  fol- 
lows that  to  the  extent  drugs  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes  under  these 
amendments  find  their  way  to  unau- 
thorized countries,  the  situation  is  no 
different  than  It  would  have  been  had 
not  the  bill  passed.  In  other  words, 
current  policy  does  not  keep  so  much 
as  one  unapproved  drug  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreign  consumers,  so  it  is 
quite  unfair  to  criticize  this  bill  be- 
cause the  same  result  may  possibly 
occur  at  times  if  It  passes.  This  bill  will 
not  expose  foreign  consumers  to  a 
single  drug  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
under  current  law.  Conversely,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  single  drug  will  be 
kept  off  the  world  market  or  a  single 
consxmxer  protected  if  this  bill  Is  de- 
feated. This  fact  clearly  exposes  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  those  who  find  the 
present  status  quo  so  appealing. 

Indeed,  this  bill  is  an  improvement 
for  foreign  consumers  when  compared 
to  current  law.  Foreign  consumers 
have  no  protection  right  now  under 
current  law.  This  bill  provides  for  pro« 
tectlon. 

These  foreign-produced  drugs  are 
not  subject  to  FDA  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
quirements at  all.  However,  to  the 
extent  future  production  facilities  are 
located  in  this  country  under  the  au- 
thority of  these  amendmenU,  S.  1848 
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would  for  the  first  time  make  these 
drugs  subject  to  FDA's  Good  Manufac- 
turing Practices  Code,  its  inspections 
and  recordkeeping  safeguards,  and 
would  require  responsible  labeling  of 
these  products,  all  of  which  is  not  re- 
quired today  but  would  be  required 
under  this  biU. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
drugs  to  treat  diseases  peculiar  to  de- 
veloping nations,  drugs  which  are 
rarely  submitted  to  PDA  for  approval 
for  the  U.S.  market.  It  encourages  the 
development  of  such  drugs  by  permit- 
ting their  export  after  a  case-by-case 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  the 
public  health  In  the  foreign  country 
would  be  advanced  by  the  drug,  and  It 
makes  such  drugs  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act.  This 
and  other  important  provisions  of  the 
law  are  the  result  of  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's vital  involvement  in  its  develop- 
ment. I  thank  him  for  his  commitment 
to  making  this  a  good  bill  and  I  thank 
him  in  particular  for  his  support  and 
strong  cosponsorship  of  this  bill. 

S.  1848  is  a  very  responsible  bill.  It  is 
even  more  restrictive  than  the  ap- 
proach called  for  in  relevant  United 
Nations  policy  statements.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  deep  bipartisan  backing, 
having  passed  out  of  committee  with  a 
favorable  vote  of  13-2. 

I  note  here  that  the  committee 
amendment  remains  faithful  to  S. 
1848  as  introduced,  with  a  few  minor 
changes.  It  reflects  the  adoption  of 
two  amendments  by  Senator  Simon, 
one  shortening  the  initial  return  date 
of  a  GAO  study,  and  an  unrelated  pro- 
vision concerning  confections  contain- 
ing alcohol,  which  has  been  supersed- 
ed by  enactment  of  the  same  language 
in  the  smokeless  tobacco  bill.  The 
committee  substitute  also  specifies 
that  no  fiscal  year  1986  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  under  the 
amendments. 

This  bill  is  a  positive  step  in  all  re- 
spects. By  reasonable  estimates,  it  will 
increase  our  exports  by  $400-500  mil- 
lion per  year.  We  feel  that  is  the  mini- 
mum it  will  increase  our  exports,  and 
that  is  Important  with  the  balance  of 
payments  deficits  that  we  presently 
are  facing.  And  it  will  add  to  our  econ- 
omy between  8,000  to  10,000  jobs- 
some  would  estimate  as  many  as 
50,000  jobs.  We  are  going  to  be  very 
conservative  here  and  indicate  it 
would  add  to  the  economy  somewhere 
between  8,000  and  10,000  jobs,  jobs 
that  are  badly  needed  in  a  critical  in- 
dustry, traditionally  high-paying  jobs 
that  will  do  a  lot  for  our  people  and 
jobs  which,  I  might  add,  otherwise  will 
continue  to  be  located  overseas  be- 
cause current  law  compels  our  compa- 
nies to  move  overseas. 

This  particular  bill  encourages  them 
to  stay  here.  It  brings  regulatory  con- 
trol over  the   things  that   they   are 
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doing  and  it  makes  certain  require- 
ments that  really  provide  safety  for 
people  in  other  countries. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  join  Senator 
Kennedy  and  me  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  who  have  supported  this 
bill,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them. 

I  hope  we  can  move  to  amendments 
as  soon  as  we  can  and  go  on  from  here. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  a  state- 
ment he  would  care  to  make  at  this 
time. 

So  I  yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

D  1540 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1848,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Export  Amendments  of  1986.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  which  Chairman 
Orrin  Hatch  has  demonstrated  in 
bringing  this  important  legislation  to 
the  Senate  floor  today. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act,  I  repeatedly 
stated  that  imports  capture  a  larger 
share  of  our  domestic  market  because 
foreign  manufacturers  do  not  compete 
with  domestic  textile/apparel  produc- 
ers on  a  level  playing  field.  A  similar 
situation  is  occurring  in  the  domestic 
pharmaceutical  industry.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  pharmaceuticals  may  not  be 
exported  for  sale  abroad  unless  they 
have  already  been  approved  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  This 
restriction  applies  even  if  the  particu- 
lar drug  has  been  approved  in  the 
country  of  destination. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  problem 
which  results  under  current  law  is 
found  in  my  home  State.  Norwich 
Eaton  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  which  op- 
erates its  primary  manufacturing 
plant  in  Greenville,  SC,  has  the  capac- 
ity to  manufacture  certain  drugs 
which  are  in  demand  and  have  been 
approved  by  foreign  coimtries.  In 
order  to  supply  this  need,  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers,  like  Norwich 
Eaton,  must  build  plants  and  manufac- 
ture abroad.  This  is  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  American  economy. 

The  huge  national  trade  deficit  is  a 
major  crisis  which  Congress  must  ad- 
dress through  appropriate  legislation. 
The  Commerce  Department  has  pre- 
dicted that  although  we  currently 
enjoy  a  positive  balance  of  trade  in  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing  indus- 
try, if  the  present  trend  continues,  a 
negative  balance  of  trade  will  exist  by 
the  end  of  1986. 

This  bill  will  promote  health  by  in- 
creasing worldwide  access  to  quality 
pharmaceuticals  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  America.  It  will  benefit  the 
economy  by  creating  an  estimated 
8.000   to   10,000   jobs   in   the   United 


States.  Furthermore,  it  will  improve 
our  balance  of  trade  position  by  an  es- 
timated $400  to  $500  million  per  year. 
The  merits  of  this  legislation  are  clear- 
ly illustrated  by  the  strong,  bipartisan 
support  which  it  has  received.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  important  matter.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  economy  of 
this  country.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  balance  of  trade.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  people  abroad  who 
could  get  these  drugs  manufactured 
here  in  this  country  rather  than  have 
to  have  our  manufacturers  go  abroad 
and  lose  jobs  here.  To  me  it  makes 
sense.  The  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  As 
usual,  he  is  at  the  forefront  on  most  of 
these  issues.  He  has  stated  it  quite 
well.  Literally,  why  should  we  be 
giving  up  our  jobs  to  foreign  lands 
when  we  could  have  those  jobs  here, 
have  added  protection,  and  still,  it 
seems  to  me,  benefit  our  country  from 
a  balance  of  payments  standpoint? 
This  bill  makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  this  is  a 
jobs  bill.  Let  us  not  kid  anybody. 
There  is  one  basic  Issue  with  this  bill. 
It  is  not  complicated.  That  issue?  Is 
the  U.S.  Senate  going  to  pass  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  makes  "Made  in 
America"  a  dirty  word  tb'-oughout  the 
world.  That  is  all  that  is  involved  with 
this  bill. 

There  are  some  jobs,  but  pharma- 
ceutical companies  are  not  going  to 
bring  their  foreign  operations  back 
here  and  they  are  not  even  going  to 
keep  from  taking  all  their  operations 
overseas.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
export  to  foreign  countries,  pharma- 
ceuticals that  they  cannot  sell  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  be  honest  with  the  body. 
The  pharmaceutical  lobby  has  done  a 
very  effective  job.  But  the  vast  body  of 
the  American  public  has  no  idea  what 
is  in  this  bill.  They  do  now  know  that 
this  bill  will  make  it  possible  to  export 
drugs  to  1  of  15  named  countries,  or  to 
one  of  a  group  of  other  countries  that 
have  not  as  yet  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Hirnian  Serv- 
ices. And  then  that  country,  or  some- 
body in  that  country  or  some  business 
person  in  that  country,  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  reexport  the  drugs  from  that 
country  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  This  bill  caimot  prevent  this  re- 
export or  transshipment  from  talking 
place. 

D  1350 

When  people  in  other  countries  use 
those  drugs  and  a  tragedy  occurs,  such 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  thalidomide, 


or  a  tragedy  occurs  such  as  that  oc- 
curred In  Bhopal,  India,  or  a  tragedy 
occurs  such  as  the  one  recently  we 
learned  about  in  Peru,  where  children 
died  after  ingesting  an  American-made 
"medical  food"— again,  our  Nation  will 
be  embarrassed.  There  will  be  those 
who  say  well,  it  was  those  profit 
hungry  Americans  that  sent  us  over 
these  drugs  to  either  provide  illness  or 
to  cause  the  loss  of  life  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  perhaps  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  intro- 
duced the  editorial  opinion  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  scathing.  The  New 
York  Times  warned  of  an  American- 
made  thalidomide.  The  Boston  Globe 
scdd  the  legislation  imposed  an  immor- 
al double  standard.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  called  it  a  greed  bill.  And  the 
L.A.  Times  said  it  would  turn  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  guinea  pigs. 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  export  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  the  most  disturb- 
ing piece  of  special  Interest  legislation 
to  pass  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  this  year.  Designed 
to  enhance  the  bottom  line  of  the 
country's  most  profitable  industry, 
this  bill  would  in  fact  jeopardize  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  for- 
eign consumers  and  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad.  It  would  prevent  the 
"Made  in  America"  label. 

You  know  all  those  ads  we  are  seeing 
on  television  now  with  so  many  of  the 
famous  actors  and  actresses  whom  we 
know  and  love— Bob  Hope,  Sammy 
Davis,  Carol  Charming,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  others— and  they  are 
opening  up  their  jackets  and  saying 
"Made  in  America."  That  is  great.  But 
made  in  America  is  not  going  to  be 
that  great  if  we  pass  this  bill.  This  bill 
would  codify  an  immoral  double  stand- 
ard in  our  food  and  drug  laws,  and  in 
the  process  it  would  grant  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  a  blank  check  to 
export  nearly  any  type  of  drug  to 
coimtries  which  they  wish  to  choose 
around  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  will  take  care  of  our 
own  people.  These  drugs  would  not  be 
allowed  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
because  they  have  not  met  our  own 
strict  standards  for  safety  and  effica- 
cy. Aside  from  enriching  certain  drug 
companies,  this  so-called  reform  legis- 
lation fails  to  live  up  to  its  proponents' 
claims. 

This  bill  will  not  help  promote  world 
health,  nor  will  It  bring  new  cures  for 
tropical  diseases.  That  is  Just  kidding 
the  Members  of  this  body.  If  you  want 
to  promote  new  cures  for  tropical  dis- 
eases, get  them  approved,  and  then 
sell  them  abroad.  But  this  bill  would 
say.  "No.  we  are  not  going  to  have 
those  approvals.  We  are  Just  going  to 
sell  them  abroad  and  we  can  make  a 
few  dollars  out  of  that.  For  that 
reason,  the  U.S.  Congress  should  not 
stand  in  our  way." 


This  is  not  a  massive  jobs  bill  nor  a 
dramatic  cure-all  for  the  trade  deficit. 
You  know  what  Is  amazing  to  me? 
Every  time  I  turn  around.  I  find  that 
something  else  Is  a  new  cure-all  for 
the  trade  deficit.  Emasculate  the  anti- 
trust laws:  that  is  a  new  cure  for  the 
trade  deficit.  Pass  legislation  permit- 
ting drugs  that  cannot  be  sold  In  this 
country  to  be  sold  overseas;  that  is  a 
solution  to  the  trade  deficit.  I  have 
heard  every  reason  under  the  Sun  as 
to  why  we  should  take  certain  action 
all  in  the  name  of  being  concerned 
about  the  massive  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  all  the  propo- 
nent's claims  are  true,  they  could  not 
justify  placing  the  safety  of  millions  of 
people  at  risk.  Moreover,  the  supposed 
safeguards  in  S.  1848  are  only  cosmetic 
devices  to  gloss  over  danger  inherent 
in  this  legislation. 

The  bill  prohibits  reexport  of  unap- 
proved drugs  to  Third  World  countries 
which  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
protect  their  citizens  from  drug-relat- 
ed hazards.  Yet.  the  FDA  which  must 
enforce  this  ban  has  warned  that  it 
cannot  police  such  a  restriction.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  were  up  before 
our  committee,  the  question  was  put 
to  them.  If  there  is  a  ban  on  the  resale 
of  these  drugs  from  one  coimtry  to 
other  countries  in  the  world,  will  you 
be  able  to  enforce  that  ban?  And  they 
very  properly  responded  in  the  only 
way  they  could  possibly  respond,  and 
they  said  no,  of  course  not. 

This  bill  has  engendered  more  inter- 
national concern  than  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  the  Ohio  Senator  remem- 
bers since  I  have  been  in  this  body. 
Fifty-two  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  have  written  to  tell  us 
there  is  no  way  they  can  keep  these 
drugs  from  being  transshipped  to  the 
Third  World.  That  does  not  happen 
often  where  52  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  would  see  fit  to  write 
us  and  tell  us  of  their  concerns  about  a 
pending  piece  of  legislation.  And  then 
the  so-called  Imminent  hazard  safe- 
guard in  the  bill  does  not  solve  the 
problem  at  all  because  it  actually  pre- 
cludes the  FDA  from  acting  to  control 
an  export  until  the  damage  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

In  reality,  this  bill  is  not  about  jobs, 
and  it  is  not  about  trade.  It  Is  not 
about  safeguards.  It  is,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia inquirer  stated,  a  greed  bill. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  say 
every  other  major  country  exports  un- 
approved drugs.  So  why  should  we 
not?  My  response  Is  since  when  does 
this  great  Nation  follow  the  leader  In 
questions  of  International  morality? 
And  since  when  is  It  an  unrealistic 
statement  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
what  a  lot  of  other  nations  in  this 
world  try  to  get  by  with,  and  mistakes 
they  don't  care  if  they  make,  this 
Nation    Is    different.    We    prize    our 


values  and  stick  by  them  In  the  inter- 
national arena. 

The  conduct  of  other  countries  does 
not  negate  our  obligation  to  ensiire  to 
the  best  of  our  abUity  that  drug  com- 
panies operating  In  the  United  States 
do  not  export  risks  and  hazards  to  con- 
sumers abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  not 
only  is  opposed  by  52  members  of  the 
European  Parliament,  but  It  is  op- 
posed by  an  unbelievable  number  of 
consumer  and  religious  groups  both 
here  and  abroad. 

I  will  at  a  later  point  in  the  debate 
be  very  happy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues communications  from  all  over 
the  world  concerning  the  opposition  of 
those  very  groups. 

I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  ex- 
amining some  of  the  purported  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation,  for  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  make  many  claims  on 
Its  behalf.  Contrary  to  what  some  pro- 
ponents assert,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
mote world  health.  It  Is  claimed  that 
this  bill  will  promote  world  health  by 
halting  the  current  practices  of  U.S. 
firms  going  overseas  to  manufacture 
drugs  which  are  not  approved  in  this 
country. 

Instead,  they  say  these  drugs  will  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes 
with  all  the  protections  that  that  im- 
plies. The  one  protection  they  will  not 
provide  Is  the  important  one— PDA  ap- 
proval. 
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What  kind  of  problems  will  there  be 
when  these  drugs  are  made  here,  sold 
overseas  and  transshipped  to  some  for- 
eign nation  that  does  not  have  the  fa- 
cilities to  check  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  safe? 

There  is  no  provision  In  S.  1848 
which  will  prevent  U.S.  drug  compa- 
nies from  continuing  to  locate  their 
operations  abroad. 

That  seems  to  be  the  suggestion.  If 
you  pass  this  bill,  all  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal operations  in  the  world  are  going 
to  be  done  here  in  this  country.  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  blU  that  says  that. 
That  Is  Just  wishful  thinking. 

Given  the  existing  production  facili- 
ties which  exist  abroad,  it  Is  a  sure  bet 
that  the  pharmaceutical  industry  will 
continue  its  practice  of  production 
ovcrscfts* 

But  even  if  the  bUl  offered  such  a 
provision  to  stop  overseas  production, 
unapproved,  unscrutinized  drugs  made 
on  safe  soil  are  still  unapproved,  un- 
scrutinized drugs. 

8.  1849  actually  takes  away  the  only 
real  protection  this  comitry  offers:  ap- 
proval of  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
our  own  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

The  proponents  of  S.  1848  cite  the 
tropical  diseases  provision  as  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  world  health.  Yet, 
lifting  the  ban  on  un^proved  drugs 
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exports  will  not  alleviate  the  scarcity 
of  tropical  disease  drugs  since  it  is  not 
the  PDA  approval  process  which  In- 
hibits American  companies  from  devel- 
oping and  marketing  tropical  disease 
drugs.  Currently,  one  U.S.  drug  com- 
pany has  already  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  FDA  for  a 
drug  to  treat  the  tropical  disease 
known  as  river  blindness.  Two  other 
tropical  disease  drugs  are  currently  In 
the  PDA  approval  pipeline  and  a  third 
is  expected  to  be  submitted  for  testing 
and  approval  shortly. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  has  recently  published 
a  major  study  on  medical  technology 
for  tropical  diseases. 

Their  findings  do  not  cite  any  need 
for  a  change  in  our  drug  export  laws. 
The  report,  instead,  cites  poverty  of 
Third  World  countries  as  the  major 
factor  which  inhibits  American  drug 
companies  from  developing  tropical 
disease  drugs. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
market  drugs  for  rare  diseases  endem- 
ic only  to  impoverished  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  in  December 
the  following  question:  Do  you  have 
any  evidence  that  the  enactment  of 
legislation  permitting  American  drug 
companies  to  export  drugs  not  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA  will  have  an  im- 
portant impact  in  stimulating  greater 
efforts  by  American  drug  companies  to 
develop  tropical  disease  medicines? 

The  reply  from  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment: 

Based  on  this  brief  investigation  and  the 
work  that  was  done  for  our  recent  assess- 
ment, the  status  of  biomedical  research  and 
related  technology  for  tropical  disease,  we 
know  that  there  are  relatively  few  U.S. 
pliarmaceutical  companies  committed  to 
carrying  out  research  toward  developing 
tropical  disease  drugs.  The  reasons  for  in- 
vesting in  such  research  are  not  merely  eco- 
nomic but  include  humanitarian  desires  to 
alleviate  suffering.  While  the  need  for  FDA 
approval  raises  the  cost  of  developing  and 
marketing  tropical  disease  drugs,  it  is  un- 
likely that  It  would  make  a  difference  be- 
tween a  commercially  viable  drug  and  a 
money  loser.  As  sUted  in  the  above-men- 
tioned OTA  assessment,  the  lack  of  an  as- 
sured market  for  tropical  disease  drugs  ap- 
pears to  be  a  major  constraint  to  increased 
research  and  development  in  the  area  of 
tropical  diseases.  Even  though  a  tropical  dis- 
ease may  affect  millions  of  people,  a  new 
drug  may  stiU  be  too  expensive  for  those 
who  need  it.  For  companies  already  in  the 
tropical  disease  field,  there  undoubtedly 
would  be  some  economic  advantage  if  the 
FDA  approval  process  could  be  bypassed. 
While  we  could  obtain  no  direct  evidence  to 
cupport  this  conclusion.  It  appears  unlikely 
that  simply  removing  PDA  approval  re- 
quirement would  catalyze  a  search  in  tropi- 
cal disease  research  programs. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

The  OTA  report  suggests  a  number 
of  options,  including  increased  funding 
for  research  and  getting  private  com- 
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panics  to  develop  medical  technologies 
by  guaranteeing  purchases  of  products 
and  assisting  in  field  trials. 

The  FDA.  acting  under  the  current 
orphan  drug  law,  has  already  designat- 
ed two  tropical  disease  drugs  as 
orphan  drugs  and  is  expected  to  desig- 
nate a  third  shortly. 

Proponents  of  S.  1848  are  using  the 
tropical  disease  issue  as  a  screen  to 
cover  their  real  intent,  which  is  to 
evade  the  safety  standards  of  our  own 
FDA  for  drug  exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  speak  for 
a  considerably  longer  period  of  time 
on  this  subject,  but  I  see  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  legislation  on  the  floor 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  the  floor 
in  order  that  Senator  Kennedy  may 
address  himself  to  the  subject  at  this 
time  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  together  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Humrji  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Hatch,  we 
are  proposing  a  bill  that  will  promote 
international  health  and  bolster  the 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation.  The 
legislation  that  we  are  sponsoring  re- 
moves the  restrictions  in  current  law 
that  unnecessarily  deny  foreign  popu- 
lations access  to  pharmaceuticals  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  will  have  major  sig- 
nificance for  one  of  our  country's 
newest  and  most  promising  indus- 
tries—the biotechnology  industry.  It 
will  also  stimulate  research  and  pro- 
duction of  new  pharmaceuticals  for 
tropical  diseases  and  health  conditions 
which  are  rampant  in  the  Third  World 
but  which  are  virtually  unknown  in 
this  country.  And.  it  will  encourage 
this  country's  highly  successful  phar- 
maceutical industry  to  remain  within 
our  borders  and  to  keep  American  Jobs 
at  home  as  it  continues  to  expand. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  does  not  allow 
the  export  of  drugs,  regardless  of 
whether  competent  foreign  regulatory 
authorities  have  already  approved 
them.  In  short,  if  a  drug  is  not  fully 
approved  by  the  FDA.  it  may  not  be 
shipped  to  any  other  country  even 
though  the  nation  may  have  given  ex- 
cellent scientific  review  and  full  regu- 
latory approval  to  use  the  drug  in  that 
country.  The  legislation  eliminates 
this  unwarranted  anomaly  in  United 
States  law,  without  jeopardizing  public 
health. 

This  legislation  permits  those  coun- 
tries which  are  clearly  able  to.  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  a  drug 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
may  be  imported  to  their  shores. 
Without  this  legislation,  the  drugs  in 
question  would  still  be  approved  over- 
seas. And  they  would  still  be  marketed 
in  those  countries.  The  only  difference 


is  that  they  would  also  be  manufac- 
tured abroad  by  foreign-based  compa- 
nies. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Hatch 
for  his  responsiveness  to  the  health 
and  safety  concerns  that  I  have  raised. 
We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
guarantee  that  worldwide  distribution 
of  U.S.  drugs  is  governed  by  the  over- 
riding need  to  promote  public  health. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  has 
been  carefully  tailored  to  safeguard 
the  quality  and  proper  use  of  U.S. 
manufactured  pharmaceuticals  sold 
overseas. 

U.S.  based  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies are  preeminent  in  discovering,  de- 
veloping, and  distributing  health- 
giving  products  throughout  the  world. 
Last  year  alone,  this  country  exported 
over  $2.6  billion  worth  of  pharmaceu- 
tical products  that  account  for  a  net 
favorable  trade  surplus  of  almost  $1 
billion.  This  long-standing  leadership 
position  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Hearings  have  docimiented  the  need 
to  avert  loss  of  American  Jobs,  invest- 
ment capital,  and  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  export  trade  to  foreign  com- 
I>etitors.  Such  losses  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable when  the  drugs  are  readily 
available  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  products  are 
sought  by  the  governments  of  import- 
ing countries. 
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In  the  case  of  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry, the  current  policy  specifically 
retards  the  opportimity  to  deliver  bio- 
logic products  to  foreign  markets.  The 
biotechnology  industry  is  a  most  inge- 
nious result  of  American  biomedical 
research  and  economic  opportunity. 
This  industry  has  emerged  in  the  last 
15  years  and  is  growing  quickly.  The 
first  biologic  products  of  this  industry 
are  only  now  becoming  available. 
There  is  such  excitement  about  the 
availability  of  these  products  within 
the  medical  and  scientific  communities 
around  the  world  that  many  countries 
are  literally  waiting  for  the  products 
of  this  unique  and  promising  industry. 

Foreign  businesses  are  taking  initia- 
tive to  complete  the  drug  regulatory 
approval  processes  in  their  own  coun- 
tries with  great  speed— in  many  cases 
before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  complete  approval  in  this 
country.  In  these  cases,  because  export 
from  our  shores  is  contingent  on  com- 
plete FDA  approval  for  these  biologic 
products,  the  biotechnology  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  supply  foreign  mar- 
kets from  the  United  States. 

The  first  negative  effects  of  this 
policy  for  the  biotechnology  industry 
have  recently  materialized.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  unusual  technology  of  this 
industry  has  already  been  exported  to 
Japan  and  to  other  countries.  If  this 
continues,  exclusive  American  trade 
secrets  will  be  exported  overseas. 


This  legislation  protects  against  the 
dangerous  and  unethical  practice  by 
some  unscrupulous  companies  of 
dumping  inferior  products  in  the 
lesser  developed  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, it  makes  it  illegal  to  export  un- 
adulterated or  contaminated  drugs, 
and  requires  that  a  company  comply 
with  the  tough  FDA  regulations  for 
manufacturing,  processing,  packing, 
and  holding  drugs  that  are  applicable 
to  drug  products  sold  in  this  country. 
This  legislation  specifically  prohibits 
diverting  authorized  drug  exports  to 
countries  that  lack  sufficient  regula- 
tory authority  to  protect  their  own 
populations  from  unsafe,  ineffective, 
or  improperly  used  drugs.  This  legisla- 
tion has  multiple  provisions  designed 
specifically  to  prevent  this  possibility. 
This  legislation  will  not  add  to  these 
problems.  In  fact,  this  legislation  has 
provisions  which  specifically  address 
the  difficult  health  conditions  in  such 
countries. 

Before  being  allowed  to  export  a 
U.S.  drug,  a  company  must  have  a 
written  agreement  with  its  foreign  im- 
porter prohibiting  re-export  of  ship- 
ments, and  the  agreement  must  be  re- 
newed each  year.  In  addition,  the 
packaging  of  drug  exports  will  clearly 
list  the  specific  countries  where  sale  is 
legal.  If  diversion  occurs,  and  creates 
an  imminent  hazard  to  public  health 
In  any  country,  there  is  clear  author- 
ity for  FDA  to  stop  further  exports  of 
the  drugs  involved. 

Moreover,  PDA  is  required  to  notify 
the  countries  involved  and  the  compa- 
ny shipping  the  drug  of  the  illegal  di- 
version. The  U.S.  company  must 
promptly  investigate  the  diversion  and 
report  its  findings  to  FDA  and  enforce 
its  importer  agreements  to  choke  off 
any  iUegal  shipments.  Any  company 
knowingly  diverting  drugs  is  subject  to 
the  full  civil  and  criminal  penalties  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  and  is  barred  from  exporting  the 
drug  to  any  country. 

Regular  GAO  reports  at  2-year  inter- 
vals will  determine  whether  these  re- 
export controls  are  effective  or  need  to 
be  strengthend.  The  GAO  studies  will 
make  it  possible  to  evaluate  whether 
this  important  legislation  is  achieving 
its  dual  objectives  of  promoting  world 
health  and  maintaining  this  country's 
long-standing  leadership  in  supplying 
the  world  with  safe  and  effective  phar- 
maceuticals. 

In  many  countries  with  scarce  re- 
sources, money  is  \x\ng  squandered  on 
pharmaceuticals  that  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  solving  real  health  problems. 
Some  multinational  giants  and  local 
pharmaceutical  companies  contribute 
to  this  terrible  misuse  of  resources  by 
maktaig  false  claims  at>out  the  efficacy 
of  their  products.  This  issue  has  been 
raised  by  many  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations concerned  about  issues  of 
international  development.  I  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  these 


problems  and  I  deplore  the  unsavory 
practices  which  these  responsible  citi- 
zens identify. 

Incentives  are  created  under  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  to  encourage  re- 
search and  full  development  of  much 
needed  drugs  for  tropical  diseases.  The 
drugs  currently  available  to  treat  dis- 
eases like  malaria,  river  blindness,  and 
Chagas  disease  are  woefully  inad- 
equate. New  drugs  are  needed.  Permis- 
sion to  export  new  drugs  for  such  dis- 
eases will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a 
demonstrated  hesdth  need,  after  FDA 
reviews  scientific  and  clinical  evidence. 
We  hope  this  will  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  safer  drugs  for  these  tropical 
scourges. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  crafted 
with  careful  attention  to  the  existing 
statutes  governing  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  It  will  reform  our 
export  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  health  and  economic  issues. 
Safety  concerns  were  uppermost  in 
our  minds  as  we  sought  approaches 
that  would  benefit  American  industry 
while  protecting  the  international  con- 
sumer. I  l>elieve  we  have  found  an  ex- 
cellent balance  between  these  con- 
cerns. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Basically,  to  sum  up,  the  Justifica- 
tion or  the  reason  for  this  legislation 
is  relatively  simple.  I  can  put  it  this 
way:  Whether  this  country  is  going  to 
be  arrogant  enough  to  say  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  risk-benefit 
ratio  sufficient  to  justify  the  success- 
ful approval  of  a  drug  for  use  in  this 
country  even  though  we  have  a  capa- 
bility to  produce  successfully  a  drug 
that  will  meet  that  balance  of  risk- 
benefit  in  another  country,  we  we 
going  to  deny  the  people  in  the  other 
country  having  available  to  them  that 
particular  drug.  What  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  there  is  a  wide  numljer  of 
illnesses  and  diseases  that  we  do  not 
face  in  the  United  States.  Effectively, 
we  are  saying  that  under  our  FDA  ap- 
proval  system,   there   may   be   some 
danger  of  use  of  a  certain  drug  if  it  is 
approved  here,  because  It  does  provide 
some  risk  and  the  health  benefit  may 
be  more  obscure  because  we  do  not 
have  that  disease  here,  and  another 
country  may  have  a  very  significant 
amount  of  that  disease  in  their  coun- 
try and  still  It  might  provide  some  risk 
to  the  health  of  the  people  In  that 
coimtry.  but  when  you  look  at  the 
risk-benefit,  it  Is  going  to  benefit  a 
great  number  more  people  in  their 
country  than  will  be  at  risk— this  is.  I 
think,  commonsensical. 

Without  this  bill,  what  we  are  basi- 
cally saying  is  that  we  know  l>est  with 
regard  to  this  issue  for  coimtries  all 
over  the  world.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  an  arrogant  attitude,  first  of 
all.  It  does  not  make  sense  from  a 
health  point  of  view.  And,  quite  frank- 
ly, it  will.  I  believe,  set  back  the  enor- 


mous poMibUltles  that  exist  in  a  new 
industry  such  as  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry, with  all  of  its  implicatiom  for 
improving  health  and  also  commercial 
aspects. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  even  though 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion point  out  the  dif flctiltles  that  will 
be  faced  In  enforcement,  we  have  not 
treated  that  issue  lightly.  We  have  an 
extremely  elaborate  system  which  I 
think  provides  an  Important  degree  of 
protection  from  abuse.  If  these  are 
going  to  be  transshipments,  and  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  re- 
viewing that  area.  I  think  the  provi- 
sions which  have  been  crafted  for  this 
legislation  will  meet  the  task. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  there  are  some  Important  ad- 
ditional advantages  to  this  legislation, 
because  we  provide  a  very  strict  code 
for  the  advertising  for  the  use  of  these 
various  drugs. 

That  is  extremely  Important.  Many 
of  the  problems  countries  are  facing 
come  from  the  misuse  of  drugs.  We 
have  extremely  Important  provisions 
In  this  legislation  to  deal  with  that 
issue  which  I  think  can  have  an  Impor- 
tant positive  effect  on  the  quality  of 
health  In  these  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  de- 
bating the  various  provisions  of  the 
bUl. 
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I  notice  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio  was  busy  quoting 
the  Office  of  Technolorv  Assessment 
which  did  a  very  fine  study  on  this 
issue  in  1985. 

Basically,  their  first  recommenda- 
tion Is  that  we  create  the  capacity 
here  In  the  United  States  through  the 
PDA  so  that  these  drugs  can  be  used 
where  they  are  necessary,  where  the 
health  conditions  In  these  other  coun- 
tries require  them.  That  I  think  is  an 
important  recommendation.  That  is 
effectively  what  it  Is  saying.  There  Is 
an  elaljoratlon  of  It  and  perhaps  In  the 
course  of  the  broader  debate  on  issues 
or  amendments  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  move  through  It.  But  I  would  hope 
the  Members  and  the  staffs,  as  we  are 
going  to  be  addressing  this  Issue  over 
the  period  of  these  next  few  days, 
have  a  chance  to  review  the  OTA 
study.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  Important 
Information  on  this  issue  and  the  need 
for  this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  agree  to  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  just  read.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  OTA  was 
saying  that  there  Is  a  need  to  create 
an  ability  to  produce  drugs  of  this 
kind.  Am  I  correct  In  my  understand- 
ing of  the  essence  of  what  was  Just 
read? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  I 
would  say  would  be  correct  if  he  in- 
cluded not  only  the  manufacture  and 
the  creation  but  attendant  to  that 
would  be  the  question  of  ensuring  that 
those  drugs  are  going  to  be  available 
in  areas  where  there  would  be  a  need. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  We  would 
agree  that  to  merely  manufacture 
them  and  not  be  able  to  make  them 
available  would  not  solve  much  of  a 
problem.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  OTA  report  which  indi- 
cates that  exporting  drugs,  which  have 
not  been  approved  in  this  country,  to 
another  country  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  transshipped  to  a  third 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  OTA 
report  that  suggests  that  that  is  the 
way  to  make  them  available  to  the 
Third  World. 

Now,  is  it  not  implicit  in  their  report, 
or  perhaps  it  does  not  address  itself  to 
that  subject,  that  drugs  should  be 
graded,  should  be  approved  and  then 
shipped  to  these  other  nations  that 
may  need  them? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU,  I  would  say 
there  is  nothing  in  this  about  trans- 
shipment. Their  number  one  recom- 
mendation is  that  we  create  this  ca- 
pacity and  assumed  in  this  would  be 
that  it  would  be  available  to  those  who 
have  those  needs.  That  is  not  where 
this  body  has  always  been.  The  Sena- 
tor will  remember  under  the  Drug  Act 
we  passed  probably  8  years  ago  we  au- 
thorized the  Medical  Research  Center 
at  NIH  to  do  research  on  the  tropical 
disease  drugs,  without  ever  getting 
into  the  question  about  the  distribu- 
tion. But  in  this  recommendation  it  is 
talking  about  creating  the  capacity  for 
the  approval  of  orphan  drugs.  And 
once  you  start  talking  about  using 
orphan  drugs,  you  are  tying  into  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  risk-benefit 
ratio  because  without  that  you  do  not 
have  the  issue  of  orphan  drugs  and  we 
would  not.  obviously,  use  those  here  in 
the  United  States. 

One  has  to  logically  assume  that  you 
are  talking  about  using  those  drugs 
where  the  need  would  be,  and  that  I 
think  is  really  what  this  legislation  is 
all  about.  That  is  what  this  legislation 
is  all  about.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct  that  there  is  a  distribu- 
tion issue;  when  various  drugs  are 
shipped  to  one  country,  that  they  can 
be  transshipped.  I  believe  that  is  a 
problem,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  concern 
certainly  to  me  and  the  chairman  of 
the  commmittee.  That  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate problem,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  added  greatly  to  the 
general  understanding  when  he  has 
quoted  some  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Europeans.  But  that  is  not  what  this 
particular  provision  addresses. 

Bdr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  aware  of  the 
fact  we  both  have  supported  the  con- 
cept of  producing  orphan  drugs.  Just 
recently  the  Senator  from  Ohio  actu- 
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ally  offered  an  amendment  that 
picked  up  an  additional  $4  million  for 
research  in  that  area,  so  I  am  sure  we 
are  in  total  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  the  creation  of  orphan 
drugs. 

Now,  some  of  those  orphan  drugs 
are  distributed  in  this  country  and 
they  would  be  distributed  only  after 
the  PDA  approval  had  been  forthcom- 
ing. But  what  is  implicit  in  this  bill, 
what  is  specific  in  this  bill  is  that 
these  orphan  drugs,  which  are  for 
tropical  diseases  or  for  other  kinds  of 
diseases  that  are  not  endemic  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  or  to  our  own 
Nation,  is  how  they  will  be  protected, 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  get  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  harmed 
by  them,  possibly  losing  their  lives. 

The  whole  issue  of  this  biU  really 
ties  itself  down  to  transshipment.  If 
there  were  no  issue  of  transshipment, 
I  think  there  would  be  no  problem.  I 
would  not  be  concerned  about  selling 
these  drugs  to  England,  which  has  a 
system  of  checking  for  itself,  or  West 
Germany  that  can  check  for  itself,  or 
Switzerland  that  can  check  for  itself, 
or  Italy  that  can  check  for  itself,  but 
the  whole  problem  revolves  around 
the  fact  that  those  four  countries  or 
any  one  of  10  or  12  others  are  in  a  po- 
sition and  caimot  be  stopped  from  per- 
mitting those  drugs  to  be  shipped  to 
other  nations  of  the  world  where 
there  are  no  protections  whatsoever. 

And  you  could  have  a  situation 
under  this  bill  where,  with  there  being 
no  intention  of  use  in  any  one  of  the 
15  countries  named,  or  any  one  of  the 
second  tier  countries  that  are  to  be 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  we  have  no  way  of  as- 
suring that  they  will  come  into  those 
countries,  boxes  not  even  opened  and 
immediately  transshipped  to  some 
other  nation  and  perhaps  some  chil- 
dren or  adults  becoming  very  ill  or 
losing  their  lives.  That  is  the  reason  I 
am  on  the  floor  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  if  they  are  trans- 
shipped and  if  something  happens  to 
those  people  who  ingest  those  drugs, 
we,  in  America,  wUl  suffer  a  real 
blotch  on  our  reputation  and  will  be 
embarassed  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  this  discussion  in  our  committee, 
and  I  have  trouble  following,  with  all 
due  respect,  the  logic  of  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio.  What  we  have  today 
is  the  possibility  of  American  compa- 
nies going  overseas— and  most  of  them 
have  gone  overseas.  Then  they 
produce  the  product  there  and  they 
can  ship  them  anyplace  in  the  world. 
These  are  American  companies.  And 
they  can  be  abused  today,  and  in  some 
instances  they  are. 

If  the  Senator  can  find  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  if  they  are  going  to 
be  abused  and  they  are  coming  from  a 
company  that  everyone  in  the  world 
imderstands  is  an  American  company. 


if  his  own  conscience  is  going  to  be  re- 
lieved that  they  are  going  to  say. 
"Well,  it  is  an  American  company  but 
it  is  not  really  American  and,  there- 
fore. I  am  not  mad  at  America  but  I 
am  mad  at  the  American  company."  I 
think  that  is  extending  your  logic 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  impact. 

We  imow  in  the  fashioning  and 
shaping  of  any  legislation,  it  is  not 
perfect,  but  this  is  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  the  needed  drugs  out  into  the 
areas  that  can  make  a  difference  to 
the  people  in  those  countries,  to  say 
OK.  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  manu- 
facture and  produce  them  here  in  the 
United  States  under  the  most  careful 
kinds  of  conditions  to  ensure  quality. 
Then  there  is  a  procedure  by  which 
those  drugs  can  be  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  various 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 
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The  fact  is  that  today  you  have  a 
problem,  and  you  have  a  whole  new  in- 
dustry with  all  kinds  of  possibilities- 
all  kinds  of  possibilities  for  mischief, 
perhaps,  but  all  kinds  of  possibilities 
for  benefit  in  the  health  area.  To  say 
that  we  are  going  to  let  the  whole  in- 
dustry go  overseas  and  then  for  them 
to  be  able  to  export,  when  they  are 
overseas,  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  rather  than  having  them  do  it 
back  here,  with  certain  conditions  and 
certain  protections.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand. 

Second,  the  clear  result,  if  we  accept 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
is  that  we  are  going  to  say  that  unless 
there  is  some  kind  of  encouragement— 
I  believe  there  should  be  encourage- 
ment to  those  companies  that  are 
going  to  lie  exporting  overseas,  but  we 
have  not  come  to  that  point  yet.  We 
may  pass  it  in  the  Senate,  but  I  hope 
that  once  we  get  this  step  done,  we 
will  find  a  way  of  encouraging  phar- 
maceutical companies  to  do  the  re- 
search that  can  be  useful  overseas. 
But  they  have  big  problems  in  Third 
World  countries,  and,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  they  have  entirely  different 
health  benefit  risks. 

When  the  PDA  looks  at  a  particular 
drug,  they  have  to  evaluate  it  as  to 
how  much  benefit  and  how  much  risk, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  familiar 
with  that. 

We  use  live  vaccines  in  the  United 
States  to  fight  polio.  We  immunize  the 
whole  population.  We  luiow  that  out 
of  all  those.  10  or  14  individuals  will 
get  polio.  We  know  that.  It  is  a  pre- 
dictable amount.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  benefit  of  immunizing  all 
the  children  of  this  country,  and  we 
Itnow  that  about  12  children  are  going 
to  get  polio.  That  is  a  health  benefit 
risk. 


You  have  thousands  of  diseases  all 
over  the  world  that  have  health  risks 
that  are  different.  Thirty  thousand 
children  around  the  world  die  every 
day,  most  from  preventable  diseases 
and  because  of  bad  water— 30,000  a 
day  die  around  the  world.  So  if  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  save  a  number  of 
those,  there  may  be  some  risk  to 
others,  but  that  health  benefit  risk  is 
going  to  be  different  from  that  in  the 
United  States. 

I  must  say.  with  all  deference  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  that  there  is— 
not  in  him  and  not  in  his  argument, 
but  if  he  can  convince  the  Senate  of 
his  argument— a  sense  of  arrogance  in 
a  country's  policy  such  as  this,  to  say: 
"We  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world 
who  are  going  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  children  in  Africa  or  in  the 
Par  East  are  going  to  be  able  to  take 
certain  drugs.  We  have  the  knowledge. 
We  have  the  expertise.  We  have  the 
scientific  capability  to  develop  drugs 
that  can  save  children  in  that  country, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  it  because  we  don't 
know  whether  they  might  be  diverted 
to  some  other  area  or  some  misuse.  We 
don't  think  you  people  around  the 
world  can  make  those  decisions  your- 
self. We,  the  United  States,  say  no." 

That  will  be  the  result,  if  the  Senate 
accepts  that  position.  I  find  that  com- 
pletely unacceptable  as  a  matter  of 
policy. 

I  think  what  is  a  creditable  argu- 
ment is,  if  we  find  these  abuses,  to 
assure  that  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
them.  The  Senator  has  given  assur- 
ances that,  if  it  does  develop  over  a 
period  of  time  that  there  are  abuses, 
we  are  going  to  take  action.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  move  in  this  direction  and  be  able 
to  walk  down  this  road.  I  believe  it  can 
have  an  important  implication  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  and  preserv- 
ing life  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  identified 
that  they  will  have  to  do  more  than 
Just  the  approval.  We  will  have  to  be 
serious,  as  a  country,  in  terms  of  dis- 
tribution. We  ought  to  be  doing  a 
great  deal. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  costs  the 
United  States  $250  million  to  inoculate 
children  all  over  the  world  for  polio 
through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. That  is  the  estimate  by  the 
World  Health  Organization— $250  mU- 
Uon. 

Why  we  are  not  championing  that 
particular  cause,  instead  of  what  we 
have  seen  in  other  areas  with  the  ex- 
penditures around  here,  is  another  ar- 
gimient  for  another  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  miss  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  to  move  out 
country  into  leadership  on  health 
internationally  if  we  fail  to  accept  this 
legislation.  If  we  fail  to  deal  with  some 
of    the    other   obvious    international 


health  issues.  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  we  can  focus 
some     attention     on     international 
health   issues,   because  they   are   of 
enormous     importance     and     conse- 
quence. We  have  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity, as  a  country,  to  make  an  ex- 
tremely important  contribution;  and, 
rather   than   reject   that,   we  should 
grasp  it  and  move  forward.  This  is  a 
very  marginal  step  in  that  direction, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  Important  one. 
We   will   have   a  chance,   as   well, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  to 
talk  about  the  various  provisions  and 
protections  I  touched  on  briefly  in  my 
formal  statement,  but  I  should  like  to 
get  into  those  in  greater  detail  during 
the  course  of  the  debate. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
talks  about  a  kind  of  arrogance  in 
saying  that  the  United  States  has  the 
capacity  to  manufactvire  proper  drugs 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  safe  for 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Well,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  certain  drugs  and  certain  other 
products  are  made  in  America,  and  I 
do  not  want  any  blot  on  that  label.  I 
cannot  help  it  if  certain  drug  compa- 
nies, which  are  international  compa- 
nies even  though  they  may  be  head- 
quartered here,  manufacture  some 
products  overseas.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
is  going  to  cause  them  to  bring  back 
those  manufacturing  operations  to 
this  country.  That  is  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  Where  is  anything  in  this 
bill  that  says  they  will  bring  back 
those  operations?  They  will  go  over- 
seas and  continue  maldng  their  prod- 
ucts, and  then  maybe  they  will  bring 
back  a  part  of  it  for  assembly  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  and  put  a  stamp  on, 
"Made  in  America." 

When  you  talk  about  arrogance, 
what  could  be  more  arrogant  than 
naming  15  countries  in  the  bill  and 
saying  they  have  great  FDA's?  The 
great  American  Nation  is  going  to  tell 
15  nations  they  are  OK  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  OK. 

Who  decided  that  the  authors  of 
this  bill  knew  which  15  nations  were 
safe  and  which  15  nations  are  not 
safe?  Did  somebody  come  up  on  high 
and  look  down  and  say  to  the  authors 
of  this  measure:  "Yes,  this  country  is 
all  right  and  this  country  is  all  right 
and  this  country  is  all  right,  but  that 
coimtry  is  not  all  right"? 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  wonder  why  I 
received  a  call  from  Italy  asking  me 
why  Italy  was  not  included.  I  do  not 
know  that  Italy  should  or  should  not 
be  included,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  authors  of  this  bill  know 
which  countries  should  or  should  not 
be  included. 
If  you  think  this  measure  will  not 


embarrass  us  throughout  the  world, 
let  me  read  some  of  the  excerpts  from 
the  Australian  Parliament.  Mr. 
Duncan  said: 
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U  the  Minister  for  Health  aware  of  pro- 
posals to  Introduce  a  bill  Into  the  United 
States  Senate  designed  to  repeal  section  801 
of  the  1938  United  SUtes  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetics  Act  which  prohibits  the  export  of 
drugs  which  have  not  been  approved  for  use 
In  the  United  SUtes? 
It  goes  on.  Mr.  Duncan  says: 
Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  dumping  of 
unapproved  drugs  takes  a  devasUtlng  toll 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  consumers  In 
the  Third  World  and  that  the  proposed  bill 
will  aggravate  this  already  dismal  situation? 
In  light  of  the  recent  experience  with  the 
Import  of  heart  valves   from   the   United 
States  to  this  country,  has  the  government 
formed  a  view  toward  this  proposed  bill  and. 
if  so,  what  Is  the  government's  attitude? 

The  Minister  for  Health  responds  in 
the  Australian  Parliament.  Said  Dr. 
Blewett: 

In  responding  to  the  questions  from  the 
honorable  member  for  Makln.  I  would  first 
point  out  that  the  government  would  not 
presume  to  advise  the  legislatures  of  other 
countries  on  measures  before  them.  Howev- 
er. I  am  aware  that  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  has  introduced  a  bill  In  re- 
lation to  the  export  of  pharmaceutical 
goods  from  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  measure.  What  I  can  say  Is 
that  the  Australian  Government  has  been 
active  within  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion in  striving  for  standards  of  conduct  In 
relation  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  export 
of  pharmaceutical  goods  for  very  much  the  • 
same  reasons  that  were  noted  In  the  ques- 
tion by  the  honorable  member  for  Makln. 
We.  as  a  government,  would  be  very  con- 
cerned Indeed  If  any  measure  led  to  an  In- 
creased export  of  non-approved  drugs,  par- 
ticularly, to  developing  countries. 

What  kind  of  arrogance  is  that  to 
say  to  the  Australian  Government  we 
are  going  to  sell  drugs  that  are  not  ap- 
proved in  this  country  but  we  will  sell 
them  to  1  of  15  named  countries? 

Is  it  imderstandable  that  those  who 
speak  for  the  consiuners  of  Nigeria  to 
say  that: 

The  new  blU  would  certainly  result  In  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  Inessential  and  or 
"hazardous  drugs  In  world  trade,  with  severe 
consequences  In  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers  In  the  developing  countries. 

Prom  the  Federation  of  Malaysian 
Consumers  Association: 

We  are  unhappy  and  disappointed  to 
know  that  Senator  Orrln  Hatch  U  preparing 
to  Introduce  a  new  bill  to  permit  the  export 
of  drugs  unapproved  by  the  U.S.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA). 

Malaysia  being  a  Third  World  country  haa 
over  25,000  brands  of  medicines  available  In 
the  market.  The  dumping  of  unapproved 
drugs  In  the  Third  World  is  bad  enough, 
and  we  believe  that  the  new  bill  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  already  dismal  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  arrogance  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Malaysia,  Australia,  and  to 
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the  Consumers  Consultative  Commit 
tee  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mission, and  aU  the  others  that  I  will 
mention  shortly,  "We  don't  care 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
going  to  send  our  drugs  over  there  be- 
cause conceivably,  arguably  it  might 
mean  more  Jobs  for  the  rich  Ameri- 
cans." 

Oh.  I  am  sure  that  will  help  our 
image  throughout  the  world.  I  am  sure 
they  will  think  so  much  of  us  that  we 
are  considerate  enough  to  send  our 
drugs  throughout  the  world  that  we 
could  not  sell  in  this  country. 

What  can  be  more  arrogant  than  to 
say  to  the  residents  of  any  other 
nation,  "Here,  take  this  drug,  use  it,  it 
is  not  good  enough  for  Americans  but 
it  is  good  enough  for  you." 

The  Consumers  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  European  Economic 
Community  Commission  stated: 

Through  the  International  Organization 
of  Consumers  Unions  and  its  affiliates  in 
the  United  SUtes  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  introduce  a  bill  permitting 
export  of  drugs  which  are  not  approved  by 
the  VS.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA). 

Consumers  in  consumer  organizations  all 
over  the  world  have  been  proud  to  mention 
the  section  801  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  will  greatly  deplore 
any  steps  taken  weakening  this  act. 

We  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  Eng- 
land, and  we  also  have  respect  for  the 
University  College  of  London,  and  its 
department  of  medicine  said: 

I  would  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  decision 
to  support  this  bill.  The  FDA  regulatory 
system  has  saved  many  Americans  from 
drug  damage,  and  is  the  envy  of  many  coun- 
tries in  the  industrialized,  as  well  as  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  The  ban  on  exporting 
unapproved  drugs  protects  Third  World  citi- 
zens by  the  application  of  FDA  regulations 
to  the  drugs  available  to  them.  To  remove 
this  protection  is  a  retrograde  step. 

Ask  representatives  of  the  consum- 
ers in  Greece,  if  they  think  opposition 
to  this  legislation  is  arrogant.  They 
talked  about  this  legislation  and  said: 

We  severely  protest  for  introduction  of 
new  bill  to  permit  the  export  to  "adequate" 
countries  of  drugs  unapproved  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Ask  the  International  Organization 
of  Consumer  Unions  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ask  them  how  they  feel  about 
the  arrogance  of  America  sending  out 
its  drugs  throughout  the  world  with- 
out their  being  approved.  Said  the 
International  Organization  of  Con- 
simiers  Unions  in  Netherlands: 

The  International  Organization  of  Con- 
sumer Unions,  representing  more  than  130 
consiuners'  organizations  in  over  50  First 
and  Third  World  countries,  urges  you  not  to 
support  Senator  Hatch's  proposed  bill  to 
permit  the  export  of  FDA-unapproved  drugs 
from  the  United  States. 

lOCU  urges  you  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  ensure  that  Third  World  consum- 
ers receive  the  same  protection  that  U.S. 
constmiers  have  come  to  expect,  by  retain- 
ing section  801  of  the  1938  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  intact.  U.S.  controls  on  drugs 
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exports  are  an  admirable  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  where  consumers  are 
fighting  to  introduce  them.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  giant  step  backward. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Just 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  at  this 
point.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  at  a 
later  point.  Not  at  this  point.  I  am 
very  sorry. 

Ask  those  from  Canberra.  We  never 
hear  from  Canberra  in  connection 
with  the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

But  people  throughout  the  world,  in 
every  segment  of  the  world,  are  afraid 
of  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  They 
are  afraid  of  our  arrogance  in  trying  to 
put  through  legislation  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  few  drug  companies  to  send 
their  products  all  over  the  world  that 
cannot  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Canberra  consumers  said: 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  effects  on 
people  in  other  countries,  especially  in  those 
countries  without  the  necessarily  sophisti- 
cated controls  that  are  needed  today,  of 
such  a  move. 

The  short-term  effect  will  be  increased 
profits  for  some  American  manufacturers. 
The  long-term  effects  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  many,  many  people  which  will 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  know  who  to 
blame. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  this  particular  point?  I  have  an  im- 
portant question  to  ask. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  wish 
to  lose  my  train  of  thought  because  I 
have  a  number  of  other  countries  that 
wanted  to  be  heard  from.  As  soon  as  I 
conclude  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Is  the  Senator  rising  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No.  I  just  wanted  to 
rise  to  say:  Ehrery  country  in  the  world 
is  sending  their  drugs  all  around  the 
world  today.  These  countries  the  Sen- 
ator claims  these  letters  come  from 
are  all  selling  their  drugs  everywhere 
and  our  companies  are  going  offshore 
to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  We  have 
to  manufacture  onshore,  subject  to 
these  restrictions  of  this  bill.  We  can 
control  the  situation. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  Senator's  arguments.  I 
caimot  understand  some  of  the  organi- 
zations that  he  is  quoting  because 
they  have  to  understand  that  it  is  wide 
open  today  with  no  restriction,  no  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  make  these 
arguments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  my  good  friend  from  Utah,  I 
want  to  say  to  him  what  I  have  known 
in  the  years  that  I  have  served  here 
with  him  what  a  prominent,  nation- 
wide image  he  has.  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  is  known  throughout  this  coun- 
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try.  But  in  one  fell  swoop,  without 
much  more  than  Introducing  one  bill, 
he  has  made  himself  into  an  interna- 
tional figure. 

D  1650 

They  are  writing  from  all  over  the 
world  in  opposition  to  Orrin  Hatch's 
bill.  I  did  not  know  that  they  knew 
that  Senator  Orrih  Hatch  even  exist- 
ed in  Canberra. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  are  few  people 
in  the  world  that  do;  but  I  am  grateful 
that  people  recognize  that  perhaps  we 
are  doing  something  here  that  is  note- 
worthy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  colleague 
may  be  in  a  position  to  become  the 
international  president  of  the  United 
Nations  or  something. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Roving  ambassador. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  hear 
the  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Roving  ambassador. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  He  will  be 
known  in  every  part  of  this  world. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Histadrut  Con- 
sumers Protection  Authority  in  Israel: 

We  feel  that  the  exi>ort  of  drugs  not  ap- 
proved for  domestic  use  is  a  gross  act  of  dis- 
regard for  human  welfare  in  the  pursuit  of 
profit  and  amounts  to  the  wanton  exploita- 
tion of  populations  with  little  means  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  threats. 

We  urgently  appeal  to  you  not  to  accept 
this  proposal  especially  as  it  would  contra- 
dict major  initiatives  by  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  agencies  to  curb  the  export  of 
such  drugs. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  real  arrogance  is  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  introduced  this 
bill  and  are  prepared  to  tell  the  rest  of 
the  world  what  is  good  for  them.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  stated  what 
is  good  for  America  Is  good  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is 
what  is  good  for  American  business  so 
that  some  corporations  may  make  a 
little  more  profit  and  not  many  more 
Jobs,  and  that  that  is  good  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  WeU,  I  think  not. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Volimtary 
Health  Association  of  India  writes  and 
says: 

Voluntary  Health  Association  of  India  and 
all  of  India  drug  action  network  appeal  to 
you  as  the  friend  of  the  Third  World  not  to 
permit  any  bill  in  your  Senate  which  will 
allow  exports  of  products  not  marketed  In 
U.S-A.  to  our  country. 

I  met  with  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Bangladesh  community  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  in 
Bangladesh,  very  well  educated,  very 
concerned  about  this  legislation  here 
in  order  to  express  the  concern  of 
Bangladesh  to  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch-Keimedy  bill. 

Prom  the  Environmental  Action 
Group  in  Kalpavriksh,  India,  they  say: 

It  is  well-known  that  products  exported  to 
countries  with  adequate  regulatory  proce- 
dures are  often  reexported  to  countries 
which  have  not  yet  developed  such  proce- 
dures. Already  the  health  of  millions  of 


people  in  the  3rd  World  countries  is  endan- 
gered due  to  the  dumping  of  dangerous 
drugs  by  multinational  companies  or  other 
agencies  into  these  countries,  either  directly 
or  through  devious  channels  like  the  one 
above. 

Again,  in  Kalpavriksh.  what  do  they 
say? 

The  "Hatch  bill"  will  only  increase  the 
danger  manifold  and.  must  thus  be  con- 
demned. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  years  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  had  some  rela- 
tionship with  this  body  before  I  came 
here.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard 
of  another  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
caused  so  much  attention  and  concern 
worldwide  as  this  particular  Hatch- 
Kennedy  bill. 

From  the  Israeli  Consumers  Associa- 
tion. Said  they: 

'  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  although 
the  export  of  these  drugs  will  be  permitted 
to  countries  with  so-called  "adequate"  drug 
regulatory  procedures,  this  will  not  preclude 
the  subsequent  re-export  of  such  drugs  to 
other  countries. 

With  this  aim  in  mind  we  ^preach  you, 
not  to  approve  introduction  of  the  new  bill, 
so  that  section  801  of  the  1938  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  be  not  weak- 
ened. 

From  Kimidi  Multi-Sectoral  Devel- 
opment Society: 

As  the  citizens  of  the  Third  World  we  take 
the  honor  to  express  the  public  opinion  and 
to  make  you  hear  our  weaik  hum  of  voices  to 
consider  with  a  great  humane  and  to  safe- 
guard our  interests. 

We  request  your  export  production  and 
sales  should  give  priority  to  essential  life 
saving  drugs  over  irrational  and  hazardous 
drugs  and  stop  that  U.S.  "Hatch  bill"  which 
allows  exporting  of  dangerous  products 
from  United  States  and  stop  the  flow  of 
hazardous  drugs  into  the  Third  World  by 
which  millions  of  people  can  be  saved. 

From  Health  Action  International- 
Pakistan  Coordinator. 

HAI-Paklstan  is  opposed  to  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  export  to  develop- 
ing countries  or  elsewhere  of  drugs  deemed 
unfit  for  consimiption  by  the  U.S.  citizens. 
We  oppose  a  double  standard  whereby  the 
lives  of  foreigners  would  somehow  be  con- 
sidered less  worthy  of  protection  than  those 
of  the  American  public.  The  law  banning 
export  of  n.S.  FDA  unapproved  drugs  was 
set  up  to  protect  human  beings  and  we  hope 
you  keep  it  that  way.  If  the  bill  becomes 
law,  it  would  run  counter  to  international 
efforts  to  control  world  trade  in  hazardous 
products. 

Listen  to  that  phrase  again: 
We  oppose  a  double  standard  whereby  the 
lives  of  foreigners  would  somehow  be  con- 
ddered  less  worthy  of  protection  than  those 
of  the  American  public. 

Think  of  the  significance  of  that. 
And  what  they  are  saying  already,  and 
the  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law,  is  that 
the  American  Senate  thinks  less  of 
and  has  less  concern  for  the  lives  of 
foreigners  than  we  do  about  our  own 
people.  And  what  other  conclusion 
could  be  reached  except  that,  when 
you  recognize  that  you  are  permitting 
the  sale  of  products  that  cannot  be 


sold  in  this  country  to  be  shipped,  ex- 
ported overseas,  and  then  transferrred 
from  that  country  that  is  listed,  or  is 
to  be  listed,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources  to  some 
other  far-off  nation?  And  those 
people,  when  they  use  the  drugs  and 
do  not  realize  the  limits  of  the  drugs, 
or  do  not  realize  that  they  should  not 
take  that  drug  after  eating  certain 
foods  or  after  drinking  certain 
drinks— and  maybe  they  do  not  realize 
that  because  they  carmot  read  and 
maybe  the  language  on  the  medicine  is 
printed  in  a  foreign  language— and 
then  they  take  the  medicine  and  they 
become  very  ill. 

Who  sunongst  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  not  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
drugs  on  which  it  is  stated:  Do  not 
take  after  something;  do  not  take 
before  something?  They  would  never 
know  that  in  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries. They  would  not  be  able  to  read 
it. 

Why  are  we  doing  it?  What  is  there 
so  important  about  this  legislation? 
There  is  not  anybody  arountl  here  who 
can  argue  that  we  are  talkmg  about 
more  than  8.000  or  9,000  Jobs.  We  are 
a  country  of  over  230  million  people. 
How  can  we  conceivably  argue  that 
8,000  or  9,000  jobs— maybe;  usually 
these  estimates  are  higher  than  the 
reality— how  can  we  tu'gue  that  8.000 
or  9,000  Jobs  warrants  our  jeopardizing 
the  lives  and  the  health  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world? 

But  even  more  than  that,  how  can 
we  go  about  passing  something  that 
causes  such  concern  by  the  people  of 
the  world?  We  have  a  good  reputation. 
We  are  proud  of  It.  They  even  know 
the  section  of  our  laws  that  protects 
them.  And  now  they  are  talking  about 
the  Hatch  bill;  they  are  afraid  of  the 
Hatch  biU. 

And  why,  why  would  we  want  to 
pass  something  of  that  kind?  Certainly 
the  argument  is  this  Is  a  massive  Jobs 
bill.  There  is  more  than  Jobs  at  stake 
with  this  legislation,  as  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  quote  from 
the  International  Chemical  Workers' 
Union,  which  represents  5,600  mem- 
bers at  19  pharmaceutical  plants 
around  the  country. 
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In  commenting  on  drug  export  legis- 
lation, they  said— and  this  Is  the  union 
that  represents  the  employees— "EXren 
if  a  few  Jobs  would  be  created  through 
this  legislation  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union  does  not 
agree  that  this  advantage  outweighs 
the  tremendous  ethical  disadvantages 
of  the  bill." 

I,  for  the  life  of  me,  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  bill  got  up  such  a  great 
head  of  steam.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  believe  that  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  association  is  that  pow- 
erful a  lobby.  Yet,  it  would  appear 


that  indeed  It  Is  that  powerful  a  lobby 
because  this  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty. But  we  are  frightening  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  They  are  afraid,  and  are 
we  not  concerned  about  that? 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
talks  about  arrogance.  What  kind  of 
arrogance  is  it  for  us  to  be  jamming 
this  down  their  throats  saying  no 
longer  can  you  look  to  the  United 
States  to  protect  your  health?  Take  a 
chance  on  our  drugs.  Maybe  they  are 
OK,  maybe  you  will  get  sick,  maybe 
you  will  get  a  tummy  ache,  and  maybe 
you  will  get  a  death  killing  disease. 
Take  a  chance.  Roll  the  dice  with 
America.  Maybe  our  drugs  are  safe, 
and  if  you  come  up  with  the  wrong 
numbers,  that  is  your  problem,  not 
ours. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Oujareet,  India. 
These  places.  In  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world,  they  know  about  the 
Hatch  bill. 

The  Gujareet  Voluntary  Health  As- 
sociation advises  us  that  it  is  a  secular 
federation  of  voluntary  health  organi- 
zations involved  In  primary  health 
care  in  both  the  rural  areas  and  the 
slums  of  Oujareet.  India.  The  Oujar- 
eet OVHA  annual  general  body  which 
met  early  in  December  of  this  year  has 
unanimously  condenmed  the  bill,  and 
hopes  it  will  not  be  voted  upon. 

Let  me  say  to  those  in  Oujareet,  and 
those  in  Australia,  and  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  wherever  they  may 
be,  this  bill  iB  moving.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  can  be  slowed  down  in  the 
House.  I  am  not  sure  and  optimistic 
that  we  can  stop  it  in  the  Senate.  But 
whether  we  stop  it  in  the  Senate  or 
not  is  not  the  question.  A  bill  may 
have  the  votes  but  that  does  not  make 
it  right. 

We  will  live  to  rue  the  day,  and  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  they  will  live  to  rue 
the  day  they  pass  this  bill  if  it  be- 
comes law.  You  will  not  be  able  to  talk 
about  Jobs  when  there  are  people  dead 
in  some  far  removed  comer  of  the 
world  and  they  show  a  little  box  on 
television  that  says  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica." Made  in  America  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  us.  But  it  can  become  an  evil 
and  a  dirty  term. 

The  Health  Action  International  in 
Brussels,  not  a  small  remote  part  of 
the  world,  but  they  say  we  are  a  Bel- 
gian health  association  whose  aim  is  to 
promote  development  in  the  Third 
World,  especially  in  the  health  sector, 
rational  use  of  drugs,  and  justice  in 
health.  Our  members— doctors,  nurses, 
chemistries— think  this  new  legislation 
Is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  welfare 
of  the  Third  World  consumers.  The 
latter  will  be  exposed  to  hundreds  of 
unapproved,  useless  or  nonessential 
medical  products  in  the  United  SUtes. 

A  number  of  international  institu- 
tions—the United  Nations,  the  Europe- 
an  Parliament,  the  Organization  of 
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American  States,  the  World  Health 
Organization— are  working  toward  the 
tightening  up  of  drug  exports  from  de- 
veloped countries  to  developing  coun- 
tries. If  the  bill  becomes  law,  say  they, 
it  would  run  counter  to  current  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national agencies  to  control  world 
trade  in  hazardous  products— that 
from  the  Health  Action  International 
in  Brussels. 

In  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, say  they— I  do  not  know  all  the 
details  about  the  problem,  but  I  want 
to  give  you  a  couple  of  experiences; 
"When  I  was  visiting  our  people  in 
Lima.  Peru,  in  1975  an  American  priest 
at  whose  house  I  stayed  overnight  was 
asked  to  go  to  a  local  drug  store  to  see 
how  many  drugs  he  could  buy  which 
were  not  FDA  approved  for  American 
use.  And  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  he  came  back  with  32  items." 

"A  number  of  years  ago"— the  same 
person  writes  us  and  says— "a  sister  of 
one  of  our  priests  was  visiting  in 
Mexico  and  took  some  drug  for  some 
'bug'  she  picked  up  while  traveling  and 
because  of  talung  this  medication  she 
ended  up  with  a  blood  disease  that 
caused  her  death  within  a  year.  I  un- 
derstand that  drug  would  not  have 
been  available  in  Canadsi." 

And  the  implications  of  that  letter 
are  that  if  this  bill  passes,  if  we  ship  it 
to.  Canada,  to  England,  to  Germany, 
or  wheresoever  and  it  is  then  trans- 
shipped again,  again  that  sister  might 
be  able  to  obtain  the  same  drug. 

Then  we  hear  from  Brazil,  from  the 
Conselho  Federal  de  Farmacia-Brasi- 
lia.  Said  they,  "As  you  may  clearly  see 
our  health  authorities  are  less  than 
immune  to  the  pressure  from  the 
'pharmaceutical  establishment'  having 
at  the  same  time  very  little  capacity  to 
really  control  the  drug  market  in  our 
coimtry.  We  have  therefore  to  rely  on 
actions  taken  by  health  authorities 
from  developed  countries.  The  Kenne- 
dy-Hatch bill  if  we  may  call  it  so"— say 
they— "will  indirectly  create  more  dif- 
ficulties for  the  Brazilian  health  au- 
thorities to  effectively  control  our 
drug  market." 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Con- 
selho Federal  de  Farmacia  concerns 
about  the  pressure  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical establishment  in  Brazil.  We 
have  that  problem  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  it  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  well.  That  has  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

Then  we  hear  from  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Primary  Health  Care 
of  Thai  NGO's  [CCPNl: 

The  Kennedy-Hatch  bill  is  one  immense 
fmctor  that  increases  hazards  to  Third 
World  people's  health  since  the  Third 
World  countries  are  dumped  with  low-qual- 
ity goods  particularly  drugs  from  the  devel- 
oped countries.  A  lot  of  on-trial  drugs, 
double  standard  drugs  (both  in  quality  and 
Information  given)  and  drugs  that  were 
banned  in  many  countries  are  dumped  into 


the  Third  World  due  to  marketing  tactics 
and  tricks  of  multinational  corporations. 
The  lacking  of  adequate  information  as  well 
as  weakening  of  legislation,  measures,  and 
enforcement  of  law.  that  make  all  these 
drugs  exist  legally  here.  A  good  example  for 
this  is  that  injectable  contraceptive  depo- 
provera  which  until  now  has  been  discussed 
and  considered  if  it  is  proper  for  use  or  not 
in  U.S.A..  has  been  used  widely  In  Thailand 
for  20  years.  Recently,  MNC's  also  opposed 
the  national  list  of  essential  drugs  in  Thai- 
land, since  they  realized  that  the  market 
share  of  brand  named  drugs  would  be  de- 
creased and  effect  to  their  profit,  too. 

And  from  that  very  well  organized 
and  very  civilized  and  very  much  ad- 
vanced nation  of  Norway,  we  hear 
from  the  Health  Action  International: 

If  the  proposed  bill  should  be  passed,  it 
would  mean  a  setback  to  international  ef- 
forts to  control  trade  of  dangerous  drugs. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Norway  would  not  suffer,  they  are 
still  granted  their  quality  drugs  by  national 
laws,  but  peoples  of  the  Third  World  would 
feel  the  bad  effects  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

The  other  major  objection  to  such  a  law  is 
the  detrimental  effects  it  would  have  on  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  equivalent  laws  to 
the  existing  one  in  the  United  States  in 
other  industrialized  countries,  in  this  way 
the  negative  effects  although  partly  under 
control  in  your  country  might  be  expensive 
and  long  lasting. 

Please  note  that  from  Norway. 

They  are  sasring  that  not  only  is 
there  concern  about  what  will  happen 
by  reason  of  the  action  of  our  body  in 
permitting  these  unapproved  drugs  to 
be  shipped  overseas  and  then  trans- 
shipped, but  they  are  equally  con- 
cerned that  once  we  pass  legislation  of 
this  kind,  other  nations  in  the  world  of 
the  industrialized  nations  might  be 
called  upon  to  pass  similar  legislation. 

D  1710 

And  then  the  Australian  Conference 
for  Overseas  Aid.  I  had  read  previous- 
ly about  the  exchange  with  the  Health 
Minister  of  Australia,  a  member  of 
their  Parliament.  Let  me  read  you 
what  this  CouncU  for  Overseas  Aid 
says: 

The  council  is  shocked  that  the  proposed 
bill  would  promote  a  double  standard  in 
safeguards  on  drugs.  The  immorality  of  a 
situation  in  which  overseas  customers  are 
offered  a  lesser  level  of  protection  than 
their  American  counterparts  is  a  major  con- 
cern. The  dumping  of  unapproved  drugs  al- 
ready takes  a  devastating  toll  on  the  health 
of  consumers  in  the  third  world,  and  the 
proposed  bill  will  aggravate  this  situation. 

Then  in  Australia  there  is  a  consimi- 
ers  organization  called  the  Australian 
Consumers  Association.  Say  they.  "De- 
spite the  inclusion  of  purported  safe- 
guards, the  proposal  creates  a  double 
standard:  one  for  the  American  con- 
simiers  and  a  lesser  one  for  consumers 
of  other  countries." 

Then  from  the  Chinese  Dominican 
General  Vicariate: 

We  are  a  group  of  religious  (Dominicans) 
living  in  and  serving  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
Republic  of  China.  Recently  we  have 
become  aware  of  bill  S.  1428,  which  would 


allow  for  the  export  of  unapproved  drugs 
from  the  United  States  to  other  countries 
and  are  not  concerned  about  ttiis  issue. 
Thank  you  for  your  opposition  to  this  bill 
which  means  that  many  unsafe,  mislabeled 
and  dangerous  drugs  from  the  U.S.  would 
find  their  way  to  many  unknowing  consum- 
ers. Such  a  bill  is  an  unjust  double  standard 
involving  dangerous  consequences  where 
one  set  of  regulations  apply  for  a  developed 
country  and  another  to  uprotected  consum- 
ers elsewhere. 

Then  from  the  Voluntary  Health  As- 
sociation of  India: 

We  realize  the  U.S.  drug  Industry  must  be 
allowed  to  make  its  profits.  It  can  very  well 
do  so  by  exporting  essential  and  lifesaving 
drugs.  There  is  no  burning  need  for  prod- 
ucts not  approved  by  U.S.  FDA  to  be  export- 
ed and  reexported.  Third  World  health  pro- 
fessionals and  consumers  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly resentful  of  such  policies,  no 
matter  to  which  country  the  policy  belongs. 
With  Increasingly  availability  about  form 
and  double  standards  and  with  experiences 
like  Bhopal,  you,  too,  would  react  very 
strongly. 

How  much  more  do  we  need  to  hear. 
From  how  many  more  nations  do  I 
have  to  read  to  you  their  remarks  and 
their  concerns?  They  are  resentful. 
They  are  afraid.  They  dislike  the 
double  standard.  They  are  concerned. 
Why?  Why  would  we  at  this  point  be 
pushing  a  piece  of  legislation  of  this 
kind?  There  is  so  much  more  impor- 
tant legislation  that  is  wtdting  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Why 
are  we  pushing  this  measure  so  that 
we  can  embarrass  ourselves  through- 
out the  world,  so  that  we  can  make 
America,  a  country  that  other  people 
no  longer  have  confidence  in? 

I  am  proud  of  the  America  that  I 
live  in  and  which  I  represent  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact. 
But  I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  would  make  it  possible 
to  sell  drugs  to  people  unprotected 
and  very  much  concerned  when  those 
drugs  have  not  been  approved  for  sale 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  rhjrme. 
there  is  no  reason,  there  is  no  logic. 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  caring  in  this 
biU. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  really  look 
at  this  bill,  will  really  consider  what  it 
is  all  about,  will  take  a  look  at  the  let- 
ters which  I  am  about  to  put  into  the 
Record  from  these  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
those  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

NAnOllAL  CORStnfXRS  NiODUA. 

November  4, 198S. 
Joe  OomiAN, 

Public  Citizen  Congress  Watch,  21S  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  WashingtOTi,  DC. 
Dear  Ooffmam,  we  are  the  Consumer  In- 
terpol Correspondent  member  of  lOCU 
Netherland.  We  the  members  of  the  Con- 
sumer Interpol  Correspondent  in  Nigeria 


have  appealed  to  Senator  Kennedy  not  to 
accept  the  new  bill. 

The  new  bill  would  certainly  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Inessential  and  or 
hazardous  drugs  in  world  trade,  with  severe 
consequences  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers  in  the  developing  countries. 

We  also  stress  that  the  new  bill  contra- 
dicts major  Initiatives  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  agencies  to  curb  the 
export  of  products,  including  drugs  deemed 
imfit  for  domestic  consumption.  We  need 
your  co-operation. 
Tours  sincerely, 

S.U.  Obot, 
President  (CI  CORRI. 

October  30, 198S. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  KnnncDT,  U.S. 

Senate.  113  Rossell  Senate  OmcE  Build- 
ing, Washington  DC. 

October  30.  198S. 

Dear  Senator,  greetings  to  you.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysian  Consumers  Association 
(FOMCA)  and  her  affiliates  are  independ- 
ent, non-political,  civic  organizations.  Our 
main  objectives  are  to  inform,  educate  and 
protect  the  consumers. 

One  area  in  which  we  are  campaigning  Is 
against  hazardous  drugs. 

We  are  unhappy  and  disappointed  to 
know  that  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  is  preparing 
to  introduce  a  new  bill  to  permit  the  export 
of  drugs  unapproved  by  the  US  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA). 

Malaysia  being  a  Third  World  Country 
has  over  25,000  brands  of  medicines  avail- 
able in  the  market.  The  dumping  of  unap- 
proved drugs  in  the  Third  World  Is  bad 
enough,  and  we  believe  that  the  new  bill 
would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  already 
dismal  situation. 

We  kindly  appeal  to  you  not  to  support 
this  new  bill  as  it  would  certainly  result  In 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Inessential  and 
hazardous  drugs  in  world  trade,  with  severe 
consequences  on  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers  in  Third  World  Countries. 

This  new  bill  contradicts  major  initiatives 
by  the  United  Nations  to  curb  the  export  of 
products  like  drugs  deemed  unfit  for  con- 
sumption. 

We  thank  you  for  your  support  and  kind 
cooperation. 

Thank  You. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bishan  Singh  Bahadur  Amn, 

President,  FOMCA. 

October  23,  i98S. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  113  Russell  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 

October  23,  198S. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy,  please  allow  me 
to  be  so  bold  as  to  bring  forward  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  consumers. 

Through  the  International  Organization 
of  Consumers  Unions  and  its  affiliates  In 
the  United  States  we  have  heard  that  It  is 
contemplated  to  Introduce  a  bill  permitting 
export  of  drugs  which  are  not  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA). 

Consumers  in  consumer  organizations  all 
over  the  world  have  been  proud  to  mention 
the  section  801  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  will  greatly  deplore 
any  steps  taken  weakening  this  act. 

Rumours  will  have  that  you  might  want 
to  co-sponsor  a  bill  to  this  extent,  some- 
thing which  consumers  all  over  the  world 
and  In  Europe  and  Scandinavia,  where  I 
come  from,  will  feel  Is  a  big  step  backwards. 


Forbrugerradet  in  Denmark  shall  there- 
fore ask  you  seriously  to  consider  whether  It 
Is  appropriate  of  you  to  lend  your  name  to 
such  a  weakening  of  Important  legislation, 
which  might  affect  consumers  all  over  the 
world. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Benxdicr  Fedxrspiel. 

Director. 

October  14. 198S. 
Hon.  Senator  Bdwako  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  133  RusseU  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ings, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  read  that 
a  bill  submitted  by  Senator  Hatch  Is  propos- 
ing to  lift  restrictions  on  the  export  of  drugs 
not  approved  by  the  FDA,  and  that  you  may 
act  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  not  to  act  as  co- 
sponsor  on  this  bill.  I  have  worked  for  four 
years  In  East  Africa  and  have  documented 
many  instances  of  hazardous  compounds 
being  exported  by  industrialised  countries 
in  the  pretext  of  health  care  delivery  but  in 
the  name  of  profitability.  There  are  virtual- 
ly no  Instances  when  the  export  of  a  drug 
which  Is  not  approved  by  the  FDA  Is  likely 
to  benefit  the  health  of  a  sick  person  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  except  when  such  a 
drug  is  specifically  to  treat  a  tropical  dis- 
ease. Any  pretence  of  limiting  the  sale  of 
such  unapproved  drugs  to  countries  with 
adequate  health  care  systems  to  guarantee 
adequate  labeling  and  information  is  bound 
to  founder,  mainly  because  of  the  possibility 
of  re-exportation  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Any  financial  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  U.S.  companies  would  be  at  the 
potential  cost  of  health  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

I  would  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  decision 
to  support  this  bill.  The  FDA  regulatory 
system  has  saved  many  Americans  from 
drug  damage,  and  is  the  envy  of  many  coun- 
tries in  the  industrialized,  as  well  as  the  un- 
derdeveloped, world.  The  ban  on  exporting 
unapproved  drugs  protects  Third  World  citi- 
zens by  the  application  of  FDA  regulations 
to  the  drugs  available  to  them.  To  remove 
this  protection  is  a  retrograde  step. 
Yours  sincerely. 
Dr.  John  S.  Yudkin,  MD  MRCP, 

Consultant/Senior  Lecturer  in 
General  Medicine  and  Diabetes. 

October  24, 1085. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  SenaU,  113  RusseU  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  we  se- 
verely protest  for  introduction  of  new  bill  to 
permit  the  export  to  "adequate"  countries 
of  drugs  unapproved  by  the  U.S.  food  and 
drug  administration. 

In  addition  the  new  bill  contradicts  major 
initiatives  by  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  agencies  to  curb  the  export  of 
products,  Including  drugs,  deemed  unfit  do- 
mestic consumption. 
We  hope  you  will  not  disappoint  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Prop.  L.  HADJiprntou-KointouNAKiB, 
Representative  of  CenUr  of  Coruumer 
Protection. 

October  30, 1085. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Russell  Senate  Building  113.   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy,  the  International 
Organization  of  Consumers  Unions,  repre- 
senting more  than  130  consumers'  organiza- 
tions. In  over  fifty  first  and  third  world 


countries,  urges  you  not  to  support  Senator 
Hatch's  proposed  bill  to  permit  the  export 
of  FDA-unapproved  drugs  from  the  UJ3. 

This  bin  would  frustrate  current  Interna- 
tional efforU  to  control  trade  In  dangerous 
producU.  If  the  bill  became  law  it  would 
permit  drugs  withdrawn  or  not  approved  In 
the  U.S.  to  be  sold  freely  to  third  world  con- 
sumers to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  At- 
tempts to  limit  such  exports  to  countries 
with  "adequate"  approval  regulations  or 
health  authorities  are  doomed  to  failure: 
there  can  be  no  effective  safeguards  to  pre- 
clude re-exportation  from  listed  countries, 
despite  all  good  Intentions. 

U.S.  consumers  have  come  to  depend  on 
the  FDA  to  ensure  that  the  drugs  Ameri- 
cans use  are  effective  and  reasonably  safe. 
Forcing  third  world  consumers  to  accept 
less  would  perpetrate  a  morally  unaccept- 
able double-standard.  Developing  countries 
often  have  Inadequate  or  non-existent  drug 
laws,  and  potent  "prescription  only"  prod- 
ucts can  be  bought  freely  In  comer  grocery 
stores. 

lOCU  urges  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  ensure  that  third  world  consumers 
receive  the  same  protection  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers have  come  to  expect,  by  retaining 
section  801  of  the  1938  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  Intact.  U.S.  controls  on  drug  ex- 
ports are  an  admirable  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  where  consumers  are  fighting 
to  Introduce  them.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  giant  step  backwards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lars  Broch. 

Director. 

November  1. 198S. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  113  Russell  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, Washingtoru  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy,  we  have  been  In- 
formed that  you  are  being  asked  to  sponsor 
a  Bill  that  will  permit  the  export  of  drugs 
that  have  not  been  approved  for  domestic 
use  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  effects  on 
people  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
those  countries  without  the  necessarily  so- 
phisticated controls  that  are  needed  today, 
of  such  a  move. 

The  short-term  effecU  will  be  Increased 
profits  for  some  American  manufacturers, 
the  long-term  effects  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  many,  many  people,  who  will, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  know  who  to 
blame. 

We  ask  that  your  Involvement  with  this 
Bin  be  limited  to  voting  against  It. 
With  best  wishes, 

M.J.  Vernon,  AM. 
Honorary  Secretary. 

December  1, 1986. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  SenaU,  113  Russell  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  disturbing  Issue  of  the  efforU  of  Sena- 
tor OrrIn  Hatch  In  preparing  to  Introduce  a 
new  bin  for  exporting  drugs  which  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  to  the  Third  World. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organisation  of  Consumer  Unions,  we 
would  like  to  voice  our  strong  disapproval  of 
any  such  moves,  as  the  export  of  such  drugs 
to  underdeveloped  countries  would  severely, 
endanger  the  health  of  their  citizens.  We 
feel  that  the  export  of  drugs  not  approved 
for  domestic  use  Is  a  gross  act  of  disregard 
for  human  welfare  in  the  pursuit  of  profit 
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and  amounts  to  the  wanton  exploitation  of 
populations  with  little  means  to  defend 
themselves  against  such  threats. 

We  urgently  appeal  to  you  not  to  accept 
this  proposal  especially  as  it  would  contra- 
dict major  initiatives  by  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  agencies  to  curb  the  export  of 
such  drugs. 

Tours  faithfully. 

NOZHAT  KATZAB, 

Chairman.  Razikl 
ZwAifG,  Spokesman. 

Voluntary  Health 
Association  or  India, 
New  Delhi,  October  14, 19SS. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Voluntary  Health  Association  of  India  and 
all  India  drug  action  network  appeal  to  you 
as  the  friend  of  the  Third  World  not  to 
permit  any  bill  in  your  Senate  which  will 
allow  exports  of  products  not  marlieted  in 
USA  to  our  country.  Drug  controls  and  drug 
information  will  not  be  able  to  safeguard 
our    people    against    hazardous    irrational 
products  exported  from  USA  or  re-exported 
from  elsewhere.  Hatch  bill  is  against  our  in- 
terest. Kindly  do  not  co-spwnsor  it. 
Dr.  Mira  Shiva, 
Coordinator,  All  India 
Drug  Action  Network. 

Environmental  Action  Group, 

November  20,  198S. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.  Kennedy:  We  have  just  heard 
alwut  the  recent  move  to  introduce  into  the 
U.S.  Senate  a  biU  (The  "Hatch  Bill")  which 
will  allow  export  of  pharmaceuticals  not  ap- 
proved for  use  in  USA  to  countries  with 
drug  enforcement  and  regulatory  proce- 
dures which  the  P.D.A.  considers  adequate. 
To  us  this  move  is  considerably  alarming.  It 
is  well-luiown  that  products  exported  to 
countries  with  adequate  regulatory  proce- 
dures are  often  re-exported  to  countries 
which  have  not  yet  developed  such  proce- 
dures. Already  the  health  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  3rd  World  Countries  is  endan- 
gered due  to  the  dumping  of  dangerous 
drugs  by  multinational  companies  or  other 
agencies  into  these  countries,  either  directly 
or  through  devious  channels  like  the  one 
above.  The  "Hatch  Bill"  will  only  increase 
this  danger  manifold,  and  must  thus  be  con- 
demned. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  move  to  get  you 
to  co-sponsor  this  bill.  We  are  therefore 
writing  to  you  to  urge  you  not  only  to  refuse 
to  do  this,  but  also  to  actively  oppose  the 
move  to  introduce  the  bill  into  the  Senate. 
We  are  sure  your  concern  for  the  people  of 
the  Third  World  will  lead  you  to  such 
action. 

Thanking  you. 
Sincerely, 

ASRISH  Kothari. 
On  behalf  of  Kalpavriksh. 

Israel  Consumers'  Association, 

Tel  Aviv,  Nov.  27.  1985. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Hon.  Senator:  Being  a  member  of  the 
lOCU  (Int.  Org.  of  Consumers  Unions),  the 
latter  have  alerted  us  to  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Orrin  Hatch  is  preparing  to  introduce  a 
new  bill  to  permit  the  export  of  drugs  unap- 


proved by  the  US  Food  St  Drug  Administra- 
tion (PDA). 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  although 
the  export  of  these  drugs  will  be  permitted 
to  countries  with  so-called  "adequate"  drug 
regulatory  procedures,  this  will  not  preclude 
the  subsequent  re-export  of  such  drugs  to 
other  countries. 

The  Israel  Consumers'  Association,  a  non- 
profit voluntary  organization,  is  a  non-gov- 
ernmental independent  body,  engaged  in 
the  furthering  of  public  interests,  including 
prevention  of  distributing  inessential  and/ 
or  hazardous  drugs. 

With  this  aim  in  mind  we  approach  you. 
not  to  approve  introduction  of  the  new  bill, 
so  that  Section  801  of  1938  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act,  be  not  weakened. 

Trusting  that  our  appeal  will  have  positive 
results,  we  are. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Israel  Consxtmers'  Association. 

Kimidi  Multi-Sectoral 
Development  Society, 
Orissa,  India,  29.10.85. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  As  the  citizens  of  the  Third  World  we 
take  the  honour  to  express  the  public  opin- 
ion and  to  make  you  hear  our  weak  hum  of 
voices  to  consider  with  a  great  humane  and 
to  safeguard  our  interests. 

Health  is  still  regarded  as  basically  an  in- 
dividual or  personal  responsibility  and  not  a 
product  of  social  factor.  The  sales  of  medi- 
cal technologies  and  drugs  is  a  commercial 
enterprise,  the  motivation  is  profit  making 
and  not  service  or  social  work. 

Drug  companies  demonstrate  a  total  lack 
of  social  responsibility  in  promoting  potent. 
The  drugs  freely  promoted  in  the  absence  of 
distribution  controls,  can  be  dangerous.  So 
the  next  effect  is  that  the  poor  are  encour- 
aged to  buy  drugs  for  totally  inappropriate 
uses  and  irrational  self  medication— particu- 
larly of  antibiotics  leading  to  serious  prob- 
lems of  drug  resistance— can  be  fatal. 
Deaths  from  adverse  reaction  go  unreported 
in  our  Third  World  where  as  in  USA  they 
are  estimated  at  more  than  30,000  per  year. 

We  request  your  export  production  and 
sales  should  give  priority  to  essential  life 
saving  drugs  over  irrational  and  hazardous 
drugs  and  stop  that  US  "HATCH  BILL" 
which  allows  exporting  of  dangerous  prod- 
ucts from  United  States  and  stop  the  flow  of 
hazardous  drugs  into  the  Third  World  by 
which  millions  of  people  can  be  saved. 

Awaiting  to  see  your  humanation  action 
on  the  "Hatch  bill". 

Thanking  you. 

Yours  in  solidarity, 

A.J.  Jagannaoha  Raju. 

Health  Action  International, 
Karachi-1,  Pakistan,  January  1,  1986. 
Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  First  of  all.  a 
very  Happy  New  Year! 

I  congratulate  you  on  behalf  of  HAI-Paki- 
stan  on  your  courageous  stand  re  the  Ken- 
nedy-Hatch Drug  Export  Bill.  We  in  Paki- 
stan were  shocked  to  know  that  Sen.  Kenne- 
dy has  co-sponsored  the  Bill.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  are  happy  to  know  that  all  is 
not  lost  and  that  you  are  opposing  the  Bill. 
We  would  like  to  extend  our  whole-hearted 
support  to  you  and  pray  for  your  success. 

HAI-Pakistan  is  opposed  to  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  export  to  develop- 


ing countries  or  elsewhere  of  drugs  deemed 
unfit  for  consumption  by  the  U.S.  citizens. 
We  oppose  a  double  standard  whereby  the 
lives  of  foreigners  would  somehow  be  con- 
sidered less  worthy  of  protection  than  thoae 
of  the  American  public.  The  law  banning 
export  of  U.S.  PDA  unapproved  drugs  was 
set  up  to  protect  human  beings  and  we  hope 
you  keep  it  that  way.  If  the  BiU  becomes 
law,  it  would  run  counter  to  international 
efforts  to  control  world  trade  in  hazardous 
products. 

HAI-Pakistan  urges  you  to  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  ensure  that  Third  World 
consumers  receive  the  same  protection  that 
U.S.  consumers  have  come  to  expect,  by  re- 
taining Section  801  of  the  1938  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  intact. 

While  wishing  you  aU  the  best  for  the 
year  ahead,  I  look  forward  to  your  contin- 
ued support  to  the  Third  World  cause. 

Congrats  once  again. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Syed  Rizwanuddin  Ahmao. 

Gujarat  Voluntary  Health 

Association, 
Ahmedabad.  December  21. 1985. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Respected  Senator: 

GVHA  is  a  secular  federation  of  voluntary 
health  organizations  involved  in  Primary 
Health  Care  in  both  the  rural  areas  and  the 
slums  of  Gujarat.  India. 

We  have  been  alarmed  by  the  so  called 
"Hatch  Bill",  a  bill  allowing  export  of  U.S. 
FDA  unapproved  drugs  (in  USA)  to  Third 
World  countries.  After  its  initial  failure  last 
year  to  be  voted  upon,  it  seems  to  have 
reared  its  ugly  head  again  with  some  "modi- 
fications" hoping  to  gain  entry  into  the 
Senate  with  a  change  of  strategy  but  with 
the  same  unethical  and  Immoral  objectives 
in  mind. 

The  GVHA  Annual  General  Body  which 
met  early  in  December  this  year  has  unani- 
mously condemned  the  Bill  and  hopes  it  will 
not  be  voted  upon  for  several  reasons,  the 
main  ones  however  being: 

(1)  It  betrays  a  sense  of  perverted  values 
of  discrimination  and  what  has  been  alluded 
to  as  "double  standards"  by  the  Internation- 
al Organization  of  Consumer  Union  Direc- 
tor, Lars  Broch. 

(2)  Secondly,  it  smirks  of  blatant  exploita- 
tion since  the  Third  World  countries  may 
not  only  have  reached  adequate  standards 
of  Drug  Control  but  also  because  vested  in- 
terests may  well  manipulate  the  govern- 
ments of  Third  World  Countries  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  marketing  of  unsafe  drugs. 

(3)  Finally  from  a  viewpoint  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  poverty,  firstly  the  harmful 
side  effects  of  certain  drugs  may  take  a 
heavier  toll  on  a  malnourished  population 
(apart  from  the  principle  that  nobody 
should  consume  these  drugs).  Secondly,  it 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  UN  Consolidated 
list  of  hazardous  drugs  and  finally  since  doc- 
tors in  Third  World  countries  are  rather 
poorly  trained  in  pharmacology,  a  "persua- 
sive" salesman  and  trade-off  inducements 
could  possibly  start  a  "Thalidomide"  night- 
mare all  over  again. 

In  light  of  all  these  considerations  and 
many  more  that  you  are  surely  aware  of  by 
now,  we  the  GVHA  General  Body  request 
you  to  please  withdraw  the  Bill  before  it  be- 
comes a  law. 

Relying  on  your  Democratic  and  Christian 
principles  towards  society  at  large. 


We  remain. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Fk.  Jcut  Fbuiahdb  8.J., 

Seentam,  OVHA. 

Health  Action  International 

Brussels,  January,  8,  1988. 
The  Honorable  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
U.S.  Senate,  140  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Honoiiable  Mr.  MrrzENBAinr.  We  write 
you  to  inform  you  about  our  deep  concern 
and  disagreement  about  the  new  legislation 
project  allowing  the  export  of  unapproved 
drugs. 

We  are  a  Belgian  Health  Association 
whose  aim  is  to  promote  development  in  the 
Third  World,  especially  in  the  health  sector, 
rational  use  of  drugs  and  justice  in  health. 
Our  members  (doctors,  nurses,  chemistries, 
.  .  .)  think  this  new  legislation  is  contrary  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Third 
World  consumers.  The  latter  will  be  exposed 
to  hundreds  of  unapproved,  useless  or  non 
essential  medical  products  from  the  U.S. 

A  number  of  international  institutions— 
the  United  Nations  the  Eurot>ean  Parlia- 
ment, the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  World  Health  Organization— are  work- 
ing towards  the  tightening  up  of  drug  ex- 
ports form  developed  countries  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law.  it  would  run 
counter  to  current  efforts  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  agencies  to 
control  world  trade  in  hazardous  products. 

As  you  know,  an  attempt  has  tieen  made 
to  Include  certain  measures  to  safeguard 
against  trans-shipment  of  pharmaceuticals 
by  contract  between  the  U.S.  exporter  and 
the  importer,  but  in  fact  no  real  safeguards 
exist  because  these  provisions  are  unen- 
forceable by  the  U.S.  FDA.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous lack  in  this  legislation. 

U.S.  consumers  have  come  to  depend  on 
the  FDA  to  ensure  that  the  drugs  Ameri- 
cans use  are  effective  and  reasonably  safe. 
Forcing  Third  World  consumers  to  accept 
less  would  perpetrate  a  morally  unaccept- 
able double-standard.  Developing  countries 
often  have  unadequate  or  non-existent  drug 
laws,  and  potent  "prescription  only"  prod- 
ucts can  be  bought  freely  in  comer  grocery. 

We  urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  ensure  that  Third  World  consum- 
ers receive  the  same  production  that  U.S. 
consumers  have  come  to  expect,  by  retain- 
ing section  801  of  the  1938  fcxxl,  drug  and 
cosmetic  act  intact.  U.S.  controls  on  drug 
exports  are  an  admirable  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  where  consiuners  are 
fighting  to  introduce  them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Marc  Bouniton.  M.D., 

Coordinator. 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION 
SOCIETY 
Canada,  January  28, 1986 
The  Honorable  Howard  Metzenbaum, 
United  States  Senate,   140  Russell  Senate 

Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  This  is  in  ref- 
erence to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kenne- 
dy-Hatch Bill.  As  a  Canadian  I  don't  Icnow 
whether  I  have  a  right  to  write  to  a  United 
States  senator,  but  I  would  just  like  to  sup- 
port you  in  your  stand  against  this  bill  as  It 
is  now  written. 

Legislation  is  required,  but  the  legislation 
needs  to  protect  the  lives  of  innocent 
people. 


I  don't  know  all  the  details  about  the 
problem,  but  I  want  to  give  you  a  couple  of 
experiences. 

When  I  was  visiting  our  people  in  Lima, 
Peru  In  1976,  an  American  priest  at  whose 
house  I  stayed  overnight,  was  asked  to  go  to 
a  local  drug  store  to  see  how  many  drugs  he 
could  buy  which  were  not  FDA  approved  for 
American  use  and.  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correct,  he  came  back  with  33  Items. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  sister  of  one  of 
our  priests  was  visiting  In  Mexico  and  took 
some  drug  for  some  "bug"  she  picked  up 
while  traveling  and  because  of  taking  this 
medicine  she  ended  up  with  a  blood  disease 
that  caused  her  death  within  a  year.  I  un- 
derstand that  that  drug  would  not  have 
been  available  in  Canada. 

I'm  sure  that  many  such  stories  have 
crossed  your  desk.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of 
nonapproved  drugs  is  greatly  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

•Rev.)  Clair  A.  Tacck. 

Brasilia,  January  9, 1986 
Dear  Mr.  OormAN:  We  are  fowardlng  to 
you  copies  of  the  letters  we  sent  to  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  handed  to  Senator  Kenne- 
dy on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brazil. 

We  are  sending  these  copies  to  the  Brasi- 
lian  Health.  Foreign  office,  Trade  and  In- 
dustry. Science  and  Technology,  and  Labor 
MinUtries:  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Health  Committees,  and  con- 
cerned Senators  and  Federal  RepresenU- 
tlves. 

We  hope,  with  this,  that  Brasllian  au- 
thorities will  take  a  stand  on  the  subject. 
Yours  truly. 
Prop.  Rhiato  Baritppaldi,  Prop.  Luiz 
Marques  De  Sa,  and  Prop.  Brumo  Car- 
lob  Db  Almuda  Cunha, 

Brasilia,  January  9, 1986 
Senator   MrrzENBAtni:    First   of   all.   as 
human  beings  living  in  a  third  world  coun- 
try, we  congratulate  you  heartily  on  your 
stand  against  the  S.  1848  bill. 

We  really  feel  uncomfortably  worried 
with  the  possibility  that  drugs,  which  the 
FDA  has  not  approved  for  American  use  be 
ultimately  exported  to  Brazil. 

This,  as  you  so  well  stated,  amounts  to  a 
double  standard,  since  third  world  consum- 
ers will  not  be  afforded  the  same  protection 
that  American  citizens  have  come  to  expect 
as  a  human  right. 

Clearly  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  would 
run  counter  to  current  efforts  by  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  agencies  to 
control  world  trade  in  hazardous  products. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  came  to  Brazil,  we 
took  the  opportunity  of  handing  him  a 
letter  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  position 
on  the  S.  1848  bill.  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
possible  to  hand  it  to  him  personally.  The 
letter  was  handed  to  James  C.  Dlckmeyer  of 
the  American  Consulate  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Dlckmeyer  assured  us  that  the  letter 
would  be  handed  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  fully  successful  in 
your  efforU  against  the  S.  1848  bill,  we 
thank  you  in  name  of  third  world  consum- 
ers. 

Yours  truly. 
Prop.  Rkmato  Baruppaldi.  Pkop.  Luic 
Marques  Db  Sa,  and  Prop.  Brumo  Car- 
los De  Almeida  Cukra. 


BroMiUa,  January  7.  t$t9. 
Skrator  KoniSDT:  We,  repreMntatlvei  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  community  In  BnucU. 
come  to  you  to  exprew  our  grave  concern 
with  the  possible  Implications  of  the  8.  1M8 
bill  upon  Individual  and  collective  health  In 
our  country, 

It  is  our  point  view  that,  despite  purport- 
ed safeguards,  the  8.  1848  proposal  opens 
the  way  for  dangerous  and  injustltlable 
double  standard,  as  to  the  safety  and  effica- 
cy of  drugs,  offering  one  level  of  protection 
to  the  American  constuner,  while  conceding 
a  lesser  level  of  protection  the  BraiUlan— 
and  other  third  world  countries  consumers. 
Uncounted  are  the  occasions  where  the 
pharmaceutical  Industrlet.  from  developed 
countries,  operating  In  third  world  countrlea 
have  adopted  a  lackadBlsical  attitude  toward 
marketing  practices  In  leas  developed  coun- 
tries. To  mention  Just  one  practical  example 
we  may  refer  to  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Dale 
Console,  former  medical  director  of  E.R. 
Squibb  Sons,  before  a  U.8.  Senate  sub-com- 
mission, as  reported  In  "Advertising  and 
Promotion  of  Drugs"  In  the  "Study  of  Ad- 
ministered Prices  in  Drug  Industry"— UA 
Senate.  1981.  Dr.  Console  stated  in  esaenoe. 
that  as  it  is  not  possible  to  control  the  Inci- 
dence of  disease  the  Increase  In  sales  volume 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  depends,  at 
least  partially,  In  the  utilization  of  drugs  In 
cases  where  they  are  not  useful  or  really 
needed. 

We  could  bring  forth  several  other  exam- 
ples of  the  pressure  that  pharmaceutical 
concerns,  exert  to  Increase  sales  of  the  drugs 
that  they  produce. 

In  the  U.8.A.  the  F.D.A.  has  a  strong  and 
listened  to  voice  in  drug  marketing  prac- 
tices. In  countries  like  Brazil,  the  health  au- 
thorities do  not  have  the  way  and  means  to 
effectively  Influence  these  affairs. 

Just  for  your  Information  the  1985  budget 
for  the  -Secretarla  NaUonal  de  VlgiUneU 
Sanitaria"  equivalent  In  Brazil,  to  the  Amer- 
ican F.D.A.,  amounted  to  less  than  US 
11,050  000,  whereas  the  pharmaceutical 
market  In  the  same  year  was  estimated 
around  US  11,600.000.000.  in  Brazil. 

As  you  may  clearly  see  our  health  authori- 
ties are  less  than  Immune  to  the  pressure 
from  the  "Pharmaceutical  establishment", 
having,  at  the  same  time,  very  UtUe  capacity 
to  really  control,  the  drug  market  in  our 
country. 

We  have  therefore,  to  rely  on  actions 
taken  by  health  authorities  from  developed 
countries. 

The  Kennedy-Hatch  bill,  if  we  may  call  It 
so,  will,  Indirectly,  create  more  difflcultlea 
for  the  brazUlan  health  authorities  to  effec- 
tively control  our  drug  market. 

We  know  you  were  worried  about  the 
trans-shipment  problem.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
major  loophole  since  our  authorities,  and 
some  legislative  effort  have  been  directed 
towards  a  reliance  on  the  stance  adapted  by 
health  authorities  from  the  countries  from 
which  the  drug  Is  bought. 

As  to  this  aspect  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  testimonies  of  Thomas  Scarlett— Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  F.D.A.— and  of 
Frank  E.  Young,  Commissioner  of  the 
F.D.A.  concerning  the  hearings  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resource  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  S.  1848  bill,  that  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
"difficult  to  police  an  established  regulation 
ag^nst  transshipment". 

We.  therefore,  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to 
reconsider  your  position  on  the  S.  1848  bill 
since  it  may  have  unforeseeable  implica- 
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tions  on  the  health  of  third  world  countries 

consumers. 

Yours  Truly, 
Prop.  Rxrato  Bahtttpaldi.  Prop.  Luiz 
Marquis  Db  Sa,  and  Prop.  Bruno  Car- 
los De  Almkioa  Cumha 

Trk     Co-oroihatiiig     Committeb 
For  Primary  Hkaltr  Carr  op 
Thai  NGOs  (CCPN). 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  January  20,  1986. 
Hon.  Howard  MnzENSAuii, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  CCPN,  The  Co-or- 
dinating Committee  for  Primary  Health 
Care  of  Thai  NGOs,  consisted  of  17  con- 
simier  and  health  development  organiza- 
tions in  ThaUand,  we  do  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  oppose  to  "Kennedy-Hatch 
Bill,  S  1848"  on  19  November  1985.  We  also 
very  much  appreciate  your  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  consumers  all  over  the  world 
particularly  those  in  the  Third  World  Coun- 
tries who  have  been  exploited  and  been  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  And  we  would  feel  more 
secure  if  your  amendment  would  not  permit 
exports  to  "Tier  1"  countries  too. 

Kennedy-Hatch  Bill  is  one  immense  factor 
that  increases  hazards  to  Third  World  peo- 
ple's health  since  the  Third  World  Coun- 
tries are  dumped  with  low-quality  goods 
particularly  drugs  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries. A  lot  of  on-trial  drugs,  double  stand- 
ard drugs  (both  in  quality  and  information 
given)  and  drugs  that  were  banned  in  many 
countries  are  dumped  into  the  Third  World 
due  to  marketing  tactics  and  tricks  of  Multi- 
national Corporations.  The  lacking  of  ade- 
quate information  as  well  as  weakening  of 
legislation,  measures,  and  enforcement  of 
law,  that  make  all  these  drugs  exist  legally 
here.  A  good  example  for  this  is  that  injec- 
table contraceptive  Depo-provera  which 
until  now  has  been  discussed  and  considered 
if  it  is  proper  for  use  or  not  in  U.S.A.,  has 
been  used  widely  in  Thailand  for  20  years. 
Recently,  MNCs  also  opposed  the  National 
List  of  Essential  Drugs  in  Thailand,  since 
they  realized  that  the  market  share  of 
brand  named  drug  would  be  decreased  and 
effect  to  their  profit,  too. 

Another  reason,  we  are  confident  that 
there  is  an  adequate  number  of  drug  item 
available  in  the  markets,  and  that  the  new 
one  would  be  carefully  proved  before  use. 

Therefore.  Kennedy-Hatch  Bill  is  the  im- 
portant cause  that  encourages  an  unethical 
double  standard  drug  dumping  into  Third 
World  Countries.  Although  the  countries 
are  divided  into  different  groups  as  the  bill 
states,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  guarantee  to 
prevent  drug  re-shipping  to  Third  World 
Countries,  eventhough  the  issue  of  avoiding 
re-export  to  other  countries  lacking  ade- 
quate regulatory  system  will  be  counted  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO). 
Moreover,  consumer  protection  system  in 
Third  World  itself  is  not  so  strong  and  effi- 
cient as  in  U.S.A.  The  Third  World  Peo- 
ple're  not  guinea  pigs  for  GAO's  experi- 
ment, however. 

So.  to  oppose  this  bill  until  it  is  banned  is 
the  first  priority.  Again,  we  do  appreciate 
your  work  very  much  and  we  believe  that 
you  will  keep  on  being  the  active  represent- 
ative to  protest  the  bill. 

We  all  wish  you  the  best  and  success  with 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  and  with  your  pre- 
cious good  intentions. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Asst.  Prof.  Sumlee  Joidee,  Chairperson, 
Drug    Study    Group;    Mrs.    Netnapa 
Khumthong.  Chairperson.  Social  sci- 


ence of  Public  Health  Group;  Assoc. 
Prof.  Chanpen  Wiwat.  Executive  Sec- 
retary CCPN:  Miss  Ladda  Thitiklatti- 
pong.  Chairperson.  Voluntary  Group 
for  Consumers;  Dr.  Sanguan  Nittayar- 
amphong.  Chairperson,  Rural  Doctor 
Society;  Dr.  Komatre  Chuensathianth- 
rab.  Chairperson,  Chumpaung  Pri- 
mary Health  Care  Group:  Dr.  Supat- 
tra  Srivanitchakom,  Chairperson, 
Buayai  Primary  Health  Care  Group; 
Dr.  Prapoj  Petrakard,  Chairperson. 
Community  Health  Group;  Vittaya 
Kulsomboon.  Chairperson.  Sungnoen 
Primary  Health  Care  Group:  Rosana 
Tositrakul,  Chairperson.  Traditional 
Medicine  in  Self -Curing  Project. 

Australian  Council 

POR  Overseas  Aid. 
Canberra  City.  Australia. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  with  regard 
to  the  Bill  which  you  have  co-sponsored 
with  Senator  Orrln  Hatch  to  permit  the 
export  of  PDA  unapproved  drugs.  The  Aus- 
tralian Council  For  Overseas  Aid  is  a  body 
which  represents  over  seventy  non-govern- 
mental aid  and  development  organizations 
in  Australia.  It  has  a  particular  concern  for 
the  health  of  people  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  Council  is  shocked  that  the  proposed 
Bill  would  promote  a  double  standard  in 
safeguards  on  drugs.  The  immorality  of  a 
situation  in  which  overseas  customers  are 
offered  a  lesser  level  of  protection  than 
their  American  counterparts  is  a  major  con- 
cern. The  dumping  of  unapproved  drugs  al- 
ready takes  a  devastating  toll  on  the  health 
of  consumers  in  the  Third  World  and  the 
proposed  Bill  will  aggravate  this  situation. 

The  supposed  protection  against  re-export 
to  Third  World  countries  is  quite  inad- 
equate. The  provisions  relating  to  transship- 
ment are  useless  in  the  absence  of  active  po- 
licing by  the  PDA.  The  Bill  confers  on  the 
Secretary  no  powers  to  enable  him  to  "de- 
termine" or  "receive  credible  evidence"  that 
the  law  has  been  broken.  In  any  case,  he  is 
only  able  to  act  after  such  an  event  has  oc- 
curred; too  late  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
consumers  in  the  recipient  country.  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Young.  Commissioner  of  the  FDA 
has  himself  admitted  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  police  regulation  against  transshipment. 

Further,  the  Bill  would  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent marketing  in  Third  World  countries 
which  exploits  the  "Made  in  the  U.S.A." 
label.  Whilst  warnings  that  the  drugs  were 
for  export  would  be  required  on  the  outside 
of  shipping  packages  this  would  offer  no 
protection  to  the  ultimate  users.  Physicians, 
pharmacists  and  patients  would  rarely  see 
such  warnings. 

Finally,  the  Council  notes  that  as  it 
stands,  the  proposed  Bill  does  not  include 
antibiotics.  Authorities  on  international 
drug  marketing  have  shown  that  antibiotics 
are  frequently  the  focus  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  exploitative  practices  of  interna- 
tional drug  companies  operating  in  the 
Third  World.  The  export  of  unapproved 
antibiotics  should  be  halted  if  safety  stand- 
ards expected  by  American  citizens  as  a 
right  are  to  be  In  practice  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

If  this  Bill  becomes  law  it  will  run  counter 
to  current  ef  forU  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  agencies  to  control 
world  trade  in  hazardous  products.  Dr. 
Blewett,  the  Australian  Minister  for  Health, 
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recently  stated  in  the  Australian  Senate 
(Hansard,  November  25,  1985)  that  his  Gov- 
ernment "would  be  very  concerned  Indeed  If 
any  measure  led  to  an  Increased  export  of 
non-approved  drugs,  particularly  to  develop- 
ing countries".  ACFOA  shares  his  concern 
and  believes  that  this  bill  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

As  one  of  the  Bill's  co-sponsors,  ACFOA 
urges  you  to  reconsider  your  position  on 
this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Russell  Rollasom, 
Executive  Director. 

Australian  Council  por  Overseas 
Aid. 

Canberra  City,  Australia, 
January  29,  1988. 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbauh, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  strong  stand  against  the  pro- 
posed Kennedy-Hatch  Bill.  The  Australian 
Council  For  Overseas  Aid  is  a  body  which 
repesents  over  seventy  non-governmental 
aid  and  development  oranisatlons  in  Austra- 
lia. It  is  naturally  concerned  in  particular 
with  the  health  of  people  in  developing 
countries. 

The  dumping  of  unapproved  drugs  al- 
ready takes  a  devastating  toll  on  the  health 
of  consumers  in  the  Third  World.  The  pro- 
posed Bill  will  aggravate  this  situation.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  efforts  of  many  non- 
government organisations  working  in  the 
"Third  World"  for  proper  safeguards  and 
warnings  on  drugs  and  for  standards  appli- 
cable in  many  "First  World"  countries  to 
apply  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Blewett,  the  Australian  Minister  for 
Health,  recently  stated  In  the  Australian 
Senate  (Hansard,  November  25,  1986)  that 
his  Government  "would  Ije  -ery  concerned 
indeed  if  any  measure  led  to  an  increased 
export  of  non-approved  drugs,  particularly 
to  developing  countries". 

ACFOA  shares  his  concern  and  believes 
that  this  Bill  must  be  defeated.  Your  efforts 
to  achieve  this  have  ACFOA's  strongest  sup- 
port. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Russell  Rollason, 
Executive  Director. 

Australian  Consumers'  Association. 
Re   Kennedy-Hatch    Drug   Export   Bill   S. 

1848. 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbauh. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbauh:  The  news  of 
the  passage  of  Senator  Orrin  Hatch's  Bill 
was  of  great  disappointment  to  the  Austra- 
lian Consumer's  Association.  We  had  hoped 
that  with  increasing  awareness  of  the  phar- 
maceutical situation  in  developing  countries 
internationally,  the  voting  would  be  passed 
in  favour  of  Senator  Hatch's  proposal. 

We  congratulate  you  for  the  strong  posi- 
tion you  took,  however  must  once  again  reit- 
erate the  dire  implications  the  Kennedy- 
Hatch  Bill  will  have  if  passed  by  the  full 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  developing  countries  and  ask  for 
your  support  in  seeking  amendments.  You 
would  no  doubt  also  be  aware  of  the  current 
efforts  being  made  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  agencies  to  curb  the 
global  trade  in  hazardous  products. 

In  viewing  the  amended  version  of  the 
original  bill,  we  find  that  there  are  a 
number  of  loopholes  i.e. 


Despite  the  Inclusion  of  purported  safe- 
guard, the  proposal  creates  a  double  stand- 
ard, one  for  the  American  consumers  and  a 
leaser  one  for  consumers  of  other  countries; 

U.S.  drug  companies  are  not  facing  any 
loss  of  profit  and/or  the  prospect  of  re- 
trenching workers  by  not  marketing  FD8 
unapproved  drugs; 

The  attempt  to  avoid  the  re-shipment  of 
drugs  to  the  Third  World  seem  meaningless 
where  there  is  no  provision  made  for  any 
agency  (i.e.  PDA)  to  police  this  movement 

The  Third  World  countries  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  police  the  above; 

Examples  of  FDA  unapproved  drugs  mar- 
keted in  so-called  "first-tier  countries" 
where  consumers  were  put  In  severe  risk  can 
be  seen  for  UK  and  France; 

The  definitions  of  'middle  tier"  countries 
does  not  address  the  realities  of  the  lack  of 
socio-economic  and  technological  resources 
to  evaluate  drugs  for  their  own  consump- 
tion; 

The  proposal  will  also  allow  the  export  of 
"voluntarily  withdrawn"  drugs  by  the  com- 
panies themselves  usually  done  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence; 

The  labelling  of  the  shipments  are  not 
adequate  misleading  the  prescribers  and 
users  of  its  status. 

We  hope  that  you  will  again  re-Iterate 
your  previous  position  and  seek  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  coming  debate.  Please  be  as- 
sured that  you  have  the  support  of  many 
public  interest  and  consumer  groups 
throughout  the  world. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Philippa  Smith, 

Manager, 
Public  Affairs  Department 

Heal^  Action  International, 

OsZo.  Norway. 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbauh, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dtjut  Sir:  Health  Action  International 
Norway,  a  network  of  health  professionals, 
social  scientists,  consumer  groups  and  third 
world  interest  groups  in  Norway  want  to 
support  you  in  your  struggle  to  fight  the 
Kennedy-Hatch  Bill. 

We  think  the  present  act  served  the  con- 
sumers of  drugs  in  a  beneficial  way,  ensur- 
ing consumers  of  drugs  in  all  countries  a 
safe  supply  of  approved  drugs  by  the  FDA. 
This  law  helps  not  only  people  in  countries 
with  adequate  drug  legislation,  but  also 
those  from  countries  where  the  regulations 
are  poor  or  missing.  If  the  proposed  bill 
should  be  passed,  it  would  mean  a  setback 
to  international  efforts  to  control  trade  of 
dangerous  drugs.  The  people  of  the  US  and 
the  people  of  Norway  would  not  suffer,  they 
are  still  granted  their  quality  drugs  by  na- 
tional laws,  but  peoples  of  the  third  world 
would  feel  the  bad  effecU  if  the  bill  is 
passed.  We  know  the  bill  is  meant  to  keep 
drug  export  within  certain  limits,  but  feel 
there  is  still  a  dangerous  opening  for  third 
party  trading  and  that  FDA  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  a  proper  control. 

The  other  major  objection  to  such  a  law  is 
the  detrimental  effects  it  would  have  on  the 
efforts  made  to  introduce  equivalent  laws  to 
the  existing  one  in  the  US  In  other  Industri- 
alized countries.  In  this  way  the  negative  ef- 
fects although  partly  under  control  In  your 
country  might  be  extensive  and  long  lasting. 

We  wrote  a  letter  11.10.85  to  senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  on  the  same  topic  only 
to  experience  that  he  to  our  surprise  has  co- 
sponsored  the  BUI.  HAI-Nor  want  to  give 


you  our  most  sincerely  support  in  your  at- 
tempts to  fight  the  laws. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Dao  Brumaaro. 

Orissa  Voluntary  Health  Association. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  understand,  to  our 
great  dismay,  that  there  Is  a  move  to  get  a 
bill  passed  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  would 
permit  the  export  of  pharmaceuticals  not 
approved  for  use  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  also  understand  that  your  sui>- 
port  for  this  bill  Is  being  actively  sought.  It 
would  be  really  shocking  to  the  third  world 
If  you  do  lend  your  support  to  a  bill  that 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  pressurizing  in  order 
to  gain  "filthy  lucre"  with  a  cynical  disre- 
gard of  human  life  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  move  Is  sinister  because  overtly  it  Is 
designed  to  give  the  Impression  that  these 
pharmaceuticals  are  to  be  exported  to  coun- 
tries with  regulatory  standards  and  drug  en- 
forcement procedures  considered  adequate 
by  the  F.D.A.  But.  the  underlying  surrepti- 
tious aim  In  re-export  of  these  products  to 
countries  which  do  not  have  adequate  legal 
safeguards  against  importation  and  sale  of 
such  products  to  their  unsuspecting  masses. 

In  order  to  give  a  false  impression  regard- 
ing such  products,  unwanted  In  the  U.S.A., 
the  bill  stipulates  the  exclusion  of  (1)  brand 
names  and  (2)  manufacturing  data  from 
drugs  now  in  U.N.  banned  list  of  hazardous 
and  useless  drugs,  and  that  great  pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  U.N.  personnel 
to  exclude  such  products  from  the  banned 
list. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  we 
beseach  you,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  not  to 
lend  your  support  to  this  bill,  but  rather 
oppose  Its  introduction  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  D.K.  Santra, 

Secretary. 

Third  World  Network, 
Penang,  Malaysia,  July  18,  1985. 
Hon.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
113    RusseU    Building.     Washington.    DC. 
20510,  U.SA. 

Dear  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy:  The 
Third  World  Network  is  greatly  disturbed 
and  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
considering  legislation  to  permit  the  export 
of  drugs  that  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
U.S.  FDA.  We  also  know  that  Genentech 
has  proposed  that  the  exports  of  drugs  not 
approved  by  the  FDA  be  limited  to  Europe 
only. 

This  proposal  is  most  dangerous  because 
exports  of  unapproved  drugs  to  Europe  can 
easily  be  re-exported  to  the  Third  World  as 
no  European  country  restricts  the  exports 
of  pharmaceuticals.  Labelling  restrictions 
which  limit  distribution  of  drugs  solely  to 
European  countries  are  ineffective  because 
drug  multinationals  can  easily  repackage 
their  products  and  reship  it  to  the  Third 
World.  Even  the  International  Federation 
of  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tions (IFPMA)  admlU  there  U  no  way  to 
limit  potential  reshipmenU.  Thus  this 
would  enable  the  drug  companies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weak  tmd  ineffective  regu- 
latory and  monitoring  standards  Euid  safe- 
guards available  in  Third  World  countries. 
This  would  put  the  health  and  safety  of 
Third  World  consumers  in  great  Jeopardy. 

The  Third  World  Network  appeals  to  you 
and  members  of  the  Committee  to  reject 


this  bill  (BUI  «S.  3878)  tor  the  health  and 
safety  of  Third  World  consumers. 

We  seriously  urge  you: 

(1)  To  oppose  the  Genentech  propowl 
that  seeks  to  allow  the  export  of  unap- 
proved and  dangerous  drugs. 

(3)  Not  to  permit  the  US  government  to 
be  used  by  the  multinational  drug  compa- 
nies to  exploit  and  incur  death  and  suffer- 
ing to  innocent  Third  World  consumers. 

We  hope  you  wlU  seriously  consider  our 
request  as  It  comes  from  the  peoples  of  the 
Third  Worid. 

Yours  sincerely, 

8.M.  MOHD.  lORU. 

Coordinator,  Third  Worid  Netvork. 

Indian  Social  Institutb, 
Sew  Delhi.  October  31. 1985. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
113  RusseU  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  With  great  con- 
cern we  have  come  to  know  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  planning  to  Introduce 
a  Bill  to  allow  export  from  the  United 
SUtes  of  material  not  marketed  In  USA.  We 
hear  that  you  have  been  approached  to  co- 
sponsor  this  Bill  and  this  wlU  make  it  easier 
for  the  BiU  to  become  a  Law. 

I  am  writing  this  to  protest  against  such  a 
BUI  which  wUl  in  fact  Water  Down  the  UN 
consoUdated  list  of  hazardous  drugs  and 
chemicals.  The  bUl  wlU  aUow  export  of 
pharmaceuticals  not  approved  for  use  In 
USA  to  countries  with  regulatory  and  drug 
enforcement  procedures  considered  ade- 
quate by  F.D.A.  The  problem  for  the  Third 
World  countries  wlU  be  that  re-ext>ort  of 
these  products  from  the  above  mentioned 
countries  cannot  be  regulated. 

Ours  is  an  Institute  supporting  the  poor 
who  are  often  victims  of  the  profit  orienta- 
tion of  pharmaceutical  and  other  compa- 
nies. We  fear  that  this  BUI  if  It  becomes  law 
wUl  ensure  that  harmful  drugs  wUl  reach 
the  poor  who  will  have  no  choice  but  to  use 
them  In  order  to  ensure  the  profits  of  multi- 
nationals. But  our  commitment  Is  to  the 
poor. 

I  hope  that  with  the  good  of  the  people  In 
mind  you  wlU  not  co-sponsor  this  BUI  and 
that  you  wUl  oppose  It  If  it  comes  to  the 
Senate. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Walter  Fernandes,  S J., 

Director. 

European  Paruament, 
Strasbourg,  February  18.  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washingtoru  DC,  USA. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We.  the  under- 
signed Members  of  the  E:uropean  Parlia- 
ment, wish  to  express  our  profound  concern 
that  your  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  has  passed  on  to  the  fuU  Senate 
the  'Pharmaceutical  Export  AmendmenU 
of  1985. "  S-1848. 

It  seems  you  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  reshlpment  of  unapproved  drugs  to  the 
Third  World  can  be  prevented  by  the  provi- 
sions outlined  In  the  Bill;  but  we  want  to 
assure  you  that  this  is  simply  not  possible. 
No  state  in  the  European  community,  nor 
the  EEC  as  a  whole,  has  laws  to  prevent  the 
rerouting  of  such  Imports  to  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  we  can  guarantee  you  that  If 
you  allow  unapproved  drugs  to  leave  your 
country,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  keep  them  In 
ours. 

We  acknowledge  with  regret  that  the  drug 
approval  standards  of  our  Member  States 
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are  not  yet  as  high  as  those  of  the  U.S.  FOod 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  recent  years, 
for  example,  a  number  of  drugs  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  appropriate  national 
authorities  in  Europe  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market  because  of  unforseen  side 
effects,  including  death.  The  U.S.  was 
spared  these  tragedies  because  of  the  more 
stringent  regulations  of  the  FDA.  which 
had  not  permitted  the  sale  of  these  products 
there. 

Allowing  unapproved  n.S.  pharmaceuti- 
cals, particularly  biotechnology  products,  to 
be  exported  would  thus  expose  Europeans 
to  more  potentially  hazardous  drugs  than 
they  have  been  previously.  In  other  words, 
it  would  represent  a  deterioration  of  the 
status  of  European  public  health. 

In  particular,  we  have  admired  the  drug 
export  policy  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
applies  the  same  standards  to  pharmaceuti- 
cals intended  for  sale  outside  the  U.S.  as  it 
does  to  products  for  the  domestic  market 
(with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  antibiot- 
ics). Partly  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  U.S.  model,  efforts  are  currently  under- 
way within  the  European  Community  to 
make  our  own  regulations  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  "no  double  standard".  For 
this  reason,  we  find  it  particularly  disturb- 
ing that  Just  at  the  moment  when  we  are 
reaching  to  Join  you  in  the  refusal  to  sub- 
ject foreign  consumers  to  hazards  from 
which  our  own  citizens  are  protected,  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  abandoning  its 
time-honored  principle  of  international  con- 
duct. We  can  assure  you  that  passage  of  the 
"Pharmaceutical  Export  Amendments  of 
1985"  would  seriously  undermine  our  work 
to  tighten  controls  within  the  EEC  and  its 
Member  States  on  the  export  of  hazardous, 
ineffective,  and  Inappropriate  drugs  to  the 
Third  World. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  will  main- 
tain its  current  commitment  to  prohibiting 
the  export  of  unapproved  drugs,  we  pledge 
that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
enact  similar  restrictions  within  our  own 
countries  and  the  EEC  as  a  whole. 

We  are  well  aware  that  much  of  the  impe- 
tus for  this  change  in  U.S.  drug  export 
policy  is  coming  from  the  new  biotechnol- 
ogy companies  such  as  Genentech  and 
Cetus.  and  would  allow  them  to  enter  the 
world  market  more  quickly  and  with  less 
regulation.  Here  we  have  two  main  points  of 
concern.  You  must  realize  that  most  of  our 
Member  States  and  the  EEC  as  a  whole  are 
still  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  regula- 
tory framework  for  industrial  applications 
of  genetic  engineering.  For  that  reason,  we 
do  not  feel  prepared  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  imported  biotechnology  pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Furthermore  such  a  change  in  your  drug 
export  policy  would  give  an  economic  advan- 
tage to  your  biotechnology  industry,  and 
thereby  generate  acute  pressure  on  our  na- 
tional and  EEC  authorities  to  expedite  es- 
tablishing regulatory  mechanisms  before  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  fully  examine  the 
problems  associated  with  this  new  technolo- 
gy. 

Although  we  are  currently  attempting  to 
standardize  drug  approval  structures  within 
the  European  Community,  at  the  present 
time  the  regulations  differ  greatly  among 
Member  States,  each  framework  having  its 
own  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Because  a  U.S.  firm  would  need  approval 
from  only  one  of  the  developed  countries  In 
order  to  export  its  unapproved  pharmaceu- 
ticals, drug  export  standards  for  the  Third 
World   would   be    reduced    to   the   lowest 


common  denominator.  It  could  even  encour- 
age some  Member  States  to  compete  as 
havens  for  U.S.  drug  companies  to  obtain 
rapid  approval  of  their  products. 

In  light  of  the  grave  international  implica- 
tions of  lifting  the  current  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  unapproved  drugs  from  the 
United  States,  we  urge  you  to  personsdly  re- 
consider your  position  and  to  begin  using 
your  considerable  influence  to  prevent  any 
relaxation  of  the  existing  U.S.  drug  export 
policy. 

With  thanks  for  your  consideration  of 
these  concerns. 

(List  of  the  Members  of  the  European 
Parliament  who  signed  the  letter  to  Senator 
Kennedy.) 

(52  Members  from  10  States) 
Benedikt  Haerlin.  Germany. 
Dorothee  Piermont,  Germany. 
Alberto  Tridente,  Italy. 
Herman  Verbeek.  Netherlands. 
FrarUi  Schwalba-Hoth,  Germany. 
Undine  Bloch  v.  Blottniz,  Germany. 
Geoffrey  W.  Hoon.  Great  Britain. 
John  E.  Tomlinson.  Great  Britain. 
(Carole  Tongue.  Great  Britain. 
Stephen  Hughes.  Great  Britain. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Graef  e  zu  Bahringdorf , 
Germany. 
Paul  Staes.  Belgium. 
Francois  Roelands  du  Vivier,  Belgium. 
Jan  Vandemeulebroucke.  Belgium. 
WlUy  Kuljpers.  Belgium. 
Michele  Columbu.  Italy. 
Glyn  Ford.  Great  Britain. 
Ken  Steward.  Great  Britain. 
George  W.  Stevenson,  Great  Britain. 
Michael  Hindley,  Gr^at  Britain. 
Alexander  C.  Falconer,  Great  Britain. 
Brigitte  Heiiuich,  Germany. 
Beate  Weber '.  Germany. 
Alain  Bombard.  France. 
Heinke  Salisch.  Germany. 
Dieter  Rogalla.  Germany. 
Kurt  Vittinghoff .  Germany. 
Mechtlld  Rothe.  Germany. 
Gerhard  Schmid.  Germany. 
Kurt  Peters,  Germany. 
Hedy  D'Ancona.  Netherlands. 
Pieter  Dankert »,  Netherlands. 
Luciana  Castellina.  Italy. 
Jote  Barros  Moura.  Portugal. 
Jote  Antonio  Brito  Apolonia.  Portugal. 
Juan  Bandres.  Spain. 
K.  Filinis,  Greece. 

Heidemarie  Wieczoreck-Zeul.  Germany. 
Magdalena  Hoff.  Germany. 
Vera  Squarcialupi.  Italy. 
Vassilios  Efremidis,  Greece. 
Dimitrios  Adamou,  Greece. 
Janis  Sakkelariou,  Germany. 
Alexandros  Alavanos,  Greece. 
Bodil  Boserup.  Denmark. 
Sergio  Segfe.  Italy. 
Marco  Panella.  Italy. 
Chrysantos  Dimitriadis,  Greece. 
Marcel  Remacle.  Prance. 
Barbara  Castle,  Great  Britain. 
Jef  Ulburghs.  Belgium. 
Marijke  van  Hemeldonk.  Belgium. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  you  may  have  de- 
cided yesterday  or  in  the  last  few  days 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  am  not  certain 
how  many  of  you  hear  my  voice.  Per- 
haps some  of  your  staffs  do.  But  I 
urge  you  to  think  about  what  this  bill 
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is  all  about  and  take  a  look  at  the  let- 
ters from  throughout  the  world  indi- 
cating concern,  indicating  resentment, 
being  resentful  of  the  double  standuxl. 
Protection  for  our  people,  yes;  no  pro- 
tection for  their  people.  Do  not  let 
that  happen. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcweeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1848.  legislation  which 
will  reform  our  Nation's  troublesome 
policy  on  the  export  of  drugs. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Hatch 
and  Kennedy,  for  all  their  hard  work 
in  developing  this  carefully  crafted 
compromise.  I  am  confident  that  this 
proposal  represents  an  agreement  that 
merits  bipartisan  support. 

S.  1848  would  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  our  restrictive  policy  on 
drugs  by  permitting  their  export  in 
specific  instances  with  certain  very  im- 
portant safegutirds.  S.  1848  permits 
the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
not-yet-approved  human  and  animal 
drugs  and  biologicals  to  specified  coun- 
tries under  very  restrictive  conditions. 
Generally,  these  drugs  may  only  be 
exported  to  developed  nations  which 
have  adequate  drug  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms and  where  health  ministries 
have  approved  the  drug.  To  encourage 
U.S.  companies  to  develop  drugs  for 
diseases  which  are  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, the  bill  i>ermits  the  export  to  de- 
veloping nations  of  yet-to-be-approved 
drugs  to  treat  tropical  diseases. 

S.  1848  also  provides  important  safe- 
guards regarding  the  manufacture  and 
labeling  of  yet-to-be-approved  prod- 
ucts which  are  to  be  sold  abroad.  It 
would  require  that  drugs  exported 
from  the  United  States  be  properly 
manufactured  and  labeled  for  safe  and 
effective  use.  It  would  also  authorize 
FDA  to  halt  the  sale  of  a  drug  which 
poses  an  imminent  hazard  to  health  in 
the  importing  coimtry. 

The  issue  involved  in  this  legislation 
is  not  whether  drugs  not  approved  in 
this  country  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  reach  foreign  mar- 
kets. When  a  drug  is  approved  in  a  for- 
eign country  first,  a  U.S.  drugmaker 
has  only  two  choices  imder  the 
present  law:  One,  manufacture  the 
drug  in  a  foreign  country  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs;  or  two.  if  the  U.S. 
company  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
manufacturing  plant  overseas,  which 
is  the  case  for  biotechnology  and  small 
pharmaceutical  companies,  license  the 


technology  to  a  foreign  competitor  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  not  only  of  U.S.  Jobs 
but  also  of  our  lead  in  technological 
know-how.  We  all  know  that  such 
drugs  may  be  produced  and  distribut- 
ed abroad.  The  products  are  simply 
made  overseas,  perhaps  by  a  foreign  li- 
censee. In  fact,  such  pnxlucts,  when 
manufactured  overseas,  may  not  be 
subject  to  regulation  regarding  quality 
control  and  labeling  to  the  high  U.S. 
standards. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  economy  will  be  able  to  reap  the 
benefits  involved.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  enact  this  legislation  that  will 
work  toward  keeping  the  economic 
benefits  of  U.S.  research  and  technolo- 
gy—the Jobs,  the  plants,  and  tax 
base— at  home. 

Many  of  us  have  risen  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  recent  months  to  deplore  our 
trade  policies  and  problems.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  represents  a  positive  and 
an  aggressive  step  in  our  trade  policy 
that  we  can  all  support  because  it 
gains  us  access  to  markets  overseas  in- 
stead of  building  up  protectionist  bar- 
riers. 

Moreover,  as  we  consider  reform  of 
our  drug  export  laws,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  remember  that  time  and 
technology  have  not  stood  still.  While 
the  United  States  still  retains  the  lead 
in  pharmaceutical  development,  this 
lead  is  not  as  secure  as  it  once  was.  It 
is  important  to  work  to  retain  our 
competitive  edge  and  I  believe  the 
reform  of  our  drug  export  laws  will 
help  us  do  this.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
to  admit  that  Senator  Metzenbaum  is 
a  person  who  feels  very  deeply  about 
many  subjects  and  often  takes  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  floor  to  express  his  feel- 
ings. He  feels  very  deeply  about  this 
subject.  I  re&pect  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  is  ba- 
sically and  totally  wrong,  and  has  mis- 
stated. I  believe,  a  lot  of  what  this  bill 
means. 

One  of  his  criticisms  is  that  drug 
export  legislation  will  not  prompt 
American  companies  to  establish  new 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

This  really  flies  in  the  face  of 
reason. 

U.S.  companies  are  united  in  their 
vigorous  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  many  have  testified  that  addition- 
al mAnufacturing  facilities  would  be 
located  here  if  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Granted,  not  every  new  facility  will 
be  located  in  this  country,  but  the  U.S. 
siting  will  become  an  option  for  the 
first  time.  Business  factors  will  lead  to 
some  foreign  locations  for  production 
plants,  but  the  testimony  is  clear  that 
in  many  cases  those  factors  will  result 
in  U.S.  siting  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties and  plants  if  it  is  permitted,  if  this 
bill  is  passed.  Right  now,  they  Just 
locate  offshore  and  sell  anywhere  they 
want  to  with  no  restrictions,  no  regula- 


tions, no  overseeing  by  the  FDA  or 
anybody  else. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Just  doesn't  wash.  If  you  want  to 
protect  people,  this  bill  is  the  way  to 
doit. 

The  facts  are  clear:  Even  the  bill's 
opponents  concede  that  $200  to  $300 
million  of  additional  export  income 
would  flow  into  this  country  if  this  bill 
were  to  pass,  and  I  think  they  have  to 
concede  this.  How  is  this  to  occur  but 
by  the  location  here  of  new  facilities, 
or  expansion  of  already  existing  facili- 
ties? 

D1720 

One  of  the  other  criticisms  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  that  S.  1848  raises  a  dangerous 
double  standard.  That  obviously  is  ri- 
diculous. First,  Mr.  President,  no  drug 
exported  under  this  bill  would  be 
"dangerous"  in  the  normal  sense  of 
the  word.  Each  drug  will  have  been  ap- 
proved for  safety  and  effectiveness  by 
a  sophisticated  foreign  drug  approval 
agency  adequate  to  undertake  the 
review  and  equivalent  to  our  own 
PDA. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy  that 
it  is  arrogance  to  say  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Nation  in  the  world 
that  has  the  degree  of  sophistication 
necessary  to  approve  drugs.  It  is  arro- 
gance. 

I  Just  have  to  be  honest  about  a 
niunber  of  the  organizations  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  has 
cited,  that  they  always  overstate  ev- 
erything. Frankly,  some  of  them  are 
very  sincere,  but  their  sincerity  flies  in 
the  face  of  reality,  flies  in  the  face  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  It  shows  an 
underlying  misimderstanding  of  what 
is  going  on  here. 

Despite  the  emotionalism  which  the 
bill's  opponent  Invokes  with  the  use  of 
the  term  "double  standard,"  this  bill 
does  not  set  up  a  double  standard. 
Rather,  it  recognizes  different  stand- 
ards and  Judgments.  There  are  no  ab- 
solute standards  of  safety  and  efficacy 
and  there  are  relatively  few  if  any  ab- 
solutely safe  and  effective  drugs,  very 
few. 

Each  country  assesses  the  relative 
safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs  based  on 
its  balancing  of  risks  of  using  the  drug 
versus  the  benefits  conferred  by  its 
use.  Different  countries  will  properly 
reach  different  conclusions  from  time 
to  time,  based  on  their  peculiar  disease 
and  demographic  profiles,  and  on  the 
quality  of  their  health  care  delivery 
systems,  their  resources,  and  other 
factors.  Further,  because  a  balancing 
is  involved  rather  than  a  measurement 
against  an  absolute  standard,  similar 
coimtries  will  sometimes  legitimately 
reach  different  conclusions. 

Third,  academic  and  governmental 
experts  around  the  world— including 
the  United  Nations— recognize  these 
differences  and  see  them  as  proper,  le- 


gitimate, even  necessary  differences; 
not  as  "double  standards." 

Fourth,  I  might  add.  8.  1848  does 
not  send  a  message  that,  "these  drugs 
are  not  good  enough  for  us  but  they 
are  good  enough  for  you,"  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  states. 

First,  the  bill  clearly  prohibits  the 
export  of  drugs  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, drugs  which  we  have  deter- 
mined to  be  not  up  to  our  reqiiMv- 
ments.  It  speaks  only  to  drugs  which 
have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  safe 
and  effective  to  the  FDA.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  making  no  findings 
on  whether  "they  are  good  enough  for 
you,"  the  bill  says  we  feel  that  certain 
advanced  foreign  coimtries  should 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  Judgments  about 
these  drugs. 

Fifth  and  finally,  it  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  or  the  European  Par- 
liament or  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  are  working  to  tighten  up 
drug  exports  from  developed  countries 
into  developing  and  underdeveloped 
nations.  Even  were  this  so,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  S.  1848  would  run 
coimter  to  these  efforts  since,  with  the 
exception  of  topical  disease  drugs,  it 
authorizes  shipments  only  to  sophisti- 
cated or  developed  countries.  But  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  proposals  to  re- 
strict exports  from  developed  coun- 
tries to  developing  and  imderdevel- 
oped  nations  have  been  suggested  to 
these  organizations  and  ire  supported 
by  the  activist  groups  Identified  by  the 
Senator  in  his  minority  views.  It  is  en- 
lightening to  know  that  the  broader 
agenda  of  these  groups  is  to  under- 
mine patent  protections,  to  greatly  re- 
strict the  types  of  pharmaceuticals 
available  in  the  developing  world, 
thereby  condemning  many  Third 
World  inhabitants  to  needless  pain, 
suffering,  and  death:  block  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  key  industries; 
curtail  the  activities  of  Western  multi- 
national corporations:  and,  most  im- 
portantly, establish  a  global  welfare 
state  by  the  massive  but  shortsighted 
shift  of  resources  from  the  developed 
to  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  really  what  is 
behind  these  obscure  but  vocal  organi- 
zations that  Senator  Metzenbaxtm  has 
been  bringing  to  our  attention.  It 
sounds  great  to  get  up  and  talk  about 
a  letter  here  and  a  letter  there  from 
some  of  these  groups.  They  may  be 
important  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
but  let  us  imderstand  what  they  are 
about.  Their  philosophy  nms  counter 
to  the  philosophy  of  almost  everybody 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Frankly,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  Senator  Metzenbaitii  or 
any  other  Senator  could  stand  on  this 
floor  and  make  the  arguments  he  has 
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Just  made  in  light  of  the  way  this  bill 
is  written  and  in  light  of  the  way 
present  law  actually  operates. 

Another  criticism  he  brought  up  is 
that  the  export  of  unapproved  drugs 
under  S.  1848  will  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  reputation  of  the 
"Made  in  America"  label.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now,  come  on.  Drugs  exported  to 
first-  and  second-tier  countries  permit- 
ted under  this  bill  will  have  been  ap- 
proved for  safety  and  efficAcy  by  the 
sophisticated  regulatory  agency  of  at 
least  one  developed  country.  It  is  arro- 
gance to  think  that  our  FDA  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  that  can  do  a 
good  job. 

Because  of  this  and  other  safeguards 
in  the  bill,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any 
unapproved  pharmaceutical  exported 
under  S.  1848  will  pose  a  significant 
health  risk  abroad,  so  the  argument  is 
ridiculous. 

The  "Made  in  America"  argument  is 
completely  speculative.  The  committee 
received  no  evidence  that  the  term 
"Made  in  America"  is  commonly,  if 
ever,  found  on  pharmaceuticals  made 
in  America  and  shipped  abroad.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  in  many— 
perhaps  most— cases,  a  pharmaceutical 
whose  active  ingredients  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  will  be  finished 
abroad,  maybe  tableted,  encapsulated, 
and  so  on,  and  will  be  packaged 
abroad.  Thus  one  would  suppose  it  un- 
likely for  these  products  to  bear  a 
"Made  in  America"  label. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the 
realization  that  the  world  does  not  op- 
erate as  assumed  by  those  who  make 
this  ridiculous  argimient.  The  interfer- 
ence is  that  foreign  consumers  will 
assimie  that  the  product  is  either  safe 
or  approved  because  it  is  made  in  this 
country.  However,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  even  sophisticated  for- 
eign consumers  will  draw  this  conclu- 
sion. I  note  here  in  general  that  we 
export  many  extremely  and  explicitly 
hazardous  products  from  industrial 
chemicals  to  weapons  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  consumers  immediately 
conclude  that  such  products  are  safe 
because  they  are  produced  in  America. 
Indeed,  even  if  we  narrow  the  focus  to 
pharmaceuticals,  we  should  remember 
that  some  categories  of  unapproved 
drugs  can  currently  be  exported  under 
section  801(d),  complete  with  the 
"Made  in  America"  label,  if  allowed  by 
local  law  while  others  may  not. 

The  conclusion  that  this  lable-of- 
origin  argument  is  speculative  and 
manufactured  is  strengthened  when 
we  remember  that  "made  in  West  Ger- 
many," "made  in  Japan,"  or  "made  in 
Switzerland"  can  be  affixed  to  drugs 
not  approved  in  those  coimtries,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  foreign  con- 
sumers believe  those  drugs  to  have 
been  approved  by  their  nations  of 
origin.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  countries'  drug  export 


policies  have  damaged  the  value  of 
their  labels  of  origin. 

It  is  much  more  rational  to  conclude 
that  a  product  which  causes  injury 
abroad  will  bring  suspicion  upon  its 
manufacturer  and  that  manufacturer's 
other  branded  products,  and  this  is 
proper  and  deserved.  This  is  related  to 
the  fact  that  "Made  in  America"  is  un- 
likely to  appear  on  many  drugs, 
whether  approved  or  unapproved, 
which  are  marketed  abroad  by  U.S. 
companies.  Our  own  FDA  does  not 
permit  country-of-origin  designations 
on  consumer  containers  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Thus,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  comparative  judgments  by  con- 
siuners  are  much  more  based  on 
brand-name  recognition.  It  seems 
much  more  likely  to  me  that  a  con- 
sumer would  perfer  a  drug  because  it 
is  made  by  Merck  or  Upjohn  or 
SmithKIine,  regardless  of  where  the 
drug  is  made.  And  domestic  companies 
are  of  course  free  under  current  law  to 
manufacture  unapproved  drugs  over- 
seas and  ship  them  abroad. 

Thus,  I  believe  S.  1848  would  make 
no  difference  at  all  in  the  minds  of 
foreign  consimiers.  Again,  this  whole 
issue  is  contrived  and  without  sub- 
stance. It  seeks  to  play  upon  our  emo- 
tions, and  I  might  say,  upon  some  peo- 
ples' sense  of  chauvinism. 

D  1730 

Another  criticism  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio.  He  claims  that  trans.ship- 
ment  of  unapproved  drugs  will  not  be 
prevented  by  S.  1848.  Again,  if  you 
look  at  the  bill,  if  you  look  at  the  ar- 
guments, it  is  a  spurious  argument.  S. 
1848  contains  finely  crafted  provisions 
addressing  transshipment.  It  does  not 
purport  to  block  any  possible  presence 
in  unauthorized  countries.  It  is  simply 
not  practical  to  try  to  control  those 
drugs  once  they  have  left  the  control 
of  the  importer.  However,  this  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  merits  of  this 
particular  bill. 

That  is  because  even  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass,  a  particular  unapproved  drug 
may  be  manufactured  overseas  and  ex- 
ported to  any  country  where  it  is  legal. 
If  the  bill  passes,  the  same  unap- 
proved drug  may  or  may  not  find  its 
way  to  the  same  countries  depending 
upon  the  acts  of  subsequent  actors  in 
the  purchase  chain.  However,  the  situ- 
ation is  not  different  under  this  sce- 
nario from  that  under  current  law. 
Current  law  is  unable,  simply  imable, 
to  prevent  the  presence  in  any  country 
of  any  drug  since  it  simply  leads  to  the 
production  of  unapproved  drugs  over- 
seas. It  is  a  consequence  of  current  law 
that  in  moving  abroad  they  also  are 
not  subject  to  any  kind  of  regulation, 
any  type  of  regulatory  control  or  pro- 
tection. Therefore,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  criticize  this  bill  because  under 
some  scenarios,  extreme  ones  at  that, 
the  same  thing  could  happen  as  hap- 
pens now  on  a  daily  basis  under  cur- 


rent law.  This  bill  actually  corrects 
current  law  and  has  carefully  crafted 
provisions  in  it  to  decrease  transship- 
ment. 

Nor  is  the  problem  one  of  enforce- 
ment as  the  Senator  has  stated.  Hear- 
ing testimony  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  reflect 
the  impracticality  of  our  trying  to  con- 
trol the  trade  in  pharmaceuticals 
among  downstream  independent  pur- 
chasers in  foreign  countries.  Such  a 
task  would  consume  enormous  re- 
sources but  would  not  succeed  even  if 
it  were  permitted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  committee 
which  I  chair,  recognized  this  and  in- 
stead imposed  duties  and  correspond- 
ing penalties  on  exporters  to  take  all 
measures  in  their  control  to  ensure 
that  neither  they  nor  their  importers 
were  engaged  in  improper  transship- 
ment. However,  we  realized  that  it 
would  be  unfair  and  that  it  would  gut 
the  bill  if  we  attempted  to  impose 
these  heavy  penalties  on  manufactur- 
ers for  conduct  which  was  beyond 
their  control,  all  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  prevent  a  situation  that  occurs 
right  now  under  current  law  with  no 
protections  whatsoever.  This  bill  gives 
us  protections.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pre- 
fers current  law  to  the  improvements 
on  current  law  contained  in  S.  1848. 
Certainly  it  is  not  because  current  law 
affords  consumers  in  the  world  any 
protection,  because  it  does  not.  This 
bill  does.  And  it  clearly  does. 

Additional  restrictions  imder  S.  1848 
occur  in  an  Imminent  hazard  situation. 
While  it  can  be  normally  expected 
that  drugs  exported  under  these 
amendments  and  foimd  in  unauthor- 
ized coimtries  will  cause  no  harm 
there,  having  been  already  approved 
as  safe  and  effective  by  at  least  one 
competent  foreign  agency  from  one  of 
15  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the 
world  from  a  drug  approval  stand- 
point, additional  export  restrictions 
may  be  imposed  if  the  drug  does  pose 
an  imminent  hazard  to  health  in  those 
countries. 

These  duties  and  restrictions  were 
carefuUy  considered  by  the  committee 
and  are  enforceable  by  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  in  contrast  with  the  im- 
practicality and  pointlessness  of  the 
across-the-board  prohibition  on  all 
transhipment  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  seems  to  feel  necessary.  The  re- 
sponsibilities this  bill  would  place 
upon  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  quite  manageable. 
They  are  fully  consistent  with  the 
statement  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration quoted  in  the  Senator's 
minority  views. 

Let  me  just  answer  Just  one  other 
criticism.  The  distinguished  Senator 


has  indicated  that  S.  1848  will  not 
assist  the  development  of  drugs  that 
treat  tropical  diseases.  I  have  to  admit 
this  bill  has  never  been  touted  as  a 
panacea  or  a  cure-all  for  Third  World 
health  problems.  Such  an  ambitious 
proposal  certainly  is  beyond  the  U.S. 
Congress.  However,  as  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1848  points  out,  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1848 
will  help."  As  pointed  out  in  testimony 
by  Third  World  health  experts  before 
the  Labor  and  Himian  Resources  Com- 
mittee, "Export  authority  would  make 
it  feasible  for  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
undertake  research  in  response  to 
emergency  situations,  such  as  epidem- 
ics, arising  overseas."  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  country  in  need  requires  ef- 
fective drugs  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
will  not  have  time  to  wait  for  a  U.S. 
manufacturer  to  obtain  FDA  approval 
and  will  turn  to  foreign  nations  for 
remedies  developed  there.  This  has 
happened  before,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  happen  again. 

The  bill  will  make  it  more  economi- 
cal for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  focus  on 
Third  World  drugs  by  making  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  piggy-back  on  existing 
production  facilities  in  this  country 
and  by  assuring  them  that  their  pro- 
duction facilities  can  remain  in  close 
conjimction  with  their  research  cen- 
ters. In  some  cases  this  may  make  a 
difference  between  whether  a  compa- 
ny decides  to  pursue  development  of  a 
Third  World  drug  or  not. 

The  bill  makes  tropical  drugs  explic- 
itly eligible  for  the  developmental  as- 
sistance and  market  protection  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act. 

Finally,    Senator   Metzenbaum    has 
noted  in  his  minority  views  to  the 
committee  report  that  we  should  take 
comfort  from  the  number  of  tropical 
disease  drugs  already  in  the  pipeline. 
He  lists  four  drugs,  one  said  to  be  ap- 
proved,   two    under    review    at    the 
agency,  and  one  not  yet  submitted.  In 
fact,  the  one  listed  as  approved  has 
been  approved  only  in  livestock  and 
the  sponsoring  manufacturer  has  no 
plans  to  submit  it  to  FDA  for  approval 
in  human  use,  precisely  because  of  the 
lack  of  market  in  this  country.  Thus, 
we  are  talking  about  three  remaining 
potential  drugs  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  brought  up.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  take  much  com- 
fort in  those  kinds  of  statistics.  Com- 
pared with  the  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  severe,  devastating  diseases 
which  plague  the  undeveloped  world, 
the  drugs  submitted  for  PDA  review 
simply    will    not    count    for    much. 
Indeed,  the  paucity  of  tropical  disease 
drugs   submitted   to   FDA   illustrates 
how   great   a  damper  current  policy 
puts  on  their  development.  This  bill 
will  help  them  to  develop  more  for  the 
benefit  of  these   undeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  address  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  letter.  This  letter, 


which  Lb  illogical  and  disturbing  in  its 
claims,  is  signed  by  52  members.  This 
represents  about  one-tenth  of  the 
membership  of  that  body.  I  might  add 
that  is  not  only  a  small  minority,  it  is 
a  pitiful  minority,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  drafters  of  this  docu- 
ment knocked  on  all  500-plus  doors. 
Further,  the  political  composition  is 
informative.  We  find  here  a  group  of 
by-and-large  radical  activists  opposed 
to  Western  free  market  capitalism.  We 
find,  of  the  52,  9  Communists,  25  So- 
cialists, and  IS  of  the  so-called  Rain- 
bow Group.  I  might  add  a  lot  of  the 
other  so-called  worldwide  backing 
agabist  this  bill  is  of  the  same  ilk.  Just 
as  significantly,  the  gist  of  the  letter  is 
that  we  should  not  ship  to  Europe 
drugs  not  yet  approved  in  the  United 
States,  because  their  own  European 
regulatory  agencies  are  not  triistwor- 
thy  or  competent. 
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This  is  the  same  rhetoric  we  hear 
from  zero-risk  activitists  in  our  coun- 
try who  do  not  trust  our  own  FDA.  In 
fact,  I  would  have  to  say  that  many  of 
these  people  are  zero-risk  activists 
themselves,  people  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  anything,  no  matter  what  we 
do,  and  who  would  probably  find  lots 
of  fault  with  our  own  PDA. 

The  view  of  these  people  concerning 
the  adequacy  of  European  agencies  is 
certainly  not  adopted  by  the  scientific 
community  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  regardless  of  support  by  a 
small  minority  of  politicians— and  I 
might  add  that  they  are  politicians— in 
the  European  parliament.  They  de- 
serve to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  in  my  remarks 
here  today  that  I  do  not  respect  their 
right  to  speak  out.  But  let  us  under- 
stand who  they  are. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  makes  it  sound 
as  though  all  the  thinking  people  in 
the  world  are  against  this  bill.  I  call  to 
his  attention  to  13-to-2  vote  against 
him  in  our  committee;  and  our  com- 
mittee is  a  pretty  good  composite  of 
this  body. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  pretty 
well  evenly  divided.  It  goes  from  the 
far  left  to  the  far  right,  with  every- 
thing in  between,  and  the  vote  was  13 
to  2. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
radical  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not 
hard  to  find.  I  do  not  mean  to  demean 
my  dear  friend  from  Ohio,  but  much 
of  the  offshore  criticism  is  incited  by 
anti-American.  anti-Western,  often 
pro-communist  factions  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  But  I  hope  we  would  not 
let  ourselves  be  influenced  by  the 
voices  of  Thai  students,  for  example, 
who  have  little  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  or  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  or  even  of  the  operation  of 
this  particular  legislation. 

I  hope  that  we  would  instead  be  in- 
fluenced by  more  moderate,  reasona- 


ble, respected  voices  like  thoie  of  Dr. 
Donald  Kennedy,  former  FDA  Com- 
missioner and  now  president  of  Stan- 
ford University,  who  supports  this  bill, 
or  of  Dr.  Paulo  Machado.  former 
Health  Minister  of  Brazil,  who  argues 
eloquently  for  the  right  and  necessity 
of  Third  World  authorities  governing 
their  own  affairs. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  be  listen- 
ing to  people  like  that,  we  will  be 
making  good  policy.  I  think  those  are 
facts. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  bottom  line 
here.  The  real  issue  is  ignored  by  the 
critics  of  this  bill.  The  real  issue  is  the 
impact  of  the  bill,  when  compared  to 
the  results  of  current  policy,  on  the 
foreign  consumer.  Under  current 
policy,  every  drug  which  may  be  ex- 
portable under  these  amendments  and 
all  others  besides  can  be  manufactured 
in  foreign  plants  under  few.  if  any, 
controls  and  shipped  anjrwhere  in  the 
world.  Thus,  all  of  the  potential  prob- 
lems which  the  critics  such  as  our 
friend  from  Ohio  claim  can  happen  if 
these  amendments  are  passed  are  hap- 
pening right  now  as  we  speak.  And 
many  of  them  will  not  happen  if  this 
bill  is  passed  because  the  bill  has 
plenty  of  protections  in  it. 

There  is,  in  short,  no  evidence  that 
this  blU  wiU  affect  the  types  of  drugs 
available  to  foreign  consumers  at  all 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
tropical  disease  drugs,  while  through 
its  requirements  it  ensures  greater 
quality  and  Imposes  much  greater 
FDA  control  on  those  di  ugs  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  exported. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  cur- 
rent ban  on  the  export  of  unapproved 
pharmaceuticals  saves  any  lives?  The 
answer  is  a  resounding  no.  Is  there  evi- 
dence that  the  defeat  of  S.  1848  wUl 
prevent  any  injury  to  foreign  consum- 
ers? The  answer  is  a  resounding  no.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  will  S.  1848  help  con- 
simiers? The  answer  is  a  resounding 
yes. 

This  bill  effects  a  net  Improvement 
in  the  situation  for  consumers.  It  will 
save  American  Jobs,  and  it  will  lower 
our  balance  of  payment  deficit.  I  think 
we  ought  to  cut  through  the  rhetoric 
and  pass  this  bill. 

This  is  a  very  good  bill.  It  has  broad 
bipartisan  support.  For  the  life  of  me, 
as  intelligent  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is.  I  have  grave  diffi- 
culty understanding  his  arguments 
and  even  understanding  why  he  makes 
some  of  the  arguments  he  does,  or 
even  why  he  thinks  the  way  he  does; 
but  I  give  him  credit  for  standing  up 
for  his  beliefs,  and  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  do  so. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  amend- 
ments and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so 
right  now,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
«*  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1848,  the 
"Pharmceutical  Export  Amendments 
of  1985."  also  known  as  the  drug 
export  bill. 

S.  1848  will  allow  drugs  which  have 
not  been  approved  in  the  United 
States  but  which  have  been  approved 
for  use  by  another  country  to  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  and 
then  exported.  The  bill,  which  estab- 
lishes a  series  of  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  the  public  is  protected,  carefully 
distinguishes  which  countries  may 
import  these  drugs,  and  gives  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
tensive regulatory  power  over  the 
entire  distribution  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
allows  export  of  drugs  to  several  desig- 
nated coimtries— the  so-called  first  tier 
countries— which  have  sophisticated 
drug  approval  systems  comparable  to 
that  of  our  own  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  first  tier  countries 
included  are  Australia,  Austria.  Bel- 
glum,  Canada.  E>enmark,  Finland, 
France,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
drugs  approved  by  a  first  tier  country 
may  be  exported  as  well  to  a  group  of 
"second  tier"  countries  who  have  gov- 
ernmental health  authorities  adequate 
to  insure  proper  labeling  and  to  detect 
any  serious  problems  with  the  safety 
of  a  drug.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
special  needs  of  Third  World  coim- 
tries. the  bill  further  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  discretion  to  allow 
export  to  a  country  which  suffers 
from  diseases— especially  tropical  dis- 
eases—which do  not  exist  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  originally  had  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  drug  export 
biU.  Specifically.  I  worried  that  drugs 
exported  from  the  United  States 
might  be  shipped  illegally  or  surrepti- 
tiously to  unauthorized  countries.  The 
drafters  of  S.  1848  shared  my  concern 
about  such  wrongful  transshipment. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  abuse,  the 
biU  was  modified  to  include  extensive 
safeg\iards,  which  appear  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  now  before  us.  The  sale 
of  a  drug  may  not  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  importing  country.  The 
shipping  packages  must  be  carefully 
labeled  that  a  drug  is  for  export  only 
and  that  it  may  be  sold  only  in  one  of 
the  authorized  tier-1  or  -2  countries. 


No  drug  may  be  exported  if  it  has 
been  denied,  suspended,  or  withdrawn 
in  a  final  action  by  the  United  States 
or  if  the  drug  has  been  determined  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Himian  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
can  prohibit  shipment  of  any  drug 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  strin- 
gent requirements  of  S.  1848,  and  they 
can  prohibit  shipments  to  importers 
who  breach  the  bill  by  shipping  to  un- 
authorized countries. 

Mr.  President,  these  extensive  safe- 
guards have  alleviated  my  original 
concerns,  and  I  now  voice  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  this 
body  still  have  concerns  about  this  leg- 
islation. I  believe  these  concerns  are 
misguided.  S.  1848  is  not  a  "greed  bill" 
as  opponents  have  deemed  it.  S.  1848 
does  not  create  a  dangerous  double 
standard  for  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  pervert  the  esteem  of  the  "Made 
in  the  U.S.A."  label  or  the  value  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  ap- 
proved process.  And,  S.  1848  in  no  way 
will  create  guinea  pigs  out  of  innocent 
European,  Japanese,  or  Third  World 
citizens. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  drug  export 
bill  does  none  of  these  things. 

The  drug  export  bill  will  allow  no 
untested  drug  loose  on  an  ignorant 
populace.  Every  drug  or  biological  to 
which  the  bill  applies  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  drug  agency  comparable 
to  the  FDA.  The  bill  will  allow  Ameri- 
can firms  to  produce  these  drugs  and 
biologicals  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  The  bUl  will  encourage 
American  firms  to  increase  research 
and  development  of  so-called  tropical 
drugs,  which  can  benefit  those  in  the 
Third  World  who  suffer  from  diseases 
and  maladies  unknown  and  unheard  of 
by  the  average  American.  And,  the 
drug  export  bill  will  allow  citizens  in 
developed  countries  to  choose  a  prod- 
uct which  has  been  approved  by  a  re- 
spected drug  agency  and  manufac- 
tured according  to  the  good  manufac- 
turing practices  demanded  by  our 
FDA. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  has  the  tightest, 
most  thorough  drug  approval  process 
in  the  world.  That  fact  is  a  credit  to 
the  imequalled  prowess  of  the  FDA.  as 
well  as  to  our  honored  tradition  of 
consumer  advocacy.  On  average,  it 
takes  1  to  4  years  longer  for  a  drug  to 
be  approved  by  the  FDA  than  by  an 
equivalent  agency  elsewhere  in  the  de- 
veloped world.  While  this  process  cer- 
tainly has  saved  countless  lives  and 
hardships,  it  has  not  come  without 
cost.  In  an  article  in  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics,  Drs.  Olav  M. 
Bakke,  William  M.  Wardeli,  and  Louis 
Lasagna  note  that  "the  more  lengthy 
and  complex   process  in  the  United 


States  and  the  ensuing  drug  lag  have 
deprived  patients  in  the  United  States 
of  a  number  of  useful  and  even  life- 
saving  medicines."  I  would  not  go 
nearly  so  far.  My  respect  for  the  tough 
i^proval  standards  of  the  FDA  is 
total. 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that 
other  developed  countries  have  stand- 
ards which  are  both  well-intentioned 
and  efficient.  It  is  no  double  standard 
for  us  to  allow  American  firms  to 
produce  those  drugs  approved  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  an  England  or 
a  Germany,  while  preventing  their 
sale  here  until  approved  by  oiu-  stand- 
ards. It  is  worth  noting  that  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  has  such  a  prohibi- 
tion. As  the  law  stands  now,  American 
firms  may  produce  the  drugs  to  which 
this  bill  applies  via  foreign  plants  or 
partners.  And,  American  citizens  are 
free  to  go  to  other  developed  countries 
and  there  to  purchase  drugs  legally 
salable.  The  drug  export  bill  simply 
allows  the  drugs  and  biologicals.  which 
are  already  out  there,  to  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
FDA's  exacting  standards. 

By  allowing  production  in  the 
United  States,  of  course,  we  will  bring 
money  and  Jobs  to  our  shores.  Accord- 
ing to  conservative  estimates,  the  biU 
will  bring  $400  to  $500  million  and 
more  than  8.000  Jobs  to  the  United 
States.  These  figiu-es  are  significant, 
but  certainly  not  phenomenal  enough 
to  deem  S.  1848  a  "greed  bill." 

More  important  than  the  revenues 
which  this  bill  will  produce  are  the 
principles  which  the  bill  embodies. 
Faced  with  an  ever-expanding  world 
marketplace  the  United  States  no 
longer  can  afford  to  give  away  Jobs 
and  technology.  In  contrast  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  maintained  a  positive  bal- 
ance of  trade.  However,  absent  this 
biU,  that  balance  very  well  could  turn 
negative  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  S.  1848 
are  concerned  that  the  bill  will  allow 
pharmaceuticals  which  are  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A."  to  be  dumped  indiscrimi- 
nately on  Third  World  countries.  I  ap- 
preciate their  concern,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  extensive  safeguards  in 
the  drug  export  bill  will  prevent  such 
abuse,  and,  in  that  regard,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  good  friend  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  diligent  efforts. ' 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  export  bill, 
S.  1848,  will  bring  much-needed  Jobs 
and  revenue  to  the  United  States.  It 
will  benefit  our  balance  of  trade.  It 
eliminates  an  unneeded  nontariff 
trade  barrier,  and  it  provides  freedom 
of  choice  to  American  drug  producers 
and  to  foreign  consumers.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Frank  E.  Young.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  FDA,  this  bill  provides 
"the  sovereign  right  of  individual 
countries  to  assess  their  own  public 
health  needs  and  to  make  their  own 


decisions  with  regard  to  the  products 
which  should  be  available  to  them  in 
order  to  meet  their  specific  needs." 

Mr.  President,  the  FDA  has  given 
the  drug  export  bill  its  strong  support, 
as  has  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  and  an 
overwhelming,  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. I  Join  them  all  in  my  support, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as 
well. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1848  as  reported 
from  the  conunlttee. 

Pharmaceuticals  is  an  area  of  high 
technology  in  which  the  United  States 
still  has  a  surplus,  although  that  sur- 
plus is  shrinking.  I  am  convinced  by 
the  information  developed  in  the  com- 
mittee that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
shrinking  surplus  in  pharmaceuticals 
is  a  restriction  imposed  on  exports  of 
pharmaceuticals  from  this  country.  To 
the  extent  this  bill  removes  this  re- 
striction in  a  responsible  manner,  I  am 
anxious  to  support  the  bill  as  a  way  of 
removing  an  obstacle  to  American 
competitiveness  internationally. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  competitive  impact  of  United 
States  regulation  on  exports  is  the 
tendency  of  U.S.  regulation  to  encour- 
age U.S.  firms  to  invest  in  foreign 
countries  rather  than  here,  in  this 
country.  They  can  always  export  to 
the  United  States,  but  they  cannot 
always  export  from  the  United  States. 
In  testimony  that  was  received  con- 
cerning S.  1848,  administration  wit- 
nesses supported  the  industry's  asser- 
tion that  product  which  could  have 
been  exported  were  manufactured 
abroad  because  of  the  U.S.  ban  on  the 
export  of  pharmaceuticals  that  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

We  have  been  studying  the  problem 
of  trade  practices  that  encourage  or 
even  force  American  firms  to  move 
their  manufacturing  out  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Senate  Democratic 
Working  Group  on  Trade  Policy,  and  I 
can  assure  Senators  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  Indeed,  foreign  governments 
are  also  a  cause  of  our  firms  moving 
manufacturing  from  the  United 
States.  We  have  introduced  legislation 
to  clamp  down  on  that  practice.  In  my 
Judgment  eliminating  foreign  require- 
ments for  moving  plants  abroad  is  Just 
as  important  as  removing  U.S.  incen- 
tives for  moving  plants  abroad. 

On  March  24,  1986.  Senators  Dah- 
roRTH,  Baucus,  Bingamah,  Btro, 
Dixon,  Dodo,  Glenn,  Harkin,  Hol- 

LINGS.     LAUTENBERG,     LONG,     MELCHER. 

Metzenbavm,  Riegle,  Simon,  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2226,  the  Unfair  Trade 
Concessions  Requirements  Act,  which 
would  explicitly  provide  authority  for 
the  President  to  retaliate  against 
countries  which  refuse  to  accept 
American  exports  unless  and  until 
American  firms  either  locate  produc- 


tion in  those  countries  or  license  their 
technology  to  those  countries. 

I  support  S.  1848  because  it  will  help 
to  expand  U.S.  exports,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  urge  Smators  to  sup- 
port our  trade  access  bill.  S.  2226. 


CEREMONY  IN  CAPITOL  ROTUN- 
DA TO  WELCOME  NATAN  (ANA- 
TOLY)  SHCHARANSKY  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry:  Is  there  a  resolution 
at  the  desk  from  the  House  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Shcharansky  ceremony  in 
the  Rotimda  on  Tuesday  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  such  a  resolution  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  329,  welcoming 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  being  held  at  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  as  I  understand  it,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  seeking  at 
this  point  to  call  up  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  came  over  from  the  other 
body,  which  will  provide  for  the  cere- 
mony in  the  Rotunda,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  the  legislation  that  has  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Lautenbero  to  provide 
a  congressional  medal  to  Anatoly  and 
Avital  Shcharansky.  and  both  will  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent,  virtually 
at  the  same  time,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
point  includes  the  House  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
number. 

Then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2308. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
part  of  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 

stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  339) 

welcomlnc  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  to 

the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  Is  the  ceremony  to 
be  at  11  a.m.?  I  had  understood  earlier 
that  it  was  to  be  at  noon  on  Tuesday 

next.  I  hope  it  is  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  informed  that  the 
resolution  does  not  Include  a  time, 
only  a  date. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  That  time  can 
be  set.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  329)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  ceremony  is  planned  for 
11  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  perfectly  agree- 
able. I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAUS 
TO  ANATOLY  AND  AVITAL 
SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
2308,  to  award  congressional  gold 
medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avital  Bhchar- 
amdty  In  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  hxunan  rights,  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  those  medals, 
which  measure  was  reported  today  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3308)  to  authorise  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  award  congressional 
gold  medal!  to  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky In  recognition  of  their  dedication  to 
human  rights,  and  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronae  dupli- 
cates of  those  medals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Comml^ 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

On  pace  8.  line  33,  strike  "is",  through 
and  Including  "neeeoary"  on  line  34,  and 
Insert  "are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $80,000". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreeentaHvei   of  the   United  Statei   of 
America  in  Congreu  as$enMed, 
SECTION  I.  nNDiNca 

The  Congreai  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  have  displayed  Immense  cour- 
age and  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
individual  human  righU.  regarded  as  among 
the  highest  of  IdeaU  by  the  American 
people; 

(3)  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  prominent 
founding  member  of  the  Moaoow  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Oroup  and  active  spokesman  for 
the  human  righU  denied  to  Soviet  Jews,  was 
unjustly  arrested  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1B77  and  Imprisoned  for  almost  nine  years 
on  the  false  charges  of  espionage  and  trea- 
son: 
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(3)  Anatoly  Shctuuvisky,  during  his 
lengthy  incarceration  and  Isolation,  was 
subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical 
deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet 
continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose -individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied: 

(4)  freedom  is  the  ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that  love  of 
freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky,  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  waged  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  world  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated: 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky's  earnest  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elvating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern: and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky 
in  recognition  of  their  supreme  dedication 
and  total  commitment  to  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual human  rights  and  freedoms. 

(b)  Design  and  Constrdction.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  eynblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  tills  section. 

SEC  3.  DUPUCATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Sale.- The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  in  section  2  to  be 
coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suf f icent 
to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates  and 
such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  material, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

(b)  Reimburseioent  op  Appropriations.— 
Any  appropriation  made  under  section  2 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  4.  NATIONAI,  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5111  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

D  1750 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDIfZNT  NO.  1847 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Lautenberg,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Byro, 
and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  for 
himself,  Mr.  Lautenberg  and  Mr.  Btrd,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1847. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Natan  (Anato- 
ly) Shcharansky  have  displayed  immense 
courage  and  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  human  rights,  regarded  as 
among  the  highest  of  ideals  by  the  Ameri- 
can people; 

(2)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  a 
prominent  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  active 
spokesman  for  the  human  rights  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews,  was  unjustly  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  and  imprisoned  for 
almost  nine  years  on  the  false  charges  of  es- 
pionage and  treason: 

(3)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  during 
his  lengthy  incarceration  and  isolation,  was 
subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical 
deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet 
continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  conunitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose  individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied: 

(4)  freedom  is  the  ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that 
love  of  freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky,  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  waged  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  world  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated; 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky's  earnest  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elevating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern: and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SEC  L  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  su- 
preme dedication  and  total  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  individual  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

(b)  Design  and  Construction.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

SEC.  3.  DUPUCATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Sale.— The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  in  section  2  to  be 
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coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates 
and  such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses. 

(b)   REUfBURSEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIOIIS.— 

Any  appropriation  made  under  section  2 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  4.  NATIONAL  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5111  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1847)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  proposal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  am  happy  to  join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor  as  is  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  hope  that  other  Members 
who  wish  to  become  a  cosponsor  may 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
for  their  helpful  assistance  in  getting 
this  important  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  grants  a  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  to  "Natan"  An- 
atoly and  Avital  Shcharansky.  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
leadership.  Senators  Dote  and  Byro, 
and  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  Senators  Garn  and  Prox- 
MiRE,  for  their  help  in  making  possible 
the  prompt  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  to  grant 
a  Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  the 
Shcharanskys  because  of  their  out- 
standing and  unwavering  commitment 
to  human  rights,  and  their  truly  mag- 
nificent strength  of  spirit.  "Natan" 
Shcharansky  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Mon- 
itoring Group.  This  group  set  up  to 
oversee  the  Soviet  Union's  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Within  months  of  Joining  the  group, 
he  was  arrested  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage as  part  of  a  Soviet  campaign  to 
taint  the  Jewish  emigration  movement 
with  the  charge  of  treason.  In  1978.  he 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison  and 
10  years  of  hard  labor  for  anti-Soviet 
agitation,  treason,  and  espionage. 

"Natan"  Shcharansky  was  not  a  spy. 
His  real  crime  was  his  courageous  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  would-be  Jewish  im- 
migrants. With  his  excellent  command 
of  English  and  his  quick  wit,  he  served 
as  a  spokesman  and  public  relations 
person  in  Moscow  for  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement.  Knowing  his  activi- 


ty would  probably  lead  to  prison,  he 
nevertheless  contacted  Western  corre- 
spondents, arranged  press  conferences, 
and  translated  statements  to  win  pub- 
licity for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate. 

Once  Imprisoned,  he  did  not  lose 
hope  nor  heart.  Although  he  was  in 
physical  custody,  his  Soviet  Jailers 
never  enslaved  his  spirit.  He  refused  to 
Inform  on  other  prisoners  or  confess 
to  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  in 
order  to  receive  better  treatment  in 
prison.  Despite  years  of  physical  and 
psychological  torture,  his  spirit  re- 
mained in  tact,  and  on  the  day  he  was 
set  free,  his  first  thought  was  of  those 
he  left  behind.  Avital  Shcharansky  de- 
serves the  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
for  her  tireless  efforts  to  free  her  hus- 
band from  jail  and  to  elevate  his 
plight  into  a  global  concern  for  human 
rights  which  raised  the  hope  of  free- 
dom for  all  denied  their  basic  himian 
rights. 

Avital  left  for  Israel  the  day  after 
she  married  Nathan  expecting  her 
husband  to  Join  her  there  soon.  When 
it  became  clear  that  he  would  not  be 
released  she  took  up  a  vigil  that 
spanned  continents,  lasted  years,  and 
was  not  relinquished  until  Anatoly 
joined  her  12  years  later. 

Avital  and  'Natan"  Shcharansky 
have  already  proven  their  credentials 
in  the  fight  for  human  rights.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  kind  of  tenaci- 
ty and  strength  of  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion of  which  heroes  are  bom. 

This  gold  medal  is  to  recognize  that 
incredible  bravery.  The  Congressional 
Medal  is  an  Important  way  to  recogniz- 
ing their  past  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  hmnan  rights  and  freedom 
and  to  say  thank  you  in  advance  for 
those  who  will  be  free  in  the  future. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  and  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  contribution 
the  Shcharanskys  have  made  to  their 
fellow  man. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort  and  also  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Garn,  who  was  able  to  accom- 
modate the  desires  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  others  In  having 
a  very  rapid  markup  of  this  legislation 
which  was  only  completed  a  few  hours 
ago. 

So  in  addition  to  thanking  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Garn,  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  Interests  and  I  hope  that  at  11 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  we  will  have  most 
of  our  colleagues  in  attendance  for 
what  I  believe  will  be  a  very,  very  ap- 
propriate ceremony. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  will 
approve  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
striking  of  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  in  honor  of  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  and  his  wife  Avital.  The 


timing  Is  auspicious,  since  today  Natan 
(Anatoly)  Shcharansky  arrives  in  the 
United  States— his  first  trip  outside 
Israel  since  February  11  when  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  let  him  go. 

Comtemporary  society  produces  few 
heroes— men  and  women  of  undeniable 
courage  and  strength.  There  are  those 
who,  in  times  of  crisis,  reach  beyond 
themselves  and  show  heroic  qualities. 

But  the  kind  of  heroism  It  takes  to 
withstand  8  years  in  a  Soviet  prison 
camp— to  withstand  constant  and  pro- 
longed Interrogation,  months  In  soll- 
tu7  confinement,  hunger,  lack  of 
medical  care,  the  ever-present  threat 
of  execution,  and  all  this  without  com- 
munication from  the  outside  world— is 
very  rare  indeed.  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  is  Just  such  a  hero. 

Nor  can  we  forget  his  wife  Avital, 
who  from  the  moment  she  left  Russia 
right  after  they  were  married,  began 
her  relentless  campaign  to  free  her 
husband.  As  a  result  of  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky's crusade,  the  world  and  its 
leaders  were  educated  about  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Avital  Shcharansky 
gave  up  all  semblance  of  a  personal 
life— her  life  became  her  drive  to  free 
Natan  (Anotoly).  And  because  of  her 
persistence,  and  the  public's  awareness 
of  her  husband's  struggle,  Natan  (Ana- 
toly) Shcharansky  was  finally  re- 
leased. 

But  they  are  not  alone. 

While  we  were  all  overjoyed  In  Feb- 
ruary when  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  fi- 
nally released  from  the  Soviet  prison 
camp,  we  did  not  forget  the  15,000 
Soviet  Refusenlks  who  have  applied 
for,  but  been  denied,  exit  visas,  and 
are  tortured  and  castigated  for  their 
effort.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  the 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  too  want  to  emigrate. 

The  medals  for  Avital  and  Natan 
(Anatoly)  Shcharansky  will  demon- 
strate this  country's  respect  and 
esteem  for  these  two  modem  heroes. 
But  they  will  also  symbolize  our  soli- 
darity with  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  who  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union  living  out  a  daily  struggle  to 
attain  their  freedom. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
trail  he  spoke  for  all  these  Jews  when 
he  said: 

For  more  than  2.000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are,  wherever  Jews  are 
found,  every  year  they  have  repeated,  "next 
year  In  Jerusalem." 

Through  their  indomitable  spirit, 
the  Shcharansky's  have  achieved  the 
dream  of  Jerusalem.  May  they  soon  be 
joined  by  many  more. 

HONORINO  natan  (AHOTOLYI  AND  AVITAL 
SHCHARANSKY  FOR  THEIR  DEDICATION  TO  THE 
CAUSE  or  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  ancl  honored  to  Join  Senator 
Laittenberg  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2308, 
his  legislation  to  authorize  the  award 
of    Congressional    Gold    Medals    to 


Natan  lAnatoly)  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky to  recognize  their  courage  and 
dedication  to  protecting  International 
human  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  co-sponsor  at  this  time, 

I  also  am  gratified  to  Join  with  the 
majority  leader  to  expedite  passage  of 
legislation  authorizing  use  of  the  Cap- 
itol Rotunda  on  May  13.  1986,  for  a 
congrMslonal  ceremony  to  honor 
Natan  Shcharansky  In  person,  since  he 
then  will  be  visiting  Washington,  DC. 

Both  measures  will  permit  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  American 
people  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  two  in* 
divlduals  who  have  labored  so  long, 
and  suffered  so  much,  to  uphold  the 
human  freedoms  all  Americans  hold 
dear. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  leading  role  played  by  our  dlstin* 
guished  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  LAumiBno,  as  author  of  the 
Shcharansky  gold  medal  legislation,  8. 
2308. 

Senator  LAumranto  Is  one  of  the 
Senate's  leading  champions  of  human 
rights  for  Soviet  Jews  and  others 
throughout  the  world  who  are  denied 
their  basic  freedoms.  He  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  Shchar- 
anskys. 

Senator  LAtmirBKRo  deserves  high 
praise  and  commendation  for  this  par- 
ticular effort,  and  for  his  many  other 
contributions  to  the  causes  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  international  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  American 
Revolution— a  war  our  forefathers 
fought  in  the  name  of  Independence, 
individual  liberties,  and  human  digni- 
ty—congressional gold  medals  have 
been  awarded  as  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  national  appreciation  for  dis- 
tinguished achievements. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  worthy 
achievements  to  honor  than  the  cour- 
age and  dedication  Natan  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  demonstrated  for  so 
many  years  to  promote  human  rights 
for  Jews,  and  others,  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Few  Americans  are  unaware  of 
Natan  Shcharansky's  false  imprison- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Government  as 
that  repressive  regime  tried  to  silence 
his  voice  In  behalf  of  individual  free- 
doms In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ex- 
treme emotional  and  physical  depriva- 
tion he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  also  is  well-known. 

Similarly,  few  Americans  do  not 
know  about  the  imtlring  campaign 
Avital  Shcharansky  waged  throughout 
the  world  to  win  freedom  for  her  hus- 
band, and  to  promote  the  human 
rights  of  so  many  others  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I,  myself,  was  honored  to  meet  with 
Mrs.  Shcharansky  on  several  occasions 
to  discuss  how  I  and  other  Senators 
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could  assist  her  human  rights  cam- 
paign. 

Late  last  year,  I  met  twice  with  her— 
before  and  after  I  led  a  delegation  of 
eight  Senators  to  meet  with  the  new 
Soviet  leader.  General  Secretary  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  in  Moscow.  As  the 
first  Senators  to  meet  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, we  made  a  particular  point  of 
raising  American  human  rights  con- 
cerns and  urging  him  to  rectify  the 
shocking  Soviet  human  rights  record. 

I  personaUy  presented  him  with  a 
letter,  signed  by  our  entire  delegation, 
which  urged  the  new  Soviet  leader  to 
restore  full  human  rights  specifically 
to  Natan  Shcharansky  and  others  suf- 
fering in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  sponsored  a  presummit  letter 
to  President  Reagan  reaffirming  our 
country's  strong  support  for  human 
rights,  urging  that  human  rights  be  an 
important  focus  of  the  summit  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  supporting  the 
immediate  release  of  all  Soviet  prison- 
ers of  conscience,  such  as  Natan 
Shcharansky. 

Senator  Dole  joined  me  on  that 
letter  last  November,  as  did  all  98 
other  Senators,  and  we  sent  a  strong 
message  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union  about  American  concerns 
for  human  liberties. 

This  February,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment finally  released  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky from  incarceration  and  permit- 
ted him  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
know  all  Senators  shared  Mrs.  Shchar- 
ansky's  joy  at  being  reunited  with  her 
husband. 

Mr.  President,  awarding  congression- 
al gold  medals  to  Natan  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  is  more  than  just  a  trib- 
ute they  richly  deserve  for  their 
human  rights  campaign  and  for  their 
personal  courage  in  the  face  of  Soviet- 
imposed  repression. 

Such  awards  would  underscore  Con- 
gress' continuing  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  human  liberties  of  all  peoples 
while  those  freedoms  still  are  being 
denied  in  many  countries.  As  long  as 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  contin- 
ues in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere, 
Mr.  President,  we  should  emphasize 
this  commitment  and  support  those 
who  are  waging  this  struggle. 

Speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  accomplish  those  objectives, 
and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate 
today.       

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  encouragement 
and  support  for  seeing  this  legislation 
moved  as  rapidly  as  it  did  and  also  to 
our  minority  leader  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Shcharanskys  and  recog- 
nizing their  contribution  and  support- 
ing the  awarding  of  this  medal;  I 
thank  them  both. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
welcome  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shchar- 
ansky to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
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Capital.  Mr.  Shcharansky  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  of  na- 
tional importance.  In  late  July  1984, 
the  Soviet  Union  began  a  substantial 
crackdown  on  Hebrew  teachers  and 
Jewish  cultural  activists.  They  are  the 
major  victims  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
official  campaign  to  stop  the  current 
revival  of  Jewish  culture  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  only  crime  is  that  they 
continue  to  speak  out  for  such  basic 
causes  as  self  determination,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  con- 
victed on  trumped  up  charges  specifi- 
cally designed  to  discredit  them.  Some 
have  been  savagely  beaten  following 
their  arrests.  In  addition  to  the  arrests 
and  beatings,  many  Soviet  Jews  are 
being  fired  from  their  jobs,  their 
homes  have  been  searched,  their 
phones  disconnected,  and  their  mail 
seized.  Articles  have  appeared  in 
Soviet  newspapers  and  on  Soviet  tele- 
vision that  are  discrediting  to  the 
Jewish  culture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cam- 
paign has  been  consciously  directed  by 
Soviet  authorities  to  discredit  and  de- 
stroy the  revival  of  Jewish  culture  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  methods  of  ar- 
rests, beatings,  evidence  planting,  and 
the  use  of  media  to  slander  these 
people  have  created  a  renewed  atmos- 
phere of  crisis  in  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community.  My  concern  is:  What  lies 
ahead  for  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
welcome  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shchar- 
ansky. I  also  urge  them  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  the  com- 
mitments they  have  made  with  regard 
to  human  rights  and  stop  this  tragic 
campaign.  Although  we  are  limited  as 
to  what  we  can  do  to  help  Soviet  Jews 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  as 
Americans,  we  stand  firm  and  speak 
out  against  this  injustice.  We  must 
never  forget  the  basic  human  rights 
our  forefathers  fought  for,  that  are  so 
shamelessly  lacking  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  strik- 
ing and  commissioning  a  Congression- 
al Gold  Medal  in  behalf  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  his  wife  Avital. 

He  really  represents,  Mr.  President, 
the  unquenchable  desire  of  people  for 
freedom.  No  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances or  how  much  pressure  is  ap- 
plied, the  quest  and  the  unquenchable 
desire  remains  in  the  breast  of  man- 
kind. 

He  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
cult treatment.  He  was  subjected  to 
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the  entire  machinery  of  a  Communist 
nation.  But  through  it  all  his  spirit 
survived,  his  wiU  survived,  and  he  was 
able  to  withstand  the  attacks  upon 
him. 

The  absolutely  essential  element  in 
it  all  was  his  wife.  It  was  a  wife  who 
saw  her  husband  for  such  a  short 
period  of  time  prior  to  their  separa- 
tion and  her  leaving  for  Israel.  How 
often  she  walked  in  these  halls,  how 
often  I  remember  seeing  her  sad  face, 
how  tenuous  and  how  unrelenting  she 
was  in  fighting  for  her  husband's  free- 
dom. How  successful  she  was  and  how 
happy  she  must  now  be. 

It  is  extremely  deserving  and  special 
that  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  be 
honored  by  this  medal,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  she  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  commissioning  of  a  special 
medal  for  the  Shcharanskys. 

Certainly.  Avital  Shcharansky  was 
the  reason  that  her  husband  was  re- 
leased, almost  perhaps  as  much  as  his 
own  strength  and  his  own  ability  to 
repel  the  advances  of  the  Communist 
society  that  wished  to  stamp  out  all  of 
his  individualism  and  his  desire  for 
freedom  and  for  practicing  religion, 
the  religion  which  was  the  religion  of 
his  father. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  most  appropriate  thing, 
to  commission  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal.  It  is  indeed  the  way  of  Con- 
gress for  expressing  national  concern 
for  the  distinguished  achievements  of 
this  remarkable  man  and  woman. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bUl  (S.  2308)  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Natan  (Anato- 
ly) Shcharansky  have  displayed  Immense 
courage  and  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  human  rights,  regarded  as 
among  the  highest  of  ideals  by  the  Ameri- 
can people; 

(2)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  a 
prominent  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  active 
spolcesman  for  the  human  rights  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews,  was  unjustly  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  and  imprisoned  for 
almost  nine  years  on  the  false  charges  of  es- 
pionage and  treason; 


(3)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Sheharanaky,  during 
his  lengthy  incarceration  and  isolation,  was 
subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical 
deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet 
continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose  Individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied; 

(4)  freedom  is  the  ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that 
love  of  freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky.  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  wages  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  World  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated: 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky's  earnest  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elevating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern; and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SEC  t.  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  su- 
preme dedication  and  total  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Individual  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

(b)  Design  amd  Constroctiok.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(C)    AUTHORIZATIOIf    or    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

SBC  1.  DUPLICATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Sale.- The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicates  In  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  in  section  2  to  be 
coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates 
and  such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses. 

(b)  Reimbursement  of  Appropriations.— 
Any  appropriation  made  under  section  2 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SBC  4.  NATIONAL  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  Sill  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  to  the 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  to  read: 

"To  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  congressional  gold  medals 
to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital  Shcharansky 
In  recognition  of  their  dedication  to  human 
rights,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of  those 
medals." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
title  is  agreed  to. 


D  1800 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  did  not  move  to  recon- 
sider the  action  on  the  previous  legis- 
lation, is  that  correct?  Parliamentary 
inquiry:  Was  there  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider made  following  the  passage  of 
the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  No,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  the  Shchar- 
ansky gold  medal  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  we  had  three 
votes  there,  Including  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  title.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  allow  us  to 
have  one  motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine.  I  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  get- 
ting a  niunber  of  inquiries  about  what 
may  happen  tonight,  Friday,  and 
Monday.  Apparently  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  we  do  not  do  anything 
on  Friday.  My  presumption  is  the  op- 
posite, that  we  work  on  Friday. 

I  know  a  number  of  Members  have 
plans  and  we  were  trying  to  see  if  we 
could  accommodate  Members,  to  some 
extent,  though  I  must  say  this  is  im- 
portant legislation.  I  have  no  quarrel 
at  all  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
has  a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments. He  wants  to  discuss  those 
amendments  and  get  votes  on  those 
amendments,  as  do  other  Senators; 
and  there  may  be  a  ntmiber  of  other 
amendments. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that,  since 
Thursday  night  is  the  night  that  we 
may  be  in  late,  we  could  proceed  on 
this  measure— somebody  might  want 
to  indicate  there  would  be  a  window 
for  some  time— and  go  ahead  and  offer 
amendments  and  have  some  votes. 
Then,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
will  be  a  session  tomorrow.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  if  there  is  a  session  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  offer- 
ing amendments  and  there  would 
votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WiU  the  leader 
yield? 

lidr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  Members  on  his 
side  and  on  this  side  are  concerned 
about  tomorrow  and  some  are  con- 
cerned about  Monday.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  proposal  to  the  leader  that 
we  bring  the  matter  to  a  close  about 
this  point— two  of  our  Members  are 
trying  to  get  away  at  this  moment— 
and  that  we  not  be  in  on  Friday  or 
Monday  and  that  I  will  go  forward 


with  my  amendments  early  Tuesday 
morning  and  vote  on  as  numy  of  thoae 
as  possible  on  Tuesday  and  be  pre- 
pared. If  the  leader  would  give  me  suf- 
ficient opportunity,  to  move  forward 
and  bring  the  entire  matter  to  a  close 
at  about  12  o'clock  or  12:80. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  need  to  get  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  they 
want  to  go  and  we  will  protect  their 
position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  might  be  In  on 
Monday,  but  there  would  be  no  votes 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  would 
be  no  votes  on  Monday.  And  if  the 
leader  wants  to  be  in,  fine;  if  he  wants 
to  be  on  this  matter  or  some  other 
matter,  whatever  is  convenient  for 
him. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  adequate 
time  for  a  number  of  votes  on  Tues- 
day, and  if  I  still  have  issues  on 
Wednesday,  I  would  like  to  have  ade- 
quate time  on  that.  But  I  just  do  not 
want  to  be  foreshortened. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  I  wlU  plan  on  coming 
in  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  BdETZENBAUM.  And  maybe.  If 
necessary,  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  thank 
both  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  MmiirBAUM,  for  the  under- 
standing and  the  agreement  that  has 
been  reached  here.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  may 
still  call  the  Senate  in  on  Monday,  but 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  could  announce  now, 
there  will  be  no  votes  this  evening  and 
we  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow.  We 
will  be  in  session  on  Monday,  but 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
and  also  the  minority  leader.  I  hope 
we  did  not  inconvenience  a  number  of 
Senators.  Sometimes  you  cannot  tell. 
There  is  always  somebody  who  is  sus- 
picious that  we  are  not  letting  them 
know,  but  I  think  this  is  a  situation 
where  we  did  not  know  ourselves  until 
about  2  minutes  ago.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  a  late  evening  tonight  and 
probably  three  or  four  votes  on  tomor- 
row. But,  because  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio's  generosity,  we  are  going  to 
work  it  out.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
that  to  accommodate  a  lot  of  sched- 
ules where  people  are  gone  on  official 
business.  They  are  not  off  somewhere. 
They  are  on  officitd  business.  They  are 
back  in  their  States.  And  it  will  permit 
other  committees  to  meet  tomorrow 
and  on  Monday. 

We  will  be  In  session  on  Monday.  We 
could  turn  to  this  bill  on  Monday.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  want  to  dis- 
cuss it  on  Monday.  But  if  any  rollcall 
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votes  are  ordered,  they  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly want  to  support  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  what  he  Just  said. 
This  decision  was  reached  right  here 
on  the  floor  within  the  last  5  minutes 
and  it  Just  came  together.  Again,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Metzenbauh, 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  my 
present  inclination  is  to  call  up  some 
of  my  amendments  on  Monday,  prob- 
ably debate  them  and,  of  course,  set 
them  aside  and  set  them  for  votes  on 
Tuesday. 

D  1810 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  might  want  to  save  a 
little  time  on  Tuesday  for  a  little 
debate  on  each  one. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wUl  try  to 
work  with  the  majority  leader.  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  have  adequate  op- 
portunity on  Tuesday  to  give  some 
time  for  debating  them  so  that  those 
who  are  not  here  on  Monday  will 
know. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  prepared  to  turn 
to  this  bill  on  Monday.  Amendments 
will  be  offered. 

I  alert  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
both  sides  to  be  present.  If  any  roUcall 
votes  are  ordered,  they  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  live  with  the  dis- 
appointment of  not  spending  the  hour 
that  I  had  looked  forward  to  spending 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  do  evenrthlng  we 
can  to  expedite  the  wrap-up. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1820 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  business  the  drug  export 
measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hoxir  of  7  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITING  THE  SALE  OF  AD- 
VANCED AVIONICS  SYSTEM 
KITS  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
UC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  643, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  331,  prohibit- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  integrated  avi- 
onics system  kits  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  2-day  rule  has  not 
been  met.  The  report  has  not  yet  been 
filed.  I  also  understand  there  are  some 
problems  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  Certainly, 
I  know  there  are  some  problems  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle. 

For  these  several  reasons,  on  behalf 
of  other  Senators,  and  because  of  the 
rule,  I  do  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicat- 
ed earlier  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that,  by  statute,  we  are  re- 
quired to  take  action  by  a  certain  time, 
but  that  action,  in  effect,  is  negated  by 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a 
report  filed. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  was  a 
mistake  made  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  calling  the  report 
back.  We  have  no  certainty  as  to  when 
the  report  will  be  filed.  The  deadline 
for  taking  action  on  this  matter  is  mid- 
night tonight. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  any  com- 
mittee could  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
Senate  by  reporting  out  a  report, 
knowing  it  would  not  be  printed. 
Maybe  we  should  have  thought  of 
that  in  the  Saudi  arms  sale. 

It  does  seem  to  be  an  area  that  we 
ought  to  address. 

The  minority  leader  is  exactly  cor- 
rect, that  is  the  rule.  But  maybe  when 
we  have  the  final  vote  on  television  in 
the  Senate,  it  may  be  something  we 
can  address. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  it  is  frustrat- 
ing to  the  majority  leader.  When  I  was 
majority  leader  of  this  body,  I  was 
often  frustrated  by  the  3-day  rule.  My 
frustrations  in  most  instances  came  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  then  mi- 
nority, exercising  its  right  under  the 
rule,  would  not  agree  to  proceed  to  a 
matter  until  the  3-day  rule  haa  run  its 
course.  That  was  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  then  minority  relented. 

Fortunately  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and,  I  think,  for  the 
Senate,  the  3-day  rule  has  now  been 
reduced  to  the  2-day  rule.  I  am  exer- 
cising this  right  under  the  niles  on 
behalf  of  other  Senators.  As  I  indicat- 
ed, I  understand  there  are  problems 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  cannot  per- 
sonally speak  to  that,  but  I  can  say  I 
am  exercising  this  right  on  behalf  of 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  can  he  recall  any 
incident  when  it  was  possible  to  bring 
up  a  privileged  matter  of  this  sort  be- 
cause of  a  delay  in  the  delivery  of  a 
report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  is  a  great 
debater.  He  resorts  to  one  of  those  old, 
familiar  tactics  about  "Does  my  friend 
remember  an  occasion  when"  this  or 
that  happened,  because  of  this  or  that 
purpose. 

I  do  not  care  to  respond  to  that 
question.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  ex- 
ercising the  rights  of  Senators  under 
this  rule,  which  has  been  exercised  by 
the  minority  on  many  occasions,  and 
rightly  so.  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend  will  understand  my  having  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand.  I  Just  do 
not  recall  this  set  of  circumstances 
before. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  one  would  search  the 
annals  of  history  they  could  find 
precedents  for  a  good  many  things 
that  do  not  stick  within  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  man's  memory  at  a  given 
moment. 

I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, and  I  say  that  honestly  at  the 
moment,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
such  an  objection  may  not  have  been 
raised  at  a  previous  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  only  for  myself  that  I  recall  no 
such  event  in  the  rather  "-hort  history 
involved  in  this  special  sort  of  privi- 
leged matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  where  we 
are  and  what  has  happened,  laying  it 
out  for  the  record. 

We  have  had  an  objection,  and  I  cer- 
tainly imderstand  the  minority  lead- 
er's position,  his  representing  the 
other  side  in  registering  that  objec- 
tion. 

D  1830 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  established  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  to  deal  with  resolutions  to  disallow 
arms  sales  of  a  certain  magnitude. 
Under  that  procedure,  the  President 
must  send  a  notification  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  announcing  a  pro- 
posed sale,  along  with  his  reason  for 
doing  so.  If  Congress  does  nothing 
within  30  days,  then  the  sale  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  measure  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  30  days,  so 
Congress  established  a  procedure  to 
put  such  resolutions  in  a  privileged 
status.  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  does  not  consider  such  reso- 
lutions in  a  timely  manner,  then  the 
full  Senate  can  act  to  discharge  such  a 
resolution  from  the  committee.  Once  a 


resolution  gets  on  the  calendar,  the 
motion  to  proceed  is  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
avionics  to  Red  China,  a  resolution  to 
disallow  the  sale  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  331, 
and  in  the  House  as  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 593. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval relating  to  the  avionics  sale 
to  Communist  China  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  GoLDWATKR],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Wallop],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  HOLLINGS]. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  [Mr. 
LuGAR],  for  holding  hearings  on  the 
resolution  in  a  timely  manner.  I  have 
no  criticism  of  him  whatsoever.  At  the 
business  meeting  of  the  committee  last 
Thursday,  the  committee  voted 
against  giving  a  favorable  report  to 
the  resolution.  However,  in  an  unusual 
move  which  I  believe  represented  the 
feelings  of  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  reluctantly  favored  the 
sale,  but  had  many  misgivings,  the 
conunittee  turned  around  and  voted 
unanimously  to  report  the  resolution 
to  the  floor  with  a  negative  recom- 
mendation. 

The  purpose  of  that  was  to  get  the 
resolution  on  the  calendar  so  it  might 
be  called  up  on  a  privileged  basis  by 
the  majority  leader  or  by  any  other 
Senator,  for  that  matter. 

Here  is  where  we  are.  The  30-day 
period  runs  out  at  midnight  tonight. 
The  Senate  must  act  on  the  resolution 
by  midnight  tonight  or  the  Senate 
gives  up  its  opportunity  to  express  its 
disapproval  of  the  sale.  Unfortunately, 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  failed  to  file  the 
report  in  a  timely  manner.  Whether  it 
was  some  problem  on  the  committee 
staff  or  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  or  whatever,  in  any  case,  it  is  a 
matter  that  effectively  foreclosed  any 
consideration  of  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  the  sale  of  the  avionics  to 
Communist  China. 

Senate  rules  require  the  printed 
report  to  be  available  for  2  days  before 
action.  I  suspect  if  it  had  been  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  for  20  days,  not  one 
Senator  would  have  read  it,  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  is 
that  an  objection  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  proceed  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  can  be  killed  and 
was  killed  by  the  objection  that  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


Here  is  the  point,  Mr.  President. 
Here  is  the  fix  we  are  in.  The  printed 
report  will  not  even  be  available  until 
tomorrow,  1  day  too  late.  Whether  the 
committee  staff  was  derelict  in  its 
duty  in  not  filing  the  report  on 
Monday  as  had  been  promised  Is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  was  reported 
to  me  that  the  staff  was  not  able  to 
file  the  report  on  time  because  the 
Senate  went  out  of  session  at  3:39  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  cannot 
perceive  why  the  report  was  not  pre- 
pared on  a  timely  basis.  The  commit- 
tee ordered  the  resolution  reported 
about  noon  on  Thursday.  Thus  the 
staff  had  Thursday  afternoon,  all  day 
Friday,  all  day  Saturday,  all  day 
Sunday  even,  if  there  had  been  a  prob- 
lem assembling  the  material.  If  they 
had  come  in  at  8  a.m.  to  work  on  it, 
they  would  have  had  another  7  hours 
and  39  minutes.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fails  to  see  why  it  would  have  taken  so 
long  to  produce  a  four-page  report. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  leadership  in 
the  past  has  been  luiown  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  for  an  hour  or  so  if  it 
has  been  informed  that  a  time-urgent 
report  is  about  to  be  filed.  But  the 
Senate  got  no  notice  from  the  commit- 
tee or  anyone  else.  Instead,  the  staff 
elected  to  file  the  report  on  Tuesday, 
effectively  rendering  the  action  of  the 
committee  nugatory,  and  frustrating 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  our  majority  leader, 
when  he  suggested  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  this  procedure 
to  see  that  this  will  not  happen  again. 
I  am  going  to  urge  him  to  do  that.  I 
recognize  that  it  is  statutory  plus  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  will  say  further  that  even  now,  we 
could  debate  this  resolution,  if  the 
Senate  would  give  unanimous  consent 
to  waive  the  technicality  of  the  2-day 
rule.  But  maybe  there  is  some  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  some  Senators 
to  put  this  question  to  the  test  of  the 
Senate's  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  sale  of  avionics 
technology  to  Red  China  should  not 
be  viewed  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as 
part  of  a  continuing  State  Department 
strategy  to  "solve  the  Taiwan  prob- 
lem." 

This  has  come  up  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  mostly  in  response 
to  questions  that  I  have  raised.  In  any 
case,  according  to  the  China  policy 
that  has  dominated  the  United  States 
State  Department  for  the  past  15 
years,  the  major  obstacle  to  achieving 
"better  relations"  with  Red  China  is 
"the  Taiwan  problem."  The  "Taiwan 
problem"  is  the  refusal  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan  to  surrender  its 
sovereignty  and  liberty  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime  on  the  mainland.  And  I  say 
God  bless  them:  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse. 


Who  will  serlouBly  fault  our  long- 
time  and  faithful  ally  for  wanting  to 
remain  free? 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  matter 
Since  1971,  the  State  Department  has 
been  engaged  In  a  series  of  moves  care- 
fully designed  to  withdraw  gradually 
United  States  support  for  the  anti- 
Communist  govermnent  of  Taiwan, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  our 
relationship  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Peking.  This  strategy  has 
been  managed  with  the  clear  goal  In 
mind  of  avoiding  an  abrupt  or  chaotic 
transfer  of  power,  but  which  would, 
nevertheless,  impose  Communist  sov- 
ereignty over  Free  China— that  is  to 
say,  Taiwan. 

This  is  an  unthinkable  policy.  I  have 
resisted  it  with  all  the  strength  that  I 
possess  heretofore,  and  I  shall  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 

These  steps  have  included  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  expelling  the  Republic 
of  China  from  the  United  Nations. 

Does  anybody  remember  that?  We 
kicked  out  our  ally,  a  friend.  We  par- 
ticipated in  that  in  the  United  Nations 
and  brought  in  a  Communist  regime. 
And  I  say  shame,  shame. 

The  steps  include  the  institution  of 
trade  and  diplomatic  contacts:  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  Peking 
regime:  the  "derecognition"  of  the 
Government  of  Free  China:  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China:  the  refus- 
al to  provide  Taiwan  with  significant 
military  capabilities,  such  as  the  F-16 
or  the  F-20;  and  the  initiation  of  a 
program  to  upgrade  selected  capabili- 
ties of  Peking's  People's  Liberation 
Army. 

Selling  our  friends  down  the  river. 
Just  another  example,  an  awesome  ex- 
ample. 

The  transfer  of  military  technology 
to  Red  China  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  strategy  to  sell  out  Taiwan.  By  de- 
nying Free  China  any  significant  qual- 
itative upgrade  of  its  defensive  capa- 
bility while  continuing  to  sell  quanti- 
ties of  lower  grade  materiel,  the  State 
Department  effectively  puts  a  freeze 
on  Free  China's  options  for  independ- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  by  gradually 
increasing  military  cooperation  with 
the  Communists,  we  supposedly  build 
up  their  confidence  that  we  really  do 
mean  to  deliver  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  China— that  is  to  say, 
Taiwan— into  Communist  slavery. 

This  policy  was  succinctly  stated  in 
the  U.S.-PRC  Joint  Communique  of 
August  17,  1982,  issued  on  the  occasion 
of  Vice  President  George  Bush's  trip 
to  Red  China.  The  communique  said: 

Having  In  mind  the  foregoing  statements 
of  both  sides,  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  states  that  it  does  not  seek  to  carry 
out  a  long-term  policy  of  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan,  that  its  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  will 
not  exceed,  either  in  qualitative  or  in  quan- 
titative terms,  the  level  of  those  supplied  in 
recent  years  since  the  establishment  of  dip- 
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lomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  and  that  it  intends  to  reduce 
gradually  Its  sales  of  aims  to  Taiwan,  lead- 
ing, over-a  period  of  time,  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion. 

The  communique  is  not  an  executive 
agreement,  and  has  no  force  in  inter- 
national law  whatsoever.  Moreover,  it 
directly  contradicts  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  sets  the  sole  criterion 
for  United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan 
to  be  Taiwan's  need  for  defense.  The 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  excludes  any 
consideration  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Peldng  as  a  criterion  for 
sales  to  meet  Taiwan's  defense  needs. 
Indeed,  the  act  specifically  says  that 
"the  President  and  the  Congress  shall 
determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
such  defense  articles  and  services 
based  solely  upon  their  Judgment  of 
the  needs  of  Taiwan." 

Now,  then.  Mr.  President,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
sajrs  that  this  determination  shall  be 
made  both  by  the  President  and  by 
Congress.  So  long  as  the  administra- 
tion is  on  record  that  its  intention  is  to 
reduce  Taiwan's  side  of  the  military 
balance  to  zero.  Congress  should 
refuse  to  allow  any  arms  sales  to  the 
Peking  side  of  the  balance.  That  is 
Just  common  sense,  and  that  is  precise- 
ly why  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLOWATER]  and  I  introduced  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval,  which  the 
Senate  will  not  be  able  to  consider  as  a 
result  of  a  technicality  in  the  delivery 
of  a  printed  report  of  four  pages.  This 
is  outrageous,  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again  to  the  Senate,  shame,  shame. 

On  September  13.  1982,  the  State 
Department  wrote  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Sena- 
tor East,  and  stated  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  Communique  is  not  an  executive 
agreement,  and  it  creates  no  binding  rights 
or  obligations  under  international  law.  Its 
status  under  X3&.  law  is  that  of  a  statement 
of  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  its  imple- 
mentation will  be  subject  to  aU  relevant 
Federal  laws. 

If  Federal  law  mandates  that  no  deg- 
radation of  Taiwan's  sectirity  may 
occuir,  and  if  the  State  Department 
recognizes  that  the  communique 
cannot  supersede  Federal  law  and  is 
not  binding  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional law,  then  how  can  the  sale  of 
advanced  avionics  be  Justified? 

Although  the  administration  testi- 
fied in  the  hearings  on  the  sale  that 
the  avionics  sale  to  Peking  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  promise  to  reduce  mili- 
tary sales  to  Taiwan  to  zero,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  qualitative  modern- 
isation of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  significantly  alters  the  military 
balance  in  Asia  when  Taiwan  is  under 
a  qualitative  freeze. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the  sig- 
nificant factor  is  the  need  for  Taiwan 
to  maintain  air  superiority  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  Any  technical  upgrade 
to  the  Communist  side  would  upset 
that  balance  in  the  long  run.  By  im- 


proving the  avionics  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  aircraft,  the  United 
States  would  be  complicating  the  de- 
fense problems  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  thereby  adding  an  element 
of  uncertainty  to  Taiwan's  present  air 
superiority.  Even  though  the  adminis- 
tration argues  that  the  Communist  F- 
8's  with  the  improved  avionics  would 
be  based  in  the  north  to  give  all- 
weather  and  night-time  capability 
against  Soviet  forces,  the  fact  remains 
that  Soviet  aircraft  are  so  far  superior 
to  the  Cliinese  that  the  additional  ca- 
pability is  militarily  meaningless  in 
the  northern  context. 

Deployed  against  Taiwan,  however, 
the  improved  F-8's  would  have  some 
meaning  in  an  attempt  to  overwhelm 
Taiwan  by  sheer  numbers.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  view  this  sale  in  isola- 
tion, without  revealing  what  other 
sales  are  planned  down  the  line,  or 
what  other  purchases  from  third  coun- 
tries may  be  available  to  the  Commu- 
nists. The  avionics  sale  could  become 
only  one  building  block  in  a  modern- 
ization effort  that  could  seriously 
threaten  Taiwan,  and  destroy  its  free- 
dom of  independence. 

Moreover,  the  transfer  of  technology 
itself  would  l>e  a  significant  factor  for 
the  Cliinese  Communist  weapons  in- 
dustry. Nor  have  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists given  sufficient  guarantees 
against  transfer  of  the  technology  to 
third  parties.  As  always,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  is  ever  anxious  to  avoid 
making  Red  China  live  up  to  the  mini- 
mal guarantees  expected  of  agree- 
ments among  civilized  nations. 

The  sale  of  advanced  avionics  to  Red 
China  is  another  step  in  the  U.S.  State 
Department's  long  history  of  accom- 
modating the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interests  of  freedom  to 
Communist  goals  and  programs.  The 
group  of  Owen  Lattimores,  Edgar  P. 
Snows,  and  Richard  K.  Fairbankses 
who  long  argued  for  the  glories  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  agrarian  reformers 
have  had  apt  pupils  in  the  group  of 
State  Department  experts  who  are 
busily  finishing  off  the  Communist 
conquest  of  China.  There  may  be 
those  who  reaUy  believe  that  accom- 
modating with  communism  is  good  for 
the  international  banl^  and  the  multi- 
national corporations,  or  who  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  com- 
promise with  communism  if  it  will 
"reduce  tensions,"  but  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  among 
them. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  look  at  this  pro- 
posed sale  not  as  a  technical  matter, 
but  in  the  context  of  the  whole  geo- 
strategic  situation.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  not  Just  the  feasibility  of  the 
sale  from  a  military  standpoint,  but 
how  the  sale  will  be  perceived  by 
China's  neighbors,  including  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  We  ought 


to  be  examining  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  in  Red  China's  history 
that  would  give  her  neighbors  cause 
for  concern  when  we  start  supplying 
arms  to  a  Communist  regime. 

For  example,  will  common  sense 
allow  us  to  forget  Red  China's  role 
against  South  Korea  in  1050?  Can  we 
forget  all  the  American  boys  who  died 
in  Korea  because  of  Red  China's  ac- 
tions there?  Has  Red  China  ever 
apologized,  or  admitted  its  guilt? 

A  few  days  ago,  our  President  was  in 
Indonesia.  Can  we  ignore  the  role 
which  Red  China  played  in  the  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Indonesian 
Government  in  1965?  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Indonesia  why  Indonesia 
has  never  resiuned  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Red  China. 

And  what  role  did  Red  China  play  in 
the  10  years  of  civil  war  in  Malaysia? 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Ma- 
laysia's Prime  Minister  warned  the 
United  States  against  too  close  rela- 
tions with  Red  China.  And  over  the 
weekend,  the  ASEAN  nations,  includ- 
ing Malaysia.  Thailand,  and  Singa- 
pore, and  other  nations  in  the  region, 
said  that  they  think  the  United  States 
is  preoccupied  with  the  Red  China  re- 
lationship to  the  detriment  of  in- 
creased trading  and  security  relations 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific 
Basin.  After  all.  isn't  freedom  what  it 
is  all  about? 

Nor  should  we  forget  Red  China's 
war  with  India  in  1962.  The  sophisti- 
cates would  like  to  call  that  a  border 
dispute,  but  if  you  live  in  the  area,  and 
you  know  what  Communists  do,  it  is 
far  more  than  a  border  dispute.  If 
even  1  square  foot  of  free  territory 
falls  under  Communist  control,  we 
have  a  cause  to  worry  that  freedom  is 
in  danger. 

Let's  not  forget  that  Red  China  has 
been  supporting  the  Khmer  Rouge 
since  the  1960's  in  Cambodia,  and  they 
are  still  supporting  them.  And  we 
should  talk  about  Red  China's  subver- 
sion against  Thailand  in  the  1970's. 
That  was  no  border  dispute.  Nor  was 
Red  China's  role  in  the  Vietnam  war 
in  1979.  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
getting  a  little  tired  of  these  people 
who  say  that  Red  China  is  not  an  ag- 
gressive state. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  supposed  rationale 
of  this  sale.  We  are  told  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  strengthen  Communist 
China's  military  forces  against  the 
Communist  military  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  look  back  at  the 
so-called  border  incursions  of  1969,  it 
is  plain  that  these  were  part  of  Red 
China's  aggressive  policy  of  expansion. 
Everyone  knows  that  Red  China  has 
coveted  Siberia  for  years.  I  don't 
intend  to  take  up  the  Soviet  side,  but  I 
really  don't  blame  them  for  the  hostile 
reaction.    If   Red   China   is   worried 


about  Soviet  military  actions,  so  be  it: 
they  asked  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  over-arching 
goal  of  our  policy  should  be  to  achieve 
world  peace.  And  we  cannot  achieve 
world  peace  as  long  as  these  two  major 
countries  are  in  the  grip  of  totalitarian 
Communist  regimes.  What  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  encouraging  the  break- 
up and  destabilization  of  both  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
want  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  in  the 
long  run.  we  should  not  be  disturbed  if 
the  Soviet  Union  should  attack  Red 
China,  and  vice  versa.  Let  the  two 
Communist  countries  slug  it  out,  or  let 
the  constituent  parts  fight  among 
themselves. 

No  one  has  been  noticeably  bothered 
by  the  conflict  between  Iraq  and 
Iran— it's  kept  both  of  them  busy,  and 
away  from  other  nations.  We  should 
look  at  any  supposed  China/Soviet  dis- 
pute in  the  same  light. 

The  Soviet  t>ear  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  swallow  Afghanistan— let  him 
try  to  swallow  China.  If  the  Soviets 
can  take  out  Red  China's  military  ca- 
pability, it  would  be  a  constructive 
action  for  world  peace,  and  weaken 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

So  I  don't  think  we  should  sell  Red 
China  one  toothpick,  much  less  avion- 
ics technology.  Let's  look  at  Red 
China's  crimes  against  her  own  people. 
There  is  a  question  in  a  lot  of  people's 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  China,  a 
Communist-dominated  country,  is  a 
country  with  which  civilized  nations 
ought  to  have  a  positive  relationship. 
For  example,  in  the  forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  the  1950's,  how  many  millions 
died?  How  many  were  executed?  How 
many  put  in  concentration  camps? 
How  many  are  still  in  concentration 
camps?  For  some  reason,  no  one  wants 
to  look  at  these  questions. 

Can  we  dismiss  this  simply  by  saying 
that  they  have  admitted  the  errors  of 
the  past,  and,  now  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  consolidated  their  power, 
they  won't  do  it  again?  Or  is  it  some- 
thing in  the  very  nature  of  commu- 
nism that  makes  them  inherently  un- 
reliable? 

What  about  the  great  leap  forward? 
How  many  millions  starved  because  of 
Communist  policies? 

How  about  the  cultural  revolution? 
How  many  more  millions  died?  What 
about  the  gross  abuse  of  human 
rights,  and  the  devastation  wrought 
against  ordinary  cultural  and  religious 
rights? 

A  year  ago,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives said  that  Red  China's  bar- 
barous one-child  policy  constituted 
practices  the  House  called  "crimes 
against  humanity."  Has  there  been 
any  significant  changes  in  that  policy 
in  the  past  year?  The  answer  is  no. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  we 
can  supply  armaments  in  any  way  to  a 
coimtry  that  is  currently  implement- 


ing a  policy  of  "crimes  against  human- 
ity." 

Red  China  is  not  a  reliable  ally.  The 
West  will  rue  the  day  that  it  did  any- 
thing at  all  to  strengthen  China's 
Communist  government. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  Do  Chi- 
nese officials  view  their  interests  as 
fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  the  United 
States? 

Let's  look  at  a  few  criteria. 

First.  What  about  their  attitude 
toward  human  rights  violations  of 
their  own  people— as  opposed  to  the 
U.S.  attitude?  I  think  history  speaks 
for  itself. 

Second.  What  about  their  attitude 
toward  democratic  institutions?  We 
know  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
people  who  have  to  live  under  Chinese 
commimism— they  have  the  same 
levels  of  escape  attempts  as  Eastern 
Europe. 

Third.  What  is  Red  China's  attitude 
on  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  behind 
secure  borders?  We  know  that  Red 
China  has  been  a  very  strong  support- 
er of  the  PLO.  even  supplying  the 
PLO  with  weapons.  We  know  that  Red 
China  is  in  the  forefront  of  those  con- 
demning Zionism  and  Israel. 

Fourth.  What  is  their  attitude  on 
terrorism?  Just  look  at  how  Red  China 
voted  in  the  U.N.  on  Libya.  Why  did 
Red  China  rush  to  condemn  the 
United  States  by  name  during  the 
Libyan  debate,  but  could  not  bring 
itself  to  support  the  mild  U.N.  resolu- 
tion against  the  Soviets  for  shooting 
down  the  KAL  007  airline  full  of 
women  and  children? 

Fifth.  In  fact,  why  don't  we  compare 
Red  China's  voting  record  at  the 
United  Nations  with  the  Republic  of 
China's  support  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  prior  to  1972? 
What  this  would  show  is  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  shares  our  democratic 
values  and  Red  China  does  not. 

Sixth.  Now  here  is  another  interest- 
ing question:  Why  did  Red  China 
refuse  to  include  a  secure  nonprolif- 
eration  clause  in  the  recent  nuclear 
treaty  with  the  United  States?  Why 
didn't  we  insist  on  it?  In  the  pending 
Tax  Treaty  with  Red  China,  why 
didn't  Red  China  agree  to  the  same 
antitreaty  shopping  protection  that 
we  have  in  all  our  other  recent  tax 
treaties?  Why  didn't  we  insist  on  it? 

Seventh.  As  for  cooperation,  why 
does  Red  China  continue  to  abuse  the 
United  States  at  Panmunjom  for  being 
an  ally  of  South  Korea?  Why  is  the 
Red  Chinese  general  still  sitting  there 
next  to  their  North  Korean  comrades? 

No,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  ration- 
ale for  this  sale  other  than  the  desire 
to  appease  the  Chinese  Communists. 
According  to  a  recent  unclassified  CIA 
study,  the  economic  growth  prospects 
for   Red   China   appear   significantly 


less  than  was  thought  before.  It  ia  log- 
ical that  Red  China  too  could  be  a 
credible  military  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  only  if  it  could  obtain  a  full 
military  modernization.  Such  a  mod- 
ernization would  require  an  across-the- 
board  economic  modernization  which 
some  analysts  say  might  cost  as  much 
as  $600  billion. 

How  can  Red  China  attain  this  level 
of  economic  modernization  in  the  near 
term  in  order  to  be  a  credible  military 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
We  all  know  that  that  is  impossible. 

The  total  Soviet  bloc  debt  to  the 
West  these  days  is  in  the  area  of  $100 
billion.  Where  is  Red  China  going  to 
find  several  hundred  billion  dollars  for 
economic  modernization?  Certainly, 
Red  China  has  no  near  or  even 
medium  term  export  potential  to  fi- 
nance such  a  modernization 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations,  the  ASEAN  Organization. 
These  countries  include  such  United 
States  friends  and  allies  as  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  and  Singapore.  One  com- 
ment in  the  article  illustrated  the 
thinking  in  this  part  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  our  policy  toward  Red 
China.  They  perceive  the  United 
States  as  being  preoccupied  with  the 
Red  China  relationship  to  the  detri- 
ment of  increased  trading  and  security 
relations  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
Pacific  basin. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  Red  China's 
neighbors— Including  Ja^an— are  op- 
posed to  the  sale. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Red  China  has  been 
deeply  Involved  in  subversive  activities 
throughout  the  Pacific  basin  with  pro 
Red  Chinese  Communist  parties  and 
other  movements.  Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence that  these  subversive  activities 
have  stopped  today.  If  we  are  interest- 
ed in  maintaining  strong  alliances  with 
our  friends,  we  should  not  be  selling 
arms  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Hxlms'  res- 
olution, and  I.  too.  regret  the  circum- 
stance which  we  face  tonight.  The  res- 
olution is  simple.  It  is  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  integrated  avionics  system  kits 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
known  to  all  as  Communist  China.  I 
have  urged  the  Senate  in  several  items 
in  the  Rbcoro.  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  when  I  testified  at 
its  hearing  on  this  sale  last  week,  to 
consider  carefully  what  this  sale  will 
mean  to  a  buildup  of  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  mainland  China  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  ally,  Taiwan,  as  well  ai 
several  Asean  countries— all  allies  of 
'  America  by  treaty. 

There  is  real  reason  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  sale,  which  is  part  of  an 
emerging  policy  in  the  administration 
to  try  to  create  some  sort  of  military 
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alliance  with  Communist  China.  That 
policy  has  not  been  aired  in  the 
Senate  in  any  way.  Who,  I  ask.  has 
pointed  out  its  implications  and  rami- 
fications for  the  strategic  posture  of 
the  United  States  in  Asia  and  for  our 
alliance  with  Taiwan?  I  am  told.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  avionics  sale  will 
be  followed  by  even  larger  sales  of  so- 
phisticated naval  systems  to  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  Is  this  a  policy  or  a 
plot?  If  it  Is  a  policy,  why  not  debate 
it?  If  it  is  a  plot,  it  should  be  hidden. 
Why  not  begin  by  asking  what  reliabil- 
ity we  have  experienced  in  alliances 
with  totalitarian  states  in  the  world  of 
Marxists  or  anywhere  else.  Are  we  to 
place  more  reliance  upon  them  than 
our  democratic  allies  we  listed  above? 
Wouldn't  that  be  some  debate? 

These  are  the  Communist  Chinese 
who  recently  told  the  Hong  Kong 
people  that  they  found  municipal  elec- 
tions to  be  an  offense  against  the 
future  Communist  rule  of  Hong  Kong. 
Elections  are  an  offense,  and  if  they 
are  to  do  that,  they  will  certainly 
poison  the  atmosphere.  There  are  to 
be  no  more  elections.  These  are  our 
new  allies  in  Asia. 

Approval  of  the  avionics  sale  will  set 
in  motion  a  train  of  events  and  weap- 
ons sales  which  will  result  in  a  com- 
pletely changed  direction  of  U.S.  for- 
eign and  defense  policy  toward  Marx- 
ist mainland  China  and  from  demo- 
cratic free  Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  want  to  approve  a 
sale  which  will  lead  the  United  States 
into  a  military  alliance  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  I  know  the 
administration  would  like  us  to 
embark  upon  that  path.  First  there 
was  last  fall's  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  with  Communist  China,  an 
agreement  which  failed  to  include  suf- 
ficient safeguards  on  U.S.  origin  nucle- 
ar material.  We  were  told  we  could 
rely  on  oral  assurances  that  such  ma- 
terial would  not  be  used  by  the  main- 
land Chinese  for  military  purposes. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  who  has  a  way  of  veri- 
fying that?  What  are  the  chances  of 
that? 

And  now  we  are  asked  to  agree  to  so- 
phisticated avionics  sales  to  the  Marx- 
ist Chinese,  and  soon,  to  agree  to  sell 
them  naval  systems,  where  the  propel- 
ler technology  is  the  state-of-the-art. 
All  this  amounts  to  a  buildup  of  the 
Red  Chinese  military  machine,  funded 
and  advanced  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
That  military  machine,  Mr.  President, 
has  our  close  and  proven  democratic 
ally,  Taiwan,  plainly  worried.  That 
military  machine  also  worries  our 
Asean  allies.  Those  allies  expressed 
their  concerns  to  us  during  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  Asia  last  week,  but  we 
were  so  focused  in  this  country  on  tax 
policy  and  the  Soviet  nuclear  accident 
that  the  concerns  of  the  Asean  coun- 
tries over  this  matter  caused  scarcely  a 
ripple  in  media  coverage  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Asia  trip.  But  their  concerns  are 
real  and  their  concerns  understand- 
able. 

There  are  no  nations  which  better 
know  the  threat  of  mainland  Commu- 
nist China  than  that  country's  closest 
neighbors.  Listen  to  them  and  be  fore- 
warned, my  colleagues.  This  is  the 
country  that  excoriated  us  for  retaliat- 
ing against  their  Libyan  brother, 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  by 
this  weapons  sale  request  to  enter  into 
a  military  arrangement  with  a  country 
whose  Ambassador  just  2  weeks  ago 
launched  vicious  attacks  oh  the  United 
States  and  Israel  in  a  speech  he  gave 
in  Houston,  TX.  The  Communist  Chi- 
nese Ambassador  said  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  were  the  cause  of 
world  terrorism,  presumably  by  being 
willing  victims,  and  he  accused  us  of 
State-sponsored  terrorism  for  our  de- 
fensive action  in  Libya.  That  Commu- 
nist Ambassador  reflected  clearly  the 
views  of  his  Beijing  government, 
which  has  been  attacking  us  verbally 
all  over  the  world  for  self-defense  in 
Libya. 

That  Beijing  government,  to  whom 
we  now  propose  to  sell  avionics,  joined 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  vote  condemning  our 
action.  And  yet  our  diplomats  say,  our 
State  Department  says  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  do  not  reaUy  mean 
what  they  say  and  many  Asia  experts 
here  downplay  the  importance  of  the 
Red  Chinese  vote  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council.  Are 
they  naive?  You  bet.  How  can  they  be 
so  very  sure  that  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese mean  what  they  say  when  they 
promise  not  to  use  the  weapons  we  sell 
them  against  Taiwan?  Let  me  tell  you 
how.  They  protect  their  sweet  diplo- 
matic reputations  by  continuing  to 
hide  their  past  failiu-es  under  the 
promise  of  a  future  we  face  more 
through  hope  than  intellect.  Should 
we  trust  those  weapons  to  a  country 
which  votes  with  the  Soviet  against  us 
on  national  security  matters  at  the 
United  Nations? 

D  1850 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Senate  to  remember  who  It  is  that  is 
coming  to  us  for  these  weapons.  It  is 
none  other  than  Gen.  Yang  Dezhi, 
who  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  Forces  which 
fought  us  in  the  Korean  war.  He  is 
now  the  top  military  man  in  mainland 
China,  and  he  is  visiting  this  country 
to  promote  these  arms  sales.  Can  we 
trust  such  a  man?  Should  we  trust 
such  a  man?  Will  the  U.S.  veterans 
who  fought  him  in  Korea  welcome 
him  here  to  collect  the  weapons  some 
people  in  the  administration  want  to 
sell  him?  I  doubt  it. 

Worst  of  all.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that  while  many  are  quick  to 
want  to  promote  this  avionics  sale  to 


the  PRC,  they  are  reluctant  to  up- 
grade the  Taiwan  air  force.  But  we 
promised— this  Government,  which 
makes  promises  we  like  to  think  we 
keep— we  promised  in  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  to  support  the  defense  of 
Taiwan.  Taiwan  is  a  trusted  and 
proven  ally  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia.  We  must  not  let  them  down.  But 
here,  tonight,  the  Senate  acquiesced  In 
a  plot  to  let  them  down.  It  is  not  in 
our  interest  to  pursue  an  unbalanced 
policy  in  Asia.  Once  again,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  smiles  upon 
those  who  excoriate  us  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  even  here  at  home,  while 
those  who  embrace  freedom  with  us 
are  shoved  to  the  sideline.  It  is 
vanity— Foreign  Relations  Committee 
vanity— to  take  such  pride  that  we 
think  we  have  seduced  this  totalitar- 
ian giant  by  sweet  favors  and  turning 
our  back  on  old  and  trusted  friends.  It 
is  Foreign  Relations  Committee  vanity 
to  make  certain  that  we  cannot  reach 
a  vote  by  holding  the  report  beyond 
time  for  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  could  urge 
my  colleagues  to  deny  this  sale  of  avi- 
onics packages  to  Communist  China. 
It  is  an  imwise  policy  and  should  be 
prohibited.  But  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  not  permit  it.  Times 
are  sad,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
cannot  even  vote  for  an  old  ally  for 
fear  of  the  very  process  we  and  they 
most  cherish— democracy.  How  sad  it 
is  tonight. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
and  I  present  to  the  Senate  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  regard 
to  the  drug  export  measure  which  I 
believe  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday,  May 
12,  1986.  There  will  be  no  Friday  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  this  week. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  S.  1848,  at  1 
p.m.  on  Monday:  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments or  motions  thereto,  to  S.  1848, 
on  Monday  be  postponed  until  an  un- 
determined time  on  Tuesday,  May  13. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m..  on  Tuesday.  May  13. 
and  that  the  Senate  resume  S.  1848  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  12  noon  and  2 
p.m.,  in  order  for  the  weekly  party 
caucuses  to  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
protection  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  hope  the  entire  request 
could  be  maide,  lest  part  of  it  be  agreed 
to  and  there  be  an  objection  to  the 
rest  of  it.  I  think  we  all  entered  into  it 
with  the  understanding  that  the  whole 
package  would  be  part  of  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  would  be  pro- 
tection on  all  sides.  I  thank  the  presid- 
ing officer  for  this  swiftness.  Ordinari- 
ly, that  is  very  helpful.  I  ask  unani- 
mour  consent  that  final  passage  occur 
on  S.  1848,  no  later  than  1  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  14. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  amendments  be  the 
only  amendments  in  order,  with  the 
exception  of  the  reported  substitute. 
and  no  motions  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions be  in  order,  and  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form: 

Metzenbaum  amendment  dealing 
with  infant  formula; 

An  unlimited  number  of  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Mrzhtbaum 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  bill; 

Simon  amendment  clarifying  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  interstate  transfer 
of  liquored  candy; 

Ford  amendment  in  the  2d  degree  to 
the  Simon  amendment  dealing  with  li- 
quored candy: 

Simon  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  a  drug  to  all  tier  1  countries 
if  one  of  the  tier  1  countries  has  the 
drug  under  review  for  potential  ban; 

Glenn  amendment  to  regularize  no- 
tification procedures  for  the  export  of 
banned  or  severely  restricted  sub- 
stances; 

Gore  amendment  to  strike  tier  II, 
and  add  countries  to  tier  1;  and 

Gore  amendment  to  establish  in 
statute  the  FDA  with  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  did  the  assistant  majority 
leader  say  "liquored  candies"? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Vermont  that  it 
is  "liquored  candy,"  rather  than 
"licked  candy." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wanted  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  on  this  side  and 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
FAMILY  OF  HARRY  CHAPIN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1207.  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin, 
which  was  reported  today  by  the  Com- 


mittee   on    Banking.    Hotulng,    and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
not  object,  as  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  but  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  4  or  5  minutes  on  the  resolution 
whenever  the  time  is  appropriate.  If 
now  is  appropriate.  I  will  do  it  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hktlin] 
has  been  kind  enough  to  defer  for  the 
activity  here,  so  that  we  might  con- 
clude at  least  getting  the  imanimous- 
consent  ageement. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
that  is  appropriate.  We  have  a  bit 
more  business  to  conclude,  but  I  ask  if 
that  is  appropriate.  I  promised  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  Senator  Hcfun  was  here  before  I 
was.  I  will  be  happy  to  let  him  speak 
first.  Harry  Chapin  was  a  dear,  close 
friend. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  for  the  Senator  to 
proceed  right  now.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  like  to  speak,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  defer  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1207)  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Harry 
Chapin,  a  well-known  folksinger.  song- 
writer and  poet,  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  in  1981  when  he 
was  only  38. 

Harry's  unique  musical  talents  were 
only  surpassed  by  his  passionate  con- 
cerns. He  was  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  was  a  friend  to  the  millions  of 
hungry  people  in  the  world  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  life.  Not  content  to 
merely  talk  about  victims  of  starvation 
and  malnutrition,  he  set  about  to  do 
something. 

I  remember  well  a  few  years  ago 
when  Harry  Chapin  came  to  me  with 
an  idea  that  came  from  his  wife, 
Sandy,  to  create  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger.  He  would 
come  to  the  Congress  with  his  col- 
leagues Marty  Rogol  and  Bill  Ayres 
and  many  others,  and  we  would  meet 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
knew  Harry,  Bob  Doli,  Alam  Cham- 
STON,  Gary  Hart,  Don  Ribole, 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  Dick  Clark, 
and  others  and  we  would  arrange  for 
him  to  meet  with  people  about  prepar- 


ing a  joint  resolution  requesting  the 
Commission. 

There  would  come  a  day  when  we 
thought  that  he  should  meet  with 
someone.  We  called  up  Harry.  We  said. 
"You  know,  Wednesday  mldmomlng 
would  be  a  good  day  to  meet  with  cer- 
tain Senators."  Harry  would  always 
say,  "Of  course,  I  will  be  there.  Tell 
me  what  time."  What  he  never  told  us 
was  that  the  night  before  he  had  a 
concert  in  California  and  maybe  an- 
other concert  that  same  Wednesday 
night  back  in  California  or  somewhere 
else  on  the  west  coast.  In  between  con- 
certs he  would  fly  here.  He  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  on  Capitol  Hill, 
meet  with  the  people  we  wanted  and 
then  go  back  to  the  concerts,  a  mark 
of  dedication,  and  he  would  usually  be 
doing  that  totally  at  his  own  expense 
and  in  fact  throughout  his  life  he  gave 
away  what  would  be  a  fortune  for  any- 
body from  the  proceeds  of  his  concerts 
to  help  the  hungry. 

Harry  knew  that  millions  of  people 
would  continue  to  be  malnourished 
and  would  starve  unless  hunger 
became  a  matter  of  conscience  to  the 
rest  of  us  who  have  never  experienced 
it.  He  knew  the  enormity  of  his  job, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  never  detered 
him  or  even  allowed  his  inexhaustible 
energy  to  falter. 

Harry's  energy  and  determination 
were  what  convinced  President  Carter 
to  establish  the  Commission  on  World 
Hunger,  and  he  attended  every  single 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

In  fact.  I  remember  very  well  the 
day  we  met  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  sev- 
eral of  the  Senators  from  here.  In  fact 
Senator  Dole,  who  served  on  the  com- 
mission with  me,  and  I  went  down 
there  to  see  the  President  along  with 
Harry.  Harry  started  In  at  great 
length  about  why  we  need  the  commis- 
sion and  the  President  kept  saying 
"Harry.  Harry,  I  am  convinced  we  are 
going  to  do  it."  And  we  were  trying  to 
tell  him  "Harry,  don't  talk  him  out  of 
it  now.  Just  let  him  go  ahead  with  the 
commission." 

Harry  made  it  clear  he  wanted  him 
not  just  convinced  he  wanted  him 
dedicated  to  it. 

It  was  also  Harry  Chapin  who  was 
the  catalyst  behind  the  Food  Policy 
Center,  World  Hunger  Year  and  Pood 
Monitor  Magasine.  Every  year  at  least 
half  of  his  hundreds  of  concerU  were 
free,  either  for  charity  or  to  raise 
money  to  fight  world  hunger. 

Harry's  life  and  work  were  cut  short 
4  years  ago,  but  the  memory  of  his 
commitment  to  help  others  lives  on. 
To  commemorate  his  crusade  and  to 
celebrate  his  rare  qualities.  Senator 
Dole  and  I  introduced  S.  2202,  to 
award  a  special  gold  medal  to  Harry's 
family.  Congressman  Dokoan  Intro- 
duced a  similar  biU,  H.R.  1207,  in  the 
House,  and  that  bill  passed  the  House 
on  May  5.  1986.  Rather  than  wait  to 
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act  on  S.  2202,  I  asked  Senator  Dole 
that  we  take  up  the  House  bill  by 
unanimous  consent.  By  passing  this 
bill  today,  we  hope  to  make  it  possible 
for  President  Reagan  to  sign  it  before 
the  upcoming  "Hands  Across  America" 
event  which  is  expected  to  raise  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  help  hungry  people 
in  our  own  country  an  event  put  on  by 
Ken  Kragen  and  Marty  Rogol,  who 
worked  so  hard  with  Harry. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  Harry 
Chapin  was  truly  a  remarkable  human 
being.  He  was  probably  the  most  self- 
less person  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing.  He  was  that  rare  kind 
of  person  who  was  determined  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people  who 
were  suffering.  He  once  said  of  his  life 
that  he  hoped  to  "leave  here  thinking 
I  mattered."  Harry  did  matter— to  his 
friends  and  to  people  everjnxrhere  who 
are  alive  today  because  he  saw  hunger 
and  tried  to  end  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  so  well  one 
night  when  Harry  and  his  family  came 
to  our  home  in  Middlesex,  VT,  and  we 
sat  on  the  side  of  the  moimtain  and 
spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

Our  yoimgest  boy,  who  had  not  met 
Harry,  who  was  then  4  or  5  years  old, 
within  a  few  minutes  was  saying, 
"Harry  this"  and  "Harry  that."  I 
brought  him  aside  and  said,  "It  really 
should  be  'Mr.  Chapin'."  He  said,  "No, 
Harry  told  me  his  friends  called  him 
Harry  and  I  am  his  friend  and  I  should 
call  him  Harry." 

I  rememljer  so  well  that  night  with 
the  candlelights,  the  soft  simmier 
breeze  blowing  through  the  curtains, 
my  son  Mark  sitting  on  Harry's  lap; 
my  wife  Marcelle,  my  other  son  Kevin, 
and  my  daughter  Alicia,  sitting  there 
and  Harry  singing  into  the  night. 
"The  Cat's  in  the  Cradle"  and  all  the 
other  songs  that  meant  so  much  to  us; 
"Taxi."  of  course.  And  he  ended  by 
singing,  with  his  family  sitting  there 
and  my  family,  the  very  moving  song 
he  wrote,  "All  My  Life's  a  Circle," 
singing  how  all  things  come  aroimd 
again. 

WeU,  I  think  with  this  medal  we 
bring  it  around  again.  We  cannot  bring 
Harry  Chapin  back,  but  we  can  tell  a 
good  and  dear  friend  how  greatly  he  is 
missed  by  so  many  of  us  and  that  we 
will  always  remember  what  he  so  self- 
lessly  did  to  make  a  better  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  greatly  privi- 
leged to  have  him  as  such  a  good 
friend.  I  mourn  him  to  this  day.  But  I 
applaud  those  Senators  and  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  have 
worked  to  commemorate  a  life  that 
was  well  worth  living  and  a  life  that 
left  a  better  world  for  having  been 
lived. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  (H.R.  1207)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OP  MS.  CHANG  AI  BAE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  737.  a  private  relief  bill  which  we 
received  from  the  House  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  737)  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  Ai  Bae. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  737)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  recapping  the  agenda  for 
Monday  and  concluding.  I  jrield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama.  Senator 
HiFUN.  who  came  to  this  Chamber 
when  I  did.  and  a  man  I  have  great  ad- 
miration, respect  and  regard  for.  I  ap- 
preciate his  patience  in  deferring  his 
matter  until  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


D  1910 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
May  11.  1986.  wiU  mark  the  72d  cele- 
bration of  Mother's  Day.  Mother's 
Day  has  become  a  great  and  beloved 
occasion  in  this  Nation,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides a  specific  opportunity  for  mil- 
lions to  show,  in  very  personal  ways, 
their  appreciation  for  the  many  con- 
tributions that  mothers  have  made  to 
their  lives. 

On  Sunday  morning,  in  homes 
across  the  Nation,  children  will  be 
coolcing  breakfast  to  serve  their  moth- 
ers. Families  will  be  pacldng  picnic 
lunches  for  outings  to  parks.  Roses 
and  candy  will  be  given  to  Mothers  ev- 
erywhere and,  as  any  mailman  can  tes- 
tify, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
greeting  cards  are  at  this  very  moment 


surging  through  our  postal  system. 
These  exhibitions  of  love  and  family 
imity  stem  from  the  love  which  moth- 
ers give  to  their  children,  and  the  sta- 
bility they  provide  for  their  families. 

The  72d  celebration  of  Mother's  Day 
comes  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  a  time  when  we  need  to 
work  at  strengthening  the  basic  family 
unit,  the  major  institution  Involved  in 
molding  values  and  attitudes.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  very  special  day  wiU 
signal  a  return  to  the  traditional 
values  of  American  life.  I  also  believe 
that  we  should  all  try  to  celebrate  not 
only  the  particular  date  specified,  but 
should  extend  our  celebration  to  the 
spirit  behind  Mother's  Day,  and  dem- 
onstrate our  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  many  small  things  which 
mothers  have  done  that  go  uimoticed 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

As  we  observe  Mother's  Day  this 
Sunday  to  honor  the  mothers  of 
America,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  greatness  of  this 
country  made  by  American  mothers, 
truly  a  great  source  of  strength,  pride, 
and  inspiration  throughout  our  histo- 
ry. Let  us  also  work  to  strengthen  the 
family  as  a  molder  of  values.  Let  us 
show  that,  by  honoring  our  mothers, 
we  also  honor  our  families  and  our 
Nation. 

The  famed  writer  Samuel  Taylor  Co- 
leridge wrote  that  mothers  are  "•  •  • 
the  holiest  thing  alive."  Let  our  lives 
show,  not  only  this  Sunday  but 
throughout  the  year,  that  these  words 
live  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  that 
it  was  my  uncle,  former  U.S.  Senator 
J.  Thomas  Heflin,  who  authored  the 
Mother's  Day  Act  which  made  this 
annual  salute  a  reality.  On  May  10, 
1913,  then  Congressman  Tom  Heflin 
introduced  this  piece  of  legislation, 
and  succeeded  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion into  law  on  May  18,  1914. 

I  am  told  that  the  idea  setting  aside 
a  day  to  honor  the  Nation's  mothers 
came  from  a  West  Virginia  woman. 
Anna  Jarvis,  who  convinced  my  uncle 
of  the  idea's  merit.  For  their  efforts. 
Miss  Jarvis  came  to  be  Icnown  as  the 
"Mother  of  Mother's  Day,"  and  my 
uncle  as  the  "Father  of  Mother's 
Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  original  resolution,  as  approved  by 
Congress  72  years  ago. 

Joint  Resolution  Relativi  To  Thi 
Observation  op  Mother's  Day 

Whereas  the  service  rendered  the  United 
States  by  the  American  mother  is  the  great- 
est source  of  the  country's  strength  and  in- 
spiration, and 

Whereas  we  honor  ourselves  and  the 
mothers  of  America  when  we  do  anything  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  home  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas  the  American  mother  is  doing  so 
much  for  the  home,  the  moral  uplift,  and 
religion,  hence  so  much  for  good  Oovem- 
ment  and  humanity:  Therefore  be  it 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
Tttentativet  of  the  United  Statei  of  America 
in  Congreu  atiembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  iaaue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  Oovemment  offlclaU  to  dis- 
play the  United  States  flag  on  all  Oovem- 
ment building  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or 
other  suitable  places  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May  as  a  public  expression  of  our  love 
and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try: And  be  It  further 

Retolved,  That  the  second  Sunday  In  May 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as 
Mother's  Day  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  request  Its  observance  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to 
have  appear  in  the  Rccoro  a  reprint  of 
the  speech  of  the  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph,  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Randolph  made  a  speech  entitled 
"The  Unapplauded  Molders  of  Men" 
on  May  11,  1933,  which  was  the  initial 
speech  by  then  Congressman  Jennings 
Randolph.  Jennings  Randolph  has 
now  left  this  Chamber,  but  he  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  very  ably,  and 
he  always  made  a  speech  on  Mother's 
Day. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  on  Mother's 
Day  many,  many  times.  I  think  we 
would  be  really  lacking  something  this 
Mother's  Day  if  we  did  not  refer  to  his 
words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech,  "The  Unapplauded  Molders  of 
Men,"  appear  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Unapplauded  Molders  op  Men 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
feeling  that  I  am  treading  on  holy  ground 
that  I  ask  you  to  turn  with  me  today  for  a 
few  minutes  to  honor  the  immortal  builder 
of  all  heroes— mother.  Too  long  have  moth- 
ers been  the  unapplauded  molders  of  men, 
too  long  the  true  but  unsung  architects  of 
destiny. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  kings 
and  emperors;  historians  have  told  of  the 
exploits  of  a  thousand  heroes  of  battle:  bi- 
ographers have  packed  into  colorful  words 
the  life  and  death  of  our  statesmen;  while 
painters  have  filled  galleries  with  likenesses 
of  our  living  great;  but  It  remained  for  Miss 
Anna  Jarvis,  a  West  Virginia  woman,  untold 
years  after  the  first  mother  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  to  Immortalize  mother  by  having 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give  rec- 
ognition to  Mother's  Day  through  the  dis- 
play of  our  flag.  The  Congress  established 
this  memorial  in  1914,  and  since  that  year 
on  Mother's  Day  men  and  women  turn  from 
the  turmoil  of  labor  and  by  silent  commun- 
ion with  that  mother,  living  or  dead,  receive 
again  from  her  the  strength  of  mind  and 
the  pureness  of  soul  that  only  can  be  bred 
in  that  greatest  of  all  loves— that  of  a 
mother  for  her  child. 

Oh,  If  the  historians,  the  painters,  and 
sculptors  could  see  though  the  outward  acts 
of  men  to  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  power  of  greatness,  how  differ- 
ent might  be  the  lists  of  the  honored  and 
successful!  How  different  would  be  the  story 
of  our  national  progreasl 


Behold  the  letUing  of  the  New  World. 
With  the  Pilgrim  father  who  sought  hli  reli- 
gious liberty  in  a  new  and  unluiown  land 
came  also  the  Pilgrim  mother.  She  it  was 
who  endured  the  same  lumJshipt  •■  her 
stronger  mate;  she  It  was  who  steadfast  to 
her  duty  of  wife  and  mother  battled  with 
him  the  cold  of  the  cruel  New  England  win- 
ters; she  with  him  sacrificed  the  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety  of  the  Old  World  for 
the  dangers  of  the  New;  she  with  him 
fought  the  savage  Indian;  she  kept  his 
house,  cooked  his  meals,  bore  htm  sons  and 
daughters,  and  earnestly  and  faithfully 
reared  them  into  new  pioneers  destined  to 
build  America. 

Write,  ye  historians,  of  the  mother  of 
George  Washington  faithfully  training  that 
great  man  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  service. 
Record  the  story  of  the  brave  mother  from 
the  hills  of  western  Virginia  who  sent  her 
three  sons  to  fight  in  the  Continental  Army 
when  the  British  under  Colonel  Tarleton, 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  these  words: 

"Oo,  my  sons,  and  keep  back  the  foot  of 
the  invader  or  see  my  face  no  more." 

When  this  story  was  related  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution 
he  said: 

"Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta  and  I  will  rally 
around  me  men  who  will  lift  our  bleeding 
Nation  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free." 

Paint,  ye  artists,  the  settlement  of  the 
western  America,  but  forget  not  that  into 
that  empire-building  went  not  only  the  toll 
and  blood  of  our  pioneer  men  but  that  into 
it  also  went  the  Immeasurable  toil  of  pio- 
neer women.  Too  often  we  visualize  the  skel- 
etons that  marked  the  trail  across  the  prai- 
ries, the  mountains,  and  deserts  as  the  last 
remains  of  a  Custer,  a  Lewis,  a  great  fron- 
tiersman who  died  In  glory  defending  his 
loved  ones.  Too  often  the  true  story  written 
on  the  desert  sands  Is  the  story  of  a  moth- 
er's sacrifice,  sometimes  In  the  forefront  of 
battle  but  more  often  In  the  burdensome 
strife  of  daily  tasks  that  bent  and  broke  her 
body.  Too  often  the  mute  bones  on  the 
westward  trail  bespeak  the  death  of  a 
mother  in  childbirth.  The  story  of  the 
cradle  rather  than  the  report  of  the  blun- 
derbuss marks  the  westward  course  of 
empire. 

O  orators,  If  you  would  explain  the  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  paint  the  vision  of  Nancy 
Hanks;  fill  your  minds,  If  you  can,  with  the 
glory  of  her  mother  love,  catch  the  strains 
of  the  strange  lullabies  she  sang  to  her 
unborn  child.  What  fount  of  greatness  can 
compare  with  hers?  Biographers,  if  you 
would  know  from  whence  came  the  staunch- 
ness of  Woodrow  Wilson's  soul,  the  breadth 
of  his  great  vision,  search  out  the  secret  gift 
of  life  and  life's  greatest  Ideals  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  mother. 

And  so  goes  the  story  day  In  and  day  out, 
from  the  mothers  of  the  great  to  the  moth- 
era  of  all  men  throughout  the  world.  I 
wonder  If  any  son  ever  knew  the  true  depth 
of  a  mother's  heart.  Is  there  any  force  for 
righteousness  and  peace  In  the  world  equal 
to  the  force  of  a  mother's  dally  teaching  of 
ot>edlence,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  devotion 
to  high  ideals?  Is  there  any  nobler  lesson 
taught  than  is  taught  by  a  mother's  living 
example  of  sacrif Ic.  of  duty,  and  of  love? 

One  September  evening,  several  years  ago, 
I  stood  on  the  railroad-station  platform  in 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  our  State,  Just 
before  the  night  train  for  Clarksburg  was 

ready  to  pull  out. 
It  was  a  delightful  twUight,  and  I  did  not 

want  to  board  the  sleeper  until  the  last 


minute.  Just  then  a  young  man  cam*  swing- 
ing toward  the  car  steps  carrying  his  lug • 
gage.  I  know  the  boy,  and  it  happened  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Morgantown  to  enroll  u 
a  freshman  at  Wast  Virginia  University.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  his  first  great  life's  ad- 
venture. 

Standing  cloie  by,  I  heard  the  final  words 
of  parting.  The  father  shook  his  son's  band 
with  a  final  admonition,  "I  hope  you'll  make 
the  football  team,  but  go  easy  on  the 
money,  for  your  old  dad  has  to  settle  all  the 
bills."  And  this  was  a  remaik  that  many  a 
father  has  made  to  his  son.  The  sister  said 
she  hoped  he  might  be  pledged  to  the  best 
fraternity  on  the  campus.  And  then  his 
sweetheart  murmured— but  I  stiall  not 
report  what  they  said,  for  we  should  never 
tell  what  sweethearts  speak  at  parting  time. 
But,  seriously,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
words  spoken  by  that  mother  to  her  boy,  as 
she  put  her  loving  arms  around  his  stalwart 
shoulders  and  said,  "My  boy,  like  your 
father,  I  want  you  to  make  the  football 
team,  and  like  your  sister,  I  want  you  to 
know  the  best  people,  but  above  all  other 
things  I  hope  you'll  always  remember  to  be 
a  good  boy." 

When  that  mother  spoke  she  did  not 
mean  "good  boy"  In  the  sense  that  she  de- 
sired her  son  to  be  a  wishy-washy  sort  of 
person.  She  meant  what  every  mother  tua 
meant  when  she  said  those  words.  She 
simply  wanted  her  boy  to  be  honest,  chival- 
rous, brave,  and  to  stand  four-square  against 
the  evil  winds  that  blow. 

And  thus  do  mothers  write  the  living  sto- 
ries of  men  and  nations.  Behind  the  storm 
and  strife  and  blustering  of  the  actors  most 
vividly  before  our  eyes  do  we  see  the  power 
of  mother  love  and  the  fashioning  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  mother's  heart  and 
hands. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  telling  a  young 
woman  that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  here- 
after; that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
heaven  and  hell  consisted  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  that  every  person  experienced  in 
this  world  and  that  when  death  stopped  the 
movemenU  of  this  life  his  body  became  only 
so  much  decaying  matter  and  nothingness 
was  the  end.  The  young  woman  answered 
him  In  these  words,  "Do  you  mean  to  t«U 
me  that  I  shall  never  again  see  my  mother?" 
And  in  that  simple  and  yet  boundless  faith 
that  mother  and  Immortality  were  one  and 
inseparable;  in  the  sureness  of  her  knowl- 
edge that  when  she  had  become  weary  of 
the  labors  of  life  there  would  be  waiting  the 
radiant  face  of  her  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  tlie  loving  arms  to  enfold  her  once 
more— never  again  to  be  separated  In  all 
etemlty-ln  the  light  of  that  abiding  hope 
and  faith,  all  of  the  scientific  arguments  of 
my  friend  were  of  the  nothingness  of  which 
he  spoke.  Against  that  mother-love  logic 
was  but  the  mere  exercise  of  dried-up  math- 
ematics. And  It  Is  the  same  mother  love  that 
has  enthroned  the  highest  Ideals  In  the 
hearu  of  all  men.  It  has  been  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  comfort  and  hope 
of  the  lowly.  Before  the  voice  of  a  mother 
telling  her  son  to  "be  a  good  boy"  all  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  the  outward  world 
fades  away  and— 
"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
"The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 
"Still  stands  thine  ancient  saerlfloe, 
"An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Mother's  Day  Is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
that  can  be  raised  to  mothers  of  men.  When 
we  drive  about  the  city  of  Washington  we 
proceed  from  circle  to  circle,  from  monu- 
ment to  monument.  Here  stands  a  statue  of 
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Farragut.  and  here  a  likeness  of  Webster, 
and  towering  over  them  all  Is  the  giant  spire 
honoring  the  great  Washington.  It  if  fitting 
that  a  nation  should  honor  its  heroes.  But 
no  statue  can  be  raised  to  mother  as  endur- 
ing and  as  inspiring  as  the  child  each 
mother  rears  herself.  No  writer  can  enclose 
between  the  backs  of  any  book  all  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  mother's  teaching.  No  poet  can 
capture  all  of  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
mother's  heart.  No  painter  has  the  power  to 
transmit  to  his  canvas  the  beauty  of  a  moth- 
er's face  that  glows  in  the  memory  of  her 
dear  ones,  no  matter  how  homely,  how  gro- 
tesque, or  how  blank  and  stupid  that  same 
face  may  have  appeared  to  strangers.  Even 
the  wizardry  of  the  sculptor's  hand  cannot 
endue  his  cold  marble  with  the  warmth  of  a 
mother's  love.  No;  only  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  us.  sons  and  daughters  of  mothers 
living  and  mothers  dead,  to  commune  again 
in  our  thoughts  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  all,  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mother. 
Memory  alone  holds  for  us  the  charm  of  her 
personality.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
picture  of  those  thousands  of  cares  and 
daily  tasks  she  did  for  us;  the  Joyful  laugh- 
ter at  our  successes;  the  loving  kindness  of 
her  manner.  Memory  along  brings  back  the 
mother  we  knew,  and  to  bring  back  any 
other  mother  is  only  to  rear  an  unworthy 
monument. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  personal- 
ities. Europe  bristles  with  names  of  men 
rather  than  names  of  nations.  St&lin  of 
Russia,  Mussolini  of  Italy,  Hitler  of  Germa- 
ny—who knows  what  influence  their  moth- 
ers had  upon  them?  Prom  whence  their 
courage,  their  vision,  their  power?  A  mother 
tapped  the  sources  of  their  personality, 
taught  them  the  duties  and  tasks  of  life, 
guarded  their  bodies,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  great  thoughts. 

Today  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  it  has 
been  said  that  our  President  Roosevelt  is 
the  outstanding  and  dominant  personality. 
Fortunate  are  we  Americans  to  have  his 
mother  alive.  This  splendid  mother  of  our 
President  sees  him  as  he  magnificiently 
commands  our  ship  of  state.  She  remembers 
daily  the  dreams  she  had  for  him  in  the  yes- 
teryears when  with  her  aid  and  guidance  he 
was  equipping  himself  for  Just  such  a  mo- 
mentous task  of  leadership.  Humble,  yet 
justly  proud,  she  walks  securely  down  the 
remaining  miles  of  her  highway  of  life, 
knowing  that  there  follows  along  the  trail  a 
son  who  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  truly  great  leaders  of  mankind.  And 
even  behind  Roosevelt  will  remain  his  warm 
and  glowing  mother. 

The  late  great  poet.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  has 
expressed  in  tender  words  my  wish  and  your 
wish  when  he  says: 

"I  cannot  pay  my  debt 

"For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given; 

"But  Thou,  love's  Lord. 

"WOt  not  forget 

"Her  due  reward— 

"Bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven." 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding  the  floor  to  me  for  this  oppor- 
tvinity  to  speak  on  Mother's  Day. 

D  1915 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  their 
sincere  comments  on  issues  of  concern 
tome. 


I  would  add,  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  Mother's  Day,  that  certainly,  I,  too, 
wish  to  express  my  complete  accord 
with  that  lovely  statement  of  Senator 
Heflin.  Of  all  the  influences  in  my 
own  life,  perhaps  that  of  my  mother 
had  the  greatest  impact.  She  taught 
me  and  I  sometimes  failed  the  test. 
But  she  taught  me  patience  and  the 
ability  to  control  my  temper,  which  I 
sometimes  forget,  I  have  found. 

But,  nevertheless,  she  is  a  superb 
and  courageous  person  as  she  cares  for 
my  invalid  father,  who  holds  a  similar 
place  in  my  heart.  God  bless  her  on 
this  special  day. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  have  met  his 
mother  and  realize  the  problems  she 
must  have  had  with  the  Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

D  1920 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  spirited  colt  makes 
the  best  horse  and  she  watched  and 
administered  that  in  a  most  amazing 
way. 

I  thank  my  good  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  I  know  his  mother  must 
have  suffered  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems, having  known  him  as  well  as  I 
do. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  She  did.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  God  bless  them  both 
indeed. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  398,  a  resolution  submitted 
by  Senator  Motmihan.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader.  The  resolution  is 
being  held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  it  calls  for  a  "Solidarity 
Simday"  for  Soviet  Jewry  on  May  11. 


D  1900 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  398 
Whereas  on  May  11,  1986.  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  convene  the  fifteenth  aiuiual  "Sol- 


idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  In  reaffir- 
mation of  the  American  People's  reaolve  to 
secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewa  and  belea- 
guered persons  everywhere; 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
in  myriad  activities  on  that  day  in  public  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  with  the  long  suffer- 
ing Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  on  February  11,  1988,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  finally  released  after  nine 
years  in  the  Soviet  Gulag,  reunited  with  his 
beloved  Avltal  and  welcomed  in  triumph  to 
the  land  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much; 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  tenacious 
devotion  to  his  people  and  faith  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  Americans; 

Whereas  our  election  at  his  freedom  must 
not  allow  us  to  forget  or  Ignore  the  2V^  mil- 
lion Jews  who  remain  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  explicitly  assert  guarantees 
of  those  rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  restrict 
emigration,  particularly  in  the  last  few 
months,  when  the  number  of  Jews  allowed 
to  emigrate  has  declined  to  extremely  low 
levels; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion; 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  having  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  imme- 
diate induction  Into  the  armed  forces,  im- 
proper incarceration  in  mental  institutions, 
expulsion  from  school,  and  constant  surveil- 
lance and  harassment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shall  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  in- 
carcerated solely  for  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  In  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoivtd,  That  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses its  full  support  for  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry",  to  be  held  on 
May  11,  1986,  and  encourages  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  that  day. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:42  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3921.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  issue  permanent  ease- 
ments for  water  conveyance  systems  in 
order  to  resolve  title  claims  arising  under 
acts  repealed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3214.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians  in  U.S. 
Claims  Court  docket  numbered  53-81L.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  June  1,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  25  through  31,  1986.  as 
"Critical  Care  Week." 


BJ.  Ret.  3S4.  Joint  retolutlon  allowing 
qualified  penons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalised  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  8  or 
4.1986. 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaln,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  1307.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapln. 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  2308.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  to  award  congreulonal 
gold  medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avltal  Shchar- 
ansky In  recognition  of  their  dedication  to 
human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  dupli- 
cates of  those  medals. 


Oen.  John  Phllllpt.  UJB.  lUrlne 
be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref  No. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill,  received  from  the 
House  on  May  6,  1986  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1207.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2921.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  issue  permanent  ease- 
ments for  water  conveyance  systems  in 
order  to  resolve  title  claims  arising  under 
acts  repealed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  3214.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians  in  U.S. 
Claims  Court  docket  numbered  53-81L,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  June  1,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  25  through  31.  1986.  as 
"Critical  Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


•3.  Maj. 
Corps  to 
1041) 

**3.  In  the  Army  National  Oiiard  there 
are  68  promotions  to  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  PhUlp  J.  Blondl).  (Ref.  No. 
1048) 

"4.  Capt.  Timothy  W.  Foley.  U.8.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major.  (Ref.  No.  1044) 

**S.  In  the  Marine  Corp*  there  are  two  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Joseph  P.  Davto).  (Ref. 
No.  1046) 

Total:  78. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  exiecuttve  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Andrew  J.  Klelnfeld.  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska; 

John  W.  Gill.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Breckinridge  L.  Willcox.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Walter  J.  Shea,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission; 

Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 

Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  Identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Conorkssiom- 
AL  Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  28,  1986,  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

•1.  MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Petersen.  Jr..  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref. 
No.  1040) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  billB  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Chan BTOH  and  Mr.  Tmnutom): 
8.  3433.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  veterans;  to  improve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration home  loan  guaranty  program: 
to  authorize  certain  debt  collections;  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  require  additional  Information  from 
certain  fiduciary  agenU  of  veterans:  to 
revise  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affaln  to  construct,  alter,  ac- 
quire, operate,  and  maintain  parking  facili- 
ties at  Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities; and  to  authorise  an  administrative 
reorganization  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DxCONCINI: 

8.  3438.  A  biU  to  amend  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  beneftu  which  are  paid 
based  on  the  service-connected  disability  or 
death  of  a  veteran  to  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  Uws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  to  provide  for  certain  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Insurance  programs 
and  revolving  funds  generally  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guaranties  for  certain  refinancing 
loaiu  to  be  provided,  in  accordance  with 
such  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8.  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interest  provi- 
sions of  the  Declaration  of  Taking  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3435.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8565  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  the  payment  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
fines  or  penalties  Imposed  by  a  United 
SUtes  magistrate,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 

8.  3436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a  competi- 
tive examination  proceM  be  used  for  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals of  Federal  Oovemment  agencies;  to 
provide  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
shall  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment for  certain  administrative  pur- 
poses; and  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  claims  under  Federal  Oovem- 
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ment  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  program. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Art  of  1973  to  esUblish  a  Fed- 
eral Credit  Progi<im  Revolving  Fund  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  overall  authority  for  Federal  credit 
activity,  including  borrowing  and  credit 
management:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  LAnTENBERG): 

S.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  foreign  tax  credits 
attributable  to  activities  conducted  in  for- 
eign countries  which  repeatedly  provide 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOREN): 

S.  2430.  A  bill  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States  by  ensuring  the  quality  of 
munitions  manufactured  at  the  McAlester 
Army  Ammunition  Plant,  McAlester.  Okla- 
homa, to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"mission-essential  material"  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mi.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible): 

S.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  in  a  manner  that 
imposes  the  most  equitable  burden  among 
the  citizens  of  the  affected  coastal  states;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLET: 

S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  increase  in 
the  payment  amount  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  under  part  A  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram for  certain  high  cost  hospitals  located 
in  a  rural  area  near  an  urban  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
STOH,  Mr.  Ihouye,  Mr.  Pell,  B4r. 
Leaht,  and  Mr.  Eagletoh): 

SJ.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  establish  a 
permanent  body  for  the  purpose  of  consul- 
tation as  required  in  section  3  under  the  res- 
olution: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ansrtws,     Mr.     Armstrong,     Mr. 

BoREN,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Bradley, 

Mr.  Bomfers.  Mr.  C^hatee,  Mr.  Coch- 

RAH,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

D'Amato,      Mr.      OeConcini.      Mr. 

Dixon,   B4r.   Dodd,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  EXON,  Mr.  GLENN, 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  B4r.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Inodye.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy, 


Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRE,   Mr.   QUAYLE,  Mr.   RiECLE,  Mr. 

Rockefeller,   Mr.   Roth,  Mr.   Sak- 
BANES,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.     Trible.     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.   Wilson,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.   Res.   398.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday";  considered  and  passed. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
DixoN,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Baucus  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  Res.   399.   Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  be  maintained  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  urge  the  President  to 
nominate  an  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  who  is  dedicated  to 
America's  small   business  community   and 
the  United  States  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mrs.   Hawkins   and   Mr. 
(Cranston): 
S.  Res.  400.  Resolution  to  retain  current 
tax  treatment  of  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  IK>LE  (for  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  Res.  401.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  full  deduct- 
ibility of  contributions  to  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  Res.  402.  Resolution  on  minority  set- 
aside  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible): 
S.  Res.  403.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  refund  the  part  of  the  con- 
tributions which  are  made  by  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  any  retirement  system  for  Federal 
Government  officers  and  employees  and 
which  would  not  be  made  if  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  had  been  ex- 
tended: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  Res.  404.  Resolution  to  designate  the 
coUege  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  as  the  official 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  Glorious  Revolution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Cranston,   and  Mr. 

THURMOND): 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  veterans;  to  improve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  home  loan  guaranty 
program:  to  authorize  certain  debt  col- 
lections; to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  require  ad- 


ditional information  from  certain  fidu- 
ciary agents  of  veterans:  to  revise  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  construct,  alter,  ac- 
quire, operate,  and  maintain  parldng 
facilities  at  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities;  and  to  authorize  an 
administrative  reorganization  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitrkowski 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
which  are  paid  based  on  the  service- 
coimected  disability  in  death  of  a  vet- 
eran to  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  insur- 
ance programs  and  revolving  fimds 
generally  to  be  administered,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  loan  guar- 
anties for  certain  refinancing  loans  to 
be  provided,  in  accordance  with  such 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

protection  op  certain  veterans  benefits 

FROM  sequestration 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  S.  2423,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of 
certain  veterans'  benefits  from  seques- 
tration imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Er  ?rgency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985— the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  legislation,  Public 
Law  99-177. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  it  does  not  seek  to 
undermine  or  alter  the  basic  structure 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  Rather,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  bring  together  in  one  bill 
the  exemptions  I  proposed  in  S.  2187 
for  veterans  service-connected  benefits 
along  with  exemptions  for  certain 
other  programs  where  sequestration 
entails  an  extremely  insignificant  or 
even  adverse  dificit  impact.  Thus,  the 
bill  would,  first,  exempt  certain  top- 
priority  benefits  based  on  service-con- 
nected death  or  disability  which  I  be- 
lieve should  have  been  made  exempt 
along  with  Veterans'  Administration 
service-comiected  compensation  bene- 
fits which  are  exempted  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  as  enacted.  Second,  the  bill 
would  remedy  highly  questionable  in- 
terpretations made  in  applying 
Gramm-Rudman  to  veterans'  insur- 
ance policy  loans  and  the  home  loan 
guaranty  program  and  provide  for  cor- 
rections with  respect  to  Gramm-Rud- 
man's  applicability  to  two  VA  revolv- 
ing funds  which  I  believe  Congress 
would  have  made  before  final  passage 
if  there  had  been  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  more  thorough-going  delib- 
erations in  the  Congress. 


Exemptions  for  the  same  benefits 
that  I  am  proposing  to  protect  would, 
with  one  exception,  be  provided  for  in 
a  bill  that  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance. Representative  Dooqlas  Applk- 
GATE.  That  one  exception  is  the  VA's 
loan  guaranty  program,  for  which  an 
exemption  has  been  proposed  in  H.R. 
4775.  which  yesterday  was  Introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' AffaJjTS  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs.  Representative 
Richard  Shelby,  and  recommended  by 
that  subcommittee  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  the  only  exemptions  for  vet- 
erans' programs  from  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  entailed  in  Presidential  se- 
questration orders  are  for  compensa- 
tion paid  to  service-connected  (iisabled 
veterans,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  [DIC]  paid  to  the  survi- 
vors of  those  who  die  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  and  non-service- 
coimected  pension  paid  to  needy  war- 
time veterans  who  are  totally  disabled 
or  elderly  and  to  needy  survivors  of 
wartime  veterans.  In  addition, 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts  in  spending  for 
VA  direct  health  care  services  are  lim- 
ited to  1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  2  percent  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1991. 

However.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
terms  of  Gramm-Rudman,  a  wide 
range  of  VA  benefits  and  programs  are 
susceptible  to  sequestration  and  were 
reduced  by  the  President's  February  1 
order.  In  many  instances.  I  believe 
that  sequestration  of  the  programs  is 
unwise  or  unfair,  reflects  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Gramm-Rudman,  or,  as 
the  VA's  General  Counsel  has  suggest- 
ed, may  violate  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Legislative  remedies  of  certain  de- 
fects in  the  sequestration  of  veterans' 
programs  have  already  been  proposed 
and.  in  one  case,  enacted. 

On  March  7,  legislation  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  proposed  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  Representative  Shelby  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  99-255.  That 
measure  was  designed  to  protect  the 
VA  home  loan  guaranty  program  from 
a  grossly  disproportionate  cut  by  cor- 
recting the  fiscal  year  1986  baseline  es- 
timate of  VA  loan  guaranty  activity 
and,  thus,  increasing  from  $11.5  billion 
to  $17.4  billion  the  cap  on  the  total 
amount  of  VA-gxiaranteed  loan  com- 
mitments in  fiscal  year  1986. 

On  April  29.  I  Joined  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  [Mr.  Murxowski], 
the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Crakstoh],  and  other  members  of  our 
committee— Senators  Simpson.  Thur- 
MOHO.  Specter.  Denton,  Boschwitz, 
and  Rockeheller— in  a  bill  introduced 


to  make  a  further  correction  in  the 
baseline,  increasing  it  to  $30.9  billion 
and  the  cap  to  $29.6  billion,  based  on 
information  provided  by  the  VA  on 
April  28  indicating  that  the  fiscal  year 
1986  program  level  in  the  absence  of 
sequestration  is  now  expected  to  be 
$30.9  billion.  Yesterday,  a  substantive- 
ly Identical  measure,  S.  2416,  was  in- 
troduced and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

On  March  12,  I  introduced  S.  2187, 
which  currently  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Sarbanes,  Simon,  Andrews, 
Matsunaga,  BiTROicK,  KENNEDY,  and 
Chiles.  This  bill  would  exempt  from 
any  future  sequestration  order  under 
Gramm-Rudman  the  following  VA 
benefits  based  on  service-connected 
disability  or  death— vocational  reha- 
bilitation: specially  adapted  housing 
grants:  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance—available for  recipients  of  the 
adapted-housing  grants:  adapted  auto- 
mobile and  adaptive-auto-equipment 
grants:  burial  benefits:  and  education- 
al assistance  for  the  survivors  of  those 
who  die  from  service-connected  causes 
and  the  dependents  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  rated 
total  and  permanent,  the  so-called 
"war  orphans  and  widows  GI  bill." 

Also  on  March  12.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi]  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2186— 
which  is  now  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Thitrmond,  Specter.  Denton.  Abdnor. 
Hawtkins,  Mxlcher,  Sarbanes,  Simon. 
BuROiCK,  and  Andrews— that  would 
exempt  these  same  benefits  except  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  veterans 
whose  service-connected  disabilities 
are  rated  less  than  50  percent  and  the 
war  orphans  and  widows  GI  bill.  8. 
2186  would  also  provide  an  exemption 
for  the  VA's  special  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitation  activities  revolving 
fund— but  only  for  payments  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans.  This 
fund  is  used  to  provide  VA  patients 
with  compensated  work  therapy 
through  contracts  with  private  firms. 

Both  my  measure,  S.  2186,  which  is 
the  companion  to  legislation  intro- 
duced on  the  same  day  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs— H.R. 
4391— and  Senator  Murxowski'b 
measure  are  currently  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

BENEFITB  BASED  ON  BKRVICE-CONNSCTED  DEATH 

OR  DISABILITY 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  exempt  the 
same  benefits  based  on  service-con- 
nected disability  or  death  as  my  bill,  S. 
2187,  and,  as  would  that  bill,  would  do 
so  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1987  and  subsequent  years.  For  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  those  benefits 
and  the  cuts  made  in  them  In  fiscal 
year  1986  under  the  President's  Febru- 
ary 1,  1986,  sequestration  order,  I 
would  refer  my  colleagues  to  my  intro- 
ductory statement  on  8.  2189,  begin- 


ning on  page  82567  of  the  Rioou)  for 
March  12. 

I  would,  however,  also  note  that  In 
fiscal  year  1986,  sequestration  cut*  in 
the  service-connected  benefits  for 
which  I  am  proposing  a  sequestration 
exemption  accounted  for  $10.6  million, 
or  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  of 
the  $5.85  billion  sequestration  in  non- 
defense  programs.  Thus,  if  these  pro- 
grams had  been  exempt  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  spreading  that  $10.6  million 
among  the  other  nondefense  programs 
would  have  increased  the  cuts  In  each 
of  them  by  a  nearly  infinitestimal 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  contains 
a  provision  designed  to  prevent  the  ex- 
emption of  any  of  these  service-con- 
nected benefits  from  resulting  in  a  dis- 
proportionate cut  in  the  other  benefits 
paid  from  the  same  account  as  the 
protected  service-connected  benefit. 
Thus,  since  the  entire  account  would 
not  be  exempted  and  since  Gramm- 
Rudman  generally  requires  uniform 
percentage  reductions  on  an  ac- 
coimtwide  basis,  the  bill  would  pre- 
clude the  exempted  benefits  from 
being  counted  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  amoimt  of  any  sequestration 
of  the  account. 

For  example,  in  the  VA's  readjust- 
ment benefits  accoimt,  where  my 
measure  proposes  exemption  for  bene- 
fits that  comprise  26  percent  of  the 
funds  in  the  account,  simply  exempt- 
ing certain  benefits  from  sequestration 
would  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
that  funds  In  the  account  for  the  non- 
exempt  benefits  be  cut  by  a  greater 
percentage— in  order  for  the  percent- 
age cut  In  the  overall  account  to  be 
the  same  percentage  under  sequestra- 
tion as  the  other  accounU.  To  illus- 
trate, if  the  various  benefits  proposed 
for  exemption  had  been  exempt  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  nonexempt  bene- 
fits in  the  readjustment  benefits  ac- 
count would  have  been  required  to  be 
reduced  by  an  additional  $10.6  mil- 
lion—or by  6.8  percent  rather  than  4.3 
percent— in  order  to  take  up  the  slack. 
A  similar  provision  was  Included  In  8. 
2187. 

SPECIAL  TRERAPEUnC  AND  REHABILTrATION 

Acnvmss  fund 
Mr.  President,  the  VA's  special 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties fund  is  a  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  legislation  enacted  in 
1976,  Public  Law  94-581,  amending  sec- 
tion 617  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  It  is  an  entirely  self-susUlning 
fund  that  the  VA  uses  as  a  mechanism 
for  providing  VA  patients,  typically 
long-term  patients  undergoing  reha- 
bUitation.  with  compensated  work 
therapy.  The  VA  contracts  with  pri- 
vate businesses  for  the  performance  of 
certain  services  by  VA  patients,  pays 
the  patients  out  of  the  revolving  fund, 
and  when  the  job,  or  a  specified  por- 
tion of  it,  is  completed  the  VA  receives 
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from  the  company  a  payment  which  it 
deposits  In  the  fund.  This  therapeutic 
program  thus  provides  disabled  veter- 
ans with  vital  opportunities  for  en- 
hanced functioning  and  self-esteem. 

^n  each  of  the  past  5  fiscal  years,  the 
fund  has  produced  negative  outlays— 
that  is,  more  income  than  payments. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
questration is  likely  to  have  little 
impact  on  the  fund,  in  the  case  of  any 
future  sequestration,  the  effect  of  se- 
questering payments  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  from  the  fund  would 
be  to  require  very  ill-advised  reduc- 
tions in  the  program.  Contracts  with 
businesses  would  have  to  be  terminat- 
ed or  foregone  and,  as  a  result,  the 
number  of  patient-participants  bene- 
fiting would  be  reduced.  Their  reha- 
bilitation would  thus  be  impeded  and 
their  need  for  more  hospitalization  or 
outpatient  care  increased. 

Sequestration  will  not  save  the  tax- 
payers a  single  penny;  in  fact,  it  would 
clearly  seem  likely  to  generate  costs  in 
the  form  of  alternate  rehabilitation 
activities  or  increased  health  care  for 
the  patients  affected. 

My  bill  would  exempt  this  fund  en- 
tirely from  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  sebsequent  years.  As  I  noted  earli- 
er. Chairman  Murkowski's  bill,  S. 
2186,  would  exempt  from  sequestra- 
tion under  Gramm-Rudman  payments 
from  the  fund  only  in  the  cases  of 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

CANTEEN  SERVICE  REVOLVING  FUND 

The  VA's  canteen  service  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1946  to  furnish 
at  reasonable  prices  merchandise- 
such  as  personal  items,  snacl^s,  cards, 
and  tobacco  in  small  shops  in  VA  fa- 
cilities—and services— such  as  are  fur- 
nished in  coffeeshops— necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  VA  pa- 
tients. Its  operations  are  financed 
through  a  revolving  fund  authorized 
by  section  4204  of  title  38.  The  Con- 
gress appropriated  $5  million  to  estab- 
lish the  revolving  fund  40  years  ago 
and  has  appropriated  nothing  to  it 
since.  Income  to  the  fund  consists  of 
receipts  from  sales,  and  payments 
from  the  fund  go  to  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  resale,  equipment  purchases 
and  other  capital  investments,  and  em- 
ployee wages  and  benefits. 

A  total  of  $12  million  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  canteen  service  has 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  fund. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  revolving 
fund  has  produced  negative  outlays  to- 
taling $19  million. 

The  effect  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
questration on  this  fund  was  to  cap 
fiscal  year  1986  obligations  at  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
amount  in  the  absence  of  sequestra- 
tion—$190.4  million  minus  4.3  per- 
cent—or $182.3  million.  The  VA's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  documents  indicated 
that  the  fiscal  year  1986  outlay  impact 


would  reduce  outlays  by  $8.1  million— 
from  $2.7  million  to  minus  $5.4  mil- 
lion. 

Achieving  these  reductions  In  obliga- 
tions and  outlays  is  clearly  a  false 
economy.  The  cuts  will  have  to  be 
nuule  in  activities  designed  to  generate 
income— that  is.  cuts  in  purchases  of 
goods  for  resale  or  in  the  employment 
of  personnel  who  conduct  canteen  op- 
erations. In  response  to  a  question 
posed  by  Senator  Cranston  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  VA's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  the  VA  noted 
that  the  fiscal  year  1986  sequestration 
may  reduce  fiscal  year  1986  profits 
from  $3  million  to  $1.5  million. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  making  reduc- 
tions in  canteen  service  spending  is  as 
counter-productive  as  trying  to  im- 
prove the  financial  picture  of  a  profit- 
able commercial  enterprise  by  requir- 
ing its  managers  to  buy  less  of  the 
goods  than  they  otherwise  would,  in 
the  exercise  of  sound  business  judg- 
ment, in  order  to  produce  maximum 
sales  and  profits.  The  major  difference 
is  that  the  reduced  sales  in  the  case  of 
the  canteen  service  would  mean  not 
just  smaller  or  no  profits,  but  also  less 
in  the  way  of  goods  and  services  or 
convenience  to  veteran-patients. 

My  bill  would  exempt  this  fund  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  subsequent  years. 

INSURANCE  POUCY  LOANS 

Mr.  President,  life  insurance  policies 
under  various  VA-administered  life  in- 
surance programs  include  clauses 
giving  the  insured  the  right  to  borrow 
up  to  a  specified  percentage— for  ex- 
ample, 94  percent  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain World  War  II  veterans'  policies, 
called  National  Service  Life  Insiu-- 
ance— at  generally  favorable  interest 
rates. 

The  sequestration  order  imposed  on 
the  making  of  insurance  policy  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  on  the  estimat- 
ed amount  of  interest  that  would 
accrue  in  fiscal  year  1986  on  all  out- 
standing insurance  loans  totaling  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  total  of 
the  loans  and  capitalized  interest  in 
the  absence  of  sequestration— $129.1 
million  minus  4.3  percent— or  $123.6 
million. 

In  order  to  stay  within  these  caps, 
the  VA  is  taking  two  different  types  of 
actions  to  suppress  the  making  of  in- 
surance policy  loans.  In  certain  cases  it 
is,  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the 
policies  involved,  reducing  the  percent- 
age of  the  cash  values  that  policy 
holders  may  borrow.  For  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance  policies,  for  ex- 
ample, the  reduction  is  from  94  to  10 
percent.  This  approach  to  about  700 
loans. 

The  second  approach  the  VA  is 
using  to  stay  within  the  sequestration 
caps  is  to  keep  the  interest  rates  on 
the  loans  at  an  artificially  high  level— 


11  percent  rather  than  the  approxi- 
mately 9  percent  at  which  they  would 
ordinarily  be  set  at  present— in  order 
to  discourage  loans.  About  20,000  or 
more  veterans  are  affected— either  by 
having  to  pay  unduly  high  interest  or 
by  being  discouraged  by  the  high  in- 
terest rate  from  exercising  their  right 
to  borrow  on  their  policies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
very  good  reasons  for  exempting  these 
loans  from  sequestration.  First,  there 
are  strong  legal  arguments  that  the  se- 
questration of  the  loans  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  violates  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Both  arguments  were  set  forth 
in  an  AprU  15,  1986,  letter  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  Chairmen,  Senator  Mtnt- 
KOWSKi  and  Representative  Montgom- 
ery, and  ranking  minority  members, 
Senator  Cranston  and  Representative 
Hahmerschmidt,  sent  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  urging  him  to  recon- 
sider his  decision,  in  his  January  21 
report  to  the  President,  that  the  loans 
are  sequesterable.  Very  briefly,  the 
statutory  argument  contends  that  the 
making  of  these  loans  is  exempt  from 
sequestration  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  provision,  in  section  255(g)(2) 
of  Public  Law  99-177.  exempting  from 
sequestration  "prior  legal  obligations 
of  the  Government  in  .  .  .  [specified] 
budget  accounts",  including  all  of  the 
accounts  in  question.  This  argument 
maintains  that  the  CH>vemment's  con- 
tractual obligations  under  the  terms  of 
these  insurance  policies,  all  of  which 
were  issued  prior  to  the  sequestration 
order,  to  make  loans  in  certain 
amounts  are  "prior  legal  obligations" 
and  should  thus  be  considered  exempt. 

The  constitutional  argument— based 
on  the  fifth  amendment  prohibition 
against  the  Govenunent  depriving  a 
person  of  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law— contends  that  the  contrac- 
tual right  to  a  loan  is  a  property  inter- 
est and  that  a  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
questration of  that  property  right 
does  not  satisfy  the  substantive  due 
process  requirements  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  The  VA's  general  counsel 
seemed  to  reach  that  conclusion  in  a 
February  14  opinion  which  he  later 
withdrew,  but  did  not  repudiate,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Comptroller 
General  ought  to  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  rule  on  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  April  15  letter 
that  I  have  just  discussed,  together 
with  enclosures,  which  include  the  VA 
general  counsel's  February  14  opinion, 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


CoNOimt  or  TBI  Unitbd  Statis. 
WaihinvUm,  DC,  April  IS,  l»t». 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsimt, 
ComptToOer  Oeneral  of  the  UniUd  States, 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Wathington, 

DC. 
Dear  Crarus:  We  are  writing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sequestration  of  direct  loans 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  to  veterans  in 
FY  1986  under  the  VA-administered  insur- 
ance policies.  This  issue  was  among  those 
raised  by  Representative  Momtooiort, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  in  his  January  16  and  March 
6  letters  to  you. 

In  Appendix  C  of  your  January  21.  1986, 
report,  under  section  2Sl<b)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  you  determined 
that,  with  certain  exceptions  unrelated  to 
any  Veterans'  Administration  accounts,  the 
"amount  of  the  required  sequestering  for 
each  account  ...  is  the  amount  shown  in 
the  [January  15  report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Office  of  Maiugement  and  Budget  and 
Congressional  Budget  Offlcel".  The  Direc- 
tors of  OMB  and  CBO,  on  pages  112-14  of 
their  Joint  report  to  you,  had  provided  for 
the  FY  1986  sequestration  of  veterans'  in- 
surance-policy loans  as  follows: 
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With  respect  to  the  insurance  policies  in 
categories  1,  4.  and  6,  above,  according  to 
the  VA,  the  demand  for  Insurance  policy 
loans  in  FY  1986  has  been  substantially  less 
than  projected  when  the  baseline  figure  was 
estimated  and  the  VA  Is  sUying  within  the 
limitations  by  Iceeplng  the  interest  rates  at 
artif idally  high  levels  ( 1 1  percent ). 

In  the  other  categories,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  total  amounts  of  the  loans  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  insurance  policies  affected,  the 
VA  has  decided,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  veterans'  Insurance  policies,  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  the  policies'  reserve  (cash) 
values  that  policy  holders  may  borrow.  For 
example,  as  described  In  the  enclosed  March 
17,  1986,  memorandum  prepared  by  the  VA 
Regional  Office  and  Insurance  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  the  maximum  amount  for 
United  States  Government  Life  Insurance 
(U80LI)  policy  loans  has  been  reduced  to 
10  percent  of  the  reserve  value— compared 
to  94  percent  as  specified  in  the  USOLI  poli- 
cies. 

Before  the  decision  to  restrict  Insurance 
policy  loans  was  made,  however,  the  VA's 
General  Counsel  Issued  a  February  14,  1986, 
opinion  (which  was  later  withdrawn  but  the 
reasoning  of  which  was  not  repudiated)  ana- 
lyxtng  issues  relating  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  VA  restricting  or  terminating 
U8GLI  and  NaUonal  Service  Life  Insurance 
(N8U)  policy  loans  and  Increasing  policy- 
loan  Interest  rates  in  order  to  discourage 
loan  applications.  The  General  Counsel  con- 
cluded that  "the  proposed  restriction  of 
N8LI  and  USOLI  policy  loans  would  repre- 
sent an  unjustified  intrusion  on  vested  prop- 
erty rights  and  would  be  subject  to  chal- 


lenge ai  violative  of  fifth-amendment  pro- 
tections." With  respect  to  policy-loan  inter- 
est rates,  he  concluded  that,  since  USOLI 
rates  are  fixed  by  statute  (38  U.S.C.  744(c)). 
the  VA  lacks  authority  to  alter  that  rate  ad- 
ministratively and  that  "an  increase  In 
NSLI  policy-loan  interest  rates  could  not 
...  be  Justified  on  the  sole  basis  of  reducing 
outlays  to  deal  with  the  [federal!  budget 
deficit."  We  see  no  distinction  between  a  de- 
cision to  increase  policy-loan  interest  rates 
for  such  a  reason  and  a  decision  made  for 
that  same  purpose  not  to  reduce  the  rates  to 
the  levels  at  which  the  VA  would  ordinarily 
reduce  them  in  lieeping  with  Its  legal  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Insurance  programs. 
Copies  of  that  opinion  and  the  February  19 
memorandum  withdrawing  It  are  enclosed. 

We  request  that  you  reconsider.  In  light  of 
the  analysis  and  conclusions  expressed  by 
the  VA  Oeneral  Counsel,  your  January  21 
apparent  determination  that  veterans'  in- 
surance policy  loans  were  properly  required 
to  be  sequestered.  In  doing  so,  we  urge  that 
you  re-examine  the  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government's  pre-existing  contrac- 
tual obligations  under  the  Involved  Insur- 
ance policies  to  make  policy  loans  are,  as  we 
believe,  "(plrior  legal  obligations  of  the 
Government"  and,  therefore,  exempt  from 
sequestration  under  section  26S(g)(2)  of 
Public  Law  99-177.  In  this  regard,  we  note 
that.  In  your  February  7,  1986,  response  to 
Chairman  Montgomery,  you  stated  that,  In 
light  of  section  25S(g)(2),  you  "do  not  antici- 
pate that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  will 
violate  the  government's  existing  contrac- 
tual commitments  under  these  [Insurance! 
programs. "  We  have  been  unable  to  square 
this  statement  with  your  earlier  determina- 
tion that  veterans'  Insurance  policy  loans 
must  be  sequestered. 

If  you  determine  that  an  exemption  for 
these  insurance  policy  loans  Is  not  provided 
for  In  section  255(g)(2),  we  ask  that  you  de- 
termine whether  the  sequestration  of  these 
loans  is,  as  the  Oeneral  Counsel's  opinion 
indicates,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  In 
connection  with  any  analysis  of  the  corutl- 
tutlonallty  of  sequestering  veterans  Insur- 
ance-policy loans,  we  believe  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  sequestration  of  these 
loans  will  have  extremely  little  or  no  impact 
on  federal  deficits. 

We  also  request  that  you  determine  a  nar- 
rower Issue  which  was  raised  in  the  March 
17,  1986,  memorandum  prepared  by  the  VA 
Regional  Office  and  Insurance  Center.  This 
Issue  concerns  the  propriety  of  including 
"capitalised  interest"  in  the  direct  loan  limi- 
tation sequester  baseline  for  each  of  the  VA 
insurance  accounts.  According  to  the  VA, 
"[clapitallzed  interest  [which  makes  up  a 
major  portion  of  the  USOLI  and  NSLI 
direct  loan  limitation  sequester  baselines! 
represents  the  annual  interest  charged  on 
all  outstanding  loans  Issued  to  policyholders 
since  the  inception  of  the  program. .  .  .  The 
interest  Is  automatically  capitalized  by  the 
[Automated  DaU  Processing!  ADP  system 
and  the  total  amount,  whether  It  U  paid  by 
the  policyholder  or  not.  is  Included  ...  as 
part  of  the  total  loan  obligation  amount." 
We  believe  that  the  Inclusion  of  any  such 
capitalised  interest  in  the  Insurance  ac- 
coimts'  direct  loan  limitation  sequester 
baseline,  which  resulted  in  a  much  larger  re- 
duction of  new  loaiu  under  the  sequester 
order,  reflected  a  misinterpretation  of 
Public  Law  99-177,  Surely,  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion effort  should  not  entail  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  interest  payable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Even  should  you  consider  that  you  have 
no  authority  to  amend  your  January  31 
report,  we  believe  that  the  President  clearly 
does  have  the  authority  and  obligation  to 
amend  his  sequestration  order  whenever  he 
determines  that  It  Is  contrary  to  law  or  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  that  yotir 
views  on  these  Issues  could  be  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  this  regard. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  you  to  review  these  Issues  at 
the  present  time  In  order  to  help  avoid  any 
repetition  of  a  mistake  that  you  may  find 
was  made  under  the  enormous  time  pres- 
sures under  which  you  were  required  to  pre- 
pare your  January  21  report. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion on  these  matters  and  look  forward  to 
receiving  your  response  at  your  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

CordiaUy, 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

ChatrmarL 
Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  minority  memt>er. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
G.V.  (Somnr)  MoRTooimY. 

CTiolnnon. 
John  Paul  HAMnnsauf  idt, 
Ranking  minority  member. 

(Memorandum  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Feb.  14, 19861 

Item:  Oeneral  Counsel  (022). 

Subject:  Contemplated  restrictions  on  NSLI 

and  USOLI  policy  loans. 
To:  Chief  BeneflU  Director  (20). 

1.  You  have  requested  our  opinion  u  to 
whether  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
legal  authority  to  restrict  or  terminate  the 
granting  of  policy  loans  on  contracts  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  (NSLI)  and 
United  States  Government  Ufe  Insurance 
(USOLI).  You  also  ask  whelner  the  VA  may 
Increase  policy-loan  interest  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  loan  applications. 
In  our  view,  constitutional  and  other  consid- 
erations severely  circumscribe  the  Agency's 
ability  to  alter  current  practices  regarding 
NSU  and  U8GU  policy  loans. 

2.  The  Federal  courts  have  long  recog- 
nized that  veterans'  Insurance  policies  are 
contracU  of  the  United  States.  E.g.,  Lynch 
V.  UniUd  StaUt,  292  U.S.  571.  577  (1934): 
VfMU  V.  UniUd  State*.  270  U.S.  176.  180 
(1926).  The  United  States  Is  bound  by  iU 
contracU  to  the  same  extent  as  private  indi- 
viduals. Perry  v.  UniUd  State*,  294  U.S.  330. 
851  (1938),  Sinking  Fund  Catet,  99  U.S.  700, 
719  (1878).  Such  contracU  'are  property 
and  create  vested  righU."  LyncK  292  U.S. 
at  577:  Cf.  United  States  Trust  Co.  v.  Nev> 
Jersey,  431  U.S.  1.  19  n.l6  (1977)  (private 
contract  righU  are  a  form  of  property).  Al- 
though the  clause  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting impairment  of  contracU,  article  I. 
i  10.  does  not  apply  to  Federal  action,  Sirr- 
ing Fund,  99  U.S.  at  718.  deprivation  of  con- 
tractual rtghu  by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
U  restricted  by  the  due  process  and  Just 
compensation  clauses  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Id.  at  718-19.  Lynch,  292  U.S.  at  579: 
TTiorpe  v.  Housing  AulhoHty.  393  U.S.  268. 
378  n.31  (1969).  These  restrictions  apply  to 
adminUtrative  as  well  as  legislative  action 
affecting  contractual  rtghU.  TTiorpe,  398 
U.S.  at  280  n,35.  Contractual  obligations 
may  be  Impaired  "by  a  law  which  renders 
them  invalid,  or  releases  or  extinguishes 
them"  or  one  which,  without  destroying  the 
contract,  "derogate<s)  from  substantial  con- 
tractual righU."  td.  at  279:  Home  BuiUing 
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A  Loan  Astociation  v.  Blaitdell,  390  U.S. 
398  431(1934). 

3.  The  VA  is  obligated  under  its  penna- 
nent  policies  of  NSLI  and  USGLI  to  grant 
policy  loans  essentially  on  demand.  Section 
706  of  United  SUtes  Code  title  38  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  NSLI  policy  provisions 
governing  loan  values  and  such  other  provi- 
sions as  may  be  found  reasonable  and  prac- 
Ucable.  Similarly,  section  744(a)  of  title  38 
authorizes  regulations  to  provide  In  USOLI 
contracts  for  loan  values  and  such  other 
provisions  for  the  protection  and  advantage 
of  insureds  and  beneficiaries  as  may  be 
found  reasonable  and  practicable.  Regula- 
tions governing  NSLI  and  USGU  policies, 
issued  pursuant  to  this  authority  provide 
that  under  specified  conditions  "The  United 
States  will  lend  to  the  insured"  any  amount 
not  exceeding  94  percent  of  the  policy  re- 
serve or  cash  value.  38  C.P.R.  SS  6.100  and 
6.101  (USGU).  and  8.28(a)  (NSLI)  (empha- 
sis supplied).  These  directory  regulations 
are  considered  a  part  of  the  Agency's  con- 
tract of  insurance.  See  United  States  v.  WU- 
lama,  302  U.S.  46.  50  (1937);  Lynch.  292  U.S. 
at  577.  38  C.P.R.  J  8.108  (NSU  regulations 
constitute  part  of  contract);  see  also  policy 
provisions.  e.g.,  VA  Form  9-1661-30  (Aug. 
1948).  para.  18.  stating  insurance  is  subject 
to  regtUations.  Permanent  NSLI  and  USGLI 
policies  contain  language  specifically  provid- 
ing that  the  insured  may  obtain  a  loan  not 
exceeding  94  percent  of  the  policy  reserve  if 
certain  conditions  are  met.  E.g.,  VA  Form  9- 
1661-30.  para.  8  (NSU);  VA  Form  9-749 
(Sept.  1956).  para.  5<d)  ("the  United  States 
will  end")  (USGU). 

4.  Any  attempt  to  modify  these  contrac- 
tual obligations  by  restricting  the  availabil- 
ity or  amount  of  policy  loans  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  its  consistency  with  fifth 
amendment  protections.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  generally  accorded  only  minimal 
scrutiny  to  Federal  actions  affecting  con- 
tractual obligations  between  private  parties. 
E.g.,  National  RailTXMd  Passenger  Corp.  v. 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co., 
105  S.  Ct.  1441.  1455  (1985).  Fleming  v. 
Rhodes,  331  U.S.  100  (1947);  Norman  v.  Bal- 
timore A  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  294  U.S.  240. 
307-10  (1935).  However,  the  court  has  recog- 
nized that  a  stricter  standard  may  be  neces- 
sary where  the  Federal  government  seeks  to 
repudiate  or  alter  its  own  contractual  obli- 
gations. National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp.. 
105  S.  Ct.  at  1455  n.24;  Perry.  294  U.S.  at 
350-51.  Norman,  294  U.S.  at  306. 

5.  Some  alteration  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's contractual  obligations  is  permitted. 
Modifications  have  l)een  approved  by  the 
Court  where  substantial  contractual  rights 
were  not  impaired.  For  example,  in  White, 
supra,  the  Court  approved  a  statutory 
amendment  retroactively  enlarging  the  per- 
mitted class  of  War  Risk  Insurance  benefici- 
aries. However,  the  Court  reasoned  that 
since  beneficiaries  had  no  contractual  rights 
to  insurance  benefits,  their  interests  were 
subject  to  the  actions  of  the  contracting 
parties.  270  U.S.  at  180.  Because  the  change 
was  considered  consistent  with  the  intention 
of  the  insured  no  transgression  of  vested 
rights  was  found  to  have  occurred.  The 
Court  noted  that  veterans'  insurance  was  a 
new  experiment  in  which  changes  might  be 
found  necessary  or  feasible  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  insured.  270  U.S.  at  180.  The  rea- 
soning of  White  was  relied  on  in  Singleton  v. 
Cheek,  284  U.S.  493  (1932).  which  also  in- 
volved a  retroactive  amendment  concerning 
payment  of  policy  proceeds.  As  in  White, 
ttie  change,  although  it  altered  contract 


terms,  could  be  considered  an  impairment  of 
the  insured's  interest.  In  the  later  Lynch 
case,  the  Court  noted  a  number  of  technical 
or  liberalizing  modifications  to  veterans'  in- 
surance statutes  which  did  not  implicate 
constitutionally-protected  rights  of  policy- 
holders. 392  U.S.  at  577  n.3.  578  n.4;  see  also 
A.D.  No.  762  (1947)  (finding  sUtutory  en- 
largement of  NSU  contract  righU  applica- 
ble to  holders  of  existing  contracts.) 

6.  However,  in  the  Lynch  decision,  the 
Court  proscribed  statutory  modification  of 
contractual  rights  when  the  attempted 
modification  would  rescind  rights  granted 
the  insured  under  a  policy.  See  also  Perry, 
supra,  where  the  court  Invalidated  a  law  al- 
tering the  method  of  payment  to  the  holder 
of  a  government  bond.  In  so  doing,  the 
Court  rejected  the  position  that  a  contract 
provision  making  the  policy  subject  to  gov- 
erning statutes  and  regulations,  as  amended, 
permitted  amendments  impairing  rights 
granted  insureds  under  the  policies.  292  U.S. 
at  577-78.  Similar  language  is  found  in 
present  38  C.P.R.  SS  6.40  and  8.108  and 
NSU  and  USGU  policy  terms.  Although 
the  Court  has  not  in  recent  years  over- 
turned a  Federal  law  as  impairing  contrac- 
tual obligations,  this  is  presumably  attribut- 
able to  careful  statutory  and  regulatory 
draftsmanship  rather  than  retreat  from  the 
principles  relied  on  in  Lynch  and  Perry.  The 
continued  validity  of  those  principles  was 
recognized  in  United  States  v.  Lariono/f,  431 
U.S.  864,  879  (1977),  where  the  Court  indi- 
cated its  reluctance  to  interpret  a  statute  as 
depriving  a  servicemember  of  compensation 
for  services  already  performed.  See  also  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  105  S.  Ct. 
at  1455.  1455  n.24. 

7.  The  Court  has  indicated  that  the  fifth 
amendment's  protection  of  contractual 
rights  is  not  absolute,  but  may  yield  where 
paramount  Federal  power  or  Important  na- 
tional interests  are  involved.  Lariono/f,  431 
U.S.  at  880;  Lynch,  292  U.S.  at  579.  Such  in- 
terests could  include  the  Federal  police 
power  or  national  defense.  Lynch,  292  U.S. 
at  579;  of.  Rhodes,  supra,  (contractual  obli- 
gation between  private  parties  invalidated 
where  national  defense  implicated).  Howev- 
er, the  financial  interest  of  the  Government 
is  not  considered  a  sufficient  basis  for  im- 
pairment of  contractual  obligations.  In 
Lynch,  the  Court  stated  flatly  "Congress 
was  without  power  to  reduce  expenditures 
by  abrogating  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes."  292  U.S.  at  580  (quoted  in 
Perry,  294  U.S.  at  352).  q/.  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  431  U.S.  at  29  (contract  clause 
care— a  state  cannot  refuse  to  meet  its  fi- 
nancial obligations  simply  because  it  would 
prefer  to  spend  the  money  to  promote  the 
public  good  rather  than  the  private  welfare 
of  its  creditors). 

8.  Several  additional  factors  may  be  rele- 
vant to  the  validity  of  Federal  action  affect- 
ing contractual  rights,  including  the  extent 
of  the  intrusion  on  established  rights,  see 
Lynch,  supra,  and  the  harshness  or  arbi- 
trariness of  the  Government's  action,  see 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  v.  Alton  Rail- 
road Co..  295  U.S.  330,  357  (1935);  United 
States  Trust  Co..  431  U.S.  at  17  n.l3.  Wheth- 
er the  Government  has  sought  to  make  ac- 
commcxiations  to  lessen  the  impact  of  its  ac- 
tions on  those  whose  rights  are  affected 
may  be  of  significance.  See  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  431  U.S.  29-31.  In  assessing  ad- 
ministrative action  affecting  contractual 
rights,  a  court  may  consider  whether  the 
action  is  reasonably  related  to  the  purposes 
of  enabling  legislation  under  which  the 
action  is  taken.  Thorpe,  393  U.S.  at  280-81. 


Finally,  whether  the  pretence  of  the  affect- 
ed contractual  provision  may  have  Induced  a 
party  to  enter  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  relevant  In  determininc 
whether  substantial  rights  are  affected  by 
modification  of  the  provision.  See  Op.  Sol. 
70-63. 

9.  In  light  of  the  prindplet  dlacuned 
above,  this  office  has  in  the  paat  expressed 
disapproval  of  several  proposals  thought  to 
encroach  on  the  Government's  contractual 
obligations  under  the  veterans'  insurance 
programs,  such  as  charging  administrative 
costs  or  extra  hazard  costs  to  the  NSU  and 
USGU  trust  funds,  or  restricting  conversion 
or  renewal  privileges.  See,  e.g..  Op.  Sol.  81-58 
(Govenunent  could  enlarge  but  not  restrict 
scope  of  coverage).  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 
raised  no  constitutional  objections  to  legis- 
lation which  became  Pub.  L.  No.  97-66. 
1 403(a).  95  SUt.  1026. 1031  (1981).  changing 
the  maimer  of  payment  of  benefits  under 
NSU  and  USGU  policies,  that  modification 
of  contract  terms  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  current  proposal  concerning  policy 
loans.  In  the  former  case,  the  modification 
in  question  was  considered  minor  and  a  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  effectuate  the  Intention 
of  the  typical  policyholder.  Further,  notice 
was  to  be  provided  to  insureds  to  permit 
them  to  alter  beneficiary  designations  In 
contemplation  of  the  proposed  change. 

10.  In  contrast,  the  proposal  to  restrict 
policy  loans  impairs  what  must  be  consid- 
ered a  sabstantial  right  of  the  policyholder 
under  the  insurance  contract.  In  this 
regard,  we  note  that  literature  describing 
the  veterans'  insurance  programs  makes  ref- 
erence to  loan  privileges  which  may  have  in- 
duced veterans  to  acquire  or  maintain  their 
policies.  E.g.,  VA  Pamphlet  29-3  (rev.  1970), 
p.  4.  In  any  event,  withdrawal  or  limitation 
of  the  loan  privilege  clearly  conflicts  with 
the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  in- 
sured upon  entering  the  contract.  The  ra- 
tionale of  White  that  veterans'  insurance  Is 
a  new  program  requiring  adjustment  caimot 
now  be  considered  relevant.  Further,  action 
based  solely  on  budgetary  factors  cannot  be 
considered  reasonably  related  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  veterans'  insurance  statutes, 
which  are  intended  to  provide  a  measure  of 
financial  security  for  veterans  and  their 
beneficiaries.  See  Stafford  v.  United  States, 
128  F.  Supp.  435.  437  (W.D.  La.  1955);  A.D. 
No.  806  (1949).  See  also  38  U.S.C.  1744(a) 
(USGU  policy  loan  provisions  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  and  advantage  of 
the  insured  and  beneficiaries).  These  consid- 
erations, as  well  as  the  apparent  absence  of 
measures  to  accommodate  the  interests  of 
the  insureds  and  the  fact  the  funds  avail- 
able for  policy  loans  were  contributed  by 
the  insureds  rather  than  Government  ap- 
propriations, emphasize  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  proposed  action.  Finally,  the 
Governmental  interest  underlying  the  pro- 
posal, being  financial  in  nature,  caimot, 
under  the  principles  discussed  above,  be 
considered  adequate  to  justify  derogation  of 
contractual  policy-loan  rights.  Thus,  we  be- 
lieve the  proposed  restriction  of  NSU  and 
USGU  policy  loans  would  represent  an  un- 
justified intrusion  on  vested  property  rights 
and  would  be  subject  to  challenge  as  viola- 
tive of  fifth-amendment  protections. 

11.  Turning  to  the  alternative  of  raising 
interest  rates  on  policy  loans  in  order  to  dis- 
courage borrowing,  we  note  policy-loan  In- 
terest rates  under  the  USGU  program  are 
fixed  by  statute  at  an  annual  rate  of  5  per- 
cent. 38  U.S.C.  S  744(c).  The  VA  is  without 
authority  to  alter  this  rate  administratively. 


and  any  such  action  would  be  invalid.  See 
JTiUer  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  4S6  (193S). 
13.  Statutes  governing  NSU  Insurance  do 
not  prescribe  policy-loan  Interest  rates,  leav- 
ing this  to  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  general  rulemaking  authority 
of  38  U.8.C.  S706.  This  discretion  is  pre- 
served under  Implementing  regulations.  38 
C.P.R.  S  8.38(a),  and  under  the  terms  of  per- 
manent NSU  policies  which  state  "ttlhe 
loan  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,"  Interest  rates 
for  new  loans  are  currently  fixed  at  11  per- 
cent. 38  C.F.R.  1 8.38(d). 

13.  Despite  the  Administrator's  discretion 
to  esUblish  NSU  policy-loan  rates,  his  au- 
thority in  this  area  is  not  completely  unfet- 
tered. Establishment  of  prohibitively  high 
Interest  rates  for  the  purpose  of  discourag- 
ing loan  applications  would  likely  be  consid- 
ered a  derogation  of  substantial  contractual 
rights  of  insureds  to  obtain  loans  and  would 
be  subject  to  challenge  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  flat  restriction  on  policy  loans.  A  moder- 
ate increase  in  loan  rates,  which  could  result 
In  a  marginal  reduction  In  the  number  of 
loan  applications,  would  be  more  defensible 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  but  would 
be  subject  to  some  legal  restrictions. 

14.  Under  the  terms  of  38  U.S.C.  I  706. 
regulations  governing  NSU  are  required  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable.  In  evaluating 
whether  regulations  meet  this  standard,  we 
must  consider  the  objective  of  the  NSU 
statutes,  the  purpose  of  policy-loan  Interest, 
and  the  Administrator's  responsibility  as 
tnistee  of  the  NSU  fund.  As  noted  above, 
the  principle  objective  of  the  NSU  program 
is  to  provide  a  measure  of  security  to  veter- 
ans and  their  beneficiaries.  Modification  of 
interest  rates  to  meet  Federal  budgetary  ob- 
jectives unrelated  to  the  NSU  program, 
rather  than  to  aid  policyholders  or  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  NSU  trust  fund, 
could  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  program  and  thus  unau- 
thorized. 

15.  Reference  to  the  purpose  of  policy- 
loan  Interest  is  instructive  In  assessing  the 
reasonableness  of  any  action  affecting  Inter- 
est rates.  As  stated  by  Justice  Holmes  In 
Board  of  Aueuon  v.  Neva  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  316  U.S.  517.  522  (1910).  poUcy- 
loan  interest  is  intended  to  represent  the  es- 
timated amount  the  borrowed  funds  would 
have  earned  had  they  been  retained  and  in- 
vested by  the  insurer.  See  alto  75  Op.  Sol. 
S51  (1944).  Thus,  the  interest  insures  that 
the  granting  of  loans  in  no  way  impairs  the 
funds  available  to  pay  insurance  claims. 
Consistent  with  this  principle,  the  VA.  in  es- 
tablishing the  current  11  percent  Interest 
rate,  expressed  its  Intention  to  maintain  the 
Interest  rate  on  NSU  policy  loans  at  slight- 
ly below  rates  charged  In  private  money 
markeU.  46  Fed.  Reg.  38,690  (1981).  Admin- 


istrative action  raising  Interest  rates  above 
the  rate  which  could  be  obtained  by  Invest- 
ment of  the  funds  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  commonly  accepted  purpose  of 
policy-loan  Interest. 

16.  FInaUy,  secUon  730  of  title  88  estab- 
lishes the  NSU  Fund  as  a  permanent  trust 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
VA  has  recognized  that  as  trustee  of  this 
fund  the  Administrator  is  subject  to  equiU- 
ble  trust  principles  applicable  to  trustees  of 
private  trusU.  See  A.D.  No.  804  (1949). 
Among  these  principles  is  the  requirement 
that,  in  matters  affecting  the  trust,  a  trust- 
ee bear  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  trust 
beneficiaries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
interesU.  N.L.R.B.  v.  Amax  Coal  Co.,  453 
U.8.  333.  329  (1981):  Restatement  /Second/ 
Of  TrusU  §170  (1)  (1957).  Under  this  princi- 
ple, the  interests  of  NSU  insureds  and 
beneficiaries  must  be  the  paramount  consid- 
eration In  setting  policy-loan  interest  rates. 

17.  Accordingly,  an  Increase  in  NSU 
policy-loan  interest  rates  could  not  In  our 
view  be  justified  on  the  sole  basis  of  reduc- 
ing outlays  to  deal  with  the  budget  deficit. 
Other  considerations  could,  however,  pro- 
vide some  basis  for  modification  of  NSU 
loan  rates.  In  particular,  changes  in  the 
return  available  on  trust-fund  investments 
could  provide  a  basis  for  amendment  of  loan 
rates.  Other  possible  rationales  Include  limi- 
tation of  borrowing  to  preserve  policy  values 
for  the  protection  of  beneficiaries  and  en- 
hancement of  funds  available  as  potential 
dividends  for  all  policy-holders.  We  leave  to 
your  discretion  whether  these  consider- 
ations would  justify  changes  in  NSU  policy- 
loan  rates  at  the  present  time. 

DOMAtD  L.  IVKM. 

MAXiHim  Loam  VALtns  Availaiu  to  Pol- 
iCTHOLonta  AS  A  RisoLT  or  THE  Balahcid 
BuDOR  and  EMnoDfCT  Dxncrr  Contiiol 
Act 

As  a  result  of  the  Oramm-Rudman  legisla- 
tion, an  obligation  limitation  was  imijosed 
on  the  United  States  Oovemment  Life  In- 
surance (USOU)  program  for  policy  loans 
In  the  amount  of  $1,563,000.  This  line  Item 
in  the  budget  consists  of  two  componenu. 
The  first  Is  disbursed  money,  that  is,  new 
loans  made  to  policyholders.  The  second 
item  is  interest  which  Is  charged  on  all  out- 
standing loans  in  the  program.  This  Interest 
is  automatically  added  to  the  loan  on  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  loan.  The  total 
amount  of  Interest  charged  to  all  outstand- 
ing loans  is  Included  in  the  program's  finan- 
cial sutement  as  part  of  the  total  loan  obli- 
gation amount.  The  only  way  that  this  In- 
terest charged  could  be  reduced  would  be  by 
reducing  the  Interest  rate  or  by  deferring 
the  charging  and  billing  of  Interest  until 
after  October  1. 


In  the  USOU  profnm  we  currently  esU- 
mate  that  11.198.000  In  Interest  has  been  or 
will  be  added  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
As  of  March  31.  1986,  we  will  have  lent  out 
1313.000  in  new  loans  to  USOU  policyhold- 
ers. Consequently,  we  are  already  commit- 
ted to  $1,606,000  in  loan  obligations  for  this 
program.  That  leaves  us  a  balance  of 
$57,000  which  may  be  lent  to  policyholders 
from  April  1.  1986  through  September  80. 
1986.  We  further  estimated  that  the  average 
reserve  value  for  the  policies  that  we  receive 
loan  applications  on  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  is  $3,400.  In  order  to  grant  loans  to 
each  of  the  138  policyholders  whom  we 
expect  to  submit  applications  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  we  could  only  lend 
them  10  percent  of  the  maximum  loan  value 
to  ensure  that  we  do  not  lend  more  than 
$47,000  (With  a  $10,000  margin  for  errors  in 
either  the  number  of  loans  or  amount  of  in- 
terest added)  that  U  still  available  under  the 
celling  Imposed  by  OMB. 

A  similar  process  was  also  used  in  arriving 
at  maximum  loan  values  that  could  be 
granted  in  the  Veterans  Reopened  Insur- 
ance (VRI)  program  in  order  to  continue 
lending  money  through  the  fiscal  year.  A 
spreadsheet  is  attached  which  provides  a 
summary  of  the  estimated  amount  of  new 
money  lent  through  March  31  of  the  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  total  estimated  in- 
terest that  will  be  charged  in  each  program 
and  how  the  combined  total  relates  to  the 
total  obligation  limlUtlon  for  the  year. 

(Prepared  by:  VAROIC.  Philadelphia,  PA. 
March  17. 1986) 

iMStniAiicc  PoucY  Loam  OiuoATiONt 
The  loan  obligation  line  item  which  was 
sequestered  by  the  Oramm-Rudmaim  legis- 
lation consists  of  two  components;  disbursed 
money  and  capitalized  Interest.  The  dis- 
bursed money  represents  new  loans  made  to 
policyholders  during  the  year.  Capitalized 
interest  represenU  the  annual  interest 
charged  on  all  outstanding  loans  issued  to 
policyholders  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  interest  is  added  (capitalized)  to 
the  principal  balance  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  loan  each  year.  The  Interest  is 
automatically  capitalized  by  the  ADP 
system  and  the  total  amount,  whether  It  is 
[ttld  by  the  policyholder  or  not.  Is  Included 
In  the  program's  financial  sUtement  as  part 
of  the  total  loan  obligation  amount. 

Since  capitalized  interest  is  not  controlla- 
ble, all  of  the  sequestered  funds  must  be 
taken  from  disbursed  money  (new  loans). 
For  the  USOU  program,  new  loans  repre- 
sented only  39  percent  of  the  total  estimat- 
ed loan  obligations  In  the  FY  87  Budget 
Submission  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  attached  chart  represents  the  current 
status  of  the  three  programs  that  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  celling. 
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Febrdabt  19. 1986. 

Generml  Counsel  (022). 

Return  of  February  14,  1986.  memorandum 
re  Contemplated  Restrictions  on  NSU 
and  USOU  Policy  Loans  Chief  Benefits 
Director  (20). 

1.  Please  return  the  original  and  all  copies 
of  my  memorandum  to  you  of  February  14. 
1986,  captioned  "Contemplated  Restrictions 
on  NSLI  and  DSGU  Policy  Loans." 

2.  Although  we  believe  the  memorandum 
presents  a  legal  argument  that  might  well 
prevail  if  raised  in  litigation,  our  continuing 
review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  convinces  us  that  the  authority  for 
interpreting  the  Act  of  1985  convinces  us 
that  the  authority  for  interpreting  the  Act 
rests  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO)  and,  ulti- 
mately, with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  While  the  legal  discus- 
sion in  our  memorandimi  may  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  correct,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  any  future  Comptroller  General  in- 
terpretations may  alter  the  legal  framework 
within  which  our  opinion  was  drafted.  Fur- 
thermore, such  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
Act  would  contravene  Congress'  expressed 
intent  to  place  the  responsibility  for  decid- 
ing such  questions  solely  within  the  author- 
ity of  OMB  and  CBO  and,  ultimately,  the 
Comptroller  General. 

3.  Accordingly,  please  return  the  original 
and  all  copies  of  our  February  14  memoran- 
dum and  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure 
that  the  discussion  therein  is  not  viewed  or 
expressed  as  the  Agency's  position  on  the 
Issues  presented. 

4.  Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  ap- 
preciated. 

DOHALS  L.  IVERS. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  exemption  of  these  insur- 
ance loans  would  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers anything.  The  loans  are  made  from 
trust  funds  and  are  entirely  risk-free. 
If  the  veteran  dies  before  paying  back 
the  loan,  the  outstanding  amount  of 
the  loan  plus  interest  is  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 
Also,  once  the  outstanding  amount  of 
the  loan  plus  interest  rises  to  the 
amount  of  the  cash  value  of  the 
policy,  the  policy  is  canceled  just  as 
though  the  veteran  had  surrendered  it 
for  cash  value. 

Third,  although  from  a  bookkeeping 
standpoint  sequestering  these  risk-free 
loans  reduces  outlays  in  the  year  of 
the  sequestration,  in  the  following 
years  outlays  would  be  increased  as 
the  result  of  interest  payments  and  re- 
coupments of  principal— through  re- 
payments, reductions  in  proceeds,  or 
cancellations  of  policies— not  being  re- 
alized in  those  years.  Over  the  long 
term,  the  deficit  impact  would  be  vir- 
tually zero  since  any  net  increases  or 
decreases  in  outlays  resulting  from  se- 
questration would  likely  be  offset  by 
corresponding  adjustments  in  divi- 
dends or  premiums  or  both. 

Fourth,  some  corrective  legislation 
seems  to  be  required  to  remedy  certain 
very  serious  inequities  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  sequestration 
has  been  implemented.  The  sequestra- 
tion base  includes  a  totally  nonsensical 


component— the  estimated  amount  of 
interest  accruing  during  the  year  on 
all  outstanding  loans.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  all  included  this 
so-called  capitalized  interest  in  the  se- 
questration baseline  despite  the  fact 
that  it  would  make  no  sense  to  try  to 
combat  the  deficit  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  interest  payable  to  the  VA 
for  deposit  in  the  insurance  trust 
fimds. 

Since  persons  with  insurance  loans 
will  continue  to  be  charged  interest 
without  regard  to  the  artificial 
Gramm-Rudman  cap.  the  total  VA-ad- 
ministered  insurance  sequester 
amount  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  that  will  be  loaned. 
Hence,  this  reduction  will  be  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  percentages  by 
which  sequestered  programs  generally 
will  be  reduced— 4.3  percent.  In  the 
case  of  U.S.  Government  life  insur- 
ance, for  example,  capitalized  interest 
for  fiscal  year  1986  accounts  for  $1.19 
million  of  the  $1.63  million  sequestra- 
tion baseline  and  76  percent  of  the 
maximum  obligations,  $1.56  million, 
permitted  under  the  sequestration 
order.  Because  the  entire  sequestra- 
tion must  be  taken  from  new  direct 
loans,  which  constitute  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  capped  obligations,  and  the 
demand  for  loans  this  year  has  been 
greater  than  expected  in  this  program, 
the  VA  recently  estimated  that  seques- 
tration will  require  a  44-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  amount  of  the  loans 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  exempt 
veterans'  insurance  policy  loans  as  of 
the  date  of  the  sequestration,  March 
1,  1986. 

HOMK  LOAN  CnARANTIES 

In  connection  with  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  February  20  hearing 
on  the  VA's  budget  and  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation,  enacted  as  Public 
Law  99-255  on  March  7,  1986,  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1986  cap  on  VA- 
guaranteed  loan  conunitments.  the 
committee's  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  Cranston]  expressed  the  view 
that  the  application  of  sequestration 
to  the  VA's  home-loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram reflected  a  misinterpretation  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  In  his  statement 
upon  introducing  legislation.  S.  2052. 
providing  for  the  increase— beginning 
on  page  S1065  of  the  Recoiu)  for  Feb- 
ruary 5— he  pointed  out  that,  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  sequestration  is  to 
be  applied  to  various  programs  only 
where  it  achieves  a  reduction  in  the 
deficit  during  the  year  in  which  the  se- 
questration order  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  VA 
home  loan  guaranties,  sequestration 
means  an  increase  in  the  deficit  by  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  sequestra- 
tion. This  is  so  because  fees  are  fore- 


gone when  loans  are  sequestered  and 
the  fee  Is  1  percent  of  the  loan 
amount.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1087,  if 
the  baseline  estimate  for  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  were  $20  billion,  a  15-per- 
cent sequestration  applied  to  VA-guar- 
anteed  loans  would  mean  a  $3  billion 
reduction  in  loans  and,  as  a  result,  a 
nearly  $30  million  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  deficit. 

The  counterargument,  of  course,  is 
that  sequestration  would  reduce  the 
deficits  in  the  outyears— as  a  result  of 
reduced  defaults  in  those  years.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  apply  sequestration,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve Gramm-Rudman  is  intended  to 
apply  it,  to  a  program  for  the  sole  ptu*- 
pose  of  achieving  a  deficit  reduction  in 
future  years  when  it  cannot  be  Imown 
whether  sequestration  will  be  required 
in  any  of  those  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
many  of  the  loans— about  28  percent 
of  the  loan  applications  the  VA  re- 
ceived in  March— are  for  the  refinanc- 
ing of  VA-guaranteed  loans  with  high 
interest  rates.  Allowing  those  loans  to 
be  refinanced  at  lower  interest  rates 
reduces  the  possibility  of  default. 
Thus,  prohibiting  VA-guaranteed  refi- 
nancing loans  would  increase  future 
deficits,  not  decrease  them. 

My  bill  would  exempt  the  VA's  home 
loan  guaranty  program  from  seques- 
tration effective  as  of  the  date  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  sequestration,  March 
1,  1986.  As  I  noted  earlier,  Representa- 
tive Shelby's  bill,  H.R.  4130,  would  do 
the  same. 

COlfCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  fairer  treatment  of  veterans' 
programs  under  Gramm-Rudman  and 
corrects  certain  inequities  and  misin- 
terpretations that  have  occurred  in 
the  implementation  of  that  law.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  once  again  that  this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  undermine  Gramm- 
Rudman  or  alter  its  basic  structure. 

In  fact,  in  the  cases  of  the  revolving 
funds,  the  insurance  policy  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees,  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  would  remedy  highly  questionable 
interpretations  made  in  implementing 
Gramm-Rudman  and  provide  for  cor- 
rections which  I  believe  Congress 
would  have  made  in  Gramm-Rudman 
before  final  passage  if  there  had  been 
the  time  and  opportunity  for  more 
thoroughgoing  deliberations,  including 
committee  hearings  and  reports  on 
that  measure,  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  cases  of  the  proposed  exemp- 
tions for  service-connected  benefits,  I 
believe  they  are  fully  consistent  with 
the  existing  Gramm-Rudman  exemp- 
tions for  VA  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  the  survivors  of  those  who 
have  died  from  service-connected 
causes. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  these  issues  very 
carefully  and  to  Join  with  me  In  sup- 
port of  this  initiative.  This  legislation, 
along  with  S.  2422,  which  Senators 
MuRKOWSKi  and  Cranston  introduced 
today,  and  the  subject  matter  of  S. 
2186  and  S.  2187  will  be  covered  along 
with  other  measures  in  a  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  hearing  on  May  14. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkoro  at  this,  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled, 

8BCTION    I.    RBFERENCBS   TO   TITLE    S8.    UNITED 
STA'TBS  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  ia  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  L  BENErrrS  BASED  ON  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITY  OR  DEATH. 

(a)  B0IUAL  Bknetits.— Section  907  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "In";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a 
law  enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  accordance  with  this  chapter  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  without  regard  to  any 
law  provided  for  the  cancellation  of  author- 
ity to  make  payments.". 

(b)  Specially  Adapted  Housing  and  Mort- 
gage Protxction  Life  IifStniAHCB.— (1)  Chap- 
ter 21  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 
"t  807.  Lawf  goreming  benefits. 

"Benefits  under  this  chapter  shall  be  pro- 
vided, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter  and  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  without  regard  to  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  payments.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
"807.  Laws  governing  benefits.". 

(c)  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Assist- 
ance.—(1)  Chapter  31  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"0 1622.  Law*  gorcrning  bencfita. 

"BenefiU  under  this  chapter  shall  be  pro- 
vided, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter  and  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  without  regard  to  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  payments.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"1522.  Laws  governing  benefits.". 

(d)  Survivors'  and  Dependents'  Educa- 
tional Assistance.— (1)  Subchapter  VI  of 


chapter  35  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"1 17M.  Law*  govcmlnf  bcMflts. 

"Benefits  under  this  chapter  shall  be  pro- 
vided, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  in  express  limitation  of  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter  and  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  without  regard  to  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  payments.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  1788  the 
following  new  Item: 
"1764.  Laws  governing  beneflU.". 

(e)  Adapted  AtnoiioBiLES  and  Adaptive 
AtrroMOBiLE  Equipment.— (1)  Chapter  39  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"8  1905.  Law*  governing  benefit*. 

"Benefits  under  this  chapter  shall  be  pro- 
vided, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  In  express  limitation  of  this  section. 
In  accordance  with  this  chapter  and  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  without  regard  to  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  payments.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
"1905.  Laws  governing  benefits.". 

(f)  Exclusion  op  Certain  BETEnrt  From 
-THE  Computation  op  Reductions  in  Budget 
Accounts.— In  the  compuUtlon  of  the 
amount  by  which  any  budget  account  from 
which  the  payment  of  a  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 907  or  chapters  21,  31.  35.  or  39  of  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  must  be  reduced 
during  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  payments,  the  amount  Included  In 
such  account  for  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fit during  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  excluded. 
BBC  1.  VETERANS'  INSl'RANCE-POUCY  LOANa 

(a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  19  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"6  789.  Law*  goreming  making  of  loan*. 

"Loans  under  any  Insurance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrator  shall  be 
made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  In  express  llmlUtlon  of  this  section. 
In  accordance  with  this  chapter  and  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  without  regard  to  any  law  pro- 
viding for  the  cancellation  of  authority  to 
make  direct  loan  obligations.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"789.  Laws  governing  making  of  loans.". 

8EC.  4.  REVOLVING  FUNDS. 

(a)  Special  Therapeutic  and  Rehabiuta- 
HON  AcnviTiES  Fund.— (l)  Section  618(c)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Moneys  In  the  fund  shall  be  paid, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  a  law  en- 
acted In  express  limlUtlon  of  this  para- 
graph. In  accordance  with  this  section  and 
other  laws  adminUtered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  without  regard  to  any 
law  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  author- 
ity to  make  payments.". 

(b)  Canteen  Service  Revolving  Fund.- 
Section  4205  is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(b)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  shall  be 
expended,  except  as  otbenrlae  provided  by  a 
law  enacted  in  express  limiUtlon  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  accordance  with  this  chapter  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  without  regard  to  any 
law  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  author- 
ity to  make  payments.". 

SEC  >.  HOME  LOAN  GUARANTIBa 

(a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"1 1831.    Law*   governing   guarantlc*   of   hocM 


"A  loan  made  for  a  purpose  described  in 
section  1810(a)  or  section  1819(a)(1)  of  this 
title  shall  be  guaranteed,  except  as  provided 
by  a  law  enacted  in  express  limiUtlon  of 
this  section.  In  accordance  with  this  chapter 
and  other  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  without  regard  to 
any  law  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  au- 
thority to  make  loan  guarantee  contunlt- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  la  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  1830  the 
following  new  Item. 

"1831.  Laws  governing  guaranties  of  home 
loans.". 

SBC  «.  EPPECnVE  DATES. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amendments  made  by  and  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1986. 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  sections  3 
and  5  shall  take  effect  as  of  March  1,  1986.« 


By  Mr.  THXTRMOND: 

S.  2424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  interest 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  of 
Taking  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  2425.  A  bill  to  amen-'  section  3565 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  payment  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  fines  or  penalties  im- 
posed by  a  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DECLARATION  OP  TAKING  ACT  AMENDMENTS  AND 
AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  3566  OF  TITLE  IS, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  proposal  would  replace  the 
6-percent  Interest  rate  with  an  award 
of  Judgment  under  the  Declaration  of 
Taking  Act  with  a  more  appropriate 
figure  based  on  yield  rates  of  an  aver- 
age auction  price  of  1  year  Treasury 
bills.  This  formula  was  used  in  the 
Federal  Courts  Improvements  Act  of 
1982,  and,  according  to  testimony  at 
the  hearings  and  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  that  act,  it  is  a  reasonable  alter- 
native to  a  fixed  interest  rate. 

The  Justice  Department  indicates 
that  the  Judges  favor  a  higher  interest 
rate  than  6  percent,  but  the  Judges  do 
not  agree  on  what  should  be  done,  or 
whether  legislative  action  should  be 
taken.  It  makes  sense  to  have  uniform- 
ity in  esUblishing  an  interest  rate 
,  rather  than  a  set  rate,  so  that  no  con- 
demnee  can  claim  that  he  may  have 
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suffered  discrimination.  Such  discrimi- 
nation may  be  claimed  if  It  were  left 
up  to  the  individual  court  or  if  an  un- 
realistic figure  were  set. 

The  second  proposal  would  resolve  a 
problem  foreseen  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory to  Public  Law  98-596,  the  Crimi- 
nal Enforcement  Act.  In  that  act. 
criminal  fines  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  rather  than  to 
the  Clerk  of  Court.  Further,  in  some 
instances,  the  clerk  of  court  could  col- 
lect fines  and  forward  them  to  the 
Justice  £>epartment.  The  act  did  not 
specify  what  these  instances  were. 
This  proposal  clarifies  that  all  crimi- 
nal fines  imposed  by  district  courts  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  E>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice: fines  imposed  by  magistrates  will 
be  paid  to  the  magistrates'  clerks  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Since  magistrates'  offices  are 
often  not  physically  near  the  district 
court  office,  it  would  not  be  cost-effec- 
tive for  the  Justice  Department  to 
have  staff  present  at  all  magistrate 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  I  am  introducing 
and  the  letters  of  transmittal  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2424 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentati7)es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  Sec- 
tion 258a  of  Title  40,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striiung  "interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  fi- 
nally awarded  as  the  value  of  the  property 
as  of  the  date  of  taking,  from  said  date  to 
the  date  of  payment",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "interest  at  a  rate  as  provided  by 
Section  258g  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Title  40  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  258f  the 
following  new  section: 
"ZSSg.  Same;  interest  rate  formula  to  be  applied 

to  the  amount  awarded  from  the  gaid  date  of 

the  award  to  the  date  of  payment 

"Interest  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  the  district  court  as  follows: 

"(1)  Where  the  period  for  which  interest 
is  owed  does  not  exceed  one  year,  interest 
shall  be  calculated  for  such  period  from  the 
date  of  taking  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the 
coupon  issue  yield  equivalent  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  of 
the  average  accepted  auction  price  for  the 
last  auction  of  fifty-two  week  United  States 
Treasury  bUls  settled  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  taking. 

"(2)  Where  the  period  for  which  interest 
is  owed  is  more  than  one  year,  interest  for 
each  additional  year  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  combined  amount  of  the  principal  (the 
amount  by  which  the  award  of  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  deposit)  and  accrued  Inter- 
eat  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  coupon 
issue  yield  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  of  the  average 
accepted  auction  price  for  the  last  auction 
of  fifty-two  week  United  SUtes  Treasury 
bills  settled  immediately  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  additional  year.  The  Director 


of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courte  shall  distribute  notice  of 
those  rates  and  any  changes  to  all  federal 
Judges." 

S.  2425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  sub- 
section (dK2)  of  section  3565  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(a)  adding  the  following  as  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof: 

"The  defendant  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  any  amount  due  as  a  fine  or  penal- 
ty as  a  result  of  a  sentence  imposed  by  a 
United  SUtes  Magistrate.";  and 

(b)  Inserting  the  word  "other"  before  the 
word  "specified". 

U.S.  Departmkiit  op  Justice. 

OmcE  OP  Lecislattve  and 

iHTERGOVERmiENTAL  APPAIRS, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Vice  President, 

U.S.    Senate,    Room    S-212,    The    Capitol, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  order  to 
solve  a  long-standing  problem  encountered 
In  eminent  domain  cases  brought  in  district 
courts  under  the  Declaration  of  Taking  Act 
(40  U.S.C.  258a),  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  recommending  the  attached  proposal  to 
define  a  uniform  sUtutory  rate  of  interest 
which  should  be  fair  to  all  condemnees  as 
well  as  to  the  government.  Specifically,  our 
proposal  amends  the  Declaration  of  Taking 
Act,  which  provides  for  a  six-percent  inter- 
est rate  with  an  award  of  judgment. 

While  this  rate  of  interest  may  have  been 
satisfactory  in  1931  (when  the  sUtute  was 
enacted),  it  may  no  longer  be  satisfactory 
today  in  view  of  recent  and  current  interest 
rates.  In  fact,  in  many  recent  cases,  the 
principal  issue  has  been  how  the  appropri- 
ate interest  rate  should  be  determined  and 
who  should  determine  that  rate.  Although 
the  courts  have  agreed  that  the  six-percent 
interest  rate  should  be  considered  as  a  floor 
rather  than  a  celling,  they  have  not  agreed 
as  to  the  appropriate  interest  and  securities 
which  should  be  examined  to  determine  the 
interest  rate.  Also,  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized a  countervailing  policy  of  favoring  a 
uniform  interest  rate  applicable  to  all  con- 
demnees in  order  to  avoid  discrimination 
among  condemnees.  As  is  evident,  a  legisla- 
tive remedy  is  both  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary in  order  to  resolve  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  deciding  the  interest  rate  question  on 
a  case-by-case,  court-by-court  basis. 

Despite  the  possibility  that  courts  may 
balk  at  a  congressional  solution  to  a  long- 
standing judicial  function,  the  Department 
believes  that  such  instances  will  be  extreme- 
ly isolated.  If  not  unlikely.  In  addition,  as 
one  court  has  noted,  the  rate  of  interest  set 
by  a  sUtute  can  be  applied  to  a  claim  for 
just  compensation  if  such  rate  is  reasonable 
and  judicially  acceptable.'  Indeed,  the  De- 
partment believes  that  the  recommended 
amendment  provides  a  reasonable  and  judi- 
cially accepUble  rate  of  interest  and  that 
the  courts  will  defer  to  the  formula. 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
onmiends  to  the  Congress  that  it  amend  40 
U.S.C.  258a  in  order  to  completely  satisfy 
the  requirement  for  just  compensation.  This 


'  County  of  Nauau  v.  Eneandra  EnterpriMet.  Inc. 
42  N.Y.  2d  849,  397  N.Y.S.  627,  366  N.E.  2d  287 
( 1977)  appeal  dUmisted  for  aant  of  sutatantial  fed- 
erta  guation.  434  VS.  804,  88  aCt.  34.  M  L.Ed  2d 
62(1977). 


could  be  accomplished  by  amending  f  2S8a 
to  provide  for  an  Interest  rate  similar  to  one 
previously  approved  by  Congreas  and  found 
at  28  U.S.C.  1961.  The  proposed  amendment 
requires  the  district  court  to  follow  a  statu- 
tory formula  which  is  based  on  the  yield 
rates  of  one-year  Treasury  bills,  using  the 
average  accepted  auction  price  of  the  last 
auction  of  the  bills  settled  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  taking.  If  interest  is 
owed  for  more  than  one  year,  our  amend- 
ment provides  for  compounded  Interest 
using  the  same  formula  but  based  on  the 
auction  price  for  each  additional  year.  This 
is  patterned  after  the  provisions  of  28  U.S.C. 
1961,  providing  for  the  calculation  of  post- 
Judgment  Interest  by  reference  to  the  rates 
on  one-year  Treasury  bills.  That  Act  further 
provides  that  the  Director  shall  distribute 
notice  of  the  one-year  Treasury  bill  rates 
and  any  changes  In  it  to  all  Federal  Judges. 
Thus,  an  esUblished  mechanism  exists  for 
advising  Federal  Judges  of  these  rates  and 
changes  therein. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  our  proposed 
amendment  to  40  U.S.C.  258a  which  pro- 
vides for  the  revised  Interest  rate.  The  De- 
partment is  available  to  provide  further  as- 
sistance, if  necessary,  to  ensure  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  D.  Bradt, 
ActiTig  Assistant  Attorney  General 

U.S.  Department  op  Justicb. 
Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1985. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3565  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  fines  or  penalties  im- 
posed by  a  United  SUtes  magistrate.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  cases  tried  by  United 
SUtes  magistrates,  this  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  and  efficient  proce- 
dures to  assure  the  payment  of  fines  and 
penalties  imposed  by  magistrates  than  cur- 
rently provided  for  in  the  law. 

Procedures  for  the  payment  of  fines  were 
significantly  changed  by  passage  of  the 
Criminal  Pine  Enforcement  Act  of  1984, 
Pub.  L.  No.  98-596.  Prior  to  passage  of  that 
sUtute,  fines  were  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  who  forwarded  the  payment  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury.  The  Act  provided, 
in  18  U.S.C.  i  3565(d),  for  the  payment  of 
any  amount  due  as  a  fine  or  penalty  to  the 
Attorney  General,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts  jointly  provided  by  regulation 
that  fines  and  penaJties  for  "specified  cate- 
gories of  offenses"  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court.  This  provision  applies  with  re- 
spect to  offenses  committed  after  December 
31,  1984.  according  to  section  10  of  the  Act. 
Offenses  committed  prior  to  that  date  are 
subject  to  the  procedure  that  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Criminal  Fine  En- 
f  ort^ment  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  be- 
cause it  is  simply  not  cost-effective  to  the 
Government  to  have  the  United  SUtes  At- 
torneys receive  payment  of  fines  and  penal- 
ties imposed  by  magistrates.  The  key  to  suc- 
cessful collection  In  petty  offense  cases  is 


immediate,  in-court  payment.  However,  the 
United  SUtes  Attorneys'  offices  have  no 
physical  presence,  at  least  on  a  regular 
basis.  In  most  magistrates'  courts,  and  di- 
recting a  represenUtive  of  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  to  the  courts  to  receive  pay- 
ment would  in  most  Instances  not  be  cost-ef- 
fective, given  the  relatively  small  amounts 
of  the  fines  or  penalties  involved.  In  fact.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  the  United  SUtes  Attor- 
ney's office  Is  not  located  in  the  same  city  or 
town  as  the  magistrate's  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  legislation  providing  for  re- 
ceipt of  payment  of  fines  and  penalties  in 
magistrate  cases  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
the  only  options  remaining  would  be  for  the 
magistrate  to  direct  convicted  defendanU  to 
the  nearest  United  SUtes  Attorney's  office 
for  payment  of  a  fine  or  penalty  or  the  use 
of  a  mail-in  system  of  payment.  Not  only 
would  these  procedures  create  unnecessary 
inconvenience  for  the  defendant,  but  it  is 
highly  likely  ttiat  many  fines  would  go 
impaid.  We  firmly  believe  that  without  a 
mechanism  for  in-court  payment  of  fines 
and  penalties  In  petty  offense  cases,  costly 
collection  efforts  for  relatively  small  fines 
would  too  often  become  the  only  recourse. 

The  clerks  of  court  are  best  suited  to  per- 
form the  ministerial  function  of  receiving 
nayment  of  fines  and  penalties  due  as  a 
result  of  a  sentence  imposed  by  a  United 
SUtes  magistrate.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  clerks  of 
court  receive  payment  of  fines,  the  services 
of  clerks  of  cotirt  are  necessary  in  magis- 
trate cases  for  the  maintenance  of  case 
records  and  related  functions.  Conversely, 
the  Department  would  have  to  hire  new  per- 
sonnel and  create  records  for  anywhere 
from  100,000  to  200,000  new  cases  a  year.' 
The  duplication  of  records  alone  would 
result  in  a  serious  waste  of  Uxpayers' 
money  at  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration are  making  an  effort  to  reduce 
spending  because  of  the  budget  deficit.  Fi- 
nally, the  clerks  of  court  can  rely  upon  their 
existing  procedures  and  expertise  in  carry- 
ing out  a  function  they  have  carried  out  for 
years  in  the  past  to  assure  receipt  of  pay- 
ment and  the  proper  recording  of  transac- 
tions. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  to  the  Department  for  the 
receipt  of  fine  paymenU  occurred  slmulU- 
neously  with  the  creation  of  mandatory  as- 
sessments in  all  cases  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Crime  Victims  Fund. 

There  appears  to  be  little  reason  for  the 
Department  to  process  fines  for  magistrate 
cases  even  If  the  additional  staffing  were  to 
come  from  a  transfer  of  positions  from  the 
courts.  Unlike  district  court  cases,  magis- 
trate cases  are  not  evenly  distributed  among 
distrlcte  in  a  manner  that  is  proportional  to 
the  population  of  the  districU  or  to  local 
United  SUtes  Attorney  staffing.  Most  dis- 
tricts have  relatively  low  magistrate  court 
caseloads;  hence  it  would  not  be  cost-effec- 
tive to  transfer  court  personnel,  who  must 
handle  a  variety  of  court  functions  anyway, 
to  the  United  SUtes  Attorney's  offices  in 
these  districU  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
processing  fines  imposed  by  magistrates. 
Nor  would  it  be  cost-effective  to  send  United 
SUtes  Attorney  personnel  to  the  outlying 
courts  in  these  districU  on  a  case-by-case 


basis  to  receive  payment  of  fines  and  penal- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  some  districU,  most 
with  small  United  SUtes  Attorney's  offices, 
have  very  large  magistrate  court  caseloads 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  military  base  or 
federal  park  land.  While  it  might  be  possi- 
ble in  those  situations  to  transfer  a  fixed 
number  of  court  personnel  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  disruptive 
to  the  courts  and  to  the  system  of  process- 
ing fines  that  has  long  been  in  place  and 
would  not  result  in  Increased  overall  effi- 
ciency In  the  processing  of  fine  paymenU. 
Further,  it  makes  sense  to  utUize  the  same 
fine  payment  system  for  all  magistrate 
court  cases.  In  short,  the  processing  of  fine 
paymenU  by  United  SUtes  Attorney  per- 
sonnel Is  in  neither  instance  more  efficient 
than  fine  processing  by  court  personnel.  In 
most  situations  It  Is  dramatically  less  effi- 
cient. 

Assigning  responsibility  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  for  the  receipt  of  payment  of  fines 
and  penalties  Imposed  as  a  result  of  sentenc- 
ing by  the  United  SUtes  magistrates  is  not 
contrary  to  the  concepU  prompting  the  con- 
gressional amendment  of  18  U.S.C.  I  3566  In 
the  Criminal  Fine  Enforcement  Act  of  1984. 
This  section  provides  In  subsection  (d)(2)  for 
payment  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  fines 
and  penalties  for  "specified  categories  of  of- 
fenses," as  jointly  provided  by  regulation  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  CourU.  As  noted  In  the  House  report 
which  accompanied  the  bill  enacted: 

"There  may  be  circumstances  In  which  it 
would  be  better  for  the  fine  to  be  paid  to 
court  clerks.  For  example,  the  fine  may  be 
imposed  by  a  United  SUtes  Magistrate  for  a 
traffic  offense  on  a  Federal  reservation,  and 
the  only  officials  present  are  the  court  per- 
sonnel and  the  ticketing  officer,  who  is  from 
an  agency  ouUlde  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Payment  of  the  fine  on  the  spot  is 
more  convenient  for  the  defendant,  more  ef- 
ficient for  the  Government,  and  likely  to 
result  In  a  higher  rate  of  collection.  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  906,  98th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8  (1984) 
citing  appendix  to  prepared  sUtement  of 
Judge  Gerald  Bard  Tjoflat." 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
CourU  have  not  been  able  to  reach  an 
agreement,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
t356S(d)(2).  to  maintain  responsibility  for 
fine  receipt  in  magistrates'  courU.  Under 
the  present  sUtute,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  be  constrained  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  penalties  In  these  cases 
despite  the  difficulties  cited  above  and  the 
potential  crises  that  may  arise.  The  en- 
closed legislative  proposal  would  solve  these 
problems  without  creating  any  new  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posal from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely. 

(Signed)    Jack  E.  Perkins 

(For  Phillip  D.  Brady), 
ilctingr  Assistant  Attorney  QtnenU. 


■ThiB  estimate  ii  based  on  survey  dsu  provided 
to  us  by  our  94  United  States  Attorneys'  offices 
who  obtained  figures  from  local  clerks'  offices. 
These  fisures  exclude  uncontested  forfeitures  of 
collateral.  We  are  currenUy  reviewing  the  daU  pro- 
vided so  we  can  establish  a  more  accurate  estimate. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a 
competitive  examination  process  be 
used  for  the  selection  of  members  of 
boards  or  contract  appeals  of  Federal 
Government  agencies;  to  provide  that 


the  members  of  such  boards  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  admin- 
istrative law  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  certain  administrative 
purposes;  and  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  the  collection  of  claims  under  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  contracts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

COMTRACT  DISPtTTBS  ACT  AKBIDIIIirrS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Levim  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation,  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  to  enhance  the 
Independence  and  efficiency  of  the 
contract  disputes  process. 

The  first  title  incorporates  revised 
language  from  a  bill  we  Introduced 
earlier  this  year.  S.  2223,  the  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  Independence  En- 
hancement Act,  that  would  provide 
protections  for  administrative  Judges 
who  serve  on  agency  boards  of  con- 
tract appeals  to  insulate  them  from 
agency  control. 

The  second  title  incorporates  revised 
language  from  an  admbilstratlon  bill. 
S.  2006,  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  that  would 
impose  reasonable  deadlines  for  sub- 
mitting contractor  claims,  as  well  as 
for  appealing  contracting  officer's  de- 
cisions. 

Boards  of  contract  appeals  [BCA'sl. 
as  my  colleagues  may  know,  are  au- 
thorized under  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act  of  1978  to  provide  an  administra- 
tive forum  for  resolving  contract  dis- 
putes. 

Currently,  BCA  Judges  are  selected 
by  the  individual  agencies  on  whose 
boards  they  serve,  and  may  be  sum- 
marily removed  without  any  independ- 
ent review.  Administrative  law  Judges 
[AU's],  by  comparison,  are  selected 
from  a  Oovemmentwlde  register  es- 
tablished by  the  Office  of  Persoimel 
Management,  and  may  only  be  re- 
moved for  good  cause  after  a  hearing 
before  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 

These  differences,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  contribute 
to  the  perception  that  BCA  Judges  are 
not  as  independent  as  AU's.  In  a  Sep- 
tember 1985  report,  the  GAO  found 
that: 

Because  no  independent  body,  like  the 
OPM.  issues  Govemmentwide  regulations 
for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  board 
members,  and  because  the  [Contract  Dis- 
putes Act]  is  unclear  concerning  any  remov- 
al protections,  members  of  boards  of  con- 
tract appeals  are  not  as  Insulated  as  they 
could  be  from  agency  control. 

To  alleviate  this  perception  problem, 
the  GAO  recommended  in  its  report 
that: 

The  Congress  may  want  to  consider 
amending  the  Contract  E>tsputes  Act  of 
1978  •  •  •  to  give  the  Office  of  Personnel 
IiCanagement  and  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  roles  In  [the  BCA  Judge's  selec- 
tion and  removal]  processes. 

S.  2223,  as  originally  introduced,  ef- 
fectively implemented  the  GAO's  rec- 
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ommendation  by  extending  to  BCA 
Judges  the  selection  and  removal  pro- 
tections afforded  to  ALJ's  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  bill  was  circulated  to  the  follow- 
ing agencies  and  organizations  for 
comment:  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Armed 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals, 
the  General  Services  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals,  the  NASA  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Public  Contract 
Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  National  Conference  of 
Boards  of  Contract  Appeals  Members. 

The  comments  received  to  date  sup- 
ported S.  2223's  objective,  but  recom- 
mended changes  to  clarify  some  provi- 
sions and  to  strengthen  others.  These 
changes,  described  below,  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

Title  I  of  the  CDA  amendments 
clarifies  that  BCA  judges,  like  ALJ's. 
would  be  placed  in  the  competitive 
service,  subject  to  the  competitive  ex- 
amination conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  Both  the 
OPM  and  the  GAO  raised  concern 
that  S.  2223  was  unclear  about  wheth- 
er or  not  BCA  judges  would  be  placed 
in  the  competitive  service.  Our  new 
bill  clarifies  any  ambiguity. 

The  BCA  chairman  recommended 
that  the  examination  for  BCA  judges 
should  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
quirement under  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  for  5  years  public  contract 
law  experience,  and  also  that  those 
candidates  qualified  to  serve  as  BCA 
judges  should  be  placed  on  a  register 
separate  from  AU's.  To  implement 
these  recommendations,  our  new  bill 
requires  that  the  competitive  exami- 
nation for  BCA  judges  be  designed  to 
demonstrate,  among  other  appropriate 
qualifications,  the  applicant's  public 
contract  law  experience,  and  a  sepa- 
rate register  be  established  and  main- 
tained for  candidates  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  agency  boards. 

It  is  our  intent  that  individuals  se- 
lected from  the  OPM  register  for  ap- 
pointment as  BCA  judges  are  to  be 
career  absolute  appointments,  as  are 
ALJ's.  This  is  necessary,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  because  it 
has  long  been  recognized  that  proba- 
tionary or  career-conditional  appoint- 
ments are  incompatible  with  the  judi- 
cial fimction  and  with  the  exercise  of 
decisional  independence.  Our  intent 
will  be  reflected  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  legislation  when  voted 
from  committee. 

Several  of  the  comments  received 
also  pointed  out  that  present  law  per- 
mits OPM  to  delegate  its  responsibility 
for  administering  competitive  exami- 


nations to  the  heads  of  agencies  em- 
ploying persons  in  the  competitive 
service.  There  is  a  prohibition,  howev- 
er, against  the  delegation  of  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  case  of  competitive 
examinations  for  ALJ's. 

Absent  any  language  prohibiting  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  exam- 
ining BCA  judges,  there  is  nothing  to 
preclude  agencies  from  conducting 
their  own  competitive  exams— which 
would  get  us  back  to  where  we  started. 
The  OPM,  BCA  judges.  GAO,  PBA. 
and  others  recommended  that  the  lan- 
guage should  be  revised  to  extend  this 
prohibition  to  apply  to  the  selection  of 
BCA  judges.  Our  bill  adopts  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

In  addition  to  the  protections  origi- 
nally provided  in  S.  2223,  the  consen- 
sus among  those  who  commented  was 
that  BCA  judges  should  be  afforded 
the  full  panoply  of  ALJ  protections  if 
they  are  to  be  truly  insulated  from 
agency  control.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  exempt  BCA 
judges  from  performance  evaluations 
by  their  agencies,  guarantee  them 
periodic  step  increases,  and  permit 
their  reemployment  in  certain  cases, 
thus  providing  BCA  judges  with  the 
protections  afforded  AlJ's. 

Finally,  both  the  BCA  chairmen  and 
the  public  contract  law  section  of  the 
ABA  strongly  recommended  that 
present  BCA  judges  should  be  "grand- 
fathered in."  Aside  from  the  adminis- 
trative expense  of  having  to  qualify 
the  70-plus  existing  BCA  judges,  the 
concern  was  raised  that  it  was  inappro- 
priate to  subject  existing  BCA  judges 
to  an  exam.  A  separate  section  was 
added  to  the  new  bill  which  states  that 
BCA  judges  serving  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  would  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  examined,  selected, 
and  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended. 

Together,  these  provisions  provide 
the  security  needed  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  BCA  judges.  This  is 
not  to  be  interpreted,  however,  as  an 
indictment  against  those  judges  now 
serving  on  the  various  boards.  Clearly, 
the  decisional  history  of  these  boards 
demonstrate  the  integrity  of  the 
judges  who  serve  on  them.  It  Is  my 
belief,  nonetheless,  that  the  perceived 
independence  of  BCA  judges  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  protections  provided 
in  this  legislation  are  adopted. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  as  I  mentioned, 
incorporates  revised  language  from  S. 
2006,  introduced  by  request  by  Sena- 
tor Roth,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  earlier  this  year  on  the  admin- 
istration's management  initiatives. 
Our  bill  includes  the  first  two  provi- 
sions of  S.  2006,  modified  to  reflect 
views  expressed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  ABA  public  contract  law  sec- 
tion. 


The  first  provision  of  title  II  would 
require  contractors  to  submit  all 
claims  to  a  contracting  officer  for  reso- 
lution within  36  months  of  the  date 
when  such  claims  accrue.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  originally  proposed  a 
statute  of  limitation  of  18  months. 

Under  the  Contract  Disputes  Act, 
there  currently  is  no  deadline  for  the 
submission  of  claims— except  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  contracts.  As  a  result,  the 
Justice  Department  finds  that  con- 
tractors often  wait  years  before  sub- 
mitting claims  for  payment,  thereby 
making  adjudication  of  disputes  diffi- 
cult. The  GAO  had  recommended  in  a 
January  1983  report  that  Congress 
should  consider  setting  a  time  limita- 
tion for  the  submission  of  claims. 

We  agree  with  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  GAO  that  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  the  submission  of 
contractor  claims  is  necessary,  but  be- 
lieve that  18  months  may  be  an  unre- 
alistically  short  period  for  submission 
of  claims,  especially  where  complex 
contractual  arrangements  are  in- 
volved. We,  therefore,  propose  to  es- 
tablish a  statute  of  limitations  of  36 
months. 

The  second  provision  of  title  II 
would  establish  a  uniform  time  period 
of  6  montiis  within  which  a  contractor 
may  appeal  a  contracting  officer's  de- 
cision to  either  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
a  board  of  contract  appeals.  A  contrac- 
tor currently  has  12  months  to  appeal 
a  contracting  officer's  decision  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  90  days  to  appeal 
to  a  BCA. 

The  administration's  bill  originally 
proposed  to  reduce  the  time— from  12 
months  to  90  days— in  which  a  con- 
tractor may  appeal  a  contracting  offi- 
cer's decision  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
consistent  with  the  time  period  in 
which  the  contractor  may  appeal  to  a 
BCA.  The  Justice  Department  con- 
tends that  there  is  no  reason  for 
having  inconsistent  time  periods  for 
appealing  contracting  officer's  deci- 
sions to  either  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
the  BCA's.  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's judgment,  the  shorter  the  time 
period  for  appeal,  the  better. 

Again,  we  agree  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  there  should  be  uni- 
form timeframes  for  appealing  con- 
tracting officer's  decisions.  Appealing 
a  CO's  decision  before  a  BCA,  howev- 
er, requires  only  the  filing  of  a  one- 
page  notice  of  appeal  followed  by  a 
complaint:  whereas  the  Claims  Court, 
like  other  Federal  courts,  requires  the 
filing  of  a  full  articulated  complaint  to 
commence  an  action.  We,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  uniform  time  period 
for  appeal  should  be  6  months  instead 
of  3  months,  as  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  proposed 
in  our  legislation  are  long  overdue, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.  2427.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Program,  and  for  other  piurposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

nDKRAL  COAL  LMSmO  AHD  UTILIZATIOIC  ACT 

•  Vtt.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  currently  considering  sever- 
al bills  which  seek  to  amend  current 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  regarding  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Program.  Senator  Wallop, 
along  with  Senators  Johnston  and 
Ford  have  provided  the  leadership  on 
this  issue  by  previously  introducing 
bills  which  address  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ways  current  problems  of  the 
coal  industry.  The  committee  has  held 
2  days  of  markup  on  their  bills  which 
have  generated  considerable  discussion 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  ap- 
proach. 

During  our  discussions,  members  of 
the  committee,  including  myself,  have 
raised  new  concerns  or  alternative  so- 
lutions to  issues  presented  by  the  bills 
sponsored  by  Senators  Wallop.  John- 
ston or  Ford.  Based  on  my  perception 
of  those  concerns  and  discussions.  I 
am  introducing  today,  a  bill  which  I 
believe  will  facilitate  the  committee's 
deliberations.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
this  bill  is  introduced  only  to  facilitate 
further  consideration  of  issues.  To  the 
extent  it  incorporates  sound  ideas  it  is 
only  as  a  result  of  the  initiatives  of 
Senators  Wallop,  Johnston  and  Ford. 
To  the  extent  it  represents  bad  ideas,  I 
take  the  responsibility. 

It  is  my  intention  to  immediately 
place  this  bill  on  the  committee 
agenda  and  use  it  as  the  markup  vehi- 
cle for  amendments  which  I  expect 
members  of  the  committee  may  wish 
to  offer.  Since  our  next  scheduled 
business  meeting  is  next  Tuesday,  May 
13,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  that  printing  of  the  bill  be  expe- 
dited. In  addition.  I  am  sending  today 
a  copy  of  the  bill  as  introduced  to  each 
member  of  the  committee,  along  with 
the  following  section-by-section  analy- 
sis. In  this  manner,  I  hope  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  given  the 
maximmn  amount  of  time  to  focus  on 
the  solutions  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing and  to  draft  amendments  which 
the  committee  can  consider  and  vote 
on.  Once  the  committee  has  completed 
action  on  this  bill,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  ask  the  committee  to  report 
Senator  Wallop's  bill,  S.  570  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute when  the  committee  has  perfect- 
ed the  text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.2427 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  and  Utilization  Act  of  1986. 

(b)  Any  amendment  or  repeal  in  this  Act 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  act.  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and 
sodium  on  the  public  domain"  (41  SUt.  437). 
as  amended. 

TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM 
Section  101.  Section  2(aK2)  of  the  Miner- 
al Lands  Leasing  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
subparagraph  (A)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(AKi)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a 
competitive  coal  lease  or  leases  under  the 
terms  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act,  nor  may  he  permit  the  assign- 
ment of  any  such  lease  or  leases,  to  any 
person,  association,  corporation,  or  any  sub- 
sidiary, affUiate,  or  persons  controlled  by  or 
under  common  control  with  such  person,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation,  where  any  such 
entity  holds  a  lease  or  leases  issued  prior  to 
August  4,  1976.  by  the  United  States  to  coal 
deposits  and  has  held  such  lease  or  leases 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  when  such  entity  is 
not,  except  as  provided  In  section  7(c)  of 
this  Act.  producing  coal  from  the  lease  de- 
posits in  commercial  quantities  or  is  making 
diligent  development  advance  royalty  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  Section  7(b)  of  this  Act. 
In  computing  the  ten-year  period  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  periods  of  time 
prior  to  August  4,  1976,  shall  not  be  count- 
ed. 

"(li)  The  prohibition  in  subparagraph 
(AKi)  shall  not  apply  if  such  entity  agrees 
to  relinquish  and  the  Secretary  has  accept- 
ed such  relinquishment  of  a  noncompliance 
coal  lease  or  leases  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  containing  estimated  recoverable  coal 
reserves  equivalent  to  three  times  the  esti- 
mated recoverable  coal  reserves  from  the 
lease  or  leases  being  Issued.  To  the  extent 
coal  reserves  relinquished  under  this  sub- 
paragraph exceed  the  coal  reserves  to  be  ac- 
quired, the  entity  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  may,  for  the  purposes  of  comply- 
ing with  this  section,  apply  the  amount  of 
excess  reserves  toward  future  competitive 
lease  sales. 

"(ill)  The  prohibition  In  subparagraph 
(AKI)  shall  not  apply  to  any  entity  which 
has  made  a  substantial  investment  in  each 
noncompliance  lease  Issued  prior  to  August 
4,  1976. 

"(iv)  The  prohibition  in  subparagraph 
(AKi)  shall  not  apply  to  any  entity  which 
agrees  to  pay  an  additional  annual  rental  on 
all  noncompliance  leases  Issued  prior  to 
August  4.  1976,  on  which  substantial  Invest- 
ment has  not  been  made,  of  one-tenth  of 
one  cent  per  ton  of  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves. 

"(V)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  noncompliance  lease'  means  a  coal 
lease  Issued  prior  to  August  4,  1976.  which 
has  been  held  by  the  lessee  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  has  not  produced  coal  from 
the  lease  deposits  in  commercial  quantities. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  term 
competitive  coal  lease'  shall  not  Include  a 
lease  issued  pursuant  to  the  emergency  leas- 
ing provision  contained  In  43  CFR  3428.1- 
4(aKl). 


"(vi)  Eatlmation  of  recoverable  referret 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  ahall  be 
baaed  on  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 
recoverable  coal  retervet  without  regard  to 
quality  or  l(x»tlon. 

"(vU)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
the  relinquishment  by  the  lessee  of  any  coal 
lease  or  leases  Issued  prior  to  August  4. 
1976.  where  there  has  not  been  significant 
surface  disturbance  pursuant  to  a  permit 
Issued  under  section  506  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  reclamation  Act  of  1977 
(30  U.S.C.  1256)." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  2(dKl>  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  "contiguous"  the  foUowinr  "(except 
that  non-contiguous  areas  within  reasonable 
proximity  of  each  other  and  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incorporat- 
ed Into  a  single  operation  under  the  effec- 
tive control  of  a  single  operator  may  also  be 
Included  In  a  logical  mining  unit)". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(aK4KA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  as  to  information  that  may  be 
disclosed.  In  addition  to  Information  ex- 
cluded from  disclosure  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
any  other  officer,  employee,  contractor  or 
agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
bureau  or  agency  thereof,  before  lease  issu- 
ance shall  disclose  to  anyone  who  is  not  an 
employee,  contractor  or  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  bureau  or 
agency  thereof  dau  relating  to  presale  ap- 
praisal value  and  the  identification  of  spe- 
cific comparable  sales  daU.  if  any,  used  by 
the  Department  in  estimating  coal  tract 
value.  This  provision  against  disclosure  shall 
not  apply  to  descriptive  data  used  by  poten- 
tial bidders  to  prepare  bids  such  as  tonnage, 
BTU's  stripping  rates,  or,  after  a  lease  is 
issued,  the  fair  market  value  estimate. 

"(B)  Any  Federal  employee,  contractor  or 
agent  of  the  Department,  Including  the  Sec- 
retary, who  willfully  violates  subsection 
(aK4KA)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime  and  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  set  forth  In  section 
1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code." 

(b)  Section  2(dK2)  of  the  Mineral  Lands 

Leasing   Act   Is   amended   by   striking   out 

"which  shaU  not  be  more  than  forty  years". 

Sec.  104.  Section  7  of  the  Mineral  Lands 

Leasing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  coal  lease  be  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as 
the  condition  of  continued  operation  is  met. 
The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe 
annual  rentals  on  leases.  A  lease  shall  re- 
quire payment  of  a  royalty  In  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  of  not  less 
than  12.5  per  centum  of  the  value  of  coal  as 
defined  by  regulation,  except  the  Secretary 
may  determine  a  lesser  amount  In  the  case 
of  coal  recovered  by  underground  mining 
operations.  The  lease  shall  include  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  rentals  and  royalties  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  will 
be  subject  to  readjustment  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  terms  of  the  lease  of  twenty  years 
and  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year  period 
thereafter  If  the  lease  is  extended.  With  re- 
spect to  a  lease  Issued  prior  to  August  4, 
1976,  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  first  re- 
adjustment after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  and  Utilization 
Act  of  1986,  the  amount  of  the  royalty  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  such  lease  shall  be 
readjusted  automatically  by  operation  of 
law  to  a  rate  of  not  leas  than  12.5  per 
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centum  of  the  vmlue  of  coal  for  surface 
mined  coal,  and  to  a  rate  of  not  less  than  8 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  coal  recovered  by 
underground  mining  operations,  except  as 
provided  in  section  39  of  this  Act. 

"(bXl)  A  lease  which  is  not  producing  coal 
in  commercial  quantities  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  shall  be  terminated  unless  the  lessee 
has  either  made  a  substantial  investment  in 
such  lesase  or  chooses  to  extend  the  lease 
beyond  the  tenth  lease  year  through  the 
payment  of  diligent  development  advance 
royalties  based  on  the  production  royalty 
which  would  otherwise  be  paid  and  assessed 
on  assumed  production  of  0.3  per  centum  of 
total  recoverable  reserves. 

"(2)  A  lease  which  is  not  producing  coal  in 
commercial  quantities  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  shall  be  terminated  unless  the  lessee 
has  made  a  substantial  investment  in  such 
lease  and  chooses  to  extend  the  lease 
beyond  the  fifteenth  year  through  the  pay- 
ment of  diligent  development  advance  royal- 
ties based  on  the  production  royalty  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  and  assessed  on  as- 
sumed production  of  0.7  per  centum  of  total 
recoverable  reserves. 

"(3)  Payment  by  a  lessee  of  advance  royal- 
ties under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  compliance  with  Section 
3(aK2KA)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
lease. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  production  royal- 
ty paid  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  (but 
not  below  the  amount  payable  on  one  per 
centimi  of  the  recoverable  coal  reserves 
under  such  lease  or  within  such  logical 
mining  unit)  by  the  amount  of  any  diligent 
development  advance  royalty  paid  under 
such  lease  to  the  extent  that  such  diligent 
development  advance  royalties  have  not 
been  used  to  reduce  production  royalties  for 
a  perior  year.  No  diligent  development  ad- 
vance royalty  paid  during  the  initial  twenty- 
year  term  of  a  lease  may  be  used  to  reduce  a 
production  royalty  after  the  twentieth  year. 

"(c)  Each  lease  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  diligent  development  and  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  mine  or  mines,  except 
where  operations  under  the  lease  are  inter- 
rupted by  strikes,  the  elements,  or  casual- 
ties not  attribuUble  to  the  lessee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  upon  determining 
that  the  public  interest  will  be  served  there- 
by, may  suspend  the  condition  of  continued 
operation  upon  the  payment  of  advance  roy- 
alties. Such  advance  royalties  shall  be  no 
less  than  the  production  royalty  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  and  shall  be  com- 
puted on  a  fixed  reserve  to  production  ratio 
(determined  by  the  Secretsiry).  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  years  during  the  period  of 
any  lease  for  which  advance  royalties  may 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  condition  of  con- 
tinued operation  may  not  exceed  ten.  The 
amotmt  of  any  production  royalty  paid  to 
suspend  the  condition  of  continued  oper- 
ation for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  any  advance 
royalties  paid  under  such  lease  to  the  extent 
that  such  advance  royalties  have  not  been 
used  to  reduce  production  royalties  for  a 
prior  year.  No  advance  royalty  paid  during 
the  initial  twenty-year  of  a  lease  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  a  production  royalty  after 
the  twentieth  year  of  a  lease.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  six  months'  notification  to  the 
lessee  cease  to  accept  advance  royalties  in 
lieu  of  the  requirement  of  continued  oper- 
ation. 

"(d)  Prior  to  talcing  any  action  on  a  lease- 
hold which  might  cause  a  significant  dis- 
turbance of  the  enviroimient.  the  lessee 
shall  submit  for  the  Secretary's  approval  an 


operation  and  reclamation  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan  or 
require  that  it  be  modified.  Where  the  land 
Involved  is  under  the  surface  Jurisdiction  of 
another  Federal  Agency,  that  other  agency 
must  consent  to  the  terms  of  such  approv- 
al." 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term— 

"(1)  'commercial  quantities'  means  one 
per  centum  of  the  recoverable  coal  reserves 
under  lease  or  within  a  logical  mining  unit 
(LMU): 

"(2)  'diligent  development'  means  the  pro- 
duction of  recoverable  coal  reserves  in  com- 
mercial quantities: 

"(3)  'continued  operation'  means  the  pro- 
duction of  not  less  than  commercial  quanti- 
ties of  recoverable  coal  reserve  in  each  year 
following  the  achievement  of  diligent  devel- 
opment and  an  average  amount  of  not  less 
than  commercial  quantities  of  recoverable 
reserves  each  year  thereafter,  computed  on 
a  three-year  basis  consisting  of  the  year  in 
question  and  the  two  preceding  years:  and 

"(4)  'substantitil  investment"  means  an  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  five  cents  ($.05) 
per  ton  of  recoverable  coal  reserves.". 

Skc.  106.  The  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  8B 
the  following  new  section  8C: 

"Sec.  8C.  The  ComptroUer  (General  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  monitor 
the  management,  supervision,  and  enforce- 
ment relating  to  the  leasing  and  production 
of  coal  on  coal  lands  subject  to  this  Act  for 
a  period  of  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  and 
Utilization  Act  of  1986."". 

Sec.  107.  Section  30  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  187)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing and  Utilization  Act  of  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions which  require,  prior  to  his  approval  of 
any  transfer  of  a  record  title  interest  or  as- 
sigiunent  of  operating  rights  in  a  lease,  that 
the  transferor  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  a  financial  dociunent  describing 
the  consideration  or  valued  paid  or  prom- 
ised for  the  transfer.  Such  regulations  shall 
set  forth  both  the  extent  and  type  of  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  filed  in  such  finan- 
cial document.  The  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
sent to  the  assignment  of  any  coal  lease 
issued  prior  to  August  4,  1976  unless  such 
lease  has  been  readjusted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  after  April  4,  1976  or 
unless  the  assignee  agrees  that  such  lease 
shall  be  readjusted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  assignment."". 

Sec.  108.  Section  39  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  is  amended: 

(a)  by  inserting  after  "under  the  terms 
therein."  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  any  coal  lease  issued  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
lessee  at  the  same  time  as  he  provides  notice 
of  readjustment  of  a  lease  that  the  lessee 
may  request  relief  under  this  section,  and  if 
the  lessee  requests  such  relief,  the  Secretary 
may  not  increase  any  royalty  otherwise  re- 
quired by  this  Act  imtil  he  has  determined 
whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  In 
considering  any  request  for  waiver,  suspen- 
sion, or  reduction  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  coal  lease,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  Impact  which  a  failure  to  grant 
the  requested  relief  would  have  on  the  les- 
see"s  ability  to  continue  operation  or  com- 
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mence 
ties." 

(b)  by  inserting  after  "In  the  event  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,""  and  before  "In 
the  interest  of  conservation"'  the  following: 
"for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  great- 
est ultimate  recovery  of  the  resource  or'". 

(c)  by  deleting  "suspend,  or  reduce  ad- 
vance royalties"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "'suspend  (except  for  diligent  develop- 
ment advance  royalties  where  he  has  assent- 
ed to  a  suspension  of  operations  and  produc- 
tion), or  reduce  advance  royalties  or  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  2(a)<A)(iv)  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
issued  before  August  4,  1976,  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  lease  from  which  income  is  de- 
rived from  a  supply  agreement  with  any 
nonprofit  rural  electric  cooperative  associa- 
tion, royalty  or  rental  adjustmenU  (if  any) 
for  each  readjustment  period  shall  be  made 
on  a  reasonable  basis  and  upon  a  complete 
evaluation  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
involved  in  each  individual  lease:  such  fac- 
tors shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
impact  of  any  proposed  increases  upon 
wholesale  electric  rates  of  the  affected  non- 
profit rural  electric  cooperative,  the  nature 
of  the  supply  agreement  with  such  coopera- 
tive, mining  costs  and  other  competitive  and 
marlietabillty  factors,  the  relationship  of 
the  increases  to  historical  royalties  and 
rentals,  and  other  relevant  facts  and  circum- 
stances." 

Sec.  109.  No  lessee  holding  a  lease  which 
was  eligible  for  readjustment  after  August 
4.  1976  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  was  not  readjusted  to  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  issued  a 
lease  or  acquire  a  lease  by  assignment  unless 
all  leases  which  the  lessee  holds  and  which 
were  eligible  for  readjustment  and  which 
were  not  readjusted  are  rpndjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act 
prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  or  assignment 
of  the  lease. 

TTTLEII 

Sec.  201.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  A  common  carrier  raUroad  compa- 
ny or  any  company  that  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with 
such  company  (hereinafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  a  "railroad  or  affiliated 
company"")  may  hold  leases  of  coal  deposits 
pursuant  to  this  Act  subject  to  the  special 
conditions  on  (i)  lease  bidding  In  paragraph 
(2);  (ii)  lease  holdings  in  paragraph  (3):  and 
(ill)  transportation  of  leased  coal  in  para- 
graph (4). 

"(2)(A)  No  railroad  or  affUiated  company 
shall  be  eligible  to  bid  for  a  lease  under  this 
Act  of  coal  deposits  that  are  adjacent  to 
coal  deposits  which  (1)  are  In  lands  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  such  railroad  or  af- 
filiated company  or  to  a  corporate  predeces- 
sor thereof  and  (ii)  are  owned  by  such  com- 
pany (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  federal  lease"")  unless  such 
company  notifies  the  Secretary  of  its  Inten- 
tion to  bid  by  a  date,  established  by  regula- 
tion, prior  to  the  sale  of  the  federal  lease. 
Whenever  such  a  notification  has  been  re- 
ceived and  a  tract  for  the  federal  lease  has 
been  delineated,  the  Secretary  shall  identify 
a  potential  mining  unit  containing  the  fed- 
eral lease  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  potential  mining  unit") 
and,  if  he  finds  that  competition  for  the  fed- 
eral lease  would  be  substantially  enhanced 


thereby,  shall  require  as  conditions  to  the 
right  of  the  railroad  or  affiliate  company  to 
bid  when  and  if  the  federal  lease  Is  offered 
for  sale,  that,  prior  to  the  sale,  the  railroad 
or  affiliated  company  shall— 

"(i)  upon  request,  make  available  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  any  potential  bidder  for  the 
federal  lease  any  and  all  exploration  data  in 
the  possession  of  the  company  concerning 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  land/grant 
coal  deposits  within  the  potential  mining 
unit;  and 

"(ii)  agree  that,  if  not  the  successful 
bidder  for  the  federal  lease,  it  will  offer  for 
lease  the  land-grant  coal  deposits  owned  by 
the  company  in  the  potential  mining  unit 
on  reasonable  terms  which  are  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  compa- 
ny: Provided,  That,  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  of  significant  competition 
enhancement  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph (A),  he  shall  promptly  enter  into 
good  faith  negotiations  with  the  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  to  establish  such  terms 
and  shall  not  offer  the  federal  lease  until 
such  terms  are  established  or  he  and  the 
company  mutually  agree  in  writing  that  the 
negotiations  have  concluded  and  no  agree- 
ment on  terms  can  be  reached;  in  which 
latter  event,  the  railroad  or  affiliated  com- 
pany shall  not  be  eligible  to  bid  on  the  fed- 
eral lease;  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  without  company  con- 
currence that  no  agreement  on  terms  can  be 
reached  if,  after  publishing  a  complete 
statement  of  his  final  offer  to  the  company 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  allowing  30  days 
for  a  response,  the  company  has  failed  to 
agree  to  such  terms. 

"(B)  After  notification  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  may  bid  upon  the  feder- 
al lease  without  the  conditions  specified  in 
said  subparagraph  whenever  the  Secretary 
does  not  make  a  finding  of  significant  com- 
petition enhancement  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  when  the  railroad  or  af- 
filiated company  has  a  less  than  thirty  per- 
cent interest  in  a  Joint  venture  which  would 
own  or  control  the  federal  lease,  or  where 
the  coal  deposits  to  be  included  in  the  feder- 
al lease— 

"(i)  constitute  less  than  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  recoverable  reserves  in  the  potential 
tnining  unit;  or 

"(ii)  would  be  bypassed  by  or  are  required 
to  maintain  ongoing  mining  operations 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  and  Is  located  in  the  po- 
tential mining  unit;  or 

"(ill)  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the  permit 
area  of  a. mining  operation  that  is  owned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  and  that  is  operating,  and  has  coal 
committed  to  a  purchase,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Any  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
shall  be  subject  to  the  acreage  restrictions 
of  section  27(aKl>  of  this  Act  and,  within 
these  llmitattons.  shall  not  take,  hold,  or 
control  at  one  time,  whether  acquired  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary  or  otherwise 
under  this  Act.  lease  of  coal  deposits  adja- 
cent to  land-grant  coal  deposits  which  were 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  such  rail- 
road or  affiliated  company  or  to  a  corporate 
predecessor  thereof  and  are  owned  by  such 
company  in  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres. 

"(4KA)  Whenever  a  raUroad  or  affiliated 
company  obtains  a  lease  under  this  Act  of 
coal  deposits  situated  within  the  exclusive 
service  area  of  such  railroad  company,  the 
railroad  company  my  not  thereafter  enter 


into  a  contract  to  transport  coal  produced 
from  said  lease  or  from  a  mining  unit  that 
includes  said  lease  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  "the  Contract"")  except 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  any  filing  which  may 
be  required  by  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  railroad  company  shall  submit  the  Con- 
tract to  the  Secretary,  together  with  copies 
of  any  formal  transportation  bid  notice  or 
request  from  the  purchaser  of  the  coal  to  be 
transported  pursuant  to  the  Contact  (here- 
inafter in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  "the 
purchaser'")  to  which  the  railroad  company 
responded  and  all  formal  transportation 
bids  submitted  by  the  railroad  company  in 
response  to  such  notice  or  request.  The  rail- 
road or  affiliated  company  shall  also  submit 
to  the  Secretary  its  supply  contract  with 
the  purchaser.  Within  five  days  of  submis- 
sion of  the  Contract,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
such  submission,  including  Identification  of 
the  contracting  puties,  the  affected  lease, 
and  the  lessee.  The  Contract  shall  not 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication. 

"(c)  Within  that  same  thirty-day  period, 
any  coal  producer  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  "the  complainant") 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  al- 
legUig  that  the  Contract  is  in  violation  of 
law  and  that  it  prevented  complainant  from 
selling  its  coal  to  the  purchaser  in  lieu  of 
the  coal  to  be  transported  pursuant  to  the 
Contract.  "The  complainant  shall  submit 
with  its  complaint  a  copy  of  its  coal  supply 
bid  to  the  purchaser  and  any  other  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  disclosure  determination  provided  for  in 
this  subparagraph.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  (i)  the  purchaser  requested  and 
received  a  timely  and  responsive  supply  bid 
from  the  complainant,  the  terms  of  which 
were  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the 
supply  contract,  (ii)  the  complainant  had  no 
reasonable  alternative  transportation  avail- 
able for  its  coal  except  that  supplied  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  railroad  company 
(ill)  the  purchase  requested  a  bid  from  the 
railroad  company  to  transport  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  complainant's  coal,  and  (Iv)  the 
Contract  and  the  bids,  if  any.  submitted  by 
the  railroad  company  to  transport  the  com- 
plainant's coal  are  not  identical  in  all  mate- 
rial respects,  the  Secretary  shall  disclose  the 
submissions  of  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  to  the  complainant  and  the  sub- 
missions of  the  complainant  to  the  railroad 
company  (and  to  Its  affiliated  company,  if 
the  latter  holds  the  lease  to  the  coal  to  be 
transported  pursuant  to  the  Contract). 

"(D)  The  submissions  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  him  only  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (c)  and,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (E),  shall  otherwise  remain  pro- 
prietary and  not  be  released  to  any  other 
person  or  entity,  any  other  provision  of  law 
notwithstanding. 

"(E)  The  complainant  may  make  use  of 
the  submissions  of  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  cause  of  action  may  exist 
against  the  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
may  make  use  of  and  disclose  the  submis- 
sions of  the  complainant  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  such  cause  of  action.  No 
other  disclosure  or  use  may  be  made  of  such 
submissions."' 
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Section  1.  Provides  a  short  title  and  a  ref- 
erence that  amendments  are  to  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Acv. 

Section  101.  This  section  modifies  section 
2(aK3)<A)  of  the  MLLA  to  retain  the 
present  prohibition  on  a  person  who  holds 
and  has  held  a  coal  lease  for  ten  years  with- 
out producing  in  commercial  quantities 
from  obtaining  a  new  lease.  The  prohibi- 
tion, however,  consistent  with  the  action  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  May 
7.  1986,  Is  limited  to  competitive  coal  leases 
only.  This  limitation  conforms  to  the  pro- 
posal in  S.  913  offered  by  Senator  Ford. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  in  the  mark- 
up that  what  are  referred  to  as  maintenance 
and  bypass  leases  should  also  be  excluded 
since  they  serve  a  particular  federal  interest 
In  maintaining  ongoing  operations  and 
avoiding  the  loss  of  resources  which  must  be 
developed  within  a  limited  time  frame. 
Since  these  particular  tyi>es  of  leases  also 
involve  ongoing  operations,  they  are  also 
distinct  from  the  types  of  speculation  which 
section  2(a)(2KA)  was  enacted  to  address. 
Accordingly,  the  section  excludes  such 
leases  from  the  prohibition  on  acquiring 
new  competitive  coal  leases. 

The  Committee  had  also  considered  the 
question  of  assignments  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  general  feeling  that  if  an  individual 
could  not  be  issued  a  new  lease,  neither 
should  he  be  able  to  effectively  end  run  the 
system  by  acquiring  such  a  lease  by  assig- 
ment.  The  section  adds  to  the  current  prohi- 
bition on  the  Secretary  issuing  leases  a  pro- 
hibition on  agreeing  to  an  assigiunent. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  the 
Committee  that  the  present  provisions  of 
law  do  not  reflect  the  real  world.  The  provi- 
sions of  current  law  assume  that  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  achieve  commercial  production  in  ten 
years.  That  Is  demonstrably  not  the  case. 
Although  the  leases  which  the  Congress 
sought  to  encourage  production  on  when 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act 
was  passed  in  1976  had  been  Issued  previous- 
ly, the  assumptions  about  the  economic  cli- 
mate for  coal  have  proved  markedly  in 
error.  There  was  discussion  of  $70  per  barrel 
oil  and  other  forecasts  which  affected  the 
Congressional  decision.  Several  alternatives 
to  avoid  the  present  limitations  of  law  have 
been  proposed.  Including  two  by  Senator 
Johnston  of  turn  back  or  Increased  fees. 
The  Committee  also  considered  the  issue  of 
substantial  investment  as  a  mark  of  an 
intent  to  produce.  This  section  incorporates 
a  synthesis  of  these  options.  It  would  permit 
a  holder  of  noncomplylng  leases  to  acquire 
new  leases  if  he  turns  in  three  times  the 
amount  of  reserves  which  he  would  acquire. 
Alternatively,  where  he  can  demonstrate  a 
substantial  investment  in  the  lease  those 
leases  would  not  disqualify  him  even  though 
he  had  not  yet  begun  to  produce  In  commer- 
cial quantities.  Where  he  has  not  yet  made 
a  substantial  investment,  but  desires  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  lease  for  future  produc- 
tion, he  would  have  the  option  of  paying  a 
holding  fee.  The  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments would  not  only  tighten  the  current 
restrictions  by  prohibiting  assignments,  but 
would  modify  the  arbitrary  nature  of  cur- 
rent law  to  conform  It  to  the  real  world. 

The  section  also  would  Incorporate  a  pro- 
vision Included  In  Senator  Johnston"s  legis- 
lation that  where  there  had  not  been  any 
surface  disturbance,  a  lessee  should  be  able 
to  relinquish  a  lease. 

Section  102.  This  section  modifies  the  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  the  formation  of  logical 
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mining  units  to  permit  the  incorporation  of 
leases  in  reasonable  proximity  provided 
they  will  be  mined  as  a  single  operation 
under  the  control  of  a  single  operator. 

Section  103.  This  section  provides  for  pen- 
alties for  disclosure  of  certain  information 
relating  to  presale  appraisal  value  of  leases 
and  also  removes  the  current  requirement 
of  a  40  year  mine-out  contained  in  current 
law.  Since  an  operator  is  only  required  to 
produce  1%  of  reserves  per  year  to  continue 
to  hold  a  lease,  the  40  year  mine  out  does 
not  make  sense. 

Section  104.  This  section  amends  section  7 
of  the  MLLA  based  on  the  discussions  in 
Committee  and  the  concepts  developed  In 
the  legislation  offered  by  Senators  Wallop 
and  Johnston.  It  retains  the  current  ten 
year  drop  dead  requirement  of  diligent  de- 
velopment and  the  achievement  of  produc- 
tion in  commercial  quantities,  but  it  also 
recognizes  that  ten  years  is  not  realistic  in 
today's  world.  Rather  than  the  escalating 
advance  royalty  contained  in  the  measures 
before  the  Committee,  this  section  would 
permit  the  holder  of  a  lease  to  continue  to 
work  towards  commercial  production  for  an 
additional  five  years  if  he  had  made  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  the  lease.  Alternative- 
ly, he  could  pay  an  advance  royalty  for  that 
period.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  however 
the  lease  would  automatically  terminate 
unless  the  holder  had  made  a  substantial  in- 
vestment and  paid  a  higher  advance  royalty. 
As  in  both  measures,  production  in  commer- 
cial quantities  must  be  achieved  by  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  diligence  period 
and  the  advance  royalty  would  not  be  re- 
coupable  against  production  royalties 
beyond  the  twentieth  year.  In  addition,  re- 
coupment could  not  reduce  any  annual  pro- 
duction royalty  below  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law.  The  substantial  investment 
element  recognizes  that  it  will  likely  take 
from  12  to  15  years  to  get  a  lease  into  pro- 
duction. A  holder  who  is  diligent  will  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
modified  section  7,  while  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  take  a  longer  period  to 
initiate  work  will  still  be  able  to  achieve  pro- 
duction. 

Section  105.  This  section  defines  the 
terms  commercial  quantities  ( 1%  of  recover- 
able reserves),  diligent  development  (pro- 
duction in  commercial  quantities),  contin- 
ued operation  (production  of  commercial 
quantities  each  year  on  a  three  year  aver- 
age), and  substantial  investment  (five  cents 
per  ton  of  recoverable  reserves). 

Section  106.  This  section  provides  for  the 
GAO  to  monitor  the  leasing  program  for 
the  next  five  years. 

Section  107.  This  section  amends  section 
30  of  the  MLLA  to  respond  to  concerns 
about  assignments.  It  requires  that  as  a  con- 
dition of  assignments  certain  financial  in- 
formation be  furnished  to  the  Secretry  and 
that  pre-76  leases  which  have  not  been  read- 
justed be  readjusted. 

Section  108.  This  section  amends  section 
39  of  the  MLLA  to  respond  to  concerns  that 
the  Secretary  was  not  properly  exercising 
his  authority  under  section  39  to  encourage 
resource  recovery  and  that  the  12.5  percent 
royalty  was  in  certain  situations  unrealistic. 
The  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary when  he  notifies  the  lessee  of  impend- 
ing readjustment,  he  also  notify  him  that 
section  39  is  available.  It  also  provides  that 
if  a  request  is  made  under  section  39,  rates 
will  not  be  increased  until  the  Secretary  has 
made  his  determination  under  section  39. 
While  this  relief  is  available  under  existing 
law.  there  was  some  concern  that  it  was  not 


being  exercised.  The  section  also  makes  it 
clear  that  the  same  concerns  apply  to  sus- 
pension of  lease  operations  as  to  modifica- 
tions of  rates.  It  also  specifically  exempts 
any  holding  fee  paid  to  comply  with  the  2(a) 
2(A)  limitation  from  modification. 

Section  109.  This  section  provides  that  as 
a  condition  of  lease  issuance  or  assignment, 
any  pre-76  lease  which  missed  readjustment 
after  1976  must  be  readjusted.  This  address- 
es a  particular  situation  in  which  the  courts 
have  held  that  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to 
follow  his  regulations  on  notice  constitutes 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  readjust. 

TiUe  n.  This  title  contains  the  text  of 
Senator  McClure's  amendment  801  to  S. 
570.  The  amendment  would  modify  section 
2(c)  of  the  MLLA  to  permit  common  carrier 
railroads  an  ability  to  bid  for  new  coal  leases 
subject  to  various  restrictions.* 


B  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2428.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Credit  Program  Revolv- 
ing Fund  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  overall 
authority  for  Federal  credit  activity, 
including  borrowing  and  credit  man- 
agement: to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROCRAM  REVOLVIHG  mMD  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect serious  deficiencies  in  the  way  we 
all(M;ate  and  manage  Federal  credit. 
Federal  credit  programs  are  very  large 
and  have  a  prevasive  influence  on  our 
economy  and  capital  markets.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  they  be  ef- 
fectively controlled,  that  appropriate 
credit  all<x»tion  decisions  be  made, 
and  that  these  programs  be  managed 
efficiently. 

The  current  situation  could  not  be 
farther  from  these  goals.  Credit  pro- 
grams are  counted  in  the  budget  in 
many  different  ways— fully  appropri- 
ated programs,  revolving  fimds.  Gov- 
ernment-capitalized public  enter- 
prises—and some  escape  budget  con- 
trol completely.  Among  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  totals,  guarantee 
programs  tend  to  have  their  cost  un- 
derstated, while  direct  loan  programs 
are  scored  the  same  as  spending  pro- 
grams that  yield  no  fees  or  reflows.  It 
is  unlikely  that  we  will  see  much 
progress  toward  reform  of  these  prob- 
lems without  fundamental  changes  in 
the  way  the  Fedral  Government  ac- 
counts for  and  manages  credit.  I  be- 
lieve the  true  cost  accoimting  method- 
ology in  this  bill  is  the  correct  ap- 
proach. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  fortuitous 
time  at  which  to  take  up  this  issue  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  budget  pres- 
sures all  programs  are  feeling  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  era  allow  no  room 
for  sloppy  accoimting.  In  deciding 
budget  cuts,  it  is  essential  that  pro- 
grams be  compared  based  on  uniform 
and  accurate  cost  estimates.  Second, 
the  long  history  of  congressional  ef- 
forts to  reform  credit  budgeting,  cul- 
minating in  movement  of  all  programs 


on  budget  in  the  Oramm-Rudman  leg- 
islation, has  not  succeeded  in  provid- 
ing an  accurate  and  comprehensive  ac- 
counting of  Federal  involvement  in 
the  credit  markets.  Furthermore,  a 
plethora  of  schemes  to  move  programs 
back  off-budget  through  Oovemment 
guamateed  private  sector  borrowing 
has  already  materialized. 

Serious  congressional  concern  over 
the  credit  issue  is  well  founded.  Credit 
programs  have  undergone  a  geometric 
expansion,  to  the  point  that  in  1985. 
15  percent  of  all  new  credit  raised  in 
the  United  States  was  borrowed  under 
the  auspices  of  federally  supported  in- 
surance, guarantee,  or  loan  programs. 
In  response  to  this  growth,  two  impor- 
tant credit  reforms  have  been  institut- 
ed over  the  last  dozen  years. 

In  1974,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
began  operations  to  rationalize  credit 
programs  and  reduce  their  cost,  and  in 
1980,  the  Federal  credit  budget  was  in- 
stituted. Neither  action  has  proven  to 
be  very  effective  at  controlling  Federal 
credit.  The  Federal  Financing  Bank 
did  succeed  in  reducing  cost  of  funds 
for  Federal  credit  but  it  was  quickly 
perverted  into  an  off-budget  fimding 
dump  where  the  costs  of  Federal 
credit  activity  could  be  hidden.  The 
credit  budget  is  a  mechanism  by  which 
total  Federal  credit  activity  can  be 
added  up,  but  it  misstates  the  true  cost 
of  the  credit  and,  because  it  is  not 
linked  by  meaniiigful  appropriation 
limitations  to  the  unified  budget,  it 
provides  no  useful  credit  control. 

At  the  heart  of  the  shortcomings  of 
past  reform  efforts  are  two  problems: 
the  variety  of  credit  funding  mecha- 
nisms and  off-budget  alternatives  that 
obscure  the  costs  of  the  programs,  and 
the  lack  of  useful  tooLs  to  meastire 
credit  program  activity  for  budgetary 
purposes. 

The  variety  of  credit  mechanisms 
originates,  in  part,  in  the  variety  of 
purposes  for  which  credit  programs 
have  been  established— from  providing 
housing  to  lower-income  families  to 
protecting  U.S.  exporters  from  foreign 
government  subsidies  to  promoting 
rural  electrification.  Depending  on  the 
purpose  of  the  program,  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  the  Congress  have 
proposed  a  menagerie  of  Government 
and  public  corporations,  as  well  as  re- 
volving funds  or  annually  appropri- 
ated loan  funds  within  Cabinet  depart- 
ments. Such  variety  in  itself  tends  to 
obscure  budget  costs  and  tradeoffs, 
but  there  is  also  a  problem  of  deliber- 
ate funding  gimmicks  intended  to  hide 
the  true  costs  of  the  programs.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
forms, we  are  seeing  that  the  search 
for  new  ways  to  hide  program  costs  is 
limited  only  by  the  human  imagina- 
tion. 

The  important  point  to  remember  is 
that,  regardless  of  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  a  credit  program  or  the  par- 


ticular structure  or  funding  mecha- 
nism put  in  place  for  it,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  providing  credit  on 
terms  more  favorable  than  the  market 
would  have  provided  to  the  chosen 
borrowers.  Thus,  there  is  a  subsidy 
cost  associated  with  the  social  or  eco- 
nomic objective  of  the  particular 
credit  program.  Congress  must  be  able 
to  weigh  accurately  the  cost  of  these 
programs  to  be  sure  that  the  benefits 
which  come  from  meeting  their  objec- 
tives are  sufficient  to  Justify  the  costs. 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  prob- 
lem with  current  practices.  There  are 
no  workable  and  universally  accepted 
budget  tools  with  which  to  measure 
credit  program  activity.  Without  con- 
sistent treatment  of  programs  based 
on  uniform  concepts,  the  budget  proc- 
ess does  little  to  clarify  the  cost-bene- 
fit calculations  or  assist  comparisons 
between  credit  programs  or  credit  and 
spending  programs. 

The  unified  budget  focuses  on  cash 
outlays  of  programs.  As  such,  it  does 
not  reflect  either  the  total  level  of  new 
credit  activity,  as  in  the  credit  budget, 
or  the  real  net  cost  of  Government 
credit  programs.  New  credit  commit- 
ments add  into  the  totals  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  Federal  outlay  occurs,  so 
guarantees  or  programs  based  on 
market  borrowing  appear  costless.  A 
dollar  spent  for  a  direct  loan  disburse- 
ment appears  as  costly  as  a  grant 
dollar,  despite  the  fees  and  repay- 
ments associated  with  it. 

In  fact,  forcing  credit  programs  to  fit 
into  a  budget  structure  designed  for 
spending  programs  contributes  to  the 
multiplication  of  program  types  and 
budget  gimmicks.  A  recent  example  of 
this  with  which  I  am  very  familiar  is 
the  administration's  I-Match,  or  inter- 
est subsidy,  program  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  which  support  for  ex- 
ports through  Federal  direct  loans 
would  be  replaced  by  more  expensive 
private  borrowing  supported  by  direct 
subsidy  payments  to  commercial 
banks.  This  would  be  done  in  the 
name  of  budget  savings  because  the 
higher  cost  borrowings  would  not  add 
into  the  budget  totals. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  game-playing  and 
end-nuis  around  the  budget  process  by 
introducing  clarity  and  consistency  to 
the  credit  budget.  It  will  do  this  by 
getting  the  price  right— scoring  credit 
programs  according  to  their  subsidy 
cost— and  by  ensuring  that  all  pro- 
grams are  counted  in  the  budget 
totals.  By  instituting  a  uniform  rule, 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  program 
should  be  fimded  through  the  Treas- 
ury or  by  direct  recourse  to  credit  mar- 
kets will  be  based  on  the  requirements 
of  the  program  and  credit  market  con- 
ditions, not  budget  rules.  The  shift  in 
incentives  due  to  the  proposed 
changes  should,  and  I  believe  will,  also 
promote  more  effective  management 
of  Federal  credit  programs. 


To  achieve  these  objectives,  this  bill 
amends  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  to  establish  a  central  loan  fimd 
within  the  Treasury  Department  to 
serve  as  a  financing  mechanism  for  all 
Federal  credit  programs.  This  fimd 
will  serve  as  Federal  credit  manager, 
accepting  subsidy  payments  and  fees 
from  agencies  and  raising  funds  for 
loan  disbursements  and  claim  pay- 
ments under  their  programs.  As  an 
arm  of  the  Treasury,  the  fimd  will 
have  access  to  efficient  Treasury  bor- 
rowing and  will  be  able  to  tap,  and  fur- 
ther develop,  the  agency's  expertise 
about  the  credit  markets.  This  type  of 
expertise  will  be  essential  to  the  fund's 
ability  both  to  assess  accurately  the 
subsidy  costs  agencies  must  pay  for 
the  fund's  services  and  to  sell  or  rein- 
sure agency  loans  and  guarantees  in 
the  market  where  this  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  managing  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  Federal  credit,  the 
fund  will  be  responsible  for  improved 
data  collection  on  Federal  credit,  more 
effective  debt  collection  efforts,  and 
otherwise  implementing  improvements 
in  Federal  credit  management  prac- 
tices as  appropriate. 

Each  credit  program  would  continue 
to  service  its  loans  or  guarantees  and 
to  set  credit  program  policies  and  eligi- 
bility guidelines  according  to  its  re- 
spective legislative  mandate.  The  level 
of  credit  activity  which  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  any  program  would  be  as 
provided  in  annual  appropriations. 
Each  program  would  seek  budget  au- 
thority to  cover  the  subsidy  cost  of  its 
planned  level  of  credit  activity,  as  well 
as  a  credit  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  new  loan,  guarantee,  or  in- 
surance activity  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  subsidy  appropria- 
tion would  be  paid  to  the  central  loan 
fund  as  loan  disbursements  were  made 
or  guarantees  Issued,  in  return  for  the 
fund  taking  on  the  credit  obligation. 
All  disbursements,  claims,  repayments, 
assets,  and  liabilities  arising  from  the 
credit  activity  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  fund.  New  credit  activity 
could  be  undertaken  by  an  agency 
only  to  the  extent  possible  within  the 
smaller  of  the  limits  set  by  the  subsidy 
appropriation  or  the  credit  limitation 
provided  by  the  Congress. 

Through  this  mechanism,  the  full 
economic  cost— the  subsidy— of  credit 
programs  would  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  when  deciding  on  new  credit 
activity  levels.  Congress  would  also  be 
able  to  compare  accurately  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  spending  and  credit  pro- 
grams, permitting  informed  and  accu- 
rate tradeoffs  between  these  two  types 
of  Oovemment  activity. 

Furthermore,  making  subsidy  pay- 
ments up  front  would  ensure  full  ad- 
vance funding  of  the  credit  programs, 
including  provision  for  adequate  re- 
serves to  cover  loan  or  guarantee  de- 
faults without  further  recourse  to  ap- 


propriations. This  pay-as-you-go  ap- 
proach for  credit  programs  would 
ensure  that  Congress  and  the  taxpay- 
ers are  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral credit,  with  no  costs  hidden  from 
view. 

Principles  for  the  operation  of  the 
central  loan  fund  would  be  established 
so  as  to  avoid  abuses  such  as  occurred 
with  the  original  Federal  Financing 
Bank.  First,  the  fund  would  be  count- 
ed within  the  budget  totals.  Second, 
payment  of  the  appropriate  subsidy 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  fund  up 
front.  Third,  subsidy  calculations 
would  be  updated  regularly  and.  where 
appropriate,  set  throughmarket  loan 
sales  or  reinsurance  so  that  underprlc- 
ing  to  hide  costs  would  be  extremely 
unlikely.  Overall,  these  principles 
would  ensure  that  the  fund  could 
impose  no  additional  cost  on  U.S.  tax- 
payers as  a  result  of  its  operations 
that  were  not  already  reflected  in  ap- 
propriated subsidies  for  individual 
credit  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  plan  represents 
the  type  of  workable,  sensible  credit 
reform  that  is  long  overdue.  It  would 
make  sense  under  any  circumstances, 
but  is  especially  critical  at  a  time  when 
we  must  make  major  reductions  in 
Federal  programs  to  meet  budget  defi- 
cit targets.  We  cannot  permit  pro- 
grams to  enjoy  an  advantage  or  suffer 
a  disadvantage  in  the  budget  wars 
simply  on  the  basis  that  their  costs  are 
hidden  or  they  are  inaccurately  priced. 
A  dollar  cut  from  a  loan  program  ap- 
pears to  save  as  much  as  a  grant  dollar 
cut.  but  it  really  saves  only  a  fraction 
of  a  dollar  net  of  fees  and  repayments. 
This  overstatement  of  cost  creates  a 
bias  against  credit  that  could  result  in 
reductions  in  vital  Federal  activity  in 
return  for  illusory  budget  savings. 

We  must  have  effective  control  of 
Federal  credit.  We  must  also  ensure 
that  our  efforts  to  exercise  control 
over  Federal  spending  results  in  sensi- 
ble budget  choices  and  the  intended 
deficit  reductions.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  fellow  Senators  for  this  compre- 
hensive attempt  to  improve  our  cur- 
rent system  of  control  and  to  manage 
effectively  the  Federal  presence  in  the 
credit  markets.* 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  LAtrrENBEROi: 
8.  2429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  deny  foreign 
tax  credits  attributable  to  activities 
conducted  in  foreign  countries  which 
repeatedly  provide  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

AKTI-TOUIOIUIM  ACT 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
fellow  Finance  Committee  colleagues 
for  passing  a  true  tax  reform  bill.  The 
members  of  that  committee  have 
worked  long  and  hard  and  I  only  hope 
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that  the  full  Senate  will  follow  suit 
and  pass  the  committee  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  today.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Laxttknberg,  to  deny  tax  advantages  to 
companies  for  their  operations  in 
countries  that  actively  support  terror- 
ists. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  U.S. 
tax  laws.  U.S.  corporations  are  permit- 
ted to  credit,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis,  foreign  taxes  they  pay  against 
VS.  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be  due 
on  overseas  earnings. 

The  intent  behind  these  tax  provi- 
sions is  to  prevent  double  taxation  to 
those  that  work  or  invest  abroad.  I  am 
not  questioning  the  overall  positive 
effect  of  this  policy,  but  I  do  seriously 
question  whether  these  tax  benefits 
should  be  available  to  those  whose  ac- 
tivity, at  least  indirectly,  provides  eco- 
nomic support  for  state-sponsored  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  President,  a  glaring  example  of 
the  unintended  effect  of  these  tax 
credits  can  be  seen  in  Libya,  where 
these  incentives  benefit  terrorists 
more  than  the  American  people.  Five 
American  oil  companies  have  been  spe- 
/  cifically  exempted  from  President 
Reagan's  economic  sanctions  that 
were  imposed  against  Libya  in  Janu- 
ary. The  State  Department  asserts 
that  the  companies  were  exempted  in 
order  to  prevent  Libya  from  gaining  a 
$1  billion  windfall  from  oU  company 
assets  that  would  be  left  behind  imder 
the  order. 

However,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  these  assets  have  already  been  ef- 
fectively nationalized  by  Libya  who  is 
reported  to  already  officially  own  51 
percent  of  the  American  operations 
and  taxes  all  but  5  percent  of  the  left- 
over profit.  Last  year,  these  taxes 
amoimted  to  $2  billion  in  revenue  for 
Qadhafi  and  his  state-sponsored  ter- 
rorist program.  Consequently,  the 
greatest  motivation  for  American  oil 
firms  to  remain  in  Libya  is  to  gain 
huge  tax  credits  for  taxes  paid  to  the 
Libyan  regime. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  economic  sanc- 
tions that  were  imposed  against  Libya 
in  January  are  to  be  effective,  there 
can  be  no  exemptions. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Libya's  economy 
and  its  ability  to  subsidize  terrorism 
are  totally  dependent  on  oil  revenues 
that  are  largely  generated  by  these 
American  firms.  In  order  to  destroy 
Libya's  terrorist  support  capabilities, 
and  encourage  a  rational  Libyan  for- 
eign policy,  Libya's  oil  production 
must  be  strictly  curtailed.  This  cannot 
be  done  as  long  as  there  are  American 
corporations  pumping  Libyan  crude. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  expect 
our  allies  to  participate  in  economic 
sanctions  when  we  allow  American 
companies  and  individuals  to  prop  up 
Qadhafi's  regime?  We  cannot  permit 


some  Americans  to  profit  from  reve- 
nues used  to  kill  and  terrify  other 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Lowert 
has  introduced  similar  legislation  on 
the  House  side  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  I  intend  to  offer  simi- 
lar legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Finance  Committee's  tax  overhaul  bill 
when  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  and  Senator  Lautenberg  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  kick  the  eco- 
nomic crutches  out  from  imder  terror- 
ists and  the  cowardly  nations  that  sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Terror- 
ism Tax  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  Z.  DENIAL  OF  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  901  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxes 
of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions  of 
the  United  States)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (i)  as  sutjsection  (j)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Denial  op  foreign  tax  credit  etc. 
with  respect  to  countries  which  support 
international  terrorism.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part— 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  paid  under  section  902  or  960) 
during  the  taxable  year  to  any  country  iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (2)  as  repeatedly 
providing  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism,  and 

"(B)  income  from  sources  within  any 
country  so  identified  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  as  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  under  section  904(a). 

"(2)  Identification  of  countries.- 

"Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  countries 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to 
section  6(i)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  has  designated  as 
countries  that  repeatedly  support  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

"(3)  Part-year  rule.— If  an  identification 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  in  effect  for  less  than 
an  entire  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  taking  into  account  only  that 
proportion  of  the  taxes  and  income  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  for  the  taxable 
year  as  the  portion  of  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  identification  is  in  effect  bears 
to  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  under  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxes  paid  or  accrued  after  Jime 
30, 1986. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Grassley,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  deny  foreign  tax 
credits  to  companies  which  operate  in 


countries  that  actively  support  terror- 
ism. 

Our  Tax  Code  permits  U,S.  corpora- 
tions that  do  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  credit  the  taxes  they  pay  to 
foreign  governments  against  their  U.S. 
tax  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  foreign 
tax  credit  is  to  prevent  corporations 
that  operate  abroad,  and  those  that 
invest  in  them,  from  being  subject  to 
double  taxation.  While  I  do  not  argue 
with  this  general  principle.  American 
taxpayers  should  not  subsidize,  even 
indirectly,  governments  that  support 
and  sponsor  terrorism. 

To  prevent  that  subsidy,  and  to  en- 
courage companies  to  leave  countries 
that  sponsor  terror,  this  amendment 
would  deny  the  foreign  tax  credit  to 
corporations  that  operate  in  countries 
that  have  exhibited  a  pattern  of  sup- 
port for  terror.  Governments  that  sup- 
port terror  would  be  defined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  terrorist  list  that  is  kept 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Right  now,  there  are 
five  countries  on  that  list— Libya, 
Syria.  Iran.  South  Yemen,  and  Cuba. 
We  prohibit  tax  credits  if  countries 
are  involved  in  the  dumping  of  goods 
on  our  market;  why  should  we  do  less 
for  countries  that  support  terrorism? 

This  legislation  will  deny  countries 
who  practice  terror  the  benefit  of 
American  tax  dollars  that  often  pro- 
vide the  financial  foundation  for  a 
regime  dedicated  to  terror.  Libya  is  a 
case  in  point.  Last  year,  Qadhafi  gar- 
nered $2  billion  in  tax  revenue  from 
the  taxes  of  American  companies  oper- 
ating in  Libya.  Two  billion  dollars  for 
the  killing  of  iimocent  Americans  and 
others  around  the  globe.  Two  billion 
dollars  to  train  and  equip  those  who 
blow  up  discotheques  and  airplane 
passengers.  If  we  are  to  destroy 
Libya's  ability  to  foment  terror  around 
the  world,  we  must  undercut  the  oil 
revenues  that  keep  her  afloat  by 
making  it  less  profitable  for  American 
companies  to  pump  oil  In  Libya.  How 
can  we  expect  the  cooperation  of  our 
aUies  in  our  program  to  isolate  Libya 
economically  and  diplomatically  if  we 
ourselves  provide  tax  benefits  to  com- 
panies operating  there. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
already  voted  to  deny  tax  benefits  to 
Americans  who  continue  to  work  in 
Libya  in  defiance  of  President  Rea- 
gan's orders.  We  should  do  the  same 
for  cor(>orations  who  operate  in  terror- 
ist countries.  We  must  send  a  message 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  no 
longer  credit  taxes  paid  to  terrorists 
against  taxes  owed  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 


the  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plant.  McAlester.  OK.  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "mission-essen- 
tial materiel,"  and  for  other  purix>ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Boren): 

S.  2430.  A  bill  to  protect  the  security 

of  the  United  States  by  ensuring  the 

quality  of  munitions  manufactured  at 


AmnnriTioR  srcuritt  act 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Bfr.  President,  today 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  I  are  introducing  S.  2430.  a  bill 
which  would  correct  an  erroneous  De- 
partment of  Defense  interpretation  of 
language  in  Public  Law  99-145,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1986. 1  refer  to  the  definition  of 
"mission-essential  materiel"  necessary 
to  maintain  the  logistics  capability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1985.  Public  Law  98-525:  98 
Stat.  2514. 

For  the  last  2  years,  Congress  has 
been  struggling  to  define  what  logis- 
tics are  mission-essential  as  far  as  ex- 
emption from  the  contracting-out  pro- 
visions of  OMB  Circular  A-76.  The 
idea  was  to  define  those  core  missions 
which  are  essential  for  combat  and 
combat  support  personnel  to  perform 
their  missions  and  keep  the  manufac- 
ture and  maintenance  of  these  prod- 
ucts under  Government  control.  Un- 
fortimately.  Just  when  we  thought  we 
had  the  problem  licked,  the  Pentagon 
ignored  the  language  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  which  specifically 
and  clearly  exempted  depot-level 
maintenance  at  McAlester  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  in  McAlester,  OK,  by 
name  from  contracting  out  and  started 
yet  another  expensive  contracting-out 
study. 

In  addition  to  ignoring  this  specific 
language  that  set  the  maintenance 
and  rework  of  Eunmunition  at  places 
like  the  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  as  a  core  function  which  should 
not  be  contracted  out,  the  Army  also 
decided  to  study  the  contracting  out  of 
the  initial  manufacture  of  that  ammu- 
nition, apparently  on  the  mistaken 
belief  that  this  too  was  not  an  essen- 
tial function  needed  for  the  defense 
and  support  of  our  combat  troops. 
While  I  must  admit  that  the  act  was 
not  as  clear  on  the  manufacture  issue 
as  it  was  on  the  depot-level  mainte- 
nance issue,  the  Army  interpretation 
meant  that  the  manufacture  of  a 
Mark  84  bomb  similar  to  that  used  In 
the  Libyan  strike  would  not  be  mis- 
sion-essential, when  the  act  clearly 
showed  that  maintenance  or  rework  of 
that  same  bomb  at  the  same  depot 
would  be. 

In  any  event,  while  the  language 
may  have  been  ambiguous  or  mislead- 
ing, it  led  the  Army  to  an  absurd  con- 
clusion. And  based  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  Army  felt  compelled  to  con- 
duct yet  another  expensive  study  of 
contracting  out  at  the  McAlester 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  on  the  heels 
of  a  3-year,  $750,000  study  which  was 
recently  completed. 


Mr.  President,  my  biU  would  clarify 
that  the  Congress  intended  that  both 
ammunition  manufacture  and  depot 
level  maintenance  of  ammunition  were 
meant  to  be  mission-essential  In  terms 
of  contracting  out  and  resolve  this 
problem.  And  the  bill  Senator  BoRin 
and  I  are  offering  today  does  this 
without  upsetting  any  of  the  contrac- 
tual or  personnel  relations  now  in 
place  at  McAlester. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  stability  and 
security  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  sup- 
port our  combat  troops  when  they  are 
put  in  harm's  way.* 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  place  the  functions 
of  load,  assemble,  pack,  renovate,  de- 
militarize, receive,  store,  maintain,  and 
issue  ammunition  at  the  Army  Ammu- 
nition Plant  at  McAlester,  OK,  under 
core  logistics  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary flow  of  materiel  to  our  troops  in 
case  of  mobilization. 

The  defense  functions  placed  under 
core  logistics  are  kept  In-house  and 
not  subject  to  contracting  out.  I  total- 
ly support  the  concept  of  commercial 
activity  reviews  of  functions  that  are 
readily  available  in  the  private  sector, 
that  can  save  taxpayer  dollars  and 
does  not  Jeopardize  national  security. 

This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  the 
continued  attempts  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  contract  out  all  ammu- 
nition production  capability  in  the 
United  States  at  the  cost  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  studies  the 
last  few  years. 

For  instance,  the  most  recent  Initi- 
ation of  a  study  at  the  McAlester 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  Is  the  third 
in  the  7  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  study,  con- 
ducted at  McAlester  in  1981,  cost  an 
estimated  $2  million.  A  study  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal,  started  in  1981  and  as 
yet  incomplete,  has  Inoured  approxi- 
mately $3  million  in  costs  and  only  af- 
fects a  total  of  150  civilian  spaces. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  and  explain  the  unique- 
ness of  McAlester,  Crane,  and  Haw- 
thorne. These  three  plants  were  built 
by  the  Navy  before  the  Army  took 
over  the  total  conventional  ammuni- 
tion program  in  1976.  The  Army  built 
many  separate  plants  to  do  produc- 
tion, warehousing,  and  reworking 
while  the  Navy  incorporated  all  in  one. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1986  defense  au- 
thorization legislation,  depot  level 
maintenance  was  placed  under  the  def- 
inition of  core  logistics  but  the  actual 
production  was  not.  I  doubt  the  troops 
on  the  battlefield  would  agree  with 
this  strategy.  The  lack  of  a  cohesive 
definition  of  core  logistics  has  caused 
the  contracting-out  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  former  Navy  In- 
stallations. 

The  many  problems  at  Hawthorne, 
which  was  contracted  out  a  few  years 


ago,  are  documented  by  a  OAO  study. 
Apparently,  some  question  on  cost- 
saving  and  efficiency  continue.  During 
a  specified  period  In  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  number  of  man-hours  to  Issue  a 
ton  of  ammimition  was  3.7  at  Crane, 
2.3  at  McAlester,  and  6.1  at  Haw- 
thorne. The  number  of  man-hours  to 
receive  a  ton  of  ammunition  was  1.4  at 
Crane,  2.1  at  McAlester.  and  6.9  at 
Hawthorne. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  production 
of  ammunition  is  mission  essential  and 
that  there  should  be  a  proper  balance 
of  contracted  out  and  Government  op- 
erated ammunition  production  plants 
to  ensure  readiness  in  time  of  mobili- 
zation. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  this  issue  and  support  early 
action  on  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tribu): 
S.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  striped  baas  in  a 
manner  that  Imposes  the  most  equita- 
ble burden  among  the  citizens  of  the 
affected  coastal  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

ATLAMTIC  STRinO  SASS  tbkporart  mmAL 
MORATORnm 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  "Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Temporary  Federal  Mor- 
atorium Act  of  1986,"  along  with  my 
Virginia  colleague,  Senator  Tkiblb. 

Since  1979,  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  the  dramatically  de- 
pleting stocks  of  Atlantic  striped  bass 
by  authorizing  the  Emergeny  Striped 
Bass  Study  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Atlantic  SUtes 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  was  fur- 
ther charged  with  the  task  of  develop- 
ing recommendations  to  protect  the 
fisheries  of  the  striped  bass. 

As  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions had  no  enforcement  power,  the 
Congress  followed,  in  1984.  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  to  encourage 
the  enforcement  of  Interstate  action 
to  protect  the  striped  bass  in  Atlantic 
coastal  waters. 

At  its  peak  in  1973,  the  harvest  of 
striped  bass  in  Virginia  was  3  million 
pounds  per  year,  and  In  1985  this  level 
had  dropped  to  100,000  pounds  per 
year.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib- 
utaries were  once  the  spawning 
ground  for  90  percent  of  the  striped 
bass  stocks.  At  present,  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  stocks  are  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The  Atlantic  SUtes  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Commission  Issued  the  "Interstate 
Fishery  Management  Plan  for  the 
Striped  Bass"  In  1981,  and  Virginia 
was  the  first  SUte  to  Immediately 
adopt  its  findings.  This  plan  recog- 
nized the  need  for  the  enforcement  of 
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uniform  regulations  in  all  waters  of 
striped  bass  migration. 

A  major  amendment  was  added  to 
the  plan  in  October  1985  to  further 
protect  the  1982  year  class  stocks  to 
allow  for  females  to  mature  and 
spawn.  This  amendment  prevents  fish- 
ing of  at  least  95  percent  of  the  1982 
year  class  stocks.  New  minimum  size 
standards  of  25  inches  of  female  stock 
from  coastal  waters  were  established 
to  implement  this  protection.  By  July 
of  1987  this  limit  will  increase  to  33 
inches. 

While  these  minimum  size  limits  will 
provide  some  protection,  I  believe  fur- 
ther restrictions  are  essential  to  guar- 
antee the  survivability  of  striped  bass. 
The  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  has  endorsed  further 
measures  such  as  partially  or  fully 
closed  seasons,  and  my  legislation  com- 
plements the  Commission's  findings. 

In  addition,  by  promptly  implement- 
ing the  1981  plan  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  gone  a  step  further  than 
most  other  Atlantic  Coast  States  by 
imposing  a  6-month  moratorium  on 
the  taking  of  any  striped  bass  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Our  stringent  conservation  meas- 
ures, coupled  with  the  diligent  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  that  I 
have  enthusiastically  supported,  have 
resulted  in  clear  signs  of  progress  in 
the  resurgence  of  striped  bass  stocks 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Virginia  Marine  Resources 
Commission,  the  jurisdictional  agency 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  implement 
these  conservation  regulations,  finds 
that  in  Virgina's  part  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Striped  Bass  Study  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  re- 
cruitment index  of  juvenile  fish.  The 
lowest  years  of  the  State's  estimates 
were  1980  and  1981.  but  since  the 
State-imposed  closed  seasons,  we  are 
now  seeing  the  benefits  of  the  strict 
measures.  In  the  Virginia  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  1984  showed  the 
largest  recruitment  of  juvenile  fish 
since  1970,  and  1985  was  an  equally 
successful  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  recite  Virginia's 
progress  in  protecting  the  1982  year 
class  of  striped  bass,  and  the  comeback 
of  the  stocks  to  show  that  imdoubted- 
ly  the  combination  of  improvements  in 
the  conditions  of  the  bay,  minimum 
size  limits,  and  closed  seasons  have 
worked.  However,  this  progress  has 
not  come  without  severe  economic 
hardship  to  our  Virginia  watermen 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
striped  bass. 

Virginia's  partial  moratorium,  and 
Maryland's  year-round  moratorium, 
are  responsible  measures  to  restore 
the  fishery  habitat  for  the  striped  bass 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I  believe  this  action  Is  working. 

Because  of  the  migratory  habits  of 
striped   bass   and   that   other   States 


have  not  implemented  closed  seasons 
similar  to  Virginia's.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  prevent  the  taking  of  all 
Atlantic  striped  bass  on  a  tempomry 
basis. 

The  varying  regulations  among 
States  is  counterproductive  and  pro- 
vides an  advantage  to  watermen  in 
States  that  have  not  adopted  closed 
seasons  over  watermen  in  States  with 
such  restrictions. 

A  temporary  moratorium  would  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  all  fish  until  the 
ASMFC  can  revise  the  long-term 
Interstate  Fisheries  Management  Plan 
and  ensure  that  all  affected  States  are 
in  compliance. 

Virginia's  efforts  have  proved  effec- 
tive, and  if  the  Congress  is  sincere  in 
bringing  back  striped  bass  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  I  believe  a  temporary 
moratorium  will  be  the  most  expedi- 
tious approach  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectior.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Temporary  Federal 
Moratorium  Act  of  1986". 

FINDIHGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  over  the  past  year,  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  has  successfully  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  striped  bass  popu- 
lation along  the  East  Coast; 

(2)  the  implementation  of  the  Act  has  re- 
sulted in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  imposed  by  fishing  restrictions  re- 
sulting from  the  Act,  among  the  citizens  of 
the  affected  coastal  states; 

(3)  the  termination  date  of  the  Act  should 
be  delayed  so  that  even  more  improvements 
to  the  stock  can  occur  in  the  future;  and 

(4)  a  short-term.  Federal  moratorium  on 
the  capture  of  striped  bass  will— 

(A)  accelerate  the  improvements  seen  in 
the  stock  of  the  striped  bass  along  the  east 
coast: 

(B)  impose  a  temporary,  but  equal  burden 
on  the  citizens  of  the  affected  coastal  states; 
and 

(C)  give  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  time  to  revise  the  long- 
term  Interstate  Fisheries  Management  Plan 
in  a  manner  that  will  imt>ose  the  most  equi- 
table burden  reasonably  possible  among  the 
citizens  of  the  affected  coastal  states. 

FEDERAL  MORATORIUM 

Sec.  3.  The  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conser- 
vation Act  (Public  Law  98-613)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  Section  5  the  following 
new  section: 

"TEMPORARY  TOTAL  MORATORimi 

"Sec.  5A  (a)  Temporary  Total  Moratori- 
um— 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  and  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Tem- 
porary Federal  Moratoriiun  Act  of  1986,  a 
moratorium    is    declared    on    fishing    for 


striped  bass  within  the  coastal  waters  of  all 
coastal  states. 

"(b)  Revised  Plan— <1)  Within  6  months 
after  imposition  of  the  moratorium  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
issue— 

"(A)  a  new  version  of  the  Plan  revised  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  specific  instructions  to  each  coastal 
state  concerning  how  to  modify  their 
striped  bass  fishing  regulations  to  conform 
with  the  revised  Plan. 

"(2)  The  revised  Plan  and  the  instruction 
to  the  coastal  States  shall— 

"(A)  promote  the  long-term  conservation 
of  the  striped  bass,  while 

"(B)  imposing  the  most  equitable  burden 
reasonably  possible  among  the  citizens  of 
the  coastal  states. 

"(c)  Removal  of  Moratorium— <1)  Within  9 
months  after  imposition  of  the  moratorium 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretaries, 
after  consulting  with  the  Commission, 
shaU- 

"(A)  determine  whether  each  coastal  state 
is  in  compliance  with  the  revised  Plan  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  based  on  such  determination  either— 

"(i)  remove  the  moratorium  imposed  on 
each  state  in  compliance  with  the  Plan;  or 

"(11)  notify  each  state  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Plan  and  inform  each  such  state 
why  the  state  is  not  in  compliance. 

"(2)  At  any  time  after  9  monttis.  the  Sec- 
retaries may.  either  jointly  or  individually, 
remove  a  moratoriimi  imposed  on  a  state 
under  this  section  if  they  determine,  after 
consulting  with  the  Commission,  that  the 
reg\ilations  of  such  state  pertaining  to  the 
capture  of  striped  bass  are  in  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  Plan  as  revised  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.".* 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Warner,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  seeks  to  en- 
courage the  protection  of  striped  bass 
while  treating  commercial  fishermen 
in  each  State  equitably. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  Atlantic 
striped  bass  population  has  declined. 
The  population  decline  has  had  an  ad- 
verse economic  impact  on  many  fisher- 
men, including  those  in  Virginia. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  This  is  one  step  toward  replenish- 
ment of  the  striped  bass  population. 
The  next  step,  which  is  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  is  a  moratorium  on  the 
taking  of  striped  bass  in  all  east  coast 
waters.  This  moratorium  would  be 
short  term,  ending  when  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
completes  State  guidelines  that  will 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  striped 
bass.  An  immediate  moratorium  would 
ensure  that  this  valuable  species  is  not 
at  risk  from  commercial  fishing. 

Scientists  indicate  that  the  popula- 
tion is  making  a  comeback,  but  the 
effort  has  been  hampered  by  varying 
regulations  from  State  to  State.  To  be 
effective,  regulations  must  achieve  two 
goals.  First,  they  must  impose  equal 
burdens  on  the  watermen  of  each 
State.  Second,  each  State  must  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  long-term 
health  of  striped  bass.  The  current 


mix  of  regulation  meets  neither  of 
these  goals. 

I  introduce  thia  legislation  today,  be- 
cause I  deeply  care  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  families  who  have 
worked  it  generation  after  generation. 
This  bill  wUl  enable  us  to  protect  the 
striped  bass,  and  therefore,  protect 
the  livelihood  of  watermen.  This 
short-term  moratorium  is  essential  for 
the  survival  of  the  striped  bass,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  lt.« 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an 
increase  in  the  payment  amount  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  under  part 
A  of  the  Medicare  Program  for  certain 
high  cost  hospitals  located  in  a  rural 
area  near  an  urban  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INCREASED  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALS  LCKATED  NEAR  URBAN  AREAS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  help  provide  more  equity  for  rural 
hospitals  in  the  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system.  In  calculating  reim- 
bursement rates,  the  current  prospec- 
tive payment  system  treats  all  rural 
hospitals  in  a  State  as  a  single  rural 
area.  This  treatment  ignores  differ- 
ences in  labor  costs  between  rural 
areas  within  a  State— particularly  the 
problems  of  "border"  rural  hospitals 
which  must  compete  with  urban  hospi- 
tals for  labor. 

Although  these  border  hospitals 
have  labor  and  nonlabor  costs  which 
are  comparable  to  their  urban  neigh- 
bors, these  rural  hospitals  are  receiv- 
ing much  lower  reimbursement  rates. 
On  average,  these  border  hospitals  in 
Iowa  receive  about  50  percent  less  for 
the  same  procedures  performed  by 
Iowa  urban  hospitals. 

The  April  1  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  report  acknowl- 
edges the  difficulties  and  inequities  in 
how  labor  markets  are  defined. 
ProPAC  found  in  a  study  that  wage 
rates  were  significantly  higher  in  rural 
hospitals  adjacent  to  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  compared  to  hospi- 
tals in  nonadjacent  rural  counties. 
Yet.  no  matter  how  cost  effective 
these  border  hospitals  are.  they 
cannot  continue  to  compete  and  sur- 
vive under  the  inequitable  reimburse- 
ment system. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  allow  rural 
hospitals  located  within  75  miles  of  an 
urban  area  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  an 
increase  in  reimbursement,  reflecting 
their  actual  costs.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  Increase  a  hospital  would  have  to 
demonstrate  that: 

First,  the  ratio  of  its  unit  Inpatient 
costs  for  a  cost-reporting  period  and 
the  unit  inpatient  costs  for  hospitals 
In  the  nearest  urban  area  exceeds  the 
ratio  of  Its  average  Medicare  payment 


and  the  average  Medicare  payment  for 
hospitals  in  the  nearest  urban  area  for 
that  period: 

Second,  its  average  Medicare  pay- 
ment Is  less  than  85  percent  of  what  it 
would  receive  if  It  were  located  in  the 
nearest  urban  area: 

Third,  there  is  a  greater  differential 
now  in  Its  reimbursement  when  com- 
pared with  the  reimbursement  of 
nearby  urban  hospitals  than  existed  in 
October  1983. 

This  legislation  creates  a  board  to 
which  a  hospital  may  appeal  for  recon- 
sideration should  the  Secretary  deny 
its  request  for  an  increase.  The  appeal 
board  would  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  Health  Care  Fiiianclng 
Administration,  an  equal  number  of 
rural  and  urban  hospital  administra- 
tors, health  care  consumers,  physi- 
cians, and  others  designated  by  the 
Sccrct&ry. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  vital  to  the  exist- 
ence of  our  niral  hospitals  that  we 
continue  to  review  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral policy  on  health  care  In  rural 
America.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  and  Congressman  Taukx. 
who  Is  sponsoring  this  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  seek- 
ing a  more  equitable  reimbursement 
system  for  our  rural  hospitals.* 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cranston.    Mr.    iNOtnn,    Mr. 

Pell.    Mr.    Lkaht.    and    Mr. 

Eagleton): 

S.J.   Res.   340.  Joint  resolution  to 

amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to 

establish  a  permanent  body  for  the 

purposes  of  consultation  as  required  In 

section  3  under  the  Resolution:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


ADDI'nONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

8.  6T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
670.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  In  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1380,  a  bill  to  reform  certain 
regulatory  procedures  governing  the 
export  of  banned  and  severely  restrict- 
ed substances. 

8.  144S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the   Senator   from  South 


Dakota  [Mr.  Aomoitl  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bkaolet]  were 
added  as  coiponaon  of  S.  1446,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtei  Code. 
to  improve  veterans'  benefits  for 
former  prisoners  of  war. 
s.  i««o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollinos]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8. 1640.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  of  services  performed  by 
a  physician  assistant, 
s.  f  ito 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SaaBAim,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  co«>on- 
sor  of  S.  2190,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment  in 
benefits  payable  under  certain  Federal 
programs  shall  be  made  for  1987. 

S.  8*08 

At  the  request  of  Ur.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2200,  a  bill  to  make  permanent 
and  Improve  the  provisions  of  section 
1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
authorizes  the  continued  payment  of 
SSI  benefits  to  Individuals  who  work 
despite  severe  medical  impairment;  to 
amend  such  act  to  require  conciirrent 
notification  of  ellglbUity  for  SSI  and 
Medicaid  benefits  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipients  of  their 
potential  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  section  1610;  to  provide  for  a 
OAO  study  of  the  effects  of  such  sec- 
tion's work  incentive  provisions;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

B.  8888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatlx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfielo]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2256,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  to  make  Federal 
financial  assistance  available  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  proficiency 
without  mandating  a  specific  method 
of  instruction,  to  encourage  Innova- 
tion at  the  SUte  and  local  level 
through  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility, to  Improve  program  operations 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

B.  8878  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
tuune  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2273,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  Interest  on  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  used  to  finance  ac- 
quisition of  farm  property  by  foreign 
persons. 

S.  88T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snofs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2274,  a  bill  to  provide  that  certain  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  and  certain  persons  who 
are  not  individuals  shall  be  ineligible 
to  receive  financial  assistance  under 
the  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

S.  2305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BiTMPERs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2305.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  to  support  re- 
search on  adoptive  immunotherapy 
for  cancer. 

S.  2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latttenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwrrz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2308.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their 
dedication  to  human  rights,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of  those 
medals. 

S.  23TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2375.  a  biU  to  disapprove  of 
certain  deferrals  of  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  budget  authority,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  with 
T respect  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
rve,  and  to  increase  oil  import  fees. 
S.  3417 
At  the  request  of  B4r.  Btro.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Jyfr.  Chiles]  and  the  Senator  from  D- 
linois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2417,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Aviation  Safety  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SKMATK  JOIIfT  RESOLOTION  304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BxraDicK],  the  Senator 
from  Ai^ansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 


the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLBS],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THintMOND],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ZoRiNSKY]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
304,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  16.  1986.  through 
November  22.  1986,  as  "National  Arts 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  314, 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  July  27,  1986,  as  "National 
Nuclear  Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
326,  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  May 
21.  1986,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Honor 
and  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 331,  joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  proposed  sale  of  integrated  avion- 
ics system  kits  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  334.  joint  resolution 
allowing  qualified  persons  represent- 
ing all  the  States  to  be  naturalized  on 
Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4,  1986. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  397.  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  lending  practices  of  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  398— EX- 
PRESSING SUPPORT  FOR  SOLI- 
DARITY SUNDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  BoscHwiTz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Byro.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 


Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen,  lix.  Cranston. 
Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr.    i:>ECONCiin.    Bfr. 
Dixon.    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gorton,  Bfr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Hart.  lii.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Hecht,  Bfr.  Hsniz,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.     Lautenberg,     Mr.     Leahy,     Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler 
Mr.     Proxmire,     Mr.     Quayle,     Mr, 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thur 
MOND,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr 
Weicker,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zorin 
SKY)  submitted  the  following  resolu 
tion;  which  was  ordered  held  at  the 
desk. 

S.  Res.  398 

Whereas  on  May  11,  1986.  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Coalition  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  will  convene  the  fifteenth  suinual  "Sol- 
idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  reaffir- 
mation of  the  American  People's  resolve  to 
secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  belea- 
guered persons  everywhere; 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  Join 
in  myriad  activities  on  that  day  in  public  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  with  the  long  suffer- 
ing Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  on  February  11,  1986.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  finally  released  after  nine 
years  in  the  Soviet  Oulag.  reunited  with  his 
beloved  Avital  and  welcomed  in  triumph  to 
the  land  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much; 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  tenacious 
devotion  to  his  people  and  fmth  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  Americans; 

Whereas  our  elation  at  his  freedom  must 
not  allow  us  to  forget  or  ignore  the  2Vi  mil- 
lion Jews  who  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki P^al  Act  explicitly  assert  guarantees 
of  those  rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  restrict 
emigration,  particularly  in  the  last  few 
months,  when  the  number  of  Jews  allowed 
to  emigrate  has  declined  to  extremely  low 
levels; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion; 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educationid  opportunities; 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  having  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  Imme- 


diate induction  into  the  armed  forces,  im- 
proper incaroeratlon  in  mental  institutions, 
expulsion  from  school,  and  constant  surveil- 
lanoe  and  haranment; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  betiaU  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; 

M^ereas  "Solidarity,  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shall  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  in- 
carcerated solely  for  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses its  full  support  for  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry",  to  be  held  on 
May  11,  1986,  and  encourages  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  that  day. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  supports  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  resolu- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  59  Senators,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  whose  willingness 
and  friendly  cooperation  has  made  it 
possible  for  this  measure  to  be  consid- 
ered Immediately  upon  its  introduc- 
tion. This  resolution  is  also  submitted 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  6  years. 

Sunday,  May  11,  1986  is  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  of  all  faiths 
will  gather  in  New  York  City  for  a 
march  and  rally,  demonstrating  their 
solidarity  with  the  2V^  million  op- 
pressed Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ini- 
tiated 5  years  ago  by  the  organization 
now  known  as  the  Coalition  to  Free 
Soviet  Jews,  Solidarity  Sunday  has 
become  something  of  a  tradition.  It  is 
regrettable  that  this  has  been  neces- 
sary, but  also  heartening  that  Ameri- 
cans have  continued  their  support  of 
the  event. 

For  the  10th  consecutive  year  I  will 
be  privileged  to  participate  in  Solidari- 
ty Sunday.  But  this  year  is  different: 
the  march  will  be  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky. May  11  marks  the  third  month 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  hard-won 
freedom.  It  was  on  February  11  that 
he  was  finally  freed  from  the  Soviet 
Gulag,  reunited  with  his  beloved 
Avital  and  welcomed  in  triumph  to  the 
land  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so 
much. 

During  the  9  years  since  his  arrest 
on  the  false  charge  of  spying  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Shcharansky  came 
to  symbolize  the  Soviet  Union's  embat- 
tled Jewry.  His  devotion  to  his  people 
and  faith  was  a  source  of  inspiration 


to  all  Americans.  Accordingly,  it  would 
be  tragic  if  our  elation  at  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  release  allowed  us  to 
forget  the  2V^  million  Jews  who 
remain  behind. 

In  1979,  51.320  Soviet  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate;  1,140  were  allowed 
to  leave  in  1985,  and  more  recent  fig- 
ures are  equally  depressing.  Some 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  have  begun  the 
difficult  process  of  requesting  exit 
visas:  20,000  have  been  refused; 
380.000  remain  in  bureaucratic  limbo. 
In  March  1986.  47  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
marked  a  precipitous  drop  from  the  84 
who  left  in  February,  and  represented 
and  emigration  rate  far  below  the  rate 
of  visa  applications,  which  itself  is  de- 
pressed by  the  constant  harassment  of 
applicants. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  single  largest  and  most 
powerful  threat  to  human  liberty  in 
the  world.  Other  regimes  are  more 
murderous  than  the  U.S.S.R.  is  today, 
but  none  are  as  powerful  or  as  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  a  totalitarian 
world  in  which  the  individual  has  no 
status  save  what  the  state  finds  con- 
venient to  accord.  So  on  the  subject  on 
human  rights  we  inevitably  and  re- 
peatedly return  to  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  And  we  find  those  poli- 
cies wanting.  Particularly  in  respect  of 
the  treatment  accorded  to  ethnic  mi- 
norities, and  most  especially  with  re- 
spect to  its  Jewish  citizens,  we  find 
Soviet  policies  unacceptably  intolerant 
of  individual  rights. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  accord  the  Soviet  Union  the 
status  of  a  civilized  society  with  which 
we  will  find  it  acceptable  to  deal  on  a 
regular  and  regularized  basis— engag- 
ing in  international  commerce  and  ex- 
changes of  information  and  ideas,  for 
instance— the  U.S.S.R.  must  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  behavior 
in  the  area  of  human  rights.  This  is 
not  the  sole  requisite  to  improved  bi- 
lateral relations,  but  it  is  one  such. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
abide  with  Jews  living  as  Jews  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes  and  under- 
ground synagogues,  the  minimum  de- 
cency would  be  to  permit  them  to  emi- 
grate. Ten  years  ago.  speaking  at  the 
last  of  the  Solidarity  Sunday  rallies  he 
would  be  able  to  attend,  our  revered 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said.  "Let  them 
live  as  Jews  or  let  them  leave  as  Jews. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

And  so  it  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  so  many  Members  of 
this  body  in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  establishes  May  11,  1986,  as  Sol- 
idarity Sunday   for  Soviet  Jewry.   I 


commend  my  colleague  for  his  tpon- 
sorship  of  this  important  resolution  as 
a  show  of  support  for  the  over  3  mil- 
lion Soviet  Jews  struggling  to  preserve 
their  religious  Identity  and  cxiltural 
heritage. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  har- 
assed, imprisoned,  and  exiled  for  the 
sole  reason  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Jewish  holiday  celebrations  are  out- 
lawed. Jewish  history  is  deleted  from 
the  Soviet  educational  system,  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  is  prohibited,  and 
Bibles  and  prayer  books  are  confiscat- 
ed. Such  treatment  was  highlighted 
when  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  pres- 
sured to  give  up  his  prayer  book 
before  he  was  released.  His  courageous 
refusal  was  nothing  less  than  inspira- 
tional. 

The  release  of  the  most  celebrated 
refusenik,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  is  a 
wonderful  gesture  by  Moscow,  but  It  is 
not  nearly  enough.  The  numbers  con- 
tinue to  paint  an  awful  picture.  In 
1979,  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  over 
51,000  Jews  to  emigrate.  In  the  last  2 
years  combined,  just  over  2,000  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  given  permission  to 
emigrate.  Yet,  the  nimiber  who  want 
to  get  out  has  not  diminished,  and  the 
demand  for  freedom  grows  even 
larger. 

The  numbers  are  not  the  only  sign 
of  continued  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Any  effort  to  pre- 
serve Jewish  culture  is  met  with  harsh 
reprisals.  By  committing  the  "crime" 
of  preserving  their  cultural  heritage. 
Soviet  Jews  are  harassed,  threatened, 
and  incarcerated,  usually  on  trumped- 
up  charges.  Jews,  like  other  citizens 
wishing  to  practice  their  religion,  are 
severely  restricted  from  practicing  Ju- 
daism. In  a  nation  with  the  third  larg- 
est Jewish  population,  there  are  only 
50  synagogues. 

The  treatment  of  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  not  Improved  since  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
nearly  11  years  ago.  Moscow's  callous 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  their 
Jewish  community  signifies  the  con- 
tempt Soviet  leaders  have  for  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  I  support  the  adminis- 
tration's attempts  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  question, 
however,  Moscow's  adherence  to  any 
future  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  however,  when  they  so  bluntly 
ignore  the  Helsinki  accords. 

We  cannot  disregard  the  massive 
Soviet  human  rights  violations.  We 
must  have  a  committed  and  staunch 
posture  with  regard  to  abuses  of 
Soviet  Jews.  As  Americans  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  liljerty,  we  must  continue  to 
pursue  the  cause  of  human  rights  for 
Jewish  community  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  us  In  this 
effort.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  399— RE- 
GARDING THE  MAINTENANCE 
OP  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Ntmw,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Baucus, 
and  Mr.  Boren)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
S.  Rks.  399 

Whereas  on  April  7,  1986,  President 
Reagan  signed  the  Combined  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  P.L.  99-272, 
which  authorized  funding  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  through  1988. 

Whereas  Congress  and  the  President  have 
clearly  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  preserve 
the  carefully  crafted  core  of  business  devel- 
opment programs  operated  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration, 

Whereas  the  programs  operated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  have  helped 
the  most  vital  sector  of  our  economy  to 
create  the  lion's  share  of  new  jobs  in  our 
economy  over  the  last  several  years. 

Whereas  the  best  interests  of  this  nation's 
small  business  community  are  served 
through  maintaining  an  independent  Small 
Businss  Administration  with  both  manage- 
ment assistance  and  financial  programs. 

Whereas  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  America's  small  business  communi- 
ty are  deserving  of  a  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Administrator  who  is  dedicated  to 
both  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  future  of  small  business. 

Whereas  certain  actions  and  statements  of 
the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrator  appear  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  morale  and  personnel  within 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion seeldng  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
Administration  and  eliminate  major  small 
business  programs  directly  contradict  the 
course  of  action  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration agreed  upon  by  Congress  and 
the  President  in  the  Combinea  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 

Whereas  the  Acting  Administrator's  name 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent,  pursuant  to  Article  II, 
Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

Retolved,  therefore  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion be  mainUlned  as  an  Independent 
agency  to  assist  the  Nation's  small  business- 
es. Further  resolved  that  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a 
nomination  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  who  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  future  of  America's  small  business 
community. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  400— RE- 
TAINING CURRENT  TAX 
TREATMENT  OP  INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

B«r.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinance: 


S.  Res.  400 

Whereas,  some  25  million  Americans  rely 
on  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  to  save 
for  their  retirement;  and 

Whereas,  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
have  proved  to  be  an  efficient  savings  device 
for  middle  class  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  the  savings  held  In  retirement 
accounts  now  total  some  $250  billion  which 
contributes  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country  by  providing  capital  for  busi- 
ness growth;  and 

Whereas,  capital  formation  In  general  and 
personal  savings  in  particular  Is  essential  to 
International  competitiveness;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States'  major  trading 
partners  all  have  savings  rates  in  excess  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
have  proved  effective  In  reducing  the  tax 
bias  against  saving  In  the  tax  code. 

Then  be  It  resolved  that; 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  current 
law  treatment  of  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts be  retained  and  that  this  retention  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  goals  of  basic  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  pertaining  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts. 

The  tax  reform  bill  reported  by  the 
Pinance  Committee  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
voted  for  it.  There  is,  however,  one 
major  issue  that  still  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  finance  bill  severely  cuts 
back  on  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. This  is  a  terrible  mistake. 

The  most  important  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  tax  reform  is  whether 
or  not  it  enhances  our  international 
competitiveness.  There  is  nothing 
more  crucial  to  competitiveness  than 
capital  formation  in  general  and  per- 
sonal saving  in  particular. 

Our  savings  rate,  including  business 
saving,  is  very  low  relative  to  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  large  part  because  our 
Tax  Code  conta^is  an  inherent  bias 
against  saving. 

The  Japanese  have  grown  and  pros- 
pered as  a  direct  result  of  their  enor- 
mous pool  of  person  saving.  The  Japa- 
nese, however,  were  not  always  prolific 
savers.  It  is  only  since  the  postwar, 
pro-saving  tax  changes  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  doubled  their  savings  rate. 
The  Canadians,  our  No.  1  trading  part- 
ner, have  had  a  similar  experience 
with  taxes  and  savings.  By  reducing 
the  double  taxation  of  saving,  the  Ca- 
nadians have  dramatically  increased 
their  savings  rate,  according  to  their 
Pinance  Minister.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Individual  retirement  accounts  have 
proved  to  be  an  effective  savings  vehi- 
cle, especially  for  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  IRA's  are  a 
rich  person's  shelter.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  IRA  holders  are 
middle-class  Americans. 

IRA's  have  generated  new  savings.  It 
was  understood  that,  in  the  beginning, 
saving  would  be  transferred  out  of  ex- 
isting accoimts.  But  by  1984.  at  least 
$18  billion  in  new  saving  was  created 
by  IRA's,  according  to  a  study  by  the 


Investment  Company  Institute.  And 
economists  Charles  McClure  and 
David  Wise  agree  that  IRA's  are  now 
creating  new  saving.  Professor  Wise, 
who  was  conducted  one  of  the  only  re- 
search studies,  on  IRA's,  says  that  50 
percent  of  all  IRA  holders  produce 
new  saving. 

IRA's  are  Just  beginning  to  accom- 
plish their  goals.  They  have  only  been 
in  place  effectively  since  1982.  But 
worse  than  the  absurdity  of  repealing 
a  provision  so  early  is  the  signal  it 
sends  to  middle-class  savers.  If  we 
were  to  implement  savings  incentives 
in  the  future,  who  would  believe  us? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  tax  reform 
bill  comes  to  the  floor,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  retain 
the  current  law  treatment  of  IRA's. 

In  fact,  I  will  offer  as  many  amend- 
ments as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  during  the  tax 
reform  debate,  and  to  cosponsor  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  I  offer 
today. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  senior  Senator 
from  E>elaware,  Senator  Roth,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  current  law  treatment  of  IRA's  be 
preserved. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Pinance  Committee  has  report- 
ed out  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
bill.  I  think  that  the  committee,  led  by 
Senator  Packwood.  did  an  excellent 
job.  I  am  generally  supp'>rtive  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  bill,  in  particu- 
lar that  rates  are  lowered  and  all  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  will  be  forced 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

However.  I  have  serious  reservations 
Mdth  two  or  three  specific  aspects  of 
the  reform  bill.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
deduction  for  contributions  to  an  IRA 
must  be  preserved  regardless  if  an  in- 
dividual qualifies  for  a  private  pension 
plan.  The  Pinance  Committee  made 
this  move  in  its  thirst  for  additional 
revenues  to  pay  for  lower  marginal  tax 
rates.  However,  in  the  long  run,  loss  of 
the  deduction  for  IRA's  will  shrink 
this  Nation's  pool  of  capital  and  hurt 
working  middle  income  families  that 
desperately  need  to  supplement  their 
retirement  savings. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
tremendous  talk  about  the  necessity 
for  encouraging  savings.  Since  1981. 
when  IRA's  were  expanded,  our  $250 
billion  of  new  savings  have  been  gener- 
ated through  this  retirement  vehicle. 
The  overwhelming  nimiber  of  working 
middle-class  families  who  have  estab- 
lished IRA's  would  not  have  put  this 
money  aside  without  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  an  IRA. 

I  also  feel  that  repeal  of  the  deduc- 
tion to  an  IRA  is  an  antiwomen  move. 
Under  present  law,  a  nonworking 
spouse,  such  as  a  homemaker,  can  only 


contribute  $250  to  a  spousal  IRA.  This 
is  wrong.  A  homemaker  works  every 
bit  as  hard  as  a  salaried  professional.  I 
think  the  Finance  Committee  should 
have  increased  the  spousal  IRA  to 
$2,000.  Instead  the  committee  did  Just 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Finance  Committee  should  have 
expanded  the  use  of  IRA's  to  treat 
homemakers  more  fairly.  I  feel  that 
the  current  law  deduction  for  contri- 
butions to  an  IRA.  at  the  least,  must 
be  preserved.  I  think,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  full  Senate  will  agree  with  me 
and  Senator  Roth. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  Prom- 
ising tax  deferral  on  income  earned  on 
an  IRA  is  not  enough.  Without  the  up- 
front deduction,  the  savings  generated 
by  IRA's  will  be  greatly  deminished.  It 
is  vital  for  the  economy  and  middle 
income  families  that  this  savings  vehi- 
cle be  preserved. 

Where  do  we  get  the  revenues  to 
preserve  the  deduction  for  IRA  contri- 
butions? I  think  the  Senate  can  come 
up  with  an  appropriate  offset  if  neces- 
sary. I  am  strongly  supportive  of  the 
resolution  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  hope  my  colleagues  join 
with  us  so  that  we  can  keep  this  very 
vital  program. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  401-RE- 
LATING  TO  DEDUCTIBILITY  OP 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  AC- 
COUNTS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Hawkins)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Res.  401 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Pinance  which  would 
abolish  the  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
an  Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA)  for 
any  employee  covered  by  an  employer-spon- 
sored [>enslon  plan; 

Whereas  the  devastating  effect  of  such 
legislation  would  prevent  20  million  of  the 
28  million  IRA-owning  American  house- 
holds from  planning  Individual  retirement 
security: 

Whereas  the  IRA  has  become  a  highly 
successful  retirement  program  since  Con- 
gress made  IRA's  universally  available  In 
1981,  the  pool  of  assets  growing  from 
(26,000,000,000  In  1981  to  over 
$250,000,000,000  presently: 

Whereas  the  IRA  has  become  the  primary 
retirement  savings  vehicle  of  America's 
middle-income  employment  force,  strug- 
gling to  save  for  retirement,  with  over  77 
percent  of  IRA  contributions  made  In  1983 
being  made  by  Individuals  with  Incomes 
under  $50,000;  and 

Whereas  the  most  successful  means  of 
providing  Americans  with  the  ability  to  plan 
for  retirement  Is  being  threatening  with  ex- 
tinction: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  honor  Its  commitment  of  1981  to 
the  American  people  by  retaining  current 
law  as  such  law  applies  to  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts,  and  specifically,  by  retain- 
ing the  full  tax  deductibility  status  of  con- 
tributions to  such  Accounts. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  send  copies  of  this  retolutlon  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hawkins: 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  committed  to  restoring  the  full  tax 
deductibility  of  the  individual  retire- 
ment account.  IRA's.  The  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  eliminate  the  tax  de- 
ductibility for  anyone  enrolled  in  an 
employer  sponsored  pension  plan,  has 
created  a  whirlwind  of  confusion  for 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  various  attacks  made  on 
employee  retirement  and  pension  pro- 
grams, in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
tax  reform  proposals.  Tax  reform 
should  be  simple  but  it  should  be  fair. 

The  program  enhanced  in  1982  by 
the  Ekjonomic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  has 
been  virtually  sold  out  by  the  Finance 
Committee  action:  28  million  house- 
hold currently  are  enrolled  in  IRA's 
and  a  great  majority  these  families 
earn  imder  $50,000.  Many  of  these 
people  did  so  because  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantage of  the  IRA's  and  because 
President  Reagan  personally  lobbied 
the  American  public,  calling  for  great- 
er Inducements  to  encourage  savings, 
and  allow  Americans  a  personal  retire- 
ment supplement  after  age  59.  To  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  IRA  will  no 
longer  be  attractive  without  the 
annual  $2,000  deduction.  What  are 
these  people  to  do  with  the  money 
they  have  already  Invested.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  withdraw  that  money 
without  a  heavy  penalty,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  roll  it  over.  How  will  they 
react  to  future  programs,  what  confi- 
dence do  we  want  to  provide  those 
Americans  planning  for  the  golden 
years,  when  we  strip  away  a  heralded 
program  in  less  than  4  years. 

The  IRA  program  is  a  good  program 
which  has  just  begtm  to  evolve,  it  is 
outrageous  that  any  retirement  pro- 
gram be  so  whimsically  treated. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  restore  the  full  tax  deductibility  of 
the  IRA's.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  402-RE- 
LATINO  TO  MINORITY  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter)  submitted  the  following 
resolultion;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  RBI.  402 

Whereas  the  Civil  RlghU  Commission  has 
drafted  a  report  calling  for  a  one-year  mora- 
torium on  federal  set-asides  for  minorities, 
Including  women,  and  has  recommended 
that  the  government  seeli  alternative  meas- 
ures to  address  the  scarcity  of  successful 
firms  owned  by  women  and  minorities; 

Whereas  the  use  of  set-asides  to  encour- 
age formation  of  minority  or  women  owned- 
flrms  and  to  Increase  employment  of  mi- 
norities or  women  has  a  long  history  of  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress; 


Whereas  aet-aaldet  have  received  itrong 
bipartisan  support  from  several  Administra- 
tions, including  the  current  one,  through 
the  issuance  of  executive  orders; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  hat  rejected  a  challenge  to  the  pro- 
gram; 

Whereas  set-aside  programs  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  8(a)  pro- 
gram account  for  only  about  1  [>ercent  of 
total  federal  contract  awards  but  make  up 
well  over  60  percent  of  all  federal  prime  con- 
tract awards  to  minority  busineases; 

Whereas  the  credibUity  of  the  report's 
conclusions  regarding  the  Ineffectlveneas  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  8(a) 
program  has  been  repudiated  by  the  SBA's 
statement  that  the  number  of  firms  success- 
fully participating  In  the  program  has 
jumped  dramatically  since  the  passage  of 
the  set-aside; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  draft  report  should 
be  rejected,  and  appropriate  reforms  to 
strengthen  the  program  and  correct  any 
abuses  that  may  have  occurred  should  be 
undertaken. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Spktir, 
expressing  opposition  to  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  draft  report  which  called 
for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  Federal 
set-asides  for  minority  and  women- 
owned  small  businesses. 

At  its  April  11  meeting,  the  Commis- 
sion considered  this  report  and  voted, 
5  to  3,  to  return  it  to  staff  for  further 
review  and  expansion.  I  am  concerned 
that  an  end  to  set-aside  programs  has 
been  recommended  to  the  Commission 
and  believe  it  is  important  to  demon- 
strate continued  congressional  support 
for  these  programs. 

Set-asides  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  minority  or  women-owned 
firms  and  to  Increase  employment  of 
minorities  and  women  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  the  origins  of  this 
report  are  unclear.  Further,  the  validi- 
ty of  the  report's  conclusions  has  been 
questioned.  SBA  officials  have  refuted 
the  report's  charges  of  mismanage- 
ment and  the  lack  of  set-aside  pro- 
grams for  women.  The  officials  said 
the  Commission  staff  was  relying  on 
outdated  and  Inaccurate  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  problems 
and  some  abuses  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
grams. We  are  all  familiar  with  inci- 
dents of  firms  which  were  not  truly 
minority-owned  enterprises  or  firms 
which  used  the  set-aside  to  win  a  con- 
tract they  were  unable  to  fulfill.  The 
important  point,  however,  is  that  set- 
asides  have  been  an  important  tool  in 
the  fight  to  eliminate  dlscrimlnatton— 
providing  opportunities  for  minority 
or  women-owned  businesses  to  develop 
to  the  point  where  they  can  compete 
in  the  marketplace  without  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 
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Mr.  President,  these  programs  are 
very  important  to  New  Jersey,  where 
minority  business  accounts  for  $100 
million  in  commerce.  Of  this  total,  $70 
million  involves  Government  set- 
asides.  There  are  approximately  9.000 
minority-owned  businesses  in  New 
Jersey— at  least  70  percent  of  which 
are  located  in  urban  areas.  There  are 
currently  72  firms  which  are  active  in 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
section  8(a)  program.  These  firms 
employ  approximately  2,500  people, 
most  of  whom  are  minorities.  If  the 
set-aside  programs  were  suspended  for 
a  year,  as  recommended  in  the  Com- 
mission's draft  report,  at  least  1,200  of 
these  employees  would  have  to  be  laid 
off.  The  implementation  of  this  sus- 
pension would  have  an  extremely 
harmful  impact  on  minority-owned 
businesses  in  New  Jersey  and  would 
cause  a  ripple  effect  on  emplojrment  in 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  suspend 
the  programs,  as  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  draft  report, 
we  should  concentrate  on  strengthen- 
ing the  programs  and  weeding  out  any 
fraudulent  or  abusive  practices  that 
have  occured.  I  believe  this  approach 
will  lead  to  much  more  positive  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  SBA's  Associ- 
ate Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment to  the  staff  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  several 
articles  and  editorials  discussing  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Small  Business  Administration. 

„     ,   .    ,  WaahingUm,  DC. 

Mr.  J.  Al  Latham.  Jr., 

Staff  Director,  U.S  CommUsion  on  CivU 
Rights,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Latham:  Thank  you  for  your 
March  28,  1986,  letter  requesting  our  Agen- 
cy's comments  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  minority  and  women  set- 
asides. 

After  reviewing  the  segments  of  the 
report  you  submitted  for  our  comments  and 
meeting  with  Mr.  Michael  Oilman  of  your 
staff,  we  offer  the  following  comments: 

First,  we  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  report  in  its  entirety  but 
were  only  allowed  to  comment  on  parts  of 
the  report. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
accuracy  and  objectivity  of  those  parts  of 
the  report  dealing  with  the  8(a)  program, 
since  they  appear  to  be  based  on  dated 
1970s  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
and  existing  program  rules  and  regulations 
and  not  on  a  meaningful  analysis  on  the 
present  state  of  the  8(a)  program  or  its  per- 
formance over  the  last  4  years. 

One  particular  issue  I  want  to  clarify  is 
that  contrary  to  the  report's  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  continuing  problems  of  the  8<a) 
program  is  its  Inability  to  graduate  firms, 
the  opposite  is  true. 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  96-481. 
8(a)    firms   liave   indeed    been    graduating 


from  the  program.  For  example,  in  the  5 
years  prior  to  Public  Law  96-481  (1977-1982) 
only  82  firms  graduated  from  the  program 
while,  since  the  law's  implementation  in  late 
1982  through  FY  1985.  468  firms  have  grad- 
uated. Through  5  months  of  the  current 
FY,  117  firms  have  exited  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  general,  the  problems  identified  in  the 
report  were  dealt  with  by  Public  Laws  95- 
507  and  96-481.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
program  is  today  being  prudently  managed 
and  that  the  abuses  of  the  70s  do  not  plague 
the  program  today.  However,  we  remain 
eager  to  review,  and  if  warranted,  correct 
any  problems  that  you  can  identify  and  doc- 
ument currently  exist  with  the  program. 

Third,  to  rectify  the  mlsperception,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  does  not 
have  a  set-aside  for  women  business  owners. 
Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12138  and  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulations,  Federal  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  'take  appropriate  action 
to  facilitate,  preserve,  and  strengthen 
women  business  enterprise  and  to  ensure 
full  participation  by  women  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  Appropriate  action  includes 
the  award  of  subcontracts  under  Federal 
prime  contracts."  This  is  manifested  by  sat- 
isfactory progress  made  over  the  years 
which  is  reflected  in  increased  achievements 
by  women  business  owners. 

Fourth,  we  have  already  submitted  correc- 
tions to  the  segment  of  the  report  given  to 
us  on  the  8(a)  program  (Enclosure  A).  Also 
included  (Enclosure  B)  are  the  corrections 
to  the  segment  given  to  us  on  women  busi- 
ness owners.  We  look  forward  to  confirma- 
tion that  these  changes  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  final  report. 

And  finally,  we  anticipate  reviewing  the 
complete  report  and  offering  thorough  com- 
ments which  accurately  reflect  the  present 
condition  of  the  program  and  current  poli- 
cies of  the  Administration. 

Sincerely, 

WiLFREDo  J.  Gonzales, 
Associate   Administrator  for   Minority 

Small  Business  and  Capital  Oumer- 

ship  Development 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  11.  1986] 

Reagan  Backs  Minority  Set-Asides:  Righte 

Panel  Wants  Business  Aid  Ended 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  President  Reagan  supports  federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  companies  owned  by  minorities 
and  women,  as  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
rights  prepares  to  take  up  a  report  today 
calling  for  suspending  such  programs. 

"The  administration's  position  is  that  we 
support  the  minority  set-aside  program," 
presidential  spokesman  Larry  Speakes. 
adding  that  the  commission  is  an  independ- 
ent "advisory"  group. 

Members  of  the  group  have  been  divided 
between  Reagan  appointees  who  share 
many  of  the  president's  views  on  civil  rights 
and  others  who  have  been  critical  of 
Reagtui. 

A  draft  report  scheduled  to  be  taken  up 
today  by  the  panel  calls  for  a  one-year  fund- 
ing moratorium  on  existing  set-aside  pro- 
grams for  minorities.  The  draft  suggests 
that  all  government  procurement  be 
"awarded  on  an  equal-opportunity  basis— 
without  regard  for  the  race,  religion,  sex  or 
ethnic  origin  of  the  bidding  firms'  owners." 

Such  programs  generally  set-aside  a  por- 
tion of  federal  contracts  for  businesses 
owned  by  minorities  or  women. 

The  draft  contends  that  the  minority  set- 
aside  programs  have  not  proven  effective. 


The  report  claims  that  the  procnuns  have 
been  marked  by  "rampant  corruption"  and 
fraud,  and  primarily  benefited  wealthier 
black  and  Hispanic  employers. 

The  draft  also  contends  that  the  set-asides 
have  Increased  the  cost  of  government  pro- 
curement and  led  to  banltruptcy  for  many 
businesses  owned  by  whites. 

The  document  further  questioned  wheth- 
er set-asides  had  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  creation  of  more 
minority-owned  firms  or  triggered  an  eco- 
nomic "ripple  effect"  leading  to  increased 
minority  employment. 

If  the  one-year  moratorium  were  adopted, 
the  report  suggests  that  the  government 
seek  other  ways  to  assist  blacks,  HIspanics 
and  women  in  business. 

Democrats  criticized  the  draft  report, 
which  could  be  voted  on  by  the  commission 
today. 

"The  attack  on  minority  set-aside  pro- 
grams Is  merely  another  attempt  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  the  advancements  made  by  women 
and  minorities  in  their  struggle  to  overcome 
discrimination."  Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
(D-Calf.)  told  a  news  conference,  according 
to  United  Press  International. 

"I  suppose  we  no  longer  should  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion wants  to  gut  another  minority  assist- 
ance program,"  said  Rep.  Esteban  £.  Torres 
(D-Callf). 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1986} 

Civil  Rights  Commission  Withdraws  Its 
Report  on  Minority  Contracts:  Chair- 
man "Upset"  With  White  House  Support 
OF  Set-Aside  Programs 

(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
backpedaling  In  a  dispute  with  the  White 
House,  voted  yesterday  to  puil  back  a  staff 
report  urging  suspension  of  federal  pro- 
grams that  reserve  contracts  for  minority- 
owned  businesses. 

The  5-to-3  vote  directing  the  staff  to 
revise  the  report  had  the  effect  of  placing 
the  controversial  Issue  on  the  b&ck  burner  a 
day  after  the  White  House  publicly  reaf- 
firmed Its  support  for  minority  set-aside 
programs. 

Commission  Chairman  Clarence  M.  Pen- 
dleton, Jr.  said  he  was  "upset  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  House  House"  for  endors- 
ing set-aside  programs.  This  administration 
has  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  wants 
opportunities  for  all  or  preference  for  some, 
and  stop  speaking  with  a  double  voice,"  he 
said. 

Pendleton  denied  suggestions  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  White  House  pressure  in  ta- 
bling the  report.  "The  president  does  not 
direct  me  and  never  has,"  he  said. 

But  Commissioner  Mary  Frances  Berry,  a 
leader  of  the  faction  critical  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  said  Pendleton  had  beat  "a 
tactical  retreat "  and  that  the  report  was  "a 
public  relations  ploy  that  backfired." 

The  commission's  liberal  members  wanted 
to  kill  the  report,  saying  that  It  was  one- 
sided and  had  never  been  authorized  by  the 
panel.  But  the  commission's  conservative 
majority  appeared  determined  to  pull  back 
the  report,  reportedly  at  the  urging  of 
White  House  officials. 

The  debate  carried  echoes  of  the  continu- 
ing fight  within  the  administration  over 
whether  to  abolish  minority  hiring  goals  for 
government  contractors.  In  both  instances, 
a  leaked  copy  of  the  proposal  sparked  an 


uproar  among  civil  rights  activtsta  and  mem- 
bers of  Congreaa. 

Federal  agencies  awarded  more  than  tS 
billion  in  work  last  year  to  companiea 
headed  by  blacks.  Hispanics  and  women 
under  set-aside  programs  similar  to  thoie  in 
many  states  and  cities.  The  comminion's 
draft  report  calls  for  a  one-year  moratorium 
to  reexamine  such  programs,  saying  that 
they  are  costly.  Ineffective,  rife  with  corrup- 
tion and  mainly  benefit  minority  "fronts." 

Legally,  set-aside  programs  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  other  agencies 
are  aimed  at  "socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged" persons,  but  they  generally  aid 
minorities  and  women. 

Berry  accused  Pendleton  and  staff  direc- 
tor. J.  Al  Latham  Jr.  of  trying  to  align  the 
commission  with  Justice  Department  con- 
servatives, such  as  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Bradford  Reynolds,  who  have 
sharply  criticized  set-aside  programs  as 
being  too  reliant  on  racial  and  sexual  pref- 
erences. 

Pendleton,  a  black  who  generally  supports 
President  Reagan,  has  challenged  the  White 
House  on  this  Issue.  After  Reagan  repeated 
his  support  for  set-asides  in  1984,  Pendleton 
wrote  him  that  such  programs  "do  mayhem 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  civil  rights 
laws." 

Latham  said  yesterday's  vote  was  a  defeat 
for  "those  who  favor  racial  quotas"  and  that 
"the  basic  principles"  of  "color-blind  poli- 
cies" will  remain  in  the  revised  report. 

The  debate  reflected  the  deep  split  in  the 
commission  since  It  was  revamped  in  1983 
with  four  presidential  and  four  congression- 
al appointees.  "This  report  provides  fresh 
evidence  of  the  credibility  and  management 
problems  of  the  reconstituted  UJ3.  Conunls- 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  ....  The  report  Is  an 
example  of  commission  work  at  its  shod- 
diest," Berry  said. 

Pendleton  and  Vice  Chairman  Morris  B. 
Abram,  both  Reagan  appointee,  endorsed 
the  report.  Abram  called  set-aside  programs 
"blatant  tokenism'  that  are  "unworkable 
and  un-American  ....  The  idea  that  some- 
one must  be  of  a  particular  race  to  be  grant- 
ed the  privilege  of  building  a  highway  or 
bridge,  in  my  Judgment,  is  wrong." 

But  two  other  coiuervations,  Robert  A. 
Deatro  and  John  H.  Bunzel,  expressed  mis- 
givings about  the  reports.  Deatro  called  it 
"superficial"  and  said  that  while  set-aside 
programs  have  been  too  strongly  tied  to 
race,  they  have  "a  very  important  symbolic 
value  ...  of  a  nation's  commitment  to  cor- 
rect prior  wrongs." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22, 19861 

AmaMATtvE  Action  Epport  or  Amtrak 

Corridor  Praised  as  Erracnvi 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  April  21.— A  major  Federal 
program  to  reserve  contracts  for  busineaaes 
owned  by  members  of  minority  groups  and 
women  in  the  Northeast  has  been  highly  ef- 
fective, according  to  a  regional  advisory 
panel  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
avU  RIghU. 

The  study  contradicts  a  report  drafted  by 
the  staff  of  the  commission,  which  said  such 
programs  were  ineffective. 

The  new  study  foctised  on  a  12.2  billion 
project  to  improve  the  main  Amtrak  rail 
line  running  through  eight  states  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  including  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Because  of  10  years  of  strong  commitment 
from  top  officials  at  Amtrak  and  the  Feder- 
al Transportation  Department,  the  study 
said,   this   project  surpassed   iU   goal   of 


awarding  IS  percent  of  all  contracts  to  busi- 
nesses owned  by  blacks,  Hispanic  people  and 
women.  The  actual  volume  of  such  awards 
was  17.8  percent,  It  said. 

"THE  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED" 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  "provided  experience  to  minority- 
and  female-owned  business  enterprises,  the 
experience  needed  for  their  future  survival 
and  competition  in  a  free  marketplace,"  said 
the  study,  by  a  17-member  advisory  panel 
drawn  from  the  Northeast  region. 

The  panel,  whose  members  were  drawn 
from  standing  sute  panels,  praises  Trans- 
portation Secretaries  running  from  William 
T.  Coleman  Jr.,  in  the  Ford  Administration, 
to  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  in  the  Reagan 
Administration,  for  vigorously  enforcing  the 
15  percent  goal  set  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

The  commission  cleared  the  panel's  report 
for  publication  last  November,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  several  staff  members.  Including 
the  general  counsel  of  the  agency.  James  B. 
Mann.  In  a  memorandum  to  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Mann  said  the  daU  In  the  report 
did  not  justify  what  he  described  as  IU  "en- 
thusiastic endorsement"  of  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  businesses  owned  by  women 
and  members  of  minority  groups. 

The  debate  over  such  programs  mirrors  a 
larger  philosophical  clash  over  permissible 
forms  of  affirmative  action.  One  side  con- 
tends that  It  is  improper  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  Industry  to  take  account  of 
race  or  sex  in  awarding  contracts  or  hiring 
employees.  By  contrast,  many  civil  rights 
groups  contend  that  numerical  goals  for  the 
selection  of  minorities  and  women  are  some- 
times needed  to  help  overcome  the  legacy  of 
discrimination. 

comturr  is  souoht 
The  report  has  not  yet  been  issued.  J.  Al 
Latham  Jr.,  staff  director  of  the  commis- 
sion, said  the  agency  had  to  obtain  comment 
flrst  from  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America,  a  trade  association.  Under 
Federal  law,  Mr.  Latham  said,  if  a  report 
tends  to  "defame  or  degrade,"  the  commis- 
sion must  give  the  target  an  opportunity  to 
respond. 

The  study  said  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  had  taken  an  "unsympathetic 
stance"  toward  programs  reserving  work  for 
businesses  owned  by  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Mr.  Latham  said  that  the  commission.  In 
approving  publication  of  the  study,  did  not 
discuss  or  endorse  its  content. 

The  study  said  that  "the  commendable 
level  of  minority  and  women  business  par- 
ticipation" was  not  a  "sUtistlcal  anomaly 
produced  by  one  or  two  exceptional  years," 
but  rather  a  pattern  sustained  over  10  years. 
benchmark  is  seen  in  EPrORT 
'Considering  charges  that  the  railroad 
and  construction  industries  tend  to  be  in- 
hospitable" to  such  businesses,  the  study 
said,  "most  Federal  agencies  should  be  able 
to  equal  the  minority/women  participation 
rate"  achieved  on  the  project. 

The  study  said  that  several  techniques 
had  been  used  to  Increase  the  involvement 
of  women  and  minorities  In  the  project. 
Their  participation  was  one  of  the  criteria 
used  In  selecting  contractors,  it  said. 

On  contracU  of  150.000  or  more.  It  said, 
Amtrak  generally  required  contractors  to 
set  goals  for  minority  business  and  female 
subcontractors.  Under  a  special  procedure, 
it  said.  Amtrak  could  select  a  contractor 
who  was  not  the  lowest  bidder  If  It  had  "a 
superior  subcontracting  plan  and  the  bid  Is 
within  4  percent  of  the  lowest." 


re- 


in addition,  the  study  said,  Amtrak 
stricted  bidding  on  some  Jobs  to  businc 
owned  by  women  and  minority  groups. 
Roland  H.  Jones,  director  of  Amtrak's  small- 
business  development  office,  said  he  and  his 
staff  checked  bidders  to  make  sure  "they 
were  certifiable  minority  firms,  not  t^nu." 

THE  GOALS  WERE  ENPORCBABLS 

The  report  said  the  15  percent  figure  was 
"a  genuine  goal,  not  a  set-aside  or  quota." 
However,  the  report  said:  "Any  goals  includ- 
ed by  a  contractor  as  part  of  a  bid  became 
enforceable  as  a  material  part  of  the  con- 
tract. Paymenu  might  be  held  up  and  vari- 
ous other  remedies  pursued." 

The  report  suggesU  "revising  procure- 
ment regulations  so  that  Federal  agencies 
may,  where  appropriate,  reduce  final  pay- 
ment on  a  contract  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  failure  to  achieve  subcontract- 
ing goals." 

The  study  said  that  "color-blind  competi- 
tion" was  desirable,  but  added:  "It  Is  essen- 
tial for  Congress  and  Federal  agencies  to 
recognize  that  the  problems  of  minority  and 
nonmlnority  small  businesses  are  not  the 
same,  and  that  measures  tailored  to  assist 
small  businesses  In  general  would  not  auto- 
matically benefit  minority-  or  women-owned 
business." 

The  Northeast  corridor  also  runs  through 
Maryland.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island  and  MaasachusetU.  u  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12, 19801 
Rights  Staff  Told  to  Rework  Minoritt 
Business  Report 
(By  Robert  Pear) 
Washington,  April  U.-The  United  SUtei 
Commission  on  Civil  RlghU  today  directed 
Its  staff  to  rework  a  report  that  recommend- 
ed a  one-year  suspension  of  Federal  pro- 
grams that  reserve  contracUi  for  black,  His- 
panic or  female  employers. 

The  panel  did  not  specify  what  changes 
should  be  made.  Several  commissioners  said 
the  panel  should  propose  some  "positive  al- 
ternatives" If  It  wanted  to  halt  the  set-aside 
programs,  under  which  businesses  owned  by 
women  and  members  of  minority  goups  re- 
ceive more  than  IS  billion  a  year  In  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Five  of  the  eight  commissioners  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  draft  report.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission,  Clarence  M, 
Pendleton  Jr.,  strongly  supported  It. 
criticism  or  white  house 

Mr.  Pendletdn  said  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration was  doing  "mayhem  to  the  Constitu- 
tion" by  endorsing  programs  that  set-aside 
specified  percentages  of  money  or  work  for 
minority-owned  businesses.  He  said  he  was 
"upset  and  disappointed  with  the  White 
House"  for  reaffirming  IU  support  of  such 
programs  on  Thursday. 

■This  Administration  has  to  make  up  iU 
mind  whether  It  wanU  opportunity  for  all 
or  preferences  for  some,  and  It  has  to  stop 
speaking  with  a  double  voice  and  a  double 
meaning,"  he  said. 

Albert  R.  Bruhear,  a  White  House 
spokesman,  said  he  had  no  comment  on  Mr. 
Pendleton's  remarks. 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  3,  the  commission  defeat- 
ed a  motion  to  reject  the  report  outright. 
Then,  after  Impassioned  debate.  It  voted  by 
the  same  margin  to  send  the  report  back  to 
the  sUff  to  be  rewritten.  No  deadline  was 
set  for  completion  of  the  next  draft. 

Voting  in  the  majority  on  both  motions 
were    Mr.    Pendleton,    Morris    B.    Abram, 
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Esther  Gonzalez-Arroyo  Buckley,  John  H. 
Bunzel  and  Robert  A.  Destro.  The  three 
commissioners  who  wanted  to  scrap  the 
report  were  Mary  Prances  Berry.  Blandina 
Cardenas  Ramirez  and  Francis  S.  Guess. 

The  draft  report  said  there  was  "rampant 
corruption"  in  these  programs.  Mr.  Bunzel, 
a  senior  research  fellow  at  Stanford's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  said:  "I  don't  know  what  'rampant' 
means.  I  do  understand  corruption.  But  I 
would  like  some  further  evidence  as  to  pre- 
cisely who  believes  there  is  that  kind  of  cor- 
ruption, where  is  it,  to  what  degree,  of  what 
kind." 

Mr.  Abram,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, joined  Mr.  Pendleton  in  defending 
the  report.  "Set-asides  are  nothing  more 
than  Government-granted  monopolies,  in- 
creasing costs,  increasing  taxes  for  all  of  us, 
and  especially  a  burden  on  the  poor,  black, 
white  and  brown,"  Mr.  Abram  said. 

Also,  Mr.  Abram  said  that  set-asides  were 
"unworkable  and  un-American"  and  often 
made  no  sense.  "What  advantage  needs  to 
be  conferred  upon  a  Japanese  or  a  Korean 
in  our  coiuitry,  or  upon  a  Cuban?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Destro.  an  assistant  professor  of  law 
at  Catholic  University  here,  described  the 
draft  report  as  "superficial."  The  set-aside 
programs  are  supposed  to  focus  on  people 
who  are  ''economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged." he  said,  and  the  Government 
should  not  "equate  disadvantage  with  skin 
color,  language  or  national  origin." 

DECISION  TO  PRODUCE  REPORT 

Mr.  Guess,  the  Tennessee  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  staff  had  drafted  the  96-page 
report  because  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  had  never  received  a 
formal  "project  proposal"  from  the  staff 
and  had  not  voted  explicitly  to  authorize 
such  a  study.  He  said  the  commission  and  its 
staff  tended  "to  play  fast  and  loose"'  with 
the  agency's  procedures. 

J.  Al  Latham  Jr.,  the  sUff  director  of  the 
commission,  said  there  had  been  no  irregu- 
larities in  the  drafting  of  the  report.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  panel  last  November,  he  said, 
"four  commissioners  expressed  a  desire"  to 
adopt  a  statement  on  issues  discussed  at  a 
conference  held  by  the  agency  in  March 
1985.  "The  conference  dealt  with  affirmative 
action  and  set-asides. 

The  set-aside  programs  are  operated 
under  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  under 
executive  orders  signed  by  Presidents 
Nixon,  Carter  and  Reagan.  To  suspend  the 
programs  would  require  action  by  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Two  of  the  major  set-aside  programs  are 
nin  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Transportation  Department.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Civil  RighU  Commission  this 
week.  Wilfredo  J.  Gonzalez,  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  small  business  agency, 
said.  "We  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  ac- 
curacy and  objectivity""  in  portions  of  the 
report  relating  to  his  agency. 

Just  before  the  end  of  today's  meeting. 
Mr.  Pendleton  said  it  was  "a  blatant  out- 
right lie"  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  he  had 
once  tried  to  set  up  a  minority  business  en- 
terprise to  take  advantage  of  a  Federal  set- 
aside  program.  Representative  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  Democrat  of  Maryland,  made  such 
a  suggestion  on  Thursday  at  a  news  confer- 
ence, where  he  criticized  the  draft  report.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  403— RELA- 
TIVE TO  SAFEGUARDING  PAY 
AND  RETIREMENT  FOR  NEW 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  Res.  403 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  upon  the  enactment  of  a  law 
establishing  a  new  retirement  system  for  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  would  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Employees"  Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  If  such  Act 
had  been  extended  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment service  performed  during  the  period 
beginning  May  1,  1986,  and  ending  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  law,  the  Government 
should  refund  to  each  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

(1)  the  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  the  officer  or  employee  for 
such  service  under  section  8334(a)(1)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  that  requires  a  deduction  to  be 
made  and  withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  as  a  contribution  to  a  re- 
tirement system  for  Federal  Government  of- 
ficers and  employees,  over 

(2)  the  amount  that  would  have  been  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  of- 
ficer or  employee  for  that  service  under 
such  Act  if  the  Act  had  been  so  extended. 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
300,000  Federal  employees  hired  since 
January  1.  1984.  will  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  both  the  full  7.05  percent 
FICA  tax  and  the  standard  7  percent 
civil  service  retirement  system  [CSRS] 
contribution. 

As  those  of  my  colleagues  tracking 
the  new  supplemental  Federal  retire- 
ment plan  are  aware,  Congress  has 
been  involved  in  a  face-off  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB]  on  the  final  design  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  stake  is  the  work  of  more  than  2 
years  in  careful  formulation  and  draft- 
ing of  the  most  beneficial  and  cost-ef- 
fective plan  possible  for  new  Federal 
employees. 

Also  at  stake,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant as  a  matter  of  timeliness,  is 
the  pending  implementation  of  full 
FICA  and  CSRS  withholding  for  new 
employees,  a  total  of  14.5  percent  of 
their  pay. 

Since  January  of  1984,  new  Federal 
employees  have  been  asked  to  make 
only  a  minimal  1.3  percent  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

This  special  provision  has  been  in 
place  to  allow  new  employees  to  earn 
retirement  credit  without  unduly  bur- 
dening them  during  the  design  period 
of  the  new  supplemental  plan. 

After  a  series  of  extensions  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  this  interim  retire- 
ment contribution  agreement  expired 
on  May  1.  1986. 


OMB  has  asked  for  a  new  30-day  ex- 
tension for  continued  negotiations,  but 
civil  service  policymakers  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed  that 
the  time  for  negotiations  is  over. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  gain  sup- 
port for  and  refine  the  new  supple- 
mental plan  and  feel  that  no  further 
concessions  should  be  made. 

If  necessary,  a  pay  period  will  go  for- 
ward with  dual  withholding  in  force. 

This  is  something  no  one  wants,  but 
it  may  have  to  take  place  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  issue. 

Indeed,  I  have  already  heard  from  a 
large  number  of  my  constituents,  stat- 
ing what  a  hardship  this  may  work  on 
their  closely  accounted  household 
budgets. 

I  have  tried  over  and  over  to  convey 
to  them  that  dual  withholding,  if  it 
goes  into  effect,  will  be  for  the  short 
term  only. 

Congress  needs  the  support  of  the 
new  employees  to  gain  the  long-term 
benefit  of  the  new  retirement  plan. 

Once  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, a  new  extension  should 
be  approved  retroactive  to  May  1,  thus 
restoring  the  1.3-percent  interim  Fed- 
eral retirement  contribution. 

Due  to  the  growing  concern  of  the 
new  employees,  however,  I  felt  that  It 
was  necessary  to  go  on  record  with  our 
assurance  that  they  will  be  made 
whole  for  purposes  of  refunding  any 
extraordinary  payments. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  Congressmen  Frank  Wolf 
and  Stan  Parris,  true  friends  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  are  introducing 
the  House  version  of  the  resolution. 

In  the  Senate,  my  Virginia  colleague. 
Senator  Pattl  Trible  is  Joining  as  an 
original  cosponsor. 

As  civil  service  advocates,  we  wel- 
come the  support  of  all  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  Congress  in  send- 
ing this  signal  of  support  and  assur- 
ance to  new  Federal  employees.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— DES- 
IGNATING THE  OFFICIAL  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  GLORIOUS  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  Res.  404 

Whereas,  the  years  1988-1989  signify  the 
300th  Anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King 
WUliam  III  and  Queen  Mary  II  to  the 
throne  of  England;  and 

Whereas,  the  governments  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  Kingdom  have  estab- 
lished a  William  and  Mary  Tercentenary 
Committee  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating 
this  event  in  all  appropriate  ways,  including 
historical,  educational,  horticultural,  mari- 


time, artiattc,  aclentlflc  and  performing  arts 
activities:  and 

Whereas,  the  Tercentenary  Committee 
has  invited  the  College  of  Wtlltam  and  Mary 
in  Virginia,  founded  by  their  Joint  majeitles 
imder  a  royal  charter  granted  in  1693.  to  be 
the  new  world  representatives  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Tercentenary  celebration; 
and 

Whereas,  the  historical  and  cultural  ties 
of  the  1688-1689  period  to  the  constitution- 
al history  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  profound,  including  the  beginnings  of 
the  limited  and  constitutional  government 
and  the  establishment  of  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  College  of  WUllam  and 
Muy  desires  to  organize  and  participate  in 
celebrations  relating  to  the  Tercentenary  In 
this  country  and  in  the  Netherlands  and 
United  Kingdom  as  appropriate. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  College 
of  WUllam  and  Mary  in  Virginia  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  coordinating  body  for  the 
1988-1989  celebrations  relating  to  the  world 
of  WUllam  and  Mary  and  iU  relationship  to 
the  former  British  colonies  now  known  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Mr.  Trible.  a  resolu- 
tion designating  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  the  official  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  glorious  revolution.  In  1988 
celebrations  begin  for  the  tercente- 
nary of  the  revolution,  which  marked 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  government. 
The  accession  of  King  William  III  and 
Queen  Mary  II  to  the  English  throne 
in  1688  with  the  revolution,  produced 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  philosophi- 
cal and  political  foundations  upon 
which  our  forefathers  built  these 
great  United  States. 

To  celebrate  this  historical  triumph, 
the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands 
'  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  estab- 
lished the  William  and  Mary  Tercente- 
nary Committee.  The  Tercentenary 
Committee  has  invited  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia  to  Join 
the  celebration  as  the  New  World  rep- 
resentative because  the  college  was 
chartered  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  in  1693. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  only  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
as  the  official  U.S.  representative  to 
the  tercentenary  celebration. 

A  year-long  program  is  planned  to 
fully  Investigate  the  ramifications  of 
the  glorious  revolution  and  to  educate 
the  public  of  its  importance  to  our 
Nation.  Programs  are  being  planned  to 
make  our  citizens  aware  of  the  values 
England  and  the  Netherlands  held  in 
the  17th  century.  Additionally,  an 
international  conference  may  address 
such  areas  as  the  proper  extent  of  gov- 
ernmental authority,  the  colonial 
impact  of  the  events  in  England. 
American  perceptions  of  constitution- 
alism, the  role  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights  played  in  the  adoption  of  bills 
of  rights  in  America,  and  the  impact 


of  17th  century  philosophers  on  the 
formation  of  colonial  attitudes. 

The  United  States  will  also  begin 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  Its 
Constitution  in  1989.  Opportunities  to 
hold  Joint  events  with  the  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  will  enhance  the  cele- 
brations of  both  our  Constitution  and 
the  glorious  revolution.  The  potential 
for  public  participation  In  these  events 
is  great. 

Such  a  designation  for  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  will  demonstrate 
to  other  participating  nations  Ameri- 
ca's strong  support  of  this  celebration. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary's  en- 
hanced ability  to  raise  private  funds 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  this 
event  at  no  cost  to  Federal  taxpayers. 
The  required  transatlantic  logistics 
and  communications  network  demand 
substantial  private  resources.  This  res- 
olution will  help  William  and  Mary 
raise  the  funds  to  fulfill  these  de- 
mands. Furthermore.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  organization  seeking  such 
a  designation,  nor  of  any  objections  to 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Virginian  with  a 
deep  respect  for  history,  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  how  the 
Glorious  Revolution  Is  rooted  In  our 
history  and  the  principles  we  cherish. 
Through  English  history,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  the 
concepts  of  property  right,  privilege 
and  immunity,  due  process,  and  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power, 
were  subject  to  the  political  expen- 
diency  of  the  throne,  and  the  self-suf- 
ficing control  of  the  parliament.  Free- 
dom or  persecution,  for  many  individ- 
uals, depended  on  the  whim  and  con- 
science of  the  thrown  and  the  majori- 
ty party  in  Parliament. 

In  1688.  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  set  into  motion  great  changes, 
establishing  a  pattern  of  events  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  the  laws  gov- 
erning individuals  and  the  Parlia- 
ment's relationship  with  the  monar- 
chy—the Bill  of  Rights— were  codified 
in  written  form.  Its  existence  eventual- 
ly led  to  the  belief  that  individuals 
conducted  themselves  according  to 
written  laws,  and  not  according  to  the 
changing  desires  of  the  monarch.  The 
parliament  learned  to  limit  executive 
authority  and  abuse  by  directly  con- 
trolling the  Government's  revenues 
and  limiting  the  size  of  the  army  and 
Its  ability  to  abuse  power. 

Parliamentary  laws  further  diluted 
the  Crown's  omnipotence.  The  Trien- 
nial Act  of  1964  asserted  the  freedom 
of  Parliament  to  assemble  and  ensured 
frequent  elections,  making  permanent 
a  crude  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Religious  persecution  was  inhibited  by 
the  1689  Toleration  Act.  IU  implemen- 
tation eventually  helped  erode  the 
belief  that  the  state  should  sanction 
certain  religions.  Preedcm  of  the  press 


flourished  after  the  lapse  of  the  Li- 
censing Act  in  1695,  which  the  church 
had  used  to  censor  divergent  views. 

The  personalities  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  complemented  the 
actions  of  Parliament:  supporting 
moderation  and  pluralism  in  religious 
beliefs;  breaking  the  long  precedent  of 
pressuring  Judges,  thus  promoting  the 
idea  of  an  independent  Judiciary;  and. 
administering  the  electoral  and  legal 
systems  as  the  Parliament  wished, 
contrasting  with  their  predecessor!, 
who  perverted  those  systems  for  per- 
sonal gain.  In  short,  no  other  event  in- 
troduced or  strengthened  so  many 
principles  we  now  hold  so  dear— the 
written  Constitution,  individual  rlghu. 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  and 
the  limitation  of  Government  power— 
than  did  the  Glorious  Revolution. 

The  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
moved  John  Locke  to  publish  "Two 
Treatises  of  Government."  In  which 
he  analyzed  the  characteristics  of  the 
accession  and  laid  out  a  concise  theory 
of  government.  John  Locke's  works 
were  available  to  students  at  William 
and  Mary,  Including  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Many  of  Jefferson's  beliefs  origi- 
nated and  were  shaped  during  his 
years  of  higher  education— at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.  The  mas- 
ters at  the  college  were  of  the  liberal 
spirit  embodied  in  the  enlightenment, 
and  Locke's  philosophy  was  taken  for 
granted,  so  It  Is  hardly  a  coincidence 
that  Jefferson's  beliefs  closely  mir- 
rored Locke's.  Locke's  philosophy  Is 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution, 
For  this,  our  great  Nation  Is  Indebted 
to  the  Glorious  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  admirable 
endeavor.  Our  forefather's  education 
in  the  roots  of  democracy,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Glorious  Revolution, 
proved  Indispenslble  for  democracy.  As 
our  forefathers  turned  man's  hopes 
Into  reality,  so  may  these  oppressed 
people  realize  their  dreams  of  democ- 
racy. It  Is  to  these  aspirations  the  Glo- 
rious Revolution's  tercentenary  cele- 
brations are  ultimately  dedicated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ADDITIONAL  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 


NICKLE8  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1840 

Mr.  NICKLE8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oramm,  Mr,  Wilson,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr, 
LuoAR,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Hattield.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Kastsn,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr. 
Lautenbbro,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  pro- 
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posed  an  amendment  which  was 

subse- 

quenUy  modified,  to  amend  No 

).  1837 

proposed  by  Mr.  Thurmond  to  the  biU 

(S.    1923)   to   provide   for   additional 

bankruptcy  Judges;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 

Mr.  THumfONS,  add  the  following: 

Sk.      .      (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 

provision  of  this  bill,  there  shall  be  appoint- 

ed, pursuant  to  section  152(a)(1)  of  title  28. 

United    SUtes    Code,    additional 

United 

SUtes  bankruptcy  judges. 

(b)  To  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 

section  in  the  table  of  judges  for  each  of  the 

Judicial  districts,  section  152(a)(2)  ( 

of  title 

28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 

ing the  following: 

California 

Northern 

8 

Central 

17 

Southern 

3 

Illinois 

Northern 

9 

Northern 

2 

New  Jersey „„..„.. 

5 

North  Carolina 

Western 

1 

Oklahoma 

Northern 

1 

Oregon 

4 

Texas 

Southern 

5 

Virginia 

Eastern 

3 

Washington 

Western „ 

4 

Wisconsin 

Eastern 

3". 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

lowing: 

California 

Northern . 

9 

Central _ 

19 

Southern 

4 

Illinois 

Northern 

10 

Indiana 

Northern 

3 

New  Jersey 

7 

North  Caroliiu 

Western 

2 

Oklahoma 

Northern 

2 

Oregon 

5 

Texas 

Southern 

6 

Virginia 

Eastern 

4 

Washington 

Western 

s 

Wisconsin 

w 

Eastern 

4". 

Wn^SON  (AND  RUDMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1841 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and 
RuDMAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1923.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Within  four  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
court  fee  system  that  would  recover  all  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Courts  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  shall  in- 
clude other  relevant  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations.". 


Mr. 


HEFLIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1842 

Mr.  HEFLIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  S.  1923,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  524(d)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  a  case,  concerning  an  individual, 
the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which  the 
debtor  shall  appear  in  person  and  the  court 
shall  inform  the  debtor  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  debtor  relating  to  a  discharge, 
which  may  be  entered  imder  Section  727. 
1141  or  1328  of  this  title.  The  court  may,  at 
such  time  as  the  court  determines,  hold 
such  additional  hearings  as  the  court  deter- 
mines necessary  when  the  court  has  deter- 
mined whether  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  a 
discharge  under  Section  727,  1141  or  1328  of 
this  title.  At  such  additional  hearing  as  the 
court  may  hold,  the  debtor  shall  appear  in 
person  and  the  court  shall  inform  the 
debtor  that  a  discharge  has  been  granted  or 
the  reason  why  a  discharge  has  not  been 
granted.  If  a  discharge  has  been  granted 
and  if  the  debtor  desires  to  make  an  agree- 
ment of  the  kind  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  then  at  such  hearing  the 
court  shall: 

"(1)  inform  the  debtor: 

"(A)  that  such  an  agreement  is  not  re- 
quired under  this  title,  under  non-bankrupt- 
cy law.  or  under  any  agreement  not  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  of  the  legal  effect  and  consequences 
of: 

(1)  an  agreement  of  the  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  and 

(ii)  a  default  under  such  an  agreement; 

"(2)  determine  whether  the  agreement 
that  the  debtor  desires  to  make  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(6) 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  consideration  for 
such  agreement  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  a  consumer  debt  that  is  not  secured  by 
real  property  of  the  debtor.". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1843 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Dole) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1923,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  after  line  5.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  96  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "Lawrence." 
after  "Kansas  City.". 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1844 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1923. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  sub- 
stitute the  following: 
TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  TRUSTEES 

PROGRAM 
Part  A— Amendments  to  Title  28,  United 

States  Code 
Sec.  201.  Section  156  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  a  Judicial  district  where  a  bank- 
ruptcy clerk  has  been  appointed  pursuant  to 


subsection  (b),  the  bankruptcy  clerk  shall  be 
the  official  custodian  of  the  records  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  and  of  the  dockets  of  all 
bankruptcy  cases  and  proceedlngB.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  519  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"United  SUtes  attorneys,  assistant  United 
SUtes  attorneys,  and  special  attorneys"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  at- 
torneys and  United  SUtes  trustees,  aaaist- 
ant  United  SUtes  attorneys  and  assistant 
United  SUtes  trustees,  and  special  attor- 
neys". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  519  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8519.  SupenrUion''. 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chiwter  31  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  519  to 
read  as  follows: 

"519.  Supervision.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  526  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  thereof  by  striking  out 
"trustee"  and  inserting  "trustees"  In  lieu 
thereof: 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  trustees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  trustees,  including 
trustees  in  cases  under  title  11"  in  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "courts  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  probation  offi- 
cers, trustees  in  cases  under  title  11."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  probation  officers,"  in  paragraph 
(2). 

Sec.  204.  Section  581  of  tiUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S  581.  United  SUtes  tnutees 

"(a)  The  Attorney  Cxeneral  shall  appoint 
one  United  SUtes  trustee  for  each  of  the 
thirty  bankruptcy  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Such  regions  are  constituted  of  Fed- 
eral judicial  districts  (without  regard  to 
chapter  5  of  this  title)  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Judicial  districts  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Maine.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampsliire.  and  Rhode  Island. 

"(2)  The  Northern  and  Western  Districts 
of  New  York  and  the  Judicial  districts  esUb- 
lished for  the  SUtes  of  Connecticut  and 
Vermont. 

"(3)  The  Southern  and  EasUm  Districts 
of  New  York. 

"(4)  The  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  judicial  districts  established  for  the 
SUtes  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

"(5)  The  Middle  and  Western  Districts  of 
Pemisylvania. 

"(6)  The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Ju- 
dicial district  esUblished  for  the  SUte  of 
Maryland. 

"(7)  The  Judicial  districts  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

"(8)  The  judicial  districts  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

"(9)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Alabama. 

"(10)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Georgia. 

"(11)  The  judicial  districU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUte  of  Florida,  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(12)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

"(13)  The  judicial  districU  established  for 
the  SUte  of  Texas. 

"(14)  The  Judicial  diiitricU  established  for 
the  SUte  of  Ohio. 


"(IS)  The  judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUte  of  Michigan. 

"(16)  The  Judicial  districU  established  for 
the  SUtes  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

"(17)  The  Northern  DUtrict  of  DlinoU. 

"(18)  The  Judicial  districU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUte  of  Wisconsin. 

"(19)  The  Central  and  Southern  DistricU 
of  Illinois  and  the  Judicial  districU  esUb- 
lished for  the  SUte  of  Indiana. 

"(20)  The  Judicial  districU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Minnesota.  North  DakoU,  and 
South  Dakota. 

"(21)  The  Judicial  districU  esUblished  for 
the  SUtes  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

"(22)  The  judicial  districU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

"(23)  The  judicial  dUtricU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Colorado,  UUh.  and  Wyoming. 

"(24)  The  judicial  dUtricU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUtes  of  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas. 

"(35)  The  Southern  DUtrict  of  California 
and  the  judicial  dUtricU  esUblUhed  for  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  for  Guam,  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(36)  The  judicial  dUtrict  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUte  of  Arizona. 

"(27)  The  Central  District  of  California. 

"(38)  The  Eastern  DUtrict  of  California 
and  the  judicial  dUtrict  esUblUhed  for  the 
SUte  of  Nevada. 

"(29)  The  Northern  DUtrict  of  California. 

"(30)  The  Judicial  dUtricU  esUblUhed  for 
the  SUtes  of  Alaska.  Idaho.  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

"(b)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  be 
i^pointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  On  the 
expiration  of  hU  term,  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
of  hU  office  until  a  successor  U  appointed, 
qualifies,  and  takes  office. 

"(c)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee  U  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  582  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "dis- 
trict" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "region"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  strildng  out  "for 
cause". 

Sec.  206.  Section  584  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"districU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
gions". 

Sec.  207.  Section  585  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"t  585.  Vacancica 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
an  acting  United  SUtes  trustee  for  a  region 
in  which  the  office  of  the  United  States 
trustee  U  vacant.  The  individual  so  appoint- 
ed may  serve  until  the  date  on  which  the  va- 
cancy U  filled  by  appointment  under  section 
581  of  thU  title  or  by  designation  under  sub- 
section (b>  of  thU  section. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  designate 
a  United  SUtes  trustee  to  serve  in  more 
than  one  region  for  such  time  as  the  public 
interest  requires,  and  may  authorize  such 
United  States  trustee  to  remain  at  hU  origi- 
nal official  sUtlon.". 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  586  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"t  58«.  Outlet 

"(a)  Each  United  SUtes  trustee,  within 
hU  region  shall— 

"(1)  esUblUh,  maintain,  and  supervise  a 
panel  of  private  trustees  that  are  eligible 
and  available  to  serve  as  trustees  in  cases 
under  chapter  7  of  title  11; 


"(2)  supervise  the  administration  of 
and  trustees  In  cases  under  chapter  7,  U,  or 
IS  of  title  11; 

"(8)  deposit  or  Invest  under  section  M6  of 
title  11  money  received  as  trustee  in  cases 
under  title  11; 

"(4)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  under  titles  11  and  28 
and  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General;  and 

"(5)  make  such  reporU  as  the  Attorney 
General  dlrecU. 

"(b)  If  the  number  of  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11  commenced  In  a  particular 
region  so  warranU,  the  United  SUtes  trust- 
ee for  such  region  may.  subjet  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  appoint  one 
or  more  IndlvlduaU  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee,  or  designate  one  or  more  assUtant 
United  SUtes  trustees  to  serve  in  cases 
under  such  chapter.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  for  such  region  shall  supervise  any 
such  individual  appointed  as  standing  trust- 
ee in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
standing  trustee. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rule  qualifications  for  membership  on 
the  paneU  esUblUhed  by  United  SUtes 
trustees  under  paragraph  (aKl)  of  thU  sec- 
tion, and  qualifications  for  appointment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve 
as  standing  trustee  in  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  require  that  an  Individual  be  an  attor- 
ney in  order  to  qualify  for  appointment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve 
as  standing  trustee  In  cases  under  chapter 
13  of  title  11. 

"(d)(1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  United  SUtes  trustee  that 
has  appointed  an  individual  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thU  section  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  in  cases  under  chapter  13  of  title  11, 
shall  fix- 

"(A)  a  maximum  annual  compensation  for 
such  Individual,  not  to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  step  1  of  grade 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  prescribed 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  except  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  increase  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  of  such  Individual  to  an 
annual  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  for  step  6 
of  GS-ie  of  the  General  Schedule  pre- 
scribed under  section  5332  of  title  6  upon  a 
determination  that  such  individual  has  sig- 
nificantly decreased  actual  expenses  result- 
ing in  a  decrease  of  the  percentage  fee;  and 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee.  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum,  based  on  such  maximum  annual 
compensation  and  the  actual,  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Individual  as  stand- 
ing trustee. 

"(2)  Such  Individual  shall  collect  such  per- 
centage fee  from  all  paymenU  received  by 
such  individual  under  plans  in  the  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  title  11  for  which  such 
Individual  serves  as  standing  trustee.  Such 
Individual  shall  pay  to  the  United  SUtes 
trustee,  and  the  United  States  trustee  shall 
pay  to  proprietary  receipU  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  any  amount  by  which  the  actual  com- 
pensation of  such  individual  exceeds  5  per 
centum  upon  all  paymenU  received  under 
plans  in  cases  under  chapter  13  of  title  11 

fcr  which  such  individual  serves  as  standing 
trustee;  and 
"(B)  any  amount  by  which  the  percentage 

for  all  such  cases  exceeds— 
"(1)  such  Individual's  actual  compensation 

for  such  cases,  as  adjusted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1);  plus 

"(11)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  Individual  as  standing  trust- 


ee In  such  cases.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  any  or  all  of  the  In- 
terest earned  from  the  deiMslt  of  payraenU 
under  plans  by  such  Individual  may  be  utl- 
llxed  to  pay  actual,  necessary  expensw  with- 
out regard  to  the  pereentace  llmlUUon  con- 
tained In  subparagraph  (dXl)(B)  of  thU  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  S9, 
oomprUIng  Items  relating  to  sections  681 
through  689  U  amended  by  amending  the 
Item  relating  to  section  6S6  to  read  u  fol- 
lows: 

"SM.  DuttM.". 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  687  of  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 587.  SalariM 

"Subject  to  sections  6816  through  6S17  of 
title  6,  the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  the 
annual  salaries  of  United  SUtes  trustees 
and  assistant  United  SUtes  trustees  at  rates 
of  compensation  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  provided  for  Executive 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  set 
forth  in  section  6316  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

"(b)  Section  689  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  U  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "without  regard  to 
the  provUlons  of  title  6,  governing  appoint- 
menu  In  the  competitive  service ', 

Sk.  210.  (a)  The  heading  for  chapter  89  of 
tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act.  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "CHAPTER  89"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "CHAPTER  40". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II 
of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtei  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  re- 
lating to  Independent  Counsel  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"40.  Independent  Counsel 691". 

(c)  Section  49(f)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
CkKle,  U  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter 
39"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "chapter  40". 

Sk.  311.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  604  of 
tiUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  November  6. 1978  (Public  Uw  96-698; 
93  SUt.  3649),  U  repealed. 

Sk.  313.  (a)  Section  1980(a)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code.  U  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "860" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8100.  plus 
such  additional  amount  as  U  specified  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 
To  convert,  on  a  motion  by  the  debtor,  the 
case  under  chapter  7  or  11  to  a  case  under 
chapter  11,  the  debtor  shall  pay  an  addition- 
al 8400"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "that 
does  not  concern  a  railroad,  as  defined  In 
section  101  of  title  11.  8300"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  8800,  plus  such  additional 
amount  as  U  specified  In  regulations  Usued 
by  the  Attorney  General"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"8800"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"81.000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  clerk  of  the  court  may  collect 
only  the  fees  authorised  under  thU  section. 
The  clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  deposit  into  proprie- 
tary recelpU  In  the  general  fund  866  from- 
the  filing  fee  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1),  8800  from  the  filing  fee  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (3),  and  the  additional 
amounU  prescribed  in  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General  under  thU 
section.  Including  such  amounU  as  may 
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arise  from  conversion  of  a  case  under  one 
chapter  of  title  11  to  a  case  under  a  differ- 
ent chapter  of  title  11.". 

<b)  Section  1930  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(eMl)  In  addition  to  the  filing  fee  paid  to 
the  clerk,  a  monthly  charge  shall  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  trustee  in  each  case  under 
chapter  11  of  tiUe  11  as  an  administraUve 
expense  under  section  503(b)  of  title  11, 
until  a  plan  is  confirmed  or  the  case  is  con- 
verted or  dismissed,  whichever  first  occurs. 
The  charge  shall  be  $100  for  each  month  in 
which  disbursements  total  less  than  $20,000, 
$2S0  for  each  month  in  which  disburse- 
ments total  $20,000  or  more  but  less  than 
$100,000,  $750  for  each  month  in  which  dis- 
bursements total  $100,000  or  more  but  less 
than  $1,000,000.  and  $1,000  for  each  month 
in  which  disbursements  total  $1,000,000  or 
more.  The  Attorney  General  may,  by  regu- 
lation, increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
these  charges,  and  in  a  case  in  which  the 
debtor  is  a  farmer,  as  defined  in  section 
101(17)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
court,  for  cause,  may  modify  the  monthly 
charge. 

"(2)  The  United  States  trustee  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
deposit  into  proprietary  receipts  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  all  the  charges  collected  under 
this  subsection. 

"(f)  Any  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  based  on  the 
amount  necessary  to  ensure  repayment  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  United  States  trustee  system,  but 
also  shall  take  into  account  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  other  related  factors.". 

PAKT  B  — AMEHSlfKMTS  TO  TlTLB  11  OF  THE 

UitrrED  States  Code 
Sec.  221.  Section  101  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out  "and 
govenunent  unit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "governmental  unit,  and  United 
States  trustee"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (24)  by  inserting  "(but 
not  a  United  States  trustee  while  serving  as 
trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title)"  after 
"United  States"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  222.  Section  102  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr- 

"(9)  'United  States  trustee'  includes  a  des- 
ignee of  the  United  States  trustee.". 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Section  104  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"except  as  to  those  charges  and  portions  of 
fees  to  be  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  105(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
provision  of  this  title  providing  for  the  rais- 
ing of  an  issue  by  a  party  in  interest  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  court  from,  sua 
tponte,  taking  any  action  or  making  any  de- 
termination necessary  or  appropriate  to  en- 
force or  implement  court  orders  or  rules,  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  process,  or  to  ensure 
the  proper  and  expenditious  dlspositon  of  a 
case  or  proceeding.". 


Sec.  224.  Section  303  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (g),  by  inserting  "order 
the  United  States  trustee  to"  after  "may", 
the  first  time  it  appears:  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (D— 

(A)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (1)(  A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (IMC): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  against  a  party  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  subsection  (g) 
or  section  1104,  for  any  damages  proximate- 
ly caused  by  the  taking  of  possession  of  the 
debtor's  property  by  such  a  trustee.". 

Sec.  225.  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  3  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

**§  307.  United  SUIes  tnutce 

"The  United  States  trustee  may  raise  and 
may  appear  and  t>e  heard  on  any  issue  in 
any  case  or  proceeding  under  this  title  but 
may  not  file  a  plan  pursuant  to  section 
1121(c)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  226.  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  3  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"307.  United  States  trustee.". 

Sec.  227.  Section  321  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  United  States  trustee  for  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  case  is  pending  is 
eligible  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case.". 

Sec.  228.  Section  322  of  tiUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  at  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "A 
person"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bKl).  a 
person":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bKl)  The  United  SUtes  trustee  qualifies 
wherever  such  trustee  serves  as  trustee  in  a 
case  under  this  title. 

'"(2)  The  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  deter- 
mine— 

""(A)  the  amount  of  a  bond  required  to  be 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"'(B)  the  sufficiency  of  the  surety  on  such 
bond.". 

Sec.  229.  Section  324  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  324.  RemoTal  of  trustee  or  examiner 

"(a)  The  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
may  remove  a  trustee,  other  than  the 
United  SUtes  trustee,  or  an  examiner,  for 
cause. 

"(b)  The  United  SUtes  trustee,  after 
notice  and  a  hearing  and  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise,  may  remove  a  trustee  in  a 
case  under  chapter  7,  11,  or  13,  or  an  exam- 
iner in  a  case  under  chapter  11,  for  cause. 

""(c)  Removal  for  cause  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  in  any  case  shall  be 
deemed  cause  for  removal  in  all  cases  in 
which  such  trustee  or  examiner  is  serving.". 

Sec.  230.  Section  326  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  In  subsection  (b)  by 
inserting  "of  the  United  SUtes  trustee  or" 
after  "expenses". 

Sec.  231.  Section  327(c)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "another  credi- 
tor". 


Sh:.  232.  Section  330  of  tiUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "to  any 
parties  in  interest  and  to  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "notice";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  a  case  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  serves  as  trustee,  the  compensation 
of  the  trustee  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  into  proprietary  re- 
ceipts in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  233.  Section  341  of  title  11,  UtUted 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  creditors"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  convene  and  preside  at  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"'court  may  order"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  trustee  may  con- 
vene": and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  "includ- 
ing any  final  meeting  of  creditors"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  234.  Section  343  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9  343.  Examination  of  the  debtor 

"The  debtor  shall  appear  and  submit  to 
examination  under  oath  at  the  meeting  of 
creditors  under  section  341(a)  of  this  title. 
Creditors,  any  indenture  trustee,  any  trust- 
ee or  examiner  in  the  case,  or  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  may  examine  the  debtor.  The 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  administer  the 
oath  required  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  235.  Section  345  of  tiUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "court"  in  subsection 
(bKl KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  trustee";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  truotee  may  aggre- 
gate money  of  esUtes  for  which  such 
United  SUtes  trustee  serves  as  trustee  for 
deposit  or  investment  under  this  section,  in 
order  to  increase  the  return  on  such  money, 
taking  into  account  the  safety  of  such  de- 
posit or  investment.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  maintain  complete  records 
identifying  separately  the  money  of  each 
esUte  included  in  such  an  aggregation.  Any 
return  on  any  such  deposit  or  investment 
shall  be  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  trustee 
into  proprietary  receipts  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec.  236.  Section  701(a)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(aKl)  Promptly  after  the  order  for  relief 
under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes  trustee,  other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court,  shall 
appoint  one  disinterested  person  that  is  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
Ublished  under  section  586(aKl)  of  title  28, 
or 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  one  disinterested  person  that 
is  a  member  of  a  panel  of  private  trustees 
esUblished  under  section  2S5(dKlKA)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  or. 
either  the  United  SUtes  trustee  or  such  of- 
ficer or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
appoint  one  disinterested  person  that  was 
serving  as  trustee  in  the  case  immediately 
before  the  order  for  relief  under  this  chap- 
ter to  serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  case. 

'"(2)  If  none  of  the  members  of  such  panel 
is  willing  to  serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the 
case,  then  the  United  SUtes  trustee  may 
serve  as  interim  trustee  in  the  ( 


Sac.  237.  SecUon  703  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  tub- 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b>  Pending  election  of  a  trustee  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  necessary  to 
preserve  or  prevent  loss  to  the  esUte,  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  appoint  an  inter- 
im trustee  in  the  manner  specified  In  sec- 
tion 701(a). 

"(c)  If  creditors  do  not  elect  a  successor 
trustee  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  if  a  trustee  is  needed  in  a  case  reopened 
under  section  350  of  this  title,  then  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  serve  as  a  trustee 
in  the  case  or  shall  appoint  one  disinterest- 
ed person  that  is  a  member  of  the  panel  of 
private  trustees  esUblished  under  section 
S8«<aKl)  of  title  28  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the 
case.  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  disinterested  person  that  is  a 
member  of  the  panel  of  private  trustees  es- 
tablished under  section  255(dKlKA)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  as  trust- 
ee in  the  case,  but  may  not  serve  as  trustee 
in  the  case.". 

Sec.  238.  (a)  Section  704  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  paragraph  (8).  by— 

(A)  inserting  ".  with  the  United  SUtes 
trustee."  after  "court"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  inserting  ""the  United  SUtes  trustee 
or"  after  "Information  as":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  with  the 
United  SUtes  trustee;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(10)  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
such  additional  information  as  may  enable 
the  court  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  sections  523,  707,  and  727.". 

Sec.  239.  Section  70S<b)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "trustee"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  Immediately  after  "court". 

Sec.  240.  Section  707(a)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  failure  of  the  debtor  in  a  voluntary 
case  to  file,  within  fifteen  days  or  such  addi- 
tional time  as  the  court  may  allow  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition  commencing  such  case, 
the  information  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  521.". 

Sec.  241.  Section  726  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  In  subsection  (b)  by 
inserting  ".  except  as  to  fees  and  charges 
under  chapter  123  of  title  28"  after  "para- 
graph (1)". 

Sec.  242.  Section  727  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  may  object  to  the 
granting  of  a  discharge  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  trustee  or  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  to  examine  the  acts  and  con- 
duct of  the  debtor  to  determine  whether  a 
ground  exists  for  denial  of  discharge. 

"(d)  On  request  of  the  trustee,  a  creditor, 
or  the  United  SUtes  trustee,  and  after 


notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  shall  revoke 
a  discharge  granted  under  subsection  (a)  If— 

"(1)  such  discharge  was  obtained  through 
the  fraud  of  the  debtor,  and  the  requesting 
party  did  not  know  of  such  fraud  until  after 
the  granting  of  such  dlacharse; 

"(2)  the  debtor  acquired  property  that  is 
property  of  the  esUte.  or  become  entitled  to 
acquire  property  that  would  be  property  of 
the  esUte.  and  knowingly  and  fraudulently 
failed  to  report  the  acquisition  of  or  entitle- 
ment to  such  property,  or  to  deliver  or  sur- 
render such  property  to  the  trustee;  or 

"(3)  the  debtor  committed  an  act  specified 
in  subsection  (aK6). 

"(e)  The  trustee,  a  creditor,  or  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  may  request  a  revocation  of  a 
discharge— 

"(1)  under  subsection  (dXl)  within  one 
year  after  such  discharge  is  granted;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (dK2)  or  (dK3) 
before  the  later  of — 

"(A)  one  year  after  the  granting  of  such 
discharge:  and 

"(B)  the  date  the  case  is  dosed.". 

Sec.  243.  Section  1102  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(aKl)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
order  for  relief  under  chapter  11  of  this 
title,  the  United  SUtes  trustee  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  creditors  holding  unsecured 
claims  and  may  appoint  additional  commit- 
tees of  creditors  or  of  equity  security  hold- 
ers as  the  United  SUtes  trustee  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"'(2)  On  request  of  a  party  in  Interest,  the 
court  may  order  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional committees  of  creditors  or  of  equity 
security  holders  if  necessary  to  assure  ade- 
quate represenution  of  creditors  or  of 
equity  security  holders.  The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  appoint  any  such  committee."; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 
Sec.  244.  Section  1104  of  title  11.  United 

SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "party  in  Inter- 
est"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  '"or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"court"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  trust- 
ee, after  consulUtlon  with  parties  in  in- 
terst";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "one 
disinterested  person"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof",  subject  to  the  court's  approval, 
one  disinterested  person  other  than  the 
United  SUtes  trustee". 

Sec.  245.  Section  1106  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "party  In  inter- 
est". 

Sec.  246.  Section  1112  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  United  SUtes 
trustee"  after  "party  in  Interest"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  paragraph  (8): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(10)  nonpayment  of  any  fees  or  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  28; 

""(11)  failure  of  the  debtor  In  a  voluntary 
case  to  file,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition  commencing  such  case, 
the  information  required  by  paragraph  (1) 


of  section  531.  including  a  Ust  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  holders  of 
the  lesser  of  all  unsecured  claims  or  the  SO 
largest  unsecured  claims,  and  the  dollar 
amounts  of  such  claims;  or 

"(13)  failute  to  timely  file  the  Information 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  881.". 

Sic.  247.  Section  1163  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  United  SUtes  tnutee  shaU  appoint 
one  of  such  persons  to  serve  as  trustee  in 
the  case.". 

Sic  348.  Section  1M3  of  Utle  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  If  the  United  States  trustee  has  ap- 
pointed an  individual  under  secUon  586(b) 
of  title  38.  or  If  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  court  has  appointed  an  individual  under 
section  255(dKlXD)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trustee  Act  of  1M6.  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  In  cases  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title  and  if  such  individual  qualifies  under 
section  322  of  thU  title,  then  such  individual 
shall  serve  as  trustee  in  the  case.  Otherwise, 
the  United  SUtes  trustee  shaU  appoint  one 
disinterested  person  to  serve  as  trustee  in 
the  case  or  a  United  SUtes  trustee  other 
than  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  court 
may  serve  as  a  trustee  in  the  case."; 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (d)  and  redes- 
ignating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d); 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d),  as  redesig- 
nated herein,  by  striking  out  "under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  thU  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  the  United  States 
Trustees  Act,  in  dIstrlcU  other  than  dls> 
tricU  in  which  secUon  586  of  UUe  38  is  ef- 

fcctlvc  '* 

Sec.  249.  Section  1307  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "'or  the  United  SUtes  trust- 
ee" after  "party  in  interest";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

inr 

"(9)  failure  of  the  debtor  to  file,  within 
fifthteen  days,  or  such  additional  time  as 
the  court  may  allow,  after  the  fUlng  of  the 
petition  commencing  such  case,  the  Infor- 
mation required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon 
931;  or 

"(10)  failure  to  timely  file  the  information 
required  by  paragraph  (3)  of  section  531.": 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "or  the 
United  SUtes  trustee"  after  "party  in  inter- 
est". 

Sk.  350.  Section  1836(b)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Before  or  at  the  time  of  each  pay- 
ment to  creditors  under  the  plan,  there 
shall  be  pald- 

"(1)  any  unpaid  claim  of  the  kind  specified 
in  section  507(aKl)  of  this  title:  and 

"(3)  if  a  standing  trustee  appointed  under 
section  586(b)  of  Utle  38  or  section  356(dKl) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986  U 
serving  In  the  case,  the  percentage  fee  fixed 
for  such  standing  trustee  under  section 
586<eKlKB)  of  Utle  28  or  pursuant  to  such 
section  of  the  United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of 
1986.". 
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Pakt  C— TlAHSmOM  ahd  Rkpeaukr 
Sr.  251.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  93  Stat. 
2549.  2686-87).  is  mmended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  chapter  39  of  title 
28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are  repealed, 
and  all  references  to  the  United  States 
trustee  contained  in  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  deleted,  as  of  September  30, 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  re- 
pealed": and 

(2)  by  repealing  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
Sk.  252.  The  service  of  any  United  SUtes 

trustee  and  of  any  assistant  United  States 
trustee  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  November  6. 1978  (Public  Law  95- 
598;  92  SUt.  2549).  is  terminated  upon  the 
earlier  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  or 
March  31.  1987.  except  that  the  Attorney 
Qeneral— 

(1)  may  appoint  any  such  United  SUtes 
trustee  to  serve  for  such  period,  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary  to  faciliUte  the  transition 
from  the  bankruptcy  administration  pro- 
gram esUblished  in  chapter  15  of  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978.  to  the  United  SUtes 
trustee  system  esUblished  by  this  title;  and 

(2)  may  appoint  any  such  assistant  United 
SUtes  trustee  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 582  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Skc.  253.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  part,  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  parts  A.  C.  D.  E,  and  P  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  secUon  212  of  this  tiUe  shall  become 
effective  in  a  region  thirty  days  after  the 
certification  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  256  of  this  title  or,  in  those  districts 
making  an  election  under  section  255(bK2) 
such  section  212(b)  shaU  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  provisions  of  section 
255(d)  become  effective.  Such  section  212(b) 
shall  apply  to  cases  in  each  district  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
UUe. 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  section  212 
other  than  by  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  255(d)  of  tiiis  title  becomes  ef- 
fective six  months  after  the  date  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  judicial  branch  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  section  255(d).  Until 
section  255(d)  becomes  effective,  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  serving  in  such  district  shall 
omtinue  to  serve  in  that  district,  nothwith- 
itAndtng  the  provisions  of  section  252. 

Sk.  254.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  of  this  title  shaU  become  effective  on 
the  date  two  years  after  the  date  that  the 
Initial  appropriation  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 271  of  tills  tiUe  is  enacted  or  thirty 
days  after  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
the  last  region  under  section  256  of  this 
Utle,  whichever  first  occurs. 

(b)  During  the  two-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title,  the  amendments  made  by  part  B 
of  this  title  shall  apply  in  each  district  in 
which  a  United  SUtes  trustee  was  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  November  6.  1978  (I»ublic 
Law  95-598;  92  SUte  2549).  and.  thirty  days 
after  the  Attorney  General's  certification 
under  section  256  of  this  title  in  those  re- 
maining districts  esUblished  pursuant  to 
this  title,  except  for  those  districts  making 
the  election  pursuant  to  section  255(b)(2). 
In  such  districU  making  an  election  under 


section  252(bX2),  the  amendments  made  by 
part  B  shaU  take  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  section  255(d):  Provided,  That,  in  any 
case  commended  under  chapter  7  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  failure  of  a 
trustee  to  file  the  final  report  and  account 
required  by  section  704  of  title  11  prior  to 
one  year  following  certification  of  the  dis- 
trict in  wliich  such  trustee  serves  shall  be 
deemed  cause  for  removal  under  section  324 
of  title  11,  as  amended  by  section  229  of  this 
title,  and  in  any  case  under  chapter  11  in 
which  a  trustee  was  appointed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  fail- 
ure to  obtain  approval  of  a  plan  prior  to  one 
year  after  certification  shall  also  be  deemed 
cause  for  removal.  In  such  cases,  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  may  remove  the  trustee  by 
filing  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor trustee. 

(c)  The  court  shall  continue  to  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  cases  in  a 
district  in  which  a  revocation  under  section 
255(bK4)  has  been  made  or  in  wtiich  no  elec- 
tion has  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
255(bK2)  untU  thirty  days  after  the  district 
is  certified  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  255.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  trustee 
system  herein  esUblished  shall  be  ptiased  in 
over  a  two-year  period  lieginning  on  the 
date  that  the  initial  appropriation  author- 
ized under  section  271  of  this  title  is  en- 
acted. The  regions  encomitassing  districts 
for  which  United  SUtes  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598;  92  SUt.  2549). 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  section  256  of  this  title  not  later 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  initial  ap- 
propriation authorized  under  section  271  of 
this  title. 

(bXl)  Section  204  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  judicial  district  which  specifi- 
cally elects  not  to  be  included  in  the  l>ank- 
ruptcy  regions  esUblished  by  section  204. 
Notwittistanding  section  252  of  this  title,  as 
to  districts  for  which  the  United  SUtes 
Trustee  was  provided  in  section  224  of  the 
Act  of  November  6. 1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 
92  SUt.  2549)  such  election  shaU  terminate 
the  services  of  such  trustee  in  that  district 
upon  the  effective  date  of  section  255(d)  in 
that  district. 

(2)  Any  election  under  this  section  shall 
be  granted  upon  request  by  any  bankruptcy 
judge  after  a  majority  vote  of  the  Chief  dis- 
trict judge  and  each  banlunptcy  judge  in 
such  judicial  district  in  favor  of  such  elec- 
tion. A  judicial  district  shall  have  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
in  which  to  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  district  falls  to  make  an  election 
within  such  sixty  days,  such  district  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
bankruptcy  regions  set  forth  in  section  204 
of  this  tiUe. 

(3)  Notice  that  an  election  has  been  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  given,  within  ten 
days  after  such  election,  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  judicial  district. 

(4)  An  election  under  this  section  not  to 
participate  in  the  banluiiptcy  regions  set 
forth  in  section  204  of  this  title  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  time  under  the  same  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  but 
not  subject  to  the  time  limiutions  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  A  decision  to  participate  in 
a  bankruptcy  region  may  not  be  revoked. 

(5)  The  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  have  not 
less  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  noti- 
fication of  revocation  under  paragraph  (4) 


to  certify  that  the  district  Is  Included  In  the 
bankruptcy  region.  The  courto  shall 
promptly  publish  notice  of  this  certifica- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may,  through 
regulation,  reconstitute  any  t>ankruptcy 
region  wherein  a  judicial  district  has  made 
an  election  under  subsection  (b)  by  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cur- 
rently established  judicial  districts  within 
such  bankruptcy  region. 

(dHl)  In  any  Judicial  district  making  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  duties  and  functions  granted  in  the 
United  SUtes  trustee,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  per- 
formed by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
courU.  Such  duties  and  functions  include— 

(A)  the  duty  to  esUbllsh.  maintain,  and 
supervise  a  panel  of  private  trustees  that 
are  eligible  and  available  to  serve  as  trustees 
in  cases  under  chapter  7  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(B)  the  duty  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  cases  and  trustees  in  cases  under 
chapter  7, 11.  or  13  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code: 

(C)  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  United 
SUtes  trustees  under  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code:  and 

(D)  the  duty  to  appoint  and  supervise 
standing  trustees,  if  the  numlier  of  cases 
under  chapter  13  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  commenced  in  a  particular  region  so 
warrants,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit  for  which  such 
officer  or  employee  serves. 

The  Judicial  Conference  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  appointment  and  remov- 
al of  such  officers  and  employees.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  the  appointment 
stiall  be  made  by  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  judicial  circuit  in  which  such  officer  or 
employee  serves,  and  the  removal  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  shall  include  the  initiation 
of  proceedings  for  removal  by  the  bankrupt- 
cy judges  of  the  district.  Such  removal  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  in  which  such  officer 
or  employee  serves. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  term  "United 
SUtes  trustee",  as  such  term  is  used  in  UUe 
11,  shall  include  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  court  appointed  under  tills  subsection, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  sections  102(9),  321, 
322,  and  701(a)(2)  of  Utle  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  a  United  SUtes  trustee,  as  such  term 
is  used  in  such  sections  102(9),  321,  322,  and 
701(aK2),  shall  not  include  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  court  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

Sk.  256.  The  Attorney  Cienerai  shall  cer- 
tify, to  the  appropriate  Federal  Circuit 
CourU  of  Appeals,  Federal  district  courU, 
and  banlcruptcy  courU,  his  intention  to  es- 
Ubllsh offices  in  a  United  SUtes  trustee 
region  thirty  days  prior  to  the  assumption 
of  the  responsibilities  prescribed  by  this 
UUe  in  that  region.  The  courts  prompUy 
shall  publish  notice  of  such  certification 
and  of  the  implemenUtion  of  section  212(b) 
of  this  title  and  for  the  districU  within  the 
region. 

Sec.  257.  (a)  A  case  commenced  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  and  all  matters  and  pro- 
ceedings in  or  relating  to  any  such  case, 
shall  be  conducted  and  determined  under 
such  Act  as  if  this  UUe  had  not  been  en- 
acted. The  substanUve  rlghte  of  parUes  In 
connecUon  with  any  such  bankruptcy  case, 
matter,  or  proceeding  shall  continue  to  be 


governed  by  the  law  applicable  to  such  caae, 
matter,  or  proceeding  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted,  except  that  at  one  end  of  one 
calendar  year  following  the  certification  of 
a  district  in  which  any  case  is  still  pending 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  district  court 
shall  withdraw  the  reference  of  any  such 
caae  and,  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  deter- 
mine the  sUtus  of  the  case.  Such  case  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  banlcruptcy  Judge  with 
such  instrucUona  as  are  necessary  for  the 
prompt  dosing  of  the  caae  and  with  a  re- 
quirement that  a  progress  report  on  the 
case  be  provided  by  the  bankruptcy  Judge 
after  such  interval  as  the  district  court 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  A  caae  commenced  under  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-S98;  92 
Stat  2549),  and  all  matters  and  proceedings 
In  or  relating  to  any  such  case,  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amendmenU  made  by  parU  A  and  B  of  this 
UUe  relating  to  the  authority  and  responsi- 
blllUes  of  the  United  States  trustees,  except 
in  those  districU  for  which  United  SUtes 
trustees  were  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  93 
Stat  3649),  shall  not  apply  to  a  case  under 
chapter  7  or  chapter  11  of  tiUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  tiUe,  until  one  year 
after  the  region  encompaaaing  the  district  in 
which  such  caae  has  been  filed  has  been  cer- 
tified under  secUon  355  or  256  of  this  tiUe. 
Such  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  such 
cases  thereafter,  if— 

(1)  in  a  caae  under  chapter  7  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  case  trustee  has 
filed  the  final  report  and  account  of  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  of  the  esUte  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
prior  to  or  within  the  year  after  oertlf Ica- 
Uon;  and 

(3)  in  a  case  under  chapter  11  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  a  plan  has  lieen  con- 
firmed under  section  1129  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  prior  to  or  within  the  year 
after  certif  icaUon. 

8k.  258.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  CourU  shall  consult  in  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  optimal  coordination  and 
may  enter  Into  agreemenU  under  which  the 
United  SUtes  trustees  may  use  the  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  records,  reports,  and 
daU  oompilaUons,  in  any  form,  and  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  United 
States  trustees  may  cooperate  in  the  use  by 
the  Federal  Judiciary  of  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  records,  reports,  and  data  compi- 
lations. In  any  form,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
United  States  trustees  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  during  the  phasein  period. 

Sk.  259.  The  Director  of  the  Adminlstra- 
Uve  Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU  shall 
make  available  to  the  United  SUtes  trustees 
on  a  current  basis,  all  records,  reporU,  and 
daU  compilations,  in  any  form,  relating  to 
cases  and  proceedings  under  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  or  the  United  SUtes  trustees' 
duUea  under  tiUe  11  and  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  prescribed  by  this  title,  and  shall 
instruct  all  clerks  to  cooperate  in  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  functions.  documenU,  and 
daU  oompilaUons.  in  any  form,  to  the 
United  SUtes  trustees  system,  except  that 
no  such  transfer  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  (General,  and 
United  SUtes  trustees  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  any  notice  provided  for  In  cases 
under  UUe  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sk.  360.  (a)  The  Executive  Office  for 
United  SUtes  Trustees,  in  consulUtion  with 


the  AdministraUve  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  CourU,  shall,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priaUon  therefor  imder  section  371  of  this 
Utle.  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  electronic  case  management  dem- 
onstration project  for  three  Judicial  districU 
in  the  United  SUtes  having  a  sufficient 
caseload  to  provide  a  meaningful  test  of 
such  sysUm.  A  contract  for  such  case  man- 
agement demonstration  project  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Director,  Executive  Office 
for  United  SUtes  Trustees,  upon  competi- 
tive bids  by  qualified  private  sector  entities 
able  to  design  an  automated  Joint  informa- 
tion system  for  use  by  the  courts  and  the 
United  SUtes  trustees,  and  to  provide  that 
level  of  expertise  in  the  design  and  imple- 
menUtion of  automated  case  management 
systems  that  is  required  for  purposes  of  this 
demonstraUon  project. 

(b)  The  demonstration  project  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  continue  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  but  for  a  pericxl  of  not  less 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  iU  imple- 
menUtion. One  year  after  the  implemenU- 
Uon  of  such  project,  the  Congress  shall 
cause  a  study  to  be  performed  of  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  demonstration  project  in 
comparison  to  (1)  judicial  districU  that  do 
not  have  electronic  case  management  sys- 
tems in  place,  and  (2)  Judicial  districU  that 
participate  in  such  electronic  case  manage- 
ment systems  as  are  maintained  by  the  Ad- 
ministraUve Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
CourU. 

(c)  The  demonstration  project  required  by 
subsection  (a)  sliall  continue  for  a  period  of 
two  years  or  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
evaluates  the  success  of  such  project  and 
acU  upon  iU  continuance,  iU  expansion  to 
all  Judicial  districU,  or  iU  termination, 
whichever  period  is  longer. 

(d)  The  electronic  case  management 
system  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  pro- 
vide the  clerk  of  court,  in  each  district  in 
which  it  may  be  operated,  with  a  means  of 
mMnU'"'"g  a  complete  electronic  case  file 
of  all  relevant  information  contained  in  the 
petitions  and  schedules  filed  by  debtors  and 
any  amendmenU  thereto,  including— 

(Da  complete  list  of  creditors  in  the  case 
as  listed  by  the  debtor, 

(2)  a  complete  listing  of  all  asseU  sched- 
uled by  the  debtor,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  each  item  is  scheduled,  the  value 
thereof,  and  any  action  taken  by  the  trustee 
or  debtor  in  possession  with  regard  to  that 
item  during  the  penden<iy  of  the  caae;  and 

(3)  the  debtor's  sUtement  of  current  ex- 
penses and  income. 

(e)  The  demonstraUon  system  shall  pro- 
vide the  United  SUtes  trustee  in  each  dis- 
trict in  which  it  may  be  completed  with  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  complete  electronic 
case  file  which  shall  contain  in  addition  to 
the  information  listed  in  subsection  (d)  the 
following: 

(Da  record  of  all  motions,  complaints,  ap- 
polntmenU,  pleadings,  and  responses,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  the  responses  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trustee  Office  to  those  mo- 
tions, apiMlntmenU.  and  pleadings; 

(3)  automated  generation  of  motions,  com- 
plainU,  appointmenU,  pleadings,  and  re- 
sponses; 

(3)  automated  generation  of  standard 
management  reporU  and  letters  on  an  ex- 
ception basis; 

(4)  those  accounting  records,  reporU,  and 
Information  required  to  be  malnulned  by 
debtors  In  possession  and  trustees  in  cases 
under  title  II,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  the 
Executive  Offices  for  United  SUtes  Trust- 
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(6)  an  accurate  record  of  bankruptcy  case 
openings,  caae  milestones,  and  ease  closings; 
and 

(6)  the  calculation  of  dlstribuUon  to  credi- 
tors, final  applications  and  orders  for  distri- 
bution, final  caae  closing  reports,  and  all 
forms  to  insure  prompt  payment  of  sUtuto- 
ry  fees  to  trustees  in  asset  and  no 


(f)  The  demonstraUon  system  shall  fur- 
ther provide  the  clerk  of  court  with  a  means 
of  electronically  maintaining  all  calendars 
and  dockeU,  and  of  producing  all  notices  re- 
quired to  be  sent  in  cases  under  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(g)  The  demonstration  system  shall  main- 
tain the  information  specified  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  in  a  format  easily  accessible  by 
electronic  means,  or  otherwise,  to  all  enti- 
tles within  the  district  in  which  such  system 
is  maintained  with  an  interest  in  a  case 
pending  under  tlUe  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 
A  charge  of  15  shall  be  collected  for  each 
case  accessed  by  such  entity  and  all  such 
charges  shall  be  paid  to  proprietary  recelpU 
in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  operating  the  demonstra- 
tion system. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d).  unlim- 
ited access  to  the  information  maintained  in 
the  demonstration  system  shall  be  provided 
at  no  charge  to  the  following: 

( 1)  The  Congress. 

(2)  The  ExecuUve  Office  for  United  SUtes 
Trustees. 

(3)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  CourU. 

(4)  The  clerks  of  the  court  in  each  Judicial 
district  in  districU  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion system  is  operated. 

(6)  The  judges  of  the  bankruptey  and  dis- 
trict courU  in  which  the  demonstration 
system  is  operated. 

(6)  Trustees  in  cases  pending  in  those  dis- 
tricU Involved  in  operation  of  the  demon- 
stration system. 

(i)  Access  as  provided  In  subsection  (h> 
shall  be  subject  to  such  security  limiutions 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  of ficiaU  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  respective  offices  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  such  subsec- 
tion. Access  to  the  Information  malnulned 
In  the  electronic  case  management  system 
by  trustees,  attorneys  or  record,  and  parties 
in  interest  in  proceedings  and  attorneys  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  courU  of  par- 
ticipating districU  shall  be  limited  to  review 
of  the  information  on  file  which  constitutes 
information  of  public  record  as  provided  in 
section  107  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sk.  361.  If  any  provision  of  this  UUe  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  entity  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 
Pakt    D— AuTMoairATiOH    roa    AmomA- 

TIORS  roR  Bankruptct  Admihistkatiom 

Sk.  271.  There  hereby  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  that  such  amounU  as  are  collected 
pursuant  to  the  amendmenU  made  by  sec- 
Uon 313  of  this  title  shall  be  utilised  to  re- 
imburse the  Tressury  for  such  appropria- 
tions. Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
secUon  shall  remain  available  for  obltgaUon 
until  expended. 

Pakt  B— Tm  Rtnxs  or  BAWUiuncT 
Procxduri 

Sk.  281.  Part  X  of  the  Rules  of  Bankrupt- 
cy Procedure  applies  in  any  district  in  which 
■  a  United  SUtes  trustee  U  serving  until  such 
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Part  is  superseded  by  Rules  of  Bankruptcy 
Procedure  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  section  2075  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Pakt  F— Short  Titu! 
Sac.  291.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  SUtes  Trustees  Act  of  1986". 


MATTINGLY  (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1845 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  til  S.  1923,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5  of  the  bill,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:,";  and  Section  352(c)(3>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000";  and  Sec- 
tion 352(cM4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"60"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50"." 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1846 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1923,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  .  Section  156  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  No  office  of  the  bankruptcy  clerk  of 
court  may  be  consolidated  with  the  district 
clerk  of  court  office  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
Congress.". 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDALS 
TO  ANATOLY  AND  AVITAL 
SHCHARANSKY 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BYRD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1847 

Mr.  EKDLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  and  Mr.  Metzenbauh) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2308)  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their 
dedication  to  human  rights,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of  those 
medals;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Natan  (Anato- 
ly) Shcharansky  have  displayed  immense 
courage  and  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  human  rights,  regarded  as 
among  the  highest  of  ideals  by  the  Ameri- 
can people; 

(2)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  a 
prominent  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  active 
spokesman  for  the  human  rights  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews,  was  unjustly  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  and  imprisoned  for 
almost  nine  years  on  the  false  charges  of  es- 
pionage and  treason: 

(3)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky.  during 


continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose  individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied: 

(4)  freedom  is  the  ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that 
love  of  freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky,  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  waged  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  world  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated; 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky 's  earnest  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elevating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern; and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  su- 
preme dedication  and  total  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  individual  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

(b)  Design  and  Cokstructioh.- P^r  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(C)    AnTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

SEC.  3.  DUPLICATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Sale.— The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicate  in  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  in  section  2  to  be 
coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates 
and  such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses. 

(b)  Reimbursement  of  Appropriations.— 
Any  appropriation  made  under  section  2 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5111  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
LABOR  LAW  AMENDMENTS 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1848 

THROUGH  1947 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HATCH  submitted  100  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  281)  to  amend  the  Na- 


tional  Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase 

his  lengthy  incarceration  and  isolation,  was  the  stability  of  collective  bargaining  in 

subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical  the  building  and  labor  industry;  as  fol- 

deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet  lows: 


Ambidicxnt  No.  1848 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  2(5)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  152(5))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  toUowing  new  sen- 
tence to  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purpooes 
of  this  Act,  the  term  "labor  organization" 
shall  include  all  affiliates  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation and  the  actions  of  any  such  affiliate 
shall  be  deemed  binding  on  any  parent  or 
other  affiliates."." 

AMXNSianT  No.  1849 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sic.  .  Section  101(a)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  U.S.C.  411(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Emplotmeiit  Referral.— In  the  case 
of  a  labor  organization  that  refers  appli- 
cants to  an  employer  for  employment  with 
such  employer,  such  organization  may  not 
make  such  referrals  in  a  manner  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  such  organization."." 

Amzromert  No.  1850 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  158(d))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "but  such 
obligation  does  not  compel  either  party  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of 
a  concession:"  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  require  an  employer  to  negotiate 
with  a  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
state,  district  or  territory,  or  who  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  violence  against  the  em- 
ployers, against  any  of  its  employees  or 
agents,  or  against  its  property:"  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "/urWier"  after  "Provided" 
preceding  the  phrase  "That  where  there  is 
in  effect  a  collective-bargaining  con- 
tract .  .  ."." 

AMENDiCEirr  No.  1851 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  164)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereto  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  the  Board  to  conclude  that  an  em- 
ployee, while  in  possession  of  a  firearm  or 
other  deadly  weapon,  is  engaged  in  activity 
protected  under  this  Act.  Unless  such 
person  Is  a  guard  under  section  9(b)(3)  of 
the  Act." ." 

Amendment  No.  1852 

On  page  3.  after  line  18,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  That  (a)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
or  her  consent,  induced  by  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
or  wrongful  use  of  fear  not  Involving  force 
or  violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

"(1)  to  repeal  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  IS.  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norris-La  Ouardla  Act 
(47  SUt.  70;  29  U.S.C.  52.  101,  115.  151-166), 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  181- 
188): 

"(2)  to  exclude  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation 
of  SUte  or  local  law.  or  that  the  conduct,  if 
it  involves  force,  violence  or  fear  of  force  or 
violence,  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  le- 
gitimate business  or  labor  dispute  or  in  pur- 
suit of  a  legitimate  business  or  labor  objec- 
tive: or 

"(3)  to  chill  legitimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizing  Federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurring  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  This  intent  would  pre- 
clude prosecution,  under  this  section,  of 
conduct  which  is  incidental  to  peaceful  pick- 
eting in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dis- 
pute, as  defined  In  section  2(9)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9)).  and  consisU  solely  of  minor  bodily 
injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property,  or  a 
threat  of  such  minor  injury  or  damage,  and 
is  not  intended  to  obtain  property.  Such  ex- 
cluded offenses  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  prosecution  by  SUte  and  local  authorities 
having  Jurisdiction  over  them.". 

(c)  Section  1951  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d>  It  is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant— 

"(1)  was  incidenui  to  peaceful  picketing 
in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute, 
as  defined  In  section  2(9)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9)); 

"(2)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily 
Injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  $2,500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage;  and 

"(3)  was  not  Intended  to  obtain  property.". 

Amendment  No.  1883 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  No  employer  In  the  construction 
Industry  who  withdraws  from  a  coUectlve 
bargaining  agreement  or  multiemployer 
pension  plan  shall  incur  any  withdrawal  II- 
abUity  under  subtitle  E  of  subchapter  II  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act.  as  amended.  29.  USC  section  1381.  et 
seq..  If  such  withdrawal  has  occurred  or 
occurs  after  April  17.  1986.  and  prior  to  two 
yean  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act." 

AMKHDMKIfT  NO.  1854 

On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  "or  in  differ- 
ent". 

Amendment  No.  1858 
On  page  2,  line  1,  beginning  with  the 
second  comma,  strike  out  through  line  2. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "— ". 

Amendmeiit  No.  1886 
On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "substantial". 

Amendment  No.  1857 
On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "substantial 
common  ownership  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "common  ownership  as  defined  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1868 

On  page  2,  line  3,  beginning  with  the  semi- 
colon, strike  out  through  page  3.  line  5  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof ',  or  "(b)  common  man- 
agement,'. 

Amendment  No.  1869 
On  page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion". 


Amendment  No.  1860 
On  page  3,  line  6,  beginning  with  "only", 
strike  out  through  page  3,  line  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "after  the  Board  certifies  the 
results  of  an  election  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  9(c).  in  which  a  majority  of  employ- 
ees in  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit  selecU 
a  bargaining  representative  other  than  the 
labor  organization  with  which  such  agree- 
ment was  made  or  chooses  to  be  represented 
by  a  labor  organization:  Provided  further 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  an 
employer  from  withdrawing  recognition  of  a 
labor  organization  as  a  bargaining  repre- 
senutlve  where  the  employer  has  a  good 
faith  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  employ- 
ees in  a  bargaining  unit  desire  such  labor  or- 
ganization as  their  representative"". 

Amendment  No.  1861 
On  page  3,  line  8.  beginning  with  "a  ma- 
jority of"  strike  out  through  "chooses"  on 
page  3.  line  11.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""the  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargain- 
ing unit  select  a  bargaining  representative 
other  than  the  labor  organization  with 
which  such  agreement  was  made  or  choose". 

Amendment  No.  1862 
On  page  3,  line  8,  beginning  with  the 
comma  foUowlng  "9(0",  strike  out  through 
page  3,  line  12,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof".". 

Amendment  No.  1863 
On  page  3,  line  8,  beginning  after  the 
conuna,  strike  out  through  page  3.  line  12, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  which  the 
labor  organization  with  which  such  an 
agreement  Is  made  is  not  certified  as  the 
represenUtive"." 

Amendment  No.  1864 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert  in 
heu  thereof  "Sec.  3.  The  requirements  Im- 
posed by  these  amendments  shall  not  apply 
to  any  collective  bargaining  agreement  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  or 
on  or  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment." 

Amendment  No.  1865 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3.  The  requlremenU  Im- 
posed by  these  amendments  shall  not  apply 
to  any  building  or  construction  contracts  for 
which  the  contract  was  entered  Into  by  an 
employer  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  or 
on  or  within  one  year  after  the  day  of  enact- 
ment." 


Amendment  No.  1666 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sic.  .  Section  3(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 153(3))  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase,  '"or 
any  SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof," 
the  foUowlng  new  phrase:  "any  employer 
which  shares  an  Intimate  relationship  or 


connection  with  the  United  8Ut«s  or  any 
SUte  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof."." 

Aksnskimt  No.  1867 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

■Sec.  .  "(a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 153)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (8)  after 
"supervisor,"  and  before  "or  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,'"  the  following:  "or  in  an 
executive,  managerial  or  confidential  capac- 
ity". 

"(b)  Section  3  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 153)  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering subsections  (13).  (18)  and  (14)  at 
subsections  (13),  (14).  and  (16).  respectively, 
adding  a  new  subsection  ( 13)  as  follows: 

"""(13)  the  terms  "executive"  and  ■mana- 
gerial" shall  Include  any  Individual  whose 
duties  are  of  such  nature  as  to  ally  and  Iden- 
tify him  with  management  or  who  partici- 
pates In  formulating,  determining,  or  effec- 
tuating the  policies  of  the  employer.  The 
term  "confidential""  shall  Include  any  Indi- 
vidual who  by  the  nature  of  his  duties  as- 
sisu  or  acU  In  a  confidential  capacity  to  an 
executive  or  managerial  employee  and  has 
authorized  access  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment to  Information  of  a  confidential 
nature  which  Is  not  made  available  by  the 
employer  to  the  public,  to  competitors  or  to 
employees  generally,  and  U  not  limited  to 
confidential  Information  relating  to  labor  or 
employee  relations."  " 

Amenoement  No.  1868 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3(13)  (39  U.8.C.  1 183(13)) 
of  the  National  Ubor  Relations  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  member  of  a 
labor  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
agent  of  said  labor  organization,  and  such 
members'  actions  shaU  be  binding  on  said 
labor  organization  without  regard  to  wheth* 
er  said  action  was  authorized  or  subsequent' 
ly  ratified."  " 

Amendment  No.  1869 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"'Sic. 

(a)  Section  3(8)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 183(8))  U  amended 
by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  ""labor  organization""  shall  Include  all 
affiliates  of  a  labor  organization  and  the  ac- 
tions of  any  one  affiliate  shall  be  deemed 
binding  on  any  parent  and  other  affiliates,"' 

(b)  Paragraph  KB)  of  Section  504(b)  of 
Title  8.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and  .   ^    ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  Section  3(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 153(5)). 

(c)  Paragraph  B  of  Section  3413(dK3)  of 
Title  38,  United  SUtes  Code.  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 

colon;  and  .   ..    -  , 

(3)  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  the  net  worth  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  determined  with  refer- 
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ence  to  Section  3(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U^.C.  i  152(5))." 

AMXNSlflMT  No.  1870 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  SecUon  3(d)  of  the  National 
labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  lS3(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  phrase  "(other  than 
trial  examiners  and  legal  assistants  to  Board 
members)"  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing phrase: 

"(other  than  trial  examiners,  legal  assist- 
ants to  Board  members,  attorneys  responsi- 
ble with  presenting  Board  cases  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Solicitor"." 

Ahkndment  No.  1871 

At  the  end  of  the  biU.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sic.  .  Section  4(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  154(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  the 
words  "or  for  economic  analysis"  following 
the  world  "mediation"  in  the  last  sentence, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period." 


Amkndbient  No.  1872 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  153(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 
"Provided,  That  where  the  Creneral  Counsel 
shall  delegate  his  authority  to  issue  com- 
plaints under  Section  10,  he  shall  provide  an 
appeal  procedure  with  final  review  personal- 
ly by  the  General  Counsel  of  any  decision  to 
issue  such  complaints."  " 

Ameitdiiznt  No.  1873 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(aKl)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  158(a)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  proviso 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Provided,  hotoever.  That  an  employer 
who  disciplines  any  employee  in  a  good 
faith  belief  that  said  employee  has  engaged 
in  activity  not  protected  by  Section  7  of  this 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  157)  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice."  " 


"Sic. 


AiiENDMEirr  No.  1874 


(a)  Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  158(a)(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  permit  any  employer  who 
has  contracts  with  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  American  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  or  for  the  use  of  real  or 
personal  property,  including  lease  arrange- 
ments, to  require  membership  in  or  finan- 
cial support  to  any  labor  organization  as  a 
condition  of  employment." 


(b)  Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29  U.S.C.  J  158(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  permit  any  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  industry  who  has 
contracts  with  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  require  membership  in 
or  financial  support  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion as  a  condition  of  employment."  " 

Amkhdmert  No.  1875 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
"Sec.     . 

(a)  Section  8(aKS)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  UJ3.C.  { 158(aKS))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "of  his  em- 
ployees" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  an 
employer  to  bargain  collectively  until  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  employees  has  been  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  secret  ballot  election 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  9(a)  of  this  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
i  159(a))." 

(b)  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  159(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "designated  or"  imme- 
diately before  "selected  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  between  "selected"  and 
"for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining" 
the  following:  "by  a  secret  ballot  election"." 

Amendkent  No.  1876 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  158(b)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  semicolon  after  the 
phrase  "with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  membership  therein"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided  further.  That  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  this 
section  for  a  labor  organization  to  threaten 
or  impose  any  fine  or  other  economic  sanc- 
tion against  any  person  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  under  this  Act  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  right  to  refrain  from  any  or  all 
concerted  activity  or  to  invoke  the  processes 
of  the  Board)."  " 

Amendment  No.  1877 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  158(bKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "to 
restrain  or  coerce"  the  following  new  clause: 

"in  any  maimer,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  by  acts  of  violence,  threats  of  violence,  or 
acts  of  intimidation,  either  at  the  place  of 
employment  or  otherwise."  " 

Amendment  No.  1878 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.    . 

(a)  Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  158(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "to 
restrain  or  coerce"  the  following  new  clause: 
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"in  any  manner,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  by  acts  of  violence,  threata  of  violence,  or 
acts  of  intimidation,  either  at  the  place  of 
employment  or  otherwise,". 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  said  Act  (39  U,8.C. 
1 160(c))  is  amended  by  inaerting  after  the 
phrase,  "responsible  for  the  dlacrimination 
suffered  by  him:",  the  following  new  provi- 
so: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Board  may 
order  the  restitution  of  money  damages.  In- 
cluding lost  wages,  to  individual  employees 
prevented  from  working  through  restraint 
or  coercion  as  defined  in  Section  8(b)(1)  of 
this  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(b)(1)),  but  nothing 
in  this  proviso  shall  be  interpreted  to  pre- 
clude an  injured  individual  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy  available  at  law,  in  equity, 
or  otherwise:" 

Amdidmxiit  No.  1879 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  { 158)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  of  sub- 
section (b)(4)  following  subparagraph  (D); 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "further"  from  the 
phrase  "Provided  further.  That  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  (4)  only. . . ." 

Amendment  No.  1880 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(bK6)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(bK6)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  oc- 
currence of  the  word  "performed"  and 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"or  for  services  for  which  the  employer 
has  no  need  or  does  not  desire,  or  for  serv- 
ices which  are  of  no  bona  fide  economic 
value  to  the  employer"." 

Amendment  No.  1881 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  UJ3.C.  { 158(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (6)  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (7)  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  to  engage  in  a  strike,  or  slowdown,  or 
other  refusal  to  work  for  any  reason  during 
the  term  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment to  which  the  labor  organization  is  a 
signatory  when  such  agreement  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  strikes.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  any  such  strike,  slowdown 
or  refusal  to  work  by  any  member  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  said 
labor  organization."  " 

Amendment  No.  1882 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  { 158(d)  is 
amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  "conces- 
sion" the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  to  make  a  proposal 
which  direcUy  or  indirectly  affects  employ- 
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ees  outside  the  bArgainlng  unit  represented 
by  such  labor  organisation:" 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Provided" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
•'Provided  further,"." 

KMBtnaaan  No.  1883 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec. 

(a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  158(d))  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"No  employer  shall  be  compelled  to  bar- 
gain with,  and  it  shall  not  be  unlawful 
under  this  Act  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to 
bargain  with,  any  individual  prohibited 
from  representing  a  labor  organization  as 
provided  in  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
(39  UAC  1 504(a)). 

(b>  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1 504(a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  clause,  "assault  which  inflicts  grievous 
bodily  injury."  the  following  new  clauses: 
"assault  or  threat  of  assault  upon  any  em- 
ployee, serious  strike  misconduct.". 

Amendment  No.  1884 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sic.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  ReUtlons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  158(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  word  "concession"  the  following  new 
proviso: 

"Provided,  That  this  Section  shall  not  re- 
quire any  employer  to  bargain  collectively 
with  respect  to  any  decision  which  affects 
the  scope,  direction,  or  nature  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  which  is  not  prohibited  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  discontinue,  con- 
tract out.  relocate,  sell,  or  otherwise  change, 
modify,  restructure,  or  dispose  of  its  busi- 
ness, plant,  equipment,  or  operations,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  that,  on  request,  the 
employer  (unless  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  parties  defines  their 
duties  in  such  clrciunstances)  without 
having  to  defer  the  decision  or  any  action 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  after  making  such 
decision  meet  and  bargain  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  affected  employees  con- 
cerning the  effects,  if  any,  of  such  action 
upon  such  employees:";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  conuna  preced- 
ing the  phrase  "That  where  there  is  in 
effect  a  collective-bargaining  contract"  the 
word  "further." 

Amkhdmsnt  No.  1885 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sic.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 158(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  pro- 
visos: "Provided  further.  That  where  there 
is  in  effect  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
covering  employees  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  the  duty  to  bargain  collectively 
shall  also  mean  that  such  employees  shall 
not  engage  in  a  strike  or  other  concerted  re- 
fusal to  perform  work  for  any  reason  what- 
soever during  the  term  of  such  contract  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  strike  or  other 
concerted  refusal  to  perform  work  Is  actual- 
ly authorized  by  the  representative  of  such 
employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 9<a):  And  provided  further,  that  where 
such  strike  or  other  concerted  refusal  to 


perform  work  oocurs.  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively  shall  also  mean  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  employees  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  9(a)  shall  take  all  steps 
reasonably  necessary  to  end  such  strike  or 
other  concerted  refusal  to  perform  work:"  " 

Amendment  No.  1886 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 
Sic.-. 

(a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 158(d))  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shall  have  a  duty  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  any  labor  organization  which 
has  been  determined.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to 
be  an  enterprise  operated  by  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  within  the  meaning  of  18  U.8C. 
1 1961  et  seq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (39  U.8.C.  I  lS9(c)  U  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

(6)  "Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, the  Board  shall  not  certify  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  employees  under  this  Act  any 
labor  organization  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an  enter- 
prise operated  by  a  pattern  of  racketeering 
within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C.  1 1961  et 
seq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  such  determination," 

Amendment  No.  1887 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  — .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  |  lS8(d))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  first  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso: 

"Provided  further,  That  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  restrain  an 
employer  from  reassigning  work  performed 
by  employees  of  a  particular  bargaining  unit 
to  employees  outside  such  unit  unless  the 
right  to  reassign  such  work  is  expressly 
waived  in  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment." 

Amendment  No.  1888 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  — .  Section  8(e)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 158(e»  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "further"  where  It  ap- 
pears in  the  phrase  "Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (e) .  . 

Amindmbit  No.  1889 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic,  — .  Section  9(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 169(a))  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a"  In  the  phrase  "in  a 
unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  most". 

Amendment  No.  1890 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 


8ic.  -.  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 168)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Any  person  who  shall  cause,  aid  or 
abet  a  labor  organisation  to  commit  any 
unfair  labor  practice  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  through  threaU  of  force  or  vio- 
lence shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  110,000  (ten  thousand  dollars)  and  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both." 

AMiMDMiirT  No,  1891 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 

new  section: 

Sec.  -.  Section  9(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.8,C.  169(cHl))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  the  Board  find  that  a  question 
of  representation  does  not  exist  or  fall  con- 
duct or  delay  an  election  by  secret  ballot 
due  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  or  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  pursuant  to  Section  10  of 
thU  Act  (39  U.S.C.  160b)," 

Amendment  No.  1893 

Sic,—.  Section  10(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  160(b))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided  further,  That  no 
compliant  shall  issue  based  upon  any  unfair 
labor  practice  not  specifically  alleged  In  a 
timely  charge". 

Aminomint  No.  1898 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  -.  Section  10(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 160(b))  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  proviso 
after  the  colon: 

"Provided,  That  no  such  amendment  shall 
relate  back  to  the  original  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint, for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
unleu  the  claim  asserted  in  the  amended 
pleading  arose  out  of  the  conduct,  transac- 
tion, or  occurrence  set  forth  or  attempted  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  original  pleading." 

Amindmint  No.  1694 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"SK.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U3.C.  1 160(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  proviso 
the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  order  of  the  Board  shall  Issue 
requiring  any  employer  to  bargain  with  any 
labor  organisation  unless  such  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  certified  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  his  employees  following  a 
secret  ballot  election  conducted  pursuant  to 
Section  9  of  this  Act  (39  U.8.C.  1 169)." 

Aminomint  No.  1898 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.8.C,  1 160(c»  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  phrase  "as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of 
thU  subchapter"  the  following  new  proviso: 
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"Provided.  That  the  Board  shall  not  find 
that  an  employer  has  committed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  by  discharging  or  otherwise 
disciplining  an  employee,  or  by  granting  or 
denying  a  benefit  to  an  employee  unless  it 
affirmatively  appears  from  the  record  as  a 
whole  that  such  discharge  or  other  disci- 
pline would  not  have  occurred,  or  such  ben- 
efit would  not  have  been  denied  or  granted 
but  for  that  employee's  activity  protected 
by  Section  157  or  Section  158  of  this  title:"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  word  "further"  after 
the  word  "Provided." 

AMENDiaifT  No.  1896 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  .  Section  KKc)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  \  160(0)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase,  "re- 
sponsible for  the  di.<H;rimination  suffered  by 
him:",  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Board  may 
order  the  restitution  of  money  damages 
arising  out  of  and  caused  by  a  strilie  or 
other  means  of  coercion  or  force  which  the 
Board  shall  determine  to  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  Section  8(b)  of  this  Act  (29 
D.S.C.  S  158(b)).  but  nothing  in  this  proviso 
shall  be  interpreted  to  preclude  an  injured 
party  from  pursuing  any  other  remedy 
available  at  law.  in  equity,  or  otherwise."  " 

AMEirDMXirT  No.  1897 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  KKc)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  \  160(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase,  "re- 
sponsible for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
him:",  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Board  may 
order  the  restitution  of  money  damages  to 
individuals  or  entities  which  the  Board  shall 
determine  were  the  victims  of  violent  acts 
during  an  otherwise  lawful  strike,  but  noth- 
ing in  this  proviso  shall  be  interpreted  to 
preclude  an  injured  party  from  pursuaing 
any  other  remedy  available  at  law.  in  equity. 
or  otherwise." 

Amendment  No.  1898 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(k)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  \  160(k))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof: 

"At  a  hearing  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  labor  organi- 
zation challenging  the  particular  worli  as- 
signment to  demonstrate  its  entitlement  to 
said  work  assignment  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence."  " 

Amendment  No.  1899 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  164(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  such  prohibi- 
tions by  any  state  or  territory  shall  apply  to 
any  property  of  the  United  SUtes  located 
within  such  state  or  territory." 

Amendment  No.  1900 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  164(c)(1)  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "adjusted  on  August  1,  1960,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items- 
United  States  city  average)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  one-year 
period  ending  the  preceding  July  31.  No 
later  than  September  1,  1986.  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Board  shall  publish  such 
standards,  as  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister." 

Amendment  No.  1901 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14(c)(1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  164(c)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  thereto; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  colon  the  following 
new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  the  Board  shall  assert  ju- 
risdiction over  any  labor  dispute  involving 
any  non  retail  enterprise  which  has  an  out- 
flow or  inflow  across  state  lines  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  whether  such  outflow 
or  inflow  is  regarded  as  direct  or  indirect, 
and  involving  any  retail  enterprise  which 
has  a  gross  volume  of  business  of  at  least 
$10,000,000  per  annum.  No  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1986,  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Board  shall  adjust  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  such  standards  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items— United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics." 

Amendment  No.  1902 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  164)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection:  "(d) 
Nothing  herein  shall  require  the  presence  of 
a  union  representative,  or  other  individual, 
at  any  interview,  conducted  by  an  employer 
with  any  employee."  " 

Amendment  No.  1903 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  5  169)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  after  the 
phrase,  "as  a  condition  of  employment",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  Sec- 
tion." 

Amendment  No.  19(M 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  19  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  169)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "objections  to 
joining  or  financially  supporting  labor  orga- 
nizations" the  phrase,  "or  any  employee 
who  has  a  strongly  held  moral  or  personal 
conviction  against  joining  or  financially  sup- 
porting labor  organizations."." 

Amendment  No.  190S 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  301(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  185(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to.  and  a  dis- 
trict court  shall  not  have  subject  matter  ju- 


risdiction over,  a  noh-slgnatory  to  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement,  where  no  rights 
or  duties  of  the  non-signatory  party  are 
stated  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract."  " 

Amendment  No.  1906 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  301(b)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  185(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
the  word  "agents"  and  inserting  therein  the 
following:  "or  its  members."," 

Amendment  No.  1907  -^ 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  301(b)  (29  U.S.C. 
\  18S<b))  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Any  member  of  a  labor  organization 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent  of  said  labor 
organization,  and  such  members'  actions 
shall  be  binding  on  said  labor  organization 
without  regard  to  whether  said  action  was 
authorized  or  subsequently  ratified."." 

Amendment  No.  1908 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

'Sec.  .  Section  301(b)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  185(b)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
labor  organization  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  affiliates  or  subsidiaries,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  labor  organiza- 
tion authorized  or  ratified  such  acts."," 

Amendment  No.  1909 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section. 

"Sec.  .  Section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  186(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  or  beyond  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  applicable  collective 
agreement,  whichever  occurs  sooner;"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "any  period;"." 

Amendment  No.  1910 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  186(c))  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  in  clause 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Provided,  hotoever.  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  construed  as  permit- 
ting such  deductions  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tory in  which  such  deductions  are  prohibit- 
ed by  State  or  Territorial  law."." 

Amendment  No.  1911 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  Organized  Crime  and  Racket- 
eering (or  its  successor).  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Labor,  who 
conducts  investigations  of  alleged  or  sus- 
pected felony  criminal  violations  of  statutes 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959.  and  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  administered  by  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  or  any  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  who  is  designated  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  may— 

"(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  felony  criminal  violation  if  such 
violation  is  conunitted  in  his  presence  or  if 
such  employee  has  probable  cause  to  believe 
such  violation  is  being  or  has  been  commit- 
ted, by  the  person  to  be  arrested,  in  the 
presence  of  such  employee; 

"(2)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  for 
the  search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 
dence If  such  warrant  is  issued  under  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  upon  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  has  been 
committed;  and 

"(3)  carry  a  firearm; 
in  accordance  with  rules  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  which  such  employee  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  official  duties 
under  the  authority  provided  in  section  6.  or 
described  in  section  9,  of  the  Inpector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978." 

Amendment  No.  1912 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  303(a>  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 187(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  8(b)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  8(b)". 

Amendment  No.  1913 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section; 

Sec.  .  Section  303(b>  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 187(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause: 
"including  any  attorneys'  fees  incurred 
during  any  underlying  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  proceedings  and  an  action 
under  this  section." 

Amendment  No.  1914 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  439  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1 439)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  in  subsec- 
tion (1),  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  in  subsec- 
tion (c).  and  by  adding  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
years." 

Amendment  No.  1915 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.     .  The  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  (29  U.S.C.  ({  401-531)  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 484: 
"9  484.  Mergcri  and  Afniiatloni 

"The  merger  of  two  independent  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  merger  of  an  Independent 
labor  organization  with  an  affiliated  labor 
organization,  or  the  affiliation  of  an  inde- 
pendent labor  organization  with  another 
entity  shall  not  become  effective  until  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  employees  repre- 
sented by  both  labor  organizations  pursuant 
to  an  election  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Section  9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 159(c)). 


Amendmbit  No.  1916 

At  the  end  of  the  btU,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  501  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.8.C.  I  501)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (c): 

"(c)  Civil  Actions  by  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment OP  Labor.— When  any  officer,  agent. 
shop  steward,  or  representative  of  any  labor 
organization  is  alleged  to  have  violated  the 
duties  declared  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  of 
the  belief  that  such  duties  have  been  violat- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  investigate 
the  alleged  violations  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, institute  a  civil  action  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enforce  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  subsection  (a): 
Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  act 
as  a  limitation  on  the  righU  of  any  member 
of  a  labor  organization  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)." 

Amendment  No.  1917 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  530  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  i  530)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terferrlng  with  or  preventing  the  exercise 
of"  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  section; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  "one 
year"  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  section; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  words  "shall  be 
fined  not  more  than"  in  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  '$10,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  words  "or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  "five  years." 

Amendment  No.  1918 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  152(2))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "person  acting 
as  an  agent  of  an  employer,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "owner, 
management  official,  or  director  of  an  em- 
ployer,". 

Amendment  No.  1919 

At  the  end  of  the  blU,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 152.(2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  clause  at  the 
end  thereof:  "or  any  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion whose  purpose  is  primarily  nonconuner- 
cial," 

Amendment  No.  1920 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  2(11)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  UJ3.C.  (152(11))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  comma  following  the 
phrase  "or  effectively  to  recommend  such 
action"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  phrase  ""if  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  the  exercise  of  such 


authority  is  not  of  a  merely  routine  or  cleri- 
cal nature,  but  requires  the  use  of  Independ- 
ent judgment." 

AHENDMOfT  No.  1931 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  ' 
new  section: 

""Sec.  .  Section  2(18)  of  the  National 
Ubor  Relations  Act  (29  U.8.C.  1 153(13))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Any  person  engaged  In  a  strike  or  other 
conserted  refusal  to  perform  work,  or  any 
other  concerted  activity,  shall  be  considered 
an  "agent"  of  all  other  persons  with  whom 
such  action  was  taken,  and  as  '"agent"  of  the 
labor  organization,  if  any,  of  which  any 
such  person  is  a  member."  " 

Amendment  No.  1933 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  2  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 152)  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
■"(15)  The  term  'employer  in  the  construc- 
tion industry"  shall  not  Include  an  employer 
engaged  in  the  business  of  delivery  or  re- 
moval of  materials  to  a  site  of  construction 
work."  " 

Amendment  No.  1933 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.8.C.  I  lS3(d))  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  adding  a  period  after  the  parenthet- 
ical phrase  In  the  second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
the  clause  "and  over  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  regional  offices."  " 

Amendment  No.  1924 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(a)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  I  lS8(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first  clause 
after  the  word  "employer"  and  before  the 
dash  the  word  "intentionally".". 

Amendment  No.  1935 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(a)(3)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "one  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""three  years": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  least  a 
majority  of  the  employees  eligible  to  vote" 
in  subsection  (11)  of  the  first  proviso  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
phrase:  "a  majority  of  those  employees 
voting"." 

Amendment  No.  1926 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  8(a)(5)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  (158(a)(5)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon: 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  to 
the  end  thereof: 

"Provided,  That  after  a  strike  in  which 
substantial  numbers  of  permanent  replace- 
ment employees  have  been  hired,  it  shall 
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not  be  presumed  by  the  Board  that  said  re- 
placement employees  support  the  Incum- 
bent labor  organization  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  did  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  as  a  whole  on  the  day  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  strike."." 

Amendkent:  No.  1927 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  .  Section  8(aKS)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  D.S.C.  §  158(aK5)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof. 

"Provided,  That  any  obligation  arising 
under  this  subsection  to  furnish  informa- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  information  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  an  employer's  pro- 
duction, trade  secrets  or  other  information 
of  a  confidential  or  sensitive  nature."." 

Amendment  No.  1928 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  -.  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  158(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "the 
making  of  a  concession:"  the  following  new 
proviso: 

"Providtd,  That  where  there  is  in  effect  a 
collective-bargaining  contract  covering  em- 
ployees in  an  industry  affecting  commerce, 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  either  party  to  dis- 
cuss any  matter  not  specifically  covered  by 
such  collective-bargaining  contract". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided  fur- 
ther,"." 

Amendment  No.  1929 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  158(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  following 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  "conces- 
sion" the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organization  or  any  of  its  members 
to  engage  in  any  activity  not  specifically 
protected  by  this  title  in  support  of  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  demand;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Provided  fur- 
ther':" 

Amendment  No.  1930 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  8(g)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  §  158(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  any  health  care  in- 
stitution" from  the  title  of  said  subsection; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  any  health  care  in- 
stitution" from  said  subsection; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "institution" 
where  it  appears  before  the  phrase  "in  writ- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employ- 
er"; and 

(4)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "initial 
agreement"  the  following:  "with  a  health 
care  institution"." 

Amendment  No.  1931 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 


"Sec.  — .  SecUon  9(b)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  VS.C.  |  lS9(b))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof:  "Provided  further.  That 
where  the  employees  of  one  appropriate 
unit  shall  be  merged  into  another  appropri- 
ate unit,  the  Board  shall  not  certify  any 
labor  organization  as  the  representative  of 
the  combined  appropriate  unit  and  shall  not 
issue  a  bargaining  order  concerning  such 
combined  unit  without  first  conducting  and 
certifying  the  results  of  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions conducted  in  each  affected  unit  pursu- 
ant to  this  Section,  and  the  units  shall  not 
be  merged  unless  the  employees  in  each  sep- 
arate unit  consent  thereto."  " 

Amendment  No.  1932 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  9(cKlKA)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
S  159(cKa)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "a  substan- 
tial number  of  employees":  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  fullowbig  new 
phrase:  "40  per  centum  or  more  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit"." 

Amendment  No.  1933 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Section  9<c)(lKA)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  { 159<cKa)(A)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  provisos 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided,  That  any  pe- 
tition filed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  must 
be  supported  by  valid  request  for  election 
forms  provided  by  the  Board  signed  by  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  employees  in  an  ap- 
propriate unit:  Provided  further.  That  any 
request  for  election  forms  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  shall  be  revocable  at  will,  but  in  any 
event  shall  be  valid  for  no  more  than  sixty 
(60)  days  and  shall  clearly  so  provide  on 
their  faces;"." 

Amendment  No.  1934 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  employer  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may 
withdraw  from  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  currently  in  force  without  incur- 
ring any  liability  thereto.  Such  withdrawal 
shall  not  constitute  a  breech  of  any  con- 
struction or  building  agreement  between  an 
employer  and  an  owner  or  customer  which 
requires  the  employer  to  be  a  signatory  to 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement." 

Amendment  No.  1935 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  S  160(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  proviso 
the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  order  of  the  Board  shall  issue 
requiring  any  employer  to  bargain  with  any 
labor  organization  unless  such  labor  organi- 
zation has  been  certified  as  the  exclusive 


representative  of  his  employees  following  a 
secret  ballot  election  conducted  purauant  to 
section  9  of  this  Act  (29  n.S.C.  1 159);  or 
unless  it  affirmatively  appears  from  the 
record  as  a  whole  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence.  (1)  that  due  to  the  employer's  seri- 
ous and  sustained  unfair  labor  practices, 
considering  all  relevant  circumstances  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
two  years,  and  employee  turnover  since  the 
commission  of  said  unfair  labor  practices,  a 
free  and  fair  election  is  impossible,  and  (2) 
that  Immediately  prior  to  such  unfair  labor 
practices  an  uncoerced  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  an  appropriate  unit  had  clearly 
and  unequivocally  designated  or  selected 
such  labor  organization  as  their  representa- 
tive for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing:" " 

Amendment  No.  1936 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  n.S.C.  i  160(c))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  proviso  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  Board  may 
order  back  pay  to  a  striker  who  it  finds  was 
discharged  for  a  discriminatory  reason,  but 
said  back  pay  may  only  be  computed  from 
the  date  on  which  the  individual  requests 
reinstatement"." 

Amendment  No.  1937 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  160(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  sixth  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence: 

"No  order  of  the  Board  shall  issue  if  the 
party  alleged  to  have  committed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  has  ceased  engaging  in  the  al- 
leged conduct  and  has  remedied  the  impact 
of  said  conduct  as  to  any  affected  employ- 
ees. • 

Amendment  No.  1938 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  { 160(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  subchapter" 
the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  no  finding  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  shall  be  made  unless  it  is  de- 
termined that  an  employer's  act  was  intend- 
ed to  interfere  with,  restrain  or  coerce  em- 
ployees in  the  exercise  of  rights  guaranteed 
under  Section  7  of  this  Act,  and  that  such, 
in  fact,  was  reasonably  calculated  to  achieve 
such  result,  and  did,  in  fact,  interfere  with, 
restrain  or  coerce  identified  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  such  rights. 

(2)  by  striking  the  comma  after  the  word 
"Provided"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "further"." 

Amendment  No.  1939 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  10(e)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 160(e))  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  of  said  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof: 


"Provided,  however.  That  full  compliance 
with  the  Board  order  shall  be  an  af f Innative 
defense  to  a  petition  by  the  Board  for  en- 
forcement, and  the  court  shall  not  grant  en- 
forcement where  such  compUaoce  is 
shown." 

Amendment  No.  1940 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  f oUowing 
new  section: 

"8k.  .  Section  14  of  the  National  Labor 
ReUtlons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  164  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d>  Pldietlng  on  private  property 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorUng  picketing  whether  or  not  for  a 
lawful  purpose  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other person  without  that  person's  con- 
sent" " 

Amendment  No.  1941 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  f oUowing 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  301(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement ReUtions  Act  (29  n.S.C.  { 185(a)) 
is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon; 
and 

"(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  no  collective-bargaining 
contract  shall  be  enforceable  against  any 
employer  or  labor  organization  that  has  not 
expressly  agreed  to  be  bound  thereby."  " 

Amendment  No.  1942 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  301  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  (29  U,8.C.  (185)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (f ): 

"(f)  Whenever  considering  a  petition  to 
enforce  or  for  review  of  an  arbitrator's 
award  under  this  Title,  a  district  court  shall 
not  issue  an  order  granting  such  enforce- 
ment or  denying  such  review  unless  it  af- 
~  firmatlvely  appears  from  the  record  as  a 
whole  that  the  arbitrator's  award  is  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence."  " 

Amendment  No.  1943 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  501(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
X3JB.C.  i  501(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  phrase  "The  trial  judge  may  allot  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  recovery  in  any  action 
under  this  subsection  to  pay  the"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
clause:  "In  addition  to  the  recovery  in  any 
action  under  this  subsection,  if  any,  the  trial 
Judge  shall  award  as  damages  from  the 
labor  organization  any"." 

Amendment  No.  1944 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  102  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
n.8.C.  1412)  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
parenthetical  clause  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
parenthetical  clause:  "(including  injunc- 
tions, compensatory  and  exemplary  dam- 
ages, and  reasonable  costs  and  attorneys 
fees)"." 

Ambndmknt  No.  1945 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 


Sk.  .  SecUon  8(e)  of  the  National  Labor 
ReUtlons  Act  (39  VAC.  1 158(e))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof:  "but  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  the  delivery  or  removal  of  materi- 
als to  the  site  of  such  construction  work". 

Amendment  No.  1946 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Youth  Employment  Opportunity  Wage 
Act  of  1986". 

(bXl)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  one  of  the  Nation's  most  serious  and 
longstanding  problems  is  providing  ade- 
quate employment  opportunities  for  our 
young  people; 

(B)  many  youth  are  unemployed  because 
they  lack  the  Job  skills  to  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  the  effect  of  pricing  un- 
skilled youth  out  of  the  Job  market; 

(C)  a  youth  employment  opportunity 
wage  could  make  it  ponlble  for  employers 
to  expand  Job  opportunities  for  young 
people  during  a  period  of  special  need- 
when  young  people  are  l(x>klng  for  summer 
Jobs;  and 

(D)  such  a  program  has  never  been  ade- 
quately tested  and  that  there  should  be  a 
demonstration  period  for  a  youth  employ- 
ment opportunity  wage  in  order  to  allay  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ameliorative  impact  of  the 
youth  wage. 

(2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  a  period  during  which  a 
youth  employment  opportunity  wage  can  be 
paid  by  employers,  and  evaluated  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness In  creating  employment  opportu- 
nities and  helping  young  people  develop  Job 
skills. 

(c)  Section  6  of  the  Fair  LAbor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  n.S.C.  206)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gXl)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (except  for  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 18(a)),  during  the  period  from  May  1 
through  September  30  of  each  year,  an  em- 
ployer may  employ  any  Individual  who  is 
under  20  years  of  age  at  a  wage  not  less 
than  $2.50  per  hour  or  75  per  centum  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rates  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  section  8  or  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  5,  whichever  is  less.  No 
special  certificate  shall  be  required  under 
section  14  for  an  employee  who  U  employed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection.  All  refer- 
ences In  any  other  law  to  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  under  section  6(aKl)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  referring  to  the  wage 
established  by  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  employment  covered  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  re- 
quirements for  compliance  with  applicable 
child  labor  laws  or  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. This  subsection  shall  only  be  appli- 
cable to  hours  worked  by  eligible  employees 
in  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not,  with  re- 
spect to  any  year,  be  applicable  to  any 
youth  who  has  been  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer at  any  time  during  the  90-day  period 
prior  to  May  1  of  such  year. 

"(4)  No  employer  shall  discharge,  transfer 
or  demote  any  employee  of  such  employer 
who  is  ineligible  for  the  wage  esUbllshed  by 
this  subsection,  on  account  of  such  Ineligi- 


bility, for  the  puTTMse  of  empolying  an  Indi- 
vidual eligible  for  such  wage,  and  any  such 
discharge,  transfer  or  demotion  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  section  16(aXS).". 

(d)  Section  143(a)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  VM.C.  1552)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (S)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  Individuals  who  would 
be  paid  wages  during  the  period  from  May  1 
through  September  30  of  any  calendar  year 
who  have  not  attained  20  years  of  age 
before  May  1  of  the  year  shaU  be  paid  at 
not  less  than  the  higher  of  (A)  the  mini- 
mum wage  provided  under  section  6(g)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  19S8,  or  (B) 
the  tninimiim  wage  under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  law.". 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  monitor 
the  implementation  of  this  section  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
concerning  the  employment  effects  of  the 
youth  employment  opportimlty  wage,  and 
such  other  information  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  hours 
worked  after  September  80. 1989. 

Amendment  No.  1947 

At  the  end  of  the  blU.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  11(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "The"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2).  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Nothing  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  in- 
dividual from  engaging  in  industrial  home- 
work (including  sewing,  knitting.  Jeweh7  or 
craftmaklng)  or  performing  any  service  in 
or  about  the  individual's  place  of  residence 
as  an  employee  of  any  employer  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  the  employer 
pays  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
this  Act  and  complies  with  the  mayimum 
hours  provision  of  this  Act."." 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  H,R. 
281,  the  Construction  Industry  Labor 
Law  Amendments  of  1985,  is  an  oddly 
crafted  bill  that  would  arbitrarily 
overturn  well-esUbllshed  legal  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  force  union  representa- 
tion on  American  workers  regardless 
of  their  desires. 

Desp'te  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
the  bill  is  not  a  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  Increase  the  stability 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  If  fact.  H.R.  281  is 
a  blatant  and  heavy  handed  attempt 
to  salvage  the  waning  power  base  of 
construction  unions  through  what 
amounts  to  private  sector  conscription. 

Under  a  guise  of  stability  and  a 
shroud  of  simplicity,  the  legislation  at- 
tempts to  do  three  things.  First,  It 
would  eliminate  the  court  sanctioned 
practice  of  commonly  owned  but  sepa- 
rately managed  construction  entities 
operating  without  ragard  to  each 
other's  collective  bargaining  obliga- 
tions. Known  as  dual  shop  operations 
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or  double-breasting,  this  practice  nor- 
mally involves  one  entity  which  is 
unionized  and  one  which  is  non-union. 

H.R.  281  would  destroy  this  legal 
practice.  Under  the  bill  the  terms  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
the  unionized  entity  would  cover  all  of 
the  employees  of  both  entities  in  the 
geographic  area,  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  the  non- 
union employees  want  to  be  represent- 
ed by  a  union.  These  employees  would 
be  forced  to  engage  in  the  difficult. 
and  in  the  construction  industry,  the 
virtually  impossible  process  of  decerti- 
fying the  union  if  they  wish  to  excer- 
cise  their  basic  right  to  choose  their 
own  representative.  In  non  right-to- 
work  States  most  employees  would  be 
required  to  join  the  union  or  be  fired. 

Second,  the  bill  would  destroy  exist- 
ing law  with  regard  to  pre-hire  agree- 
ments. Under  section  8(f)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  a  union 
can  agree  with  a  construction  employ- 
er as  to  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions before  any  workers  actually 
appear  on  the  contractor's  job  site.  In 
other  industries  such  pre-hire  agree- 
ments would  be  unlawful,  but  Con- 
gress recognized  that  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  pre-hire  agreements 
would  facilitate  the  use  of  hiring  halls 
and  simplify  the  setting  of  labor 
standards. 

In  1978,  in  NLRB  v.  Local  103.  Iron- 
XDorkers,  438  U.S.  335.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  before  a  imion  could 
enforce  a  prehire  agreement,  it  would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  it  actually 
had  the  support  of  a  majority  of  work- 
ers in  that  particular  craft  on  each  job 
site.  The  Court  fashioned  a  careful 
balance  between  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  pre-hire  agreements  and  the 
basic  rights  of  American  workers  to 
choose  their  own  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R.  281  would  destroy  this  legal 
standard.  Under  the  bill,  prehire 
agreements  would  be  considered  final, 
negotiated,  signed  and  ratified  labor 
contracts.  A  union  would  be  free  to 
picket  to  enforce  the  agreement,  again 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  those  actu- 
ally hired. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  basic 
cornerstone  of  Federal  labor  policy— 
the  right  of  the  majority  of  employees 
to  determine  if  they  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented and  to  choose  who  those  repre- 
sentatives will  be.  Today,  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  not  unionized  and  per- 
haps this  single  fact  is  the  most  impor- 
tant clue  as  to  why  some  feel  we  need 
to  replace  majority  rule  with  minority 
domination. 

Finally,  H.R.  281  contains  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  that  violence 
and  coercion  are  inimicable  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  and  that 
employers  and  labor  organizations 
should  never  use  or  condone  the  use  of 
violence.  WhUe  it  is  a  step  for  some  to 
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admit  that  there  has  been  labor  vio- 
lence in  the  construction  industry.  I 
doubt  that  a  sense  of  the  Congress  res- 
olution will  deter  labor  racketeers. 
The  testimony  that  I  have  heard 
before  my  committee,  the  numerous 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime 
all  make  one  point  quite  clear.  E^ffec- 
tive  laws  and  prosecutions  are  what  is 
needed,  not  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  H.R. 
281  would  be  referred  to  committee 
where  it  could  be  addressed  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner.  Unfortunately,  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  have  chosen  to 
circumvent  the  committee  process  and 
keep  the  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I 
regret  that  I  must  warn  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  bill  is  brought  up  without 
committee  review,  I  will  be  forced  to 
conduct  the  committee's  business  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  first  100 
amendments  I  have  drafted  to  H.R. 
281.  amendments  which  will  restore  a 
sense  of  balance  to  the  bill,  protect  ex- 
isting legal  standards  and  prevent 
labor  violence. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  to  amend 
Federal  labor  laws  in  a  vacuum.  Given 
the  delicate  and  often  tenuous  balance 
of  power  between  management  and  or- 
ganized labor,  careful  consideration 
must  always  be  given  to  the  impact  an 
allegedly  simply  amendment  will  have 
on  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  problems  with  our  Federal  labor 
laws,  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
addressed  in  a  segregated  manner.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  open  up  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  it  would  be 
prudent  and  appropriate  to  address  all 
of  the  problems  confronting  that  stat- 
ute and  related  Federal  labor  laws.  By 
confronting  the  entire  subject,  we  can 
avoid  legislative  new  problems. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COIOfrrTEE  ON  AORICULTTJRE.  NOTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  full  committee  hearing  to 
consider  the  nominations  of  Honora- 
ble Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
and  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Duncan,  of  Missou- 
ri, to  be  members  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  9:30  a.m,  Thursday,  May  15,  in  332 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Also,  following  the  nominations 
hearing  is  a  full  committee  hearing  on 
the  possible  impact  on  agriculture  of 
the  explosion  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
plant  at  Chernobyl.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  11  a.m..  Thursday.  May  15.  in 
332  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Darryl  Nirenberg  and  Charlie 
Oellennann  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-6901. 

SUBCOlfMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVKD 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  on  Saturday.  May  24. 
1986.  in  Fairbanks  AK.  and  on  Tues- 
day. May  27.  1986.  in  Anchorage.  AK. 
The  subcommittee  will  receive  testi- 
mony on  S.  2065.  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  pro- 
vide Alaska  Natives  with  certain  op- 
tions for  the  continued  ownership  of 
lands  and  corporate  shares  received 
pursuant  to  the  act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  May  24  hearing  wiU  be  held  at 
the  Federal  Court  Room.  Federal 
Building.  101  12th  Avenue.  Fairbanks. 
AK.  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  in  Fairbanks  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi.  attention:  Ms.  Marcia  Kozie;  101 
12th  Avenue.  Box  7.  Fairbanks.  AK 
99701.  Telephone  (907)  456-0233. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  in  Fairbanks 
should  sign  up  no  later  than  Thurs- 
day, May  22.  1986. 

The  May  27  hearing  will  be  held  at 
the  Federal  Court  Room  No.  1.  Feder- 
al Building.  701  C  Street,  Anchorage, 
AK,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  in  Anchorage  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  Senator  Murkowski, 
attention:  Ms.  Mary  Louise  Faunce: 
701  C  Street,  Box  1.  Anchorage.  AK 
99513.  Telephone  (907)  271-3738. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  in  Anchorage 
should  sign  up  no  later  than  Friday. 
May  23.  1986. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  oral  testimony  will 
be  limited  to  3  minutes  per  witness. 
Written  statements  may  be  longer. 
Witnesses  may  be  placed  in  panels. 
Witnesses  are  requested  to  bring  15 
copies  of  their  testimony  with  them  to 
the  hearing.  Do  not  submit  testimony 
in  advance  of  the  hearing.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Senator 
MuRKowsKi's  offices  or  Mr.  Tony  Be- 
vinetto  of  the  Public  Lands.  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation 
Subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  8, 
1986.  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
Security  for  Capitol  grounds  and 
buildings.       ~ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOKMITTEE  ON  ENERGY ,  NUCLEAR 
raOUTERATION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, and  Government  Processes,  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  8. 1986,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  international  nuclear  safety 
concerns.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  1986,  in  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
white  collar  crime— specifically  the 
E.F.  Hutton  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CARE— 40  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  one  of 
America's  leading  voluntary  agencies, 
whose  hand  of  assistance  and  caring 
has  reached  around  the  world  to  those 
in  need  for  four  decades.  That  agency 
is  CARE— and  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  CARE's 
extraordinary  record  of  people-to- 
people  programs  that  have  helped 
many  of  the  world's  poorest. 

Over  the  many  years,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  humanitarian  problems  of 
refugees  and  others  in  need;  I  have 
seen  firsthand  the  outstanding  work 
of  CARE  volunteers  and  field  workers. 
In  programs  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  I  have  seen  their  food  distri- 
bution programs  which  are  often  the 
only  lifeline  to  millions  facing  starva- 
tion—as in  Africa  this  past  year.  I 
have  seen  their  food-for-world  and 
other  development  assistance  pro- 
grams which  have  helped  people 
throughout  the  Third  World  build 
better  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  humanitarian 
problems  and  challenges  we  have 
faced  in  recent  years  have  grown  in  se- 
verity and  complexity— but  so  has 
CARE'S  capabilities  and  effectiveness. 
One  of  the  greatest  challenges  has 
been  the  drought  and  famine  that 
swept  across  Africa  in  1984.  We  saw 
the  specter  of  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  fleeing  the  coimtryside  in 
a  desperate  search  for  food.  We  saw  a 
flood  of  refugees  pour  across  borders 
seeking  shelter  and  help.  And  in  every 
critical  area,  CARE  was  there. 

I  remember  in  particular,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  begiiming  of  the  CARE  pro- 


gram in  Sudan  last  year— as  the 
drought  that  had  produced  such  a 
human  catastrophe  in  neighboring 
Ethiopia  was  about  to  do  the  same  in 
central  Sudan.  To  help  stem  a  threat- 
ened flow  of  rural  villagers  into  urban 
shelters,  CARE  was  asked  to  launch 
one  of  the  most  logistically  difficult 
relief  operations  in  its  history:  to  feed 
Sudanese  drought  victims  in  their  own 
villages  while  reviving  their  agricultur- 
al production. 

There  were  few  roads  in  the  El 
Obeid  area  I  visited  in  December  1984. 
and  the  logistical  problems  were,  as  I 
said,  immense.  But  the  alternative  was 
worse— a  famine  in  Sudan  that  could 
have  rivaled  the  horror  of  that  in 
Ethiopia  at  the  time.  Because  if  the 
Sudanese  could  not  obtain  food  in 
their  rural  areas,  they  would  have  left 
their  homes  and  lands— as  the  Ethiopi- 
ans had— in  search  for  food.  They 
would  have  fled  to  the  towns  and 
cities,  abandoning  the  countryside  and 
destroying  any  hope  for  the  next  har- 
vest, even  if  the  rains  did  come— 
which,  fortunately,  they  did. 

But  CARE  was  there— and  it  is  still 
there  in  countries  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  committee 
formed  to  celebrate  CARE's  40th  year 
of  service,  and  to  Join  today  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  CARE'S  outstanding  record  of 
hum8uiitarian  service.  In  honoring  Its 
work  in  the  past,  we  can  use  today's 
occasion  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
help  people  in  need  in  the  future.  It  is 
in  the  finest  American  tradition.* 


DECIDE  NOW  ON  MACHINE 
TOOL  232  CASE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  2  years  I  have  been  sending  let- 
ters, making  statements  on  the  floor, 
holding  hearings,  giving  speeches  and 
writing  newspaper  articles  about  ma- 
chine tools  and  the  national  security.  I 
have  been  trying  to  raise  attention  at 
the  White  House  of  a  genuine  crisis 
that  has  developed  with  the  rapid 
demise  of  the  U.S.  machine  tool  indus- 
try. 

Due  to  the  unrelenting  growth  of 
imports,  our  Nation's  ability  to 
produce  machine  tools  has  diminished 
precipitously.  The  alarming  fact  is 
that  we  no  longer  have  sufficient  do- 
mestic machine  tool  capacity  to  mobi- 
lize quickly  for  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. In  the  face  of  the  Import  on- 
slaught, our  Nation's  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  begun  to  move  their 
machine  tool  production  facilities  off- 
shore or  simply  become  importers  of 
foreign  machine  tools. 

This  is  a  dangerous  development.  In 
every  major  conflict,  beginning  with 
World  War  II,  a  shortage  of  machine 
tools  has  been  a  major  bottleneck  in 
U.S.  mobilization  efforts.  Today,  with 
domestic    capacity    at    its    lowest    in 


years,  the  bottleneck  would  surely  be 
far  more  severe. 

Sophisticated  machine  tools  are  one 
of  the  most  militarily  senaitive  items 
we  manufacture.  We  place  severe  re- 
strictions on  exports  of  machine  tools 
to  the  Soviet  bloc.  If  it  is  important  x 
-enough  to  keep  these  machine  tools 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  surely  it 
must  be  important  enough  to  keep 
them  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  approaching  2  Mi  years  since 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sent  to  the 
President  a  report  on  machine  tool  im- 
ports that,  according  to  knowledgeable 
sources,  makes  this  case  In  detail.  Let 
me  repeat  that— 2V%  years  that  report 
has  been  pending.  I'm  not  talking 
about  an  abstract  report  on  an  unim- 
portant problem.  I  am  talking  about  a 
report  that  identifies  a  genuine  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

Now,  I  learn,  the  Cabinet  finally  met 
a  month  ago  to  brief  the  President  on 
the  issue.  I  am  also  told  that  the  mobi- 
lization experts  present  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  points  I  am  making 
today. 

Still,  however,  nothing  Is  happening. 
What  on  Earth  can  we  do  to  make 
people  realize  that  this  is  a  genuine 
problem  that  must  be  resolved  now— 
not  next  week,  next  month,  next 
year— but  now? 

I  have  just  read  in  last  Friday's  Com- 
ORXssiONAL  Rbcoro  a  dialogue  among 
three  of  my  colleagues  on  this  issue. 
All  three— Senators  Hkwz,  ORASSixy, 
and  Dakforth- serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  and  are  heavily  Involved  in 
trade  Issues.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  each  of  their  statements.  Senator 
Grasblzy  termed  the  delay  on  this 
issue  as  "almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion" and  Senator  DAirroRTH  labeled  it 
"unconscionable."  They  are  both 
right.  Polite  dialogue  Is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient. It  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
demand  action.* 


THE  MIDOETMAN  SMALL  ICBM 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  submitted 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  in  April  1983. 
we  in  the  Senate  thought  a  consensus 
had  been  achieved  on  how  best  to  pro- 
mote long-term  ICBM  survivabUlty. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  proposed 
that  we  move  toward  a  single  warhead 
small  ICBM  and  that  we  Investigate 
deploying  it  on  a  hardened  mobile 
launcher.  The  Idea  was  to  deploy  a  dis- 
persed force,  not  in  a  first  strike  mode, 
secure  from  a  preemptive  strike  and 
available  for  a  deterrent  response— 
survivability  through  mobility.  Al- 
though costly,  such  a  strategy  would 
also  be  costly  for  the  SovieU  to 
counter.  In  terms  of  surviving  war- 
heads, Mldgetman  may  be  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  other  systems. 
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Scowcroft  and  his  Commission  were 
dead  right.  Mobile  missiles  represent 
the  next  step  toward  strategic  deter- 
rence and  balance.  The  Soviets  appear 
to  be  moving  In  this  direction  them- 
selves with  the  recent  deployment  of 
the  road-mobile  SS-25.  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rail-mobile  SS-X-24.  It 
took  20  years  to  reach  this  consensus; 
so  it  was  with  considerable  concern 
that  we  learned  on  October  31,  1985. 
that  the  administration  was  willing  to 
drop  our  mobile  capability.  More  re- 
cently, critics  within  the  Pentagon 
have  suggested  increasing  the  size  of 
the  Mldgetman  in  order  to  accommo- 
date more  warheads.  Such  a  modifica- 
tion would  cripple  the  mobUity  and 
flexibility  of  the  missile,  which  make 
it  a  stable  deterrent  and  not  a  first 
strike  weapon. 

This  past  week,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
John  Deutch  and  James  Woolsey  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  apparent 
abandonment  of  the  original  Midget- 
man  concept.  General  Scowcroft  was, 
of  course.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces,  a 
man  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  John  Deutch  is  provost  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
BInergy,  and  chairman  of  a  special 
Pentagon  advisory  panel  on  strategic 
weapons.  James  Woolsey,  a  member  of 
the  Packard  Commission  on  Defense 
BSanagement,  served  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  world  of  strate- 
gic thought  this  is  an  august  group, 
indeed,  and  we  should  heed  their 
thoughts  and  concerns.  I  ask  that  an 
article  appearing  In  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

MiDcmiAH:  Keep  It  oh  Track 

Almost  three  years  ago.  the  president  and 
Congress  agreed  on  a  solution  to  a  problem 
that  has  vexed  this  country  for  more  than  a 
decade— what  to  do  about  land-based  mis- 
siles in  an  era  of  rapidly  increasing  missile 
accuracy. 

The  agreed  solution  was  designed  with  a 
vitally  important  goal  in  mind:  to  increase 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance  and 
thus  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  The 
program  to  produce  this  result  contained 
three  elements:  1)  deployment  of  100  MX 
missiles  in  Minuteman  silos;  2)  deployment 
of  a  smaU,  single-warhead  missile  now  com- 
monly known  as  Mldgetman;  and  3)  an  arms 
control  agreement  that,  among  other 
things,  was  based  on  counting  not  launch- 
ers, but  warheads  of  roughly  equivalent  size. 
We  strongly  reiterate  our  support  for  all 
elements  of  this  program. 

Two  elements  of  the  program  have  not 
come  to  pass.  An  arms  control  agreement 
has  not  been  achieved,  although  the  admin- 
istration did  modify  its  negotiating  ap- 
proach. Congress  has  refused  to  deploy  over 
half  of  the  100  MXs.  It  now  appears  that 
the  future  of  the  third  and  vitally  impor- 
tant element— Mldgetman— may  be  threat- 
ened by  some,  both  within  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress. 
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The  current  assault  on  the  Mldgetman  fo- 
cuses on  two  elements— its  mobility  and  its 
cost.  The  administration  has  proposed  a  ban 
on  all  mobile  missiles,  ostensibly  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  verification.  Mobility  does 
worsen  the  problems  of  verification. 

However,  the  motivation  for  barring 
mobile  missiles  becomes  more  understand- 
able if  the  true  Intent  of  the  administration 
is  to  provide  survivability  by  defending  with 
SDI  an  ICBM  force  deployed  in  super-hard 
silos.  But  while  super-hardening  may  be  at- 
tractive if  it  proves  to  be  cheap,  in  the  race 
between  accuracy  and  hardening,  accuracy 
will  almost  certainly  win  eventually. 

SDI  Is  not  the  only  alternative  for  defend- 
ing ICBMs.  Conventional  terminal  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  (BMD)  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  improving  the  surviv- 
ability of  land-based  ICBMs,  especially  in 
shelter-based  modes.  But  with  either  SDI  or 
conventional  BMD  as  part  of  our  survivabil- 
ity program  for  ICBMs  we  would  be  facing 
many  unstable  and  dangerous  transition 
years  before  arriving  at  convincing  stability. 

In  any  event,  we  should  welcome,  not  fear, 
a  Soviet  move  away  from  the  behemoth  SS- 
18  In  Its  fixed  silos  toward  smaller  (though 
still  MXsize)  and  Initially  less-accurate 
mobile  missiles.  In  a  more  stable,  small, 
mobile  ICBM  environment,  even  the  re- 
quirements for  verification  become  some- 
what less  rigorous. 

The  other  principal  criticism  of  the  Mldg- 
etman relates  to  its  cost.  It  is  in  truth  ex- 
pensive—but not  more  so  than  other  ICBM 
systems  for  an  equal  number  of  surviving 
warheads,  if  one  makes  reasonable  assump- 
tions about  Soviet-  and  U.S.-system  per- 
formance. The  objective  of  the  Mldgetman 
deployment,  however,  is  not  economy  but 
survivability  and  stability. 

Some  advocates  of  scrapping  the  current 
Mldgetman  program  propose  as  an  alterna- 
tive placing  several  warheads  (MIRVs)  on  a 
considerably  larger  mobile  missile.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  a  silo-based  mis- 
sile carrying  many  warheads  Is  destabilizing, 
because  attack  on  one  aim  point  can  destroy 
many  times  the  number  of  warheads  used  in 
the  attack.  However,  when  a  missile  is  based 
deceptively  or  on  mobile  launchers,  this 
dangerously  desUbillzing  character  of 
MIRVing  is  sharply  attenuated.  This  is  be- 
cause the  only  present  means  of  attack  on 
such  a  deployment  is  to  spread  the  attack- 
ing missiles  evenly  over  the  entire  area  In 
which  the  deployment  occurs  (barrage 
attack).  Thus  the  only  relevant  number  be- 
comes the  equivalent  megatonnage  of  war- 
heads In  the  deployment,  not  the  number  of 
warheads  per  missile. 

WhUe  accepting  the  vaUdlty  of  this  theo- 
retical position,  we  believe  there  are  two 
compelling  counterarguments  against  a  new 
three-warhead.  75,000-pound  missile— one 
political  and  one  substantive. 

To  abandon  the  present  Mldgetman  pro- 
gram and  start  all  over  to  build  political 
support  for  yet  another  In  the  painful  series 
of  "solutions"  to  the  ICBM  problem  would. 
In  our  opinion,  put  the  entire  future  of 
ICBMs  In  the  gravest  Jeopardy.  Such  a 
high-risk  course  might  be  Justified  were  the 
substantive  aspects  of  the  issue  strongly  ori- 
ented in  that  direction.  But  the  net  of  the 
substantive  arguments  also  indicates  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  Mldgetman  pro- 
gram. 

A  new  missile  program  could  lead  to  a 
two-year  delay  in  the  date  for  initial  deploy- 
ment. The  larger  MIRVed  missile  Is  not  sig- 
nificantly cheaper  than  the  Mldgetman,  es- 
pecially If  it  Is  compared  to  a  conceivable 


two-warhead  modification  that  could  be  de- 
veloped if  future  circumstances  dictate.  But 
most  Important,  the  larger  minlle  sacrifices 
flexibility. 

We  are  In  an  era  of  dynamic  technological 
change,  which  argues  powerfully  for  main- 
taining a  high  degree  of  flexibility.  To  risk 
that  flexibUity  by  shifting  to  a  much  larger, 
less  mobile,  MIRVed  mlaslle  In  the  name  of 
economy  appears  to  us  truly  to  be  false 
economy.  Flexibility  Includes,  at  a  mini- 
mum, ability  to  make  use  of  the  road  net- 
work as  well  as  air  transporUbllity  to  other 
regions  of  the  country,  e.g.,  to  areas  where 
forests  and  other  features  could  lend  cover, 
if  it  were  needed  in  the  future. 

A  minimal  increase  in  design  weight  of  the 
Mldgetman  (on  the  order  of  7,000  pounds) 
could  be  accommodated  without  loss  of  es- 
sential mobility  or  flexibility.  This  would  be 
a  prudent  move,  enabling  the  incorporaton 
of  decoys  or  penetration  aids  if  needed  to 
cope  with  the  possible  deployment  of  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  defense.  In  our  Judgment, 
no  other  significant  changes  are  needed  In 
the  progam  at  this  time. 

The  question  of  ICBM  modernization  has 
been  on  the  nation's  agenda  for  nearly  20 
years.  This  suggests  that  there  Is  no  unique 
technical  solution  that  can  simultaneously 
satisfy  the  objectives  of  an  adequate  capa- 
bility to  ensure  deterrence  low  cost,  and  sta- 
bility. In  our  view,  the  Mldgetman  system 
possesses  the  balance  of  capability,  flexibU- 
ity and  broad  political  support  that  makes  it 
the  system  of  choice  for  the  future.* 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19, 1986] 
Aoopms.  Without  SnoiiAt 


RESEARCH  ON  ADOPTION 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  in- 
creased attention  given  to  adoptions  in 
this  country.  Having  worked  In  the 
Senate  for  more  than  a  decade  on  pro- 
moting adoptions  and  breaking  down 
the  barriers  that  have  prevented  many 
children  caught  in  the  foster  care 
limbo  from  being  placed  in  loving, 
adoptive  homes,  I  am  very  gratified  to 
see  the  growing  interest  in  adoptions. 

An  article  on  adoption  was  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
William  L.  Pierce,  who  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Committee  for 
Adoption  and  has  a  long  history  of  in- 
volvement in  adoption  Issues,  includ- 
ing the  two  adoption  measures  which  I 
authored  in  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gresses. Mr.  Pierce's  article  discusses 
some  recent  research  findings  on  adop- 
tive families.  As  this  article  notes, 
there  have  been  some  popular  myths 
developed  suggesting  that  adopted  in- 
dividuals have  more  mental  health 
problems  than  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  new  studies  conclude  that 
adopted  individuals  function  quite  well 
and  are  not  at  greater  risk  for  prob- 
lems in  later  life. 

I  ask  that  the  Pierce  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  19.  1986.  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 


(By  WUllam  U  Pierce) 
Washinoton.— In  recent  years,  adopted 
persons,  especially  adolescents,  have  In- 
creasingly been  described  as  dependent, 
fearful,  hostile,  insecure  and  abnormal.  The 
popular  myth  has  It  that  adopted  children 
have  more  mental  health  problems  than  the 
nonadopted,  simply  because  they  are  adopt- 
ed. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  the  myth 
was  created  and  kept  alive.  First,  research 
studies  of  the  early  IMO's,  which  claimed  to 
find  the  problem,  were  based  on  small  sam- 
ples taken  from  mental  health  clinics  or 
psychiatric  case  studies.  By  definition,  the 
samples  were  loaded  in  favor  of  finding 
mental  health  problems.  Second,  groups  and 
Individuals,  often  motivated  by  personal  un- 
happiness,  sought  radical  changes  In  stand- 
ard adoption  practices  and  used  those  stud- 
ies and  their  own  first-person  stories  to  gain 
attention  and  popularize  the  misconception 
with  the  general  public. 

But  those  early  and  liuulequate  research 
studies  have  long  been  open  to  question. 
And  now.  on  the  basis  of  two  recent,  superi- 
or studies  of  nonclinical  populations,  we  can 
lay  to  rest  the  myth  that  adopted  persons 
have  more  mental  problems  than  nonadopt- 
ed. 

One  study,  by  Leslie  Stein  and  Janet 
Hoopes,  published  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  In  198S,  was  part  of  a 
project  that  tracked  adoptive  families  for 
nearly  25  years.  It  concluded  in  part,  "Evi- 
dence suggesting  that  the  adoptee  has 
greater  or  more  sustained  difficulty  with 
the  tasks  of  adolescence  was  not  found,  indi- 
cating that  adoptive  status,  in  and  of  Itself, 
is  not  predictive  of  heightened  stress  among 
adolescents."  It  said  that  "as  a  group,  the 
adolescent  adoptees  interviewed  were  doing 
quite  well." 

A  second  study,  published  in  198S  by 
Kathlyn  BCarquls  and  Richard  Detweller, 
was  also  based  on  a  study  of  subjects  drawn 
from  a  nonclinical— that  Is,  "normal"— pop- 
ulation. It  found  that  "contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, adopted  persons  are  significantly 
more  confident  and  view  others  more  posi- 
tively than  their  nonadopted  peers,"  that 
they  have  a  "more  Internal  lociu  of  control 
than  their  nonadopted  peers"  and  that 
adoptive  parents  were  "significantly"  more 
"comforting,  predictable,  protectively  con- 
cerned and  helpful"  than  nonadoptlve  par- 
ents. 

Leslie  Stein  and  Janet  Hoopes  hoped  their 
results  would  dispel  some  of  the  "dire 
myths"  about  the  "Identity  problems  In  ado- 
lescent adoptees."  Kathlyn  Marquis  and 
Richard  Detweller  found  no  evidence  of  the 
"negative  characteristics  of  dependency, 
tearfulness,  tenseness,  hostility,  loneliness, 
insecurity,  abnormality,  Inferority,  poor 
self-image,  or  lack  of  confidence."  Even  a 
recent  study  of  adopted  persons  drawn  from 
a  mental  health  setting,  by  Paul  and  Evelln 
Brtnich,  asserts  that  "the  majority  of  adop- 
tions can  Justly  be  characterised  as  success- 
es." 

The  finding  that  adopted  persons  are  not 
at  risk  simply  because  they  are  adopted 
should  set  the  stage  for  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  value  of  adoption  In  our  society. 

First,  all  of  those  most  directly  affected 
by  adoption— adopted  people,  birth  parents 
and  adoptive  parents— can  be  confident  that 
adoption  works  well. 

Second,  the  data  should  reinforce  the 
commitment  of  the  adoption  field  to  a  con- 
tinuation  of   sound,    traditional   practice. 


After  all,  the  primary  client  of  the  adoption 
service,  the  child,  has  been  shown  by  re- 
search to  be  doing  fine. 

Third,  the  research  should  be  helpful  to 
the  media.  In  that  the  adopted  person  will 
no  longer  be  stigmatised  as  pathological— or 
Inferior— simply  because  she  or  he  is  adopt- 
ed. One  hopes  that  in  time  we'll  see  fewer 
sensational,  negative  stories.  One  can  even 
hope  that  the  soap  operas  will  stop  using 
adoption  as  an  elixir  whenever  the  plot  lags. 

Finally,  the  public  may  come  to  realize 
that  adopted  people  are  generally  like  ev- 
eryone else— Individuals  who  are  successes 
or  failures  largely  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
efforts.  Adopted  people  are  neither  strange 
nor  special.  They  are  simply  individuals  who 
have  Joined  families  in  a  different  way  than 
most  people.  They  want  neither  pity  nor 
praise.  They  Just  want  to  be  able  to  live 
their  lives  with  the  families  that  are  very 
real  and  very  permanent  to  them,  without 
stigma  or  headlines.* 


THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  LABOR 
RELA'nONS  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr,  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  670,  the  per- 
forming arts  labor  relations  amend- 
ments, introduced  earlier  this  year  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  This  legislation  amends 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  extend  funda- 
mental labor  protections  to  musicians, 
actors,  and  other  performing  artists. 

The  protections  that  would  be  ex- 
tended to  performing  artists  would  be 
no  greater  than  those  enjoyed  by 
other  labor  groups.  In  fact,  this  legis- 
lation merely  grants  performing  art- 
ists the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment. 

Currently,  performing  artists  are  an 
anomaly  under  the  labor  laws  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  employment.  The 
constant  traveling  from  one  city  to  an- 
other to  play  short  engagements  has 
rendered  performing  artists  to  be  clas- 
sified as  Independent  contractors,  not 
employees,  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and.  therefore,  not  eligi- 
ble to  bargain  collectively. 

Under  this  legislation,  musicians, 
actors,  and  other  performing  artists 
would  be  considered  as  employees 
under  Federal  labor  laws  and,  as  such, 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  con- 
tractual agreements  for  employment. 
This  change  does  not  have  any  tax 
ramifications  for  the  employers,  but 
simply  accords  performing  artists  the 
right  to  negotiate  collectively  over  the 
terms  of  their  employment— a  right 
that  has  been  denied  them  for  too 
long. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  Important  legislation 
and  to  act  on  it  expeditiously.* 


350TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
SPRINGFIELD,  MA 

•  Mr.  KERRY,  Mr.  President,  Massa- 
chusetts was  among  the  first  colonies 
to  be  settled  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 
many  communities  In  the  Common- 


wealth have  celebrated  birthdays  of 
300  years  or  more.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  special  celebration  the  week 
of  May  11-18, 1986:  the  360th  birthday 
of  the  city  of  Springfield.  We  are  espe- 
cially proud  on  this  occasion  because 
of  the  central  role  this  great  city  has 
played  in  shaping  this  Nation  during 
the  past  3Vk  centuries. 

Founded  in  1636  by  William  Pyn- 
chon,  Springfield  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  American  military  history 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom  both 
here  and  abroad,  George  Washington 
first  visited  Springfield  on  his  way  to 
becoming  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Army  in  1776,  and  was  to 
visit  the  city  again  during  the  course 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Washing- 
ton selected  Springfield  for  the  site  of 
an  arsenal,  choosing  it  for  its  strategic 
location  (more  than  1  day's  march 
from  Boston)  and  for  its  foundry  and 
blast  furnace.  Washington  toured  the 
arsenal  in  1780,  and  in  April  1794,  Con- 
gress established  the  site  as  a  U.S. 
armory.  The  armory  provided  valuable 
munitions  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  Civil  War. 

By  1820,  the  armory  had  trans- 
formed the  town  of  Springfield  into  a 
major  manufacturing  center  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  which  led  to  the 
foimdation  of  another  great  institu- 
tion, the  Springfield  Republican.  Its 
founder,  Samuel  Bowles,  was  not 
afraid  to  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
strongest  public  voices  in  support  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Perhaps  its  most  important  military 
contribution  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  two  rifles,  the  Springfield  re- 
peating rifle,  adopted  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1903  and  used  extensively 
during  World  War  I,  and  the  Garand. 
or  M-1,  rifle,  which  John  C.  Garand 
spent  over  30  years  perfecting,  and 
which  Gen.  George  Patton  called  "the 
greatest  weapon  ever  made."  Adopted 
by  the  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Springfield  rifle  in  1036,  the  M-1 
helped  to  cinch  victory  In  World  War 
II. 

Springfield  has  further  secured  its 
place  In  American  history  by  the  indi- 
vidual contributions  of  its  citizens. 
Charles  E.  and  J.  Prank  Duryea  built 
the  first  successful  American  gasoline- 
powered  automobile  in  a  factory  on 
Russell  Street  in  1894,  and  in  1896, 
turned  out  13  identical  automobiles— 
the  first  to  be  mass-produced  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  the  Boston  Celtics  continue  on 
toward  another  NBA  championship,  it 
is  fitting  to  remember  that  James 
Naismlth,  a  teacher  and  physical  edu- 
cation instructor  at  the  YMCA  School 
in  Springfield,  Invented  the  game  of 
basketball  In  December  1891.  Spring- 
field is  now  the  proud  home  of  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Like  most  urban  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, Springfield  fell  victim  to  the 
changing  economy  during  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  The  U.S.  Government 
closed  the  armory,  2,500  people  lost 
their  jobs,  and  the  downtown  area  de- 
terioraUrd.  However,  during  the  past 
15  years.  Springfield  has  witnessed  a 
remarliable  transformation.  City  lead- 
ers have  Joined  forces  with  an  active 
business  community  to  bring  economic 
development,  jote,  housing,  and 
growth  to  the  city.  Congressman 
Edward  Boland  has  led  the  public  ini- 
tiative, helping  to  win  crucial  Federal 
grants  that  connected  public  funds 
with  private  investment.  He  has  been 
joined  by  a  succession  of  outstanding 
mayors,  including  current  Mayor 
Richard  Neal,  in  advocating  and  ar- 
ticulating the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  a  partner  in  Spring- 
field's comeback.  Today,  the  success  of 
this  public/private  partnership  is  evi- 
dent throughout  Springfield.  It  is  a  vi- 
brant, modem  city  which  serves  as  the 
cultural  and  economic  center  of  west- 
em  Massachusetts. 

As  the  city  of  Springfield  takes  this 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  its  past,  it 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  Springfield 
has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  our 
cultural  heritage.  As  Mayor  Neal  has 
aptly  put  it,  the  story  of  Springfield  is 
"not  so  much  as  a  city  of  brictu  and 
mortar,  but  a  city  of  people  who  have 
and  reflect  the  principles,  ideals, 
spirit,  and  pride  that  are  America." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Springfield  as  the  city 
celebrates  its  past  and  its  future.* 


SHARED  VIEWING:  A  COMMEN- 
DATION FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING  CO. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  a 
new  series  of  public  service  announce- 
ments put  together  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  [ABC].  Stars  from 
ABC  programs  appear  in  5  second 
spots  urging  parents  to  choose  their 
children's  television  diet  carefully  and 
to  then  watch  together.  Linda  Evans, 
Charleton  Heston.  Bruce  Willis,  and 
Cybil  Shephard  are  among  those  pro- 
moting this  worthy  effort.  These  an- 
nouncements appear  during  prime 
time  and  are  a  good  tool  in  the  fight 
against  television  violence. 

Many  studies  have  proven  that  there 
is  a  link  between  violence  shown  on 
television  and  aggression.  Those  who 
watch  a  steady  flow  of  violence  on  tel- 
evision are  more  likely  to  grossly  over- 
estimate crime  rates.  One  report  dis- 
covered that  teenagers  in  a  small  town 
in  Arizona  were  fearful  of  big  cities  be- 
cause their  only  exposure  to  large 
urban  centers  came  from  violent  pro- 
grams on  their  television  sets. 

Many  parents  use  the  television  as  a 
babysitter.    Pew    parents    are    fully 


aware  of  the  effects  of  watching  too 
much  violence  on  television.  Physical 
dangers  are  given  much  attention,  but 
dangers  to  mental  health  are  often  ig- 
nored. ABC  is  to  be  commended  for 
acting  responsibly  to  inform  the  public 
that  all  television  is  not  for  all  viewers. 
Television  can  appeal  to  the  worst  in 
us  and  to  the  best  in  us.  I  praise  ABC 
and  its  staff  for  this  important  first 
step  in  the  education  process  that  is 
crucial  to  the  mental  health  of  Ameri- 
cans.* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CARE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  commemorate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Cooperative  for  Ameri- 
can Relief  Everywhere,  known  with 
great  affection  and  respect  to  all  of  us 
as  CARE.  In  today's  world,  CARE  has 
become  the  very  embodiment  of  Amer- 
ican idealism.  It  is  a  unique  coopera- 
tive owned  by  23  national,  economic, 
religious  and  ethnic  groups,  and  is  the 
largest  private,  voluntary,  relief  and 
development  organization  in  the 
world. 

On  May  11,  1946,  the  first  CARE 
packages  were  delivered  to  survivors  of 
the  carnage  of  World  War  II  in  Le 
Havre,  France.  One  hundred  of  these 
original  packages  were  purchased  for 
international  relief  by  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Missouri's  first  citizen  was 
one  of  the  biggest  supporters  of 
CARE'S  work.  Before  their  discontinu- 
ance in  1967,  over  100  million  CARE 
packages  had  reached  people  in  need. 
To  date,  CARE  has  provided  more 
than  S4  billion  in  goods  and  services  to 
the  needy  in  86  countries  and  territo- 
ries worldwide. 

In  January  1984  I  made  a  trip  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  My  purpose  was 
to  see  firsthand  the  suffering  that 
hiuiger  and  starvation  had  brought  to 
millions  of  people.  One  of  the  coun- 
tries that  I  visited  was  Mozambique,  a 
nation  victimized  by  drought,  warfare 
and  a  Marxist  government  whose  poli- 
cies had  nm  the  country  into  the 
ground.  At  the  time  of  my  trip,  no 
international  relief  organizations  were 
operating  in  Mozambique  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  it  had  been  2 
months  since  any  emergency  food  sup- 
plies had  been  delivered. 

In  response  to  my  visit,  CARE 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mozambique  in  less  than  2 
months.  That  agreement  formed  a 
partnership  between  CARE  and  the 
Government  to  develop  a  systematic 
approach  to  managing  the  terrible 
human  tragedy  in  Mozaunbique.  This 
agreement  was  indicative  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  thinking  that  has  made 
CARE  one  of  the  most  effective  relief 
and  development  organizations  in  his- 
tory. Rather  than  being  content  to 
provide  short-term  emergency  relief. 


CARE  chose  to  build  a  foundation 
within  the  Government  of  Mozam- 
bique to  serve  as  a  base  for  market  ori- 
ented long-term  development  strate- 
gies and  as  the  beginning  of  a  self-suf- 
ficient domestic  relief  organization. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  through  for- 
ward looking  programs  that  the  under- 
lying problems  confronting  underde- 
veloped nations  can  be  solved.  Emer- 
gency relief  efforts  are  important,  and 
without  them  many  would  die.  To  win 
the  fight  against  hunger,  however,  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  developing  a 
nation's  resources  for  the  future,  so 
that  the  next  generation  may  never 
know  the  horrors  of  deprivation.  For 
40  years,  CARE  has  worked  to  fulfill 
this  commitment.  Its  efforts  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  honor 
to  salute  CARE  for  its  long  history  of 
accomplishments.  I  am  humbled  by 
the  sacrifice  and  dedication  of  the 
nearly  5,000  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world  who  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  CARE.,  It  stands  as  an  ever- 
lasting inspiration  to  Americans  every- 
where.« 


CARE  AT  40 


•  Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  11,  CARE,  the  largest 
nonsectarian,  nongovernmental  U.S. 
voluntary  agency  working  overseas 
will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversary. 

The  story  of  CARE  begins  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II,  when 
thousands  of  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans following  the  war's  end  searched 
for  ways  they  could  send  food  and  sup- 
plies to  relatives,  friends,  and  other 
war  victims  in  Europe  whose  lives  had 
been  devastated.  To  people  involved  in 
the  reconstruction  effort,  some  special 
organization  was  needed  to  be  set  up 
to  handle  such  requests.  Most  of  the 
existing  private  and  governmental 
relief  agencies  were  dealing  govem- 
ment-to-govemment,  and  they  were  ill 
equipped  to  handle  such  a  personal- 
ized service. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Army  had 
stockpiled  military  10-in-l  packages- 
so-called  because  they  could  feed  10 
men  for  1  day  or  1  man  for  10— and 
had  no  real  plans  for  them.  It  seemed 
an  ideal  sort  of  package  for  Americans 
to  deliver  to  the  starving  in  Europe. 
Thus  CARE  was  incorporated  on  No- 
vember 27,  1945,  as  a  cooperative  non- 
profit agency,  representing  a  consorti- 
um of  22  American  organizations. 
With  an  initial  capitalization  of 
$750,000,  it  purchased  the  first  2.7 
milion  10-in-l  parcels.  On  May  11. 
1946,  the  first  packages  reached  Le 
Havre,  France,  on  their  way  to  thou- 
sands of  war  survivors— and  ultimately 
into  legend. 

CARE  has  come  a  long  way  since 
then.  Today  it  is  the  largest  nonsectar- 


ian, nongovernmental,  nonprofit  de- 
velopment and  relief  agency  in  the 
world.  In  the  40  years  since  Inception 
it  has  delivered  over  $4  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  services  to  over  75  na- 
tions on  4  continents.  In  1985  alone, 
$325  million  in  food  and  related  devel- 
opment assistance,  a  new  record,  went 
to  35  countries,  much  of  it  to  drought- 
stricken  Africa.  Its  programs  have  en- 
compassed virtually  every  field  of  de- 
velopment and  emergency  relief,  in- 
cludUng  agriculture  and  livestock  pro- 
duction, water  systems,  education, 
health  and  nutrition,  agroforestry, 
large-scale  food  distribution,  and  small 
enterprise  development. 

In  a  sense,  CARE'S  growth  was 
almost  accidental.  It  was  conceived  as 
a  temporary  agency,  destined  to  dis- 
appear when  Europe's  needs  were  met. 
From  those  first  parcels  of  simple  mili- 
tary rations,  CARE  developed  and  cus- 
tomized new  packages:  Kosher  pack- 
ages, Polish  food  packages,  among 
others.  Later  parcels  contained  tex- 
tiles, agricultural  tools,  hand  plows, 
soap,  oxygen  tents,  and  even  iron 
lungs.  The  demand  was  overwhelming, 
and  by  1951  7  million  packages  had 
been  delivered.  When  the  program  fi- 
nally ended  in  1967  the  figure  had 
risen  to  over  100  million. 

To  distribute  the  CARE  packages, 
offices  were  opened  in  many  European 
countries.  In  1949  the  first  non-Euro- 
pean office  was  opened  in  Japan,  but 
Europe  remained  a  prime  focus  for  dis- 
tribution activities  during  those  first 
busy  years.  With  each  new  natural  or 
manmade  disaster  CARE  was  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  relief  efforts.  During 
those  first  formative  years  thousands 
of  CARE  packages  were  flown  into 
Berlin  when  the  Soviets  blockaded  the 
city,  into  Holland  when  the  Danube 
flooded,  into  Greece  when  it  was 
struck  by  earthquakes,  into  Austria 
when  it  was  deluged  with  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  into  numerous  other  dis- 
aster areas  where  relief  was  needed. 
Behind  the  closing  Iron  Curtain,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  different  story.  Harassed 
CARE  offices  were  shut  down  In 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and 
Romania. 

Meanwhile,  CARE'S  mandate  was 
subtly  beginning  to  shift.  In  1949  the 
organization  tried  something  new:  dis- 
tributing 34.000  vegetable  and  com 
seed  packages  to  Europeans  recovering 
from  the  war.  Before  CARE  left  Korea 
15.000  residents  there  were  equipped 
with  tools  and  seeds  to  plant  gardens. 
These  agricultural  ventures  were 
among  the  first  attempts  to  foster  self- 
help,  a  concept  which  has  become  the 
comerstone  of  CARE's  philosophy  of 
assistance.  Instead  of  simply  distribut- 
ing food  and  finished  products  to  an 
Impoverished  world,  thereby  maintain- 
ing a  vicious  cycle  of  dependence, 
CARE  set  up  programs  so  that  aid  re- 
cipients would  eventually  be  able  to 
support    themselves.    CARE    fosters 


pride.  BSBuming  that  people  would 
rather  feed  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies rather  than  rely  on  someone  else 
to  do  it  for  them. 

In  1954  Congress  passed  a  new  law 
that  radically  altered  CARE's  focus 
and  activities.  Public  Law  480,  known 
as  the  "Food  for  Peace"  law,  enabled 
farm  commodities  for  the  first  time  to 
be  used  for  humanitarian  programs 
overseas.  Suddenly  America's  enor- 
mous wealth  of  grains  and  other  foods 
could  be  tapped  to  support  all  sorts  of 
relief  efforts  and  development  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  CARE  expanded 
and  revised  its  operations.  Wherever 
feasible,  food  could  be  used  as  an  in- 
centive for  self-help;  people  were  paid 
with  food  for  the  work  they  performed 
in  community  development  projects. 
Gradually,  using  this  new  technique, 
CARE  shifted  from  package  deliveries 
to  longer  term  development,  and  food- 
for-work  projects  became  a  staple  in 
CARE'S  overseas  programs. 

By  the  mid-1950'8  CARE  had  closed 
down  all  but  three  of  Its  European  op- 
erations, feeling  the  continent  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  the  war. 
Thus  CARE  established  another  philo- 
sophical comerstone:  leaving  when  a 
country  is  deemed  able  to  handle  its 
own  problems. 

As  CARE  entered  its  third  decade  it 
became  increasingly  involved  in  the 
Third  World  and  the  fundamental 
Issues  of  hunger,  illiteracy,  poverty. 
and  disease.  No  longer  was  it  possible 
simply  to  rebuild  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed; it  became  necessary  to  create 
what  never  had  existed  before: 
modem  agricultural,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  heatlh  facilities. 

In  1962,  CARE  merged  with 
MEDICO,  the  organization  of  doctors 
founded  by  Drs.  Tom  Dooley  and 
Peter  Comanduras  to  enable  doctors 
to  help  Third  World  peoples.  Teams  of 
doctors  were  sent  all  over  the  world, 
establishing  programs  and  treating 
thousands  of  people,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  doctor  before. 
Projects  included  an  eye  bank  in 
Jordan,  the  first  neurosurgical  train- 
ing program  in  Malaysia,  and  the  first 
orthopedic  training  program  in  Tuni- 
sia. 

At  age  40  CARE  has  reached  maturi- 
ty, pushing  ahead  with  complex,  so- 
phisticated programs  that  recognize 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  even 
the  simplest  changes.  A  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, can  help  stop  the  enroaching 
desert  and  give  new  life  to  an  agricul- 
tural region.  CARE  has  helped  local 
farmers  plant  over  7.3  million  seed- 
lings throughout  the  world,  including 
in  Niger's  Majjla  Valley  In  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa.  There  windbreaks  of  trees 
have  transformed  a  dying,  wind-eroded 
valley  Into  an  agricultural  oasis,  in- 
creasing crop  yields  by  more  than  25 
percent. 

In  rural  villages  CARE  helps  dig  new 
poUble  water  wells,  builds  latrines, 


cllnici  and  community  centers,  trains 
villagers  in  proper  health  care  tech- 
niques, and  pays  villagers  with  nutri- 
tious food  for  their  work.  In  Peru,  for 
Instance,  where  millions  of  squatters 
have  surrounded  the  largest  cities  In 
shantytowns.  CARE  is  embarking  on 
an  ambitious  program  Integrating 
these  and  other  elements  in  a  commu- 
nity development  effort.  Schools  are 
being  built;  sewer  systems  dug;  thou- 
sands of  trees  planted;  health  care  per- 
sonnel trained  and  supplementary 
food  programs  are  helping  Improve 
children's  health. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  CARE  is  helping 
construct  a  good  portion  of  that  coun- 
try's rural  road  system  because  better 
roads  lead  to  community  development 
by  improving  access  to  produce  mar- 
kets and  health  resources.  In  Egypt, 
CARE  helped  build  homes  for  the 
only  residents  of  Lake  Nasser— isolated 
fishermen  who  until  the  homes  were 
built  lived  for  months  in  tiny  boats 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines over  560,000  schoolchildren  are 
being  provided  with  Food-for-Peace 
food  for  school  nutrition  programs.  In 
Lesotho  women  have  been  organized 
to  manufacture  mohair  products  for 
sale,  thus  providing  a  new  source  of 
income  for  them.  And  in  Bangladesh 
thousands  of  other  women  are  earning 
a  steady  Income  by  keeping  their  com- 
munities' roads  repaired  under  a  pro- 
gram financed  by  CARE  Canada. 

At  the  same  time,  emergency  pro- 
grams remain  a  major  concern  for 
CARE.  When  Kampuch^ans  fled  the 
carnage  in  their  country  and  surged 
across  the  border  Into  Thailand. 
CARE  helped  set  up  food  aid  and  sup- 
port services.  Similar  help  has  been 
given  to  Afghan  refugees  who  moved 
into  Pakistan.  When  Somalia  was  In- 
undated with  700,000  refugees  from 
neighboring  Ethiopia  In  the  late 
1970's,  CARE  stepped  In  at  the  request 
of  the  Somalia  Government  and  orga- 
nized a  massive  emergency  food  distri- 
bution program  that  continues  to  this 
day.  CARE  Is  also  heavily  Involved  In 
the  drought-related  relief  efforts  In 
virtually  all  the  Sahellan  countries. 
When  the  Mexican  earthquake  struck 
in  1985.  CARE  set  up  a  funding  chan- 
nel so  small  business  people  whose 
shops  had  been  damaged  or  destroyed 
could  rebuild. 

Since  1977  CARE  has  broadened  Its 
base  of  operations,  opening  fund-rais- 
ing offices  and  program  support  serv- 
ices in  several  European  countries. 
CARE  Canada,  which  had  operated  es- 
sentially as  an  adjunct  to  CARE  USA 
since  the  1940's.  was  Incorporated  as  a 
Canadian  national  organization.  In 
1980  CARE  Germany  was  formed,  and 
2  years  later  the  three  national  organi- 
zations Incorporated  as  CARE  Interna- 
tional. Today  CARE  Italy  and  CARE 
France  have  joined  as  full  members, 
while  CARE  Norway  and  CARE  Brit- 
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ain.  now  associate  members,  are  ex- 
pected to  become  full  members  soon. 

CARE  has  come  a  long  way  since 
those  fi^st  packages  in  Le  Havre  40 
years  ago.  As  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  actually  once  worked  for  a 
private  voluntary  organization  [PVO], 
I  take  a  special  pride  in  the  work  of 
the  PVO's.  CARE  is  one  of  the  best. 
and  I  congratulate  them  on  their  anni- 
versary.* 


JIM  MATHERS:  SUPERVISOR  OP 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  James  Mathers,  forest  supervisor 
of  the  Black  Hills,  has  been  recognized 
as  Supervisor  of  the  Year.  I  ask  con- 
sent that  a  following  article  from  the 
Custer  County  Chronicle  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Record. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  work  with 
Jim  Mathers.  The  issues  we  have 
worked  on  varies  from  users'  fees  to 
timber  sale  programs.  To  say  the  least, 
we  have  had  our  differences  of  opin- 
ion, yet  we  have  both  worked  in  the 
public  sector  enough  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  talking  out  those  differ- 
ences. 

Jim  Mathers  has  proved  his  knowl- 
edge, forthrightness,  and  leadership  in 
the  Black  Hills.  When  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  talking  about  public  life,  I  be- 
lieve he  related  a  thought  that  hits 
home  to  many  political  leaders  and  to 
people  like  Jim  Mathers.  "Every  man 

•  •  •  takes  an  active  part  in  political 
life  •  •  •  will  be  sure  occasionally  to 
commit  mistakes  and  to  be  guilty  of 
shortcomings.  For  these  mistakes  and 
shortcomings,  he  will  receive  the  un- 
measured denunciation  of  the  critics 
who  commit  neither  because  they 
never  do  anything  but  criticize.  Never- 
theless, he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  salvation  of  the 
country  ultimately  lies,  not  in  the 
hands  of  his  critics,  but  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  however  imperfectly,  ac- 
tually do  the  work  of  the  Nation."  It  is 
the  Jim  Matherses  of  our  Nation  that 
manage  many  of  our  resources  first 
hand,  and  to  people  like  him,  we  owe  a 
great  deal. 

The  article  follows: 
/         [Prom  Custer  County  Chronicle  (Custer. 
SD),  Apr.  9. 19861 
Matrkrs  Supervisor  or  the  Tear 

Jim  Mathers  of  the  D.S.  Forest  Service 
office  at  Custer  this  week  was  honored  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Year.  At  a  routine  em- 
ployees meeting  Friday  Deputy  Forest  Su- 
pervisor Dick  Estes  announced  Mathers'  se- 
lection for  the  national  recognition,  and 
Phyllis  Wheeler,  procurement  assistant. 
presented  his  "Special  Achievement  Award" 
plaque. 

Estes  reviewed  from  Mathers'  nomination 
some  reasons  for  his  selection: 

"He  has  provided  positive  and  effective 
leadership  in  managing  the  Black  Hills  Na- 
tional Forest  during  his  entire  assignment 


on  the  Forest.  Jim  is  a  total  manager  who 
effectively  uses  human  and  financial  re- 
sources In  providing  a  balanced  multiple  re- 
source program  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  He 
has  tenaciously  maintained  tills  positive 
management  style  in  the  face  of  many  na- 
tional regional  and  local  political  issues 
such  as  Forest  Plan  development  and  imple- 
mentation. Yellow  Thunder  Camp,  and 
below  cost  timber  sales.  Jim's  vision  and 
style  makes  him  a  leader  in  National  Forest 
Administration.  He  is  respected  and  admired 
by  Ills  peers  and  employees." 

Under  his  leadership  the  nation's  first 
Land  and  Resource  Management  Plan  In 
the  Forest  Service  was  developed  on  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,  and  "his  Forest 
is  leading  the  pack  again  in  Implementing 
and  monitoring  the  Forest  Plan." 

"Historical  range  trespass  problems  are 
being  resolved  with  increased  emphasis  in 
management  teciinlques  such  as  ear  tag- 
ging. Emphasis  in  timber  sale  administra- 
tion has  improved  contract  compliance.  An 
active  prescribed  fire  program  has  reduced 
fuel  hazards  and  increased  wildlife  benefits. 
Old  land  management  problems  are  being 
resolved  with  an  aggressive  program  using 
the  Small  Tracts  Act  and  Land  Exchanges. 
An  overweight  order  has  been  implemented 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  public's  invest- 
ment in  Forest  roads  and  bridges." 

Estes  cited  human  resources  and  civil 
rights  achievements:  "Jim  provides  a 
healthy  and  productive  work  environment 
that  offers  all  employees  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  skills  and  to  mature.  Employ- 
ees are  encouraged  to  try  new  ideas  and  to 
participate  on  National  and  Regional  task 
forces.  Special  achievements  and  work  im- 
provements are  quickly  recognized  by  an 
awards  program.  The  Forest  has  an  excel- 
lent safety  record  because  of  Jim's  concern 
for  people  which  is  reinforced  through  a 
unique  safety  awards  program.  The  Concern 
program  on  the  Black  Hills  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation  in  or  out  of  Government 
because  of  Jim's  total  commitment  in  pro- 
viding guidance  to  the  Concern  Coordina- 
tors 24  hours  a  day.  Employees  are  kept  In- 
formed on  emerging  Issues  and  problems 
through  personal  family  meetings  with  the 
Forest  Supervisor. 

Because  of  Jim's  commitment,  the  Black 
HUls  National  Forest  is  a  leader  in  Civil 
Rights  accomplishments  in  employment  and 
procurement.  The  Forest  leads  the  Region 
in  the  number  of  women  in  higher  graded 
positions  due  to  an  effective  upward  mobili- 
ty program  that  provides  opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities. 

Opportunities  are  also  provided  to  Native 
Americans  through  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion and  seasonal  employment  programs  as 
well  as  the  procurement  program.  An  Infor- 
mation and  education  program  is  being  de- 
veloped to  educate  Native  Americans  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  on  the  Na- 
tional Forest. 

"Political  Relationships:  The  Black  Hills 
has  excellent  working  relationships  with 
Congressional  delegations  in  the  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  because  of 
Jim's  efforts  to  share  information  and  re- 
solve problems.  These  relationships  have 
been  especially  valuable  diuing  the  heat  of 
emerging  political  Issues  such  as  Yellow 
Thunder  Camp,  below  cost  timber  sales, 
timber  industry  economics,  and  recreation 
user  fees. 

"The  Forest  enjoys  excellent  working  re- 
lationships with  State  and  Federal  agencies 
because  of  Jim's  emphasis  in  this  area.  An 


interagency  Black  Hills  Fire  Team  proved 
especially  valuable  during  the  long  fire 
season  of  198S.  Our  working  relationahlp 
with  South  Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
has  Improved  through  development  of  a 
Master  Memorandum  of  Understanding, 
Interagency  Placement  Agreement,  and  a 
joint  fisheries  habitat  inventory. 

"Organization  management:  Under  JIm'i 
leadership  the  Black  Hills  started  a  work 
force  management  initiative  when  he  first 
arrived.  This  effort  resulted  In  an  efficient 
and  flexible  contracting  organization  ttiat 
can  respond  to  rapid  changes  in  programs. 
In  1983  the  Black  Hills  led  the  Region  in 
trimming  their  organization  during  the 
work  force  management  Initiative. 

"The  Black  Hills  started  a  shared  services 
arrangement  In  procurement  with  the  Ne- 
braska National  Forest  before  the  Idea 
became  popular.  That  original  agreement 
was  expanded  to  include  personnel  services 
to  the  Nebraska,  and  procurement  services 
to  the  Bighorn  National  Forests.  The  Forest 
continues  to  lead  the  Region  In  this  area. 

"The  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Year 
Award  is  an  appropriate  way  to  recognize 
the  contributions  Jim  Mathers  has  made  in 
National  Forest  Administration.  He  has  sus- 
tained a  high  level  of  excellence  throughout 
his  career.  No  one  could  be  more  deserving 
of  this  award."* 


DEATH  OF  DR.  EDWARD 
O'CONNOR 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  through  the 
vigilance  of  a  constituent  that  the 
Senate  did  not  take  proper  notice  last 
year  of  a  very  sad  but  significant 
event.  The  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Mark 
O'Connor,  the  widely  respected  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Displaced  Persons, 
was  sobering  news  for  so  many  who 
knew  and  admired  him.  Dr.  O'Cotuior 
spent  his  life  in  public  service  and  is 
greatly  missed  by  all  those  whose  lives 
he  did  touch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Edward 
O'Cormor's  obituary  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  included  in  the  RscoRO. 

The  obituary  follows: 

Dr.  Edward  O'CoimoR,  Leader  or  Displaced 
Persohs  AoEif  cv 

Dr.  Edward  Mark  O'Connor,  who  served 
as  United  States  commissioner  of  displaced 
persons  after  World  War  II,  died  Sunday  at 
his  home  in  Buffalo.  He  was  77  years  old. 

Dr.  O'Connor  headed  war  relief  services 
for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
during  World  War  U.  In  1948  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  appointed  him  commis- 
sioner of  displaced  persons.  He  served  until 
1951,  helping  to  draft  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act,  which  enabled  thousands  of  Europeans 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homelands 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  O'Connor  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil  staff  from  1951  to 
1980.  He  later  served  as  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion Policy. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Oer- 
aldlne  Marie  Murphy;  a  son,  Mark,  of  Buffa- 
lo; a  daughter,  Maureen  Bailey  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.;  eight  grandchildren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  JOINT  BALTIC  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  HUBCPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  marked  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Joint  Baltic  American 
National  Committee.  That  committee, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  celebrated 
the  occasion  by  honoring  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  with  the  Baltic  Freedom 
Award. 

Too  often  in  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  freedom-loving  people  fsJl  victims 
to  Soviet  adventurism.  More  than  45 
years  have  passed  since  Soviet  forces 
invaded  the  independent  Baltic  Re- 
publics of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. The  dedicated  work  of  JBANC  to 
Baltic  and  freedom  related  issues 
keeps  the  spotlight  on  Soviet  atrocities 
against  the  Baltic  people  and  sends  a 
strong  message  that  no  criminal  ac- 
tions against  a  captive  people  will  go 
unnoticed.  I  commend  the  Joint  Baltic 
Committee  on  the  occasion  of  their 
25th  anniversary,  and  I  congratulate 
the  committee  for  their  outstanding 
work  during  the  past  year.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
VICTIMS  OF  REPRESSION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  lima 
Meiman  is  critically  ill.  Inna  cannot  go 
to  a  doctor  who  will  offer  her  the  best 
treatment  available.  She  cannot 
search  for  another  doctor  who  will 
offer  her  hope.  She  caimot  even  call 
an  ambulance  if  she  needs  one.  lima 
and  her  husband.  Naimi.  are  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  to  Israel. 

Refusenilu.  as  those  in  the  Mei- 
mans'  position  are  called,  are  ostra- 
cized from  society.  Often,  they  will 
lose  their  jobs  or  be  expelled  from  uni- 
versity or  get  harassed  by  the  KGB. 
Naum  and  Inna  have  done  nothing  il- 
legal. They  simply  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  grant  permission  to  the  Mei- 
mans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


CARE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  40  years,  millions  of  poor  and  dis- 
aster-stricken individuals,  families, 
and  communities  have  received  assist- 
ance from  the  members  of  CARE,  the 
world's  largest  nonprofit,  nongovern- 
mental nonsectarian  development  and 
relief  organization.  Today  marks  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Cooperative  Amer- 
ican Relief  Everywhere  which  has 
earned  great  respect  as  an  outstanding 
organization  devoted  to  worldwide 
relief  assistance.  In  an  age  when  social 
assistance  is  hard  sought  and  receipt 
seldom  satisfies  need,  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  CARE. 


Incorporated  in  1946.  CARE  began 
the  campaign  to  aid  the  needy  in  what 
has  become  the  largest  effort  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare  in  the  world 
today.  In  40  years,  the  relief  organiza- 
tion has  assisted  millions  of  refugees, 
disaster  victims,  and  persons  suffering 
from  drought  and  famine.  Relief  as- 
sistance has  been  provided  by  270  indi- 
viduals at  13  locations  in  the  United 
States,  250  international  staff  mem- 
bers, and  approximately  4,000  workers 
around  the  world.  This  significant 
membership  has  its  base  on  the  gener- 
ous contributions  of  900,000  persons 
who  currently  provide  the  material  as- 
sistance essential  to  CARE's  efforts  to 
alleviate  imiversal  human  suffering. 

The  first  of  many  projects  undertak- 
en by  CARE  in  its  40-year  history  was 
the  distribution  of  food  packages  to 
Eiiropean  Survivors  of  World  War  II. 
This  highly  successful  program,  which 
assisted  nearly  3,380,000  persons,  soon 
led  to  the  administering  of  plow  and 
farm-tool  packages  and  the  institution 
of  supplementary  food  programs  to 
aid  malnutrltioned  children.  Self-help 
programs  were  started  in  Korea  as 
early  as  1952  to  assist  refugees 
through  donations  of  equipment  and 
seeds.  In  1954,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion allowing  CARE  and  other  disaster 
relief  organizations  to  sponsor  large- 
scale  food  assistance  programs  for  the 
Third  World.  This  law,  known  as 
"Food  for  Peace,"  made  emergency 
food  relief,  food-for-work  programs, 
and  other  forms  of  valued  food  assist- 
ance available  to  millions. 

Since  then.  Medico  has  affiliated 
with  CARE  to  add  medical  assistance 
to  CARE'S  other  successful  programs. 
This  combination  proved  effective  in 
aiding  Tunisian  flood  victims  in  1969. 
More  recently,  Medico  spearheaded  a 
numlser  of  programs  in  the  Congo 
aimed  at  developing  health  care  pro- 
grams to  train  village  health  care  of  f  i- 
ci&ls* 

In  1973,  CARE  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  providing  relief  to  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam,  self-help  reconstruc- 
tion programs  to  refugees  in  India  and 
Bangladesh,  and  immediate  and  simul- 
taneous assistance  to  disaster  victims 
in  10  impoverished  nations.  Two  years 
later,  CARE  sponsored  Its  "empty 
plate"  campaign  in  which  nourished 
persons  ate  less  and  sent  money  to 
CARE  in  an  effort  to  stop  world 
hunger. 

In  recent  years,  CARE's  members 
have  worked  in  Somalia  on  contract 
with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  the  Government  of  So- 
malia to  feed  700,000  refugees  and 
expand  African  drought  assistance 
programs  throughout  the  Sahel 
region.  CARE  has  also  worked  in  Peru 
to  provide  health,  construction,  and 
reforestation  assistance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  local  shantytowns. 

In  1985,  in  commemoration  of  the 
40-year  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 


tion of  CARE,  It  received  the  Presiden- 
tial World  Without  Hunger  Award  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  role 
CARE  has  pUyed  in  Third  World 
relief  and  development  assistance. 

After  40  years  of  service,  the  Cooper- 
ative for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
has  delivered  over  $4  billion  In  goods 
and  services,  has  assisted  millions  of 
persons  in  need,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  good  will  and  relief  leader- 
ship that  the  world  looks  for  in  times 
of  need.  Members  of  the  organization 
have  served  selflessly  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  offering  their  time  and 
energy  to  create  a  more  healthy  and 
humane  world  for  everyone. 

I  Join  my  Nation  and  the  people  of 
the  world  in  applauding  the  Important 
contributions  of  CARE.« 


NAVY  CELEBRATES  76TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  NAVAL  AVIA-nON 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  thU 
year  our  Navy  celebrates  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  our  Naval 
Aviation  Program.  Over  the  past  75 
years,  our  naval  airmen  have  been 
among  the  first  to  be  called  upon  In 
defending  our  Nation.  The  recent 
events  in  Libya  are  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  back  in 
the  early  1900's.  who  had  the  vision 
and  foresight  to  see  the  military  ad- 
vantage that  naval  aviation  wotild  pro- 
vide. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  letter  applauding  his  efforts  to 
further  strengthen  and  Improve  our 
land  based  Maritime  Patrol  Force.  His 
recent  decision  to  upgrade  our  P-3 
fleet  and  initiate  procurement  of  125 
advanced  versions  of  the  P-3C.  the  P- 
3D,  and  to  accelerate  its  procurement 
is  a  clear  signal  of  the  important  role 
this  element  of  our  force  plays  In  our 
overall  maritime  strategy. 


THE  76th  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  75th  anniversary  of 
East  Tennessee  State  University  in 
Johnson  City.  TN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  CoNORissioifAL 
Rkcoro.  at  this  time  a  commemorative 
proclamation  signed  by  ETSU  Presi- 
dent Ronald  E.  Beller  citing  this  anni- 
versary. 
The  proclamation  follows: 
Whereas,  East  Tennessee  Bute  University 
was  esUbllshed  as  a  two-year  normal  school 
on  October  2,  1911.  to  train  educators  for 
the  public  schools  and  has  evolved  Into  a 
leading  multi-purpose  regional  university  of- 
fering educational  opportunities  in  the  hu- 
manities, sciences,  health  sciences,  business, 
technology,  and  education:  and 

Whereas,  East  Tennessee  SUte  Universi- 
ty's 75th  anniversary  theme  la  a  year-long 
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celebration  of  its  educational  traditions,  the 
excellence  the  university  now  exemplifies, 
and  its  vision  for  the  future:  and 

Whereas,  The  university's  year-long  anni- 
versary is  even  more  significant  and  memo- 
rable because  it  coincides  with  Tennessee 
Homecoming  '86:  and 

Whereas.  ETSU  will  offer  ite  constituente 
the  opportunity  to  help  them  rediscover 
their  educational  heritage  and  to  partici- 
pate in  a  personal  and  institutional  revital- 
ization  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Ronald  E.  Beller.  as 
President  of  East  Tennessee  State  Universi- 
ty, in  commemoration  of  the  original 
normal  school  dedication  on  October  10, 
1911,  do  hereby  proclaim  October  10,  1985, 
as  the  official  commencement  of  ETTSU's 
75th  anniversary  year. 

In  witness  where,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  East  Tennessee 
State  University  to  be  affixed  at  Johnston 
City  on  the  10th  day  of  October.  1985. 
Ronald  E.  Beller, 

President,  ETSV.m 
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LIBYA:  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
MILITARY  ACTION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  terror- 
ism and  its  proponents  are  at  the 
center  of  world  issues  now.  And  even 
though  it  has  been  some  weelis  since 
the  United  States  retaliatory  raids  on 
Libya,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  effects, 
if  any,  those  raids  will  have  on  halting 
future  terrorist  acts. 

After  the  U.S.  raids,  I  wrote  a 
column  on  terrorism  for  the  newspa- 
pers in  my  State.  My  questions  con- 
cerning the  consequences  of  our  past 
actions  are  still  pertinent  today.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  to  print  this  column  in 
the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
Libta:  The  Consequehces  of  MnjTART 
Action 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

No  recent  U.S.  involvement  In  foreign  af- 
fairs has  so  focused  the  nation  as  our  t)omb- 
ing  raids  on  Libya.  And  I  sense  among  the 
public  some  unease  about  it  all.  an  unease 
that  I  share. 

Here  are  the  main  questions  1  hear,  and 
my  answers  on  the  basis  of  information  at 
this  time: 

Was  Khadafy  reaUy  responsible  for  the 
Berlin  terrorist  bombing? 

The  proof  that  the  Libyan  government 
was  involved  is  overwhelming.  And  since 
Libya  has  been  a  one-man  show,  with  a 
harsh  dictatorship,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
Khadafy's  direct  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  Berlin  bombing  but  for  other  planned 
terrorist  activities. 

Does  that  make  what  we  did  right? 

Not  necessarily,  though  our  government 
has  both  the  right  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens.  Those  who  promote  terror- 
ism cannot  piously  pretend  that  the  United 
States  has  no  basis  for  responding.  But 
whether  we  pursued  every  other  option 
before  trying  mlHtary  action  is  less  clear. 

Our  Western  friends  did  not  cooperate 
with  an  economic  boycott.  However,  those 
friends  have  argued— with  some  reason- 
that  while  the  U.S.  was  having  an  economic 
boycott,  at  the  same  time  we  are  permitting 
D.S.  oU  companies  to  provide  about  one- 
third  of  the  income  for  the  Khadafy  govern- 


ment. But  we  could  have  tried  to  get  our 
friends  to  cut  off  all  trade  credits  (not 
trade)  and  stop  all  sales  of  weapons  to 
Libya.  Sometimes  our  government  has  been 
too  quick  with  the  trigger,  and  sometimes 
the  trigger  is  not  effective. 

Will  our  actions  slow  down  terrorism? 

Prom  Libya,  I  doubt  it.  Prom  two  other 
sources  of  terrorism— Syria  and  Iran- the 
bombing  may  cause  second  thoughts. 
Whether  our  actions  will  slow  terrorism  or 
increase  it  overall,  we  will  know  with  time. 
It  is  a  close  call. 

What  is  the  big  danger  of  the  Libyan 
raids? 

There  are  a  few  dangers: 

(1)  We  could  become  so  preoccupied  with 
Libya  that  we  ignore  the  big  problem  in  the 
Iididdle  East  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  our 
current  problems:  the  Palestinian  issue.  If 
getting  distracted  in  Libya  keeps  us  from 
getting  Israel  and  Jordan  together  to  work 
out  the  basic  problems,  our  involvement  in 
Libya  will  have  been  a  failure  and  victory 
for  the  Khadafy  regime.  An  action  like  that 
against  Libya  should  fit  into  a  grand  strate- 
gy, not  simply  be  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  one 
tin-hom  dictator.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  has  called  the 
Libya  attack  "more  visceral  impulse  than 
strategy." 

(2)  It  is  unclear  whether  we  will  strength- 
en Khadafy  or  weaken  him.  I  asked  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  what  he  felt 
and  he  replied  our  action  will  weaken  Kha- 
dafy. I  hope  he  is  right.  Some  experts  on 
that  country  beUeve  our  action  may  have 
rescued  him,  rather  than  toppled  him.  Two 
days  after  the  attack,  I  talked  to  highrank- 
ing  officials  of  a  neighboring  country  hos- 
tile to  Khadafy.  Their  feeling:  the  intent  of 
the  raid  was  good,  but  it  was  probably  a  mis- 
take in  the  long  run. 

(3)  There  is  the  possibility— no  one  can 
know  this  answer— that  the  raids  will  cause 
more  terroism.  (There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  they  will  reduce  it.) 

(4)  The  raids  unfortunately  underscore  an 
image  the  United  States  now  has  in  most  of 
the  world  of  being  trigger-happy,  inclined  to 
use  military  muscle  rather  than  diplomacy 
to  solve  problems. 

There  is  also  bipartisan  concern  that  the 
President  failed  to  adequately  consult  with 
Congress  as  is  required  W  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  War  Powers  act  requires  that  the 
President  consult  with  Congress  in  "every 
possible  instance"  before  sending  U.S.  forces 
into  situations  where  hostilities  are  clearly 
imminent.  President  Reagan  consulted  Con- 
gress only  two  hours  before  the  bombs  were 
dropped.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  Robert 
Byrd  characterized  it  as  'notification" 
rather  than  consultation. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  our 
friends? 

Great  Britian  has  been  with  us,  as  has 
Israel.  But  they  are  almost  alone.  Even  the 
leadership  of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
let  it  be  known  they  felt  it  was  a  mistake. 
But  it  should  be  added  that  Prance  and  the 
others  who  disapproved  our  conduct  did 
strikingly  little  to  assist  in  non-military  pre- 
sure  on  Khadafy. 

Should  the  United  States  never  use  mili- 
tary force? 

Every  nation,  great  or  small  should  be 
willing  to  use  armed  forces  if  necessary.  The 
difficultly  is  that  we  have  sometimes  used 
the  military  option  too  quickly. 

Do  we  know  what  will  happen  next? 

The  Libyan  raids  have  Increased  some  un- 
certainties. We  cannot  Icnow  how  nations 
will  respond. 


If  we  had  not  sent  our  Navy  into  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra.  would  we  have  this  mess  today? 

It  is  doubtful,  but  on  one  can  know  for 
sure.  We  had  the  legal  right  to  be  there, 
however. 

How  win  history  Judge  this  raid? 

Ask  me  ten  years  from  now!* 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CARE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  CARE,  the  Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  Everywhere,  cele- 
brates the  40th  anniversary  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  first  "CARE  package." 

CARE  has  come  a  long  way  since 
May  11,  1946,  when  the  first  food  de- 
liveries were  made  at  La  Havre. 
Prance.  The  "CARE  packages."  donat- 
ed by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
citizens  of  war-ravaged  Europe,  rapid- 
ly became  symbols  of  the  generosity  of 
Americans.  Soon  packages  were  being 
sent  to  Third  World  countries,  and 
anywhere  where  natural  diasters  gen- 
erated the  need  for  food  and  supplies. 

While  the  last  package  was  delivered 
in  1967.  CARE  has  continued  its  valua- 
ble work  with  a  myriad  of  other  activi- 
ties to  help  needy  people  and  help 
them  help  themselves.  CARE  field 
workers  and  administrators  found  that 
donors'  dollars  would  go  further  if 
they  were  used  to  pay  for  clinics  and 
food  distribution  centers  instead  of  in- 
dividual packages.  Money  would  go 
further  still  if  invested  in  local  agricul- 
tural development  projects.  CARE'S 
programs  in  famine  relief,  food-for- 
work,  agriculture,  infrastructure  build- 
ing, and  training  projects  are  well 
known  for  their  cost-effectiveness. 
CARE'S  costs  for  fundraising  and  man- 
agement make  up  less  than  5.9  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services 
that  the  organization  distributes 
worldwide. 

As  the  world's  largest  private,  non- 
sectarian,  voluntary,  relief  and  devel- 
opment organization.  CARE  has  devel- 
oped into  a  far  more  extensive  and  ef- 
fective relief  agency  than  its  origina- 
tors first  conceived  of  with  their 
"CARE  packages"  to  postwar  Europe. 
By  being  dynamic  and  innovative. 
CARE  continues  to  grow  in  the  ways  it 
provides  relief  throughout  the  world. 
On  this  anniversary,  I  congratulate  all 
CARE  employees  and  those  Americans 
whose  donations  and  support  have 
made  CARE'S  efforts  possible.* 


OUR  POREION  POUCY  IN 
ANGOLA 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  381.  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini.  This  resolution 
calls  for  the  President  to  invoke  his 
special  authorities  under  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  to  discourage  United  States  busi- 
ness transactions  which  conflict  with 


United   States   security    Interests    in 
Angola. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  Angola  seems 
to  adiap  with  one  hand  and  give  with 
the  other.  While  we  provide  assistance 
to  Jonas  Savlmbi  and  UNITA  in  the 
battle  against  the  Angolan  Marxist 
regime,  another  side  of  our  policy  per- 
mits American  corporations  to  contin- 
ue a  business  as  usual  relationship. 
This  policy  is  inconsistent. 

Angola  derives  90  percent  of  its  hard 
currency  from  the  extraction  and  pro- 
duction of  oil.  Approximately  75  per- 
cent of  this  oil  production  is  by  United 
States  corporations  operating  in 
Angola.  The  Angolan  Government  in 
ttim  uses  these  funds  to  procure  Rus- 
sian equipment  and  support  the  pres- 
ence of  well  over  30,000  Cuban  troops. 
In  essence,  Americsin  corporations  are 
helping  the  Angolan  Government  pay 
for  Soviet  advisers  and  Cuban  military 
forces  at  the  same  time  our  American 
tax  dollars  are  being  sent  to  assist  the 
Savimbi  freedom  fighters. 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  cannot  be 
accused  of  sitting  on  the  fence.  On 
this  one  we  are  actually  on  both  sides 
of  it.  It  is  a  policy  which  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense. 

This  resolution  recommends  the 
President  take  action  to  ensure  a  cohe- 
sive foreign  policy  regarding  Angola. 
And  the  time  is  right.  By  discouraging 
United  States  business  transactions  in 
Angola  at  a  time  when  its  oil  revenue 
is  being  squeezed  by  a  world  oil  glut 
and  its  Government  pressured  by  Sa- 
vimbi's  freedom  fighters.  I  believe  we 
seize  the  opportunity  to  force  the 
Marxist  regime  to  change  its  ways.  It 
is  an  opportunity  to  force  them  to  seri- 
ously reevaluate  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  power  in 
1975.  promises  of  free  and  honest  elec- 
tions and  greater  civil  liberties  were 
made  to  the  Angolan  people.  Over  10 
years  have  passed  and  still  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  on 
these  promises.  We  must  insist  this 
Government  keep  its  promises  of  free 
elections.  We  must  pursue  every  effort 
to  end  Angolan  dependency  on  the  So- 
viets and  Cubans  whose  real  interest  is 
not  greater  freedom  for  the  Angolan 
people  but  the  total  domination  of  the 
African  (jovemment. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
step  toward  that  end.  It  aims  to  re- 
place an  inconsistent  policy  with  one 
which  seeks  to  apply  the  necessary 
pressure  to  compel  the  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  greater  freedoms  to 
its  people.  It  holds  this  Marxist  regime 
accoimtable  for  its  broken  promises.* 


At  that  time,  I  had  some  questions 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  actions,  and  of 
the  possible  repercussions.  I  addressed 
these  questions  in  a  weekly  coltmm 
that  I  write.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
this  column  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  column  follows: 
Libyan  Clash:  National  Intkmcbt  vs. 
National  Passion 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

The  Libyan  incidents  pose  some  questions 
and  Judgment  calls,  and  there  Is,  in  the 
words  of  Sen.  Bob  Dole,  "some  uneasiness" 
on  Ci4>itoI  Hill  about  what  we  are  doing. 

The  first  question:  Are  we  within  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  law  in  what  we  have 
done?  While  there  are  a  few  who  differ, 
most  of  us  believe  the  President's  actions 
were  legal.  The  only  two  nations  that  recog- 
nize Libya's  claim  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  are 
Libya  and  Burkina  Faso,  formerly  Upper 
Volta. 

The  second  question:  Was  our  action  wise? 

Here  the  answer  Is  much  less  clear  and  I 
tend  to  agree  with  those  who  privately— 
almost  all  do  privately  at  this  point— believe 
our  action  is  counter  productive. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons: 

First,  if  we  wanted  to  weaken  Col.  Kha- 
dafy. Libya's  irresponsible  leader,  what  we 
did  had  the  opposite  effect.  He  has  become 
a  hero  to  his  people  and  to  much  of  the 
Arab  world  that  up  to  this  point  treated 
him  like  a  relative  with  a  social  disease. 

If  we  wanted  to  weaken  him  we  should 
have  quietly  asked  our  Western  European 
friends  to  cut  off  trade  credits  (not  trade, 
which  they  have  already  rejected)  and  to 
cut  off  weapons  sales.  The  small  boat  that 
came  at  our  ships  was  made  In  France:  its 
weapons  made  in  Italy.  Already  weakened 
internally  by  the  drop  In  oil  prices,  Khadafy 
was  rescued  politically  by  the  U.S.  fleet. 

Second,  the  action  reinforced  the  image 
that  many  countries  have  of  this  adminis- 
tration as  one  that  is  over-reliant  on  mili- 
tary answers  to  questions  rather  than  diplo- 
matic. For  example,  if  we  wanted  to  clarify 
that  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  In  international 
waters,  we  could  have  a  U.N.  resolution 
simply  declaring  it,  and  we  could  have  made 
clear  that  we  followed  world  legal  opinion 
on  this  matter.  We  have  on  eight  occasions 
since  1981  "violated "  Khadafy's  "line  of 
death"  and  done  so  openly. 

Third,  one  of  my  Senate  colleagues  com- 
mented that  Uncle  Sam  is  "really  tough 
with  the  littel  guys."  There  is  something  of 
the  big  bully  Image  that  we  are  getting.  The 
Invasion  of  Grenada,  for  example,  is  viewed 
as  a  great  thing  by  most  Americans  but  not 
by  most  people  in  other  countries.  Grenada 
has  the  population  of  Rockford.  111.  It's  like 
the  United  States  successfully  invading 
Rockford.  It  doesn't  impress  others  much. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  fear  that  what  we 
have  done  will  not  reduce  Khadafy's  terror- 
ist activities  but  increase  them,  putting  in 
Jeopardy  more  American  lives  needlessly. 
What  is  legal  is  not  always  wise. 
Flexing  military  muscle  sometimes  shows 

less  toughness  than  using  restraint. 
What  serves  the  national  passion  does  not 

always  serve  the  national  interest.* 


NATIONAL  INTEREST  VS. 
NATIONAL  PASSION 

•  Bftr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  2  months  since  our  Gov- 
ernment's military  forces  first  clashed 
with  Libya  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EMINENCE 
FRANZ  CARDINAL  KOENIG 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  His  Eminence  Franz  Cardinal 
Koenig  of  Vienna,  gave  an  address  at 
the  Wilson  Center  on  religion  in  the 


future  of  East- West  relations.  I  have  a 
profound  personal  retpect  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  He  Is  particularly  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  leading  the  Austrian  Catholic 
community,  he  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Vatican's  effort  to  sustain 
the  religious  belief  of  Catholics  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  develop  a 
dialog  on  the  religious  question  with 
Eastern  European  governments. 

The  thesis  of  the  cardinal's  address 
is  that  the  conflict  between  religious 
freedom,  which  the  West  regards  as  a 
basic  human  right,  and  state  atheism 
in  the  East  is  one  of  the  causes  of  ten- 
sion between  East  and  West.  Anything 
that  helps  to  reduce  this  tension,  he 
argues,  contributes  to  peace  and  inter- 
national understanding. 

As  one  who  has  known  and  admired 
the  cardinal  for  many  years.  I  have 
found  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  inspirational  as  he 
has  sought  to  promote  religious  rights 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Ehirope. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  cardinal's  address 
perceptive  and  thought-provoking.  I 
ask  that  the  text  be  inserted  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 
The  address  follows: 

RXUGIOH  IN  THE  PDTDHI  OF  EAR-WIST 

Relations 

(Address  by  His  Eminence  Franz  Cardinal 
Koenig  of  Vienna  at  the  Wilson  Center. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  25, 1986) 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  be  in 
this  Center  for  Scholars  from  all  over  the 
world.  Your  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  highly  regarded  in  Europe  and  I 
understand  you  are  making  equally  substan- 
tive contributions  in  other  areas.  In  particu- 
lar I  respect  very  much  the  way  you  have 
facilitated  dialogue  and  understanding  not 
only  between  different  countries  and  sys- 
tems but  also  between  different  Institutions 
and  organizations  within  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  society. 

Since  1945,  the  Church  has  been  acUvely 
involved  in  the  contest  between  East  and 
West.  The  esUblishment  of  an  atheist  dicta- 
torship In  one  of  the  largest  countries  on 
earth-starting  with  the  October  Revolu- 
tion of  1917— was  felt  as  a  deep  shock  by  the 
Church.  The  struggle  against  militant  com- 
munism, especially  In  Poland,  was  therefore 
ab  Initio  supported  by  the  Church. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  discreet  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  of  the 
Kremlin  to  esUblish  contacts— despite  all 
differences.  For  example,  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1919.  Cardinal  Gasparri.  then  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  undertook  to  Intervene  for  an 
Imprisoned  bishop  on  behalf  of  Benedict  XV 
by  sending  a  telegram  to  Lenin.  A  few  days 
later  the  Vatican  received  a  politely  worded 
telegraphic  reply.  In  the  course  of  the  Ra- 
pallo  Conference  of  1923  Msgr.  Pizeardo, 
acting  on  orders  of  Plus  XI.  had  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Commissioner  for  External  Af- 
fairs. Tsltsherln.  In  consideration  of  public 
opinion,  the  Soviet  leadership,  at  that  time, 
too.  wanted  to  avoid  complete  severance  of 
ties  with  the  Vatican.  Among  other  things 
the  Kremain  leadership  let  It  be  known  that 
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tt  might  be  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Vatican  diplomatic  mission  in  Moscow. 

After  1927.  however,  these  contacts  came 
to  an  end.  Stalin  had  taken  over  after  the 
death  of  Lenin  and  measures  against  the 
Church  and  religion  In  general  became  ever 
more  militant. 

A  small  epiaode  which  allegedly  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  Lenin's  life  might  be  of 
interest.  A  Catholic  Journalist  named  Bede 
met  Lenin  whUe  he  was  Ln  exile,  and  went  to 
see  him  several  times  in  January  of  1923.  By 
that  time  Bede  had  already  become  a  priest. 
Later  he  anonymously  published  what  he 
remembered  of  these  conversations  relating 
the  following:  "Humanity  will  follow  the 
Soviet  course",  said  Lenin.  "A  hundred 
years  from  now  there  wlU  exist  no  other 
form  of  government".  But  he  added  a  note 
of  comfort.  "I  believe,  however,  that  under 
the  wreckage  of  present  institutions  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  will  still  be  living  on  .  .  . 
In  the  next  century  there  will  be  only  one 
form  of  government,  namely  the  Soviet 
system  and  one  religion— the  Catholic.  Too 
bad  we  shall  not  live  to  see  it"  (cf.  Hans 
Jakob  Stehle,  Die  OstpoUtik  des  Vatikans, 
p.  66). 

The  decisive  turning  point  came  with 
John  XXm— not  that  he  invaUdated  what 
tiad  earlier  been  said.  He  was  not  a  doctri- 
naire and  not  even  doctrinaire  in  being  anti- 
doctrinaire.  He  was  endowed  with  a  special 
charisma  and  believed  in  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  personal  contacts — even  with  com- 
mtmists.  In  tils  encyclicals  he  called  on 
Catholics  to  cooperate  with  all  men  in  the 
interests  of  common  aims  such  as  peace,  to 
cooperate  with  people  adhering  to  other 
ideologies,  even  with  those  whose  ideologies 
and  political  doctrines  the  Church  con- 
demned. 

It  was  John  juuu  who  prompted  me  to 
contribute  to  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  East— though  I  was  convinced  that 
my  role  could  only  be  a  modest  one.  It  was 
at  one  of  my  first  audiences  that  he  asked 
me  to  see  Cardinal  Bfindszenty  in  his  exile 
at  the  V£.  Embassy  in  Budapest.  When  I 
replied  that  this  could  not  be  easily  done,  he 
asked  in  his  direct  way:  "What  Is  so  difficult 
about  it?  Walk  to  the  station  in  Vienna,  buy 
yourself  a  ticket  to  Budapest  and  simply  go 
there".  Well.  I  went  by  car  instead  of  by 
train  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  first  of 
many  trips  not  only  to  Budapest  but  to 
other  countries  as  well. 

Committed  to  the  hospital  after  a  car  acci- 
dent in  Yugoslavia,  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  ponder  the  duties  which  history  and  ge- 
ography suggest  to  a  present  day  archbish- 
op of  Vienna.  I  became  acutely  aware  of  our 
concern  for  the  East.  In  the  years  to  come  I 
undertook  trips  to  Poland,  Hungary  (several 
times),  CEechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Romania 
and  Yugoslavia.  I  made  these  trips  and  es- 
tablished relevant  contacts  not  on  order  of 
the  Vatican  but  in  my  capacity  as  archbish- 
op of  Vienna  still,  however,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Vatican.  The  great  advantage 
was  that  since  I  came  not  as  an  official  Vati- 
can representative  but  as  archbishop  of 
Vienna  I  could  declare  these  visiU  to  be  of  a 
private  nature. 

In  those  days  it  was  widely  believed  that 
each  trip  to  an  Eastern  country  would  only 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  communist 
regime.  Such  a  trip  would  be  viewed  particu- 
larly by  the  Catholics  of  those  countries  as 
a  betrayal,  as  a  stab  in  the  back.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  truth.  On 
each  trip  I  felt  the  grateful  Joy  of  the 
people.  The  Catholics  of  these  countries 
took  my  visits  as  proof  that  they  had  not 
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been  forgotten  in  the  West,  that  we  had  not 
abandoned  them.  As  a  result  of  my  visits 
and  conversations  I  felt  obliged  to  correct 
many  a  stereotyi>e  held  in  the  West. 

Journalists  claim— not  without  Justifica- 
tion—that the  Vatican's  OstpoUtik  was  initi- 
ated on  February  7th,  1963.  On  this  day 
John  juuil  received  Kruschev's  daughter 
and  her  husband.  Mr.  AdJubeJ.  A  few 
months  later  the  Pope  issued  his  famous  en- 
cyclical "Pacem  in  terris".  Contrary  to 
custom  this  was  directed  not  merely  to 
Catholic  Christians  but  to  all  men  of  good 
will.  In  this  encyclical  he  stated  his  princi- 
ples concerning  the  peaceful  coexistence  of 
all  men  of  good  will.  Paul  VI  continued  this 
opening  toward  the  East.  In  1964  he  pub- 
lished his  encyclical  Ecclesiam  suam"  in 
which  he  laid  down  his  principles  for  dia- 
logue with  the  separated  Christians,  the 
non-Christian  religions  and  with  the  luibe- 
lievlng.  Three  secretariats  of  the  Catholic 
Church  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  dialogue 
and  remove  mistrust,  correspond  with  this 
concept.  In  1967  Paul  VI  granted  an  audi- 
ence to  Mi.  Podgomy,  then  formal  head  of 
state  of  communist  Russia.  This  audience 
had  been  preceded  by  visits  from  Foreign 
Minister  Qromyko.  John  Paul  II  has  contin- 
ued the  dialogue  intensively.  As  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  has  already  visited  one 
communist  land  twice,  namely  Poland  and 
soon  goes  again.  He  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Helsinki  Accords  of  1975  and 
the  ensuing  steps  toward  peace.  He  defends 
religious  freedom  of  Christians  in  Eastern 
countries  by  urgent  appeals  directed  to  the 
world  public. 

The  continuing  conflict  between  religious 
freedom  and  state  atheism  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  spectrum  of  human  rights  and 
therefore  one  far-reaching  cause  for  the 
tension  between  East  and  West.  Anything 
that  helps  to  reduce  this  tension  is  also  a 
contribution  to  peace  and  international  un- 
derstanding. 

In  my  remarks,  I  will  address  briefly  four 
questions: 

(1)  What  do  East  and  West  understand  by 
the  words  religious  freedom  and  state  athe- 
ism? 

(2)  Why  does  this  contrast  weigh  upon  the 
tension  between  East  and  West? 

(3)  What  is  the  importance  of  the  Acts  of 
Helsinki  (1975)  and  the  foUowing  Helsinki 
Process? 

(4)  Wliat  can  be  done  to  diminish  the  con- 
flict between  religious  freedom  and  state 
atheism  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tension  between  East  and  West? 

(1)  As  you  know  well.  East  and  West  do 
not  understand  the  same  by  religious  free- 
dom. 

Concerning  the  Eastern  states  some  ex- 
cerpts of  the  law  may  be  quoted,  which 
seem  to  speak  of  the  Western  conception  of 
religious  freedom.  For  example,  Article  52 
of  the  1977  constitution  of  the  USSR  reads, 
"The  citizens  of  the  USSR  are  granted  free- 
dom of  conscience. 

There  are  similar  laws  in  other  Eastern 
states.  From  the  Western  point  of  view 
there  cannot  be  said  much  against  the  word- 
ing of  these  laws,  but  practice  shows  how 
they  are  to  be  understood.  The  communist 
governments  try  to  eliminate  any  religious 
influence  on  public  and  social  life  by  means 
of  propaganda  and  discrimination  against 
every  religion.  Therefore,  as  an  example,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  an  active  memt>er  of  a 
Christian  religious  community  could  apply 
for  a  Job  as  a  teacher,  a  higher  official  or  an 
officer  in  the  army.  Those  citizens  who  bear 
witness  to  any  kind  of  religion  are  second- 
class  citizens. 


As  an  example  I  quote  the  official  youth 
dictionary  of  the  Qerman  Danocratlc  Re- 
public (East  Germany): 

"Religious  belief  stands  in  imconeUable 
opposition  to  scientific  thinking".  "The  reli- 
gious formation  of  eonsciousneas  will  finally 
disappear"  In  the  fully  developed  commu- 
nist society  (p.  575). 

However,  as  is  evident  to  all,  this  has  not 
happened  during  the  last  60  years.  Indeed, 
many  things  indicate  the  contrary.  To  quote 
from  the  London  "Economist"  of  April  12th. 
1986  In  an  article  on  religion  in  Eastern 
Europe,  "Some  people,  indeed,  reckon  that 
religion  has  actually  been  growing  stronger 
under  Russia's  gaze  in  recent  years". 

Antheism  as  a  contrast  to  religion  has 
always  existed  in  the  Western  world  as  well, 
but  not  as  an  element  of  government.  State 
atheism  in  the  commimist  countries  Is  some- 
thing new  in  history.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  up  to  Craistantine.  in  vari- 
ous Islamic  countries  or  at  the  time  of  Na- 
tional Socialism.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
brutally  persecuted  in  the  name  of  other  re- 
ligions or  for  political  reasons.  State  athe- 
ism in  the  East  is  however,  an  instnunent  of 
the  government  to  remove  any  religion  and 
to  make  it  die.  That  this  conception  of  state 
atheism  within  the  Marxist  countries  gets 
into  trouble  more  suid  more  is  shown  by  the 
former  chief  ideologist  of  Poland  Adam 
Schaf  f ,  who  has  once  been  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Academy  of  Science.  In  his  last  publi- 
cation "Where  does  this  way  lead  to?"  he 
wrote  the  following  text:  I  quote:  "In  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  value,  one  very 
important  question  in  my  opinion  still  re- 
mains to  be  discussed,  and  that  is  religious 
belief  as  a  value.  I  think  this  value  will  be  of 
increuing  importance". 

What  is  meant  by  religious  freedom  and 
atheist  propaganda  may  be  seen  in  a  long 
essay  published  by  the  Russian  newspaper 
Pravda.  On  October  14th  1984.  we  read  of 
their  worries  about  the  achievement  of  state 
atheism  in  a  front-page  article  based  on  a 
sociological  survey  according  to  which  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Soviet  population  Is  re- 
portedly still  religious.  The  paper  draws  the 
conclusion  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to 
Indifference  and  a  lack  of  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  schools  and  trade  unions.  In  other 
words:  schools  and  trade  unions  have  not 
devoted  enough  attention  to  the  fight 
against  religion  in  their  educational  work. 
The  church  is  said  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  in  order  to  "draw  young  people  into 
its  net".  The  article  also  points  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  Intensifying  the  propaganda  for 
scientific  materialism  and  atheism.  Another 
statement  in  the  same  article  is  also  worth 
mentioning:  the  Imperialist  West— that  is, 
the  non-communist  world— is  said  to  be 
using  religion  as  a  weapon  against  commu- 
nism. 

(2)  Why  does  the  question  of  religious 
freedom  and  state  atheism  weigh  upon  the 
relationship  between  East  and  West? 

Let  me  quote  first  from  a  recent  essay  of 
Milovan  DJilas.  "The  confrontation  between 
religion  and  state  atheism  touches  the  roots 
of  human  existence.  Today  this  results  in 
sharp  and  irreconcilable  contrasts  of  many 
kinds.  The  danger  of  breaking  any  link  be- 
tween these  two  mental  worlds  doesn't  come 
from  the  religions  or  from  religion  itself  any 
longer,  but  from  the  ideologies". 

State  atheism  and  religious  freedom 
strongly  influence  the  relationship  between 
East  and  West,  because  fundamental  human 
rights  are  linked  with  it.  If  religious  free- 
dom has  an  efficient  legal  protection  then, 
peaceful  relations  and  the  harmony  of  man- 


kind will  be  mppotted.  Tberefore  the  final 
acta  of  Helilnki  are  of  special  Importance. 

(3)  Ten  yean  ago  the  final  acta  of  Helsinki 
were  ticned  by  all  Eaatem  Bloc  states  and 
the  partidpuita  of  the  Weatem  neutral 
oountriea.  Theae  documents  contain  in  prin- 
ciple nr.  7  and  In  basket  nr.  3,  as  it  is  called, 
an  ezpreas  declaration  to  respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedom.  Principle 
nr.  7  reads  literally:  "The  participating 
•tatet  will  respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  lan- 
guage or  religion.  .  .  .  Within  this  frame- 
work the  participating  states  will  recognize 
and  respect  the  freedom  of  individuals  to 
profess  and  practise,  alone  or  in  community 
with  others,  religion  or  belief  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  Mm  own  con- 
science." Through  this  statement  in  the 
final  acts  of  Helsinki  no  basic  change  in  the 
conception  of  religion  and  human  rights  in 
the  East  has  yet  been  achieved. 

The  importance  of  the  conference  howev- 
er lies  in  the  fact  that  the  signing  of  the 
acts  in  Helsinki  by  the  participants  of  East 
and  West  is  a  proof  that  himum  rights  are 
not  internal  affairs  of  the  countries  but  a 
common  matter  of  concern  in  favour  of 
international  understanding  and  peace. 

Another  sign  of  hope  was  given  at  last 
year's  conference  of  experts  in  Ottawa.  This 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Helsinki 
signatory  powers  was  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  topic  "Respect  to  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedom." 

Still  It  is  a  fact  that  the  concept  of  funda- 
mental freedom  including  freedom  of  reli- 
gion is  in  the  communist  Ideology  basically 
different  to  Western  Ideas.  According  to  the 
communist  conception  there  are  no  innate, 
inalienable  human  rights  but  only  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  citizen,  which  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  acts  of  Helsinki,  which 
deal  expressly  with  human  rights  In  an 
international  sense,  bear  the  signatures  of 
all  Eastern  states.  This  process  initiated  at 
Helsinki  Is  of  Immense  importance. 

Let  me  return  again  to  Milovan  DJilas.  In 
a  very  recent  conversation,  he  said  "I  think 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  weapon,  no  ideo- 
logical weapon  against  Soviet  expansionism 
and  totalitarianism,  better  than  the  idea  of 
human  rights.  Of  course  I  don't  believe  that 
any  communist  country  may  practice  these 
Ideas  immediately,  but  slowly,  slowly,  step 
by  step  the  rest  of  humanity  may  Influence 
them  to  be  more  and  more  moderate  and  re- 
alize those  ideas. .  .  .  Human  rights  must  be 
connected  with  all  other  relations  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  areas  of  technology,  ec- 
onomics and  culture,  but  very  carefully,  not 
drastically,  not  In  a  propagandistic  sense.  It 
must  always  be  done  in  a  way  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  see  that  collaboration  In 
every  field,  and  on  an  equal  ba.'ls,  will  be 
better,  richer  if  they  (the  Soviets)  are  valu- 
ing and  realizing  more  human  rights". 

(4)  Let  us  look  finally  at  last  question: 
What  can  we  do  to  decrease  the  contrast  be- 
tween religious  freedom  and  state  atheism? 

Looking  at  the  future  we  must  bear  In 
mind  that  we  have  to  become  more  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  all.  East  and  West,  are  in 
the  same  boat.  There  will  always  be  con- 
trasts. But  life-menacing  conflicts  must  be 
solved.  We  must  try  to  reduce  distrust  and 
to  set  up  an  order  of  mutual  confidence. 

In  this  regard  let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments: 

(a)  Talks  and  dialogues  are  an  essential 
element.  Iliat  means  continual  negotiations 


as  between  equal  partners.  New  attempts  of 
such  a  dialogue  were  begun  in  Hungary  a 
few  weeks  ago.  In  a  long  essay  In  the  Com- 
munist Journal  "Vllagoasag"  the  secretary 
of  the  conference  of  bishops  spoke  of  the 
possibility  and  the  necessity  of  a  dialogue 
with  new  arguments  for  both  sides. 

Referring  to  the  Hungarian  conditions  the 
bishop  writes  that  not  only  do  leading 
Marxists  take  note  of  the  existence  of 
Christian  belief  among  a  great  number  of 
the  people,  but  one  can  also  recognize  that 
the  Importance  of  religion  In  society  Is  no 
longer  Judged  only  negatively  but  either 
neutrally  or  even  positively.  As  an  example 
he  quotes  a  declaration  from  an  essay  of  the 
well-known  Hungarian  communist  Oyoyg 
Czel.  who  writes.  "Concerning  the  humane 
values— which  socialism  serves  as  well— it  Is 
easier  to  get  into  accord  with  a  religious 
man  and  to  form  a  loyal  contract  with  him 
than  with  an  indifferent  person,  who  no 
longer  strives  for  anything  and  who  denies 
every  moral  measure". 

I  know  that  this  Institute  is  doing  very  ef- 
fective work  in  promoting  dialogues,  as  are 
other  bodies.  The  representatives  of  Moral 
Re-Armament  are  also  working  all  over  the 
world  to  find  solutions  to  conflicts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  through  common  dialogues.  At  an- 
other level  there  was  the  Summit  at  Geneva 
in  the  Autumn  last  year.  Now  today  we  read 
of  the  talks  between  Cardinal  Glemp  and 
Polish  leader  Jaruzelski. 

(b)  Tolerance  is  needed,  that  Is,  the  ability 
to  respect  the  political  and  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  other  side.  It  would  be  naive  to 
count  on  a  conversion  of  the  communist 
countries.  There  is  no  use  reproaching  each 
other.  The  important  thing  is  to  consider  a 
way  of  evolution  on  both  sides  possible.  On 
the  side  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican 
doctmient  "Gaudlum  et  spes"  (Nr.  19-21),  in 
which  the  Issue  of  atheism  is  considered 
without  polemics.  What  is  required  la  not  so 
much  a  tolerance  which  is  expressed  In  leg- 
islation, it  is  rather  a  question  of  a  tolerance 
applied  to  the  social  realities  of  everyday 
life. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  chance  to  talk  with 
an  outstanding  American  leader  concerned 
with  East-West  relations.  He  expressed  his 
disappointment  when  Gorbachev  had  said 
to  him  in  a  very  private  conversation,  "We 
will  never  change  our  system;  we  will  never 
give  in.  We  will  match  you  dollar  for  dollar 
in  military  spending  for  as  long  as  it  takes." 
Seeing  how  taken  back  he  was  leads  me  to 
this  observation.  American  or  Western  lead- 
ers should  never  speak  with  Soviet  leaders 
as  they  would  to  other  Western  politicians, 
because  the  mentality  is  so  very  different. 
Eastern-bloc  leaders  can  seldom  express 
their  personal  convictions  but  have  to 
defend  their  own  system.  So  we  should  not 
take  such  conversations  at  face  value,  but 
rather  try  to  find  out  what  is  really  behind 
their  statements. 

(c)  In  order  to  have  an  effective  dialogue, 
we  must  be  sure  to  have  our  facts.  Of 
course,  the  always  well-informed  Keston 
College  in  London  reports  of  a  publication 
In  the  Journal  of  Moscow  patriarchy.  Be- 
cause of  a  revision  of  the  legal  regulations 
concerning  "rights  and  duties  of  religious 
communities"  It  has  become  possible  for  re- 
ligious communities— which  above  all  af- 
fects the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia— to  ac- 
quire property.  Up  to  now  church  buildings 
have  been  owned  by  the  state.  The  law  that 
bans  young  people  under  18  years  from 
being  a  member  of  the  parish  seems  to 
vanish.  Religious  acts  are  allowed— without 


the  allowance  of  the  local  authorities— In 
hocpitals,  old  people's  homes  and  prisons 
from  now  on.  Religious  acts  must  no  longer 
take  place  In  aeparmte  rooms  as  they  had  to 
up  to  now.  Information  of  this  kind  aeeott 
to  Indicate  a  progress  in  the  sense  of  the 
final  acts  of  Helsinki.  They  remarkably  help 
to  reduce  the  tension  between  iHt  and 
West  concerning  human  rights.  But  you  can 
also  read  between  the  lines  about  the  ob- 
structions which  have  existed  up  to  now. 

(d)  Ecumenism  represents  an  Important 
contribution  for  the  future  of  Bast  and 
West.  Although  ecimmilcal  cooperation  In 
the  Eastern  European  countries  is  either 
not  possible  or  is  much  hampered  by  the 
state,  the  ecumenical  cooperation  between 
East  and  West  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great 
significance.  In  Vienna,  we  have  the  founda- 
tion "Pro  Oriente",  which  is  dedicated  to 
such  ecumenical  tasks.  The  sense  of  unity 
and  collaboration  acroas  all  borden  Is  ad- 
vanced by  such  efforts. 

(e)  Finally,  I  draw  hope  from  the  develop- 
ing situation  in  China,  where  the  conflicts 
between  state  atheism  and  religious  free- 
dom have  been  reduced  considerably.  In  fact 
you  can  notice  a  certain  tolerance  there. 
Sometimes  you  can  hear  in  China  the  com- 
ment that  Marx  lived  in  the  19th  century 
and  that  his  thesis  caimot  be  literally  adopt- 
ed for  the  20th  century.  The  relationship 
between  religion  and  science  has  changed 
considerably  since  then  as  well. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  stress  once  more 
that  the  final  acts  of  Helsinki  are  an  ex- 
tremely important  basis  for  reducing  the 
conflict  between  religious  freedom  and  state 
atheism,  within  the  whole  complex  of  ten- 
sion between  East  and  West.  The  big  task 
for  the  future  is  to  reduce  distrust  by  all 
means  on  both  sides  and  to  strengthen 
mutual  confidence  so  serving  our  common 
search  for  peace. 

I  offered  a  few  ideas  about  this  and  now 
await  your  remarks  and  further  suggestions 
how  to  carry  this  forward.  This  distin- 
guished gathering  Is  already  involved  In 
moves  to  make  our  world  a  safer  and  more 
Just  place  to  live  in  and  I  take  encourage- 
ment from  discussing  these  questions  with 
you  tonight.* 


AIDS:  CONQUERINO  THE  FEAR 
AND  FINDINO  A  CURE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  an  attest,  we  in  Congress 
can  often  get  caught  up  in  the  day-to- 
day routine  of  bureaucracy.  Once  in  a 
while,  we  are  deeply  moved  by  a  per- 
son's commitment  to  a  cause. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter 
two  such  persons  who  were  witnesses 
to  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

I  was  so  Impressed  by  their  dignity 
and  dedication  to  finding  a  cure  for 
AIDS  that  I  wrote  a  column  on  their 
courage.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

The  colimin  follows: 

AIDS:  CoMQtrBUMG  tri  Fkak  amd  Fimnio  a 
Com 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Pattl  Simon) 
They  were  two  of  the  most  impressive  wit- 
nesses before  a  congressional  committee  I 
have  heard.  I  wish  all  Americans  could  have 
heard  them. 
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One  was  Nathan  Smith.  He  has  AIDS  (Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome).  He 
has  a  blood  disease  that  requires  frequent 
transfusions,  and  through  those  transfu- 
sions he  acquired  AHJS.  He  has  a  wife  and 
six  children. 

The  other  was  Helen  Kuschnick.  Her  3- 
year-old  son  died  of  AIDS. 

One  lives  with  death  he  knows  is  coming 
early.  The  other  lives  with  the  tragedy  of  a 
death  that  has  already  happened. 

They  pointed  out  that  by  the  end  of  1988 
the  United  States  will  have  lost  more  lives 
to  AIDS  than  the  57.000  lives  we  lost  in 
Vietnam— with  thousands  more  to  come 
each  year. 

Mrs.  Kuschnick  spoke  about  the  fears 
that  people  have  because  of  AIDS— fears 
that  are  so  great  that  many  parents  have 
literally  abandoned  their  children  who  have 
AIDS  in  hospitals.  Thse  babies— perhaps 
hundreds  of  them— have  been  left  in  hospi- 
tals, never  visited  by  their  parents,  in  part 
because  the  parents  fear  the  disease,  in  part 
because  the  parents  fear  the  social  stigma. 

Among  other  things,  these  two  witnesses 
asked  for  three  things: 

Public  understanding  that  AIDS  is  known 
to  be  spread  only  through  sexual  relations, 
through  injection  by  needles  or  through  in- 
fected mothers  to  their  babies  before, 
during  or  shortly  after  birth.  People  who 
face  the  grim  prospect  of  early  death  should 
not  face  the  added  burden  of  isolation  from 
society. 

A  speedier  delivery  system  in  getting  life- 
extending  medicines  to  those  who  have 
AIDS.  There  are  no  cures  yet,  but  it  is  fnis- 
trating  for  the  victims  to  read  or  hear  about 
new  medicines  that  can  help,  and  find  them 
unavailable  because  of  red  tape,  or  fear  of 
damage  suits  by  drug  companies,  or  failure 
to  spread  the  word  to  the  medical  communi- 
ty. 

AIDS  victims  are  desperate  people  who 
know  death  is  coming  swiftly.  They  are  will- 
ing to  risk  a  great  deal.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  "protected"  from  drugs  that  must  be 
proven  several  years  before  they  become 
generally  available. 

Continued,  more  intensive  research  must 
be  pushed.  The  cure  for  AIDS  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  tomorrow  or  next  year,  but  it 
should  be  found  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  this  massive  problem  afflicting  growing 
niunbers  of  Americans  can  be  ended. 

The  public  impression  is  that  this  is  a 
problem  only  affecting  homosexuals,  but 
about  one-fourth  who  have  the  disease  are 
not  homosexual. 

We  are  learning  more  and  more  about 
AIDS.  But  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
public  needs  accurate  information.  We 
should  get  help  to  the  victims  speedily.  We 
need  research  to  find  real  answers. 

To  do  these  things  is  not  asking  too  much. 
To  fail  to  do  them  wUl  cause  unnecessary 
misery  and  loss  of  life.* 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CARE 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  BAr.  President,  for 
the  past  40  years  CARE  has  alleviated 
hunger  and  disease  around  the  world. 
The  first  CARE  packages  were  deliv- 
ered at  LeHavre,  Prance  on  May  11. 
1946:  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
knowing  a  good  idea  when  he  saw  one, 
paid  for  100  packages  to  be  sent  that 
year.  By  the  time  the  last  CARE  pack- 
age was  delivered  in  1967,  more  than 


100  million  packages  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  world's  htmgry. 

But  CARE  had  done  much  else.  In 
virtually  every  field  of  development 
and  emergency  assistance,  CARE  has 
been  a  leader  in  helping  those  who 
most  need  it,  through  projects  ranging 
from  bridge  construction  to  earth- 
quake relief.  CARE  has  provided  more 
than  4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  services  to  86  nations  and  territo- 
ries during  the  past  40  years. 

Today,  far  from  resting  on  its  lau- 
rels, CARE  is  piu^uing  innovative  pro- 
grams on  a  variety  of  fronts.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  that  of  combat- 
ing child  mortality  and  morbidity.  In 
response  to  the  underemphasis  on 
women— as  opposed  to  children— in 
typical  maternal  child  health  pro- 
grams. CARE  is  directing  specialized 
health  services  to  this  vulnerable 
group.  The  agency  is  also  building 
water  systems  in  rural  areas,  where 
water  contamination  often  presents  a 
severe  threat  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  thank  goodness  that 
CARE  had  been  able  to  provide  such 
assistance  over  the  past  40  years. 
CARE  deserves  our  continuing  sup- 
port so  that  its  progress  in  battling 
himger  and  disease  can  go  on.« 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MAY  12, 
1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  May  12, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with;  that  no  resolutions  come 
over  imder  the  rule:  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

RECOCNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Hawkins,  Cranston, 
and  Proxmire. 

ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  special  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each;  provided  further,  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired. 

AITTHORIZATION  POR  COIOUTTEES  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  FRIDAY 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports 
between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Friday, 
May  9.  1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  shall  recap  the  schedule 
for  Monday,  May  12. 

We  shall  convene  at  12  noon,  follow- 
ing adjournment. 

The  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order  will  have  10  minutes  each. 

There  will  be  special  orders  in  favor 
of  the  following  Senators  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each:  Senators  Haw- 
kins, Cranston,  and  Proxmire. 

There  will  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  the 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  at  1 
p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1848,  the  drug  export  bill. 
By  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  any  votes  ordered  to  the 
drug  export  bill  on  Monday  will  be 
postponed  to  occur  on  Tuesday,  May 
13,  at  an  undetermined  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MAY  12,  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
untU  Monday.  May  12.  at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  liftay  12, 1986,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  8, 1986: 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Donald  M.  Newman,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Evan  Griffith  Oalbraith,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1987. 

E>epartment  op  Health  and  Human  Services 
William  L.  Roper,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration. 

Department  op  the  Treasury 
J.   Michael   Hudson,   of  Texas,   to   be   a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 
Herman  Wirshing  Rodriquez.  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Roger  Milton  Olsen.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  WriohtI. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washiroton,  DC, 

May  7.  1988. 
I   hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wsioht  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  May  8, 1988. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nkiix,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  In  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  3416.  An  act  to  revlae  further  the  limi- 
tation applicable  to  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  SUtea  Code,  for  t^eal  year  1988.  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Charles  Mallon,  permanent 
deacon.  Holy  Family  Church,  Mitch- 
ellville.  MD,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

May  Ood  be  gnuMus  to  its  and  bleas 
us  and  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  us, 
that  Thy  way  may  be  knoum  upon 
Earth,  Thy  saving  power  among  all 
nations.  Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O 
Ood;  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee!— 
Psalm  67:1-4. 

Father  we  pray  for  the  wisdom  to 
imderstand  Your  power  and  strength 
among  us.  Teach  us  to  recognize  Your 
power  and  allow  us  to  call  upon  it 
during  times  of  uncertainty.  Father  we 
pray  for  all  world  leaders,  that  they, 
too,  may  recognize  Your  saving  power 
and  respond  with  praise  to  the  Ood  of 
creation  who  is  calling  all  nations  into 
one  people. 

Father  we  pray  for  good  counsel 
from  our  secular  and  spiritual  advisers 
that  their  insights  will  sustain  Your 
influence  within  both  our  public  and 
private  lives.  Let  the  legislative  effort 
of  this  body  reflect  Your  blessing  and 
let  the  demands  of  our  public  lives  not 
erode  the  family  unity  of  our  private 
lives. 

We  ask  this  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Your  Son,  who  lives  and  reigns 
with  You  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
God.  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


DEMOCRACIES  RESPOND  TO 
THE  SOVIET  NUCLEAR  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
entire  globe  watches  in  stunned  anxie- 
ty the  unfolding  of  the  nuclear  drama 
in  the  Ukraine— as  the  probability  of 
history's  fint  nuclear  melt-through 
appears  more  likely,  there  is  a  little 
noticed  but  profoundly  significant 
drama  taking  place  in  the  crowded  op- 
erating rooms  of  a  Soviet  hospital 
where  the  most  severely  threatened 
victims  of  the  tragedy  are  receiving 
bone  marrow  transplants. 

The  two  countries  most  maligned  in 
Soviet  propaganda— the  United  States 
and  Israel— have  teams  of  surgeons 
saving  Soviet  lives  in  a  civilized  ges- 
ture of  humanitarian  concern. 

As  state-supported  terrorists  plan 
the  murder  of  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  around  the  globe,  medi- 
cal specialists  of  two  decent  democra- 
cies are  saving  the  lives  of  victims  of  a 
nuclear  tragedy,  in  the  face  of  so 
much  hostility  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 


technology  to  another  unstable 
regime. 

The  Iraqi  Government's  record  of 
support  for  the  enemies  of  IitmI  is 
well  known.  The  polldes  of  the  atta^- 
ing  Iranians,  who  might  capttire  the 
new  reactor,  are  even  worse.  Given  the 
cliaracter  of  the  two  sides  of  the  con- 
tinual state  of  war  in  the  area,  I  could 
not  imagine  a  worse  place  nor  a  more 
inopportune  time  for  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  coslgn  a  letter  to  President 
Mitterand  calling  on  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  cancel  any  negotiations 
concerning  a  new  reactor  for  the 
Iraqis. 


NO  REACTOR  FOR  IRAQ 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Israeli  Air  Force  knocked  out 
the  French-produced  Osiraq  reactor  in 
1981.  the  Iraqis  have  been  in  the 
market  for  another  one. 

On  Thursday,  Israeli  radio  reported 
that  they  may  have  finally  found 
someone  who  will  sell  them  one:  again, 
the  French. 

If  this  is  true,  the  French  "heroes" 
of  the  Libyan  raid,  who  forced  our 
pilots  to  fly  thousands  of  miles  out  of 
their  way,  are  now  getting  back  in  the 
business   of   supplying    a    dangerous 


LET'S  SAVE  THE  JOB  CORPS 
CENTERS 

(Blr.  PERfCINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  found  out  the  Labor  Department 
intends  to  close  6  out  of  the  106  Job 
Corps  centers  that  we  have  stretching 
across  this  country.  Now  what  that 
means  is  that  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate a  minimum  of  2.500  openings  per 
year  for  deserving,  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Now,  this  program  has  a  proven 
record,  and  any  suggestion  to  harm 
this  program  is  ridiculous.  What  really 
galls  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  money  to  continue 
funding  the  centers  as  is  without 
doing  a  thing  to  these  centers.  But  be- 
cause of  some  sort  of  rather  ludicrous, 
ridiculous  piece  of  trash  that  they  call 
a  study,  that  they  are  going  to  try  to 
close  these  centers. 

I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  figures 
that  they  show  in  this  study,  and  I 
find  them  utterly  beyond  belief.  They 
are  ludicrous  and  ridiculous. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
up  and  take  a  strong  stand  against  this 
type  of  thing  to  deprive  our  children, 
our  disadvantaged  youth  of  the  ability 
to  go  forward  in  the  future  and  make 
something  out  of  themselves,  because 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  And  that  is 
what  those  bureaucrats  down  there  at 
the  Department  of  Labor,  sitting  there 
and  looking  out  and  not  seeing  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country,  are  allowing 
to  happen. 

I  strongly  suggest  my  colleagues 
should  look  into  this  situation  and  do 
something  about  it. 
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EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  THAT  SURPLUS 
DAIRY  COWS  AND  SX7RPLUS 
SLAUGHTERED  liOIAT  BE  DO- 
NATED TO  VICTIMS  OP  RUS- 
SIAN NUCLEAR  POWER  ACCI- 
DENT 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  my 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 333,  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  should 
donate  our  surplus  dairy  cows  and  sur- 
plus slaughtered  dairy  beef  to  the 
people  of  those  countries  contaminat- 
ed by  the  nuclear  accident  at  Cherno- 
byl in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  resolution  and 
cosponsor  it  with  me  to  press  the 
Reagan  administration  to  take  this 
action.  This  would  aid  our  cattle  in- 
dustry devastated  by  the  well  meaning 
but  poorly  administered  Dairy  Termi- 
nation Program  and,  simiiltaneously, 
help  people  who  may  be  suffering 
long-term  food  production  problems  In 
several  E^uropean  countries  affected  by 
the  nuclear  accident. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  experiencing  the 
fallout  of  a  double  disaster— one  to  our 
devastated  cattle  and  livestock  indus- 
try and  the  other  to  the  people  of 
many  Eastern  bloc  nations  in  the  sinis- 
ter shcdow  of  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Chernobyl  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
breadbasket.  Additionally,  the  people 
of  Poland,  Romania,  and  Italy  also 
face  potential  loss  of  significant  food- 
producing  capabilities. 

The  surplus  products  are  readily 
available  as  a  result  of  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  through  the  Dairy 
Termination  Program.  The  program 
has  made  avaUable  approximately  1 
million  live  dairy  cows  and  at  least  2 
million  pounds  of  red  meat.  Further- 
more, any  feed  grain  required  to  feed 
the  dairy  cows  could  also  be  made 
available  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

These  commodities  can  be  made 
available  to  the  affected  coimtries 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Public  Law  480,  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Credit 
Guarantee  Program,  and  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program 

U.S.  cattlemen  have  received  little 
support  from  their  Government  in  its 
operation  of  the  Dairy  Buyout  Pro- 
grun.  Their  incomes  have  been  severe- 
ly, consistently,  and  adversely  affected 
to  the  tune  of  at  least  $75  million. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  attempt  to 
minimize  damage  that  may  already  be 
beyond  recovery.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  House  Con- 
current Resolution  333. 


ABORTION  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO 
LIFE 

(Mr.  SHUMWAT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Min- 
nesota recently  passed  the  country's 
most  comprehensive  feticide  legisla- 
tion, making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
injure  or  kill  an  unborn  child.  This 
action  followed  the  State  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  an  8V^-month-old 
unborn  child  who  was  killed  when  his 
mother's  car  was  struck  by  a  dnmk 
driver  was  not  a  human  being.  Out- 
raged citizens  scoffed  at  this  ridiculous 
ruling,  demanding  that,  of  course,  the 
child  was  a  human  beiiig  and  that  the 
driver  be  tried  accordingly. 

In  response,  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  to  require  that  an  unborn  child  be 
considered  the  offspring  of  a  human 
being  during  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  that  the  penalties  are  the 
same  as  if  the  chUd  had  already  been 
bom  alive.  It  is  significant  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  the 
child's  humanness  on  the  basis  of  its 
viability,  the  quality  of  its  life,  or  the 
degree  of  its  development.  Neither  did 
the  legislature  speculate  on  the  point 
at  which  a  fetus  begins  to  live.  There 
is  only  the  simple  recognition  that 
while  not  yet  bom,  it  is  alive,  a 
member  of  the  human  species,  and 
thus,  entitled  to  certain  legal  rights 
and  protection. 

Tragically,  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Roe  versus  Wade  decision, 
abortion  cannot  be  prosecuted  under 
this  law;  congressional  inaction  toward 
overturning  the  decision  thus  forces 
Minnesota  to  make  the  contradictory 
statement  that  killing  a  fetus  is  a 
criminal  offense  when  it  violates  the 
mother's  will,  but  acceptable  when 
done  with  her  consent.  Congress'  inac- 
tion suggests  acceptance  of  the  notion 
that  humans  hold  the  right  to  make 
life  and  death  decisions,  rather  than 
viewing  men  and  women  as  the  pre- 
servers of  the  God-given  right  to  life, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
The  injustice  of  permitting  one  person 
who  has  the  right  to  life  to  deny  that 
same  right  for  someone  else — even 
when  the  two  are  mother  and  child- 
should  be  obvious.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  always,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  legal  abortion  over  the 
last  13  years  which  has  clouded  the 
perspective  in  which  we  view  the  sanc- 
tity of  Ufe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  human  life  is  to 
remain  a  right  in  this  country.  Con- 
gress must  have  the  courage  to  recog- 
nize and  preserve  it  wherever  and 
however  it  exists.  Let's  end  the  legal 
killing  of  innocent  life  by  passing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
abortion. 


THE  CHILD  CARE  ACT  OF  1986.  A 
SIGNIFICANT  PIECE  OF  LEGI8- 
LA'nON 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  years,  many  Americans 
have  experienced  and  benefited  from 
the  Jobs  and  prosperity  brought  by  the 
economy's  growth.  But,  while  the  un- 
employment rate  has  dropped  some- 
what in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
an  unacceptably  high  rate  of  Jobless- 
ness in  these  areas  still  exists. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  women, 
as  well  as  men  being  able  to  enter  the 
work  force  is  the  availability  and  ex- 
pense of  child  care  services.  Many 
families  in  my  congressional  district, 
for  example,  do  not  live  near  subsi- 
dized centers  and  simply  cannot  afford 
private  or  home-based  day  care  cen- 
ters. Beyond  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  Government-run  day  care 
centers,  this  is  a  dilemma  that  has  ap- 
peared unsolvable.  That  is  why  the  in- 
troduction of  Representative  Nancy 
Johnson's  day  care  initiative,  called 
the  Child  Care  Act  of  1986,  is  so  signif- 
icant. Not  only  is  this  legislation  cost 
free  to  the  Federal  Government— an 
important  consideration  in  these 
budget-conscious  times— but  it  uses  ex- 
isting Federal  resources  to  assist  fami- 
lies of  low  to  moderate  incomes,  and 
gives  potential  wage  earners  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  cycle  of  pover- 
ty, a  treadmill  on  which  many  welfare 
mothers  find  themselves. 

To  this  end.  the  Child  Care  Act 
takes  three  approaches:  It  caps  the  de- 
pendent care  tax  credit  at  $50,000, 
making  only  those  families  with  in- 
comes below  $50,000  eligible  for  the 
credit:  it  creates  child-care  vouchers 
for  low-income  families  to  buy  day- 
care services  wherever  they  choose, 
and  establishes  an  improved  registra- 
tion and  certification  program  to  pro- 
vide parents  with  more  information 
about  the  availability  and  quality  of 
care.  Equally  as  important,  this  legis- 
lation makes  an  important  policy 
statement  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  providing  day  care  serv- 
ices. That  is.  the  Government  cannot 
and  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
providing  assistance  to  those  families 
in  the  upper-income  range,  while 
mothers  who  want  to  work,  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  the  expense  and 
lack  of  child  care  services. 

In  smnmary,  this  bill  is  an  inexpen- 
sive, and  constructive  way  to  put  more 
people  to  work  and  to  provide  afford- 
able and  accessible  day  care.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Representative  Nancy  Johnson.  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  innovative,  landmark 
legislation. 


D  Ills 


FURTHER  VIOLEa^CE  BY  SYRIA 
WILL  RESULT  IN  SWIPT  RE- 
TALIATION 

(Mr.  8CHEX7ER  asked  and  was  given 
permlBslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  the  web  of  evidence  grows  tighter 
implicating  Syria  as  a  key  leader  In 
global  terrorism. 

Only  yesterday.  Israeli  Defense  Itfln- 
later  Yitzhak  Rabin  charged  that 
high-ranking  Syrian  officials  were 
behind  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
smuggle  a  bomb  aboard  an  El  Al  Air- 
lines flight  bound  from  London  to  Tel 
Aviv. 

And  the  Reagan  administration  has 
drafted  additional  economic  sanctions 
a^dnst  Libya. 

I  presume  and  I  hope  that  these  new 
sanctions  will  send  a  message  to 
Syrian  President  Hafez  El-Assad  that 
his  wide-ranging  terrorist  activities 
won't  be  tolerated. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
getting  tough  when  it  comes  to  terror- 
isn. 

And  the  administration  recognizes 
that  although  Qadhafl  Is  a  threaten- 
ing character,  he  is  only  a  bit  player  in 
a  global  terrorist  theater  that  Is  direct- 
ed by  President  Assad. 

Assad  and  his  band  of  terrorist  thugs 
have  been  responsible  for  numerous 
acts  of  terrorism  In  a  band  of  blood- 
shed that  spans  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

But  Assad  has  been  put  on  notice 
that  he  no  longer  will  be  able  to  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  his  hired  killers. 

Our  (Government  knows  where  the 
explosives  and  the  klUers  are  coming 
from. 

I  hope  Assad  knows  that  further  vio- 
lence will  result  in  swift  retaliation. 


nately.  our  free  society  operates  differ- 
ently. WhUe  some  woiicen  must 
handle  toxic  materials,  with  proper 
precautions  made  possible  by  timely 
Information,  the  American  workplace 
can  be  kept  safe.  That  is  our  goal. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD 
COMMUNICA'nON  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  BCr.  Speaker,  toxic  ma- 
terials are  present  where  many  Ameri- 
cans work.  This  is  an  inevitable  result 
of  our  modem  technological  society. 
All  workers  should  be  informed  of 
toxic  materials  at  their  Jobaite  so  that 
they  can  take  appropriate  precautions. 
Accordingly,  today  I  am  Joining  with 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jdtordi]  to  introduce  legislation  re- 
quiring that  employers  Inform  their 
present  and  former  employees  of  toxic 
materials  in  the  workplace.  This  is  a 
reasonaUe,  responsible  approach  to  a 
serious  problem.  The  recent  nuclear 
catastrophe  in  the  Ukraine  undoubted- 
ly was  worsened  by  the  Soviet's  failure 
to  provide  timely  information.  Fortu- 


JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  NEGOTI- 
A'nONS-A  MAJOR  BREAK- 
THROUGH 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  annoimce  a  major  break- 
through on  the  trade  front  for  jobs  in 
America.  When  this  body  sets  Its  mind 
and  will  to  reach  a  national  policy 
goal,  our  power  Is  awesome.  We  have 
seen  this  throughout  our  history.  We 
saw  it  again  yesterday,  as  reported 
today  In  the  Washington  Post  which 
has  the  major  headline  on  the  busi- 
ness page  reading,  "Japan  Agrees  to 
New  Trade  Talks  With  the  United 
States." 

Many  of  us,  including  my  vigilant 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  and  other  Members 
like  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mrs.  Johnson],  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin], 
waged  a  year-long  struggle  to  move 
automotive  parts  as  the  top  priority 
area  for  the  next  round  of  United 
States  trade  negotiations  with  Japan. 
We  have  been  successful. 

This  breakthrough  is  a  victory  for 
our  Nation  and  for  communities  across 
America  like  my  own  of  Toledo  whose 
economies  thrive  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  automotive  parts  and  ac- 
cessories. 

The  battle  to  move  this  issue  was  a 
long  and  arduous  one.  Though  many 
details  still  need  to  be  worked  out 
before  actual  negotiations  begin,  I  am 
optimistic  about  the  chances  for  con- 
tinued progress. 

I  am,  however,  aware  of  the  great 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  in  any  nego- 
tiations dealing  with  auto  parts  and 
Japan,  but  we  are  finally  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  the  place  from  which 
great  opportunities  can  arise. 


SELF-INSURANCE  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

VLr.  SCHUI2E.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Self -Insurance  En- 
hancement Act  of  1986,  which  address- 
es the  Insurance  availability  crisis  now 
afflicting  American  business.  This  act 
offers  a  logical  short-term  alternative 
to  a  long-term  and  recurring  prob- 
lem—insurance availability  and  afford- 
abUity. 

This  bill  enhances  insurance  avail- 
ability in  two  ways.  First,  by  making 


changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
it  provides  incentive  for  small  buil- 
neises  or  profewionals  to  seU-lniure. 
This  act  essentially  establiahei  a  self* 
insurance  account  similar  to  an  IRA. 

Second,  it  expands  the  product  U- 
abiUty  Rlik-RetenUon  Act  of  1981  to 
cover  general  liability  and  to  allow 
similarly  situated  busineises  or  groups 
to  form  their  own  insurance  coopera- 
tives across  State  lines.  This  act  will 
eliminate  unjustified  restrictions  on 
full  tax  consolidation  for  insurance 
companies  that  offer  administrative 
services  or  insurance  to  risk-retention 
groups. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  an  inunedlate  step  to  en- 
hance insurance  availability. 


TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
JAPAN— A  FIRST  STEP 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  aiul 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  just  last  July  that  the  dy- 
namic Congresswoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaftur]  and  I  were  in  Japan.  We  were 
talking  with  the  Japanese  auto  compa- 
nies and  we  found  out  they  sell  over  13 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  cars  here. 
Americans  sell  less  than  200  million 
dollars'  worth  of  auto  parts  to  Japan 
for  their  cars  there. 

We  came  home  determined  to  try  to 
do  something  about  it.  People  in  this 
Congress  Joined  together,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kapi-ur] 
said.  We  had  help  from  Nancy  John- 
son and  Lynn  Martin  from  the  Re- 
publican side.  We  had  help  from  the 
Speaker,  from  Bob  Michxl,  from  Jm 
Wright,  Dan  Rostknkowski.  Sam 
Gibbons  and  help  from  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition. 

Yesterday  there  was  an  aimounce- 
ment  there  will  be  the  highest  level 
talks  on  auto  parts. 

That  is  the  only  way  progress  will 
come,  by  talking.  But  we  all  realize 
that  negotiations  are  just  a  first  step. 
Specifics  are  what  count  In  trade  nego- 
tiations, not  broad  generalities.  And  as 
we  come  to  the  bargaining  table,  we 
remember  this,  that  the  results  of 
these  negotiations  are  what  auto  sup- 
pliers in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  across 
the  country  will  be  waiting  for.  Negoti- 
ations are  just  the  first  step,  as 
pleased  as  we  are  that  they  are  begin- 
ning. 


OUR  NATION'S  WETLANDS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  focus 
their  attention  on  the  wetlands  in 
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their  district:  the  wooded  and  shrubby 
swamps,  coastal  marshes  and  tidal 
flats,  skating  ponds,  hidden  bogs,  and 
your  favorite  fishing  streams.  We  lost 
56  percent,  over  100  million  acres,  of 
our  country's  original  wetlands  before 
we  came  to  our  senses  and  recognized 
that  these  areas  are  vital  natural 
treasurehouses  which  we  need  to  pro- 
tect. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  body's  atten- 
tion to  an  important  decision  expected 
from  EPA  Administrator  Lee  Thomas 
next  week,  which  will  set  national 
precedent  for  interpretation  of  section 
404,  the  wetlands  protection  provision 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  While  the 
controversy  stems  from  the  Army 
Corps  desire  to  see  a  32-acre  New  Eng- 
land wetland  filled  in  for  a  developer's 
shopping  mall,  the  outcome  may 
affect  the  fate  of  every  wetland  in 
America. 

The  integrity  of  Congress'  efforts  to 
see  wetlands  preserved  is  at  stake.  The 
decision  of  EPA's  talented  and  out- 
standing region  one  administrator  to 
veto  the  Army  Corp's  wetlands  filling 
permit  must  be  upheld.  I  strongly  urge 
Administrator  Thomas  to  decide  in 
favor  of  our  wetlands,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  contact  the  Administra- 
tor and  urge  the  same. 


d  1125 

JOB  CORPS  TRAINING  CENTERS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  CLOSED 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  been  informed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  it  is  their  intention 
under  their  interpretation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  to  close  6  of  the  106  Job 
Corps  training  centers.  The  States  af- 
fected are  Oregon,  Washington,  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  my 
own  great  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  preposterous 
attempt  to  save  $20  miMion  out  of  a 
budget  which  has  plenty  in  it  to  do 
their  mission  without  closing  down  the 
centers,  without  talung  away  jobs  and 
without  robbing  opportunity  of  those 
people  who  need  to  use  those  centers. 

Congress  has  a  budget  of  $640  mil- 
lion for  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  save  $20  million.  They  have 
$30  million  in  their  construction  fund. 
Why  would  they  have  a  construction 
fund  when  they  are  closing  centers, 
Mr.  Speaker?  They  have  $12.3  million 
in  their  pilot  demonstration  plan. 
What  for? 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  coop- 
erate with  us  this  afternoon  when  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  supplemental. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  L. 
WRIGHT  OP  CHICAGO  WILL 
CELEBRATE  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarlcs.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  a  50th  wedding  anniversary 
celebration  that  is  going  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  this  coming  Satur- 
day for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Wright. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Wright  are 
two  of  the  most  highly  respected,  civic 
minded,  citizens  of  our  great  city. 
They  have  made  major  contributions 
to  quality  of  life  for  minorities  living 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wright, 
before  his  recent  retirement,  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  director  of  region  IV  for  a 
number  of  years.  Throughout  his 
years  of  work  within  this  union,  he 
sought  and  obtained  better  working 
conditions,  higher  wages,  and  numer- 
ous employee  benefits  for  those  he 
represented. 

Both  of  these  fine  people  have  been 
great  leaders  in  their  community. 
They  are  active  civil  rights  activists 
who  believe  that  every  American 
ought  to  be  able  to  realize  their  goals. 
I  am  personally  grateful  to  them  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  very  first 
to  endorse  my  candidacy  to  run  for 
office  some  13  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  years,  they  have 
amassed  a  strong  record  of  endorsing 
and  supporting  qualified  black  people 
who  consider  running  for  office.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  the  elected 
officials  who  are  today  serving  in  Con- 
gress, who  are  today  serving  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  our  city 
council  would  not  be  in  those  augiist 
bodies  had  it  not  been  for  these  won- 
derful people.  The  city  of  Chicago, 
indeed  the  State  of  Illinois  and  our 
Nation,  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them,  and  I  know  we  all  congratulate 
them  on  their  50th  wedding  anniversa- 
ry and  wish  them  God's  special  bless- 
ing. 


RUSSIAN  PARANOIA:  A  DANGER 
TO  THE  WORLD  AND  TO 
THEMSELVES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actions  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
the  handling  of  the  recent  tragic  acci- 
dent at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor 
plant  displays  a  pattern  of  paranoid 
behavior  which  has  threatened  not 
only  portions  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent, but  has  endangered  its  own  pop- 
ulation. 

Early  efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  cover 
up    the    extent    of    the    threat    and 


damage  posed  greater  risk  to  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  that  great 
agricultural  region— so  necessary  to 
Russia's  future— than  it  did  to  any  of 
the  Scandanavian  countries  or  West- 
em  Europe. 

It  is  as  though  once  a  government 
takes  on  a  campaign  of  deception  and 
lies  as  a  policy,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
up  the  "Big  Lie"— even  to  protect  its 
own. 

In  this  tragic  incident,  the  Russian 
Government  responded  with  "politics 
as  usual"— an  attempted  coverup.  As 
the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  spreads  across  Russia,  its 
people  will  become  more  aware  that 
the  real  enemy  is  not  the  Western 
World,  but  the  Communist  party 
which  governs  their  own  country. 

The  Soviet's  despotic  mind  set  may 
prove  to  carry  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  STRICT  IN- 
TERPRETATION OP  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  Mr.  Dicks  in  introducing 
a  resolution  which  puts  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  arms  control 
agreements  to  date  and  has  been  effec- 
tive in  limiting  superpower  competi- 
tion in  defensive  systems.  Termination 
of  the  treaty  will  force  us  to  engage  in 
a  dual  arms  race.  U.S.  National  Securi- 
ty requires  research  that  protects  us 
against  sudden  advances  in  Soviet  mis- 
sile defense  technologies.  The  treaty 
specifically  allows  each  side  to  do  this. 
We  should  take  advantage  of  those 
provisions  just  as  the  Soviets  have. 
But  we  should  not  protect  against  a 
Soviet  breakout  by  staging  a  preemp- 
tive breakout  of  our  own.  This,  of 
course,  would  seriously  undermine  the 
prospect  for  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets— a  result  contrary  to  the 
very  purpose  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  to  avoid  actions  that 
would  undermine  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
our  arms  control  efforts. 


AMERICAN  INTEREST  IN  SOVIET 
JEWISH  EMIGRATION 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  meet  once 


again  with  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  they  meet,  these  two  leaders 
will  address  a  number  of  issues  vital  to 
the  security  of  all  the  people  of  our 
planet.  The  question  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  must 
assume  its  proper  place  on  their 
agenda. 

Thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
sought  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  rather 
than  endure  the  arbitrary  hardships 
their  government  imposes  upon  them. 
Their  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
United  States  continue  to  press  the 
Congress  to  help  persuade  Soviet  lead- 
ers to  change  their  policy  on  Jewish 
emigration. 

In  1979,  over  51,000  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.; 
by  1984,  that  number  had  sunk  to  less 
than  1,000. 

The  refusal  by  Soviet  leaders  to  re- 
spect the  freedom  to  emigrate  offends 
the  American  sense  of  democracy.  We 
must  do  all  we  can.  through  peaceful 
discussion,  to  persuade  these  leaders 
to  change  their  policies. 

The  proposed  summit  offers  us  an 
opportunity.  In  the  past,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  openly  linked  the  right  of 
emigration  to  the  improvement  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  superpowers. 
We  are  now  striving  to  improve  these 
relations. 

As  the  leading  advocate  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  human  rights,  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
seek  freedom  for  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion everywhere.  Just  as  the  Soviets 
claim  the  right  to  propagate  their  ide- 
ology, the  United  States  must  exert  its 
right  to  speak  for  political  freedom. 
The  President  must  bear  this  responsi- 
bility in  mind  when  he  meets  again 
with  Secretary  Gorbachev. 


turned  In  for  paper  money,  than  paper 
money  (or  gold;  gold  flowed  in  from  abroad; 
the  demands  for  Kovemment  securities 
swamped  the  staff  of  the  Treasury:  by 
March,  business  expansion  was  underway 
*  *  *.  (The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle.  April  30. 1953.) 

Oiir  dollar  is  still  in  a  great  danger 
of  a  further  depreciation,  despite  the 
whistling  in  the  dark  at  the  Tokyo 
Summit.  We  have  nothing  to  keep 
money  and  credit  within  limits.  We 
should  resume  the  gold  standard  with- 
out delay,  and  get  out  of  the  danger 
zone. 


WE    HAVE    NOTHING    TO    KEEP 

MONEY    AND    CREDIT    WITHIN 

LIMITS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  late  Walter  E.  Spahr  was  a  great 
American  monetary  scientist  who  gave 
early  warning  to  the  Nation  about  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  our  "Brave 
New  World"  of  fiat  money,  a  warning 
that  went  unheeded: 

The  withdrawal  from  our  monetary  blood- 
stream of  the  gold  corpuscles,  which  keep 
other  money  and  credit  corpuscles  within 
limits,    has   produced    the   typical    results 

•  •  *.  It  is  very  Important  that  we  gain  such 
benefits  as  we  may  from  a  purified  mone- 
tary bloodstream.  It  Is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  economic  health.  It  Is  our  best  single 
protection  against  a  further  pronounced  de- 
preciation of  our  dollar  and  a  severe  busi- 
ness reaction.  In  five  out  of  our  six  resump- 
tions, business  expansion  occurred  promptly 

*  *  *.  In  the  resumption  of  January  2, 
1879— the  only  resumption  In  which  our 
government  was  Involved— more  gold  was 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  OUR 
ELDERLY 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  el- 
derly are  facing  higher  and  higher 
costs  for  health  care.  In  1980,  senior 
citizens  spent  12.7  percent  of  their 
income  for  health  care.  By  1986.  that 
figure  is  up  to  16  percent,  and  it  is  pro- 
jected that  by  1991.  it  will  reach  18.5 
percent,  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  by  the  elderly 
for  health  care  in  a  10-year  period  of 
time. 

There  is  one  major  reason:  The  Med- 
icare deductible  charges  paid  out-of- 
pocket  by  seniors  have  increased  by  43 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  The  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  is  now 
calling  for  a  16-percent  increase  in 
1987,  at  a  time  when  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  is  only  increasing  3  percent. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues have  found,  as  I  have,  that 
health  care  is  the  No.  1  concern  for 
senior  citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  resisting  these  unreason- 
able increases  in  out-of-pocket  health 
costs  for  the  elderly  under  Medicare. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1.  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Report  No.  99-590)  on  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  450)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  1)  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1986 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  448  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  448 

Retolved,  That  all  points  of  order  for  faO- 
ure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
303(f)  of  the  Congreaaional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  (Public  Uw  93-844.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177),  and  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(1X3 KB)  of  rule 
XI.  are  hereby  waived  against  the  corulder- 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4S15)  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   198S,  and  for 
other  purposes.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  bin,  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived,  except  against  the  following  para- 
graphs: beginning  on  page  3.  line  3  through 
7;  beginning  on  page  4,  line  23  through  page 
5,  line   10;  beginning  on  page  6,  lines   1 
through  5:  beglimlng  on  page  7,  lines   1 
through  8;  beginning  on  page  7.  line  18 
through  page  8.  line  16;  and  beglimlng  on 
page  28,  lines  3  through  8.  Amendments  to 
strike  out  the  following  paragraphs  in  the 
bin  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  House  and  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole:  beginning  on  page  5,  lines  11 
through  25:  and  beginning  on  page  28,  line 
19  through  page  30,  line  16.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  following  amendments 
to  the  bill   printed   in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  7,  1986  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
the  Members  indicated:  the  amendment  by 
Representative  Hammerschmldt  of  Arkan- 
sas,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  and  sec- 
tion 302(f)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  are  hereby  waived:  an 
amendment  by  Delegate  Pauntroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  all  polnU  of  order 
against    said    amendment    for    failure    to 
comply  with  the  provisions  r'  clauses  2  and 
6  of  rule  XXI,  and  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  arc 
hereby  waived;  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Mica  of  Florida,  and  all  polnU  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  and  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
hereby  waived;  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Fazio  of  California,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  amendment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived;  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Representative  Rostenkowski  of  Il- 
linois, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause   2   of   rule  XXI  and 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived. 

D  1140 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  frdm 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Moaklcy]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  448 
waives  certain  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  H.R.  4515,  the  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  on  April  22,  1986,  the  House  re- 
jected the  previous  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  against  H.R.  4515. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  448 
contains  waivers  of  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4515, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
The  rule  waives  section  302(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  against  consideration  of  the 
bill.  In  compliance  with  section  302(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  issued  a  report  subdividing 
the  budget  authority  allocated  to  the 
fuU  committee  among  its  subcommit- 
tees. While  the  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4515  would  not  breach 
the  Appropriations  Committee's 
budget  authority  allocation,  it  does 
violate  the  allocation  made  to  some  of 
its  subcommittees.  Section  302(f)  of 
the  Budget  Act  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  legislation  if  it  violates  the  ap- 
propriate committee's  subdivision  and 
so  the  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  for 
HJl.  4515  to  be  considered. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  2 
(1)(3)(B)  of  rule  XI  against  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  This  provision  of  the 
House  rules  requires  each  committee 
to  include  in  its  report  on  any  bill  con- 
taining new  budget  authority  a  com- 
IMuison  of  the  spending  levels  in  the 
bill  to  the  subcommittee  budget  au- 
thority allocations. 

The  rule  waives  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  ZXI  against  the  bill  except  for 
specified  paragraphs  of  the  bill. 
Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  the  in- 
clusion of  legislation  and  unuathorized 
appropriations  in  any  general  appro- 
priations bill.  H.R.  4515  contains  a 
number  of  such  paragraphs  which  are 
outlined  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bill.  Clause  6 
prohibits  reappropriations  in  a  general 
appropriation  bill.  H.R.  4515  includes 
transfers  of  previously  appropriated 
funds. 

House  Resolution  448  does  not  con- 
tain waivers  of  clause  2  or  clause  6  of 
rule  XXI  for  specified  paragraphs  in 
the  bill.  Those  paragraphs  that  are 
not  protected  are:  A  limitation  on 
transfer  of  fimds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  a  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; restriction  on  the  transfer 
authority  from  the  CCC  to  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  a 
transfer  of  fimds  to  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service;  a  paragraph 
relating  to  farm  policy;  and,  an  admin- 
istrative provision  relating  to  the 
forest  service. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  one 
major  reason  that  the  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  4515  was  defeated  several 
weeks  ago  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Agriculture  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  waivers  granted  to  speci- 
fied paragraphs  of  H.R.  4515  in  the 
rule  currently  before  the  Members  re- 
flect an  agreement  between  the  chair- 
men of  these  two  committees. 


As  in  the  previous  two  rules  relating 
to  H.R.  4515.  House  Resolution  448 
strikes  out  two  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  first  provision  pertains  to  modifi- 
cations of  the  farmland  conservation 
reserve  program,  established  by  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  other  provision 
stricken  by  the  rule  relates  to  stand- 
ards and  fimds  for  congressional  mail- 
ings. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  to 
permit  consideration  of  five  amend- 
ments. Each  of  these  amendments 
must  be  printed  in  the  Congressioii al 
Recori)  of  May  7,  1986,  by  its  author. 
The  amendments  specified  in  the  rule 
are:  An  amendment  by  Representative 
Hammerschmiot  of  Arkansas  relating 
to  the  dairy  indemnity  program;  an 
amendment  by  Representative  Fazio 
relating  to  Federal  Power  Marketing 
Administrations;  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Mica  relating  to  Em- 
bassy security  funds;  an  amendment 
by  Delegate  Faunthoy  relating  to 
funds  for  Haiti;  and,  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Roste3<kowski  delay- 
ing capital  cost  recovery  regulations 
for  the  Medicare  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it  to  be  clear 
that  these  are  not  the  only  amend- 
ments allowed  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  4515.  The  rule  mentions  the  five 
amendments  because  waivers  are  nec- 
essary to  allow  for  their  consideration. 
Any  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  any 
amendment  to  the  specified  amend- 
ments contained  in  the  rule,  are  in 
order  provided  that  they  conform  to 
House  rules.  The  Rules  Committee 
considered  many  requests  for  amend- 
ments to  be  made  in  order  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  The  committee  felt  that  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  five  amend- 
ments specified  in  the  rule  will  allow 
for  timely  consideration  of  matter  of 
urgent  concern  to  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
ruJe. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklet] 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Here  we  are  once  again.  I  guess  this 
will  very  well  be  the  third  strike,  and 
maybe  this  bUl  will  be  out,  this  so- 
called  urgent  supplemental  that  has 
already  had  two  defeats  by  one  form 
or  another  before  we  brought  it  back 
here  again  today. 

This  Hotise  Resolution  448  has  been 
patched  together  with  a  little  chewing 
gum,  sealing  wax,  and  a  prayer— a 
prayer  that  the  third  time  will  be  the 
charm.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  charm 
a  bill  that  basically  abuses  the  whole 
process  that  we  are  supposed  to  honor 
here  in  this  institution,  both  in  the 
waivers  that  are  granted,  the  amend- 
ments that  are  made  in  order,  the 
amendments  that  are  not  made  in 
order,  and  the  amount  of  a  so-called 
urgent  supplemental.  I  remind  my  col- 


leagues once  again  that  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  urgent  supplemental  at 
about  $400  or  $600  million  or  some- 
thing like  that,  but  it  is  $1.7  billion,  so 
no  matter  how  many  times  we  try  to 
bring  a  rule  up  here  that  shuts  certain 
people  off  and  lets  others  through  the 
door  so  we  can  politically  get  this 
abomination  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation, it  is  still  an  exaggerated  bill.  It 
is  not  an  urgent  supplemental.  It  has 
got  a  lot  of  things  in  here  that  should 
not  be  in  here,  and  if  it  goes  to  the 
President  In  this  form,  it  certainly  will 
be  vetoed. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that 
the  first  rule  we  considered  was  back 
on  April  15.  It  was  barely  adopted,  by 
just  four  votes.  The  near  defeat  of 
that  rule  was  due  to  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule's  attempted  hookup  to 
the  veto-bound  supplemental  with  a 
resolution  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  But 
after  the  rule  was  adopted  by  that 
close  vote,  the  Democratic  leadership 
junked  the  whole  process  when  an 
anti-Contra  aid  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  was  passed  by  a  wide 
margin.  That  is  probably  the  first  time 
in  history  that  a  team  picked  up  their 
ball  and  went  home  after  they  scored 
the  first  goal.  But  I  guess  that  is  what 
Is  meant  by.  "Quit  while  you're 
ahead." 

In  any  event,  the  ball  was  punted 
back  up  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  the  request,  "Fix  this  thing  to 
where  we  can  bring  it  to  the  floor  and 
get  a  rule  through."  So  the  Rules 
Committee  took  it  back  up  there  in  a 
partisan  bum  saw  and  did  a  little  work 
on  it  and  brought  it  back  down  to  the 
floor  making  certain  amendments  in 
order. 

But  lo  and  behold,  the  rule  was  de- 
feated by  a  33-vote  margin  this  time. 

Well,  what  happened?  The  Members 
just  basically  did  not  feel  that  the  rule 
was  fair  in  a  bipartisan  way.  You  had 
60  Democrats  in  addition  to  the  over- 
whelming majority,  in  fact,  all  but 
about  6  of  the  Republicans,  who  voted 
against  the  rule.  Twenty  votes  against 
it  came  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture; 10  votes  against  it  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Some  six  agricultural  provisions  which 
were  previously  protected  under  the 
rule  now  have  been  changed.  Also,  the 
so-called  Schroeder-Downey  amend- 
ment on  barring  U.S.  nuclear  testing 
has  been  shaved  off.  That  wiU  not  be 
made  in  order  under  this  rule. 

I  wonder  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder] 
thinks  about  that.  All  of  a  sudden  she 
is  not  going  to  be  protected. 

This  is  still  basically  not  a  fair  rule 
on  a  humongous  bill.  An  adequate  job 
has  not  been  done. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bosco].  who  sits 


on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  has  been  sum- 
marily, for  some  strange  reason,  ex- 
cluded from  having  his  amendment  in 
order  this  time,  the  "Buy  America" 
amendment.  Wake  up,  America! 
Where  is  the  Rust  Belt  Caucus? 
Where  is  the  Steel  Caucus?  They  are 
not  going  to  stand  up  and  be  heard  on 
the  Bosco  amendment?  Well,  OK,  but 
remember,  he  was  cut  out  for  some 
reason  by  the  majority  In  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  he  is  out. 

Also,  what  has  happened  to  the 
courtesy— the  basic,  fundamental  cour- 
tesy—around here  of  allowing  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  a  substitute?  He  is  ex- 
cluded. He  was  allowed  last  time;  this 
time  he  is  out.  Why?  What  happened? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  actu- 
ally we  put  the  amendment  in  the  last 
time,  and  the  minority  leader  voted 
against  it,  and  we  thought  that  he  was 
not  happy  with  it,  so  we  did  not  put  it 
back  in  this  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  he  was  happy  that 
his  amendment  was  made  in  order, 
which  is  common  courtesy. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  But  he  voted 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  he  was  not  pleased 
with  the  rest  of  the  rule. 
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So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  point- 
ing out  exactly  why  the  Republican 
leader's  amendment  dealing  with  a 
very  important  policy  issue,  and  he 
has,  by  the  way,  a  very  moderate 
amendment,  he  is  excluded.  Why?  Be- 
cause a  majority  of  his  party  did  not 
vote  for  the  previous  unfair  rule. 

This  bill  also  deals  with  the  question 
of  deferrals. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Actually,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  as  a  real  stu- 
dent of  the  rules,  the  reason  the 
Michel  amendment  was  not  put  in  this 
time  was  because  it  would  make  major 
changes  in  the  Impoundment  Act. 

We  feel  our  committee  should  take  a 
careful  look  at  it,  whereas  the  Yates 
amendment  simply  freezes  the  status- 
quo,  as  we  have  understood  it,  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  that  review. 

So  we  plan  to  look  very  closely  at 
the  purpose  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, and  the  reason  it  was  filed,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  at  the  micro- 
phone will  have  a  chance  then  to  offer 
his  Input  into  it  also. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so, 
but  let  me  get  my  version  of  the 
record,      i 


First  of  all,  the  Yates  amendment 
purports  to  eliminate  deferrals,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  may  not  be  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  bill  in  sec- 
tion 201. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  proposal  may 
only  abolish  the  President's  duty  to 
report  deferrals  and  not  the  deferral 
authority  itself. 

So  there  is  controversy  around,  first 
of  all,  should  this  be  done  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  This  lis  a 
very  fundamental  change  in  law  that 
the  Rules  Committee  should  be  con- 
sidering, that  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  should  be  consider- 
ing, and  yet  we  are  going  to  do  it  in 
the  urgent  supplemental. 

Once  again  we  have  language  that 
changes  the  law  for  authorization  or 
what  the  existing  situation  is  in  the 
law  in  an  appropriation  bill.  We 
should  not  do  that. 

Second— I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  in  a  moment— second,  I 
agree  that  this  deferral  question  needs 
to  be  addressed.  I  would  like  for  us  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  imcertainty 
brought  about  by  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion. We  should  find  a  bipartisan  way 
to  deal  with  it. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  my  <xii- 
leagues  on  the  Rules  Committee 
where  I  serve  and  where  the  issue 
should  be  addressed.  We  should  not  be 
addressing  it  in  this  particular  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  yesterday  in  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  discussion  of 
this  whole  area,  there  was  a  bipartisan 
agreement.  There  were  some  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Members  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that  said,  "Look,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  The  Yates  amend- 
ment doesn't  do  perhaps  what  it  is 
purported  to  do.  We  basically  just  are 
not  doing  this  right." 

I  certainly  feel  very  strongly  about 
that. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  purports  to  do  is  not  a 
drastic  issue.  It  is  a  very  narrow 
amendment.  It  certainly  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  mild  amendment  in 
which  he  would  put  a  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  deferrals  that  the  President 
could  go  with  in  the  policy  area.  So  it 
is  a  very  small  nick  at  the  issue,  but  it 
is  a  better  solution  than  what  is  in  the 
biU. 

I  would  agree  that  we  should  not  be 
voting  in  this  area  at  all  in  this  bill. 
That  is  why  when  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  was  excluded.  I  did  not  offer 
it  again  in  the  Rules  Committee.  In- 
stead, I  said,  "you're  right.  Let's  take 
this  whole  issue  out,"  and  I  had  an 
amendment  in  the  Rules  Committee 
to  strike  automatically  the  deferral 


section  which  is  the  way  we  are  han- 
ding the  franking  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  finiendment  1b  much  better  than 
the  pentleman  thinks  it  Is.  for  this 
reason.  My  amendment  really  strikes 
out  deferrals  that  relate  to  policy 
questions.  When  we  talk  about  policy 
questions,  it  is  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  particular  program  is  one 
that  the  administration  wants. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man intended.  WiU  the  gentleman 
concede  there  is  some  disagreement 
about  what  his  amendment  or  his  sec- 
tion would  do  on  that  deferral  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  YATES.  No.  The  gentleman  will 
not  agree  to  that  at  all.  What  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  say  is  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  make  a  manage- 
rial deferral,  a  deferral  based  upon  the 
need  for  a  delay  because  it  wants  to 
save  money,  it  can  do  that  now  under 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

Those  deferrals  are  still  possible.  If 
the  administration  wants  to  save 
money  by  delaying  it.  it  can  do  that; 
but  my  amendment  is  directed  solely 
to  the  question  of  policy  deferrals. 

Now,  the  Michel  amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  question  of  policy  defer- 
rals as  well  and  it  says  that  rather 
than  cutting  out  all  policy  deferrals,  as 
my  amendment  does,  he  says  that  we 
will  permit  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide $5  billion  in  policy  deferrals. 

Mr.  LOTT.  In  the  policy  area,  that  Is 
right. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  tried  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  kind  of  Presiden- 
tial action  that  the  gentleman  wants 
to  sustain  and  which  I  want  to  sustain 
as  well  and  which  I  think  was  possible 
before  the  Chadha  decision  took  away 
the  power  of  the  House,  and  that  is  to 
permit  the  White  House  to  manage 
the  funds  properly  by  deferring  them 
and  they  can  do  that  still  under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  this  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  in  which  only  very 
limited  areas  should  be  funded  on  an 
emergency  basis,  like  funds  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  disasters  and 
embassy  security,  is  that  what  this  blU 
is? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  gentleman's  sec- 
tion a  fundamental  change  in  the  law? 

Mr.  YATES.  My  section  is  not  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  law.  My  sec- 
tion addresses,  as  I  said,  merely  policy 
decisions. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  it  a  change  in  the  law? 

Mr.  YATES.  But  it  is  important,  be- 
cause what  the  administration  has 
done  through  its  deferrals,  which  it 
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calls  deferrals  when  they  are  actually 
rescissions,  is  to  cut  out  fimding  that 
was  urgently  needed  in  this  bill.  That 
is  why  we  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Second,  we  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  been  dealing  with 
this  problem  ever  since  it  has  been  in 
existence  in  1974.  We  have  approved 
deferrals  when  we  thought  they  were 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  it  has  worked  pretty 
well.  Why  is  it  now  that  we  are  going 
to  move  this  into  the  urgent  supple- 
mental bill? 

Bfr.  YATES.  The  Chadha  decision 
has  changed  it  and  this  OMB  Director 
chiinged  it.  Under  Stockman  you  did 
not  have  these  abuses. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  Chadha  decision  has 
been  on  the  books  for  several  years. 
Why  has  the  Rules  Committee  not  ad- 
dressed this  question? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Actually,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  looking  at  this  matter, 
but  to  get  right  to  the  direct  matter  on 
the  Yates  language 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  gentleman  not 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  this  is  being 
done  in  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation instead  of  through  the 
normal  process  through  the  Rules 
Committee? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  a  good  case  that  emergency 
money  is  being  struck  out  by  the  de- 
ferral process. 

Mr.  LOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  attempts  to  eliminate  deferrals. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  But  let  us  get 
beyond  that.  The  gentleman  at  the 
microphone  knows  that  there  is  an 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  today 
to  strike  out  this  language,  so  every- 
body in  the  House  wiU  have  a  chance 
to  strike  it  out  if  they  feel  as  strongly 
as  the  gentleman  at  the  microphone 
does. 

Mr.  I/3TT.  We  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  it  further  in  general 
debate.  There  wiU  be  an  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ahmet]  to  knock  out  this  section.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting that,  including  especially  my 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, because  this  is  not  the  place  to 
address  the  issue.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  should  do  it.  We  should  do  it  to- 
gether, but  let  us  do  it  in  the  way  that 
it  is  normaUy  done  around  here,  not 
through  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  told  the  gentleman 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  bring  the  problem  to  the 
Rules  Committee  because  it  has  juris- 
diction. I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 


act  now  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
should  go  into  it  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully; but  temporarily,  at  least,  the 
President  is  not  hurt.  The  President's 
powers  are  not  impaired  as  a  result  of 
the  Yates  amendment,  except  on  mat- 
ters of  policy.  He  should  not  defer 
solely  on  the  question  of  policy  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  acted  on  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  This  is  an  urgent  supple- 
mental. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  will  not  get  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, so  we  are  not  going  to  be  dealing 
with  it  right  away.  This  is  going  to 
contribute  to  dragging  down  the  whole 
urgent  supplemental.  Let  us  take  it 
out  and  try  to  get  to  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  President  wants  to 
manage  money  properly,  he  can  do  it 
without  reference  to  the  Yates  amend- 
ment because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
antideficiency  law. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rest  of 
this  new  rule  is  identical  to  the  two 
previous  rules.  It  waives  section  302(f) 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  clause  2(1)(3)(B) 
of  House  rule  11  against  consideration 
of  the  bill.  These  waivers  are  neces- 
sary because  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  exceeded  its  section  302(b) 
allocations  of  budget  authority  piu^u- 
ant  to  the  fiscal  1986  budget  resolu- 
tion and  it  has  failed  to  report  a  com- 
parison of  the  levels  of  budget  author- 
ity in  this  bill  to  its  302(b)  allocations. 
These  are  serious  Budget  Act  viola- 
tions that  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
and  they  offer  one  more  good  reason 
to  vote  against  this  rule. 

The  other  provisions  of  this  rule 
which  are  identical  to  the  two  previous 
rules  are  the  waivers  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  against  the  remaining  legis- 
lative and  unauthorized  provisions  of 
the  biU  which  are  not  exposed  to 
points  of  order  under  the  terms  of  the 
rule.  The  rule  automatically  removes 
the  agriculture  conservation  and  con- 
gressional franking  provisions.  It 
waives  the  necessary  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments  that  have 
been  mentioned  already  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts:  the  Ham- 
merschmidt  amendment  on  dairy  in- 
demnity, the  Fauntroy  amendment  on 
aid  to  Haiti,  a  Mica  amendment  on 
Embassy  security,  and  a  Fazio  amend- 
ment on  the  sale  of  Federal  power, 
and  finaUy,  the  Rostenkowski  amend- 
ment on  hospital  regulations. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  frequently  it  is 
argued  that  each  subcommittee  oper- 
ates separately.  The  302  allocation  is 
an  estimate  that  we  use  to  try  to  get 
together  with  13  subcommittees  to 
stay   within   the   total.   This   bill   is 


within  the  302  allocation.  It  may 
exceed  the  allocation  in  some  subcom- 
mittees and  be  less  in  others,  but  we 
stay  within  the  total.  I  would  like  to 
correct  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Insofar  as  particular  items  in  par- 
ticular subcommittees,  it  may  be.  but 
that  is  adjusted  in  other  subcommit- 
tees and  in  total  we  are  under  the  allo- 
cation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  assume  that  there 
must  be  some  areas  where  they  are  ex- 
ceeded or  there  would  not  be  a  waiver 
request  on  302(b)  allocations:  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  said,  it  may 
exceed  the  allocation  in  some  subcom- 
mittees and  be  less  in  others,  but  over- 
aU  it  is  within  the  total.  We  have  to 
adjust  our  recommendations  to  reflect 
our  hearings,  changing  conditions, 
plus  the  requests  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  We  have  to  have  it 
where  we  can  adjust  within  or  between 
subcommittees. 

I  repeat  again,  our  committee  is  very 
proud  of  its  record  of  staying  below 
the  budget.  So  within  the  section  302 
allocation,  we  are  definitely  within  it. 
We  have  adjusted  the  allocations  be- 
tween one  subcommittee  and  another. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  am  one  Member 
who  has  always  felt  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  should  pay  attention  to  the 
individual  subcommittees  and  be  very 
careful  in  this  reall(x:ating  back  and 
forth  between  subcommittees. 

I  am  specifically  interested  in 
making  sure  that  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  comes  up  to 
the  level  of  what  we  think  it  should. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  to  retain 
that  right  of  rearranging  between  sub- 
committee allocations. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  the  whole  House 
has  an  interest  in  how  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  rearranges  those  pri- 
orities between  subcommittees. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  correctly,  we  are  in  fact 
faced  with  a  very  grave  Budget  Act 
violation  and  we  have  protected  that 
Budget  Act  violation  in  the  rule. 

Now  I  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  saying.  "Well, 
we  really  didn't  need  that  protection." 

I  wonder  Lf  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  then  would  entertain 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  take 
that  waiver  out  of  the  nile  if  it  is  not 
really  needed?  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  Just  lift  it  out  of 
the  rule.  I  would  be  prepared  to  make 
that  kind  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. If  it  is  not  needed,  if  there  is  no 
Budget  Act  violation,  then  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  it  out.  If  In  fact  it  is 
needed,  then  it  is  going  to  stay  In  and 


it  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  serious  in- 
dication that  the  supplemental  ts  a 
real  budget  buster. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Actually,  what  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said  Is  that  the  over- 
all budget  is  not  violated.  It  is  the 
transfer  of  the  allocation  between  the 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  exactly  why  sec- 
tion 302(b)  exists. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  So  it  is  a  technical 
thing.  The  committee  needed  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  technicality  and  the 
waiver  is  necessary,  but  the  overall 
amount  of  spending  authority  is 
within  the  budget,  and  the  chairman 
did  a  great  Job  staying  below  the 
figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Budget  Act. 
Congress  is  boimd  to  an  overall  ceiling 
on  spending. 

In  previous  years  we  have  made  a 
largely  informational  allocation  of 
that  total  permissible  spending  to 
committees,  under  section  302(a).  In 
turn,  committees  have  reallocated 
these  amoimts  to  their  component 
subcommittee,  under  section  302(b). 

During  the  conference  on  the 
Oramm-Rudman  bill,  the  House  was 
presented  with  a  Senate  proposal  to 
establish  binding  ceilings,  based  on  the 
302(b)  allocation. 

The  able  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Beilenson],  who  has  provided 
leadership  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  fashioning  budget  process  reforms, 
proposed  an  alternative  under  which 
the  enforcement  level  would  be  the 
full  committee  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 302(a).  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  California  that  the 
level  of  micromanagement  proposed 
by  the  Senate  was  counterproductive, 
and  contributed  to  further  balkaniza- 
tion of  the  funding  process. 

In  the  conference,  we  were  faced 
with  a  choice  between  two  proposals. 
One  was  the  sound  and  responsible 
proposal  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  fashioned  in  the  course  of  4 
years  of  careful  committee  hearings 
and  markup.  The  other  was  the  pro- 
posal from  the  other  body  which  had 
never  been  studied  by  any  congression- 
al committee. 

Ux.  Speaker,  the  final  conference 
agreement,  unfortunately,  accepted 
the  Senate  language. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  H.R.  4515 
is  within  the  budget  ceiling  under  sec- 
tion 311.  It  is  within  the  committee  al- 
location under  section  302(a).  If  the 
spending  in  one  area  is  a  little  over  the 
level  assigned  to  one  subcommittee, 
and  it  is  balanced— dollar  for  dollar— 
by  funding  below  the  amount  allocat- 
ed to  another  subcommittee,  that  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  the  subcom- 
mittees. 


All  that  matters,  on  the  floor  today. 
is  that  the  subcommittees  worked  to- 
gether, under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitteh]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohte],  to  present 
the  House  with  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation that  is  within  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  a 
bill  and  say  its  a  budget  buster.  But 
the  fact  Is  clear  that  the  rule  contains 
no  waiver  of  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act,  which  absolutely  prohibits  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  that  breaches  the 
spending  ceiling  under  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  is  what  we  always  hear  out 
here  every  time  we  get  one  of  these 
budget-busting  rules  out  here,  that  it 
is  a  mere  technicality  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  Those  technicalities  added 
up  to  $150  billion  of  spending  over  our 
own  budget  over  the  last  5  years  and  it 
is  all  because  of  the  doggone  technical- 
ities. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
either  got  a  Budget  Act  violation  here 
or  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not,  we  ought  to 
take  it  out  of  the  nile.  If  we  do  have  a 
Budget  Act  violation,  Members  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  voting  for  a 
budget  buster  when  they  vote  for  this 
rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  have  some  other  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Actually,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  knows  that, 
overaU,  the  committee  stayed  below 
the  appropriate  funds,  so  it  is  not  a 
budget  buster. 

The  allocation  that  was  made  to  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  stayed  below  the  figure 
that  it  was  assigned:  so  I  just  do  not 
see  how  we  can  say  that  it  is  budget 
busting  again,  because  it  is  not  budget 
busting. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  the  section  302(b) 
does  apply  to  individual  subcommit- 
tees, right? 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  that  Is  one  thing  that  con- 
cerns a  lot  of  Members,  including  me.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  how  the  real- 
locations occur  between  subcommit- 
tees. I  think  the  whole  House  has  a 
real  interest  in  that.  That  is  why  that 
provision  is  in  the  budget. 

Well,  let  me  wrap  up  at  this  point 
and  just  remind  my  colleagues  once 
again  that  there  are  waivers  in  this 
urgent  supplemental.  The  majority  of 
this  bill  is  not  urgent.  It  is  things  that 
have  been  put  in  for  various  reasons 


and  by  various  specific  Members  to 
run  it  up  to  $1.7  billion. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  major 
problems  with  the  rule  have  not  been 
corrected,  so  I  would  urge  you  to  vote 
no  on  it. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
our  distinguished  leader,  who  had  a 
very  reasonable  amendment,  has  been 
excluded. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
interested  in  the  Schroeder-Downey 
amendment.  That  has  been  taken  out. 
Those  of  you  who  have  any  interest 
in  the  Buy  America  provision,  you 
have  lost  that  also. 

So  let  us  form  another  coalition  here 
across  the  aisle  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  coimtry  and  vote  down  this  rule, 
because  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  is  a  lead  balloon  that  is  going  down 
sooner  or  later  anyway.  Let  mb  do  it 
now  Instead  of  later  and  have  a  genu- 
ine urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Abmet]. 

Mr.  AR&(EY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues quite  frankly  I  am  sorry  to  be 
back  here  discussing  this.  I  know  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  worked  very 
hard  and  certainly,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  worked  very  hard 
and  we  do  have  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  that  has  been 
much  beleaguered  and.  I  imagine, 
much  to  the  frustration  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  frankly  regret 
that  I  am  back  here  adding  my  voice 
to  the  burden  of  all  that. 

But  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
quite  frarJdy  I  am  concerned  about 
that  section  of  the  supplemental  that 
does  ask  for  a  repeal  of  the  deferral 
authority.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  deferral  authority  today  is  fraught 
with  controversy.  I  understand  there 
have  been  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
there  are  real  concerns  expressed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  understand 
today  that  we  even  have  ongoing  liti- 
gation since  the  Chadha  decision. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  as  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  made  the  case  so  eloquently 
yesterday  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  1111- 
noiB  [Mr.  Michel]  has  also  argued  so 
well,  that  the  time  has  come  really  for 
this  body  to  take  the  deferral  author- 
ity as  separate  legislation  and  to  give 
it  due  consideration  and  due  process 
through  the  normal  procedures  of  this 
House  and  move  forward. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
really  would  like  to  see  some  signifi- 
cant amending  and  reducing  of  that 
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deferral  authority.  I  frankly  think 
they  are  going  to  be  disappointed  if 
they  vote  for  this.  I  have  sought  and 
have  gotten  an  opinion  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  and  I 
know  that  is  not  definitive,  but  it  is  an 
opinion  that  I  think  we  should  not  dis- 
regard. It  says,  "given  this  provision, 
effective  repeal  of  the  applicability  of 
the  reporting  requirements  imposed 
on  the  President  when  he  defers 
spending."  That  is  what  we  will  get. 

I.  quite  frankly,  do  not  believe  those 
people  who  are  concerned  about  and 
who  allege  abuses  in  the  deferral  au- 
thority would  be  satisfied  to  have  an 
amendment  that  gives  them  a  repeal 
or  a  reduction  in  the  President's  re- 
porting requirements.  If  I  were  pre- 
pared to  act  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  our 
President,  which  I  am  not.  if  I  were 
prepared  to  accept  his  decisions  with- 
out question,  which  I  am  not.  I  would 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  the 
amendment  says  to  the  President. 
"Tou  do  not  have  to  come  back  and 
tell  us  or  give  us  explanations  for  your 
deferral  authority.  We  are  going  to  re- 
lieve you  of  that  burden  in  existing 
law." 

For  those  who  would  argue  that  per- 
haps the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  is 
not  definitive  here,  the  obvious  next 
place  for  it  to  go  then  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  test  that,  and  then  for  us  to 
end  up  back  in  the  courts  with  more 
litigation.  This  Congress  should  not 
pitch  its  problems  to  the  courts.  There 
are  a  great  many  people,  at  least  in  my 
part  of  the  world,  who  think  a  great 
many  of  the  problems  we  have  is  that 
we  spend  too  much  of  our  time  send- 
ing our  problems  to  the  courts.  We  are 
hopeful  that  in  due  course  we  will  im- 
prove the  performance  of  the  courts, 
but  as  for  now.  the  question  that  I 
would  suggest  is:  Would  we  not  better 
serve  our  own  interests  as  a  body  pro- 
tecting the  prerogatives  of  our  body, 
imposing  the  requirements  for  report- 
ing in  an  orderly  fashion  if  we  went 
back  into  the  legislative  process, 
taking  deferral  reform  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate issue,  one  on  which  we  already 
have  so  much  good  information  gar- 
nered in  these  hearings  that  we  have 
already  held,  and  then  craft  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  really  does  address  the 
concerns  of  so  many  Members  of  this 
body  through  that  normal  legislative 
process? 

Last  week  we  had  a  commemorative 
day  up  before  this  body  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation.  I  may  want  some 
day  to  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation 
designating  April  1  as  Armadillo  Ap- 
preciation Day.  If  I  should  do  that,  it 
wlU  come  to  this  body  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation,  and  it  may  very 
well  be  a  frivolous  piece  of  legislation, 
but  it  wlU  get  more  process,  more  sin- 
gular consideration  by  this  body,  than 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation 


here  by  which  we  have  saved  $65  bU- 
lion  in  the  last  10  years.  I  think  we 
owe  this  more  consideration.  I  think 
we  want  seriously  prepared  and  stud- 
ied reform.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water,  as  this  deferral  would  do. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the  gentleman 
arrive  at  this  figure  of  $65  billion  of 
savings  through  this  process? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  We  have  looked  up  the 
deferrals  in  the  past  10  years  by  three 
administrations  by  the  way.  The  Presi- 
dents' total  number  of  dollars  in  defer- 
ral or  total  number  of  deferrals  has 
not  exceeded  previously,  but  we  have 
looked  that  up  and  added  that  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  you  have 
added  it  up.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  that  money  was  spent  subse- 
quently? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  the  point, 
and  it  is  a  subtle  point  that  is  very 
well  taken  by  the  gentleman. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  do,  we 
always  have  to  remember  that  when 
we  look  at  spending  on  the  margin  in 
our  current  processes,  and  certainly 
supplemental  appropriations  are 
spending  on  the  margin,  we  really 
have  to  clearly  identify  that  that 
spending  is  coming  out  of  the  national 
debt,  out  of  the  borrowed  money.  So 
even  if  we  have  a  subsequent  expendi- 
ture of  a  deferral,  we  may  still  realize 
significant  savings,  especially  at  the 
rates  of  interest  that  our  Government 
has  been  paying  on  our  behalf  for  so 
many  years. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  common  prac- 
tice. Business  uses  it  all  the  time. 
They  are  aware  of  the  time  value  of 
money  and  they  realize  that  deferring 
payments,  deferring  cash-flow  expend- 
itures can,  when  you  are  spending  bor- 
rowed money,  result  in  significant  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  there  was  $65  bil- 
lion in  savings  and  he  said  he  totaled 
up  the  deferrals.  My  question  was 
whether  or  not  he  knows  whether  that 
money  was  saved  subsequently,  and 
the  gentleman  has  not  responded. 

Bto.  ARMEY.  Again,  let  me  teU  the 
gentleman  that,  first  of  all.  I  do  not 
have  all  the  expenditures  and  all  the 
deferrals  and  all  the  chapter  and  verse 
on  that,  but  I  think  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  really  goes  back  to 
the  point  that  I  made  earlier. 


Was  it  $65  billion?  Was  it  $40  bU- 
llon?  Was  it  $20  billion?  How  signifi- 
cant has  been  the  deferral  authoritj^ 
That  is  the  sort  of  question  we  can  get 
resolved  through  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  or  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  or  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  conducting  hearings 
and  carrying  such  a  significant  issue 
through  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

The  thing  that  I  regret  here  is  that 
we  are  prepared  today  to  bypass  that 
process,  vote  on  Just  a  blatant  throw- 
ing out  of  this  authority  without  con- 
sideration, and  to  do  that  without 
having  answers  to  these  questions  that 
are  so  important. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  asserted  to  the  House  that 
the  savings  have  been  $65  billion.  In 
response  to  my  question,  the  gentle- 
man said,  "Let  us  have  a  hearing  and 
see  what  the  actual  savings  were." 

So  the  gentleman  does  not  actually 
know  what  the  savings  were. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time  that  the  gentleman  so 
happily  granted  me,  what  I  told  the 
gentleman  was  that  I  do  not  have  all 
the  chapter  and  verse,  all  the  millions 
and  billions  that  we  added  up  to  get 
this  figure,  on  hand  to  hand  out.  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  that  my  calcula- 
tions may  be  in  error,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  quibble  over  the  date,  but  I 
would  also  like  to  return  to  my  point 
that  if  that  is  a  question  significant 
enough  for  the  gentleman  to  give  me 
now  3  additional  minutes,  it  is  signifi- 
cant enough.  I  believe,  for  us  to  raise 
the  specter  of  the  greater  possibility 
of  us  doing  right  by  legislation  if  we 
take  such  a  significant  issue  through 
the  normal  legislative  process,  rather 
than  circumventing  that  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  in- 
quire if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]  has  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  have  any  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CowTKl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  the  addi- 
tional views  which  I  submitted  to  the 
committee  report  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Joe  Skeen.  there  are  a 
number  of  provisions  in  the  agricul- 
ture chapter  of  this  bill  that  I  strongly 
oppose. 

My  primary  objections  had  been  to 
the  legislative  provisions  proposed  for 
the  new  Soil  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  at  USDA.  But.  at  my  chair- 
man's request,  this  rule  automatically 


strikes  the  reserve  restrictions  upon  Its 
adoption.  I  strongly  support  this 
aspect  of  the  rule,  and  thank  my 
chairman  for  reconsidering  his  pro- 
posed limitations.  Those  restrictions 
would  have  had  a  devastating  impact 
on  our  new  nationwide  conservation 
effort. 

I  wish  that  he  had  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther though.  I  wish  that  the  chairman 
had  expanded  his  request  to  the  Rules 
Committee  so  that  other  objectionable 
sections  of  this  bill  could  be  automati- 
cally struck.  But  this  did  not  happen. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B«r.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  those  restrictions  were  written  be- 
cause the  President's  budget  proposed 
that  the  new  program  replace  the  old 
program.  The  gentleman  will  remem- 
ber in  the  conference  we  finsJly  got  an 
agreement  that  the  new  program 
could  not  eliminate  or  reduce  the  old 
program.  Therefore.  I  withdrew  the 
restriction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
rule. 

ytr.  CONTE.  I  wish  that  the  gentle- 
man had  gone  a  little  further  though. 
I  wish  he  had  expanded  his  request  to 
the  Rules  Committee  so  that  the 
other  objectionable  sections  of  this  bill 
could  be  automatically  stricken.  But 
this  did  not  happen. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  and  vastly  improved  rule, 
the  costly  legislative  language  in  this 
bill  is  no  longer  protected  from  points 
of  order.  I  intend  to  raise  the  wpro- 
priate  points  of  order  to  pare  this 
urgent  supplemental  down  to  its  more 
essential  core. 

Most  language  currently  contained 
in  the  agriculture  chapter  of  this  bill 
is  far  too  costly  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  at  a  time  when  we  are  so  des- 
perate for  spending  reductions  that  we 
have  to  resort  to  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  triggers.  In  addition,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  vote  defeating  the 
previous  rule.  37  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  authorizing  committee  ob- 
jected to  this  unjustified  encroach- 
ment on  their  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

The  dramatic  policy,  program,  and 
spending  changes  embodied  in  this 
language  have  not  been  examined  or 
endorsed  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees. And,  based  upon  my  review  of 
USDA's  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  such 
changes  are  not  in  order  under  any 
rule  of  common  sense. 

Section  1  of  title  IV  in  chapter  I  re- 
lates to  our  old  and  familiar  friend  the 
CCC.  This  kind  of  language  would 
bring  us  to  the  floor  on  a  weekly  basis 
with  urgent  CCC  supplementals.  We 
could  have  a  special  legislative  day  set 
aside  for  their  consideration— Calen- 
dar CCC  I^.  This  language  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected  in  conference  on 


the  CR  last  December.  It  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  Jurisdiction  because  it  requires 
the  Secretary  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams which  dramatically  change  the 
1985  farm  bill.  FlnaUy.  it  entirely  dis- 
regards the  costs  associated  with  the 
Implementation  of  new  programs.  Al- 
though no  formal  hearings  have  been 
held  in  any  committee  to  estimate 
these  costs.  USDA  and  OMB  project 
that  if  the  Secretary  were  to  giutran- 
tee  profits  to  producers,  the  cost  of 
the  farm  bill  would  increase  by  as 
much  as  $17  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  And  the  export  subsidies  re- 
quired to  make  U.S.  surplus  commod- 
ities competitive  abroad  could  Increase 
outlays  by  another  $10  billion. 

Section  3  of  title  IV  again  alters  a 
farm  bill  provision  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  This 
language  unravels  a  5-month-old  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  in  the  farm 
bill  to  allow  the  use  of  CCC  funds  for 
reimbursements  to  the  Corporation 
for  losses  if  appropriations  are  insuffi- 
cient. 

I  oppose  all  of  the  language  in  title 
V  of  chapter  1  as  well.  These  legisla- 
tive provisions  attempt  to  provide  un- 
limited debt  relief  and  new  production 
loans  to  farmers  while  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  tries  to  deter- 
mine on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  any  of 
their  present  debt  was  caused  by  em- 
bargoes under  previous  administra- 
tions, or  because  of  insufficient  export 
subsidies.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  costs 
that  could  be  involved  in  this  effort, 
USDA  estimates  that  they  would  need 
another  675  sUff  years  and  $30  mil- 
lion Just  to  conduct  a  simple  review 
with  each  of  the  270.000  borrowers.  At 
a  m<"<m"*»,  this  language  could  re- 
quire Farmers  Home  to  halt  over  $5 
billion  in  anticipated  collections  of 
debt  repayments  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Coim]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  have 
1  minute  left. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoMTB]. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, as  you  can  tell,  the  legislative 
provisions  in  chapter  1  do  not  belong 
in  this  or  any  urgent  supplemental. 
They  are  opposed  by  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  by  the  administration. 
While  most  of  the  language  requests 
rather  than  directs  the  Secretary  to 
take  certain  actions,  it  is  ambiguous 
for  many  to  project  multi-billion- 
dollar  program  costs  and  possible 
court  orders  similar  to  those  made  in 
State  of  Iowa  versus  Block  and  Alli- 
slon  versus  Block. 


For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
plan  to  raise  points  of  order  to  strike 
this  language. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  my  last  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  oppose 
the  r\ile  and  the  bill  because  what 
started  out  as  a  $450  million  truly 
urgent  supplemental  has  ballooned  to 
a  $1.7  billion  divergent  supplemental, 
and  we  are  not  talking  here  about  a 
helium  balloon.  We  are  talking  about 
a  lead  balloon  that  is  going  to  sink, 
and  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  rule  so  that  we  can  have  a 
truly  trimmed  down  urgent  supple- 
mental that  is  not  an  embarrassment 
to  us  all. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
floor  manager  for  the  conunittee  with 
the  legislative  responsibility  for  the 
Budget  Act,  I  would  Just  like  to  clarify 
the  efforts  of  the  Yates  amendment 
conuined  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  has  ably  ex- 
plained the  intent  and  the  effect  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  concur  fully  in  his 
statements. 

The  Budget  Act  not  only  established 
the  reporting  and  review  procedure 
governing  deferrals,  but  It  also  re- 
pealed the  words  "other  develop- 
ments." contained  in  the  Antldefi- 
clency  Act.  That  phrase  was  the  only 
legal  basis  for  any  deferral  for  other 
than  management  purposes. 

Enactment  of  the  Yates  amendment 
suspends  not  only  the  reporting  re- 
quirement of  the  Budget  Act.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  also  suspends  all  legal 
basis  for  any  policy  deferral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeued  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  212,  nays 
180,  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  113] 


Ackennut 


Anderaon 

Andrew! 

Annuiuio 

Applefkte 

Aipln 

Alklna 

Bama 

Bedell 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Bemum 


YEA8-213 

Bevlll 

Btwfl 

Bound 

Boaior(lCI) 

Bonkl 

BOMO 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brook* 

Brown  (CA> 

Bniee 

Bry«nt 

Burton  (CA) 


Bustunuite 
Byron 
Ctrper 
Cut 

OMplBAn 

Clwppetl 

CUy 

Coolho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUlns 

ConU 

Conyon 

Cooper 
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Coyne 

Kildee 

CroekeU 

Klecska 

Duden 

Kostmayer 

Duchle 

LaFUce 

delm  (Htn 

lAntos 

Dellumi 

Lehman  (CA> 

Derrick 

^^hman  iVL) 

Dicks 

Leland 

DinteU 

Levin  (MI) 

Divan 

Levine(CA) 

DorsBn(ND> 

Upinski 

Lloyd 

Durtoin 

Long 

Dwyer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Dymally 

Luken 

Dyaoo 

Lundine 

Biriy 

Manton 

Eckvt(OH) 

Markey 

Edwards  (CA) 

Martinez 

BnitUsli 

Matjnii 

Erdreich 

Mavroules 

Evans  (IL) 

MazzoU 

FtaxU 

McCloskey 

FHdo 

McCurdy 

Peighan 

McHugh 

Flippo 

Mica 

Florio 

Mlfclllgfcl 

PocUetU 

Miller  (CA) 

Foley 

MineU 

Ford  (MI) 

Moakley 

Pord<TN) 

MoUohan 

Fowler 

Montgomery 

Frank 

Moody 

Garcia 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Gaydos 

Mrazek 

Gejdenson 

Martha 

Glickman 

Myers 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Gray  (IL) 

Neal 

Gray  (PA) 

Nelson 

Green 

Nichols 

Guarini 

Oakar 

HaU(OH) 

Oberstar 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Hammerschmidt  Olin 

Hayes 

Ortiz 

Hefner 

Owens 

Heftel 

Pease 

Hertel 

Penny 

Howard 

Perkins 

Hoyer 

Pickle 

Huckaby 

Price 

Jenlcins 

RahaU 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Kanjorski 

Reid 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Kastenmeier 

Rodino 

KenneUy 

Roe 

NAYS-189 

Anthony 

C:Tane 

Archer 

Daniel 

Armey 

Dannemeyer 

AuCoin 

Daub 

Barnard 

Davis 

BarUett 

DeLay 

Barton 

DeWine 

Bateman 

Dickinson 

Bates 

DioGuardi 

BenUey 

Dreier 

Bereuter 

Duncan 

Bilirakis 

Eckert(NY) 

BUley 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boehlert 

Emerson 

Boner  (TN) 

FaweU 

Boulter 

Fiedler 

Broomfleld 

Fields 

Brown  (CX)) 

Fish 

BroyhiU 

Frenzel 

Burton  (IN) 

GaUo 

Callahan 

Gekas 

CampbeU 

Oilman 

Carney 

Gingrich 

Chandler 

CSoodling 

Chappie 

Gordon 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Clinger 

Gregg 

Coats 

Ounderson 

Cobey 

HaU.  Ralph 

Coble 

Hansen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hendon 

Combest 

Henry 

Coufhlin 

HUer 

Coulter 

Hillis 

Craig 

Bolt 
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STenkowski  mST          SS^                 ^^r  . J***    5^!i™*  .f"     **^"/ .? 

Rowland  (GA)  McDMie           Rinaido           Solomon  there  oDjectlon  to  the  request  of  the 

Roybai  McEwen           Ritter              spence  gentleman  from  Mtoglaslppl? 

a*^  J**°'*^          5<*f'**           stangeiand  There  was  DO  Objection. 

Sabo  McKeman            Robinson              Stenholm  nn>,_    arnr^trrm    nrn    tA».*u«M     tn,* 

Savage  McKinney            Roemer                Strang  ^"^    SPEAKER    prO    tempore.    The 

scheuer  McMillan          Rogers             Stump  Question  is  Oh  the  motioh  Offered  by 

Schroeder  Meyers                  Roth                      SundquUt  the    gentleman   from   MiSSiSSippi    [MT. 

Schumer  Michel                  Roukema             Sweeney  WrtttcwI 

Selberllng  MIUer(OH)          Rowland  (CT)      SwindaU  ^SiLt,  _   *j 

Shelby  Miller  (WA)       Rudd               Tauke  The  motlon  was  agreed  to. 

Sikorskl  Molinari               Saxton                 Thomas  (CA)  n  .«^« 

Sisisky  Monson                Schuette              Traflcant  ^  1243 

Slattery  Moore                  Schulze                VanderJagt                        ,.,  tu-    ,  . 

Smith  (FL)  Moorhead            Sensenbrenner     Vucanovich  W  THB  OOMMITTn  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Smith  (lA)  Morrison  (WA)   Shaw               Walker  Accordingly,    the    House    resolved 

smiUi(NE)  Murphy            shumway          Weber  itself    into    the    Committee    Of    the 

^•"^  Nielson                  Shuster                 Whitehurst  nrholp    TTnnse    nn     fh«    fifota    «♦    fh. 

Spratt  O'Brien                SUJander              Whlttaker  ^  .°'®,       .?"*    On    the    Stote    Of    the 

St  Germain  oxiey              skeen              Williams  Union  for  the  Consideration  of  the  bill, 

staggers  Packard                Slaughter             Wlrth  H.R.  4515,  With  Mr.  BROWH  Of  Calif Or- 

staiungs  panetu            smiUi(Nj)        Wolf  nla  in  the  chalr. 

Stark  Parrls                    Smith.  Denny       Wortley  ,j^^  ml-i,  ^  j  ♦»,-  n*!       «  *w     w.,i 

Stokes  pashayan            (OR)             wyUe  *^^  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Stratton  Petri                      Smith.  Robert      Tatron  By     unanimous     CODSent,     the     firSt 

studds  Porter                (NH)             Young  (AK)  reading  Of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Swift  Pursell                   Smith,  Robert      Young  (PL)  ThP    mATWVrAlff      TtII     ff^lJI»»t. 

synar  Ray                   (OR)             zschau  ihe   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman 

Taiion  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrnif]  will 

T»uzin  NOT  voTiNG-32  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 

2?J^'    _.  Alexander         Frost               Lujan  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

Torres  ^^^           ^Z.rA,          SJlf^  ^°""^  '^  ^  recognized  for  30  min- 

•r«,^4.w.iii  Boggs                   Gephardt             Mitchell  utao 

%V^  Bonker                  Gibbons                Nowak  "^     ^    . 

1°^  Boxer              Grotberg           Pepper  The  Chair  recognlzes  the  gentleman 

DdS  Donnelly              Hartnett               QuiUen  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WhITTEII]. 

v^entine  ^^^^^^^      ^^           ^^^^  Mr.   WHITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman.   I 

vento  jyg„              j„^  j^j,)        g^i^  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

vl^^/  Evans  (lA)            Lewis  (CA)           Skelton  SUme. 

WlJI^n  '■^^                  ^'"«'  EXPI.ANATIOHOFHai.4.15 

^"^^  D  1235  Mr.    Chairman,    the    original    bill 

Weaver  tuc  mortr  or,T,».,r,,«>^  ♦!,»  t^n^^ began  on  March  12. 1986.  when  I  intro- 

*«»"  n J^               announced  the  foUowing  duced  H.R.  4380.  an  urgent  supple- 

SUm'  nnthic^^to-  mental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 

^"t^n  On  this  vote.  year  1986.  This  bill  provided  $499  mll- 

wiison  *r  •  ^eJtander  'or,   with  Mr.   Badham  Hon  for  emergency  disaster  relief  and 

^^  agamst.                ,  „       ,            w        ..  several  other  urgently  needed  items  as 

woipe  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  changed  foUows* 

wright  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay."  „■     ♦      «  »  »    .^^     . 

"^°  so  the  resolution  w..«LdU..  -^SJ^I^nSS 

Young  (MO)  The    result    of    the    vote    was    an-       Agency) 1250,000,000 

nounced  as  above  recorded.  Disaster  Loan  Fund  (SmaJii 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Business       Administra- 

„   ..  the  table.                                                     tion) 52,ooo.ooo 

nX  <»N«RAX.  LEAVE  "^Sct  Aid)      '^^^'^                   20  000  000 

Hubb^  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  speaker,  I  aslc  vScLt^l's^i"^;^^^           "^'^'"^ 

Hunter  Unanimous  consent  that  all  Members       Emergencies 25,000,000 

Hutto  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  Watershed  and  FlcKxi  Pre- 

?^?*~i  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on       vention  Operations 25,000,000 

^^  H.R.  4515  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  Emergency     Conservation 

Jeffords  include      extraneous      and      tabular  ^°S?™..   (Agricultural 

Johnson  matter  StabUlzation    and    Con- 

Jones(OK)  Thp  *  QPTTATrvw     ,>«»    to.«»»»>      T»        servation  Service) 10,000,000 

Kasich  ^JTh®    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  paa   (Air   Traffic   Oper- 

Kemp  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the       ations  and  Safety) 60,000,000 

Kindness  gentleman  from  Mississippi?  Pees  of  Jurors  (Judiciary)..              sisooioOO 

5°  r.  There  was  no  objection.  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec- 

Knuner  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move       "on  Service 3,700,000 

Lagomarsino  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  This  bill  (H.R.  4380)  was  considered 

i^rti  (LA)  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  by  the  full  committee  on  March  20. 

Leath(TX)  S**^  <>'  ^^^  Unioh  for  the  consider-  When  it  became  apparent  that  addi- 

Lent  ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4515)  making  tional  funding  was  needed  for  the  In- 

uwis(FL)  urgent    supplemental    appropriations  temal  Revenue  Service,  the  Customs 

{j;^;^^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  Service,  and  Embassy  Security,  and 

Lott  30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  that   these   and   other   items   would 

Lowery  (CA)  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  probably  be  added  by  the  Senate,  varl- 

Jjjjwen  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  ous  subcommittee  chairmen  and  other 

Madigan  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  members  amended  the  bill  by  adding 

Marienee  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  these  and  other  items  which  were  con- 

JJ^!°  !Hd,  *"^  controUed  by  the  gentleman  from  sidered  essential.  As  a  result  of  these 

Martm(NY)  Massachusetts      [Mr.     Cohte]      and  actions,  both  the  size  and  scope  of  the 

rayseW.  original  blU  which  I  introduced  was  In- 
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creased  from  $449  million  to  $1,70S 
million.  The  bill  as  amended  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  as  original  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  4515. 

KKLATIOMSHir  TO  THE  BinMBT  REtOLIITIOII 

I  want  to  stress  that  both  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  and  the  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  are 
under  the  budget  allocation  given  to 
this  committee  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  in  the  scorekeeplng 
report  to  the  Speaker  submitted  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  that 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
under  its  aUocatlon  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

BCr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the 
historical  record  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Even  after  you  account 
for  the  effect  of  this  legislation  (H.R. 
4516).  we  are  still  under  our  budget  al- 
location. This  must  be  clearly  imder- 
stood  in  this  era  of  fiscal  restraint.  Be- 
cause of  final  action  by  the  Congress 
affecting  military  spending  and  legis- 
lation which  permits  additional  pro- 
gram funding  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sever- 
al of  the  individual  302(b)  subdivisions 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  October 
28.  1986.  have  been  affected.  This  re- 
flects a  change  in  our  original  prior- 
ities, however,  without  the  total  allo- 
cation to  the  committee  being 
breached. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  leader- 
ship, the  committee  delayed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate certain  possible  amend- 
ments. This  has  caused  the  legislation 
to  be  scheduled  after  April  16.  This 
slippage  in  scheduling  created  what  I 
considered  a  technical  violation  of  the 
so-called  302(b)  subcommittee  alloca- 
tions, but  not  the  overall  celling.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  this  legislation  is  within 
our  committee's  overall  302  budget  al- 
location for  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
Rules  Committee  considered  this  a 
technical  matter  arising  out  of  new 
provisions  in  the  Oramm-Rudman  leg- 
islation, and  in  this  rule  waives  the 
302(f)  requirement  because  the  bill 
stm  is  under  the  original  302  aUoca- 
tlon. 

COHORBSSIONAL  MAIL 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  rule 
which  was  previously  adopted  elimi- 
nated $42  mlUion  and  legislative  provi- 
sions which  deal  with  congressional 
maU. 

CONSBRVATTON  MSBRVE 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  new  conservation  reserve  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
you  know.  I  have  been  personally  sup- 
portive for  many  years  of  the  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well  as  other  conserva- 
tion programs  throughout  the  govern- 
ment When  the  conferees  met  to  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  634— the 


urgent  supplemental  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation— we  addressed 
this  specific  item.  The  new  program 
was  intended  by  the  authors  of  the 
farm  legislation  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  existing  soil  conservation  program. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  however,  has  recommended  a 
cut  of  60  percent  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram and  a  reduction  of  3,700  employ- 
ees in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
which  would  lead  to  eventual  program 
elimination.  As  a  result,  House  Joint 
Resolution  543,  as  signed  (Public  Law 
99-263)  states  that  the  new  —  '  ' 


•••  •  • 


con- 


servation reserve  program  shall  not  re- 
place or  reduce  any  existing  conserva- 
tion program."  With  the  addition  of 
this  language  in  conference,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  that  I  included  in 
this  legislation— before  we  had  confer- 
ence agreement— are  no  longer  re- 
quired since  their  goal  has  been 
achieved.  When  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  requested  a  self- 
executing  rule  which  would  delete  sec- 
tion 2  of  chapter  1  from  the  legisla- 
tion. That  was  done  by  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

snsPBNUon  or  deteual  authoeitt 
Also,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  section  201  of  the  bill.  This  is 
provided  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
deal  with  problems  presented  by  the 
Chadha  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  included  lan- 
guage which  removes  the  administra- 
tion's authority  to  defer  future  spend- 
ing under  title  X  of  the  Budget  Act.  In 
effect  this  suspends  the  process  until 
somettUng  permanent  can  be  worked 
out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rules 
Committee  led  by  Senator  Pepper  and 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee led  by  our  good  friend.  Jack 
Brooks.  We  hope  they  will  come  up 
with  the  workable  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bUl.  We  only 
try  to  help  the  farmer.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  take  over  any  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction.  We  try  to  turn  back 
to  the  law  which  worked  and  which  is 
still  on  the  books.  A  law  under  which 
the  farmer  bought  land  but  which  he 
now  loses  under  the  new  law  and  cur- 
rent conditions. 

We  call  for  a  return  to  last  year's  re- 
quirements to  qualify  for  production 
loans. 

fUMM  caitxs 
American  Agriculture  is  our  biggest 
Industry.  Our  best  and  most  economic 
supplier  to  the  consumer  la  our  biggest 
employer  and  chief  dollar  earner  in 
world  trade.  Farm  income  of  course  is 
volume  times  price  less  cost— VxP-C. 
When  you  limit  both  his  volume  and 
his  price.  He  cannot  hope  to  cover  his 
cost.  The  PIK  Program,  which  cost 
$12  billion,  was  charged  to  the  farmer, 
and  transferred  11  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction overseas  to  our  competitors 


and  did  little  to  help  the  farmer  other 
than  provide  some  badly  needed  cash. 

Since  World  War  II.  Industry  and 
labor's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
increased  from  49  percent  to  73  per- 
cent imder  law.  The  farmers'  share 
during  this  period,  however,  has  de- 
creased from  51  percent  to  27  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  are  bankrupt 
They  are  rapidly  losing  their  land, 
often  land  that  has  been  in  the  family 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  More 
than  120  banks  have  failed  this  year 
and  an  additional  120  is  said  to  be  in 
danger  of  closing. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is 
on  the  ropes  and  is  notifying  farmers 
that  they  must  look  elsewhere  for 
farm  operating  loans. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  fore- 
closing. Banks  in  rural  areas  are  hesi- 
tant to  make  any  new  loans. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who 
were  approved  for  loans  last  year  have 
been  approved  for  loans  this  year. 

In  many  areas  we  have  seen  suicides. 

FAlUaaS  PAT  POE  POEEiail  POUCT 

When  we  look  for  the  cause  we  see 
that  in  1973.  farmers  were  urged  to 
withhold  exports.  In  1974.  1975.  and 
1980.  basic  farm  commodities  were  em- 
bargoed by  the  Government  to  punish 
Russia. 

When  the  grain  companies  bought 
from  the  farmer  and  our  Government 
refused  to  let  them  deliver,  we  paid 
the  grain  companies.  But  the  Govern- 
ment did  nothing  for  the  producer  and 
who  produced  and  could  not  sell  his 
crop.  Our  country  is  the  only  country 
which  has  failed  to  use  its  authority  to 
make  the  offering  price  in  world  trade 
competitive.  Yet  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  $25  billion  cor- 
poration, was  set  up  to  support  domes- 
tic prices  and  to  retain  our  foreign 
markets.  Secretary  BuU  used  the  pri- 
vate world  traders  to  restore  our  ex- 
ports but  now  our  Government  will 
use  neither  traders  or  CCC. 

Since  1980  we  have  continued  to 
have  our  farmers  finance  our  foreign 
policy,  which  results  in  giving  their 
market  to  our  competitors. 

Under  law.  we  are  making  advance 
deficiency  payments  because  the  farm- 
ers financial  condition  is  so  bad. 

In  view  of  present  conditions,  a  big 
percentage  of  our  production  which 
should  be  moved  Into  world  trade  by 
us  will  be  lost  to  competitors  as  was  11 
percent  under  PIK,  and  we  will  lose 
the  dollars  in  export  sales  we  could 
have  made. 


PEKIBHASLE  COMMODITIES 

Of  course,  perishables  commodities 
are  another  matter.  There  we  attempt 
to  purchase  the  surplus  and  bring 
supply  and  demand  into  balance. 
Thereby  maintaining  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  farmer. 

So  far  as  livestock  is  concerned, 
under    the    new    law,    prices    have 
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dropped  by  $6  to  $8  dollars  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

MBD  TO  RRTIKR  TO  OLD  LAW 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  such  condi- 
tions we  have  asked  that  the  old  laws 
which  are  still  on  the  books  be  used, 
where  loan  rates  were  tied  to  costs, 
where  the  price  was  paid  by  the  user, 
and  the  surplus  moved  into  world 
trade  at  competitive  prices. 

We  ask  for  a  return  to  last  year's  re- 
quirement for  production  loans.  This 
would  save  75  percent  of  the  borrow- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  take^vei  any  committee's  juris- 
diction. Conditions  of  American  farm- 
ers are  so  bad  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
turn  to  any  committee. 

FARM  PROGHAMS 

Several  things  must  be  set  forth 
here. 

As  many  of  you  know,  though  I  am 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I  have 
served  on  the  subcommittees  on  Public 
Works.  Defense,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
subcommittees.  I  have,  however,  re- 
tained the  chairmanship  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture. 

I  had  a  meeting  yesterday  with  the 
leadership  on  this  new  budget.  Do  you 
know  that  there  is  $8  billion  or  $10  bil- 
lion in  unanticipated  spending  which 
has  occurred  under  the  new  farm  bill 
which  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
coming  out  with  a  budget  resolution 
which  may  terminate  revenue  sharing 
and  may  cause  us  not  to  be  able  to  do 
many  other  essential  things?  We 
cannot  do  these  things  because  of  the 
$8  billion  or  $10  billion  that  has  been 
paid  already  out  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  new  farm  bill.  I  understand 
those  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
who  are  my  friends,  are  not  going  to 
disciiss  this  matter.  But  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened  under  the  new 
farm  bill: 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
without  being  told  to  by  the  Congress, 
or  being  required  by  law,  is  requiring 
applicants  to  show  a  cash-flow.  That 
is.  that  they  can  pay  all  the  money 
they  owe.  and  break  even  this  year 
under  the  new  farm  bill.  Farmers 
Home  is  turning  down  nearly  all  of 
them  because  under  the  farm  bill  they 
cannot  show  that  they  can  make  a 
profit. 

PARMER  PAYS  COST  OP  PORKIGN  POLICY 

Not  only  that,  but  I  had  a  chance  to 
tell  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1982  and  also  about  2  months  ago 
that  we  have  had  American  farmers  to 
pay  the  cost  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
1973  they  urged  us  not  to  export.  In 
1974.  1975,  and  1980,  to  punish  Russia, 
we  had  to  hold  our  products  off  the 
world  markets. 

Now,  if  you  bought  from  the  farmer 
and  could  not  deliver,  because  of  the 
embargo  the  Government  would  pay 
you,  but  the  poor  farmer  sat  there  and 
incurred    indebtedness    because    the 


Government  refused  to  reimburse  him 
for  his  loss.  Now  under  the  new  farm 
law  and  under  the  administration  of  it. 
which  is  not  called  for  by  the  law, 
they  are  requiring  you  to  show  that 
you  can  pay  all  those  debts  plus  make 
money  under  the  new  farm  bill.  You 
cannot  do  it. 

May  I  say.  that  I  have  been  advised 
that  they  are  transferring  funds  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  one 
activity  where  they  need  money  over 
to  another  where  they  don't  need 
money  so  that  they  can  say  they  have 
no  money. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

I  added  in  this  biU  a  provision  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  give  us  authority  to 
see  that  these  transfers  are  proper  by 
allowing  us  to  approve  them  in  ad- 
vance. What  they  are  doing,  as  it  was 
reported  to  me.  is  defeating  a  program 
by  transferring  all  the  money  out  of 
the  program  to  someplace  where  it 
would  not  be  used. 

Now,  I  can  understand  my  friends  on 
the  Legislative  Committee  not  wanting 
to  get  into  this  debate.  I  know  that 
they  did  the  very  best  they  could  with 
all  the  things  they  had  to  contend 
with.  They  were  lucky  to  get  any  bill 
ataU. 

I  heard  the  leader  on  the  other  side 
say  the  President  demanded  that  they 
have  the  bill,  he  said,  "We  brought 
him  a  biU."  That  is  all  he  said.  He  did 
not  explain  it,  brag  on  it  or  describe  it. 
That  is  all  he  said. 
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And  that  is  the  way  it  is  now. 

May  I  say  again  I  have  handled  Agri- 
culture as  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  for  many, 
many  years.  The  old  law  that  I  asked 
them  to  use  provides  for  the  buyer  of 
the  product,  in  basic  commodities,  to 
pay  the  cost.  If  we  had  that,  we  would 
not  have  this  $8  billion  or  $10  billion 
that  may  keep  us  from  funding  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  may  knock  us  out  of 
funding  many  other  programs,  be- 
cause it  uses  up  money  that  is  avail- 
able to  us  under  the  Senate  Budget 
resolution  and  under  the  ones  that  our 
folks  here  in  the  House  are  thinking 
about. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  we  simply  ask 
them  when  they  could  to  return  to  the 
old  law  where  the  cost  is  paid  by  the 
user  rather  than  by  the  Treasury. 

Now,  should  those  provisions  go  out 
on  a  point  of  order,  it  still  does  not 
prevent  them  from  turning  to  a  law 
that  worked  and  is  still  on  the  books. 
Under  the  old  law,  what  you  did  is  you 
provided  a  loan  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  where  the  borrower 
and  lender  could  see  approximately 
what  they  would  get.  That  loan,  if  not 
paid,  the  title  to  the  commodities 
would  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  That  corporation  was  set 


up  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  our 
surplus  production. 

Now,  the  American  farmer  cannot 
pay  the  present  costs  and  sell  in  world 
markets  at  any  price  that  will  return  a 
profit  to  him.  So  the  law  provided  that 
in  order  to  sell  in  world  markets  where 
they  do  not  have  the  higher  labor  or 
production  costs,  they  could  sell  for 
what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

Our  records  show  that  we  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
sell  what  we  have  and  cannot  use  for 
what  it  will  bring.  That  is  not  a  subsi- 
dy; that  is  a  discount.  And  if  they  had 
followed  that  law,  we  would  have  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  overseas  sales, 
and  we  could  help  finance  it.  Instead 
of  that,  we  give  the  farmers  a  check 
from  the  Treasury  where  they  have  to 
compete  with  the  other  97.5  percent  of 
America  who  don't  farm. 

So,  again,  all  I  did,  using  my  experi- 
ence, was  urge  them  to  return  to  the 
old  law,  under  which  fanners  paid  for 
the  land  they  are  now  using.  Over 
100,000  farmers  have  left.  We  have 
had  suicides.  We  have  had  move-outs. 
We  have  over  a  million  acres  of  land 
that  Farmers  Home  has  foreclosed 
laying  idle  under  the  new  law. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  lending  program  is 
doing  this  on  his  own.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  provision  in  the  law  that  requires 
him  to  do  what  he  is  doing.  When  I 
checked  as  to  how  they  were  doing 
this.  I  found  out  it  was  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  telephone  and  meetings. 
You  will  not  find  any  written  order. 

I  am  just  telling  you  the  farm  econo- 
my is  broken  down.  The  quicker  we 
turn  back  to  the  old  law  where  the 
buyer  paid  the  cost  rather  than  the 
Treasury,  the  better  off  we'll  be.  The 
subsidies  you  see  today  is  going  to  sub- 
sidize the  buyer  who  gets  the  farm 
product  at  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. I  mention  that  in  self-defense 
and  so  that  you  may  know  you  better 
help  me  get  the  Government  to  do  it. 
Whether  my  language  stays  or  not, 
they  should  do  it,  and  they  know  that. 

So  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  did  not 
change  any  law.  I  did  not  recommend 
that  we  change  any  law.  I  said  they 
should  use  the  law  that  has  been  on 
the  books  for  years. 

My  friend  from  Massachusetts 
helped  a  whole  lot  of  ways.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  hesitate  to  talk 
against  agriculture  when  he  has  a 
chance.  But  I  notice  those  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  are  not  saying  any- 
thing. 

May  I  say  again  I  am  as  sound  as  I 
can  be  on  my  own  opinion.  We  are 
going  to  face  this  when  we  come  to 
dealing  with  a  budget  ceiling,  because 
that  $8  billion  or  $10  billion  that 
should  have  come  from  the  buyer 
came  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  we  are 
going  to  rue  the  day. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  always;  I  appreci-    urge  your  support  of  the  bill.  listing  the  various  items  in  the  supple* 

ate  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members  mental 
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DEPARIMEIfT  OF  HOUSING  AND  UR8AN  DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


grants  (deferraf  dBappnnal — D86-4S) .. 
(drierral  '  '    ' 


COMMUttlTY  PIMNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Rekabilitalion  loan  fiml  (drierral  dsappnwal-DSfr-SO) 
Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 


MWAGEMENT  AND  AOMIMStRATni 


Salaries  and  eiperaes... 


INDEPENDENT  AGENOES 
AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 


ENVIRONMENTAl  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


Salaries  and  openses  (by  transfer) 

Hazardous  substance  response  trust  fond  (reparable  advance) .. 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 


Dsasler  rtHef .. 


Salaries  and  eipewes  (by  tramfcr)  „ 


Researdi  and  program  management  (by  transfer) .. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 


VETERANS  AOMfMSTRATION 


GonpcmtHM  wA  pnsiORS .. 
tewpriiBBit  bcncnts 


I  ore  (by  towfcf). 
GMnI  opm^  €nwues  (by  traRdv).. 
VriVMS  |ob  traning  (by  tnnsler) 


Totil,  Vdemts  AdniMistratnB .. 


CORPORATIONS 
Wnl  Hdhk  Ion  Bnk  Boml:  (ljnit3*ion  on  xknmistntM  expenses,  corporate  funds) 


Total. 


)  authority... 


fLMHijbon  on  aMnrstrative  enperises,  corporate  funds).. 
Deferral  dsapprMH) 


land  acrpwilwn  (effect  of  new  defemf) ' 


CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bottauof  Land  Management 


UwM  State  Fab  and  Wliife  Senloe 


I4.S00M0 


uanm 

(2.000,000) 


-1-2.000.000) 


734.192.000 
(12.000,000) 


39.046,000  -69S.14t.000 
(714,026,000)  (-1-703.026.000) 
(49310,000)       (-t-49JS0,000 


25.000.000  -1-25.000.000 

(3,000.000)  (3J0O.O0O) 

25.000.000  -t-25J0O.OOO 

(23,156.000)  (-1-23.156,000) 

(62,000.000)  (62,000,000)  „ „ 

25,000,000  -1-25,000,000 

(65,000,000)  (65,000,000) 

-~-~~^. (23,156,000)  (-»■  23,156,000) 


(50.000.000) 


(50,000.000) 


(2.722.876,000)    (-»■  2,722,176.000) 

(599,801,000       (-f  599.801.000 

(500.000)  (500.000)           (-t-SOO.000) 

(500.000,000)         (500.000.000) 

(131,133,000)      (-(-131,133.000) 

(23.701,000)        (-1-23.701.000) 

235.000  1.533.000           -»-U18.000 

(3J)00.000)         (-1-3.000.000) 

(lSO,000.000)      (-f  150.000.000) 

250,000,000  250,000,000  

(2,920,000)         (-»-2.920MI) 

(38,100,000)       (->■  38.100,000) 

272,000.000  272.000.000 

91.000.000  91.000.000  

(30,000.000        (-1-30,000.000) 

(6.000.000)         (-1-6,000,000 

(35,000,000)       (-t-35J00,0C0i 

363,000,000  (363,000,000)  _. 

(3.429,000)  (3,429.000 

613.235,000  614.553.000     -t-U18.000 

(3.429.000)  (3.429.000) 

(3,954J10.000i    (-(-3.954310,000) 


(-3.000.000) 
90.000 


(-3.000,000) 
-(-90.000 
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land  acquialion  (iltKl  of  tm  Mml) ' 


uponoon  or  me  nauoM  pani  syswn .. 


(WMB  (VI  aorvm 


l«d  and  wptir  conservation  fund  (lodsiion  of  contract  aidkofilir) .. 

Umg  and  royrty  management 

Payments  to  States  from  mipts  undsr  Mkwal  IM*! 


SorviM 


RoguWxn  and  technology  (rescrssnfl).. 
Operation  of  Mnn  programs 


OfliM  of  Swiaoe  Mmng  Radamation  and  Enforcamoit 
Buroau  ol  Indian  Attain 


Terrttorlal  and  Memational  Affairs 


Conptct  of  Free  Association.. 


Total,  Department  of  the  bitarior  (Ml).. 


REUTED  AGENQES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 


State  and  private  fottsliy... 

National  forest  system 

land) 


Tinber  salvage  sales  (drimi  dHppmal-086-3). 
Total,  Forest  Service 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 


Fossil  energy  restardi  and  development  (deferral  disapproval— D86-6A) 

Energy  conservation  (deferral  dnapproval— 086-9A) 

Straific  petroleum  reserve  (deferral  dsappraval— 086-37) 

SPR  petroleum  account  (deferral  dM(proval-D86-10») 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

HMllh  Rnources  and  Services  Administration 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
National  Gallery  of  Art 


Salaries  and  eipensts  (by  transfer) .. 
Total,  Chapter  VI: 


New  budget  (oUigational)  authority  (not).. 


ResdssMins... 
(By  transfer).. 


(Difenal  dnappriMl). 


CHAPTER  VII 
DEPIUnMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Aid.. 


Total,  Chapter  VH:  Nw  budget  (oHigaticttal)  authority.. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

UGBUTNE  BRANCH 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

Standmg  Committees.  Special  and  Select 


Sakriaiand 


JOMT  ITEMS 
Contingant  EapMHOs  of  the  Hbum 


MR  CoiMiitlae  on  Taialion .. 


OtRdtf  Mail  Cotts 


Tom.  JoM  Nm... 


ARCHITEa  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Gnundi 


CwAd 
Capitol  Ptwer 


Total.  C«ilol  buildnts  and  grounds 

Total.  Qiaplv  VW:  New  budget  (obtgatioiial)  authority.. 


CHAPTER  D( 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOfTTATION 

OMtGuanl 


•apMN... 


Qpniiti 
(By- 


13,470.000 
(-21.710,000) 


(-4,432M))         (-4,432m) 


13,900,000  -(-430M0 

(-28,710,000)       (-28.710m) 


-(-800X100 
-800MO 


26.500.000 

178.750.000 


-mm        -710,000 

31368,000           -f4Jt8M0 
178,7S0J00 


219.520,000 


195.488M0  -24.032M 


165,700,000 


165.700,000 


385,220,000 

(385.220.000) 

(-28,710.000) 


350,000 


950.000 


161.000 

165.700.000 

4.436M0 

(3.1S3JI00) 


-(-161,080 


■(■4,43tJ)00 
(-(^3,153,000) 


170,297,000 


■f4.597JI00 


(62.205.000) 
(36,782.000) 
( 197.940  J25) 
(315.000.000) 


20,000.000 


(136.000) 

385.785.000 

(415.2?'  000) 

(-29.420.000) 

(136JI00) 

(615.080J25) 


(-(-62.205J)00) 
(-1-36,782,000) 
(-I-197.940J25) 
(-(^315MI,0O0) 


1-20,000,000 


(-1-136,000) 

-(-565,000 

(-i-29,985J)00) 

(-29,420.000) 

(-f  136.000) 

(-(-615.000,825) 


20,000.000 


-1-20.000,000 


20JI00JI00 


(-20,000,000 


350,000 


912.000 


-38,000 


50,499.000 
51.449.000 

42,249,000 
43,161,000 

-8.250,000 
-8,288,000 

8.000.000 

2,000.000 

8,000,000   

1,583,000 

-417JI00 

10,000,000 

9,583,000 

-417.000 

61,799,000 

53,094,000 

-8.705.000 

35.500.000  -(-35.500.000 


80,000,000  -(-80,000,000 

(5.000,000)         (-(-5.000,000) 
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RtUHO  AGOCY 


20,000,000 


-fMjnowi 


Total.  Oaiita  IX 


(Bif 


££)" 


I3U00,000        -t-13S^MI 

(s,ooo.ooo)      (-t-sjmw) 


iMV^H  ^MMK  dCnnOBT 

ftwnsni  Ux  returns.. 
Ciiiwitwh  wA  i 
kMStiptiQns,  < 

Total.  bitBial  Rneic  Soma.. 


OUmRX 
DEPARTmn  OF  THE  IREASURV 


194,564.000 
6S,706.000 
76.730,000 

340.000,000 


194,S64.000 
68.706.000 
76,730,000 


M,000.000 


^bne  »d  eipense 

OlHntms  and  rajntciunu,  ar  ntenftctm  pnpM... 


IMMStaksCMMsSmitt 


30,131,000 
3,225X100 


+30J31,000 
+3,22SJ)00 


Total.  UmM  Stales  CiBtoms  Sena.. 


34.056,000 


-1-34.056,000 


Total  Oapkr  H  New  butgit  (oUfKiaal)  auttoity.. 
Totat-Nta  Npt  (oUplnil)  aMHrily 


340.000.000 


374.056.000 


-t- 34.056.000 


ilMvnl  isnmi).... 
Effoct  of  OM  detanl) 
iy  trader; 


2.134.446.000 
(2.134.446.000) 
(-21.710.000 


Umibtm  m  jdnMstntnv  wpaisK.  uiriiujh  funds).. 


(141.598.000) 
(3.429.000) 


1.705.734.000 
(1.737.154.000 
(-29.420.000 
(5J41,896J2S 

(-7,432,000 

(1,027,431,000 

(3.429.000 


-428.712.000 
(-397.292JX)0 

(-29,420.000 
(-•-5^41,896,825 

(-7,432J)00 
(-1-878333,000 


*  (kigiuNy  proposed  as  rwciswi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  good 
news  and  some  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  this  bill  contains  funding 
for  a  number  of  essential  programs 
and  Government  activities,  for  which 
funding  is  in  fact  urgently  needed. 
Those  include  IRS  enforcement  and 
processing  activities:  FEMA  disaster 
relief;  PAA  air  traffic  control;  Veter- 
ans' Administration  benefits;  Coast 
Guard  operations;  and  security  of  our 
embassies  overseas. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  bill  also 
contains  so  much  nonurgent  funding 
that  it  is  going  to  drag  down  the  truly 
necessary  programs  right  into  the 
mud.  And  once  we  finish  wallowing  in 
that  mud,  it  is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  ourselves  cleaned  up 
enough  in  conference  to  get  this  bill 
signed.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a 
"good  news,  bad  news"  joke.  It  is  the 
current  reality. 

Mr.  Chairmian,  I  can  understand  the 
mood  of  my  colleagues,  and  their 
desire  to  attach  things  to  this  bill. 

I  hate  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but 
what  we  are  seeing  is  the  reaction  to 
the  grip  of  Gramm-Rudman— a  grip 
that  my  colleagues  got  into  because 
they  couldn't  face  up  to  making  the 
hard  choices  and  cuts. 

tax.  Chairman,  a  large  number  of 
these  supplemental  items  are  simply 
restorations  of  Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 
Oh.  they  may  be  dressed  up  a  bit  in 
terms  of  language  about  "new  needs 
for  additional  funding."  But  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it.  we  are  talking 
Oramm-Rudman. 


That  part  doesn't  bother  me,  al- 
though it  will  be  tough  in  the  other 
body,  where  offsetting  reductions  will 
have  to  take  place.  There  are  a  lot  of 
programs  where  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  cuts  are  disastrous  and 
should  be  restored. 

Take  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
fimding,  for  example.  If  the  $340  mil- 
lion supplemental  is  further  delayed 
or  not  approved,  the  IRS  will  face  an 
unprecedented  funding  crisis.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  will  be  let  go.  Com- 
puter services  will  be  curtailed,  and 
tax  return  processing  paralyzed.  By 
September,  if  the  total  amount  is  not 
available,  the  IRS  will  furlough  77,000 
permanent  employees. 

Thanks  to  a  Gramm-Rudman  cut 
and  an  unwise  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Treasury  bill,  this  funding  shortfall 
will  cost  over  $3.5  billion  in  lost  reve- 
nue. That's  the  legacy  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
to  have  made  the  necessary  cuts  else- 
where in  the  first  place,  and  avoid  the 
need  for  across-the-board  cuts. 

Here  we  are,  3  weeks  after  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  have  checked  their  ad- 
dition one  last  time  and  dropped  their 
envelopes  at  the  post  office,  in  the 
annual  taxpaying  ritual.  I  hope  they 
don't  hold  their  breaths  waiting  for 
refund  checks. 

We  have  missed  the  deadline  for 
completion  of  the  budget  resolution, 
under  the  new  Gramm-Rudman  sched- 
ule. In  fact,  a  budget  resolution  hasn't 
even  been  reported  from  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Where  is  it? 

Given  the  lack  of  direction  on  next 
year's  budget,   it  is   hard  to  blame 


people  who  want  to  tack  their  provi- 
sions on  what  may  be  the  last  train 
before  the  next  Gramm-Rudman  cuts. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  rewrite  of  the 
farm  bUl  here,  legislation  that  could 
add  another  $17  billion  to  the  current 
cost  of  agricultural  programs,  and 
raise  the  domestic  market  price  for 
wheat  and  cotton  by  50  percent. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  nile  does  not 
waive  points  of  order  against  that  lan- 
guage, and  I  expect  that  before  too 
long  we  will  have  it  stricken  from  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  Efforts  will  be  made 
later  in  this  process  to  try  to  clean  it 
up.  But  it  is  clearly  veto  bait. 

I  will  just  say  that  I  hate  to  see  the 
really  important  and  urgent  things 
being  tied  up  and  bogged  down  by  the 
rest  of  this  package. 

AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATED 
AQENCIES 

Chapter  I  of  this  urgent  supplemental  con- 
tains $58.7  million  in  new  budget  authority, 
$100,598,000  in  program  transfers  and  the 
denial  of  a  $700  million  deferral  proposed  by 
the  President  for  rural  housing  programs  at 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration.  The  bill 
also  contains  a  substantial  amount  of  legisla- 
tive language  limiting  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  to  transfer  funds,  requiring  a 
report  on  contaminated  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, returning  funds  prevbusty  transfen^ 
from  the  (Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram and  language  whk:h  I  strongly  oppose 
that  attempts  to  completely  rewrite  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

Among  the  increases  recommended  in  this 
bill  are  $25  million  for  the  watershed  and  flood 
preventwn  operations  account  of  the  Soil 


Conservatton  Servfc^e  and  $10  millk)n  for  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Program  of  the  Agri- 
cultural StabHization  and  Conservatkjn  Serv- 
ice. These  funds  are  intended  to  provide 
emergency  fkx)d  reUef  to  several  Western 
States. 

The  administration  opposes  these  increases 
as  being  unnecessary.  0MB  has  stated  that 
$26  millk>n  in  existing  funds  have  been  nuKle 
available  to  meet  all  requests  for  the  repair  of 
conservation  structures  damaged  by  flooding, 
and  notes  that  funds  provkled  in  other  sec- 
tiora  of  the  bill— including  $25  milton  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  $250  million  for 
FEMA's  disaster  relief  account— can  be  made 
available  to  meet  any  future  needs. 

Our  committee  has  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $3.7  million  for  the  Food  Safety  and 
Inspectton  Service.  While  no  formal  request 
for  this  supplemental  was  submitted,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  indicated  opposition  to 
this  increase.  The  FSIS  has  estimated  that, 
without  additional  funds  for  inspections,  a  3- 
day  furiough  of  all  employees  will  be  required. 
It  is  our  intention  that  these  supplemental 
funds  be  used  to  avokj  such  a  furiough  and 
maintain  our  Federal  requirements  for  meat 
and  poultry  inspections.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  our  committee  has  been 
concemed  about  the  ability  of  FSIS  to  meet 
these  requirements  since  last  December. 

During  consideration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, we  added  $5,735  million  for  inspectton 
activities  subject  to  the  receipt  of  a  budget  re- 
quest. No  request  has  yet  t>een  received,  but 
the  service  has  attempted  to  absoris  that 
shortfall  in  addition  to  the  $15.6  million  se- 
questered on  March  1 . 

For  the  Special  Supplemental  Feeding  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Children,  our 
committee  has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$20  million.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
there  is  no  fiscal  year  1986  authorization  in 
place  for  the  WIC  Program.  We  have  provided 
this  supplemental  in  order  to  meet  a  projected 
shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1986  program  costs, 
and  intend  that  these  funds  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  current  allocation  formu- 
la. I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble, cost-effective  federally  funded  programs 
assisting  women  and  children  at  nutritional 
risk,  and  support  this  supplemental.  The  ad- 
ministratk>n,  however,  has  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  any  increase  over  the  $1.56  billion  pro- 
vided to  date. 

Among  the  program  transfers  recommend- 
ed in  this  bill  is  $71,598,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  at  ASCS  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  was  a  request  of  the  admin- 
istratkjn  and  is  intended  to  alleviate  the  in- 
creased woritload  of  county  offices  involving 
k>anmaking  and  the  implementation  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  We  have  also  recommended  a 
transfer  of  $5  milfon  from  the  CCC  for  the  de- 
vek)pment  of  an  intemattonal  trade  center  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  The  administration 
has  not  expressed  any  oppositton  to  this 
transfer. 

Our  cominittee  bill  includes  $14  milton  by 
transfer  from  the  CCC  to  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  for  citrus  canker  in- 
demnity payments  and  for  the  ongoing  canker 
eradk^ation  program.  I  strongly  support  this 
transfer  for  it  is  intended  to  meet  our  cost- 
sharing  commitments  to  the  State  of  Florida 


and  the  growers  wlx>se  crops  have  l>een  dev- 
astated by  the  canker  outbreak.  We  have  also 
included  language  restoring  funds  prevtousty 
transferred  from  other  USDA  accounts. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  note 
that  the  administratkxi  opposes  this  transfer 
as  well  as  the  $10  milton  whk:h  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  control  and  eradk»tx>n  of  avian 
influenza  by  transfer  from  the  CCC. 

Chapter  1  also  includes  legislative  language 
limiting  transfers  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  unless  such  transfers  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  acts.  The  admin- 
istratk>n  opposes  this  provision  as  being  un- 
necessarily restrictive  on  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  respond  to  emergencies.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  Department 
will  t)e  able  to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  on  this  issue  of  transfers  during 
further  conskieratk>n  of  this  bill,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Secretary  to  ensure 
that  all  concerns  are  fully  addressed. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  immediately 
conduct  a  study  of  the  reports  of  contaminat- 
ed milk  and  milk  products  in  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  has  already  sent  a  task  force 
out  to  these  areas,  and  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  of  $6  millton  for  the 
dairy  indemnity  program  to  be  offset  by  reduc- 
tk>ns  from  Farmers  HotT>e  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  the  request  for  a  report, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  provkje  $10  millton  in  new  BA 
for  the  indemnity  program  spectfk^lly  related 
to  the  finding  of  the  pestickle  heptachkx  in 
dairy  cows  as  well  as  humans  in  this  tristate 
area. 

This  supplemental  appropriations  bill  also 
contains  language  directing  the  Secretary  to 
return  $3.95  million  in  funds  transferred  to  the 
CCC  from  the  Commodity  Supplenwntal  Food 
Program.  This  transfer  was  made  to  partially 
reimburse  the  CCC  for  food  items  provkled  to 
the  CSFP  Program.  USDA  has  expressed  op- 
positk>n  to  this  language  and  explains  that  the 
transfer  was  made  in  an  effort  to  reduce  out- 
lays from  the  CCC  and  insure  that  nonentitle- 
ment  programs  operate  within  appropriated 
levels  wittwut  supplementing  funds  from  the 
CCC. 

With  regard  to  the  $700  milton  deferral  of 
rural  housing  funds  at  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  our 
committee  has  included  language  disapprov- 
ing this  action.  This  Congress  has  already 
agreed  to  a  signifk:ant  reduction  in  rural  hous- 
ing funds.  A  deferal  of  this  magnitude  would 
effectively  terminate  the  FmHA  programs  half- 
way through  the  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that  the 
restoratton  of  these  funds  is  critical  to  a 
number  of  families  and  rural  communities 
without  any  other  means  to  secure  loans  for 
the  construction  of  safe,  decent  and  afford- 
able housing.  I  hope  that  these  funds  will 
soon  become  available  for  obligatton  so  that 
those  approved  projects  in  the  pipeline  for 
fiscal  year  1986  will  receive  FmHA  loans  in 
accordance  with  commitments  made  by  tt)e 
Congress  and  the  administratton  last  Decem- 
ber. 

In  additk)n  to  the  supplementals,  transfers, 
limitattons  and  deferral  disapprovals,  chapter  I 
of  this  urgent  supplemental  appropriatkms  bill 
also  contains  several   legislative  provi8k>ns 


that  I  strongly  oppose.  I  woukJ  like  to  point  out 
that  this  language  is  an  attempt  to  completely 
rewrite  the  1985  farm  bNI  which  we  patted 
less  than  6  monttw  ago.  This  language  it  con- 
troversial; it  is  opposed  not  only  by  the  admhv 
istratk>n,  but  liy  the  chairman,  ranking 
member,  and  a  vast  ntajority  of  our  own  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  intend  to  raise  ttie  appropriate  points  of 
order  on  each  of  these  provitk>ns  so  that  we 
can  pare  tills  bill  down  to  its  more  critical  and 
essential  elements. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  SECURTrY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  THE 
UBVAN  THREAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  relay  to  our  col- 
leagues an  urgent  plea  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  regard  to  the  diplomatk:  security 
funds  in  this  bill. 

In  the  Secretary's  oplnk>n,  there  is  no 
higher  priority  in  this  bill  ttutn  those  funds. 
Cok>nel  Qadhafi  is  reported  to  have  targeted 
30  of  our  EmtMSSies  for  terrorist  attack.  Thit 
Is  an  actual  threat,  according  to  our  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Through  one  of  his  akles,  the  Secretary  thit 
afterr)oon  strongly  urged  the  Congress  not  to 
tie  up  the  funds  for  the  first  year  of  the  securi- 
ty improvement  package.  This  first  year  will 
fund  some  of  the  most  critical  projects,  includ- 
ing those  in  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Yen>en,  Oman, 
Bahrain,  Qatar,  Djibouti,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and 
Tunisia. 

While  some  of  us  have  expressed  reserva- 
tk)ns  about  some  of  the  later  projects  recom- 
mended in  the  Inman  report  of  diplomatic  se- 
curity, the  funds  in  this  supplemental  are  in- 
tended for  the  highest  priority,  highest  threat 
posts  abroad. 

We  all  know  this  bill  has  many  problemt.  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairrruin,  that  if  this  bill  gets 
t>ogged  down,  that  some  vehicle  be  found  to 
fund  essential  protectk)n  for  U.S.  personnel 
and  interests  in  the  Mkjdie  East  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Even  if  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  a  way  shoukj  be  found  to  support  this 
critnal  effort.  We  cannot  prevent  all  acts  of 
terrorism  against  us,  but  we  must  do  all  we 
can. 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

Within  the  energy  and  water  development 
sectton  of  the  supplemental,  $25  millk>n  has 
been  included  for  fkxxi  control  and  coastal 
emergencies  of  the  Corps  of  Engir>eers.  This 
amount  will  replenish  the  emergency  fund  and 
provkie  for  anticipated  spring  flooding  emer- 
gencies. 

The  supplemental  provkles  for  a  disapprov- 
al of  proposed  deferrals  for  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  initiatives.  These  Initiatives  were 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  energy  and 
water  development  bill,  and  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  energy  program. 

Finally,  the  supplemental  provkles  for  a 
transfer  of  $62  millk>n  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  ac- 
celerate research  and  development  related  to 
the  sti'stegk:  defense  initiative.  These  funds 
are  not  to  be  available  until  30  days  after  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  have  received 
a  list  of  the  specific  sources  of  the  funds  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

HUD-INDEPENDENT  AOENCtES 

Chapter  V  of  this  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  contains  $614,553,000  In  new 
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a«4)piemental  budget  authority.  $138,721,000 
in  prografTi  transfers,  a  $3,429,000  ifKrease  in 
imitation  on  administrative  expenses  and  the 
denial  of  over  $3.95  t)illion  in  deferrals  re- 
quested for  five  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs.  We  have  also  Included 
language  on  the  Superfund  Program  which  Is 
no  longer  necessary  t>ecause  of  the  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  573  earlier 
last  month;  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  strike  this  language  later  on 
today. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  committee,  with  my 
strong  support,  has  taken  action  to  deny  the 
Presklenfs  deferrals  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devek>pment.  It  Is 
our  intention  that  $2.7  bHIkHi  for  assisted 
housirvg,  $599.8  million  for  section  202, 
$500,000  for  nonprofit  sponsor  assistance, 
$500  miiyon  for  community  development  bkxHc 
grants  and  $133.1  millk>n  for  the  rehabilitation 
toan  fund  be  made  available  in  the  near 
future. 

I  believe  that  our  actk>n  is  responsible  and 
that  it  affirms  tf>e  commitments  wtvch  we 
made  last  r^ovember  to  our  struggling  commu- 
nities, k>w-ir)come  families,  and  to  our  elderly 
and  harxlicapped  citizens  In  need  of  safe, 
decent  and  affordable  housing.  I  hope  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  this  language  so 
that  we  can  get  tfiese  funds  released  to  meet 
our  fiscal  year  1986  commitments. 

Our  committee  has  also  recommended  a 
number  of  Internal  transfers  to  the  salaries 
and  expenses  accounts  to  permit,  within  the 
overall  4.3  percent  reductions  required  by 
Gramm-Rudman,  some  adjustments  to  avokj 
agency  furioughs  arxJ  reductions-in-force. 
Among  tf)ese  transfers  are  $23,701,000  from 
various  Federal  Housing  Administration  funds 
arxJ  from  tf>e  assets  of  the  section  312  revolv- 
ing fund  to  ttie  salaries  and  expenses  account 
at  HUD;  $3,000,000  from  EPA's  research  and 
devek)pnr>ent  account  to  salaries  and  ex- 
penses; $2,920,000  from  FEMA's  emergency 
management  planning  and  assistance  account 
for  salaries  and  expenses;  $38,100,000  from 
NASA's  research  and  devek>pment  arxl  space 
flight  control  and  data  communications  ac- 
count to  research  and  program  management; 
and  $6,000,000  from  the  VA's  minor  construc- 
tion projects  account  to  general  operating  ex- 
penses. 

We  have  also  recommended  the  transfer  of 
$30,000,000  from  VA's  major  constructkxi 
projects  account  to  mednal  care  so  that  the 
VA  will  maintain  the  193,941  FTEE  staffing 
level  auttxxized  In  tf>e  fiscal  year  1986  Appro- 
priations Act  And  we  have  recommended  the 
transfer  of  $35,000,000  from  the  VA's  minor 
construction  projects  account  for  the  Veterans 
Job  Training  Program. 

We  have  recommended  several  supplenten- 
tals  requested  by  the  administration.  These  in- 
ckjde:  $250,000,000  for  FEMA's  disaster  relief 
account  $272,000,000  for  VA  compensation 
and  payments;  $91  milton  for  VA  readjust- 
merrt  benefits;  $1,553,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission;  and  a  $3,429  million  Increase  in 
the  limitation  on  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

For  the  record.  I  will  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministratkx)  has  expressed  opposition  to  the 
transfers  which  we  have  recommended  for  VA 
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medical  care,  general  operating  expenses, 
and  veterans  job  training.  In  Its  statement  of 
administratkKi  policy  dated  April  15,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  points  out  tfiat 
the  transfers  from  the  construction  project  ac- 
counts at  ttie  VA  will  have  to  be  restored  in 
order  to  maintain  planned  progra-n  levels;  that 
the  addition  of  fiscal  year  1986  funds  by  trans- 
fer to  medical  care  arxl  general  operating  ex- 
penses accounts  runs  counter  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  reductions;  and  ttiat  the  Vet- 
erans Job  Trairvng  Program  has  not  used  the 
$17  million  in  funds  made  available  In  1983. 

i  support  tfie  recommendations  of  our  com- 
mittee for  this  chapter,  and  urge  tfie  support 
of  my  colleagues  as  well. 

CHAPTER  VI — INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AQENQES 

Aside  from  the  Energy  Department  program 
deferrals,  none  of  the  supplemental  items  in 
this  Interior  chapter  can  be  considered  urgent 

Attfxxigh  not  urgent,  this  chapter  does  con- 
tain many  of  the  program  supplementals  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  Interior 
chapter  contains  $385,220,000  In  program 
supplementals  requested  by  the  President 
The  committee  added  only  $29.9  million  to 
this  anKMjnt  and  most  of  this  Increase  is  to 
restore  ttie  Indian  Health  Service  funding  to 
the  fiscal  year  1985  level. 

The  supplementals,  however,  are  not  tfie 
major  problem  with  this  chapter.  This  bill  over- 
turns approximately  $612  million  of  the  $876 
million  proposed  for  defen-a!  by  the  adminis- 
tration. This  amount  ItKludes  $315  million  in 
oil  acquisition  funds  for  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  and  $198  million  for  tfie  construc- 
tion of  SPR  storage  facilities.  This  bill  also 
overturns  $62.2  million  of  the  $64.8  million 
proposed  for  deferral  in  tfie  Fossil  Energy 
R&D  Program. 

These  deferral  proposals  do  have  some 
sense  of  urgency.  In  fossil  energy,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Department— on  two  occasions— has 
Imposed  unilateral  deadlines  on  congressional 
action  to  overturn  the  proposed  defen^als.  In 
effect  unless  there  is  positive  action  by  Con- 
gress by  a  date  certain,  contracts  will  be  abro- 
gated and  projects  will  be  terminated.  This 
process  is  extremely  disruptive  not  only  for 
ttie  Department  but  for  many  of  tfie  private 
company  sponsors  that  are  forced  to  put  re- 
search projects  on  hokl  until  the  defen'al 
question  is  resolved. 

Besides  the  deferrals,  ttie  administration 
has  noticed  that  practically  none  of  tfie  pro- 
posed rescissions  were  adopted  by  tfie  com- 
mittee. This  bill  contains  only  $29.4  million  In 
rescissions  out  of  $189  million  proposed,  and 
almost  all  of  this  amount  is  rescinded  contract 
authority  for  Park  Service  land  acquisition. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  provisions  re- 
garding tfie  Interior  chapter.  Language  was  in- 
cluded to  reauthorize  ttie  Cape  Cod  National 
Seasfiore  Commission  to  restrict  tfie  transfer 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
prohibit  the  closure  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
k»  regkHial  offne  in  Seattle,  WA. 

Chapter  VI— Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

UNREOUESTEO  AOO-ONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service $90,000 

NFS— western  Pennsylvania 

survey 430,000 

BIA— O/R/H      restoraUon      for 

social  services  programs 4.868,000 


Forest  Service,  State  and  private 
forestry  (spraying  in  NM) 161.000 

Land  acquisition— Lake  Tahoe 4.436,000 

Indian  Health  Service— restora- 
tion to  fiscal  year  1985  level 20.000.000 


$876,316,000 
611.927.000 


189,028.000 


Total  add-ons 29.985.000 

Fiscal  year  1986  deferrals: 

Deferrals  proposed 

Deferrals  overturned 

Fiscal    year    1986    rescis- 
sions: 

Rescissions  proposed 

Rescissions   recommend- 
ed    29,420.000 

LABOR/HHS/EDUCATION 

The  bill  also  includes  $20  milKon  for  the 
Impact  Akl  Disaster  Assistance  Program,  to- 
gether with  three  provisions  to  correct  prob- 
lems in  other  sections  of  the  Impact  Akl  Pro- 
gram. One  of  tfiose  provisions  corrects  tfie 
Educatwn  Department's  recent  action  to  col- 
lect small  overpayments  made  to  school  dis- 
tricts over  8  years  ago.  The  Department  is 
only  now  seeking  to  collect  these  overpay- 
ments, and  their  actk>ns  represent  a  sudden 
and  significant  burden  to  tfiese  districts. 

Accordingly,  tfie  committee  has  included  a 
provisk>n  limiting  tfie  Department's  collection 
procedures  to  offsets  of  future  Impact  akl  pay- 
ments to  these  school  districts,  and  restricting 
those  eligible  for  this  provisk>n  to  schools 
owing  less  than  $5,000.  While  very  few 
scfx>ols  are  involved,  and  the  dollar  Impact  is 
minimal,  if  at  all,  to  alkjw  the  Department's 
present  procedures  to  continue  woukl  repre- 
sent an  unfair  and  unnecessary  burden  to 
tfiese  schools. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  the  major  issue  concerning 
the  legislative  branch  in  this  supplemental  bill 
was  stTKken  from  the  bill  by  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  That  issue  was  how  Congress  is 
going  to  deal  with  tfie  burgeoning  problem  of 
our  official  mail  costs. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  debate  and  hopeful- 
ly actkin  on  this  problem,  the  chairman 
formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  last  year.  That 
committee  came  up  with  seven  reform  pro- 
posals on  mailing  practices  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Those  proposals  were  in- 
cluded in  tfie  committee-reported  bill,  ak>ng 
with  a  supplemental  appropriatk>n  of  $42.2 
millk)n  to  cover  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  tfie  fiscal  year  1986  shortfall  in  our 
payments  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  was  estimated  that  those  seven  reform 
proposals  woukj  save  about  $8.75  milHon  over 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  changes 
dealt  with  using  the  9-digit  ZIP  Code,  more 
presorting,  sending  calendars  and  yearbooks 
at  cheaper  rates,  cutting  the  number  of  news- 
letters sent  out  by  members  from  six  to  four 
per  year,  ctoser  screening  or  self-generated 
first  dass  mailings  of  500  or  more  pieces,  and 
limiting  the  number  of  town  meeting  notnes 
for  tfie  rest  of  this  year. 

Due  to  the  intensifying  heat  generated  by 
these  proposals,  the  kitchen  has  now  been 
abandoned;  tfie  entire  package  was  dropped 
with  the  adoption  of  the  rule  on  the  bill.  This 
type  of  self-executing  rule  is  used  rarefy,  but 
in  this  case  it  merely  put  off  to  another  day 
the  reckoning  of  increasing  mail  costs. 


I  urge  the  commlttMS  wHh  primary  jurisdk:- 
tion  ovar  miMng  pradkMS.  that  is  the  Rulas 
Committea.  tha  Houta  Administratton  Commit- 
taa,  and  tha  Franking  Commisaton,  to  address 
this  probtam  before  wa  nin  out  of  money  to 
pay  tha  Postal  Sarvk«.  It  is  estimated  that 
funds  wi  mn  out  in  May  or  June.  I  don't  know 
about  you.  but  I  would  not  \ook  fonvard  to 
sending  out  my  newsletters  postage  due.  Or 
tha  altamative  might  be  a  press  conference 
by  the  Postmaster  General  to  announce  a 
general  increase  in  first  class  man  rates  to 
make  up  for  the  congresstonal  shortfall. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  in  kx)king 
into  this  situatkxi:  There  is  no  dependable  in- 
formatkxi  available  about  what  the  problem  is. 
let  akxia  what  the  8olutk>n  might  be.  We  don't 
know  what  types  of  mail  are  most  at  fault  or 
who  ttie  abusers  might  be  because  no  data 
are  availatile.  Tfiere  are  not  even  any  finri  es- 
timates as  to  how  much  of  a  sfiortfall  we  will 
have  this  year.  The  best  we  coukj  come  up 
with  is  the  $42.2  millk>n  we  had  in  the  bill 
tiefore  tfie  rule  knocked  it  out. 

So  again  I  urge  the  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tk)n  to  get  cracking.  This  is  not  a  problem 
which  will  go  away  by  itself. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportatnn  and  related  agencies 
sectkxi  of  the  supplemental  contains  three 
funding  items.  First  $35.5  millton  is  included 
for  Coast  Guard  operating  expenses.  These 
funds  are  needed  to  permit  the  continuatkin  of 
high-priority  dmg  lnterdk:tk)n,  coastal  defense, 
and  search  and  rescue  operatk>ns.  In  additkxi, 
these  funds  will  permit  environmental  and  fish- 
eries enforcement  activities  tfiat  had  been 
downgraded  in  light  of  recent  budgetary  diffi- 
culties to  be  restored. 

The  bill  also  contains  $85  millk)n  for  the  op- 
eratk)ns  of  the  Federal  Aviatton  Administra- 
tx>n.  These  funds  are  required  for  the  contin- 
ued safe  and  efficient  operatx)n  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  air  traffic  control  and  air  naviga- 
tron  systems.  These  funds  will  prevent  a  fur- 
lough of  FAA  employees  that  wouM  otherwise 
occur  in  the  near  future,  and  will  permit  an  In- 
crease in  the  air  traffic  controller  staff  to 
14,806  positk>ns  as  directed  by  tha  Congress 
last  December. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  $20  millk>n  for 
Panama  Canal  Commissk>n  operating  ex- 
penses. Since  these  funds  are  derived  from 
the  tolls  collected  from  ships  using  ttie 
Panama  Canal,  ttiis  item  has  no  budgetary 
impact  This  supplemental  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  a  wrindfall  payment  to  the  Re- 
publk:  of  Panama. 

CHAPTER  X— TREASURY— POSTAL  SERVICE— QENERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Chapter  X  contains  the  most  urgent  aspect 
of  this  supplemental:  $340  millkxi  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Servwe.  Without  these  funds. 
the  Servtee  estimates  that  authority  to  spend 
will  be  exhausted  in  August  and  the  adminis- 
tratkxi  has  already  taken  steps  to  curtail  serv- 
ices because  the  funding  is  delayed. 

Just  last  week.  Secretary  Baker  wrote  to  me 
describing  the  urgency  of  the  eminent  fijnding 
crisis.  The  Treasury  also  enclosed  a  contin- 
gency plan  in  the  event  these  funds  are  fur- 
ther datayad  or  not  approved.  If  you  thought 
tha  prooMsing  disaster  of  last  year  was  bad. 
Hstan  to  this  scenario:  this  month,  6,000  tem- 
porary amployaas  wUI  ba  ralaasad  and  a  hiring 


freeze  imposed  on  the  direct  revenue  produc- 
ing programs.  In  July.  12.000  servica  cantar 
amployaes  will  be  let  go,  and  in  Saptembar, 
the  IRS  wouM  have  to  ftjriough  77.000  perma- 
nent employees.  Delayed  refunds  won't  be 
the  only  result  of  this  delay.  It's  going  to  cost 
money— a  lot  of  money.  The  total  revenue 
k>ss  due  to  this  funding  shortfall  is  "estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $3.5  billton."  Thaf  s  $3.5 
billk)n  added  right  to  the  deficit 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Sec- 
retary Baker's  letter  and  attachment  outlining 
the  IRS  contingency  plan. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  serious  threat  to  tfie 
integrity  of  our  voluntary  tax  system.  The  proc- 
essing delay3  over  the  past  year,  along  with 
decreased  enforcement  activity,  have  eroded 
the  publk:  confidence  in  tha  tax  system.  And 
this  erosk>n  has  a  big  price  tag:  A  1-percent 
drop  in  voluntary  compliance  results  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  almost  $6  billkxi.  In  addition,  the 
underground  economy  and  tax  evaders  cost 
the  Federal  Treasury  over  $100  billkxi  annual- 

This  $340  million  supplemental  will  provkle 
6,950  FTE,  along  with  computer  servtees,  to 
revitalize  tax  return  processing,  to  improve 
taxpayer  servk^e  and  to  strengtfien  enforce- 
ment. The  IRS  estimates  that  tfiese  additional 
resources  will  protect  an  axti-a  $1  bilUon  in 
revenue. 

This  request  is  urgent  now.  It's  vital  for  a 
smooth  running  IRS,  an  agency  that  collects 
90  percent  of  Federal  revenue.  The  adminis- 
tration recognizes  this  urgency,  and  for  the 
Record.  I  will  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Deputy  OMB  Director  Joe  Wright 
asking  for  speedy  conskjaratton  of  this  re- 
quest 

This  chapter  also  contains  $30.8  millk>n  for 
Customs  Senrice  "salaries  and  expenses"  to 
restore  ttie  Gramm-Rudman  fiscal  year  1966 
cut  and  anottier  $3.2  milton  to  restore  ttie  air 
program  reduction.  As  expected,  tfie  adminis- 
tration consklere  these  unrequested  increases 
"highly  objectionable". 

Tfie  administration  also  objects  to  several 
language  provistons  included  in  ttiis  bill.  Con- 
cerning ttie  Customs  Senrice.  ttie  bill  prohibits 
the  implementation  of  single  8-hour  sfiifts  at 
airports  and  establishes  a  14.941 -FTE  floor 
for  auttiorized  personnel.  In  ttie  general  provi- 
skxi  titie.  language  was  included  to  bkxk 
0PM  regulations  governing  eligibility  for  ttie 
Combined  Federal  Campaign. 

THI  SKRTTAKY  of  THI  TRIA80KT. 

Waihinaton,  April  30, 198$. 
Hon.  Silvio  Comtk. 

Ranking  Minority  Meji^>er,  Committee  on 
Ajtpropriattont,  Hoiue  of  Repretenta- 
tiveM,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Sil:  Timely  approval  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1986  IRS  supplemental  is  easmtlal  to 
maintain  current  revenue  production  and 
the  long-term  Integrity  of  the  tax  adminis- 
tration system. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  HJl. 
4615  in  its  present  form  because  of  unneces- 
sary add-ons  and  certain  language  provi- 
sions. I  hope  that  appropriate  action  will  l>e 
taken  to  address  the  Administration's  con- 
cerns about  HJl.  4515,  so  that  urgently 
needed  funding,  such  as  for  the  IRS.  may  be 
signed  by  the  President  in  the  near  future. 

If  Congress  does  not  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  IRS  supplemental 
funding,  or  includes  It  In  an  unacceptable 


vehicle  such  as  HJt  4616  in  iU  present 
fonn.  the  IRS  will  experienoe  a  funding 
crisis.  Because  IRS  to<*  dramatic  manage- 
ment measures  early  in  the  filing  season  to 
ensure  smooth  processing,  IRS  may  have  to 
take  drastic  actions  such  as  those  outlined 
in  the  attachment.  Including  severe  staff  Im- 
pacts. 

The  IRS  has  not  violated  iU  appropria- 
tions. Instead,  when  the  IRS  funding  situa- 
tion became  critical,  the  IRS  had  no  choice 
but  to  request  a  deficiency  apportionment, 
which  OBCB  approved.  Hiring  for  fnmtUne 
activities  has  already  been  frosen  and  low 
priority  expenditures  sharply  reduced. 
Little  flexibility  remains.  Additional  reduc- 
tions must  come  out  of  revenue-aensittve  op- 
erations. Total  revenue  ion  from  these  ac- 
tions over  Fiscal  Yean  1986  and  1967  U  esU- 
mated  to  be  in  excess  of  $3.5  billion. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  timely 
passage  of  the  IRS  supplemental  request 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  A.  Bakxb  m. 

PosstBLS  IRS  Acnom 

The  following  are  measures  the  IRS  may 
have  to  take  if  supplemental  appropriations 
are  delayed  or  not  approved.  The  total  reve- 
nue loss  from  these  measures  over  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  is  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $3.5  bllUon.  In  addiUoa  cancella- 
tion of  ADP  aoqul^tions  will  severely 
hamper  IRS  modernization  initiatives,  and 
massive  furloughs  will  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  both  IRS  morale  and  iU  ability  to 
perform  its  critical  mission. 

May  1,  1986:  Eliminate  all  but  returns 
processiiig  overtime;  defer  acquisition  of 
office  equipment,  supplies,  and  services; 
freese  hiring  in  direct  revenue-producing 
programs  (examination  and  collection)  and 
in  taxpayer  service:  reduce  ADP  acquisi- 
tions: reduce  travel  and  training  by  SO  per- 
cent: and  release  6.000  temporary  employees 
in  examination,  collection,  and  taxpayer 
service. 

July  1,  1986:  Freese  permanent  hiring, 
ston  all  overtime,  and  release  12,000  employ- 
ees in  service  centers;  cancel  all  remaining 
ADP  acquisitions;  and  cancel  all  remaining 
travel  and  training. 

September,  1986:  Furlough  77.000  perma- 
nent IRS  employees  in  service  centers,  col- 
lection, examination,  appeals  and  litigation, 
and  executive  direction. 

Exicxmvx  Omci  or  thx 

PaatoKirr. 
Omcs  or  Mamaoxiiimt  An  BtmoR. 

Wathington,  DC.  March  IS,  IMt. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coim. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Appropriationt.    Houu   of  Repruenta- 
lives,  Waihington,  DC. 
DxAK  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  reiterate  the  Ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  $940  million 
in  supplemental  funds  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  to  urge  quick  action  by 
the  Committee. 

Additional  staff  and  computer  resources 
are  urgently  needed  to  prepare  for  the  rap- 
idly approaching  peak  filing  period  and  to 
ensure  that  the  1986  fUlng  season  runs 
smoothly.  These  resources  are  important  to 
restoring  the  public's  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  IRS  to  process  tax  returns  in  a 
timely  and  accurate  manner. 

I  am  also  seeking  your  support  for  funds 
to  allow  advance  hiring  of  auditors  and  tax 
litigation  and  appeals  staff  In  preparation 
for  initiatives  in  these  areas  In  1967.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  priority  that  must  be 
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given  to  service  center  operations  this  year, 
any  reductions  from  the  requested  amounts 
will  directly  affect  these  and  other  enforce- 
ment programs  and  could  result  in  signifi- 
cant revenue  loss. 

The  Administration  fully  supports  this 
supplemental  and  seelu  your  assistance  In 
speedy  passage  of  the  full  $340  million  re- 
quested. I  appreciate  your  support  and  coop- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  R.  Wright.  Jr., 

Deputy  Director. 

D  1300 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior portion  of  this  bill  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  contains  de- 
ferrals totaling  $615  million,  two  re- 
scissions totaling  $29,420,000.  and  ap- 
propriations totaling  $415,205,000. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  under  the 
rule,  one  of  the  critical  debates  that 
will  take  place  wiU  be  on  the  question 
of  deferrals.  The  deferrals  that  were 
made  by  the  administration  on  appro- 
priations in  this  bill,  although  they 
were  labeled  "deferrals"  by  the  admin- 
istration, have  all  the  characteristics 
of  rescissions— and  let  me  tell  you 
why: 

Specifically,  the  deferrals  being 
overturned  are  in  fossU  energy  re- 
search and  development,  energy  con- 
servation and  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

At  first,  the  Department  of  Energy 
said  it  would  terminate  these  pro- 
grams which  are  labeled  "deferrals," 
terminate  them  on  March  21.  Now  the 
Department  has,  in  response  to  re- 
quests that  we  have  made,  indicated  it 
will  wait  untU  May  20. 

Under  the  law.  the  proper  procedure 
for  terminating  these  programs  is  the 
rescission  process.  It  was  never  envi- 
sioned that  the  deferral  process  would 
be  used  to  terminate  programs,  and  in 
order  to  undo  what  the  administration 
has  done  in  designating  these  as  defer- 
rals, we  must  have  an  entire  appro- 
priation process  again  for  the  appro- 
priations that  are  the  subject  of  the 
administration's  so-called  deferrals. 

Important  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  so-called  Chadha  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Prior  to  the  Chadha  decision,  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  under  the 
Budget  Impoundment  Act,  had  the 
power  to  overturn  a  deferral  made  by 
the  administration.  The  Chadha  deci- 
sion changed  that,  saying  that  in  order 
for  the  Congress  to  overturn  a  defer- 
ral, it  now  required  the  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  also  the 
signature  of  the  President.  This  is  to- 
tally uncalled  for  imder  the  original 
law.  totally  unprecedented. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  propose  now  to  refer  to  the 
original  law  to  show  what  was  intend- 
ed. 


The  original  act  which  was  passed  in 
the  House  on  July  24,  1973,  turned 
upon  the  question  not  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  any  vetoes  by 
one  House,  two  Houses,  and  signature 
by  the  President,  but  only  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  action  by 
the  Congress  in  overturning  the  defer- 
ral should  be  by  one  House  or  two 
Houses.  On  that  question,  the  vote 
before  the  House  was  205  to  206.  By 
one  vote,  the  House  and  subsequently 
the  Congress  approved  a  one-House 
veto  for  overturning  deferrals. 

In  respect  to  this,  I  go  back  to  the 
statements  made  by  Senator  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  at 
that  time.  This  is  what  he  said.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey],  on  this  point  that  I 
made  throughout  the  debate  during 
the  rule,  on  the  question  of  being  able 
to  carry  out  what  the  administration 
wants  to  carry  out  under  the  antidefi- 
ciency  law  by  reserving  for  reasons 
other  than  policy  but  on  good  manage- 
ment, the  use  of  the  antideficiency 
law. 

This  is  what  Senator  Ervin  said  at 
that  time,  and  it  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  D.S.  Senate,  on 
Public  Law  93-344.  page  1990.  This  is 
what  Senator  Ervin  said: 

The  impoundment  title  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  President  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  impound  lawfully 
appropriated  funds  in  the  absence  of  a  dele- 
gation of  such  authority  by  the  Congress. 
However,  it  recognizes  that  there  are  times 
when  the  proper  exercise  of  the  executive 
function  might  make  the  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion of  budget  authority  the  best  public 
policy. 

It  does  that  with  three  types  of  exec- 
utive actions,  and  places  restrictions 
on  all  of  them. 

First,  it  retains  the  Senate's  modification 
to  the  Antideficiency  Act  which  provides  for 
routine  reservations  of  budget  authority 
"solely  to  provide  for  contingencies,  or  to 
effect  savings  whenever  savings  are  made 
possible  by  or  through  changes  in  require- 
ments or  greater  efficiency  of  operations." 

That  is  now  possible  under  the  law 
as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  changes  by 
my  amendment  at  all.  That  is  now  the 
law.  And  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that,  in  order  for  the  Con- 
gress to  overturn  a  deferral  under  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  we  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process  that  is  re- 
quired now  under  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion. You  have  to  have  a  resolution 
that  is  passed  by  both  Houses  and  a 
signature  by  the  President  in  order  for 
that  deferral  to  be  overturned  rather 
than  by  one  House  or  by  two  Houses, 
as  was  originally  contemplated. 
Then  Senator  Ervin  says  this: 
Second,  it  requires  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  rescission  of  all  or  part  of  an  ap- 
propriation which  he  determines  is  unneces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  full  objectives  and 


scope  of  a  program  or  which  should  not  be 
obligated  for  fiscal  policy  or  other  reaions. 
including  the  termination  of  programs. 

In  other  words  on  policy  questions, 
not  deferrals,  rescissions,  he  says. 

In  that  case,  when  there  is  a  policy 
question  that  is  involved,  the  Presi- 
dent should  use  the  rescission  process, 
not  the  deferral  process,  llie  deferrals 
sent  down  by  the  administration  in 
connection  with  the  Interior  part  of 
the  bill  were  based  on  policy  determi- 
nations and  were  called  deferrals. 

Third,  it  delegates  to  the  President  a  lim- 
ited authority  to  defer  the  obligation  of 
budget  authority  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
they  are  deferred. 


If  either  House  passes  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval at  any  time,  the  President  is  there- 
by required  to  make  the  budget  authority 
available  for  obligation. 

So  my  amendment  carries  out  the  in- 
terpretation of  Congress  as  shown  by 
Senator  Ervin,  who,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  well,  was  no  flaming  liberal.  He 
was  a  good  constitutional  lawyer.  He 
points  out  the  methods  under  which 
you  can  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  2  additional  minutes. 

So  the  law,  as  it  wUl  stand,  I  will 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  if  my  amendment  passes,  is  the 
law  that  I  think  the  gentleman  wants. 
If  you  want  a  total  reversal  of  policy, 
the  law  provides  for  the  President  to 
send  it  down  by  a  rescission  process. 
The  Congress  then,  if  it  approves  what 
the  President  wants  to  do,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  on  that  within  45  days. 
And  any  Member  of  Congress  may 
bring  it  up,  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man; it  is  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  any 
Member  of  Congress  may  bring  that 
rescission  to  the  floor. 

Second,  if  it  is  not  a  question  of 
policy,  if  it  is  a  question  of  good  hus- 
bandry, of  good  management,  the 
White  House  can  send  down  any 
number  of  deferrals  it  wants  to,  uinder 
the  antideficiency  law,  and  if  we  want 
to  overturn  it.  it  requires  the  force  of 
a  full  law  or  resolution.  It  requires 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  pass  it  and 
a  Presidential  signature  in  order  to 
overturn  the  President's  deferral 
imder  that  section. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  not  acted  in  haste,  that  I 
think  there  is  an  element  of  wisdom  in 
what  we  have  done. 

What  the  gentleman  wants  done, 
namely,  the  saving  of  money,  the  $65 
billion  to  which  he  referred  in  his  ar- 
gument, is  now  possible  under  the  an- 
tideficiency law.  There  is  no  need  for 


the  President  to  still  insist  on  retain- 
ing that  power  under  the  one-House  or 
two-House  veto  provision  that  was 
originally  sponsored.  He  can  do  it  now. 
And  all  that  we  are  saying  is,  please  do 
not  hide  rescissions  under  the  guise  of 
deferrals.  Please  do  not  hold  up  funds 
that  you  are  holding  up  for  policy  rea- 
sons that  have  no  question  of  that. 

We  say  the  Congress  has  passed  on 
this  question  once  through  its  appro- 
priations process,  we  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  pass  on  It  again  imder  the 
guise  of  a  so-called  deferral. 

In  the  Interior  chapter,  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  overturning  the  deferral 
means  continuing  development  of  existing 
sites  as  weii  as  the  big  hill  storage  faciHty  to 
allow  expansion  of  ttw  reserve  to  750  million 
barrels.  It  also  means  the  reserve  can  be  filled 
at  a  rate  of  100.000  barrels  per  day  at  a  time 
when  oil  prices  are  low.  Currently,  there  are 
about  500  million  ban'els  in  storage. 

Suppiementals  totaling  $415,205,000  are 
also  a  part  of  the  Interior  chapter.  Two  items 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  appropriation.  Both 
could  be  cortsklered  mandatory.  First  there  is 
$200,200,000  to  pay  for  last  year's  fire  costs. 
This  includes  $9,500,000  for  the  National  Parit 
Service,  $25,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  $165,700,000  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
k».  The  second  item  Is  $178,750,000  to  carry 
out  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  wtiich 
was  enacted  into  law  late  in  1985.  The  com- 
pact also  authorizes  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion which  is  included  in  the  supplemental. 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  an  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  level  of  health  services 
provided  Indian  people  in  1985.  (Continuing  in- 
creases in  medical  costs  have  eroded  the 
ability  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  provide 
a  reasonable  level  of  medical  care.  This 
amount  will  not  allow  for  enhanced  medical 
services  but  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  reduc- 
tion in  basic  nnedical  services. 

The  Interior  chapter  also  Includes  two  re- 
scissions. One  is  $28,710,000  of  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  contract  authority. 
The  other  rescission  is  $710,000  from  the 
Offtee  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement There  were  no  plans  to  use  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  contract  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1986. 1  know  many  of  you 
have  asked  alx)ut  the  State  grants  under  the 
land  and  water  conservatton  fund.  Although 
the  administratwn  had  requested  these  funds 
be  rescinded,  the  committee  did  not  agree  to 
this  proposal.  The  rescission  in  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  covers  two  items.  One  Is  to 
control  the  additton  of  new  staff  for  public  af- 
fairs, congressional  affairs,  and  external  reia- 
tk>ns.  The  other  is  to  compensate  for  the  Irv 
terpretatkxi  by  the  Department  of  Treasury  of 
a  provMon  in  the  1986  approprtatkxi. 

It  shouM  also  be  noted  that  the  chapter  in- 
cludes two  deferrals  of  appropriattons  which 
had  been  proposed  for  resdsskxi. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  important  to  address  a 
situation  that  has  resulted  from  actk>n  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriatton.  In  that  appro- 
priation, the  Congress  agreed  to  an  initiative 
in  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  whk::h 
provided  an  additional  $3,000,000  for  media 
programs.  This  inckjded  $^000,000  for  televi- 


sion and  $1,000,000  for  radio.  In  the  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  the  continuing  res- 
okjtion.  House  Report  99-450,  the  $1,000,000 
for  radk)  was  designated  for  Nattonal  Public 
Radio.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  there  shouM  be  competition 
for  these  funds,  that  the  $1 ,000,000  shouW  be 
available  for  all  public  broadcasters,  not  just 
for  one.  

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rooers],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
mixed  feelings  about  this  bill  in  re- 
spect to  a  major  portion  of  it,  and  that 
is  the  diplomatic  security  section  that 
is  included  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
recommended  a  total  of  $702  million 
to  upgrade  the  security  of  personnel 
facilities  and  communications  involved 
in  diplomatic  operations  around  the 
world.  Obviously,  we  all,  I  think,  agree 
that  we  need  to  protect  our  diplomatic 
personnel  to  the  maximum  extent 
that  we  can  afford  and  is  possible. 

In  1985,  there  were  800  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  our  Installations  around  the 
world.  That  is  up  600  from  1984.  And 
the  number  of  fallen  diplomats  in  the 
past  17  years  now  exceed  all  who  were 
killed  during  the  previous  180  years  of 
our  Republic. 

But,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that 
terror,  we  also  have  a  need  to  protect 
the  American  taxpayer  as  we  go  about 
that  project,  and  we  must  not  allow 
the  need  of  diplomatic  security  to 
become  a  blanket  to  cover  a  huge 
building  program  that  may  Include 
some  elements  that  we  do  not  truly 
need  for  diplomatic  security  purposes. 

The  bill  that  is  on  the  floor  was 
changed  in  the  committee  so  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  allowed  to  go 
ahead  with  these  projects,  23  building 
projects  under  this  bill.  But  the  money 
has  to  come  from  existing  State  De- 
partment accounts.  It  does  not  provide 
for  new  funding.  And  that  was  a  key 
factor  that  changed  a  lot  of  otir  think- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  Mica  will  later  on  during  this 
debate  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  I  think  is  very  much  needed, 
which  will  even  tighten  up  further  on 
the  State  E>epartment's  ability  to  go 
ahead  with  those  projects  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  in  the  Congress  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  give  Mr.  Mica  your 
complete  attention  as  he  brings  that 
amendment  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  Is 
desperately  needed  as  we  go  through 
this  process. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  Is  the 
first  installment,  this  $700  mUlion  Is 
the  first  installment  of  a  5-year  pro- 
gram costing  $4.4  billion  to  Implement 
this  diplomatic  security  program.  If 
the  money  is  needed  and  the  money  is 
being  spent  right  and  it  is  spent  for  se- 
curity purposes  alone  and  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  protect  our  personnel, 
then  I  do  not  think  anyone  here  would 


object  to  it.  But  I  thlnlL,  In  my  own 
mind,  that  the  Department  has  col- 
lected up  all  of  Its  heart's  desires  for 
the  last  several  years  and  has  put 
them  all  Into  one  package  and  haa 
been  labeled  "diplomatic  security,  ter- 
rorism," which  catches  the  attention 
of  all  of  us,  and  I  think  there  are  some 
projects  in  here  that  we  do  not  need  if 
we  are  talking  solely  of  diplomatic  se- 
curity and  protection  of  our  informa* 
tion  and  personnel. 

a  1815 

For  example,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Justification  for  some  of  these 
building  projects  included  in  this  bill 
is  the  facility  In  Doha,  Qatar,  which  I 
think  Is  hardly  a  trouble  spot  in  the 
world;  It  Is  not  on  the  evening  news 
too  much.  They  do  say  it  is  a  security 
problem,  but  the  main  Justification  for 
the  project  there  Is  not  diplomatic  se- 
curity. They  refer  in  their  own  lan- 
guage to  the  current  building  as 
having  no  room  for  expansion;  they 
simply  need  more  room  in  Qatar.  Per- 
haps they  do,  but  let  us  not  Justify  it 
under  the  grounds  that  it  is  needed  for 
diplomatic  security.  If  they  need  more 
room,  they  should  tell  us.  If  it  is  a  se- 
curity problem  alone,  tell  us,  but  do 
not  try  to  mix  the  two  together. 

In  Muscat,  Oman,  the  State  Depart- 
ment refers  to  the  need  for  security, 
but  also  they  say  that  their  current  fa- 
cilities are  crowded,  and  the  new  build- 
ing would  include  an  expanded  person- 
nel complement— hardly  a  security 
problem. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  there  are 
many  of  the  requests  in  this  State  De- 
partment grouping  that  have  been 
placed  there  simply  because  they 
needed  room  for  expansion  or  some 
other  purpose,  and  It  has  been  labeled 
"terrorism"  in  order  to  gain  our  atten- 
tion and  get  the  funding  for  those 
projects. 

We  have  an  obligation,  of  course,  to 
upgrade  security  where  we  can,  but 
there  is  Just  no  human  way  that  we 
can  protect  every  single  facility  we 
have  if  we  spent  every  last  penny  that 
we  could  borrow  or  steal,  even. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  body 
will  listen  closely  to  the  Mica  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  up  during  the 
amending  process,  because  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  help  tighten  up 
the  spending  of  the  money  that  you 
appropriate,  if  you  do,  in  this  bill.  It 
would  prevent  cost  overruns,  and  it 
would  also  maintain  congressional  con- 
trol over  each  of  those  construction 
projects. 

To  summarize  his  amendment  very 
briefly,  it  Includes  the  same  require- 
ment as  is  already  In  the  supplemen- 
tal, applying  reprogramming  require- 
ments to  any  capiUil  project  require- 
ment. The  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
require  the  State  Department  to  give 
to  the  Congress  15  days'  notification 
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before  they  can  begin  construction  on 
any  of  these  projects,  and  give  the  ap- 
propriate committees  the  chance  to 
scrutinize  the  project  in  detail.  It  pro- 
hibits State  from  reallocating  any 
fimds  authorized  for  the  security  pro- 
gram to  other  programs  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  also  provides  that  only 
American  businesses  can  submit  bids 
for  contracts  over  $5  million  in  those 
projects.  It  requires  State  to  report  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  about 
the  cost  overruns  in  case  there  should 
be  any.  which  would  give  the  Congress 
the  chance  to  further  scrutinize  those 
spending  requirements. 

Over  the  5- year  program,  a  good 
part  of  the  $4.4  billion  that  is  a  part  of 
the  recommendation  is  for  additional 
security  personnel,  and  not  buildings. 
I  think  $2.4  billion  Is  for  buildings,  and 
the  remaining  portion  is  for  equip- 
ment and  security  personnel  at  our 
various  installations  there  and  here  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  diplomats  in  this  coun- 
try. But  for  the  current  supplemental, 
$237  million  is  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  $454  million  is  for  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  buildings 
abroad  for  23  construction  projects 
and  some  additional  personnel. 

I  would  hope  as  we  go  through  the 
amending  process  that  my  colleagues 
will  pay  close  attention  to  the  Mica 
amendment  when  it  is  offered,  and  I 
would  hope  that  after  they  listen  to 
the  debate  on  that  amendment,  they 
will  feel  inclined  to  give  themselves  a 
bit  more  scrutiny  in  the  spending  of 
this  huge  simi  of  money  over  a  period 
of  time  on  a  very  important  and  neces- 
sary program,  and  that  is  increased  se- 
curity (or  our  people  and  our  informa- 
tion. I  am  Just  hoping  that  we  can 
spend  that  money  wisely  rather  than 
give  the  Department  complete  author- 
ity to  spend  it  without  any  scrutiny  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4515,  the  fiscal  year  1986 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  correctly 
titled  because  it  will  meet  several 
urgent  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  including  the  needs  of  the 
people  I  represent  along  the  west 
Texas  border. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this 
chamber  is  well  aware  of  the  recent 
statements  by  n.S.  Customs  Commis- 
sioner William  von  Raab  in  which  he 
asked  the  President  to  declare  the 
United  States-Mexico  border,  a  crisis 
zone.  Indeed,  he  further  stated  that 
more  customs  agents  were  needed 
along  the  border  because  drug  smug- 
glers had  shifted  their  activities  from 
Florida  to  Southwest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes  as  no 
shock  to  those  of  us  along  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border.  For  years  we  have 
been  making  that  case.  Yet  every  year, 
this  administration  has  frozen  hiring, 
sought  to  cut  customs  personnel,  and 
refused  to  fill  authorized  and  appro- 
priated vacancies.  In  fact,  when  our 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  re- 
quested a  report  on  such  vacancies,  we 
were  rebuffed,  not  once,  but  three 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Treasury 
Subcommittee  have  recognized  this 
problem  and  addressed  it  over  the  past 
year.  Unlike  the  Conmiissioner,  we 
have  been  well  aware  that  cutting 
staff  along  the  border  to  increase  staff 
in  Florida  would  solve  the  Florida 
drug  problem  but  exacerbate  the 
border  situation.  Unfortunately,  the 
Commissioner  Just  realized  that.  He 
has  appropriately  stated  what  the 
problem  is,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  so- 
lution, he  has  given  us  nothing  but  a 
blank  page.  We  propose  to  fill  in  that 
page. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration 
proposed  cutting  the  Customs  Service 
by  some  800  positions,  the  committee 
wisely  rejected  that  cut  and  added  800 
positions  above  the  fiscal  eyar  1985 
level.  In  conference,  the  other  body 
agreed  to  go  along  with  a  real  increase 
of  623  positions.  Then  came  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  which  the  Customs 
Commission  interpreted  so  as  to  cut 
777  positions.  Yet,  even  before  that,  a 
memorandum  was  being  circulated 
within  the  Customs  Service  on  ways  to 
breach  a  personnel  hiring  floor  the 
conference  committee  had  placed  in 
the  bill  to  ensure  that  Customs  hire 
the  full  amount  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  restores  that 
cut  of  777  positions.  It  also  restores 
the  cut  of  $3.2  million  ,for  the  Air 
Interdiction  Program.  And  it  restores 
the  personnel  floor  of  14,041  positions, 
a  real  increase  of  623  positions  over 
the  fiscal  year  1985  level.  Yes,  these 
cuts  were  made  as  a  result  of  the 
March  1  sequestration.  Yet.  the  Con- 
gress still  has  the  ability  to  manuever 
within  its  budgetary  authority  under 
the  act.  which  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
does.  We  would  restore  the  777  posi- 
tions because  those  positions  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  flow  of  drugs 
pouring  across  our  border  with 
Mexico.  We  need  to  restore  the  $3.2 
million  for  air  interdiction  to  continue 
the  modernization  and  flights  of  P- 
3A's  to  track  the  cocaine  and  heroin 
smugglers. 

This  is  money  well  spent.  For  every 
$1  spent  on  Customs  personnel,  we 
raise  $20  through  increased  enforce- 
ment of  our  trade  laws.  In  fact,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  without  the  restoration  of 
777  Ciistoms  personnel,  the  Treasury 
will  lose  $150  million  in  fiscal  year 


1986  and  $3  billion  between  fiscal  year 
1986  through  1991.  As  we  all  know, 
this  hardly  is  the  time  for  us  to  be 
losing  revenue  due  to  understaffing 
and  inefficient  execution  of  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  has  affirmed  the  work  of  our 
committee,  finally.  He  has  admitted 
that  there  is  a  problem  along  our 
border  with  drug  smuggling.  He  has 
admitted  that  his  agency  is  dangerous- 
ly understaffed  and  losing  the  war  on 
drugs  because  of  it.  We,  the  Congress, 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  act.  To 
do  what's  right,  and  give  the  Customs 
Service  the  funds  to  do  the  Job.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  a  vote  for  this  bill 
is  a  vote  for  the  war  on  drugs  and  for 
fair  trade  through  enforcement  of  our 
trade  laws.  The  people  of  west  Texas 
know  it,  the  people  of  America  know 
it,  and  now  even  the  Commissioner 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  contains 
$20  million  in  additional  funding  for 
the  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC] 
and  report  language  to  ensure  that  all 
available  funds  are  distributed  to 
States  under  the  current  formula. 

The  amount  contained  in  the  bill 
would  enable  the  States  to  malnt^^ln 
their  current  participation  levels.  It 
would  allow  continuance  of  WIC  sup- 
plements and  nutrition  services  to 
80,000  low-income  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  chUdren  over  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1986.  Without  this 
funding,  these  people  would  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  program. 

Although  the  Congress  chose  to  pro- 
tect the  WIC  Progam  from  major 
funding  reductions  during  the  budget 
process,  as  well  as  exempting  it  from 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  un- 
foreseen problems  have  Jeopardized 
the  funding  levels  causing  many 
States  to  cut  back  existing  participa- 
tion levels  in  the  months  ahead.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  President's  threat  to 
veto  the  continuing  resolution  last 
year  unless  $300  million  was  cut  from 
domestic  programs,  of  which  WIC's 
share  was  $9.4  million.  Another  prob- 
lem occurred  when  last  year  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  impound- 
ed part  of  the  WIC  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  did  not  release  the 
fimds  until  late  July.  Historically,  the 
base  grant  for  WIC  gets  distributed  in 
the  spring  and  the  States  plan  their 
budgets  accordingly.  However,  as  a 
result  of  this  impoundment,  and  the 
late  release  of  funds,  many  States  had 
to  return  unspent  fimds.  Therefore, 
stability  grants  for  the  WIC  Program 
were  computed  in  such  a  way,  that,  in 
many  States,  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain current  participation  levels.  This 
has  also  led  to  the  diminishing  avail- 
ability of  equity  funding  from  $30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985  to  $10  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  At  the  same  time. 


Infant  formula  companies  have  all 
raised  their  prices  by  5  percent,  well 
above  the  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  of  moth- 
ers and  infant  children,  should  not 
pay  the  price  for  bureaucratic  mis- 
takes that  threaten  their  health  and 
nutrition.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
over  26,000  women.  Infants,  and  chU- 
dren have  been  dropped  as  a  result  of 
the  aforementioned  problems.  This 
funding  is  within  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution,  and  it  is  not  an  in- 
crease or  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  rather  a  restoration  of 
funds  that  the  WIC  Program  was 
originally  intended  to  have. 

This  bill  also  contains  $340  million 
in  supplemental  funding  for  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  Last  year,  the 
committee  had  the  foresight  to  pro- 
vide increased  funding.  As  we  know  all 
too  well,  cut  backs  in  IRS  staffing 
have  led  to  incredible  backlogs  in  tax- 
return  processing.  The  committee  pro- 
vided for  a  substantial  increase  for  the 
mS  to  address  the  1985  backlog,  albeit 
below  the  $340  million  amount.  How- 
ever, at  the  time,  the  administration 
believed  such  fxmding  was  not  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding  was 
necessary.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
is  aware  of  the  burden  caused  by  that 
backlog.  Not  only  did  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceive intolerable  service,  having  to 
wait  unprecedented  lengths  of  time 
for  their  returns  to  be  processed,  but 
the  Treasury  lost  millions  of  dollars 
due  to  increased  interest  costs  as  a 
result  of  those  backlogs.  The  Ameri- 
can people  filed  their  returns  only  a 
short  time  ago.  By  passing  this  bill,  we 
can  ensure  that  they  will  receive  the 
service  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  also  contains 
a  provision  relating  to  the  President's 
authority  to  defer  appropriations. 
Under  the  1974  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  the  President  may 
defer  funds  for  both  the  policy  and 
management  and  efficiency  reasons. 
Also  under  the  act,  the  Congress  could 
reject  such  a  deferral  through  the  leg- 
islative or  one  House  veto.  However,  as 
we  know,  the  1983  Chadha  decision 
rtiled  the  legislative  veto  unconstitu- 
tional. As  a  result,  the  President  now 
has  virtual  line-item  veto  authority. 
This  was  not  intended  by  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  1974  act  and 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  authority 
for  the  President  to  defer  appropria- 
tions on  policy  reasons.  He  would  still 
have  the  authority  to  defer  appropria- 
tions for  reasons  of  management  and 
efficiency.  Without  this  provision,  we 
would  be  placing  great  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  beyond  the 
scope  envisioned  by  our  Foimding  Fa- 
thers. The  Founding  Fathers  in  draft- 
ing the  Constitution  placed  all  legisla- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  President  has  the  au- 


thority to  veto  legislative  bills,  such  as 
an  appropriations  bill.  Yet,  as  a  result 
of  the  Chadha  decision,  the  President 
now  has  more  authority  than  intended 
through  the  deferral  process.  If  he  de- 
cides  to   defer   a  project   on   policy 
grounds,  both  Houses  may  disapprove 
through  Joint  resolution.  However,  if 
the  President  vetoes  that  resolution,  a 
small  minority  of  the  elected  Members 
of  this  and  the  other  body  are  capable 
of  blocking  an  override  of  that  veto. 
This  would  give  the  President  an  ex- 
panded power  over  that  which  he  al- 
ready retains.  Not  only  would  he  have 
the  power  of  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  appointment  of  the 
Judiciary,  appointment  of  department 
and  agency  heads  and  ambassadors 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but 
also  substantial  control  over  the  legis- 
lative and  spending  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  not  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended,  nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  Congress  In 
granting  deferral  authority.  That  is 
why  this  provision  contained  in  the 
supplemental  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  under  the  discretionary  spending  au- 
thority imder  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution  by  $230  million.  It 
correctly  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
the  war  on  drugs,  a  vote  for  women, 
infants,  and  children,  a  vote  to  combat 
terrorism,  and  a  vote  for  upholding 
the  intentions  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  1974  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  LelandI. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  proposes  sorely 
needed  supplemental  funding  for  a 
host  of  Federal  programs.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  additional  moneys  will 
preclude  the  interruption  of  vital  serv- 
ices. H.R.  4515  does  not  include  sup- 
plemental funding  for  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEPAP]  and  it  is  my  concern  about  a 
possible  lapse  in  these  services  which 
prompts  me  to  rise  before  you  today. 

Recently,  I  learned  distributors  in 
Texas  will  receive  no  reimbursements 
after  the  end  of  tlUs  month.  Conse- 
quently, food  distribution  to  more 
than  1.5  million  monthly  recipients 
will  be  halted.  The  situation  in  Texas 
is  not  unique.  Information  received  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
which  I  chair.  Indicates  funding  prob- 
lems more  serious  than  any  of  us 
might  have  anticipated.  Of  45  States 
on  which  we  have  information,  22 
project  shortfalls  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

TEFAP  administrators  in  Massachu- 
setts report  the  need  for  $500,000  to 
maintain  services  through  the  end  of 
September:  in  Mississippi,  the  figure  is 
close  to  $250,000:  in  Arkansas,  the  pro- 
gram Is  short  $300,000:  and  In  Louisi- 
ana, projections  nm  between  $500,000 
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and  $600,000.  If  theae.  and  other  af- 
fected States  do  not  receive  anlitanoe. 
many  poor  people  are  going  to  suffer. 
The  system  set  up  by  States  and 
local  governments  in  cooperation  with 
churches,    community    organisations, 
and  other  private  groups  to  delivery 
commodities  has  worked  well  with  lim- 
ited financial  support  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Each  dollar  appropri- 
ated Is  matched  by  countless  volunteer 
hours.  To  bring  this  process  to  a  halt 
Is  certainly  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
Last   year,  the  Congress  approved 
supplemental    funding    for    TEFAP. 
This  money  helped  prevent  the  shut 
down    of   TEFAP   operations    In    29 
States.  Poverty  problems  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  subsiding  and  unless  we 
focus  attention  on  the  current  funding 
crisis,    low-income    people    in    many 
States  will  be  at  risk  of  losing  addi- 
tional food  they  rely  on  each  month. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
supplemental  includes  $340  million  in 
funding  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  we  all  know  is  desper- 
ately needed.  This  money  will  provide 
funding  for  some  6.9S0  positions  for 
thelRS. 

If  we  do  not  approve  this  funding, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, this  is  what  will  happen:  IRS 
will  have  to  release  6,000  temporary 
employees  In  examination,  collection, 
and  taxpayer  services  that  they  have 
already  had  to  hire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  system.  In  the 
long  nm,  however,  IRS  may  have  to 
take  such  drastic  measures  as  fur- 
loughing  50,000  personnel  If  funding  is 
not  provided. 

I  can't  emphasize  strongly  enough 
how  urgent  this  appropriation  is  for 
the  IRS.  The  Oversight  Subcommittee 
has  long  recognized  the  folly  of  imder- 
f  unding  the  IRS,  the  primary  revenue 
producing  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  tragedy  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  IRS  that  is  rapidly  rutming 
out  of  money.  In  my  opinion,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  predicament  lies 
with  the  administration  which,  until 
recently,  repeatedly  denied  the  need 
for  additional  IRS  funding.  Indeed,  it 
Is  even  more  unfortunate  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  Treasury  appro- 
priations biU  last  year  which  provided 
the  additional  funding  for  IRS. 

Now,  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide enough  funding  to  keep  the  IRS 
going.  We  must  act  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  a  responsible  manner  on 
behalf  of  all  taxpayers  to  make  sure 
the  IRS  has  the  resources  to  do  its 
Job.  Belatedly,  the  administration  now 
recognizes  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion and  I  can  report  to  this  House 
they  are  supporting  this  provision  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  in  the  full  committee 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Recoro  the 
proposal  that  I  sent  to  Congressman 
RoTBAL,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government.  The  same  letter 
was  sent  to  Committee  Chairman 
WHrrrsif.  It  is  attached.  Congressman 
RosTENKOwsKi  Signed  also. 

I  also  want  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Treasury  Secretary  Balcer.  He  tells  me 
that  the  ERS  must  have  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation  and 
what  steps  the  IRS  will  take  if  the 
supplemental  is  not  approved.  These 
proposed  actions  will  disrupt  IRS  op- 
erations, particularly  in  the  areas  of 
returns  processing  and  service  center 
operations  and  in  overall  enforcement 
of  the  tax  laws. 

ComcriTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  HoDSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  March  13,  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
you  regarding  a  matter  of  continuing 
mutual  concern,  the  adequacy  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  staffing  and  funding 
levels.  We  are  writing  at  this  particular  time 
to  share  with  you  our  determination  that 
the  IRS's  pending  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  Fiscal  Year  1986  should  be 
approved  on  an  expedited  basis. 

On  March  4,  1986.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  held  a  hearing  to  review  the 
progress  of  the  1986  tax  return  filing 
season.  The  Subcommittee  particularly 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  problems  that 
plagued  last  year's  filing  season  have  been 
resolved  in  time  to  ensure  a  smoother  proc- 
essing of  tax  returns  and  issuing  of  refunds. 
At  that  hearing  IRS  Commissioner  Roscoe 
Egger  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  for 
immediate  passage  of  the  $340  million  sup- 
plemental request.  The  Commissioner  testi- 
fied that  unless  the  supplemental  request  is 
approved  early  this  year,  IRS  will  have  to 
take  such  drastic  measures  as  furloughing 
50.000  personnel.  The  VS.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  confirmed  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  supplemental  request.  We 
concur.  However,  we  do  not  recommend  this 
action  unless  and  until  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  concurs  that  this  is  an 
"urgent— urgent"  matter,  and  that  it  must 
be  acted  on  now. 

Your  Committee— as  ours— lias  long  recog- 
nized the  folly  of  underfunding  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  primary  revenue  pro- 
ducing arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
a  tragedy  that  we  are  faced  with  an  IRS 
that  is  rapidly  running  out  of  money.  The 
responsibility  for  this  predicament  lies  with 
the  Administration  which  repeatedly  denied 
the  need  for  additional  IRS  funding  during 
the  Subcommittee's  hearings  last  year. 
Indeed,  it  is  reprehensible  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  Treasury  appropriations  bill 
last  year  which  provided  the  additional 
fiuiding  IRS  needed. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  now  to  provide 
enough  funding  to  keep  IRS  going  in  1986. 
We— on  a  bi-partisan  basis— must  continue 
to  act  responsibly  on  behalf  of  all  taxpay- 
ers. We  understand  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has.  in  the  last  few 
days,  classified  the  IRS's  supplemental  re- 


quest as  an  urgent  request.  However,  let  us 
again  emphasize  that  we  do  not  recommend 
any  action  unless  and  until  OMB  formally 
Informs  the  Congress  that  this  is  an  official 
urgent  request  for  supplemental  f imds. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest 
and  cooperation  in  making  sure  that  IRS  re- 
ceives both  the  broad  congressional  support 
and  material  resources  it  needs  to  effective- 
ly administer  our  federal  tax  laws,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  provide  this  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dam  Rostehkowski, 

ChairmatL 
J  J.  Pickle, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  April  30, 1986. 
Hon.  J.J.  Pickle, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jake:  Timely  approval  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1986  IRS  supplemental  is  essential  to 
maintain  current  revenue  production  and 
the  long-term  integrity  of  the  tax  adminis- 
tration system. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  H.R. 
4515  in  its  present  form  becaiise  of  unneces- 
sary add-ons  and  certain  language  provi- 
sions. I  hope  that  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  address  the  Administration's  con- 
cerns about  the  H.R.  4515,  so  that  urgently 
needed  funding,  such  as  for  the  IRS,  may  be 
signed  by  the  President  in  the  near  future. 

If  Congress  does  not  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  IRS  supplemental 
funding,  or  includes  it  in  an  unacceptable 
vehicle  such  as  H.R.  4515  in  its  present 
form,  the  IRS  will  experience  a  funding 
crisis.  Because  IRS  took  dramatic  manage- 
ment measures  early  in  the  filing  season  to 
ensure  smooth  processing,  IRS  may  have  to 
take  drastic  actions  such  as  those  outlined 
in  the  attachment,  including  severe  staff  im- 
pacts. 

The  IRS  has  not  violated  its  appropria- 
tions. Instead,  when  the  IRS  funding  situa- 
tion became  critical,  the  IRS  had  no  choice 
but  to  request  a  deficiency  apportionment, 
which  OMB  approved.  Hiring  for  frontline 
activities  has  already  been  frozen  and  low 
priority  expenditures  sharply  reduced. 
Little  flexibility  remains.  Additional  reduc- 
tions must  come  out  of  revenue-sensitive  op- 
erations. Total  revenue  loss  from  these  ac- 
tions over  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $3.5  billion. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  timely 
passage  of  the  IRS  supplemental  request. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Possible  IRS  Actions 

The  following  are  measures  the  IRS  may 
have  to  take  if  supplemental  appropriations 
are  delayed  or  not  approved.  The  total  reve- 
nue loss  from  these  measures  over  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  is  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $3.5  billion.  In  addition,  cancella- 
tion of  ADP  acquisitions  will  severely 
hamper  IRS  modernization  Initiatives,  and 
massive  furloughs  will  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  both  IRS  morale  and  its  ability  to 
perform  its  critical  mission. 

May  1, 1986: 

Eliminate  all  but  returns  processing  over- 
time; 

Defer  acquisition  of  office  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  services; 

Freeze  hiring  in  direct  revenue-producing 
programs  (examination  and  collection)  and 
in  taxpayer  service: 


May  8, 1986 


May  8, 1986 
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Reduce  ADP  acquisitions: 

Reduce  travel  and  training  by  M  percent; 
and 

Release  6,000  temporary  employees  in  ex- 
amination. coUection.  and  taxpayer  service. 

July  1. 19M: 

Freeze  permanent  hiring,  stop  all  over- 
time, and  release  12,000  employees  in  service 
centers: 

Cancel  all  remaining  ADP  acquisitions: 
and 

Cancel  all  remaining  travel  and  traininc. 

September  1086: 

Furlough  77.000  permanent  IRS  employ- 
ees in  service  centers,  collection,  examina- 
tion, appeals  and  litigation,  and  executive 
direction. 

D  1325 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3ield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

The  issue  which  was  addressed  by 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  my  friend 
earlier,  we  have  no  basic  disagreement. 
Our  problem  is  that  there  are  areas  of 
philosophical  difference.  We  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  have  to  yield 
within  the  art  of  the  possible,  what  is 
possible,  where  we  can  get  consensus. 
It  is  not  within  one  man's  dominion  to 
frame  legislation,  but  rather  a  consen- 
sus through  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, through  the  House,  through  the 
Senate,  and  therefore  we  have  tried 
and  done  oiu-  best;  but  that  is  the 
forum  where  this  issue  should  be  de- 
bated and  enacted  and  then  come  to 
the  House. 

So  the  disagreement  that  we  have, 
unfortunately  and  regrettably,  is  how 
it  is  done  and  where  it  is  done  and  who 
has  the  basic  responsibility.  We  will 
insist  that  that  responsibility  be 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  rules 
and  the  law  state  it  should  be. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

At  the  meeting  of  those  involved 
with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
yesterday,  I  said  that  they  owed  a 
great  debt  and  the  country  does  to  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
the  Members  who  have  worked  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  The  glam- 
our is  not  there  as  it  is  in  many  other 
areas  in  the  Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  group  could 
have  done  better  than  the  Agriculture 
Committee  did  in  bringing  out  a  bill 
under  all  the  difficult  circumstances 
that  we  had.  Right  up  until  Christ- 
mas, it  took  everything  we  had. 

With  time  we  have  seen  the  results 
of  the  administration's  use  of  the  law 
and  a  big  part  of  the  problem  comes 
from  the  regulations  that  have  been 
written  requiring  cash  payments  and  a 
failure  to  sell  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
aware  that  in  our  meeting  on  the 


budget,  $8  to  $10  billion  has  been  paid 
out  by  the  Treasury  as  required  by 
that  bill.  It  forces  us  in  trying  to  work 
out  an  agreement  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

This  may  be  a  philosophical  differ- 
ence, but  a  fair  price  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  fellow  who  buys  it  and  not  by  a 
check  from  the  Treasury. 

May  I  say  again,  there  is  certainly 
no  desire  on  my  part  to  take  over  any 
Jurisdiction.  What  I  merely  said  was 
that  technically  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  only  urged  them  to  return 
to  the  old  law  which  I  thought  was 
within  the  rights  of  the  minority  and 
others.  It  is  a  technical  disagreement. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  friend,  I  do  not  Icnow  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  fact  as  re- 
ported to  me  that  folks  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  transferring 
all  the  money  out  of  some  programs  to 
a  program  where  it  cannot  be  used  so 
they  can  tell  the  Congress  they  are 
out  of  money.  Certainly  somebody 
should  correct  that.  That  Is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  connection  with 
some  of  these  provisions,  so  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  would  imow  what  hap- 
pens when  they  transfer  money. 

So  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man and  for  the  great  Job  that  has 
been  done,  but  time  has  proven  that  it 
is  not  working  as  well  as  we  hoped  it 
would. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  brief- 
ly, we  have  a  basic  disagreement  on 
that  also,  because  imder  the  law  which 
we  enacted  the  crops  are  Just  going  in 
the  ground;  so  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
not  worlcing  when  we  have  yet  to  test 
to  see  if  the  tools  we  give  the  Depart- 
ment are  working  or  not.  As  far  as  way 
in  the  past,  I  cannot  address  the  past. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well,  we  could 
argue  all  day  in  good  humor,  but  when 
we  start  paying  them  half  the  money 
that  is  to  be  due  this  fall  so  they  can 
get  by  untU  faU,  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  Indication,  that  it  is  not 
working  too  well. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  that  was  done  because  of  the 
terrible  crunch  that  the  gentleman 
complains  about  as  far  as  income.  We 
tried  not  to  reduce  income. 

But  hopefully  it  will  work  and  we 
wlU  try  to  make  it  work. 

We  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. We  are  always  appreciative  of 
the  gentleman's  concern  and  together 
I  think  we  can  address  the  issue  prop- 
erly under  the  rules  and  in  the  way 
that  it  should  be  addressed. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FA2SIO.  Blr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4515,  the 
urgent    supplemental    appropriations 


bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  WHTiRif.  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Natckir,  and  Mr.  Smith  for  their 
strong  support  of  the  emergency  flood 
relief  funding  provided  in  this  meas- 
ure. "The  West,  and  California  in  par- 
ticular, suffered  record  flooding  this 
past  February,  causing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  damages  to  public  and  private 
property  alike.  While  the  Federal  aid 
in  this  bill  will  in  no  way  compensate 
indlvidxials  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  all  damages  they  have  suf- 
fered, it  will  go  a  long  way  to  helping 
communities  rebuild  and  individuals 
put  their  lives  back  in  order  after 
these  devastating  floods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this 
emergency  package  is  clear  and  over- 
whelming. My  office  was  Just  informed 
this  morning  that  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  [FEMA]  is 
very  close  to  nmning  out  of  money. 
FEMA  has  only  $10  million  on  hand, 
and  has  suspended  the  obligation  of 
fimding  for  all  major  projects  for  dis- 
aster relief  throughout  the  country. 
That's  no  more  money  for  the  repair 
of  public  facilities  such  as  roads  and 
bridges,  and  no  more  money  for  assist- 
ance to  individuals. 

And  despite  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  the  disaster  assistance  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental,  including 
support  from  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation  and  Gov.  George 
Deulunejian.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion continues  to  raise  objections  to 
several  disaster  assistance-related  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

The  administration's  position  is  a 
conscious  effort  to  shirk  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities for  disaster  relief.  People 
in  communities  across  the  State  are 
hurting.  This  is  not  the  time  for  dila- 
tory tactics. 

According  to  the  administration's 
own  departments  vai.  agencies,  each 
of  the  accounts  we  are  seeking  to  re- 
plenish has  already  been  or  will  soon 
be  depleted.  And  in  no  instance,  will 
providing  funding  in  this  emergency 
supplemental  measure  require  the  ob- 
ligation of  unneeded  funds.  The  sup- 
plemental will  simply  ensure  that  the 
disaster  resources  are  available  as  they 
are  needed— no  more,  no  less.  Failure 
to  authorize  funds  for  these  accounts 
will  in  most  instances  force  Federal 
obligations  to  go  unmet  or  require 
Federal  agencies  to  divert  resources 
from  other  necessary  and  essential  op- 
erations to  meet  normal  Federal  disas- 
ter relief  requirements. 

This  is  shortsighted.  If  a  shortfall  in 
disaster  funding  is  financed  by  ne- 
glecting normal  flood  prevention  oper- 
ations, we  are  Just  going  to  get  our- 
selves up  for  more  costly  damages  in 
the  future  due  to  inadequate  mainte- 
nance of  existing  facilities.  "The  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  instructing  its 
agencies  to  do  anything  possible  to 


hold  down  short-term  costs  regardless 
of  the  long-term  risks. 

The  Congress  won't  be  a  party  to 
this,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  has  shown  his  strong 
support  for  our  efforts. 

The  administration's  opposition  to 
these  emergency  funds  along  with  the 
recently  annoimced  FEMA  regulations 
points  to  a  policy  of  Federal  withdraw- 
al for  disaster  assistance.  According  to 
officials  in  my  State,  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  Presidential  disasters  in 
the  last  5  years  would  not  have  been 
declared  if  the  new  regulations  had 
been  in  effect. 

This  1b  a  drastic  policy  change  that 
has  not  been  explored  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  administration  has  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  following  disaster  assist- 
ance funding  in  the  supplemental: 

"Twenty  million  dollars  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  Disaster  As- 
sistance Program.  "There  Is  currently 
no  money  available  for  the  program  ° 
which  is  intended  to  reimburse  schools 
for  damages  resulting  from  federally 
recognized  disasters.  Schools  are  ineli- 
gible for  disaster  assistance  from  any 
other  source.  Nine  million  dollars  of 
the  $20  million  sought  has  already 
been  obligated  for  damages  from  pre- 
vious disasters;  that  is,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia flooding,  the  hurricanes  which 
hit  the  Gulf  States  last  faU.  The  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education  has 
preliminarily  identified  $8.7  million  in 
damages  to  schools  in  21  counties.  The 
department  of  education  has  request- 
ed the  $20  million  supplemental;  OMB 
has  held  up  the  request. 

"Twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  flood  control  and 
coastal  emergencies  account.  The 
corps  flood  control  account  currently 
contains  roughly  $25  million:  however, 
the  corps  estimates  that  its  total  obli- 
gations associated  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  flood  control  levees  in  Califor- 
nia could  amount  to  $25  million.  Thus, 
without  the  supplemental,  all  other 
costs  associated  with  the  February 
flooding  in  California  and  other  disas- 
ters in  other  States  would  have  to  be 
diverted  from  ongoing  flood  control 
work.  Further.  California  flood-related 
costs  may  exceed  the  $25  million  the 
corps  is  officially  predicting  for  its  dis- 
aster assistance  accounts.  "The  corps 
has  already  begun  diverting  its  normal 
project  funding  to  cover  flood  dam- 
ages to  keep  the  emergency  account 
expenditure  below  $25  Million.  "Thus, 
the  specific  projects  which  suffered 
damages  are  also  suffering  significant 
maintenance  delays  as  their  regular 
fimding  gets  diverted. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  [SCSI  pro- 
gram to  repair  damages  to  its  own  con- 
servation and  the  flood  prevention 
projects.  The  California  8CS  office 
has  been  informed  that  after  it  ex- 
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pends  $620,000  the  national  account 
wiU  be  exhausted.  The  State  SCS 
office,  however,  estimates  that  Califor- 
nia costs  alone  will  exceed  $4  to  $6  mil- 
lion. There  are  no  other  resources 
available  to  SCS  to  make  up  for  this 
funding  shortfall.  Other  States  are  ex- 
pected to  make  substantial  demands 
on  this  account  as  well. 

Ten  million  dollars  for  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
[ASCSl  emergency  conservation  ac- 
tivities. This  program  helps  farmers 
get  their  fields  back  into  production 
by  providing  assistance  for  debris  re- 
moval, field  leveling,  and  so  forth.  The 
account  is  currently  depleted,  al- 
though there  are  more  than  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  claims  from  farmers  in  16  Cali- 
fornia counties  now  awaiting  funding. 
Farmers  in  four  other  counties— 
Solano.  Sutter,  Yuba,  and  Shasta— 
have  yet  to  fUe  their  claims. 

It  is  worth  repeating,  in  each  of 
these  disaster  assistance  accounts  any 
fimds  which  are  not  needed  will  not  be 
obligated. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Cbainnan,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4515,  ttie  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  1986. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  particularly 
want  to  commerKJ  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  including  provisions  to  restore  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  or  two  front-line  agencies  in  nar- 
cotics interdiction. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  the  bill  provides  an 
addttional  $35.5  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses. While  this  restores  just  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  4.3-percent  Gramm-Rudman 
cut  ordered  on  March  1,  it  will  provide  some 
much  needed  relief  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

At  hearings  tfie  select  committee  held  earli- 
er this  year  on  the  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman 
on  Federal  drug  programs.  Admiral  Gracey, 
the  Coast  Guard  Commandant,  testified  that 
budget  cuts  had  forced  ttie  Coast  Guard  into 
a  squeeze  down/slow  down  policy.  As  a 
result  ttie  Coast  Guard  has  curtailed  routine 
drug  enforcement  patrols  except  in  the  South- 
east United  States  wtiere  drug  smuggling  pre- 
sents a  very  great  threat.  We  know  from  our 
hearings  in  ttie  ^4ortheast  and  on  the  west 
coast  however,  ttiat  maritime  drug  smuggling 
is  a  very  real  threat  in  these  areas  as  well. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  also  had  to  absorb 
furxjing  shortfalls  by  depleting  its  inventories 
of  spare  parts  and  reducing  vessel  mainte- 
nance. The  Coast  Guard  cannot  continue  to 
do  ttiis  wittiout  seriously  eroding  its  operating 
capability  in  ttie  future. 

The  additional  funding  provided  for  Coast 
Guard  operations  in  H.R.  4515  will  ease  the 
pressures  on  the  Coast^  Guard  and  hopefully 
enable  them  to  get  through  the  year  without 
any  serious  detriment  to  tfieir  drug  enforce- 
ment mission.  For  the  fiscal  year  ahead,  I  urge 
the  House  to  provide  sufficient  funding  not 
only  to  restore  the  Coast  Guard  to  full  operat- 
ing levels  but  also  to  expand  significantly  ttie 
Coast  Guard's  drug  Interdiction  operations. 

For  the  Customs  Service,  the  bill  includes 
$30.8  million  more  for  salaries  and  expenses 
and  a  $3.2-million  increase  for  the  Air  Interdic- 
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tion  Program.  These  are  the  full  amounts 
needed  to  restore  tt>e  March  1  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts,  including  the  777  positions  that 
would  have  been  eliminated  otherwise.  The 
bill  also  mandates  the  Customs  Service  to 
maintain  ttie  current  level  of  services  and  es- 
tablishes a  minimum  level  of  14,041  Customs 
positions  for  this  fiscal  year. 

In  January,  ttie  select  committee  conducted 
a  week-long  study  mission  along  our  south- 
west border.  This  area  has  become  a  sieve 
for  ttie  movement  of  Illicit  drugs  Into  our  coun- 
try. Drugs  move  freely  through  our  ports  of 
entry  and  at  unguarded  points  in  between. 
They  also  are  smuggled  into  ttie  United  States 
in  countless  ttiousand  of  undetected  air  flights 
across  the  border.  Ttie  lack  of  an  effective 
Federal  enforcement  presence  on  our  border 
creates  not  only  a  drug  enforcement  problem 
but  also  a  serious  risk  or  our  national  security. 

In  testimony  before  the  select  committee  In 
March,  Customs  Commissioner  von  Raab  con- 
firmed our  worst  fears  about  the  border.  He 
said  he  is  Increasingly  distressed  and  alarmed 
by  wtiat  Is  now  happening  along  our  border, 
and  he  called  the  border  a  "modem-day 
tKxror  story."  Commissioner  von  Raab's  con- 
cerns atxxjt  ttie  drug  trafficking  situation  on 
our  southwest  border  were  aired  again  recent- 
ly in  a  front-page  Washington  Post  story. 

The  funding  In  this  bill  will  not  stop  the  flow 
of  dmgs  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
and  other  sources  by  air,  land,  and  sea.  It  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction,  however,  and  will 
provide  much  needed  resources  for  Increased 
Customs  Inspectors  and  air  detection  and  sur- 
veillance capability.  It  will  also  aid  Coast 
Guard  drug  enforcement  At  a  time  when  the 
threat  of  drug  smuggling  has  never  been 
greater,  we  need  to  be  increasing  our  re- 
sources for  Interdiction,  not  cutting  back. 

Drug  interdiction  Is  a  key  element  in  our  war 
against  dmgs.  This  bill  provkles  funding  to 
support  this  effort.  More  is  needed,  but  this 
bill  at  least  recognizes  that  we  must  give  drug 
interdiction  a  higher  budgetary  priority.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4515,  the  1986  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriatkKis  bill.  In  particular.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Whitten  and  Subcommittee 
Ctiairman  Boland  for  adding  provisions  to  the 
legislation  that  will  overturn  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  defen-als  of  budget  authority 
for  the  housing  and  community  development 
programs  of  HUD. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing arxi  Consumer  Interests  of  ttie  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  specificaily  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  the  proposed  defer- 
rals will  have  on  tow-Income  older  Americans. 
Ttie  admlnlstratton  has  asked  for  a  deferral  of 
$2.3  billion  of  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  section  202  housing  program  for 
the  ekJerty  and  handicapped,  which  woukj  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  construction  of  202  units 
from  12,000  to  100.  In  addition,  these  defer- 
rals would  severely  reduce  funds  for  rental  as- 
sistance which  go  to  support  these  units,  and 
may  even  threaten  the  viability  of  existing 
programs. 

The  combined  impact  of  proposed  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  cuts  and  fiscal  year  1986 
deferrals  will  prove  disasti-ous  In  ttie  future. 
These  reductions  are  being  proposed  at  a 


time  when  long  waiting  IMs  exist  for  aaaisled 
housing  units  across  the  countiy.  A  recent 
congressional  study  revealed  that  the  watting 
list  for  a  section  202  unit  ranges  anywhere 
from  2  to  5  years.  The  future  expanskxi  of  our 
aging  propulation  will  signal  dramatic  changes 
and  new  problems.  Estimates  available  on 
need  stiow  ttiat  6.7  million  k>w-income  older 
Americans  will  be  seeking  housing  during  the 
next  20  years.  What  kind  of  future  will  the 
next  generation  of  older  citizens  face  as  they 
attempt  to  obtain  housing  within  ttieir  means? 

Although  these  budget  and  deferral  propos- 
als will  largely  affect  future  outiays,  I  am 
equally  concerned  about  the  1.5  millton  elderly 
presently  living  in  federally  assisted  housing 
units.  People  over  age  62  comprise  over  42 
percent  of  those  In  assisted  housing.  While 
most  residents  are  independent  and  heatthy, 
we  have  recentty  discovered  that  many  of 
them  are  aging  In  place.  They  will  have  an  in- 
creased need  for  supportive  services  to  con- 
tinue to  live  independentiy.  The  Congregate 
Housing  Seortces  Program  [CHSP],  a  HUD 
program  designed  to  provide  a  network  of 
supportive  services  to  the  elderiy  In  publk: 
housing  has  proved  Invaluable.  Eariy  reports 
evaluating  the  CHSP  Indicate  the  program  can 
reduce  costs  by  keeping  oWer  tenants  out  of 
Medtoakl  Institutions  and  on  their  own.  The 
admlnisti'ation  has  slated  the  CHSP  Program 
for  termination. 

The  budget  being  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  response  to  our  looming  national 
deficit  seems  frantic,  desperate,  and  poorly 
sti'ategized.  Clearty,  we  need  to  lower  the  defi- 
cit. Unfortunately,  I  think  we  are  being  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  in  kxjking  for  short- 
term  savings  that  ultimately  endanger  the 
future  of  Federal  housing  programs  for  a 
needy  and  rapidly  aging  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  heard  time 
and  time  again  that  one  of  the  most  Intrinsic 
and  vital  needs  of  older  Americans  Is  housing 
that  is  safe  and  affordable.  We  have  articulat- 
ed this  commitment  and  demonstrated  our 
concern  to  ttiose  needy  okier  citizens  wtio 
look  to  us  for  help.  We  must  not  falter  in  this 
resolve,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  4515.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  before  us  today  in- 
cludes a  provision  overtijming  President  Rea- 
gan's defen-al  of  $7.4  milton  for  the  Keyworth 
Steel  R&D  Initiative,  a  provision  I  heartily  sup- 
port 

Last  year  Congress  approved  these  funds 
to  begin  research  in  the  national  laboratories 
on  steel  "leapfrog"  technotogy.  This  is  an 
effort  to  develop  steel  making  technology  that 
will  "leapfrog"  the  manufacturing  processes 
used  by  our  competitors,  like  Japan.  Alttiough 
the  President  originally  signed  legislation  com- 
mitting these  funds,  they  now  seek  to  defer 
ttieir  use  saying  "not  now." 

The  Keyworth  Steel  Initiative  was  developed 
in  the  admlnisti'ation  and  was  supported  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  In  ttie  Congress.  It  is  an  im- 
portant effort  to  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  steel  industiy  in  the  world 
economy  by  bringing  industry,  university,  and 
Government  scientists  together  In  the  national 
laboratories  to  do  basic  research  on  future 
technology. 


The  $7.4  million  we  appropriated  can  come 
none  too  toon.  The  National  Acadamy  of  Sd- 
encas  tells  us  that  In  the  last  15  years  there 
has  been  a  global  shift  of  technological  lead- 
ership from  the  United  States  to  Japan.  With 
generous  Government  assistance  and  with  the 
largest  ferrous  metals  R&D  Program  in  the 
world,  Japan  has  constructed  the  most  effi- 
cient steel  mills  in  existence,  says  I^S.  In  the 
last  2  years,  partly  in  response  to  publk:  dis- 
cussk)n  about  the  Keyworth  Initiative,  the  Jap- 
anese have  spent  $65  millton  on  steel  R&D. 
The  total  number  of  people  involved  in  re- 
search in  the  United  States  Steel  industry  is 
less  than  are  employed  in  that  effort  by  one 
Japanese  company. 

These  few  facts  ought  to  make  it  clear  that 
action  is  needed.  K  was  needed  last  year 
wtien  we  appropriated  the  funds  to  start  the 
research.  The  Keyworth  Initiative,  in  my  view, 
is  the  way  to  go  because  it  combines  that  tal- 
ents of  government  industry,  and  universities 
on  what  is  tiuly  a  national  problem.  A  sti'ong 
domestic  steel  industiy  is  fundamental  to  our 
economy  and  our  national  defense. 

In  view  of  the  reluctance  the  administration 
has  always  had  on  this  issue,  I  believe  that 
the  Presklent's  use  of  the  deferral  power  was 
a  way  of  refusing  to  carry  out  pdtey  legislated 
by  Congress.  The  1974  Budget  Act  granting 
the  deferral  power,  attempted  to  balance 
spending  power  between  the  Preskient  and 
the  Congress  in  a  fair  way,  In  response  to  re- 
peated refusals  to  spend  by  ttien-Preskient 
Nixon.  In  deferring  the  steel  R&D  money,  this 
administration  has  come  ctose  to  refusing  to 
act  as  required  by  law.  In  the  case  of  the  steel 
initiative,  this  is  clearly  contiary  to  the  will  of 
Congress  and  must  be  overturned.  This  is  a 
program  that  shoukj  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mkshigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woukl  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  foresight  by  including  in  this  legislation 
additional  funding  for  fkx>d  prevention  and  aid 
to  flood  victims.  Around  the  Nation,  watenways 
are  overflowing  due  to  above  average 
amounts  of  precipitation.  Destnjction  by  flood- 
ing, mudslkles,  and  erosion  is  wMespread. 

In  my  own  distilct  over  abundant  supplies 
of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  gravely  ttireat- 
ening  tow-lying  areas,  and  the  coasUI  proper- 
ties of  many  of  my  constituents.  Last  year, 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage  occurred  in  my 
district 

This  year,  however,  the  water  levels  already 
exceed  water  levels  experienced  last  year. 

With  the  coming  spring  stories,  and  as  more 
water  enters  the  Great  Lakes  system  from 
winter  mnoff,  I  am  very  concerned  that  this 
year's  damage  could  far  exceed  last  year's.  If 
wtiat  we  fear  occurs,  parts  of  my  distiict  might 
very  well  require  Federal  akj  under  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency's  Disaster 
Assistance  Ptogram. 

Already,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
akied  tocal  communities  in  preparations  to 
mitigate  flood  damage.  This  legislation  takes 
into  account  the  geat  need  for  continued 
avaHabiHty  of  funds  for  ftood  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  Hke  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  lagialatton  to  provide  continuing  as- 
kance and  support  for  affected  communities 


through  FEMA,  the  Army  Corps  of  Enginesrs, 
and  disaster  relief  programs  of  USDA. 

The    importance    of    this    asaistanoe    is 
brought  home  when  first  and  second  graders 

from  Harsen's  Island,  Ml,  write  in  asUng  for 
help  to  save  their  school,  or  when  an  elderly 
couple  from  New  Baltimore,  Ml,  call  In  asking 
for  help  to  save  their  retirement  home— and 
only  asset— from  damage. 

This  assistance  saves  more  than  buikiings, 
It  saves  homes  and  lives,  schools  and  family 
ti'aditions.  I  wouto  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  help  disaster  vtotims 
cope  with  tiie  emotional  and  financial  stress 
caused  by  these  acts  of  nahjre. 
Ttutnkyou. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chalmian,  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Qramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deftoit  reduction  law  in  December,  wo  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  living  within  set  deftolt  tar- 
gets, declining  to  zero  by  fiscal  year  1991. 
More  Importantly,  we  formally  recognized  that 
the  time  had  come  to  exercise  significant 
fiscal  resti'aint 

But  here  we  go  again.  In  my  judgment  the 
American  people  don't  want  their  legislators 
exacertwting  the  national  debt  They  believe 
we  ought  to  live  within  our  means,  not  dipping 
Into  the  till  every  time  we  come  up  short  for 
what  our  obvtously  pet  projects. 

Supplemental  spending  has  been  a  key 
reason  why  our  prevtous  efforts  to  control 
spending  failed  so  miserably.  Moving  fonward 
witti  a  supplemental  surely  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  will  to  control  mnaway  Federal 
spending. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  requiring  a 
two-ttiirds  supermajority  to  pass  supplemental 
appropriation  bills.  Mandating  more  than  a 
simple  majority  wouto  provtoe  a  procedural 
bias  against  excess  spending.  If  a  supplemen- 
tal were  truly  urgent  clearly  the  House  wouto 
respond  with  at  least  a  two-ttiirds  favorable 
vote. 

The  supplemental  before  us  today  provtoes 
about  $1.7  billton  in  new  budget  auttiority, 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  tiansfer  auttiority  and 
contains  over  $5  billton  of  disapproved  defer- 
rals. It  funds  a  wtoe  variety  of  governmental 
programs,  some  of  whtoh  are  worthy  of  addi- 
tional support.  For  Instance,  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  provtoe  adequate  funding  to  ttie 
Coast  Guard,  disaster  relief,  veterans'  com- 
pensation, and  the  citrus  canker  program. 

However.  I  will  not  be  able  to  support  final 
passage  unless  ttie  bill  is  substantially  amend- 
ed, no  matter  how  many  worthwhile  projects 
are  included  ttiat  I  happen  to  ttiink  are  impor- 
tant. In  addition  to  spending  yet  even  more 
hard-earned  taxpayer  dollars,  ttiis  bill  seeks  to 
repeal  the  Prestoent's  defen-al  auttiority. 
Making  such  a  fundamental  change  In  our 
budgeting  procedures  wittiout  any  opportunity 
for  a  full  and  fair  hearing  is  ludtorous,  parttou- 
lariy  in  light  of  ttie  fiscal  chaltongs  we  face. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  tt  wouto  be  a  travesty  of 
fiscal  discipline  to  pass  ttiis  bill.  Doing  so  Is 
politics  as  usual,  and  politics  as  usual  is  why 
we  are  in  this  financial  mess.  H.R.  4515  Is  a 
recipe  for  bigger  deftoits  and  a  higher  national 
debt  It's  a  radpe  I  find  distastefull 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  ftirther  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  448. 
amendments  to  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing provlBions  in  the  bill  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  adopted:  Begin- 
ning on  page  5,  lines  11  through  25; 
and  beginning  on  page  28,  line  19 
through  page  30,  line  16. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt4SlS 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepretentaHveM  of  the  United  8tate$  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
following  ■ums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  sppro- 
prlsted,  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnc  Septem- 
ber 30,  19M,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ruunely: 

TITIJil 

OCNERAL  SUPPLEMKNTALB 

CHAFTERI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTCRE 

TTTLEl 

EMERGENCY  FLOOD  RELIEF 

Soil  Comsbvatiok  Snvtcs 
wATBunn  AHD  flood  pisvnmoK 

OPDIATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  emergency 
measures  under  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  VB.C.  2301-2306), 
|2S,000.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AOBICOLTUIAL  STASnJZAnOII  AKB 

CoK  snvAnow  Slavics 


lOENCT  ooirsnvATioii  raooRAM 
For  an  additional  amount,  for  necessary  ' 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  program  author- 
ized under  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  VB.C.  2201-2206). 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  II 

AGRICULTURE  PROGRAMS 

Food  Satitt  amd  iKsracnoii  SnvicB 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Servloe",  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety  In  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspection  operations  and  to  meet  work- 
load Increases  resulting  from  the  opening  of 
new  or  expansion  of  exUtlng  processing 
planu.  $3,700,000. 

LmtTATioii  OM  TRAWsna  or  Ptnros 

Funds  made  svaUable  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  Appropriations  Act«  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
appropriated  unless  the  transfer  of  fundi 
from  such  sccounU  is  provided  in  sdvanoe 
in  Appropriations  AeU. 

potire  OP  oRosa 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  paragraph 
on  page  3,  lines  3  through  7.  applies  to 
funds  in  other  acts,  and  therefore  vio- 
lates clause  2  of  rule  XZI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  be  hMrd. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  that  I  do  not  argue  that  It 
is  in  technical  dlsagreemeiit.  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  of  major  importance 
from  my  viewpoint. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  intention  of 
the  committee  was  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  existing  on  the 
books  of  the  Nation  today  where  we 
cooperated  for  many  years,  that  was 
the  sole  purpose  and  that  was  what 
was  done. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  could  I  ask 
another  question  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

The  other  point  has  to  do  with  re- 
porting to  Congress  the  transfer  of 
funds.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  make  a  point  of  order 
against  that.  Should  the  gentleman  do 
so.  I  would  have  to  say  again  that  that 
is  a  technicality  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

What  is  involved  is  a  report  that 
they  are  transferring  all  the  money 
from  some  programs  somewhere  else 
so  that  they  can  say  they  have  no 
money. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  to  make  an  investigation  of  that, 
since  he  and  I  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion, in  case  that  should  go  out. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  asks  me 
to  agree  to  make  an  investigation? 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  raised  against  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  included  in  our 
bill  to  limit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's authority  to  transfer  funds 
between  accounts  unless  such  trans- 
fers are  approved  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation acts. 

In  addition  to  the  severe  limitation 
on  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds 
to  respond  to  emergencies  threatening 
U.S.  agriculture,  this  language  violates 
existing  rules  of  the  House  in  that  it 
applies  to  funds  in  other  acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  desire  to  be 
heard  further? 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Yes.  B4r.  Chairman. 
I  repeat  again  that  if  this  is  insisted 
upon.  I  cannot  argue  as  to  the  techni- 
cal correctness  of  the  point. 

I  question  seriously  the  point  that 
was  made,  because  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  to  the  operation  of  the  E>e- 
partment  that  we  have  knowledge 
about  what  happens  in  the  way  of 
transfers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Browh  of 
California).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Bfassachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  paragraph  is  strick- 
en.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


I  Just  did  not  understand  what  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would  like 
to  have  me  do. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  it  was  re- 
ported to  me,  and  I  think  accurately, 
that  funds  are  being  transferred  from 
some  operations  which  the  Congress 
approved  and  provided  for  to  other 
places  where  they  would  not  be  used. 
The  Department  in  turn  is  telling  the 
Congress  and  those  of  us  who  have  in- 
quired that  there  are  no  fimds  and  the 
reason  they  do  not  have  them  is  that 
they  have  been  transferred  without 
oiu-  knowledge  or  consent.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  my  informa- 
tion is  accurate.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
league would  withdraw  his  point  of 
order,  but  if  the  provision  does  go  out. 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
Join  me  in  an  investigation  of  this 
policy.  If  they  are  transferring  these 
moneys  out  so  as  thereby  to  defeat  a 
program,  certainly  we  in  the  Congress 
should  know  about  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  WeU,  I  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  that  is  an  investigation 

or  a  letter. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Under  our  system, 
we  both  have  to  do  it.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  believe  in  that  hap- 
pening. 
Bir.  CONTE.  We  can  do  that. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  behalf  of  our  committee.  I  would 
be  happy  to  Join  with  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  because  this  would 
negate  our  authorizing  legislation  also. 
It  certainly  is  not  right  and  proper.  I 
wiU  be  happy  to  join  with  the  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  to  endeavor  to 
find  out  if  this  is  basically  correct  in- 
formation  or  not. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  what  the  chair- 
man is  saying,  that  they  are  repro- 
gramming  without  using  the  authority 
under  reprogramming  and  putting  it 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  right.  We 
want  to  know  that  is  happening.  I 
think  it  is  sound  and  good,  but  I  hate 
to  see  my  colleague  make  the  point  of 
order.  Of  course,  it  is  within  his  right. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  can  we 
not  do  that  through  oversight  in  our 
committee  and  demand  that  any  re- 
programming  that  is  beyond  the  dollar 
limitation  would  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  my 
information  comes  from  the  Depart- 
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ment.  so  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  accurate.  They  are  Just  transfer- 
ring all  the  money  out  of  a  program  so 
as  to  kill  the  program  without  telling 
the  Congress  they  have  made  the 
transfer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  WeU.  I  wUI  be  glad  to 
Join  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  on  that. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  prob- 
lem here  was  that  it  was  in  advance  of 
the  Appropriations  Act.  that  is  where 
we  run  into  trouble  on  this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wID 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RKPORT  OM  CORTAMIIIATXD  lOLK  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTS 

The  Secretary  shall  immediately  conduct 
a  study  of  the  reports  of  contaminated  milk 
and  milk  products  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  and  report  on 
such  contamination  and  the  estimated 
losses  suffered  by  dairy  farmers  and  proces- 
sors to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress by  April  IS,  1986. 

a  1340 

AMmDMOn  OrPKRED  BT  MR.  HAMMKR8CHMIDT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt:  Page  3,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

DAIRY  nfDKMinTT  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Dairy  In- 
demnity Program",  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1968  (82  Stat.  750),  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1973  (87  Stat.  223),  and  the  Act 
of  December  23,  1985  (99  Stat.  1377) 
$10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today.  I  Join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Tatlor]  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  4515  which  would  provide  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  to  adequately  fund 
the  Dairy  Indemnity  Program  so  that 
financial  assistance  might  be  provided 
to  those  persons  whose  herds  have 
been  affected  by  the  heptachlor  con- 
tamination crisis. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
needed  funding  for  a  program  that  is 
already  in  place  and  that  was  designed 
precisely  for  the  crisis  at  hand.  Under 
this  program,  first  established  In  1968, 
dairy  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
dairy    products    who    must    destroy 


chonleally  oontamlnmted  milk  and 
products  may  be  indemnified  for  the 
loises  they  have  experienced  and  will 
experience  while  woi^ing  to  remove 
the  contamination  from  their  didry 
herds. 

Before  I  get  much  further,  I  would 
Just  like  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairman 
JAim  Whittdi  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  Savio  Coim.  as  well  as 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  Clauob 
Pima  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  allowing  this  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  the  urgent  supplemental  so 
that  aid  might  be  provided  to  affected 
dairy  farmers  and  processors  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

In  addition,  since  this  problem  was 
first  discovered.  I  have  received  full 
cooperation  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Richard  Lyng.  who,  shortly  after 
hearing  of  the  problem,  sent  a  task 
force  into  Arkansas.  Oldahoma,  and 
Missouri  to  Investli^te  the  damage, 
economic  and  otherwise,  which  had  re- 
sulted from  the  contamination.  I  re- 
ceived that  wise  advice  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  he  put  the  language  for 
that  study  in  his  bill. 

The  White  House,  too.  has  been  very 
supportive  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  and  the 
President  has  approved  a  supplemen- 
tal request  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Just  last  week.  Secre- 
tary Lyng.  testifsrlng  before  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  urged  that 
Congress  act  expeditiously  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  whose 
herds  have  been  affected  by  the  hep- 
tachlor contamination  crisis. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
program  is  right  on  point,  the  problem 
is  that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
out  of  fimds.  The  Appropriations  Act 
of  1985  provided  $100,000  for  this  pro- 
gram of  which  $95,000  is  ciurently 
available.  This  amount  could  not  begin 
to  indemnify  the  affected  producers. 

Dairymen  in  the  three-State  area  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  are 
facing  a  crisis  involving  heptachlor- 
contaminated  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts—a situation  brought  about  by 
their  herds  consuming  contaminated 
feed.  This  once-popular  pesticide  was 
banned  on  most  food  crops  in  1975 
after  being  identified  as  a  probable 
human  carcinogen.  Virtually  all  of  its 
other  uses  on  food  or  feed  crops  have 
been  phased  out  and,  for  the  last  3 
years,  the  chemical's  only  use  has 
been  as  a  termite  killer. 

Four  years  ago,  a  similar  situation  In 
Hawaii  led  to  quarantine  of  virtually 
all  dairy  operations  there.  Heptachlor 
was  legal  for  use  on  pineapple  fields 
until  1982,  and  pineapple  leaves  were  a 
popular  feed  for  dairy  cattle.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  including  at  the  end 
of  my  remaks  an  article  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  which  provides  excel- 
lent background  on  heptachlor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  on  February  24 
that  health  officials  in  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma  first  announced 
that  some  milk  produced  in  these 
States  contained  traces  of  heptachlor. 
On  March  7,  the  first  dairy  herd  in  Ar- 
kansas was  quarantined.  And  on 
March  9,  after  being  tested.  120,000 
gallons  of  contaminated  milk  from  an 
Arkansas  dairy  were  recalled.  Within  a 
few  days  117  dairy  herds  in  Arkansas 
were  quarantined  and  about  360,000 
gallons  of  dairy  products  were  re- 
caUed. 

To  date.  In  the  three-State  area,  144 
herds  have  been  quarantined  and  after 
extensive  testing  53  herds  have  been 
found  to  be  contaminated  with  unac- 
ceptable levels  of  heptachlor.  All 
hercis  testing  positive  have  had  their 
origin  of  contamination  traced  back  to 
the  feeding  of  contaiminated  mash 
sold  illegally  as  livestock  feed. 

Farmers  under  a  quarantine  are 
unable  to  sell  the  milk  produced  by 
their  cattle.  However,  the  farmers 
must  continue  to  milk  their  cattle  to 
cure  them  of  the  heptachlor  contami- 
nation. This  means  they  must  contin- 
ue to  feed  their  cattle  even  though 
they  are  receiving  no  milk  revenues. 
Because  of  the  contamination,  the 
cattle  cannot  be  sold  for  slaughter. 

These  losses  are  being  experienced 
by  farmers  and  dairy  cooperatives  that 
have  dumped  and  will  continue  to 
have  to  dump  millions  of  gallons  of 
milk— an  estimated  62  million  pounds 
of  milk  In  Arkansas  alone,  before  the 
heptachlor  contamination  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  at  least  91 
farms  have  been  released  from  quar- 
antine, these  farmers  suffered  dally  fi- 
nancial loss  during  the  time  they  were 
quarantined  for  which  they  are  enti- 
tled to  be  compensated  by  this  pro- 
gram. In  ArlLansas,  State  health  au- 
thorities and  FDA  officials  acted  to 
place  dairy  farms  on  quarantine  on 
the  basis  of  positive  sample  results 
from  milk  on  the  route  trucks. 

Although  these  officials  later  went 
back  and  tested  each  herd  on  the 
route,  no  farm  could  be  removed  from 
quarantine  imtil  a  negative  test  result 
on  its  herd  was  returned.  Because  of 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  test  re- 
sults and  other  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual  dairyman,  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  milk  had  to  be 
dumped  by  these  producers  who  were 
ultimately  foimd  to  have  no  contami- 
nated cows. 

Of  course,  the  tragedy  Is  not  Just  the 
staggering  economic  loss,  but  the  indi- 
vidual trauma  also  being  experienced 
by  dairymen  and  their  families  in  the 
three-State  area  who  are  seeing  every- 
thing they  have  worked  a  lifetime  for 
go  literally  down  the  drain.  These 
farmers  and  processors  have  had  to 
absorb  substantial  economic  loss 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  for 
many  of  them  this  cruel  blow  could 


well  be  their  undoing  if  financial  as- 
sistance is  not  forthcoming  quickly. 

From  the  outset,  I  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  to 
reprogram  funds  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  Dairy  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram, since  that  would  get  money  to 
the  farmers  much  more  quickly  than 
waiting  for  CongrsM  to  take  action. 
Although  the  Department  was  unable 
to  locate  unobligated  funds  which 
could  be  reprogranuned,  the  President 
has  now  indicated  his  support  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  replen- 
ish the  fund. 

However,  recognizing  the  immediate 
need  of  dairy  farmers  who  have  had 
their  herds  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion. Agriculture  Secretary  Lyng,  as  an 
interim  measure,  provided  priority 
status  to  these  farmers  in  seeking 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration while  waiting  for  Congress  to 
act.  These  loans  permit  those  farmers 
who  secure  Federal  credit  to  purchase 
feed  and  make  other  essential  pay- 
ments on  an  interim  basis.  However, 
without  the  Dairy  Indemnification 
Program,  these  farmers  and  processors 
could  have  no  way  to  repay  the  FmHA 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  long-term  response 
is  needed,  and  the  Diiiry  Indemnity 
Program  is  the  only  vehicle  available. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  ap- 
propriating the  additional  amoimt  of 
$10  million  to  the  Dairy  Indemnity 
Program.  Affected  dahr  farmers 
simply  want  a  chance  to  sustain  them- 
selves until  they  can  rebuild  business- 
es which  have  been  suddenly  and  arbi- 
trarily devastated.  Congress  must  Join 
in  examining  all  possible  alternatives 
for  aiding  these  producers. 
[From  the  Arkanaaa  Oasette,  Mar.  3S,  19861 
EPA  Sayi  Hkptacmlor  Ona  "Wioxly  Ussb" 
(By  Carol  Matlaek) 

Waikinotom.— The  pesticide  heptachlor, 
blamed  for  the  recent  contamination  of 
milk  in  Arkanaaa,  waa  "very  widely  uaed" 
before  Ita  use  waa  phaaed  out  itarttng  In 
1976,  a  ipokeaman  for  the  Envtrotunental 
Protection  Asency  at  Washington  aaid 
Monday. 

The  spokesman  tald  the  pesticide  was 
used  on  many  types  of  crops  and  seeds  and 
was  an  Ingredient  in  insect  control  products 
for  home,  lawn  and  garden  uae. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, after  the  EPA's  ban.  ordered  that  hep- 
tachlor-treated  seed  and  grain  not  be  used 
for  consumption  by  humans  or  animals. 

Tests  by  the  FDA  recently  found  that  two 
Van  Buren  eompaniea.  Valley  Feeds,  Inc., 
and  J.E.W.  Inc.,  used  heptachlor-treated 
grain  in  their  business  operatlona. 

J.E.W.,  Inc.,  uaed  the  grain,  mostly  com, 
to  produce  gaaohol.  Valley  Feeds  then  sold 
the  byproduct  of  the  gsaohol  process  to  a 
number  of  dairy  farms  In  the  state  for  use 
as  cattle  feed. 

A  spokesman  at  Velslcol  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration at  Chicago,  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
heptachlor,  said  the  substance  had  been 
produced  commercially  alnoe  the  early 
1950s,  and  untU  the  mid-1970s  waa  widely 
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used  on  row  crops  and  for  many  other  "spe- 
cialty purposes,"  such  as  garden  and  lawn 
treatments.  Typically,  it  was  applied  to  the 
soil  to  UU  pests  before  planting.  Generally, 
it  was  not  applied  directly  to  the  crops 
themselves.  Many  countries  in  the  world 
still  permit  use  of  heptachlor,  and  Velsicol 
continues  to  manufacture  the  pesticide  and 
ship  it  overseas. 

Also,  Velsicol  continues  to  manufactive 
heptachlor  for  underground  termite  treat- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  £9>A  provided  this  background  on 
heptachlor 

In  1975,  the  EPA  suspended  the  produc- 
tion of  heptachlor  for  use  on  certain  food 
items  and  for  aU  home  and  garden  uses.  No 
heptachlor  was  to  be  used  for  these  pur- 
poses, effective  immediately.  The  decision 
was  based  on  scientific  evidence  that  hepta- 
chlor was  "persistent  in  the  environment 


and  caused  cancer  in  animals."  the  EPA 
spokesman  said. 

In  1978,  the  EPA  canceled  all  other  uses 
of  heptachlor  except  for  underground  ter- 
mite treatment.  However,  the  EPA  said  hep- 
tachlor still  could  be  used  as  a  seed  treat- 
ment, with  production  phased  out. 

Until  1982,  it  could  be  produced  for  use  as 
a  seed  treatment  on  com  and  small  grains. 
In  1982.  the  last  year  that  production  was 
allowed  for  this  purpose,  manufacturers 
could  produce  only  enough  for  use  on  that 
year's  seed  crop.  Those  stocks  could  be  used 
by  seed  companies,  but  not  by  individual 
farmers,  for  treating  seed.  If  any  of  those 
stocks  or  any  of  that  treated  seed  is  still 
aroimd  today,  there  is  nothing  illegal  about 
using  it,  although  it  is  illegal  to  use  it  for 
cattle  feed  as  was  done  in  the  Arkansas  case. 

Until  1983,  heptachlor  could  be  produced 


for  use  «■  a  seed  treatment  for  aorghum  and 
mllo.  This  was  the  last  aboveground  use  to 
be  permitted:  after  1983,  it  was  Illegal  to 
produce  heptachlor  for  any  use  in  the 
United  States  except  underground  termite 
treatment.  Manufacturers  producing  hepta- 
chlor in  1983  were  allowed  to  produce  only 
enough  for  treatment  of  that  year's  sor- 
ghum and  milo  seed.  Those  stocks  could  be 
used  only  by  seed  companies,  not  by  individ- 
ual farmers.  If  any  of  those  stocks  or  treat- 
ed seed  are  still  around,  it  is  legal  to  use  it. 
but  only  for  seed  purposes. 

Heptachlor  can  only  be  manufactured 
today  for  underground  termite  treatment  or 
for  shipment  to  other  countries.  However,  if 
the  foreign  purchaser  is  in  a  country  that 
has  placed  restrictions  on  heptachlor.  the 
United  States  manufacturer  would  have  to 
notify  the  purchaser  of  heptachlor's  pres- 
ence in  the  shipment. 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idiaslasippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
on  this  side  support  the  tunendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DI  LA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  gentleman,  if  he  was  not 
apprised,  that  in  deference  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  the  suffering  and  the 
hardship  which  the  farmers  in  the 
dairy  industry  in  that  area  have  had, 
the  legislative  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  authorized  me  to 
yield  on  this  issue  and  not  to  object 
because  of  the  pain  and  the  suffering 
and  the  need  in  the  area  which  the 
gentleman  represents. 

It  Lb  for  that  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man is  able  to  offer  his  amendment 
this  afternoon.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture knew  of  the  emergency, 
agreed  with  the  emergency,  and  we 
are  willing  to  yield  on  the  technical  Ju- 
risdictional problem  to  assist  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  all  of  the 
farmers  in  that  area. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  We  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
mRSCHMiDT]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Symar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hammxr- 
SCHMIOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

BCr.  STNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STNAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  you.  Johx. 
and  also  Jamie  Writteii,  Tomr 
CoKLHO,  Wis  Watkims,  and  all  of  their 
staffs  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

This  is  one  of  those  unique  problems 
that  one  can  never  anticipate  when  we 
are  legislating,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  regrettably  could  not  be 
included  in  Oramm-Rudman.  the  type 
of  emergency  that  we  have  seen. 

We  have  really  failed  in  our  respon- 
sibility to  these  groups  of  farmers, 
particularly  the  dairymen,  in  our  in- 
ability to  provide  them  the  type  of 
protection  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  guarantee  that  the 
grain  that  they  were  purchasing  was 
safe.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
overexaggerated  in  his  statement  the 
suffering  that  is  being  incurred  by  the 
people  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  par- 
ticularly Kika,  and  also  Jamie  and  also 
the  minority.  Silvio  and  others,  for  al- 
lowing us  to  come  to  the  body  today  in 
this  unique  circumstance  to  ttJce  care 
of  this  problem.  I  hope  today's  action 
will  send  a  message  out  to  those  fum- 
ers  and  ranchers  in  Arkansou  and 
Oklahoma  that  we  are  concerned 
about  their  problem,  that  we  are 
moving  as  quickly  as  possible  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  that  we  are  very 
much  compassionate  with  respect  to 
their  problems.  Johh  Paul,  you  have 
done  a  dam  good  Job  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  my  ooHeaguM 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Artcansas,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  Ns  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  for  working  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashk>n  to  help  dairy  producers  in  the 
States  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
My  colleague  from  Missouri,  Gene  Taylor,  Is 
also  to  be  commended  for  his  work  on  this 
issue.  I  also  want  to  thank  Congressman 
WHITTEN  and  Congressman  Coelho  for  their 
assistance  on  this  matter  and  my  felkjw  Okla- 
homan  Wes  Watkins  for  his  supjxxt. 

In  February  of  this  year,  dairy  producers  in 
the  three-State  area  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri  discovered  they  had  been  feed- 


ing their  Hvettock  grain  oontaminrted  with  the 
pesticide  heptachlor.  The  dairymen  bought  the 
grain  at  a  teed  company  which  also  manufac- 
turers gasohol  and  converts  the  byproduct  of 
gasohoi  Into  animal  feed.  Uttte  did  these  farm- 
ers know  that  seed  mNo,  inoculated  wKh  hep- 
tachkx,  had  been  used  to  make  gasohol.  As  a 
reauH,  the  mash  whk:h  Is  left  over  from  gaao- 
hoi  productkxi  and  is  mixed  with  other  grains 
to  make  livestock  feed,  contained  substantial 
amounts  of  heptachlor. 

The  result  has  been  a  nightmare  for  public 
health  offk:ials  throughout  the  South  whore 
contaminated  daky  products  have  been  puNod 
from  store  shelves  and  contaminated  meat 
products  have  been  dtooovered;  for  dairy  pro- 
ducers who  cannot  sell  their  contaminated 
milk  and  have  no  income;  and  for  Hvesiock 
producers  who  cannot  take  their  animals  to 
slaughter. 

The  accepted  level  of  heptachia  contami- 
nation in  milk  is  0,1  parts  par  miWon.  When 
tested  last  month,  one  Oklahoma  dairyman's 
milk  had  heptachkx  levels  at  12  parts  per  mM- 
lk>n,  over  100  tin'>es  the  accepted  conlamina- 
tk)n  levels.  Toxtcologists  report  that  the  half 
life  for  heptachkK  is  58  days  or  2  months  m 
lactatlng  animals.  The  only  hope  dairy  produc- 
ers have  to  clear  up  their  herds  and  resume 
business  as  usual  is  to  continue  mMkIng  their 
animals.  For  the  producer  with  contaminatk)n 
at  12  parts  per  million,  this  couM  take  aintoet 
2  years.  That's  2  years  of  feeding  animals, 
paying  for  the  electricity  In  the  dairy  bam  and 
milking  cows  twk^  a  day,  but  with  one  hitch: 
The  milk  the  producer  usually  sells  to  meet 
his  expenses  and  provkle  a  Hvtng  must  be 
poured  out  on  the  ground. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  despair  and 
fnistratlon  these  dairy  producers  and  their 
families  are  experiencing.  Many  of  them  are 
facing  banknjptcy.  Without  the  income  from 
selling  milk,  tttey  are  having  extreme  difficulty 
purcfiasing  necessities  let  alone  financing  the 
continued  operatk)n  of  their  dairies.  With  the 
agriculture  economy  the  way  it  is  today,  dairy- 
ing Is  a  difficult  proposition  anyway.  It  is  out- 
ri(^  impossible  to  earn  a  living  when  your 
only  source  of  Income  is  literally  being  poured 
down  the  dram  twice  a  day. 

The  tragedy  of  this  whole  Incident  is  that 
the  producers  who  fed  the  contaminated 
mash  to  their  animals  are  victims  just  as 
surely  as  the  honteowners  whose  property  is 
destroyed  by  tornadoes,  floods,  or  hurrtcanaa. 
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To  make  the  suggestion,  as  some  have  done, 
ttiat  these  dairy  producers  are  in  some  way 
responsibte  for  ttieir  current  probtems,  is  in- 
sensitive. U.S.  agricuKure  policy  encourages 
artd  in  fact  rewards  producers  who  improve 
efficiency.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs,  these 
dairymen  bought  a  cheaper  feed  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  was  safe. 

The  past  2  months  have  been  physically 
arxJ  emotionally  draining  on  these  hardworking 
men  arxi  women.  We  have  a  cfiance  today  to 
ease  some  of  the  burden  by  guaranteeing  pro- 
ducers with  contaminated  herds  that  they  will 
at  least  be  repakl  for  tfieir  heptachkx  tainted 
mik.  It  is  precisely  because  of  situations  like 
this  one  tfiat  tf>e  dairy  indemnity  program  was 
created. 

Under  tt)e  program,  dairy  producers  are 
pakj  for  ttieir  contaminated  milk.  This  will  pro- 
vide producers  with  income  so  they  can  corv 
tinue  to  milk  their  cows  and  clear  up  Vne  con- 
tamination. While  I  am  certainly  mindful  of  our 
budget  defkats  and  the  need  to  reduce  spend- 
ing to  reach  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target 
October  1,  dairy  producers  and  milk  proces- 
sors wtK>  have  been  disposing  of  contaminat- 
ed mIk  deserve  compensatk>n.  In  my  mind, 
this  situatx>n  is  no  different  tffan  any  other 
natural  disaster.  Tfie  irxJemnities  will  not  make 
these  dairy  producers  rich,  they  will  only  allow 
them  to  meet  their  expenses  and  avokj  bank- 
mptcy. 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  quKkly.  Every  day 
we  delay  means  more  k>st  income  for  dairy 
producers.  I  am  relieved  that  tt>e  administra- 
tion has  expressed  its  support  for  the  indemni- 
ty program.  In  the  Presklent's  last  two  budget 
proposals  he  recommended  eliminatwn  of  the 
program.  The  fund  only  has  $95,000  in  it  now, 
wt»ch  the  Presklent  had  proposed  to  rescind. 
After  dispatching  an  emergency  task  force  to 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  the  admin- 
istratkxi  recognized  ttie  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  reversed  its  positran. 

Regrettably,  Gramm-Rudman  does  not  an- 
iKtpate,  nor  does  it  make  allowances  for  natu- 
ral disasters  like  the  heptachkv  contaminatkm 
problem.  When  you  mn  Government  by  con>- 
puter  in  a  bureaucrat's  basement,  you  do  not 
have  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  situations  like 
this.  In  the  past  Corigress  coukj  take  swift 
actkHi  wf>en  an  emergency  occurred.  In  fact, 
that  is  precisely  what  (Congress  dkj  earlier  in 
this  decade  when  heptachlor  was  found  in  Ha- 
waiian milk  supplies.  Gramm-Rudman  has 
changed  all  of  that  It  is  not  fair  to  leave  these 
dairy  producers  and  their  families  hanging  in 
the  balarKe. 

This  ir)cident  has  raised  serious  questk>ns 
about  our  current  mettKxJs  of  ensuring  that 
the  food  we  eat  is  safe  and  free  from  danger- 
ous substances.  The  individual  who  sold  the 
contaminated  grain  had  been  warned  previ- 
ously by  ttie  Food  and  Drug  Administratren 
about  a  different  contaminatk>n  problem  and 
had  been  warned  about  Federal  law  and  the 
consequences  of  noncomplk;ance.  FDA  had 
received  assurances  from  this  firm  of  its  intent 
to  abide  by  the  law.  FDA  took  them  at  their 
word,  because  our  system  depends  on  volun- 
tary compliance.  In  most  cases  that  is  enough 
to  prevent  situations  of  this  kind  from  happen- 
ing. 

One  tfwig  is  dear.  The  FDA  simply  does 
not  have  the  resources  available  to  conduct 


the  same  kind  of  regular  inspections  now  corf- 
ducted  at  meatpacking  plants.  For  example, 
there  are  some  8,000  meat  inspectors  and 
only  2,600  FDA  fieW  staff  natwnwMe.  The 
budget  cuts  of  the  last  5  years  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  FDA.  Field  staff  have  been  cut 
by  a  third  since  1979  and  FDA's  1986  budget 
was  cut  10  percent  this  year  alone.  While  FDA 
was  working  double-time  to  test  milk  samples, 
it  was  also  testing  Gerber  Baby  Foods  for 
glass  arxJ  TyterK>l  capsules  for  poison. 

Other  questkms  fiave  been  raised  in  con- 
junctkjn  with  this  inckJent  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, what  role  dkj  the  EPA  have  in  keeping  the 
pestk:xje-treated  seed  from  being  used  in  the 
productk>n  of  gasohol  and  consequently  in 
feed.  These  are  all  problems  whk:h  require 
tong-term  review.  Dairy  producers  in  Oklaho- 
ma, Arkansas,  and  Missouri  cannot  wait  that 
long. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
HammerschmkJt  amendment  The  families  af- 
fected by  this  crisis  have  been  waiting  patient- 
ly for  Congress  to  act.  They  need  assurances 
that  the  indemnity  program  will  be  available  to 
compensate  them  for  their  kisses.  Most  of 
them  have  had  to  take  out  additnnal  loans 
from  their  milk  companies,  bankers,  and 
Famrters'  Home  to  help  them  through  this 
tough  \m0.  These  addtional  loans  have  been 
made  in  anticipatkin  that  these  producers  will 
receive  indemnities  and  will  be  able  to  repay. 
It  is  important  that  we  give  the  affected  pro- 
ducers the  vote  of  confkjence  tfiey  need  to 
make  it  through  this  diffKult  period. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins],  of  course,  as  well  as  my  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Taylor],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Coelho], 
and  certainly  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
short  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hamherschmidt] 
about  the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  I 
drafted  this  amendment  citing  three 
specific  public  laws.  One  of  these,  the 
act  of  August  10,  1973  (87  SUt.  223). 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  indemnity  payments  for 
milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk,  at  a 
fair  market  value. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intent  that  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  for  cows  that  produce  hepta- 
chlor contaminated  milk  as  for  the 
milk  itself? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  is  af- 
firmative. Yes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  answer. 


One  further  question:  Is  it  the  gen- 
tleman's intent  that  farmers  who  have 
heptachlor  contaminated  milk  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  their  contaminated  cows,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  agabi, 
the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  answer. 

The  intent,  as  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  will  be  impor- 
tant to  the  Department  when  it  writes 
the  rules  under  which  eligible  farmers 
may  make  claims. 

Since  it  may  take  a  long  time  for 
some  of  the  farmers  affected  by  this 
disaster  to  'milk  out"  the  traces  of 
heptachlor  from  their  herds  and 
return  them  to  commercial  market 
production,  the  Department  may  well 
find  it  cheaper  to  make  indemnity 
payments  for  the  cows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schhiot]  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$10  million  in  1986  funds  for  the  Dairy 
Indemnity  Program. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  and  I  worked 
together  in  drafting  this  amendment, 
which  appropriates  funds  to  indemni- 
fy dairy  farmers  who  face  disaster  due 
to  heptachlor  contaminated  feed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  11  weeks  ago. 
health  officials  in  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma  announced  that  some 
milk  produced  in  these  States  con- 
tained traces  of  heptachlor.  They  or- 
dered hundreds  of  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  milk  and  milk  products  to  be 
removed  from  store  shelves  in  eight 
States. 

States  affected  by  the  dairy  recall 
included  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas.  Over  100  individual 
farmers  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Missouri  were  ordered  to  remove  their 
milk  from  commercial  markets,  and 
their  dairy  herds  were  quarantined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  farmers  were 
imaware  that  the  feed  they  purchased 
from  a  company  in  Van  Buren,  AR, 
was  contaminated  with  the  chemical, 
which  is  a  pesticide  suspected  of  caus- 
ing cancer. 

Fifty-three  dairy  herds  were  still 
under  quarantine  as  of  April  11.  ac- 
cording to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Milk  from  the  cows  cannot  be 
sold,  and  the  financial  losses  threaten 
to  bankrupt  some  of  our  Nation's 
finest  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very,  very 
traiunatic  experience  for  the  53  dairy 
farmers  who  are  no  quarantined  from 
selling  their  milk  or,  in  fact,  selling 
their  cows,  and  it  is  truly  an  unavoid- 
able natural  disaster  which  impacts 
heavily  upon  the  economy  of  the 
States  that  are  affected. 


For  nearly  21  years,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  authorized  by 
law  to  make  Indemnity  payments  in 
situations  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  Indemnity 
Payment  Program  was  enacted  on 
August  20,  1964.  as  a  part  of  Public 
Law  88-452.  Since  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  reenacted  the  law  several 
times,  most  recently  by  section  152  of 
the  Food  and  Security  Act  of  1985. 

The  most  recent  enactment  contin- 
ued the  Dairy  Indemnity  Program 
until  September  30. 1990. 

ISi.  Chairman,  when  this  problem 
arose  in  late  February,  only  $94,000 
was  available  in  the  dairy  indemnity 
fund.  Since  the  cost  estimates  far 
exceed  the  amoimt  in  the  fimd,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  additional 
funds. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  now  re- 
quested an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation. 

yii.  Chairman,  this  is  truly  an 
urgent  problem.  These  fimds  are  au- 
thorized by  current  law,  and  they  are 
needed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

In  order  to  permit  our  consideration 
of  this  amendment,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  provided  two  waivers.  Without 
these  waivers,  the  amendment  could 
not  be  considered  on  the  House  floor 
today. 

The  Parliamentarian's  office  advised 
me  that,  because  the  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
would  be  considered  after  April  15. 
and  because  the  amount  exceeds  the 
committee's  section  302(b)  subcommit- 
tee allocation,  the  amendment  re- 
quired a  waiver  of  section  302(f)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHiTTEir].  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  sup- 
ported our  request  for  this  waiver 
during  our  hearing  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

The  amendment  includes  the 
phrase,  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended", in  order  to  make  sure  that 
these  funds  remain  available  beyond 
September  30. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
Initially  indicated  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  it  does  not  an- 
ticipate obligating  all  of  the  fimds 
during  the  balance  of  the  1986  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  certain  how  long  it  will 
take  to  milk  out  some  of  contaminated 
cows,  and  since  it  could  take  as  long  as 
2  years,  we  need  to  make  certain  that 
the  Department  can  obligate  these 
funds  beyond  September  30, 1986. 

Without  the  phrase  "to  remain 
available  unUl  expended",  the  funds 
would  lapse  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1986. 
thus  forcing  us  do  this  all  over  again 
in  the  regular  1987  appropriations  biU 


if  we  are  to  continue  funding  beyond 
October  1. 

The  phrase  "to  remain  available 
until  expended"  required  a  waiver  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  since  it  is  legisla- 
tive language  that  would  otherwise  be 
prohibited. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pkppkr],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  agreed  to  my  request 
that  this  waiver  be  included  in  the 
rule. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  WRiTTKirl:-  to  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE];  to  my  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper];  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DB  LA  Oarza],  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  truly  an 
urgent  problem.  These  funds  are  au- 
thorized by  current  law,  and  they  are 
needed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  concerns  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [liir.  Taylor]  are  well  known 
and  shared  by  this  committee  and  the 
Members  of  this  House.  We  support 
your  efforts  to  address  the  disaster 
suffered  by  producers  in  your  area. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  last 
week.  Secretary  Lyng  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  for  Dairy  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram funding.  The  administration  has 
requested  $6  million  for  producer  and 
manufacturer  indemnity  payments. 
That  is  said  to  be  the  minimum 
amount  required.  The  $10  million  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  may  be  a 
little  high,  but  it  is  a  figure  we  can 
work  with  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
other  body  during  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
for  this  effort  to  assist  the  farmers 
whose  herds  have  been  contaminated 
by  the  pesticide  Heptachldr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Farmbs  Hoki  AsKnrunATioii 
rural  B017SI1I0  dtsoramoi  fuhb 

(DUAPmOVAL  OP  raPBRAL) 

The  CongreM  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D86-40.  relating  to  the  DeparUnent 
of  Agriculture.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  as  set 
forth  tn  the  meiiate  of  March  13.  1986. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 

AORtCVLTURAL  STASXUZATXOM  AKB 
CORSnVATXOH  SiavicB 

SALAMBS  AND  XXPCNSIS 

<TRAMSm  or  PURDSI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  171,508,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Commodity  (Tredlt  Corpo- 
ration. 

TITLE  III-DOMSSnC  FOOD 

PROGRAMS 

Food  aitd  NurxmoM  Snvics 

PSEDINO  raooiuii  poa  womoi,  uirAirrs  akd 

CRXLORBM 
(WIC) 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  as  authorised 
by  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1B66  (43  U.S.C.  17M).  130.000.000. 

COMHODITY  SUPPLBXnnAL  rOOD  PROOIAM 
(TRAIfSm  OP  PUITDSi 

The  Secretary  shall  return  to  the  Com- 
modity Supplemental  Pood  Prosram  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
$3,960,000.  which  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  from  the  Program. 
TITLE  IV 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatioii 

Sec.  1.  Since  the  agricultural  economy  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation's  economic 
strength  and  since  widespread  foreclosure 
and  bankruptcy  is  upon  the  Nation's  fann- 
ers, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  drain  on 
the  economy  plus  the  danger  of  the  Nation's 
stocks  of  food  t>elng  caught  In  short  supply 
make  It  essential  that  farmers  look  to  the 
purchaser  instead  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes 
Treasury  for  a  fair  purchase  price  for  basic 
farm  eonunodlties  for  domestic  use.  The 
Secretary  should  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  farm  program  available  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  other  law,  as  was  spelled  out  In  sec- 
tion 105  of  H.J.  Res.  465.  which  passed  the 
House  but  died  in  conference  In  the  first 
session  of  the  99th  Consress. 

POIKT  OP  ORDSa 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  page  4,  line  23.  through 
page  5.  line  10.  directs  an  executive  of- 
ficer to  perform  functions  that  are  not 
authorized  by  law  and,  therefore,  vio- 
lates clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  point  of 
order  against  the  provision  in  the  bill 
because  he  states  that  it  Is  legislative 
in  character  and  gives  new  direction  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  language  in  question  is  advisory 
by  its  very  nature  because  of  the  use 
of  the  modifier  "should."  It  is  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  officials  of  the  Dei>artment 
to  act  within  existing  law.  It  is  not 
new  legislation. 

I  realize,  that  under  the  precedents 
of  the  House,  any  language,  be  it  legis- 
lative in  character  or  purely  reflecting 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  is  not  in 
order  on  an  appropriation  measure.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations however,  I  am  obligated  to 
point  out  that  this  point  of  order  is 
not  against  a  new  legislative  matter 
and  is  merely  a  statement  of  congres- 
sional opinion. 

There  are  many,  many  places  where 
such  things  are  very  necessary,  and  I 
consider  this  one  of  them. 

I  cannot  argue,  however,  against  the 
technical  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brown  of 
California).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order  is 
upheld.  The  language  is  stricken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  point  of  order  is  raised 
against  section  1  of  title  IV  pertaining  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

This  language  states  VnaX  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  farm  program  that  was  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 105  of  an  early  version  of  tt>e  fiscal  year 
1986  continuing  resolution.  That  language  not 
only  died  in  conference,  as  descrit>ed  in  tfie 
language  on  page  5,  but  it  was  killed  by  some 
of  ttie  more  responsitile  members  of  ttie  CR 
conference  committee. 

The  intent  of  this  language  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  provide  nonrecourse 
loans  for  basic  agricultural  commodities  at 
such  levels  as  would  provide  a  fair  return 
above  the  cost  of  production. 

What  a  "fair  return"  is,  we  can  only  guess. 
But  It  would  certainly  be  far  In  excess  of  those 
loan  levels  announced  for  1986  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  1 985  farm  bill  provisions. 

USDA  estimates  that  the  loan  rate  for 
wf>eat  would,  urxjer  the  terms  of  ttie  language 
in  H.R.  4515.  be  set  at  $4.80  a  bushel.  That's 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  current  law 
allows.  For  com,  USDA  estimates  that  a  rate 
of  S2.90  a  bushel  might  be  required,  almost  a 
dollar  above  the  current  rate.  For  cotton, 
again  the  estimate  would  be  90  cents  a 
pound,  35  cents  more  than  tt>e  current  law 
provides.  And  for  rice,  this  language  would 
ikety  set  loan  rates  at  $9  a  hundredweight 
wtiich  would  t>e  S1.80  more  than  we  had  ap- 
proved. 

USOA  estimates  that  higher  loan  rates  to 
guarantee  profits  would  up  the  costs  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  by  $10  to  $17  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  That  is— unless  we  placed 
severe  Hmits  on  production,  action  ttvat  we 
twice  reacted  last  year  during  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill.  Because  of  higher  domestic 
price  support  levels,  CCC  sales  at  worid 
market  prices  couM  cost  as  much  as  $10  bil- 


lion just  to  untoad  this  extraonSnary  surpkis 
overseas. 

To  conduct  the  program  so  as  to  use  no 
appropriated  funds  for  domestically  consumed 
products,  as  coukj  be  required  under  this  larv 
guage,  USOA  woukj  have  to  implement  mas- 
sive acreage  reductions,  idling  millions  more 
acres  tfian  ttie  47  million  wtiich  we  hope  to 
idle  under  the  farm  bill.  USDA  estimates  that 
government-financed  stocks  woukj  have  to  be 
reduced  to  near  zero  through  a  costly  combi- 
natkxi  of  productkxi  cutbacks  and  export  sub- 
sidies. Feed  stocks  for  livestock  producers 
wouM  be  at  least  50  percent  higher  than  an- 
tkapated  under  the  1985  farm  bill.  Consumer 
expenditures  for  meat,  poultry  and  cereal 
wouM  be  billions  of  dollars  higher.  It  doesn't 
take  an  economics  wizard  to  figure  out  now 
harmful  tfiis  action  woukJ  tie  to  main  street 
businesses  in  mral  towns  already  under 
stress. 

In  light  of  this  dearcut  directive  to  an  exec- 
utive offrcer  to  perform  furKrtkxis  that  are  not 
authorized  by  law,  I  request  that  the  Chair 
sustain  my  point  of  order  that  this  language 
constitutues  a  violation  of  clause  2  of  mie  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
thereafter,  funds  available  to  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  may  t>e  used  to  carry 
out  the  proRrams  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in  Ap- 
propriations Acts. 

POIRT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  in  para- 
graph 1,  page  6.  lines  1  through  5,  ap- 
plies to  funds  in  other  acts  and,  there- 
fore, violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed 
that  my  colleague  makes  this  because 
this  makes  the  sky  the  limit  so  far  as 
the  costs  of  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram are  concerned.  We  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  the  insurance 
program,  but  to  say  that  it  can  just 
turn  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  any  amount  whatsoever  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction, 
in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
live  with  giving  them  authority  with- 
out reservation  to  spend  whatever 
they  desire  without  limit. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  point  of  order,  if  I  may  say  so.  and 
I  trust  that  my  colleague  will  under- 
stand why  I  say  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  raised  against  the  lan- 
guage in  section  3,  title  IV,  chapter  1, 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  This  language  re- 
stricts the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  from  borrowing  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  after 
1986  through  levels  approved  through 
prior  appropriation  actions. 

I  wiU  point  out  that  similar  language 
was  klUed  only  a  few  months  ago  in 


the  conference  in  the  other  body  in 
another  urgent  supplemental  CCC 
funding  bill  because  it  would  have  re- 
versed a  basic  funding  agreement  ar- 
rived at  in  conference  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  after  months  of  negotiation,  re- 
flected in  section  1021  of  Public  Law 
99-198.  because  this  language  applies 
to  funds  and  other  acts. 

I  request  the  Chair  sustain  my  point 
of  order  that  the  paragraph  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bbowh  of 
California).  "The  Chair  is  prepured  to 
rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coim] 
the  Chair  upholds  the  point  of  order. 

The  paragraph  Is  stricken. 

"The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

CirSUS  CAMKXR 
(TRAMSFKRS  OF  FUIfDS) 

Sic.  4.  In  order  to  prevent  extensive 
damage  to  the  Nation's  citrus  industry  and 
prevent  a  disruption  of  national  and  Inter- 
national commerce  in  citrus  fruits,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  use  his  authority 
under  existing  law  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
(14,000,000  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  to  honor  a  com- 
mitment through  a  cost-sharing  program 
l>etween  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  SUte  of  Florida,  to  (1)  compensate  for 
infected  nursery  stock  destroyed  in  fighting 
the  outbreak  of  citrus  canker— a  l>acterial 
disease  which  causes  extensive  damage  to 
citrus  fruits— found  in  Florida,  in  1984,  and 
(2)  to  cover  current  and  continuing  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  citrus  canker  eradication 
and  control  program. 

Any  funds  previously  transferred  to  the 
citrus  canker  program,  from  accounts  other 
than  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation, 
shall  l)e  immediately  returned  to  the  ac- 
count from  wtiich  transferred. 

COOPERATTVK  STATE  laSXASCH  SERVICE 
(TRAIfSFBR  OF  FUIfDS) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use  his 
authority  under  existing  law  to  transfer 
$5,000,000  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  to  meet  the  matching  fimds  require- 
ment for  development  of  an  international 
trade  center  at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

aVUN  OfFLUKIIZA 
(TKAHSFER  OF  FITHDS) 

Sec.  S.  In  order  to  prevent  widespread 
damage  to  the  Nation's  poultry  industry, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  control  and  eradicate  avian 
influenza. 

TITLEV 
Farm  Programs 
As  authorized  by  existing  law,  in  order  to 
protect  the  national  economy,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  agricultural 
Industry,  to  keep  farmers  engaged  In  fann- 
ing, and  to  prevent  a  further  drastic  decline 
in  land  values,  those  persons  who  were  en- 


gaged in  agricultural  production  of  basic 
commodities  In  calendar  year  1985.  and  who 
have  made  a  bona  fide  effort  for  the  last 
two  years  to  meet  their  financial  obligations 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
should,  upon  a  showing  of  Inability  to 
obtain  financing  from  private  aources.  be  el- 
igible for  a  production  loan  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  whether  such 
persons  had  been  a  prior  borrower  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  from  pri- 
vate sources,  and  their  debt,  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  If  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, should  be  deferred  for  1986 
and  for  such  additional  period  as  it  may 
take  to  determine  what  part  of  their  present 
debt  is  the  result  of  Oovemment  embargoes 
declared  in  1973,  1974,  1975,  1980,  and  what 
part  of  their  debt  la  due  to  a  virtual  embar- 
go due  to  failure  to  offer  surplus  commod- 
ities in  world  trade  at  competitive  prices 
since  1980. 

POIHT  OF  ORDER 

BCr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  Of  order  that  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  page  7.  line  15,  through 
page  8.  line  10.  directs  an  executive 
agency  to  perform  functions  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and.  therefore,  vio- 
lates clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitteh] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations In  the  prior  bill  had  called  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
had  given  them  money  to  find  out 
what  the  damages  had  been  to  the 
American  farmer  and  to  agriculture 
generally  by  the  embargoes  that  were 
in  effect  in  1973.  1974.  1975.  and  1980. 

We  have  had  over  a  year,  as  I  recall 
it,  and  we  still  cannot  get  any  informa- 
tion out  of  the  Department.  For  that 
reason.  I  thought  it  well  to  make  these 
points  in  this  biU. 

I  have  to  agree  again  that  technical- 
ly this  Is  In  violation  of  the  rules.  And 
I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  the 
points  of  order  are  made  only  on  those 
things  that  affect  the  farmer.  "The 
other  things  In  this  bill,  they  waive 
the  points  of  order  in  the  rule.  It  is 
playing  favorites,  and  again  the  suffer- 
er Is  the  American  farmer. 

"The  CHAIRBCAN  (Mr.  Browh  of 
California).  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  additional  statement  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  order? 

If  not  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Bir.  Coim], 
the  Chair  upholds  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  applying  to 
the  language  down  to  line  10  on  page 
8,  and  that  section  will  be  stricken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tny  point  of  order  is  raised 
against  the  language  on  farm  programs  ap- 
pearing in  title  V  of  chapter  1. 

This  linguag*  wouM  provMe  debt  relief  to 
agricultural  producers  proven  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  embargoes  during  the  1970's  and 
by  poKdM  which  fail  to  offer  surplus  commod- 


ities in  wortd  trad*  at  oompetilive  pricM.  The 
administration  consklers  that  the  language  In 
this  paragraph  wouki  require  deferrals  of  fiscal 
year  1966  prindpal  and  interest  repayments  to 
Farmers  Home— that's  $5  tiMon  in  repay- 
ments that  we  expected  to  receive  this  year 
atone. 

In  redefining  eligibllty  for  Farmers  Home 
production  kwns  and  deferring  repayments  of 
debt  while  the  agency  attempts  to  do  the  im- 
possible task  of  establishing  some  causal  re- 
lationships, we  are  not  only  directing  an  exec- 
utive to  perform  functtons  not  authorized  by 
law,  but  we  are  promoting  the  collapse  of  the 
entire  farm  lending  system. 

The  size  of  outstanding  farm  debt  In  the 
United  States  is  mindboggling— over  $200  bil- 
Ikx).  And,  as  we  are  too  well  aware,  most  of  it 
is  heki  by  the  five  major  institutional  lenders, 
including  $28  bilhon  by  ttie  Farmers  Home 
and  $12  billion  by  the  CCX;. 

The  answer  to  the  debt  crisis  on  the  polcy 
side  is  not  to  authorize  new.  substantial  credit 
That  is  reckless  and  inesponsibte.  According 
to  the  GAO  and  ttie  ERS,  13.5  percent  of  our 
commercial  farms  are  already  technically  in- 
solvent, with  debt-to-asset  rattos  of  143.6  per- 
cent We'll  be  lucky  if  we  ever  see  that  $16 
biUkxi  again,  so  let's  not  talk  about  more 
toans. 

We  can't  afford  to  forgive  all  of  the  existing 
debt  either.  The  GAO  in  a  March  1986  report 
projected  that  if  we  were  to  balance  each 
commercial  farmer's  cash  fk>w.  and  dis- 
charged only  42  percent  of  their  existing 
debts,  it  woukl  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$66  billion.  The  language  in  this  bill  woukl  set 
us  on  ttiat  road  by  deferring  antKipated  princi- 
pal and  interest  repayments  of  S5  billton. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
Chair  sustain  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  should  complete  a  determi- 
nation by  April  1,  1986.  on  a  case-by-case 
iMsiB.  of  farmers  who  are  unable  to  continue 
making  payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
due  to  circumstances  l)eyond  their  control 
and,  thereby,  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  provisioiL 

POIirr  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  paragraph 
on  page  8,  lines  11  though  16,  directs 
an  executive  agency  to  perform  func- 
tions not  authorized  by  law  and,  there- 
fore, violates  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  by  saying 
that  there  are  about  412,000  active 
borrowers  in  the  Fanners  Home  port- 
folio of  loans;  237,000  are  delinquent 
in  their  payments,  and  owe  over  $8.4 
bilUon. 

Since  January  of  this  year.  Farmers 
Home  offices  begsji  meeting  on  an 
active  basis  with  the  borrowers  to  dis- 
cuss servicing  options.  "These  options, 
of  course.  Include  deferrals,  but  also 
Include  consolidation,  rescheduling, 
reamortization.  subordination,  and  re- 
structuring. 

An  additional,  tmauthorized  case-by- 
case  review  to  try  to  ascertain  what 


part  of  the  borrower  debt  Is  due  to  IS- 
year-old  embargoes  or  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  failure  to  offer  manlve 
export  subsidies  Is  at  best  a  waste  of 
time. 
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Another  review  with  these  and  all 
borrowers  would  require,  according  to 
USDA  estimates.  675  additional  staff 
years  and  another  $30  million  In  per- 
sonnel costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  would 
not  extend  the  eligibility  for  loans,  but 
It  would  require  an  additional  review 
based  upon  ambiguous  criteria.  More 
importantly,  it  would  result  in  most 
Farmers  Home  borrowers  thinking 
that  they  were  eligible  for  a  deferral. 
In  that  case,  repayments  even  by 
those  who  are  able  to  make  them 
would  be  severely  curtailed. 

According  to  the  USDA,  at  a  mini- 
mum, this  language  could  require 
Farmers  Home  to  forego  collections  of 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  ag- 
ricultiural  loans  causing  an  increase  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  outlays  of  $5  bil- 
lion, and  in  the  event  that  this  lan- 
guage Is  not  clarified,  or  repealed  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  it  could  result  in  fur- 
ther outlay  Increases  of  $5.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  $6.6  billion  in  1988;  $7 
billion  in  1989;  $7.9  biUion  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  requirement  that  the  individ- 
ual reviews  be  conducted  by  April  1  Is 
an  impossible  one  to  meet. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  May 
I  point  out  that  under  the  basic  law, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
may  waive  principal,  may  cancel  past 
indebtedness;  may  do  all  these  things. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, we  passed  an  emergency  farm  bill 
which  became  the  subject  of  a  60-Min- 
utes'  program.  Under  that  emergency 
bill  if  you  had  three  farms  and  went 
broke  or  lost  money  on  one,  you  could 
borrow  unlimited  money  even  if  you 
got  rich  on  the  other  two  farms. 

Our  committee  had  an  investigation, 
and  much  of  today's  debt  was  created 
back  in  that  period  when  there  again 
they  had  no  ceUing  on  how  much  you 
could  borrow.  One  farm  operator  in 
one  of  the  Western  States  borrowed 
$24  million.  It  was  terrible. 

We  got  together  with  the  legislative 
committee,  at  that  time  under  liCr. 
Foley  and  worked  out  with  the  De- 
partment whereby  under  regulation 
they  would  put  some  limits  on  these 
things. 

May  I  say  the  provision  Is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  but  it  is  also  greatly 
needed.  I  call  attention  here  that 
when  we  pass  a  law,  the  regulationi 
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and  operations  come  under  the  control 
of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, in  our  position,  to  see  that  they 
carry  out  that  law  and  that  they  do 
not  write  regulations  that  completely 
disrupt  the  law. 

This  is  the  committee's  effort,  but  I 
have  to  confess  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brown  of 
California).  The  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  graciously 
concedes  the  point  of  order;  the  Chair 
upholds  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order,  and  the  language  wiU  be  stri- 
keiL 

The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  U— DEPARTMENT  OP 
COMMERCE 

Economic  Devklopment  Administration 

ECONOMIC  development  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
(XNCLnDING  DISAPPROVAL  OP  DBTERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D86-36  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000,000  for  Economic  Development  As- 
sistance Programs,  as  set  forth  In  the  mes- 
sage of  February  5,  1986,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
This  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amoimt  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
Obligation. 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  and 
available  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  99- 
180,  $790,000  shall  be  obUgated  to  supple- 
ment funds  allocated  pursuant  to  section 
108<aK2)  of  Public  Law  99-190. 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  and 
available  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  99- 
180,  $791,000  shaU  be  obligated  to  supple- 
ment funds  allocated  pursuant  to  section 
108(aH5)  of  Public  Law  99-190. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  System 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $15,500,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Apfairs 

salaries  and  expenses 

(transfer  of  funds) 

Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956, 
for  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $237,494,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1987:  Provided,  That 
such  funds  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  previously  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
from  unearmarked  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  to  the  President  for  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions,  the  Economic 
Support  Fund,  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  for  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 

ABROAD 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  state 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956, 
for  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisition 
and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad",  to 
be  available  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations under  said  Committees'  policies 
concerning  the  reprogramming  of  funds 
contained  in  PubUc  Law  99-180, 
$454,532,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended: Provided,  That  such  funds  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  funds  previously 
appropriated  or  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  from  unearmarked 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  to  the 
President  for  International  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, the  Economic  Support  Fund,  the 
Military  Assistance  Program,  and  for  For- 
eign Military  Credit  Sales. 

COUltTEHTERRORISM  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  state 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 
for  necessary  expenses  for  "Counterterror- 
ism  Research  and  Development". 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987:  Provided,  That  such  funds 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  or  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from  unear- 
marked funds  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  President  for  International  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  the  Economic  Support 
Fund,  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  and 
for  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales. 
Other 
the  asia  foundation 

Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 
for  an  additional  amount  for  "The  Asia 
Foundation".  $2,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  Court  of  thk  United  States 

CARE  OF  the  building  AND  GROUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Care  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds".  $46,000. 
Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
salaries  of  supporting  personnel 
(including  transfers  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
Supporting     Personnel".     $13,200,000.     of 
which  $2,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Salaries  of  Judges"  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Expenses  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Courts". 

FEES  OF  JURORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  of 
Jurors  and  Commissioners",  $3,800,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

STUDY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OFFICE  BUILDING 

For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution.  in  consultation  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  to  study  alterna- 
tives for  the  construction  of  a  building  or 
buUdings  to  meet  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  the  Judicial  Branch  and  such  other 
commercial,  governmental,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  activities  which  may 
appropriately  be  located  in  such  building  or 
buildings,  $2,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RELATED  AGENCIES— DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Maritime  Administration 
operations  and  training 
(disapproval  of  deferral) 
The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D86-53  in  the  amount  of  $9,350,000 
for  Operations  and  Training,  as  set  forth  in 
the  message  of  February  5,  1986,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent.  This  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  Act  and  the 
amount   of   the   proposed   deferral   dlsap- 
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proved  herein  shmll  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

BOARD  FOR  XNTESUf  ATIONAL 

BROADCA8TINO 

(aUMTS  AND  KXPBran 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oranti  and 

Expenses".  $14,500,000.  to  remain  available 

until  expended. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AMD  KZRHSn 
(TRARSm  OP  PUMIM) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  for  disaster  loan  making  ac- 
tivities, including  loan  servicing.  $3,000,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  unobligated 
balances  in  the  Small  Business  ActanlnJstra- 
tion.  "Disaster  Loan  Fund". 

CHAPTER  m— DEPARTMENT  OP 

defense— civil 

Department  of  the  Army 

Corps  op  Enoinkers— Civn. 

CONSraOCXIOH,  OnKRAL 

Using  available  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  remedy  slope  failure  and  ero- 
sion problems  along  the  Tombigbee  River  In 
Alabama  in  order  to  protect  the  Highway 
No.  39  Bridge  at  Gainesville.  Alabama,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Such  actions 
shall  be  coordinated  with  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama: Provided,  That  using  available  funds. 
$1,400,000  shall  be  available  to  initiate  con- 
struction at  Mount  St.  Helens.  WashWton. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  COASTAL  EMERGENCIES 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coastal  Emergencies",  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  August  18.  1941.  as  amended, 
$25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
Expenses"   $3,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  to  be  derived  from  "Op- 
eration and  Maintenance.  General". 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

energy  SUPPLY.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

ACTIVITIES 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  $23,156,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  D86-38  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  "Energy  Supply,  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities",  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  February  5.  1986. 
(House  Document  99-161).  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  bill  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Atomic 
Energy  Defense  Activities".  $62,000,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  "Research.  Devel- 
opment. Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense 
Agencies",  to  be  merged  with  this  Account 
and  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  transfer  of  funds  provided 
in  this  paragraph  shall  not  become  available 
for  such  transfer  until  30  days  after  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  receive 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  a  list  of 
the  specific  sources  of  funds  to  be  used  for 
such  transfer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

AOMOIUTKATIVI  PROVISION 


Of  the  funds  previously  appropriated  or 
made  available  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  for  the  Defense  Agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-190,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
provide  a  grant  or  contribution  of 
$13.SOO,000  for  research  activities,  construc- 
tion of  research  related  facilities  and  for 
other  related  purposes  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  Massachusetts  identified  In  House 
Report  99-450  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  a  grant  or  contribution  of 
$11,100,000  for  research  activities,  construc- 
tion of  research  related  facilities  and  for 
other  related  purposes  at  the  Rochester  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Rochester,  New 
York  identified  In  House  Report  99-450. 

CHAPTER  rv— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

BiLATEKAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
AGENCY  POR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund"  in  Public  Law  99-190, 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  t>e  made 
available  for  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  International  Fund  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  the  November  15.  1985.  agreement 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  16.  on  line  7.  strike  "$50,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  we  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  this  is  the  foreign  aid 
money  for  Ireland.  It  is  money  put 
into  this  bill,  and  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  arrived  at  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  last  fall. 

In  that  particular  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  obviously  made 
some  conmiitments  to  helping  to  have 
that  agreement  move  forward.  Howev- 
er, it  is  clear  what  the  administration 
felt  was  the  needed  amount  of  money 
to  provide  in  foreign  aid  for  that  par- 
ticular agreement,  was  $20  million. 

This  amendment  would  in  fact  go 
back  to  the  administration's  request. 
What  you  have  in  the  bill  is  a  decision 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  raise  the  administration  request  by 
250  percent.  Let  me  say  that  again: 
The  committee  decided  to  raise  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  foreign  aid 
for  Ireland  by  250  percent. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  can  probably 
get  by  with  the  $20  million  that  was 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion; that  we  do  not  have  to  have  a 
250-percent  increase  in  foreign  aid  for 
this  particular  program. 

We  are  going  to  be  told  that  this  is 
Just  reprogram  money;  that  it  is  not 
really  an  increase  in  foreign  aid.  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  problem,  that  it  is  re- 
program  money.  I  would  remind  those 
who  want  to  make  that  argument  that 
it  was  not  very  long  ago  that  some  of 
them  were  on  the  floor  talking  about 
Contra  aid.  talking  about  money  that 


we  wanted  to  have  go  to  anti-Commu- 
nist forces,  and  they  were  making  ar- 
guments on  the  floor  that,  to  repro- 
gram that  money  would  take  it  out  of 
the  hide  of  America's  farmers,  out  of 
the  hide  of  small  business,  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  poor,  that  there  would  be 
aU  kinds  of  devastating  things  happen 
as  a  result  of  reprogramming  Defense 
Department  money  for  the  Contras. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  $30  million 
that  we  are  talldng  about  here,  the 
2S0-percent  Increase  in  foreign  aid 
that  we  are  talking  about  here,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  issue.  If  in  fact  it  is 
true  when  you  are  arguing  about  anti- 
Communist  forces  such  as  the  Con- 
tras; it  is  true  when  you  are  talking 
about  raising  the  administration  re- 
quest by  250  percent  with  regard  to 
foreign  aid  for  Ireland. 

I  think  that  we  can  get  along  with 
$20  million.  My  amendment  does  not 
strike  all  of  the  money.  It  simply  goes 
back  to  the  administration  request,  I 
think  that  it  is  entirely  rational  to  be- 
lieve, in  these  days  when  we  are  trying 
to  get  a  grip  on  Federal  spending,  that 
when  we  speak  of  foreign  aid  that  we 
ought  not  spend  more  than  the  admin- 
istration really  wants. 

Now  let  us  understand:  We  justify 
these  supplemental  increases  by  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  come 
up  here  with  emergency  requests.  In 
this  particular  case,  what  the  adminis- 
tration wants  is  $20  million.  Let  us 
stick  with  $20  million;  let  us  not  in- 
crease it  by  250  percent,  and  go  to  the 
$50  million  that  is  in  the  bill. 

I  would  ask  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  misstatements  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' action  on  Ireland  did  not  in- 
crease spending  by  one  dime.  What 
the  Appropriations  Committee  action 
on  Ireland  did  was  to  reduce  overall 
foreign  aid  spending  by  $20  million. 
The  administration's  original  request 
was  for  a  $20  million  supplemental.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  suggested  that 
$30  million  in  other  funds  could  be 
provided  for  a  series  of  loan  guaran- 
tees and  other  such  arrangements.  I 
did  not  feel,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  Jurisdiction,  that  we 
could  justify  one  dime  in  new  money 
for  foreign  assistance,  not  even  the  $20 
million  that  the  administration  re- 
quested. 

The  authorizing  committee  felt  the 
same  way.  So  what  happened  is  very 
simple:  The  authorizing  committee 
brought  to  this  House  floor  and  this 
House  passed  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  an  authorization  which  said 
"No  dice,  we  will  not  add  $20  million  in 
new  spending  to  foreign  aid  which 
would  go  to  Ireland."  The  authorizing 


committee  said  that  we  would  eannark 
$50  million  each  year  out  of  ezlitlng 
funds  for  E8F,  the  Economic  Support 
Fund.  That  means  that  we  are  spend- 
ing $20  million  leas  under  this  propos- 
al than  the  administration  requested 
that  we  spend. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  Is  that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  Judgment  made  by 
this  House  with  no  dissenting  votes 
when  they  passed  the  authorisation 
proposal  which  suggested  that  out  of 
the  existing  Economic  Support  Fund 
moneys  previously  impropriated  that 
$50  million  could  be  made  available  to 
Ireland.  We  suggested  that,  for  in- 
stance, because  there  is  still  $2  billion 
in  unobligated  funds  left  within  ESF. 
there  is  still  $750  million  In  unear- 
marked money  left  In  the  Economic 
Support  Fund.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  appears  to  be  a  $27  million 
amount  in  the  trade  credit  insurance 
loss  reserve  program  which  will  not  be 
needed.  There  is  also  money  which  the 
Congress  previously  appropriated  for 
Peru  which  we  do  not  feel  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  use  because  Peru  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  obligations  to  repay 
their  debts. 

So  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  doing  nothing  except  following  the 
Judgment  previously  made  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  which  overall  re- 
duces spending  by  $20  million  below 
administration  levels  and  says  to  the 
admhiistration  we  can  take  $50  million 
but  it  has  to  be  out  of  existing  funds, 
no  new  dollars. 

I  would  also  make  the  point,  al- 
thbugh  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  sub- 
stance because  this  is  supposed  to  be 
an  appropriations  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantive debate,  but  on  the  question  of. 
substance  I  would  simply  make  the 
following  observations:  If  the  House 
wanted  to  object  to  the  idea  of  ear- 
marking $50  million  for  Ireland,  the 
proper  time  to  do  it  was  when  the  au- 
thorization was  before  the  House,  not 
when  we  are  following  up  on  that  obli- 
gation through  the  appropriations 
process. 

If  we  now  pull  the  plug  on  a  commit- 
ment which  the  House  with  great  fan- 
fare appeared  to  make  Just  a  short  30 
to  40  days  ago,  we  would  be  sending  a 
series  of  wrong  signals  around  the 
world.  We  would  be  sending  the  wrong 
signals  to  the  terrorists  in  Ireland,  for 
instance,  on  our  basic  commitment  to 
the  Anglo-Irish  accord. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  5-year  effort  on  the 
part  of  England.  Ireland,  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  other 
countries  to  try  to  bring  peace  to  that 
area  of  the  world  by  attacking  eco- 
nomic problems  associated  with  the 
Irish  situation. 

We  are  providing  $50  million  this 
year,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
country  is  committed  to  any  amount 
down  the  line.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
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vide  a  $50-mllllon  earmark  this  year  to 
encourage  other  countries,  other  Euro- 
pean countries  to  participate  at  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

If  they  are  not  forthcoming,  we  can 
reduce  our  future  commitments, 
reduce  our  future  appropriations,  if  we 
feel  that  our  allies  are  not  carrying 
their  fair  share  of  the  load. 

I  would  make  the  point:  we  are 
spending  this  year  $5  billion  to  try  to 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  We  are  spending  $5  bU- 
lion,  not  million  dollars,  $5  billion  this 
year  in  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  move 
the  peace  process  forward.  Is  it  really 
too  much  to  suggest  that  $50  miUion 
ought  to  be  spent  to  try  to  bring  peace 
to  Northern  Ireland,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  incredible  violence  over 
the  last  20  years? 

I  would  make  the  last  point:  the 
sponsorship  of  the  authorization  pro- 
posal which  this  committee  is  attempt- 
ing to  buttress  today,  is  bipartisan 
sponsorship.  The  proposal  was  au- 
thored by  Congressman  Pascell,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Weiss  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  by  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Bkreuter,  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  think  this  indicates  that  this  is  not 
a  question  of  partisanship,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  $20  million  which  you 
will  do  if  you  support  the  committee 
position  as  against  the  administra- 
tion's original  request,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  an  obligation  which  we 
announced  to  the  world  we  intended 
to  keep  just  about  30  days  ago. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  Is  defeated.  We  debated 
this  at  great  length  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  House 
worked  its  will  on  the  authorization 
bill.  They  decided  that  this  was  meri- 
torious and  therefore  should  go  for- 
ward. We  are  just  following  what  the 
authorization  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding  because  I  realize  that 
that  is  a  suitable  argument.  However, 
we  constantly  get  the  arguments  on 
the  floor  that  we  are  simply  approving 
authorizations  and  that  the  real 
spending  will  be  decided  when  we  get 
to  the  appropriations  process.  It  seems 


to  me  that  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
here,  that  we  are  simply  deciding  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  $20  million 
rather  than  $50  million  despite  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  said  some- 
thing different.  And  I  cannot  imagine 
that  that  is  outside  the  boimds  of 
what  we  typically  do  in  this  body. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  it  is  not  outside  the 
bounds.  But  we  felt  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  this  was  war- 
ranted. The  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  agreement  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain  to 
move  toward  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict of  Northern  Ireland. 

This  House  has  voted  to  authorize 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  as  our 
first  contribution. 

Do  you  want  to  now  tell  Ireland  and 
England— the  England  which  came  to 
our  aid  almost  singlehandedly  with 
regard  to  the  raid  on  Libya— do  you 
want  to  tell  England  today,  "Hey,  I  am 
sorry,  we  have  changed  our  minds 
now.  and  we  are  not  going  to  cough  up 
the  $50  miUion"? 

I  do  not  think  you  want  to  do  that. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  your  Irish- Amer- 
ican constituents— and  you  better  be- 
lieve me,  there  are  going  to  be  plenty 
of  them  who  are  going  to  be  interested 
in  this  amendment— we  could  not  use 
previously  appropriated  foreign  funds 
to  help  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Northern  Ireland?  Are  you  going  to  do 
that? 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  money  is  very  much  going  to 
be  used  in  fighting  terrorism  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Yesterday's  headlines  reported  that 
a  suspect  was  on  the  loose  and  was 
being  hunted  in  connection  with  the 
gunrunning  and  financing  of  the  IRA 
terrorist  campaign. 

In  fact,  there  is  positive  proof  that 
Colonel  Qadhafi  has  been  financing 
and  providing  guns  to  the  IRA  for 
some  time  now. 

Let  us  not  be  inconsistent  in  our 
fight  against  terrorism.  Let  us  use  this 
opportunity  today  to  go  on  record, 
loud  and  clear,  that  we  support  peace, 
as  evidenced  in  the  Anglo-Irish  accord. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  prolong  this 
debate:  really  I  do  not,  because  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  this  House,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House, 
feels  that  we  should  honor  this  $50 
million  pledge. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  is 
preparing  to  argue  against  the  com- 
mitment made  by  our  Nation  with 
England  vis-a-vis  the  subject  matter  of 
this  money. 

What  I  am  still  not  clear  about,  not- 
withstanding the  explanations  of  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  statements  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania,  what  Is 
the  originally  committed  amoimt  by 
the  United  States  to  this  proposal. 
Can  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  $250  million. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield;  over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Over  5  years.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  is  our  first  installment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then  how  is  it  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee— if  he 
wants  to  explain,  I  would  be  glad  to 
ask  you  to  yield  to  him— say  that  with 
this  amount  of  money,  saving  $20  mil- 
lion already  or  providing  $20  million 
less  than  the  administration  first  pro- 
posed? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  reason  we  are  saving  $20  million 
is  that  the  administration's  request  to 
Congress  came  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  of  $20  mil- 
lion of  new  money.  We  said  we  will 
meet  the  requests  for  Ireland  over  a  5- 
year  period  but  the  money  is  going  to 
come  out  of  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated. So  if  you  want  to  give  it  to  Ire- 
land, it  has  to  come  out  of  some  other 
accounts  for  which  we  have  already 
appropriated  money.  So  there  is  no 
new  money  in  this  proposal.  There 
would  have  been  $20  million  in  new 
money  under  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

What  would  be  the  adverse  effect  of 
adopting  the  Walker  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  adverse  effect  is 
you  are  going  to  give  Ireland  $30  mil- 
lion less.  That  is  the  adverse  effect. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  we  are  going 
to  give  them  $50  miUion.  But  none  of 
that  money  will  be  new  money:  it  will 
come  out  of  an  existing  account  of  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  would  that 
differ  from  whence  the  money  would 
come  that  the  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  proposing?  That  is  not 
different,  is  it? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 


There  are  two  points  that  must  be 
understood.  What  I  tried  to  point  out 
earlier  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  left  the  impression  that 
the  committee  had  added  to  overall 
spending.  We  did  not.  We  reduced 
overall  spending  by  $20  million  be- 
cause we  approved  no  new  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coim]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Contx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  to  reduce  the 
earmarking  within  existing  funds  from 
$50  million  down  to  $20  million.  It  will 
not  result  in  any  less  spending  out  of 
the  Treasury.  It  would  simply  mean 
there  would  be  $30  million  left  in  the 
ESF  Fund  to  go  to  somewhere  else. 
Meanwhile,  we  would  have  crossed  up 
our  signals  in  terms  of  our  support  for 
the  Irish-British  accord,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do. 

So  the  gentleman  is  not  saving  any 
money.  All  he  is  doing  is  creating  a 
foreign  policy  problem. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  point  that  I 
made  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  is  that  when  we  were  debating 
the  Contra  aid,  that  is  precisely  oppo- 
site from  the  argument  that  was  used 
time  and  time  again  on  the  House 
floor.  At  that  point,  we  were  told  it 
was  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  farmers 
and  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  small 
business,  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
poor,  and  so  on,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  all  reprogrammed  money,  too. 

So  in  the  same  sense  that  any  sav- 
ings made  by  the  people  who  voted 
that  way  on  Contra  aid,  my  amend- 
ment is  saving  that  money  as  well.  We 
are  saving  $30  million  in  exactly  the 
same  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  save  $30  million,  we  ought  to  save 
30  million  bucks.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess 
what  I  really  want  to  know  is  if  we 
adopt  the  Walker  amendment,  would 
we  not  be  meeting  the  commitment  of 
our  Nation  over  the  5  years  to  the 
Irish  plan? 


Mr.  CONTE.  No;  it  would  be  130  mil- 
lion less.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  $30  mil- 
lion less. 

We  are  providing  $50  million  for  Ire- 
land. This  is  the  first  part  of  the  in- 
stallment of  the  $250  million.  That  is 
all  part  of  the  Irish-English  accord 
that  was  signed.  We  agreed  to  provide 
$250  million  over  5  years;  $50  million 
is  the  first  installment.  The  gentleman 
wants  to  chop  it  by  $30  million. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  are  we  begging  the  ques- 
tion? Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  the 
administration  demands  $60  million 
for  this  year,  or  is  satisfied  with  $20 
million?  That  is  the  real  question. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  $250  mil- 
lion. I  am  not  arguing  about  the  5 
years.  I  am  asking  whether  or  not  the 
administration  would  be  satisfied  this 
first  year  with  $20  million.  That  Is  the 
basic  question  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  supporting  the  Walker 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  did  not 
ask  that  question.  Yes;  the  administra- 
tion would  be  satisfied  with  $20  mil- 
lion. 

However,  we  feel  that  we  have  made 
a  commitment  for  $50  million.  We  are 
talking  about  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  have  already  debated 
this  issue  once.  We  feel  that  we  should 
put  up  the  money  that  we  pledged 
here  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
did  not  really  debate  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  is  stating  the  first  time 
around.  The  bill  was  brought  up  under 
the  Suspension  Calendar  which  meant 
there  was  no  chance  for  amendment 
on  the  $250  million. 

What  we  decided  to  do  under  the  au- 
thorization bin  was  to  make  the  com- 
mitment to  enforce  the  treaty,  and  so 
on.  That  is  fine.  That  is  the  commit- 
ment we  made. 

But  now  we  are  being  told  that  the 
specific  amount  of  money  Is  what  we 
agreed  to.  The  Issue  here  Is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  spend  that  amount 
of  money.  The  administration  says  we 
only  need  $20  million.  That  is  what  I 
am  saying.  Let  us  have  $20  million. 
The  commitment  remains  the  same, 
however. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  make  one  correction  and  help  the 
gentleman. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rldgeway  conceded  that 
$50  million  for  each  fiscal  year  likely 
would  be  the  U.S.  contribution. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that,  and  that  Is  fine  with  me.  I 


have  no  argument  with  the  overall 
budgetu-y  figure  of  $250  million 
spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  we,  in  reliance 
on  the  administration's  request  of 
$250  million,  we  therefore  itlll  go 
against  the  administration's  request 
for  the  $30  million  for  this  year.  Why 
can  we  not  follow  the  administration's 
request  for  this  year  while  still  Imple* 
mentlng  its  overall  policy  and  commit- 
ment of  $250  million  to  which  we  all 
agree?  That  is  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Okkas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conn  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  6  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  came  up  with  a  very  wise 
proposal  of  taking  that  money,  that 
$50  million,  out  of  existing  funds  that 
had  been  appropriated  for  other  pur- 
poses. So  it  is  not  new  budget  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  deal 
with  It  on  the  merits,  notwithstanding 
the  author  In  this  matter.  Clearly,  we 
are  talking  about  a  situation  that  has 
evolved  over  a  number  of  years.  We 
are  talking  about  the  question  of  free- 
dom and  justice  and  economic  strife  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

There  was  a  very  significant  first 
step  taken  by  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  when  they 
developed  the  Anglo-Irish  accords.  It 
was  a  fragile  step,  but  it  was  a  step  for- 
ward. 

The  administration  decided  it 
wanted  to  help  In  some  measure.  It 
was  their  proposal  and  they  supported 
economic  assistance  of  $250  million. 

A  number  of  years  ago  and  each 
Congress  thereafter,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  provide  economic  assistance 
for  the  simple  purpose,  we  know  what 
the  problems  are  in  those  six  coun- 
ties. In  some  areas  there  is  61  percent 
unemployment.  It  Is  the  most  eco- 
nomically distressed  nation  in  Europe. 
So,  with  the  advent  of  this  economic 
assistance,  you  develop  a  tripartite  ap- 
proach. You  have  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time,  work- 
ing together  to  relieve  the  problems  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

Yes;  the  proposal  was  $250  million, 
which  the  administration  supported. 
$50  million  each  year.  Originally,  and 
I  think  the  point  was  made  and  hope- 
fully was  explained  but  I  will  repeat  it 
once  again,  the  administration  wanted 
$20  million  new  money.  The  commit- 
tee thought  otherwise,  that  $20  mil- 
lion new  money  was  not  necessary. 
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They  suggested  getting  that  money 
out  of  hide.  That  Is  where  we  are 
today. 

So,  clearly,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  vitiate  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  initial  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mx.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
Many  of  us  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  try  to  find  some  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Anglo-Irish  agreement  appears  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  needs 
both  political  support  and  the  mone- 
tary support  that  we  have  promised  in 
prior  legislation,  H.R.  4329.  I  expect 
that  when  this  earmark  is  actually  ex- 
pended, it  will  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions hammered  out  in  that  legislation 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  passed  by  the  House,  including 
Presidential  certification  that  funds 
will  be  spent  on  programs  that  benefit 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  a 
Presidential  report  on  the  degree  to 
which  fund  programs  are  carried  out 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
religion.  The  authorization  also  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  will  be  spent  for 
security  or  intelligence  purposes. 

lAi.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  supportive  of  the  full  fimding  for 
our  aid  program  for  Ireland  and  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  another  point  the  author  of  this 
amendment  makes.  The  gentleman 
said  it  is  analogous  to  the  Contra  aid. 

It  is  not.  It  clearly  is  not.  The 
Contra  aid  was  controversial.  Here 
there  is  a  sense  of  unanimity.  Every- 
one is  for  it.  The  administration  is  for 
it.  the  House  is  for  it,  the  Republic  is 
for  it.  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  for 
it.  It  is  necessary.  Hopefully,  it  wiU  be 
the  most  significant  step  in  trjing  to 
relieve  the  situation  that  we  have  in 
Northern  Ireland,  a  situation  that 
people  have  said  over  the  years  needed 
correction. 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
people  on  this  floor  talking  about  the 
conditions  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Dial  in  the  Republic,  the  Parliament 
in  England,  the  European  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  and  the  European 
Parliament  all  have  discussed  this 
issue. 

This  amendment  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  critical.  It  is  critical.  It  demon- 
strates good  faith  on  the  part  of  oiu- 
Nation,  and  it  would  be  embarrassing, 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  certainly  to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  the  President. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Kfr.  Chairman,  I  must  set  the  record 
absolutely  straight  with  respect  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  so  that  my  motivation  is  made 
clear. 

I  state  and  restate  that  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  support  the  aims  of 
the  American  foreign  policy  as  it  per- 
tains to  Northern  Ireland,  as  I  have  in 
so  many  other  regards. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  does  not  per- 
sist in  questioning,  the  motivation  of 
people  who  would  seek  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  paid 
the  first  year  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  nonrecognition  of  a  problem  it  is  in- 
tended to  correct. 
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I  want  the  very  best  possible  solu- 
tion to  that  problem.  So  does  every 
Member  of  Congress.  And  I  applaud 
the  administration's  initiative,  and  I 
want  $250  million  to  be  spent  to  try  to 
correct  those  problems,  and  I  want  the 
commitment  of  England  to  subsist, 
and  I  want  our  aims  there  also  to  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  question  anyone's  motive  in  this 
connection.  I  just  disagree  with  the 
amendment  because  it  virtually  emas- 
culates the  amount  of  money  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  But  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  still  not  convinced  that  if 
the  administration  seelis  only  $20  mil- 
lion for  this  current  year,  whether  or 
not  it  is  wise  not  to  adopt  the  Walker 
amendment.  I  still  feel  that,  in  my  po- 
sition, we  are  honoring  American  for- 
eign policy  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  the  discussion  we  have  heard  here 
seems  to  indicate  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  taking  the  money  completely 
and  thereby  eliminating  our  commit- 
ment to  the  agreement.  That  is  not 
the  case  at  all.  What  we  are  doing  is 
simply  lowering  the  amount  of  money 
from  the  $50  million  that  is  in  this  bill 
and  taking  it  down  to  the  $20  million 
that  the  administration  said  they 
originally  needed  to  administer  the 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  making  all  kinds  of  other  cru- 
cial economic  decisions,  we  ought  not 
to  make  a  decision  here  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  original  administration 
request  by  250  percent. 

I  agree  with  every  point  that  has 
been  made  about  the  fact  that  we  are 


now  talking  about  reprogrammed 
money.  That  is  fine.  Itfy  amendment  la 
reprogramming  money,  too.  What  we 
are  doing  is  basically  saving,  though, 
$30  million  in  this  particular  program, 
and  I  think  that  any  kind  of  savings 
we  can  get  of  that  type  is  probably 
worthwhile. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
restate:  I  support  the  administration's 
request  for  $250  million  to  implement 
the  agreements  as  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  therefore  feel  that  we  should 
be  supporting  the  administration's  ini- 
tial request  for  implementation  or  be- 
ginning implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram at  $20  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  Walker  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  to  reduce  the 
level  of  United  States  support  for  the  Anglo- 
Irish  agreement 

This  issue  was  thoroughly  debated  on  the 
House  floor  on  March  11.  After  that  debate, 
the  House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  reconciliation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land that  was  begun  by  an  unprecedented 
agreement  reached  last  year  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  That 
agreement  provides  a  framework  »«thin  which 
to  begin  the  difficult  process  of  addressing  po- 
litically the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland  which 
history  has  clearly  shown  cannot  be  solved  by 
violence. 

The  bill  we  passed  in  March  authorized  $50 
million  per  year  for  the  next  5  fiscal  years  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  Anglo-Irish  agreement 
We  recognized  that  that  money  is  crucial  to 
addressing  some  of  the  economic  problenrts 
which  have  fmstrated  the  search  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  also  recognized  that  our 
budget  constraints  were  such  that  the  first  two 
installments  of  U.S.  assistance  should  come 
from  existing  economic  support  fund  [ESF] 
authorizations.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  makes  good  on  the  pledge  we  made 
in  March,  both  in  terms  of  the  dollar  amount 
arKJ  the  means  of  providing  it.  We  appropriate 
no  new  money  for  this  purpose.  As  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Obey,  has  indicated,  the  $50  million  that 
this  bill  makes  available  comes  from  previous- 
ly appropriated  funds  which  have  not  been 
designated  for  a  particular  purpose.  I  want  to 
compliment  Mr.  Obey  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  for  the  commitment  which  he 
has  shown  to  following  the  dkrtates  of  the  au- 
thorization legislatk)n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  on  ttie  right  course 
on  this  issue  in  March,  and  the  refection  of 
the  Walker  amendment  will  keep  us  on 
course.  Our  country  has  a  proud  traditton  of 
assisting  ttiose  workir>g  for  peace  in  econo- 
mies devastated  by  violence.  Our  support  for 
the  Anglo-Irish  agreement  is  in  that  tradition 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  steadfast  in  that 
support. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  ex- 
pressed its  will  on  March  11,  when  it  voted  to 
authorize  contributions  by  the  United  States  to 


the  Jntamabonal  fund  estabNthad  punuant  to 
tha  November  15  agreenwnt  between  tlw 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  Furthermore,  the 
House  expressed  Its  will  that  the  aM,  amount- 
ing to  $250  mUlk)n  wouM  be  provided  in  $50 
milUon  increments  annually. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  to  alter  the  amount  at  this 
time  would  be  in  direct  corXikX  with  the  ex- 
pressed intentk)n  of  the  House.  In  addition, 
the  $20  milUon  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia proposes  to  alk>w  wouM  be  Insuffkdent  to 
initiate  the  economk:  and  social  reconstnjction 
and  redeveiopntent  called  for  in  H.R.  329.  Fur- 
thennore,  to  back  away  from  our  stated  inten- 
tions now,  before  we've  even  gotten  started, 
woukl  send  a  distorted  and  ambiguous  signal 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Ireland,  regard- 
ing our  commitment  to  peace,  stability,  and 
reconciliation  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  regarding  our  resolve  as  a  legislative 
body.  Moreover,  the  $50  million  for  this  year 
and  for  next  year  is  already  appropriated,  and 
is  nwrely  a  redirection  of  ESF  funds.  Cutting 
its  year's  aki  to  $20  million  would  not  save 
any  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chainnan  it  is  essential  that 
the  full  $50  million  be  granted.  We  have  al- 
ready deckled  this,  to  do  less  wouM  produce 
que8tk)nal)le  results,  we  need  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  our  friends  across  the  sea,  and 
we  won't  save  any  money  by  not  doing  so. 
CkBarly,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  our  best  in- 
terest, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkir]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOROKDVOR 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  157,  noes 
241.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  114] 
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D  1450 

Mr.  DERRICK,  Mr.  SHELBY,  and 
Mrs.  KENNELLY  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  TAUKE,  WATKIN8. 
HUTTO,  and  COLEMAN  of  Misiourl 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The   result   of   the   vote   waa 
nounced  ai  above  recorded. 

AMBMDMENT  OrrtKES  lY  MR.  MICA 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Rscoito. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica1  aaks  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  is  printed  in  the  Record  despite 
the  fact  that  the  point  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  amendment  relates  has 
been  passed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

a  1500 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is  there 
controversy  over  this  amendment? 
Otherwise,  I  am  going  to  object,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  this  bill  over  with 
tonight. 

Certainly.  If  the  gentleman  says 
there  is  no  controversy,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  just  going  to  submit  the 
amendment  and  very  briefly  speak  to 
it,  then  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  controversy.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  printed  In  the  RicoRO 
and  to  my  understanding  it  has  virtual 
unanimous  support.  It  should  not  even 
have  a  vote. 

The  gentleman  does  know  that 
anyone  can  raise  a  question. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  RCX3ERS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  the  amendment  about  which 
some  of  us  earlier  spoke  in  general 
debate.  Essentially,  what  the  amend- 
ment does  is  tighten  up  the  congres- 
sional oversight  over  the  spending  of 
the  $700  million  in  this  supplemental 
bill  for  terroristic  protection  of  our 
embassies  overseas.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  controversy  about  it. 

In  fact.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  the  work  that  the  gentle- 
man has  done  to  perfect  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  <X)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  Page  11, 
after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

GEHERAL  PROVISION— MPLOMATIC  SECX7RITT 
PROGRAM 

The  funds  made  available  by  this  chapter 
under  the  headings  "Salaries  And  Ex- 
penses", "Acquisition  And  Maintenance  Of 
Buildings  Abroad",  and  "Counterterrorism 
Research  And  Development"  shall  be  used 
in  accordance  with  those  provisions  applica- 
ble to  the  diplomatic  security  program  that 
are  contained  in  H.R.  4151  (the  "Omnibus 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act 
of  1986")  as  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  March  18,  1986,  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  cease  to  apply  upon  the  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation  (either 
H.R.  4151  or  similar  legislation)  providing 
for  enhanced  diplomatic  security. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
4515,  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
straightforward.  In  the  absence  of  a 
law  authorizing  and  providing  the 
framework  for  the  proposed  appro- 
priation of  $700  million  for  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Embassies  abroad,  my 
amendment  directs  that  those  funds 
must  be  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Diplomat- 
ic Security  Act  as  approved  by  the 
House  389  to  7  last  March. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  enacted 
authorization,  my  amendment  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that,  as  it  begins 
to  implement  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
struction Program,  the  administration 
do  so  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  a 
proper  authorization  is  enacted.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
provisions  relevant  to  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  contained  in  title  IV 
of  H.R.  4151,  are  indeed  crucial  to  the 
oversight  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  overall  success  of  the 
program. 

The  key  provisions: 


Prohibits  cost  overruns  without 
prior  congressional  review. 

Prohibits  the  spending  of  funds 
above  the  President's  request; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
Diplomatic  Security  Act  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  diplomatic  security. 

Requires  the  inclusion  of  reward  and 
penalty  clauses  in  building  contracts; 
and. 

Requires  that  Congress  review  each 
Embassy  project  prior  to  implementa- 
tion; 

I  should  also  add  that  the  Diplomat- 
ic Security  Act  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  American  contrac- 
tors be  used  for  any  project  over  $5 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House-passed  bill 
would  act  as  the  authorization  until  a 
standing  authorization  is  signed  into 
law.  Clearly,  this  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  Senate  had  acted  as 
promptly  as  the  House  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  to  supplement  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  the  $702  million  in  this 
bill  for  the  State  Department's  Diplo- 
matic Security  Program  is  also  subject 
to  our  reprogramming  procedtires  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MICA.  Yes;  it  is. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, the  chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  wiU 
simply  conform  the  diplomatic  securi- 
ty funds  contained  in  this  bill  to  the 
authorization  that  passed  the  House 
last  month,  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act.  As  ranking  Republican  on  the 
International  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  coauthored  that  legislation  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  Diplomatic  Security  Act  con- 
tains many  important  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  these  ftmds.  It  reor- 
ders the  priority  of  posts  to  be  rebuilt 
to  ensure  that  we  move  quickly  on 
posts  most  vulnerable  to  the  physical 
threat  of  terrorism.  The  bill  contains 
provisions  requiring  a  penalty  and 
awards  system  of  contracting  to  pro- 
vide incentives  and  disincentives  for 
keeping  projects  on  time  and  on 
budget.  The  bill  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  any  project  from 
moving  forward  if  a  cost  overrun  is 
projected  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


I  might  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
other  body  had  moved  with  i4>propri- 
ate  dispatch  on  the  authorization.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
authorization  bill  2  months  ago  by  389 
to  7,  with  the  strong  personal  support 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  other  body's  delay  is  troubling, 
given  the  clear  evidence  that  terrorists 
are  escalating  their  attacks  and 
surveiUance  on  n.S.  diplomats  and  fa- 
cilities abroad.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
that  the  appropriate  committee  in  the 
other  body  is  fiiuQly  scheduled  to 
mark  up  the  House-passed  bill  on  JAay 
14.  Let  us  hope  that  the  authorization 
bill  moves  quickly  to  the  floor  after 
that  markup. 

The  State  Department  is  doing  its 
best  given  its  current  resources  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  defending 
some  of  our  buildings  and  personnel 
from  certain  kinds  of  attacks,  llie 
first  installment  of  the  Diplomatic  Se- 
curity Act  contained  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  is  desperately 
needed  to  give  the  State  Department 
the  immediate  tools  they  need  to  cope 
better  with  this  heightened  threat. 
But  the  other  body  must  not  hide 
behind  simple  passage  of  a  diplomatic 
secuirity  supplemental,  and  pretend  it 
is  a  reasonable  alternative  for  the 
comprehensive  multiyear  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  provisions  prohibiting  cost  over- 
runs were  the  result  of  the  gentlewom- 
an's work. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
compliment  the  gentleman  agisdn  for 
the  amendment.  On  the  appropria- 
tions side,  we  went  through  the  ex- 
penditures at  some  length  in  our  hear- 
ing process,  but  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  proposes  here  allows 
the  Congress  oversight  on  each  specif- 
ic building  project  of  which  there  are 
23  in  fiscal  year  1986  at  an  expense  of 
somewhere  around  $400  million  for 
the  construction  part. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  us  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment to  tie  the  obligation  of  the  diplo- 
matic security  funds  to  the  House- 
passed  authorization  bill,  or  to  what- 
ever authorization  bill  is  finally  signed 
into  law. 


While  the  administration  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  House  bill,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  strong  signal  that  they 
would  oppose  this  amendment.  I  would 
think  that  we  could  accept  this 
amendment,  and  then  the  administra- 
tion can  work  in  the  Senate  to  make 
the  changes  they  desire  and  work  it 
out  in  conference  on  the  authorization 
bill. 

The  House  passed  that  authoriza- 
tion bill.  H.R.  4151,  on  March  18  by  a 
vote  of  389  to  7.  I  voted  for  that  bill, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  entire  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  putting  together  a  very 
comprehensive  diplomatic  security 
package.  That  bill  contained  much 
more  than  the  authorization  for  secu- 
rity-related construction  projects  at 
our  posts  abroad. 

For  one  thing  the  bill  defined  for 
the  first  time  clear  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity within  our  Government  for  diplo- 
matic security.  Hopefully,  if  that  bill  is 
signed  into  law,  we  vrill  have  no  more 
multiple  finger  pointing  when  some- 
thing hi^pens  at  one  of  those  posts. 

The  bill  also  dealt  with  such  areas  as 
nuclear  terrorism,  maritime  security, 
secxirity  at  our  military  bases  abroad 
and  multilateral  cooperation  to 
combat  terrorism.  And  finally,  it  es- 
tablished compensation  for  the  victims 
of  terrorism. 

I  supported  that  authorization  bill, 
and  I  support  this  amendment  to  tie 
the  funds  in  this  bill  to  it.  I  hope, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, that  this  wlU  stimulate  action  in 
the  other  body  in  this  critical  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  BIica]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amkhdiidit  omuD  bt  m.  PAUimoT 
Ux.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FAUirrBOT: 
Page  16,  after  line  11,  insert  the  foUowinr 

ASSUTARCX  FOR  HAITI 

Of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund"  In  PubUc  Law  99-190. 
up  to  $31,700,000  shaU  be  made  available  for 
aalBtaiice  to  Haiti.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,700,000  ahall  be  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  for  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation for  programa  for  Haiti.  The  assist- 
ance made  available  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  used  to  promote  the  transi- 
tion to  democracy  by  means  such  as  gener- 
attns  local  currency  for  use  for  literacy 
projects,  rural  development,  and  Job  cre- 
ation. The  aadstance  provided  for  Haiti  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  ahall  be  In  addition 
to  the  aaaistance  previously  allocated  for 
Haiti. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  cooperate 
with  the  Oovemment  of  HalU  In  recovering 
for  the  Haitian  people  the  wealth  that  was 
iUegally  obtained  by  former  president  Jean- 
Claude  Duvaller  and  his  former  government 
ministers  and  asaodates  through  diversions 
of  funds  and  property,  regardless  of  wheth- 


er that  wealth  Is  located  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad. 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  I  offer  to  HJl. 
4615,  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1986  is  designed 
to  enable  our  Nation  to  assist  the  Hai- 
tian people  in  making  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  brutal  and  corrupt  Duvaller  dicta- 
torship by  providing  additional  re- 
sources, at  a  crucial  and  delicate 
moment  in  their  quest  for  a  transition 
to  democracy. 

It  has  been  3  months  since  the  world 
was  treated  to  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing examples  even  of  the  nonviolent 
overthrow  of  a  dictatorship.  For  it  was 
on  the  island  of  Haiti  that  the  Haitian 
people  achieved  on  February  7— 'De- 
chokaj":  The  uprooting  of  29  years  of 
the  Duvaller  dictatorship. 

The  Haitian  people's  nonviolent  rev- 
olution was  inspired  by  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  teachings  of  the  reli- 
gious community.  It  signaled  not  only 
their  desire  to  establish  in  their  ex- 
ploited and  poverty  ridden  land  a  gen- 
uine democracy  free  of  stifling  monop- 
olistic and  profiteering  practices,  but 
the  carrying  of  the  American  flag  in  a 
number  of  peaceful  demonstrations 
communicated  as  well  a  desire  for  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  the  Haitian 
people  In  achieving  that  sharp  depar- 
ture from  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  corrupt  and  totalitarian  Duvaller 
regime. 

Under  this  amendment  up  to  $21.7 
million  in  economic  support  funds 
shall  be  made  available  for  assistance 
to  Haiti.  Of  this  amount  $1.7  million 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican foundation  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding the  foundation's  efforts  in  lit- 
eracy education,  food  production,  and 
community  development  among  the 
rural  poor  of  Haiti.  The  remaining  $30 
million  in  assistance  through  economic 
support  funds  made  available  by  this 
amendment  shall  be  used  to  promote 
the  transition  to  democracy  by  means 
of  generating  local  currency  for  use 
for  literacy  projects,  niral  develop- 
ment, and  job  creation. 

A  provision  to  supply  nonlcthal  as- 
sistance for  the  Haitian  Armed  Forces 
Is  not  contained  in  this  amendment. 
This  provision  was  withdrawn  pending 
a  careful  assessment  of  remedial  ac- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  incidents  of  violence  such  as 
that  which  took  place  at  Fort  Dl- 
manche  just  days  ago.  Preliminary  as- 
sessments do  reveal  a  clear  need  for 
education  and  training  especially  with 
respect  to  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  and  proper  and  humane 
methods  of  monitoring  demonstra- 
tions. Preliminary  assessments  also 
reveal  a  need  for  more  understanding 
of  the  missions  as  well  as  command 
and  control  structures  of  the  several 
units  of  the  Haitian  Armed  Forces. 
There  appears  to  be  a  need  for  dra- 


matic reform  and  reorcanliAtion  of 
the  Haitian  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  hope  that  theae  times  relat- 
ed to  nonlethal  aatiitance  to  the  Hai- 
tian Armed  Foroea  can  be  addreiMd  in 
the  context  of  the  fiscal  year  IMT  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  aaststanoe. 

Finally,  the  amendment  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.8.  Government  should  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Haiti  in  re- 
covering for  the  Haitian  people  the 
wealth  that  was  Illegally  obtained  by 
former  President  Jean  Claude  Duva- 
ller and  his  former  government  minis- 
ters and  associates  through  diversions 
of  funds  and  property,  regardless  of 
whether  that  wealth  is  located  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad. 

The  Haitian  people  are  at  a  very 
delicate  and  precarious  stage  in  what 
we  all  pray  Is  a  dramatic  transition  to 
a  genuine  democracy.  This  assistance 
Is  vitally  needed.  Every  day  that  we 
delay,  narrows  this  fleeting  window  of 
opportunity  they  have  to  make  a 
sharp  depsjrture  from  past  cruelty  and 
want.  Let  us  not  fail  them. 

Please  vote  for  the  Fauntroy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
would  say  that  as  far  as  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  concerned,  because  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  provides  the  ear- 
marking within  existing  funds  and 
represents  no  new  spending,  we  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Fauntroy  amendment.  Haiti  is 
at  a  very  critical  period  In  Its  transi- 
tion. There  Is  a  tremendous  need,  both 
psychologically  and  In  real  terms,  for 
some  progress  toward  democratization. 
Reports  Indicate  a  great  wellsprlng  of 
hope  exists  since  the  Duvaller  regime 
ended.  People  are  working  together  to 
organize  support  structures  and  to  ini- 
tiate self-help  programs.  But  the  Hai- 
tian people  are  Increasingly  frustrated, 
and  unless  we  help  to  address  some  of 
their  needs,  the  situation  will  continue 
to  deteriorate. 

Advantage  must  be  taken  during  this 
critical  time  to  ensure  that  the  hopes 
of  the  Haitian  people  are  not  aUowed 
to  dwindle  into  renewed  despair.  The 
government  does  not  yet  represent  the 
kind  of  change  that  the  Haitians  want 
and  deserve.  Much  must  be  done  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  existing  military  structure  must 
be  disbanded.  Violence  must  be  re- 
placed by  the  emergence  of  democratic 
institutions— an  independent  judicial 
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system  and  respect  for  the  law.  Re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  account- 
ability for  abuses  must  commence. 
These  difficult  transitions  must  be 
supported  by  encouragement  to  the 
provisional  government  to  set  a  date 
for  elections. 

Meanwhile,  short-term  problems 
must  be  addressed.  This  modest  appro- 
priation of  $21.7  million  will  allow 
Haiti  to  meet  some  of  its  short-term 
energy  needs  and  continue  develop- 
ment assistance  which  will  benefit 
local  communities.  The  amendment 
will  also  signal  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to 
Haiti  that  we  want  to  work  together 
toward  improving  their  country  and 
their  lives. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  well,  rise  in  support  of 
his  very  thoughtful  and  timely  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  proposed  amendment 
to  H.R.  4515  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr. 
PAtmTROYl  authorizing  $21.7  miUion 
in  economic  assistance  to  Haiti. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  recently  been  to  Haiti  at 
the  head  of  the  delegation  and  has 
firsthand  information  of  the  events 
taking  place  there. 

Haiti.  Mr.  Chairman,  remains  one  of 
the  poorests  nation  in  our  hemisphere. 
Men.  women,  and  children  laclung  the 
most  basic  needs  of  life,  see  a  ray  of 
hope  in  a  new  era  for  Haiti.  With  the 
departure  of  Duvalier.  the  Haitians 
are  longing  for  a  better  future.  The 
Haitian  people  have  set  an  outstand- 
ing example  by  overthrowing  a  dicta- 
tor with  very  little  bloodshed.  The  end 
of  long  years  of  dictatorial  rule  has 
brought  a  sigh  of  relief  for  not  only 
the  people  of  Haiti  but  also  for  their 
friends  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
formation  of  a  bipartisan  Task  Porce 
on  Haiti— on  which  I  am  pleased  to 


serve,  establishes  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  plight  of  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Haiti,  concerned  about  their 
future  and  determined  to  help  them. 

While  I  fully  support  the  proposed 
amendment,  I  do  hope  that  the 
present  government  will  work  not  only 
to  set  the  country  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  but  also  to  put  Haiti 
on  the  democratic  path  and  to  respect 
the  human  rights  of  Haitian  people  to 
allow  those  Haitian  refugees  who  had 
to  leave  Haiti  to  return  to  their  homes 
if  they  so  wish. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I.  too.  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  this  amend- 
ment and  support  him  and  to  identify 
myself  with  the  very  thoughtful  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's effort  to  help  provide  that  type 
of  democratic  opportunity  in  Haiti,  so 
important  not  just  to  that  country, 
but  to  the  whole  Caribbean. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  and  join  with 
him  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  aid  to  Haiti.  My  dis- 
trict has  the  largest  Haitian  communi- 
ty in  the  United  States.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Haiti  since  the  Duvalier  depar- 
ture. They  all  report  the  dreadful  con- 
ditions in  Haiti  which  are  result  of  ne- 
glect of  the  needs  of  the  people  over 
the  last  three  decades.  Deforestation 
has  turned  much  of  Haiti  into  a  giant 
mudslide.  Agriculture  has  been  severe- 
ly damaged  leading  to  basic  food 
shortages.  Public  services  such  as  road 
systems  are  nonexistent  or  in  poor 
repair.  Public  health  conditions  are 
appalling. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  decay  of 
Haiti  over  the  last  three  decades,  the 
political  and  social  impact  of  the 
hated  Duvalier  regime  is  apparent. 
The  people  saw  the  departure  of  Du- 
valier as  a  cause  for  great  joy.  After 
that  immediate  celebration  was  over, 
they  found  that  they  were  left  with  a 
military  dominated  junta  which  had 
been  designated  by  Duvalier  as  his 
final  act.  This  is  not  the  freedom  that 
they  sought  and  struggled  for.  This  is 
not  the  beginning  of  a  future  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  rebuilding  of 
their  land— a  land  which  they  love  and 
which  they  wish  to  see  prosper.  The 
people  continue  to  demand  change. 
They  want  to  elect  their  own  govern- 
ment and  they  wish  to  do  it  without 
outside  interference.  The  Haitian 
people  have  suffered  long  and  patient- 
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ly.  They  are  willing  to  make  orderly 
progress  toward  elections  but  they 
demand  that  that  process  begin  with  a 
set  timetable  which  will  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  able  to  live  in  their 
own  country,  in  dignity  with  the  lead- 
ers that  they  have  chosen.  They  seek 
American  aid  and  they  need  our  assist- 
ance in  their  desparate  situation 
which  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
decades  of  neglect.  However,  they  do 
not  seek  American  interference.  They 
do  not  want  their  country  run  as  a  sat- 
ellite of  the  United  States.  They  do 
want  to  maintain  friendly  ties  with 
the  United  States. 

Aid  to  Haiti  is  desparately  needed.  It 
may  appear  that  the  Haitian  lack  of 
industrial  development  somehow 
means  that  they  cannot  manage  their 
own  affairs.  However,  we  must  accept 
the  reality  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  Duvalier  regime  for  its  own 
reasons  and  precious  little  attention 
was  paid  to  how  the  aid  that  we  sent 
was  spent  or  how  the  government  used 
arms  that  we.  in  part,  supplied  to  op- 
press the  people  and  stiffle  their  cries 
for  social,  political,  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  once 
again  have  an  impact  on  conditions  in 
Haiti.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port economic  development  in  Haiti 
and  to  supply  the  immediate  relief 
which  is  so  desparately  needed.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
friendship  of  the  Haitian  people  by 
the  provision  of  genuine  assistance 
while  encoiu-aging  their  movement 
toward  an  elected  democracy.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  make  it  clear  to  the 
jimta  that  we  take  the  demands  of  the 
Haitian  people  seriously  and  we  share 
their  desire  to  see  open  and  fair  elec- 
tions take  place  within  a  timeframe 
which  is  established  now.  Tomorrow 
never  comes.  A  set  date  does.  It  is  time 
to  move  toward  local  and  national 
elections  on  a  timetable  which  is  clear- 
ly and  publically  established  now. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah,  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Task  Porce  on  Haiti, 
which  incidentally  was  responding  to 
the  magnificent  nonviolent  Dechokaj 
there  in  Haiti  and  which  embraces  a 
genuinely  bipartisan  approach  that 
stretches  from  such  distinguished 
Members  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  lib.  Bahnes].  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Obkrstar] 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]  on  the  Republican  side. 

Congressman  David  Monson  was 
among  those  of  us  who  went  to  Haiti, 
reviewed  the  situation,  and  came  back 
with  a  recommendation  for  this  appro- 
priation. 


Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  also  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  fine  woric  that 
he  is  doing  in  this  area  and  acknowl- 
edge to  everyone  the  genuine  concern 
that  Mr.  Fauhtrot  has  shown  to  the 
people  of  Haiti  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  order  in  that  coun- 
try. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
today  a  rather  unique  and  exciting  op- 
portimity:  To  help  a  nation  create  a 
new  democratic  order  in  the  wake  of  a 
deposed  dictator.  The  departure  of 
"Baby  Doc"  Duvalier  from  Haiti  is  a 
great  triumph  for  democracy  over  tyr- 
anny. We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
give  vital  aid  to  this  poverty  stricken 
nation.  It  is  our  duty  sind  moral  imper- 
ative to  help  this  emerging  democracy 
and  the  people  of  Haiti  to  throw  off 
the  oppressive  hand  of  poverty.  The 
people  have  ousted  the  tyrannt  Duva- 
lier and  now  face  the  second  challenge 
of  defeating  the  tyrannt  poverty. 

The  $21.7  million  included  in  this 
amendment  is  an  important  step  in 
helping  the  development  of  democracy 
during  this  critical  period  in  Haiti. 
This  small  nation  is  beginning  a  new 
era  and  with  our  help  the  interim  gov- 
ernment will  be  greatly  aided  in  seeing 
that  the  new  government  is  a  pluralis- 
tic, democratic  and  free  government. 
The  best  way  to  fight  the  poverty 
which  has  devastated  Haiti  is  to  en- 
courage and  aid  this  democratic 
reform.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note 
that  is  spite  of  29  years  of  dictatorial 
rule  by  the  Duvalier  family  that  the 
Haitian  people  have  held  onto  the 
hope  of  freedom.  As  a  member  of  the 
delegation  which  visited  Haiti  in 
recent  days.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
interim  government  is  dedicated  to 
achieve  this  democratic  reform.  Haiti 
needs,  deserves,  and  must  have  our 
economic  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Fauntroy 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Iti.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  too, 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment 
and  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say.  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  for  some  years,  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  action  in  Haiti.  It 
was  an  amendment  that  we  had  re- 
ported out  that  we  think  brought 
about  some  of  those  changes  and  now 
we  need  to  see  ttUs  through,  so  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  fine  work. 
Mr.  SAVAGE.  BCr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mendable resolution  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it,  of  course;  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  Just  observe  that  I  would 
have  much  preferred  if  there  had  been 
some  condition  in  it  that  would  have 
required  free  elections  soon  and  would 
have  required  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  present  regime  and  the  Du- 
valier regime;  but  I  am  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  a  goal  of  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  on  Haiti. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DncALLT],  likewise  a  member  of 
the  task  force  who  made  the  trip  to 
Haiti  with  us  during  the  Easter  break 
and  who  assisted  us  in  developing  this 
very  relevant  proposal. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia [Mr.  Pauntrot]  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  bipartisan  congressional  task  force 
on  Haiti,  chaired  by  my  friend  Mr. 
FAUifTROT.  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  there  is  ever  a  case  to  be  made  for 
foreign  aid,  and  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  democracy,  this  is  it.  The 
country  of  Haiti  can  be  likened  to  a 
newborn  infant.  Struggling  to  turn, 
desperate  to  walk,  and  anxious  to 
grow.  As  we  all  have  seen  in  our  chil- 
dren, they  needed  care,  guidance,  and 
time. 

My  recent  experience  in  Haiti  struck 
me  with  pain  and  relief.  Poverty  in  the 
worst  form  imaginable.  There  are  no 
resources,  no  jobs,  no  schools,  no 
health  facilities— nothing.  So  many 
trees  have  been  cut  to  use  as  energy 
sources  that  a  serious  rainstorm  can 
sink  Haiti  quicker  than  an  earthquake 
can  sink  California.  On  the  Simday  we 
arrived.  I  was  told  that  the  bread  we 
ate  was  prepared  with  grain  shipped  in 
on  a  wheat  boat  that  weekend.  Iron- 
ically, these  impoverished  circimi- 
stances  presented  some  relief.  As  if  it 
is  any  consolation,  the  fall  of  a  dicta- 
torship we  have  all  conveniently  ig- 
nored for  years  has  temporarily  halted 
further  damage.  However,  more  heart- 
ening is  the  thought  that,  hopefully, 
now  our  great  country  can  proceed  full 
steam  ahead  to  instore  hope  and  life 
back  into  this  destitute  country. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Pauwtrot,  for  offering  his 
much  needed  leadership  on  this  criti- 
cal measure.  His  decision  to  drop  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  amendment 
should  adequately  ally  fears  of  encour- 
aging military  and  police  scrutiny. 
Some  of  us  were  very  concerned  with 


the  lack  of  aasertlveneM  shown  by  the 
interim  government.  The  initiatives, 
however,  taken  by  General  Namphy  In 
the  past  few  days  should  have  ad> 
dressed  these  worries.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing new  experience  to  read  about 
human  rights  violators  tried  in  Haiti; 
an  incredible  development.  Somehow, 
under  the  dictatorships.  Haiti  and 
human  rights  never  coexisted.  The 
modest  Job  performed  by  Radio  Soleil 
to  educate  the  Haitian  people  is  the 
most  important  ingredient  of  Haiti's 
progress.  I  sense  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  are  finally  realizing  the 
necessity  to  allow  the  government  to 
grow  free  of  violent  interruptions.  I 
believe,  as  well,  that  for  the  very  first 
time,  the  Haitians  are  appreciating 
and  respecting  a  government— not  a 
ruler.  There  are  still  some  within  this 
body  that  question  money  during 
times  of  deficit  reduction;  $21.7  mil- 
lion dollars  is  not  new  money,  and  wiU 
not  add  to  the  deficit.  It  is  all  econom- 
ic. It  is  necessary  to  assist  In  debt  pay- 
ments, and  to  begin  constructing  a 
democratic  foundation.  And,  it  Is  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  total  purse  we 
gave  the  Duvalier's  who  left  Haiti  with 
less  than  $1  million  in  its  treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  this  amendment  which  un- 
doubtedly will  add  wood  to  the  fire 
behind  Haiti's  movement  toward  free- 
dom. Democracies  are  our  children 
growing  healthier.  Let  us  use  our  ex- 
perience of  two  centuries  and  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers  to  nourish  yet  an- 
other offspring  in  thj  democratic 
family. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FAmrr- 
ROT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  support  a 
movement  toward  democracy  in  Haiti. 
In  recent  days,  the  interim  govern- 
ment has  moved  to  prosecute  past 
abusers  of  human  rights  and  to  make 
an  effort  to  recover  the  moneys  stolen 
by  the  Duvaliers  and  their  associates. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  also  seen 
continuing  acts  of  brutality  and  vio- 
lence by  various  sectors  of  the  Haitian 
security  forces.  While  this  amendment 
originally  provided  funds  for  training 
and  equipment  to  update  the  Haitian 
military,  the  recent  abuses  by  these 
forces  clearly  suggest  that  greater 
changes  are  needed  in  the  Haitian, 
military  structure  before  any  United 
States  military  assistance  is  provided. 

The  economic  status  of  the  country, 
however,  is  a  wholly  different  matter. 
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When  the  Council  of  National  Govern- 
ment came  to  power  on  February  7, 
Duvaller  had  left  only  $500,000  in  the 
national  treasury.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  is  estimated  to  be  over 
$150  million.  The  country  is  struggling 
to  i>ay  its  petroleum  bill  and  to  feed 
the  starving  masses  of  people  in  its 
capital  city  and  the  rural  countryside. 
If  we  are  truly  committed  to  assisting 
Haiti  to  see  a  new  day  and  to  have  a 
brighter  future,  then  we  must  lend  our 
support  to  the  new  government.  This 
amendment  specifically  allocates  $1.7 
million  to  continue  the  grassroots  de- 
velopment in  community  organization 
and  literacy  which  is  so  necessary  to 
Haiti's  develo  )ment.  In  addition,  the 
remaining  funus  would  be  used  to  ad- 
dress the  balance-of-pajmaents  prob- 
lem, to  address  unemployment 
through  the  creation  of  public  works 
Jobs  and  other  efforts.  I  certainly  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  promote  change  in 
Haiti.  If  we  could  lend  our  support  to 
a  Duvalier  government,  certainly  we 
can  aid  the  Haitian  people  in  their 
struggle  for  democracy.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
without  whose  support  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  expand  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  Task  Force  to  a 
congressional  task  force  on  Haiti,  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  expand  the  perim- 
eters of  democracy  in  the  land  of 
Haiti. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend 
the  principal  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr. 
Paxjntroy],  for  his  leadership  in  devel- 
oping this  important  and  timely  initia- 
tive to  assist  Haiti  at  this  crucial  junc- 
ture in  its  heretofore  tragic  history. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Colimibia  has  thoroughly  explained 
the  specific  provisions  and  intent  of 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portant role  of  certain  United  States 
initiatives  can  play  in  the  future  of 
Haiti. 

THE  nrTKR-AMERICAN  PODNDATION 

The  amendment  allocates  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  million  in  existing  appro- 
priations to  expand  ongoing  programs 
funded  by  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion [lAF]  in  Haiti.  Since  its  inception 
by  Congress  in  1969,  the  lAF  has  made 
some  2,000  grants  for  over  $212  million 
to  support  self-help,  development  ef- 
forts of  local,  private  organizations 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  lAF's  grants  support 
activities  as  diverse  as  agricultural  de- 
velopment, fisheries.  smaU  enterprise 
development,  legal  aid.  nonformal 
adult  education,  and  literacy. 


Such  programs  are  particularly  rele- 
vant in  Haiti  where  the  Foundation 
has  been  active  since  1972.  The  funds 
provided  in  this  bill,  $1.7  miUlon,  wiU 
allow  the  lAF  to  expand  ongoing 
grants  to  organizations  linked  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  other  organiza- 
tions active  in  creating  democratic 
grass-roots  groups  who  are  involved  in 
agricultural  production,  marketing  of 
crops  and  crafts,  establishing  credit 
unions,  community  health,  coopera- 
tive development,  and  adult  education, 
particularly  the  national  adult  literacy 
program  in  Creole.  The  literacy  pro- 
gram is  crucial  to  the  development  of 
democratic  processes  and  elections  in 
Haiti.  The  lAF  grantees  in  Haiti  com- 
plement the  work  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  other  bilateral  and  multilateral 
donors. 

These  programs  are  highly  respected 
by  the  American  Embassy,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  church 
groups,  and  others  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  development  and  democ- 
ratization in  Haiti.  The  impact  of  ac- 
tivities such  as  those  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  are  much  more 
far  reaching  than  the  small  sums  in- 
volved would  indicate.  What  they  do 
most  effectively  is  to  encourage  the 
spirit  of  community  cooperation  and 
to  foster  the  development  of  leader- 
ship at  the  grass-roots  level.  These  ac- 
tivities develop  the  kind  of  local  orga- 
nization, initiative  and  leadership 
which  ultimately  must  undergird  any 
nation's  enduring  commitment  to 
democratic  values  and  processes. 

RETORK  OP  TALENT  TO  HAITI 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  the  Duvalier  dictatorship  was 
the  drain  of  talent  that  occurred  over 
the  years  as  the  best  and  the  brightest 
were  forced  to  flee  their  homeland  for 
economic  and  political  reasons.  As  a 
result,  there  are  more  Haitian  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  other  much- 
needed  professional  people  in  Miami, 
New  York.  Montreal,  and  Paris  than 
there  are  in  Haiti.  I  am  today  calling 
on  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  together  with  Haiti's 
transition  government,  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  secunding  Haitian  inter- 
national civil  servants  to  Haiti  in  order 
to  provide  that  government  with 
sorely  needed  technical  assistance  in 
government  finance  and  administra- 
tion during  this  crucial  period.  I  am 
also  requesting  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  initiate  a  program 
to  encourage  the  return  of  talent  to 
Haiti  on  both  a  temporary  and  a  per- 
manent basis  where  appropriate. 

RETURS  or  DUVALIER 'S  PLUNDER 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  by 
church  representatives  and  other 
human  rights  groups  that  the  congres- 
sional mandate  which  directed  most 
U.S.  economic  assistance  through  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  rather 


than  directly  to  Duvalier's  regime  and 
required  the  President  to  certify 
human  rights  progress  in  Haiti  played 
an  important  role  in  convincing  Duva- 
lier to  step  down.  President  Reagan  Is 
to  be  commended  for  his  decision  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment  to  not  certify 
and  to  ciutail  aid  to  Haiti.  That  deci- 
sion undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
Duvallers'  departure. 

Likewise,  we  are  informed  that  one 
of  the  best  signals  that  we  in  the 
United  States  now  could  send  to  the 
Haitian  people  is  the  message  that  our 
Government  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  help  Haiti  recover  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  the  Duvallers,  their 
former  cabinet  ministers  and  their  as- 
sociates. I  am  today  requesting  that 
the  Department  of  State,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury  set  up  a  task  force  to  co- 
operate with  the  transition  govern- 
ment in  Haiti  in  this  important  quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  funding  earmarked  for 
Haiti  in  this  amendment  not  be  taken 
from  other  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. However,  given  the  constraints 
on  the  current  budget  brought  on  by 
the  deficit  and  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  requirements,  it  is  necessary 
at  this  stage  of  the  budget  process  to 
provide  this  emergency  assistance 
from  current  appropriations.  In  my 
opinion  this  can  and  should  be  done 
without  causing  harm  to  other  pro- 
grams vital  to  U.S.  interests. 

Haiti  occupies  a  position  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  its  other  friends  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region.  Together  with  Cuba, 
Haiti  forms  the  narrow  Windward  Pas- 
sage, a  vital  choke  point  for  legitimate 
maritime  commerce,  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking and  migration  in  the  region. 
Thus,  the  development  of  stability, 
peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in 
Haiti  is  of  importance  to  both  the 
people  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Haiti  is  at  a 
crucial  juncture.  The  voice  of  the  Hai- 
tian people  has  been  heard  loud  and 
clear.  They  demand  an  end  to  dictator- 
ship and  corruption.  They  long  for  a 
better  future.  While  Haiti  is  an  impov- 
erished land,  her  people  are  rich  in 
talent  and  energy.  Haiti  has  a  new  op- 
portunity which  must  not  be  lost  be- 
cause, for  Haiti,  time  might  be  run- 
ning out.  Haiti  stands  on  the  brink  of 
ecological  disaster  without  parallel  in 
this  hemisphere.  If  Haiti's  economy 
continues  to  be  exploited  and  misman- 
aged, we  may  well  face  a  disaster  as 
shattering  as  that  confronting  the 
people  of  the  Sahel.  but  this  time  on 
our  own  doorstep. 

Whether  or  not  the  current  opportu- 
nity for  a  new  Haiti  is  seized  Is  up  to 
the  Haitian  people.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  need  our  help.  Let 
us  begin  today  to  provide  that  help. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
ably  formulated  by  the  congressional 
task  force  delegation,  led  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  State's  country  team  in  Haiti,  and  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  staff  team 
which  visited  Haiti  last  month.  The  as- 
sistance provided  in  this  amendment  \b 
urgently  needed  if  Haiti  is  to  turn  its 
back  on  dictatorship  and  tyranny  and 
to  make  a  successful  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. 

lix.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  will 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  Miami  Herald  editorial  dated 
May  3,  1986.  which  urges  the  adoption 
of  their  amendment. 

Help  roR  Haiti 
The  struggle  in  Haiti  now  is  not  one  to 
oust  a  long-time  dictator.  That  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  questions  now  are  more 
basic.  What  is  the  best  way  to  esUbllsh  a 
functioning  democracy  In  the  poorest  coun- 
try in  the  hemisphere?  Is  the  provisional 
government  o(  Lt.  Oen.  Henri  Namphy 
really  trying  to  do  that?  What  should  Wash- 
ington do  to  further  that  cause? 

Qregolre  Eugene,  leader  of  the  Social 
Christian  Party  and  one  of  the  more  moder- 
ate participants  In  Haiti's  struggle  to  esUb- 
lish  a  democracy,  said  it  best:  "It's  not  wise 
to  forgo  what  you  have  and  go  with  some- 
thing that  you  don't  know.  I  know  the 
[ruling]  council  now,  and  my  best  Interest  Is 
to  see  the  council  organize  elections. 

The  VS.  Government  shares  that  inter- 
est. For  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  weekend 
incidents  in  which  at  least  three  people 
were  killed.  General  Namphy's  provisional 
government  Is  still  Haiti's  best  hope  for 
achieving  a  transition  to  democratic  rule. 

It  won't  be  easy.  No  progress  comes  easily 
in  a  country  that  has  the  highest  popula- 
tion density  and  Illiteracy  and  Infant-mor- 
tality rates  and  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  will  take  dec- 
ades to  ameliorate  these  problems. 

So  far  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
moved  with  celerity  to  restore  $26  million  in 
economic  assistance  cut  off  In  the  final  days 
of  the  Duvalier  regime.  Moreover,  the  State 
Department  has  routed  another  $10  million 
in  food  to  prevent  starvation. 

That,  however,  is  not  enough.  A  request 
for  an  additional  $21.7  million  by  Democrat- 
ic Congressman  Walter  Fauntroy  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  supported  by  Dade's  Rep. 
Dante  FaaceU,  is  caught  in  a  legislative 
logjam. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  need  to 
understand  both  the  urgency  and  the  op- 
portunity in  helping  Haiti.  Either  this  coun- 
try makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  promote  Hai- 
tian democracy  now,  or  the  opportunity 
may  be  lost. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  was  my  intention  earlier  today  to 
oppose  very  strongly  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Having  visited  with  the 
gentleman  in  private  and  with  others, 
I  am  now  convinced  this  would  be  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place  to 
oppose  thli  aid. 


The  reason  I  would  have  opposed  it 
is  problems  with  the  past  Government 
of  Haiti.  I  would  serve  notice  that  the 
concerns  that  I  have  regarding  Haitian 
treatment    of    American    businesses, 
which  in  my  opinion  are  going  to  be 
extremely  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Haitian  Government,  but 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  in  his  intention  and  in  his 
amendment  to  help  it  along  and  I 
would  like  to  do  that  also.  It  is  my  in- 
tention now,  though,  not  to  oppose  it. 
This  is  an  emergency  bill  and  I  agree 
with  the  intent  of  it,  but  I  will  be  very 
interested  in  working  with  the  gentle- 
man and  others  on  this  committee  in 
seeing  that  those  things  that  have 
happened  to  American  businesses  in 
the  past  in  Haiti  will  not  occur  in  the 
future  and  that  those  who  have  been 
wronged  in  the  past  can  somehow  be 
made  whole. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  certainly  invite  him  to  join 
the  task  force,  because  we  are  as  deter- 
mined as  the  gentleman  to  see  to  it 
that  justice  is  done,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  Haiti  in  the  past,  but  for  the  people 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  be  a  part  of  that  effort  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  invita- 
tion. 
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Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chalmum, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment  and 
on  his  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
task  force  on  Haiti.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  not  taken  a  position  in  writing  on 
this  amendment  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
new  Government  of  Haiti.  The  imoffl- 
cial  word  is  that  they  support  the  con- 
cept of  helping  that  government,  but 
oppose  taking  these  funds  from  other 
intended  recipient  countries. 

I  personally  support  the  amend- 
ment, especially  now  that  I  under- 
stand that  the  military  component  has 
been  deleted  from  an  earlier  version. 
All  of  us  were  grieved  at  the  reports  of 
terror  and  deprivation  which  reigned 
in  Haiti  during  the  regimes  of  "Baby 
Doc"  and  "Papa  Doc."  A  very  docile 


and  Innocent  people  were  subjected  to 
years  of  Intentional  neglect  and  abuse. 
Now,  hopefully,  a  new  day  has  dawned 
where  freedom,  economic  opportunity, 
and  the  basic  necessities  of  life  can  be 
provided. 

So  I  support  the  symbol  we  would  be 
sending  by  earmarking  funds  In  this 
iU-fated  bill  for  the  people  of  Haiti.  At 
the  same  time,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  incident  last  month  when  several 
demonstrators  were  shot  and  killed  by 
the  government's  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. The  Haitian  people  have  suf- 
fered enough.  The  new  govenunent 
should  be  on  notice  that  the  aid  we 
are  earmarking  today  should  in  no 
way  be  viewed  as  a  blanket  endorse- 
ment of  such  policies.  One  repressive 
regime  shall  not  be  replaced  by  an- 
other in  Haiti. 

But  with  that  reservation.  I  support 
this  amendment,  and  I  commend  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  his  effort. 

Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohk).  Mr.  Chairman,  tarrible 
human  suffering  is  indeed  occurrtrtg  in  the 
country  of  Haiti  as  a  result  of  decades  of 
acute  poverty  and  neglect  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  legacy  left  behind  by  the  Duva- 
Iters  and  their  30-year  reign  of  teaor.  Haiti  is, 
by  any  measure,  the  poorest,  most  desperate 
nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
people  of  the  island  endure  conditions  not  dis- 
similar from  those  borne  by  the  famine  victims 
of  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan.  The  infant  mortali- , 
ty  rate  Is  130— in  the  United  States  the  figure 
is  1 1 ;  in  Costa  Rica  19;  in  Guyana  36.  The  per 
capita  GNP  is  $300.  Life  expectancy  resta  at 
53  years.  Adult  literacy  is  b^'-ely  35  percent. 
The  poorest  40  percent  of  the  population  earn 
but  6  percent  of  the  total  household  income  of 
the  country.  Health  standards— and  health 
service*— are  extremely  poor.  The  country 
has  lost  so  much  vegetation  cover  due  to  de- 
forestation that  soil  erosion  Is  rapidly  destroy- 
ing the  cunent  and  future  ability  to  grow  food. 
Additionally,  the  loss  of  trees  and  vegetation 
is  altering  the  very  climate,  inducing  drought 
conditions  that  further  limit  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  grow  their  baste  food  supply.  Condi- 
tions in  Haiti  are  Indeed  desperate. 

What  we  must  ponder,  what  we  must  reflect 
upon,  is  the  appropHate  and  proper  response 
from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  plight  of 
these  6V^  million  Haitians  so  close  to  our 
shores.  The  history  of  the  Americsn  presence 
in  Haiti  is  not  entirely  a  story  of  which  we  can 
be  proud.  It,  most  unfortunately,  was  to  a 
large  extent  American  support  which  permit- 
ted the  Duvallers  to  rule  the  country  with  little 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  its  people  for  so 
long.  Their  priorities  were  clearly  power,  plun- 
der and  self-perpetuation,  not  democracy,  de- 
velopment and  decent  living  standards  for  the 
people.  Due  to  this  sorry  legacy,  It  is  extreme- 
ly important,  both  practicaily  and  symbolically, 
that  United  State*  Government  efforta  in  Haiti 
now  center  on  programs  that  help,  and  are 
seen  to  help,  those  left  behind,  those  ex- 
cluded from  human  progre**  in  the  country. 

There  would  eeemlngly  be  many  humanitari- 
an undertaking*  for  the  people  of  Haiti  that 
are  more  approprtata  for  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  to  be  supporting  than  security 
assistance  measures.  There  are  more  appro- 
priate symtx)ls  of  our  concern  for  tfie  Irving 
standards  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion ttian  more  training  of  military  and  police 
forces. 

Why  canrtot  our  enhanced  aid  to  Haiti  t>e  a 
massive  immunization-against-disease  cam- 
paign for  the  children?  Why  could  we  not 
sponsor  a  crash  effort  to  provide  a  safe  water 
supply  to  the  several  million  people  in  the 
coun^  who  now  lack  that?  Why  could  we  not 
assemble  teams  of  doctors  to  travel  village  to 
village  to  treat  the  t}asic  health  needs  of  the 
people?  Why  not  Increase  the  security  of  ttie 
nation  by  doing  whatever  we  can  to  get  the 
factories  and  Industries  operating  and  provid- 
ing ttie  new  jobs  so  urgently  needed? 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  no  one  is  a  more  ready  advo- 
cate for  assisting  ttie  people  of  Haiti.  I,  howev- 
er, assert  that  tt>e  proper  way  for  us  to  re- 
spond to  a  genuine  human  tragedy  such  as 
we  face  there  is  to  support  measures  that 
everyone  can  see  directly  benefits  those  ne- 
glected and  indeed  mistreated  for  so  long. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  his  most  timely  amendment  on 
Haiti. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  help  the  Haitian 
people  than  Walter  Fauntroy.  Now,  his  tire- 
less efforts  appear  as  if  ttiey  are  going  to  bear 
fruit  Ttie  Duvalier  dynasty  after  nearly  30 
years  of  keeping  a  stranglehold  on  the  Haitian 
people  is  finished.  What  remains,  however,  is 
for  the  Haitian  people  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  rebuikj  ttieir  natkm. 

And  ttiey  are  trying  to  do  just  that.  But  it 
has  not  been  easy.  Haiti  does  not  have  a 
democratic  tradition  to  draw  on  as  a  source  of 
gukjance  and  inspiration.  The  Haitian  people 
must  build  their  democracy  from  scratch.  It  is 
our  responsibility  not  to  interfere  with  this 
process  but  to  help  them.  That's  precisely 
wtiat  this  amendment  woukj  do — help  tfie  Hai- 
tian people  help  themselves. 

This  amendment  would  also  undo  some  of 
the  wrongs  committed  by  ttie  Duvalier  regime, 
and  make  amends  for  the  tacit  support  the 
United  States  gave  that  regime.  It  is  a  well 
balanced  proposal  providing  for  essentials 
from  economic  assistance  to  money  for  a  liter- 
acy campaign.  This  akj  is  not  simply  helpful;  it 
is  necessary,  if  we  want  to  prevent  Haiti  from 
sIkJing  into  anarctiy. 

Ttiese  are  diffKult  times  atiead  for  us,  here 
at  home,  economically.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  judKkxjs  in  our  allocatk>n  of  foreign  akl.  I 
can  think  of  few  natk>ns  as  worthy  as  Haiti  for 
financial  assistance.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  during  the  upheaval  of  the  Duvalier 
government,  ttie  Haitan  people  were  waving 
American  flags  in  the  streets.  Let's  make  cer- 
tain that  they  continue  to  do  so,  that  they  con- 
tinue to  kx}k  upon  us  as  friends,  as  they  re- 
txiikj  ttieir  natksn.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  PAtniTROY]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMEafT  OP  HOUSINO  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
HousniG  Programs  aitd  CounnnTT 

PLAHNING  AHD  DEVZLOPltKIlT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPBRRALS) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  foUowing 
proposed  deferrals  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
set  forth  in  the  message  of  February  5, 1988, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President:  (1)  D86-41  relating  to  Hous- 
ing Programs.  "Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing",  (2)  D86-45  relating  to  Hous- 
ing Programs,  "Housing  for  th«»  elderly  or 
handicapped  fund",  (3)  D86-^8  relating  to 
Housing  Programs,  "Nonprofit  sponsor  as- 
sistance", (4)  D86-48  relating  to  Community 
Planning  and  Development.  "Community 
development  grants",  and  (5)  D88-50  relat- 
ing to  Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, "RehablliUtion  loan  fund".  The  five 
disapprovals  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  the  bill  and  the  amounts  of 
the  proposed  deferrals  disapproved  herein 
shall  l>e  made  available  for  obligation. 

MaHACEMENT  AMD  ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

(TSAMSPERS  OP  PUMOS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $23,701,000.  of  which 
$15,086,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  various  funds  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  $8,635,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  assets  of  the  Revolving 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  19S4.  as  amended  (42 
UJS.C.  1452b). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $1,553,000. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

salaries  and  expenses 

<transper  op  ponds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and  expenses",  $3,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 

transfer  from  "Research  and  development". 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESPONSE  TRUST  PUND 

Language  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  99-180  is  amended  by  deleting  "as 
amended,  including  sections  lll(cK3).  (c)(5). 
(c)(6),  and  (e)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  9811). 
$900,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Response  Trust  Fund."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Including  sections 
111(c)(3),  (c)(5),  (cK6).  and  (eM4)  (42  U.S.C. 
9611).  $900,000,000.  of  which  $750,000,000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Hazardous  Sul>- 
stance  Response  Trust  Fund  and 
$150,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  an  ad- 
vance from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Hazardous  Sul>stance  Response 
Trust  Fund  to  be  repaid  in  accordance  with 
section  223(eK3)  of  Public  Law  96-510  and 
notwithstanding  section  223(cK2KD)  of 
Public  Law  96-510.". 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  18.  strike  out  lines  7  through  20. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  strikes  the  para- 
graph dealing  with  the  short-term  ex- 
tension for  the  Superfimd.  Because 


the  Superftind  situation  was  so  criti- 
cal, almost  identical  language  provid- 
ing a  $150  million  repayable  advance 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  30 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  573.  The 
President  signed  that  resolution  on 
April  1,  and  the  Superfimd  Program  Is 
now  temporarily  back  in  business  tmtll 
May  31. 

This  amendment  strikes  the  lan- 
gtiage  in  this  supplemental  bill,  which 
is  no  longer  needed.  What  we  do  need. 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  more  than  ever,  is 
an  agreement  by  the  Sujierfimd  con- 
ference committee  on  a  permanent, 
long-term  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  HUD  and  In- 
dependent Agencies  Subcommittee  In 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Obviously,  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
emergency  In  the  previous  legislation 
and  we  do  not  have  to  repeat  that 
today. 

I  also  Join  the  gentleman  In  express- 
ing my  concern  that  the  issues  which 
our  emergency  appropriation  ad- 
dressed have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
The  conference  continues,  apparently 
without  a  solution,  and  another  emer- 
gency will  soon  be  upon  us  tmless  the 
issues  in  the  conference  are  resolved. 
Plainly,  it  would  be  better  to  get  those 
issues  resolved  and  to  have  a  long- 
range  program  for  dealing  with  these 
critical  issues  than  to  limp  along  every 
2  months  with  emergency  appropria- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  our  withdrawal  of  this 
amendment  today  will  not  cause  the 
conferees  to  think  that  the  House 
feels  that  their  work  is  any  less  urgent 
tomorrow  than  it  is  today.  We  need 
that  conference  report  desperately, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  it  shortly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bouufsl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Federal  Emergency  Manaoemkht  Aoercy 
punos  appropriated  to  the  president 
disaster  reliep 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief,  $250,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,920,000,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Emergency  management 
planning  and  assistance". 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  take  just  a 
minute  or  two  to  stress  how  important  ttie  pro- 
viskxis  carried  in  the  HUD  chapter  of  this  bill 
are.  I  don't  think  it  is  any  secret  here  that  we 


are  recommending  that  all  defenals  proposed 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  UrtMn  De- 
vatopnient  be  ovartumad.  Of  these,  the  most 
crtUcal  and  tha  most  far  reaching  Is  the 
$2,300  millkxi  deferral  which  is  proposed  for 
annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing.  In 
addMon,  that  account  also  was  proposed  for  a 
readasion  of  $4,416  milNon.  That  totals  almost 
$7  bilHon  of  the  $10  bHUon  appropriated  for 
subsklized  housing  in  1960. 

Of  course,  the  resdsston  was  not  ap- 
proved—and so  as  of  April  15  the  $4.4  billkKi, 
at  least  in  theory,  was  made  available  to  HUD. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  so  distressing  Is 
that  last  year  our  subcommittee  struggled  for 
6  months  to  deliver  a  balanced— a  reasona- 
ble—and what  we  felt  was  a  very  responsible 
1986  HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Let  me  tell  you  It  wasn't  easy.  I  can  assure 
you  of  that  When  we  got  down  to  the  last  few 
hours  of  negotiattons  with  the  Senate— we 
were  forced  to  come  up  with  an  addlttonal 
$800  millton  in  outlay  savings.  We  received  a 
clear  signal  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  if  we  came  up  with  those 
savings  the  bill  was  acceptable  and  would  be 
signed  by  the  Preskient. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  dW  exactly  that— 
and  the  bill  was  signed  and— guess  what— 
within  2  months  the  President  had  proposed 
deferring  or  rescinding  $7  billion  of  the  $10 
billton  of  the  new  budget  authority  provided  for 
assisted  housing. 
And  what  is  the  impact  of  that  action? 
The  administration's  proposed  defeaal  and 
resciS8k>n  wouM  reduce  publk:  housing  con- 
structton  from  5,000  units  to  350. 

It  would  reduce  the  12,000  units  of  housing 
for  the  elderiy  to  100  units. 

It  would  cut  the  32,500  section  8  existing 
units  to  2,300. 

It  would  reduce  the  10,000  section  8  moder- 
ate rehabilitation  units  to  1,100. 

It  wouki  reduce  the  2,000  publk:  housing 
units  for  Indians  to  zero. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all  that  wortc  to 
get  a  bill  agreed  to— it  Is  simply  wrong  to 
come  back  within  a  month  or  two  and  undo  ail 
our  hard  wori(. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  we 
have  no  problem  with  the  application  of  the 
4.3-percent  Gramm-Rudman  reductton  to  as- 
sisted housing.  That  was  the  underiying  princi- 
ple of  Gramm-Rudman— that  all  programmatic 
areas  wouki  be  cut  essentially  the  same— but 
not  70  percent  That  is  wrong. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  in 
overturning  the  $2.3  billk)n  defen-al  for  subsi- 
dized housing— and  overturning  the  $500  mil- 
lk)n  deferral  for  community  development  block 
grants— is  to  restore  the  sppropriattons  in  the 
HUD  and  independent  agencies  bill  to  the 
levels  that  met  the  test  in  the  Senate  and 
were  agreed  to  by  0MB  last  November— as 
reduced,  of  course,  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

In  short,  *»hat  we  are  doing  here  is  to  re- 
store the  balance  and  equity  that  was  In  the 
HUD  bill  when  It  left  this  House  and  went  to 
the  Prasklent  for  his  signature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


NATtOKAL  AnOKAITTICS  AMD  SPACI 

AmtmUTBATIOK 

■ESBASCH  AKS  PIOOKAM  MAMAOIIIBIT 

(TRANSPSRS  OP  PtTMIM) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  procram  manacement",  |S8,100,000,  of 
which  $24,000,000  shaU  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Research  and  development"  and 
$14,100,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Space  flight,  control  and  data  com- 
munications". 

Veterans  ADMimsTRATiON 

COMPENSATION  AND  PENSIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  $273,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENSPnS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefito",  $91,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended. 

MEDICAL  CARE 
(TRANSPER  OP  PtmOS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $30,000,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Construction,  major  projects". 

GENERAL  OPERATIMO  EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER  OP  PONDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
operating  expenses",  $6,000,000,  to  t>e  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Construction,  minor 
projects". 

VETERANS  JOB  TRAININO 
(TBAMSFSK  OP  FtmSSI 

I>y>r  payments  to  defray  the  costs  of  train- 
ing and  provision  of  Incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  and  train  certain  veterans  ss  author- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act,  as 
amended  (27  U.S.C.  1731),  $85,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987, 
and  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Con- 
atruction,  minor  projects". 

Federal  Home  Loam  Bamk  Boaxb 
limitations  on  administrative  expenses, 

federal  home  loam  sank  soars 
The  llmiUtion  on  administrative  expenses 
for    fiscal    year    1986    U    incressed    by 
$3,439,000. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  or  Land  Manaoemxmt 

LAND  ACQUISITIOM 

(DEPERRALI 

Of  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
under  thU  head,  $3,000,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1986. 

United  States  Fism  and  Wildupe  Service 

RESOURCE  MANAQEMEMT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource 
Dunagement".  $90,000. 

LAND  acquisition 

(DEFERRAL) 

Of  the  fundi  previously  appropriated 
under  this  head,  $4,483,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  untU  October  1, 
1986. 

National  Park  Service 
operation  op  the  national  park  system 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  the  national  park  system ",  $18,900,000. 

LAND  AMD  WATER  COMSERVATIOM  FtHfO 
(RISaSSION) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1986  by  16  X3S.C.  4601-lOa  U  rescinded. 


AmnMISTBATtVI  paovutOHS 
None  of  the  funds  mads  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  plan  or  Im- 
plement the  closure  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Office  in  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton: Provided,  That  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Advisory  Commission  established 
under  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
1961  (P.L.  87-136;  8Ut  393)  is  reestablished 
and  extended  ttirough  February  38, 1996. 

MtMSRALS  MAMAOHOMT  SSRVICB 


LBASIMO  AMD  EOTALTY  MAM4 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ' 
and  royalty  management".  $800,000. 
Office  of  StniFACE  MiMtMO  Rsolamatiom  amb 
Emforcimimt 

RSOtnJkTIOM  AMD  TICIIMOLOOY 
(RSSCISSIOMI 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$710,000  are  rescinded. 

BtntSAU  OF  Indian  APFAias 

OPSRATIOM  OF  INDIAN  PROORAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  Indian  programs",  not  to  exoeed 
$81,868,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Chippewa-Ottawa  Treaty 
Fishery  Management  Authority  (COTFMA) 
to  provide  the  Federal  contribution  related 
to  the  compromise  agreement  restilting 
from  the  VA.  v.  Michigan  fishery  litigation: 
Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  COTFMA  after  receipt  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designated  representative  of  an  invest- 
ment plan  for  establishing  a  fund,  which 
stiall  be  Invested  at  interest:  Pnvidid  fur- 
ther, That  only  the  Interest  income  from 
such  fund  is  to  be  available  for  fisheries 
management  activities  by  the  Chippewa- 
OtUwa  Treaty  FUhery  Management  Au- 
thority: Provided  further,  That  funds  appro- 
priated hereunder  shsll  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  government  after  a  fifteen  (18)  year 
period:  Provided  further.  That  should  the 
Chtppewa-OtUwa  Treaty  Fishery  Msnage- 
ment  Authority  dissolve  at  any  time  during 
the  fifteen  (18)  year  period,  funds  appropri- 
ated hereunder  shall  immedUtely  be  repaid 
to  the  Federal  government. 

TtRRITORtAL  AMD  IMTBUIATIOMAL  APPAtRS 
COMPACT  OF  FRES  ASSOCUTION 

For  granu  and  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands,  as  provided  for  In  Sections 
177,  133,  331,  and  338  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association,  $178,760,000,  ss  author- 
ised by  Public  Law  99-389:  Provided  That 
for  purposes  of  economic  ssslstance  ss  pro- 
vided pursusnt  to  the  Compact,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Compact  shall  be  October  1, 
1988. 

For  granU  and  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federated  Sutes  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands,  as  provided  for  in  Sections 
311,  313,  318,  314,  316,  316,  317,  and  381  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association,  and  Sec- 
tion 111(b)  of  Title  I  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  99-389), 
all  sums  that  are  or  may  be  required  In  this 
and  subsequent  years  are  appropriated,  and 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  as  au- 
thorised by  Public  Uw  99-389:  Provided, 
That  $50,498,000  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able to  the  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands"  appropriation  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-190  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1986  and  expend- 
ed as  provided  for  by  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association:  Provided  further.  That  for  pur- 
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poses  of  economic  assistance  as  provided 

pursuant  to  the  Compact,  the  effective  date 

of  the  Compact  shall  be  October  1,  1985. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

PoaxsT  Sbiivick 

STATE  AMD  PRTVATK  PORKSTRT 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "State  and 
private  forestry".  $161,000. 

NATIONAL  rOREST  STSTDf 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
forest  system",  $165,700,000. 

LAND  ACQDISmON 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  acqui- 
sition". $4,436,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

TIMBER  SALVAGE  SALES 
(DISAPPROVAL  or  OETERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  $3,153,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  E>86-3  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  "Timber  Salvage  Sales",  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  October  1.  1985, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 

AOIflNISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  POREST  SERVICE 

Provisions  of  7  U.S.C.  147(b)  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice only  to  the  extent  that  the  proposed 
transfer  is  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  in 
compliance  with  the  reprogrammlng  proce- 
dures contained  in  House  Report  97-942. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  paragraph  di- 
rectly changes  the  application  of  exist- 
ing law,  violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Bfr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Browk  of 
California).  If  not,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  CoHTB],  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained  and  the  language 
will  be  stricken. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

FOSSn.  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DETERRALI 

The  Congress  disapproves  $62,205,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  D8ft-6A  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  "Fossil  energy 
research  and  development",  as  set  forth  in 
the  message  of  February  5.  1986,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

EHERCT  CONSERVATION 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D86- 
9A  relating  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
"Energy  conservation",  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  March  12. 1986,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 


The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  bill  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
(DISAPPROVAL  or  DEPERRALI 

The  Congress  disapproves  deferral  D86-37 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
"Strategic  petroleum  reserve",  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  February  5.  1986,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 
(DISAPPROVAL  or  DETERRALI 

The  Congress  disapproves  $315,000,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  D86-10A  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  "SPR  petroleum 
account",  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1986,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  bill  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  the 
minimum  required  rate  of  fill  is  100.000  bar- 
rels a  day  until  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  are  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 

INDIAN  health  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Indian 
health  services",  $20,000,000. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
National  Gallery  op  Art 
salaries  and  expenses 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $136,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Repair,  restoration  and  ren- 
ovation of  buildings.  National  GaUery  of 
iVrt". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  27.  after  line  14,  insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  cancer  institute 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
Cancer  Institute",  for  grants  for  National 
Cancer  Research  and  Demonstration  Cen- 
ters as  authorized  by  section  414  of  Public 
Law  99-158.  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
our  committee  originally  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House,  a  matter  of  critical 
importance  has  come  to  our  attention 
concerning  the  Nation's  ability  to 
fight  and  prevent  cancer  in  our  people. 
The  sequester  earlier  this  year  cut 
more  than  $52  million  from  the 
amount  we  approved  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  As  with  many  of  our 
worthiest  programs,  NCI  has  had  to 
reduce  and  delay  some  very  important 
activities  to  weather  the  storm. 


But  we  now  know.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  storm  wlU  claim  permanent 
losses  if  the  House  does  not  act  today 
to  add  back  a  small  fraction  of  that 
money.  The  $6  million  I  am  asking  the 
House  to  approve  today  will  prevent 
the  closing  of  nearly  half  the  10  exist- 
ing basic  and  clinical  cancer  centers  up 
for  renewal  this  year.  These  centers 
have  all  been  approved  by  peer-review 
committees,  but  because  of  the  mind- 
less sequester,  will  not  get  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  have  in- 
vested decades  of  hope  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  work  of  these 
centers.  With  them  we  have  developed 
a  blueprint  of  the  cancer  cell,  a  blue- 
print that  is  taking  us  down  the  road 
to  controlling  and  preventing  this 
dreadful  life-destroying  disease.  With- 
out them  our  grand  plans  will  be  left 
to  rot  and  decay,  and  the  loss  will  be 
measured  not  Just  in  dollars  but  in 
lives. 

We  can  prevent  these  losses  here 
today.  Approving  this  amendment  will 
ensure  that  the  centers'  phenomenal 
work  will  continue,  and  the  ambitious 
course  we've  set  to  prevent  cancer  In 
our  people  can  be  maintained.  With- 
out it,  nearly  half  these  centers  will  be 
lost,  not  just  for  1  year,  but  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  well  within 
the  authorization  levels,  and  will 
remain  well  below  our  Labor/HHS 
Subcommittee's  302(b)  allocation  if 
this  amendment  is  approved. 

By  failing  to  act,  however,  we  will 
foolishly  allow  the  best  investment  of 
years  of  Federal  dollars  in  these  cen- 
ters to  go  to  waste.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

D  1525 

Mr.  NAT(^HER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  the  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  operation 
in  this  country  today  about  534  re- 
search centers  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  believe 
we  have  58  cancer  research  centers. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  application  for  a  re- 
search center  has  to  go  through  peer 
review.  It  has  to  compete  with  other 
projects  for  funding  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  merit.  It  has  to  go  through 
the  necessary  requirements  provided 
for  under  the  law  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  all  down  through  the 
years  on  oiu-  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation we  very  carefully  have  seen  to 
it  that  we  did  not  earmark  any  project, 
we  did  not  set  aside  any  provision  of 
law  or  interfere  with  peer  review.  All 
along  we  have  said  that  the  law  must 
be  complied  with  in  full  as  far  as  peer 
review  is  concerned. 

As  I  understand,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  some  14  research  centers 
that  could  be  affected  by  this  $6  mll- 
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lion.  But  It  ts  my  understanding  from 
talking  to  the  gentleman  from  BCaasa- 
chuaetts  [Mr.  Coim].  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  our  subcommittee,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  not  waive  any  provision  as 
far  as  peer  review.  It  waives  no  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  It  does  not  designate 
any  one  project  that  is  to  remain  in 
operation  or  that  is  to  be  funded  in 
preference  to  other  projects.  It  simply 
places  $6  million  additional  into  the 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  cancer  research  centers. 

We  have  no  objection  on  this  side, 
with  the  imderstandlng  that  none  are 
designated,  no  provision  of  the  law  or 
of  peer  review  is  waived.  This  is  not  a 
directive  to  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute or  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  to  fund  any  particular  project 
and  with  that  understanding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  made  no  objection  to 
the  $6  million. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out 
a  few  minutes  ago,  the  reason  why  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
House  each  year,  sometimes  passing  It 
In  less  than  2  hours,  always  within  a 
day,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  3  days,  5  days, 
or  6  days  like  it  used  to  be  a  number  of 
years  ago,  is  because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  all  of  these  matters  we  have  simply 
complied  with  the  law.  and  we  have 
said  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  we  are  not  designating,  we  are 
not  earmarking,  and  we  are  not  waiv- 
ing any  provision  of  the  law.  This 
amendment  does  not  do  that,  and 
when  adopted.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  pro- 
vision will  be  waived. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CowTE]  will  agree  with 
my  statement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  certain- 
ly I  agree  wholeheartedly.  These  cen- 
ters have  to  go  through  peer  review, 
they  have  to  go  through  competitive 
process. 

I  want  to  Just  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  accepting  this  amendment. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  working 
with  the  gentleman  all  these  years.  It 
has  just  been  a  joy  for  me. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  rpquislte  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Bir.  Coim]  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  because  In  that 
particular  area  the  funding  has  de- 
creased so  much.  Of  the  approved  cen- 
ters, we  are  only  approving  at  a  rate  of 


close  to  30  percent.  We  are  rejecting 
70  percent  of  requests  that  are  ap- 
proved, good  potential  science. 

But  I  also  want  to  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  this  event  and  the  history  of 
what  he  has  done  so  far  as  not  avoid- 
ing peer  review  in  this  process  now, 
not  only  those  that  are  up  for  renewal, 
but  It  Is  open  to  everyone  Just  the  way 
It  should  be.  Peer  review  at  NIH  Is 
probably  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  Is  not  perfect,  but  It  certainly 
goes  In  the  direction  of  letting  every- 
one apply,  with  the  belt  science  ap- 
proved. 

I  Just  want  to  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  and  thank  the  Chairman 
for  reiterating  that  there  li  no  ear- 
marking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coim]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


IMPACT  AID 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Impact 
Aid",  130,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  making  paymenU 
under  section  7  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  u  amended:  Provided, 
That  payments  made  under  lectton  3  of  lald 
Act  for  the  fiscal  yean  1978  through  1983, 
which  were  based  on  entitlements  that  In- 
cluded SUU-levied  real  property  Uxet  shall 
stand:  Provided  further,  That  In  a  Bute 
where  a  portion  of  an  exUtlng  local  real 
property  tax  levy  had  been  usumed  and 
levied  by  the  Bute  as  a  real  property  tax, 
that  these  SUte  taxes  shall  be  allowed  In 
the  computation  of  entitlements  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  act  for  the  fiscal  yean  1984 
and  1985:  Provided  further.  That  recovery  of 
any  overpayments  to  any  school  district  of 
leu  than  85,000  arising  out  of  paymenU 
made  under  said  Act  for  fiscal  year  1978 
shall  be  obtained  only  from  any  future  year 
paymenU  to  such  school  district  under  said 
Act. 

AMXNDMBfT  OmMD  BY  MR.  BTRANO 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btkamo:  On 
page  38,  after  line  6  insert  the  foUowlnc  new 
chapter  VIII,  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
chapten  accordingly. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

administrative  provision 

No  Job  Corps  Center  operating  under  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  shall  be  closed,  nor  shall  the  aggre- 
gate service  level  of  such  centen  for  any 
fiscal  or  program  year  fall  below  40,544  serv- 
ice yean.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
permit  the  Becretary  to  excede  funding 
levels  established  for  earring  out  pari  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partnenhlp  Act 
punuant  to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  99- 
177), 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  an  emergency 
issue  which  has  arisen.  The  Dfpart- 


ment  of  Labor  has  choien  to  mMt  ita 
Gramm-Rudman  responalblllties  by 
cloalng  e  of  lU  106  job-training  oen- 
tera. 

This  particular  action  Is  devaataUng 
In  that  It  comes  to  many  States  which 
are  currently  experiencing  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  and  job  problems: 
Oregon.  Washington,  Mlnouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma,  and  my  own  State 
of  Colorado. 

We  recognize  that  It  Is  Important  for 
this  body  to  meet  Its  responslbllltlea 
under  the  provlalons  of  the  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  Gramm-Rudman, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  appropri- 
ate to  try  to  duck  that.  However,  It  ta 
true  that  the  Department  has  avail- 
able to  It  some  $800  million  In  con- 
struction funds  at  a  time  when  they 
are  talking  about  closing  centen.  lome 
$12.8  million  In  a  pilot  program  which 
they  apparently  are  not  going  to  use, 
and  we  feel  that  this  language  will 
enable,  will  require,  in  fact„  the  De- 
partment to  meet  the  provisions  of 
Gramm-Rudman  without  sending  that 
dreadful  message  out  Into  the  heart- 
land of  rural  America  by  closing  these 
six  centers. 

I  would  urge  and  certainly  would  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  this  body  on 
this  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  8YNAR,  Mr.  Chatrman,  I  rise  tn  strong 
support  of  the  arr>endment  propoeed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Strano]  to 
prohlMt  the  Department  of  Labor  from  doting 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Because  of  Qramm-Rudman  budget  cuts, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  snnounoed 
plans  to  close  the  Talking  Leaves  Job  Corps 
Center  tn  Tahlequah  along  wKh  five  other  Job 
Corps  centers. 

This  Is  an  example  of  what  happens  when 
computers  make  decisions  about  people,  and 
this  it  why  Qramm-Rudman  Is  wrong.  The 
Senate  has  included  full  Job  Corps  funding  In 
their  budget  propotal.  The  Talking  Leavet  Job 
Corps  Center  tervet  more  than  400  ditadvan- 
taged  young  people  each  year,  It  teachee 
them  educatk>nal  and  |ob  tkUlt  and  gtvet 
them  the  todt  to  become  productive  dttzent. 
The  Job  Corpt  Program  hat  ttrong  tupport 
around  the  country. 

Unemployment  It  11  percent  in  Cherokee 
County.  The  State  it  making  large  budget  cutt 
in  todal  tenrloet.  Oklahoma't  economy  It 
facing  tome  tough  timet.  In  timet  like  thete,  It 
It  tentelett  to  cut  a  program  that  servee 
young  people  and  the  surrounding  community. 
Let's  put  people  back  In  charge  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rite  in  tupport 
of  the  amendment.  I'm  completely  oppoted  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  plan  to  dote  tlx  Job 
Corpt  oentert— an  action  they  dalm  It  neeee- 
tary  to  make  the  4.3-percent  budget  cut  man- 
dated by  Qramm-Rudman. 

I  voted  for  Qramm-Rudman.  At  a  tupporter, 
I  retent  teeing  the  admlnlttratk>n  ute  tNt  law 
at  an  excute  to  cut  the  Job  Corpt.  Seying 
that  "Qramm-Rudman  made  me  do  It"  It  a 
phony  argumertt  The  Department  of  Labor 
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doesn't  need  to  shut  doovn  six  centers  to  save 
$27  million. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Even  as  ttiey  prepare  to 
siring  a  "Going  Out  of  Business"  sign  across 
Oregon's  Angeil  Center,  OOL  is  dreaming  up 
new  ways  to  spend  $12  million  on  experimen- 
tal Job  Corps  projects  and  sitting  atop  a  $30 
million  construction  kitty. 

If  thaf  s  not  enough,  the  Department  admits 
its  going  to  have  to  spend  $4.5  millk>n  to 
ctose  these  centers.  And  how  much  will  they 
save?  Only  $8.5  million  this  fiscal  year.  Hardly 
the  bargain  of  the  century,  especially  when 
you  conskler  that  they'll  have  to  turn  away 
hundreds  of  students. 

But  the  biggest  irony  of  all?  The  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  passed  by  the  Senate  allocates 
$676  million  for  the  Job  Corps— a  sum  that 
will  more  than  enable  the  Job  Corps  to  keep 
all  its  centers  open. 

If  they'd  dip  coupons  or  shop  a  couple 
sales,  DOL  wouMn't  have  to  hand  over  the 
mortgage  on  six  Job  Corps  centers.  But  thaf  s 
not  the  Department's  way  of  doing  business. 

Unfortunately,  ttiose  who  have  to  pay  are 
tfie  residents  of  my  congressional  district  who 
depend  on  the  Angeil  Job  Corps  Center. 

If  ttie  Angeil  Center  is  one  of  ttie  most  inef- 
fkaent  in  the  Job  Corps,  then  we  haven't  been 
sperKing  enough  money  on  this  program.  Ttie 
Angeil  Center  has  a  student  population  of 
200,  a  graduation  rate  of  70  percent  and  a  job 
placement  rate  of  over  90  percent. 

In  1984,  ttie  center  constructed  over  1  mil- 
Hon  dollars'  worth  of  shelters  and  other  facili- 
ties in  Oregon  forests.  Last  year,  center  stu- 
dents put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  new  li- 
brary in  Yachats,  OR— a  library  that  couWn't 
have  been  built  without  center  support. 

The  center  has  the  strong  support  of  people 
in  Yactiats  and  akjng  the  Oregon  coast  They 
know  tt»t  the  Job  Corps  is  a  bargain — return- 
ing $1 .42  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  every  $1 
spent 

As  one  who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  the  $27  milfon  cut  man- 
dated by  this  law  for  fiscal  year  1986.  But  not 
this  way.  I'll  continue  fighting  to  force  the  De- 
partment to  draw  from  other  sources  to  make 
the  cut— and  stop  their  plans  to  ctose  down 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  gentleman  form  Colorado  in  raising 
this  important  amerxlment  to  prevent  tt>e  un- 
necessary ctosing  of  6  of  the  106  Job  Corps 
centers,  one  of  which  is  the  Mingo  Job  Corp 
center.  I  am  unhappy  with  the  way  in  whk:h 
the  DOL  has  arrived  at  its  conclustons  and  be- 
lieve the  amendment  before  us  will  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  on  ttie  subject  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Strang]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1535 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   wlU 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

COimXGKHT  EXFERSES  OF  THE  HOUSX 
STAMDniG  COlQflTTBES.  SPECIAL  AMD  SELECT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Standing 
committees,  special  and  select".  $350,000. 
JOINT  ITEB4S 
CoNTinGEirT  Expenses  op  the  House 

JOntT  COKMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation",  $912,000. 

ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Buildings",  $8,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  addi- 
tional amount  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

CAPITOL  POWER  PLANT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capitol 
Power  Plant",  $1,583,000:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $2,150,000  of  the  funds  cred- 
ited or  to  l>e  reimbursed  to  this  appropria- 
tion pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-151  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year 
1986. 

CHAPTER  IX 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses 
For   an   additional   amount,    for   "Coast 
Guard.  Operating  expenses",  $35,500,000. 
Federal  Aviation  Adionistration 
operations 
(including  transfers  op  funds) 
For   an    additional    amount    for    "Oper- 
aUons".    $85,000,000,    of   which   $2,000,000 
shall  lie  derived  by  transfer  from  "Coast 
Guard,  Retired  pay",  $2,250,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Coast  Guard,  Re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation", 
and  $750,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Office  of  the  Secretary,  Salaries  and 
expenses". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  COUGHUN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin:  On 
page  31,  line  19  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
immediately  preceding  transfer  shall  not 
l)ecome  effective  until  June  1,  1986,  and 
shall  not  go  into  effect  if  by  that  date  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  appro- 
priate local  govenunental  authorities  for 
those  projects  identified  in  section  320  of 
the  Department  of  TransporUtion  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1986, 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  execution  of 
full  funding  contracts. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  that  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.  

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  amendment,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment,  and  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Couch- 

Ulf]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Panama  Canal  Commission 

operating  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount,  for  "Panama 

Canal    Commission.    Operating   expenses", 

$20,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Panama 

Canal  Commission  Fund. 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

PROCESSING  tax  RETURNS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Processing 
tax  returns".  $194,564,000. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  APPEALS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Examina- 
tions and  appeals",  $68,706,000. 

INVESTIGATION,  COLLECTION  AND  TAXPAYER 
SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
tion, collection  and  taxt^ayer  service", 
$76,730,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS— INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  any  appropriations  made 
available  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  l)e  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice appropriation  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  increased  pay  costs  authorized  by  law. 

Section  2.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  to  any  other 
Internal  Revenue  Service  appropriation. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $30,831,000:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  implement  single  eight 
hour  shifts  at  airports  and  that  all  current 
services  as  provided  by  the  Customs  Service 
shall  continue  through  September  30,  1986: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  reduce  the  persoimel  level  of  the 
Customs  Service  during  fiscal  year  1986 
l>elow  an  average  of  14,041  full  time  equiva- 
lent positions. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  An 
Interdiction  Program 
FDr  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and    Maintenance,    Air    Interdiction    Pro- 
gram", $3,225,000. 


TITLEn 
OENXRAL  PROVISIONS 


8k.  201.  Section  1013  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  (31  VS.C.  1403) 
aball  not  apply  to  fundi  herein  and  lubae- 
quently  appropriated. 

ambnsmbit  ormiD  it  ms.  auikt 

Mr.  ARMEY.  BCr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aufrr  Page 
33.  lines  19  through  21,  strike  section  301. 

liir.  ARMEY.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  201  of  title  II,  a  provision 
which  would  repeal  the  President's  au- 
thority to  defer  certain  spending.  I 
must  say  the  rule  bringing  H.R.  451S 
to  the  floor  is  better  than  past  rules 
on  this  bill,  but  it  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect. Because  the  section  I  seek  to 
strike  violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  it 
could  have  been  removed  through  a 
point  of  order.  But  the  rules  of  the 
House  have  again  been  waived,  leaving 
this  legislative  provision  protected 
from  a  point  of  order. 

I'm  fully  aware  of  the  controversy 
Presidential  impoundments  stir  up. 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  delay 
spending  ftinds  was  a  real  sore  spot 
aroimd  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  following  the  Nixon  years,  the  im- 
poundment controversy  abated  as 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
reached  a  (»refully  crafted  compro- 
mise. That  carefully  crafted  agree- 
ment brought  us  the  Impotmdment 
Control  Act,  and  a  systematic  and  sen- 
sible rescission  and  deferral  policy. 

Since  the  formalization  of  proce- 
dures to  deal  with  Presidential  im- 
poimdments.  Congress  has  frequently 
acted  to  overturn  deferral  proposals 
with  which  it  disagrees.  Let  me  point 
out,  however,  its  not  just  this  Presi- 
dent who  has  had  deferrals  over- 
turned. Presidents  Ford  and  Carter 
had  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Chaimum,  I  coimt  20  specific  de- 
ferral disapprovals  totaling  some  $6.3 
billion  in  the  bill  before  us.  Many  of 
these  deferrals  are  in  fact  controver- 
sial. Some  I  support,  some  I  disagree 
with,  but  I.  like  the  rest  of  the  House, 
will  have  the  opportimlty  to  vote  on 
the  items  selected  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  disapproval. 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  these  specific  deferral  disapprov- 
als are  not  the  issue  before  us.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
us  go  much  farther  than  just  rejecting 
a  few  current  deferrals,  they  would 
have  us  reject  this  authority  altogeth- 
er. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  proposal 
unacceptable. 

As  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  which  I'd 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rbcoro.  "Defer- 
ral authority  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Budget  and  Impotmdment  Control 
Act,  giving  the  President  the  leeway  to 
administer  and  achieve  economies  in 


Federal  programs."  And,  as  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  pointed  out  In  urging  support 
of  my  amendment,  deferral  authority 
has  been  used  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents  to  save  taxpay- 
ers over  $40  billion. 

The  ICA  establishes  procedures  by 
which  the  President  may  temporarily 
defer  fimds,  and  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
deferral  actions.  More  importantly, 
the  act  gives  Congress  the  opportimlty 
to  pass  judgment  of  the  President's  de- 
cision to  defer  ftmds  and  the  preroga- 
tive to  overturn  this  decision  if  it  so 
chooses. 

I've  heard  it  afgued  that  President 
Reagan  has  abused  his  deferral  au- 
thority and  that  we  should  repeal  it  al- 
together. I'm  forced  to  disagree  with 
both  this  charge  and  final  conclusion. 
First,  I  don't  believe  the  President  has 
abused  deferral  authority.  More  im- 
portantly, repealing  this  authority- 
even  if  you  think  abuses  abound— is 
equivalent  to  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

Let  me,  though,  address  for  a 
moment  the  charge  that  this  Presi- 
dent has  abused  the  deferral  authority 
granted  imder  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act.  In  the  6-year  period  following 
the  passage  of  the  act.  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter  proposed  some  642  defer- 
rals. In  a  similar  6-year  period.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recommended  636,  an 
almost  equal  nimiber. 

Let's  look  closely  at  this  year's  pro- 
posed deferrals.  The  PresiJent  pro- 
posed 66  specific  deferrals  totaling 
$24.7  billion.  More  than  half  of  these, 
some  $14  billion,  were  "Antideficiency 
Act"  or  technical  deferrals.  Of  the  re- 
maining $10.7  billion  in  "policy"  defer- 
rals, $5.8  billion  have  been  released. 
Many  of  these  deferrals  were  made 
only  until  rescission  proposals  could  be 
announced  in  the  President's  budget. 
Once  these  rescissions  were  an- 
noimced,  these  deferrals  were  can- 
celed. 

This  leaves  us  with  $4.9  billion. 
WhUe  this  isn't  insignificant,  a  look  at 
past  Presidents  shows  it's  in  line  with 
the  norm.  Carter  proposed  $7.3  billion 
in  policy  deferrals  for  1980  and  Ford 
proposed  $21.6  biUion  in  1975. 

But  let  me  remind  Members  that  the 
nimibers  are  almost  irrelevant.  Be- 
cause the  Congress  has— and  has 
always  had— the  opportunity  to  reject 
proposed  deferrals. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  20 
specific  deferral  disapprovals  in  this 
supplemental.  Yet  the  President  pro- 
posed 66  deferrals  for  1986.  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  so  adamant 
about  eliminating  this  Presidential  au- 
thority, why  haven't  they  brought  the 
entire  66  deferrals  before  the  House? 
The  fact  is  that  since  this  authority 
was  first  granted  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  has  only  rejected  17  percent 
of  proposed  deferrals.  Hardly,  it  would 


seem,  compelling  evidence  that  this 
authority  should  be  totally  repealed. 

I  imdentand  the  President's  deferral 
authority  is  ctirrently  being  chal- 
lenged In  court  by  several  Members  of 
CongreM,  This  is  clearly  a  delicate 
area.  But  why  don't  we  wait  until  a 
final  determination  is  reached  by  the 
courts  before  we  proceed  with  a  back- 
handed attempt  to  totally  repeal  this 
section  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  made  the  point  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
dealing  with  deferrals  for  years,  and 
had  no  difficulty  until  the  Chadha  de- 
cision changed  the  procedures.  As  Jim 
Miller  at  OMB  pointed  out,  however, 
Congress  began  the  practice  of  not 
overturning  deferrals  by  use  of  the 
one-House  legislative  veto  before 
Chadha.  "In  fact,  in  1981-2  years 
before  the  Chadha  decision— all  18  of 
the  deferrals  overturned  by  Congress 
were  disapproved  in  appropriations 
measures." 

One  last  point.  Clearly  this  language 
was  aimed  at  repealing  the  President's 
power  to  defer  spending.  However, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
its  ability  to  achieve  this  end.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  believes 
this  language  would,  and  I  quote:  "ef- 
fectively repeal  the  applicability  of 
the  reporting  requirements  imposed 
on  the  President  when  he  defers 
spending.  .  .  .  The  amendment  would 
not  repeal  the  President's  authority  to 
defer  spending  which  finds  its  source 
In  statutes  other  than  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  At  most,  section 
1013  of  the  ICA  Is  a  vehicle  for  some 
residual  impotmdment  authority.  The 
primary  source  of  authority  to  im- 
poimd  are  the  appropriations  laws 
themselves  and  the  Antideficiency  Act 
and  that  authority  would  remain 
intact  luider  (the  Yates  mendment 
adopted  by  the  Appropriate  ins  Com- 
mittee)." 

Under  this  interpretation,  section 
201  language  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  President  of  his 
reporting  responsibilities.  And  I 
hardly  think  this  Is  what  the  commit- 
tee Intended.  I  know  It's  not  the  type 
of  "reform"  I  want  to  see. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly  why  I  would 
ask  Members  to  support  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  language.  First,  de- 
ferral authority  is  a  valuable  tool  al- 
lowing the  President  to  achieve  econo- 
mies in  administering  our  Federal 
Government.  As  our  colleague,  Mr.  Pa- 
RiTTA,  said:  '"Generally,  the  deferral 
process  has  worked  well— what  we 
need  Is  a  time  up,  not  a  new  engine  or 
no  engine  at  all." 

Second,  even  if  you  are  concerned 
about  the  way  this  President  has  exer- 
cised deferral  authority,  I  think  you'll 
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have  to  agree  that  a  supplemental  is 
not  the  place  to  debate  and  vote  on 
this  far-reaching  proposal.  Deferral 
reform  should  be  a  product  of  delib- 
eration and  discussion.  It  should  not 
be  tacked  on  to  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

finally,  let's  be  sure  about  what  we 
are  doing  here  before  we  pass  lan- 
guage that  won't  achieve  its  intended 
end. 

n.S.  Chambkr  or  ComfEKCK, 
Woihington,  DC,  April  IS,  1986. 
Hon.  Richard  K.  Arhkt, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  RKPRESEifTATivz  Armey:  Upcomliig 
supplemental  legislation,  H.R.  4515.  con- 
tains a  provision  that  repeals  the  Presi- 
dent's deferral  authority.  Title  II.  Section 
201,  of  H.R.  4515  states  that  the  President's 
deferral  power  granted  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  "shall  not  apply  to  funds  herein 
and  subsequently  appropriated."  The  n.S. 
Chamber  believes  that  deferral  authority  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  It 
gives  the  President  leeway  to  administer 
and  achieve  economies  in  federal  programs. 
Consequently,  the  Chamber  supports  your 
amendment  that  upholds  the  President's  de- 
ferral authority. 

Over  the  past  six  fiscal  years.  Congress 
has  surpassed  its  own  budget  resolution  by 
an  average  of  $24  billion.  Given  this  record, 
we  cannot  afford  to  amend  the  current 
budget  process  in  a  way  that  could  lead  to 
even  more  spending.  E>eferrals  have  saved 
close  to  $60  billion  over  the  last  ten  years 
and  have  had,  at  least,  a  modest  effect  in 
achieving  economy  in  the  federal  budget. 

The  Chamber  also  believes  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  provides  sufficient  procedures  that 
enable  Congress  to  overturn  Presidential  de- 
ferrals and,  thus,  allows  the  President  to  ad- 
minister federal  programs  without  infring- 
ing upon  legislative  authority. 

The  Chamber  strongly  endorses  your  ef- 
forts to  uphold  the  deferral  powers  con- 
tained in  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  D.  Bourlaitd. 

D  1545 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  201  of  the  biU 
now  before  the  House  suspends  the  de- 
ferral authority  conferred  on  the  ad- 
ministration by  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
pouindment  Control  Act.  We  have 
taken  this  action  in  order  to  end  the 
improper  use  of  this  authority  that  is 
now  occurring— in  effect  a  line-item 
veto.  Our  action  should  be  viewed  as  a 
temporary  measure  until  the  appropri- 
ate conunittees.  mainly  Rules  and 
Government  Operations,  are  able  to 
resolve  the  problems  associated  with 
the  deferral  process. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  Chadha  decision 
struck -down  the  so-called  one-House 
veto.  As  a  result  the  deferral  process 
as  it  was  originally  intended  has  been 
derailed.  The  administration  is  left 
with  the  power  to  defer,  but  the  Con- 


gress' ability  to  overturn  the  deferrals 
as  envisioned  by  the  Budget  Act  has 
been  eliminated.  This  obviously  is  not 
a  satisfactory  situation. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  Mem- 
bers to  imderstand  what  the  commit- 
tee is  and  is  not  recommendhig. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  de- 
ferral process  under  the  Budget  Act  be 
suspended. 

We  are  not  recommending  that  the 
ability  of  the  administration  to  defer 
spending  be  eliminated.  The  ability  to 
defer  for  sound  management  reasons 
will  continue  to  exist,  through  the  An- 
tideficiency  Act. 

We  are  not  changing  the  rescission 
process  in  the  Budget  Act.  The  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  recommend  rescission  to  the 
Congress. 

This  administration  has  abused  the 
deferral  process  and  our  action  is  in- 
tended to  correct  this.  Unless  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Asmey  is  defeated 
and  the  committee  position  is  sus- 
tained, in  effect,  the  Congress  will  be 
subjecting  itself  to  the  need  to  obtain 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  any  spending. 
This  is  as  unconstitutional  a  situation 
as  the  very  matter  that  the  Chadha 
decision  intended  to  correct. 

The  two  committees  of  legislative  ju- 
risdiction—Government Operations 
and  Rules— have  held  hearings  on  how 
to  resolve  the  imbalance.  Both  com- 
mittees support  section  201  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  while  they  work  on  a 
permanent  legislative  solution. 

In  times  past,  we  have  seen  many 
Presidents  hold  up  funds.  When  we 
had  the  Budget  Act  up.  it  was  my  sug- 
gestion that  we  not  give  any  authority 
to  suspend  or  rescind  or  defer  because. 
whUe  we  Imew  they  did  it.  I  hesitated 
to  give  any  color  of  right.  I  do  think 
we  made  a  mistake  to  give  it  as  a 
matter  of  right  because  it  has  led  to 
abuse.  May  I  repeat  again,  we  ask  that 
it  be  suspended  until  the  matter  is 
worked  out. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  relative  to  section 
201. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
explain  to  me  what  section  1013  of  the 
Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act 
does,  how  does  that  apply? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  that  in  fact  is  what 
some  of  the  confusion  is  about.  The 
particular  provisions  in  this  supple- 
mental that  I  move  to  strike  would 
indeed  repeal  those  provisions  of  the 


Impoundment  Control  Act  that  the 
gentleman  questioned.  It  is  not  clear 
in  my  mind.  Certainly  those  provisions 
do  allow  some  residual  deferral  au- 
thority, and  I  think  that  specific  de- 
ferral authority  is  against  which  com- 
plaints have  been  waged  of  Presiden- 
tial abuse. 

But  they  also  have  reporting  re- 
quirements imposed  on  that.  My  guess 
is  that  this  probably  goes  back  to  the 
controversy  that  surrounded  the  im- 
poundment decisions  of  President 
Nixon  some  years  ago  before  the  gen- 
tlenuui  in  the  well  and  I  were  in  this 
House. 

But  the  question  that  is  really  being 
contested  here,  I  think,  and  I  think  it 
is  really  clear:  would  this  provision  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
if  passed,  diminish  the  President's  de- 
ferral authority,  or  would  it.  as  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  believes 
and  as  others  in  this  House  and  on 
staff  regarding  the  work  of  this  House 
believe,  effectively  repeal  the  applica- 
bility of  the  reporting  requirements 
imposed  on  the  President  when  he 
defers  spending? 

The  amendment  would  not  repeal 
the  President's  authority  to  defer 
which  finds  its  source  in  statutes  other 
than  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
according  to  the  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt,  when  we  see 
people  like  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr. 
Michel  and  we  see  others,  including  In 
fact  Mr.  Yates,  who  is  clearly  a  stu- 
dent of  this  area  and  is  clearly  con- 
cerned and.  I  suspect,  probably  with 
some  very  good  reason,  when  I  see 
people  rise  and  say  that  we  must  have 
some  reforms,  some  changes,  then  I 
see  this  is  a  serious  issue  germane  to 
my  interests  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  one  that  I 
want  to  be  involved  in. 

I  must  say,  quite  frankly.  I  believe 
there  is  confusion  regarding  what 
would  be  indeed  the  legal  upshot  of 
this  action. 

I  have  to  say  also  that,  in  my  discus- 
sion earlier  today  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that,  if  there  is  confusion  in 
the  legislative  record  regarding  exact- 
ly what  does  happen  here,  then  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  test  it  in  the 
courts. 

Now  that,  as  I  understand  this 
isssue.  is  part  of  our  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  all  of  the  gentleman's 
time,  but  we  do  have  pending  litiga- 
tion now.  We  have  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion. It  is  not  clear  to  me  exactly  what 
that  does  other  than  perhaps  define 
the  law  as  opposed  to  changing  the  be- 
havior of  the  Congress.  We  have  had 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  for  one  would  rather  not  see  us 
take  action  today  where  we  are  not 
really  informed,  we  do  not  have  an- 


swers to  our  questions,  we  do  not  have 
a  clear  understanding:  rather  than  do 
that  and  in  the  process  make  the  sup- 
plemental vpropriatlons  bill  clearly 
veto-bait  for  the  President,  and  unnec- 
essarily, in  my  opinion.  Rather  than 
do  that,  I  would  see  us  take  these  pro- 
visions out  of  the  supplemental,  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  where  the 
studies  are. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  studies.  I 
happen  to  be  particularly  interested  in 
this,  and  I  would  like  to  learn  more, 
know  more,  and  when,  indeed,  we 
settle  this  issue,  I  would  like  to  know 
In  my  mind  that  I  clearly  and  fully  un- 
derstand every  dimension  of  this  issue 
because  I  think  it  is  important.  It  has 
been  controversial  in  the  past.  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  controversy  as  a  citi- 
zen who  was  not  in  this  House.  I  have 
now  the  opportunity  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  learn  what  this  controversy  is 
all  about,  to  become  well  informed.  On 
that  basis,  that  is  a  decision  that  has  a 
direct  impact  on  the  relative  power 
over  spending  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

I  take  that  very  seriously,  and  I 
would  regret  our  taking  action  today 
that  would  help  not  one  bit  in  fulfill- 
ing my  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  imperil  this  urgent  supplemental. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  He  has  shifted  his 
attack.  When  he  got  up  to  address  this 
question  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  he 
spoke  about  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  deferral  process  was  saving  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  made  no  ref- 
erence to  that  in  his  argument  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Now  he  speaks  about  the  learning 
process,  that  he  wants  the  opportunity 
to  be  considered  a  participant  in  the 
process  by  which  this  section  of  the 
law  is  changed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  hold  itself  in 
abeyance  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  learn  what  this  issue  is  all  about 
and  to  permit  him  to  cast  a  vote  on 
that.  The  issue  is  much  too  important 
for  that.  The  issue  is  one  that  is  im- 
iMrtant  enough  to  be  addressed  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  the  reason  that 
it  was  addressed  in  this  appropriations 
bill.  He.  himself,  acknowledged  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  the  com- 
mittee or  origtaial  Jurisdiction  in  con- 
sidering the  legislative  changes  that 
ought  to  be  made.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  consider  those  changes. 
But  the  issue  is  Important  enough,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  concluded,  that 
my  amendment  should  be  allowed  to 
be  debated  on  the  floor  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  myself  and  not 
be  allowed  to  be  stricken  by  a  point  of 
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order, 
made, 

Now  why  is  that  important?  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  he 
had  a  conversation  a  few  minutes  ago 
with  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  he  was  told  at  that  time  that  my 
amendment  makes  this  bill  veto-bait. 

Well,  I  can  understand  the  Direc- 
tor's position  on  that  matter  because 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  the  one  who  is  vio- 
lating the  law.  He  Is  the  one  who  is 
perpetrating  the  actions  that  require 
our  consideration  of  this  matter  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  the  one  who  is  vio- 
lating the  law  by  not  adhering  to  pro- 
cedures, by  using  the  deferral  process 
Instead  of  the  rescission  process  in 
order  to  stop  particular  programs. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, yes. 

Mr.  ARltlEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  noble.  I  would  not 
want  to  confess  to  this  body  that  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  the  only  one  con- 
fused. I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion out  here,  and  a  great  many  of  us 
take  this  responsibility  very  seriously 
and  would  like  the  advantage  of  the 
normal  processes. 

I  still  have  questions  even  from  what 
the  gentleman  Just  told  me.  No.  1.  if 
indeed  the  gentleman  who  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  violating  the  law.  then 
In  my  humble  opinion  It  would  be 
better  that  we  prosecute  him  for  those 
violations  rather  than  to  resort  to 
changing  the  law.  I  might  also  say 
that  the  one  thing  that  began  my 
whole  process  of  Investigating  is  this 
question:  why  are  we  legislating  In  an 
appropriations  bill,  when  it  is  such  a 
matter  that  is  so  controversial?  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  critical  question 
here. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exact- 
ly right,  it  is  a  critical  question.  Let  me 
say  if  the  gentleman  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  to  be  prosecuted,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  of  course,  will 
consider  that.  But  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  may  be  naive  in  addition  to 
being  noble  because  I  cannot  see  this 
Department  of  Justice  taking  time  to 
prosecute  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  any  vio- 
lations of  the  law  that  he  may  have 
had. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  want  to  find  out  and 
would  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose: 
what  is  It  he  is  trying  to  accomplish 
other  than  being  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  debate  this  issue  in  a  legislative 
forum?  This  is  a  legislative  forum  now. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  made  it  as 
legislative  forum. 


The  gentleman  said  earlier  that  he 
wants  to  save  money  and  that  what 
the  Yates  amendment  does  is  deprive 
the  President  of  the  opportunity  to 
save  money  by  taking  away  from  him 
the  deferral  process. 

That  is  not  true.  That  is  not  true, 
and,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
in  my  statement  during  general 
debate,  the  deferral  process  by  which 
the  President  may  save  money  on 
questions  other  than  policy  is  still  in 
the  law,  and  that  is  in  the  Antidefi- 
ciency  Act. 

Let  me  read  what  I  read  to  the  gen- 
tleman before;  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  And  I  would  repeat  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  .of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yatii] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yatss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Section  1512  tells  what 
the  President  can  do  tmder  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act.  and  it  says  this:  "In  ap- 
portioning or  reapportioning  an  appro- 
priation, a  reserve  may  be  established 
only  to  provide  for  contingencies." 
That  is  the  deferral  process.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  would  want  the 
President  to  be  able  to  do,  what  I 
would  want  the  President  to  be  able  to 
do  when  he  has  an  appropriation  and 
he  thinks  It  would  serve  the  country 
better  to  put  the  money  aside  tempo- 
rarily In  a  contingency  account.  He 
can  do  that  imder  the  law  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  time.  A  -econd  reason 
for  a  reserve  under  the  Antideficlency 
Act,  is: 

"(B)  to  achieve  savings  made  possi- 
ble by  or  through  changes  In  require- 
ments or  greater  efficiency  of  oper- 
ations"—That  is  what  the  gentleman 
wants  and  that  is  what  I  want.  If  the 
opportunity  is  there  to  save  money,  he 
can  defer  it  under  this  process.  I  will 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  it  be- 
comes Infinitely  more  difficult  to  over- 
turn the  President's  action  in  making 
such  a  deferral.  Just  as  exists  at  the 
present  time,  because  now  the  proce- 
dure that  is  present  is  that  we  follow 
the  one-house  or  the  two-house  proc- 
ess and  we  go  through  the  resolution 
so  that  ultimately  you  have  a  passage 
of  another  bill,  a  reappropriations 
process  that  you  did  not  have  when 
Congress  originally  contemplated  it. 

What  would  happen  now  under  the 
Antideficlency  Act  is  that  you  have 
that  same  process. 

In  order  for  Congress  to  overturn  a 
deferral  under  the  Antideficlency  Act. 
you  would  have  to  have  a  completely 
new  blU  passed,  a  completely  new  law 
passed,  approved  by  the  House,  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  and  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President. 

DIOOO 
That  is  a  very  difficult  process. 
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Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAXES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Ifr.  ARMET.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  what  I  would  want. 

Mr.  TATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Certainly  I  would  want 
to  save  money  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  TATES.  That  is  why  the  gentle- 
man wrote  the  letter  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  As  I  remember  the  letter 
the  gentleman  wrote,  the  gentleman 
talked  about  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  could  be  saved  and,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  opposed  my  amendment. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  is 
possible  at  the  present  time  under  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  and  the  gentle- 
man's action  striking  my  amendment 
does  not  change  anjrthing. 

Mr.  ARMET.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  that  is  the  wonder- 
ment of  this  issue,  how  much  I  have 
learned  since  I  wrote  those  early  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  is  an  excellent  confession  on  the 
gentleman's  part. 

Mr.  ARMET.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  The 
gentleman  asked  earlier  what  I  would 
want. 

I  would  want  to  have  had  hearings, 
legislation  proposed  as  a  free-standing 
piece  of  legislation  and  this  House 
take  it  up  in  the  normal  procedure. 
Barring  that.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
this  body  in  this  bill  consider  the 
Michel  amendment  or  the  Panetta 
amendment,  which  were  denied  by  the 
Rules  Committee  as  they  protected 
this  provision  from  noting  other  than 
my  strike  amendment  which  could  not 
be  denied  in  the  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Tates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TATES.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  learn  about  this  process,  I 
have  since  identified  this  6-inch 
report.  I  identified  that  during  the 
course  of  my  earlier  address,  in  which 
I  pointed  out  this  is  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act,  and  one-third  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  the  deferral. 
The  gentleman  could  leam  that  with- 
out the  necessity  of  having  to  have  the 
formality  of  the  bill  coming  to  the 
floor  and  the  gentleman  imdergo  the 
learning  process. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  can  assure  me.  not  only 
myself  but  the  other  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  we  will  have 
time  to  read  and  digest  that  report 
before  the  final  vote  is  taken  today.  I 
will  feel  much  reassured. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  had 
a  rapid  reading  course.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  had  a  rapid  reading  course, 
perhaps  the  gentleman  could  get 
through  with  it  by  the  time  we  finish 
this  today.  But  at  any  rate,  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  hold  up 
the  House  in  order  to  read  this. 
Rather  than  reading  the  opinion  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  I 
think  the  gentleman  might  have 
looked  at  the  origins  of  this  bill  and 
foimd  out  the  actual  history  of  it  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  gentleman's 
attack. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  the  White  House  is  being  de- 
prived of  no  action.  The  only  thing  the 
White  House  is  being  deprived,  the 
President  is  being  deprived  of,  is  the 
opportunity  to  defer  on  the  basis  of 
policy,  of  sending  a  deferral  to  the 
Congress  which  is,  in  its  essence,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  by  sending  to  the 
Congress  what  it  calls  a  deferral  which 
is  actually  a  rescission,  a  rescission  of 
an  appropriation  that  the  Congress 
approved  and  the  President  signed 
into  law.  The  President  signed  every- 
one of  these  matters  that  are  being  de- 
ferred into  law  himself.  Now  he  wants 
the  opportunity  of  what  he  calls  a  de- 
ferral on  a  policy  matter,  on  a  matter 
where  he  differs  with  Congress  on  a 
question  of  whether  the  law  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  one,  not  for  the  piupose  of 
deferring  the  expenditure  of  any 
money.  He  wants  to  kill  the  actual  ap- 
propriation itself  by  calling  it  a  defer- 
ral when  that  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  error  in  trying  to 
preserve  that  kind  of  an  approach  to 
the  President  in  seeldng  to  Icill  my  res- 
olution. 

The  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
the  gentleman  to  participate  in 
debate.  The  Rules  Committee  has  said 
that  it  will  consider  at  a  future  time 
whether  this  act  should  be  changed, 
but  the  Rules  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  they  being  the  forum  for 
making  legislation,  has  said  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  should 
be  approved  at  the  present  time  and 
voted  on. 

Mr.  DeLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  just  got  to  use 
the  cliche  one  more  time— there  you 
go  again.  What  we  have  here  is  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill— not  an 


authorization  bill— this  is  not  where 
we  should  be  making  broad  policy 
changes— we  all  know  that.  If  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  the  President  is  abus- 
ing his  deferral  power,  which  I  might 
add— I  don't  think  he's  doing,  but  if 
you  feel  that  way,  and  you  feel  that 
you  have  a  strong  case,  why  not  go 
through  the  normal  process  where 
this  can  be  debated  at  the  subcommit- 
tee, committee  and  floor  levels? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  National  Security 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations, where  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  appro- 
priations committee,  at  least  started 
the  process.  I  listened  to  their  testimo- 
ny and  found  that  between  the  com- 
ments, such  as— "This  is  an  unprece- 
dented abuse  of  power"— there  was  an 
obvious  lack  of  comparative  figures. 
Sure  they  came  armed  with  figures 
showing  that  the  President  is  defer- 
ring an  "unprecedented"  $23  billion, 
but  how  much  of  that  figure  is  antide- 
ficiency or  necessary  deferrals,  as  op- 
posed to  policy  deferrals.  Further- 
what  is  this  figure  compared  to— past 
administrations?  If  it  is,  what  is  the 
difference  between  administrations. 

The  answer.  Mr.  Chairman  is  the 
size  of  the  budget.  The  budget  has 
grown  greatly,  and  of  course,  so  has 
the  amount  of  deferrals,  both  antidefi- 
ciency and  policy  deferrals.  I  have  a 
chart  here  Mr.  Chairman  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  and  would 
like  to  include  it  in  the  Rkcord  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  The  chart,  most  of 
which  was  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shows  the 
amounts  and  numbers  of  deferrals, 
both  antideficiency  and  policy.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  an  additional 
column  to  express  policy  deferrals— 
the  controversial  ones— as  a  percent- 
age of  the  budget  for  specific  years 
and  for  administrations.  Low  and 
behold,  I  found  that  President  Ford's 
percentage  was  2.15  percent  of  the 
budgets.  President  Carter's  were  0.5 
percent  of  the  budgets,  and  the  abu- 
sive President  Reagan's  was  0.6  of  the 
budgets— a  whole  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent more  than  Jimmy  Carter.  Can  we 
reasonably  call  that  abusive? 

Obviously  there  is  more  that  we 
must  consider  and  study  before  we 
abuse  our  legislative  system.  Let's  not 
make  broad  legislative  changes  with- 
out the  necessary  procedure  that 
allows  for  discussion,  debate  and  com- 
promise. I  urge  my  coUeagues  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  support  the 
Armey  amendment— support  the  legis- 
lative process. 
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Mr.    BROOKS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  is  here  today,  a  distinguished  subcom- 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  mittee  Chairman  on  Appropriations, 

words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  We   heard   Mr.   MoRBisoir,   a  distin- 

amendment.  guished  Member  and  we  heard  Mrs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  my  f>^  ^^J""^  i^^'^^S'.i't^ 

disttaguished  friends  from  Texas,  my  So  a  hearing  h"  *>een  held  in  an  ap- 

coUeaiues  and  my  fellow  Texans.  Mr.  f ^priate  committee  that  does  have 

Ariot  and  Mr.  DeLay,  that  I  have  the  Jurisdiction. 

highest  regard  for  the  gentlemen  and  j  ^g^t  add  the  Committee  on  Oov- 

I  love  the  gentlemen  and  I  like  the  g^nment  Operations  has  fuU  Jurisdic- 

gentlemen,  but  on  this  occasion  I  feel  ^^^  qj,  deferral  matters  as  fully  as  the 

constrained  to  disagree.  Committee  on  Rules,  amd  our  major 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  a  effort  in  supporting  this  is  to  work 

long  time  and  I  do  want  to  correct  the  toward  a  reasonable  accord  on  this 

record  and  say  that  there  have  been  matter.  Nobody  thinks  that  a  Presi- 

substantial  hearings  on  this  subject,  dent  should  have  absolutely  no  au- 

The  Oovemment  Operations  Commit-  thority.   But  nobody   in   their  right 

tee  had  a  hearing  on  this  matter  of  de-  mind  believes  we  should  give  him  a 

ferral.  We  heard  Jim  Miller  represent-  Une  item  veto  in  a  democracy. 

K^'SS'f  Ja"Se^'d°^'ri^^e  NOW  I  rise  in  opposition  of  a  motion 

hSid  J!£:XX  ^iS»  t^  <Snei2  to  strike  that  section  201.  bemuse  it  is 

Accounting  Office.  We  heard  the  gen-  essential    to    remedying    the    most 

tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit-  urgent  problem  of  executive  abuse  of 

TDf],  who  has  spent  a  good  many  what  is  the  Judicially  crippled  deferral 

years  in  Congress.  We  heard  the  gen-  mechanism  in  the  Impoundment  Con- 

tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tatu],  who  trol  Act. 
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Director  Miller  made  It  very  clear 
that  the  President  fully  intends  to  ex- 
ploit the  Judicially  maimed  deferral 
mechanism  to  gut  provisions  of  appro- 
priations bUl  that  Congress  has  passed 
and  that  the  President  has  signed. 
This  absolute  line-item  veto  that  the 
President  has  grabbed  is  creating 
budgetary  chaos  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment and  has  completely  disrupted 
the  balance  of  power  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive. 

As  I  have  noted  at  every  opportuni- 
ty, the  line-item  veto  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  currently  wielding  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  line-item  veto 
that  the  President  might  have  been 
granted  by  Congress. 

First,  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
override  the  veto. 

Second,  under  the  existing  situation, 
the  line-item  veto  does  not  have  to  be 
exercised  at  the  time  a  bill  Is  signed, 
but  can  be  exercised  months  after 
Congressman  Mmts  and  the  Appro- 
priations Coknmittee  has  made  such  a 
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decision.  And  that  would  be  pretty  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  second  guess. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  has  an 
emergency  on  its  hands,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  willingly  negotiate 
with  Congress  to  bargain  away  the 
line-item  veto  that  he  has  so  coveted. 
Only  if  Congress  has  the  courage  to 
suspend  this  authority  under  the  stat- 
utory vehicle  that  the  President  is 
abusing  wlU  be  able  to  force  him  and 
his  people,  Iti.  Miller  and  his  advi- 
sors, to  sit  down  and  woriL  out  a  new 
method  of  equitably  allowing  Congress 
and  the  Executive  to  share  in  the 
spending  process. 

Government  Operations  and  the 
Rules  Committee  are  perfectly  willing, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  previously  had 
worked  out  a  workable  temporary  so- 
lution, to  sit  down,  we  wlU  sit  down 
and  work  with  them.  We  think  the 
President  ought  to  have  plenty  of  au- 
thority. But  I  would  not  give  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  I  would  not  give  a 
Republican  President  and  I  would  not 
give  any  other  kind  of  President  a  line- 
item  veto  to  circtmivent  the  authority 
of  our  own  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  when  he  signs  it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  unintentional 
shift  of  congressional  prerogatives  to 
the  President  has  occurred.  And  it  is 
also  very  clear  that  Congress  must 
take  swift  and  decisive  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  We  cannot  afford 
to  strike  section  201  because  we  need  it 
as  a  catalyst  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  work  with  us  in  seeking  a  bal- 
anced and  constitutionally  valid  mech- 
anism for  managing  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  defeat- 
ing this  motion  to  strike. 

B^.  CONTE.  Ittt.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  strike  section  201  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  that  section  1013  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  herein  and  subse- 
quently appropriated. 

The  administration  strongly  opposes 
the  bin  language  on  the  groimds  that 
it  repeals  the  President's  authority  to 
defer  fimds  under  section  1013. 

However,  before  my  colleagues  take 
a  position  in  this  issue,  I  suggest  a 
very  careful  look  at  the  deferral  proc- 
ess, and  at  the  language  itself. 

The  deferral  process  is  set  forth  in 
title  X  of  the  Budget  Act.  which  was 
enacted  in  1974  in  response  to  defer- 
rals by  the  executive  which  were  based 
on  policy  disagreements  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Title  X  amended  the  Antidef  iciency 
Act  to  strike  the  reference  to  "other 
developments"  which  had  been  cited 
as  authority  for  policy  deferrals,  es- 
tablished a  procedure  for  reporting  de- 
ferrals to  Congress,  and  provided  that 
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deferrals  could  be  disapproved  by  a 
simple  resolution  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  view,  supported  by  two  stud- 
ies by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  that  title  X  does  not  provide 
any  independent  authority  to  defer. 
That  authority  is  derived  from  the  An- 
tideficiency  Act,  and  from  individual 
appropriations  that  are  discretionary 
in  nature,  taldng  into  accoimt  the 
terms  of  the  Appropriation  Act  and 
any  other  applicable  laws. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  specifies 
that: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  solely  to  provide 
for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible  by  or 
through  changes  in  requirements  or  greater 
efficiency  of  operations  •  *  *. 

Except  as  specifically  provided  by  particu- 
lar appropriations  Acts  or  other  laws,  no  re- 
serves shall  be  established  other  than  as  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection. 

That  language  cannot  be  reasonably 
construed  as  legal  authority  for  policy 
deferrals. 

Nevertheless,  every  year  since  title  X 
was  enacted  OMB  has  proposed  defer- 
rals based  on  policly  disagreements 
with  the  Congress. 

In  my  view,  when  OMB  has  recom- 
mended that  an  appropriation  bill  be 
signed  by  the  President,  they  also 
accept  the  funding  levels  for  individ- 
ual programs  in  that  bill  that  have 
been  negotiated  with  the  Congress. 

Those  funds  should  be  oblie^ted 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriation Act,  other  applicable  laws, 
and  the  requirements  for  prudent  fi- 
nancial numagement  set  forth  in  the 
Antideficiency  Act. 

Until  the  Chadha  decision,  we  could 
use  a  simple  resolution,  privileged  for 
consideration,  to  disapprove  deferrals 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

However,  under  Chadha  the  one- 
House  veto  of  proposed  deferrals  ap- 
pears to  be  unconstitutional.  We  have 
not  passed  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
since  Chadha. 

The  Chadha  decision  was  handed 
down  in  June  1983,  almost  3  years  ago. 

During  those  3  years  we  have  seen 
an  endless  stream  of  hearings,  studies, 
and  legal  analyses,  but  no  solution  to 
the  problem  of  policy  deferrals,  and  no 
process  through  which  we  can  prompt- 
ly respond. 

That  is  why  the  committee  adopted 
section  201. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  bill  lan- 
guage is  an  effective  solution. 

In  fact,  if  you  read  section  1013  of 
title  X,  you  may  wonder  what  all  of 
the  commotion  is  about. 

Section  1013  only  establishes  the 
procedure  for  reporting  deferrals,  and 
requires  that  budget  authority  pro- 
posed for  deferral  be  made  available  if 
the  deferral  is  disapproved  by  simple 
resolution. 


The  bill  language  i^jplles  only  to  sec- 
tion 1013,  which  cannot  be  read  or 
construed  as  authority  to  defer. 

The  bUl  language  does  not  take  away 
any  authority  for  the  simple  reason 
that  section  1013  does  not  confer  any. 

The  bill  language  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  policy  deferrals,  and  does 
not  provide  a  legislative  vehicle  for  the 
prompt  disposition  of  deferrals. 

At  best,  this  is  a  vote  to  send  OMB  a 
message. 

If  you  think  that  the  ciirrent  defer- 
ral process  is  acceptable,  then  vote  for 
the  pending  amendment  to  strike  the 
bill  language. 

If  you  think  that  we  should  send 
OMB  a  message  about  deferrals,  then 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  for 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Idr. 
CoNTE]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  ARMrr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)     

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  always,  in  the  case  of  this  pro- 
vision in  my  amendment,  there  is 
going  to  be  somebody  who  says,  "I 
think  something  different."  And  could 
it  be  possible  that  I  might  argue  that 
if  you  think  that  the  President  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  fulfill  what  is 
now  existent  by  way  of  reporting  to 
this  Congress  on  his  deferrals,  that  is, 
not  give  us  the  information  regarding 
his  deferrals  that  he  is  required  to 
under  current  law,  if  you  want  to 
accept  that  the  President  can  do  that 
without  reporting  to  us,  then  you 
could  vote  against  this  amendment:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Well,  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  that  does,  it  takes 
away  or  diminishes  the  President's  re- 
porting requirements.  That  is  what 
you  said  Just  a  minute  ago.  That  is  all 
this  thing  does. 

Mr.  CONTE.  WeU,  as  I  understand 
it,  under  section  1012  the  President 
has  other  reporting  authority. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Section  1013  is  the  criti- 
cal section.  The  deferrals  themselves 
acknowledge  that  the  legal  authority 
of  the  President  to  make  the  deferrals 
rests  on  section  1013.  The  President's 
own  documents  sustain  that  viewpoint. 
The  Director  of  Office  of  Maziagement 
and  Budget  has  threatened  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  because  he  thinks  section 
1013  gives  him  the  deferral  authority. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bfassachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  BCr.  Abmkt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cortx  was  al- 


lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMETf .  It  appears,  then,  that 
despite  the  fact  that  GAO  has  con- 
firmed in  its  study  that  OMB  does 
have  that  deferral  authority  that  is  at 
issue  here,  I  guess  maybe  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  you  have  said  then  that 
you  are  willing,  the  Rules  Committee 
is  willing  to  have  this  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  biU  risk  a  veto 
for  a  provision  that  does  nothing.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  I  would  suggest 
that  nobody  criticize  me  for  using  the 
House's  time  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  nobody  is  criticizing  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  am  not  cri- 
tizing  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARMEY.  I  know  you  have  not. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  criticized  the  gentleman  for  it. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  goes  back  to  the  point.  We  have  so 
much  confusion,  so  much  misunder- 
standing, so  much  apprehension  and 
miscomprehension  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  bedeviling  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  with  a  waiver  against  the 
rule  against  legislating  in  order  to  leg- 
islate in  a  manner  that  is  not  at  all 
clear  to  any  of  us  here  and  will  prob- 
ably end  up  in  the  courts  while  the  bill 
is  being  vetoed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  say,  in  answer, 
that  when  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  I  asked  that  no  waivers  be 
granted  on  any  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act  provides  the  authority  for 
the  President  to  make  deferrals. 
Mr.  ARBCEY.  Right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coiml  has  agadn  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusion on  this.  The  confusion  is  in  the 
gentleman's  mind.  It  is  clear  that 
under  section  1012  there  is  still  the  re- 
quirement by  the  President  to  make 
reports  to  the  Congress  as  to  what  he 
proposes  to  defer  and  why  he  proposes 
to  defer  it.  So  the  reporting  require- 
ments are  still  there.  He  has  to  do  it. 
The  only  difference  is.  as  a  result  of 
my  amendment,  the  President  will  not 
be  able  to  send  down  deferrals  based 
on  matters  of  policy.  If  he  is  interested 
in  saving  money,  the  vehicle  is  still  in 
the  bilL  As  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts points  out,  he  still  has  the  an- 
tideficiency law,  which  he  may  use  for 


the  purpose  of  sending  deferrals  to  the 
Congress,  except  he  can  no  longer 
send  deferrals  down  on  the  basis  of 
disagreement  In  policy  with  the  Con- 
gress. 
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He  has  to  send  It  on  the  basis  of 
showing  that  it  is  good  management  to 
send  it  to  defer  for  a  period  of  time, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  deferral.  I 
think  that  this  is  originally  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  wanted  in  his 
argument.  He  wanted  money  to  be 
saved.  This  section  permits  that  to  be 
done  without  any  changes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  faced  with 
very  good  options  today  in  the  choice 
between  the  Armey  amendment  and 
the  conunittee  amendment.  The  proc- 
ess on  deferrals  was  set  up  through 
the  impoundment  act  to  create  a  bal- 
ance between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branch  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  the  deferrals  would  proceed. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
process  under  the  impoundment  act. 
Yes.  the  Antideficiency  Act  is  there, 
but  when  it  was  abused  by  past  execu- 
tives, that  was  the  reason  that  the 
process  was  set  up  In  the  course  of  the 
impoundment  act. 

The  problem  now  is  that  we  are 
facing  two  very  difficult  choices  here. 
The  Armey  amendment  basically  says 
let  us  restore  the  existing  deferral 
process  as  it  exists  today.  The  problem 
is  that  that  process  is  in  chaos  as  a 
result  of  the  Chadha  decision.  The 
problem  that  has  resulted  from 
Chadha  is  that  with  the  constitutional 
question  raised  with  regard  to  the  leg- 
islative veto,  we  are  no  longer  able  as 
an  Institution  to  challenge  the  defer- 
rals that  are  set  up  by  the  executive 
branch.  Into  that  vacuum  a  President 
has  emerged  who  is  basically  taking 
the  approach  that  he  can  defer  any- 
thing, whether  it  is  a  management  de- 
cision or  a  policy  decision,  and  is  doing 
the  equivalent  of  a  line-item  veto 
under  the  shadow  of  the  deferral  proc- 
ess. That  is  wrong.  We  recognize  it  a> 
wrong  in  terms  of  the  balance  of 
powers,  and  what  was  intended  by  the 
deferral  process. 

The  committee  amendment  on  the 
other  hand  strikes  the  process  itself, 
and  there  is.  I  think,  a  legitimate 
reason,  obviously,  for  having  a  defer- 
ral process.  Yes,  I  know  that  the  anti- 
deficiency  act  is  still  in  existence,  but 
let  us  understand  that  we  do  not  know 
anymore  what  that  process  would  be. 
It  has  not  been  carefully  outlined.  We 
do  not  know  what  our  powers  would  be 
If  the  President  uses  the  antidefi- 
ciency act  in  broad  terms,  and  that  is 
the  concern.  Doing  away  with  the  ex- 
isting process  basically  creates  a  situa- 
tion in  which  Members  have  to  go  on 
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record  as  being  against  the  deferral 
process  as  it  exists. 

Deferrals  make  sense.  Let  ut  all 
agree  that  deferrals  make  sense.  They 
are  a  good  management  tool,  because  a 
President  can  make  a  Judgment,  based 
on  whether  a  project  has  been  delayed 
or  the  equipment  for  a  project  is  not 
there,  to  defer  those  funds  for  a 
period.  That  is  legitimate,  and  that 
ought  to  continue;  it  is  Just  a  good 
management  tool  for  any  President. 

So  we  are  faced  with  these  choices. 
The  point  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
reform  of  the  deferral  process.  There 
were  recommended  amendments  that 
were  presented  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Both  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  and  myself  presented 
amendments  to  try  to  reform  the  proc- 
ess. 

Admittedly,  the  committees  ought  to 
move  forward  with  it.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee  ought  to  be  proceed- 
ing with  reforms  on  the  referral  proc- 
ess. It  is  needed.  It  is  needed.  We  need 
to  put  limits  on  the  deferral  process. 

First  of  aU.  we  ought  to  say.  as  my 
amendment  said,  we  ought  not  to 
allow  the  deferral  process  for  policy 
purposes.  If  you  want  to  Implement  a 
decision  on  a  policy  basis,  send  us  a  re- 
scission. That  is  what  a  reednlon  Is 
for.  But  we  ought  to  limit  it  in  terms 
of  the  pollcy-versus-management  ques- 
tion. 

Second,  we  ought  to  set  up.  m  the 
GAO  has  recommended,  a  fixed  time- 
frame for  those  kinds  of  deferrals.  If 
they  are  going  to  defer,  they  ought  to 
say  we  are  going  to  defer  for  so  many 
days— 40  days,  45  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  of  time,  those  funds  ought 
to  be  restored,  and  the  administration 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  redefer- 
rlng,  which  is  a  game  that  they  have 
been  playing  under  the  present  defer- 
ral process.  That  ought  to  be  a  limita- 
tion. 

Third,  we  ought  to  allow  for  some 
kind  of  Joint  resolution  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  set  aside 
management  deferrals  that  the  House 
or  the  Senate  may  not  agree  with. 

Now  those  are  some  of  the  steps  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  re- 
forms on  this  process.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity.  We 
urge  that  the  committees  and  the 
Rules  Committee  try  to  proceed  with 
those  kinds  of  reforms.  So  the  ques- 
tion that  we  are  faced  with  here  is 
what  step  will  now  force  action  to  try 
to  reform  the  deferral  process.  That  is 
really  the  question  that  we  ought  to 
be  asking:  What  makes  the  most  sense 
in  terms  of  forcing  action?  Does  the 
Armey  amendment?  Is  that  going  to 
force  action,  returning  to  the  sUtus 
quo,  or  is  the  committee  amendment 
going  to  force  action  by  eliminating 
the  deferral  process? 
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I  come  down  on  the  basis  that  we 
have  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  f edup  with 
this  process,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  contained  In  the  committee  ap- 
proach, which  says  that  we  are  going 
to  get  rid  of  this  process,  we  are  will- 
ing to  listen,  we  are  willing  to  deal,  but 
we  are  fed  up  with  the  way  it  has  been 
handled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
hctta]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Paitetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  we  do  that,  if  we 
send  that  message,  then  I  think 
whether  it  is  done  in  conference  or 
whether  it  is  done  by  the  responsible 
committees,  we  can  then  develop  an 
approach  that  will  truly  reform  the 
deferral  process.  We  have  to  restore 
the  balance  of  powers— that  is  abso- 
lutely essential— and  we  have  to  re- 
store good  management  to  govern- 
ment. I  think  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
support  the  committee  approach. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
and  right  up  until  he  drew  his  conclu- 
sion. I  was  with  him  all  the  way.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  outlined  the  dilemma 
that  the  Congress  finds  itself  in,  the 
difficulties  since  the  Chadha  case,  and 
our  dissatisfaction  with  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Budget  and 
Anti-impoundment  Act  that  is  a  per- 
version of  the  original  intent. 

But  then  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  it  is  better  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  by  leaving  perni- 
cious language  in  this  bill  than  it  is  to 
be  forcing  on  us  the  right  kind  of  lan- 
guage by  taking  it  out  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  question 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet]  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  this  House  to  do  what  it 
should  have  done  since  the  Chadha 
case— that  is,  have  the  proper  commit- 
tees sit  down  and  work  out  a  proper 
change  to  the  Budget  and  Anti-im- 
poundment Act  instead  of  letting  a 
committee  of  the  House  without  juris- 
diction in  this  area  legislate  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  at  that: 
to  do  something  which  the  House  may 
not  want  to  do. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  a  very  interesting 
amendment.  I  think  I  like  it  better 
than  the  alternatives  we  are  faced 
with  today.  But  I  find  it  again  discon- 
certing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  we  continue  to  go 
back  to  legislating  on  appropriations 
bills.  The  committees  of  Jurisdiction, 
be  the  Rules,  Government  Operations, 
Budget,  whoever  they  are,  sit  here  and 
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let  other  committees  write  their  rules 
for  them  because  they  are  imwilllng  to 
do  the  work  that  is  necessary,  and 
then  when  this  kind  of  legislation 
comes  to  the  floor.  I  am  horrified  and 
shocked  that  those  committees  who 
have  Jurisdiction  do  not  claim  it  and 
try  to  get  it  back. 

I  am  horrified  and  shocked.  I  am  not 
surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 
normal  path  for  this  House  is  that  of 
least  resistance.  That  is  what  we  are 
taking  today.  If  we  want  to  really 
stand  up  for  writing  law  that  we  be- 
lieve in,  then  I  think  that  we  have  to 
accept  the  Armey  amendment  and 
demand  that  the  committees  of  proper 
Jurisdiction  do  the  responsible  job. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Armey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  particular  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates)  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  head  and  for 
moving  us  forward  on  the  question  of 
deferrals.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  not  trampling  on  anyone's  Ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  this  issue.  It 
is  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
dealing  with  a  situation  that  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  for  too  long  already. 
The  chairmen  of  the  two  committees 
with  substantive  Jurisdiction  support 
the  language  in  the  committee  bill. 
They  understand  that  it  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  restoring  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banldng  Committee, 
I  have  particular  interest  in  this  issue. 
That  is  because  the  President  has  tar- 
geted the  areas  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  for  some  of  the 
largest  deferrals  that  have  taken 
place.  The  $8.7  billion  that  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  defer  can  in  these 
two  areas  can  only  be  described  as 
policy  deferral.  They  do  not  reflect 
any  kind  of  legitimate  antideficiency 
of  legitimate  management  goal.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  language, 
read  earlier  today,  which  specifically 
disapproves  these  deferrals. 

As  a  result  of  President's  deferrals 
this  year,  I  and  three  other  Members 
of  the  House,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  ScHV- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Lowry,  joined  with  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  a  host  of 
individual  cities  in  bringing  litigation 
in  the  Federal  district  court  here  in 
Washington  challenging  the  entire 
constitutionality  of  the  deferral  proc- 
ess in  light  of  the  Chadha  decision.  I 
have  also  filed  legislation,  H.R.  4205, 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Congress  for  any 


proposed  deferral  not  specifically  per- 
mitted under  the  Antideficiency  Act 

The  lawsuit  is  based  on  our  view 
that  the  deferral  power  established  by 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  one-House  veto  which  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  Congress  the  power 
to  limit  and  control  its  use. 
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Regardless  of  the  fate  of  that  litiga- 
tion, however,  it  is  quite  clear  as  a 
policy  matter  that  Congress  must 
retain  the  ultimate  authority  to  decide 
what  appropriations  it  is  going  to  send 
to  the  President  and  should  not  allow 
the  President  to  exercise  a  backdoor 
line-item  veto  power. 

The  action  that  the  House  will  take 
in  rejecting  this  amendment  is  more 
than  sending  a  signal.  Since  policy  de- 
ferrals have  no  basis  in  law  other  than 
section  1013,  the  committee  language 
would  ensure  that  policy  deferrals 
would  not  take  place  unless  Congress 
established  a  new  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  Should  the  President 
veto  this  legislation,  he  would  make 
clear  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  Congress  that  he  does  not  choose 
to  be  bound  by  the  constitutionally  or- 
dained method  for  deciding  on  taxing 
and  spending  measures.  I  hope  he  will 
not  take  the  advice  of  the  Director  of 
OMB  to  veto  this  legislation  when  it 
reaches  his  desk,  at  least  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  deferral  language. 

There  is  wisdom  in  what  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed.  Continuation  of 
this  unconstitutional  procedure  is  un- 
dermining the  way  in  which  we  decide 
on  what  is  appropriate  to  be  spent  and 
we  should  take  this  opportunity  to  put 
some  balance  back  in  the  process.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  all  the  time.  I 
am  reluctant  to  rise,  but  with  the 
number  of  people  talking  today  on 
this  issue,  once  again  identifies  the 
problem  that  this  Congress  has  long 
suffered  with,  and  I  use  the  word 
"suffer"  because  I  think  that  is  the 
most  appropriate  way  to  describe  it. 

Words  have  been  used  that  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  system  of  rescissions  and 
deferrals.  It  has  also  been  identified 
this  afternoon  that  this  administra- 
tion is  not  the  first  to  abuse  it.  This  is 
quite  true.  Through  the  years  we  have 
all  been  concerned  about  it.  This  is  the 
reason  we  had  the  Budget  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  to  further  identify, 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

I  must  say.  Yes;  this  administraUon 
has  in  my  Judgment  abused  the  defer- 
ral process.  I  think  this  has  been  iden- 
tified this  afternoon.  This  means  that 
we  have  to  do  something,  that  the 
number  of  witnesses,  the  number  of 


people  we  have  had  to  testify  this 
afternoon  on  this,  the  chairman  of  the 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BkooxsI:  the  Rules  Committee,  cer- 
tainly the  Appropriations  Committee 
under  Chairman  Whittim  have  all 
identified  this  as  being  a  problem;  so  I 
think  something  is  going  to  be  done  to 
further  identify  this. 

Most  of  us.  those  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  anyway,  do  not  agree 
with  the  line-item  veto.  We  think  that 
destroys  the  balance  of  power  that  our 
Constitution  duly  provides  for. 

The  Chadha  case,  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act,  as  well  as 
many  other  acts  here  and  court  deci- 
sions have  told  us  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Now.  where  does  policy  and  manage- 
ment, where  does  one  stop  and  the 
other  one  start?  I  think  we  are  getting 
into  a  gray  area  here  that  needs  to  be 
defined.  It  may  t>e  management,  and  it 
may  be  policy,  but  the  need  for  the 
right  to  deferral  of  the  Executive,  the 
right  to  rescind,  certainly  should  t>e 
protected. 

I  object  to  one  feature,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  being  the  referee. 
Under  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  it  provides  that  the  re- 
scissions and  deferrals— deferrals, 
anyway— go  to  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office.  They  decide  whether  to 
send  them  on  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  in  what  manner.  That 
is  our  responsibility  in  the  Congress, 
not  someone  never  elected.  I  have 
always  objected  to  that  procedure. 
That  is  one  area  I  think  we  need  to 
work  on. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  this.  Do  you  really  think 
whether  this  is  in  or  out  of  the  bill  if 
the  President  has  asked  for  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  here  and  it  is  vital, 
it  is  urgent,  tiiat  the  President  is  going 
to  veto  this  bill  whether  he  gets  this 
language  in  or  out,  if  he  has  a  commit- 
ment from  this  Congress  that  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem of  further  defining  what  limita- 
tions are  on  the  President,  what  the 
limitations  are  on  Congress?  I  think 
not. 

I  think  we  have  a  commitment  this 
afternoon.  Something  will  be  done 
very  soon  about  this  to  limit  the  au- 
thority, so  we  will  not  have  this  gray 
area  again.  I  think  this  bill  will  be 
signed  in. 

I  personally  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  provided  a  very  necessary 
service. 

We  have  a  problem  on  our  hands 
here.  We  have  a  hot  potato,  and  it  will 
not  go  away  today.  It  will  be  back,  so  I 
hope  that  we  will  do  something  about 
it.  I  am  sure  we  will.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  th«  leadership  here,  that  this 


will  not  end  today.  We  will  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  we  only  further  muddy  the 
water  and  make  it  more  difficult  if  we 
strike  section  301,  even  though  the 
words  "and  subsequently  appropri- 
ated", those  words  bother  me  very 
much;  but  nevertheless,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  strike  section  301. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  BCr.  Chairman,  in  this 
era  of  deficit-reduction  that  has  al- 
ready seen  Congress  move  to  limit  its 
budget  decisionmaking  authority 
through  Gramm-Rudman,  we  now 
have  before  us  an  amendment  that 
goes  even  further  than  Oramm- 
Rudman.  The  Armey  amendment 
would  allow  the  President  to  continue 
to  withhold  funds  already  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  any  reason  he 
chooses. 

If  we  pass  the  Armey  amendment, 
we  make  a  mockery  of  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  issue.  In 
fact,  along  with  three  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  filed  a  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  de- 
ferral process  as  implemented  by  this 
administration  after  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion. As  it  now  stands,  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress.  If  we  allow 
that  intent  to  be  violated— which  this 
amendment  would  accomplish— we  es- 
tablish a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  deferral  of  billions  of  dollars, 
which  the  President  is  currently  un- 
dertaking, has  enormous  impact  on 
programs  and  people  in  our  society- 
impact  not  intended  by  Congress.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  affidavit  of  Mayor 
Diane  Feinstein  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  lawsuit  challenging  the  current  de- 
ferral process: 

The  deferral  of  funds  under  the  CDBO 
program  will  compel  San  Franclaco  to 
impose  a  16  percent  cut  on  its  community 
development  prosnuiu,  which  will  mean 
that  24  families  with  disabled  persons  will 
not  be  placed  In  handicapped  accessible 
housing;  that  plans  to  develop  76  units  of 
housing  (or  handicapped  persons  will  be 
cancelled;  that  414  elderly  persons  living  in 
substandard  or  unsuitable  housing  will  be 
deprived  of  housing  counselling:;  that  about 
2,400  families  living  in  substandard  housing 
will  not  have  housing  in  city  developed 
housing;  that  Job  counselling  programs  will 
be  sharply  curtailed;  that  approximately 
860  worliers  presently  employed  in  housing, 
economic  development  and  community  facil- 
ity construction  will  lose  their  Jobs:  and 
that  other  basic  social  services  will  be  cut. 

Congress  intended  for  this  program 
to  be  fimded.  It  expressed  its  Intent  in 
the  normal  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process. 

The  Armey  amendment  would  allow 
the  President  to  preserve  appropria- 
tions he  likes  and  eliminate  those  he 
does  not  like  even  after  Congress  has 
passed  a  measure  and  the  President 
has  signed  it  into  law.  The  people  of 
this  country  elected  us  to  do  our  jobs 
and  make  the  tough  budgetary  deci- 
sions. Let  us  not  let  the  Armey  amend- 


ment abdicate  our  respomlbllitles.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  Abxbt], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.    ARBCET.    Mr    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noei 
224.  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
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The  Cleiit  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  M<K}ratb  for.  with  Mr.  GUckman 
against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for.  with  Mr.  Sltelton 
against. 

Mr.  Monson  for,  with  Mr.  Gibbons 
against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for.  with  Mrs.  Boxer  against. 

Mr.  Hiler  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Hartnett  for,  with  Mr.  Manton 
against. 


lii.  WORTLEY  and  Mr.  CX>NTERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  WORT- 
LET  changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1700 

AMEnSMKirT  OITKRKD  BT  MR.  LOTT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lott:  pn  page 
33,  at  line  21,  strike  the  words  "and  subse- 
quently". 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  really 
quite  simple:  It  confines  the  deferral 
repealer  in  section  201  to  funds  con- 
tained in  this  bill  only,  instead  of  to 
all  future  appropriations  as  the  Yates 
language  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  deference  to  the  intention  of 
its  proponents  that  this  be  only  a  tem- 
porary measure  until  the  committees 
of  jurisdiction— Rules  and  Govern- 
ment Operations — can  develop  a  more 
permanent  solution. 

Chairman  Whitten,  in  testifsing 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  April  9 
said  the  following  of  the  Yates  lan- 
guage: 

As  a  temporary  measure,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  included  language 
which  removes  the  administration's  author- 
ity to  defer  future  spending  under  title  X  of 
the  Budget  Act.  In  effect  this  suspends  the 
process  until  something  permanent  can  be 
worked  out  under  the  leadership  of  your 
committee. 

And  Chairman  Whitten  went  on, 
and  again  I  quote: 

We  need  a  permanent  workable  solution.  I 
am  hopeful  that  out  of  these  hearings  and 
efforts  by  both  our  committees  and  others, 
we  will  come  up  with  the  workable  solution. 

Chairman  Brooks  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  testified 
on  the  same  date  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Yates  language  was  to  bring  OMB 
to  the  negotiating  table  over  the  prob- 
lem. He  reaffirmed  this  intention  most 
recently  in  a  letter  of  May  6  to  Chair- 
man Pepper  in  which  he  said,  and  I 
quote: 

As  you  know,  this  section  was  added  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  by  Con- 
gressman Yates  to  force  the  President  to  sit 
down  with  Congress  to  resolve  the  current 
crisis  •  •  •. 

And,  Chairman  Brooks  went  on  to 
write: 

Section  201  is  not  designed  to  be  the  final 
solution  to  this  problem,  but  is  intended  to 
remedy  the  immediate  crisis  and  to  precipi- 
tate negotiations  between  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Finally,  the  author  of  section  201, 
Mr.  Yates,  has  indicated  on  several  oc- 
casions that  he  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  Rules  and  Government  Op- 


erations on  developing  a  more  perma- 
nent solution. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  con- 
forms the  Yates  provision  to  the  in- 
tention of  its  proponents  that  it  be  a 
temporary  stopgap  solution.  As  it  now 
stands,  section  201  applies  to  this  biU 
and  all  future  appropriations  bills— 
hardly  temporary  language. 

My  amendment  confines  the  applica- 
bUity  of  section  201  to  this  biU  and 
this  bill  only,  which  will  carry  us 
through  September.  I  can't  imagine  it 
will  take  Rules  and  Government  Oper- 
ations more  ttian  5  monttis  to  enact  a 
new  deferral  reform  provision. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  don't  adopt 
my  amendment,  there  will  be  no  incen- 
tive for  our  committees  to  act  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future  since  the 
Yates  language  will  be  with  us  now 
and  for  everymore— world  without  de- 
ferrals, amen. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  this  language  the  temporary 
measure  its  proponents  claim  it  was 
meant  to  be  by  adopting  my  sunset 
amendment.  Only  by  doing  so  will  we 
ensure  that  the  conmiittees  of  jurisdic- 
tion will  have  the  incentive  and  prod 
to  develop  a  truly  constructive  and 
thoughtful  deferral  reform  process. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  gut  the  action  that 
was  just  taken  by  the  House  and  the 
vote  just  taken. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  you 
will  have  to  go  through  the  same  fight 
on  every  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  true,  it  is  my  intention  that  the 
legislative  committees  take  this  matter 
up  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
reason  would  there  be  to  take  it  up  in 
the  Rules  Committee  or  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  if  we 
have  already  acted  unilaterally  and  on 
a  permanent  basis  in  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  Because  I  will  concede 
that  my  amendment  is  a  temporary  so- 
lution, and  one  that  will  hold  in  abey- 
ance policy  deferrals,  pending  action 
by  the  legislation  committee.  We  know 
that  the  legislative  committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  already  indicat- 
ed that  it  will  consider  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Chairman  Pepper. 
on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago  indicated 
that  the  Rules  Committee  would  con- 
sider it.  The  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Chairman  Brooks,  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  said  that 
his  committee  will  consider  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  pending 
their  action,  I  am  sure  that  both  those 
chairmen,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  majori- 
ty of  those  committees  would  want  the 


action  of  the  House  has  Just  voted  to 
remidn.  to  stay  there,  until  they  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  it  thoroughly  and 
decide  it. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  is  to  vitiate  the  action  of  the 
House  for  all  bills  other  than  this. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Would  the  gentleman 
concede  that  my  amendment  would 
say  that  your  language  would  be  appli- 
cable to  this  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  it  would  then  say 
that  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
future  bills,  so  it  is  not  a  permanent 
solution,  right? 

Mr.  YATES.  My  amendment  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  a  permanent  solution. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  stopgap  solution, 
and  it  acts  like  that. 

The  administration  can  sign  appro- 
priation biUs  into  law  and  send  these 
bills  and  rescissions  up  after  those 
bills  are  approved  by  the  President, 
and  with  the  gentleman's  amendment 
accepted,  we  would  have  to  go  through 
the  entire  fight  again  if  the  legislative 
committee  has  not  acted. 

D  1710 

The  gentleman  must  remember  that 
the  appropriations  pr(x;ess  is  on  our 
doorstep  at  the  present  time.  Most 
House  Appropriations  subcommittees 
have  finished  their  hearings.  They  are 
now  on  the  threshold  of  marking  up 
their  bills  and  of  bringing  their  appro- 
priations bills  to  the  floor. 

This  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  deferrals  at  such  time  as  their 
bills  go  tlirough.  I  do  not  see  anything 
to  be  gained  by  this.  I  think  that  Just 
as  my  amendment  in  its  original  form 
will  permit,  will  have  a  leverage  effect 
on  OMB;  so,  too,  wiU  it  act  as  a  driver 
for  the  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  more  point.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  courtesy  in 
yielding  the  way  he  has. 

One  thing  that  really  bothers  me  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  aware  that  the 
Chadha  decision,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  handed  down  I  believe  in  Septem- 
ber 1983. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  \s  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  yet  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  have  not  acted. 
Now  we  are  acting  in  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental 

Why  have  not  they  acted  in  that 
period  of  time;  and  does  the  gentle- 
man not  feel  that  with  this  action, 
which  is  permanent  language,  there  is 
a  further  disincentive  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 


Qovemment  Operations  to  find  a  per- 
manent solution? 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  I  feel  Just  the  con- 
trary. I  feel  that  they  now  more  than 
ever,  those  committees  now  more  than 
ever  will  have  to  consider  it  because  it 
is  stopgap  legislation,  and  that  they 
wiU  consider  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
a  question.  If  his  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, there  would  be  no  authority  to 
ctumge  the  deferral  process  after  this 
bill.  Are  we  getting  some  offer  from 
OMB  that  they  will  not  engage  in  any 
deferral? 

Because  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  I  understand  it,  we 
will  not  liave  the  power  to  deal  with 
any  future  deferrals.  So  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  is  saying;  he  wants  us  not  Just 
to  deal  with  these  deferrals,  but  to 
hold  others  in  abeyance  until  a  perma- 
nent solution  is  worked  out. 
Mr.  YATES.  Correct. 
Mr.  FRANK.  My  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is:  Is  the 
White  House  promising  that  if  we 
adopt  his  amendment,  which  means 
we  will  have  no  chatige  in  deferral 
after  this  biU,  that  they  will  not  be 
sending  any  further  deferrals  until 
something  is  worked  out? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Certainly  I  would  hope 
that    the    administration    and    OMB 

would  never  make  a  commitment 

Mr.  FRANK.  Hope? 
Mr.  LOTT.  Not  to  send  deferrals  up 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  few  restraints  on 
this  body. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frank,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Having  said  that,  speak- 
ing for  myself  and  I  know  for  our  dis- 
tinguished leader  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  recognize  this  problem  needs 
to  be  addressed.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  some  of  these  decisions 
are  or  will  be  acted  on  in  the  policy 
area. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  an 
amendment  that  he  tried  to  get  made 
in  order,  that  would  have  put  a  $5  bil- 
lion limit  on  the  policy  area.  We  would 
like  to  work,  in  good  faith,  and  I  know 
that  OMB  would  like  to  work  in  good 
faith,  to  try  to  find  a  solution  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  this  problem;  but 
it  should  not  be  done  in  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental, and  we  do  need  deferrals. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  I  think, 
has  refuted  the  argument  he  had  ad- 
vanced. What  he  Is  saying  Is.  "Don't 
adopt  the  gentleman  from  minols'  so- 
lution here,  let's  talk  about  It  after- 
wards with  OMB,  but  OMB  will  con- 
tinue at  the  direction  of  the  President 
to  send  down  deferrals." 

If  the  President  was  prepared  to  say, 
"111  hold  off  on  deferrals  until  we 
work  something  out,"  that  might  be  a 
good  faith  argimient— I  know  It  Is  a 
good  faith  argument;  it  is  Just  not  a 
good  argimient. 

What  the  gentleman  ftom  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yatis]  Lb  saying  is.  we  cannot 
continue  to  leave  ourselves  naked.  A 
$5  billion  cap  on  policy  deferrals; 
there  are  a  lot  of  programs  in  this 
budget  where  a  $S  billion  cap  would 
allow  him  to  wipe  out  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  a  lot  of  less  than  IS  billion 
programs.  Typically,  all  that  would 
protect  would  be  the  Pentagon.  Other 
programs  do  not  get  into  the  over-|6 
billion  range. 

The  key  point  is  this:  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi's  amendment  would 
leave  us  exactly  where  we  were  after 
today  with  regard  to  deferrals.  OBCB 
and  the  President  could  defer  at  will, 
and  because  of  the  distortion  of  the 
process  of  Chadha,  we  would  have  no 
defense. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment,  which 
really  in  effect  kills  everything;  be- 
cause the  affect  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  we  Just  voted  on;  it  does 
not  deal  with  any  future  deferrals  and 
leaves  us  very  vulnerable. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  that  Chairman  Yates  has  said 
very  clearly,  and  stated  very  clearly 
and  objectively  what  the  fact  situation 
is.  If  you  do  not  want  to  have  to  have 
this  same  kind  of  legislation  restrain- 
ing a  President  from  arbitrarily  one- 
line-item-vetoing  anything  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  you  would  have  to 
pass  the  same  legislation  in  every  bill 
that  comes  up.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  get  a  waiver; 
it  is  a  total  waste  of  time.  We  should 
leave  it  like  it  is. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  I  want 
Mr.  Lott  to  understand  this,  to  meet 
with  the  administration  on  working 
out  an  accord  on  this;  I  believe  a  Presi- 
dent should  have  some  flexibility,  and 
I  think  that  Chairman  Pepper  said  the 
same  thinr.  Messrs.  WHiTTEn,  Yates. 
and  Morrison,  all  of  them  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  sit  down  and 
hammer  out  a  workable  accord. 
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The  only  way  to  encourage  them  to 
do  that  is  to  pass  this,  as  is,  today,  and 
to  defeat  this  motion  to  hurt  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Bfr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
exactly  right.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi's  amendment  is  adopted. 
OMB  will  have  no  incentive  to  sit 
down  with  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  to  work  out  this  solution. 
This  provides  the  spur  to  OMB  to  sit 
down  and  work  it  out. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  work  it  out;  I 
am  in  favor  of  working  it  out,  and  I 
think  this  language  is  necessary  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MY131S  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  colloquy 
on  the  previous  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  which  I 
opposed,  my  objection,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee is,  and  subsequently,  it  does  bother 
me.  I  completely  agree  with  all  the  ar- 
gument used,  but  if  it  is  true,  we  will 
assume  for  a  moment  that  OMB  will 
not  be  willing  to  negotiate  with  us  if 
we  take  this  language  out.  Conversely 
we  can  say  the  Congress  will  not  be 
very  apt  to  pass  legislation  because  we 
protect  it  all  this  year. 

I  have  faith  in  both  willing  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  TATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Mr.  BCTIDFIS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the 
basic  arguments  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  encountered  in  our  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  that  we  should  not  legislate  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  know,  it  is  that  the  leg- 
islative committees  are  jealous  of  their 
turf,  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  they 
should  be.  They  are  not  going  to  leave 
this.  They  are  going  to  come  forward 
with  a  bill  that  is  a  good  bill;  one  that 
the  House  will  consider. 

I  think  that  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  LoTT.  I  think  that  OMB 
will  not  come  up;  OMB  wiU  oppose 
anything  that  comes  along.  This  gives 
the  Incentive  to  OMB  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  trying  to  reach  a  solution. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  completely  agree  upon  the 
wproach;  what  direction  we  take,  we 
are  going  down  different  tracks.  We 
are  both  headed  in  the  same  direction. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this;  but  I  tell 
you  right  now.  and  I  will  tell  OMB  if 
they  should  be  watching,  if  we  do  not 
work  together  and  get  some  resolve  to 
this  very  complex,  difficult  problem,  I 
will  be  willing,  and  I  will  vote  to.  sub- 
sequently when  we  bring  up  other  ap- 
propriations bills,  to  put  the  same  lan- 
guage on  that  bill  until  we  get  some- 
thing done. 


Mr.  YATES.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  have  to  go  through  the  same  kind 
of  a  fight  we  had  a  few  minutes  ago.  If 
his  amendment  passes.  I  wUl  have  to 
put  the  same  provision  into  every  ap- 
proriations  biU.  and  you  wlU  have  the 
same  fight. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  we  do  not 
do  something.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, we  will  have  to  make  that  same 
fight,  anyway.  I  am  quite  sure. 

I  agree  with  the  folks  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  objecting  to  this.  I 
agree  with  your  side  of  the  aisle  that 
it  has  been  abused.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  protect  the  right,  as  every  one 
of  us  for  the  Executive  to  defer  and  re- 
scind; but  we  cannot  use  deferral  as  re- 
scinding, and  that  is  what  they  have 
been  doing;  and  I  completely  agree. 

I  will  support  this,  and  I  do  say  it:  I 
will  support  the  same  language  on 
every  appropriations  bill  if  we  cannot 
get  together  with  the  Executive,  OMB; 
but  I  would  like  to  put  pressure  on 
both  of  us,  equally.  I  think  we  have  to. 

If  the  bill  is  vetoed  because  that  lan- 
guage is  or  is  not  on  there,  then  I  am 
not  sure  we  are  going  to  get  another 
appropriation  bill  around  here  for  a 
while,  a  supplemental. 

I  completely  agree,  but  we  will  put 
the  language,  with  my  vote  anyway, 
on  all  future  legislation.  I  think  we 
need  to  put  pressure  on  both  sides, 
equally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offerred  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOHOED  VOTE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  179.  noes 
203.  not  voting  51.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1161 
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Andrews 

Couxhiin 

Goodling 

Archer 

Courter 

Gordon 

Armey 

Craig 

Gradison 

BarUett 

Crane 

Gregg 

Barton 

Dunlel 

Ounderson 

Bateman 

Dannemeyer 

HaU,  Ralph 

BenUey 

Daub 

Hamilton 

Bereuter 

DeLay 

Hammetschmidt 

BlUrakis 

DeWine 

Hansen 

BUley 

Dickinson 

Heftel 

Boehlert 

DioOuardl 

Hendon 

Boulter 

Dorgan(ND) 

Henry 

Breaux 

Dreler 

Hillls 

Broomfleld 

Duncan 

Holt 

Brown  (CO) 

Dyson 

Hopkins 

BroyhlU 

Eckert  (NY) 

Horton 

Burton  (IN) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hubbard 

CaUahan 

Emerson 

Hughes 

Carney 

Erdreich 

Hunter 

Chandler 

FaweU 

Hutto 

Chappie 

Fields 

Hyde 

Cheney 

Fish 

Ireland 

Cllnger 

Fowler 

Jeffords 

CoaU 

FreoMl 

Johnson 

Cobey 

GaUo 

Jones  (OK) 

Coble 

Oekas 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kemp 

Combest 

Glnsrich 

Kindness 

JSE 

Mays,  1986 

Kolbe 

Nielaon 

Smith.  Robert 

Kramer 

Oxiey 

(NH) 

Lagomanlno 

Packard 

8mttli.  Robert 

LatU 

FWlli 

(OR) 

Leach  (lA) 

PMhayan 

8no«« 

Lewis  (n.) 

Penny 

Snyder 

Lightfoot 

Petri 

Spance 

Livingston 

Ptckle 

StalUngs 

Uoyd 

Porter 

Stangeland 

Lott 

PurseU 

Stenholm 

Lowery(CA) 

Ray 

Stnag 

Lungren 

Ridge 

Stump 

Mack 

Ritter 

Sundqulst 

Madigan 

Roberts 

Sweeney 

Marlenee 

Roemer 

SwlndaU 

Martin  (IL) 

Rogers 

Tauke 

Martin  (NY) 

Roukema 

Tauiln 

McCain 

Rowland  (CT) 

Taylor 

McCandless 

Saxton 

Thomas  (CA) 

McCoUum 

Schuette 

Valentine 

McDade 

Schulze 

VanderJagt 

McKeman 

Sensenbreiuier 

Vucanovich 

McMillan 

Sharp 

Walker 

Meyers 

Shaw 

Weber 

Michel 

Whittaker 

Miller  (OH) 

Shuster 

Wolf 

MUler  (WA) 

SUJander 

WorUey 

MoUnari 

Skeen 

WyUe 

Montgomery 

Slattery 

Young  (AK> 

Moore 

Slaughter 

Young  (FL) 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NE) 

Zachau 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Myers 

Smith,  Dermy 
(OR) 

NOES-203 

Ackerman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mikulskl 

Akaka 

English 

MUler  (CA) 

Anderson 

Evans  (Hi) 

MIneU 

Annunzio 

FaaceU 

Moakley 

Anthony 

Fazio 

MoUohan 

Applegate 

Felghan 

Moody 

Aspin 

FUppo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Atkins 

Florio 

Mrazek 

AuCoin 

PogUetU 

Murphy 

Barnard 

Foley 

Murtha 

Barnes 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Bates 

Ford(TN) 

Nelson 

BedeU 

Frank 

Nowak 

BeUenson 

Garcia 

O'Brien 

Bermett 

Gaydos 

Oakar 

Berman 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

BeviU 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Blaggi 

OraydL) 

Olin 

Boggs 

Gray  (PA) 

Ortiz 

Boland 

Green 

Owens 

Boner  (TN) 

GuarinI 

PanetU 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hall  (OH) 

Pease 

Bonker 

Hayes 

Perkins 

Borski 

Hefner 

Price 

Boucher 

Hertel 

RahaU 

Brooks 

Howard 

Regula 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Reid 

Bruce 

Huckaby 

Richardson 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Rinaldo 

Burton  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Kanjorskl 

Rodlno 

Byron 

Kaptur 

Roe 

Carper 

Kastetuneier 

Rose 

Can- 

Kennelly 

RosUnkowski 

Chapman 

KUdee 

Roth 

ChappeU 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (GA) 

Clay 

Kolter 

Roybal 

Coelho 

Koetmayer 

Russo 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaFalce 

Sabo 

Collins 

I^ntos 

Savage 

Conte 

Lehman  (FL) 

Schneider 

Conyers 

Leiand 

Schroeder 

Cooper 

Levin  (B«) 

Schumer 

Coyne 

LeWne  (CA) 

Selberling 

Crockett 

Long 

Shelby 

Darden 

Lowry  (WA) 

Slkorskl 

Daschle 

Luken 

Sisisky 

de  la  Garza 

Lundlne 

Smith  (FL) 

DeUums 

MacKay 

Smith  (lA) 

Derrick 

Markey 

Solars 

Dicks 

Martinez 

Spratt 

DingeU 

Matsui 

St  Germain 

Dixon 

Mavroules 

staggers 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Stark 

Durbin 

Mcaodcey 

Stokes 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Stratton 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Studds 

Early 

McKinney 

Swift 

Eckart(OH) 

Mica 

Synar 

May  8,  me 

( 

Tallon 

Volkmer 

Wllaon 

Thooiaa  (OA) 

Walgren 

Wlrth 

Torre* 

Watklns 

Wise 

Torrieelll 

Waxman 

Wolpe 

Towns 

Weaver 

Wyden 

Traflcant 

WelM 

Yatea 

UdaU 

Wheat 

Yatron 

Vento 

Whltten 

Young  (MO) 

Vladosky 

Williams 

NOTVOTINO-81 

Alexander 

OUekman 

McOrath 

Badham 

Orotberg 

MltcheU 

Bosco 

HartneU 

Monson 

Boxer 

Hatcher 

Neal 

CampbeU 

Hawkins 

NIchoto 

Davl* 

HUer 

Pepper 

Doimelly 

Jones  (NO 

Qulllen 

Doman  (CA) 

Jone*  (TN) 

Rangel 

Dowdy 

Leath  (TX) 

Rudd 

Edgar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Evans  (lA) 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Fiedler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Franklin 

Uplnski 

Solomon 

l^t)St 

LoefHer 

Trailer 

Fuqua 

Lujan 

Whltehurct 

Gephardt 

Manton 

WhIUey 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

Wright 
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D  1735 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McOrath  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
against 

Mr.  Monson  for.  with  Mr.  Gibbons 
against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for.  with  Mrs.  Boxer  against 

Mr.  Hiler  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Hartnett  for.  with  Mr.  Manton 
against. 

Mr.  Schaefer  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against 

Mr.  Davis  for.  with  Mr.  HawUns  against. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  VALENTINE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Bkvill.  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Sub- 
committee. Blr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Idr.  Bkvill]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mtbrs]  is  it  correct 
that  when  the  committee  reported  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Act, 
funds  were  provided  to  establish  food 
Irradiation  demonstration  projects  in 
six  locations,  including  HawaU.  Flori- 
da. Iowa.  California,  Washington,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  particularly  and  spe- 
cifically at  the  Red-Ark  Development 
Authority  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  is  yes, 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
answer  is  yes.  the  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely right. 


The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  irradia- 
tion, as  the  committee  has.  For  a 
number  of  years,  we  have  been  study- 
ing this  procedure,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
citing procedure  and  it  would  expand 
our  ability  to  export  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, meat  and  other  perishable  prod- 
ucts, going  into  areas  that  do  not  have 
refrigeration  and  that  do  not  even 
have  electricity.  So  it  would  give  a 
great  opportunity  for  us  to  expand  our 
exports.  It  is  an  exciting  area  and  we 
certainly  do  support  it  wholehearted- 
ly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  up. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  for  his  support,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]  for  lUs  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sk.  202.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  carry  out  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  92-318  (Indian 
Education  Act)  may  be  expended  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res.  276  of 
the  Ninety-ninth  Congress. 

Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act.  or 
any  other  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  may  be  used  to  implement  changes  to 
OMB  Circular  A-21  made  subsequent  to 
February  11, 1986. 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used 
for  preparing,  promulgating  or  Implement- 
ing new  regulations  dealing  with  organiza- 
tion participation  In  the  1986  Combined 
Federal  Camt>^gn  other  than  repromulgat- 
Ing  and  implementing  the  1984  and  1985 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  regulations, 
unless  such  regulations  provide  that  any 
chariUble  organization  which  participated 
In  any  prior  campaign  shall  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  1986  campaign. 

Sic.  205.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMXNDIIKHT  OrPKRXD  BY  MH.  ROSTKNKOWSKI 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostenxow- 
ski:  Page  34.  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  206.  Subsections  (a)<4)  and  (gXl)  of 
aecUon  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  1395WW)  are  amended  by  striking 
"1986"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
"1987". 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
explain  the  Medicare  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  to  H.R.  4515.  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  some  imminent  regulatory  ac- 
tions that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

In  1983  we  enacted  a  new  system  for 
reimbursing  hospitals  for  the  costs  of 
treating  Medicare  patients.  Under  this 
prospective  payment  system.  Medicare 


sets  In  advance  how  much  it  wlU  pay 
for  a  given  episode  of  hospital  care.  At 
the  time  of  enactment,  we  spedflcally 
excluded  reimbursement  for  hoapltala' 
capital  related  costs  from  the  new  pay- 
ment system.  This  exdtislon.  however, 
was  limited  until  October  1. 1986. 

The  clear  intent  of  this  time-limited 
exclusion  was  to  give  Congress  time  to 
review  the  existing  capital  reimburse- 
ment system,  consider  alternative 
methods,  and  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  Congress  to  legislate  on  this 
matter  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  At  least  since  1983,  hospitals 
have  been  on  notice  that  Congress 
could  at  any  time  enact  major  changes 
in  Medicare  payments  for  capital 
costs,  with  the  expectation  that  cap- 
ital costs  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  prospective  payment  system. 

The  1983  legislation  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  submit  a  report 
on  hospital  capital  costs  to  Congress 
by  Octx)ber  1984.  This  report  was  to  in- 
clude legislative  recommendations  on 
methods  by  which  capital  costs  could 
be  Included  in  the  new  payment 
system.  It  was  the  clear  intent  that  a 
change  this  significant  was  to  be  proc- 
essed through  the  normal  legislative 
process— not  by  a  change  in  regula- 
tions. 

The  report  that  HHS  was  supposed 
to  submit  to  Congress  in  1984  was  re- 
ceived Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the 
meantime,  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  assumes  that  reim- 
bursement to  hospitals  for  their  cap- 
ital costs  will  be  incorpo'-ated  into  the 
Medicare  prospective  payment  system 
through  a  regulatory  initiative.  This 
clearly  circimivents  the  intent  of  the 
1983  amendments. 

The  administration's  proposed  regu- 
latory change  dramatically  alters  the 
way  in  which  we  have  reimbursed  hos- 
pitals for  capital-related  costs  under 
the  Medicare  program  since  Its  enact- 
ment in  1965.  And,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration.  It  will  have  a  disaster- 
ous  effect  on  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that,  as  in- 
tended in  the  legislation  enacted  in 
1983.  a  change  this  significant  should 
be  addressed  through  the  normal  leg- 
islative process.  This  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  would  continue  the  exclusion  of 
capital-related  costs  from  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  1  additional 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  Secretary, 
during  this  1-year  period,  from  using 
the  regulatory  process  to  Incorporate 
capital  payments  into  the  prospective 
payment  system. 

"The  amendment  provides  Congress 
with  the  necessary  time  to  review  the 
HHS  report  we  received  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  then  legislate  a  system 
which   would   ensure   that   Medicare 
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fairly  reimburses  hospitials  for  neces- 
sary and  Appropriate  capital  costs. 

Several  things  should  be  clearly  im- 
derstood  regarding  the  intent  of  my 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to  prohibit 
for  1  year,  until  October  1,  1987,  the 
administration  from  incorporating 
capital  pasrments  into  the  prospective 
payment  system  through  the  regula- 
tory process.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  will  not  act  during 
that  time  to  legislate  changes  along 
the  lines  of  those  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
mlnistraton.  In  fact,  we  intend  to  legis- 
late in  this  area  this  year,  and  these 
legislative  changes  could  be  imple- 
mented before  October  1987.  Further- 
more, hospitals  have  been  on  notice 
since  1983  that  their  existing  as  well 
as  future  capital  costs  could  be  subject 
to  changes  in  reimbursement  methods 
enacted  at  any  point  in  the  future. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  al- 
ready begim  the  legislative  process 
with  public  hearings  on  February  24. 
1986,  which  focused  on  proposals  that 
would  include  capital  into  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Clearly,  our 
intent  is  to  legislate  on  this  issue  this 
year.  However,  implementation  of  the 
administration's  proposed  regulations 
would  severely  hamper  our  ability  to 
develop  a  system  which  is  both  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  luiow.  I 
oppose  legislative  riders  to  appropria- 
tion bills.  My  presence  here  today 
should  not  be  seen  as  establishing  any 
precedent  with  regard  to  other  legisla- 
tive riders  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
appropriation  bill  before  us  today  or 
future  bills. 

This  Medicare  situation  is  extraordi- 
nary. A  major  change  that  will  severe- 
ly impact  hospitals  in  this  Nation  is 
about  to  be  accomplished  through  reg- 
ulations which  clearly  circumvent  con- 
gressional intent.  A  change  of  such 
magnitude  must  be  subjected  to  the 
legislative  process.  Time  is  short. 
Prompt  action  is  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  prevent  the  implementation 
of  the  proposed  regiilatory  change.  As 
no  other  legislative  vehicle  is  currently 
available,  I  must  take  this  course  of 
action. 

I  urge  the  members  to  support  this 
amendment. 


D  1745 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
requisite    number    of 


Mr.  STARK, 
to  strike  the 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Graoison],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
for  a  short  colloquy. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  yielding. 

As  you  know,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  This 


amendment  provides  us  with  the  time 
needed  to  develop  carefully  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  would  incorporate 
capital-related  hospital  costs  into  the 
PPS  system.  It  was  clearly  our  intent 
from  the  outset  to  address  this  matter 
through  legislation. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  some 
in  the  industry  may  view  this  amend- 
ment as  an  indication  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  incorporate  capital- 
related  costs  into  the  PPS  system.  I 
am  also  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment may  be  seen  as  a  guarantee  that 
Congress  does  not  intend  to  act  on  this 
issue  before  October  1.  1987.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  for  clarifaction  of 
these  points  of  concern. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  the  issue  is  not  whether 
Congress  will  alter  the  manner  in 
which  hospitals  are  reimbursed  for 
their  capital  costs,  but  rather  when 
and  how  it  will  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  incorporating 
capital-costs  into  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  by  regulations. 

Further,  this  amendment  should  not 
be  seen  as  a  guarantee  that  payments 
to  hospitals  for  capital-related  cost 
will  continue  on  a  reasonable  costs 
basis  until  October  1.  1987.  We  clearly 
intend  to  legislate  on  this  matter  this 
year. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  these  assur- 
ances. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate this  chance  to  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  biU  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

This  amendment  would  continue  the 
exclusion  of  captial-related  costs  from 
the  prospective  payment  system  for  1 
additional  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  implementing  regulations 
which  would  incorporate  such  costs 
into  the  PPS  system. 

In  a  letter  to  all  Members  yesterday. 
Secretary  Bowen  of  HHS  indicated  the 
administration's  strong  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  He  alleges  that  it  will 
cost  Medicare  over  $10  billion  in  the 
next  5  years  if  the  Congress  passes 
this  amendment.  Respectfully,  this  is 
not  true. 

The  committee  fully  intends,  as 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  has  indicat- 
ed, to  report  legislation  on  this  issue  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  This  legisla- 
tion, while  treating  hospitals  equita- 
bly, will  close  the  open-ended  situation 
referred  to  by  Secretary  Bowen  and 
will  result  in  savings  as  necessary. 

The  congressional  provision  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  will  however,  be  equi- 
table and  not  have  the  devastating 
effect  on  hospitals  as  would  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 


The  action  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion clearly  circtunvents  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  changes  in  capital  reim- 
bursement be  accomplished  through 
legislation,  not  regulation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
tends to  develop  a  proposal  which 
would  incorporate  capital  into  the 
PPS  system.  As  a  part  of  that  process, 
we  held  public  hearings  on  February 
24.  1986,  on  proposals  on  how  capital 
could  be  included  into  the  PPS  system. 

During  the  hearings  we  also  heard 
from  several  hospitals  what  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  propos- 
al would  have  on  their  institution.  The 
impact  was  disasterous. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  have  been 
chastised  by  them  so  often  when  we 
offer  an  amendment  that  affects  their 
conunittee.  that  I  am  glad  they  are 
using  our  Appropriations  C(»nmittee 
to  do  this  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  provide  a  1-year  moratorium 
before  bringing  hospital  capital  cost  reim- 
bursement under  the  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system. 

According  to  hospitals  in  my  State,  there 
are  very  serious  problems  with  the  reimburse- 
ment formula  currently  being  prepared  by 
HCFA  for  release  next  month.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  consequences  of  the  HCFA  proposal, 
according  to  HCFA's  own  figures,  would  result 
by  1991  in  hospitals  being  reimbursed  for  less 
ttian  half  of  tfieir  expected  capital  costs.  This 
could  mean  that  hospitals  would  find  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  tab  on  their  current  facilities,  let 
alone  making  any  further  improvements. 

And  since  the  driving  force  behind  the 
HCFA  proposal  appears  to  be  the  need  to 
obtain  the  savings  proposed  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  much  higher  than 
Congress  is  likely  to  adopt,  a  delay  would 
have  two  benefits:  First,  it  would  give  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  decide  upon  the  1987 
budget  target  for  any  savings  In  this  area;  and 
secorxJ,  it  would  provide  encouragement  for 
all  interested  parties  to  sit  down  and  work  out 
an  arrangement  more  Ukely  to  be  accepted  by 
all  parties,  with  less  disastrous  consequences 
overtime. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  particularly  recognize 
the  imperative  need  to  take  action  on  the  hos- 
pital capital  cost  issue. 

When  Congress  enacted  tt)e  Medicare  pro- 
spective payment  system  [PPS]  in  1983,  we 
deferred  action  on  incorporating  hospital  cap- 
ital-related costs  into  this  system  until  October 
1986.  The  final  goal  of  incorporating  these 
costs  into  PPS  is  containing  their  rate  of 
growth  and  creating  incentives  for  cost-effec- 
tive capital  expenditures  by  hospitals. 


I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  we  made  this  decision  to  purposely  ex- 
chjde  capital  from  inclusion  in  PPS,  we  direct- 
ed the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  study  the  capital  issue  and  report 
back  to  Congress  by  October  1,  1984.  Finally, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  fiscal  1967  budget  re- 
quest, Congress  learned  of  the  administra- 
tmn's  plan  for  treatment  of  the  capital  issue. 
Further,  as  indicated  in  their  testimony 
before  the  Health  Subcommittee  on  February 
24,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  intends  to  implement  their  capital- 
cost  plan  through  the  regulatkxi  process,  ef- 
fective October  1, 1986. 

It  is  to  this  process  that  I  strongly  object. 
For  that  reason,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
Rostenkowski  amendment,  whk:h  will  block 
implementation  of  these  regulatkjns  and  retain 
the  cun-ent  reimbursement  schedule  through 
October  1, 1987. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment  Tfie  administratton 
claims  that  Chainnan  Rostenkowski's 
amendment  would  keep  paying  hospitals  for 
their  capital  costs  on  an  open-ended  basis. 
This  is  not  true.  The  Roster^kowski  amend- 
ment would  simply  ensure  that  Congress,  not 
the  administratk>n,  sets  our  polny  regarding 
capital  reimbursement  for  hospitals. 

When  Congress  first  conskJered  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  the  Medicare 
Program,  we  understood  that  capital  costs 
were  signifKantly  different  from  operating 
costs.  While  we  devised  a  new  incentive 
system  to  pay  hospitals  for  their  operating 
costs  we  decided  to  set  asMe  any  decistons 
on  capital  payments  until  the  Department  of 
HHS  coukj  study  the  issue  and  report  back  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  been  nearly  2  years  now. 
and  the  administratton  still  has  not  delivered 
that  congressionally  mandated  study.  Instead, 
they  are  trying  to  bypass  Congress  on  capital 
reimbursement  by  proposing  new  regulations 
for  the  prospective  payment. 

The  administratton  thinks  that  they  can  sub- 
vert the  legislative  process  and  set  poltoy 
through  regulation.  The  Rostenkowski  amend- 
ment says  they  are  wrong. 

Hospitals  have  responded  well  to  the  incen- 
tives provkled  by  PPS.  However,  the  wrong 
capital  payment  arrangement  could  undermine 
the  achievements  we  have  made  so  far.  It 
couM  endanger  the  fiscal  health  of  hospitals 
and  ultimately  damage  the  quality  of  care  for 
our  senior  citizens.  The  difference  in  access 
to  or  the  quality  of  care  our  Medtoare  benefk;i- 
aries  receive  depends  on  the  steps  hospitals 
take  in  response  to  PPS  incentives. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Health  Subcommittee  are  expkxing  methods 
to  ensure  that  capital  reimbursement  under 
the  prospective  payment  system  is  implement- 
ed in  a  manner  that  is  both  adequate  and  eq- 
uitable to  our  hospital  industiy.  In  a  changing 
health  care  delivery  system,  we  must  strive  to 
provkle  access  to  the  most  advanced  prac- 
tices and  modernized  technotogy  our  publto 
deserves.  We  must  ensure  that  PPS  has  an 
unbiased  effect  on  technologkMl  advance- 
ment and  that  payment  levels  do  not  inhibit 
the  development  or  diffuston  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  practices. 


The  administration's  proposal,  however,  it 
based  solely  on  short-term  budget  savings 
without  foresight  to  ttw  tong-term  expense  of 
implementing  a  defective  and  Inequitable 
system.  It  does  not  reflect  sound  health 
poltoy,  and  in  fact,  its  effect  on  hospitals 
would  be  devastating  and  wouM  undermine 
the  access  to  and  quality  of  care  for  beneftoi- 
aries.  Hospitals  would  lose  over  $456  millton 
in  Medicare  capital  reimbursement  in  fiscal 
year  1987  atone  and  over  $4  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1991. 

In  light  of  tt)e  disasti'ous  impact  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  would  have  on  hospitals 
and  thus  on  Medicare  beneficiaries,  I  strongly 
urge  that  Congress  preserve  its  jurisdiction 
and  prerogatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
immediately  to  rescind  the  administration's  au- 
thority to  implement  a  new  capital  poltoy 
through  regulation. 

If  this  Nation's  health  care  delivery  system 
is  to  continue  to  have  tfie  ability  and  capacity 
to  serve  the  Medicare  populatton  and  others, 
Congress,  not  the  administration,  must  provide 
a  balanced  solution  to  the  problem  of  capital 
reimbursement  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Rostenkowski  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.   The   clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Thte  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1986." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assiuned  the  chair.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4515)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  448. 
the  amendments  to  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  in  the  bill  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  adopted:  Begin- 
ning on  page  5,  lines  11  through  25. 
and  beginning  on  page  28,  line  19. 
through  page  30,  line  16. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair 
will  put  them  en  grot. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RSCOmUT  OmRBD  BT  MB.  rOBSBU. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Moves  to  recommit  H.R. 
4S1S  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri&tlona. 
with  Instructions  to  that  committee  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  promptly, 
amended  so  that  the  bill  does  not  add  to  the 
deficit  (or  the  1986  fiscal  year. 

PABLIAMBHTABT  INqUIBT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  was 
imavoldably  absent. 

Would  It  be  In  order  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  action  be  vacat- 
ed at  this  time  so  the  gentleman  could 
offer  his  amendment?  Tlie  gentleman 
has  been  with  another  committee.  We 
were  unable  to  locate  him.  The  gentle- 
man was  busy  and  on  his  way  here. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  action  be  vacated  and  that  it 
be  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  win  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  his  request  Is  available 
only  by  unanimous  consent  and  only  If 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PURSELL]  were  willing  to  withdraw  his 
motion  to  recommit  temporarily  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  Fazio 
amendment  In  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  gentleman's 
rights  will  be  protected. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
make  that  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  make  that  unanl- 
motu  consent  request  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object— If  the  luianlmoua 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  granted,  then  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
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offer  an  amendment,  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  which  may  be  a  little 
bit  different  than  the  other  amend- 
ment that  I  had  in  mind.  Does  the 
gentleman  understand? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
add  to  my  unanimous  consent  request 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pdr- 
SELL]  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion 
to  recommit? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  our  side,  in  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  and  the  effort  he  has  made.  I 
will  withdraw  the  motion  temporarily. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  rights  will  be  protected. 

Without  objection,  the  action  of  the 
House  in  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion will  be  vacated,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
be  recognized  to  offer  his  amendment, 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AlUNUlfEirr  OFTERED  BT  MR.  PAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
appreciation,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio:  On 
page  34.  after  line  20,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated,  or  made 
avaUable,  under  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  used  for  soliciting  proposals,  preparing  or 
reviewing  studies  or  drafting  proposals  de- 
signed to  transfer  out  of  federal  or  public 
ownership,  management  or  control  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  facilities  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Marketing  Administrations 
located  within  the  contiguous  48  states,  and 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority.  untU  such 
activities  have  been  specifically  authorized 
and  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions esUblished  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted:  Provided,  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  the  authority 
granted  under  section  2(e)  of  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  of  1937;  or  to  the  authority  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pursuant  to 
any  law  under  which  it  may  dispose  of  prop- 
erty in  the  normal  course  of  business  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  Tennessee 
,  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended: 
or  to  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Service  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  and  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  to  sell  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  surplus  property. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  going  to  be 


protected  and  allowed  to  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  is  operating  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  CoNTE)  will  be  protected  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Cheney  of  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bevill  of  Alabama, 
and  others  representing  all  regions  of 
the  country,  an  amendment  to  reserve 
for  Congress  the  decision  whether  the 
Federal  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tions should  be  sold,  which  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  in  this  year's 
budget  request. 

We  do  not  necessarily  terminate  ef- 
forts to  sell  the  PMA's,  nor  do  we 
attack  the  concept  of  privatization  in 
general,  though  many  of  us  have 
strong  individual  views  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

We  ask  only  that  Congress  review 
this  concept  before  the  administration 
goes  forward  with  it.  and  before  utili- 
ties and  others  in  the  private  sector  go 
forward  with  it  too.  If  the  administra- 
tion feels  confident  enough  about  this 
proposal  to  project  $12  billion  in  out- 
year  budget  savings  from  the  sales,  we 
too  should  be  able  to  make  the  same 
decision. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  blocks 
the  sale  of  the  four  PMA's  in  the 
lower  48  States  and  allows  $250,000  to 
enable  the  administration  to  perform 
basic  reconaissance  studies  so  it  can 
present  to  the  Congress  its  ideas  for 
the  sale.  This  is  as  far  as  our  expendi- 
ture of  resources  should  extend  for 
now. 

Additional  activity  is  suspended 
while  Congress  has  a  chance  to  review 
the  matter.  The  reconaissance  study 
funding  would  be  a  ceiling  under 
which  all  the  following  costs  should  be 
incurred:  all  Federal  staff  time,  includ- 
ing DOE  and  PMA  and  other  agency 
staffs,  as  well  as  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  Conrail  staffs  to  the  extent  their 
time  is  used  to  consult  with  this  PMA 
sale  study;  any  outside  consultants 
necessary,  clerical  and  office  material 
and  service  costs,  and  in  general  the 
incidental  costs  of  doing  business. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  clarify 
that  we  in  no  way  affect  sale  of  the 
Alaska  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, a  small  entity  on  which  consen- 
sus to  sell  already  exists.  We  do  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
though  it  has  not  been  formally  pro- 
posed for  sale.  We  did  so  at  the  re- 
quest of  members  from  that  region 
who  have  a  basis  to  expect  that  a  pro- 
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posal  to  sell  the  TVA  would  logically 
foUow  a  proposal  to  seU  the  PMA'i. 
and  to  anticipate  that  if  told  to  desist 
efforts  with  the  PMA's.  the  adminis- 
tration would  likely  tiy  to  sell  the 
TVA. 

We  also  preserve  for  the  Power  Mar- 
keting Administration  their  ability  to 
dispose  routinely  of  surplus  property 
imder  existing  General  Service  Admin- 
istration, Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity statutes.  I  intend  on  having  a  collo- 
quy with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee  to 
establish  that  the  amendment  in  no 
way  encumber  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors from  exercising  any  authority 
it  might  have  to  transfer  ownership, 
management,  or  control  of  TVA  facili- 
ties or  functions  in  the  normal  course 
of  business  pursuant  to  any  law  under 
which  it  may  dispose  of  property. 

I  also  intend  on  having  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Weaver  which  would  estab- 
lish that  the  amendment  does  allow 
for  consideration  of  other  forms  of 
public  ownership  than  Federal. 

If  there  are  any  opponents  of  this 
amendment,  they  might  argue  that  we 
are  being  hyixxjritical.  How  can  we  say 
that  the  idea  of  selling  the  PMA's  has 
too  many  problems,  and  yet  seem  to 
restrict  research  into  ways  to  solve  the 
problems?  We  may  be  likened  to  book 
burners,  Imowledge  supressors,  re- 
pressers bent  on  thwarting  what 
might  be  a  healthy  dialogue  over  a 
proposal  with  great  potential  merits. 

First,  the  administration  felt  com- 
fortable enough  with  the  merits  of 
this  scheme  to  propose  it  in  its  budget 
together  with  $12  billion  in  outyear 
proceeds.  An  issue  that  is  ripe  enough 
for  the  administration  is  ripe  enough 
for  the  Congress,  too.  We  ask  only  to 
be  able  to  make  the  analogous  deci- 
sion: shall  we  proceed?  If  so,  along 
what  guidelines?  We  would  be  doing 
the  taxpayer  and  all  those  interested 
in  pursuing  this  idea  a  favor  by  giving 
them  a  clear  signal. 

Second,  there  are  basic  policy  issues 
which  the  Congress  should  decide 
before  the  planning  and  studying  and 
promotions  go  further.  The  Congress 
can  deal  with  them  now  on  the  con- 
ceptual level: 

For  instance,  we  might  determine 
that  there  is  a  significant  public  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
national  electrical  transmission  grid  as 
a  coherent  system.  If  so,  we  might 
want  to  provide  that  no  sale  proposals 
contemplate  rupture  of  this  national 
grid  by  sale  of  key  elements  to  non- 
Federal  entities. 

We  may  also  want  to  establish  the 
price  basis  on  which  these  enormously 
valuable  entities  might  be  sold.  The 
budget  proposal  contemplates  only 
from  $12  to  $13  billion  in  revenue 
from  their  disposal,  which  is  a  price 
determined  merely  by  the  amount  of 
capital  investment  yet  to  be  repaid. 


Tet  others,  including  the  Heritage 
Foundation— otherwise  a  staunch  pro- 
ponent of  the  sales— estimates  their 
value  well  in  excess  of  $60  billion. 

In  my  view,  the  existence  of  net- 
works makes  the  PMA's  even  more  val- 
uable than  their  nominal  replacement 
costs.  The  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  Even  if  the  parts  are 
worth  over  $60  billion,  that  would 
mean,  the  existence  of  rights  of  way 
and  facilities  as  a  unit  makes  them 
worth  far  more. 

So,  should  Congress  stipiilate  a  price 
basis  for  any  sales?  The  value  of  the 
hardware  and  the  lands  on  the  open 
market?  Or  the  additional  intangible 
value  of  the  network  as  a  network?  Or 
should  we  agree  with  the  net  book 
value  premise  contained  in  the  budget 
proposal? 

And,  we  should  realize  before  going 
into  this  process  that  the  sale  of  the 
PMA's  would  entail,  essentially,  their 
refinancing  at  new  interest  rates.  In- 
terest rates  have  dropped  recently,  but 
they  are  still  far  higher  tlian  they 
were  when  these  facilities  were  initial- 
ly financed.  The  higher  rates  almost 
assuredly  mean  that  the  capital  repay- 
ment for  the  same  facilities  would 
Jtmip  enormously,  to  something  closer 
to  a  total  reflecting  the  current 
market  value  of  alternate  energy 
soiutxs.  My  own  utility,  the  Sacramen- 
to Municipal  Utility  District  estimates 
that  its  rates  would  have  to  go  up  27 
percent  just  to  pay  for  energy  at  new. 
conventional  prices  from  the  same 
sources. 

Congress  really  should  assess  wheth- 
er rate  increases  of  these  sorts,  where 
nothing  new  is  developed  other  than 
new  financing  burdens,  is  worth  the 
potential  benefits  of  selling  the 
PICA'S. 

A  last  example  of  a  basic  policy  issue 
would  be  the  extent  to  which  the  sales 
would  honor  existing  contracts,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  renewal  of  existing  con- 
tracts along  the  lines  of  existing  or 
new  allocation  policies. 

These  are  vital  matters.  Now  that 
the  administration  has  taken  its  posi- 
tion. Congress  should  decide  these 
policy  matters  before  the  Government 
charges  ahead  and  potentially  leads 
both  itself  and  the  private  sector  down 
the  primrose  path.  At  a  minimum 
here,  the  executive  and  legislative 
branchees  of  Government  should 
speak  the  same  on  this  matter.  Far 
better  that  the  Nation  know  now 
rather  than  later  that  we  are,  or  are 
not.  together. 

Third,  we  do  allow  funds  easily  suffi- 
cient for  the  administration  to  pursue 
basic  reconaissance  studies  of  the  con- 
cepts. As  with  many  public  projects  of 
this  sort,  we  ask  only  that  the  admin- 
istration return  to  us  for  guidance 
before  it  proceeds  into  what  might  be 
called  the  detailed  feasibility  studies 
prepatory  to  assembling  sale  propos- 
als. 


Still,  our  opponents  might  argue, 
what  harm  Is  done  merely  by  allowing 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  proceed? 
After  all.  the  administration  proposes 
to  come  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
sell  the  PMA's  when  it  has  the  iMCk- 
ages  finally  assembled.  We  are  asked 
to  relax,  and  wait  for  this  authority 
request. 

In  fact,  considerable  harm  would  be 
done  if  the  administration  proceeds 
hastily,  or  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
will  be  2  or  3  years  before  final  pack- 
ages could  be  presented  to  the  Con^ 
gress.  let  alone  the  time  it  might  take 
Congress  to  approve,  modify  or  disap- 
prove the  proposal.  It  could  well  take 
longer,  Many  harmful  things  would 
occur  during  this  protracted  limbo; 
many  positive  things  would  not  occur. 
My  colleagues  do  understand  the 
stakes  here.  The  significance  of  the 
PMA's  is  seldom  appreciated.  The 
PBlA's  sell  the  electrical  output  of  the 
dams  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
33,400  megawatts,  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's entire  energy  supply,  45  percent 
of  its  entire  hydroelectrlclty  supply, 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  30  nuclear 
powerplants. 

In  addition,  these  PMA's  operate 
31.600  miles  of  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines,  linking  region  to  region  and 
allowing  the  national  hydroelectric  re- 
source to  be  distributed  widely  to  ben- 
efit 38  million  people  directly  and 
many  more  people  indirectly  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  power. 

They  produce  revenues  for  the  Gov- 
ernment: in  1984,  the  last  year  for 
which  records  are  completed,  the 
PMA's  sold  1S5.4  billion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  for  revenues  of  $3.4  bil- 
lion. Costs  were  $2.7  billion:  $631  mil- 
lion was  repaid  to  the  Government  in 
principle  and  interest. 

In  my  own  Immediate  region,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Central 
Valley  project  \b  projected  to  have  op- 
erating costs  of  $117  million  in  fiscal 
1987,  against  revenues  over  twice  that: 
$271  mUUon. 

Since  1988,  moreover,  all  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations  are  return- 
ing improved  profits  to  the  Treasury. 
Once  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
$12.7  billion  in  outstanding  debt  is 
repaid,  the  systems  will  be  even  more 
powerful  deficit  reducers. 

Because  the  PMA's  are  such  high 
stakes,  subjecting  them  to  disruption 
and  the  economies  they  serve  to  pro- 
tracted uncertainty  does  considerable 
damage. 

First  there  are  the  Federal  resources 
consumed.  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  created  a  full-time  task  force  to 
analyze  and  promote  the  idea.  Mem- 
bers of  that  task  force  attend  meetings 
with  financial  houses  and  other  inter- 
ested private  parties  around  the  coun- 
try,, for  instance  a  large  workshop  in 
Denver  in  April. 


The  task  force  is  also  pladng  lignlf t- 
cant  staffing  burdens  on  the  existing 
personnel  of  the  PMA's. 

More  important  to  me  is  the  disrup- 
tion the  proposal  causes  the  ongoing 
PMA  Program.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  debilitating  stresses  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  over  the  period  of 
years  when  the  fiction  was  presiimed 
that  the  DOB  would  be  aboU^ed.  and 
then  melded  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  effects  on  these  vast  programs 
for  the  marketing  of  45  percent  of  the 
Nation's  hydroelectricity  to  many  mil- 
lions of  people  would  be  similar  as  the 
effects  of  the  DOE  expuiigement  pro- 
posal on  the  DOB. 

Valuable  intertie  lines  would  prob- 
ably be  canceled,  requiring  construc- 
tion of  more  powerplants  in  certain 
places  while  energy  is  wasting  in  other 
places.  For  instance.  I  would  question 
the  fate  of  a  line  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia to  Oregon  which  would  help 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
pay  off  its  debt  faster,  which  would 
transmit  1,400  megawatts  directly  and 
which  would  make  feasible  the  trans- 
mission of  1,400  additional  megawatts 
over  existing  lines.  That's  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  conventional  nuclear 
plants,  which  would  cost  many  bil- 
lions. The  cost  of  this  line:  $500  mil- 
Uon. 

Conservation  programs,  in  many 
cases  instituted  as  matters  of  public 
policy  via  the  federally  controlled 
PMA's  would  logically  be  terminated. 

Employee  morale  would  be  damaged. 
For  instance,  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
PMA's  has  resulted  in  the  abrupt  res- 
ignation of  the  DOB'S  senior  power 
marketing  attorney,  Richard  K.  Pelz. 
who  said  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
PMA's  is  "economically  disruptive,  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  administratively 
harmful  and  intellectually  dishonest." 
We  need  people  in  Government  who 
are  motivated  by  a  sense  of  service, 
since  their  pay  falls  far  behind  that  of 
people  with  comparable  responsibil- 
ities in  the  private  sector. 

We  should  not  let  all  this  occur 
during  the  2  or  3  years  while  the  ad- 
ministration submits  even  interim  au- 
thority requests  to  the  Congreu  and 
waits  for  the  answer.  If  the  proposal 
were  submitted  tomorrow  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Congress  would  act  before 
the  end  of  this  session.  Then  we  would 
spend  another  year  or  two  reviewing  it 
before  we  act  in  the  100th  Congress. 

For  all  these  reasons  this  amend- 
ment Is  supported  by  my  colleagues 
Mr.  OsoROE  Miller.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Cretnet  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Bbvill,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  AuCoin  and  myself  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Market,  Mr.  Swnr,  Mr.  Wtoen.  Mr. 
LowERT  and  others  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  others  who  will  talk  here 
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today,  including  our  majority  whip. 

Mr.  POLBY. 

The  amendment  is  also  supported  by 
a  significant  number  of  groups  who 
are  famllar  with  the  implications  of 
this  issue:  Environmental  Action;  the 
American  Public  Power  Association, 
the  Rural  Electrical  Cooperatives,  the 
National  Grange,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Resources  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union,  the  Consimier 
Federation  of  America,  the  Consmner 
Energy  Council  of  America,  and  the 
■  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  among 
others. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  amendment, 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  fimds 
to  sell  or  transfer  the  Power  Market- 
ing Administrations  [PMA's]  unless 
Congress  authorizes  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  has  already  taken  funds  from 
other  energy  programs  to  put  together 
an  extensive  and  elaborate  plan  to 
study  the  PMA  sale  and  to  solicit  bid 
proposals. 

But  selling  the  Federal  Power  Pro- 
gram would  require  the  approval  of 
the  Congress,  and  if  statements  by  the 
members  of  my  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  are 
any  indication.  Congress  has  no  inten- 
tion of  selling  the  PMA's. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Congress 
must  have  a  chance  to  study  the  issue 
and  decide  whether  it  merits  further 
action  before  allowing  these  expensive 
administration  studies  and  the  Federal 
power  sale  to  go  any  farther. 

I  believe  there  are  many  serious 
questions  that  must  be  answered  by 
the  Congress  before  we  approve  the 
sale  of  the  PMA's. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  selling 
the  PMA's  would  result  in  drastic  in- 
creases in  electricity  rates  for  the  con- 
sumers who  depend  on  federally  gen- 
erated hydropower. 

Administration  officials  testified 
that  customers  served  by  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  [WAPA] 
would  not  see  a  substantial  rate  in- 
crease if  it  were  sold,  but  I  have  to  dis- 
agree. Private  owners  would  surely 
charge  what  the  traffic  would  bear.  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  private 
owners  would  sell  the  power  at  cost,  as 
it  is  now. 

And  while  the  PMA's  now  repay 
their  debts  to  the  Treasury  at  the  low 
interest  rates  negotiated  when  the  hy- 
droelectric dams  were  built,  private 
owners  would  have  to  pay  current  in- 
terest rates  on  their  debt. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  paying 
current  interest  rates  would  cost  PMA 


consumers  nationwide  as  much  as 
$12.6  billion  each  year  in  higher  utility 
rates.  And  under  one  set  of  assump- 
tions, paying  current  interest  rates 
could  cost  consimiers  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska  at  least  $57  million  more 
each  year.  Our  economy,  and  particu- 
larly our  agricultural  industry,  is  al- 
ready deeply  distressed,  and  we  don't 
need  higher  electricity  costs  to  finish 
us  off. 

Second,  I  wonder  about  the  wisdom 
of  selling  off  valuable,  revenue-produc- 
ing public  assets  like  the  PMA's  at  a 
price  far  below  their  market  value. 

The  Administration  would  sell  the 
five  marketing  administrations  for 
$13.9  billion.  This  assimies  that  the 
PMA's  would  be  sold  for  the  Govern- 
ment's remaining  investment  in  the 
projects,  which  is  like  a  homeowner 
selling  his  house  for  the  remaining 
mortgage  pajmients.  And  I  think  that 
is  ridiculous. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  says  that 
$65.9  billion  is  a  more  reasonable  price 
tag.  But  if  the  five  PMA's  were  sold  at 
this  price.  Federal  power  costs  would 
rise  about  390  percent,  or  about  $12.6 
billion  annually.  I  don't  think  that 
anyone  could  stand  an  increase  like 
that. 

Third,  the  multipurpose  dams  man- 
aged by  the  Federal  Power  Program 
provide  a  number  of  public  benefits, 
including  flood  control,  navigation, 
recreation,  irrigation,  and  industrial 
and  municipal  water  supply.  At  this 
point,  we  don't  know  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  these  im- 
portant functions  if  the  PMA's  were 
sold. 

And  finally,  I  doubt  that  private 
owners  could  do  a  better  job  of  manag- 
ing the  operations  of  the  PMA's.  In 
fact,  no  one  seems  to  be  criticizing 
their  present  management. 

Nebraska  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Nation  that  is  served  exclusively  by 
public  power  entities.  I  will  say  that  in 
our  State,  public  power  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  We  have  some  of 
the  lowest  utility  costs  in  the  Nation. 

Nationwide,  customers  of  private 
power  companies  have  paid  higher 
rates  than  public  power  customers  in 
every  year  since  1946.  In  1983.  the 
most  recent  comparison  year  available, 
private  power  customers  paid  42.5  per- 
cent more  for  their  electricity. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  point  in 
giving  the  administration  carte 
blanche  to  study  ways  to  double  or 
triple  our  electricity  rates.  If  at  some 
time.  Congress  agrees  that  selling  the 
PMA's  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people,  that's  fine.  But  for 
now.  let's  put  a  stop  to  it— or  at  the 
very  least,  put  a  cap  on  the  studies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


AMxiroKBrr  oppbrxd  bt  m.  ooiitb  u  a  nm- 

STITUTI    FOR    THK   AMSHOlllirr   OFWEMMD   BT 
MB.  FAZIO 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coms  m  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Fazio:  In  lieu  of  an  amendment  to  HJ%. 
4515  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio,  substitute  the 
following  new  section: 

On  page  34,  after  line  20.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  under  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  used  by  the  executive  branch  for  solicit- 
ing proposals,  preparing  or  reviewing  stud- 
ies or  drafting  proposals  designed  to  trans- 
fer out  of  federal  or  public  ownership,  man- 
agement or  control  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
facilities  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Marketing  Administrations  located 
within  the  contiguous  48  states,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  until  such  ac- 
tivities have  been  specifically  authorized 
and  in  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted,  except  that  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment shall  prohibit  an  expenditure  after 
May  8.  1986  of  $400,000  for  preparing  or  re- 
viewing studies  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
enabling  legislation  designed  to  transfer  out 
of  federal  ownership  or  control  the  facilities 
or  functions  of  the  federal  power  marketing 
administrations  located  within  the  48  states 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  Pro- 
vided, That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
the  authority  granted  under  section  2(e)  of 
the  Bonneville  Project  Act  of  1937;  or  to  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity pursuant  to  any  law  under  which  it  may 
dispose  of  property  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  of  1933,  as 
amended;  or  to  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  surplus 
property. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  would  perfect  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  by  permitting  the  Congress 
to  continue  studies  of  Power  Market- 
ing Administration  divestiture.  It 
would  also  permit  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $400,000  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  preparing  or  reviewing 
PMA  divestiture  studies. 

Although  this  is  not  a  large  amount, 
compared  to  the  scope  of  the  issues 
that  need  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  this  proposal,  it  will  permit  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  additional  work  to  pro- 
ceed. In  addition,  it  is  a  smaU  enough 
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amount  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  be  required  to  come  back 
to  the  Congreu  relatively  quickly  for 
additional  authority  and  funding.  In 
effect,  it  ensures  that  Congress  will  be 
able  to  keep  tight  control  on  this  proc- 
ess, and  I  believe  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  perfect- 
ing amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  author  of  the 
prior  amendment  agrees  with  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  would 
indicate  that  he  is  simply  asking  for  a 
limit  on  the  studies  done  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  extent  of  $400,000 
now  instead  of  $250,000? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Is  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  gentleman  changed  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  understand,  and  I 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

a  1800 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  had  prom- 
ised the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  would  not  speak  on  this,  even 
though  I  had  some  reservations  about 
his  amendment.  It  does  come  under 
our  section  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  a  provision  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
under  general  provisions,  but  it  does 
affect  a  section  of  our  bill  under 
energy  and  water. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  what 
his  amendment  does?  I  Just  now  at 
this  moment  saw  the  amendment,  so  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  amendment. 
I  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  trying  to  get  to 
church.  John. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  know,  but 
I  wish  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  it.  I  Just 
now  finally  got  a  copy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  amendment  would 
perfect  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  by  permitting  the  Congress  to 
continue  studies  of  Power  Marketing 
Administration  divestiture.  It  would 
also  permit  the  expenditure  of  an  ad- 
ditional $400,000  by  the  executive 
branch  for  preparing  or  reviewing 
PBCA  divestiture  studies  only. 

BCr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  have  read  it  now.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  does  not  take  a  position 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  Just  allow 
that  money  for  a  study  to  come  back 
to  Congress? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  that  is 
reasonable.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  have 


a  chance  to  see  it.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  wish  to  say  that  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  Fazio]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coitn]  for 
the  agreement  that  they  have 
reached.  What  they  have  simply  said 
is  that  before  assets  such  as  these  are 
sold  off,  that  Congress  shall  make  a 
determination  based  on  findings,  based 
on  facts,  based  on  evidence,  that  it 
makes  sense  in  the  long  nm  for  the 
Government.  It  keeps  Congress  in  the 
driver's  seat,  I  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely sound  policy,  and  I  support 
their  amendment  and  compliment 
them  for  their  leadership. 

Uke  a  rerun  of  a  bad  movie,  the  administra- 
tion is  again  proposing  that  we  sell  off  valua- 
ble national  asaeto,  including  Oregon's  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

We've  seen  this  movie  before— they've  just 
changed  the  script  a  little.  Administration  offi- 
cials don't  say  they  want  to  "sell"  BPA.  In- 
stead, they  insist  they  only  want  to  "privatize" 
Bonneville. 

Well,  whatever  you  call  K.  I'm  here  to  tell 
this  body  that  it's  still  bad  economic  policy. 

BPA  is  a  business  that  serves  thousands  of 
Oregonians.  It  is  a  good  buaineaa.  And,  I'd  be 
the  first  to  say  we  should  let  BPA  go  if  It  were 
a  losing  proposition  for  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  and  a  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of 
Oregon. 
But  that  isn't  the  case. 
First  of  all,  the  administration  wants  to  put 
on  the  auction  block  power  marketing  admin- 
istrations that  do  not  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  1 
cent.  In  fact,  they  are  proven  moneymakers 
for  Unde  Sam. 

Last  year  all  of  the  PMA's  returned  more 
that  $1  billion  in  principal  and  interest  to  the 
Government.  Bonneville  alone  paid  over  $600 
millton  to  the  Treasury  and  is  now  current  on 
all  of  its  obligattons. 

Second  of  all.  this  proposal  ignoret  the 
hard  economic  realities  of  my  State.  The 
President  refuses  to  understand  that  Oregon 
Is  one  of  the  last  States  to  finally  start  to 
shake  off  the  shsckles  of  the  1981  recesston. 
We  are  just  now  beginning  to  recapture  sonte 
of  the  thousands  of  jobs  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  tax  revenues  that  were  lost  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  country,  morning  is 
just  now  starting  to  dawn  m  Oregon. 

But  what  is  the  admlnistratkxi's  response  to 
this  8ituatk)n? 

They  say  let's  put  BPA  on  the  market,  let's 
put  15,000  people  out  of  work,  let's  take  away 
$78  million  in  tax  revenues  from  the  States 
and,  while  we're  at  It,  let's  Impose  a  hkiden 
tax  on  Oregonians  in  the  form  of  higher  elec- 
tric rates. 

In  other  words,  let's  throw  the  Northwest 
back  into  a  recesston. 

I  think  this  proves  that  the  administratton's 
privatization  argument  is  one  driven  by  mls- 
gukled  kieology,  rather  than  good  business 
sense. 


Mr.  SpMker,  don't  the  foNts  at  0MB  undw- 
stand  that  any  short-term  increase  In  Federal 
revenue  generated  by  seWng  BPA  is  only 
going  to  be  offset  by  increased  unemptoyment 
costs  and  a  reduced  tax  base? 

Don't  they  realize  that  the  potential  privata 
buyers  of  BPA  will  have  to  borrow  bHHons  of 
dollars  at  today's  interest  rates  and  wNI  un- 
doubtedly pass  the  cost  of  refinandng  on  to 
the  ratepayers? 

Don't  they  understand  that  Just  proposing 
this  klea  every  January  Is  enough  to  create  fi- 
nancial Instability  or  paralysis  in  our  economi- 
cally sensitive  regton? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  tired  of  seeing  BPA  put  on 
the  perennial  auction  block.  It's  tinte  we  got 
rid  of  that  Sword  of  Danwdes  that  contlnuee 
to  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  power  market- 
ing administrations. 
I  say  that  we  should  not  sell  BPA. 
I  say  we  shouktn't  waste  preckMJS  Federal 
dollars  even  studying  the  idea  of  selling  BPA. 
I  say  let  the  Pentagon  find  other  ways  to  fUl 
their  petty  cash  drawers. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment, which  wNI  put  a  M  on  any  notk>n  the 
administratk)n  might  have  of  selling  the  Feder- 
al Power  Marketing  Adminlstratkxw,  at  least 
until  the  Congress  establishes  the  ground 
rules  of  such  a  sale. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Fazk) 
amendn)ent 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  strongly  support 
the  Fazio  amendment,  all  of  us  in  the 
Northwest.  We  think  it  Is  a  good,  solid 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  very  interest- 
ed to  hear  from  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  who  is  on  the  au- 
thorizing committee. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  in 
support  of  the  Fazio  amendment  as 
amended  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  Fazio  amendment.  I 
think  that  the  country  will  be  better 
off,  especially  since  there  are  a  lot  of 
contracts  that  could  not  be  modified 
according  to  the  President's  budget 
that  came  down. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  the  Fazk>-Mlller  amendment.  This 
amendment  wouki  prevent  the  admlnistratton 
from  wasting  taxpayer  or  ratepayer  dollars  In 
pursuit  of  a  sale  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnistratk>n, 
and  the  other  Federal  power  marketing  admin- 
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istrations.  Only  if  the  administration  gets  spe- 
cific authorization  from  Congress  would  it  be 
abte  to  go  forward  with  these  proposals. 

This  amendment  should  not  tie  necessary. 
It  is  clear  from  the  reaction  to  the  administra- 
tion's privatization  proposals  that  the  planned 
sale  of  the  power  marketing  administrations  is 
not  supported  by  the  public.  It  is  opposed  by 
both  lit>eral  artd  conservative  economists. 
Newspapers  in  every  part  of  the  country  have 
editorialized  against  it. 

Pursuit  of  privatization  without  specific  au- 
thorization by  Congress  is  opposed  not  only 
by  the  American  Public  Power  Association  and 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, whose  members  are  direct  users  of 
the  power  marketing  administrations.  It  is  also 
opposed  by  consumer  groups,  environmental- 
ists, latxjr  uniorre,  and  farmers.  The  following 
organizatksns  are  among  those  supporting  this 
amerxlment:  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, American  Federatkin  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Empksyees,  Naitional  Farmers 
Union,  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America, 
National  Grange,  and  Environmental  Action. 
Environmental  Action  wrote  a  particularly  in- 
formative letter  to  Memt)ers  of  Congress  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  I  include  that  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Nevertheless,  the  administratkjn  continues 
to  pursue  the  idea  of  privatizatkjn  without  any 
indk^ation  of  interest  or  support  from  Congress 
or  the  Natk)n.  It  has  set  up  a  privatization  task 
force  within  the  Department  of  Energy— whk:h, 
incidentally,  appears  to  be  a  vk>latk>n  of  sec- 
tkxi  505  of  the  fiscal  1986  Energy  and  Water 
Appropriatkjns  Act.  It  is  devoting  substantial 
resources,  both  in  terms  of  funds  and  people, 
to  its  efforts  to  sell  the  power  marketing  ad- 
ministratk>ns.  Clearly,  unless  Congress  acts 
affirmatively  to  prohibit  these  activities,  tax- 
payer and  ratepayer  money  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  a  proposal  whk;h  is  probably  not 
feasible,  arguably  unwise,  and  definitely  con- 
troversial. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  our 
amerKlment  does  not  ban  studies  of  privatiza- 
tion proposals.  It  simply  requires  the  admlnis- 
tratkm  to  live  up  to  its  commitment  to  work 
with  Congress  from  the  start,  by  laying  out  its 
plans,  and  obtaining  congressranal  authoriza- 
tk>n.  This  should  not  be  objectional  to  the  ad- 
ministratk)n,  whk;h  claims  that  it  intends  to 
work  with  Congress— and  partKularly  Vne  af- 
fected delegatk>ns — in  the  development  of  its 
plans.  All  that  this  amerKlment  does  is  to  say 
to  the  administratkm  that  it  must  come  to 
Congress  to  lay  out  ttie  parameters  and 
ground  rules  of  a  study  before  it  devotes  sub- 
stantial resources  to  it 

I  wouW  have  thought  that  the  administration 
woukl  have  taken  the  course  of  working  with 
Congress  on  this  matter  anyway;  but  instead 
of  working  with  Congress,  the  administration  is 
making  every  effort  to  keep  Congress  in  the 
dark.  For  example,  in  a  hearing  of  the  Energy 
Consen^ation  and  Power  Subcommittee  on 
February  26,  Secretary  of  Energy  Herrington 
assured  me  that  under  no  circumstances 
woukJ  the  privatizatnn  studies  even  contem- 
plate a  sale  that  woukl  in  any  way  change  the 
rate  structure  of  ttie  Federal  power  marketing 
administratk)ns— wtiich  woukJ  be  Illegal.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy,  in  an  open  hearing,  fur- 


ther promised  me  that  within  two  weeks  he 
would  provide  the  Congress  with  a  descriptkxi 
of  ttie  administratk>n's  privatization  plans. 

It  is  now  10  weeks  and  counting.  For 
weeks,  my  offk:»  received  continual  assur- 
ances from  DOE  that  the  informatton  prom- 
ised by  the  Secretary  woukl  anive  within  a 
matter  of  days.  But  while  DOE  has  found 
plenty  of  time  to  devise  ways  of  spending  tax- 
payer and  ratepayer  dollars  on  these  studies, 
it  has  somehow  not  gotten  around  to  provid- 
ing us  with  informatkjn  promised  to  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  himself.  I  understand  that 
other  committees  have  had  a  similar  lack  of 
success  in  getting  information  on  privatizatron 
from  DOE. 

The  administratnn  shows  every  sign  of 
trying  to  do  an  end-run  around  Congress, 
rather  than  working  with  us.  This  amendment 
wouM  not  be  necessary  otherwise.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  we 
can  ensure  that  privatizatk>n  efforts  involve 
Congress  up  front,  before  significant  re- 
sources are  devoted  to  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  activities. 

Environmxntal  AcnoN, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  18,  1986. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  Tuesday,  April 
21,  the  House  is  scheduled  to  continue  con- 
sideration of  HR  4515,  the  FY  1986  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  At  that  time 
Representatives  Vic  Fazio,  George  Miller, 
Virginia  Smith  and  Dick  Cheney  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sell  the 
federal  power  marketing  administrations, 
until  such  activity  is  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress.  We  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment. 

We  support  the  Fazio  amendment  l)ecause 
we  believe  funds  used  to  proceed  with  pri- 
vatization of  the  federal  power  program  will 
divert  money  from  already  authorized 
energy  programs  and  t>ecause  the  Adminis- 
tration should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
privatization  before  such  a  fundamental 
shift  in  federal  energy  policy  is  authorized 
by  Congress.  Further,  allowing  this  process 
to  go  forward  without  Congressional  direc- 
tive creates  needless  uncertainty  for  mil- 
lions of  electric  consumers  and  disrupts 
planning  by  utilities,  businesses  and  indus- 
tries that  are  served  by  federal  power.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  that  the  prece- 
dent-setting conservation  planning  taking 
place  in  the  Northwest  under  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Act  could  be  thrown  into 
turmoil. 

We  believe  that  the  power  marketing 
agencies  can  and  should  be  made  to  con- 
serve our  energy  and  water  resources  as 
their  primary  mission,  and  that  such  activi- 
ties will  prove  a  tremendous  asset  to  region- 
al economies.  By  contrast,  we  t>elieve  that 
privatization  of  the  power  marketing  agen- 
cies could  dramatically  increase  electric 
rates  and  have  a  severe  impact  on  regional 
economies. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment to  prevent  this  process  from  going  for- 
ward without  full  consideration  by  Congress 
of  the  merits  of  such  proposed  privatization 
and  of  its  potential  impact  on  local  econo- 
mies. 

Sincerely, 

RothCapuui, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Subcommittee  with  Juris- 
diction over  the  largest  power  market- 
ing agency,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. I  strongly  support  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Califomla  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  amendment  states  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  used  on  proposals 
designed  to  transfer  the  facilities  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  power  mar- 
keting administrations  "out  of  Federal 
or  public  ownership,  management  or 
control"  and  that  only  $400,000  could 
be  spent  on  preparing  or  reviewing 
certain  preliminary  studies  on  such 
proposals.  Would  this  spending  limita- 
tion apply  to  studies  on  or  proposals 
for  transferring  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  control  of  the  Federal  power 
marketing  administrations  to  govern- 
mental entities,  such  as  interstate 
compacts  approved  by  Congress,  or  to 
nonprofit  cooperative  organizations? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  is  "No."  The  amend- 
ment would  limit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  on  studies  on  or  proposals  for 
transferring  the  Federal  power  mar- 
keting administrations  to  private  enti- 
ties, such  as  investor-owned  utilities  or 
private  corporations. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  So  the  amendment 
would  allow  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  prepare  or  review  studies  on  trans- 
ferring the  power  marketing  adminis- 
trations to  public  entities.  And  by 
public.  It  means  govenunental  or  non- 
profit cooperative  organizations.  It 
does  not  mean  publicly  traded  private 
corporations. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1. 
1985,  Representative  Lowry  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  3215,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Au- 
thority Act,  to  grant  the  approval  of  Congress 
for  an  interstate  compact  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west States— Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
Montana— to  purchase  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System,  which  now  produces  and 
transmits  most  of  the  power  sold  by  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  [BPA].  In  es- 
sence, this  bill  would  enable  the  Northwest  to 
buy  Bonneville  and  bring  it  home. 

At  the  first  hearing  on  this  bill,  conducted  by 
the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  General 
Oversight,  Northwest  Power,  and  Forest  Man- 
agement, in  Washington,  DC,  on  January  30, 
the  testimony  by  BPA,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamatksn,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Sen/ce,  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Sennce  was  highly  positive  toward 
this  proposal.  None  of  X\w  witnesses  raised 
any  insurmountable  objections  to  implement- 
ing a  regional  public  purchase  of  BPA. 

At  the  second  subcommittee  hearing,  in 
Portland,  OR,  on  February  10,  however,  sev- 
eral witnesses  representing  BPA  customer 
groups  expressed  apprehension.  While  most 
dki  net  oppose  regnnal  control  of  BPA,  they 
feared  that  any  legislatton  wouM  prompt  the 


admtoiistratkm  to  "privatize"  th«  Fedsral 
systsm  by  selttng  H  to  private  corporations  or 
California  utiHtles.  I  adamantty  oppose  any 
such  plan,  and  no  such  scheme  will  be  en- 
acted by  Congress.  The  administratk)n  shouki 
abandon  prtvatizatkxt  and  shouki  instead  sup- 
pod  Padfk:  Northwest  regtonal  purchase. 

At  the  third  subcommittee  hearing,  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  March  4,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [0MB]  testified  that  the  ad- 
ministration coukl  change  BPA's  repayment 
system  and  raise  BPA's  required  payments  to 
the  Treasury  without  legislatton.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  should  acquire  the  Federal  system 
in  order  to  remove  this  threat  of  unilateral  ad- 
mlnlstratton  actk>n,  whk:h  creates  uncertainty 
that  undennines  growth  of  the  regton's  econo- 
my. 

Why  shouki  the  Northwest  buy  Bonneville? 
To  escape  from  the  relentless  Federal  mis- 
management of  the  regkm's  most  valuable 
natural  resource— ttie  Columbia  River.  In  the 
1970's,  I  urged  BPA  not  to  spend  bllltons  of 
dollars  on  the  WPPSS  nuclear  projects.  But 
the  Federal  Qovemment  didn't  listen.  Instead, 
it  approved  $6.1  billion  of  WPPSS  bonds  for 
WPPSS  1,  2.  and  3,  a  mountain  of  debt  whteh 
has  produced  but  one  plant  now  producing 
surplus  power  and  two  essentially  worthless 
hulks. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  entire  debt  burden 
for  WPPSS  1,  2,  and  3  was  crea'ed  by  this 
administration  in  1981  and  1982.  BPA  trig- 
gered this  avalanche  of  debt  In  order  to  cir- 
cumvent the  expressed  will  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  who  in  1981,  by  a  2- 
1  margin  enacted  Initiative  394,  calling  a  halt 
to  any  addittonal  sale  of  WPPSS  bonds  with- 
out spedfte  voter  approvsl.  BPA  njshed  the 
bond  sales  to  beat  the  July  1982  deadline  for 
the  voter  approval  requirement  established  by 
Initiative  394  and,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded 
In  having  the  courts  declare  Initiative  394  un- 
constitutfc)nal.  The  Federal  Qovemment  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest 

In  1983,  BPA  wanted  to  create  a  new 
WPPSS  to  ftoat  more  billtons  of  dollars  of  debt 
to  finance  continued  constmctton  of  WPPSS  1 
and  3.  This  proposal,  supported  by  all  of  the 
Senators  from  the  Pacifte  Northwest,  was  fi- 
nally defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 

1984,  BPA  again  contracted  to  pay  the 
WPPSS  1.  2,  and  3  debt,  even  if  the  courts 
were  to  njle  the  original  obiigatton  invalid.  In 

1985,  BPA  then  acquired  the  30-percent 
share  of  WPPSS  3  owned  by  the  regkjn's  pri- 
vate utilities.  Instead  of  "privatizing,"  BPA 
"federalized"  this  msting  mass  in  exchange 
for  providng  the  private  utilities  with  low-priced 
power  for  30  years. 

Earner,  in  1976.  BPA  had  pressured  the  re- 
gion's publk:  UtiHtles  into  financing  WPPSS  4 
and  5  by  issuing  the  infanwus  "Notice  of  In- 
suffk:iency."  telling  the  munksipalities,  PUD's 
and  co-ops  that  they  would  mn  out  of  BPA 
power  in  1983,  unless  they  signed  up  for 
WPPSS  4  and  5.  This  notkse  was  justified  by 
BPA's  wHdIy  erroneous  k>ad  forecasting. 
Former  BPA  Administrator  Donald  Model  testi- 
fied before  this  subcommittee  in  August  1964 
that  these  load  forecasts  brought  about  the 
WPPSS  fiasco  and  stifled  economk;  growth  by 
causing  Mr.  Model  and  others  to  say  that  the 
regton  wouW  not  have  enough  power  to  senre 


rmt  business;  $2.3  billton  of  WPPSS  4  and  5 
bonds  went  into  default  In  1983,  although  the 
people  of  the  Pacifk:  Northwest  msy  well  end 
up  paying  huge  judgments  In  the  resulting  se- 
curities litigatton. 

By  1983,  WPPSS  had  essentially  collapsed 
of  its  own  weight.  Then  the  adminlstratk>n  no- 
ticed that  BPA  had  not  been  repaying  much  of 
Its  Federal  debt  and  last  year  proposed  to  In- 
crease BPA's  repayment  requirements  by 
$600  milton  In  fiscal  year  1986  and  lesser 
amounts  thereafter.  After  0MB  Director  Davkl 
Stockman  appeared  before  tt>e  subcommittee 
in  March  1985,  the  administration  abandoned 
this  plan.  The  administration's  new  plan  is  to 
raise  BPA's  revenue  requirements  by  $139 
milton  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  by  similar 
amounts  thereafter.  This  constant  effort  to 
change  what  BPA  owes  will  only  Intensify  as 
the  administration  and  Congress  continue 
their  defkHt  showdown.  Despite  this.  BPA 
claims  that  It  has  entered  a  period  of  rate  sta- 
bility. 

In  1984,  BPA  unilaterally  turned  over  200 
megawatts  of  the  valuable  Pacific  Intertie  to 
Basin  Electric  Co-op  and  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administratton's  California  service  area. 
Now  BPA  Is  proposing  to  "privatize"  800 
megawatts  of  the  Pacific  Intertie  expansion  by 
offering  it  for  long-term  subscriptton. 

0MB  has  also  repeatedly  opposed  the  use 
of  BPA's  authority  to  borrow  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  finance  investment  In  cost-effec- 
tive conservation,  even  though  BPA  custom- 
ers are  required  to  repay  the  amounts  bor- 
rowed at  high  Interest  rates,  often  2-3  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  Treasury  pays 
on  Its  own  long-term  bonds. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  needs  to  control  its 
premier  natural  resource— mnning  water.  The 
Federal  Government  doesn't  own  the  oil  in 
Texas,  the  farmland  of  Iowa  or  the  sunshine  In 
Ftordia.  If  the  Northwest  must  pay,  the  North- 
west must  have  a  say.  The  people  of  the 
regkm  shouki  deckle  whether  to  build  new 
dams  or  irrigate  new  lands. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomla [Mr.  Fazio].  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  proviso  of  this 
amendment  ensures  that  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  TVA  Act  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors  may  continue  to 
exercise  any  authority  they  may  have 
to  transfer  ownership,  management, 
or  control  of  TVA  facilities  or  func- 
tions in  the  normal  course  of  business 
pursuant  to  any  law  under  which  they 
may  dispose  of  property. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  answer  is  "Yes," 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  proviso.  TVA 
may  continue  to  carry  out  its  normal 
functions  under  the  TVA  Act  with 
whatever  authority  it  possesses.  The 
prohibitions  of  this  amendment  affect 
only  activities  not  in  furtherance  of  its 
continuing  responsibilities  under  the 
TVA  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  California. 

While  I  agree  with  the  belief  expressed  In 
this  amendment,  that  too  many  questions  are 
without  answers  to  altow  any  oonsWeratkxi  of 
the  sale  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tkjn,  I  need  to  disagree  with  my  colleague's 
premise  that  a  sale  might  be  feasible  some- 
time in  the  future  if  the  numbers  happen  to  faU 
in  the  right  place. 

I  can  say  with  confklence,  that  I  cannot 
foresee  any  point  in  the  future  wtien  the  trans- 
fer of  Federal  ownership.  managen>ent  or  con- 
trol of  BPA  will  beneftt  either  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment or  the  northwest  power  user  and 
ratepayer. 

Whether  it's  this  year  or  next;  whether  It's 
done  with  or  without  a  great  deal  of  study, 
whether  it's  explained  away  as  "privatization" 
or  simply  for  the  single-minded  purpose  of  fst- 
tening  the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  couple  of 
penny-pinching  yeirs,  the  fact  remains  the 
same:  nobody  will  benefit  by  putting  BPA  on 
the  maritet  as  the  administratton's  proposals 
today  would  do. 

I  can't  speak  for  the  other  power  mariteting 
administrations  proposed  for  sale,  but  I  sm  fa- 
miliar with  Bonneville,  the  largest  of  all  PMA's 
and  the  obvtous  target  of  these  sales  propos- 
als. 

The  Bonneville  system  has  been  portrayed 
as  a  sweet  deal  that  doesn't  deseo/e  to  pay 
below-nwket  Interest  rstes  on  its  $8  billion 
debt  to  the  Government. 

Those  who  rely  on  power  from  the  BPA 
have  been  portrayed  as  taking  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  cheap  electricity  and 
people  who  don't  pay  their  bi*'s. 
Well,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  It  just  Isn't  so. 
BPA  rstepayers  ere  paying  back  the  loans 
that  8lk>wed  constructton  of  these  magnlfksent 
systems. 

Indeed,  the  average  repsyment  interest  rate 
is  only  five-percent  because  bonowing  was 
done  at  the  tlnte  of  each  element's  constmc- 
tton. The  key  word  here  is  "average." 

Some  of  those  loans  look  like  real  bargains 
today,  just  as  sny  30-  or  40-yesr  loan  woukl 
be.  But  on  the  other  skle  of  the  ledger,  every 
loan  since  1974  has  been  secured  st  a  mini- 
mum rate  equal  to  the  going  rate  of  T-bills 
and  up  to  one  point  above  T-t)ills,  no  more 
bargain  that  what  is  svailable  to  any  prime 
borrower  today. 

Efforts  to  raise  BPA  Interest  payments  to 
current  martlet  levels  are  no  more  fair  than  it 
would  be  for  the  bank  to  increase  the  rate  on 
a  fixed-rate  mortgage  taken  out  30  years  ago. 
Last  year,  the  BPA  pakl  $686  millton  on  Its 
debt  to  the  Qovemment.  $237  millton  of  that 
was  a  direct  payment  on  principal.  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  the  total  will  again  be  $600  millton. 
$190  millton  of  whtoh  will  be  on  principal. 

A  sale  of  these  facilities  woukl  most  certain- 
ly double  the  rate  which  northwest  users 
woukl  have  to  pay.  And  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, It  woukl  not  signiftoantty  enhance  this 
Government's  long-term  financial  pteture  In 
the  least. 

It  woukJ  simply  replace  oto  debts  with  new 
debts. 
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But  it  would  also  help  eliminate  one  of  the 
very  reasons  that  power-intensive  Industries 
located  in  the  Northwest  in  Vne  first  place. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now,  after  all  of  the 
similar  "quick-fix"  money  making  schemes 
we've  seen  backfire  in  government's  hands  in 
the  past  that  killing  off  jobs  costs  far  more 
tfian  it  brings  in. 

This  Congress  shoukj  demonstrate,  here 
and  now,  that  it  cares  more  about  the  tong- 
tarm  tfian  the  quick-fix.  Arxl  it  can  demon- 
strate by  approving  this  amendment  tftat  it  will 
be  paying  attention  to  any  attempt  to  make  an 
"end-run"  around  the  legislative  branch  with  a 
sale  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  ap- 
proving Mr.  Fazio's  amendment 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment could  be  interpreted  as  a  judg- 
ment on  privatization  in  general  as  a 
policy  alternative.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  deals  only 
with  the  process  of  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  privatizing  PMA's,  and  not 
with  the  desirability  of  looking  at  pri- 
vatization as  an  option.  Is  that  an  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield,  that  is 
correct.  My  amendment  is  simply  in- 
tended to  bring  Congress  into  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  privatization  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  are  feasi- 
ble or  not.  That  is  not  at  issue  here. 
This  amendment  does  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  privatiza- 
tion. It  simply  states  that  Congress 
should  be  involved  In  the  exploration 
of  various  privatization  alternatives 
and  in  the  bAsic  decision  to  defedera- 
lize  itself. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Does  that  mean  that 
this  amendment  precludes  all  study  or 
research  Into  the  feasibility  of  priva- 
tizing the  PMA's? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No,  in  fact  I  feel  there  is 
a  general  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing this  matter  and  my  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
CoHTE.  would  not  prohibit  preliminary 
study  of  the  privatization  of  PMA's.  It 
simply  emphasizes  that  Congress 
should  be  involved  in  conducting  and 
analyzing  such  studies  and  fully  retain 
the  decision  as  to  whether  we  move 
any  fiuther  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  I  agree.  I  think 
this  represents  a  possible  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  make  decisions 
that  will  affect  and  increase  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  assistance. 

ISx.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  add 
my  strorigest  support  to  tfie  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Fazio.  This  administratran  has 
sent  Congress  a  budget  request  that  reduces 
funding  for  many  important  programs  under 
the  banner  of  "fiscal  responsibility."  The 
budget  claims  to  be  "lean  and  mean," 
stripped  of  all  nonessential  funding  and  pro- 
grams, with  only  critnal  funding  pnorities  in- 
cluded. Yet  at  the  same  time,  right  this  very 
moment,  funds  are  being  siphoned  away  from 
these  already  "bare  bones"  programs  at  an 
ever  increasing  rate  by  personnel  working  on 
privatizatkjn.  There  are  task  force  members 
already  conducting  preliminary  negotiatk>ns 
with  private  companies  interested  in  purchas- 
ing the  Federal  assets  currently  managed  t>y 
the  Power  Marketing  Administrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  before  you  here 
today  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  con- 
cept of  privatizatkjn— I  believe  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  for  this  det>ate.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  right  place  for  this  debate 
and  Congress,  not  agency  staff,  is  Vne  appro- 
priate organizatk>n  to  have  this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  large  amounts 
of  funding  and  staff  time  that  are  being  divert- 
ed away  from  legitimate,  congressionally  ap- 
proved and  supported  programs  to  promote  a 
concept  which  this  body  has  not  yet  det>ated 
and  approved.  I  believe  there  is  a  proper 
order  that  must  be  followed  if  Congress  is  to 
retain  its  proper  role  in  determining  Federal 
policy  in  this  area.  If  we  alk}w  the  Federal 
agencies  to  continue  along  their  current 
course,  we  will  be  abrogating  our  responsibility 
to  property  evaluate  the  polkry  of  privatization. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good  precedent  we  can 
use  in  the  example  of  the  sale  of  Conrail. 
Congress  debated  the  principle  of  defederali- 
zatnn  of  this  railroad  in  the  Committee  proc- 
ess and  on  this  House  floor,  wittiout  massive 
agency  expenditures  to  conduct  what  they  call 
studies  but  what  are  actually  pronr>otional  ef- 
forts to  sell  the  concept.  Only  after  Congress 
determined  that  the  sale  of  Conrail  was  in  the 
natk>nal  interest  and  directed  that  the  sale 
take  place,  only  then  did  the  agencies  pro- 
ceed with  the  effort  required  to  implement  the 
Congressional  directive. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  formulate 
Federal  policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  the  back-doc' 
way  that  is  being  conducted  by  agencies 
wtiere  privatization  is  concerned.  In  order  to 
retain  ttiis  congressional  perogative,  I  woukJ 
therefore  urge  my  cciieagues  to  support  the 
Fazk)  amendment  and  put  a  stop  to  the  drain 
on  congressionally  approved  programs. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  strong 
support  for  the  gentleman  from  California's 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  ttie  Federal 
Power  Mari^efing  Administrations.  The  Reagan 
administratkjn's  proposal  to  sell  off— in  their 
words— "privatize"— the  Natk)n's  Power  Mar- 
keting Administratk>ns  is  just  one  more  exam- 
ple of  their  misplaced  budget  priorities.  Selling 
tfie  Government's  revenue-producing  assets  is 
the  wrong  way  to  reduce  the  defrcit;  we  need 
a  sound  tax  base  and  responsible  spending 
practKes. 

The  Power  Marketing  Administratk>ns  do 
not  cost  tfw  Federal  Government  anything;  in 


fact  the  opposite  Is  true,  they  provkle  Income. 
The  operating  costs  are  paid  by  those  who 
benefit  from  the  facilities— not  the  taxpayer. 
Those  who  purchase  electricity  from  the 
Power  Mariteting  Administrations  are  repaying, 
with  interest,  all  of  the  investment  costs.  For 
example,  of  the  $3.9  billk>n  invested  in  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration,  $1.5  bil- 
lion has  been  repakl,  that  is,  39  percent  plus 
$1.1  billk>n  in  interest  The  profits  are  then 
used  to  help  pay  for  nonn-evenue-produdng 
programs.  It  is  ludicrous  that  the  administra- 
tion is  suggesting  that  we  dispose  of  the 
inconra  producer  that  supports  other  projects. 
We  must  also  remember  that  once  the  invest- 
ment is  completely  repaid,  all  income  will  be 
profit 

Not  only  does  the  administratk>n's  proposal 
fail  to  make  any  fiscal  sense,  but  it  threatens 
the  economk»l  availability  of  electricity  for 
over  60  millnn  Americans  in  at  least  34 
States.  The  sale  of  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministratk>ns  couki  mean  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  390  percent  for  those  wtw  purctiase 
their  power  from  mral  electric  cooperatives 
and  other  municipally  owned  utilities.  Such  an 
increase  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
already  faltering  mral  and  farm  economies. 
Farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  double 
and  triple  what  they  currently  pay  for  electrici- 
ty so  that  the  Government  can  take  a  small, 
philosophical  step  toward  reducing  the  deficit. 

In  short,  the  very  ideas  of  selling  the  Feder- 
asl  Power  Marketing  Administratksns  is,  as  a 
top  DOE  Power  Marketing  attorney  wtw  re- 
signed because  of  this  proposal  sakj,  "eco- 
nomk»lly  disruptive,  fiscally  in'esponsible 
*  *  *  and  intellectually  dishonest"  Selling  the 
Federal  Power  Mariceting  Administratkjns 
hurts  consumers  and  farmers  while  doing 
nothing  to  reduce  ttie  deficit. 

Mr.  BEVTT.T.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stror)g  support  of  this 
amendment  to  suspend  sale  of  the  Power 
Mariceting  Administratkjns  and  TVA  until  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  determine  whettier 
this  privatizaton  klea  is  worth  pur8uir)g. 

During  hearings  before  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriatk>ns  Subcom- 
i|ri?ttee,  we  heard  witnesses  explain  the  real 
Fvobiems  of  such  a  sale. 

The  administration  has  t>een  unable  to  state 
why  the  sale  of  the  Power  Mariteting  Adminis- 
trations might  be  in  the  public  interest 

The  amendment  wouki  provide  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  klea  before  the  ad- 
ministratK>n  proceeds  to  devote  a  tot  of  re- 
sources to  it. 

Continuing  to  prepare  for  the  sale  without  a 
clear  mandate  from  Congress  causes: 

Damage  to  morale  of  PMA  and  TVA  em- 
ployees because  of  uncertainty  as  to  their 
future  as  Federal  employees. 

Conskierable  difficulty  in  making  tong  range 
plans  for  development  of  PMA's  because  of 
uncertainty  of  their  future. 

Since  we  have  good  reason  to  be  skeptical 
atxxjt  the  merits  of  this  Idea,  I  woukJ  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment  stop- 
ping this  process  until  the  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  assess  whether  the  benefits  are 
worth  the  costs. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [BCr.  Fazio]  as  amended  and 
interpreted. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dIstinQuished 
colleague  from  CaRfomla.  Whether  the  Power 
Marketing  Authorities  [PMA's]  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  [TVA]  should  be  priva- 
tized as  the  administratran  has  suggested  is 
not  an  issue  to  be  deckled  without  proper 
consideration  and  extensive  scrutiny.  Since 
TVA  power  headquarters  is  in  my  district,  1 
can  give  a  firsthand  endorsement  as  to  the 
important  role  that  TVA  has  played  in  the  lives 
and  economka  of  ttx>se  from  the  regkMi.  To 
simply  concur  with  a  blanket  endorsement  of 
the  privatization  concept  is,  I  believe,  an  abro- 
gation of  our  congre8sk)nal  responsibility. 

There  is  littie  evklence  that  the  administt-a- 
tion  has  thought  this  approach  through  so  that 
they  can  even  estimate  the  impacts  on  regkxi- 
al  ratepayers  and  oMier  parties.  Questions 
such  as  the  impact  of  privatization  on  con- 
sumer rate  bases  and  continued  uninterrupted 
power  are  still  unresolved.  I  believe  that  only 
after  we  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
these  and  other  unanswered  questions  will  we 
have  a  basis  for  decisions  on  privatization. 

Endorsement  of  the  Fazto  amendment  will 
alk)w  us  the  time  to  address  these  important 
issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  amerxlment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  the  Power  Mariceting  Adminis- 
trations—excluding Alaska— and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  [TVA].  The  amendnwnt 
wouM  prevent  the  administration  from  solicit- 
ing or  drafting  proposals  designed  to  transfer 
out  of  Federal  or  publte  ownership  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations  or  the  TVA  until 
such  activities  are  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources,  I  have  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  administration's  sale  proposals. 
Our  subcommittee's  analysis  has  revealed 
that  the  administration's  proposals  to  privatize 
the  PMA's  are  vague  and  prematijre.  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals ¥»ill  not  protect  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment. 

As  planned,  the  administration  would  sell 
the  PMA's  for  a  mere  $12.7  billkjn.  In  con- 
trast, other  estimates  suggest  that  the  PMA's 
are  much  nwe  valuable,  pertiaps  as  much  as 
$65  billton.  If  TVA  Is  included  as  a  sale  Item, 
the  Heritage  Foundation  believes  the  total 
price  tag  shouM  be  $100  billton. 

Before  the  administoation  gives  away  the 
store  at  fire  sale  prices,  the  Congress  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  deckle  whether  it  is  in 
the  puWto  interest  to  sell  ttiese  assets.  Con- 
gress shoukl  also  establish  the  ground  rules 
determining  who  is  eligible  to  buy  the  PMA's 
and  at  what  price.  We  ought  to  know  whether 
a  Wall  Street  investment  house  or  the  local 
utility  In  Tulsa  shoukl  have  the  first  opportunity 
at  purchasing  the  power  or  the  assets. 


The  administration's  sketchy  proposal  is 
also  compltoated.  Any  proposal  to  sell  the 
PMA's  woukl  involve  thousands  of  existing 
power  sale  conti'acts,  many  of  whtoh  may 
have  to  be  radtoally  modified. 

The  administi-atton's  proposal  coukl  also  de- 
crease Federal  revenues.  The  PMA's  raise 
significant  revenues  for  the  Treasury  each 
year.  They  recover  their  operating  costs,  plus 
ttiey  retum  to  the  Treasury  other  badly 
needed  revenues.  In  1984,  the  PMA's  sold 
$155.4  billion  kilowatt  hours  raising  $3.4  billion 
in  revenues. 

In  reality,  the  administiation's  proposal 
amounts  to  a  refinancing  of  the  system  for  no 
real  gain.  If  the  PMA's  were  sokl,  the  price  of 
electricity  would  rise  due  to  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  whtoh  the  new  owners  would  have  to 
pay  to  finance  their  purchase  of  facilities  such 
as  hydroelectric  generators,  substations,  and 
transmisston  lines.  The  American  Publto 
Power  Association  estimates  the  consumer's 
electric  rates  would  increase  from  $2.2  to 
$12.6  billton  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  give  away  the  store, 
the  Congress  needs  to  constoer  the  many 
public  policy  issues  involved  in  the  sale.  It's  a 
very  complicated  proposal  which  desen/es  our 
close  attention.  The  Congress  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  decide  that  the  PMA's  shoukl 
indeed  be  sold,  and  then  lay  the  ground  mies 
for  the  sale.  To  sell  the  PMA's  by  1991  as  the 
administration  has  proposed  would  be  to  act 
in  haste. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  avokj  the  sit- 
uation where  the  administi'ation  brings  in 
sweetheart  deals  which  the  Congress  is 
forced  to  rubtwrstamp.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  primary  jurisdtotion  over 
the  PMA's,  I  don't  believe  the  Congress 
should  be  placed  in  such  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  anwndment 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  lend  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
ttiat  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  sell— or  privatize— 
the  Federal  Power  Marinating  agencies 
[PMA's]  unless  Congress  adopts  spedfic  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  do  so. 

I  have  heard  from  several  constituents  from 
my  district  and  across  the  State  of  Nebraska 
who  have  expressed  their  strong  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  the  PMA's.  As  you  my  know,  Mr. 
Speaker.  57  publto  povirer  systems  and  rural 
electiic  cooperatives  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
purchase  electiicity  from  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration,  ranking  the  State 
second  among  the  34  purchasing  power  from 
tfie  PMA's. 

The  sale  of  the  PMA's  wouW  increase  elec- 
tricity costs  for  the  people  of  Netjraska  and 
several  other  agricultural  States  that  are  al- 
ready financially  sti-apped- all  without  assist- 
ing In  deficit  reduction.  Moreover,  allowing  the 
process  initiated  by  the  administration  to  pro- 
ceed without  congresstonal  authorization 
causes  disruption  for  businesses  and  indus- 
tiies  served  by  Federal  power  that  need  to 
forecast  energy  costs  for  long-term  planning. 
The  PMA's  themselves  are  also  impacted  in 
this  regard. 


Although  I  do  not  support  the  prtvattxatton 
of  the  Federal  Power  Program,  I  nonsthelew 
want  to  commend  the  administratton  for  the 
consistency  of  Its  1967  budget  The  proposed 

sale  of  the  PMA's  is  indicattve  of  this  proposal 
in  that  it  does  not  discriminate  between  ttie 
various  regtons  of  the  country— all.  not  just 
some,  of  the  PMA's  are  proposed  for  sale  by 
the  administration. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  executive  branch 
to  prioritize  the  Federal  budget— that  is  our 
obligation  as  elected  Members  of  Congress. 
The  administration  has  produced  a  budget 
that  has  stimulated  beneficial  debate,  and  we 
all  know  that  every  single  program  must  be 
examined  as  the  deficit  Is  addressed. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio  and 
others  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Government 
from  soliciting  proposals  or  preparing  studies 
for  the  sale  for  Federal  Power  Marinating 
Agencies  [PMA's]  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  do  so. 

In  its  fiscal  1987  budget,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposes  to  sell  off  five  Federal 
Power  Martieting  Agencies,  including  tf>e  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  [BPA],  whtoh 
suppltos  neariy  half  the  electricity  consumed 
in  the  Northwest.  The  proposal  to  privatize 
PMA's  is  a  desperate  and  ill-advised  pawning 
of  valuable  publto  assets  to  finance  a  fiscal 
binge  that  will  not  end  until  we  deal  with  its 
underiying  causes. 

BPA  IS  PAYINO  ITS  WAV 

The  Power  Martneting  Agencies,  including 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administratton.  are  re- 
paying their  debt  in  a  responsible  and  busi- 
ness-like manner.  BPA  sends  hundreds  of  mil- 
Itons  of  dollars  to  the  Treasury  every  year. 
BPA  paid  $682  millton  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year— $374  millton  for  inter- 
est on  the  capital  invested  in  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System,  $82  millkjn  to 
cover  the  annual  operations  and  maintenance 
costs  of  ttie  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatton,  and  a  return  of  $226 
millton  in  capital  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  amount  BPA  pledged  to  pay  to  the 
Treasury  in  1985.  BPA  pays  its  way  and 
makes  money  for  the  Federal  Government 

PBIVATIZATION  WOULD  HURT  THE  ECONOMY 

Selling  off  BPA  wouW  result  in  a  one-time 
payment  to  ttie  Treasury,  but  the  long-term 
effect  would  be  damaging  to  the  regtonal  and 
national  economy  and  could  reduce  revenues 
to  the  Treasury.  Northwest  ratepayers  cannot 
take  the  addittonal  uncertainty  and  rate  shock 
that  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
privatizatton.  While  electric  rates  in  the  North- 
west are  low  by  national  standards,  the  regton 
is  far  more  dependent  upon  electncity  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Hydropower  Is  our 
only  Indigenous  energy  source.  The  area  is 
still  reeling  from  a  700-percent  rate  hike  in  just 
5  years.  And  despite  incentive  rates  to  keep 
energy  dependent  aluminum  plants  in  the 
regton,  any  further  uncertainty  or  rate  \n- 
creases  could  be  the  death  knell  for  this  vital 
part  of  the  Northwest's  economy,  whtoh  has 
never  recovered  from  a  serious  recesston  in 
the  forest  products  industry. 

In  Vancouver,  WA,  the  biggest  city  in  my 
congresstonal  district,  the  Alcoa  aluminum 
plant  has  just  announced  that  it  can  no  tonger 
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■nord  to  operate  at  a  loss.  The  Alcoa  plant  is 
the  third  largest  employer  in  the  Vancouver 
area.  If  the  aluminum  industry,  which  con- 
sumes one-third  of  BPA  power,  leaves  the 
Northwest  the  power  surplus  wilt  be  greatly 
aggravated,  causing  even  higher  rates  for  the 
remaining  ratepayers.  The  regional  economic 
dnkxations  would  mean  greater  Federal  out- 
lays and  reduced  revenues  from  the  North- 
west From  an  economic  and  fiscal  perspec- 
tive, tfw  privatization  of  BPA  makes  no  sense 
at  all. 

PBIVATIZATION  WOULD  CnEATE  A  PROCEOUfML 
NKjHTMARE 

The  sale  of  BPA  would  make  the  sale  of 
Conrail  kx>k  simple  and  wouM  require  refor- 
mation of  scores  of  statutes.  BPA  has  a  host 
of  unassignable  contracts  ttiat  would  keep  an 
army  of  lawyers  busy  for  years  litigating  legal 
issues  raised  by  a  sale  of  BPA.  In  addition. 
BPA  has  statutory  duties  and  powers  that 
simply  coukj  not  be  transferred  to  a  private 
purchaser.  Fish  and  wikflife  mitigatkm.  water 
use  and  policy,  treaty  obligatkjns  with  Canada 
and  various  Indian  tribe,  and  conservatwn  pro- 
grams are  but  a  few  examples  of  such  duties 
and  powers.  There  are  some  areas  wtiere  pri- 
vatizatnn  makes  no  sense.  This  is  one  of 
ttiem. 

COMGRESS  SHOULD  PLAY  PMIMARV  ROL£  IN  ANV 
DEOSION  TO  SELL  PMA'S 

'  The  Fazio  amendment  wouM  prohibit  the 
administration  from  soik:iting  proposals  or  pre- 
paring studies  for  selling  the  PMA's  in  the 
tower  48  States  unless  specifically  authorized. 
Tfie  amendment  prevents  the  administratkjn 
from  making  ttie  proposal  a  fait  accompli  by 
doing  its  own  studies  and  making  its  recom- 
mendations without  adequate  congressional 
partk:ipat)on  and  oversight  The  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  prohibit  forever  the  sale  of 
PMA.  but  it  will  give  Congress  a  chance  to  lay 
the  ground  oiles  for  consideratton  of  this  ill- 
conskJered  proposal. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  understand  the  folly  of 
ttie  proposal  to  auction  of  the  Natton's  power 
marketing  agencies  and  will  vote  for  the  Fazkj 
amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoiiTE)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 

tempore.Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOnOIl  TO  RKCOMMIT  OFPEXXD  BT  MR.  PXTItSELL 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PURSELL.I  am.  Iifr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PintsELL  moves  to  recommit  H.R.  4515 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
instructions  to  that  committee  to  report 
that  bill  t>ack  to  the  House  promptly, 
amended  so  that  the  bill  does  not  add  to  the 
deficit  for  the  1986  fiscal  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pdr- 
SEix]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion. 

D  1810 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  the  total  five  min- 
utes, but  basically  it  is  very  clear  in 
our  minds  that  we  are  about  $1.3  bil- 
lion over  the  Gramm-Rudman  figures. 
It  would  be  our  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  take  a  good  look  at  this  and 
at  least  establish  a  basic  freeze  on  our 
program. 

I  think  in  light  of  the  big  national 
deficit,  the  time  of  day  this  evening, 
and  I  know  we  are  nished  to  go  home, 
but  I  think  it  is  prudent  fiscally  and 
responsibly  to  recommit  this  bill  and  I 
ask  that  the  House  do  so. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  caU  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
this  motion  carries,  it  will  force  us 
back  into  the  committee  because  of 
the  general  terms  in  which  it  is  cov- 
ered. 

What  I  would  like  to  tell  you  is  that 
in  this  bill  we  are  not  adding  to  the 
deficit.  We  are  under  our  302  alloca- 
tion. We  are  below  the  President's 
budget  request. 

The  administration  asked  for  $2.1 
billion  in  new  ftinding  and  we  are 
imder  that  figure. 

Approximately  $585  million  is  being 
provided  for  mandatory  items,  such  as 
veterans  and  so  forth. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
committee  reported  this  bill  out  on 
March  20.  Some  complaint  has  been 
made  about  whether  this  is  an  urgent 
supplemental.  At  the  rate  we  are  pro- 
gressing, the  whole  rest  of  the  Ctovem- 
ment  will  be  urgent. 

I  respectfully  submit  we  should  turn 
down  this  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  a  vote  for 
this  motion  to  recommit  is  in  effect  a 
vote  against  the  State  Department 
Diplomatic  Security  Initiative  of  $702 
million.  A  vote  for  this  is  in  effect  a 
vote  against  the  ftmds  for  Radio  Free 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  which 
they  so  badly  need  because  of  down- 
ward  currency   fluctuations,    against 
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the  funds  needed  by  the  FMeral 
Courts  to  pay  fees  of  jurors,  and 
against  the  funds  needed  for  the  VtA- 
eral  Prison  System  because  of  the 
sharply  increased  number  of  Federal 
prisoners.  In  addition  a  vote  for  this 
motion  is  in  effect  a  vote  against  pro- 
viding the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  the  $340  million  they  need  to 
process  tax  returns,  enforce  the  law 
and  send  out  refunds.  They  cannot 
wait  imtil  next  week  or  next  month. 
They  need  it  now  to  mail  out  these  re- 
funds. Then  there  is  the  $20  million 
for  the  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
[WIC]  Program,  the  $250  million  for 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency's  Disaster  Relief  Program  and 
the  $272  million  needed  for  the  Veter- 
an's Administration  for  increased  com- 
pensation benefits  for  veterans,  then 
spouses  and  dependents  as  authorized 
bylaw. 

I  think  the  Members  ought  to  think 
very,  very  seriously  about  voting  for 
this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Blr. 
Foley).  Without  objection,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl- 
dentally  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  mlnimnit)  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  final  passage. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  168.  nays 
212.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
52,  as  follows: 


Applegst« 

Archer 

Anney 

BanuLfd 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BUiraUi 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappie 
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YEAS-188 

Cheney 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DloOuardl 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert  (NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 


Emerson 

English 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

Fremel 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

GoodUng 

Oradiaon 

Oregg 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 


Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  <OK> 

Kasieb 

Kemp 


Kolbe 
Lagomarslno 


Leach  (lA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ughtfoot 
Uoyd 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lundlne 
Lungren 


Marlenee 

Martin  (O.) 

Martai(NT) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McKeman 

McKlimey 

McMillan 

Mejrers 

Michel 

MlUer(OH) 


Ackerman 


Miller  (WA) 

Molinarl 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moortiead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

NATS-ai3 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Herman 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA> 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coeltao 

Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Oaichle 

delaOhtna 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DorganCND) 

Downey 

Durltin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 


SUjander 
Bkeen 
Slaughter 
Smith  (NI) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Tausln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
VanderJagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Whlttaker 
Wlrth 
Wolf 
WorUey 
WyUe 
Young (FL) 
Zachau 


Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

FaaoeU 

Faslo 

Felghan 

nippo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oilman 

Gonsales 

Gordon 

Gray  (XL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kanjoiakl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecdu 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Uland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

liplnskl 

LiKlg 

LowTy(WA) 


Luken 

Markey 

Martlnea 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortli 

Owens 

PanetU 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solars 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Torres 


TorrioeUi 

Towns 

Trafleant 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 


Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youiv  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


ANSWiStED  "PRESEarr"— 1 
MarKay 

NOT  VOTINa-52 


Alexander 

Gllckman 

Mtushell 

Badham 

Grotberg 

Monson 

Bosco 

Hartnett 

Neal 

Boxer 

Hatcher 

NichoU 

Campbell 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Davis 

HUer 

QutUen 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NO 

Rangel 

Doman  (CA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Robinson 

Dowdy 

Kramer 

Rudd 

Leath  (TZ) 

Schaefer 

Evans  (lA) 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Fiedler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Ford(TN) 

Uvlngston 

Traxler 

Franklin 

LoefHer 

Whltehurst 

Frost 

Lujan 

Whitley 

Fuqua 

Manton 

Wright 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Gibbons 

McGrath 

a  1825 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  McOrath  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  Schaefer  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Mr.  Hartnett  for,  with  Mr.  Manton 
against. 

Mr.  CamplwU  for.  with  Mr.  Robinson 
against. 

Mr.  Uvingaton  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  HUer  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Skelton 
against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mrs.  Boxer  against. 

Mr.  Monson  for.  with  Mr.  Oibtwns 
agaiiut. 

Idr.  WEBEIR  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BATES  and  Mrs.  SCHROEDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCORDD)  von 

BCr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
~    The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Members  that  this 
will  be  a  5-mlnute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  242,  noes 
132,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
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ATBS-a4a 

Aekeman 

OoraoQ 

Oberstar 

Akaka 

Oray(IL) 

Ortii 

Anderson 

Gray  (PA) 

Owens 

Aimunalo 

Green 

Parria 

Anthony 

Guarlni 

Pashayan 

Applegate 

HamUton 

Pease 

Aspln 

Hammerachmldt  Perkins 

AuCoin 

Hayes 

PloUe 

Barnes 

Hefner 

Price 

BedeU 

Heftel 

RahaU 

BeUenson 

Hendon 

Reld 

Bennett 

Hertel 

Richardson 

Bentley 

Holt 

Ridge 

Bereuter 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

BevUl 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Blaggi 

Hoyer 

Roe 

Boehlert 

Huckaby 

Rosen 

Boggs 

Hutto 

Rose 

Boland 

Jacobs 

Rostenkowskl 

Boner  (TN) 

Jeffords 

Roukema 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Jenkins 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bonker 

Johnson 

Roybal 

Borskl 

Jones  (OK) 

Sabo 

Boucher 

Kanjorski 

Savage 

Boulter 

Kaptur 

Saxton 

Breaux 

Kastenmeier 

Schneider 

Brooks 

KenneUy 

Schuette 

Brown  (CA) 

KUdee 

Selberllng 

Bruce 

Klecdw 

Sharp 

Bryant 

Kolter 

Shelby 

Burton  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Slkorskl 

Bustamante 

UFalce 

Sisisky 

Byron 

lAntoa 

Skeen 

Carper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Carr 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

ChappeU 

Leland 

Smith  (NE) 

Clay 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cllnger 

Levine  (CA) 

Snowe 

Coble 

Lightfoot 

SolaiT 

Coelho 

Uplnskl 

Spratt 

Coleman  (TX) 

Uoyd 

St  Germain 

Collins 

Long 

Staggers 

Conte 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stangeland 

Conyers 

Luken 

Stark 

Cooper 

Lundlne 

Stokes 

Coyne 

MacKay 

Strang 

Crockett 

Markey 

Stratton 

Darden 

Martin  (NY) 

Studds 

Daschle 

Martinet 

Swift 

delaGana 

Mauul 

Sjmar 

Dellums 

Mavroules 

Tallon 

Derrick 

Massoli 

Taylor 

Dicks 

Mcaoskey 

Torres 

DingeU 

McCurdy 

TorriceUl 

Downey 

McDade 

Towns 

Durbin 

McHugh 

Trafleant 

Dwyer 

McKeman 

UdaU 

Dymally 

McKinney 

Valentine 

Dyson 

McMUlan 

Vento 

Early 

Meyers 

VIsclosky 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mica 

VoUuner 

Emerson 

Michel 

Walgren 

EngUsh 

MUiulskl 

WaUins 

Erdreich 

Miller  (CA) 

Waxman 

Evans (IL) 

MUler  (WA) 

Weaver 

Faseell 

MlneU 

Weber 

Fawell 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Faslo 

MoUohan 

Wheat 

Felghan 

Whltten 

Fish 

Moody 

WUliams 

Flippo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wilson 

Florio 

Morrison  <WA) 

Wise 

FoglletU 

Mraaek 

Wolf 

Foley 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

Ford  (MI) 

Murtha 

Wortley 

Frank 

Myers 

Wyden 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Yates 

Gaydos 

Nelson 

Yatron 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Young  (AK) 

Oilman 

O'Brien 

Young  (MO) 

Gonsales 

Dakar 
NOES-iaa 

Andrews 

Bliley 

Chappie 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Cheney 

Armey 

Brown  (CO) 

Coau 

Barnard 

Broyhill 

Cobey 

Bartlett 

Burton  (IN) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Barton 

Callahan 

Combest 

Bateman 

Carney 

Coughlln 

Bates 

Chandler 

Courtcr 

Billrakis 

Chapman 

Craig 
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Cnne 

Kindness 

Schroeder 

Daniel 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

Dumemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

Daub 

LatU 

Shaw 

DeLay 

Leach  (IA> 

Shumway 

DeWine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Diddnaon 

LoU 

SiUander 

DtoOuardi 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slattery 

Lungren 

Slaughter 

Dreier 

Uu* 

Smith.  Denny 

Duncan 

Madlgan 

(OR) 

Bckart(OH) 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Rnkert  (NY) 

Martin  (IL) 

(NH) 

Edwards  (OK) 

UeC»iR 

Smith.  Robert 

Fields 

M(£andless 

(OR) 

Powler 

McCoUum 

Snyder 

VtfxwtX 

lliUer  (OH) 

Solomon 

OaUo 

Molinari 

Spence 

C3ekas 

Moore 

StaUings 

Otnsrich 

Moorhead 

Stenholm 

Ooodllnx 

Nielson 

Stump 

Gradlson 

OUn 

Sundquist 

Grew 

Oxley 

Sweeney 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Swindall 

Hall  (OH) 

Penny 

Taiike 

HaU.  Ralph 

Petri 

Tauzin 

Hansen 

Porter 

Thomas  (CA) 

Henry 

PuiaeU 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hopkins 

Ray 

Vander  Jagt 

Hubbard 

Regula 

Vucanovich 

Hughes 

Ritter 

Walker 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Whittaker 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Wirth 

Ireland 

Roth 

Wylie 

Rowland  (CT) 

Toung (PL) 

Kemp 

Russo 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-59 

Alexander 

Gibbons 

MitcheU 

Atkins 

Glickman 

Monson 

Badham 

Grotberg 

Neal 

Hartnett 

Nichols 

Boaco 

Hatcher 

Obey 

Boxer 

Hawkins 

PanetU 

CampbeU 

Hiler 

Pepper 

Davis 

Hillis 

QuiUen 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Rangel 

Donnelly 

Jones  (TN) 

Robinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Kramer 

Rudd 

Dowdy 

Leath(TZ) 

Schaefer 

Edgar 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Evans (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schumer 

Fiedler 

Livingston 

Skelton 

Ford(TN) 

Loemer 

Traxler 

Franklin 

Lujan 

Whitehurst 

F^ost 

Manton 

WhiUey 

Fuqua 

McEwen 

Wright 

Gephardt 

McGrath 

Resolution  448.  My  beeper  did  not  ac- 
tivate and  I  missed  the  vote. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


D  1835 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for.  with  Mr.  Schaefer 
against. 

Mr.  Robinson  for.  with  Mr.  Hartnett 
against. 

Mrs.  Boxer  for,  with  Mr.  Hiler  against. 

Mr.  Skelton  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

htt.  Davis  for,  with  Mr.  Monson  against. 

Mr.  M(Kjrath  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Campbell  against. 

Mr.  SAXTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  FRIDAY.  MAY  9. 
1986.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4745,  SEXUAL  ABUSE  ACT  OF 
1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
until  5  p.m.  tomorrow,  Friday,  May  9, 
1986.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill.  HH. 
4745.  the  Sexual  Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  in  the  other  body 
today  during  rollcall  113  on  House 


DEAUTHORIZATION  OF  PROJECT 
FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 

RACINE  HARBOR.  WI 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  4767)  to  de- 
authorize  the  project  for  improve- 
ments at  Racine  Harbor.  WI.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  for  an  explanation  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  would 
like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hgwars]  on 
this  project. 

What  we  have  here,  and  what  I 
would  like  to  explain  to  the  Members, 
is  a  deauthorization  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  a  harbor  in  Racine,  WI. 
That  deauthorization  is  in  the  water 
quality  bill  that  we  passed  in  the 
House.  The  exact  same  provision  is  in 
the  water  quality  bill  that  passed  the 
other  body.  So  we  are  just  waiting  for 
a  conference. 

The  problem  is  the  conference  on 
the  water  quality  bill  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time,  and  there  is  a 
very,  very  important  activity  at  the 
harbor  at  Racine  this  summer.  We 
have  a  lot  of  Federal,  State,  local 
money  that  is  involved  in  the  harbor 
project.  We  have  private  industry  that 
is  involved  in  the  harbor  project,  and 
so  as  not  to  miss  this  construction 
season  and  lose  the  advantages  of  it.  I 


went  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howabo]  and  asked  If  we 
could  get  some  help  in  dealing  with 
this  issue.  The  gentleman  was  very, 
very  cooperative. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  the  whole  committee.  This  is 
a  very,  very  important  project  in 
Racine,  and  I  appreciate  everything 
that  you  have  done. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4767 
deauttK>rizes  the  project  for  improvements  at 
Racine  Harbor,  WI. 

This  bill  Is  necessary  because  Racine,  WI, 
pians  to  redevelop  the  area  around  the 
harbor,  including  the  construction  of  a  small 
boat  hart>or.  The  deauthorization  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  navigation  project  is  required  be- 
cause  a  permit  for  construction  cannot  be 
granted  while  Vna  project  remains  authorized. 
The  deauthorization  is  urgently  needed  so  that 
construction  in  the  redevelopment  area  will 
not  have  to  be  halted. 

This  redevelopment  is  occurring  with  local 
funding  and  this  bill  will  result  in  no  Federal 
spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  allow  Racine,  WI,  to  continue 
tiie  initiative  it  has  shown. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  project  for  improvements  at  Racine 
Harbor,  Wisconsin,  authorized  by  section  2 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  worlts  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  2, 
1907  (34  SUt.  1075.  1100),  is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  trans- 
fer without  consideration  to  Racine  County. 
Wisconsin,  title  to  any  facilities  constructed 
by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  project 
descril>ed  in  subsection  (a). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  8,  1986 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

lb.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
if  there  is  any.  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
just  completed  concludes  the  business 
for  this  week. 

The  House  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock  in  pro  forma  session,  and  we 
will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next  to 
consider  six  bills  under  suspension: 

H.J.  Res.  613,  providing  for  natural- 
ization of  qualified  persons  at  Ellis 
Island  on  July  4; 

H.R.  512,  Vietnam  veterans  charter 
bill; 

H.R.  2224.  to  permit  alien  fishing 
crews  to  stop  temporarily  in  Guam; 

H.R.  4745,  Sexual  Abuse  Act: 

HJl.  1338,  to  allow  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  by  contrac- 
tors In  atomic  weapons  testing  pro- 
grams, and 

H.R.  2246,  National  Institutes  of 
Education. 

D  1845 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  the  conference 
report  on  8.  124.  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Amendments  of  1985.  and  the 
conference  report  on  S.  974,  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  of  mentally  ill 
persons,  and  H.R.  1.  the  Housing  Act. 
open  nUe,  2  hours  of  debate,  the  rule 
and  general  debate  only. 

Now,  if  I  may  point  out  that  we  had 
originally  intended  to  order  votes  on 
suspensions  on  Monday  to  be  consid- 
ered for  actual  voting  on  Tuesday,  we 
have  decided  to  move  those  suspension 
votes,  if  ordered  on  Monday,  to 
Wednesday. 

BCr.  BUCHEL.  Would  that  be  be- 
cause of  primary  elections? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  there  are  several 
States  with  primary  elections  on  Tues- 
day. 

We  will  be  considering  the  confer- 
ence reports  I  mentioned;  we  will  be 
considering  the  rule  on  H.R.  1,  so 
there  may  be  votes  on  Tuesday;  there 
will  not  be  votes  on  suspensions. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  and  at  10  a.m. 
during  the  balance  of  the  week;  and 
immediately  after  the  House  convenes 
on  Wednesday,  there  will  be  a  recess 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  former 
Members  of  Congress.  The  House  will 
reconvene  for  legislative  business  at 
approximately  12  noon,  and  we  will 
consider  those  recorded  votes.  If  any 
are  ordered,  on  suspensions  delsated 
on  Mondmr,  May  12,  and  an  unnum- 
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bered  H.R.  — ,  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
of  1986.  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  is 
a  distinct  possibility  that  a  budget  res- 
olution may  be  considered  on  Wednes- 
day or  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  as  I  recall- 
maybe  I  heard  wrong— that  72  hours 
after  the  budget  had  passed  the  other 
body,  we  would  be  considering  it  over 
hi  this  body.  I  think  we  have  had  that 
period  of  time  pass  already.  I  am  just 
wondering— and  the  possibility  that  we 
may  not  even  be  considering  it  next 
week.  Is  there  any  explanation  for 
that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  WeU.  I  think  we  were  a 
little  ambitious  in  our  72-hour  projec- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  knows.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  few  hours  more 
than  72;  the  spirit  was  willing,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  actually  report  the 
bill  to  the  House,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
wUl  be  tonight  that  the  bill  is  report- 
ed. The  Budget  Committee  has  been 
working  all  day.  I  cannot  predict  it  will 
be  tonight,  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  may  be;  in  which  case  we  would  take 
up  the  budget  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  there  be  any 
hitention  of  taking  the  Democratic 
budget  on  the  road,  like  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  taken  on  the  road? 
Is  there  any  plan  for  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  suggest  that,  I  know  we  would 
consider  it;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  plans  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  WeU.  I  thought 
maybe  in  fairness  that  might  be  what 
you  all  had  hi  mind. 

On  the  trade  bUl.  I  reaUy  have  to  be 
a  bit  concerned.  From  my  understand- 
ing there  are  going  to  be  at  least  five 
committees  Involved  In  putting  togeth- 
er an  omnibus  trade  bill;  and  I  suspect 
the  only  reason  we  are  really  having  a 
pro  forma  session  tomorrow  is  to  get 
that  clean  package  on  your  side  intro- 
duced so  that  it  could  be  brought  up 
under  some  expedited  procedure. 

Now  there  really  does  not  seem  to  be 
all  that  urgent  a  schedule  as  I  look 
down  the  road  on  the  week  followhig 
or  beyond.  My  feelhig  is  that  a  trade 
bill  as  comprehensive  as  this  one.  I 
would  think  we  would  schedule  a 
whole  week  for  trade  and  probably  a 
day  per  title. 

When  I  see  it  scheduled  here— well. 
as  ad  hoc;  when  we  get  through  with 
all  the  other  business  next  week,  we 
wlU  be  taking  up  the  trade  bill;  and 
probably  at  most  1  day— I  have  to  ask 
myself:  What  opportunity  is  there 
around  here  for  the  mhiorlty  to  really 
help  legislate  In  a  positive  way  by  of- 
fering amendments  and  the  normal 
things  we  do  to  craft  a  good  piece  of 
legislation?  Particularly  one  that  if  we 
are  serious  about  getting  signed  by  the 
President,  would  have  at  least  some 


measure,  modicum  of  support  from 
our  side. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think  the  intention  is 
to  try  to  craft  a  bipartisan  trade  bill, 
and  it  is  not  a  desire  on  this  side  to 
prevent  adequate  consideration  of  it.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
come  to  the  floor  in  a  bipartisan  spirit, 
and  if  it  requires  additional  time,  the 
probability  is  it  would  go  over  to  the 
following  week,  if  we  take  up  the 
budget  next  week. 

The  reason  I  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite al>out  it  is  I  do  not  know  at  this 
moment  whether  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  conclude  its  work  in  time  to 
bring  the  budget  bill  to  the  floor  next 
week.  If  it  does  so,  there  is  perhaps 
even  some  likelihood  that  the  trade 
bill  may  conthiue  to  the  week  after 
next. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  budget  is 
not  ready  by  some  reason  next  week, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  our  intention 
to  bring  it  up  and  provide  sufficient 
thne  for  the  conclusion  of  the  trade 
bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  speaking  candidly  as  he 
has.  because  I  personidly  happen  to 
thhik  that  on  an  issue  as  significant  as 
a  comprehensive  trade  bill  ought  to  be 
deserving  of  more  time  than  what  has 
preliminarily  been  scheduled. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  idea  what  kind  of  rule  under 
which  we  would  be  proceeding?  I  know 
there  is  going  to  have  to  be  significant 
titles  by  committees,  and  then  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  at  least  one  opportu- 
nity for  amendhig  the  measure  by 
title.  Has  the  gentleman  got  any  intel- 
ligence at  all  on  how  that  may  be  or- 
chestrated next  week?  It  would  be 
helpful  for  us,  I  thhik. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  probable  in- 
tention would  be  to  seek  a  rule  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week;  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  our  Interest  to 
consult  with  the  gentleman  and  other 
members  of  the  leadership,  and  the 
distinguished  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  to  what  the  gentle- 
man feels  would  be  an  appropriate 
rule  imder  which  to  consider  the  bill. 

I  am  not  personally  advised  at  this 
time  of  what  the  proposals  might  be 
for  a  rule.  A  bill  of  this  complication 
would  probably  require  some  special 
rule  rather  than  a  straight  open  nile, 
but  it  Is  one  on  which  we  would  desire 
to  have  concurrence  with  the  Republi- 
can leadership  on  the  appropriate 
rule;  and  we  will  consult  with  you  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  WeU.  I  would  say 
aff&ln  to  the  gentleman.  I  hope  it  wlU 
not  be  so  closely  structured  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— the 
gentleman  has  divisions  on  his  side;  we 
have  divisions  on  our  side,  and  if  there 
was  ever  a  compUcated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  put  together,  particularly 
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when  we  are  talking  about  five  com- 
mittees coming  together,  I  just  think 
the  legislative  process  is  demeaned 
when  we  give  it  such  short  shrift  treat- 
ment as  hoping.  "Well,  well  come  in 
at  10  and  we'll  ram  it  through  by 
evening,"  that  is  not  my  way  of  legis- 
lating. 

B£r.  BARTLETT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield?       

Ml.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  reviewing  and  in 
listening  to  the  schedule,  my  question 
would  be  on  H.R.  1.  I  note  that  the 
gentleman  has  announced  that  HJi.  1, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  would  be  con- 
sidered on  next  Tuesday  for  the  rule 
and  general  debate  only.  Under  that 
schedule,  then,  H.R.  1  could  not  be 
considered  and  would  not  be  consid- 
ered for  amendments  in  completion  of 
consideration  during  next  week.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  minority  leader 
would  yield,  we  do  not  plan  to  resume 
consideration  of  it  next  week  at  this 
time. 

The  announcement  that  I  have 
made  in  response  to  the  questions 
from  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is,  of  course,  subject  to  change; 
but  at  the  present  time  we  plan  to  con- 
sider the  rule  and  general  debate  only 
next  week. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  further  yield,  the  amendments 
and  completion  of  consideration  would 
occur  at  some  subsequent  time,  per- 
haps even  after  the  Memorial  Day 
recess.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  general 
intent? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
beyond  next  week,  but  we  do  not  plan 
to  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  1  next 
week,  beyond  the  rule  and  general 
debate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  final  question  here.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  Memorial  Day 
recess;  and  somewhere  along  the  line 
today  I  heard  there  might  have  been  a 
change  in  the  plans  of  the  extent  of 
that  recess. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  the 
Members  on  what  the  plans  are  now 
for  Memorial  Day? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  do  that. 

The  original  intention  was  to  return 
on  the  28th  of  May,  but  we  have  been 
advised  by  the  other  body  that  they 
intend  to  continue  the  recess  until  the 
3d  of  Jime,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
comport,  in  the  interests  of  comity  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  to  comport  the 
schedules  as  closely  as  possible  be- 
tween the  other  body  and  ourselves. 

So  in  that  spirit,  we  have  made  the 
adjustment  to  return  from  the  district 
work  period  on  the  3d  of  June.  The  3d 
of  June  is  a  primary  day,  and  it  would 
be  our  intention  to  move  votes  normal- 


ly taken  on  that  day  on  suspensions  or 
other  matters  ordered  to  Wedn^day. 

Mr.  BdlCHEL.  Now,  the  other  body 
of  course,  they  have  completed  their 
action  on  a  budget,  and  there  is  still 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  will  even  get  to  ours  next  week;  and 
so  I  have  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  we  can  continue  to  let  these  mat- 
ters drift,  when  frankly  we  seem  to  be 
running  behind  schedule  from  that 
which  the  other  body  has  proceeded 
upon. 

D  1855 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
speak  only  for  myself  when  I  say  that 
I  would  strongly  object  to  the  extent 
of  that  rescheduling  of  our  recess.  We 
are  already  many  days  behind  our  own 
Gramm-Rudman  target.  That  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  We  made  a  law;  we  have 
broken  the  law,  we  are  breaking  the 
law  day  after  day. 

For  us  to  consider  rescheduling  our 
recess  without  our  budget  resolution 
passed  is,  I  think 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
permit,  it  is  the  intention  to  complete 
budget  action  before  we  recess.  We 
have  2  weeks  before  us  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Memorial  Day  recess, 
and  there  is  no  intention  that  the 
Budget  would  be  going  over  that,  that 
it  would  not  be  completed  in  that 
time. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  If  the  gentleman  will 
5ield  further,  when  you  look  at  the 
number  of  hours  and  the  number  of 
days  and  how  that  boils  down  into 
weeks,  that  it  takes  those  weeks  to 
pass  the  appropriation  bills  to  meet 
the  next  Gramm-Rudman  deadline, 
which  is  more  important  than  the 
April  15  deadline,  I  would  strongly 
object.  And  I  would  hope  you  would 
reconsider  extending  that  recess. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  fiulher  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman's  concerns 
are  perhaps  a  bit  extended  beyond  the 
reality.  We  intend  to  finish  the  budget 
resolution  before  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  is  taken  up  in  any  form,  and  the 
trade  bill.  We  have  2  weeks  in  which 
to  accomplish  it.  Those  are  two  major 
items  for  consideration.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  agree 
with  me  that  1  week  should  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  an  action  on 
the  trade  bill  or  an  action  on  the 
budget. 

So  assuming  that  the  bill  is  complet- 
ed, we  have  the  entire  month  of  June 


for  the  action  on  appropriation  bills. 
And  we  Intend  to  program  those  ap- 
propriation bills  expeditiously  as  they 
are  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  consider  them 
during  the  month  of  June  and  to  con- 
clude House  action  on  those  durbig 
that  month. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  should  underscore 
the  point  of  the  necessity  of,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  have  that  kind  of 
schedule  in  June,  we  ought  to  have 
some  benchmark  by  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  guided  and  we 
then  get  cracking  on  that  budget  reso- 
lution so  that  we  do  have  some  guide- 
lines under  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  tell  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  that 
she  ought  not  to  worry.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
meeting  today.  That  means  this  is  the 
second  day  they  have  met  this  year. 
On  that  schedule  we  ought  not  to 
worry  about  whether  we  wlU  accom- 
plish our  work  in  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

I  think  I  would  have  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  somewhat  facetious  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  we  intend  to  see  to  it 
that  the  budget  is  promptly  scheduled. 
And  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  the  proposals  advanced  from  our 
side  on  the  budget,  we  would  be  proud 
to  take  it  to  the  country  and  proud  to 
have  it  examined  in  every  detail.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  very  tight  budget.  It  is 
going  to  be  one  that  reduces  the  defi- 
cits beyond  the  levels  required  by 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  if  it  is  adopted 
by  the  Budget  Committee,  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  even  substantially 
further  reductions  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  Gramm-Rudman. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  think 
when  the  country  leams  of  the  budget 
proposal  of  this  side,  they  will  find  it 
acceptable  in  every  way.  As  far  as  the 
requirements  of  Gramm-Rudman  and 
as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  tough.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  budget.  But  I  assiune  those  on 
the  other  side  agree  that  having 
adopted  Gramm-Rudman.  we  should 
be  very,  very  assiduous  In  meeting 
those  targets,  and  we  intend  to  be. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  are  going  to 
schedule  the  matters  which  I  have  dis- 


cussed In  a  way  that  will  permit  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  once  we 
have  adopted  a  budget,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  House 
budget  for  guidelines  under  302(b)  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  and 
they  can  proceed  to  do  their  worii. 

Bfr.  MICHEL.  The  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  have  ob- 
viously prompted  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Inquire  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BSr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  what  I  just 
heard  described  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  a  budget  substan- 
tially different  from  the  budget  passed 
by  the  other  body,  which  means  that 
there  is  going  to  have  to  at  least  be  a 
conference  on  the  budget.  We  were 
supposed  to  have  the  budget  in  place 
by  April  IS.  So  now  we  are  talking 
about  something  where  we  could  end 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  a 
conference  committee  and  meantime 
we  are  supposed  to  have  all  the  impro- 
priation bills  passed  by  June  10  under 
the  provisions  of  law.  So  we  now  will 
not  have  only  broken  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  April  15  deadline,  we  will 
now  be  in  a  position  of  breaking  the 
law  with  regard  to  our  appropriations 
bills.  It  seems  to  be  that  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  outlaw  Congress  on  this 
process  and  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  is  absolutely  correct 
in  raising  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  be  taking  more  vaca- 
tion time  when  the  Congress  cannot 
meet  the  deadlines  that  we  imposed  on 
ourselves  just  a  matter  of  about  6 
months  ago.  And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Under  Gramm-Rudnuui  the  appro- 
priation bills  were  not  even  intended 
to  reach  the  floor  imtil  May  15.  Grant- 
ed, the  April  15  target  was  missed.  It 
was  missed  in  the  other  body  as  well  as 
here.  I  want  to  commend  the  other 
body  for  their  work  on  the  budget.  I 
think  it  was.  personally,  speaking  out 
of  my  own  reaction  to  it,  I  think  it  was 
a  very  important  and  very  meaningful 
step  forward  reflected  obviously  by  a 
strong  vote  there.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  a  conference  between 
the  two  bodies,  probably.  That  Is 
normal. 

But  In  the  meantime  we  are  not  pre- 
vented from  going  foward  with  the  ap- 
propriation bills  under  the  rules  of  the 
House;  we  would  be  guided  by  any 


budget  resolution  passed  on  our  side 
prior  to  passage  or  adoption  of  a  con- 
ference report  in  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills. 

So  I  think  there  is  perhaps  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  technical  dates  which 
are  in  any  bill  for  guideline  purposes. 
This  is  not  an  outlaw  Congress  be- 
cause it  meets  or  falls  to  meet  some  of 
the  guidelines  in  terms  of  time.  I  wish, 
we  all  wish  that  we  could  do  it  precise- 
ly, but  that  has  not  been  true  in  any 
Congress  that  anyone  in  this  room  has 
served  in.  The  essential  question  is 
whether  we  get  a  good  budget,  a  good 
solid  budget,  one  that  meets  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  and  does  the 
substantive  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  budget,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  accomplished.  Whether  that  is 
accomplished  on  the  exact  date  of 
April  15  or  not  is  less  important  than 
the  substance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  one  more  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, however,  if  my  constituents 
fall  to  meet  the  April  15  deadline  with 
their  taxes,  it  would  be  regarded  by 
this  Government  as  more  than  a  tech- 
nical problem,  that  in  fact  they  would 
be  regarded  as  being  in  criminal  viola- 
tion, and  they  would  have  some  real 
problems.  We  have  a  lot  of  dates  that 
we  are  very,  very  firm  about.  It  seems 
to  me  when  we  pass  a  law  arround 
here  with  regard  to  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  be  just  as  firm  about  some  of 
those  dates,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
just  matters  to  technical  problems 
when  we  have  left  them  behind.  We 
are  not  just  1  or  2  days  over  what  we 
were  supposed  to  do;  we  are  now  a 
month  past  what  we  were  supposed  to 
do.  And  I  suggest  that  we  have  become 
an  outlaw  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
win  note,  since  he  brings  up  the  April 
15  deadline,  that  any  taxpayer,  by  an 
application  without  reference  to  any 
permission,  may  extend  his  tax  return 
date  from  April  15  by  4  months. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  might  have  been  nice  if  we  had 
come  to  the  floor  and  debated  a  reso- 
lution as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  extend  the  budget. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  are  not  proposing  a 
4-month  extension.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  use  the  example  of  tax  re- 
turns, there  is  a  4-month  extension 
available  to  every  taxpayer  on  his  or 
her  own  application. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Under  the  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  So  the  analogy  is  a 
false  one.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
continue  to  debate  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Under  the  law  I 
would  say  to  to  the  gentleman  that  is 
true,  but  we  did  not  put  in  an  exten- 
sion   under    the    law    of    Gramm- 


Rudman.  plus  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  asked  an  extension  on  this  floor. 
We  have  debated  that  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  have  done  an  ex- 
tension. So  It  seems  to  me  the  analogy 
raised  by  the  gentleman  is  a  false  on«. 
The  fact  is  we  are  supposed  to  meet  a 
date  and  we  did  not  meet  the  date,  and 
we  have  not  yet  met  the  date,  and  it 
does  not  appear  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  date. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  might 
work  himself  Into  a  high  degree  of 
excess  and  excitement  over  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  met  the  date.  It  is 
obviously  true  that  we  have  not  met 
the  date.  I  think  we  ought  to  address 
ourselves  to  substance  rather  than 
empty  form.  The  substance  of  the 
budget  is  what  Is  Important,  that  Is 
what  the  American  people  want  to  see. 
They  want  to  see  a  responsible  budget 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  not  some  fatu- 
ous focussing  on  the  dates  themselves 
as  if  a  bad  budget  on  the  right  date  is 
better  than  a  good  budget  a  little 
later.  I  think  they  want  a  good  budget 
product,  and  I  think  we  can  bring  that 
forward  here.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity before  the  recess. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl] 
controls  the  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman one  more  time.  I  think  my 
minute  Is  running  out. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  behind  aU  of  this 
record  lies  a  very  bad  track  record  on 
the  part  of  Congress  In  terms  of 
timely  action  on  budgets.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  reconsider 
his  decision  to  extend  our  recess  when 
our  track  record  of  accomplishments 
on  budgetary  matters  is  abysmal.  I 
urge  the  gentleman  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues,  to 
reconsider  that  decision.  And  I  hope 
next  week  he  will  announce  a  change 
of  heart  and  of  plan. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  WeU,  I  hope  that  the 
gentlewoman  will  speak  to  some  of  her 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  because 
we  were  being  warmly  congratulated 
by  Members  on  her  side  on  this  deci- 
sion this  afternoon  in  private;  and  I 
know  that  she  speaks  of  her  own  views 
in  public,  but  I  must  say  she  does  not 
represent  many  of  the  Members  that  I 
spoke  with  this  afternoon  who  were 
quite  enthusiastic  about  this  an- 
noimcement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  I 
run  beyond  my  target  date,  and  if  I 
have  any  time  left  out  of  my  allocated 
minute,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  12.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday.  May  9. 
1986.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
of  1986.  Six  of  our  colleagues  are  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  and 
Senators  Baucus  and  Grasslet  have 
introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  is  only  a  beginning.  SmaU 
rural  and  sole  community  provider 
hospitals  are  suffering  from  serious 
problems.  Many  Institutions  are  suf- 
fering from  a  lack  of  cashflow,  uncer- 
tainty over  proposals  to  change  reim- 
bursement of  capital  costs,  and  be- 
cause of  Medicare  reimbursement  poli- 
cies are  forced  to  discontinue  services 
for  many  severe  cases. 

When  health  care  policy  decisions 
are  made,  rural  hospitals  are  often 
overlooked.  This  legislation  addresses 
this  problem,  and  ensures  that  they 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  future. 

Access  to  quality  health  care  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  major  setbacks  for 
development  in  many  rural  areas. 
Much  of  rural  America  is  losing 
ground  in  the  area  of  health  care,  and 
access  to  care  is  better  in  many  Third 
World  nations  than  in  parts  of  our 
own  great  Nation.  Rural  hospitals,  for 
Instance,  are  closing  in  record  num- 
bers. 

Health  care  expenses  in  small  rural 
hospitals  remain  relatively  low  com- 
pared with  the  industry  as  a  whole; 
however,  the  decline  in  rural  patient 
admissions  means  that  the  cost  per  ad- 
mission in  small  hospitals  has  In- 
creased drastically.  Last  year,  the  per 
admission  costs  in  small  hospitals  were 
up  by  13  percent  over  the  previous 


year,  compared  to  9  percent  for  all 
hospitals  in  the  Nation. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
small  rural  hospitals  failed  to  cover 
their  costs  with  patient  revenue  in 
1984. 

Some  rural  hospitals  simply  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  close— there  just 
aren't  enough  people  for  them  to 
serve— but,  others  can  and  should  sur- 
vive. And  Congress  should  make  every 
effort  to  help  the  viable  ones  survive. 
This  bill  does  just  that,  in  a  fiscally 
sound  manner,  within  the  framework 
of  the  prospective  payment  system. 

This  legislation  is  a  solid  first  step  in 
addressing  many  of  the  concerns  of 
small  rural  hospitals  and  in  helping  to 
preserve  access  to  health  care  for  rural 
Americans.  We  hope  that  it  wiU  also 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  a  new  debate  on 
the  health  care  concerns  of  those 
Americans  who  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  living  within  a  few  minutes'  drive  of 
a  hospital. 

We  welcome  any  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  rural  health 
care  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Rural  Health  Care  Act  or  1986 

(1)  Impact  analysis  on  smail  rural  hospi- 
tals by  the  Secretary  of  HHS  on  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  regnlations.—VndeT  current 
law  a  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  is  re- 
quired, but  HHS  rarely  performs  such  a 
study. 

(2)  Retain  current  law  for  capital  pay- 
ments to  Sole  Community  Provider  Hospi- 
tals.—Vntil  the  Administration's  proposal 
on  capital  reimbursement  is  studied  and 
analyzed,  this  provision  would  protect  sole 
community  providers  from  Ijeing  adversely 
affected  by  changes  in  current  treatment  of 
capital  costs. 

(3)  Outlier  Payments  for  small  rural  hos- 
pitals and  Sole  Community  Providers.— Out- 
lier  payments  currently  account  for  one  (1) 
percent  of  all  PPS  payments  to  small  rural 
and  Sole  Community  Provider  hospitals. 
The  average  for  all  hospitals  is  5-6  percent. 

The  bill  raises  outlier  payments  to  small 
rural  and  Sole  Community  Provider  hospi- 
tals to  match  the  percentage  paid  to  all  hos- 
pitals. This  would  shift  about  $40  million  in 
FY  1987  from  the  total  pool  of  $2.3  bUlion 
of  outlier  payments,  and  increase  the  total 
outlier  payments  to  small  rurals  and  Sole 
Community  Providers  to  approximately  $60 
million. 

(4)  Rural  Health  Research  Set- Aside.— Tt\is 
amendment  requires  no  new  fluids.  It  only 
requires  HCFA  to  devote  annually  10  per- 
cent of  existing  research  funds  to  rural 
health  concerns. 

These  issues  include  access  to  care  in  rural 
communities,  examining  staffing  require- 
ments in  small  rural  hospitals,  and  attract- 
ing and  retaining  physicians  and  other 
health  care  professionals  in  runl  areas.  Re- 
quires HCFA  to  develop  an  annual  agenda 
of  projects  funded  under  the  set-aside  au- 
thority. 

(5)  Timely  payments  to  SmaU  Rural  and 
Sole  Community  Provider  ATonntob.— Slow- 
downs in  payments  to  these  hospitals  have 
greatly  aggravated  their  cashflow  problems. 

AU  Medicare  claims  submitted  in  proper 
form  and  timely  fashion  by  small  rural  and 
Sole  Community  Provider  hospitals  will  be 
required  to  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 


(6)  Establishment  of  Office  on  Rural 
Health  Care.— Within  the  office  of  the  Ad- 
mlnifltrator  of  HCFA.  there  will  be  estab- 
lished an  office  of  rural  health  care.  Thla 
office  would  be  responsible  for  implement- 
ing the  proviaions  of  this  bill. 

The  office  will  not  be  a  large  bureaucracy, 
but  wUl  provide  a  focus  and  prevent  HCFA 
from  continuing  to  overlook  the  problems 
faced  by  rural  health  care  providers,  par- 
ticularly hospitals. 
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THE  LESSON  LEARNED  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES  SHOULD  BE  AP- 
PLIED TO  THE  SITUA-nON  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  it 
was  extreme  jet  lag  that  affected 
George  Shultz"  judgment  to  the  point 
where  he  saw  fit  to  become  an  outspo- 
ken defender  of  the  lack  of  democracy 
as  it  currently  exists  in  South  Korea.  I 
was  saddened  by  his  refusal  to  meet 
with  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  other  opposi- 
tion leaders,  and  I  was  particularly 
saddened  to  see  him  defending  the 
current  snail's  pace  toward  a  genuine 
democracy  in  South  Korea. 

I  believe  that  the  electorate  of 
South  Korea  is  ready,  given  the 
chance,  to  elect  in  free  and  democratic 
elections  a  pro-Western  democratic 
government. 

The  lesson  of  the  Philippines  ought 
to  be  that  we  need  not  fear  democracy, 
we  ought  to  be  encouraging  it. 

George  Shultz.  uncharacteristically, 
yesterday  made  statements  which  I 
think  embarrassed  us  and  himself.  It 
is  not  up  to  the  standards  of  which  I 
think  he  is  capable. 

Colncidentally,  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Kim  Dae  Jung,  an 
enormously  brave  and  courageous  man 
who  is  fighting  in  a  legitimate,  nonvio- 
lent, peaceful  way  for  democracy  is 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment that  he  sent  to  me  be  Included, 
and  I  hope  George  Shultz  will  recon- 
sider. It  simply  is  not  appropriate  for 
him.  within  a  few  days,  to  be  critical  of 
the  effort  of  the  Aquino  Government 
to  struggle  toward  democracy  and 
criticize  their  attitude  toward  Marcos 
and  then  approving  wholeheartedly  of 
the  repression  in  South  Korea. 

He  knows  better. 

Knt  Dak  Jung 
178-1  Dong  Kyo-ooug 
Mapo-ku,  Seoul  Korea,  March  27. 1988 
Hon.  Barnkt  FRAmc, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  FRAifK  You  are  always  in  my 
memory,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  again.  I  feel  grateful  to  you  whenever  I 
think  about  how  kindly  you  have  aided  me 
and  how  much  you  have  supported  our  ef- 
forts for  the  recovery  of  democracy. 

I  have  lived  in  persistent  strict  surveil- 
lance and  restriction  since  I  returned  home 


In  February  last  year.  My  dvU  rights  are  not 
restored  yet  and  the  hitch  of  17  and  half 
yean  atill  remains  against  me.  That  haa  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  party  activities  and  I 
have  put  under  house  arrest  as  much  as  13 
times  during  past  year.  However,  I  have  ex- 
erted the  best  efforts  pooible  for  the  recov- 
ery of  our  democracy  by  overcoming  such 
difficulties  with  patience  and  courage.  Such 
efforts  of  mine  are  completely  attributable 
to  the  ardent  support  of  the  Korean  people 
and  the  encouragement  of  my  friends  of  the 
world  including  you.  I  feel  really  grateful. 

Although  I  am  still  in  trouble.  I  think  it 
has  been  better  that  I  returned  home  and 
have  stayed  here.  Now  I  am  really  happy. 
That  is  because  I  can  share  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulties with  our  people  and  directly  en- 
courage and  help  them  in  this  land. 

The  Korean  people  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  recovery  of  democra- 
cy In  the  Philippines  and  are  consolidating 
the  resolution  to  exert  further  efforU  be- 
lieving that  it  is  time  for  us  to  recover  de- 
mocracy In  this  land  of  Korea.  The  Korean 
government  is  dazzling  our  people  and  inter- 
national public  opinions  by  alternately  ap- 
propriating suppression  and  appeasement. 

Faced  by  such  circiunstances,  I  have  felt  It 
necessary  to  explain  the  current  situation  of 
Korea  to  my  most  Intimate  friends  of  limit- 
ed number,  therefore  I  have  executed  a 
memorandum  as  attached.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  writing  will  help  you  grasp  the  Korean 
situation. 

If  you  have  something  to  inquire  or 
inform,  please  write  me  via  your  Embassy  in 
Seoul.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
normal  mail. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Km  Dak  Jxmo, 
Co<hairman  of  the  Council 
for  Promotion  of  Democracy. 

Seoul,  Korka. 

Rbceht  Poutical  State  or  Korea 
Mr.  Kim  Dak  Joono, 

COCHAIRIIAM  or  the  COUNCIL  FOR 

Promotion  or  Democracy, 

March  S,  1986. 
1.  Suppression  of  Oovemment  and  10-mil- 
llon  Signature  Movement 

(A)  Increasement  of  Suppression— Oov- 
emment has  been  increasing  Suppression  on 
the  opposition  party  and  general  democratic 
forces  since  the  latter  half  of  the  last  year. 
Now  the  democratic  forces  are  on  the  brink 
of  extinction. 

(B)  Infringement  of  Human  Rights— Now 
more  than  1000  political  prisoners  are  in 
Jails;  and  tortures  are  Inflicted  frequently  in 
investigating  organizations  and  jails;  and 
about  500  dissidents  have  been  deprived  of 
civil  rights;  and  tortures  on  anti-government 
persons,  closing  of  their  offices,  and  confis- 
cation of  anti-government  bulletins  are  oc- 
curring every  day. 

(C)  Denial  of  Fundamental  Rights— Free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly  and 
association  are  denied  completely.  Because 
local  selfgovemment  does  not  exist,  all 
public  servants  are  under  control  of  Presi- 
dent and  Oovemment.  People  are  deprived 
of  their  fundamental  righU  systematicaUy, 
and  live  under  the  control  and  intimidation 
of  Oovemment. 

(D)  Suppression  on  10-milllon-peraon-slg- 
nature  Movement— As  the  10-mllllon- 
person-slgnature  Movement  by  the  opposi- 
tion party  to  petition  the  parliament  for  re- 
vision of  constitution  into  a  direct  presiden- 
tial election  system  seems  to  be  met  by  peo- 
ple's eager  agreement,  Oovemment  tried  to 
stop  it  with  undisguised  suppression.  How- 


ever, as  the  resistance  of  the  opposition 
party  and  people  is  strong  and  criticism 
from  foreign  countries  boils  up,  Oovem- 
ment gave  up  undisguised  suppression,  but 
Instead  switched  to  disguised  one,  mobillE- 
ing  all  the  employees  of  Oovemment  orga- 
nizations, govenunent-run  firms  and  big  pri- 
vate firms.  It  instructed  those  organisations 
and  firms  to  fire  any  member  of  them  who 
signed  for  revision  of  constitution.  It  Is  also 
Increasing  all  kinds  of  intimidations  on  gen- 
eral people  not  to  sign. 

2.  Real  Purpose  of  Oovemment  in  Insist- 
ing on  Constitutional  Revision  in  1989 

(A)  Change  of  Attitude— Oovemment  had 
opposed  the  revision  of  Constitution  all 
along.  But  since  January  of  this  year,  it  has 
been  proposing  that  Constitution  be  revised 
in  1989  into  one  among  presidential  govern- 
ment system,  parliamentary  government 
system,  and  double  executive  system;  and 
the  president  who  will  swear  in  1988  step 
down  with  the  revision  of  Constitution  in 
1989. 

(B)  Election  in  1988  and  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Oovemment— This  means  that  Oov- 
emment wants  the  presidential  election  in 
1988  be  done  by  the  method  of  indirect  elec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  current  Consti- 
tution. The  Indirect  election  in  Korea  Is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Its  resulU  rely  absolutely  upon 
Oovemment.  The  reasons  are:  First,  Korean 
population  Is  40  millions  but  iU  electoral 
college  are  more  than  5000,  which  Is  ten 
times  of  American  electorate  college. 
Second,  people  should  vote  to  each  elector, 
not  to  the  presidential  candidate  as  in 
America.  Third,  electors'  election  campaigns 
are  limited,  and  the  presidential  candidates 
cannot  even  go  out  on  the  stump.  Third, 
Opposition  presidential  candidates  cannot 
secure  more  than  5000  reliable  elector  can- 
didates throughout  the  country,  because 
local  self-rule  governments  do  not  exist  in 
Korea.  Therefore,  if  the  Oovemment's  line 
of  maintaining  ciurent  election  system  is 
not  changed,  people's  ardent  wish  for  direct 
election  system  and  a  change  of  regime  will 
be  obstructed. 

(C)  Constitutional  Revision  in  1989  and 
Chun's  Reappearance— Current  Constitu- 
tion rules  only  one  term  of  the  President 
and  its  amendment  rules  that  term-length- 
ening or  another  term  be  denied  to  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo-Hwan  If  those  systems  will 
be  newly  added  to  the  constitution.  There- 
fore, political  analysts  think,  the  present 
Oovemment.  which  plans  Chun's  perma- 
nent rule.  Is  proposing  revision  of  constitu- 
tion In  1989,  expecting  that  one  who  will 
follow  Chun's  line  obediently  be  revised  In 
1989,  and  after  that  the  l-year  term  Presi- 
dent resign,  and  Chun  grasp  power  again 
under  the  new  Constitution. 

(D)  Our  Opinion— Everyone  knows  that 
Korean  people  supported  eagerly  revision  of 
Constitution  Into  direct  presidential  election 
system  In  the  Parliamentary  election  done 
In  February  last  year.  People  know  that 
direct  presidential  election,  in  which  all  the 
people  can  rise  around  one  opposition  candi- 
date. Is  the  only  way  of  realizing  a  change  of 
regime  on  the  present  state  in  which  basic 
conditions  of  democracy  such  as  freedom  of 
press,  local  self-rule  government.  Institu- 
tioiuU  guarantee  of  fair  election  do  not 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  that 
Olympic  of  1988  will  be  held  successfully. 
We  expect  to  realize  democracy  first  and 
carry  out  the  Olympic  successfully  on  the 
basis  of  sUbllized  political  state.  To  do  so, 
we  think  the  revision  of  Constitution  Into 
direct  presidential  election  system  by  the 


autumn  of  1966,  election  of  the  President  in 
the  autumn  of  1987,  and  the  Olympics  in 
the  autumn  of  1968  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  surest  schedule  for  suooeas. 

8.  The  Philippines'  PollUoal  State  and 
Korea 

(A)  Reasons  of  Suooeas  In  the  Philippines 
on  our  Viewpoint— We  welcome  eagerly  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  the  Philippines. 
and  list  reasons  of  lU  success  as  follom: 

First,  great  democratic  ability  of  the  Phi* 
llpplno  people:  second,  the  opposition  par- 
ties' success  in  nominating  one  candidate  for 
presidency;  third,  acquisition  of  overall  sup- 
port, home  and  abroad,  through  nonviolent 
struggle;  fourth,  the  Phlllpplno  people's 
cherished  memory  and  sympathy  for  the 
late  Mr.  Aquino;  fifth,  American  efficient 
aid  to  Phlllpplno  people's  efforts  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy,  respecting  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  Phlllpplno  people. 

(B)  Encouragement  and  Model  for  Us— 
The  Phlllpplno  democratic  revolution  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and  cour- 
age. It  Is  thought  to  be  the  Korean  people 
who  have  expressed  greatest  Interest  and 
pleasure  In  the  recent  Phlllpplno  political 
sUte.  The  process  of  the  Phlllpplno  demo- 
cratic revolution  Is  a  good  model  for  us.  To 
achieve  democracy  In  Korea,  the  power  of 
the  people  should  lead  a  struggle  for  resto- 
ration of  democracy  as  it  did  in  Philippine, 
and  the  violent  and  radical  line  should  be 
avoided  absolutely,  and  our  basic  line  of 
peaceful  struggle,  anti-Communism,  and  co- 
operation with  friendly  nations  Including 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  should  be 
clearly  declared  to  the  people  and  the 
world,  because  It  conforms  to  the  wish  of 
the  absolute  majority  of  our  people,  and 
with  the  wish  of  democratic  friendly  na- 
tions. 

(C>  Our  Fears— The  reason  that  the  Filipi- 
no revolution  could  be  settled  smoothly 
without  severe  confusion  or  encounters  con- 
sists not  only  in  efforU  and  attitudes  of 
Anti-Marcos  forces  led  by  Corason  Aquino. 
Also  in  Marcos  regime  there  were  some 
passable  points.  In  spite  of  severe  dishones- 
ty In  voting  and  cotmting  of  the  votes,  the 
Philippines  guaranteed  considerably  free  at- 
mosphere of  election  such  as  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  demonstration,  direct  election  of 
president,  and  freedom  of  election  cam- 
paign. However,  none  of  them  exists  in 
Korea.  Therefore,  we  fear,  stniggle  for  de- 
mocratization and  its  result  in  Korea  would 
become  much  more  radical  than  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, 

4.  Korea  People's  Opinion  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America 

(A)  Opinion  In  the  Past-So  far.  Koreans, 
especially  studenU.  Intellectuals  and  work- 
ers were  convinced  that  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  was  supporting  the  autocratic 
regime  partially.  This  opinion  brought  vio- 
lent criticisms  on  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  and  In  some  Koreans'  mind  anti- 
American  sentlmenu  were  growing  remark- 
ably. 

(B)  Beginning  of  New  Preceptlon— Howev- 
er, with  the  Phlllpplno  revolution  as  a  start, 
considerable  change  begins  to  appear  in  the 
Koreas'  opinion  on  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Everyone  concedes  that  the  Phlllp- 
plno democratic  revolution  could  not  result 
in  success  without  the  positive  role  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Majority  of  Kore- 
ans think  that  American  role  in  favor  of  the 
Filipino  people's  human  rlghU  and  funda- 
mental political  righU  cannot  be  regarded 
as  intervention  In  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other country.  They  believe  it  Is  the  duty  of 
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friendly  nations  which  share  democratic 
ideal  and  common  interests  as  free  nations. 

(C)  Historical  Outlook— Although  there 
were  many  ups  and  downs,  American  atti- 
tudes shown  through  the  whole  process  of 
the  Filipino  presidential  election  and  ap- 
pearance of  Aquino  regime,  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  former  ones.  This  transformation 
was  more  clearly  displayed  in  contrast  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  foolish  support  for 
Marcos.  Now  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
seems  to  depart  from  old  political  failures  of 
supporting  autocrats  and  minority  around 
them  of  the  Third  World  countries,  for 
spirit  of  American  Revolution  of  being  on 
the  side  of  majority  of  the  people  and  Jus- 
tice. We  hope  such  expectation  of  ours  be 
met  for  the  interests  of  us.  Korean  people, 
American  people,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  who  love  freedom. 

b.  Future  Course  of  Korean  Democratic 
Forces 

(A)  Basic  Line— We  support  democracy, 
and  oppose  Communism.  We  advocate  eco- 
nomic, social  Justice,  but  believe  that  Justice 
could  be  achieved  richly  only  through  free 
economic  system.  We  insist  on  strict  neu- 
trality of  the  Army  in  politics,  and  seek  for 
powerful  security  preparedness  which  will 
erase  any  miscalculation  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

(B)  Right  Way  of  Security— We  absolutely 
oppose  war,  and  believe  permanent  peace 
should  be  realized  in  Korean  peninsula 
through  direct  dialogue  between  South  and 
North  Korea  and  agreement  of  four  great 
nations— the  United  States  of  America, 
Japan,  China,  the  Soviet  Union.  The  basis 
of  security  is  democracy.  Forced  security 
without  giving  the  people  the  value  to 
defend,  that  is  democracy,  will  help  Com- 
munists as  proved  in  China,  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba.  We  guaranteed  people's  democratic 
freedom  even  during  the  Korean  War,  and 
so  could  beat  off  the  invasion  of  one  million 
Chinese  Communist  army  and  North 
Korean  army.  Then  our  per  capita  income 
was  $60  but  now  it  amounts  to  $2,000. 

(C)  Realization  of  Common  Interests  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America— 
We  believe  political  stability  and  security 
could  be  realized  only  under  a  democratic 
government,  successful,  smooth  economic 
cooperation  with  the  developed  countries  in- 
cluding the  United  SUtes  of  America  could 
be  possible,  as  proved  in  the  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  after  World  War  II.  Also  in 
the  fields  of  security  and  economic  coopera- 
tion, democracy  is  the  only  way  of  realizing 
common  interests  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(D)  To  Achieve  Restoration  of  Democracy 
in  Korea— Now  we  have  no  reasons  for  post- 
poning restoration  of  democracy  in  Korea, 
and  should  not  postpone  it.  For  the  peaceful 
change  of  regime  through  free,  honest  elec- 
tion, and  for  the  successful  Olympic  Games 
In  1988,  the  schedule  of  Revision  of  Consti- 
tution in  1986,  Presidential  Election  in  1987, 
Olympics  in  1988  should  be  followed.  True 
democratization  requires  democratic  revi- 
sion of  Constitution  including  direct  presi- 
dential election,  effectuation  of  local  self- 
rule  government,  restoration  of  freedom  of 
preaa,  revision  of  parliamentary  and  presi- 
dential election  laws  that  make  possible 
honest  election,  and  guarantee  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  money  for  political 
activities,  as  preconditions.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  democracy  will  be  restored  in 
Korea  by  the  people's  forces  by  1988.  How 
smooth  and  peaceful  the  process  will  be  de- 
pends on  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 
That's  because  our  demand  is  nothing  more 


than  guarantee 
free  election. 


of  least  preconditions  for 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  TO 
MAINTAIN  THE  ABM  TREATY 

(Bfr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  ^A  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  that  U,S.  defense  pro- 
grams should  remain  in  conformance 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  1972  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty  concerning  the 
development,  testing  and  deployment 
of  systems,  or  components  of  systems, 
that  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYER].  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante].  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fogli- 
etta].  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Neal].  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  and  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

ASPIN]. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  intention  that  our  defense  pro- 
grams, including  the  Strategic  E>ef  ense 
Initiative,  will  be  conducted  in  compli- 
ance with  our  treaty  obligations,  in- 
cluding the  ABM  Treaty.  We  welcome 
this  commitment  and  commend  the 
President  for  his  Judgment  on  this 
matter. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  successful 
arms  control  efforts  to  date.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
noted: 

Through  arms  control  it  may  sometimes 
be  possible  to  avoid  some  expenditures  on 
weapon  systems  which  otherwise  would  be 
deployed.  A  prime  example  is  the  Antiballis- 
tic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  It  allowed  both 
sides  to  avoid  heavy  expenditures  on  sys- 
tems which,  at  that  stage  of  technology 
would  have  been  of  only  marginal  effective- 
ness. 

The  Commission  concludes: 
No  move  in  the  direction  of  deployment  of 
active  defense  should  be  made  without  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  possible 
strategic  and  arms  control  implications. 

However,  certain  elements  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  developed  a  novel 
interpretation  of  the  application  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  advanced  technol- 
ogies, such  as  those  being  explored  by 
SDI.  This  new  interpretation  argues 
that  the  only  restrictions  on  such 
technologies  come  at  deployment. 
Some  officials  have  reportedly  ques- 
tioned whether  even  deployment  is  re- 
stricted. 

This  novel  reading  of  the  treaty  con- 
tradicts the  interpretation  put  forth  in 
congressional  hearings  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  actual  negotiation 
of  the  Treaty.  It  is  coimter  to  the  ex- 
planation   provided    to    the    Senate 


during  the  debate  on  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
explanations  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Arms  Control  Imiwct  State- 
ments to  the  Congress  for  over  a 
decade. 

But  more  important  than  the  techni- 
cal legalistic  arguments,  this  new  read- 
ing of  the  ABM  Treaty  undermines  its 
fundamental  purpose.  If  a  nation  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  the  brink  of  de- 
ployment without  violating  the  treaty, 
then  it  loses  its  protection  against 
rapid  breakout.  Both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  operate  on  the 
assumption  that  the  other  side  would 
have  an  advanced  technology  ABM 
system  in  place,  and  the  race  would  be 
on  to  see  who  could  get  there  first. 

The  administration  has  resolved  this 
debate  in  a  curious  manner.  It  has 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  traditional 
application  of  the  Treaty's  restrictions 
for  advanced  technologies,  but  advised 
that  it  feels  that  legally  it  would  pro- 
ceed through  development  and  testing 
of  such  systems  without  violating  the 
Treaty.  It  has  reserved  the  option  to 
change  its  policy  at  any  point.  This 
had  led  many,  including  myself,  to  be 
concerned  that  the  Soviets  could  ob- 
serve the  less  restrictive  interpretation 
and  not  violate  the  Treaty  by  our  ad- 
ministration's own  admission.  This 
could  give  the  Soviets  an  advantage  in 
this  sensitive  area  strategic  relations. 
But  it  could  also  provide  a  convenient 
excuse  for  those  here  in  the  United 
States  whose  objective  is  to  undercut 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  having  us  throw  off  these  restric- 
tions as  well.  It  looks  to  some  as  if  we 
are  telling  the  Soviets.  "Make  my 
day."  in  preparation  for  a  major  stra- 
tegic offensive/defensive  arms  race. 

Both  the  President,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
General  Abrahamson.  have  stated 
that  the  objective  of  the  SDI  is  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  making  a  decision  on 
whether  to  proceed  with  development 
in  the  early  1990's.  If  we  are  to  make 
an  objective  decision,  there  has  to  be  a 
reasonable  option  not  to  proceed  if  the 
research  effort  fails  to  meet  the  Nitze 
criteria  of  survivability  or  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

However,  if  we  have  undermined  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  the  point  of  ineffec- 
tiveness, the  pressures  to  proceed  de- 
spite whatever  problems  SDI  may 
have  encountered  wIU  be  immense.  We 
must  avoid  making  this  decision  a  fait 
accompli  before  we  have  the  answers 
to  the  questions  that  the  research  is 
intended  to  provide. 

We  need  to  reach  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  the  ABM  Treaty  ap- 
plies to  the  development  and  testing 
of  adviuiced  technologies.  We  need  to 
make  sure  the  Soviets  don't  move  to 
the  brink  of  deployment  with  our 
blessing.  Uncertainties,  during  the  re- 


search and  development  phase  will 
only  lead  to  accusations  and  paranoia 
that  will  fuel  a  defensive/offensive 
arms  race. 

The  ABM  Treaty  as  traditionally, 
and  I  believe  properly,  interpreted 
provides  the  basis  for  an  understand- 
ing of  how  both  sides  should  proceed 
with  research  into  these  technologies. 
It  represents  a  responsible  middle 
ground  between  the  abstird.  and  im- 
veriflable.  Soviet  assertion  that  even 
basic  research  is  prohibited  on  ad- 
vanced technologies,  and  the  new  idea 
that  you  can  go  to  the  very  brink  of 
deployment  without  restriction. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  forums 
where  this  common  understanding  can 
be  reached,  the  negotiations  underway 
in  Geneva,  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  and  the  reg\ilar  S-year 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  scheduled 
for  next  year. 

This  resolution  provides  Members  of 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  adhering  to  the 
current  administration  policy  on  com- 
mitment to  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  signals 
our  desire  that  this  policy  continue  as 
we  conduct  research  under  the  SDI 
Program.  And  it  indicates  our  desire 
that  the  United  States  work  to  insure 
that  this  standard  applies  to  the  Sovi- 
ets as  well. 

It  is  not  an  effort  to  undercut  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  General 
Abrahamson  has  testified  repeatedly 
that  we  can  do  the  research  needed  to 
make  an  informed  decision  on  develop- 
ment in  the  1990's  without  any  change 
in  the  current  policy.  It  is  rather  an 
effort  to  reinforce  the  President  in  his 
decision  to  proceed  in  a  rational 
manner  on  this  issue. 


CARGO     PREFERENCE     IN     THE 

EMPEROR'S     NEW     CLOTHES— 

H.R.  3662 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
LoHG).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mrs.  Smith]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Madam  Speaker, 
we  all  know  what  cargo  preference  is.  Cargo 
preference  is  an  desperate  attempt  by  non- 
competitive U.S.  shipowners  and  maritime 
unions  to  force  Unde  Sam  to  guarantee  them 
a  hefty  share  of  the  commerciat  cargos  in  our 
export  and  import  trades.  This  way,  the  ship- 
ping interests  don't  have  to  meet  the  kjwer 
cost  and  more  effwient  services  offered  by 
other  vessels  in  those  trades. 

But  If  you're  like  me,  you'll  see  a  problem 
with  this.  Because  creating  a  market  for  high 
cost,  inefficient  vessels  creates  headaches  for 
shippers  and  consumers  when  freight  rates 
skyrocket 

And  from  experience,  we  know  they  do  sky- 
rocket We  saw  it  happen  under  the  cargo 
preference  program  for  U.S.  Government-im- 
pelled agricultural  exports. 

In  some  cases,  cargo  preference  has  al- 
towed  rates  in  the  captive  maricet  to  exceed 


open  maritet  rates  by  more  than  $50  per  ton. 
While  Government-impelled  cargos  represent 
a  minor  percentage  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports, the  lesson  of  cargo  preference  is  there 
for  all  of  us  to  learn. 

This  is  why  I,  as  well  as  virtually  all  organi- 
zatkxis  representing  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty, have  been  steadfast  in  our  efforts  to  guard 
against  any  attempts  to  foist  cargo  preference 
requirements  on  agricultural  exports,  or,  for 
that  matter,  exports  or  Imports  of  any  com- 
mercial cargos. 

I  have  opposed  various  cargo  preference 
bills  ttiat  were  introduced  over  the  years  at 
the  behest  of  tt>e  maritime  lobby.  Each  would 
have  required  the  Government  to  allocate 
shares  of  our  foreign  seaborne  commerce  to 
high  cost  U.S.-flag  carriers.  For  American  con- 
sumers and  exporters.  It  is  fortunate  that  in 
each  case,  our  arguments  carried  the  day. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  stood  alongside  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  our  firm  opposition  to  any 
extension  of  cargo  preference  to  privately 
owr>ed  commercial  cargos. 

But  while  we  have  been  successful  in  our 
fights  against  cargo  preference,  and  white  we 
do  have  the  support  of  the  admlnistratran,  we 
cannot  be  complacent  The  maritime  k>bt>y 
continues  to  clamor  for  the  extension  of  cargo 
preference  into  the  private  sector,  as  it  has  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  If  nothing 
else,  they  have  been  persistent 

And  they're  at  it  again.  On  April  23,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  reported 
H.R.  3662  to  the  full  committee.  This  bill, 
which  was  introduced  last  October  31,  is 
called  the  Maritime  Agreements  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill,  though  it  does  not  mentkjn  the 
words  "cargo  preference,"  is  as  much  a  cargo 
preference  bill  as  any  of  the  eariier  proposals 
we  succeeded  in  scuttling.  In  fact,  in  certain 
respects,  it  is  even  more  objectk>nat)le  ttian 
some  of  its  predecessors. 

You  see,  this  time  around,  cargo  preference 
has  been  dressed  up  in  the  new  ck>thes  of 
"bilateral  agreements." 

While  eariier  bills  woukj  have  required  the 
UnKed  States  to  take  unilateral  actk>n  in  allo- 
catirtg  a  share  of  export  and  import  cargos  to 
U.S.  flag  vessels,  H.R.  3662  would  require  the 
Preskient  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, to  enter  into  a  so-called  maritime 
agreement  with  every  one  of  our  trading  part- 
ners that  accounts  for  at  least  1  percent  of 
our  total  seaborne  trade  If  at  least  one-third  of 
that  trade  Is  not  carried  by  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
In  additx)n,  the  President  wouM  be  required 
to  enter  into  a  maritime  agreement  if  request- 
ed to  do  so  by  any  trading  partner,  even  If  the 
trade  in  questton  fails  to  meet  the  l  percent 
threshold  or  even  if  U.S.-flag  vessels  already 
carry  one-third  of  that  trade. 

What  is  a  maritime  agreement,  according  to 
H.R.  3662?  It  is  "an  instmrnent  ...  that  allo- 
cates cargo  shares  of  the  waterbome  import 
and  export  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  that  trading  partner." 

Well,  you  can  call  that  a  maritime  agree- 
ment or  anything  else  you  like,  but  it's  a  cargo 
preference  agreement 

And  what  are  the  shares  that  H.R.  3662 
wouM  require  to  be  allocated  in  a  maritime 
agreement?  These  percentages  should  please 
the  maritime  lobby:  as  much  as  one-third  to 


U.S.-flag  vestals,  as  much  a  one-ihird  to  the 
trading  partner,  and  the  remaining  unaNocaled 
share  to  vessels  of  other  naltons. 

And  what  woukj  happen  if  our  trading  part- 
ners refused  to  enter  into  marWme  agree- 
ments? Under  H.R.  3662.  the  President  would 
be  required  to  "declare  that  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  watert>ome  trade  with  the  trading  partner 
is  reserved  to  .  .  .  U.S.-flag  vessels."  In  addl- 
tkxi,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  wouW 
have  to  determine  wtiether  rentedM  actton 
shouM  be  taker>— such  as  baning  the  trading 
partners'  vessels  from  entering  U.S.  ports— to 
ensure  that  U.S.-flag  vessels  get  their  one- 
third  share  of  the  trade. 

These  may  be  new  ctothes  for  cargo  prefer- 
ence, but,  much  like  the  proverbial  emperor, 
H.R.  3662  really  has  no  ctothes. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  this  language  in  H.R. 
3662:  the  President  "may  enter  into  a  mari- 
time agreement  with  a  trading  partrwr  of  the 
United  States  wtienever  an  opportunity  exists 
to  promote  free,  fair,  and  open  competitton  in 
international  ocean  shipping  services." 

Come  on.  There  is  absolutely  no  "free,  fair, 
and  open  competitton"  in  a  bill  that  seeks  to 
bludgeon  our  trading  partners  into  accepting 
high  cost,  ineffnient  vessels  in  their  trade  with 
our  country. 

Nor  is  there  anything  "free,  fair,  and  open" 
for  Amertoan  exporters  and  consumers  in  a 
system  that  would  superimpose  a  one-third 
U.S.  flag  cargo  perference  requirement  on 
U.S.  exports  arnj  Imports. 

For  example,  conskler  our  agricultural  com- 
modities, which  must  compete  in  worid  mar- 
kets against  exports  from  countries  like 
Canada,  Australia,  the  EEC,  and  Brazil. 

Suppose  that  H.R.  3662  were  enacted,  and 
the  President  were  compellt(d  to  enter  into 
maritime  agreements  with  our  trading  part- 
ners, including  those  who  buy  from  us. 

You  can  be  sure  that  our  competitors  wouto 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  Into  similar  cargo 
sharing  arrangements  with  each  oVnw,  be- 
cause they  want  to  increase  their  export 
sales,  not  decrease  them  in  order  to  appease 
their  shipowners  and  maritime  unkxi  leaders. 

What  would  happen  next  under  this  scenar- 
to  is  predkrtable.  The  landed  cost  of  American 
farm  exports  would  Increase,  and  our  buyers 
would  naturally  turn  to  our  competitors  with 
lower  landed  costs. 

And  the  same,  sorry  fate  would  befall  other 
American  exporters  of  coal,  phosphate  rock, 
lumber,  chemicals,  and  manufactured  goods. 
We  woukj  lose  our  overseas  markets  at  the 
very  time  our  Natton  desperately  needs  to 
expand  them. 

As  for  other  imports,  such  as  oil,  chemical 
feedstocks,  iron  ore,  bauxite  and  alumina, 
gypsum,  and  manufactured  goods.  H.R.  3662 
woukJ  simply  sock  it  to  American  consumers 
wtK),  in  the  long  mn,  must  pay  for  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  products  they  purchase. 

In  certain  cases,  they  could  be  hit  twice,  be- 
cause imports  from  countries  with  high  cost 
merchant  fleets— Australia,  for  example— as 
well  as  imports  from  countries  whose  fleets 
woukJ  raise  their  rates  in  the  captive  maricet 
shares  gratuitously  accorded  them  under 
these  nruultime  agreentents,  also  woukJ  have 
higher  landed  costs  in  the  United  States. 
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In  addttion,  consumers  wrauld  have  no  guar- 
antee that  they  wouM  continue  to  receive  im- 
ports from  the  nations  ttiat  would  refuse  to 
enter  into  the  maritirDe  agreements  and 
wtwse  vessels  were  denied  access  to  U.S. 
ports  by  ttie  Federal  Maritime  (Commission. 

If  nothing  else,  H.R.  3662  promises  to  stifle 
our  seaborne  commercial  trade  with  the  heavy 
hartd  of  legislated  Government  intervention, 
as  well  as  the  Government  bureaucracy  and 
controls  that  such  intervention  would  spawn. 

H.R.  3662  is  a  sorry  bill,  one  that  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  national  Interest.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Mercfiant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  give  this  bill 
the  short  shrift  it  so  eminently  deserves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  assuring 
that  H.R.  3662  is  scuttled  in  the  same  fashion 
as  other  earlier  version  of  cargo  preference. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  calling  on  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  in  order  to  develop 
strategy  for  further  action  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

Joining  me  as  sponsors  are  Representative 
Charl£S  Rangel,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  Representative  William  Hughes, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  arxJ  Representative  Frank  Guarini 
and  Benjamin  Gilman,  both  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

The  severity  of  our  drug  problem  requires 
no  less  than  a  corKerted  national  effort  led 
and  coordinated  by  the  President.  This  bill  will 
ensure  VraX  the  drug  problem  is  addressed  at 
ttie  highest  level  of  Giovemment  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner. 

The  legislation  calls  on  the  President  to 
convene  ttie  Conference  within  6  months  of 
its  enactment  into  law,  with  a  final  report  due 
to  the  President  6  months  thereafter.  The 
President  will  ttien  be  expected  to  report  to 
Congress  in  each  of  the  following  3  years  on 
ttie  status  and  implementation  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  will  review  the  recommen- 
dations on  drug  control  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime  and  it 
will  also  consider  the  role  of  drug  control  in 
our  foreign  policy,  particularly  with  regard  to 
foreign  aid  decisions.  And  It  will  assess  the 
impact  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  cutting 
law  and  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984  on  the  war  on  drugs. 

Participants  in  the  Conference  will  include 
cabinet  officers  and  ottier  Federal  officials 
working  on  the  drug  problem,  Governors, 
Mayors,  and  individuals  distinguished  in  medi- 


ane,  law,  sock}logy,  educatk>n  and  law  en- 
forcement 

The  drug  problem  is  pervasive,  afflk:ting  all 
of  us  either  directly  or  irxlirectiy— whether 
through  crime,  street  vk)lence,  corTuptk)n,  k>w- 
ered  productivity,  health  care  costs,  or  drug 
abuse  by  friends  and  family  members.  The 
purpose  of  this  Conference  Is  to  bring  togeth- 
er people  from  every  part  of  our  society,  to 
pool  the  collective  wisdom  of  our  people  with 
the  goal  of  devek>ping  a  coherent  natk>nal 
strategy  to  combat  dmgs.  It  will  be  a  natk>nal 
nerve  center  for  planning,  informatkin,  recom- 
mendations, and  public  awareness. 

I  am  asking  ttie  President  to  call  this  Con- 
ference because  only  the  President  can  focus 
natranal  attentkm  on  this  problem  and  provide 
the  resources  necessary  to  combat  it.  Right 
now,  the  Federal  response  to  drugs  is  too 
fragmented,  involving  several  different  agen- 
cies without  any  central  coordlnatk>n.  More- 
over, funds  are  drying  up  for  drug  enforce- 
ment, treatment  and  education  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Drug  enforcement  offKials,  pros- 
ecutors, courts,  prisons  and  drug  counsek>rs 
all  report  they  are  overwtielmed.  The  Presi- 
dent's leadership  is  essential,  particulariy 
when  one  considers  that  this  problem  is  im- 
portant to  our  rational  security. 

The  sad  truth  today  is  that  despite  all  our 
efforts,  the  illicit  Importation  of  narcotics  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  amount  of  cocaine 
smuggled  into  our  country  has  increased 
almost  sixfold  since  1980.  New  smuggling 
routes  are  springing  up  all  along  our  south- 
west border.  Drugs  of  ail  kinds  are  available 
on  the  streets  of  our  major  cities,  and  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  half-a-million  heroin  ad- 
dicts, 4  million  regular  cocaine  users,  and  20 
million  regular  marijuana  smokers  here  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  addkns  and  users  wtio  want  to  VixM 
their  habit  cannot  get  treatment  because  of  in- 
adequate funding. 

Ttie  social  and  economk:  costs  of  drug 
atxjse  are  staggering,  yet  we  have  never  been 
able  to  commit  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  implement  an  effective  and  balanced 
strategy  to  reduce  the  supply  and  demand  for 
dnjgs. 

Drug  trafficking  and  production  is  also  caus- 
ing problems  overseas,  spreading  violence 
and  coniiption  and  threatening  the  stability  of 
friendly  nations. 

Ttie  only  winner  under  the  status  quo  is  or- 
ganized crime.  While  they're  reaping  $110  bil- 
lion a  year  In  drug  profits,  drugs  are  costing 
our  society  billions  of  dollars  In  health  care, 
lost  productivity  and  other  social  costs. 

Neittier  States  and  kicalities,  nor  parents 
and  schools  can  combat  drugs  alone.  We 
need  a  strong  and  effective  presence  to  help 
reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  and  to  control 
and  restrict  the  supply.  We  need  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  Atxjse  and 
Control. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


B.J.  Rn.  631 


Joint    resolution    providing    for    a   White 

House  Conference  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 

Control 

Whereas  the  illicit  production  and  traf- 
ficking of  narcotics  abroad  and  the  illicit  im- 
portation of  narcotics  into  the  United  States 
is  Increasing  each  year; 

Whereas  the  social  and  economic  cost  in 
the  United  States  of  narcotics  abuse,  includ- 
ing Increased  health  care  costs,  lost  produc- 
tivity, and  related  crime  and  violence.  Is  esti- 
mated to  t)e  more  than  $100  billion  annual- 
ly, and  there  is  a  direct  relationship  t>e- 
tween  narcotics  abuse  and  criminal  activity 
and  street  violence; 

Whereas  the  National  Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  Board  recently  stated  that  drug 
abuse  is  a  major  health  problem  that  dam- 
ages our  social  institutions  and  threatens 
our  most  valuable  human  resource — our 
young  people; 

Whereas  narcotics  of  all  kinds  are  readUy 
available  on  the  streets  of  major  cities  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  ttiat  there 
are  500,000  heroin  addicts.  4,000.000  regular 
cocaine  users,  and  20,000,000  regular  mari- 
juana users  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount  of  cocaine  available  for  export  to 
the  United  States  increased  by  over  50  per- 
cent in  1984  and  the  numlier  of  cocaine-re- 
lated deaths  in  the  United  SUtes  in  1984  in- 
creased by  77  percent; 

Whereas  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime,  in  its  final  report,  stated 
that  narcotics  trafficking  is  the  most  serious 
organized  crime  problem  in  the  world  today 
and  is  the  most  widespread  and  lucrative  or- 
ganized crime  activity  in  the  United  States, 
producing  revenues  exceeding  $110  billion 
annually,  and  that  Insofar  as  the  violence 
and  corruption  associated  with  narcotics 
trafficking  ttireatens  the  stability  of  friend- 
ly nations,  our  own  national  security  is  Jeop- 
ardized; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  fight 
against  narcotics  abuse  and  has  called  nar- 
cotics abuse  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  the  nation; 

Whereas  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board  and  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment have  found  that  the  Illicit  produc- 
tion, trafficldng,  and  abuse  of  narcotics  is 
International  In  scope  and  affects  almost 
every  country,  and  that  these  activities  un- 
dermine the  economic  and  social  order, 
spread  violence  and  corruption,  and  Jeopard- 
ize the  very  political  stability  of  some  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  the  Federal  effort  in  narcotics 
law  enforcement  Involves  14  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  but  lacks  coordination  and  has 
not  fully  utilized  the  resources  and  exper- 
tise of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials; 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  places  overwhelming  bur- 
dens on  Federal,  State,  and  local  police, 
prosecutors,  and  courts  and  represents  a 
threat  to  the  national  security;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  address  these  narcot- 
ics control  and  abuse  Issues  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  in  a  manner  that  responds  to 
the  crisis  situation  at  hand,  it  is  necessary 
to  convene  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment a  conference:  Now.  therefore.  l)e  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 


SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TtrLB. 

This   resolution   may   be   cited   as   the 
"White    House    Conference    on    Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  Resolution  of  1986". 
8BC  r  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONRRXNCE. 

The  President  shall  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
(in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Con- 
ference"), in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  resolution  in  order  to 
develop  recommendations  for  further  action 
to  control  the  illicit  production,  trafficking, 
and  distribution  of  narcotics  internationally 
and  in  the  United  SUtes  and  to  prevent  and 
treat  narcotics  abuse. 

SEC  3.  PURPOSES  OF  CONFERENCB. 

(a)  In  Oehduiu— The  purposes  of  the  Con- 
ference are— 

(1)  to  increase  public  awareness  of,  and  to 
focus  attention  on,  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  narcotics  abuse  and  control  (in- 
cluding issues  of  enforcement  of  narcotics 
laws  and  of  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  narcotics  abusers); 

(2)  to  pool  information  and  experiences  in 
order  vigorously  and  directly  to  attack  nar- 
cotics abuse  at  all  levels,  local.  SUte,  Feder- 
al, and  international;  and 

(3)  to  assist  In  formulating  a  natloiud 
strategy  (encompassing  international.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  activities)  to  control 
trafficking  in  iuut»tics  and  to  prevent  and 
treat  narcotics  abuse. 

(b)  Specific  CoHsmEHAXioiis.— The  Con- 
ference shall  specifically  review— 

(1)  the  impact  of  recently  enacted  laws 
(inclucUng  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984  and  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1985)  on  efforts  to  control  trafficking  In 
narcotics  and  to  prevent  and  treat  narcotics 
abuse, 

(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime  as 
they  relate  to  narcotics  abuse  and  control, 
and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  sanctions  in 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291)  have  been,  or  should 
l)e.  used  in  encouraging  foreign  states  to 
comply  with  their  international  responsibil- 
ities respecting  narcotics  control. 

8EC  4.  CONFERENCE  REPORT  AND  FOIXOW-UP  AC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  FiMAL  Report.- Not  more  than  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Confer- 
ence is  convened,  a  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  Include 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  as  well  as  proposals  for  any  leg- 
islative action  necessary  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference.  The 
final  report  of  the  Conference  shall  t>e  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

(b)  Poixow-np  AcTioHs.— The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  annually, 
during  the  3-year  period  following  the  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence, on  the  sUtus  and  Implementation  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference. 

SEC  &.  ORGANIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE.  

(a)  Participatioii  or  Approphiati  CABoni 
OppxciRa  AMD  Other  Ofpicials.- The  Presi- 
dent shall- 

(1)  ensure  the  active  participation  in  the 
Conference  of  appropriate  cabinet  officers, 
and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  the  Involvement  in 
the  Conf eroioe  of — 

(A)  the  Oovemora  of  States, 

(B)  the  mayors  of  major  cities,  and 


(C>  individuals  distinguished  in  medicine, 
law,  sociology,  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  AsaiSTAMCi  or  Federal  Aoknciks.— All 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities shall  provide  such  support  and 
assistance  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  planning  and  administration  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

(c)  No  PATMXirr  or  Imdividuai.  Expenses.— 
Each  participant  in  the  Conference  shall  be 
responsible  for  his  or  her  expenses  related 
to  attending  the  Conference  and  shall  not 
be  reimbursed  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  resolution. 

(d)  Detail  or  SxArr.— Appropriate  cabinet 
officers  may  detail  employees  to  work  on 
the  planning  and  administering  of  the  Con- 
ference without  regard  to  section  3341(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  RlSTRICnOH     ON     EXPEHDrrURES     Mm 

CoirruACTiKO.— New  spending  authority  or 
authority  to  enter  contracts  as  provided  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SEC  «.  EFFECriVE  DATE. 

This  resolution  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1. 1986. 

SEC  7.  DEFINmONS. 

in  this  resolution: 

(1)  Narcotics.— The  term  "narcotics"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
102(17)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  21 
U.S.C.  802(17)), 

(B)  a  drug  <as  defined  in  section  1  of  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotics 
Drugs,  signed  at  New  York,  New  York,  on 
March  30, 1961),  and 

(C)  a  drug  or  sutwtance  listed  In  a  sched- 
ule under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  signed  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
February  21, 1971. 

(2)  Apphopriati  CABINET  omcER.— The 
term  "appropriate  cabinet  officers"  means 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
and  such  other  cabinet  officers  as  have  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  narcotics  abuse  and 
control  (including  combating  illicit  produc- 
tion, trafficking,  or  distribution  of  narcot- 
ics). 

(3)  State.- The  term  "SUte"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 


and  the  accession  to  the  throne  by  King  Wil- 
liam III  and  Queen  Mary  II. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  own  oonctt- 

tukxial  government  and  BHI  of  Right*  were 
based  in  part  on  the  English  BiU  of  Rights  and 
the  writings  of  John  Locke,  both  d  which  ri»- 
suited  from  the  Gtortoua  RevohJtton.  The  Co»- 
lege  of  William  and  Maiy  was  established  by 
royal  charter  in  1693  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  making  the  institutk>n  the  ideal 
American  representative  for  the  commemora- 
tk}n  of  this  important  historical  event 

The  great  Virginian  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  our  Declaratk)n  of  Independence 
and  one  of  our  Founding  Fattiers,  attended 
the  C>}llege  of  William  and  Mary  where  he 
learned  many  of  the  democratic  theories  that 
later  produced  the  American  Revolution.  We 
still  hokl  these  Ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
justice  as  the  core  of  American  government 
Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  studied  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Glorious  Revolution  such  as 
John  l-ocke.  Locke  espoused  a  govemment 
whk:h  coukj  be  hekj  accountable  for  its  ac- 
tk>n8  to  insure  that  it  served  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  citizens,  not  the  random  desires 
of  its  leaders. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  English  and 
Dutch  ancestors  and  I  request  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  celetxating  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  the  Glorious  Revolu- 
tkjn  by  designating  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  as  the  official  United  States  representa- 
tive to  the  yearkjng  event 


TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 
OP  THE  GLORIOUS  REVOLU- 
TION AND  THE  REIGN  OF 
KING  WILLIAM  III  AND  QUEEN 
MARY  II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Batdcaii]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  today  t  am 
introducing  a  joint  resokitk)n  designating  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  official 
United  States  representative  to  the  Tercente- 
nary Celebration  of  the  Gkirious  Revolutk>n  to 
be  celebrated  jointly  in  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  UnKed  Kingdom.  The 
Gkxious  Revolutk>n  in  1688  brought  on  a  new 
era  in  democratk:  govemment  with  the  de- 
throning of  the  British  tyrant  King  James  II 


DOMESTIC  OIL  INDUSTRY  IS 
SUPPERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  AirrHOifYl 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Madam  Speaker,  The  do- 
mestk:  oil  industry  is  suffering  through  its  most 
difffcult  time  in  recent  history.  Since  earty  De- 
cember 1985,  cnjde  oil  spot  martlet  prices 
have  fallen  by  more  than  one-half.  The  price 
fall  has  been  so  severe  that,  after  adjustment 
for  inflation  and  tax  changes,  some  recent 
prices  received  by  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
ers have  been  about  the  same  as  the  prices 
they  received  in  the  late  I960's 

Activity  in  the  oil  patch  already  has  been  re- 
duced substantially.  The  number  of  active  drill- 
ing rigs  In  the  United  States  has  plummeted 
from  almost  2,000  at  the  end  of  last  year  to 
under  1,000  today.  This  compares  with  a  peak 
figure  of  about  4,500  in  late  1981.  The  active 
rig  count  now  Is  near  its  1971  level,  the  towest 
recorded  in  the  post-Worid  War  II  era.  Further- 
more, advance  indicators  of  drilling  activity 
suggest  that  the  decline  in  drilling  may  have 
furtiier  to  go.  The  number  of  active  seismk: 
crews  and  the  number  of  applicatnns  for  per- 
mits to  drill  wells  have  fallen  precipitously 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Not  only  are  fewer  new  wells  being  drilled, 
but  many  producing  wells  are  being  shut  In. 
Shut-ins  occur  because  the  value  of  the  oil 
produced  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs 
of  maintaining  productton.  Stripper  wells- 
wells  producing  less  than  10  barrels  of  oil  per 
day— are  particularly  vulnerable,  as  are  wells 
producing  heavy  oil  or  those  using  incremental 
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tertiary  methods  of  production.  A  survey  taken 
earlier  this  year  by  the  National  Stripper  Well 
Association  indicated  that  about  100,000  of 
ttw  Nation's  460,000  stripper  wells  would  be 
shut  in  at  wellhead  prices  of  $15  per  barrel  or 
less.  Indeed,  the  closing  of  many  of  these 
wells  already  has  occurred.  Since  stripper 
wells,  on  average  produce  about  3  barrels  per 
day,  the  closing  of  100,000  such  wells  would 
reduce  domestic  oH  production  by  atXMit 
300,000  barrels  per  day.  Because  environ- 
mental regulations  typically  require  secure 
plugging  of  inactive  wells  to  prevent  possible 
damage  to  water  supplies.  It  probably  will  be 
uneconomic   ever   to   reopen    most   shut-in 
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Less  drilling  and  more  shut-ins  will  reduce 
domestic  oil  production.  Such  production  al- 
ready Is  down  about  110,000  barrels  per  day 
in  1986.  Estimates  of  future  production  vary, 
but  analysts  agree  that  continuation  of  low  oil 
prices  will  drastically  lower  U.S.  oil  production. 
For  example,  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  a  leading 
economic  consulting  firm,  projects  ttiat  U.S.  oil 
production  would  fall  from  its  1985  level  of 
105  MMB/D  to  8.1  MMB/0  in  1995  if  the 
price  of  oil  is  in  the  $13-15  range  in  1986-88 
and  then  rises  to  $29  per  barrel  by  1995.  As- 
suming somewtiat  higher  oil  prices,  Vne 
Energy  Information  Administration  recently 
protected  domestic  oil  production  of  only  7.1 
MMB/0  in  1995.  An  American  Peti^oleum  Insti- 
tute survey  of  oil  companies  suggests  that  do- 
mestic production  could  fall  by  at  least  this 
much  if  oil  prices  stay  at  relatively  low  levels, 
such  as  those  recently  experienced. 

Employment  has  fallen  martcedly  in  the  oil 
industry  and  related  industries.  Recently  re- 
leased U.S.  Labor  [Department  figures  indicat- 
ed that  24,000  jobs  were  lost  in  the  oil  and 
gas  producing  industry  during  March  alone. 

Clearly,  the  decline  in  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry that  is  underway  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  Nation's  energy  security.  Every  day 
ttiat  we  delay  action,  more  wells  are  being 
shut  in,  arxl  more  needed  production  perma- 
nently lost.  Moreover,  if  low  oil  prices  persist, 
oil  consumption  would  be  stimulated.  Higher 
consumption  combined  with  declining  domes- 
tic oil  production  would  lead  to  a  substantial 
rise  in  U.S.  oil  imports. 

The  bill  which  I  am  into^oducting  today  with 
several  of  my  colleagues,  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress directly  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  industry.  It  will  secure  part 
of  our  future  energy  needs  by  maximizir)g  pro- 
duction from  marginal  wells  that  are  otherwise 
likely  to  be  capped  prematurely.  Furlhermore, 
it  will  offer  some  relief  to  producers  wtro  find 
tt)emselves  insolvent  due  to  cunent  industry 
conditions.  The  bill  does  this  by  recognizing 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  impose  tax  on  capital 
gains  of  insolvent  producers  realized  in  tfie 
course  of  Ik^uklating  their  holdings  to  satisfy 
indebtedriess. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  legislation,  and  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  secure  our  Nation's  energy  inde- 
penderK». 


D  1910 

COMPREHENSIVE  REFORM  OF 
IMMIORATION  LAWS  IN  A 
STATE  OF  LIMBO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LtmcRXN] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  6  months  those  of  us  who 
have  sought  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  immigration  laws  have  been 
somewhat  chagrined  by  the  fact  that 
the  process  has  been  in  a  state  of 
limbo.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
waiting  will  prove  to  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  conclusion  of  a  compromise 
agreement  on  the  agricultural  labor 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  argued 
to  be  tjje  chief  obstacle  to  progress. 

As  I  argued  in  my  special  order  2 
days  ago  the  very  premise  of  the  delay 
itself  is  without  foundation.  Both 
Houses  on  separate  occasions  have 
passed  guestworker  programs  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  body  like 
the  Senate  last  year  will  once  again 
approve  a  temporary  foreign  worker 
program  for  agriculture.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  the  likelihood 
of  success  that  has  led  opponents  of 
such  a  program  to  delay  consideration 
of  an  immigration  reform  bill  rather 
than  any  stalemate  over  the  matter 
itself. 

However,  that  is  water  under  the 
bridge  and  it  will  be  clear  to  all  who 
have  been  responsible  for  holding  up 
the  legislative  process,  should  a 
reform  bill  suffer  a  fate  similar  to  that 
in  the  previous  two  Congresses. 

My  focus  here  today  will  be  some- 
what different  in  that  I  think  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  review  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  how  the  agricultural  issue  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  comprehensive 
immigration  reform.  I  think  that  this 
is  particularly  important  in  light  of 
the  reports  concerning  ongoing  negoti- 
ations—possibly even  at  this  very 
moment  as  I  speak.  As  I  hope  to  dem- 
onstrate not  only  is  the  issue  an  inte- 
gral aspect  of  reform,  but  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems differ  very  significantly  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
could  have  one  to  believe  that  some- 
where between  50  and  70  percent  of 
the  total  agricultural  work  force  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States  comes  to 
work  here  from  outside  the  country 
and  without  benefit  of  papers.  Howev- 
er, the  undocumented  population  in 
agriculture  is  estimated  to  be  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  undocu- 
mented population.  In  other  words, 
whUe  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
nimiber  is  undocumented  aliens  work 
in  agriculture,  the  agricultural  indus- 
try is  heavily  dependent  on  an  illegal 
workplace. 


As  former  INS  Commissioner  Leonel 
Castillo  eloquently  characterized  the 
situation,  'the  U.S.  is  experiendng  the 
world's  largest  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram, larger  than  the  guestworker 
progams  of  France.  Holland  and  Oer- 
many.  Only  ours  is  unregulated  *  *  * 
resulting  in  the  Immigration  Service 
having  to  arrest  over  a  million  persons 
annuaUy  •  •  •  whose  crime  is  that  they 
want  to  work  in  this  country." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  flow  of 
undocumented  human  beings  is  not  a 
recent  phenomena. 

The  reality  of  a  migrationary  flow  of 
labor  from  Mexico  is  not  goiiig  to  dis- 
appear. In  the  Western  United  States, 
this  pattern  has  deep  historical  roots 
that  date  back  into  the  early  1880's.  In 
fact,  our  laws  have  periodically  reflect- 
ed a  cognizance  of  this  longstanding 
phenomenon.  Specifically,  Mexicans 
were  exempt  from  the  $4-head  tax  im- 
posed on  each  immigrant  by  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1907.  Mexican  agricul- 
tural workers  were  exempt  from  all  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  1971  act- 
such  as  the  literacy  test,  $8-head  tax. 
and  prohibition  against  entry  by  con- 
tract labor. 

The  provisions  of  the  1924  act  re- 
quiring all  entrants  to  obtain  visas  and 
the  prohibitions  against  entry  by 
anyone  having  more  than  50-percent 
Indian  blood  were  not  enforced 
against  persons  from  Mexico.  Between 
1942  and  1964.  in  excess  of  4  million 
Mexican  workers  make  the  joimiey  to 
the  United  States  for  temporary  work 
imder  the  much  maligned  bracero  pro- 
gram. As  mentioned  previously,  the 
flow  of  undocumented  workers  contin- 
ues today  on  a  sub  rosa  basis. 

The  question  remains,  in  the  context 
of  immigration  reforms  how  will  we 
address  this  reliance  on  undocumented 
labor  by  the  agricultural  industry? 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear,  that  it  is  simply  not  possible  for 
us  to  ignore  the  problem.  We  simply 
cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
pretend  that  this  acute  reliance  on  un- 
documented labor  does  not  exist.  It  is 
essential  that  if  immigration  reform  is 
to  be  truly  comprehensive  these  issues 
must  be  hit  "head  on"  and  in  a  respon- 
sible way. 

To  do  otherwise  would  result  in  two 
entirely  untenable  alternatives.  We 
would  either  place  those  in  the  indus- 
try of  going  out  of  business  or  inten- 
tionally violating  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provisions  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
remain  in  business  if  they  are  unable 
to  find  a  sufficent  quantity  of  domes- 
tic workers  to  harvest  their  crops. 

Second,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  conditions  may  differ  be- 
tween crops  for  different  regions  of 
the  coimtry  with  respect  to  the  tjrpes 
of  crops  that  need  to  be  harvested  as 
well  as  their  demands  for  labor.  How- 
ever, before  I  address  the  specific 
nature  of  this  issue  let  me  reiterate 


that  regardless  of  any  other  factors 
the  controlling  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  any  temporary  foreign  worker 
program  must  be  based  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  domestic  workers  who 
are  available  and  willing  to  do  the 
work. 

The  United  States  produces  more 
than    $130    billion    of    agricultural 
produce  annually.  Nearly  $14  billion  of 
that  amount  Is  accounted  for  by  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  labor  intensive 
coounodities.  More  than  800,000  farm- 
ers employ  hired  workers  and  more 
than   2   million   U.S.   residents  earn 
some  or  all  of  their  income  from  farm 
work,  liiany  millions  more  are  em- 
ployed in  supplying  inputs  to  agricul- 
tural production  or  handling  agricul- 
tural products.  All  of  these  people, 
indeed  the  entire  nation,  have  a  stake 
in  an  adequate  agricultural  work  force. 
The  jobs  of  many  year-round  and 
seasonal  American  farmworkers  and  of 
many  farmers  are  dependent  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  seasonal  agricul- 
tural labor.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  domestic  payroll  and  farm 
income  will  be  lost  to  producers  in 
other  countries  if  adequate  seasonal 
labor  is  not  available  to  U.S.  farmers. 
Let  me  make  very  clear  what  I  am 
saying.  A  lot  of  jobs  of  American  citi- 
zens and  those  who  are  permanent 
resident  aliens  in  the  United  States 
are  dependent  upon  work  that  is  al- 
ready done  in  the  agricultural  area  by 
those  who  are  here  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. And  if  we  were  merely  to  say 
they  should  no  longer  be  here  and 
given  no  alternative  adequate  source 
of  labor,   then   not   only   would   we 
impact  the  agricultural  growers,  but 
we   would,   of  course,   impact   those 
many  millions  of  American  jobs  which 
are  dependent  upon  these  first  actions 
now  filled  by  those  who  are  here  from 
foreign  countries. 

Agricultural  employers  in  many 
cases  of  the  United  States  cannot 
obtain  adequate  seasonal  labor  to 
meet  their  needs.  I  say  that  as  a  fact. 
Every  study  shows  that,  both  detailed 
studies  and  anecdotal  studies. 

Many  U.S.  workers  are  unwilling  or 
unable  for  some  reason  to  accept 
short-term  seasonal  agriciiltural  em- 
ployment out-of-doors  in  jobs  that 
often  are  physically  taxing.  Many  of 
these  jobs  are  in  rural  areas  that 
would  require  U.S.  workers  to  remain 
away  from  home  as  migratory  work- 
ers. The  U.S.  migratory  agricultural 
work  force  has  declined  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  while  the  demand  for 
labor  in  seasonally  labor  intensive 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  commod- 
ities has  increased. 

Since  not  enough  domestic  labor  is 
available  for  agriculture  needs,  many 
areas  of  the  country  depend  on  foreign 
workers  to  supplement  domestic  labor. 
The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952  authorizes  the  temporary 
admission  and  employment  of  aliens  in 


Jobs  for  which  there  are  not  sufficient 
qualified  and  available  U.S.  workers  if 
the  employment  of  the  alien  will  not 
adversely  affect  UJ3.  workers  similarly 
employed.  In  recent  years  about  60  to 
75  thousand  of  these  "H-2"  workers 
have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  annuaUy.  about  one-third  of 
them  for  agricultural  jobs. 

Admission  of  H-2  workers  is  gov- 
erned by  regulations  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  The 
labor  certification  process  is  governed 
by  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  Nonagricultural  labor  certifi- 
cations, which  make  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  are  subject  only  to- 
local  recruitment  and  local  prevailing 
wages  and  benefits.  Agricultural  H-2 
labor  certifications  however  are  gov- 
erned by  a  much  more  stringent  set  of 
requirements. 

The  H-2  Program  makes  it  possible 
to  produce  agricultural  commodities 
requiring  labor  intensive  seasonal  op- 
erations in  areas  where  sufficient  do- 
mestic labor  is  not  available  for  these 
operations.  This  expands  the  economic 
base  in  these  areas,  creating  more  year 
round  and  long-term  seasonal  agricul- 
tural jobs  for  U.S.  farmers,  farmwork- 
ers, and  workers  in  agri-business  indus- 
tries. For  example,  without  H-2  work- 
ers on  hand  to  harvest  sugar  cane  on 
the  heavy  organic  soils  of  south  Flori- 
da, the  raw  sugar  produced  there 
would  have  to  be  imported,  with  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  year-round  and 
seasonal  jobs  for  UJ3.  workers  and  a 
$115  million  payroU  in  1984.  The  H-2 
cane  harvesters  in  south  Florida 
earned  a  payroll  of  $35  million  in  1984, 
and  averaged  more  than  $7  per  hour. 

Pending  legislation  in  the  House 
would  codify  modifications  to  the  H-2 
program.  However,  the  20,000  or  so  H- 
2  agricultural  workers  make  up  only  a 
small  part  of  o\ir  foreign  agricultural 
labor  force.  The  majority  of  this  for- 
eign labor  force  are  undocumented 
foreign  migrant  workers  who  come 
here  during  certain  times  of  the  year 
to  earn  higher  wages  in  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
how  many  of  these  foreign  workers 
and  their  families  actually  came  to  the 
United  States  at  any  one  time.  Howev- 
er, we  do  know  that  the  number  is  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand. 

The  critical  concern  for  us  support- 
ing immigration  reform  legislation  is: 
how  do  we  control  the  number  of  for- 
eign workers  coming  into  this  country 
and  still  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
agriculture— especially  for  those  who 
find  that  the  current  H-2  program  is 
not  adequate  to  serve  their  agrlcultur- 

Although  the  H-2  program  works 
well  for  some  growers.  It  has  proven  to 
be  too  inflexible  to  be  workable  for 
the  producers  of  perishable  commod- 
ities. It  is  recognized  In  the  agricultur- 
al and  food  industries  that  a  separate 


program,  other  than  H-2.  is  required 
for  certain  types  of  agricultural  cropa. 
This  program  must  Include  two  baste 
Ingredients.  First.  It  must  give  farmen 
enough  labor  at  critical  times  in  the 
agricultural  season  and,  second,  this 
labor  force  must  consist  of  domestic 
and  dooimented  foreign  workers  of 
employees  are  to  avoid  the  employer! 
sanctions  currently  a  part  of  the  immi- 
gration reform  legislation  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
California  the  H-2  program  has  not 
been  used  to  any  define.  Except  for 
about  200  shepherds,  those  in  western 
agriculture  have  found  it  Is  more  con- 
venient to  rely  on  this  undocumented 
population  that  is  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  beyond  the  protection  of  our 
labor  laws.  Those  in  western  agricul- 
ture have  made  the  argiunent  that  the 
perishable  nature  of  their  crops— 
unlike  sugar— makes  the  regulatory 
maize  of  the  current  H-2  Irrelevant  to 
their  needs.  While  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule,  such  as 
Peter  Martori,  who  grows  vegetables 
in  Arizona,  the  H-2  program  has  just 
not  been  used  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. And  I  should  point  out  that  Mr. 
Martori  himself  has  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  that  he  deems  It 
necessary  for  us  to  make  changes  in 
the  law  in  order  to  streamline  the  op- 
eration of  the  H-2  program. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  context  within 
which  we  must  consider  comprehen- 
sive Immigration  reform  legislation.  In 
the  last  three  Congresses  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  have  sought  to 
regularize  the  flow  of  undocumented 
aliens  into  a  legal  framework  that  will 
afford  legal  protection  of  foreign 
workers,  as  well  as  protection  of  do- 
mestic workers  from  displacement.  In 
all  three  instances  an  attempt  to 
streamline  the  H-2  program  in  order 
to  broaden  its  use  has  been  made.  In 
addition,  in  the  last  two  Congresses, 
on  separate  occasions,  both  bodies 
have  adopted  guestworker  programs  to 
address  the  concerns  of  those  who 
grow  perishable  commodities. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  agricultural  issue,  if  it  is  to 
be  addressed  in  a  realistic  and  effec- 
tive manner,  must  continue  to  address 
two  entirely  separate  agricultural 
needs.  It  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  a  guestworker  program  will 
have  any  more  relevance  in  southern 
Florida  than  the  H-2  program  current- 
ly has  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California.  The  labor  needs  of  both 
areas  differ  significantly  enough  to  re- 
quire two  separate  programs.  There- 
fore, all-encompassing  legislation  of- 
fered as  the  solution  must  acknowl- 
edge that  fact. 

I  might  mention  that  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Florida,  a  member  of  my  staff 
noticed  that  while  H-2  workers  were 
used  to  harvest  cane,  they— as  In  the 
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case  of  Califomift— were  not  used  to 
harvest  other  crops  of  a  more  perish- 
able natiire.  The  same  agricultural  op- 
eration had  two  entirely  separate  work 
forces.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
whether  the  workers  in  the  lettuce 
field  were  undocimiented,  I  am  told 
that  among  the  work  force  English 
was  not  the  spoken  language.  The 
point  is  that  the  same  growers  who 
use  the  H-2  program  in  some  oper- 
ations do  not  do  so  where  crop  spoil- 
age and  perishability  are  critical. 
While  I  feel  that  we  should  broaden 
the  appeal  of  the  H-2  program— in 
cases  where  U.S.  workers  are  not  avail- 
able—we cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  it  may  not  be  enough  to 
satisfy  all  legitimate  agricultural 
needs.  While  some  may  consider  the 
alternative  of  putting  growers  out  of 
business,  a  viable  option  if  employer 
sanctions  are  as  effective  as  I  believe 
they  will  be.  in  my  estimation  such  an 
option  is  not  a  basis  for  sound  public 
policy. 

Our  agricultural  needs  require  us  to 
consider  this  issue  on  two  separate 
tracks.  This  body  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  separately  on  changes  to  the  H-2 
program  as  well  as  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  adopt  a 
guestworker  program  for  perishable 
commodities.  While  reasonable  people 
can  disagree  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
on  either  issue,  it  is  essential  that  we 
not  blur  the  distinct  issues  of  two  very 
different  programs. 

Much  to  their  credit,  the  H-2  Coali- 
tion, a  group  of  agricultural  interests 
working  to  try  to  come  up  with  legisla- 
tion, has  supported  S.  1200.  the  Simp- 
son bill,  along  with  the  reform  of  the 
H-2  program  adopted  in  the  other 
body.  They  have  also  worked  construc- 
tively with  our  subcommittee  to  bring 
about  similar  provisions  to  streamline 
our  version  of  the  bill  as  well.  This  is  a 
welcome  departure  from  the  activities 
of  some  in  the  agriculture  industry  in 
the  last  Congress  who  lobbied,  both 
publicly  and  behind  the  scenes,  fever- 
ishly throughout  the  conference  last 
year  to  kill  immigration  reform  when 
it  became  apparent  they  would  not  get 
everything  they  wanted  in  the 
guestworker  program.  I  should  note 
once  again  for  clarity,  however,  that 
the  conference  itself  resolved  the  agri- 
cultural labor  issues  with  relative  ease. 
Since  the  conference,  I  think  that  it 
is  instructive  to  note  that  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  uncontrolled  illegal 
immigration  have  not  subsided.  Quite 
to  the  contrary.  As  I  noted  in  my  spe- 
cial order  2  days  ago.  apprehensions 
are  up  over  40  percent  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  In  one  66-mile 
sector  of  the  border  that  is  in  the 
sector  that  includes  San  Diego  more 
than  270.000  undociunented  aliens 
have  been  arrested  in  the  last  6 
months. 

In  other  words,  those  who  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  status  quo  are,  in 


my  estimation,  sadly  mistaken  if  they 
feel  they  can  bury  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  hope  the  problem  will  simply 
go  away.  Perhaps  they  don't  care,  but 
we  as  elected  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  care,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely an  essential  challenge  facing 
our  constituents  around  the  country. 

Similarly,  if  the  agricultural  labor 
issue  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  context 
of  immigration  reform  legislation,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  examine  all  propos- 
als not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  they  are  good  public  policy 
but  also  with  an  eye  toward  their  po- 
Utical  feasibility. 

In  this  regard,  proposals  for  a  dual 
legalization  program— known  euphe- 
mistically as  a  green  card  proposal- 
are  a  nonsolution.  in  my  Judgment. 
Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that  this 
Congress  would  create  a  revolving 
door  for  potentially  millions  of  people 
based  solely  on  a  tangential  contract 
they  may  have  had  with  agricultural 
work?  As  I  mentioned  in  a  previous 
special  order,  if  one  figures  that  a 
work  force  of  300,000  at  minimum  will 
be  required  and  each  worker  brings  in 
three  family  persons,  the  initial  group 
alone  could  total  over  1  million  per- 
sons. The  initial  group  could  actually 
be  far  more  than  that.  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  believe  that  this  body  would 
consciously  adopt  such  an  approach 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  would 
create  havoc  with  the  current  prefer- 
ence system  where  those  who  have  al- 
ready waited  for  6,  7.  or  8  years  would 
essentially  be  told  that  they  will  have 
to  go  to  the  back  of  a  new  line  we  have 
formed  as  a  result  of  this  legislation?  I 
can't  imagine  this  body  buying  off  on 
any  dual  legalization  scheme— particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  controversy  over 
the  legalization  issue  itself  in  the  last 
Congress.  Such  a  proposal  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
characterized  as  a  vehicle  to  move  im- 
migation  reform  legislation.  To  the 
contrary.  I  believe  it  will  heap  coals  on 
the  fiery  debate  over  legalization 
which  has  alwajrs  been  more  contro- 
versial than  the  agricultural  labor 
issues  to  begin  with. 

In  sum,  what  we  have  here  is  a  fake 
stalemate  over  agricultural  labor  with 
a  solution— the  dual  legalization  pro- 
gram—which will  in  fact  add  to  the 
contentiousness  of  the  debate  over  im- 
migration reform  legislation. 

Again,  while  I  would  certainly  not 
question  anyone's  motives,  the  fact 
that  a  so-called  compromise  is  cen- 
tered around  this  dual  legalization 
concept  leaves  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  compromise  effort  and  cer- 
tainly as  to  the  ability  of  this  compro- 
mise effort  to  be  finalized  in  a  way 
that  would  be  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  while  a 
guaranteed  replenishment  of  labor 
may  have  a  superficial  appeal  to  some 
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in  agriculture,  I  would  not  want  to 
stake  the  future  of  an  entire  industry 
on  the  imlikely  event  that  Congress 
will  swallow  such  a  proposal.  I  might 
add  that  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
think  that  even  if  the  dual  legidlzatlon 
proposal  fails,  it  wiU  also  forever  doom 
immigration  legislation  forever  and 
thus  provide  for  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  status  quo. 

Those  in  agriculture  who  believe 
that  the  status  quo  is  something  they 
can  live  with  ought  not  to  believe  that 
we  will  have  a  status  quo  forever.  I 
have  tried  to  suggest  to  them  that 
their  legitimate  interests  will  not  be 
met  if  in  fact  we  do  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive immigration  reform  pack- 
age in  the  near  term.  But  if  we  go 
beyond  the  near  term.  I  am  fearful 
that  we  will  have  a  much  different 
measure  and  with  much  different  con- 
sequences. 

What  I  fear  to  be  the  more  likely 
scenario  is  that  as  the  pressures  of  iUe- 
gal  immigration  continue  to  mount, 
the  enviroxmient  will  become  less  con- 
ducive to  a  reasoned  debate.  Under 
such  circumstances,  many  of  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  those  in  agriculture 
could  be  sacrificed  for  the  larger  strug- 
gle to  regain  control  of  our  borders.  In 
the  interim.  INS  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  concentrate  its  resources  on  il- 
legal aliens  where  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  found— that  is.  in  the  fields. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  cannot 
be  wished  away.  As  pressures  on  the 
border  mount,  it  is  likely  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  work  force  in  agriculture 
will  become  increasingly  tenuous.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  in  the  national  in- 
terest, but  I  would  suggest  also  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  itself  for  us  to 
adopt  a  workable  immigration  reform 
bill  in  this  Congress. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  dissuade 
anyone  from  the  illusion  that  if  the 
green  card  proposal  of  1986  falters, 
"punting"  on  the  agricultural  issue  al- 
together will  be  the  next  available 
option. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  faltering  of 
that  tsrpe  wiU  not  necessarily  inexora- 
bly lead  us  into  the  possibility  that 
somehow  we  will  excise  agriculture 
from  the  bill  at  all. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  from  a  policy 
standpoint,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to 
divorce  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
tural labor  issue  from  any  attempt  to 
attain  comprehensive  immigration 
reform.  Simply  pretending  that  a 
problem  does  not  exist  is  not  usually 
associated  with  political  courage. 

In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  a  biU 
which  seeks  to  deal  with  the  agricul- 
tural labor  Issue  wUl  have  greater  sup- 
port in  this  body  than  one  which  seeks 
to  ignore  it.  Based  on  the  228  to  172 
vote  on  the  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment In  the  last  Congress,  this  should 
be  self-evident.  This  may.  therefore. 
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be  one  of  those  occasions  where  good 
public  policy  also  makes  good  political 
sense. 

The  only  appropriate  course  of 
action  available  is  to  do  what  this 
body— the  people's  House— is  charged 
to  do  by  those  who  have  elected  us: 
Allow  policy  differences  to  be  resolved 
by  voting.  Democratic  institutions  are 
supposed  to  operate  freely  and  openly 
in  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  The 
cowardly  attempt  to  stifle  debate  by 
tyrants  is  not  something  we  ever  want 
to  have  assocated  with  this  country  or 
this  institution.  If  nothing  else,  re- 
gardless of  OMi  partisan  or  ideological 
differences,  the  one  thing  that  should 
have  our  individual  commitment 
should  be  the  integrity  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

This  Lb  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  an  issue  such  as  this  when  everyone 
involved  has  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  ultimate  outcome  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  agricultural  issue  from 
being  debated  and  taken  up  for  a  vote. 
This  act  would  constitute  a  blatant  at- 
tempt to  override  the  will  of  a  likely 
majority.  I  suggest  that  if  such  an  at- 
tempt were  made  that  this  would  be 
clear  indication  that  the  majority  sen- 
timent which  supports  addressing  the 
needs  of  agriculture  were  being  Inten- 
tionally excluded.  Otherwise,  why 
would  there  be  a  need  for  such  hard- 
baU  tactics? 

In  short,  there  is  by  definition  one. 
and  only  one.  way  to  move  comprehen- 
sive immigration  reform  leglriation— 
vote  on  it.  And  vote  on  It  now. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

ISx.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of 
l/Lc.  Wright)  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JomfsoM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GnJfAM.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
13. 

Mr.  BiRXUTXR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BATDUir.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bdr.  ■MoMTOOMiRT)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RooiMO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

BCr.  Ainnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMTHomr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  GmcAnf.  for  5  minutes,  on 
May  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daub,  on  the  Rostenkowski 
amendment  to  H.R.  4515.  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  on  the  Fazio  amendment 
to  H.R.  4515.  in  the  House,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Walker  amendment  to  H.R.  4515.  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  AuCon.  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Strang  amendment  to  H.R.  4515,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  BoinoR  of  BCichigan,  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  4515.  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  DeLat.  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  Armey  amendment  to 
HH.  4515,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Fazio  amendment  to  H.R.  4615.  in  the 
House,  today. 

Bflrs.  Booos.  prior  to  vote  on  Fazio 
amendment  to  HJl.  4615.  in  the 
House,  today. 

Mr.  Ekerson,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Strang  amendment  to  H.R.  4515, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  JoHifsoiT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CouBTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Jeftords. 

Mr.  BRooMriELO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 
Mr.  PURSELL. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  SxifSEifBRXinncR. 

Idr.  Skith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Leht. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  RiMALDO. 

Mr.  DoRMAM  of  California. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  KncF. 

Mr.  Saxtoh. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Crahx. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 
K(r.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  WORTLET. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

liCr.  Fascxll. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mrs.  Kxnnelly. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  LcviNX  of  California. 


BAT.  Udall. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 
Mr.  GuARiNX. 
Mr.  Skzlton. 
Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Bryant. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2416.  An  act  to  revlie  further  the  limi- 
tation applicable  to  chapter  37  of  title  tS, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  fitcal  year  1986,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  May  9.  1986,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3461.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Ck>lumbia  Retirement  Board.  transnJt- 
ting  a  personal  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment for  a  member  of  the  Board,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-122.  sections  163  and 
164(a)<lKA);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3462.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notification  of  proposed 
final  funding  priorities— Handicapped  ChU- 
dren's  Early  Education  Program,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3463.  A  communication  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  dated  May 
22,  1986.  submitting  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Virginia  Beach.  VA.  These  reporU  are  in  re- 
sponse to  section  1(a)  of  the  1974  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  (H.  Doe.  99-316); 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  Airport  and  Airway,  Black 
Lung  Disability,  Haaardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse. Highway.  Inland  Waterways.  Nucle- 
ar Waste,  and  ReforesUUon  annual  trust 
fund  reports,  pursuant  to  26  UJ9.C.  9603(a). 
42  UAC.  96»3(bXl).  33  V&.C.  ISOKcXl).  43 
UAC.       10222<eKl).      and       16      UAC. 
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1606a(cXl>:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  Education  and  Labor,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  450.  Resolution  proYidtng  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  1.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  99-590).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  512.  A  biU,  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. Incorporated.  (Rept.  99-591.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAZZOU:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonmim- 
migrant  alien  crewmen  on  fishing  vessels  to 
stop  temporarily  at  ports  in  Guam;  with  an 
amendment.  (Rept.  99-592).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Federal  Grazing  Program: 
AU  Is  Not  WeU  On  the  Range.  (Rept.  99- 
593).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoELHo,  Mr.  FowLKR,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Jombs  of  OUahoma, 
Mr.  LowsY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, and  Mr.  Breaux): 
H.R.  4780.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  producing  oil  from 
certain  marginal  wells,  to  repeal  the  net 
income  limitation  on  percentage  depletion 
on  oil  and  gas  wells,  to  provide  relief  from 
the  minimiun  tax  for  insolvent  oil  produc- 
ers, and  to  provide  that  certain  tax  benefits 
wlU  not  be  lost  where  an  oil  or  gas  property 
is  transferred;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Spehcx.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.    Carney,    Mr.    Bateman,    Mr. 
Price,  B£rs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Hartnttt.  and  Mr.  Foglietta): 
HJl.  4781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  law  of  the  requirements  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  to  be  stock- 
piled in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Long.  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
HucKABY,     Mr.     Livingston,     Mr. 
Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Roemer): 
HJl.  4782.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  being  construct- 
ed in  la  Place.  LA.  as  the  "Oillis  W.  Long 


Post  Office  Building":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CTvil  Service. 

By   Mr.   BRYANT   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  LEvufE  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer): 
H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  prohi- 
bition of  kickbacks  relating  to  subcontracts 
under  Federal  Government  contracts;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Weiss): 
HJl.  4784.  A  bUl  to  require  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
certain  property  to  permit  such  property  to 
be  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  homeless;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL  (by  request): 
H.R.  4785.  A  biU  to  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Institute  of  Peace  Act  in  order  to 
provide  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   HUGHES   (for   himself.   Mr. 

McCoLLim,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Lun- 

GREN,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Gekas): 

HJl.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  additional  tools  for 

the  battle  against  terrorism,  and  for  other 

purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 

Judiciary,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Grasison.      Mr.      Chandler.      Mr. 
Clinger.  Mt.  Coats.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  CouGRLiN.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
PoRD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.   Ireland.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  McDade.  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.    Petri.    B4r.    Whitehuhst,    Mr. 
Rowland     of     Connecticut,      Mrs. 
Vocanovich,  Mr.   Ridge,   and  Mrs. 
Schneider): 
H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  credit 
for  dependent  care  services  to  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $50,000  or 
less,  to  provide  for  a  voucher  system  for  low 
income  individuals  for  child  care  services,  to 
provide   for  mandatory  State  registration 
(and  voluntary  SUte  certification)  of  child 
care  providers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Taitke.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Boulter): 
HJl.  4788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  improved  treat- 
ment of  small  rural  hospitals  and  sole  com- 
munity hospitals  under  title  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
HJl.  4789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  requirements 
of  that  Act  employees  of  public  agencies 
whose  earning  or  productive  capacity  is  im- 
paired by  a  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  simplified 
employee  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Emerson,  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith): 

H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  determine 
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insurance  units  for  the  1M6  and  1987  crop 
years  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Corpora- 
tion determined  insurance  units  for  the 
1984  crop  yean  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  4792.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prescribe  the  period  for  eU- 
gibiltty  for  use  of  commissary  stores  attrib- 
utable to  performance  of  active  duty  for 
training  by  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ui.  PETRI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jeptoros): 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  system  to 
provide  workers  with  additional  Information 
concerning  their  exposure  to  hazards  in  the 
workplace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Wihth,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Ehgush.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Guckman.  and  Mr. 
Skelton): 
H.R.  4794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  SanU  P* 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  TraU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension 
and  annuity  plans  to  make  distributions  to 
participants   for  purposes  of  acquiring  a 
principal  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
HJl.  4796.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  abUity  of 
businesses,  professionals,  associations,  and 
SUte  and  local  governments  to  obtain  liabil- 
ity insurance  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  a  fund  for  payment 
of  certain  liability  claims  and  to  provide 
that  certain  restrictions  on  consolidated  re- 
turns shall  not  apply  to  insurance  compa- 
nies doing  business  with  risk  retention 
groups;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN:  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Gephardt)  : 
H.R.  4797.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  outcomes  of  spe- 
cific medical  treatments  and  surgical  proce- 
dures: jointy,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  630.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  College  of  WUliam  and  Mary  as  the 
official  United  SUtes  represenUtive  to  the 
Tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution  to  be  celebrated  jointly  in  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  to  the  Committee  on  Vot- 
eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO:  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  631.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  Bfr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Coelro.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Murtra.  Mr.  Lunorbm.  Mr. 


OzuT.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

Jaoom): 
H.  Con.  Res.  S38.  Concurrent  resolution 
honoring  Lester  R.  Brown  for  his  many 
yean  of  aervioe  to  his  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BoTn.  Mr.  ButTAMAHTi.  Mr.  Nxal. 

Mr.  FoouxTTA.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

Aspm): 
H.  Con.  Res.  336.  Concurrent  resolution 
■Uting  that  United  States  defense  programs 
■hould  remain  in  conformance  with  the  re- 
BtricUons  of  the  1973  AnU-BalliBtic  MissUe 
Treaty  concerning  development,  testing. 
and  deployment  of  systems  (or  componenU 
for  systems)  that  are  sea-based,  air-baaed, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 

Ms.  Oakak.  and  Mr.  Wolp): 
H.  Res.  451.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  with 
respect  to  the  effective  date  of  any  change 
in  the  taxation  of  employees'  annuities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.  Res.  452.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  administration 
should  broaden  its  interpreUtlon   of   the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  to  include 
employees  of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry 
and  oil  and  gas  service  industry  to  qualify 
for  certification;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Parrisi: 
H.  Res.  453.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  refimd  that 
part  of  the  contributions  which  are  required 
to  be  made  by  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
(and  certain  other  retirement  funds),  but 
which  would  not  be  so  required  if  the  Feder- 
al Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  had 
been  extended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  BORSKI  Introduced  a  biU  (H.R.  4798) 
for  the  relief  of  Toufic  Maurice  Hakim; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Eckzrt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

HJl.  864:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Yatror.  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  1089:  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
RoDDio.  Mr.  Kastenmxibr.  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

HJl.  1213:  Mr.  Barnes. 

HJl.  1294:  Mr.  Monson. 

HJl.  1309:  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Lahtos.  ISi.  Ijcnx  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
CoirrE.  and  Mr.  Bbrman. 

HJl.  1400:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  1666:  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Good- 
UNO,  Mr.  Hammxrsckmidt,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
OniGRicH,  Mrs.  Vucamovicb.  Mr.  McMillan, 


Mr.  Bakturt,  Mr.  8uin>«tnBT,  Mrs.  Rotno- 
ma.  Mr.  Mm*  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Roobrs,  Mr. 
Coble.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  SoLOMOM,  Mr.  SnssiniBnnR.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  MnxiR  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Broompiblo.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Barmam.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Bulet, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Brothill.  Mr.  HtnrrsR,  Mr. 
Lbach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chajtdler,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Taukz. 

HJl.  1840:  Mr.  Dtsom. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  Obxas. 

H.R.  2582:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Dowmbt  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3470:  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Dtmallt. 
and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  3693:  Mrs.  Behtley  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  3626:  Mr.  Purbell  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  3644:  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3766:  Mr.  Kabich. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Barhbs, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

HJl.  3800:  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  HiLUS. 

H.R.  3822:  Mr.  I^atsdi. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Taukb. 

H.R.     4000:     Mr.     Boerlert     and     Mr. 

RiNALDO. 

H.R.  4076:  Mr.  Crahe. 
H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  4278:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4300:  Mr.  Cunobr,  Mr.  Gomam.  and 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

H.R.  4312:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  4343:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Wortlet.  Mr. 
Mack,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4344:  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr.  Yourg  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  WHrrrAKER. 

H.R.  4346:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  4349:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  White- 

RURST. 

H.R.  4391:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  4393:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hilus,  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Levins  of 
California,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mrazex,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Wolp. 

H.R.  4394:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  4397:  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Mirbta. 

H.R.  4545:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
CoELRO,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Rarall.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Garcia. 

H.R.  4656:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  4591:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  4610:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Liohtpoot. 

HJl.  4611:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Badram,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Kind- 


rim,  Mr.  Out.  Mr.  Morm*.  Mr.  Lor- 

au*,  Mr.  SHtniWAT,  Mr.  Moorbbab,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  LiOBTrooT,  Mr.  NxBaoR  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Walob.  Mr.  OoM- 
RicR,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Bauawtk.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Boultbb.  Mib.  VncARoneB.  Mr. 
KOLBB,  Mr.  WoBOR,  Mr.  Pabbis,  and  Mr. 
Whitbbubst. 

HJl.  4616:  Mr.  HORTB. 

HJl.  4631:  Mr.  Whrtaxib. 

HJl.  4647:  Mr.  Curobb. 

H.R.  4650:  Mr.  Torricblu  and  Mr.  Ed- 
WABM  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  4660:  lb.  Evars  of  minoii,  Mr. 
Shumwat,  Mr.  Ibblard,  Mr.  FOBna,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  MoObath.  and  Mr.  Morior. 

H.R.  4676:  Mr,  Bobblbt,  Mr.  Cbam.  Mr. 
DioOuaboi.  Mr.  Scrabpbb.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Staoobbb,  and  Mr.  Valbrtirb. 

H.R.  4683:  Mr.  Jorbi  of  TenneaBee. 

H.R.  4694:  Mr.  Hbrbt.  Mr.  OuROBBaoR, 
and  Mr,  Daub. 

HJl.  470S:  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  WtSB.  Mr, 
MrrcHBLL,  Mr,  Mubpht,  and  Mr.  Mollohar 

H.R.  4711:  Mr.  Obbbr,  Mr.  Prark.  Mr 
liBvtR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mobbibor  of  Con' 
neeticut,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mb.  Kaptob,  Mr.  8bi 
BBBLiNO,  Mr.  NiBUOR  of  Utah,  and  Mrs. 

SCHBOBDBB. 

H.R.  476S:  Mr.  Obaoisor. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
BvARB  of  niinois. 

HJ.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California. 

H  J.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Valbrtirb.  Mb.  Srowb. 
Mrs.  JoHRBOR.  and  Mr.  Molirabi. 

KJ.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Walgbbr,  Mr.  Wirtr. 
Mr.  JBrroBos.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
OiLMAR.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Obtoersor.  and 
Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJ.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Pabbis,  Ut. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ackbbmar. 

H J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Upirski,  Mr.  Coubtbb. 
Mr.  Walkbb.  Mr.  Bbucb.  Mr.  Laoomarsiro, 
Ms.  Oakab,  and  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia. 

H J.  Res.  498:  Ur.  Pabbis. 

HJ.  Res.  811:  Idi.  Jeppobos.  Mr.  Towrb. 
Mr.  OuABun,  Mr.  Huorbb.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Chappbll,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.  KiRDRBSB,  Mr.  McEwbh,  Mr.  Stbrholm. 
and  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia. 

H J.  Res.  888:  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Dowdt  of  MiaBiBsippi. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  KoLTBR,  Mr.  Kabich,  Mr.  Kobtmatbr. 
Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Morboh,  Ms.  Oakab. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hotbb,  and  Mr.  Puqua. 

HJ.  Res.  879:  Mr.  Obat  of  minoU,  Mr. 
Klbczka,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Lbhman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  O'Brier.  Mr.  Dizor,  Mr.  Pustbb, 
Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Laoomarsiro.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lurdirb,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Towrb,  Mr.  Kostmatbr.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wort- 
let,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Col- 
UNS,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Kabich,  Mr.  MaAfEK.  Mr.  McEvnn,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  LaFalcb. 

H.J.  Res.  880:  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Fbiohar. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Bbbman,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Coluns, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mrs.  Kbnnelly,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Hatbs,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Ahrunzio,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Durbir.  Mr.  Vibclobkt.  Mr. 
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Hamiltor.  Mr.  Natchek,  Mr.  Roemkr.  Mr. 
BoLAMD,  Mr.  ATKms.  Mr.  BCaiikxt,  Mr. 
Hektkl  of  Michigmn.  Mr.  Sabo.  Hi.  Whtt- 
TBI.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Volkmkr.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
AcKKUtAR.  Bfr.  HinnER.  Mr.  TRAncAirr,  Bfr. 
Snum,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
CoTHE,  Mr.  Taujon,  Mr.  Ooroon,  Mr. 
BsooKS.  Mr.  Stehholm,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
GoHZALEE,  Mr.  Ouif.  Mr.  Boocher.  ISx. 
Foley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Blr.  Ouhderson.  and  Mr. 
Pbtu. 

B.J.  Res.  591:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
CURGER,  Mr.  LowERT  Of  California.  Idr. 
Strarg,  Hi.  O'Brier.  Mrs.  Johrsor.  Mr. 
Watkirs.  Mr.  Slaughter,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  592:  Mr.  Whitkmurst.  Mr.  Wort- 
LKT,  Mr.  BiniTOR  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  DoRRAR  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Oekas.  and  Mr. 

CORET. 

HJ.  Res.  593:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  WHiTEHimsT,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, tflr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
MoNSOH,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Armey, 
B4r.  Parris,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  622:  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Schubtte, 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Lagomarsiro,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H  J.  Res.  629:  Ut.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Ui. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
FusTER.  Mr.  GiLMAR,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Puqda,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  DioGuaroi, 
BCr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Denny  Smttr,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shumway.  Bdr. 
Smttr  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Lifinski. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Traxler.  BCr.  Berrett.  Mr. 
Kemp.  fiCr.  Morsor,  Mr.  Ozley.  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Feighar.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Tourg  of  Alaska.  Mr.  McCardless.  Mr. 
Greer.  B€r.  Levir  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. B<r.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas. 
Mr.  MiREiA,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Aroersor.  Mr.  Motiphy. 
Mr.  Lbhmar  of  California.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Kramer,  BCr.  I^rt,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Darne- 
METER,  Mr.  RowLARD  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
OWERS,  Mr.  JoRES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
RoDiRO,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  McCoLLint,  Mr. 
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SuRiA,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Rargel  and  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mrs.  Burtor  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Greer.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Lurdirb, 
Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Mollobar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Faurtroy.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi.  Mrs.  Burtor  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.  Con.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Goodlirg. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Lent. 

H.  Res.  394:  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.  Res.  404:  ISi.  Pickle. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1 
Amendment  Offered  By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
(To  the  amendment  ih  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  H.R.  1.) 

—Page  13.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  sections  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent sections,  and  conform  the  table  of 
contents,  accordingly): 

SEC  IZX  REnNANCINC  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  HOSPrrALS.  NURSING  HOMES.  IN- 
TERMEDIATE CARE  FACILITIES.  AND 
BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  State  Certification  Requirement.— 
Section  223(fK4KD)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  such  existing  hospital  has  received 
such  certification  from  the  State  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located  as  is  comparable  to 
the  certification  required  for  hospitals 
under  section  242.". 

(b)  Refinancing  Insurance  for  Nursing 
Homes.  Intermediate  Care  Facilities,  and 
Board  and  Care  Homes.— Section  223(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after 
"existing  hospital"  the  following:  ",  existing 
nursing  home,  existing  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility, or  existing  board  and  care  home";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4>— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "existing  hospital" 
each  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  exist- 
ing nursing  home,  existing  intermediate 
care  facility,  or  existing  board  and  care 
home"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "the  hospital"  the 
following:  ".  nursing  home,  intermediate 
care  facility,  or  board  and  care  home";  and 


(C)  by  inserting  after  "weeUxm  343"  the 
following:  "or  for  nursing  homea,  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities,  or  board  and  care  homea 
insured  under  section  232,  as  the  case  may 
be". 

(c)  Regulatiors.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SBC  114.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES.  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FAOU- 
TIES.  AND  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  IRSURARCE       FOR       PUBLIC       NURSIRG 

Homes.- Section  232(bKl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "public 
facility."  before  "proprietary". 

(b)  Reouirxment  of  State  Approval.— 
Section  232(d)(4KA)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  State 
agency  is  not  empowered  to  provide  a  certi- 
fication that  there  is  a  need  for  the  home  or 
facility  or  combined  home  and  facility,  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  in  lieu  of  such  certifi- 
cation a  feasibility  study  prepared  for  the 
home  or  facility  or  combined  home  and  fa- 
cility in  accordance  with  the  principles  es- 
tablished for  feasibility  studies  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants.". 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  Its.  requirement  of  state  approval  for 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR   HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  242(d)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  State  agency  is  not  empowered  to  pro- 
vide a  certification  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  hospital,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  in 
lieu  of  such  certification  a  feasibility  study 
prepared  for  the  hospital  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  established  for  feasibili- 
ty studies  by  the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants.". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OP  wiscomiR 

nr  THi  Houss  or  rkprbsentativxs 

ThuTtday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  April  19  ruling  by  Connecticut  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  I.  Berdon.  His  decision  in 
Roe  versus  Maher  holds  that  Connecticut's 
equal  rights  amendment  [ERA]  requires  the 
State  to  pay  for  abortions  for  low-income 
women. 

Judge  Berdon  explained  that  a  State  wel- 
fare department  regulation  permitting  funding 
of  abortion  only  to  save  the  mother's  life  "is 
sex  oriented  discrimination"  and  thus  violated 
the  Connecticut  ERA.  Berdons  ruling  requires 
the  State  to  pay  for  a  Medicaid-eligitHe 
woman's  abortion  if  a  doctor  feels  it  would 
benefit  her  "psychological  health"— a  policy 
equivalent  to  atxxtion  on  demand. 

This  decision  shows  that  the  Tauke-Sensen- 
brenner  amendment  does  not  raise  a  "red 
herring"  by  addressing  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ratkjn  Act  (H.R.  700)— abortion  connection. 
The  Civil  Rights  Restoratkxi  Act  or  Grove  Oty 
bill  revises  title  IX,  whnh  prohibits  discrimina- 
tkm  "on  the  basis  of  sex"  in  federally  funded 
educational  programs. 

Title  IX  has  already  been  interpreted  to  re- 
quire federally  funded  colleges  to  provkle 
abortion.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Berdon  in  Roe 
versus  Maher  clearly  demostrates  that  judges 
woukj  be  willing  to  accept  the  argument  that  a 
hospital's  refusal  to  provide  abortions  would 
be  discriminatwn  "on  the  basis  of  sex."  This 
decision— as  well  as  a  similar  1984  Pennsyl 
vania  deciston — confirms  my  worst  fears  re- 
garding the  strengthening  of  abortion  rights 
without  an  abortk>n  neutralization  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Recxjrd  the  ex- 
erpted  portion  of  Judge  Berdon's  opinion  that 
shows  banning  discrimination  "on  the  basis  of 
sex"  can  be  used  as  a  proabortion  battering 
ram. 

excerft  prom  decision  roe  versus 

Maher.  Connecticut  Superior  Court 

equal  protection  amd  the  equal  rights 

amoioickiit 
The  plaintiffs  also  argue  that  the  Regula- 
tion violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clauses 
of  our  state  constitution  contained  In  Sec- 
tions 1  and  20  of  Article  First  and  more  spe- 
cifically under  the  Equal  Righte  Amend- 
ment (hereinafter  "E.R.A.")  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  Sec.  20  in  1974. 

The  five  member  majority  in  Harris  v. 
McRae,  held  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  did 
not  violate  the  federal  equal  protection 
clause.  448  U.S.  297  (1980).  In  McRae.  the 
Court  held  that  since  the  restriction  on 
Medicaid  abortions  does  not  impinge  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  liberty  and  the  classi- 
fication is  not  predicated  on  "criteria  that 


are,  in  a  constitutional  senae,  'suspect' .  . 
the  validity  of  this  classification  must  stand 
unless  it  fails  to  meet  the  rational  basis  test. 
lA.  at  322.  The  Court  found  that  such  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  on  funding  medical- 
ly necessary  abortions  were  rationally  relat- 
ed to  the  legitimate  governmental  objective 
of  "protecting  the  potential  life  of  the 
fetus."  Id.  at  324. 

This  court  also  finds  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  rationale  of  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  McRae.  even  under  the  tra- 
ditional two-tiered  equal  protection  review. 
Indeed.  Justice  Stevens  vigorously  dissented 
In  McRae  and  argued  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment was  violative  of  the  federal  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  He  sUted  the  follower  "If  a 
woman  has  a  constitutional  right  to  place  a 
higher   value   on   avoiding   either   serious 
harm  to  her  own  health  or  perhaps  an  ab- 
normal childbirth  than  on  protecting  poten- 
tial life,  the  exercise  of  that  right  cannot 
provide  the  basis  for  the  denial  of  a  benefit 
to  which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
The  Court's  sterile  equal  protection  analysis 
evades  this  critical   though  simple  point. 
The  Court  focuses  exclusively  on  the  'legiti- 
mate interest  In  protecting  the  potential  life 
of  the  fetus."  It  concludes  that  since  the 
Hyde  Amendments   further  that  interest, 
the  exclusion  they  create  is  rational  and 
therefore  constitutional.  But  It  is  misleading 
to  speak  of  the  Government's  legitimate  In- 
terest In  the  fetus  without  reference  to  the 
context  In  which  that  interest  was  held  to 
be  legitimate.  For  Roe  v.   Wade  squarely 
held  that  the  SUtes  may  not  protect  that 
interest  when  a  conflict  with  the  Interest  in 
a  pregnant  woman's  health  exists.  It  is  thus 
perfectly   clear   that   neither   the   Federal 
Government  nor  the  States  may  exclude  a 
woman  from  medical  benefits  to  which  she 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  solely  to  fur- 
ther an  Interest  in  potential  life  when  a 
physician,    'in    appropriate    medical    Judg- 
ment', certifies  that  an  abortion  Is  necessary 
'for  the  preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of 
the  mother.'  The  Court  totally  fails  to  ex- 
plain why  this  reasoning  is  not  dispositive 
here."  (citation  omitted).  Wade.  448  U.8.  at 
351-52. 

The  Connecticut  Equal  Protection  Clauses 
require  the  state  when  extending  benefits  to 
keep  them  "  'free  of  unreasoned  distinctions 
that  can  only  Impede  (the)  open  and 
equal'"  exercise  of  fundamental  rights. 
D'Amico  V.  Maruon,  193  Conn.  144,  147 
(1984)  (quoting  Rinaldi  v.  Yeager,  384  VS. 
305,  310  (1966)):  Gainet  v.  Manaon.  194 
Conn.  510,  516  (1984).  The  Regulation  does 
not  satisfy  this  requirement.  Clearly,  the 
Regulation  discriminates  by  funding  all 
medically  necessary  procedures  and  services 
except  the  therapeutic  abortions.  As  the 
court  held  In  part  VII  of  this  decision,  the 
selective  funding  of  medically  necessary 
abortions  and  the  willingness  of  the  state  to 
fund  all  necessary  medical  procedures  to 
bring  the  fetus  to  term  at  least  Implicitly 
impinges  on  the  fundamental  right  of  priva- 
cy guaranteed  to  all  pregnant  women— rich 
and  poor  alike— and  that  is,  the  right  to 
choose  whether  to  have  an  abortion.  Since 
it  impinges  on  a  fundamental  right,  the  de- 
fendante  must  establish  both  a  compelling 


state  interest  in  support  of  the  dasslftratlnn 
and  that  no  leas  restrictive  alternative  Is 
available.  Cam/ano  v.  Bridgeport,  196  Conn. 
623,  640  (1985).  Just  as  the  state  lacks  a 
compelling  reason  under  due  prooeai  analy- 
sis to  exclude  abortion  from  Medicaid  fund- 
ing at  any  stage  of  the  pregnancy  when  the 
health  of  the  woman  Is  at  stake.  It  also  lacks 
such  an  Interest  for  equal  protection  pur- 
poses. Under  either  analysis,  the  Regulation 
which  encourages  a  woman  through  finan- 
cial coercion  to  bear  children  at  the  risk  of 
their  health  does  not  meet  constitutional 
standards. 

The  case  of  the  plaintiff  class  of  poor 
women  is  even  stronger  given  Connecticut's 
E.R.A.  By  adopting  the  EJI.A.,  the  "people 
of  this  sute  and  their  legislators  have  un- 
ambiguously Indicated  an  intent  to  abolish 
sex  discrimination."  Evening  Sentinel  v.  Na- 
tional Organisation  for  Women,  169  Conn. 
26,34(1975). 

The  Regulation  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  several  ways.  First,  under  the  Med- 
icaid program,  all  the  medical  expenses  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  male  to  health  are  paid 
and  likewise  for  the  female  except  tor  thera- 
peutic abortions  that  are  not  life-threaten- 
ing. Second,  all  the  male's  medical  expenses 
associated  with  their  reproductive  health, 
for  family  planning  and  for  conditions 
unique  to  his  sex  are  paid  and  the  same  Is 
provided  for  woman  except  tor  the  medical- 
ly necessary  abortion  that  does  not  endan- 
ger her  life. 

The  third,  and  the  moat  Important  way  in 
which  the  ReguUtlon  vioUU  the  EJI.A.,  re- 
quires some  background.  Since  time  imme- 
morial, women's  biology  and  ability  to  bear 
children  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
crimination against  them.  See  generally. 
Law.  Rethinking  Sex  and  the  CoruHtution, 
183  U  Pa.  L.  Rev.  955  (1984).  For  some  out- 
rageous examples  of  this  see:  Hoyt  v.  Flori- 
da, 368  U.8.  57,  62  (1961)  (upheld  a  sUtute 
exempting  women  from  Jury  duty  because 
they  are  "regarded  as  the  center  of  home 
and  family  life"):  MvUerv.  Oregon,  208  DA 
412,  421  (1908)  (upheld  a  sUtute  that  re- 
stricted the  hours  women  could  work  but 
did  not  place  similar  restrictions  on  men); 
Bradvaea  v.  lUinoit,  83  n.S.  130,  141-42 
(1873)  (upheld  a  decision  prohibiting  women 
from  the  practice  of  law  because  of  "natu- 
ral" differences  between  the  sexes).  This 
discrimination  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
upon  women. 

Since  only  women  become  pregnant,  dis- 
crimination against  pregnancy  by  not  fund- 
ing abortion  when  It  is  medically  necessary 
and  when  all  other  medical  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  State  for  both  men  and  women, 
is  sex  oriented  discrimination.  "Pregnancy  is 
a  condition  unique  to  women,  and  the  abili- 
ty to  become  pregnant  Is  a  primary  charac- 
teristic of  the  female  sex.  Thus  any  classifi- 
cation which  relies  on  pregnancy  as  the  de- 
terminative criterion  Is  a  distinction  baaed 
on  sex."  MauachuutU  Electric  Co.  v.  Mas- 
sachvsetts  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion, 375  Mass.  160,  375  N.E.  2d  1193  1198 
(1978).  See  also  General  Electric  Co.  v.  Oil- 
bert,  429  U.S.  125.  149  (1976)  (Brennan.  J., 
dissenting);  Tribe.  American  Constitutional 
Law.  Sec.  16.27;  Johnsen.  77ie  Creation  of 
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Fetal  RUfiUs:  Conflicts  with  Women's  Con- 
stitutional Rights  to  Liberty,  PriiMcy,  and 
Equal  Protection.  95  Tale  LJ.  599.  621-32 
(1986).  Professor  Tribe  put  It  well  when  he 
wrote:  "If  one  were  ...  to  recognize,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  sometimes  has,  that  'the 
grossest  discrimination  can  lie  in  treating 
things  that  are  different  as  though  they 
were  exactly  alike'  (quoting  from  Jenness  v. 
Fortaon,  403  U.S.  431,  442  (1971)),  then  it 
might  be  possible  to  discern  an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination against  women,  or  at  least  a 
constitutionally  problematic  subordination 
of  women,  in  the  law's  very  indifference  to 
the  biological  reality  that  sometimes  re- 
quires them,  but  never  requires  their  male 
counterparts,  to  resort  to  abortion  proce- 
dures if  they  are  to  avoid  pregnancy  and 
childbearing."  Tribe,  Constitutional 
Choices,  p.  244  (1985). 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  framers  in- 
tended that  pregnancy  discrimination  would 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  sex  discrimi- 
nation prohibited  by  Connecticut's  E.R.A. 
and  should  be  subject  to  heightened  judicial 
review.  Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman,  who 
led  the  E.R.A.  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  used  as  an  example  a  law  denying 
women  "unemployment  compensation  two 
months  before  and  after  childbirth."  as  an 
example  of  a  law  that  would  be  barred  by 
the  E.R.A.  1972  Conn.  G.A.  Senate  Proc.. 
Vol.  15.  pt.  4.  p.  1526.  Senator  Lawrence  J. 
DeNardis  expressed  the  intention  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 
"There  often  comes  a  point  when  in  the  life 
of  a  body  politic,  it  must  reassert  the  values 
that  are  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution." Id.  at  1543.  In  sum.  by  adopting  the 
ELR-A..  Connecticut  determined  that  the 
State  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  dis- 
advantage women  because  of  their  sex  in- 
cluding their  reproductive  capabilities.  It  is 
therefore  clear,  under  the  Connecticut 
E.R.A..  that  the  Regulation  excepting  medi- 
cally necessary  abortions  from  the  Medicaid 
program  discriminates  against  woman,  and, 
indeed,  poor  women. 

Having  concluded  that  the  Regulation  dis- 
criminates based  upon  sex,  the  court  must 
next  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  ju- 
dicial review  to  apply  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  offends  the  EJl-A.  The  defend- 
ants argue,  based  up  Harris  v.  McRae,  that 
the  rational  relationship  test  should  be  ap- 
plied. Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut has  often  stated  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection provisions  of  the  Connecticut  and 
United  States  Constitution  "have  the  same 
meaning  and  limitations":  Keogh  v.  Bridg- 
port,  187  Conn.  53.  66  (1982);  those  pro- 
nouncements were  made  without  reference 
to  the  E.R-A.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
EJI.A.  those  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut  which  paid  lip  service 
to  this  traditional  language  did  not  involve 
gender  classification.  To  equate  our  E.R.A. 
with  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution  would  negate  its  meaning 
given  that  our  SUte  adopted  an  E.R.A. 
while  the  federal  government  failed  to  do 
so.  Such  a  construction  is  not  reasonable. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  Interpreted  their 
state  E.R.A.'s  as  requiring  absolute  scrutiny, 
that  is.  the  court  will  not  consider  any  justi- 
fication for  sex  discrimination  once  it  has 
been  found.  For  example,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washingtion  has  held  that  "(t)he 
E.R.A.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  different 
animal  from  the  equal  protection  clause- 
indeed,  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  federal 
constitution.  The  E.R.A.  absolutely  prohib- 
its discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  is 
not  subject  to  even  the  narrow  exceptions 
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permitted  under  traditional  'strict  scrutiny.' 
The  E.R.A.  mandates  equality  in  the  strong- 
est of  terms  and  absolutely  prohibits  the 
sacrifice  of  equality  for  any  state  interest, 
no  matter  now  compelling,  through  sepa- 
rate equality  may  be  permissible  in  some 
very     limited    circumstances."     Southwest 

Wash,  Chapter,  National  Electric  Contrac- 
tors Ass'n.  V.  Pierce  County,  100  Wash.  2d 
109.  667  P.2d  1092.  1102  (1983):  See  also. 
Rand  V.  Rand,  280  Md.  508,  374  A.2d  900 
(1977):  Brown,  Emerson,  Pallt  and  Freed- 
man,  77j«  Equal  Rights  Amendmenf  A  Con- 
stitutonal  Basis  for  Equal  Rights  for 
Women,  80  Yale  L.J.  871,  904  (1971).  Al- 
though the  argument  for  absolute  scrutiny 
is  impressive,  the  court  need  not  decide 
whether  it  is  required  by  the  Connecticut 
E.R.A.  since  the  Regulation  cannot  survive 
strict  scrutiny  and  indeed,  not  even  an  inter- 
mediate review. 

At  the  very  least,  the  standard  for  judicial 
review  of  sex  classifications  under  our 
EJI.A.  is  strict  scrutiny.  Surely  the  effect  of 
the  EJi.A.  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
review.  In  Page  v.  Welfare  Commissioner, 
170  Conn.  258  (1976),  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut  made  a  point  of  noting  that  the 
state  did  not  deny  "that  the  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  mandates  the  use 
of  the  'strict  scrutiny'  test.  .  .  ."  Id  at  267. 
In  Page,  however,  the  court  did  not  need  to 
decide  whether  strict  scrutiny  applied  be- 
cause it  concluded  that  the  legislation  could 
not  survive  any  test.  Likewise,  in  Stem  v. 
Stem,  165  Conn.  190.  193  (1973).  Justice  Loi- 
selle.  speaking  for  a  unanimous  court,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  level  of  review  would 
be  a  different  ball  game  under  E.R.A.  See 
also  R.McG.  v.  J.  W.,  200  Colo.  345.  615  P.2d 
666  (1980):  People  v.  EUis,  57  UI.  2d  127.  311 
N.E.  2d  98  (1974):  Attorney  GetL  v.  Massa- 
chusetts Interscholastic  Athletic  Assn.,  378 
Mass.  342.  393  N.E.  2d  284  (1979).  It  is  cer- 
tain, as  previously  stated  in  section  VII  of 
this  decision,  the  defendants  are  unable  to 
meet  their  burden  of  proving  that  a  compel- 
ling state  interest  supports  the  classification 
and  that  no  less  restrictive  alternative  is 
available. 

The  court  concludes  that  the  Regulation 
that  restricts  the  funding  for  medically  ne- 
cesary  abortions  except  when  the  woman's 
life  is  endangered  violates  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  more  specifically  Con- 
necticut's Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

CONCLUSIOM  AND  REMEDY 

The  court  finds  the  issues  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  classes  of  poor  women  and  physi- 
cians. The  court  does  not  take  lightly  the  is- 
suance of  this  injunction  against  the  de- 
fendants, but  the  circumstances  here  are 
compelling.  Monroe  v.  Middlebury  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  187  Conn.  476,  480  (1982). 
The  Commissioner  has  clearly  acted  In 
excess  of  his  statutory  authority  which  has 
resulted  in  the  deprivation  of  the  plaintiff 
classes  of  their  constitutional  rights.  For 
the  plaintiff  class  of  poor  woman,  the  Regu- 
lation has  jeopardized  their  health  and 
could  reach  a  level  for  them  where  it  be- 
comes life-threatening.  We  do  not  deal  here 
with  mere  property  or  privileges— but  with 
life  itself.  Furthermore,  an  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  action  which  the  court 
finds  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional  is 
not  predicated  upon  a  legislative  enactment, 
but  that  which  first  had  its  existence  as  a 
mere  policy  of  the  Commissioner.  It  is  clear, 
and  the  court  so  finds,  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  Regulation  would  cause  the  plaintiffs 
irreparable  injury  and  they  have  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law.  Connecticut  Mobile 
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Home  Astociatton.  Inc.  v.  Jenaens,  Inc..  178 
Conn.  586.  592(1979). 

The  court  declares  that  the  Resulatlon. 
(Policy  275  of  Chapter  m.  Manual  Chapter 
ni.  Manual  VoL  3)  which  provides  for  the 
funding  of  abortion  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram only  when  necessary  to  preserve  the 
physical  life  of  the  woman  or  when  preg- 
nancy is  the  result  of  rape  or  incest,  to  be— 

(a)  contrary  to  the  statutory  provisions  of 
the  Medicaid  program  (Medical  Assistance 
Program.  Pan  IV  of  Ch.  302,  Oeneral  Stat- 
utes. Sees.  17-134a  et  seq.)  and  specificaUy 
sec.  17-134b  of  the  Oeneral  SUtutes.  and 
that  therefore  the  Commissioner  of  Income 
Maintenance  exceeded  his  authority  in 
adopting  it; 

(b)  in  violation  of  the  plaintiff  class  of 
poor  women's  and  class  of  physicians'  con- 
stitutional rights  of  due  process  under  Arti- 
cle First.  Sec.  10  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut; 

(c)  in  violation  of  the  plaintiff  class  of 
poor  women's  constitutional  right  of  equal 
protection  under  Article  First.  Sees.  1  and 
20  (including  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
Article  Five  of  the  Amendments)  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  court  enjoins  the  defendant  Conunis- 
sioner  from  enforcing  said  Regulation  and 
orders  that  the  defendants  pay  for  the  costs 
of  all  medically-necessary  abortions  (as  de- 
fined in  footnote  4  of  this  decision)  on  the 
same  tiasis.  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  limitations  as  the  defenr<«nt  pays  for 
all  other  medical  expenses  under  the  Medic- 
aid program. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  within  seven 
days,  shall  prepare  a  Judgment  file  and 
submit  it  to  counsel  for  the  defendants  for 
their  comments  as  to  form.  The  court  will 
hear  the  parties  on  the  form  of  the  judg- 
ment at  the  time  the  bifurcated  issue  of  at- 
torney's fees  is  considered. 

The  court  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  counsel  for  their  thorough  and  com- 
petent preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
evidence  and  their  exceptional  and  out- 
standing briefs. 

Robert  I.  Berdon. 

Judge. 


REDEFINING  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  HINMESOTA 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8.  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
alarming  phenomena  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  reallocation  of  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  the  world's  economic  resources 
toward  military  purposes,  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  a  pronounced  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  our  foreign  aid  programs  away  from 
economic  development  assistance  and  toward 
military  assistance.  Other  countries,  including 
a  number  of  the  world's  developing  nations— 
which  are  in  a  much  more  precarious  position 
economically  than  the  United  States— have 
mshed  headlong  to  purchase  large  stockpiles 
of  weapons  and  military  equipment  while  es- 
sentially ignoring  their  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic devetopment  While  there  can  be  no 
(ioubt  that  tfiere  are  certain  legitimate  military 
security  needs  which  must  be  met.  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  truly  eri- 
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hanoed  our  nattonal  security  or  whether  we 
have  in  fact  weakerwd  ourselves  because  of 
this  misalk)catxxi  of  ecorwmic  resources. 

We  have  gerterally  tended  to  take  a  narrow 
view  of  natkMial  security  as  being  defined  only 
In  terms  of  our  military  strength  relative  to  ttiat 
of  our  potential  adversaries.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear,  however,  that  our  national 
security  encompasses  much  more  than  just 
our  military  strength.  Our  domestk:  economy 
and  its  basic  industries  play  a  large  role  in  our 
security  and  well-being  not  only  here  at  home 
but  in  other  countries  around  the  worM  as 
well.  Our  national  security  is  contingent  upon 
(XJr  own  ecorKxnk:  and  poiitk»l  stability  as 
well  as  that  of  other  countries  around  the 
worid. 

We  must  begin  to  realize  that  the  arms  race 
between  the  superpowers  and  between  many 
of  the  world's  devek)ping  nations  is  sapping 
our  ecorHxnic  resources  and  diverting  valua- 
ble human  and  economk:  resources  from  truly 
productive  tong-term  enterprises. 

A  recent  provocative  article  by  Lester  R. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Woridwatch  Institute, 
argues  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  have  failed  to  notk»  that  global  politics 
are  being  "reshaped  in  a  way  that  defines  se- 
curity more  in  economic  than  in  traditk)rial  mili- 
tary terms."  In  fact,  several  of  the  worid's  de- 
veloping natk)ns,  with  wktoly  divergent  political 
kleotogies,  have  actually  moved  to  reduce 
military  spending  in  real  terms  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  gross  natk>nal  product;  that 
is,  China,  Argentina,  and  Peru. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  Congress  should  not 
embrace  any  form  of  unilateral  reductton  of 
our  defense  capabilities  but  shoukj  carefully 
conskJer  the  implKatkins  for  enhancing  our 
national  security  by  strengthening  our  econo- 
my and  redirecting  more  of  the  worid's  eco- 
nornc  and  poiitk»l  resources  toward  more 
productive  ventures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  folk>wing  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
[From  the  Nuclear  Times,  May-JUne  1986] 

RCDKnmifG     NATIOIfAL     SiCXmmr— AMERICA 

Will  Sihk  or  Swim  With  its  Economy, 

Not  its  Miutast 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

Preoccupied  with  each  other,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  apparent- 
ly faUed  to  notice  that  glol>al  geopolitics  are 
l>einc  reshaped  in  a  way  that  defines  securi- 
ty more  In  economic  than  In  traditional 
military  terms.  Now,  quite  apart  from  the 
positive  contributions  of  the  peace  move- 
ment, worsening  economic  conditions  may 
t>ecome  the  key  motivation  for  reversing  the 
militarization  of  the  past  generation. 

Throughout  most  of  the  post-war  period, 
an  expanding  economy  permitted  the  world 
to  have  more  guns  and  more  butter.  For 
many  countries,  however,  this  age  has  come 
to  an  end.  Oovemments  can  no  longer  l>oth 
boost  expenditures  on  armaments  and  deal 
effectively  with  the  forces  that  are  under- 
mining their  economies. 

The  choices  now  are  between  continued 
militarization  of  the  economy  and  restora- 
tion of  its  environmental  support  systems; 
between  continued  militarization  and  at- 
tempts to  halt  growth  of  the  U.S.  debt;  be- 
tween continued  militarization  and  new  ini- 
tiatives to  deal  with  the  dark  cloud  of  Third 
World  debt.  The  world  has  neither  the  fi- 
nancial resources  nor  the  time  to  militarize 
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and  to  deal  with  these  new  threaU  to  securi- 
ty. 

DEBTS  or  despair 

"National  security"  has  become  a  com- 
monplace expression,  a  concept  regularly 
appealed  to.  It  is  used  to  justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  armies,  the  development  of  new 
weapon  systems,  and  the  manufacttire  of  ar- 
maments. One-fourth  of  all  the  federal 
taxes  in  the  United  States  and  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
levied  in  Its  name. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  concept  of  lui- 
tional  security  has  acquired  an  over-whelm- 
Ingly  military  character,  rooted  in  the  as- 
siunptlon  that  the  principal  threat  to  securi- 
ty comes  from  other  nations.  Commonly 
veiled  in  secrecy,  consideration  of  military 
threats  has  become  so  dominant  that  new 
threats  to  the  security  of  nations— threats 
with  which  military  forces  cannot  cope— are 
being  ignored. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  cost  of  the  arms  race  goes 
beyond  mere  fiscal  reckoning.  It  is  draining 
their  treasuries,  weakening  their  economies, 
and  lowering  their  positions  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  hierarchy.  This  long, 
drawn-out  conflict  is  contributing  to  a  re- 
alignment of  the  leading  industrial  coun- 
tries, with  Japan  assuming  a  dominant  posi- 
tion In  the  world  economy.  One  of  the  keys 
to  Japan's  emergence  as  an  economic  super- 
power is  its  negligible  military  expendi- 
tures—less than  one  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP).  compared  with  seven 
percent  of  the  GNP  In  the  United  States 
and  14  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  doubling  of  the  U.S.  national  debt, 
from  $914  blUlon  In  1980  to  $1,841  billion  in 
1985.  is  due  more  to  the  growth  of  military 
expenditures  than  to  those  of  any  other 
sector.  The  growing  federal  debt  is  mortgag- 
ing the  country's  economic  future  and,  con- 
sequently, its  position  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

An  overvalued  dollar  and  the  lack  of  in- 
vestment is  new  Industrial  capacity  have 
dramatically  altered  America's  position  In 
world  trade.  As  recently  as  1975.  the  United 
States  had  a  small  trade  surplus.  In  1980.  it 
registered  a  trade  deficit  of  $36  billion.  The 
trade  deficit  climbed  to  $70  billion  in  1983. 
and  to  a  staggering  $160  billion  in  1985. 

This  ballooning  trade  deficit  and  the  asso- 
ciated borrowing  abroad  to  finance  the  fed- 
eral debt  have  cost  the  country  its  position 
as  the  world's  leading  international  inves- 
tor. While  Japan's  external  holdings  during 
this  decade  have  grown  from  $12  billion  to 
more  than  $120  billion,  the  net  foreign 
assets  of  the  United  SUtes  have  plummet- 
ted  to  minus  $120  billion.  Almost  overnight. 
the  United  SUtes  has  become  a  debtor 
nation— a  precipitous,  and  unprecedented, 
fall  from  leadership. 

This  is  a  worrisome  shift  for  a  country 
whose  International  leadership  role  since 
World  War  II  has  derived  In  large  part  from 
its  economic  strength  and  prestige.  The 
military  expenditures  that  are  weakening 
the  United  SUtes  economically  are  dimin- 
ishing both  Its  suture  within  the  interna- 
tional community  and  its  capacity  to  lead. 

The  Soviet  Union,  too,  Is  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  its  role  in  the  arms  race.  reUinlng 
second-class  economic  sUtus  despite  its 
wealth  of  natural  resources.  Military  spend- 
ing channels  roughly  one-seventh  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  to  nonproductive  uses.  From 
the  early  19508  through  the  late  1970s  the 
Soviet  economy  grew  at  roughly  five  per- 
cent annually,  a  rate  of  expansion  that 
brought  progress  on  many  fronts.  Today, 
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Soviet  Industrial  growth  has  slowed  to  a 
crawl.  In  agriculture,  leas  grain  is  being  pro- 
duced now  than  In  the  late  19T0B. 

WhUe  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  preoccupied  with  each 
other  militarily.  Japan  has  been  moving  to 
the  fore  economically.  By  some  economic  In- 
dicators, it  now  leads  both  military  super- 
powers. In  a  world  where  the  enormous  in- 
vestment In  nuclear  arsenals  has  no  practi- 
cal use.  the  terms  denoting  leadership  and 
dominance  are  shifting  in  Japan's  favor. 
Governors  and  mayors  in  the  United  States 
now  compete  vigorously  for  Japanese  invest- 
ment. And  Third  World  delegations  seeking 
Investment  and  technology  from  abroad  reg- 
ularly journey  to  Tokyo.  For  developing 
countries,  the  Japanese  model  is  far  more 
attractive  than  either  the  problem-ridden 
Soviet  economy  or  the  debt-ridden  Ameri- 
can one. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  still  twice  as  large  as 
Japan's,  and  the  country  has  a  vastly  supe- 
rior indigenous  resource  base  of  land, 
energy  fuels,  minerals,  and  forest  products. 
Nonetheless,  a  country  that  Is  a  net  debtor, 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  cannot  effectively  exercise  economic 
or  political  leadership. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  superpowers  that 
are  perpetuating  the  arms  race  are  not  iU 
only  victims.  To  the  extent  that  the  arms 
competition  diverts  attention  from  the 
Third  World  debt  that  Is  weakening  the 
international  financial  system,  or  from  the 
ecological  deterioration  that  is  undermining 
the  global  economy,  the  entire  world  suf- 
fers. The  extensive  deterioration  of  national 
support  systems  and  the  declining  economic 
conditions  evident  In  much  of  the  Third 
World  pose  threats  to  national  and  Interna- 
tional security  that  now  rival  the  traditional 
military  ones. 

MOPtnn.  SIGNS 

Yet.  a  few  govemmenU  ha>e  begun  to  re- 
define national  security,  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  economic  progress  and  less  on 
buying  arms.  At  a  time  when  global  military 
expenditures  are  rising,  some  countries  are 
actually  cutting  mlllUry  outlays.  A  handful 
are  reducing  them  sharply,  not  only  as  a 
share  of  GNP.  but  in  absolute  terms  as  well. 
Among  these  are  China,  Argentina,  and 
Peru. 

As  recently  as  1973,  China  was  spending 
14  percent  of  its  GNP  for  military  purposes, 
one  of  the  highest  rales  In  the  world  at  the 
time.  Begirming  in  1975,  however.  China  sys- 
tenutticaUy  began  to  reduce  Its  military  ex- 
penditures, and  except  for  1979  has  done  so 
for  the  last  eight  years.  By  1985.  military 
spending  had  fallen  to  7.5  percent  of  IU 
gross  national  product. 

There  are  indications  that  this  trend  may 
continue  throughout  the  19808.  In  July 
1985.  Beijing  announced  a  plan  to  invest 
$360  million  over  two  years  to  retrain  one 
million  soldiers  for  return  to  civilian  life. 
Such  a  move  would  cut  the  armed  forces  in 
China  from  4.2  million  in  1986  to  3.2  mlUlon 
In  1987.  a  drop  of  24  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  leaders  In  Beijing  have  stepped  up 
the  effort  to  restore  and  protect  the  econo- 
my's environmental  support  systems  by  In- 
creasing expenditures  on  agriculture,  refor- 
esUtion  and  desert  reclamation.  In  effect, 
China  is  defining  security  In  economic  and 
ecol6glcal  terms. 

In  Argentina,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
Raul  Alfonsln  did  as  newly  elected  president 
in  late  1983  was  to  atmounce  a  plan  to  stead- 
ily lower  military  spending.  When  he  took 
office  there  was  broad  public  support  for  a 
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Everyone  should  urtderstand  if  treatments 
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reduction  in  anna  expenditures,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  ill-fated  Falldands  War,  which 
undermined  the  military's  credlbUlty.  By 
li>84.  arms  outlays  had  been  cut  to  half  the 
pealc  level  of  1980,  earning  Alfonsln  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  reordering  priorities 
and  shifting  resources  to  social  programs. 

More  recently.  Peru  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  announcing  plans  to  cut  military 
expenditures.  One  of  the  first  actions  of 
President  Alan  Oarcia  on  taking  office  in 
the  summer  of  1985  was  a  call  to  halt  the  re- 
gional arms  race.  Garcia  is  convinced  of  the 
need  to  reduce  the  five  percent  of  Peru's 
GNP  allotted  to  the  military,  a  sum  that 
consimied  one-fo»irth  of  its  federal  budget. 
As  an  indication  of  his  sincerity.  President 
Garcia  announced  that  he  was  cancelling 
half  of  an  order  for  26  French  Mirage  fight- 
er planes. 

Encouragingly,  the  reductions  in  military 
expenditures  undertaken  by  these  three 
governments  were  independent  of  any  nego- 
tiated reductions  in  neighboring  countries. 
China  lowered  military  outlays  unllateraly. 
despite  its  3000  kilometer  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  continued  to  in- 
crease its  military  might.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  as  governments  everywhere  face  dlffi- 
culties  in  maintaining  or  improving  living 
standards,  others  may  also  choose  to  reduce- 
military  expenditures. 

RESHAPHfG  GEOPOLrnCS 

Understanding  the  new  threats  to  security 
and  economic  progress  will  challenge  the 
analytical  skills  of  governments.  Sadly,  the 
decision-making  apparatus  in  most  govern- 
ments is  not  organized  to  balance  threats  of 
a  traditional  military  nature  with  those  of 
an  ecological  and  economic  origin.  Non-mili- 
tary threats  are  much  less  clearly  defined. 
And  national  defense  establishments  are 
useless  against  them. 

The  key  to  demilitarizing  the  world  econo- 
my and  shifting  resources  is  defusing  the 
arms  race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whether  this  can  be 
achieved  in  the  forseeable  future  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  as  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
arms  race  multiply,  both  for  the  superpow- 
ers and  for  the  world  at  large,  the  likelihood 
of  reducing  tensions  may  be  improving. 

In  East  Asia,  for  example,  traditional  advi- 
saries  China  and  Japan  appear  to  be  in  the 
process  of  establishing  strong  economic  ties. 
In  contrast  to  the  United  States,  China  ap- 
pears to  Ije  abandoning  military  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  With  Japan  showing 
little  Interest  in  becoming  a  military  power, 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  peace  in  the 
region.  Both  countries  have  redefined  secu- 
rity and  reshaped  their  geopolitical  strate- 
gies. 

If  ideology  gives  way  to  pragmatism,  as  it 
is  doing  in  China,  then  the  conflicts  and  in- 
securities bred  by  the  Ideological  distinc- 
tions between  East  and  West  can  lessen.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  adopts  the  reforms  needed 
to  get  its  economy  moving  again,  a  similar 
ideological  softening  may  result.  Turning 
more  towards  a  market-oriented  economy  to 
allocate  resources  and  boost  productivity 
could  not  only  restructure  the  Soviet  econo- 
my, but  also  reorient  Soviet  politics.  Al- 
though pragmatism  has  typically  taken  a 
back  seat  to  ideology  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  leaders  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  be  pragmatic  when  circumstances  re- 
quire, as  when  they  import  grain  from  tbe^ 
United  SUtes,  their  ideological  rival. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  past  genera- 
tion has  seen  an  overwhelming  movement 
toward  militarization.  Apart  from  the  heavy 
claim  on  public  resources,  the  East-West 
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conflict  contributes  to  a  psychological  cli- 
mate of  suspicion  and  distrust  that  makes 
the  cooperative,  international  assessment  of 
new  threats  to  the  security  of  nations  next 
to  impossible.  China.  Argentina  and  Peru 
may  provide  the  models  for  the  future.  If 
demilitarization  could  replace  militarization, 
national  governments  would  be  free  to  reor- 
der their  priorities,  and  could  return  to 
paths  of  sustained  progress. 

IronicaUy,  for  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  maintaining  a  position  of 
leadership  may  now  depend  on  reducing 
military  expenditures  to  strengthen  their 
faltering  economies.  Acting  thus  in  their 
own  interest,  they  could  set  the  stage  for  de- 
militarizing the  world  economy.  Once  it 
starts,  demilitarization— like  militarization- 
could  feed  on  itself. 


UNDERSTANDING  VARIATIONS 
IN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENMSTLVAMIA 
n»  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Con- 
gressman Waxman,  Congressman  Gephardt 
and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  re- 
search on  variations  in  medical  practice.  The 
practice  of  medicine,  especially  whether  or  not 
surgery  Is  performed,  varies  widely  around  the 
country— sometimes  with  reason  but  often 
witfKxit  reason. 

How  do  we  explain  some  of  the  following 
facts: 

Physicians  are  more  likely  to  perform  cae- 
sarean  sections  on  women  if  they  are  solo 
practitioners  where  there  are  lots  of  obstetri- 
cians and  malpractice  awards  are  high. 

In  one  community  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
children  had  their  tonsils  removed,  while,  in 
another,  fewer  than  8  percent  of  the  children 
had  their  tonsils  removed. 

People  in  Omaha  are  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  hospitalized  as  people  in  San  Diego. 

Americans  are  twice  as  apt  to  undergo  sur- 
gery as  Britains. 

Medicare  patients  in  South  Dakota  have  69 
percent  more  surgery  than  those  in  South 
Carolina. 

Women  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  four 
times  as  likely  to  have  a  hysterectomy  than 
those  living  in  another  area. 

In  Maine  the  rate  of  hospitalization  of  young 
chiklren  with  pneutTX>nia  varies  as  much  as 
twentyfold  from  community  to  community  only 
a  few  miles  apart. 

In  Iowa  the  rate  of  prostate  surgery  in  85- 
year-old  men  varies  from  15  to  50  percent, 
depending  on  wtiere  you  live. 

PBACTICE  VARIATION 

Researchers  conclude  that  differences  in 
the  way  doctors  practice  medicine  account  for 
much  of  the  variation.  That  is,  some  doctors 
are  much  more  prone — for  whatever  reason — 
to  hospitalize  a  patient  or  perform  surgery  for 
the  same  condition  than  another  doctor.  Phy- 
-sicians'  treatment  of  the  sanra  condition 
varies. 

SOME  VARIATION  UNDERSTOOD 

There  are.  of  course,  good  explanations  for 
some  differences  in  medical  practice.  Some 
communities  will  have  higher  rates  of  certain 
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operations  because  of  demographics— such 
as  a  large  number  of  eMedy  peop<»— or  a  pre- 
dominant occupation,  such  as  coal  miners. 

Because  medial  practice  is  continually 
changing  and  new  procedures  are  always 
being  introduced,  some  variatx>n  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  healthy  pluralism  of  our  medical 
system.  And,  most  importantly,  medicine  is 
often  more  of  an  art  than  a  science.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fonner  president  of  the  Anterican 
MedKal  Associatmn.  "The  existence  of  vari- 
ations in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  Is 
not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  medicine,  while  based  on  a 
broad  scientific  foundation,  still  retairts  signifi- 
cant elements  of  choice  and  uncertainty."  And 
It  must  t>e  remembered  that  every  patient 
brings  to  a  doctor  a  unique  set  of  facts  and  a 
unique  medical  history. 

One  researcher,  Dr.  John  Wennberg  of 
DartnrKXJth  College,  found  that  where  the 
medical  consensus  about  appropriate  treat- 
ment was  clear,  such  as  appendicitis,  heart 
attack,  or  stroke,  there  was  little  variatkx).  But 
in  ttwse  cases  where  the  medical  profession 
has  not  reached  a  consensus,  patients  are 
likely  to  receive  varying  and  even  confikrting 
opinions  from  different  physKians. 

LEGISLATION 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
today  would  eamiarit  $6  million  from  the  Medi- 
care Program  to  conduct  research  on  variatk)n 
in  medical  practice  and  patient  outconr)es  of 
selected  medical  treatments  to  assess  ttieir 
appropriateness,  necessity  and  effectiveness. 

Our  intent  is  to  examine  the  extent  and  the 
reasons  for  variations  in  medical  practice  with 
emphasis  on  the  most  costly  and  higher  risk 
and  the  scientifk:  tiasis  for  procedures,  akmg 
with  the  scientific  basis  for  them. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  introduced  a  sinmiar 
bill. 

WHV  STUDY  VARIATKIN? 

Why  do  we  need  this  research?  The  primary 
goal  of  this  bill  is  to  promote  improved  quality 
of  care.  The  AMA  has  testified,  in  a  hearing 
on  this  subject 

We  believe  that  this  hearing  can  serve  a 
beneficial  purpose  if  judgments  founded  on 
proper  studies  are  pursued  and  U  all  con- 
cerned look  at  these  variations  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  appropriate  level  of  care  to  meet 
the  Individual  needs  of  patients. 

Our  bill  would  provkle  the  medk:al  commu- 
nity, Medicare  beneficiaries  and  publk:  policy- 
makers with  state  of  the  art  information  about 
variations  in  medical  practice.  My  bill  would  in- 
volve the  medk»l  community  in  evaluating 
variation,  reaching  a  consensus  about  the 
most  efficacious  procedure,  and  in  implement- 
ing decisions.  In  fact,  it  is  practicing  physi- 
cians who  must  take  the  lead  by  objectively 
examining  practne  variatk>n.  understanding  it 
and  choosing  appropriate  treatment  for  their 
patients. 

INFORMED  PATIENTS 

Better  understanding  of  variatrans  can  akj 
patients,  giving  them  informatk>n  to  discuss 
medical  procedures  with  their  physicians  and 
become  more  informed  about  their  choices. 
Patients  wtio  understand  and  participate  in  de- 
cisions about  their  treatment  are  healthier  pa- 
tients in  the  end. 
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Eveiyone  should  understand  if  treatments 
are  medically  questionable.  This  is  particularly 
critical  for  the  elderty  who  may  have  chronic 
HInesses  or  be  fraH.  Unnecessary  surgery  for 
them  can  be  espedally  dangerous. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Bunker  of  Stanford 
University: 

All  elective  surgery  and  drugs  carry  risks. 
For  surgery,  in  particular,  these  risks  are 
sutetantial.  Most  of  the  operations  for 
which  the  large  variations  are  observed  can 
l)e  assumed  to  l>e  elective  or  discretionary. 
The  large  majority  of  surgery,  perhaps  86- 
90%,  is  for  non  life-saving  purposes:  relief  of 
discomfort,  disability,  or  disfigurement. 

While  such  surgery  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
long life.  It  may  nevertheless  shorten  it, 
since  all  surgery  carries  some  risk  of  death. 
The  net  impact  of  such  surgery  is.  there- 
fore, to  shorten  life  expectancy  of  the  popu- 
lation as  whole. 

This  effect  was  dramatically  demonstrat- 
ed during  the  Los  Angeles  physician  slow- 
down of  1976  during  which  emergency  but 
not  elective  surgery  was  performed.  Total 
populations  mortality  for  Los  Angeles 
County  fell  by  approximately  %  during  the 
5-week  slowdown  and  rose  again  after  it 
ended  and  elective  surgery  was  resumed. 

More  knowledge  of  variations  can  certainly 
nwan  cost  savings  to  the  Mednare  and  Med- 
Kakj  Programs,  whKh  together  spend  almost 
a  $100  billion  a  year.  If  out  of  this  research 
more  consensus  on  effective  medk»l  practice 
emerges,  some  unnecessary  procedures 
could  be  eliminated,  saving  money  for  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  beneficiaries.  At 
present,  the  Mednare  Program  is  predicted  to 
mn  out  of  money  in  the  mid-1 990's,  requiring 
increased  revenues  of  48  percent  or  reduced 
benefits  of  32  percent.  Perhaps  more  aware- 
ness of  variations  can  help  reduce  some 
costs. 

VOLUNTARY  MOOtFlCATION 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  are  not  suggesting  there  should  be  Feder- 
al standards  for  medKal  practice.  Understand- 
ing variation  and  outcome  of  medk^al  prac- 
tices will  result  in  publk:  education  and  volun- 
tary practice  modifk»tion  when  modification  is 
appropriate.  This  bill  is  meant  to  document,  to 
educate,  and  to  encourage  consensus. 

The  medical  community  has  been  respon- 
sive to  research  on  the  variation  in  medk»l 
practice.  For  example,  in  Vermont  tonsillecto- 
mies declined  48  percent  in  4  years  and  inap- 
propriate antibiotic  iniections  declined  60  per- 
cent in  New  Mexk»  when  a  physician  feed- 
back program  helped  the  medical  community 
arrive  at  a  consensus  about  appropriate  treat- 
ment In  both  cases,  the  medtoal  community 
learned— and  applied— research  findings. 

We  want  to  emphasize  ttiat  more  research 
coukl  mean  the  elimination  of  certain  proce- 
dures or  the  reduction  in  certain  questionable 
procedures.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  health  care  should  be  driven  by  budget 
conskJerations.  In  recent  years,  cost-cutting  In 
the  Medk^re  and  Medlcakl  Programs  has 
taken  ttie  forefront  in  health  policymaking. 
WhUe  heaKh  care  Is  expensive,  there  is  hardly 
a  better  place  to  devote  our  resources.  Health 
care  is  one  area  wtiere  we  can  always  do 
better. 
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DATELINE  TOKYO:  PROGRESS 
IN  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  TER- 
RORISM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  lacmoAM 

nr  THi  Honsi  or  RiPRisnrTATivn 

Thursday,  May  8.  1986 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Presklent  and  ttie  Secretary  of 
State  for  their  tireless  work  in  crafting  a  strong 
statement  on  terrorism  at  the  recent  Tokyo 
economic  summit.  By  any  standard,  America, 
and  her  allies  have  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
terrorism.  There  is  cleariy  no  turning  back. 

While  international  progress  in  combating 
tenorism  has  been  growing  very  stowly  over 
the  years,  the  recent  document  adopted  by 
the  seven  leading  industrial  democracies  has 
opened  the  door  to  more  cooperation  in  the 
stixjggle  against  that  international  menace. 
The  recently  issued  statement  in  Tokyo  cleariy 
condemned  state-supported  terrorism  and 
specifically  mentioned  Libya  as  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  terrorism.  The  document  also 
pledged  cooperation  in  the  fight  against  the 
terrorist  threat 

The  success  of  American  diptomatic  efforts 
in  working  with  our  allies  on  drafting  this 
strong  statement  is  an  example  of  the  admin- 
isti'ation's  deep  commitment  to  facing  up  to 
the  terrorist  problem.  Since  the  earty  days  of 
his  administration,  Presklent  Reagan  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  doing  something  about  ter- 
rorism, not  just  turning  and  running  from  it 

By  any  standard,  terrorism  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  issue  whk;h  must  be  dealt  with  by 
using  a  variety  of  tools.  The  administi'ation 
has  exerted  economic  and  political  pressure 
on  Libya  and  has  encouraged  our  allies  to 
close  their  embassies  in  that  country  and  shut 
down  the  Libyan  People's  Bureaus  in  various 
European  cities.  After  trying  to  convince  our 
allies  that  serious  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressures  should  be  exerted  on  Libya,  the 
Presklent  resorted  to  another  option,  military 
action. 

The  intematiorwl  nature  of  terrorism  re- 
quires a  solution  whk:h  can  only  be  formulated 
with  international  cooperation.  The  Tokyo 
statement  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Our  allies  have  decided  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  deal  with  the  ten'orism  problem  head-on. 
Our  Government's  persistence  in  woriting  with 
out  friends  in  Europe  and  encouraging  them 
to  cooperate  against  tenorism  has  pakl  off. 
While  much  more  reniains  to  be  done  in  this 
long  twilight  stmggle,  a  commendable  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  thanks  to  the  hard  work 
of  the  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Overall,  Tokyo  was  a  success,  especially  in 
the  important  area  of  getting  our  allies  to  co- 
operate in  the  battle  against  terorism. 

With  these  comments  in  mind,  I  commend 
the  following  New  York  Times  newspaper  arti- 
cle on  the  Tokyo  summit  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  6. 1986) 
RsAOAit  Wins  thk  Day  as  Libya  Is 

DmOUNCID 

(ByR.W.  Apple,  Jr.) 
Tokyo.  May  6.— The  document  on  terror- 
ism adopted  today  by  the  seven  leading  In- 
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dustrlal  democracies  was  the  product  of  a 
long  night  of  haciUng  over  different  drafts 
and  a  last-minute  change  by  summit  leaders 
that  added  a  denunciation  of  Libya,  diplo- 
mats said. 

In  the  drafting  sessions,  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  each  with  lU  own  document, 
held  out  for  condemnation  of  Libya,  and 
Japan  and  France  took  a  more  measured 
view,  the  diplomats  said. 

The  United  SUtes  draft  was  put  together 
aboard  Air  Force  One  on  the  flight  to 
Tokyo  from  Ball  after  a  long  discussion  in 
the  Presidential  party.  President  Reagan 
handed  the  document  on  Sunday  evening  to 
each  of  the  six  other  leaders  attending  the 
summit  meeting  here,  asking  them  to  read  It 
overnight.  It  played  a  major  role,  Adminis- 
tration officials  contended,  in  persuading 
the  conferees  to  adopt  the  kind  of  sUte- 
ment  on  terrorism  that  Mr.  Reagan  wanted. 

"YOUVl  HAD  IT,  PAL" 

While  the  final  sUtement  fell  short  of 
coRunlttlng  America's  allies  to  specific  eco- 
nomic action  against  Libya  and  other  al- 
leged sponsors  of  terrorism  and  contained 
no  explicit  endorsement  of  military  meas- 
ures against  terrorism— two  things  the 
United  States  would  have  welcomed— It  so 
delighted  Secretary  of  SUte  George  P. 
Shultz  that  he  cast  aside  his  usual  taciturni- 
ty to  declare  that  It  sent  a  message  to  the 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  el-Qaddafi, 
"You've  had  it.  pal." 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  a  key 
element  was  the  statement's  declaration 
that  "terrorism  has  no  Justification."  Some 
of  the  Europeans  have  long  argued  that  ter- 
rorism could  be  combated  effectively  only 
by  understanding  that  it  arose  from  legiti- 
mate political  grievances  that  could  be 
dramatized  in  no  other  way. 

The  statement  on  terrorism  seemed  at 
least  a  modest  advance  on  the  one  adopted 
by  the  seven  nations  at  tl-?lr  meeting  In 
London  two  years  ago. 

•It  is  not  difficult  to  stop  terrorism,"  the 
United  States  document  asserted.  'Terror- 
ism's strategy  is  to  launch  attack  after 
attack;  when  such  attacks  yield  only  punish- 
ment, that  strategy  falls.  And  terrorism's 
policy  Is  to  create  fear;  when  fear  is  re- 
placed with  courage,  terrorism  Is  finished." 

HOW  DRAFT  WAS  WORKED  OtTT 

In  one  of  lU  bolder  and  more  surprising 
passages,  the  paper  conceded  that  one  thing 
that  might  well  motivate  other  countries  to 
fight  terrorism  "Is  the  need  to  do  something 
so  that  the  crazy  Americans  won't  take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands  again."  Bome  Eu- 
ropean leaders  believe  that  Mr.  Reagan 
might  not  have  ordered  the  bombing  of 
Tripoli  and  Benghazi  on  April  16  if  Europe- 
an nations  had  taken  earlier  economic  or 
diplomatic  steps  against  the  Ubyans. 

According  to  a  ranking  White  House  offi- 
cial, who  disclosed  the  existence  of  the 
American  draft  document  and  its  genesis  on 
the  condition  that  he  not  be  named,  the  ses- 
sion on  Air  Force  One  Involved  Donald  T. 
Regan,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff;  John 
M.  Poindexter,  the  national  security  adviser, 
and  Mr.  Shultz,  with  the  President  Joining 
the  conversation  later.  Mr.  ShulU  was  re- 
portedly the  draftsman. 

At  Sunday  night's  dinner,  the  seven  lead- 
ers spent  an  hour  discussing  terrorism,  with 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  arguing 
for  what  one  Briton  called  a  "severe"  ap- 
proach. Mrs.  Thatcher,  who  has  been  under 
heavy  attack  at  home  for  having  permitted 
United  SUtes  JeU  to  take  off  from  her 
country  for  the  raids  on  Libya,  clearly  felt 
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that  she  needed  unanimity  with  her  sU  col-    delayed,  and  the  leaders  went  to  work  on 
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We  are  still  running  a  deficit  with  Mexico 
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STAN  EVANS  LOOKS  ASKANCE 
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of  it  The  treaty  was  rejected  by  "»•  ^3" 
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that  she  needed  unanimity  with  her  six  col- 
leagues to  ease  the  isolation  of  her  position 
as  the  only  European  leader  who  had 
backed  Mr.  Reagan's  decision  to  bomb 
Ubya. 

A  CRAIIGK  III  TOHK 

When  the  dinner  ended,  the  British. 
American,  West  German  and  Canadian  dele- 
gations, at  least  were  all  convinced  that 
there  was  general  agreement  on  a  muscular 
approach. 

But  when  the  matter  was  passed  to  the 
"sherpas"— the  aides  who  are  charged  with 
reaching  a  consensus  on  disputed  questions 
that  can  then  be  presented  to  the  leaders— 
the  tone  changed,  according  to  several 
sources.  An  American  said  that  in  the  early 
hours  of  this  morning,  as  the  aides  argued 
the  issue,  "they  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  French,  and  what  they  came  up  with 
condemned  terrorism  all  right,  but  not  with 
very  much  force." 

French  officials  denied  they  had  tried  to 
tone  things  down,  but  other  Europeans  said 
they  had.  The  British  were  particularly  dis- 
pleased: a  Downing  Street  official  said  the 
sherpas'  document  was  "much  too  wet"— too 
limp  and  unspecific— and  blamed  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  W.  Allen  Wallis.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Economic  Affairs,  for 
failing  to  take  a  firm  enough  line  with  the 
French. 

The  ranking  White  House  official  said, 
however,  that  Mr.  Wallis  was  simply  reflect- 
ing the  approach  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided upon  well  before  the  summit  meeting. 
The  SUte  Department  man,  the  official 
said,  was  "just  being  careful,  trying  to  get 
the  best  he  could  without  banging  heads." 

BIUTON  EXPRESSES  DISAPPOINmENT 

Another  American  involved  in  the  sher- 
pas' deliberations  gave  a  slightly  different 
account.  The  problem,  he  said,  was  that  Mr. 
Wallis  was  excessively  cautious  because  he 
is  an  expert  on  economics,  not  terrorism, 
and  that  the  British,  especially  Sir  Robert 
Armstrong,  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  voiced  no 
complaints  until  the  18  participants  were 
about  to  end  their  two-hour  discussion  at  5 
o'clock  this  morning. 

At  that  moment,  the  American  reported. 
Sir  Robert  said.  "1  shall  tell  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  my  disappointment." 

According  to  a  number  of  American  offi- 
cials, it  was  clear  from  the  start  that  there 
was  no  chance  to  persuade  Britain.  West 
Germany.  Italy  or  Japan  to  endorse  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Libya.  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er dislikes  sanctions  not  only  because  she  is 
convinced  that  they  do  not  work  but  also 
because  she  does  not  want  to  be  maneu- 
vered into  supporting  them  against  South 
Africa.  Italy  and  West  Germany  have  sub- 
stantial economic  stakes  in  Libya,  and 
Japan,  which  imports  all  its  oil,  feels  it  must 
avoid  offending  the  Arab  countries  that 
supply  much  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  White  House  aide  said,  Mr. 
Reagan  was  not  even  sure  that  he  could  per- 
suade his  six  colleagues  to  name  Libya  in 
the  terrorism  statement. 

LEADERS  REVISE  DRATT 

The  draft  produced  by  the  sherpas  did  not 
mention  Libya,  and  even  though  Larry 
Speakes.  the  White  House  spokesman, 
praised  it  this  morning  and  said  Mr.  Reagan 
considered  it  a  "significant  step  forward," 
the  President,  Mrs.  Thatcher.  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany  and  Prime 
Bfinister  Brian  Mulroney  of  Canada  wanted 
something  stronger. 

So  the  summit  session  that  was  to  have 
begun  considering  economic  questions  was 
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delayed,  and  the  leaders  went  to  work  on 
the  draft,  in  the  words  of  one  participant, 
"like  a  board  of  editors." 

Despite  what  officials  of  three  countries 
described  as  ill-concealed  French  reluctance 
and  Japanese  worries,  the  group  eventually 
decided  to  include  Libya's  name  in  the  state- 
ment and  to  toughen  the  language  in  some 
other  ways. 

"It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who  suggested  it," 
the  White  House  official  said.  "The  Presi- 
dent played  it  very  cleverly.  He  didn't  push, 
he  didn't  thump  the  table,  he  let  them  dis- 
cuss it.  reject  it.  then  he  brought  it  back, 
and  after  quite  a  while,  realism  set  in." 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
RELATIONS 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
Ul  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  Representative  Ron  Coi£man, 
and  present  some  remarks  on  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  As  you  know,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  next  to  Mexico  and  I  have  a  longstand- 
ing Interest  in  affairs  that  invotve  our  two  na- 
tions. 

So  I  thought  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  might  want  to  read  some  remarks  I  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  when  It  met  in  McAllen.  TX,  on 
April  7,  1986.  McAllen  is  a  major  city  in  my 
district  and  the  ITC  chose  it  as  the  location  for 
some  hearings  on  Texas-Mexico  relations.  My 
written  statement  to  the  ITC  reflects  my  belief 
in  the  importance  of  Mexico  to  Texas— and  of 
course  the  entire  United  States.  I  submit  my 
ITC  statement  in  its  entirety: 

Madam  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  submit  testimony  before  your 
Commission  pursuant  to  its  charge  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  investigate 
several  aspects  of  our  country's  trade  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico. 

Just  as  U.S.  citizens  are  moving  in  record 
numbers  to  the  border  areas  of  Texas'  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  north  to  Laredo:  so.  too. 
are  Mexican  citizens  migrating  to  this 
region.  For  every  fast  growing  Texas  border 
city,  there  is  an  equally  fast  paced  Mexican 
sister-city  on  the  rise.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  will  be  above  1  million  in 
population  and  our  twin  cities  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  border  will  have  matched 
and  exceeded  that  figure. 

Only  Canada  and  Japan  outrank  Mexico 
in  overall  trade  with  the  U.S.— so  I  appreci- 
ate the  Commission  selecting  a  Texas 
border  city  for  one  of  its  hearings  to  high- 
light this  economic  and  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Mexico. 

The  interdependence  of  the  VS.  and 
Mexico  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
Texas.  Just  prior  to  the  first  Mexican  Peso 
devaluation  in  1982,  imports  from  Mexico 
through  Texas  border  cities  had  a  value  of 
$3.2  billion  and  exports  from  Texas  border 
cities  to  Mexico  were  valued  at  $5.7  billion! 
And  I  know  this  interdependence  is  appreci- 
ated by  the  Commission  else  it  would  not 
have  chosen  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigative hearings. 
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We  are  still  running  a  deficit  with  Mexico 
in  all  producU  and  materials  traded  but  it  la 
Improving.  In  1985,  Mexico  increased  ita  Im- 
portation of  U.S.  goods  and  services  by  an 
impressive  10%.  And  this  action  was  taken 
despite  Mexico's  falling  oil  revenues  and 
cash  earnings!  Granted.  Mexico  has  some 
restrictive  tariffs  and  Immrt  rules  on  impor- 
tant items— but  Mexico  is  stepping  In  the 
proper  direction  and  that  is  proven  by  the 
10%  increase  in  its  VS.  imports. 

Most  important  to  Texas  is  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  federal  government  of  Mexico 
to  accede  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  This  Mexican  dedalon  came 
unllateraUy  on  November  26.  1985.  It  Is 
highly  significant.  Mexico,  as  a  GATT  sig- 
natory, wlU  enjoy  a  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  that  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
what  it  could  gain  bUaterally  and  It  will  ben- 
efit from  bindings  on  tariff^  maintained  In 
the  schedules  of  other  GATT  nations  with 
which  it  trades. 

By  Joining  the  GATT  famUy,  Mexico  will 
be  with  us  at  the  next  round  of  Multi-later- 
al Trade  Negotiations  as  a  full  international 
partner  in  trade.  But  most  significantly, 
GATT  membership  means  that  Mexico  will 
open  itself  to  greater  involvement  with  the 
U.S.  and  the  world.  It  is  a  big  step  for  a 
nation  that  has  protected  itself  in  past  trad- 
ing practices— but  will  prove  a  big  help  to 
the  Mexican  economy  as  it  attempts  to  di- 
versify beyond  oil  and  agriculture. 

And  finaUy,  to  further  highlight  positive 
Mexican  steps,  we  must  point  out  that  in 
July  1985,  the  Mexican  government  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  which  provides 
for  Mexico's  gradual  phasing-out  of  export 
subsidies  on  some  articles  in  return  for 
access  to  the  VS.  injury  test  whenever  the 
U.S.  begins  a  countervailing  duty  investiga- 
tion on  any  Mexican  import. 

In  recognition  of  Mexico's  importance,  the 
UjS.  has  given  it  a  handsome  status  as  one 
of  our  Most  Favored  Nations  and  we  grant 
Mexico  duty  free  treatment  under  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  on  about 
2,000  imported  items!  For  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1985,  our  GSP  duty  free  treat- 
ment on  2,000  items  accounted  for  about 
$1.1  billion  in  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico. 

This  hearing  takes  place  in  a  city  which 
acts  as  flagship  for  a  major  Foreign  Trade 
Zone.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  the  McAllen  FTZ  reported  that 
once  again  Mexico  leads  all  other  nations  in 
value  of  material  entered.  Mexico  accounted 
for  $76.4  million  worth  of  goods  brought 
into  the  FTZ— higher  than  even  Japan  and 
Taiwan. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1985, 
the  twin-plant  program  known  ix>pularly  as 
the  Maquiladora  program  generated  over 
$1.1  billion  in  foreign  exchange  earnings  for 
Mexico  and  l>ecame  its  second  largest  source 
of  foreign  earnings.  At  the  end  of  1984. 
there  were  some  641  border  MaquUa  plants 
in  operation.  The  liberal  tariff  concessions 
to  U.S.  companies  have  made  the  Maquila 
program  very  important  to  our  country. 
Also,  the  Maquila  in-l>ond  assembly  pro- 
gram is  one  instance  where  Mexico  allows 
100%  foreign  equity  investments.  We  hope, 
as  noted  earlier  by  Mexico's  willingness  to 
join  the  GATT.  that  further  Mexican  steps 
to  allow  increased  foreign  investments  will 
be  forthcoming. 

It  is  my  belief  that  once  Mexico's  econo- 
my is  fully  diversified,  we  will  see  a  much 
healthier  trade  relationship  evolve.  Right 
now— petroleum  exports  to  the  U.S.  from 
Mexico  have  skewed  our  trade  figures  and  is 
responsible  in  large  part  for  the  $5  billion 
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deficit  we  had  with  Mexico  In  1986.  Over 
the  laat  five  years,  agriculture  has  been  one 
big  trading  feature  with  Mexico  wherein  the 
VS.  baa  reglateied  a  poalUve  balance  of 
trade  statlatic  (exports  to  Mexico  of  $8.73 
billion  and  ImporU  of  $6.43  billion).  In  the 
manufacturing  area,  we  have  also  done  well 
over  the  last  5  years  (exporting  $64.6  billion 
and  importing  $40.3  billion).  So  not  every- 
thing is  on  the  downside  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
trade  statistics  are  concerned. 

But  this  brings  me  to  my  conclusion. 
M«/i>m  Chairman.  Once  Mexico's  economy 
has  fully  diversified,  there  wUl  be  not  only 
the  chance  of  vastly  increased  U.S.  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture  exports— but  the 
opportunity  to  prove  our  friendship  by  im- 
porting what  a  renewed  Mexican  economy 
can  produce. 

As  I  noted  earUer.  last  year  Mexico  in- 
creased its  Imports  of  U-8.  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  10%.  And  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  the  Mexican  economy  will  achieve 
dlveraificatlon  and  that  will  require  a  broad- 
er highway  of  trade  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

To  foster  and  build  this  broader  highway, 
we  need  direct  and  regular  contact  between 
U.S.  and  Mexican  industrial  leaders.  Our 
trade  officials  meet  regxilarly— but  so  too 
should  our  captains  of  Industry.  The  VS.  Is 
way  ahead  of  Mexico  In  the  post-Industrial 
forum  and  we  need  to  encourage  greater  co- 
operation with  the  Industrial  leaders  to  fine- 
tune  the  export  and  Import  scheme.  We  can 
achieve  an  equUlbrium  In  trade  if  we  recog- 
nize that  because  Mexico  Is  an  Important 
next-door  neighbor,  we  must  meet  and  talk 
as  often  as  necessary  to  achieve  harmony. 

We  already  do  this  in  the  border  areas. 
And  it  bears  mentioning  that  the  interna- 
tional border  is  truly  Just  a  political  divi- 
sion. It  does  not  divide  two  dissimilar  na- 
tions—it merely  demarcates  two  neighbors. 
Like  a  fence  that  is  only  chest-high.  We 
know  this  In  South  Texas— and  It  was 
pounded  home  the  hard  way  during  Mexi- 
co's financial  crisis  of  1982/1983  when  retaU 
sales  in  Texas  border  cities  fell  through  the 
floor.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
South  Texan  who  did  not  Instantly  realize 
the  critical  Importance  of  Mexico  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  border  region.  While 
debates  on  U.S.-Mcxlco  trade  relations  take 
place  In  our  respective  Capitals,  the  day  to 
day  reality  of  two  economies  meshed  togeth- 
er continues  in  the  border  area. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  while  you  and 
the  other  Commissioners  are  here  In  McAl- 
len and  the  Valley,  you  would  have  the  op- 
[wrtunlty  to  see  one  of  the  many  Interna- 
tional bridges  in  the  area  and  view  the  pulse 
of  traffic  and  commerce  that  is  a  feature  of 
our  dally  life  down  in  this  part  of  the  VS. 
Life  in  this  border  region  te  similar  to  the 
life  of  twins— one  knows  what  the  other  is 
sensing  and  what  the  other  needs.  We  need 
to  continue  efforts  at  buUdlng  a  legal  and 
regulatory  framework  that  allows  for  the 
development  of  more  cooperation,  more  un- 
derstanding, and  increased  mutual  projects 

and  efforts.  

Thank  you  again.  Madam  Chairman  and 
Commissioners,  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  voice  my  belief  in  perpetual  VS.  and 
Mexican  friendship. 


STAN  EVANS  LOOKS  ASKANCE 
AT  SALT  II  DECISION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  inw  JBtSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  8. 1986 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Presidential  dedston  to  extend  U.S.  compJi- 
ance  with  the  unratified  and  expired  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  emblematic  of  the  many  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  crosa-cunente  that 
pull  the  Reagan  adminletratton  in  opposite  di- 
recttone.  As  the  foltowInQ  article  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans  in  Human  Events  illustrates,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  what  motivates  the  President 
"to  take  a  hard  line  toward  the  lesser  tefforist 
in  Tripoli  while  seeking  accommodatton  with 
the  greater  one  in  Moscow." 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  various  fac- 
tkMis  in  the  administration's  national  security 
apparatus  jockey  for  ascendancy  on  each 
pressing  issue,  alternately  standing  firm  or 
making  strategk:  concessions,  as  each  situa- 
tton  warrants.  Unfortunately,  the  appearance 
is  that  of  a  Reagan  administration  "deeply  di- 
vided against  itself.  The  net  result  is  incoher- 
ence—which cannot  load,  and  which  no  one 
can  follow."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  full  text  of  Stan  Evans"  thought-provoking 
piece. 
The  artk:le  follows: 

[From  Human  Events,  May  3. 19861 
SALT  n  DicuiOH  Signals  iMCOHmnici 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
Just  when  It  seems  the  Reagan  Admlnia- 
tration  has  got  lU  act  together  and  charted 
a  sensible  course  In  defense  and  foreign 
policy,  It  Invariably  reverses  Itself  once  more 
and  heads  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  latest  case  of  apparent  resolve  dif- 
fused into  a  blur  of  indecision  is  the  tough 
line  staked  out  by  Mr.  Reagan  In  striking 
back  at  Libya's  Qaddafi.  Whatever  else 
might  be  said  about  this  episode.  It  was  a 
clear  example  of  decisive  leadership  In 
action.  And.  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Third  World  and  the  Europeans,  there  Is 
evidence  that  this  leadership  has  had  bene- 
ficial Impact  on  the  alliance  we  are  sup- 
posed to  head. 

Comes  now.  however,  the  inevitable  rever- 
sal—a determination  by  the  Reagan  plan- 
ners to  continue  abiding  by  the  unratified 
SALT  II  agreement.  The  reason  for  this  is 
to  go  yet  another  "extra  mile"  in  trying  to 
persuade  the  SovieU  of  our  bona  fldea  in 
the  realm  of  arms  control.  The  ironies  in- 
volved In  this  endeavor— and  the  negative 
signals  imparted  in  terms  of  leadership— are 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among 
the  more  obvious: 

Continued  attempU  to  seek  detente  with 
Moscow  go  directly  contrary  to  the  tough 
line  on  Qaddafi.  The  SovieU  and  the  East 
bloc  generally  are  his  foremost  backers. 
Ubya  is  stuffed  with  Soviet  weapons  and  ad- 
visors. The  head  of  Its  secret  police  is  an 
East  German.  The  SovieU  are  also  behind 
such  terrorist  as  Syria.  Cuba.  Nicaragua  and 
the  African  National  Congresa.  shot  down 
an  unarmed  passenger  liner,  are  savaging 
Afghanistan,  etc.  What  sense  does  It  make 
to  take  a  hard  line  toward  the  leaser  terror- 
ist In  TrIpoU  whUe  seeking  accommodation 
with  the  greater  one  in  Mo«x>w? 

Quite  apart  from  the  terrorism  question, 
the  SALT  dedalon  is  Irrational  on  the  face 


of  It.  The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  UA 
Senate  In  1979  and  has  never  been  rattned. 
If  It  had  been  ratified.  It  would  have  by  now 
expired.  President  Reagan  said  In  1960  that 
It  was  "fataUy  flawed."  and  shouldn't  be 
adopted.  HU  AdministraUon  now  says  the 
SovieU  are  violating  it,  along  with  numer- 
ous other  arms  accords.  Why,  In  view  of  all 
of  this,  should  we  abide  by  It? 

In  the  matter  of  Soviet  vlolatlona.  the 
Reagan  regime  has  recently  issued  a  report 
detailing  the  numerous  transgresilona  ox 
the  SovieU  and  asserting  that  "for  one  side 
(the  United  SUtes)  to  adhere  and  for  the 
other  side  (the  Soviet  Union)  not  to  adhere 
does  not  constitute  real  arms  control  at  alL 
Rather.  It  constitutes  a  dangerous  form  of 
bilateral  disarmament  in  the  guise  of  bilat- 
eral arms  control."  Exactly  so.  But  if  the 
Reagan  Administration  keeps  adhering  to 
SALT  II  despite  the  SovieU'  violations, 
what  incentive  do  they  have  to  change? 

The  Administration  has  talked  at  length 
at)out  the  need  to  refurbish  our  defenses, 
and  about  the  shortage  of  necessary  funds 
to  get  the  job  done.  Yet  In  order  to  abide  by 
the  SALT  II  llmiu.  we  have  already  disman- 
tled one  Poseidon  submarine  and  are  now 
scheduled  to  dismantle  two  more.  These 
subs  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
build,  and  still  more  millions  to  destroy.  If 
our  defenses  are  really  in  such  disrepair,  can 
we  afford  to  be  dismantling  perfectly  usable 
weapons  in  this  fashion? 

Reagan  spokesmen  and  numerous  people 
in  Congress  have  lamented  the  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  missiles,  leading  to  endless 
wrangles  over  the  MX-Peacekeeper  program 
and  a  "basing  mode"  that  would  protect  it 
from  Soviet  first  strike.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  our  submarine-borne  missiles 
are  more  "survivable"  than  our  land-based 
one,  since  they  are  harder  to  find.  Why 
should  we  be  taking  such  mlasUes  out  of 
service  even  as  we  l>ewail  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  vulnerability? 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Reagan  doctrine  in 
matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  deterrence  is 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which 
would  protect  us  from  a  Soviet  missile 
attack  and  repudiate  the  foUy  of  "mutual 
assured  destruction."  But  if  SDI  U  ever  to 
become  reality,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  get  out  of  the  ABM  treaty  of  1972,  which 
forbids  the  deployment  of  missiles  defenses. 
Our  unwillingness  to  abandon  SALT  n. 
which  has  never  been  ratified,  makes  It 
meet  unlikely  that  we  would  have  the  forti- 
tude to  break  out  of  an  accord  that  is  still 
extant  and  binding. 

There  are  more  such  paradoxes  that  could 
be  dted.  but  none  of  these,  as  Important  as 
they  are,  Is  as  significant  as  the  central  mes- 
sage of  SALT  11  adherence  by  thU  Adminis- 
traUon. The  Reagan  regime.  In  ^rmM  ot 
policy  and  personnel,  is  deeply  divided 
against  Itself.  The  net  result  U  Incoher- 
ence—which cannot  lead,  and  which  no  one 
can  follow. 


NEW  YORK  LAW  PROHIBIT8 
CONTRACTS  WITH  PIRBflB  EN- 
PORCINO  APARTHEID 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  nw  TORS 

W  THE  H0TT8E  OF  REPEEIHITATiVH 

munday,  May  8, 1986 
Mr.  OWEMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nmti  Yo»k  Oty  It 
having  a  problem  with  the  U.S.  Dapaftment  of 
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Tranaportation.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation insists  that  Federal  highway  funds  be 
conserved  by  awarding  contracts  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  New  York  City, 
however,  insists  upon  applying  local  law  19 
which  prohibits  contracts  between  New  York 
City  and  firms  which  supply  South  African 
agencies  which  enforce  apartheid  and  firms 
which  use  products  from  South  Africa. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  in  an 
April  22,  1986.  letter  signed  by  Jim  J.  Mar- 
quez.  general  counsel,  counters  that  this  is 
merely  a  problem  of  preemption  ¥»hen  there  is 
a  conflict  between  local  and  Federal  law.  The 
letter  notes. 

Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  the  policy  of  this 
administration.  President  Reagan  has  issued 
two  Executive  orders  to  limit  dealings  with 
South  Africa,  saying  that  apartheid  "is 
wrong  and  we  condemn  it." 

However,  when  we  are  discussing  the 
bottom  line,  tfie  administration's  policy  is  to 
preach  virtue  and  practice  sin. 

This  body  must  come  to  grips  with  the  diffi- 
cult problems  wtwh  flow  from  a  condemna- 
tion of  aparttieid.  I  have  not  heard  any  of  our 
colleagues  get  up  on  this  floor  and  proclaim 
the  virtues  of  apartheid.  Tliere  is  universal  dis- 
gust with  this  appalling  system.  Yet,  one  finds 
hesitation  wtien  it  comes  down  to  deciding  on 
what  actions  can  be  taken.  Apartheid  is  an 
evil  force.  It  must  end.  Its  supporters  do  not 
merit  any  support  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment State  and  kx»l  government,  or  our  pri- 
vate sector.  There  may  be  costs  to  this  posi- 
tion—we may  be  asked  to  put  some  money 
on  ttie  line.  However,  that  is  little  compared  to 
what  the  oppressed  majority  in  South  Africa  is 
being  asked  to  bear.  No  one  is  coming  after 
us  with  guns,  tear  gas.  or  metal  whips.  We  are 
not  being  summarily  arrested  and  subjected  to 
ttie  most  horrendous  physk»l  and  mental 
abuse.  We  are  not  being  asked  to  bleed.  We 
are  being  asked  to  accept  minimal  financial 
costs  to  support  the  fight  against  the  evil  of 
apartheid. 

The  administration  may  take  any  position 
that  it  wishes.  It  can  condemn  aparthekj  in 
any  forum  that  it  chooses,  including  through 
Executive  orders.  However,  condemnation, 
stinging  ttKXjgh  it  may  be,  is  simply  a  series  of 
words  staging  together  whk:h  may  not  be  worth 
ttie  breath  taken  to  utter  ttiem  or  the  paper  to 
write  them  down.  AparthekJ  is  a  monumental 
evil  whKh  can  only  be  defeated  by  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  men  and  women  of  good  vwll 
wtK)  as  indivkJuals  and  whole  societies  take 
the  necessary  action  to  cut  off  its  ItfeWood. 

New  York  City  has  taken  a  stand  similar  to 
that  of  other  kxaJities  and  States.  That  stand 
incurs  costs.  New  Yori<  accepts  those  costs 
even  ttiough  they  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
pain.  Why,  if  this  administration  is  opposed  to 
apartheid  does  it  resist  putting  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is  and  begin  to  accept  the 
costs  of  standing  up  for  principle?  Talk  is 
cheap.  Principles  cost  money,  time,  and  effort. 
I  am  opposed  to  aparthekJ  and  I  am  appalled 
that  my  tax  dollars,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  atxHrt,  are  being  used  to  support  ttiat 
evil.  That  the  Department  of  Transportation 
wouM  dare  to  cite  the  administiation's  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid  while  ordering  ttiat  Federal 
funds  be  used  to  support  it  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  append- 
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ed  the  letter  from  Mr.  Marquez  so  that  aN  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  fully  aware  of  its  despi- 
cable contents. 
The  letter  folkMvs: 

VS.  Departhkht  or  Tramsportatioh, 

Waahinffton,  DC.  April  22.  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
New  York  City,  NY. 

Dkah  Mayor  Koca:  Secretary  Dole  tias 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  recent  corre- 
spondence and  telephone  conversation  re- 
questing our  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Highway  Operations, 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (PHWA), 
concerning  the  inclusion  by  New  York  City 
of  anti-apartheid  provisions  in  Federal-aid 
contracts. 

PWHA  has  determined  that  these  special 
anti-apartheid  contract  provisions  required 
by  New  York  aty  Local  Law  19  could  result 
in  situations  where  City  contracts  using 
Federal-aid  funds  are  awarded  to  other  than 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, such  awards  would  violate  pro- 
visions of  Title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
implementing  regulations  thereto  in  Title 
23.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  As  you  are 
aware.  Federal  contracting  procedures  are 
designed  to  assure  maximum  competition, 
except  where  Congress  has  explicitly  direct- 
ly otherwise.  Congress  has  not  provided  any 
exception  to  this  general  rule  based  on  a 
company's  doing  business  with  South 
Africa. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  sympathetic 
to  the  City's  concerns  with  South  African 
apartheid  policies  and  its  efforts  to  ensure 
that  public  monies  do  not  further  such  poli- 
cies. Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  the  policy  of  this 
Administration,  President  Reagan  has 
issued  two  Executive  Orders  to  limit  deal- 
ings with  South  Africa,  saying  that  apart- 
heid "is  wrong  and  we  comdemn  it."  Howev- 
er, the  issue  we  are  faced  with  here  is  not 
the  Administration's  position  on  the  City's 
anti-apartheid  policies,  but  rather  the  con- 
flict between  current  local  and  Federal  laws. 
It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  the 
issue  here  concerning  a  conflict  between 
Federal  and  local  laws  is  not  unique.  The 
Department,  in  recent  years,  tias  also  ad- 
dressed conflicts  between  Federal  require- 
ments and  local  ordinances  that  limit  com- 
petition by  restricting  awards  to  local  con- 
tractors or  imposing  residency  require- 
ments. 

As  you  know,  meml>er8  of  my  staff  recent- 
ly met  with  City  officials  and  have  had  nu- 
merous additional  conversations  on  this 
issue.  We  have  given  serious  consideration 
to  your  views  and  the  possible  impact  to 
scheduled  Federal-aid  highway  projects  in 
the  City,  although  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  legality  of  these  special  provisions 
for  use  in  Federal-aid  contracts.  Despite 
your  assurances  that  these  anti-apartheid 
provisions  may  not  deter  potential  bidders 
from  submitting  bids  on  City  contracts,  they 
do  appear  to  conflict  with  requirements  for 
competitive  bidding  as  set  forth  in  23  U.S.C. 
S  112  and  23  CFR  H  635.108(a)  and  635.111. 
Since  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  New  York  City, 
this  is  not  an  issue  that  is  limited  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  its  particu- 
lar implementing  laws  and  regulations.  We 
have,  therefore,  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  its  views  on  the  applicability  of 
Local  Law  19  not  only  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  but  to  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  so  as  to  provide  consist- 
ent legal  interpretation  of  applicable  Feder- 
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al  law.  I  have  asked  that  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment expedite  its  review  of  ttila  matter. 

Pending  Department  of  Justice  review.  I 
Iwlieve  that  the  application  of  provisions  of 
New  York  State  Constitutional  and  High- 
way Law  may  also  prevent  Local  Law  19 
from  applying  to  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
tracts. We  have  discussed  in  detail  with  your 
staff  how  these  provisions  might  operate  in 
the  current  situation.  I  strongly  encourace 
you  and  your  legal  staff  to  explore  further 
this  issue.  Should  you  desire  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  pending  contracts,  you 
might  discuss  with  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (NYDOT)  the 
possibility  of  its  administering  these  con- 
tracte.  Since  contracts  administered  by 
NYDOT  are  not  subject  to  Local  Law  19, 
this  procedure  could  lead  to  expeditious 
processing  of  these  contracts. 

I  look  forward  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
resolution  of  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Jm  J.  MARQ0EZ, 

Qeneral  CounteL 
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WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSH 

OP  PENNSTLVAinA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  award-winning 
themes  of  four  students  from  the  Philadelphia 
area.  They  recently  participated  in  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Irish 
Society,  entitled  "What  America  Means  to 
Me."  In  all,  more  than  30,000  students  submit- 
ted entries  in  the  competition.  The  four  win- 
ners have  captured  a  special  sense  of  Amer- 
ica in  their  compositions  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them.  With  young  people  like 
these,  we  can  feel  secure  in  the  knowledge 
tfiat  our  future  is  in  good  hands. 

Wbat  America  Ii^ears  to  Mk 
(By  Caroline  Ann  Johnson) 
America,  America.  I  love  you 
Your  flag  waves  the  colors  of  red.  white  and 
blue. 

America  is  wonderful  and  looks  great  too 
And  all  the  people  who  live  here  love  you. 
Your  mountains  stand  very  high 
They  reach  out  and  almost  touch  the  sky. 
Your  trees  and  forests  are  t>eautiful  and 

green 
Refreshed  by  the  water  from  your  sparkling 

streams. 

The  people  of  America  take  pride  in  aU  they 

do 
They  love  the  land  they  live  In  and  all  their 

neighbors  too. 
And  so.  that  is  why,  America,  I  love  youl 

What  America  Means  to  Mb 
(By  Florentine  Marie  Maaon) 

As  I  was  walking  across  the  schoolyard 
one  beautiful  afternoon,  I  heard  a  voice 
near  the  flagpole.  "Good  afternoon,  Amer- 
ica." 

"Who  said  that?"  I  yeUed.  looking  around 
very  frightened! 

"Up  here,  at  the  top  of  the  flagpole."  said 
the  voice. 

Ixwking  up.  all  I  saw  was  the  American 
flag. 

"Yes  me  your  flag;  I  salute  you  America!" 


"I  am  not  America.  I'm  lliut."  I  said. 

"No.  you  are  America,"  the  flag  called 
back. 

"I  can't  lie  America,"  I  said.  "America  is 
made  up  of  cities  and  towns,  big  mountains 
and  wide  rivers." 

"You're  wrong,"  said  the  flag.  "America  is 
you  and  yoiur  family  and  friends.  People  like 
your  father  and  grandfather  who  went  into 
the  aendce  to  fight  for  freedom.  People  like 
your  mother  and  grandmother  who  helped 
strangers  and  the  people  in  need  when  they 
were  asked.  People  like  your  priests  and  sis- 
ters at  your  church  and  schools,  who  taught 
you  that  this  is  One  Nation.  Under  Ood.  It 
is  the  people  that  is  America." 

"But  all  countries  have  people,"  I  said. 

"That's  true,"  said  the  flag,  "but  not  all 
people  in  different  countries  are  willing  to 
die  to  keep  their  freedom  like  the  American 
people  have!  You  can  go  to  church  without 
any  one  stopping  you.  Is  that  because  your 
country  said  so?  No.  it  is  because  you  said  so 
200  years  ago.  and  continue  to  demand  free- 
dom even  today." 

I  caUed  )>ack,  "My  teachers  have  Uught 
us  to  salute  and  respect  you,  the  American 
flag,  but  you  are  saluting  me.  Why?" 

"Because  when  you  salute  and  honor  me, 
you  are  retdly  honoring  yourself  and  the 
American  people  because  without  you  Tina, 
I  am  nothing  by  colored  cloth. 

With  you,  I  am  your  symtMl  of  freedom, 
your  emblem  of  truth,  love  and  hope  for  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  strength." 
Feeling  very  proud.  I  called  up  to  our  flag 
saying.  "From  now  on.  when  I  salute  you. 
the  American  flag.  I'll  remember  who  I  am 
honoring,  the  people  of  America,  because 
America  is  her  people." 

What  America  Meahs  to  Me 

(By  Tonl  Lee  Cavanagh) 

The  United  States  of  America  represents 
210  years  of  the  fusing  of  numerous  diverse 
ancestries.  Collaborating  the  brilliance  of 
countless  nationalities  with  the  determina- 
tion of  one  human  race,  a  truly  extraordi- 
nary nation  was  built.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  fathom  the  overwhelming  sense  of 
brotherhood  our  beautiful  country,  Amer- 
ica, possesses  and  exudes. 

The  1800's  saw  the  immigration  of  peoples 
from  all  over  the  world.  Among  these  immi- 
grants were  my  ancestors,  proud  and  brave 
Irishmen.  Scores  of  hopeful  men.  women, 
and  children  voyaged  to  America  from  their 
homelands  in  pursuit  of  a  happier,  more 
productive  existence  in  the  New  World.  Free 
of  religious  oppression  and  a  stifling  eco- 
nomic environment,  the  Irish  were  able  to 
thrive  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  proud  to  Iw  an  American  just  as  I  am 
proud  to  l>e  an  Irishman.  America  is  much 
more  than  just  a  great  nation.  America  is  a 
strong  union  of  people  working  together  in 
a  continuous  effort  to  improve  itself.  Innu- 
merable ethnic  groups  played  an  essential 
role  in  America's  success  story.  The  intrinsic 
factor  in  America's  triimiptis  was  and  is  the 
people's  willingness  to  work  together. 

For  hundreds  of  years  differences  have 
been  cast  aside  to  allow  negotiations  be- 
tween America  and  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  cultivate  friendships.  Similarly,  im- 
migrants from  all  over  the  world  made  an 
Incredible  effort  to  avoid  dissension  within 
infant  America.  Having  the  foresight  to  see 
what  a  grand  nation  was  in  the  making,  men 
became  devoted  to  seeing  this  blueprint 
become  a  reality.  Language  t>arriers.  social 
and  political  differences,  and  many  other 
otistacles  were  overcome  in  order  to  create 
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an  America  that  each  man  could  call  his 
own. 

With  210  years  of  age,  America  has 
become  a  haven  for  all  mankind.  Our  beau- 
tiful country  offers  freedom  of  religicm, 
speech,  and  the  press,  opportunities  to 
achieve  business  success,  and  a  healthy  envi- 
ronment in  which  families  can  thrive.  Above 
all,  America  encourages  man  to  take  risks, 
to  t>elieve  in  himself  and  his  country 
enough  to  be  an  individual  as  well  as  an 
American. 

A  striking  mixture  of  cultures,  the  rich 
aiding  the  poor,  people  helping  themselves 
and  others  to  attain  their  goals  and  set  yet 
higher  ones:  all  of  this  is  America.  Being  of 
Irish  descent  and  having  grown  up  in  Amer- 
ica, nursed  on  stories  of  my  Irish  ancestors. 
I  am  proud  to  be  living  the  dreams  my  fore- 
fathers had  for  their  futures.  Opportunity, 
equal  rights,  freedom,  and  happiness  are  all 
part  of  my  life  as  an  American.  Every  gen- 
eration that  lives  and  works  in  America  gets 
closer  to  realizing  the  ultimate  goals  of 
their  ancestors.  This  Utopia,  however,  seems 
to  elude  us  somehow;  It  is  an  interminable 
quest.  Perhaps  this  is  because  with  each 
new  success  it  is  a  natural  instinct  for  Amer- 
ica to  set  even  higher  goals  for  herself.  Her 
continuous  prosperity  sparks  incentive  for 
posterity  to  carry  on  America's  determina- 
tion to  become  a  stronger,  wiser,  more  beau- 
tiful nation. 

What  America  Mbams  to  Me 
(By  Robert  Morgan) 

I  am  a  15-year-old  blind  person  who  has 
been  blessed  with  the  privilege  of  living  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  I  had  partial 
sight  until  the  age  of  11.  when  I  lost  my 
sight  completely.  I  was  frustrated  and  found 
it  very  hard  to  accept  my  visual  handicap. 
Throughout  my  schooling  as  a  main- 
streamed  student,  with  the  patience  and 
professionalism  of  my  teachers,  and  along 
with  the  guidance  and  love  of  my  family,  I 
have  been  able  to  function  Independently.  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  in  other  countries, 
a  person  with  a  handicap  such  as  mine 
would  not  have  the  same  opportunities  as  a 
handicapped  person  in  America.  The  pro- 
grams for  the  visually  impaired  that  our 
system  has  provided  afford  me  the  benefit 
of  endless  knowledge  and  possibilities. 

America  is  a  place  where  people,  regard- 
less of  their  disabilities,  have  constitutional 
rights  that  make  them  equal  human  beings. 
Although  I  lack  outer  vision  I  have  inner 
vision  which  enables  me  to  feel  the  way  I  do 
about  America.  The  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  greatest  country  that  Ood  could 
have  created  on  this  great  planet  of  ouis. 


CHASnSINO  PINOCHET 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  COIfiraCTICUT 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  RIPRESKinATIVIS 

TTiumtov,  May  8, 1986 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  SpMfc- 
er,  as  the  foik>wing  report  from  the  Council  on 
Hemisphere  Affairs  [COHA]  explains,  the 
United  States'  March  6  introduction  of  a 
United  Nations  resokition  cirittcizing  Chile's 
human  rights  record  is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  the  Reagan  administoation  may  finally 
take  meaningful  steps  to  bring  about  demo- 
cratic change  in  Chile.  However,  in  the  past 
the  Reagan  White  House  has  stt«saed  "quiet 
diptomacy"   as   a   reaponae   to   Santtago't 
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human  rights  abuses.  In  marked  comratt  to  Ks 
vodfarous  attacks  on  left-lMniog  ragImM 
charged  with  raschino  cMi  rights.  OvarluminQ 
the  poltey  art  by  the  Carter  admtnlatratton,  this 
administrstion  has  consistently  voted  In  favor 
of  multilateral  devetopment  bank  [MOB]  loens 
to  the  Rnochrt  government.  In  disregard  of 
section  701  of  the  Intemsttonal  Flnandsl  Insti- 
tutions Act  a  1977  amendment  that  bars  the 
United  States  from  supporting  MDB  toans  to 
nations  guilty  of  "a  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  interrwtionally  recognized  human  rights." 
The  report  was  written  by  COHA  resesrch  ss- 
sociate  Louise  Silbeding  and  first  appeared  in 
the  April  16,  1986  issue  of  COHA's  biweekly 
publication,  Washington  Report  on  the  Hemi- 
sphere. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

CHASTISmO  PlWOCHEI 

(By  Louise  SUberllng) 
Into  the  midst  of  heated  Congressional 
debate  over  funds  for  the  NIcaraguan  con- 
tras,  the  Reagan  administration  March  14 
issued  a  document  on  "regional  security" 
pledging  to  "oppose  tyranny  in  whatever 
form,  whether  of  the  left  or  the  right."  Sev- 
eral days  before,  on  March  6,  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution critical  of  Chile's  performance  at  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

On  Feb.  28,  AssUtant  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  Elliott  Abrams, 
one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of 
the  Administration,  went  as  far  as  to  say 
that  Washington  hopes  that  tactics  used  on 
Chile  "will  be  as  successful  ...  as  those  ap- 
plied in  Haiti  and  the  PhiUpplnes. "  What 
Mr.  Abrams  must  have  had  in  mind  was 
that  Washington  ardently  supported  those 
two  repressive  dictatorships  until  shortly 
before  they  were  overthrown  due  to  popular 
protests. 

As  the  Chilean  government  of  Gen.  Au- 
gusto  Pinochet  reacted  angrily,  some  ol>- 
servers  saw  a  virtual  return  to  the  Carter 
administration's  human  righU  policy,  while 
others  argued  that  the  moves  were  tactical 
in  nature,  intended  to  lend  moral  authority 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
topping  the  NIcaraguan  government. 

Those  close  to  SUte  Department  thinking 
told  COHA  that  Abrams  was  attempting  to 
build  U.S.  credentials  with  the  Chilean  op- 
position without  seriously  damaging  rela- 
tions with  Pinochet.  ThU  dual  poUcy,  sajr 
these  experU,  U  based  on  the  conviction 
that  while  Pinochet's  demise  is  not  immi- 
nent, his  years  are  numbered.  The  adminis- 
tration's success  in  finessing  transfers  of 
power  in  the  Philippines  and  Haiti  has  ap- 
parently pemiaded  policymakers  that  it 
may  be  easier  to  attempt  to  co-opt  opposi- 
tion movemenU  than  prop  up  dicUtors. 

The  UA-backed  U.N.  resolution  con- 
demned "the  persistence  of  serious  viola- 
tions of  human  rlghU  in  Chile,"  especially 
"such  violations  as  disappearances  and  tor- 
ture and  abuses  by  sectirity  forces."  Yet  on 
Dec.  8. 1985.  the  United  SUtes  voted  against 
a  U.N.  resolution  on  Chile,  and  abstained 
from  iU  key  vote  from  a  similar  resolution 
in  front  of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes.  Since  1981,  SUte  has  either  ab- 
stained on,  or  opposed,  all  resolutions  on 
Chile  because,  a  SUte  Department  official 
told  COHA.  they  were  "unbalanced  and  stri- 
dent." 

The  VM.  Himian  RighU  Commission  reso- 
lution, following  a  pull-no-punches  report 
by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  RlghU  in  October,  to  which  San- 
tiago also  reacted  angrily,  did  reflect  Pino- 
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mie  for     CoUeee  studenU  about  Vietnam.  In  her  Pu-        In  the  late  ISBOs.  New  York  Times  reoort- 
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cbet's  increasinK  international  isolation,  a 
reflection,  and  partial  result,  of  tbe  success 
of  the  Church-supported  coalition  of  moder- 
ate political  parties  gathered  together  by 
tbe  National  Accord  in  depriving  Pinochet 
of  political  support  within  Chile. 

Social  Democracy  leader  Rene  Abeliuk 
said  BCarch  36  that  Santiago  is  attempting 
to  get  Washington  "to  go  back  to  the  silent 
diplcHnacy  that  was  so  comfortable  for  the 
dictatorship— to  be  scolded  privately  while 
in  public  there  was  silence."  Commenting  on 
a  meeting  that  day  between  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile  Harry  Barnes  and  Chilean  For- 
eign Minister  Jaime  del  Valle,  Abeliuk  said 
that  the  Pinochet  regime  was  negotiating  to 
"recover  the  system  of  support  that  the 
United  States  used  to  provide,"  and  offset 
the  "tremendous  and  internally  catastroph- 
ic defeat"  represented  by  the  U.S.  human 
rights  resolution. 

Congressional  liberals  were  pleased  by  the 
U.N.  resolution,  but  doubtful  that  it  repre- 
sented a  fundamental  shift.  Conflict  over 
Chile  policy  has  raged  between  State  and 
members  of  Congress  ever  since  Reagan 
took  office  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Halg  normalized  relations  with 
the  Santiago  dictatorship,  lifting  the  bans 
on  Exlmbank  and  other  loans.  During  the 
Carter  administration,  funding  prohibitions 
were  imposed  because  of  Chile's  refusal  to 
extradite  three  Chileans  indicted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  murder  of  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Orlando  Le- 
telier  and  an  American  colleague. 

In  1977,  a  bipartisan  majority  at  the  Con- 
gress approved  Section  701  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act,  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  then-Representative  Tom 
Harkin  (D-Iowa.)  It  required  United  States 
representatives  at  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter- American  Development  bank  (IDB), 
but  not  the  IMF,  to  "aidvance  the  cause  of 
human  rights,"  opposing  loans  to  countries 
guilty  of  "a  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
Votes  on  multilateral  development  bank 
(MDB)  loans  are  the  key  indicator  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  larger  third  world  countries 
like  Chile,  which  do  not  receive  significant 
amounts  of  bilateral  aid. 

The  Carter  administration  consistently 
opposed  MDB  loans  to  Chile,  but  never 
made  a  formal  determination  that  Santiago 
was  engaging  in  "a  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions" of  human  rights.  This  failure  to  set 
an  unambiguous  policy  precedent  has  been 
exploited  by  the  Reagan  administration.  In 
July  1981.  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
versed Carter  administration  practice  and 
began  supporting  MDB  loans  to  Chile,  as 
well  as  then  military-ruled  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, and  Argentina. 

In  testimony,  Abrams  has  contended  that 
the  Carter  administration's  opposition  to 
MDB  loans  was  only  symbolic  because  all 
the  loans  passed  anyway,  and  that  it  can 
better  "promote  the  cause  of  human 
rights,"  stated  at  the  beginning  of  Section 
701,  by  interpreting  the  rest  of  the  amend- 
ment broadly.  "What  is  a  pattern  of  gross 
violations?"  asked  Abrams  in  testimony  Dec. 
5.  "That  is  a  Judgement  call." 

Critics  retort  that  the  U.S.  attitude  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  loans  proposed  to  the 
boards  of  the  MDBs,  and  point  to  the  vastly 
greater  siuns  approved  for  Chile  under 
Reagan  as  compared  with  the  Carter  years. 
They  also  argue  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of 
human  rights  improvements  in  Chile,  while 
disregarding  "the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
Section  701,"  as  Harkin  himself  put  it  Dec. 
5. 
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Even  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
bears  ultimate  responsibility  for  MDB  votes, 
has  been  uneasy.  On  January  10  a  memo 
was  leaked  from  Asst.  Treasury  Secretary 
David  Mulford  to  Abrams  urging  "a  review 
of  our  policy  regarding  U.S.  voting  on  MDB 
loans  to  Chile,"  citing  an  "unfavorable  de- 
velopment in  the  human  rights  situation." 
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Texans  to  this  day  a  special  protection  against 
any  attempt  to  bar  a  cause  of  action  because 
of  poiiticai  pressure  or  legisiative  conven- 


TEXAS  LAW  DAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
ackrKMvtedge  two  significant  events  we  have 
celebrated  in  Texas  recently — the  sesquicen- 
tennial,  celetxated  on  April  29,  and  Law  Day, 
commenwrated  on  May  1.  The  ideals  repre- 
sented t>y  our  State's  legal  tradition  and  revo- 
lutior^ary  heritage  are  strongly  held  by  Texans 
everywhere.  In  the  best  tradition  of  the  original 
Texas  lawyers  and  legislators,  we  strive  today 
to  continue  our  great  tradition  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  reliance  on  the  rule  of  law. 

It  is  to  these  precepts,  and  to  the  memory 
of  our  Texas  forbears,  that  we  in  Texas  have 
dedicated  this  sesquicentennial  year.  It  is  ttieir 
exceptional  vision  and  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law  that  we  still  honor  today. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
from  the  time  of  independence  to  the  time  of 
statehood  estat>lished  a  legislative  history  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  American  State.  In  a 
revolutionary  and  visionary  spirit,  Texas  was 
the  first  nation  to  declare  another  nation's  fail- 
ure to  provide  a  system  of  public  education  as 
a  cause  for  revolution.  The  Texas  Declaration 
of  Independence  responding  to  Mexico's  fail- 
ure In  this  regard  stated: 

Unless  a  people  are  educated  and  enlight- 
ened, it  is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance  of 
civil  liberty  or  the  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  reflected  tt>e 
English  heritage  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress by  establishing  "by  statute  the  common 
law  of  England,"  as  the  law  of  the  land.  How- 
ever the  Texans  added  one  qualification  that 
is  significant  in  our  laws  to  this  day.  They  in- 
corporated the  common  law  except  as  they 
stated,  "*  *  *  with  such  modifications  as  our 
circumstances  may  require." 

One  of  those  modifications  required  in  the 
wisdom  of  tfie  Texas  Congress  was  tt>e  adop- 
tion of  the  civil  law  of  marital  rights  rather  than 
that  found  in  English  common  law.  By  pre- 
serving the  law  of  community  property  and 
recognizing  a  woman's  equal  right  to  the  earn- 
ings of  her  spouse,  Texas  moved  ahead  of 
even  the  UnKed  States.  The  republic  also 
passed  ttie  first  homestead  law  in  any  Eng- 
lish-speaking jurisdiction  exempting  the  family 
tiomestead  from  foreclosure  to  pay  general 
debts. 

In  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  that  pertiaps  only 
lawyers  can  appreciate  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  provided  ttiat 

All  courts  shall  be  open  and  every  man  for 
an  injury  done  him  *  *  *  shall  have  remedy 
by  due  coiu-se  of  law. 

This  "open  courts"  provision  not  found  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  or  BUI  of  Rights  gives 


Even  in  ttte  simple  act  of  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic,  the  Corigress 
showed  its  wisdom  and  boldness.  By  including 
in  Its  western  boundary  ttie  Rio  Grande  to  its 
source,  Texas  received  $10  million  for  its  New 
Mexico  lands  from  the  United  States  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  With  this  money  Texas 
paid  off  the  debts  of  the  republic,  built  the 
Governor's  mansion  and  put  $2  million  into 
the  permanent  school  fund. 

By  including  a  boundary  extending  three 
leagues,  about  lOV^  miles,  into  tf>e  gulf, 
Texas'  permanent  school  fund  has  received 
over  a  tiillion  dollars  from  this  "tidelands"  rev- 
enue. By  recent  congressional  action  Texas 
will  receive  $416  million  in  revenues  from  this 
source  this  year  and  will  receive  millions  more 
in  the  future. 

Like  ttie  Texans  of  that  ravotutionaiy 
decade,  our  generation  has  a  vision  for  and  a 
confidence  in  our  future.  One  key  to  that 
future  lies  in  space  and  high  technology  de- 
velopments. I  t>elieve  Texas  is  uniquely  suited 
to  take  advantage  of  such  space  markets.  Our 
area  has  a  most  obvious  and  important  re- 
source—the Johnson  Space  Center.  The 
value  to  our  community  of  that  center  is  ap- 
parent though  I  think  we  must  make  greater 
use  of  its  potential. 

Also  in  Houston  is  the  Texas  Medical 
Center,  a  t'emendous  resource  for  biomedical 
and  ptiarmaceutical  research.  Moreover, 
Texas  possesses  a  number  of  worid-class  uni- 
versities like  the  University  of  Texas,  Texas 
A&M,  Rice,  and  the  University  of  Houston— all 
growing  fi-om  an  education  system  made  pos- 
sible t>ecause  of  ttie  commitments  to  educa- 
tion made  in  Texas  150  years  ago. 

Despite  ttiese  intierent  resources  and  ad- 
vantages, Texans  will  have  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  realize  the  benefits  of  high 
technokigy  growth.  We  need  long-range  plarv 
ning,  incentives  to  new  companies,  and  im- 
provements in  education  in  Texas. 

We  must  ensure  ttiat  our  educational 
system  enhances  scientific  and  technical 
training.  We  cannot  compete  in  the  high-tech 
economy  without  having  a  high-tech  work 
force.  On  this  front  I  took  to  Governor  White's 
Select  Committee  on  Higher  Education  for 
strong  recommendations. 

On  ttie  Federal  level,  Senator  Bentsen  and 
I  have  inti-oduced  the  National  Space  Grant 
College  Act  a  bill  designed  to  promote  further 
alliances  between  our  universities  and  busi- 
nesses and  to  foster  the  growth  of  space  sci- 
ence expertise  in  our  Instibjtions  of  research 
and  education.  The  State  could  also  help 
pave  the  way  for  the  space-grant  college  pro- 
gram by  dedicating  funds  to  match  future  Fed- 
eral moneys  in  the  same  way  ttiat  Texas  cre- 
ated a  technology  fund  to  foster  a  wide  variety 
of  research. 

Each  of  our  universities  coukt  devetop  spe- 
cific technotogical  specialties  in  areas  like  bio- 
medk»l  research,  materials  processing,  or 
communnation.  In  this  way,  new  high-tech 
txjsinesses  could  stiare  resources  and  exper- 
tise, and  avoid  squandering  our  resources  on 
redundant  research  programs. 
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FinaNy.  I  feel  there  is  an  important  rola  for 
local  communities  in  this  driva  tor  economic 
diveraHicationa.  By  provfclng  economic  devel- 
opment plans,  supporting  a  base  of  new  busi- 
ness incubators,  fostering  business-to-busi- 
ness and  business-to-govemment  communica- 
tton,  cities  Hke  Pasadena  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  fijture.  If  we  can  enhance  our 
education  system,  harness  ttie  entrepreneural 
skill  and  research  resources  of  Texas,  we  can 
make  a  diversified  and  robust  Texas  economy 
a  reality  for  our  next  150  years. 


POOD  FOR  THOUGHT  ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICmQAH 
ni  THX  HOUSK  OP  HKPRSSENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
dearly  shows  that  ttie  Communist  Sandinistas 
in  Nicaragua  have  essentially  destroyed  that 
poor  country.  The  Nicaraguan  economy  Is  on 
its  last  legs,  the  Catholic  Church  there  is 
under  seige,  human  rights  are  being  denied 
and  the  last  free  newspaper  is  routinely  being 
censored. 

Tnte  to  form,  the  Mandst-Leninists  of  Mana- 
gua are  doing  to  ttiat  country  what  was  done 
by  similar  totalitarian  regimes  in  Vietnam, 
Canit)Odia,  Cuba,  Ethiopia  and  in  many  ottier 
countries  around  the  worid  that  have  been 
added  to  the  long  list  of  captive  nations. 

All  too  often,  Americans  and  others  around 
ttie  work!  forget  about  the  seamy  skle  of  com- 
munism. They  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  focus  on  ttie  promises  of  ttiat  failed  kJeol- 
ogy.  Built  into  ttie  ttieory  of  communism  is  ttie 
klea  of  class  struggle  and  the  need  to  export 
that  ideokjgy. 

History  appears  to  be  repeating  itself  today 
in  Central  America.  Comandante  Ortega  and 
company  are  aggressively  exporting  ttieir 
failed  revolution  to  the  surrounding  countries 
In  ttiat  region.  They  call  themselves  interna- 
tionalists and  iMlieve  that  they  must  force 
their  revolution  upon  the  small  and  poor  coun- 
bies  of  Central  America.  Sad  but  tme,  many 
Americans  are  enamored  by  ttie  revolutionary 
glamor  of  Daniel  Ortega.  His  claims  of  bring- 
ing progress  to  Nk»ragua  are  seductive  and 
lull  many  of  the  innocent  into  believing  that  his 
brand  of  Marxism-Leninism  will  cure  the  ills  of 
Nicaragua  and  ottier  countries  in  ttie  region. 

I  submit  that  history  has  stiown  that  com- 
munism brings  sadness  and  despair.  A  visit  to 
any  Communist  country  will  prove  my  point  I 
am  determined  that  history  will  not  repeat 
itself  again  in  this  hemisptiere.  I  don't  want 
more  Cuban  police  states  near  our  souttiem 


I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  wake  up 
before  it  is  too  late.  Let's  do  something  now 
to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  in  Central 
America. 

With  ttiese  concerns  in  mind,  I  commend 
the  following  insightful  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
HiSToar  Biuis  Hot  Prophkcy 
(By  Jotin  Pitney  Jr.) 

On  April  28,  197S.  Frances  FitzOerald 
came  to  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  to  lecture  Union 
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Collece  Students  about  Vietnam.  In  her  Pu- 
Utiser  Prise  book.  Fire  in  the  Lake,  she  had 
referred  to  the  Viet  Cong  aa  "liberation 
forces,"  blamed  the  war's  ferocity  on  the 
"latent  sadism"  of  American  troops,  and 
longed  for  the  day  when  "tbe  narrow  flame 
of  revolution"  would  "cleanse  the  lake  of  Vi- 
etnamese society  from  the  corruption  and 
disorder  of  the  American  war," 

It  was  fitting  that  she  made  her  appear- 
ance on  this  day.  Within  hours.  Communist 
troops  would  take  Saigon. 

A  Union  College  sophomore,  I  interviewed 
Ms.  FitzOerald  for  the  student  newspaper. 
Recently  I  played  the  tape  of  that  conversa- 
tion to  learn  how  her  remarks  would  sound 
11  years  later. 

If  the  Communists  are  liberators,  I  ask, 
why  are  Vietnamese  civilians  trying  to 
escape? 

They  are  running  from  the  Communists 
because  they  still  fear  the  Americana,  she 
explains.  "Every  single  time  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  PRO  [Viet  Cong]  have  come 
into  a  city,  that  place  has  Ytten  l>oml>ed." 
Others  flee  out  of  shame.  "Of  course  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  t>enefltlng 
from  the  regime  and  the  American  pres- 
ence. A  lot  of  them  now  feel  guilty." 

Communist  brutality  does  not  create  refu- 
gees, she  suggests.  "There  have  been  no  con- 
firmed atrocity  stories."  In  fact,  any  blood- 
bath would  be  America's  fault.  "I  really 
think  that  American  policy  has  t>een  direct- 
ed toward  creating  a  massacre.  Not  only 
militarily,  but  by  making  a  political  settle- 
ment so  difficult  as  to  create  as  much  blood- 
shed as  possible." 

What  happens  when  the  North  Vietman- 
ese  take  over  the  South? 

"It's  precisely  wtiat  they're  trying  not  to 
do.  What  they  don't  want  to  do  Is  to  create 
their  own  government  In  the  South.  What 
they  see  is  the  creation  of  an  indigenous 
sovereign  government  which  will  negotiate 
with  Hanoi  l>efore  an  eventual  reunification 
of  the  country. 

"This  will  l>e  an  Interim  government.  It 
will  t>e  In  charge  of  carrying  out  elections." 

This  statement  is  surprising.  "What  kind 
of  elections?"  I  ask. 

"National  elections  for  a  new  govern- 
ment." 

"Multiparty?" 

"Probably." 

So  there  is  was.  The  Communists  had 
fought  for  decades  in  order  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  Southeast  Asia,  and  only  the  Ameri- 
cans stood  in  their  way. 

History  has  belied  Ms.  FitzOerald's  ghast- 
ly delusions.  Thousands  of  boat  people  tried 
to  flee  the  country;  though  some  reached 
freedom,  many  died  at  sea.  Those  who 
stayed  behind  were  often  sent  to  "reeduca- 
tion camps."  where  they  remain.  The  North 
Vietnamese  not  only  dominated  the  South, 
but  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well.  Now  they 
threaten  Thailand.  And  there  have  l>een  no 
free  elections. 

Eleven  years  later  her  comments  are  mem- 
orable not  t>ecause  they  are  so  unusual,  but 
l>ecause  they  are  so  typical.  Time  and  again 
for  nearly  70  years.  Communist  crimes  have 
escaped  many  lit>eral  eyes: 

In  1910.  American  Journalist  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  returned  from  Lenin's  Russia  and  said, 
"I  have  been  over  Into  the  future— and  it 
works!" 

Joseph  Davles,  the  U.S.  amlMLsaador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  reported  Josef  Stalin  as 
tiavlng  "insisted  on  the  liberalization  of  the 
constitution"  and  "projecting  actual  secret 
and  universal  suffrage."  Mr.  Davles  also  en- 
dorsed Stalin's  infamous  show  trials. 
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In  the  late  IBSOs,  New  York  Times  report- 
er Hertiert  Matthews  presented  Fidel  Castro 
as  the  T  j:.  lAwrenoe  of  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  Steffens,  Mr.  Davles,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews were  not  bad  Americans,  Just^'lwd 
prophets. 

And  now  the  sequeL  Although  many  ad- 
ministration critics  liave  finally  conceded 
ttiat  the  Central  American  Communists  are 
not  Just  agrarian  reformers,  the  critics  still 
think  that  the  Communists  can  Im  brought 
to  the  table  by  good  intentions  alone, 

Ms.  FitzOerald  herself  dlsnissed  Central 
America  In  a  198S  issue  of  Harper's:  "Tbe 
problem  In  El  Salvador  Is  not  the  guerrlllaa 
but  the  government— the  military-dnninat- 
ed  government  that  actually  created  the 
guerrillas  and  now  can't  get  rid  of  them 
without  American  help," 

So  It's  America's  fault  again.  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  apparently  tiave  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  hope  she  will  not  go  on  to  claim 
that  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  the  San- 
dinistas are  aiming  for  free  multiparty  elec- 
tions. Or  that  refugees  are  fleeing  to  Amer- 
ica t)ecause  they  fear  Americans. 


THE  SELF-INSURANCE 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PBmSTLVAirU 
nf  THI  HOU8I  or  RIPUEBIirTATrVBS 

Thunday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  month  ago 
today,  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  4524,  to 
establish  a  national  commission  to  examine 
our  Nation's  current  insurance  availability 
crisis.  The  Commission  would  examine  the 
need  for  k)ng-term  solutions  to  ensure  insur- 
ance availability  for  American  businesses  and 
professionais.  In  the  past  month  over  40  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  me  In  this  effort 
WhHe  the  Commissk>n  would  require  action  on 
its  recommendations  by  ttie  Congress  within  6 
months  of  enactment,  I  am  now  offering  a 
short-term  solution  to  ease  the  current  insur- 
ance crisis. 

As  extensive  hearings  before  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  shown,  the  insurance  crisis  is 
complex.  It  involves  insurance  companies  and 
purchasers  of  insurance,  courts,  and  lawyers, 
U.S.  companies  and  foreign  reinsurers,  as  well 
asottiers. 

My  bill  addresses  the  short-term  availability 
crisis  in  two  ways.  Rrst  it  makes  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  provkjes  tax  in- 
centives for  small  businesses  or  professionals 
to  self-insure  where  a  line  of  insurance  is 
either  unaffordable  or  unavailable.  My  legisla- 
tion establishes  what  can  essentially  be  called 
self-insurance  individual  retirement  accounts 
or  IRA's.  To  utilize  this  IRA,  a  business  wouW 
have  to  have  faced  unaffordable  premium  In- 
creases within  the  last  year,  been  canceled  by 
an  insurance  company  without  prior  substanti- 
ated claims  within  the  past  3  years,  or  have 
simply  been  unable  to  find  coverage  at  any 
cost. 

The  second  provision  is  to  enhance  the  use 
of  self-insurance  by  expanding  the  Product  Li- 
ability Risk  Retention  Act  of  1081.  It  would 
alk)w  similarty  situated  businesses  or  groups 
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[From  Business  Week.  May  12. 19861 
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to  form  their  own  insurarKe  cooperatives 
across  State  lines. 

tt  would  also  allow  ttiose  facing  unafforda- 
ble  rates  or  w<x>  have  had  their  policies  can- 
celed to  purchase  liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basts.  Safeguards  are  included  in  the 
legislation  to  oversee  the  solvericy  and  viabili- 
ty of  these  groups  as  well  as  to  ensure  their 
formation  will  avoid  adversely  impacting  an  al- 
ready ailing  Insurance  industry. 

A  provision  in  my  bMI  separates  it  from  other 
risk-retention  legislation  before  Congress.  It 
eliminates  unjustified  restrictions  on  full  tax 
consolidation  for  insurance  companies  which 
offer  administrative  services  or  insurance  to 
risk-retention  groups.  This  provision  not  only 
eliminates  bad  tax  policy,  but  more  important- 
ly, offers  incentives  to  ttie  insurarKe  Industry 
to  participate  ar)d  support  risk  retention 
groups. 

This  legislation  takes  off  wtiere  other  pro- 
posals have  fallen  short.  It  ensures  some  kind 
of  insurance  availability  wf>ere  none  may  be 
currently  available.  It  provides  the  incentives 
necessary  to  make  risk  retentren  work.  In  the 
past,  risk-retention  cooperatives  formed  under 
the  1981  act  have  done  poorly;  in  many  cases 
folding  and  actually  making  things  much 
worse  for  their  memt)ers.  The  tax  proviskins 
of  my  legislatkxi  will  ensure  that  professkinal 
management  servk:es,  risk-assessment  serv- 
ices,  and  reinsurance  artd  insurance  coverage 
will  be  available  from  the  insurance  industry 
for  risk-retention  groups.  To  provkJe  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  tax  provisions  of  my 
legislatkxi  work,  I  have  included  a  detailed  de- 
scriptk>n. 

I  firmly  believe  that  either  of  the  changes  to 
existing  law  will  help  alleviate  the  present 
shortage  of  insurance  coverage.  Both  coukj 
cause  a  profound  improvement  in  what  is  the 
most  frightening  problem  facing  American 
businesses  today,  the  high  cost  of  nonavaila- 
bility of  commercial  liability  insurance  cover- 
age. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  legisla- 
twn  and  to  support  an  Immediate  short-term 
solutnn  to  the  insurance  availability  crisis. 
While  I  feel  strongly  a  national  commisskjn  is 
needed  to  address  a  long-term  answer  to  this 
problem,  enhancement  of  self-insurance  is  an 
immediate  concem  whk:h  the  Corigress  must 
address. 
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Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  tax  reform  I  agree  with  PreskJent 
Reagan's  goal  of  creating  a  new  system  that 
is  fairer  and  provides  for  greater  economic 
growth.  Tfie  House-passed  bill  does,  I  believe, 
accomplish  this.  Fortunately,  the  recent  plan 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
takes  an  Important  step  in  this  directk)n  as 
well.  Senator  Packwooo  shoukj  be  applaud- 
ed for  moving  his  committee  away  from  con- 
sideration of  an  earlier  draft  plan  that  repre- 
sented ttie  antittiesis  of  real  tax  reform.  A  no- 
table case  In  point  was  this  draft  plan's  treat- 
ment of  our  domestk:  wine  industry. 
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In  order  to  pay  for  restoring  several  tax  ex- 
penditures, the  wine  industry  had  been  singled 
out  as  the  only  agricultural-based  product 
asked  to  absorb  eiK>nnous  new  tax  increases. 
rtot  once,  not  twwe,  but  three  times.  The 
excise  tax  on  wine  wouM  be  raised  400  per- 
cent from  17  cents  to  87  cents  a  galkin, 
excise  taxes  would  be  eliminated  as  business 
deductrens,  and  future  taxes  would  be  indexed 
to  price  changes.  Studies  Indicate  that  these 
and  otfier  excise  tax  Increases  woukJ  be 
highly  regressive,  with  k>w-income  households 
wtK)  account  for  only  3  percent  of  Income 
forced  to  pay  8  percent  of  the  tax  Increase.  In 
effect,  ttie  excise  tax  increases  woukj  result  in 
households  receiving  a  much  smaller  net  tax 
cut  for  low-income  househokJs  than  under 
either  the  House  bill  or  the  President's  plan. 
Clearly,  massive  excise  tax  Increases  on  wine 
wouM  not  bring  fairness  to  the  Tax  Code. 

Nor  woukj  it  provide  for  greater  productivity 
and  growth.  It  is  estimated  that  these  provi- 
sk>ns  would  reduce  the  wine  market  by  at 
least  10  percent,  with  the  k>ss  of  400  vine- 
yards and  20,000  iobs.  That  is  an  unaccept- 
able burden  for  an  industry  tfiat  Is  already 
heavily  taxed  at  the  State  level  and  has  seen 
table  wine  drop  from  281  millk>n  galksns  to 
264  million  galkxis  in  the  last  2  years. 

In  ckising,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind 
Members  of  both  bodies  that  the  wine  Industry 
is  not  like  that  depcted  on  ttie  television  show 
Falcon  Crest.  In  fact,  it  is  mostly  small  family 
vineyards  that  are  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  These  small  vineyards  would  be 
the  first  to  go  under  such  excise  tax  provi- 
sk)ns.  With  this  in  mind,  I  wouM  hope  that  the 
full  Senate  strikes  a  note  for  fairness  and  pro- 
ductivity by  endorsing  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  decisk>n  to  omit  any  additk>nal 
excise  tax  increases  on  wine  from  its  tax 
reform  package. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Friday 
evening  I  had  ttie  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  North  Georgia  College  awards  ceremony. 
Our  colleague  Hon.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr., 
gave  an  excellent  address  on  personal  ad- 
vancement and  individualism  a  copy  of  which  I 
insert  into  the  Record: 
Address  of  Representative  Wyche  Fowler, 
Jr.,  North  Georgia  College 

I  want  tx)  first  of  all  congratulate  the  stu- 
dents here  today  on  your  achievements  here 
at  North  Georgia  College.  And  in  addition  I 
would  like  to  commend  your  parents  who 
have  also  made  a  major  contribution  (in- 
cluding the  financial  one!)  in  getting  you 
here  today. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  have  better  things 
to  do  with  your  time  on  this  festive  occasion 
than  to  listen  to  some  long-winded  st>eech  so 
I  will  try  to  be  uncharacteristically  brief. 

Addresses  of  this  kind  are  generally  given 
to  a  look  ahead,  an  examination  of  future 
prospects  for  those  who  have  accomplished 
so  much  and  of  whom  we  expect  so  much. 
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But  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  future,  for  you  literally  are  the  future. 
Tou  will  live  there  and  whatever  guesses  or 
estimates  I  could  try  to  give  you  alxiut  how 
your  lives  will  l)e  as  individuals  or  aa  parts 
of  the  larger  community  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood l>e  far  off  the  mark  from  Uie  reality 
you  will  find  for  yourselves. 

I  propose  to  talk  to  you  about  the  past, 
for  this  is  also  a  time  for  reflection  on  what 
has  gone  before.  As  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote: 
"Time  present  and  time  past 
'Are  l)oth  perhaps  present  in  time  future, 
"And  time  future  contained  In  time  past. 

Just  three  years  ago,  in  1983,  Georgia 
celebrated  the  2S0th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Next  year,  in  1987,  we  wUl  com- 
memorate the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
State's  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
These  milestones  serve  as  reminders  of  our 
unique  identity  as  well  as  of  our  conunon 
heritage  as  Americans,  of  the  historical  con- 
tinuity linking  us  to  the  Founding  Fathers 
as  well  as  of  the  progression  of  years  that 
have  brought  us  to  the  present. 

The  world  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the 
era  of  democratic  revolutions,  Indian  Wars, 
sailing  ships,  and  candle  lights,  seems  very 
remote  to  us.  Yet  the  Georgia  of  Just  fifty 
years  ago  was  in  truth  almost  equaUy 
remote  to  our  current  circumstances. 

Think  about  it  a  moment.  Just  fifty  years 
ago  in  Georgia  two-thirds  of  the  population 
lived  on  farms:  our  per  capita  income  of 
$317  ranked  near  the  very  bottom  of  all 
states;  fewer  than  one  half  of  all  homes  and 
only  3  percent  of  rural  homes  had  electrici- 
ty; 

Only  1  home  in  4  had  a  refrigerator;  only 
1  out  of  16  farmers  lived  near  a  paved  road; 
60  percent  of  Georgia's  textile  workers  lived 
in  drab,  company-owned  housing  and  were 
paid  30  to  40  percent  less  than  their  coun- 
terparts In  other  parts  of  the  country;  race 
relations  were  characterized  by  legalized 
segregation  and  discrimination,  dlsenfran- 
chisement  of  Black  citizens;  and  violence; 
only  36  of  the  SUte's  159  counties  had  full- 
time  health  departments; 

Only  1  out  of  3  cities,  and  1  out  of  4  rural 
communities  had  sanitary  sewer  systems; 
the  State  ranked  in  the  top  3  States  Sn  the 
nation  in  deaths  from  malaria;  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  was  57.8  per  thousand,  nearly 
the  worst  record  in  the  U.S.;  public  spending 
for  education  was  only  $73  per  pupil  for 
Whites  and  $17  for  Blacks;  annual  average 
teacher  salaries  were  $930  for  Whites  and 
$430  for  Blacks. 

It  is  hard  to  l}elieve  how  far  we  have 
come.  I  say  we.  but  it  was  mainly  the  work 
of  today's  senior  citizens  and  their  parents 
who  brought  us  to  where  we  now  are.  In  the 
mind  1980s,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  as  Georgians  and  as  Americans  known. 
We  live  in  a  land  where  freedom  of  expres- 
sion is  considered  so  deeply  ingrained  that 
we  now  often  take  it  for  granted.  We  live  In 
a  nation  where  the  rule  of  law  reigns  su- 
preme, even  over  the  highest  officials  of 
government.  We  live  in  a  country  which  has 
the  world's  longest-lived  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, and  which  has  never  abandoned 
those  democratic  traditions  whether  In  war. 
civil  war.  or  economic  depression. 

For  these  and  the  many  other  blessings 
that  we  enjoy,  we  must  give  thanks.  But.  let 
us  not  forget  that  these  achievements  have 
not  come  easy.  Each  generation  has  had  to 
fight  to  maintain  and  expand  our  freedoms 
and  opportunities.  I'm  sure  the  Georgians 
of  fifty  years  ago  felt  that  they  had  come  a 
long  way  in  the  SUte's  first  200  years,  yet 
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looking  back,  how  limited  their  horlions 
■eem  to  us  today  when  we  have  walked  on 
the  moon,  spanned  the  earth  with  transpor- 
tation and  oommunicaUon  networks,  and 
found  cures  for  many  of  the  deadliest  dis- 
eases of  the  past 

When  we  measure  the  progress  of  the  past 
50  years.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  aspirations 
and  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  who 
wanted  something  better  for  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  country.  That  Idea, 
that  we  can  do  better,  that  we  should  strive 
to  do  better,  to  perhaps  the  essence  of  the 

American  spirit  

It  to  now  113  years  since  North  Georgia 
CoUege  began  holding  classes.  Much  has 
changed  In  the  Intervening  years  both  In 
the  State,  as  I've  Just  discussed,  and  here  at 
North  Georgia.  The  school  here  in  Dahlon- 
ega  has  grown  In  sise.  in  scope  and  in  stat- 
ute. lU  growth  and  progress  have  mirrored 
and  indeed  contributed  to  the  SUte's  move 
ahead. 

As  Honor  StudenU.  you  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  thto  growth  and  progress.  You  have 
both  contributed  to  it.  and  benefited  from 
It.  And  thto  to  certainly  In  the  tradition  of 
Education  at  North  Georgia  and  through- 
out our  SUte.  a  tradition  of  returning  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  community  which 
helped  support  your  education. 

I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  strongly  be- 
lieves in  personal  advancement  and  In  indi- 
vidualism. Yet  I  also  have  an  absolute  belief 
that  we  all  have  obligations  to  our  country, 
to  our  community,  to  our  families.  The 
phrase  "No  man  to  an  island,  entire  of  itself; 
every  man  to  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main."  to  as  true  today  as  it  was  360 
years  ago  when  John  Donne  penned  the 
words  for  the  first  time. 

None  of  us  lives  in  Isolation  from  the 
world  around  us.  All  of  us  have  benefited 
from  those  who  have  come  before,  whether 
the  inventors  who  have  advanced  human 
technology  to  the  point  where  we  can  now 
reach  for  the  stars,  to  the  political,  business, 
and  other  leaders  who  have  helped  to  build 
an  unparalleled  system  of  personal  freedom 
and  affluence,  to  our  own  grandparenU  and 
parents  who  have  sacrifled  to  give  us  a 
better  life  than  they  experienced. 

I  hold  with  the  Apostle  Luke,  "For  unto 
whomsoever  much  to  given,  of  him  shall  l)e 
much  required;  and  to  whom  men  have  com- 
mitted much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the 
more."  We,  your  generation  and  mine,  have 
been  given  more  material  benefits  than  any 
other  groups  in  htotory.  We  have  the  great- 
est debts  to  pay  and  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  enriching  the  future  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us. 

Are  we  up  to  the  challenge?  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  are.  There  to  no  shortage 
of  societal  problems  that  need  attention, 
from  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  to 
the  danger  of  environmental  contamination, 
to  the  question  of  Industrial  competitive- 
ness, to  the  quest  for  a  cure  for  cancer,  to  a 
host  of  other  concerns.  I  would  like  to  hope 
that  your  generation  wUl  do  a  better  Job  of 
responding  to  President  Kennedy's  caU  to 
my  generation  almost  a  quarter  century 

ago; 

"Since  thto  country  was  founded,  each 
generation  of  Americans  has  been  sum- 
moned to  give  testimony  to  its  national  loy- 
alty. The  graves  of  young  Americans  who 
answered  the  call  to  service  surround  the 
globe.  Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again— 
not  as  a  call  to  t>ear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need— not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embat- 
tled we  are— but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of 
a  long  twilight  struggle  year  In  and  year 


out  rejoicing  In  hope,  patient  In  tribula- 
tion—a  struggle  agidnst  the  common  en- 
emies of  man;  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and 
war  itself  .  .  .  The  energy,  the  faith,  the  de- 
votion which  we  bring  to  thto  endeavor  will 
light  our  country  and  all  who  serve  it— and 
the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the 
world.  And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  coimtry  can  do  for  you— ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country-" 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  the  rekin- 
dling of  patriotism  across  the  country  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  for  thto  patriotism  to 
have  any  real  meuiing  it  must  l)e  more  than 
merely  a  good  feeling.  It  must  be  coupled 
with  a  commitment  for  national  service. 
Freedom  to  not  only  a  right,  it  to  a  responsi- 
bility. 

I  urge  you  to  reflect  upon  thoee  whose 
contributions  have  made  your  academic  suc- 
cesses possible:  first  of  aU.  your  parenU  and 
family  who  have  seen  you  through  these 
past  four  years.  In  good  times  as  well  as  bad; 
your  teachers  from  kindergarten  through 
college  who  have  Uught  you  how  to  learn: 
your  sUte  and  your  community  who  have 
helped  to  finance  your  education;  and  your 
country  which  has  provided  you  with  the 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  choose  your 
own  direction. 

Think  of  what  you  owe  them,  and  others 
who  have  helped,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  bring  you  to  where  you  are  today. 
And,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy,  ask 
what  you  can  do  to  repay  your  debt. 

As  I  said  before,  the  challenges  are  there, 
the  needs  are  great.  But  I  think  you  are  up 
to  It.  And  when  you  attend  the  honors 
nights  of  your  children  and  grandchildren 
you  wlU  be  able  to  look  back  In  pride  to  your 
accompllshmenU  In  making  our  land  an 
even  more  luminous  "shining  city  on  a  hill." 
Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
be  with  you  here  today. 


RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  WICKES 
COMPANIES 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALirORMIA 
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Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Of  the  most  remarkable  business  success  sto- 
ries of  recent  years  is  the  renaissance  of  the 
Wkskes  Companies. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  Wtekes  was  in  chap- 
ter II,  teetering  on  the  brink  of  extinctton.  In  an 
effort  to  salvage  the  situation,  Sanford  C.  Si- 
goloff,  a  unkjuely  gifted  businessman,  was 
asked  to  bring  his  managerial  magk;  to  bear 
and  keep  WIckes  afk>at. 

Today,  the  Wtekes  Companies  are  no 
longer  In  chapter  II.  They  have  been  revital- 
ized and  rejuvenated.  Not  only  has  WIckes 
again  become  a  vital  competitive  force  In  this 
country,  but  it  is  now  preparing  to  do  battle  to 
win  back  markets  lost  to  foreign  competitwn. 

All  of  this  is  a  mighty  tribute  to  the  talents 
of  Sandy  Sigoloff.  The  current  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  contains  a  brief  profile 
of  this  remari<able  businessman  and  a  short 
summary  of  his  impressive  accomplishments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  the  text 
of  this  article,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  paying  tribute  to  Sanford  Sigotoff— 
a  great  American  success  story. 
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[From  Business  Week.  May  13. 1980] 
"CoMTAirr  DocToa"  Sioolopt  Has  an  RZ 

FOR  Wicus:  AoQVisinoiis 
Now  that  Sanford  C.  Sigoloff  to  running  a 
nice,  normal  company  for  the  first  time  in 
hto  life,  to  the  hl^-energy  "company 
doctor"  going  soft?  There  are  startUng  signs 
at  WIckes  Cos..  the  retaUer  he  guided  out  of 
bankruptcy  court  last  year  Chairman  Sigo- 
loff now  tolerates  vacations  and  leU  execu- 
tives take  Sundays  off.  (Not  Saturday,  to  be 
sure.)  ReoenUy,  Sigoloff  left  hto  SanU 
Monica  (Calif.)  office  to  spend  three  days  In 
Bermuda  at  a  party  for  400  employees.  Fif- 
teen months  after  WIckes  emerged  from 
Chapter  11,  "things  are  a  bit  more  relaxed 
around  here."  says  Lawrence  P.  Friedman,  a 
WIckes  senior  vice-president. 

The  calm  may  be  temporary.  Having  fixed 
three  broken  companies  over  the  yean- 
partly  through  chopping  and  dumping- 
Sandy  Sigoloff  wanU  to  show  that  he  can 
build  companies  up  as  well  as  tear  them 
down.  Hto  plans  for  WIckes  Include  at  least 
one  major  acqutoltlon  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  A  big  one  recently  got  away: 
Sigoloff  bid  $1.4  billion  for  National 
Gypsum  Co..  but  dropped  out  when  man- 
agement of  the  wallboard  maker  offered 
more.  He  clearly  has  other  candidates. 
"We'll  t>e  back  at  It  before  our  annual  meet- 
ing [on  May  281."  says  Sigoloff.  "We  Intend 
to  make  a  major  acqutoltlon  thto  year." 
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WIckes.  In  fact,  can  afford  to  pursue 
quarry  even  larger  than  National  Gypsum. 
says  Wllhelm  A.  MaUory.  senior  executive 
vice-president  and  Slgoloff's  second-in-com- 
mand. WIckes  win  go  ahead  with  a  $600  mil- 
lion debenture  tosue,  originally  Intended  to 
help  pay  for  National  Gypsum.  WIckes  al- 
ready has  $300  million  In  cash  from  selling 
operations,  and  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert 
Inc.  to  readying  a  private  debt  offering. 
Wlckes's  ease  In  raising  money  to  striking 
evidence  of  lU  recovery. 

Slgoloff's  urge  to  acquire  stems  partly 
from  a  huge  tax-loss  carryforward  that  will 
relieve  WIckes  of  paying  taxes  on  lu  next 
$469  million  of  earnings.  The  tax  credit 
pUed  up  after  Wlcke's  1980  takeover  of  re- 
taller  Gamble-Skogmo  Inc..  a  debt-laden 
deal  that  led  to  heavy  losses  and  bankrupt- 
cy court.  Sigoloff.  who  took  over  a  month 
before  taking  Wickes  Into  Chapter  11  in 
1982.  say  It  may  be  nine  years  before  the  tax 
credit  to  used  up  by  current  operations, 
which  Include  furniture  and  building-mate- 
rial stores  and  apparel  and  auto-parU  pro- 
duction. 

By  Slgoloff's  reckoning,  aoqutoitlons 
would  help  WIckes  utilize  the  tax  credlU 
more  quickly— perhaps  within  three  years. 
Using  up  the  credlU  and  building  acquisi- 
tion debt  could  also  discourage  a  once-bl- 
Earre  notlon-a  takeover  of  WIckes.  lu  stock 
now  trades  at  about  6  a  share— double  the 
price  when  It  came  out  of  Chapter  11  in 
early  198S.  StlU.  for  about  $1  billion,  a  buyer 
could  get  the  tax  loss,  the  $800  mlUlon  In 
cash,  and  a  proflUble  company.  WIckes 
earned  $76  mlUlon  In  a  year  ended  Jan.  28 
on  sales  of  $2.8  blUlon.  The  last  company  Si- 
goloff salvaged,  drug  retailer  Daylin  Inc., 
fell  in  a  hoetUe  buyout  by  W.R.  Grace  8c  Co. 
Could  WIckes  suffer  the  same  fate?  "Bite 
your  tongue!"  snaps  Sigoloff. 

A  former  nuclear  physicist,  Sigoloff.  66.  to 
hunting  acqutoltlona  with  typical  precision 
through  computer  analysto.  Tight-lipped,  he 
won't  say  who  came  up  with  National 
Gypsum,  although  apparently  It  was  Drexel 
Buymham  Lambert.  Nor  will  he  say  why  he 
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let  a  Gynuum  management  buyout  offer  sit 
on  the  table  for  four  months  before  enter- 
ing a  last-minute  bid.  For  the  normally  out- 
going Sigoloff,  such  reticence  Is  revealing. 
"He  appears  relaxed."  says  a  colleague,  "but 
he's  tense  inside." 

As  he  weighs  possible  buys.  Sigoloff  leans 
toward  manufacturing,  preferably  of  con- 
■umer  goods.  "We  want  brand  recognition, 
shelf  space,  and  a  good  marketing  force,"  he 
says.  "And  we  want  something  where  the 
payoff  of  automated  manufacturing  Is  start- 
ing. There  are  enormous  opportunites  In 
manufacturing."  He's  intrigued  by  recaptur- 
ing markets  lost  to  foreigners-as  Wlckes  Is 
trying  to  do  In  high-performance  auto  pis- 
tons dominated  by  West  Germany. 

MISSED  CHANCES 

Sigolofrs  oi»e  big  success  was  buying  con- 
siuner  and  industrial  units  from  Gulf  & 
Western  Industries  for  $1  billion  last  fall. 
But  he  lost  the  cleaning-products  business 
of  Purex  Industries  Inc.  to  Greyhound 
Corp.  last  year— and  a  W.R.  Grace  home-im- 
provement chain  this  year.  The  missed 
chances  show  prudent  bidding,  says  Sigo- 
loff. "The  chase  makes  you  want  to  keep 
going,"  he  says,  "but  never,  never,  never 
overbid." 

Divestitures  have  been  easier.  Sigoloff  has 
sold  19  operations— including  supermarkets, 
drug  stores,  and  a  mail-order  unit.  Pour 
more  on  the  block,  including  clothing  stores 
and  mattress  manufacturing,  should  end  the 
major  spinoffs. 

Can  Sigoloff  switch  from  strategic  maneu- 
vering to  become  a  day-to-day  manager? 
Chances  seem  good,  thanks  to  a  prodigious 
memory  and  an  operating  manager's  eye  for 
detail.  In  meetings  he  takes  nonstop  notes— 
and  saves  them.  "Then  he'll  say  to  a  manag- 
er. But  two  years  ago  you  said  this  .  .  .' " 
says  James  M.  Van  Tatenhove.  a  Wickes  sen- 
ior vice-president.  "It  can  be  very  disconcert- 
ing." Sigoloff  also  calls  up  daily  computer 
nms  on  inventories  and  manufacturing  effi- 
ciency. 

Sigoloff  is  chairman,  chief  executive,  and 
president— and  plans  to  keep  those  jobs  at 
least  several  more  years.  He  won't  get  bored, 
he  says,  "because  I  keep  changing  the  com- 
pany." Some  stockholders  may  hope  his  ac- 
quisition hunt  doesn't  change  things  too 
fast.  After  all,  ambitious  growth  is  what  got 
Wickes  into  trouble  in  the  first  place. 


COSMIC  OBJECT  DISCOVERED 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  8.  1986 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of  a 
giant  cosmic  object  has  been  gathered  at  the 
Kit!  Peak  Observatory  in  Tucson,  AZ.  I  com- 
mend the  scientists  behind  this  discovery  as  I 
believe  that  their  findings  are  crucial  to  further 
understarxling  of  tlie  universe,  past,  present 
arxj  future. 

Early  this  March,  the  4-meter  Mayall  optical 
telescope  spotted  the  object  which  appeared 
as  a  double  irr.age  in  the  sky.  Working  on  Ein- 
stein's theory  that  gravity  bends  light,  scien- 
tists believe  that  the  double  image  they  see  is 
caused  by  "an  intervening  object  whose  gravi- 
ty is  so  powerful  that  it  bends  the  quasar's 
light  *  *  *."  it  Is  estimated  that  the  gravity  of 
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this  object  matches  that  of  a  thousand  galax- 
ies. 

An  article  in  the  May  6,  1986,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  describes  this  discovery  and 
its  Implications  for  science.  I  submit  the  article 
to  the  Record  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

OiAiiT  Cosmic  Object  Discovekxd 
(By  Michael  Lemonick) 
Princeton.  NJ.  May  5.— Princeton  Univer- 
sity astronomers  have  found  evidence  that  a 
mysterious,  extremely  large  mass  is  drifting 
In  space  halfway  between  Earth  and  the 
edge  of  the  observable  universe. 

Although  the  object  has  not  been  seen  di- 
rectly, the  discoverers  estimate  that  its 
gravity  is  that  of  a  thousand  large  galaxies 
combined. 

The  discovery  near  the  constellation  Virgo 
could  lead  to  a  revolution  in  understanding 
of  the  universe.  The  object  is  impossible  to 
classify,  according  to  Edwin  L.  Turner,  a 
Princeton  astrophysicist  and  principal 
author  of  a  report  of  the  find  in  this  week's 
issue  of  the  British  journal  Nature. 

"The  most  conservative  explanation  would 
be  that  it's  a  cluster  of  galaxies  as  large  and 
dense  as  any  we've  ever  seen,"  he  said.  "The 
problem  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  see 
such  a  big  cluster  quite  easily  in  our  tele- 
scopes, and  we  don't."  Observations  with 
more  sensitive  radio  telescopes  have  also 
failed  to  see  evidence  of  such  a  cluster. 

The  other  possibilities,  considered  ex- 
tremely exotic  by  astronomers,  are  a  black 
hole  with  the  mass  of  1  quadrillion  stars 
and  something  called  a  cosmic  string,  a  sort 
of  crack  in  space  itself. 

"We  may  be  seeing  something  that  has 
only  existed  in  our  theories  until  now,"  said 
J.R.  Gott,  another  Princeton  astrophysicist. 
Evidence  of  the  new  object,  gathered  in 
early  March  with  the  four-meter  Mayall  op- 
tical telescope  at  Kitt  Peak  National  Ob- 
servatory near  Tucson,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  image  in  the  sky.  What  seems  to  be 
two  quasars,  galactic  cores  so  bright  they 
are  visible  even  at  the  universe's  edge,  is 
really  just  one. 

The  double  image,  a  kind  of  space  mirage, 
is  caused  by  an  intervening  object  whose 
gravity  is  so  powerful  that  it  bends  the  qua- 
sar's light,  like  a  distorting  lens.  Predicted 
by  Albert  Einstein  and  others  in  the  1930's, 
the  phenomenon  was  found  first  in  1979  and 
has  been  seen  five  times  since.  None  of 
these  so-called  gravitational  lenses,  howev- 
er, has  been  as  powerful  as  this  one. 

The  newly  discovered  lens  separates  the 
quasar  Images  by  about  2'/4  minutes  of  arc, 
about  30  times  the  separation  caused  by  the 
other  lenses.  The  full  moon  is  about  30  min- 
utes of  arc,  or  half  a  degree,  in  diameter. 

Astronomers  have  said  they  are  convinced 
by  the  size  of  the  separation  that  the 
unseen  object,  the  source  of  the  gravity 
causing  the  double  image,  must  be  unprece- 
dentedly  massive.  When  the  dual  image  was 
first  noted  in  1979,  it  was  not  investigated  as 
a  candidate  for  the  lens  effect  because  of 
the  improbably  wide  separation. 

Turner  acknowledged  a  slim  possibility 
that  the  double  images  might  be  two  dis- 
tinct objects  but  said  the  evidence  makes 
this  extremely  unlikely.  Spectral  analyses  of 
both  images,  in  which  their  light  is  separat- 
ed into  its  component  colors,  show  that  each 
has  essentially  identical  component  wave 
lengths.  Quasars  usually  are  quite  different 
in  spectra. 

"It  would  be  too  much  of  a  coincidence  for 
two  quasars  to  be  so  nearly  identical,"  he 
said. 
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Jeremiah  Ostrlker,  chairman  of  Prince- 
ton's department  of  astrophyslcal  sciences, 
agreed,  saying,  "I  don't  think  nature  is  play- 
ing tricks  on  us." 

"Whatever  the  object  Is,  its  mass  makes  it 
quite  unusual,"  said  Alexander  Vllenkln.  a 
Tufs  University  physicist.  "If  this  actually  is 
a  lens,  its  enormous  separation  means  we 
will  almost  certainly  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  way  the  universe  has  evolved." 

Word  about  the  new  lens  has  spawned  a 
flurry  of  papers  exploring  its  consequences 
for  prevailing  theories  about  the  universe. 
The  200-inch  telescope  atop  Mount  Palomar 
In  California  is  being  trained  toward  the 
lensing  object  and  is  also  seeking  evidence 
that  other,  fainter  nearby  quasars  may  have 
been  tensed  into  double  or  triple  images. 

The  number  of  images  is  important.  If  the 
lens  is  a  cluster  of  galaxies,  it  will  produce 
three  or  more  Images.  If  it  is  a  black  hole  or 
cosmic  string,  it  will  produce  two. 

Moreover,  all  pairs  of  string-generated 
images  would  be  arrayed  with  one  image  on 
each  side  of  an  invisible  line.  But  if  the 
object  is  a  black  hole,  the  images  would  be 
paired  around  a  common  center.  Prelimi- 
nary searches  have  revealed  only  the  pair  of 
images,  making  it  impossible  to  answer  the 
question. 

Cosmic  strings  and  black  holes  are  two  of 
the  newest  additions  to  astronomy's  menag- 
erie of  theoretical  objects  in  the  cosmos. 
Both  are  thought  possible,  but  neither  has 
been  for  certain. 

Of  the  two,  black  holes  are  thought  more 
likely.  They  are  bom  when  stars  run  out  of 
fuel  and  coUapse.  If  the  star  has  enough 
mass,  collapse  is  inexorable.  Instead  of  stop- 
ping when  the  mass  is  compressed  into  a 
solid,  compression  continues  indefinitely, 
beyond  the  point  at  which  atoms  lose  their 
identity. 

PinaUy,  the  gravity  is  so  strong  that  light 
cannot  escape.  The  star,  now  only  a  few 
miles  wide,  is  black.  Black  holes  can  grow  to 
enormous  size  by  pulling  in  other  stars,  but 
astonomers  calculate  that  it  would  take 
longer  than  the  universe  has  existed  for  one 
to  accumulate  enough  mass  to  be  as  power- 
ful as  the  newly  discovered  object.  Cosmic 
strings,  much  more  speculative,  are  strings 
of  matter  left  after  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  far  thinner  than  a  subatomic  par- 
ticle but  with  a  mass  of  billions  of  tons  per 
inch  of  length.  "Cosmic  strings  are  a  very 
exciting  possibility  in  this  case."  Gott  said, 
"because  they  should  produce  Images  with 
just  this  kind  of  [image]  splitting." 

Astronomers  at  AT&T  Bell  Labs  in  Holm- 
del,  N.J.,  are  seeking  evidence  of  a  cosmic 
string  by  searching  for  distortions  that  it 
would  theoretically  produce  in  faint  micro- 
wave radiation  that  pervades  the  universe  as 
a  leftover  from  the  "Big  Bang"  explosion  in 
which  the  universe  is  believed  to  have 
begun.  The  radiation's  intensity  from  one 
side  of  the  string  to  the  other  should 
change  slightly. 

"Our  detector  is  more  sensitive  than  any 
other  currently  set  up,"  said  BeU  Labs'  An- 
thony A.  Stark,  "and  we  don't  see  any  com- 
pelling evidence  either  way."  Stark  and 
Robert  W.  Wilson,  who  won  a  1978  Nobel 
Prize  for  discovering  this  background  radi- 
ation, plan  more  detailed  observations  next 
year. 

The  background  of  microwaves  also  can 
give  clues  about  the  other  candidates.  If  the 
lensing  mass  is  a  cluster  of  galaxies,  its  gas 
should  produce  a  noticeable  dimming  of  the 
microwaves.  But  BeU  Labs'  search  has  not 
found  this. 
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If  the  maa  Is  a  black  hole,  it  will  appear 
as  a  void  In  the  sky  but  too  small  to  be  seen 
with  anything  but  the  Very  Large  Array 
radio  telescope  near  Socorro.  N.M..  which 
may  be  used  this  summer. 

If  none  of  the  proposed  theories  about  the 
mass  proves  correct,  the  unsolved  puzzle 
could  keep  astronomers  busy  for  years. 

"My  personal  guess,"  Princeton  astro- 
physicist Bohdan  Paczynski  said,  "is  that 
this  is  what  will  happen." 


THE  "NEW"  HAITI 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8. 1986 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  whteh  will  provide  $21.7 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti.  This  assistance  is  sorely 
needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  country 
faces  a  serious  balance  of  payments  problem 
as  well  as  unemployment  and  food  needs. 
Second,  the  United  States  must  demonstrate 
that  it  is  as  willing  to  support  governments  in 
their  effort  to  move  toward  democracy  as  they 
are  to  support  dictatorships  merely  for  the 
sake  of  "stability." 

While  we  need  to  support  the  Government 
of  Haiti  in  its  transition  to  democracy,  we  must 
also  guard  against  shoring  up  the  very  Haitian 
forces  who  are  opposing  the  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. At  this  time,  it  is  clear  from  recent 
acttons  by  the  military  police,  regular  army 
units  and  even  the  U.S.-trained  leopard 
forces,  that  military  forces  in  Haiti  are  incapa- 
ble of  exercising  restraint  in  dealing  with  Hai- 
tian citizens  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate 
protests  against  the  actions  of  their  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  expect  to  protect  the  right  of 
assembly  for  ourselves  and  then  deny  it  to 
others  by  supporting  repressive  forces  against 
them.  In  this  vein,  1  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  editorial  from  the 
Nation  in  their  April  19  issue  which  speaks  to 
this  issue  of  military  assistance  to  Haiti.  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues. 

The  "New"  Haiti 
The  sound  of  the  Reagan  Doctrine  Part  11 
is  ringing  In  Haitian  ears,  and  it  evokes 
memories  of  the  Island's  occupation  by  U.S. 
Marines  from  1915  through  1934.  Worried 
about  the  prolonged  popular  protests  in 
Port-au-Prince  and  the  provincial  cities,  the 
Administration  sent  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Elliott 
Abrams  to  the  capital.  On  April  3,  Abranui 
announced  that  the  United  States  wiU  help 
the  Haitian  JunU  upgrade  its  internal  secu- 
rity forces. 

After  Jean-Claude  Duvaller  fled  the  island 
on  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Jet  on  February  7.  a 
military  junU  was  InstaUed  with  Washing- 
ton's blessing.  Following  their  liberation, 
the  Haitian  people  took  to  the  streeU  In  a 
bloody  campaign  against  Duvaller's  hated 
poUce  force,  the  Tontons  Macoute.  Thus 
preoccupied,  they  took  a  few  days  to  notice 
that  the  Junta  was  composed  almost  entire- 
ly of  former  Duvalier  satraps. 

The  New  York  Times  story  reporting 
Abram's  remarks  noted,  "Both  the  Haitian 
military  and  police  forces  .  .  .  will  begin  a 
recruiting  program  this  month  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  DuvaUer  militia  known 
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as  the  Tontons  Macoute  .  .  .  [which!  was 
widely  believed  to  have  been  the  vital  in- 
strument for  malntabilng  stabUlty."  That 
vacuum  is  not  one  the  majority  of  Haitians 
abhor,  but  It  Is  one  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration fears.  Stability,  not  democracy,  is 
what  Reagan  II  is  aU  about.  The  SUte  De- 
partment's painless  Haitian  coup  is  now 
being  threatened  by  the  people  It  was  In- 
tended to  placate.  Since  the  day  they  real- 
ized who  was  In  the  Junta.  Haitians  have 
been  opposing  it.  Not  satisfied  with  a  few 
cosmetic  changes  at  the  top— leaving  Oen. 
Henry  Namphy,  the  former  commander  of 
I>uvalier's  army,  in  charge— they  are  clam- 
oring for  a  civilian  JunU  to  rule  until  elec- 
tions are  held.  But  the  present  Junta  has  so 
far  failed  to  set  a  date  for  the  promised  elec- 
tions. 

Rather  than  pressuring  It  to  do  so.  the 
State  Department  talks  about  sending  mili- 
tary advisers  and  aid  to  shore  It  up.  Abrams 
acknowledged  that  Haiti's  urgent  need  is  for 
food  but  called  for  guns  as  well:  "If  you 
want  to  maintain  order  in  the  country,  then 
the  military  is  going  to  have  to  modernize 
and  professionalize,  which  It  wishes  to.  Ob- 
viously a  new,  democratic  Haiti  will  need  a 
new,  professional  force  to  malnUin  order." 

Obviously,  any  government,  democratic  or 
totalitarian,  needs  an  armed  force,  and 
Haiti's  present  one  Is  negligible— 7,800 
poorly  equipped,  poorly  trained,  poorly  paid 
men.  Including  an  outmoded  and  Inefficient 
fire  department.  But  Haiti  is  not  yet  "new 
[and]  democratic":  It  la  the  same  old  Haiti, 
starving  and  powerless. 

What  Is  new  is  that  completely  disenfran- 
chised poeple  have  seen  the  power  they  can 
wield  simply  by  going  on  strike,  organizing 
demonstrations  and  ninnlng  fearleaaly  Into 
the  bullets  fired  by  troops  and  the  Tontons. 
The  Haitians  struck  and  protested  for  three 
months  and  dislodged  a  dlcUtorshlp  that 
had  been  In  power  for  nearly  three  decades. 
People  who  have  overthrown  an  oppressor 
as  malevolent  as  Duvaller  are  not  likely 
soon  to  subside  beneath  the  rule  of  another, 
albeit  lesser,  evil.  The  United  States  Is  ready 
to  provide  the  new  Junta  with  the  means  to 
put  down  any  serious  popular  eruptions.  An 
easier  way  to  end  the  chaos  In  the  streets 
would  be  to  hold  popular  elections.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  declared  presidential  candi- 
dates who  were  opposed  to  Duvalier,  includ- 
ing Oregolre  Eugene,  Sylvlo  Claude  and 
Hubert  de  Ronceray.  But  Abrams  made  no 
mention  of  elections. 

Haiti  Is  not  threatened  by  an  ouUlde 
power;  the  United  States  should  not  be 
arming  the  JunU  with  weapons  Intended  for 
use  against  Haitians.  In  the  end.  the  island's 
sUbUlty  depends  on  Ita  people.  And  they  are 
no  longer  docUe. 


SAYING  SIX  JOB  CORPS 

CENTERS 

HON.  PAfwiLUAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVBS 


Thursday.  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnlttra- 
tion  has  announced  the  closing  of  six  Job 
Corps  centers  in  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon.  Kentucky,  Cokxado.  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  amendment  accepted  today  In 
the  supplemental  appropriation  is  our  chance 
to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
on  this  issue.  Unless  the  Congress  acts  now. 
they  will  succeed. 
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Just  last  wMk  75  Mambart  of  the  HouM 
signed  a  letter  to  Chairman  Nalchar  on  thia 
iiaue.  This  letter  was  signad  by  the  chatrman 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  its  SubcommKtae  on 
Emptoyment  Opportunities.   I  would  Hka  to 
insert  tWs  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
House  or  RzraESiirTATtvis, 
Washington,  DC,  April  30,  iMf. 
Hon.  William  Natchbr. 
Chairman,  Houu  Approprlationt  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-HHS-Education,   Ray- 
bum  House  Office  BuUding.   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Cmairmaii:  We  urge  you  to  write 
Secretary  Brock  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  Job  Corps  construction  funds  to 
malnUln  current  slot  levels  while  prevent- 
ing the  closing  of  Job  Corps  centers.  The 
Department's  policy,  soon  to  be  activated, 
win  overturn  completely  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  which  voted  to  fully  fund  107  cen- 
ters training  almost  100,000  youth  annually. 
What  makes  the  Department's  plans  par- 
ticularly onerous  Is  that  their  policy  places 
the  Administration  In  the  position  of  both 
Judge    and    jury    concerning    Job    Corps' 
future.  The  use  of  these  construction  funds 
would  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  Issue  by  allowing  your  subcom- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  act  on  iU  FY  1»87 
appropriations  bill.  Unless  the  Congress  In- 
tervenes Immediately,  six  or  more  centers 
will  be  closed  before  the  end  of  FY  1988. 

With  youth  unemployment  approaching 
30  percent  and  minority  youth  unemploy- 
ment over  40  peicent.  there  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  reducing  slot  levels  or  closing  Job 
Corps  centers. 

We  appreciate  your  continued,  long-term 
support  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Pat  Williams,  MT,  Chairman,  Select  Ed. 
Subc.:    Augustus    P.    Hawkins,    CA, 
Chairman,  Ed.  and  Labor  Committee: 
Matthew  O.  Martinez,  CA,  Chairman. 
Employment   Opportunities  Subcom- 
mittee: James  M.  Jeffords,  VT,  Rank- 
ing Member,  Ed.  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee: Steve  Ounderson,  WI.  Ranking 
Member,   Employment   Opps.   Subc.: 
Bill  NlchoU,  AL:  John  M.  Spratt.  Jr., 
8C;  Paul  E.  Kanjorskl.  PA:  Albert  O. 
Bustamante.  IX  Harley  O,  Staggers. 
Jr.,  WV:  Carl  C.  Perkins,  KY:  Al  Swift. 
WA;    Charles    A.    Hayes,    11*    John 
McKeman.  Jr..  ME:  Barney  Frank. 
MA:  Stephen  J.  Solarx.  NY:  BUI  Emer- 
son, MO;  Howard  Wolpe.  MI:  Freder- 
ick C.  Boucher.  VA;  Vic  Faalo.  CA; 
Bruce    A.    Morrison,    CT,   Jaime   B. 
Fuster,  PR:  John  J.  LaFalce,  NY:  Jim 
Olln,   VA;   Charles  E.   Bennett,   FL; 
Marcy  Kaptur,   OH;  James  Weaver, 
OR;  Martin  Frost,  TX;  Edward  F.  Fel- 
ghan.  OH:  John  McCain.  AZ;  Bid  Mor- 
rison. WA.  .   _^ 
JJ.  Pickle.  TX  Robert  T.  MaUul.  CA; 
Gerald  D.  IQecska,  WI;  Wayne  Dowdy, 
MS;  Roy  Dyson,  MD;  Joe  Kolter,  PA; 
William   J.   Coyne,   PA;   Sander   M. 
Levin,  MI;  Ronald  D.  Coleman,  TX; 
Alan  Wheat.  MO;  Paul  B.  Henry.  MI; 
Lane  Evans,  IL;  WUllam  Hill  Boner, 
TN;  Buddy  Roemer,  LA;  Mel  Levlne, 
CA:   James   A.   Trafieant,   Jr..   OH; 
Major    R.    Owens,    NY;    James    V. 
Hansen,  VT,  CecU  Heftel.  HI;  Carroll 
Hubbard.  Jr.,  KY;  Ronald  V.  DeUums, 
CA;  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  DC;  Austin  J. 
Murphy,    PA;    Doug    Walgren,    PA; 
Robert  A.  Young,  MO;  Ron  de  Lugo, 
VI;  Mike  Lowry,  WA;  Bruce  F.  Vento, 
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UN;  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  SD:  Stan 
lAindine.  NY:  WilUam  CTay.  MO;  BiU 
ChappeU.  PL;  Norman  Y.  Mlneta,  CA: 
Don  Edwards.  CA;  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 
IL;  Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  NY;  Oeorge 
E.  Brown.  Jr..  CA;  Henry  B.  Oonzalez. 
TX;  Dale  E.  Klldee.  MI;  Mike  Synar. 
OK;  John  Conyers,  Jr..  MI;  John  J. 
Duncan,  TN;  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  NY; 
George  W.  Crockett.  Jr..  MI. 

The  Job  Corps  works.  It  returns  $1.45  for 
every  dollar  invested.  The  record  is  clear,  85 
percent  of  Job  Corps  termlnees  are  placed  in 
jobs,  the  military  or  further  education,  in  addi- 
tion. Job  Corps  workers  provide  needed  work 
on  Federal  larxls;  they  fight  fires,  clear  trails 
and  streams,  and  build  shelters.  In  urban 
areas,  they  build  park  benches  and  provide 
other  needed  puWic  services.  These  centers 
are  a  credit  to  their  community. 

We  should  not  be  shutting  down  centers 
when  youth  unemployment  is  at  18.2  percent. 
Although  the  teenage  population  in  the  United 
States  declined  by  12.9  percent  between 
1979  and  1985,  the  number  of  employed 
teens  fell  by  20.4  percent 


TOKYO  AND  THE  DEBT  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundxiy,  May  8. 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  column 
today  in  the  Washington  Post.  Hobart  Rowan 
points  out  that  there  was  no  discusskin  of  the 
Third  Wortd  debt  crisis  at  Tokyo.  This  was  a 
mistake. 

There  is  no  more  pressing  problem  to  many 
devetoping  natkKis  than  the  overextension  of 
their  national  debts,  particularly  to  natk>ns  in 
this  hemisphere.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  and  patience  to  work  through  this 
problem.  The  Tokyo  summit  woukj  have  been 
the  perfect  place  to  begin  a  diakig  on  this 
issue. 

In  his  essay,  Mr.  Rowan  also  discusses  the 
Baker  plan,  comparing  it  to  alternative  sugges- 
tkxw  being  offered  by  banker  Felix  Rohatyn 
and  Senator  Bia  Bradley.  Mr.  Rowan  makes 
a  strong  case  for  both  of  their  alternatives. 
Whatever  program  for  easing  this  crisis  that  is 
finally  agreed  upon,  one  thing  is  certain:  The 
time  for  actk>n  is  now. 

I  am  submitting  Mr.  Rowan's  article  for  the 
Record. 

What  Aboot  thb  Debts? 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Tokyo.— Despite  the  hopeful  words  of  the 
economic  summit  communique,  the  world's 
leaders  took  no  new  or  significant  action  to 
deal  with  the  critical  Third  World  debt 
problem.  l>eyond  a  routine  endorsement  of 
the  now-famous  "Baker  initiative"  an- 
nounced last  October. 

Prior  to  the  summit.  Uruguayan  President 
Julio  Maria  Sanguinetti  wrote  host  Yasu- 
hiro  Nakasone  on  behalf  of  the  Cartagena 
group  of  debtor  nations.  He  labeled  the 
Baker  plan  "insufficient"  and  appealed, 
without  success,  for  lower  Interest  rates. 

Given  the  history  of  economic  summitry, 
it  is  not  too  surprising  that  the  really  tough 
problems  get  swept  under  the  rug.  And  the 
Tokyo  summit  was  overwhelmed   by  the 
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Soviet  nuclear  explosion  and  the  terrorism 
issue. 

But  whatever  the  limits  of  summitry,  the 
debt  problem  remains  a  real  one.  As  Sen. 
Bill  Bradley  (D-NJ)  has  observed,  the  Baker 
debt  initiative  was  a  significant  step  because 
it  recognized  that  the  administrations  earli- 
er approach  to  the  problem,  stressing  aus- 
terity rather  than  economic  growth,  had 
"reached  a  dead  end." 

But  the  Baker  plan  is  not  broad  enough  in 
scope,  and  too  demanding  on  the  15  debtor 
nations  involved:  It  insists  that  they  make 
drastic  changes  in  their  economies  so  as  to 
become  more  "market-oriented"  and 
"growth-oriented."  If  that  "privatization" 
test  is  met.  Baker  proposed  an  injection  of 
just  under  $10  billion  a  year  in  new  capital 
in  the  15  nations  (over  and  alwve  what  had 
been  planned)  for  the  next  three  years, 
from  commercial  banks  and  international 
organizations  such  as  the  World  Bank. 

The  critical  problem  the  Baker  plan  fails 
to  address  is  that  the  developing  countries 
have  been  forced  to  become  Isu-ge  net  ex- 
porters of  capital  to  the  Industrial  nations. 
What  the  Third  World  needs  is  relief  from 
this  burden. 

Since  the  debt  crisis  broke  onto  the 
world's  consciousness  in  1982  when  Mexico 
couldn't  pay  interest  on  its  debt,  these  inter- 
est payments  have  been  "rescheduled,"— 
that  is.  added  onto  the  total  debt  owed.  In 
banker  Felix  Rohatyn's  apt  phrase,  "This 
device  is  a  bridge  to  nowhere."  Despite  great 
effort  to  txrast  exports  and  reduce  imports, 
the  total  debt  has  continued  to  expand. 

The  Catch-22  is  that  if  relief  is  provided 
by  cutting  interest  rates  and  stretching  out 
the  terms,  many  American  banks  will  have 
to  adjust  their  books  to  reality  and  accept 
damaging  losses.  Rohatyn  and  Bradley  ap- 
proach the  problem  somewhat  differently, 
but  twth  call  for  dramatic  changes  in  the 
Baker  plan. 

Rohatyn  wants  to  cut  current  interest 
rates  to  Latin  American  countries  by  four 
percentage  points,  saving  them  about  $15 
billion  annually.  That  would  cut  the  profits 
of  American  t>anks,  he  figures,  by  $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

To  compensate,  he  proposes  a  guarantee 
of  the  banks'  loans  by  either  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  World  Bank.  In  effect,  "the 
banks  would  exchange  current  profits  for 
long-term  financial  security."  And  to  add 
new  capital,  Rohatyn  would  put  the  bite  on 
Japan— which  is  running  huge  international 
trade  surpluses— for  $100  billion  over  five 
years,  funneled  through  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Thus,  together  with  $75  billion  in  interest- 
rate  relief.  Rohatyn  is  talking  of  the  injec- 
tion of  an  aid  package  of  $175  billion  of  new 
capital— $35  billion  annually  against  Baker's 
$10  billion. 

Bradley  emphasizes  relief  from  the  exist- 
ing debt,  more  than  new  loans,  for  countries 
that  initiate  their  own  programs  to  "rekin- 
dle growth  and  nurture  democratic  institu- 
tions." A  critical  test  would  be  the  ability  of 
the  Third  World  nations  to  stop  the  exist- 
ing, devastating  flight  of  capital  out  of  their 
countries  to  safer  havens. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  developing  nations 
plainly  t>elieve  their  own  countries  are  a 
lousy  risk,  why  should  foreigners  continue 
to  pump  new  money  In?  Bradley  Is  con- 
vinced that  his  plan  would  encourage  real 
economic  reform  from  within  the  affected 
countries,  because  it  would  not  be  dictated 
from  the  outside.  If  the  Baker  initiative  has 
stalled,  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  poUtical 
inability  of  most  debtor  nations  to  admit 
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that  they're  knuckling  under  to  Uncle  a*™ 
and  the  big  liankers. 

To  heads  of  state  and  industrial  nations' 
finance  ministers,  ideas  such  as  Rohaty's 
and  Bradley's  appear  to  be  off  the  wall.  But 
as  Rohatyn  says,  the  banks  have  already 
become  prisoners  of  their  big  borrowers. 
Peru  and  Nigeria  have  taken  the  situation 
in  their  own  hands,  and  placed  a  "cap"  on 
their  interest  payments.  Mexico,  a  neighbor 
and  partner  of  the  United  States,  all  agree. 
is  a  special  case.  A  collapse  there  could  have 
untold  consequences. 


THE  OREENBERGS:  AN 
AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thunday,  May  8, 1986 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  one  of  Brooklyn's  most  cherished 
citizens,  Manrin  Greenberg.  Rarely  have  I 
known  an  Individual  who  has  given  more  of 
himself  to  better  ttie  lives  of  those  around 
him.  Not  only  is  he  a  great  humanitarian  who 
lias  been  involved  in  every  aspect  of  Brooklyn 
life,  he  is  also  a  businessman  of  the  highest 
caliber  now  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  a  firm  he  propelled  to  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

His  parents  were  Russian  Jews,  citizens  of 
a  land  that,  instead  of  giving  tfiem  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  tremendous  potential, 
had  denied  them  their  rights  and  hopes.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  they  deckled  to  give 
up  all  that  they  had,  their  friends,  their  family, 
and  ttieir  hcxne.  Their  single  purpose  was  to 
come  to  a  land  of  hope  and  freedom  that  heW 
so  much  promise  for  them.  They  came  here, 
to  Arrterica. 

After  settling  in  New  York,  Marvin's  father 
entered  \he  cigar  manufacturing  business.  It 
was  a  hard  life.  Some  would  say  that  the  re- 
wards were  small,  that  Mr.  Greenberg  wasn't 
pakl  well,  or  that  he  worked  too  long.  But  the 
Greenberg  family  was  happy  with  their  life 
here,  for  having  had  freedom  denied  them, 
they  knew  its  tnje  value.  They  knew  that  in 
Anwrica  talent  and  hard  work  is  rewarded  with 
success  and,  most  importantly,  that  their  chil- 
dren would  have  opportunities  even  greater 
than  those  they  had  had. 

Every  day  after  school.  Marvin  went  to  the 
factory  to  help  with  his  father's  business.  As 
Mannn  now  tells  it,  it  was  his  work  here  that 
taught  him  the  values  that  became  so  impor- 
tant in  his  later  life.  It  was  in  seeing  the  dedi- 
catkxi  of  his  coworkers,  many  of  whom  came 
from  families  poorer  than  his  own,  that  he 
stowty  devetoped  an  overriding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  those  around  him. 

The  willpower  of  Marvin  and  his  brother 
Arthur  was  greatly  tested,  and  strengthened, 
by  experiences  they  had  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's.  Marvin  was  starting  his 
second  semester  at  New  York  University's 
business-law  program  when  he  was  stnj<* 
with  acute  appendkatis,  the  severity  of  which 
required  a  4-month  period  of  recuperation. 
Obvfously  he  couM  not  continue  his  schooWng 
under  such  circumstances  and  had  to  break 
off.  At  the  same  time,  Arthur  had  graduated 
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from  the  pranwd  program  at  NYU  with  an  ex- 
oalant  raoord  and  applied  to  a  number  of 
meclcai  achools  around  the  country.  Because 
o(  his  good  record,  he  was  taken  back  to 
leem  that  prejudicial  religkMS  quotas  at  these 
schools  resulted  in  his  not  being  admitted  to 
any  of  them. 

Their  father  was  now  faced  with  an  agoniz- 
ing situatk)n.  Both  his  sons,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  were  out  of  school  and  unem- 
ployed. The  year  was  1936,  and  with  the 
country  in  the  depttts  of  the  depresskm,  t  was 
impossible  to  know  what  their  future  woi  Id  be. 
He  also  knew  that,  given  the  chance,  hit  sons 
were  capable  of  great  success.  Finally,  his 
mind  made  up,  he  went  to  his  bank  and  with- 
drew money  from  his  family's  life  savings.  He 
purchased  the  Baltk:  Unen  Co.  with  it  and 
simply  toM  Marvin  and  Arthur  to  do  tfieir  best 
with  it 

Being  toM  to  resuscitate  the  2-year  oM 
BaltK  Linen  Co.  in  the  economk:  environment 
of  the  times  was  similar  to  being  given  ParKio- 
ra's  box  and  being  tokj  to  open  It.  When 
Mannn  and  his  brother  took  over,  it  had  one 
emptoyee,  saw  $200  in  weekly  business  and 
was  increasingly  losing  money.  The  very  little 
equipment  it  had  was  in  poor  condition,  and 
the  quality  of  its  products  had  fallen  to  a  point 
wtiere  it  had  lost  many  of  its  customers. 

In  spite  of  the  diffKulties,  the  Greenbergs 
used  their  tremendous  energy  and  talents  to 
put  the  business  back  in  shape.  They  dramati- 
cally Increased  product  quality,  worked  contin- 
ually to  earn  the  trust  of  new  and  old  custom- 
ers, arxl  increased  its  work  force.  Their  result- 
ing success  was  tremerxkxjs,  and  better  tfwn 
even  their  father  had  hoped  for.  In  1986,  Bal- 
tic's 50th  year,  they  expiect  to  do  S50  milton 
in  business,  or  more  than  $1  millk>n  a  week, 
and  have  90  employees.  Baltk:  is,  in  short  a 
model  of  success  arid  a  keystone  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Brooklyn. 

Yet  economk:  success  in  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been,  ttie  major  aim  of  Marvin  Green- 
berg. Greatly  affected  by  their  own  family's 
struggle  wtien  ttiey  were  young,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  of  the  people  their  family  em- 
ployed, they  have  been  deeply  involved  for 
decades  in  improving  the  life  of  ttieir  Brooklyn 
neighbors.  Marvin  has  chaired  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  and  Federation  periodically 
since  1954,  and  made  great  efforts  in  expand- 
ing its  civk:  outreach  progrems.  His  work 
there,  as  well  as  with  ottier  groups,  contribut- 
ed to  his  eiectk>n  as  presklent  of  the  Seagate 
Assodatton,  whch  he  hekl  for  6  years  from 
1962-68.  His  tremendous  success  there  re- 
sulted in  his  being  named  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  their  sennr  board  of  directors  execu- 
tive committee. 

Manrin  has  always  had  a  great  interest  in 
medicine  and  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  im- 
proving ttie  area's  medical  and  psychiatric  ca- 
pabilities. He  served  on  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  Southbeach  Psychiatric  Center  for  4 
years  and  made  great  strides  in  improving  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  center's  servk^s. 
Though  a  man  who  has  never  kx>ked  for 
hotxxs,  his  superb  work  at  Southbeach  nec- 
essarily brought  him  to  the  attentkKi  of  former 
New  York  Governor  Carey,  who  appointed  him 
vice  presklent  of  the  900-bed  Kingsbrook 
MedkMl  Center.  Since  assuming  this  position 
in  1978,  he  has  helped  make  Kingsbrook  a 
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natkxially  respected  facility  of  highest  caliber. 
I  cannot  adequately  express  my  admiratkxi  for 
Man/in's  work  on  behalf  of  these  organiza- 
tions. He  has  improved  the  life  of  thousands 
of  BrooWynites  and  I  thank  him  deeply  for  M. 
In  kx)king  at  the  contributk>n  the  Greenberg 
family  has  made  to  our  city  and  country,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  similar  contribu- 
twns  could  be  made  by  any  of  ttie  thousarxte 
of  other  Soviet  citizens  presently  wisNng  to 
come  to  America.  The  United  States  should 
do  everything  in  its  powers  to  help  them  real- 
ize their  dreams,  just  as  the  Greenbergs  real- 
ized theirs.  Luckily,  the  Greenbergs  were  able 
to  come  here,  and  I  honor  them  today  for 
making  Brooklyn  a  better  and  more  humane 
place. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SANTA 
FE  NA'nONAL  HISTORIC  TRAIL 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  mw  MEXICO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  8.  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  that  will  give  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  the  na- 
tkxial  recogniton  and  attention  it  deserves.  I 
am  being  joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  with  13 
original  cosponsors. 

The  Santa  Fe  Natk)nal  Historic  Trail  bill  is 
relatively  simple.  It  gives  natkjnal  trail  designa- 
tkxi  status  to  the  entire  trail.  It  requires  that  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  management  and  use 
plan  for  the  trail.  It  does  not  contemplate  nor 
authorize  any  property  acquisitk)n.  The  bill 
recognizes  and  resJMCts  all  current  land  uses. 

The  opening  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  In  1821 
marked  the  first  of  America's  great  trans-Mis- 
sissippi pathways  to  the  West.  The  Trail  starts 
at  a  point  near  Ant>w  Rock,  MO,  nins  through 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  to  Santa 
Fe,  NM— approximately  950  miles.  The  Santa 
Fe  Trail  is  unk)ue  and  differed  from  the 
Oregon  and  California  Trails  In  that  it  was  a 
highway  of  commerce.  The  Oregon  and  Call- 
fomia  Trails  were  used  by  pk>neer  settlers, 
ranchers,  farmers,  and  miners  wtio  went  in 
search  of  new  homes.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  established  by  a  mer- 
chant who  foresaw  profits  to  be  made  In- 
transporting  American  goods  across  the 
southern  prairies  to  eager  customers  In  what 
was  then  the  Republic  of  Mexico's  far  north. 
Within  a  short  time  the  Santa  Fe  trade  bal- 
looned into  a  mlllk>n-dollar-a-year  buaineaa, 
pouring  money  and  raw  products  Into  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  creating  a  minor  eco- 
nomk: boom  in  what  had  been  a  depresaed 
area  on  the  American  frontier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  Marc 
Simmons  from  CerrNkM,  NM,  has  written  a 
manrelous  book  entitled,  "Folk>wing  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail."  whksh  makes  history  coma  aMve  and 
alk>ws  travelers  an  opportunity  to  savor  the 
adventure,  history,  and  Intrigue  that  Is  unveiled 
along  this  historic  route.  Marc  made  his  firtt 
trip  on  the  trail  In  1978.  I  wouM  like  to  share 
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my  coMeegues  a  bit  o(  hie  enthuaiMm 
about  the  traN: 

By  the  conclusion  of  my  ftzit  round-trtp 
tour  of  the  Trail  to  IHiaouil  and  back  to 
Santa  Fe  I  had  become  a  confirmed  Santa 
Fe  Trail  addict.  My  readlnc  and  my  own  ex- 
perience had  convlnoed  me  that  some  mys- 
terious force  laid  hold  of  travelers'  affec- 
tions and  drew  them  back  acaln  and  acaln 
to  the  historic  old  wagon  road.  Of  eUa  Sloan, 
who  made  10  or  more  crossings  of  the  prai- 
ries in  the  ISM'S  and  1860's,  her  daughter 
wrote  years  afterward:  "My  mother,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  would  Join  a  new  cara- 
van, for  she  was  never  happier  than  when 
passing  to  and  fro  over  the  Santa  Fe  TralL" 
Eliza'i  case  was  somewhat  unique,  but  per- 
sons who  t>ecame  enamoured  of  trail  life 
and  remained  wedded  to  it  for  much  of  their 
Uvea  were  fairly  common. 

The  'force'  leading  to  addiction  curiously 
has  persisted  to  the  present  day.  More  and 
more  I  encounter  people  l>est  descrtl)ed  as 
'trail  Junkies,'  persotu  who  still  find  excite- 
ment and  adventure  in  exploring  today's  re- 
mains of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  explanation  lies  in  traveling  with  a 
purpose,  which  offers  a  stimulating  and  ful- 
filling experience  in  contrast  to  raiutom 
sightseeing.  And  then  of  course  one  must 
take  Into  account  the  magic  and  beauty  that 
persists  in  much  of  the  landscape  through 
which  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  passes. 

One  of  the  real  values  of  the  bill  is  in  the 
promotkKi  of  tourism  for  the  States  involved. 
In  "folk>wing  the  Santa  Fe  Trail"  author  Marc 
Simmons  describes  the  kind  of  vacatton  expe- 
rience that  one  might  enjoy  atong  the  traU: 

If  you  are  open,  receptive,  and  courteoiu 
you  wUl  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  America  at  its 
grassroots.  I  think  you  will  also  find  that 
traveling  with  a  purpose,  pursuing  a  single 
theme  like  that  SanU  Fe  Trail.  Is  far  more 
rewarding  than  the  usual  vacation  spent  vis- 
iting popular  and  much-frequented  tourist 
spots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  a  spirit  of  adventure  wHI  join  with  me  In 
the  days  ahead  to  cosponsor  the  Santa  Fe 
Natkxial  Historic  Trail  bill  so  that  future  gen- 
erattons  of  Americans  can  appreciate  the  past 
and  revisit  the  events  of  the  1800's.  Thank 
you. 


PREMATURE  AMNESTY  MAKES 
TRAVESTY  OP  IMMIGRATION 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

or  nw  RAMPSKnti 

IH  TKI  HOUSI  or  KKPRISBfTATIVBa 

Thunday,  May  8, 1986 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampahire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  od- 
leagues  an  article  written  by  WHNam  Q.  Hol- 
im^worth  that  appeared  In  the  April  3  issue 
of  the  Chritlian  Sdenoe  Monitor  regarding  the 
problem  of  HIegal  immigratk)n.  WhHe  I  do  not 
support  granting  amneety  to  Illegal  aiiena  at 
any  Hme,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Hoi- 
lingtworth  that  if  Congreas  decktes  to  grant 
amnesty,  It  ahould  do  so  only  after  It  brings  Il- 
legal immigration  under  control.  Granting  am- 
nesty without  knowing  that  we  have  our  bor- 
ders under  control  is  a  prescription  for  disat- 
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in  Brittany.  Europe  is  drenched  In  blood  of    consider  the  problems  and  challenges  that    die  every  year  of  oompltoattons  related  to  Mp 
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ter,  and  I  urge  my  coilsagues  interested  in  this 
issue  to  read  Mr.  HoNirigsworth's  artide  to  find 
outwtiy. 

PSBUTUu  AmRSTT  Makxs  Travistt  of 
ImnGBATiOR  Bill 

(By  William  O.  Hollingsworth) 

In  show  business,  and  in  granting  a  large- 
scale  amnesty  to  illegal  immigrants,  the 
same  adage  applies:  Timing  is  everything. 

To  prevent  a  fiasco  that  proves  the  above 
adage  true.  Congress  should  adopt  a  "trig- 
gered amnesty"  amendment  to  immigration 
legislation  now  pending.  With  such  an 
amendment,  illegal  aliens  would  gain  amnes- 
ty when  illegal  immigration  was  substantial- 
ly curtailed.  Lacking  this  type  of  amend- 
ment, the  Rodino-Mazzoli  House  Immigra- 
tion biU  would  initiate  an  early  and  massive 
amnesty  well  before  illegal  immigration 
could  possibly  be  brought  under  actual  con- 
trol. And  in  the  Senate-approved  Simpson 
bill,  amnesty  could  t>e  delayed  no  longer 
than  three  years— even  if  illegal  immigra- 
tion was  still  out  of  control. 

In  their  present  form,  both  bills  promise  a 
bitter  lesson  in  terrible  timing.  Granting  a 
large-scale  amnesty  liefore  immigration  is 
actually  under  control  is  as  sensible  an  idea 
as  offering  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  while  a 
war  still  rages. 

Of  course  the  amnesty  now  proposed  pur- 
ports only  to  cover  persons  who  arrived 
before  a  specified  date  (Senate,  pre-1980: 
House  version,  pre-1982).  And  of  course  the 
amnesty  would  t>e  proclaimed  as  a  one-time- 
only  event.  But  unless  actual  control  over 
immigration  is  achieved  l)efore  amnesty, 
who  could  possibly  believe  such  a  proclama- 
tion? Unless  control  over  immigration  first 
tiecomes  an  accomplished  fact,  amnesty 
would  be  an  irresistible  magnet  to  attract 
still  more  people  to  enter  or  stay  illegally. 
Enticed  by  the  profiteer's  offers  of  iMckdat- 
ed  leases  and  other  false  papers,  many 
would  come  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline 
for  claiming  the  enacted  amnesty,  allieit 
fraudulently.  After  the  deadline,  millions 
more  would  come  and  stay,  convinced  that  a 
nation  as  befuddled  as  this  one  wUl  sooner 
or  later  have  to  enact  a  massive  amnesty  for 
them  as  well.  They  would  be  right. 

Apparently,  many  in  Congress  believe  the 
proposed  sanctions  to  deter  employers  from 
hiring  Ulegals,  plus  a  possibly  better-fimded 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  are 
so  certain  to  succeed  that  amnesty  can  be 
granted  blindly— without  first  seeing  that 
adequate  control  over  immigration  is  any- 
thing but  a  hope.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
simply  no  liasis  for  such  optimism. 

In  the  first  place,  any  system  of  employer 
sanctions  that  Congress  enacts  will  t>e 
fraught  with  uncertainty.  The  sanctions 
may  prove  a  semi-success.  Or  they  may 
prove  a  dismal  failure  for  any  number  of 
reasons.  As  but  one  example,  unreliable  ver- 
ification: With  millions  of  counterfeit  IDs 
already  in  use— easy  buys  in  any  border 
town  or  city— a  fraudproof  means  for  em- 
ployers to  verify  workers'  legal  status  is  es- 
sential, else  the  hiring  of  illegals  will  contin- 
ue en  masse.  Yet,  in  the  Senate  bill  a  secure 
verification  system  would  require  later 
action  by  Congress— which  could  easily 
mean  never,  or  nearly  so.  Although  the 
House  bill  more  wisely  attempts  to  mandate 
such  a  sjrstem,  reliability  is  unproved.  UntU 
a  plausible  verification  system  exits  nation- 
wide and  proves  reliable,  and  until  their 
other  components  are  proved  in  practice, 
employer  sanctions  offer  no  assurance  of 
anything. 
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E^ren  if  Congress  passes  a  workable  sanc- 
tions bill,  employer  sanctions  alone  have 
never  l>een  thought  to  l>e  sufficient  to  stop 
illegal  inunigration.  A  second  essential  is 
greatly  to  enhance  border  control.  But  the 
current  bill  authorizes  increased  funds  only 
for  later  appropriation— funds  that,  given 
current  and  expected  budgetary  constraints, 
may  not  materialize,  and  may  prove  insuffi- 
cient even  if  they  do.  A  third  essential  is  an 
adequate  system  (financed  by  visa  fees)  for 
ensiiring  the  timely  exist  of  millions  of  non- 
immigrant visa  holders  each  year,  of  whom 
more  than  a  million  have  been  unaccounted 
for  in  a  single  year.  The  current  bill  wholly 
ignores  this  need. 

Realistically,  there  is  no  bill  Congress 
could  pass  that  offers  prior  assurance  of 
success  in  controlling  immigration.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sole  amnesty  Congress  can  re- 
sponsibly enact  is  one  that  can  only  be  acti- 
vated by  a  finding  that  illegal  immigration 
has  been  reduced  to  an  insubstantial  level. 

Under  the  approach,  until  actual  control 
triggered  the  amnesty,  those  who  arrived 
t>efore,  say,  1980  could  receive  provisional 
but  nonexpirable  residency  and  (for  nonde- 
pendents)  work  permits.  Government  bene- 
fits and  visas  to  admit  absent  family  mem- 
l)fsrs  could  be  phased  in  after  the  actual  am- 
nesty had  begun. 

It  is  totally  unfair  to  say  that  a  triggered 
amnesty  would  keep  longtime  Ulegal  resi- 
dents in  Umbo.  It  is  the  perverse  failure  to 
pass  adequate  control  legislation  that  post- 
pones a  workable  and  fair  legalization  pro- 
gram. Those  who  are  calling  for  a  pre-con- 
trol  amnesty  have  the  political  clout  to  help 
pass  all  the  measures  that  may  prove 
needed  to  control  immigration,  thereby  soon 
enabling  a  sensible  amnesty. 

Unless  amnesty  is  made  contingent  upon 
control,  those  who  don't  really  want  immi- 
gration control  will  have  little  or  no  incen- 
tive to  help  pass  the  needed  bills  over  the 
next  very  few  years.  Increased  immigration 
chaos,  and  another  massive  amnesty,  are 
the  probable  outcomes.  And,  once  again,  un- 
employed and  poor  Americans  wiU  lie  the 
prime  victims.  A  Congress  that  would  risk 
causing  these  outcomes  deserves  no  confi- 
dence. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CORMSCnCXJT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6. 1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  order  to  ioin  my  colleagues  in  a  special 
(xxnmemoration  of  the  Hol<x»ust 

While  it  is  my  nature  to  internalize  my  feel- 
ings about  this  tragic  perkxi  in  human  histcxy, 
I  am  grateful  that  there  are  others  wtra  are 
more  able  to  remind  and  to  educate  the  workJ 
aboiA  the  Hotocaust  One  of  those  people  is 
my  friend  Sigmund  Strochlitz,  the  cochairman 
of  the  Days  of  Remembrance  (Committee.  Sig- 
mund, more  than  anyor>e  I  know,  is  able  to  ar- 
ticulate ttie  horror  and  the  shame  of  the  Hoto- 
caust  in  a  way  that  is  profoundly  touching  arxl 
human.  This  ability  arid  willirigness  to  articu- 
late what  a  generation  saw  and  felt  is  central 
to  understanding  the  Holocaust.  By  recalling 
the  horrcx  of  Hitler's  reign  we  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand. And  we  have  to  understand  it,  as 
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unploaBint  as  that  may  be,  if  we  are  to  pr»- 
vent  a  hotocaust  from  ever  happening  again. 

Let  me  also  say  ttwt  remembrance  HaaN  is 
crudai,  for  it  is  in  remembering  that  we  best 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  suffered  and  to  those 
who  died  in  the  Hotocaust 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  the  remarks 
made  by  Sigmund  Strochlitz  in  the  (Dapitol  ro- 
tunda on  ttie  occasion  of  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance. May  6,  1966.  The  remarks  are  as  fol- 
k)ws: 

]  tKMAHKS  OF  SlGMDHI)  STKOCHLITZ 

In  tils  magnificent  hall  of  freedom  and 
democracy  we  gather  for  this  Nation  to  re- 
memt>er. 

To  remember  that  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
a  regime  conceived  in  hatred  murdered  mil- 
lions of  limocent  people. 

That  slaughter  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  American  and  Allied  armies  that  res- 
cued the  remnants  of  E^uropean  Jewry  and 
others  destined  to  l>e  armihilated. 

The  Nazi's  aim  was  to  enslave  Europe  and 
eliminate  all  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  Not  Just 
kill  but  erase  all  traces,  past  and  present 
and  make  sure  that  their  criminal  deeds  will 
never  come  to  light. 

The  Nazis  took  pleasure  in  telling  us  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  coming  out  alive.  A 
point  they  emphasized  with  particular 
relish  by  insisting  that  after  the  war  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  not  tielieve  what 
happened.  There  would  be  rumors,  specula- 
tions, but  no  clear  evidence.  All  traces  would 
l>e  removed  and  people  would  conclude  that 
evil  on  such  a  scale  was  Just  not  possible. 

They  would  have  succeeded  if  not  for  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  men  and 
women  who  lit>erated  the  camps  and  report- 
ed what  they  have  found. 

One  of  the  most  poigiumt  reports  can  be 
found  in  the  letter  written  by  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme  Command- 
er of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff— General  George  Marshal— 
4/12/45  and  here  I  quote: 

"The  things  I  saw  l>eggar  description.  The 
visual  evidence  and  the  verbal  testimony  of 
starvation,  cruelty  and  bestiality  were  so 
over-powering  as  to  leave  me  sick.  In  one 
room  where  they  were  piled  up  twenty  or 
thirty  naked  men  killed  by  starvation. 
George  Patton  would  not  even  enter.  He 
said  he  would  get  sick  if  he  did  so. 

"I  made  the  visit  delilierately  in  order  to 
l)e  in  a  position  to  give  firsthand  evidence  of 
these  things,  if  ever  in  the  future  there  de- 
velops a  tendency  to  charge  the  allegations 
merely  to  propaganda." 

And  yet  we  are  lately  faced  with  a  new 
phenomenon.  There  are  those  who  deny 
that  the  Holocaust  ever  took  place  despite 
the  gas  chambers  and  crematoria,  despite 
the  eye  witnesses  account,  despite  every- 
thing. 

They  preach  lies,  while  we  survivors,  the 
witnesses  of  a  crime  that  has  no  parallel  in 
history,  are  still  alive. 

We  have  no  intention  to  engage  in  any  dis- 
cussion with  those  deranged  minds.  It  is  t>e- 
neath  our  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
dead  even  to  refute  those  lies. 

Just  l>e  strong  are  the  voices  coming  out 
from  the  ashes  of  Auschwitz.  Treblinka,  Ma- 
Jadenk. 

Just  dedicate  your  lives  to  remember  the 
inhabitants  of  the  large  and  small  Jewish 
communities  that  for  centuries  were  part  of 
the  European  landscape. 

From  Brest-Litowsk  in  Russia  to  the 
French  dty  of  Brest  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
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in  Brittany,  Europe  is  drenched  in  blood  of 
the  siz  million  of  our  people  for  whom  there 
are  not  even  tombstones  and  only  our 
memories  are  their  cemeteries. 

We  survlTors  cannot  forget  events  others 
wish  us  to  forget  and  must  rememlwr  events 
others  dont  want  us  to  remnnber. 

Not  for  our  sake. 

Hatred  Is  again  on  the  rise  and  madness 
again  entering  history  and  what  was  possi- 
ble to  happen  remains  possible  to  happen 
again. 

Human  beings  are  forgetful,  even  the  best 
forget.  Even  those  who  are  sincere  in  their 
revulsion  of  the  Holocaust  are  tempted  to 
forget.  To  declare  this  ugly  chapter  of  histo- 
ry closed,  done  with,  over. 

To  forget  the  Gypsies  who  were  destined 
to  be  annihilated  and  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen  who  perished  in  the 
campe  or  all  the  millions  of  others  who  died 
fighting,  chaUenging  the  Nazi  regime  would 
be  a  victory  for  our  enemies. 

Alone  each  of  us  can  do  little,  but  togeth- 
er we  can  make  all  the  difference. 

The  danger  is  in  forgetf ulness. 


THE  OLDER  WOBfEN'S  LEAGUE 
CELEBRATES  MOTHERS  DAY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAUra 
Ur  THE  house  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  8,  1986 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  OMer 
Women's  League  [OWL]  on  the  release  of  an 
important  new  Mother's  Day  study.  "Report 
on  the  Status  of  Midlife  and  Okler  Women  in 
America."  OWL  has  helped  us  to  refocus  the 
way  in  which  we  view  midlife  and  oMer 
women,  and  in  the  process  our  view  of  Moth- 
er's Day.  Tradittonally  a  time  for  cards,  candy 
and  ftowers.  Mother's  Day  is  also  a  time  to 
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consider  the  problems  and  challanges  that 
face  women  as  they  age. 

The  OWL  report  underscores  the  grim  reali- 
ty for  many  of  today's  midlife  and  okler 
women.  Recent  reports  wtiich  have  painted  a 
rosy  picture  of  the  status  of  the  eMerly  fail  to 
address  the  fact  that  milNons  of  women  spend 
a  good  portton  of  their  oM  age  atone,  wtth  lim- 
ited incomes,  suffering  from  multiple  chronic 
condittons  and  with  inadequate  access  to 
health  care.  For  example,  the  total  median 
income  for  women  45  to  49  was  $9,443  as 
compared  to  $25,094  for  men  of  the  same 
age.  For  women  65  or  over,  total  median 
income  was  only  $6,020  as  compared  with 
$10,450  for  their  male  counterparts.  Further- 
more, after  years  of  chitorearing  and  interrupt- 
ed work  careers,  many  women  resume  their 
caregiving  responsibilities  by  provkling  care  to 
their  frail,  elderly  spouses  and/or  parents.  The 
average  age  of  caregivers  is  57  years  of  age, 
and  many  have  either  quit  work,  reduced  their 
hours,  rearranged  their  work  schedules  or 
taken  off  time  without  pay  in  order  to  care  for 
family  members. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  OWL  has  chosen 
Mother's  Day  as  a  time  to  draw  attention  to 
tfie  issues  facing  mkllife  and  otoer  women.  In 
that  spirit  I  introduced  a  bill.  whk:h  is  awaiting 
the  Preskient's  signature,  designating  the 
week  of  May  11-17,  1986,  as  "t4attonal  Os- 
teoporosis Awareness  Week."  This  initiative, 
beginning  Mother's  Day.  is  designed  to  bring 
attention  to  a  t>of>e  condition  whk:h  strikes  15 
to  20  millton  otoer  Americans,  most  of  whom 
are  women.  It  is  estimated  that  osteoporosis 
costs  tt>e  Nation  over  $6  billion  annually  in 
health  care  expenditures  and  lost  earnings. 

This  essentially  preventable  disease  is  the 
major  cause  of  bone  fractures  among  women 
over  the  age  of  45.  These  fractures  are  often 
accompanied  by  phystoal  pain,  deformity,  and 
emottonal  stress.  More  than  50.000  women 
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dto  every  year  of  oomplcattons  relctad  to  Mp 
fractures  which  la  10,000  more  than  Ihoae 
who  dto  from  breast  cartoar.  WKh  "Naltonai 
Osteoporoals  Awaranaaa  Weak"  I  hope  to  an- 
courage  mothers,  daughters,  and  grandmottv 
ers  to  pay  special  attentton  to  this  problam  by 
stressing  the  intergenerational  aapects  of  oa- 
teoporoaia. 

AddKtonaNy,  in  racognitton  of  the  oontrku- 
tton  of  the  midMe  and  oldar  woman  in  keeping 
the  family  together  through  the  caragMng 
role,  I  have  introduced  Houae  Joint  ReaokiUon 
555  designating  the  week  of  ThankagMng  aa 
"Nattonal  FamHy  Caregivers  Week."  Research 
is  exploding  the  myth  that  moat  otoer  peraona 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  famiea  and 
placed  In  instltuttons.  Data  now  show  that  be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  of  the  medically  re- 
lated care,  personal  care,  houaehoU  mainla- 
nance,  transportatton,  and  shopping  needed 
by  otoer  persons  is  provfcM  by  caregiving 
family  mernbers. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  caregMng  tasks  ara 
often  done  at  a  high  cost  In  both  financial  and 
emotional  terms.  A  recent  study  of  the  work- 
ing famHy  caregivsr  oonduclad  by  the  Travat- 
ers  Corp.,  of  Hwtfonj,  CT,  revealed  that  28 
percent  of  thoaa  aurveyed  spent  an  average 
of  10.2  hours  per  week  provkMng  care  to  an 
etoerty  relative  or  friend.  Many  caregivers  ara 
torn  between  the  competing  demands  o( 
family,  job,  and  caregiving. 

I  want  to  racogiiiza  the  Older  Women's 
League  for  the  important  oontributton  they  ara 
making  in  educating  and  advocating  on  behalf 
of  mkJUfa  and  oWer  women.  Through  their  ef- 
forts, Mother's  Day  is  no  tonger  just  reaen^ 
for  symbolic  gestures  of  appredatton.  Indeed, 
Mother's  Day  has  also  become  a  time  for 
actton.  In  the  words  of  OWL  praaidant  Lou 
Glasse.  "Your  mother  dkln't  bring  you  up  to 
let  other  mothers  down." 
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The  House  met  at  11  aon.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  WrigbtI. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washimgton,  e>C, 

Hay  7, 1986. 
I   hereby   designate   the  Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  tCay  9.  1986. 

Tromas  p.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  oj  RepresenUitxvei. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  place  before  You.  gracious  God, 
the  concerns  and  wonders  and  fears 
and  hopes  of  our  lives.  Forgive  us  as 
needful,  comfort  us  and  bless  us  and 
may  Your  loving  spirit  be  ever  with  us. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

HJl.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  AlBae: 

HJl.  1207.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky  to 
the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1874.  An  act  to  authorize  quality  educa- 
tional programs  for  deaf  individuals,  to 
foster  improved  educational  programs  for 
deaf  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  reenact  and  codify  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  ROY  B.  BERRY  OP 
CLINTON,  KY 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today 
in  tribute  to  a  kHigtime  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Roy  B.  Berry  of  ainton.  KY.  who  died  April  3 
at  Murray-Calk>way  County  Hospital  in  Murray. 
KY. 

Roy  Berry  was  active  during  his  86  years 
until  the  very  end. 

I  attended  his  funeral  and  burial  In  Clinton 
on  April  5. 

Rev.  Steve  Stone,  pastor  of  Clinton's  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  spoke  to  a  large 
crowd  at  both  the  funeral  and  burial  ceremo- 
nies, teilir>g  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Roy 
Berry  of  the  many  ways  he  touched  thou- 
sands of  lives  during  his  lifetime. 

Roy  Berry  was  a  great  man.  He  was  suc- 
cessful as  tfie  k>ngtime  owner  and  operator  of 
R.B.  Berry  &  Sons  Stockyard  in  Clinton  and  as 
a  farmer  and  landowner  in  Hk:kman  County, 
KY. 

Roy  Berry  was  a  leader  at  and  a  generous 
contributor  to  his  Methodist  Church  in  Clinton. 
He  was  active  in  community  affairs  and  for 
several  years  was  chairman  of  the  Hnkman 
County  Democratic  Party. 

Among  those  on  the  front  row  at  his  funeral 
were  former  Kentucky  LL  Gov.  Harry  Lee  Wa- 
terfieW  and  his  wife  Laura  of  Frankfort,  KY. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Waterfield  for  many  years 
lived  at  Clinton.  KY,  arxi  were  very  ck>se  to 
and  fond  of  Roy  Beny  and  his  k>vety  wife  Eliz- 
abetf>— wtK)  preceded  Roy  in  death. 

This  Member  of  Congress  was  very  forxl  of 
Roy  Berry.  He  was  my  active  supporter  each 
time  I've  been  a  candidate  for  public  office 
since  1967.  In  fact,  wtien  I  ran  at  age  29  (in 
1967)  for  State  senator,  Roy  Berry  was  one  of 
my  cochairmen  in  Hk:kman  County. 

Roy  Berry  is  survived  by  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Mary  Sue  McKendree  of  Clinton;  two  sons. 
Jeny  Berry  of  Route  5.  Mun«y,  and  Jimmy 
Berry  of  Clinton;  one  brother,  Moss  Berry  of 
Artington;  one  sister.  Mrs.  Ann  Glaser  of 
Dallas.  TX;  9  grandchikjren  and  10  great- 
grandchiklren. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  with  the  many 
friends  of  this  outstanding  Kentuckian  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Roy 
Berry.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 


DESIGNA-nON  OF  HON.  JIM 
WRIGHT  TO  ACT  AS  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILI£  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS UNTIL  MAY  13.  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 


WAsmnoToir.  DC. 

Jfay  7.  f  M«. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jm 
Wrigbt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  until 
May  13.  1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nsnx,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  designation  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  not  taken  the  floor  on  this  very 
privileged  and  highly  privileged  per- 
mission that  the  House  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  custom,  has 
given  to  various  individual  Members  of 
this  very  nimierous  House  in  order  to 
more  extensively  proclaim  their  views, 
participate  in  the  issues  confronting 
the  House. 

I  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this 
great  privilege  for  about  6  weeks,  the 
reason  being  that  the  last  time  that  I 
did  address  the  House,  it  was  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  my  continued  and 
sustained  concern  about  the  well- 
being,  rather  the  threat  to  the  well- 
being,  and  the  dangers  hovering  over 
the  heads  of  some  2,000  of  our  mili- 
tary, mostly,  if  not  all,  airborne,  that 
we  have,  in  company  with  about  500 
FUi  Islanders,  500  Colombians  and 
small  contingents  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  so  French  and  British,  as  peace- 
keepers in  the  Sinai. 

I  have  been  asking  this  since  the  res- 
olution, which  was  a  mandate  from 
the  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  mandating  a 
troop  deplosrment,  and  that  is  the  con- 
sideration and  debate  of  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  was  sometime 
around  December  12,  1981;  and  the 
record  will  show  that  as  an  individual 
Member  present,  and  there  were  just  a 
handful,  a  score  or  so  present  on  the 
floor,  I  was  the  one  to  raise  the  ques- 
tions that  to  this  day  remain  iman- 
swered. 

Since  then  the  group  was  formed, 
the  motions  were  followed  of  doing  it 
under  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations  though  it  is  really  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  putting 
up  100  percent  of  the  moneys. 


Let  me  recall  to  my  colleagues  brief- 
ly a  summary  of  the  events  that  led  to 
the  congressional  action:  In  December, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  a  rather  quick  fashion,  pre- 
sented for  floor  action  in  a  period  of 
time  In  which  the  House  was  ready  to 
terminate  that  particular  session,  a 
matter  that  was  explained  to  us  as  a 
request  from  President  Reagan  in  def- 
erence to  a  suggestion  and  promised 
activity  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor, 
President    Jimmy    Carter,    who    had 
written  a  letter  after  the  Camp  David 
agreements  but  which  was  not  part  of 
the  coterie  of  side  memoranda,  codi- 
cils, and  the  like  that  usually  accom- 
pany these  types  of  agreements,  and, 
naturally,     because     the     agreement 
known  as  the  Camp  David  agreement 
is  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party  signatory. 
However,    there    must    have    been 
some  doubts  expressed  by  both  parties 
after  the  agreement  was  announced  so 
that  a  letter  was  drafted  and  sent  in 
the  name  of  President  Carter  to  the 
then  Egyptian  leader,  Mr.  Sadat,  and 
the  then  Israeli  leader.  Mr.  Begin,  ad- 
vising  that   President   Carter   would 
seek  the  formation  of  a  peacekeeping 
group  in  order  to  ensure  that  there 
would  be  some  backing  of  this  Camp 
David  agreement. 

On  its  face,  it  was  to  me  rather 
strange  that  President  Reagan  would 
ask  the  Congress  to  do  something  that 
had  been  initiated  by  President 
Carter,  since,  from  the  very  beginning, 
he  had  excoriated  Carter  for  every 
single  thing,  including  carbuncles, 
fallen  arches,  and  even  to  this  day. 
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So  that  When  I  saw  that  presented 
that  particular  afternoon,  smd  there 
being  present  only  some  16  or  17  Mem- 
bers at  the  most,  and  most  of  those 
being  members  of  the  committee  that 
had  the  business  on  hand,  and  that 
was  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  then 
read  the  report  accompanying  the  res- 
olution or  bill,  and  I  could  not  believe 
it;  first,  because  I  had  been  extremely 
concerned  about  the  rather  nebulous 
mission  that  the  President  had  out- 
lined for  the  Marine  contingent  that 
subsequently  was  annoimced  for  Leba- 
non. 

I  have  been  sensitive  since  I  came  to 
Congress  and  long  before  the  sequela 
of  wars.  The  reason  is  that  ever  since 
before  I  ever  dreamed  I  would  be  in 
such  a  place  as  the  Congress,  much 
less  in  active  politics,  which  is  some- 
thing I  have  said  on  several  occasions 
had  never  been  planned  or  Intended 
by  me,  but  ever  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  my  recollection  vividly  as  if 
it  were  today  of  those  fellow  San  An- 
tonians  that  volunteered,  that  went 
over  in  great  ntuibers,  fought,  or  im- 
prisoned in  Communist  prisons  in 
mainland  China,  languished  in  those 


prisons,  and  attempts  made  to  brain- 
wash them,  and  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  those  citizens  being  of  that 
particular  ethnic  group  that  we  call 
Mexican-American  back  home,  and 
not  one  of  those  captured  ever,  ever 
tumcoated.  And  the  newspapers  had 
story  after  story  about  how  many 
American  prisoners  of  war  had  been 
brainwashed  or  they  were  charged 
with  having  been  brainwashed. 

Some  of  those  who  had  gone  over 
had  been  members  of  the  Scout  troop 
that  I  had  been  Scoutmaster  of,  right 
after  the  war.  in  1948  and  1947.  And 
when  they  came  back,  they  sought  me 
out,  and  I  began  to  see  the  anamoly. 
Of  course,  everybody  forgets,  because 
even  what  happened  last  year  is  an- 
cient history  today.  The  way  we-  live, 
the  events  are  so  telescoped  that  who 
remembers  the  shooting  down  of  the 
commercial  airliner  not  too  long  ago 
or  the  basic  reasons  why  it  had  been 
shot  down.  Who  remembers  now  the 
241  marines  who  died,  murdered  need- 
lessly because  of  the  headstrong,  ab- 
durate,     self-willed     Commander     In 
Chief  who  willfully,  not  for  14  hours, 
not  for  14  days,  not  for  14  weeks,  but 
for  14  months  overlooked  and  callous- 
ly disregarded  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  chief  military  experts  we  have, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Now,  with  that  situation  not  having 
happened  at  the  time,  but  with  the  ex- 
periences still  vivid  all  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  having  been  sort  of  a 
burr  under  the  saddle  for  those  in 
power,  including  my  near  neighbor 
and  great  friend  and  great  leader  from 
Texas— I  think  that  history  will  show 
that  from  a  domestic  standpoint,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  we 
will  ever  have  had.  Lyndon  Johnson.  I 
know  that  I  was  a  bother,  because  I 
was  the  one  and  the  only  voice  in  this 
Congress  who  all  through  that  period 
was  voicing  my  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional for  a  President  to  im- 
press an  imwilling  conscript  to  serve  in 
an  undeclared  war  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental United  SUtes.  It  stiU  remains 
an  unaddressed  issue. 

In  fact,  the  record  will  show  it  is  not 
what  I  am  saying  now,  that  when  the 
act  permitting  the  drafting  of  these 
unwilling  conscripts  was  up  for  renew- 
al In  1967, 1  was  the  one  who  took  this 
floor.  I  was  the  one  who  offered  the 
amendment.  I  could  not  even  get  17 
Members  to  stand  up  to  get  a  roUcall. 
But  in  1971,  when  the  act  was  up  for 
renewal  again,  and  I  presented  the 
same  amendment.  I  then  obtained  151 
Members  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  that,  like  ev- 
erything else  in  a  democracy,  unless 
we  reach  and  penetrate  the  level  of 
consciousness,  either  among  our  citi- 
zens or  among  ourselves,  we  tend  to 
get  lost  In  the  bramble  patch  of  collat- 
eral Issues  that  besiege  us  and  plague 


and  confront  us.  a  plethora  of  them 
every  day. 

But  we  have  to  set  some  priorities. 
And  my  whole  complaint  has  been  in 
the  last  10  years  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  perversion  of  priorities.  We 
have  become  pervertad  In  our  prior- 
ities. We  will  send  $8  billion  to  some 
foreign  country  so  that  they  can  have 
low  Interest  40-year  loans  at  1  and  8 
percent,  while  we  deny  our  rural  folks 
even  a  9-percent  loan  so  that  they  can 
construct  a  sewage  system.  That  Is  a 
perversion  of  priorities  if  ever  I  have 
seen  it. 

So  the  same  thing  happens  on  this 
other  level.  Who  at  this  time  Is  even 
remembering  that  we  have  2,000  or 
thereabout  of  our  troops  In  the  Slnal? 
What  is  their  mission?  What  are  they 
supposed  to  do?  TMs  Is  the  question  I. 
ask. 

They  are  not  peacekeepers.  They  are 
hostages.  They  are  there  as  hostages. 
And  with  the  situation  as  deteriorated 
as  it  is  now  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  ever  since  our  compelling  the 
Egyptian  airliner  to  land  in  Italy 
where  our  soldiers  there  almost  got  to 
the  shooting  point  with  the  Italian 
soldiers,  the  mood  In  Egypt  has  been 
strongly  anti-American. 

So  one  can  Imagine  after  the  bomb- 
ing of  Ubya  what  the  Arab  world 
feels,  because  It  Is  now  seen  as  an 
overt,  aggressive  action  for  the  first 
time  on  the  part  of  otir  country 
against  an  Arabic  nation. 

We  can  dismiss  Qadhaf  i  as  a  nut.  We 
can  d>"«<««  him  as  a  flibbertigibbet. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  he  is  the  leader 
of  that  nation,  that  he  had  shown  no 
mean  expertise,  even  In  diplomacy. 

For  example,  when  have  we  had  it 
reported  aroimd  here  that,  to  the 
great  distress  of  our  CIA  and  our  SUte 
Department,  Qadhaf  1  brought  about  a 
mutual  aid  agreement  with  Morocco 
and  lU  leader,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
Hassan  II,  where  Morocco  and  Libya 
had  not  been  on  that  kind  of  amicable 
agreement  for  years?  As  of  August  IS, 
1984,  there  Is  this  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment between  Morocco  and  Libya,  de- 
spite all  of  the  efforta  that  our  CIA. 
that  our  State  Department  did  to  pre- 
vent It.  It  happened. 

Now  that  means  to  me  that  there  Is 
more  going  on,  and  that  the  activities 
of  a  nut  and  that  bombs  are  no  substl* 
tute  for  brains.  But  Mr.  Reagan,  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  not  only  here 
on  the  floor,  but  back  home  where  I 
pass  review  before  the  citizens  who 
vote  for  me,  I  have  said  that  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  to  lust  after  that 
false  bitch  goddess  of  war.  He  is  drunk 
with  the  sense  of  military  power. 
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much  for  certain  stated  purposes  that 
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herenUy  sUted.  We  are  not  going  to 
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bomb  communism  out  of  existence 
anyplace.  Including  Central  America. 
Our  military  approach,  which  has 
been  the  choice  of  President  Reagan 
from  the  beginning,  clearly  has  not 
worked  in  the  smallest  country  in  the 
New  World,  in  El  Salvador,  where, 
without  any  attempt  to  follow  a  collec- 
tive approach,  where  we  would  exert 
our  last  remaining  vestige  of  moral 
suasive  leverage  with  our  neighbors, 
and  with  the  very  organization  that 
we  helped  found,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  President  Reagan 
has  never  opted,  from  the  beginning. 

His  first  Secretary  of  State  was  talk- 
ing like  our  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
said.  "I  draw  the  line  in  El  Salvador, 
and  if  necessary,  we  will  go  to  the 
source  of  the  evil,"  referring  to  Cuba. 
Well,  we  have.  We  have  put  in  $4  bU- 
llon  plus.  We  have  had  some  of  our 
soldiers  dying  already  in  El  Salvador, 
and  we  are  no  closer  to  a  resolution  in 
El  Salvador,  Duarte  notwithstanding, 
than  we  were  5%  years  ago.  Clearly 
these  activities  are  bankrupt.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  policy,  so  that  we 
must  consider  the  fact  that  increment- 
ally the  potential  hazard  for  activities 
of  those  that  we  would  designate  as 
terrorists  to  do  great  harm  in  the 
Sinai  is  there  every  day.  As  I  am 
speaking  today,  that  potential  is  there. 
I  have  begged.  I  have  requested  my 
colleagues  to  review.  In  the  first  place, 
I  raised  the  fimdamental  issue  on  De- 
cember 12,  f981.  as  the  record  wiU  re- 
flect. 

What  were  the  purposes  of  these 
people  when  and  if  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  group  was  formed? 

And  it  was  some  time  later— we 
never  got  a  report  about  that— but  it 
was  not  until  I  made  an  inquiry  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  research  service 
that  I  found  that,  sure  enough,  we  had 
2.000.  and  that  was  the  limit  that  we 
stipulated  in  the  resolution,  mostly 
airborne,  if  not  all.  We  at  first  per- 
suaded the  President  of  Colombia  to 
lend  us  1,000  Colombian  soldiers,  but 
then  they  had  a  lot  of  trouble  and  mis- 
chief last  year,  so  they  recalled  500  of 
them  to  protect  the  Presidential 
palace  in  Colombia,  and  they  have  500 
now.  And  then  we  have  500  Fiji  Island- 
ers. We  have  about  a  dozen  or  so 
French,  a  dozen  or  so  British.  And 
that  is  it.  They  do  not  have  armor. 
They  do  not  have  aircraft. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  they 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by 
any  particularly  trained  and  organized 
group.  A  company-sized  group,  with 
the  right  kind  of  equipment,  can  do 
great  mischief,  and  our  people,  our  sol- 
diers are  gravely  exposed. 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  the  concern 
of  those  of  us  in  this  Congress  that 
mandated.  We  ought  to  review.  What 
is  their  mission  now?  WeU.  what  was  it 
then? 

The  only  answer  I  could  get  was  that 
President  Reagan  wanted  us  to  do  this 


because  he  wanted  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  President  Carter's  promise 
in  the  letter  he  had  sent. 

Now,  when  had  the  Congress  man- 
dated the  deployment  directly  of 
troops?  I  asked  that.  The  members  of 
the  committee  could  not  answer,  even 
though  they  said  that  during  discus- 
sion in  committee  that  question  had 
been  asked.  And.  finally,  it  was  decid- 
ed—and I  was  finally  informed— that, 
no,  it  was  unprecedented,  as  I  thought 
it  was. 

The  next  question:  Why  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  not  refer- 
ring this,  referred  to  also  as  a  copart- 
ner in  the  legislation?  No  answer  was 
forthcoming  other  than  that  no  pro- 
test or  no  particular  request  had  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  commented  and  antagonized  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committ«e,  who  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine;  he  became  very  angry 
with  me.  I  said.  "WeU.  if  they  had  as 
little  notice  as  we  have,  then  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  have  interposed." 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  still 
proper  to  at  least  get  some  input  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
should  have  a  better  review  from  the 
military  standpoint. 

You  are  not  sending  a  football  team. 
This  is  what  I  used  to  tell  President 
Reagan  on  the  floor: 

Mr.  President,  you  are  not  the  Gipper, 
you  are  not  sending  a  football  team  to 
Beirut,  you  have  got  military  and  you  have 
got  fighting  men.  you  have  got  marines. 
They  are  not  politicians,  they  are  not  diplo- 
mats, they  cannot  be  peacekeepers  if  at  the 
same  time  you  say  they  are  in  there  to 
shore  up  the  Gemayel  regime,  because  the 
Gemayel  regime  is  one  of  four  factions,  so  if 
you  are  going  into  that  kind  of  fight,  you 
are  not  a  peacekeeper,  you  are  taking  sides, 
and  if  you  are  militarily  vuJnerable,  you  are 
asking  for  these  men  to  suffer  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death  or  both. 

And  there  was  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Now,  I  never  have  been  one  to  come 
around  and  say.  "I  told  you  so."  I 
think  we  learn  or  should  learn  from 
mistakes.  But  President  Reagan  does 
not  seem  to  show  that  he  has  at  all. 
And  this  is  why  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause I  think  the  danger  is  so  great 
that  we  can  be  more  embarrassed  in 
one  blow  in  the  Sinai  than  any  kind  of 
terroristic  attack  that  can  be  forth- 
coming anywhere  else.  I  think  that 
either  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  looking  out  for 
troops— but  I  will  never  feel  that 
President  Reagan  gives  a  tinker's  dam. 
because  I  remember  those  14  months 
and  how  frustrating  it  was  to  get  up 
here  and  say.  "Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  mission  of  those  marines  in 
Beirut?" 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  in 
the  very  beginning,  in  1982.  And,  of 
course,  this  President  is  the  first  of  six 
that  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 


serving  with  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  does  not 
reply  to  a  Congressman's  letter.  So  I 
did  not  expect  an  answer,  and  I  did 
not  get  one.  But  later  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  answering  a  reporter's  question, 
he  said  they  were  there  as  peacekeep- 
ers and  also  to  shore  up  the  Gemayel 
regime  which  was  considered  a  friend. 

WeU,  to  me,  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  saying,  "Mr.  President,  we 
advise  against  it  because  you  are 
asking  the  miUtary  to  be  in  an  area  of 
great  hostiUty  with  a  potential  for 
hostile  action,  in  which  we  are  like  sit- 
ting ducks,"  I  would  expect  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  at  least  give  some 
thought.  This  President  did  not.  And 
he  cannot  deny  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  unanimously  advised  against 
that  deployment  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  just  unbelievable.  Tet  it  is  true. 
And  I  have  learned,  ever  since  I  did 
enter  into  the  field  of  poUtics,  that 
power  does  mighty  strange  things  to 
people's  minds.  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  not  hesitated 
to  either  be  so  grossly  misinformed  or 
so  deUberately  attempting  to  deceive 
that  it  is  a  continuing  embarrassment 
to  our  country  throughout  the  world. 

I  now  refer  to  his  course  of  action  in 
which  he  has  pubUcly  made  many 
statements  and  then  wiU  come  out 
with  a  statement  such  as  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
March  23,  of  this  year,  front  page, 
righthand  column  lead,  "Reagan,  An- 
gered, Denies  His  PoUcy  Aims  at  Latin 
War. 

"An  'outright  falsehood.' "  In  inter- 
view, he  also  voices  his  opposition  to 
granting  Marcos  any  immunity. 

What  he  was  referring  to  in  this 
headline  was  that  he  was  maintaining 
that  he  had  no  intent  of  using  any 
kind  of  military  action  against  the  Nic- 
araguan  regime,  which  is  popularly 
called  the  Sandinista  regime. 

I  WiU  include  for  the  Record  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  New  York 
Times  article: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23, 19861 

Reagam,  AMcnum,  Denies  His  Pouct  Aims 
AT  Latir  War 

(By  Gerald  M.  Boyd) 

Washington,  March  22.— President 
Reagan  says  some  opponents  of  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  have  engaged  in  "acurri- 
lous"  attacks  on  him  and  in  outright  false- 
hoods exceeding  the  bounds  of  fairness. 

In  an  interview  Friday  with  The  New 
York  "nmes.  Mr.  Reagan  displayed  rare 
anger  and  his  voice  shook  with  emotion  as 
he  characterized  some  of  the  language  used 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  before  his 
request  for  $100  million  in  aid  was  defeated 
on  Thursday  222  to  210. 

Although  the  President  declined  to  be  spe- 
cific, he  appeared  to  be  talking  about  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 


BnnraruL  or  pbuonai.  attacks 


The  President  said  opponenU  "hungry  for 
victory"  had  made  "flat  declarations"  that 
his  policy  was  aimed  at  sending  troops 
against  Nicaragua. 

"I  am  not  impugning  the  motives  at  all," 
he  said,  "but  acme  of  the  opponents  of  our 
program  eniMed  in  acme  of  the  most  scur- 
rilous, personal  attacks  against  me.  for  ex- 
ample, the  moat  dishonest  use  of  distortions 
and  outright  falsehoods  that  I  have  heard 
in  a  legislative  battle." 

On  domestic  politics,  Mr.  Reagan  said  he 
intended  to  involve  himself  deeply  in  the 
Congressional  elections  this  year,  traveling 
and  speaking  in  support  of  Republican  can- 
didates. He  said  he  planned  "to  do  every- 
thing I  can  do  on  behalf  of  our  candidates 
and  everything  that  I  am  asked  to  do." 

lAW  TO  TAKE  "ITS  COUE8E" 

On  the  disclosures  of  documents  showing 
that  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  might  have 
amassed  a  fortune  during  his  30-year  rule. 
Mr.  Reagan  said  he  did  not  plan  to  grant 
Immunity  to  the  former  Philippine  leader 
for  violations  of  American  law. 

The  Uw  should  take  "Its  course."  he  said, 
although  he  added  that  he  did  not  want  to 
engage  in  "hearsay  or  gossip"  in  assessing 
Whether  reports  about  corruption  were  true. 
Aside  from  his  burst  of  anger  over  the 
House  debate  on  the  Nicaraguan  aid  Issue. 
Mr.  Reagan  seemed  relaxed  during  the  30- 
mlnute  session  In  an  Oval  Office  decorated 
With  spring  flowers. 

He  himself  was  appealing  for  private 
help  less  than  2  years  ago  when  the 
Congress  attached  a  rider  to  one  of 
the  bUls  prohibiting  the  President 
from  using  any  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  CIA  and  its  attempts  In 
the  assassination  attempts  of  the  Nica- 
raguan leaders  in  the  direct  miUtary 
aid  to  the  so-caUed  Contras  that  were 
marauding  alongside  and  in  the  Nica- 
raguan border,  killing  peasants, 
women,  chUdren,  raping  women.  And 
he  was  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper 
saying.  "WeU.  I  think  that  private  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  do  it  •  •  •."  So 
he  backed  the  retired  general  who  had 
been  in  command  in  Korea  when 
Carter  had  to  transfer  him  because  of 
the  statements  he  was  making  of  a  po- 
Utical  nature  when  he  was  commander 
of  the  troops  in  South  Korea,  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  who  is,  like  Mr. 
Reagan,  an  ideologue. 

You  say,  "communism,"  and  immedi- 
ately It  is  Uke  triggering  them,  like 
giving  them  a  hot  foot. 

WeU,  we  need  more  than  that  at  this 
time  in  this  country. 

The  President  was  advocating  what? 
He  was  advocating  this  general  and  his 
group  and  other  groups  to  raise 
moneys,  arms.  aU  of  which  have  been 
raised.  aU  the  way  from  recoiUess 
rifles  to  cannon,  to  heUcopters,  aU 
through  private  donations,  aU  of  those 
In  violation  of  the  Logan  Act. 

What  is  more  shameful  for  our  coun- 
try is  that  the  President  is  on  record 
as  being  a  violator  of  law  and  order. 
The  World  Court,  the  Tribunal,  the 
International  Tribunal  of  Justice,  has 
adjudicated  the  complaints  in  Nicara- 
gua, initiated  3  years  or  more  ago 


when,  through  the  CIA,  we  were 
bombing  their  harbors,  mining  their 
harbors,  attempting  to  blow  up  their 
pubUc  buildings,  attempting  to  aaiaasl- 
nate  some  of  their  leaders.  Nicaragua 
appealed  to  the  World  Court.  We  ap- 
pealed and  answered.  The  World 
Court  deUberated,  found  us  guUty  of 
gross  violations  of  aggression  against 
what  we  ourselves  were  proclaiming  to 
the  world  was  an  accepted  govern- 
ment, because  we  stUl  had  a  duly  ac- 
cepted, docxwiented  and  with-portfolio 
Ambassador  in  Managua  from  the 
United  States.  And  all  the  whUe  we 
were  saying  to  the  world.  "We  have 
our  official  represenUtive,"  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  that  is  the  official 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  we  were  trying  to 
destroy  them. 

Now,  we  Just  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  do  not  have  world  opinion 
supporting  us.  We  have  terrorized  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  fear  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  brought  about  by  this 
kind  of  force,  naked,  raw  force.  And  if 
people  fear  long  enough,  they  wUl 
fight.  And  woe  to  us  when  that  point 
is  reached,  because  we  are  totaUy  un- 
prepared, we  cannot  stand  up  to  the 
world  and  say  that  we  wlU  bomb  every- 
body we  do  not  like  or  that  we  are 
trying  to  prove  something. 
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It  Just  wlU  not  work.  It  has  not 
worked  thus  far  and  it  certainly  will 
not  work  any  longer  in  the  future. 

Bombs  cannot  be  substituted  for 
brains.  What  we  need  is  an  assertion 
of  leadership  from  our  leaders,  real 
leadership,  constructive  and  creative 
leadership. 

In  a  world  that  has  radically 
changed,  we  have  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  the  world  of  1946  and  1947. 
With  respect  to  Latin  America,  we 
have  a  President  that  has  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge's  concept,  the  last  President  to 
send  the  Marines  into  Nicaragua.  We 
occupied  them  there  for  13  years  so 
that  we  could  InstaU  the  regime  that 
f  inaUy  crumbled  aU  around  our  ears  in 
1979. 

I  placed  in  the  Rscors  the  white 
paper  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Calvin  CooUdge  issued  in  an  attempt 
to  rationalize  the  sending  of  the  Ma- 
rines. I  published  it  in  the  Rccord.  I 
dug  it  out.  In  it  he  was  saying  that  we 
have  got  to  stem  the  exportation  of 
Mexican  Bolshevism  in  Latin  America. 
So  that  Mexico  in  1929  was  the  Cuba 
that  we  so  much  taUi  about  and  some- 
times fear,  most  of  the  time  hate,  and 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  and  have 
not.  As  a  result,  we  have  made  leaders 
out  of  men  in  that  part  of  the  world 
who  were  never  considered  much  more 
than  third  rate.  We  have  made  them. 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  1981 
when  General  Haig  as  Secretary  of 
State  drew  the  line,  it  was  going  to  be 
in  El  Salvador.  Remember,  it  was  1981. 
The  80-caUed  Sandinistas  were  stUl 


not  an  elected  group  of  leaden.  It  wm 
a  quadrumvlrate.  It  wai  a  Junta  that 
had  about  one  or  two  priesta,  one  or 
two  Marxlst-Lenlnlfta.  whatever  you 
want  to  caU  them,  and  one  or  two 
moderates,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  They  had  not  consoUdated  any- 
thing.  They  had  kicked  out  Somosa. 
They  had  defeated  the  national  guard. 
Their  economy  was  In  shambles,  and  It 
was  stiU  fresh. 

Mr.  Halg  decides  that  he  is  going  to 
play  the  old  divide  and  conquer  poU- 
tics that  we  had  been  foUowlng  before 
1929  and  up  to  1929  in  Latin  America. 
So  what  does  he  do?  He  knows  Hon- 
duras is  the  poorest  country  there.  He 
knows  that  It  is  owned,  run  and  oper- 
ated by  United  Fruit,  which  is  what 
the  fuss  is  all  about.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  truth,  Uke  it  was  in  Guate- 
mala in  19S4  when  we  knocked  out 
Colonel  Arbenz  in  Guatemala.  He  quit 
when  some  of  the  aircraft  hired  by  the 
CIA,  mercenary  American  pilots  by 
the  CIA.  but  paid  for  by  United  Fruit. 
They  bombed  Guatemala  City. 

Colonel  Arbenz  says,  "I  would  rather 
leave  than  see  innocent  children 
bombed. "  and  he  left.  Where  did  he 
go?  He  went  to  Cuba. 

But  in  the  meanwhile.  General  Halg 
decides  that  he  is  not  going  to  send 
American  troops.  This  is  before  we  de- 
cided we  would  make  Honduras  a 
training  ground  and  before  we  really 
occupied  Honduras,  as  we  are  now.  We 
are  actually  occupying  Honduras.  We 
are  no  different  than  the  Russians  are 
in  Afghanistan  at  this  time  in  Central 
America,  only  In  degree,  and  that  is 
that  AfghanlBton  is  right  next  to 
Russia,  like  Mexico  is  to  us  and  sooner 
or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress that  dilemma:  but  unfortunate- 
ly, after  it  blows  up,  instead  of  antici- 
pating as  some  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  15  years. 

But  in  any  event.  General  Haig  is 
going  to  be  the  big  wizard,  so  he  per- 
suades whom?  Why,  those  big  mUitary 
Junta  leaders  in  Argentina  who  were 
abducting  thousands  of  Argentinians, 
knocking  them  off.  putting  them  In  a 
plane  and  dropping  them  over  the  sea 
because  they  were  dissidents.  He  gets 
them  to  loan  him  some  soldiers  to 
bring  to  Honduras  to  try  to  destabUize 
the  Sandinistas. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  all  that  did  was 
kind  of  reinforce  the  mUitary  junU  in 
Argentina  that,  boy,  they  were  good 
enough  to  go  over  and  take  the  Falk- 
lands,  as  they  felt  they  owned  them, 
and  of  course  that  brought  Maggie 
Thatcher  and  the  fellow  tory,  Mr. 
Reagan,  and  we  had  to  make  a  choice 
and  we  did,  as  perhaps  there  was  no 
other  thing  to  do. 

We  helped  Britain  very  much,  overt- 
ly, covertly  and  in  every  other  way; 
but  that  antagonized  the  Argentin- 
ians. BO  that  Just  the  year  before  last, 
that  the  generals  were  kicked  out,  the 
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leading  group  of  these  generals  who 
were  supposed  to  be  the  most  antl- 
Castro  people  In  the  whole  word  were 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  toasting  Fidel 
Castro. 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  Castro 
was  such  a  great  politician,  such  a 
great  diplomat  that  he  could  turn 
around  these  enemies?  No.  It  was  our 
folly.  It  was  our  stupidity.  It  was  our 
continued  and  sustained  condescend- 
ing, insulting,  and  ignorant  view  of  the 
countries  that  destmy  says  we  must 
share  the  future  with  and  who  for  the 
past  15  to  20  years  now  outnumber  us 
in  total  count  by  about  some  75  or  80 
million  people  and  who  are  not  going 
to  be  constrained. 

We  talk  about  the  American  hegem- 
ony. Well,  there  is  no  way  that  we  are 
going  to  have  enough  troops  without 
caUing  in  the  Reserves,  without  maybe 
having  a  little  draft  called  eventually, 
if  the  President  continues  and  he  is  in- 
sistent on  doing  it.  that  will  directly 
involve  ourselves  in  an  invasion  in 
Nicaragua  aiid  if  he  wishes  to  knocli 
out  physically  that  government,  that 
is  the  only  way  it  is  going  to  be  done. 

But  when  it  is,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  El  Salvador,  the  smallest 
country?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Guatemala,  which  at  present 
has  a  leader— who  has  done  what?  The 
newly  elected  president  has  just  con- 
voked a  meeting  of  all  the  heads,  in- 
cluding the  Sandinistas,  to  get  togeth- 
er to  seek  a  peaceful  solution. 

Their  first  advice  is,  "Look,  United 
States,  get  your  troops  out.  We  don't 
want  bombs.  We  don't  want  rifles.  We 
want  to  take  care  of  this." 

What  did  Nicaragua  do  in  February? 
It  got  together  with  Costa  Rica,  de- 
spite our  serious  opposition,  and  they 
signed  a  treaty  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua,  forming  a  joint  com- 
mission to  resolve  their  differences 
along  the  border. 

That  has  angered  the  State  Depart- 
ment so  much  that  they  reprimanded 
the  Costa  Rican  leaders,  and  which 
further  convinced  them. 

We  have  militarized  or  attempted  to 
militarize  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  is 
the  only  country  south  of  our  border 
that  never  bothered  to  have  an  army. 
Now  we  have  Green  Berets  and  every- 
thing else  trying  to  train  for  one;  but 
despite  that,  the  leaders  saw  fit  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  with  the  Nicaraguan 
leaders  whatever  differences  they  had. 

They  were  going  to  do  that  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  with  Honduras. 
Tou  can  imagine  how  happy  our  lead- 
ers are  about  that. 

But  the  President  of  Guatemala  has 
convoked  this  meeting  of  all  these 
heads  of  States  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States. 

Now.  if  he  stays  in  power  long 
enough,  like  Duarte,  Duarte  Is  empow- 
ered by  the  grace  of  our  having  muf- 
fled the  military  who  are  still  in  con- 
trol and  the  radical  right  representing 
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those  vested  landholders  who  did  not 
hesitate  in  1932  to  kill  30,000  Salvador- 
ans  then,  but  the  world  was  not  as 
small  as  it  is  today  and  they  could  get 
away  with  it.  and  they  did. 

Now,  14  families  owning,  controlling 
that  whole  country,  half  of  them  sent 
all  their  capital  over  to  Miami.  From 
there,  they  have  been  shipping  arms 
and  shipping  out  hit  men  and  every- 
body else.  We  have  had  a  murderous 
expedition,  including  the  murder  of 
Arehbishop  Romero  in  El  Salvador. 
The  CIA  was  with  the  murderers  of 
Arehbishop  Romero. 

And  the  five  American  nuns,  who 
thinks  of  that  now? 

What  are  we  doing  right  now  in  El 
Salvador?  We  have  given  the  Huey 
night  seeing  attack  helicopters  doing 
the  same  thing  the  Russians  are  doing 
in  Afghanistan,  hovering  over  these 
innocent  peasants,  shooting  them 
down  without  any  distinction. 

In  Guatemala  we  are  also  resorting 
to  the  Vietnam  tactics  of  these  pre- 
served hamlets,  safeguarding,  shifting 
entire  populations.  Sure,  they  are 
rural  populations,  but  these  are  popu- 
lations that  have  lived  in  those  lands 
for  centuries,  for  decades,  and  we  have 
now  uprooted  them  and  have  com- 
pelled them  to  go  to  what  the  Salva- 
doran  Army  would  consider  a  safe 
haven. 

But  it  is  our  arms,  they  are  not  Rus- 
sian rifles,  they  are  not  Russian  heli- 
copters, they  are  not  Russian  bombs 
and  bayonets. 

As  I  reported  here  3  years  ago,  in 
Guatemala  has  anybody  ever  charged 
that  whatever  there  is  considered  a 
leftist  has  imported  guns  from  Cuba, 
Russian  or  any  other  Communist 
source?  No. 

Yet.  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas  told  me  3 
years  ago  in  December  of  the  horrors 
there.  He  was  trying  to  have  a  refugee 
program  for  help  for  20.000  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  the  world,  the 
Indians  in  the  mountains,  that  the 
Guatemalan  Army  has  committed 
genocide  with  American  bayonets,  rip- 
ping open  the  bellies  of  6-month  old 
Marxist-Leninists?  That  is  what  we  are 
condoning.  This  is  all  done  in  the 
name  of  what?  Anticommimlsm  that 
the  United  States  says  they  must 
swear  to. 

War  is  a  horrible  thing.  We  have 
been  fortimate  that  we  have  escaped 
the  real  horror.  Civil  wars  are  much 
worse.  When  we  talk  about  a  civil  war, 
which  is  what  these  things  are  in  Cen- 
tral America,  we  are  talking  about 
father  against  son,  brother  against 
brother,  daughter  against  mother, 
uncle  against  nephew,  and  nobody  can 
imagine  because  our  own  Civil  War 
which  was  horrible  and  up  until  World 
War  I  was  the  most  brutal  of  all  wars, 
those  who  remember  their  grandfa- 
thers talking  about  it  might  have  some 
dim  idea  about  it,  but  this  is  what  is 
going  on  there. 


May  9, 1986 
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We  are  identified  with  all  the  forces 
of  retrogression.  I  am  not  surprlBed. 
President  Reagan  represents  retro- 
gression. They  talk  about  a  Reagan 
revolution.  It  is  a  counterrevolution. 
He  has  attempted  to  do  away  with 
every  single  housing  program  that  this 
country  has  put  in  place,  the  Con- 
gresses for  40  and  44  years— to  do 
what?  To  provide  shelter  for  the  poor 
in  our  country.  The  President  for  2 
years  has  asked  us  to  eliminate  every 
one  of  what  we  call  assisted  housing 
programs  in  my  district  where  I  saw 
what  targeting  education  programs  do. 

D  IISS 

In  1964,  I  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
National  Economic  Development  Act. 
known  as  the  War  Against  Poverty,  I 
was  the  author  of  most  of  one  title, 
half  of  another,  and  what  were  those? 
Work,  study,  neighborhood  youth,  all 
employment  programs,  so  that  kids 
could  stay  in  high  school. 

In  my  district  at  that  time,  among 
the  Mexican-American  ethnic  minori- 
ty, which  is  now  not  really  a  minority 
but  was  then,  the  dropout  rate  was  76 
percent  in  high  school.  In  a  matter  of 
a  decade,  mostly  with  the  help  of 
these  programs,  if  not  totally,  that 
was  reversed  completely,  where  we 
now  have  18  and  even  an  unacceptable 
20,  but  in  the  last  3  years  my  district, 
from  2.000  to  2.300  young  men.  young 
ladles,  highly  motivated,  academically 
competent,  have  not  been  able  to  stay 
in  or  go  into  or  are  being  compelled  to 
drop  out  of  the  community  college,  95 
percent  from  this  group,  because  Mr. 
Reagan  has  cut  back.  The  student 
loan  program  alone  is  almost  wrecked 
at  this  moment. 

The  Congress  has  had  to  compel 
safeguarding  what  is  left,  and  for  that 
we  are  accused  of  being  spenders  or 
budget  busters,  while  the  real  budget 
buster,  Mr.  Reagan's  discretionary 
budget,  has  increased  750  percent  in  2 
years.  It  coincided  with  the  cutoff  of 
the  money  to  the  CIA  for  the  Contras. 
because  the  money  has  been  going  but 
it  has  been  going  in  a  different  way.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  accounted  for  be- 
cause the  President  uses  his  discre- 
tionary funding.  And  the  man  who 
says  the  Congress  is  overspending  has 
had  his  own  discretionary  spending  in- 
creased 750  percent,  and  not  one 
Member  here  have  I  heard  get  up. 
except  myself,  and  protest  that.  It  is 
vrrong.  It  is  sinful.  It  is  a  crime  against 
the  people,  in  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  greatest  number. 

I  am  asked.  "Why  is  it  that  you  have 
not  supported,  and  you  have  the 
lowest  support?" 

When  the  President  presents  me.  as 
other  Presidents  have,  with  any  kind 
of  a  program  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  greatest 
number,  he  will  not  have  to  lobby  me. 
I  will  be  right  there.  I  have  yet  to  re- 


ceive such  a  recommendation   from 
President  Reagan. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  going  to  go 
along  with  his  tax  giveaway  in  1981. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  the  mon- 
strous deficit.  A  $750  billion  tax  write- 
off for  whom?  For  the  richest  people 
and  corporations  In  this  country,  $750 
billion.  That  is  not  spendthrift?  That 
is  not  IrresponslbUlty?  What  a  perver- 
sion in  our  ability  to  determine  what  is 
a  spending  or  a  true  economy  from  a 
false  economy. 

To  compound  that,  the  Congress, 
indeed,  has  been  most  disappointing. 
The  fact  remains  that  if  we  continue 
to  fail  to  understand  what  it  is  the 
civil  wars  are  to  the  south  of  us,  if  we 
continue,  as  President  Reagan  does, 
with  a  General  Cxister  mentality— as 
my  colleagues  know.  General  Custer 
was  the  one  who  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  if  he  made  a  Custer  decision,  that 
was  it.  You  know  what  happened  to 
him.  President  Reagan  is  no  different. 
I  have  said  all  of  this  back  home  as 
well  as  here,  but  I  think  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  danger  of  this  false 
leadership  to  the  lives  and  well  being 
of  some  of  our  elite  of  our  troops,  air- 
borne, continues  very  great.  Up  to 
now,  the  Congress,  which  did  an  un- 
precedented thing  when  it  mandated 
that,  they  could  rationalize  by  saying 
the  President  requested  It.  Ironically, 
most  Americans  did  not  even  know 
until  the  disaster  in  Newfoundland  at 
Gander  last  December,  when  almost  a 
whole  company-size  group  of  that  mili- 
tary on  duty  was  killed  in  an  accident 
involving  what?  An  airline  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  continued 
and  still  does,  mind  you.  contract  even 
though  at  one  point  when  I  was  speak- 
ing about  it  I  had  one  of  my  colleagues 
from  Michigan  report  that  that  airline 
had   had   a  near  catastrophe   right 
there  in  his  home  town,  and  that  the 
Defense  Depulment  was  not  Interest- 
ed in  doing  anything. 

When  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Defense 
Department,  I  had  a  reply  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Procurement.  I  put  that  letter  in  the 
Rbcord,  because  it  is  unbelievable.  I 
also  sent  a  message  to  the  President.  I 
knew  he  would  not  answer  it.  but  I 
sent  it  anyway,  and  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  good  of  the  troops  you 
are  supposed  to  be  looking  out  for, 
take  $450  million  from  that  multibll- 
llon  dollar  discretionary  fund  you 
have  and  use  military  aircraft  for  mili- 
tary purposes-" 

The  Defense  Department  tells  me 
that  is  what  they  are  paying  each  year 
for  this  purpose  lil  commercial  flights, 
but  what  are  these  commercial  compa- 
nies? These  are  all  companies  that  are 
formed  ad  hoc  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  put  together  In  order  to  get  that 
very  lucrative  Army  contract. 

I  have  spoken  with  pilots  and  with 
flight  attendants  that  quit  because 
they  knew  their  lives  were  in  danger. 


They  could  see  that  It  was  deficient 
and  they  quit.  I  got  their  messages. 

But  what  was  his  answer?  The  Secre- 
tary said,  "We  are  looking  Into  It,  but 
we  are  going  to  continue,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not." 

I  might  tell  you  this,  because  I  asked 
the  question.  I  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  In  case  you  have  an  even- 
tuality In  which  you  have  a  war  situa- 
tion?" It  is  astounding.  He  says,  "Even 
In  war,  we  Intend  to  use  90  percent  of 
the  transportation  of  our  troops  In  pri- 
vate craft." 

So  what  did  I  say?  I  said,  "Then  the 
only  way  you  use  military  craft  is  like 
you  did  in  Vietnam,  and  I  protested 
then  to  President  Johnson:  Only  when 
the  men  come  back  in  body  sacks." 
Then  Is  when  they  use  a  military 
craft.  They  will  use  a  military  craft  to 
ship  equipment,  cannon,  and  whatnot, 
but  not  live  and  kicking  soldiers  who 
ought  to  have  the  assurance  that  they 
are  going  to  be  transported  as  safely 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

Who  remembers  the  Gander  disaster 
now?  Yes,  the  Congress  had  some  com- 
mittees that  had  hearings  and  they 
brought  some  testimony  and  showed 
that  the  Arrow  Airlines  was  bad,  and 
the  Air  Force  said,  "Wc  will  suspend 
temporarily,"  but  I  want  to  announce 
to  my  colleagues,  they  are  in  business 
today.  What  do  we  want  to  wait  for? 
What  more  do  we  want  than  the  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment saying,  "We  do  not  care. 
That  Is  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  It." 

What  was  the  reason  he  gave  me  in 
the  letter?  One.  It  saves  money  princi- 
pally. And  second,  that  small  compo- 
nent of  craft  which  Is  used  In  training 
will  give  us  valuable  experience  In  case 
of  war.  It  Is  all  In  his  letter.  If  that  is 
not  Allce-ln-Wonderland  gobblede- 
gook.  I  do  not  know  what  Is. 

So  I  appealed  to  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  I  have  written  to  that 
have  responsibilities  In  the  committee, 
that  they  initiate  a  review,  at  least  ask 
questions,  about  the  continuing  pur- 
pose of  the  mission  of  these  men  In 
the  Slnal.  They  are  In  peril. 
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I  pray  to  the  Lord  Almighty  every 
morning  and  every  evening  and  they 
are  in  my  prayers.  I  recall  with  great 
anguish  the  case  of  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  I  just  feel  that  I  would 
be  greatly  remiss  if  I  did  not  speak 
out.  I  have  used  strong  language. 

But  I  believe,  like  the  great  aboli- 
tionist, Garrison,  that  I  will  speak, 
sure,  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice,  for  If  I  am  rebu^ 
ted  and  if  I  am  shown  to  be  wrong,  I 
will  take  this  same  forum,  admit  to  it 
as  best  as  I  can  the  error  of  my  think- 
ing or  actions.  But  until  then,  I  say  It 
is  the  height  of  Irresponsibility  to 
Ignore  these  fellow  Americans. 


Let  us  Just  for  the  moment  vlstiaUie 
an  attack  on  this  contingent.  Let  us 
say.  through  some  fortuitous  cause 
only  members  of  the  Fiji  Island  con- 
tingent or  Colombia  contingent  get 
hurt.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we 
going  to  say  well,  it  Is  too  bad.  Or  if  we 
do  not  know  exactly  what  type  of  a 
nameless  group  did  the  attacking,  who 
are  we  going  to  bomb?  Are  we  going  to 
send  more  troops,  and  If  so  what  wUl 
be  their  purpose? 

The  legislation  approved  In  1981  lim- 
ited that  contingent  to  no  more  than 
2,000.  Now  I  asked  this  question,  I  said 
"Well,  you  are  supposed  to  be  there 
for  the  purposes  of  peacekeeping,  but 
keeping  the  peace  between  whom?" 
Between  two  allies,  or  erstwhile  alUea. 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

Suppose  that  Israel  accuses  Egypt  of 
violating.  What  are  we  going  to  do, 
send  troops  Into  Egypt  or  what? 

Suppose  Egypt  complains  that  Israel 
has  violated,  are  we  going  to  send 
troops  Into  Israel,  and  what  Is  the  pur- 
pose? What  is  the  mission?  What  Is 
the  military  mission? 

You  are  not  sending  civilians.  You 
are  not  asking  the  United  Nations  to 
patrol  or  watch  the  peace.  You  are 
specifying  in  this  legislation  that  they 
must  be  active  duty  military,  meaning 
prepared  for  what?  For  a  military  pur-  . 
pose.  Well,  what  U  it? 

If  they  do  confront  a  hostile  military 
action,  what  have  they  got  going  for 
them?  No  armor,  no  aircraft.  They 
have  nothing.  Indeed,  they  are  hos- 
tages. That  is  what  they  are. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  Tehran  case  is  that  our  folks 
could  not  do  anything  about  it  because 
they  were  kept  imprisoned  in  the 
middle  of  Tehran  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy. And  then  there  were  less  than 
100.  But  over  here  we  have  got  2,000 
military  plus  500  plus  500.  You  have 
got  3,000  plus,  and  with  no  clear, 
sUted  and  coherent  millUry  purpose. 

But  we  have  said  since  the  Korean 
war  that  when  you  do  call  In  the  mili- 
tary, the  military,  trained,  able,  com- 
petent to  perform  along  with  their  ex- 
pertise, must  have  a  clearly  defined 
mission  or  purpose.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  postwar  period. 

I  had  been  a  student  ever  since  the 
1947  Defense  Reorganization  Act. 
Though  I  never  dreamed  I  would  be  In 
the  Congress,  I  certainly  was  not  In 
politics,  but  I  was  Interested  from  sUt- 
utory  and  what  not.  My  predecessor 
had  been  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  re- 
member I  was  In  the  SUte  Senate,  and 
In  later,  subsequent  years,  and  sent  a 
resolution  memorializing  Congress 
that  we  ought  to  do  justice  by  trying 
to  correct  some  of  the  Injustices  in  the 
1958  compensation  reform  or  Pay 
Reform  Act,  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  pension.  So.  as  an  aside 
remark.  I  asked  my  predecessor  If  he 
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could  tell  me  what  was  being  done  by 
the  Congress  to  review  the  1947  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act.  I  had  been 
very  careful  to  note  that  in  the  change 
from  the  old  War  Department,  Secre- 
tary of  War.  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, that  a  very  elaborate  system 
was  set  up,  but  which  in  the  light  of 
post-World  War  II  active  shooting 
phase  was  unrealistic,  that  we  needed 
continual  oversight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  expired. 


SPE«AL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materifd:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  joint 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1986,  as 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  26,  1986,  through  June  1, 
1986,  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17,  1986, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986,  as  "National  Birds 
of  Prey  Month"; 

SJ.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  related  defense  services;  and 

SJ.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  18.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
PJXL),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
12. 1986,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3465.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  budget  authority 
withheld  pursuant  to  the  rescission  propos- 
als submitted  by  the  President  in  his  third 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursu- 
ant to  2  U.S.C.  685;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3466.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  cor- 
poration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1985, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  compliance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  open  meetings  on  agencies  of  the 
Government  (Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act)  during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3468.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar years  1984  and  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3469.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  Quar- 
terly Report  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1985,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
1603(hKl);  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  Quar- 
terly Report  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
1603(h)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


May  9, 1986 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4745.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  sexual 
abuse;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-594). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACmON  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

(Submitted  May  9, 1986J 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 


4574;  HJl.  4574  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  Committees  on  Agriculture,  «*nir<wy 
nnanoe  and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  HH.  4708; 
H.R.  4708  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  HH.  4760:  HJt 
4750  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Panbtta): 
H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  condition  certain  loans 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  upon  a  requirement  that 
States  establish  procedures  for  mediating 
farm  loans  made  by  Federal  entities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RosTEMKowsKi,    Mr.    Fascell,    Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  St  GEUiAni.  Mr.  de  la 
Gahza.  Hi.  HAWKms,  Mr.  Gibboms, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rahgel,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  jEmoHS, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Dowhet  of  New 
York,  Mr.   Heptel  of  Hawaii,   Mr. 
Fowler,  Mi.  GiiARiin,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsot,  Mr.  Ahtbo- 
NY,  Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Kenrxllt,  Mr.  Dor- 
helly,  Mr.  CoTME,  Mr.  LtnfoiRE,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.    Kahjorski,    Mr.    Luken,    Mr. 
Syhar,  Ui.  Bonker,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Mamton,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Ms. 
Kaptur,   Mr.   FAinrrROT,   Mr.   Erd- 
REicH.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
C^LAY,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frank.  Mi.  Rose, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Coelro, 
Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.  4800.  A  bUl  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry;  and  for  other 
purposes:  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Agriculture,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  biU  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (v),  (1),  (d),  (g),  (a),  and  (h)  of  clause 
1  of  rule  X,  respectively. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.  Res.  454.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Government  of  Japan  should  grant  the 
United  States  semiconductor  Industry  free 
access    to    the    Japanese    semiconductor 
market;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  4122:  Mr.  CLtNOBU 

EH.  4191:  Mr.  Dinnt  Shith. 

H.R.  4488:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  MoNSON,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr. 
Andbsoh. 

H.R.  4698:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hatib, 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 


H  J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Wazman.  Mr.  Bdoar.  Mr. 

MooDY,  Mr.  CONYXRB,  Mr.  Frborl,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  590:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
CUNOER,  Mr.  Oarcu,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 
McClobkby,  Mr.  Hirtbl  of  MlehlKan,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee. 


FETrnONS.  ETC. 
Under  clauM  1  of  rule  XZn, 
S4S.  The  8PEAKXR  prasented  a  peUtlon 
of  the  oommlsBlon  of  the  city  of  Coral 
Gables,  FL,  relative  to  the  Senate  tax 
reform  bill;  which  wu  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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COCA-COLA.  CEIiEBRATES  100 
TEARS 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GBORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Atlanta.  GA,  is 
awash  in  Coca-Cola  this  week— not  just  in  the 
figurative  sense  as  it  always  is,  txjt  in  the  liter- 
al sense.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  its  emptoyees, 
the  24,000  Coca-Cola  trattlers  and  their  em- 
pkjyees  are  celebrating  the  100th  birthday  of 
Coca-Cola  in  its  birthplace. 

Or>e  hundred  years  ago  today.  Dr.  John 
Pemberton  hauled  a  jug  of  the  syrupy  liqukj 
he  had  niixed  up  in  a  three-legged  brass  pot 
in  his  backyard  down  to  the  soda  fountain  at 
Jacob's  Pharmacy  at  Five  Points  wfiere  he 
mixed  one  glass  with  k:»  water  and  anottier 
with  soda  water.  The  carbonated  versk>n  at  5 
cents  a  glass  won  the  taste  test  Frank  Rot)in- 
son,  Pemberton's  txxjkkeeper  and  partner,  is 
credited  with  having  given  the  brew  its  name 
arxJ  having  chosen  the  SperKehan  script  we 
all  know  as  the  logo  and  trademark  of  Coca- 
Cola. 

Alas,  Dr.  Pemberton  died  2  years  later  with- 
out really  realizing  wfiat  he  had  created. 
Having  a  common  t)usiness  problem  of  cash- 
flow, he  soM  shares  of  his  Coca-Cola  busi- 
ness to  several  investors,  one  of  them  an- 
ottier Atlanta  pharmacist,  Asa  G.  Candler. 
Candler  managed  to  become  sole  proprietor 
of  Coca-Cola  by  1891  with  a  total  cost  of 
$2,300. 

From  the  Candler  acquisition  until  today,  the 
history  of  Coca-Cola  presents  itself  as  a  case 
study  for  advertising  and  marketing.  CarxJIer 
put  the  k>go  on  anything  people  wouM  see, 
and  where  it  wouM  fit  a  suggestion  to  drink  it 
Candler  took  Coca-Cola  from  the  soda  foun- 
tains of  Atlanta  to  every  State  and  territory  in 
the  United  States  by  1895,  but  not  without 
first  incorporating  his  company  arKi  registering 
ttie  k)go  bademark. 

With  soda  fountain  sales  booming  at  more 
than  $100,000  annually,  Candler  accepted  a 
proposition  in  1899  from  two  Chattanooga,  TN 
men  for  exclusive  rights  to  bottle  Coca-Cola 
and  sell  it  throughout  tfie  country.  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas  and  Joseph  B.  Whitehead  quickly  re- 
alized they  dkJ  not  have  the  capital  to  imple- 
ment their  rights  and  formulated  what  is  now 
Coca-Cola's  independent  bottlers  network  by 
selling  perpetual  contracts  and  exclusive  terri- 
tories in  wfiich  to  distribute  to  kxal  enb^epre- 
neuTs  across  ttie  United  States. 

When  a  group  of  t)usinessmen  led  by 
Emest  Woodruff  of  ttie  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia 
bought  ttie  Coca-Cola  Co.  fi-om  Candler  in 
1919  for  $25  millkm,  ttie  company  entered  an- 
other expansion  phase,  going  abroad  with  its 
bottling  operations.  From  ttie  first  379  inde- 
pendent bottlers  In  the  first  10  years,  Coca- 
Cola's  bottling  operation  has  grown  to  24,000, 


and  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  invited  them  and  their 
325,000  emptoyees  to  Atlanta  this  week. 

Robert  W.  Woodmff,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Coca-Cola  4  years  after  his  father's 
group  bought  ttie  company,  envisioned  Coca- 
Cola's  worMwide  avallat>ility  and  translated 
that  vision  into  reality  watching  over  its  expan- 
sion for  almost  six  decades.  He  set  up  a  for- 
eign sales  department  in  1926,  whk:h  became 
ttie  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  in  1930.  When 
Wodd  War  II  could  have  proven  a  setback. 
Woodruff  saw  it  as  a  chance  to  permeate  the 
European  market  by  putting  Coca-Cola  in  the 
tiarxJs  of  U.S.  servicemen  "wtiatever  it  costs 
ttie  company." 

Ttie  Coca-Cola  overseas  operations  devel- 
oped into  a  woddwkle  network  so  resourceful 
in  provKting  contacts  and  information  on  for- 
eign policy  that  a  native  Georgian  seeking  in- 
sight on  foreign  polkry  used  that  Coca-Cola  in- 
house  state  department  as  a  training  ground 
in  his  bkl  for  Preskient  of  ttie  United  States  in 
1976.  When  Preskient  Jimmy  Carter  opened 
ttie  toBding  doors  to  China,  Coca-Cola  was 
right  behind  him. 

Although  Woodruff  retired  as  chairman  in 
1956,  he  effectively  still  conti'olled  the  compa- 
ny from  a  tx>ard  of  directors  for  almost  two 
decades  through  ttie  1960's,  when  new  prod- 
ucts with  names  other  than  Coca-Cola 
emerged. 

Wall  Street  called  Coca-Cola  the  "sleeping 
giant"  of  the  1970's,  but  the  worldwkle  stirjc- 
ture  wtik:h  leaped  into  the  1980's  drew 
enough  attention  to  propel  Coca-Cola  fi-om 
the  business  page  to  ttie  front  page.  Not  only 
dkJ  13  new  American  drink  products  line  the 
stielves,  but  company  executives  diversified, 
acquiring  Columbia  Pk:tures  Industries,  Inc., 
and  made  a  daring  move  to  change  the  for- 
mula of  CocoOola.  What  ttiey  found  was  that 
no  matter  wtiat  the  new  wave  of  consumer 
taste-testing  had  toM  them,  all  the  prevkxis 
years  of  indoctrination  of  the  soft-drinking 
publk:  had  created  a  fiercely  loyal  constituen- 
cy. Never  let  it  be  sakJ  that  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
doesn't  give  the  consumers  what  they  want 
and  it  dkl,  returning  ttie  old  formula  as  Coca- 
Cola  ClassK,  but  also  keeping  the  new  Coke. 

Coca-Cola  not  only  leaped  into  the  1980's 
but  literally  leaped  off  the  face  of  the  Earth 
with  its  technotogy  to  dispense  carbonated 
beverages  in  the  weightless  atmosphere  of  a 
spaceship.  Somewhere,  no  doubt,  within  the 
research  walls  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  the  tech- 
nology is  being  developed  or  already  has 
been  developed  to  set  up  the  first  independ- 
ent bottler  in  a  space  station.  The  marketing 
department's  sto^ategy  surety  must  be  safely 
locked  away  in  anticipation  of  that  day,  since 
the  company  must  live  up  to  its  own  promo- 
tional material— "When  you  don't  see  a  Coca- 
Cola  sign,  you  have  passed  ttie  borders  of  civ- 
ilization." After  all,  that's  the  way  it  is.  Coke, 
ttiat  is. 

We  have  been  conditioned  to  expect  Coca- 
Cola  to  take  a  leap,  and  if  it  stijmbles,  to  see 


it  right  itsetf  in  a  gracefijlly  profitable  manner. 
If  we  can  order  its  products  in  155  countries  in 
80  languages,  why  not  expect  to  take  it  atong 
with  us  when  we  begin  to  inhabit  space  and 
other  parts  of  the  universe?  Wtiat  else  shouM 
we  expect  from  the  company  wtio  wanted  and 
dkJ  teach  the  worM  to  sing  and  bought  the 
woddaCoke? 


FRANK  DROZAK  ON  AMERICA'S 
MERCHANT  MARINE  FLEET 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jxasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens 
realize  the  vital  role  that  the  merctiant  vessel 
plays  in  defending  America  and  her  allies 
at>road.  Ttiere  is  simply  no  alternative  to  tank- 
ers and  merchant  vessels  for  bansporting  vital 
supplies  to  crisis  tocations,  or  for  supporting 
deployments  like  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean off  Libya. 

However,  as  Frank  Drozak.  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department  notes  in  ttie  fol- 
towing  Letter  to  the  Editor  in  the  Washington 
Times,  ttie  Congress  and  ttie  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  not  been  willing  to  take  ttie  steps 
now  to  ensure  that  ttie  U.S.  flag  fleet  is  up  to 
the  task  of  defending  our  vital  interests. 

Our  vulneratiility  is  very  real:  For  example, 
according  to  Mr.  Drozak,  we  only  have  143 
useful  petroleum  tankers  in  the  U.S.  flag  fleet, 
available  for  use  in  a  crisis.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  her  allies  have  available  almost  300 
attack  submarines  for  sinking  tankers.  In 
1942,  Nazi  Germany  only  had  14  U-boats 
available  for  sinking  Allied  vessels,  but  tttey 
managed  to  torpedo  450  of  our  ships  in  only  7 
months.  A  1980's  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  could  have  devastating  conse- 
quences. Accordingly,  we  stiouM  heed  Mr. 
Drozak's  warnings. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  8. 1986] 
Merchant  Marine  Vital  to  n.S. 

Your  misguided,  one-sided  April  30  edito- 
rial "Saving  our  oil  industry"  might  have 
been  more  appropriately  titled  "Destroying 
our  merchant  marine,"  an  action  for  which 
The  Washington  Timea  seems  to  tiave  a 
penchant. 

The  U.S.-nag  tankers  ttiat  carry  Alaska 
North  Slope  oil  are  part  of  the  nation's  do- 
mestic merctiant  marine.  Although  you 
have  often  editorialized  in  favor  of  a  strong 
national  security  posture,  you  defy  your 
own  logic  when  you  advocate  export  of  ANS 
oU. 

According  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
"Sealift  will  l>ear  the  brunt  of  the  workload 
in  deployment,  reinforcement,  and  resupply 
efforts  ...  in  any  major  overseas  deploy- 
ment. Stiips  from  the  n.S.  Merctiant  Marine 
represent  the  single  largest  domestic  source 
of  this  sealift.  Militarily  useful  petroleum 


tankers  In  the  U.8.-flag  merchant  fleet 
number  143.  Most  of  these  tankers  are  In- 
volved in  UJS.  coastal  trade." 

Although  The  Titnert  is  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  national  security  value  of  a 
viable  merchant  marine,  our  principal  ad- 
versary, the  Soviet  Union,  is  acutely  aware 
of  those  (actors. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, "The  Soviet  Union  has  carefully  di- 
rected the  growth  of  its  merchant  fleet,  not 
allowing  purely  commercial  pressures  of 
modem  trade  to  dictate  iU  composition. 

"As  a  result,  the  SovieU  today  possess  one 
of  the  few  major  merchant  fleets  which  can 
perform  either  a  peacetime  commercial  mis- 
sion or  satisfy  military  logistics  require- 
menU  effectively  and  efficiently  should  a 
conflict  arise.  This  has  been  achieved  by  ac- 
cepting some  economic  disadvantages  in  ex- 
change for  functional  versatility." 

In  addition,  your  simplistic  economic  ar- 
guments ignore  several  important  realities. 
For  instance,  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes  paid  by  the  U.S.  companies  which  own 
and  operate  those  tankers,  and  the  crew- 
members  working  on  them,  will  l>e  lost  if 
ANS  oil  is  exported,  thus  contributing  to 
the  U.S.  deficit.  Also,  the  revenues  earned 
from  the  sale  of  ANS  oil  would  merely  be 
transferred  to  other  foreign  producers  from 
whom  we  would  have  to  import  oil  to  re- 
place the  losses  associated  with  ANS  ex- 
ports. The  tankers  which  carry  those  im- 
ports would  be  foreign-flag  so  the  nation's 
trade  deficit  would  worsen  while  the  United 
SUtes.  rather  than  Japan,  would  increase 
its  dependence  on  energy  from  the  war-torn 
l£iddle  East. 

Further,  although  ANS  exports  might 
prevent  Japan  from  developing  Siberian  oil 
fields,  the  Soviets  would  likely  develop  them 
on  their  own  as  they  did  with  the  gas  pipe- 
lines to  Western  Europe  when  they  were  de- 
prived of  access  to  U.S.  and  Western  tech- 
nology. When  those  Siberian  fields  are  de- 
veloped, the  cost-sensitive  Japanese  econo- 
my would  Import  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  any 
event. 

Flume  Drozak. 
President,  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  Washington. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  A  SUPERFUND 
COBCPROMISE 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  TORE 

nf  TBI  HOUSE  or  represemtativbs 
Thursday,  May  8. 1986 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. Despite  all  of  the  talk,  however,  the 
facts  remain  unchanged.  It  has  now  been  over 
7  months  since  authority  for  the  Superfund 
Program  expired  last  September.  It  has  been 
over  3  months  since  conferees  were  appoint- 
ed to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  reauthorization 
bHIa.  In  the  past  7  months,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  been  forced  to  severe- 
ly cut  back  its  efforts  to  dean  up  hazardous 
waste  sites  which  are  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  talk  is  past.  It  is 
time  for  actkxi.  It  is  time  for  us  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  provkle  a  comprehensive  5-year 
reauthorizatkjn  of  Superfund  that  will  enable 
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the  Environmental  Protectk)n  Agency  to  gat 
on  with  Its  iob  of  protecting  the  public. 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  I  command  to  my 
colleagues'  attentkjn  the  following  editorial 
whk:h  appeared  In  the  May  7,  1986  edition  of 
Newsday. 

CFrom  Newsday,  May  7, 19861 
It's  Timk  roa  a  Suraapuirs  CoMniOKisi 
At  long  last.  Congress  seems  to  be  making 
some  progress  on  a  compromise  bill  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Superfund  program 
for  cleaning  up  haaardous  wastes.  But  die- 
hard environmentalists  and  their  friends  In 
the  House  seem  intent  on  shooting  down 
any  agreement  that's  not  entirely  to  their 
llUng. 

The  original  Superfund  program  called 
for  tl.6  billion  in  spending  over  five  years. 
It  expired  Oct.  1,  but  a  temporary  extension 
remains  in  effect  tlirough  this  month. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  a  llO-blUion. 
five-year  program:  the  Senate  opted  for  $7.6 
billion.  After  months  of  haggling  without 
any  apparent  movement.  Senate  conferees 
recently  proposed  an  $8.5-bllllon  plan. 
House  conferees  led  by  Reps.  Norman  Lent 
(R-East  Rockaway)  and  John  Dlngell  (D- 
Mich.)  countered  last  week  with  a  19-billion 
proposal. 

But  Instead  of  halting  this  progress, 
spokesman  for  environmental  groups  ac- 
cused the  House  conferees  of  making  "back- 
room deals. "  Daniel  Becker  of  Environmen- 
tal Action  even  suggested  that  the  House 
proposal  "Jeopardizes  the  health  of  millions 
of  Americans,"  while  Leslie  Dach  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  said  it  "damages  the 
chances  of  passing  any  Superfund  bill  this 
year." 

If  anything  Jeopardizes  final  passage  by 
Congress  of  strong  legislation  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  President  Ronald  Reagan  or 
at  least  have  enough  support  to  override  a 
veto,  it's  the  envlronmentalisU'  refusal  to 
consider  any  modifications  of  the  bill  the 
House  approved  last  year. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  negotiating 
proposals  deal  only  with  the  programmatic 
aspects  of  Superfund.  Another  set  of  confer- 
ees is  supposed  to  concern  itself  with  the 
funding  mechanisms,  on  which  the  two 
houses  differ  sharply.  That  effort  has 
barely  begun,  largely  because  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  members  have  been  tied 
up  with  tax  revision.  But  without  some  kind 
of  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  program, 
there'll  be  little  incentive  to  work  out  of  the 
complex  and  controversial  funding  arrange- 
ments. 

All  the  Superfund  proposals  currently 
before  Coiigress  represent  vast  improve- 
ments over  the  original  program.  And  every 
day  that  passes  before  Superfund  is  reau- 
thorized means  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  falls  further  behind  on  the 
cleanup. 


COMPENSATED  FOR  PAST 

INJURY 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8, 1989 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  be  a  forum  of  last  resort  for  Mr. 
Joe  Herring  of  Wellington,  TX— a  citizen 
whose  livelihood  was  Irrevocably  changed  by 
the  actions  of  a  Federal  Government  agency 
more  than  10  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Herring  hu  patlsniiy  waited  for  sonw 
■ort  of  ractttutton  and  in  that  oonnedion  I  had 
Introduced  H.R.  1260  over  1  year  ago.  But 
sadty  my  bill  will  onty  pravWa  monalsfy  com- 
penaation  to  Mr.  Harring.  Thara  Is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  alleviate  the  in|ury  he  and  his  family 
have  suffered  through  actions  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agricutture's  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration—and I  am  talking  about  the  ln|ury 
of  k)aing  one's  farm  and  home,  and  all  the 
heritage  beNnd  K. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Herring  received  an  operalino 
k>an  In  the  amount  of  $17,300  from  the  FmHA 
in  HUlaboro,  TX.  Mr.  Herring's  loan,  the  bal- 
ance on  which  was  about  t5,500,  was  lore- 
ckjsed  on  April  1,  1975.  He  tost  his  farm 
which  secured  the  loan  and  had  been  m  his 
family  since  the  1890'B. 

At  the  foreclosure  sale,  there  were  only  two 
bkJders  for  the  Herring  farm:  The  FmHA 
county  supervisor  and  a  friend  of  the  county 
supervisor's  who  had  been  told  of  ttie  upcom- 
ing sale  through  prevk>us  contact  with  the 
county  supervisor. 

According  to  USDA's  inspector  general,  the 
county  supervisor  had  told  the  Texas  FmHA 
State  director  that:  (1)  Mr.  Herring  faNed  to  ac- 
count (or  security  for  the  loan;  (2)  Mr.  Herring 
refused  to  make  loan  payments;  and  (3)  Mr. 
Herring  had  no  assets  other  than  the  real 
estate  securing  the  toan.  All  three  representa- 
tions by  the  county  supen/isor  were  patently 
false.  But  the  State  director— not  knowing 
anything  to  contrary— accepted  the  report  of 
his  county  supervisor  and  ordered  a  foredo- 
aure  on  the  Herring  (arm. 

The  Herring  (arm  was  soto  to  the  county  su- 
pervisor's real  estate  (riend  (or  the  grand  sum 
of  SS,600.  Mr.  Herring  received  a  refund  after 
satisfaction  of  his  meager  FmHA  debt  in  the 
amount  of  $68,12.  The  county  supervisor's 
real  estate  acquaintance  turned  around  and 
sold  the  farm  in  the  (oltowing  month  for 
$96,000. 

The  USDA  Inspector  general  was  incensed 
at  this  series  of  transactions  and  approached 
the  U.S.  attorney  in  Texas  (or  purposes  of 
prosecution— but  sadly  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions had  run  out  on  Mr,  Herring. 

But  at  this  point  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
although  USDA  agreed  there  had  been  a 
grave  injustice  done  to  Mr,  Herring— the  De- 
partment has  no  legal  authority  to  provkJe 
monetary  relief  for  injuries  in  which  there  are 
no  infirmities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  USDA's  fa- 
vorable report  on  my  bill  had  languished  for 
quite  some  time  over  at  the  Offk:e  o(  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  throughout  this  time 
the  USDA  leadership  had  continued  to  main- 
tain the  unique  position  that  Mr.  Herring  had 
been  the  victim  of  adminisuatlve  impropriety 
and  shoukJ  get  some  relief— relief  the  USDA 
feels  It  has  no  authority  to  provkJe. 

Over  the  years,  Mr,  Herring's  family  farm 
has  passed  through  several  hands  so  we 
cannot  restore  to  him  what  was  his  birthright 
But  we  can  do  right  by  this  man  and  provkJe 
him  some  money  that  Is  justly  Ns.  And  that  is 
all  H.R.  1260  Is  designed  to  do. 

As  for  the  Hlllsboro  County  Supervisor  and 
his  real  eatate  friend— I  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  subaequent  situation.  I  do  know,  howev- 
er, that  both  of  them  have  broken  the  Lord's 
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oommandment  that  "You  shall  not  covet  your 

neighbor's  house. And  there  is  but  one 

judge  who  can  relieve  them  of  their  transgres- 


CHILD  CARE-A  BETTER 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  IHDIARA 
IH  TnS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

TTiUTsday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Johnson,  has  in- 
troduced the  Child  Care  Act  of  1986.  a  bill  to 
help  low-ifKome  families  in  need  of  child  care 
assistance.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  because  I  believe  it 
is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment irrfluerx^ing  families'  decisions  to  place 
children  in  day  care.  This  is  too  important  and 
too  sensitive  a  decision  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  guiding  with  its  large  ami 
dumsy  hand. 

I  believe  tfiat  we  are  seeing  in  our  society 
the  ilheftects  of  underestimating  tfie  family. 
One  aspect  of  this  phenomenon  Is  Vne  lack  of 
emphasis  placed  on  parental  care  of  cfiildren. 
It  is  not  erxHigh  tf^t  a  chikj  be  fed,  cksttied, 
sheltered,  and  educated.  As  child  develop- 
ment specialists  have  told  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  ChikJren,  Youth,  and  Families,  chiklren 
have  to  be  cared  for  by  people  who  are  just 
crazy  about  them.  Chikjren's  notkins  of  Vnea 
own  «Mxth  depend  primarily  upon  ttie  irration- 
al, unqualified,  and  absolutely  permanent  de- 
votion of  the  adults  who  care  for  them.  The 
quality  of  this  attachment  will  affect  them  for 
the  rest  of  tf>eir  lives. 

Tfierefore,  tfie  decision  to  put  a  chiW  into 
tf)e  care  of  an  adult  wfio  Is  not  his  parent  or 
family  memt>er  for  most  of  his  waking  hours  is 
indeed  a  delicate  and  important  one.  I  woukj 
not  wish  to  find  myself  in  ttie  position  of  influ- 
encing ttiat  decision. 

Yet,  we  know  that  many  families  do  not 
have  much  ctioice  about  who  takes  care  of 
their  chikJren.  Many  low-income  single-parent 
and  two-parent  families  have  no  choice  but 
day  care,  and  have  no  day  care  alternative 
other  than  that  oHered  by  the  title  XX  funded 
day  care  center. 

At  ttie  same  time,  vtre  also  know  tfiat  the 
largest  source  of  Federal  funds  for  the  day 
care,  larger  tfian  all  other  sources  combined, 
is  the  dependent  care  tax  credit;  and  we  know 
that  about  two-thirds  of  ttie  money  from  that 
credit  goes  to  families  with  atxive-average  in- 
comes. 

This  is  a  situatkKi  which  needs  to  be 
clianged.  The  Federal  Govemment  is  now  in 
ttie  position  of  offering  large  Incentives  to 
middle-  and  upper-income  families  to  use  day 
care,  but  gives  k}w-income  families,  very  little 
help  and  very  few  alternatives.  The  dependent 
care  tax  credit,  as  now  designed,  is  not  much 
help  to  the  people  who  need  help  the  most 

One  method  of  remedying  this  topsy-turvy 
policy  is  proposed  today  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Connecticut.  Ttie  ChiW  Care  Act  of  1986 
would  make  families  with  income  over 
$50,000  ineligible  for  the  dependent  care  tax 
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credit  and,  with  the  money  saved  by  that 
change,  create  a  voucher  program  for  k>w- 
income  families.  These  vouchers  couW  be 
used  at  large  day  care  centers  or  small  family 
day  care  programs  mn  by  churches.  Low- 
income  parents  woukJ  finally  have  rrKxe  of  the 
choices  that  are  now  available  to  middle  and 
upper  income  parents. 

The  gentlelady  from  Connecticut  has  made 
very  effort  to  include  in  this  bill  tfiose  things 
wtiich  are  most  important  to  its  real  purpose 
and  exclude  those  wtiich  are  extraneous.  I 
thank  her  especially  for  the  consideration  and 
accommodation  sfie  lias  made  with  regard  to 
my  own  concerns  atxxit  some  provisions. 

Federal  polKy  on  day  care  ought  to  be 
gukJed  by  two  principles:  First,  we  sfioukj  not 
influence,  through  financial  Incentives  or  any 
other  means,  the  decision  of  a  family  to  place 
a  chikJ  in  day  care.  This  decision  is  far  too 
personal  and  has  far  too  many  consequences, 
for  ttie  Federal  Govemment  to  be  influencing 
the  choice,  and  second,  we  sfioukf  help  those 
knv-income  families  wtio  must  use  day  care  to 
secure  the  kind  of  care  which  they  believe  is 
tiest  suited  to  them. 

Folkiwing  these  principles,  I  woukj  say  that 
ttie  cap  on  ttie  deperident  care  tax  credit 
shoukj  probably  be  ktwer  tfian  the  cap  pro- 
posed biy  tfiis  legislatK>n.  I  woukJ  also  say  that 
the  voucfier  might  be  even  better  targeted  to 
k}w-income  families  by  reducing  tfie  eligibility 
level  from  200  percent  of  poverty  to  a  k>wer 
level.  I  woukJ  suggest  that  vouchers  are  most 
truly  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vkjual  rather  than  to  the  day  care  provkler 
¥»tio  serves  the  individual. 

In  summary,  I  find  the  Child  Care  Act  of 
1986  an  important  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause it,  more  than  any  legislatnn  I  have 
seen  to  date,  serves  tfiose  two  principles 
whKh  I  believe  shoukJ  gukje  Federal  policy  in 
this  area.  For  this  reason,  I  hail  its  introductxm 
as  a  major  achievement,  and  I  am  proud  to  t>e 
one  of  its  original  cosponsors. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  commemo- 
rative resokjtkxis  come  before  us  for  conskl- 
eration,  but  few  give  us  as  broad  an  opportu- 
nity as  we  have  today  to  focus  on  all  issues 
whKh  affect  our  Natkjn's  elderiy.  I  shouW  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  KOLBE  and  Mr.  McCollum,  for  sponsoring 
this  special  order  to  celebrate  the  month  of 
May  1986  as  "OWer  Americans  Month." 

On  Thursday,  May  22,  in  conjunctwn  with 
Okier  Americans  Month,  I,  atong  with  tfie  Con- 
gresskinal  Arts  Caucus,  am  sponsoring  a  spe- 
cial presentatkxi  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Friedy  Becker-Wegeli  to  the  collections  of  ttie 
White  House  and  the  National  Museum  of 
Women  in  the  Arts.  Ms.  Helen  Hayes  will  nar- 
rate the  life  of  the  artist.  This  event  com- 
memorates Older  Americans  Month  and  the 
extraordinary  talent  of  a  woman  who  only 
began  painting  at  the  age  of  79  and  within  a 
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short  period  developed  a  style  reminiscent  of 
the  17th.  18th  century  Dutch  masters  of  Floral 
Still  Lifes.  The  consummate  artistry  of  these 
two  enterprising  octogenarians,  their  courage 
and  dedwation.  exemplify  the  contributions 
oMer  Americans  continue  to  make  to  ttie 
fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  has  been  aging 
while  medial  technotogy  has  been  improving 
rapidly.  This  means  ttiat  people  now  are  living 
kinger  than  ever  before.  But  it  also  means 
that  we  have  a  larger.  oWer  populatkxi  which 
poses  diverse  challenges  to  public  policy 
makers  and  private  citizens  alike. 

Just  this  week,  the  New  York  State  Office 
for  the  Aging  released  a  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  tfie  elderiy  in  New  York.  It 
states  that,  in  1983,  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  elderiy  in  New  Yorti  State  was  $10,130, 
but  half  of  the  eMerly  had  incomes  betow 
$6,929.  Add  to  this  bare  statistk:  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  Yori«— housing,  health  care, 
food,  heat,  electricity,  transportatkxt— and  it 
becomes  clear  that  ou  senkx  citizens'  golden 
years  are  not  quite  the  easy  times  one  might 
imagine. 

Those  of  us  wtK)  represent  New  York  City 
are  especially  cognizant  of  the  economic  diffi- 
culties whKh  confront  so  many  of  the  eMerly. 
Budget  cuts  necessary  to  reduce  the  deficit 
make  ttie  standard  solution  of  throwing  money 
at  the  protjiem  a  thing  of  the  past  This  means 
that  we  at  the  Federal  level  must  ¥vor}(  closely 
with  State  and  local  offkaals  and  the  private 
sector  to  develop  alternatives. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  burdens 
placed  on  the  ekJerly  today  is  premature  insti- 
tutk>nalizatk>n.  This  puts  a  financial  and  emo- 
tional drain  on  citizens  who  couM  remain  in 
tfieir  homes  and  communities  if  they  only  had 
some  basic  resources.  An  integral  component 
of  any  plan  to  reach  this  goal  is  improving 
home  attendant  care,  that  is,  the  provision  of 
basK  househoM  and  personal  assistance 
sennces.  Mar^y  of  today's  seniors  coukJ 
remain  independent  if  tfiey  onl>-  had  some 
help  with  routine  tasks  such  as  bathing,  dress- 
ing, shopping,  cooking,  and  cleaning. 

While  ttie  list  of  issues  affecting  senior  citi- 
zens is  king  and  varied,  I  believe  there  is  one 
key  thing  we  must  remember  as  we  celebrate 
OMer  Americans  Month:  this  group  of  people 
is  diverse,  and  has  diverse  needs.  We  sfioukl 
keep  this  in  mind  during  Okler  Americans 
Month,  and  througtiout  tfie  year. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OPMAKTUHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  op-ed 
column  in  tfie  Washington  Post  credits  Presi- 
dent Reagan  with  a  successful  exercise  in 
mass  psychotogy.  The  only  President  to  reach 
his  75th  birthday  while  still  in  offce,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  made  his  tenure  what  David  S. 
Broder  calls  "the  era  of  the  geezer." 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  wondrous 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  including  Jack 
NicklAus'  winnlns  his  sixth  Blasters  golf 
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tournament  at  the  age  of  48  and  Jockey  Bill 
Shoemaker  riding  his  fourth  Kentucky 
Derby  winner  at  M?  *  *  *  (and)  81-year-old 
pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz  playing  himself 
onto  the  cover  of  Time  magaidne  with  tri- 
^iit^phai  hcHnecomlng  concerts  in  Moscow 
and  Leningrad.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Broder  goes  on  to  cite  several  other  \m- 
minaries  in  sports,  politk»,  and  the  arts,  who 
achieved  distinctk>n  and  advancing  age  simul- 
taneously in  ttiis  decade. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Reagan,  who  launched  a 
career  as  a  politician  when  he  was  well  past 
the  retirement  age,  has  sent  a  hopeful  mes- 
sage to  all  the  others  facing  "the  supposed 
barriers  of  age"? 

The  columnist  phrases  it  this  way:  "Try 
something  impossible,  and  you  may  be  sur- 
prised what  happens." 

I  think  that's  a  wonderful  message  to  con- 
template as  we  again  celebrate  OMer  Ameri- 
cans Month. 
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priate  to  note  the  great  progress  that  ha* 
been  made  and  the  urgent  need  to  protect 
these  programs  for  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
preckMs  resources,  our  oldar  Americans. 
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GI  BILL  IMPORTANT  TO 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OFHKW  JKRSET 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  special  order  commemorating 
the  month  of  May  as  "OWer  Americans 
Month, "  a  time  set  askle  each  year  to  express 
this  Nation's  gratitude  to  its  senkx  citizens  for 
their  many  contributkjns  to  our  society. 

Older  Americans  Month  is  also  a  time  to 
call  attentkxi  to  the  special  concerns  of  this 
growing  population  and  reaffirm  the  steadfast 
support  of  the  Congress  to  the  many  impor- 
tant programs  that  have  been  enacted  over 
the  years  to  protect  and  enhance  tfie  quality 
of  life  for  Americans  in  their  retirement  years. 

These  vital  programs  include  Social  Securi- 
ty, Medteare,  and  the  many  sennces  provided 
through  the  networi(  of  State  and  local  area 
offk»s  on  aging  authorized  under  the  land- 
mark Older  Americans  Act.  These  programs 
have  helped  okler  Americans  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  security  In  their  later  years, 
and  it  is  crucial  that  our  commitment  to  these 
programs  remains  strong. 

In  the  important  area  of  health  care,  re- 
search supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  helped  immeasurably  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  whk;h  afflict  the  elderiy.  A  solkl 
framework  for  continued  research  into  the 
causes  and  effective  ti^eatments  for  the  tragic 
vfctims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  has  been  es- 
tablished through  NIH-supported  Alzheimer's 
research  centers.  It  is  vital  ttiat  tfie  momen- 
tum that  has  been  establisfied  in  combating 
ttiis  disease,  as  well  as  in  fighting  such  dis- 
eases as  arthritis  and  osteoporosis,  be  contin- 
ued by  providing  adequate  resources  to  health 
research  and  tiaining  efforts  nationwkJe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  still  a 
k)ng  way  to  go  in  ensuring  that  all  of  our  Na- 
tk)n's  elderty  can  spend  their  retirement  years 
securely  and  in  good  health.  Yet  we  have 
come  a  great  distance  toward  tNs  goal.  As  we 
recognize  OMer  Americans  Month,  it  is  appro- 


HON.  aV.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSXNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confklent  that  Congress  will  reject  the  admin- 
isttation's  proposed  plan  to  terminate  the  new 
GI  bill.  Our  committee  is  hearing  from  military 
leaders  in  almost  every  State  urging  that  the 
administiation's  plan  be  rejected. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant benefits  derived  from  the  new  GI  bill.  Re- 
cently, I  was  privileged  to  hear  from  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  Spadorcia.  As 
to  the  intact  of  the  new  GI  bill  in  his  State, 
General  Spadorcia  says: 

...  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard's 
retention  rates  have  Increased  liased  on  the 
fact  that  already  316  individuals  on  our  rolls 
are  actually  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
"bill".  You  may  ask,  what  does  that  do  for 
us?  Simply  put,  in  addition  to  the  financial 
benefits  gained  by  our  soldiers  which  are 
then  passed  on  to  our  colleagues  and  univer- 
sities. It  gives  us  a  marvelous  recruiting  and 
retention  tool  and  most  Importantly  allows 
for  the  upgrading  of  professional  skills  of 
our  citizen  soldiers,  which  will  In  turn  help 
them  upgrade  and  Improve  their  civlllan  Job 
status;  thereby  Increasing  their  salaries  and 
Improving  their  Job  status  In  the  civilian 
community;  creating  an  overall  increase  in 
consumer  spending  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Based  on  this,  and 
the  impact  of  the  bill  on  our  strength  fig- 
ures both  in  the  recruiting  and  retention  ef- 
forts It  is  Important  that  everything  be  done 
to  maintain  and  promote  this  bill.  By  far,  it 
is  probably  the  liest  program  seen  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces  and  repeal  would  tie  disastrous 
to  our  overall  efforts  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  the  new  GI  bill 
on  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  programs 
in  Massachusetts  is  fairty  typical  of  the  posi- 
tive effect  the  new  education  program  is 
having  in  every  State  of  our  great  Nation.  If 
the  administtBtion  is  seriously  interested  in 
maintaining  a  strong  national  defense,  it 
shoukJ  immediately  proceed  to  withdraw  its 
plan  to  repeal  the  new  GI  bill— a  program  that 
has  proven  to  be  effective  in  getting  quality  in- 
dividuals to  join  all  branches  of  the  military. 
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vduntiry  organtiationt.  CARE.  H  It  my  pl«M- 
ure  today  to  congratulate  this  fina  humanitart- 
an  group,  and  axpraaa  my  aanaa  of  ptMa  that 
the  Amarican  ganaroalty  of  apirtt  found  ax- 
prataion  in  such  an  approach  to  helping  thoaa 
leas  fortunate  than  ouraaNaa. 

Several  yaara  ago.  whan  I  bacama  a 
mambar  of  tha  Foraign  Aftalra  Commitlaa,  I 
tumad  to  CARE  and  a  few  other  aouroaa  to 
learn  mora  about  how  tha  Unitad  Stataa  and 
the  worid  donor  community  really  dalivar  food 
akl  and  technical  asalatanoe  to  naady  coun- 
tries around  the  gtobe  on  a  maaaiva  enough 
scale  to  make  a  difference.  As  a  Mambar  ot 
Congress  from  the  Natk)n's  braadbaakat,  I 
knew  that  the  bounty  produced  In  Nabraaka 
akjne  couW  feed  the  starving  In  tha  worM,  but 
I  dkJ  not  know  about  the  detaMs  on  how  CARE 
and  the  other  private  voluntary  organizations 
really  functkxiad.  White  I  stMl  do  not  know  how 
to  fully  solve  the  persistant  and  paradoxical 
problem  of  worid  hunger,  I  do  know  mora  now 
about  the  yeoman  efforts  by  CARE  to  fight 
against  international  hunger  and  poverty. 

CARE  reaches  out  to  all  Americans,  inviting 
ttiem  to  join  in  projects  that  not  only  help  tha 
recipients  but  leaves  those  giving  aaaiatanoa 
feeling  positive  about  thamaalvaa  and  thair 
role  in  the  human  community.  CARE'S  athio 
generates  a  sense  that  binds  us  all  together 
and  helps  us  understand  that  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  are  our  common  tot  and  that 
ttxise  who  prosper  or  suffer  today  may  not 
prosper  or  suffer  tomorrow. 

Again.  I  congratulata  CARE,  and  my  com- 
mitted friends  there.  Americans  generally,  and 
this  Member  of  Congraaa.  look  fonvard  to  tha 
next  40  years  of  CARE'S  efforts  for  mankind. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  40  YEARS  OP 
CARING 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

orimaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  40  years. 

the  hungry  and  hopeless  of  this  worid  have 

been  the  recipients  of  relief  and  development 

assistance  from  the  poneer  among  private 


NEW  JERSEY  PRIDE  AWARDS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

opifKW  jmasT 

IN  TKI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRISINTATIVia 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  produces  many  outstanding  indi- 
vkluals  who  hsve  contributed  to  the  reputation 
of  our  State  In  the  arts,  community  projects, 
economk:  devetopment  education,  the  profes- 
stons,  energy,  the  environment  health  care, 
science,  techriotogy,  and  social  services. 

An  organization  of  distinguishad  New  Jersey 
citizens  has  selected  a  number  of  resMents 
for  the  annual  New  Jersey  Pride  Awards. 
Among  them  are  two  outstaiiding  resklents  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  Eva  Gotts- 
cho  and  Dr.  Davkj  M.  Qoktanbarg,  both  of 
Short  HUls. 

Founder  of  the  Ruth  Gottscho  KWney  Foun- 
dation, Eva  Gottscho  has  been  instiumental  in 
organizing  and  developing  a  program  that  has 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people  by  pro- 
vMling  them  with  artlfk:ial  kklney  machines  for 
home  use.  Eva  Gottscho  has  earned  the  ad- 
miration, respect  and  affection  of  many  fami- 
lies who  have  benefited  from  this  important 
health  care  program. 

The  other  redpiant  of  tha  New  Jersey  Pride 
Award,  Dr.  GoManbarg,  is  among  the  most  re- 
spected and  wkMy  read  researchers  in  the 
fiekj  of  cancer  detection,  confol  and  cure.  Ha 
was  a  founder  of  the  Center  for  Molecular 
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Medicine  and  Irmnunoiogy,  which  he  began  in 
Kentudcy  and  has  since  moved  to  the 
Newartt.  N.J.  campus  of  the  University  of 
MedKtneand  Dentistry. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  recently 
named  Dr.  Gotdenberg  an  outstanding  investi- 
gator and  awarded  a  $9.7  million  research 
grant  for  his  project.  Dr.  GokJenberg's  studies 
and  writings  are  contributing  significantly  to 
the  Nation's  commitment  to  learn  more  about 
Vhe  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
carKer. 

I  commerxj  the  selection  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Pride  Awards  on  their  choice  of 
these  two  outstanding  ir>dividuals  arxj  ttie 
otfwr  award  winners  wtw  will  be  hornned  at 
an  awards  dinner  May  11.  That  will  benefit  the 
New  Jersey  Special  Olympics,  a  sports  train- 
ing and  athletic  competition  program  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  adults. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leagues,  have  only  benefited  our  community 
and  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  Jim 
Urate  a  very  happy  and  healthy  retirement 


JAMES  DRATA  RETIRES  JUNE  1, 
1986 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  of  June  of  this  year,  James  H.  Urate 
will  retire  from  his  post  as  director  of  adminis- 
trative affairs  at  California  State  University, 
San  Bernardino. 

One  of  the  original  eight  administrators 
charged  with  buiMing  a  new  State  college  to 
serve  the  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside 
areas,  Jim  Urata  played  a  major  role  in  the 
completion  of  wtvat  we  now  know  as  Cal 
State,  San  Bernardino.  He  served  as  the 
buikjing  program  coordinator,  gukjing  the  evo- 
lution of  the  master  plan  for  Cal  State  and 
overseeing  ttie  constiuction  of  the  first  facili- 
ties on  campus. 

Jim's  forward  thinking  and  leadership  were 
valuable  tools  in  the  completion  of  the  con- 
sto\iction  and  tt>e  landscaping  of  the  campus. 
In  1979,  Jim  was  named  superoisor  of  plant 
operations.  Later,  having  many  times  proven 
his  administi'ative  talents,  Jim  became  acting 
executive  dean  and  headed  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  Community  Relations. 
One  short  year  later,  Jim  was  named  director 
of  administrative  affairs. 

Jim  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles,  and  lived  with 
his  family  in  Poston,  AZ.  He  sen/ed  his  Nation 
as  an  interpreter  with  the  Military  Intelligence 
Language  Service  arxJ  was  an  Army  volunteer. 
A  graduate  of  San  Diego  State  University,  Jim 
went  on  to  teach  industoial  arts  to  high  school 
students  there. 

Jim  has  been  an  active  memt>er  of  ttie  com- 
munity for  many  years.  Currently,  he  is  sennng 
on  ttie  San  Bernardino  City  Water  Commis- 
sion, the  Community  Hospital  Corporate 
Board,  and  as  preskJent  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Community  Scholarship  Association,  evi- 
dence of  Jim's  commitment  to  helping  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  dedk»ted  serv- 
ice to  Cal  State  and  his  community,  Jim 
Urata's  retirement  will  certainly  be  felt;  he  will 
be  sorely  missed.  We  know,  however,  that 
Jim's  efforts,  akxig  with  those  of  his  col- 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  F0U50M  DAM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  May  3,  1986  ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of  ttie 
Central  Valley  project's  Folsom  Dam. 

Folsom  Dam,  Folsom  Lake,  and  the  Folsom 
powerplant  located  on  the  American  River  in 
Sacramento,  Placer,  and  El  Dorado  counties, 
were  originally  authorized  by  the  Flood  Conti-ol 
Act  of  1944  and  were  later  reauthorized  on  a 
larger  scale  by  the  American  River  Basin  De- 
vekjpmental  Act  of  1 949  to  be  constructed  by 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion, the  project  was  to  be  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Today,  under  the  Bureau's  authority,  the 
Folsom  project  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Cen- 
ti-al  Valley  project  It  provides  water  for  irriga- 
tion, domestic,  munk^pal,  industrial  and  power 
production  and  provkJes  fkxxl  protection  for 
ttie  Sacramento  metropolitan  area.  The 
project  also  helps  to  maintain  navigation  along 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Sacramento  River 
while  Folsom  Lake  offers  an  extensive  array 
of  recreational  opportunities  for  the  publk:  to 
enjoy. 

Constitiction  of  the  project  t)egan  in  the  fall 
of  1948  and  was  completed  in  1956.  By  then, 
the  historic  fkxxl  of  December  1955  had  al- 
ready proven  the  dam  worthy  of  its  task.  In 
1964,  it  again  held  back  the  flood  waters 
wtien  the  Hell  Hole  Dam  upstream  on  ttie  Ru- 
bican  River  failed,  and  once  again  prevented 
disaster  in  1986.  The  operation  of  Folsom 
Lake  to  control  the  overflow  is  generally  cred- 
ited by  engineers  and  public  officials  with  pre- 
venting what  would  otherwise  have  been  cata- 
strophk:  flooding  in  the  California  State  Capital 
and  ttie  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sacramento  is  truly  fortunate 
to  receive  the  outstanding  service  of  the 
Folsom  project  along  with  the  protection  and 
opportunities  that  it  provides.  On  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Sacramento,  I  extend  my  pjersonal 
ttianks  and  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done 
and  I  look  fonward  to  the  Folsom  project's 
continued  servk:e  and  success  in  the  future. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  CARE 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OW  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 
Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years  ago 
this  week,  on  May  11,  1946,  the  worid's  first 
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CARE  packages  were  received  on  the  docks 
of  Le  Havre,  France,  and  distributed  to  needy 
survivors  of  Wodd  War  II.  In  ttie  years  since 
then.  CARE  has  become  the  leading  symbol 
of  American  generosity  to  ttiose  in  need.  In 
congratulating  CARE,  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  individuals  who  have  supported  it, 
and  who  continue  to  share  generously  from 
ttieir  own  pockets  to  provkle  assistance  to  in- 
divkluals  wtierever  it  is  needed. 

Today.  CARE  packages  are  a  symbol  of  the 
past  in  Europe,  wtiere  many  nations  have  for 
several  years  been  organized  to  donate 
through  CARE,  rather  than  to  receive  from  it. 
CARE  itself  is  still  very  much  alive  and  active 
in  35  countries  in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
Asia.  Originally.  CARE  stood  for  Cooperative 
for  American  Remittances  to  Europe.  In  keep- 
ing with  its  evolving  role,  ttie  name  was 
changed  many  years  ago  to  Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  Everywhere. 

CARE  still  plays  an  important  role  In  distiib- 
uting  food  to  needy  people,  much  of  it  Publk: 
Law  480,  title  II  supplies  made  available  from 
U.S.  agricultural  surpluses,  whk:h  CARE  com- 
bines with  donations  it  raises  privately.  Its  ap- 
proach has  changed  over  the  years  as  the  or- 
ganization has  moved  beyond  simple  distribu- 
tion of  the  familiar  CARE  package.  Now,  food 
distribution  is  the  foundation  for  a  wkle  variety 
of  development  activities,  from  forestry,  wtiere 
CARE  is  a  leader  in  this  vital  field  in  Africa,  to 
health  and  nutrition,  education  and  small  en- 
terprise devekjpment 

Any  tribute  to  CARE's  40  years  of  efforts  at 
improving  living  conditions  for  the  poor  around 
the  worM  must  include  a  reference  to  the  re- 
markable indlvkJual  who  has  headed  ttie  orga- 
nization throughout  its  history,  Wallace  J. 
Campbell.  Wally  was  honored  in  1983  as  one 
of  the  first  recipients  of  the  Presidential  End 
Hunger  Award  and  has  been  recognized 
around  the  worid  for  his  efforts.  I  can  think  of 
no  ottier  American  wtio  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  helping  others  around  the  worid,  and  who 
continually  remains  open  to  new  kjeas  and 
approaches  as  Wally  has.  He  has  good 
reason  to  t>e  proud  of  his  life's  work. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  many  ottiers 
around  the  worid  in  congratulating  CARE— its 
staff  and  ttie  Indivkluals  wtio  have  supported  it 
many  varried  ways — on  its  40  years  of 
achievements. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CARE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  11,  1986, 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of 
the  first  CARE  package  in  Le  Havre,  France. 
Since  this  date,  CARE  has  delivered  over  $4 
billkjn  in  goods  and  services  around  ttie  worid. 
This  important  occason  affords  us  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  reflect  upon  and  honor 
CARE'S  long-time  commitment  to  provkling 
people-to-people  support  for  the  worid's  poor- 
est indivkjuals. 

When  CARE  was  first  founded  40  years 
ago,   its   letters  stood  for  Cooperative  for 
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American  Remittances  to  Europe.  At  the 
name  indicatet,  CARE's  main  duty  at  that 
time  was  assisting  In  the  reconstniction  of 
war-torn  Europe.  However.  CARE's  great  suc- 
cess soon  prompted  an  expansion  of  its  sen/- 
toes  woridwide  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere, 
which  better  described  its  expanded  responsi- 
biiitiea. 

Over  the  years.  CARE's  operations  contin- 
ued to  grow  and  ftourish.  A  particulariy  impor- 
tant event  was  the  passage  of  Publk;  Law 
480.  the  "food-for-peace"  law.  This  measure 
enabled  CARE  for  the  first  time  to  sponor 
large-scale  food  assistance  programs  in  the 
Third  Worid.  Most  of  CARE's  existing  pro- 
grams were  made  possible  by  this  landmartt 
legislation. 

CARE  has  been  involved  in  nearty  every 
fiekJ  of  development  and  emergency  relief  and 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  innovative  devel- 
opment techniques  and  strategies.  At  present 
CARE  operates  the  worid's  largest  agrofor- 
estry  program  whk:h  is  geared  toward  reviving 
overworked  or  denuded  land. 

Currentiy.  CARE  is  the  largest  nonsectarian, 
nongovernmental,  nonprofit  devetopn»«nf  •n*' 
relief  organization  in  the  worid.  CARE  has  af- 
filiates in  several  nations  with  a  staff  of  270  in 
the  United  States.  250  international  staff  in 
overseas  missions  and  approximately  4.000 
nationals  to  oversee  various  projects  through- 
out the  worid.  With  programs  in  35  countries 
on  three  continents.  CARE  reached  over  23 
millnn  people  in  1985. 

In  Octotwr  1985,  CARE  received  a  Presi- 
dential Worid  Hunger  Award  in  recognition  of 
its  40  year  commitment  to  developing  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problems  of  hunger, 
poverty  and  disease  throughout  the  worid. 
While  CARE  faces  many  challenges  today, 
ttieir  past  success  in  combating  ttiese  prob- 
lems is  certainly  a  cause  for  optimism.  On 
CARE'S  40th  anniversary,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  honoring  their  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  helping  Individuals  the 
worid  over. 
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akNia  will  need  $50  millton  for  thata  additional 
funds.  The  Fazk>  amendment  alto  provMaa 
$20  milUon  for  the  Department  of  Education's 
disaster  assistance  program.  Much  of  the 
damage  to  schools  occuned  in  my  district 
and  this  fijnd  is  the  sole  source  of  Federal 
relief.  The  California  Department  of  Education 
has  preliminarily  Mentified  $6.7  millk)n  in  dam- 
ages to  schools  in  21  counties.  The  need  for 
additional  money  is  obvNjus. 

Mr.  Fazio's  package  also  supplements:  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  ($25  millton);  the  Soil  Con- 
sen/atton  Servk»  ($25  millk>n);  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Sen/k:e 
($10  millkxi). 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  First  Con- 
gressk}nal  District,  and  the  resklents  of  north- 
em  California,  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Fazio 
for  including  this  urgent  Federal  assistance 
package  in  H.R.  4515,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 
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Statat  and  become  established  as  American 
oompanias.  He  correctly  helps  us  all  realiza 
that  such  companies  aren't  "foreign  flrma." 
they  have  Invaatad  in  America  and  are  aa 
much  a  part  of  our  Nation  aa  other  employara. 

The  success  of  his  efforts  can  be  maaaurad 
in  one  vary  atrnpla  way,  he's  alraady  started 
wori(  on  a  second  parte  In  the  same  area. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mduatrial  parti,  la 
but  one  of  many  prolactt  ha  has  undertaken. 

Robert  DeMattta  Is  a  man  dadlcatad  to 
making  America  a  better  place  to  Hve  and 
woric.  I  salute  him  for  hit  afforta  and  aak  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  thanking  him  for 
his  contribution  to  our  aodaty. 


CONGRESSMAN  FAZIO  COM- 
MENDED FOR  DISASTER  AS- 
SISTANCE AMENDMENTS 

HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 
Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febnjary. 
California  was  hit  by  one  of  the  worst  storms 
in  its  history.  The  cost  of  damages  to  homes, 
businesses,  schools,  publk:  facilities,  and 
roads  has  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  funds 
presentiy  available  for  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance. 

For  this  reason,  I  sto^ongly  endorse  Con- 
gressman Fazio's  disaster  assistance  amend- 
ments to  the  urgent  supplement  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  vital  disaster  assistance  pack- 
age woukj  provide  $250  millksn  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA). 
FEMA  provkles  disaster  assistance  to  indivkl- 
uals  and  kx:alities,  and  will  mn  out  of  reve- 
nues in  May  without  this  Infuston  of  money. 
FEMA  field  personnel  estimate  that  California 


THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  WAR  ON  A 
WEAPON 


SALUTE  TO  ROBERT  DEMATTIA 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIOAN 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  RCPRI8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  8. 1986 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  ttie  attention 
of  this  honorable  body  the  woric,  dedteation, 
and  servKe  of  a  gentleman  from  my  distnct. 

During  my  years  in  publk:  service,  I  have 
had  ttie  opportunity  to  meet  and  represent 
various  persons  whose  love  for  this  Nation 
and  desire  to  make  it  great  desen^e  public  ac- 
knowledgement Mr.  Robert  DeMattia  Is  one 
of  those  persons. 

Beskles  dutifully  serving  America  as  a 
member  of  our  armed  sen/ices  duimg  the 
Vietnam  conflk:t,  Mr.  DeMattia  now  serves  the 
interests  of  ttiis  Nation  in  a  different  way. 

A  resident  of  western  Wayne  County,  Mr. 
DeMattia  believes  in  the  American  dream,  and 
even  symbolizes  what  it  means.  His  compa- 
ny—ttie  R.A.  DeMattta  Co.— has  become  a 
viui  force  and  catalyst  for  economk:  develop- 
ment both  In  my  district  and  the  State  of 
Mtchioftn. 

Witt)  foresight  and  diligence,  he  has  taken 
an  area  that  once  lay  vacant  and  unused  and 
built  a  ttiriving,  growing  Industtial  parit  which, 
in  my  opinton,  is  the  hallmartt  of  devetop- 
ment— being  built  In  partnership  witti  ttie 
people  of  ttie  community. 

He  has  successfully  weaved  together  the 
requirements  of  business  with  the  needs  of 
reskJents.  His  parte  provkles  an  attractive, 
practical  location  for  a  wide  range  of  firms. 
But  more  Importantly,  it  was  built  to  communi- 
ty standards  witti  leaders  of  the  community  in- 
volved in  ttie  planning,  selling,  and  building 
processes. 

The  creation  of  the  parte  and  subsequent 
influx  of  finns  has  resulted  in  more  jobs  for 
the  community,  as  well  as  saving  ottiers.  It 
also  provkles  an  industrial  tax  base  whk:h  will 
help  ease  the  local  tax  burden  while  ensuring 
quality  sen^k:es  and  education  for  years  to 
come. 

It  desen/es  noting  that  Mr.  DeMattia  also 
has  become  an  ambassador  of  good  will- 
helping  foreign  firms  locate  in  ttie  Unltad 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUPOUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPMCaiHTATIVia 

Thursday,  May  8, 1988 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Washington  Post  contains  a  lengthy 
profile  of  a  remarkable  man— Col.  Jamaa 
Burton.  Despite  intense  presaura  from  hia  su- 
periors In  ttie  mWtary,  and  some  Membara  of 
Congress,  Cokxiel  Burton  has  worteed  tiraleaa- 
ly  to  ensure  ttiat  ttie  M-2  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
htele  is  tested  under  realistic  battieflakj  condl- 
tkjns. 

His  commitment  and  dedtoatton  to  ttils 
worthy  goal  has  cost  him  his  career  In  ttia 
militaiy.  Rather  ttian  recognizing  Cokxiel  Bur- 
ton's efforts,  the  Pentagon  has  done  every- 
ttiing  it  can  to  keep  him  from  testing  ttie  Brad- 
ley. They  have  reneged  on  promiaaa  to  Con- 
gress. They  have  harassed  him.  They  hava 
even  tried  to  send  him  to  Alaaka. 

Colonel  Burton's  treatment  Is  a  scandal  and 
a  national  embanassment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  ttie  time  to  read  ttie  Important 
Post  artk:le  about  Colonel  Burton. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8. 19M] 
The  Man  Who  Mass  Wak  On  a  Wiapom 
air  porci  col.  james  botiton  and  his  oostlt, 
controvexsial  battu  ovir  the  baasuct 

PIOHTIHO  VtHICLt 

(By  Myra  MacPheraon) 

The  Hollywood  version— sexy,  but  over- 
simplified—might go  like  this: 

Aa  the  credlU  roll,  a  bespectacled  man 
walks  through  the  Pentagon  maze  to  a 
small  cubicle  In  Ring  C.  He's  no  one  to 
notice  In  particular.  Just  one  of  thouianda 
who  work  In  the  bureaucracy  of  weapons 
and  war.  But  then  this  military  Clark  Kent 
ducks  into  an  Invisible  phone  booth  and 
comes  out  fighting. 

Zap!  A  left  to  the  genersU.  Powl  A  right  to 
the  defense  contractors,  Bami  A  frontal 
attack  on  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  the 
controversial  armored  troop  carrier  that  has 
gained  a  reputation  in  some  circles  aa  a  dan- 
gerous lemon.  It«  "Whlstleblower  The 
Motion  Picture,"  coming  soon  to  combat 
theaters  near  you. 

The  real  story  U  more  complex,  but  It  cer- 
Uinly  doesn't  lack  drama.  It  U  the  story  of 
Air  Force  Col.  James  Gordon  Burton— who 
was  forced  Into  retirement,  his  supporters 
■ay.  after  relentlessly  pushing  for  realistic 
tesU  of  the  Bradley  and  Incurring  the  wrath 
of  Defense  DeparUnent  secretaries  and  un- 
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dersecretaries.  four-star  generals  and  de- 
fense contractors  alike.  It  is  a  tale  about 
charges  of  suppression  and  coercion,  about 
leaked  documents,  about  billions  in  defense 
funds,  about  outraged  Bradley  defenders 
and  about  an  angry  band  of  influential  con- 
gressmen on  the  Hill  and  a  handful  of  mili- 
tary reformers  in  the  Pentagon  who  see  in 
Burton's  saga  the  Ultimate  Raw  Deal. 

Burton's  supporters  view  him  as  a  lone 
voice  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  the  estimat- 
ed 50.000  infantrymen  who  would  ride  in 
the  vehicles.  "The  Bradley  is  a  mobile  am- 
munition dump  that  would  blow  with  cata- 
strophic results."  says  a  tester  present  at 
some  of  the  Bradley  tests.  Burton's  oppo- 
nents caU  the  vehicle  "an  infantryman's 
dream"— faster  and  more  powerful  than  any 
personnel  carriers  ever  built. 

Since  the  Bradley  controversy  erupted, 
the  Pentagon  has  several  times  attempted 
to  transfer  Burton  out  of  arms  way:  once  it 
tried  to  send  him  to  Alaska,  the  U.S.  equiva- 
lent of  Siberia.  Last  month  he  was  ordered 
to  move  to  Ohio's  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  or  retire.  He  chose  retirement. 
The  weapons  tester,  who  turned  49  on  May 
3.  will  be  out  of  work  on  July  1.  his  retire- 
ment date.  Until  then  hell  continue  to 
answer  questions  from  a  team  of  investiga- 
tors from  various  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittees sifting  all  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges. Last  week.  Sen.  David  Pryor  CD- 
Ark.),  a  leader  of  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus,  and  Sen.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (R- 
DeL).  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  requested  that  the  De- 
fense Department  inspector  general's  office 
investigate  the  events  surrounding  Burton's 
resignation. 

The  Pentagon  vociferously  denies  that  he 
is  being  harassed  for  his  views  on  Bradley 
testing.  "There  is  a  mythology  being  created 
about  the  Bradley  and  the  individual  in- 
volved." declares  U.S.  Army  public  affairs 
officer  Maj.  Phillip  Soucy.  a  principal 
spokesman  for  the  Bradley.  "He  is  saying 
his  sole  interest  is  the  safety  of  the  soldiers: 
it's  all  cloaked  in  the  purest  white,  but  that 
doesn't  cloud  over  ignorance." 

Except  for  his  congressional  testimony. 
Burton  himself  is  silent.  He  has  adamantly 
refused  to  talk  to  the  news  media.  Friends 
portray  him  as  a  man  who  tried  to  work 
through  the  system  and  is  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  charges  of  grandstanding  that  typi- 
cally follow  those  labeled  "whistleblowers. " 
Foes  accuse  him  of  hiding  behind  leaked 
dociunents. 

"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Jim 
is  dedicated  to  doing  things  right  on  behalf 
of  the  country  as  he  sees  them,"  says  one  of 
Burton's  former  bosses.  "On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  shrillness  of  zeal  in  Jim's 
approach  .  .  .  The  system  has  difficulty 
with  such  zeal:  I  can  see  where  those  in 
power  might  feel  they  have  the  right  to  fire 
him." 

The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  built  by 
FMC  Corp..  is  a  25-ton  armored  personnel 
carrier  with  a  25  mm  cannon  and  antitank 
missUes  mounted  on  top:  it  looks  like  a 
small  tank,  though  its  primary  purpose  is 
still  to  carry  infantrymen  into  combat.  The 
Army  plans  to  buy  almost  7.000  Bradleys  at 
a  total  cost  of  $10.6  billion.  So  far  3,000 
Bradleys  have  been  purchased  at  $1.5  mil- 
lion apiece. 

To  Soucy.  the  Bradley  "represents  the 
best  chance  the  infantryman  has  ever  had 
on  any  battlefield  to  actually  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  battle.  It  is  the  best  tool 
we've  handed  to  the  infantry  since  the  long- 
bow." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  its  critics,  the  vehicle  is  a  deathtrap— 
they've  nicknamed  It  "the  Ronson"— that 
could  incinerate  the  men  inside  if  hit  by 
enemy  fire. 

The  Bradley  fight  features  plenty  of  the 
usual  posturing  and  positioning,  vested  in- 
terests and  verbal  Jabs.  But  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional, angry  rawness  to  the  rhetoric 
coming  out  of  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  in 
this  case. 

Burton's  supporters  on  the  Hill,  citing 
documents  generated  by  the  colonel,  talk 
about  rigged  tests  of  "survivability"  and  a 
pattern  of  "stonewalling  and  deception"  by 
the  Army.  Says  Soucy:  "Members  of  Con- 
gress have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House— 
a  nice  convenient  place  where  they  can't  be 
held  accountable— and  said  the  Army  lied, 
cheated,  gilded,  misrepresented." 

The  Army  contends  that  Burton  and  his 
supporters  misrepresent  the  facts  through 
half-truths  and  misinterpretation  of  data— 
partly  out  of  ignorance  and  partly  (In  the 
case  of  the  politicians)  because  Pentagon- 
bashing  plays  well  to  constituents.  And  in  a 
rare  four-star  rebuttal  to  congressional 
charges  of  deliberate  deception  by  the  mili- 
tary. Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.,  the  Army 
chief  of  staff,  protested  that  "Honor  is  not 
an  empty  word  to  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  We  stake  our  lives  and  the 
freedom  of  our  country  on  our  sacred 
honor." 

Sen.  Pryor  has  been  particularly  outspo- 
ken. "It  is  not  Colonel  Burton  we  should  be 
getting  rid  of."  Pryor  said  in  one  statement. 
"Instead,  it  is  those  who  have  tried  to  rig 
tests,  those  who  have  tolerated  rigged  tests 
and  those  who  have  conspired  to  unload 
Colonel  Burton  that  we  should  be  showing 
the  door." 

Sandy-haired  and  slender,  quiet  and  non- 
flamboyant,  Burton  seems  an  unlikely 
figure  to  inspire  the  kind  of  controversy 
that  surrotuids  him  today.  But  conversa- 
tions with  friends,  colleagues  and  family 
members  confirm  that  Burton's  unassuming 
manner  belies  a  stubborn  competitiveness 
that  helps  keep  him  fighting  against  long 
odds. 

Bom  in  Normal,  ni..  at  the  tag  end  of  the 
Depression.  Burton  knew  success  early.  He 
collected  straight  A's  from  first  grade 
through  high  school  and  was  also  a  star  ath- 
lete who  received  offers  from  professional 
baseball  teams. 

"The  scouts  were  after  him  all  the  time." 
recalls  his  mother.  Aileen  Fowler.  "They 
said.  He's  awfully  thin,  put  a  lot  of  weight 
on  him.'  And  I'd  say.  'You  just  stay  away 
from  him.  I  want  him  to  go  to  college.'  " 

Though  small  (he  is  now  only  5  feet  9). 
Burton  also  played  basketball,  and  he  was 
honored  as  the  best  high  school  quarter- 
back in  the  area.  He  was  in  the  National 
Honor  Society,  was  president  of  the  student 
council  and  of  the  junior  and  senior  class, 
and  won  the  American  Legion  award  for 
outstanding  character  and  dependability. 

Because  his  parents  separated  when 
Burton  was  4  and  his  mother  had  to  go  to 
work,  his  grandmother  cared  for  him  much 
of  the  time.  His  grandfather,  a  railroad  en- 
gineer who  was  also  a  state  legislator,  was 
steeped  in  Abraham  Lincoln  lore  and  there 
was  much  talk  of  books  and  politics  at  the 
dinner  table. 

When  he  heard  the  Air  Force  was  starting 
an  academy,  Burton  applied.  Of  6,000  Illi- 
nois applicants,  he  was  the  first  picked. 

The  first  Air  Force  Academy  class,  which 
graduated  in  1959.  was  a  little  like  the  first 
crop  of  astronauts,  a  competitive  Right 
Stuff  crowd  with  high  visibUity  and  high  ex- 
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pectations.  The  academy  wu  full  of  World 
War  II  memories,  patriotism,  and  unques- 
tioning loyalty  to  all  things  military.  "And 
no  one  was  more  straight-arrow  than 
Jimmy,"  recalls  a  former  roommate,  John 
Howell.  "Compromise  was  not  his  strong 
suit." 

Burton  believed  fully  in  the  Air  Force 
honor  system  and  was  horrified  by  the  acad- 
emy's recent  cheating  scandals.  "It's  a  won- 
derful thing,"  he  told  his  home-town  news- 
paper while  still  a  cadet,  "to  know  that  the 
code  Is  so  strong.  My  best  buddy  served 
three  months  confinement  to  his  room  be- 
cause he  misread  a  reg  on  drinking.  He 
turned  himself  in." 

As  the  smallest  and  first  class— 300  start- 
ed, 100  didn't  make  it— the  pressure  to  make 
good  was  intense,  Howell  recalls.  "Eisenhow- 
er said  we  were  going  to  build  this  academy, 
and  the  Air  Force  had  a  charter  to  handplck 
everyone  from  Instructors  to  students." 

Burton's  photo  album  contains  %  picture 
of  him  at  the  White  House  with  Mamie  and 
Ike,  standing  ramrod  stiff  in  his  dress  uni- 
form one  of  the  four  outstanding  members 
of  the  class  picked  for  this  occasion. 

Burton's  wife  Nancy  was  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  though  they  broke  up  while  he 
was  at  the  academy  and  she  was  getting  her 
master's  in  music  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Burton  was  engaged  to  someone  else 
when  he  heard  that  Nancy  was  about  to  be 
married:  he  promptly  broke  his  engagement 
and  put  on  a  full  court  press  to  get  her 
back. 

The  straight-arrow  image  remains.  Burton 
is  an  usher  at  Springfield  United  Methodist 
and  Nancy  is  choir  director.  He  was  a  Meth- 
odist Youth  Counselor  and  coached  Little 
League  ba.<w>hall  teams  when  his  son— now  a 
25-year-old  architecture  student— was  small. 
A  19-year-old  daughter  is  studying  biology. 

He  would  probably  not  be  giving  the  big 
guns  at  the  Pentagon  trouble  today  except 
for  an  illness  that  changed  me  course  of  his 
career  20  years  ago.  No  one  knew  what  was 
wrong  when  Burton,  who  had  become  in- 
creasingly weak  and  pale,  nearly  fainted  one 
day.  His  blood  count  was  dangerously  low, 
and  he  was  bleeding  internally.  Because  he 
was  bom  with  a  malformed  stomach,  the 
source  was  difficult  to  locate.  If  he  had  a 
bleeding  ulcer,  for  example,  it  did  not  show 
up.  Doctors  decided  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
had  an  ulcer,  and  eventually  the  bleeding 
stopped.  But  it  took  a  long  time,  and  by 
then.  Burton  had  been  grounded. 

"It  just  really  killed  him,"  says  one  friend. 
"He  loved  flying."  Friends  and  relatives  say 
that  Burton  doesn't  talk  much  about  his 
feelings,  but  they  sense  that  an  "Introverted 
spirituality"  pulled  him  through. 

"What  a  loser!"  That  was  the  first  impres- 
sion of  two  of  Burton's  colleagues  when 
they  met  the  newcomer  to  the  Development 
Plans  Office  in  the  mid-'70s.  They  were  part 
of  a  new  wave  of  military  analysts  taking  a 
fresh  and  more  independent  look  at  how  to 
decide  what  to  buy.  "We  had  to  cut  out  all 
the  malarkey  and  get  down  to  what  was 
needed  and  not  needed,"  says  one. 

Burton  had  moved  rapidly  through  the 
ranks,  and  at  least  one  coworker,  cost  ana- 
lyst Charles  Spinney,  suspected  that  a 
don'^rock-the-boat  attitude  might  have 
helped  him  in  his  ascent.  Spinney  says  he 
"had  this  strong  impression  that  [Burton] 
lived  and  died  by  the  system;  a  real  defender 
of  the  farm.  I  thought  he  was  hopeless." 

The  new  officer  didn't  have  much  impact 
at  first,  "We  always  had  to  fight  for  what 
we  wanted,"  recalls  another  R&D  aide.  "I 
remember  after  a  screaming  session  with  a 


two-star  general,  he  Anally  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said.  'You're  right.' 
But  during  the  argument,  I  thought  Burton 
was  going  to  die,  pulling  at  my  sleeve  to 
back  off. ' 

But  he  changed,  "It  was  like  watching  a 
child  grow  up  before  your  eyes,"  the  aide 
says.  "Burton's  turned  out  to  be  better  than 
all  of  us  .  .  .  [he]  knows  when  someone's 
feeding  him  a  line  of  bull  and  how  to  tell 
them  exactly  what  they're  doing  and  what 
to  do  with  it." 

A  moment  of  truth  came  when  Burton  re- 
alized that  an  officer  he  considered  a  friend 
was  lying  and  using  him  to  push  ineffective 
proJecU.  Boyd  laid  out  the  case  for  and 
against  the  man  and  told  Burton,  "that  guy 
U  no  friend."  It  took  a  few  days  before 
Burton  agreed. 

"There  was  a  fork  In  the  road  and  he 
made  a  decision."  says  Boyd.  "And  I  might 
add  he's  done  magnificently." 

Decision  made,  however.  Burton  found 
himself  facing  the  classic  whlstleblower's  di- 
lemma. For  while  Defense  officials  have  for 
years  maintained  that  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse  In  Pentagon  spending  is  best  uncov- 
ered by  conscientious  bureaucrats  working 
within  the  system,  the  short  list  of  critics 
who  have  actually  spoken  out  have  done  so 
at  high  personal  cost  in  a  decidedly  hostile 
atmosphere. 

Knowing  Burton's  reputation  for  speaking 
out  against  current  doctrine,  a  number  of 
generals  tried  to  block  his  appointment  to 
the  Bradley  testing  job.  "There  were  14 
stars  in  all  trying  to  keep  him  from  getting 
that  testing  and  evaluation  job,"  said  Boyd. 
Dr.  Alton  Keel,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Burton's  boss  at  the  time,  re- 
fused to  bow  to  the  pressure. 

Burton  "has  absolutely  the  purest  motives 
of  any  officer  In  the  Pentagon  that  I  know 
of,"  says  one  military  critic  of  the  DIVAD— 
the  diversion  artUlery  antiaircraft  gun  long 
defended  by  the  Army  untU  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  decided  last  year 
that  it  didn't  work.  'tHel  could  see  I  was 
under  stress,  beating  my  forehead  against 
my  desk,"  says  the  critic  with  a  laugh.  "He 
would  come  by  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment: 'As  long  as  you're  sure  you're  right 
then  go  ahead.' " 

But  sometimes,  the  man  adds.  "[Burton] 
can  make  enemies  by  saying  things  in  exag- 
gerated form."  The  Army  consistently  says 
that  its  computer  models  rebut  Burton's 
testing  points,  for  example:  his  response,  ac- 
cording to  the  DTVAD  critic,  was  to  call  the 
computer  models  so  useless  that  "you  might 
as  well  cut  open  a  goat  and  read  the  en- 
trails." 

When  Burton  read  this  article  he  thought, 
let's  test  the  Bradley  to  see  if  these  charges 
are  true.  It  took  him  nearly  three  years  to 
force  the  Army  to  conduct  llve-f Ire  tests. 

This  January,  after  results  of  the  classi- 
fied tests  were  sent  to  Congress,  members  of 
Congress  quickly  released  a  report  In  which 
Burton  charged  that  the  tests  had  been 
carefully  set  up  to  avoid  serious  damage. 

ShoU  fired  at  the  vehicle  were  "not 
random  nor  representative  of  the  locations 
of  combat  Impacts,"  the  report  sUted. 
"Each  of  the  10  live  fire  shoU  was  aimed  so 
as  to  avoid  intenUonally  striking  the  explo- 
sive elements  of  internally  stowed  ammuni- 
tion—even though  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
fair  number  of  direct  hits  on  ammunition  in 
real  combat."  And  according  to  Rep. 
Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla.).  the  Army  put 
water  cans  inside  the  Bradley  instead  of  am- 
munition boxes  that  might  explode  during 
teats. 
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The  Army  says  that  Burton  and  Bennett 
misread  the  test  reports.  "Both  of  those 
statements  are  made  in  Ignorance."  says 
Army  spokesman  Soucy.  After  one  test  In 
which  ammunition  was  hit  and  the  Bradley 
blew  up,  the  Army  stated,  ammunition  was 
deliberately  moved  from  the  "aim  point,  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  vehicle  (the  point 
where  an  attacker  would  most  likely  aim]," 
thus  making  it  less  likely  that  the  ammuni- 
tion would  be  hit  in  combat. 

Ridiculous,  scoffs  one  congressional  aide 
involved  in  the  Bradley  fight.  Moving  the 
ammunition  "makes  a  terrific  difference  in 
survivability  during  the  test— but  all  combat 
daU  shows  actual  hlU  are  all  over  the 
goddam  place,"  Burton  followed  up  with  a 
dense  memo  concluding.  "Instead  of  most  of 
the  hiU  falling  inside  the  ellipse,  as  the 
Army  has  claimed,  clearly  most  of  the  hits 
fall  outside." 

"Burton  does  not  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  casualties  In  war."  says  Soucy. 
That  argument's  a  "red  herring."  counters 
the  aide.  "The  question  Is  whether  the  vehi- 
cle is  so  constructed  that  undue  casualties 
occur." 

Among  the  numerous  other  conflicts  over 
the  Bradley  test  results,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  least  convoluted  concerns 
the  watering  down  of  dummies. 

Burton  revealed  that  dummies— placed  In 
the  Bradley  to  see  If  aluminum  vapors  from 
the  hull  could  posion  soldiers  when  the  ve- 
hicle was  hit— had  been  hosed  down  before 
the  tests.  The  hosing  meant  that  Army  fa- 
tigues were  less  likely  to  catch  fire  and,  crit- 
ics charged,  produced  far  more  favorable  re- 
sults. 

Soucy  says  that  "fumes  from  burning 
clothes  were  stronger  than  the  vaporlf  ics  we 
were  trying  to  test.  We  wanted  to  get  the  va- 
porlf ics,  not  the  smell  of  cotton  burning. " 
One  tester  who  was  at  the  site  says  "that's 
b.s.."  arguing  that  burning  uniforms  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  sensing  devices. 
The  Bradley  testing  has  focused,  for  the 
most  part,  on  fairly  narrow  questions.  But 
much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  dispute  has  to 
do  with  what  both  sides  believe  are  the 
larger  stakes.  The  Army  sees  the  Bradley  as 
too  crucial  a  weapon  to  lose,  and  argues  that 
It  Is  less  vulnerable,  faster  and  more  maneu- 
verable  than  the  vehicle  It  replaces  (the  M- 
113,  which  was  used  In  Vietnam). 

Retired  brigadier  general  E.M.  Lynch,  an 
armored  Infantry  squad  leader  In  World 
War  n  and  a  veteran  of  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
maintains  that  the  Bradley— far  from  an  Im- 
provement on  past  personnel  carriers— was 
Ul-concelved  from  the  start.  "These  Beltway 
Bandits  came  up  with  this  dumb  concept, 
'force  multiplier,'  It's  supposed  to  be  able  to 
do  a  number  of  things:  Including  not  only 
carrying  troops  but  fighting  too."  Lynch 
says.  "So  they  put  the  turret  and  gun  on  it 
and  all  the  other  things,  had  to  cut  down  on 
the  size  of  the  squad  In  order  to  carry  all 
the  ammo  . . .  Compared  to  the  tank  It  Is  so 
vulnerable  but  It  has  to  operate  In  the  same 
environment.  So  they  came  up  with  "over- 
watch.'  Which  means  it  will  sit  back  (hun- 
dreds of  yards]  and  'overwatch'  the  squad 
with  the  big  turret  gun.  It's  the  most  ludi- 
crous thing  In  the  world  . . . 

"Someone  asked  If  I  could  get  a  squad  Into 
It.  I  said,  'Maybe  the  first— but  not  the 
second.  Their  first  Introduction  would  be 
watching  a  complete  squad  annihilated.' " 

When  Burton  was  given  the  Ohio-or-else 
transfer  order,  influential  HIU  backers  shot 
off  a  letter  to  Weinberger.  Colleagues  have 
described  the  job  Burton  wu  to  assume  at 
Wright-Patterson— "deputy  director  of  mis- 
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slon  area  analysis"— •■  "belnf  in  eb«n«  of 
counting  gas  masks  and  parachutes." 

Defense  offldala  note  that  Burton  has 
served  far  more  time  In  the  Washington 
area  (16  years)  than  the  normal  tour  (three 
years,  sometimes  expanded  to  six  >— but  that 
time  Includes  service  at  Andrews  Air  FOroe 
Base  and  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  at  Fort  McNalr.  In  any  case. 
members  of  Congress  say  they  had  Wein- 
berger's assurance  that  Burton  would 
remain  through  the  testing  and  that  this 
transfer  "comes  at  a  crucial  time  In  the 
Bradley  testing."  which  had  come  about 
"entirely  due  to  the  effort  of  Col.  Burton." 
Burton  foes  In  the  Army  protest  that  he  Is 
playing  the  martyr  when  he  really  just 
doesn't  want  to  relocate.  "Part  of  the  deal 
all  along,"  they  claim,  was  that  even  after 
his  transfer,  he  would  be  called  back  to 
work  on  the  Bradley  tesU  until  their  com- 
pletion. They  produce  a  letter,  written  by 
Weinberger  to  complaining  congressmen, 
stating  that  Burton  was  "advised  of  this 
possibility  on  7  April."  Close  friends  and 
family  members,  however.  Insist  that 
Burton  was  told  about  It  only  after  he  had 
turned  in  his  resignation  papers. 

Both  Burton's  and  the  Bradley's  futures 
remain  unceruin.  Burton  hu  suggested 
configuration  changes  that  would  store  fuel 
and  ammuntlon  on  the  outside  of  the  Brad- 
ley, which  would  add  to  the  cost.  Some 
Bradley  critics  In  the  Pentagon  and  on  the 
Hill  believe  the  congrenlonal  Investigation 
will  be  a  whitewash.  They  note  that  a  prin- 
cipal Investigator  Is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  procurement  and  military 
nuclear  systems  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  Sam  Stratton  (D-NY).  who  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Bradley  and  not  to  Burton. 

"When  he  leaves  there  will  be  a  huge 
void,"  says  Splimey.  "Hard-core  testing  will 
just  go  down  the  tubes.  There  Is  just  such 
tremendous  institutional  pressure,  I  don't 
know  of  another  colonel  as  tough  In  the 
buUdlng." 

Friends  say  the  pressure  Is  getting  to 
Burton,  who  Is  looking  more  and  more  tired 
these  days.  He  and  his  wife  have  no  Idea 
what  they  will  do  after  July. 

"I  think  he'll  come  out  of  this  all  right." 
Spinney  says.  "It  Is  a  fundamentally  moral 
question  for  him:  not  giving  In  to  Inferior 
equipment  that  will  needlessly  kill  more 
people." 

Burton  loves  to  sail,  unwinding  by  himself 
on  his  boat  on  the  Chesapeake.  "If  this  were 
a  movie,"  sayi  a  friend,  "it  would  end  with 
the  Bradley  demolUhed— and  Jim  tailing  off 
Into  the  sunset." 


OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD 
COMMUNICATION  ACT  OP  19M 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  WISCOMStM 
IN  THE  MOUU  or  KIFMMDrrATIVIl 

Thunday,  May  8, 1989 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  with  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JEFFOAoa],  ha«  a  dual  purpoee. 
First,  the  bill  eetablKhet  a  Federal  program 
requiring  employer*  to  notify  worken  that  they 
are  at  riek  becauae  of  a  hazardous  occupa- 
Vanai  exposure  to  toxic  materials.  Second,  the 
bill  establishes  protections  for  workers  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  notification  of 
occupattonai  health  hazards. 
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We  intend  to  offer  tftis  Ml  as  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  1309,  a  bill  that  is  scheduled  for  joint 
markup  on  Wednesday.  May  14,  1986,  by  the 
Subcommittees  on  Labor  Standards  and 
Health  and  Safety,  of  the  Education  and  Latxy 
Committee.  An  earlier  draft  of  our  bill  was 
widely  circulated  to  the  business  community, 
organized  labor,  and  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  incorpo- 
rate suggested  changes  where  possible  while 
staving  within  our  goal  of  safeguarding  worker 
health  witfKXJt  creating  unnecessary  Federal 
txjreaucracy  and  expense. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  amend  the  OSHA  hazards 
communication  standard.  This  approach  Is  far 
more  cost  effective  than  H.R.  1309  and  yet 
will  provide  workers  with  the  informatk>n  nec- 
essary to  take  precautions  against  being  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  levels  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Section-by-Section 

Section  1.  Title.  "Occupational  Hazard 
Communication  Act  of  1986." 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

Section  3.  Research.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  is  required  to  conduct  research  in 
improving  the  means  of  surveillance  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  health  tiaz- 
ards,  and  research  in  improving  the  means 
of  medical  monitoring  and  treatment  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  hazards. 

Section  4.  Hazard  Communication  Stand- 
ard. Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  Latwr  shall 
amend  the  hazard  communication  standard 
so  that  the  standard— 

(1)  Applies  to  all  employers,  including 
manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  and 
transportation: 

(2)  Requires  that  employers  provide 
notice  and  training  to  current  employees 
concerning  health  hazards  to  which  employ- 
ees are  exposed  in  the  employees'  work 
areas; 

(3)  Requires  that  employers  transmit  a 
notice  tc  former  employees  whose  addresses 
are  known  by  the  employer  identifying 
health  hazards  that  were  present  in  the  em- 
ployees' work  areas  during  their  employ- 
ment and  of  which  they  were  not  previously 
informed  or  Informing  such  employees  that 
copies  of  a  list  of  such  hazards  are  avaUable 
to  the  employee  upon  written  request  re- 
ceived within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  notice:  and 

(4)  Requires  that  training  of  employees 
with  respect  to  hazards  emphasizes  the 
ctironic  and  acute  health  effects  associated 
with  such  hazards  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes early  detection  and  treatment. 

Notice  to  former  employees  shall  not  be 
used  as  evidence  that  an  employee  was  ex- 
posed to  that  hazard  in  any  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding. 

Section  5.  Employee  Discrimination.  No 
employer  shall  discharge  or  discriminate 
against  any  employee  on  the  basis  of  notifi- 
cation that  he  or  she  is  at  risk  of  any  occu- 
t>ational  disease. 

Any  employee  who  is  determined  to  have 
been  discriminated  against  shall  l>e  restored 
to  his  or  her  employment  and  shall  l>e  com- 
pensated for  any  lost  wages. 

Any  such  discrimination  complaint  shall 
be  reviewed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  com- 
plaint filed  under  section  11(c)  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Section  6.  Enforcement  Authority.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided,  this  standard  shall  be 
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administered  and  enforced  under  the  act  in 
the  same  maimer  as  a  standard  prescril)ed 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act. 

Penalties.  The  failure  of  a  chemical  manu- 
facturer or  other  employer  to  make  a 
hazard  determination,  to  have  a  written 
hazard  communication  program,  to  properly 
label  or  use  other  warnings,  to  record  on  a 
material  safety  data  sheet  the  information 
required  with  respect  to  any  chemical,  or  to 
establish  and  conduct  an  employee  training 
and  information  program  shall  l>e  treated  as 
a  serious  violation  under  section  17(k)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  such 
standard  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  lx>th:  except  that  a  second  convic- 
tion shall  l>e  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  by  imprisoiunent  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  twth. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  in  any  material  safety  data  sheet 
required  by  such  standard  which  could 
result  in  serious  physical  harm  or  death 
shall  l>e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  not  more  than  1  year  imprison- 
ment, or  l>oth;  except  that  a  second  convic- 
tion shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  Iwth. 

For  purposes  of  any  coal  of  other  mine, 
the  hazard  communication  standard  as 
amended  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  mandatory  standard  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  and  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a  standard 
prescribed  under  section  101  of  such  act. 

Notwithstanding  section  506  of  the  Feder- 
al Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  such  stand- 
ard shall  preempt  any  state  or  local  law  per- 
taining to  evaluation  and  communication  of 
health  hazards  In  coal  or  other  mines. 

Section  7.  Effect  on  Other  Laws.  Notifica- 
tion of  an  employee  under  the  standard 
shall  not  commence  the  tolling  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  with  respect  to  any  legal 
claim,  except  as  may  be  specifically  provid- 
ed by  State  law. 

Section  8.  Definitions. 

H.R.  4793 

A  bill  to  establish  a  system  to  provide  work- 
ers with  additional  information  concern- 
ing their  exposure  to  hazards  in  the  work- 
place, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupation- 
al Hazard  Conununication  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  potentially  harmful  sut>stances  and 
physical  agents  are  in  wide  industrial  and 
commercial  use  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  workers  may  suffer  disability  or  death 
or  both  from  occupational  diseases  caused 
by  hazardous  occupational  exposures: 

(3)  protecting  occupational  safety  and 
health  facilitates  interstate  commerce  and 
promotes  the  general  welfare; 

(4)  early  notification  of  exposure  to  harm- 
ful sul>stances  and  physical  agents  often 
permits  medical  intervention  In  the  biologi- 
cal process  of  disease  to  either  prevent  or, 
by  early  detection,  successfully  treat  some 
disease  conditions: 

(5)  workers  should  l>e  informed  of  expo- 
sure to  an  occupational  hazard  and  the  risks 
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of  contracttag  an  occupational  disease  from 
such  exposure; 

(6)  there  Is  a  need  for  tncreaaed  reaearch 
to  identify  the  causes  of  occupational  dis- 
eases; and 

(7)  prevention  and  early  detection  of  occu- 
pational disease  may  reduce  the  coats  of 
medical  treatment  and  care  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  PT7RP08ES.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  re- 
quire employers  to  notify  workers  that  they 
are  at  risk  l>ecau8e  of  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposure:  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  set  of  worker  protections 
against  discrimination  on  the  bests  of  notifi- 
cation of  occupational  health  hazards. 

SEC  3.  RESEARCH. 

The  Secretary  shall,  primarily  through 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  conduct  research  into 
improving  the  means  of  surveillance  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  health  haz- 
ards, and  research  into  improved  means  of 
medical  monitoring  and  treatment  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  hazards. 
Such  research  shall  include  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to  the  following  areas— 

(1)  studying  the  etiology  and  development 
of  occupationally  related  diseases,  and  the 
development  of  disabilities  resulting  from 
such  diseases: 

(2)  developing  means  of  medical  surveU- 
lance  of  employees  exposed  to  occupational 
health  hazards; 

(3)  examining  the  types  of  medical  treat- 
ment available  to  workers  exposed  to  occu- 
pational health  hazards,  and  the  means  of 
medical  intervention  to  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  health  and  functional  capacity 
of  employees  disabled  by  occupational  dis- 


(4)  studying  and  developing  medical  treat- 
ment and  allied  social  services  to  be  made 
available  to  employees  exposed  to  occupa- 
tional health  hazards;  and 

(5)  developing  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  advise  employers,  employees,  and 
employees'  families  to  take  measures  which 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  those  hazards  and 
diseases. 

SEC  4.  HAZARD  COMMimiCA'nON  STANDARD. 

(a)  Required  Standako.— Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  amend  the 
hazard  communication  standard  contained 
in  section  1910.1200  of  title  29  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  so  that  such  stand- 
ard— 

(1)  applies,  notwithstanding  section 
4(bKl)  of  the  Act.  to  all  employers,  includ- 
ing manufacturing,  mining,  construction, 
and  transportation: 

(2)  requires  that  employers  provide  notice 
and  training  to  current  employees  concern- 
ing health  hazards  to  which  employees  are 
exposed  In  the  employees'  work  areas: 

(3)  requires  that  employers  transmit  a 
notice  to  former  employees  whose  addresses 
are  known  by  the  employer— 

(A)  Identifying  health  hazards  that  were 
present  in  the  employees'  work  area  during 
their  employment  and  of  which  they  were 
not  previously  Informed;  or 

(B)  informing  such  employees  that  copies 
of  a  list  of  such  hazards  are  available  to  the 
employee  upon  written  request  received 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  such 
notice:  and 

(4)  requires  that  training  of  employees 
with  respect  to  hasards  emphasizes  the 
chronic  and  acute  health  effects  associated 


with  such  hasardi  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes early  detection  and  treatment 

(b)  Un  or  Nones.— NoUoe  given  under 
sutaaectlon  (aXS)  of  the  preaence  of  a  health 
hazard  In  the  workplace  shall  not  be  used  aa 
evidence  that  an  employee  was  exposed  to 
that  hazard  In  any  Judicial  or  admlnlstrmtlve 
proceeding. 

8BC  t.  EMPLOYEE  DISCRIMINA'nON. 

(a)  DiBCHiicniATioH  PRORniTCD.— No  em- 
ployer shall  discharge  or  In  any  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  on  the  basis 
that  the  employee  has  t>een  notified  that  he 
or  she  Is  at  risk  of  any  occupational  disease. 

(b)  RraisTATEJinrr.- Any  employee  who  is 
determined  to  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
restored  to  his  or  her  employment  and  shall 
l>e  compensated  for  any  lost  wages  (includ- 
ing fringe  benefits  and  seniority). 

(c)  Rkvuw  or  DiscitnaiiATioii  Com- 
puuMTS.- Any  employee  who  believes  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  against  by  any 
employer  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  may,  within  30  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination.  Any 
such  complaint  shall  be  reviewed  In  the 
same  maimer  as  a  complaint  filed  tuider  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  the  Act. 

SEC  «.  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  OnraRAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
sulMection  (c),  the  hazard  communication 
standard  amended  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  a  standard  preacrit>ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  section  6  of  the  Act.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  such  stand- 
ard shall  be  aJministered  and  enforced 
under  the  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Act  (but  without  regard  to  section 
4(b)(l)of  the  Act). 

(b)  Penalties.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  a  violation  of  such  hazard  com- 
munication standard  shall,  for  purposes  of 
section  17  of  the  Act,  be  treated  aa  a  viola- 
tion of  a  standard  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  such  Act.  except  that— 

(1)  the  faUure  of  an  employer— 

(A)  to  make  a  hazard  determination. 

(B)  to  have  a  written  hazard  communica- 
tion program, 

(C)  to  properly  label  or  use  other  warn- 
ings. 

(D)  to  record  on  a  material  safety  data 
sheet  the  information  required  with  respect 
to  any  chemical,  or 

(E)  to  establish  and  conduct  an  employee 
training  and  Information  program, 

shaU  be  treated  as  a  serious  violation  under 
section  17(k)  of  such  Act;  and 

(3)  any  person  who  willfully  violates  such 
standard,  or  who  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  In  any  material  safety  data  sheet 
required  by  such  standard  if  there  la  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
Laore  than  1  year,  or  both,  except  that  If  the 
conviction  Is  for  a  violation  committed  after 
a  first  conviction  under  this  paragraph,  the 
employer  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $80,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(C)     ERrORCDCKlfT     III     COAL     AHD     OTRIR 

Mnna.— <1)  For  purposes  of  any  coal  or 
Other  mine  (as  such  terms  are  defined  In 
section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977),  the  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  as  amended  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  t>e  treated  as  a  mandatory  standard 
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preacrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977.  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3),  such  standard  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  under  such  Act  In 
the  same  manner  as  a  standard  preacribed 
under  section  101  of  such  Act,  subject  to 
stich  additional  regulations  aa  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  A  violation  of  such  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  at  such  a  coal  or  other  mine 
shall,  for  purposes  of  section  110  of  such 
Act,  be  treated  as  a  violation  of  a  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  101  of  such 
Act,  except  that  any  person  who  willfully 
violates  such  standard,  or  who  knowingly 
makes  a  false  sUtement  in  any  material 
safety  daU  sheet  required  by  such  standard 
if  there  is  substantial  probability  that  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  could  result,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  except 
that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  under  this 
paragraph,  the  employer  shall  l>e  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  506  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977,  such  hazard  communication  standard 
shall  preempt  any  State  or  local  law  per- 
taining to  evaluation  and  communication  of 
health  hazards  in  coal  or  other  mines. 

SEC.  7.  ErrSCT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

The  notification  of  an  employee  under  the 
standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  commence  the  tolling  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  with  respect  to  any  legal 
claim,  except  aa  may  be  specifically  provid- 
ed by  SUte  law. 

SEC  8.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "Secretary",  "employer", 
and  "employee"  have  the  meaning  given  by 
section  3  of  the  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  'the  Act"  means  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  SAMUEL 
BERMAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  iraw  nxsKY 
IM  THE  HOU8I  OF  MPRXSENTATIvn 

Thunday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  QUARINI.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  am  plaasad  to 
riM  to  Inform  this  body  that  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  my  distrk:t  is  being  honorad  for  50 
years  of  dedicated  sanrica. 

Th«  Individual  I  spaak  of  Is  my  friend,  Rabbi 
Samual  Barman,  who  will  be  honored  by  his 
congragatk)n,  Templa  B«th-EI  of  Jersey  City, 
at  a  weekend-long  celebration  which  will  bring 
the  congragation,  community,  and  our  Stata 
and  Natkxi  together. 

I  $m  pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to  attend 
this  observance,  atong  with  Jersey  City's 
Mayor  Anthony  R.  Cued.  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Lautenberq,  and  others. 

WKh  the  assistance  of  Milton  Qottlieb.  a 
member  of  Temple  Beth-El,  and  the  Jewish 
Standard,  I  am  provkling  biographical  Informs- 
tk>n  of  our  honoree. 

Bom  and  raised  In  New  Haven,  CT,  his  In- 
terest In  the  rabbinate  was  fostered  during  his 
early  years  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Rabbi 
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Frommer— who  at  that  time  was  the  oMaf  Or- 
thodox rabbi  of  New  Haven-and  by  Ns  ptiar- 
nal  grandfather,  the  chief  Orthodox  rabbi  m 
Baltimore.  "I  come  from  a  king  Una,"  he 
states.  "Even  my  great-grandfathers  were 
rabbis."  He  credits  this  famHy  tradMon  for  hia 
own  career  choice  and  that  ol  his  later  broth- 
er, Morton  Berman,  who  alao  choae  the  rab- 
binate. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  moved  to  New  Yofk, 
where  he  attended  New  York  University.  After 
earning  his  bachelor's  degree  from  NYU,  he 
vMnt  on  to  receive  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia.  Subsequently,  he  completed  his 
rabbinical  training  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion— Hebrew  Union 
College,  in  1955,  he  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Though  he  Is  presently  consklered  to  be  the 
dean  of  New  Jersey's  reform  rabbis.  Rabbi 
Bennan  describes  his  early  career  as  slow  to 
burgeon.  He  assumed  the  poet  of  rabbi  at 
Temple  Emanuel  In  Englewood  when  the 
Jewish  community  there  was  still  quite  sntall, 
and  then  moved  on  to  his  position  at  Temple 
Beth-El,  Jersey  City,  where  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, at  the  time  was  large  and  thriving. 

Under  Rabbi  Barman's  leadership  the  con- 
gregatk)n's  involvement  In  community.  Inter- 
faith,  interracial,  and  Jewish  affairs  reached  Its 
pinnacle. 

In  1941,  an  overfk>w  crowd  packed  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  to  attend  a  rally  or- 
ganized by  Rabbi  Berman  to  protest  the  plight 
of  the  European  Jews  under  the  Nazi  regime. 
Senator  Alben  W.  Berkley,  who  later  becanw 
Vice  Presktent.  was  the  featured  speaker. 

Rabbi  Barman's  outreach  efforts,  however 
have  not  been  limited  to  the  Jewish  communi' 
ty.  For  numerous  years  he  conducted  interre 
dal  servk:es  honoring  the  birthday  of  Or 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  this  year  ha  Invit' 
ed  all  community  clergy  to  attend  his  Tenv 
pie's  Sabbath  service  honoring  Dr.  King. 

Temple  Beth-El  was  also  the  first  religious 
instltutton  to  establish  s  special  fund  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Uberly  and  Ellis 
Island,  as  well  as  a  fund-raising  campaign  for 
Ethtopian  relief. 

Further,  Rabbi  Berman  and  his  congrega- 
tk>n  recognize  the  significant  role  played  by 
women  in  community  life.  Another  first  was 
achieved  in  electing  Blanche  Dohmian  presi- 
dent of  the  temple. 

Rabbi  Berman  has  not  only  served  his  com- 
munity from  the  pulpit,  but  has  been  chainnan 
ol  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  Board  of  Man- 
agers for  10  years  as  well  as  board  member 
of  "Can  Do,"  Jersey  City's  antlpoveny  agency. 
He  has  also  been  involved  In  both  the  Jewish 
Family  Senrices  Association  and  the  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Center  of  Jersey 
City.  Although  he  avoids  political  Involvement, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  mayor's  adviso- 
ry committee  but  refused  the  position  of  chap- 
lain when  It  was  offered  to  him. 

Dedicated  service  is  common  In  the  Berman 
family.  Rabbi  Barman's  wife  of  53  years,  Fkx- 
ence.  was  honored  on  May  5  by  the  UJA  as 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  her  active  particlpatkxi 
In  the  organization.  A  former  radto  actress  and 
commentator,  her  career  began  in  1934  when 
she  played  dramatic  roles  with  such  famous 
personalities  as  Sam  Levlne. 
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Although  he  is  celebrating  a  goWen  anniver- 
sary  of  service,  Rabt>i  Berman  sees  his  work 
as  far  from  complete.  He  is  currently  worMng 
on  a  translation  and  critical  editing  of  the  "Mi- 
drash  Tanchuma,"  a  collection  of  legends  re- 
lating to  the  Torah.  hie  hopes  to  complete  this 
protect  when  he  retires,  though  he  has  no 
plans  to  slow  down  at  this  time. 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  Jersey  City 
and  Hudson  County  and  Indeed  tfie  entire 
State  are  pleased  with  the  report  that  Rabt>i 
Berman  does  not  plan  to  slow  down.  His  dedi- 
cation—his spirit — his  strength — which  have 
been  displayed  time  and  time  again  in  so 
many  social  and  community  causes  over  the 
past  50  years,  are  needed  now  nfK>re  than 
ever. 

His  50th  anniversary  Is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  me  during  1986,  ttie  100th  anniver- 
sary year  of  our  beloved  Statue  of  Liberty. 
While  the  entire  world  joins  In  the  salute  to 
this  gracious  lady,  who  Is  100  years  old, 
standing  tall  and  proud  and  noble,  we  must 
remember  and  thank  people  like  Rabbi 
Berman  wtio  Indeed  have  stood  tall  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  us  echo  the  words  of  Bishop  Frank  J. 
Rodlmer  of  the  IDIocese  of  Paterson  who 
wrote: 

Who  is  America  and  where?  Is  she  white 
or  black,  oriental  or  native  American?  Is  she 
Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew,  or  some  other 
faith,  or  even  a  skeptic?  Is  she  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  country; 
at  the  shore,  in  the  mountains,  on  the 
plains?  America,  whom  we  hail  today,  is  not 
one  of  these  people,  is  not  one  of  these 
places,  yet  she  is  all  of  them  in  all  places 
that  form  these  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  why  she  is  so  marvelous. 

Our  country's  name  is  more  technical 
than  beautiful,  but  we  treasure  it  today.  It 
is  a  miracle  that  people  with  such  diverse 
l>ackKrounds  could  live  in  any  one  state  and 
that  fifty  such  states  could  come  together 
for  a  national  government.  Dictators  and 
emperors  through  the  ages  have  held  peo- 
ples together  with  iron  fists,  but  only  for  a 
time.  Never  before,  however,  has  a  nation  of 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  contin- 
ued for  two  centuries  to  live,  thrive  and 
grow.  The  United  SUtes  of  America,  for  all 
her  faults,  is  the  best  there  is.  The  name 
sounds  great  to  us,  especially  today. 

America  is  our  country,  and  we  are  Amer- 
ica. She  is  not  a  statue,  she  is  not  a  docu- 
ment, she  is  not  a  goddess  either.  She  is 
human  and  fallible,  for  she  is  over  217  mil- 
lion people,  not  only  different  but  bred  on 
the  right  to  individual  expression.  The  con- 
cept hasn't  worked  perfectly,  but  it  has 
worked,  and  it  will  continue  to  work  for  as 
long  as  Americans  l>elieve  in  freedom  and 
the  right  of  each  person  to  live  in  freedom. 

It  Is  tt>e  opink}n  of  all  of  us  who  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  been  touched  In  our  lives  by 
Rabbi  Berman  that  he  Is  America.  He  symbol- 
izes wfiat  America  Is  all  about— working  for 
equal  opportunity,  the  dignity  of  man,  brother- 
hood, understandir)g,  community  service,  and 
most  of  all  for  the  peace  on  Earth  whk:h  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  natk>ns. 

Despite  man's  many  advances  In  air,  space, 
and  technotoQKal  fiekjs  during  Rabbi  Ber- 
man's  50  years  of  serving,  there  are  many 
men  arxJ  nations  which  persist  with  the.r  mis- 
conceptions, prejudices  and  suspicions  and 
nanrow  self-interest— there  are  those  who  are 
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heavily  involved  with  prejudk»,  with  threats  of 
war,  with  terrorism,  with  exploltatk>n. 

Rabbi  Berman  has  been  one  of  the  great  in- 
fluences on  our  community,  preaching  and 
living  the  spirit  of  America,  fighting  ttie  social 
wrongs,  working  for  democracy  and  social  jus- 
tice, knowing  that  "Liberty  Is  the  only  thing 
you  cannot  have  unless  you  are  willing  to  give 
It  to  others." 

With  Rat>bl  Berman's  community  and  reli- 
gious leadership  we  have  been  privileged  to 
witness  an  Inner  light — an  inner  air.  Perhaps 
Adiai  Stevenson  had  Rabbi  Berman  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

When  an  American  says  that  he  loves  his 
country,  he  means  not  only  that  he  loves 
the  New  England  hills,  the  prairies  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  wide  and  rising  plains, 
the  great  mountains  and  the  sea.  He  means 
that  he  loves  an  inner  air,  an  inner  light  in 
which  freedom  lives  and  in  which  a  man  can 
draw  the  breath  of  self-respect. 

On  every  occasion  when  I  visit  Temple 
Beth-El  or  any  of  the  otfier  great  synagogues 
throughout  the  worid,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Important  part  that  the  Touro  Synagogue 
played,  whereat  George  Washington  made  the 
remarics  In  1763  in  Newport,  Rl: 

To  bigotry,  no  sanction. 

To  persecution,  no  assistance. 

In  closing,  I  refer  to  Rabbi  Berman,  in  his 
giving,  has  added  to  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica, as  echoed  In  the  words  of  Rabbi  Abba 
Hlllel  Silver: 

God  built  him  a  continent  of  glory,  and 
filled  it  with  treasures  untold.  He  studded  it 
with  sweet-flowing  fountains,  traced  it  with 
long-winding  streams.  He  carpeted  It  with 
soft-rolling  prairies,  and  columned  it  with 
thundering  mountains.  He  graced  it  with 
deep-shadowed  forests,  and  filled  them  with 
song. 

Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  p)eoples, 
and  summoned  the  bravest  among  them. 
They  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each 
bearing  a  gift  and  a  hope.  The  glow  of  ad- 
venture was  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their 
hearts  the  glory  of  hope. 

And  out  of  the  lx>unty  of  earth,  and  the 
labor  of  men;  out  of  the  longing  of  heart, 
and  ttie  prayer  of  souJs,  out  of  the  memory 
of  ages,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  God 
fashioned  a  nation  in  love,  and  blessed  it 
with  purpose  sublime. 

And  they  called  it  America. 

We  hope  to  have  Rabbi  Berman  with  us  for 
many  years,  continuing  to  light  candles  of 
hope  for  our  troubled  worid. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here 
present  In  the  House  of  Representatives  wish 
to  join  me  in  this  salute  to  this  great  servant 
of  God  and  man. 


THE  ANTIKICKBACK  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1986:  THE  TIME 
IS  RIGHT  TO  STRENGTHEN 
THE  HAND  OP  OUR  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  May  8.  1986 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
examples  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  the 
Federal  procurement  system— too  many  in  the 
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area  of  defense  acquisitton  to  readily  list  new 
instances  coming  to  light  all  too  regularly. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  worked 
k>ng  and  hard  to  uncover  these  abuses  for 
publK  scnjtiny  and  then  to  correct  the  system 
whk:h  permitted  the  abuses  In  the  first  place. 
None  of  ttiese  abuses  is  more  insklious  and 
Intolerable  than  the  discovery  of  tt>e  extent  to 
whk:h  kKkbacks  are  pakj  by  subcontractors  to 
middlemen  buyers  wtK>  peddle  subcontracts 
for  the  prime  or  major  contractor.  To  date,  the 
House  Energy  and  Comoterce  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  lnvestigatk>ns  has  uncov- 
ered many  such  abuses  In  the  defense  Indus- 
try, but  the  presumptk>n  Is  that  kickbacks  of 
this  sort  are  pervasive  throughout  the  entire 
Federal  procurement  system.  This  assumptun 
Is  shared  by  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Cohen,  wtv)  have  done  yeo- 
man's work  on  this  issue  and  have  already  in- 
troduced legislation  in  that  body  to  stop  this 
atHJse. 

In  publk;  statements  delivered  In  hearings 
hekl  In  the  Senate  eariier  this  year— rein- 
forced by  findings  soon  to  be  released  in 
hearings  before  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions—kickback fraud  in  Federal  contract  pro- 
curement is  beyond  belief.  Robert  Bonner,  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  southern  CaKfomia.  has 
stated  that  up  to  50  percent  of  frontline  pro- 
curement personnel  are  on  the  take— figures 
based  on  his  office's  investigatk)n8.  When  you 
consider  that  the  top  10  prinw  defense  con- 
tractors ak>ne  emptoy  6,200  such  procure- 
ment personnel  arKJ  let  over  $47  billkm  In  sub- 
contracts in  1984,  it  is  not  hard  to  appreciate 
the  phenomenal  extent  of  the  problem.  If  each 
contract  subject  to  a  kkskback  costs  the  tax- 
payer the  estimated  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
contract's  dollar  amount,  Americans  are  being 
defrauded  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

The  informatk>n  provkjed  by  Mr.  Bonner  has 
already  been  substantiated  t>y  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  John 
Vottz.  In  on-going  natk>nwkie  investigatk)ns, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  docu- 
mented numerous  kickt>ack  and  bid-rigging 
schemes,  whwh  constitute  a  natwnal  scandal. 
Since  the  data  already  made  publk;  in  the 
Senate  and  uncovered  by  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  Investigators  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  defense  industry  con- 
tracts, the  proportions  of  the  problem  become 
astronomreal  when  we  add  in  the  potential  for 
abuse  throughout  the  Federal  procurement 
system. 

We  have  heard  from  offkaals  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  the  current  law  Is  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem— the  only  law  on  the  books 
whk:h  deals  specifrcally  with  kk;kbacks  is  the 
Anti-KkHcback  Act  of  1945,  ¥»h«h  has  not 
been  amended  for  25  years.  This  act  has 
been  described  as  confusing  and  restrictive, 
with  weak  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  forces  our  law  enforcement  of- 
fners  to  use  alternative  statutes  to  prosecute 
offenders  when  tt)ey  are  caught. 

The  legislation  I  am  Intt'oducing  today  will 
give  our  law  enforcement  officers  assistance 
from  prime  contractors  wtw  generally  do  not 
know  of  and  do  not  profit  from  the  fraudulent 
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actMties  of  their  procurement  employees.  The 
meaaure  encourages  prime  contractors  to 
report  possible  kkMwck  schemes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  makes  the  conti'actor 
Uabie  for  dvil  penalties  when  they  are  aware 
of  misconduct  which  they  do  not  report  in  a 
tintely  fashkxi  to  the  proper  authorities.  Major 
contiactora  are  also  required  to  set  up  proce- 
dures to  detect  and  terminate  any  such 
schemes.  To  reinforce  this  internal  monitoring 
system,  prime  contractors  are  also  required  to 
submit  annual  sworn  statements  to  the  Gov- 
ernment detailing  any  gifts  and/or  gratuities 
that  ttieir  emptoyees  involved  In  Federal  pro- 
curement have  received  from  subcontractors 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  Anti-Kk:kback  Act  is  also  strengthened 
by  clarifying  the  statutory  language,  excising 
overiy  restrictive  proviskms  and  increasing 
both  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  I  have  at- 
tached a  summary  of  the  bill's  proviskjns  with 
this  statement. 

With  only  the  broadest  estimates  of  the  cost 
to  American  taxpayers  for  various  kkskback 
schemes  used  by  sut>contractors  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government— or  the  buyers  for  the  prime 
contractore  with  whom  they  deal— it  Is  evkJent 
that  we  are  facing  a  growing  national  scandal. 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  will  assist  us 
greatiy  in  stemming  the  fk)w  of  tax  dollars  Into 
criminal's  pockets  and  stop  the  system  of  de- 
frauding the  Government  through  various  kkH(- 
back  and  bkl-rigging  schemes. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  actively  solicit  their  support  to 
presen/e  the  Integrity  of  our  Federal  procure- 
ment process. 

Summary  op  the  Anti-Kickback 
Enporcement  Act  op  1086 

The  Anti-Kickback  Enforcement  Act  of 
1986  amends  the  existing  Antl-Klckback  Act 
by  reorganizing  its  provisioiu  and  adding 
new  language.  In  particular,  the  bill: 

(1)  Adds  a  definition  section  to  the  Act; 

(2)  Clarifies  language  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  kickbacks,  the  acceptance  of  kick- 
backs, and  the  inclusion  of  klckl>ack  costs  in 
contract  expenses  ultimately  t>ome  by  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Makes  it  clear  that  the  Act  applies  to 
kickbacks  paid  by  Independent  sales  repre- 
sentatives and  by  companies  that  furnish 
general  supplies  to  prime  contractors; 

(4)  Expands  the  Act  to  prohibit  attempted 
as  well  as  completed  kickbacks: 

(5)  Expands  the  Act  to  prohibit  kickbacks 
paid  in  connection  with  any  government 
contract,  removing  the  Act's  present  restric- 
tion to  "negotiated  contracts"; 

(6)  Expands  the  Act  to  prohibit  kickbacks 
paid  to  obtain  any  type  of  favorable  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  a  government  con- 
tract, removing  the  Act's  present  restriction 
to  kickbacks  paid  to  induce  or  acknowledge 
the  award  of  a  subcontract; 

(7)  Increases  the  Act's  criminal  penalties 
from  a  maximum  of  two  years  imprison- 
ment and  a  $10,000  fine  to  a  maximum  of 
ten  years  Imprisormient  and  a  $250,000  fine 
for  Individuals  and  a  $1  million  fine  for  cor- 
poratioris; 

(8)  Expands  the  Act's  civil  remedies,  now 
limited  to  the  recovery  of  kickbacks  charged 
to  the  United  SUtes.  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  recover  twice  the  amount  of  such 
kickbacks  plus  a  tlO.OOO  civil  fine  for  each 
ooctirrence  of  prohibited  conduct; 

(9)  Expands  the  Act's  civil  remedies  to 
make  prime  contractors  liable  for  their  em- 
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ployees'  misconduct  unless,  prior  to  any 
criminal  prosecution  or  other  civil  suit  on 
the  matter,  the  prime  contractor  promptly 
provides  the  United  States  with  any  Infor- 
mation it  obtains  on  the  case,  cooperates 
with  any  government  Investigation,  and,  at 
the  time  the  misconduct  occurred,  had  im- 
plemented and  was  following  reasonable 
procedures  to  prevent  and  detect  such  mis- 
conduct; 

(10)  Clarifies  the  sUtute  of  limitations  for 
fUing  dvil  actions,  sUting  that  It  shall  be  a 
period  of  6  years: 

(11)  Codifies  existing  case  law  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  United  State$  v.  Acme  Proc- 
eu  Equipment  Co..  38B  U.S.  138  (1966),  ena- 
bling the  United  States  to  terminate  prime 
contracts  tainted  by  subcontractor  kick- 
backs; 

(13)  Clarifies  language  allowing  the 
United  States  to  use  administrative  offsets 
to  recover  the  coat  of  kicktMcks  charged  to 
the  government; 

(13)  Adds  language  requiring  prime  eon- 
tractors  to  report  possible  violations  of  the 
Act  to  the  government; 

(14)  Adds  language  requiring  employees  of 
prime  contractors  to  file  annual,  sworn  dec- 
larations with  the  United  SUtes  listing  any 
fees,  gifts  or  other  compensation  received 
from  subcontractors  during  the  previous 
year:  and 

(15)  MalnUlns  a  provision  authorizing  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
audits  to  investigate  violations  of  the  Act 
and  extends  the  same  authorization  to 
other  federal  agencies. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

op  FLORIDA 
IN  Tm  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEITTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  unites  Sunday  to  commemorate  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  There  is  a 
time  for  the  American  people  to  join  together 
and  express  our  support  for  the  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  being  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Solklarity  Sunday  Is  a  moving  reminder  of 
the  continuing  denial  of  ttw  God-given  human 
rights  of  these  rafuseniks— Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  refused  permission  to  emigrate. 
Soviet  leaders  and  their  powerful  propaganda 
and  disinformation  campaigns  would  have  the 
worid  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  a  new- 
found commitment  to  promote  human  rights 
within  their  country.  Soviet  emigration  figures, 
however,  tell  the  true  story. 

The  Soviets,  despite  their  rhetoric,  show  no 
interest  in  improving  their  human  rights  record, 
especially  with  regard  to  Soviet  Jews,  Soviet 
authorities  deny  thousands  of  emigratton  re- 
quests by  Soviet  Jews  each  year.  Only  1,100 
Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate  last 
year  and  iust  900  were  granted  permission  in 
1984. 

Symbolk:  of  the  Soviet  Jews'  continuing 
struggle  for  religk>us  freedom  Is  the  plight  of 
Nadezhda  Fradkova,  a  38-year-old  Soviet 
woman  who  repeatedly  has  been  denied  per- 
misston  to  emigrate  since  1979.  Throughout 
the  yeara,  I  have  followed  with  sorrow  Na- 
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dtzhda's  personal  difficutt  battle  to  kaap  allva 
her  dream  of  one  day  being  aUowed  to  wor- 
ship treaty  In  the  country  of  her  choice. 

Upon  applying  to  Soviet  authorities  for  per* 
mlssk>n  to  emiorate,  Nadezhda  was  fired  from 
her  job  as  a  computer  analysl  After  waiting  4 
yeara  with  no  response  from  Soviet  authoriUM 
to  her  request,  she  began  a  hunger  strike  in 
March  1983  to  protest  Soviet  Inactton.  Her 
hunger  strike  lasted  6  weeks,  during  which 
time  Soviet  Jews  kisMe  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad  became  awara  of  her  situation  and  pe- 
titioned the  Soviet  Government  to  grant  Na- 
dezhda's  request  to  emigrate.  The  Soviets  re- 
sponded on  April  13,  1963,  by  breaking  into 
Nadezhda's  apartment  and  taking  her  to  a 
hospital  where  she  was  drugged  and  force  fed 
intiavenously. 

Folk>wlng  her  release  from  the  hospital,  Na- 
dezhda renewed  her  request  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  grant  her  permission  to  emigrate.  Her 
appeal  met  with  Inactton  and  on  December 
24,  1983,  she  began  her  second  hunger 
strike.  Ten  days  later,  the  Soviets  responded 
by  again  breaking  Into  her  apartment  and  foro- 
iblv  removing  her.  She  was  taken  to  the  Len- 
ingrad Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  9  where  she 
was  dnjgged  and  force  fed. 

Eventually  she  was  released  and  returned 
home.  Despite  her  strong  mathemattcal  back- 
ground and  yeara  of  study  in  Soviet  schools 
and  universities,  she  was  unable  to  find  woriL 
Soviet  authorities,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
Issued  ordere  not  to  hira  Nadezhda,  so  she 
was  able  to  find  only  scattered  wori(  babysit- 
ting or  cleaning  homes. 

On  August  25,  1984,  Nadezhda  was  arrest- 
ed by  Soviet  police  In  Leningrad  and  charged 
with  parasitism,  a  Soviet  criminal  offense  for 
those  people  without  jobs  who  ara  deemed  to 
be  living  off  .ttie  stats.  She  viras  tiled  on  ttteee 
charges,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  on  De- 
cember 18, 1984,  to  2  yeara  in  prison. 

She  began  serving  her  sentence  in  a  Lenin- 
grad prison,  but  last  May  was  transferred  to  a 
facility  In  the  far  r^rth  of  ttie  Soviet  Union 
near  ttie  Arctic  Circle.  From  time  to  time,  we 
know  ttiat  she  was  placed  in  solitary  confkie- 
ment  and  protested  each  time  by  going  on  a 
hunger  strike.  AcconJing  to  our  latest  informa- 
tion, she  continues  to  sen/e  out  her  sentence 
in  tt>e  outer  reaches  of  ttte  Soviet  Unton. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  wrote  ttw 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington  last  month 
to  renew  our  request  that  Nadezhda  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  and  to  ask  for  an  update  on 
her  status  and  condition.  To  date,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  response. 

Nadezhda,  to  our  knowledge.  Is  ttie  only 
woman  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  who  is  Incarcerat- 
ed as  a  Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience.  She 
has  no  close  family  and  no  |ob  In  ttie  Soviet 
Unton,  and  her  emigration  to  anottw  country 
would  pose  no  security  risk  to  the  Soviet 
Unkjn.  Yet  Nadezhda,  like  ttiousands  of  ottier 
Soviet  Jews,  is  being  denied  pennisslon  to 
emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  courageous  ongoing  ef- 
forts of  ttiese  Soviet  Jews  must  rwm  be  for- 
gotten. Their  continuing  stnjggle  to  achieve 
religious  freedom  Is  an  Inspiration  to  us  all.  It 
is  ttirough  our  prayere,  vigils,  lettera,  and  soli- 
darity gattierings  like  ttie  one  planned  Sunday 
ttiat  we  can  provide  moral  support  to  Soviet 
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Jews,  like  Nadezhda  Fradkova,  wtw  are  deter- 
mined to  one  day  realize  their  Nfetong  dreams 
to  emigrate  to  a  nation  like  ttie  United  States 
or  Israel,  wtiere  ttie  freedom  to  worship  freely 
is  a  sacred  God-given  liberty. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CARE 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  MKW  JXaSKT 
a  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
CARE,  a  private  voluntaiy  organization  that 
has  akJed  millions  of  needy  people  throughout 
the  world.  I  want  to  commend  the  thousands 
of  people  wtx)  have  worked  for  and  with 
CARE  In  its  first  40  years,  congratulate  ttiem 
on  their  many  achievements,  arxl  wish  them 
success  in  the  years  ahead. 

CARE  is  the  largest  nonsectarian,  nongov- 
ernmental relief  organization  in  ttie  wodd.  ii 
sponsors  programs  in  35  countries  ttiat  em- 
phasize a  wkje  range  of  developing  country 
needs  incfcxjing  nutritkm,  health,  education, 
smaN  enterprise  development,  and  agrofor- 
estry. 

In  1985.  CARE  food  programs  reached 
23,875,000  people  in  19  countries.  CARE  de- 
livered and  monitored  over  600,000  tons  of 
food  through  supplementary  and  emergency 
food  distritxjtion  and  food-for-work  programs. 
This  effort  included  17  countries  in  Africa, 
many  of  which  faced  a  partknjiarty  critical  food 
siluatton  in  ttie  past  year.  Inadequate  and  inef- 
ficient transportatksn  systems  often  slowed 
the  delivery  of  food  aid  to  famine  victims  in 
many  regk>ns  of  Africa.  CARE  responded  t>y 
developing  maior  transportatk>n  networks  in 
Mauritania,  Mali,  Chad,  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Mo- 
zambique, Somalia,  and  Kenya  to  aid  In  the 
timeiy  delivery  of  food  to  drought-affected 
areas. 

An  entire  generatkxi  of  Americans  has 
grown  to  appreciate  the  goodies  contained  in 
a  "care  package"  sent  from  home;  whether 
they  be  chiklren  in  summer  camp  or  students 
away  at  college.  But  few  in  this  generation  re- 
alize how  ttie  term  "care  package"  came  into 
use.  On  May  11,  1946,  the  first  packages  la- 
beled CARE  were  delivered  at  LeHavre, 
France,  from  l^orth  America  to  akl  the  survi- 
vors of  WorW  War  II.  These  CARE  packages 
contained  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  and  essential 
canned  goods  that  helped  meet  the  needs  of 
grateful  Europeans.  This  month  marks  the 
40th  anniversary  of  ttiat  first  shipment,  and 
the  start  of  an  endeavor  that  continues  to 
seek  tong-range  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  throughout  the 


Today  we  all  know  what  joy  a  "care  pack- 
age" from  our  loved  ones  can  bring.  Think 
how  much  ttiese  CARE  packages  must  have 
meant  to  vKtims  of  strife,  war,  and  oppres- 
sion. It  is  that  same  spirit  of  giving  and  con- 
cern that  guides  the  work  of  CARE  today  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Two  millkm 
people  wcrldwkle  have  entrusted  CARE  with 
their  private  contributions,  because  they  are 
confMent  ttie  money  will  tie  used  in  effective, 
funy  integrated  development  programs. 
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The  cornerstones  of  CARE's  development 
strategy  are  community  partidpatton  and  self- 
help.  The  implementatk>n  of  such  ideas  is  es- 
sential, or  developing  countries,  especially  In 
Africa,  will  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
large  donatk>ns  of  western  food  aid.  Such  de- 
pendency can  serve  only  to  slow  the  econom- 
ic development  of  these  natk)ns.  CARE  has 
been  an  innovator  in  using  the  Food-for-Work 
Program  to  foster  self-suffkMncy  in  food  pro- 
ductk>n  t)y  African  communities.  In  both  Niger 
and  Chad  this  program  helped  farmers  in  arid 
regk>ns  remain  productive. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  CARE  re- 
ceived the  1985  Preskiential  Worid  Without 
Hunger  Award  as  an  outstanding  private  orga- 
nization. Last  year  an  estimated  6  milton  Afri- 
cans benefited  from  assistance  provkjed  by 
CARE.  The  value  of  resources  delivered  l>y 
CARE  to  Africa's  stannng  people  exceeded 
$150  millton.  In  over  40  years  of  operatk>n, 
CARE  has  provkJed  more  than  4  billkjn  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  and  services  to  86  na- 
ttons  and  territories  on  four  continents.  Once 
again  I  want  to  acknowledge  all  those  who 
made  CARE's  achievements  of  the  past  40 
years  possible  and  commend  them  for  ttieir 
diligence  and  success.  Through  continued 
programs  such  as  CARE's,  we  can  make  a 
difference  for  the  better  in  the  lives  of  the 
wodd's  poorest  and  neediest  citizens. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EPHRAIM 
TOMLINSON  II 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Ephraim 
Tomlinson  II,  who  recently  received  the  Hu- 
manitarian Award  from  ttie  Burtington  County, 
NJ,  chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Known  better  to  his  friends,  colleagues,  and 
neighbors  as  "Eph"  or  "The  Mayor,"  this 
dedkMted  citizen  of  the  proud  township  of 
Medford,  NJ,  is  being  appropriately  recognized 
and  honored  for  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  publk:  servk:e  and  civic  involvement. 

His  public  servrce  to  the  community  of  Med- 
ford actually  spans  a  period  of  40  years,  be- 
ginning in  1 940  when  he  first  served  as  solk:i- 
tor.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  township 
committee  and,  before  retiring  from  ttie  tocai 
goveming  body  in  1960.  put  in  16  years  as 
mayor. 

Eph  has  also  given  generously  of  his  time 
to  an  extensive  list  of  social  and  civk:  organi- 
zatkjns.  including  the  Rotary,  Masonk:  orders, 
Giri  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  the  YMCA,  several 
local  organizations,  and  ttie  Buriington  County, 
NJ,  and  American  Bar  Associatwns. 

Eph's  personal  background  Is  interesting  in 
itself.  Bom  in  southern  New  Jersey  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1914,  he  was  only  8  years  old  when 
he  slipped  under  a  moving  train  while  board- 
ing. He  was  mshed  to  a  hospital  and  his  life 
and  badly  damaged  leg  were  saved.  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  the  leg  had  deteriorated  badly 
and  had  to  be  amputated.  Eph  rose  above 
this  setback. 

Fitted  with  an  artifk^al  leg.  Eph's  level  of  ac- 
tivity only  increased.   He  would  become  a 
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"handsKxi"  type  of  pubUc  senwit.  thinking 
nothing  of  hooking  up  a  ptow  to  his  own  vehi- 
cle to  dear  Medford's  snow-covered  streets 
and  roads,  or  donating  his  own  labor  and 
equipment  to  youth  camps. 

Eph  practk:ed  law  from  his  home  on  one  of 
Medfonj's  shady  streets,  and  his  wife,  Alk», 
taught  school  In  ttie  iocai  elementary  system. 
They  had  four  chikJren,  including  Mary,  Ephra- 
im III,  Rk:hard,  and  Joseph,  wtio  died  at  a  very 
earty  age. 

Already  a  recipient  of  such  awards  as 
Rotary  Man  of  the  Year  and  the  Boy  Scout* s 
Silver  Beaver.  Eph  easily  qualified  for  the 
recent  Humanitarian  Award,  and  I  commend 
and  thank  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  paying 
him  this  tionor. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shouU  add  that  further 
recognitK>n  of  "Ttie  Mayor"  is  yet  in  store.  In 
6  weeks,  the  scene  will  shift  to  the  park  off 
Main  Street  in  Medford.  Medford's  park 
system  is  but  another  example  of  Eph  Tomlin- 
son's  work. 

It  all  began  when  he  donated  to  the  town- 
ship that  land  which  induded  Medford's  "old 
swimming  hole."  Then,  with  his  own  labor  and 
that  of  hundreds  of  other  Medford  dtizens. 
Eph  worked  to  develop  Medford  Park  Into  a 
tieautiful  recreatk>n  area  in  the  center  of  town. 

On  this  very  site,  on  June  22,  1986.  a  gath- 
ering of  friends  and  neighbors  will  witness  the 
unveiling  of  a  sign  kientifying  "Tomlinson 
Park."  A  plaque  with  a  likeness  of  Eph  Tom- 
linson will  also  mark  the  site,  and  there  will  be 
an  appropriate  inscriptk>n  to  remind  all  Med- 
ford resklents— present  and  future— of  the 
generous  contrit>utions  of  this  good  citizen 
and  gentleman. 


KHOMEINI  REGIME  WAGING 
WAR  AGAINST  HUMANKIND 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Khomeini 
regime  recently  launched  a  huge  offensive 
onto  Iraqi  territory  which  cost  50,000  human 
lives,  a  high  percentage  of  whom  were 
sctioolchildren.  The  Khomeini  govemment's 
domestK  and  foreign  polides  are  character- 
ized by  terrorism  and  grand  scale  human 
rights  vk>latk>ns.  Offk:ials  of  the  regime  have 
admitted  to  involvement  in  intematk>nal  tenor- 
ist  operatk>ns  and  they  pose  a  constant  threat 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Mkldle  East 
region. 

The  recent  increase  in  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion to  Khomeini's  death  fronts  has  escalated 
the  military  action.  Officials  of  the  Khomeini 
regime  are  no  longer  limiting  their  verbal  on 
slaughts  to  the  takeover  of  Iraq  and  the  top- 
pling of  the  Iraqi  Government,  but  have  ex- 
tended their  threats  to  Include  the  gulf  coun- 
tries, especially  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
have  put)lk:ly  admitted  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
sorting to  terrorist  activities  in  ttiose  natx>ns. 

Today,  it  is  clear  that  a  just  peace  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  is  within  reach.  But  this  hope  is 
dashed  by  Khomeini's  persistence  in  creating 
an  ongoing  state  of  crisis.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  Khomeini's  belligerent  ef- 
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forts  to  prolong  this  war  stem  from  his  need  to 
overshadow  the  d^il  unrest  and  victous 
human  rights  vtolations  occurring  within  his 
own  nation. 

The  people  of  Iran,  the  countries  of  the  Per- 
sian Quit  regksn  and  the  intemattonal  commu- 
nity have  persistently  and  actively  condemned 
Khomeini.  The  vk:tims  of  this  regime,  domesti- 
cally, regtonally  and  internationally  have  de- 
manded that  appropriate  measures  be  taken. 
Recently,  more  than  5.000  politk»l  digni- 
taries from  57  countries  of  the  worid  signed  a 
statement  dedaring  that  a  just  peace  Is 
achievable  and  corxiemning  Khomeini's  bellig- 
erence. The  U.N.  Security  Coundl  and  the 
Intemattonal  Conference  for  Peace  held  in 
Amman.  Jordan,  have  also  condemned  the 
Khomeini  regime's  belltoosity.  The  growing  re- 
sistance of  ttie  Iranian  people  against  Kho- 
meini best  attest  to  their  condemnatton  of  his 
poltoies.  The  growing  resistance  is  an  active 
response  to  5  years  of  bnital  represston  as 
Ktwmeinl  has  tried,  in  vain,  to  annihiliate  the 
democratk:  movement  that  threatens  his  exist- 
ence. 

Over  ttie  past  5  years,  ttie  Khomeini  regime 
has  executed  50,000  people.  Today.  150,000 
politKal  prisoners  are  being  subject  to  medie- 
val tortures.  The  statistk»  and  reports  on 
these  crimes  are  horrifying.  In  December 
1985,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  condemned 
the  Khomeini  regime's  human  rights  violatk>n8 
after  examining  voluminous  evidence  of 
atHJses  and  considering  the  firsthand  testimo- 
ny of  three  torture  victims  who  escaped  from 
Iranian  jails. 

One  of  these  vk^tims,  Mr.  Dadkhah  was  tor- 
tured and  his  wife  executed.  He  continues  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  torture.  Ironically. 
Mr.  Dadkhah  was  tortured  In  the  same  notori- 
ous Evin  prison  wtiere  he  had  also  been  tor- 
tured under  the  Shah.  His  case  exemplifies 
the  many  cases  whk;h  show  a  coritinuatkjn  of 
the  Shah's  poltoies  by  the  Khomeini  regime. 

According  to  a  November  18.  1985,  report 
t>y  Amnesty  International: 

Torture  often  begins  immediately  after 
arrest,  usually  In  buildings  operated  by  local 
Komitetis  or  Pasdaran  (Revolutionary 
Guards).  Many  such  buildings  were  previ- 
ously used  by  SAVAK.  the  National  Intelli- 
gence and  Security  Organization  operating 
during  the  time  of  the  Shah. 

The  Khomeini  regime  is  waging  war  against 
humankind  on  three  fronts— domestic  repres- 
ston,  regtonal  war-mongering,  and  tenwism 
abroad. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  we 
shoukj,  and  I  hope  will  take  a  firm  stand  and 
condemn  these  atrocities  and  wort(  toward 
ending  the  vick>us  violatran  of  human  rights 
whfch  has  become  a  way  of  life  for  the  people 
of  Iran. 
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to  bo  a  gross  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Statue  of  Ubarty  Commisston.  This  July  4,  the 
commisston  wW  honor  12  foreign-bom  Amart- 
cans  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial  Cale- 
bratkxi.  While  we  applaud  the  honorees  for 
the  awards  they  will  receive,  we  faal  that  a 
great  number  of  American  ethnic  groups  are 
being  exduded  from  this  Important  celebra- 
tton. 

Recently,  the  commisston  announced  the 
12  award  redpients  and  the  ethnk:  groups 
they  will  represent  It  was  found  that  these  12 
represent  only  about  20  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnk:  groups.  Particulariy  noteworthy  in 
their  absence  of  representatton  were  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Greek  de- 
scent among  others.  Over  60  mlllkxi  Ameri- 
cans claim  ancestry  from  one  of  tliese  four 
major  ethnk:  groups.  In  spite  of  this  astound- 
ing figure,  the  commission  risks  alienating 
about  40  percent  of  the  American  population 
by  not  induding  these  ethnk;  groups  in  the 
awanJs  presentation. 

The  cmcial  role  that  the  Irish,  Italian.  PoNah, 
and  other  ethnic  groups  played  in  the  bulking 
of  our  country  is  a  well  known  story  in  our  his- 
tory. These  groups  quite  literally  built  the  foun- 
datkins  upon  which  our  Nation  grew  from 
when  one  consklers  their  efforts  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  roads,  rails,  and  canals  whk;h  con- 
nected the  major  markets  from  coast  to  coast 
For  this  and  many  other  reasons  these  major 
American  ethnic  groups  are  viully  important  w 
our  country.  In  addition,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
itself  serves  as  a  revered  symbol  to  ttiese 
peoples  as  a  reminder  of  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  brought  them  to  America  In  the 
first  place. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  an  event  filled 
with  so  much  patriotism,  as  our  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty Centennial  Celebration  will  certainly  be, 
shoukl  make  an  appeal  to  as  broad  a  base  of 
Americans  as  possible.  Presently,  the  commis- 
sion is  ignoring  a  large  and  important  segment 
of  the  American  populatk^n.  If  we  are  going  to 
honor  some  foreign-txjm  Americans  at  the 
centennial  celebratton,  we  should  be  sure  to 
honor  all  Ethnic-Americans  as  well.  I  hope  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  agree  that  this  Is 
a  matter  of  concern  for  all  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. 


ETHNIC  AMERICANS  DESERVE 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSH 

or  iixniou 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8. 1986 
Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  today  so  that  I  may  call  to  their  at- 
tention what  I  and  many  other  Americans  feel 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
REIMBURSEMENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VtROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolutk>n  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  Federal  employees  hired  on  or 
after  January  1.  1984,  should  be  reimbursed 
for  amounts  peM  to  the  Civil  Sennce  Retire- 
ment System  during  ttie  period  when  neither  a 
permanent  nor  authorized  temporary  supple- 
mental retirement  system  is  in  place. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  legislatton  enacted 
in  1983  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
mandated  that  a  ne*-  retirement  system  for 
civil  servants  hired  on  or  after  January  1, 
1984,  must  be  developed.  We  adopted  an  In- 
terim plan  in  1984  whtoh  was  extended  to 
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AprH  30,  1966.  That  intarim  sokitlon  «)q*«d 
last  week,  without  a  permanent  plan  In  plaoa. 
Congressional  negotiators  are  wortdng  around 
the  dock  with  administration  offWais  to  davat- 
op  such  a  supplemental  raUramant  syatam. 

Without  a  now  system  or  an  agraamant  on 
a  now  system,  however,  the  omptoyoas  affael- 
ed  must  conlrlbuta  not  only  to  Social  Saourlty 
and  Medicare,  but  also  to  the  Civil  Sarvloa 
Ratirament  System.  For  many  Federal  work- 
ers, this  translates  Into  an  additional  6  paroant 
of  salary  being  removed  from  dispooabia 
Income.  Although  I  am  confidant  that  a  com- 
promise will  be  reached  and  an  axtanaton  o( 
the  previous  temporary  system  wW  bo  author- 
ized. I  want  to  make  clear  through  this  raaotu- 
tion  that  the  emptoyoos  hK  unexpectedly  by 
this  lapse  In  the  interim  roliromant  program 
will  be  reimbursed  for  any  addMonal  amounts 
they  pay  while  Congroas  and  the  adinlnlatra- 
tton  work  out  the  now  system. 

I  say  unexpectedly  because  most  Federal 
wortters  hired  after  1983,  some  300,000  pkia, 
were  not  advised  that  their  retiremem  system 
woukj  be  altered  within  2  years.  Many  of  the 
employees  are  young  people,  just  out  of  ool- 
logo,  who  are  settling  into  the  concept  of  sup- 
porting thamaelvas.  A  sudden  6  poroonl  out 
from  disposable  income  will  be  devastating  to 
many  of  these  omptoyoos  because  thoy  have 
had  no  time  to  plan  finandaHy  tor  such  a  |oN 
to  their  budgets. 

This  resolutton  expresses  congrosstonal 
intent  that  when  an  agreement  is  reached  and 
a  new  supplemental  retirement  system  is  en- 
acted, that  any  sums  kMt  during  the  ported 
when  no  system  was  in  place  will  be  rekn- 
bursed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  mo  in  support 
of  this  actkjn  to  ease  the  anxiety  of  now  em. 
ployees  hit  by  this  sudden  pay  cut. 
H.  RI8.46S 

Resolution  expreving  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  refund  that  part  of 
the  contributions  which  are  required  to  be 
made  by  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  avU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  DisabUity  Fund  (and 
certain  other  retirement  funds),  but 
which  would  not  be  so  required  if  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  act  of  IMS  had 
t>een  extended 

Resolved.  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Rouse 
of  RepresenUtives  that,  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  establishing  a  new  retirement 
system  (or  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  who  would  be  subieet 
to  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Con- 
tribution Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1M3  if  such  Act  had  been  extended  with  re- 
spect to  Oovemment  service  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  May  1,  1986, 
and  ending  on  the  effective  date  of  such 
law.  the  Oovenmient  should  refund  to  each 
such  officer  or  employee  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of — 

(1)  the  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  such  officer  or  employee 
under  secUon  8S34(a)(l)  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
304(a>  of  such  Act,  for  such  service,  over 

(2)  the  amount  that  would  have  been  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  for  credit  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  (or 
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another  covered  retirement  system,  as  de- 
fined by  section  203(aK2)  of  such  Act) 
during  such  period  if  such  Act  had  been  ex- 
tended with  respect  to  such  service. 


SALUTE  TO  HAL  ENGLISH 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OPIfEW  JKRSKT 
IN  THK  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  8.  198S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and 
horwr  a  very  good  frierxj  of  mine — Hal  Eng- 
lish. 

This  past  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hal  served  as 
a  Delaware  Valley  United  Way  fundraising  co- 
chairman.  As  a  memt)er  of  United  Auto  Work- 
ers Local  731,  In  Ewirig,  NJ,  it  was  Hal's  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  tfiat  the  kx»rs  contri- 
bution reached  its  goal  of  $250,000.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  with  the  help  of  other  union 
offKials  and  with  the  help  of  the  majority  of 
workers  at  ttie  Fisher  Auto  Body  Rant  in 
Ewing,  Hal  ar>d  kx»l  731  not  only  reached  the 
$250,000  goal,  but  exceeded  it  and  brought  in 
a  total  of  $332,261.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
only  a  record  high  for  the  Fisher  Auto  Body 
Plant  and  local  731,  but  it  was  also  the  high- 
est amount  contributed  by  any  single  organi- 
zation within  the  Delaware  Valley  division  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Way's  history 
traces  back  to  the  late  19th  century  when  2 
ministers,  a  priest  and  a  rabbi,  developed  the 
first  k>cal  community  wkle  organization  to  co- 
ordinate social  services  and  to  combine  fund 
raising  efforts  to  help  ttie  disadvantaged. 
Through  the  20th  century  the  United  Ways,  as 
we  know  them  today,  continued  to  evolve  and 
sought  the  advice  and  help  of  ttie  American 
business  community.  Corporate  and  labor 
leaders  joined  together  and  now  continue  to 
work  together  to  conduct  a  single,  effKient, 
work  place  fundraising  drive,  so  that  the 
number  of  charitable  appeals  is  reduced  while 
the  number  of  ttK}se  served  and  benefited 
continues  to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  contributions  to  the 
United  Ways  result  in  financial  support  for 
some  37,000  human  care  service-providing 
groups.  Tens  of  millions  of  people  are  helped 
each  year  by  United  Way  servk»s  and  com- 
munities across  America  are  all  better  off  be- 
cause of  ttie  leadership  and  financial  support 
provided  by  United  Ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
United  Ways  support  the  greatest  variety  of 
human  services  in  our  country.  Vital,  vital  pro- 
grams such  as  adoption  promotion,  adult  edu- 
cation, suicide  prevention,  rape  crisis  relief, 
mental  health  educatk>n,  job  training,  donriestk: 
violence  counseling,  food  banks,  drug  abuse 
8ervk»s,  day  care,  crime  preventkin,  alcohol- 
ism servk;es— just  to  name  a  few,  are  all  sup- 
ported and  made  possible  through  the  United 
Way's  funding  pattern.  I  know  in  my  own  dis- 
trict ttiat  35  prime  agencies,  and  many  more 
emergency  programs  benefit  from  the  support 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  United  Way. 

In  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1985,  alone,  the 
United  Way  provided  $1,829,469  just  in  Tren- 
ton, the  largest  city  in  my  district,  for  programs 
which  truJy  help  people  in  my  district  These 
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programs  include,  Red  Cross,  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Bureau.  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  the 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Homes  for  Unwed 
Mottiers.  eMerty  services,  nursing  homes,  day 
care  centers,  the  Urt>an  League.  SalvatkMi 
Army,  Mercer  Street  Friends  and  others.  Each 
of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  provkles  great  social 
services  for  Trenton,  and  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  better  able  to  meet  ttie  needs  of  the 
area  because  of  ttie  assistance  they  get  from 
the  United  Ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  believe  that  one 
person  cannot  make  a  difference.  This  theory 
is  wrong  and  can  tie  proven  so  wfien  we 
folkiw  the  impact  that  a  fundraising  drive  can 
have  on  a  community.  Each  member  of  the 
fundraising  drive  at  local  731,  including  the 
chairman,  Hal  English,  shouM  be  commended 
and  certainly  can  take  pride  in  knowing,  that 
the  work  they've  done  in  1986  has  fostered  a 
sennce  that  will  either  help  a  chikj  find  a 
home;  an  alcoholk:  resist  a  drink;  a  senkx  citi- 
zen find  a  friend  care,  or  a  hungry  neighbor 
enjoy  a  meal. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  I  congratulate  Hal  and  local 
731  fot  their  work  and  I  thank  them  for 
making  tur  community  a  better  place  to  live. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OPTBXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  PICKLE.  M'  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  again  .nis  year  in  the  Congression- 
al Call  to  Conscience. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  well-publi- 
cized refuseniks  have  been  released  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lure  us  into  satisfactkin.  However, 
over  tlie  last  7  years,  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matk:  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews  allowed 
to  emigrate,  from  51.000  in  1979  'o  894  in 
1984.  In  1985  there  was  a  small  increase  to 
1.100.  The  Soviets  are  hoping  that  Congress 
will  be  lulled  into  complacency  t>ecause  a  few 
prominent  refuseniks  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. They  are  wrong.  Instead,  we  must  all 
make  refuseniks  an  issue  of  prominence. 
Through  efforts  like  ttie  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  and  Solkiarity  Sunday,  we 
can  reaffirm  to  ttie  Soviets  that  Congress  will 
not  forget  about  the  thousands  of  Jews  endur- 
ing persecution. 

One  of  those  thousands  is  a  man  named 
Alexander  Maryasin.  Since  1974.  he  has  ap- 
plied 20  times  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel— each 
time  a  rejection  notice  has  tieen  returned.  The 
Russian  authorities  have  promised  three  times 
to  release  Alexander  and  Ns  family.  Three 
times  they  reneged.  His  wife  Leah  has  recent- 
ly been  diagnosed  as  having  a  brain  tumor. 
Now  more  ttian  every  they  need  to  emigrate 
so  as  to  receive  advanced  medrcal  treatment. 

This  issue  hokjs  a  special  significance  to 
me  as  I  have  seen  first  hand,  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews.  During  a  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1983.  I  saw  ttie  faces  of  persecuted  Jews;  the 
harsh  lines  of  suffering,  the  bold  kx}ks  of  defi- 
ance. They  told  me  of  unwarranted  searches, 
job  harrasment  and  false  arrests.  I  am  still 
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amazed  by  the  seemingiy  unconquerable 
strength  and  conviction  these  refuseniks  hold. 

It  is  for  these  people  and  others  like  them  I 
speak  today.  We  must  always  keep  the 
human  rights  issue  on  top  of  any  agenda  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Special  orders  of  this  sort  are  essential  to 
the  future  of  mistreated  Soviet  Jews.  If  we 
continue  to  emphasize  this  issue,  progress 
can  be  made  and  I  sincerely  believe,  progress 
will  be  made. 


HAPPY  25TH  ANNIVERSARY. 
FATHER  MICHAEL  WRENN 

HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  many 
occask>ns  to  rise  before  you  and  share  with 
you  the  accomplishments  of  my  constituents 
from  the  19th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  Today,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  share  with 
you  the  special  achievements  of  a  very  spe- 
cial man.  Father  Michael  J.  Wrenn. 

Father  Wrenn  will  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  into  the  priesthood 
on  May  25.  1986,  at  the  Church  of  St  Philip 
Neri  in  the  Bronx,  whfch  is  the  church  that  I, 
rtty  wife,  and  my  family  have  attended  for  over 
30  years. 

Father  Wrenn  has  more  than  one  reason, 
however,  to  be  proud  as  he  is  surrounded  by 
friends,  family,  and  congregation  on  that  date. 
He  was  recently  designated  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  as  a  Chaplain  to  His  Holiness,  an 
honor  ttiat  many  clergymen  work  toward, 
dream  of,  but  never  experience.  I  know  that 
Fattier  Wrerm's  outstanidtng  background  and 
his  servk»  to  his  community  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  that  he  is  held  in  such  high 
regard. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Father 
Wrenn  has  served  God  and  God's  people  as 
a  parish  priest,  and  then  a  high  school  admin- 
istrator of  the  Monsignor  Scanlan  High 
School,  wtiere  he  founded  and  directed  in 
1972  a  drug  prevention  education  program 
which  became  the  prototype  for  the  Archdkx:- 
esan  Drug  Education  Preventk}n  Office.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  a  permanent  representative  of  ttie 
International  Catholic  Education  Office  at  ttie 
United  Nations,  director  of  religious  education 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Yori<  and  founder 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Relignus  Studies  at 
St  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie  in  Yon- 
kers.  NY. 

But  Fattier  Wrenn's  special  talents  and  ac- 
complishments do  not  end  there.  He  has  mas- 
tered the  French  language  and  in  doing  so, 
has  served  as  a  translator  of  a  signiftoant 
number  of  articles  and  books  dealing  with  reli- 
gkxjs  themes,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  The 
Way  of  My  Cross,  the  homilies  of  ttie  valiant 
Polish  priest  and  patriot.  Jerzy  Popieluszko, 
who  was  brutally  murdered  in  Poland  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1984.  In  addition,  he  has  coauthored 
and  edited  many  worths  that  themselves  have 
been  translated  into  the  French  language. 

In  a  year  ttiat  we  observe  ttie  centennial 
celebration  of  the  most  famous  French  hero- 
ine, the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we  are  grateful  to 
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Father  Wrenn  for  hit  contributkxi  to  the  ongo- 
ing cultural  exchange  between  our  great 
Nation  and  the  Rapublk:  of  France. 

It  it  my  ptaaaure  to  extend  hearty  oongratu- 
latk)ns  to  Father  Wrenn  as  he  is  honored  on 
May  25.  He  is  a  distinctive  man.  a  man  wtto  is 
looked  up  to  bry  adults  and  chikiren  alike;  he 
haa  aarved  as  an  inspiration  for  daily  living 
and  for  life's  design.  I  wish  him  much  contin- 
ued success  and  happinets.  and  many  more 
such  happy  occasions. 


FORTY  YEARS  OP  CARE-ING 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  40th  anniversary.  I 
today  salute  CARE  for  its  unflagging  and  un- 
equated  leadership  in  the  twin  causes  of  relief 
and  devek)pment  around  the  world. 

CARE'S  record  embodies  the  very  best  of 
the  human  spirit  and  the  heart  of  American 
klealism.  Created  40  years  ago  as  the  Coop- 
erative for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  it  has 
become  just  that  In  its  first  year  alone,  CARE 
fed  some  3.4  million  hungry  survivors  of  war- 
torn  Europe.  Since  the  first  CARE  package 
reached  France,  it  has  delivered  some  $4  bil- 
lion in  goods  and  services  around  the  worid. 

CARE  has  made  the  life-or-death  difference 
In  such  disasters  as  the  Biafra  food  emergen- 
cy in  1969.  ttie  Guatemalan  earthquake  of 
1976,  and  the  recent  African  famine.  Its  timely 
hand  of  help  has  served  as  the  lifeline  for  mil- 
lions of  desperate  people  around  the  globe. 

Today.  CARE  reaches  out  to  40  millton 
people  In  35  countries  with  benefits  as  diverse 
as  emergency  food  aid,  refugee  relief,  famine 
recovery,  agroforestry.  and  family  nutrition.  Its 
long-term  goal  has  always  been  to  help  low- 
income  and  devastated  populations  to  get 
back  on  their  own  feet  But  it  has  never  for- 
gotten that  "people  don't  eat  in  the  future, 
they  eat  every  day." 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

Since  Congress  passed  the  Public  Law  480 
"Food  for  Peace"  law  in  1954.  CARE  has  cre- 
atively used  American  farm  surpluses  to  feed 
the  hungry  throughout  ttie  developing  world. 
This  has  helped  family  farmers  while  it  re- 
lieved human  misery  in  poor  nattons.  This  has 
involved  careful  planning. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  I  have  worked  closely  with 
CARE  in  crafting  the  right  kind  of  foreign  aid. 
We  have  struggled  together  not  only  to  pro- 
vkle  adequate  food  akj  for  famine  emergen- 
cies, but  also  to  ensure  that  food  aki  contrib- 
utes to  long-term  devek)pment 

For  example.  I  have  strongly  supported 
CARE'S  innovative  approach  to  food  akj  as  a 
dietary  supplement  to  improve  ttie  nutrition  of 
mothers  and  children.  Improving  diets  in  poor 
natmns  offers  ttie  surest  means  of  improving 
health.  And  healthy  people  make  more  pro- 
ductive workers  and  more  attentive  students. 

Simllary,  CARE  has  pioneered  the  Food  for 
Work  Program  by  whk:h  food  akl  advances 
spedfk:,  well-planned  devetopment  projects. 
Such  an  incentive  for  partk^ipatton  in  develop- 
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ment  not  only  extends  our  akl  dollart,  but  alao 
contributes  to  local  pride  in  the  accompWah- 
ment  of  self-benefiting  projects. 

Nor  has  CARE  overlookad  the  mutual  Inter- 
action of  sound  diets  and  quality  medical  care. 
For  25  years.  Its  MEDICO  affiliates  have  pro- 
vkjed  medk^al  training  and  treatment  to  help 
fight  the  interlocking  problems  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, and  disease. 

A  WORLD  WTTHOUT  HUNGER 

In  a  word,  CARE  has  created  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  right  kind  of  foreign  akf.  It's  the 
kind  of  aid  that  builds  bridges  with  hungry  na- 
tk)ns,  without  leaving  them  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal aid.  Its  the  kind  of  akJ  which  addresses 
total  human  needs,  not  only  the  emergency 
response  to  hunger.  Its  the  kind  of  akJ  which 
meets  the  kaleidoscope  of  human  needs  with- 
out losing  a  singleness  of  vision. 

Its  the  kind  of  akJ  which  has  drawn  other 
countries— Canada,  Norway,  and  Germany, 
among  others— to  begin  their  own  CARE  pro- 
grams. These  CARE  international  affiliates 
8k>ne  provkled  $18  millk>n  to  feed  and  akJ 
stanring  Africans  during  the  continental 
famine. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  CARE  Presi- 
dent Wallace  J.  Campbell,  the  CARE  sUff, 
and  its  entire  intemattonal  organization  for 
making  this  worid  a  better  one. 

CARE  is  people  helping  people  at  its  very 
tjest.  For  its  noble  wori(  CARE  won  the  Presi- 
dential Award  for  a  Worid  Without  Hunger  in 
1985.  But  this  is  wori(  CARE  has  done  every 
year  for  40  years  and  which  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  do  for  40  more. 


WETLANDS  IN  DANGER 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PtRNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  Wetlands  Protection  Program  is  In 
jeopardy.  Neariy  100  millk>n  acres  of  wetlands 
in  this  country  stabilize  groundwater  dis- 
charge, protect  against  floods,  improve  water 
quality,  and  provide  the  home  arid  spawning 
ground  for  thousands  of  plant  and  animal  sp«.'- 
cies.  Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  was 
created  to  protect  the  wetlands  from  develop- 
ment whk;h  could  otfienwise  be  canled  out  on 
"upland"  sites.  For  some  time  now.  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  administratkxi  of  404  has 
served  only  to  challenge  the  law's  fortitude. 
Now.  the  Army  Corps  has  struck  a  bk>w  which 
could  likely  put  404  in  its  grave  forever. 
Today.  I  look  to  the  EPA  to  stand  up  for  wet- 
lands protectton  as  Congress  has  directed  it 
to. 

Before  EPA  Administrator  now  is  a  404 
"dredge  and  fill"  permit  application  from  a  de- 
veksper  to  fill  a  wetland  in  Massachusetts. 
Contrary  to  the  recommendatk)ns  of  the  New 
England  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Army 
Corps'  Washington  Headquarters  issued  the 
original  permit;  accepting  a  new  interpretatton 
of  the  404  administrative  guklelines  put  forth 
by  the  devetoper.  As  a  result  of  the  Region  I 
EPA  Administrator  initiated  the  established 
review  and  veto  process  and  recommended 
the  permit  be  vetoed.  The  final  decision  now 
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rests  on  the  daak  of  EPA  AdrnWatratOf  Laa 
Thomas. 

The  demise  of  404's  abWty  to  protect  wet- 
lands will  oome  about  In  two  ways.  First,  It  la 
highly  inappropriate  to  permit  the  davalopar 
and  the  Army  Corpa  to  raintarprat  the  guida- 
llnes  they  dearly  are  not  charged  wKh  promul- 
gating. Second,  if  Mr.  Thomas  aequiaacas  to 
the  Army  Corps'  wishes  In  this  caaa  ha  wNI 
turn  over  responsibility  for  404  to  an  authority 
that  has  come  under  fire  for  Its  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  404's  stated  goals. 

While  the  Arniy  Corps  Is  charged  with  tha 
responsibility  of  issuing  permits  to  AN  woUand 
sites,  the  EPA  was  diractad  by  section  404  to 
include  a  "water  dependency  tests"  which  as- 
sumes that  "practicable  altamatlvas"  exists  If 
the  project  is  dearly  not  water  dependant  In 
the  case  of  the  shopping  mall,  the  project  is 
clearty  not  water  dependant  As  discuaaad  In 
the  guklelines,  praetlcabie  altamativoa  are 
those  that  serve  the  general  purpoaas  of  tha 
project.  The  devetoper  in  this  caaa  has 
claimed  that  the  alternatives  sites  originally 
shown  to  exist  do  not  meet  his  spedfic  nsada. 

Addltk>nally,  the  developer  has  offered  to 
mitigate  damages  to  ttie  wetland  by  creating  a 
new  wetland  site  several  mHes  away.  Without 
even  beginning  to  addraas  tha  unNkalyhood  of 
success  or  the  fact  that  there  are  no  stand- 
ards set  by  whk;h  to  shape  or  judge  such  an 
undertaking:  the  guklelines  do  not  offer  mitlga- 
tk)n  as  an  alternative  to  avokUng  dastnjcllon 
of  an  already  existing  wetland.  Conmon 
sense  dkrtates  that  it  makes  more  sense  to 
move  a  project  that  Is  stHl  In  Its  blueprint 
stage,  than  to  try  and  move  a  35-acre  swamp. 

The  EPA  must  make  ttieir  final  dedsk)n 
based  on  the  cleariy  stated  Intenttons  of  the 
developer  and  the  guklelines  created  by  their 
own  staff.  If  the  Amny  Corps'  permit  is  slk>wed 
to  go  through,  in  clear  violation  of  the  guMa- 
lines,  the  message  will  also  be  clear  *  *  '  tha 
Army  Corps  will  take  control  of  a  program 
whkih  it  does  not  have  the  expertise  to 
handle. 

I  urge  the  EPA  to  uphokl  Its  owm  guklelines 
and  the  proper  Interpretatkm  of  oongreasional 
intent  for  the  404  program. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HAZARD 
COMMUNICATION  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  vBuioirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8, 1988 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  miilk>ns  of 
woriters  handle  hazardous  substances  in  their 
daily  working  routines.  In  order  to  prevent 
workers  from  becoming  111  as  a  result  of  their 
working  with  these  substances,  they  must 
know  what  these  substances  are,  what  the 
chronic  and  acute  health  effects  are,  and  how 
to  handle  these  substances  property. 

Today  I  am  jdning  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Petri,  in  introdudng  the  "Occupa- 
tk>nal  Hazard  Communk^tton  Act  of  19M." 

It  Is  our  intent  to  offer  this  bill  as  s  substi- 
tute for  H.R.  1309.  the  "High  Risk  Occupa- 
ttonal  Disease  Notificatkxi  and  Preventton  Act 
of  1066,"  which  was  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league Mr.  Qayoos  and  which  Is  scheduled 
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for  subcommittee  markup  on  May  14,  1986.  I 
think  many  of  the  goats  of  ttvs  bill  and  Mr. 
Gayoos'  are  tbe  same,  however,  we  differ  on 
hcwr  to  approach  the  issue  and  what  would 
constitute  a  workable  system. 

Our  bill  requires  that  emptoyers,  through  a 
hazard  communication  standard,  notify  current 
and  former  workers  of  Vne  potential  hazards 
and  the  safest  way  to  handle  potentially  haz- 
ardous materials.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  togical  way  to  prevent  workers  from  being 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances. 

By  contrast,  H.R.  1309  does  not  do  enough 
for  current  emptoyees.  To  be  fair,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  more  comprehensive  with  re- 
spect to  former  emptoyees.  However,  the  liest 
approach  is  a  preventive  one.  By  educating 
workers  before  ttiey  encounter  a  potentially 
hazardous  substance,  we  can  protect  workers 
more  successfully  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  ck>se  kx>k  at 
tfiis  issue,  and  join  us  in  supporting  the  legis- 
latkxi  wfuch  we  are  introducing  today. 


THE    UNITED     STATES    SHOULD 
TAKE  ACTION  AGAINST 

LEBTA'S  ABUSE  OP  DIPLOMAT- 
IC STATUS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  TOKK 
IH  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  murder 
of  a  U.S.  sokJier  in  the  Berlin  disco  bombing 
and  tfie  ttiwarted  submachinegun  and  grenade 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris  and  the 
U.S.  officer's  club  In  Turkey  had  an  important 
common  characteristk::  tfiey  were  conducted 
by  dipkimatic  personnel  assigned  to  Libya's 
foreign  embassies.  Similarly,  the  Libyan  Em- 
bassies in  Rome  and  Vienna  were  used  for  lo- 
gistK  support  for  other  Mkklle  Easten^  terror- 
ists wfw  conducted  tt)e  murderous  assault  on 
the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports  earlier  this 
year.  It  is  unlikely  that  tfiese  operations  could 
fiave  been  earned  out  in  the  absence  of 
Ubya's  ability  to  use  the  cover  of  its  diplomat- 
ic status  to  conceal  its  campaign  of  terror. 
Indeed,  evklence  now  exists  whk:h  suggests 
that  abuse  of  its  diptomatx:  status  abroad  is 
the  cornerstone  of  Libya's  international  terror- 
ist activities.  This  shouM  no  longer  be  tolerat- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  the  means  cur- 
rently exist  within  existing  intematk>nal  law 
and  practice  to  stop  it 

First,  ttie  United  States  should  encourage 
its  allies  to  ctose  any  Lit>yan  diplomatic  entity 
wtiere  its  personnel  have  acted  in  support- 
direct  or  indirect— of  terrorist  activity.  Diplo- 
matic contact  can  still  be  n^ntalned  by  estab- 
lishing a  Libyan  interests  section  in  anottier 
embassy  in  the  affected  country,  but  without 
the  presefKe  of  terrorists  posing  as  diplomats. 

Second,  accreditatran  of  any  Libyan  dipk>- 
mat  known  to  have  been  associated  with  ter- 
rorist activity  sfKXjkJ  be  denied  anywhere  in 
the  worid.  This  will  require  the  cooperatkjn  of 
Other  nations— a  process  we  should  seek  to 
influence.  We  have  seen  too  often  the  prac- 
tice of  Libyan  diplomats  being  expelled  from 
one  nation  for  terrorist  activity  simply  continu- 
ing their  murderous  craft  In  anottier  nation 
when  they  are  reassigr)ed  to  a  new  post. 
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Third,  rights  of  transit  or  entry  for  Libyan 
diptomats  associated  with  terrorist  activity 
shouM  be  denied.  This  will  limit  the  ability  of 
Libyan  dipkxnatK  cover  to  be  used  for  brief 
visits  to  facilitate  terrorist  operatx>ns  in  target 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's  summit  meeting  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  Worid  presages 
improved  coordinatkin  arxj  unity  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  Buikjing  on  that  consensus, 
the  time  is  ripe  to  take  these  minimal  meas- 
ures to  end  Libyan  at>use  of  diplomatk:  status. 
The  United  States  should  place  these  efforts 
on  tfie  top  of  its  dipkjmatk:  agenda  wfien  cam- 
paigning for  effective  antiterrorist  action  by 
allies  and  other  friendly  natk>ns. 


AMELIA  BRASKIE  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

or  PENMSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  gen- 
eratk>ns  of  immigrants  from  around  the  world 
have  contributed  to  ttie  rich  cultural  diversity 
of  our  country,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  draw  to  your  attentkjn  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  such  immigrant  wtK) 
brought  a  bit  of  her  homeland  to  America. 

On  Sunday,  May  4,  ttie  TIrolesi  Alpini  of  Ha- 
zieton,  PA,  honored  their  founder,  Mrs.  Amelia 
DeFant  Braskie,  at  their  18th  annual  "Festa 
Tirolesa."  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
this  fine  organization  of  Old  Worid  culture  in 
commemorating  Mrs.  Braskie  for  her  efforts  in 
establishing  Tirolesi  Alpini. 

In  1920  and  at  the  age  of  13,  Amelia 
DeFant  left  her  homeland  of  Tak>,  Val  di  Non, 
regk>n  of  Trento  Province  (then  a  part  of  Aus- 
tria) for  America  Amelia,  her  six  brotfiers  and 
sisters,  and  her  parents  first  settled  in  the 
small  mining  town  of  Anvil  Locatk>n,  Ml.  After 
2  years  in  Michigan,  the  DeFants  were  drawn 
to  Hazleton,  PA,  wfiere  many  other  Tiroleans 
worked  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region.  They  attended  the  first  and  only  Tiro- 
lean  Church  in  the  United  States,  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  which  is  still  In  existence  and 
is  a  Pennsylvania  historical  site. 

Amelia  married  a  baker,  Walter  S.  Braskie, 
and  had  two  children,  Jean  and  Eileen.  In 
1968  she  founded  the  nonprofit  social  organi- 
zatx)n  Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Hazleton,  PA,  to  con- 
tinue ttie  Tirolean  heritage  she  loved.  Recog- 
nized t)y  the  Autonomus  Province  of  Tento, 
ttie  Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Hazleton  is  In  associatk>n 
with  the  "Greater  Trentino"  in  North  America, 
and  Is  devoted  to  maintaining  close  ties  with 
the  people  of  Trento,  Italy.  Mrs.  Braskie  has 
acted  as  a  liaison  between  ttie  Tiroleans  of 
the  OkJ  Worid  and  the  New,  fluent  in  her 
native  tongue,  she  has  visited  her  homeland 
on  numerous  occasions  and  introduced  the 
government  officials  of  the  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince of  Trento  to  the  Tiroleans  in  America. 

The  Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Hazleton  now  has  500 
memtiers  and  is  the  host  to  the  Seventh  Inter- 
nattonal  Tirolean-Trentine  Organization  Con- 
ventk>n  this  July  4,  5,  and  6.  The  1 7-year  his- 
tory of  this  organizatron  is  testimony  to  the  en- 
during strength  of  the  Tirolean  heritage,  and 
exemplifies  the  rich  diversity  of  our  American 
culture. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs  Amelia  Braskie  dMerves 
our  recognitxxi  of  her  outstanding  contributkxi 
to  the  cultural  life  of  our  Natnn,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  her  accomplishments  to  the 
attentkKi  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


HONDURANS  AND  COSTA 

RICANS    PAVOR    AID    TO    THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  that  our  Latin  American  friends  do  not 
favor  U.S.  support  to  the  democratk:  Nicara- 
guan  resistance.  This  assessment  is  wrong, 
as  public  opinion  polls  have  repeatedly 
shown.  Here's  what  ttie  public  in  two  Central 
American  "frontline  states"— Honduras  and 
Costa  Rk:a — have  said:  Nicaragua  is  the  major 
threat  to  their  future  and  democratic  society; 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  should  be  support- 
ed and  that  Nicaragua  would  be  better  oft  with 
a  vkitory  by  the  resistance;  and  the  United 
States  is  a  positive  force  in  Central  America. 

These  findings  were  confirmed  by  a  1985 
poll  released  eariier  this  year  by  our  col- 
league. Bob  Livingston.  They  were  recon- 
firmed in  a  poll  taken  during  the  last  3  weeks 
of  February  by  Gallup  International's  Costa 
Rk»n  affiliate,  Consultoria  Interdisciplinaria  en 
Desarrollo  [CID].  Based  on  a  representative 
sampling  of  1.228  Costa  Ricans  and  1.200 
Hondurans,  the  poll's  major  findings  are: 

Costa  Ricans  overwhelmingly  favor  U.S. 
military  and  financial  akJ  to  the  anti-Sandinista 
Contra  forces  by  a  50  to  11  percent  margin, 
and  Hondurans  favor  such  akJ  by  57  to  10 
percent  The  rest  have  no  opink>n. 

Six  persons  in  ten  in  ttie  survey  countiies 
think  Nicaragua  will  be  better  oft  if  the  Conto-a 
forces  win  the  conflict,  and  less  tfian  2  in  10 
favor  victory  by  ttie  Sandinista  government. 
Over  6  in  10  say  their  own  countries  will  be 
better  oft  if  the  Contra  forces  win.  and  less 
than  1  in  10  disagrees. 

Two-thirds  of  ttie  Costa  Rk»n  public  and 
half  the  Hondurans  believe  that  ttie  majority  of 
ttie  people  in  Nicaragua  favor  the  Contra 
cause;  10  percent  In  Costa  Rica  and  less  than 
one-fifth  in  Honduras  think  that  a  majority  in 
Nicaragua  favors  a  Sandinista  govemment  vk:- 
tory. 

More  Costa  Ricans,  57  percent,  think  the 
Contra  forces  treat  people  with  conskteration 
in  ttie  war  zones  than  do  the  Sandinista  gov- 
emment ti-oops,  5  percent.  One-quarter  denies 
either  skle  respects  the  people.  In  Honduras, 
while  4  in  10  say  ttie  Contra  forces  ti^eat  the 
people  with  more  respect  than  the  Sandinista 
forces,  an  equal  number  claims  both  skjes 
demonstrate  lack  of  respect  for  the  populace; 
1  in  10  speaks  more  highly  of  the  Sandinistas 
than  the  Contras.  and  even  fewer  speak  well 
of  both. 

Costa  Ricans  and  Hondurans  are  far  more 
inclined  to  believe  a  Contra  victory  wouk) 
result  in  free  elections  and  return  to  democra- 
cy than  doubt  this  51  to  9  percent  in  Costa 
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Rica,  57  to  6  percent  in  Honduras.  The  rast 
have  no  opinion. 

An  estimatsd  6  in  every  10  Costa  Rk^ans 
and  Hondurans  see  Nicaragua  acting  as  a  tool 
of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Unk)n,  not  pursuing  an 
totdependent  policy. 


OPTIMIST  INTERNATIONAL 

PRESIDENT     JAMES     E.     "JAY" 
ATTARIAN  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAuroRiru 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  23  through  May  25.  the  Pacifk:  South- 
west Distiict  of  Optinriis.  International  will  be 
hosting  their  international  preskJent.  James  E. 
"Jay"  Attarian  and  his  wife  Virginia. 

Mr.  Attarian  has  distinguished  himself 
among  those  leaders  who  unselfishly  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  their  nation  and 
community.  A  veteran  of  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Attarian  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Woodland  Hills.  CA,  business  community 
where  he  is  presktont  of  Jayson  Realty  Co.  In 
1962.  Mr.  Attarian  joined  the  Optimist  Club  of 
Downtown  Wilshire,  CA.  and  has  served  the 
Optimists  with  distinction  in  various  leadership 
positions  until  becoming  international  presi- 
dent in  1985. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto  of  the 
Optimist's  is  "Friend  of  Youth."  For  over  60 
years  now  the  Optimists  have  indeed  been  a 
friend  of  youth  by  sponsoring  youth  clubs, 
sporting  events,  community  project  awards, 
essay  contests  and  many  other  important  pro- 
grams. 

Through  their  many  community  programs, 
the  Optimists  successfully  promote  good  citi- 
zenship, respect  for  law,  and  the  giving  of 
one's  self  in  servtoe  to  others  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  man.  his  community  and  worid. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  James  Attarian  for  his  leadership 
as  preskJent  of  Optimist  International.  And  I 
congratulate  Optimists  everywtiere  for  67 
years  of  distinguished  service. 
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pants  to  see  It  through.  Given  the  difficulty  of 
the  competltivenMS  problem,  and  the  long 
pertod  over  which  It  has  developed,  we 
cannot  expect  Instant  success.  However, 
through  the  coalition  we  will  pursue  ttiose  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  by  Congress  to  give 
American  businesses  and  workers  a  better 
chance  to  compete  on  the  worid  market.  And 
we  will  coordinate  our  activities  with  the  ef- 
forts of  corporate  and  academic  officials  who 
have  a  vital  stake  in  this  issue. 

I  especially  want  to  give  credit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum 
who  were  instrumental  in  carrying  out  this 
project:  Fatiier  Ted  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame, 
WtK)  chaired  ttie  forum  In  1985.  wfien  we  heM 
our  first  meeting  In  Scottsdale.  AZ.  and  our  re- 
gk}nal  discusskxis;  Ed  Donley  of  Air  Pro  jucts 
and  Chenucals,  Inc.,  wtio  is  the  forum's  chair 
this  yean  Ruben  Mettler  of  TRW,  Inc.,  who  co- 
chaired  the  steering  committee  for  the  confer- 
ence; and  Doug  Danforth  of  Westinghouse, 
Bob  Rosenzweig  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities;  Frank  Rhodes  of  Cornell, 
and  David  Saxon  of  MIT,  wlx)  also  seo/ed  on 
the  steering  committee. 

My  greatest  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this 
unk^ue  joint  eftort  will  help  us  overcome  the 
kleologk»l  and  political  difterences  that  have 
divkled  us  in  so  many  areas  related  to  com- 
petitiveness, and  alkjw  us  to  take  steps  that 
will  better  integrate  our  domestic  and  foreign 
economies. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP 
COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18-20 
Representative  Howard  Wolpe  and  I  attend- 
ed the  National  Conference  on  Competitive- 
ness both  as  Members  of  Congress  and  in  our 
capacity  as  cochairs  of  the  Northeast-Mklwest 
Congre8Sk)nal  Coalition.  The  conference  and 
the  entire  process  leading  up  to  it  was  a 
splendkj  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  we  worit  ctosely  with  private- 
sector  leaders  on  Issues  that  face  us  as  a 
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community.  We  wish  Nick  and  Ms  wife,  Cie* 
mentina,  and  their  chHdrsn,  Mirgarvl,  Trtni* 
dad,  Tony,  and  Joe,  continued  suooeaa  and 
happiness  in  all  their  future  andetvort. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALX7TE  TO 
NICK  BETANCOURT 


CHIEF  ANGELINI  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

OPMIW  JUaiT 

IN  THI  HOUU  OP  urannfTATZw 
Thursday,  May  8, 1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  with  grMi 
pleasure  that  I  take  the  opportunity  today  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  record  of  my  con- 
stituent, William  C.  AngeHm.  who  has  bean 
honored  by  his  colleaguas  for  his  service  m  a 
member  of  the  Qibbetown,  NJ,  VokintMr  Firs 
Co. 

Mr.  AngeNnl  has  been  a  dedicatad  msnibar 
of  the  fire  company  for  10  years  and  preaentty 
serves  as  chief.  In  this  capacity  as  always,  Mr. 
AngelinI  gives  beyond  that  which  Is  required. 

His  years  of  community  service  and  In  par* 
ticular  his  tenure  with  the  Are  company  are 
well  worthy  of  recognition.  His  selfleas  and  un- 
tiring eftorts  are  Illustrative  of  his  dedlcalton  to 
the  fire  company  and  to  Improving  the  quaMy 
of  life  for  the  community  of  Qibbetown. 

Certainly  Mr.  Angelini  Is  ¥rarthy  of  our  no- 
ognltion,  respect  and  thanks  for  his  work,  ren- 
dered without  compensation,  in  provkUng  such 
a  necessary  and  significant  service  to  the 
community. 


I  was  Impressed  not  only  by  the  involve- 
ment of  so  many  corporate  and  academic 
leaders  in  the  process  but  also  by  the  appar- 
ent commitment  of  the  conference  partici- 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroRifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISKMTATIVtS 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24, 
the  Mexican-American  Democratic  Club  will 
host  a  dinner  In  honor  of  Mr.  Ntok  Betancourt 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the  community. 

A  native  of  Callfomia,  Nick  moved  to  San 
Pedro  in  1928.  Ten  years  later,  he  began  37 
years  of  employment  at  Todd  Shipyards.  In 
concert  with  his  worit  at  the  shipyard.  Nk:k 
became  a  very  active  member  of  the  Industiial 
Unton  of  Marine  &  Shipbuikling  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  Local  9. 

Nick  is  a  cofounder  and  charter  memt>er  of 
the  Mexk^an-American  Democratic  Club  and 
has  been  active  m  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Clubs,  Mexican-American  Political 
Action,  and  the  Hart>or  Area  Political  Coalition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nk:k  Betancourt  has  been  a 
positive  force  in  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Area 
for  well  over  50  years.  His  list  of  accomplish- 
ments following  a  lifetime  of  commitment  to 
his  family,  his  trade  union,  and  the  Democratic 
agenda  is  long  and  impressive.  And  many  of 
the  good  things  that  have  happened  in  our 
community  over  the  years  came  into  being 
through  the  involvement  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers and  community  activists  like  Nk:k  Betan- 
court. 

My  vyife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Nk:k  Betancourt  on  this  special  occaskm.  He 
Is  tmly  desennng  of  this  special  recognition  by 
the  Mexican-American  Democratic  Club  and 
we  are  lucky  to  have  him  as  a  member  of  our 


SIMPLIFIED  EMPLOYEE 
PENSIONS 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  ooHwauTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRIUMTATITSI 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  simplify  simplified 
emptoyee  penions.  These  retirement  savings 
vehicles  function  like  emptoyer-provkled  indl- 
vklual  retirement  accounts  and  are  frequently 
attractive  to  small  employers  because  they 
are  relatively  easy  to  administer. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  some  areas  of 
the  law  which  couk)  be  clarified  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  SEP's  and  to  encourage 
more  emptoyers  to  put  them  in  place.  This  bW 
woukj  provMe  that  emptoyees  wouM  no  k)nger 
have  to  take  Into  Income  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  SEP  on  their  behalf  and  then  ex- 
clude tfiat  amount  on  their  tax  returns.  TNs 
new  provisk>n  would  mean  that  SEP  contribu- 
tions were  essentially  treated  the  aame  as 
otfw  penston  contributions. 

In  addltton,  the  emptoyer  contribution  to  a 
SEP  couM  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  em- 
ployer's fiscal  year  rather  than  in  relation  to 
the  calendar  year  ending  within  the  empk>y- 
er's  fiscal  year.  Likewise,  the  requirement  that 
the  SEP  cover  employees  who  have  worked 
for  the  employer  In  3  of  the  last  5  calendar 
years  wouM  be  modified  to  apply  on  the  baala 
of  either  the  calendar  year  or  the  employer's 
fiscal  year,  with  the  requirement  that  this 
woukj  be  applied  consistentiy,  Finally,  under 
current  law,  employers  are  not  required  to 
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make  SEP  contributions  for  employees  who 
earn  $200  or  less  in  a  particular  year.  This  bill 
would  ir>crease  the  de  minimis  provision  to 
$300  and  index  it  for  inflation. 

SEP's  have  \he  potential  to  fill  some  of  the 
gaps  in  the  current  private  pension  system  be- 
cause of  how  well  they  can  fit  the  needs  of 
small  businesses.  I  hope  that  by  making  sim- 
plified plans  Simpler  we  can  encourage  their 
establishment  and  help  provkle  more  mean- 
ingful retirement  security  to  workers  not  cur- 
rently benefiting  from  the  private  pension 
system. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HOULIHAN 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  John 
Houlihan,  for  many  years  a  widely  known  and 
respected  resktent  of  Will  County,  IL,  retired 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  after  8  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  He  filled  the  difficult  position 
of  program  analyst  in  that  enormous  organiza- 
tion whKh  is  of  such  immense  Importance  to 
all  Amencan  veterans.  He  has  other  extraordi- 
nary credits,  not  the  least  of  whk:h  include 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratk:  Party  of  Will 
County  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
a  member  of  our  State  legislature  in  the  late 
sixties  and  eariy  seventies. 

It  must  be  noted  that  he  distinguished  hinn- 
self  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  Worid  War  II, 
suffering  the  enormous  loss  of  a  limb  In  the 
fierce  Island  warfare  we  had  with  tfie  Japa- 
nese In  1944. 

One  can  say  many  things  about  John,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  unfavorable.  He  is  highly  in- 
telligent, completely  honest,  and  has  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  fair  play  no  matter  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  Like  his  many  friends  In 
Jollet  and  Will  County,  I  am  happy  that  he's 
coming  back  home,  as  he  can  only  be  a  credit 
to  tfie  community  In  which  he  resides. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  me 
in  wishing  John  Houlihan  continued  success  In 
the  future. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CALIFORNIA-ASIAN  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDER HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
call  your  attentk>n  to  a  very  special  celebra- 
tnn  in  my  home  State  of  California-Asian  Pa- 
cifK  Islander  Heritage  Week.  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  has  set  askje  May  4-10,  1986,  to 
celebrate  the  rich  and  diverse  Asian  Pacifk; 
cultures  that  have  contributed  to  this  great 
State. 

In  additkm  to  memorializing  the  history  and 
oontributkxis  of  the  Asian  Pacific  communities 
in  our  State,  Heritage  Week  will  serve  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  understanding  of  the  contem- 
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porary  needs  and  concerns  of  the  Asian  Pacif- 
k:  peoples  in  American  society. 

Asian  Pacifk:  Islander  Heritage  Week  is 
celebrated  annually  on  the  national,  State  and 
local  community  levels.  In  an  effort  to  com- 
memorate this  event  in  a  meaningful  way,  a 
broad-t)ased  ad  hoc  committee  has  t>een  es- 
tablished to  plan  events  that  will  enrich  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ethnk:  backgrounds.  This  year's 
Heritage  Week  will  include  exhibits,  speeches, 
and  a  film  series — all  created  to  enhance 
American  awareness  of  Asian  Pacifk:  Islander 
culture. 

Clearly,  Asian  Pacific  Islander  Heritage 
Week  will  be  both  fun  and  entertaining.  Even 
more  Importantly,  however.  It  will  sen/e  to 
create  understanding  and  appreciatkin  be- 
tween diverse  American  cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  Ida  Tsu- 
jikawa  and  Judie  Miyao,  cochairpersons  for 
this  year's  Heritage  Week,  for  the  magnificent 
job  they  have  done  In  organizing  this  enlight- 
ening and  educational  event.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Sacramento,  I  thank  those  who 
have  made  this  event  possible  and  wish  Asian 
Pacific  Islander  Heritage  Week  every  success. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CARE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  the  40th 
anniversary  of  CARE,  which  is  being  recog- 
nized by  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota 
during  the  week  of  May  11-17,  1986. 

CARE  was  created  40  years  ago  because 
of  the  convictron  of  many  religious,  service, 
and  cooperative  organizations  that  a  people- 
to-people  approach  was  required  to  assist 
war-tom  Europe.  Today,  CARE,  a  cooperative 
organization  owned  by  23  national,  economic, 
religk>us  and  ethnk:  organizations,  Is  the  larg- 
est private,  voluntary,  relief  and  development 
organization  in  the  worid. 

CARE  is  continuing  to  meet  the  needs  of  as 
many  as  40  million  people  In  35  countries 
around  the  worid.  For  their  good  wori<s,  com- 
mitment to  personal  attention,  and  assistance 
to  those  In  need,  I  commend  CARE  and  wish 
them  many  productive  years  afiead. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  States  In  ad- 
ditk>n  to  South  Dakota  whk:h  are  celebrating 
CARE  week.  They  include  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Florida,  IdafK),  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohk),  and  South  Carolina. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ANTHONY 
DeLUCA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  lifesaving  act  of  mercy 
undertaken  by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  An- 
thony DeLuca  was  at  home  on  December  10, 
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1985,  when  his  8-year-old  brother,  Michael, 
began  to  choke  on  a  piece  of  food.  Upon  rsal- 
izing  his  brother  coukj  not  breathe,  Anthony 
began  a  sequence  of  first  akj  maneuvers  to 
open  the  obstnxned  ainvay.  His  actkins,  with- 
out doubt,  saved  his  brother's  Nfe. 

Mr.  DeLuca  who  has  trained  in  Red  Cross 
CPR,  has  been  nan)ed  to  receive  the  Red 
Cross  CertifKate  of  Merit  and  accompanying 
pin.  This  is  the  highest  award  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  a  person  wfio  saves 
or  sustains  life  using  skills  and  knowledge 
learned  in  a  volunteer  training  program  offered 
by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  presentatren  of  the  award  is  taking 
place  May  12,  1986,  at  the  Raritan  Valley 
American  Red  Cross  Chapter  annual  dinner  in 
Bridgewater,  NJ.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity on  behalf  of  this  body  to  congratu- 
late and  thank  Anthony  DeLuca  for  this  act  of 
bravery  and  the  care  and  concern  for  human- 
ity which  it  represents. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6, 1986 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  memory  is 
a  gift  of  intellect  in  each  human  being— but 
sadly  some  of  our  remembrances  are  sorrow- 
ful. But  the  memory  cannot  be  halted^it 
cannot  t>e  told  to  forget  or  Ignore. 

And  during  the  current  week  we  obsen/e 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust  during  Worid  War  II.  As  successive 
generations  move  farther  away  from  the  atroc- 
ities of  Worid  War  II,  the  memory  can  only 
grasp  the  signifk»nce  of  the  Jewish  Holocaust 
in  the  context  of  a  historical  teaching.  But  In 
that  history  and  its  recollection,  we  learn 
about  ourselves  and  prepare  for  a  better 
future. 

Today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  acknowledg- 
ing not  just  the  suffering  of  the  6  million  during 
Worid  War  II,  but  the  hope  that  through 
growth  there  is  a  measure  of  perfection  at- 
tained by  humankind  and  never  again  will 
such  misery  be  Inflicted  by  one  person  against 
another. 


DONALD  F.  MORTON,  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  HEAD.  HONORED 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  DonahJ  F. 
Morton,  chairman  and  president  of  Ariington 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  was  recently  hon- 
ored by  officers  and  staff  to  commemorate  his 
30th  year  of  leadership.  Unique  in  the  north- 
west suburbs,  Ariington  Federal  Is  the  only  fi- 
nancial lnstitutk>n  still  governed  and  led  by  the 
original  management.  Mr.  Morton  is  an  exem- 
plary American,  Involved  and  active  In  nattonal 
and  local  affairs.  A  respected  gentleman  who 
has  led  AFS  through  the  past  turt)ulence  and 
has  brought  his  institutk)n  to  a  high  of  $400 
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millnn  in  assets.  He  is  a  man  who  honors  hit 
wife,  is  devoted  to  his  family,  who  drives  his 
graridson  to  school  every  morning,  and  has 
always  recognized  and  promoted  women  to 
offk;er  status.  He  is  a  respected  leader  who 
speaks  softly  and  uses  his  power  wisely  and 
gently.  He  is  a  close  personal  friend  upon 
whose  board  I  have  served  in  the  past.  In  this 
capacity  I  came  to  recognize  the  unk)ue  quali- 
ties of  this  truly  unusual  man. 


SALUTE  TO  PAULINE  FRIEDMAN 

HON.  GUSYATRON 

OF  PENH  STLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8, 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  June 
13,  1986,  Temple  Oheb  Sholom  in  Reading, 
PA,  will  be  holding  a  special  sendee  to  cele- 
brate the  90th  birthday  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Fried- 
man. 

In  additk>n  to  the  birthday  celebration,  the 
congregation  will  also  be  honoring  Mrs.  Fried- 
man's 60  years  of  sennce  to  Temple  Oheb 
Shotom.  She  has  been  a  leader  in  many  local 
organizattons  and  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
Temple.  Her  many  years  of  hard  work  have 
pakJ  off  as  the  Temple  continues  to  grow  and 
flourish.  Pauline  Friedman's  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  selfless  community  service  and  she 
provkies  us  with  an  example  which  all  should 
try  to  emulate.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  wishing  her  a  happy  90th 
birthday  as  well  as  continued  success  and 
good  fortune  in  the  years  to  come. 


ENFORCE  FAIR  TRADE  LAWS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORKOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  9, 1986 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Con- 
gress begins  its  conskjeration  of  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  next  week,  one  of  the  major  topics 
of  discussion  will  be  how  we  can  deal  more 
effectively  with  nattons  that  engage  in  unfair 
trading  practk»s. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  concept  of  free 
trade.  But  I  also  believe  that  trade  should  be 
fair  as  well.  And  wtran  there  is  Incontrovertible 
evklence  that  U.S.  industries  have  been 
hanned  by  natk>ns  that  play  by  different  trad- 
ing rules,  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  take  swift 
and  effective  actk>n  to  stop  the  practne. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legisletton  concern- 
ing a  specifk:  case  of  unfair  trading  practkMS. 
And  on  another  front  I'm  joining  with  Con- 
gressman Mica  in  addressing  ways  to  encour- 
age foreign  nations  to  play  more  fairly  in  the 
intemafional  maritetplace. 

BREAKING  THE  IMPASSE  ON  THE  U.S.  SEMICONOUCTOR 
INDUSTRY  CASE 

Almost  1  year  ago  the  Semk»nductor  In- 
dustry Asaodatton  presented  evktonce  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  that  the 
Government  of  Japan   had  denied   United 
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States  companies  full  acces*  to  their  markets. 
In  doing  so,  they  asked  the  Presktont  to  take 
action  to  eliminate  those  barriers  pursuant  to 
sectran  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

In  response  to  these  charges,  the  adminis- 
tration initiated  a  formal  investigatton.  At  this 
time,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  officially 
determined  whether  or  not  the  charges  made 
by  the  semkK>nductor  Industry  are,  in  fact, 
true.  If  such  an  affirmative  finding  were  made, 
however,  the  Presktont  would  then  have  to 
deckle  whether  or  not  to  take  reciprocal 
actk)n  against  that  natk>n. 

I  have  been  folkjwing  this  case  very  close 
since  Its  Inceptksn.  I  have  continued  to  write 
letters  encouraging  tx)th  the  Japanese  and 
United  States  Trade  Representative  Clayton 
Yeutter  to  resolve  this  important  issue.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  an  informal  working  group 
of  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  orga- 
nized to  keep  pressure  on  both  parties  to  re- 
solve this  case.  And  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  face 
to  face  with  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  while  he  was  visiting  Washington,  DC. 

Personally,  I  woukJ  rather  not  see  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  resort  to  retaliatory  actkjn 
against  our  friends  In  Japan.  Retaliatk>n  is 
counterproductive  and  only  invites  further  re- 
taliation. 

I  would  rather  see  the  United  States  and 
Japan  reach  an  agreement  whereby  Japan 
would  expand  their  markets  to  our  semicon- 
ductor industry.  And,  In  fact,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  such  an  agreement  was  possi- 
ble when  the  United  States  and  Japan  imme- 
diately entered  into  negotiations  after  the  filing 
of  this  petition. 

But  progress  on  the  talks  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow.  And  now  it  seems  that  the  dis- 
cussions have  actually  reached  an  impasse. 

This  stalemate  is  counterproductive  for  all 
the  parties  involved.  But  I'm  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
will  only  add  more  uncertainty  to  an  already 
confusing  and  tenuous  economic  situation  the 
semiconductor  industry  finds  Itself  in  today. 

This  industry  has  been  under  siege.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  made  a  prelimi- 
nary finding  that  Japanese  firms  have  been 
dumping  semiconductor  chips  In  this  country. 
At  the  same  time  they've  been  denied  sub- 
stantial access  to  Japanese  markets.  Eight 
thousand  jobs  In  Oregon  and  over  a  hundred 
thousand  otf>ers  across  this  country  are 
threatened  by  failure  to  implement  remedies 
to  this  situatkjn. 
It  is  time  now  to  try  to  break  the  logjam. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
House  resolution  that  encourages  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  once 
and  for  all  resolve  this  issue. 
My  resolution  does  two  things: 
It  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Japan  to 
guarantee  full  and  substantial  access  to  their 
martlets  for  the  United  States  semksonductor 
industry.  There's  no  reason  why  our  friends 
shouldn't  grant  U.S.  businesses  the  same 
access  we  grant  them.  It  makes  no  sense  that 
one-third  of  the  United  States  trade  deficit  is 
with  the  Japanese.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  exporters  of  our  products  should 
be  hitting  a  brick  wall  once  they  cross  the  Pa- 
cifk: Ocean. 
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It  also  directs  the  Preaktont  to  immediataly 
determine  if  the  complaints  made  by  the 
Semiconductor  Industry  AaaociatkMi  are  true 
and  whether  Japan's  actk>ns  constitute  "unfair 
trade"  under  section  301  of  our  trade  laws. 
Orwe  such  a  determinatkjn  is  made,  the  Preai- 
dent  woukl  then  have  the  option  of  ordering 
reciprocal  actk>n  by  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  let's  fish  or  cut  bait. 
The  8.000  workers  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
employed  by  the  semiconductor  Industry  are 
anxious  to  see  a  resolutkjn  to  this  problem. 
They  deserve  a  resolutton  to  this  problem. 

Theirs  is  an  Industry  tluit  is  absolutely  vital 
to  our  natkjnal  security.  The  United  States 
semk»nductor  industry  is  a  worM  leader  in 
new  and  advanced  technologies  and  has 
demonstrated  Its  competitiveness  in  all  mar- 
kets to  which  it  has  had  free  access.  But 
they've  been  woridng  hard  to  recover  from 
some  hard  financial  times.  In  Oregon  alorie, 
one  manufacturer  of  semiconductor  chips  had 
to  recently  lay  off  dOO  workers  In  my  district. 
To  the  extent  that  unfair  trading  practk:e8  of 
other  nations  have  contributed  to  those  eco- 
nomic woes,  they  desen^e  to  have  someone 
in  the  U.S.  Government  to  go  to  bat  for  them. 

We  put  these  laws,  such  as  section  301  ac- 
tions, on  the  books  for  a  reason.  And  that  was 
to  give  us  a  tool  to  enforce  fair  trade.  We 
better  make  these  laws  work  or  else  the  pro- 
tectionist fervor  Is  going  to  take  over  and  I  be- 
lieve that  would  spell  disaster,  ultimately,  for 
U.S.  exporters. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolutton  today  be- 
cause I  don't  trust  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  move  as  fast  as  it  should  when  It 
comes  to  responding  to  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices. There  have  been  cases  in  the  past 
where  the  pleas  for  relief  from  unfair  trade 
practices  have  gone  unanswered  in  Wa8hlr>g- 
ton  for  too  long.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  semiconduc- 
tor industry  is  Involved  in  another  unresolved 
case  involving  the  dumping  of  certain  semi- 
conductor chips— and  some  companies  have, 
in  the  interim,  closed  down  their  operatk)ns  on 
those  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  protecttonlsm.  When 
other  nations  do  not  let  us  compete  on  a  level 
playing  field,  my  patience  starts  to  wear  thin.  It 
reaches  a  boiling  point  when  our  own  Govern- 
ment fails  to  vigorously  pursue  remedies  to 
provkto  safeguards  against  those  unfair  trad- 
ing practices. 

One  important  note:  This  resolution  does 
not  call  upon  the  President  to  retaliate.  It  is 
merely  meant  to  force  a  final  solutton  to  a 
problem  that  has  affected  the  semiconductor 
industry  for  years.  This  at  least  will  give  the 
semiconductor  industry  some  sense  of  what 
the  future  holds. 

The  clock  is  mnning  out  on  this.  It's  time  for 
actk>n.  Either  Japan  and  the  United  States 
must  reach  an  accommodable  solution  to  this 
problem,  or  the  United  States  must  take  offi- 
cial actk>n. 

That's  what  my  resolution  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  coaponsor 
this  resolution  and  join  me  In  sending  a  strong 
message  to  the  Govemments  of  Japan  and 
the  United  State*. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS'  MONTH 
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Commisstoner  of  the  Intemattonal  Boundary    Schools  Superintendent  Frank  A.  AgnaNo.  8u- 


.^.J      lAi^*.. 
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mvMG  FoneiQN  markets  open 

In  mid-Marcti  the  United  States  Department 
of  Convnerce  issued  a  preliminary  finding  that 
several  Japanese  companies  had  been  dump- 
ing certain  semiconductor  chips  in  the  United 
States.  This  decision  found  that  the  margin  of 
dumping  semicorKJuctors  onto  U.S.  markets 
had  ranged  up  to  186  percent 

But  under  current  law,  Commerce's  findings 
do  nothing  for  the  companies  that  are  actually 
harmed  by  the  pracbces.  That's  because  cur- 
rent antidumping  laws  do  not  allow  financial 
compensation  to  go  to  the  U.S.  companies 
wtiich  have  been  injured.  Instead,  the  money 
goes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

What  happens,  therefore,  is  ttiat  a  U.S. 
comparry  might  win  ttieir  case,  tMJt  tfiey  could 
still  go  out  of  business  because  tfiey  haven't 
gotten  compensation. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  companies  tfiat  fiave 
been  found  to  dump  products  in  the  United 
States  can  come  back  time  and  time  again.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  punishment  for  repeat 
offenders. 

I  recently  cosponsored  legislation  tfiat  ad- 
dresses both  of  these  problems. 

Tfiis  bill  establishes  a  mecfianism  wftereby 
foreign  producers  found  to  have  engaged  in 
dumping  which  caused  injury  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies woukj  t>e  assessed  damages  that  woukj 
be  payable  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  whk;h 
U.S.  firms  coukJ  recover  through  U.S.  distrkrt 
court  actk>n.  That  will  ensure  an  opportunity 
for  tfie  victims  of  unfair  trading  practk:es  to 
seek  compensatk>n. 

This  bill  also  sets  up  a  "three  strikes  and 
you're  out"  scfieme  whereby  firms  found  to 
have  engaged  in  dumping  in  the  U.S.  nnarket 
on  three  or  more  occasions  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  ttie  U.S.  market  for  5  years. 
There's  a  point  wfiere  you  have  to  say 
"enough  is  enough".  Repeat  offenders  should 
not  t>e  given  the  privilege  of  having  full  access 
to  our  open  markets. 


GILLIS  W.  LONG  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9,  1986 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisiana 
dekjgatkjn  has  introduced  legislatk}n,  H.R. 
4782,  to  honor  our  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Gillis  W.  Long.  Our  bill  proposes  to  name  in 
his  honor  the  U.S.  Post  Office  at  LaPlace,  LA, 
wtiich  is  under  construction  now. 

For  Gillis,  who  dkJ  so  much  for  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  for  his  State,  Louisiana, 
for  ttie  House,  and  for  this  lslatk>n.  this  is  a  fit- 
ting memorial.  One  of  ttie  most  meaningful 
tributes  wtiKh  can  be  pakj  to  IndivkJuals  is  to 
cfierish  ttieir  memory  after  ttiey  are  gone. 
Tfirough  words  and  deeds,  we  are  able  to  re- 
memt>er  them. 

Gillis  always  served  with  distinction,  in  all 
his  endeavors  and  pursuits.  In  recognitk}n  of 
his  servKe,  in  remembrance  of  his  distin- 
guished career,  and  in  memory  of  him  as  a 
U.S.  Representative  from  Louisiana's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  ttie  Louisiana  delega- 
tion proposes,  therefore,  to  remember  Gillis 
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W.  Long  by  dedicating  a  publk:  buiMing  in  his 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  ttie  beginning  of  the  99th 
Congress,  many  of  us  gathered  in  the  House 
Chamber  to  speak  in  memory  of  Gillis.  As  you 
stated  then,  his  "memory  lives  on  in  our 
minds,  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  enduring  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him  and  wfiat  he 
stood  for."  Our  legislation  will  allow  for  a 
public  and  visible  testimony  to  Gillis,  demon- 
stiating  our  enduring  respect  and  admiration. 

Gillis  Long  had  a  life  filled  with  achieve- 
ment One  of  his  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments is  that  the  people  tie  served  and  with 
whom  he  worked  remember  him.  Naming  this 
publk:  bulMIng  in  his  honor  will  enable  us  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

We  also  have  all  been  fortunate  to  have 
served  with  our  colleague.  Representative 
Cathy  Long,  who  has  succeeded  Gillis  and 
continued  his  fine  tradition  of  servk:e  to 
people  throughout  ttie  Nation  and  ttie  State. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  her  join  with  us  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  legislation  whwh 
we  have  inti'oduced  will  be  acted  on  expedi- 
tousiy  and  we  welcome  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  support  and  cosponsorship  of  the  bill. 
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Mary  Mautner  and  wish  her  a  happy,  healthy 
retirement 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  CAREER 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  laCHIGAM 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9,  1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  my  constitu- 
ent Mary  Mautner.  Ms.  Mautner  is  retiring 
from  public  service  after  senring  tfie  State  of 
MKhigan  and  the  city  of  Deti-oit  for  over  40 
years. 

In  1941,  Ms.  Mautner  joined  ttie  Wayne 
County  Bureau  of  Social  Aki  where  she  pro- 
vkjed  assistance  to  ADC  families.  She 
became  a  nonsettiement  worker  for  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  in  1947  whera  she 
remained  until  1966.  Ms.  Mautner  then  began 
working  as  a  resource  consultant,  handling  in- 
vestigations of  insurance,  workers  compensa- 
tion and  unemployment  claims.  In  196)8,  she 
became  a  special  investigator  and  assisted 
State  auditors  in  conducting  various  audits, 
ttie  collection  of  welfare  payments,  and  han- 
dling claims  for  Social  Security,  seo/ing  as  a 
liaison  for  the  agency.  She  joined  the  missing 
warrant  unit  in  1979  to  investigate  stolen  and 
missing  ADC  and  GA  wan^ants. 

Ms.  Mautner  began  working  with  the  Com- 
munity Work  Experience  Training  Program  in 
1980,  assigning  clients  to  work  sites  and  mon- 
itoring those  work  sites.  She  will  retire  from 
the  contract  management  unit  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  servk:es.  Throughout  her  years 
of  servKe  with  the  DSS,  she  has  worked  to 
improve  the  system,  and  to  directly  benefit 
ttiose  in  need.  Her  record  of  public  sennce  is 
commendable,   and   I   wish   to   congratulate 


CONNECTICUT      AWARDED      >6.5 
MILUON  TO  ESTABLISH 

CANCER    CONTROL   RESEARCH 
UNIT 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  oomncncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSKNTATIVn 

Friday,  May  9,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  creation  of  the  Cancer  Control  Re- 
search Unit  for  Connecticut  at  Yale  University 
repre<ents  a  landmark  in  the  fight  against 
cancer,  not  only  for  tfie  people  of  Connecticut 
but  for  all  Americans. 

Tfie  program  is  being  funded  by  a  $6.5  mil- 
IkKi  grant  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Connecticut  is  only  the  second  State  to  re- 
ceive such  a  grant  attesting  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  achieved  by  the  mednal  com- 
munity in  our  State. 

The  agencies  participating  in  tfie  new 
Cancer  Control  Research  Unit  include  tfie 
Yale  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  Department  of  Health  Services, 
the  University  of  Connecticut  Health  Center, 
and  the  Department  of  Epklemnlogy  and 
PuWk:  Health  of  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medkane.  Also  associated  with  this  effort  are 
the  Connecticut  Hospital  Association,  the 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  tfie  Con- 
necticut Divisk>n  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, and  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook. 

The  Yale  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  is 
one  of  20  nationally  designated  comprehen- 
sive cancer  centers  in  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  Connecticut's  Health  Center  is 
one  of  30  leading  cancer  programs  in  the 
Nation  that  comprise  the  Children's  Cancer 
Study  Group.  The  Connecticut  Tumor  Registry 
is  tfie  oldest  population-tMsed  tumor  registry 
in  tfie  worid,  and  will  tie  a  major  asset  to  the 
new  unit.  Dr.  Dwight  T.  Janerich,  professor  of 
epidemiology  and  publk:  health  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  will  be  directing 
the  new  Cancer  Control  Research  Unit. 

The  program  will  have  seven  major  projects: 
First  improving  early  detection  of  cervwal 
cancer,  two,  decreasing  use  of  smokeless  to- 
bacco, third,  effects  of  race  and  social  factors 
on  stage  at  diagnosis,  fourth.  Interventions  to 
improve  use  of  breast  cancer  screening,  fifth, 
case-conti'ol  study  of  lethal  melanoma  and 
skin  examinations,  sixth,  microbial  and  bk>- 
chemk»l  predk:tors  of  colorectal  carcinoma, 
and  seventh,  a  paired-community  approach  to 
colorectal  cancer  conti^ol.  These  projects  are 
exemplary  in  that  they  explore  the  potential  of 
eariier  diagnosis  and  prevention  in  cancer 
management.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
cancer  contot>l  research  unit  is  a  great  honor 
for  Connecticut  and  anotfier  step  forward  In 
the  tight  to  prevent  and  cure  cancer. 


May  9, 1986 

OLDER  AMERICANS'  MONTH 

HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OPTBimSSO 
IN  TBI  HOU8I  or  RIPHISKNTATIVIS 

Wednetday,  May  7, 1986 
Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  May  1986  is  OMer  Americans'  Month.  I 
woukl  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  over  administration  reports  and 
mmors  that  the  elderty  of  America  are  no 
kMiger  a  disadvantaged  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty- 
It  Is  true  that  tfiere  are  many  well-off  older 
people.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many 
more  who  live  in  or  very  near  poverty.  Social 
Security  and  other  Federal  programs  have 
been  successful  in  drastically  reducing  poverty 
among  the  eklerty.  However,  It  is  tfiese  very 
same  programs  that  critics  now  wish  to  elimi- 
nate or  cut  once  again  threatening  the 
income  security  of  the  eklerty. 

Older  women,  mostly  wklows,  make  up  71 
percent  of  the  elderty  poor.  Only  23  percent  of 
oWer  women  receive  both  Social  Security  and 
a  private  penston.  I  contacted  the  Census 
Bureau  and  was  informed  tfiat  for  the  year 
1984,  the  median  income  for  women  over  65. 
who  were  on  Social  Security  or  other  pen- 
sions, was  $6,131— whk:h  is  less  than  $900 
over  tfie  poverty  line  of  $5,250. 

The  ektoriy  are  particularty  susceptible  to  in- 
flation. The  rising  cost  of  health  care  places 
much  more  of  burden  on  the  elderty,  who 
need  medk»l  care  more  than  most  younger 
citizens.  As  of  this  year,  for  example.  Medi- 
care patients  will  be  paying  $492  for  their  tirst 
day's  stay  in  the  hospital.  That  is  an  increase 
of  23  percent  from  the  1985  rate.  Out-of- 
pocket  health  care  costs  for  the  elderly  have 
risen  at  ttie  rate  of  11.4  percent  per  year 
since  1980.  With  only  a  average  3.5  percent 
Social  Security  cost-of-living-allowance.  the  el- 
derly are  out  8  percent  annually.  While  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  now  benefiting  from 
kMver  gasoline  prices,  whk^  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  consumer,  how  many  sentor  citi- 
zens even  drive.  Have  you  seen  a  decrease  in 
taxi  or  bansit  fares?  I  have  not! 

We  must  be  optimistic  that  we  do  live  in  the 
greatest  counby  in  the  worid,  but  we  must  not 
tose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  countiy  is  the 
greatest  because  of  tfie  contributions  of  those 
people  who  are  no  longer  young.  We  cannot 
rose-color  the  fact  that  our  elderty  need  the 
help  of  those  of  us  here  in  Congress  to 
ensure  that  they  can  live  out  their  retirement 
years  in  a  dignity  which  they  so  richly  desen^e. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  ABOUT 
TO  LOSE  ONE  OP  ITS  OUT- 
STANDING SERVANTS 

HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9. 1986 
Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  about  to  lose  one  of  its  most 
outstanding  employees.  Time  marches  on  and 
retirement  looms  for  Joseph  F.  Friedkin,  wtio, 
after  having  served  nearty  24  years  as  U.S. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commisstoner  of  the  Intomattonal  Boundary 
and  Water  Commisaion,  Unltad  States  and 
Mexkx),  leaves  today  for  justifiable  peace  and 
cjuiet. 

His  history  with  the  IBWC  spans  52  years 
beginning  in  1934  when  he  joined  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Commisston  as  a  career  em- 
ployee. He  sensed  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  Worid  War  II,  and  in  1947,  he 
resumed  his  employment  with  the  IBWC  as  its 
resktont  engineer  in  San  Diego,  CA.  Then,  in 
1952,  he  became  the  sectk>n's  principal  engi- 
neer at  the  supervising  headquarters  oftice  in 
El  Paso,  TX,  a  position  second  only  to  the 
Commisstoner.  It  was  in  April  1962  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  him  Commisstoner  of 
the  IBWC,  an  appointment  confirmed  upon 
him  by  each  of  the  five  subsequent  adminis- 
b-ations. 

As  head  administrator  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commisston's  U.S.  Section,  Commisstoner 
Friedkin  has  woriced  tirelessly  in  carrying  out  a 
broad  program  of  engineering  objectives  for 
the  solutton  of  water  and  boundary  problems 
arising  along  the  1.900-milc  border  with 
Mextoo.  He  is  largely  responsible  for  bringing 
to  fruition  over  50  international  agreements 
with  Mextoo;  among  them,  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  Chamizal  Boundary  Settle- 
ment, the  Falcon  and  Amistad  Dams,  power- 
plants  on  the  Rio  Grande,  flood  conti'ol  im- 
provement measures,  the  1970  Boundary 
Treaty,  and  treatment  soluttons  for  border 
sanitation  and  water  pollution  problems. 

To  his  position.  Commisstoner  Friedkin 
brought  vigor,  dedication,  and  diplomacy.  He 
was  instrumental  in  improving  not  only  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  living  on 
either  side  of  the  United  States-Mextoo 
border,  but  In  cultivating  social  ties  as  well. 
Prestoent  Johnson,  in  1968,  so  noted  Com- 
misstoner Friedkin's  diplomatic  skills  by  ac- 
cording him  the  personal  rank  of  ambassador. 
If  Commissioner  Friedkin's  achievements 
were  measured  in  terms  of  the  numt>er  of 
lives  he  has  enhanced  from  an  environmental 
standpoint,  the  accounting  wouW  be  endless. 
Today,  thousands  of  people  of  either  side  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  lead  health- 
ier lives  thanks  to  the  strides  made  by  the 
IBWC  in  protecting  the  lands  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. These  were  projects  promoted  and 
brought  to  fmition  by  Commissioner  Friedkin. 

Although  Commisstoner  Friedkin  will  be 
gone  from  the  IBWC  shortly,  his  many  worths 
will  remain  as  a  testament  to  his  leadership.  I 
hope  the  future  holds  for  him  the  same  suc- 
cess and  rewards  as  the  past  has  provided. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed.  Sjseaking  personally. 
I  shall  be  deprived  of  his  counsel,  his  direc- 
tion, his  boundless  entiiusiasm.  and  the  ability 
he  had  to  project  his  faith  and  his  contidence 
into  every  undertaking. 
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Schools  Superintendent  Frank  A.  Agnaik).  Su- 
perintendent AgneUo  Is  retiring  after  20  years 
In  the  fieW  of  educatkxi. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvanta,  he  served  In  the 
U.S.  Army  and  was  discharged  in  1948.  Foi- 
towlng  military  servtoe.  he  attended  Indiana 
University.  After  graduation,  he  came  to  Mtohi- 
gan  and  began  his  career  as  a  daasroom 
teacher  in  Garden  City.  In  1957.  he  joined  the 
Ferndale  School  District  and  continued  teach- 
ing there  until  1960  wtien  he  began  hie  tenure 
with  the  Lamphere  Schools  as  a  teacfier.  In 
1963.  he  became  the  principal  of  an  elemen- 
tary 8cfKX>l  and  was  named  administoattve  as- 
sistant of  the  Lamphere  District  in  1968.  Frank 
was  selected  to  serve  as  superintendent  in 
1978  and  has  responded  to  the  challenge  with 
Innovative  ideas,  dedication  to  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  students,  and  concern  for  the 
future  of  public  education. 

On  June  16,  the  Lamphere  School  District 
will  honor  Superintendent  Agnello  for  his  out- 
standing years  of  sen/ice  and  dedication  to 
the  welfare  and  educatton  of  our  chitoren  and 
youth.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Frank  Agnello  for  over  20  years  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  exemplary  career,  and 
wish  him  a  happy  and  healtfiy  retirement. 


MADISON  HEIGHTS  LAMPHERE 
SUPERINTENDENT  RETIRES 

HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  mCHIOAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVX8 

Friday,  May  9. 1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lamphere 


CELEBRATING  THE  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  FIRST  CON- 
DOMINIUM CONVERSION 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9,  1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  decades 
ago,  a  group  of  men  and  wotnen  took  advarv 
tage  of  a  new  idea  in  American  real  estate  by 
completing  the  first  condominium  ronverston 
In  the  United  States.  Now,  as  the  resktonts  of 
this  building  prt^pare  to  celebrate  its  20th  anni- 
versary, they  can  look  back  proudly  at  having 
set  the  standard  that  all  other  real  estate  con- 
versions would  do  well  to  emulate. 

This  historic  building  is  located  at  9410  64th 
Road,  in  Rego  Park.  Queens  County,  NY.  Its 
residents  have  had  true  success  by  allowing 
tenants  a  real  chotoe;  in  fact,  one  tenant  who 
decided  not  to  buy  his  apartment  lived  on 
under  rent  conti'ol  protection  for  almost  20 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  story  of  this  modest 
sttucture  in  Rego  Part<  and  of  the  creative 
people  who  transformed  it,  I  think  we  can  see 
a  tiuly  American  spirit  of  inventiveness  and 
the  can-do  ethto.  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  In- 
novation to  meet  challenges  that  has  altowed 
this  Nation  to  sustain  such  a  ti-emendous  his- 
tory of  growth. 

As  always,  it  was  the  people  involved  in  this 
enterprise  who  made  the  difference.  Davkj 
Wolfenson  was  the  landlord  of  the  building  20 
years  ago;  It  was  his  initiative  that  started  ttie 
entire  process.  Edward  Schiff  gave  the  expert 
legal  advise  necessary  to  complete  the 
project;  20  years  later,  he  still  represents  both 
sponsors  and  tenants  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  the  men  and 
vyomen  of  9410  64th  Road  on  the  20th  annl- 
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Versarv  of  ttieir  successful  cnraMtntinn    nrvl  in 
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Tha  attfl/Mre    tn  tKA  K&ef  /\< 


May  9, 1986 


Tfl.VIVI.1U  AWt 
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veraary  of  their  successful  conversion,  and  in 
wishing  them  the  best  of  luck  for  the  future. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.BOBCARR 

OF  mCRIGAM 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday.  May  9,  1986 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24,  1986, 
marked  the  71st  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-23.  By  the  time  the  geno- 
cide ended,  1.5  millkm  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, neariy  one-half  of  the  worid's  Armenian 
population,  had  been  slaughtered  in  their  an- 
cestral homeland.  In  the  71  years  since  the 
massacre  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, we  have  seen  the  Armenians  continue 
their  struggle  to  escape  persecution.  The  con- 
tributions to  society  by  the  Armenian  people, 
in  America  and  elsewtiere,  are  a  testimony  to 
the  resiliency  and  determination  of  the  human 
spirit. 

There  are  those  wtio  deny  that  ttie  geno- 
ckje  of  the  Armenians  occurred,  in  the  belief 
tfiat  such  an  admission  will  give  justification 
for  terrorist  attacks  against  Turtdsh  Govern- 
ment offkHals.  While  I  In  no  way  support  ter- 
rorist's actions,  I  feel  this  fear  is  unjustified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  attacks,  to  the  best  of  my  understand- 
irig,  are  not  an  attempt  to  avenge  ttie  atroc- 
ities of  71  years  ago.  They  are.  Instead,  borne 
out  of  fmstratton  due  to  the  present  Turkish 
Government's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
genockle  committed  by  their  predecessors.  It 
is  this  denial  which  has  prompted  the  terrorist 
attacks.  The  Annenians  do  not  want  revenge, 
they  simply  ask  that  the  Turidsk  Government 
admit  that  the  genockje  occun'ed,  just  as 
present-day  Germany  has  admitted  the  crimes 
of  Nazi  Germany  against  the  Jews.  By  admit- 
ting to  the  genocide,  Turitey  will  avokJ  further 
bloodshed. 

Even  as  we  strive  toward  the  prevention  of 
mass  human  destructkin,  we  must  not  forget 
or  deny  the  horrors  of  the  past.  George  San- 
tayana.  In  1905,  wrote:  "Those  wtw  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It."  The  massacre  of  the  Armenians  was  the 
20  century's  first  act  of  genockie,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  the  last.  Stalin's  slaughter  of  mil- 
lions of  Russians,  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  Hol- 
ocaust and  Pol  Pot's  massacre  of  Cambodi- 
ans offer  mute  evidence  to  the  price  of  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  price  we  cannot  afford  tc  pay. 

So  k>ng  as  the  people  of  Earth  continue  to 
discriminate  against  one  anotfier  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  race,  religion  or  politk^s,  the  poten- 
tial for  such  atrocities  remains.  We  may  for- 
give but  we  must  not  forget. 


May  9, 1986 

VETERAN  FERNDALE  OFFICER 
RETIRES 


HON.  SANDER  Rl  LEVIN 

ormcHioAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  9, 1986 
Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mkshigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  offer  my  congratulattons  to 
Detective  Dan  R.  Bolen  on  the  occaston  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Femdale  Poik»  Depart- 
ment Detective  Boien  has  given  30  years  of 
his  life  to  publk:  servKe  as  a  law  enforcement 
officer. 

Dan  Bolen  is  a  lifelong  resktont  of  the  city 
of  Femdale,  taking  time  away  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  from  1951  to  1955.  He  joined 
the  polk:e  force  in  November  1955,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  detective  in  1969,  and 
retired  late  last  year.  On  May  17,  the  Femdale 
Polk»  Department  will  honor  Detective  Bolen 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  thank  him  for  his 
years  of  service  and  celebrate  his  outstanding 
career. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Dan  Bolen;  his 
wife,  Margaret;  and  their  children,  Jeffrey, 
Alan,  and  Eric  on  this  special  occask>n;  and  a 
hearty  "well  done"  to  Detective  Bolen.  May 
he  enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  retirement. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^omtoj^,  May  12, 1986 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  week 
we  place  before  You,  O  Ood,  our  in- 
nermost thoughts  and  feelings  aslcing 
that  You  would  correct  us  when  auro- 
gant  or  selfish  and  bless  us  when  we 
truly  seek  Justice  and  mercy.  Help  us 
to  be  honest  when  we  speak  in  our 
prayers  admitting  our  shortcomings 
and  truly  seeking  Your  benediction  in 
our  lives.  May  Your  spirit  be  with  all 
of  us  and  may  Your  love  never  depart 
from  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 

AIRPORT  SECURITY  SHOULD  BE 
THE  ANSWER,  NOT  PART  OF 
THE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  "Sixty  Minutes"  reported  that 
security  at  some  major  airports  in  this 
country  is  vulnerable  from  the  inside. 
People  are  being  hir<;d  without  ade- 
quate verification  of  their  past,  there- 
by creating  the  possibility  that  terror- 
ists could  end  up  working  behind  the 


lines  at  our  airports,  monitoring  pas- 
senger scanners,  and  having  unsuper- 
vised access  to  aircraft.  We  cannot  let 
that  continue. 

The  FAA  requires  all  employees  who 
have  access  to  aircraft  at  U.S.  airports 
to  undergo  a  thorough  5  year  back- 
ground check  to  verify  their  identities 
before  hiring  and  employers  to  certify 
to  airport  officials  that  this  was  com- 
pleted. Something  is  not  working.  Un- 
authorized people  are  being  given 
access  to  areas  around  commercial  air- 
lines. 

It  appears  that  some  of  our  airports 
have  not  taken  implementation  of  this 
requirement  very  seriously.  To  ignore 
It  \b  nothing  short  of  an  invitation  to 
terrorists  to  infiltrate  our  security  sys- 
tems and  put  domestic  airline  travelers 
at  risk. 

Airport  administrators  around  the 
country  need  to  require  that  all  em- 
ployees with  access  to  aircraft  have 
their  background  checks  reviewed  and 
to  let  employers  know  they  mean  busi- 
ness when  it  comes  to  future  back- 
ground checks.  If  commonsense  is  not 
enough  to  make  them  take  this  seri- 
ously, we  will  have  to  up  the  ante.  I 
am  going  to  be  introducing  legislation 
in  the  next  few  days  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  authority  to 
withhold  airport  improvement  funds 
from  airports  which  have  not  complied 
with  the  requirements  on  meaningful 
airport  security. 

Maybe  this  will  get  the  attention  of 
both  the  FAA  and  those  certain  air- 
port administrators  who  may  be  giving 
lipservice  to  airport  security. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1986. 


PROVIDING  FOR  APPROPRIATE 
CITIZENSHIP  CEREMONY  ON 
ELLIS  ISLAND  ON  JULY  3  OR  4. 
1986 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  613)  al- 
lowing qualified  persons  representing 
all  the  States  to  be  naturalized  on 
Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4,  1986. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Ris.  613 

Whereas  citizenship  ceremonies  are 
planned  on  July  3  and  4.  1986.  as  part  of  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty; 

Whereas,  as  this  Is  a  national  celebration, 
these  ceremonies  should  include  a  natural- 
ization ceremony  that  truly  reflects  that 
the  United  States  is  a  Nation  of  Immigrants: 

Whereas,  the  immigrants  who  entered  the 
United  States  through  Ellis  Island  settled 
throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  It  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
have  residents  from  all  the  States  partici- 
pating in  the  naturalization  ceremony;  and 

Whereas,  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  limits  participation  in  the  natural- 
ization ceremony  to  individuals  who  reside 
only  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  single  dis- 
trict of  a  United  States  District  Court:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  2  RESIDENTS  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  EACH  STATE. 

The  Oovemor  of  each  State  is  requested 
to  and  may  designate  (to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  his  designee,  by  not  later  than  June 
1,  1986)  2  qualified  persons  (as  defined  in 
section  4(1))  for  naturalization  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  In  an  appropriate  ceremo- 
ny on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4. 1986. 

SEC.  2.  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY  ACT. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title  III 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  chapter  87 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  the  con- 
trary, each  qualified  person  who  is  designat- 
ed under  section  1  may  be  naturalized  on 
Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4,  1986,  before  any 
judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.     S.     NO     AUTHORIZATION     OF     ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS. 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  any  amounts  for  the  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  or  other  expenses  associated 
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with  the  naturalization  of  designated,  quali- 
fied persons  under  section  2. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  QuALiPiED  PERSON.— The  tcmi  "quali- 
fied person"  means,  with  respect  to  a  State, 
a  person— 

(A)  who  is  a  resident  of  the  State,  but  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  who.  except  as  provided  in  section  2. 
has  completed  all  statutory  and  regulatory 
requirements  for  naturalization,  and 

(C)  whose  appUcation  to  file  a  naturaliza- 
tion petition  (Form  N-400)  on  the  person's 
own  behalf  has  been  approved  before  June 
1.  1986. 

(2)  State  ant  governor.— The  term 
"State"  means  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  and  the  term 
"Governor"  means,  with  respect  to  a  State, 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lungren]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickuan]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

As  my  colleagues  itnow,  there  are 
numerous  activities  planned  over  Lib- 
erty weekend  in  New  York  City. 

One  of  these  activities  to  take  place 
on  July  3  is  the  swearing  in  of  several 
himdred  new  U.S.  citizens  on  Ellis 
Island. 

Because  of  various  venue  and  State 
residency  requirements  under  Federal 
law,  only  residents  of  New  York  can 
now  participate  in  the  naturalization 
ceremony  which  will  Ije  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island  are  important  historical 
monuments  for  all  Americans,  it  is 
indeed  appropriate  that  people  from 
the  entire  country  should  be  involved 
in  this  particular  aspect  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  Statue  of  Lit)er- 
ty.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. House  Joint  Resolution  613  would 
waive  certain  residency  and  venue  re- 
quirements in  order  to  allow  residents 
from  the  50  States  and  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  sworn 
in  as  citizens  during  the  Ellis  Island 
ceremony. 

This  legislation  received  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  is  strongly  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
prompt  passage  of  legislation  that  will 
enhance  the  celebrations  scheduled  in 


honor  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  cen- 
tennial this  summer.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  613,  a 
bill  to  allow  two  people  from  each  of 
our  States  and  territories  to  become 
naturalized  citizens  at  special  ceremo- 
nies scheduled  on  Ellis  Island  during 
the  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 

As  the  Congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey's 14th  Congressional  District,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  statue's 
birthday,  and  in  the  plans  to  restore 
Ellis  Island.  The  view  from  Liberty 
State  Park  in  my  district  provides  a 
magnificent  panoruna  of  the  harbor. 
My  constituents  have  an  inspiring 
view  of  the  statue,  and  of  the  island 
gateway  through  which  millions  of 
America's  immigrants  passed.  Today, 
descendants  of  over  100  different  na- 
tionalities continue  to  live  in  Hudson 
County,  in  the  shadow  of  the  statue's 
uplifted  torch. 

Liberty  weekend  is  an  excellent  time 
for  us  to  make  a  national  recommit- 
ment to  the  precious  American  values 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  opportunity. 
Yet  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  [INS]  said  their  hands 
were  tied  when  we  first  suggested  ex- 
panding the  Ellis  Island  event.  Cur- 
rent law  requires  petitioners  for  citi- 
zenship to  be  naturalized  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
where  they  reside.  INS  said  the  law 
would  have  to  be  amended  to  allow 
people  from  across  the  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  single  citizenship  ceremo- 
ny. 

I  believe  that,  to  be  fair,  the  citL'sen- 
ship  ceremony  scheduled  on  Ellis 
Island  should  include  people  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  bill  I  In- 
troduced with  my  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodino  and  Congress- 
man Dean  Gallo,  will  allow  this  his- 
toric event  to  be  truly  national  in 
scope.  By  including  participants  from 
across  our  great  land,  it  will  symbolize 
our  country's  unique  character  as  a 
nation  of  immigrants. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
make  a  one-time  exception  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  It  was  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  [INS],  and  author- 
izes the  Governors  of  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Colmnbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  to  designate  two  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  naturalization 
ceremony  scheduled  on  Ellis  Island  in 
conjunction  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
centennial  celebration. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  indi- 
cated that  it  "strongly  recommends 
enactment  of  this  resolution"  in  a 
letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al John  Bolton.  Gov.  Michael  Castle, 
chairman  of  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, noted  in  a  letter  that  "this  is 
an  appropriate  activity  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  and  the  restoration  of 


the  Statue  of  Liberty."  I  am  pleased 
by  their  support  of  this  measure,  and 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee's  prompt 
action  on  the  bill. 

America's  unique  character  stems 
from  the  contributions  of  immigrants 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
great  country.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
create  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
for  some  of  the  immigrants  who've  set- 
tled throughout  our  land.  It  will  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  immigrant  herit- 
age to  confer  citizenship  upon  this 
representative  group  over  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  historic  nature  of  the 
event  certainly  merits  this  special 
action.  I  urge  your  support. 

The  letters  follow: 
National  Governor's  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  May  2,  1986. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
CTioirmoTi,     House    Judiciary    Committee, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
consider  a  proposed  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
613)  which  requests  that  the  Governors  des- 
ignate two  qualified  candidates  to  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
a  ceremony  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  and  4, 
1986. 

While  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion does  not  have  a  specific  policy  position 
on  this  issue.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate activity  to  celebrate  the  centennial  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  commend  you  and  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  your  effort  to  sponsor 
and  support  this  initiative.  Please  let  us 
know,  if  you  need  further  assistance  from 
the  National  Governors'  Association  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Gov.  Michael  N.  Castle. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
OrncE  or  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Atfairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the   Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  reponds  to  your 
request  for  this  Deptirtment  to  review  a 
draft  of  a  House  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  naturalization  of  two  persons  from  each 
state  and  territory  at  ceremonies  for  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  July 
3.  1986.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  this 
E>epartment  strongly  recommends  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  Is  a  national  shrine 
of  great  importance  to  all  the  people  in  this 
country.  Proud  as  it  is  of  a  long  tradition  of 
welcoming  immigrants  from  the  world  over, 
the  United  States  has  in  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty a  symbol  of  the  greatness  that  can 
evolve  from  a  mixture  of  so  many  cultures 
over  the  course  of  time.  Because  the  Statue 
is  a  symbol  for  America,  it  is  fitting  that 
persons  now  enjoined  by  statute  from  natu- 
ralizing on  Ellis  Island,  because  of  their 
places  of  residence,  be  given  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  this  Depart- 
ment supports  the  restriction  to  two  persons 
from  each  State.  The  June  1,  1986  cut-off 


date  for  subnliasion  of  nominees  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  is  also 
satisfactory. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bolton, 
Assistant  Attorney  OeneraL 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  613)  will  allow  the  naturalization 
of  two  persons  from  each  State  and 
territory  at  ceremonies  for  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  July 
3. 1986. 

Currently,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  limits  participation  in 
this  special  naturalization  ceremony  to 
only  those  who  currently  reside  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  this  region.  This  resolution 
will  waive  this  requirement  to  allow  2 
residents  from  all  50  States  and  terri- 
tories to  participate  in  this  Ellis  Island 
naturalization  ceremony  for  this 
year's  Fourth  of  July  activities.  This 
year,  we  will  be  celebrating  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  spe- 
cial event  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today.  Many  of 
us  have  ancestors  whose  first  contact 
with  America  was  Ellis  Island.  Un-' 
doubtedly.  the  Statue  of  Liberty  must 
have  been  an  overwhelming  sight  to 
these  new  immigrants  as  it  continues 
to  be  to  millions  each  year. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Fourth  of  July 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  let 
us  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  great  opportunities 
this  country  has  given  our  ancestors 
and  ultimately  ourselves  over  the  past 
200  years.  Let  us  also  remember  the 
great  responsibility  we  have  to  our 
children  in  preserving  the  values  this 
statue  represents.  Our  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  these  goals  is  critical  if  we  are  to 
preserve  this  Nation  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
^did  not  mention,  however,  as  we  are 
celebrating  this  tremendous  triumph 
of  freedom,  that,  regrettably,  this 
House  has  not  seen  fit  to  deal  with  the 
challenge  that  is  presented  to  us  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  this  coimtry  is 
in  fact  the  beacon  of  freedom.  That  Is, 
we  have  many,  many  people  who  have 
not  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  go 
through  the  regular  legal  procedures 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  As  much 
as  I  have  tremendous  respect  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  east  coast,  as  much 
as  I  support  this  bill  because  of  what 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  represents,  I 
think  we  would  make  a  mistake  if  we 
did  not  realize  that  Ellis  Island  is  not 
the  first  thing  that  most  people  see  as 
they  come  to  the  United  States  today. 


If  you  were  to  believe  the  numbers, 
the  first  things  they  see  happen  to  be 
things  that  are  found  in  San  Diego, 
CA. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  national  immigration  is  in  fact  a 
national  challenge,  a  national  prob- 
lem, one  this  House  has  not  seen  fit  to 
deal  with  and  one  that,  regrettably, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
clined to  work  on  for  another  month. 

Maybe  also  we  ought  to  remember 
the  words  of  Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen 
In  one  of  the  last  great  speeches  he 
gave  at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  shortly  before  his  death.  At 
that  time  he  talked  about  the  great 
Statue  of  Liberty.  He  said,  however,  In 
the  United  States  would  it  not  be  good 
if  we  had  a  statue  of  responsibility  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  so  that  people 
would  recognize  that  there  are  twin 
principles  Involved  here— yes,  one  of 
liberty,  but  also  one  of  responsibility. 

So  as  I  support  this  legislation,  I 
hope  we  will  not  forget  some  of  the 
other  principles  involved,  that  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  liberty.  And  one 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  this 
House  Is  to  get  on  with  doing  the  work 
that  we  are  required  to  do  in  terms  of 
immigration  policy. 

I  might  just  mention  that  I  have 
just  received  word  that  we  have 
broken  the  record  once  again  in  the 
San  Diego  sector  of  California.  We  set 
a  new  record  for  apprehensions  In 
May.  So  the  6-month  record  we  have 
set  before,  in  which  we  have  appre- 
hended successfully  270,000  people  In 
a  66-mlle  sector  of  our  border,  that  is, 
the  66  miles  that  really  stretches  from 
San  Diego  inland,  of  270,000  people  In 
the  last  6  months,  I  will  soon  be  able 
to  report  a  new  6-month  record.  And 
so  as  we  are  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrating  the  process  which  we 
should  all  be  proud  of.  we  should  also 
perhaps  hang  or  heads  in  shame  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  refuses 
to  do  the  work  that  it  should  do  In 
terms  of  getting  Immigration  under 
control. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stror)g 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  613  which 
allows  prospective  U.S.  citizens  from  around 
the  country  to  be  sworn  in  at  a  special  natu- 
ralization ceremony  on  Ellis  Island  on  Liberty 
Weekend.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  residents 
from  all  of  our  States  and  territories  partici- 
pate in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Current  law  prohibits  the  naturalization  of 
persons  in  a  State  unless  they  are  residents 
of  that  State.  Consequently,  any  person  who 
does  not  live  in  New  York  cannot  now  partici- 
pate In  the  Ellis  Island  ceremony. 

Since  the  Statue  of  Liberty  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  it 
is  appropriate— indeed  essential— to  broaden 
the  base  for  participation  in  the  ceremony. 

To  accomplish  this,  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  613. 
In  short,  it  authorizes  the  Governors  of  each 


of  the  50  States,  as  well  as  Puerto  Rk:o.  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  designate  2  persons 
from  their  jun8dictk>n  to  become  naturalized  in 
the  unique  ceremony  to  take  place  on  Ellis 
Island  during  Liberty  Weekend. 

This  legislation  has  been  enthusiastically 
embraced  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
fact,  the  departmental  report  was  forthcoming 
even  before  the  resolution  was  introduced 

In  addition,  I  received  a  letter  from  Gov.  Mi- 
chael Castle,  chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources on  May  2,  1086.  In  that  letter  Gover- 
nor Castle  states  that  this  legislation  "is  an 
appropriate  activity  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 

Between  1892  and  1954,  more  than  17  mil- 
lion immigrants — which  include  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  many  of  you— sailed  by  our 
great  symbol  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportuni- 
ty—the Statue  of  LilMrty— on  their  way  to  ttw 
immigratton  8tatk>n  at  Ellis  Island.  Ellis  Island 
was  the  gateway  to  their  future  and  today,  40 
percent  of  all  Americans  can  trace  their  an- 
cestry through  Ellis  Island. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  better  way  on  Liber- 
ty weekend  to  demonstrate  our  prkJe  in  our 
heritage  and  express  our  hope  in  the  future  of 
this  country  than  by  welcoming  into  our  family 
new  citizens  from  each  of  our  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  and  coopera- 
tk>n  in  enacting  this  measure  expeditk)usly  be- 
cause the  cutoff  date  for  submission  of  nomi- 
nees for  the  naturalization  ceremony  is  June 
1,1986. 

Because  of  time  constraints  related  to  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  INS  will  submit  a  list  of  qualified  natu- 
ralization applicants  to  each  of  the  Goverrwr's 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  In  this  regard,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Natk>nal  Governor's  Asso- 
ciatton  could  be  utilized  to  play  a  coordinating 
role  in  the  submission  of  the  final  selectkjns 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  orior  to  the  June 
cutoff  date. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  613  is  being  consid- 
ered today  on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  This 
legislation  will  allow  two  individuals  from  each 
State  to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  as  part 
of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  renovation  ef- 
forts of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over  two  centuries  ago 
this  Nation  embarked  on  a  great  adventure  in 
self-government  whk:h  provided  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  pursue  freely  their  social, 
economic,  and  reltgkjus  goals.  During  these 
two  centuries,  many  have  come  seeking  pro- 
tection from  persecution  from  oppressive  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  personal  freedom. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  who  came  here  en- 
tered the  United  States  through  Ellis  Island, 
eventually  settling  throughout  the  Nation  in  all 
of  the  50  States.  Their  first  view  of  America 
was  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  This  statue  became 
a  symbol  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  Amer- 
ica promised  to  newcomers  and  continues  to 
be  so  for  millions  of  individuals  each  year. 
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As  we  celebrate  these  activities  this  year,  I 
hope  that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  sacrific- 
es our  artcestors  made  to  preserve  this  Nation 
and  its  values.  Today,  our  challenge  is  to 
maintain  these  values  with  ever  new  threats  of 
violence  in  the  form  of  terrorism,  continued 
civil  strife  throughout  the  world,  and  political 
arKJ  economic  oppression.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance today  of  tfie  continued  success  of  this 
effort,  just  as  there  was  none  200  years  ago. 
To  succeed,  each  generation  of  Americans 
must  work  at  it.  It  is  clearly  the  most  difficult, 
demanding  ar>d  challenging  of  any  form  of 
government. 

Just  as  each  of  us  t>enefits  daily  from  the 
opportunities  this  country  provides  us,  we 
must  also  recognize  the  great  responsibility 
we  have  in  preserving  this  Nation. 

As  we  participate  in  this  special  July  4  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  let 
us  also  remember  this  great  responsibility  we 
have  to  future  generations  in  preserving  the 
values  this  statue  represents. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  July  4 
holiday  this  year  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  be 
fixed  on  two  islands  in  the  Hudson  River,  as 
we  celebrate  the  rededication  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  major  na- 
tional celebration  of  Liberty  Weekend  will  be  a 
citizenship  ceremony  on  Ellis  Island. 

Today,  we  are  asking  Members  of  this 
House  to  approve  legislation  to  make  this  citi- 
zenship ceremony  truly  national  in  scope  by 
invitir>g  two  reskJents  from  each  State  to  be 
sworn  in  as  new  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  planners  for  this  weekend  celebra- 
tk)n  are  arranging  vkjeo  hookups  with  citizen- 
ship ceremonies  in  selected  communities 
across  the  country. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
has  been  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  immigrants  entering  the  United  States. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  immigrants 
from  all  over  the  world  have  entered  this 
country  through  Ellis  Island  and  carved  out 
new  lives  in  communities  across  our  land.  This 
natk>nal  celebration  of  our  immigrant  heritage 
deserves  a  patriotic  gesture  that  is  equally  na- 
tk>nal  in  character  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  these 
courageous  pioneers. 

As  the  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants. 
we  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  accomplisli- 
ments  of  the  past.  This  event  is  symbolic  of 
our  heritage  as  one  Nation  that  grew  from 
many  cultures.  It  shoukl  be  celebrated  that 
way. 

Our  legislation  will  allow  the  Governor  of 
each  State  to  choose  the  two  representatives 
for  this  symtxslic  national  Ellis  Island  ceremo- 
ny. 

In  New  Jersey,  Morris  County  Clerk  Joseph 
Bell  is  organizing  the  only  State  citizenship 
ceremony  to  be  linked  by  satellite  with  the 
Liberty  Weekend  events.  The  Morris  Township 
event  will  be  hekj  at  the  Mennen  Sports 
Arena,  Hanover  Avenue,  and  will  include 
2,500  new  dtizens  from  Bergen,  Passaic, 
Somerset,  Morris,  Warren,  and  Sussex  Coun- 
ties. 

The  Idea  for  this  "All  American"  citizenship 
ceremony  began  in  February  when  Joe  Bell 
contacted  my  office  after  we  had  fieard  early 
reports  that  only  residents  of  the  Eastern  Fed- 
eral District  of  New  York  would  be  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  Ellis  Islarnj  ceremony.  This 


news  was  partk:ulariy  b'oubling  because  of  the 
continuing  dispute  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  over  these  islarKJs. 

After  further  discussions  with  Congressman 
Frank  Guarini,  who  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
these  Islands,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  tfiat 
a  symbolic  citizenship  ceremony  on  this  im- 
portant day  must  be  a  national  celebration. 

We  enlisted  the  invaluable  support  of  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Peter  Rodino, 
wfK}  has  undertaken  this  project  with  us  as  a 
champion  of  immigration  policy  who  under- 
stands the  importance  of  this  symbolk:  event. 
The  result  of  this  bipartisan  cooperation  is  ttie 
development  of  this  enabling  legislation  to 
create  a  national  ceremony  on  Ellis  Island. 

With  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalizatk>n  Service  and  the  In- 
terior Department,  we  are  confident  that  this 
ruttional  celebration  will  become  a  reality. 

The  regional  ceremonies,  including  our 
State  event  in  Morristown,  will  provide  thou- 
sands of  other  new  Americans  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  historic  event. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  remaining  plans 
can  be  finalized  in  the  coming  weeks. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  celebrate  during 
Liberty  Weekend.  This  symbolic  citizenship 
ceremony  Is  a  reminder  of  our  past  and  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  principles  represented  by  our 
heritage. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  613. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
DAY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  323)  to  designate  May 
21,  1986.  as  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  Day."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
afford  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
323.  designating  May  21,  1986,  Nation- 
al Andrei  Sakharov  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  iden- 
tical to  House  Joint  Resolution  596 
which  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Messrs.  Hoyer, 
Kemp,  Frank,  and  Gilman.  It  has  over 
100  cosponsors  in  the  House  and 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on 
April  29,  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21,  1986,  Dr. 
Andrei    Sakharov,    the    1975    Nobel 

cace  Prize  Winner,  distinguished 
physicist  and  defender  of  himian 
rights  turns  65  years  old.  He  will  cele- 
brate this  milestone  alone  in  the 
closed  city  of  Gorky  where  Soviet  au- 
thorities banished  him  In  1980  after  he 
criticized  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Dr.  Sakharov  was  never 
formally  charged  with  a  crime  nor 
were,  judicial  proceedings  against  him 
ever  conducted.  By  designating  his 
birthday  as  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day"  and  requesting  that  the 
President  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  American  people  to  observe 
that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities,  we  In  the  Congress  can 
send  a  message  to  Dr.  Sakharov  that 
he  is  not  alone  and,  at  the  same  time, 
let  his  Soviet  captors  know  that  we 
will  not  abandon  one  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury's greatest  heroes. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfieu)]  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  I  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  last  month,  we  raised 
the  case  of  Dr.  Sakhwov  at  every 
meeting  we  had  with  Soviet  officials. 
Including  our  session  with  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  Over  and  over 
again,  we  stressed  the  Importance  the 
American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment attach  to  respect  for  human 
rights.  Dr.  Sakharov,  we  said,  symbol- 
ized to  many  around  the  world  the 
best  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  offer  and 
neither  we,  nor  anyone  else,  could  un- 
derstand how  he  could  be  treated  so 
shabbily.  As  was  documented  In  the 
February  24,  1986  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  he  has  endured 
nearly  6%  years  of  physical  and 
mental  torment  at  the  hands  of  the 
KGB.  As  Dr.  Sakharov's  wife,  Elena 
Boimer,  herself  a  leading  human 
rights  activist,  has  pointed  out,  had 
Sakharov  been  charged  with  a  crime, 
the  maximum  term  of  Internal  exile— 
5  years— would  have  expired  a  year 
ago. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  also  re- 
quests the  President  to  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  permit  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  Mrs.  Bonner  to  freely  choose  their 
place  of  residence.  Mrs.  Bonner,  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  for  med- 
ical treatment,  is  due  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  next  month.  It  is  our  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
will  end  the  forced  isolation  of  the 
Sakharovs  in  Gorky  and  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  home  in  Moscow  or 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  to  live 
with  their  relatives  here.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  the  President  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  ceremonies 
and  activities  commemorating  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's 65th  birthday,  Mr.  Broomfleld 
and  I  will  host  a  birthday  party  on 
May  21.  1986.  Mrs.  Bonner  and  the 
rest  of  the  Sakharov  family  will  join 
us  as  will,  I  hope,  our  colleagues  from 
the  House  and  Senate. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  birthday 
present  to  give  Dr.  Sakharov  than  his 
freedom  and  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  contribute  toward 
that  goal.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Its  Im- 
mediate and  unanimous  adoption. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
support  the  joint  resolution  before  us 
making  May  21  National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day  and  urging  the  Soviets  to 
allow  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  to 
live  where  they  choose. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  attempts  to 
project  a  new  and  open  image.  Dr. 
Sakharov  will  spend  his  birthday  in 
almost  complete  isolation  in  Oorky. 
He  is  being  held  even  though  no 
formal  charges  have  been  filed  against 
him.  The  routine  abuse  of  the  human 
rights  of  Mr.  Sakharov  violates  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Fbial  Act.  That  Innocent  himian 
being  is  living  without  family  and 
friends  because  he  has  urged  the 
Soviet  Government  to  comply  with 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  a  document 
which  Soviet  officials  signed  and 
agreed  to  comply  with. 

Congressman  Fascell  and  I  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  there,  we  made  a  person- 
al appeal  to  Secretary  General  Gorba- 
chev and  tried  to  visit  Dr.  Sakharov  in 
Oorky,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
Soviet  officials  denied  us  permission  to 
make  the  visit. 

However,  I  was  encouraged  by  recent 
Soviet  Government  decisions  to  free  a 
number  of  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
reunite  members  of  divided  families. 

I  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
will  see  the  futility  of  abusing  a  Soviet 
citizen  who  has  done  so  much  for  that 
coimtry.  The  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to 
Improve  the  Image  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can 
only  be  helped  by  humanitarian  ges- 
tures. Responding  to  the  pleas  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  and  thousands  of  others  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  if  the  Sovi- 


ets really  do  want  to  change  their 
image. 

We,  in  the  free  world,  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  tell  the  story  of  Andrei 
Sakharov.  We  must  keep  the  pressure 
on  and  never  let  up.  We  can  do  this,  in 
part,  by  designating  a  special  day  in 
his  honor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  timely  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sti-ong 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  323  which 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to  des- 
ignate May  21,  1986,  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day."  It  is  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
commemorate  the  65th  birthday  of  Dt.  Sak- 
harov who  has  been  exiled  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  Gorky  for  over  6  years.  This  exile 
has  been  a  cruel  form  of  Imprisonment  Im^ 
posed  to  stop  O.  Sakharov's  quest  for  justne 
and  freedom. 

The  citation  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
awarded  11  years  ago  to  Dr.  Sakharov  read: 

Sakharov's  love  of  truth  and  strong  belief 
in  the  Inviolability  of  the  human  being,  hU 
fight  against  violence  and  brutality,  his  cou- 
rageous defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  spirit, 
his  unselfishness  and  strong  humanitarian 
convictions    have    turned    him    Into    the 

spokesman  for  the  conscience  of  man-kind 

•  •  • 

The  Soviet  Government  has  attempted  to 
silence  Sakharov  and  isolate  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  But  it  is  too  late.  The  record  of 
Sakharov's  sisyphean  effort  to  prevail  is  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  20th  century. 
Sakharov  has  Impacted  upon  the  world  with 
his  noble  and  moral  passion  for  simple  hu- 
manity. 

We.  In  the  Congress,  send  to  Or.  Andrei 
Sakharov  our  thoughts  on  his  65th  birthday 
and  wish  him  strength  and  health. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  323 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  earned 
world-wide  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
courageous  and  energetic  efforts  to  secure 
fundamental  human  freedoms  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union,  Including  those 
rights  guaranteed  In  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  signed  at  Helsinki,  Finland  on 
August  1, 197S; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  t>een 
awarded  the  1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  "his 
love  of  truth  and  strong  l)ellef  in  the  Invio- 
lability of  human  beings  ...  his  courageous 
defense  of  the  human  spirit  .  .  ."  and  for 
his  life  which  has  made  him  "the  conscience 
of  mankind": 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov,  due  to  his  self- 
less work  for  human  rights  and  world  peace, 
has  l)een  Illegally  banished  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics to  the  closed  city  of  Oorky,  where 
on  May  31,  1986.  he  will  spend  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  in  almost  total  Isolation; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  l>een  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  unusual  medical  proce- 
dures by  the  Soviet  authorities  when  he 
conducted  hunger  strikes  to  protest  repeat- 


ed denials  of  his  wife's.  Elena  Bonner's,  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  West  for 
medical  treatment: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  undertaken 
extraordinary  measures.  Including  confisca- 
tion of  perMnal  and  profeaaonal  correspond- 
ence and  Intensive  physical  and  electronic 
surveillance,  to  Isolate  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Elena  Bonner  In  Oorky: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  as  signatory  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
has  committed  itself  to  respect  the  rights  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  residence 
within  the  t>orders  of  each  state  as  well  as 
the  right  to  leave  one's  own  country  and 
return  to  it: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  sig- 
iiatorles  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  suted 
their  desire  "to  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  peace  and  understanding  among 
peoples  and  to  the  spiritual  enrichment  of 
the  human  personality"  and  were  "con- 
scious that  .  .  .  contacts  t>etween  people, 
and  the  solution  of  humanitarian  problems 
will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these 
alms,"  further  made  It  their  objective  "to 
facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  whether  privately 
or  officially,  among  persons,  institutions 
and  organizations  of  the  participating 
states,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connexion:" 

Whereas  the  participating  states  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  are  convened  In  Bern, 
Switzerland,  at  the  Human  Contacts  Ex- 
perts Meeting  Inter  alia  to  discuss  Imple- 
mentation of  those  Helsinki  Final  Act  provi- 
sions concerning  the  resolution  In  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  questions  related  to 
family  visits,  the  reunification  of  families, 
binatlonal  marriage  and  promotion  of  other 
personal  and  professional  contacts  l>etween 
people  and  l>etween  organizations;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  continues  to 
advocate  full  compliance  by  all  signatory 
sUtes  with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative! of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  May  21.  1986. 
Is  designated  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day"  and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  urge  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  permit  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Elena  Bonner  freely  to  choose  their  place  of 
residence. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Memlsers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA.  INC. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  512)  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  512 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

UECOGRmOR  AS  CORPORATIOM  AHO  GRAHT  OF 
FEDERAL  CHAKTER 

Section  1.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such 
and  is  granted  a  charter. 

CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Incorporated  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"),  shall  have 
only  those  powers  granted  to  it  through  its 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  in  the  State  in 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  its  constitution 
and  bylaws,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
SUte. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
cortMration  are  those  stated  in  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  constitution,  and  bylaws  and 
include  a  commitment  to— 

(1)  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  foster  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(3)  promote  the  social  welfare  (including 
educational,  economic,  social,  physical,  and 
cultural  improvement)  in  the  United  States 
by  encouraging  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, readjustment,  self-respect,  self-confi- 
dence, and  usefulness  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  other  veterans: 

(4)  improve  conditions  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cation to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(5)  conduct  and  publish  research,  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
the  American  society,  to  the  Vietnam  war 
experience,  to  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  peaceful  coexistence  for  the 
world  community,  and  to  other  matters 
which  affect  the  educational,  economic, 
social,  physical,  or  cultural  welfare  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  other  veterans  and 
the  families  of  such  veterans: 

(6)  assist  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  other  veterans  in  need  of  assistance  and 
the  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  veter- 
ans: and 

(7)  consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans generally  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
service  to  their  country. 

SERVICE  OP  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  eli- 
gibility for  membership  in  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 


shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  or  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  board,  shall  be  as 
provided  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

OPFICERS 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  the 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  the  election 
of  such  officers,  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  8.  In  establishing  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  corporation  and  in  deter- 
mining the  requirements  for  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  as  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  corporation  may  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
handicap,  age.  or  national  origin. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person 
who  is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or 
reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  ex- 
penses in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stoclc  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  any  of  its 
activities. 

LIABILITT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  boolis  and  records  of  ac- 
counts and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts 
of  private  corporations  established  under 
Federal  law",  approved  August  30.  1964  (36 
U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (57)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(68)  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 


tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
l>e  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  coriwration  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  Federal 
law",  approved  August  30.  1964  (36  U.S.C. 
1102).  The  repori  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ALTER,  AMEND,  OR 
REPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec.  14.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
each  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAMES 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Incor- 
porated". "Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Incorporated",  and  "Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America",  and  such  seals,  emblems,  and 
badges  as  the  corporation  may  lawfully 
adopt.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  or  conflict  with  estab- 
lished or  vested  rights. 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RESTRICTIONS  OR 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  18.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  ttiis  Act,  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
GucKMAN]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  GuckmanI. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOMEiiT],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  supporting 
H.R.  512,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coble],  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  explain 
what  the  bill  would  do.  It  would  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  America,  Inc.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  a  similar  measure  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  9  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  94  to  3.  You  will  recall,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  the  House  passed  a  bill, 
H.R.  4772,  on  June  II,  1984,  by  a  simi- 
lar vote  of  295  to  96. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  organization  does 
an  excellent  Job  of  representing  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  veteran  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  major  organization  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  focus  attention 
on  issues  relating  specifically  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  Representatives  of 
the  organization  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  a  regular  basis  and.  although  I 
sometimes  disagree  with  the  views  of 
the  WA,  the  testimony  of  the  organi- 
zation is  always  well  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  young  organi- 
zation and  because  it  Is  so  young,  it 
has  made  mistakes.  I  pointed  this  out 
in  my  remarks  to  the  House  in  1984. 
The  WA  has  taken  some  controversial 
positions:  nonetheless,  that  is  no 
reason  to  deny  the  organization  a 
charter  because  one's  views  are  not 
always  consistent  with  those  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  should 
not  be  on  the  basis  of  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  virith  some  positions 
taken  by  the  organization.  The  char- 
ter should  be  granted  on  the  basis  that 
the  organization  performs  a  valuable 
service  to  a  large  segment  of  our  veter- 
an population  and  their  dependents. 
For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  512  and  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
GLICKMAN  and  other  meml>ers  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  moving  the 
bill  for  speedy  consideration  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery].  I  would  just  make  a 
couple  of  quick  comments.  First  of  all, 
without  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  we 
could  not  have  gotten  this  bill  to  the 
floor  so  quickly,  and  without  his  lead- 
ership generally  on  veterans'  matters, 
this  country  would  be  far  worse  off, 
and  I  think  that  we  need  to  state  that 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  512, 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

The  Vietruun  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.  [WA]  is  a  national  veteran's  serv- 
ice organization  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing and  improving  the  condition  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  organiza- 
tion now  has  250  chapters  in  more 
than  40  States.  Membership  in  the 
WA,  which  now  totals  approximately 
32,000  nationwide,  is  open  to  any  vet- 
eran who  served  on  active  duty  during 
the  period  from  August  5,  1964  to  May 
7,  1975  or  in  the  Indochina  theatre,  re- 
gardless of  time  of  service.  The  WA 
was  organized  under  the  not-for-profit 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 


March  1,  1978,  and  has  been  granted 
its  tax-exempt  status  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
held  a  hearing  on  an  identical  bill, 
H.R.  4772.  in  the  98th  Congress.  The 
bill  was  favorably  recommended  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  reported 
to  the  House.  It  passed  the  House  on 
June  11,  1984. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.  has  a  strong  commitment  of  serv- 
ice to  all  veterans,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  dis- 
abled veterans.  Recognized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  represent 
claims  of  individual  veterans  since 
1981,  the  WA  is  recognized  for  the 
high  quality  of  its  claims  assistance 
services  to  veterans. 

In  order  to  assure  responsible  and 
appropriate  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  the  legislation  prohibits 
certain  corporate  acts  and  establishes 
specific  requirements  and  standards 
for  the  corporation.  The  legislation 
prohibits  the  loan  or  transfer  of  corpo- 
rate assets  to  officers,  members,  or 
other  persons  (except  for  expenses)  or 
the  issuance  of  stock  or  the  payment 
of  dividends.  The  legislation  further 
prohibits  the  corporation  from  claim- 
ing congressional  approval  or  Federal 
Government  authority  for  any  of  its 
activities.  The  legislation  requires  the 
corporation  to  keep  certain  records,  to 
perform  an  annual  audit  and  to  report 
to  Congress  annually.  Should  the  cor- 
poration engage  in  any  prohibited  ac- 
tivity or  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  re- 
quirements established  by  this  legisla- 
tion, or  if  the  corporation  fails  to 
maintain  its  tax  exempt  status,  the 
Federal  charter  granted  by  this  legis- 
lation will  expire  automatically  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
considered  this  legislation  in  both  the 
98th  Congress  and  the  current  Con- 
gress, and  recommends  favorable 
action  on  the  bill. 

I  would  finally  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  no  war  in  recent  history,  certain- 
ly this  century,  was  as  controversial  as 
the  Vietnam  War.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Americans,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  served  in  that  war  with 
great  honor  and  with  great  dignity, 
and  many  thousands  lost  their  lives 
and  were  injured.  This  organization 
was  basically  formed  to  represent  the 
veterans  of  this  country  who  served 
during  that  era  of  time.  They  were  a 
distinguished  group  of  human  t}eing8 
who  did  their  fullest  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  the  democracy  and  free- 
dom that  this  country  stands  for.  This 
charter  would  give  their  organization 
the  same  degree  of  credibility  that  the 
other  veterans'  organizations  have.  I 
think  it  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for 
the  Vietnam  veterans. 
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Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman].  I  would  also 
like  to  reiterate  what  he  said  about 
the  contributions  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MONTOOMCRY]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  I  would  like  to 
note  for  the  record  that  this  is  a  char- 
ter that  has  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
any  constmie  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
all  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  measure 
for  giving  respectability  and  giving 
formal  recognition  to  oiu*  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  we  give  them 
appropriate  recognition  by  granting 
this  Federal  charter.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  for  their  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  granting  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc. 

In  previous  Congresses,  this  proposal 
provoked  considerable  controversy,  ap- 
parently instigated  in  part  by  political 
activities  by  some  members  of  the  or- 
ganization's leadership.  It  also  had 
been  alleged  that  the  organization  did 
not  limit  its  membership  to  veterans 
who  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

I  personally  had  been  disturbed  by 
allegations  that  the  organization  did 
not  support  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  negotiations  as  the  most  viable 
path  to  a  full  accounting  of  the  2,400 
American  heroes  still  unaccounted  for 
from  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  As 
vice  chairman  of  our  House  Task 
Force  on  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  have 
been  distressed  by  organizations,  indi- 
viduals, and  activities  which  send  a 
signal  to  the  Government  negotiators 
in  Hanoi  that  we  are  not  united  on 
this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Vietnam  veterans  organiza- 
tion was  responsive  to  our  concerns.  At 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  last  Novem- 
ber, resolutions  were  approved  by  the 
membership  placing  new  restrictions 
on  political  activities  by  the  leadership 
of  the  group.  At  this  same  convention, 
the  group  voted  to  endorse  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  negotiations  as 
the  most  realistic  and  viable  means  of 
achieving  a  full  accounting  of  our 
missing  Americans.  In  addition,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  organization  has 
now  adopted  more  conventional   re- 
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quirements  for  membership.  The  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  has  now 
been  recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  an  accredited  repre- 
sentative for  veteran's  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  would  agree  that  any  con- 
troversies with  this  organization 
which  may  have  arisen  in  past  years 
were  controversies  with  certain  indi- 
viduals within  the  organization  leader- 
ship, and  never  with  the  ranlc  and  file 
membership.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
membership  has  adopted  regulations 
binding  their  leadership  to  policies  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue  consistent  with 
our  own  House  Task  Force,  and  with 
the  National  League  of  Families  on 
POW's  and  MIA's.  On  political  activi- 
ties, the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
are  now  in  line  with  the  mainstream 
of  our  older  veterans  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  more  than  13 
years  since  the  end  of  United  States 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  for  Congress 
to  act  upon  the  chartering  of  this  vet- 
erans organization,  as  we  acted  upon 
other  veterans  organizations  promptly 
upon  the  conclusion  of  earlier  con- 
flicts. The  other  body  has  already  ap- 
proved this  charter  by  a  vote  of  94-3, 
and  we  would  be  well  advised  to  follow 
their  lead. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  very 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  approval 
by  the  House  today  of  legislation  granting  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.  As  a  cosponsor  of  charter  legis- 
lation, H.R.  512,  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  approval  of  this  im- 
portant measure. 

The  granting  of  a  Federal  charter  to  WA 
recognizes  the  important  services  which  WA 
as  a  national  service  organization  provides  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  In  addition,  the  granting 
of  a  Federal  cfuirter  also  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  which  have  been  made 
t)y  the  members  of  the  WA  through  their  or- 
ganization. 

Through  its  membership,  the  WA  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  national  leadership  on 
issues  of  fundamental  importance  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  consequences  of  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  judicial  review,  PTSD  [post- 
traumatic stress  disorder],  readjustment  coun- 
seling, employment  opportunities  and  veter- 
ans' job  training,  veterans'  health  care  and  the 
readjustment  process  are  txjt  a  few  of  the  sig- 
nificant issues  for  our  Vietnam-era  veterans 
for  which  the  WA  has  provided  recognized 
national  leadership. 

Witnesses  representing  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America  have  testified  many  times 
before  tfie  House  Ckimmittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I'm  a  meml)er.  WA  has  con- 
sistently contributed  significantly  to  the  debate 
on  veterans'  issues.  On  those  issues  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  concern  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  WA  has  been  a  compelling  force  by 
effectively  representing  the  unique  and  essen- 
tial perspective,  emphasis,  and  insight  of  our 
Nation's  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  and  fitting  for  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  t>e  granted  to  the  Vietnam  Vet- 


erans of  America,  Inc.  A  charter  will  provide 
well  deserved  recognition  and  will  also  enable 
WA  to  serve,  even  more  effectively,  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  in  the  future.  The  contributions 
which  WA  has  already  made  on  behalf  of 
Vietrtem-era  veterans  are  significant  WA 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  provided 
by  a  Federal  charter  to  sen/e  and  accomplish 
more  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  512. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  8)  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc..  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  < 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RECOGNITION  AS  CORPORATION  AND  GRANT  Of 
FEDERAL  CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc.  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"),  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  through  its  articles  of 
incorporation  filed  in  the  State  in  which  it 
Is  incorporated  and  its  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

objects  and  PURPOSES  OP  corporation 
Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  stated  in  its  articles  of 


incorporation,  constitution,  and  bylaws  and 
include  a  commitment  to— 

(1)  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  foster  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans; 

(3)  promote  the  social  welfare  (including 
educational,  economic,  social,  physical,  and 
cultural  improvement)  in  the  United  States 
by  encouraging  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, readjustment,  self-respect,  self-confi- 
dence and  usefulness  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  other  veterans; 

(4)  improve  conditions  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cation to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans; 

(5)  conduct  and  publish  research,  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
the  American  society,  to  the  Vietnam  war 
experience,  to  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  peaceful  coexistence  for  the 
world  community,  and  to  other  matters 
which  affect  the  educational,  economic, 
social,  physical,  or  cultural  welfare  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  other  veterans  and 
the  families  of  such  veterans; 

(6)  assist  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  other  veterans  in  need  of  assistance  and 
the  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  veter- 
ans; and 

(7)  consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  memt>ers 
of  the  corporation  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans generally  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
service  to  their  country. 

SERVICE  OF  process 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  eli- 
gibility for  meml)ershlp  in  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  the 
lx>ard  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  l>oard,  shall  be  as 
provided  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  the 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  the  election 
of  such  officers,  shall  t>e  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  8.  In  establishing  the  conditions  of 
memt>ership  in  the  corporation  and  in  deter- 
mining the  requirements  for  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  as  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  corporation  may  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basLs  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  handicap,  or  age. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  ptut  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person 
who  is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  Xte  distributed  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or 
reimbursement    for    actual    necessary    ex- 
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penses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  t)oard  of 
directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  for  any  of  its 
activities. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AMD  AOKRTS 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  U.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  tmd  records  of  ac- 
counts and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  meml>ers,  the  tward  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  meml>ers  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  t>ooks  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
memt>er  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  lie  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
tmder  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (71)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(72)  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.". 

AlflTUAL  RKPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  corporation  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  Federal 
law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C. 
1102).  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ALTER,  AMEND,  OR 
REPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec.  14.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
each  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 


section  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  or 
conflict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RESTRICTIOMS  OR 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  18.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  Similar  House  bill  (H.R.  512)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1984. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIOHT  TO  NAMES 

Sic.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.", 
"Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.",  and 
"Vietnam  Veterans  of  America",  and  such 
seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  lawfully  adopt.  Nothing  In  this 


TO  PERMIT  ALIEN  FISHING  VES- 
SELS TO  STOP  TEMPORARILY 
IN  GUAM 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2224)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonim- 
migrant alien  crewmen  on  fishing  ves- 
sels to  stop  temporarily  at  ports  In 
Guam,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  NEW  NONIMMIGRANT  CREWMAN  CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 

Section  101(a)(15>(D)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(D)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  an  alien  crewman  serving  in  good 
faith  as  such  in  any  capacity  required  for 
normal  operations  and  service  aboard  a  fish- 
ing vessel  having  its  home  port  or  an  operat- 
ing base  in  the  United  States  who  intends  to 
land  temporarily  in  Guam  and  solely  in  pur- 
suit of  his  calling  as  a  crewman  and  to 
depart  from  Guam  with  the  vessel  on  which 
he  arrived;". 

8BC.  t.  TREATMENT  OF  DEPARTURES  FROM  GUAM. 

In  the  administration  of  section 
101(a)(15)(D)(ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (added  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1  of  this  Act),  an  alien 
crewman  shall  be  considered  to  have  depart- 
ed from  Guam  after  leaving  the  territorial 
waters  of  Guam,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  alien  arrives  in  a  foreign  state  before  re- 
turning to  Guam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LtniORia*] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MazzoliI. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  2224.  which 
would  grant  alien  crewmen  on  U.S.- 
based  fishing  vessels  the  same  rights 


that  are  currently  enjoyed  by  those  on 
non-U.S.-based  fishing  vessels. 

Currently,  an  alien  employed  on  a 
U.S.-based  fishing  vessel  cannot  enter 
Guam  under  any  circumstances.  As  a 
result,  they  must  stay  aboard  the  ship 
the  entire  time  it  is  in  Guam,  whereas 
alien  crewmen  on  foreign-flag  fishing 
vessels  may  go  ashore  temporarily 
while  the  ship  Is  In  port  In  Guam. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cur- 
rent justification  for  denying  shore 
leave  to  alien  crewmen  on  U.S.-based 
fishing  vessels.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  this  works  a 
"severe  hardship"  on  Guam  by  in 
effect,  discouraging  the  use  of  an 
American  port  by  American  fishing 
vessels.  The  E>epartment  of  the  Interi- 
or in  its  bill  report  also  notes  that  this 
legislation  "would  substantially  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  Guam  to 
commercial  vessels  based  in  the  U.8." 

This  legislation  affects  only  Guam. 
An  alien  crewman  entering  Guam 
would  not,  by  virtue  of  that  entry, 
gain  any  right  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and  In- 
terior have  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  this  bill  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  our  colleague  from  Guam,  Con- 
gressman Blaz. 

This  bill  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  both  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee and  Full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Guam  Is  currently  the 
home  port  for  America's  Western  Pa- 
cific tuna  fleet.  The  fleet  supplies 
much  of  the  American  tuna  which  is 
constuned  in  this  country.  The  fleet 
provides  employment  for  many  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  some  alien  crewmen. 
The  economic  Impact  of  the  fleet's 
presence  on  Guam's  economy  cannot 
be  underestimated.  Each  ship  provides 
wage  income  and  taxes.  Each  ship  also 
purchases  large  amounts  of  petroleum 
products,  food  and  medical  supplies 
and  servl(^es.  The  fleet's  continued 
presence  is  essential  to  Guam's  grow- 
ing private  sector  and  Increasing  inde- 
pendence from  Federal  subsidies. 

Under  current  Federal  immigration 
law,  designed  primarily  to  cope  with 
problems  which  arose  In  San  Diego. 
alien  crewmen  on  ships  homeported  or 
operating  out  of  Guam  cannot  go  on 
shore  leave  when  their  ships  enter 
Guam's  port.  This  resulted  in  the  past 
in  severe  morale  problems  for  the 
crews  of  the  American  tuna  boats  and 
in  violence.  The  problems  in  San 
Diego  resulted  from  alien  crewmen  re- 
siding In  San  Diego  with  their  fami- 
lies. They  would  fish  occasionally  In 
International  waters,  but  were  primari- 
ly Interested  in  living  permanently  In 
the  United  States.  The  alien  crewmen 
in  Guam  do  not  have  residences  in 
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Guam  nor  do  they  have  their  families 
with  them.  They  are  generally  from 
South  America  and  Yugoslavia  and 
return  there  when  they  have  finished 
fishing. 

The  INS  has  recognized  that  this 
law  does  not  fit  Guam's  unique  cir- 
cumstances and  has  paroled  these 
alien  fishermen  into  Guam  for  more 
than  a  year  pending  passage  of  this 
bill.  In  fact,  an  identical  bill,  H.R. 
5118.  addressing  this  same  problem 
passed  the  House  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. The  INS  has  indicated  that  it 
does  not  oppose  H.R.  2224  nor  did  it 
oppose  H.R.  5118.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  no  opposition  to 
this  legislation  and  have  filed  reports 
so  indicating.  H.R.  2224  will  allow  an 
American  fishing  industry  to  continue 
its  operations  in  an  American  port 
with  all  the  benefits  which  will  result 
thereby. 

This  history  of  the  current  law  origi- 
nates from  INS,  who  issued  an  oper- 
ational instruction  to  prevent  alien 
crewmen  in  San  Diego  from  residing  in 
the  United  States  while  posing  as 
crewmen.  This  operational  instruction 
prevented  alien  crewmen  from  obtain- 
ing successive  crewmen  visas  by  leav- 
ing the  United  States  and  sailing  into 
international  waters  then  return  to  a 
U.S.  port.  The  alien  crewmen  would 
thenceforth  have  to  enter  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  returning  to  the 
United  States.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
differences  between  Guam  and  San 
Diego  are  many.  In  particular,  the 
alien  crewmen  in  Guam  do  not  own 
homes  there.  They  do  not  have  their 
families  with  them  and  do  return  to 
their  own  country  when  they  have  fin- 
ished fishing.  The  proposed  bill  will 
allow  the  alien  crewmen  in  Guam  to 
leave,  fi^  in  international  waters  and 
then  return  to  Guam  for  shore  leave 
without  having  first  to  enter  a  foreign 
country.  This  legislation  will  allow 
Guam  to  improve  its  private  economy 
without  posing  any  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States'  borders.  For 
these  reasons  I  support  passage  of  this 
legislation  so  that  the  law  will  more 
closely  respond  to  the  reality  in 
Guam. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
representing  Guam.  Ben  Blaz.  had  in- 
tended to  be  here;  he  was  called  home 
to  Guam  for  some  urgent  business. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  able  to  be  here. 

He  very  strongly  supports  this  legis- 
lation; he  has  introduced  it  and  he  has 
worked  for  it.  I  would  say  that  it 
makes  very  good  sense  for  us  to  pass 
this  legislation  unanimously  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Guam  is  currently 
the  homeport  for  America's  Western  Pacific 
tuna  fleet  The  fleet  supplies  much  of  the  tuna 
which  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
vides employment  for  many  Americans  as  well 
as  some  alien  crewmen.  The  economic  impact 


of  Mne  fleet's  presence  on  Guam's  economy 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Each  ship  provides 
wage  income  and  taxes.  Every  vessel  also 
purchases  large  amounts  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, food,  medical  supplies  and  services.  The 
fleet's  continued  presence  is  essential  to 
Guam's  growing  private  sector  and  increasing 
independence  from  Federal  subsidies.  H.R. 
2224  will  allow  an  American  fishing  inoustry  to 
continue  its  operations  in  an  American  port 
with  all  the  ber>efits  which  will  result  thereby. 

Under  current  Federal  immigration  law  alien 
crewmen  on  ships  homeported  or  operating 
out  of  Guam  cannot  go  on  shore  leave  when 
their  ships  enter  Guam's  port.  This  law  has  re- 
sulted in  severe  morale  problems  for  the 
crews  of  the  American  tuna  boats  who  sail 
into  Guam's  hart>or  after  several  months  at 
sea.  At  times  violence  has  occurred. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  cope  with  problems  which  arose  in 
San  Diego.  The  problems  in  San  Diego  result- 
ed from  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances which  do  not  exist  in  Guam.  Alien 
crewmen  were  residing  in  San  Diego  with  their 
families.  They  would  fish  occasionally  in  inter- 
national waters,  tHJt  were  primarily  interested 
in  living  permanently  in  the  United  States.  The 
alien  crewmen  in  Guam  do  rwt  have  resi- 
dences in  Guam  nor  do  they  have  their  fami- 
lies with  them.  They  are  generally  from  South 
America  and  Yugoslavia  and  return  there 
wtien  they  have  finished  fishing. 

The  INS  has  recognized  that  this  law  does 
not  fit  Guam's  unique  circumstances  and  has 
paroled  tliese  alien  fishermen  Into  Guam  for 
more  than  a  year  pending  passage  of  this  bill. 
In  fact,  an  identical  bill,  H.R.  5118,  addressing 
this  same  problem  passed  the  House  in  the 
98th  Congress.  The  INS  has  indicated  that  it 
does  not  oppose  H.R.  2224  nor  did  it  oppose 
H.R.  5118.  Both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  no 
opposition  to  this  legislation  and  have  filed  re- 
ports so  indicating  with  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Refugees  and  Internation- 
al Law.  This  legislation  will  allow  Guam  to  im- 
prove its  private  economy  without  posing  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.  borders. 

Gentleman,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
ttiat  the  Soviets  continue  to  test  our  resolve  in 
ttie  Western  Pacific.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  America  demonstrate  its  continued  inter- 
est in  that  region.  Since  Guam  is  America's 
bridge  to  the  Pacific  and  its  finest  symbol  It  is 
essential  that  the  free  enterprise  system  flour- 
ish there.  This  bill  will  serve  that  worthy 
cause.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  House  to 
suspend  its  rules  and  pass  this  legislation  so 
that  the  law  will  more  closely  respond  to  the 
reality  in  Guam. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  2224.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  2224,  the  bill  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEXUAL  ABUSE  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4745)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  sexual 
abuse,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  shorthtle. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Sexual 
Abuse  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITION  OF  SEXUAL  ABUSE  OFFENSES. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  chapter  100  the  following 
new  chapter: 

'CHAPTER  109A-SEXUAL  ABUSE 
"Sec. 

"2241.  Aggravated  sexual  abuse. 
"2242.  Sexual  abuse. 
"2243.  Sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  or  ward. 
"2244.  Abusive  sexual  contact. 
"2245.  Definitions  for  chapter. 

**§  2241.  Aggrmvated  lexual  abuw 

"(a)  Bt  Force  or  Thrkat.— Whoever,  in 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  in  a  Federal 
prison,  knowingly  causes  another  person  to 
engage  in  a  sexual  act— 

"(1)  by  using  force  against  that  other 
person;  or 

"(2)  by  threatening  or  placing  that  other 
person  in  fear  that  any  person  will  Ix  sub- 
jected to  death,  serious  bodily  injury,  or  kid- 
naping; 

or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  life,  or  l>oth. 

"(b)  By  Other  Means.— Whoever,  in  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  in  a  Federal  prison, 
knowingly— 

"(1)  renders  another  person  unconscious 
and  thereby  engages  in  a  sexual  act  with 
that  other  person:  or 

"(2)  administers  to  another  person  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  or  without  the 
knowledge  or  permission  of  that  person,  a 
drug,  intoxicant,  or  other  similar  sutMtance 
and  thereby— 

"(A)  sul>8tantiaUy  impairs  the  ability  of 
that  other  person  to  appraise  or  control 
conduct:  and 

"(B)  engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  that 
other  person; 


or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years 
or  life,  or  both. 

"(c)  With  Chilorkn.— Whoever,  in  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  in  a  Federal  prison, 
knowingly  engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  an- 
other person  who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  12  years,  or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  life,  or  t>oth. 

"(d)  State  of  Mind  Proof  Requirdioit.— 
In  a  prosecution  under  sut>sectlon  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Government  need  not  prove 
that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  other 
person  engaging  in  the  sexual  act  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  12  years. 

"«  2242.  Sexual  abuM 

"Whoever,  in  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  in  a  Federal  prison,  knowingly— 

"(1)  causes  another  person  to  engage  In  a 
sexual  act  by  threatening  or  placing  that 
other  person  in  fear  (other  than  by  threat- 
ening or  placing  that  other  person  in  fear 
that  any  person  will  be  subjected  to  death, 
serious  bodily  injury,  or  kidnaping);  or 

"(2)  engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  another 
person  if  that  other  person  is— 

"(A)  incapable  of  appraising  the  nature  of 
the  conduct;  or 

"(B)  physically  Incapable  of  declining  par- 
ticipation in,  or  communicating  unwilling- 
ness to  engage  in,  that  sexual  act; 
or  attempts  to  do  so.  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  20 
years,  or  both. 

"S  2243.  Sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  or  ward 

"(a)  Op  a  Minor.— Whoever,  in  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  in  a  Federal  prison,  know- 
ingly engages  In  a  sexual  act  with  another 
person  who— 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  12  years  but 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  years;  and 

"(2)  is  at  least  four  years  younger  than 
the  person  so  engaging; 
or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  l>oth. 

"(b)  Op  a  Ward.— Whoever,  in  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  in  a  Federal  prison,  know- 
ingly engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  another 
person  who  is— 

"(1)  in  official  detention;  and 

"(2)  under  the  custodial,  supervisory,  or 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  person  so  en- 
gaging: 

or  attempts  to  do  so,  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title,  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Defenses.— (1)  In  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  it  Is  a  defense, 
which  the  defendant  must  establish  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the  de- 
fendant reasonably  believed  that  the  other 
person  had  attained  the  age  of  16  years. 

"(2)  In  a  prosecution  under  this  section.  It 
is  a  defense,  which  the  defendant  must  es- 
tablish by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
that  the  persons  engaging  in  the  sexual  act 
were  at  that  time  married  to  each  other. 

"(d)  State  or  Mind  Proof  RiQTriRncraT.— 
In  a  prosecution  under  8ul>section  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Qovemment  need  not  prove 
that  the  defendant  knew— 

"(1)  the  age  of  the  other  person  engaging 
in  the  sexual  act;  or 

"(2)  that  the  requisite  age  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  persons  so  engaging. 


"•  2244.  Abusive  sexual  contact 

"(a)  Sexual  Conduct  in  Circumstances 
Where  Sexual  Acts  Are  Punished  by  This 
Chapter.— Whoever,  In  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  in  a  Federal  prison,  knowingly  en- 
gages in  or  causes  sexual  contact  with  or  by 
another  person,  if  so  to  do  would  violate— 

"(1)  section  2241  of  this  title  had  the 
sexual  contact  been  a  sexual  act,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both: 

'(2)  section  2242  of  this  title  had  the 
sexual  contact  been  a  sexual  act,  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title.  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  t)oth; 

"(3)  subsection  (a)  of  section  2243  of  this 
title  had  the  sexual  contact  l>een  a  sexual 
act.  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  l>oth:  or 

"(4)  subsection  (b)  of  section  2243  of  this 
title  had  the  sexual  contact  l>een  a  sexual 
act,  shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO,  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  Other  Circumstances.- Whoever, 
in  the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  In  a  Federal 
prison,  knowingly  engages  In  sexual  contact 
with  another  person  without  that  other  per- 
son's permission  shall  l>e  fined  not  more 
than  $8,000,  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  tx>th. 
"8  2245.  Deflnltloni  for  chapter 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(I)  the  term  prison'  means  a  correction- 
al, detention,  or  penal  facility; 

"(2)  the  term  'sexual  act'  means— 

"(A)  contact  between  the  penis  and  the 
vulva  or  the  penis  and  the  anus,  and  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph  contact  in- 
volving the  penis  occurs  upon  penetration, 
however  slight; 

"(B)  contact  between  the  mouth  and  the 
penis,  the  mouth  and  the  vulva,  or  the 
mouth  and  the  anus:  or 

"(C)  the  penetration,  however  slight,  of 
the  anal  or  genital  opening  of  another  by  a 
hand  or  finger  or  by  any  object,  with  an 
intent  to  abuse,  humiliate,  harass,  degrade, 
or  arouse  or  gratify  the  sexual  desire  of  any 
person;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'sexual  contact'  means  the 
Intentional  touching,  either  directly  or 
through  the  clothing,  of  the  genitalia,  anus, 
groin,  breast,  inner  thigh,  or  buttocks  of 
any  person  with  an  intent  to  abuse,  humili- 
ate, harass,  degrade,  or  arouse  or  gratify  the 
sexual  desire  of  any  person: 

"(4)  the  term  serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  Injury  that  Involves  a  substantial  risk 
of  death,  unconsciousness,  extreme  physical 
pain,  protracted  and  obvious  disfigurement, 
or  protracted  loss  or  Impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  memt>er,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty. 

"(5)  the  term  'official  detention"  means— 

"(A)  detention  by  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal 
officer  or  employee,  following  arrest  for  an 
offense;  following  surrender  In  lieu  of  arrest 
for  an  offense;  following  a  charge  or  convic- 
tion of  an  offense:  or  an  allegation  or  find- 
ing of  Juvenile  delinquency:  following  com- 
mitment as  a  material  witness:  following 
civil  commitment  in  lieu  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings or  pending  resumption  of  criminal 
proceedings  that  are  being  held  in  al)eyance, 
or  pending  extradition,  deportation,  or  ex- 
clusion; or 

"(B)  custody  by  a  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  under  the  direction  of  a  Federal 
officer  or  employee,  for  purposes  Incident  to 
any  detention  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph.  Including  transporta- 


tion, medical  diagnosis  or  treatment,  court 
appearance,  work,  and  recreation; 
but  does  not  include  supervision  or  other 
control  (other  than  custody  during  specified 
hours  or  days)  after  release  on  ball,  proba- 
tion, or  parole,  or  after  release  following  a  . 
finding  of  juvenile  delinquency.". 

SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AND  RELATCD  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Other  Title  18  Amendments.— Title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  chapter  09; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  US  by 
striking  out  "or  rape": 

(8)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  US  by 
striking  out  "rape"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  felony  under  chapter  109A": 

(4)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  1111  by 
striking  out  ".  rape"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "aggravated  sexual  abuse  or  sexual 
abuse"; 

(5)  in  section  115S— 

(A)  In  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"rape,  involuntary  sodomy,  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  any  female,  not  his  wife,  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  commit  rape,'"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  felony  under  chap- 
ter 109A,":  and 

(B)  In  each  of  the  second  and  third  para- 
graphs,  by  striking  out  ".  Involuntary 
sodomy."; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (12)  of  section  3185  by 
striking  out  "Rape;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "A  felony  under  chapter  109A  of 
this  title;";  and 

(7)  In  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  part  I— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  99;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  109  the  following  new  Item: 

"109A.  Sexual  Abuse 2241". 

(b)  Non-Title  18  Provisions.— The  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  section  1904(a)(l)(O)  (42  U.S.C. 
300w-3(a)(l)(G))  by  striking  out  'rape  vic- 
tims and  for  rape  prevention"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "vlctlnu  of  sex  offenses  and 
for  prevention  of  sex  offenses";  and 

(B)  in  section  1906(c)(6)  (42  U.S.C.  300w- 
4(c)(6))  by  striking  out  "rape"  and  inserting 
"sex  offense"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  The  heading  of  title  VI  of  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "RAPE"  and  inserting  "SEX  OF- 
FENSE" in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  401  of  the 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9511) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""RAPE"  and  in- 
serting ""SEX  OFFENSE'"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(4)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9511(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Rape"  and  inserting  "Sex 
Offenses'"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(5)  Section  601(a)(1)  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9Sll(a>(l))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"the  act  of  rape"  and  inserting  "sex  of- 
fenses" in  lieu  thereof: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking  out 
"rape"  and  Inserting  "a  sex  offense"  In  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "rape"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears other  than  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(E)  and  Inserting  "sex  offenses"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(6)  Section  601(a)(3)  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act  (43  U.S.C.  95U(a)(3))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "rape "'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "sex  offenses"  In  lieu 
thereof. 
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(7)  Section  601(e)  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act  (42  U.S.C.  951 1(e))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rape"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "sex  offense"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(8)  Section  902(kKl)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1472(k)(l)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2031.  2032"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  109A". 

SEC.  1.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brtant]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4745,  the  Sexual 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  will  bring  about 
much  needed  reform  of  the  antiquated 
Federal  rape  statutes.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  the  bill 
unanimously,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment strongly  endorses  it. 

There  are  presently  three  Federal 
rape  statutes.  Two  of  them,  which  pro- 
scribe rape  and  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape,  do  not  define  what  con- 
stitutes rape.  The  courts,  however, 
have  indicated  that  these  offenses  in- 
corporate the  common  law  definition 
that  requires  sexual  intercoiu^e  with  a 
woman  "forcibly  and  against  her  will." 
The  third  Federal  statute  makes  it  an 
offense  fur  a  man  to  "carnally  know  a 
female,  not  his  wife,  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  16  years"— commonly 
known  as  satutory  rape. 

There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies 
in  current  Federal  law.  First,  and  most 
obvious.  Federal  law  protects  only 
women  from  sexual  abuse;  homosex- 
ual rape  is  not  proscribed.  Second,  the 
Federal  statutes  proscribe  only  co- 
erced sexual  intercourse;  other  forms 
of  sexual  abuse  are  not  made  criminal. 
Third,  the  Federal  statutes  incorpo- 
rate doctrines  that  are  antivictim  and 
serve  to  focus  a  trial  on  the  conduct 
and  state  of  mind  of  the  victim  rather 
than  on  the  conduct  and  state  of  mind 
of  the  defendant. 

Traditionally,  the  force  requirement 
was  considered  necessary  to  show  a 
lack  of  consent.  As  perhaps  the  best 
known  treatise  on  criminal  law  puts  it, 
if  "great  force  was  not  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  act  the  necessary  lack  of 
consent  has  been  disproved  in  other 
than  exceptional  situations  "  The  re- 
sistance doctrine,  in  turn,  was  used  to 
determine  when  the  requisite  "great 
force."    and    therefore    the    requisite 


lack  of  consent,  was  present.  This  doc- 
trine, at  its  most  stringent,  required 
that  a  woman  struggle  with  an  intensi- 
ty reflecting  her  physical  capacity  to 
resist  and  that  her  efforts  not  dimin- 
ish during  the  course  of  the  offense. 
This  doctrine  was  directly  in  conflict 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
victim.  The  law  does  not  impose  a  re- 
sistance requirement  upon  the  victims 
of  other  crimes  of  violence.  Requiring 
a  victim  to  become  a  martyr  by  testing 
the  sincerity  of  an  offender's  threat  is 
imfair,  and  H.R.  4745  does  not  carry 
forward  the  resistance  doctrine. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4745  does  not  carry 
forward  the  spousal  exemption  doc- 
trine. This  doctrine  is  probably  a  part 
of  the  Federal  law,  although  there  are 
no  cases  on  the  matter  and  a  relatively 
recent  case  suggests  that  whether  the 
Federal  courts  will  recognize  spousal 
exemption  is  an  open  question.  The 
spousal  exemption  doctrine  made  rape 
unique;  rape  was  the  only  crime  of  vio- 
lence for  which  marriage  was  a  de- 
fense. H.R.  4745  recognizes  that  mar- 
riage should  not  ipso  facto  shield  a 
person  from  responsibility  for  a  vio- 
lent crime. 

H.R.  4745  is  the  product  of  several 
years  of  work  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Development  of  the  bill 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  that  has 
benefited  from  the  contributions  of  a 
nimiber  of  interested  persons  and 
groups,  including  local  police  and  pros- 
ecutors, persons  who  provide  services 
and  assistance  tc  victims  of  sex  crimes, 
and  the  National  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Violence.  The  committee  has 
also  worked  closely  with  the  Justice 
Department.  The  goal  of  these  labors 
was  to  draft  a  bill  that  will  offer  all 
persons  the  maximimi  possible  protec- 
tion from  sexual  abuse.  I  believe, 
along  with  the  Justice  Department, 
that  H.R.  4745  will  do  just  that,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4745. 

This  bill  accomplishes  the  long  over- 
due task  of  reforming  Federal  statutes 
dealing  with  sexual  assault.  It  expands 
the  current  provision  on  rape  beyond 
the  antiquated  restrictions  of  common 
law  so  that  other  forms  of  deviate 
sexual  conduct  are  covered.  The  bill  Is 
supported  by  the  administration  as  a 
"rationally  graded,  comprehensive  sex- 
neutral  series  of  offenses  in  place  of 
the  inadequate  laws  now  on  the 
books." 

Rape  may  be  an  infrequent  Federal 
offense,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a  serious 
crime  that  must  be  addressed  by  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  series  of 
statutes  possible.  The  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  bill  have  already  been 
instituted  in  several  of  the  States  and 


will  help  not  only  law  enforcement  but 
also  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
product  of  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  body  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  under  suspension 
here  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R. 
4745  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as 
well. 

The  Federal  statutes  proscribing  rape  and 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape  Incorporate 
a  common  law  definition  of  rape  that  requires 
the  prosecution  to  show  that  the  defendant 
had  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman  "forcibly 
and  against  her  will."  The  Federal  statutory 
rape  provision  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person 
to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman,  "not 
his  wife,  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16 
years  *  *  *." 

The  common-law  tradition  from  which  these 
statutes  derive  is  not  very  inspiring.  Rape  laws 
ostensibly  existed  to  protect  women  from 
having  unwanted,  coerced  sexual  intimacy,  but 
the  legal  system  frequently  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  protecting  males  from 
conviction  than  with  protecting  females  from 
injurious  conduct.  An  exception  to  that,  was 
where  there  was  a  racial  factor,  and  the  victim 
was  white  and  the  accused  black. 

H.R.  4745  completely  modernizes  and  re- 
forms the  Federal  rape  statutes.  It  is  drafted 
using  gender  neutral  terms  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  focus  of  a  trial  will  be  on  the  defend- 
ant's conduct,  and  not  on  ttie  vk:tim's.  It  ex- 
pands Federal  rape  law  to  reach  homosexual 
rape  and  sexual  abuse  of  another  that  goes 
beyond  unwanted  sexual  intercourse,  and  it 
expands  Federal  jurisdiction  to  encompass  all 
Federal  prisons.  Finally,  the  bill  grades  the  of- 
fenses so  ttiat  the  more  serious  the  conduct, 
the  more  serious  the  punishment. 

H.R.  4745  is  ttie  product  of  ctose  coopera- 
tion among  several  persons  and  groups.  Their 
keen  interest  and  support  have  helped  greatly 
to  fashion  the  bill  and  move  it  along.  I  want  to 
thank  them,  especially  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tfce.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
^■^KAS];  three  of  tlw  bill's  sponsors,  the  gen- 
tlenran  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hover],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr],  and  the 
gentlelady  from  California  [Ms.  Fiedler],  all  of 
whom  testified  in  support  of  the  legislation 
and  helped  in  perfecting  it;  the  National  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  whose  acting 
executive  director,  Kerry  Lobel,  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  legislatk>n  and  helped  draft  parts 
of  it;  and  the  National  Network  for  Victims  of 
Sexual  Assault,  which  submitted  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  legislation  and  also  helped 
draft  parts  of  the  bill.  Finally,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

H.R.  4745  was  reported  unanimously  from 
committee,  and  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Once  again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4745,  the  Sexual  Assault  Act 
of  1986.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Oiminal  Justice, 
Mr.  John  (Donyers,  for  his  stror^g  and  very 
capable  leadership  in  the  area  of  criminal  jus- 


tice partKularly  with  regard  to  rape,  one  of  the 
most  unreported  crimes  in  our  society.  Mr. 
CONYERS  has  crafted  a  bill  which  is  a  marked 
improvement  over  cun'ent  Federal  law.  H.R. 
4745  effectively  abrogates  a  number  of 
common-law  principles  ar>d  sets  forth  specific 
statutory  guidelines  that  define  criminal  con- 
duct. The  proposed  Iegi8latk>n  modemizes 
and  reforms  Feideral  rape  provisions  by:  First, 
defining  the  sexual  offenses  in  gender  neutral 
terms;  second,  defining  a  series  of  gradual 
sexual  offenses;  third,  affirmatively  abrogating 
the  common-law  marital  exemption;  and 
fourth,  expanding  the  jurisdictional  scope  to 
cover  offenses  committed  against  any  person 
in  offkMl  detention  and  those  in  Federal  pris- 
ons. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  ranking  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  Representative  George  Gekas,  with- 
out whose  bipartisan  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance tf>e  present  bill  would  not  be  before  the 
House  today.  The  very  capable  leadership  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Gekas  are  to  be  commended. 
Many  of  the  substantive  suggestions  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Gekas  during  hearings  on  the 
proposed  legislation  were  adopted  and  Incor- 
porated into  H.R.  4745.  Those  suggestk>ns 
contributed  significantiy  to  making  H.R.  4745 
as  well-reasoned,  comprehensive,  and  rational 
series  of  sexual  offenses  in  place  of  the  inad- 
equate laws  currently  on  the  t)ooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
also  the  result  of  several  years  of  hard  work 
and  commitment  by  other  individuals  such  as 
Tom  Hutchinson,  counsel  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Justice.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  and  the  strengths 
of  H.R.  4745  are  in  large  part  due  to  his  ex- 
pertise and  commitment.  I  also  want  to  men- 
tion ttte  valuable  and  expert  input  of  Vk:ky 
Portney  of  the  [Department  of  Justice  in  craft- 
ing this  bipartisan  bill.  This  bill  also  benefited 
by  the  legal  expertise  of  Doug  Bellis  of  the 
House  legislative  counsel  office  and  special 
nf>ention  must  be  made  of  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  Raymond  V.  Smietanka,  associate 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

H.R.  4745  is  the  result  of  sti'ong  bipartisan 
cooperation  on  several  levels  in  an  effort  to 
nf>odernize  and  reform  current  Federal  rape 
laws.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  a  part 
of  that  effort  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Sexual  Assault  Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4745,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thir(is  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
4745,  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDALS 
TO  ANATOLY  AND  AVITAL 
SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4186)  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
award  congressional  gold  medals  to 
Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  In 
recognition  of  their  dedication  of 
human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuary  to  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  those  medals,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
Amercia  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Natan  (Anato- 
ly) Shcharansky  have  displayed  Immense 
courage  and  commitment  to  »he  preserva- 
tion of  individual  human  rights,  regarded  as 
among  the  highest  of  Ideals  by  the  Ameri- 
can people; 

(2)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky.  a 
prominent  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  active 
spokesman  for  the  human  rights  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews,  was  unjustly  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1977  and  Imprisoned  for 
almost  nine  years  on  the  false  charges  of  es- 
pionage and  treason; 

(3)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  during 
his  lengthy  Incarceration  and  isolation,  was 
subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical 
deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet 
continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose  individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied. 

(4)  freedom  is  the  Ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Natan  (Anatoloy) 
Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that 
love  of  freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky.  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  waged  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  world  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated; 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky's  earnest  presis- 
tence  and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elevating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern; and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SEC  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

(a)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals    to    Natan    (Anatoly)    and    Avital 


Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  su- 
preme dedication  and  toul  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Individual  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

(b)  Design  and  Conitiicction.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  aa  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Atpropriatiorb.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  130,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

SEC.  3.  DUPLICATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Salk.— The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  In  section  3  to  be 
coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates 
and  such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses. 

(b)  REiKBtntsntzNT  or  Appropriations.— 
Any  appropriation  made  under  section  3 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

8BC  4.  national  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  Bill  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annotc- 
zio]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annxtnzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4186  would  au- 
thorize the  presentation  of  congres- 
sional gold  medals  to  Anatoly  and 
Avital  Shcharansky  in  recognition  of 
their  dedication  to  human  rights.  The 
legislation  is  cosponsored  by  232  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  Shcharanskys'  dedication  to 
human  rights  and  their  unrelenting 
efforts  on  behalf  of  those  persecuted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  model  for  all 
who  believe  in  freedom.  The  valor  of 
their  struggle  in  the  face  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny stands  as  a  shining  symbol  to  all 
who  cherish  freedom. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  impris- 
oned In  1977  for  9  years  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  his  activities  as  a  founder 
and  member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group.  Despite  the 
lengthy  period  of  incarceration  and 
isolation,  he  displayed  courage  and 
commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
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vidual.  Ongoing  emotional  and  physi- 
cal deprivations  could  not  break  his 
spirit  or  his  will. 

Even  though  physically  imprisoned 
in  the  Soviet  gulag,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  was  free.  His  freedom  was  not 
physical,  but  spiritual  and  intellectual. 
His  Soviet  jailers  had  his  body,  but 
they  could  not  control,  nor  break,  his 
mind  or  will.  He  did  not  fear  the  harsh 
treatment  and  imprisonment  given 
him  for  his  beliefs.  By  not  succumbing 
to  this  fear  he  transcended  the  Com- 
munist tjrraimy.  By  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Soviet  captors, 
they  lost  their  power  over  him. 

For  his  acts  as  part  of  the  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  showed  by  the  acts,  he  repre- 
sented a  threat  to  the  Soviet  system. 
For  that,  he  was  imprisoned  and 
harshly  treated  by  his  native  land. 

Throughout  his  imprisonment,  his 
wife,  Avital,  waged  a  tireless  campaign 
to  free  her  husband  and  others  simi- 
larly mistreated.  She  would  not  let  the 
world  forget  that  her  husband  was  im- 
prisoned on  trumped-up  charges,  and 
that  the  real  reason  for  his  imprison- 
ment was  his  commitment  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  individual  human  rights. 

The  reunion  of  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  February  was  a  victo- 
ry for  the  human  spirit's  yearning  for 
freedom. 

Their  concern  for  freedom,  and  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  displayed 
over  the  long  years  of  their  separa- 
tion, stand  as  a  monument  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  ad- 
versity. Their  love  of  freedom,  and 
their  willingness  to  endure  much  to 
attain  it,  stand  as  a  shining  beacon  to 
all  who  love  and  cherish  freedom. 

Our  Nation  is  one  that  prides  itself 
on  supporting  freedom,  and  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom,  throughout  the 
world.  We  honor  and  salute  those 
brave  individuals  who  face  adversity 
and  tyraimy  with  courage  and  grace, 
and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  jackboot 
of  oppression. 

The  mighty  Soviet  Union,  with  mil- 
lions of  armed  soldiers  and  thousands 
of  atomic  weapons,  was  defeated  in  its 
attempt  to  silence  and  subjugate  two 
extraordinary  people,  armed  with 
nothing  more  than  faith  and  quiet 
courage.  Thus  it  will  be  for  all  tyrants 
when  faced  with  persons  such  as  the 
Shcharanskys.  They  show  us  how  to 
stand  up  to  tyranny. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  will  visit  the 
Capitol  tomorrow.  It  would  be  a  small 
and  modest  tribute  to  the  Shchar- 
anskys for  this  legislation  to  be  passed 
before  he  arrives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4186. 

D  1245 

Mr.  GHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Corisumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
of  the  Banking  Committee  for  his 
leadership  and  his  assistance  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  at  this 
appropriate  time  just  a  few  days 
before  we  are  to  honor  Avital  and  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  here  in  the  Capitol 
Building  and  before  he  meets  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  congres- 
sional gold  medals  is  to  recognize  out- 
standing qualities  and  achievement. 
We  do  not  often  encounter  such  men 
and  women,  and  we  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  when  indeed  our  paths 
cross.  Two  such  outstanding  individ- 
uals are  Avital  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 

I  introduced  H.R.  4186  soon  after 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  walked  across 
the  Gleinicke  Bridge  to  freedom,  a  few 
short  months  ago,  because  of  my 
deeply  held  conviction  that  the  issue 
of  hmnan  rights  around  the  world 
would  not  be  as  prominent  today  were 
it  not  for  Avital  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Their  commitment  and  their 
dedication  to  precepts  which  we  Amer- 
icans hold  so  dear  is  most  deserving  of 
congressional  recognition.  There  are 
very  few  real  heroes  in  the  world 
today— yet  Avital  and  Anatoly  endured 
a  decade  of  physical,  emotional,  and 
psychological  deprivation  that  few 
could  endure,  emerging  to  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit.  They  personify  the  best 
of  heroism,  having  surmounted  over- 
whelming odds  and  adversity  through 
their  unique  personalities  and  their 
supreme  commitment  to  each  other 
and  to  the  issue  of  human  rights. 

Anatoly's  prominence  as  a  member 
of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Monitoring 
Group  in  Moscow  was  well  deserved. 
As  a  human  rights  activist,  Anatoly 
spoke  out  not  only  for  the  cultural 
and  religious  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  but 
for  all  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  fundamental  human  freedoms 
were  being  denied.  Arrested  on  a  false 
charge  of  being  a  U.S.  agent  engaged 
in  espionage,  charges  denied  by  three 
American  Presidents,  Anatoly  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  prison.  He  waged 
hunger  strikes  as  a  form  of  protest, 
and  many  of  us  recall  several  occasions 
when  we  did  not  even  know  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead.  Throughout  his 
9-year  ordeal,  Anatoly's  devoted  and 
courageous  wife,  Avital,  persisted  with 
tenacity  heretofore  uimiatched,  in  her 
efforts  to  free  Anatoly  and  give 
himian  rights  their  proper  prominence 
on  the  global  agenda.  Even  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  all  its  might,  could  not  si- 
lence them. 

Our  Nation  has  always  believed  that 
the  freedoms  granted  by  our  bill  of 
rights  are  sacred.  It  is.  therefore,  our 
responsibility  to  work  for  the  freedom 
of  others,  and  to  appropriately  recog- 


nize such  commitment  and  achieve- 
ment. The  Shcharanskys'  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  thought,  of 
word  and  deed,  embodies  the  precepts 
which  our  Nation  holds  so  dear. 

Yesterday,  at  the  U.N..  in  New  York 
City,  I  took  part  in  the  Solidarity 
Sunday  rally  of  Americans  demon- 
strating their  commitment  to  human 
rights.  In  addressing  the  300.000  gath- 
ered at  the  Dag  Hammersluold  Plaza, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  said: 

PYom  this  place,  my  wife,  Avital,  was 
every  year  spe&liing  to  you  and  trying  to 
convince  you  that  your  efforts  were  not  in 
vain.  Today,  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  to 
you  is  the  best  proof  that  she  was  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4186  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  230  Members 
of  this  body.  Such  overwhelming  sup- 
port underscores  the  esteem  in  which 
this  body  holds  men  and  women  who 
act  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice that  are  so  dear  to  us.  Avital  and 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  have  significant- 
ly enhanced  our  common  goal  of 
human  rights  for  every  man  and 
woman  on  this  E^arth. 

With  his  visit  to  Washington  this 
week,  Anatoly  deserves  to  know  how 
the  American  people  feel  about  his  ca- 
pacity to  survive  oppression  and  bigot- 
ry. Congressional  gold  medals  in  recog- 
nition of  Avital  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  efforts  sends  a  strong  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  indeed 
deeply  committed  to  the  respect  for 
human  rights  of  the  individual. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  adopt  H.R.  4186. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  4186,  a  bill  to  grant  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky. As  one  cf  the  bill's  cosponsors,  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

The  Shcharansky's  names  have  become 
syrranymous  with  unwavering  commitment  and 
dedication  to  human  rights.  By  enduring  8 
long  years  of  being  harassed,  interrogated, 
threatened,  and  separated,  they  have  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  strength  and  spirit  of  whk:h 
heroes  are  tx>m.  Each  day  they  were  tested, 
each  day  they  fought  to  be  free,  and  they 
have  prevailed. 

It  is  a  blessing  that  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
released  from  the  Soviet  prison,  and  that  he  is 
here  in  the  United  States.  However,  we  must 
not  forget  those  Soviet  refusenlks  that  are  still 
t>eing  denied  their  right  to  emigrate.  By  award- 
ing the  congressional  gold  medal,  we  honor 
the  Shcharansky's  and  their  cause.  We  also 
affirm  our  commitment  to  those  tfiousands  of 
Jews  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  for  whom  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Helsinki  final  act  remains  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 


Nxnrziol  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4186,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
award  congressional  gold  medals  to 
Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky In  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  hiunan  rights,  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  those  medals." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GEHKRALLEAVX 

Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
H.R.  4186.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2308),  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  award  congres- 
sional gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly) 
and  Avital  Shcharansky  In  recognition 
of  their  dedication  to  human  rights, 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of 
those  medals,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Avital  Shcharansky  and  Natan  (Anato- 
ly) Shcharansky  have  displayed  immense 
courage  and  commitment  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  human  rights,  regarded  as 
among  the  highest  of  ideals  by  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

(2)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  a 
prominent  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  active 
spokesman  for  the  human  rights  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews,  was  unjustly  arrested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  and  Imprisoned  for 
almost  nine  years  on  the  false  charges  of  es- 
pionage and  treason; 

(3)  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shcharansky,  during 
his  lengthy  incarceration  and  isolation,  was 
subjected  to  ongoing  emotional  and  physical 
deprivation  of  the  highest  magnitude,  yet 
continued  to  display  raw  courage  and  the 
noblest  commitment  to  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, thereby  setting  an  example  for 
others  whose  individual  freedoms  are  being 
denied; 


(4)  freedom  is  the  ideal  held  most  dear  by 
the  American  people,  and  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol  of  that 
love  of  freedom; 

(5)  Avital  Shcharansky,  while  her  hus- 
band was  kept  silent  by  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  waged  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paign around  the  world  on  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  others  similarly  treated; 

(6)  Avital  Shcharansky's  earnest  persist- 
ence and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  word,  and  deed  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world  while  she  val- 
iantly worked  for  her  husband's  release, 
thus  elevating  human  rights  to  a  global  con- 
cern; and 

(7)  their  reunion  is  evidence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit  against  all  adver- 
sities. 

SBC  t  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

la)  Award.— The  President  of  the  United 
Stales  is  authorized^  and  requested  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  gold 
medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  su- 
preme dedication  and  total  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  individual  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

(b)  DxsioN  AKD  CoHSTRncnon.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  presentation  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  cause  to  be  struck  two 
gold  medals  with  suitable  eihblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions,  to  l>e  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Afpropriatiors.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  (30,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

8EC.  I.  DUPUCATE  MEDALS. 

(a)  Construction  and  Salk.— The  Secre- 
tary may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the 
gold  medals  provided  for  in  section  2  to  be 
coined  and  sold  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  duplicates 
and  such  gold  medals,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses. 

(b)  REIMBTntSniXNT  OF  Approrpiations.— 
Any  appropriation  made  under  section  2 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  referred  to  in  sulisectlon  (a). 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  MEDALS. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5111  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4186)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  FAIR 
HOUSING  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx 
Germain]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Memt>er8  are  aware,  at  long  last  we  are 
moving  a  housing  bill  fonward.  The  legislation, 
incorporated  in  a  substitute  put  forward  by  our 
Housing  Subcommittee  chairman,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  and  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member,  Stewart  McKinney,  is 
scheduled  to  be  on  the  floor  this  week. 


While  I  regard  the  Gonzalez-McKinney  sub- 
stitute as  essential  to  maintaining  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  provkling  decent  and  afford- 
able housing  for  its  citizens,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tentkjn  today  to  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  to  implement  the  Fair  Hcxising  Initiative 
Program. 

As  much  88  I  wish  we  coutd  say  racism  has 
been  eliminated  in  our  country  and  no  on* 
seeking  to  buy  or  rent  the  housing  of  tlieir 
choice  faces  discriminatory  treatment  because 
of  their  race  or  ethnic  origin,  I  cannot.  Five 
days  of  hearings  held  by  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee have  made  it  clear  that  we  must  be 
more  aggressive  and  vigilant  If  the  promise  of 
the  1964  and  1968  Civil  Rights  Acts  are  to  be 
fully  fulfilled.  Publk:  enforcement  by  State  fair 
housing  agencies  and  private  enforcement  by 
nonprofit  fair  housing  organizations  must  be 
increased  If  the  problem  is  to  be  elirrMnated. 

Fair  Housing  Initiative  Program  is  a  small 
but  very  necessary  compor>ent  in  this  battle.  H 
would  provide  funds  to  support  tt>e  enfCKce- 
ment  activities  of  State  and  local  fair  housing 
agencies,  to  increase  educatk>n  and  outreach 
to  inform  the  publk:  of  the  meaning  of  the  fair 
housing  laws  and  to  expand  the  capacity  of 
nongovernmental  fair  housing  organlzattons  to 
investigate  complaints  of  discrimination.  Key 
to  the  successful  investigatton  of  fair  housing 
vtolations  is  to  use  testing  to  collec:!  credible 
and  objective  evkience  of  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices.  Testers  are  pairs  of  indivkiuals 
who  are  matcfwd  as  to  income,  family  compo- 
sition, and  other  demographic  profiles  but 
differ  in  their  race,  sex,  nationality,  or  other  at- 
tributes whk:h  are  the  basis  of  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatk>n.  The  evkJence  they  collect  as  to 
their  treatment  when  they  apply  to  rent  or  pur- 
chase housing  may  be  used  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove an  allegatk>n  of  discrimination. 

I  understand  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  [3evek>pment  supports  fully  the 
amendments  I  shall  be  offering. 

Amkhdiont  Oppnm  bt  Mr.  St  OntMAur  or 

Rhode  Island  to  thx  Amzndment  in  ths 

NATtmi  or  A  SuBSTiTtm  to  H.R.  1  (Text 

or  H.R.  4746) 

Page  38,  after  the  period  on  line  17,  insert 
the  following  language: 

"The  regulations  governing  testing  con- 
ducted by  private  organizations  shall  con- 
tain measures  deemed  by  the  Secretary  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  all  such  testing  is  ot>- 
jective,  reliable,  and  controlled.  These  regu- 
lations should  guarantee  the  credibility  and 
probative  value  of  testing  evidence  and  pre- 
clude, to  the  extent  possible  without  in- 
fringing on  rights  and  remedies  provided  by 
Federal  fair  housing  law.  the  misuse  of  the 
funds  provided  under  this  section.  No  such 
testing  shall  be  funded  under  this  subsec- 
tion unless  proceeded  by  an  allegation  of  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  made  by  a 
person  not  employed  or  affiliated  with  the 
organization  conducting  the  test. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida)  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Craite,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
13. 

Mr.  Recttla,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clinger,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
13. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  May  13. 

Mr.  LuNGREM,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  13. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  14. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AmruNzio)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANmmao,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
13,  14,  and  15. 

Mr.  Mrazek,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Shjth. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANiruNzio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 


morrow.  Tuesday,  May  13,  1986,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjoiuned  imtil  to- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3472.  A  letter  from  the  Director  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  as  of  May  1,  1986,  of  83 
rescission  proposals  and  66  deferrals  con- 
tained in  the  six  special  messages  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e) 
(H.Doc.  99-218):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  his  certification 
that  the  Space  Defense  and  Operations 
[Asat]  Program  is  essential  to  the  national 
security,  has  no  alternative  that  would  cost 
less,  its  new  estimates  are  reasonable  and  its 
management  structure  is  adequate,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  139b(e)(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3474.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  his  certification 
that  the  Persliing  II  Program  is  essential  to 
the  national  security,  has  no  alternative 
that  would  cost  less,  its  new  estimates  are 
reasonable  and  its  management  structure  is 
adequate,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139b(eMl): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notification  of  proposed 
final  funding  priorities— auxiliary  activities: 
inservice  training— Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Program,  pursuant  to  20 
n.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3476.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Ale-Chin,  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  communities  judg- 
ment funds  in  docket  228  before  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  1402(a), 
1404;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  Ai  Bae;  and 

H.R.  1207.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GUCKMAN: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4434.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  CHubs"  without  amendment  (Rep. 
99-595).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2971.  A 
bill  granting  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
the  amendments  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Compact.  (Rep.  99-596).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  H.R. 
4728.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  training  designed  to  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  American  workers  in 
international  trade,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment  (Rep.  99-597).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1066:  Mr.  Giuiah. 

H.R.  3032:  Mr.  McKiifMET. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  and  Mr.  Dymaixy. 

H.R.  3664:  Hit.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Sweenet,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  PnsTER,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Feighah,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Coughlin,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4728:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Ken- 
NELLT,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  596:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Wirth,  Bfrs. 
Collins,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
BuLEY,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Kaskhi,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  (Trane,  Hix. 
Hartnett,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Lehjcan  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  292:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McDade,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  KoLTER,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  MoNSON,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BRYANT)  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mrs. 


Smfth  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 


346.  By  the  SPEAB^ER:  A  petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Brielle,  County 
of  Monmouth,  NJ.  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


HJt.  1 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 

To  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  1  (Text  of  H.R.  4746). 
-Page  27.  after  line  9.  insert  the  foUowlnr 

"(6)  In  determining  the  score  to  be  award- 
ed each  of  the  criteria  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  appli- 
cations for  grants  (or  urban  counties,  the 
Secretary  shall  compare  such  applications 
only  with  other  applications  for  granU  for 
urban  counties.". 

Page  27.  line  9,  strike  the  quoUtion  mark 
and  final  period. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Bless  the  Lord  O  my  soul,  and  all 
that  is  toithin  me.  bless  His  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  aU  His  benefits.— Psaim  103:1-2. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  have  so  much 
for  which  to  be  grateful  and  we  so 
easily  take  for  granted  common  bless- 
ings. We  slept  in  clean,  comfortable 
beds  last  night.  Many  slept  on  the 
street.  We  awakened.  Many  did  not. 
We  were  motivated  to  get  out  of  bed. 
Many  were  not.  We  ate  a  good  break- 
fast. Many  had  none.  We  have  respon- 
sibility, family,  friends,  love— many 
are  drifting,  lonely,  and  forgotten.  We 
can  see  and  hear  and  speak.  Many  are 
blind  and  deaf  and  have  no  power  of 
speech.  We  have  so  much  more  than 
we  need  of  everything  all  of  the  time. 
Many  never  have  enough  of  anjrthing 
they  need  at  any  time.  Loving  God, 
forgive  our  thoughtless  ingratitude- 
make  us  aware  of  those  who  endure 
unrelenting  pain  and  keep  us  compas- 
sionate and  giving  toward  all  who 
suffer  need.  In  the  name  of  Him 
whose  unconditional  love  covers  all 
people.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  THmufOND. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  drug  export  biU  today  at  1  o'clock. 
No  roUcaU  votes  will  occur  during 
today's  session.  If  rollcall  votes  are  or- 
dered, they  will  occur  sometime  to- 
morrow. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  drug  export  bill 
at  10  a.m.  There  will  be  an  11  o'clock 
ceremony  honoring  Mr.  Shcharansky, 
but  that  has  not  been  reflected  in  oiu- 
schedule.  Votes  will  occur  in  the  after- 
noon on  Tuesday  and  the  Senate  could 
be  in  session  well  into  the  evening  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  make  substantial 
progress  on  the  drug  export  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  the  drug  export  bill 


at  an  early  hour— I  am  not  certain  Just 
what  time— depending  how  late  we  are 
in  Tuesday  evening.  And  by  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into 
last  Thursday,  final  passage  of  the 
drug  export  bill  will  occur  no  later 
than  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  14. 

Following  disposition  of  the  drug 
export  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
then  turn  to  S.  2395,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Act  of  1986— 
votes  could  be  expected  on  that— and 
hopefidly  complete  action  on  that 
Wednesday. 


SUPERFUND 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
perfund  Program  technically  expired 
last  September  30.  Fortunately,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  had 
sufficient  resources  to  avoid  shutting 
down  hazardous  waste  cleanup  oper- 
ations up  until  April  of  this  year:  And 
we  have  provided,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  a  special  60-day  appropriation  to 
keep  the  Superfund  Program  alive 
through  the  end  of  May. 

That  deadline  is  fast  approaching, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  scheduled  to  recess  for  Memorial 
Day  on  May  21.  Time  is  short,  and  this 
important  legislation  already  has  been 
put  off  for  too  long.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing anyone  for  that— it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult, very  sensitive  area,  and  some  of 
the  issues  are  tough  to  resolve.  Never- 
theless, they  have  to  be  resolved— and 
I  hope  that  will  be  done  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  without  the  necessity  of 
another  extension. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  Senate  has  an  out- 
standing record  on  Superfund.  Our 
conferees,  led  by  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg]  have  been  working  for  many 
months  on  a  possible  compromise  with 
our  friends  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  Senate  took  the  lead  in 
moving  to  reauthorize  Superfund.  The 
Senate  bill  was  approved  before  last 
year's  September  30  expiration  date, 
while  the  House  did  not  follow  suit 
until  December.  For  that  matter,  our 
efforts  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  to 
expand  and  extend  the  Superfund 
Program  date  back  to  1984.  As  Chair- 
man Stafford  will  recall,  he  and  I 
made  a  concerted  effort  at  that  time 
to  reach  agreement  between  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  on 
a  Superfund  bill.  We  fell  a  bit  short, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned had  we  succeeded  then— that 
is,  in  1984. 


But  reviewing  the  record  will  not  get 
the  Job  done  now.  There  are  many 
sticky  issues  to  be  resolved  before  we 
can  send  a  Superfund  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  prepared  to  assist  in 
any  way  I  can  to  reach  that  goal.  The 
Senate  is  ready  to  move:  Last  week  our 
distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  Al  Simpson,  helped  make 
major  strides  in  moving  the  confer- 
ence along.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  strike  a  bargain  with  our 
conferees.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate— without  differences 
among  House  Members. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest.  We 
are  talking  about  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money— billions  and  billions  of 
dollars.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a 
strong  bipartisan  consensus,  and  with 
the  administration's  assistance  we  be- 
lieve that  this  matter  can  be  resolved. 
So,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
their  best  and  to  do  it  before  we  recess 
on  May  21.  There  is  a  Job  to  do:  Let's 
get  on  with  it. 

STROIIG  CONSENSUS 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  doubt  that 
there  is  a  strong  consensus  in  the  Con- 
gress for  a  strengthened  Superfund 
Program.  The  administration's  propos- 
al for  spending  $5.3  billion  over  5 
years  is  3V^  times  the  funding  level 
over  the  past  5  years.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  provides  $7.5  billion  over  5 
years,  and  the  conference  seems  pre- 
pared to  agree  on  a  fund  in  the  range 
of  $8.5  billion.  That  is  a  big,  big  com- 
mitment to  make  to  cleaning  up  haz- 
ardous wastes,  particularly  at  a  time 
of  severe  budget  restraint.  But  we  are 
prepared  to  do  it.  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike— because  we  know  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  and  because 
our  people  have  told  us  they  want 
action  to  reduce  the  danger  of  toxic 
wastes. 

Again,  I  am  prepared  to  assist  our 
conferees  in  any  way  to  help  resolve 
this  matter.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  fi- 
nally suggest  that  it  would  stiU  be  our 
intention  to  bring  the  real  tax  reform 
bill  to  the  Senate  floor  following  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  That  time  could 
be  slipped  if  something  should  devel- 
op. But  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  keep  that  schedule  so  that  we 
could  clear  the  decks  for  appropriation 
bills  and  other  matters  that  would  be 
coming  before  the  Senate  very  quick- 
ly. 


Obviously,  there  will  be  areas  in  this 
very  comprehensive  tax  bill  that  need 
to  be  modified  or  changed  or  technical 
corrections  made,  and  there  will  be  a 
number  of  areas  that  Members  will 
feel  strongly  about  and  wish  to 
change.  Since  the  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee was  20  to  0,  every  Democrat,  every 
Republican  voted  to  report  the  bill,  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  would  keep  our 
powder  dry  before  we  start  choosing 
up  sides  on  how  we  are  going  to  make 
an  assault  on  this  provision,  or  how  we 
are  going  to  make  an  assault  on  that 
provision,  or  how  we  are  going  to  add 
something  that  is  not  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  chairman.  Senator 
Packwood,  and  Senator  Long  have 
provided  leadership,  as  have  others  on 
the  committee.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  their  hope  that  we  would  not  start 
getting  set  in  concrete  in  certain  areas 
until  we  finally  know  precisely  what 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
contains. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  a  siun- 
mary  of  the  tax  bill  will  be  released 
today  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. After  Members  have  had  a  chance 
to  view  that  carefully,  I  am  certain 
that  Senator  Packwood.  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss-personally or  through  staff —any 
area  with  which  any  Member  might 
have  a  problem.  And  I  think  I  can  say 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  who  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
the  floor  debate. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
DEMOCRA-nC  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


•  Th«  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


EDUCATION  NEEDS  OUR 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  several  newspaper  articles  lately 
reporting  the  results  of  a  new  interna- 
tional study  of  mathematics.  These  re- 
ports indicate  that  American  students 
lag  behind  those  of  most  other  indus- 
trialized nations  in  math  skills.  Be- 
cause of  my  strong  Interest  in  support- 
ing education  excellence  in  America's 
schools,  the  appearance  of  these  arti- 
cles has  aroused,  once  again,  my  deep 
concern. 

Such  reports— based  on  internation- 
al data  or  national  data— were 
common  several  years  ago  when  "a 
nation  at  risk"  and  the  other  major 
studies  of  the  crisis  in  education  were 
published.  But,  the  focus  of  attention 
in  the  national  press  lately  seems  to 
have  shifted  to  more  positive  stories 
reporting    the    secondary    education 


reform  proposals  being  implemented 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  around 
the  country.  Where  such  proposals 
have  not  been  fully  implemented, 
however,  the  culprit  often  is  the  lack 
of  funding— from  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and,  I  will  underscore,  from  the 
Federal  level. 

According  to  the  most  recent  issue, 
released  last  week,  of  the  highly  re- 
garded "estimates  of  school  statistics. 
1985-86"  annual  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  Americans 
raised  their  spending  for  public  educa- 
tion, grades  K  through  12.  by  an  esti- 
mated $9.1  billion  in  1985-86.  This  rep- 
resents a  growth  of  roughly  7  percent 
over  spending  for  last  year.  But.  ac- 
cording to  the  NEA,  this  amount  is 
still  inadequate  because  scholarly  esti- 
mates indicate  that  comprehensive 
education  reform  requires  a  20-  to  25- 
percent  spending  increase. 

Also,  the  report  shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  these  resources  fell,  once 
again.  The  Federal  share  for  this 
spending  last  year— the  1984-85  school 
year— was  a  record  low  for  the  decade 
at  6.6  percent  of  total  nationwide 
spending,  but  for  1985-86.  it  has  fallen 
to  6.4  percent.  The  State  share  rose  to 
an  estimated  50.1  percent  for  the 
period,  and  the  local  share  is  at  43.5 
percent. 

Achieving  educational  excellence  for 
America's  students  requires  that  the 
Federal  Government  share  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  with  the  States  and 
localities.  But,  obviously,  new  Federal 
funds  for  education  have  not  been 
forthcoming  In  recent  years.  Sadly. 
Federal  support  even  for  basic  educa- 
tion programs  has  decreased  in  real 
terms  over  the  past  5  years. 

Unfortunately,  these  past  few  years 
have  been  a  continuous  effort  to  keep 
the  Federal  role  in  education  from 
being  emasculated.  To  say  that  there 
has  not  been  support  from  this  admin- 
istration is  an  understatement.  It  has 
been  this  administration  that  has  led 
the  fight  to  cut  each  and  every  Feder- 
al program  geared  toward  education. 
It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  contributed 
to  any  meaningful  degree  to  the  very 
important  and  necessary  education  re- 
forms being  undertaken  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  the  reports  of  the 
international  math  comparisons  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  Increase  my 
concern  over  this  administration's  atti- 
tude about  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  in  education.  The  study  is  the 
second  international  mathematics 
study,  a  20-nation  survey  conducted  in 
1981-82  of  8th  and  12th  grade  mathe- 
matics students.  In  the  survey,  U.S. 
8th  graders  received  an  average  score 
of  48  percent,  ranking  12th  among  14 
industrialized  nations.  Japan,  with  an 
average  score  of  62  percent,  ranked 
first. 

For  12th  graders,  the  survey  showed 
that  U.S.  students  received  an  average 


score  of  52  percent  In  algebra  and  cal- 
culus, ranking  12th  among  12  Industri- 
alized nations. 

Japanese  students— to  their  credit 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple's emphasis  on  education— again 
ranked  first,  with  an  average  score  of 
66  percent. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  pub- 
lished last  month,  in  only  a  most  cur- 
sory graph  form,  in  the  Department  of 
Education's  new  booklet.  "What 
Works."  There  were  no  explanations 
accompanying  the  graphs  to  explain 
the  data  base  or  how  the  graphs  might 
be  best  Interpreted.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  only  the  stark  presentation 
of  the  United  States  on  the  low  end  of 
the  results.  This  presentation  was  sure 
to  spark  gloomy  newspaper  head- 
lines—and It  did. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intent 
here  to  gloss  over  the  results  of  the 
study.  The  fact  that  U.S.  studenta 
scored  poorly  vis-a-vis  other  industrial- 
ized nations  is  cause  for  real  concern.  I 
hope  such  concern  is  translated  Into 
more  support  for  meaningful  educa- 
tion assistance  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help 
but  point  out  the  extremely  inad- 
equate way— to  my  thinking— in  which 
the  Department  of  Education  chose  to 
publish  these  results.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  results  ap- 
I>eared  in  graph  form  only,  with  no  ex- 
planation whatsoever. 

Graphs  are  a  good,  clear  method  for 
presenting  data.  But,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, they  are  limited,  because  the 
completeness  of  results  that  can  be 
pictured  in  any  one  graph  Is  limited. 
For  the  whole  story,  one  needs  either 
many  graphs  or  explanatory  material. 
Neither  was  included  in  the  Education 
Department  booklet. 

For  example,  a  report  issued  earlier 
this  month  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  entitled  "Trends  in 
Educational  Achievement."  states: 

(The)  recent  Ihtematlon&l  aaseument  of 
mathematlca  achievement  suggesta  that 
aelect  American  studenta— in  this  caae. 
those  taking  calculus  while  In  high  school- 
have  Improved  in  mathematics.  This  aaseaa- 
ment.  carried  out  In  1081-83  In  a  national 
sample  of  American  schools.  Included  test- 
ing seniors  In  calculus  and  pre-calculus 
classes  together,  about  10  percent  to  12  per- 
cent of  seniors.  The  performance  of  this 
group  was  slightly  superior  to  that  of 
comparable  students  In  a  similar  interna- 
tional assessment  17  years  earlier.  .  .  .  This 
Improvement  appears  to  have  been  far 
stronger  among  the  studenta  in  the  calculus 
classes. 

Another  important  deficiency,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  the  presentation  of  the 
study's  results  in  the  booklet  was  not 
put  in  context.  This  study  was  admin- 
istered to  students  in  1981  and  1982. 
However,  those  were  years  just  prior 
to  implementation  of  reforms  in  high 
schools  in  virtually  all  comers  of  the 
Nation. 
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The  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  informs  me  that  these  re- 
forms include  the  following: 

Most  States  increased  graduation  re- 
quirements in  1983-84. 

Efforts  to  enrich  the  course  curricu- 
lum, not  just  require  more  course 
work,  began  occurring  nationwide  at 
about  the  same  time. 

According  to  the  most  recent  data, 
29  States  now  require  competency 
tests  in  mathematics.  Another  10 
States  are  considering  such  require- 
ments. These  requirements  have  been 
instituted,  for  the  most  part,  since 
1981-82. 

Since  September  1981.  19  States 
have  raised  curriculum  requirements, 
and  another  10  States  have  such 
reform  under  consideration. 

Since  September  1981,  43  States 
have  raised  graduation  requirements 
in  math  and  science.  Another  five 
have  such  reform  under  consideration. 

Since  September  1981,  15  States 
have  passed  initiatives  to  require  an 
exit  test,  or  graduation  examination, 
in  mathematics,  and  another  4  States 
are  considering  such  an  examination. 

Since  September  1981,  eight  States 
have  initiated  a  test  to  serve  as  a  crite- 
rion for  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade,  and  another  three  are  consider- 
ing such  a  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  international 
study  cited  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's publication  clearly  was  under- 
taken prior  to  some  fundamental 
changes  in  American  secondary  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  understanding  this 
context  is  important  in  giving  value  to 
the  results.  This  context  in  no  way  ne- 
gates the  results  of  the  study.  The 
1981-82  study  is  the  most  recent  inter- 
national comparison  and  therefore  has 
value.  But,  because  of  the  subsequent 
nationwide  reforms,  one  could  safely 
assume  that  the  shelf  life  of  this  study 
is  limited. 

The  readers  of  the  "What  Works" 
booklet  should  keep  this  in  mind.  Un- 
fortunately, they  will  have  to  ferret 
out  this  information  for  themselves— 
the  Department  of  Education  provides 
no  assistance. 

The  Department  says  its  new  book- 
let is  geared  primarily  to  the  adult 
with  a  child— or  grandchild,  niece, 
stepchild,  neighbor— in  school  or  soon 
to  enter  school.  The  booklet  says  it 
was  prepared  in  an  attempt  to  demys- 
tify education  research  and  present  it 
to  the  American  people  in  a  way  that 
is  useful  and  understandable. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  states  in 
the  foreword: 

I  for  one  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  im- 
prove their  schools,  and  assist  their  children 
to  leam.  The  principal  contribution  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  is  to 
supply  good  information  to  the  American 
people  as  they  embark  on  this  endeaver. 
Armed  with  good  information,  the  American 
people  can  be   trusted   to  fix   their  own 


schools.  As  this  report  makes  clear,  there  is 
also  much  they  can  do  at  home. 

I,  too,  Mr.  President,  believe  strongly 
that  the  American  people  are  ready 
and  willing  to  fix  their  schools.  But, 
just  as  I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
efforts  of  American  parents,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  government,  at  all  levels, 
must  supply  more  than  just  raw  infor- 
mation in  order  to  assure  a  quality 
system  of  education  in  this  country. 
To  imply  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
parent  to  assure  quality  educational 
opportunity  for  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica, absent  the  support  that  only  can 
be  provided  by  government,  including 
the  Federal  Government,  is  ludicrous. 
And,  it  would  be  dismissible  were  it 
not  the  view  held  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  most  recent 
international  comparisons,  U.S.  stu- 
dents fared  badly  vis-a-vis  those  of 
other  nations  greatly  disheartens  me. 
That  the  Department  of  Education, 
however,  should  issue  a  booklet  which 
not  only  is  incomplete  in  the  informa- 
tion it  provides,  but  also  confuses  the 
issue  and  ignores  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  disturbing. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1987,  it  rejected  the 
administration's  budget  priorities.  We 
voted  to  add  more  funding  for  math 
and  science  programs  and  to  add  infla- 
tion adjustments  to  the  Federal 
budget  for  major  education  programs. 
But  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  have  the 
very  sad  feeling  that  this  administra- 
tion is  being  extremely  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  in  its  refusal  to  help 
American  schools  regain  the  strength 
and  standard  of  excellence  this  Nation 
needs.  I  hope  that  the  folly  of  such  an 
approach  is  soon  reversed,  for  our 
future  national  security  and  economic 
prosperity  depend  upon  it. 


D  1220 

SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes.  It  is  my  understsinding  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  submit 
the  statement  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
have  stated,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  to 
present  a  statement  for  her,  and  this 
time  was  set  aside  for  her  special 
order. 

I  shall  read  the  statement. 

The  statement  is  entitled  "Bulgaria, 
a  New  Ally  in  the  War  on  Drugs  or  a 
Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing."  This  is 
Mrs.  Hawkins'  statement: 


Buusaria:  a  New  Ally  in  thi  War  on 

Drugs  or  a  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  I  read  with 
appreciable  interest  a  New  York  Times 
story  last  Tuesday  which  suggested  that 
"Bulgaria  has  adopted  a  more  cooperative 
attitude  to  American  requests  for  help  in 
the  hunt  for  international  narcotics  dealers 
and  couriers."  The  Times  said  the  source  of 
its  story  was  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Bul- 
garia. Melvln  Levitsky.  who  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "We're  pleased  we're  making  some 
progress  in  terms  of  cooperation  and  infor- 
mation sharing." 

I  will  have  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
skeptics  about  a  real  change  in  Bulgarian 
policy  toward  the  United  States.  A  leopard 
does  not  easily  change  its  spots.  I  am  afraid 
that  whatever  mild  gestures  of  cooperation 
in  the  war  on  drugs  the  Bulgarians  have 
ladled  out  to  us  amount  to  trying  to  dress  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  We  must  not  be  de- 
ceived; we  should  not  be  taken  in  by  these 
overtures. 

One  should  be  skeptical  about  the  deeds 
and  motives  of  Bulgaria.  For  one  thing.  Bul- 
garia is  solidly  in  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations, 
is  a  stalwart  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  support  faithfully 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  of  its  objectives. 
Bulgaria  is  undoubtedly  concerned  about  its 
international  image  and  standing  in  the 
world  community.  It  received  a  well-de- 
served black  eye  for  the  operations  of  the 
KINTEX  trading  organization  which  profit- 
ed from  narcotics  smuggling  and  arms  traf- 
ficking. In  this  connection  Bulgaria  showed 
either  extraordinary  tolerance  toward  drug 
smugglers  or  outright  collusion  with  them. 
Bulgaria  was  also  chagrined  at  Italian  court 
charges  of  complicity  in  the  assassination 
attempt  on  Pope  John  Paul  II.  And  not  the 
least  of  Bulgaria's  concerns  is  the  criticism 
it  has  received  from  other  nations  for  its  re- 
ported persecution  of  the  Turkish  minority 
in  Bulgaria. 

For  some  time  many  questions  have  been 
raised  about  some  of  the  things  that  go  on 
in  Bulgaria.  For  instance,  travelers  have  ob- 
served many  young  people  in  expensive 
hotels,  lounging  in  the  lobbies  and  mingling 
in  the  public  rooms,  apparently  with  little 
to  do  and  no  visible  means  of  livelihood. 
These  youths  identify  themselves  as  stu- 
dents of  various  Bulgarian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, although  judging  from  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  hobnobbing  they  could 
not  be  attending  classes.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  are  involved  in  the  drug  trade. 
Western  narcotics  sources  told  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  capital  city  of  Sofia 
and  Bulgarian  seashore  resorts  frequented 
by  foreigners  are  places  where  deals  are  reg- 
ularly made  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotics  from  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  to  Western  Europe.  These 
sources  said  that  Bulgaria,  a  country  that 
keeps  rather  close  watch  over  foreigners, 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  and 
must  be  profiting  from  narcotics  transac- 
tions, such  as  payment  in  drugs  for  weapons 
it  supplies  to  terrorist  groups  and  so-called 
"liberation"  movements. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Bulgarians  are 
incapable  of  dealing  with  democratic  na- 
tions on  a  honorable  basis.  And  I  am  not 
saying  that  their  professed  cooperation  in 
the  exchange  of  drug  information  is  some 
devious  plot,  and  the  minute  our  backs  are 
turned,  they'll  pounce  on  us  or  do  us  in 
somehow. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  given  the  Bul- 
garians' track  record  in  international  coop- 


eration we  should  be  wary.  We  should  ex- 
amine every  facet  of  what  we  do  and  agree 
to.  We  should  examine  the  Bulgarians' 
every  overture.  We  should  check,  and  re- 
check.  We  should  be  prudent.  This  could 
well  be  a  situation  where  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry. 

Mr.  President,  that  finishes  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  STAR 
WARS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
what's  wrong  with  star  wars?  Many, 
many  things.   First  it  constitutes  a 
direct   deliberate    repudiation   of    an 
arms  control  treaty  that  the  United 
States  drafted  and  then  negotiated  for 
many  years  to  secure.  In  the  1960's  the 
Soviets     initiated     their     star     wars 
system.  Our  negotiators  argued  with 
them  that  the  U.S.S.R.  building  of 
star  wstfs  would  require  the  United 
States  to  greatly  step  up  its  accumula- 
tion of  offensive  missiles.  We  contend- 
ed that  we  could  and   would  build 
whatever  number  of  missiles  it  would 
take  to  overwhelm  their  antimissile 
defense.  We  pointed  out  that  we  could 
do  this  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the 
cost  of  building  defensive  systems.  For 
years  the  Russians  disagreed.  Finally, 
they  recognized  we  were  right.  So  they 
agreed   with   us.    In    1972,   President 
Nixon  signed  the  ABM  Treaty— limit- 
ing star  wars  for  each  superpower  to 
two  sites.  Then  the  174  protocol  limit- 
ed both  parties  further  to  one  site 
each.  The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty 
by  an  89  to  2  vote.  Note  that  margin. 
The  vote  to  ban  star  wars  was  over- 
whelming. It  was  bipartisan.  It  was  89 
for.   Exactly    2   against.   Republicsuis 
agreed  with  Democrats.  Conservatives 
agreed  with  liberals  by  a  tremendous 
margin  that  we  should  outlaw  star 
wars.  Now  the  President  of  this  coun- 
try, the  country  that  was  champion  of 
the  antistar  wars  treaty  has  persuaded 
the  Congress  to  begin  the  reversal  of 
that  89  to  2  vote  and  to  engage  in  a 
buildup  that  will  repudiate  the  treaty. 
Was  President  Nixon  wrong  in  1972  to 
sign   the   ABM   Treaty   preventing   a 
comprehensive  star  wars  system?  Were 
the  89  Senators  who  voted  for  the 
treaty  wrong?  Were  the  two  lone  Sena- 
tors  who   voted   against   the   treaty 
right?  What  has  changed  since  1972? 
Has  there  been  any  transformation  in 
the  world  of  physics  and  space  science 
that  now  gives  the  defense  an  advan- 
tage over  the  offense  in  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation? 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  noth 
Ing  basically  has  changed. 

The  most  competent  scientists  in 
this  country,  independent  scientists, 
agree  that  star  wars  will  not  work.  A 
recent  poll  of  the  Nation's  physicists 
disclosed  emphatic  opposition  to  star 
wars  based  squarely  on  the  belief  that 
it  will  not  work.  Every  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  uniformly  and  em- 
phatically opposes  star  wars.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown— who  Is 
also  an  eminent  physicist  calls  It  an 
impossible  dream.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger  who  served  two 
Republican  Presidents  has  been  vigor- 
ous In  his  opiTOsition.  Even  without 
adding  to  their  present  nuclear  force 
the  Soviets'  present  10,000  strategic 
warheads  could  certainly  achieve  a  10 
percent  or  1,000  warhead  penetration 
of  the  most  successful  conceivable  star 
wars  system,  but  if  only  1  percent  or 
100  of  the  U.S.S.R. '8  present  nuclear 
arsenal  penetrated  to  strike  American 
cities,  there  would  Instantly  be  be- 
tween 35  and  55  million  dead  Ameri- 
cans with  tens  of  millions  more  termi- 
nally ill  and  with  hospital  facilities 
gone.  This  consequence  Is  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  study  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  America's  most  pres- 
tigious scientific  organization. 

It  gets  worse.  Here's  why:  star  wars 
won't  be  deployed  this  year.  It  won't 
be  deployed  in  this  decade.  It  won't  be 
deployed  in  this  century.  It  won't  be 
deployed  before  2010  at  the  earlest.  By 
then  the  Soviets  would  have  an  entire- 
ly different  nuclear  arsenal. 

They  would  have  an  enormous  array 
of  cruise  missiles.  Here  U  a  cruise  mis- 
sile, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  It  is 
small.  It  looks  like  a  very,  very  small 
plane,  and  it  is  small  compared  to  the 
kind  of  bombers  that  we  had  in  the 
past,  but  this  is  a  devastating  weapon, 
believe  me. 

The  cruise  missile  would  launch 
from  subnmrines  along  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  coastline.  Those  cruise  mis- 
siles could  strike  every  American  city 
with  each  warhead  of  the  thousand 
launched  carrying  the  equivalent  of 
250,000  tons  of  TNT.  The  cruise  mis- 
siles hug  the  ground.  They  carry  a 
map  In  the  brain.  They  would  under 
fly,  I  repeat  they  would  under  fly  any 
star  wars  defense.  The  Soviets  would 
be  able  to  swamp  star  wars  defense 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  decoys. 
The  Soviets  could  and  would  by  2010 
in  fact  adapt  the  very  technology  de- 
veloped for  star  wars— laser  beaons, 
and  so  forth  to  overcome  it.  The  basic 
principle  that  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  offense  would  apply  as  well  In  2010 
as  it  always  has.  The  offense  picks  the 
time,  the  place,  the  intensity  of  attack. 
The  defense  must  react  under  condi- 
tions chosen  entirely  by  the  offense.  It 
is  quite  a  disadvantage.  Even  In  the 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  we  could 
build  an  effective  star  wars  defense  for 


a  trillion  dollars  and  maintain  and 
modernize  it  for  say  1300  billion  annu- 
ally. In  time— a  month,  a  year,  3  or  4 
years— Soviet  technology  could  find  a 
way  to  penetrate  it. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  illiteracy  is  not 
a  serious  problem  among  adult  Amerl- 
cans. 

The  sad,  shocking,  and  embarrassing 
fact  is  that  as  many  as  25  million 
Americans  cannot  read  the  warning 
label  on  this  drug  bottle  or  the  help 
wanted  section  of  this  newspaper. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion released  the  most  comprehensive 
study  ever  done  of  illiteracy  in  our 
Nation,  and  found  that  13  percent  of 
adults  could  not  show  a  clear  under- 
standing of  simple  written  words  and 
phrases  such  as  "When  can  you 
return?"  or  "Enter  your  social  security 
number  here. "  Several  other  reports 
confirm  the  shameful  pattern  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion study.  For  example.  In  1975  a 
study  found  that  one-half  of  American 
adults  were  unable  to  proficiently  per- 
form everyday  tasks  such  as  read  a 
letter  from  their  child's  teacher,  or 
write  a  grocery  list. 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  do  we 
pay  out  In  welfare  costs  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  because  indi- 
viduals cannot  follow  written  Instruc- 
tions for  performing  a  Job  or  read  the 
help  wanted  ads  In  seeking  employ- 
ment? 

How  many  industrial  accidents  or 
faulty  products  are  a  result  of  workers 
being  unable  to  imderstand  written  In- 
structions? 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  trav- 
eled to  foreign  countries  where  we  are 
not  proficient  in  that  nation's  native 
lEuiguage.  How  frustrating  it  is  to  be 
unable  to  read  a  menu  in  a  restaurant, 
or  follow  the  written  instructions  to 
assemble  a  simple  product.  While  most 
illiterate  Americans  can  converse  in 
English,  a  large  number  cannot  under- 
stand or  speak  English  and  therefore 
find  themselves  helpless  in  many  situ- 
ations. 

We  are  appalled  when  we  leam  that 
illiterate  college  athletes  are  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  school  so  that  their 
athletic  skills  can  bring  glory  and  dol- 
lars to  their  college  or  university.  Pa- 
thetically, this  abuse  is  merely  the  top 
of  the  iceberg.  With  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  functionally  Illiterate,  we 
must  ask  educators  and  public  officials 
at  every  level  to  re-examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  current  education  and 
training  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1300 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conununicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  April  18.  1986: 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday.  April  13.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Garden  Week." 
On  April  23.  1986: 

S.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1986  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 
On  April  24.  1986: 

S.  1282.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  primary  health 
care. 

8.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  20,  1986,  through  April  26, 
1986.  as  "National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  303,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1986,  as  "Pair  Housing  Month". 
On  May  1. 1986: 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  Chilocco  Indian  School 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw,  Otoe-Missouria, 
Pawnee.  Ponca,  and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma. 

S.  2319.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission  until  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  reappointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Hummel- 


sine  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  reappointment  of  William  G.  Bowen  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  11  through  May  17,  1986,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16, 1986,  as  "World  Pood  Day." 
On  May  8, 1986: 

S.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1986,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLimONS  SIGNKD 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  8,  1986.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  9.  1986. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wright) 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1986,  as 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  26.  1986,  through  June  1, 
1986,  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17,  1986, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986,  as  "National  Birds 
of  Prey  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  related  defense  services;  and 

S.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  18,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week". 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:18  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4767.  An  act  to  deauthorlze  the 
project  for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor, 
WI. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

HJl.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  Ai  Bae;  and 

H.R.  1207.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  TmrnMOND]. 

At  2:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.; 


S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shchransky  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals;  and 

S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  21, 1986,  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day." 

At  2:37  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  4021.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;  and 

H.R.  4515.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shchransky  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  May  9,  1986.  she  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1986,  as 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  26,  1986,  through  June  1, 
1986.  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/Skin 
Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17,  1986, 
as  "Senior  Center  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1986,  as  "National  Birds 
of  Prey  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  certain  defense 
articles  and  related  defense  services;  and 

S.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  18,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  12.  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  8,  1986.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  9.  1986.  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  2129.  A  bill  to  faclllUte  the  ability  of 
organizations  to  establish  risk  retention 
groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  such  orga- 
nizations to  purchase  liability  Insurance  on 
a  group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
additional  and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No. 
99-294). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  8.  1986,  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  May  9.  1986.  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  recommenda- 
tion: 

Daniel  A.  Manion,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  COHiOl  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 

S.  2433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  to  provide  a 
simplified  competitive  acquisition  technique 
for  certain  Federal  Government  procure- 
ments; to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  pre- 
scribe a  preference  for  the  procurement  of 
commercial  and  commercial-type  products 
to  meet  the  needs  of  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  to  require  a  test 
program  to  determine  the  advisability  of  in- 
creasing the  threshold  amount  for  requiring 
certain  notice  of  solicitations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Chapee,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  2434.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  prepare  an- 
nouncements for  television  on  the  health 
risks  to  women  which  result  from  cigarette 
smoking;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WIU30N  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Lautenbkro): 

8.  2435.  A  bill  to  Improve  International  in- 
tellectual property  protection,  to  Improve 
foreign  market  access  for  United  States 
companies  that  rely  on  intellectual  property 
protection,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  2436.  A  bUl  to  preserve  the  righU  of  the 
United  States  as  a  mortgagee  under  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuNZ): 
S.  2437.  A  bill  to  remove  foreign  policy 
controls  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
8.  2438.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grams under  the  Head  Start  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Proz- 
itiRX.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Hatch,  \.r. 
LuoAR,  Mr.  Sarbanbs,  Mr.  Staitord. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  CHArsx,  Mr.  Pkll, 
Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Chiles,    Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ntnni,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Lactkn- 
BERO.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Eaoleton,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.   Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
SJ.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  1,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional    Neighborhood     Housing     Services 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Hawkins)  (for 
herself,     Mr.     Ddrbnbxroer,     Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Rieole, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.     Hatch,     Mr.     Hollinos,     Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
SmoN): 
BJ.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986.  as  "Missing  ChUdren  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  21.  1986.  through 
September  27,  1986.  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr. 

Bradley): 
S.  2434.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  prepare  announcements  for  televi- 
sion on  the  health  risks  to  women 
which  result  from  cigarette  smoking; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CIOAREITE  SMOKING  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a 
famous  cigarette  commercial  tells  the 
women  of  this  country:  "You've  come 
a  long  way  baby."  Well.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  come  a  long  way— in  a 
deadly  direction.  In  1986.  lung  cancer 
will  become  the  No.  1  cause  of  cancer 
death  in  women.  More  than  41,000 
women  will  die  from  lung  cancer,  and 
if  current  trends  continue.  1  of  every 


33  women  in  this  country  will  succumb 
to  this  preventable  disease.  Yes,  pre- 
ventable—because most  of  these 
deaths,  more  than  30.000  of  them,  are 
directly  caused  by  women  smoking. 

But,  cigarette  smoking's  grim  har- 
vest doesn't  end  there.  It  is  responsible 
for  a  number  of  other  diseases  besides 
lung  cancer.  Cigarette  smoking  dou- 
bles the  risk  of  heart  attack,  account- 
ing for  over  150.000  deaths  annually. 
Smoking  also  increases  the  risk  of 
strokes  and  in  fact,  has  been  associat- 
ed with  all  forms  of  vascular  disease. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  cases  of  em- 
physema and  bronchitis  are  caused  by 
cigarette  use. 

Women  who  smoke  face  special 
risks,  especially  during  pregnancy. 
Smoking  Increases  the  risk  of  sponta- 
neous abortion  and  neonatal  deaths. 
Women  who  smoke  are  also  more 
likely  to  have  lower  birth  weight 
babies.  In  addition,  women  who  smoke 
and  are  on  birth  control  pills  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  complications. 
Most  doctors  recommend  that  women 
who  smoke  not  use  birth  control  pills. 

If  all  that  Isn't  bad  enough,  it's  now 
becoming  clear  that  smoking  also  pre- 
sents risk  to  others.  When  parents 
smoke  in  the  home,  a  child  is  more 
likely  to  have  asthma,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  strep  throats.  Many 
children  have  their  asthma  cured  if 
the  parents  simply  quit  smoking.  It  is 
especially  Important  that  the  parents 
not  smoke  during  the  first  few  months 
of  life,  while  a  child's  lung  are  devel- 
oping most  rapidly.  • 

Studies  are  now  proving  there  Is  no 
safe  level  of  exposure  to  cigarettes. 
That  exposure  to  as  few  as  two  ciga- 
rettes a  day  can  Increase  our  risk  of 
premature  death. 

We  have  made  progress  in  our  battle 
against  cigarettes,  but  not  enough. 
The  good  news  is  that  per  capita  ciga- 
rette consumption  has  fallen  to  its 
lowest  point  since  1944  and  the 
number  of  people  who  have  quit  smok- 
ing has  doubled  over  the  last  20  years. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of 
male  adult  smokers  has  fallen  by  9 
percent,  from  42  percent  of  the  [>opu- 
lation  to  33  percent.  The  bad  news  Is 
that  we  have  only  seen  a  4-percent  de- 
crease for  women  over  the  same  time. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
found  that  less  than  50  percent  of 
women  are  aware  of  the  health  risk  of 
smoking  during  pregnancy. 

Mr.  President,  the  cigarette  compa- 
nies are  spending  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  money  advertising  and  de> 
veloping  brands  of  cigarettes  aimed  di- 
rectly at  women.  Somehow,  women 
have  to  hear  the  other  side.  We  have 
to  make  sure  women  know  that  they 
face  the  same  risks  from  smoking  that 
men  do.  but  also  face  special  risks  just 
because  they  are  women. 

To  make  sure  that  women  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story,  today  I  am  introduc- 
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ing  legislation  to  provide  $1  million  for 
public  service  announcements  to 
inform  women  of  the  special  health 
risks  they  face  related  to  cigarette 
smoking.  This  money  will  come  from 
the  National  Iristitute  of  Drug  and  Al- 
cohol Abuse  budget  and  the  programs 
will  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Office  on  Smoking  and  Health. 
This  is  a  small  investment  compared 
to  the  estimated  $38  to  $95  billion  that 
smoking  drains  from  our  economy 
each  year. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  and  support  this  effort  to  inform 
women  about  the  health  risk  of  smok- 
ing so  that  the  next  time  we  say, 
"you've  come  a  long  way  baby,"  we 
will  mean  a  long  way  toward  better 
health— not  the  morgue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
its  entirety  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette  Smoking 
Public  Service  Announcements  Act  of  1986". 

nMDIIIOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  cigarette  manufacturers  have 
produced  brands  of  cigarettes  and  cigarette 
advertising  specifically  directed  toward 
women; 

(2)  lung  cancer  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  the  leading  cause  of  death  from 
cancer  among.women; 

(3>  if  current  trends  continue,  more  than 
one  out  of  every  thirty-three  women  wiU  die 
from  lung  cancer  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
inr. 

(4)  cigarette  smoking  results  in  special 
health  rislis  for  women  taking  birth  control 
pills;  and 

(5)  cigarette  smoking  by  pregnant  women 
results  in  health  risics  for  their  unborn  chil- 
dren. 

PRZPARATION  Or  PTTBUC  SERVICE 
ANMOUMCEIIENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  503  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Institute  and  in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  on  Smoldng  and  Health, 
shall  prepare  for  distribution  announce- 
ments for  television  to  educate  the  public, 
particularly  women,  concerning  the  dangers 
resulting  from  cigarette  smoking  by  women. 
In  the  preparation  of  such  announcements, 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
use  appropriate  private  organizations  and 
business  concerns. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  517  for  any  fiscal  year,  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "section  S03(e)  and"  before  "this 
subpart". 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
bacco is  the  single  biggest  health 
hazard  facing  this  coimtry.  We  all 
know  that  the  costs  of  tobacco,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  lives,  are  large. 


but  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  special  consequences  of  smoking 
for  women.  Thirty  years  ago,  lung 
cancer  was  considered  a  man's  disease, 
but  smoking  is  now  taking  its  toll  on 
women.  This  year,  lung  cancer  sur- 
passed breast  cancer  as  the  leading 
cancer  killer.  If  ciurent  trends  contin- 
ue, more  than  1  out  of  33  women  will 
die  from  lung  cancer  caused  by  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

And  the  risks  do  not  end  with 
cancer,  Mr.  President.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing has  special  health  consequences 
for  women.  Women  who  smoke  are  25 
percent  less  fertile  than  nonsmokers. 
And  a  smoker's  chance  of  miscarriage 
is  vastly  greater  than  for  a  nonsmoker. 
In  addition,  the  newborns  of  smokers 
have  a  higher  incidence  of  low  birth 
weight,  which  is  associated  with  a  vari- 
ety of  serious  medical  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease sales,  tobacco  manufacturers 
are  increasingly  targeting  their  ciga- 
rette ads  to  women.  And  they  are  suc- 
ceeding. In  the  1950's  over  half  of  men 
and  less  than  a  quarter  of  women  were 
smokers.  Now,  about  a  third  of  both 
men  and  women  smoke.  I  guess  this  is 
what  the  tobacco  manufacturers  mean 
when  they  say  "You  have  come  a  long 
way,  baby." 

To  counter  these  trends,  we  need  to 
do  whatever  we  can  at  the  Federal 
level  to  dissuade  people  from  smoking. 
And  that  is  why  I  recently  introduced 
legislation  to  deny  tobacco  manufac- 
turers their  tax  deduction  for  tobacco 
advertising.  But  in  addition  to  this,  we 
need  to  educate  women  to  the  vary 
real  dangers  of  smoking. 

And  it  is  to  this  end,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  in  introducing  the 
Cigarette  Smoking  Public  Service  An- 
nouncements Act  of  1986.  This  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  develop 
public  service  aimouncements  to  be 
shown  on  television  that  address  the 
unique  health  risks  faced  by  women 
who  smoke.  Women  need  to  realize  the 
dangers  of  smoking— for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  debate  was 
over  whether  tobacco  consumption 
represented  a  serious  health  hazard. 
Today,  everyone  agrees— everyone, 
that  is,  except  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers—that tobacco  is  a  killer.  The 
debate  has  turned  to  how  to  further 
discourage  the  use  of  tobacco.  This  bill 
is  one  small  step  in  that  direction.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  introduce  the  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Public  Service  Aimouncement  Act 
of  1986. 

Cigarette  smoking  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
the  most  preventable  cause  of  disease 
and  death  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  major  cause  of  lung  cancer  and  is 
associated  with  heart  disease,  periferal 
vascular  disease,  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema  and  cancers  of  the  oral 


cavity,  esophagus,  pancreas,  and  blad- 
der. Each  year  over  300,000  Americans 
die  of  smoking  related  deaths  and  soci- 
etal costs  have  been  estimated  to 
exceed  $65  billion  for  health  care  ex- 
penses and  lost  productivity. 

Subsequent  to  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al's Report  on  Smoking  and  Health  in 
1964,  a  major  decline  in  cigarette 
smoking  has  been  seen.  This  report  ef- 
fectively promoted  many  successful 
prevention  programs  and  catalyzed  ef- 
forts to  mandate  warning  labels  and  to 
limit  broadcast  advertising.  A  close 
look  at  this  decline,  however,  shows  a 
startling  disparity  between  the  smok- 
ing habits  of  men  and  women.  While 
the  percentage  of  regular  adult  male 
smokers  has  dropped  from  50  to  33 
percent.  Females  have  only  shown  a 
modest  decrease  of  33  to  28  percent. 
Furthermore,  in  the  20-  to  24-year-old 
female  population  smoking  has  actual- 
ly increased  in  recent  years  and  equals 
that  of  similarly  aged  males,  38  per- 
cent. 

This  disturbing  trend  of  smoking  in 
females— especially  young  women— is 
of  particular  importance.  Lung  cancer 
has  now  replaced  breast  cancer  as  the 
leading  cause  of  cancer  death  in 
women,  certainly  a  dubious  distinc- 
tion. In  addition,  apart  from  the  dis- 
eases previously  noted,  cigarette  smok- 
ing during  pregnancy  is  associated 
with  retarded  fetal  growth  and  an  in- 
creased risk  for  spontaneous  abortion 
and  prenatal  death.  Even  slight  im- 
pairment of  growth  and  development 
in  childhood  has  been  noted.  Finally, 
use  of  the  birth  control  pill  can  inten- 
sify certain  smoking  related  health 
risks. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  important 
to  target  women  in  media  efforts  to 
educate  the  public  concerning  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  The  legis- 
lation introduced  today  recognizes  this 
and  can  play  a  significant  role  in  re- 
ducing smoking  among  women,  espe- 
cially pregnant  women.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  us  in  this  vital 
effort.* 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Laxttenberg): 
S.  2435.  A  bill  to  improve  interna- 
tional intellectual  property  protection, 
to  improve  foreign  market  access  for 
U.S.  companies  that  rely  on  intellectu- 
al property  protection,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

INTERNATIONAL  INTELLECTCAL  PROPERTT  AND 
MARKET  ACCESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  WIl^ON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  that  the 
three  greatest  national  economic  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  are  the  budget  defi- 
cit, the  trade  deficit,  and  an  unwieldy 
and  unworkable  tax  system.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  each  of 
these  matters  have  recently  been,  or 


soon  will  be.  addressed  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

This  week,  the  Finance  Committee 
begins  a  series  of  hearings  on  what 
Congress  might  do  to  counter  the 
unfair  practices  of  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  engage  In  trade— our 
so-called  trading  partners. 

The  focus  of  these  hearings  is  on  the 
bipartisan  omnibus  trade  bill  that  was 
introduced  last  year.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  that  bill,  for 
it  is  primarily  aimed  toward  creating 
expanded  market  opportunities  for 
U.S.  companies  with  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  sell. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is 
devoting  one  of  its  hearings  to  the 
problems  of  intellectual  property  pro- 
tection and  market  access.  S.  1860  con- 
tains a  title  specifically  directed 
toward  one  aspect  of  the  problem:  The 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  that  infringe  the  rights  of  do- 
mestic patent  holders.  While  this  title, 
separately  introduced  as  S.  1869.  is  ur- 
gently needed— indeed,  the  administra- 
tion included  a  similar  provision  in  its 
recent  intellectual  property  proposal— 
we  ultimately  need  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  problems 
faced  by  holders  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty rights. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing 
the  International  Intellectual  Proper- 
ty Protection  and  Market  Access  Act 
of  1986.  Using  a  little  poetic  license.  I 
refer  to  it  as  the  IPMA. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
allow  foreign  interests  to  unfairly  un- 
dermine the  ability  of  U.S.  companies 
to  do  business  both  here  and  abroad. 
Through  a  combination  of  intellectual 
property  piracy  and  protectionism,  we 
are  losing  billions  of  dollars  per  year 
to  foreign  charlatans  and  thieves. 

In  the  area  of  Intellectual  property 
protection,  plainly  stated,  criminals 
around  the  world  are  costing  Ameri- 
can comptmies  billions  of  dollars  by 
cranking  out  mUlions  of  unauthorized 
copies  of  U.S.  records  and  tapes, 
movies,  books,  toys,  computer  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  by  expropriating  pat- 
ents and  process  patents,  developed  at 
great  expense  by  U.S.  companies,  to 
make  bootleg  pharmaceuticals  and 
chemicals. 

What  makes  this  illegal  activity  all 
the  more  outrageous  is  that  it  is  often 
protected  by  governments  we  consider 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  we  have  provided  spe- 
cial trade  benefits  in  order  to  help 
them  develop  their  economies. 

Private  and  U.S.  governmental  stud- 
ies have  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
piracy  to  U.S.  industries  this  year  will 
exceed  $3  billion,  and  perhaps  be  as 
high  as  $20  billion.  That  is  somewhere 
between  2  percent  and  13  percent  of 
last  years  trade  deficit. 

Officially  protected  piracy  is  as 
much  an  unfair  trading  practice  as  are 
foreign  subsidies  and  closed  markets. 


Indeed,  it  is  of  Uttle  help  to  a  U.S. 
company  if  it  is  granted  access  to  a 
market  to  sell  its  copyrighted,  patent- 
ed, or  trademarked  goods,  but  then 
finds  that  the  host  government  is  al- 
lowing a  flourishing  market  in  illegal 
copies.  Of  course  the  pirated  goods 
will  be  sold  for  less,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  make  payments  to  an  artist, 
designer,  or  scientist,  or  the  company 
that  paid  for  its  original  production 
and  promotion. 

With  this  in  mind,  last  year  with  the 
majority  leader,  I  traveled  to  two  of 
the  world's  piracy  centers.  With  a  jus- 
tified lack  of  tact,  I  told  a  meeting  of 
the  Taiwanese  cabinet  that  it  had  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
piracy  capitals  of  the  world.  They  re- 
sponded that  they  are  trying  to  clean 
up  their  act,  and  preliminary  reports 
suggest  that  they  are— if  a  bit  slowly. 
Korea  has  not  done  so  well.  As  a 
result.  11  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
joined  me  in  caliing  on  United  States 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter 
to  end  certain  trade  benefits  to  Korea 
unless  it  makes  significant  progress  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Korea  also  has 
pending  against  it  an  administration- 
Initiated  action,  brought  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  for  its 
lack  of  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion. And.  if  it  does  not  greatly  change 
the  present  system,  it  will  likely  lose 
its  GSP  designation,  either  by  admin- 
istration action  under  the  GSP  law— 
or.  if  necessary,  by  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  countries 
represent  only  the  proverbial  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  Singapore.  Indonesia, 
Brazil,  and  others  have  booming 
piracy  businesses,  often  with  the  in- 
volvement of  present  and  former  gov- 
ernment officials  that  makes  Tamma- 
ny Hall  look  like  a  class  picnic. 

As  I  learned  at  a  recent  hearing  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  Productivity,  and 
Growth  which  I  chaired  In  Los  Ange- 
les, Panama  has  allowed  a  company 
headed  by  former  senior  govenunent 
officials  to  use  intercepted  United 
States  television  shows  on  its  cable 
system.  And  even  our  friends  to  the 
north  allow  retransmission  of  U.S.  TV 
signals  without  compensation  to  U.S. 
copyright  holders. 

I  find  it  more  than  ironic  that  while 
Canada  invokes  the  nonsensical 
phrase  "cultural  sovereignty"  to  force 
divestiture  of  United  States  printing 
interests  and  to  prevent  other  United 
States  businesses  from  operating 
within  Its  borders,  it  condones  the 
theft  of  our  television  shows  for  the 
benefit  of  Canadian  audiences.  The 
bottom  line  seems  to  be  that  the  Cana- 
dians will  admit  our  culture  across  Its 
borders  as  long  as  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  theft  of 
broadcast  signals  by  the  Canadians  is 
evidence  of  its  disdain  for  the  rights  of 
copyright  holders,  its  Investment  poli- 


cies are  an  impediment  to  the  market- 
ing efforts  of  our  industries  that 
depend  on  Intellectual  property  pro- 
tection. And  in  this  arena  of  unfair 
trading  practices,  Canada  is  not  alone. 
Not  all  forms  of  intellectual  proper 
ty  are  excluded  by  countries  simply 
because  they  constitute  intellectual 
property.  For  example,  trademarked 
personal  computers  are  not  excluded 
from  Korea  because  they  are  trade- 
marked,  but  because  Korea  excludes 
all  personal  computers.  However, 
Korea  and  other  countries  around  the 
world  do  place  unreasonable  nontariff 
barriers  around  their  markets  de- 
signed to  exclude  such  items  as 
movies,  books,  records,  patent  drugs, 
and  chemicals.  The  barriers  come  In 
various  forms,  from  mandatory  licens- 
ing agreements,  royalty  ceilings,  joint 
production  requirements,  to  straight 
quotas. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  address 
the  broad  array  of  problems  faced  by 
companies  that  depend  on  intellectual 
property  protection:  Prom  semicon- 
ductor manufacturers  to  book  publish- 
ers, from  chemical  producers  to  film- 
makers, and  from  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  recording  artists. 

While  I  will  include  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  a  full  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  my  bill,  I  want  to  briefly 
outline  what  it  contains. 

Title  I  addresses  the  problems  of  in- 
tellectual property  protection  and  title 
II  is  designed  to  aid  the  export  of 
copyrighted  and  trademMked  goods. 
Each  establishes  a  similar  mechanism 
designed  first  to  identify  priority  prob- 
lems. Negotiations  with  offending 
countries  are  then  required.  Finally,  if 
after  2  years  a  settlement  carmot  be 
reached,  the  President  is  required  to 
take  retaliatory  action. 

Title  III  and  title  IV  augment  exist- 
ing provisions  aimed  at  intellectual 
property  protection  and  market  access 
contained  in  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  and  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  laws.  Presently,  the  Presi- 
dent must  consider  piracy  and  market 
access  when  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  designate  a  county  as  eligible  for 
benefits  under  these  concessionary 
trade  laws.  There  Is  no  mandate  for 
him  to  revoke  benefits.  Furthermore, 
under  CBI.  the  law  only  allows  the 
President  to  revoke  all  benefits  from 
offending  countries;  He  is  not  given 
the  ability  to  dole  out  punishments 
that  are  proportionate  to  the  offense, 
thereby  making  sanctions  less  likely. 
While  some  countries  are  deserving  of 
total  removal  from  CBI,  this  bill  would 
allow  for  less  than  complete  termina- 
tion of  benefits  for  others  depending 
on  the  severity  of  their  actions.  And 
for  both  CBI  and  GSP,  the  blU  re- 
quires a  cut  in  benefits. 

Title  V  establishes  a  new  Office  of 
Enforcement  within  the  Office  of  the 
UJ3.  Trade  Representative.  This  office 
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is  charged  with  coordinating  our  nego- 
tiating and  retaliation  initiatives  taken 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  and  the  provisions  of  this 
biU. 

Finally,  in  order  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  trade 
problems  suj-rounding  intellectual 
property,  title  VI  incorporates  changes 
to  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
as  contained  in  S.  1869,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Lautenberc,  Sen- 
ator Roth,  myself,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  the 
accompanying  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2435 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Internation- 
al Intellectual  Property  Protection  and 
Market  Access  Act  of  1986." 

SEC.  :.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE& 

(a)  PiNDiwos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  is  vital  to  the  international 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lack  of  such  protection  and  enforcement 
leads  to  trade  distortions  and  loss  of  export 
markets; 

(2)  United  States  companies  that  rely  on 
intellectual  property  protection  are  among 
the  most  advanced  and  competitive  in  the 
world; 

(3)  claims  by  foreign  countries  of  "cultural 
sovereignty"  are  wholly  inadequate  to  Justi- 
fy restrictions  on  trade; 

(4)  existing  international  agreements  and 
institutions  established  to  protect  intellec- 
tual property  rights  and  promote  open 
international  trade  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  foreign  barriers,  including  restrictions 
and  conditions  on  investment,  licensing,  and 
various  other  regulatory  restrictions  on 
business  operations,  seriously  impede  the 
ability  of  United  SUtes  companies  that  rely 
on  intellectual  property  protection  to  oper- 
ate overseas  thereby  harming  the  economic 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Pdhposks.— The  purposes  of  the  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  recognize  that  adequate  protection 
of  intellectual  property,  and  fair  and  equita- 
ble market  access  for  United  States  compa- 
nies that  rely  on  intellectual  property  pro- 
tection, are  major  elements  of  United  States 
foreign  economic  policy  that  have  signifi- 
cant commercial  importance; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development,  with 
appropriate  consultations,  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  improve  the  protection  of  United 
States  intellectual  property  abroad,  and  to 
foster  open  international  markets  for 
United  States  companies  that  rely  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection,  which  will  in- 
clude continued  and  strengthened  unilater- 
al, bilateral,  and  multilateral  efforts  and 
will  use  all  appropriate  instruments  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(3)  to  recognize  the  importance  of  using 
all  appropriate  multilateral  Institutions  to 
improve  the  substantive  norms  and  stand- 
ards for  intellectual  property  protection; 


(4)  to  foster  adequate  and  effective  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property  rights  of 
United  States  persons;  and 

(5)  to  eliminate  the  broad  array  of  unfair 
and  discriminatory  foreign  trade  practices 
now  imposed  on  United  States  companies 
that  rely  on  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion. 

TITLE  I— ACTIONS  TO  INCREASE 
INTERNATIONAL  INTELLECTUAL 

PROPERTY  PROTECTION 

SECTION  101.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  Ahaltsis  or  Barriers  and  Extent  of 
Market  Access.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  three  months  after  issuing  the 
aiuiual  report  to  Congress  made  pursuant  to 
section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register- 
ID  a  list  of  all  foreign  countries  and  in- 
strumentalities, based  upon  the  identifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  181,  that 
deny  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights  to  United  States 
persons;  and 

(2)  a  list  of  those  countries  listed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  that  are  identified  by  the 
Trade  Representative  as  priority  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  In  making  the  identification  of  priori- 
ty foreign  countries  under  sulisection  (a), 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  following— 

(1)  the  identification  and  analysis  of  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  which  constitute 
denial  of  adequate  and  effective  intellectual 
property  protection,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
trade-distorting  impact  on  United  States 
commerce  of  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
contained  in  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  potential  size  of  markets  for  the 
relevant  United  States  products  and  serv- 
ices; and 

(3)  the  onerous  nature  and  significance  of 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  that  deny  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  to  United  States 
companies  that  rely  upon  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection. 

SECTION  101.  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  ESTABLISH  ADE- 
QUATE AND  EFFECTIVE  PROTECTION 
OF  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 

RIGHTS. 

(a)  Initiation  or  Negotiations.— Upon 
identification  of  priority  foreign  countries 
under  section  101(a),  the  President  shall 
enter  into  negotiations  with  such  priority 
foreign  countries  to  establish  adequate  and 
effective  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  for  United  States  persons  in  those 
priority  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Additional  Authority.- Whenever 
the  President  determines  that  any  existing 
intellectual  property  protections  of  any  for- 
eign country  are  inadequate  and  adversely 
affect  the  international  competitiveness  of 
United  States  persons  and  that  the  purposes 
of  this  Chapter  will  be  promoted  thereby, 
the  President  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  or  instrumentalities  to  provide  for 
the  harmonization,  reduction,  elimination 
or  prohibition  of  restrictions,  barriers,  fees 
or  other  distortions  of  international  trade 
and  which  provide  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property. 

(c)  Application  of  Agreement  Benefit.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement  apply  solely  to 
the  parties  to  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  any  actions 
which  may  be  necessary  to  reconcUe  such 


treatment  with  United  States  international 
obligations. 

(d)  Compensation  Authority.— If  the 
President  has  taken  action  under  section 
103  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
President  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  such  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  new  concessions  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  actions  taken  by  the  President 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions. 

(e)  Nkootiating  Objectives.— The  objec- 
tives of  negotiations  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (ab)  shall  be— 

(1)  to  improve  the  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  by  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  to  develop  internationally  agreed  rules, 
including  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
which: 

(A)  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
and  intellectual  property  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  will  supplement,  if  necessary,  the  rules 
and  approaches  already  found  in  the  appro- 
priate international  intellectual  property 
conventions;  and 

(C)  will  improve  the  protection  afforded 
to  U.S.  intellectual  property  abroad;  and 

(3)  to  press  for  early  conclusion  of  the 
Anti-Counterfeiting  Code  on  trademarks 
and  for  concurrent  development  and  en- 
forcement of  substantive  norms  and  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual property. 

(f)  Exclusion  From  Negotiations.— Upon 
consultation  with  interested  United  States 
persons,  the  President  may  exclude  a  coun- 
try from  negotiations  under  subsection  (a) 
and  from  the  remedial  provisions  under  sec- 
tion 103  upon  a  finding,  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  unlikely  to  significantly  advance, 
or  would  be  detrimental  to,  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  approval. 

section  103.  REMEDIES 

(a)  If  the  United  States  is  unable  to  enter 
into  an  agreement,  pursuant  to  negotiations 
conducted  accordlnig  to  section  102,  with 
any  priority  foreign  country,  the  President 
shall  enter  into  consultations  as  required 
under  section  104(b)  and  take  no  later  than 
two  years  after  designation  of  such  priority 
foreign  country,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  any  of  the  following  actions  to  fully 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
with  such  foreign  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty under— 

(A)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or 

(C)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(2)  proclaim  an  Increase  in,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  on  any  article  imported 
from  such  foreign  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty; 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff -rate  quota  on  any  ar- 
ticle imported  from  such  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality; 

(4)  proclaim  the  modification  or  imposi- 
tion of  any  quantitative  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  from  such  foreign 
country  or  Instnmientallty; 

(5)  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefits 
accorded  articles  from  such  foreign  coun- 
tries or  instrumentalities  under  title  V  of 


the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2461,  et 
seq.);  and 

(6)  take  any  other  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  product  or 
service  of  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  on  a  non-discrimi- 
natory basis  or  solely  against  the  foreign 
country  or  instnimentality  involved. 

(c)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  shall  impose  trade  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  that  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  lost  revenues  of  United  States  compa- 
nies resulting  from  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
effective  intellectual  property  protection  in 
the  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  in 
question. 

(d)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  may  defer  action  for  six  months 
upon  providing  written  certification  to  the 
Congress  that  negotiations  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress. 

section  101.  consultations. 

cons(n.tations  with  congress  and  the 
Private  Sector.— For  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations  under  section  102,  and  de- 
termining the  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  under  section  103,  the  President  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  interested  parties,  including  in- 
terested members  of  Congress,  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congresf.,  and  the  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  135 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  shall  keep 
such  parties  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved; 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multilateral;  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  which 
might  be  included  in  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  In  section  102. 
section  los.  definition. 

"Adequate  and  effective  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property"  means  that  a  country 
provides  adequate  and  effective  means 
under  its  law  for  foreign  persons  to  secure, 
to  exercise  and  to  enforce  exclusive  rights  In 
all  forms  of  intellectual  property.  Including 
patents,  trademarks,  copyrights,  mask 
works,  trade  secrets  and  proprietary  techni- 
cal data. 
TITLE  II-ACTIONS  TO  OPEN  FOREIGN 

MARKETS 
SECTION  201.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  Analysis  op  Barriers  and  Extent  op 
Market  Access.— 

The  Trade  Representative  shall,  within 
three  months  after  issuing  the  annual 
report  to  Congress  made  pursuant  to  section 
181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register— 

(Da  list  of  all  foreign  countries  and  in- 
strumentalities, based  upon  the  identifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  181,  that 
deny  fair  and  equitable  market  access  to 
United  States  companies  that  rely  on  Intel- 
lectual property  protection:  and 

(2)  a  list  of  those  countries  listed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  that  are  identified  by  the 
Trade  Representative  as  priority  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  In  making  the  indentification  of  priori- 
ty foreign  countries  under  subsection  (a) 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  following— 

(1)  the  identification  and  analysis  of  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  which  constitute  sig- 


nificant barriers  to.  or  distortion  of,  United 
States  property  protected  by  patents  and 
copyrights  exported  or  licensed  by  United 
States  persons,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
trade-distorting  impact  on  United  States 
commerce  of  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
contained  in  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  potential  size  of  markets  for 
United  States  companies  that  rely  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection;  and 

(3)  the  onerous  nature  and  significance  of 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  that  deny  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  to  United  States 
companies  that  rely  on  intellectual  property 
protection. 

(b)  Factors  To  Bk  Taken  into  Account.— 
In  making  the  findings  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  take  into  account  the  following 
factors— 

(1)  whether  such  foreign  countries  or  in- 
strumentalities place  any  restrictions  or 
conditions  upon  investments  by,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of.  United  States  companies 
that  rely  upon  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion in  their  territories; 

(2)  whether  such  foreign  countries  or  in- 
strumentalities place  licensing  or  certifica- 
tion restrictions  upon  United  States  compa- 
nies that  rely  upon  intellectual  property 
protection,  that  inhibit  the  ability  of  these 
companies  to  function  freely  in  the  markets 
of  those  countries;  and 

(3)  whether  United  States  companies  that 
rely  upon  intellectual  property  protection 
suffer  from  discriminatory  or  monopolistic 
practices  of  the  private  companies  or  other 
organizations  of  such  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities. 

SECTION   202.   NEGOTIATIONS  TO  OPEN   FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 

(a)  INITIATIOH     OF     NlOOTIATIORS.- UpOn 

identification  of  priority  foreign  countries 
under  section  201(a).  the  President  shall 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  such  priority 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  such  countries  setting  spe- 
cific terms  to  provide  United  States  compa- 
nies that  rely  upon  intellectual  property 
protection  with  fair  and  equitable  market 
access  In  such  countries. 

(b)  Additional  Authority.- Beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
which  meet  the  objectives  described  in  this 
section  with  foreign  countries  or  Instnimen- 
talities  which  provide  for  the  harmoniza- 
tion, reduction,  and  elimination  or  prohibi- 
tion of  restrictions,  barriers,  fees,  or  other 
distortions  of  International  trade. 

(c)  Appucation  op  Agreement  Benefit.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement  apply  solely  to 
the  parties  to  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  any  actions 
which  may  be  necessary  to  reconcile  such 
treatment  with  United  States  international 
obligations. 

(d)  Compensation  Authority.- If  the 
President  has  taken  action  under  section 
203  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
President  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  such  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  new  concessions  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  actions  taken  by  the  President 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions. 

(e)  NEGOTiATiNa  OBjnrnvBS.- The  general 
objectives  of  negotiations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be— 


(1)  to  obtain  multUateral  or  bilateral 
agreement*  that  provide  to  United  States 
companies  that  rely  upon  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  fair  and  equitable  market 
access  in  all  substantial  foreign  marketr, 
and 

(2)  to  prevent  foreign  barriers  and  restric- 
tions on  United  States  companies  that  rely 
upon  intellectual  property  protection  from 
causing  continued  harm  to  those  companies. 

(f )  Exclusion  From  Nbootiationb.— Upon 
consultation  with  Interested  United  States 
companies,  the  Trade  Representative  may 
exclude  a  specific  sector  and/or  country 
from  negotiations  under  subsection  (a)  and 
from  the  remedial  provisions  under  section 
203  upon  a  finding,  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  that  such  negotiationa 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
United  States  companies  that  rely  upon  in- 
tellectual property  protection. 

(g)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  approval. 

SBCnON  201.  REMEDIES. 

(a)  If  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  ia  unable  to  enter  Into  an  agreement, 
pursuant  to  negotiations  conducted  accord- 
ing to  section  202,  with  any  priority  foreign 
country,  the  President  shall  take  no  later 
than  two  years  after  designation  of  such  pri- 
ority foreign  country,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  of  the  following  actions  to  fully 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
with  such  foreign  country  or  instnmientall- 
ty under— 

(A)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or 

(C)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(2)  proclaim  an  increase  in,  or  the  Imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  on  any  article  Imported 
from  such  foreign  country  or  Instrumentali- 
ty; 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff -rate  quoU  on  any  ar- 
tide  imported  from  such  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality; 

(4)  proclaim  the  modification  or  Imposi- 
tion of  any  quantitative  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  from  such  foreign 
countrj'  or  Instrumentality; 

(5)  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefiU 
accorded  articles  from  such  foreign  coun- 
tries or  instrumentalities  under  title  V  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2461,  et 
seq.); 

(6)  take  any  other  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  product  or 
service  of  such  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality: 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  on  a  non-discrimi- 
natory basis  or  solely  against  the  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  involved. 

(c)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  shall  Impose  trade  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  that  have  an  eco- 
nomic Impact  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  lost  revenues  of  United  States  compa- 
nies that  rely  upon  intellectual  property 
protection  caused  by  the  lack  of  fair  and  eq- 
uitable market  access  in  the  foreign  country 
or  Instrumentality  In  question. 

(d)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  may  defer  action  for  six  months 
upon  providing  written  certification  to  the 
Congress  that  negotiations  with  the  country 
In  question  are  making  substantial  progress. 
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SECTION  2W.  CONSl'LTATIONS. 

COMSTJLTATIOHS    WiTH    CONGRESS    AND   THE 

Private  Sector.— For  purposes  of  conduct- 
ing negotiations  under  section  202.  and  de- 
termining the  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  under  section  203,  the  President  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  interested  parties,  including  in- 
terested members  of  Congress,  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  the  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  135 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  shall  keep 
such  parties  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved; 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multilateral:  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  which 
might  be  included  in  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  in  section  202. 

SECTION  ae.  DEFINITION. 

In  general,  "companies  that  rely  upon  in- 
tellectual property  protection"  are  defined 
as  companies,  or  divisions  or  subsidiaries  of 
companies,  whose  principal  line  of  business 
involves  creation,  production  or  licensing  of 
literary  or  artistic  works  which  are  copy- 
righted or  which  manufacture  products  that 
are  patented  or  for  which  there  are  process 
patents. 

TITLE  III— GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OP 
PREFERENCES 

Section  301.  Section  502  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  No  later  than  twelve  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  President 
shall  terminate  benefits  previously  ex- 
tended to  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
under  this  section  if  such  country  is  identi- 
*  fled  in  the  1985  Report  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
as  having  adequate  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  or  inadequate  market  access 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  continues  to  certify  at  twelve 
month  intervals,  that  such  country  has 
taken  substantial  action  toward  providing 
adequate  and  effective  intellectual  property 
protection  and  enforcement  and  fair  and  eq- 
uitable market  access  for  United  States  per- 
sons.". 

SEcnoti  302.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  503 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  the  President  may  not  designate  as, 
or  shall  remove  from  designation,  any  eligi- 
ble article  under  this  section  which  has 
been  determined  by  any  Federal  or  State 
court  or  Federal  agency  of  appropriate  ju- 
risdiction to  infringe  any  patent,  copyright, 
trademark,  mask  work  or  trade  secret  inter- 
est.". 

TITLE  rV— CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 

Section  401.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  designating  section  218  (19  U.S.C. 
2706)  as  section  219  (19  U.S.C.  2707);  and 

(b)  by  inserting  the  following  new  section 
(19  U.S.C.  2706): 

■SECTION  218.  MARKET  ACCESS  AND  INTELLECTU- 
AL PROPERTY  PROTECTION. 

"(a)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  ex- 
clude from  eligibility  articles  which  would 
otherwise  be  eMgible  under  this  chapter,  im- 
ported from  t  neficiary  countries  that  do 
not  provide  adequate  and  effective  intellec- 
tual property  protection  or  fair  and  equita- 
ble market  access  to  United  States  persons. 


unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  continues  to  certify  at  twelve 
month  intervals,  that  such  country  has 
taken  substantial  action  to  provide  adequate 
and  effective  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  and  fair  and  equitable 
market  access  for  United  States  persons. 

"(b)  The  value  of  benefits  withdrawn  by 
the  Trade  Representative  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  have  an  economic  impact  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  lost  revenues  of 
United  States  persons  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  adequate  and  effective  intellectual 
property  protection  or  fair  and  equitable 
market  access.". 

TITLE  V-IMPROVEMENT  OF  EN- 
PORCEBidENT  OP  UNITED  STATES 
RIGHTS 

SECTION  SOI.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICE. 

An  Office  of  Enforcement  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  administer 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  502.  ALTHORIZATION  FOR  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICE. 

Such  funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Enforcement  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI-UNFAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
IMPORT  TRADE 

Sec.  601.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  337  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337).  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Unfair"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)  Unfair", 

(b)  by  striking  out  "efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically operated", 

(e)  by  striking  out  "prevent"  suid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "impair  or  prevent",  and 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
into  the  United  States  or  in  their  sale  are 
declared  to  be  unfair  and  to  have  the  effect 
or  tendency  to  destroy  or  substantially 
injuj%  an  industry  or  to  impair  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry: 

"(A)  Unauthorized  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle which  infringes  a  valid  United  States 
patent  or  the  unauthorized  sale  of  such  an 
imported  article. 

"(B)  Unauthorized  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle which— 

"(i)  was  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under,  or  by  means  of,  a  process  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  United  States  patent,  and 

"(ii)    if    made,    produced,    processed,    or 
mined  in  the  United  States,  would  infringe  a 
valid  United  States  patent, 
or  the  unauthorized  sale  of  such  an  import- 
ed article. 

"(C)  Unauthorized  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle which  infringes  a  valid  United  States 
copyright  or  the  unauthorized  sale  of  such 
an  imported  article. 

"(D)  Importation  of  an  article  which  in- 
fringes a  valid  United  States  trademark,  or 
the  sale  of  such  an  imported  article,  if  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  such  import- 
ed article  was  unauthorized. 

'(E)  Unauthorized  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle which  infringes  a  valid  United  States 
maskwork  or  the  unauthorized  sale  of  such 
an  imptorted  article. 

"(F)  Unauthorized  importation  of  an  arti- 
cle which  infringes  a  valid  trade  secret  in 
the  United  States  or  the  unauthorized  sale 
of  such  an  imported  article.". 


Sec.  602.  Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended- 

(a)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)  or  (e)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (d),  (e),  (f ),  or  (g)". 

(b)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d),  (e).  or 
(f)"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g),  or  (h)". 

(c)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (d>,  (e), 
and  (f)"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  or 
(h)". 

(d)  by  striking  out  "If  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  If". 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  this 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
determination  with  regard  to  such  petition 
by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  90  days 
after  the  date  that  on  which  such  petition  is 
filed  with  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  require  the  petitioner  to  post  a  bond  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  an  order 
under  this  subsection.", 

(f )  by  striking  out  "In  lieu  of"  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
addition  to.  or  in  lieu  of,", 

(g)  by  inserting  "twice"  after  "of  $10,000 
or"  in  subsection  (f)(2). 

(h)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
(i).  and  (j)  as  subsections  (i).  (j).  (k),  and  (1), 
respectively. 

(i)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections:  ' 

"(g)  Forfeiture.— In  addition  to  taking 
action  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e).  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  an  order  providing  that 
an  article  imported  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  be  seized  and  forfeited 
to  the  United  States.  The  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any 
order  issued  under  this  subsection  and.  upon 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Secretary  shall 
enforce  such  order  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Default.— If— 

"(1)  a  complaint  is  filed  against  a  person 
under  this  section, 

"(2)  such  complaint  and  a  notice  of  inves- 
tigation are  served  on  such  person. 

"(3)  such  person  fails  to  respond  to  the 
complaint  and  notice  or  otherwise  fails  to 
appear  to  answer  the  complaint  and  notice, 

"(4)  such  person  fails  to  show  good  cause 
why  such  person  should  not  be  found  in  de- 
fault, and 

"(5)  the  facts  alleged  in  the  petition  estab- 
lish a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(6)  the  complainant  seeks  relief  affecting 
solely  such  person  the  Commission  shall 
presume  the  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint 
and  shall,  upon  request,  issue  relief  under 
this  section  affecting  solely  such  person, 
unless,  after  considering  the  effect  of  such 
an  order  of  relief  upon  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  competitive  conditions  in  the 
United  States  economy,  the  production  of 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles  in  the 
United  States,  and  United  States  consumers, 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  an  order  or 
relief  should  not  be  issued.". 

(j)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d),  (e),  or 
(f)"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (i), 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  or  (h)". 

(k)  by  inserting  "and  no  seizure  shall  be 
made  of  any  article  under  subsection  (g) 
until  such  determination  becomes  final  if 


such  a  bond  is  posted"  after  "becomes  final" 
in  subsection  (iK3).  as  so  redesignated, 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (g)"  in  subsection 
(J),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  (I)". 

(m)  by  striking  out  "notifies"  in  subsec- 
tion (J),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  or  order  to  seize,  notifies", 

(n)  by  striking  out  "E:xcept"  in  subsection 
(j).  as  ao  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  Except". 

(o)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (j). 
as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  If  any  person  who  has  previously 
been  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  petitions  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination  that  the  petitioner 
is  no  longer  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
for  a  modification  or  recission  of  an  order 
under  subsection  (d).  (e),  (f ).  (g),  or  (h)— 

"(A)  the  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission  regarding  such 
petition  shall  be  on  the  petitioner,  and 

"(B)  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  petition  only  on 
the  basis  of  new  evidence  or  evidence  that 
could  not  have  been  presented  at  the  prior 
proceeding.", 

(p)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d).  (e),  or 
(f)"  in  subsection  (k).  as  so  redesignated, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d), 
(e).  (f ).  (g).  or  (h)".  and 

(q)  by  striking  out  "patent"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "patent,  copyright,  or  trade- 
mark". 

Sec.  603.  The  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  SUt. 
724.  chapter  516;  19  U.S.C.  1337a)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

iRTERlf  ATIOHAL  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  PRO- 
TECTION AND  Market  Access  Act  or  1986 
Section-bt-Sbction  Summart 


SEC  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

SEC  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

This  section  states  Congressional  findings 
that  international  protections  of  intellectu- 
al property  rights,  vital  to  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, are  inadequate  to  protect  U.S.  econom- 
ic interests;  and  that  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment barriers  seriously  impede  the  abili- 
ty of  United  States  companies  that  rely  on 
intellectual  property  protection  to  operate 
overseas  resulting  in  a  substantial  loss  of 
export  markets. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide negotiating  authority  and  to  establish 
procedures  to  improve  Intellectual  property 
protection  abroad  and  to  provide  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  for  U.S.  companies 
relying  on  intellectual  property  protection. 
TITLE      I-ACnONS      TO      INCREASE 

INTERNATIONAL  INTELLECTUAL 

PROPERTY  PROTECTION 

This  Title  is  intended  to  improve  interna- 
tional intellectual  property  protection.  It  es- 
tablishes a  process  in  which  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  investigates  whether  foreign 
countries  provide  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  Intellectual  pro[)erty  rights; 
USTR  then  negotiates  with  designated  "pri- 
ority foreign  countries"  that  deny  such  in- 
tellectual property  protection  to  Americans; 
and  it  requires  a  response  by  the  President 
against  "priority  foreign  countries"  that  do 
not  agree  to  provide  such  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  within  two  years. 

gectioii  101.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  nNDINGS. 

This  section  requires  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  ("USTR")  to  publish 
an  annual  list  (based  upon  the  annual 
report  by  USTR  already  required  under  the 


Trade  Act  of  1974)  of  those  countries  that 
deny  adequate  and  effective  Intellectual 
property  protection  (ie.  patents.  copyrighU, 
trademarks  and  mask  works)  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies. USTR  Is  also  directed  to  select  "priori- 
ty foreign  countries"  from  this  list  baaed 
upon  the  potential  export  market  In  these 
countries  and  the  onerous  nature  of  their 
policies. 

SBC  in.  NBGOTUTION8  TO  B8TABU8H  ADMUATB 
AND  EFFECTIVE  PROTECTION  OF  IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

This  section  directs  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  priority  foreign 
countries  to  obtain  greater  Intellectual 
property  protection  for  U.S  companies.  The 
President  is  granted  additional  authority  to 
enter  into  similar  agreements  with  other 
countries  whenever  he  determines  that 
their  existing  protections  are  inadequate 
and  adversely  affect  U.S.  competitiveness. 
The  objectives  of  the  negotiations  are  to  im- 
prove intellectual  property  protection  and 
to  develop  international  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  forms  of  intellectual  property. 
The  President  is  granted  the  right  to  ex- 
clude a  country  or  sector  from  negotiations 
after  a  public  finding  that  such  negotiations 
are  unlikely  to  advance,  or  would  be  detri- 
mental to,  U.S.  economc  Interests. 
SEC  I«L  REMEDIES. 

If  the  USTR  Is  unable  to  reach  agreement 
with  a  priority  foreign  country  within  two 
years,  the  President  must  take  some  action, 
which  may  include  but  Is  not  limited  to  the 

followlnr- 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  trade 
agreements  previously  entered  into; 

(2)  increase  or  impose  a  duty  on  any  arti- 
cle imported  from  the  foreign  country; 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff -rate  quota; 

(4)  modify  or  impose  quotas; 

(5)  suspend  benefiu  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences;  or 

(6)  take  any  other  action  under  Section 
301(b)  or  (c)  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

Presidential  action  may  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory or  solely  against  the  offending  country. 
The  President  is  required  to  impose  trade 
measures  that  have  an  economic  impact 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  lost  revenues 
of  U.S.  companies  caused  by  lack  of  intellec- 
tual property  protection.  The  President  may 
defer  action  for  six  months  after  certifying 
to  Congress  that  substantial  progress  Is 
being  made  in  the  negotiations. 

SEC  104.  CONSULTATIONS. 

This  section  requires  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  interested  members  of  Congress, 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
and  other  interested  parties. 
TITLE  II— ACTIONS  TO  OPEN  FOREIGN 
MARKETS 

This  title  Is  intended  to  Improve  foreign 
market  access  for  U.S.  companies  that  rely 
upon  Intellectual  property  protection.  The 
U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve  is  directed  to  in- 
vestigate foreign  practices  that  deny  fair 
and  equitable  market  access  to  U.S.  persons 
that  rely  upon  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion. USTR  then  negotiates  with  the  "prior- 
ity foreign  countries"  that  deny  such 
market  access;  and  the  President  must  re- 
spond. 
SEC  Ml.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  FINDINGS. 

This  section  requires  USTR  to  publish  an 
annual  list  (based  upon  the  annual  report 
by  USTR  already  required  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974)  of  these  countries  that  deny 
fair  and  equitable  market  access  ie.g., 
through  Investment  restrictions  and  trade 
barriers)  to  U.S.  companies.  USTR  U  also  di- 
rected to  select  "priority  foreign  countries" 
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from  this  list  based  upon  the  potential 
export  market  In  these  countries  and  the 
onerous  nature  of  their  policies. 
SEC  m.  NECOTIAITONS  TO  OPEN  FOREIGN  MAR- 
KETS. 

This  section  directs  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  priority  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  reach  specific  acree- 
menU  which  will  provide  fair  and  equlUble 
market  access  for  U.8.  companies  that  rely 
upon  intellectual  property  protection.  The 
President  is  given  authority  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreemenU  with  foreign  countries  to 
eliminate  such  trade  barriers.  Upon  consul- 
tation, the  USTR  may  exclude  a  specific 
sector  or  country  from  the  nesotiationi 
upon  published  findings  that  such  remedies 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  U.8. 
persons  that  rely  upon  intellectual  property 
protection. 

SEC  203.  REMEDIES. 

If  the  USTR  is  unable  to  reach  agreement 
with  a  priority  foreign  country  within  two 
years,  the  President  must  take  some  action, 
which  may  include  but  is  not  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  prior 
trade  agreemenU; 

(2)  increase  or  impose  duties  on  any  arti- 
cle Imported  from  such  foreign  countrr. 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff-rate  quota  on  any  ar- 
ticle Imported  from  such  country; 

(4)  modify  or  impose  quantiUUve  restric- 
tions: 

(5)  suspend  benefits  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences;  or 

(6)  take  other  action  pursuant  to  Section 
301(b)  or  (c)  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

The  President  Is  granted  authority  to  act 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or  solely 
against  the  offending  country.  The  Preal- 
dent  is  required  to  Impose  trade  measures 
that  have  an  economic  impact  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  lost  revenues  of  U.8.  com- 
panies caused  by  the  lack  of  market  access. 
The  President  may  defer  action  for  six 
months  by  certifying  to  Congress  that  nego- 
tiations are  making  substantial  progreas. 

SEC  M4.  CONSULTATIONS. 

This  section  direcU  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  interested  members  of  Consreas. 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
and  other  Interested  parties. 
SEC.  too. 

This  section  defines  "companies  that  rely 
upon  intellectual  property  protection"  as 
companies,  or  divisions  or  subsidiaries  of 
companies,  whose  principal  line  of  business 
involves  creation,  production  or  licensing  of 
literary  or  artistic  works  which  are  copy- 
righted or  which  manufacture  products  that 
are  patented  or  for  which  there  are  process 
patents. 

TITLB  III— GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OP 
PREFERENCES 


SECTION  Ml. 

This  Section  amends  the  Generalised 
System  of  Preferences  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
secUon  directing  the  President  to  terminate 
benefiu  previously  extended  to  beneficiary 
developing  countries  If  they  are  identified  in 
the  1985  report  under  section  181  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  as  providing  Inadequate 
Intellectual  property  protection  or  Inad- 
equate market  access  unless  the  President 
certifies,  at  twelve  month  intervals,  to  Con- 
gress that  such  country  has  taken  substan- 
tial action  to  rectify  such  Inadequacies. 

SEC  Ml. 

This  section  further  amends  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  which  prohlbiU  the  President 
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from  designating  and  requires  removal  from 
designation  eligible  articles  which  have  been 
determined  by  any  court  or  federal  agency 
to  infringe  patent,  copyright,  trademarli. 
mask  woric  or  trade  secret  interests. 

TITLE  IV-CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 
This  section  amends  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  by  creating  a  new  section  which 
granU  USTR  the  right  to  exclude  from  eli- 
gibility those  articles  imported  from  benefi- 
ciary countries  that  provide  inadequate  in- 
tellectual property  protection  or  inadequate 
market  access  to  U.S.  companies.  USTR 
may  defer  action  upon  certification  to  the 
Congress  that  the  offending  country  has 
taken  substantial  action  to  resolve  such 
problems.  This  new  section  also  provides 
that  the  value  of  the  withdrawn  benefits 
have  an  economic  impact  sut>stantially 
equivalent  to  the  lost  revenues  resulting 
from  the  denial  of  intellectual  property  pro- 
tection and  market  access. 
TITLE  V-IMPROVEMENT  OP  EN- 
FORCEMENT OP  UNITED  STATES 
RIGHTS 

SEC     Ml.     ESTABLISHMENT     OF     ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICE. 

This  Section  establishes  an  Office  of  En- 
forcement within  the  Office  of  the  USTR  to 
administer  this  Act  and  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SEC    5*2.    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICE. 

This  Section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Enforcement. 

TITLE  VI-UNPAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
IMPORT  TRADE 
This  Section  inserts  the  text  of  S.  1869 
which    amends   Section   337   of   the    1930 
Tariff  Act.* 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the 
International  Intellectual  Property 
Protection  and  Market  Access  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights,  and  to  gain  access  to 
markets  for  industries  that  rely  upon 
such  rights. 

America's  economic  edge  is  its  tech- 
nology and  innovation.  But,  if  we're  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  oiu-  labor— the  jobs 
and  growth  that  come  from  innova- 
tion—we need  to  stop  the  piracy  of 
American  intellectual  property.  I  refer 
to  U.S.  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, trade  secrets,  and  semiconduc- 
tor masks. 

This  bill  would  require  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  establish  ne- 
gotiating priorities  for  increasing  the 
level  of  intellectual  property  right  pro- 
tection abroad.  It  would  force  respon- 
sive action  by  the  administration  if  ne- 
gotiations proved  imsuccessful. 

Mr.  President,  often  intellectual 
property  owners  face  barriers  to 
market  access  that  are  uniquely  tai- 
lored to  their  industries.  For  example, 
copyright  industries— motion  picture 
producers,  publishers,  and  the  record- 
ing industry— are  denied  the  ability  to 
market  their  products  on  the  basis  of 
licensing  requirements,  barriers  to  dis- 
tribution, and  protectionist  measures 
erected  in  the  name  of  cultural  sover- 
eignty. The  legislation  would  require 


the  administration  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  break  down  these  barriers  to 
market  access. 

The  legislation  would  also  amend 
the  law  that  ties  benefits  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to 
intellectual  property  rights.  It  would 
mandate  at  least  some  restriction  of 
benefits  unless  substantial  improve- 
ment in  protection  is  being  secured. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  text  of  S. 
1869.  a  biU  that  I  introduced  along 
with  Senator  Roth.  Senator  Wilson, 
and  others  to  reform  section  227  of 
the  Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property  should  be  a  major 
part  of  our  Nation's  trade  policy.  This 
legislation  would  help  ensure  that 
positive  action  is  taken  to  ensure  that 
Americans  have  the  chance  to  market 
their  ingenuity,  their  invention,  and 
their  creativity  in  trade  around  the 
world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
S.  2436.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  as  a  mortgagee 
imder  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

PRESERVATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  MORTGAGEE 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  was  sug- 
gested to  me  at  a  March  21  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  on  the  Title  XI  Vessel 
Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

The  Maritime  Administration 
[MarAd]  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NCAA]  have  requested  a  statutory 
exemption  from  the  automatic  stay 
provisions  of  section  362(b)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  In  particular, 
MarAd  is  experiencing  a  series  of  de- 
faults which  has  plagued  the  Vessel 
Guarantee  Program.  MarAd  has  had 
to  borrow  roughly  $900  million  from 
the  Treasury  within  the  last  year  to 
meet  its  obligations.  However,  MarAd 
and  NCAA  are  treated  as  general 
creditors  when  a  company  in  default 
of  its  title  XI  mortgage  payments  files 
for  bankruptcy.  The  agencies  have 
contended  that  the  legal  impediments 
to  lifting  the  automatic  stay  imposed 
on  creditors  by  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
are  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
guarantee  program. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  1992  and  S. 
1993  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
which  would  provide  both  agencies 
with  relief  from  the  automatic  stay.  It 
was  suggested  at  the  hearing  that  the 
language  in  both  bills  did  not  limit  the 
relief  sought  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  expanded  it  to  include  the 
entire  class  of  secured  creditors.  Alter- 
native language  was  offered  which 
would  narrow  the  scope  of  the  propos- 


al to  provide  relief  from  the  automatic 
stay  for  NOAA  and  MarAd  only  if  a 
title  XI  guarantee  was  involved. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  language  of- 
fered at  the  hearing.  It  is  designed  to 
clarify  the  issue  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  and  provide  in- 
terested parties  with  the  alternative 
approach  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S2436 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  362(b)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting ";  or"  for  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  thereof  and  adding  new 
paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)  thereto  reading  as 
follows: 

"(12)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  commencement  or  continuation  of  an 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  under 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
861  et  seg.),  held  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 207  or  sections  1101  through  1 1 10  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  1117  and  1271-1979e);  or 

"(13)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  commencement  or  continuation  of  an 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  under  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  861 
et  seg.),  held  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tions 1101  through  1110  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1271- 
1279e).  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  of  section  362(b) 
set  forth  in  section  1  above  shall  apply  only 
to  filings  referred  to  In  section  362(b)  which 
are  made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2437.  A  bill  to  remove  foreign 
policy  controls  on  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  oil  and  gas  equipment 
and  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PETROLEUM  EQUIPMENT  EXPORT  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz]  in  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  a  grievous  error  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  This  bill  will  remove  the  present 
controls  on  the  export  of  oil  field 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  except 
for  those  controls  necessary  for  na- 
tional security. 

Our  current  policy  is  a  classic  mlse 
of  the  foreign  policy  export  controls 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
We  are  now  in  exactly  the  kind  of  po- 
sition that  the  1985  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  were 
designed  to  prevent.  We  have  restric- 
tions on  sales  which  no  other  country 


in  the  world  is  imposing.  As  a  result 
we  are  losing  sales  and  Jobs  to  foreign 
competitors  without  having  any 
impact  on  the  plans  or  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  situation  is  made 
even  worse  by  the  fact  that  It  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  oil  industry  is  in  the 
depths  of  a  deep,  deep  depression. 

The  futility  of  these  controls  have 
been  documented  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  In  a  study  entitled 
"Soviet  Needs  for  Western  Petroleum 
Technology  and  Equipment."  A  sani- 
tized and  declassified  copy  of  this 
report  has  been  prepared  and  released 
by  the  CIA  at  my  request.  The  report 
in  its  present  form  does  not  expose 
any  classified  U.S.  Information  or  in- 
telligence sources.  This  CIA  report 
does  document  the  great  need  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  Western  petroleum  tech- 
nology, and  more  importantly  the  abil- 
ity of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  get  that  technol- 
ogy and  equipment  from  many  non- 
United  States  sources.  These  non- 
United  States  sources  do  not  have 
United  States  restrictions  on  sale  to 
the  U.S.S.R..  and  in  the  case  of  non- 
Cocom  and  Third  World  countries 
they  do  not  even  restrict  sales  of  mili- 
tarily sensitive  items. 

This  study  lists  seven  categories  of 
petroleum  technology  where  Commu- 
nist bloc  abilities  are  inadequate  and 
where  outside  technology  is  or  will  be 
needed.  Technology  in  all  seven  of 
these  categories  is  available  from  non- 
U.S.  sources  at  levels  deemed  by  the 
CIA  to  be  "adequate  for  most  needs" 
or  better.  Further,  all  seven  categories 
are  available  from  non-Cocom  Europe- 
an coimtries— coimtries  that  do  not 
participate  in  or  abide  by  the  Cocom 
restrictions  of  militarily  sensitive  tech- 
nology to  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. Six  of  these  seven  categories  are 
even  available  from  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

The  study  similarly  lists  34  catego- 
ries of  equipment.  Seventeen  of  these 
categories  are  available  from  non- 
Cocom  countries,  and  32  of  the  34 
available  from  other  Cocom  countries. 
These  other  Cocom  coimtries  limit  ex- 
ports only  where  they  involve  military 
sensitive  technology.  They  do  not,  as 
we  now  do,  restrict  other  sales  of  pe- 
troleum equipment. 

Controls  on  the  export  of  oil  field 
equipment  and  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  put  in  place  by  the 
Carter  administration  and  have  been 
extended  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  United  States  has  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  shooting  itself  in 
the  foot,  and  unfortunately  this  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  In  that  tra- 
dition. The  embargoes  of  grain  and  oil 
field  equipment  imposed  after  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  are 
classic  examples  of  this  problem.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  should  not 
impose  embargoes  imless  the  target 
country  is  hurt  worse  than  the  United 
States  is. 


The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1985  directs  that  a  number  of  factors 
be  considered  before  renewing  export 
controls.  Included  among  those  factors 
are  the  availability  of  the  controlled 
items  from  other  countries  and  wheth- 
er the  damage  to  the  United  States 
from  the  embargo  exceeds  the  foreign 
policy  benefit.  The  current  controls  on 
oil  field  equipment  and  technology 
clearly  fall  both  of  these  tests. 

Other  countries  can  and  do  produce 
comparable  equipment,  and  they  have 
refused  to  join  in  this  embargo.  Over 
2,000  different  product  lines  of  oil 
field  equipment  are  produced  in  38 
other  countries.  Including  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan,  which  do  not  impose 
the  export  restrictions  that  we  do. 

Russia  has  thus  been  able  to  get  the 
needed  equipment.  Worse  yet,  this 
unilateral  U.S.  embargo  has  in  effect 
subsidized  the  foreign  competition  of 
major  U.S.  companies  by  giving  them 
a  major  market.  This  has  cost  the 
United  States  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  sales  and  thousands  of  jobs, 
and  it  has  also  greatly  damaged  our 
image  as  a  reliable  supplier  in  a 
market  where  reliability  is  all-impor- 
tant. 

The  U.S.  petroleum  equipment  in- 
dustry is  dependent  on  exports  for 
about  35  percent  of  their  annual  sales. 
These  exports  have  dropped  from  $5.3 
biUion  in  1982  to  only  $3.2  billion  in 
1985.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  the  largest  petro- 
leum equipment  market  outside  of  the 
United  States.  American  oil  and  gas 
firms  had  about  25  percent  of  total 
Western  exports  to  that  huge  market 
before  the  embargo.  By  1983  they  had 
only  0.4  percent.  Had  the  U.S.  market 
share  only  remained  constant  we 
would  have  had  $1.8  billion  in  orders 
during  1979-83  instead  of  the  actual 
$118  million.  This  is  a  loss  of  over  90 
percent  in  potentisJ  sales  and  a  loss  of 
over  8,000  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
Texas  is  the  center  of  the  world  oil 
field  equipment  industry.  Texas  com- 
panies have  borne  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  these  losses.  However,  the 
impact  goes  far  beyond  Texas.  If  we 
destroy  the  productive  base  of  this 
country's  oil  industry  we  will  be 
threatening  any  future  hope  of  energy 
independence  for  this  country.  That  is 
a  very  severe  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  administration's  policy  in  this 
area  has  not  only  been  wrong,  it  has 
been  inconsistent.  In  September  of 
1983  the  Commerce  Department  lifted 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  pipe-laying 
tractors  to  the  Soviet  Union,  saying 
that  they  "do  not  represent  high  tech- 
nology and  are  available  from  a 
number  of  other  countries."  No  expla- 
nation was  given  as  to  why  these  trac- 
tors differ  from  most  other  oil  and  gas 
equipment,  which  is  also  freely  avail- 
able from  other  suppliers,  and  which 
is  not  generally  considered  "high  tech- 


nology" by  anyone  familiar  with  the 
industry.  This  embargo  had  cost  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Its  85-percent 
share  of  the  Russian  market,  with 
those  orders  going  to  a  Japanese  com- 
pany Instead.  Caterpillar  is  just  now 
getting  back  a  few  orders  from  the 
U.S.8.R.  for  this  equipment. 

On  March  21.  1985, 1  wrote  Secretar- 
ies Baldrige  and  Shultz  concerning 
this  problem.  The  response  from  the 
State  Department  said  that  "*  *  *  be- 
cause of  our  concerns  that  our  allies 
not  become  unduly  dependent  on 
Soviet  energy  supplies,  we  do  not  offi- 
cially promote  sales  of  oil  and  gas 
equipment  or  joint  venture  arrange- 
ments in  the  energy  field  with  the  So- 
viets." Our  allies  do  not  share  those 
concerns,  and  because  of  that  they  are 
making  money  selling  oil  field  equip- 
ment of  Russia  without  any  competi- 
tion allowed  by  United  States  compa- 
nies. This  is  not  good  foreign  policy  or 
good  economic  policy  for  America. 

That  State  Department  letter  fur- 
ther stated  that  "United  States  petro- 
leum equipment  suppliers  report  their 
reduced  share  of  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  due  not  Just  to  instances 
where  license  applications  may  have 
delayed  certain  exports."  Texas  petro- 
leum equipment  suppliers  tell  me  just 
the  opposite— that  licensing  delays 
and  refusals  are  the  primary  reason 
they  are  locked  out  of  the  Russian 
market. 

The  State  Department  letter  then 
goes  on  to  say.  "Soviet  purchasers,  in 
many  instances,  give  apparent  prefer- 
ence to  non-United  States  suppliers, 
pressure  United  States  firms  to  make 
deliveries  from  plants  abroad,  and 
sometimes  do  not  permit  American 
firms  to  bid  on  oil  and  gas  projects." 
This  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 
No  smiount  of  artful  wording  can  hide 
the  fact  that  past  delays  and  refusals 
of  licenses  are  costing  the  United 
States  both  sales  and  jobs.  As  a  result, 
Russia  is  turning  to  other  suppliers 
who  do  not  have  restrictions.  Time  is 
money  in  the  drilling  business.  If  a  key 
part  breaks  anywhere  on  the  globe  a 
replacement  is  shipped  by  airplane 
that  same  day.  If  a  government  bu- 
reaucrat must  issue  an  export  license 
first  then  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  delay  is  6  days  or  6  months.  The 
sale  will  be  lost. 

These  complaints  are  backed  up  by 
actual  examples.  One  United  States 
company  reported  that  it  won  a  major 
Russian  contract,  and  then  lost  it  be- 
cause the  export  license  was  denied. 
As  a  result  250  jobs  were  lost.  Another 
United  States  company  reports  that  it 
had  30  percent  of  the  Russian  market 
in  its  product  lines,  but  now  has  none. 
Those  sales  now  go  to  European  firms, 
some  of  which  are  subsidiaries  of 
United  States  companies. 

As  acknowledged  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  shown  in  these  •zam- 
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pies,  this  equipment  is  freely  available 
even  from  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies.  There  are  few  if  any  re- 
strictions on  shipment  of  technology 
to  our  allies.  These  unilateral  U.S. 
export  controls  thus  mean  lost  jobs  for 
U.S.  workers  and  encourage  U.S.  com- 
panies to  move  their  research  and  pro- 
duction operations  overseas.  They  also 
encourage  foreign  companies  to  engi- 
neer out  U.S.  products  in  favor  of 
more  assured  sources  of  supply. 

This  policy  is  ridiculous.  We  should 
never  impose  export  controls  unless 
we  hurt  others  worse  than  we  hurt 
ourselves.  We  should  never  impose 
export  controls  unless  other  countries 
which  produce  the  same  products  also 
agree  to  those  controls.  These  are 
basic  principles  both  of  law  and  of 
common  sense.  The  current  unilateral 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  oilfield 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  violate 
both  of  those  principles  and  should  be 
lifted  immediately  before  even  more 
jobs  and  contracts  are  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  controls 
on  the  export  of  oilfield  equipment  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  useless  in  terms  of 
foreign  policy  impact  and  very  damag- 
ing to  a  key  U.S.  industry  that  is  in 
deep  trouble.  I  regret  the  administra- 
tion has  forced  us  to  take  legislative 
action  to  implement  what  should  have 
been  a  routine  agency  decision.  How- 
ever, it  is  vitally  important  to  all  U.S. 
industries  that  this  country  set  and 
maintain  a  policy  of  not  restricting  ex- 
ports unless  it  will  hurt  the  target 
country  worse  than  it  hurts  us.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  passing  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  Amendments  of  1985  marked  the 
end  of  one  of  the  longest,  most  diffi- 
cult legislative  processes  of  recent 
years.  The  question  of  how  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  monitor  and  control 
the  export  of  goods  and  services  is  a 
controversial  one,  given  the  wide-rang- 
ing implications  that  these  controls 
have  for  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  purposes. 

The  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
incorporated  reasonable  compromises 
on  most  of  the  issues,  but  I  suppose 
any  time  compromises  are  made,  the 
result  is  likely  to  create  some  possible 
ambiguity  and  will  not  be  as  clear  as 
one  would  always  wish. 

With  regard  to  foreign  policy  ex- 
ports controls,  I  have  long  been  skepti- 
cal about  their  use  to  achieve  policy 
objectives.  We  can  and  have  stopped 
exports  to  countries  with  whom  we 
have  serious  differences  in  order  to 
make  a  statement  about  their  policies. 
That  may  make  us  feel  better,  but 
others  continue  to  supply  the  same 
equipment.  The  result  is  that  foreign 
firms  replace  U.S.  firms  as  suppliers. 
U.S.  firms  permanently  lose  overseas 
markets.  Yet,  the  policies  we  oppose 
do  not  change.  Frankly,  without  the 


cooperation   of    other    countries,    we 
gain  nothing.  We  lose  a  great  deal. 

The  case  of  petroleum  equipment 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  ineffectiveness  of  foreign 
policy  controls.  Even  the  modest 
change  made  by  the  administration 
this  year,  of  moving  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction technology  from  a  presump- 
tion of  denial  policy  to  case-by-case 
review,  offers  U.S.  suppliers  little  real 
headway.  It  entirely  fails  to  address 
the  complete  ineffectiveness  of  this 
export  control.  The  U.S.  petroleum 
equipment  industry  agrues,  accurately 
and  effectively,  that  the  foreign  policy 
controls  on  their  equipment  have  not 
changed  Soviet  human  rights  or  for- 
eign policies.  Further,  the  controls  do 
not  impede  Soviet  energy  develop- 
ment, given  their  access  to  the  same 
equipment  from  other  foreign  suppli- 
ers. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  support  the  goal 
being  sought  by  the  controls,  namely 
to  protest  Soviet  human  rights  abuses. 
But  I  have  to  wonder  about  the 
method  chosen  to  pursue  that  goal 
when  it  has  had  no  effect  other  than  a 
loss  of  jobs  and  income  to  the  United 
States,  damage  to  United  States  firms' 
reputations  as  reliable  suppliers  and  a 
dramatic  decline  in  United  States  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  nonstrategic 
items. 

I  am  not  suggesting  national  securi- 
ty controls  on  highly  sophisticated  pe- 
troleum equipment  be  removed.  I  am 
questioning  the  effectiveness  of  for- 
eign controls  in  the  face  of  foreign 
availability  of  the  same  equipment. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  administra- 
tion justifies  renewing  for  another 
year  the  foreign  policy  control  on  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  of  oil  and 
gas  equipment  and  technology,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  broad  recognition 
within  the  administration  that  there  is 
widespread  foreign  availability  and 
that  the  control  has  caused  substan- 
tial damage  to  the  U.S.  petroleum 
equipment  and  services  industry. 

The  Commerce  Department's  own 
analysis  on  this  equipment  states: 

Foreign  availability  does  exist  for  the  ma- 
jority of  these  items  in  the  oil  and  gas 
equipment  area.  There  are  approximately 
350  major  U.S.  and  well  over  60  major  for- 
eign firms  producing  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. The  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
sole  supplier  of  most  types  of  oil  and  gas 
equipment. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  foreign  policy 
implications.  These  controls  were 
originally  imposed  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  1978  in  response  to  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  two  Soviet  dissi- 
dents. Alexander  Ginsburg  and  Anato- 
ly  Shcharansky.  and  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  arrest  of  an  American  journal- 
ist named  Jay  Profett.  That  is  why  we 
imposed  those  controls. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is 
that  Mr.  Ginsburg  was  freed  and  just 
recently    Anatoly    Shcharansky    was 


freed.  At  no  time  has  anybody,  either 
in  the  Carter  administration  on  whose 
watch  Ginsburg  was  freed  or  in  this 
administration  when  Shcharansky  was 
freed,  linked  their  being  freed  to  the 
foreign  policy  controls  that  we  still 
maintain. 

So  if  there  is  no  linkage,  why  are  we 
continuing  to  impose  the  controls? 
Isn't  that  imposing  so-called  foreign 
policy  controls  without  a  policy? 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  joining  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  today  in  offering  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  lifting  of  these  con- 
trols. Their  original  purpose,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  determined,  has  disappeared, 
and  any  hope  for  any  effectiveness  of 
the  controls  is  dashed  by  the  fact  that 
several  other  suppliers  are  willing  to 
sell,  and  have  been  selling,  to  the  Sovi- 
ets the  very  same  equipment.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  not  gaining  any- 
thing by  these  export  controls,  then 
why  are  we  penalizing  our  Industries? 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S  2438.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
programs  under  the  Head  Start  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEAD  START  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  by  the  ad- 
ministration's request  a  bill  which  re- 
authorizes the  Head  Start  Program 
through  fiscal  year  1989.  Although 
this  bill  is  primarily  a  simple  reauthor- 
ization of  current  policy,  there  are 
changes  of  a  technical  and  perfecting 
nature  designed  to  insure  greater 
equality  and  balance  in  the  program. 
It  is  my  hope  these  provisions  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  Head  Start  Program  has  demon- 
strated over  the  past  21  years  a  level 
of  effectiveness  that  has  been  well 
documented.  There  are  numerous 
studies  which  show  that  money  invest- 
ed in  this  program  pays  great  divi- 
dends. Head  Start  participant,  armed 
with  higher  self-esteem  and  skills,  ulti- 
mately are  more  likely  to  graduate 
from  high  school  and  thus  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  securing  gainful  em- 
ployment. These  are  major  factors  in 
the  development  of  a  healthier  and 
stronger  person  who  is  able  to  lead  a 
happier  and  more  productive  life. 
Clearly  this  program  has  made  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  also  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Head  Start 
reauthorization  bill  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Hawkins,  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  and 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  Through  the 
legislative  process  the  conmiittee  will 
carefully  consider  Senator  Hawkins' 


bill  along  with  the  administration's 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  the 
Head  Start  Program  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oS 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Head  Start  Amend- 
ments of  1986". 

ADTRORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  639  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9834)  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1985":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  "$1,075,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1989". 

EUMIHATION  OP  COST-OF-LIVINO  INDEXING  POR 
INDIAN  AND  MIGRANT  PROGRAMS;  AMENDMENT 
OP  PONDING  GUARANTEE 

Sec.  3.  Section  640(a)(2KA)  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  983S(a)(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'except  that—"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  instead  "except  that 
there  shall  be  made  available  for  use  by 
Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  at  least  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  reserved  under  this  paragraph 
(2)  for  such  fiscal  year,  as  the  amount  re- 
served hereunder  for  Indian  and  migrant 
Head  Start  programs  for  fiscal  year  1985 
bore  to  the  total  amount  reserved  under 
this  paragraph  for  fiscal  year  1985;". 

ELIMINATION  OP  RESERVATION  OP  PUND8  POR 
TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  640(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9835(a)(2)(C))  te 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"management  improvement  activities"  and 
inserting  a  semicolon  Instead. 

(b)  Section  640(a)(2)  of  that  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
subparagraph  (D). 

HEAD  START  EBIPLOTEES  INELIGIBLE  POR 
BETWEEN-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Head  Start  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  658.  For  purposes  of  clauses  (1),  (it), 
and  (ill)  of  section  3304(a)(6)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  solely  for 
purposes  of  application  of  that  section  to 
persons  employed  in  a  Head  Start  program 
assisted  under  this  subchapter,  any  organi- 
zation or  governmental  entity  (to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  section  3309(a)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  that  em- 
ploys any  such  person  in  any  such  Head 
Start  program  shall,  if  not  an  'educational 
Institution'  as  such  term  Is  used  in  such  sec- 
tion 3304(a)(6)(A),  be  deemed  to  be  such  an 
educational  institution.". 

(b)  Section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  3304)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(g)  For  the  special  rule  regarding  applica- 
tion of  this  section  to  Head  Start  employees, 
see  section  658  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9853).". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  October  1, 1986. 

Head  Start  Amendments  or  1986:  SccnoN- 

by-Section  Summary 

SHORT  title 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  the 

short  title.  When  enacted,  the  bill  would  be 

cited  as  the  "Head  Start  Amendments  of 

1986." 

AtTTRORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  2  authorizes  appropriations,  for 
activities  under  the  Head  Start  Act,  of 
$1,075,000,000  for  FY  1987  and  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  each  of  FYs  1988  and  1989. 

ELIMINATION  or  COST-OP-LIVING  INDEXING  POR 
INDIAN  AND  MIGRANT  PROGRAMS;  AMENDMENT 
OP  FUNDING  GUARANTEE 

Section  3  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments,  which 
would  reduce  the  amounts  available  for 
other  specified  grantees  and  activities,  be 
made  with  respect  to  Indian  and  migrant 
programs.  However,  the  bill  would  substi- 
tute a  provision  assuring  that  Indian  and 
migrant  Head  Start  programs  would  receive, 
at  a  minimum,  the  same  proportion  of  avail- 
able funding  In  fiscal  year  1087.  or  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year,  as  they  received  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

ELIMINATION  OP  RESERVATION  OP  FUNDS  FOR 
TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  4  repeals  the  requirement,  added 
by  the  1984  amendments  to  the  Head  Start 
Act  (P.L.  98-558).  that  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary expenditures  for  training  and 
technical  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  not 
be  less  than  the  total  of  such  expenditures 
for  FY  1982.  This  new  requirement  inappro- 
priately restricts  the  Department's  ability 
to  shift  funds  within  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary authority  to  best  meet  program 
needs. 

HEAD  START  EMPLOYEES  INELIGIBLE  FOR 
BETWSEN-TERM  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Section  5  defines  all  Head  Start  grantees 
as  educational  Institutions  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3304(a)(e)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  thus  making  all 
Head  Start  employees  (including  those  em- 
ployed by  community  action  agencies  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  other  than 
schools)  ineligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation during  between-term  breaks  in 
employment.  This  amendment  would  ensure 
that  all  Head  Start  staff  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Head  Start  employees  in  public 
school  systems,  who  are  already  prohibited 
from  collecting  unemployment  benefits  be- 
tween terms. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  6  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  draft  bill  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1. 1986. 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Hatch,   Mr.   Li7qar,   Mr.   Sar- 

BANES.       Mr.       STArFORD.       Mr. 

Levin,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Qrassley,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
McClure,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 

NUNN,      Mr.      MOYNIHAN,      Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Laxttenbero,  Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr,   DeConcini.   Mr. 


Weicker,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 

Eagleton,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

Bentsen,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Johnston,    Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 

Cranston,    Mr.    Symms,    and 

Mrs.  Hawkins): 
8. J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  on  June  I, 
1986,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  S.J.  Res.  341,  calling 
for  a  Presidential  proclamation  of  the 
week  beginning  June  1  as  "National 
NHS  Week."  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services— NHS,  is  the  largest  national, 
volunteer  based,  network  of  nonprofit 
corporations  at  work  in  our  country 
revitalizing  neighborhoods  and  pre- 
serving decent  affordable  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  Americans. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
strengthen  the  NHS  network  by  in- 
creasing private  sector  awareness  of. 
and  support  for  their  work,  and  to 
create  a  special  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  thousands  of  NHS  volunteers 
who  contribute  so  much  to  their  local 
NHS  programs,  both  in  terms  of  their 
time  and  financial  resources. 

NHS  has  a  14-year  track  record  of 
revitalizing  neighborhoods  and  making 
them  once  again  safe  healthy  neigh- 
borhoods where  people  can  raise  their 
families  and  do  business.  In  200  neigh- 
borhoods, 3  million  Americans  are 
being  served  by  NHS  programs;  1  out 
of  every  100  homes  in  the  country  is  In 
an  NHS  neighborhood.  Through  NHS, 
the  residents  of  these  neighborhoods 
are  being  given  a  chance  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  American  dream— namely, 
a  decent  affordable  home,  in  a  safe 
healthy  neighborhood.  To  date,  over 
$3  billion  has  been  reinvested  in  NHS 
neighborhoods;  "neighborhoods  once 
termed  dangerous  and  deteriorated  are 
today  becoming  "neighborhoods  of 
choice."  Additionally,  this  reinvest- 
ment figure  does  not  capture  the  in- 
creased tax  revenue  generated 
through  NHS.  cities  have  seen  re- 
turned many  times  over  In  tax  reve- 
nue, what  they  have  contributed  to 
NHS  and  expended  In  public  Improve- 
ments. 

Many  of  you  may  already  be  familiar 
with  NHS  through  its  work  in  your 
own  State,  or  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  Corporation,  cre- 
ated by  Congress  back  in  1978  to  help 
local  communities  develop  NHS  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  existing  network  of  NHS's. 
As  a  former  mayor  and  member  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  witness  their  work 
first  hand,  and  their  track  record  of 
success  is  impressive.  One  of  the  keys 
to  NHS's  success  is  the  working  part- 
nership of  local  business  leaders,  resi- 
dent#and  government  representatives 
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who  form  the  heart  of  each  NHS. 
These  volunteers  invest  literally  hun- 
dreds of  hours  each  year  managing 
the  NHS's  systematic  neighborhood 
revitalization  strategy.  Further,  the 
local  business  partners  not  only  con- 
tribute the  time  of  their  local  manag- 
ers to  serve  on  the  NHS's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, but  also  contribute  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  NHS's  operations. 
Last  year  over  300,000  hours  of  volun- 
teer time  was  invested  in  NHS  and  $14 
million  was  contributed  to  local  NHS 
operating  budgets. 

A  further  key  to  the  NHS'  success 
has  been  the  NHS  secondary  marltet— 
the  first  national  secondary  market 
for  housing  rehabilitation  loans  which 
do  not  meet  standard  underwriting  cri- 
teria. The  NHS  network  has  made 
over  $100  million  in  loans  to 
"nonbankable"  residents  for  emergen- 
cy home  repairs,  and  with  the  creative 
leadership  of  insurance  industry  lead- 
ers, piloted  and  institutionalized  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  these  loans.  With  a 
10-year  track  record  of  sound  oper- 
ations, this  secondary  market  has 
become  a  national  model  and  vital 
source  of  financing  for  neighborhood 
revitalization  work  across  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution 
I  am  introducing  today  is  to  increase 
private  sector  awareness  of,  and  sup- 
port for  NHS.  Traditionally,  the  finan- 
cial industries  of  banking  and  insur- 
ance have  supported  NHS's  oper- 
ations, but  in  today's  economic  envi- 
ronment there  is  a  need  to  expand  this 
base  of  support  to  other  sectors  of  the 
business  community.  The  Advertising 
Council's  volunteer  NHS  campaign  in 
conjunction  with  a  National  NHS 
Week  will  contribute  significantly  to 
these  visibility  efforts.  Further,  Na- 
tional NHS  Week  will  provide  a  valua- 
ble opportunity  to  honor  the  thou- 
sands of  NHS  volunteers  who  are  revi- 
talizing our  neighborhoods  and  provid- 
ing decent  affordable  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Americans— a  priceless 
resource  billions  of  dollars  could  not 
replace.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), (for  herself,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Ldgar, 
Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 
Hollings,    Mr.     Kasten,    Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  25,  1986.  as  'Missing  Chil- 
dren Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MISSING  CHILDREN  DAY 

(Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins). 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  de- 
clare May  25,  1986,  as  'Missing  Chil- 
dren Day."  Over  the  last  5  years  we 
have  been  working  to  bring  the  tragic 
problem  of  missing  children  to  the 
forefront  of  national  attention.  This 
joint  resolution  will  expand  awareness 
of  the  problem  and  will  help  the  many 
groups  and  individuals  working  to 
locate  missing  children. 

This  date  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  cause  of  missing  children 
because  on  that  day  in  1979,  6-year-old 
Etan  Patz  disappeared  on  his  way  to 
school  in  New  York  City.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Etan  has  never  been  found.  His 
case,  however,  sparked  one  of  the  most 
important  Senate  investigations  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
During  our  investigation  into  the 
problem  of  missing  children,  we  dis- 
covered the  true  parameters  of  the 
missing  children  tragedy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  set  about  trying  to  resolve 
the  terrible  situation.  Since  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources first  explored  this  issue,  sup- 
porters of  the  missing  children  move- 
ment have  taken  constructive  steps  to 
solve  the  problem. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments 
achieved  has  been  the  creation  of  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children.  The  center  was  es- 
tablished June  13,  1984,  as  a  national 
resource  and  technical  assistance 
center  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  child 
abduction  and  exploitation.  The  pri- 
mary goals  of  the  center  have  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crimes  against 
children  and  to  assist  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  dealing  more  effectively 
with  tragedies  when  they  do  occur. 

In  almost  2  years  of  operation,  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children  has  successfully  met 
those  goals.  For  example,  the  center's 
division  for  technical  assistance,  com- 
posed of  former  law  enforcement  and 
social  services  professionals,  trained 
more  than  12.000  of  their  peers  in  37 
States.  In  addition,  assistance  was  pro- 
vided families,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  social  services  programs  in  all 
50  States. 

Another  effective  tool  offered  by  the 
center  has  been  its  hotline,  which  was 
placed  into  operation  October  19,  1984. 
Since  its  inception  more  than  156,000 
calls  have  been  received  with  callers 
giving  information  concerning  the  lo- 
cation of  missing  children,  reported 
cases  of  children  who  were  voluntarily 
missing,  victims  of  parental  kidnap- 
ping, and  those  abducted  under  im- 
known  circumstances,  as  well  as  re- 
cording cases  of  child  sexual  exploita- 
tion. Further,  there  are  at  least  600 
calls  each  day  to  the  center's  general 
number  from  persons  seeking  informa- 
tion or  assistance. 

These  are  but  a  few  tools  that  have 
aided  the  center  in  processing  more 


than  8,148  cases  in  the  2-year  period 
since  it  opened.  Fortunately.  4,418 
children  were  located,  but  tragically, 
43  were  not  found  alive. 

One  story,  in  particular,  demon- 
strates the  successful  impact  that  the 
drive  for  recognition  of  the  missing 
children  problem  has  had  on  our  coun- 
try. The  story  goes  as  follows. 

On  November  13,  1985,  in  a  small 
Texas  town  near  Dallas,  a  2-month-old 
baby  girl  was  kidnapped  by  an  individ- 
ual who  answered  an  ad  for  a  baby- 
sitter. The  mother  of  little  Mallory 
Elizabeth  Sutton  reported  her  disap- 
pearance to  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  the 
baby's  picture  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  various  media  across  the 
country.  A  few  hours  after  the  baby's 
picture  was  shown  on  "Good  Morning. 
America,"  a  Houston  woman  reported 
having  seen  the  child  to  the  National 
Center's  hotline.  This  resulted  in  the 
FBI  searching  in  Houston,  then 
Tampa,  FL,  where  the  child  was  found 
and  reimited  with  her  mother.  This  is 
clear  evidence  that  illustrates  how  the 
combined  contribution  of  individuals 
and  organizations,  properly  coordinat- 
ed, can  bring  about  the  safe  recovery 
of  a  child. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  make  an  announcement 
about  an  event  that  will  take  place 
next  Saturday,  May  17,  1986.  On  that 
day  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Office  is  providing  an  opportunity  for 
Senators  and  Senate  staff  to  have 
their  children  fingerprinted.  This  is 
another  step  in  what  has  become  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  missing  and  exploited  children. 
This  service  will  take  place  in  the 
north  servery  of  the  Dirksen  Cafeteria 
from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  I  commend 
the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for 
their  participation  in  this  very  worth- 
while exercise. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  nation- 
al tragedy.  The  declaration  of  Missing 
Children  Day  will  assist  parents,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  concerned 
citizens  around  this  country  in  bring- 
ing the  true  picture  of  this  national 
tragedy  to  all  our  citizens.  Since  1982 
the  Senate  has  demonstrated  the  fore- 
sight to  declare  May  25  Missing  Chil- 
dren Day.  Let  us  continue  this  very 
positive  ritual  in  1986. 

I  urge  all  my  colleague  to  support 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution  to  convince  our  Nation 
that  we  must  not  forget  our  missing 
children  and  their  grieving  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S  J.  Res.  342 


Whereas  on  May  25,  1979,  six-year  old 
Etan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home  in 
New  York  City  and  U  still  missing; 

Whereas  over  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  children  disappear  from  home  an- 
nually; 

Whereas  children  who  are  missing  from 
home  and  are  not  living  In  a  family  environ- 
ment are  frequently  the  victims  of  sexual 
and  physical  exploitation; 

Whereas  an  estimated  60  per  centum  of 
missing  children  are  sexually  abused  while 
away  from  home; 

Whereas  the  search  for  missing  children  Is 
frequently  a  low-prlorlty  Investigation  in 
many  law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  efforts  between  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  child  ab- 
duction cases  are  usually  uncoordinated, 
haphazard,  and  ineffective;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  missing  child 
had  been  plagued  by  misinformation  and 
there  is  a  need  to  Increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1986, 
Is  designated  as  "Missing  Children  Day", 
and  the  President  Is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  21. 
1986.  through  September  27,  1986.  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EKEROENCT  MEDICAL  SERVICES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
field  of  medicine  is  constantly  evolv- 
ing. Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
medical  specialty,  emergency  medicine 
has  experienced  significant  changes  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  origins 
of  emergency  medicine.  The  battle- 
field medical  systems  and  procedures 
employed  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 
taught  us  more  about  emergency  med- 
icine than  anything  prior  to  that  time. 
It  was  said  that,  in  the  1960's  a  man 
with  a  shotgun  wound  In  Vietnam  has 
a  better  chance  of  surviving  than  a 
critically  injured  person  on  a  U.S. 
highway. 

When  emergency  medical  services 
[EMS]  was  formally  established  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  50  percent  of  the 
countries  ambulance  services  were  pro- 
vided by  12.000  morticians,  mainly  be- 
cause their  vehicles  could  accommo- 
date transportation  on  stretchers,  and 
because  no  manufacturer  produced  an 
assembly  line  vehicle  that  could  be 
termed  an  ambulance.  However,  with 
improved  capabilities  for  emergency 
care,  and  with  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  emergency  medical  services 
across  the  Nation,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  this  field  of  medi- 
cine. 


Today,  with  roughly  50,000  ambu- 
lances operating  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  with  highly  ad- 
vanced communications  systems  now 
in  place  that  were  absent  In  the  1960'8, 
individuals  involved  in  EMS  are  able 
to  handle  emergencies  quickly  and  at  a 
much  greater  level  of  efficiency. 

From  1965  to  1983,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals per  100,000  who  have  died 
from  auto  accidents  decreased  from 
25.4  to  19.1;  from  accidental  falls,  10.3 
to  5;  from  fires  and  bums,  3.8  to  2; 
from  ingestion  of  foods  or  objects, 
from  0.8  to  0.6;  and  from  drowning,  1.2 
to  0.8.  These  reductions  are,  in  large 
part,  due  to  vastly  improved  emergen- 
cy medical  services. 

Of  course,  no  one  really  plans  on 
having  a  medical  emergency;  many  of 
us  have  an  it-can't-happen-to-me  atti- 
tude. Nevertheless,  statistics  show 
that  you  or  someone  you  know  will 
likely  need  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment sometime  during  the  next  year. 
When  an  emergency  does  arise,  provid- 
ers of  emergency  health  care  ensure 
that  we  receive  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment available. 

Providers  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices include  educators  of  emergency 
medical  procedures,  administrators, 
physicians,  nurses,  prehospital-care 
technicians,  partunedics,  and  lay 
people  who  have  learned  CPR  and 
other  quick  stabilization  procedures. 
In  some  States,  volunteer  units,  often 
working  out  of  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, play  a  significant  role  in  pro- 
viding EMS.  In  some  States,  nearly  80 
percent  of  EMS  involves  volunteers.  It 
is  important  that  EMS  providers  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  to  emergency 
calls.  In  most  regions  of  the  United 
States,  one  need  only  to  dial  911, 
which  enables  us  to  locate  EMS  per- 
sonnel quickly  for  medical  emergen- 
cies. 

Properly  trained  and  equipped  EMS 
personnel  are  especially  important  to 
our  elderly.  There  is  a  higher  death 
rate  among  our  elderly  as  a  result  of 
injury  than  any  other  age  group,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  recover  com- 
pletely or  even  to  survive  once  injured. 
Today,  elderly  patients,  as  well  as 
every  other  American,  in  need  of 
emergency  medical  care,  can  rest  as- 
sured that  they  will  receive  high-qual- 
ity care  because  of  the  advances  that 
have  (x:curred  in  the  field  of  emergen- 
cy medicine.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
ability  of  emergency  departments  to 
handle  the  ever-increasing  influx  of 
patients. 

The  Incidence  of  patients  visits  to 
emergency  departments  across  the 
country  has  increased  dramatically.  In 
1960.  there  were  42  million  patient 
visits.  By  1977.  this  figure  had  grown 
to  76  million.  This  year,  over  81  mil- 
lion patient  visits  will  be  recorded  in 
emergency  departments  throughout 
the  United  States. 


To  recognize  the  countless  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  provide  us  with 
quick,  effective  emergency  medical 
care— and  to  elevate  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  know- 
ing what  steps  to  take  in  the  event,  or 
in  the  prevention,  of  an  emergency— I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
September  21,  1986,  as  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week.  My  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman 
Manton,  has  Introduced  an  identical 
resolution  which  already  has  114  co- 
sponsors. 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  legislation. 
Public  Law  98-414,  which  designated 
the  week  of  September  16  through  22, 
1984,  as  Emergency  Medicine  Week. 
My  resolution  expands  the  coverage 
given  Public  Law  98-414  to  include  the 
educators  and  administrators  involved 
in  EMS.  as  well.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
also  recognize  these  men  and  women 
involved  in  the  instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  emergency 
medical  care. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are 
16  regional  councils,  directed  by  the 
State  health  department,  that  oversee 
EMS  operations.  Recently,  $2.4  million 
was  authorized  for  EMS  training 
throughout  New  York  State,  and  legls- 
lation  is  currently  being  developed  as 
an  effort  to  improve  such  training  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  These  ef- 
forts are  taking  place  across  the  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  emergency  medical  aid 
is  growing  exponentially. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  resolution,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  this  resolution  their  full  support. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

8.J.  Res.  343 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  devote  their  lives  to 
saving  the  lives  of  others; 

Whereas  emergency  medical  services 
teams  consist  of  emergency  physicians, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  technicians, 
paramedics,  educators,  and  administrators; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
benefit  dally  from  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  these  trained  Individuals; 

Whereas  advances  In  emergency  medical 
care  Increase  the  number  of  lives  saved 
every  year; 

Whereas  the  professional  organizations  of 
providers  of  emergency  medical  services  pro- 
mote research  to  Improve  emergency  medi- 
cal care; 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  work  together  to  Improve 
and  adapt  their  skills  as  new  methods  of 
emergency  treatment  are  developed; 

Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  teams  encourage  national  stand- 
ardization of  training  and  testing  of  emer- 
gency medical  personnel,  and  reciprocal  r«e- 
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ognition  of  training  and  credentials  by  the 
SUtes: 

Whereas  the  designation  of  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week"  will  serve  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  the  United  States  about 
accident  prevention  and  what  to  do  when 
confronted  with  a  medical  emergency;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the 
value  and  the  accomplishments  of  emergen- 
cy medical  services  teams  by  designating 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  21,  1986,  through  September  27, 
1986,  is  designated  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1446,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
wars. 

S.  1801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1801,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  furniture 
with  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1938.  a  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent the  requirements  of  the  manu- 
facturing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

S.  31S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2152,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  exclude  from  con- 
sideration for  contracts  those  firms  in 
which  a  hostile  foreign  government  or 
a  covered  foreign  national  owns  or 
controls  a  significant  interest. 

S.  3168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2166,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  modify  the  tax  treatment  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Ahato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2181,  a  bill  entitled  the 
Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1986. 


S.  3186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2186,  a  bill  to  exempt 
any  amounts  available  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  from  any  re- 
quirement for  sequestration  of  funds 
under  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985. 

S.  3343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2243,  a  bill  to  improve  the  health 
status  of  native  Hawaiians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2398,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  ban  the  production  and  use  of 
advertisements  for  child  pornography 
or  solicitations  for  child  pornography, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2417,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Aviation  Safety  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SCMATf:  JOINT  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  326,  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  May  21,  1986,  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Honor  and  Freedom 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  333,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  18,  1986, 
through  May  24,  1986,  as  "National 
Food  Bank  Week." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  339,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  30,  1986,  through  December 
6,  1986.  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  369,  a 
resolution  relating  to  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DRUG  EXPORT  LEGISLATION 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1948  THROUGH  1950 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  three 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1848)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  export  of  drugs;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1948 
At  the  end,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  9.  Section  412  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (h).  (i),  and  (J),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  shelf  life  of  the  infant  formula."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (J)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(3)":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)(1)  An  infant  formula  (including 
infant  formula  powder)  shall  be  deemed  to. 
be  adulterated  if— 

"(A)  such  infant  formula  does  not  provide 
nutrients  as  required  by  subsection  (J); 

'(B)  such  infant  formula  does  not  meet 
the  qnality  factor  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  pr(x:essing  of  such  infant  formula 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  gcxxl  manufac- 
turing practices  and  the  quality  control  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion— 

"(1)  establish  requirements  for  quality  fac- 
tors for  infant  formulas,  including  require- 
ments for  the  nutrients  required  by  subsec- 
tion (J); 

"(ii)  esUbllsh— 

"(I)  good  manufacturing  practices  for 
infant  formulas,  including  quality  control 
procedures;  and 

"(II)  requirements  respecting  the  reten- 
tion of  records. 

that  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assure  that  an  infant  formula  provides 
nutrients  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  will  not  cause  harm;  and 

"(ill)  establish  requirements  for  the  con- 
duct by  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant  for- 
mula of  regularly  scheduled  audits  to  deter- 
mine that  such  manufacturer  has  complied 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  clause 
(11). 


"(B)  The  good  manufacturing  practices 
and  quality  control  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (AKii) 
shall  include  requirements  for— 

"(i)  the  testing  of  each  batch  of  Infant 
formula  for  each  nutrient  required  pursuant 
to  subsection  (J)  prior  to  the  distribution  of 
such  batch  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  for- 
mula is  in  compliance  with  this  section  and 
does  not  contain  any  deleterious  or  other- 
wise unsafe  substance;  and 

"(ii)  regularly  scheduled  testing  of  sam- 
ples of  Infant  formulas  during  the  shelf  life 
of  such  formulas  in  order  to  ensure  that 
such  formulas  are  in  compliance  with  this 
section  and  do  not  contain  any  deleterious 
or  otherwise  unsafe  substance. 

"(C)  The  record  retention  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (AKii)  shall  include  requirements 
for- 

"(1)  the  retention  of  all  records  necessary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  good 
manufacturing  practices  and  quality  control 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  subparagraph,  including  records 
containing  the  results  of  all  testing  required 
by  subparagraph  (B); 

"(11)  the  retention  of  copies  of  all  records 
prepared  by  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
food  packaging  materials  used  in  the  proc- 
essing of  Infant  formula  to  demonstrate 
compliance  by  such  suppliers  with  all  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  action  levels  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  raw  materials  and  food  packaging  ma- 
terials and  with  respect  to  Infant  formula; 

"(ill)  the  retention  of  all  records  pertain- 
ing to  the  microbiological  quality  and  purity 
of  raw  materials  used  in  Infant  formula  and 
of  finished  Infant  formula  (including  infant 
formula  powder); 

"(Iv)  the  retention  of  all  records  of  the  re- 
sults of  regularly  scheduled  audits  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(AKiil):  and 

"(V)  the  maintenance  of  files  with  respect 
to.  and  the  review  of,  complaints  concerning 
infant  formulas. 

Records  required  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  an  Infant  formula  shall  be  re- 
tained for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  shelf  life  of  such  infant  formula. 
Such  records  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  duplication  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  In  prescribing  requirements  for 
audits  under  subparagrraph  (A)(ill),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  such  audits  be  con- 
ducted by  appropriately  trained  Individuals 
who  do  not  have  any  direct  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  the  manufacturer  of  an 
Infant  formula  complies  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii). 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation— 
"(A)  revise  the  list  of  nutrients  In  the 
table  in  subsection  (J);  and 

"(B)  revise  the  required  level  for  any  nu- 
trient required  by  sulxsectlon  (J). 

"(b)  No  person  shall  introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce 
any  new  Infant  formula  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  with  respect  to  such  formula  and  such 
application  has  not  been  disapproved.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'new 
Infant  formula'  Includes  any  infant  formula 
for  which  there  has  been  a  change  In  formu- 
lation or  processing  which  may  affect 
whether  the  formula  is  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 


"(c)  A  person  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
Infant  formula  Rubject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  file  with  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication. Each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  full  reports  of  testing  demonstrating 
that  such  Infant  formula  provides  nutrients 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (J)  and  com- 
piles with  the  quality  factor  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(A)(i); 

"(2)  records  demonstrating  that  the  proc- 
essing of  such  infant  formula  compiles  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(il);  and 

"(3)  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  an  applica- 
tion Is  filed  under  subsection  (c),  or  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary  shall  either— 

"(1)  approve  the  application  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  infant  formula  compiles 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A);  or 
"(2)  deny  the  application. 
"(e)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
been  denied  under  subsection  (d)(2)  may 
appeal  such  denial  pursuant  to  procedures 
specified  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  After  the  applicant  has  exhaust- 
ed the  remedies  specified  In  such  proce- 
dures, the  applicant  may  appeal  the  denial 
of  such  application  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
applicant  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
Secretary's  final  order  denying  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(fXl)  If  the  manufacturer  of  an  Infant 
formula  has  knowledge  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  an  Infant  for- 
mula which  has  been  processed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  the  manufac- 
turer- 

"(A)  may  not  provide  the  nutrients  re- 
quired by  subsection  (J);  or 

"(B)  may  be  otherwise  adulterated  of  mis- 
branded,  the  manufacturer  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  knowledge  and 
shall  Immediately  take  all  actions  necessary 
to  recall  shipments  of  such  infant  formula 
from  all  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments, and  to  assist  such  retail  establish- 
ments In  publicizing  such  recall  In  a  manner 
reasonably  designed  to  notify  purchasers  of 
such  infant  formula  of  such  recall  are  the 
reasons  for  such  recall. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
term  'knowledge'  as  applied  to  a  manufac- 
turer means  (A)  the  actual  knowledge  that 
the  manufacturer  had,  or  (B)  the  knowledge 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  have  had 
under  like  circumstances  or  which  would 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  exercise  of  due 
care. 

"(g)(1)  If  a  recall  of  an  Infant  formula  is 
begun  by  a  manufacturer,  the  recall  shall  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
under  paragraph  (2),  and— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  ISth  day  after  the  beginning  of  such 
recall  and  at  least  once  every  IS  days  there- 
after until  the  recall  is  terminated,  review 
the  actions  taken  under  the  recall  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recall  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  under  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  shall,  not  later 
than  the  14th  day  after  the  beginning  of 


such  recall  and  at  least  once  every  14  days 
thereafter  until  the  recall  Is  terminated, 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  actions  taken  to 
Implement  the  recall. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation— 
"(A)  prescribe  the  scope  and  extent  of  re- 
calls of  Infant  formulas  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  degree  of  risk  to  human 
health  presented  by  the  formula  subject  to 
the  recall;  and 

"(B)  require  the  posting  of  a  notice  of  any 
recall  of  an  Infant  formula  at  each  place 
where  such  formula  Is  sold  or  wu  available 
for  sale.". 

Amkndmbit  No.  1949 

On  page  37.  between  lines  30  and  31. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  and 
monitoring  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  agreements  with  or  utilize  the 
services  of  any  foreign  government  or 
United  States  embassy  In  a  foreign  country 
to  obtain  drug  labeling  used  In  any  foreign 
country  or  information  available  In  a  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  drugs.". 

Amendment  No.  1960 

On  page  37.  between  lines  20  and  31, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(9)  An  antibiotic  drug  which  Is  subject  to 
certification  by  the  SecreUry  under  section 
507  may  be  shipped  for  export  only  to  a 
country  described  In  paragraph  (2)  and  only 
if  the  antibiotic  drug  meeU  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3). 

Sic.  4.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  section 
801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  apply,  for  a  period  of  one  year  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia 
Act,  to  any  antibiotic  drug  which— 

(A)  Is  subject  to  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
section  507  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

(B)  has  been  exported  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(C)  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  added  by  section  8  of 
this  Act;  and 

(D)  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  An  antibiotic  drug  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  may  be  exported  If— 

(A)  such  antibiotic  drug  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  final  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval  or  certifi- 
cation of  such  antibiotic  drug  on  the  basis 
of  safety  and  effectiveness,  or  otherwise 
banning  such  antibiotic  drug  on  such  basis; 
and 

(B)  such  antibiotic  drug  is  not  the  subject 
of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  a  determination  that  the 
sale  of  such  antibiotic  drug  In  the  foreign 
country  to  which  such  antibiotic  drug  Is  to 
be  exported  Is  contrary  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  such  country. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  extend  the  one-year  period  for 
which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1).  the 
provisions  of  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  do  not  apply 
to  an  antibiotic  drug  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  manufacturer  of  such  antibi- 
otic drug  Is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  801(e) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
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Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  such  antibiotic  drug.  Any  exten- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  one  year. 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  VOLUN- 
TARY CLAIMS  AND  UNIFORM 
STANDARD  ACT 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1951 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1999)  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TTTLEI 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sr.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Reform  Act". 

DBFIHinONS 

Sr.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "capital  good"  means  any  product, 
other  than  a  motor  vehicle,  or  a  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  raUroad  used  primarily  to  transport 
passengers  for  hire,  or  any  component  of 
any  such  product,  if  it  is  also  of  a  character 
subject  to  allowance  for  depreciation  under 
the   Internal   Revenue  Code   of   1954   and 


(A)  used  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  income:  or 

(C)  sold,  leased,  or  donated  to  a  govern- 
mental or  private  entity  for  the  production 
of  goods,  for  training,  for  demonstration,  or 
other  similar  purposes: 

(2)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who  sub- 
mits an  expedited  settlement  claim  subject 
to  title  II  of  this  Act  or  brings  a  civil  action 
subject  to  title  III  of  this  Act,  and  any 
person  on  whose  behalf  such  a  claim  is  sub- 
mitted or  such  an  action  is  brought;  if  such 
a  claim  is  submitted  or  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  if  it  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  incompetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian: 

(S)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established:  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt: 

(4)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other 
person  has  or  is  entitled  to  assert  for  re- 
coupment through  subrogation,  trust  agree- 
ment, lien,  or  otherwise)  by  any  claimant 
harmed  by  a  product  or  by  any  other  person 
as  reimbursement  of  loss  because  of  harm  to 
person  or  property  payable  or  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant,  under— 

(A)  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for 
breach  of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 


(B)  any  life,  health  or  accident  insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  income  or  replacement  service  in- 
surance or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  any 
pre-paid  medical  plan  or  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization: 

(5)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State:  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  or  transportation  described 
in  clause  (A); 

(6)  "commercial  loss"  means  economic 
injury,  whether  direct,  incidental,  or  conse- 
quential, including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  itself,  incurred  by 
persons  regularly  engaged  in  business  activi- 
ties consisting  of  providing  goods  or  services 
for  compensation: 

(7)  "dignitary  loss"  means  non-economic 
loss  resulting  from  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct, compensable  under  State  law,  not  in 
excess  of  $250,000,  and  consisting  of  pain 
and  suffering  or  mental  anguish  associated 
with  (A)  the  death  of  a  parent,  child  or 
spouse,  (B)  permanent  and  gross  disfigure- 
ment, (C)  permanent  loss  of  a  limb  or  organ, 
or  (D)  serious  and  |}ermanent  impairment  of 
a  bodily  function; 

(8)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  from  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct which  is  compensable  under  State  law; 

(9)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  intelligence  using  the  attention,  precau- 
tion and  judgment  that  society  expects  of 
its  members  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others; 

(10)  "harm"  means  (A)  personal  physical 
illness,  injury,  or  death  of  the  claimant;  (B) 
mental  anguish  or  emotional  harm  of  the 
claimant  caused  by  or  causing  the  claim- 
ant's personal  physical  illness  or  injury;  and 
(C)  physical  damage  to  property  other  than 
the  product  itself;  the  term  does  not  include 
commercial  loss; 

(11)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any 
person  who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to 
produce,  create,  make,  or  construct  any 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
and  who  designs  or  formulates  the  product 
(or  component  part  of  the  product)  or  has 
engaged  another  person  to  design  or  formu- 
late the  product  (or  component  part  of  the 
product);  (B)  a  product  seller  with  respect 
to  all  aspects  of  a  product  (or  component 
part  of  a  product)  which  are  created  or  af- 
fected when,  before  placing  the  product  in 
the  stream  of  commerce,  the  product  seller 
produces,  creates,  makes,  or  constructs  and 
designs  or  formulates,  or  has  engaged  an- 
other person  to  design  or  formulate,  an 
aspect  of  a  product  (or  component  part  of  a 
product)  made  by  another;  or  (C)  any  prod- 
uct seller  not  described  in  clause  (B)  which 
holds  itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the 
user  of  a  product: 

(12)  "net  economic  loss"  means,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section— 

(A)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  for  rea- 
sonably needed  and  used  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation care  and  services; 

(B)  lost  Income  from  work  which  the 
claimant  would  have  performed  if  the  claim- 
ant had  not  suffered  harm,  reduced  by  any 
income  earned  from  substitute  work  actual- 
ly performed  by  the  claimant  or  by  income 
the  claimant  would  have  earned  in  available 
appropriate  work  which  the  claimant  was 
capable  of  performing  but  unreasonably 
failed  to  undertake; 

(C)  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  ob- 
taining ordinary  and  necessary  services  in 


Ueu  of  those  the  claimmnt  would  have  per- 
formed, not  for  Income,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  claimant  or  the  claimant's  Immediate 
family,  if  the  claimant  had  not  suffered  the 
harm: 

(D)  lost  earnings  of  a  deceased  person  who 
suffered  fatal  harm  caused  by  a  product 
which,  if  the  person  had  not  died,  would 
have  been  contributed  to  claimants  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of 
such  person's  death  under  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  deceased  person  was  domi- 
ciled: and 

(E)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the 
claimant  in  preparation  and  submission  of  a 
expedited  settlement  claim  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  notice  is  given  by  the  manufactur- 
er pursuant  to  section  20S(b)  or  205(c)  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee, 

less  the  total  amount  of  collateral  benefits 
paid  or  payable  to  the  claimant  by  reason  of 
the  same  harm; 

(13)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society.  Joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(14)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur; 

(15)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capable 
of  delivery  itself  or  as  an  assembled  whole. 
In  a  mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  compo- 
nent part  or  ingredient,  <B)  which  is  pro- 
duced for  introduction  Into  trade  or  com- 
merce, (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value,  and  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  conunercial  or  personal 
use;  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
does  not  include  human  tissue,  blood  and 
blood  products,  or  organs  unless  specifically 
recognized  as  a  product  pursuant  to  State 
law; 

(16)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
pares, blends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
is  involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  or  who  installs,  repairs 
or  maintains  the  harm-causing  aspect  of  a 
product:  the  term  does  not  Include— 

(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  judgment,  skill,  or  services;  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(i)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product:  and 

(11)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor, 

(17)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(18)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof;  and 

(19)  "toxic  harm"  means  harm  which  to 
functional  impairment.  Illness,  or  death  of  a 


human  being  resulting  from  exposure  to  an 
object,  substance,  mixture,  raw  material  or 
physical  agent  of  particular  chemical  com- 
position. 

(bXl)  The  lost  income  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)(12)(B)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  Income  taxes  and  any 
Social  Security  or  other  payroll  taxes  which 
would  be  applicable  to  such  income,  but 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  compensa- 
tion paid  under  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  net  eco- 
nomic loss  of  a  claimant  Is  limited  to  those 
expenses  and  losses  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(12)  of  this  section  that  have  accrued  as 
of  the  date  on  which  the  settlement  claim  is 
filed,  plus  the  present  value  of  future  losses 
reasonably  expected  to  be  incurred,  unless 
payment  of  settlement  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  104  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Where  harm  occurs  In  circumstances 
that  might  entitle  a  claimant  to  benefits  (in- 
cluding workers'  compensation  benefits) 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
claimant's  net  economic  loss  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(12)  of  this  section  and  it 
cannot  reasonably,  within  the  time  provided 
for  payment  of  net  economic  loss  under  sec- 
tion 205  or  302  of  this  Act  or  any  reasonable 
extension  of  such  time,  be  determined 
whether  or  in  what  amount  such  benefits 
will  be  payable,  the  nuuiufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  shall  place  in  an  Interest-bearing 
escrow  account  that  portion  of  the  economic 
loss  which  the  manufacturer  reasonably  an- 
ticipates the  claimant  will  receive  from  such 
other  sources,  until  the  claimant's  right  to 
such  benefits  Euid  the  amount  of  such  bene- 
fits finally  has  been  determined  under  ap- 
plicable law. 

(4)(A)  The  total  amount  of  compensation 
for  economic  loss  paid  or  payable  to  a  claim- 
ant from  any  other  source  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a>(12)  of  this  section,  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  legal  fees  and 
other  costs  Incurred  by  the  claimant  In  col- 
lecting such  compensation. 

(B)  Attorney's  fees  may  be  on  a  contin- 
gent basis  but,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(12)  of  this  section,  shall  be  calculat- 
ed solely  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rate 
which  should  not  exceed  that  which  is  con- 
sidered acceptable  in  the  community  in 
which  the  attorney  practices,  considering 
the  attorney's  qualifications  and  experience 
and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

(5)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  any 
provision  of  Federal  law,  no  program  of 
compensation,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  deducted 
from  a  claimant's  economic  loss  In  order  to 
calculate  net  economic  loss  under  subsection 
(a)(12)  of  this  section,  may  make  payment 
of  benefits  secondary  to  payment  of  net  eco- 
nomic loss  by  a  manufacturer  under  this 
Act. 

PRKDCPTIOII 

Sk.  103.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  on  any  theory,  for  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct. A  civil  action  brought  against  a  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  for  loss  or  damage 
to  a  product  itself  or  for  commercial  loss  is 
not  subject  to  this  Act  and  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  commercial  or  contract 
law. 

<b)  No  civil  action  may  be  brought  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  against  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  for  personal  Injury  or 
property  damage  caused  by  a  product  other 
than  an  action  for  recovery  for  harm 
brought  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


(c)  This  Act  supersedes  any  State  law  re- 
garding recovery  for  any  injury  or  damage 
caused  by  a  product  only  to  the  extent  that 
this  Act  establishes  rule  of  law  applicable  to 
any  such  recovery.  Any  Issue  arising  under 
this  Act  that  is  not  governed  by  any  such 
rule  of  law  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to- 

(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under 
any  provision  of  law; 

(2)  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act; 

(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
SUtes; 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities 
Act  of  1976  (28  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.); 

(6)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 

(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  fonun:  or 

(7)  supersede  any  statutory  or  common 
law,  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  State  or  person  to  Insti- 
tute an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  pen- 
alties, clean  up  costs,  injunctions,  restitu- 
tion, cost  recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any 
other  form  of  relief  resulting  from  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  "environment" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(14)). 

(f)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied after  consideration  of  its  legislative 
history  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the 
various  jurisdictions. 

SRTLEMEirT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Any  tender  of  settlement  under 
section  206  or  302  of  this  Act.  or  any  settle- 
ment under  the  arbitration  proceedings  ini- 
tiated under  section  206  of  this  Act,  may  be 
made  by— 

(1)  the  payment  of  net  economic  loss  pre- 
viously incurred  and  any  dignitary  loss,  and 
an  enforceable  promise  to  pay  future  other- 
wise uncompensated  net  economic  loss  as  it 
is  incurred, 

(2)  an  agreement  to  pay  net  economic  loss 
and  any  dignitary  loss  by  means  of  an  azmu- 
ity,  or 

(3)  payment  of  a  limip  sum, 

except  that,  at  the  request  of  any  party  to 
such  a  settlement,  payment  shall  be  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section. 

ErrCCTIVB  DATE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment  and 
shall  appiy  to  all  expedited  settlement 
claims  submitted  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this 
Act  on  or  after  that  date  and  all  civil  actions 
subject  to  title  III  of  this  Act  commenced  on 
or  after  that  date,  including  any  claim  or 
action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  conduct 
which  caused  the  harm  occurred  before  the 
effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  liability,  the  claimant  may,  not- 
withstanding the  otherwise  applicable  time 


period,  submit  an  expedited  claim  to  such  a 
manufacturer  or  bring  any  civil  action  gov- 
erned by  this  Act  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  thU  Act. 

TITLE  II 

EXPEDITES  PRODUCT  LIABILITT  SETTLEKBirT 

PEOCEStmE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  A  person  who  has  suffered 
harm  caused  by  a  product,  other  than  an 
employee  of  the  product's  manufacturer 
who  suffers  such  harm  in  the  course  of  hto 
employment,  may  submit  an  expedited  set- 
tlement claim  under  this  title  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller. 

(b)  A  person  who  submits  such  a  claim 
under  this  title  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct may  not  seek  recovery  for  damages  aris- 
ing from  the  same  harm  in  a  civil  action 
governed  by  title  III  of  this  Act,  If  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller— 

(1)  makes  payment  of  net  economic  lost, 
or  any  dignitary  loss,  or  both,  to  the  claim- 
ant, pursuant  to  section  206(b)  of  this  title: 
or 

(2)  declines  to  make  full  payment  for  such 
losses  solely  because  of  a  dispute  over  the 
amount  of  settlement,  pursuant  to  section 
206(c)  of  thU  title. 

(c)  No  person  may  submit  an  expedited 
settlement  claim  to  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  under  this  title  If  there  Is  pending 
a  civil  action  brought  by  such  person  under 
any  theory,  under  any  law,  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  same  harm. 

(d)  In  the  absence  of  a  prior  written  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  who  makes  payment  under 
this  title  for  damages  caused  by  a  product 
may  not  be  made  a  defendant  in  any  action 
brought  by  any  other  party  for  contribu- 
tion, reimbursement,  subrogation  or  indem- 
nity for  damages  arising  from  the  same 
harm,  except  as  provided  in  section  305  of 
this  title. 

(e)  Payment  of  an  expedited  settlement 
claim  for  harm  under  this  title  shall  not  bar 
an  action  governed  by  title  III  of  this  Act 
for  associated  harm  which  Is  physical 
damage  to  property  other  than  the  product 
lt«elf. 

SETTLEMBIIT  CLAIMS 

Sec.  202.  A  claimant  seeking  recovery  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  under  this  title 
may  submit  an  expedited  settlement  claim 
only  for  the  claimant's  net  economic  loss,  or 
any  dignitary  loss,  or  both. 

SUBMISSION  OP  AN  EXPEDITED  SETTLEMEIfT 
CLAIM 

Sec.  303.  (a)  A  person  seeking  to  recover 
under  this  title  from  a  manufacturer  or  a 
product  seller  for  harm  caused  by  a  product 
shall  submit  an  expedited  claim  by  certified 
mall,  return  receipt  requested,  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller, 

(b)  In  order  to  be  deemed  a  valid  settle- 
ment claim  for  purposes  of  this  title,  notice 
of  the  claim  submitted  to  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  must  be  accompanied  by— 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer, 
reasonable  proof  that  the  manufacturer 
made  or  that  the  product  seller  sold  the  in- 
dividual product  unit  that  caused  the  harm; 

(3)  a  detailed  description  of  the  product, 
Including  where  appropriate  and  available 
the  serial  number  of  the  product: 

(3)  full  Information  regarding  the  date, 
place,  and  time  of  the  harm's  occurrence, 
the  cause,  nature  and  extent  of  the  harm, 
and  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  economic 
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loss  caused  by  the  harm,  and  any  dignitary 
loss; 

(4>  copies  of  all  bills  for  which  payment  is 
sought,  including  medical  bills: 

(S>  copies  of  all  medical  reports  or  records 
within  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
claimant  relating  to  the  harm  for  which  re- 
covery is  sought: 

(6)  a  statement  of  lost  income  for  which 
recovery  is  sought,  together  with  evidence 
of  the  claimant's  employment  history  and 
earnings: 

(7)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  known 
witnesses  to  the  occurrence  of  the  harm, 
and  (where  practical)  copies  of  the  state- 
ments of  such  witnesses: 

(8)  the  name  and  address  of  any  other 
source  of  compensation  paid  or  payable  to 
the  claimant  for  such  economic  loss,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation:  and 

(9)  an  affirmation  or  declaration,  under 
penalties  of  perjury,  that,  to  the  best  of  the 
claimant's  knowledge,  the  information  pro- 
vided with  the  claim  is  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

(c)  Any  person  seeking  to  recover  under 
this  title  for  harm  of  a  kind  which  mani- 
fests itself  only  many  years  after  exposure 
may.  where  it  is  not  possible  for  such 
person,  despite  every  reasonable  effort,  to 
identify  the  manufacturer  of  the  individual 
product  unit  that  caused  the  harm,  submit  a 
product  liability  settlement  claim  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
any  manufacturer  of  a  product  that  is  iden- 
tical or  chemically  indistinguishable  from 
the  product  which  caused  the  harm  if  that 
manufacturer's  product  was  available  at  the 
time,  when,  and  in  the  market  in  which,  the 
product  that  caused  the  harm  was  pur- 
chased. In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
claimant  shall  provide  the  manufacturer 
with  an  adequate  explanation  of  its  inability 
to  identify  the  manufacturer  of  the  individ- 
ual product  unit  which  caused  the  harm. 

(d)  In  any  arbitration  proceedings  brought 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  no  evidence  may  be  ad- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  claimant  which  was 
not  provided  or  made  available  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  pursuant  to  this 
section,  except  upon  a  showing  that  such 
evidence  could  not  have  been  discovered  by 
the  claimant  in  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  determination  of 
the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  pursu- 
ant to  section  205  of  this  title  or  section 
302(a)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  An  expedited  settlement  claim  under 
this  section  must  be  submitted  within  two 
years  of  the  time  the  claimant  discovered  or 
in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  should 
have  discovered  the  harm  and  its  cause, 
except  that  a  claim  of  a  person  under  legal 
disability  may  be  submitted  within  two 
years  after  the  disability  ceases. 

DUTY  TO  DISCLOSE  INFORMATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  When  a  claimant  has  filed  a 
valid  settlement  claim  under  section  203  of 
this  title,  the  claimant  shall— 

(1)  cooperate  fully  and  expeditiously  with 
the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  in  its 
reasonable  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  harm  and  of  the  loss  claimed 
as  a  result  of  such  harm:  and 

(2)  promptly  update  during  the  course  of 
the  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  inves- 
tigation all  medical  information  and  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  calculation  of  net 
economic  loss  and  any  dignitary  loss  previ- 
ously furnished  pursuant  to  section  203(b) 
of  this  title. 


(b)  In  addition  to  the  information  to  be 
furnished  pursuant  to  section  203(b)  of  this 
title,  the  claimant  shall,  upon  request— 

(1)  deliver  to  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  a  copy  of  every  written  report  made 
before  or  after  the  date  of  request,  which  is 
available  to  the  claimant  and  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  the  person  making  the  re- 
quest, concerning  any  relevant  medical 
treatment  or  examination  of  the  claimant: 

(2)  deliver  to  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  physi- 
cians, hospitals  and  other  persons  examin- 
ing, diagnosing,  treating,  or  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  claimant  in  connection  with  the 
harm  or  any  other  relevant  past  injury.  The 
claimant  shall  authorize  the  person  making 
such  request  to  inspect  all  relevant  records 
made  by  such  persons: 

(3)  submit  to  a  physical  or  medical  exami- 
nation, or  both,  by  a  health  care  provider 
specified  and  compensated  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller: 

(4)  deliver  to  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  ex- 
perts upon  whom  the  claimant  relies,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  opinions  of  such 
experts;  and 

(5)  where  the  product  alleged  to  have 
caused  the  harm  is  in  the  possession  or  con- 
trol of  the  claimant,  provide  the  manufac- 
turer with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
spect, photograph  or  test  such  product. 

(d)  Any  person  (other  than  the  claimant) 
providing  information  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
from  the  requesting  party  for  costs  reason- 
ably incurred  in  providing  such  information. 

(e)  If  a  claimant  fails  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  claimant's  exptedited  settlement 
claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Invalid. 

PAYHENT  OR  REJECTION  OF  A  VALID 
SETTLEMENT  CLAIM 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  of  receipt 
of  a  valid  settlement  claim  submitted  under 
section  203  of  this  title  (unless  a  longer 
period  is  agreed  to  by  the  claimant),  a  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  shall  determine 
whether  to  pay  such  claim,  and  shall  give 
notice  of  its  determination  to  the  claimant 
by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested, 
in  accordance  with  this  section.  Any  other 
person  provided  with  notice  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  that  a  valid  settle- 
ment claim  has  been  submitted  shall,  within 
180  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice,  determine 
whether  to  contribute  its  proportionate 
share  of  such  claim. 

(b)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  de- 
cides to  pay  such  claim,  it  shall  notify  the 
claimant  that  it  will  tender  settlement  of 
losses  sought  by  the  claimant  and  payable 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  title,  and 
make  payment  to  the  claimant  for  any  such 
losses  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  de- 
cides to  pay  such  claim,  but  declines  to 
make  full  payment  of  the  claim  because  of  a 
dispute  over  the  amount  of  loss  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  202  of  this  title,  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  shall  notify  the 
claimant  of  such  determination.  The  manu- 
facturer shall  pay  the  undisputed  portion  of 
the  claim  and  provide  the  claimant  with  a 
written  explanation  of  the  claimant's  rights 
under  section  206  of  this  title.  Within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  a  model  explanation  of  such 
rights.  A  manufacturer  who  provides  a 
claimant  with  copies  of  such  explanation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 


(d)  If  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
determines  that  it  will  not  pay  such  claim,  it 
shall  give  the  claimant  written  notice  of  re- 
jection of  the  claim,  together  with  a  written 
explanation  of  the  claimant's  rights  under 
section  207  of  this  title.  Within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  a 
model  explanation  of  such  rights.  A  manu- 
facturer who  provides  a  claimant  with 
copies  of  such  explanation  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  this 
sut>section. 

RIGHTS  UPON  DENIAL  OF  FOLL  PATMKRT 

Sec.  206.  (aKl)  If  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  has  advised  a  claimant  that  it  de- 
clines to  make  full  payment  of  an  expedited 
claim  submitted  under  this  title  solely  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  over  the  amount  of  loss 
payable  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  title, 
the  claimant  may,  within  ninety  days  of 
such  notice,  initiate  binding  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings by  requesting  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  from  a  roster  of  arbitrators  main- 
tained by  the  Service  for  such  purpose.  The 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  shall  submit 
to  such  arbitration  and  shall  be  bound  by 
any  final  determination  of  such  proceed- 
ings. 

(2)  If  a  dispute  regarding  reimbursement 
arises  pursuant  to  section  208  of  this  title, 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  may,  by  mutual 
agreement,  initiate  binding  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings by  requesting  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  from  a  roster  of  arbitrators  main- 
tained by  the  Service  for  such  purpose. 
Such  parties  shall  be  bound  by  any  final  de- 
termination in  such  proceedings. 

(b)(1)  The  Service  shall  adopt  procedures 
and  rules  applicable  to  the  selection  of  arbi- 
trators and  to  the  conduct  of  arbitration 
proceedings  under  this  section.  In  order 
that  such  proceedings  may  be  expeditious, 
informal,  and  reasonably  inexpensive  in 
cost,  the  Service's  rules  shall  provide, 
among  other  provisions,  that  unless  agreed 
otherwise  by  the  parties— 

(A)  no  prehearing  discovery  shall  be  per- 
mitted: 

(B)  any  hearing  shall  be  held  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  claimant  resides, 
except  in  the  case  of  any  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings arising  from  a  dispute  regarding  re- 
imbursement pursuant  to  section  208  of  this 
title; 

(C)  the  matter  may,  upon  the  request  of 
the  claimant,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrator 
for  decision  without  written  posthearing 
briefs; 

(D)  the  arbitrator  shall  hear  the  case 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  arbitra- 
tor's appointment  and  render  a  decision 
within  30  days  after  submission  of  the  case 
for  decision;  and 

(E)  with  respect  to  any  dignitary  loss,  the 
arbitrator  may  award  the  claimant  only 
either  the  amount  sought  by  the  claimant 
at  the  start  of  the  hearing  or  the  amount 
last  offered  by  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  v*  the  start  of  the  hearing. 

To  the  extent  possible,  similar  awards  shall 
be  made  for  dignitary  loss  arising  from  simi- 
lar injuries. 

(2)  The  findings  and  determinations  of 
the  arbitrator  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  Such  findings  and 
determinations  shall  be  enforceable  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  No  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  review  any  such 
findings  and  determinations  except  where 


there  is  alleged  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or 
similar  misconduct  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  arbitration  or  the  arbitrator  and  where 
there  is  a  verified  complaint  with  support- 
ing affidavits  attesting  to  specific  instances 
of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  mis- 
conduct. 

(c)  If  the  arbitrator  finds  that  the  claim- 
ant was  the  prevailing  party,  the  arbitrator 
shall  increase  the  amount  of  the  award  pay- 
able to  the  claimant  by  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  arbitration  proceeding. 

(d)  The  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
shall  pay  the  fee  and  expenses  of  the  arbi- 
trator, except  that  if  the  arbitrator  finds 
that  the  manufacturer  was  the  prevailing 
party,  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  claim- 
ant or  the  claimant's  attorney  all  such  sums 
paid  to  the  arbitrator,  except  that,  in  arbi- 
tration proceedings  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
pute regarding  reimbursement  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  parties 
shall  contribute  equal  shares  of  the  fee  and 
expenses  of  the  arbitrator. 

(e)  Arbitration  under  this  section  shall  be 
a  claimant's  exclusive  remedy  where  the 
manufacturer  or  pnxluct  seller  declines  to 
make  full  payment  of  an  expedited  settle- 
ment claim  under  this  title  t>ecau8e  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  amount  of  claimant's  loss. 

RIGHTS  UPON  REJECTION  OF  CLAIM 

Sec.  207.  (a)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  gives  notice  to  a  claimant  pursuant  to 
section  205(d)  of  this  title  that  it  will  not 
pay  a  valid  settlement  claim,  or  If  a  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  falls  to  respond  to 
such  a  claim  as  required  by  section  205(a)  of 
this  title,  the  claimant  may  bring  a  civil 
action  for  damages  arising  from  the  same 
harm  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
this  Act. 

(bXl)  If  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  is  found  liable  tn  such  civil  action,  the 
court  shall  award  additional  damages  to  the 
claimant  in  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  25  per- 
cent of  the  judgment,  plus  (B)  1  percent  per 
month  for  each  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
rejected  the  settlement  claim  or  failed  to  re- 
spond pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  title 
until  the  date  of  entry  of  the  claimant's 
judgment. 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional damages  to  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
diminish  the  amount  of  additional  damages 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  If  the 
action  was  delayed  by  causes  not  attributa- 
ble to  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller. 
Including  a  congested  court  calendar,  or  If 
the  action  was  prolonged  because  of  novel 
or  complex  legal  Issues  or  complex  factutU 
issues. 

(3)  Such  additional  damages  shall  not  be 
awarded  In  any  action  in  which  an  expedit- 
ed settlement  claim  was  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  203(c)  of  this  title,  if  the  law  of 
the  State  which  governed  such  action  did 
not  provide,  at  the  time  such  claim  was  sub- 
mitted, for  recovery  in  the  absence  of  proof 
that  the  manufacturer  made  the  individual 
product  unit  that  caused  the  harm. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sk.  208.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  any  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  has  paid  an  expedited  settle- 
ment claim  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  claim- 
ant is  barred  from  bringing  a  civil  action 
under  any  theory,  under  any  law,  against 
any  person  for  damages  arising  from  the 
same  harm. 


(2)  A  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
which  has  offered  to  pay  or  agreed  to  pay 
the  claimant's  loss  pursuant  to  section  205 
of  this  title  is  subrogated  to  the  claimant's 
right  to  recovery  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  loss  paid  or  to  be  paid  exceeds 
the  comparative  proportion  of  responsibility 
for  such  loss  of  such  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller. 

(3)(A)  If  any  person  who  is  responsible  for 
causing  the  claimant's  harm  refuses  to  con- 
tribute such  person's  proportionate  share  of 
such  loss  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  which  has  offered 
to  pay  or  agreed  to  pay  such  loss  may  recov- 
er from  such  person  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  subrogation  recovery  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  plus 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  such  subrogation 
recovery.  In  additon  to  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  costs  incurred  in  seeking  such  sub- 
rogation recovery. 

(B)  The  court  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  If— 

(I)  notice  of  the  expedited  settlement 
claim  and  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
settlement  were  not  provided  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  subrogation  right  is  as- 
serted pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  title: 
or 

(II)  the  person  against  whom  the  subroga- 
tion right  is  asserted  has  offered  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title,  and  the  person  assert- 
ing the  subrogation  right  has  refused  such 
offer. 

(4)  If  an  action  Is  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion against  another  person  (other  than  the 
claimant's  employer  of  fellow  employee)  for 
contribution,  reimbursement  or  Indemnity 
and  the  action  Is  not  a  product  liability 
action,  as  defined  in  this  Act,  such  action 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  standards  of 
liability  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(b)  A  manufacturer  or  product  seller  may 
pursue  its  subrogation  rights— 

(1)  where  a  claim  was  paid  pursuant  to 
section  205  of  this  title,  either  in  the  appro- 
priate court  of  a  State  in  which  jurisdiction 
over  the  parties  may  be  had  or,  If  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1332  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  are  satisfied.  In  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States: 
or 

(2)  in  the  court  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  such  civil  action. 

(c)  Neither  the  claimant's  employer  nor 
any  insurer  shall  have  any  right  of  subroga- 
tion, contribution,  or  indemnity  against  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  or  any  lien 
on  the  claimants  recovery  from  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller,  nor  shall  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  have  any 
right  of  contribution  or  Indemnity  against 
the  claimant's  employer  or  fellow  employee. 

TIME  LIMITATION  ON  SETTLEMENT  CLAIMS 

Sec.  209.  Any  settlement  claim  submitted 
by  a  claimant  under  this  title  shall  be 
barred,  if  a  product  which  Is  a  capital  good 
is  alleged  to  have  caused  harm  which  is  not 
toxic  harm,  unless  the  settlement  claim  was 
submitted  within  twenty-five  years  after  the 
date  of  delivery  of  the  product  to  its  first 
purchaser  or  lessee  who  was  not  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  or  leasing  the  prod- 
uct or  using  the  product  as  a  component  in 
the  manufacture  of  another  product. 

COLLECTIVE  PR(X:X88IN0  OP  CLAIMS 

Sec.  210.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  In  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  shall  preclude  manufacturers  or  prod- 
uct sellers  from  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing collective  means  of  and  facilities  for 


processing    claims    which    are    submitted 
under  this  title, 

TITIiEIII 

CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  301.  a  person  seeking  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  product's  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  pursuant  to  applicable 
Bute  or  Federal  law,  except  to  the  extent 
such  law  is  superseded  by  this  title. 

SCTTLDIXNT  PROCBH 

Sec.  302.  (a)  If  a  claimant  seeking  to  recov- 
er for  harm  caused  by  a  product  brings  a 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  against  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  and  such  claimant  has  not  filed  a 
valid  settlement  claim  under  title  11  of  this 
Act.  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  may 
tender  settlement  for  the  net  economic  loss 
and  any  dignitary  loss  sought  by  the  claim- 
ant, pursuant  to  section  205  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
Act.  Such  offer  shall  be  made  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  within  ninety 
days  after  service  of  the  claimant's  com- 
plaint, or  within  the  time  permitted  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  State  or  Federal  law  for 
the  responsive  pleading,  whichever  la 
longer,  except  that  If  such  pleading  Includes 
a  motion  to  dismiss  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law.  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  may  make  such  an  offer  to  the  claim- 
ant within  ten  days  after  the  court's  deter- 
mination regarding  such  motion. 

(b)  The  claimant  shall  determine  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  a  tender  of  settlement 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  claimant  shall  provide  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  written  notice  of  the 
claimant's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such 
tender  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  tender. 

(c)  Prior  to  and  in  lieu  of  fUing  its  first  re- 
sponsive pleading  In  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title,  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
which  is  a  defendant  in  such  action  and 
which  has  not  rejected  a  valid  settlement 
claim  submitted  by  the  claimant  under  title 
II  of  this  Act  may  request  the  claimant  to 
furnish  the  Information  specified  in  section 
203(b)  of  this  Act.  If  the  claimant  falls  to 
furnish  such  information  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  request,  the  claimant 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  rejected  the  tender 
of  settlement  of  the  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller,  and  the  provisions  of  section  303 
of  this  title  shall  apply. 

(d)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  has 
requested  a  claimant  to  furnish  information 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  provisions  of  section  303  of  this  title 
shall  apply  if  evidence  Is  admitted  In  the 
civil  action  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  which 
was  not  provided  or  made  available  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  provisions  of  section  303  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  upon  a  showing 
that  such  evidence  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  claimant  in  the  exercise  of 
due  diligence  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period  during  which  a  tender  of  settlement 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Upon  a  tender  of  settlement  by  a  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  a  request  for  in- 
formation pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  a  civil  action  by  a  claimant  under 
this  title  shall  be  stayed  until  (1)  notifica- 
tion by  the  claimant  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  failure  by  the 
claimant  to  furnish  information  within  the 
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time  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  is  earlier. 

(f )  In  any  case  in  which  a  tender  of  settle- 
ment or  a  request  for  information  is  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may.  upon  motion  made  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
propriate period  for  response,  enter  an 
order  extending  such  period.  Any  such 
order  shall  contain  a  schedule  for  discovery 
of  evidence  material  to  the  issue  of  settle- 
ment or  acceptance  of  a  tender  of  settle- 
ment, and  shall  not  extend  such  period  for 
more  than  30  days.  Any  such  motion  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  supporting  affidavit  of 
the  moving  party  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  such  extension  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  interests  of  justice  and  stating  that  the 
information  lilcely  to  be  discovered  is  mate- 
rial, and  is  not,  after  reasonable  inquiry, 
otherwise  available  to  the  moving  party. 

(g)  If  a  claimant  accepts  a  tender  of  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  dismiss  the  claimant's 
civil  action,  upon  motion  by  any  party  to 
the  settlement.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  208  of  this  Act.  upon  acceptance  of 
such  tender  of  settlement,  the  claimant  is 
barred  from  bringing  a  civil  action  against 
any  person  for  damages  arising  from  the 
same  harm,  and  the  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  may  seek  reimbursement  for  the 
settlement. 

RIGHTS  UPON  TENDER  OF  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title,  if  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  tenders  settlement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title  and  the  claimant  re- 
jects such  tender,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply. 

(b)  If  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
is  found  liable  in  such  civil  action  for  harm 
to  the  claimant,  the  damages  awarded  to 
the  claimant  for  economic  loss  shall  not 
exceed  the  net  economic  loss  of  the  claim- 
ant, and  the  damages  awarded  for  non-eco- 
nomic loss,  other  than  punitive  damages, 
shall  not  exceed  $250,000.  In  any  case  where 
the  law  of  the  State  provides  that  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
may  be  joint  and  several,  such  liability  shall 
be  joint  and  several  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  net  economic  loss  of  the  claimant.  With 
regard  to  all  other  loss,  such  a  manufactur- 
er or  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  to  a 
claimant  for  an  amount  more  than  its  pro- 
rate share  based  upon  the  comparative  fault 
of  all  persons  responsible  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(c)  In  any  such  action  tried  by  a  jury,  the 
Jury  shall  not  be  instructed  regarding  the 
limitations  on  damages  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  The  award  of  dam- 
aces  in  any  such  action  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  court  in  accordance  with  such  limita- 
tions. 

mnroRM  standards  or  proddct  seller 

LIABIUTT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  301  of  this  title,  in  any  civil 
action  for  injury  or  damage  caused  by  a 
product,  a  product  seller  other  than  a  man- 
ufacturer is  liable  to  a  claimant,  only  if  the 
claimant  establishes  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that— 

(IK A)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant.  (B)  the  product 
seller  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  with 
respect  to  the  product,  and  (C)  such  failure 
to  exercise  reasonable  care  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  claimant's  harm:  or 

(2KA)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 


ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product,  (B)  the  product  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  warranty,  and  (C)  the  failure  of 
the  product  to  conform  to  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(bKl)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(aXl)  of  this  section,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
seller  with  respect  to  the  construction,  in- 
spection, or  condition  of  the  product,  and 
any  failure  of  the  seller  to  pass  on  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions  from  the  product's 
manufacturer  about  the  dangers  and  proper 
use  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  based  upon  an  alleged  failure  to  pro- 
vide warnings  or  instructions  unless  the 
claimant  establishes  that,  when  the  product 
left  the  [)ossession  and  control  of  the  prod- 
uct seller,  the  product  seller  failed— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seller  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  the  product  any  pamphlets,  boolc- 
lets,  labels,  inserts,  or  other  written  warn- 
ings or  instructions  received  while  the  prod- 
uct was  in  the  product  seller's  possession 
and  control;  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  those  warnings  and  instructions 
which  it  received  after  the  product  left  its 
possession  and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  except  for  breach  of  express  warranty 
where  there  was  no  reasonable  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  product  in  a  manner  which 
would  or  should,  in  the  exercise  of  reasona- 
ble care,  have  revealed  the  aspect  of  the 
product  which  allegedly  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 
brought;  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

UNIPORM  standards  FOR  OFFSET  OF  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  in  which  damages 
are  sought  for  harm  for  which  the  person 
injured  is  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law,  any  dam- 
ages awarded  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  amount  paid  as  workers'  compensation 
benefits  for  that  harm  and  the  present 
value  of  all  workers'  compensation  benefits 
to  which  the  employee  is  or  would  be  enti- 
tled for  the  harm.  The  determination  of 
workers'  compensation  benefits  by  the  trier 
of  fact  in  a  product  liability  action  shall 
have  no  binding  effect  on  and  shall  not  be 
used  as  evidence  in  any  other  proceeding. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  in  which  damages  are 
sought  for  harm  for  which  the  person  in- 
jured is  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
imder  any  State  or  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation law,  the  action  shall,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  claimant  made  at  claimant's  sole 
discretion,  be  stayed  until  such  time  as  the 
full  amoimt  payable  as  workers'  compensa- 
tion benefits  has  been  finally  determined 
under  such  workers'  compensation  law. 


(c)  Unless  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  Indemnify  or 
hold  an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an 
employee  caused  by  a  product,  neither  the 
employer  nor  the  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance carrier  of  the  employer  shall  have  a 
right  of  subrogation,  contribution,  or  im- 
plied indemnity  against  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  or  a  lien  against  the  claim- 
ant's recovery  from  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  If  the  harm  is  one  for  which  a 
product  liability  action  may  be  brought 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  in  which  damages  are 
sought  for  harm  for  which  the  person  in- 
jured is  or  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law.  no  third- 
party  tortfeasor  may  maintain  any  action 
for  implied  indemnity  or  conbribution 
against  the  employer,  any  co-employer  or 
the  exclusive  representative  of  the  person 
who  was  injured. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  which  prohibits 
a  person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  under  any  such 
law.  or  any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or 
would  have  been  derivative  from  such  a 
claim,  from  recovering  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  in  any  action  other  than  a  workers' 
compensation  claim  against  a  present  or 
former  employer  or  workers'  compensation 
insurer  of  the  employer,  any  co-employee  or 
the  exclusive  representative  of  the  person 
who  was  injured.  Any  action  other  than 
such  a  workers'  compensation  claim  shall  be 
prohibited,  except  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  law  which 
permits  recovery  based  on  a  claim  of  an  in- 
tentional tort  by  the  employer  or  co-em- 
ployee, where  the  claimant's  harm  was 
caused  by  such  an  intentional  tort. 

(f)  Without  regard  to  when  the  harm 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  subject  to  or  covered  by  the  Long- 
shore and  Hstrbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.). 

niflFOHM  STANDARDS  FOR  AWARD  OF  PtTNITIVE 
DAMAGES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may,  if  oth- 
erwise permitted  by  applicable  law,  be 
awarded  in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  con- 
scious, flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
those  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  a 
product.  A  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  choosing  among  alternative  product 
designs,  formulations,  instructions  or  warn- 
ings is  not  of  itself  such  conduct.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  pu- 
nitive damages  may  not  be  awarded  in  the 
absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

(b)  The  trier  of  fact  shall  first  determine 
whether  compensatory  damages  are  to  be 
awu-ded.  After  such  determination  has  been 
made,  the  trier  of  fact  shall,  in  a  separate 
proceeding,  determine  whether  punitive 
damages  are  to  be  awarded.  In  determining 
whether  punitive  damages  are  to  be  award- 
ed, the  trier  of  fact  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's 
awareness  of  the  likelihood  that  the  serious 
harm  at  issue  would  arise  from  manufacture 
or  sale  of  the  product; 


(2)  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  upon  learning  that  the  prod- 
uct caused  harm;  and 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  and  any 
concealment  of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller. 

(c)  Punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded 
where  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the  product 
which  caused  the  claimant's  harm  complies 
in  material  respects  with  standards,  condi- 
tions, or  specifications  established,  adopted, 
or  approved  by  the  Congress  or  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  the  design,  formula- 
tion, labeling  or  performance  of  a  product. 

<d)  If  the  trier  of  fact  determines  under 
subsection  (a>  of  this  section  that  punitive 
damages  should  be  awarded  to  a  claimant, 
the  court  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
those  damages.  In  making  that  determina- 
tion, the  court  shall  consider— 

(1)  all  relevant  evidence  relating  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section; 

(2)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller; 

(3)  the  total  effect  of  other  punishment 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  as  a  result  of  the  misconduct,  includ- 
ing punitive  damage  awards  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated  to  the  claimant  and  the  sever- 
ity of  other  penalties  to  which  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  has  been  or  may  be 
subjected;  and 

(4)  the  aggregate  effect  of  such  punish- 
ment upon  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  to  pay  damages  for  eco- 
nomic and  non-economic  loss  in  pending  or 
future  claims  involving  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated to  the  claimant. 

(e)  In  considering  the  factors  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  court  shall 
not  make  an  individual  award  of  punitive 
damages  in  excess  of  twice  the  amount  of 
the  claimant's  compensatory  award.  For  the 
purpose  only  of  calculating  punitive  dam- 
ages under  this  subsection,  the  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  damages  specified  in  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
the  claimant's  compensatory  award. 

(f)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

LIABILITY  OF  PARTIES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  comparative  responsibility. 
The  comparative  responsibility  attributed  to 
the  claimant  shall  not  bar  the  claimant's  re- 
covery but  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  com- 
pensatory damages  awarded  to  the  claimant 
to  the  extent  proportionate  to  the  responsi- 
bility attributed  to  the  claimant. 

(b)  In  all  such  actions  involving  compara- 
tive responsibility,  the  court  shall,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  all  parties,  instruct  the 
Jury  to  answer  special  interrogatories  (or,  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court  shall  make  specif- 
ic findings)  specifying— 

(1)  the  amount  of  damages  the  claimant 
has  suffered  arising  from  the  harm; 

(2)  the  separate  percentages  of  the  total 
responsibility  attributable  to  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  claimant,  and  any  nonparties  re- 
sponsible to  any  extent  for  the  harm;  and 

(3)  those  parties,  if  any,  that  are  joint  tort 
feasors. 


(c)(1)  The  court  shall  determines  the 
amount  of  compensatory  damages  to  be 
awarded  to  each  claimant  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  and  rulings  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  court 
shall  enter  Judgment  in  accordance  with 
such  findings  against  each  party  determined 
to  be  liable,  to  the  extent  of  such  person's  li- 
ability, as  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(2)  Upon  motion  made  by  a  claimant  not 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
Judgment  is  entered  against  a  Joint  tortfea- 
sor and  appeals  have  been  exhausted  in  any 
such  action,  the  court  may  determine 
whether  any  part  of  the  obligation  of  such 
joint  tortfeasor  for  compensatory  damages 
is  not  collectible.  Any  such  part  in  excess  of 
any  collateral  benefits  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant  shall  be  reallocated 
as  an  obligation  to  be  paid  by  the  other 
joint  tortfeasors  in  the  action  according  to 
their  respective  percentages  of  responsibil- 
ity, as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "Joint  tort- 
feasor" means  a  party  to  an  action  subject 
to  this  title  (other  than  a  claimant)  whose 
conduct,  together  with  that  of  at  least  one 
other  party  to  such  action  (other  than  a 
claimant),  resulted  in  an  indivisible  harm  to 
the  claimant  for  which  there  would  be  no 
reasonable  basis  of  apportioning  responsibil- 
ity if  principles  of  comparative  responsibil- 
ity did  not  apply. 

ONIFORM  STANDARDS  OF  UMITATION  AND 
REPOSE 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  barred  unless 
the  complaint  is  filed  within  two  years  of 
the  time  the  claimant  discovered  or,  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care,  should  have  dis- 
covered the  harm  and  its  cause,  except  that 
any  such  action  of  a  person  under  legal  dis- 
ability may  be  commenced  within  two  years 
after  the  disability  ceases.  If  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  action  is  stayed  or  en- 
Joined,  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions under  this  section  shall  be  suspended 
for  the  period  of  the  stay  or  injunction.  If  a 
claimant  submits  a  valid  settlement  claim  to 
a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  Act.  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  until  notice  is  given  by 
the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  205  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  be  barred  if  a  prod- 
uct which  is  a  capital  good  is  alleged  to  have 
caused  harm  which  is  not  a  toxic  harm 
unless  the  complaint  is  served  and  filed 
within  twenty-five  years  of  the  date  of  deliv- 
ery of  the  product  to  its  first  purchaser  or 
lessee  who  was  not  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  or  leasing  the  product  or  using  the 
product  as  a  component  In  the  manufacture 
of  another  product. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 
obtain  contribution  or  indemnity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  that 
harm. 

COUNSEL'S  LIABILITY  FOR  EXCESSIVE  COSTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  action 
under  this  title,  any  attorney  or  other 
person  who  is  admitted  to  conduct  cases  in 
any  court  of  the  State  in  which  such  civil 
action  is  pending  and  whose  conduct  in  the 
course  of  such  action  is  calculated  to  delay 
resolution  of  the  action,  or  is  determined  by 
the  court  (after  consideration  of  the  circum- 


stances) not  to  b«  In  gcxKl  faith,  shall  be 
subject  to  pecuniary  sanctions  to  be  Im- 
posed by  the  court.  Any  such  sanction  shall 
be  equal  to  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  couri  costs,  fees,  and  ex- 
penses (including  attorney's  fees)  reason- 
ably attributable  to  the  conduct. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  If  the  court  finds  that  a  civil  action 
under  this  title  was  commenced  without  a 
good  faith  belief  by  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  claimant  In  such  action  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  and  in  fact  for 
recovery  of  the  relief  requested,  or  that 
such  action  was  commenced  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  achieving  a  monetary  settlement 
where  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  for 
an  award  of  damages,  such  attorney  shall  be 
liable  for  costs,  fees,  and  expenses.  Including 
attorney's  fees  reasonably  incurred  to  re- 
spond to  or  otherwise  resist  such  action. 

RECORD  RETENTION 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Any  claimant  and  any  person 
who  is  a  party  to  a  civil  action  under  this 
title  who  anticipates  bringing  such  an 
action,  or  who  has  notice  that  he  or  she 
may  be  made  a  party  to  such  an  action  shall 
retain  all  material,  documents  and  other 
data  (Including,  in  the  case  of  the  claimant, 
the  product  alleged  to  have  caused  the 
claimant's  harm)  within  that  person's  pos- 
session, custody  or  control  that  are  relevant 
or  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  evidence  rel- 
evant to  the  claim  or  action. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  under  this  title.  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  party  has  will- 
fully disposed  of.  destroyed,  concealed,  al- 
tered or  removed  any  material,  document  or 
data  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  any  State  or  federal  rule,  regula- 
tion or  statute  requiring  the  retention  of 
such  material,  document  or  data,  there  shall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts 
to  which  the  material,  document  or  data 
relate  are  established  in  a  manner  adverse 
to  the  position  of  the  party  who  has  com- 
mitted the  violation.  The  court  shall  assess 
a  civil  penalty  against  such  party  In  an  ap- 
propriate amount  not  less  than  1 1.000  and 
order  such  party  to  pay  the  other  party's 
costs,  including  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 
Incurred  in  proving  the  violation. 

(c)  In  any  other  civil  action  under  this 
title.  In  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
party  has  nonwlllfuUy  violated  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  any  State  or  Federal 
rule,  regulation  or  statute  requiring  the  re- 
tention of  such  material,  document  or  data, 
and  that  no  other  means  are  available  to  es- 
tablish the  facts  to  which  the  unavailable 
material,  document  or  data  relate,  the  court 
may.  in  the  interest  of  Justice,  establish  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts  to 
which  the  material,  document  or  data  relate 
are,  for  the  purposes  of  such  action,  estab- 
lished in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  party  who 
has  committed  the  violation. 

ADMISSIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  311.  Evidence  that  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  has  made  a  settlement  offer 
or  payment  to  a  claimant  for  harm  caused 
by  a  product  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not 
be  admissible  in  any  civil  action  brought 
under  or  subject  to  this  title  or  otherwise  by 
any  claimant. 

SUBSEQUENT  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Sec.  312.  In  any  civil  action  under  this 
title,  evidence  of  any  measure  taken  by  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  after  the  oc- 
currence of  a  claimant's  harm  which,  if 
taken  previously,  would  have  made  the 
harm  less  likely  to  occur  Is  not  admissible  to 
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prove  liability.  Such  evidence  may  be  admit- 
ted when  offered  for  another  purpose,  such 
as  proving  ownership,  control,  or  feasibility 
of  precautionary  measures,  if  controverted, 
or  impeachment. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
a  uniform  product  liability  law  that  affords 
persons  harmed  by  products  equitable  and 
expeditious  payment  of  their  damages,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
last  EJecember  S.  1999.  the  Product  Li- 
ability Voluntary  Claims  and  Uniform 
Standards  Act,  was  introduced.  Today, 
I  rise  to  introduce  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  that 
measure  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  and  the  accom- 
panying section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

This  new  proposal  is  a  revision  of  S. 
1999  that  addresses  concerns  about 
the  bill  raised  at  2  days  of  hearings  on 
this  product  liability  reform  measure. 
S.  1999  attempted  to  combine  uniform 
standards  for  liability  with  a  new  al- 
ternative claim  system  for  swifter, 
more  certain  recovery  of  net  economic 
loss  by  those  injured  by  defective 
products.  The  overall  objectives  of  S. 
1999  were  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
traditional  litigation  that  would  assure 
such  recovery  for  those  injured  by  de- 
fective products,  reduce  transaction 
costs  for  all  those  involved,  and  pro- 
vide greater  certainty  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  prod- 
uct manufacturers,  sellers,  and  con- 
sumers. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
amendment  is  only  a  "draft."  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  framework  on  which  to 
build  a  consensus.  I  fully  expect  fur- 
ther changes,  and  I  invite  ideas  for 
changes  from  my  colleagues. 

This  amendment  to  S.  1999  has  the 
same  objectives,  but  differs  somewhat 
in  approach.  Instead  of  the  expedited 
claim  system  of  S.  1999,  this  proposal 
would  establish  a  simpler  alternative 
that  would  promote  settlement  of 
most  product  liability  claims  without 
extensive  litigation.  The  overall  goal  is 
to  promote  such  settlements  by  impos- 
ing limitations  on  recovery  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  legitimate  and  timely 
offer  of  net  economic  loss— those 
actual  losses  not  reimbursed  by  other 
sources— plus  any  "dignitary  loss"  up 
to  $250,000— that  is.  loss  for  pain  and 
suffering  in  cases  involving  the  most 
extreme  and  severe  injuries. 

Some  of  the  general  reforms  of  S. 
1999  have  been  retained  but  the  over- 
all focus  shifts  from  liability  standards 
for  claims  and  litigation  to  incentives 
for  settlement.  The  basic  idea  remains 
to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  out 
of  the  courts  and  into  a  simple  alter- 
native settlement  system  that  makes 
injured  persons  whole  on  an  expedited 
basis  and  without  the  costs  associated 
with  prolonged  litigation. 


This  amendment  creates  incentives 
for  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to 
settle  product  liability  claims  quickly 
either  prior  to  or  at  the  beginning  of 
litigation.  A  victim  of  a  product-relat- 
ed injury  has  a  choice  of  utilizing  an 
expedited  settlement  claim  system 
under  title  II  of  this  proposal  or  tradi- 
tional litigation  under  title  III.  If  the 
title  II  settlement  system  is  utilized, 
the  claimant  may  seek  recovery  for 
net  economic  loss  and  dignitary  com- 
pensation for  severe  and  permanent 
injuries;  however,  such  dignitary  or 
noneconomic  loss  may  not  exceed 
$250,000. 

The  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
has  90  days  to  respond  to  such  a  claim. 
If  the  manufacturer  pays  the  claim,  no 
recovery  for  damages  arising  from  the 
same  harm  may  be  sought  in  a  civil 
action.  If  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  agrees  to  pay  the  claim  but  dis- 
putes the  amount,  the  matter  goes  to 
binding  arbitration.  If  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  rejects  the 
claim,  the  claimant  may  seek  recovery 
through  litigation.  If  the  claimant  pre- 
vails, the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  who  rejected  the  claim  is  re- 
quired to  pay  an  additional  percentage 
of  the  judgment  as  a  penalty. 

If  a  person  chooses  to  litigate  with- 
out using  the  title  II  expedited  settle- 
ment system,  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  defendant  may  offer  to 
pay  the  net  economic  loss  and  digni- 
tary loss  sought  by  the  claimant.  A 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  who 
disputes  the  amount  sought  by  the 
claimant  may  offer  to  pursue  arbitra- 
tion as  to  the  amoimt  to  be  paid.  If 
the  plaintiff  accepts  the  offer  of  pay- 
ment or  agrees  to  arbitration,  the  case 
is  dismissed  and  the  claimant  is  barred 
from  seeking  recovery  for  damages 
arising  from  the  same  harm  from  any 
other  person. 

If  an  offer  of  settlement  is  rejected 
in  these  circumstances,  the  claimant's 
recovery  would  be  limited  in  litigation 
to  net  economic  loss  plus  up  to 
$250,000  for  any  noneconomic  losses 
excluding  punitive  damages.  Joint  and 
several  liability  could  be  applied  only 
to  the  claimant's  net  economic  loss. 
With  regard  to  all  other  loss,  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  would  be 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  its  propor- 
tionate responsibility  for  the  harm. 

The  expedited  settlement  proce- 
dures established  by  this  amendment 
are  designed  to  compensate  the  claim- 
ant—something that  the  tort  system 
today  rarely  does.  These  procedures 
would  permit  the  claimant  to  recover 
his  net  economic  loss  and  dignitary 
loss. 

Net  economic  loss  includes  reasona- 
ble expenses  incurred  for  reasonably 
needed  medical  and  rehabilitation  care 
and  services,  lost  income  from  work 
that  the  claimant  would  have  per- 
formed, reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  obtaining  ordinary  and  necessary 


family  services  that  the  claimant 
would  have  performed,  lost  earnings  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  preparation  and 
submission  of  the  claim,  including  an 
attorney's  fee.  Such  economic  loss  is 
reduced  by  the  total  amoimt  paid  or 
payable  by  reason  of  the  same  harm 
from  any  other  source,  including  work- 
ers' compensation  and  private  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Dignitary  loss,  which  may  not 
exceed  $250,000,  includes  mental  an- 
guish associated  with  the  death  of  a 
parent,  child  or  spouse;  permanent 
and  gross  disfigurement;  permanent 
loss  of  a  limb  or  organ:  or  serious  and 
permanent  impairment  of  a  bodily 
function. 

The  amendment  also  includes  uni- 
form standards  for  the  award  of  pimi- 
tive  damages.  Punitive  damages  are 
limited  to  2  times  the  plaintiff's  com- 
pensatory damages,  and  may  only  be 
awarded  if  the  plaintiff  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
harm  suffered  was  the  result  of  con- 
duct manifesting  a  conscious  flagrant 
indifference  to  the  safety  of  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  harmed  by  a  prod- 
uct. Such  damages  may  not  be  award- 
ed in  the  absence  of  compensatory 
damages.  While  a  jury  may  determine 
whether  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  are  to  be  awarded,  the  court 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  puni- 
tive damages.  Punitive  damages  may 
not  be  awarded  where  the  imsafe 
aspect  of  the  product  that  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  complies  with  Qov- 
emment  specifications,  standards,  or 
conditions. 

A  comparative  responsibility  provi- 
sion restricts  joint  and  several  liability 
to  those  few  product  liability  cases 
where  there  is  no  other  way  of  com- 
pensating the  plaintiff  for  his  loss.  If, 
after  the  claimant  attempts  to  collect 
proportionate  shares  of  his  loss  from 
each  joint  tort-feasor,  a  defendant  is 
found  to  be  Judgment-proof,  his  share 
of  the  damage  will  be  divided  among 
the  other  defendants  according  to 
their  percentage  of  responsibility. 
However,  before  this  sum  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  other  defendants,  it 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
collateral  benefits  that  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  claimant.  This  provision 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  costly  con- 
tribution suits. 

Both  the  title  II  claims  system  and 
title  III  traditional  litigation  are  sub- 
ject to  a  uniform  statute  of  limitations 
that  nms  for  2  years  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  harm  and  its  cause.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  title  III  claims  system 
and  title  III  are  subject  to  a  25-year 
statute  or  repose  for  capital  goods, 
except  in  cases  involving  toxic  harm. 

Mr.  President,  the  virtue  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  will  reduce  the  high 
costs  of  litigation  without  depriving  in- 
jured victims  of  their  rights.  Instead, 
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it  provides  victims  with  faster,  more 
certain  and  more  complete  recovery 
while  addressing  defendants'  ligiti- 
mate  concerns  about  rising  litigation 
and  insurance  costs. 

I  regard  this  proposal  as  a  fair  and 
viable  framework  for  product  liability 
reform;  however,  more  work  needs  to 
be  done  and  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  draft  require  further  revision.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  weeks  ahead,  all 
those  seeking  product  liability  reform 
will  be  able  to  join  together  in  this  re- 
vision process  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  formulate  a  product  liability  reform 
bill  along  these  lines  that  can  be  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  but  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by -Section  Analysis  of 
Amendment  to  S.  1999 
TITLEI 

Section  101  sets  out  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  as  the  "Product  Liability  Reform  Act." 

Section  102  sets  out  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  Most  importantly,  (1) 
"dignitary  loss,"  which  may  not  exceed 
$250,000,  includes  pain  and  suffering  or 
mental  anguish  associated  with  the  death  of 
a  parent,  child  or  spouse:  permanent  and 
gross  disfigurement:  permanent  loss  of  a 
limb  or  organ;  or  serious  and  permanent  im- 
pairment of  a  bodily  function:  (2)  "net  eco- 
nomic loss"  includes  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred for  reasonably  needed  medical  and 
rehabilitation  care  and  services,  lost  income 
from  worlc  that  the  claimant  would  have 
performed,  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in 
obtaining  ordinary  and  necessary  family 
services  that  the  claimant  would  have  per- 
formed, lost  eamingrs  of  a  deceased  person, 
and  reasonable  exp>enses  incurred  in  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  the  claim,  includ- 
ing an  attorney's  fee.  Such  economic  loss  is 
reduced  by  the  total  amount  paid  or  payable 
by  reason  of  the  same  harm  from  any  other 
source,  including  workers'  compensation 
and  private  insurance  coverage.  Attorney's 
fees  may  be  on  a  contingent  basis  but,  for 
purposes  of  determining  net  economic  loss, 
shall  be  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  hourly  rate.  (3)  "Product"  means 
any  object,  substance,  mixture,  or  raw  mate- 
rial which  is  capable  of  delivery,  which  is 
produced  for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
merce, which  has  intrinsic  economic  value, 
and  which  Is  intended  for  sale  or  lease  to 
l>ersons  for  commercial  or  personal  use:  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  does  not 
include  human  tissue,  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts, or  organs  unless  specifically  recognized 
as  a  product  pursuant  to  State  law.  (4) 
"Harm"  means  personal  physical  illness, 
injury,  or  death  of  a  claimant:  mental  an- 
guish or  emotional  harm  of  the  claimant 
caused  by  or  causing  the  claimant's  personal 
illness  or  injury:  and  physical  damage  to 
property  other  than  the  product  Itself.  The 
term  does  not  include  commercial  loss. 

Section  103  states  the  extent  to  which  the 
Act  preempts  state  law.  The  Act  governs 
any  civil  action  brought  against  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller,  on  any  theory,  for 


personal  injury  or  damage  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct. A  civil  action  for  commercial  loss  or  for 
loss  or  damage  to  a  product  itself  is  not  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  and  shall  be  governed  by  ap- 
plicable commercial  or  contract  law. 

Section  104  provides  that  in  an  expedited 
settlement,  payment  shall  consist  of  pay- 
ment of  past  losses  and  an  enforceable 
promise  to  pay  future  net  economic  losses  as 
incurred,  if  any  party  so  requests.  Other- 
wise, it  may  take  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  or 
an  agreement  to  pay  by  means  of  an  annu- 
ity. 

Section  105  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  its  enactment. 
TITLE  II 

Section  201  provides  that  a  person  who 
has  suffered  harm  caused  by  a  product  may 
submit  an  expedited  settlement  claim  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller.  A  person 
who  submits  such  a  claim  may  not  sue  any 
other  party  for  the  same  harm  if  the  nuuiu- 
facturer  or  product  seller  agrees  to  pay  the 
claim.  No  claim  may  be  brought  if  any  civil 
action  is  pending  to  recover  damages  for  the 
same  harm. 

Section  202  specifies  that  an  expedited 
settlement  claim  may  be  submitted  only  for 
the  claimant's  net  economic  loss,  or  any  dig- 
nitary loss,  or  both. 

Section  203  provides  that  an  expedited 
settlement  claim  must  be  submitted  by  cer- 
tified mail,  return  receipt  requested.  Such  a 
claim  must  be  accompanied  by  reasonable 
proof  that  the  manufacturer  made  the  prod- 
uct that  caused  the  harm,  as  well  as  by  full 
information  about  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  harm  occurred,  copies  of  all  bills 
for  which  payment  is  sought,  copies  of  med- 
ical records  relating  to  the  harm,  a  state- 
ment of  lost  income  for  which  recovery  is 
sought,  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  farm,  and  information 
about  other  sources  of  compensation  paid  or 
payable  to  the  claimant  for  the  harm  in- 
curred. 

Section  204  provides  that  a  claimant  must 
cooperate  with  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  in  its  investigation  of  the  claim, 
update  all  medical  Information  and  other 
data  relevant  to  net  economic  loss,  allow  the 
manufacturer  to  have  access  to  all  relevant 
medical  records  and  information,  submit  to 
a  physical  or  mental  examination,  provide 
the  names  of  experts  upon  whom  the  claim- 
ant relies,  and  permit  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  to  inspect  or  test  the  product 
alleged  to  have  caused  the  harm,  if  it  is  still 
within  the  control  of  the  claimsint. 

Section  205  requires  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  who  has  received  a  valid  set- 
tlement claim  to  respond  within  90  days.  If 
it  is  willing  to  do  so,  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  may  pay  the  claim  in  full.  If 
the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  disputes 
the  amount  of  loss  that  is  payable,  it  may 
pay  the  undisputed  portion  of  the  claim  and 
notify  the  claimant  of  his  rights  under  sec- 
tion 206.  If  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  decides  that  it  will  not  pay,  it  shall 
notify  the  claimant  of  his  rights  under  sec- 
tion 207.  Any  other  person  provided  with 
notice  ■  y  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  that  a  valid  settlement  claim  has  been 
submitted  shall,  within  180  days  of  receipt 
of  such  notice,  determine  whether  to  con- 
tribute its  proportionate  share  of  such 
claim. 

Section  206  establishes  binding  arbitration 
proceedings  for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
over  the  amount  of  payable  loss.  With  re- 
spect to  any  dignitary  loss,  the  arbitrator 
may  award  the  claimant  only  either  the 
amount  sought  by  the  claimant  or  the 


amount  offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  seller.  Arbitration  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  claimant's  sole  Title  II 
remedy  where  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  declines  to  make  full  payment  of  an 
expedited  settlement  claim  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  amount  of  claimant's  loss. 

Section  207  provides  that  11  a  manufactur- 
er or  product  seller  refuses  to  pay  a  valid 
settlement  claim  or  fails  to  respond,  the 
claimant  may  bring  a  civil  action  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Act.  If  the 
claimant  prevails,  and  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  who  rejected  the  claim  is 
found  liable,  the  court  shall  award  addition- 
al damages  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Judgement 
plus  one  per  cent  of  the  Judgment  per 
month  for  each  month  from  the  rejection 
until  the  entry  of  the  claimant's  Judgement. 

Section  208  provides  for  reimbursement  of 
a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  who  has 
paid  a  settlement  by  other  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  claimant's  harm.  If  such  other 
persons  refuse  to  participate  in  the  settle- 
ment, the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
who  paid  the  claim  may  sue  and  recover  one 
and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  the  subroga- 
tion recovery,  unless*  the  person  against 
whom  the  subrogation  right  is  asserted  has 
offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Section  209  provides  that,  if  the  product  Is 
a  capital  good  alleged  to  have  caused  harm 
which  is  not  toxic  harm,  any  settlement 
claim  must  be  submitted  within  25  years  of 
the  date  of  delivery  of  the  product  to  its 
first  purchaser. 

Section  210  provides  that  no  antitrust  law 
shall  preclude  manufacturers  or  product 
sellers  from  establishing  collective  facilities 
for  processing  claims  which  are  submitted 
under  this  title  title. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301  provides  that  civil  actions  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  shall  be  governed 
by  applicable  State  or  Federal  law,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  law  Is  superseded  by 
this  title. 

Section  302  provides  that  if  a  claimant 
brings  suit  without  filing  a  valid  settlement 
claim  under  Title  II,  the  defendant  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  may  tender  settle- 
ment of  the  net  economic  loss  and  any  dig- 
nitary loss  sought  by  the  claimant,  or  may 
offer  to  arbitrate  any  dispute  over  the 
amount  of  such  loss.  The  claimant  must  re- 
spond to  such  tender  within  90  days.  In  lieu 
of  Its  first  responsive  pleading,  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  who  has  not  rejected 
a  valid  settlement  claim  may  request  the 
claimant  to  furnish  the  information  speci- 
fied In  section  203.  If  the  claimant  falls  to 
respond,  or  later  Introduces  evidence  which 
he  knowingly  failed  to  provide  in  response 
to  the  request,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
rejected  the  settlement  offer,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303  shall  apply.  If  the  claim- 
ant accepts  the  settlement  offer,  his  civil 
action  shall  be  dismissed  and  he  shall  be 
barred  from  bringing  a  civil  action  against 
any  person  for  the  same  harm.  The  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  may  seek  reim- 
bursement for  the  settlement. 

Section  303  provides  that  If  the  claimant 
rejects  the  settlement  offer,  a  $250,000  cap 
would  be  placed  on  the  manufacturer's  or 
product  seller's  liability  for  noneconomic 
losses  (excluding  punitive  damages).  The 
claimant's  award  for  economic  losses  would 
be  reduced  in  the  amount  of  any  insurance 
or  other  compensation  he  has  received  for 
the  same  harm.  Joint  and  several  liability 
would  apply  only  to  the  extent  of  such  net 
economic  loss:  with  regard  to  all  other  loss. 
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the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  would  be 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  \Xs  proportional 
responsibility  for  the  harm. 

Section  304  establishes  a  uniform  stand- 
ards of  product  seller  liability.  A  product 
seller  other  than  a  manufacturer  is  liable 
only  if  the  claimant's  harm  was  proximately 
caused  by  either  the  seller's  own  lack  of  rea- 
sonable care  or  a  breach  of  the  seller's  own 
express  warranty.  However,  a  product  seller 
shall  be  liable  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer 
of  the  product  if  the  manufacturer  is  not 
subject  to  service  of  process  or  if  the  claim- 
ant would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

Section  305  establishes  uniform  standards 
for  offset  of  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits. Under  current  workers'  compensation 
statutes,  the  employer  pays  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  in  every  workplace  injury 
case.  This  section  does  not  affect  workers' 
compensation  statutes,  but  provides  that 
the  workers'  compensation  system  and  the 
tort  system  are  kept  separate.  The  workers' 
compensation  recovery  of  a  claimant  would 
be  subtracted  from  his  tort  recovery,  and 
the  employer  would  not  be  permitted  to 
place  any  subrogation  lien  on  the  tort  recov- 
ery. Likewise,  no  action  for  implied  indemni- 
ty or  contribution  could  be  maintained 
against  the  employer  of  the  person  who  was 
injured. 

Section  306  establishes  uniform  standards 
for  award  of  punitive  damages.  Punitive 
damages  are  limited  to  twice  the  plaintiff's 
compensatory  damages,  and  may  only  be 
awarded  if  the  plaintiff  establishes  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm  suf- 
fered was  the  result  of  conduct  manifesting 
a  conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  product.  Such  damages  may 
not  be  awarded  in  the  absence  of  compensa- 
tory damages.  While  a  Jury  may  determine 
whether  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages are  to  be  awarded,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  punitive  damages. 
Punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded 
where  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the  product  that 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  complies  with 
government  specifications,  standards,  or 
conditions. 

Section  307  establishes  uniform  standards 
of  comparative  responsibility  in  product  li- 
ability actions.  Application  of  Joint  and  sev- 
eral liability  is  restricted  to  those  few  cases 
where  there  is  no  other  way  of  compensat- 
ing the  plaintiff  for  his  loss.  If.  after  the 
claimant  attempts  to  collect  proportionate 
shares  of  his  loss  from  each  joint  tortfeasor, 
a  defendant  is  found  to  be  truly  Judgement- 
proof,  his  share  of  the  damages  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  other  defendants  according 
to  their  percentage  of  responsibility.  Howev- 
er, before  this  sum  is  apportioned  among 
the  other  defendants,  it  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  collateral  t>enefits  that 
have  been  received  by  the  claimant.  This 
provision  will  eliminate  the  need  for  costly 
contribution  suits. 

Section  308  establishes  uniform  standards 
of  limitation  and  repose.  All  product  liabil- 
ity actions  are  subject  to  a  uniform  statute 
of  limitations  that  runs  for  two  years  from 
the  discovery  of  the  harm  and  its  cause.  In 
addition,  both  the  claim  system  and  Title 
III  are  subject  to  a  25-year  statute  of  repose 
for  capital  goods,  except  in  cases  involving 
toxic  harm.  "Capital  goods"  do  not  include 
motor  vehicles,  or  aircraft  and  other  con- 
veyances used  primarily  to  transport  pas- 
sengers for  hire. 

Section  309  imposes  penalties  on  attor- 
neys who  act  in  bad  faith,  with  intent  to 


delay,  or  who  file  suit  for  purposes  of 
achieving  a  monetary  settlement  where 
there  was  no  reasonable  basis  for  recovery. 
Such  attorneys  shall  be  liable  for  all  the 
costs  reasonably  attributable  to  the  con- 
duct, including  court  costs,  fees,  expenses, 
and  attorney's  fees. 

Section  310  establishes  record  retention 
requirements.  Any  party  to  a  civil  action 
who  willfully  destroys  or  conceals  any  rele- 
vant materials  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
(1000  and  ordered  to  pay  the  other  party's 
costs,  including  attorney's  fees,  incurred  in 
proving  the  violation,  and  there  shall  be  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts  to 
which  the  record  related  are  adverse  to  the 
position  of  the  party  who  committed  the 
violation.  If  a  party  nonwillfully  destroys 
relevant  materials,  the  court  may,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Justice,  establish  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  the  facts  to  which  the  record 
related  are  adverse  to  the  position  of  the 
party  who  destroyed  the  materials. 

Section  311  provides  that  evidence  that  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  has  made  an 
expedited  settlement  offer  or  payment  to  a 
claimant  shall  be  inadmissible  in  any  other 
action. 

Section  312  restricts  the  introduction  into 
evidence  of  remedial  measures  taken  after 
the  claimant's  harm.  Such  evidence  is  not 
admissible  to  prove  liability,  but  may  be 
used  for  another  purpose,  such  as  impeach- 
ment.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  a  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearing  on 
AIDS  Policy,  Testing,  and  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  On 
Thursday,  May  15,  1986,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  SD-192.  we  will  receive  testimo- 
ny from  Dr.  William  L.  Mayer,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Philip  K.  Rus- 
sell, the  Deputy  Conmiander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command,  on  this  very  se- 
rious health  problem. 

This  hearing  will  focus  particularly 
on  DOD's  AIDS  testing  and  research 
programs  which  address  the  threat  of 
this  devastating  disease  to  our  men 
and  women  in  imiform  and  to  our 
country's  military  readiness.  The  com- 
mittee is  very  concerned  about  the 
unique  problems  to  military  personnel 
associated  with  HTLV-III  infection. 
Our  military  members  must  deploy 
worldwide,  often  to  areas  with  little  or 
no  medical  support,  and  there  is  a  crit- 
ical need  to  protect  blood  supplies. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  this 
opportunity  to  receive  the  most  cur- 
rent information  available  regarding 
the  Defense  Department's  efforts  in 
this  area,  and  invites  all  those  inter- 
ested to  attend  the  hearing. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunental  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday,  May  15, 
at  9:30  in  SD-342  on  S.  2197,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Optional  Early  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1986.  For  further  in- 
formation,    contact     Dick     Schreit- 


mueller  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
4751. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS,  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  rescheduling  of  a  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
Reserved  Water  and  Resource  Conser- 
vation of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  from  Jime  12 
to  Monday.  May  19,  1986,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  Washington,  E>C, 
20510.  Testimony  will  be  received  on  8. 
2204,  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, admission  and  recreation  use 
fees  for  the  operation  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC,  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  3  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
of  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patty  Kennedy  or  Tony  Bevinetto 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
0613. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  OR  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  LATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  May  12, 
1986,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Lsnme  Chaney  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET  EMIGRATION  POUCY  IS 
ABSURD 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  the  United 
States  has  fielded  a  delegation  to  an 
international  meeting  of  the  states 
which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
That  meeting  is  taking  place  in  Bern, 
Switzerland,  and  its  purpose  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  in  human  contacts 
between  the  Western  democracies  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  states. 


The  United  States  delegation  has 
had  an  uphill  struggle  at  that  meeting 
to  obtain  any  Soviet  cooperation  in 
discussing  its  human  rights  record. 
The  Soviets  insisted  on  closing  the 
meeting  to  the  media  and  the  public 
and  then  complained  in  the  interna- 
tional press  that  the  United  States  del- 
egation was  being  aggressive  when  it 
pushed  for  open  debate  on  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  human  contacts  pro- 
visions of  the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki, 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  in  1975. 

One  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients  abso- 
lutely refuse  any  open  discussion  of 
their  emigration  policies,  even  when 
they  are  obligated  by  treaty  to  do  so. 
as  they  are  at  this  CSCE  Conference 
at  Bern.  And  the  Soviet  Union  ignores 
our  exhortations  concerning  its  emi- 
gration policy  in  every  instance,  in- 
cluding such  cases  as  those  of  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov,  who  still  suffers  in 
Gorky  in  KGB  hands  for  his  legiti- 
mate human  rights  activities  under 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  from 
the  May  6  edition  of  the  New  York 
City  Tribune  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  as  a  reminder  of  the  absiu-dity 
of  Soviet  emigration  policy. 

The  article  follows: 

Logic  Bonin)  ABSintoiTT  ni  U.SJ3.R.'s 
Emigration  Pouct 

(By  Lev  Alburt) 

(A  few  days  ago,  my  friend  Boris  Gulko,  a 
former  Soviet  chess  champion  and  a  "re- 
fusenik"  for  the  past  seven  years,  phoned 
me  from  Moscow.  He  told  me:  "I'm  very 
grateful  to  all  who  organized  and  publi- 
cized the  recent  chess  tournament  in  Bern 
supporting  my  right  to  emigrate."  Follow- 
ing is  an  update  on  remarks  I  gave  March 
19  at  a  press  conference  held  Jointly  with 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  Rep.  Jim  Courier  and 
Eklward  Lazansky,  director  of  the  Sak- 
harov Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  ques- 
tioning Soviet  emigration  policy  and  In 
particular  to  highlight  the  situation  of 
the  Oulko  family.) 

According  to  Comrade  Michael  Oorba- 
chev,  Andrei  Sakharov  must  remain  in 
Russia  because  he  knows  Soviet  military  se- 
crets. These  secrets  somehow  havent 
become  obsolete  in  20  years. 

Boris  Oulko  and  his  wive  Anna,  both 
former  Soviet  chess  champions,  never  have 
had  access  to  any  secrets,  including  those  of 
the  mysterious  game  of  chess.  For  more 
than  seven  years  they  have  been  trying  des- 
perately to  receive  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union— all  In  vain.  The  Oulkos  have 
a  7-year  old  son,  David,  who  was  bom  a  re- 
(luenik. 

The  brave  struggle  of  the  Oulkos.  their 
protests,  their  hunger  strikes,  have  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  sympathy  in  the  West.  Why. 
you  may  ask,  wouldn't  Soviet  leaders,  from 
Brezhnev  to  Oorbachev,  let  them  go  and  do 
what  they  want  to  do,  namely,  play  chess 
and  raise  their  son  as  a  free  human  being? 
After  all,  the  USSR  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  on  chess  for  propaganda  ef- 
forts, and  cases  such  as  Oulko's  to  a  great 
extent  negate  these  efforts.  To  answer  this 
questions  to  understand  the  hidden  sense 
behind   the  seemingly   absurd   emigration 


policy  of  the  USST.  we  should  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  very  basics  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Soviet  "socialism"  is 
simply  a  code  word  for  state  slavery,  based 
almost  entirely  on  terror  or  on  a  threat  of 
terror.  In  order  to  survive,  not  to  mention 
obtaining  the  simple  pleasures  of  life,  Soviet 
"citizens"  must  behave  as  if  they  were  de- 
voted servants  of  their  beloved  masters  of 
the  Politburo,  or.  in  Soviet  newspeak.  as  if 
they  are  "Soviet  people"  who,  by  definition, 
love  their  Communist  Party  and  its  general 
secretary— and  have  no  other  goals  but  to 
promote  the  interesU  of  the  Socialist  Moth- 
erland. 

To  those  who  find  this  behavior  strange, 
and  who  prefer  to  believe  that  these  back- 
ward Russians  have  been  brainwashed  by 
communist  propaganda.  I  would  remind 
them  how  some  hostages  of  Arab  terrorists 
became  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  Palestini- 
an cause— only  to  return  to  a  normal  state 
of  mind  immediately  after  being  released. 

In  order  to  worship  what  they  hate  and  to 
betray  what  they  love.  Soviet  people  must 
always  remember  that  they  are  destined  to 
live  and  die  In  their  country-prison,  and 
thus  must  learn  to  adopt  to  this  reality. 
Ergo,  there  must  be  no  emigration,  and  by 
the  way,  no  religion  as  well— in  other  words, 
no  hopes  for  escape  in  this  life  or  even  in 
the  life  hereafter. 

When.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  Soviet  rulers 
had  to  allow  a  small  fraction  of  certain 
ethnic  groups  (Jews,  Armenians.  Oermans) 
to  emigrate  In  order  to  receive  Western 
credits,  technology,  grain,  unilateral  disar- 
mament—in short,  detente— they  were  fully 
aware  of  the  negative  effecte  that  this  emi- 
gration, this  minor  leak,  would  have  on 
their  system  and  did  their  best  to  minimize 
these  effects. 

Haven't  you  ever  asked  yourself  why  a 
certain  medical  doctor  or  a  Ph.D.  in  physics, 
has  been  allowed  to  leave  Russia  only  three 
months  after  applying  for  an  exit  visa,  when 
an  old  man  or  woman  not  productive  any 
longer,  indeed,  almost  a  burden  to  the  state, 
has  been  receiving  "refuses"  year  after 
year?  Illogical,  you  may  say— not  at  all.  If 
the  Soviet  government  allows  certain  groups 
of  its  subjects  to  leave  Russia  as  they  please, 
these  groups  would  inevitably  become  virtu- 
ally independent,  no  longer  forced  to  play 
according  to  the  communist  rules  of  the 
game— and  thus  a  daring  example  for  all. 

To  ask  Oorbachev,  for  instance,  to  grant  a 
free  exit  to  all  those  over  60  is  to  ask  him  to 
put  his  already  shaky  empire  in  great  Jeop- 
ardy, in  fact,  to  dismantle  it. 

So,  under  pressure  from  the  West,  the 
Soviet  government  allows  some  Individuals 
to  go  free— and  here  I  should  pay  a  tribute 
to  those  Americans  who  made  this  wonder 
of  the  second  Exodus  possible,  among  them 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  and  that  great 
champion  of  Soviet  people  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son of  Jackson-Venik  fame.  But  the  rules 
were  Intentionally  made  such  as  to  allow  no 
rules,  no  predictability  at  all. 

As  a  result.  Dr.  E^dward  Lozansky,  a  physi- 
cist and  brilliant  organizer.  Is  now  In  Amer- 
ica as  a  director  of  the  Andrei  Sakharov  In- 
stitute, instead  of  working  in  some  Moscow 
lab  on  a  Soviet  version  of  Star  Wars— while 
chess  players  Boris  and  Anna  are  challeng- 
ing the  empire  in  a  struggle  for  their  lives. 

Can  we  help  Boris  and  Anna?  Definitely 
yes,  and  indeed,  by  our  very  presence  here 
we  are  already  helping  them,  protecting 
them  with  a  shield  of  public  awareness. 

Comrade  Oorbachev  can  not  let  the 
Oulkos  go  without  raising  hopes  to  others 
who    wish    to    emigrate— the    7-year-long 


ordeal  of  the  Oulko  family  Isn't  an  encour- 
aging example.  Just  let's  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  Boris  and  Anna  Oulko,  their 
friend  Vladimir  Plmonov,  and  all  other  re- 
fusenlks  and  prisoners  are  not  forgotten, 
and  hopefully  they  will  be  released— as  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  was. 

By  the  way,  we  planned  to  call  our  tourna- 
ment "Salute  to  Oulko  and  Shcharansky"— 
Shcharansky  Is  a  chess  master  and  probably 
he  would  now  be  a  grandmaster  if  he  had 
not  chosen  mathematics  as  his  profession. 

I  hope  Oulko.  too.  is  freed  soon.  The 
Soviet  government  needs  ua— our  grain,  in 
particular- more  than  ever.  We  should  aak 
Oorbachev  to  pay  for  it  by  getting  out  of 
Afghanistan  and.  yes.  by  releasing  Sakharov 
and  Oulko. 

Helping  those  brave  people  in  faraway 
Russia  is  more  than  a  human  rights  act. 
more  than  caring  for  those  in  need.  Our  sol- 
idarity makes  oppressed  people  stronger  and 
more  determined,  and  inevlUbly  makes 
their  rulers  weaker,  their  society  more  open 
and  thus  leas  dangerous  for  us. 

The  people  of  Russia,  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions enslaved  by  communism,  are  our  natu- 
ral allies. 

Together  we  will  win.  Twentieth  century 
slavery  will  not  endure  to  the  2l8t  century. 

I  believe  that  we'll  be  generous  in  our  vic- 
tory. The  American  government  will  give 
Immunity  and  asylum  to  the  Oorbachevs 
and  even  Congressman  Solarz  wouldn't  aak 
nasty  questions  about  how  many  billions  In 
real  estate  this  couple  owns  in  New  York 
Clty.« 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  is  National  Preservation  Week 
and  across  America  In  large  cities  and 
small  farm  towns,  Americans  will  Join 
in  celebrating  the  20th  aimiversary  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act. 

The  theme  for  1986.  is  "Celebrate 
Historic  Places— Our  Past  for  Our 
Future."  It  is  a  time  to  look  back  with 
pride  in  the  progress  which  the  histor- 
ic preservation  movement  has  made 
over  the  past  20  years  and  to  look  to 
the  future  with  unbridled  optimism. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota 
we  are  seeing  even  greater  activity  in 
discovering  the  past  history  of  our 
State.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  Adrien  Hannus,  director  of  the 
Archeology  Laboratory  of  the  Center 
for  Western  Studies  at  Augustana  Col- 
lege, bringing  me  up  to  date  with  the 
activities  which  are  imderway  in  the 
Badlands  of  South  Dakota  to  preserve 
and  protect  an  important  archaeologi- 
cal site  where  people  belonging  to  the 
"Clovis"  culture  killed  and  butchered 
Mammoths.  Mr.  Hannus  reminded  me 
that  this  important  find  could  not 
have  been  developed  without  help 
from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund. 

I  am  proud  of  the  contribution 
which  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  has  made  to  our  Nation 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  Jacluon 
Walter,  we  are  seeing  a  broad  based 
movement  to  plan  for  the  next  two 
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decades  as  well.  We  must  not  rest  on 
past  accomplishments,  but  forge 
ahead  to  consolidate  the  gains  which 
we  have  made  and  move  toward  an 
even  more  aggressive  national  preser- 
vation program. 

Preservation  mean  more  than  pre- 
serving and  rehabilitating  old  build- 
ings. It  means  preserving  our  past.  I 
salute  the  work  of  the  tnist  and  also 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Historic 
South  Dakota  Foundation.  Inc.  and 
the  Historical  Preservation  Center  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  "our  past  for  our 
future."* 


A  BAD  TRADEOFF  IN  CHINA: 
ESSAY  BY  JENNIFER  ROBIN- 
SON OF  CASPER.  WY 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  Jenni- 
fer Robinson  of  Casper.  WY.  a  talent- 
ed high  school  student,  recently  won  a 
nationwide  essay  contest  conducted  by 
the  Friends  of  Free  China.  The 
Friends  of  Free  China  sponsored  the 
essay  contest  on  the  topic,  "How  Free- 
dom Affects  Progress." 

I  would  like  to  share  this  thought- 
ful, prize-winning  essay  with  my 
Senate  colleagues.  The  essay  is  timely 
indeed  and  points  out  the  advantages 
of  the  free,  democratic  system  in 
Taiwan  as  compared  with  the  Commu- 
nist People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Jermifer 
Robinson's  fine  analysis  of  what  is  at 
stake  in  China  and  I  ask  that  her  out- 
standing and  praiseworthy  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  essay  follows: 

A  Bad  Traoe-Oit 
They  were  forced  to  flee  from  their  home- 
land, threatened  with  invasion  by  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  de-recognized  as  a  nation 
by  most  of  the  world.  Yet  the  Republic  of 
China  has  risen  above  these  obstacles  to 
form  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  na- 
tions in  the  world.  Paul  Hsu  was  right  when 
he  said,  "We  have  proof  that  we  have  a 
working  system,  one  that  other  countries 
would  like  to  imitate."  And  countries  do  try 
to  imitate  Taiwan's  system  but  with  limited 
success.   What   accounts   for  Taiwan's   re- 
markable rise  in  progress  which  even  their 
counterparts  in  Communist  China  cannot 
duplicate?  It  is  the  elements  of  freedom. 
Economic,  personal,  and  political  freedom 
creates  a  winning  combination  for  progress. 
In  comparing  the  economic  situations  of 
Mainland  China  and  Taiwan,  the  results  are 
astounding.  In  Taiwan,  "annual  per  capita 
income  stands  at  $2,673.00,  more  than  ten 
times   that   of   the    People's    Republic   of 
China."(l)  Taiwan  is  at  the  forefront  of  the 
economic  world,  while  Communist  China, 
with  its  backward  and  ill-equipped  factories, 
retains  a  low  technological  and  quality  level. 
As  one  of  the  "Pour  Tigers",  known  for  the 
dynamic  growth,  the  Republic  of  China  has 
prospered  by  exporting  to  the  U.S.,  becom- 
ing  America's  sixth-largest  source  of  im- 
ports and  her  sixth-largest  over-all  trading 
partner.(2)    In    fact,    Taiwan's    industrial 
output  has  been  so  successful  that  they  are 
now  moving  up  into  a  higher-quality  brack- 
et and  are  building  for  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion for  producing  maximum-qualtiy  goods. 


New  markets  are  being  planned  to  boost  the 
industry.  Besides  an  already  well-developed 
$400  mlUlon-a-year  auto  parts  industry, 
Taiwan  is  this  year  producing  its  first 
wholly  Taiwanese-designed  automobile  for 
exportation.  It  is  freedom  in  the  market- 
place that  triggers  this  individual  initiative 
to  produce  new  and  better  products. 

Although  falling  exports  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets, mainly  in  the  high-tech  sector,  are 
curbing  their  technological  growth  rates, 
"Taiwan's  economy  is  still  expected  to  grow 
6.3%  this  year,  down  from  11%  last  year. 
That  would  be  a  pretty  healthy  rate  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  but  it's  shocking  to 
Asians  who  suffer  from  "growth  mania", 
says  economist  D.  K.  Patel.O)  The  current 
economic  indicators  are  low  by  Taiwanese 
standards  only  because  of  its  remarkable 
record  over  the  past  twenty-five  year8.(4) 
Taiwan's  economic  performance  still  ranks 
sixth  among  119  nations  and  tops  all  other 
developing  countries.  "The  Indications  are 
that  the  Republic  of  China's  economy  in 
1986  is  taking  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  Its 
exports  are  also  expected  to  increase  by  5.2 
percent  over  last  year's.(5) 

Across  the  strait  in  the  Communist  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  they  are  casting  en- 
vious glances  toward  the  flourishing  tiny 
island.  Why  is  it  that  Communist  China 
keeps  watching  Taiwan?  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  Yu-ming  Shaw,  is  clear:  "Like 
them,  we  are  Chinese,  but  we're  a  success 
and  free.  Our  system  works.  Theirs  is  a  fail- 
ure. We  make  them  look  bad."  And  the  Re- 
public of  China  does  make  the  Mainland 
look  bad.  This  enterprising  island  far  out- 
shines what  it  left  behind.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  every  right  to  be  jealous 
of  the  great  strides  Taiwan  has  taken, 
which  they  cannot  imitate.  Communist 
China  is  still  a  developing  country,  limited 
by  the  absence  of  freedom.  Agriculture  is 
still  old  and  out-dated  in  its  methods,  with 
yields  that  are  insufficient  to  feed  its  popu- 
lation. The  living  standards  of  the  two  na- 
tions are  similarly  astonishing  in  contrast. 
Shoppers  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
find  only  sparse  supplies  on  the  store 
shelves.(6)  In  living  standards  it  ranks  112th 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan,  on  the  other  hand, 
boasting  one  of  Asia's  highest  standards  of 
living,  offers  a  plenteous  selection  of  food 
and  goods. 

Economic  freedom  is  a  necessity  for  the 
progress  of  a  country,  but  even  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  personal  freedoms. 
"For  economic  progress  to  continue,  every- 
one must  have  a  chance  to  share  in  it."(7) 
The  Taiwanese  people  strive  to  better  them- 
selves and  are  urged  to  do  so  without  gov- 
ernment restrictions.  They  are  expected  to 
try  to  succeed  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances and  to  reach  higher  social  and  eco- 
nomic positions  and  status  in  their  careers. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  people  of 
Communist  China  who  have  no  choice  but 
to  remain  on  the  same  socio-economic  level 
throughout  life.  The  government  there 
interferes  with  the  people's  private  hves. 
Families  are  forcibly  limited  to  one  or  two 
children  and  abortions  are  mandatory  for  a 
third.  Careers  are  picked  for  the  individual 
by  the  government.  As  one  young  Chinese 
girl  stated  when  asked  what  she  would  do 
upon  completing  her  studies:  "Teach  of 
course.  I  don't  have  a  choice."(9)  To  have  an 
economy  and  a  nation  that  works,  people 
must  be  able  to  owii  their  own  homes,  their 
own  land,  and  their  own  means  of  produc- 
tion. They  must  be  free  to  practice  their  re- 
ligions and  to  observe  their  country's  tradi- 


tions.(lO)  This  is  what  Taiwan  has  and  more 
besides.  They  have  strong  family  ties  and  a 
fierce  feeling  of  patriotism  and  national 
pride. 

Rapid  economic  growth,  such  as  the  Re- 
public of  China's,  usually  tears  apart  the  po- 
litical grounding  of  a  society,  but  their  one 
powerful  party  has  been  in  control  for  over 
four  decades— the  Kuomintang.  Ramon 
Meyers  In  The  Miracle  of  the  ROC  on 
Taiwan  said,  "No  leadership  or  political 
party,  so  defeated,  has  been  able  to  pull 
itself  up  by  iU  boot  straps  and  progress 
from  such  lowly  straits  to  develop  a  society 
of  vitality  and  energy  as  has  the  Kuomin- 
tang on  Taiwan."  As  the  dominant  National- 
ist party,  the  Kuomintang  controls  most  of 
the  government,  but  there  are  other  politi- 
cal groups  as  well.  Groups  of  politicians  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Nationalist  party  have 
still  been  elected  to  serve  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  in  Communist 
China  there  is  only  the  Communist  party 
ruling  with  no  opposition  allowed. 

Taiwan's  climb  to  the  top  has  not  been 
easy,  but  it  has  been  a  steady  one.  It's  no 
wonder  that  Conununist  China  has  now  set 
up  a  drive  for  the  reunification  of  them- 
selves with  Taiwan.  But  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  isn't  buying  It.  That  Is 
wise.  'The  belief  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  In  the  process  of  renouncing 
communism  permanently  in  favor  of  cap- 
italism and  Western  life-styles  may  be  popu- 
lar in  the  West,  but  Inside  China  the  state 
media  are  saying  Just  the  opposite.  They  say 
that  the  "open-door"  Is  necessary  to  acquire 
Western  technology,  but  stress,  "for  cardi- 
nal principles":  "keeping  to  the  socialist 
road,  upholding  the  people's  democratic  dic- 
tatorship, maintain  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  adhering  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  Mao  Tse-Tung  thought." 
(II)  As  James  Shen  said  In  referring  to 
Communist  China's  declaration  that  Its 
handling  of  Hong  Kong  would  serve  as  a 
blueprint  for  the  inevitable  reunification 
with  Taiwan,  "We've  fought  communism  so 
long  It  would  illogical  to  give  up  now  when 
we're  better  off  than  ever.  Could  any  sensi- 
ble person  expect  us  to  trade  what  we  have 
for  the  mirage  of  a  blueprint?"  CerUlnly, 
after  comparing  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  with  Communist  China,  It  Is  clear  to 
see  that  freedom  and  the  progress  It  brings 
would  Indeed  be  a  bad  trade-off  for  a  system 
that  does  not  work. 
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A  TAX  REFORM  BILL  WORTHY 
OF  THAT  NAME 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  4 
years  ago  this  month,  I  introduced  the 
SELF  tax  plan  of  1982,  the  first  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  proposal  in  the 
Senate.  Last  Wednesday,  Chairman 
Bob  Packwood,  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
completed  drafting  a  sweeping  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  measure.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  has  the  same 
basic  objectives  of  my  SELF  plan- 
simplicity,  efficiency,  low  rates,  and 
fairness— which  I  believe  should,  and 
must,  guide  the  revision  of  our  tax 
system  that  the  American  people  de- 
serve and  demand  and  that  the  U.S. 
economy  requires. 

I  believe  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's plan,  which  the  majority  leader 
has  announced  will  be  debated  by  the 
full  Senate  in  June,  is  a  major  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  House- 
passed  bill.  Where  the  House  bill  has 
four  rate  brackets,  with  a  top  rate  of 
38  percent,  the  Finance  Committee 
measure  has  two  rate  brackets,  with  a 
27-percent  top  rate.  While  the  House 
bin  provides  for  a  36-percent  corporate 
rate,  the  Senate  version  provides  for  a 
33-percent  rate.  The  House  bill  In- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  American 
business  by  $140  billion  and  discour- 
ages capital  investment,  but  the 
Senate  proposal  provides  a  tax  system 
that  encourages  economic  efficiency 
and  investment  decisions  based  on 
business  considerations  rather  than 
skews  in  the  Tax  Code.  Although  it 
may  include  certain  specific  provisions 
with  which  I  do  not  totally  agree,  or 
that  differ  with  those  of  my  own 
SELF  tax  plan.  I  believe  that  the 
measure  the  Finance  Committee  has 
reported  is  a  tax  reform  bill  truly 
worthy  of  that  name. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
6Vt  million  low-income  taxpayers 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  tax 
rolls.  Studies  have  indicated  that  the 
working  poor  often  face  exorbitantly 
high  marginal  tax  rates  which  provide 
a  disincentive  to  work.  A  Tax  Code 
which  penalizes  those  who  work  is  bad 
welfare  economics,  and  Just  plain 
unfair. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  repre- 
sents substantial  progress  toward  a 
fairer— and  simpler— Tax  Code  in 
other  ways.  too.  Our  current  Tax  Code 
with  its  14  rates,  will  be  distilled  down 
to  just  2  rates.  15  and  27  percent,  with 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
payiiig  the  IS-percent  rate.  To  ensure 
that  the  very  wealthy  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes,  this  plan  provides  that 
certain  upper  income  taxpayers  will 
pay  27  percent  on  all  income,  rather 


than  a  27-percent  marginal  rate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  $2,000  personal  deduc- 
tion, is  phased  out  for  those  taxpayers 
earning  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  30  percent  of  all  itemized  deduc- 
tions are  taken  by  4  percent  of  the 
very  richest  taxpayers  who  pay  less 
than  20  percent  of  taxes. 

Prior  to  the  1981  Reagan  tax  cuts, 
our  tax  system  was  allowing  two  re- 
grettable results:  the  upward  creeping 
of  marginal  rates,  and  a  constriction  of 
the  tax  base.  Despite  the  increased 
marginal  rates.  Federal  revenues  have 
remained  relatively  constant  over  the 
past  25  years.  The  economic  growth 
that  resulted  from  the  1981  tax  cuts  is 
proof  that,  although  higher  marginal 
tax  rates  do  not  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  revenues  collected,  they 
certainly  increase  the  economic 
burden  on  the  economy.  Giving  fur- 
ther credence  to  the  argument  that 
high  marginal  tax  rates  are  counter- 
productive are  statistics  released  by 
the  IRS  which  show  that  the  share  of 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  wealthy  im- 
mediately following  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  actually  increased  despite  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  in  the  highest  rate 
bracket  received  the  largest  rate  re- 
duction. The  way  toward  an  equitable 
tax  code  is  through  lower  rates  and  a 
broad  tax  base. 

The  American  people  deserve  true 
and  meaningful  tax  reform,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee.  The  distortions  and  undue 
bias  inherent  in  our  current  Tax  Code 
must  be  eliminated  In  the  name  of 
both  simplicity  and  fairness.  Once 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  for  their  work  In 
crafting  this  proposal,  which  will  re- 
store equity,  simplicity,  and  economic 
efficiency  to  our  tax  code.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  E)OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
Budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  In  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  report  also  serves  as 
the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  report  follows: 

CONORXSSIONAL  BUDGET  OmCE, 

Washington.  DC,  May  12.  19M. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domznici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congreulonal  action  on 
the  budget  for  flcal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or   recommended   levels  contained   In  the 


moat  recent  budget  resolution,  8.  Con.  Re*. 
32.  This  report  meeu  the  requlremenU  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32  and  It  current  through  May  9.  1986. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
greulonal Budget  Act.  as  amended. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 
With  best  wUhes, 
Sincerely, 

RtnwLPR  O.  PEHNn, 

Director. 
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MORE  THAN  LIBYA  WAS 
GROUND  7SSLO 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
opposition  to  the  April  14  bombing  of 
Libya  is  no  secret.  Though  I  was  mor- 
ally outraged  by  the  thought  that  the 
United  States  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
practice  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  diploma- 
cy. I  also  opposed  the  bombing  be- 
cause it  was  just  plain  counterproduc- 
tive to  our  foreign  policy  interests. 

A  column  entitled,  "More  Than 
Libya  was  Ground  Zero,"  appeared  on 
May  8  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  it, 
John  B.  Oakes,  the  former  senior 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  elabo- 
rates a  point  I  made  on  this  floor  the 
day  after  the  bombing.  He  argues  that 
the  "impetuous  attack  .  .  .  put  the 
[NATO]  alliance  imder  perhaps  the 
most  severe  strain  in  its  history."  The 
rosy  reports  from  the  recent  economic 
summit  do  little  to  diminish  the  fact 
that  the  bombing  struck  a  harsh  blow 
to  the  NATO  alliance. 

As  we  debate  in  the  coming  months 
the  appropriate  responses  to  terror- 
ism, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  long-term  implications  of 
the  decisions  we  make.  The  points  Mr. 
Oakes  made  are  excellent  examples  of 
such  implications,  and  I  ask  that  his 
column  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 
More  Than  Libya  was  Ground  Zero 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
LoirooM.— President     Reagan's     bombing 
raid  over  Libya,  endangered  far  more  than 
the  Libyans.  It  endangered  the  North  Atlan- 
tic alliance,  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  his  impetuous  attack  on  Libya.  Mr. 
Reagan  put  the  alliance  under  perhaps  the 
most  severe  strain  in  its  history.  He  also  put 
his  friend  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er of  Britain  on  the  spot.  As  was  recon- 
firmed only  this  week  at  the  Toltyo  summit 
by  their  refusal  to  endorse  military  action. 
not  a  single  one  of  the  alliance's  other  mem- 
bers approved  this  method  of  fighting  ter- 
rorism. 

When  the  President  originally  phoned  her 
to  say  he  needed  to  use  American  planes 
based  in  Britain  to  insure  the  raid's  success. 


Mrs.  Thatcher  replied  that  she  wanted  to 
sleep  overnight  on  his  request.  She  had  to 
weigh  her  grave  political,  legal  and  moral 
doubts  about  the  raid  against  Mr.  Reagan's 
arm-twisting  and  the  consequences  for  Brit- 
ain and  the  alliance  of  her  saying  "no." 

In  her  eyes,  the  American  military  pres- 
ence in  Britain  and  the  future  of  the  alli- 
ance were  essentially  at  risk.  Her  refusal 
would  have  Immensely  strengthened  those 
Washington  voices  (some  in  the  Administra- 
tion) already  arguing  that  the  United  States 
is  militarily  overcommitted  in  Europe,  our 
allies  are  unreliable  and  if  our  bases  cannot 
be  used  when  we  think  we  need  them,  we 
should  pull  back— or  out. 

This  is  exactly  what  a  part- but  only  a 
part— of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  Labor  opposition 
(now  enjoying  a  modest  revival)  would  like 
to  see.  As  it  is.  one  unwelcome  byproduct  of 
the  Reagan  raid  has  been  to  bring  the  argu- 
ment in  Britain  over  the  American  bases 
from  the  fringes  of  political  debate,  raised 
mainly  by  leftists  with  little  general  appeal, 
into  the  mainstream,  where  it  has  suddenly 
become  a  legitimate  political  issue. 

The  French  have  no  such  problems.  They 
have  no  American  bases.  In  what  one 
French  official  sardonically  called  "a  mas- 
terpiece of  Cartesian  logic."  the  French 
people— unlike  the  British— overwhelmingly 
approved  both  Mr.  Reagan's  raid  and  the 
French  Government's  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  it. 

To  a  visitor  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago.  Pre- 
mier Jacques  Chirac  tried  to  explain  why. 
"We  are  determined  to  fight  terrorism,"  he 
said,  "but  at  the  same  time  we  can't  agree  to 
take  action  without  fully  knowing  what's 
going  on.  In  this  case,  we  were  in  effect  con- 
fronted with  a  "fait  accompli.'  "  One  of 
President  Francois  Mitterrand's  close  aides 
insisted  that  the  President  was  even  tough- 
er on  Libyan  terrorism  than  Mr.  Chirac;  but 
on  the  overflight  issue  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  them. 

Former  President  Valfery  Giscard  d'Es- 
taing  is  one  politician  unequivocally  in  sup- 
port of  the  raid.  When  French  troops  were 
flown  to  Chad  to  protect  it  from  Libyan  In- 
roads, he  noted.  "We  flew  over  some  coun- 
tries without  ever  asking  permission."  The 
implication  was  that  the  Americans  could 
and  should  have  done  the  same. 

One  major  reason  for  the  refusal  to  open 
French  skies  to  American  bombers  en  route 
to  Libya  is  the  almost  fanatical  determina- 
tion to  prove  to  the  world  that  France  Is 
running  its  own  totally  independent  foreign 
policy,  beholden  to  no  one.  One  almost  gets 
the  impression  that  even  if  the  French  had 
thought  the  raid  was  a  good  idea,  they 
wouldn't  have  agreed  to  it  becp^e  they 
weren't  part  of  the  planning  process. 

But  hardly  anyone  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea.  No  matter  how  much  they  enjoyed 
seeing  the  Americans  take  it  out  on  Muam- 
mar  el-Qaddafi.  few  in  Britain  or  France 
think  a  raid  of  this  sort  could  be  effective 
against  terrorism  originating  in  Libya  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  British  and  the  French  have  their 
own  hostages  in  Lebanon  to  worry  about,  as 
we  do;  but  perhaps  more  important  to  them 
is  the  destabilizing  effect  they  see  on  the 
relatively  moderate  Arab  regimes  now 
obliged  to  rally  round  in  support  of  the  one 
Arab  leader  whom  they  most  distrust. 

It  might  have  been  a  different  matter  if 
one  could  have  been  sure  that  Colonel  Qad- 
dafi  would  be  eliminated  by  the  raid  but 
chances  of  that  were  small.  As  one  major 
political  leader  said:  "On  peut  ture  la  bete; 


mas  11  ne  faut  pas  la  blesser."  ("It's  O.K.  to 
kill  the  beast,  but  you  mustn't  woimd 
him.")* 
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•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  art  of  for- 
eign policy  knows  that  one  of  the 
greatest  geopolitical  minds  of  our  cen- 
tury belongs  to  former  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric visit  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  gave  the  world  insight  into  the 
then-ignored  1  billion  people  living  on 
the  edge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pursuit  of  detente  with 
Moscow  taught  a  suspicious  world  a 
lesson  about  mutual  needs  without 
mutual  sympathy.  The  litany  is  long, 
and  President  Nixon's  successes 
changed  the  dynamic  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

No  one  in  this  body  need  be  remind- 
ed that  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
President  Nixon's  conclusions.  He  has 
thoughtfully  argued  that  United 
States  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
is  in  our  best  interest  and  that  the 
April  14  bombing  of  Libya  was  Justi- 
fied, for  example.  Despite  his  sound 
logic  and  artful  reasoning,  I  cannot 
agree  on  either  point.  But  no  matter; 
whether  or  not  we  agree.  I  learn  a 
lesson  in  geopolitical  analysis  from 
President  Nixon  each  time  he  makes  a 
statement  <m  a  given  policy  or  action. 

A  copy  of  President  Nixon's  April  21 
speech  to  an  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  luncheon  In 
San  Francisco  recently  came  to  my  at- 
tention. Though  the  primary  aim  of 
the  speech  Is  support  for  United 
States  aid  to  the  Contras.  Its  second- 
ary analysis  of  our  appropriate  role  In 
such  nations  as  South  Korea  and  the 
Philippines  Is  nothing  short  of  bril- 
liant. I  do  not  commend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues  for  Its  final  conclusion, 
for  I  oppose  that  conclusion.  Instead.  I 
commend  this  speech  to  my  colleagues 
because  we  would  adl  do  well  to  learn 
some  of  the  geopolitical  lessons  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  to  teach. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  his  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Case  for  Aid  to  the  Comthas 

(Address  as  Prepared  for  Delivery  by 
Former  President  Richard  Nixon  Before 
the  Annual  Associated  Press  Luncheon  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation) 

The  two  major  foreign  policy  Issues  in  the 
news  today  are  the  action  against  Khadafy 
in  Libya  and  aid  to  the  contras  in  Nicara- 
gua. Since  seventy-five  percent  of  your  read- 
ers support  the  President's  action  in  Libya 
and  sixty-five  percent  oppose  his  request  for 
aid  to  the  contras.  the  safest  course  for  me 
today  would  be  to  bash  Khadafy.  I  have  de- 
cided, however,  to  address  the  unpopular 
issue  of  aid  to  the  contras.  This  is  not  be- 
cause I  want  to  add  to  my  well-deserved  rep- 
utation for  being  controversial  but  because  I 
profoundly  believe  that  while  what  happens 


in  Libya  is  important,  from  a  strategic 
standpoint  what  happens  in  Nicaragua  will 
have  a  far  greater  Impact  on  America's 
future. 

Before  dlacuasing  the  situation  In  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  important  to  put  the  Issue  In  per- 
spective by  analyzing  what  happened  In  the 
Philippines.  The  role  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
deposing  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  in  recogniz- 
ing Corason  Aquino  as  President  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  widely  applauded.  Cou- 
pled with  President  Reagan's  statement  of 
March  14.  "We  believe  in  human  rights  and 
will  oppose  tyranny  right  or  left."  our 
action  In  the  Philippines  has  been  interpret- 
ed by  many  analysts  as  signaling  a  profound 
change  in  the  Reagan  Administration's  poli- 
cies toward  friends  and  allies  of  the  United 
States  who  do  not  measure  up  to  our  stand- 
ards of  democracy. 

A  number  of  pundits  have  editorialized 
that  our  action  In  the  Philippines  provides  a 
formula  for  similar  U.S.  Intervention  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  leaders  In  other 
countries  which  are  allies  of  the  United 
SUtes  such  as  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 
Many  of  these  same  analysts,  on  the  other 
hand,  oppose  aiding  antl-communlst  rebels 
In  Nicaragua  on  the  gounds  that  Interven- 
tion Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
country  violates  international  law.  We 
should  not  apply  a  double-standard  In  im- 
plementing the  principle  of  opposing  tyran- 
ny. But  in  applying  the  principle.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  pragmatic  distinctions. 

The  British  historian  Paul  Johnson  has 
written,  "The  essence  of  geopolitics  Is  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  different  de- 
grees of  evil."  This  is  an  uncomfortable  con- 
cept for  idealsltlc  Americans,  but  it  is  the 
way  things  work  In  the  real  world.  We  don't 
like  dictatorships.  But  we  must  recognize 
the  differences  between  communist  dicta- 
torships and  non-communist  dictatorships. 
A  non-communist  dictatorship  allows  some 
freedoms;  a  communist  dictatorship  none.  A 
non-communist  regime  allows  some  opposi- 
tion, and  consequently  there  is  a  chance  for 
peaceful  change.  A  communist  regime 
allows  no  opposition.  Non-communist  gov- 
ernments generally  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy;  communist  governments  do  not. 
Soviet  bloc  communist  regimes  try  to  export 
their  repression;  non-conununlst  regimes  do 
not. 

The  fact  that  friendly  non-communist  dic- 
tatorships are  the  lesser  of  two  evils  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  do  nothing  to 
bring  about  reform  of  governments  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  our  standards  of  de- 
mocracy. The  interests  of  the  people  In- 
volved in  getting  better  government  demand 
our  action.  Our  own  Interests  are  Involved 
because  a  government  which  holds  power  as 
a  result  of  a  free  election  Is  a  more  reliable 
ally  and  is  less  vulnerable  to  communist  sub- 
version. 

To  qualify  for  our  support,  a  friendly  non- 
communist  government  which  does  not 
measure  up  to  our  standards  of  democracy 
should  meet  these  conditions:  (1)  WhUe  we 
do  not  demand  perfection  or  a  government 
exactly  in  our  Image,  we  do  Insist  that  It 
must  provide  some  human  rights.  Including 
a  process  for  peaceful  change  In  a  democrat- 
ic election.  (3)  It  must  provide  competent 
leadership  and  particularly  economic  poli- 
cies which  can  lead  to  progress  for  the 
people.  (3)  It  must  have  a  competent  mili- 
tary establishment  which  Is  able  to  main- 
tain Internal  order  and  contain  communist 
insurgencies.  (4)  There  must  not  be  a  better 
option— a  viable  non-communist  opposition 
leadership. 


The  Marcos  government  measured  up  rea- 
sonably well  on  the  first  requirement.  It  al- 
lowed freedom  of  religion,  some  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  flawed  though  it  was.  an  elec- 
toral process  which  could  bring  about  peace- 
ful change.  But  lu  economic  policies  led  to 
the  lowest  growth  rate  In  non-communist 
Asia.  Corruption  exceeded  the  acceptable 
limits  In  a  country  where  corruption  had 
become  a  way  of  life.  The  armed  forces  were 
Incompetently  led  and  demoralized.  There 
was  a  credible  non-communist  alternative  in 
Corazon  Aquino. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  what 
made  peaceful  change  possible  was  that  the 
United  States  had  leverage  with  Marcos  and 
Influence  with  the  opposition  and  that 
Marcos  did  not  resort  to  force  to  retain 
power.  This  Is  an  unusual  confluence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  before  we  try  to  apply  the 
Philippine  example  elsewhere  we  should  ex- 
amine the  situation  in  each  country  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Before  withdrawing  our  support  from  a 
friendly,  non-communist  government,  we 
should  bear  In  mind  three  caveats: 

Such  an  action  makes  other  friendly  lead- 
ers whose  governments  do  not  meet  our 
standards  lose  confidence  In  us.  They  may 
conclude  that  being  a  friend  of  the  United 
SUtes— far  from  being  beneficial— Is  danger- 
ous. 

Our  action  may  result  In  a  worse  govern- 
ment than  the  one  from  which  we  withdrew 
support.  No  one  can  seriously  contend  that 
the  Iranian  people  and  our  own  security  In- 
teresU  are  better  served  under  Khomeini 
than  under  the  Shah.  We  should  not  forget 
that  there  were  no  boat  people  under  Thleu 
and  that  the  genocide  of  over  two  million 
Cambodians  did  not  occur  under  Lon  Nol. 

When  we  help  to  depose  a  friendly,  non- 
communist  leader,  we  take  responsibility  for 
what  happens  under  the  new  leadership. 
Haiti  was  ungovernable  before  the  Duva- 
llers.  and  Marcos  did  not  Invent  corruption 
in  the  Philippines.  Three  centuries  ago,  the 
English  philosopher,  Thomas  Hobbes,  ob- 
served: 'Democracy  is  nothing  more  than 
an  aristocracy  of  orators."  Unfortunately, 
the  Philippines  at  times  resembles  that  un- 
flattering description.  Corazon  Aquino  Is  a 
talented  political  leader  and  we  should  pro- 
vide generous  economic  aid  to  her  govern- 
ment. But  we  could  not  make  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  perpetuate  the  llttle-brown- 
brother  paternalism  which  has  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  Philippines  to  develop 
mature,  responsible,  economic  policies.  More 
than  political  reform,  the  Philippines  needs 
economic  reform  so  that  their  progress  can 
begin  to  match  that  of  their  neighbors  on 
the  Asian  rlmland— Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Thailand. 
Our  aid  should  be  provided  in  a  way  that 
will  encourage  that  kind  of  economic 
reform. 

Korea  is  being  nominated  as  a  likely  can- 
didate for  American  intervention  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  leadership.  But  compari- 
sons to  the  Philippines  are  superflclal  and 
Inaccurate.  Korea  has  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  economies  with  a  growth  rate  of 
over  eight  percent  projected  for  1986.  The 
Korean  military  Is  strong,  disciplined  and 
competent.  Corruption  Is  modest  by  Asian 
standards.  There  is  not  yet  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Chun  government.  Some  media 
pundiU  have  observed  that  since  a  Catholic 
cardinal  in  Korea  has  criticized  the  govern- 
ment as  did  Cardinal  Sin  In  the  Philippines, 
opposition  to  the  government  In  Korea  Is 
similar  in  magnitude  to  the  opposition 
which  deposed  Marcos  In  the  Philippines. 


They  overlook  the  fact  that  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  Phllippinoi  are  Catholic,  compared 
to  leu  than  five  percent  In  Korea. 

There  is  substantial  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  Korea  and  President  Chun 
should  sUy  ahead  of  the  curve  by  adopting 
reforms  voluntarily  before  he  Is  forced  to  do 
■o.  But  before  we  Join  or  eneourate  that  op- 
position, we  should  recognize  that  insUbil- 
ity  in  Korea  could  lead  to  an  attack  by 
North  Korea  and  another  Korean  war  In 
which  we  would  InevlUbly  be  Involved. 

A  well-intentioned  head  of  a  major  U.8. 
book  publishing  Arm  has  recently  suggested 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  withhold  eco- 
nomic aid  from  Liberia  until  It  has  free  elec- 
tion. If  any  government  needs  reform,  It  is 
Liberia's,  It  was  our  quaal-colony  in  Africa 
and  has  suffered  under  atrocious  govern- 
ment for  generations.  But  if  we  are  to  adopt 
a  general  policy  of  withdrawing  support 
from  governments  which  do  not  meet  our 
sUndards  for  free  elections,  we  would  have 
to  end  aid  to  every  government  In  Africa— 
not  a  very  wise,  let  alone  humane  policy. 

We  should  use  our  Influence  to  encourage 
democratic  reform  In  friendly  and  allied 
govemmenU.  But  we  should  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  naive  notion  that  simply  re- 
placing a  leader  who  does  not  meet  our 
standards  Is  a  solution  to  the  problem.  We 
should  make  as  sure  as  possible  that  his  suc- 
cessor would  not  make  things  worse. 

We  should  apply  the  same  pragmatic  case- 
by-case  basis  In  determining  when  and 
where  we  should  support  freedom  fighters 
against  tyrannical  communist  dlcUtorshlps. 
Americans  enthusiastically  applauded  this 
sUtement  when  It  was  made  twenty-five 
years  ago:  "We  shall.  .  .support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and 
the  succeu  of  Uberiy."  This  Is  good  rhetoric 
but  poor  policy. 

Most  liberals  and  conservatives  agree  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  aid  freedom  fight- 
ers In  Afghanistan  and  noh-communlat 
Cambodians  In  Cambodia.  The  fact  that  In 
each  case  there  was  Invasion  across  the 
border  gives  the  justification  of  Internation- 
al law  for  such  support. 

Where  we  have  sharp  disagreement  is  in 
cases  where  non-communist  rebels  are  fight- 
ing against  non-elected,  tyrannical  coRunu- 
nlst  regimes.  Those  who  oppose  aid  Invoke 
the  principle  of  consistency.  They  ask  how 
we  can  justify  opposing  rebels  In  El  Salva- 
dor and  supporting  rebels  In  Nicaragua.  The 
answer  Is  that  we  should  judge  a  revolution 
for  what  It  stands  for— does  It  extend  free- 
dom or  tyranny?  We  should  support  our 
friends  In  governments  like  El  Salvador  who 
are  threatened  by  rebels  who  would  Impose 
tyranny;  and  we  should  support  antl-com- 
munlst rebels  fighting  against  tyranny  in 
Nicaragua.  To  deny  help  to  our  friends 
fighting  for  freedom  while  accepting  the 
fact  that  the  SovleU  are  assisting  their  com- 
rades fighting  for  tyranny  Is  strategically 
stupid  and  morally  Indefensible. 

With  these  principles  In  mind,  we  should 
insist  on  three  conditions  for  aid  to  freedom 
fighters  against  communist  dlcUtorshlps:  1) 
It  must  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  county  Involved.  2)  It  must  be  In  our  In- 
terest. 3)  There  must  be  a  reasonable 
chance  for  success. 

By  Itself,  the  fact  ti.ot  a  country  has  a 
communist  government  does  not  justify  our 
support  of  antl-communlst  freedom  fight- 
ers. The  most  obvious  example  Is  China. 
The  conununlst  government  of  the  P.R.C. 
denies  many  of  the  freedoms  we  cherish. 
Therefore,  It  meeU  out  first  condition  but 
not  the  second  and  the  third.  China  does 
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not  threaten  America.  America's  friends,  or 
America's  interests.  On  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
vides an  indispensable  counterweight  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  does  threaten  our  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  a  strategic  and  moral  mis- 
take to  support  a  Chinese  freedom  fighters' 
movement  which  had  no  chance  for  success. 
Poland  meets  the  first  and  second  condi- 
tions, but  not  the  third.  Replacing  the  com- 
munist regime  with  a  democratic  govern- 
ment would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  brutal- 
ly repressed  Polish  people  and  in  our  inter- 
ests. But  a  freedom  fighters'  movement  in 
Polaivd  would  have  no  chance  for  success. 
As  we  learned  in  Hungary  in  1956,  any 
coimter-revolution  in  a  country  bordering 
on  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  brutally  re- 
pressed by  the  Red  Army.  It  would  be  a 
moral  and  strategic  mistake  to  incite  a  revo- 
lution against  a  tyrannical  communist 
regime  and  then  stand  helplessly  by  as  it  is 
crushed. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  our  support  for 
freedom  fighters  in  Angola  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  objection  since  it  does  not 
border  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  failure  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its 
North  Vietnamese  allies  when  we  bombed 
and  mined  Haiphong  in  1972,  or  to  give  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Khadafy  last  week,  dem- 
onstrates the  reluctance  of  Soviet  leaders  to 
commit  their  military  forces  in  areas  not 
bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  clearest  case  for  providing  support 
"  for  freedom  fighters  is  in  Nicaragua. 

Support  for  the  anti-communist  contras  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
who  suffer  under  a  repressive  communist 
dictatorship  which  denies  them  any  chance 
to  bring  about  peaceful  change. 

It  serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Nicaragua  is  more  important  to  the  United 
States  strategically  than  the  Philippines.  It 
would  provide  the  first  Soviet  base  on  the 
Latin  American  mainland.  But  even  more 
dangerous  strategically  is  the  threat  an 
avowedly  expansionist  Nicaragua  would 
pose  to  its  Central  American  neighbors— not 
of  conventional  aggression  across  borders 
but  going  under  borders  with  subversion. 
Panama  would  be  an  obvious  target:  but 
there  would  t>e  potentially  a  much  more 
dangerous  target. 

Many  years  ago.  Charles  deGaulle  re- 
marked, "Central  America  is  an  incident  on 
the  road  to  Mexico."  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  friendly  government  on  o»ir 
two  thousand-mile  southern  border  over  so 
many  years.  But  looking  to  the  future,  we 
must  recognize  that  Mexico  has  enormous 
problems.  It  is  plagued  by  autocratic  one- 
party  goverrunent,  massive,  pervasive  cor- 
ruption, a  damaging  decline  In  oil  prices,  a 
$97  billion  foreign  debt,  high  inflation, 
tragic  poverty,  and  huge  unemployment.  It 
is  the  major  source  of  heroin  and  marijuana 
for  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  while  the  Mexican  press  is 
overwhelmingly  pro-Castro,  there  Is  not  yet 
a  significant  communist  subversive  move- 
ment. Mexico  is  a  country  waiting  for  a  rev- 
olution. While  it  is  fashionable  today  to 
deride  the  domino  theory,  the  suppression 
of  the  contras  would  free  the  hands  of  the 
Sandinistas  to  export  their  "revolution" 
without  borders.  This  would  send  shock 
waves  through  Central  America,  which 
could  eventually  reach  Mexico.  We  cannot 
tolerate  that  risk. 

But  can  the  contras  satisfy  the  third  con- 
dition for  support?  Is  there  a  reasonable 
chance  they  can  succeed?  The  answer  Is  yes. 
provided  we  give  adequate  support  and 
define  success  properly. 


Soviet  bloc  countries  have  provided  over 
$500  million  in  military  aid  to  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government  the  past  five  years.  Iran 
and  Libya  alone  have  provided  three  times 
as  much  support  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment as  the  United  States  has  to  the  con- 
tras over  the  past  two  years.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  is  absolutely  essential,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  enough.  We  must  not  make  the 
mistake  we  made  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  twenty- 
five  years  ago— to  provide  enough  aid  to  be 
blamed  for  Intervening  but  not  enough  to 
succeed. 

What  do  we  mean  by  success?  Our  goal  is 
not  to  overthrow  the  communist  govern- 
ment, but  to  provide  the  military  leverage 
which,  added  to  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressure,  would  force  the  Sandinistas  to  cut 
back  on  their  armed  forces,  cease  importing 
arms  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  quit  trying  to 
export  their  revolution  to  their  neighbors, 
and  negotiate  with  their  non-communist  op- 
Ijosition— in  effect  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Contadora  process. 

Some  critics  argue  that  if  Nicaragua  Is  so 
Important  strategically  why  do  we  not  send 
in  American  forces  to  drive  the  Sandinistas 
out  of  power?  First  we  must  recognize  that 
whUe  we  could  undoubtedly  prevail,  over- 
whelming six  hundred  lightly  armed  Cubans 
in  Grenada  is  a  lot  different  from  fighting 
one  hundred  thousand  Nicaraguans  armed 
with  Soviet  heavy  weapons.  But  more  im- 
portant. If  we  conquer  Nicaragua,  what  do 
we  do  with  it?  An  American-imposed  regime 
could  become  as  unpopular  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  communist  regime. 

The  only  viable  policy  Is  to  provide  for 
Nicaraguans  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for 
their  country  the  means  to  force  the  com- 
munist government  to  negotiate  with  the 
opposition  and  to  Implement  the  very  rea- 
sonable proposals  of  the  Contadora  nations. 

Four  major  objections  have  been  raised  to 
providing  aid  to  the  contras. 

(1)  Some  contend  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  support  because  their  armed 
forces  include  a  number  of  officers  who 
served  In  Somoza's  army.  This  argument  of 
guilt  by  association  would  lead  us  to  deny 
aid  to  Mrs.  Aquino's  government  because 
her  secretary  of  defense  was  Marcos'  right- 
hand  man  in  imposing  martial  law  in  the 
Philippines  in  1972.  The  contras  are  not 
saints,  but  their  communist  opponents  are 
not  angels.  Guerrilla  wars  bring  out  the 
worst  in  men.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  It 
is  a  violation  of  official  contra  policy  for 
their  troops  to  use  terrorist  tactics.  When 
the  Sandinistas  resort  to  terror,  they  are 
carrying  out  official  communist  policy. 

(2)  Others  content  that  there  are  not 
enough  contras  to  give  them  any  chance  to 
succeed.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  times  as  many  contras  today  as 
there  were  In  the  Sandlnlsta  forces  at  the 
height  of  the  revolution  against  Somoza. 

(3)  The  argument  used  most  often  against 
providing  aid  to  the  contras  is  that  we 
should  use  diplomacy  rather  than  military 
pressure  to  convince  the  communists  that 
they  should  restore  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
communist  regimes  which  gain  power  by 
force  do  not  give  up  power  peacefully.  In 
any  event,  the  Sandinistas  have  flatly  re- 
jected the  peace  proposals  of  the  Contadora 
nations.  We  should  support  the  Contadora 
process,  but  recognize  that  the  only  way  to 
get  the  communists  to  give  more  than  Up 
service  to  the  idealistic  goals  of  that  process 
is  to  back  up  diplomacy  with  military  pres- 
sure. The  sad  history  of  the  United  Nations 
since  World  War  II  and  of  the  League  of  Na- 


tions during  the  1920s  and  1930s  is  eloquent 
proof  that  diplomacy  without  military 
power  to  back  it  up  is  impotent. 

(4)  The  least  credible  argument  against 
aid  to  the  contras  is  that  it  will  lead  to  an- 
other Vietnam.  This  Is  exactly  one  hundred 
eighty  degrees  wrong.  The  surest  way  to 
make  it  necessary  to  send  Americans  to 
fight  in  Nicaragua  is  to  deny  aid  to  the  con- 
tras. The  Nicaraguan  communist  regime 
poses  a  dangerous  threat  to  its  neighbors  in 
Central  America  and  Inevitably  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  question  is  who  will 
fight  to  remove  that  danger.  If  we  provide 
arms  to  the  antl-communlst  contras,  Nicara- 
guans will  do  It.  If  we  don't  provide  arms  to 
the  contras,  Americans  will  have  to  do  it. 
The  way  to  avoid  committing  American 
forces  is  to  provide  aid  to  the  contras  now 
rather  than  to  be  faced  by  the  necessity 
later  of  sending  In  American  men  to  liqui- 
date the  Soviet  base  which  will  be  built  if 
the  contra  movement  collapses. 

The  stakes  are  high.  What  happens  in 
Nicaragua  will  have  worldwide  Implications. 
If  the  contras,  with  our  aid,  can  succeed.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  that  a  Soviet-sup- 
ported communist  government  was  forced  to 
abandon  Its  repressive  and  expansionist 
policies  because  of  the  success  of  a  people's 
counterrevolution.  That  Is  why  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms  into  Nicaragua  for  their  communist 
comrades.  We  must  make  sure  that  our  antl- 
communlst  friends  do  not  fail  because  we  re- 
fused to  provide  an  equal  amount  of  arms 
for  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  battle  over  aid  to  the 
contras  has  been  unusually  acrimonious  and 
divisive.  What  we  must  recognize  is  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  aid  freedom 
fighters  against  communist  regimes  Is  a  dis- 
agreement about  policy.  Anti-communism  is 
not  a  policy,  it  is  a  faith— faith  in  freedom. 
Most  Americans  support  the  faith.  They  dis- 
agree as  to  what  policy  would  best  defend 
and  extend  the  faith.  We  should  debate  the 
policy  without  questioning  the  faith  of 
those  who  disagree  with  us. 

I  realize  that  polls  show  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  weary  of  bearing  the  burden  of 
world  leadership.  Our  failure  in  Vietnam, 
the  fact  that  most  nations  to  whom  we  pro- 
vide billions  In  foreign  aid  consistently  vote 
against  us  In  the  U.N.,  the  failure  of  most  of 
our  European  allies  to  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  punish  and  deter  an  international  terror- 
ist outlaw,  the  huge  defense  expenditures 
during  a  budget  crunch  which  causes  cut- 
backs In  favorite  domestic  programs— all  of 
these  factors  combine  to  create  this  atti- 
tude: "Why  do  we  have  to  involve  ourselves 
in  places  like  Nicaragua,  Angola,  Ethiopia. 
Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan?  Let  us  take 
care  of  our  own  problems  and  let  other 
people  take  care  of  theirs." 

I  understand  this  frustration,  but  Winston 
Churchill  gave  us  the  answer  In  his  Iron 
Curtain  speech  at  Westminster  College  In 
1946:  "The  United  States  stands  at  this  time 
at  the  plimacle  of  world  power.  It  Is  a 
solemn  moment  for  the  American  democra- 
cy. For  with  primacy  in  power  is  also  joined 
an  awe-Inspiring  accountability  for  the 
future." 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  when  he 
spoke  them  forty  years  ago.  I  first  addressed 
this  organization  thirty-three  years  ago  at  a 
white  tie  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  In  New  York  City.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  been  around  the  world  many  times  and 
have  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  leaders  and 
thousands  of  ordinary  people  in  those  coun- 
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tries.  Some  like  us;  some  envy  us:  some  hate 
us.  But  in  their  hearts  most  of  the  people  in 
the  world  know  what  every  American 
should  know— that  without  the  United 
States  playing  a  responsible  role  on  the 
international  stage,  peace  and  freedom  will 
not  survive  in  the  world.  To  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility is  not  a  burden  to  be  borne 
grudgingly  but  an  exciting  challenge  worthy 
of  a  great  people. 

There  is  enormous  power  in  this  room 
today.  As  America's  leading  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, you  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
the  American  people  develop  the  under- 
standing, the  wisdom,  the  maturity,  and  the 
will  to  play  that  great  role  which  history 
has  bestowed  upon  us.« 


BROOKLYN  CENTER  IS  NAMED 
ALL-AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  year  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  USA  Today  honor  a 
handful  of  communities  as  "All-Ameri- 
can Cities." 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  nine 
cities  honored  this  year  is  Brooklyn 
Center,  MN. 

Brooklyn  Center  is  a  first-ring 
suburb  of  Minneapolis  with  a  current 
population  of  31.000.  Over  the  years, 
Brooklyn  Center  has  become  known, 
both  nationally  and  in  Minnesota,  as  a 
city  which  places  a  high  priority  on 
voluntarism  and  high  quality  local 
government. 

I  recall,  in  particular,  holding  a 
hearing  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  in  1981  at 
which  we  were  exploring  new  ways  of 
delivering  public  services.  One  of  the 
subjects  of  that  hearing  was  an  inno- 
vative concept  in  housing  which 
Brooklyn  Center  was  laimching  at 
that  time  which  provided  housing  al- 
ternatives for  older  city  residents, 
freeing  up  their  larger  homes  for  new 
families. 

That  project,  Brookwood,  includes 
170  apartment  and  townhouse  imlts. 
Sixty-five  of  the  units  are  occupied  by 
former  homeowners  who  were  enticed 
into  the  project  by  its  quality  and  its 
promise  of  an  easier  lifestyle.  In  the 
process,  65  single-family  homes  were 
made  available  to  younger  families, 
many  of  them  at  prices  well-below  the 
cost  of  building  new  homes  in  more 
distant  suburbs.  This  innovative  hous- 
ing project  was  one  of  the  items  men- 
tioned by  "All-American  Cities'" 
Judges  in  selecting  Brooklyn  Center. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Brooklyn  Cen- 
ter's success  has  been  its  high  quality 
of  both  elected  and  administrative 
leadership. 

I  am  proud  that  one  former  Brook- 
Ijm  Center  mayor,  Phil  Cohen,  has 
been  on  my  Minnesota  office  staff  as  a 
legislative  assistant  since  1979,  The 
current  Brooklyn  Center  mayor.  Dean 
Nyquist,  has  served  without  compensa- 
tion since  he  was  elected  in  1978. 
Brooklyn  Center's  city  manager 
Gerald  Splinter  figures  that  Mayor 
Nyquist's  spirit  of  volunteerism  and 


community  service  has  saved  the  city 
about  $S7,000  in  the  past  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  high 
honor  represented  in  the  selection  of 
Brooklyn  Center  as  an  "All-American 
City."  I  ask  that  the  following  articles 
on  Brooklyn  Center  and  Mayor  Dean 
Nyquist  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Brooklyn  Centxii  Is  Named  All-Ambrican 
(By  Jim  Parsons) 

A  city  that  claims  it  is  run  by  volunteers 
and  by  a  mayor  who  is  officially  paid  what 
he  is  worth— nothing— became  an  All-Amerl- 
can  City  Friday. 

The  volunteers  were  the  key  to  Brooklyn 
Center  being  selected,  along  with  eight 
other  U.S.  cities.  The  mayor's  salary,  or  lack 
thereof,  wasn't.  At  least,  not  directly. 

The  sponsors  of  the  awards,  USA  Today 
and  the  National  Municipal  League,  based 
their  selections  on  citizen  Involvement  in 
solving  problems.  For  Brooklyn  Center,  that 
means  Its  mediation  service  for  settling  dis- 
putes, its  Peacemaker  Center  with  counsel- 
ing for  individuals  and  families,  and  a  hous- 
ing project  designed  to  bring  young  families 
Into  the  community. 

Mayor  Dean  Nyquist's  salary  Indirectly  re- 
flects that.  He  considers  the  time  spent  on 
city  business  his  contribution,  and  that's 
why  he  doesn't  take  any  pay.  Every  year  at 
salary-discussion  time,  he  makes  a  motion 
that  he  be  paid  nothing.  It  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  pay-hlm-what-he's-worth 
motion. 

"Everyone  laughs  when  it  comes  up,"  City 
Manager  Gerald  Splinter  said,  "but  It  has 
saved  the  city  about  $57,000." 

Nyquist.  an  attorney  and  former  state  leg- 
islator, has  been  mayor  since  1978. 

Two  of  the  projects  that  earned  Brooklyn 
Center  its  award  rely  heavily  on  volunteers. 

The  mediation  project,  which  assisted  350 
people  last  year,  is  an  all-volunteer  oper- 
ation except  for  Its  director,  Ann  Waller- 
stedt.  "Our  mediators  not  only  work  for 
nothing,"  she  said,  "but  they  also  have  to  go 
through  26  hours  of  training  before  they 
start." 

The  mediators  deal  with  a  variety  of 
neighborhood  disputes— anything  from 
barking  dogs  to  trees  dropping  leaves  in 
someone  else's  yard— as  well  as  interperson- 
al conflicts,  such  as  a  stepfather  and  step- 
son disagreeing  over  disciplinary  rules.  The 
purpose  is  to  solve  problems  before  they  es- 
calate and  end  up  in  court. 

The  Peacemaker  Center  offers  counseling 
for  a  variety  of  problems  including  marital 
difficulties,  child  and  sex  abuse  and  chemi- 
cal dependence.  The  counselors  are  profes- 
sionals: a  church  pays  the  salary  of  the 
head  counselor.  Lawyers,  doctors  and  other 
volunteers  are  used  when  needed  to  help 
with  some  of  problems. 

The  housing  project  was  mentioned  in  the 
award  because  it  was  an  idea  that  came 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others 
and  was  not  hatched  at  city  hall. 

The  city  built  170  condo  units,  apartments 
and  townhouses  for  older  people.  The  idea 
was  to  attract  older  homeowners  In  the  city 
to  buy  units  in  the  Brookwood  project  and 
sell  their  homes  to  growing  families. 

That  would  help  bring  new  people  into 
the  community  of  31,000  and  replenish  the 
dwindling  enrollment  in  the  area's  schools. 

Singer  said  most  of  the  units  have  been 
sold  and  there  are  65  former  homeo^^Tiers 
now  living  in  Brookwood.  The  financing  ar- 
ranged on  the  project  stimulated  other 
home  sales. 


"We  are  confldent  It  has  worked,"  he  said, 
"becaute  the  kindergarten  population  (In 
the  Brooklyn  Center  Mhool  district)  has 
gone  up." 

Other  cities  receiving  All-American  status 
were  Mllilani  Town,  Hawaii:  Normal 
HelghU,  Calif.:  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  Highland 
Park,  111.:  Jackson,  Mich.:  OranU  Pan,  Ore.: 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Ntnty-three  cities  entered  the  competi- 
tion. 

Brooklyn  Cbntbr  Vtn  roR  All-Amirican 
City  Award 

(By  Mary  Jane  Ouatafson) 

Brooklyn  Center  is  among  30  cities  in  the 
United  States— finalists  competing  for  All- 
America  City  Awards  for  citlsen  action,  ef- 
fective organization  and  community  im- 
provement. 

There  were  600  entries  In  the  contest  co- 
sponsored  by  Citizens  Forum  on  Self  Oov- 
emment/National  Municipal  League  and 
USA  Today.  The  field  was  narrowed  to  93 
cities,  and  last  month,  to  the  20  finalists, 
who  made  oral  presentations  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  the  Onuil  Netherland  Plaza 
Hotel,  Clnclimati.  Ohio,  at  the  91st  National 
Conference  on  Government. 

Eight  to  12  cities  will  be  selected  the  final 
winners  by  the  panel  of  12  judges,  who 
heard  the  oral  presentations.  Field  verifica- 
tion will  be  made  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  the  winners  will  be  announced  in  April. 
An  awards  dinner  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  Rev.  Dick  Rabine.  putor  at  the 
Brookdale  Covenant  Church,  presented  the 
Brooklyn  Center  story,  accompanied  by  a 
slide  presentation.  Rabine  focused  on  three 
projects— the  Brooklyn  Center  Mediation 
Project,  the  Brooklyn  Peacemaker  Center 
and  Brookwood. 

"We  have  thought  of  our  community  at 
an  All-America  City  for  a  long  time,  and  we 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  try  to  make  It 
official."  Rabine  told  the  judges.  He  ex- 
plained the  city  will  celebrate  its  7Sth  anni- 
versary in  1986,  and  added,  "Our  conununlty 
has  a  strong  Industrial  base  and  a  goals-ori- 
ented value  system  that  has  given  us  stabili- 
ty in  our  seven-and-a-half  decades  of  growth 
and  change. 

'"Public/private  partnerships  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  dvic  succeasei 
in  Brooklyn  Center,"  Rabine  continued. 
"They  have  enabled  us  to  develop  a  proac- 
tive sense  of  community— an  ability  to  an- 
ticipate problems  and  to  deal  creatively  with 
them." 

"Today."  Rabine  said.  "140  conununlty 
volunteers  serve  as  mediators,  case  develop- 
ers, receptionists,  child  care  providers  for 
parents  attending  support  groups,  foster 
parents  to  college  students  in  need  of  posi- 
tive parenting,  attorneys  as  legal  advisors, 
physicians  for  medical  services  and  paston 
who  actively  support  the  Peacemaker 
Center  with  referrals." 

The  third  major  project  Is  Brookwood, 
Rabine  said  a  conununlty  concern  arose 
over  the  number  of  aging  residents  still 
living  in  their  original  homes.  "Few  moder- 
ately-priced homes  were  available  for  young 
families.  These  conditions  contributed  to  a 
potential  for  a  deteriorating  housing  stock, 
and  declining  enrollments  in  two  of  the  four 
school  districts  serving  Brooklyn  Center." 

"A  survey  of  500  elderly  Brooklyn  Center 
residents  indicated  that  most  wanted  to  stay 
in  the  community,  that  generally  they  had 
resources  to  live  in  un-subsidlzed  housing, 
and  that  they  wanted  to  escape  malnte- 
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nance  costs  associated  with  home  owner- 
ship." Rablne  explained. 

Armed  with  survey  results,  the  Brooklyn 
Center  Chamber,  the  Community  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  Program  (CEAP)  and  city  gov- 
ernment joined  together  to  explore  the  po- 
tential for  a  specialized  housing  project,  and 
a  25-member  citizens'  committee  was  formed 
to  work  with  local  senior  adults.  A  developer 
was  selected,  financial  options  explored,  a 
site  chosen,  and  a  final  development  pack- 
age was  recommended  to  the  city.  The 
project  includes  170  rental  apartments  and 
town  homes  made  affordable,  in  part, 
through  tax  increment  financing. 

Rabine  stressed  that  the  city's  administra- 
tive team,  business  community,  various 
churches,  civic  groups,  service  clubs,  school 
personnel  and  a  host  of  citizen  volunteers 
have  built  a  strong  tradition  of  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  the  community. 
"This  shared  commitment  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  numerous  programs 
and  community  problems  and  meeting  com- 
munity needs,"  he  said. 

Explaining  the  Brooklyn  Center  Media- 
tion Project,  Rabine  said  concern  develop- 
ment because  of  an  increasing  number  of 
single-parent  households,  a  rising  need  for 
elderly  care,  an  increase  in  low-to-moderate 
income  families  in  rental  housing  and  juve- 
nile problems.  "This  contributed  to  stressful 
family  relationships  and  a  dispute  between 
neighbors— all  requiring  police  attention. 
Ultimately,  it  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
broad-based  3S-member  task  force  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  identifying  solu- 
tions." 

The  Brooklyn  Center  Mediation  Project 
began  in  June  of  1983,  after  a  15-member 
advisory  board  was  charged  with  developing 
and  promoting  the  project  and  volunteers 
were  trained.  Over  500  people  have  used 
services  provided  by  the  Mediation  Project 
during  its  brief  two-year  history  to  resolve 
disputes  between  neighbors,  family  mem- 
bers, retailers  and  customers,  employers  and 
employees,  and  with  first-time  juvenile  of- 
fenders, their  parents  and  victims.  Volun- 
tary mediation  is  offered  free  of  charge  and 
is  confidential. 

"Our  second  noteworthy  project  is  the 
Brooklyn  Peacemaker  Center."  Rabine  told 
the  judges.  "This  project  developed  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  need  for  office  space  by 
the  Brooklyn  Center  Medication  Project 
and  affordable  counseling  service  for  indi- 
vidual and  family  problems." 

Rabine  explained  how  the  vacant  Brook- 
dale  Covenant  parsonage,  5136  N.  Lilac 
Drive,  was  transformed  into  the  Brooklyn 
Peacemaker  Center  a  year  ago  after  a  non- 
profit corporation  was  established  to  serve 
as  an  umbrella  structure  for  the  two  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  mediation  and  coun- 
seling, the  Peacemaker  Center  offers  an  ex- 
tended range  of  human  services  including 
Parents  Anonymous,  personal  and  group 
counseling,  and  supervised  visitation  for 
non-custodial  parents. 

Rabine  said  that  $2,225  million  worth  of 
mortgage  bond  financing  was  secured  to 
help  young  families  afford  homes  made 
available  by  seniors  moving  into  Brookwood. 
"More  than  120  new  families  have  moved  to 
Brooklyn  Center  in  two  years  since  the  bond 
offering  made  home  ownership  possible  for 
them.  This  healthy  influx  has  begun  to  re- 
store our  housing  stock,  and  inject  signifi- 
cant vitality  into  our  community."  Rabine 
explained. 

"And  we  aren't  done  yet— not  by  a  long 
shot,"  he  continued.  "Last  year,  our  city 
council  appointed  a  25-member  Year  2000 


Committee  to  analyze  trends  and  concerns 
likely  to  affect  our  community  in  future 
decades,  and  to  evaluate  current  efforts  to 
meet  future  challenges. 

"So,  you  can  see  why  we  in  Brooklyn 
Center  describe  our  community  as  The 
Something  More  City,"  he  said.  "The  phi- 
losophy of  our  city  leaders  and  residents  re- 
flect that  there  is  always  something  more  to 
be  offered,  and  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing more  to  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community." 

Brooklyn  Cemter's  "Volumtekr  Mayor" 
Has  E>onatkd  $54,381  to  His  CoionniiTY 

(By  Jack  Tubert) 
When  he  begins  his  fifth  term  and  the 
subject  of  salary  comes  up,  Brooklyn  Center 
Mayor  Dean  Nyquist  will  introduce  his  well- 
known  "Pay-Him-What-He's-Worth"  resolu- 
tion. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  in  1978.  Nyquist 
hasn't  taken  a  dime  of  the  $540  monthly 
salary  payable  to  the  city's  chief  executive. 
Instead,  by  his  motion,  the  money  goes  into 
the  city's  general  fund. 

A  corporation  and  real  estate  attorney  in 
a  small  firm,  Nyquist  said  he  makes  a  good 
living  without  the  city's  money. 

This  has  saved  Brooklyn  Center  about 
$54,381  through  October,  and  has  made  Ny- 
quist a  rarity  in  mayoral  circles.  No  other 
Minnesota  city  with  a  population  exceeding 
30,000  has  an  unpaid  mayor,  he  said  (Brook- 
lyn Center's  population  is  31,230).  The  Min- 
nesota League  of  Cities  lists  seven  cities 
with  populations  between  30,000  and  36.000. 
Their  annual  mayoral  salaries  range  from 
$5,200  in  Coon  Rapids  to  $10,188  in  Moor- 
head. 

And  Nyquist  points  to  a  directory  of  U.S. 
mayors  of  cities  Brooklyn  Center's  size  that 
also  shows  no  other  volunteer  mayors. 

He  doesn't  decline  the  salary  to  be  unique: 
he  is  simply  a  community  volunteer. 

City  Manager  Gerald  Splinter  said, 
"Coaches  in  the  Little  Leagues  and  people 
elsewhere  across  the  city  volunteer  their 
time  and  their  talents  to  the  community. 
Since  he  hadn't  had  time  to  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  coach  baseball,  the  mayor 
feels  he  has  skills  in  government  to  offer.  So 
he  serves  as  mayor  without  salary;  that's  his 
volunteering." 

Nyquist's  govenunent  skills  stem  from  his 
1967-72  stint  in  the  Legislature,  where  he 
once  was  listed  as  Minnesota's  third  most 
conservative  state  senator. 

Volunteering  is  a  key  component  of  his 
conservative  philosophy,  and  he  promotes  it 
every  way  he  can. 

^-^'I  like  to  get  people  involved  in  projects, 
like  the  current  Year  2000  Committee.  Al- 
ready it  is  looking  ahead  to  the  city's 
needs."  said  Nyquist. 

A  task  force  of  volunteers  has  been 
formed  to  decide  what  the  city  should  do 
with  the  Earle  Brown  Farm  complex,  which 
the  city  recently  bought. 

Nyquist  also  boasts  of  the  city's  volunteer 
partnership  of  industry  and  parents  caring 
for  kids  after  school. 

City  public-private  programs  and  volun- 
teer projects  for  youth  earned  a  salute  last 
summer  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors.  One  such  program,  which  helps  re- 
direct juvenile  offenders,  was  started  with 
$2,000  in  "seed  money"  that  in  effect  came 
from  Nyquist's  untapped  salary.  Today  it  is 
self-sufficient  and  quite  successful,  he  said. 
Such  civic  involvement  has  helped  make 
Brooklyn  Center  one  of  20  semifinalists  in 
the  1985  All-America  City  competition.  The 


final  phase  of  the  competition  will  be  held 
Saturday  in  Cincinnati. 

When  his  fifth  term  ends  in  1987,  Ny- 
quist's total  salary  contribution  to  the  city 
wUl  be  just  shy  of  $65,000. 

He  declines  to  discuss  seeking  to  tie  or 
break  Brooklyn  Center's  record  of  six  con- 
secutive terms  by  a  mayor.  That  was  set  by 
his  predecessor.  Phil  Cohen,  now  a  member 
of  U.S.  Sen.  Dave  Durenberger's  staff. 
Cohen  remains  active  on  civic  committees 
and  calls  Nyquist  "a  very  dedicated  mayor; 
he's  kept  his  conservative  manner,  but  i> 
very  receptive  to  new  creative  ideas." 

Nyquist  will  be  51  in  January.  He  was 
bom  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Brule,  Wis.  The 
family  moved  to  Hoffman.  Minn.,  when  he 
was  8.  He  earned  a  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  North  DakoU  SUte  Universi- 
ty, and  worked  as  a  manager  in  an  electrical 
department  at  Honeywell  before  embarking 
on  a  law  career. 

When  he  does  leave  politics,  the  mayor 
said,  he  might  try  his  hand  at  the  restau- 
rant business.  He  recalled  telling  that  to  a 
friend,  who  asked  if  Nyquist  was  ready  for 
an  80-hour  work  week.  Nyquist's  answer? 
"Why  not?  it's  less  than  I  work  a  week 
now!" 

Brooklyn  Center  Looks  Ahead  to  the 
Year  2000 

(By  Leonard  Inskip) 
Brooklyn  Center  hopes  to  shape  its  future 
rather  than  merely  respond  to  events  as 
they  occur.  Its  plan  for  doing  so  is  a  useful 
model  for  other  Minnesota  cities,  particular- 
ly maturing  suburbs. 

While  day-to-day  municipal  problems  are 
important,  "there  needs  to  be  more  time, 
energy  and  effort  directed  toward  .  .  .  a  .  .  . 
strategic  perspective  for  Brooklyn  Center," 
said  a  committee  that  looked  ahead  to  the 
year  2000.  "If  our  community  is  to  be  vital 
in  the  coming  decades,  we  must  anticipate 
trends,  problems  and  issues  and  attempt  to 
mitigate  or  avoid  their  negative  impacts  and 
take  advantage  of  the  positives." 

A  key  element  in  that  strategy  is  a  con- 
cise, simple  chart  that  matches  trends  and 
issues  with  impact  areas.  The  chart  cuts 
through  the  complexity  of  trends  and  issues 
and  presents  them  understandably.  It  also 
can  help  officials  and  citizens  readily  make 
comparisons  and  connections  between 
issues. 

The  13-member  committee,  drawn  from 
government  and  the  public,  listed  issues  and 
trends  vertically  on  the  chart.  It  listed  hori- 
zontally nine  possible  impact  areas— for  ex- 
ample, housing  and  planning. 

James  Barton,  director  of  planning  assist- 
tmce  for  the  Metropolitan  Coimcil,  says 
Brooklyn  Center  is  a  plaiming  leader.  He 
hopes  other  communities  will  look  at  Its 
"unique  process."  Phil  Cohen,  an  aide  to 
Sen.  Dave  Durenberger.  says  Brooklyn 
Center  is  identifying  "what's  needed  by 
first-ring  suburbs  over  the  next  decade." 
Cohen,  a  former  Brooklyn  Center  mayor, 
was  on  the  Year  2000  Committee. 

Brooklyn  Center's  population  and  housing 
are  aging.  Single-parent  households  are  in- 
creasing. Commerce  and  industry  are  ex- 
panding, helped  by  the  opening  of  Inter- 
state Hwy.  94  to  downtown  Minneapolis. 

Although  established  in  1911,  Brooklyn 
Center  had  most  of  its  residential  growth 
after  World  War  II.  By  2000.  that  housing 
will  be  30  to  40  years  old,  a  time  when  reju- 
venation often  is  needed  or  decay  sets  in. 

A  middle-income  community  of  31.000 
people.   Brooklyn  Center  has  more  blue- 


collar  than  white-collar  workers.  Much  of 
the  housing  consists  of  three-bedroom  ram- 
blers of  900  to  1,000  square  feet,  with  single- 
car  garages.  To  encourage  remodeling,  so 
that  houses  attract  future  buyers,  the  city 
may  need  to  revise  codes  governing  setbacks 
for  additions.  It  might  offer  advice  on  rein- 
sulatlon,  new  heating  systems  and  other 
home  improvements.  The  Year  2000  chart 
shows  housing  affecting  city  council  policy, 
city  planning  and  city  services.  The  commit- 
tee suggested  that  the  city's  Housing  Com- 
mission "recommended  financial  and  infor- 
mational mechanisms  to  assist  homeowners 
in  major  maintenance  and  energy  modern- 
ization projects." 

The  aging  of  residents  produced  a  com- 
ment in  all  nine  impact  areas  on  the  chart: 
The  city  may  need  to  develop  new  services 
for  the  elderly  and  new  housing  options 
that  encourage  turnover  of  empty-nester 
homes  to  younger  families. 

Other  issues  raised  by  the  committee 
ranged  from  recycling  and  storm  drainage 
to  historic  preservation  and  schools. 

Another  was  an  increasing  potential  for 
city  Involvement  In  human  services.  Once, 
mtmicipal  governments  dealt  mainly  with 
fire,  police  and  physical  development.  New 
problems  include  battered  women,  single 
parents,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped.  Sub- 
urbs usually  lack  much  experience  with 
social  programs,  says  City  Manager  Gerald 
Splinter,  but  "the  report  tells  us  to  start 
thinking."  The  report  urged  the  city  council 
to  ask  the  city's  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  recommend  "guidelines  for  evaluating 
new  social  and  human-resource  service 
needs." 

Splinter  notes  how  one  new  program  may 
affect  others.  The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion's efforts  for  handicapped  accessibility, 
including  a  booklet  listinJE  accessible  busi- 
nesses, attracted  new  handicapped  resi- 
dents. That  created  a  need  for  better  side- 
walk snow  removal.  More  handlci4>ped  resi- 
dents also  means  more  stalled  wheelchairs 
to  respond  to. 

A  "Target  store  plaimed  in  1984  illustrated 
the  problem  of  reacting  rather  than  antici- 
pating. Worried  about  traffic  flows,  the  dty 
declared  a  three-month  moratorium  on 
retail  development  while  it  studied  traffic. 
Today,  Brooklyn  Center's  traffic  data  is 
computerized  for  the  first  time. 

"If  the  new  process  works,  the  city  councU 
will  spend  money  to  solve  a  problem  before 
a  crisis  comes,"  Splinter  says.  But  such  deci- 
sions won't  be  easy.  "It's  tough  to  get 
money  for  a  potential  problem." 

Splinter  says  another  key  to  success  wiU 
be  Joint  biennial  meetings  of  all  city  agen- 
cies and  commissions  to  update  the  Year 
3000  report,  so  that  it  evolves  with  city 
needs.  The  first  meeting  is  proposed  for 
1987. 

Brooklyn  Center  is  a  candidate  for  an  All- 
America  City  award  in  1988.  No  Judgment  is 
possible  here  on  most  Brooklyn  Center  pro- 
gnuns.  But  an  All-America  City  should  be 
one  that  looks  beyond  today  so  that  it  can 
better  manage  tomorrow.  In  that  sense, 
Brooklyn  Center  is  a  winner  already.* 


the  Washington.  DC-based  law  firm  of 
Keller  &  Heckman,  has  been  named 
coimsel  emeritus  for  the  Private  Carri- 
er Conference,  after  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  which  he  served  as 
the  group's  general  counsel. 

The  Private  Carrier  Conference  is 
the  largest  of  11  conferences  affiliated 
with  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion. It  represents  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, shippers,  and  receivers  who 
operate  motor  trucks  as  an  extension 
of  their  primary  business  endeavors. 
Private  carriers  are  the  dominant 
sector  of  the  trucking  industry  today, 
hauling  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's intercity  truck-ton  mileage  and 
operating  6  million  vehicles. 

Joe  Keller  was  bom  in  Dayton,  OH, 
in  1907.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton  in  1928  with  an  A.B. 
degree,  and  received  his  law  degree 
there  in  1930.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  Bar  and  began  practicing  law  in 
Dajrton. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  being  organized  in 
1934,  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton by  James  Cox,  newspaper  publish- 
er, family  friend,  and  former  Ohio 
Governor.  Ohio's  loss  was  Washing- 
ton's gain.  Soon  thereafter  he  Joined 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Dow, 
Lohnes  &  Albertson  where  he  began 
his  work  with  the  Private  Carrier  Con- 
ference. During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  law 
firm. 

In  1962,  he  founded  his  own  firm, 
Keller  &  Heckman,  with  Jerry  Heck- 
man. a  former  colleague.  He  has 
served  as  a  law  instructor  and  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  to  leading  law 
reviews.  He  has  also  served  as  legal 
editor  of  the  Private  Carrier. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Joe  Keller  for  his  dedi- 
cation, his  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  responsibilities  in  the 
motor  carrier  industry,  and  his  effec- 
tive contribution  in  the  Nation's 
search  for  a  responsible  transportation 
policy.* 


JOSEPH  E.  KELLER,  COUNSEL 
EMERITUS  FOR  PRIVATE  CAR- 
RIER CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  a  member  of 
the  Senate  truck  caucus,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  note  that 
Joseph  E.  KeUer.  founding  partner  in 


NAVY  CELEBRATES  7STH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  NAVAL  AVIA'nON 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WHJSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  I  inserted  in  the 
RacoRO  a  tribute  for  the  Navy's  76th 
Anniversary  of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Program.  Due  to  a  clerical  error,  a 
letter  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Lehman  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted. I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoro  at  this  point. 
The  letter  follows: 


0.8.  SlMATI, 

CoimiTTiz  ON  AitMSD  Snvicts. 
Waihington,  DC,  May  t.  JUt. 

Hon.  John  P.  LcmtAN,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Naw, 
The  PenUiffon,  Waehinoton,  DC. 

DiAR  Mr.  Skrrart;  Last  year,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  strongly 
supported  your  request  for  nine  P-SC  air- 
craft to  meet  your  Barbers  Point  squadron 
transition  and  the  initial  procurement  of  P- 
3C  aircraft  for  the  first  Naval  Reserve  P-SC 
squadron  in  Fiscal  Tear  1988.  We  also  ap- 
proved an  additional  Update  III  retrofit  kits 
that  were  added  to  your  requested  15  kits  In 
the  FY  '80  Appropriations  Bill,  to  accelerate 
modernization  of  the  fleet. 

Recently,  you  announced  the  Navy's  plan 
to  procure  125  P-3D'i  beginning  in  Fiscal 
Year  1989.  Because  of  growing  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat,  I  fully  support  the  need  for 
the  P-3D.  I  applaud  your  efforts  regarding 
the  upgrading  of  the  avionics  system  and 
planned  incorporation  of  more  fuel  efficient 
engines  which  will  provide  a  significant  In- 
crease in  this  weapon  system's  capability. 
Your  support,  with  respect  to  P-SC  procure- 
ment through  FY  '88,  is  essential  in  main- 
taining an  adequate  force  structure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  nine  P-SC's 
are  needed  in  Fiscal  Years  '87  and  '88  to 
complete  procurement  for  the  first  P-SC  re- 
serve squadron,  to  continue  the  Barbers 
Point  transition,  and  to  support  the  critical 
ASW  aircraft  requirements  of  a  key  NATO 
ally.  I  am  sure  that  you  fully  appreciate  the 
need  to  maintain  the  current  production 
line  of  this  proven  ASW  asset  as  the  pro- 
gram proceeds  from  the  "C"  and  the  "D" 
configuration. 

Be  assured  of  my  strong  support  for  the 
funds  and  program  in  the  F^vsident's  re- 
quest and  in  the  smooth  orderly  transition 
from  the  P-3C  to  the  P-3D. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  and  consider- 
ation on  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Pbr  Wilson.* 


INNA  MEIMAN'S  PAINFUL 
PLIGHT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr,  President,  Inna 
Meiman  is  a  woman  in  pain.  She  is  in 
physical  pain  and  In  mental  anguish. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  Pamela  Huey. 
visited  Inna  Meiman  in  her  Moscow 
apartment  May  9.  Inna's  husband, 
Naum  Meiman,  had  gone  to  the  coun- 
try because  the  pressure  on  him  had 
become  unbearable. 

The  Meimans  are  seeking  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Inna  Meiman  is  criti- 
cally ill  with  cancer  and  holds  out 
hope  treatment  she  would  receive  in 
the  West  would  cure  her. 

Soviet  doctors  have  performed  four 
operations  on  Mrs.  Meiman's  malig- 
nant tumor  but  they  say  there  is  noth- 
ing more  they  can  do  for  her. 

Inna  Meiman  said  her  pain  is  con- 
stant. Only  occasionally,  when  she  sits 
very  still,  does  the  pain  subside  some- 
what. But  she  says  she  is  also  in  pain 
watching  her  husband,  knowing  what 
he  is  going  through. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  the  Meimans  to  leave.  Why  the 
Soviets  refuse  to  let  this  kind,  wonder- 
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ful  couple  emigrate  is  beyond  my 
Imagination.  They  both  deserve  the 
best  life  has  to  offer  and  not  the  death 
that  is  sure  to  come  for  Inna  if  she  is 
denied  permission.* 


THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  Senate  today  about 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Insti- 
tute. The  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  create  this  In- 
stitute on  March  18,  1986,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  It  is  an  important  new 
research  center  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  proposed  to  provide 
the  Government  with  independent,  ob- 
jective scientific  advice  about  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Program,  also 
known  as  star  wars. 

The  SDI  Program  could  use  an  ob- 
jective research  center.  The  program 
has  so  many  technological  questions 
that  our  best  scientists  cannot  agree 
on  the  program's  feasibility,  much  less 
its  ultimate  characteristics.  Moreover, 
the  country  is  making  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  the  program— over  $2  billion 
this  year  with  a  pending  budget  re- 
quest for  almost  $5  billion  next  year. 
So  when  I  heard  that  DOD  was  pro- 
posing a  new  institute  to  evaluate  on- 
going SDI  research.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  more  about  it. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Defense  Department,  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  proposed  Institute.  I 
want  to  share  that  information  with 
the  Senate,  and  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence will  follow  these  remarks. 
Some  of  what  I  learned  was  also  trou- 
bling, and  I  want  to  share  my  concerns 
with  the  Senate  as  well. 

First,  some  background.  I  learned 
that,  officially,  the  Institute  would  be 
a  federally  fimded  research  and  devel- 
opment  center  or  FFRDC.  FFRDC's 
formation  and  operation  are  con- 
trolled by  executive  directives  de- 
signed to  ensure  these  organizations' 
independence,  competence  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. The  directives  require  a 
Federal  agency  wishing  to  create  a 
new  FFRDC  to  assess  the  need  for  the 
research  center.  If  the  assessment  is 
favorable,  the  directives  permit  the 
agency  to  contract  with  a  private 
entity  to  manage  the  center  for  a  max- 
imum of  5  years.  The  directives  cau- 
tion the  agency  that  it  must  establish 
a  center  which  will  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  Government  to 
ensure  its  objectivity.  They  also  re- 
quire the  agency  to  implement  con- 
trols to  assure  the  reasonableness  of 
the  center's  expenses. 

After  reviewing  these  directives,  I 
began  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
SDI  Institute.  I  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  names  of  those  "cer- 
tain prominent  individuals  in  the  sci- 
ence fields"  whom  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  invited  to  form  the  organi- 


zation to  run  the  Institute.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  so  far  refused 
to  identify  these  Individuals— even 
though  these  individuals  have  agreed 
to  submit  a  proposal  to  run  the  Insti- 
tute, and  even  though  the  Department 
is  not  planning  to  invite  anyone  else  to 
bid  on  the  project. 

Given  the  potential  significance  of 
the  Institute  in  evaluating  the  SDI 
Program,  the  public  and  Congress 
have  a  right  to  know  full  details  about 
the  project  and  the  people  their  Gov- 
ernment is  dealing  with,  on  a  sole- 
source  basis,  to  manage  the  research. 
The  Defense  Department  has,  in  some 
respects,  been  very  forthcoming  about 
the  SDI  Institute;  I  urge  them  not  to 
shy  away  from  the  full  public  discus- 
sion that  should  and  will  attend  any 
undertaking  of  this  kind. 

Another  concern  I  have  about  the 
Institute  arose  when  I  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  about  how  the  In- 
stitute's personnel  would  be  selected.  I 
was  told,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  Organization 
was  planning  to  participate  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  Institute's  chief  execu- 
tive and  about  a  dozen  senior  staff 
members.  That  wasn't  the  response  I 
was  expecting. 

In  most  cases,  the  Government  plays 
no  role  in  an  FFRDC's  hiring  decisions 
beyond  expressing  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  person  proposed  by  the 
contractor  to  be  the  chief  executive. 
The  chief  executive  of  one  DOD-spon- 
sored  think  tank,  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis,   has  been  selected  and   re- 
tained even  in  the  face  of  express  Gov- 
ernment   opposition.    That's    because 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  weaken  an 
FFRDC's  independence  is  to  allow  the 
sponsoring  agency  to  influence  its  per- 
sonnel decisions.  The  extensive  role 
envisioned  by  SDIO  Is  simply  unprece- 
dented  in  DOD-sponsored  FFRDC's, 
and  Congress  should  not  sit  still  for  it. 
I  was  further  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  not  plan- 
ning to  ask  any  outside  experts  to 
review  the  management  proposals  it 
receives   regarding   to   SDI   Institute. 
The  peer  review  process  is  our  best 
means  for  ensuring  high-quality  scien- 
tific endeavors,  and  our  Nation's  scien- 
tific capability  is  built  upon  it.  It  is 
clearly  appropriate  here.  In  light  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  may  be 
used  to  fund  the  Institute  and  the  im- 
portant work  it  would  be  doing,  the 
need  for  a  peer  review  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful   operation   is   too   critical   to 
ignore. 

Finally,  I  learned  that  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  intend  to  address 
a  revolving  door  problem  that  may 
attend  the  operations  of  the  SDI  Insti- 
tute. Unlike  many  other  research  cen- 
ters, the  SDI  Institute  will  be  expected 
to  spend  a  significant  portion  of  its  re- 
sources on  reviewing  research  per- 
formed by  other  parties.  Absent  rules 
to  the  contrary,  an  Institute  employee 


could  advocate  funding  for  a  particu- 
lar firm's  proposals  and,  a  few  weeks 
later,  take  a  job  with  that  same  firm. 
This  possibility  may  taint  the  pro- 
posed Institute's  objectivity  and 
should  be  addressed. 

The  SDI  Institute  could  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  an  objective 
assessment  of  the  SDI  Program— but 
only  if  it  is  a  truly  independent  body. 
Independence  is  the  critical  require- 
ment—otherwise the  Institute  may 
become  the  equivalent  of  scientific 
window-dressing. 

The  Defense  Department  has  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  consider  the 
issues  I  have  raised.  I  am  hopeful  that 
most  if  not  all  of  them  can  be  prompt- 
ly resolved  administratively.  If  not,  I 
will  pursue  legislative  remedies,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  this  effort.  The  proposed  Insti- 
tute is  too  important  not  to  take  the 
steps  we  must  to  ensure  its  independ- 
ence. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  letters  b^ 
printed  into  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 
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U.S.  Senate,  CoBOfiTTEK  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  SuBcomirr- 
TEE  ON  Oversight  or  Goverw- 
ifENT  Management, 

Washington,  DC.  April  9,  1986. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretory,  Department  of  Defense,  The  Pen- 
tagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  March  18,  1986, 
the  Department  of  Defense  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  intent  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Federally  Funded  Research  and 
Development  Center  (FPRE>C)  designated 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Institute 
(SDII).  Please  provide  the  following  Infor- 
mation about  this  proposal: 

1.  In  accordance  with  section  6(a)  and 
(b)(1)  of  OFPP  Policy  Letter  84.1  (April  4, 
1984),  prior  to  announcing  its  intent  to  es- 
tablish the  SDII,  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  al- 
ternative sources  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives. 

a.  Please  identify  by  name  and  job  title 
the  persons  who  performed  this  assessment 
and  the  date  on  which  the  assessment  was 
completed. 

b.  Please  identify  each  alternative  source 
assessed  and  explain  why  each  was  foimd  in- 
adequate. In  particular,  please  explain  why 
the  Department  concluded  that  an  existing 
FFRDC  or  national  laboratory  could  not  ac- 
complish the  same  objectives  at  a  lower 
cost. 

c.  Is  the  Department's  assessment  of  exist- 
ing alternative  sources  contained  in  a  writ- 
ten report?  If  so,  please  submit  a  copy  with 
your  responses  to  these  questions. 

2.  Please  describe  the  expected  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  SDII. 

a.  Will  the  federal  government  or  a  pri- 
vate entity  own  the  SDII? 

b.  Please  indicate  the  type  of  organization 
expected  to  manage  the  SDII— will  it  be  a 
university,  consortium  of  universities,  other 
nonprofit  organization,  or  industrial  firm? 

c.  Please  identify  by  name  and  address 
any  organization  which  is  under  consider- 
ation or  has  been  selected  to  own  or  manage 
the  SDII. 


3.  Will  the  SDII  operate  under  a  general 
charter  from  the  government  or  pursuant  to 
specific  federal  contracts?  Please  elaborate. 

a.  Will  the  SDII  be  capable  of  performing 
in-house  scientific  analysis  and  technical 
evaluations  or  will  it  contract  with  outside 
entities  to  perform  these  tasks? 

b.  Will  the  SDII  periorm  primary  re- 
search or  be  limited  to  reviewing  research 
performed  by  others? 

4.  What  win  be  the  relationship  between 
the  SDII  and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tives Office  ("SDIO")?  Will  there  be  any 
overlap  in  personnel?  Please  describe  how 
the  SDII  will  differ  in  iU  operations  and 
mission  from  the  SDIO. 

5.  What  will  be  the  relationship  between 
the  SDII  and  existing  FFRDCs  and  national 
laboratories  performing  research  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Intiative  Program?  Will 
other  FFRDCs  and  the  national  laborato- 
ries continue  to  perform  research  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program?  Will 
these  other  entities  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  SDII? 

6.  What  will  be  the  relationship  between 
the  SDII  and  privately-owned  firms?  Will 
the  SDII  be  able  to  award  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  to  award  federal  re- 
search and  development  contracts  to  these 
firms?  Please  explain. 

7.  In  accordance  with  section  6(c)  of  OFPP 
Policy  Letter  84-1,  has  the  Department  exe- 
cuted a  contract,  legal  Instrument,  and/or 
written  agreement  of  sponsorship  with  any 
party  concerning  the  SDII?  Is  the  Depart- 
ment currently  engaged  in  negotiating  or 
drafting  these  documents?  Please  submit  a 
copy  of  any  executed  document  with  your 
responses  to  these  questions. 

8.  How  many  persons  are  expected  to  be 
employed  by  or  otherwise  funded  by  the 
SDII  during  calendar  years  1986  and  1987? 

9.  Who  will  have  input  into  the  selection 
of  personnel  and  how  will  this  process  woric? 
Who  will  have  final  authority  to  select  per- 
sonnel? 

10.  Please  identify  by  name,  job  title  and 
address,  the  person,  if  any,  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  head  the  SDII. 

11.  OFPP  Policy  Letter  84-1  indicates  that 
FFRDCs  are  to  "operate  in  the  public  inter- 
est free  from  organizational  conflict  of  in- 
terest" and  are  to  maintain  their  "objectivi- 
ty and  independence"  from  the  sponsoring 
agency.  Sections  5(C)(2)(e)  and  6(C). 

a.  Will  persons  working  for  the  SDII  be 
federal  employees  subject  to  federal  conflict 
of  interest  laws?  If  not.  what  measures  will 
be  taken  to  safeguard  the  SDII  from  con- 
flicts of  interest  including  the  "revolving 
door"? 

b.  What  measures  will  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  SDII  will  maintain  Ite  objectivity 
and  Independence  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  SDIO?  In  particular,  what 
steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  SDII 
is  staffed  with  persons  holding  a  variety  of 
viewpoints  on  the  feasibility  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Program? 

12.  What  is  the  projected  budget  for  the 
SDII  during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987? 

a.  What  are  the  SDII's  projected  startup 
costs? 

b.  Will  the  SDII  require  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  any  facilities?  Where  Is 
the  SDII  expected  to  be  located  physically? 

c.  What  are  the  SDII's  projected  operat- 
ing costs  during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987? 

13.  What  will  be  the  initial  source  of  funds 
for  the  SDII?  Will  the  Department  request 
new  budget  authority  or  will  it  re-direct 
funds  from  existing  programs?  If  it  plans  to 


redirect    funds    from    existing    programs, 
which  programs  will  be  affected? 

14.  Since  the  SDII  will  perform  research 
in  a  noncompetitive  environment,  what  con- 
trols has  the  Department  established  In 
compliance  with  section  6(b)(4)  of  OPPP 
Policy  Letter  84-1  to  ensure  that  the  SDII 
will  provide  services  at  a  reasonable  cost? 

Please  provide  this  Information  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  no  later  than  April  14.  1986.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  please  have  your 
staff  contact  Ellse  J.  Bean  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's staff  at  224-3682.  Thanlc  you  for 
your  assistance  in  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Department  or  Defense,  Stratboic 
Defense    Initiative    Oroaniza- 

TION, 

Washington,  DC,  April  16, 1986. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter 
dated  April  9.  1986  requesting  Information 
about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Insti- 
tute (SDII).  These  responses  correspond  to 
the  numbering  In  your  letter. 

1.  (a)  The  assessment  was  an  evolutionary 
process  in  which  a  number  of  Individuals 
participated.  The  assessment  was  presented 
orally  to  the  Secretary,  and  reviewed  and 
approved  by  him.  In  early  January  of  this 
year.  It  was  dated  In  final  wrftten  form 
March  1.  1986.  The  individual  with  present 
overall  responsibility  for  the  assessment  Is 
Mr.  Richard  Syttert.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  and  Acting  Project  Officer  for  the 
SDII. 

(b)  The  SDII  will  perform  two  basic  fimc- 
tions:  (i)  ongoing,  overall  systems  architec- 
ture work  at  the  "macro"  level.  Involving  in- 
tegration of  research  from  an  overall,  cost- 
efficiency  and  tradeoff  perspective;  and  (11) 
evaluation  and  coordination  of  the  research 
performed  by  private  industry  and  other 
outside  entities.  The  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  SDII  thus  may  affect  the 
overall  direction  of  research.  Accordingly,  in 
order  to  provide  the  SDIO  with  absolutely 
objective  advice,  the  SDII  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  any  other  SDI-related  work, 
nor  to  serve  other  clients  who  themselves 
have  such  work.  We  Judged  It  best.  In  order 
to  meet  this  requirement  and  to  provide  the 
SDIO  with  objective,  conflicts-free  advice, 
to  opt  for  a  new  organization.  The  purpose 
is  precisely  to  avoid  any  bias,  unintentional 
or  otherwise,  in  evaluating  SDI-related  tech- 
nology for  a  future  national  decision  by  the 
responsible  authorities  on  a  strategic  de- 
fense program. 

Specifically,  we  considered  three  basic  cat- 
egories of  organizational  forms  that  realisti- 
cally might  meet  the  technical  support 
needs  of  the  SDIO: 

(i)  Government  organizations,  including 
expansion  of  the  present  SDIO  staff,  a  mili- 
tary organization,  or  a  new  DoD  field 
agency; 

(II)  For-profit  firms.  Including  large  indus- 
trial firms,  small-to-mld-slze  system  engi- 
neering and  technical  assistant  (SETA)  con- 
tractors, or  a  new  consortium  of  such  firms 
or  contractors,  either  U.S.  or  foreign; 

(III)  Non-profit  firms,  Including  existing 
federally  funded  research  and  development 
centers  (FFRDCs),  a  new  division  within  an 
existing  FFRDC,  a  new  FFRDC,  universi- 
ties, and  private  not-for-profit  laboratories/ 
corporations,  new  or  existing. 


Our  anenment  of  each  category  was  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  use  of  a  government  organization 
to  provide  the  special  technical  support 
needs  of  the  SDIO  was  found  to  be  undesir- 
able for  two  main  reasons:  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  attract,  retain,  and  manage  the  re- 
quired number  of  highly  qualified  scientific, 
and  engineering  personnel;  and  the  needed 
personnel  buildup  could  not  occur  suffi- 
ciently rapidly,  nor  respond  sufficiently 
quickly  to  changing  requirements. 

(il)  The  use  of  for-profit  firms  was  found 
to  be  undesirable  because  of  the  conflicts  of 
Interest  Inherent  In  the  for-profit  organiza- 
tion approach;  the  probable  inability  to 
ensure  total  objectivity  and  Independence  of 
thought:  and  the  negative  business  impact 
on  such  a  firm  through  Its  necessary  dedica- 
tion to  SDIO  technical  support  alone. 

(ill)  Of  the  various  not-for-profit  alterna- 
tives examined,  a  new  FFRDC  ranked  high- 
est. The  FFRDC  mechanism  was  considered 
to  offer  quick,  responsive  handling  of  SDIO 
needs,  while  allowing  considerable  freedom 
In  establishing  salary  structures  and  work- 
ing environmenu  conducive  to  attracting 
top  scientific  and  engineering  talent.  While 
reliance  on  an  existing  FFRDC  or  other 
non-profit  organization  potentially  would 
provide  more  readily  or  more  quickly  avail- 
able capability  and  staff,  none  was  found  to 
have  the  breadth  of  specialized  expertise  to 
undertake  major  SDI  technology  program 
review  and  oversight.  Any  existing  organiza- 
tion. Including  an  existing  FFRDC  or  na- 
tional laboratory  as  Identified  In  your  April 
9  letter,  necessarily  will  have  ongoing  work, 
and  a  deeper  background.  In  one  technology 
or  another.  Nor  would  any  organization  al- 
ready In  existence  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
the  desired  degree  of  dedication  to,  and  ex- 
clusive focus  on.  the  SDI  program.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  FFRDC,  specifically 
oriented  to  SDIO  technical  support  needs, 
was  found  to  be  likely  to  result  in  materially 
greater  responsiveness  and  support  than 
trying  to  reorient  an  existing  FFRDC. 

(c)  We  respectfully  decline  to  provide  a 
copy  of  the  written  assessment.  It  is  an  In- 
ternal, confidential  working  paper  prepared 
pursuant  to  Internal  Executive  Branch 
policy.  Please  note,  however,  that  I  and  my 
staff  are  willing  and  available  to  discuss  the 
substantive  matters  treated  in  the  aaseu- 
ment  with  you  and  your  staff. 

2.  The  expected  organizational  structure 
of  the  SDII  has  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined. At  this  point,  however,  we  expect 
that  It  will  be  structured  to  maximize  effec- 
tive liaison  with  the  SDIO. 

(a)  An  FFRDC  is  an  independent,  private, 
not-for-profit  organization. 

(b)  See  above. 

(c)  The  Secretary  has  invited  certain 
prominent  individuals  in  the  science  fields 
to  form  an  organization  that  will  submit  a 
proposal  for  the  SDII.  No  commitment  has 
been  or  will  be  made  until  such  a  proposal  is 
received,  reviewed,  and  evaluated. 

3.  It  is  presently  anticipated  that  SDIO 
will  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  SDII  for 
an  initial  term  of  five  years. 

(a)  It  is  presently  anticipated  that  the 
SDII  will  perform  in-house  scientific  analy- 
ses and  technical  evaluations  at  the  macro 
or  Integration  level,  as  discussed  above. 
Other  SDI  work  will  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, as  now.  by  outside  entities. 

(b)  As  discussed  above,  the  SDII  would 
perform  primary  research  at  the  macro  or 
integration  level.  Other  research  will  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  by  other  entitles,  and 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  SDII. 
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4.  The  SDII  will  provide  technical  support 
to  the  SDIO  in  the  basic  two  functions  de- 
scribed above,  ongoing  systems  architecture 
work  at  the  macro  or  Integration  level,  and 
evaluation  of  outside  research.  The  SDII 
will  be  a  purely  technical  support  group. 
The  SDIO  will  retain  all  management  and 
decision  responsibility  for  the  SDI  program. 

5.  In  the  source  of  its  evaluation  function, 
the  SDII  may  undertake  research  audits  of 
other  entities,  including  other  FFRDCs  and 
national  laboratories,  that  are  performing 
research  for  the  SDI  program.  It  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  there  will  be  any  direct  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  SDII  and 
such  other  entities. 

6.  It  is  expected  that  the  SDII  will  provide 
advice,  recommendations,  and  evaluations  to 
the  SDIO  that  as  a  practical  matter  may 
impact  upon  the  latter's  decisions  to  award 
federal  research  and  development  contracts 
to  other  entities.  The  SDII  will  have  no 
formal  or  legal  role  in  such  awards,  howev- 
er, as  all  management  and  decision  responsi- 
bility will  continue  to  be  exercised  by  the 
SDIO.  It  is  possible  that  the  SDII  may  sub- 
contract in  appropriate  circumstances. 

7.  There  is  no  such  executed  contract, 
legal  instrument,  and/or  written  agreement 
of  sponsorship  at  present.  The  SDIO  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  drafting  a  sponsoring 
agreement. 

8.  The  number  of  personnel  for  the  SDII 
during  calendar  years  1986  and  1987  is  pres- 
ently uncertain.  The  proposal  that  we  an- 
ticipate we  will  receive  presumably  will 
identify  the  level  of  personnel  thought  to  be 
required  to  meet  the  stated  functions  of  the 
SDII.  We  would  expect  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  subsequent  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions. 

9.  As  private  organizations  with  indeiiend- 
ent  management,  FFRDCs  themselves  have 
final  authority  to  select  their  personnel. 
However,  the  SDIO  expects  to  work  with 
the  SDII  in  identifying  needed  personnel 
functions,  and  may  review  potential  candi- 
dates for  senior  positions. 

10.  No  such  person  has  yet  been  selected. 

11.  Please  see  discussion  above  regarding 
the  necessity  for  the  SDII  to  be  objective 
and  conflicts-free. 

(a)  SDII  personnel  will  not  be  federal  em- 
ployees. The  OFPP  letter  to  which  you 
refer  speaks  to  organizational  conflicts.  We 
expect  to  incorporate  appropriate  provisions 
in  the  sponsoring  agreement  under  the 
which  SDII  employees  would  safeguard  in- 
formation owned  by  other  contractors. 

(b)  As  a  private  organization  with  inde- 
pendent management,  the  SDII  will  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  necessary  objectivity 
and  independence  from  other  entities.  Natu- 
rally there  will  be  close  liaison  between  the 
SDII  and  SDIO,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
SDII  is  to  provide  the  SDIO  with  needed 
technical  support.  The  SDIO  will  give  the 
SDII  direction  and  input  regarding  missions 
and  activities.  With  regard  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  "what  steps  will  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  SDII  is  staffed  with  persons  hold- 
ing a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  the  feasibility 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  program,"  the  mission  of 
both  the  SDII  and  its  personnel  will  be  to 
provide  objective  evaluation  and  advice.  No 
particular  "viewpoint"  on  feasibility  or  cost- 
effectiveness  is  being  sought:  teclmical  ex- 
pertise and  objectivity  are  being  sought. 

12.  There  is  no  projected  budget  at 
present  for  the  SDII  during  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  We  anticipate  that  the  pro- 
posal we  expect  to  receive  will  contain  de- 
tailed cost  estimates,  which  will  then  serve 


as  the  basis  for  sut>sequent  discussion  and 
negotiations. 

(a)  Please  see  above. 

(b)  The  SDII  will  be  required  to  be  phys- 
ically located  within  the  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  to  facilitate  effec- 
tive liaison  between  it  and  the  SDIO.  It  is 
expected  that  the  SDII  will  arrange  for  nec- 
essary physical  space  in  the  normal  course. 

(c)  Please  see  above. 

13.  The  initial  source  of  funds  for  the 
SDII  is  expected  to  be  existing  appropriated 
funds  for  the  SDII.  We  are  presently  exam- 
ining the  programs  from  which  the  funds 
might  be  reprogrammed. 

14.  We  intend  to  include  provisions  in  the 
sponsoring  agreement  that  will  provide  for 
the  indicated  controls. 

I  hope  that  this  answers  your  questions  in 
a    satisfactory    manner.    My    staff    and    I 
remain  ready  and  willing  to  answer  your 
further  questions. 
Yours  truly, 

James.  A.  Abrahamsoh, 
Lieutenant  General  USAF, 
Director,  Strategic  Defense 

Initiative  Organization. 

U.S.  Senate,  CoimiTTEE  on  Gov- 
ernmental ArrAiRs,  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management, 

Washington.  DC,  May  9, 1986. 
Hon.  James  A.  Abrahamson, 
Director,  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga- 
nization,  Department  of  Defense,    The 
Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  General  Abrahamson:  Thank  you 
for  the  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of 
April  9,  1986,  regarding  the  expected  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  proposed  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Institute  (SDII).  I  ap- 
preciate the  information  you  and  your  staff 
have    provided    to    my    office    about    this 
project.  I  do,  however,  have  several  specific 
concerns  about  the  Defense  Department's 
proposed  handling  of  the  Institute. 

First,  I  object  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  as- 
sessment report  required  by  OFPP  Policy 
Letter  84-1  (April  4. 1984).  This  report  is  not 
an  informal  "working  paper"  of  the  Defense 
Department,  but  a  formal  document  re- 
quired under  an  existing,  government-wide 
procedure  to  justify  creating  another  Feder- 
ally-Funded Research  and  Development 
Center  (PFRDC).  See  OFPP  Policy  Letter 
84-1,  Sections  6  (a)  and  (bMl).  A  federal 
agency  may  not  sponsor  a  new  FFRDC 
absent  this  assessment.  Since  a  copy  of  the 
assessment  report  is  essential  to  a  review  of 
the  Department's  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable executive  directives,  I  urge  you  to 
supply  a  copy. 

Second,  I  object  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  identify  "certain  promi- 
nent individuals  in  the  science  fields"  whom 
Secretary  Weinberger  "has  invited  ...  to 
form  an  organization  that  will  submit  a  pro- 
posal for  the  SDII."  I  understand  that  these 
individuals  have  agreed  to  submit  a  propos- 
al. Moreover,  1  am  told  they  will  be  the  only 
ones  invited  to  submit  a  proposal  to  operate 
the  SDII.  If  so,  the  public  and  the  Congress 
have  a  right  to  know  who  has  been  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  dealing  with  the  fed- 
eral government  on  a  sole-source  basis  con- 
cerning a  long-term  contract. 

If  my  information  is  incorrect  and  the  De- 
fense Department  intends  to  consider  a 
number  of  proposals  to  operate  the  SDII, 
please  so  state.  In  addition,  please  identify 
those  persons  and  organizations  which  have 
already  contacted  the  Department  and  indi- 


cated their  interest  in  operating  the  SDII  as 
well  as  those  persons  and  organizations 
from  which  the  Department  is  soliciting  or 
has  solicited  SDII  proposals  or  with  whom 
the  Department  has  conferred  concerning 
the  possibility  of  managing  an  PFRDC  de- 
voted to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Program. 

Third,  I  object  to  the  type  of  involvement 
in  the  SDII's  personnel  decisions  which 
SDIO  is  contemplating.  Your  letter  states 
that  SDIO  plans  to  "work  with  the  SDII  in 
identifying  needed  personnel  functions,  and 
may  review  potential  candidates  for  senior 
positions."  I  am  told  SDIO  plans  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  the  SDII's  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  senior  deputy  and  the  "di- 
rectors" of  various  technology  groups— ap- 
proximately a  dozen  senior  staff  persons  in 
all.  This  proposed  course  of  action,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
is  unprecedented  in  the  Department's  rela- 
tionships with  the  FFRDCs  it  sponsors. 

Federally-Funded  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Centers  are  designed  to  provide  inde- 
pendent, objective  scientific  advice  to  the 
government.  The  Executive  Branch  direc- 
tives state  that  they  are  to  maintain  inde- 
pendence even  from  their  sponsoring  agen- 
cies. See  OFPP  Policy  Letter  84-1,  section 
6(c).  The  justification  for  this  rule  is  central 
to  the  purpose  of  funding  an  FFRDC— such 
centers  have  to  be  able  to  deliver  objective 
scientific  ad\ice,  even  findings  which  may 
be  politically  unpopular  with  their  sponsors. 
Scientific  objectivity  and  independence 
from  political  considerations  are  particular- 
ly important  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Program.  This  program  has  aroused 
serious  academic  debate  as  to  its  technologi- 
cal feasibility.  Reputable  scientists  differ  on 
even  the  most  basic  scientific  Issues,  and  an 
independent,  objective  body  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  technological  questions.  A  tradi- 
tionally independent  FFRDC  could  meet 
this  need. 

The  foundation  for  an  independent  and 
objective  research  center  is  a  director  and 
staff  well-insulated  from  political  pressures. 
The  quickest  way  to  weaken  an  FFRDCs  in- 
dependence is  to  permit  the  sponsoring 
agency  undue  influence  over  the  selection  of 
the  center's  staff. 

For  these  reasons.  SDIO  should  reconsid- 
er its  role  in  the  hiring  decisions  to  be  made 
by  the  SDII.  The  Defense  Department's 
participation  should  be  confined  to  confirm- 
ing or  objecting  to  the  single  person  pro- 
posed by  the  contractor  to  be  the  Institute's 
chief  executive.  It  should  not  participate  in 
the  search  for  this  candidate.  Further,  it 
should  not  participate  in  the  selection  of 
any  other  person  to  be  employed  by  the 
SDII  or  in  the  identification  of  the  Insti- 
tute's personnel  functions.  These  are  mat- 
ters best  left  to  the  contractor's  independ- 
ent judgment.  In  this  way,  the  Department 
can  help  insulate  the  SDII  from  the  politics 
surrounding  the  SDI  Program. 

Fourth,  I  am  surprised  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment's tentative  decision  not  to  use  out- 
side experts  to  review  the  proposal(s)  to  op- 
erate the  SDII.  Our  country's  scientific  ca- 
pability is  built  upon  the  peer  review  proc- 
ess. It  is  our  best  means  for  ensuring  high- 
quality  scientific  endeavors  and  is  clearly 
appropriate  In  this  context.  An  expert  third- 
party  review  of  the  SDII's  management 
proposal(s)  will  help  ensure  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  run  in  a  way  calculated  to  foster  its 
Independence,  competence  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness. In  light  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  win  be  used  to  fund  this  Institute  and 
the  important  work  it  will  be  doing,  the 


need  for  a  peer  review  to  ensure  a  successful 
operation  is  too  critical  to  ignore.  I  urge  you 
to  reconsider  the  Department's  position  on 
this  m»tt«r. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  Defense  Department's  tenta- 
tive decision  not  to  include  any  provisions  in 
the  sponsoring  agreement  to  prevent  a  "re- 
volving door"  situation  from  developing. 
Unlike  many  other  FFRDCs.  the  SDII  will 
spend  a  significant  portion  of  its  resources 
on  reviewing  research  proposals  and  reports 
produced  by  third  parties.  This  review  func- 
tion creates  an  enormous  potential  for 
abuse.  Absent  contractual  prohibitions,  for 
example,  an  SDII  employee  could  advocate 
additional  funding  for  a  particular  techno- 
logical proposal  from  a  private  firm  and,  six 
weeks  later,  accept  a  job  with  the  firm  that 
submitted  the  "winning"  proposal.  Contrac- 
tual safeguards  can  be  developed  to  stop 
such  abuses.  I  urge  you  to  consider  doing  so. 

Establishing  a  new  FFRDC  devoted  solely 
to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program 
is  a  sensitive,  expensive  and  complex  under- 
taking. Its  success  will  depend  upon  the  In- 
stitute's ability  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
Congress  and  the  public,  and  that  confi- 
dence will  depend  upon  the  SDII's  inde- 
pendence, integrity  and  quality  of  work. 
The  Defense  Department's  unwillingness  to 
share  important,  relevant  information  with 
Congress  about  the  project,  its  unprecedent- 
ed plans  to  affect  the  SDII's  personnel,  and 
its  reluctance  to  obtain  a  peer  review  of  the 
Institute's  management  proposal(s)  or  to  ad- 
dress potential  "revolving  door"  problems 
jeopardize  the  support  and  confidence  the 
Institute  needs.  While  I  intend  to  pursue 
legislative  remedies  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, I  would  welcome  an  effort  by  the  De- 
partment to  resolve  them  administratively. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  these 
concerns  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  please  have  your  staff  con- 
tact Ellse  J.  Bean  of  the  Subcommittee's 
staff  at  224-3682.  Thank  you  for  your  assist- 
ance in  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

CaklLsvin. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.m 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  1654 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska.  His  legislation,  S.  1654, 
will  address  a  problem  that  compro- 
mises the  security  of  our  Nation. 

S.  1654  amends  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  criminal 
forfeiture  of  proceeds  derived  from  es- 
pionage activities  and  offers  rewards 
for  information  leading  to  arrests  in 
espionage  cases.  Specifically,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  the  commission 
of  any  espionage  felony.  It  also  ex- 
tends forfeiture  to  any  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  publication  of  the  stories 
of  convicted  spies  or  productions  based 
upon  their  crimes,  siqually  important, 
S.  1654  establishes  a  $100,000  maxi- 
mum reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  spies. 

Mi.  President,  over  the  past  year  we 
have  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  espionage  cases  that  have 
been  very  damaging  to  our  national  se- 


curity. Indeed,  1985  was  the  year  of 
the  spy.  The  John  Walker  case,  the 
Larry  Wu-Tai  Chin  case,  and  the 
Ronald  Pelton  case  involved  serious 
breaches  of  security  from  which  it  will 
take  some  time  to  recover.  It  is  unclear 
whether  our  efforts  to  apprehend 
spies  have  improved  or  whether  there 
are  simply  more  spies  to  catch.  Al- 
though there  has  been  a  bevy  of  rea- 
sons for  each  case,  a  common  theme 
has  been  money.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
eliminate  this  Incentive  for  spying. 

The  United  States  spends  upward  of 
$300  billion  a  year  on  defense,  a  major 
portion  of  which  is  devoted  toward  re- 
search and  development.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  technological  advan- 
tage we  have  over  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
l£  this  espionage,  however,  that  emas- 
culates our  technological  advantage. 
Our  retaliatory  strike  against  Colonel 
Qadhafi's  Libya  was  an  incredible  dis- 
play of  our  highly  advanced  weaponry. 
Such  high-technology  equipment,  no 
doubt,  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
servicemen. 

The  transfer  of  such  highly  classi- 
fied equipment  to  our  adversaries  not 
only  could  cost  billions  of  dollars,  but 
also  could  cost  coimtless  lives.  I  am 
also  very  concerned  that  our  strategic 
defense  initiative  research  may  be  sub- 
ject to  espionage.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  as  we  continue  this  research,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  press  hard  to  obtain 
this  information.  It  is  legislation  such 
as  S.  1654  that  will  help  thwart  efforts 
to  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

It  is  time  that  the  "E"  in  the  Soviet 
version  of  RDT&E  stop  standing  for 
espionage.  Let's  stop  giving  away  our 
edge  as  the  result  of  greed  of  traitors. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
not  be  pushed  aside.  S.  1654  addresses 
one  of  the  most  serious  national  secu- 
rity issues  facing  this  Nation.  I  urge 
quick  action  on  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  as  cosponsors  on 
S.  1654.« 


FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  IN 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  This  legislation, 
S.  2152,  the  Foreign  Ownership  in  De- 
fense Procurement  Act,  prohibits  any 
defense  contract  from  being  awarded 
to  any  firm  owned  or  partly  owned  by 
a  hostile  nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  legislation 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  In 
so  many  different  ways,  the  United 
States  continues  to  help  adversary  na- 
tions economically.  Whether  It  is 
through  the  extension  of  bank  credits 
to  Eastern  bloc  nations  or  by  allowing 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  for 
terrorist-sponsoring  nations,  such  as 
Iran  and  Syria,  the  United  States  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  supports  the  re- 


gimes of  these  hostile  nations.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
another  way  which  the  United  States 
supports  imfriendly  nations:  by  giving 
lucrative  defense  contracts  to  business 
firms  which  are  owned  by  nations  hot- 
tUe  to  the  United  SUtes. 

SpeclflcaUy,  8.  2152  amends  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  exclude 
from  consideration  for  contracts  those 
firms  in  which  a  hostile  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  covered  foreign  national 
owns  or  controls  a  significant  interest. 
Under  this  legislation,  corporations 
bidding  on  U.S.  military  contracts 
would  be  required  to  disclose  signifi- 
cant foreign  ownership, 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  the  Presi- 
dent courageously  retaliated  against 
Libya  for  its  systematic  terrorist  ac- 
tivities against  the  United  SUtes.  This 
move  was  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  economic  sanctions  Imposed 
upon  Colonel  Qadhafi's  Libya  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  Pentagon,  however, 
has  unwittingly  allowed  the  Libyan 
Government  to  profit  from  United 
States  defense  contracts.  Flat-Allls,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Flat  of 
Italy,  has  been  awarded  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  United  States  defense 
contracts,  including  a  recent  contract 
for  187  bulldozers  for  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Fiat  Is  expected  to  be  awarded 
many  more  lucrative  contracts  in  the 
future.  Including  work  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Fifteen  percent  of 
this  company  is  owned  by  Qadhafi's 
Libya. 

Although  Fiat  U  trying  to  rid  Itself 
of  its  Libyan  Involvement,  it  is  impor- 
tant, nonetheless,  that  our  procure- 
ment policies  better  reflect  our  foreign 
policies.  The  United  States  cannot 
allow  taxpayers'  money  to  be  directed 
in  any  way  toward  the  coffers  of  our 
adversaries.  We  should  be  especially 
vigilant  to  prevent  terrorist-sponsoring 
nations  from  reaping  profits  from  any 
U.S.  contracts.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
we  will  only  be  fueling  the  flames  of 
terrorism  by  financing  It. 

So  many  times,  Mr.  President,  our 
economic  policy  seems  to  conflict  with 
oiu-  foreign  policy.  Enactment  of  8. 
2152  will  correct  one  of  these  incon- 
sistencies. With  nations  such  as  Libya, 
Iran,  and  Syria  becoming  much  more 
bold  with  their  use  of  terrorism,  the 
United  States  should  not  be  sending 
mixed  signals.  We  must  be  resolute  In 
our  condemnation  of  such  activities. 
The  least  painful  way  is  to  apply  eco- 
nomic pressure.  S.  2152  is  a  great  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  quick  action 
on  this  important  legislation,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  as 
cosiJonsors.* 
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TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
MOSCOW  HELSINKI  GROUP 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  men 
and  women  who.  10  years  ago  today, 
joined  to  form  the  Public  Group  to 
Promote  Observance  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  voluntary, 
unofficial  group,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  was 
established  with  the  goal  of  monitor- 
ing and  improving  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that,  in  con- 
junction with  this,  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group,  the  Commission  will  re- 
lease a  compilation  of  the  group's  doc- 
uments. Many  of  these  papers,  smug- 
gled out  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  translated 
by  the  Commission's  staff,  have  never 
before  appeared  in  the  West. 

The  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  signed  in 
1975  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  Canada  and 
32  European  countries,  contains  provi- 
sions on  human  rights,  trade,  and  se- 
curity. The  complete  text  of  the  act 
was  published  in  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper,  Pravada,  on 
August  2,  1975. 

The  group,  under  the  leadership  of 
Soviet  physicist  Yuri  Orlov,  stressed 
its  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  authori- 
ties in  order  to  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  implemented  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Orlov  was  joined  by  other 
human  rights  advocates,  including: 
Elena  Bonner,  Lyudmila  Alekseeva. 
Aleksandr  Ginzburg,  Petro  Grigor- 
enko.  Malva  Landa.  Anatoly  Mar- 
chenko,  Vitaly  Rubin,  and  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Following  its  establish- 
ment. Sofya  Kalistratova,  Ivan  Kova- 
lev,  Naum  Meiman,  Yuri  Mnjrukh, 
Viktor  Nekipelov,  Tatiana  Osipova, 
Feliks  Serebrov,  Vladimir  Slepak. 
Leonard  Temovsky  and  Yuri  Yarym- 
Agaev  became  active  in  the  group. 

The  Moscow  Helsinki  Group's  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  Soviet  human 
rights  violations  and  other  actions 
made  in  contravention  to  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Helsinki.  The  Kremlin 
responded  to  the  group's  efforts  with 
an  increasingly  repressive  campaign 
designed  to  intimidate  group  members 
and  prevent  them  from  exposing  fla- 
grant human  rights  violations  in  their 
own  country.  The  primary  tool  used 
by  group  members  was  samizdat.  or 
underground  publications.  In  total, 
more  than  200  such  documents  were 
issued  by  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group. 
These  documents,  based  upon  state- 
ments from  Soviet  citizens,  were  ini- 
tially circulated  to  Soviet  officials  and 
the  embassies  of  the  signatory  nations. 
The  docimients  concentrated  on  hu- 
manitarian themes  consistent  with  the 
Final    Act:    self-determination,    free 


choice  of  a  place  of  residence,  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  right  to  know  one's 
rights,  socioeconomic  rights,  the  right 
to  a  fair  trial,  and  human  contacts.  In 
addition,  the  group  attempted  to  focus 
particular  attention  on  the  plight  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  those  sub- 
jected to  psychiatric  abuse  as  a  tool  of 
official  repression.  The  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  also  offered  a  series  of 
proposals  on  ways  to  improve  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Pinal  Act. 

The  work  of  the  Moscow  Group  led 
to  the  establishment  of  other  groups 
within  the  Soviet  Union  by  citizens  in 
Ukraine.  Lithuania,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Estonia.  Specialized  groups  were 
organized  by  and  for  religious  believ- 
ers, invalids,  and  victims  of  psychiatric 
abuse. 

Members  of  the  Moscow  Group 
became  the  subject  of  increasingly 
harsh  reprisals,  including  house 
searches,  threats,  detentions,  arrests, 
and  trials.  Those  convicted  of  such 
crimes  as  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda"  in  connection  with  their 
group  activities  were  sent  off  to  labor 
camps,  political  prisons,  and  internal 
exile. 

Of  the  21  brave  men  and  women 
who  joined  the  group.  7.  including 
Orlov,  Bonner.  Marchenko.  Kovalev. 
Nekipelov.  Serebrov,  ai.d  Osipova. 
remain  imprisoned  or  in  internal  exile. 
Two.  Ginzburg  and  Shcharansky.  were 
released  after  long  periods  of  impris- 
onment. Three  have  already  served 
their  terms  and  four  have  had  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  Only  two  members.  Naum 
Meiman  and  Sofya  Kalistratova.  both 
elderly  and  in  poor  health,  have  never 
been  arrested  for  their  group  activi- 
ties. 

With  the  impending  arrest  of  Kalis- 
tratova. the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group 
was  forced  to  disband  on  September  8, 
1982.  Despite  this  fact,  many  of  the 
group's  members  continue  to  champi- 
on the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Their  steadfast  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual human  rights  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  human  courage  and  dedication 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human  civ- 
ilization. During  the  course  of  the 
coming  days,  I  will  focus  on  the  fate  of 
the  seven  members  who  remain  in  the 
Soviet  gulag.  Their  cases  highlight  the 
repressive  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
Furthermore,  their  treatment  under- 
scores the  Kremlin's  blatant  disregard 
for  human  rights  and  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  those  provisions  of  the  Pinal 
Act  dealing  with  this  important  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  voluntarily  accept- 
ed the  responsibility  to  promote 
human  rights  when  they  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  1975.  Their  record 
since  then  has  been  miserable  at  best. 
The  United  States,  as  a  signatory  to 
the  agreement,  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
continued  Soviet  human  rights  abuses. 
The  documents  produced  by  the 
Moscow   Helsinki   Group,   and   other 


similar  groups,  provide  a  clear  pictiire 
of  Soviet  behavior  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  They  are  also  a  testa- 
ment to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  defend  their  rights 
and  those  of  the  fellow  citizens,  often 
at  great  personal  risk. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  were  members  of 
the  Moscow  Group  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1350 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EXPORT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  (S.  1848),  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1848)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  began  the  debate  on  the  drug 
export  bill.  S.  1848.  which  I  think  is  a 
very  important  bill. 

As  I  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill,  I 
brought  out  that  this  legislation  will 
not  only  save  American  jobs  but  that 
it  will  create  somewhere  between  8.000 
and  10.000— maybe  as  many  as  50.000— 
American  jobs,  and  these  are  high 
paid  jobs.  And  it  will  prevent  export  of 
American  biotechnology  from  this 
country. 

Two  of  the  three  top  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  the  world  today  are  non- 
United  States.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  export  of  American  bio- 
technology because  of  some  of  the 
laws  that  we  have.  This  bill  will  help 
prevent  that.  It  will  keep  the  United 
States  preeminent  in  the  field  of  phar- 
maceutical development— preeminent 
in  the  world  where  we  should  be,  and 
where  we  have  on  obligation  to  be  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  and  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  society  and  its  tremen- 


dous enterprise  capitalistic  system  pro- 
vides. 

It  will  decrease  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  we  estimate  $500  million 
to  $600  million  a  year,  and  it  might  be 
more  than  that.  It  will  not  increase 
the  health  risks  to  foreign  consumers. 
It  win  not  erect  trade  barriers  that 
invite  retaliation,  and  it  will  not  cost 
taxpayers  any  money. 

There  are  very  few  bills  that  could 
make  those  type  of  claims.  But  this  is 
one  of  them.  Under  our  current  policy, 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for- 
bids the  export  of  most  pharmaceuti- 
cals until  they  receive  approval  from 
our  own  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion or  the  USDA.  even  though  the 
destination  is  a  country  where  the 
drugs  have  already  been  approved. 
Sometimes  it  takes  up  to  10  years  to 
go  through  the  FDA's  safety  and  effi- 
cacy process.  It  may  cost  $7  million  to 
$8  million  to  develop  a  new  drug 
which  has  already  been  tested  as  safe 
and  effective  by  the  FDA  equivalent 
countries— I  mean  by  that,  countries 
that  have  as  good  a  scientific  food  and 
drug  system  as  our  country  has. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is 
that  our  pharmaceutical  companies,  in 
order  to  receive  approval  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  have 
to  go  through  a  very  long.  Involved  de- 
tailed process.  They  inform  us  that  for 
some  reason  some  of  these  foreign 
lands  across  the  world  are  a  little  bit 
more  efficient  than  ours,  and  some  of 
these  very  good.  Ilfesaving,  health-pro- 
moting drugs  get  on  the  market  over- 
seas before  they  get  on  the  market 
here.  We  have  seen  that  time  after 
time. 

Well,  it  is  arrogant  for  us  to  say  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  the  USDA.  are  the  only 
people  who  can  handle  these  prob- 
lems. Let  us  get  to  the  real  bottom  line 
on  this  bill.  I  think  the  real  issue  Is  ig- 
nored by  the  critics  of  this  bill.  The 
real  issue  is  the  Impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion, this  bill,  when  compared  to  the 
results  of  current  policy  on  the  foreign 
consumer  and  others. 

Under  current  policy,  every  drug 
which  may  be  exportable  under  these 
amendments  can  be  manufactured  at 
foreign  plants  under  few.  if  any,  con- 
trols and  supplied  anywhere  in  the 
world.  That  is  current  law. 

Thus,  all  of  the  potential  problems 
the  few  critics  of  this  bill  claim  can 
happen  If  these  amendments  are 
passed  are  happening  right  now  be- 
cause all  an  American  company  has  to 
do  is  move  offshore.  And  In  movlag 
offshore  they  can  manufacture  any 
drugs  they  want,  and  disseminate 
them  worldwide  without  any  regula- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  place  some  constraints 
on  that.  There  is,  in  short,  no  evidence 
that  this  bill  will  affect  the  types  of 
drugs  available  to  foreign  consumers 


at  all  with  the  exception  of  possible 
tropical  disease  drugs,  while  the  bill, 
through  its  requIrementB.  Insures 
greater  quality  and  Imposes  much 
greater  FDA  control  on  those  drugs 
produced  In  the  United  States  and  ex- 
ported. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  cur- 
rent ban  on  the  export  of  unimproved 
drugs  by  our  FDA,  but  approved  by 
other  nations,  actually  saves  any  lives? 
The  answer  is  a  resounding  no. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  defeat 
of  S.  1848  will  prevent  any  injury  to 
foreign  consumers?  The  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding no. 

Will  S.  1848  improve  the  situation 
for  foreign  consumers?  The  answer  is 
just  as  firmly  yes. 

This  bill  is  a  net  improvement  for 
foreign  consumers.  It  will  save  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  it  will  lower  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

I  say  let  us  cut  through  the  rhetoric 
and  let  us  get  this  bill  passed.  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed  with  amend- 
ments. As  I  understand  it,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  a 
number  of  amendments  that  he  feels 
are  essential.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  proceed  with  those  amend- 
ments at  this  time,  with  the  under- 
standing that  votes  will  occur  tomor- 
row, and  we  can  stack  those  votes  or 
consider  them  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader  desire. 

So  with  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  debate  on  S.  1848  com- 
menced last  Thursday,  I  described  the 
bill  as  the  worst  piece  of  special  inter- 
est legislation  to  pass  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee this  year.  I  stick  by  that  assess- 
ment. There  Is  simply  no  Justification 
for  exporting  drugs  which  we  have  not 
cleared  for  safe  and  effective  use  in 
our  own  country;  no  justification 
whatsoever. 

There  Is  no  effective  means  of  re- 
stricting the  re-export  of  transship- 
ment of  these  drugs  to  the  Third 
World.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  the  drugs  from  being 
shipped  to  one  country  and  than  being 
shipped  immediately  thereafter  from 
that  country  to  another  country. 

The  FDA  has  said  publicly  that  they 
are  in  no  position  to  provide  any  pro- 
tection in  that  event.  This  bill  will 
only  add  to  the  problem  of  dumping 
unsafe  and  ineffective  drugs  on  the 
Third  Worid.  This  bill,  as  I  said 
before,  will  make  "Made  in  America"  a 
dirty  word  throughout  the  world. 
When  this  proposal  to  allow  the 
export  of  unapproved  drugs  was  first 
brought  before  Congress,  editorial 
opinion  was  scathing.  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  said: 


"Thi  Con  OP  Expoaniio  Troublk." 
It  hM  been  labeled  u  a  jobs  bill  but  In 
fact  It's  a  greed  bill.  It's  ledilatlon  that 
could  cauae  Injury.  Illneu  or  death.  It't  a 
bill  that  plaoM  private  proflu  ahead  of 
public  responilblllty.  It  would  confirm  In 
many  minds  that  the  United  States  cares 
leas  for  their  well-being  than  for  a  (ut  buck. 
The  legislation  would  allow  U.8.  drug 
companies  to  produce  new  drugs  for  sale  In 
foreign  nations  even  If  those  drugs  have  not 
been  approved  for  use  at  home,  Current  law 
requires  that  drugs  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  for  export  meet  domestic 
safety  and  efficacy  standards. 

Senator  Hatch  and  others,  led  mainly  by 
American  drug  makers,  argue  that  the  exist- 
ing law  forces  U.S.  companies  to  open  for- 
eign production  facilities  to  get  around  the 
safety  restriction.  (Current  law  allows  U.S. 
drug  firms  operating  outside  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  and  sell  products 
abroad  that  do  not  meet  domestic  safety 
and  labeling  requirements.) 

D  1400 

Supporters  claim  that  if  the  Hatch  bill  Is 
enacted.  It  could  create  as  many  as  S0,000 
Jobs  and  Increase  drug-export  sales  by  11.70 
billion  In  five  years.  Other  studies  Indicate 
those  estimates  are  vastly  Inflated.  Regard- 
less of  the  actual  numbers,  what's  the  price 
of  changing  the  law? 

CHtlcs  claim  that  the  bill  would  allow 
American  drug  makers  to  flood  the  markets 
with  products  that  are  untested  and  would 
be  used  Inappropriately.  These  products 
would  be  dispensed  by  untrained  personnel 
whose  only  source  of  Information  would 
come  from  drug  company  salespeople.  Few 
Third  World  nations  have  any  type  of  effec- 
tive drug  regulation  and  most  rely  on  U.8. 
daU. 

Jean  M.  Halloran,  director  of  Consumer 
Union's  Institute  for  Consumer  Policy  Re- 
search, which  opposes  the  bill,  notes  that  It 
would  allow  U.S.  drug  companies  "to  use 
people  In  other  countries  as  guinea  pigs." 

"If  a  drug  Is  not  good  enough  for  us,  we 
shouldn't  Inflict  It  on  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters abroad,"  she  told  the  House  subcommit- 
tee. "That  may  not  be  the  motto  of  a  suc- 
cessful drug  company  executive,  but  It's  the 
credo  of  a  good  world  citizen." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  6, 
1984] 

Tut  Cost  op  Expoktiho  Taooau 
It  has  been  labeled  as  a  Jobs  bill  but  In 
fact  It's  a  greed  bill.  It's  legislation  that 
could  cause  Injury.  Illness  or  death.  It's  a 
bin  that  places  private  profits  ahead  of 
public  responsibility.  It  would  confirm  In 
many  minds  that  the  United  SUtes  caret 
less  for  their  well-being  than  for  a  fast  buck. 
The  legislation  would  allow  U.S.  drug 
companies  to  produce  new  drugs  for  sale  In 
foreign  nations  even  If  those  drugs  have  not 
been  approved  for  use  at  home.  Current  law 
requires  that  drugs  manufactured  In  the 
United  SUtes  for  export  meet  domestle 
safety  and  efficacy  standards. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  have 
endorsed  the  legislation.  "We  believe  the 
governments  of  other  nations  are  In  the 
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best  position  to  assess  their  own  health 
needs,"  Dr.  Mark  Novitch,  acting  PDA  com- 
missioner, recently  told  a  House  subcommit- 
tee considering  the  bill,  which  is  being  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  by  Orrin  Hatch  (R. 
Utah). 

Sen.  Hatch  and  others,  led  mainly  by 
American  drug  makers,  argue  that  the  exist- 
ing law  forces  D.S.  companies  to  open  for- 
eign production  facilities  to  get  aroimd  the 
safety  restriction.  (Current  law  allows  U.S. 
drug  firms  operating  outside  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  and  sell  products 
abroad  that  do  not  meet  domestic  safety 
and  labeling  requirements.) 

Supporters  claim  that  if  the  Hatch  bill  is 
enacted,  it  could  create  as  many  as  50.000 
jolK  and  increase  drug-export  sales  by  $1.76 
billion  in  five  years.  Other  studies  indicate 
those  estimates  are  vastly  inflated.  Regard- 
less of  the  actual  numbers,  what's  the  price 
of  changing  the  law? 

Critics  claim  that  the  bill  would  allow 
American  drug  makers  to  flood  the  markets 
with,  products  that  are  untested  and  would 
be  used  inappropriately.  These  products 
would  be  dispensed  by  untrained  personnel 
whose  only  source  of  information  would 
come  from  drug  company  salespeople.  Pew 
Third  World  nations  have  any  type  of  effec- 
tive drug  regulation  and  most  rely  on 
United  States  data. 

Supporters  of  the  change  argue  that  they 
have  Included  some  safety  provisions  to  pro- 
tect against  abuses,  but  those  provisions  are 
vague  and  ridden  with  loopholes. 

Por  example,  the  PDA  will  be  required  to 
prepare  lists  of  foreign  countries  deemed  to 
have  "adequate"  drug  regulation  systems.  If 
one  of  those  countries  approves  a  U.S. -made 
drug  for  a  particular  use  then  that  approval 
carries  the  same  weight  as  an  PDA  endorse- 
ment and  gives  the  manufacturer  carte 
blanche  to  distribute  it  anywhere  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  test- 
ing standards  in  the  approving  nation. 

Jean  M.  Halloran,  director  of  Consumer 
Union's  Institute  for  Consumer  Policy  Re- 
search, which  opposes  the  bill,  notes  that  it 
would  allow  U.S.  drug  companies  "to  use 
people  in  other  countries  as  guinea  pigs." 

"If  a  drug  is  not  good  enough  for  us,  we 
shouldn't  inflict  it  on  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters abroad,"  she  told  the  House  subcommit- 
tee. That  may  not  be  the  motto  of  a  success- 
ful drug  company  executive,  but  it's  the 
credo  of  a  good  world  citizen." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting 
that  what  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
said  about  this  legislation  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  many  other  citizens 
of  the  world  have  stated  in  writing  in 
to  us  on  this  subject.  They  have  ques- 
tioned the  Hatch-Kennedy  bill.  They 
have  said,  "Why  are  you  going  to  do 
this?  Why  do  you  permit  drugs  to  be 
sold  and  sent  throughout  the  world 
that  are  not  good  enough  for  your  own 
people?  Yet  you  want  our  people  to 
use  them." 

I  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  have  I  heard  such  an  outcry  of 
opposition  from  all  over  the  world  as 
that  which  I  have  received  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  claim  that  it  is  a  jobs 
bill.  The  export  legislation  will  not 


create  a  bonanza  of  new  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  today  I 
sat  in  a  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  new  jobs  bill 
because  they  are  going  to  change  the 
definition.  Then  we  have  various 
pieces  of  legislation  around  here  and 
all  claim  to  be  jobs  bills. 

Then  we  are  told  if  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation, it  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
the  jobs  here  in  America  rather  than 
overseas  for  the  drug  companies.  The 
facts  are  that  the  drug  companies 
have  their  overseas  operations  even  at 
this  moment.  If  they  thought  they 
could  do  that  and  it  was  in  their  best 
economic  interest  to  do  so,  they  would 
manufacture  those  products  overseas. 

They  want  this  legislation  because 
they  need  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell 
their  products  made  in  this  country 
overseas. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
calls  it  a  greed  bill,  it  uses  appropriate 
language. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  said  about  this  bill. 

Exporting  Trouble 

New  drugs  must  pass  the  toughest  approv- 
al process  in  the  world  before  doctors  can 
prescribe  them  in  this  country.  The  tests 
can  take  years  and  delay  the  availability  of 
some  new  medicines  but  they  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  for  patients. 

The  Reagan  Administration  says  the 
delays  are  bad  for  the  pharmaceutical  busi- 
ness and  ultimately  drive  American  jobs  to 
foreign  countries.  It  is  bacldng  a  bill  that 
would  aUow  business  to  export  medicine 
that  has  not  yet  been  approved  for  Ameri- 
can consumption. 

That  is  a  bad  idea,  a  positon  that  says 
that  it  is  all  right  for  foreigners  to  face 
health  risks  that  Americans  do  not  face,  a 
position  that  would  turn  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  guinea  pigs. 

A  bill  that  would  repeal  the  current  ban 
on  such  exports,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Orrin  G. 
Hatch  (R-Utah),  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
a  vote  Wednesday  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Relations  Committee.  Although  the 
bill  does  have  some  safeguards.  It  should  be 
rejected. 

Under  Hatch's  proposal,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration supports,  medicine  that  has 
passed  the  first  level  of  toxicity  testing  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  could  be 
exported.  But  it  is  often  in  subsequent  tests 
that  unexpected  side  effects  or  other  prob- 
lems are  discovered. 

Hatch's  biU  would  also  require  that  a 
country  with  respective  drug-testing  stand- 
ards, such  as  West  Germany  or  Elngland,  ap- 
prove the  new  American  drug  before  it  is  ex- 
ported. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  to 
you  that  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today  has  15  countries  that  are  includ- 
ed in  it,  coimtries  to  which  the  drug 
may  be  exported.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort 
made  to  even  increase  that  number  of 
coimtries  and  there  will  be  no  safe  way 
of  prohibiting  the  transshipment  from 
those  countries  to  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  continues: 


If  a  country  with  relatively  high  stand- 
ards disapproved  a  drug,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  cancel  its  license.  One 
or  more  of  those  countries  would  have  to 
approve  a  drug  for  its  own  use  before  the 
drug  could  be  exported  to  countries  with 
weak  standards  or  none  at  all.  That  is  not  a 
good  substitute  for  making  the  drug  pass 
the  most  stringent  standards— those  of  the 
United  States. 

The  economic  argument  cannot  be  used  to 
Justify  health  risks  at  home  or  abroad.  Law- 
makers should  not  allow  the  export  of  medi- 
cine until  it  has  been  proven  good  enough 
for  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  11, 
1984] 

Exporting  Trouble 

New  drugs  must  pass  the  toughest  approv- 
al process  in  the  world  liefore  doctors  can 
prescribe  them  in  this  country.  The  tests 
can  take  years  and  delay  the  availability  of 
some  new  medicine  but  they  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  for  patients. 

The  Reagan  Administration  says  the 
delays  are  bad  for  the  pharmaceutical  busi- 
ness and  ultimately  drive  American  Jobs  to 
foreign  countries.  It  is  bacldng  a  bill  that 
would  allow  businesses  to  export  medicine 
that  has  not  yet  been  approved  for  Ameri- 
can consumption. 

That  is  a  bad  idea,  a  position  that  says 
that  it  is  all  right  for  foreigners  to  face 
health  risks  that  Americans  do  not  face,  a 
position  that  would  turn  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  guinea  pigs. 

A  bill  that  would  repeal  the  current  ban 
on  such  exports,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Orrin  G. 
Hatch  (R-Utah),  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
a  vote  Wednesday  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Relations  Committee.  Although  the 
bill  does  have  some  safeguards,  it  should  be 
rejected. 

Under  Hatch's  proposal,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration supports,  medicine  that  has 
passed  the  first  level  of  toxicity  testing  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  could  be 
exported.  But  it  is  often  in  subsequent  tests 
that  unexpected  side  effects  or  other  prob- 
lems are  discovered. 

Hatch's  bill  would  also  require  that  a 
country  with  respectable  drug-testing  stand- 
ards, such  as  West  Germany  or  England,  ap- 
prove the  new  American  drug  before  it  is  ex- 
ported. If  a  country  with  relatively  high 
standards  disapproved  a  drug,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  would  cancel  its  li- 
cense. One  or  more  of  those  countries  would 
have  to  approve  a  drug  for  its  own  use 
before  the  drug  could  be  exported  to  coun- 
tries with  weak  standards  or  none  at  all. 
That  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  maldng  the 
drug  pass  the  most  stringent  standards— 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  Administration  backers,  including 
representatives  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, also  argue  economics.  Some 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  companies  have  located 
plants  abroad  because  drugs  manufactured 
abroad  are  not  subjected  to  such  intense 
scrutiny  and  can  often  reach  international 
markets  years  ahead  of  American  products. 
That  costs  American  businesses  dollars  and 
American  workers  Jobs,  according  to  the  Ad- 


ministration. But  if  the  new  drug  export  is 
allowed,  will  those  Jobs  be  relocated  in  the 
United  States  despite  the  lower  wages  and 
other  advantages  in  foreign  countries? 

The  economic  argument  cannot  be  used  to 
Justify  health  risks  at  home  or  abroad.  Law- 
makers should  not  allow  the  export  of  medi- 
cine until  it  has  been  proven  good  enough 
for  Americans. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
initially,  the  drug  Industry  claimed 
that  up  to  50,000  jobs  could  be  created 
over  the  next  few  years  by  allowing 
the  export  of  unapproved  drugs.  After 
the  reliability  of  that  estimate  was  dis- 
credited, the  industry  came  back  this 
year  with  a  new  estimate.  Instead  of 
50,000  jobs,  they  now  say  it  is  8,000. 

The  Labor  Institute  of  New  York 
says  the  figure  is  actually  3.000  jobs. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  that 
union,  which  has  the  most  number  of 
employees  in  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, has  itself  come  out  against  the 
legislation  saying  it  is  not  worth  it  to 
pass  bad  legislation  or  to  cause  harm 
to  peoples  throughout  the  world  by 
claiming  that  it  will  create  new  jobs. 

Any  job  increase  resulting  from  drug 
export  legislation  would  very  likely  be 
only  in  the  production  area  since  most 
companies'  research,  management,  fi- 
nancial and  marketing  operations 
remain  in  the  United  States  regardless 
of  production  locations.  At  the  same 
time,  pharmaceutical  production  is  not 
at  all  labor-intensive.  As  David  B. 
Sharrock,  president  of  Merrell-Dow 
U.S.A.,  told  the  committee  in  its  drug 
export  hesu-ings  this  year,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  companies  exporting  drugs  to 
produce  only  the  active  ingredient  in 
bulk  form  in  U.S.  plants  and  then  ship 
the  product  to  finishing  plants  at  over- 
seas locations  at  or  near  the  market 
for  which  the  drug  is  ultimately  des- 
tined. 

Clearly,  S.  1848  is  not  a  massive  jobs 
bill.  And  there  is  more  than  jobs  at 
stake  with  this  legislation  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  quotation 
from  the  International  Chemical 
Workers  Union,  which  represents, 
5,600  members  in  10  pharmaceutical 
plants  around  the  country. 

In  commenting  on  this  legislation,  it 
said: 

Even  if  a  few  Jobs  would  be  created 
through  this  legislation,  ICWU  does  not 
agree  that  this  advantage  outweighs  the  tre- 
mendous ethical  disadvantages  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  yet  another  claim  of- 
fered by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  industry  desperately 
needs  this  bill  to  remain  competitive 
with  foreign  competition.  But  the 
American  pharmaceutical  industry 
does  not  need  this  bill  to  compete  with 
foreign  firms. 

In  December  1984,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  released  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  Competitive  Assessment  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmaceutical  Industry."  If  you 
look  at  that  report,  you  will  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.  That  is  that  no 
assistance  is  needed. 


Far  from  decrying  supposedly  re- 
strictive regulations  on  the  export  of 
unapproved  drugs,  the  Commerce 
report  stated: 

With  respect  to  regulation,  the  U.8.  drug 
regulatory  system  enjoys  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  the  highest  standards  of  drug  ef- 
ficacy and  safety  and  helps  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  Government-approved  pharmaceuticals 
have  a  favorable  image  abroad. 
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Thus,  while  the  stringent  United  States 
drug  approval  process  may  be  costly  and 
time  consuming,  it  also  functions  as  a  com- 
petitive advantage  for  the  United  States  In- 
dustry. 

So  the  American  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry should  be  trying  to  protect  the 
quality  and  Integrity  of  the  "Made  in 
America"  label  rather  than  attempting 
to  tarnish  that  label  while  lobbying 
for  the  export  of  unapproved  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  very 
candid  with  my  colleagues.  The  phar- 
maceutical Industry  has  been  extreme- 
ly effective  In  lining  up  support  for 
this  bill.  But  that  does  not  make  It 
right.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen 
a  more  effective  lobbying  job  done 
than  that  which  has  been  done  In  con- 
nection with  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Some  have  said  to  me, 
"Why  are  you  going  to  the  floor  to 
fight  It?  The  other  side  has  the  votes." 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  count  the 
votes  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
do  or  do  not,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  on  the  basis  of  their  representa- 
tion. But  It  Is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  Issue  must  be  made  with  respect  to 
this  bin,  that  the  opposition  must  be 
heard,  that  the  American  people  have 
a  right  at  least  to  be  alerted  to  what 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of 
this  country  are  doing  to  make  "Made 
In  America"  a  dirty  word  thoughout 
the  world. 

There  is  not  any  logic  or  reason  to 
pass  this  bin  other  than  the  fact  that 
the  lobbyists  have  apparently  lined  up 
the  votes.  But  lining  up  the  votes  does 
not  make  It  right.  It  Is  as  wrong  as  It 
could  possibly  be  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  whether  we  will  rue  the  day 
In  a  year  or  2  years  or  5  years  Is  not 
the  question.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
It:  that  day  will  come  when  some  phar- 
maceuticals, some  drugs  made  in  this 
country,  will  be  used  in  some  other 
nation  of  the  world,  a  Third  World 
nation,  and  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  children  or  senior  citi- 
zens or  people  generally  will  pay  the 
price,  either  with  their  lives  or  long- 
lasting  illness. 

Why?  Why  are  we  handling  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  other 
than  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  phar- 
maceutical industry? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  other 
claims  that  those  who  support  this 
legislation  make  is  that  we  need  a  bill 
to  circumvent  the  FDA  approval  proc- 
ess. Mr.  President,  we  should  allow  the 
export  of  unapproved  drugs  because 


the  FDA  supposedly  takes  too  long? 
Now.  come  on.  Does  anybody  really  be- 
lieve that  that  makes  sense?  If  that  Is 
the  case,  why  not  eliminate  the  FDA 
and  let  the  drug  companies  determine 
what  the  American  people  should 
Ingest  or  should  use? 

For  our  own  people,  we  say,  "Oh,  no. 
We  do  not  want  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  change  the  laws  with  respect  to  the 
approval  process  for  drugs  In  this 
country.  But  let  us  not  worry  about 
the  people  In  this  Third  World  coun- 
try; they  are  not  really  that  Impor- 
tant. If  a  few  of  them  die,  what  differ- 
ence does  It  really  make?" 

I  think  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  difference.  I 
think  every  child  has  a  right  to  live, 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  live, 
every  person  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
well  and  be  able  to  take  drugs  from 
this  country  without  being  uncertain 
whether  they  may  be  harmful  to  their 
bodies. 

Yet  we  are  saying  that  little  baby 
over  In  Thailand  or  Taiwan  or  Bangla- 
desh or  Pakistan  or  some  other  part  of 
the  world,  that  little  child  who  Is 
every  bit  as  precious  to  Its  mother  as 
the  little  baby  here.  In  this  country.  Is 
not  going  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
protection.  Why?  Because  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  wants  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  drugs  over  there  without 
the  proper  clearance. 

They  will  say,  'Oh,  but,  Mr.  Sena- 
tor, you  are  wrong  about  that.  Mr. 
Senator,  you  do  not  understand.  We 
are  only  going  to  sell  these  drugs  In 
countries  where  they  are  going  to 
check  through  them  themselves." 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that 
most  of  those  other  countries,  with 
some  exceptions,  do  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  processes  that  we  do  and  that 
our  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
with  all  Its  shortcomings,  still  does  a 
better  job  than  almost  any  other 
nation  In  the  world. 

I  am  told  there  Is  a  proposal  that 
will  come  to  us  before  consideration  of 
this  bin  Is  concluded  to  add  seven 
more  countries  to  the  list  already  In 
the  bill.  We  know  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  the 
right  under  the  bill  before  us  to  name 
a  number  of  other  countries  In  addi- 
tion to  those  that  are  specified  In  the 
legislation.  I  suppose.  In  the  world  In 
which  we  live  around  here  In  Washing- 
ton, If  they  hire  the  highest  priced 
lobbyists  and  the  best  lobbyists  and 
the  ones  who  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  It  will  not  be  hard  to  get 
some  little  country  In  some  far-off 
place  in  the  world  to  get  their  prod- 
ucts approved  as  long  as  they  can  hire 
the  right  lobbyist. 

In  February  1986,  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  announced  changes  in  the  FDA- 
approved  process  which  she  said  "will 
dramatically  speed  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  approval  of  new  drugs."  If 
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that  is  the  answer  to  movmg  forward 
the  process  and  making  it  a  shorter 
period  of  time,  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  The  Secretary  hailed  these 
changes  as  the  "most  important  in  20 
years." 

The  Secretary  also  said  these  new 
procedures  would  cut  20  percent  off 
the  approval  time  for  new  drugs.  So 
according  to  the  administration,  the 
problem  has  been  solved.  If  the  indus- 
try still  has  difficulty  with  the  approv- 
al process,  let  them  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  for  further  change  in  that 
process  instead  of  proposals  to  circum- 
vent the  FDA  process  by  exporting  un- 
approved drugs. 

I  have  seen  this  bill  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  trade  legislation.  That  is  an 
important  issue  in  Congress.  Believe 
me,  the  attempt  to  portray  this  bill  as 
a  trade  bill  is  a  ruse,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  Drug  export  legislation 
will  not  prompt  American  companies 
to  relocate  existing  overseas  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  or  to  estab- 
lish new  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

Proponents  claim  that  S.  1848  is 
reform  legislation  that  will  curb  the 
practice  of  American  drug  companies 
locating  their  production  facilities 
abroad  as  they  currently  do  to  circum- 
vent the  prohibition  against  unap- 
proved drugs.  They  imply  that  enact- 
ment will  induce  firms  to  repatriate 
some  of  their  facilities  in  these  coun- 
.  tries.  These  claims  are  wholly  un- 
founded. There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
bill  to  that  effect  and  there  is  not  a 
company  that  I  know  of  who  has  come 
forward  and  said  that  upon  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  are  going  to  bring  back  to 
the  United  States  our  manufacturing 
operations. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  keep 
them  from  maintaining  overseas  the 
facilities  they  presently  have  nor  from 
building  new  ones.  Indeed,  since  these 
countries  allow  the  export  of  unap- 
proved drugs,  particularly  to  the  Third 
World,  the  incentive  remains  strong 
for  U.S.  companies  to  continue  to  op- 
erate from  overseas  locations. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee's June  5  hearings,  David  B.  Shar- 
rock,  president  of  Merrell  Dow  Phar- 
maceuticals U.S.A.,  stated: 

As  foreign  countries  fiercely  compete  with 
the  United  States  for  capital  Investments 
and  new  jobs,  these  countries  are  prepared 
to  create  favorable  economic  incentives  to 
secure  such  investments. 

Consequently,  once  a  commitment  to 
supply  an  active  ingredient  from  a  specific 
country  is  made,  the  approval  of  the  drug  in 
the  U.S.  will  not  bring  the  production  of 
this  active  ingredient  to  our  country. 

For  those  companies  seeking  to  es- 
tablish new  plants,  general  business 
considerations  rather  than  the  issue  of 
export  restrictions  dictate  the  decision 
about  plant  location.  At  hearings  on 
tax  reform  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  July  11,   1985, 


Richard  M.  Furland,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Squibb  said: 
Almost  every  country  has  its  own  version 
of  a  food  and  drug  administration,  which  all 
but  forces  pharmaceutical  companies  to  do 
business  "in-country".  Exorbitant  tariffs 
also  requires  us  to  operate  abroad  if  we  are 
to  compete  for  foreign  markets  with  the 
large  European  and  Japanese  drug  firms.  In 
other  words,  if  Squibb  is  to  tap  British, 
French,  German  and  other  European  mar- 
kets, it  must  be  inside  common  market  tariff 
barriers  and  subject  to  local  food  and  drug 
rules. 
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In  fact,  American  drug  companies 
that  sell  their  products  in  foreign  mar- 
kets have  adopted  methods  of  oper- 
ation that  rely  on  overseas  plants  re- 
gardless of  what  U.S.  export  policy 
may  be.  According  to  Mr.  Sharrock, 
the  president  of  Merill  Dow: 

It  is  customary  of  multinational  pharma- 
ceutical companies  to  have  facilities  in 
major  foreign  countries  where  their  drugs 
are  sold,  to  carry  out  tableting,  encapsulat- 
ing, and  other  operations  to  make  finished 
drug  dosage  forms.  The  active  ingredients, 
however,  that  go  into  making  these  finished 
dosage  forms  are  typically  produced  at  a 
small  number  of  separate  plants  dedicated 
to  manufacturing  active  ingredients  of  spe- 
cific types.  The  active  ingredients  are  then 
shipped  to  the  local  plants  producing  fin- 
ished dosage  forms. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  also  claim 
that  this  legislation  will  solve  all  the 
woes  of  the  biotechnology  industry. 
But  in  reality,  S.  1848  will  not  end 
overseas  technology  transfers  in  the 
biotechnology  industry. 

Proponents  argue  that  the  ban  on 
export  of  unapproved  drugs  forces  bio- 
technology companies  to  enter  into 
partnerships  with  foreign  companies 
to  produce  their  drugs  overseas.  In  re- 
ality, foreign  partnerships  have 
become  an  integral  component  of  the 
way  American  biotechnology  industry 
does  business  and  these  partnerships 
will  continue  irrespective  of  U.S. 
export  restrictions. 

In  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  bio- 
technology industry  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  17.  1984,  and 
May  19,  1985,  analysts  and  industry 
spokespersons  had  the  following  to 
say: 

For  most  companies,  at  the  present  stage 
of  development,  relationships  between  cor- 
porations that  cut  across  national  lines  are 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  The  technology 
transfer  goes  both  ways. 

Mr.  Harvey  Price  of  the  Industrial 
Biotechnology  Association  stated: 

You  need  a  Japanese  partner  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  Japan— it's  just  the  nature  of  the 
marketplace. 

According  to  the  Post,  Genentech's 
foreign  partners  have  spent  $47  mil- 
lion for  overseas  clinical  tests  on  just 
one  of  Genentech's  products  alone. 
According  to  the  company's  vice  presi- 
dent, Thomas  Kiley:  "These  arrange- 
ments are  vital  to  our  growth." 


The  overseas  transfer  of  technology 
Is,  according  to  the  Post  series: 

An  inevitable  part  of  doing  business  over- 
seas and  most  companies  agree  that  the 
clear  short-term  benefits  of  cooperation  out- 
weigh the  fuzzy  long-term  risks. 

Clearly,  economic  and  research  con- 
cerns far  outweigh  the  laws  regulating 
drug  exports  in  determining  technolo- 
gy transfer  in  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry. 

S.  1848  is  not  reform  legislation.  S. 
1848  will  prove  an  embarrassment  to 
us  over  the  years  if  it  passes.  It  does 
not  even  include  antibiotics  under  its 
provision  as  is  strongly  recommended 
by  experts  in  the  field.  Last  year  this 
proposal  was  accurately  pegged  a 
greed  bill.  But,  this  year  proponents 
are  back  knocking  on  Congress'  door. 
They  believe  that  the  health  and 
safety  of  foreign  consimiers  Is  not  as 
important  to  Congress  as  the  bottom 
line  on  the  profit  sheet  of  America's 
most  profitable  industry. 

We  may  have  the  strictest  standards 
for  safety  among  all  but  I  do  not  hear 
anyone  advocating  less  tough  stand- 
ards for  the  FDA.  What  I  do  hear 
people  saying  is  "let's  circumvent  the 
process  for  drug  exports.  After  all,  as 
long  as  we  don't  have  to  risk  using  the 
drugs,  who  cares?"  I  think  many  of  us 
do  care. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  safe- 
guards. The  best  safeguard  is  the  one 
we  have  right  now— if  a  drug  is  not 
proven  safe  and  effective  for  use  in 
the  United  States,  do  not  export  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  address  myself 
further  to  the  issues  in  connection 
with  this  bill  and  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  amendments  thereto  at  a  subse- 
quent point.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened,  again  with  intriguing  inter- 
est, to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  make  basically  the  same  argu- 
ments he  made  last  Thursday  evening 
and  I  would  refer  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  what  this  bill  really  Is  about 
to  the  transcript  of  that  date  and  my 
remarks  made  at  that  time.  Also  to  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy  because 
virtually  everything  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  said, 
virtually  every  sentence  could  be  re- 
futed. That  would  take  too  much  time 
and  I  think  would  be  a  waste  of  every- 
body's time.  But  let  me  just  mention  a 
couple  of  things  and  make  that  blunt 
statement;  that  we  disagree  with  basi- 
cally everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  said,  although  we 
respect  his  right  to  say  the  things  that 
he  has  said. 

With  regard  to  the  international  op- 
position, the  Senator  is  armed  with 
communications  from  an  impressive 
array  of  foreign  groups  opposing  the 
bill,  but  let  us  not  be  misled.  These 
communications  are  the  result  and  are 
in  essence  the  product  of  a  letter-writ- 
ing campaign.  It  is  coordinated  by  a 


European-based  social  activist  organi- 
zation. Health  Action  International 
and  its  sister  organization,  the  Inter- 
national Organization  of  Consumers 
Unions. 

Now,  I  note  here  that  the  foreign 
consumers  unions  tend  to  be  more  po- 
litical and  radical  than  their  U.S. 
counterparts. 

The  letters  all  are  similar  in  their 
rhetoric  and  misstatements  that  this 
legislation  will  somehow  worsen  the 
problem  of  dangerous  drugs  on  today's 
world  markets,  and  especially  Third 
World  markets.  With  few  exceptions 
they  imply  an  ignorance  of  the  bill 
itself.  The  people  who  wrote  the  let- 
ters either  have  not  read  the  bill  or  do 
not  understand  it. 

These  organizations  are  well-mean- 
ing and  I  am  sure  that  they  do  good 
work  on  other  issues.  However,  I  think 
it  is  important  and  useful  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  HAI  network's  broader 
agenda  so  that  we  understand  their 
real  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill. 
That  agenda  grows  out  of  the  class-ori- 
ented exploiter-exploited  view  of 
events  that  Marxism  has  been  teach- 
ing for  the  last  100  or  more  years. 
They  want  to  undermine  patent  pro- 
tections, to  greatly  restrict  the  types 
of  pharmaceuticals  available  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  thereby  condemning 
many  Third  World  inhabitants  to 
needless  pain,  suffering,  and  death;  to 
block  the  free  enterprise  system  in  key 
industries  such  as  health  care;  to  cur- 
tail at  any  cost  the  activities  of  West- 
em  multinational  corporations;  and, 
most  importantly,  to  establish  a  global 
welfare  state  by  the  massive  but  short- 
sighted shift  of  resources  from  the  de- 
veloped to  the  developing  countries. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
step  backward  in  achieving  this  broad- 
er agenda,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  be- 
lieve we  have  not  received  a  single  con- 
structive letter  from  any  of  these 
groups.  It  is  always  total,  irrevocable 
opposition  to  any  change  in  our  cur- 
rent pointless,  counterproductive  law. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Now,  this  bill  has  been  criticized  as 
drug  export  legislation  which  will  not 
create  a  bonanza  of  new  jobs  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  made 
that  point  here  again  today  although 
there  have  been  estimates  ranging 
from  8,000  to  10,000  to  50,000  jobs. 
Now,  the  bill's  proponents  have  never 
claimed  that  S.  1848  will  create  a  bo- 
nanza of  new  jobs  in  the  U.S.  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  The  pharmaceutical 
industry  is  not  as  labor  intensive  as 
many  and  the  committee's  expecta- 
tions I  think  have  been  realistic.  It 
will,  however,  create  an  additional 
8,000  to  9,000  to  possibly  10,000  Jobs 
by  reasonable  estimates.  This  is  a  very 
significant  number  whether  or  not  it 
consitututes  a  bonanza.  Now.  some 
have  estimated  as  high  as  50,000.  I 
think  that  is  possible.  But  to  be  more 


conservative  we  have  said  8,000  to 
10,000  and  we  stand  by  that.  The  bio- 
technology Industry  alone  estimates 
5.000  jobs  and  that  is  only  part  of  this 
industry.  As  the  committee  report 
points  out,  any  needless  loss  of  jobs 
and  loss  of  export  payments  is  unac- 
ceptable. It  really  is  bad. 

Another  criticism  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  8. 
1848  will  not  end  U.S.  overseas  trans- 
fers In  the  biotechnology  industry. 
Technology  transfer  Is  a  problem  for 
biotechnology  firms. 
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True,  foreign  partners  are  often  nec- 
essary to  conduct  clinical  trials  abroad, 
steering  the  drug  through  foreign  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  their  foreign 
marketing  systems  in  the  process. 
Technology  transfers  on  a  basic  level 
are  common  and  nonobjectionable. 
But  none  of  these  contemplates  a 
transfer  of  secret  techniques  for  pro- 
duction which  are  not— and  I  empha- 
size are  not— willingly  transferred  and 
which  sap  the  competitive  advantage 
of  American  innovators. 

I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  my  com- 
ments of  Thursday  for  a  refutation  of 
most  of  the  Senator's  points.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  reemphaslze  the 
reason  why  this  is  not  a  bill  which  will 
dump  unsafe  drugs  abroad  and  why  it 
is  better  policy  than  the  current  law. 

We  want  to  allow  the  export  of  not- 
yet-approved  drugs  to  a  limited  set  of 
developed  countries  under  restrictions 
and  safeguards  designed  to  ensure 
that  unsafe  drugs  will  not  be  dumped 
on  undeveloped  nations  ill-equipped  to 
deal  with  them.  I  hasten  to  add  that  in 
no  case  could  drugs  be  exported  if 
they  have  been  rejected  by  FDA  or 
USDA— we  are  only  talking  here  about 
drugs  which  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  agency.  Chief 
among  the  bill's  protections  are  the  re- 
quirements that  each  drug  have  been 
approved  for  safety  and  efficacy  by  a 
foreign  regulatory  agency  comparable 
to  our  FDA  and  that  each  be  produced 
in  conformity  with  the  same  quality  as 
domestically  approved  drugs. 

Opponents  for  changing  oui-  current 
policy  attack  the  bill  on  health 
grounds,  claiming  that  it  will  permit 
unsafe  unapproved  drugs  to  be  sold  in 
undeveloped  countries.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  been  sensitive  to 
these  charges  and  have  built  into  the 
bill  protections  that  will  assure  that 
no  U.S.  company  is  involved  in  unau- 
thorized shipments,  and  that  the 
drugs  exported  under  these  amend- 
ments have  first  passed  muster  before 
responsible  foreign  officials. 

That  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  current  law.  All  these  criticisms 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  seems  to  be  raising  also  apply  to 
current  law.  We  are  trying  to  resolve 
those  problems  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  jobs,   preserving  our  own 


preeminence  in  biotechnology,  rather 
than  have  it  transferred  and  exported 
from  our  country.  At  the  same  time 
having  a  better  balance  of  payments— 
not  only  because  today  our  companies 
move  offshore  to  get  around  these 
laws,  but  also  because  once  the  drug  la 
approved  by  FDA.  we  have  to  import  a 
drug  that  could  have  been  manufac- 
tured  here,  probably  at  much  less  cost. 
We  have  to  Import  them  In  order  to 
have  them  In  our  country. 

But  the  fundamental  response  to  , 
critics  is  that,  when  judged  by  its 
impact  on  foreign  consumers,  this  bill 
will  have  no  negative  effects  compared 
to  the  situation  under  current  law. 
This  Is  a  point  the  critics  never  ad- 
dress, although,  for  the  first  time,  I 
have  heard  them  say  that  there  are 
some  good  things  about  the  bill. 

Under  current  law,  any  drug  ap- 
proved or  unapproved,  may  be  made 
overseas  and  shipped  to  any  country 
in  the  world  where  It  Is  permitted. 
Thus  drugs  not  approved  by  the  PDA, 
under  current  law,  are  circulating 
freely  abroad  and  are  available  right 
now  to  foreign  consumers.  It  follows 
that,  to  the  extent  drugs  exported 
from  the  United  States  under  these 
amendments  find  their  way  to  unau- 
thorized countries,  the  situation  Is  no~ 
different  than  it  would  have  had  this 
bill  not  passed.  We  have  made  a  pretty 
good  case  as  to  ills  that  this  bill  does 
correct  and  that  this  bill  does  work  on. 

I  suspect  that.  In  this  area,  no  bill 
will  do  everything  it  would  take  to  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  no 
bill.  In  this  country  or  elsewhere,  will 
satisfy  the  critics  he  has  cited. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  editorials 
he  has  cited  thus  far,  the  editorial 
writers  have  not  called  my  staff  or 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. They  have  just  written  what 
they  think  the  bill  means,  without 
fully  understanding  It,  They  have  an 
agenda,  and  that  agenda  is  anti-United 
States,  anti-U.S.  multinational  corpo- 
rations, anti  the  U.S.  ability  to  sell 
drugs  overseas. 

They  have  a  zero-risk  mentality  with 
regard  to  pharmaceuticals.  There  is 
not  a  pharmaceutical  today,  not  one, 
not  even  aspirin,  that  has  zero  risk.  All 
have  a  down  side.  We  all  need  to  know 
that  and  understand  that. 

There  are  risks  and  there  are  bene- 
fits for  drugs.  We  want  to  make  sure 
the  benefits  always  exceed  the  risks.  I 
think  this  country  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  that  regard 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  arrogaht  to 
think  that  this  Is  the  only  country  In 
the  world  that  has  a  fafety-ln-efficacy 
process,  when  there  are  many  coun- 
tries just  as  good  as  we  are.  We  have 
named  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
Interesting  and,  I  believe,  accurate  ar- 
ticle published  in  Private  Practice.  In 
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February  1986,  by  Armistead  M.  Lee 
and  C.  Joseph  Stetler,  entitled, 
"Should  the  FDA  Regulate  the  Rest 
of  the  World?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Private  Practice.  Pebniary  1986] 

(By  Armistead  M.  Lee  and  C.  Joseph 
Stetler) 

Should  tbx  FDA  Regui^te  The  Rest  of  the 

WORU)? 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  remove  the  statutory  ban  on  the  export 
of  medicines  not  approved  for  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  law  is  un- 
matched in  any  other  industrialized  country 
and,  in  effect,  imposes  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration regulatory  decisions  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  now  appears  that  Sens.  Orrin  Hatch 
and  Edward  Kennedy  may  agree  on  appro- 
priate legislative  language.  If  they  do. 
chances  for  favorable  action  in  the  Senate 
are  good,  but  action  in  the  House  is  still  in 
doubt. 

Hearings  last  year  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress supported  the  reform  in  principle,  and 
the  bill  sponsored  by  Hatch  was  endorsed  by 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  and  the  FDA. 
There  seemed  a  consensus  that  it  was  illogi- 
cal, at  a  time  of  mounting  deficits  in  our 
balance  of  trade,  that  we  should  continue  to 
hobble  an  important  exporting  industry 
with  self-imposed  restrictions. 

Foreign  governments  have  not  asked  to  be 
protected  by  this  export  ban.  Mark  Novitch, 
MD.  speaking  in  support  of  the  bill  in  his 
capacity  as  acting  commissioner  of  the  FDA, 
said,  "We  believe  the  governments  of  other 
nations  are  in  the  best  position  to  assess 
their  own  health  needs." 

Many  officials  and  physicians  in  other 
countries  have  expressed  irritation  at  the 
arrogance  of  Americans  who  presume  to 
make  risk-benefit  judgments  on  their 
behalf.  Finally,  Dr.  John  Dimne  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  American  export  ban  in 
testimony  before  a  House  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Rep.  Henry  Waxman.  D-Calif. 
Dr.  Dunne  is  with  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, an  agency  which  claims  to  speak  for 
the  consumers  and  patients  of  the  world. 

DETERMINED  TO  BE  HEARD 

But  the  consensus  was  not  quite  total;  rad- 
ical consumer  activists,  a  diminutive  but 
very  vocal  group,  were  determined  to  be 
heard.  The  International  Chemical  Workers 
Union  expressed  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Unimpressed  by  the  evidence  of  manufac- 
turers, who  explained  that  the  export  ban 
had  forced  them  to  make  certain  products 
abroad  which  they  would  have  preferred  to 
produce  in  the  United  States,  the  union  de- 
clared that  'the  jobs  that  would  be  created 
are  outweighed  by  the  tremendous  ethical 
disadvantages  of  the  bill." 

Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe  of  Public  Citizen's 
Health  Research  Group  spelled  it  out. 
Citing  drugs  that  were  approved  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  not  the  United  States, 
and  later  withdrawn  because  of  adverse  re- 
actions. 

The  activists  seize  upon  a  kernel  of  truth, 
which  they  proceed  to  amplify,  through  ex- 
trapolation, to  a  grotesque  generality.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  manufacturers  of  drugs, 
like  those  of  other  commodities,  seek  to  dif- 
ferentiate their  products.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  can  succeed  by  the  same 
tactics  as  the  makers  of  cosmetics  or  cos- 


tume jewelry,  who  use  the  mass  media  to 
appeal  to  the  whimsy  of  the  consumer. 

Pharmaceutical  manufacturers  first  must 
persuade  a  stem  regulatory  agency  that 
their  products  are  safe  and  effective  for  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  relevant  patient  popu- 
lation. Such  persuasion  requires  solid  evi- 
dence, which  can  be  obtained  only  through 
many  years  of  controlled  studies  of  animals 
and  humans.  If  this  hurdle  can  be  sur- 
mounted, manufacturers  must  then  per- 
suade an  audience  of  conservative  and  skep- 
tical physicians  and  pharmacists  that  the 
new  drug  is  safer  or  more  effective  than  the 
one  they  have  been  using.  Moreover,  the 
manufacturer's  promotional  message  must, 
in  most  countries,  meet  the  standards  set  by 
the  regulatory  agency  and  provide  relevant 
warnings  of  side  effects  and  contraindica- 
tions. 

Similarly,  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the 
observed  differences  in  prescribing  and  dis- 
pensing practices,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, are  not  entirely  rational.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Medawar  maintains,  that  the  Span- 
iards use  too  many  appetite  stimulants  and 
that  in  many  countries  some  combinations 
of  drugs  are  recommended  for  conditions 
where  single  entity  medicines  might  be  pref- 
erable and  cheaper. 

But  Medawar  and  his  colleagues  attempt 
to  erect  too  elaborate  a  structure  of  dogma 
on  too  narrow  a  foundation.  Like  the  other 
apologists  for  the  highly  restrictive  national 
formulary  of  Bangladesh,  he  sees  the  "pro- 
liferation" of  drug  products  as  a  major  im- 
pediment to  public  health  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World.  Implicit  in 
this  criticism  is  the  assumption  that,  in  all 
countries,  there  is  a  single  "drug  of  choice" 
for  all  patients  with  the  same  disease.  This 
is  typically  an  older  drug,  available  generi- 
cally.  and  one  t6  be  included  in  the  limited 
national  formulary  of  "essential"  drugs.  All 
others  are  "me-too"  drugs,  artifically  differ- 
entiated, and  imposed  on  gullible  prescrib- 
ers  and  dispensers  by  unscrupulous  multina- 
tional manufacturers.  Not  only  are  these 
products  needlessly  expensive  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  script  of  the  activists,  they  are 
frequently  toxic  and  ineffective.  They  may 
not  even  be  approved  in  the  United  States, 
which  means  that  they  are  being  "dumped" 
on  defenseless  Third  World  consumers. 

The  ideologues  of  HAI  see  such  anti-social 
behavior  as  a  natural  consequence  of  com- 
petitive market  forces.  Those  of  us  who 
have  observed  the  scene  from  the  inside  ac- 
knowledge the  vigor  of  competition,  but  see 
its  effect  quite  differently.  We  believe  it 
impels  manufacturers  to  achieve  an  advan- 
tage by  developing  more  effective  drugs 
with  fewer  side  effects.  And  we  are  puzzled 
by  the  perverse  logic  of  the  activists  who 
argue  that  consumer  costs  will  be  lowered 
by  reducing  the  number  of  drugs  on  the 
market. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  on  the  les- 
sons of  freshman  economics,  where  we  were 
told  that  curtailing  supply  tends  to  raise 
prices.  We  can  look  at  Norway,  hailed  by 
Medawar  as  a  model  which  he  believes  his 
own  country.  Great  Britain,  should  follow. 
He  notes  that  the  national  list  of  prepara- 
tions available  in  Norway  is  about  one-third 
of  the  number  available  in  the  United  King- 
dom. But  he  fails  to  note  that  per  capita  ex- 
penditiu-e  for  medicines  in  Norway  has  been 
almost  twice  that  in  Britain. 

If  a  preference  for  ideology  over  careful 
observation  is  one  characteristic  of  the  true 
believers,  another  is  their  tendency  toward 
what  might  be  described  as  "semantic 
shift."  For  example,  when  a  death  is  report- 


ed as  having  been  "associated  with"  the  in- 
gestion of  a  particular  drug,  they  take  it  as 
fact  that  the  death  was  "caused  by"  the 
drug.  Also,  despite  the  reminder,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  WHO'S  Essential  Drug  List, 
that  "exclusion  does  not  imply  rejection," 
the  activists  tend  to  assume  that  products 
not  included  have  been  found  to  be  either 
ineffective  or  less  effective  than  those  on 
the  list. 

We  saw  an  example  of  this  tendency  in 
the  well-orchestrated  campaign  against  re- 
moving the  current  U.S.  ban  on  the  export 
of  drugs  not  yet  approved  by  the  FDA.  "Un- 
approved" was  widely  Interpreted  as  mean- 
ing "disapproved."  The  stage  was  set  for 
this  gambit  by  the  differences  in  the  ap- 
proval standards  of  various  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  consequent  differences  in  the 
prescribing  information  on  individual  prod- 
ucts as  listed  in  the  various  national  com- 
pendia. The  fact  that  foreign  reference 
guides  are  more  abbreviated  than  our  own 
Physician's  Desk  Reference  invites  the  pro- 
duction of  sensational  books  such  as  "Pre- 
scription for  Death;  The  Drugging  of  the 
Third  World." 

*  *  *  *  • 

Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  a  preoccu- 
pation with  the  cost  of  drug  therapy  with 
an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  prevalent  American  distaste  for 
fixed  combinations— which  comprise  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  "Pills  That 
Don't  Work."  All  would  agree  that  where  a 
single  entity  drug  would  suffice,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  use  a  mixture.  But  when  the 
doctor  decides  that  concomitant  therapy  is 
needed,  and  the  patient  needs  both  an  anti- 
hypertensive and  a  diuretic,  or  an  antibiotic 
and  a  fungicide,  it  Is  almost  invariably 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  use  a  com- 
bination. 

THORNY  PROBLEM 

None  of  the  contradictions  of  the  interna- 
tional consumerists  is  quite  as  thorny  as  the 
problem  of  reconciling  their  other  com- 
plaints and  objectives  with  their  efforts  to 
fit  into  the  overall  concept  of  a  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order.  This  goal  has 
been  pursued  in  the  halls  of  the  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly.  ECOSOC,  UNIDO  and 
UNCTAD  by  delegates  from  most  of  the  less 
developed  coiuitries.  who  complain  of  ad- 
verse terms  of  trade  and  seek  emancipation 
from  the  alleged  exploitation  of  multina- 
tional corporations.  While  a  great  many 
non-Communist  regimes  have  joined  the 
crusade,  they  nevertheless  have  taken  ideo- 
logical sustenance  from  the  teachings  of 
Marx  and  Lenin,  who  preached  that  as  com- 
petition erodes  profit  margins  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  industrialized  countries,  capital- 
ists will  seek  investments  in  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  where  lat>or— the  base  of  all 
value  according  to  the  "true  faith"— is  rela- 
tively cheap. 

But  the  ideology  of  lOCU  and  HAI  is,  not 
pure  Marxism.  Although  it  seeks  to  expand 
the  public  sector,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
regxilation,  the  movement  also  seeks  to  en- 
courage indigenous  entrepreneurs  and  cap- 
italists in  the  lesser  developed  countries. 
They  are  the  "good  guys"  in  white  hats, 
with  the  welfare  of  the  masses  at  heart.  It  is 
the  multinational  manufacturer  who  alleg- 
edly "dumps"  ineffective  and  poisonous 
drugs  and  subverts  the  local  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  professions  with  gaudy  ads 
and  tempting  gifts. 

The  problem  with  this  scenario  is  that  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  daily  observations  of 
the  Third-world  consumer.  He  notices  that 


the  products  which  fail  most  are  generally 
made  by  indigenous  companies,  and  that  the 
exaggerated  claims  are  more  likely  to  come 
from  local  firms.  If  chloramphenicol  is 
being  used  too  freely,  then  most  of  the 
blame  should  go  to  the  native  firms  which 
produce  the  vast  bulk  of  this  antibiotic.  Cer- 
tainly Parke-Davis  cannot  l^e  blamed  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  widely  used  antibiot- 
ic in  mainland  China. 

And  if  clioquinol  (Enterovio-form)  should 
not  be  used  at  all.  as  the  consumerists  insist, 
then  the  message  should  go  not  to  Ciba- 
Geigy,  which  has  discontinued  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  but  to  the  many  indig- 
enous producers,  as  well  as  the  national  gov- 
ernments in  many  Third-world  countries 
which  persist  in  believing  that  the  drug  is 
relatively  safe  and  extremely  effective. 

The  priority  which  HAI  assigns  to  the  re- 
placement of  multinationals  by  local  firms 
is  evidenced  by  the  prominence  this  issue 
has  been  given  in  the  organization's  draft  of 
an  International  Marketing  Code,  which  it 
hopes  to  persuade  WHO  to  accept.  It  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  pronouncements,  in 
HAI  bulletins,  that  the  restrictive  and  con- 
fiscatory new  drug  policy  adopted  in  1982  by 
Bangladesh  is  a  proven  success.  Where  is 
the  prooP  It  could  hardly  be  demonstrated 
that  there  has  been  greater  accessibility  and 
lower  prices  for  the  drugs  needed  to  keep 
cholera  in  check.  The  crowning  proof  of  suc- 
cess is  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  market 
share  of  the  multinationals  has  declined 
and  that  of  the  local  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly the  producers  of  traditional  medi- 
cines such  as  Ayurvedic  and  Unani,  has 
risen. 

POSITIVELY  FRIENDLY 

Will  the  professional  consumerists  succeed 
in  pushing  their  marketing  code  through 
next  year's  World  Health  Assembly?  Clear- 
ly, they  feel  less  confident  than  in  the  old 
days,  when  they  found  it  easy  to  capture 
other  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1982.  the  Assembly  decided  to 
defer  action  on  the  Code  and  to  give  IFPMA 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  own  newly  ap- 
proved voluntary  code. 

Moreover,  Director-General  Halfdan 
Mahler  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  de- 
nounce the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  grown  positively 
friendly  to  the  multinationals  recently.  HAI 
luminaries  were  audibly  indignant  when 
they  learned  that  Dr.  Dunne,  the  WHO 
chief  of  pharmacy,  actually  had  testified  in 
Washington  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Ameri- 
can export  ban  on  unapproved  drugs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
go  on  and  on  debating  these  nuances 
in  the  law. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  spend  the 
whole  day  today  on  this.  I  think  we 
can  do,  if  the  Senator  finds  it  satisfac- 
tory, is  for  him  to  lay  down  some  of 
his  amendments  and  begin  voting  at  2 
o'clock  tomorrow.  At  least,  that  Is 
what  the  majority  leader  has  indicated 
to  me.  We  could  have  some  stacked 
amendments  ready  to  go— at  least  one, 
if  not  more  than  one— and  we  could 
debate  those  here  today. 

The  Senator  might  lay  down  a  few 
amendments  today.  If  the  Senator 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  tomorrow, 
there  is  not  much  more  we  can  do 
today.  We  could  lay  down  at  least  one 
amendment  and  have  15  minutes  to 


debate  It  tomorrow,  from  2  to  2:15,  and 
have  a  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  do  intend  to  lay  down  one  or  more 
amendments  this  afternoon.  We  will 
decide  which  one  we  want  first.  I  know 
that  the  majority  leader  would  like  us 
to  have  at  least  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments for  tomorrow.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  considering  laying  down 
an  amendment,  and  possibly  a  second 
one,  providing  for  an  hour  debate  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second. 

I  suggest  that  at  this  moment  we  put 
in  a  quorum  call,  and  then  we  will 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1440 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  - 

D  1450 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1948 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  412  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relat- 
ing to  requirements  for  infant  formulas) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
enbaum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1948. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  following: 

Sec.  9.  Section  412  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (h),  (i),  and  (j),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  shelf  life  of  the  Infant  formula."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(3)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)(1)  An  infant  formula  (including 
infant  formula  powder)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  if— 

"(A)  such  infant  formula  does  not  provide 
nutrients  as  required  by  subsection  (J); 


"(B)  such  Infant  formula  does  not  meet 
the  quality  factor  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  processing  of  such  Infant  formula 
ii  not  in  compliance  with  the  good  manufac- 
turing practices  and  the  quality  control  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

"(2HA)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion— 

"(I)  establish  requirements  for  quality  fae* 
tors  for  infant  formulas.  Including  require- 
menu  for  the  nutrients  required  by  subsec- 
tion (j); 

"(ii)  establUh- 

"(I)  good  manufacturing  practices  for 
infant  formulas,  including  quality  control 
procedures;  and 

"(ID  requirements  respecting  the  reten- 
tion of  records. 

that  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assure  that  an  infant  formula  provides 
nutrients  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  will  not  cause  harm;  and 

"(ill)  establish  requirements  for  the  con- 
duct by  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant  for- 
mula of  regularly  scheduled  audits  to  deter- 
mine that  such  manufacturer  has  complied 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  clause 
(ii). 

"(B)  Tlie  good  manufacturing  practices 
and  quality  control  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)(ll) 
shall  include  requirements  for— 

"(1)  the  testing  of  each  batch  of  infant 
formula  for  each  nutrient  required  pursuant 
to  subsection  (J)  prior  to  the  distribution  of 
such  batch  in  order  to  ensure  the  such  for- 
mula is  in  compliance  with  this  section  and 
does  not  contain  any  deleterious  or  other- 
wise unsafe  substance:  and 

"(11)  regularly  scheduled  testing  of  sam- 
ples of  Infant  formulas  during  the  shelf  life 
of  such  formulas  In  order  to  ensure  that 
such  a  formulas  are  in  compliance  with  this 
section  and  do  not  contain  any  deletrlous  or 
otherwise  unsafe  substance. 

"(C)  The  record  retention  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  include  requiremenU 
for- 

"(I)  the  retention  of  all  records  necessary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  good 
manufacturing  practices  and  quality  control 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  subparagraph.  Including  records 
containing  the  resulU  of  all  testing  required 
by  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ID  the  retention  of  copies  of  all  records 
prepared  by  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
food  packaging  materials  used  in  the  proc- 
essing of  Infant  formula  to  demonstrate 
compliance  by  such  suppliers  with  all  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  action  levels  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  raw  materials  and  food  packaging  ma- 
terials and  with  respect  to  infant  formula; 

"(ill)  the  retention  of  all  records  pertain- 
ing to  the  microbiological  quality  and  purity 
of  raw  materials  used  In  Infant  formula  and 
of  finished  Infant  formula  (including  Infant 
formula  powder); 

"(Iv)  the  retention  of  all  records  of  the  re- 
sults of  regularly  scheduled  audits  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  requirements  prescrlt>ed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(AHlll);  and 

"(v)  the  maintenance  of  files  with  respect 
to,  and  the  review  of,  complaints  concerning 
Infant  formulas. 

Records  required  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  an  infant  formula  shall  be  re- 
tained for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expira- 
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tion  of  the  shelf  life  of  such  infant  formula. 
Such  records  shall  be  msuje  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  duplication  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  In  prescribing  requirements  for 
audits  under  subparagraph  (A)(iii),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  such  audits  be  con- 
ducted by  appropriately  trained  individuals 
who  do  not  have  any  direct  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  the  manufacturer  of  an 
infant  formula  complies  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (AKii). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation— 

"(A)  revise  the  list  of  nutrients  in  the 
table  in  subsection  (j);  and 

"(B)  revise  the  required  level  for  any  nu- 
trient required  by  subsection  (j). 

"(b)  No  person  shall  introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
any  new  infant  formula  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  with  respect  to  such  formula  and  such 
application  has  not  been  disapproved.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  new 
infant  formula'  includes  any  infant  formula 
for  which  there  has  been  a  change  in  formu- 
lation or  processing  which  may  affect 
whether  the  formula  is  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  person  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
infant  formula  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  file  with  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication. Each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  full  reports  of  testing  demonstrating 
that  such  infant  formula  provides  nutrients 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (j)  and  com- 
plies with  the  quality  factor  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (aK2HA)(i): 

"(2)  records  demonstrating  that  the  proc- 
essing of  such  infant  formula  complies  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(ii):  and 

"(3)  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  an  applica- 
tion is  filed  under  subsection  (c).  or  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary  shall  either— 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  infant  formula  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A);  or 

"(2)  deny  the  application. 

"(e)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
been  denied  under  subsection  (d)(2)  may 
appeal  such  denial  pursuant  to  procedures 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  After  the  applicant  has  exhaust- 
ed the  remedies  specified  in  such  proce- 
dures, the  applicant  may  appeal  the  denial 
of  such  application  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
applicant  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
Secretary's  final  order  denying  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant 
formula  has  knowledge  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  an  infant  for- 
mula which  has  been  processed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  the  manufac- 
turer— 

"(A)  may  not  provide  the  nutrients  re- 
quired by  subsection  (j);  or 

"(B)  may  be  otherwise  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  the  manufacturer  shall  promptly 


notify  the  Secretary  of  such  knowledge  and 
shall  immediately  take  all  actions  necessary 
to  recall  shipments  of  such  infant  formula 
from  all  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments, and  to  assist  such  retail  establish- 
ments in  publicizing  such  recall  in  a  manner 
reasonably  designed  to  notify  purchasers  of 
such  infant  formula  of  such  recall  and  the 
reasons  for  such  recall. 

'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'knowledge'  as  applied  to  a  manufac- 
turer means  (A)  the  actual  knowledge  that 
the  manufacturer  had.  or  (B)  the  knowledge 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  have  had 
under  like  circumstances  or  which  would 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  exercise  of  due 
care. 

"(g)(1)  If  a  recall  of  an  infant  formula  is 
begim  by  a  manufacturer,  the  recall  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
under  paragraph  (2),  and— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  after  the  beginning  of  such 
recall  and  at  least  once  every  15  days  there- 
after until  the  rt«all  is  terminated,  review 
the  actions  taken  under  the  recall  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recall  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  shall,  not  later 
than  the  I4th  day  after  the  begirming  of 
such  recall  and  at  least  once  every  14  days 
thereafter  until  the  recall  is  terminated, 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  recall. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation— 

"(A)  prescribe  the  scope  and  extent  of  re- 
calls of  infant  formulas  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  degree  of  risk  to  human 
health  presented  by  the  formula  subject  to 
the  recall;  and 

"(B)  require  the  posting  of  a  notice  of  any 
recall  of  an  infant  formula  at  each  place 
where  such  formula  is  sold  or  was  available 
for  sale.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing in  connection  with  the  interest  of 
a  group  called  "Formula."  "Formula" 
is  a  national  nonprofit  parent's  organi- 
zation that  was  created  7  years  ago  by 
Carol  Laskin  and  Lynne  Pilot  when 
their  two  children  became  seriously  ill 
after  consuming  the  defective  infant 
formula  Neo-Mull-Soy.  Since  then, 
more  than  70,000  parents  have  been  in 
touch  with  Carol  Laskin  and  Lynne 
Pilot. 

They  have  urged  us  to  adopt  this 
amendment  in  a  letter  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator:  We  need  your  support  of 
the  pro[>osed  amendments  to  section  412  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating 
to  the  requirements  for  infant  formulas: 

They  go  on  to  say  I  intend  to  offer 
their  amendments  to  the  drug  export 
bill. 

The  letter  further  reads: 

When  the  Infant  Formula  Act  was  signed 
into  law  in  1980,  it  set  nutrient  standards 
for  all  infant  formulas,  and  gave  the  FDA 
authority  to  promulgate  quality  control  reg- 
ulations. 

Why  does  this  law  need  to  be  amended 
now? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  Defective 
infant  formula  can  still  reach  consumers  be- 
cause manvjacturen  are  not  required  to  teat 
each  batch  of  in/ant  formula  for  all  of  the 


nutrients   specified   in    the   laic   before   it 
leaves  the  factory.  (See  attached  list) 

And  I  will  come  back  to  the  attached 
list.  Said  they: 

The  need  to  correct  this  problem  was  pin- 
pointed by  Judge  Kermeth  H.  Starr  In  his 
recent  opinion  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in 
which  he  acknowledged  that  "deficient  for- 
mula •  •  •  could  be  on  grocery  store  shelves 
for  three  months  before  the  required  peri- 
odic analysis  would  detect  the  deficiency". 
(No.  84-5747,  Dec.  31.  1985.  p.  32.) 

The  proposed  amendments  will: 

1.  Require  manufacturers  to  test  each 
batch  of  infant  formula  for  each  legally 
mandated  nutrient  before  the  formula 
leaves  the  factory. 

2.  Provide  that  nutrient  levels  be  routinely 
tested  throughout  the  product's  shelf -life. 

3.  Require  manufacturers  to  test  each 
batch  of  formula  for  hazardous  extraneous 
materials  (e.g.,  heavy  metals,  carcinogens, 
pesticides,  and  other  industrial  contami- 
nants). 

4.  Ensure  that  record  retention  require- 
ments apply  to  infant  formula  powders. 

5.  Provide  for  point-of -purchase  recall  no- 
tification. 

We  believe  these  amendments  will  provide 
protection  for  our  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source—our children. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  when  we 
passed  the  first  infant  formula  bill.  It 
was  during  the  administration  of 
President  Carter.  I  remember  going 
down  to  the  White  House  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  that  legislation.  There  was  such  a 
sense  of  excitement  by  these  women 
and  children  and  other  women  be- 
cause finally  we  had  done  something 
to  see  to  it  that  our  Government  pro- 
tects infants  from  formula  that  truly 
should  not  be  ingested  by  those  babies. 
We  thought  that  we  had  won  that 
battle.  It  was  an  exciting  day. 

But,  unfortimately,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  did  not  provide 
the  kind  of  protection  which  they 
were  expected  to  provide.  Instead, 
they  made  it  possible  for  infant  for- 
mula manufacturers  to  set  their  own 
standards  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  safe. 
And,  as  a  consequence  of  their  failure 
to  do  that  which  they  should  have 
done,  the  list,  which  is  attached  to  the 
letter  from  the  group  called  Formula 
headed  up  by  these  two  women,  reads 
as  follows: 

Problems  With  Infant  Formulas  Since 
1982 

1.  Wyeth.  More  than  3  million  cans  of 
SMA  and  Nursoy  recalled  because  they 
lacked  vitamin  B6.  (1982) 

2.  Abbott-Ross.  Slmilac  and  Isomil  found 
to  contain  carcinogens  trichlorethylene 
(TCE)  and  perchlorethylene  (PCE)  due  to 
contaminated  well  water.  FDA  considers 
these  "weak  carcinogens"  and  does  not 
order  a  recall.  (Food  &■  Chemical  News.  Nov. 
28,  1983).  In  July  1985.  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  asks  for  sampling  of  ground- 
water, a  testing  procedure  which  FORMU- 
LA proposed  back  in  1982. 

3.  Loma  Linda.  Soyalac  Powder  (16  oz. 
cans)  recalled  because  of  a  loss  of  vitamin  A 
activity  (August  1983). 


4.  Filmore  Foods.  Naturlac  (distributed  by 
Sunshine  Si  Rainbow  and  sold  in  health 
food  stores)  recalled  because  of  a  lack  of  thi- 
amine copper,  and  vitamin  B6.  (Food  it 
Chemical  News,  Sept.  12,  1983) 

5.  Scott  Treadway  (Kama  Nutritional). 
Kama-Mil  Powder  recalled  by  Wishing  Well 
Distributing  Co.  and  Threshold  Enterprises 
because  product  deficient  in  folacin,  zinc, 
and  vitamin  D.  Class  I  recall.  Product  never 
registered  with  FDA.  Someone  notified  FDA 
anonymously.  FDA  has  had  difficulty  In  lo- 
cating manufacturer.  (Food  6i  Chemical 
News,  April  22. 1985) 

6.  Scott  Treadioay  (Kama  Nutritional). 
Nutra-Mllk  Powder  recalled  by  Wishing 
Well  Distributing  Co.,  Threshold  Enter- 
prises, and  Stowe  Mills.  Class  I  recall.  Nutri- 
ent deficiencies  and  lack  of  registration. 
Manufactured  from  1980-198S  without 
FDA's  knowledge.  FDA  has  had  difficulty  in 
locating  manufacturer.  (1985) 

7.  Oerber  Foods.  Gerber  Meat  Base  For- 
mula (MBF)  recalled  because  some  lots  con- 
tained excess  vitamin  A.  Oerber  had  pur- 
chased the  vitamin  premix  from  Watson 
Food  Company.  (Food  &  Chemical  News, 
Feb.  25,  1985) 

8.  Ross-Abt>otL  Three  reformulations 
made  without  notifying  FDA:  (a)  revision  In 
the  concentation  of  total  solids,  fat.  and 
protein  for  Similac  with  Whey  ready-to- 
feed,  (b)  revision  of  the  mineral  premix  used 
in  Similac  with  Iron  and  Similac  with  Whey 
Plus  Iron,  and  (c)  reduction  of  the  protein 
levels  and  change  In  the  mineral  source  for 
calcium  and  phosphorus  for  Isomil  ready-to- 
feed  and  concentrate.  (F(X>d  &  Chemical 
News.  July  29.  1985) 

9.  Loma  Linda.  Soyalac  Powder  (1.2  oz. 
foil  pouches  provided  to  physicians  as  sam- 
ples) recalled  because  of  progressive  vitamin 
A  degradation.  (FDA  Enforcement  Report, 
Feb.  12.  1986) 

10.  Powdered  Formulas.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  the  FDA  to  examine  quality  con- 
trol and  production  records  of  powdered  for- 
mulas Unlike  liquid  infant  formulas,  pow- 
dered formulas  are  not  covered  by  existing 
low  acid  canned  food  regulations.  According 
to  a  Michigan  FDA  investigator,  this  situa- 
tion could  result  In  "serious  food  borne  dis- 
ease in  Infant  formula  powders."  (Food  Si 
Chemical  News.  July  9, 1984) 

11.  Watson  Foods  Company.  The  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Justice  filed  a  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injuction  because  "as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate quality  control,  numerous  Watson 
vitamin  and  mineral  mixes  [used  In  Infant 
formulas]  have  been  misbranded  and  adul- 
terated." (Department  of  Justice  statement, 
Jan.  2,  1986) 

Mr.  President,  I  recited  all  of  those 
because  I  wanted  to  make  It  clear— not 
that  somebody  was  going  to  under- 
stand the  specifics  of  that  which  I  was 
reciting— but  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  problem  with  respect  to 
infant  formulas  being  sold  in  the  mar- 
ketplace today  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance. It  is  not  just  one  company.  It  is 
not  some  off-brand  company.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  babies  of  this  Nation  who 
are  taking  infant  formula  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  infant  formula  that 
is  not  safe  for  them  to  Ingest  into 
their  little  tummies. 

D  1500 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  we  need  to  add  to  this  bill  that 
has  to  do  with  drug  exports  some  pro- 


hibition in  order  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  formula  being 
sold  in  this  country.  We  thought  we 
had  achieved  that  objective  some 
years  ago  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. Obviously  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  emasculated  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill. 

Now  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
go  back  with  legislation  in  order  that 
we  can  make  it  unequivocally  clear 
that  we  expect  protection  for  babies  as 
far  as  it  pertains  to  the  infant  formula 
that  they  are  using  and  their  mothers 
are  feeding  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  In  connection  with 
this  amendment  occur  at  2:30  tomor- 
row after  half-hour  of  debate  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  withhold 
that  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  cleared  with  the  appro- 
priate parties  responsible  for  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
moment.  But  let  me  explain  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  expects  to  do  as  far 
as  tomorrow's  activities  are  concerned. 

I  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
my  understanding  with  the  majority 
leader  to  come  in  early  tomorrow 
morning  and  start  action  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  amendments  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  come  in  at  9,  9:30,  or  what- 
ever the  case  my  be  in  accordance  with 
the  discussion  I  previously  had  with 
the  majority  leader. 

I  am  now  advised  that  the  majority 
leader  and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  handling  the  floor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  Indicated  that 
they  would  prefer  there  not  be  any 
votes  In  the  morning,  and  that  there 
would  be  votes  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
prepared  to  move  forward  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  amendments 
that  I  have.  But  I  do  want  to  have 
some  assurance  from  the  manager  of 
the  bill  who  I  assume  would  be  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  leader  that  I  will 
not  be  precluded— by  reason  of  that 
fact  or  by  reason  of  some  other  Sena- 
tor calling  up  one  of  his  amendments 
that  is  permitted  by  the  original  unan- 
imous-consent request— from  offering 
a  number  of  other  amendments  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has,  and  not  find 
myself  squeezed  in  toward  a  1  o'clock 
final  vote  time  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  Just  say  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  majority  lesuier. 
But  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  am  willing  to  stay  late  to- 
morrow night  and  allow  adequate  time 
for  him  to  bring  up  his  amendments.  I 
do  believe  the  majority  leader  will 
expect  us  to  have  a  final  up  or  down 
vote  on  passage  at  1  o'clock  on 
Wednesday.  But  I  believe  there  will  be 
adequate  time  for  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Ohio  to  present  his 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  would  try  to  prohibit  him  or 
interfere  with  his  right  to  present 
those  amendments  and  allow  whatever 
time  he  desires  between  now  and  1 
o'clock  Wednesday. 

I  am  willing  to  stay  as  manager  of 
the  bill  tomorrow  evening  so  that  he 
will  have  adequate  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
get  that  assurance  so  I  may  be  certain. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  give  the  Sena- 
tor that  assurance.  I  think  1  o'clock  it 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  believe  that 
is  the  case.  I  think  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore the  matter  with  the  majority 
leader  before  placing  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  because  otherwise  I 
think  I  would  like  to  work  starting  at  0 
or  9:30. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  I  understand  the  morning  is 
clouded  by  the  fact  they  have  an  exec- 
utive session,  a  number  of  special 
orders,  and  then  they  have  the  cere- 
mony for  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  to 
which  almost  everybody  wants  to  go. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  expect  to  go 
to  the  Shcharansky  ceremony. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  also  have,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  caucuses  for  both 
parties  tomorrow  between  12:30  and  2. 
So  2  is  about  the  earliest  we  can  get 
started. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  could  start 
at  8:30  or  9  o'clock  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  concerned,  and  have 
one  or  two  votes  early  in  the  morning, 
if  that  is  convenient  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  far  as  I  know,  nei- 
ther side  wants  to  have  votes  before 
10:30.  That  is  when  the  Shcharansky 
ceremony  starts. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHiN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
pending  amendment,  I  Just  saw  the 
amendment  today.  So  I  would  state 
that  we  will  develop  answers  that 
more  fully  address  this  amendment. 
But  first,  this  particular  subject— that 
is,  infant  formula— has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pharmaceutical  export 
amendments,  the  bill  before  us.  It  is 
certainly  a  nongermane  amendment. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  particu- 
lar bill,  and  would  not  only  cloud  the 
issue  but  could  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  bill.  These  proposals  have  not 
been  examined  nor  have  they  been 
voted  upon  by  our  committee. 
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Its  adoption  at  this  time  would  be 
premature,  although  the  Senator  does 
raise  issues  that  we  have  to  look  at 
and  address.  Second,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, not  any,  not  anywhere,  that  the 
current  infant  formula  law  is  not 
working.  It  is  working.  The  Senator 
has  noted  a  series  of  recalls  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  they  fall  into 
two  categories:  First,  people  who 
produce  infant  formula  are  already 
covered  by  existing  law.  No  law  will  re- 
strain the  unlawful.  Those  who  ignore 
the  laws  are  going  to  do  it  anyway; 
second,  deficiencies  in  formula  that 
were  discovered  before  they  came  to 
market  show  that  the  current  law  is 
working.  These  examples  fall  is  one  of 
these  categories:  Those  who  are  break- 
ing the  current  law,  or  examples 
where  the  law  has  worked,  found  the 
deficiencies,  and  caught  them  before 
they  came  to  the  market. 

So  none  of  these  examples  justify 
the  amendment  the  Senator  is  propos- 
ing. I  might  add  that  in  my  judgment, 
these  amendments  are  impractical, 
and  will  be  opposed  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  proposal  to  every  nutri- 
ent in  every  batch  is  that  some  of 
these  tests  take  months,  and  the  de- 
crease in  shelf  life  would  be  significant 
as  would  be  the  increase  in  expense. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  support  this 
amendment,  and  I  not  think  anybody 
who  really  understands  pharmaceuti- 
cal law  or  really  understands  what 
goes  on  in  FDA  and  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  or  in  the  infant  formula 
industry  would  really  support  this  par- 
ticular amendment  at  this  time.  There 
may  be  some  issues  raised  that  may 
deserve  hearings,  and  the  committee 
in  the  future  wil  certainly  look  at  that. 

That  is  about  all  I  would  care  to  say 
about  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment  today.  I  will  add  some 
more  tomorrow.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated  because  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation.  I 
think  there  are  plenty  of  answers  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
brought  forth. 

With  that,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoruim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  MO.  1949 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into   agreements    to   obtain    information 
about  the  export  of  drugs) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  my  offering  a  second  amend- 


ment, the  first  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mnz- 
enbaum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1949. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading   of   the   amendment   be   dis- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  and 
monitoring  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  agreements  with  or  utilize  the 
services  of  any  foreign  government  or 
United  States  embassy  in  a  foreign  country 
to  obtain  drug  labeling  used  in  any  foreign 
country  or  information  available  in  a  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  drugs.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1950 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  the  same  condi- 
tions apply  to  the  export  of  antibiotic 
drugs  as  apply  to  other  drugs) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
purpose  of  my  offering  a  third  amend- 
ment, the  first  two  amendments  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1950. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following: 

"(9)  An  antibiotic  drug  which  is  subject  to 
certification  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
507  may  be  shipped  for  export  only  to  a 
country  described  in  paragraph  (2)  and  only 
if  the  antibiotic  drug  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3). 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  section 
801(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  apply,  for  a  period  of  one  year  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  any  antibiotic  drug  which— 

(A)  is  subject  to  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
section  507  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

(B)  has  been  exported  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(C)  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act;  and 


(D)  complies  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  An  antibiotic  drug  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  may  be  exported  if— 

(A)  such  antibiotic  drug  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  final  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval  or  certifi- 
cation of  such  antibiotic  drug  on  the  basis 
of  safety  and  effectiveness,  or  otherwise 
banning  such  antibiotic  drug  on  such  basis: 
and 

(B)  such  antibiotic  drug  is  not  the  subject 
of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  a  determination  that  the 
sale  of  such  antibiotic  drug  in  the  foreign 
country  to  which  such  antibiotic  drug  is  to 
be  exported  is  contrary  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  such  country 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  extend  the  one-year  period  for 
which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (aKl),  the 
provisions  of  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  do  not  apply 
to  an  antibiotic  drug  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  manufacturer  of  such  antibi- 
otic drug  is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  801(e) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  such  antibiotic  drug.  Any  exten- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  one  year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  under- 
standing of  what  has  transpired  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
are  not  In  disagreement  as  to  our 
being  able  to  call  these  amendments 
up  shortly  after  the  respective  caucus- 
es conclude  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and 
proceeding  to  a  vote  in  connection 
with  each  of  them.  However,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have  to 
be  consulted.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  have  been  talking  about 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  as  to 
when  these  amendments  will  be  voted 
upon  with  time  limits.  We  both  agree 
that  there  is  really  no  necessity  for 
doing  that.  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  advised  shortly  after  the  re- 
spective caucuses  occur  there  will  be  a 
short  period  of  debate,  probably  about 
a  half  hour  equally  divided,  on  the 
first  amendment,  and  then  there  win 
be  a  short  period  of  debate  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  second  amendment,  arjd 
a  relatively  short  period  of  debate  in 
coimection  with  the  third  amendment. 
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There  should  be  three  amendments 
that  will  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the 
early  afternoon  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  some  ad- 
ditional amendments  that  he  will  be 
offering  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  I  make  these  statements  in  order 
that  all  Members  may  be  apprised  of 
that  which  is  going  to  come.  Other 
Senators  may  have  amendments  to 
offer  also. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with 
that.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  suggest  that  since  there 
will  be  no  further  debate  on  these 
amendments,  there  will  be  no  further 
debate  on  the  bill  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  has 
called  up  three  amendments,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  three 
amendments  be  voted  upon  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  called  up 
after  reasonable  periods  of  time  for 
debate,  which  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  object,  I 
assume  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  heretofore  entered  into  will 
not  be  displaced  by  this  particular 
unanimous-consent  request, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  prior  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

D  1520 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  recall  that  the  Senator 
withdrew  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  one  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  referring  to 
is  the  one  that  was  entered  Into  before 
we  went  out  last  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
will  not  displace  that  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  HATCH.  All  this  will  do  is  set 
the  order  in  which  the  amendments 
will  be  voted  upon  with  reasonable 
time  for  debate  in  between. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


The  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
three  votes  tomorrow  will  occur  in  re- 
lation to  the  three  amendments  in  the 
order  that  they  were  called  up.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
with  relation  to  the  three  amendments 
be  in  the  order  that  they  were  called 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1540 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  now  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  was  going  to  suggest 
something  else. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Chair  was  going 
to  say  Montana.  I  know  how  eastern- 
ers are. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  the  West,  mixing  up  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  and  Maine,  you 
see.  What  happens  in  the  Senator's 
area,  they  mix  up  Montana,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming,  but  not  the  occupant  of 
the  chair,  my  old  friend  from  Maine, 
who  came  here  when  I  did. 


RACINE  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  appreciate  his  consideration  of  my 
scheduling.  With  that.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4767,  dealing 
with  Racine  Harbor.  WI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4767)  to  deauthorize  the 
project  for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor, 
WI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bllL 


The  bill  (H.R.  4767)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  that  the  Rbcord 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today, 
Monday,  May  12.  for  the  introduction 
of  bills,  resolutions,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. May  13.  1986. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  orders, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Hawkins.  Cranston, 
Proxmire,  Weicker.  and  McConnell. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  special  orders  just  iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  10:45  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speaic  therein  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  between  the 
hours  of  10:45  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  order 
for  the  Senate  to  attend  the  ceremony 
in  the  rotunda  for  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  and  for  the  weekly  party 
caucuses  to  then  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2  p.m.,  pend- 
ing will  be  the  unfinished  business.  S. 
1848,  the  drug  export  bill.  Votes  can 
be  expected  during  the  day  of  Tues- 
day. There  were  three  Metzenbaum 
amendments  offered  today.  The 
Senate  could  be  In  session  into  the 
evening  In  order  to  make  certain 
progress  on  the  drug  export  bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  the  Senate  stand  In 
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recess  until  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  13, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
3:37  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  13, 1986,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1986: 

Department  op  State 

John  Dale  Blacken,  of  Washington,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea-Bissau. 

Paul  Matthews  Cleveland,  of  Florida,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  minister-counselor,  now  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land, to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Western 
Samoa. 

Patricia  Gates  Lynch,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Madagascar  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal 
and  Islamic  Republic  of  the  Comoros. 

Vernon  Dubois  Penner,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cape  Verde. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Federa- 
tive Republic  of  Brazil. 

Department  of  Depense 
Edward  C.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Russell  A. 
Rourke,  resigned. 

Department  op  Agricttlture 
Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    vice    John    R. 
Norton  III,  resigned. 

Department  op  Health  and  Hitman  Services 
Robert  B.  Helms,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  vice  Robert  J.  Rubin,  resigned. 

Robert  E.  Windom,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  vice  Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr.  re- 
signed. 

Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System 

Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  vice  John  T. 
Rhett,  resigned. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Clarence  Thomas,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1991.  (Reappointment.) 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
George  Woloshyn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 


cy Management  Agency,  vice  Charles  M. 
Giarard,  resigned. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Edward  V.  Hickey,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1991.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grades  indicated: 

to  be  lieutenant  commander 
Alan  R.  Dujenski 
Tom  R.  Wilson 

to  be  lieutenant 
Robert  G.  Lamboume 
Bruce  E.  Leek 

Raymond  J.  Miller  ~ 

Paul  L.  Newman 
Daniel  A.  Swedenborg 

to  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Stephen  D.  Austin 
William  V.  Bennett 
James  D.  Bjostad 
Michael  D.  Brand 
Philip  E.  Bray 
John  A.  Campbell,  Jr. 
James  H.  Candee 
Christopher  A.  Canty 
Terrence  W.  Carter 
Sergio  D.  B.  Cerda 
Timothy  P.  Crowley 
(jail  A.  Donnelly 
Stanley  M.  Douglas 
John  C.  Edgar 
John  D.  Filipowicz 
Kevin  C.  Pitzpatrick 
Janney  F.  Plorey 
Paul  A.  Francis 
Donald  L.  Franklin 
Arthur  C.  Gotisar 
James  E.  Holbert 
Blaine  H.  HoUis 
Joseph  M.  Jacobs 
David  L.  Jones 
Margaret  E.  Jones 
Lori  A.  Keller 
Davalee  G.  Kenny 
Bradley  T.  Lucak 
Richard  S.  Maclntyre 
Joe  Mattina,  Jr. 
John  A.  McCarthy 
Michael  C.  McColoughan 
Mark  L.  McEwen 
Donald  N.  Miller 
Robert  J.  Moers 
Patrick  W.  Murphy 
Stephen  C.  Nesel 
Mark  B.  Northrup 
Robert  M.  O'Brien 
Chris  Oelschlegel 
Donald  E.  Ouellette 
Mark  S.  Palmquist 
Manuel  G.  Perez 
Kristin  M.  Quann 
Adolf  o  D.  Ramirez 
Oaig  H.  Ridnour  _ 

Derek  H.  Rieksts 
Kevin  M.  Robb 
Gean  S.  Rockhill 
Scott  O.  Seiple 
James  M.  Sellers 
Gilbert  E.  Sena 
Verne  R.  Skagerberg 
Mark  A.  Skordinski 
Gregg  W.  Stewart 
Dennis  Stoner 
Donald  K.  Strother 
Margaret  F.  Thurber 
Michael  K.  Van  Doren 
Peter  S.  Virok 
Lee  E.  Wetzel 


Norvell  E.  Wicker 
John  C.  Williams 

The  following  Regular  officer  to  be  a 
member  of  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
as  an  instructor  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander: 
Ronald  A.  Nilsen 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  having  been  found  fit  for  duty  while 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  In 
the  grades  indicated: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officer,  w2: 
Raymond  J.  Cox 

To  be  chief  warrant  officer,  w4: 
Robert  S.  Samuelson 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the   provisions  of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  mce  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  E.  Kirksey.  379-26- 
5649/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  305-32- 
0503/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-ntuned  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  tp  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Clyde  D.  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Air  Forcx 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed. 

MEDICAL  corps 

To  be  colonel 
Ouz-Jimenez,  Pedro  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sinha,  Nanda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 

Alford,  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gagnier,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Donahue,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ueb,  Lewis  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAlpine,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ursano,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Baiorunos,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balzer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ippolito.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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McMichael.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shulman,  Elliot  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Ammon,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mealey,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messenger,  Kay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Conor,  Casey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Onnink.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Read,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stentz,  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  Active  Duty  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1211,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Line  op  the  Air  Forcc 
To  be  colonel 
Parrish,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

to  be  captain 
Arnold,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated. 

_  MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arnold,  Frederick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Eldon,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crine,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heldt,  Leroy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ng  Chi-Kin  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prosperie.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  [ANGUS],  in 
the  grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8351,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baysa,  Norberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  Ronnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  624,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Hofman,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Ant  Force 
The  following  persons  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  Section  8067, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Griffin.  Warren  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimble,  Edward  T,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doscher,  Crile,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linsenmeyer,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoner.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer.  Wade  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officer  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  (non-EAD)  promotion  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8367,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 


MXOICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Smith,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  593  and  8379,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Promotions  made  under 
section  8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  section  593  shall  bear  an  effective 
date  established  In  accordance  with  section 
8374.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  (ef- 
fective date  In  parenthesis). 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  Joseph  M.  Bauer.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/5/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Gregory  J.  Beckel,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
28/86). 

MaJ.  Randy  L.  Buby,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/4/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Ferdinand  J.  Chabot.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
22/86). 

MaJ.  Michael  D.  Coffey,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
10/86). 

MaJ.  Tommy  L.  Daniels.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
20/86). 

MaJ.  Tommy  L.  Delong,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/3/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Jeffrey  D.  Felder,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/11/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Thomas  W.  Ham.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/11/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Charles  A.  Hardesty.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
16/86). 

MaJ.  Terry  P.   Heggemeier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(1/10/86). 

MaJ.  Michael  P.  Hickey,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/1/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Edwin  H.  Homung.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
26/86). 

MaJ.  Michael  B.  Kane.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/25/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Stanley  W.  Karod,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
29/86). 

MaJ.  Roger  H.  Legg.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/2/86). 

MaJ.  Patrick  M.  Loftus,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (12/ 
20/85). 

MaJ.  Alexander  T.  Mahon.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
1/86). 

MaJ.  Peter  T.  Mclnemey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(2/1/86). 

MaJ.  Bruce  A.  Michel.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/1/ 
86). 

MaJ.    William   F.B.    Morris,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
(11/22/85). 

MaJ.  James  A.  Mullen.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/2/ 
86). 

MaJ.  John  W.  Newman.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/4/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Nicholas  L.  Nichols.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
24/86). 

MaJ.  Ronal  N.  Parsom.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/8/ 
86). 

MaJ.  James  N.  Pleczko,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/19/ 
86) 

MaJ.   John  W.   Pospisll  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX 
(12/15/85). 

MaJ.  Michael  J.  Ragan.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
30/86). 

MaJ.  Dean  O.  Sabby,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/10/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Douglas  C.  Shelton  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(1/5/86). 

MaJ.  Eugene  G.  Simone,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/4/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Conrad  L.  Slate.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/12/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Bruce  A.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/4/ 
86). 

MaJ.  William  A.  Steene,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
13/86). 


MaJ.  Stephen  J.  StublU.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/4/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Roger  F.  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/11/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Edward  W.  Tonini.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
12/86). 

MaJ.  John  F.  Vandomelen.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
11/86). 

MaJ.  Richard  E.  Vanroo.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
8/86). 

MaJ.  Gary  B.  Wlllems.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (11/2/ 
86). 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Bobby  O.  Edwards,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/8/ 
86). 

LEGAL 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Gregg  L.  Cunningham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

(1/7/86). 
MaJ.  Dennis  D.  Hogan.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/3/ 

86). 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  Wayne  C.  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/13/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Breck  J.  Lebegue.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/11/ 
86). 

MaJ.  John  D.  MuUins.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/8/ 
86). 

MaJ.  Bhupendrakumar  S.  Patel.  335-66- 
8378  (7/13/85). 

NURSE  CORPS     . 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Susan  J.  Troyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/9/ 
86). 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Acosta,  Robert  G.,  7314 
Agullar,  Leonard  J..  7713 
Allen,  Michael  A..  7710 
Allen.  Timothy  C.  0784 
Atkinson.  Craig  A.,  2856 
Baczkowski.  Daniel  K..  0629 
Bader,  Robert  T..  5088 
Baker.  John  O..  Ill,  9128 
Barbon,  Richard  S.,  6464 
Beil.  Bradley,  O.,  8332 
Bellinger,  Matthew  F.,  0997 
Belllstri,  Jeffrey  M.,  5617 
Benden,  Christopher  P.,  8580 
Bruce,  Thomas  D.,  2173 
Cadwell.  Michael  G..  1402 
Calandra,  Joseph  P..  2041 
Caldwell.  Vernon  P.,  0683 
Campion,  Christopher  L..  4840 
Carpenter.  Jerry  A.,  3720 
Casados.  Christopher  D.,  3410 
Castelll.  Christopher  W..  9961 
Castro.  Stephen  J.,  0807 
Chase,  Eric  T,  1300 
Choi,  Rodney  M.,  8738 
Collins,  KIpp  A.,  4890 
Collins,  Thomas  D.,  II,  6333 
Cooling,  Norman  L.,  4735 
Cooper,  Douglas  W.,  Jr..  5062 
Crouse.  Jay  B..  III.  7206 
Curry.  Timothy  M.,  5872 
Dahl.  Jeffrey  M.,  8866 
Dalton.  Rustln  L.,  0173 
Deeming.  Shaun  A.,  7364 
Dell,  Ernest  E.,  III.  7638 
Demers,  Paul.  R.,  5760 
Devino,  Anthony  J.,  9350 
Dewaele,  David  P.,  5903 
Diverde,  Michael  T.  5108 
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Doran.  Thomas  J..  9546 
Dougherty.  Charles  A.,  0441 
Dragan.  William  C.  5418 
Dubinok.  Jefferson  L.,  6164 
Dufresne.  Daniel  P..  2332 
Durand,  James  F..  5682 
Edwards.  Douglas  T.,  1801 
English.  David  M..  3821 
Eustace.  John  R..  2154 
Fitzpatrick.  Barry  J..  Jr..  7236 
Flinter.  William  P..  2176 
Flores.  Jeffrey  D.,  8342 
Plores.  Mark  W..  4279 
Presqeuz,  Ricardo  L..  8495 
Pujishige.  Keith  K..  6828 
Garay.  Roger  A.,  3505 
Gentry.  Keil  R..  6658 
Glavy.  Mathew  G..  1146 
Gleason.  Daniel  C.  9544 
Goodman.  Eric  G.,  1352 
Gosney,  James.  E..  Jr..  3794 
Greene,  David  S..  6359 
Hall.  Patrick  W.,  4472 
HaU  William  G..  7193 
Harris.  Eddie  D..  9121 
Holcomb.  James  M..  3149 
Homey.  Aaron  K..  7950 
Howo.  James  P..  7504 
Hoyt.  Lance  M..  3302 
Hubbard,  Garret  H..  4416 
liams.  Alfred.  R..  III.  1681 
Jones.  Marius  B..  4818 
Jones.  Steven  P..  5830 
Jones.  William  A..  7483 
Jonske.  Louis  J..  Jr..  3973 
Jordan.  Dewey  G..  0211 
Kahler.  Stewart  D..  5822 
Kelly.  Michael  A..  9937 
Kenny,  Michael  P..  0803 
Killion.  Michael  P..  6708 
Kirby.  Matthew,  0182 
Kirby.  Samual  A..  3736 
Kostrub.  William  M..  9738 
Ladoucer,  Todd  M..  1284 
Lagasca.  Jason  J..  0921 
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Lautrup,  Joel.  W..  8363 
Lirette,  Andrew  J..  4644 
Lorrin.  Mark  J..  0720 
Lupton.  Michael  P.,  8019 
Lytikainen.  Carl  R.,  1044 
Mackenzie.  Timothy  J..  1488 
MacMillan.  Jack  P..  Jr..  3339 
Magee,  Richard  A..  8844 
Malley.  Gregg  P..  2667 
Mann.  Nancy  E.,  3404 
Martinez.  Jeffrey  P.,  1813 
Masur,  Daniel  R..  2684 
Mayberry.  James  S..  1183 
Maye.  Larry.  8940 
Mazenko.  Gregory  J..  7858 
McCleUand.  Charles  B..  9822 
McElroy.  Terry  S..  7244 
McNutt.  Jeffrey  T..  0545 
Meigs,  Guy  R..  1297 
Meyer.  Paul  W..  3677 
Miles.  Glen.  2338 
Miller.  Mark  D..  1249 
MUler.  Todd  P..  6703 
Mishik.  Michael  G..  3514 
Moore.  Nathan  S.,  0726 
Morin.  Roger  J..  4320 
Mosher.  Jeffrey  K..  7818 
Muckelbauer.  Matthew  S.,  5407 
Nims,  Stephen  E.,  2373 
Olko.  Ronald  D..  2511 
Owen.  Peter  P..  7842 
Pagel.  Brian  S..  0892 
Parks.  Bryan  K..  3349 
Parkyn.  Michael  B..  5349 
Pelkey.  Jack  D..  7137 
Perkins,  Glenn  A..  6055 
Poinsette,  Raymond  M.,  5885 
Pointon.  George  D..  9629 
Popeck.  Mark  S..  4746 
Powers,  Zack.  Jr.,  5870 
Pressly.  Robert  P..  6101 
Prior.  Robert  T.,  8191 
Procak.  George  J..  II.  3161 
Quinlan.  Scott  M..  7256 
Reed,  James  D.,  II.  1746 


Regina,  Modesto  C.  8214 
Reynolds.  Loretta  E..  1465 
Rhodes.  David  L..  4335 
Rife,  Fred  M.,  Jr..  2847 
Rodriquez.  Robert  S..  3280 
Rhom.  William  D..  3280 
Sauerbrey.  Erich  W..  4654 
Scheiem.  Michael  L.,  8811 
Schildmeyer,  Gregory  P.,  4115 
Schreckengost.  Ronald  T.,  2318 
Segesdy,  Scott  A..  2677 
Shannon,  Daniel  T.,  5304 
Shaw,  Stephen  M.,  8993 
Shelton.  Paul  A..  0617 
Shumaker,  Thomas  A.,II  2501 
Simonsen,  William  P..  6832 
Smith.  Keith  G.,  7230 
Sprayberry.  Horold  B..  5784 
Stallings.  Herry  Jr..  7564 
Stancil.  Anthony  W..  3448 
Standard.  Todd  R..  3169 
Stratton.  Michael.  4242 
Tavares.  Jeffrey  L.,  8012 
Thames,  Joseph  R..  2016 
TiUman.  E.  M..  8959 
Tolomeo.  Raymond,  1426 
Tonan.  Thomas  L..  7735 
Troxell.  Wade  S..  1620 
Tysinger,  Russell  G..  9571 
Ulsh.  Donald  A..  1571 
Urbina.  Steven  M..  4259 
Vanderpyl.  Alan  C.  7059 
Wade.  Spence  A..  5649 
Waite.  Jeffrey  L..  8172 
Wallis.  Joseph  F..  2375 
Walls.  John  M.,  5809 
Walsh.  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  2297 
Waugh.  Stephen  M..  3077 
Weir.  David  C.  1059 
Wells,  Royce  A.,  2418 
Wiegman.  Paul  T..  2019 
William.  Robert.  0361 
Williams,  Gregg  B.,  0612 
Workman,  John  G.,  3383 
Wright,  Grover  L..  Jr..  5236 
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GRAZING  FEE  REVIEW  AND 
EVALUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  report 
prepared  by  three  national  industry  groups: 
the  Public  Lands  Council,  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  the  Natiorial  Wool 
Growers  Association  In  response  to  the  re- 
cently released  report  from  ttie  Secretarys  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  on  Grazing  fees  as  re- 
quired urider  the  Public  Rarigelands  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1978.  I  commend  the  report  to 
my  House  colleagues. 

Draft  Livestock  Industry  Commxnts  on 
THE  Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evaluation: 
A  Report  From  the  Secretary  or  Agri- 
culture AND  THE  Secretary  or  the  Interi- 
or 

introduction 

The  final  "Grazing  Pee  Review  and  Eval- 
uation" report  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  is  a  grave  disap- 
pointment to  the  National  cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Public  Lands  Council— the 
three  national  organizations  which  repre- 
•  sent  livestock  operators  who  utilize  the  fed- 
eral rangelands  for  grazing  purposes. 

None  of  the  five  alternative  fee  systems 
examined  in  the  final  report  are  an  Im- 
provement over  the  current  fee  system  that 
is  embodied  in  the  Public  Rangelands  Im- 
provements Act  of  1978  (PRIA).  Therefore, 
we  believe  the  PRIA  formula  should  be  re- 
tained as  the  best  method  of  determining 
the  fair  market  value  of  grazing  on  these 
lands  and  as  the  best  method  of  fostering 
good  management  of  these  land  for  multi- 
ple-use values. 

In  this  paper  we  examine  what  is  wrong 
with  these  five  alternatives  and  with  some 
of  the  changes  suggested  in  the  Report  for 
the  PRIA  formula. 

Three  of  the  five  alternatives  are  flawed 
because  they  are  based  on  a  study  that  is  In- 
valid. The  study— an  "appraisal"  of  private 
rents  paid  for  western  grazing  pastures— vio- 
lates standard  rules  of  statistics  and  eco- 
nomics. We  discuss  below  why  this  appraisal 
study  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  public  grazing  forage. 

The  three  alternatives  utilizing  figures 
based  on.  or  derived  from,  the  appraisal  are: 
(1)  the  Modified  PRIA  Pee  System.  (2)  the 
Combined  Value  Fee  System,  and  (3)  the 
Modified  Market  Value  Fee  System. 

A  fourth  alternative  in  the  Final  Report  is 
the  Competitive  Bid  Fee  System  which,  for 
reasons  discussed  below,  would  require  a 
drastic  and  unwise  departure  from  the  cur- 
rent multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  ap- 
proach to  public  land  management.  In  addi- 
tion, bidding  would  destabilize  the  Western 
livestock  industry,  as  we  explain  t>elow. 
(This  alternative  would  also  establish  "a 
minimum   acceptable   bid."   Whether  that 


minimum  would  be  based  on  an  amount 
from  the  appraisal  study  or  some  other 
source  is  not  made  clear.) 

The  fifth  alternative  is  the  PRIA-Updated 
Base  Value  Fee  System.  The  problem  that 
we  have  with  this  alternative  is  with  the 
two  ways  a  new  index  invented  in  this 
report— called  an  Input  Cost  Index  (ICI)— Is 
used:  (1)  to  change  or  "update"  the  tuise 
value  in  the  PRIA  formula,  and  (2)  as  a  8ut>- 
stitute  for  the  current  Prices  Paid  Index. 
We  also  question  the  proposal  to  divide  the 
Beef  Cattle  Price  Index  by  the  ICI  (rather 
than  subtract). 

Since  the  ICI  is  also  used  in  the  Modified 
PRIA  Fee  System  and  in  the  Combined 
Value  Fee  System  (and  is  another  reason  we 
disagree  with  those  two  systems),  we  will 
show  why  the  ICI  is  not  what  the  Final 
Report  purports  it  is.  We  disagree  with  the 
assertion  in  chapter  3  of  the  Final  Report 
that  the  ICI  is  superior  to  the  PPI  or  that  it 
is  simply  a  "technical  modification"  of  the 
PRIA  formula. 
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HIGHER  FEES  BASED  ON  MYTHS 

The  final  report  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
tains five  alternatives  to  the  existing  PRIA 
formula  fee  system.  All  alternatives  to  the 
existing  system  would  result  in  higher  graz- 
ing fees,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  fee  in- 
crease varying  among  alternatives.  Nowhere 
in  the  report  is  a  rational  given  for  consider- 
ing only  those  alternatives  which  would 
lead  to  higher  fees.  The  question  "why 
should  grazing  fees  l>e  increased?"  can  be 
answered  only  by  supposition. 

We  suspect  that  pressure  to  increase  graz- 
ing fees  on  public  lands  administered  by  the 
USD  A  Forest  Service  (PS)  and  USDI 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  is  the 
result  of  two  popular  misconceptions.  First, 
fee  receipts  do  not  cover  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering FS  and  BLM  range  management 
programs.  Thus,  for  purposes  of  cost-recov- 
ery grazing  fees  should  be  increased. 
Second,  the  existing  system  results  in  fees 
that  are  not  consistent  with  private  grazing 
land  rental  rates.  Thus,  fees  should  be  in- 
creased t>ecause  those  ranchers  who  graze 
livestock  on  public  rangelands  have  an 
undue  financial  advantage  and  unfairly 
profit  from  their  grazing  privileges. 

DISPELLING  THE  MYTHS 

Like  most  popular  misconceptions,  these 
two  myths  have  deep  roots  and  continue  to 
persist  even  though  both  logic  and  available 
data  prove  them  to  t>e  invalid.  Why  do  they 
persist?  The  answer  lies  in  the  "hidden" 


t>enefits  and  costs  associated  with  livestock 
grazing  on  federally  managed  rangelands. 

By  law.  those  rangelands  are  managed  for 
a  number  of  beneficial  uses  besides  livestock 
grazing.  Congress  has  declared  those  uses  to 
be  beneficial  and  Congress  has  required 
that  rangeland  program  budgeU  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment t>e  used,  at  least  in  part,  to  achieve 
these  multiple-use  objectives.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  Justify  agency  range  pro- 
gram costs,  the  values  associated  with  these 
nonllvestock  grazing  benefits  often  are  over- 
looked, and  seldom  are  counted  in  the 
budget  Justification  process.  Instead,  unnec- 
essary and  unfair  weight  Is  placed  on  live- 
stock grazing  receipts  as  the  source  of  funds 
to  pay  for  nonllvestock  range  program  ob- 
jectives. 

The  same  sort  of  naivete  applies  to  some 
people's  perception  and  representation  of 
costs  incurred  by  ranchers  who  graze  their 
cattle  and  sheep  on  public  rangelands. 
Many  people  view  the  grazing  fee  as  the  sole 
cost  Incurred  by  permittees.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  A  1984  study  by 
the  Oregon  State  University  Extension 
Service  shows  that  grazing  fees  represent 
only  IS  to  20  percent  of  the  total  costs  to 
ranchers  of  grazing  livestock  on  public 
rangelands.  Nonfee  costs  are  four  to  five 
times  higher  than  fee  costs.  Livestock  must 
be  managed  and  it  is  the  permittees  who 
bear  such  management  costs  and  the  associ- 
ated risks.  Many  of  the  management  costs 
are  imposed  by  government  on  the  private 
rancher  and  exist  only  to  satisfy  other  mul- 
tiple-use objectives.  Some  of  those  imposed 
costs  would  not,  and  do  not,  exist  in  private 
rangeland  operations. 

THE  COST-RECOVERY  MYTH 

The  push  for  cost  recovery  is  based  on  two 
fundamentally  erroneous  assumptions.  It 
often  is  assumed  that  federal  agency  range 
management  programs  exist  for  only  one 
purpose:  to  provide  forage  and  habitat  for 
domestic  livestock.  If  this  were  true,  grazing 
fees  would  be  the  appropriate  "price "  for 
the  sole  output  produced  by  the  range  man- 
agement program  and  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble to  expect  fee  receipts  to  cover  full  costs 
of  administering  range  programs.  The 
second  assumption  relates  to  cost  efficiency. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  federal  agency  pro- 
duces forage  and  habitat  in  a  cost-efficient 
manner.  I.e.,  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Both  as- 
sumptions are  false. 

In  the  March  1989  draft  of  the  Secretaries 
Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evaluation  Report, 
it  was  stated  that,  in  1983,  BLM  range  man- 
agement costs  per  AUM  were  t3.17  while 
Forest  Service  costs  per  AUM  were  $3.76. 
These  estimates  were  slightly  changed  in 
the  Final  Report,  but  neither  report  reflects 
the  fact  that  certain  range  management 
costs  would  remain,  even  if  livestock  grazing 
were  to  t>e  totally  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Including  remote  locatiun,  rugged  topogra- 
phy, poisonous  weeds,  predators,  etc.  and 
even  If  one  disregards  the  cost  of  the  permit 
itself— the  price  paid  by  the  rancher  for  the 
right  to  graze  his  livestock  on  the  public 
rangelands.  The  higher  nonfee  cost  load  on 
public  rangelands  has  been  extensively  doc- 
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umented  (see  for  example  Obermiller  and 
Lambert.  "Costs  Incurred  by  Permittees  in 
Grazing  Cattle  on  Public  Lands  in  Various 
Western  States,"  EM  8283.  Oregon  SUte 
University  Extensions  Service.  1984). 

If  the  total  costs  of  permittees  really  were 
lower,  then  on  the  average,  financial  re- 
turns for  permittee  operations  should  be 
higher  than  financial  returns  for  private 
rangeland  operations.  However,  there  are  no 
available  data  to  suggest  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  fact.  USDA  Economic  Research 
Service  budgets  show  financial  returns  for 
permittees  and  nonpermittees  to  be  nearly 
identical.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  final 
report:  "The  differences  in  means  [aver- 
ages] shown  for  the  permittee's  [sic]  and 
the  Western  Livestock  Industry's  [receipts 
and  costs]  .  .  .  one  not  statistically  differ- 
ent" (p.  62). 

Myths  die  hard.  Perhaps  the  myth  of  low 
federal  grazing  fees  that  are  unfair  and  inef- 
ficient will  never  die.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is 
irresponsible  to  base  national  public  policy 
decisions  on  myths. 

MAJOR  DEnCIENCIES  IN  THE  FINAL  REPORT 

The  Pinal  Report  is  better  documented 
than  the  March  1985  draft  report  and  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  criticisms  we  raised  in 
our  comments  on  the  draft  report  last  year. 
However,  several  substantive  problems 
remain  unsolved,  partly  because  faulty  deci- 
sions were  made  in  the  course  of  the  BLM/ 
PS  grazing  fee  review  process  leading  to  re- 
sults that  are  unalterable  and  uncorrecta- 
ble. 

For  example,  the  mass  appraisal  of  pri- 
vate grazing  land  rental  transactions  in  the 
western  states  led  to  a  set  of  data  that  is  in- 
corporated in  most  of  the  declared  alterna- 
tives to  the  PRIA  formula  fee  system.  Other 
data— specifically,  data  on  the  returns  and 
costs  incurred  by  permittees— were  not  col- 
lected even  though  it  is  now  apparent  that 
such  information  should  have  been  collect- 
ed. The  agencies  were  left  with  a  difficult 
and  unresolved  dilemma  because  of  their 
early  decision;  and  regardless  of  the  criti- 
cism raised  about  the  mass  appraisal,  that 
appraisal  data  are  incorporated  in  the  final 
report.  The  western  livestock  industry  re- 
mains opposed  to  any  fee  system  incorporat- 
ing the  results  of  the  defective  mass  ap- 
praisal study. 

The  other  problems  previously  noted  by 
the  western  livestock  industry  still  plague 
the  Pinal  Report.  These  include:  (1)  devel- 
opment and  use  of  a  Ih-oposed  "Input  Cost 
•  Index"  (ICI)  which  substitutes  for  the 
PRIA  formula  "Prices  Paid  Index"  (PPI); 
and  (2)  lack  of  a  description  of  the  impacts 
of  competitive  bidding,  if  adopted  as  an  al- 
ternative to  setting  the  fee  by  formula. 
THE  MASS  appraisal:  big  gun.  wrong  target 
Suppose  that  you  are  the  manager  of  an 
expori  business.  You  are  interested  in  sell- 
ing bicycles  to  China.  You  ask  one  of  your 
staff  members  what  bicycles  sell  for  in 
China.  The  staff  member  doesn't  have  any 
idea,  but  he  knows  people  use  bicycles  for 
transportation.  So  he  goes  to  various  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  your  neighborhood  and 
gets  quotes  on  new  cars.  He  takes  the  aver- 
age from  those  quotes  and  tells  you  that  bi- 
cycles, in  China,  are  worth  $12,000  apiece. 
You  get  very  excited,  order  1,000  bicycles, 
ship  them  to  China,  and  go  broke.  Sounds 
like  a  tall  tale,  doesn't  it?  Unfortunately, 
the  parable  has  a  real-life  counterpart.  Its 
counterpart  is  the  FS/BLM  mass  appraisal 
study. 

Decisions  are  only  as  good  as  the  informa- 
tion on  which  they  are  based.  Any  decision 
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based,  in  part  or  whole,  on  the  results  of  the 
mass  appraisal  of  private  grazing  land 
rental  transactions  is  found  to  be  misguided. 
Why?  For  starters,  virtually  no  representa- 
tive Information  was  collected  on  the  value 
of  public  land  grazing  (bicycles  in  China). 
And  why  was  that?  The  response  is  that, 
early  in  the  game,  a  policy  decision  was 
made  to  go  another  route.  Private  grazing 
land  rentals  were  to  be  appraised  instead 
(automobile  prices  in  the  U.S.). 

Not  only  was  the  appraisal  information  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  at  hand  (i.e.,  what 
is  the  value  of  public  lands  used  for  live- 
stock grazing?),  the  reported  appraisal 
values  have  little  or  no  scientific  creditabil- 
ity.  These  concerns  were  voiced  in  the  joint 
comments  of  the  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Wool  Growers  AsscKia- 
tion.  and  the  National  Public  Lands  Council 
on  the  "1985  Grazing  Pee  Review  and  Eval- 
uation: Draft  Report"  (April  25,  1985,  pages 
3-4): 

1.  No  attempt  was  made  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  actual  value  (cost)  of  services 
provided  by  lessors  and  lessees  in  appraised 
rental  transactions. 

2.  No  attempt  was  made  to  appraise  the 
Federal  grazing  allotments,  except  for  a 
small  number  of  unrepresentative  transac- 
tions. 

3.  Accepted  scientific  and  statistical  proce- 
dures were  not  followed  in  sampling  from  a 
defined  population. 

4.  Once  the  data  were  collected,  portions 
were  thrown  out,  either  by  clipping  or  by 
relegating  to  essentially  unused  subfiles. 

5.  No  attempt  was  made  to  verify  "compa- 
rable-sales" appraisal  values  using  alterna- 
tive appraisal  methods. 

6.  Many  factors  affecting  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral permits  and  public  land  grazing  were 
"assumed  away,"  such  as  permit  value  (debt 
servicing  requirements)  and  permittee  costs 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  im- 
provements on  allotments.  No  attempt  were 
made  to  gather  data  on  the  amount  of  range 
improvement  investments  and  maintenance 
costs  that  permittees  have. 

The  industry  is  not  alone  in  its  concerns 
about  the  merits  of  the  mass  appraisal 
study.  Three  western  university  economists, 
for  example,  published  a  formal  critique  of 
the  government's  appraisal  report  [Nielson 
et  al.,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Grazing 
Appraisal  Report,"  Research  Report  104, 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
August  1985].  They  found  the  appraisal  re- 
sults to  be  deficient  in  three  major  respects: 
(1)  no  information  was  collected  on  the  dif- 
ferential values  of  services  provided  on 
public  versus  private  grazing  lands;  (2)  no 
creditable  statistical  evaluation  of  private  or 
public  grazing  land  values  was  conducted; 
and  (3)  the  government  substituted  the 
value  judgments  of  the  appraisers  them- 
selves for  real-world  data.  Thus,  ".  .  .  the 
forage  values  that  were  estimated  in  the  ap- 
praisal report  are  not  valid  when  judged 
against  the  use  of  scientific  methods"  (ibid., 
p.  36). 

In  short,  the  appraisal  "values"  are  both 
useless  and  irrelevant  to  the  federal  grazing 
fee  issue.  Any  fee  alternative  incorporating 
those  results  is  meaningless.  Therefore, 
three  of  the  six  fee  systems  presented  in  the 
1986  Pinal  Report  of  the  Secretaries  are  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  These  are:  (1) 
Modified  PRIA  Pee  System;  (2)  Combined 
Value  Fee  System;  and  (3)  Modified  Market 
Value  Fee  System. 
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THE  INDEX  question:  MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE 
EYE 

Index  numbers  are  used  to  measure 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices  over 
time.  Usually,  some  base  period  is  chosen  to 
compare  with  current  prices.  As  an  hypo- 
thetical example,  1967  could  be  chosen  as 
the  base  period  for  beef  cattle  prices.  If  the 
average  price  received  by  ranchers  for  beef 
cattle  in  1967  was  $25.50  per  hundred- 
weight, and  the  price  received  in  1978  was 
$39.25  per  hundredweight,  the  index  of 
prices  for  1978  with  a  1967  base  could  be  fig- 
ured as  follows: 

$39.25^$25.50=  1.539 
Thus,  in  this  hypothetical  situation,  in- 
dexing the  value  of  a  1967  steer  (priced  at 
$255)  to  determine  a  1978  value  would  be 
done  as  foUows:  $255x  1.539=$392.45. 

One  must  be  careful  in  using  index  num- 
bers. They  only  reflect  the  relative  changes 
in  prices  and  do  not  reflect  changes  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  item  being  updat- 
ed. 

The  choice  of  the  base  period  is  also  ex- 
tremely important.  If  prices  in  the  base 
period  chosen  are  extremely  high  or  low, 
then  any  subsequent  indexing  will  be  mis- 
leading. For  example,  the  1980-1984  period 
suggested  in  the  Secretaries'  Final  Report 
as  a  new  base  period  for  updating  the  indi- 
ces was  a  time  when  beef  prices  (the  basis  of 
the  Beef  Cattle  Price  Index)  were  abnormal- 
ly low  and  production  costs  (the  basis  of  the 
Prices  Paid  Index)  were  high.  In  contrast, 
the  1964-1968  period  used  in  the  PRIA  for- 
mula was  a  time  when  prices  and  costs  were 
more  stable  and  normal  for  the  western  live- 
stock industry. 

Significant  changes  in  the  'PPI  index" 
are  suggested  in  the  final  grazing  fee  report. 
Therefore,  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  cost 
index  is  in  order.  It  appears  there  is  some 
confusion  or  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  this  index  is  or  is  intended  to  be.  For 
example,  should  the  prices-paid  index  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  doing  business  on  public 
lands  only  or  the  total  cost  situation  on  a 
ranch  enterprise? 

If  the  index  is  intended  to  reflect  the  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  of  the  ranch  busi- 
ness, then  one  should  use  as  many  price 
items  in  the  index  as  are  applicable  to  the 
overall  cost  of  ranching.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  purpose  of  the  index  is  to  reflect  the 
cost  (prices  paid)  of  doing  business  on  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  allotments,  then  one 
nee<is  to  use  those  price  items  that  reflect 
the  costs  incurred  by  permittees  in  utilizing 
their  allotments. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
cost  of  production  index  in  the  current 
PRIA  formula  was  intended  to  reflect  the 
overall,  or  more  general,  cost-of-production 
situation  in  the  ranching  industry.  The  ICI 
index  as  proposed  in  the  grazing  fee  report 
does  not  reflect  these  general  costs  of  pro- 
duction (Figure  3.10  on  p.  28).  To  be  consist- 
ent with  PRIA.  an  index  that  covers  a  broad 
range  of  cost  items  should  be  used  in  the  fee 
formula.  The  National  Index  of  Prices  Paid 
shown  in  Figure  3.10  of  the  Final  Report  is 
broader  in  scope  than  either  the  "PPI"  or 
the  "ICI"  and  the  use  of  the  National  Index 
of  Prices  Paid  could  be  defended,  except 
perhaps  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  in  this  index. 

The  ICI  is  also  used  to  update  the  nonfee 
cost  items  derived  from  the  1966  fee  study. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  index  items 
and  their  respective  weights  adequately  re- 
flect the  changes  in  the  nonfee  cost  (price) 
items  considered  in  1966.  For  example,  we 


believe  that,  with  some  judgment,  indices 
could  be  applied  to  each  of  the  13  nonfee 
cost  items  of  1966  so  as  to  more  accurately 
reflect  their  changes  over  time. 

Implicit  in  the  concept  of  updating  the 
nonfee  costs  and/or  the  1966  base  fee  is  the 
assumption  that  the  nonfee  items  remain 
the  same  today  as  in  1966,  i.e.,  the  same 
items  are  applicable  today.  Also,  the  concept 
assumes  that  the  relative  magnitude  of  each 
item  remains  the  same  as  in  1966.  For  exam- 
ple, proper  indexing  would  bring  the  cost  of 
maintaining  20  miles  of  fence  required  to 
graze  a  particular  allotment  up  to  the 
present;  but  indexing  would  not  take  into 
account  that  the  land  managing  agency  now 
requires  maintenance  on  35  miles  of  fence 
on  the  same  allotment.  One  should  be  re- 
minded that  those  indexes  only  attempt  to 
keep  the  prices  (cost  of  wire,  posts,  labor)  at 
current  levels;  they  do  not  reflect  changes 
in  the  quantities  (miles  of  fence)  of  each 
cost  item. 

Let's  assume  that  the  Forage  Value  Index 
accurately  reflects  changes  in  the  private 
grazing  market  (rents  paid  for  private  graz- 
ing lands).  If  this  is  the  case,  then  each  year 
we  re-establish  a  new  fee  that  keeps  the 
total  cost  of  public  and  private  forage  equal. 
Since  the  FVI  is  supposedly  influenced  by  a 
multitude  of  market  factors  that  affect  the 
value  of  grazing,  this  system  could  be  valid- 
ly used  for  many  years.  The  average  fee  and 
nonfee  cost  changes  in  the  private  grazing 
market  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  FVI. 

But  what  about  the  public  grazing  cost 
changes?  Does  indexing  of  the  FVI  account 
for  changes  in  the  nonfee  costs  of  grazing 
permittees  on  public  lands?  It  Is  doubtful 
that  relative  weight  of  each  of  the  nonfee 
items  on  the  public  side  of  the  equation 
have  remained  constant  since  1966.  Given 
the  impacts  since  1966  of  increased  environ- 
mental requirements,  lower  agency  budgets 
for  range  management,  changes  in  the  aver- 
age size  of  permits,  increased  maintenance 
requirements  imposed  on  permittees,  and 
changing  industry  economics,  one  would 
expect  that  there  has  been  increases  in  the 
nonfee  costs  of  grazing  permittees.  The 
$1.23  base  (that  establishes  the  nonfee  cost 
differences  between  grazing  permittees  and 
private  grazing  lessees)  probably  needs  to  be 
updated  to  get  rid  of  the  "old  data"  image. 

However,  the  method  employed  in  the 
Secretaries'  Final  Report  (Appendix  A,  p. 
69)  to  update  the  $1.23  base  is  afflicted  with 
many  problems.  In  addition  to  those  already 
described  above,  there  is  a  problem  in  the 
use  of  two  different  indices  to  "update"  the 
private  lease  rate  and  private  nonfee  costs. 

The  Forage  Value  Index  (FVI)  Is  used  in 
the  Final  Report  to  update  the  private  lease 
rate.  Thus,  the  weighted  average  private 
lease  rate  from  the  1966  study  ($1.78/AUM) 
is  indexed  to  a  1980-1984  base  period  by 
using  the  FVI  as  follows:  $1.78/AUM  x 
2.16=$3.84/AUM. 

However,  a  different  index,  the  Input  Cost 
Index  (ICI),  is  used  in  the  Final  Report  to 
update  nonfee  costs  for  both  public  and  prii 
vate  lessees.  In  this  manner,  the  Final 
Report  manages  to  achieve  an  updated  (to  a 
1980-1984  base  period)  nonfee  cost  differ- 
ence between  public  and  private  lessees  of 
only  $1.50/AUM.  By  subtracting  that  $1.50 
from  the  $3.85  private  lease  rate  that  was 
arrived  at  as  described  above,  the  Final 
Report  comes  up  with  a  new  base  fee  of 
$2.34/AUM. 

The  process  is  Illustrated  In  the  figure 
below. 
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Difference $1.76 

Weighted  for  numbers 35 

Nonfee  costs  weighted  difference 1.50 

1980-84  private  least  rate  (per  AUM)     $3.84 
1980-84  difference  in  nonfee  costs 1.50 

Base  fee $3.34 

However,  indexing  the  private  lease  rate 
by  the  FVI  and  the  private  nonfee  costs  by 
the  ICI  appears  to  be  double  counting. 
Changes  in  private  nonfee  costs  should  have 
been  reflected  in  the  forage  value  index. 

Also,  this  illustrates  that  the  choice  of  the 
appropriate  cost  index  is  a  critical  decision. 
If  an  updated  (to  the  1980-1984  period)  PPI 
index  were  used  in  the  above  calculation  in- 
stead of  the  ICI  (3.68  instead  of  2.78),  the 
weighted  nonfee  cost  difference  would  be 
$1.94  and  the  base  fee  would  be  $1.90  in- 
stead of  $2.34.  Of  course,  increases  in  the 
nonfee  costs  of  permittees  since  1966, 
(which  were  mentioned  above)  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  such  a  $1.90  base  fee,  if 
that  base  were  to  be  conceptually  equal  to 
the  $1.23  base  fee  in  the  current  PRIA  for- 
mula. 

COMPCTITIVE  BID  IXE  SYSTIM 

Competitive  bidding  and  free  market  oper- 
ation as  a  fee  option  has  a  great  appeal  to 
economists,  the  livestock  Industry,  and  the 
general  citizenry  alike.  This  method  would 
circumvent  the  need  for  indices,  appraisal 
studies,  and  other  proxies  which  make  vain 
attempts  to  estimate  market  value.  In  bid- 
ding, the  private  market  would  establish  the 
going  rate  for  each  Individual  parcel  as  a 
function  of  each  parcel's  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  this  would  lead  to  reve- 
nue maximization  from  grazing  on  federal 
ranges.  However,  the  competitive  bid  op- 
tions presented  in  the  "Grazing  Fee  Review 
and  Evaluation"  are  not  true  competitive 
bid  situations.  The  report  states  that  if 
there  existed  an  absence  of  bidding  competi- 
tion, then  a  minimum  acceptable  bid  would 
be  imposed.  This  violates  all  of  the  assump- 
tions of  the  auction  bid  system  and,  in  es- 
sence says  that  the  Etgencles  would  like  to 
capture  potential  economic  rent  In  situa- 
tions where  there  Is  healthy  competition 
but  they  don't  want  the  flip  side  of  the  coin 
to  exist  where  allotments  are  scattered,  iso- 
lated or  otherwise  have  characteristics 
which  diminish  the  properties'  utility. 

In  economic  theory,  maximum  revenue  Is 
obtained  by  a  bidding  system.  However, 
there  is  no  basis  to  assure  that  revenue 
maximization  for  one  use  Is  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
under  which  the  public  lands  are  currently 
managed.  The  real  world  does  not  lend  Itself 
well  to  such  naivete.  Market  Imperfections 
exist  which  virtually  destroy  any  merit  of 
the  competitive  market. 

The  intermingled  nature  of  western  land 
areas  promotes  situations  where  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  competitive  market  are  in- 
valid. Problems  with  controlled  access,  loca- 
tion of  Improvements  on  adjacent  deeded  or 
State  lands,  economics  of  size  and  strategic 
position  result  In  potential  monopolistic  sit- 
uations (where  only  one  individual  can  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  allotment)  which  could 
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impose  drastic  deviations  from  the  competi- 
tive market  price. 

Economic  ramifications  resulting  from 
short-run  nature  of  the  competitive  lease 
are  many  and  complicated.  The  competitive 
bid  could  put  increased  pressure  on  the 
lessee  to  capure  short-run  revenue  from  the 
resource.  The  competitive  price  would  stim- 
ulate little  if  any  incentive  for  private  In- 
vestment in  the  long-run  productivity  of  the 
resource.  Lessee  responsibility  for  mainte- 
nance would  have  to  be  clearly  defined.  Ad- 
ditional agency  manpower  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  shori-run  liquidity 
crunches  of  lessees  are  not  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  the  basic  range  resource. 

There  are  many  bidding  possible  scenarios 
which  don't  favor  either  the  lessee,  the 
lessor,  or  the  resource.  For  example,  that 
could  happen  If  a  current  lessee  highly  de- 
pendent upon  federal  AUMs  is  outbid  for 
the  federal  forage,  and  thereby  forced  out 
of  business.  If  the  new  lessee  has  overbid  for 
the  resource,  he,  therefore,  may  eventually 
be  unable  to  pay  the  fee  and  allow  the  allot- 
ment to  go  unused  In  subsequent  years.  The 
end  result  would  be  loss  of  primary  revenue 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  losses  to  the  local 
community  of  secondary  expenditures.  How- 
ever, the  federal  costs  of  administering  the 
grazing  program  would  remain  basically 
constant.  Such  losses,  of  course,  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  Initial  permittee's  losses  of 
his  equity  derived  from  permit  value  and  his 
investments  in  range  Improvements  on  the 
federal  lands. 

Besides  resulting  in  unused  or  so-called 
"vacant"  allotments,  an  equally  destabiliz- 
ing effect  of  a  competitive  bidding  system 
would  be  large  fluctuations  in  transaction 
prices.  Large  swings  in  bid  prices  would  not 
promote  Industry  stability  and  would  elimi- 
nate permit  value,  thus  further  reducing 
the  already  tenuous  financial  position  of 
the  range  livestock  industry. 

That  competitive  bidding  would  result  in 
wide  price  fluctuations  Is  evident  in  the 
record  of  the  bidding  system  that  is  used  to 
set  the  prices  for  the  grazing  administered 
by  BLM  on  the  Department  of  Defense's 
McGregor  Range. 

Of  course,  the  sizes  of  those  bids  are  not 
directly  comparable  with  the  fees  or  value 
of  the  grazing  on  other  public  lands,  since 
services  and  benefits  are  provided  to  gra- 
ziers on  the  McGregor  Range  that  are  not 
available  to  graziers  on  BLM  and  Forest 
Service  allotments.  (The  government  has  a 
-full-time  workforce  performing  mainte- 
nance on  all  water  devices,  pipelines,  traps, 
fences  and  corrals  on  the  McGregor  Range. 
The  allotments  are  a  constant  size  and  are 
annually  monitored  at  government  expense; 
and  McGregor  Range  graziers  are  not  re- 
quired to  accommodate  other  multiple  uses 
or  make  the  Investments  common  on  other 
public  grazing  lands.) 

But  while  these  advantages  or  values  ex- 
plain why  bids  for  grazing  on  the  McGregor 
Range  should  be— and  are— generally  higher 
than  administered  fees,  they  do  not  explain 
why  the  bids  go  up  and  down  so  drastically 
each  year.  Such  fluctuations  are  a  tipoff  to 
what  could  be  expected  if  all  parcels  or  al- 
lotments of  public  lands  In  the  West  were 
put  up  for  bid. 

In  the  10-year  period  of  1977-1986,  there 
were  six  annual  Increases  in  bids  for  grazing 
on  the  Mcgregor  Range,  with  the  increases 
ranging  from  10  percent  to  38  percent  or  an 
average  of  24  percent.  There  were  three  de- 
creases during  the  period,  ranging  from  3S 
percent  to  58  percent,  with  the  average  de- 
crease being  43  percent.  These  figures  do 
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not  reflect  the  allotments  that  went  unused 
due  to  lack  of  bids. 

This  fiscal  year,  not  only  did  the  annual 
fee  drop  from  $8.11/AUM  to  $3.46/ AUM  but 
there  were  unused  allotments.  If  these  idle 
AUMs  were  accounted  for,  the  decrease 
would  be  from  $8.11  to  $2.78— a  65  percent 
decrease  in  a  single  year. 

Such  price  variations  do  little  to  promote 
stability  in  ranching  or  sound  land  steward- 
ship. Forward  planning  by  lessees  through 
pro  forma  cash  flow  and  income  statements 
are  virtually  impossible  when  lease  prices 
are  so  volatile. 

There  may  l>e  another  lesson  in  the 
McGregor  Range  situation.  The  high  $8.11 
bid  occurred  when  desperate  ranchers  in  a 
drought  area  outbid  local  ranchers.  Today, 
grazing  allotments  on  BLM  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice allotments  are  tied  to  private  base  prop- 
erty (land  or  water)  and  the  two  form  an  in- 
tegral ranching  unit  (each  is  dependent 
up)on  the  other).  This  is  what  encourages 
ranchers  to  make  Investments  on  public 
lands  and  to  provide  wise  stewardship  of 
such  lands.  'Even  in  a  3-year  or  10-year  bid- 
ding system  (as  discussed  in  the  Final 
Report),  the  local  rancher  would  have  no  as- 
surance that  he  couldn't  be  outbid  for  rea- 
sons extrinsic  to  the  value  of  the  forage 
itself.       ' 

CONCLUSION 

The  revisions  of  expansions  of  the  original 
draft  which  are  included  in  the  Final 
Report  do  not  correct  the  major  conceptual 
and  methodological  shortcomings  of  the 
draft.  The  Pinal  Report  does  not  present 
any  changes  or  fee  systems  that  would 
result  in  a  more  equitable  grazing  fee. 
Therefore,  the  PRIA  formula  should  be 
continued  as  the  preferred  method  of  annu- 
ally adjusting  federal  grazing  fees. 


BURKINA  FASO:  AN  EMERGING 
AFRICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  BAATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  desperate  problems  of  under- 
development in  Africa,  and  also  with  the  fail- 
ure of  many  African  governments  in  dealing 
with  them  effectively.  Sometimes  the  causes 
of  failure  are  related  to  (X)ndltions  over  which 
African  governments  have  little  control.  How- 
ever, oftentimes  tfiey  can  be  traced  to  those 
governments,  because  of  corruption,  misman- 
agement, or  ill-conceived  policies. 

Wfiatever  the  reasons,  we  have  come  to 
expect  failure  when  we  think  of  Afnca.  In  one 
comer  of  the  continent,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  emerging  success  story.  Over 
the  last  several  years,  the  Government  of  Bur- 
kina Faso  has  shown  that  an  African  govern- 
ment in  a  poor  country  with  few  resources  can 
successfully  address  some  of  the  most  basic 
needs  of  its  people. 

One  of  the  initial  successes  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  Operation  Vaccination  Ck>m- 
mando.  an  effort  to  immunize  children  against 
three  frequently  fatal  diseases.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  will  insert  into  the 
Record  a  brief  article  describing  this  effort 
that  appeared  in  "The  State  of  the  World's 
Children  1986."  whKhis  published  annually  by 
UNICEF. 
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It  does  appear  that  the  Government  of  Bur- 
kina Faso  is  different  from  many  we  find 
throughout  the  world.  Its  leaders  are  not  cor- 
rupt. They  adopted  a  national  plan  for  devel- 
opment only  after  extensive  discussions  with 
the  people.  The  government  sees  its  role  as 
one  of  liberating  the  energies  and  talents  of 
its  people. 

Yet.  for  all  of  its  successes  to  date.  Burkina 
Faso  will  receive  only  $1  million  in  United 
States  development  aid  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Admittedly,  the  United  States  and 
Burkina  Faso  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on 
some  of  the  major  political  issues  debated  at 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
Government  of  Burkina  Faso  has.  at  times, 
displayed  excessive  zeal  in  what  it  conceives 
to  be  its  revolutionary  project. 

However,  on  a  continent  where  failure  is  en- 
demic, the  United  States  should  be  more 
helpful  when  a  government  demonstrates  that 
it  is  not  only  committed  to  human  develop- 
ment, but  is  effective  in  implementing  pro- 
grams that  promote  it. 

[From  The  Stole  of  the  World's  Children 
1986] 

Bttrkina  Faso:  A  Vaccination  Coumando 

In  one  three-week  period,  starting  on  25 
November  1984.  Burkina  Faso  has  vaccinat- 
ed over  a  million  of  its  children  against  mea- 
sles, yellow  fever  and  meningitis.  In  the 
whole  of  1981.  the  health  services  had  im- 
munized only  25,000  of  the  country's  half  a 
million  children  under  two. 

No  expert  would  have  considered  Burkina 
Faso.  formerly  Upper  Volta.  a  likely  candi- 
date for  such  an  achievement.  Desperately 
poor,  beset  by  fifteen  years  of  drought,  it 
has  one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  world— 150  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births.  Less  than  half  of  the  largely  rural 
population  lives  within  reach  of  a  health 
centre.  Over  a  third  of  young  children  are 
chronically  malnourished,  leaving  them 
easy  prey  to  the  epidemics  which  sweep  the 
country  during  the  dry  season  from  Febru- 
ary to  June.  The  death  rate  in  meningitis 
outbreaks  averages  11%.  Measles  causes  half 
of  all  deaths  of  children  between  one  and 
four,  and  in  a  bad  year  the  tally  can  go  as 
high  as  43,000  cases. 

These  problems  inspired  the  country's 
new  government  to  'Vaccination  Comman- 
do'—a  nfassive  catch-up  immunization  drive 
designen  to  give  the  health  services  a  respite 
from  WSe  epidemic  season,  and  a  breathing- 
space  in  which  to  plan  for  expanding  their 
regular  vaccination  coverage. 

To  spur  people's  awareness  of  the  value  of 
immunization.  Vaccination  Commando  tack- 
led the  diseases  best  known  as  killers  in  Bur- 
kina Faso.  Vaccines  were  chosen  that  are 
both  easy  to  give  and  require  only  one  shot 
for  full  protection. 

On  19  September  the  Council  of  Ministers 
set  the  date.  The  National  Vaccination 
Committee,  headed  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Health,  marshalled  support  from  the 
ministries  of  education.  Information,  agri- 
culture and  defence,  and  from  the  vaccina- 
tion committees  set  up  in  every  province, 
district,  village  and  town.  UNICEF,  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  international  agencies,  to- 
gether with  other  governments,  notably 
China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  supplied 
technical  assistance. 

The  Committees  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Revolution  (CDRs)— political  volunteer 
groups  active  in  every  village,  town  and 
work-place— took  on  the  most  crucial  task  of 
all:  mobilizing  their  communities. 
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As  25  November  neared,  CDR  members 
went  door  to  door  explaining  the  benefits  of 
vaccination  to  parents.  They  put  up  posters 
in  schools,  bars,  and  public  places  all  over 
the  country.  Roadside  billboards  announced 
the  campaign;  plays  about  immunization 
were  performed  in  the  villages.  The  national 
radio  service  issued  communiques  in  all  the 
local  languages,  urging  attendance  and 
broadcasting  results  as  they  came  in. 

When  the  vaccination  posts  opened  up  for 
business,  they  were  besieged.  In  some  vil- 
lages the  line  of  parents  and  children 
stretched  for  kilometres,  patiently  waiting 
through  the  day.  Families  came  over  the 
border  from  neighbouring  countries,  alerted 
by  their  relatives  in  Burkina  Faso.  Children 
came  who  were  over  age,  under  age.  and  al- 
ready immunized.  Many  vaccination  posts 
had  to  request  extra  vaccine  t>ecau8e  far 
more  children  turned  up  than  expected: 
families  have  been  on  the  move  in  Burkina 
Faso.  as  in  all  the  countries  of  the  drought- 
stricken  Sahel. 

The  result:  in  a  population  of  just  under  7 
million.  62%  of  children  under  fifteen  are 
immunized  against  yellow  fever  and  64% 
against  meningitis,  while  the  number  of 
under-sixes  protected  against  measles  has 
leapt  from  7%  to  60%. 

Whether  this  level  of  coverage  can  be  sus- 
tained In  the  face  of  all  the  country's  diffi- 
culties remains  to  be  seen.  But  Vaccination 
Conunando  has  made  an  impressive  begin- 
ning. The  alliances  have  been  forged  to 
make  children's  health  the  concern  of  ev- 
eryone. Parents  are  more  aware  of  what 
their  children  gain  from  vtutcination.  And 
Burkina  Faso  has  drawn  up  plans  for  intro- 
ducing primary  health  care  to  all  its  30 
provinces,  and  immunizing  all  its  under- 
fives  by  1990. 


U.S.  TRADE  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNITY 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Operations.  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  this  issue  to  U.S. 
trade  and  the  long-term  health  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  for  my  colleagues  consideration: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Mark  D.  Sil- 

JANDER  BETORE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS, Research  and  Foreign  Agricttl- 
TX7RE  Subcommittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  testify  before  the  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture 
Subcommittee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
export  promotion  provisions  of  the  1985  om- 
nibus farm  bill,  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  December  23. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAM'S  BEGINNINGS 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  witness  the  imple- 
mentation of  export  bonus  concepts  I  Intro- 
duced two  years  ago.  After  meeting  with 
meml}ers  of  the  European  Parliament  in 
January  1984,  I  was  convinced  of  the  need 
for  new  direction  in  U.S.  agricultural  export 


policy.  Soon  after.  I  Introduced  the  Agricul- 
tural Export  Trade  Equity  Act.  which: 

Targeted  commodities  and  products  that 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
export  subsidies; 

Authorized  an  export  payment-in-kind 
program  that  would  allow  American  produc- 
ers to  match  the  deals  offered  by  the  for- 
eign competition; 

Encouraged  the  use  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-fortified agricultural,  value-added  prod- 
ucts in  Public  Law  480; 

Advocated  the  use  of  barter  as  a  means  of 
reducing  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  U.8.; 
therefore  tying  into  new  markets  for  U.8. 
farm  products; 

Called  for  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
the  program  did  not  hurt  those  American 
commodities  already  being  sold  abroad;  and 

Sought  to  prevent  buyers  from  reselling 
their  commodities  to  other  countries. 

A  LOOK  AT  CURRENT  PROMOTION  ACTIVITIKS 

These  provisions,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  new  farm  bill. 
With  pressure  from  Congress  and  with  con- 
tinual declines  In  agricultural  exports.  Sec- 
retary Block  announced  the  Implementotion 
of  an  export  bonus  program,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram (EEP).  It  esUblished  as  a  3  year  pro- 
gram involving  $2  billion  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  These  are  to  be 
targeted  toward  those  markets  where  the 
United  Stotes  has  lost  its  competitiveness 
due  to  unfair  trade  practices  of  other  agri- 
cultural exporting  countries.  Recent  revi- 
sions have  mandated  that  at  least  $1  billion 
be  spent  on  o^uort  enhancement  projects. 
Under  the  pi>....am,  surplus  CCC  commod- 
ities supplement  commercially  sold  com- 
modities going  to  specified  countries.  The 
most  recent  count  has  6.2  million  metric 
tons  announced  as  being  offered  in  the 
export  bonus  program.  Eleven  countries 
qualify  to  participate— Algeria,  Egypt, 
Yemen,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Zaire, 
Jordan,  Philippines,  Iraq,  and  Nigeria.  See 
Table  1  for  a  stotus  report  of  the  program 
as  of  April  8. 1986. 

SAVINGS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PROGRAM 

With  storage  and  handling  costs  accumu- 
lating at  the  rate  of  $12.40  per  metric  ton 
per  month  for  stored  CCC  grain,  the  savings 
realized  by  the  completion  of  current  export 
enhancement  offerings  could  approach  $100 
million.  This  is  a  significant  savings,  given 
the  early  stage  of  the  program.  I  am  sure 
that  we'll  all  look  forward  to  the  savings 
that  will  be  realized  by  marketing  surplus 
stored  grain  to  develop  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

BARTER  INITIATIVSS— MEW  VISTAS 

Pilot  barter  projecU  mandated  by  the  new 
farm  bill  will  provide  a  launching  pad  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  new  visto  in  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  over- 
looked the  vast  markets  existing  within  de- 
veloping countries  rich  in  natural  resources 
we  buy.  Given  the  sufficient  support  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  farm  prod- 
ucts could  become  an  Important  aspect  in 
strategic  mineral  and  raw  material  pur- 
chases 

RESPONSE  FROM  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

The  Export  Enhancement  Program  has 
been  highly  criticized  by  the  European 
Community.  While  the  program's  primary 
purpose  has  l>een  for  the  United  Stotes  to 
become  more  competitive  in  foreign  marketo 
eroded  by  European  agricultural  exporting 
practices,  EC  officials  contend  that  in  doing 
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so.  the  U,S.  has  been  guilty  of  unfair  trade 
practices. 

A  NEW  SENSE  OP  DIRECTION 

However,  between  the  export  enhance- 
ment program  and  the  lowered  ASCS  loan 
rates,  a  very  strong  message  has  been  sent 
to  the  EC.  The  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP)  has  become  very  costly  since  the  U.S. 
markedly  reduced  ASCS  loan  rates,  which 
have  functioned  as  a  floor  for  world  grain 
prices.  Europeans  are  now  facing  strong 
pressure  to  negotiate  new  agreements  in 
regard  to  agricultural  trade.  The  relations 
with  former  trading  partners  are  being  re- 
built. Predatory  attacks  against  our  markets 
are  no  longer  being  passively  overlooked. 

Already,  we  have  seen  that  EC  Commis- 
sion has  announced  a  proposal  calling  for  a 
freeze  in  1986-87  farm  support  prices.  The 
strict  price  proposals  reflect  the  Conunis- 
sion's  determination  to  make  the  EC's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  more  market- 
oriented. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  the  new  farm 
bill  has  brought  about  significant  move- 
ments toward  more  freedom  in  the  world  ag- 
ricultural market. 

We  are  facing  a  new  era  In  the  agricultur- 
al sector.  Competition  is  keen.  Markets  are 
challenging.  Technological  Innovations 
offer  substantial  Improvements  in  produc- 
tivity. With  a  consistant,  reasonable  export 
promotion  policy,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  producer  of  food 
the  world  has  ever  known. 


TABLE  1.  STATUS  OF  THE  EXPORT  ENHAt4CEMENT  PROGRAM 
OF  APR.  8, 1986 
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HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  Tm  HOUSl  or  REPRUnrTATIVU 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  SpMkw, 
th«  goklcn  flMce  tor  flaunting  Govemmcfit 
service  hM  two  d«Mrving  winners:  David 
Stockman  and  Michael  Deavar. 

Thty  are  not  tha  first  to  trada  on  formar 
Qovammant  service  to  advance  new  careers 
outside  of  Government.  Plenty  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  have  done  that  in 
recent  years. 

What  sets  Deaver  and  Stockman  apart  la 
the  verve,  aplomb,  and  sheer  anogance  with 
which  they  have  cashiered  high  level  Goverrv 
ment  posittons  into  seven-figure  wealth. 

I  believe  that  a  recent  article  by  Robert 
Samuelson  clearly  exposed  the  folly  and 
shame  of  "Inskler  Status  and  Insider  Stones." 
(The  article  from  the  May  7.  1886.  Washington 
Post  follows.) 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  7. 1988] 

Insider  Status  and  Insider  Stories 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

In  the  Reagan  administration,  few  people 
seemed  leas  alike  than  David  Stockman  and 
Michael  Deaver.  Stockman,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  was  the 
proverbial  whiz  kid  who  mastered  the  intri- 
cacies of  government  programs.  Deaver  was 
the  president's  public  relations  maestro, 
who  couldn't  have  cared  less  about  govern- 
ment policy.  But  when  they  left  govern- 
ment, they  acted  alike:  They  turned  their 
years  in  government  into  mounds  of  money. 
Stockman  published  an  insider's  account  of 
the  White  House,  and  Deaver  opened  his 
own  lobbying  firm. 

What  happened  to  public  service?  There  is 
something  here  beyond  greed.  The  common 
denominator  between  Stockman  and  Deaver 
is  an  attitude  that  their  time  in  government 
is  properly  exploited  for  personal  gain.  You 
detect  no  sense  of  embarrassment.  The  idea 
that  people  go  into  government— or  ought 
to— for  some  broader  good  was  absent.  Nor 
did  they  apparently  expect  anyone  to  think 
otherwise.  It's  this  obliviousness  that's  most 
troubling,  for  it  embodies  a  cynicism  that 
may  reflect  popular  attitudes, 

Oovemment— everything  from  caring  for 
the  national  parks  to  regulating  nuclear  re- 
actors to  collecting  taxes— Is  ultimately 
about  public  service.  Oovemment  can't  com- 
pete for  talented,  motivated  workers  entire- 
ly on  the  basis  of  money;  private  companies 
almost  always  will  be  able  to  pay  more. 
What  brings  and  keeps  good  people  in  gov- 
ernment is  the  sense  that  what  they're 
doing  Is  important  for  society.  Once  we  lose 
that  core  concept,  we  condemn  ourselves  to 
mediocre  government. 

If  what  Deaver  and  Stockman  did  were 
isolated  incidents,  they  could  be  dismissed. 
But  they  aren't.  Oovemment— and.  by  ex- 
tension, the  people  who  work  for  it— in- 
creasingly invites  popular  ridicule.  In  1976 
and  1980.  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan 
campaigned  In  part  agalrut  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats. Oovemment  workers  received  no 
pay  increase  for  1986,  and  the  1980s  budget 
debates  have  made  it  more  difficult  for 
many  agencies  to  do  their  jobs  well.  Con- 
gress doesn't  approve  final  spending  levels 
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well  into  the  budget  year:  the  uncertainty 
bedevils  planning. 

These  actions  betray  an  undercurrent  of 
contempt  for  competent  government.  A 
friend  in  government— a  career  official  who 
could  make  two  or  three  times  on  the  out- 
side what  he  now  does— warns  against  over- 
generalizing.  'It's  hard  to  tell  whether 
working  for  the  government  doesn't  have 
the  status  it  used  to,"  he  said.  "It  differs  so 
much  from  office  to  office,  from  depart- 
ment to  department.  My  sense  is  that  a  lot 
of  people  still  go  into  government  because 
they  really  like  the  work." 

The  point  is  well  taken.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  in  Washington  even  a  few  months 
knows  that  the  quality— and  usefulness— of 
government  varies  enormously.  Some  agen- 
cies deserve  all  the  pejorative  labels  of  bu- 
reaucracy. They're  rigid,  inefficient,  compla- 
cent and  insensitive.  But  elsewhere,  you 
find  islands  of  energy,  dedication,  talent  and 
hard  work.  A  lot  of  maligned  bureaucrats 
regularly  work  9-  and  10-hour  days. 

It's  also  true  that  government  is  going 
through  a  period  of  inevitable  trauma.  Even 
competent  government  may  not  t>e  good 
government  if  it's  unwanted.  The  debates 
over  budget  deficits  symbolize  a  reexamina- 
tion of  what  we  want  government  to  do.  Our 
desire  for  government  has  collided  with  our 
tolerance  to  be  taxed,  and  something  will 
have  to  give.  Just  because  programs  once 
appeared  worthwhile  doesn't  mean  they  are 
today.  Government  is  like  a  depressed  in- 
dustry facing  pressures  for  change:  the 
effect  is  demoralizing. 

One  other  qualification  is  warranted: 
What  Deaver  and  Stockman  did  was  not 
unique.  Government's  revolving  door  has  re- 
volved for  decades.  The  current  National 
Journal— a  magazine  devoted  to  govern- 
ment-lists dozens  of  former  top  officials  in 
Democratic  and  Republican  administration 
who  stayed  in  Washington  to  lobby.  And 
similar  problems  exist  at  less  rarefied  levels. 
Tax  attorneys  leam  their  trade  working  for 
the  government,  then  leave  for  more  lucra- 
tive private  practice.  Many  other  specialists 
do  the  same.  The  ethical  issues  are  slippery. 
What  else  does  a  tax  attorney  do  but  prac- 
tice tax  law? 

But,  accepting  these  qualifications,  the 
Deaver-Stockman  performance  is  still  trou- 
bling. It  is  not  just  that  they  used  govern- 
ment service  for  personal  gain.  They  flaunt- 
ed it.  There  was  no  sense  of  self-restraint. 
Our  top  government  officials  ought  to  set  a 
higher  standard  of  behavior.  But  Deaver 
and  Stockman  provided  a  lower  standard. 
Their  idea  of  public  service,  apparently,  is 
something  that  can  be  taken  to  the  bank. 

Stockman's  case  is  particularly  curious.  As 
budget  director,  he  labored  tirelessly  and 
honorably.  Whether  or  not  you  agreed  with 
him.  he  had  an  obvious  interest  in  better 
government.  But  his  message  now  is:  If 
you're  smart  smd  can  make  more  on  the  out- 
side, you're  a  fool  to  stay  in  government. 
The  parallel  with  Deaver  may  seem 
strained,  but  it  isn't.  Each  used  what  he 
had— insider  status  for  Deaver  and  insider 
stories  for  Stockman— and  rushed  to  maxi- 
mize its  value.  Would  Stockman's  book  have 
fetched  an  advance  exceeding  $2  million  if 
published  in.  say,  1988? 

We  cannot  expect  to  attract  good  people 
into  govemmeni  unless  the  people  who 
head  government  create  a  climate  of  dignity 
and  respect.  In  the  private  economy,  compa- 
nies-survive or  fail  on  profits.  In  govern- 
ment, the  ultimate  motive  to  do  well  is  a 
sense  of  a  larger  social  usefulness.  The  wor- 
thiness of  public  service  is  a  concept  that 
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must  be  conveyed  from  the  top.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  and  those  around  him  have  been 
sending  that  message,  it's  t>een  easy  to  miss. 


May  12,  1986 


LEGAL  SERVICES  AND  EDGAR 
AND  JEAN  CAHN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  makes  our 
Nation  unique  is  that  we  are  a  government  of 
laws,  not  men.  Our  Constitution  promises  that 
every  American— whether  rich  or  poor,  privi- 
leged or  powerless— stands  equal  before  the 
law.  We  look  to  the  law  to  mediate  our  con- 
flicts, to  be  impartial.  It  is  the  vehicle  for 
American  justice. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  in  our  country 
has  equal  access  to  our  judicial  system.  Too 
often  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  unin- 
formed do  not  have  the  available  resources  to 
exercise  their  legal  rights.  For  them  the  Ameri- 
can model  of  justice  is  little  more  than  an  ab- 
stract right. 

That  is  why  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
so  important  to  our  Nation.  Legal  Services 
was  created  to  provide  funds  for  the  delivery 
of  civil  legal  services  for  the  poor.  By  provid- 
ing access  to  our  judicial  system,  it  helps 
make  our  national  promise  of  equal  justice  for 
all  a  reality.  Today,  the  Legal  Sen/ices  Corpo- 
ration lives  on,  despite  this  administration's 
annual  attempts  to  eliminate  it. 

Recently,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
observed  its  10th  anniversary,  which  was 
commemorated  at  a  conference  last  Decem- 
ber of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference was  Edgar  S.  Cahn.  a  long-time 
leader  in  the  legal  services  movement  and  a 
cofounder  of  Antioch  Law  School.  He  and  his 
wife  Jean  wrote  the  original  paper  published  in 
the  Yale  Law  Journal  which  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  of  a  legal  services  program  for  the  poor. 
I  would  like  to  share  what  Mr.  Cahn  had  to 
say  at  that  conference.  His  words  are  moving 
and  eloquent,  from  a  poem  he  and  his  wife 
vwote.  Mr.  Cahn's  words  remind  us  of  the 
spirit  that  created  the  Legal  Services  program, 
and  the  spirit  that  has  kept  it  alive  ever  since: 

For  the  Record 
The  Dream- The  Dream  that  started  it  all- 
was  not  about  lawyers. 
It  was  about  Justice. 
This  I  affirm. 

And  the  Justice  of  which  we  dreamed— you. 

I,  all  of  us— that  Justice  was  larger 

than  the  law.  larger  than  legal  wrongs 

and  legal  remedies. 

It  was  about  this  Land  and  the  Promise  of 

this  Land. 
This  too  I  can  affirm. 

And  that  promise— it  was  not  something 
afar  off— vague  and  at>stract.  No.  In 
the  words  of  Deuteronomy,    "it  was 
very  close  at  hand." 
Covenant  That  Bound  Each  of  Us: 
To  Protect  the  Weak 
To  Make  Whole  the  Injured 
To  Respect  the  Dreams  of  Others 
And  the  Right  of  Others  to  Dream  In  Their 

Own  Way 
This  too  I  affirm. 


These  are  not  fashionable  sentiments. 

They  are  not  adequately  Darwinian. 

They  do  not  even  state  quantifiable  outputs. 

But  they  are  what  I  would  affirm  today— 

As  Historical  Past 

As  an  Obligatory  Future. 

And  above  all.  tonight,  as  a  collective  desti- 
ny in  which  you  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  share 

We  Few.  We  Happy  Pew— 

And— in  the  generic  sense— 

We  Band  of  Brothers. 

—Edgar  S.  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  week.  May  11-17,  has  been 
designated  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week."  It  is  fitting  that  we  begin  this  im- 
portant week  with  Mother's  Day  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  grandmothers,  mothers,  and 
daughters  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  seri- 
ous problem  which  afflicts  so  many  women. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  national 
awareness  information  on  a  disease  that  dis- 
ables and  kills  thousands  each  year. 

During  this  week,  activities  are  undenway  all 
across  the  country  to  educate  men  and 
women  about  this  devastating  disease.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Dr.  Law- 
rence E.  Shulman,  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases has  prepared  a  publk:  service  an- 
nouncement which  will  be  aired  on  numerous 
radio  stations  throughout  the  country.  This  will 
tie  done  in  conjunction  with  the  release  of  an 
important  32-page  booklet  on  osteoporosis 
entitled,  "Osteoporosis:  Cause,  Treatment. 
Prevention."  At  the  same  time,  the  National 
Dairy  Board  will  produce  a  videotape  on  calci- 
um and  osteoporosis  to  be  shown  in  May  at 
the  convention  of  Women  in  Radw  and  Televi- 
sion. 

In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  several  other  major  cities, 
forums  will  be  held  on  osteoporosis,  its  detec- 
tion and  prevention.  Denver  is  offering  a  city- 
wide  screening  for  osteoporosis  using  a  den- 
sotometer,  a  machine  which  measures  bone 
density.  In  Wisconsin,  a  massive  educational 
effort  has  been  launched  in  71  counties 
throughout  the  State  to  develop  information 
and  awareness  of  osteoporosis.  Oklahonrta 
City  is  sponsoring  public  service  announce- 
ments, while  in  Seattle  a  newly  formed  60- 
member  osteoporosis  support  group  is  plan- 
ning a  public  service  announcement  for  televi- 
sion. 

In  Dallas,  physicians  have  asked  dairy  pro- 
ducers in  their  area  to  print  risk  factors  for  os- 
teoporosis on  milk  cartons  and  they  have  also 
convinced  a  pharmacy  chain  to  distribute  a  list 
of  risk  factors  to  its  patrons.  On  May  12,  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  National  Osteoporo- 
sis Foundatk>n  will  be  hosting  a  luncheon 
seminar  for  prominent  women  in  that  region. 
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Throughout  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  buses  will  display  ads  about  osteoporo- 
sis ar>d  the  commemorative  week.  George- 
town University  is  planning  a  conference  the 
morning  of  May  17.  entitled  "Inside  Look  at 
Osteoporosis,"  which  will  include  a  risk  factor 
evaluation.  And  on  the  Washington  Mall,  a  1 
to  5  mile  "Fun  Walk"  is  scheduled  for  the 
same  day  at  8  a.m.  in  order  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  weight-bearing  exercise  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  this  disease.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  activities,  the  National  Osteo- 
porosis Foundation  will  be  celebrating  Its  first 
anniversary.  This  foundation  promises  to  de- 
velop into  a  major  presence  in  the  flekl  of  os- 
teoporosis. 

While  osteoporosis  affects  between  15  and 
20  million  individuals  in  the  United  States 
alone,  relatively  few  American  women  know 
about  this  disease.  For  that  reason,  by  desig- 
nating "National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week,"  we  can  focus  attention  on  this  serious 
problem. 

Through  an  active  education  program  we 
can  reduce  the  incidence  of  pain,  deformity, 
disability,  and  expenditures  associated  with 
osteoporosis.  Let  this  week  be  the  beginning 
of  an  educational  campaign  that  will  ultimately 
add  osteoporosis  to  the  list  of  those  diseases 
which  no  longer  are  a  threat  to  our  society. 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  5,  1986,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  entire  student  body  of  the  Log  College 
Junior  High  School  in  Warminster,  Bucks 
County,  PA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told  the  students  at  Log 
College,  Americans  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  34  are  more  likely  to  be  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident  than  any  other  single  cause.  Alcohol- 
ism is  involved  in  at  least  half  of  those  fatal 
crashes.  For  the  young  person  who  is  driving 
a  light  truck  or  van,  their  chance  of  death  as  a 
result  of  drinking  while  driving  is  even  higher. 

In  fact,  in  1982  over  70  percent  of  fatally  in- 
jured drivers  of  light  trucks  and  vans  had  been 
drinking,  62  percent  of  these  drivers  were  at 
legally  intoxicated  levels.  While  death  from 
drinking  while  driving  is  obviously  not  limited 
to  young  people,  they  suffer  disproportionate- 
ly. It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  teen- 
agers accounting  for  45  percent  of  all  their 
deaths. 

Not  all  of  those  young  people  kitted  In  high- 
way acckjents  were  drinking,  but  60  percent 
of  the  fatally  injured  teenage  drivers  were 
found  to  have  been  drinking  prior  to  the  crash 
and  43  percent  were  at  legally  intoxicated 
levels. 

The  students  at  Log  College  Junior  High 
School,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  determined  in  their 
own  way  to  do  sonrathing  about  this  national 
tragedy.  They  have  joined  with  other  students 
from  across  America  in  forming  a  chapter  of 
SADD— Students  Against  Driving  Drunk. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  SADD  began  in  1981  in  Massachu- 
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setts.  Since  then,  over  7,000  chapters  in 
junior  high  schools  and  high  schools  across 
America  have  been  formed  to  face  one  of  the 
Natton's  most  serious  problems.  If  schools 
throughout  our  congressional  districts  and 
across  our  country  would  follow  the  example 
set  this  week  by  the  students  at  Log  College 
Junior  High  School,  we  could  save  the  lives  of 
countless  young  men  and  wonwn  before  it  it 
too  laid. 

In  my  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  a 
step  in  that  direction.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  has  passed  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  a  tough,  new  law  aimed 
at  those  who  drive  while  drinking.  The  new 
law  went  into  effect  in  January  1983  and  re- 
quires a  mandatory  48-hour,  30-day  or  90-day 
jail  sentence  and  up  to  a  12-month  license 
suspension  for  those  convicted  of  first, 
second  and  third  time  drunk  driving  offenses, 
respectively. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania  law 
now  calls  for  an  automatic  1-year  suspension 
of  one's  driving  license  for  refusing  to  take  a 
test  to  determine  the  presence  of  alcohol  and 
the  admission  of  such  refusals  in  evidence  in 
court.  This  tough  new  law  signed  by  Governor 
Dk:k  Thornburgh  is  making  a  difference  on  the 
highways  of  the  Commonwealth.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  an  11.6  percent  decline  in 
the  number  of  alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities 
during  the  first  year  of  Pennsylvania's  new 
law— saving  the  lives  of  96  citizens,  17  of 
them  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Clark,  the  principal  of  Log  College  Junior 
High  School  and  Ms.  Judith  Michael,  the  facul- 
ty adviser  to  SADD. 

Let  me  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  young 
people  who  founded  the  chapter  as  welt.  Its 
officers  are:  president,  Marc  Bailkin;  vice 
president  Kelly  Candrella;  secretary.  Tracey 
Bittner;  treasurer,  Chris  Mooney:  and  coordi- 
nator, Jen  Fassbender. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COW  NECK 
PENINSULA  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Cow  Neck  Peninsula  Histori- 
cal Society  as  they  celebrate  the  Inclusion  of 
their  headquarters,  the  Sands-Willets  Home- 
stead, on  the  State  and  Natk>nal  Registry  of 
Historic  Places. 

The  Sands-Willets  house  has  long  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  Port  Washington,  NY.  Until  its  pur- 
chase by  the  Cow  Neck  Peninsula  Historical 
Society  the  house  has  been  continuously  oc- 
cupied for  approximately  250  years  by  two 
prominent  civic  minded  families. 

In  the  late  1600's,  John  Sands  bought  the 
land  on  which  the  Sands-Willets  house  was 
built.  This  acreage  was  given  to  his  eldest 
son,  John  Sands  II,  who  lived  there  from  1712 
on.  The  earilest  portion  of  the  house  dates 
from  this  period.  Revolutionary  War  hero  John 
Sands  IV  and  his  six  brothers  were  born  in  the 
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house.  All  went  on  to  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revolutionary  War  effort  and  to 
the  growth  of  our  young  country. 

In  1846,  nrwmbers  of  the  Sands  family  sold 
the  homestead  to  Edmund  Willets.  a  New 
York  merchant  and  prominent  Quaker.  The 
honrwatead  remained  a  working  farm  well  into 
the  20th  century.  In  1967,  the  estate  of  Eliza 
Willets,  Edmund's  granddaughter,  sold  the 
House  to  the  Cow  Neck  Peninsula  Historical 
Society. 

The  house  remains  today  a  textbook  exam> 
pie  of  the  development  of  architecture  In  this 
area  of  Long  Island  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  features  both  an  eariy  Dutch  influence  and  a 
Greek  revival  style  making  the  structure  a 
living  example  to  be  studied  by  students  of 
historical  architecture. 

The  okj  homestead  serves  at  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  rich  history  of  this  part  of 
Long  Island  at  well  at  the  important  role 
played  by  two  prominent  Port  Wathington 
famlliet  in  that  history.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  share  the  history  of  the 
Sands-Willets  house  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  occatlon,  and  I  congratulate  the  Cow 
Neck  Penintula  HIttorlcal  Society  for  Itt  ef- 
fortt  to  preterve  an  Important  facet  of  the  Nt- 
tory  of  Long  Itland. 


THREE  ARIZONA  SCHOOLS  WIN 
HIGH  HONORS 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

or  AKItONA 
IN  THE  H0U8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12, 1988 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rite  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleaguet  three  tchoolt  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Arizona  which  have  recent- 
ly received  honorable  awards. 

I  am  very  proud  to  announce  the  victory  of 
the  University  High  School  chess  team  of 
Tucson,  AZ,  in  the  1986  National  Chess  Team 
Championships  in  King  of  Prussia,  PA.  It  was 
during  the  final  round  of  play  that  the  team 
pulled  away  from  their  competltton  to  take  first 
place  honors.  The  five-member  team— senior 
Liz  Neely,  junior  Clark  Allen,  sophomore  Adam 
Colby,  freshman  Robby  Adamson,  and  fresh- 
man Ross  Colby— scored  a  total  of  22  points 
during  the  3-day  competition— a  large  two- 
point  margin  above  the  second  place  team. 
Placing  fourth  nationally  last  year  and  first  In 
Arizona,  I  am  sure  we'll  be  seeing  more  of  the 
University  High  School  chess  team  In  the 
years  to  come.  Congratulations. 

Following  the  theme  "We  Can  Make  a  Dif- 
ference," Flowing  Wells  High  School  wat 
named  the  best  high  school  In  the  State  of  Ar- 
izona for  1986.  In  the  junior  high  and  middle 
school  competition.  Amphitheater  Junior  High 
proudly  accepted  the  second  place  honor.  A 
33-member  citizen  team,  the  Arizona  Second- 
ary Recognition  Program,  chose  Flowing  Wells 
and  Amphitheater  based  on  the  schools'  stu- 
dent achievement,  academic,  and  behavorial 
goals,  cuniculum,  and  community  and  parent 
support  and  involvement.  These  schools  are 
representative  of  the  best  In  Arizona  educa- 
tion. As  the  representative  from  District  Five,  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  send  a  warm  congratu- 
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lations  to  the  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  par- 
ents of  both  Flowing  Wells  and  Amphitheater. 


SIBENIK.  YUGOSLAVIA.  HOSPI- 
TAL'S "BREAD  OF  LIFE"— A 
FUNDRAISER  FOR  AN  INFANT 
RESPIRATOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17  a 
one-time  dinner-dance  will  t>e  held  at  the 
Yugoslav  American  Club  of  San  Pedro.  CA,  in 
order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
badly-needed  Infant  respirator  for  Yugoslavia's 
Sibenik  Hospital.  This  affair,  which  has  my  full 
support,  is  appropriately  referred  to  as  Siben- 
ik's  "Breath  of  Life." 

Sibenik,  which  is  located  on  the  t>eautiful 
Adriatic  coastline,  is  fomierly  the  home  of 
many  Yugoslav-Americans  who  now  reside  in 
and  arourKJ  San  Pedro. 

Today,  when  a  premature  baby  is  bom  in 
Sibenik,  he  or  she  must  be  transported  to  a 
larger  hospital  In  Split  or  Zagreb  because  Si- 
benik's  hospital  simply  does  not  have  the 
technology  and  equipment  necessary  to  help 
them  breathe.  Needless-to-say,  premature 
babies  woukj  t>e  given  a  much  better  chance 
of  survival  if  Sibenik's  hospital  acquired  and 
utilized  the  appropriate  equipment,  that  is  res- 
pirators, necessary  to  sustain  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  well  understand, 
the  birth  of  a  baby  is  truly  a  special  moment. 
A  premature  t)at)y,  however,  must  fight  for 
every  txeath  and  'Struggle  to  stay  alive.  And, 
unfortunately,  if  the  necessary  medical  equip- 
ment Is  unavailable,  this  baby's  chance  of  sur- 
vival is  severely  diminished.  This  Is  why  it  is 
vital  that  all  hospitals  acquire  these  very  spe- 
cial respirator  machir>es  which  allow  prema- 
ture babies  to  breathe  until  tfiey  are  capable 
of  breathing  on  their  own. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending 
ttK>se  who  will  participate  in  this  special  event 
which  will  give  babies  In  Sitienik  a  real  fighting 
chance  of  survival. 
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Combat  Team,  a  segregated  unit  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  was  the  most  decorated  unit  in 
American  military  history  for  Its  size  and 
length  of  service. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  recent  rise  of  anti- 
Asian  sentiment  and  violence  is  at  least  in 
part  rooted  in  ignorance. 

As  the  JACL  report  documents,  this  igno- 
rance has  frequently  tainted  public  debate  and 
public  perceptions.  In  many  instances,  the 
debate  over  an  economic  Issue,  such  as  the 
deficit  between  the  United  States  and  her 
trading  partners,  becomes  characterized  as  a 
racial  issue. 

Sometimes  this  Ignorance  leads  to  violence. 
The  extreme  example  is  the  Instance  of  work- 
ers who  blamed  the  loss  of  their  jobs  on  our 
foreign  trading  partners,  then  transferred  their 
rage  to  a  young  American  of  Chinese  ancestry 
and  bludgeoned  him  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress,  we 
can  make  a  positive  and  lasting  contribution 
to  increasing  public  understanding  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian  ancestry  and  all  of  America's 
new  citizens.  By  remaining  thoughtful  and  vigi- 
lant during  the  coming  deliberations  over  trade 
matters,  we  can  ensure  that  an  economic 
problem  does  not  become  a  racial  problem. 
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THE  98TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  IRVING 
BERUN 


ANTI-ASIAN  SENTIMENT  AND 
VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  HorKirable  Norman  Y.  Mineta,  and  I  have 
distributed  among  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  copies  of  a  report, 
prepared  by  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League,  which  identifies  and  analyzes  the  un- 
fortunate and  alarming  rise  In  anti-Asian  senti- 
ment and  violence  In  our  country.  We  believe 
that  it  is  a  story  that  must  be  told. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  heritage  of 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry.  Until  the  1950's, 
Asian  immigrants  were  subject  to  discriminato- 
ry laws,  excluding  them  from  citizenship,  land 
ownership,  and  intermarriage.  Not  many 
people  know  that  the  100th/442d  Regimental 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  TROY 
TEACHERS  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proud  to  honor  the  Troy  School 
District  In  Troy,  Ml,  and  the  teachers  in  that 
district  wtK)  have  been  selected  as  "Teacher 
of  the  Year." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  12  outstanding 
professionals  will  be  honored  for  the  excellent 
work  they  do  each  and  every  day.  Three  will 
be  honored  as  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  and 
nine  will  be  honored  as  "Honor  Roll  Candi- 
dates," or  finalists.  The  teachers  of  the  year 
are:  Cynthia  Kolesar,  who  teaches  kindergar- 
ten at  Wattles  Elementary  School;  Hedy  Blatt. 
who  teaches  vocal,  drama,  and  speech  at 
Baker  Middle  School;  and  Heston  Bates,  who 
teaches  science  at  Troy  High  School.  The 
honor  roll  candidates  are:  Vivian  Dunn,  Susan 
McMacken,  Diane  Russell,  Roy  K.  Downie, 
Mary  Ann  Pontiatowski,  Eileen  Schmidt, 
Joseph  Brandonisio,  Chuck  Griffith,  and 
Sharon  Myers. 

Knowing  of  the  great  number  of  talented 
and  caring  teachers  in  the  Troy  School  District 
who  help  students  to  learn  and  grow,  I  am 
sure  the  selection  of  these  few  was  not  easy 
That  they  were  selected,  however,  Indicates 
their  outstanding  dedication  to  our  children. 
These  teachers  face  the  constant  challenge 
of  inquiring  minds  with  the  knowledge  that 
each  child  is  unique,  and  each  situation  de- 
mands a  different  approach.  We  are  truly  for- 
tunate to  have  these  remarkable  men  and 
women  devote  their  energies  and  talents  to 
the  ermchment  of  our  community. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  education  by  honor- 
ing these  richly  deserving  teachers  of  the  Troy 
School  District. 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1986 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11  an  au- 
thentic American  genius,  Mr.  Innng  Beriin. 
celebrated  his  98th  birthday.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  this  wonderful  man  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  magnificent  contributions  he  has  made 
to  our  musical  heritage. 

Irving  Beriin  wrote  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar songs  in  the  country  for  three  different 
generations  of  Americans  and  many  of  these 
are  absolutely  great  songs  that  will  last  for- 
ever. 

His  first  song.  "Marie  From  Sunny  Italy," 
was  written  In  1907  and  by  1911,  with  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band."  Irving  Beriin  was  an 
International  celebrity.  In  1916  he  collaborated 
with  Victor  Herbert  on  his  first  Broadway  musi- 
cal. He  wrote  a  numt>er  of  musical  reviews  in 
the  1920's,  including  the  music  for  the  Marx 
Brothers  production,  "The  Coconuts."  Begin- 
ning in  the  1930's  Irving  Berlin  set  the  stand- 
ard for  movie  musicals.  His  film  "Top  Hat," 
with  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire,  gave  us 
the  song  "Isn't  This  a  Lovely  Day."  "White 
Christmas,"  another  Berlin  classic,  came  from 
the  movie  "Holiday  Inn." 

On  Broadway,  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun"  and 
"Call  Me  Madam"  were  written  by  In/ing  Beriin 
in  the  1940's  and  are  among  the  best  of  our 
musical  plays. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  a  man  who 
grew  up  on  New  York's  lower  East  Side  In  a 
desperately  poor  family.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  8  and  his  formal  education  was  limited 
to  only  2  years.  He  has  never  learned  to  read 
music  but  what  a  talent  he  has.  His  music  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  millions,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent from  everything  he  has  done  that  he  has 
tremendous  love  and  respect  for  this  country. 
Everyone  knows  that  he  wrote  "God  Bless 
America"  but  most  probably  do  not  know  that 
he  gave  the  royalties  from  this  extremely  pop- 
ular song  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Giris  Scouts. 
Irving  Beriin  is  a  truly  remarkable  man  and  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  wish  him  a  very 
happy  birthday. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recoro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  13.  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  ex- 
change rate  volatility  and  the  debt 
problems  of  developing  countries  on 
U.S.  trade  competitiveness,  and  related 
provisions  of  Title  V  of  S.  1860,  pro- 
posed Trade  Enhancement  Act. 

SD-538 

'Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting,   to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

SH-219 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunission. 
S-ue,  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1860,  pro- 
posed Trade  Enhancement  Act  of 
1985,  and  related  measures.  Including 
S.  1865  and  S.  1837.  focusing  on  au- 
thority for  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations. 

SD-215 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  S.  Con.  Res.  123.  to 
permit  the  1986  Special  Olympics 
Torch  Relay  to  be  run  through  the 
Capitol  grounds.  S.  2272.  to  limit  the 
amount  that  may  l>e  expended  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  franked  mall.  S.  2255.  to  prohibit 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  funding 
for  Congressional  newsletters.  H.  Con. 
Res.  288.  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  a  cerUln  commit- 
tee print.  H.  Con.  Res.  301,  to  author- 
ize the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  certain  Presidential  Message,  and 
pending  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUtlon  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

8D-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  2403,  to  re- 
quire that  public  buildings  constructed 
or  altered  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  shall  t>e  In  compliance  with  na- 
tionally recognized  building  codes  and 
State  and  local  zoning  laws,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  public  buildings 
program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Oov- 
emment  Processes  Sulxiommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  ra- 
diation effects. 

SD-342 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1327.  to  estab- 
lish higher  minimum  rates  of  basic 
pay  in  geographic  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  experiencing 
signlflcEuit  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  S.  1727,  to  establish  alterna- 
tive personnel  management  systems 
for  scientific  and  technical  employees, 
and  provisions  of  S.  2082,  to  Improve 
the  management  of  major  defense 
aqulsition  programs,  to  establish  a  De- 
fense Acquisition  Service,  and  to  limit 
employment  contacts  between  senior 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  defense  contractors. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2312,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  relating  to  armed 
career  criminals,  to  Include  a  serious 
drug  offense  and  any  crime  of  violence 
as  an  offense  subject  to  enhanced  pen- 
alties. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2372.  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Emergency  Acqui- 
sitions Amendments  of  1986, 

SD-538 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sul>commlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1860.  pro- 
posed   Trade    Enhancement    Act    of 
1985.  and  related  measures,  Including 
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S.  1869.  focusing  on  the  protection  of 
Intellectual  property  rlghU. 

8D-ai5 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2230  and  8. 
2142.  bills  to  Improve  financial  man- 
agement In  the  Federal  Government 
and  reduce  the  Federal  Budget  deficit. 

8D-34a 
3:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3005,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Comprehensive     Environmental     Re- 
sponse,  Compensation,   and   Liability 
Ac^f  1980  (Superfund). 

2123  Ray  bum  Bulldlnc 

MAY  15 

9:30  am. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Marvin  Duncan,  of  Missouri,  and 
Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  each 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

8R-33a 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
certain  related  agencies. 

8D-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  af- 
fordablllty  and  availability  of  liability 
Insurance  for  local  governments,  hous- 
ing Industries,  and  transit  systems. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2083,  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  ast>est08  hazard 
abatement  In  the  Nation's  schools,  and 
8.  3800,  to  set  standards  for  Identifica- 
tion and  abatement  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos In  Federal  and  other  buildings. 

SD-406 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  1860,  pro- 
posed Trade  Enhancement  Act  of 
1985,  and  related  measures,  including 
8,  1868,  focusing  on  procedures  for  de- 
termining dumping  by  nonmarket 
economy  countries. 

8D-315 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  3197.  to  esUblish 
an  optional  early  retirement  program 
for  Federal  Government  employees. 

8D-S4a 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2050,  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al   disease    In    order    to    establish    a 
system  for  Identifying  and  preventing 
Illness  and  death  of  such  workers. 

8D-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on  AIDS 
testing  and  research  policy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations programs,  and  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations. 

SD-124 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  funding  levels  for 
research  programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SD-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lated to  the  1984  Protocols  Amending 
the  Civil  LiabUity  and  Fund  Conven- 
tions on  Oil  Pollution  Damage  (Treaty 
Doc.  99-12),  which  establish  a  liability 
limit  on  tanker  owners  for  damage 
caused  by  oil  from  their  vessels. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2256,  to  remove 
certain  requirements  relating  to  reser- 
vations of  funds  for  special  alternative 
instructional  programs  and  transition- 
al bilingual  educational  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  possible 
impact  on  agriculture  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Chernobyl. 

SR-332 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  to 
examine  legal  mechanisms  to  combat 
terrorism. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4515, 
making   urgent   supplemental    appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  of  California,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prosecution  of 
Soviet  Embassy  demonstrators. 

SD-226 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  to  be 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  grade  of  admiral,  and  Rear  Admi- 
ral James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  progress 
of  this  year's  refugee  resettlement 
program,  and  on  the  Administration's 
proposed  regional  refugee  admissions 
level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  gov- 
ernment-approved release  of  genetical- 
ly engineered  organisms. 

SD-406 
10:15  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Maritime 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

SR-253 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204,  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System. 

SD-366 

MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1302,  proposed 
Natural  Gas  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1985,  S.  1251,  proposed  Natural  Gas 
UtUization  Act  of  1985,  S.  2205,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  S. 
2285  to  promote  competition  in  the 
natural  gas  market,  to  ensure  open 
access  to  transportation  services,  to 
encourage  production  of  natural  gas, 
to  provide  natural  gas  consumers  with 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
and  to  eliminate  demand  restraints, 
and  S.  834.  to  increase  competition  in 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


May  12,  1986 


May  12, 1986 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2405.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1987-1990  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Economic  Summit  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Baker  plan  designed 
to  meet  the  global  debt  crisis. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 
—  SD-192 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2160  and  S. 
2022.  bills  to  clarify  and  improve  the 
analysis  of  mergers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
issues  resulting  from  a  decision  of  the 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  v.  the 
SUte  of  Utah. 

SI>-S38 

MAY  29 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE3 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    UtUity 
Regulatory  PoUcies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 


Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2331,  to  assure 
the  quality  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post- hospital  services  fur- 
nished under  the  Medicare  program, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 

JUNE4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1935.  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  in  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  In  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ozone  de- 
pletion, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cli- 
mate change. 

SD-406 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subconunittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ozone 
depletion,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  improve 
the  health  sUtus  of  children. 

8D-430 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop<Med  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Hazardous   Materials    Transportation 
Act. 

SR-2S3 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  830,  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  include 
Native  Hawallans. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  Illiteracy  in  America. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1235  and  S.  2291. 
bills  to  promote  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tion. 

8D-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055.  to  esUblish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1804.  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

8D-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  902,  to  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

8D-106 

JUNE  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-366 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

8D-430 

JULY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
Issues. 

8D-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
Issues. 

8D-430 

JULY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  issues. 

8D-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and  Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subconunittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
Issues. 

SD-4M 

JULY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  Initiatives  In  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  Impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

8D-430 
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SEPTEMBER  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 

10:00  a.m. 
~  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

SH-219 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  serv- 
ices trade  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Japan. 

SD-419 

liIAT14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2422,  to  provide  a 
cost-of-living  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1987  in  the  rates  of  veterans'  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children,  S.  2168,  to  im- 
prove veterans'  benefits  for  former 
prisoners  of  war,  S.  2304,  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  during  which  veterans 
readjustment  appointments  may  be 
made,  and  provisions  of  S.  2186,  S. 
2187,  and  related  measures,  to  exempt 
any  amounts  available  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  from  any  re- 
quirement for  sequestration  of  funds 


May  12,  1986 


May  13, 1986 


under  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 

and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 

1985. 

SR-418 

MAT  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  reported 
sightings  of  live  military   personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  prospects 
for  exporting  American  coal. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossU 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Mark 
O.  Hattield.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
morning,  the  prayer  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Ronald  Cadmus,  of  the 
Port  Washington  CoUegiate  Church  in 
New  York,  sponsored  by  Senator  Bob 
Kasten. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  12,  1986) 

that  we  might  be  people  who  are 
humble  to  the  point  that  we  seek  not 
only  that  which  is  stronger  than  our- 
selves but  we  seek  Your  wisdom  that 
will  make  us  wise  and  people  of  Jus- 
tice. 
In  Your  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Ronald  Cadmus,  Port 
Washington  Collegiate  Church,  New 
York.  NY.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lift  our  heads  in  prayer  together. 

Lord,  as  I  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue 
this  week  and  I  saw  across  the  street 
from  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  the  form 
of  Atlas  with  the  weight  of  the  world 
pressing  in  against  him.  I  was  remind- 
ed of  something  more  powerful.  I  went 
inside  that  great  cathedral  and  saw.  in 
one  of  the  chapels  lining  that  great 
nave,  the  small  child  we  call  Jesus,  and 
in  his  hand  he  was  holding  the  world. 

O,  God,  too  many  people  in  this 
world  bear  the  weight  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world  in  their  hearts  and  in 
their  consciences.  We  turn  to  You 
today  in  a  way  of  acknowledging  to 
You  that  we  place  our  life,  our  care, 
our  wisdom,  and  our  will  into  Your 
keeping. 

So  today  we  come  closer  to  You  than 
yesterday,  that  we  might  be  near  to 
You.  with  our  imcertain  tomorrows, 
for  certainly  the  world  is  in  a  precari- 
ous state. 

We  pray  that  You  speak  to  all  of  the 
leaders  of  our  country  and  all  the 
people  whom  they  serve:  speak  to 
their  hearts  softly,  that  they  might 
hear  You  in  the  farthest  comers  of 
their  minds. 

We  pray  that  You  touch  all  of  us 
gently  in  Your  being,  that  we  might 
feel  Your  caress  more  deeply  in  our 
soiUs,  a  caress  that  sustains  and  leads 
us  and  makes  us  wise. 

We  pray  that  You  lift  up  each  of  our 
leaders  high  above  themselves,  that 
they  might  see  beyond  the  fulfillment 
of  their  own  hope;  and  we  pray  that 
You  take  us  into  Yoiu-  embrace,  that 
we  might  feel  the  strength  of  Your 
comfort,  the  power  of  Your  encourage- 
ment, the  Insistence  of  Your  being 
that  will  guide  us  through  many  trou- 
bled storms,  that  we  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Above  all.  we  pray  for  our  President, 
Vice  President,  and  all  those  who  serve 
all  of  the  children  of  this  world,  so 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PltXSIDElfT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washinoton.  DC.  May  13.  1988. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Mark  O. 
Hattielo,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  TmntMoiro, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


THE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  how  pleased  and  proud  I  am  to 
have  my  friend,  Ron  Cadmus,  deliver 
the  opening  prayer. 

Ron  is  from  the  Fort  Washington 
Collegiate  Church.  He  and  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  officiated  at 
my  wedding  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
am  particularly  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the 
Senate  and  to  have  him  deliver  the 
opening  prayer,  to  thank  him  for  his 
kind  and  most  thoughtful  words,  and 
for  his  continuing  leadership  not  only 
of  the  Fort  Washington  Collegiate 
Church,  but  also  of  a  number  of  us 
who  are  beyond  the  geographical  bor- 
ders of  that  church:  but  yet.  In  a  very 
real  way.  we  continue  to  look  to  him 
for  guidance,  for  inspiration,  and  for 
leadership. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  two  leaders  are  recoi^ilzed 
imder  the  standing  order  for  10  min- 
utes each,  there  will  be  special  orders 
In  favor  of  the  following  Senators  for 
not  to  exceed  S  minutes  each:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkihs],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Crah- 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoh- 

NELL]. 

There  wiU  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:46  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  15  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  be- 
tween 10:45  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  order  to 
hear  an  address  by  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  and  to  meet  for  the  weekly 
party  caucuses. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1848,  the  drug 
export  bill.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day,  and  the 
Senate  can  be  expected  to  continue 
into  the  evening,  in  order  to  make 
progress  on  8. 1848. 


CONGRESSIONAL  WELCOME  FOR 
NATAN  (ANATOLY)  SHCHAR- 
ANSKY 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  remind  all  my  colleagues 
that  this  morning,  at  11  a.m..  in  the 
rotunda,  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  be  hosting  a  wel- 
come for  Natan  (Anatoly)  Shchar- 
ansky.  All  Members  are  invited  to 
attend  the  event,  and  I  encourage 
them  to  do  so,  in  tribute  to  this  man 
of  courage,  an  authentic  hero  to  all 
who  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
dignity  and  religious  freedom. 

In  addition  to  the  welcome  this 
morning,  tomorrow  afternoon,  at  2:30 
in  the  Mike  Mansfield  Room.  S.  207, 
the  Senate  leadership  and  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  host- 
ing a  reception  for  Mr.  Shcharansky. 
The  reception  will  end  at  3:30.  Sena- 
tors only  are  invited. 


a  1010 

SENATOR  HAWKIN'S  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  6  minutes. 


•  Thif  "buUet"  tymbol  identifici  tutements  or  insertions  which  j^e  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized to  read  Senator  Hawkins' 
statement. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  has  a  state- 
ment once  again  this  morning.  I  will 
read  her  statement  in  her  absence  and 
on  her  behalf. 

Her  statement  this  morning  is  re- 
garding  "Mexico   Out   Front   as   the 
United  States  Major  Narcotics  Suppli- 
er." 
Her  statement  reads  as  follows: 
Mexico  Out  Front  as  the  United  States 

Major  Narcotics  Supplier 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  the  illicit 
n&rcotics  industry  is  booming  in  Mexico,  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  In  the  past  year 
Mexico  has  replaced  Colombia  as  the  largest 
supplier  of  marijuana  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  In  recent  months  Mexico  has 
climbed  ahead  of  the  "Golden  Crescent" 
countries  of  Paliistan,  Afghanistan  and  Iran 
as  the  largest  source  of  heroin  used  in  the 
U.S.  Mexico  produces  one-third  of  the 
heroin  used  in  the  U.S.  and  is  the  transit 
point  for  another  third.  As  if  those  statistics 
were  not  startling  enough,  Mexico  is  the 
sole  source  for  an  unusually  potent  new 
kind  of  heroin  called  "black  tar"  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  general  increase  in 
heroin  consumption  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last 
five  years.  And  the  State  Department,  in  its 
annual  narcotics  strategy  report  for  1986, 
says  that  Mexican  traffickers  are  the  largest 
suppliers  of  illegal  amphetamines. 

John  C.  Lawn,  administrator  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  disclosed  in  a 
New  York  Times  interview  (May  12,  1986) 
that  his  agency  had  identified  70  "Class 
One"  drug  traffickers  in  Mexico,  probably 
more  than  in  any  other  single  country  and  a 
sharp  increase  over  recent  years.  A  "Class 
One"  trafficker  is  defined  as  one  who  runs  a 
network  capable  of  acquiring  and  distribut- 
ing many  pounds  of  cocaine  and  heroin  in 
the  U.S.  and  many  tons  of  marijuana  on  a 
regular  basis. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  that  Mexico's 
new  status  as  the  leading  drug  supplier  dis- 
appoints us  is  that  for  so  many  years  it  was 
the  model  of  a  country  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  its  drug  problem.  As  recently  as 
two  years  ago,  Mexican  drug  enforcement 
was  adjudged  "an  enormous  success"  and 
"the  best  program  in  the  world."  But  all 
that  has  changed  now.  Cocaine  smuggling, 
for  one  example,  has  escalated  to  a  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  business  in  Mexico.  American  au- 
thorities seized  10,700  pounds  of  cocaine  at 
the  Mexican-California  border  between  Oc- 
tober 1  of  last  year  and  March  30  of  this 
year.  In  this  six  months,  drug  seizures  were 
three  times  greater  than  they  had  been  in 
the  past  five  years  along  the  entire  Mexican 
border.  This  is  but  one  statistic  in  a  situa- 
tion where  drug  production  and  trafficking 
have  worsened  and  enforcement  has  become 
lax.  in  many  cases  riddled  with  corruption. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Mexican  drug  en- 
forcement program  had  been  the  crop  eradi- 
cation program  where  police  and  special 
drug  fighting  teams  sprayed  herbicides  on 
marijuana  and  opium  poppy  fields.  The  U.S. 
supplied  60  helicopters  and  more  than  a 
dozen  planes  of  other  types  for  the  purpose. 
And  they  were  being  used  effectively,  with  a 
corresF>onding  cutback  in  marijuana  and 
opiate  production.  That  too  has  changed. 

DEA  Administrator  John  Lawn  told  the 
New  York  Times  that  reports  reaching  his 
office  suggest  that  "the  air  fleet  is  not 


flying  in  the  areas  where  cultivation  is  oc- 
curring. They  say  they  are  spraying  when 
they  are  not,  or  they  are  spraying  water  in- 
stead of  herbicides."  Another  official  made 
an  even  more  serious  charge.  He  told  Times 
reporter  Joel  Brinkley  that  "in  some  cases 
they  have  been  spraying  fertilizer  instead  of 
herbicides."  If  this  is  true,  that  would  indi- 
cate that  bribery  and  corruption  of  strategi- 
cally placed  officials  surpass  anything  that 
we  have  previously  suspected. 

The  State  Department  annual  survey  de- 
scribes Mexico's  record  of  drug  prosecutions 
as  "a  dismal  picture."  And  a  senior  State 
Department  official  says  narcotics  traffick- 
ing in  Mexico  has  increased  so  sharply  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half  that  it  has  "popped 
off  the  charts." 

Customs  Commissioner  William  von  Raab 
describes  the  Mexican  drug  situation  as  a 
'horror  story,  increasing  logarithmically" 
and  asserts  they  are  "doing  nothing  about 
it."  Von  Raab  blames  Mexican  government 
officials,  calling  them  "inept  and  corrupt." 

Law  enforcement  officials  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  arrogance  of  Mexican  drug  traf- 
fickers the  terrorism  unleashed  last  Novem- 
ber near  Vera  Cruz  when  17  Mexican  police- 
men, including  five  federal  judicial  police- 
men, were  tortured  and  killed.  That  incident 
suggests  that  the  traffickers  believe  they 
are  above  the  law,  and  perhaps  they  have 
good  reason  to  believe  they  are.  When  an 
American  drug  agent,  such  as  Enrique  Ca- 
marena  Salazar,  can  be  tortured  and  brutal- 
ly murdered  by  drug  traffickers  and  his  kill- 
ers not  be  brought  to  trial,  we  all  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
Mexican  justice. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  UBYAN  RAID:  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IGNORES  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SECRECY  AND 
SURPRISE 

Mr.  FYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's military  action  against 
Libya  en  April  14.  1986,  in  retaliation 
against  Libyan  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism, has  been  widely  supported  in  Con- 
gress and  across  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  necessary  and  defensible  action. 
The  professionalism  of  our  fighting 
forces  was  laudatory.  Furthermore, 
the  action  has  apparently  now  galva- 
nized our  allies  into  working  more 
closely  with  us  in  combating  the  chal- 
lenging phenomenon  of  state-spon- 
sored terrorism.  This  is  apparent  in 
the  results  of  the  just-concluded 
summit  meeting  in  Tokyo. 

While  I  have  supported  this  military 
action,  and  while  I  praise  and  admire 
the  valor  and  professionalism,  of  our 
fighting  forces,  I  deplore  the  hemor- 
rhaging of  vital  military  information 
and  planning  by  various  elements  of 
the  administration  that  dominated  the 


news  for  a  full  week  prior  to  the  raid. 
The  military  action  was  undertaken 
only  after  a  full  week  of  news  reports 
that  quoted  administration  officials 
revealing  the  nature  of  the  mission, 
against  whom  the  raid  would  take 
place,  roughly  when  it  would  occur, 
what  targets  would  probably  be 
struck,  and  which  countries  might  or 
might  not  assist  in  it.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  leaks  were  so  damaging  to  our 
planned  action  that  the  raid  had  to  be 
postponed  at  least  once. 

This  kind  of  undisciplined  chatter 
might  be  dismissed  as  a  clever  series  of 
trial  balloons,  designed  to  affect  Qa- 
dhafi  or  our  allies,  or  both.  In  various 
ways.  However,  the  paramount  goals 
in  any  operation  must  be  the  safety  of 
our  own  fighting  men  and  women  and 
the  success  of  the  missicHi  itself.  We 
are  fortunate  that  Qadhafi  did  not  act, 
apparently  on  the  Information  or  at 
least  sufficiently  on  the  information 
that  was  readily  available  to  him  to 
complicate  the  raid,  or  even  to  cause 
us  to  abort  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  very  im- 
portant that  the  historical  record  con- 
cerning this  episode  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations fully  show  and  accurately  show 
the  way  in  which,  and  the  degree  to 
which,  the  administration  through 
statements  by  its  various  spokesmen 
contributed  to  the  spreading  of  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  anticipated  Libyan 
raid  literally  around  the  world  via  the 
news  media,  allied  governments,  and 
other  means  during  the  week  preced- 
ing the  raid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed chronology  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  said  to  and  through 
these  various  channels  during  those 
several  days  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

["The  understanding  now  is  that  a  strike 
against  Libya  is  in  the  works.  If  it  comes  to 
that,  seldom  will  U.S.  military  action  have 
been  so  widely  and  publicly  advertised  in  ad- 
vance."—Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  "World  News 
Tonight"  AprU  9.  1986  (5  days  before  the 
raid).] 

["By  Friday  [AprU  111.  says  a  top  intelli- 
gence official,  'we  knew  that  we  were 
doomed.  Too  many  people  were  talking 
freely  about  the  operation  and  too  many 
operational  details  were  already  out.  We 
had  to  postpone.'  About  noon  on  Friday 
NSC  hastily  convened  again  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  got  the  President's  agreement 
for  a  postponement  of  indefinite  duration. 
Reagan,  says  one  participant,  'was  furious. 
He  realized  that  the  operation  had  to  be  put 
off  but  wanted  to  make  sure  that  in  the 
future  no  more  leaks  will  get  around.'  "— 
Time,  April  21,  1986.] 
The  Not-So-Secret  Raid  Aoairst  Libya 
On  April  14. 1986,  the  United  States  retali- 
ated against  Libyan  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism by  bombing  military  and  terrorist  activi- 
ty support  targets  in  the  Tripoli  and  Bengh- 
azi areas. 

This  military  action  was  undertaken  after 
a  full  week  of  news  reports  that  quoted  Ad- 


ministration officials  revealing  the  nature 
of  the  mission,  against  whom  the  raid  would 
take  place,  roughly  when  It  would  occur, 
what  targets  would  probably  be  struck,  and 
which  countries  would  and  would  not  assist 
In  it.  and  after  our  allies  had  been  told  of 
the  planned  military  raid. 

The  military  strike  against  Libya  has  been 
widely  supported  in  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  as  a  necessary  and  defensible 
action. 

But  the  Administration's  inability  to  con- 
tain the  Nation's  most  vital  military  se- 
crets—secrets upon  which  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces  depend 
and  upon  which  the  success  of  the  mission 
depends— is  a  different  matter. 

What  follows  is  a  chronology  of  what  the 
Administration  told  the  news  media  and 
allied  governments  during  the  week  before 
the  raid. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS 

Saturday,  April  S 

1:49  a.m.  Berlin  Time:  A  bomb  exploded  In 
the  La  Belle  discotheque  In  West  Berlin  kill- 
ing a  U.S.  soldier  and  a  Turkish  woman  and 
injuring  204  people,  including  64  Americans. 
Sunday,  April  8 

New  York  Times:  "President  Reagan  was 
asked  before  boarding  Air  Force  One  for  the 
return  trip  to  Washington  if  he  would  'hit' 
Libya  and  responded.  No  comment.' "  (New 
York  Times,  April  7.) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger: 
"We  don't  have  the  hard  evidence  [against 
QaddafI]  •  •  •  but  when  there  is  evidence, 
we  wouldn't  hesitate  to  act  for  a  moment." 
(NBC  "Nightly  News, "  April  6,) 
Monday,  April  7 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  West  Germany  Rich- 
ard Burt:  "There  are  very  clear  Indications 
that  there  was  Libyan  Involvement  [In  the 
Berlin  bombing]  •  •  •"  When  asked  wheth- 
er he  would  like  to  see  the  President  take 
military  action  against  Qaddafi.  Burt  re- 
plied: "I'm  not  going  to  close  the  President's 
options,  •  •  •  He's  studying  this  issue  right 
now. (NBC  "Today  Show,"  April  7.) 

Washington  Post:  "The  White  House  yes- 
terday [April  71  privately  rebuked  Richard 
Burt,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  West  Germany, 
for  saying  In  a  television  Interview  that  the 
United  States  has  clear  Indications  of 
Libya's  Involvement  In  the  weekend  bomb- 
ing of  a  West  Berlin  nightclub.  U.S.  officials 
confirmed,  however,  that  Burt's  statements 
were  correct.  •  •  •  The  officials,  who  de- 
clined to  be  identlfled,  said  Burt  had  been 
warned  to  be  more  circumspect  In  public 
statements,  not  because  he  had  spoken  In- 
correctly but  because,  as  one  official  put  It. 
'he  got  too  far  out  in  front  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  say  publicly  at  this 
point.' "  (Washington  Post  April  8.) 

CBS  "Evening  News":  "Reagan  Adminis- 
tration officials  say  they  have  Intelligence 
reports  strongly  linking  the  Libyan  People's 
Bureau  In  East  Berlin  with  the  bombing  of 
the  La  Belle  discotheque  In  West  Berlin. 
The  evidence  includes  intercepted  messages 
dispatched  from  Libya  to  Its  operatives  In 
East  Berlin.  Top  U.S.  officials  acknowledge 
that  detailed  military  contingency  plans  for 
retaliation  already  exist.  Said  one  source, 
they  involve  five  targets  In  Libya."  (White 
House  Correspondent  Lesley  SUhl,  CBS 
"Evening  News,"  April  7.) 

ABC  "World  News  Tonight";  "U.S.  Intelli- 
gence sources  say  that  after  the  [Berlin] 
bombing,  there  were  messages  from  Libya  to 
Its  embassy  in  East  Berlin  which  indicated 
clear  knowledge  of  details  of  the  terrorist 
attack  and  which  in  essence  offered  praise 


for  a  job  well  done."  (National  Security  Cor- 
respondent John  McWethy.  ABC  "World 
News  Tonight,"  April  7.) 

Wall  Street  Journal:  "U.S.  offlclaU  are 
putting  out  the  word  that  they  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  possible  retaliatory  ac- 
tions against  Libya  for  its  suspected  Involve- 
ment In  the  bombing  of  a  West  Berlin  disco- 
theque. •  •  •  U.S.  officials  said  they  won't 
decide  on  any  of  several  possible  retaliatory 
measures  now  being  studied  by  President 
Reagan  until  investigators  In  Berlin  make 
more  progress  •  •  •  Options  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials have  discussed  Include  striking  un- 
manned planes  on  an  airfield,  Libya's  two 
SAM-5  missile  sites,  or  mlssUe-storage  area 
•  •  •  Other  retaliatory  options  are  aimed  at 
striking  at  the  heart  of  Libya's  economy,  by 
bombing  oil  lines  or  transportation."  (Wall 
Street  Journal,  April  8.) 

Tuesday,  April  8 

White  House  Press  Briefing:  "Q:  So.  just 
to  reiterate,  you  have  not  now  at  this  time 
made  a  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of 
Libyan  involvement  In  either  the  two  Inci- 
dents of  last  week?  [White  House  deputy 
press  secretary  Larry  Speakesl:  That's 
right."  (White  House  afternoon  press  brief- 
ing. Aprils.) 

Wall  Street  Journal:  "Reagan  and  his  ad- 
visers are  united  In  wanting  to  respond  mili- 
tarily against  Qadhafi  *  *  *  but  haven't 
agreed  on  a  time  or  place  to  strike  back,  a 
senior  Administration  official  said."  (Wall 
Street  Journal.  April  9.) 

New  York  Times:  "One  State  Department 
official,  who  was  openly  skeptical  about  the 
evidence  used  to  link  Libya  to  last  Decem- 
ber's Rome  and  Vienna  airport  attacks,  said 
today  [April  8]  that  "I  have  absolutely  no 
doubt  this  time.  We  have  the  goods.'  "  (New 
York  Times,  April  9.) 

CBS  "Evening  News":  "Forty-eight  hours 
after  the  bombing  in  West  Berlin  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  reached  a  con- 
sensus for  military  retaliation  against  Libya. 
But,  officials  are  still  trying  to  decide  exact- 
ly what  to  do  and  when.  Sources  tell  CBS 
that  the  evidence,  most  of  It  from  communi- 
cations intercepts,  seems  to  Implicate  Libya 
beyond  much  doubt  •  •  •  What  are  the  op- 
tions? The  easy  targets  are  on  the  coast— 
the  Libyan  missile  battery  already  hit 
during  the  operation  in  the  Gulf  of  Sldra,  a 
submarine  base,  other  port  facilities  and  ar- 
tillery positions.  More  risky:  terrorist  train- 
ing camps.  Military  planners  say  daylight 
action  inland  would  probably  mean  the  loss 
of  some  pilots  and  aircraft.  But  the  White 
House  believes  there  Is  public  support  as  do 
many  In  Congress.  (White  House  Corre- 
spondent Bill  Plante,  CBS  "Evening  News," 
April  8.) 

Wednesday,  April  9 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Known  at  the 

Time 

USA  Today:  "By  3  p.m.,  two  U.S.  aircraft 
carrier  battle  groups  were  ordered  to  remain 
In  the  Mediterranean."  (USA  Today,  April 
10.) 

New  York  Times:  "Several  of  the  [Admin- 
istration] officials  said  sensitive  Information 
was  being  shared  with  West  Germany,  Brit- 
ain, Prance.  Italy  and  a  few  others,  but  that 
not  all  were  being  shown  the  same  raw  evi- 
dence." (New  York  Times,  April  10.) 

CBS  "Evening  News":  "According  to  a 
highly-placed  source  President  Reagan  has 
approved  another  possible  military  strike 
against  Libya.  *  •  *  The  White  House 
denied  rumors  today  that  a  military  re- 
sponse was  already  underway,  but  a  well- 
placed  intelligence  source  said  that  a  mili- 


tary response  has  been  approved."  (White 
House  Correspondent  Lesley  SUhl.  CBS 
""Evening  News. '  April  9.  and  USA  Today. 
April  10.) 

ABC  "World  News  Tonight":  "The  under- 
standing now  is  that  a  strike  against  Libya 
la  In  the  works.  If  it  comes  to  that,  seldom 
will  US  military  action  have  been  so  widely 
and  publicly  advertised  in  advance."  (Sam 
Donaldson.  ABC  "World  News  Tonight," 
April  9.) 

Asked  directly  whether  he  had  already  au- 
thorized military  retaliation  against  Libya, 
the  President  said:  "This  Is  a  question  that, 
as  I  say.  Is  like  talking  about  battle  plans  or 
something. "  SUtlng  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  still  looking  for  proof,  he  conclud- 
ed that  "If  there's  Identification  enough  to 
respond,  then  I  think  we'd  respond."  (Presi- 
dent Reagan.  News  Conference  of  April  9. 
Transcript  In  Washington  Post.  April  10.) 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Subsequently 
Reported 
Washington  Post:  "At  about  the  middle  of 
last  week  [April  6-12],  officials  from  Rea- 
gan's National  Security  Council  contacted 
their  counterparts  in  Thatcher's  Cabinet 
Office.  The  Americans  said  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  decided  to  take  military  meas- 
ures against  Libya,  and  wanted  both  British 
backing  and  approval  for  use  of  Royal  Air 
Force  bases  where  U.S.  Air  Force  Fills  and 
some  aerial  refueling  tankers  are  stationed. 

•  *  *  Her  staff  requested  that  the  NSC  pro- 
vide specific  Information  on  the  types  of 
bombers  that  were  to  be  used,  and  on  the  In- 
tended targets."  (Washington  Post.  April 
16.) 

New  York  Times:  "The  discussions  (with 
the  British]  began  late  on  Tuesday  (April 
8],  almost  a  week  before  the  raid.  •  •  •" 
(New  York  Times,  April  16.) 

On  Wednesday,  April  9,  Ave  days  before 
the  raid,  the  President  was  authoritatively 
reported  to  have  approved  In  principle  the 
decision  to  retaliate  militarily  against  Libya. 

Washington  Post:  "Sources  said  that  a 
formal  national  security  decision  directive 
was  signed  last  Wednesday  [April  9]  In 
which  Reagan  approved  an  attack  on  Libya 
'In  principle".  •  •  •  By  Wednesday  [April  9]. 

•  •  •  Shultz  and  Polndexter  were  ready  with 
their  recommendation  for  a  military  strike. 
Reagan  approved  the  decision  In  principle 
at  a  National  Security  Council  meeting  In 
the  Oval  Office  after  hearing  a  recommen- 
dation from  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
called  for  adding  firepower  to  U.S.  forces 
before  any  strike  was  made."  [Washington 
Post.  April  IB.] 

Sam  Donaldson  on  ABC  "Nlghtllne." 
April  14:  "OfficiaU  here  [Washington.  D.Cl 
say  the  President  decided  on  a  military 
option  at  the  middle  of  last  week,  say 
Wednesday,  Wednesday  morning,  and  from 
that  moment  on.  they  Insist  there  was  never 
any  doubt  that  it  would  be  used."  (ABC 
"Nlghtllne."  April  14.) 

Tfiur$day,  AprU  10 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Known  at  the 
Time 

NBC  "Today  Show":  "Administration  offi- 
cials say  that  Intense  planning  is  under  way 
for  retaliation  against  Libya.  At  his  news 
conference  the  President  only  hinted  at  it, 

•  •  •  And  when  given  the  facu  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  deny  that  he  has  already  or- 
dered military  retaliation.  Afterwards  offi- 
cials said  that  omission  was  very  significant 
and  said  pointedly  that  when  the  time  is 
right   the    United   SUtes   wiU    respond." 
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(White  House  cprrespondent  Andrea  Mitch- 
eU.  NBC  "Today  Show."  April  10.) 

Washington  Post:  "The  United  SUtes, 
•  •  •  now  has  indisputable  evidence'  that 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qaddafi  was 
behind  the  [Berlin  discotheque]  attaclc,  ac- 
cording to  NATO  commander  Bernard  W. 
Rogers.  *  •  *  Gen.  Rogers,  spealilng  in  Atlan- 
U  Wednesday  [April  9],  said.  We  have  in- 
dispuUble  evidence.  •  •  •  I  can't  tell  you 
how  we  get  it.  But  it's  there." "  (Washington 
Post.  April  11.) 

At  the  White  House,  deputy  press  secre- 
tary Larry  Speakes  was  asked  if  reporters 
could  assume  that  Rogers  "knows  what  he 
is  talking  about."  Speakes  repUed:  "I'm  sure 
you  can."  (White  House  afternoon  press 
briefing,  April  10.) 

New  York  Times:  'An  Administration  offi- 
cial said  that  Libyan  military  sites  are  the 
prime  options  under  consideration  for  retal- 
iation, and  that  among  the  key  possibilities 
are  Libyan  air  bases  near  the  coast.  •  •  • 
The  official  said  that  coastal  electronic  lis- 
tening posts,  including  early-warning  radar 
sites  as  well  as  units  that  pick  up  airplane 
and  ship  traffic,  are  also  targets.  *  *  •  Al- 
though oil  fields  and  oil  depots  are  also 
under  construction,  one  United  States  offi- 
cial said  that  destruction  of  such  sites  could 
create  problems  for  the  United  States  be- 
cause friendly  nations,  particularly  Italy 
and  West  Germany,  buy  oil  from  Libya. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  Americans  are  be- 
lieved working  in  or  near  these  sites,  despite 
Mr.  Reagan's  recent  order  for  Americans  to 
leave  Libya."  (New  York  Times,  April  11.) 

New  York  Times:  "Administration  offi- 
cials conceded  that,  if  President  Reagan 
orders  a  military  strike,  clearly  the  surprise 
won't  be  there.'  The  official  added  *  •  •  The 
Libyans  know  as  well  as  we  do  what  the 
major  targets  are.' "  (New  York  Times,  April 
ID 

NBC  "Nightly  News":  'At  the  President's 
direction  the  Pentagon  is  making  final  plans 
for  a  retaliatory  strike  against  Libyan  mili- 
tary bases  and  perhaps  industrial  sites.  That 
according  to  defense  officials  who  told  NBC 
News  that  the  President  has  approved  in 
principle  an  attack  of  short  duration  which 
would  destroy  many  targets.  The  sources 
said  the  carriers  Coral  Sea  and  the  America, 
currently  within  24  hours  of  the  Libyan 
coast,  would  not  t>e  ordered  into  action  until 
the  President  reviews  the  battle  plan  with 
his  top  advisers.  They  would  include  Vice 
President  Bush,  who  is  due  back  from  the 
Middle  East  late  Saturday,  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  who  returns  from  Asia 
Sunday. 

•  •  •  Defense  officials  said  the  President's 
military  options  are  all  keyed  to  the  four 
main  air  defense  missile  sites  along  the 
Libyan  coast.  Those  batteries  would  have  to 
be  destroyed  first.  Only  then  would  bombers 
be  sent  to  attack  three  large  military  air- 
fields. The  F-IU  bomber  is  one  of  the  weap- 
ons the  President  could  use  together  with 
carrier  jets.  The  F-111  is  based  in  Britain 
and  it  is  not  known  if  the  British  govern- 
ment would  go  along  with  that  use  of  its  ter- 
ritory. But  the  largest  burden  of  the  air- 
strike  would  go  to  the  attack  jets  on  the  two 
carriers.  Pentagon  sources  said  they  would 
be  used  against  Libyan  naval  facilities  and 
military  bases  along  the  Libyan  coast.  *  *  * 

•  •  •  It  is  not  clear  tonight  whether  the 
attack  plan  to  be  presented  to  the  President 
will  include  a  strike  against  Libyan  oil  facili- 
ties. One  Pentagon  source  said  that  would 
expose  attack  jets  to  more  ground  fire  than 
is  acceptable,  and  there  is  that  same  con- 
cern with  striking  Libya's  many  terrorist 


camps— the  majority  of  which  are  in  the 
Libyan  interior  out  of  safe  bomber  range. 
But  one  official  said  there  are  several  near 
shore  which  could  be  attacked. 

•  •  •  Those  are  most  of  the  options  for  the 
President  and  according  to  defense  officials, 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  he  will 
employ  one  or  all  of  them,  but  when."  (Fred 
Francis  at  the  Pentagon.  NBC  "Nightly 
News."  April  10.) 

Friday  AprUll 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Known  at  the 

Time 

NBC  "Today  Show":  "The  Issue  isn't  if 
the  U.S.  will  strike,  but  when."  (Bryant 
Gumbel,  NBC  "Today  Show",  April  11.) 

NBC  "Today  Show":  "Defense  depart- 
ment sources  say  the  plan  would  be  for  a 
quick  strike  that  could  hit  the  following  tar- 
gets. Military  bases  near  the  coast  to  knock 
out  missile  sites  and  missile  storage  areas. 
Military  airfields  near  Tripoli,  to  hit  un- 
manned jet  fighters  on  the  ground.  •  •  • 
The  goal  is  to  strike  as  many  targets  as  pos- 
sible as  close  to  the  coast  to  reduce  the 
danger  to  American  aircraft."  (Correspond- 
ent Jamie  Gangel,  NBC  "Today  Show," 
April  11.) 

Reuters:  "Pentagon  officials  said  yester- 
day [April  111  the  CoroZ  Sea  and  America. 
carrying  170  planes  and  escorted  by  battle 
fleets  of  more  than  10  ships  each,  had  edged 
closer  to  Libya."  (Reuters,  April  12.) 

New  York  Times:  "[White  House  chief  of 
staff  Donald  Regan]  was  asked  by  reporters 

*  •  •  whether  there  now  was  'indisputable' 
evidence  linking  Libya  to  the  West  Berlin 
disco  attack.  As  far  as  most  people  are  con- 
cerned, yes.'  Mr.  Regan  replied  •  •  •  'We 
haven't  reached  a  final  conclusion,  but 
we're  coming  close.' "  (New  York  Times. 
April  12.) 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Subsequently 
Reported 
AP:  "On  Friday,  when  the  ships  were  still 
about  a  day's  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 

*  *  •  one  Pentagon  source  said.  'There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  imminent  at 
this  point.'  "  (AP,  April  13.) 

Washington  Post:  "According  to  French 
and  American  sources,  the  United  States 
first  broached  the  question  of  overflight 
rights  with  Prance  on  Friday,  April  11,  via 
the  military  attache's  office  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy here  [in  Paris]."  (Washington  Post, 
April  24.) 

Washington  Post:  "[Paris  daily]  Le  Monde 
said  that  Reagan  sent  a  second  private  mes- 
sage to  Mitterrand  on  April  11,  announcing 
his  intention  of  using  the  Fills  to  attack 
'terrorist  camps'  in  Libya  and  requesting 
overflight  rights."  (Washington  Post.  April 
29.) 

Saturday,  April  12 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Known  at  the 

Time 

UPI:  "  'As  part  of  our  continuing  consulta- 
tions on  the  threat  of  terrorism,  Ambassa- 
dor Vernon  Walters,  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  has  undertaken  a 
mission  to  Europe,'  said  State  Department 
spokesman  Deborah  Cavin.  'He  is  now  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  has  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  he  will  be  visiting  several  other  coun- 
tries in  the  next  few  days.' "  (UPI,  April  12.) 

New  York  Times:  "Administration  offi- 
cials speculated  that  the  Walters  trip  placed 
in  abeyance,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  re- 
taliatory strike  against  Libya,  but  officials 
declined  to  rule  out  a  raid  even  in  the  next 
48  hours."  (New  York  Times,  April  13.) 


AP:  "The  [BritUhJ  Mail  on  Sunday  news- 
paper said  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  'cleared  the 
way  for  President  Reagan  to  use  British 
bases  to  launch  a  massive  new  air  attack  on 
Libya.'  "  (AP,  April  13.) 

AP:  "Speculation  •  •  •  that  the  United 
States  might  be  planning  to  use  its  F-111 
fighter-bombers  based  in  eastern  England 
for  a  punitive  strike  against  Libya  •  •  *  was 
heightened  by  the  arrival  Saturday  (April 
12]  of  several  KC-10  tanker  planes  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  base  in  Mildenhall,  eastern 
England.  The  KC-10.  a  military  version  of 
the  DC-10.  Is  capable  of  in-flight  refueling 
and  could  be  used  to  enable  up  to  40  F-lUs 
to  make  roundtrip  flighU  between  Britain 
and  Libya."  (AP.  April  13.) 

AP:  "Italian  Premier  Bettino  Craxi  told 
reporters  Saturday  [April  12]  in  Milan  •  •  • 
'I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a  military  inter- 
vention there  [Libya]  before  Monday.'  the 
day  of  the  Common  Market  meeting."  (AP, 
April  12.) 

NBC  "Nightly  News":  "By  Monday,  the 
diplomatic  lobbying  tour  will  be  complete, 
and  Administration  sources  indicate  that 
means  a  strike  could  come  as  early  as  Tues- 
day. *  •  *  Administration  sources  say  the 
president  is  committed  to  a  retaliatory 
strike,  but  might  be  willing  to  hold  off  if 
European  allies  agree  to  strong  political  and 
economic  sanctions.  Short  of  that,  said  one 
official,  it's  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
president  picks  a  plan  and  gives  the  go- 
ahead."  (Correspondent  Jamie  Gangel  at 
the  White  House.  NBC  "Nightly  News." 
April  12.) 

Evente  of  the  Day  That  Were  Subsequently 
Reported 

Washington  Post:  "After  consulting  con- 
servative Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac  by 
telephone,  Mitterrand  decided  to  reject  the 
U.S.  request  [for  overflight  rights],  and  the 
PYench  refusal  was  communicated  to  Wash- 
ington the  following  morning  [Saturday, 
April  121."  (Washington  Post  citing  Le 
Monde.  April  29.) 

ABC  "Nightllne":  "Officials  here  (Wash- 
ington, DC]  say  •  •  *  General  Walters  •  •  • 
was  not  sent  to  try  to  solicit  allied  support 
for  this  •  •  •  but  had  been  sent  to  inform 
the  allies  that  a  military  option  would  be 
used."  (Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  "Nightllne." 
April  14.) 

Washington  Post:  "By  the  time  Walters 
arrived  Saturday,  most  of  these  details  had 
been  ironed  out.  His  meeting  with  Thatcher, 
along  with  (Foreign  Secretary  Geoffrey] 
Howe  and  Defense  Secretary  George 
Younger,  sources  said,  concentrated  primar- 
ily on  the  public  presentation'  of  the  attack 
after  the  fact,  including  the  extent  to  which 
evidence  could  be  publicly  revealed  and  the 
legal  justification  for  it."  (Washington  Post. 
April  16.) 

New  York  Times:  'According  to  Spanish 
sources  here  (Washington,  DC]  and  in 
Madrid,  Mr.  Walters,  at  a  previously  undis- 
closed meeting  with  Mr.  Gonzalez  on  Satur- 
day [April  12],  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
overflights  or  use  of  the  bases  in  the  event 
of  a  hypothetical  American  military  action 
against  Libya.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  the  sounds 
said,  gave  a  thoroughly  discouraging  re- 
sponse about  both."  (New  York  Times,  April 
16.) 

Sunday,  April  13 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Known  at  the 
Time 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  John  White- 
head said: prospective  military  action 

is  something  that  only  the  President  will 


decide  on.  He  has  not  yet  made  that  deci- 
sion.   No.  there  really  Isn't  a  time 

table,  but  •  •  •  the  time  Is  getting  short." 
(CBS  Pace  the  Nation,"  April  13.  and  New 
York  Times,  April  14.) 

Director  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Counter-Terrorism  Robert  Oakley  said: 
"I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  General  Wal- 
ters Is  talking  about,  but  he  is  Indeed  con- 
sulting our  allies."  (ABC  "This  Week  With 
David  Brinkley,"  April  13.) 

Walters  met  with  West  German  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  and  Foreign  Minister  Oenscher 
Sunday  morning  and  that  evening  with 
French  Prime  Minister  Chirac.  (Washington 
Post.  April  14.) 

JIJi  (Tokyo)  Press  Service:  "When  they 
met  at  the  Presidential  Retreat  of  Camp 
David  •  •  •  last  Sunday,  Reagan  hinted  the 
possibility  of  attacking  Libya,  [Japanese 
Prime  Minister]  Nakasone  said  at  a  plenary 
session  of  the  House  of  Councillors.  Reagan 
said  that  the  United  States  has  firm  evi- 
dence linking  Libya  to  the  recent  bombing 
of  a  West  Berlin  nightclub  •  •  •  On  Wednes- 
day (April  16]  Deputy  White  House  press 
secretary  Larry  Speakes  said  Japan  ex- 
pressed Its  support  for  U.S.  attacks  against 
Libya  prior  to  •  •  •  (the]  air  raids  on  Tripoli 
and  Benghazi.  But  this  was  denied  by  Naka- 
sone Thursday."  (Jljl  [Tokyo]  Press  Ticker 
Service,  April  18) 

NBC  "Nightly  News":  "Administration  of- 
ficials say  the  President  is  moving  toward  a 
decision  about  whether  to  make  a  retaliato- 
ry strike  agains  Libya:  and  White  House  of- 
ficials confirm  the  President  will  have  a  spe- 
cial National  Security  meeting  tomorrow  to 
evaluate  the  situation.  •  •  •  Today,  the 
President  conferred  with  Vice  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  both  of 
whom  are  believed  to  favor  a  military  strike. 
Noticeably  absent  from  the  Camp  David 
meeting  was  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger, 
who  is  believed  to  oppose  such  action. " 
(Jamie  Gangel  at  the  White  House,  NBC 
"Nightly  News,"  April  13.) 

Events  of  the  Day  That  Were  Subsequently 
Reported 

Washington  Post:  "The  (Le  Mondel]  news- 
paper said  the  White  House  then  sent  an- 
other urgent  message  to  Mitterrand  asking 
him  to  reconsider  (France's  decision  made 
Saturday,  April  12,  to  refuse  American  over- 
flight rights].  The  French  refusal  was  con- 
firmed at  a  meeting  on  the  morning  of  April 
13  between  Mitterrand,  Chirac,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Jean-Bernard  Ralmond."  (Wash- 
ington Post,  April  29.) 

New  York  Times:  "Mr  Walters  said  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  act,"'  said  a  rank- 
ing aide  of  the  American  envoy,  and  Kohl 

told  him.  "Force  is  not  our  method. A 

senior  adviser  to  the  Chancellor  said  Mr. 
Kohl  was  ""furious"  when  he  read  that 
Reagan  Administration  officials  had  de- 
scribed him  as  willing  to  condone  military 
action  against  Libya  in  private  while  public- 
ly opposing  such  a  step.  "He  said  nothing 
like  this,'"  the  adviser  Insisted.  (New  York 
Times.  April  25.) 

New  York  Times:  "'Mr.  Craxi"s  aides,  too, 
were  shocked  to  hear  him  described  by 
Washington  officials  as  having  privately  en- 
dorsed the  American  raid."  (New  York 
Times.  April  2S.) 

The  April  21  issue  of  Newsweek,  which 
was  available  on  newsstands  before  the  raid, 
contained  a  lengthy  lead  article  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  military  action  against  Libya. 
Using  accumulated  leaks  from  Administra- 
tion officials.  It  offered  a  deUlled  and  re- 
markably accurate  analysis  not  only  of  what 
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had  happened,  but  also  of  what  would 
happen. 

This  time  the  casus  belli  was  the  La  Belle 
dlacoiheque  bombing  In  West  Berlin.  The 
President's  counselors  said  they  had  worked 
up  an  "Indisputable"  trail  of  evidence  con- 
nection Libyan  agents  to  the  murderous 
blast.  Two  U.S  aircraft  carriers  took  up  posi- 
tions within  striking  distance  of  Libya. 
Reagan  suggested  he  was  only  waiting  for 
clear  battle  conditions  and  a  complete  dos- 
sier on  the  Berlin  case  before  striking.'  •  • 

With  the  U88  Coral  Sea  and  the  U8S 
America  both  In  the  Mediterranean,  one 
plausible  scenario  was  that  Reagan  would 
send  Navy  JeU  from  the  carriers  to  bomb 
airfields,  missile  batteries,  radar  towers  or 
other  military  targets  along  the  Libyan 
coast.  *  *  *  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Vernon  Walters  also  left  on  a  trip  to 
London,  feeding  speculation  that  Washing- 
ton might  try  to  launch  a  raid  with  U.S,  Air 
Force  FB-Ul  bombers  based  in  Britain.  The 
President's  advisers  were  leaning  against 
two  other  options:  trying  to  take  out  Libya's 
oilfields  or  hitting  suspected  terrorist  train- 
ing camps.*  *  * 

*  *  *  This  time,  senior  U.S.  officials  said, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  laid  out  a  full 
range  of  military  options  for  Reagan  and 
the  National  Security  Council  immediately 
after  the  Berlin  bombing.  Over  the  next 
three  days  new  reconnaissance  photos  were 
reviewed  and  the  list  of  targets  was  nar- 
rowed; then  Reagan  approved  an  attack  "in 
principle," 

*  *  *  Pentagon  officials  were  determined 
to  stick  to  the  criterion  of  "proportional- 
ity"—and  they  read  that  as  meaning  an 
attack  on  limited  targets  such  as  the  radar 
array  around  Tripoli.  Then,  according  to 
Defense  Department  officials,  the  President 
and  his  other  advisers  decided  to  consider 
larger  targets  such  as  Llbya"B  airfields.  The 
military  brass  went  back  to  the  drawing 
board.*  •  • 

Of  all  the  options,  the  most  likely  to  meet 
Reagan's  guidelines  was  sending  jeU  from 
the  carriers  to  hit  Libyan  military  posi- 
tions.* *  *  The  Administration  had  also  not 
ruled  out  a  longer  range  hit.  Prom  the  start 
the  Pentagon  had  liked  the  option  of  dis- 
patching the  British-based  FB-lUs,  which 
can  move  fast,  fly  low  and  carry  a  heavy 
bomb-load.  At  first,  according  to  British  of- 
fIclaU,  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
was  cool  toward  the  proposal.  But  the 
sources  said  she  warmed  up  after  U.S,  offi- 
cial let  the  British  see  their  full  file  on  Kad- 
dafi's  links  to  the  La  Belle  blast.*  *  *  In  an- 
other sign  the  Administration  might  be 
leaning  toward  the  Britain  scenario,  several 
U.S.  tanker  aircraft,  which  could  be  used  for 
Inflight  refueling,  took  wing  for  American 
air  bases  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  President's  advisers  rejected  other 
possibilities  as  too  dangerous.  The  CIA  had 
Identified  some  three  dozen  camps  where  It 
suspected  the  Libyans  of  training  terrorlsU. 
But  top  U.S,  officials  argued  that  strikes  on 
those  targeu  might  also  hit  civilians.  Senior 
planners  pointed  out  that  an  attack  on 
Libyan  oilfields,  pumping  stations  and  load- 
ing docks  could  endanger  Innocent  oil  work- 
ers. Including  Americans  and  Europe- 
ans.* *  * 

*  *  *  Senior  officials  In  Washington 
echoed  reports  that  U.S.  intelligence  had 
intercepted  messages  between  Tripoli  and 
the  Libyan  People's  Bureau  In  East  Berlin. 
In  late  March,  they  said,  Tripoli  Instructed 
the  bureau  to  carry  out  an  undisclosed 
"plan."  On  April  4  the  bureau  Informed  Its 
capital  that  the  operation  would  take  place 


soon.  Hours  later— after  the  attack  on  the 
discotheque— the  Libyans  in  East  Berlin  re- 
ported that  they  had  executed  the  plan. 
Then  on  April  6  Tripoli  exhorted  other  Peo- 
ple"s  Bureaus  to  follow  East  Berlin's  exam- 
ple, •  •  • 

In  the  campaign  to  rally  allied  support, 
the  State  Department  sent  cables  on  Kadda- 
fl's  links  to  terrorism  to  major  West  Europe- 
an capitals.  But  only  the  British  were 
shown  raw  transcripU  of  the  Intercepted 
Libyan  messages.  The  other  allies  saw  para- 
phrases. That  appeared  to  explain  why  the 
West  Oermaiu  sounded  circumspect  about 
the  evidence  In  the  La  Belle  case,  even 
though  they  verified  the  thrust  of  Washing- 
ton's allegations. ("Targeting  a  'Mad 

Dog.  "  Newsweek.  April  21.  1986-reIeased 
April  18, 1086.) 

Monday,  AprU  14 

The  Day  of  the  Raid 

NBC  "Today  Show"':  "A  high  official  said 
In  Moscow  this  morning  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment Is  In  contact  with  Waihlngton  In  ef- 
forU  to  prevent  a  U.8,  attack  on  Libya.  *  *  * 
At  the  White  House.  President  Reagan 
meeU  today  with  his  top  advisers  In  what 
could  be  a  crucial  meeting  on  the  Libyan 
crisis, "  (News  Anchor  John  Palmer,)  "Many 
observers  believe— even  those  who  originally 
thought  that  a  military  response  would  be  a 
mistake— that  the  President  has  now  talked 
so  tough  that  he  almost  has  to  do  some- 
thing, in  order  to  preserve  American  credi- 
bility on  this  Issue. '"  (White  House  Corre- 
spondent Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  ""Today 
Show."' April  14.) 

12:13  p.m..  EST:  IB  US  F-llls  depart  from 
Britain. 

4  p.m.,  EST:  The  President  consulu  with 
Congress  for  the  first  time  ac  top  congres- 
sional leaders  are  told  of  the  military  oper- 
ation which  Is  already  In  progress.  (Wash- 
ington Post,  April  IS.) 

Representative  Robert  Michel,  who  at- 
tended the  briefing,  said: we  got  a 

complete  briefing  on  the  nature  of  the 
strike  and  how  It  was  to  be  deployed  and  the 
purpose  for  taking  that  kind  of  action.  *  *  * 
There  certainly  were  some  serious  questions 
asked  by  members,  and  I  think  rightfully  so, 
particularly  for  those  of  us  who.  while  hear- 
ing reverberations  that  there  might  be  some 
kind  of  strike  of  this  nature  but  not  know- 
ing for  use  and  having  not  been  counseled 
or  asked  for  our  comments  before  that 
meeting  •  *  *""  (ABC  "Nightllne.""  April  14.) 

Asked  whether  this  constituted  proper 
consultation  with  Congress  under  the  War 
Powers  Act,  Representative  Dante  Fascell. 
who  also  attended  the  briefing,  responded: 
"Well,  we  were  Informed  of  a  decision." 
(ABC  "Nightllne,"  April  14.) 

6:30  p.m.  ABC  World  News  Tonight"':  "A 
debate  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  raged  right  through  the 
weekend  about  how  best  to  deal  with  Qa- 
dhafi.  Officials  say  arguments  were  so  In- 
tense that  the  President  late  last  week  was 
unwilling  to  order  a  mlllUry  strike  until  dif- 
ferences among  his  top  advisers  could  be 
narrowed.  They  now  have,  officials  say,  and 
plans  have  been  set  Into  motion  to  order  a 
military  strike. 

One  major  reservation  expressed  late  last 
week  was  the  need  to  more  fully  consult 
with  America"s  allies.  Over  the  last  two 
days,  U.N.  Ambassador  Vernon  Walters  has 
done  that  consulting.  *  •  *  There  were  other 
concerns  about  not  having  enough  military 
muscle  on  the  scene.  "Two  aircraft  carrier 
task  forces  with  160  planes  on  board  are 
standing  by  just  north  of  Sicily— a  quick  run 
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from  Libya.  Additional  KC-10  tankers,  used 
in  air-to-air  refueling,  have  been  flown  to 
bases  in  Britain— available  for  duty  should 
the  Administration  decide  to  use  Air  Force 
F-llls  in  a  strike. 

Another  concern  was  the  lack  of  secrecy. 
Today  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er issued  a  tough  new  order  for  no  one  to 
talk  about  details  of  ship  or  plane  move- 
ments. Other  reservations,  many  of  them 
said  to  be  raised  by  Weinberger,  include  con- 
cern that  civilian  casualties— Libyan,  Euro- 
pean, and  American— be  minimized  and  that 
American  pilots  be  exposed  to  the  lowest 
possible  risk.  Though  differences  among 
high-level  advisers  still  exist,  officials  say 
once  the  President  signed  off  on  a  plan  for 
action  the  debate  stopped.  Now  all  attention 
is  focused  on  making  sure  the  plan  works." 
(National  Security  Correspondent  John 
McWethy,  ABC  "World  News  Tonight," 
April  14.) 

7:00  p.m.  EST:  American  planes  bomb 
Libya. 

9:00  p.m.  EST:  President  Reagan  discusses 
the  attack  on  Libya  in  nationally  televised 
address. 

11:30  p.m.  EST:  On  ABC  "Nightline,"  Ted 
Koppel  declaied:  "It  has  been  in  the  wind 
for  days.  For  a  time,  in  fact,  the  move 
toward  military  action  was  so  blatant  that  it 
looked  like  a  bluff."  (ABC  "Nightline," 
April  14.) 

The  Aftermath 
A  statement  released  by  the  office  of  Ca- 
nadian Prime  Minister  Mulroney:  "The  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  has  been  fully  consulted 
by  the  United  States  all  along  and  was  noti- 
fied in  advance  of  its  intentions  with  respect 
to  Libya."  (NEWSCAN  [newsletter  of  the 
Canadian  Embassy],  week  of  April  18,  date- 
lined  OtUwa,  April  15,  1986.) 
White  House  morning  press  briefing: 
Question:  "Was  his  [President  Reagan's] 
decision  [made  Wednesday,  April  9]  at  all 
contingent  on  diplomatic  and  congressional 
consultations?  Or  was  the  military  option, 
once  chosen  at  mid-week,  to  go  toward  irre- 
spective* *  *?" 

White  House  deputy  press  secretary  Larry 
Speakes:  "It  was  to  go  forward,  because  we 
sent  General  Walters  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  Monday  to  visit  with  the  allies. 
They  were  told  that  the  President  had  de- 
cided on  the  military  option,  and  we'd  go 
from  there."  (White  House  morning  press 
briefing,  April  15.) 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  now  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Chair  is  being  entirely  partial  in  this 
little  dialog. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  leader  for 
yielding  the  time  to  me. 


S.  2439— COMPETITIVE  LEASING 
ON  FEDERAL  LANDS  FOR  OIL 
AND  GAS 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Democratic  leader  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. How  much  time  would  he  like  to 
have? 

B4r.  BUMPERS.  The  leader  has  6 
minutes  remaining? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  6  minutes. 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    I    would    like    as 
much  as  possible.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
fringe on  the  leader's  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  an  opportimity  later  in  the  day 
to  make  the  comments  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  at  this  time. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  rising  this  morning  is  to 
say  that  I  am  introducing  another  bill 
dealing  with  competitive  leasing  on 
Federal  lands  for  oil  and  gas.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  year  to  try  to  change 
the  lottery  system  that  we  now  use  to 
an  all-competitive  systems.  I  have 
been  fighting  this  battle  for  7  years. 

The  permanent  scar  on  the  body 
politic  remains.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  deficits,  GAO  has 
said  we  are  losing  in  the  vicinity  of 
$200  million  a  year  under  an  anachro- 
nistic system  which,  if  it  ever  served 
any  purpose  at  all.  has  long  outlived 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  describe  the 
systein  that  I  am  trying  to  correct. 
Right  now  there  are  well  over  500  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands  in  this 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment leases  this  land  on  behalf  of 
every  agency,  whether  it  is  the  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  land.  Unless  this  land 
is  under  what  is  known  as  a  known  ge- 
ological structure,  the  BLM  puts  it  in 
a  lottery.  Anybody  who  wants  to,  can 
pay  $75  to  put  his  name  in  the  lottery, 
and  once  a  month,  they  turn  the  squir- 
rel cage  and  pick  somebody's  name  out 
and,  say.  it  is  a  1.000-acre  tract  of  land 
that  they  are  bidding  on.  whoever's 
name  is  pulled  out  of  the  squirrel  cage 
gets  that  1.000  for  $1  an  acre. 

That  land  may  be  almost  certain  to 
be  productive  of  oil  and  gas  or  it  may 
be  wildcat  land. 

They  have  three  systems.  That  is 
one  system. 

Another  system  is  called  "over-the- 
counter  system."  You  walk  into  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  you 
say  to  them.  'There  is  a  1,000-acre 
tract  of  land  out  here  in  which  I  have 
an  interest.  Has  anybody  else  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  it?"  They  say. 
"No,  we  have  no  record  that  anybody 
else  is  interested  in  leasing  that  land." 
If  nobody  else  has  demonstrated  sai  in- 
terest in  it,  and  that  potential  lessee 
can  get  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to 
say  that  is  not  a  known  geological 
structure,  he  can  give  them  a  $1,000 
check  or  $1  an  acre  and  walk  out  with 
a  lease  on  1,000  acres. 

What  is  a  known  geological  struc- 
ture? The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  in 
hearings  we  held  in  1980,  said  a  known 
geological  structure  is  anything  that 


has  a  producing  oil  or  gas  well  within 
a  mile  of  it. 

What  if  you  had  two  gas  wells  5 
miles  apart  and  it  was  almost  certain 
that  everything  in  between  them  was 
full  of  gas,  too?  Well,  anything  outside 
the  1-mile  limit  of  the  two  producing 
wells  could  be  leased  for  $1  an  acre  by 
the  first  person  who  walks  in  and  asks 
for  it. 

Now.  if  two  or  three  people  ask  for  it 
at  the  same  time,  then  the  tract  of 
land  goes  into  the  lottery  system  and 
the  applicants  take  their  chances. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  a  dozen 
times  that  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  this  lottery  system  we  use  to 
lease  Federal  lands  is  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral time  and  again  asking  him  for  a 
ruling  whether  or  not  this  lottery  is  a 
violation  of  our  criminal  laws.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  a  ruling  on  it. 

I  can  tell  you  that  under  the  laws  of 
Arkansas  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
but  simply  as  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  lottery.  Federal 
law  supersedes  State  law  and  there  is 
very  little  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  third  system  we  use  is.  if  there 
is  a  tract  of  1.000  acres  and  that  1.000 
acres  is  within  1  mile  of  a  producing 
well,  then  the  BLM  does  what  it  ought 
to  do  in  every  instance;  It  advertises  it 
on  a  competitive  basis  and  everybody 
submits  sealed  bids. 
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How  did  I  get  interested  in  this  issue 
from  a  State  like  Arkansas,  rather 
than  Wyoming  or  Idaho?  We  have 
about  4  or  5  million  acres  of  Federal 
lands  in  my  State  and  75.000  of  it  is  a 
military  reservation  called  Fort  Chaf- 
fee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  do  this,  but  I  do  not  see 
anybody  else  wishing  to  speak,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted 
an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  granted  an  addition- 
al 4  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Fort 
Chaffee.  AR.  is  75.000  acres  surround- 
ed roughly  by  500  producing  gas  wells. 
The  only  reason  there  were  no  gas 
wells  in  Fort  Chaffee  was  because, 
until  1976,  it  was  against  the  law  to 
lease  a  military  reservation.  So  here 
you  had  this  75.000  acres  blocked  out, 
surrounded  by  500  gas  wells.  And  what 
did  BLM  do?  Why.  Texas  Oil  &  Gas 
walked  in  there  and  said.  'We  will  give 
you  $1  an  acre  for  33.000  acres  of  this 
land."  They  said.  "Pay  us."  And  they 
got  the  land  for  $33,000  or  $1  per  acre. 
I  squealed  like  a  pig  under  a  gate. 
Some  people  in  Arkansas  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  appeal  the  decision  and 


went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Last  year,  fortuitously,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  sale  illegal 
and  outside  the  authority  of  BLM  and 
told  BLM  to  release  the  land. 

But  here  is  the  real  clincher:  Be- 
cause I  made  so  much  noise  about  the 
sale— and  why  would  I  be  interested? 
Because  the  State  of  Arkansas  gets 
half  the  money— but  because  I  raised 
so  much  caln  about  it,  they  leased  an- 
other 24,000  acres  at  Fort  Chaffee  ad- 
Joining  the  33,000  acres. 

They  leased  that  the  following  year 
on  a  competitive  basis.  What  do  you 
think  it  brought?  $1,705  an  acre.  And 
if  I  had  not  squealed  like  a  banshee,  it 
would  have  gone  for  $1  an  acre.  And 
right  now,  they  are  proposing  to  lease 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Oua- 
chita National  Forest.  Elgin  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Lord  knows  where  else,  for 
$1  an  acre,  land  that  ought  to  be 
bringing  much,  much  more  than  that. 

Not  only  are  we  losing  money— that 
is  really  not  my  primary  motivation 
for  trying  to  change  this  anachronistic 
law— the  reason  I  am  trying  to  change 
it  is  because  this  system  is  absolutley 
open  for  rife  fraud  and  it  is  being  de- 
frauded constantly  by  250  leasing  cor- 
porations or  filing  services  that  have 
sprung  up  in  this  country  in  the  last 
10  years.  They  get  people  to  send 
them  money  to  submit  a  bid  for  them. 
They  say,  "send  us  $125  and  we  will 
bid  for  you."  So  they  send  them  the 
bid  for  $75  and  put  $50  in  their  pocket 
and  say,  "this  is  red  hot  land."  And  it 
may  be  and  it  may  not  be. 

But  the  point  is  the  only  sensible 
way  for  Government  to  operate  is  the 
way  everybody  else  operates,  and  that 
is  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  would  like  to  describe 
some  of  the  other  abuses.  When  I  first 
got  into  this,  they  had  names  in  that 
squirrel  cage  of  the  lottery  of  people 
who  were  dead  and  people  who  did  not 
exist. 

I  called  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Denver. 
He  told  me  he  had  so  many  plea  bar- 
gainers in  his  office  that  he  had  to 
bring  in  more  chairs.  We  have  had  to 
stop  this  system  time  and  again  be- 
cause of  fraud.  And  they  say.  "oh.  we 
have  got  it  fixed  now."  It  used  to  be 
you  could  bid  for  $10.  They  say,  "we 
have  got  it  fixed  now.  We  have  moved 
that  up  to  $35."  More  fraud,  and  they 
moved  it  up  to  $75, 

The  amount  it  takes  to  bid  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  whether  you  can  de- 
fraud the  system  or  not.  But  I  will  tell 
you  something  else:  In  this  day  and 
time  when  we  are  cutting  revenue 
sharing,  when  we  have  cut  State  turn- 
backs from  $63  billion  a  year  to  $17 
billion  a  year.  State  and  local  govem- 
-ments  need  this  money.  They  do  not 
get  anything  of  the  $75  application 
fee.  But  if  it  is  bid  on  a  competitive 
basis,  they  get  half  of  the  bonus  bid. 


The  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
everybody  ought  to  be  up  here  lobby- 
ing for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  de- 
scribed the  current  system  and  its 
problems,  let  me  turn  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  This  is  a  competi- 
tive oil  and  gas  leasing  bill  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  As 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  I 
have  long  been  a  proponent  of  the 
need  to  change  the  current  leasing 
system,  which  I  believe  is  outmoded, 
susceptible  to  fraud  and  manipulation, 
and  not  designed  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  fair  return.  I  referred 
earlier  to  the  legislation  I  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  S. 
373,  which  would  establish  an  all-com- 
petitive system.  In  the  interest  of  ad- 
vancing the  debate  on  this  issue,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  create  a  two-tiered  system  of 
onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing.  This  legis- 
lation was  drafted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  an  Interior  Department  draft 
which  has  been  available  to  Interested 
Senators  and  industry  representatives 
for  several  months. 

The  Interior  draft  would  create  a 
two-tiered  system  for  onshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  which  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  All  Federal  lands  subject  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing  would  be  offered 
first  under  a  competitive  system  which 
would  require  minimum  bids  or  $35 
per  acre.  Parcels  receiving  at  least  one 
bid  of  $35  or  higher  would  be  leased  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Parcels  receiving 
no  bids  or  bids  below  the  minimum 
would  then  be  available  for  leasing  in 
the  second— noncompetitive— Tier  for 
1  year.  If  these  parcels  are  not  leased 
within  the  year  they  again  become 
available  only  under  the  competitive 
system 

The  primary  virtue  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  my  view,  is  that  it  eliminates 
the  use  of  the  KGS  [known  geological 
structure]  as  the  determinant  of  eligi- 
bility for  competitive  leasing  and  sub- 
stitutes a  market-based  test.  The  lot- 
tery system— or  the  over-the-counter 
system  for  lands  which  have  not  been 
leased  previously— is  preserved  for 
lands  which  the  market  has  deter- 
mined to  be  worth  less  than  $35  an 
acre. 

The  royalty  payment  under  this  pro- 
posal would  be  fixed  at  \2Vt  percent, 
and  the  lease  term  would  be  extended 
to  10  years.  Rental  payments  would  be 
handled  as  under  existing  law.  These 
lease  terms  would  be  the  same  for 
both  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
leases. 

The  Oovenunent's  authority  to 
combat  fraudulent  practices  involving 
the  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  system 
would  be  enhanced  under  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  have  new 
authority  to  disapprove  lease  assign- 
ments of  less  than  640  acres  in  order 


to  prevent  "40  acre  merchants"  from 
marketing  small  parts  of  leases  to  the 
public.  Specific  authority  to  combat 
fraud,  including  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties, is  provided  for  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agencies. 

Mr,  President,  this  draft  legislation 
does  not  represent  the  ideal  oil  and 
gas  leasing  system— obviously  I  would 
prefer  to  do  away  with  the  lottery 
system  altogether— but  I  think  that  it 
Is  a  responsible  proposal  and  a  good 
starting  point  for  debate.  Many  of  the 
problems  which  the  oil  and  gas  Indus- 
try has  raised  regarding  earlier  pro- 
posals are  addressed  in  this  legislation. 
I  stand  ready  to  listen  to  and  work 
with  any  and  all  interested  parties  to 
achieve  agreement  on  a  leasing  bill.  It 
is  clear  that  support  for  a  more  com- 
petitive system  is  growing.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  is  interested  in 
working  on  leasing  legislation,  as  Is 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Now. 
at  a  time  when  leasing  activity  is  rela- 
tively slow,  we  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  make  some  changes  in 
the  existing  system  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  in  the  future.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  take  a  close  look  at 
this  legislation  and  to  lend  competitive 
leasing  their  full  support.  We  cannot 
allow  the  current  abominable  system 
to  continue. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis,  both  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro,  as  follows: 

8.  3489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Revreaentativet  of  the  United  Stalei  of 
America  in  Congrett  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Onshore 
Competitive  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of 
1986". 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Section  17(bHl)  of  the  Act  of 
February  26.  1920  (30  U.8.C.  226(b)(l>,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  All  lands  to  be  leased  which  are 
not  subject  to  leasing  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  leased  as  provid- 
ed in  this  paragraph  to  the  highest  respon- 
sible qualified  bidder  by  competitive  bidding 
under  general  regulations  In  units  of  not 
more  than  5.120  acres,  which  shall  be  aa 
nearly  compact  as  possible.  A  lease  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  a  royality 
of  12  V^  per  centum  In  amount  or  value  of 
the  production  removed  or  sold  from  the 
lease.  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the  high- 
est bid  from  a  responsible  qualified  bidder 
which  is  $35  or  greater  per  acre,  without 
evaluation  of  the  value  of  the  lands  pro- 
posed for  lease.  All  bids  for  less  than  $36  per 
acre  shall  be  rejected.  Lands  for  which  no 
bids  are  received  or  for  which  the  highest 
bid  Is  less  than  $35  per  acre  shall  become 
available  for  leasing  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  for  a  period  set  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  one  year  after  the  lease  sale.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  17(c)  of 
the  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (30  U.8.C. 
226(c)).  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
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'•(cMl)  If  the  lands  to  be  leased  are  not 
leased  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  are  not  subject  to  competitive  leas- 
ing under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section, 
the  person  first  making  application  for  the 
lease  who  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  such 
lands  without  competitive  bidding.". 

(c)  Section  n(c)  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226(c)),  is  amended  by 
adding  a  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(c)(2)(A)  Lands  (i)  which  were  posted  for 
sale  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
but  for  which  no  bids  were  received  or  for 
which  the  highest  bid  was  less  than  $35  per 
acre,  and  (li)  for  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  no  lease  has 
been  issued  and  no  lease  application  is  pend- 
ing under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  again  be  available  for  leasing  only  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section. 

(B)  The  land  in  any  lease  which  is  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or 
under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  which 
lease  terminates,  expires,  is  cancelled  or  is 
relinquished  shall  again  be  available  for 
leasing  only  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section.". 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  17(d)  of 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
226(d)),  is  amended  by  inserting  "not  less 
than"  after  "minimum  royalty  of"  and 
before  "$1  per  acre". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  17(e)  of 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
226(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(e) 
Leases  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  for 
primary  term  of  ten  years.". 

Sbc.  3.  The  third  sentence  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
187a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  disapprove  the  assigiunent 
or  sublease  only  for  lack  of  qualification  of 
the  assignee  or  sublessee  or  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient bond:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  disapprove 
an  assignment— ( 1 )  of  a  separate  zone  or  de- 
posit under  any  lease.  (2)  of  a  part  of  a  legal 
subdivision,  or  (3)  of  less  than  640  acres  out- 
side Alaska  or  of  less  than  2,560  acres  within 
Alaska.". 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  31(b) 
of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
188(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  lease  issued  after  August  21, 
1935.  under  the  provisions  of  section  17  of 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  30  days 
notice  upon  the  failure  of  the  lessee  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
lease,  unless  or  until  the  leasehold  contains 
a  well  capable  of  production  of  oil  or  gas  in 
paying  quantities,  or  the  lease  is  committed 
to  an  approved  cooperative  or  unit  plan  or 
communization  agreement  under  section 
17(j)  of  this  Act  which  contains  a  well  capa- 
ble of  production  of  unitized  substances  in 
paying  quantities. '. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  43.  Actions  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  regulations  and 
procedures  for  a  competitive  oil  and  gas 
leasing  program  or  to  hold  particular  lease 
sales  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  102(2)(c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
application  of  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  any  lands  in  a  lease  parcel  or 


subsequent  phases  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1008  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
3148)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (e)  (16  U.S.C. 
3148(c)  and  (e))  are  deleted  in  their  entirety; 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1008(d) 
(16  U.S.C.  3148(d))  is  deleted;  and 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  and  (f)  through  (i)  (16 
U.S.C.  3148(d)  and  (f)  through  (i))  are  re- 
numbered subsections  (c)  througfh  (g)  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (d)  of  this  section,  all  noncom- 
petitive oil  and  gas  lease  applications  filed 
pursuant  to  regulations  governing  the  si- 
multaneous oil  and  gas  leasing  system  (43 
C.F.R.  Subpart  3112)  and  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  proc- 
essed, and  leases  shall  be  issued,  if  appropri- 
ate, under  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq. ).  as  it  was  in  effect  before 
its  amendment  by  this  Act.  If  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  occurs  during  a  simul- 
taneous filing  period  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
all  applications  filed  during  that  period 
shall  be  considered  filed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  and  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section,  all  noncompetitive 
oU  and  gas  lease  offers  filed  pursuant  to  the 
regulations  governing  the  over-the-counter 
leasing  system  (43  C.F.R.  Subpart  3111) 
prior  to  July  1,  1986,  shall  be  procested,  and 
leases  shall  be  issued,  if  appropriate,  under 
the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  181 
et  seq.),  as  it  was  in  effect  before  its  amend- 
ment by  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  posts 
tracts  for  competitive  sale  continuing  lands 
in  an  over-the-counter  noncompetitive  lease 
offers  filed  between  July  1.  1986,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  if  any 
such  tracts  do  not  receive  bids  of  $35  or 
greater  per  acre  at  the  sale,  the  Secretary 
shall  reinstate  the  noncompetitive  lease 
offers  for  these  tracts  and  shall  issue  leases 
in  accordance  with  section  17(c)  of  the  Act 
of  February  25.  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226(c)). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  all  competitive  oil  and  gas  lease 
bids  filed  pursuant  to  applicable  regulations 
(43  C.F.R.  Subpart  3120)  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  proc- 
essed, the  high  bid  for  each  tract  shall  be 
accepted  without  further  evaluation  of  the 
value  of  the  tract,  and  leases  shall  be  issued 
if  otherwise  appropriate  under  the  Act  of 
February  25.  1920  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  as 
it  was  in  effect  before  its  amendment  by 
this  Act. 

(d)  No  noncompetitive  lease  applications 
or  offers  pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  lands  within  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest.  Illinois,  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest.  Arkansas,  the  Overthrust  Belt 
area  of  Wyoming  as  defined  by  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  by  memoran- 
dum dated  February  24.  1986.  Fort  Chaffee. 
Arkansas,  or  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida, 
shall  be  processed  until  these  lands  are 
posted  for  competitive  bidding  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  this  Act.  If  any  such 
tract  receives  no  bid  of  $35  or  greater  per 
acre,  then  the  noncompetitive  applications 
or  offers  pending  for  such  a  tract  shall  be 
reinstated  and  noncompetitive  leases  issued, 
if  appropriate.  If  competitive  leases  are 
issued  for  any  such  tract,  then  the  pending 
noncompetitive  application  or  offer  shall  be 
rejected. 


Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  6 
of  this  Act,  all  oil  and  gas  leasing  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  U.S.C. 
181  et  seq.),  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regula- 
tions within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  regulations  shaU 
be  effective  when  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  environmental  and  economic 
impacts  of  this  Act  having  been  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  prepare  any  environmental,  economic  or 
small  business  impact  analyses,  which  may 
otherwise  be  required  by  law  or  executive 
order,  when  he  prepares  proposed  regula- 
tions or  adopts  final  regulations  implement- 
ing this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Prior  to  issuing  regulations  imple- 
menting this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
at  lease  one  competitive  lease  sale  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act.  Sale  procedures 
shall  be  established  in  the  notice  of  sale. 
This  sale  shall  include  tracts  which,  but  for 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  would  have  been 
posted  for  the  filing  of  simultaneous  oil  and 
gas  lease  applications  pursuant  to  applicable 
regulations  (43  C.F.R.  Subpart  3112).  The 
Secretary  may  also  include  In  the  sale  tracts 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  posted  for 
competitive  sale  pursuant  to  applicable  reg- 
ulations (43  C.F.R.  Subpart  3120)  and  tracts 
which  received  over-the-counter  noncom- 
petitive oil  and  gas  lease  offers  pursuant  to 
applicable  regulations  (43  C.F.R.  Subpart 
3111)  between  July  1,  1986,  and  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  SecreUry  may 
hold  additional  sales  if  he  considers  it  neces- 
sary prior  to  the  issuance  of  final  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  If  tracts  which  would,  but  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  have  been  posted  for 
the  filing  of  simultaneous  applications  do 
not  receive  bids  of  $35  or  greater  per  acre  at 
a  competitive  sale  held  under  this  section, 
they  shall  subsequently  be  posted  for  the 
filing  of  simultaneous  applications  provided 
the  Secretary  has  not  yet  issued  regulations 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(3)  If  no  competitive  or  noncompetitive 
leases  are  issued  for  lands  posted  for  sale  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  lease  such  tracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  40  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Any  person  shall  be  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  that 
person  knowingly  and  wiUfully  misrepre- 
sents to  the  public  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  its  implementing  regulations,  by  any 
means  of  communication,  in  the  following 
respects: 

(1)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
lease  issued  under  this  Act  or  portion  there- 
of: 

(2)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
lease  to  be  issued  under  this  Act  or  portion 
thereof; 

(3)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
land  available  for  leasing  under  this  Act: 

(4)  the  availability  of  any  land  for  leasing 
under  this  Act;  or 

(5)  the  ability  of  the  person  to  obtain 
leases  under  this  Act  on  his  or  her  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person. 

(b)  Any  person  who  organizes,  or  partici- 
pates in,  any  scheme,  arrangement,  plan  or 
agreement  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  ite  implementing  regulations 


shall  be  liable  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  Institute, 
against  any  person  who.  given  the  nature  of 
the  intended  recipient  of  the  conununtca- 
tion.  knew  or  should  have  known  he  or  she 
was  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  a  civil  action,  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  judicial  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  in  which 
the  violation  occurred  or  In  which  the  lease 
or  land  involved  is  located,  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  injunction,  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  other  appropriate  remedy,  including 
but  not  limited  to  a  prohibition  from  par- 
ticipation in  exploration,  leasing,  or  devel- 
opment of  any  Federal  mineral,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willful- 
ly violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500,000  for  each  violation 
or  by  imprisotunent  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(e)(1)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  is  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  action 
under  this  section,  any  officer,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  corporation  or  entity  who  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  carried  out  the  pro- 
scribed activity  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
action. 

(2)  Whenever  any  officer,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  corporation  or  other  entity  is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  action  under  this 
section  for  activity  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation  or  other  entity,  the  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  action. 

(f)  The  remedies,  penalties,  fines  and  im- 
prisonment prescribed  in  this  section  shall 
be  concurrent  and  cumulative  and  the  exer- 
cise of  one  shall  not  preclude  the  exercise  of 
the  others.  Further,  the  remedies,  penalties, 
fines  and  Imprisonment  prescribed  in  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedies,  penalties,  fines  and  imprisonment 
afforded  by  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

(g)(1)  A  State  may  conunence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
against  any  person  conducting  activity 
within  the  State  in  violation  of  this  section. 
Civil  actions  brought  by  a  State  shall  only 
be  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  or  in  which  the  lease  or  land  In- 
volved is  located.  The  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  order  appropriate  remedies 
and  penalties  as  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(2)  The  State  shall  notify  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  of  any  civil 
action  filed  by  the  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion within  30  days  of  filing  of  the  action. 

(3)  Any  civil  penalties  recovered  by  a 
State  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  State  and  may  be  expended  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  as  the 
State  deems  appropriate.  If  a  civil  action  is 
jointly  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  a  State,  by  more  than  one  State  or  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  more  than  one 
State,  any  civil  penalties  recovered  as  a 
result  of  the  joint  action  shall  be  shared  by 
the  parties  bringing  the  action  in  accord- 
ance with  a  written  agreement  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  action. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  deprive  a 
State  of  jurisdiction  to  enforce  its  own  civil 
and  criminal  laws  against  any  person  who 
may  also  be  subject  to  civil  and  criminal 
action  under  this  section. 


Siction-by-Section  Amalysib  op  a  Propobai. 
To  Amkhs  the  Act  or  Fxbkuary  25.  1020. 
To  Provide  for  Competitive  Leasimg  or 
Oil  and  Gas  roR  Onshore  Federal  Lands. 
AND  POR  Other  Purposes 
Section  2  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  lease  all  lands  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible, qualified  bidder  by  competitive 
bidding  as  long  as  the  highest  bid  equals  or 
exceeds  $35  per  acre.  This  section  specifical- 
ly directs  that  no  tract  evaluations  shall  be 
conducted.  All  land  receiving  no  bid  or  bids 
below  $36  per  acre  will  be  rejected  and 
leased  to  the  person  first  making  applica- 
tion within  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
without  competitive  bidding.  Currently, 
only  those  lands  located  within  a  "known 
geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oil  or  gas 
field"  (KGS)  are  eligible  for  competitive 
bidding.  All  other  lands,  regardless  of  per- 
ceived value,  must  be  leased  noncompetltive- 
ly  to  the  first  qualified  applicant.  This  sec- 
tion eliminates  the  use  of  KGS  as  the  com- 
petitive-noncompetitive  arbiter  and  replaces 
It  with  the  market  value  of  $35  per  acre  cri- 
terion. No  change  is  made  to  the  Secretary's 
discretion  to  establish  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  determining  the  first  qualified  ap- 
plicant. However,  the  $35  per  acre  criterion 
does  establish  the  fact  that  lands  leased 
noncompetltlvely  are  worth  less  than  $35 
per  acre.  Following  the  Secretarial  set 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  any  lands 
again  available  for  leasing  shall  be  leased  to 
the  highest  responsible,  qualified  bidder  by 
competitive  bidding  as  described  above. 

Section  2  also  directs  that  leases  should 
contain  no  more  than  5.120  acres.  Current- 
ly, competitively  leased  tracts  are  limited  to 
a  statutory  maximum  of  640  acres  while 
noncompetitive  leases  are  limited  to  a  regu- 
latory maximum  of  10.240  acres.  Most  leases 
are  between  1.000  and  1,600  acres.  This  pro- 
vision would  prevent  the  need  for  reducing 
the  size  of  relinquished,  canceled,  terminat- 
ed, or  expired  leases  before  reoffering. 

Section  2  also  directs  that  leases  should 
have  royalty  rates  of  12  Mi  percent  and  have 
a  primary  term  of  10  years  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  leased  competitively  or 
not.  Currently,  competitive  leases  have  slid- 
ing scale  royalties  varying  between  12  Mi  and 
25  percent  depending  upon  production.  Non- 
competitive leases  have  a  fixed  12'/«  percent 
royalty  rate.  The  purpose  for  the  change  is 
consistency  between  the  two  forms  of  leas- 
ing and  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty  intro- 
duced in  competitive  bidding  by  the  sliding 
scale.  Further,  competitive  leases  currently 
have  5  year  lease  terms  while  noncompeti- 
tive leases  have  10  years.  The  lease  term  Is 
lengthened  to  10  years  because  It  takes 
more  than  5  years  in  many  Instances  to  put 
an  economically  feasible  drilling  area  to- 
gether and  for  consistency  between  the  two 
forms  of  leasing.  Finally,  section  2  provides 
for  a  minimum  royalty  of  "not  less  than"  $1 
per  acre.  This  would  eliminate  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  minimum  royalty  being  less  than 
the  rental  rate  on  a  lease. 

Section  3  allows  the  Secretary  to  disap- 
prove assignments  If  they  involve  a  separate 
zone  or  deposit,  are  less  than  640  acres,  or 
contain  an  overriding  royalty  above  the  reg- 
ulatory maximum.  This  section  is  aimed  at 
preventing  the  "40  acre"  merchant  from 
leasing  large  tracts  of  land  and  then  break- 
ing that  lease  into  many  small  parts  which 
can  be  marketed  to  an  unsuspecting  public. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  cancellation  of 
any  lease  by  the  Secretary  unless  the  lease 
contains  a  well  capable  of  production  or  is 
part  of  a  unit  plan  or  conunutlzatlon  agree- 
ment. Currently,  only  lands  in  a  KGS  are 


not  subject  to  Secretarial  cancellation. 
Since  section  2  removes  the  need  for  KGS 
classification,  the  cancellation  provisions 
are  adjusted  by  this  section  to  be  consistent. 
Section  5  provides  that  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  this  Act  are  not  'major  Federal  ac- 
tions" for  the  purposes  of  Implementing  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA).  Lease  issuance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  NEPA.  Section  5  obvl-  • 
ates  the  need  to  write  a  programmatic  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement,  as  well  aa 
impact  statemenu  for  particular  lease  sales 
or  for  future  regulation  changes. 

Section  6  amends  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  to  make  leas- 
ing In  Alaska  consistent  with  that  of  the 
lower  48  States.  Specifically,  the  favorable 
producing  geological  province  (FPGP)  IB 
eliminated  and  replaced  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2.  This  does  not  affect  In  any  way 
the  current  leasing  program  in  the  National 
Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska  (42  U.S.C.  6508) 
nor  does  it  have  any  effect  on  the  Alaska 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (16  U.S.C.  3141). 

Section  7  describes  "grandfather"  provi- 
sions for  lease  applications  pending  at  the 
time  this  Act  is  enacted.  Paragraph  (a) 
grandfathers  pending  simultaneous,  non- 
competitive applications  and  provides  an  or-  , 
derly  transition  if  the  Department  is  con- 
ducting a  simultaneous  filing  at  the  time 
this  Act  is  enacted.  Paragraph  (b)  grandfa- 
thers over-the-counter  noncompetitive  ap- 
plications filed  prior  to  July  1.  1986.  The 
July  1  cut-off  date  will  avoid  a  last-minute 
rush  of  lease  applications.  Paragraph  (c) 
grandfathers  pending  competitive  applica- 
tions. Paragraph  (d)  grandfathers  pending, 
noncompetitive  applications  in  certain  con- 
troversial areas  only  If  the  land  are  not 
leased  competitively  under  section  2. 

Section  8  requires  Issuance  of  regulations 
within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  It 
releases  the  Secretary  from  preparing  any 
environmental,  economic,  or  small  business 
impact  analyses  associated  with  the  regula-  - 
tory  process.  Finally,  this  section  requires 
the  Secretary  to  hold  at  least  one  lease  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without 
having  Implemented  regulations. 

Section  9  of  the  proposed  bill  is  intended 
to  provide  specific  authority  to  regulatory 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  combat  fraudu- 
lent practices  Involving  the  onshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  system.  These  practices  general- 
ly result  from  a  company  attempting  to 
entice  the  public  into  using  lu  services  to 
file  lease  offers  or  trying  to  sell  the  public 
partial  assignments  of  existing  leases. 

Paragraph  (a)  establishes  that  those  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  misrepresent  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  public  incur  li- 
ability under  the  section.  The  types  of  mis- 
representation which  are  listed  are  the  most 
pervasive.  Because  the  paragraph  is  written 
broadly,  the  misrepresentation  must  be 
made  to  the  public.  Private  business  deal 
Ings  are  not  covered  by  this  section.  Para- 
graph (b)  esUbllshes  liability  for  schemes 
organized  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  contain  the  penal- 
ty provisions.  Paragraph  (c)  establishes  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000  for 
each  violation  and  of  other  appropriate 
remedies  such  as  a  ban  on  participation  in 
the  onshore  leasing  program.  The  para- 
graph has  the  general  civil  penalty  standard 
of  "knew  or  should  have  known",  but  also 
bases  liability  on  the  level  of  knowledge  of 
the  recipient  of  the  alleged  misrepresenta- 
tion. For  example,  an  oil  company  would  ap- 
preciate the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
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predicting  oil  potential  and  therefore  mis- 
representation to  such  a  company  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  prove.  The  paragraph 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
the  action,  but  this  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent enforcement  by  other  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  for  criminal  penal- 
ties of  not  more  the  $500,000  or  five  years  in 
jail,  or  both. 

Paragraph  (e)  provides  Joint  liability  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  corporation 
and  officers  and  principal  and  agent.  Para- 
graph (f)  provides  all  remedies  are  both  con- 
current and  cumulative,  and  are  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

Paragraph  (g)  authorizes  States  to  bring 
civil  penalty  actions  under  paragraph  (c)  in 
Federal  court.  A  State  is  required  to  notify 
the  United  States  of  any  enforcement 
action  in  order  to  facilitate  coordination. 
The  State  keeps  all  fines  collected.  The 
paragraph  also  provides  for  coordinated  en- 
forcement action  between  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  the  United  States,  with 
sharing  of  fines  collected. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prox- 
HiRE,  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that,  for  technical  reasons, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  electronic  system 
is  working  and  the  quorum  buzzers 
and  so  forth  are  in  operation.  So,  for 
that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
without  losing  my  time,  that  I  may 
suggest  a  very  short  quonmi  call  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  system. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


IS  CURRENT  DEFENSE  FUNDING 
ADEQUATE  TO  MISTT  TODAYS 
MILITARY  THREAT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
over  the  past  several  weeks  this  Sena- 
tor has  spoken  out  here  in  the  Senate 
many  times  on  the  clear  superiority 
the  United  States  enjoys  militarily 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's  quickly 
review  that  lead.  We  have  a  decisive 
technology  advantage.  We  have  an 
overwhelming  economic  advantage. 
We  have  a  huge  geographic  advantage. 
We  have  a  large  and  growing  advan- 
tage in  the  survivability  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  We  have  an  unquestioned 
advantage  in  the  quality  of  our 
weapon  systems,  both  strategic  and 
conventional.  We  have  a  major  advan- 


tage in  the  military  strength  of  our 
NATO  allies  as  compared  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  have  a  well-documented 
advantage  in  the  education,  the  skill, 
the  training  and  the  readiness  of  our 
military  personnel. 

There  is  not  one  single  significant 
area  of  military  power  where  a  Soviet 
advantage  is  not  more  than  offset  by  a 
closely  related  and  corresponding  ad- 
vantage or  series  of  advantages  by  the 
United  States.  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  this  for  the  resources  the  Con- 
gress provides  for  our  military  forces 
this  year?  Can  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  sufficient  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  without  the 
massive  increase  in  spending  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for?  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  an  emphatic  "Yes." 

How  can  we  be  sure  the  Soviet's 
won't  take  advantage  of  a  letup  in  the 
military  buildup  by  America  to  step  up 
t  *r  own  military  spending?  The 
anb  rer  is  that  we  have  the  record.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  together 
testified  before  a  panel  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  month.  I 
chaired  that  panel.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  the  two  prime  military 
intelligence  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment agreed.  They  agreed  that  during 
the  past  10  years,  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing  its 
military  spending  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  3V4  percent,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  its  overall  mili- 
tary spending  only  about  half  that 
fast,  that  is,  by  about  2  percent,  and 
its  procurement  spending  almost  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart  here 
that  shows  the  enormous  discrepancy 
in  the  last  10  years  between  the  in- 
crease in  procurement  spending  by  the 
United  States  and  the  very,  very  slight 
increase  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  an 
enormous  discrepancy.  We  have 
gained  immensely  in  procurement 
compared  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  mili- 
tary procurement  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  funding  is 
particularly  noteworthy  because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  fighting  a  war 
in  Afghanistan  during  the  past  6  years 
that  surely  accoimts  for  far  more  than 
the  2-percent  Soviet  military  spending 
increase  estimated  by  both  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  This  suggests  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  actually  been  de- 
creasing, not  increasing,  its  military 
buildup  versus  the  United  States  if  we 
take  the  Afghanistan  expenditures 
into  account.  So  what  does  all  this 
mean?  It  means  that  if  the  Congress 
follows  the  suggestions  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  if  it  holds  funding 
of  the  Nation's  military  forces  this 
year  to  the  increase  in  inflation,  we 
will  be  able  to  maintain  our  current 
advantage  over  the  Soviets. 


For  many  years  and  through  many 
administrations  the  prime  argument 
used  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
Defense  to  persuade  the  Congress  to 
increase  military  funding  has  been 
that  good  old  perennial,  the  Russians 
are  coming.  The  Soviets  are  building 
up.  We  have  to  spend  more  to  match 
the  Soviets.  Now  as  a  former  President 
used  to  say:  "That  dog  won't  hunt." 
All  of  us  are  aware  that  we  live  in  a 
more  dangerous  world.  The  military 
threat  has  changed.  The  Soviet  Union 
still  plays  a  part,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  moment  is  not  front  and  center. 
At  the  moment  our  eyes  are  focused 
on  two  areas:  Central  America  is  one 
serious  military  problem.  Libya  and 
international  terrorism  constitute  the 
other.  Do  we  need  to  increase  military 
spending  by  billions  of  dollars  to  nieet 
either  of  these  newer  threats?  Let  us 
consider  each  of  them.  In  Central 
America  the  President  has  been  em- 
phatic and  consistent.  He  has  told  the 
Nation  and  he  has  told  the  Congress 
repeatedly  that  he  will  not  send  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Central  America. 
Some  Members  of  the  Congress  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  judgment. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  believe  we 
wiU  require  American  troops  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Should  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate more  military  funds  to  pre- 
pare for  the  possibility  of  a  require- 
ment of  substantial  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  in  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere 
in  Central  America?  No.  The  President 
has  not  asked  for  such  fimding.  If  he 
does,  the  Congress  should  make  that 
decision  when  the  time  comes  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  at  that  time.  If 
necessary  the  Congress  can  pass  fimd- 
ing legislation  for  Central  American 
activities  when  the  President  calls  for 
it.  We  should  debate  the  wisdom  of 
taking  such  an  action  only  when  the 
situation  may  require  it  and  only  if 
the  Congress  judges  the  situation  does 
require  It.  There  Is  no  case  for  increas- 
ing military  funding  to  meet  the  Cen- 
tral American  situation  unless  the 
President  specifically  requires  It. 

How  about  more  military  funding  to 
cope  with  the  exploding  threat  of  ter- 
rorism as  posed  by  Libya  and  others? 
Again,  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  President  should  make  their  case, 
If  there  Is  one,  for  Increasing  military 
spending  to  meet  the  terrorist  crisis. 
To  date  the  Defense  Department  has 
acted  twice,  vigorously  and  with  very 
substantial  force  with  respect  to 
Libya.  If  the  action  cost  significant  ad- 
ditional military  funding,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  been  told  about  it.  This 
country's  elaborate  and  costly  Intelli- 
gence apparatus  and  its  massive  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  would 
certainly  seem  to  have  the  resources 
to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  terror- 
Ism.  If  not,  a  more  effective  use  of 
these  huge  resources,  not  a  multibU- 


lion  dollar  additional  appropriation, 
should  be  our  answer. 

So  can  the  Congress  responsibly 
limit  funding  for  the  military  to  the 
rise  In  Inflation  In  1987?  Mr.  President, 
we  can.  Indeed.  We  have  a  substantial 
military  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union  now.  It  has  been  Increasing  dra- 
matically In  recent  years.  We  can 
easily  meet  our  newest  military 
threats,  in  Central  America  and  from 
worldwide  terrorism,  within  the 
present  military  budget. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  WHOLE 
HERD  BUYOUT  PROGRAM 
WILL  COST  TAXPAYERS 

ALMOST  $2  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  Is  that  the  dairy 
whole  herd  buyout  program  will  cost 
American  taxpayers  almost  $2  billion. 
You  talk  about  a  myth— this  Is  really  a 
whopper! 

Where  did  the  $2  billion  figure  come 
from  in  the  first  place?  Total  costs  of 
the  whole  herd  buyout  program  over 
its  5-year  life  will  be  $1,827  billion. 
This  Is  the  total  sum  required  to  com- 
pensate dairy  farmers  who  agree  to 
stop  being  dairy  farmers  for  5  years 
and  ship  their  dairy  cows  and  replace- 
ment heifers  and  calves  off  to  slaugh- 
ter. 

But  there  Is  one  big  point  that  Is 
being  missed  by  the  mythmakers,  Mr. 
President.  Assessments  are  being 
levied  on  each  hundredweight  of  milk 
marketed  by  dairy  farmers  who 
remain  In  business,  and  this  means 
that  dairy  farmers  themselves  are 
going  to  pay  for  about  $700  million  of 
the  whole  herd  buyout  program  costs, 
thereby  reducing  the  taxpayers'  share 
to  approximately  $1.1  billion. 

This  f{u:t  alone  demolishes  the 
myth,  but  there  Is  more  to  the  story. 
Reliable  estimates  Indicate  that  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  tCCCl 
dairy  product  purchases  over  the  5- 
year  term  of  the  whole  herd  buyout 
program  will  amount  to  33  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent.  What  would 
happen  in  the  absence  of  this  pro- 
gram? Estimates  are  that  CCC  pur- 
chases in  this  same  5-year  period 
would  be  around  80  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  herd  buyout  program  will  end 
up  cutting  CCC  dairy  product  pur- 
chases to  the  tune  of  about  47  billion 
pounds  milk  equivalent.  And  what 
kind  of  dollar  savings  are  we  talking 
about  here?  With  a  total  of  about  $15 
per  hundredweight  of  milk  equivalent 
purchased  to  cover  initial  costs,  re- 
processing, storage,  and  Interest,  the 
total  savings  add  up  to  over  $7  billion. 

Engaging  In  some  simple  arithmetic, 
if  we  subtract  what  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers to  fund  the  whole  herd  buyout 
program— namely,  $1.1  billion— from 
the  $7  billion  savings  in  CCC  dairy 


product  purchases  resulting  from  the 
program's  operation,  we  see  that  this 
program  Is  going  to  save  American 
taxpayers  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5.9  billion! 

Just  to  add  Icing  to  the  cake,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  add  to  these  sav- 
ings the  amount  In  Federal  Income 
taxes  attributable  to  the  buyout  pro- 
gram. Since  many  buyout  participants 
will  have  income  from  livestock  sales 
and  buyout  payments  not  offset  by  de- 
ductions, their  Federal  Income  tax 
payments  will  Increase. 

Where  does  this  all  lead?  The  dairy 
whole  herd  buyout  program  means  a 
savings  to  U.S.  taxpayers  that  exceeds 
$6  billion.  Those  who  hang  a  price  tag 
of  almost  $2  billion  for  this  program 
around  the  necks  of  the  taxpayers  are 
truly  perpetrators  of  a  grand  and  glo- 
rious myth. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  Wisconsin  dairy  herd  at  this 
lovely  time  of  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  a  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  UN- 
DERSEA HABITAT.  HYDROLAB, 
TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN  MU- 
SEUM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  an  invita- 
tion each  of  them  has  received  to 
attend  a  reception  at  the  Smithson- 
ian's Museum  of  Natural  History  to 
mark  the  opening  of  a  fascinating  and 
informative  exhibit. 

Hydrolab,  the  underwater  laborato- 
ry that  revolutionized  oceanographlc 
research  by  permitting  scientists  to 
live  and  work  in  the  sea  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time,  will  go  on  public  dis- 
play on  May  15  at  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  This  unique  laboratory 
supported  research  efforts  by  marine 
scientists  In  waters  off  Florida  and 
Grand  Bahama  Island  for  11  years  be- 
ginning in  1976. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  acquired  Hyro- 
lab  in  1976  for  its  National  Undersea 
Research  Program,  which  Is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  manned  and  un- 
manned vehicles  for  marine  scientific 
research.  The  NOAA-owned  Hydrolab 
operated  for  9  years  as  an  undersea 
habitat  at  a  depth  of  SO  feet  on  the 
seafloor  off  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

During  two  decades  of  work.  Hydro- 
lab served  as  the  base  for  nearly  200 
scientific  missions  involving  more  than 
400  scientists  from  10  countries,  with- 


out a  single  mishap.  During  this  time, 
more  aquanauts  were  trained  and 
more  imderwater  hours  were  logged  in 
Hydrolab  than  all  other  working  habi- 
tats in  the  world  combined.  The  scien- 
tists on  Hydrolab  missions  lived  on  the 
sea  floor  for  as  long  as  7  days  without 
returning  to  the  surface,  entering  and 
leaving  the  lab  through  a  hatch  locat- 
ed underneath  the  habitat.  Wearing 
scuba  gear,  t^e  aquanauts  could  then 
conduct  research  excursions  to  depths 
as  great  as  150  feet. 

Some  of  the  many  research  missions 
using  Hydrolab  Included  studies  on 
the  Importance  of  seagrass  beds  as  fteh 
nurseries,  the  behavior  of  fish  toward 
commercial  traps,  and  the  extraction 
of  medicinal  compoimds  from  marine 
animals. 

Research  missions  using  Hydrolab 
ended  In  1985.  NOAA  Is  now  develop- 
ing a  more  advanced  undersea  labora- 
tory where  scientists  can  work  in  the 
ocean  environment.  The  new  habitat  is 
designed  to  be  moved  anywhere  In  the 
Caribbean,  and  provides  three  times 
the  Interior  living  and  laboratory 
space  of  Hydrolab.  It  can  be  placed  at 
depths  up  to  120  feet,  and  should  be 
operational  by  the  beginning  of  1987. 
This  habitat  marks  the  beginning  of 
what  I  trust  will  be  a  new  era  of  ad- 
vanced undersea  research  and  explora- 
tion capabilities. 

But  what  we  have  In  the  Hydrolab 
exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian  is  the  op- 
portunity to  see  an  actual  habitat,  and 
when  you  see  it  you  will  believe  that 
this  16-feet-long,  8-feet-wlde  cylinder 
was  the  underwater  laboratory  that  al- 
lowed scientists  to  perform  Important 
marine  research.  The  Information  that 
those  scientists  collected  from  it  gave 
the  world  tremendous  insights  Into 
our  undersea  world. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  can  take 
the  time  tomorrow  evening  to  attend 
the  reception  and  opening  of  the  Hy- 
drolab exhibit  from  7  to  9  p.m.  at  the 
Smithsonian. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCONNELL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  a  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  FEDERAL  TORT  CLAIMS 
REFORM  ACT  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACTOR  LI- 
ABILITY REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  Introduce 
today,  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
and  President  Reagan,  two  separate 
bills  that  address  the  continuing  crisis 
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in  our  civil  justice  and  liability  insur- 
ance systems.  These  bills,  drafted  by 
the  administration  and  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan,  are  parallel  in 
many  important  respects  to  the  bill  I 
introduced  in  February  to  bring  some 
much-needed  and  long-term  relief  to 
the  availability  and  af  f ordabllity  crisis 
in  the  liability  insurance  systems. 
Both  bills,  like  S.  2046,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  session,  impart  a 
degree  of  predictability  and  fairness  to 
the  award  of  damages  in  tort  litiga- 
tion. 

To  that  extent,  both  bills  address  in 
a  fundamental  way  what  is  arguably 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  most  Americans  today— the  lack 
of  affordable  insurance  to  cover  the 
risks  of  day  to  day  life  in  our  modem 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  in  Feb- 
ruary that  we  are  facing  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  our  court  system,  a 
system  that  no  longer  seems  to  bal- 
ance the  need  for  compensation  for  ac- 
cidents and  injury  with  the  need  for 
restraint  in  imposing  liability  for  such 
accidents  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
damage  incurred  or  to  the  degree  of 
fault  of  the  defendant.  Then  as  now, 
we  run  the  risk  that  this  crisis  will 
become  not  only  a  crisis  for  our  legal 
system,  but  also  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  our  Government. 

Worse,  we  nm  the  risk  that  our  civil 
justice  system  will  become  little  more 
than  a  national  lottery,  with  the  win- 
ners being  the  lawyers  and  a  few  plain- 
tiffs, with  the  rest  of  us,  including  the 
millions  of  American  consumers  who 
are  priced  out  of  the  insurance 
market,  the  ultimate  losers. 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
have  been  quite  vocal  about  it.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  need  for  fundamental 
tort  reform,  in  addition  to  possible 
changes  in  the  insurance  industry,  is 
now  generally  recognized.  Several 
weeks  ago  two  former  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Griffin  B. 
Bell  and  Benjamin  Civiletti,  joined  in 
the  call  for  fimdamental  tort  reform. 
Speaking  at  the  national  symposium 
on  civil  justice  issues,  sponsored  by  the 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law 
and  the  Insurance  Information  Insti- 
tute, both  of  these  distinguished 
former  representatives  of  the  Carter 
administration  urged  substantial  re- 
forms of  our  current  system.  In  Mr. 
Civiletti's  words,  "we  ought  to  have  a 
lot  of  reform,  not  a  little  reform." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  am  gratified  that  such  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  as  these  have  put 
their  influence  behind  the  tort  reform 
movement,  as  has  President  Reagan. 
Importantly,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
demonstrates  is  that  tort  reform  is  not 
a  Republican  issue,  nor  an  insurance 
industry  issue.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
thousands  of  people  who  have  contact- 
ed my  office  over  the  past  months 


have  demonstrated,  tort  reform  is  for 
all  Americans.  Without  it,  what  I  and 
many  others  perceive  as  a  fundamen- 
tal imbalance  in  the  civil  justice 
system  will  continue  to  worsen  until 
the  system  can  no  longer  cope. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  am  introducing 
today  two  separate  bills.  The  first 
deals  with  tort  claims  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  The  second  deals 
with  claims  against  Government  con- 
tractors. Both  bills,  like  the  Litigation 
Abuse  Reform  Act  that  I  introduced  in 
February,  seek  to  impose  rational  re- 
strictions on  the  award  of  damages  in 
tort  actions  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  has  an  interest.  They  do  this 
by  putting  a  cap  of  $100,000  on  the 
award  of  noneconomic  damages,  in- 
cluding punitive  damages.  These 
awards  are  inherently  unpredictable, 
and  are  limited  only  by  the  whim  of 
the  jury.  Like  my  earlier  bill,  these 
limitations  will  not  deprive  any  in- 
jured plaintiff  of  actual  economic 
damages,  such  as  past  or  future  medi- 
cal expenses,  or  loss  of  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  both  bills  are  ex- 
plained at  some  length  in  separate  sec- 
tion-by-section analyses,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  appear, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bills,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Let  me  point  out 
two  other  aspects  of  the  bills  that  are 
unlike  my  earlier  legislation.  First. 
both  bills  would  eliminate  the  applica- 
tion of  joint  and  several  liability  for 
those  actions  covered  by  the  bills. 
Under  current  law.  a  defendent  who  is 
only  minimally  responsible  for  an 
injury  can  be  held  liable  for  the  entire 
award  of  damages,  while  a  defendent 
who  is  99  percent  responsible  may  pay 
nothing.  This  doctrine  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  return  to  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  tort  law,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has  in- 
cluded this  provision  in  its  bills. 

Second,  both  bills  revitalize  the  con- 
cept of  fault-based  liability,  which  is 
perhaps  the  cornerstone  of  the  admin- 
istration's tort  policy  working  group 
report  issued  earlier  this  spring.  Fault 
has  historically  been  the  basis  for  li- 
ability in  our  civil  justice  system,  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  universal  recovery. 
Yet  if  the  court  system  is  to  adminis- 
ter a  comprehensive  compensation 
system,  as  tort  law  has  become,  then  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish the  reasonable  parameters  for 
that  system.  The  return  to  fault  based 
liability  that  these  bills  propose  in  the 
connection  of  Federal  tort  claims  and 
Government  contractor  liability  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to 
bringing  the  liability  crisis  under  con- 


trol. The  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
put  us  much  closer  to  that  goal,  for 
they  signal,  for  the  first  time,  a  united 
effort  by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  These  bills  are  similar  in 
most  substantive  respects  to  the  ad- 
ministration's product  liability  reform 
recently  introduced,  and  they  are  con- 
ceptually quite  similar  to  my  earlier 
legislation.  Consequently,  we  will  now 
see  both  the  administration  and  the 
principal  Senate  committees  with  ju- 
risdiction in  the  tort  and  insurance 
fields  working  on  a  common  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond,  is  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
that  he  may  wish  to  submit  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  these  important 
measures,  and  to  lend  their  support  as 
well  to  the  larger  problem  we  face  of 
solving  the  liability  crisis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.  2440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tort 
Claims  Reform  Act  of  1986". 

FINDINGS  AND  PtnU>OSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  tort  liability  awards  against  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  become  increas- 
ingly unreasonable  and  unfair; 

(2)  a  reason  for  this  development  Is  the 
"deep  pocket"  of  the  United  States,  result- 
ing in  the  United  States  being  liable  for 
damages  attributable  to  the  fault  or  respon- 
sibility of  others; 

(3)  the  sharply  varying  damage  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  law  commonly 
known  as  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for 
similar  injuries  are  arbitrary  and  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  both  the  United  States  and 
to  persons  compensated  under  such  Act; 

(4)  persons  compensated  under  the  Feder- 
al Tort  Claims  Act  should  not  obtain  double 
recovery  from  both  the  Government  and 
collateral  sources  of  compensation; 

(5)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  ensure 
that  damages  paid  by  the  United  States  to 
compensate  for  future  economic  loss  be  paid 
periodically  to  ensure  that  such  money  is 
not  depleted  before  it  is  needed; 

(6)  plaintiffs'  attorneys  should  receive  rea- 
sonable compensation  from  their  clients, 
but  should  not  be  permitted  to  reap  a  wind- 
fall at  the  expense  of  their  clients  and  the 
American  taxpayer  from  high  awards  or  set- 
tlements paid  by  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for 
claims  filed  in  admiralty  should  be  deter- 
mined under  the  same  standards  and  proce- 
dures as  are  established  in  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  in  order  to  ensure  that  all  per- 
sons seeking  tort  damages  against  the 
United  States  are  treated  uniformly. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 
(1)  place  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
tort  liability  of  the  United  States  to  ensure 


that  damages  awarded  against  the  United 
States  remain  within  reasonable  bounds, 

(2)  prevent  the  United  States  from  being 
held  liable  for  the  wrongdoing  of  others, 

(3)  prohibit  double  recovery  of  benefit*  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States, 

(4)  ensure  that  compensation  for  future 
economic  losses  is  not  prematurely  depleted. 

(5)  limit  the  windfall  of  plaintiffs'  attor- 
neys from  high  damage  awards  or  settle- 
ments, and 

(6)  make  the  standards  and  procedures  for 
determining  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  in  admiralty  uniform  with  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  of  the  provisions  of  law 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  LIABILITY 

Sk.  3.  Section  2674  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  United 
States",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  United  States  shall  not  be  fotmd 
Jointly  and  severally  liable,  but  shall  be 
liable,  if  at  all.  only  for  those  damages  di- 
rectly attributable  to  its  pro  rata  share  of 
fault  or  responsibility  for  an  injury,  and  not 
for  damages  attributable  to  the  pro  rata 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  of  any  other 
person,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
person  is  a  party  to  the  action,  for  the 
Injury,  including  any  person  bringing  the 
action. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  person 
with  which  it  is  acting  In  concert  if  the  con- 
certed action  proximately  caused  the  Injury 
for  which  either  the  United  States  or  such 
person  is  found  liable. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'con- 
certed action'  or  'acting  in  concert'  means 
two  or  more  persons  consciously  acting  to- 
gether in  a  common  scheme  or  plan,  result- 
ing in  a  tortious  act. 

"(cKl)  An  award  of  damages  for  personal 
Injury  or  death  to  a  person  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  past  or  future  pay- 
ment or  benefit  covered  by  this  subsection 
which  such  person  has  received  or  which 
such  person  is  eligible  to  receive  for  the 
same  personal  Injury  or  death. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  'payment 
or  benefit  covered  by  this  subsection' 
means— 

"(A)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  or  paid  for 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
local  government,  or 

"(B)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  a  workers' 
compensation  system  or  a  health  insurance 
program  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
employer; 

but  does  not  Include  such  payment  or  bene- 
fit that  is,  or  by  law  is  required  to  be.  the 
subject  of  a  reasonably  founded  claim  of 
subrogation,  reimbursement,  or  Hen. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  affect  the 
application  under  this  chapter  or  section 
1346(b)  of  this  title  of  any  State  law  which 
provides  that  damage  awards  shall  be  re- 
duced by  payments  or  benefits  other  than 
those  covered  by  this  subsection,  or  which 
reduces  such  damage  awards  by  payments 
or  benefits  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a  local  gov- 
ernment, or  by  a  workers'  compensation 
system  or  health  Insurance  program  even 
when  such  payments  or  benefits  are,  or  by 
law  are  required  to  be,  the  subject  of  a  rea- 
sonably founded  claim  of  subrogation,  reim- 
bursement, or  lien. 


"(d)(1)  No  damages,  other  than  damages 
for  economic  loss,  shall  be  awarded  In  any 
action  for  damages  against  the  United 
States  which  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
(100,000. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'any 
action  for  damages'  Includes  any  action  or 
claim.  Including  multiple  actions  or  claims, 
for  damages,  and  includes  all  plaintiffs  and 
all  defendants  in  any  such  action  or  claim, 
which  arises  out  of  or  was  caused  by  the 
same  personal  injury  or  death. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'eco- 
nomic loss'  means  damages  for  past  or 
future  (A)  expenses  of  health  or  other  care; 
(B)  expenses  of  rehabilitation;  (C)  loss  of 
earnings;  (D)  loss  of  homemaker  services;  or 
(E)  burial  expenses.". 

PKRIODIC  PAYMINTS  OT  JVD0KKNT8 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  171  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"§  2681.  Periodic  paymcnU  of  JudgmenU 

"In  any  action  subject  to  this  chapter  in 
which  the  damages  awarded  for  future  eco- 
nomic loss  exceed  (100,000.  the  court  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  enter  an 
order  providing  that  damages  for  future 
economic  loss  be  paid  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
periodic  payments  based  on  when  the  dam- 
ages are  found  likely  to  occur  rather  than 
by  a  single  lump-sum  payment.  The  court 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the  dollar 
amount  of  plaintiff's  future  economic  loss, 
and  the  amount,  frequency,  and  duration  of 
such  periodic  payments.  The  United  States 
at  Its  discretion  may  pay  the  Judgment  peri- 
odically or  purchase  an  annuity  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  and,  in  the  absence  of  fraud, 
shall  not  be  reopened  at  any  time  to  contest, 
amend,  or  modify  the  schedule  or  amount  of 
such  payments.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  171 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"2681.  Periodic  payments  of  Judgment.". 

ATTORNEY  PEES 

Sec.  5.  Section  2678  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  In  the  first  paragraph,  after 
"28  per  centum",  the  following:  "of  the  first 
(100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recovered,  plus 
20  per  centum  of  the  next  (100,000  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  recovered,  plus  15  per  centum 
of  the  next  (100.000  (or  portion  thereof)  re- 
covered, plus  10  per  centum  of  any  amount 
in  excess  of  (300.000"; 

(2)  inserting  in  the  first  paragraph,  after 
"'20  per  centum",  the  following:  "of  the  first 
(100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recovered,  plus 
15  per  centum  of  the  next  (100.000  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  recovered,  plus  10  per  centum 
of  any  amount  in  excess  of  (200,000";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph the  following:  "If  the  settlement  or 
award  of  damages  Includes  periodic  pay- 
ments, the  amount  recovered  attributable  to 
such  periodic  payments  means  the  cost  of 
the  annuity  or  other  monetary  cost  of  the 
United  Sutes  of  the  settlement  or  award, 
or.  If  the  monetary  cost  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, the  present  value  of  the  periodic 
payments.". 

LIABILITY  IN  ADMIRALTY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  171  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  4,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 


"f  2(82.  Liability  In  adnilraltr 

"NotwithsUndlng  section  2680(d).  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  (with  the  exception 
of  section  2680(k)),  including  the  adminis- 
trative claims  procedures,  the  attorney  fees 
limitations,  and  the  exceptions  and  all  con- 
ditions on  the  liability  of  the  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  and  be  controlling  over  any 
claim  or  suit  against  the  United  SUtes  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Suits  In  Admi- 
ralty Act  (46  U.S.C.  741  et  seq.),  the  Public 
Vessels  Act  (46  U.S.C.  781  et  seq.).  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  extension  of  ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction"  (46  U.S.C.  740).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  171 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

'2682.  Liability  In  admiralty.". 

■EVERABILITT 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  and  such  amendments  and 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any 
other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

APPLICABILITY  OP  AMENDMENT! 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  actions  filed  on  or  after, 
and  all  administrative  claims  pending  on  or 
filed  on  or  after,  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

ErrSCTIVE  DATI 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendment! 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Reform  Act  or . 
1986:  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  sets  out  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  as  the  "Federal  Tort  Claims  Reform  Act 
of  1986.-- 

Sectlon  2  aeU  out  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  amends  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  several  new 
suboectlons  to  section  2674. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  of  section  3  sUtea  that 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)(2),  the 
United  States  may  not  be  found  Jointly  and 
severally  liable.  Rather,  the  United  SUtes 
may  be  found  liable  only  for  that  portion  of 
the  damages  directly  attribuUble  to  iu  pro- 
portionate share  of  fault  or  responsibility 
for  the  injury. 

Paragraph  (b)(2)  of  the  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  prohibition  against  such  Joint 
and  several  liability  does  not  apply  in  tho«e 
cases  where  the  United  SUtes  and  another 
person  were  acting  in  concert  and  where 
that  concerted  action  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury  for  which  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  other  person  was  found  liable. 

Paragraph  (bK 3)  of  the  subsection  defines 
"concerted  action"  and  "'acting  In  concert." 

A  new  subsection  (c)  provides  that  any 
award  for  damages  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  past  or  future  compensation  which  the 
person  has  received,  or  is  eligible  to  receive, 
from  certain  collateral  sources.  The  subsec- 
tion specifies  the  types  of  collateral  sources 
covered  by  the  subsection  to  be:  ( 1 )  any  ben- 
efit or  payment  provided  by  any  agency  or 
InatrumenUllty  of  the  United  SUtes.  a 
State  or  a  local  government;  and  (2)  any 
payment  or  benefit  by  a  workers"  compensa- 
tion system  or  an  employer- funded  health 
Insurance  program.  The  subsection  does  not 
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apply  to  such  benefits,  however,  to  the 
extent  that  the  provider  of  such  payments 
pursues  (or  by  law  is  required  to  pursue)  a 
right  to  subrogation. 

Paragraph  (c><3)  clarifies  that  the  subsec- 
tion is  not  intended  to  affect  the  application 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  any 
State  law  which  allows  for  the  reduction  of 
damage  awards  for  collateral  sources  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  subsection,  or 
which  allows  for  such  reductions  even 
where  a  right  of  subrogation  is  pursued. 

A  new  subsection  (d)  places  a  cap  of 
$100,000  on  the  amount  of  non-economic 
damages  (e.g..  pain  and  suffering,  and  simi- 
lar damages)  that  can  be  awarded  against 
the  United  States.  The  subsection  provides 
that  the  cap  applies  to  all  actions  and 
claims  which  arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by 
the  same  personal  injury  or  death.  Under 
the  subsection,  non-economic  damages  con- 
sist of  all  damages  other  than  damages 
meant  to  compensate  for  past  and  future 
health  care  or  other  expenses,  the  cost  of 
rehabilitation,  lost  earnings,  loss  of  home- 
maker  services,  and  burial  expenses.  These 
specified  damages,  defined  as  "economic 
loss,"  are  unaffected  by  the  subsection. 

Section  4  amends  the  United  States  Code 
.by  adding  a  new  section  on  p)eriodic  pay- 
ments. 

The  new  section  provides  that  where  the 
damages  awarded  against  the  United  States 
exceeds  $100,000  in  future  economic  loss, 
the  United  States  may  pay  the  future  dam- 
ages in  periodic  payments  over  the  period  of 
time  and  damages  are  found  likely  to  occur. 
The  court  would  make  the  determination  as 
to  the  amount,  frequency  and  duration  of 
the  payments,  and  the  United  States  could 
then  make  the  payments  periodically,  either 
by  periodic  payments  directly  out  of  the 
Judgment  Fund  or  by  purchasing  an  annu- 
ity to  make  the  payments.  The  judgment 
would  be  final  and  could  not  be  reopened  or 
modified  without  a  showing  of  fraud. 

Section  5  of  the  Act  would  amend  section 
2678  of  title  28  to  establish  a  "sliding  scale" 
for  the  attorneys'  fees  paid  out  of  awards 
and  settlements  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  The  percentage  of  the  award 
paid  out  in  attorneys'  fees  would  decrease  as 
the  amount  of  the  award  or  settlement  in- 
creases. 

Section  5  also  would  add  a  new  sentence 
to  section  2678  providing  that  where  dam- 
ages are  to  be  paid  periodically,  the  limita- 
tion on  the  attorneys'  fees  will  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  annuity  or  the  monetary  cost 
of  the  payments  to  the  United  States  or, 
where  the  monetary  cost  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, on  the  present  value  of  the  periodic 
payments. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  amends  title  28  by 
adding  a  new  section  2682  to  chapter  171. 
The  new  section  makes  the  provisions  of 
that  chapter,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  appli- 
cable to  all  claims  and  suits  filed  against  the 
United  States  under  the  following  Admiral- 
ty statutes:  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act,  the 
Public  Vessels  Act  and  the  Admiralty  Exten- 
sion Act.  The  section  does  not,  however, 
apply  the  foreign  nation  exception  (28 
U.S.C.  S  2680(k))  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  to  the  liability  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
Admiralty,  since  such  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  international  character  of  Admiral- 
ty liability. 

Section  7  is  a  severability  clause  which 
oreserves  the  balance  of  the  Act  if  any  por- 
tion of  it  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Act  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  actions  filed  on  or  after,  and 
all  administrative  claims  pending  on  or 
after,  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 


Section  9  provides  that  the  Act  will 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

S.  2441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Government  Con- 
tractor Liability  Reform  Act  of  1986". 

mtSINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  a  compelling  in- 
terest in  ensuring  that  its  contractors  are 
held  to  fair  and  reasonable  standards  of  tort 
liability; 

(2)  Government  contractors  in  recent 
years  have  encountered  a  rapid  expansion  in 
their  tort  liability  which  seriously  interferes 
with  their  ability  to  provide  many  of  the 
goods  and  services  required  by  the  United 
States; 

(3)  as  a  result,  many  Government  agencies 
are  encountering  growing  difficulties  In  ob- 
taining goods  and  services  essential  to  their 
responsibilities; 

(4)  where  such  goods  and  services  are 
available,  they  often  are  only  available  at  a 
far  higher  cost  to  the  United  States; 

(5)  among  the  programs  most  seriously  af- 
fected are  programs  designed  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety,  and  programs  in- 
volving the  national  security; 

(6)  where  liability  of  Government  contrac- 
tors is  not  based  on  fault  or  wrongdoing, 
such  liability  often  impedes  contractors 
from  providing  goods  and  services  which  the 
United  States  has  determined  to  be  in  the 
public  interest; 

(7)  the  increasing  unpredictability  of  tort 
law  has  made  it  difficult  for  Government 
contractors  to  assess  their  liability  risks, 
and  has  made  many  contractors  particularly 
reluctant  to  undertake  activities  that  pose 
unlimited  or  indeterminable  liability; 

(8)  the  high  transaction  costs  of  the  civil 
justice  system,  in  which  almost  twice  as 
much  money  goes  to  attorneys'  fees  and  liti- 
gation expenses  as  to  compensate  victims, 
places  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  whom  much  of  such  costs 
are  ultimately  passed;  and 

(9)  these  and  other  excesses  in  the  civil 
justice  system  can  and  should  be  remedied 
through  appropriate  limitations  on  contrac- 
tor liability. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  place  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
civil  liability  of  Government  contractors  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  is  able  to 
obtain  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to 
further  the  public  welfare, 

(2)  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
inordinate  and  unreasonable  costs,  and 

(3)  to  limit  many  of  the  excesses  of  the 
civil  justice  system  which  subject  contrac- 
tors of  the  United  States  to  unacceptable 
and  unreasonable  liability  risks. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "action"  means  a  contractor  product  li- 
ability action,  a  contractor  service  action,  or 
a  combination  of  such  actions; 

(2)  "contractor"  means  any  person  who 
has  contracted  with  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  to  supply  a 
product  or  service,  and  includes  a  subcon- 
tractor under  such  a  contract; 

(3)  "contractor  product  liability  action" 
means  any  action  or  claim,  including  a 
wrongful  death  action,  involving  the  design, 
production,  distribution  or  sale  of  a  product, 
filed  in  Federal  or  State  court  seeking  dam- 


ages from  a  contractor  for  a  personal  injury 
or  death  attributable  to  the  product; 

(4)  "contractor  service  action"  mear*  any 
action  or  claim,  including  a  wrongful  death 
action,  filed  in  Federal  or  State  court  seek- 
ing damages  from  a  contractor  for  a  person- 
al injury  or  death  attributable  to  the  provi- 
sion of  a  service; 

(5)  "economic  loss"  means  past  or  future 
(A)  expenses  of  health  or  other  care,  (B)  ex- 
penses of  rehabilitation,  (c)  loss  of  earnings, 
(d)  loss  of  homemaker  services,  or  (E)  burial 
expenses; 

(6)  "non-economic  damages"  means  all 
damages  other  than  damages  for  economic 
loss,  and  Includes  punitive  or  exemplary 
damages; 

(7)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity,  including  any  governmental 
entity; 

(8)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material.  Including 
any  part  or  combination  of  parts  thereof,  or 
an  ingredient,  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  any  agency  or  instnunentality  of 
the  United  States; 

(9)  "service"  means  any  work  by  a  contrac- 
tor performed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  include  the  design,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  or  sale  of  a  product; 
and 

(10)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

SCOPE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  actions  filed  in  Federal  or  State 
court  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  any  State  law  to  the 
extent  such  law  is  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  Any  State  law  that 
provides  for  defenses  or  places  limitations 
on  a  person's  liability  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  this  Act  is  not  inconsistent  and 
shall  not  be  preempted  or  superseded. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  create  or  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  over  any  action 
subject  to  his  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  liability  subject  to  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1953  (42  U.S.C. 
2210). 

PAULT-BASED  UABILITY 

Sec.  S.  (a)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  found 
liable  for  damages  in  a  contractor  product 
habllity  action  subject  to  this  Act— 

(1)  for  any  injury  unless  either  (A)  the 
contractor  was  negligent  In  the  design,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  or  sale  of  such  prod- 
uct, or  (B)  the  product  was  defective,  and 
such  defect  rendered  the  product  unreason- 
ably dangerous; 

(2)  for  any  injury  related  to  an  unreason- 
able or  unforseeable  use  or  alteration  of  the 
product; 

(3)  for  any  injury  related  to  the  failure  to 
provide  an  adequate  warning  or  instruction 
as  to  any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of 
the  product  if  such  danger  would  be  appar- 
ent to  a  reasonable  person,  or  the  danger  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge;  and 


(4)  for  any  injury  related  to  a  defect  In 
the  design  of  ine  product,  or  to  a  failure  to 
provide  an  adequate  warning  or  Instruction 
as  to  any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of 
the  product,  unless  at  the  time  the  product 
was  made  the  ability  to  discover  and  to 
eliminate  the  defect  or  danger  was  available 
and  capable  of  use  according  to  engineering 
and  manufacturing  practices  which  were 
reasonably  feasible  in  light  of  existing  tech- 
nology. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  applicable 
defense  or  limitation  provided  in  any  provi- 
sion of  the  applicable  State  law— 

(A)  a  defective  product  may  not  be  found 
unreasonably  dangerous  if  the  defect  is  the 
subject  of  an  adequate  warning,  is  apparent 
to  a  reasonable  person,  or  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge;  and 

(B)  any  alteration  of  the  product  which  is 
specifically  prohibited  or  warned  against, 
and  any  use  of  the  product  which  fails  to 
apply  required  safeguards  or  maintenance, 
shall  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

(2)  Such  contractor  may  not  be  found 
liable  for  any  injury  related  to  the  failure  to 
provide  an  adequate  warning  or  instruction 
as  to  any  danger  ass(x;iated  with  the  use  of 
the  product  if  the  use  Is  unreasonable  or  un- 
forseeable. 

(C)  A  contractor  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  damages  in  a  contractor  service  action 
subject  to  this  Act  unless  the  contractor  is 
found  to  have  been  negligent  in  providing 
such  service. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LIABIUTT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  joint  EUid  several  li- 
ability may  not  be  applied  to  any  action  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  A  contractor  found  liable 
for  damages  In  any  such  action  may  be 
found  liable,  if  at  all,  only  for  those  dam- 
ages directly  attributable  to  the  contractor's 
pro  rata  share  of  fault  or  responsibility  for 
the  Injury,  and  may  not  be  found  liable  for 
damages  attributable  to  the  pro  rata  share 
of  fault  or  responsibility  of  any  other 
person  (without  regard  to  whether  such 
person  is  a  party  to  the  action)  for  the 
Injury,  Including  any  person  bringing  the 
action. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  between 
persons  acting  in  concert  where  the  concert- 
ed action  proximately  caused  the  injury  for 
which  one  or  more  of  such  persons  are 
found  liable  for  damages.  As  used  in  this 
section,  "concerted  action"  or  "acting  in 
concert"  means  two  or  more  persons  con- 
sciously acting  together  In  a  common 
scheme  or  plan,  resulting  In  a  tortious  act. 

UMITATION  ON  NON-ECONOMIC  DAMAGES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  any  action  subject  to  this 
Act,  noneconomic  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "any 
action"  means  all  actions,  including  multi- 
ple actions,  for  damages  which  arise  out  of 
or  were  caused  by  the  same  personal  injury 
or  death,  and  Includes  all  plaintiffs  and  all 
defendants  in  such  action. 

PERIODIC  PAYMENT  OP  JUD0MENT8 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  action  subject  to  this  Act 
in  which  the  award  of  damages  for  future 
economic  loss  exceeds  $100,000,  no  contrac- 
tor may  be  required  to  pay  such  damages  in 
a  single,  lump-sum  payment,  but  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  such  payments  periodi- 
cally, based  on  a  determination  by  the  court 
as  to  when  the  damages  are  found  likely  to 
occur. 

(b)  The  court  may  require  such  contractor 
to  purchase  an  annuity  making  such  period- 
ic payments  If  the  court  finds  a  reasonable 


basis  for  concluding  that  the  contractor 
may  not  make  the  periodic  payments. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  awarding 
such  periodic  payments  may  not  be  re- 
opened at  any  time  to  contest,  amend,  or 
modify  the  schedule  or  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments. In  the  absence  of  fraud. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  settlement  providing  for  a  single, 
lump-sum  payment. 

COLLATERAL  SOURCES  OP  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  damages  for  personal 
Injury  or  death  awarded  to  a  person  In  an 
action  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  court  by  the  amount  of  any  past  or 
future  payment  or  benefit  covered  by  this 
section  which  the  person  has  received  or  for 
which  the  person  is  eligible  to  receive  based 
on  the  same  personal  Injury  or  death. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  "payment  or 
benefit  covered  by  this  section"  means- 
CD  any  payment  or  benefit  by  or  paid  for 

In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
local  government,  or 

(2)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  a  workers' 
compensation  system  or  a  health  insurance 
program  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
employer; 

but  does  not  include  such  payment  or  bene- 
fit that  Is  (or  by  law  Is  required  to  be)  the 
subject  of  a  reasonably  founded  claim  of 
subrogation,  reimbursement,  or  lien. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  preempt  or  su- 
persede any  State  law  which  provides  that 
damage  awards  may  be  reduced  by  pay- 
ments or  benefits  other  than  those  covered 
by  this  section,  or  which  reduces  such 
damage  awards  by  payments  or  benefits  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  local  government,  or  by 
a  workers'  compensation  system  or  a  health 
insurance  program  even  when  such  pay- 
ments or  benefits  are  (or  by  law  required  to 
be)  the  subject  of  a  reasonably  founded 
claim  of  subrogation,  reimbursement,  or 
lien. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payments  or  benefits  received  prior  to  Judg- 
ment if  such  application  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  income  that  would  otherwise  be 
considered  under  section  402(a)(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

ATTORNEY  CONTINGENCY  PEE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  An  attorney  who  represents, 
on  a  contingency  fee  basis,  a  person  bring- 
ing an  action  subject  to  this  Act  may  not 
charge,  remand,  receive,  or  collect  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  such 
action,  an  amount  In  excess  of  2S  per 
centum  of  the  first  $100,000  (or  portion 
thereof)  recovered,  plus  20  per  centum  of 
the  next  $100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recov- 
ered, plus  IS  per  centum  of  the  next 
$100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recovered,  plus 
10  per  centum  of  any  amount  In  excess  of 
$300,000  recovered  by  judgment  or  settle- 
ment In  such  action. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  "contingency 
fee"  means  any  fee  for  professional  legal 
services  which  is  In  whole  or  In  part  contin- 
gent upon  the  recovery  of  any  amount  of 
damages,  whether  through  Judgment  or  set- 
tlement. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  such  Judgment  or 
settlement  includes  periodic  or  future  pay- 
ments of  damages,  the  amount  recovered  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  limitation  on  the 
attorney  contingency  fee  shall  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  aimulty  or  trust  established 
to  make  the  payments.  In  any  case  in  which 
such  an  annuity  or  trust  Is  not  established 
to  make  such  payments,  such  amount  shall 


be  based  on  the  present  value  of  the  pay- 
ments. 

ALTBKMATIVB  DltPUTE  RtSOLtmON 

Sic.  11.  (a)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage— 

(1)  the  creation,  adoption,  and  use  of  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  techniques  to 
achieve  the  efficient,  cost-effective,  and  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  civil  disputes;  and 

(2)  the  modification  of  procedural  and  evi- 
dentiary rules  to  the  extent  feasible  to  ac- 
commodate such  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques. 

(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policies  set 
forth  In  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
recommendations  to  implement  such  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  civil  disputes  filed  In 
Federal  court. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  12,  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
any  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EPPICnVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
Its  date  of  enactment. 

The  Government  Contractor  LunuTT 
Reporm  Act  op  1986: 

Section-by-Sectioh  Analysis 

Section  1  seU  out  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  as  the  "Government  Contractor  Liabil- 
ity Reform  Act  of  1986." 

Section  2  sets  out  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Section  3  sets  out  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  Among  the  terms  de- 
fined are:  "contractor."  "contractor  product 
liability  action. "  "contractor  service  action," 
"economic  loss,"  "non-economic  damages," 
"product."  and  '"service." 

Section  4  establishes  the  scope  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  Act  applies  to  all  contractor 
product  or  service  liability  actions  filed  In 
Federal  or  Sute  courts.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  supersede  only  those  portions  of 
State  law  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Act,  and  do  not 
preempt  or  supersede  Bute  law  providing 
for  defenses  or  llmlUtlons  on  liability  in  ad- 
dition to  those  contained  in  the  Act.  The 
section  further  provides  that  the  Act  does 
not  create  federal  Jurisdiction  over  actions 
not  otherwise  in  Federal  court.  The  section 
also  provides  that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to 
liability  subject  to  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

Section  5,  paragraph  (a)(1),  limlU  the  li- 
ability of  a  contractor  in  a  contractor  prod- 
uct liability  action  to  those  cases  where  a 
contractor  was  either  (1)  negligent  in  the 
design,  production,  distribution  or  sale  of  a 
product,  or  (2)  the  product  was  defective, 
and  that  defect  rendered  the  product  unrea- 
sonably dangerous. 

Paragraph  (a)(1)  specifies  that  a  product 
cannot  be  found  to  be  unreasonably  danger- 
ous if  the  defect  is  the  subject  of  an  ade- 
quate warning.  Is  apparent  to  a  reasonable 
person,  or  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  provides  that  a  contrac- 
tor win  not  be  liable  where  the  Injury 
caused  by  the  product  resulted  from  an  un- 
reasonable or  unforeseeable  use  or  alter- 
ation of  the  product.  Any  alteration  of  a 
product  which  Is  prohibited  or  warned 
against,  or  any  use  of  the  product  without 
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the  required  safeguards,  would  be  consid- 
ered unreasonable. 

Paragraph  (a)(3)  precludes  liability  for 
failure  to  warn  of  a  danger  where  the 
danger  is  apparent  to  a  reasonable  person  or 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
paragraph  also  prohibits  liability  based  on  a 
failure  to  warn  of  a  danger  associated  with 
an  unreasonable  or  unforeseeable  use  of  a 
product. 

Paragraph  (aK4)  of  the  section  provides 
that  a  contractor  may  not  be  held  liable  for 
a  defect  in  design  or  for  a  failure  to  warn  of 
a  danger  associated  with  a  product,  unless 
at  the  time  the  product  was  made  the  abili- 
ty to  discover  and  to  eliminate  the  defect  or 
danger  was  available  and  capable  of  use  ac- 
cording to  engineering  and  manufacturing 
practices  reasonably  feasible  in  light  of  ex- 
isting technology. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  5  provides  that  a 
contractor  is  not  liable  for  damages  arising 
from  a  service  performed  for  the  govern- 
ment unless  the  contractor  was  negligent  in 
providing  the  service. 

Section  6  bars  the  application  of  joint  and 
several  liability  in  a  contractor  product  li- 
ability or  service  action,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  injury  was  proximately 
caused  by  two  or  more  persons  acting  in 
concert.  Instead,  a  contractor  may  be  found 
liable  only  for  that  portion  of  the  damages 
directly  attributable  to  the  contractor's  pro- 
portionate share  of  fault  or  responsibility 
for  the  injury. 

Section  7,  subsection  (a),  imposes  a 
SIOO.OOO  cap  on  all  noneconomic  damages, 
including  pain  and  suffering,  emotinal  dis- 
tress, and  punitive  damages.  The  Act  im- 
poses no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic damages,  such  as  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation expenses  and  lost  wages. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  the  $100,000 
cap  applies  to  all  actions  for  damages  which 
arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  per- 
sonal injury  or  death. 

Section  8  provides  that  no  contractor  shall 
be  required  to  pay  damages  for  future  eco- 
nomic loss  in  a  single,  lump-sum  payment 
where  the  amount  of  economic  damages 
awarded  is  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Instead, 
payments  may  be  made  periodically  over 
the  period  over  which  the  loss  is  found 
likely  to  occur. 

If  the  court  has  a  reasonable  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  the  contractor  may  not  make 
the  periodic  payments,  subsection  (b)  au- 
thorizes the  court  to  require  the  contractor 
to  purchase  an  annuity  to  make  such  pay- 
ments. _ 

The  section  a'so  provides  that  the  court 
order  making  such  periodic  payments  is 
final  and  may  not  be  reopened  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud. 

Section  9.  subsection  (a),  requires  that  any 
award  of  damages  under  the  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived from  certain  collateral  sources  of 
income  received  for  the  same  injury  or 
death. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  types  of  col- 
lateral sources  which  are  taken  into  account 
in  reducing  damage  awards  under  the  Act: 
( 1 )  any  payment  or  benefit  provided  directly 
or  indirectly  by  any  Federal,  State  or  local 
agency  or  instrumentality;  and  (2)  any  pay- 
ment or  benefit  under  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion system  or  employer-funded  health  in- 
surance program.  Awarded  damages  are  not, 
however,  reduced  by  these  collateral  sources 
of  compensation  where  the  provider  of  the 
collateral  benefits  pursues  (or  by  law  is  re- 
quired to  pursue)  a  right  to  subrogation. 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  the  section  is 
not  intended  to  preempt  or  supersede  any 


State  law  which  allows  for  the  reduction  of 
damage  awards  for  collateral  sources  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  section,  or  which 
allows  for  the  reduction  of  damages  for  the 
collateral  sources  specified  in  the  section 
even  where  a  right  of  subrogation  is  pur- 
sued. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  where  a 
person  has  received  certain  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  judg- 
ment, the  section  will  not  threat  those  bene- 
fits as  a  covered  collateral  source  if  by  doing 
so  the  section  would  result  in  that  person's 
income  being  reduced  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  period  of  ineligibility  for  those 
benefits. 

Section  10  establishes  a  schedule  for  the 
size  of  a  contingency  fee  an  attorney  may 
charge  under  the  Act.  The  amount  of  the 
contingency  fee  that  may  be  charged  de- 
creases on  a  "sliding  scale"  as  the  size  of  the 
damage  award  increases.  Under  the  section, 
no  attorney  may  receive  in  excess  of  25%  of 
the  first  $100,000  recovered,  plus  20%  of  the 
next  $100,000,  plus  15%  of  the  third  100.000. 
plus  10%  of  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$300,000. 

The  section  also  provides  that  where  a 
contingeny  fee  is  based  in  part  on  an  award 
of  damages  to  be  paid  in  future  periodic 
payments,  that  portion  of  the  fee  shall  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  annuity  or,  in  the 
absence  of  an  annuity,  the  present  value  of 
the  payments. 

Section  11  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  (1)  the  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques 
to  reduce  transaction  costs  and  prevent 
delay  in  the  civil  justice  system,  and  (2)  the 
modification  of  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
rules  of  civil  procedure  to  acconunodate  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  provide  to  the  Congress 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  rec- 
ommendations to  implement  these  policies 
for  cases  filed  in  Federal  court. 

Section  12  is  a  severability  clause  which 
would  preserve  the  balance  of  the  Act  if  any 
portion  of  it  is  held  to  be  invalid. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  civil  justice 
reform  legislation  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  McConnell.  The  two  bills  in- 
troduced today  represent  an  important 
step  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reform  in  response  to  the  explosion  of 
tort  liability  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  decade,  we  have  witnessed  an 
erosion  of  the  traditional  concepts  of 
fault-based  liability,  which  have  been 
gradually  replaced  by  no-fault  and 
strict  liability  theories.  These  develop- 
ments have  significantly  increased  the 
number  of  lawsuits  that  are  clogging 
our  court  system  and  have  contributed 
to  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  monetary  awards. 

While  the  underlying  causes  of  these 
developments  may  be  debatable,  no 
one  disputes  the  dramatic  impact  that 
expanded  tort  liability  has  on  our 
lives.  Liability,  or  the  fear  of  liability, 
affects  the  price  and  types  of  products 
we  buy,  the  manner  in  which  we  con- 
duct business,  and  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  insurance.  These  legislative 
proposals  provide  a  starting  point  for 


our    consideration    of    much-needed 
reform  of  our  civil  justice  system. 

The  Government  Contractor  Liabil- 
ity Reform  Act  limits  the  liability  of 
government  contractors  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  can  obtain  necessary 
goods  and  services.  The  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Reform  Act  will  place  reasona- 
ble limitations  on  government  liabil- 
ity. Since  judgments  against  the 
United  States  must  be  satisfied  with 
revenues  obtained  from  the  American 
taxpayer,  this  bill  provides  an  impor- 
tant limitation.  These  proposals  are 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration's  Tort  Policy  Working 
Group,  contained  in  their  February 
1986  report.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
taking  the  lead  in  introducing  these 
proposals  and  his  own  tort  reform 
bills.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  these 
bills  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
further  refining  these  proposals  to 
ensure  fair  and  meaningful  reform. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  until 
the  hour  of  10:45  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
begin  a  series  of  speeches,  one  each 
day,  on  the  subject  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  Many  people  might 
think  that  the  time  for  this  is  not  yet 
ripe.  But  I  am  acting  out  of  a  sense  of 
urgency,  for,  in  my  opinion,  time  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  favor  SDI.  And 
that  is  not  because  the  merits  of  their 
case  are  improving  with  time:  ciuite 
the  contrary. 

Rather,  it  is  because  we  are  becom- 
ing ever  more  enmeshed  in  details, 
while  the  fundamental  debate  we  need 
over  the  wisdom  of  this  enterprise  is 
postponed.  My  great  fear  is  that  our 
freedom  to  decide  what  shall  ultimate- 
ly be  done  about  SDI  will  have  quietly 
evaporated  by  the  time  we  come  to  the 
point  of  exercizing  it. 

My  comments  in  this  first  speech 
today  will  be  directed  toward  what 
ought  to  be  a  simple  matter:  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  what  SDI  means.  All 
of  us,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  what 
has  become  the  classic  exposition  of 
SDI,  given  in  the  President's  very  first 
speech  about  it.  3  years  ago.  We 
needed,  he  said,  to  find  in  our  technol- 
ogy the  means  to  render  nuclear  weap- 
ons "impotent  and  obsolete." 

That  phrase  may  have  amused  some 
experts,  but  without  question  it  cap- 


tured the  Imagination  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Their  belief  in  the  bril- 
liance of  our  scientists  and  engineers 
and  their  trust  in  the  President  have 
amounted  to  a  political  mandate  for 
SDI,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  everyone 
of  us  in  the  Senate  has  experienced  in 
one  degree  or  another  through  our 
contacts  with  the  electorate. 

But,  as  all  of  us  know,  a  mandate  in- 
volves an  expectation  that  a  certain 
thing,  having  been  promised,  will  be 
produced.  And  that  is  the  rub.  What 
the  President  promised  not  once,  but 
many  times,  is  the  enormously  appeal- 
ing notion  of  sanctuary  from  nuclear 
destruction— not  just  for  ourselves, 
nor  even  just  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  but  even  for  the  Soviets— and 
not  Just  from  ballistic  missiles,  but 
from  nuclear  weapons  of  virtually  any 
kind. 

It  was  a  promise  that  we  could  aban- 
don the  balance  of  terror;  that  we 
could  base  our  security  in  the  future 
on  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  from 
attack,  rather  than  on  our  ability  to 
threaten  others  with  retaliation.  No 
President  has  ever  expressed  a  more 
sweeping  agenda  for  escaping  the  nu- 
clear threat  since  the  days  when  it  was 
still  our  policy  to  speak  about  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Unfortunately,  science  and  engineer- 
ing—though no  strangers  to  opportun- 
ism—do not,  in  the  end,  respect  such 
commitments  if  the  facts  just  are  not 
there.  And,  to  be  fair,  we  were  often 
told  during  the  early  days  of  debate 
about  the  SDI.  that  its  sole  purpose 
was  to  find  out  precisely  whether  a 
perfected  defense  was  in  the  cards. 

That  was  certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
so-called  "Nitze  criteria."  While  the 
President  spoke  to  the  man-in-the- 
street.  Paul  Nitze  appealed  to  the  ex- 
perts: he  said  to  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  scope  of  SDI. 
The  strategic  defense  initiative  would 
not  only  imcover  whether  the  laws  of 
physics  would  support  the  President's 
dream,  but  whether  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics would  as  well. 

In  a  memorable  speech,  he  gave  as- 
surances that— even  if  scientifically 
feasible— SDI  would  never  be  erected, 
unless  it  also  proved  to  be  cost  effec- 
tive; that  is,  less  expensive  for  us  to 
expand  our  defenses  than  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  expand  their  nuclear  arsenal. 

For  many  students  of  this  subject. 
the  Nitze  criteria  became  an  integral 
part  of  what  SDI  was  all  about.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  helped  to  create 
a  more  specialized,  but  vital,  mandate 
from  those  whose  skepticism  might 
have  destroyed  star  wars'  credibility 
had  it  been  expressed  promptly, 
rather  than  deferred. 

With  time,  however,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  odds 
against  resdizing  the  President's  goals 
in  the  near  future  are  nil,  and  that  the 
Nitze  criteria  are  an  embarassment  be- 
cause they  are  too  concrete.  Unfortu- 


nately, unlike  any  other  scientific  ex- 
ploration, SDI  is  under  political  orders 
to  succeed:  to  find,  at  any  cost,  and  at 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  some 
set  of  technologies  which  will  serve  to 
bear  the  name,  though  not  fulfill  any 
of  the  hopes,  of  what  the  President 
promised. 

And  so.  we  have  entered  a  strange 
dialog  with  many  of  those  working  on 
SDI.  In  unison,  they  tell  us  that  their 
objective  is  to  determine  whether  it  is 
possible  to  realize  the  President's  con- 
ceptions. But  the  viewgraphs  they 
show  us,  and  the  studies  they  submit, 
are  all  pitched  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent: a  difference  not  In  degree  but 
in  kind. 

What  we  see  rapidly  emerging  is  a 
version  of  SDI— let  us  call  it  "SDI 
II"— comprising  near-term  tecluiol- 
ogies.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
technologies  which  admittedly  cannot 
come  close  to  defending  the  popula- 
tion. All  they  might  do.  if  they  work  at 
all,  is  to  complicate  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  against  United  States  strategic 
assets.  Which  brings  us,  in  effect, 
right  back  to  where  we  were  in  the 
great  ABM  debate  of  the  late  1960's: 
asking  whether  taking  such  a  step 
would  be  more  likely  to  stimulate, 
rather  than  calm,  the  strategic  arms 
race. 

Now,  if  this  shift  in  emphasis  had 
been  communicated  by  the  technicians 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  to  the 
people,  that  would  be  fair  enough.  But 
the  President  in  fact  continues  to  talk 
about  his  version  of  SDI,  while,  with  a 
knowing  wink  and  a  shrug,  the  special- 
ists are  saying  in  so  many  words: 
"That's  for  never-never-land;  pay  it  no 
mind;  star  wars  is  what  we  say  it  is,  be- 
cause we  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  the  President  doesn't." 
It  is  as  if  they  hold  the  President's 
view  of  SDI  in  intellectual  contempt. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the 
Nitze  criteria,  except  there  the  SDI 
managers  and  technocrats  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  contradicting  a  Presi- 
dent. They  merely  come  before  Con- 
gress, as  Secretary  Weinberger  has  al- 
ready done,  and  declare  that  the  con- 
cept of  cost-effectiveness  has  no  appli- 
cation where  SDI  is  concerned:  that 
the  only  choice  for  us  is  something 
called  "affordability."  which  means, 
"If  you  want  it  bad  enough,  you  buy 
it.  even  if  you  can't  really  afford  it." 

Now.  there  is  nothing  new  about 
such  tactics.  In  another  context  they 
are  well  known  by  the  term  "bait  and 
switch."  You  advertise  one  model,  and 
when  the  customer  shows  up  he  has  a 
choice  of  something  else  that  costs 
him  more  for  less  value.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  the  show-room;  it  is  disas- 
trous In  the  conduct  of  the  political 
life  of  a  democracy.  It  is  the  American 
people,  the  source  of  all  legitimate 
power  in  our  Nation,  who  are  being  de- 
ceived. 


What  the  President  sold  the  public 
was  the  notion  of  investing  some 
money  to  see  if  science  could  pull  off  a 
near  miracle.  He  is  still  offering  the 
same  promise.  But  what  others  have 
been  forced  to  concede  is  that  they 
can  only  offer  something  of  much 
lesser  Importance. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  their  Intention  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  their  alterna- 
tive irrevocably,  while  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  still  in  office.  And,  if,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  their  purpose,  they 
must  destroy  all  other  alternative 
courses  of  action  for  the  country— be 
they  in  arms  control  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  stable  strategic  forces— 
they  are  zealous  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  crisis  of  national  decison  con- 
cerning SDI  is  therefore  upon  us  now, 
rather  than  a  decade  away,  and  that 
the  need  to  debate  this  question  at  the 
level  of  first  principles  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  urgency. 


WALTER  SHEPFER:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  RESILIENCY  OP 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  population  is  aging.  More 
than  16  percent  of  our  citizens  in  1980 
were  65  years  old  or  older.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  that  percentage  will 
expand  to  more  than  27  percent  by 
the  year  2050. 

And  that  segment  of  our  population 
is  itself  aging.  The  75-plu8  group  cur- 
rently is  the  fastest  growing  group  of 
Americans.  It  is  increasingly  likely 
that  many  of  our  older  Americans  will 
have  surviving  parents  *  •  •  four  gen- 
eration families  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common  •  •  *  almost  half  of 
all  persons  65  or  older  have  great- 
grandchildren. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
almost  13  percent  of  the  population  is 
65  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  like  these 
bring  two  thoughts  to  mind. 

First  of  all,  as  a  society  we  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  physical  and 
emotional  problems  of  aging.  Not  just 
through  Increased  funding  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  and  not  Just  by 
protecting  Social  Security  benefits  for 
older  Americans,  but  through  a 
heightened  awareness  of  aging  and  all 
that  aging  means,  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  that  person's  family,  loved 
ones,  and  colleagues. 

Second,  those  statistics  point  to  an 
Increasingly  large  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation that  is  underutilized  by  our  so- 
ciety. 

Granted,  the  last  two  decades  have 
witnessed  a  growing  sensitivity  to  the 
rights  of  elders.  Organizations  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  the  Gray  Panthers,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging,  and  others 
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have  heightened  public  awareness 
both  of  the  challenges  facing  older 
Americans  and  what  older  Americans 
have  to  offer. 

And,  yes,  the  Federal  Government, 
recognizing  the  strength  of  elderly 
Americans,  has  developed  several  pro- 
grams that  enable  seniors  to  help 
others.  The  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives  [SCORE]  attracts  many  re- 
tired business  people  who  serve  as  ad- 
visors for  community  organizations 
and  small  businesses;  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Programs  [RSVP]  provides 
assistance  in  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
schools. 

But.  most  Americans  over  65  no 
longer  work.  And  while  some  20  per- 
cent of  elderly  men  and  8  percent  of 
elderly  women  are  employed,  many 
others  might  choose  to  work  had  they 
good  health  and  if  potential  employers 
recognized  their  talents. 

Surveys  indicate  that  older  employ- 
ees are  as  productive  and  efficient  as 
younger  workers  and  that  they  actual- 
ly miss  fewer  days  of  work  and  have 
fewer  accidents  on  the  job. 

When  I  say  underutilized.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  mean  a  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion that  too  often  is  cast  aside  as 
being  "too  old  to  work." 

But  I  also  mean  those  elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  are  packed  off  to  a  hospital, 
or  nursing  home,  or  retirement  com- 
mimity  and  forgotten  by  "productive" 
society.  Many  of  these  citizens  can, 
through  rehabilitation,  overcome 
physical  or  mental  disabilities,  fight 
through  diseases  and  illness,  and  once 
again  take  control  of  their  lives  and 
interact  with  their  fellows. 

America's  older  citizens  are  one  of 
our  greatest  untapped  natural  re- 
sources who  with  proper  physical  care, 
emotional  guidance,  and  spirited  en- 
couragement, can  continue  to  be 
highly  productive. 

So,  today  I  also  am  thinking  about 
how  we  can  ease  the  process  of  aging, 
and  of  how  we  can  collectively  draw  on 
the  talents,  the  experience,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  increasingly  large 
segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  May  is  Older  Ameri- 
cans' Month  and  this  is  National  Nurs- 
ing Homes  Week.  While  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  significant  con- 
tributions and  special  talents  of  the  el- 
derly, this  is  a  good  time  to  take  notice 
of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
Americans  and  these  special  care  fa- 
culties. 

I  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  resiliency 
of  older  Americans  the  story  of  Mr. 
Walter  Shef  fer. 

Walter  Sheffer,  now  67  years  old, 
was  a  household  name  in  my  home- 
town of  Milwaukee  in  the  fifties,  six- 
ties and  seventies.  He  was  one  of  the 
preeminent  portrait  photographers  in 
that  Great  Lakes  community,  and  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  He  count- 
ed among  his  clients  and  friends  such 
famous  Americans  as  James  Stewart, 


Talulah  Bankhead.  and  Henny  Young- 
man. 

He  captured  on  black  and  white  film 
the  political  and  social  leaders  of  his 
time.  His  creativity  and  expertise  in 
the  darkroom  was  the  source  of  inspi- 
ration for  a  younger  generation  of 
photographers,  many  of  whom  he  per- 
sonally instructed  at  Milwaukee's 
Layton  School  of  Art,  and  for  those 
fortimate  enough  to  see  those  por- 
traits. 

In  his  prime,  Walter  Sheffer's  name 
was  frequently  in  the  papers.  He  was, 
in  the  words  of  a  fellow  Milwaukean, 
"a  successful  photographer  in  the 
world  of  the  social  elite." 

But  that  was  when  he  was  in  his 
prime.  Walter  Sheffer,  like  so  many 
talented,  gifted  individuals,  suffered  a 
setback.  His  came  in  the  form  of 
severe  arthritis  when  he  was  in  his 
late  fifties. 

His  doctors  told  him  he  would  never 
walk  again,  that  the  best  he  could  look 
forward  to  was  life  in  a  wheelchair. 
Seven  years  ago,  ailing  and  desolute, 
he  became  a  resident  of  the  River 
Hills  East  Nursing  Home  in  Milwaukee 
and  abandoned  any  thought  of  ever 
again  practicing  his  craft. 

But  Mr.  Sheffer's  story  did  not  end 
in  a  wheelchair  in  the  River  Hills  East 
home.  For  the  overriding  emphasis  at 
River  Hills  East,  as  it  is  in  so  many 
nursing  homes,  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
its  residents.  For  many  residents,  it 
may  mean  simply  learning  again  how 
to  feed  oneself,  or  how  to  bathe  one- 
self, or  how  to  keep  a  room  clean. 

For  Walter  Sheffer,  it  meant  reopen- 
ing the  door  he  had  closed  to  a  talent 
Milwaukeans  had  enjoyed  for  years. 

About  2  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  a 
Milwaukee  artist  by  the  name  of  Sue 
Bartfield  went  to  River  Hills  East  to 
do  a  project  for  Jewish  Vocational 
Services,  a  group  that  works  with  the 
disabled  by  getting  them  involved  in 
the  arts.  Among  the  River  Hills  East 
residents  that  she  interviewed  for  this 
project  was  Walter  Sheffer. 

Sue  Bartfield  recognized  who  he 
was,  and,  with  the  guidance  and  en- 
couragement of  the  nursing  home 
staff,  began  to  pull  Walter  Sheffer  out 
of  his  shell  and  back  into  a  productive 
life. 

She  worked  with  Walter  daily,  bring- 
ing him  new  clothes,  driving  him 
aroimd  town,  talking  to  him  about  his 
craft  and  her  interest  in  learning  pho- 
tography. Perhaps  it  was  the  teacher 
in  Walter,  perhaps  it  was  the  emotion- 
al imion  with  a  fellow  artist,  perhaps 
it  was  the  special  sharing  between  the 
generations,  whatever  it  was.  Walter 
responded. 

One  afternoon  when  Sue  came  to 
visit.  Walter  had  his  camera  equip- 
ment out  of  storage.  Another  day.  he 
had  some  of  his  old  photographs  there 
for  her  to  see.  Finally,  he  set  up  his 
dark  room  equipment  and  began  in 
earnest  to  create  again  the  stunning. 


emotion-packed  photographs  for 
which  he  had  been  so  famous. 

And  suddenly  what  had  been,  what 
was  only  past  glory,  became  a  new  re- 
ality for  Walter  Sheffer. 

With  the  help  of  River  Hills  East,  he 
worked  through  the  pain  of  arthritis, 
determined  not  to  be  wheelchair- 
boimd. 

With  Sue  Bartfield.  he  embarked  on 
a  new  photographic  essay  on  older 
Americans.  That  essay,  called  "The 
Faces  of  Aging."  premiered  in  Milwau- 
kee in  1985  and  since  then  has  been 
shown  in  Illinois  and  California. 

Tonight.  Walter  Sheffer  and  "The 
Faces  of  Aging"  will  be  honored  at  a 
reception  at  the  National  Council  on 
Aging's  Art  Gallery  at  600  Maryland 
Avenue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  attend 
and  see  this  critically  acclaimed  photo- 
graphic essay. 

His  coming  to  Washington  is  espe- 
cially meaningful  to  me.  because 
Walter  Sheffer  photographed  me  with 
my  brother  and  two  sisters  when  I  was 
in  high  school  in  Milwaukee.  That 
photograph  is  in  my  office  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President.  Walter  Sheffer's  jour- 
ney back  to  a  productive  life  has  been 
dramatic.  He  now  plays  organ  for  his 
fellow  River  Hills  East  residents  at 
breakfast  each  day.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  home's  gardening  club.  He 
takes  pictures  for  the  in-house  news- 
letter. 

And  he  has  brought  to  the  residents 
of  this  Milwaukee  nursing  home  a  new 
dignity  as  these  men  and  women  enjoy 
the  anonymous  acclaim  of  having 
their  faces  seen  by  countless  Ameri- 
cans who  are  learning  through  them 
of  the  pain,  the  joys,  the  dignity  of 
growing  old. 

The  story  of  Walter  Sheffer  is  a 
story  repeated  countless  times  in 
many  niu-sing  homes  throughout 
America.  E3very  day,  men  and  women 
considered  too  old  or  too  debilitated  or 
too  ill  to  care  for  themselves  are  be- 
coming self-sufficient.  Many  even 
leave  the  nursing  home  to  return  to 
their  families. 

As  one  nursing  home  official  told 
me,  "The  misconception  about  nursing 
homes  is  that  people  never  get  better; 
people  just  get  old,  go  there  and  die. 
But  our  home  is  like  a  revolving  door. 
They  come,  and  they  go  back  out 
again.  And  many  of  those  who  can't 
leave,  for  physical  or  emotional  rea- 
sons, still  can  realize  tremendous 
growth.  They  nm  the  gift  shop;  they 
help  serve  the  lunches  •  •  •  they 
become  extremely  active  and  they 
have  responsibilities." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  fundamen- 
tal lesson  of  the  Walter  Sheffer  story. 
The  acclaim  his  rehabilitation  is  re- 
ceiving may  not  be  typical  for  other 
older  Americans,  but  it  is  an  example 
of  their  resiliency,  and  of  their  ability 
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to  find  new  avenues  of  expression  and 
vitality. 

I  applaud  Walter  Sheffer  and  his 
successful  struggle  to  return  to  a  pro- 
ductive life.  And  in  this  national  Older 
Americans'  Month.  I  congratulate  all 
elderly  Americans  for  their  contribu- 
tions—past, and  present,  and  future— 
to  the  strength  of  our  society. 


DEATH  OF  MARY  OOHLKE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mary  Gohlke.  On  March  9,  1981.  Mary 
Gohlke  became  only  the  fourth  person 
in  history  to  receive  a  heart-lung 
transplant. 

Tnuisplant  operations  are  common- 
place today,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
5  years  ago.  Mary,  of  Scottsdale.  AZ. 
contacted  my  office  when  she  was  di- 
agnosed as  having  cardiopulmonary 
hypertension.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
then-new  medication,  the  experimen- 
tal operation  could  be  done.  That  ex- 
perimental operation  added  5  years  to 
Mary's  life. 

Doctors  were  skeptical  and,  previous 
to  Mary,  the  longest  living  recipient  of 
a  heart-lung  transplant  survived  only 
23  days— the  odds  were  not  exactly  in 
Mary's  favor.  But  Mary  wanted  to  live 
more  than  she  wanted  to  die  and  she 
defied  those  odds.  After  her  operation 
she  became  an  outspoken  advocate  for 
organ  donation. 

Over  140  heart-lung  transplant  oper- 
ations have  been  done  since  Mary's 
surgery.  She  has  given  more  to  this 
world  than  she  could  possibly  take. 
Her  bravery  serves  as  a  beacon  to 
those  in  similar  situations  who  face 
certain  death,  and  has  proven  that 
with  determination  and  strength, 
almost  anything  is  possible.  Mary's 
message  was  simple.  "Don't  quit!" 
Mary  didn't  quit;  she  fought  until  the 
very  end. 


OBANDO  Y  BRAVO  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  an  arti- 
cle by  the  courageous  archbishop  of 
Managua,  Cardinal  Obando  Y  Bravo. 
Having  met  with  the  cardinal  on  sever- 
al occasions,  both  here  in  Washington 
and  in  Managu|i.  I  wish  to  bring  his 
writing  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  humble  man,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  and  a  man  of  great 
faith,  faith  not  only  In  God  but  in  his 
people. 

Furthermore,  notwithstanding  the 
naked  efforts  of  the  Sandinista  regime 
to  discredit  and  isolate  him  from  his 
flock.  Cardinal  Obando  Y  Bravo  has 
remained  a  hero  to  the  repressed  and 
abused  majority  in  Nicaragua.  His  stal- 
wart defense  of  freedom  and  his  un- 
willingness to  be  manipulated  by  the 
political  forces  at  work  in  Nicaragua 
has  made  with  a  true  shepherd  and  a 


beacon  of  hope  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

In  his  article,  the  cardinal  clearly  de- 
scribes the  precarious  situation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua.  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  his  statement: 

I  felt  then  that  I  ought  to  tell  the  truth 
and  speak  as  a  prophet  speaks,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  a  "voice  that  crleth  in  the  wil- 
derness." I  would  explain  to  those  that  have 
ears  to  hear  the  sensitive  situation  of  our 
Church  and  the  serious  danger  we  place 
ourselves  in  simply  (by)  speaking  out. 

He  then  does  not  hesitate  to  explain 
the  reality  of  Nicaragua  today,  where 
thousands  flee  from  Sandinista  tyran- 
ny and  those  who  remain  suffer  under, 
and  I  quote,  "The  most  terrible  viola- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech  in  the  history  of  our  country." 
In  eloquent  words,  which  become 
almost  a  plea,  he  calls  our  attention  to 
"the  progressive  and  suffocating  re- 
striction of  public  liberties  of  an  inter- 
minable national  emergency  law  and 
the  continual  violation  of  human 
rights." 

Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo's  call  is  for 
reconciliation,  for  the  genuine  dialog 
that  has  been  categorically  and  re- 
peatedly rejected  by  the  Sandinista 
regime.  Our  task,  in  guiding  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  must 
be  to  help  bring  about  that  dialog. 

The  carginal  carefully  explains  that 
he  cannot  comment  on  the  content  of 
U.S.  policy,  and  why  he  cannot  do  so. 
We  cannot  use  him  to  sanction  our  de- 
cision. Whichever  side  we  are  on,  he 
will  justify  us.  But  the  courageous  car- 
dinal has  made  sure  that  we  will  have 
the  facts  upon  which  to  base  our  deci- 
sion. 

I  only  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
choose  to  act  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  the  fur- 
ther and  permanent  enslavement  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Cardinal  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Nicaragua:  The  Sandinistas  Havx  Oaockd 
■    AND  Bound  Us 

(In  an  effort  to  illuminate  the  Internal  Nica- 
raguan scene  while  Congress  is  consider- 
ing whether  to  resume  military  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras.  we  Invited  Cardinal 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  archbishop  of 
Managua,  to  give  his  views) 
Your  message  asking  me  for  an  article  ar- 
rived on  Simday,  April  13.  Just  as  I  finished 
celebrating  Mass,  and  my  first  decision  was 
not  to  grant  your  request.  I  must  not  con- 
fuse my  pastoral  mission  with  others,  how- 
ever worthy,  such  as  politics  or  Journalism, 
which  are  different  from  the  mission  that 
our  Lord  has  entrusted  to  me.  But,  I  am  not 
obligated  to  keep  silent  either.  As  a  man,  as 
a  citizen,   as  a  Christian   and   even   as  a 
bishop,  I  have  certain  duties  that  I  must  ful- 
fill, and  these  duties  compel  me  to  grant 
your  request. 


In  the  Maas  I  Just  celebrated,  I  had  to  an- 
nounce, with  great  sorrow,  that  some  of  the 
offices  of  the  Curia,  occupied  by  the  State 
Security  Police  since  October  1985,  had 
been  confiscated  by  government  order,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  were  built  on  land 
occupied  by  the  Apostolic  Nunciature. 

In  these  offices  there  was  a  small  printing 
press  donated  by  the  German  Bishops'  Con- 
ference, which  was  used  to  print  our  bulle- 
tin "Igleaia,"  a  strictly  intra-ecclesiastical 
publication.  Both  the  press  and  the  bulletin 
were  seized  by  the  State  Security  Police, 
along  with  all  the  files.  Including  baptismal 
records  and  my  own  personal  seal. 

During  the  Mass,  I  read  the  pastoral  letter 
which  we,  the  bishops  of  Nicaragua,  had 
written  for  Holy  Week.  The  pulpit  was  now 
our  only  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion, because  the  letter  was  totally  censored 
and  pulled  from  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa,  the  only  private  newspaper  In 
the  country,  which  attempted  to  publish  It. 
but  in  vain.  We  believe  that  the  reason  for 
the  censorship  was  that  for  the  second  time 
we  called  all  Nlc&raguans  to  reconciliation 
and  dialogue  as  the  only  way  to  peace. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Sunday 
buUetin  with  the  prayers  and  texts  for  the 
day  would  not  be  available  because  it  was 
confiscated  and  tliat  my  Sunday  address 
would  not  appear  in  La  Prensa,  which, 
under  the  heading  "The  Voice  of  Our 
Pastor,"  had  been  published  for  many  years 
in  that  newspaper,  because  it  too  had  been 
censored,  despite  the  special  care  taken  to 
exclude  from  it  anything  that  could  serve  as 
the  remotest  excuse  lor  censorship. 

"Radio  Catolico,"  the  only  Catholic  radio 
station,  had  been  closed  by  the  State  several 
months  earlier.  It  was  at  this  point,  when 
the  Church  was  gagged  and  bound,  that 
your  request  arrived. 

The  reading  for  the  day,  taken  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  about  an  incident 
that  pricked  my  conscience.  The  Sanhedrln 
sent  for  Peter  and  John.  Intending  to  force 
them  into  silence.  "But  Peter  and  John  said 
to  them  in  reply:  Is  It  right  In  God's  eyes 
for  us  to  obey  you  rather  than  God?  Judge 
for  yourselves.  We  cannot  possibly  give  up 
speaking  of  things  we  liave  seen  and 
heard-  '  (Acts  4:18-20). 

I  felt  then  that  I  ought  to  teU  the  truth 
and  speak  as  a  prophet  speaks,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  a  "voice  that  crleth  In  the  wil- 
derness." I  would  explain  to  those  that  have 
ears  to  hear  the  sensitive  situation  of  our 
Church  and  the  serious  danger  we  place 
ourselves  in  simply  by  speaking  out. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  incident  related  in 
the  22nd  chapter  of  Matthew:  "Then  the 
Pharisees  went  away  and  agreed  on  a  plan 
to  trap  him  In  his  own  words."  The  method 
they  chose  was  to  appeal  hypocritically  to 
His  spiritual  authority,  saying:  "Master,  you 
are  an  honest  man,  we  know;  you  teach  in 
all  honesty  the  way  of  life  that  God  re- 
quires. .  .  .  Give  us  your  ruling  on  this:  are 
we  or  are  we  not  permitted  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  Roman  emperor?"  Jesus  was  aware  of 
their  malicious  intention  and  said  to  them: 
"You  hypocrites!  Why  are  you  trying  to 
catch  me  out?" 

History  repeats  Itself,  and  this  Is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  Bishops,  a  situation 
that  we  denounced  in  our  recent  pastoral 
letter.  An  appeal  is  made  to  our  moral  au- 
thority and  to  our  position  as  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  the  people.  We  are  asked  to  make  a 
statement  on  an  extremely  sensitive  politi- 
cal matter,  but  the  real  objective  Is  not  to 
seek  moral  guidance,  but  rather  to  use  our 
statement  to  manipulate  opinion. 
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If  Jesus  had  answered  that  taxes  should 
be  paid  to  Caesar,  He  would  have  become  a 
collaborator  of  the  occupying  Roman  impe- 
rialists. If  He  had  answered  no.  He  would 
have  become  a  criminal  and  an  agitator  who 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  He  had  not 
answered  at  all.  He  would  have  lost  His  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

We  are  asked  to  issue  b  statement  against 
U.S.  aid  to  the  insurgents.  The  state-con- 
trolled communications  media,  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  masses  in  the  service  of  the 
system  and  their  allies  in  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Church  and  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Father  Miguel  d'Escoto,  are  all 
clamoring  for  our  statement.  But,  as  I  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  moral  guidance  that  is 
sought,  since  on  several  occasions  our  Con- 
ference of  Bishopis  has  already  stated  that  it 
was  against  any  outside  interference,  wheth- 
er by  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
(Pastoral  letter  of  April  22,  1984).  The  in- 
tention is  to  use  the  statement  to  manipu- 
late. 

While  no  effort  was  spared  in  suppressing 
our  earlier  statements,  this  statement  would 
be  given  international  publicity.  Not  for  the 
faithful— but  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  we 
are  not  pastors  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

If  we  were  to  support  military  aid  to  the 
insurgents,  we  would  be  persecuted  as  trai- 
tors. If  we  opposed  aid.  we  would  be  accused 
of  taking  sides,  which  would  automatically 
disqualify  us  as  pastors  to  all  of  the  people. 
If  we  remain  silent,  our  silence  would  be 
considered  guilty,  the  silence  of  complicity. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Bishops  has  more  than  once  issued  state- 
ments on  political  matters.  But  there  is  one 
big  difference:  the  U.S.  bishops'  statements 
are  made  freely,  they  are  addressed  to  their 
own  people  and  their  purpose  is  to  provide 
moral  guidance.  They  can  make  such  state- 
ments in  complete  freedom,  and  they  can 
give  their  reasons,  with  full  access  to  the 
communications  media.  Their  words  are  not 
censored,  twisted  or  distorted.  But  above  all, 
their  statements  do  not  make  them  crimi- 
nals and  traitors  to  their  country. 

In  Nicaragua  any  dissident  from  the  San- 
dinista  cause  can  be  placed  outside  the  law 
through  an  ingenious  distortion  of  the 
truth: 

The  government,  with  all  the  media  under 
its  control,  has  taken  great  pains  to  con- 
vince the  outside  world  that  what  is  hap- 
pening is  essentially  a  direct  attack  by  the 
United  States  on  our  country.  That  there  is 
a  war.  open  or  covert,  between  the  two 
countries,  and,  consequently,  any  form  of 
assistance  to  the  enemy,  whether  material 
or  moral,  is  punishable  by  law. 

Along  the  same  lines,  and  with  equal  in- 
sistence, it  rejects  both  the  idea  that  an 
East-West  conflict  has  made  of  our  country 
a  disposable  card,  a  pawn  in  the  game  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  and  the  reality  of  a 
civil  war  an  enormous  number  of  Nicara- 
guans  oppose  with  all  their  might  the  turn 
taken  by  a  revolution  that  has  betrayed  the 
hopes  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  even  its 
own  promises. 

To  accept  the  reality  of  an  East- West  con- 
flict would  be  to  admit  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  just  as  much  the  tools  of  Soviet  inter- 
ests as  the  insurgent  forces  are  of  the 
United  States.  If  this  is  accepted,  aid  from 
the  one  is  equally  as  deplorable  as  aid  from 
the  other.  It  would  necessitate  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisors,  as 
well  as  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Military 
aid. 

If  the  reality  of  an  internal  conflict  be- 
tween Nicaraguans  is  admitted,  the  conclu- 


sion could  not  be  avoided  that  the  insurgent 
dissidents  are  now  in  the  same  position  that 
the  Sandinistas  themselves  once  occupied, 
and,  consequently  that  they  have  the  same 
right  that  the  Sandinistas  had  to  seek  aid 
from  other  nations,  which  they  in  fact  did 
request  and  obtain  in  order  to  fight  a  terri- 
ble dictatorship. 

To  accept  this  would  mean  giving  the  in- 
surgents the  title  of  "rebels,"  a  title  that 
the  Sandinistas  proudly  gave  to  themselves 
in  former  days. 

The  only  possible  argrument  against  this  is 
that  unlike  the  Somozan  dictatorship, 
which  the  Nicaraguan  people  fought  almost 
unanimously,  this  is  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, legitimately  constituted,  which  places 
the  interests  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
above  any  ideological  struggle  or  interna- 
tional cause,  seeks  the  welfare  and  peace  of 
the  people  and  enjoys  the  support  of  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true  either.  To 
accept  this  as  the  indisputable  truth  is  to 
ignore  the  mass  exodus  of  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, who,  on  numerous  occasions,  fled  in  the 
thousands,  accompanied  by  their  bishop, 
Salvador  Schlaeffer.  It  is  also  to  ignore  the 
departure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Nicara- 
guan men  and  women  of  every  age.  profes- 
sion, economic  status  and  political  persua- 
tion.  It  is  to  ignore  that  many  of  those  who 
are  leaders  or  participants  in  the  counter- 
revolution were  once  leaders  or  members  of 
the  Sandinista  front  or  were  ministers  In 
the  Sandinista  government.  It  is  to  ignore 
the  lack  of  any  justification  for  the  most 
terrible  violation  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  speech  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
It  is  to  ignore  the  progressive  and  suffocat- 
ing restriction  of  public  liberties,  under  the 
cover  of  aninterminable  national  emergency 
law  and  the  continual  violation  of  human 
rights.  It  is  to  ignore  the  expulsion  of 
priests  and  the  mass  exodus  of  young  people 
eligible  for  military  service.  *  *  '  None  of 
this  is  true  of  a  government  that  has  the 
sympathy  and  general  support  of  the 
people. 

And  this  is  what  the  Nicaraguan  bishops 
wish  to  state: 

"It  is  urgent  and  essential  that  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  free  of  foreign  interference  or 
ideologies,  find  a  way  out  of  the  situation  of 
conflict  that  our  country  is  experiencing. 

"We  reaffirm  today,  with  renewed  empha- 
sis, what  we  said  in  our  patoral  letter  on 
Easter  Sunday.  April  22. 1984: 

"Foreign  powers  are  taking  advantage  of 
our  situation  to  promote  economic  and  ideo- 
logical exploitation.  They  view  us  as  ad- 
juncts to  their  own  power,  without  respect 
for  our  persons,  our  history,  our  culture  and 
our  right  to  determine  our  own  destiny. 

"Consequently,  most  of  the  Nicarguan 
people  live  in  fear  and  are  uncertain  atwut 
the  future.  They  feel  deeply  frustrated. 
They  cry  out  for  peace  and  freedom,  but 
their  voices  go  unheard,  drowned  out  by 
militaristic  propaganda  on  every  side. 

'"We  feel  that  any  form  of  assistance,  re- 
gardless of  the  source,  which  causes  the  de- 
struction, suffering  and  death  of  our  fami- 
lies, or  which  sows  hatred  and  discord 
among  the  Nicaraguan  people  is  reprehensi- 
ble. To  choose  annihilation  of  the  enemy  as 
the  only  possible  way  to  peace  is  inevitably 
to  choose  war." 

The  Church  proposes  reconciliation 
through  dialogue  as  the  only  real  solution, 
the  only  way  to  peace,  and  maintains,  in  the 
words  of  His  Holiness  John  Paul  II,  in  his 
visit  to  El  Salvador  in  March  1983.  that  this 
dialogue  "...  is  not  a  delaying  tactic  to 


strengthen  positions  prior  to  continuing  a 
fight,  but  rather  a  sincere  effort  to  respond, 
by  seeldng  appropriate  solutions  to  the  anx- 
iety, the  pain,  the  weariness  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  many  who  yearn  for  peace.  The  many 
who  wish  to  live,  to  rise  again  from  the 
ashes,  to  seek  warmth  in  the  smiles  of  chil- 
dren, free  from  terror  and  in  a  climate  of 
democratic  cooperation." 

This  is  the  text  that  was  censored. by  the 
Sandinista  government. 

We  are  asked  to  issue  a  statement  against 
aid.  the  Church  and  the  position  of  our 
Conference  of  Bishops,  which  is  trying  to 
guide  the  Church  through  turbulent  waters, 
more  by  the  spirit  than  by  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  politics  of  man.  which  do  not 
seem  to  hold  any  solution  for  such  difficult 
problems.  We  are  in  a  difficult  situation,  but 
we  place  our  faith  and  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Lord  of 
History. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OP 
SENATOR  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  practice  during  my  service  in 
Congress  and  in  previous  public  serv- 
ice to  make  available  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  my  income,  assets,  and  li- 
abilities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  financial  statement  for  1985  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Simon  Discloses  Finances 

Washington.— For  the  31st  consecutive 
year  that  he  has  held  public  office.  U.S. 
Sen.  Paul  Simon,  D-ILL.,  has  released  a  de- 
tailed description  of  his  income,  assets  and 
liabilities. 

Simon  has  been  making  the  voluntary 
annual  statements  since  he  entered  public 
service  as  a  state  representative  in  1955.  He 
followed  the  practice  during  eight  years  in 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  six 
years  in  the  Illinois  Senate,  four  years  as 
lieutenant  governor  and  ten  years  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  listing 
predates  disclosure  requirements  of  state 
and  federal  law  and  continues  to  exceed 
those  requirements. 

Simon  also  made  public  the  detailed  fi- 
nancial disclosure  report  of  his  administra- 
tive assistant,  former  Congressman  Floyd 
Fithian,  available  upon  request. 

The  Illinois  senator  lists  1985  gross 
income  for  himself  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  to- 
taling $162,416.67— up  from  the  Simons' 
income  of  $112,770.35  in  1984.  The  figure  in- 
cludes his  House  and  Senate  salary,  reim- 
bursement for  travel  and  other  expenses, 
rental  income,  honoraria  for  appearances, 
and  other  items. 

The  Simons  had  assets  of  $398,673  and  lia- 
bUties  of  $287,597  for  a  net  worth  of 
$111,076. 

Income  and  net  worth  statement  of  Paul 
and  Jeanne  Simon— 1985 

Income:  Amount 

Salary.  U.S.  Senate $74,683.00 

Salary,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 

senUtives 6,467.00 

State  of  Illinois,  General  As- 
sembly System 17,604.00 

Book  royalties 1,646.00 


Consultant  fees  (Jeanne): 
Meridian  House  Internation- 
al         2.000.00 

American  Associatibn  of  Re- 
tired Persons 3.100.00 

America,  Article  (Jeanne) 175.00 

U.S.  Senate,  expense  reim- 
bursement      17,881.00 

Paul  Simon  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee, expense  reimburse- 
ment          416.00 

B&T  Enterprises 144.00 

Total 124,116.00 


American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges, 
talk 600.00 

Chicago  Magazine,  article 1,000.00 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Sig- 
nalmen    26.87 

Total '  36.235.67 


Honoraria  and  travel  reimburse- 
ments: 

Wall  Street  Journal,  article 150.00 

National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers,  talk 1,000.00 

National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals, 
talk 500.00 

The  Washington  Caucus,  talk...         500.00 

United  Church  of  Christ 
(Washington),  talk 100.00 

Schulman  Management  Co. 
(California),  talk 2,000.00 

Missouri  Democrat  Days,  talk...      1,000.00 

American  Podiatric  Medical 
Association,  talk 2,000.00 

American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion, talk 1.000.00 

National  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  talk 1,000.00 

American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities, 
talk 1,000.00 

National  Education  Associa- 
tion, talk 2,000.00 

Princeton  University,  talk 250.00 

Southern  Minnesota  District  of 
the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  talk 500.00 

United  Parcel  Service,  talk 2,000.00 

United  Jewish  Appeal,  (Massa- 
chusetU),  talk 1,000.00 

B'Nai  Israel  Congregation 
(Maryland),  Ulk 750.00 

Marycrest  College  (Iowa),  talk..         850.00 

Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  (Washington), 
talk 200.00 

Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation. Ulk 200.00 

College  of  Charleston  (South 
Carolina),  talk 1,198.01 

Roanoke  College  (Virginia), 
talk 1,000.00 

American  Jewish  Congress 
(New  York),  talk 101.00 

Pfizer.  Inc..  talk 2,000.00 

Letter  Carriers  Political  Fund, 
talk 500.00 

Seyforth.  Shaw,  Pairweather  & 
Geraldson  (Washington), 
talk 1,000.00 

Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  (California),  talk 2.000.00 

Brookings  Institution  (Wash- 
ington), talk 300.00 

Boston  Globe,  article 200.00 

Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St. 
Louis,  talk 2.000.00 

National  Council  of  Education- 
al Opportunity,  talk 1.000.00 

New  York  Times,  article 150.00 

Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  & 
Feld  (Washington),  talk 2,000.00 

American  Jewish  Committee 
(California),  talk 2,000.00 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
talk 500.00 


Interest  Income: 

Franklin  Fund 61.00 

U.S.  Senate  Federal  Credit 
Union 254.00 

General  American  Insurance ....  96.00 

Polish  National  Alliance  Insur- 
ance   6.00 

NCNB  Bank  of  Florida 8.00 


Total., 


425.00 


Dividends: 

Adams  Express 81.00 

Bethlehem  Steel 2.00 

Crown  Zellerbach 6.00 

Dreyfus  Fund 1,151.00 


Gulf  &  Western . 

Harper  &  Row 

Lear  Siegler 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric . 

Ralston  Purina 

Scott  Paper 


1.00 
8.00 

18.00 
356.00 

12.00 
5.00 


Total. 


1,640.00 


Net  worth  statement: 
Assets: 

University  Bank,  checking 
account 11.00 

U.S.  Senate  Federal  Credit 
Union,  checking  account 426.00 

NCNB  National  Bank  of 
Florida,  savings  account 207.00 

Loan  to  Senator  Paul  Simon 
office  account 2,000.00 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 2,83 1 .00 

Chirstian  Church  of  Salem, 
bond 250.00 

General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance, cash  value 3,519.00 

Polish  National  Alliance  In- 
surance, cash  value 1,681.00 

Congressional  Retirement 
System,  cash  value 59.010.00 

Condominium.  Tarpon 
Springs.  FL,  1979  purchase 
price 81,000.00 

Improvements  to  condomini- 
um          214.00 

B  &  T  Enterprises 10,000.00 

11.8  acres  near  Makanda,  IL, 
purchased  1978 21,500.00 

Home  at  Makanda  property, 
constructed  1981-82 142,265.00 

Improvements  to  Makanda 
property 7,074.00 

Furniture  and  Presidential 
Autograph  Collection 18,000.00 

1983  Ford  Mustang 6,000.00 

1980  Chevrolet 2,000.00 

IRA,  Paul 10,698.00 

IRA,  Jeanne » 5,016.00 

Total 373,702.00 


Stock  and  bond  holdings  with 
number  of  shares  (as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1985): 

Adams  Express,  109 2,112.00 

Bethlehem  Steel.  5 78.00 

Borman's,  8 96.00 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts,  10 92.00 

Crown  Zellerbach.  6 247.00 

Dreyfus  Fund 14.452.00 

Franklin  Money  Fund 664.00 

Gulf  St  Western,  1 49.00 


Harper  &  Row,  15 

Lear  Siegler,  8 

Intergroup  Corp.  25 

Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Co., 

200 

Pax  World  Fund,  Inc 

Ralston-Purina.  12 

Rohr  Industries,  6 

Scott  Paper.  4 

United  M  4c  M,  8 

Jet-Lite,     120     (approxmate 

value) 
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336.00 
952.00 
250.00 

4,000.00 
2S0.00 
564.00 
174.00 
203.00 
152.00 

300.00 


Total 24.971.00 


Uabllities: 
University  Bank.  Carbondale. 

note 24.700.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Col- 

llnsvlUe.  note 44,699.00 

Crossland  Federal  Savings  Sc 

Loan     Association,     mort- 
gage       55.636.00 

Polish    National    Insurance. 

loan 1.392.00 

General  American  Insurance. 

loan 3.021.00 

First     Federal     Savings     St 

Loan,  mortgage....^ 110.849.00 

Crossland   Savings   Si   Loan. 

note 13.276.00 

Community  Trust,  Irvington. 

note 15,524.00 

First     Federal     Savings     St 

Loan,  note 4,000.00 

DuQuoin  SUte  Bank  note 14.500.00 

Total 287.597.00 


Total  assets 398.673.00 

Total  liabilities 287.597.00 

Net  worth 111.076.00 

■Honoraria  are  limited  to  t22.40S.  The  amount 
over  that  has  been  donated  to  charities. 

Gifts  received  of  more  than  $25  value  outside  of 
Immediate  family  memkwrs: 

Steak  knives  from  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  value  not  known.. 

Book.  Building  a  National  Imaot.  from  Robert 
Daniell  of  Hartford.  Ct..  value  not  known. 

Pour-volume  History  of  lUinoU  Democrat*  from 
Stan  Glass  of  Chicago,  value  not  known. 

Suitcase  from  Simon  Senate  staff  and  friends, 
value  not  known. 


FOUR  LITTLE  PAGES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  a  longstanding 
and  diverse  theatrical  tradition.  Each 
year,  Missourians  are  treated  to  msuiy 
outstanding  new  productions  and  re- 
vivals. 

I  rise  today  to  extend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  chance  to  sample  some  of 
that  wonderful  Missouri  creativeness. 
Next  week,  in  Washington,  DC,  there 
will  be  a  presentation  of  the  musical 
"Pour  Little  Pages."  a  25-minute  cele- 
bration of  our  approaching  constitu- 
tional bicentennial.  A  native  St.  Loui- 
san,  David  Chambers,  is  the  coauthor 
and  lyricist  of  this  work.  "Pour  Little 
Pages,"  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  is  the  first  national 
program  to  inform  and  involve  the 
public  in  the  upcoming  bicentennial. 

St.  Louisans  and  Washingtonians 
both  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Chambers' 
work:  He  is  currently  producing  direc- 
tor at  the  Repertory  Theatre  of  St. 
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Louis,  and  from  1979  to  1981,  he 
served  as  producer  at  Washington's 
Arena  Stage. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  add 
this  production  to  their  schedules.  As 
the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitution 
draws  nearer,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  its 
meanings  and  to  join  in  a  public  reaf- 
firmation of  its  tenets. 


their  excellent  efforts  in  organizing 
the  festivities  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation about  National  Science  Week. 
This  will  be  an  exciting  and  eventful 
week. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  1:30  e.s.t.,  175,000  helium  bal- 
loons filled  with  weather  tracking 
cards  were  launched  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  kick  off  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Science  Week.  Hundreds  of 
schools,  scientific  associations,  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  corporations  partici- 
pated with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  this  balloon  launch.  These 
groups  will  also  be  sponsoring  and  par- 
ticipating In  many  other  activities 
during  the  week  to  draw  attention  to 
the  key  role  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  play  in  advancing  our 
quality  of  life  and  economic  prosperi- 
ty. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  a  number 
of  events  to  promote  National  Science 
Week  have  been  organized.  The 
School  of  Natural  Science  at  Weber 
State  College  in  Odgen,  UT,  is  hosting 
a  number  of  guest  lectures,  seminars, 
and  tours  for  the  public.  The  Hansen 
Planetariimi  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
science  demonstrations.  Schools 
throughout  the  State  are  holding  sci- 
ence fairs,  inviting  panels,  and  guest 
speakers,  and  having  poster-design 
contests  to  emphasize  the  use  of  sci- 
ence in  our  everyday  lives. 

National  Science  Week  encourages 
us,  especially  our  yoimg  people,  to 
become  aware  of  and  involved  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  engineering,  and 
technological  fields.  Although  we  as  a 
nation  have  a  strong  scientific  and 
technological  base,  as  Mr.  Erich  Bloch, 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, points  out.  "our  future  de- 
pends on  our  continuing  progress  in 
science  and  technology."  As  the  world 
becomes  more  dependent  on  advanced 
technology,  science,  and  engineering 
become  more  vital  to  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare and  competitiveness.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  encourage  our  young  students 
to  study  and  pursue  careers  in  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  fields  because 
they  will  be  the  scientists,  researchers, 
teachers,  and  engineers  of  the  future. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. I  would  also  like  to  congratu- 
late the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  various  scientific  and  civic  organi- 
zations, and  the  corporate  sponsors, 
including  the  Amoco  Foundation,  At- 
lantic Richfield  Foundation,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  Foundation,  Du  Pont 
Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the  General 
Electric    Foundation,    and    IBM,    for 


WILLARD  MARCHING  TIGER 
BAND 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  honor  a 
group  of  Missourians  soon  to  embark 
on  a  trip  to  Great  Britain.  On  Satur- 
day, June  7,  the  Willard  Marching 
Tiger  Band  will  compete  in  the  43d 
Annual  Homchurch  Competition  held 
in  Havering,  England.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied to  the  competition  by  some 
200  of  their  friends  and  relatives  from 
their  hometown. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  to  better  repre- 
sent our  country  than  this  wonderful 
group.  Willard  is  a  small  town  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Missouri.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  as  their  Sena- 
tor. Their  school  system  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  so 
too  is  their  band  program  which  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  the  Willard  Marching  Tiger 
Band,  its  directors,  parents,  and 
friends  every  success  at  the  upcoming 
Homchurch  competition.  May  their 
travels  be  safe  and  enjoyable. 


SENATOR  BYRD:  ENERGY 
LEADER 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  singular  recognition 
which  our  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  received  here  in 
Washington  last  week.  Along  with  a 
number  of  colleagues  from  this  body 
and  the  House  and  several  hundred 
business  executives  from  throughout 
the  country,  I  was  most  privileged  to 
witness  the  presentation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  the  recipient  of  the  1986 
Energy  Leadership  Award  presented 
by  the  organization  Americans  for 
Energy  Independence  at  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening.  Former  majority 
and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee, 
serving  as  honorary  chairman  for  the 
occasion,  presented  the  coveted  award 
to  his  former  counterpart,  whom  he 
described  as  one  "who  more  than 
anyone  alive  embodies  the  traditional 
and  true  spirit  of  the  U.S.  Senate." 

The  award  is  one  which  the  minority 
leader  richly  deserves,  for,  as  the 
award  citation  noted.  Senator  Byrd 
has  seen  our  Nation's  energy  situation 
change  "from  innocent  bliss  to  mind- 
less panic  to  skeptical  neglect"  and 
through  it  all  he  has  "maintained  a 
steadfast  belief  in  basic  principles 
about  the  U.S.  energy  picture  that 
would  have  served  this  country  well, 
had  they  been  heeded." 


The  citation  further  read,  in  part: 
A  country  dependent  on  energy  sources 
which  may  not  be  available  in  a  crisis  is  a 
country  with  one  htuid  tied  behind  its  back. 
Senator  Byrd  has  always  supported  a  strong 
national  defense  that  relies  on  adequate  do- 
mestic energy  resources  that  are  benign  and 
economic.  For  his  steadfast  support  of  this 
eminently  sensible  policy.  Americans  for 
Energy  Independence  is  proud  to  honor 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  with  the  Energy 
Leadership  Award  for  1986. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program,  re- 
cently enacted  into  law,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  is  indeed 
a  champion  of  energy  resources 
"benign  and  economic,"  and  this  Sena- 
tor from  the  Aloha  State,  which  serves 
as  our  Nation's  energy  laboratory  of 
the  Pacific,  is  proud  to  lie  his  friend 
and  colleague  and  to  be  under  his  lead- 
ership. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Senator 
Btrd  struck  a  very  optimistic  note 
about  America's  capability  to  meet  its 
energy  needs  of  the  future.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  BVrd's  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btro 
Upon  Accepting  the  1986  Energy  Leader- 
ship Award  Presented  by  Americans  roR 
Energy  Independence 
Mr.  Byrd.  Amidst  all  the  media  attention 
to  the  various  aspects  of  the  current  oil  situ- 
ation, another  event  of  far  greater  long- 
term  signficance  received  little  or  no  media 
attention.  On  April  I8th.  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  quietly  closed  its  doors. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Program  was  an  investment  in  an 
insurance  policy  for  the  next  decade  and 
beyond— to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and  tar  sands. 
But  the  SFC  was  a  victim  of  the  allure  of 
falling  oil  prices  and  of  the  same  kind  of 
mindless  budget  slashing  that  has  cut  other 
Investments  in  America's  future— such  as 
education.  The  concern  for  the  long-term 
energy  situation  was  dissipated  by  falling  oil 
prices  and  the  disarray  in  OPEC,  and  near- 
term  imperatives  prevailed. 

What  about  other  energy  alternatives  for 
the  future?  The  nuclear  disaster  at  the 
Chernobyl  powerplant  in  the  Soviet  Union 
may  not  be  particularly  reassuring  to  those 
pondering  the  fate  of  civilian  nuclear  power 
in  the  United  States. 

What  about  the  use  of  coal,  our  most 
abundant  fossil  energy  resource?  The  out- 
look for  the  use  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
may  be  very  uncertain  in  part  because  of 
the  pressures  in  the  Congress  to  enact  acid 
rain  legislation.  Congress  would  be  most 
unwise  to  enact  legislation  which  will  not 
only  devastate  the  economies  of  coal-pro- 
ducing States,  but  which  may  lead  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  production  of  America's  number 
one  energy  resource. 

There  is,  however,  hope  for  the  use  of 
coal.  Congress  has  enacted  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program  which  1  introduced 
last  year.  This  program  could  become  the 
cornerstone  of  a  far  more  prudent,  less  dis- 
ruptive approach  to  the  use  of  coal.  The 


Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  provides 
the  basis  for  the  commercial  acceptance  of 
new  and  advanced  technologies  to  use  coal 
in  an  environmentally  acceptable  manner. 
The  use  of  such  technologies  will  not  dis- 
rupt traditional  markets  for  coal,  or  force 
coal-mining  communities  to  become  ghost 
towns.  Indeed,  the  Clean  Coal  Program  will 
produce  jobs,  cleaner  air,  and  energy  for  the 
future. 

In  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  the  three 
weird  sisters  forecast  Macbeths'  downfall 
with  the  engimatic  lines: 

"Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be  until 
great  Bimam  Wood  to  High  Ounsinane  Hill 
shall  come  against  him." 

Certainly,  the  potential  dangers  of  today's 
energy  situation  are  far  more  evident  than 
were  the  dangers  to  Macbeth.  I  hope  that, 
unlike  Macbeth,  we  can  better  perceive  the 
future— that  we  will  use  our  past  experience 
to  force  long-range  energy  policies  on  to- 
morrow's realities  instead  of  on  today's  fan- 
tasies. Let  us  continue  our  efforts  for  Ameri- 
ca's self-sufficiency,  so  thai  we  do  not  again 
fall  victim  to  a  crippling  addiction  to  doubt- 
ful foreign  energy  supplies. 

This  is  a  national  goal  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  this  Nation.  And 
in  that  regard,  I  wish  to  commend  Ameri- 
cans for  Energy  Independence  for  their  ef- 
forts to  educate  Americans  about  the  Na- 
tion's energy  situation,  and  the  importance 
of  energy  independence.  Over  the  years, 
Americans  for  Energy  Independence  has 
been  performing  a  public  service  worthy  of 
note.  You  are  to  be  applauded  for  your  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  energy  security  of  the 
United  States. 


PRESIDENT  MUBARAK  AND 
CAMP  DAVID 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy  remarked  that  the 
courage  of  life  is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final 
moment:  but  it  is  no  less  a  magnificent 
mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  He 
went  on  to  say: 

For  without  belittling  the  courage  with 
which  men  have  died,  we  should  not  forget 
those  acts  of  courage  with  which  men  have 
lived. 

There  is  no  better  description  cap- 
turing the  passing  of  the  torch  in  lead- 
ership from  Anwar  Sadat  to  Hosni 
Mubarak.  We  were  all  aware  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  genuine  commitment  and 
diligent  dedication  to  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  Middle  East  peace.  He  sac- 
rificed his  life  for  it.  Recently,  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  commented  on  the  col- 
lapsed Arab  summit  talks,  mocking 
the  efforts  of  Syria  and  Libya  to 
invoke  a  collective  Arab  defense  pact 
when  they  supported  Iran  in  its  war 
against  Iraq.  He  also  criticized  the 
Arab  League  for  excluding  Egypt  since 
it  made  peace  with  Israel  in  1978. 

President  Mubarak  went  on  to 
defend  the  Camp  David  accords, 
saying: 

God  knows  that  deep  In  their  hearts,  the 
other  Arab  countries  wished  they  had 
Egypt's  courage  to  make  peace  instead  of 
living  in  a  vicious  and  impotent  circle  for 
the  past  7  years. 

I  commend  his  determination  and 
style.  While  we  criticize  Saudi  Arabia 


for  its  invisible  contribution  to  Middle 
East  peace  and  label  the  Saudis  a 
"moderate  Arab  state,"  President  Mu- 
barak explicitly  conveys,  articulates, 
and  demonstrates  Egypt's  friendship 
to  the  United  States  and  deserves  our 
applause.  In  the  most  politically  sensi- 
tive and  volatile  region  in  the  world. 
President  Mubarak  epitomizes  Hem- 
ingway's definition  of  guts— grace 
under  pressure. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  comments  made  on  an 
Egyptian  radio  station  in  Cairo.  These 
specifically  address  Libya  and  Syria.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cairo  Radio  Station  Commxnts:  Libya. 
Syria  Criticized 

Even  if  there  were  heated  foreign  schemes 
aimed  at  weakening  and  paralyzing  the 
Arab  homeland,  the  cancer  that  infects  the 
Arab  world  and  burrows  into  its  body,  its 
flesh,  and  bones,  is  more  destructive  and 
devastating  than  any  foreign  plot.  This 
cancer  Is  Arab  regimes  such  as  Syria  and 
Libya,  who  have  fragmented  and  exhausted 
the  Arab  body. 

The  conspiratorial  Syrian  regime  is  turn- 
ing fraternal  Arab  Lebanon  into  a  feeding 
ground  to  satiate  its  narrow,  regional  hun- 
gers and  desires.  This  regime  is  trying  to 
achieve  these  things  at  the  expense  of  Leba- 
non's unity,  security,  and  Independence,  and 
also  at  the  expense  of  the  supreme  interests 
of  the  Arab  homeland  and  its  vital  issues. 

The  Lebanese  and  Syrian  people  are  not 
the  only  Arabs  living  in  a  nightmare  be- 
cause of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  ruling 
regime  in  E>amascus.  The  Libyan  Arab 
people  also  are  living  under  a  grotesque 
regime,  which  is  fond  of  terrorism  and  the 
color  of  blood.  This  regime  is  not  only  prac- 
ticing terrorism  against  neighboring  Arab 
states  and  peoples,  but  also  against  frater- 
nal and  friendly  states  throughout  the 
world,  and  against  the  Libyan  [>eopIe  as 
well.  The  Libyan  people  are  not  living  with 
the  most  serious  tragedy  they  have  ever  wit- 
nessed in  their  history.  Qaddafi's  regime 
has  become  a  symbol  of  terrorism,  of  which 
he  is  fond  and  which  he  is  practicing.  This 
terrorism  was  the  reason  for  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Libya, 
in  which  many  innocent  Libyans  fell  victim. 
This  confrontation  was  a  serious  escalation 
of  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  and  it 
added  more  heat  to  the  already  serious  and 
active  fires  In  the  region. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
SILVIO  CONTE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3,  1986,  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  Alumni  Association  bestowed 
the  St.  Thomas  More  Award  for  1986 
on  Congressman  Silvio  Conte— one  of 
its  most  distinguished  alumni.  Sil 
CoNTE  is  a  man  of  rare  talent  and 
spirit  whom  I  will  always  cherish  as  a 
friend  and  respect  as  one  of  the  finest 
legislators  and  statesmen  of  our  time. 

Sil  Conte  has  truly  distinguished 
himself  throughout  his  long  and  bril- 
liant career  in  public  service.  For  28 


years,  he  has  served  the  First  District 
of  Massachusetts  with  a  dedication 
and  diligence  that  is  without  equal. 

His  years  at  Boston  College  and 
Boston  College  Law  School,  which 
make  him  a  distinguished  "Double 
Eagle,"  fostered  his  tireless  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  humanity. 

Without  question,  Sil  Conte  holds  a 
very  special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  of  us  who  are  fortimate  enough 
to  know  him.  He  richly  deserved  this 
tribute  from  his  alma  mater. 

In  his  honor,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  upon  receiving 
the  St.  Thomas  More  Award  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Contk  at  Prxs- 

entation  op  Sir  Thomas  More  Awaxo 

From     Boston     College    Law    School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Friends,  alumni,  distinguished  guests— I 
humbly  thank  you  for  bringing  me  back 
here  today  to  my  beloved  alma  mater  for 
this  truly  special  award. 

When  I  first  learned  that  Boston  College 
Law  School  had  chosen  me  to  receive  the 
Saint  Thomas  More  Award,  its  highest 
honor,  I  paused  not  only  to  reflect  on  this 
great  gesture  but  on  the  man  in  whose 
name  the  award  was  given. 

What  I  found  in  Thomas  More's  actions 
and  writings  brought  the  award  very  close 
to  home  and  gave  me  pause  to  consider  ele- 
ments of  myself,  this  institution  and  the 
Congress— my  great  love— that  I  had  not 
considered  before. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  and  foremost  a 
man  of  fervent  spirituality. 

Thomas  More  believed  in  his  God.  he  t>e- 
lieved  In  moral  righteousness,  he  believed  in 
his  heritage  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
he  believed  in  himself. 

These  beliefs  enabled  him  to  relinquish  a 
life  of  material  wealth  and  accept  a  death 
sentence  from  the  king  he  had  nobly  served. 

When  Thomas  More  refused  to  take  the 
oath  for  the  Act  of  Succession  and  Suprem- 
acy, he  relinquished  career  achievement  and 
material  gain  for  a  higher  cause— his  Catho- 
lic church  and  his  Christian  God. 

It  is  this  l>elief  in  a  higher  presence,  a 
greater  good,  that  enables  us  all  to  achieve 
notable  things  in  life. 

Bestowing  upon  me  an  award  named  for 
Saint  Thomas  More  is  the  greatest  honor  I 
can  conceive.  To  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  saint,  scholar  and  truly 
great  human  being  is  overwhelming. 

Like  Thomas  More,  I  too  have  searched 
many  times  deep  within  myself— during  28 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress— for  answers  to 
seemingly  unanswerable  questions. 

It  was  my  belief  in  the  goodness  within 
others  and  a  confidence  in  my  own  abilities 
that  helped  me  rise  to  the  challenges  of  po- 
litical office. 

And  it  was  a  belief  in  God  that  made  the 
toughest  times  bearable. 

The  inner  cry  for  good  is  not  always  easy 
to  answer  and,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  demon- 
strated, can  exact  a  heavy  price. 

As  a  national  legislator.  I  am  often  called 
on  to  make  decisions  that  affect  literally 
millions  of  people. 

Those  decisions,  and  there  have  been  so 
many  over  the  past  28  years,  don't  always 
come  from  experience  or  position  papers  or 
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from  st&ff  experts— or  even  from  common 
sense. 

Most  times  those  decisions  come  straight 
from  the  heart. 

I  remember  many  long  walks  alone 
through  the  empty  halls  of  the  Capitol  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  searching 
for  answers. 

There  was  one  particularly  tough  dilem- 
ma, in  my  second  term,  during  President 
Kennedy's  first  year  as  President.  The 
Rules  Committee  was  controlled  by  conserv- 
ative Southern  IDemocrats  and  Republicans 
who  were  bottling  up  President  Kennedy's 
legislative  agenda. 

He  wanted  to  enlarge  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee so  he  could  get  his  legislation  to  the 
House  floor.  It  became  a  party  issue  with 
the  coalition  of  Southern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  against  the  expansion. 

In  those  days,  young  Congressmen  Icept 
their  mouths  shut  and  did  what  they  were 
told  to  do.  Taking  a  stand  on  this  particular 
issue— voting  my  conscience— would  cost 
dearly. 

I  went  to  bed  very  late  that  evening,  genu- 
inely perplexed  about  what  I  would  do  on 
the  House  floor  the  next  morning.  I  hardly 
slept  at  all  and  I  got  up  very  early,  still  toss- 
ing the  issue  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 

But  on  the  walk  from  my  office  to  the 
Capitol,  that  morning.  I  stopped  for  some 
reason  at  the  reflecting  pool  near  the  west 
entrance.  The  morning  sun  was  bright,  the 
air  still,  and  I  could  see  my  reflection  clear- 
ly in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  pool. 

What  I  saw  went  beyond  the  reflection  in 
that  pool  io  the  very  essence  of  my  being. 
And  I  could  see.  at  that  moment,  the  answer 
to  my  quandary. 

Something  about  that  moment— some- 
thing spiritual  brought  a  new  understand- 
ing, unleashed  that  inner  strength  that  I 
had  searched  for.  And  I  Icnew  what  I  had  to 
do— vote  my  conscience.  I,  and  a  handful  of 
Republicans,  voted  to  enlarge  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  rules  were  changed. 

Thomas  More  showed  us  all  that  there  is 
no  accomplishment,  no  success,  no  achieve- 
ment without  undying  belief  and  inner 
strength. 

During  an  outstanding  career  which  in- 
cluded positions  as  Henry  VIII's  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Thomas  More  maintained  a  spiritual 
devotion  above  all  else. 

That  devotion  guided  him  in  his  decision 
to  turn  from  his  king  rather  than  compro- 
mise what  he  believed  was  just.  Faced  with 
a  choice  between  allegiance  to  his  king  or 
his  God,  the  choice  was  clear. 

Thomas  More's  final  words  on  the  scaf- 
fold July  6,  1535  were  "the  king'6  good  serv- 
ant, but  God's  first." 

I  have  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
we  know  about  Thomas  More's  spiritual  in- 
tegrity, what  sticks  in  my  mind  is  one 
almost  insignificant  little  tale.  As  a  young 
man.  Thomas  More  fell  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  The  problem  was  that  she  had 
an  older  sister  who  had  not  yet  married  and, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  it  was  an  em- 
barrassment for  the  older  sister  not  to 
marry  first. 

Because  Thomas  More  didn't  want  to  em- 
barrass the  older  sister,  he  steered  his  affec- 
tions toward  her  instead  and  later  took  her 
as  his  wife. 

This  act  didn't  change  history  and.  isn't 
the  stuff  legends  are  made  of.  but  it  demon- 
strates what  was  in  this  man's  heart.  He  was 
a  kind  man— always  thinking  about  how  his 
actions  would  affect  the  lives  of  others. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  College  from  the 
South  Pacific,  where  I  was  stationed  during 


World  War  II.  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  all. 
But  my  years  at  BC  and  Boston  College  Law 
School  taught  me  different. 

During  my  years  here,  I  learned  about  jus- 
tice, teamwork,  enterprise  and  gained  the 
all-important  ability  to  believe  in  myself.  I 
learned  how  to  seek  good  in  bad  situations, 
and  how  to  find  strength  when  I  felt  weak- 
ness. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  not  only  to  the  school 
but  to  three  wonderful  men  who  guided  me 
along  while  I  was  here.  And  believe  me.  they 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

Father  Stephen  Mulcahey,  Dean  of  the 
College  at  the  time,  gave  me  my  first  big 
chance.  He  really  took  a  gamble  accepting 
me  from  a  vocational  school  with  experience 
as  a  machinist  and  a  tour  of  military  duty 
under  my  belt. 

But  during  my  years  here  he  became  a 
confident,  friend  and  advisor  to  whom  I 
turned  in  many  times  of  indecision. 

And  there  was  Father  JFX  Murphy.  With- 
out his  help,  I  just  couldn't  have  made  it. 

One  of  the  preconditions  of  my  accept- 
ance at  Boston  College,  you  see,  was  that  I 
take  four  months  of  tutorial  studies. 

Father  Murphy  and  I  burned  a  lot  of  mid- 
night oil  over  the  Latin  texts  those  four 
months  but  those  long  hours  we  toiled  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall  went  far  beyond  Classics.  The 
lessons  he  taught  lasted  a  lifetime. 

And  I'll  never  forget  the  chance  Father 
William  J.  Kennely  gave  me  during  my  first 
year  at  the  law  school. 

I  had  injured  myself  playing  football  and 
the  class  work  and  jobs  just  never  seemed  to 
end. 

Those  classes  at  18  Tremont  Street— with 
no  air  conditioning,  sirens  screaming,  James 
Michael  Curly  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
from  the  streets  outside— seemed  to  go  on 
forever. 

Well,  I  ended  up  with  a  "D"  in  Professor 
O'Reilly's  Future  Interests  course  and 
Father  Kennely  took  me  aside  one  day. 

"Silvio,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
consider  another  law  school." 

I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  told  him  that 
if  I  couldn't  graduate  from  Boston  College 
Law  School,  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  to  any 
other. 

I  had  been  living  in  a  ratty,  roach-infested 
old  boarding  house  for  $5  a  week  down  at  7 
Bullfinch  Place  behind  the  Old  Howard  and 
hitchhiking  home  to  Pittsfield  on  weekends 
to  be  with  my  wife  Corinne  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

I  had  tended  bar  in  Pittsfield  on  week- 
ends, sold  Christmas  cards,  and  painted 
houses  just  to  scrape  by.  I  had  forgotten 
what  sleep  was. 

The  work  load,  the  responsibility  and  the 
pressure— everything— came  to  a  head  that 
afternoon  in  Father  Kennel  y's  office  and  I 
knew.  then,  that  if  he  would  just  give  me 
one  more  chance  I  could  achieve  anything. 

I  told  him  that  if  he  let  me  stay  I  would 
make  the  school  proud  of  me  one  day. 

Father  Kennely  must  have  believed  me 
because  he  gave  me  that  second  chance.  I 
ended  up  graduating  in  the  top  third  of  my 
class  and.  as  you  have  shown  me  today,  I 
made  good  on  my  pledge. 

Father  Kennely  and  I  became  such  good 
friends  I  even  sold  him  on  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing a  Boston  College  Law  School  class  ring 
and  ended  up  designing  the  shank  for  the 
ring,  myself. 

Boston  College  Law  School  educated  me 
in  matters  of  jurisprudence,  but  more  im- 
portant, it  taught  me  to  be  a  good,  strong 
person. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  Thomas  More   in  his  Tower  of 


London  cell  452  years  ago  looking  out  the 
window  as  spring  breathed  new  life  into  the 
countryside. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  Just  a  man  that 
sunny  May  afternoon  four-and-a-half  cen- 
turies ago  when  he  made  the  decision  to  die 
for  what  he  knew  was  right. 

He  was  just  a  man  when  he  denied  his 
King,  he  was  Just  a  man  when  the  axeman 
spilled  his  blood,  but  he  is  a  noble  spirit 
today— a  martyr  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
our  Christian  God— a  rare  example  of  belief 
in  a  greater  good. 

I  have  tried  to  be  an  example  of  what  is 
good  in  government  and  what  is  good  in  the 
American  legal  system. 

Decisions  have  not  always  been  easy  and 
I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  I  wouldn't  like  to  make 
some  over  again. 

But  what  I  can  say  in  all  truthfulness,  is 
that  I  believed  in  what  I  was  doing  then  as  I 
believe  in  what  I  am  doing  today. 

As  the  lone  Republican  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation,  I  think  you  all  understand 
the  unique  pressures  I  face  on  a  daily  basis 
as  a  party  leader. 

Boston  College  Law  School  helped  me 
find  strength  within  myself  and  helped 
define  my  belief  in  a  greater  good.  And  for 
that  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Thomas  More  once  wrote,  "Only  God  be- 
holdeth  the  heart."  That  may  be  true,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  Boston  College  Law  School  will 
always  hold  a  special  part  of  mine. 

Honoring  me  here  today  in  the  name  of  a 
man  made  saint  by  my  Church— a  spirit 
that  has  transcended  time  as  a  symbol  of 
glorious  devotion  and  inner  good— is  a  ges- 
ture I  will  treasure  until  the  day  I,  too,  pass 
to  God's  grace. 

It  is  with  humble,  sincere  thanks  and 
great  honor  that  I  accept  this  award  today. 
I  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  institution  and 
feel  so  very  proud  that  you  feel  I  have 
served  your  heritage  well. 

Your  gesture  is  one  I  shall  never  forget. 

Thank  you  all— from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10:45  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  10:45  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Wallop]. 
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PHARMACEtJTICAL  EXPORT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1848,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  bill  (S.  1848)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Metzenbaum  Amendment  No.  1948,  to 
amend  section  412,  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating  to  require- 
ments for  Infant  formulas. 

(2)  Metzenbaum  Amendment  No.  1949,  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  obtain  information  about  the 
export  of  drugs. 

(2)  Metzenbaum  Amendment  No.  1950,  to 
require  that  the  same  conditions  apply  to 
the  export  of  antibiotic  drugs  as  apply  to 
other  drugs. 

AMXIfDlIZIfT  NO.  ia4t 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  an  amendment  pending  at  the 
desk,  and  that  amendment  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  U.S. 
export  of  unapproved  drugs.  But  this 
is  an  issue  which,  for  too  long,  has 
badly  needed  the  attention  of  the 
Senate— the  safety  and  the  purity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  baby  formula  con- 
sumed by  this  Nation's  infants. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Gore  and  Senator  Sarbanes.  Sena- 
tor Gore,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a 
leader  in  the  House  when  that  body 
first  passed  legislation  in  connection 
with  the  whole  issue  of  infant  formu- 
la. 

The  amendment  now  pending  before 
us  strengthens  the  Infant  Formula 
Act  of  1980,  a  law  which  was  supposed 
to  ensure  that  defective  and,  indeed, 
life-threatening  infant  formula  would 
never  again  reach  the  grocery  shelves. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  will 
recall  that  the  Infant  Formula  Act 
was  a  bipartisan  congressional  re- 
sponse to  a  tragic  incident,  which 
jolted  us  into  the  awareness  that  we 
were  not  doing  everything  that  we 
could  to  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  newborn  babies. 

It  is  with  great  disappointment, 
therefore,  that  I  stand  here  today  and 
say  that  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of 
1980  is  crippled— crippled,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  weak  regulations  which  allow 
baby  formula  to  leave  the  factory 
without  adequate  testing  for  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  prod- 
uct. How  can  anybody  justify  that 
kind  of  situation?  These  regulations, 
Mr.  President,  leave  this  country's 
children  vulnerable  to  the  same  type 
of  tragedy  that  was  experienced  in 
1979. 

In  1979.  the  Syntex  Corp.,  at  that 
time  a  major  manufacturer  of  baby 
formula,  produced  and  sold  a  formula 
which  subjected  infants  to  what  was 
later  described  as  "a  unlqUe  form  of 
malnutrition." 

There  were  20.000  babies  exposed  to 
this  defective  formula.  Some  died. 
Some  will  suffer  the  formula's  harm- 
ful effects  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


So  we  responded  with  the  Infant 
Formula  Act. 

What  a  wonderful  day  it  was  when 
we  were  at  the  White  House  and  the 
little  children  were  there  with  us.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  those  little 
children  were  the  very  ones  that  had 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  use  of 
those  infant  formulas.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  were  there. 

President  Carter,  I  recall,  took  one 
child  on  his  lap  and  said,  "Here's  the 
red  phone.  You  can  call  Mr.  Bre2sh- 
nev." 

It  was  a  day  of  excitement,  because 
we  knew  we  were  doing  something 
right. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Carter 
administration,  FDA  wrote  regulations 
to  accompany  this  new  law.  The  regu- 
lations were  carefully  crafted  and 
quite  detailed. 

Problem  solved— case  closed,  right? 
Wrong.  Wrong,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  be- 
cause those  regulations  were  never  put 
Into  effect.  A  new  draft  was  produced. 
When  those  regulations  were  unveiled, 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Infant  Formula  Act 
had  been  gutted— totally  reversed  in 
its  impact. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  internal  memo 
by  an  FDA  attorney  which  was  uncov- 
ered by  congressional  Investigators: 

The  FDA  official  called  the  rewrit- 
ten regulations  "hardly  recognizable" 
and  he  stated  that  if  a  court  challenge 
of  the  re^s  were  made,  "the  agency 
[FDA]  would  probably  lose."  Those 
are  his  words,  not  mine. 

The  FDA  lawyer  went  on  to  add  that 
the  new  regulation  "incorporates  most 
changes  desired  by  the  industry  •  •  • 
It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  indus- 
try group  will  complain  about  the  cur- 
rent draft  •  •  •."  And  he  was  right. 

That  is  not  all.  He  continued: 

Substituting  general  standards  for  specific 
rules  has  so  altered  the  proposed  regulation 
that  the  two  drafts  cannot  be  meaningfully 
compared  section  by  section. 

So  now  the  new  FDA  had  new  regu- 
lations that  met  a  curious  criterion: 
Industry  groups  would  not  complain. 
FDA's  redrafted  regulations  said: 
Each  manufacturer  may  establish  a  (qual- 
ity control)  system  that  best  suits  it«  own 
needs. 

Can  you  believe  it?  Can  you  believe 
that  each  manufacturer  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  Its  own  quality  con- 
trol system  that  best  suits  the  needs  of 
the  child?  Oh,  no.  That  best  suits  its 
needs. 

But  what  about  meeting  the  needs 
of  infants?  FDA  Commissioner  Arthur 
Hull  Hayes,  Jr.,  dismissed  those  con- 
cerns by  saying: 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  slight  addition- 
al public  health  benefit  that  may  be  gained 
by  adopting  a  very  detailed  rule  can  ge  Justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  significant  additional 
costs  of  such  a  rule. 

I  would  say  to  Arthur  Hayes,  who  is 
no  longer  at  the  FDA:  "Mr.  Hayes.  I 


don't  know  if  you  have  any  grandchil- 
dren; but  if  you  had  grandchildren, 
you  would  be  concerned  about  what 
the  little  babies  are  ingesting,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  talk  about 
the  slight  additional  public  health 
benefit  that  may  be  gained  by  adopt- 
ing a  very  detailed  rule  if  it  were  your 
grandchild  who  was  involved  and  pos- 
sibly put  in  danger  of  Its  life  or  the 
kind  of  future  life  it  might  have,  as- 
suming that  it  lives." 

There  you  have  It.  The  FDA  Com- 
missioner came  up  with  some  half- 
baked  cost/benefit  analysis  and  the 
babies  lost  out  to  the  lobbyists.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  is  about. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us  today  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  baby  formula? 
In  spite  of  a  law  which  could  have 
kept  even  a  single  defective  can  of  for- 
mula from  reaching  consumers,  well 
over  3  million  cans  of  dangerous  for- 
mula have  had  to  be  recalled.  Why? 
Because  inadequate  testing  allowed 
bad  formula  to  leave  the  manufactur- 
ing facility  and  end  up  in  our  homes. 

Do  you  hear  that?  Three  million 
cans  of  dangerous  formula  have  had  to 
be  recalled. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Sarbanes.  Senator  Gore,  and  myself 
simply  sets  up  the  kind  of  quality  con- 
trol system  that  we  voted  for  in  1980. 
It  plugs  the  holes  In  the  current  regu- 
lations and  will  make  parents  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  the  formula  they 
give  their  babies  has  been  tested  and  is 
safe. 

This  amendment  is  quite  similar  to  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  January  24, 
1985. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment 
are  as  follows.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
this  amendment,  in  all  candor,  is  not 
directly  in  point  with  respect  to  the 
drug  export  bill.  But  we  needed  an  op- 
portunity to  present  this  Issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do,  actually,  with  the  drug 
export  issue.  However,  it  is  important 
enough  and  it  is  related  enough,  when 
we  are  talking  about  health  concerns 
of  children,  that  it  belongs  in  this  bill. 
But  it  Is  not  directly  In  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  drug  export  bill. 

What  does  the  amendment  provide? 
It  provides: 

First,  each  batch  of  infant  formula 
must  be  tested  for  each  essential  nu- 
trient before  distribution  to  make  cer- 
tain the  formula  is  free  of  harmful  or 
unsafe  substances. 

Second,  infant  formula  samples 
would  be  periodically  tested  through- 
out the  formula's  shelf  life. 

Third,  each  manufacturer  must 
retain  the  records  pertaining  to  the 
production  of  infant  formula  for  1 
year  after  the  expiration  date,  so  that 
FDA  investigators  can  act  quickly  in 
the  event  of  an  accident. 

Fourth,  each  manufacturer  must 
maintain  a  file  of  complaints  concern- 
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ing  their  products  and  make  that  file 
available  to  the  FDA. 

Fifth,  new  infant  formulas  would 
not  be  introduced  on  the  market 
unless  an  application  has  been  submit- 
ted to  FDA  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

That  is  the  g:uts  of  the  amendment. 
You  could  not  introduce  a  new  infant 
formula  on  the  market  unless  you 
made  an  application  to  the  FDA  and  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sixth,  FDA  would  be  given  a  strong- 
er role  in  a  recall  of  a  defective  formu- 
la because,  even  though  it  had  been 
tested,  it  is  very  possible  it  could  go 
into  the  marketplace  and  be  found  to 
be  defective.  Today,  FDA  must  con- 
vince the  manufacturer  to  voluntarily 
recall  the  product. 

The  children  are  ill.  They  are  suffer- 
ing. They  are  getting  sick.  Some  may 
be  dying.  And  under  today's  regula- 
tions the  FDA  must  go  to  the  manu- 
facture and  say,  "Please,  Mr.  Manufac- 
turer, won't  you  voluntarily  recall  the 
product,"  because  FDA  has  no  author- 
ity to  recall  an  infant  formula  no 
matter  how  dangerous. 

Last,  in  the  event  of  a  recall,  a  notice 
would  have  to  be  posted  at  the  point 
of  sale  in  order  to  better  warn  parents. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  totality  of 
the  amendment.  It  simply  requires 
manufsw;turers  to  test  the  infant  for- 
mula they  produce  before  they  ship  it 
for  distribution.  That  is  not  much  to 
ask,  considering  what  we  are  risking 
today. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
are  much  less  detailed  than  the  FDA's 
original  proposal.  But  if  adopted,  at 
least  we  would  know  that  every  batch 
of  formula  has  been  checked  for  nutri- 
tional content  and  is  free  of  contami- 
nants. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day received  a  letter  from  a  group 
called  Formula. 

The  founders  of  this  group,  Lynn 
Pilot  and  Carol  Laskin,  know  about 
the  dangers  of  unsafe  baby  formula 
through  their  own  tragic  personal  ex- 
perience—their two  boys  were  harmed 
by  a  defective  formula. 
They  stated  in  that  letter: 

We  believe  these  amendments  will  provide 
protection  for  our  nation's  most  precious  re- 
source— our  children. 

And  they  say: 

On  behalf  of  all  parents,  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  these  infant  formula  amend- 
ments. 

Let  me  demonstrate  exactly  the  kind 
of  risks  we  are  taking,  Mr.  President. 
In  January  and  February  of  1982. 
Wyeth  Laboratories  produced  an 
infant  formula  that  contained  abso- 
lutely no  vitiamin  B-6.  A  mistake  was 
made  in  the  mixture  of  the  formula, 
but  the  company's  quality  control 
system  did  not  catch  it. 

According  to  the  FDA: 


Wyeth  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  super- 
vision to  ensure  proper  handling  of  raw  ma- 
terials •  •  *  Wyeth  allowed  poor  raw  mate- 
rial handling  practices  to  develop  and  con- 
tinue without  adequate  controls  thereby 
creating  an  environment  conducive  to 
errors  •  •  •. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  FDA. 
So  4  million  bottles  of  baby  formula 
were  produced  without  vitamin  B-6— a 
situation  that  threatened  to  cause  se- 
rious health  consequences  or  death. 
FDA  said. 

The  total  absence  of  vitamin  B-6  in  the 
diet  of  an  infant  for  more  than  a  few  weelcs 
may  cause  convulsions  and,  in  more  serious 
instances,  brain  damage.  A  vitamin  B-6  defi- 
ciency represents  a  severe  hazard  to  infants 
who  receive  formula  as  a  sole  source  nutri- 
tion. 

By  accident,  Wyeth  discovered  the 
B-6  problem  but  not  before  IVz  million 
bottles  were  distributed  nationwide. 
According  to  FDA  investigators,  if 
Wyeth  had  not  made  this  fortuitous 
discovery,  its  infant  formula  products 
could  have  had  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President,  Wyeth  has  not  been 
the  only  manufacturer  to  produce  de- 
fective formula  since  1980.  Companies 
like  Mead  Johnson,  Abbott  Ross,  and 
Gerber  have  also  failed  to  catch  harm- 
ful baby  formula  before  it  hit  the 
stores. 

Yesterday,  I  read  part  of  the  letter 
from  the  formula  group  that  I  just 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I 
listed  about  12  separate  instances 
where  defective  formula  had  been  put 
into  the  marketplace  by  a  large 
number  of  companies,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Congressional  Record  will  speak 
for  itself  as  to  each  of  the  instances 
and  the  amount  of  defective  formula 
that  has  been  put  into  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  we  worry  so  much 
today  about  tampering  of  consumer 
products,  and  yet  we  are  not  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  make  sure  that 
baby  formula  is  wholesome  when  it 
leaves  the  plant.  That  is  absurd. 

In  a  1983  incident,  another  manufac- 
turer of  infant  formula  had  private 
laboratory  results  confirming  that  its 
product  was  defective.  Listen  to  this. 
But  the  company  went  ahead  and  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  the  formula 
anyway. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  FDA  had 
information  that  the  formula  was  de- 
fective on  August  5.  1983,  the  recall 
did  not  get  started  for  over  2  months! 
Why?  Because  FDA  recall  regulations 
are  completely  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  not  the 
only  one  concerned  with  the  cxurent 
situation.  At  a  conference  on  infant 
formula  last  year,  an  FDA  official 
noted  that  a  total  of  five  infant  formu- 
las had  to  be  recalled  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  explained  that  "poor  quality 
control  resulted  in  the  marketing  of  a 
hazardous  infant  formula." 


He  went  on  to  say  that  PDA  is  wor- 
ried because  "some  quality  control 
plans  seemed  to  be  poorly  organized  in 
an  overall  sense.  This,  of  course, 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  make 
accurate  assessments  of  the  Job  that 
manufacturers  are  doing  to  assure 
that  nutrient  requirements  are  t>eing 
met." 

That  statement  alone  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
walking  a  tightrope  with  respect  to 
the  lives  and  health  of  America's  in- 
fants. The  fact  that  we  allow  baby  for- 
mula manufacturers  to  get  away  with 
sloppy  safety  procedures  is  absolutely 
unacceptable. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  more  to 
strengthen  the  regulations  of  the 
Infant  Formula  Act,  we  will  see  an- 
other infant  formula  disaster.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Why  should  we  wait  for  another  dis- 
aster before  we  are  compelled  to  act? 
Too  often,  Mr.  President,  we  find  our- 
selves reacting  to  a  tragedy,  rather 
than  acting  to  prevent  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no 
margin  for  error  in  the  production  of 
baby  formula.  An  infant  relies  on  the 
formula  to  sustain  life  and  provide  the 
proper  nourishment  at  a  time  of  rapid 
physical  and  mental  development. 

It  is  time  to  end  FDA's  policy  of  "let 
the  baby  beware"  and  instead  to  insti- 
tute the  safeguards  our  children  de- 
serve. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  is  not  directly  in 
point  with  respect  to  the  drug  export 
bill.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  so  urgent 
and  so  much  a  matter  of  an  emergency 
that  I  deemed  it  appropriate  to  offer  it 
on  this  bill. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  if  you  have  any  children,  or  if 
you  have  grandchildren,  and  if  you  are 
concerned  about  their  health,  if  you 
are  concerned  about  what  is  going  in 
their  little  bodies,  then  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  that  anybody  can  justify 
voting  against  this  bill. 

I  would  hope,  frankly,  that  my  col- 
league who  is  managing  the  bill,  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  Senator  Hatch, 
would  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  right.  To 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  to  vote 
against  the  infants  bom  today  and  to- 
morrow and  in  our  future.  Please  do 
not  let  them  down. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

D  1420 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah,  just  as  soon  as  he  has  concluded 
his  remarks  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  remarks  yesterday,  the 
first  problem  I  have  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pharmaceutical  export  amendments  of 
1986.  It  relates  to  an  entirely  different 
subject  area,  that  of  Infant  formula, 
and  would  require  the  Members  of  this 
body  make  judgments  on  matters  for 
which  they  cannot  have  been  well 
briefed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
our  hands  full  with  the  20  or  more 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  which  do  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill,  without  trying  to 
shift  our  attention  to  another  portion 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

More  importantly,  this  amendment 
is  the  subject  of  legislation,  S.  265, 
which  has  not  been  heard  in  commit- 
tee and  has  not  received  a  vote  by 
committee  members.  As  chairman  of 
that  committee,  I  object  to  its  being 
considered  as  an  amendment  on  this 
bill.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
form.  As  my  comments  will  being  out, 
the  issues  raised  by  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation are  complex  and  important,  and 
involve  scientific  evidence  and  judg- 
ment on  that  evidence  which  should 
not  be  made  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  looking  at  final 
passage. 

For  reasons  which  I  will  spell  out, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
will  not  support  this  proposal. 

There  is  no  reason  to  change  current 
law.  FDA  feels  the  Infant  Formula  Act 
of  1980  is  working  well  and  has  been 
no  evidence  that  supports  change. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Infant  For- 
mula Act  of  1980,  there  have  been  no 
known  cases  of  infants  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  nutrient  deficiencies  in  Infant 
formula.  Unlike  the  preenactment  era, 
problems  that  have  occurred  have 
been  resolved  quickly  with  no  harm. 

Since  1980,  there  have  been  eight 
infant  formula  recalls.  Three  involved 
established  manufacturers  of  infant 
formulas.  The  first  of  these,  which  oc- 
curred before  the  quality  majority  of 
cans  of  infant  formula  that  have  been 
recalled  since  the  passage  of  the 
Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980.  This 
recall  involved  a  quality  control  fail- 
ure that  presumably  would  have  been 
detected  and  corrected  under  the  test- 
ing requirements  in  the  current  regu- 
lations. The  second  recall  involved  a 
reduction  in  shelf-life  potency  that 
was  detected  and  dealt  with  by  the 
manufacturer  before  the  nutrient 
levels  fell  below  the  minimum  levels 
allowed  by  the  Infant  Formula  Act. 
The  third  involved  a  deficiency  in  a 
permlx  that  had  been  certified  as 
being  free  from  any  defects  by  the 
premix  supplier.  The  deficiency  was 
caught  quickly  enough  to  prevent 
undue  exposure  to  any  infant. 

The  remaining  five  recalls  involved 
aspiring  manufacturers  of  infant  for- 
mula or  foreign  manufacturers  whose 


products  recently  appeared  in  U.8.  ter- 
ritory in  the  Virgin  Islands  without 
prior  notification  to  FDA.  The  aspir- 
ing manufacturers  generally  disregard- 
ed the  requirements  of  the  Infant  For- 
mula Act  and  presumably  these  recalls 
would  have  been  necessary  under  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  well  as  under 
current  law.  The  foreign  products  may 
have  reached  U.S.  territory  from  an- 
other island  in  the  area  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturer. 

In  addition,  to  these  product  recalls, 
there  has  also  been  an  unusual  recall 
of  literature  involving  a  Japanese  soy- 
based  product  that  was  not  labeled  as 
being  an  infant  formula.  Literature  as- 
sociated with  the  product  suggested 
that  it  could  be  useful  as  an  infant  for- 
mula for  Infants  who  had  feeding 
problems  with  milk.  A  child  in  Canada 
reportedly  developed  rickets  and  other 
nutritional  deficiency  problems  as  a 
consequence  of  these  representations: 
FDA  was  able  to  obtain  a  recall  of  the 
literature.  But  again,  it  is  doubtful 
this  kind  of  occurrence  could  be  pre- 
vented by  new  legislation. 

Tn  summary,  the  Federal  regulation 
of  infant  formula  appears  to  be  work- 
ing. FDA  has  not  been  able  to  identify 
any  systemic  problems  in  the  existing 
regulatory  framework  that  would  re- 
quire the  substantial  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

PRXKARKET  APPROVAL 

The  current  system  under  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  is  one  of  notification  by 
manufacturers  to  FDA.  This  amend- 
ment would  replace  that  system  with  a 
premarket  approval  requirement. 
Make  no  mistake— this  is  a  major  legis- 
lative change.  This  premarket  approv- 
al system  is  much  more  time  consimi- 
ing  and  burdensome  and  consumes 
much  more  agency  and  Industry  re- 
sources. FDA  does  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  time 
lines  set  forth  in  the  amendment,  and 
based  on  its  record  in  the  new  drug 
area  I  would  have  to  agree. 

More  importantly,  we  recognized  the 
potential  impact  of  such  a  system 
when  we  specifically  rejected  the  Fed- 
eral pre-clearance  of  Infant  formula, 
in  favor  of  the  current  notification  re- 
quirement, during  our  consideration  of 
the  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980.  The 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee report  on  that  act  concluded  that: 

The  notification  requirement  .  .  .  will  go 
far  to  assure  consumers  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  safety  while  not  unreasonably  bur- 
dening the  Industry  through  a  potentially 
cumbersome  system  of  marketing  clear- 
ances. 

We  are  now  asked  to  take  the 
that  we  rejected  then.  To  justify 
a  change,  there  should  be  some  coth- 
pelling  reason,  but  FDA  has  stated: 

Our  experience  so  far.  however,  has  not 
revealed  any  deficiencies  in  the  existing  no- 
tification system  that  would  require  a  pre- 
market approval  system  to  correct. 


!  Step 
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Let  me  just  take  a  few  minutes  to 
talk  about  the  requirement  of  testing 
every  batch  in  its  finished  form  for 
every  nutrient.  FDA's  current  testing 
regulations  are  grounded  in  reason 
and  common  sense.  They  recognize 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  testing  for 
testing's  sake.  They  require  that  each 
batch  of  Infant  formula  be  analyed  for 
all  but  6  of  the  29  statutorily  required 
nutrients,  either  at  the  raw  material 
stage,  the  in-process  stage,  or  the  fin- 
ished product  stage.  The  other  6  nutri- 
ents must  be  tested  for  only  at  3- 
month  intervals. 

However,  there  have  been  no  docu- 
mented cases— ever— of  deficiencies  In 
normal  infants  of  biotin,  choline,  and 
inositol,  three  of  the  nutrients.  And  vi- 
tamins D,  and  K,  two  of  the  others, 
are  well-retained  in  the  human  body. 
Finally,  the  vegetable  oils  now  used  as 
fat  sources  are  rich  in  linoleic  acid,  the 
final  nutrient.  This,  combined  with 
the  lack  of  product  deficiencies  with 
these  nutrients  over  the  past  few 
years,  convinces  FDA  that  current  3- 
month  testing  requirement  for  these 
nutrients  is  adequate.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  analyses  for  these  nu- 
trients are  unusually  time  consuming 
and  expensive,  and  would  increase  the 
price  of  the  infant  formula,  and  that 
would  be  very,  very  tragic  for  millions 
of  low-income  people  all  over  the 
world,  especially  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  put  them  through  this  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  have  this  type  of 
added  expense. 

Further,  testing  the  formula  at  the 
finished  product  stage  would  require 
the  manufacturer  to  warehouse  the 
entire  product  batch  during  testing  at 
considerable  expense,  since  some  of 
these  tests  take  months,  and  that  ex- 
pense would  inevitably  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

qCALITT  PACTOM 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  estab- 
lishing quality  factors  for  all  the  re- 
quired nutrients.  This  amounts  to  a 
mandatory  setting  of  standards  for 
bioavailability.  Bioavailability  of  nutri- 
ents in  infants  is  a  far  different  and 
more  variable  matter  from  bioavailabil- 
ity in  new  dnigs,  for  example.  The  sci- 
entific community  has  never  accepted 
standards  for  bioavailability  of  these 
nutrients,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
protein.  And  FDA  has  issued  a  quality 
factor  for  protein.  In  short,  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980  gives  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  establish  quality  fac- 
tors, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  remained  sensitive  to  that 
authority,  using  it  when  it  became  ap- 
propriate. But  there  is  no  sense  in 
forcing  the  Government  to  set  stand- 
ards which  are  still  matters  of  scientif- 
ic uncertainty.  The  important  thing  is 
that  it  is  known  that  some  forms  of 
nutrients  are  more  bioavailable  than 
others,  and  that  all  infant  formula 
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manufacturers  are  using  the  most 
bioavailable  forms  available.  Thus  I 
don't  see  what  improvement  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  bring 
for  our  children. 

What  we  do  not  need  at  this  time  is 
new  legislation  that  has  not  been 
tested  by  the  committee  process  for 
products  that  literally  have  been  cov- 
ered by  legislation  passed  just  5  years 
ago,  legislation  that  is  working  very, 
very  well,  legislation  that  is  protecting 
infants  all  over  the  world,  and  legisla- 
tion which  protects  them  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost. 

Now.  the  Senator,  of  course,  feels 
very  deeply  about  these  type  of 
amendments  and  I  think  he  does  feel 
deeply  about  labeling  and  many  things 
that  he  argues  about.  Sometimes  he  is 
right.  In  this  particular  case,  he  is  not 
right.  We  should  not  have  to  amend 
the  1980  act  at  this  time  on  this  bill 
when  there  have  not  been  hearings 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  needs 
to  be  amended,  other  than  the  Sena- 
tor's feelings. 

To  be  frank  with  you,  this  is  not  the 
thing  to  do  on  this  particular  bill.  So. 
with  that.  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Wait  just  a  second.  Let 
me  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that.  But  I  am  going  to 
ask  my  colleague  to  not  go  forward 
with  the  motion  to  table.  He  has  just 
spoken  and  I  want  to  respond  to  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Of  course.  I  withdraw 
my  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  made  the  point  that  there 
have  been  no  hearings  and  because 
there  have  been  no  hearings  it  is  inap- 
propriate that  we  go  forward  with  an 
amendment  of  this  kind.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  my  chairman  that  on  July 
20.  1983.  I,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Senator  Donald  Riegle. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga.  and  Sena- 
tor Christopher  Dodd  wrote  to  him 
asking  for  hearings.  At  that  time,  we 
said: 

As  members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  we  urge  you  to  convene 
oversight  hearings  on  these  regulations  as  a 
matter  of  urgency. 

That  was  in  July  of  1983. 

If  that  were  not  enough,  in  August 
of  1983,  I  wrote  again  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  which  I  said: 


I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
yet  another  recall  of  adulterated  infant  for- 
mula underway  of  vitamin-deficient  Soyalac 
powder,  milk-free  fortified  formula  for  in- 
fants. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

This  incident  makes  my  recent  request  for 
congressional  hearings  on  all  the  regula- 
tions established  under  the  infant  formula 
bill  even  more  urgent. 

That  was  in  July  of  1983  and  one  in 
August  of  1983.  Two  years  passed  and 
we  still  did  not  get  a  hearing.  On  April 
19,  1985.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Orrin  Hatch,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  and  the  Honorable  Paula 
Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children.  Family.  Alcohol- 
ism, and  Drug  Abuse. 

At  that  point  I  said: 

Last  Sunday,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration announced  that  an  infant  formula 
luiown  as  "Kama-mil"  was  being  called  off 
the  market.  FDA,  which  only  became  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  formula  through  an 
anonymous  source,  found  that  "Kama-mil" 
was  marketed  without  proper  notification 
and  that  it  contained  life  threatening  nutri- 
ent deficiencies. 

My  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  again  requesting  that  a  hearing  be 
scheduled  on  the  current  infant  formula 
regulations  and  on  my  proposed  amend- 
ments as  soon  as  possible.  More  immediate- 
ly, I  urge  you  to  schedule  a  hearing— either 
at  full  Committee  or  Ijefore  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children,  Families,  Alcoholism,  and 
Drug  Abuse— on  the  current  recall  situation, 
in  order  to  explore  the  reasons  FDA  offi- 
cials have  been  unable  to  act  swiftly  in  this 
matter.  As  you  may  know,  this  is  not  the 
first  recall  of  defective  formula  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Act.  Prior  to  the  current  "Kama- 
mil"  recall,  three  million  cans  of  formula 
had  to  be  seized. 

Certainly  we  have  been  pressing  the 
chairman  for  a  hearing  on  this  issue. 
Certainly  he  can  make  no  argument 
that  we  have  not  requested  a  hearing. 
We  not  only  requested  a  hearing,  but 
we  have  gone  back  to  him  time  and 
time  again  but  to  no  avail.  So  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  this  pending  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  summarize  in  one  sentence. 
If  you  are  concerned  about  the  babies 
of  your  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  all  the  babies  that  are  being  bom 
every  day  of  the  week  in  this  country, 
then  you  cannot  afford  not  to  vote  for 
my  amendment. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  are  you  con- 
cerned about  the  health  of  children, 
or  babies,  or  are  you  not?  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  concerned 
and  are  not  going  to  play  twiddle-dee, 
twiddle-dum  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  or  was  not  a  hearing.  We 
sought  a  hearing.  We  could  not  get  a 
hearing.  We  sought  a  hearing  three 
separate  times  and  could  not  get  a 
hearing. 

Think  about  the  babies  and  quit 
worrying  about  the  process.  I  think 
that  is  all  the  issue  is  about. 


Having  said  that,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Utah,  I  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  proceed  forward 
promptly  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
amendments  that  I  have  offered 
today.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  see 
fit  not  to  offer  motions  to  table,  and 
that  we  might  have  an  up  or  down 
vote.  I  do  not  intend  to  drag  out  the 
debate. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  immediately. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  I  will  have 
to  move  to  table  most  of  these  amend- 
ments, however,  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  Senators. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  There  has 
been  basically  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  issue  because 
there  have  not  been  any  problems  or 
any  injuries.  In  the  Kama-miL  case, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  Kama-mil  was  marketed  in  defi- 
ance of  the  1980  law.  That  would  have 
happened  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments were  passed.  If  current  law  had 
been  followed  by  the  Kama-mil  manu- 
facturers, there  would  have  been  no 
problem.  If  this  amendment  had  been 
law,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
It  would  not  have  protected  any  in- 
fants. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
amendment  is  another  attempt  by 
somebody  who  desires  overregulation 
by  the  Fedeal  Government. 

That  is  why  we  saw  no  need  for  a 
hearing  on  this  legislation.  It  would 
not  have  corrected  the  problem. 

If  the  Senator  can  bring  up  good  il- 
lustrations which  the  FDA  agrees 
with— and  they  have  investigated  and 
are  investigating  every  one  of  these 
things— of  course  we  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  it.  But  he  has  not  been  able  to 
do  that  so  far.  The  FDA  has  been  op- 
posed to  this  type  of  overregulatory 
conduct. 

So  again,  this  comes  down  to  are  we 
going  to  regulate  people  into  the 
ground  or  are  we  not?  Are  we  going  to 
escalate  the  costs,  or  are  we  not?  I 
think  it  is  time  to  get  to  what  this  bill 
is  all  about  and  not  bring  up  red  her- 
rings that  really  have  no  reason  to  be 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case— other  than  a  couple 
which  as  the  Senator  has  explained 
the  FDA  is  investigating— and  neither 
does  PDA  know  of  any  case  where  in- 
fants have  suffered  as  a  result  of  for- 
mulas except  those  where  current  law 
was  ignored,  and  those  eight  infant 
formula  recalls  since  1980. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  Do  we  have  to 
wait  until  the  children  suffer? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  we  have  to 
have  more  than  the  Senator's  visceral 
instincts  before  we  start  regulating, 
and  adding  to  the  cost  of  infant  for- 
mula. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  Mead  Johnson  had  two  re- 
calls of  over  300.000  cans;  that  Wyeth 
Labs,  Inc.,  had  two  recalls  of  over  3.3 
millions  cans;  that  Sunrise  &  Rainbow 
had  a  recall  of  6,035  cans;  that  Loma 
Linda  Foods  had  recalls  of  272,768 
cans;  that  Ross  Labs  had  5,184  cans  re- 
called; that  Gerber  Products— the 
famous  Gerber  Co.— had  74,000  cans 
recalled? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Each  one  of  those  ex- 
amples are  examples  of  how  the  cur- 
rent law  works  to  protect  infants.  We 
have  had  eight  recalls  since  1980,  and 
every  one  of  those  has  been  recalled 
pursuant  to  this  law  of  1980.  Does  the 
Senator  want  to  add  to  the  overregula- 
tory infrastructure  of  that  law? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  These  were  on 
the  msu-ket  and  being  sold. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  described  each  one  of 
those  eight  recalls  accurately. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Fortunately, 
no  children  suffered  by  reason  of 
using  those  formulas. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right.  Not  a 
one. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  fact  is 
they  could  have,  and  I  am  saying  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  have  testing  of  the 
product  before  it  goes  into  the  market- 
place. 

I  have  difficulty  In  understanding 
my  colleague  and  my  friend  as  to  why 
he  would  be  opposed  to  that.  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  am  standing  here  debat- 
ing the  question  of  whether  or  not 
infant  formula  ought  to  be  tested 
before  it  is  sold  in  the  marketplace. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  reserving  the  right  to 
move  to  table? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  know.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  with  my  good  friend 
from  Utah.  But  I  must  say  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  of  the  infant  formula  I 
have  to  part  company  with  him.  What 
has  happened  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world  has  been 
a  subject  matter  which  has  been 
before  the  health  committees  of  this 
body  over  a  period  of  probably  some 
15  years. 

Senator  Metzenbauh  makes  a  strong 
case  of  support  for  action  going  back 
to  1980,  and  a  very  clear  indication 
that  the  membership  of  this  body,  and 
also  over  in  the  House,  felt  that  there 
should  be  strong  remedial  action.  That 
legislation  was  really  never  imple- 
mented in  ways  that  it  was  intended  I 
believe  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 


particularly  those  that  follow  this 
issue  with  great  interest. 

Now  we  have  some  dozen  different 
examples  since  1981  where  there  have 
been  problems.  Those  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  earlier  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. The  response  is  made,  well, 
that  really  shows  that  the  legislation 
Is  working  since  we  have  found  these 
particular  instances  where  there  have 
been  difficulties  and  there  have  been 
problems.  I  will  submit  the  list  of  mar- 
keting of  defective  formulas  despite 
the  passage  of  infant  formula  law,  and 
the  various  occasions  or  dates  when 
the  problem  has  been  detected. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
avoid  these  kinds  of  instances.  One 
can  say  the  law  Is  working  because  we 
have  been  able  to  detect  it.  The  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  is  to  avoid  these 
kinds  of  occasions  in  the  future.  It  is 
his  best  judgment,  and  one  with  which 
I  agree,  that  the  proposal  and  the  reg- 
ulation would  address  certainly  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  have  been  out- 
lined and  have  been  identified  since 
1981. 

I  know  the  point  is  made  .that  it  is 
effectively  overkill  because  there  will 
be  testing  of  various  nutrients  in  these 
various  programs.  But  I  believe  that  is 
an  essential  aspect  of  the  protection 
for  the  consumer,  and  particularly  the 
most  vulnerable  consumer  in  our  socie- 
ty; that  is,  the  infant.  Therefore,  in 
this  instance  we  certainly  want  to  err 
in  terms  of  protection  of  those  individ- 
uals. 

So  this  amendment  has  merit.  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  providing 
important  protection  for  Individuals 
who  are  really  the  most  vulnerable. 
Many  of  us  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
industries  in  the  profession  that  are 
using  the  kinds  of  standards  which  are 
basically  included  in  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  to  ensure  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  not  going  to  be  subject  to  any 
type  of  abuse. 

D  1440 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  is  not  tabled  and  that  it 
will  be  accepted.  It  strengthens  the 
entire  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  re- 
iterate that  since  1980,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  feelings  of  my  colleagues  about 
this,  there  have  been  eight  infant  for- 
mula recalls.  Three  involved  the  man- 
ufacturers of  infant  formula.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  listed  them. 

As  I  say,  the  first  of  those  occurred 
before  the  PDA  Issued  its  quality  con- 
trol regulations,  which  accounts  for 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cans  of 
infant  formula  that  were  recalled 
since  the  passage  of  the  Infant  Formu- 
la Act  of  1980.  That  recall  Involved  a 
quality  control  failure  that  would  have 
been  detected  and  corrected  under  cur- 
rent testing  and  regulatory  require- 


ments in  the  current  regulation.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

The  second  recall  involved  the  re- 
duction of  shelf  life  potency.  That  was 
detected  by  the  manufacturer,  itself, 
and  it  was  detected  before  the  nutri- 
ent levels  fell  below  those  allowed  by 
the  Infant  Formula  Act. 

So  the  Infants  were  protected  and 
would  have  been  protected  under  that 
act  itself. 

The  third  involved  a  deficiency  In  a 
premlx.  That  premix  had  been  certi- 
fied as  being  free  from  any  defects  by 
the  premix  supplier.  The  premix  diffi- 
culty was  caught  quickly  enough  to 
prevent  any  undue  exposure  to  any 
infant  and  caught  under  the  law  of 
1980. 

The  remaining  five  involved  new,  do- 
mestic manufacturers  or  foreign  man- 
ufacturers whose  products  recently  ap- 
peared in  our  U.S.  territory  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  without  prior  notifica- 
tion of  the  FDA.  These  manufacturers 
disregarded  the  requirements  of  the 
Infant  Formula  Act. 

Those  recalls  would  have  been  neces- 
sary under  current  law,  but  they  also 
would  have  been  necessary  under  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Foreign  products  may  have  reached 
U.S.  territory  from  some  other  Island 
in  the  area  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  manufacturer.  There  was  an  un- 
usual recall  involving  Japanese  soy- 
based  product.  It  was  not  labeled  as 
being  an  infant  formula.  The  litera- 
ture said  that  it  could  be  used  as  an 
infant  formula  as  a  substitute  for  milk 
products  if  infants  were  having  feed- 
ing problems  with  milk. 

A  child  did  develop  rickets  under  the 
nutrient  deficiency  problems,  but  FDA 
was  able  to  recall  the  literature  under 
existing  law.  Again,  it  is  doubtful  if 
that  kind  of  occurrence  could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  new  legislation, 
certainly  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

So  this  amendment  would  not  add 
anything  to  any  of  these  instances 
which  are  the  only  instance  which,  to 
the  knowledge  of  FDA,  have  occurred. 
FDA  does  not  feel  that  it  needs  this 
added  regulatory  burden  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I 
take  it  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  would  like  to  have. 
The  FDA  has  not  been  able  to  identify 
any  real  systemic  problems  in  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  framework  that 
would  require  the  substantial  modifi- 
cations that  the  Senator  is  asking  for 
in  his  amendment  today. 

We  could  ask  for  more  and  more  reg- 
ulations on  anything.  But  the  question 
we  need  to  ask  ourselves  is  how  neces- 
sary the  additional  regulations  would 
be.  I  agree,  if  the  system  is  not  work- 
ing, if  it  has  not  been  working  well,  if 
there  are  Indications  that  it  is  not 
working  well,  we  need  to  correct  the 
situation.  But  to  add  another  regula- 
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tory  burden  which  the  FDA  says  it 
does  not  need  at  this  time  does  not 
contribute  anything. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  vote.  Is  there  some 
reason  that  the  Senator  is  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  at  the  White 
House  right  now.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  has  aslied  me  to  wait  a  few 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAXJM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  that,  but  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleague  I  tried  to  be  coopera- 
tive. I  did  not  bring  up  any  amend- 
ments this  morning,  as  I  wanted  to  do. 
I  have  tried  to  move  this  matter  for- 
ward promptly.  I  have  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional amendments  that  I  want  to 
bring  up.  I  do  not  want  to  be  crowded 
for  time  on  the  basis  that  somebody 
wants  to  get  away. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  share  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has 
been  very  cooperative.  We  do  want  to 
accommodate  him  on  these  amend- 
ments. Can  we  temporarily  set  it  aside 
and  wait  for  Senators  to  return  from 
the  White  House  and  move  to  the  next 
amendment?  Why  not  go  to  the 
second  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  my  col- 
league thinlc  if  we  start  the  roUcall 
they  might  not  be  back  before  we 
finish? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
start  the  roUcall.  Why  not  temporarily 
lay  this  one  aside? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  just  entered  the 
Chamber.  He  has  been  involved  in  this 
very  actively.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate this  time  to  speak  on  the  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment.  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  and  unequivocal  support  for 
this  amendment.  As  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Infant  Formula  Act  in 
the  other  t>ody  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  spent  many  hours  looking  at 
the  nature  of  this  problem  we  are 
trying  to  remedy. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  Metzeitbaum,  I  took  some 
pride  in  the  bill  itself  and  had  some 
hope  that  its  provisions  would  protect 
some  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens 
against  a  problem  that  had  arisen  far 
too  many  times  in  the  past.  That  is, 
poor  quality  infant  formula  being 
made  available  on  a  mass  distribution 
basis  and  then  severely  hurting  the 
health  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
infants  throughout  the  coimtry. 

We  passed  this  legislation  and  ex- 
pected that  the  administration  would 
implement  it  in  good  faith.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  hopes  were  not  justified 
because  after  the  law  went  into  effect, 
the  administration,  for  a  long  time,  re- 
fused to  implement  the  law. 

A  long  time  after  it  passed,  about  a 
year,  it  had  still  not  been  implement- 
ed, and  another  incident  took  place  of 


thousands  of  cans  of  defective  infant 
formula  distributed  widely  throughout 
the  country.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  defect  involved  was  one 
identical  to  a  defect  which  had  oc- 
curred some  20  years  earlier  affecting 
the  same  company. 

As  a  result  of  that  earlier  episode, 
there  are  many,  many  young  people  in 
their  20s  in  this  country  who  have 
severe  problems  in  speaking,  in 
moving,  severe  brain  damage.  We 
know  the  results  of  the  particular  defi- 
ciency that  was  involved. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  at  that  time 
came  before  the  Congress  and  testified 
under  oath  that  If  the  Infant  Formula 
Act  had  been  implemented,  then  this 
incident  would  never  have  occurred. 
The  law  would  have  prevented  it  from 
taking  place  and  those  infants  would 
have  been  protected. 

Well,  the  day  after  the  hearing  at 
which  that  testimony  took  place,  the 
FDA  finally  signed  off  on  regiQations 
implementing  the  law.  Some  people 
again  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  But 
once  again,  Mr.  President,  hopes  in- 
vested in  those  regulations  did  not 
proved  to  be  justified  because  upon 
closer  examination  it  became  apparent 
that  the  regulations  promulgated 
changed  the  intent  and  thrust  of  the 
law  very  significantly,  and  deprived 
the  law  of  its  intended  impact.  It  made 
it  very  difficult  for  those  enforcing  the 
law  to  really  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  namely,  to  protect  infants 
consuming  formula  in  this  country. 
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So  what  does  the  Congress  do?  It  is  a 
classic  problem.  If  the  Congress  passes 
a  law  and  the  administration  charged 
with  faithfully  executing  that  law  re- 
fuses to  implement  it  and  then  belat- 
edly implements  it  in  a  fashion  which 
frustrates  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
removes  from  the  law  its  real  effec- 
tiveness, what  remedy  is  there? 

Where,  there  is  only  one  effective 
remedy,  and  that  is  for  the  Congress 
to  come  back,  amend  the  law,  and 
make  it  work  the  way  it  was  originally 
intended  to  work. 

There  are  some  problems  with  that 
because  ideally  in  our  system  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  executive  branch 
should  work  in  partnership,  each 
bringing  its  own  unique  strengths  to 
that  partnership  and  allowing  our 
laws  to  work  not  only  with  effective- 
ness but  with  sensible  flexibility  as 
well. 

Where  the  administration  failed  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  the  Con- 
gress must  be  more  specific  in  spelling 
out  exactly  what  needs  to  be  dt«ie. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  accomplishes  this  pur- 
pose. It  would  fix  the  law  and  make 
sure  that  it  serves  the  purposes  it  was 
originally  intended  to  serve.  This 
amendment  would  require  manufac- 


turers to  test  formula  for  each  re- 
quired nutrient  prior  to  distribution. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  In  the 
wake  of  this  record  which  has  been 
built  up  over  the  years  and  in  the 
wake  of  the  administration's  failure  to 
administrator  a  more  flexible  version 
of  this,  this  is  essential. 

The  amendment  would  require  peri- 
odic testing  of  formula  throughout  the 
shelflife  of  the  product.  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  It  should  be  done. 
Mothers  and  fathers  of  infants  relying 
on  formula  want  this  action  to  be 
taken. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
manufacturers  to  retain  production 
records  for  1  year  after  the  expiration 
date  in  order  to  aid  FDA  investigators 
in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  If  we  have  a  massive  defect 
involving  a  mass-produced  product  af- 
fecting the  health  and  lives  and  safety 
of  infants  throughout  this  country, 
why  not  allow  the  food  and  drug  inves- 
tigators to  have  a  good  chance  to  fix 
it? 

It  would  require  the  manufacturers 
to  maintain  a  file  of  complaints  re- 
garding their  product  and  make  that 
product  available  to  the  FDA. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  That  is 
something  that  obviously  should  be 
done,  and  imder  this  amendment  the 
PDA  would  have  an  enhanced  recall 
authority.  We  know  from  experience 
that  it  needs  that  enhanced  recall  au- 
thority, and  new  formulas  would  re- 
quire approval,  as  they  should  require 
approval. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  amendment  strongly.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  the  original  law  was 
implemented  in  a  fashion  which  really 
did  not  reflect  a  good  faith  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  executive  branch, 
in  my  opinion,  but  regardless  of  what 
you  think  was  the  cause  of  the  ciurent 
deficiencies  in  the  law  that  is  on  the 
boolcs,  you  should  support  this  amend- 
ment which  would  remedy  those  defi- 
ciencies and  make  the  law  work  as  it 
was  originally  intended  to  work.  So  I 
urge  8dl  my  colleagues  to  vote  aye  on 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Kehwkdy  and  Mat- 
suNAGA  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  law 
which  the  FDA  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Metz- 


enbaum amendment  now  being  consid- 
ered, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
amendment  which  merely,  one,  re- 
quires manufactiu-ers  to  test  each 
batch  of  infant  formula  for  a  level  of 
required  nutrients  and  also  to  ensure 
that  the  formula  does  not  contain  any 
hazardous  extraneous  materials  before 
the  formula  leaves  the  factory? 

Two.  The  amendment  provides  for 
routine  testing  of  nutrient  levels 
during  the  formula's  shelf  life. 

Three.  The  amendment  requires  all 
testing  records  for  liquid  and  dry 
infant  formulas  to  be  retained  for  1 
year  after  expiration  of  the  formula's 
shelf  life. 

And,  four,  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes recall  procedures  for  any  formu- 
la which  does  not  meet  nutrient  re- 
quirements or  is  otherwise  adulterat- 
ed. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  this  amend- 
ment? No  one  can  speak  against  the 
full  provisions  of  it,  and  so  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
their  supportive  remarks.  I  have  indi- 
cated previously  that  I  am  prepared  to 
vote.  Is  the  Senator  from  Utah  pre- 
pared at  this  point?  If  not,  I  will  offer 
to  move  this  amendment  aside.  Is  the 
Senator  prepared  to  vote? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe,  with  our  col- 
leagues still  at  the  White  House,  we 
should  temporarily  set  this  aside  and 
move  to  the  next  amendment.  The 
minute  we  get  notice  that  they  have 
left  the  White  House,  we  will  be  happy 
to  move  to  table. 

AMKNDICKMT  NO.  IBSO 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  the  same  condi- 
tions apply  to  the  export  of  antibiotic 
drugs  as  apply  to  other  drugs) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President. 
I  have  three  amendments  pending  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  first  and  second  amendments 
be  set  aside  and  the  third  amendment 
be  called  up  for  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Iiten- 
KKBAuif  ]  propoaes  an  amendment  numbered 
1950. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  disposed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  37,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

"(9)  An  antibiotic  drug  which  is  subject  to 
certification  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
507  may  be  shipped  for  export  only  to  a 
country  described  In  paragraph  (2)  and  only 
If  the  antibiotic  drug  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3). 

Sk.  4.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  section 
801(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  apply,  for  a  period  of  one  year  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  any  antibiotic  drug  which— 

(A)  Is  subject  to  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
section  507  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

(B)  has  been  exported  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(C)  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act:  and 

(D)  complies  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  An  antibiotic  drug  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  may  be  exported  If— 

(A)  such  antibiotic  drug  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  final  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval  or  certifi- 
cation of  such  antibiotic  drug  on  the  basis 
of  safety  and  effectiveness,  or  otherwise 
banning  such  antibiotic  drug  on  such  basis; 
and 

(B)  such  antibiotic  drug  Is  not  the  subject 
of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  a  determination  that  the 
sale  of  such  antibiotic  drug  In  the  foreign 
country  to  which  such  antibiotic  drug  Is  to 
be  exported  Is  contrary  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  such  country. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  extend  the  one-year  period  for 
which,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1).  the 
provisions  of  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  do  not  apply 
to  an  antibiotic  drug  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  manufacturer  of  such  antibi- 
otic drug  Is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  801(e) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  such  antibiotic  drug.  Any  exten- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a 
period  not  In  excess  of  one  year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  would  include  antibiotics 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Now,  currently  antibiotics  which 
have  not  completed  the  FDA  approval 
process  can  be  exported.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  bring  antibiotics 
imder  the  protections  which  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  contend  the 
present  bill  contains. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  treat  antibiotics  any  differ- 
ently in  this  legislation  than  we  treat 
nonantibiotlc  drugs.  After  all.  we  re- 
quire both  kinds  of  drugs  to  go 
through  elaborate  and  extensive  test- 
ing prior  to  approval  in  this  country  to 
determine  their  safety  and  effective- 
ness. 

As  I  have  said,  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  contend 
that  the  bill  provides  foreign  consum- 
ers with  protection.  Why  should  not 


that  protection  about  which  they 
speak  be  offered  to  foreign  consumers 
who  now  use  unapproved  antibiotic 
drugs? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  certainly  a 
need  for  protection  in  this  area.  Listen 
to  the  response  of  the  FDA  when 
asked  how  many  staff  are  assigned  to 
monitoring  the  export  of  unapproved 
antibiotics  to  ensure  that  they  at  least 
meet  our  code  for  good  manufacturing 
practices. 
Let  me  quote  from  that  response: 
No  resources  are  assigned  specifically  to 
determine  whether  unapproved  antibiotics 
that  are  exported  are  In  conformity  with 
the  current  requirements  of  the  good  manu- 
facturing practices  or  to  determine  If  a  par- 
ticular firm  may  be  engaged  li)  exporting 
unapproved  antibiotics. 

Mr.  President,  the  FDA  cannot  tell 
us  which  unapproved  antibiotics  are 
being  exported,  which  drug  companies 
are  exporting,  or  even  whether  these 
products  meet  the  most  basic  of  FDA 
standards— those  involved  in  the 
proper  manufacture  of  the  product. 
We  are  not  even  discussing  whether 
these  antibiotics  are  safe  or  whether 
they  are  effective.  The  only  current 
requirement  is  that  they  are  manufac- 
tured according  to  basic  standards. 
And  the  FDA  has  no  way  of  knowing 
if  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  including  the  Presiding  Officer. 
May  I  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
although  there  is  a  dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  which  companies  are  actually 
exporting  the  unapproved  antibiotics, 
I  have  been  able  to  document  one  case 
which  should  give  the  Senate  ample 
cause  for  alarm.  I  refer  to  a  Bristol- 
Myers  product  with  the  export  brand 
name  "Uropol."  It  is  a  combination  an- 
tibiotic with  tetracycline,  a  phosphate 
complex  with  sulfonamide,  and  an  an- 
algesic. 

D  ISOO 

In  August  of  1983.  the  product  was 
ordered  off  the  domestic  market  place 
because  the  FDA  had  decided  these 
combinations  are  ineffective.  Accord- 
ing to  the  world  health  organization, 
"their  spectrum  of  activity  is  often  so 
wide  that  they  have  undesirable  ef- 
fects on  the  body." 

But  Mr.  President,  even  though  this 
particular  antibiotic,  Uropol,  was  or- 
dered off  the  domestic  market  In 
August  1983,  the  manufacturer  contin- 
ued to  export  it  until  December  of 
1984. 

Please  understand  what  I  am  saying. 
We  ordered  it  off  the  domestic  market 
in  August  of  1983.  The  manufacturer 
continued  to  export  it  until  December 
of  1984,  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  removed  from  the  domestic 
market. 
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At  least  the  proposed  legislation 
would  halt  this  practice  of  exporting 
drugs  which  are  banned  in  the  United 
States. 

We  should  ensure  that  this  type  of 
practice  is  halted.  A  minimal  step  is  to 
bring  the  export  of  unapproved  antibi- 
otics imder  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  what 
reason  exists  not  to  do  that? 

Mr.  President,  antibiotic  use.  par- 
ticularly in  the  Third  World,  has 
become  so  widespread  that  diseases 
are  rapidly  becoming  immune. 

According  to  Health  Action  Interna- 
tional, the  following  is  an  accurate 
profile  of  antibiotic  use  in  the  Third 
World.       ^ 

When  antibiotics  were  first  devel- 
oped, they  were  seen  as  a  "magic 
buUet"  that  would  radically  change 
the  treatment  of  infectious  disease. 
Now.  however,  experts  are  worried 
that  the  golden  age  of  antibiotics  is 
over. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  scientists 
from  more  than  25  countries  claimed 
in  1981  that  "these  antimicrobial 
agents  are  losing  their  effectiveness 
because  of  the  spread  and  persistence 
of  drug-resistant  organisms.  Moreover, 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  curtail  the 
present  situation,  we  may  find  a  time 
when  such  agents  are  no  longer  useful 
to  combat  diseases." 

Some  bacteria  are  naturally  resist- 
ant to  certain  antibiotics,  but  often  re- 
sistance is  acquired.  Bacteria  become 
resistant  by  incorporating  a  "resist- 
ance factor"  into  their  genes  to  render 
the  antibiotic  ineffective.  This  can 
pass  quickly  to  other  bacteria.  Multi- 
ple resistance,  where  bacteria  are  re- 
sistant to  several  antibiotics,  can  also 
be  transferred  from  one  species  to  an- 
other. 

The  inability  to  treat  infections  with 
the  usual  antibiotic  of  choice— or  any 
other  drug— can  be  disastrous.  Be- 
tween 1968  and  1972,  an  outbreak  of 
bacillary  dysentery  caused  by  an  anti- 
biotic resistant  strain  led  to  thousands 
of  deaths  in  Central  America.  A  simi- 
lar outbreak  in  Bangladesh,  in  1973. 
affected  33  percent  of  the  population 
of  an  island  in  Bay  of  Bengal  over  a  3- 
month  period. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization [WHO]: 

The  problem  is  global  and  is  the  result  of 
widespread  and  indiscriminate  use  of  anti- 
microbial drugs  in  man  and  animals. 

The  threat  of  infection  in  the  Third 
World  through  poverty,  malnutrition, 
poor  sanitation,  and  poor  housing  con- 
ditions means  that  antibiotics  have  po- 
tentially a  large  role  to  play  in  improv- 
ing health  care.  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
drug  budget  is  spent  on  antibiotics  and 
antiparasitic  drugs  than  in  industrial- 
ized countries:  24  percent  in  India  and 
nearly  50  percent  in  Tanzania,  com- 
pared to  15  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  5.2  percent  in  Switzerland 


or  4.6  percent  in  West  Germany.  How- 
ever, as  in  industrialized  countries, 
antibiotics  are  only  effective  if  they 
are  properly  used.  The  reality  is  very 
different. 

In  Peru  during  1983,  the  Italian  firm 
Carlo  Erba  marketed  a  drug  contain- 
ing chloramphenicol  and  tetracycline 
in  a  special  pediatric  formulation  with 
chocolate  flavoring,  as  a  treatment  for 
diarrhea.  The  drug— Quemiciclina— 
was  so  popular  and  its  use  so  wide- 
spread that  it  became  known  as  Erba, 
after  its  manufacturer.  Some  children 
called  it  sweeties  for  diarrhea.  The 
BNF  advises  that  tetracyclines  should 
not  be  given  to  children  under  12  and 
describes  chloramphenicol  as  a 
"potent,  potentially  toxic  antibiotic 
which  should  be  reserved  for  the 
treatment  of  life-threatening  infec- 
tion." Despite  Carlo  Erba's  intention 
to  withdraw  the  drug  in  Peru,  it  was 
still  available  in  Africa  during  May 
1985.  Many  other  antidiarrheal  prep- 
arations containing  antibiotics  are  also 
on  the  Third  World  market. 

The  massive  market  for  antibiotics, 
estimated  in  U.S.  dollars  at  $15  billion 
annually,  is  a  major  factor  behind  the 
misuse: 


Since  the  drug  industry  is  profit  oriented, 
it  tries  to  increase  the  sales  of  antibiotics. 
This  occurs  either  by  increasing  the 
volume— which  leads  to  unnecessary  pre- 
scribing—or increasing  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  expensive  antibiotics,  which  usually 
are  not  drugs  of  choice.  It  is,  therefore, 
questionable  whether  optimal  prescribing  of 
antibiotics  can  be  attained  in  tliis  context. 


The  WHO  essential  drugs  list  con- 
tains 16  antibiotics.  In  Sweden  there 
are  90.  In  one  British  hospital,  six 
antibiotics  covered  98  percent  of  re- 
quirements over  a  2-year  period.  How- 
ever, about  200  antibiotics  are  on  the 
market  in  Central  America.  Adequate 
information  about  adverse  drug  effects 
were  frequently  not  provided  to  doc- 
tors in  manufacturers'  drug  descrip- 
tions. Furthermore,  compounds  could 
be  obtained  without  a  prescription. 
Thus,  there  is  a  high  potential  for 
misuse. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  the  use  of 
antibiotics  throughout  the  world  car- 
ries many  opportunities  for  abuse. 

Let  us  limit  these  abuses  by  adopting 
this  amendment  and  bringing  antibiot- 
ics under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
bill.  In  fact,  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad 
bill.  But  at  least  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  if  we  brought  anti- 
biotics within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment 
to  the  entire  subject  of  the  bill. 

When  this  matter  was  about  to  come 
to  the  Senate,  I  indicated  to  the  lead- 
ership that  I  had  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  I  wished  to  be  considered 
by  this  body.  I  indicated,  in  very  clear 
terms,  that  I  would  not  delay  the 
matter  of  bringhig  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  that,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 


cerned, the  motion  to  proceed  could  be 
agreed  to  without  any  problem  from 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  that  when 
we  got  on  the  bill,  I  wanted  to  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  debate  the 
issues,  in  order  to  offer  a  number  of 
amendments. 

I  was  on  the  floor  on  Monday,  and 
we  had  an  understanding  on  Monday 
that  any  amendments  could  be  offered 
but  that  there  would  be  no  votes  in 
connection  with  them. 

I  then  indicated  that  I  was  prepared 
to  go  forward  with  respect  to  voting  on 
amendments  early  this  morning,  but  I 
was  prevailed  upon  not  to  do  that  be- 
cause it  might  inconvenience  some 
Members  of  this  body. 

Then  I  was  told  that  we  would  start 
at  2  o'clock,  and  I  have  indicated  since 
about  2:30  that  I  was  prepared  to  vote, 
and  it  is  now  3:10. 
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It  is  my  understjuiding  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  are  at  the  White 
House,  and  I  do  not  fault  them  for 
that.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  feels  as  deeply  about  this 
bill  as  any  bill  about  which  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  totally  convinced  this  is  bad 
legislation.  I  am  totally  convinced  that 
children  and  adults  and  seniors 
throughout  the  world  will  suffer  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  today. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  can  count. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that  In 
all  probability  I  do  not  have  the  votes, 
that  the  pharmaceutical  lobby  has 
done  a  great  job.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue.  I  do  not  really  care  whether  I 
get  1  vote  or  5  votes  or  10  or  whatever. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  understand  that  this  bill  is  bad.  It 
will  make  us  embarrassed  not  tomor- 
row, not  next  week,  but  a  month  from 
now.  a  year  from  now,  2  years  from 
now. 

Have  we  not  suffered  enough  embar- 
rassment as  a  Nation  already  by 
reason  of  our  conduct  throughout  the 
world?  Were  we  not  embarrassed  by 
the  Bhopal  incident?  Did  we  not  have 
a  concern  when  they  foimd  products 
in  Peru  that  should  not  be  there  that 
came  from  this  country?  Is  it  not  a 
concern  for  us  when  we  read  about 
farmers  in  this  country  who  are  pro- 
testing the  quality  of  the  wheat  that 
we  are  sending  overseas?  That  only 
has  to  do  with  sales  and  whether  or 
not  you  affect  the  sales  that  the  farm- 
ers may  make. 

The  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today  is  legislation  that  affects  the 
lives  of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Over  20  nations  have  been  heard 
from  saying  "Do  not  pass  the  Hatch 
bill." 

As  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  my  colleague  is  known 
nationally  in  this  country  but  I  had  no 


idea  before  that  he  was  so  well  known 
internationally.  To  hear  from  little 
parts  of  India  about  not  passing  the 
Hatch  bill,  to  hear  from  Taiwan, 
"E>on't  pass  the  Hatch  bUl."  to  have 
the  issue  of  the  Hatch  bill  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Australian  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
from  Australia  addressing  himself  to 
the  issue. 

You  may  have  the  votes  to  pass  this 
legislation  but  that  will  not  make  it 
right.  And  this  Senator  wants  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  the  additional 
amendments  that  I  have  and  does  not 
want  to  be  crowded  in  connection  with 
that  subject. 

I  will  not  delay,  but  I  am  trying  to 
go  forward  now  and  I  am  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  that.  I  am  willing  to 
wait.  But  I  am  saying  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  I  am  saying  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  do  not  come  back 
to  me  later  and  ask  me  to  accelerate 
the  process.  Do  not  tell  me  that  some- 
body has  to  go  away  somewhere  be- 
cause they  have  a  fundraiser  or  be- 
cause they  have  a  party  or  because 
they  have  a  plane  to  catch. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  so  al- 
mighty important  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  adequately  debate  it. 

I  agreed  to  vote  finally  on  it  tomor- 
row at  1  o'clock,  but  it  was  my  under- 
standing we  would  be  able  to  proceed 
forward  and  proceed  forward  in  a  reg- 
ular order. 

So  I  am  saying  to  my  colleague  and  I 
am  not  saying  this  in  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility on  him,  but  I  am  saying  I 
am  ready,  I  am  ready  now  to  vote  on 
the  third  amendment.  I  will  be  ready 
to  vote  after  that  on  additional 
amendments.  Let  us  proceed  forward. 

If  you  have  the  votes  beat  me,  but  at 
least  I  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  right.  He  has  been  very  cooperative, 
and  there  has  been  a  consent  agree- 
ment. However,  I  believe  we  are  basi- 
cally on  schedule. 

We  have  temporarily  set  the  first 
amendment  aside  to  accommodate 
Senators  who  are  at  the  White  House 
in  an  important  meeting,  we  are  on 
the  second  amendment,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  had  the  time  he 
needs  to  argue  the  second  amendment. 

But  I  want  to  take  issue  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  with 
his  statement  that  20  nations  have  de- 
cried the  so-called  Hatch  bill. 

This  is  a  lot  more  than  a  Hatch  bill. 
Of  course,  I  am  the  principal  sponsor, 
along  with  Senator  Keknedy,  but 
there  are  many  others  who  are  on  this 
bill  as  well. 

There  are  not  20  nations.  There  are 
people  within  20  nations,  most  of 
whom  are  activists  and  many  of  whom 


are  radical  activists,  who  in  some  cases 
just  hate  our  country  and  hate  our 
corporations  and  who  want  a  zero-risk 
pharmaceutical  environment,  and 
there  is  no  pharmaceutical  that  is  risk 
free. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  Is  a  very  good  bill,  a  bill  I 
am  proud  to  sponsor  and  a  bill  that 
will  help  our  country  and  will  Improve 
the  situation  for  foreign  consumers. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  in  some 
ways  turned  the  debate  into  a  battle  of 
editorials  tuid  endorsements.  But  I 
prefer  to  rest  on  the  strength  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  points  that  we 
are  making.  \  would  like  to  point  out 
there  are  opinions  and  then  there  are 
opinions. 

For  depth  of  experience  and  under- 
standing, both  of  the  law  and  the  re- 
alities of  the  marketplace,  few  can 
compare  with  our  present  and  former 
FDA  Commissioners.  These  are  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  people  with 
high  expertise  in  this  area.  Dr.  Frank 
Young,  our  current  Commissioner, 
spoke  in  favor  of  drug  export  reform 
this  past  June  at  our  committee  hear- 
ing, as  did  Dr.  Mark  Novltch  in  1984  as 
Acting  Commissioner. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  of  vigor- 
ous support  for  S.  1848  from  Dr. 
Donald  Kennedy,  former  FDA  Com- 
missioner, now  president  of  Stanford 
University.  And  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  communication  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  Dr.  Alexander 
M.  Schmidt,  another  former  Commis- 
sioner, now  vice  chancellor  for  health 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Illinois: 

I  join  other  former  commissioners  of  food 
and  drugs  in  strongly  supporting  the  phar- 
maceutical export  amendments  (S.  1848)  al- 
lowing U.S.  manufacturers  to  export  medi- 
cines approved  in  other  nations.  Most  devel- 
oped countries  can  and  should  decide  what 
medicines  they  need.  To  think  that  U.S.  bu- 
reaucrats can  decide  what  medicines  are 
safe  and  effective  for  the  entire  world  is 
foolish.  To  force  PDA  Into  that  posture  is 
unwarranted.  S.  1848  has  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  prevent  abuse  of  the  export  provi- 
sions. 

.To  prohibit  export  of  any  drug  unap- 
proved in  the  U.S.  will  Impede  the  develop- 
ment of  new  biotechnology  in  the  U.S.  and 
overseas  and  prevent  the  benefits  of  our  sci- 
entific advances  from  reaching  other  popu- 
lations. 

That  Is  pretty  strong  language 
coming  from  a  number  of  former  FDA 
Commissioners,  people  who  have  run 
this  agency,  who  understand  it,  people 
who  have  taken  safety  and  efficacy  to 
heart  and  who  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  of  doing  so. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  of 
support  from  former  Commissioner 
Herbert  Lee. 

Now,  whatever  else  you  may  think  of 
S.  1848,  when  you  look  at  the  caliber 
of  these  men  you  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  immoral,  rapacious,  or  harmful  to 
defenseless  foreigners. 

I  make  this  observation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  to  reinforce  my  contention 


that  S.  1848  is  a  good,  responsible 
piece  of  legislation.  It  will  help  our 
country  and  I  do  not  feel  any  need  to 
apologize  for  It.  I  am  proud  to  offer  it 
before  this  group. 

tmniD  HATIONi'  KLICY 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  reac- 
tion of  foreign  consumer  activists  to  8. 
1848.  But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
policy  followed  by  other  representa- 
tive governments  in  the  area  of  phar- 
maceutical export.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  policy  statement  is  that 
contained  in  United  Nations  General 
Resolution  37-137,  March  3,  1983.  This 
resolution  addresses  policy  on  the 
export  of  both  unapproved  and 
banned  materials.  It  states: 

Products  that  have  been  banned  from  do- 
mestic consumption  and/or  sale  because 
they  have  been  judged  to  endanger  health 
and  the  environment  should  be  sold  abroad 
by  companies,  corporations,  or  individuals 
only  when  a  request  for  such  product  Is  re- 
ceived from  an  Importing  country  or  when 
the  consumption  of  such  products  Is  official- 
ly permitted  In  the  Importing  country. 

I  note  here  that  under  S.  1848  prod- 
ucts addressed  by  this  sentence— that 
is  banned  products— would  not  be  ex- 
portable at  all.  They  would  not  be  ex- 
portable at  all  under  my  bill.  S.  1848  is 
therefore  considerably  more  conserva- 
tive than  this  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions statement.  It  continues  the  state- 
ment: 

All  countries;  that  have  severely  restricted 
or  have  not  approved  the  domestic  con- 
sumption and/or  sale  of  specific  products,  In 
particular  pharmaceuticals  and  pesticides, 
should  make  available  full  Information  on 
these  products  with  a  view  of  safeguarding 
the  health  and  environment  of  the  import- 
ing country,  including  clear  labeling  In  a 
language  which  is  acceptable  to  the  import- 
ing country. 

Thus,  under  this  United  Nationa 
policy,  the  export  of  unapproved  drugs 
would  be  handled  under  an  informa- 
tion sharing  system  much  less  strin- 
gent than  the  protections  in  S.  1848. 
This  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly,  including  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Third  World  nations.  Are  we 
to  say  that  this  is  an  unreasonable 
policy,  that  It  is  immoral,  or  that  it  is 
contemptuous  of  the  safety  of  consum- 
ers? Of  course  not. 

Further,  Senator  Metzinbauic  has 
referred  to  organizations  based  In  vari- 
ous countries:  Belgium.  Sweden,  India, 
and  so  forth,  and  has  cited  us  excerpts 
from  parliamentary  proceedings  in 
Australia.  But  how  is  the  judgment  of 
a  nation  of  these  issues  expressed? 
Through  the  legislation  it  passes,  of 
course.  And  none  of  these  nations— 
indeed,  no  other  nation  in  the  world- 
has  Imposed  resL.'ictions  on  the  export 
of  unapproved  pharmaceuticals  from 
its  borders.  I  do  not  point  this  out  to 
argue  that  the  right  position  is  de- 
fined by  the  number  of  countries 
which   adhere  to   it.  Senator  Mnz- 
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KivBAUM  is  quite  right  In  saying  that  we 
must  follow  our  wisdom  regardless  of 
what  other  countries  do. 

However,  when  the  rhetoric  gets  as 
inflated  as  it  has  on  the  part  of  some 
of  these  activist  organizations,  it  be- 
comes useful  as  a  sort  of  reference 
point,  to  look  at  what  other  nations 
have  done,  many  of  whom  see  them- 
selves as  champions  of  the  Third 
World  in  the  international  forum.  Is 
the  reality  of  the  situation  closer  to 
the  view  of  the  world  presented  by 
Senator  Metzenbaum  or  the  view  of 
things  which  I  am  presenting?  Each 
Senator  must  make  his  own  judgment, 
but  we  should  note  that  this  rhetoric, 
these  arguments,  these  scare  tactics 
have  persuaded  no  other  government 
on  earth,  not  even  the  most  radical  of 
them.  Now,  are  we  to  assume  that  offi- 
cials. Members  of  Parliament,  and 
health  ministers  in  all  of  these  coun- 
tries are  corrupt,  incompetent,  or  have 
out  of  improper  motives  refused  to 
adopt  what  Senator  Metzenbaum  feels 
is  so  obviously  the  correct  and  moral 
policy?  Of  course  such  a  conclusion  is 
absiu-d.  I  would  hope,  then,  that  these 
conclusions  would  make  us  cautious  in 
evaluating  the  strident  calls  of  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  the  foreign 
community. 
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The  Senator  has  noted  that  efforts 
are  underway  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries and  at  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  impose  some  restrictions— 
though  fewer  than  imposed  by  S. 
1848— on  the  international  trade  and 
pharmaceutical.  However,  these  ef- 
forts have  been  unsuccessful,  and  will 
continue  to  be  unsuccessful  because 
they  are  without  merit.  We  should 
hardly  arrange  our  national  policy  for 
their  convenience. 

In  this  amendment  the  Senator  pro- 
vides that  imapproved  antibiotics  may 
only  be  exported  to  countries  listed, 
and  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
in  S.  1848.  The  amendment  does  not 
apply  for  one  year  if  the  unapproved 
antibiotic  is  currently  being  exported. 
We  have  to  oppose  this  because  anti- 
biotics have  for  40  years  been  readily 
exportable     with     little     restriction. 
While   there   may    have    been   some 
problem  in  the  early  seventies,  even 
critics  of  the  system  aclcnowledge  that 
in  response  to  studies  of  the  market, 
the    industry— and    particularly    the 
U.S.  drug  companies— cleaned  up  its 
act.  They  now  have  an  actively  moni- 
tored set  of  industry  standards,  and 
the  situation  has  improved  drastically. 
FDA  has  testified  that  the  current 
system    has    produced    no    problems. 
Why  then  should  we  change  it?  The 
burden  of  change  is  on  those  who  pro- 
pose It.  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 
In  reliance  on  the  current  policy  per- 
mitting the  export  of  unapproved  anti- 
biotics to  countries  in  which  they  are 
legal,  many  of  the  largest  antibiotics 


manufacturers  have  located  most.  If 
not  all,  of  their  antibiotic  fermenta- 
tion capacity  in  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  would  not  only  force 
some  of  these  plsuits  to  close,  it  would 
for  the  first  time  lead  to  the  export  of 
plants  and  Jobs  to  foreign  countries. 
This  is  exactly  the  opposite  reason  for 
which  this  bill  was  conceived.  Grant- 
ed, the  Senator's  proposal  would  delay 
action  for  1  year  in  the  case  of  antibi- 
otics already  in  production,  but  there- 
after, the  result  would  be  Just  as  oner- 
ous and  unfair  and  just  as  costly  to 
Americans.  These  facilities  were  built 
in  reliance  on  current  United  States 
policy  and  on  the  soundness  and  re- 
sponsibility of  an  industry.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  jeopardize  them  for  no  good 
r6&soii 

In  the  development  of  S.  1848,  we 
considered  nonantibiotic  drugs  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  fashioned  a  reasonable 
bill  which  deserves  to  be  enacted  be- 
cause it  much  improves  the  situation 
for  nonantibiotic  unapproved  drugs. 
The  question  of  antibiotic  drugs  was 
not  investigated,  nor  was  it  considered 
until  it  was  raised  briefly  at  the  mark 
up  on  this  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  did  not  propose  this  amendment 
at  that  time  because  he  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  committee. 

Likewise,  in  the  committee  report,  at 
page  38,  we  stated: 

Some  have  suggested  that  S.  1848  should 
be  expanded  to  govern  the  export  of  antibi- 
otics. However,  the  committee  feels  that 
this  is  not  the  proper  time  nor  the  proper 
vehicle  for  the  consideration  of  such  an 
action. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  MET2jENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  leadership  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  is  prepared  to  vote  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  are.  I  though  I 
would  finish  this  and  have  back-to- 
back  votes,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  just  wanted 
you  to  luiow  that  I  am  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Of  course.  I  am  trying 
to  get  through  the  explanation  on  our 
side  before  we  have  back-to-back  votes. 
Mr.  President,  I  quoted  the  commit- 
tee report. 

We  did  not  have  antibiotics  in  mind 
during  the  negotiation  of  this  bill,  and 
I  would  point  out  that  they  carry  dif- 
fering implications  from  nonantibiotic 
drugs.  This  is  because  of  the  particular 
range  and  severity  of  diseases  to  which 
they  are  directed,  because  of  the  un- 
usual expense  of  their  production,  and 
because  of  their  unique  safety  profile, 
among  other  factors.  For  example, 
humans  can  ingest  many  times  the 
therapeutic  dose  of  antibiotic  without 
any  harm  at  all,  and  antibiotic  side  ef- 
fects are  rare.  Thus  many  of  the 
safety  considerations  which  motivated 


the  particular  provisions  in  S.   1848 
would  not  likely  apply  to  antibiotics. 

Further,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  on 
the  industry  or  on  the  Third  World  if 
antibiotics  are  included.  Antibiotics 
are  the  frontline  of  defense  against 
the  infectious  diseases  prevalent  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  are  in  essen- 
tial, a  vital  public  health  tool  in  the 
Third  World.  This  amendment  would 
prevent  the  prompt  delivery  of  new 
generation  antibiotics  to  the  Third 
World.  In  the  last  5  years,  15  of  17  new 
antibiotics  were  approved  abroad 
before  they  were  approved  in  this 
country.  Given  that  experience,  the 
effect  of  Senator  METzxHBAtm's 
amendment  wiU  be  to  force  manufac- 
turers to  construct  new  antibiotics 
plants  overseas.  Antibiotics  fermenta- 
tion plants  are  among  the  most  com- 
plex and  expensive  in  the  industry. 
The  effect  of  his  amendment  is  again 
to  waste  needlessly  scarce  resources  of 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  which 
could  be  spent  on  research.  And  it  also 
shifts  American  Jobs  overseas. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  just 
no  evidence  anything  needs  fixing 
with  respect  to  antibiotics.  Some  advo- 
cates of  change  looked  forward  to  the 
NIH  sponsored  symposium  on  antibi- 
otics use  in  the  developing  world 
which  took  place  this  past  March. 
They  hoped  that  the  various  task 
forces  of  renowned  scientists  chosen  to 
carry  out  surveys  of  potential  problem 
areas  in  antibiotics  usage  would  pro- 
vide evidence  to  support  restriction  on 
the  international  trade  in  antibiotics. 

These  advocates  have  not  been 
heard  from  since  the  NIH  conference. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  consensus 
was  that  too  little  Is  now  known  about 
potential  problems  from  antibiotics 
usage  under  the  current  system  and 
too  much  Is  known  about  their 
wonder-drug  benefit  and  their  vital 
place  in  health  care  to  radically 
change  the  system  at  this  point.  And 
certainly  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
Third  World  countries  to  change  the 
system,  to  all  other  countries,  as  well. 
Further  studies  were  called  for,  and  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  But  the 
need  for  caution  was  underscored  by 
quotes  like  the  following  from  the 
report  of  the  task  force  No.  1  (p.  37): 
There  are  large  differences  in  the  pattern 
of  antibiotic  utilization  among  countries. 
However,  the  absence  of  data  on  usage  that 
is  linked  to  patient  profile,  diagnosis,  dura- 
tion and  dosage  of  therapy,  emergence  of  re- 
sistant strains,  drug  prices,  and  consumer 
access  to  drugs  preclude  any  definitive  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  antibiotic  use 
In  these  countries.  There  may  be  as  much 
under  use  as  over  use. 

Or  this  one  from  the  report  of  task 
force  No.  6  (p.  Ill): 

The  reduction  In  real  dollar  terms  of  the 
amount  of  illness  and  disability  worldwide 
resulting  from  the  use  of  antibiotics  far  out- 


weighs the  cost  of  any  adverse  effects,  in- 
cluding bacterial  resistance. 

Or  this  quote  from  task  force  report 
No.  4  (p.  4): 

From  the  data  available  on  global  morbid- 
ity and  mortality,  it  appears  that  over  five 
million  deaths  from  viral  and  bacterial  diar- 
rheal disease  and  over  three  million  from 
pneumonia  occur  each  year.  These  surpass 
>s  direct  causes  of  mortality  all  of  the  major 
parasitical  diseases,  Including  malaria,  schis- 
tosomiasis and  amebiasis.  The  bacterial  in- 
fectious diseases  also  produce  more  death 
than  noninfectious  diseases,  including  acci- 
dents, heart  and  cerebral  vascular  diseases, 
and  malignancies.  Most  importantly,  the  in- 
fectious diseases  exert  their  greatest  impact 
on  young  children. 

Throughout  these  deliberations,  the 
message  is  one  of  caution.  These  drugs 
are  the  best  hope  of  the  developing 
world  for  making  significant  strides 
against  the  killers  of  their  children 
and  adults.  The  available  evidence 
points  to  lack  of  availability  of  the 
newest  generation  antibiotics  as  a  sig- 
nificant weakness  of  developing  na- 
tions health  systems.  They,  even  more 
than  we  in  the  developed  world,  need 
the  very  latest,  most  effective,  broad- 
est range  antibiotic  drugs.  They  do  not 
need  the  U.S.  Congress  further  delay- 
ing the  arrival  of  those  drugs  by 
making  them  subject  to  this  bill.  The 
experts  say  the  situation  is  not  well 
understood,  and  that  traditional  as- 
sumptions are  not  supported  by  credi- 
ble evidence.  While  I  understand  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator's  rhetoric,  I 
cannot  believe  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world  will  move  to  re- 
strict the  international  trade  in  antibi- 
otics when  we  have  not  considered  the 
situation  in  committee,  and  when  the 
data  we  need  to  make  a  just  and  right 
decision  is  by  scientific  consensus,  not 
even  available  when  the  vast  majority 
of  opinion  is  that  this  would  be  detri- 
mental to  people  in  the  Third  World. 

D  1530 

It  is  a  surprise  for  me  to  hear  the 
Senator  argue  so  strongly  on  infant 
formula  and  then  turn  around  and 
bring  up  an  amendment  that  truly  has 
the  potential  to  cause  deaths. 

The  Senator  has  charged  that  the 
development  of  diseases  with  resist- 
ance to  antibiotics  is  a  problem,  and 
rightly  so.  He  has  then  stated  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  main  problem  with 
therapy  in  developing  countries  is 
overuse  of  antibiotics  and  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  resistance  development. 
And  then  he  has  moved  to  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  way  to  avoid  over- 
use at  the  local  level  is  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  antibiotics  into  countries  by 
constraining  the  international  trade  in 
antibiotics.  And  from  there  he  moves 
to  the  proposition  that  antibiotics 
should  be  added  to  S.  1848.  I  must 
admit,  that  after  his  first  statement,  I 
do  not  follow  the  chain  of  logic. 

First  of  all,  resistance  Is  a  very  com- 
plex process  which  we  have  only  re- 


cently begun  to  understand.  An  initial 
hypothesis  was  that  the  development 
of  resistance  would  Increase  as  the 
usage  of  the  antibiotic  increased.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  conclusions  reported 
at  the  recent  NIH-sponsored  confer- 
ence on  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  the 
Third  World  is  the  following: 

Resistance  to  antibacterial  agents  thus  ap- 
pears not  as  fixed  a  function  of  the  usage  of 
the  agenu  but  as  a  series  of  functions  de- 
rived from  long  chains  of  biological  opportu- 
nity. This  is  set  In  the  context  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  how  little  we  know  about  broad  pat- 
terns of  evolution  among  bacteria  and  other 
diseases. 

In  contrast  to  the  assumption  that 
overuse  is  the  main  problem,  we  find 
the  following  statement  from  Task 
Force  Report  No.  4:  'In  contrast  the 
situation  in  developing  countries  is  un- 
deruse  and  poor  usage  due  to  the  lack 
of  availability  of  effective  agents  and 
self-prescribing  of  over-the-counter 
drugs."  The  problems  identified  with 
the  use  of  antibiotics  were  not  safety 
problems  inherent  in  the  drugs  them- 
selves, they  were  "proper  use"  prob- 
lems. These  issues  are  local  and  they 
depend  on  local  efforts  to  solve  them. 

They  are  quite  beyond  solution  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  regardless  of  what  it 
does  with  this  bill.  Restricting  the 
movement  of  antibiotics  international- 
ly, even  If  it  were  possible,  would  have 
no  positive  impact  on  these  problems, 
and  might  indeed  have  a  negative  one 
if  the  latest  antibiotics  were  delayed 
through  those  efforts.  And  caution 
must  be  exercised  even  at  the  local 
level.  No  one  knows  better  than  health 
professionals  In  the  Third  World  how 
scarce,  for  example,  trained  nurses 
and  physicians  are. 

Thus  in  the  face  of  chronic  disease 
conditions,  restricting  access  to  antibi- 
otics unless  the  patient  goes  through 
not  readily  available  physicians,  be- 
comes a  death  sentence.  In  those 
cases,  it  may  well  be  more  humane  to 
make  antibiotics  available  more  freely 
than  to  restrict  them  according  to  our 
own  somewhat  rarefied  practice  pat- 
terns. 

The  consensus  at  the  NIH  confer- 
ence was  that  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems are  not  apparent,  and  that  fur- 
ther study  is  needed.  The  report  of 
Task  Force  No.  2,  entitled  "Resistance 
of  Bacteria  to  Antibacterial  Agents" 
carried  this  as  its  first  recommenda- 
tion: 

1.  The  available  daU  on  global  prevalence 
of  resistance  to  antibacterlals  were  barely 
adequate  to  sketch  ranges  and  suggest 
trends.  More  systematic  surveillance  on  a 
much  larger  scale  Is  needed  to  provide  ex- 
planations or  remedies.  The  World  Health 
Organization  has  developed  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  such  surveillance  and  Is  now 
beginning  Integrated  surveillance  programs 
in  several  regions  of  the  world.  This  Initia- 
tive should  be  supported  and  expanded. 

2.  Antibiotic  resistance  of  gene  products, 
genes,  transpoons,  and  plasmlds  have  been 
studied  for  their  own  biological  interest  and 
as  tools  for  recombinant  DNA  technology. 


Information  about  their  clinical  ■igntflcanoe 
can  also  be  derived  from  some  manufacturer 
supported  studies  of  individual  antibacter- 
lals. What  are  particularly  needed  now  are 
broadly  based  studies  of  the  deployment  of 
these  genetics  elements  In  natural  popula- 
tions of  bacteria  in  order  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena observed  In  surveillance  and  to  sug- 
gest practical  strategies  for  containment 
and  reduction  of  resistance. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  solution  to  these 
problems  was  known,  much  leas  that  It 
lay  in  restricting  the  international 
flow  of  antibiotics. 

Thus,  the  resistance  issue  can  con- 
tribute nothing  to  our  dlacuBslon  this 
afternoon.  We  simply  don't  know 
enough  about  it,  about  its  causes,  or 
about  how  to  manage  it.  in  order  to 
adopt  a  course  of  action,  and  then 
decide  whether  or  not  the  current 
policy  on  antibiotics  advances  or  re- 
tards that  course  of  action. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
now  prepared  to  move? 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  it  Is  all  right,  I  will 
move  to  table  the  first  amendment, 
and  then  should  we  ask  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  second  amend- 
ment back  to  back? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  be  recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  liir.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside  in 
order  that  we  may  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  vote  in  connection  with 
amendment  No.  1948,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  vote  the  pending 
business  will  be  amendment  No.  1950, 
the  present  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOnONB  TO  TABLE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  first  amendment,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  also  move  to  table  the 
second  amendment,  so  they  can  go 
back  to  back.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  the  request? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  be  permitted  to  also  move  to 
table  the  second  amendment  so  that 
we  can  have  the  votes  back  to  back. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  to 
object  to  that  on  behalf  of  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

VOTI  ON  MOTIOR  TO  TABLB  AttSHDMBrr  NO. 
194t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Ohio.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leaht]  is  absent  l>ecause  of  death  in 
family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  94  Leg.l 
YEAS— 29 


Annstrong 

Cochnun 

Dmnforth 

Domenici 

Eut 

Evans 

Gara 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Oramm 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 


Boren 

Boachwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 


Hawkins 
Humphrey 


Hatch 

Hecht 

Helms 

Laxalt 

Lons 

Lugar 

McClure 

McConnell 

Quayle 

Roth 

NAyS-66 

Durenberger 

EUgleton 

Exon 

Pord 

Glenn 

Gore 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Levin 

Matsunaga 


Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 


Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Trible 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Leahy  Packwood 

Mathias 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1948  was  rejected. 

D  1540 

Mr.  MET2SENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No. 
1948. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  at 
this  point.  The  vote  was  overwhelming 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I  do  have 
to  say  this  to  all  my  colleagues. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  Will  those  talking  in  the 
aisles  please  retire  to  their  seats  or  the 
cloakroom. 

D  1600 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  say  this  to  my  colleagues:  It  is  an 
easier  vote  to  vote  for  this,  but  the 
correct  vote  would  have  been  to  vote 
to  table;  because  now  every  batch— 
which  now  is  tested  every  3  months 
imder  FDA.  and  adequately  so— will 
have  to  be  tested  for  every  ingredient. 
So  I  expect  that  the  formula  will  be 
very  costly— it  will  cost  more  than  it 
does  now.  It  will  be  a  detriment  to 
people  in  poverty  and  low-income 
people. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  will  be  happy, 
without  voting  on  the  amendment  to 
take  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1948)  was 
&.crr6Gd  ^o 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  do. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  ISSO 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  will  now  move  to  the 
antibiotics  amendment. 

Mr.   METZENBAUM.   That   is  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  1950. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  like  a  few  minutes  to  express 
his  vie'ATJoint  with  regard  to  the  anti- 
biotics amendment.  I  would  like  a  few 
minutes  to  respond,  and  then  I  think 
we  can  tell  our  colleagues  that  we  are 
ready  to  vote  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  be  long. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
says  that  antibiotics  should  be  includ- 
ed within  provisions  of  the  bill.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  limitations 
at  all  with  respect  to  exporting  antibi- 
otics overseas. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  do 
not  support  the  basic  bill,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  bill  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  all.  I  believe  there  is  no  logic 
or  reason  why  antibiotics  should  not 
be  included  within  the  terms  and  pro- 


visions of  the  legislation.  That  is  all 
that  is  involved  in  connection  with 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing more  or  less. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  on  this  issue. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators 
conversing  will  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms or  to  their  desks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  review  very  briefly  for  the 
Senate  why  this  amendment  is  needed, 
and  I  will  support  it  when  the  rollcall 
occurs. 

About  15  or  18  years  ago.  before  we 
had  a  mass  movement  of  the  major 
drug  companies  overseas,  we  had  the 
distribution  of  a  number  of  antibiotics 
aroimd  the  world,  and  there  was  the 
export  of  chlorphorminol  to  Mexico 
and  to  South  America.  It  was  abused 
in  those  countries.  It  was  an  over-the- 
counter  antibiotic  and  was  abused,  and 
it  was  the  direct  cause  of  hundreds  of 
deaths  among  infants  and  children  in 
those  countries. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  major 
drug  companies  have  moved  overseas. 
Many  of  the  drug  companies  today, 
because  there  is  no  restriction  in  ex- 
porting antibiotics,  continue  to  do  so. 
and  they  do  not  have  to  go  through 
the  rigor  of  FDA  approval.  If  those 
antibiotics  are  related  In  a  chemical 
way  to  existing  antibiotics,  that  exist- 
ed before  the  FDA,  they  still  do  not 
have  to  be  approved,  so  they  can  be 
exported  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  rationale  for 
this  legislation,  we  ought  to  insist  that 
the  antibiotics  that  are  going  to  be  ex- 
ported meet  the  same  kinds  of  tests 
that  we  have  included  in  terms  of  the 
export  of  prescription  drugs.  So  I  will 
support  that  position.  It  has  been  my 
position  for  a  number  of  years. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  our  good 
friend  from  Ohio  is  saying— I  think  he 
said— that  the  basic  bill  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  all,  that  he  recognizes  the 
importance  of  including  any  antibiot- 
ics in  this  kind  of  regime.  There  is  a 
logic  to  that,  for  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port it.  and  yet  he  is  in  the  position 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing regime  is  going  to  be  effective. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It 
either  makes  some  sense  or  it  does  not. 
It  is  going  to  ensure  that  we  have  a 
greater  reliability.  It  Is  going  to  ensure 
that  here  In  the  United  States,  when 
various  drugs  or  antibiotics  are  going 
to  be  exported  overseas,  the  FDA  will 
have  a  greater  power  to  control  these 
various  elements  In  terms  of  quality 
and  in  terms  of  the  potential  danger 
to  host  countries. 


So  I  hope,  first  of  all.  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  But  I 
also  hope  that  if  the  Senator  Is  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  this  Is  a  valuable 
amendment  and  Is  worthwhile— and  I 
know  he  does,  because  I  have  heard 
him  speak  to  It— he  will  give  consider- 
ation to  supporting  the  legislation. 
Otherwise.  I  think  there  will  be  those 
who  win  rise  and  say  that  they  are 
sympathetic  to  this  Idea,  but  this  kind 
of  amendment  at  this  time  Is  not  ap- 
propriate. I  think  It  Is  appropriate, 
and  I  win  support  It.  But  I  hope  that 
all  those  who  followed  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  past 
days  about  the  whole  regime  and  the 
whole  structure  that  has  been  devel- 
oped over  a  long  period  of  time,  with 
very  careful  negotiation,  will  support 
the  legislation. 

Obviously,  it  could  be  strengthened 
and  changed  and  approved,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  have  just  done  on  the  issue  of 
the  Infant  formula.  At  this  time,  this 
makes  the  legislation  more  Important 
and  more  significant,  and  I  hope  it  will 
gain  the  support  of  those  In  this  body 
who  have  any  hesitancy  In  supporting 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  find  It 
somewhat  Inconsistent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  so  concerned  about 
Third  World  countries  with  the  infant 
formula. 

When,  at  the  same  time,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  Is  arguing 
that  we  should  bring  antibiotics  under 
the  purview  of  this  bill.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  end  this  business  of 
American  companies  going  offshore 
and  taking  jobs  with  them,  then  sell- 
ing any  drug  they  want  anjrwhere  In 
the  world,  whether  or  not  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  anybody.  That  Is  current 
law,  and  It  Is  terrible.  This  bill  would 
end  that. 

This  bill  Invites  them  back  and  gives 
them  incentive  to  come  back  to  this 
country.  It  says  that  even  If  FDA  has 
not  approved.  If  an  FDA  equivalent 
country— meaning  a  country  that  has 
a  process  as  good  as  FDA,  and  there 
are  12  we  list  in  this  bill— approves  a 
pharmaceutical.  It  can  be  manufac- 
tured In  America  and  sold  to  first-  and 
second-tier  countries. 

They  are  basically  developed  coun- 
tries, totally  capable  of  protecting 
themselves  and  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Our  system  does  take  about  $80  mil- 
lion and  10  years  to  develop  a  product. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
now  wants  to  bring  antibiotics  within 
the  purview  of  this  bill. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  antibiotics 
have  been  misused  in  the  world,  even 
in  Third  World  countries.  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  these  antibiot- 
ics are  not  going  to  become  available, 
as  they  are  developed,  to  Third  World 
and  other  countries,  without  FDA  ap- 
proval, without  approval  by  many 
people.  That  means  that  Third  World 


countries,  which  need  them  the  most, 
are  going  to  be  deprived  of  them. 

Next,  I  might  add  that  most  U.S. 
antibiotics  plants  are  located  domesti- 
cally. If  the  Senator  from  Ohio's 
amendment  is  accepted,  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  no  longer  going  to  Invest  the 
type  of  capital  needed  to  develop  anti- 
biotic drugs  In  this  country. 

So  one  of  the  very  things  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  this  bill— to  prevent  the 
loss  of  biotechnology,  the  loss  of  Inno- 
vatlveness,  the  loss  of  science  offshore, 
the  loss  of  our  companies,  stnd  the  loss 
of  jobs— would  be  defeated  by  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  will 
amount  to  all  those,  while  at  the  same 
time  doing  a  disservice  to  the  millions 
who  are  dying,  or  who  will  die,  because 
they  cannot  get  new  forms  of  antibiot- 
ics. It  seems  inconsistent,  but  that  Is 
the  way  It  Is. 
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There  Is  a  lot  that  can  be  said.  Anti- 
biotics have  for  40  years  been  readily 
exportable  with  little  or  no  restric- 
tions. 

There  were  some  problems  in  the 
1970's  but  those  problems  have  been 
resolved  by  a  responsible  industry. 
Even  critics  of  the  system  acknowl- 
edge that  In  response  to  studies  of  the 
market,  the  Industry  and  particularly 
the  U.S.  drug  companies  have  done 
what  is  right;  they  have  actively  moni- 
tored Industry  standards,  and  they 
have  solved  the  problems. 

FDA  has  testified  that  currently 
there  are  no  problems  and  that  the 
current  system  has  produced  no  prob- 
lems. 

Antibiotics  have  not  been  considered 
In  committee.  They  are  different  from 
regular  drugs.  They  are  considerably 
safer.  You  can  take  many  times  the 
dosage  without  fear  and  without  prob- 
lems. Everyone  but  the  Third  World. 
In  particular,  depends  on  them  and 
must  depend  on  them. 

Scientific  experts  say  that  the  evi- 
dence simply  is  not  there  to  change 
the  current  patterns  of  antibiotics 
trade  and  usage.  The  system  has 
worked  for  40  years.  It  really  does  not 
need  changing. 

It  would  undermine  this  bill  tremen- 
dously if  this  amendment  were  to  pass. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
keep  that  In  mind. 

This  Is  landmark  legislation.  It  Im- 
proves current  law.  It  protects  people 
all  over  the  world.  It  keeps  jobs  here 
and,  frankly,  causes  us  to  not  have  to 
import  the  very  drugs  we  could  have 
manufactured  here  as  a  result  of  com- 
panies moving  offshore.  That  is  what 
Is  going  to  happen.  That  Is  what  has 
happened  under  current  law  with 
regard  to  other  pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand, 
when   the   FDA   was   established   In 


1938.  it  excluded  many  of  the  preexist- 
ing drugs  that  had  been  used  or  antibi- 
otics that  had  been  In  use  In  our  coun- 
try; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  a  result,  the 
drugs  that  were  used  prior  to  1938 
have  been  used  for  their  derivative  or 
their  chemical  derivative  or  equiva- 
lent. So  many  of  even  the  new  antibi- 
otics that  are  on  line  now  are  very 
close  In  terms  of  chemical  content  to 
those  that  were  at  least  accepted  prior 
to  1938. 

Those  could  be  exported  without 
any  kind  of  review  or  without  any  kind 
of  oversight. 

That  is  what  we  found  In  the  trage- 
dies In  Central  and  South  America  In 
the  last  15  or  20  years. 

Our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Nelson,  did  a  very  extensive  set  of 
hearings  on  this  for  the  Senate  and 
provided  extraordinary  documentation 
of  what  had  actually  developed. 

We  have  talked  about  this  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  do  think  that 
perhaps  a  strong  case  or  even  a  strong- 
er case  could  be  made  with  regard  to 
these  particular  items  than  the  drugs 
themselves.  I  know  we  are  on  opposite 
sides  on  this  Issue.  But  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  this  amendment  Is  justified  if 
we  are  going  to  follow  logic  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  legislation. 

I  know  the  Senator  reaches  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  but  I  would  hope  that 
Senator  Metzenbaum's  amendment 
would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  any 
drug  since  1938  would  be  covered  by 
this.  The  new  technology  and  drugs 
will  be  developed  through  DNA,  and 
the  amendment  is  going  to  exclude  all 
those  antibiotics  for  use  throughout 
the  world. 

The  current  treatment  of  antibiotics 
is  consistent  with  U.N.  policy,  which 
dictates  that  antibiotics  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  people  in  Third  World 
countries;  U.N.  policy  sees  this  as  vital. 
Under  Senator  Metzenbaum's  pro- 
posed amendment,  only  those  antibiot- 
ics identical  to  those  developed  before 
1938  would  escape  this  heavy  regula- 
tion. 

This  amendment  will  cost  lives  all 
over  the  world.  Much  of  the  future  of 
new  drug  development  Is  going  to 
come  through  DNA,  and  these  new 
drugs  win  all  be  covered  by  this 
amendment  should  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

This  amendment  will  lead  to  a  loss 
of  jobs  around  the  world  and  certainly 
from  this  country.  And  it  will  serve  to 
further  Increase  the  balance-of-trade 
deficit. 

Thus,  I  encourage  colleagues  to  vote 
this  amendment  down. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  wants  to  make  further  comment, 
I  yield  the  floor  to  him. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  address  myself  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  very  much  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Kenkedy  who  certain- 
ly had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
this  entire  area.  I  had  said  that  bring- 
ing the  antibiotics  under  the  bill  is 
better  than  not  at  all.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  antibiotics  now  can  be  ex- 
ported with  no  limitation.  Regular 
drugs  cannot  be  exported. 

What  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  them  to  be  ex- 
ported, but  in  doing  so  it  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  protection  that  I 
believe  is  so  important.  But  my 
amendment  now  would  provide  that 
antibiotics  would  come  under  the  bill 
which,  as  I  said,  is  better  than  nothing 
as  pertains  to  antibiotics. 

But  as  far  as  drugs  are  concerned, 
the  bill  still  makes  no  sense.  In  fact,  it 
is  bad  legislation.  I  believe  that  those 
who  support  this  legislation— I  do  not 
happen  to  be  one  of  them— would 
want  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  sufficiently 
aU  encompassing  to  include  all  drugs 
that  are  exported,  antibiotics  or  other- 
wise. Under  the  legislation  as  it  is 
before  us  on  the  floor,  all  drugs  will  be 
covered  by  the  bill.  My  amendment, 
which  has  been  supported  by  Senator 
KE3TNEDT,  Is  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  that  antibiotics  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  same  provisions  as  those 
that  are  presently  in  this  legislation. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  who  sup- 
port the  bill  as  well  as  those  who  may 
oppose  the  bill  would  recognize  that 
we  ought  to  treat  all  drugs  equally, 
antibiotics  as  well  as  those  that  are  in 
that  category. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  see  fit  to  defeat  the  motion  to 
table  which  I  understand  my  colleague 
from  Utah  is  about  to  make. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  form  Utah  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont    [Mr.    Leahy).    If    he    were 


present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  "aye" 
vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  95] 

YEAS-76 

Abdnor 

Evans 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Pryor 

Biden 

Gore 

Quayle 

Boren 

Gorton 

Riegle 

Bosch  witz 

Gramm 

RockefeUer 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Roth 

Bjrrd 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Sasser 

ChUes 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Specter 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Helms 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Kasten 

Trible 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Wallop 

Dodd 

lAxalt 

Warner 

Dole 

Long 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Eacleton 

McClure 

• 

East 

McConnell 
NAYS-18 

Bingaman 

Kennedy 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Kerry 

Moynihan 

Burdick 

Levin 

Pell 

Harkin 

Matsunaga 

Proxmire 

Hart 

Melcher 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 

Exon,  for. 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Hawkins 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Humphrey 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1950  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZEJraAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMiannfENT  no.  19S2 

(Purpose:  To  require  that,  to  be  exported, 
any  unapproved  drug  must  be  subject  to  a 
new  drug  application) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk, 
which  I  believe  to  be  No.  1949,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  in  order  that  the 


Senator    from    Ohio    may    send    an 
amendment  to  the  desk^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
EMBAUif  1  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1952. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  27.  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  28  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  a  list  established  under  clause 
(1)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

"(i)  an  application  for  approval  or  licens- 
ing has  been  submitted  or  approved  for  the 
drug  and  the  drug  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  any  action  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  denying,  withdrawing,  or 
suspending  approval  or  licensing  on  the 
basis  of  safety  or  effectiveness  or  otherwise 
banning  the  drug;  and 

"(ii)  such  application  has  not  lapsed  or 
has  not  been  withdrawn; 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  very  basic.  All  it  does  is  en- 
sures that  before  an  unapproved  drug 
can  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  it  at  least  has  finished  some 
basic  clinical  trials  and  is  the  subject 
of  a  new  drug  application  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  We 
want  to  be  certain  that  that  which  is 
possible  under  the  pending  bill  not 
become  the  law.  Under  the  pending 
bill,  if  you  file  the  application,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  export.  In  other  words, 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Nothing  is 
in  the  pipeline  moving  it.  It  is  just  at 
the  very  earliest  stages. 

All  we  are  suggesting  with  this 
amendment  is  a  change  at  the  point  in 
the  pipeline  where  you  are  permitted 
to  make  the  exports  that  are  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  ensure  that 
these  drugs  are  in  that  pipeline 
moving  along  in  the  approval  process, 
not  merely  having  just  been  filed. 

I  strongly  believe  that  any  approved 
drug  for  export  should  have  reached 
at  least  this  stage  of  the  process 
before  it  can  be  sent  abroad. 

The  measure  before  us  only  requires 
that  the  unapproved  drug  have  an 
IND,  investigational  new  drug  exemp- 
tion, in  order  to  be  exported. 

The  problem  is  this:  90  percent  of 
the  drugs  drop  out  of  the  FDA  approv- 
al process  after  the  IND  state,  which 


is  really  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
approval  by  our  own  Food  and  Drug 
A(bninistration. 

Let  me  be  certain  that  those  within 
hearing  of  my  voice  understand  that 
we  are  talking  about  IND  as  an  investi- 
gational new  drug  exemption. 

Recently,  I  asked  the  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  whether  this  IND  provi- 
sion really  offers  any  realistic  protec- 
tion at  all. 

His  response  was  the  following: 

The  premise  of  the  question  is  correct.  Re- 
quiring that  the  exported  drugs  have  an  ex- 
isting IND  provides  no  assurance  that  the 
drugs  in  question  will  ever  be  approved  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  true  that  no 
IND  can  give  an  absolute  assurance  of  a 
drug's  safety.  It  is  understood  that,  for  any 
drugs,  adverse  reactions  may  appear  in  a 
large  postmarketing  population  that  do  not 
appear  during  clinical  trials.  Therefore, 
while  the  existence  of  an  IND  under  which 
patients  are  being  treated  for  the  drug 
clearly  provides  some  information  about  the 
safety  of  the  drug,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  limited.  It  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  bulk  of  the  daU  collected 
under  an  IND  is  seen  by  the  PDA  only  when 
a  new  drug  application  is  submitted,  except 
for  severe  adverse  reactions  that  must  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  agency. 

The  existence  of  an  IND  only  means  that 
there  have  been  adequate  studies  conducted 
on  animals  to  demonstrate  that  the  drug  is 
reasonably  safe  to  test  In  humans  and  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions. 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

I»reliminary  testing  may  then  provide  at 
least  some  information  regarding  the  appro- 
priateness of  considering  further  use  of  the 
drug  in  humans. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
an  IND  only  means  that  the  drug  has 
been  tested  on  animals.  No  human 
testing  has  been  done. 

My  amendment  simply  moves  the 
unapproved  drug  further  along  the  ap- 
proval process  so  that  at  least  we  know 
that  clinical  tests  have  been  per- 
formed. I  should  point  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  FDA,  the  agency  has  to 
date  approved  only  62  percent  of  all 
original  NDA  applications,  which 
means  the  existence  of  a  NDA,  or  New 
Drug  Application,  is  also  no  guarantee 
that  the  drug  will  eventually  be  ap- 
proved in  this  country. 

But  at  least,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  providing  more  protection  by 
moving  the  drug  further  along  our 
own  approval  process.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  only  minimal  protec- 
tion. It  does  not  say  that  you  have  to 
go  all  the  way  through  the  process 
and  get  the  approval.  It  says  that  you 
have  to  go  further  along  the  process 
than  merely  filing  it  after  you  have 
conducted  some  tests  on  some  animals. 
It  requires  some  clinical  testing  on 
humans. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  under 
any  version  of  this  legislation,  trans- 
shipment or  reexport  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. We  must  assume  that  these 
drugs  can  and  will  end  up  in  the  Third 


World.  Why  should  we  not  provide 
some  minimal  protection  by  requiring 
that  the  unapproved  drug  pass  at  least 
some  basic  clinical  test  before  it  can  be 
exported  from  our  shores? 

The  Senate  should  know  Just  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  company  to  keep  a  drug 
in  a  pipeline  at  the  IND  stage  and 
really  do  nothing  to  move  it  along. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  FDA 
and  their  response  to  a  question 
asking  for  the  distinction  between  an 
active  and  an  inactive  IND.  "In  gener- 
al," said  they,  "a  lack  of  activity  in  an 
IND  does  not  provoke  any  FDA  action, 
and  we  do  not  routinely  monitor  such 
activity  with  a  view  to  taking  regula- 
tory action  in  the  event  of  finding  low 
activity."  They  went  on  to  say: 

An  active  IND  is  one  that  has  not  been 
discontinued  or  terminated.  Studies  do  not 
have  to  be  ongoing  for  an  IND  to  be  active. 
For  example,  the  Investigation  may  have 
been  completed,  but  the  sponsor  may  antici- 
pate future  studies  under  the  IND.  In  order 
to  keep  the  IND  on  active  status,  the  spon- 
sor need  only  report  in  the  annual  progress 
report  of  its  intentions  to  resume  the  stud- 
ies or  that  no  clinical  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted. In  general.  If  annual  reports  are  re- 
ceived, FDA  takes  no  further  action.  Under 
the  law,  however,  the  clinical  investigation 
of  a  new  drug  may  not  be  unduly  prolonged. 
Therefore,  failure  to  conduct  investigations 
under  the  IND  for  several  years  could  lead 
FDA  to  conclude  that  the  Investigation  Is 
being  unduly  prolonged  and  the  sponsor 
might  be  requested  to  either  discontinue 
the  IND  or  develop  a  new  drug  application. 

They  concluded  by  saying: 

While  this  Is  possible,  such  action  Is  rarely 
taken.  We  prefer  to  let  sponsors  take  their 
own  decisions  as  to  the  pace  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Clearly,  a  drug  could  languish  in  the 
IND  limbo  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  bill  has  no  time  limit  on  how  long 
the  drug  can  stay  at  this  most  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  PDA  approval.  This  just 
reemphasizes  the  point  that  the  IND 
provides  no  real  protection  for  con- 
sumers in  this  legislation. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  at  least 
require  that  the  drug  has  clinical  tests 
behind  it.  Let  us  give  people  some 
measure  of  protection.  This  is  a  mini- 
mal amendment.  It  does  not  kill  the 
bill.  It  simply  provides  a  little  more 
protection  for  the  people  around  the 
world  who  will  be  using  these  unap- 
proved drugs. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  am 
a  realist.  I  said  it  before.  I  understand 
that  many  of  these  amendments  will 
not  be  accepted  because  one  Senator 
after  another  comes  up  to  me  and 
says,  "Oh,  you  know,  we  have  these 
drug  companies  or  these  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  in  my  State."  But  I 
want  to  impress  upon  you  that  al- 
though they  may  make  the  argument 
that  it  in  some  way  is  going  to  affect 
their  companies,  think  a  little  beyond 
that  and  think  about  the  peoples  of 
the  Third  World  who  may  indeed  be 
harmed  by  these  drugs.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  writing  to  us. 


They  are  the  ones,  20  nations 
throughout  the  world,  that  have  writ- 
ten in  and  indicated  their  concern.  Let 
me  recite  for  my  colleagues  the  coun- 
tries from  which  we  have  already 
heard:  Australia,  in  which  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  is  engaged  in  debate  and 
a  Member  of  Parliament  who  indicat- 
ed their  concern  about  the  Hatch  bill; 
Nigeria.  Malaysia,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, England.  Greece,  Netherlands. 
Israel,  several  communications  from 
India,  Belgium,  Thailand,  and  China. 
We  have  not  debated  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  long  time,  cer- 
tainly one  having  to  do  with  that 
which  ostensibly  would  pertain  only  to 
domestic  issues,  that  would  have  as 
much  impact  on  America's  image 
throughout  the  world  as  does  this  bill. 

Now.  my  colleagues  may  decide  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments  as  well  because  for 
some  reason  there  is  an  "engine" 
going— we  have  to  pass  this  bill  for  the 
pharmaceutical  companies. 

We  do  not  have  to  pass  this  bill  for 
the  pharmaceutical  companies.  There 
is  no  particular  argiunent  that  can  be 
made  that  they  need  it.  The  pharma- 
ceutical companies  in  this  country,  the 
drug  manufacturers,  are  doing  excep- 
tionally well.  Look  at  their  earnings 
record.  The  real  issue,  is,  are  we  going 
to  stand  up  and  indicate  our  concern 
and  our  convictions?  Are  we  willing  to 
stand  up  and  vote  against  this  special 
interest  lobby  that  has  done  such  an 
effective  Job? 

I  knew  as  I  came  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  It  was  going  to  be 
rough  go.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  a 
rough  go  and  It  would  be  hard  to  get 
votes.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  wrong,  it  is 
as  wrong  as  it  can  be,  to  pass  a  bill  to 
let  a  pharmaceutical  company  merely 
make  a  filing  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  then  send  their 
products  throughout  the  world.  If  we 
truly  have  concern,  if  we  have  compas- 
sion, if  we  have  the  intelligence  which 
I  am  sure  we  do.  to  understand  what 
this  is  all  about,  my  colleagues  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision requires  drug  manufacturers  to 
seek  approval  in  this  country  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  seeking  ap- 
proval abroad.  Now,  many  small  phar- 
maceutical companies,  such  as  the  bio- 
technology concerns,  which  we  all 
have  to  be  concerned  about  because 
that  is  the  source  of  new  innovations 
in  pharmaceuticals,  will  be  unable  to 
afford  the  expense  of  seeking  approval 
simultaneously  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  Imposing  the  requirement  in 
Xtie  Senator's  amendment  will  force 
those  companies,  including  biotech- 
nology concerns,  to  license  their  tech- 
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nology  to  foreign  manufacturers,  pre- 
cisely what  this  bill  is  trying  to  stop. 
We  want  to  stop  the  erosion  of  our  in- 
novation and  our  engineering  in  our 
scientific  community  to  foreign  coun 


But  these  contract  companies  carmot  that  will  be  added  to  the  list  by  the 

file  an  application  for  approval  in  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  Go  out  and  hire 

United  States  because  they  have  no  li-  your  hired  hand,  your  loaded  gun,  and 

censing  rights  from  the  manufacturer  he  will  be  able  to  go  over  to  HHS,  and 

and  no  access  to  the  safety  and  effec-  maybe  he  will  have  been  the  former 


tries.  We  want  to  stop  the  emigration    tiveness  data  regarding  the  drug.  Thus    Secretary  of  HHS.  That  is  the  way  it 


of  jobs,  especially  since  we  have  a  way 
of  doing  it  in  a  reasonable  way  that  lit- 
erally protects  lives. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anybody  would  not  under- 
stand that  this  bill  is  such  an  improve- 
ment over  current  law  which  facili- 
tates American  companies  moving  off- 
shore, manufacturing  anything  they 
want  and  selling  it  anywhere  they 
want  without  restriction,  without  reg- 
ulation. We  propose  to  bring  them 
back  on  shore  restrict  them  to  regula- 
tory approval  by  at  least  an  FDA 
equivalent  country,  and  name  the  12 


this  amendment  would  bar  export  of  worlts  around  here.  Or  a  Deputy  See- 
the unfinished  products  and  preclude  retary,  or  special  counsel  for  him. 
our   U.S.    biotechnology    firms    from  No.  this  bill  is  not  going  to  provide 
competing  for  these  foreign  contracts,  protection  for  the  people  in  the  third 


Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  addressed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  argument 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Utah   that   companies 


major  countries  of  the  world  with  a  could  move  offshore  and  do  the  same 

drug    regulatory    agency    capable    of  thing.  Let  them.  They  can  do  it  now. 

that  task.  But  it  is  not  satisfactory  with  them.  If 

The  amendment  would  undercut  the  they  could  do  it,  why  would  they  be 

intent  of  the  bill  to  keep  jobs  in  this  mounting  this  massive  lobbying  effort 

country.  Companies  which  are  able  to  to  pass  this  bill?  The  reason  they  want 

pursue   approvals   in   different   coun-  this  bill  is  not  because  they  are  such 


tries  at  the  same  time  generally  do  not 
start  the  different  processes  on  the 
same  date.  And  given  FDA's  drug 
review  lag,  they  often  find  themselves 
years  away  from  being  able  to  even 
file  an  NDA  application  in  this  coim- 
try  when  they  are  nearing  approval 


wonderfully  patriotic  citizens  that 
they  want  to  bring  their  operations 
back  to  this  country.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  talks  about  bringing 
any  operations  back.  What  they  want 
to  do  is  ship  overseas  the  products 
that  they  are  manufacturing  in  their 


elsewhere.  The  necessity  of  gearing  up    plants  in  this  country  without  there 


to  meet  the  foreign  market  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  wait 
for  export  authority  under  this  bill. 
They  would  simply  be  forced  to  build 
production  capacity  overseas,  as  they 
do  now.  In  short,  this  amendment 
would  destroy  much  of  the  incentive 
the  bill  offers. 

The  IND  clinical  investigative  time 
period,  which  lasts  until  the  NDA  ap- 
plication is  filed,  is  almost  always 
much  longer  than  the  NDA  final 
review  period  itself.  Under  the  com- 
mittee approach  a  manufacturer  with 
a  foreign  approval  would  be  able  to 
build  his  plant  and  produce  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  IND  period,  typi- 
cally some  5-6  years  before  approval. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  he 
would  have  to  forgo  production  for  3 
years  or  more  unless  he  builds  over- 
seas, since  the  NDA  filing  generally 
precedes  approval  by  18  months  to  3 
years. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  written  would 
permit  biotechnology  companies  to 
export   to   tier   I   countries   interme 


being  adequate  protection.  They  can 
still  do  it  after  the  Hatch  bill.  They 
can  still  send  their  proaucts  overseas 
to  be  manufactured.  That  is  a  specious 
argument.  If  there  were  one  line  in 
the  bill  that  said  a  company  which 
does  this  may  not  operate  overseas.  I 
would  understand  that.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  even  suggests 
that.  No  one  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  said,  "If  you  pass  this  bill,  we 
are  going  to  bring  back  the  operations 
to  this  country."  That  does  not  exist. 
That  is  a  world  of  make  believe.  That 
is  not  what  the  facts  are. 
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They  want  this  bill  so  that  they  can 
manufacture  in  this  country,  in  the 
plants  they  presently  have  operating, 
and  send  their  products  throughout 
the  world,  without  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

The  argimient  is  made  that  we  are 
going  to  send  them  to  other  countries 
that  have  facilities  as  good  as  ours. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  knows  that 


world,  and  that  is  why  they  have  been 
sending  in  so  much  mall.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it?  Twenty  countries  have  been 
heard  from— well  over  a  hundred  com- 
munications. These  have  not  been 
from  a  single  individual.  This  has  been 
from  large-based  community  organiza- 
tions, medical  people. 

I  had  a  man  call  upon  me  the  other 
day.  a  very  able  individual,  from  Ban- 
gladesh, literally  pleading,  saying: 
"I'm  in  the  pharmaceutical  business. 
We  have  great  respect  for  American 
pharmaceuticals,  but  don't  send  us 
that  which  you  are  not  willing  to  use 
on  your  own  people.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  use  it,  don't  send  it  to  us." 

People  throughout  the  world  believe 
that  when  it  says  "Made  in  America," 
they  can  count  on  it.  that  it  has  been 
checked.  But  it  will  not  have  been 
checked  under  this  legislation. 

All  we  are  saying  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  you  have  to  take  the 
process  a  little  further  along  the  pipe- 
line than  at  the  present.  The  way  the 
bill  presently  reads,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  file,  and  then  you  can  start  export- 
ing. We  are  saying:  "No.  you  ought  to 
go  further  along  the  pipeline,  to  pro- 
vide some  element  of  protection,  to 
have  some  clinical  testing  with  respect 
to  humans,  at  least  to  indicate  you  are 
doing  that." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense.  If  the  Senator 
from  Utah  wishes  an  up-or-down  vote, 
that  is  fine  with  me.  If  he  wishes  to 
table  it,  that  is  fine  with  me.  My  guess 
is  that  he  will  have  the  votes,  but  he 
will  not  have  right  on  his  side. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  enjoy 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
more  than  any  other  Senator.  Maybe 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  such  a 
migraine  headache  today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Use  exported 
drugs. 

Mr.   HATCH.   Maybe   I   had  better 
import  some  headache  pills  to  take 
care  of  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  ap- 


diates  of  biological  products.  These  there  already  have  been  discussions  in  parent  that  this  amendment  would  un- 
dermine the  whole  intent  of  this  bill. 
The  intent  of  this  bill  Is  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  presently  exist.  Everything 
the  Senator  talks  about  exists  under 
current  law,  and  people  literally  are 
suffering  all  over  the  world  because  of 
it.  What  this  bill  does  is  that  it  runs 
into  the  process  American  companies 
by  giving  them  Incentive  to  stay  here. 


small  biotechnology  companies  per- 
form only  one  of  the  several  process- 
ing steps  such  as  cell  replication,  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  drug  utilizing  bio- 
technology methods.  Generally,  they 
produce  a  crude  form  of  the  drug 
which  must  be  refined  before  it  is  suit- 
able for  testing  or  use  In  humans.  This 
Intermediate  work  is  performed  on  a 
contract  basis  for  another  company, 
often  a  foreign  pharmaceutical  house. 


the  House  about  adding  seven  more 
countries,  besides  the  15  listed  here.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  the  right  to  desig- 
nate the  second-tier  countries,  and  the 
second-tier  countries  can  be  anybody 
that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  decides 
upon. 
Mark  my  word:  With  the  heavy-hit 


gy  here,  and  keep  us  preeminent  in 
the  world  in  the  field  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals. If  the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
adopted,  then  basically  It  would 
negate  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  and  many  ar- 
guments could  be  made.  Virtually  ev- 
erything the  Senator  says  Is  rebutta- 
ble. At  least,  It  has  been  cleared  up 
that  there  are  not  20  countries  against 
this  bill,  but  that  people  In  20  coim- 
tries,  and  mostly  radical  organizations 
who  do  not  believe  in  any  company, 
are  against  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  LeahtI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "no."  I  have 
previously  voted  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stmms],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  Is  absent  because  of  death  In 
the  family. 

D  1720 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  96  Leg.] 
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Rudman 

Saner 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 


Biden 
Harkln 
Hart 
Inouye 


ting  lobbyists   we   have   around   this    create  jobs  here,  solve  the  balance  of 
community,  there  are  many  countries    payments  problem,  keep  our  technolo- 


Abdnor 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Andrews 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Baucus 

East 

Lautenberg 

Bentsen 

Evans 

I«xalt 

Bincaman 

Exon 

Levin 

Boren 

Ford 

Long 

Bflschwitz 

Gam 

Lugar 

Bradley 

Olenn 

Mathias 

Bumpers 

Ooldwater 

Matsunaga 

Burdick 

Gore 

Mattingly 

Byrd 

Gorton 

McClure 

Chafee 

Oramm 

McConnell 

Chiles 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Nunn 

D'Amato 

Henin 

Pell 

Danforth 

Heinz 

Pressler 

DeConcini 

Helms 

Pryor 

Denton 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Dndd 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Dole 

Kasten 

Roth 

Stennii 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trtble 

Wallop 

NAY8-10 

Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Moynlhan 
Proxmlre 


Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorlnsky 


Sarbanes 
Simon 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 
Eagleton,  tar. 


NOT  VOTlNO-fl 


Armstrong 
Hawkins 


Humphrey 
Leahy 


Packwood 
Symms 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1952  was  agreed  to. 

n  1730 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  correct  that 
his  amendment  No.  1949  Is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  provides  for  notifica- 
tion to  the  various  embassies  through- 
out the  world  when  products  are 
shipped  Into  those  countries. 

It  Is  my  understanding  after  conver- 
sation with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  my  own  State,  Senator  Glenn, 
the  senior  Senator  from  our  State, 
that  he  has  an  amendment  that  he 
would  like  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
my  amendment  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  actually  provide  for  a  broad- 
er coverage  than  even  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered. 

I  wonder  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  care  to  be  heard  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

AMENOlCEIfT  NO.  1»B3 

(Purpose:  To  reform  certain  regulatory  pro- 
cedures governing  the  export  of  banned 
and  severely  restricted  substances) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  covers  a  broader  spectrum 
than  that  covered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio.  I  would  like,  if  It 
meets  with  his  approval,  to  substitute 
this  amendment  for  his,  If  he  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. If  the  Senator  Is  moving  to 
substitute  the  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
the  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  amendment,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  OLom]  for 
himself  and  Mr.   Proxmire,  proposes  an 


amendment  numbered  1053  to  amendment 
No.  1949. 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  prepare  for 
the  Department  of  State  which,  in  turn 
shall  provide  and  inform  the  public  and  for- 
eign governments,  through  their  embassies 
In  the  United  States  or  other  appropriate 
means,  an  annual  report  which  summa- 
rizes— 

(1)  all  final  agency  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
banned  or  severely  restricted  substances, 
and 

(2)  any  additional  action  taken  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  banned 
or  severely  restricted  substances  which  were 
first  banned  or  severely  restricted  during  a 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  the  report. 

(bKl)  No  banned  or  severely  restricted 
substance  may  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  unless— 

(A)  the  person  intending  to  export  the 
substance  from  the  United  States  provides 
written  notice  to  the  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  law  s[>ecified 
in  subsection  (c)  which  is  applicable  to  the 
substance,  prior  to  the  first  shipment  to  a 
country  after  regulatory  action,  stating 
such  person's  Intent  to  export  the  substance 
and  the  intended  country  of  destination; 
and  (d)  in  addition  notice  be  made  to  for- 
eign embassies  of  all  final  regulatory  actions 
at  the  time  they  are  taken. 

(B)  the  agency  provides  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  a  statement  concerning  the  sub- 
stance which  contains— 

(i)  the  name  of  the  substance; 

(11)  a  summary  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  with  respect  to  the  substance.  In- 
cluding a  description  of  the  grounds  for 
such  action  and  a  citation  of  the  statutory 
authority  for  such  action; 

(iii)  a  description  of  the  determined  risks 
to  human  health  or  safety  or  to  the  environ- 
ment that  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 
substance;  and 

(iv)  a  specification  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  who  may  be  contacted 
by  the  government  of  any  foreign  country 
to  which  the  substance  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported In  order  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  substance:  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  State  delivers  a  copy 
of  the  statement  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  an  appropriate  official  in  the 
embassy  of  the  coimtry  of  destination  or 
transmits  it  to  such  country  by  other  appro- 
priate means. 

(2)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  supersede  any  other  provision  of  the 
law  to  the  extent  such  provision  is  inconsist- 
ent with  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  supersede  this 
subsection  unless  it  does  so  in  specific  terms, 
referring  to  this  Act  and  declaring  that  the 
new  law  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  authorizes 
the  disclosure  to  the  public  of  bona  fide 
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trade  secrets  or  other  confidential  business 
information. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term   "banned  or  severely   restricted  sub- 
stance" means- 
CD  a  food  or  class  of  food  which— 

(A)  is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  402  (a)  or  (c)  (21 
U.S.C.  342  (a)  or  (c)).  or 

(B)  is  in  violation  of  emergency  permit 
controls  issued  under  section  404  (21  U.S.C. 
344), 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act: 

(2)  a  drug  which  is— 

(A)  adulterated  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  501  (a),  (b),  (c), 
or  (d)  (21  U.S.C.  351  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)), 

(B)  misbranded,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  502(j),  (21  U.S.C. 
352(j)),  or 

(C)  a  new  drug  or  new  animal  drug  for 
which  an  approval  is  not  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  or  section  512  (21 
U.S.C.  360),  respectively, 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

(3)  an  antibiotic  drug  which  has  not  been 
certified  under  section  507  (21  U.S.C.  357)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

(4)  a  drug  containing  insulin  which  has 
not  been  certified  under  section  506  (21 
U.S.C.  356)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act: 

(5)  a  device  which— 

(A)  is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  501(a)  (21  U.S.C. 
351(a)), 

(B)  is  misbranded,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  502(j)  (21  U.S.C. 
352(j)), 

(C)  does  not  conform  with  a  performance 
standard  issued  under  section  514  (21  U.S.C. 
360d), 

(D)  has  not  received  premarliet  approval 
under  section  515  (21  U.S.C.  360e),  or 

(e)  is  banned  under  section  516  (21  U.S.C. 
360f),  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act; 

(6)  a  cosmetic  which  is  adulterated,  as  de- 
fined by  rules  or  orders  issued  under  section 
601  (21  U.S.C.  361)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

(7)  a  food  additive  or  color  additive  which 
is  deemed  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 409  (21  U.S.C.  348)  or  section  706  (21 
U.S.C.  376),  respectively,  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

(8)  a  biological  product  which  has  been 
propagated  or  manufactured  and  prepared 
at  an  establishment  which  does  not  hold  a 
license  as  required  by  section  351  (42  U.S.C. 
262)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(9)  an  electronic  product  which  does  not 
comply  with  a  performance  standard  issued 
under  section  358  (42  U.S.C.  263f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(10)  a  consumer  product  which— 

(A)  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  adopted  under  sec- 
tions 7  and  9  (15  U.S.C.  2056  and  2058)  other 
than  one  relating  solely  to  labeling. 

(B)  has  been  declared  to  be  a  banned  haz- 
ardous product  under  sections  8  and  9  (15 
U.S.C.  2057)  and  2058). 

(C)  presents  a  substantial  product  hazard 
under  section  15  (15  U.S.C.  2064),  or 

(D)  is  an  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product  under  section  12  (15  U.S.C.  2061), 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act; 

(11)  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  flammability 
standard  (other  than  one  related  to  label- 
ing) adopted  under  section  4  (15  U.S.C. 
1193)  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 


(12)  a  product  which  is  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  (including  a  children's  article) 
under  sections  2  and  3  (15  U.S.C.  1261  and 
1262)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act: 

(13)(A)  a  pesticide  which,  on  the  basis  of 
potential  risks  to  human  health  or  safety  or 
to  the  environment, 

(i)  has  been  denied  registration  for  all  or 
most  significant  uses  under  section  3(c)(6)  (7 
U.S.C.  136a(c)(6)), 

(ii)  has  been  classified  for  restricted  use 
under  section  3(d)(1)(C)  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(d)(l)(C)), 

(iii)  has  had  its  registration  cancelled  or 
suspended  for  all  or  most  significant  uses 
under  section  6  (7  U.S.C.  136d), 

(iv)  has  been  proceeded  against  and  seized 
under  section  13(b)(3)  (7  U.S.C.  136»c).  or 

(V)  has  not  had  its  registration  cancelled, 
but  requires  an  acluiowledgement  statement 
under  section  17(a)(2)  (7  U.S.C.  136o(a)(2)), 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  or 

(B)  a  pesticide  chemical  for  which  a  toler- 
ance has  been  denied  or  repealed  under  sec- 
tion 408  (21  U.S.C.  346(a))  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

(14)  a  chemical  substance  or  mixture— 

(A)  which  is  subject  to  an  order  or  injunc- 
tion issued  under  section  5(f)(3)  (15  U.S.C. 
2604(f)(3)). 

(B)  which  is  subject  to  a  requirement 
issued  under  section  6(aHl),  6(a)(2).  6(a)(5), 
or  6(a)(7)  (15  U.S.C.  2605(aHl),  2605(a)(2). 
2605(a)(5).  or  2605(a)(7)).  or 

(C)  for  which  a  civil  action  has  been 
brought  and  relief  granted  under  section  7 
(15U.S.C.  2606), 

of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1848.  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  S.  1380.  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Export  Notifica- 
tion Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  regu- 
larizes notification  procedures  current- 
ly required  by  law  for  the  export  of  a 
hazardous  product  or  substance.  It 
also  mandates  prior  notification  of  for- 
eign officials,  and  provides  a  common 
format  containing  minimum  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  of  the  product 
and  why  it  was  banned  or  restricted  in 
the  United  States.  The  second  portion 
of  the  initiative  requires  the  compila- 
tion of  an  annual  compendium  listing 
all  final  affirmative  actions  by  U.S. 
agencies  banning  or  severely  restrict- 
ing substances.  Mi .  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  discuss  my  amendment,  I 
want  to  stress  that  I  support  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1848  and  do  not  intend  to 
obstruct  its  progress  with  this  amend- 
ment or  in  any  other  way.  My  amend- 
ment adds  no  new  regulation;  it  has  no 
budgetary  impact;  and  it  does  not 
affect  the  objectives  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  S.  1848. 

Exporting  banned  or  severely  re- 
stricted substances  has  often  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  consider 
the  roles  they  play  protecting  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment,  and  the 
promotion  of  U.S.  trade  and  products. 
U.S.  exports  of  these  materials  in  1984 
were  $22.3  billion  while  world  chemi- 
cal exports  were  estimated  at  over 
$150  billion.  However,  as  the  chemical 
manufacturing    market    has    grown. 


U.N.  statistics  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 2  million  persons  in  developing 
countries  suffer  acute  pesticide  poison- 
ing annually.  Thus,  concern  has  in- 
creased that  hazardous  substances  are 
exported  to  developing  countries 
which  lack  the  technical  expertise,  en- 
vironmental infrastructure,  and  safety 
standards  present  in  the  industrial- 
ized, exporting  nations. 

The  use  or  misuse  of  toxic  materials 
poses  serious  environmental  and 
health  hazards  which  impair  the  long- 
term  sustainability  of  resources,  and 
can  result  in  the  deaths  of  thousands 
of  people.  The  tragedy  at  Bhopal, 
India,  where  approximately  3,000 
people  died  is  a  case  in  point  of  a  situ- 
ation that  might  have  been  avoided  by 
providing  good,  sound,  govemment-to- 
govemment  information. 

While  both  manufacturers  and  envi- 
ronmentalists have  cooperated  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
the  "Made  in  U.S.A."  label  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  some  cases,  have 
gone  beyond  statutory  requirements, 
procedures  must  be  established  which 
alleviate  the  potential  disasters  which 
could  occur  without  this  information. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lems cited  above  are  not  new.  Several 
House  committees  have  been  following 
this  issue  for  more  than  10  years;  and, 
in  1980,  after  2  Mi  years  of  very  careful 
consideration,  comment,  and  debate, 
the  Carter  administration  signed  an 
Executive  order  establishing  a  Federal 
policy  on  this  issue  designed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  trading  partner  and  to 
streamline  and  regularize  existing  reg- 
ulations. The  Carter  order  was  re- 
scinded 31  days  after  Ronald  Reagan 
became  President.  He  directed  the  De- 
partments of  Conunerce  and  State  to 
assess  existing  procedures  and  make 
recommendations.  Their  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Interagency  Trade 
Policy  Committee,  chaired  by  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  which  approved 
its  implementation  nearly  4  years  ago. 
This  amendment  basically  mirrors 
their  reconunendations. 

Each  of  the  six  statutes  regulating 
banned  or  severely  restricted  sub- 
stances, as  legislated  by  TSCA. 
FIFRA,  FDA,  and  CPSC,  provide  an 
export  notification  scheme  although 
they  differ  in  manner  of  implementa- 
tion and  content.  For  example,  under 
FIFRA.  if  there  is  an  export  of  an  un- 
registered pesticide  the  exporter  must 
first  receive  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  importer  stating  that  the  importer 
is  aware  of  the  product's  unregistered 
status.  After  receiving  the  acknowledg- 
ment, the  exporter  provides  it  to  EPA. 
EPA  then  notifies  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  in  turn  notifies  a  designat- 
ed individual  in  the  foreign  govern- 
ment. This  procedure  completely  dif- 
fers from  that  of  TSCA  which  EPA 
also  administers.  But,  in  contrast  to 


FIFRA,  EPA  notifies  directly  the  for- 
eign embassy  located  in  the  United 
States.  Other  agencies  have  entirely 
different  notification  procedures 
which  they  follow  although  the  ends 
are  the  same— to  provide  information. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  from  a 
joint  report  which  was  sent  from  then 
Secretaries  Baldridge  smd  Haig  to  the 
U.S.T.R.  Bill  Brock,  published  in  the 
International  Environment  Reporter. 
"The  laws,"  the  report  said,  "lack  con- 
sistency with  respect  to  the  timing  of 
notices,  the  information  to  be  provid- 
ed, and  the  method  of  transmission." 
And  further,  "there  should  be  a  con- 
sistent, uniform  notification  proce- 
diu*."  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  providing  information  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  other  nations  when  sub- 
stances are  severely  restricted  here  or 
do  not  comply  with  specific  safety  re- 
quirements. 

I  believe,  as  do  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors BtTHPERs,  INOTJYE,  and  Gorton, 
that  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  inform  the  governments  of 
those  countries  which  lack  sophisticat- 
ed, technical  knowledge  about  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  nature  of  these 
substances.  A  uniform  and  prior  notifi- 
cation scheme,  coupled  with  a  compen- 
dium of  U.S.  banned  or  severely  re- 
stricted substances,  will  be  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  balancing  trade 
considerations  against  environmental 
protection  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law. 
export  notification  varies  according  to 
statute.  For  example,  under  FIFRA, 
the  current  law  requires  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  notified  of  any 
hazardous  shipment.  Under  TSCA, 
EPA  notifies  the  importing  country 
and  the  Department  of  State  as  well. 
Under  those  items  covered  by  CPSC, 
the  importing  coimtry  is  notified  di- 
rectly. 

So  what  we  have  imder  these  differ- 
ent regulatory  bodies  that  control  ex- 
ports out  of  the  United  States  is 
indeed  four  different  reporting  proce- 
dures. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  This 
amendment  says  that  the  manufactur- 
ers and  members  of  industry  will  keep 
right  on  submitting  their  required  pa- 
perwork to  whatever  the  applicable 
regulatory  agency.  But  at  that  point 
that  Government  agency  would  report 
directly  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  State  would 
represent  and  inform  our  Government 
to  the  foreign  embassy  located  in  the 
United  States. 

We  also  would  have  a  further  re- 
quirement for  reporting  any  final  reg- 
ulatory actions  taken  on  a  banned  or 
severely  restricted  substance  goes 
through  exactly  the  same  channels. 

So  this  amendment  straightens  out 
what  right  now  is  a  morass  of  misun- 
derstanding and  curcuitous  routes  of 
reporting  which  foreign  nations  may 


find  very  confusing.  The  amendment 
makes  one  stop  shopping,  in  other 
words,  and  simplifies  the  whole  proce- 
dure. 

We  have  a  draft  of  a  letter  from  the 
Commerce  Department  that  basically 
approves  of  what  I  am  doing  here.  We 
have  addressed  the  proposals  that 
they  made  in  that  draft  letter.  I  think 
we  have  taken  care  of  everyone's  con- 
cerns. If  this  is  acceptable  to  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  a  record  rollcall  vote  unless  they 
would  so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  to  what  has  been 
the  pending  amendment,  and  hope  it 
can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  admit  that  the  amendment  is  a  very 
broad  amendment.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is 
an  important  amendment.  I  know 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to 
consolidate  the  reporting,  and  make  it 
more  consistent.  However,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  there  are  a  number  of 
branches  of  Government  which  are 
going  to  be  very  upset  with  this 
amendment.  I  have  not  had  nearly 
enough  time  to  study  it  as  I  should 
have  had.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
He  has  always  been  cooperative  and 
we  all  know  what  a  decent  man  he  is. 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment but  with  this  caveat:  there  may 
be  some  real  hue  and  cry  against  this 
amendment  from  other  sources.  If  we 
have  to  work  on  it  in  conference,  per- 
haps I  will  be  able  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  work  with  me  to  try 
to  accommodate  his  concerns  of  which 
I  Just  presently  do  not  have  enough 
knowledge. 

All  I  can  do  is  ask  him  to  exercise  his 
good  faith  in  working  with  us  in  con- 
ference to  resolve  any  problems  that 
may  exist.  I  do  know  that  this  is  a 
broadly  drafted  amendment.  I  know 
there  is  some  concern  by  some  agency 
people  who  would  not  like  to  have  the 
amendment.  But  I  am  Inclined  to 
accept  it,  and  go  from  there  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  continue  to 
work  with  me  on  it,  as  I  need  his  help. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  consideration  of  the 
distinguished  floor  manager.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  It  accepted  on  that 
basis  because  from  what  my  staff  has 
done  we  have  found  no  objection  to  it. 
Some  of  the  concerns  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  we  have  addressed. 
Some  of  the  concerns  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah,  Senator  Garn,  we 
have  addressed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  spoke 
with  me,  and  told  me  that  ordinarily 
he  would  probably  oppose  this,  but 
knowing  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 


he  felt  he  wanted  to  go  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  feel  the  same  way. 

I  might  add  that  the  Senator  has 
tried  to  acconunodate  our  concerns, 
and  he  made  some  changes  in  the 
amendment. 

I  have  to  be  honest  in  expressing 
myself,  and  I  do  not  know  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  amendment  well 
enough  to  know  whether  it  is  going  to 
cause  a  lot  of  problems  or  not. 

I  am  inclined  to  accept  it.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  moved  that  It  be 
accepted.  I  am  inclined  to  go  along 
with  it. 

a  1740 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  accepted  on  the  basis  that  we 
will  continue  to  work  together  if  there 
are  complaints  about  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  If 
there  are  complaints. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  happy  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  think  there  are  strong  feelings.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  provided  a  broader  base 
for  emphasis.  In  handling  it  through 
the  State  Department,  my  concern 
was  that  the  embassies  be  notified  In 
order  that  they  would  provide  some 
protection  or  at  least  have  knowledge 
about  the  subject  that  the  products 
had  been  sent  to  those  countries.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  prepared  to  accept  It.  Under 
those  circumstances,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  we  proceed. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1963);  to 
amendment  No.  1949.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment, 
as  amended.  Is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1949),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
a  substitute  amendment,  was  that  not 
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previously  accepted  to  the  amendment 
of  this  Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  was  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  amendment  No.  1949.  The 
Senate  still  had  to  vote  on  amendment 
No.  1949  as  amended  by  the  substitute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  question 
is  whether  the  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, will  be  agreed  to.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  amended,  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMXirr  NO.  1954 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  shipment  of  a 
drug  from  the  United  States  if  the  drug  is 
found  to  be  present  in  a  country  to  which 
shipment  is  not  authorized) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
EitBADif]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1954. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  37  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(SKA)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines,  with 
respect  to  a  drug  which  is  authorized  to  be 
shipped  under  this  subsection,  that  such 
drug  is  present  in  a  country  to  which  ship- 
ment is  not  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  case  may  be,  shall— 

"(i)  immediately  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
such  drug  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country: 

"(11)  give  the  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  prompt  notice  of 
such  determination  and  prohibition:  and 

"(ill)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
for  an  expedited  hearing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  simply  states  that  if 
an  unapproved  drug  is  found  in  a 
Third  World  country  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  halt  the  export  of 
that  drug.  If  the  drug  is  in  that  Third 
World  country  and  the  Secretary 
learns  about  it,  then  he  must  immedi- 
ately stop  the  further  export  of  that 
drug. 

This  is  the  minimum  that  should 
occur  if  we  are  serious  about  enforcing 
any  of  the  transshipment  provisions  of 
the  biU. 


The  procedure  proposed  in  the  bill 
actually  provides  no  real  protection. 
The  Secretary  can  immediately  sus- 
pend export  of  an  unapproved  drug 
found  in  a  Third  World  country  only 
If  the  drug  is  found  to  pose  an  immi- 
nent hazard  as  defined  under  our  fo<xl 
and  drug  laws.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
imminent  hazard  standard  is  the  most 
difficult  to  apply.  It  has  only  been 
used  once  in  20  years  to  pull  a  drug  off 
the  market  in  the  United  States. 

Yet.  since  1971,  there  have  been  over 
7,000  drug  recalls  in  this  country.  If 
this  provision  is  used  so  rarely  to 
recall  a  drug  in  the  United  States,  how 
effective  will  it  be  in  re<»lling  a  drug 
from  a  country  thousands  of  miles 
away? 

The  proponents  can  argue  there  are 
other  pr(x;edures  in  the  bill  to  stop 
transshipment  once  it  is  discovered. 
The  Secretary  notifies  the  country  as 
weU  as  the  U.S.  company  shipping  the 
drug  from  our  shores.  Then  the  U.S. 
company  has  14  days  to  issue  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  on  what  it  knows,  if 
anything,  about  how  their  unapproved 
drug  ended  up  in  some  far-off  Third 
World  country. 

Then  after  60  days  if  the  drug  is  still 
being  shipped  to  the  Third  World,  the 
Secretary  can  prohibit  export,  but 
only  if  the  drug  falls  under  the  rarely 
used  imminent  hazard  criteria  or  if 
the  U.S.  company  ships  the  drug  to  an 
importer  knowing  that  the  importer 
continues  to  ship  the  drug  to  a  Third 
World  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side 
and  to  all  others  who  may  be  interest- 
ed that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment, or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  in 
case  he  wishes  to  be  heard  in  coimec- 
tion  with  this  matter.  I  will  suggest 
that  we  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  we  vote  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.  on  this  amendment. 

Since  I  understand  the  procedure  is 
to  hotline  this  to  tne  Members  of  both 
sides,  I  am  advising  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  kind  of  matter  that 
it  is  my  intent  to  make  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certairUy  will. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  understand  the  re- 
quest, it  is  to  vote  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  not 
made  that  request  at  the  moment  be- 
cause I  believe  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  would  probably  want 
to  clear  that  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  am  not 
making  it  as  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  the  moment.  I  am  merely  in- 
dicating that  when  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks I  intend  to  do  that. 


Mr.  HATCH.  The  Labor  Committee 
has  a  markup  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understood 
the  chairman  came  to  the  floor  to 
advise  me  that  if  it  was  necessary  to 
do  so.  he  would  be  prepared  to  set  that 
hearing  over  to  another  day. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  would  rather  not 
do  that  because  there  is  a  large  sigenda 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  well  as  others  are  concerned 
about,  some  of  which  he  will  oppose 
and  some  of  which  others  will  oppose. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  can  discuss 
that  further.  A  number  of  people  have 
indicated  that  they  wanted  to  get 
away  this  evening.  I  was  trying  to  be 
accommodating  in  that  connection. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  great 
demands  on  his  time  in  order  to  leave 
at  a  particular  point,  so  we  will  just 
proceed  and  perhaps  have  a  vote  yet 
this  evening. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  to  know  that  the  provi- 
sions which  are  presently  in  the  law 
are  unenforceable.  Our  own  FDA  has 
testified  that  such  restrictions  are  illu- 
sory. In  testimony  before  the  Labor 
Committee  on  June  5,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrator  stated,  "I  think 
that  will  be  very  difficult.  Transship- 
ment would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  country  to  which  the  first  ship- 
ment is  made." 

In  other  words,  we  send  the  product 
to  some  other  country  and  then  the 
worry  is  what  will  happen  when  it  gets 
to  that  other  country.  Will  it  be 
shipped  to  some  Third  World  country? 

So  we  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration were  they  in  a  position  to 
give  us  assurances  along  that  line  and 
I  just  cited  that  they  said  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  and  indeed  it  would  be. 
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Mr.  President,  many  Ehiropean  coun- 
tries including  France,  England.  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  et  cetera,  permit 
the  export  of  imapproved  drugs  to  the 
Third  World.  Now.  that  is  a  reality. 
Those  countries  and  others  as  well  do 
permit  the  export  of  unapproved 
drugs  to  the  Third  World. 

Now.  is  there  somebody  who  really 
believes  that  if  they  permit  those 
drugs  to  be  exported  from  their  coun- 
tries, they  are  somehow  going  to  pro- 
tect the  drugs  that  we  send  over 
there?  If  they  allow  the  practice,  what 
interest  will  they  have  in  ensuring 
that  the  United  States  unapproved 
drugs  are  not  reexported?  The  prob- 
lem is  really  one  of  enforcement  as  our 
own  FDA  again  made  clear  in  its  June 
5  testimony.  Said  they,  "You  include 
some  kind  of  a  provision  in  the  legisla- 
tion against  transshipment,  but  I 
think  once  the  exportation  is  made 
and  the  product  is  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, you  lose  your  ability  to  make  the 


requirement  stick  and  you  lose  your 
ability  to  poUce." 

What  could  be  clearer?  "Once  the 
exportation  is  made  and  the  product  is 
in  the  foreign  country,"  says  the  FDA. 
"you  lose  your  ability  to  make  the  re- 
quirement stick  and  you  lose  your  abil- 
ity to  police." 

Now.  the  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, which  is  the  great  supporter  of 
this  bill,  stated  that  they  agree  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  transshipment  of 
drugs."  The  GAO  has  documented  our 
failure  to  control  the  reexport  of  com- 
puter and  nuclear  technology.  If  we 
cannot  control  the  reexport  of  such 
vital  technology,  how  can  we  hope  to 
exert  any  real  control  over  those  un- 
approved drugs? 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  issue  of 
transshipment  points  to  the  weakness 
of  the  soH^alled  protections  in  this  bill. 
The  real  issue  is  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  make  it  possible  to  export  drugs  and 
transship  them  throughout  the  world. 
This  amendment  will  not  keep  that 
from  happening  but  it  will  say  that 
once  we  learn  about  it,  there  will  be  no 
further  exports. 

Oh.  the  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers, even  though  they  recognize  there 
is  no  way  of  protecting  the  transship- 
ment of  those  drugs,  will  not  support 
this  amendment.  So  if  you  are  voting 
with  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  vote  this  amendment 
down,  because  they  do  not  want  it.  We 
are  supposed  to  believe  that  if  we  have 
15  countries  in  a  bill  declare  they  have 
adequate  FDA's,  oh.  we  are  as  we  sit 
here  this  aftem(X)n  that  each  of  those 
countries  has  an  adequate  FDA.  Come 
on.  Who  are  you  kidding?  We  do  not 
know  that  at  Edl.  We  know  they  have 
nice  names  and  we  like  those  names, 
and  they  are  respected  coimtries  and 
they  speak  the  language  well  and  they 
are  cultured.  But  that  does  not  mean 
they  have  adequate  FDA's.  But  we  are 
saying  we  can  go  ahead  and  export 
drugs  not  approved  for  use  by  our  own 
citizens  and  send  them  to  those  coun- 
tries which  do  not  prohibit  the  export- 
ing of  their  own  drugs,  we  can  be  con- 
fident they  are  going  to  protect  us  and 
see  to  it  that  our  drugs  are  not  trans- 
shipped. I  believe  we  better  think 
again.  There  are  a  lot  of  countries  to 
which  unapproved  drugs  can  be  ex- 
ported, and  we  are  not  going  to  know 
what  we  shipped  over  and  where  it  fi- 
nally wound  up. 

Oh.  yes.  we  will  know  sometime.  I 
forgot.  We  will  know  when  there  is  a 
tragedy.  We  will  know  when  there  is 
an  outbreak  of  Illness.  We  will  know 
when  there  are  some  deaths  and  they 
say  "We  thought  it  was  all  right  be- 
cause it  says  here  that  It  is  made  in 
America.  And  If  it  is  made  in  America, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  safe."  But  it  wiU 
not  be  safe  because  there  will  not  be 
one  American  in  230  million  who  will 
know  whether  It  is  safe  or  not  safe. 


Now,  in  addition  to  the  IS  countries 
that  are  listed,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  the 
right  under  this  legislation  to  add 
some  more  countries.  Let  me  give  you 
the  names  of  some  major  lobbyists 
that  can  probably  help  you  get  your 
country  listed.  The  countries  of  the 
world  ought  to  understand  who  has  in- 
fluence and  who  worlcs  for  what  fee. 
And  I  am  certain  that  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  some  of  those  major  lobby- 
ists will  be  back  here  saying  to  HHS 
"Add  this  country,  add  that  country." 
Can  you  really  believe  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  is  going  to  say  no? 

There  were  seven  countries  that 
were  proposed  as  part  of  a  suggested 
agreement  over  in  the  House  already, 
and  I  say  on  the  fl(X)r  of  the  Senate 
that  I  do  not  believe  those  seven  coun- 
tries can  provide  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion, nor  do  I  believe  their  FDA's  can 
be  compared  to  ours.  But  a  drug 
cannot  be  exported  to  these  second- 
tier  countries  unless  they  have  first 
been  approved  by  1  of  the  15  tier  1 
countries.  OK.  big  deal.  One  of  the  16 
tier  1  countries  says  OK.  Then  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  permits  the  sale  to 
go  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

This  approach  of  saying  that  if  1  of 
those  other  15  countries  says  it  is  OK 
really  permits  one  coimtry  to  decide 
our  drug  export  standards.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  risky  business. 

On  October  11.  1985.  the  French 
Government  pulled  the  arthritis  drug 
Isoxicam  off  the  market.  It  was  linked 
to  five  deaths  tmd  an  undetermined 
number  of  injuries.  The  drug  was  not 
approved  by  the  FDA  for  use  in  our 
country.  We  have  our  own  strict  stand- 
ards to  thank  for  that.  However,  under 
S.  1848.  the  Hatch-Kennedy  bill,  this 
drug  could  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  shipped  all  over 
the  world  with  a  "Made  In  America" 
label. 

England,  another  country  on  the  ap- 
proved list,  has  pulled  six  drugs  off 
the  market  over  the  last  2  years  which 
it  had  earlier  approved.  These  six 
drugs  were  approved  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  withdrawn  outright. 
These  are  drugs  which  have  been 
linked  to  severe  reactions  and  deaths. 
Osmosin  was  linked  to  15  deaths  and 
Flenac  was  linked  to  15.000  adverse  re- 
actions and  an  undetermined  number 
of  deaths.  None  of  these  drugs  were 
approved  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
However,  under  S.  1848.  these  killer 
drugs  could  have  been  shipped  all  over 
the  world  and  we  could  stand  so  proud 
that  we  would  have  the  "Made  in 
America"  label. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  absurd  for  Con- 
gress to  list  15  countries  in  this  bill 
and  claim  that  we  know  they  have 
adequate  drug  approval  authority.  Is 
there  anybody  in  the  Senate  who  is  in 
a  position  to  say  whether  1  or  all  of 
those  15  countries  have  adequate  drug 


approval  authority?  But  if  one  of 
them  approves  the  drug,  then  under 
this  bill  the  drugs  can  be  exported  to 
the  second-tier  countries. 

I  asked  the  FDA  Commissioner  if  he 
could  list  such  coimtries.  and  his  reply 
was: 

Aa  itated  In  prior  tMtlmony,  we  would  be 
moat  uncomfortable  to  be  put  in  the  poai- 
tion  of  having  to  make  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
poaalble,  aubjectlve  Judgmenta  on  the  rela- 
tive quality  of  drug  regulatory  authoritiea 
of  other  aovereign  Statea. 

In  response  to  questions  from  the 
House  side,  the  agency  was  even  more 
adamant.  Said  they: 

Such  a  list  cannot  be  provided  becauae  of 
dlfflcultlea  tn  evaluating  the  atated  criteria 
auch  aa  attempting  to  determine  whether 
preacrlptlon  drug  labeling  information  la  ac- 
curately conveyed  to  phyalclana  and  phar- 
maciata  in  varioua  countriea. 

(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 

D  1800 

Mr.  MSTEZBNBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  read  a  response  to  a  question 
on  the  House  side  that  the  FDA  gave 
in  connection  with  this  issue: 

Such  t  list  cannot  be  provided  becauae  of 
dlfflcultlea  in  evaluating  the  atated  criteria 
auch  aa  attempting  to  determine  whether 
preacriptton  drug  labeling  information  la  ac- 
curately conveyed  to  phyalclana  and  phar- 
maciata  In  varioua  countriea.  Whether  pre- 
acrlptlon drug  Information  la  alao  conveyed 
to  patients  depends  on  varioua  countries' 
complex  pollclea  and  praetloea  regarding  la- 
beling for  patlenta.  With  reapect  to  adverse 
drug  reactlona.  we  do  not  have  definitive  In- 
formation on  moat  countriea'  formal  re- 
quirements or  agreementa  to  obtain  auch 


Finally,  to  acceaa  a  country'a  effectiveness 
In  adminlatering  and  enforclns  Its  drug  poll- 
clea. a  knowledge  of  actual  dally  operating 
procedurea,  aa  well  aa  Information  on  the 
quallficatlona.  training,  enthualasm.  aklll. 
and  knowledge  the  ataff  of  the  governmen- 
tal authoritiea  would  be  required.  In  abort, 
no  matter  what  leglalatlve  requirements  are 
In  place  concerning  approval  or  withdrawal 
of  druga,  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  acceaa 
foreign  regulatory  declalona  In  the  abaenoe 
of  Information  on  how  the  regulatory 
ayatem  performa  In  practice. 

So.  Mr.  President,  our  own  FDA. 
with  all  the  experience,  with  all  the 
scientific  expertise,  with  all  the  con- 
tact they  would  have  with  foreign 
drug  regulatory  authorities,  says  it  is 
Impossible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  coun- 
tries with  adequate  FDA.  But  we  in 
the  Senate  are  so  wise,  we  have  so 
many  answers,  that  we  are  willing  to 
list  them;  we  are  going  to  say  which 
ones  are  going  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  world. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation 
say:  "Yes.  sir;  wave  that  magic  wand, 
and  15  countries  appear  on  the  ade- 
quate list." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body:  If 
you  knew  that  some  drug  had  been  ap- 
proved by  1  of  the  15  countries— I  will 
not  name  them,  but  take  any  one;  take 
the  one  that  you  think  the  least  of, 
not  the  best  of— and  you  knew  it  had 
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been  approved  by  the  PDA,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it  in  that  country,  are 
you  really  sure  you  would  be  prepared 
to  have  your  child  or  grandchild  or 
wife  use  that  drug?  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  know  that  I  would  not.  There 
are  some  countries,  yes.  But  from  all 
those  15  countries?  No.  Loudly  and 
clearly,  no. 

D  1810 

I  again  repeat  that  before  this  bUl  is 
concluded,  there  will  be  more  than  15 
countries  on  the  list. 

Is  it  not  marvelous  what  we  are 
saying  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  legislation?  Not  only  marvel- 
ous, I  think  it  is  mysterious.  Not 
really.  We  know  it  is  all  a  ruse.  There 
is  no  science  or  safety  concerns  that 
are  evident  behind  this  list  of  15  coun- 
tries. 

We  think  of  those  countries  and  we 
have  some  respect  for  them  and  we  do 
business  with  them.  So  we  say  if  their 
FDA  approves  it,  that  is  good  enough 
for  us;  then  we  can  ship  those  drugs  to 
all  of  those  second  tier  countries. 

There  is  only  one,  and  only  one,  con- 
cern as  to  why  we  are  passing  this  bill, 
why  we  are  naming  the  15  countries. 
Nobody  in  Congress  made  it  up.  The 
list  came  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association.  It  is  their 
list,  not  the  list  of  Congress.  Let  us  not 
call  it  tier  1.  Let  us  call  it  the  PMA-ap- 
proved  list  for  unapproved  drug  ex- 
ports. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  game  we  are 
playing  here,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
trying  to  create  a  legislative  illusion. 
Let  us  pretend  these  15  countries  have 
PDA's  just  like  our  own.  Let  us  pre- 
tend further  that  once  the  drug  goes 
to  England  or  Prance  it  will  not  end 
up  in  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
be  imder  the  illusion  that  the  problem 
we  face  is  a  drug  lag  and  that  the 
drugs  approved  by  the  countries  on 
the  list  will  eventually  be  approved  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  before  me  an  analysis  of  the 
PDA  study  entitled  "Compendium  of 
New  Drug  Approvals  in  11  Industrial- 
ized Countries,  1970  to  1983."  The  U.S. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  put  to- 
gether the  compendium  in  Pebruary 
of  1985. 

The  analysis  details  the  percentage 
of  drugs  first  approved  in  industrial- 
ized countries  and  then  later  approved 
in  the  United  States. 

Take  Italy.  It  is  now  on  the  list  of 
approved  coimtries.  But  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  drugs  first  approved  in 
Italy  are  later  approved  by  the  PDA 
for  use  in  the  United  States. 

Take  Japan.  Japan  is  supposed  to  be 
doing  such  a  magnificent  job  in  so 
many  areas.  But  only  7  percent  of  the 
drugs  first  approved  in  Japan  are  later 
approved  in  the  United  States. 

West  Germany,  with  all  of  its  scien- 
tific knowledge,  only  20  percent  of  the 


drugs  they  approved  first  are  cleared 
by  our  own  FDA. 

In  Prance  only  12  percent  of  the 
drugs  first  approved  in  Prance  end  up 
being  approved  in  the  United  States. 

Australia  and  Canada  are  in  the  50 
percent  range;  Ehigland  and  Sweden, 
40  percent;  and  Switzerland,  29  per- 
cent. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  have 
the  strictest  standards  in  the  world 
and  the  standards  of  other  countries 
vary  widely.  To  throw  them  into  a  bill 
and  say  they  have  adequate  PDA's  is 
legislation  by  fantasy,  not  reality. 

These  drugs  will  end  up  in  the  Third 
World,  and  we  would  have  allowed 
them  to  be  made  in  America,  simply 
because  Italy,  Japan,  or  Prance  ap- 
proved them  first. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simple:  The 
drugs  that  they  are  approving  in  other 
countries  are  not  being  approved  in 
this  country— 7  percent  of  them,  12 
percent  of  them,  20  percent  of  them. 
And  yet  what  we  are  doing  here  in  this 
bill  is  we  are  saying  that  if  1  of  those 
15  countries,  and  the  countries  I  have 
already  mentioned  are  part  of  that 
group  of  15,  if  1  of  those  group  of  15 
countries  approved  the  drug,  then  it 
may  be  transshipped  to  one  of  the  tier 
two  countries. 

Who  cares  if  they  are  unlikely  ever 
to  be  used  in  this  country.  Let  us  get 
them  out  on  the  market.  Let  us  send 
them  all  over  the  world. 

The  best  safeguard  we  could  possibly 
offer  the  world  is  the  one  that  is  in 
place  right  now:  If  the  drug  is  not  safe 
enough  or  effective  enough  for  the 
American  people  then  do  not  export  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it.  If  a  drug  is  not  safe  enough 
for  the  people  of  America,  why  in  the 
world  are  we  standing  here  today 
pushing  legislation  to  make  it  possible 
to  export  it? 

We  not  only  will  have  mud  on  our 
face,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  blood  on 
our  face.  I  am  afraid  we  will  suffer  the 
greatest  embarrassment  that  this 
Nation  has  suffered  in  a  long  time. 

Other  nations  are  writing  to  us  and 
saying  "Please  don't  do  that.  Please 
don't,  don't  send  us  drugs  that  you 
won't  use  for  your  own  people." 

And  we  are  saying  "Don't  tell  us 
what  to  do.  We  are  the  strong  and 
mighty  and  arrogant  United  States, 
and  we  are  going  to  send  you  what  we 
want,  and  if  you  don't  like  it.  that's 
your  tough  luck." 

We  provide  no  real  protection  with 
the  list  of  15  countries.  Once  trans- 
shipment is  accepted  as  a  reality,  then 
we  are  only  opening  the  door  to  the 
dumping  of  potentially  unsafe  and  in- 
effective drugs  on  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
simple:  It  simply  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  act,  once  the  U.S.-unapproved 
drug  export  is  discovered  in  the  Third 
World.  That  is  all  there  is  in  my 
amendment,    nothing   more,    nothing 


less.  He  slams  the  door  down  and  says 
no  more  of  that  drug  will  be  exported 
once  it  is  found  to  be  transshipped  to  a 
Third  World. 

It  is  really  the  minimum  we  should 
do  to  protect  people  when  these  drugs 
are  dumped  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  here 
again  the  Senator,  through  the  impo- 
sition of  an  unreasonable  restriction, 
wants  to  make  this  bill  unusable.  The 
amendment  makes  the  mere  presence 
of  a  drug  in  an  unauthorized  country  a 
serious  violation  of  the  law,  regardless 
of  whether  the  exporter  or  his  import- 
er had  any  involvement  at  all  in  the 
movement  of  the  drug  to  the  unau- 
thorized country.  This  is  unfair.  And 
no  businessman  in  his  right  mind 
would  subject  himself  to  these  penal- 
ties and  the  possible  loss  of  the  ability 
to  export  for  events  which  are  simply 
not  under  his  control. 

Instead,  S.  1848,  if  so  amended, 
would  be  used  by  no  one.  Drug  compa- 
nies would  continue  to  build  their  fa- 
cilities abroad  and  export  their  drugs 
free  of  such  impractical  restrictions  as 
S.  1848  explicitly  hinges  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  which  we  put  in  the 
bill  upon  the  involvement  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  its  importer  in  unauthor- 
ized activities.  It  recognizes  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
try  to  govern  independent  downchain 
distribution  of  any  drug. 

I  remind  the  Senator  as  he  well 
knows  that  under  S.  1848  the  presence 
of  an  unapproved  drug  in  an  unau- 
thorized country  is  a  relatively  unlike- 
ly, though  not  impossible,  situation. 

However,  under  current  law,  which 
he  so  oddly  prefers,  much  to  my  con- 
sternation, the  presence  of  unap- 
proved drugs  in  developing  countries  Is 
an  everyday  occurrence.  That  would 
stop. 

Further,  I  remind  him  that  drugs  ex- 
ported under  this  bill  and  finding 
their  way  to  developing  countries  are 
unlikely  to  be  unsafe  drugs.  This  is  be- 
cause any  drug  exported  under  this 
bill  will  have  first  been  approved  for 
safety  and  effectiveness  by  the  regula- 
tory agency  of  a  first-rank,  developed 
coimtry  which  has  a  drug  approval 
process,  equivalent  to  that  of  PDA. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  S. 
1848  really  would  be  to  penalize  those 
who  ship  these  products  to  unauthor- 
ized nations  when  they  are  subject  to 
U.S.  law.  This  biU  does  that.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  bill  to  penalize  ex- 
porters who  are  not  responsible  for 
the  shipment  to  an  unauthorized 
nation  or  nations  or  more  importantly 
to  penalize  patients.  Yet  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
would  halt  export  shipments  personal- 
ly even  though  the  exporter,  the  per- 
sons under  the  control  of  the  exporter 
and  the  importer  had  committed  no 
wrong. 


If  someone  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
level  In  the  chain  of  distribution,  per- 
haps even  the  patient,  ships  the  drug 
in  a  substantial  quantity  to  an  unau- 
thorized country,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  penalize  the  ex- 
porter and  patients,  not  the  wrongdo- 
er. 

In  some  cases  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  export  of  the 
drug  if  the  drug  was  found  in  an  unau- 
thorized country,  even  though  the 
drug  was  available  from  several 
sources.  In  fact,  a  drug  which  is  found 
in  an  unauthorized  country  could  have 
been  made  by  a  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturer In  that  country,  yet  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  still  halt  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  with  the 
intent  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
which  is  to  punish  those  who  ship 
these  products  to  unauthorized  coun- 
tries. S.  1848  punishes  those  persons 
when  they  are  subject  to  U.S.  law  and 
requires  the  exporter  to  change  Im- 
porters if  the  importer  Is  not  subject 
to  U.S.  law.  We  must  be  mindful,  how- 
ever, that  these  products  may  be  life- 
saving  medications.  When  the  export- 
er is  not  at  fault,  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  these  drugs  punishes  the  pa- 
tients. 

D  1820 

For  this  reason,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senator  Metzenbaom's  amendment 
protects  public  health,  as  is  his  intent. 
In  fact,  I  know  it  does  not.  Rather,  it 
may  harm  public  health  and  place  the 
Secretary  in  the  untenable  and  possi- 
bly unethical  position  of  having  to 
deny  life-saving  medications  to  foreign 
patients. 

The  bottom  line  is  really  this:  If  pro- 
duction csm  be  shut  down  because  of 
the  acts  of  a  third  person  not  under 
the  manufacturer's  control,  no  manu- 
facturer will  locate  a  plant  here  under 
this  bill. 

S.  1848  contains  finely  crafted  provi- 
sions addressing  transshipment.  It 
does  not  proport  to  block  any  possible 
presence  in  unauthorized  countries.  It 
is  simply  not  practical  to  try  to  control 
those  drugs  once  they  have  left  the 
control  of  the  importer.  However,  this 
In  no  way  detracts  from  the  merit  of 
this  biU. 

That  is  because  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  a  particular  unapproved  drug 
may  be  manufactured  overseas  and  ex- 
ported to  any  country  where  it  is  legal. 
If  the  bill  passes,  the  same  unap- 
proved drug  may  or  may  not  find  its 
way  to  the  same  countries,  depending 
on  the  acts  of  subsequent  actors  in  the 
purchase  chain.  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  different  under  this  scenar- 
io from  that  under  current  law.  Cur- 
rent law  is  unable  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ence in  any  country  of  any  drug,  since 
it  simply  leads  to  the  production  of 
unapproved  drugs  overseas.  Therefore 
it  makes  no  sense  to  criticize  this  bill 


because  under  some  scenarios,  the 
same  thing  could  happen  as  happens 
now  on  a  daily  basis  under  current 
law. 

Nor  is  the  problem  one  of  enforce- 
ment, as  the  Senator  states.  State- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  reflect  the  Im- 
practicallty  of  our  trying  to  control 
the  trade  in  pharmaceuticals  among 
downstream  Independent  purchasers 
in  foreign  countries.  Such  a  task  would 
consume  enormous  resources  and 
would  not  succeed,  even  if  it  were  per- 
mitted by  foreign  governments.  The 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee recognized  this,  and  instead  im- 
posed duties— and  corresponding  pen- 
alties—on exporters  to  take  all  meas- 
ures on  their  control  to  ensure  that 
neither  they  nor  their  importer  are 
engaged  in  improper  transshipment. 
However,  we  realized  that  it  would  be 
unfair,  and  would  gutt  the  bill,  if  we 
attempted  to  impose  these  heavy  pen- 
alties on  manufacturers  for  conduct 
which  was  not  beyond  their  control, 
all  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  prevent  a 
situation  that  occurs  right  now  under 
the  current  law.  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  prefers  current 
law  to  the  improvements  of  S.  1848. 
Certainly  it  is  not  because  current  law 
affords  foreign  consumers  any  protec- 
tion. 

Additional  restrictions  under  S.  1848 
occur  in  an  imminent  hazard  situation. 
While  it  can  normally  be  expected 
that  drugs  exported  under  these 
amendments  and  found  in  unauthor- 
ized countries  will  cause  no  harm 
there,  having  been  already  approved 
as  safe  and  effective  by  at  least  one 
competent  foreign  agency.  Additional 
export  restriction  may  be  imposed  if 
the  drug  poses  an  imminent  hazard  to 
health  in  those  countries. 

These  duties  and  restrictions  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  are  enforcable  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  in  contrast  with  the  across- 
the-board  prohibition  which  the  Sena- 
tor seems  to  feel  appropriate,  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  bill  would  place 
upon  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hirnian  Services  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  quite  managable. 
They  are  fully  consistent  with  the 
statement  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration quoted  in  the  Senator's 
minority  views. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  intent  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  sympathize  with  it. 

However,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  overly  broad.  If  we 
could  Identify  the  authorized  country 
from  which  the  drugs  were  trans- 
shipped to  the  unauthorized  country, 
and  if  the  drugs  were  found  in  the  un- 
authorized country  In  significant 
quantities,  and  then  I  agree  that  we 
should  halt  the  shipment  of  that  drug 
to  the  authorized  country  itself. 


However,  under  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  none  of  this  drug  could 
be  shipped  to  any  authorized  country, 
even  those  authorized  countries  for 
which  there  was  no  proof  that  they 
were  the  source  of  the  drugs  trans- 
shipped to  the  unauthorized  country, 
if  the  drugs  were  found  in  an  unau- 
thorized country.  Further,  according 
to  this  amendment,  shipment  to  an  au- 
thorized country  would  be  halted  if 
the  drug  was  found  in  an  unauthor- 
ized country,  apparently  regardleu  of 
the  amount.  These  possible  results 
under  this  amendment  are  too  broad 
for  me  to  be  able  to  support  it.  • 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  gut  the 
bin.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  li  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  tuid  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATXRl,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  H0M- 
phrxy],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr, 
PackwoodI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staptord]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stcnnis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  97  Leg.] 
YEAS-BS 


Abdnor 

Ford 

McClure 

Andrewi 

Oam 

McConnell 

Baucui 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Oore 

Mitchell 

Blnimman 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Oramm 

Murkowikl 

BoMhwIU 

Orawley 

NIcklei 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bumpen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hecht 

Prettier 

Byrd 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Chtfee 

Helm 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Helmi 

Rletle 

Cohen 

Holllnis 

Rockefeller 

Craniton 

Johniton 

Roth 

D'Amato 

KaiMbaum 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Kaiten 

Saaaer 

OeCondnl 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Denton 

Kerry 

Blmpeon 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Steven* 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Uahy 

Trible 

Domentd 

Levin 

Wallop 

Durenberter 

Lont 

Warner 

Eatleton 

Welcker 

Bait 

Mathlai 

WlUon 

Bvam 

Mauunaca 

Zorlneky 

Bson 

Matltngly 
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NAYS-8 


Biden 
Chiles 
Hwkin 

Hart 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Prownire 
Sarbanes 

• 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Annstrons 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1954  was  agreed  to. 

P  1840 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  occurred  earlier  and 
is  printed  at  this  point  by  unanimous 
consent:) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield?  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  To  acconimodate  our 
colleagues,  my  arguments  will  be  rela- 
tively short  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  a  very 
important  amendment.  I  suggest  that 
we  have  one  more  vote  tonight  and 
then  lay  down  another  amendment 
and  debate  it  and  vote  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  if  that  is  what 
the  Senator  would  like  to  do.  That 
way,  we  would  let  our  colleagues  know 
where  we  are.  It  also  would  protect 
the  Senator  for  one  more  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  One  of  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
asked  whether  he  could  leave,  whether 
there  would  be  more  votes,  and  I  indi- 
cated that  I  might  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
be  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATCH.  How  many  more 
amendments  does  the  Senator  have, 
after  this  one? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Maybe  three 
or  four. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  an  objection 
on  our  side.  I  also  feel  badly  because 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  on  our 
side.  I  think  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
when  the  vote  would  be  tomorrow,  al- 
though he  would  not  like  to  miss  votes 
tonight. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  prepared  to  vote  tonight, 
and  he  will  stay  here  as  long  as  the 
leadership  wishes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Why  do  we  not  vote  on 
this  one  tonight  and  lay  down  the 
next  one? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  ask  the 
majority  leader:  If  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  voting,  I  suppose  we  could 
come  in  at  10  or  earlier  and  get  on  the 
bill  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  I  understand 
why  the  objection  occurred  on  our 
side.  Why  do  we  not  vote  tonight  on 


this  amendment,  come  in  at  10  tomor- 
row, and  start  the  next  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  we  come  In 
at  10,  we  have  morning  business. 

I  say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  majority  leader  that  Senator  Gore 
has  an  amendment.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Senator  Simon  has  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
three  or  four  amendments.  I  am  trying 
to  be  cooperative  and  have  attempted 
to  be  all  day.  I  am  willing  to  work  to- 
night, if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Since  we  have  agreed  to  vote  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
myself  in  a  position  where  I  am 
squeezed  with  respect  to  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  willing  to  make 
sure  that  the  debates  on  our  part  are 
short  and  succinct.  I  believe  we  can  get 
those  amendments  done  if  we  start  at 
10  tomorrow  and  have  this  one  amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question:  If  it  appears 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has 
attempted  to  be  cooperative  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  is  squeezed  for 
time  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  short 
additional  time  beyond  1  o'clock, 
would  the  majority  leader  have  strong 
objection?  At  this  moment  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  necessary,  but  I  want 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  my 
amendments  voted  upon  after  reasona- 
ble debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
extend  the  time  until  2  o'clock  instead 
of  1  o'clock 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Can  the  Senator  let  us 
know  how  many  more  amendments  he 
has? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  the  Senator 
from  Utah  knows,  I  intended  to  have 
an  amendment  having  to  do  with 
giving  notification  to  the  embassies. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  had  an 
amendment  that  was  found  acceptable 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  I  was 
willing  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute,  and 
we  did  not  have  to  take  that  to  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  At  this 
moment,  I  say  that  we  probably  do  not 
have  more  than  three,  maybe  four— 
but  I  do  not  think  more  than  three— 
and  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  what  I 
would  call  lengthy  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  that  we  come  in 
early  and  be  on  the  bill  at  10  in  the 
morning.  We  could  have  one  addition- 
al roUcall  vote  this  evening  on  the 
pending  amendment,  and  we  could 
alert  our  colleagues  that  this  would  be 
the  last  roUcall  vote  this  evening.  We 
could  be  back  on  the  bill  at  10  tomor- 
row. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  these 
amendments  will  be  acceptable.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Gore  amendment 
is  or  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  are. 


If  that  Is  satisfactory,  we  could  alert 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  that  there 
will  be  one  additional  vote  this 
evening. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  if 
the  majority  leader  is  inclined  to  do 
so,  to  change  the  time  for  final  pas- 
sage to  2  p.m.,  or  if  he  wants  to  wait 
until  tomorrow,  to  see  if  we  need  that 
time,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
majority  leader  will  be  able  to  get 
clearance,  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  that  request  right  now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  want  to  make  it  not  later 
than  2  p.m.?  If  we  get  done  earlier,  we 
can  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  How  much  longer  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  on  this 
amendment?  Then  we  can  let  our  col- 
leagues know. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  need 
another  5  to  10  minutes  for  my  re- 
marks. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
must  clear  the  question  of  the  change 
of  time  to  vote  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  ask  the  majority  leader  to 
withhold  any  action  until  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  run  that  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
make  that  request,  if  the  minority 
leader  has  cleared  it,  that  the  vote 
occur  not  later  than  2  o'clock. 

Is  it  safe  for  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues that  there  will  be  one  more 
vote  this  evening? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
loquy which  just  occurred  be  placed  in 
the  Record  after  the  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  put- 
ting up  with  all  of  this  debate  today.  I 
appreciate  the  support  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  thus  far  on  this  very  impor- 
tant bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion with  regard  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  I  know  he  is  very  sincere.  I  have 
always  felt  very  deeply  about  people 
who  feel  so  sincerely  about  matters 
such  as  he  does.  He  is  a  very  formida- 
ble opponent.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  feel  very  honored  to  be 
able  to  debate  him  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  a  deep  friendship  and  regard 
for  him.  - 


As  soon  as  Senator  Byro  comes  to 
the  Chamber,  we  will  wrap  up  the  ses- 
sion for  today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cs^l  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1850 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


grant  alien  crewmen  on  fiihlng  veueU  to 
stop  temporarily  at  porta  In  Ouam;  and 

H.R.  4745.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  sexual 
abuse. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  2434 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Public  Service  Announcements  Act 
of  1986,  S.  2434.  Unfortunately,  Sena- 
tor NicKLEs'  name  did  not  appear  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Nickles  be  added  to  S. 
2434  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2224,  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonimmi- 
grant alien  crewmen  on  fishing  vessels  to 
stop  temporarily  at  ports  In  Ouam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4745.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  sexual 
abuse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:07  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4,  1986. 

At  4:57  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Houses  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2329.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  higher  education  title  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1349)  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  operating  Presiden- 
tial libraries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  conmiittee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bUl  (S.  124)  entitled  the  'Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Amendments  of  1985." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
conmiittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  974)  to  provide  for  protection 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  persons. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2324.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonimmi- 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  was  dia- 
charged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bill,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4. 1986. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociunents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3127.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  Indian  education  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3128.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  donations  received  and  allocations 
made  from  the  fund  "Funds  Contributed  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Indian  Race";  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3129.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
years  1984  and  1985:  to  the  Cormnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3130.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
Jointly,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  en- 
courage Innovation,  promote  research  and 
development,  and  stimulate  trade  by 
strengthening  the  protection  given  intellec- 
tual property  rights  by  making  necessary 
and  appropriate  amendments  to  the  intel- 
lectual property  rights  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-3181.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Corporation  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3132,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  for 
fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources, 

EC-3133.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  plan 
for  improving  the  nunagement,  mainte- 
nance, storage,  and  preservation  of  military 
records  and  Improving  public  access  to  such 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3134.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  first  year  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Methanol  Fleet  Pro- 
gram, dated  March  1986:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3135.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Social  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization Demonstration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance, 

EC-3136,  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  Presidents  Retirement 
System  (or  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3137,  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  reapportionment  of  certain  funds  for 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3138,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  section  4  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-3139.  -  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
certain  funds  proposed  for  reclsslon  but  for 
which  the  Congress  did  not  pass  a  rescission 
bill;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1976,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs, 
the  CoRunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3140.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Technical  Risk  Assessment— The 
Status  of  Current  DOD  Efforts";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3141,  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "ADP  Systems— Concerns  About  the 
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Acquisition  Plan  for  OOD's  Composite 
Health  Care  System";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3142.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  certain  certifications  with 
respect  to  the  Space  Defense  and  Oper- 
ations (ASAT)  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3143.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  function  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base,  Illinois,  to  performance  by  contractor; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Service. 

EC-3144.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  fourth  biennial  report  on 
maximum  attainable  rates  of  production 
from  significant  fields  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Eb:iergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-314S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1985  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3146.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  current  status  of 
the  helium  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3147.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed revision  to  a  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3148.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  AK-Chin, 
Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa,  and  Gila  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  communities  judge- 
ment funds;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-680.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relating  to  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  budget  cuts  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
"Resolution 

"To  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan  to  re- 
consider his  position  on  the  budget  cuts,  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. 

"STATEMENT  OP  MOTIVES 

"On  February  5.  1986,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  sent  the  budget  for  the  1987  fiscal 
year  to  the  Congress.  In  said  budget,  the  ap- 
propriations for  government  programs  of 
various  agencies  were  cut.  The  Agricultural 
Programs  Budget  of  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges in  Teaching.  Investigation  and  Exten- 
sion Services  was  cut  59%.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
this  cut  has  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
funds  and  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  local  experiment  sta- 
tion will  lose  3.7  million  dollars,  which  is 
equal  to  49%  of  its  federal  budget. 


"The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  an  agency  where  some  700 
professional  and  clerical  staff  workers  are 
employed.  In  addition,  it  has  an  unpaid  vol- 
unteer corps  of  around  7,507  persons  who 
serve  actively. 

"The  proposed  budget  cuts  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  nutrition,  econo- 
my and  education  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people. 

"The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
states  four  basic  principles: 

"I.  the  individual  is  supreme  in  democracy 

"2.  the  home  is  the  fundamental  unit  in 
civilization 

"3.  the  family  is  the  prime  educational 
group  of  t'nc  human  race 

"4.  the  base  of  any  permanent  civilization 
must  rest  on  man's  relationship  with  the 
land 

"These  principles  or  objectives  can  be  at- 
tained by  implementing  and  developing  a  di- 
verse educational  program  of  great  impact 
on  Puerto  Rican  Society. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  is 
hereby  requested  to  reconsider  his  position 
on  the  budget  cuts  of  funds  appropriated  to 
Land  Grant  Colleges. 

"Section  2.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution,  duly 
translated  into  English  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  the  news 
media  for  its  diffusion  and  publication." 

POM-681.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  74 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  recently  released  a  list  of 
twenty-two  military  bases  which  are  slated 
for  closure;  and 

"Whereas,  Illinois  appears  to  be  the  larg- 
est potential  loser  with  the  O'Hare  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  Facility  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Complex  as  two  installations 
selected:  and 

"Whereas.  The  economic  impact  on  Illi- 
nois would  be  devastating  and  would  involve 
25.000  military  personnel;  a  $250,000,000 
payroll  loss  and  installations  with  a  book 
value  exceeding  two  billion  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  The  elimination  of  these  facili- 
ties would  weaken  the  National  defense 
system  and  would  require  years  to  rebuild  to 
their  present  state  of  efficiency;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  indi- 
cates that  it  will  cost  more  than  $1.11  billion 
to  close  Great  Lakes  alone,  and  23  years  to 
emortise  this  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  The  outlook  for  O'Hare  pre- 
sents the  same  problem  with  multiple 
10,000-foot  heavy  duty  runways  which 
would  be  difficult  at  best  to  duplicate:  and 

"Whereas,  This  unreasonable  assault  on 
the  treasury  and  the  resultant  injustice  to 
the  military  units  positioned  in  Illinois  must 
be  brought  to  a  stop;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  eighty- 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tlli- 
nois.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  those  military  bases  now 
present  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Delegation." 


POM-982.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation: 

"ToBACCO-FREX  SoCIETT  RESOLUnOM 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah 

"Whereas,  the  Utah  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion recently  established  the  goal  of  creat- 
ing a  tobacco-free  society  by  the  year  2000; 

"Whereas,  the  Utah  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  American  Medical  Association 
has  called  upon  Congress  to  ban  the  adver- 
tising and  promotion  of  cigarettes  and 
smokeless  tobacco; 

"Whereas,  a  number  of  factors  make  it  ap- 
propriate and  even  advisable  for  Congress  to 
impose  a  ban  on  tobacco  advertising; 

"Whereas,  smoking  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  preventable  death  in  America; 

"Whereas,  even  when  used  as  intended,  to- 
bacco causes  physical  damage  to  the  user; 

"Whereas,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  tobacco  advertising  is  intended  to 
create  an  atmosphere  which  makes  children 
and  teenagers  want  to  stari  using  tobacco; 
that  is,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  made  to  appear 
glamorous  and  adult  through  advertising; 

"Whereas,  most  smokers  today  begin 
smoking  during  their  teens:  60%  start  smok- 
ing by  the  age  of  13,  and  a  total  of  90%  have 
begun  smoking  by  the  time  they  are  20; 

"Whereas,  it  is  obvious  that  many  people 
start  using  tobacco  even  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  buy  it  legally; 

"Whereas,  inasmuch  as  tobacco  advertis- 
ing encourages  behavior  that  is  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  public  health,  it  is  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
prohibit  it; 

"Whereas,  although  the  tobacco  industry 
denies  that  their  advertising  is  designed  to 
induce  people  to  use  tobacco,  it  is  unthink- 
able that  the  industry  would  spend  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  advertising  and  promo- 
tion merely  to  entice  current  users  to 
change  brands; 

■'Whereas,  the  combined  effect  on  the  to- 
bacco market  of  smokers  who  die  yearly 
from  smoklng-related  causes  (about  350,000 
a  year)  and  those  who  quit  smoking  (about 
34  million  in  the  last  20  years)  requires  that 
the  tobacco  Industry  recruit  new  smokers  in 
order  to  remain  a  viable  industry; 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  it 
dangerous  and  can  cause  orsil  cancer;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  clearly  Imperative  to  pro- 
tect impressionable  teenagers  from  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking  and  other  tobacco  use  by 
banning  advertising  which  encourages  it. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Legislature  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  ban  tobacco  advertising 
and  promotion  in  order  to  achieve  a  tobac- 
co-free society  by  the  year  2000. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  mem- 
bers of  Utah's  congressional  delegation,  and 
to  the  American  Medical  Association." 

POM-683.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 


"URAHitni  Industry  Ruolutior 


"Be  it  rcMolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  UttJu  the  Qovemor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  uranium  is  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  and  in  the  generation  of 
power  through  nuclear  power  plants; 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  uranium 
mining  and  milling  industry  plays  an  indis- 
pensable role  in  guaranteeing  the  national 
security  and  energy  independence  of  the 
United  States; 

"Whereas,  the  uranium  industry  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  devastated  by  the  increased 
world  mining  of  uranium  and  a  complete 
halt  In  the  building  of  nuclear  power  plants 
In  America,  to  the  point  that  the  number  of 
Jobs  In  the  industry  has  fallen  from  22,000 
to  2,000  in  the  last  five  years; 

"Whereas,  the  uranium  Industry  in  the 
United  States  is  in  such  terrible  condition 
that  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  Secretary 
John  8.  Herrington,  In  response  to  a  charge 
from  Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Industry  remains  viable,  has  Issued  a  de- 
termination that  the  Industry  is  no  longer  a 
viable  one; 

"Whereas,  the  uranium  used  in  the  United 
States  today  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
foreign  mines  and  mills;  and 

"Whereas,  certain  Utah  communities  that 
grew  rapidly  when  uranium  was  a  valuable 
commodity  are  now  suffering  terribly  from 
the  effects  of  the  industry's  crash. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Gover- 
nor concurring  therein,  supports  action  by 
the  federal  government  to  reestablish  the 
viability  of  the  domestic  uranium  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  national 
security  and  energy  Independence  of  the 
United  States  be  protected  by  legislation 
limiting  the  "dumping"  of  uranium  by 
South  Africa  and  Canada,  which  sell  it  to 
the  United  States  at  prices  below  those 
charged  to  domestic  customers. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  uranium 
enrichment  policies  pursued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  be  revised  so 
that  they  do  not  detrimentally  Impact 
demand  for  United  States  uranium. 

"Be  it  fiirther  resolved.  That  the  United 
States  Government  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
share  the  costs  of  reclamation  of  uranium 
tailings  generated  under  old  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  defense  contracts,  which  costs 
were  not  reimbursed  at  the  time  solely  be- 
cause they  were  not  recognized. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  stockpile 
of  uranium  concentrate  now  being  held  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  be 
retained  to  guarantee  national  security,  or. 
If  there  is  more  than  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  stockpile  be  sold  at  no  leu  than 
current  fair  market  value. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  provide  an  equitable  fi- 
nancing mechanism  which  will  Insure  an  ap- 
propriate contribution  by  nuclear  utilities 
for  remaining  clean-up  costs. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy,  the  members  of  Utah's  congression- 
al delegation,  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
other  members  of  Congress  as  designated  by 
the  sponsor." 

POM-684.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 


Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources: 

"Whereas.  On  February  13,  1086,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Donald  Model  fired  Lee 
lacocca  from  his  position  u  Chairman  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Centenni- 
al Commission;  and 

"Whereas.  Mr.  lacocca.  who  Is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, has  headed  the  private  fundralsing 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island,  two  of  America's 
moat  significant  shrines;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  Mr.  lacocca's  leadership, 
a  private  foundation  has  raised  more  than 
$233,000,000  for  the  restoration  project,  al- 
ready exceeding  the  goal  which  It  had  set; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  firing  of  Mr.  lacocca 
comes  just  a  few  months  before  the  Fourth 
of  July  Weekend,  1986,  when  four  days  of 
ceremonies  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  lacocca  has  stated  he  op- 
poses a  proposal,  favored  by  certain  officials 
In  the  Department  of  Interior,  to  commer- 
cialize Ellis  Island  through  the  construction 
of  a  conference  center  and  hotel  complex; 
and 

"Whereas,  Secretary  Hodel  has  offered  no 
convincing  justification  for  the  firing  of  Mr. 
lacocca;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
quests that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  imme- 
diately reinstate  Lee  lacocca  to  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty-Ellis 
Island  Centennial  Commission;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  opposes 
any  development  project  which  would  com- 
mercialize Ellis  Island;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-684.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Palau  National  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"RESOLirriON  No.  3-0081-6 

"Whereas,  negotiation  for  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Palau  has  been  going 
on  for  almost  sixteen  years  now;  and 

"Whereas,  on  January  10.  1986.  President 
Lazarus  E.  Salli  of  the  Republic  of  Palau 
and  Ambassador  Fred  M.  Zeder  of  the 
United  States  signed  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Palau  signaling  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  political  relationship:  and 

"Whereas,  on  January  23,  1986,  the 
Second  Olbill  Era  Kelulau  (Palau  National 
Congress)  overwhelmingly  passed  a  legisla- 
tion approving  and  ratifying  the  said  Com- 
pact and  setting  February  21,  1986,  as  the 
Plebiscite  day  for  all  Palauan  voters  to 
freely  choose  their  political  status  through 
election;  and 

"Whereas,  prior  to  February  31,  1986,  ref- 
erendum. Ambassador  Zeder  and  his  staff 
officially  announced  the  deeply  desired  ex- 
emption of  the  level  of  funds  under  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  from  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  deficit  reduction 
act;  and 


"Whereas,  on  February  31,  1086,  a  record 
of  seventy -two  percent  (73%)  of  the  Palauan 
voters  approved  the  said  Compact  of  Free 
Association:  and 

"Whereas,  the  voters  of  the  Republic  of 
Palau,  realizing  such  exemption  of  Compact 
funding  from  Gramm-Rudman-Holllnga  def- 
icit reduction  act,  voted  among  other  posi- 
tive reasons  to  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
Compact  document;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Lazarus  E.  Salii  certi- 
fied the  Plebiscite  result  on  February  34, 
1086.  and  has  sent  the  approved  Compact  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  their  respective  approval;  and 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Second  Olbill  Era  Kelulau  is  extremely  con- 
cerned with  the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
deficit  reduction  law  as  it  may  possibly 
reduce  the  Compact  funds  for  the  Republic 
of  Palau;  now,  therefore,  be  It. 

"Ruolved  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Second  Olbill  Era  Kelulau.  hereby  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  spe- 
cifically exempt  funds,  for  the  compact  of 
Free  Association,  from  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  law;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Second  Olbill  Era  Kelulau, 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Palau." 

"Houii  Resolittion  No.  3-0088-6 

"Whereas,  on  March  30,  1077,  the  Trust 
Territory  Public  Law  No.  7-30,  amended 
later  by  Public  Law  7-30.  created  the  Col- 
lege of  Micronesia  as  a  public  corporation 
under  lU  own  Board  of  RegenU;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  law  Incorporated  into 
a  single  post-secondary  educational  system 
the  MIcroneslan  Occupational  College  and 
the  Community  College  of  Micronesia  and 
lU  affiliated  School  of  Nursing;  and 

'"Whereas,  MIcroneslan  Occupational  Col- 
lege was  granted  full  aocredlUtion  by  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges In  1077  and  that  such  Accrediutlon 
SUtus  was  again  reaffirmed  In  1083;  and 

""Whereas,  while  the  MIcroneslan  Occupa- 
tional College  curricula  are  strongly  Job-ori- 
ented, the  mission  of  the  College  has  been 
and  still  Is  to  help  studenu  from  the  Feder- 
ated states  of  Micronesia,  and  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Republic  of 
Palau  develop  their  potential  In  semi-profes- 
sional and  occupational  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  MIcroneslan  studenu  who 
have  graduated  from  the  college;  and 

""Whereas,  the  Department  of  Interior 
(DOI)  has  been  providing  yeariy  grant  to 
fund  the  operation  of  the  MIcroneslan  Oc- 
cupational College  since  1077;  and 

"Whereas,  the  yearly  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  amounted  to  more 
than  half  of  the  yearly  budget  of  the  MIcro- 
neslan Occupational  College;  and 

"Whereas,  such  yearly  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  the  MIcroneslan  Oc- 
cupational College  Is  not  specifically  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
between  the  Republic  of  Palau  and  the 
United  SUtes;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Interior 
continued  funding  of  the  Micronesian  Occu- 
pational College  is  not  guaranteed  under 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association:  and 

"Whereas,  the  future  of  the  Micronesian 
Occupational  College  is  substantially  and 
unavoidably  dependent  on  the  continuation 
of  the  Department  of  Interior's  funding 
grant:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
Micronesian  Islands  governments  that  Mi- 
cronesian Occuptional  College  continue  its 
educational  services  to  the  islands  communi- 
ty: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau,  hereby  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  St>eaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress  to  con- 
tinue funding  of  the  specific  grant,  from  the 
Department  of  Interior,  for  operation  of  the 
Micronesian  Occupational  College  in  the 
Republic  of  Palau:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  Delegates  of  the  Second  Olbiil 
Era  Kelulau,  and  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Palau." 

POM-686.  Resolution  adopted  by  Commu- 
nity School  District  No.  201.  Westmont.  IL, 
opposing  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  3838:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-687.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  La  Salle  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  District  122.  La  Salle.  IL, 
opposing  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  3838:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-688.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Forest  Ridge  School 
District  No.  142.  Oak  Forest.  IL.  opposing 
certain  provisions  of  H.R.  3838:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-689.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cotmecticut:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"RESOLunoif 

"Whereas.  Connecticut  was  the  first  state 
in  the  nation  to  begin  operating  an  enter- 
prise zone  program:  and 

"Whereas,  Connecticut's  enterprise  zone 
program  has  been  very  successful  in  pro- 
moting economic  development,  job  creation 
and  the  revitalization  of  inner-city  areas: 
and 

"Whereas.  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing federal  enterprise  zone  legislation:  and 

"Whereas,  state  enterprise  zones  would  be 
far  more  successful  if  such  federal  legisla- 
tion were  enacted,  due  to  the  greater  impact 
of  federal  tax  and  regulatory  incentives  that 
would  be  available  under  such  legislation: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  two  largest  organizations 
of  elected  officials,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
as  well  as  business  and  job  training  organi- 
zations, have  endorsed  proposed  federal  en- 
terprise zone  legislation,  now  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  that  this  general  assembly  calls 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  enterprise  zone  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  speaker  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Congressional 
delegation." 

POM-690.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  RssoLimoN  No.  1014 

"Whereas,  In  signing  the  1975  Helsinki 
Accords  the  Soviet  Union  promised  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms including  the  freedoms  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion,  and  belief,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  effective  exercise 
of  civil  and  political  rights:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union,  Instead  of 
keeping  its  word,  systematically  violates  the 
Helsinki  Accords  by  sending  Soviet  citizens 
to  forced  labor  camps  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals for  merely  trying  to  discuss  their  gov- 
ernment's nuclear  weapons  policy  and 
United  States-Soviet  relations  in  a  meanin- 
ful  way:  and 

"Whereas,  Soviet  human  rights  violations 
allow  the  Soviet  government  to  dictate  arms 
policies  without  facing  opposing  political 
pressure  from  their  citizens:  and 

"Whereas.  Human  rights  and  peace  are 
the  same  issue  and  bilateral  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  government  from  its  own  citizens 
would  make  successful  negotiations  more 
likely:  and 

"Whereas.  Courageous  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  endure  cruel  repression  and 
prison  for  their  activities:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  Colorado 
urges  the  Governor  of  Colorado  to  send  a 
communication  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stating  as  follows: 

"The  risk  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
reduced  if  all  people  have  the  ability  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  world  issues,  includ- 
ing their  nations'  arms  policies,  freely  and 
without  fear:  therefore,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Colorado  urges  all  na- 
tions that  signed  the  Helsinki  International 
Accords  on  Human  Rights  to  observe  the 
Accords'  provisions  of  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
ligion, press,  assembly,  smd  emigration  for 
all  their  citizens. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Col- 
orado delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  order  that  they  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  sense  of  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly." 

POM-691.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Brlelle.  New  Jersey  favoring  a  constitutional 
convention  for  purposes  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative  to 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-692.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Township  Council  of  Delran.  New  Jersey, 
favoring  a  constitutional  convention  for 
purposes  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relative  to  taxation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-693.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  South  Euclid.  Ohio  favoring 


legislation  to  proclaim  June  31.  1986,  u 
Save  American  Industry /Joba  Day;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-894.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Lorain  County,  Ohio  AFL-CIO  Federation 
of  Labor,  favoring  designation  of  June  21, 
1986  as  Save  American  Industry /Jobs  Day; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-695.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Htmian  Resources. 

'SXNATX  RESOLUnON  No.  7 

"Whereas,  there  are  two  chapters  of  fed- 
eral law  which  apply  to  persons  injured  in 
the  course  of  maritime  employment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  affords 
quick  monetary  compensation  to  all  injured 
maritime  workers  except  members  of  the 
crew  and  masters,  while  the  Jones  Act 
covers  these  two  categories:  and 

"Whereas,  the  two  pieces  of  legiBlatlon 
appear  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  in  that 
workers  covered  under  the  Jones  Act  do  not 
have  access  to  the  remedies  available  under 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Worker's 
Com[>ensation  Act:  and 

"Whereas,  rising  insurance  rates  for  com- 
mercial fishers  who  are  subject  to  the  Jones 
Act  have  increased  costs  and  slowed  expan- 
sion in  this  vital  industry:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Jones  Act.  unlike  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compen- 
sation Act.  has  no  provision  rendering  inop- 
erative state  laws  which  create  parallel  rem- 
edies such  as  workers'  compensation;  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Session  of  1986.  that  the  Legisla- 
ture requests  the  United  States  Congress  to 
amend  the  Jones  Act  to  exclude  commercial 
fishers  and  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  to  in- 
clude commercial  fishers:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  each  member 
of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (8.  1666)  to 
amend  the  Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1916 
and  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  private 
enforcement  of  the  Unfair  Competition 
Statute  in  the  event  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition, and  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  private  enforce- 
ment of  the  Customs  Fraud  Statute  (Rept. 
No.  99-295). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1965.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  revise 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  additional  views)  Rept. 
No.  99-296). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subatitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  extend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  3  yean  (Rept. 
No.  99-297). 


By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1666.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Family  Ufe 
Demonstration  Program  for  3  years  (Rept. 
No.  99-398). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  Identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Conorkssion- 
AL  Recoro  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  of  April  24.  1986,  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

*1.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  11  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
(list  begins  with  James  E.  Sniff  en).  (Ref. 
No.  1011) 

**2.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are 
48  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Archie  D. 
Barnes).  (Ref.  No.  1035) 

Total:  69. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920.  to  provide  for  competitive  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  for  onshore  Federal  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  hinuelf  and 

Mr.  THtnuioifo): 

S.  3440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort 

Claims  Act  to  Include  reasonable  limltatlona 

on  the  tort  liability  of  the  United  Stetes;  to 

the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THURMOirD): 
S.  3441.  A  bill  to  place  limitations  on  the 
civil  liability  of  Government  Contractors  to 
ensure  that  such  liability  does  not  Impede 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  procure 
necessary  goods  and  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GoLOWATiR): 
8.  3442.  A  bill  to  establish  the  San  Pedro 
Riparian  National  Conservation  Area  In  Co- 
chise County,  AZ,  in  order  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  riparian,  wildlife,  archaeologi- 
cal, paleontologlcal,  scientific,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  recreational  resources  of  the 
conservation  area,  and  for  other  purpoies; 


to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Hawximi  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Hatch)): 
8.  2443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  the  authorities  of,  and 
redesignate,  the  Alcohol.  Druk  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins (for  herself.  Mr.  STArroRD,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr,  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Chatei:.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Weickbr, 
Mr.  Pnx.  Mr.  Ribole,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Byro,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
Grasblby)): 
8.  2444.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Head 
Start  Act,  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance   Act   of   1981,   the   Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act,  the  dependent 
care  State  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 

8.  3446.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  to  improve  certain  Veterans' 

Administration  health-care  programs;  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Stappord,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Heins.  Mr. 
Mbtzenbaum.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  3446.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  enforce  certain  food  labeling  require- 
ments for  packaged  foods  sold  by  certain 
restaurants;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  State  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hollinos): 
S.  Res.  406,  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  opposing  the  Imposition 
of  a  federal  licensing  fee  for  marine  sport- 
fishing:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr,  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Weicker): 

S,    Res,    406,    Resolution    honoring    the 

136th  anniversary  of  organized  camping  In 

the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920.  to  provide  for  com- 
petitive leasing  of  oil  and  gas  for  on- 
shore Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ihiergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er In  today's  Record.) 


8.  2441.  A  bill  to  place  limitations  on 
the  civil  liability  of  Government  con- 
tractors to  ensure  that  such  liability 
does  not  impede  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  procure  necessary 
goods  and  services:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConkell  and 
Mr.  THtntMOifD  and  the  text  of  the  leg- 
islation appear  earlier  In  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  Include  reasonable 
limitations  on  the  tort  liability  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  hlmaelf 
and  Mr.  Goldwatbr): 
S.  2442.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation 
Area  in  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  In 
order  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
riparian,  wildlife,  archeologlcal.  pale- 
ontologlcal. scientific,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  resources  of 
the  conservation  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  National  Resources. 

BAN  PEDRO  riparian  NATIONAL  CONBERVATIOII 
AREA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr.  President.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
legislation  today  that  will  establish 
special  protection  for  a  unique  rlparl* 
an  ecosystem  in  southern  Ariisona 
known  as  the  San  Pedro  Riparian 
Area.  Lands  along  a  31 -mile  stretch  of 
the  San  Pedro  River  in  western  Co- 
chlse  County.  AZ.  comprise  some  of 
the  most  valued  riparian,  wildlife,  ar- 
chaeological, paleontologlcal,  scientif- 
ic, cultural,  and  recreational  resources 
in  the  Southwest.  Intense  national  In- 
terest In  this  area  sparked  action  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
acquire  riparian  lands  along  the  San 
Pedro.  On  March  7  of  this  year,  title 
to  these  lands  was  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  through 
a  land  exchange  initiative  with  the 
private  owner,  Tenneco  Inc.  Since  that 
time,  the  BLM  has  closed  the  43,871 
acres  of  land  to  the  public  while  It  for- 
mulates an  interim  land  management 
policy  for  these  Important  public 
lands. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring 
today,  with  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona. Senator  Goldwater.  will  place 
the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Area  under 
the  management  of  a  National  Conser- 
vation Area  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  The  lands  will  be  man- 
aged to  protect  the  fragile  resource 
values  but  will  be  open  to  the  public 
for  recreation  and  uses  on  a  controlled 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  numerous 
Individuals  and  organizations  came  to 
me  seeking  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Funds  to  acquire  the  lands  now 
comprising  the  San  Pedro  River  Ripar- 
ian Area.  At  that  time,  estimates  on 
the  cost  to  acquire  this  area  ranged 
from  120  to  $80  million.  Through  the 
initiative  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Federal  Government 
now  owns  these  lands  and  can  manage 
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them  to  protect  the  resources  and 
assure  public  enjoyment  for  the  years 
to  come.  I  commend  the  BLM  for  its 
foresight  and  leadership  in  acquiring 
and  protecting  these  lands.  In  times 
when  all  of  us  are  gravely  concerned 
about  spiraling  Federal  deficits,  it  is 
good  to  see  actions  undertaken  that 
respond  to  our  public  land  needs  with- 
out deepening  the  Federal  budgetary 
problems.  E>ean  Bibles,  the  Arizona 
State  Director,  for  the  BLM,  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  achievement  and 
deserves  substantial  credit. 

The  43,371  acres  of  land  along  the 
San  Pedro  River  are  rich  in  wildlife 
and  significant  cultural  resources.  The 
area  provides  habitat  to  the  largest  di- 
versity of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals 
found  in  the  United  States  and  North 
America.  Mexican  birds,  whose  north- 
em  range  is  southeastern  Arizona,  use 
the  area  and  species  like  the  Harris 
hawk,  the  black  hawk,  the  zone-tailed 
hawk,  gray  hawk,  aplomado  falcon, 
and  the  elegant  trogon  are  prevalent. 
Experts  estimate  that  the  area  in- 
cludes 161  species  of  birds,  80  species 
of  mammals,  a  dozen  fish  species,  and 
about  68  species  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians. 

Equally  important  are  the  abun- 
dance of  cultural  and  historic  re- 
sources found  in  the  area.  There  are 
110  known  archaeological  sites  includ- 
ing the  famous  and  highly  significant 
Paleo  Indian  sites  dating  to  11,000 
years  ago,  the  Preside  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  Terrante  (Quiburi),  Murray 
Springs,  and  the  Escapule  site.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  within  the  United 
States  where  known  sites  of  the  period 
between  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
occupation  of  the  Southwest  still 
exist.  While  many  of  these  sites  must 
be  carefully  preserved,  they  do  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  interpreta- 
tion and  education  for  the  public. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  existing  authority  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  to  manage  these  lands,  be- 
cause of  the  fragile  nature  of  the  sig- 
nificant resources  and  the  need  to 
ensure  the  proper  protection  and  use 
of  the  area  for  the  years  to  come,  I  be- 
lieve special  consideration  should  be 
afforded  this  area  by  the  designation 
of  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Area  as  a 
National  Conservation  Area.  Under 
the  legislation  I  propose  today,  the 
San  Pedro  lands  will  be  managed  pri- 
marily to  conserve  and  protect  the  ri- 
parian, wildlife,  archaeological,  pale- 
ontological,  scientific,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreation  resources  of  the 
area.  None  of  the  lands  will  be  eligible 
for  disposal  and  the  Secretary  will  be 
directed  to  work  with  the  public  to  de- 
velop a  long-term  management  policy 
for  the  National  Conservation  Area. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  State  and  local  agencies 
like  the  Arizona  Game  and  Pish  De- 


partment, Arizona  State  Parks  and 
private  organizations  who  may  have 
special  management  expertise  and 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
area.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  area  will  be  withdrawn  from  min- 
eral entry.  Because  of  the  environmen- 
tal importance  of  this  area,  a  multiple- 
use  advisory  council  will  be  established 
to  advise  and  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  appropriate 
practices  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  the  management  plan 
for  this  area.  Also,  because  there  have 
been  concerns  about  the  BLM's  ability 
to  sufficiently  manage  and  protect 
this  area  under  the  designation  of  a 
National  Conservation  Area,  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  conunittees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  within  5 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  and  every  10  years  thereafter,  on 
the  implementation  of  the  terms  of 
the  act.  That  report  is  to  include  a  de- 
tailed statement  on  the  condition  of 
the  resources  and  the  BLM's  ability  to 
achieve  the  management  objectives 
outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  initiative 
taken  by  Dean  Bibles  of  the  BLM  and 
through  the  permanent  management 
authority  offered  to  the  San  Pedro 
area  in  this  legislation,  a  unique  area 
of  diverse  resources,  breathtaking 
beauty,  and  historic  values  will  be  pre- 
served and  protected  for  all  Americans 
to  enjoy  for  the  years  to  come.  The  co- 
operation and  continued  work  by  ex- 
perts and  citizens  in  Arizona,  working 
with  the  BLM,  will  assure  this  goal. 

In  order  to  adopt  a  permanent  man- 
agement plan  for  this  important  area 
this  year,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  take  expeditious  action  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2442 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   CONSERVATION 
AREA. 

(a)  EsTABUsHMEiTT.— ( 1 )  There  is  hereby 
established  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Nation- 
al Conservation  Area  (in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "conservation  area"). 

(2)  The  conservation  area  shall— 

(A)  consist  of  Federal  lands  acquired  by 
exchange  or  purchase;  and 

(B)  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  conservation  area  shall  not  cover 
more  than  60.000  acres. 

(b)  Boundaries.— Lands  to  be  included  in 
the  conservation  area  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled   "Boundary  Map,  San 


Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation 
Area",  and  51  Fed.  Reg.  8715,  which  togeth- 
er with  a  legal  description,  ref.  A21410,  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, Washington,  DC.  i^nd  in  appropriate 
State  and  local  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
The  Secretary  shall  finalize  the  boundaries 
of  the  conservation  area  no  later  than  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  2.  MANAGEMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  AREA. 

(a)  MANAGDiEirT.- The  Secretary  shall 
manage  the  conservation  area— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  where  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C..  1701  et  seq.):  and 

(2)  in  a  manner  that  conserves,  protects, 
and  enhances  the  riparian,  wildlife,  archae- 
ological, paleontological,  scientific,  cultural, 
educational,  and  recreation  resources  of  the 
conservation  area. 

(b)  Other  Uses.— The  Secretary  may 
allow  uses  other  than  those  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  If  he  can  show  that  such  uses  will 
have  no  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
primary  purposes  for  which  the  conserva- 
tion area  is  established. 

(c)  No  Disposinoit  of  Lands  Within  Con- 
servation Area.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  lands  within  the  con- 
servation area  shall  not  be  available  for  dis- 
position, except  through  exchange  to  im- 
prove boundaries. 

SEC.  3.  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

(a)  Development  of  Plan.— No  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan 
for  the  comprehensive  and  long-term  man- 
agement, development,  and  protection  of 
the  conservation  area.  The  plan  shall  be  de- 
veloped with  full  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation and  comment,  and  shall  contain 
provisions  designed  to  assure  protection  of 
the  riparian,  wildlife,  archaeological,  pale- 
ontological, scientific,  cultural,  and  recrea- 
tion resources  and  values  of  the  conserva- 
tion area. 

(b)  Use  of  Conservation  Area.— The  plan 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
generally  provide  for  visitor  use  of  the  con- 
servation area.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary  may  limit  visitor 
use.  close  portions  of  the  conservation  area 
to  public  use,  or  allow  use  of  the  conserva- 
tion area  by  permit  only  (to  be  issued  by 
him  with  appropriate  conditions)  in  order  to 
insure  protection  of  the  conservation  area's 
resources  and  values  and  provided  in  this 
Act. 

(c)  Research  in  Conservation  Area.— In 
order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  appro- 
priate management  strategies  for  the  con- 
servation area,  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
research  on  matters  including  the  environ- 
mental, biological,  hydrological,  and  cultur- 
al resources  in  the  conservation  area. 

(d)  Private  Management.— The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  or  pri- 
vate organizations  for  the  management  of 
any  portion  of  the  conservation  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  use  plans  for  the  conser- 
vation area  developed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

SEC  4.  multiple  USE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  estab- 
lish a  Multiple  Use  Advisory  Council  which 
shall  advise  and  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary appropriate  management  practices  to 


implement  the  provisions  of  the  land  use 
plan  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives from  Cochise  County. 

SEC.  S.  GENERAL  PROVISIONa 

(a)  Withdraw  From  Mining.— Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  the  lands  described  in 
section  I  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  including  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws  and  the  Oeothermal  Leasing 
Act. 

(b)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  necessary  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Violations  of  Act.— Any  person  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  other 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  Im- 
plement this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000,  or  to  Imprisonment  for  up  to 
one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies 
for  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  it. 

(e)  Endangered  Species  Act.— Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  supersede  or  otherwise  affect 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
U.S.C.  1530etseq.). 

(f)  Acquisition  of  Lands.— Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  affect  State  or  private  Inhold- 
Ings  wlth<n  the  boundaries  of  the  conserva- 
tion area  as  described  by  the  Secretary 
except  as  they  may  be  acquired  by  exchange 
or  purchase  but  not  by  condemnation. 

SEC.  (.  report  to  CONGRESS. 

No  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  every  10  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  on  the 
condition  of  the  resources  within  the  con- 
servation area  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement's ability  to  achieve  the  manage- 
ment goals  specified  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,   for    herself    and    Mr. 
Hatch): 
8.  2443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  au- 
thorities of.  and  redesignate,  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  MENTAL  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins.) 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  with  my  col- 
league from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  leg- 
islation reauthorizing  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism [NIAAA]  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  [NIDA]. 

This  bill  seeks  to  reauthorize  these 
Institutes  for  5  years.  Funding  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987:  NIDA.  $83  million  and 
NIAAA,  $69  million.  Such  sums  as 
would  be  necessary  would  be  author- 
ized each  year  thereafter. 


TEENAGE  SUICIDE 

In  the  area  of  prevention,  this  bill 
would  require  triannual  prevention  re- 
ports. It  would  also  ask  the  Secretary 
to  present  a  report  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1988  and  every  3  years  thereafter 
on  suicide  among  young  people.  The 
report  on  teen  suicide  would  be  over- 
seen by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary's Task  Force  on  Youth  Suicide 
and  would  be  coordinated  throughout 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  Nation  today, 
the  life  expectancy  of  every  age  group 
Is  up.  Those  of  us  who  are  lucky  will 
live  well  beyond  our  80  birthdays.  But 
tragically,  there  is  one  age  group 
where  this  is  not  the  case— young 
people.  IS  to  24.  An  alarming  veil  of 
despair  seems  to  have  gripped  many  in 
this  most  vulnerable  and  precious  age 
group  and  they  are  succumbing  as 
never  before.  We  need  to  know  what  it 
is  that  is  driving  this  tragic  increase  in 
teenage  suicide  if  we  are  to  stop  it. 
And  stop  it  we  must  because  these 
young  people  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. 

NAME  change  FOR  ADAMHA 

Currently,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Mental 
Health,  represent  the  premiere  sub- 
stance abuse  research  efforts  in  this 
country.  Because  the  function  of  these 
Institutes  is  primarily  for  research 
purposes,  this  legislation  recommends 
that  a  title  change  for  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration [ADAMHA]  which  cur- 
rently administers  these  Institutes. 
Should  this  provision  be  enacted. 
ADAMHA  would  be  become  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  on  Alcohol,  Drugs, 
and  Mental  Health.  This  would  in  no 
way  change  the  current  Jurisdiction  or 
function  of  ADAMHA. 

TELEVISION  COMMERCIALS  ON  SMOKING  AND 
PREGNANCY 

In  1986,  lung  cancer  will  become  the 
No.  1  cause  of  cancer  death  among 
women.  Additionally,  rising  numbers 
of  women  who  smoke  are  falling 
victim  to  heart  attacks  and  strokes. 
Pregnant  women  who  smoke  may  pose 
serious  health  risks  for  their  unborn 
children.  Yet  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  found  that  less  than  SO 
percent  of  women  are  aware  of  the 
health  risks  of  smoking  during  preg- 
nancy. For  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  would  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
prepare  announcements  for  television 
on  the  health  risks  to  women  which 
result  from  cigarette  smoking. 

ALCOHOL  CONTENT  LABELING 

Currently  Federal  law  requires  the 
labeling  of  alcohol  content  for  most 
wines  and  all  distilled  spirits.  Yet  per- 
haps the  most  popular  drink  among 
our  young  people,  beer.  Is  excluded 
from  this  requirement.  This  legislation 


would  assure  that  consumers  of  'malt 
beverages"  be  informed  as  to  the  alco- 
hol content  of  such  beverages.  This 
provision  would  simply  provide  equal 
treatment  regarding  the  labeling  of  al- 
cohol content  for  both  "malt  bever- 
ages" and  for  dlsUlled  splriU. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
content  labeling  on  food  products.  I 
held  hearings  where  we  discussed  the 
need  to  let  consumers  know  how  much 
salt  and  fat  there  was  In  the  food  they 
eat.  This  legislation  Is  similar.  Con- 
sumers must  be  given  every  opportuni- 
ty to  know  Just  what  it  is  they  are  con- 
suming. 

TECHHtCAL  AMENDMENT 

This  legislation  would  also  seek  to 
recodify  under  title  V  all  of  the  mental 
health  components  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  currently 
exist  under  title  III.  This  Is  simply  a 
recodification  effort  and  In  no  way 
changes  any  authority  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Mental  Health  or 
ADAMHA. 

Additional  changes  In  current  law 
which  this  legislation  proposes  in- 
clude: 

Flexibility  would  be  allowed  In  cases 
of  national  public  health  emergencies 
thereby  allowing  NIDA  and  NIAAA  to 
better  cope,  as  they  were  asked  to  this 
year,  with  the  horrifying  AIDS  epi- 
demic. ThU  win  aUo  allow  NIDA.  In 
particular  to  move  rapidly  In  response 
to  designer  drugs. 

Animal  research  standards  currently 
applicable  for  the  National  Institutes 
on  Health  would  apply  to  ADAMHA. 

The  Institutes  would  be  allowed  to 
use  volunteers  for  tasks  such  as  feed- 
ing research  animals. 

The  advisory  councils  which  oversee 
grant  applications  for  each  of  the  In- 
stitutes would  consist  of  nine  members 
from  the  scientific  community  and 
three  members  from  the  public  sector, 
including  one  individual  representing 
public  relations. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  Institutes 
Is  vital  to  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  this  Nation  and  our  chil- 
dren's children.  Only  If  they  are  given 
the  tools  for  prevention,  education, 
and  research  will  they  be  equipped  for 
the  war  against  drug  abuse.* 


By  Mr,  STAFFORD  (for  Mrs. 

HAVtrxiNS,     for     herself,     Mr, 

Staitord.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Pill. 

Mr.   RiEGLt,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr. 

DoDD,     Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr, 

Chatee,     Mr.     KsRitY,     Mr. 

Weicker.  Mr,  Byko.  and  Mr. 

Andrews): 
8.  2444,  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Head  Start  Act,  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act, 
the  Dependent  Care  State  Orant  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
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HTTMAM  SERVICKS  RKAnTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  for  Senator  Hawkins 
the  Human  Services  Reauthorization 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  reau- 
thorization of  four  very  vital  human 
service  programs.  Head  Start,  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance, 
Community  Services  Blocls  Grant,  and 
the  E>ependent  Care  Services  Program. 
We  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  our 
fellow  Senators,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  4-year  reau- 
thorization of  four  programs  that 
serve  our  low-income  and  elderly  citi- 
zens. We  provide  for  very  modest 
growth  in  the  program  over  the  next  4 
years  even  though  we  are  painfully 
aware  the  need  far  outstrips  the  cur- 
rent level  of  appropriations  for  the 
programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Head  Start 
Program  for  $1,130,540,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  is  a  4-percent  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation 
level  pre-Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
March  1  cuts.  In  fiscal  years  1988-90, 
the  authorization  level  would  increase 
by  4  percent  each  year. 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  would  be  authorized 
at  $2,163  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  is  a  3-percent  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  level 
pre-Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  cuts. 
The  Energy  Program  would  grow  at  a 
3-percent  rate  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  authorized. 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Pro- 
gram section  of  the  bill  also  provides 
additional  language  to  further  clarify 
the  income  disregard  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  authorization  is  set  at 
$381,409,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This 
is  a  3-percent  increase  over  the  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  level  prior  to 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  cuts. 
The  authorization  levels  are  increased 
by  3  percent  for  the  3  additional  years 
in  the  bill. 

Last  but  not  least  the  biU  reauthor- 
izes the  Dependant  Care  Services  Pro- 
gram at  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In 
addition,  the  bill  contains  many  of  the 
recommendations  from  the  extensive 
hearing  held  by  Senator  Hawkins  on 
reauthorization  of  these  programs. 
Under  Senator  Hawkins  sponsorship, 
this  bill  will  make  further  improve- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  human  services 
to  our  elderly  and  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuation  of 
these  important  programs  is  needed  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs  of  elderly  and 
low-income  Americans,  and  I  ask  my 
fellow  Senators'  support  for  this  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  the 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2444 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Services 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I— THE  HEAD  START  PROGRAM 

REAUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  Section  639  of  the  Head  Start 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9834)  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  639.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  $1,130,542,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  $1,175,764,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $1,222,795,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
$1,271,717,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.". 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Indian  and  Migrant  Pro- 
grams.—Section  640(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  pro- 
grams and  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, except  that  there  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant  Head 
Start  programs,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  7yio 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  this  subchapter  during  such  fiscal 
year;". 

(b)  Training  and  Technical  Assistance.— 
The  second  sentence  of  section  640(a)(2)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropriation 
for  which  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subchapter  is  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1984,  the  minimum 
reservation  contained  in  clause  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  and  the  amount 
reserved  for  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance activities  described  in  such  clause  (C) 
shall  be  3  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able during  such  fiscal  year  for  this  sul>- 
chapter.". 

coordination 
Sec.    103.   Section   642(c)   of   the   Act   is 
amended   by   inserting   before   "programs" 
the  following:  "State  and  local". 

participation  in  head  start  programs 
Sec.    104.   Section   64S(a)  of   the  Act   is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  by  in- 
serting "1990". 

TITLE  II— THE  DEPENDENT  CARE 

STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

reauthorization 

Sec.  201.  Section  670A  of  the  Omnibus 

Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C. 

9871)  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 

the  "Act"),  relating  to  grants  to  States  for 

planning   and   development   of   dependent 

care  programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  670A.  For  the  purpose  of  allotments 
to  States  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  670D.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 


amendments  on  dependent  care  services 
information;  licensing 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Dependent  Care  Services  In- 
formation.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  670D 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (3),  (3). 
(4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  in  the  second  sentence 
as  clauses  (A),  (B).  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F).  and 
(O),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  State,  with  respect  to  the  uses  of 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall— 

"(A)  provide  assurances  that  no  informa- 
tion will  be  included  with  respect  to  any  de- 
pendent care  services  which  are  not  provid- 
ed in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  localities  in  which  such  services  are  pro- 
vided; and 

"(B)  provide  assurances  that  the  informa- 
tion provided  will  be  the  latest  information 
available  and  will  be  kept  up  to  date.". 

(b)  School- Age  Child  Care  Services.— <1) 
Section  670D(b)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "where  school  facilities  are  not 
available". 

(2)  Section  670D(b>(2)(E)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  "licensing 
laws"  the  following:  "child  care". 

school-age  child  definition 

Sec.  203.  Section  670G(7)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  t>efore  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  in 
any  State  which  by  State  law  children  at  an 
earlier  age  are  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion, the  age  provided  in  State  law  shall  be 
substituted  for  age  five". 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  204.  Chapter  8  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  670H.  This  subchapter  may  be  cited 
as  the  'State  Dependent  Care  Development 
Grants  Act'.". 

TITLE  III-LOW-INCOME  HOME 
ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

REAUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  Section  2602(b)  of  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
(42  U.S.C.  8621(b))  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
$2,163,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$2,227,890,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988, 
$2,294,726,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$2,363,567,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990.". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ENERGY  CRISIS 
INTERVENTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  Section  2604(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  entities  shall  include  com- 
munity-based organizations  (such  as  agen- 
cies on  aging  or  community  action  pro- 
grams).". 

CALCULATION  OF  GRANTS  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  303.  Section  2604(dK2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  such  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  determination  under  this 
subsection  is  made"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  residing  within  the  State  on 


the  reservation  of  the  tribes  or  on  trust 
lands  adjacent  to  such  reservation"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  such  greater  amount  as  the  Indian 
tribe  and  the  State  may  agree  upon";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  cases  where  a  tribe  has  no  reser- 
vation, the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  tribe  and  the  State,  shall  define  the 
number  of  Indian  households  for  the  deter- 
mination under  this  paragraph.". 

APPUCATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  State  PROCEDintES.-Section 
2605(b)(5)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  efficient  and  timely  payment 
of  benefits,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "size"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "assure  that  the  neediest 
households  receive  the  maximum  assistance, 
and  provide  timely  and  efficient  payment  of 
benefits". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
2605(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (14),  (15),  and 
(16); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(13);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (17)  as  clause 
(14). 

CONTENTS  OF  STATE  PLAN 

Sec.  305.  Section  2605(cKl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (A) 
through  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(A)  describes  the  eligibility  requirements 
to  be  used  by  the  State  for  each  type  of  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding criteria  for  designating  an  emergen- 
cy under  section  2604(c); 

"(B)  describes  the  benefit  levels  to  be  used 
by  the  States  for  each  type  of  assistance  in- 
cluding assistance  to  be  provided  for  emer- 
gency crisis  intervention  and  for  weatheriza- 
tion  and  other  energy-related  home  repair; 

"(C)  contains  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
funds  the  State  will  use  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams under  such  plan  and  describes  the  al- 
ternative use  of  funds  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 2504(c)  in  the  event  any  portion  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  is  not  expended  for 
emergencies; 

"(D)  describes  weatherizatlon  and  other 
energy-related  home  repair  the  SUte  will 
provide  under  subsection  (k); 

"(E)  describes  how  the  State  will  carry  out 
assurances  in  clauses  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7),  (8), 
(10).  (12).  and  (13)  of  subsection  (b);  and 

"(P)  contains  any  other  information  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
for  purposes  of  this  title.". 

CONSISTENT  TREATMENT  OF  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Treatment  of  Payments.— 
Section  2605(f)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8624(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "provided  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "provided  directly  to, 
or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of, ';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  for  purposes  of  determining 
any  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  under 
section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2014(e))— 

"(A)  the  full  amount  of  such  payments  or 
allowances  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expended 
by  such  household  for  heating  or  cooling  ex- 
penses, without  regard  to  whether  such  pay- 


ments or  allowances  are  provided  directly 
to.  or  Indirectly  for  the  benefit  of,  such 
household;  and 

"(B)  no  distinction  may  be  made  among 
households  on  the  basis  of  whether  such 
payments  or  allowances  are  provided  direct- 
ly to.  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of.  any  of 
such  households.". 

(b)  EmcTtvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1, 1986,  or  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

TITLE  IV-COMMUNITT  SERVICES 
BU>CK  GRANT 

RXAirrHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  General  AtrnioRiZATtON.— 
Section  672(b)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9901)  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $381,409,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987.  $392,851,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988.  $404,636,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1989,  and  $416,775,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1990,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title.". 

(b)  CoMMOTfiTY  Food  and  Nutritioh.— 
Section  681A(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1986  and  1986"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1987, 1988.  and  1989". 
definition;  eligible  entity 

Sec.  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section  673 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"1981"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
which  came  Into  existence  during  fiscal  year 
1982  as  a  direct  successor  In  Interest  to  such 
a  community  action  agency  or  community 
action  program  and  meets  all  the  require- 
menu  under  section  675(c)(3)  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the 
board.". 

requirements 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Transfer  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 675(cH5)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
may  transfer  funds,  but  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  its  allotment  under  section  674.  to 
Increase  the  level  of  assistance  otherwise 
available  to  eligible  entities  under  this  sub- 
title, to  support  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  8  of 
subtitle  A  of  this  title,  the  energy  crisis 
intervention  program  under  title  26  of  this 
Act  (relating  to  low-income  home  energy  as- 
sistance), or  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  or  to  provide 
assistance  for  State  awarded  discretionary 
grants  to  contribute  to  the  goals  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  address  the  causes  of  poverty, 
except  that  the  State  may  not  transfer  any 
funds  which  would  diminish  the  require- 
ment of  the  State  under  clause  (2)(A)  of 
this  subsection;". 

(b)  Termination  Procxdureb.— (1)  Section 
67S(c)(ll)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "subject  to"  the  following:  "the 
procedures  and". 

(2)  Section  676A  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  section  as  subsec- 
tion (b>,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  redesignated 
subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"Sec.  676 a.  (a)  Whenever  a  State  violates 
the  assurances  contained  in  section 
675(c)(ll)  and  terminates  the  funding  of  a 
community  action  agency  or  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  organization  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  State's  hearing  and 
the  Secretary's  review  as  required  in  section 
679  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  assume 


responsibUity  for  provtdint  financial  anist- 
anee  to  the  community  action  acency  or  mi- 
grant and  leaaonal  farmworker  orvaniMtlon 
affected.". 

(3)  Section  676 A  of  the  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  subsection,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
review  through  the  Office  of  Community 
Services,  which  shall  promptly  conduct  such 
review  and  issue  a  written  determination  to- 
gether with  the  reaioni  of  the  Secretary 
therefor.". 

(4)  The  heading  of  section  676A  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROCEDURES  POR  A  REVIEW  OP  TIRMXMATIOII 

OP  nniDiRo". 
(c>  Repeal  or  Executed  Provx«ioii.— The 
last  sentence  of  section  676(c)  is  repealed. 

fiscal  evaluations 

Sic.  404.  (a)  Obneral  RuLB.-8ection 
679(bKl)  of  the  Act  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "evaluations  and"  after 
"fiscal  year"; 

(3)  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  conuna  and  the  following:  "and  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  compliance  with  sec- 
tions 672(a),  675(b),  and  (cKl)  through 
(11)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Such  evaluation 
shall  Include  identifying  the  Impact  that  as- 
sistance furnished  under  this  subtitle  has  on 
children,  homeless  families,  and  the  elderly 
poor.  A  report  of  the  evaluation,  together 
with  recommendations  of  Improvements  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  benefit  and  Impact  to 
people  in  need,  will  be  sent  to  each  State 
evaluated.  Upon  receiving  the  report  the 
State  will  then  submit  a  plan  of  action  In  re- 
sponse to  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  report.  The  results  of  such  evaluation 
shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Li^r 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
675(1)  U  repealed. 

discretionary  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  406.  (a)  General  Rule.— (1)  The 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  section  681(a> 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized,  either 
directly  or  through"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "is  authorized  to  make":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  "contracts"  the 
following:  "to  enter  Into". 

(2)  Section  681(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "Including  na- 
tional conferences,  newsletters,  and  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  data  about  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  sub- 
title". 

(3)  Section  681(aK3KA>  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  special  programs  of  assistance, 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  private, 
locally  initiated,  nonprofit  community  de- 
velopment corporations,  (or  affiliates  of 
such  corporations)  governed  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  residents  of  the  conununlty  and 
business  and  civic  leaders,  which  8i>onsor  en- 
terprises providing  employment  and  busi- 
ness development  opportunities  for  low- 
income  residents  of  the  community  designed 
to  increase  business  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  community;'". 

(4)  Section  681(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  foUowlnr  "except  that  loans  to  borrow- 
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ers  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Human  Services 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985". 

(5)  Section  681(a)(2KD)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "with  special 
priority  to  rural  community  assistance  pro- 
grams". 

(b)  National  CoimcREHCK  Provisions.— 
Section  681  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Panel  consisting  of  nine  members 
which  shall  be  convened  to  develop  and 
hold  a  national  conference  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  full  exchange  of  information  on  past 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
the  formulation  of  innovative  plans  for 
future  methods  of  attacking  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  the  encouragement  of  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  poor  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  membership  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  three  members  elected  by  the  direc- 
tors of  eligible  entities  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subtitle: 

"(B)  two  representatives  selected  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Community 
Service  Programs; 

"(C)  one  member  of  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Services  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(E)  two  members  elected  by  the  members 
of  the  panel  described  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (D)  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Panel. 

The  two  members  of  the  Advisory  Panel  se- 
lected under  clause  (E)  shall  represent  non- 
profit eleemosynary  organizations,  members 
of  academic  community,  or  charitable  foun- 
dations, and  have  a  history  of  involvement 
in  self-sufficiency  programs  for  the  poor, 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  or 
the  study  of  the  underpinnings  of  poverty. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Department,  reserve  $100,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(cKl)  The  final  reports  on  projects  com- 
pleted with  assistance  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  summarized  and  presented  annu- 
ally to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate.  The  report  shall  contain  a  list 
of  grantees  who  have  received  funds  under 
this  section  outside  of  the  competitive 
process. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  prepare  and  distribute  a 
catalog  listing  all  the  projects  assisted  under 
clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  in  that  year. 
The  catalog  shall  include— 
"(A)  a  description  of  each  project; 
"(B)  an  identification  of  the  agency  re- 
ceiving the  award,  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  principal  investigator; 

■•(C)  a  description  of  the  project  objec- 
tives; and 

"(D)  a  statement  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  project.". 

DEMONSTRATION  PARTNERSHIP  AGREEMENTS 
ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  POOR 

Sec.  406.  (a)  General  Adthority.— (I)  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  self-sufficiency  of 
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the  Nation's  poor,  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  to  eligible  entities  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  deal  with  particu- 
larly critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor 


TITU  I— RXAO  start 


which  are  common  to  a  number  of  commu 
nities.  Grants  may  be  made  only  with  re 
spect  to  applications  which— 

(A)  involve  activities  which  can  be  incor- 
porated into  or  be  closely  coordinated  with 
eligible  entities'  ongoing  programs; 

(B)  involve  significant  new  combinations 
of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches Involving  partnership  agreements; 
or 

(C)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or 
activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and  ef- 
fectively promote  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Act. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Federal  Share;  Limitations.— ( 1 ) 
Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  new  programs  and  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  new  programs. 

(2)  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  No  more  than  one  grant  may  be  made 
to  any  eligible  entity  and  no  grant  may 
exceed  $250,000. 

(4)  No  application  may  be  approved  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfied  that— 

(A)  the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  substitution  for,  activities  previously 
carried  on  without  Federal  assistance;  and 

(B)  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor  within  the  community,  area,  or  State 
will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide 
the  matching  contributions  required  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  Results.— As  soon 
as  practicable,  but  no  later  than  90  days 
after  the  expiration  of  any  grant  awarded 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  make  available  upon  request  to 
each  State  and  eligible  entity  descriptions 
of  the  demonstration  programs  assisted 
under  this  section,  any  relevant  information 
developed  and  results  achieved,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide models  for  innovative  programs  to 
other  eligible  entities. 

(d)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term— 

(1)  "eligible  entity"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  673(1)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act;  and 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989,  to  carry  out  this  section. 
TITLE  V— CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATE SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

SHORT  title 

Sec.  501.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Child  Development  Associate  Scholarship 
Assistance  Act  of  1985". 

grants  authorized 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any 


applications 
Sec.  503.  (a)  Appucation  Required.- A 
State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  grant 
program  established  by  this  title  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Contents  of  Applications.— A  State's 
application  shall  contain  appropriate  assur- 
ances that— 

(1)  scholarship  assistance  made  available 
with  funds  provided  under  this  title  will  be 
awarded- 

(A)  only  to  eligible  individuals. 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  need  of 
such  individuals,  and 

(C)  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  application,  assessment,  and  credential- 
ing  for  the  Child  Development  Associate 
credential  for  such  individuals;  and 

(2)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
received  by  the  SUte  under  this  title  will  be 
used  for  the  costs  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram established  in  such  State  to  award 
such  assistance. 

(c)  Equitable  Distribution.— In  making 
grants  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  distribute  such  grants  equitably  among 
States  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation, 
and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  needs  of  rural  and 
urban  areas  are  appropriately  addressed. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  504.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  "eligible  individual"  means  a  candidate 
for  the  Child  Development  Associate  cre- 
dential whose  income  does  not  exceed  the 
poverty  line,  as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9902(2)),  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services; 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau. 

administrative  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Reporting.— Each  State  re- 
ceiving grants  under  this  title  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Secretary  information  on  the 
number  of  eligible  individuals  assisted  under 
the  grant  program,  and  their  positions  and 
salaries  before  and  after  receiving  the  Child 
Development  Associate  credential. 

(b)  Payments.— Payments  pursuant  to 
grants  made  under  this  title  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  506.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1990,  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section-by-Sbction  Analysis 
The  first  sentence  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Human  Serv- 
ices Reauthorization  Act  of  1986". 


Section  101  reauthorizes  Head  Start 
through  fiscal  year  1990: 

1987 $1,130,542,000 

1»«« $1,175,764,000 

IM» $1,222,795,000 

1990 $1,271,717,000 

Section  102  eliminates  the  cost  of  living 
adjustment  for  Indian  and  Migrant  Head 
Start  programs.  It  specifies  that  national 
funding  for  these  programs  is  to  be  no  less 
than  7.1%  of  the  amount  appropriated.  This 
section  also  provides  that  in  years  when  the 
Head  Start  appropriations  are  less  than  the 
FY  84  appropriation,  funding  for  training 
and  technical  assistance  shall  be  3%  of  the 
appropriation. 

Section  103  specifies  that  the  type  of  pro- 
grams Head  Start  agencies  are  to  coordinate 
with  are  "state  and  local." 

Section  104  continues  the  prohibition 
through  1990,  of  any  change  in  the  method 
the  Secretary  uses  to  calculate  income  used 
to  prescribe  eligibility  for  the  participation 
of  persons  in  the  Head  Start  program  if  the 
change  would  result  in  any  reduction  or  ex- 
clusion of  persons  in  the  program. 

TITLE  II— DEPENDENT  CARE  STATE  CRAMT     ^ 
PR(X>RAM 

Section  201  reauthorizes  the  Dependent 
Care  programs  at  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  years 
1987-1989. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  specified 
types  of  information  on  dependent  care 
services  to  be  made  available  by  resource- 
and-referral  systems  are  optional  rather 
than  mandatory.  It  requires  states  to  pro- 
vide assurances  to  the  Secretary  that 

1.  The  grant  funds  will  not  be  used  to  pro- 
vide information  on  dependent  care  services 
that  are  not  in  compliance  with  state  and 
local  laws 

2.  The  information  provided  will  be  the 
latest  available  and  will  be  kept  up  to  date. 

The  section  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  before-and-after-school  child  care 
programs  be  provided  at  community  centers 
only  where  school  facilities  are  not  available 
and  clarifies  that  the  licensing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations with  which  applicants  must  comply 
are  those  relating  to  "child  care." 

Section  203  revises  the  definition  of 
school-aged  children  to  include  children 
under  age  five,  the  younger  age  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  age  at  which  each  state  pro- 
vides free  public  education  to  children. 

Section  204  adds  a  new  section  to  permit 
the  Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "State  Dependent 
Care  Development  Grants  Act." 

TITLE  III— LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE 

Section  301  authorizes  appropriations: 

1987 $2,163,000,000 

1988 2,227,890.000 

1989 2.294.726.000 

1990 2.363.567.000 

Section  302  clarifies  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act,  LIHEAP  payments 
or  allowances  shall  be  deemed  to  be  spent 
for  heating  or  cooling  expenses.  No  distinc- 
tion shall  be  made  regarding  whether  pay- 
ments or  allowances  are  provided  directly  to 
or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  any  house- 
hold. Amendments  in  this  section  are  to 
become  effective  on  date  of  enactment  or 
October  1,  1986,  whichever  is  later. 

Section  303  provides  that  community- 
based  organizations  such  as  Agencies  on 
Aging  or  Community  Action  Programs  are 
the  types  of  entities  which  may  administer 
the  energy  programs. 

Section  304  makes  two  changes  in  the  cri- 
teria the  Secretary  must  follow  in  establish- 


ing the  portion  of  a  sUte's  allotment  to  be 
sent  aside  for  direct  grants  to  Indian  tribes. 
First,  the  formula  would  be  keyed  to  the 
number  of  Indian  households  (rather  than 
only  member  households  of  the  particular 
tribe  making  the  request)  residing  on  the 
reservation  and  adjacent  trust  lands.  In 
cases  where  a  tribe  has  no  reservation,  the 
Secretary  shall  define  the  population  after 
consultation  with  the  Indian  Tribe  and  the 
sUte.  The  section  also  allows  the  Secretary 
to  set  aside  for  direct  grants  to  the  Indian 
tribes  an  amount  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  statutory  formula  if  that  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  state  and  the  governing 
organization  of  the  Tribe. 

Section  305  expands  the  requirements  for 
the  annual  application  under  Section 
2605(c)  to  stress  that  the  neediest  house- 
holds receive  the  maximum  assistance 
under  UHEAF. 

Section  306  reorganizes  the  requirements 
for  the  annual  application  under  Section 
2605(b)  of  the  Act  and  the  SUte  plan  under 
Section  2606(c)  of  the  Act. 

TITLE  IV— COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

Section  401  authorizes  appropriations: 

1987 $38 1 ,409.000 

1988 392,851,000 

1989 404,636,000 

1990 416,775.000 

It  also  extends  authority  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Community  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion program  through  1989. 

Section  402  expands  the  definition  of  eli- 
gible entity  to  Include  programs  which  came 
into  existence  In  FY82  as  a  direct  successor 
to  a  community  action  agency  and  meets  all 
of  the  board  composition  requirements  of 
section  675(c)(3). 

Section  403(a)  requires  that  the  allowed 
transfer  of  up  to  5%  of  a  sUte's  allotment  to 
currently  specified  programs  or  to  provide 
assistance  for  state-awarded  discretionary 
grants  is  to  increase  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  eligible  entitles  under  the  CSBG 
program.  It  prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds 
that  would  diminish  the  state's  responsibil- 
ity to  pass  through  90%  of  funds  to  eligible 
entities. 

Section  403(b)  establishes  procedures 
which  the  Secretary  must  follow  In  review- 
ing State  proposed  termination  of  funding 
to  CAAs  or  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
er organizations.  These  procedures  Include  a 
prompt  review  and  written  determination  by 
the  Office  of  Community  Services.  The  sec- 
tion also  requires  the  Secretary  to  assume 
responsibility  for  funding  the  affected  eligi- 
ble entity  If  a  state  terminates  funding  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  required  state 
hearing  and  Secretary's  review. 

Section  403(c)  eliminates  the  transitional 
provision  which  had  prohibited  against  or- 
ganizations receiving  funds  under  the  90% 
pass-through  requirement  for  receiving  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Section  404  combines  the  required  investi- 
gation and  evaluation  of  compliance  re- 
quirements in  the  CSBG  program.  It  states 
that  such  compliance  evaluations  are  to  be 
made  especially  with  regard  to:  Grants  to 
states  to  ameliorate  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
communities;  state  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  use  and  distribution  of  funds;  all 
the  11  agreements  required  of  states  In  their 
annual  application:  for  their  allotment  of 
funds. 

Such  evaluations  are  to  Include  the 
Impact  of  funds  under  this  program  on  chil- 
dren, homeless  families  and  the  elderly 
poor.  The  Secretary  will  send  recommenda- 
tions of  improvements  on  how  to  enhance 


the  benefit  and  Impact  to  people  in  need  to 
each  state  and  the  state  will  then  submit  a 
plan  of  action  in  response  to  the  recommen- 
dation contained  In  the  report.  Evaluation 
results  are  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  aad  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committees. 

Section  40S(a)  In  addition  to  technical 
amendments,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
fund  national  conferences,  newsletters,  and 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  data 
about  programs  and  projecu  funded  under 
the  CSBG  program  aa  part  of  training  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  the  program.  It 
also  specifies  that  Community  Development 
Corporations,  which  are  one  of  the  special 
emphasis  programs  for  which  funding  is  au- 
thorized, are  to  be  governed  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  residents  of  the  community  and 
business  and  civic  leaders.  In  addition,  this 
section  gives  special  priority  to  rural  com- 
munity assistance  programs  under  the  spe- 
cial emphasis  program  on  rural  housing  and 
community  facilities  development. 

Section  405(b)  direcu  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  panel  to  develop  and  hold 
a  national  conference  to  exchange  informa- 
tion on  past  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  to  formulate  plans  for  future 
methods  attacking  the  causes  of  poverty. 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  reserve  $100,000 
from  administrative  expenses  to  fund  this 
conference.  This  section  specifies  the  com- 
position of  the  nine  member  panel  and  who 
is  to  designate  each  of  Its  members. 

Section  40S(c)  requires  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittees are  to  be  provided  annually  with  a 
summary  of  final  reports  on  projects  assist- 
ed under  the  Secretary's  discretionary  au- 
thority and  a  list  of  grantees  who  have  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  authority  outside  of 
the  competitive  process.  This  section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  compile  and  make  available 
a  catalog  listing  Information  on  the  projects 
funded  under  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Section  406  authorizes  $10,000,000  each 
for  FY  1987-89  for  a  new  program  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  new 
and  innovative  approaches  to  deal  with  par- 
ticularly critical  needs  or  programs  of  the 
poor  which  are  common  to  a  number  of 
communities.  Grants  are  to  be  made  only 
for  the  projects  which  can  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  grantees'  ongoing  programs;  In- 
volve significant  new  combinations  of  re- 
sources of  new  and  innovative  approaches 
involving  partnership  agreements;  and  will 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
CSBG  program. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  eligible  entities  to  pay  for  no  more 
than  50%  of  the  costs  of  the  program,  with 
the  non-federal  share  to  be  in  kind  or  in 
cash.  Not  more  than  one  grant  may  be  made 
to  a  single  entity,  and  no  grant  may  exceed 
$250,000.  Federal  funds  are  to  be  for  new 
programs;  they  may  not  substitute  for  pro- 
grams previously  carried  out  without  feder- 
al assistance;  and  other  resources  for  the 
poor  may  not  be  diminished  to  provide  the 
non-federal  match  required  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  prepare  and 
make  available  upon  request  to  each  state 
and  eligible  entity  Information  on  the  re- 
sults of  any  funded  projects  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  grant 
awarded. 
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(Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Hawkins.) 

trOMAN  SERVICES  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  four  important  Federal 
programs,  the  Head  Start  Act.  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act, 
the  Dependent  Care  Program  and  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
This  legislation,  the  Human  Services 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Staf- 
ford. Senator  Dodd.  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Byrd.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong.  Senator  Kerry.  Sena- 
tor Weicker.  Senator  Riegle.  Senator 
Pell,  and  Senator  Simon. 

This  reauthorization  legislation  is 
based  upon  the  testimony  presented 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Family.  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  and  in- 
corporates provisions  that  were  includ- 
ed in  Senator  Stafford's  S.  2081  the 
Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act, 
Senator  Hatch's  S.  2386,  the  Depend- 
ent Care  Development  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act,  and  Senator  Dodd's  S.  804, 
the  CDA  Scholarship  Assistance  Act. 

HEAD  START 

The  Head  Start  Program  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  Federal 
poverty  programs.  In  its  21  year  histo- 
ry it  has  assisted  low-income  children 
in  getting  a  head  start  in  life.  Head 
Start  is  not  simply  a  childcare  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  multidisciplinary  program 
which  monitors  the  chUd's  medical, 
dental,  and  mental  health  develop- 
ment. 

During  our  subcommittee's  reau- 
thorization hearing  on  this  program.  I 
recited  countless  examples  of  success 
stories  involving  not  just  Head  Start 
children,  but  Head  Start  families.  I 
placed  special  emphasis  on  the  family, 
because  this  program  makes  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  involve  the  family  in  the 
child's  development.  Over  63  percent 
of  Head  Start  parents,  about  420.000 
last  year,  volimteer  to  participate  in 
the  program,  drawing  them  closer  to 
their  children  and  permitting  them  to 
gain  from  their  child's  development. 

As  I  analyzed  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram and  reviewed  the  testimony 
before  my  subcommittee,  I  agree  with 
the  comments  of  Senator  Kerry,  who 
told  Dorcas  Hardy,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices that  "I  hope  we  can  give  you  a 
little  more  money  than  you  asked  for." 
That  is  exactly  what  this  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  provides  for  by  author- 
izing $1,130,542,000  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  providing  a  4  percent  inflation  in- 
crease in  subsequent  years. 

The  only  modifications  I  am  making 
in  the  Head  Start  Act  are  to  express 
the  funding  levels  for  Indian  and  Mi- 
grant Head  Start  Programs.  After  re- 
viewing the  salaries  of  the  Indian  and 
Migrant  Head  Start  teachers.  I  have 
determined  that  they  are  near  parity 


with  other  Head  Start  faculty  and 
thus  I  have  acted  on  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  eliminate 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  teach- 
ers. Another  modification  I  have  made 
is  to  adjust  the  training  and  technical 
assistance  in  terms  of  a  proportion  of 
the  total  Head  Start  budget.  There- 
fore, if  the  appropriations  for  the 
total  program  are  reduced,  the  size  of 
the  programs  will  remain  the  same  to 
proportion  that  they  have  in  the  past. 

state  DEPENDENT  CARE  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 
ACT 

This  legislation  also  reauthorizes  the 
dependent  care  programs  who  have 
had  a  torturous  and  troubled  history, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  need  for 
some  type  of  Federal  financial  incen- 
tive for  these  types  of  childcare  is  well 
documented.  This  section  of  the 
Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act 
is  based  on  a  proposal  developed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Resources  Committee,  Orrin 
Hatch.  The  legislation  would  reau- 
thorize the  State  Dependent  Care  De- 
velopment Grants  Act  for  an  addition- 
al 3  years  at  an  authorized  level  of  $20 
million  a  year. 

The  reauthorization  legislation 
amends  the  act  to  clarify  the  assur- 
ances that  the  Dependent  Care  Infor- 
mation and  Referral  Program  must 
make  to  the  State  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. It  inserts  the  words  "child- 
care" before  the  licensing  require- 
ments to  stress  that  the  School-Aged 
Childcare  Program  is  expected  to  meet 
all  of  the  licensing  requirements  ap- 
propriate for  a  childcare  facility  that 
served  school-aged  children,  not  the  li- 
censing requirements  appropriate  for 
a  school.  And  the  definition  of  school- 
aged  child  is  expanded  to  take  into  ac- 
count those  States  who  provide  free 
public  education  at  an  age  younger 
than  5  years.  The  act  is  also  amended 
to  eliminate  the  priority  given  to 
school  facilities,  thus  permitting 
school-based  facilities  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  community-based 
school-aged  childcare  programs  for 
these  development  funds. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  [LIHEAPl  affects 
close  to  7  million  households  all  across 
our  county,  but  these  7  million  repre- 
sent only  one-quarter  of  the  low- 
income  people  who  are  eligible  for  this 
assistance. 

Despite  the  growth  of  this  program, 
from  $200  million  when  it  began  in 
1977.  to  the  $2.1  billion  authorized  last 
year.  States  still  run  out  of  funds 
before  they  are  able  to  assist  all  those 
who  need  help.  The  LIHEAP  Program 
was  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  poor— the  working  poor,  the 
handicapped  poor,  the  elderly  poor 
where  it  has  been  established  that 
there  is  a  desperate  need— often  a  life 


or  death  need— for  this  energy  assist- 
ance. I  think  it  is  helpful  and  encour- 
aging to  point  out  that  UHEAP  pro- 
grams have  become  a  base  on  which 
other  resources,  both  financial  and 
human  have  been  mobilized.  In  addi- 
tion the  LIHEAP  Program  has  been  a 
catalyst  to  generate  millions  of  dollars 
of  State  contributions. 

The  reauthorization  period  has  been 
extended  to  4  years  with  a  3  percent 
per  year  increase  included  as  an  infla- 
tion factor.  Multiyear  reauthorization 
wiU  help  ensure  that  LIHEAP  is  ad- 
ministered smoothly. 

Language  has  been  strengthened  to 
reiterate  congressional  intent  that 
LIHEAP  benefits  are  not  counted  as 
income  in  determining  the  eligibility 
or  amount  of  assistance  under  other 
Federal  or  State  assistance  programs. 

The  restriction  that  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations may  serve  only  members 
of  the  tribe  has  been  amended.  This 
language  will  allow  such  organizations 
to  extend  service  under  the  LIHEAP 
program  to  Indians  and  non-Indian 
households  in  a  community.  LIHEAP 
has,  since  its  inception,  enjoyed  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  welcome  my  collea- 
gues's  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  in 
reaffirming  this  commitment  to 
LIHEAP  and  the  poor  in  America. 

Community  based  organizations 
such  as  Agencies  on  Aging  or  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  are  specified  as 
eligible  entities  to  administer  the 
State's  energy  crisis  program. 

Finally,  the  reauthorization  reorga- 
nizes the  requirements  for  the  annual 
application  and  State  plans  under  the 
act,  eliminating  one  requirement  on 
estimates  of  energy  usage  and  costs 
and  stressing  that  the  neediest  house- 
holds receive  the  maximum  assistance 
under  LIHEAP. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

This  block  grant  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  assaults  we  have  mounted  on 
the  causes  of  poverty  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  "boot  strap"  program  that  helps 
people  help  themselves;  that  creates 
new  jobs  for  the  unemployed  at  half 
the  cost  of  similar  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  that  encourages  its 
pso'ticipants  to  feel  self  esteem  and 
pride  in  work  well  done. 

When  we  talk  of  a  safety  net  that 
protects  Americans  from  starvation, 
homelessness,  and  lack  of  medical 
care,  the  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  is  an  intergral  part  of  that 
safety  net.  It  provides  a  flexibility  and 
immediate  emergency  assistance  in  the 
delivery  of  fiscal  assistance  that  can 
not  be  provided  by  the  more  rigid 
social  service  programs  with  their  eli- 
gibility standards  and  guidelines.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  small  amount  of  money 
in  this  program  provides  the  all  impor- 
tant knots  that  hold  the  strands  of 
that  safety  net  together. 


I  am  reauthorizing  this  program  be- 
cause I  have  found  it  to  be  a  cost  ef- 
fective way  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  to  help  people  become 
self-sufficient,  self-supporting  citizens. 
As  I  toured  community  action  agencies 
and  reviewed  the  General  Accounting 
Offices'  report  on  the  uses  of  CSBO 
funds,  I  became  very  Impressed  with 
the  approach  of  programs  funded 
under  CSBG. 

These  programs  offered  a  hand,  not 
a  hand-out.  The  workers  and  volun- 
teers did  not  simply  process  the  eligi- 
bility forms  for  welfare,  they  took  a 
holistic  approach  to  the  individuals 
plight.  The  unemployed  individual 
who  may  have  initially  come  to  the 
Commimlty  Action  Agency  for  his 
share  of  free  agriculture  commodities 
is  often  guided  into  job  training  pro- 
grams, his  Children  are  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  and  he  is  told  of  the  avail- 
ability of  weatherization  funds  for  his 
home. 

The  reauthorization  legislation  au- 
thorizes this  program  for  an  additional 
4  years  at  $381,409,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987  with  a  3  percent  increase  in  the 
remaining  years.  The  bill  also  reau- 
thorizes the  Community  Pood  and  Nu- 
trition Program  and  authorizes  $10 
million  for  3  years  for  a  program  of  in- 
novative demonstration  projects  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  poor  by  pro- 
moting partnerships  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  com- 
munities. I  feel  that  flexibility  and  in- 
novative methods  of  addressing  pover- 
ty are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  and  that 
dwindling  Federal  resources  have  pre- 
vented these  programs  from  expand- 
ing their  activities  to  better  reach 
those  in  need. 

The  reauthorization  legislation  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  regulat- 
ing the  process  for  termination  of 
funding  of  a  community  action 
agency,  so  that  the  needy  dependent 
upon  these  services  will  not  suffer  if 
funding  is  terminated  prior  to  com- 
plete administrative  review.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  services  to  the  needy 
might  be  disrupted  because  of  political 
disputes. 

I  also  feel  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
clarify  what  types  of  projects  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  fund  from  the 
discretionary  fund.  The  legislation 
mandates  an  annual  report  from  the 
Secretary  to  Congress  that  evaluates 
the  impact  of  CSBG  funds  on  children 
in  poverty,  homeless  families,  and  the 
elderly  poor.  These  reforms  were 
prompted  by  testimony  presented  to 
my  subcommittee  on  March  27  which 
Indicated  disturbing  trends  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary funds  under  the  Commimlty  Serv- 
ice Block  Grant. 

Testimony  presented  before  my  sub- 
committee indicated  that  these  discre- 
tionary moneys  had  been  used  to  fund 
projects  outside   of   the   competitive 
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process  at  the  expense  of  programs 
who  had  been  specifically  cited  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  Without  get- 
ting Into  the  merits  of  whether  the 
CSBG  discretionary  funds  should  be 
allocated  to  fund  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia homeless  shelter,  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  funds  from  the  CSBG  dis- 
cretionary fund  are  being  diverted 
from  projects  speciflcaUy  cited  In  the 
act  and  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
funded  through  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fund.  This  action  indicated  a 
need  to  clarify  the  expected  uses  and 
restrictions  on  projects  funded  under 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  author- 
ity. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE  8CHOLAKSHIP 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  child  development  associate  cre- 
dential provides  intensive,  high-qual- 
ity training  for  potential  child  care 
providers. 

FoUowIng  their  training,  these  per- 
sons are  assessed  In  child  care  settings 
prior  to  formal  certification.  Since  the 
CDA  program  was  established  In  1976, 
nearly  17,000  child  care  workers  have 
received  the  CDA  credential.  Thirty- 
one  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia require  the  CDA  as  a  prerequisite 
for  licensure  as  a  childcare  provider. 

The  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  at  HHS  has  de- 
clared it  a  national  goal  to  have  by 
1990  at  least  one  qualified  adult  who 
has  either  a  degree  In  early  childhood 
education  or  a  CDA  credential  In  every 
Head  Start  classroom.  However,  only 
30  percent  of  the  current  Head  Start 
teachers  have  such  training.  This  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  CDA  credl- 
tial  recipients,  and  most  child  care 
providers,  are  low  income  Individuals 
who  are  seeking  the  means  to  gain 
self-sufficiency  and  avoid  welfare  de- 
pendency. The  costs  associated  with 
CDA  training  and  certification  have 
soared  In  recent  years,  putting  the 
program  out  of  reach  for  some  Individ- 
uals. The  cost  of  the  certification  fee 
alone  is  $325. 

At  the  Head  Start  reauthorization 
hearing  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Children,  Family,  Drugs  and  Alcohol- 
ism, we  discussed  this  problem  and  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senator 
Christopher  Dood,  S.  804.  the  CDA 
Scholarship  Assistance  Act.  At  that 
hearing.  Dr.  Marilyn  M.  Smith,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  chil- 
dren testified  that  although  the  cost 
of  a  CDA  Is  very  reasonable  compared 
with  other  professional  certifications, 
the  cost  is  nonetheless  perceived  as  a 
burden  by  the  Individual  childcare 
provider. 

Dr.  Smith  testified  in  favor  of  S.  804 
sUtlng  that  the  Child  Development 
Associate  Scholarship  Act  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  individuals  who 
need  financial  support  in  applying  for 
the  credential.  High  quality  child  care 
is  a  commodity  in  very  short  supply. 
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Given  the  shortage  of  credentlaled 
daycare  providers,  many  parents  find 
themselves  torn  between  two  unattrac- 
tive options;  leaving  the  workforce  and 
possibly  relying  on  government 
Income  assistance,  or  placing  the  child 
with  a  potentially  unqualified  care 
provider.  I  support  Senator  Dodd's  leg- 
islation to  improve  this  situation  and  I 
am  delighted  to  incorporate  It  into 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
Human  Services  Rauthorlzatlon  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  includes  under  a 
separate  title  the  Child  Development 
Associate  Scholarship  Assistance  Act, 
a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  provide 
scholarships  for  child-care  workers 
seeking  on-the-job  training  along  with 
a  professional  credential.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Hawkins,  chair  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family. 
Drugs,  and  Alcoholism  on  which  I 
serve  as  ranking  minority,  for  agreeing 
to  Include  my  bill,  S.  804,  as  a  part  of 
this  legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  join  Senators 
Hawkins,  Hatch,  Stafford,  Pell,  and 
Riegle  in  sponsoring  this  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Head  Start.  Dependent 
Care  Block  Grant,  Community  Service 
Block  Grant,  and  Low  Income  Energy 
Programs.  These  four  programs  are 
critical  to  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  children  and 
families  at  risk  In  this  country.  This 
legislative  package  would  reauthorize 
these  Important  human  services  pro- 
grams for  4  years,  providing  for  a  4- 
percent  Increase  in  Head  Start,  a  3- 
percent  Increase  in  community  serv- 
ices and  energy  assistance,  and  level 
funding  for  child  development  associ- 
ate scholarships,  afterschool  care  and 
resource  and  referral  programs,  and 
community  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

THE  CHILD  DKVKLOPMSn  AStOCIATK 
SCHOLARSHIP  AUISTANCE  PROGRAM 

As  founder  and  cochalrman  of  the 
Senate  children's  caucus.  I  can  attest 
to  the  skyrocketing  demand  for  qual- 
ity, affordable  child  care  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  first  children's  caucus 
policy  forum  In  June  of  1983.  we 
learned  that  as  many  as  15  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12 
lack  any  adult  supervision  after  school 
because  their  parents  must  work.  That 
estimate  does  not  Include  the  millions 
of  preschool-age  children  with  parents 
In  the  labor  force  who  need  child-care 
services. 

One  sure  way  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  child  care  In  this  country  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  skills  and  performance  of 
child-care  workers.  The  child  develop- 
ment associate  scholarship  title  of  this 
omnibus  reauthorization  will  provide 
eligible  child-care  staff  with  training 
scholarships  to  perfect  their  skills 
through  the  Child  Development  Aaso- 
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ciate  [CDA]  Assessment  and  Creden- 
tialing  Program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Associate  National  Credentialing 
Program  provides  performance-based 
training  for  child-care  providers.  The 
training  focuses  on  13  core  areas,  es- 
sential buUding  blocks  of  quality  chUd 
care.  Caregivers  must  provide  the  chil- 
dren under  their  supervision  with  safe, 
danger-free  environments  which  pro- 
mote healthy  physical  development. 
CDA  candidates  must  know  how  to 
create  good  learning  environments  for 
children  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  cognitive  and  communications 
skills.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  activities 
which  will  stimulate  children  to  ex- 
press themselves  creatively  and  assist 
them  to  gain  self-esteem.  Candidates 
must  be  able  to  help  children  get 
along  with  each  other  and  adults. 
Caregivers  also  must  maintain  open 
and  informative  relationships  with 
each  child's  family,  thereby  encourag- 
ing full  parental  involvement.  Last  but 
not  least,  candidates  are  expected  to 
become  effective  managers  of  child- 
care  programs  who  will  continue  to 
seek  new  ways  to  improve  the  care  of 
children  in  their  charge. 

Before  a  CDA  credential  is  awarded, 
all  candidates  are  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance  in  a  child-care 
setting.  A  local  CDA  assessment  team 
both  observes  the  candidate  as  she 
works  with  the  children  in  her  care 
and  asks  the  parents  of  such  children 
for  their  appraisals  of  her  perform- 
ance. Candidates  themselves  are  also 
encouraged  to  play  a  role  in  the  assess- 
ment process  by  providing  dossiers  of 
their  accomplishments  and  participat- 
ing in  the  local  team's  discussions. 

The  CDA  credential  is  the  only  na- 
tional credential  formally  certifying 
professional  child-care  skills.  The  first 
CDA  credential  was  awarded  on  July 
24.  1975.  To  date,  more  than  15.000 
child-care  workers  have  received  the 
CDA  credential.  And,  some  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  made 
the  CDA  credential  a  part  of  their 
child-care  licensing  requirements.  We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  Prof.  Ed 
Zigler  of  Yale  University  who  estab- 
lished the  CDA  Credentialing  Pro- 
gram over  a  decade  ago  during  his 
tenure  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  the  then  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  child- 
care  workers  are  women  who  work  ex- 
ceedingly long  hours  for  very  little 
pay.  Close  to  90  percent  of  all  family 
day-care  providers,  for  example,  earn 
less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Yet  such 
work  provides  an  income  for  many 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  [AFDC]  Program.  Just  as  im- 
portantly, child-care  workers  make  it 
possible  for  other  mothers  to  enter 


the  work  force  and  gain  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

The  CDA  credential  allows  child- 
care  workers  to  gain  professional 
status  and  often  to  improve  their  sala- 
ries and  benefits.  Yet  CDA  candidates 
are  now  faced  with  over  a  100-percent 
increase  in  the  fee  they  must  pay  to  be 
certified,  from  $35  to  $325.  Given  the 
extremely  low  salaries  of  most  child- 
care  workers,  such  high  fees  could 
force  many  of  them  to  forgo  training 
and  subsequent  CDA  certification. 

The  child  development  associate 
scholarship  title  will  provide  low- 
income  child-care  workers  with  schol- 
arships to  enable  them  to  obtain  CDA 
training  and  credentialing.  The  cost  of 
my  proposal  is  modest,  totaling  only 
$1.5  million  on  a  yearly  basis.  Yet  the 
benefits  will  be  enormous  for  the 
workers  who  receive  training  and 
formal  recognition  of  their  skills  as 
well  as  for  the  children  in  their  care. 

At  present,  some  3.000  child-care 
workers  a  year  receive  CDA  certifi- 
cates. With  the  scholarship  program 
now  included  in  this  reauthorization, 
an  additional  1.000  to  2.000  low-income 
providers  could  be  trained  and  certi- 
fied. Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
eligible  caregivers  on  the  basis  of  fi- 
nancial need.  To  cut  down  on  adminis- 
trative costs,  the  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  title  XX  social  services 
block  grant  program  would  administer 
the  scholarship  program.  And  to 
follow  up  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
small  grant  program,  the  State  agency 
would  tell  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  each  year  how  many 
workers  received  scholarships  and 
what  their  positions  and  salaries  were 
both  before  and  after  receiving  the 
CDA  credential. 


THE  HKADSTART  RBADTHORIZATIOH 

As  the  New  York  Times  noted  in  an 
editorial:  "•  •  •  American  society  does 
know  one  sure  way  to  lead  poor  chil- 
dren out  of  a  life  of  poverty  •  *  * 
Project  Head  Start." 

Given  the  crisis  of  children  in  pover- 
ty in  this  country.  Head  Start  is  good 
news  indeed.  For  the  biggest  risk  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  future  well- 
being  of  close  to  14  million  American 
children  is  poverty.  One  out  of  every 
four  children  under  the  age  of  6  now 
lives  in  a  family  whose  income  falls 
below  the  poverty  line.  For  minority 
preschoolers,  that  figxu-e  is  even 
higher:  every  other  black  child  and 
close  to  every  other  Hispanic  child  will 
celebrate  their  6th  birthdays  in  pover- 
ty. 

Yet  poverty  does  not  afflict  only  our 
very  youngest  citizens.  Children  of  all 
ages  now  constitute  the  poorest  age- 
group  in  America.  More  than  one  out 
of  five  Americans  under  the  age  of  18 
is  poor.  In  the  cities  of  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  in  my  State  of  Cormecti- 
cut.  that  figure  is  higher  with  every 
other  child  living  in  poverty.  And  in 
cities  across  the  country,  adults  living 


in  families  with  children  are  now  three 
times  more  likely  to  be  poor  than 
other  adults. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  childhood 
poverty  rates  have  skyrocketed.  Even 
by  conservative  estimates,  close  to  4 
million  children  have  been  added  to 
the  poverty  rolls— the  sharpest  in- 
crease on  record.  Moreover,  the  depth 
of  childhood  poverty  has  intensified. 
Over  40  percent  of  all  poor  children 
live  in  families  whose  incomes  do  not 
even  reach  the  halfway  mark  with  re- 
spect to  the  poverty  level. 

The  risks  posed  by  childhood  pover- 
ty are  numerous  and  serious.  Poverty 
results  in  a  greater  chance  of  abuse 
and  neglect,  poor  health,  and  even 
death.  Poor  children  who  survive  face 
a  greater  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school,  becoming  teen  parents,  and 
ending  up  unemployed.  The  birth  rate 
among  white,  uimiarried  adolescents 
has  increased  in  recent  years.  And,  as 
the  children's  defense  fimd  pointed 
out  in  a  study  entitled  'Black  Chil- 
dren. White  ChUdren."  black  chUdren 
today  are  more  likely  to  be  bom  into 
poverty,  lack  early  prenatal  care,  have 
an  adolescent  or  single  mother,  have 
an  unemployed  parent,  be  unemployed 
themselves  as  teenagers,  and  not  go  to 
college  upon  high  school  graduation. 

But  with  the  Head  Start  Program, 
we  have  a  well-proven  way  to  help 
children  escape  from  poverty.  The 
high/scope  educational  research  foun- 
dation conducted  a  landmark  study  of 
high  quality  preschool  programs  like 
Head  Start.  This  study,  entitled 
"Changed  Lives."  followed  a  group  of 
poor  children  from  age  three  to  adult- 
hood. Half  had  attended  a  high  qual- 
ity preschool.  The  other  half  had  not. 
Those  with  the  preschool  experience 
were  twice  as  likely  to  graduate  from 
high  school,  go  on  to  college  or  voca- 
tional training,  and  to  get  jobs.  Those 
without  the  preschool  experience  were 
more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,  to 
become  teen  parents,  and  to  end  up 
imemployed  and  dependent  upon  the 
welfare  system.  As  cochairmen  of  the 
Senate  children's  caucus.  Senator 
Specter  and  I  will  be  distributing 
copies  of  "Changed  Lives"  to  all  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  costs  of  high  quality  preschool 
education  are  not  insignificant.  But 
the  costs  of  failing  to  provide  children 
at  risk  with  such  a  headstart  on  life 
are  much,  much  higher.  The  center 
for  population  options  Just  released  a 
study  revealing  that  teenage  pregnan- 
cies in  this  country  cost  the  welfare 
system  $16  billion  last  year.  And  the 
cost  of  unemployment  and  welfare  de- 
pendency In  human  terms  show  up  in 
the  grim  statistics  of  child  abuse  and 
family  violence. 

As  we  consider  the  reauthorization 
of  Head  Start  and  celebrate  its  20th 
anniversary,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  at  present,  we  only  reach  18  per- 


cent of  all  children  who  are  eligible  for 
such  services.  And  even  though  Head 
Start  is  not  targeted  to  be  cut  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1987  budget,  re- 
ductions in  other  essential  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  and  the  Child-Care  Pood  Pro- 
gram will  diminish  the  quality  of  Head 
Start.  Thus.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
omnibus  package  to  reauthorize  Head 
Start  in  tandem  with  other  critically 
important  human  services  programs. 

TRX  DKPENDnfT  CARX  BLOCK  ORAKT 
RXAlTTHGRIZATIOIf 

The  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
was  authorized  2  years  ago  in  response 
to  new  facts  about  the  risks  facing 
latchkey  children  in  this  country.  This 
block  grant  was  designed  to  provide 
start-up  costs  for  after  school  care  pro- 
grams and  child-care  resource  and  re- 
ferral programs.  The  need  for  such 
programs  is  great.  Right  now,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  towns  in  my  State 
of  Connecticut  lack  any  after  school 
program  whatsoever  to  help  children 
whose  parents  must  work.  But  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  expanding 
their  services,  after  school  care  pro- 
grams in  eastern  and  western  Con- 
necticut are  being  forced  to  shut  their 
doors  because  they  cannot  find  suffi- 
cient funds  to  keep  operating. 

The  demographics  tell  us  that  the 
demand  for  after  school  care  programs 
is  just  not  going  Lo  go  away.  As  a  pro- 
gram director  in  New  Haven,  CT,  re- 
cently wrote  me:  "The  community  Is 
In  need  of  this  service  and  our  growth 
in  3  years  only  proves  this  further." 
The  New  Haven  YMCA  program  start- 
ed up  in  1983  with  2  staff  people  and  1 
van  picking  up  15  children  at  2  area 
public  schools.  Today.  20  staff  people 
use  4  vans  and  2  rented  school  buses  to 
pick  up  170  children  at  24  public 
schools. 

Parents  and  child-care  experts  in 
New  Haven  and  throughout  Connecti- 
cut keep  asking  when  their  programs 
will  be  able  to  apply  for  funding  under 
the  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant.  Al- 
though $5  million  was  appropriated 
for  this  program,  the  administration 
continues  to  refuse  to  release  those 
funds.  Given  that  latchkey  children 
who  lack  adult  supervision  are  at 
much  greater  risk  of  physical  and 
sexual  abuse,  accidental  injury,  alien- 
ation, and  delinquency,  the  adminis- 
tration's 18-month  delay  in  releasing 
funding  was  irresponsible  and  unten- 
able. I  regret  that  a  representative 
from  the  administration  was  not 
present  during  the  subcommittee 
hearing  held  on  this  reauthorization 
this  past  March.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  reauthorization  of  this  program 
will  help  convince  the  administration 
of  the  seriousness  of  congressional 
Intent  in  providing  the  startup  of 
afterschool  care  and  resource  and  re- 
ferral programs  from  Connecticut  to 
California. 


THI  COmCUHITY  BUtVICn  BLOCK  ORAMT 
RMUTHORIZATION 

The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Program  continues  to  serve 
children  and  families  in  most  need. 
Millions  of  younger  and  older  Ameri- 
cans receive  food  assistance  under  this 
program,  combating  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Millions  more  receive  hous- 
ing, transportation,  and  employment 
assistance.  Last  but  never  least,  count- 
less other  Americans  are  able  to  get 
educational  and  job  training  services 
through  the  community  services  block 
grant  helping  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

In  addition  to  permitting  community 
action  agencies  to  deliver  the  above- 
described  services  to  hard-pressed 
communities  across  the  country,  this 
legislative  package  also  reauthorizes 
the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition 
Program.  This  program  has  been  ex- 
emplary in  my  State  of  Connecticut  in 
encouraging  low-income  communities 
to  start  child  nutrition  projects.  I  am 
delighted  that  such  innovative  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  children  and  adults  in  my  State  will 
continue. 

LOW-INCOMX  EHXROT  ASSIBTAMCt 
RCAnTHORIZATION 

Finally,  the  package  I  join  In  spon- 
soring today  reauthorizes  the  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Program. 
This  program  is  very  important  to 
many  residents  in  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut, where  freezing  winter  tem- 
peratures and  high  heating  costs  all 
too  often  force  choices  between  paying 
for  fuel  or  paying  for  food.  The  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Program 
wisely  prevents  younger  and  older 
Americans  from  making  such  draconi- 
an  choices. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  we  know 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  since  1979.  The 
biggest  number  of  these  Americans 
have  been  children.  More  alarming 
still  is  the  fact  that  many  such  chil- 
dren come  from  two-parent  homes 
where  one  parent  is  working  full  time, 
year  round.  Since  1978,  two  out  of 
every  three  children  added  to  the  pov- 
erty rolls  come  from  homes  with  work- 
ing parenU.  The  legislative  package  I 
join  in  sponsoring  today  will  provide 
many  of  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies with  critical  supports,  from  Head 
Start,  to  child  care,  to  community 
services,  to  energy  assistance.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  important  step  tdward 
giving  such  children  and  their  families 
a  headstart.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  cosponsorlng  S.  2444,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant  Program.  Head  Start,  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  Child  Development  Associ- 
ate Scholarships,  and  the  Conununity 
Services  Block  Grant  Program.  The 


programs  that  are  reauthorized  in  this 
legislation  play  a  viUl  role  in  provid- 
ing for  the  care  and  education  of  our 
Nation's  children,  as  well  as  providing 
critical  services  to  low-income  penoni. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  reauthorizes  the  Dependent 
Care  Grants  Program  because  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  encountered  In 
getting  this  program  started.  Mr. 
President,  almost  2  years  ago,  Con- 
gress  authorized  this  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem that  working  parents  face  In  find- 
ing sulUble  before  and  after  school 
care  for  their  children.  We  appropri- 
ated funds  to  get  this  program  under 
way  in  December  1985,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  appropriation  bill  into 
law. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  proposed  a  rescission  of 
these  funds,  and  HHS  delayed  promul- 
gating the  regulations  until  the  end  of 
April.  HHS  has  finally  Issued  the  regu- 
lations for  awarding  and  administering 
the  grants,  the  States  have  begun  to 
arrange  the  required  matching  fundi 
and  approve  programs  for  this  year. 
Because  the  regulations  were  released 
so  late  in  the  year,  however,  the  pro- 
gram will  barely  be  under  way  when 
the  current  authorization  expires.  Re- 
authorizing the  program  will  provide 
the  time  and  funds  that  are  required 
to  fully  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  finding  suitable 
before  and  after  school  care  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  American  families.  In 
the  Intervening  years  since  the  pro- 
gram was  authorized  the  number  of 
so-called  latchkey  children  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  because  before  and  after 
school  care  Is  simply  not  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  working  parents. 
Some  estimate  that  as  many  as  20  per- 
cent of  all  children  may  be  responsible 
for  self -care  while  their  parents  are  at 
work.  This  situation  poses  unconscion- 
able risk  to  our  children  and  creates 
needless  worry  for  their  parents.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  essential  that  we  reau- 
thorize this  program  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  help  working  parents  devise 
solutions  to  the  critical  shortage  of 
before  and  after  school  child  care. 

Other  programs  in  this  package, 
such  as  Head  Start  and  other  commu- 
nity service  programs,  have  a  well-doc- 
umented history  of  success  which  pro- 
vides compelling  reasons  for  our  con- 
tinued support.  The  UHEAP  Pro- 
gram, for  example,  has  proved  to  be 
an  enormously  effective  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  low-income  persons  have  suf- 
ficient fuel  to  protect  them  from  the 
extremes  of  the  weather.  Regtfdleii 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  world  oil 
market,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
people  with  sufficient  heat  in  winter— 
this  is  fundamental  to  maintaining  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  communities. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  These  pro- 
grams provide  invaluable  assistance 
that  is  needed  to  keep  our  communi- 
ties vibrant,  safe,  and  stimulating 
places  for  American  children.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    SntPSOM,    and    Mr. 
THUiucoifo): 
S.  2445.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

VKTERAHS'  HXALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 
IMFROVOCERTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  introducing 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Alan  Simpson  and  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Health-Care  Programs  Improvements 
Act  of  1986."  As  we  are  all  aware, 
health  care  in  this  country  is  changing 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Health-care  policy- 
makers, administrators,  and  clinicians 
are  initiating  cost-containment  efforts 
which  are  resulting  in  changes  in 
health  services  delivery,  utilization 
patterns,  lengths  of  hospital  stays,  and 
hospital  occupancy  rates.  At  the  same 
time,  our  general  population,  includ- 
ing our  veteran  population  is  aging. 

Public  and  private  sector  efforts 
abound  to  seek  to  ensure  that  the 
medical,  social,  and  financial  needs  of 
our  elderly  are  taken  care  of.  Because 
of  these  cost-containment  efforts  and 
the  variety  of  needs  of  a  growing 
number  of  persons  over  the  age  of  65, 
health-care  providers  have  had  to  de- 
velop new  incentives,  including  appro- 
priate kinds,  levels,  and  modalities  of 
care  which  are  cost-effective  and 
humane. 

The  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  a  leader  in  planning  for  and 
responding  to  these  dramatic  changes. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
the  VA  with  increased  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  these  changes  in  new  and  in- 
novative ways  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  comprehensive  medical- 
care  system. 

StnatART  OF  PROVISIORS 

Mr.  President,  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  would; 

First,  provide  the  VA  with  the  au- 
thority to  furnish  respite  care  to 
chronically  ill  veterans. 

Second,  provide  the  VA  with  the  au- 
thority to  furnish  hospital-based  home 
care  and  community-based,  health-re- 
lated services  to  certain  veterans. 

Third,  clarify  the  VA's  authority  to 
provide  community-based  psychiatric 
residential  treatment  for  chronically 
mentally  ill  veterans. 

Fourth,  provide  the  VA  with  the  au- 
thority to  hire  certain  psychologists  to 
conduct  research. 


Fifth,  expand  the  definition  regard- 
ing the  VA's  operating  beds  require- 
ment. 

Sixth,  require  the  VA  to  develop  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  prioritizing 
State  veterans  home  construction 
projects,  and 

Seventh,  require  the  VA  to  establish 
an  ionizing  radiation  registry. 

The  three  major  provisions  of  the 
biU,  which  I  will  discuss  now.  would 
provide  the  VA  with  additional  au- 
thority and  increased  flexibility  to  use 
certain  alternative  services  to  help 
keep  veterans  at  home  or  in  the  com- 
munity as  long  as  possible. 

RESPITE  CARE 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  provide 
the  VA  with  the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  furnish  respite  care  to  chronical- 
ly ill  veterans.  Respite  care  would  be 
furnished  by  a  VA  facility  on  an  inter- 
mittent or  temporary  basis  to  a  chron- 
ically ill  veteran  residing  primarily  at 
home.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a  brief 
break  for  the  veteran's  caregiver  or 
family  from  the  constant,  and  in  some 
cases,  long-term  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  veteran.  This  relief  is  in- 
tended to  provide  an  incentive  to  the 
veteran  and  the  family  for  the  veteran 
to  continue  to  reside  at  home  as  long 
as  is  medically  advisable  and  otherwise 
feasible. 

While  current  law  does  not  provide 
the  VA  with  specific  authority  to  pro- 
vide respite  care,  a  number  of  respite 
care  services  have  been  developed  in- 
formally and  are  provided  on  a  limited 
basis  by  certain  VA  psychiatry,  hospi- 
tal-based home  care,  and  nursing 
home  programs.  The  VA's  August  1984 
planning  document  "Caring  for  the 
Older  Veteran"  stated  that  the  VA's 
first  objective  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program  for  the 
elderly  is  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to  sustain  older  individual's  inde- 
pendence in  their  own  home  for  as 
long  as  possible.  The  report  cites  res- 
pite care  services  among  the  spectrum 
of  nonintrusive  sustaining  care  serv- 
ices. 

In  April  1985  the  VA  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  draft  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  provide  respite 
care  and  recommended  its  prompt  en- 
actment. Last  year  the  House  passed 
legislation  authorizing  VA  respite 
care,  but  that  provision  was  not  part 
of  the  final  compromise  agreement  on 
H.R.  505  which  was  enacted  in  Decem- 
ber as  Public  Law  99-166. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  since  our 
discussions  with  the  House  last  year, 
the  VA  submitted  in  August  1985,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  98-528,  a  report, 
"Care  of  the  Terminally  111  Veteran 
Patient".  The  report  stated  that  as 
part  of  its  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  terminally  ill  patient,  a  significant 
percentage  of  VA  medical  facilities 
provide  some  form  of  respite  care.  The 
VA's  geriatrics  and  gerontology  adviso- 


ry committee,  in  its  December  1985 
report  on  hospital-based  home  care, 
recommended  that  "a  mechanism  for 
respite  care  should  be  included  as  a 
program  component  •  •  *."  It  is  also 
important  to  recognize  that  respite 
care  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Medicare 
hospice  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  some  concern  has 
been  expressed  about  the  use  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  beds  to  provide  respite 
care  because  of  the  limited  supply  of 
these  beds  and  the  high  demand  for 
them.  This  provision  would  address 
that  concern  by  providing  the  VA  with 
the  flexibility  to  use  acute  care,  inter- 
mediate care,  or  nursing  home  care 
beds  to  be  used  for  respite  care  pur- 
poses, beds  which  VA  clinicians  in 
their  best  medical  judgment  have  de- 
termined to  be  available  at  the  time 
for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  being  more  humane 
by  promoting  the  veteran's  continued 
independence  and  delaying  institution- 
alization, respite  care  may  be  a  cost-ef- 
fective use  of  VA  resources.  Because  of 
the  fairly  high  turnover  among  certain 
respite  users,  due  to  eventual  nursing 
home  placement  or  death,  the  VA 
would  be  able  to  accommodate  a  far 
greater  number  of  patients  over  the 
course  of  1  year  for  the  same  cost  in 
staff  and  equipment  than  if  the  beds 
were  used  for  other  purposes. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  HOSPITAL  AMD  MURSIWO  HOME 
CARE 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  the  VA  with  the 
authority  to  furnish  two  kinds  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  veterans  in  their  own 
homes:  The  first,  hospital-based  home 
care  and  the  second,  health-related 
services.  Hospital-based  home  care 
would  be  furnished,  when  medically 
appropriate,  by  the  VA  to  chronically 
ill  veterans  otherwise  eligible  for  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care.  Medical, 
rehabilitative,  social,  and  nutrition 
services  would  be  provided  in  the  vet- 
eran's home  by  an  interdisciplinary 
team  imder  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian. The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
enable  the  veteran  to  remain  at  home 
and  receive  needed  services  instead  of 
being  placed  in  a  nursing  home. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
April  1984  report  discusses  noninstltu- 
tional  program  alternatives  as  options 
for  limiting  the  escalation  in  costs  for 
care,  specifically  citing  hospital-based 
home  care  as  one  such  option.  The 
VA's  "Caring  for  the  Older  Veteran" 
report  calls  for  an  increased  reliance 
on  this  program  and  states  it  has 
"proven  potential  maintaining  the  el- 
derly individual  with  a  chronic  illness 
in  the  less  expensive  home  setting, 
thus  reducing  the  pressure  on  hospital 
bed  capacity.  Equally  important,  re- 
search and  practice  have  indicated 
that  home  care  can  lead  to  a  better 
medical  result  for  many  patients." 
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The  VA's  own  Hospital-Based  Home 
Care  Program  allows  for  the  early  hos- 
pital discharge  to  their  own  homes  of 
veterans  with  chronic  illness.  Most  of 
these  veterans  are  expected  to  remain 
bedbound  or  housebound.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  reduce  readmis- 
slons  to  the  hospital  and  provide  care 
to  patients  for  whom  outpatients  care 
Is  not  feasible.  The  family  provides 
the  necessary  personal  care  and  the 
multidisciplinary  team  provides  the 
services.  With  the  addition  of  4  new 
programs  this  year,  the  VA  will  have 
53  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  because  less  than  one- 
third  of  all  VA  medical  centers  have 
these  programs.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  the  VA  with  the  llexi- 
bllity  to  contract  for  such  services. 
The  VA's  geriatrics  and  gerontology 
advisory  conunittee.  in  its  December 
1985  report,  recommended  that  they 
be  expanded  and  that  new  models.  In- 
cluding a  contract  program,  be  encour- 
aged and  developed.  The  President  in 
his  request  for  funds  for  VA  medical 
care  programs  for  fiscal  year  1987 
states  that  legislation  will  be  proposed 
to  contract  for  hospital-based  home 
care. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  my  pro- 
posal would  also  provide  the  VA  with 
the  authority  to  furnish  community- 
based  health-related  services  to  cer- 
tain veterans.  This  discretionary  au- 
thority would  allow  the  VA  to  contract 
for  personal  care,  homemaker.  nutri- 
tion, and  transportation  services  to 
assist  veterans  eligible  for  and  other- 
wise in  need  of  community  nursing 
home  care  who,  but  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  health  disabilities,  are 
unable  to  perform  necessary  activities 
of  dally  living.  The  VA  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  priority  for  these  serv- 
ices to  veterans  who  are  service-con- 
nected, 65  years  of  age  or  older,  totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  blinded,  or 
suffering  from  dementia,  including 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

Mr.  President,  long-term  care  can  be 
defined  as: 

Those  services  designed  to  provide  diag- 
nostic, preventive,  therapeutic,  rehabilita- 
tive, supportive,  and  maintenance  services 
for  individuals  of  all  age  groups  who  have 
chronic  physical  and/or  mental  impair- 
ments. In  a  variety  of  institutional  and  non- 
institutional  health  care  settings.  Including 
the  home,  with  the  goal  of  promoting  opti- 
mum levels  of  physical,  social  and  psycho- 
logical functioning. 

Institutional  long-term  care  is  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  in  several  different 
settings— VA  nursing  homes  and  doml- 
ciliaries,  conununity  nursing  homes, 
and  State  veterans  homes.  The  VA  is 
increasing  its  number  and  kinds  of 
long-term  care  programs,  particularly 
those  outside  of  nursing  homes  and 
domiciliaries.  These  alternative  pro- 
grams for  patients  who  do  not  require 
Institutional  care  include  community 
residential  care,  hospital-based  home 
care,  adult  day  health  care,  psychiat- 
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ric  day  treatment  centers,  hospice  and 
respite  care  programs. 

In  order  to  complete  the  VA's  com- 
prehensive continuum  of  long-term 
care  services,  this  provision  would  pro- 
vide the  VA  with  the  authority  to  con- 
tract for  health-related  services.  This 
provision  is  derived  from  a  provision  in 
S.  876  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  but  which  was  not  agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  therefore  was  not 
included  in  Public  Law  99-166  enacted 
last  December. 

The  need  for  this  authority  is  clear. 
In  4  years  there  will  be  7.2  million  vet- 
erans over  age  65  and  14  years  from 
now  that  number  will  increase  to  9 
million.  For  those  veterans  who.  be- 
cause of  a  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity, have  difficulties  with  the  most 
fimdamental  activities  of  personal 
care— eating,  continence,  transferring, 
toileting,  dressing,  and  bathing- 
human  assistance  in  the  home  is  criti- 
cal to  that  person's  ability  to  remain 
in  the  home. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  has  suffered  a  stroke  and  whose 
condition  has  become  medically  stable 
and.  therefore,  is  ready  for  discharge 
from  the  hospital,  personal  care  could 
make  the  difference  between  that  per- 
son's return  home  or  entrance  Into  a 
nursing  home.  If  temporary  or  perma- 
nent paralysis  resulting  from  the 
stroke  prevents  the  veteran  from 
being  able  to  care  for  his  personal 
needs,  the  veteran's  options  are  ex- 
tremely limited— to  either  home  care 
or  nursing  home  care.  Without  this 
authority,  veterans  such  as  this  one 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a  nursing  home.  This  authority 
would  provide  these  veterans  with  an 
opportunity  to  stay  at  home  as  long  as 
is  medically  possible. 

TREATMENT  AND  REHABIUTATION  FOR 
CHRONICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  meas- 
ure I  am  intorducing  today  would  clar- 
ify the  VA's  authority  to  contract  for 
psychiatric  residential  treatment  In 
halfway  houses  and  other  community- 
based  facilities.  This  authority  would 
specify  that  veterans  who  are  being 
furnished  VA  hospital,  nursing  home, 
domiciliary  or  outpatient  care  could  be 
provided  psychiatric  residential  treat- 
ment at  VA  expense,  if  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  medically  appropriate  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  veteran. 

The  VA  is  the  largest  single  provider 
of  care  for  long-term  psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  VA's  inpatient  popu- 
lation, 34  percent  of  the  VA's  nursing 
home  care  population,  and  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  VA's  domiciliary  patient 
population  have  psychiatric  diagnoses. 
The  VA's  psychiatry  and  psychology 
services  include  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care  and  specialized  programs, 
such  as  alcohol  and  drug  dependence 
treatment,  day  hospitals,  day  treat- 
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ment  centers,  and  mental  hygiene  clin- 
ics. 

A  September  1985  VA  Inspector 
General  report.  "Audit  of  VA  Psychi- 
atric Inpatient  Care,"  found  that  con- 
scientious efforts  are  being  made  to 
meet  Impatient  psychiatry  program 
objectives.  However,  the  lO  found 
that  33  percent  of  the  VA's  impatlents 
could  more  effectively  be  treated  in 
less  costly  environments.  Though  the 
reasons  why  some  patlenu  are  not  dis- 
charged are  complex,  the  primary 
reason  is  that  alternative  programs 
are  not  available.  Because  of  a  lack  of 
appropriate  alternatives,  there  is  a 
high  probabUlty  that  some  of  the  vet- 
erans discharged  will  be  returned  to 
the  hospital.  Without  appropriate  al- 
ternative treatment  programs,  the  lO 
concluded,  this  recidivism  is  likely  to 
continue. 

The  VA  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  demonstration  project  to  provide 
a  full  spectrum  of  care  for  long-term 
psychiatric  patlenU  in  certain  areas. 
This  effort  Is  designed  to  respond  to 
clinical  experiences  and  research 
which  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  hospital  bed-based  programs  are 
United  in  their  responsiveness  to  many 
of  the  chronic  psychiatric  patients' 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
VA's  efforts  in  this  regard  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  insight  and  sensi- 
tivity concerning  the  needs  of  those 
veterans  who  suffer  from  chronic 
menUl  illness  disabilities.  Caring  for 
this  patient  population  is  extremely 
challenging.  The  deinstitutionalization 
efforts  of  the  1960*8  and  1960's  did  not 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  humane 
goal  of  providing  appropriate  levels  of 
care  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  In 
a  community  setting.  Though  that 
effort  fell  short  of  its  goal,  many  les- 
sons have  been  learned  from  those 
mistakes. 

In  1984,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  developed  guidelines  for  a 
successful  program  of  community  care 
for  the  chronically  mentally  ill.  And 
now  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
seeking  to  initiate  its  own  efforts 
which  has  the  potential  to  set  a  na- 
tional example  of  the  goals  and  com- 
ponents of  a  comprehensive  network 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
chronically  mentally  ill  patient  popu- 
lation. 

This  provision  is  derived  from  a  pro- 
vision I  introduced  last  year  as  part  of 
S.  876  which  passed  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  measure  was  not  agreed  to  by 
the  House  during  the  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  measure  which 
became  Public  Law  99-166.  It  is  the 
case  that  under  current  law,  the  VA 
has  the  authority,  as  part  of  its  au- 
thority to  provide  medical  and  rehabil- 
itative services,  to  establish  or  con- 
tract for  halfway  houses  for  the 
chronically  mentally  ill. 
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However.  I  believe  it  is  important  at 
this  time  to  clarify  this  authority  and 
provide  the  VA  with  specific  authority 
to  do  so.  This  provision  would  serve  a 
two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  establish 
this  program  as  a  legislative  priority 
and  second,  to  assist  the  VA  in  its  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  comprehensive  net- 
work for  care  for  chronically  mentally 
ill  veterans.  I  believe  this  provision 
would  send  an  important  message  to 
the  public  and  private  sectors  that  the 
needs  of  these  individuals,  particularly 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  the  commu- 
nity if  at  all  possible,  should  be  met. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  additional  au- 
thorities that  would  be  provided  by 
this  bill  are  consistent  with  the  VA's 
mission  to  care  for  the  medical  and  re- 
habilitative needs  of  eligible  veterans. 
I  believe  they  would  enhance  the  VA's 
already  comprehensive  continuum  of 
care. 

The  remaining  four  provisions  of  the 
bill  relate  to  a  variety  of  other  impor- 
tant issues:  research  psychologists,  the 
VA's  operating  beds,  the  State  Veter- 
ans' Home  Program,  and  veterans  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  provision  to  require  the 
VA  to  establish  an  ionizing  radiation 
registry,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  December  4  letter  to  the  VA  re- 
questing the  establishment  of  such  a 
registry  and  the  VA's  February  11  re- 
sponse be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  welcome  additional  cospon- 
sors  and  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  this  measure  when  it  is  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2445 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLC  RKTERENCES 

SccnoH  1.  (a)  This  Act  nxay  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Health  Care  Programs  Im- 
provements Act  of  1986". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid 
ed,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

RKSPITE  CARX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  601  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'respite  care'  means  care 
furnished  on  an  intermittent  or  temporary 
basis  by  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
to  a  veteran  who  has  been  diagnosed  as  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  illness  and  who  is  re- 
ceiving care  primarily  in  the  veteran's 
home.". 

(b)  Section  610(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nursing  home  care,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "nursing  home  care  or  respite 
care.". 


(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  in  detail— 

(1)  the  actions  taken  before  the  date  of 
the  report,  if  any,  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b),  and 

(2)  the  plans  for  exercising  such  author- 
ity. 

ALXnUIATIVBS  TO  HOSPITAL  OR  NURSING  HOME 
CARE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  610  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(hXl)  The  Administrator  may  contract 
to  furnish  hospital-based  home  care,  when 
medically  appropriate,  to  any  veteran  in  lieu 
of  furnishing  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  to  such  veteran  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  hospital-based  home  care  which 
may  be  furnished  a  veteran  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  include 
medical,  rehabiliUtive,  social,  and  nutrition 
services.". 

(b)(1)  Section  620  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  The  Administrator  may  contract  to 
furnish  services  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  in  lieu  of  nursing  home 
care  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to 
any  veteran  who,  by  reason  of  a  functional 
deficiency  resulting  from  the  veteran's 
physical  or  mental  condition,  is  unable  to 
perform  a  necessary  activity  of  daily  living 
but,  considering  the  veteran's  disability, 
does  not  require  nursing  home  care,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  services  which  may  be  furnished 
a  veteran  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  the  services  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  necessary  activity  of  daily 
living,  and  may  include  personal  care,  home- 
maker,  nutrition,  and  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

"(3)  In  administering  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priority  to  furnish- 
ing services  to  a  veteran— 

"(A)  who  has  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity: 
"(B)  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older: 
"(C)  who  has  a  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability: 

"(D)  who,  by  reason  of  blindness  in  both 
eyes,  has  only  light  perception  or  is  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance:  or 

'(E)  who  is  suffering  from  dementia,  in- 
cluding Alzheimer's  disease. 

"(4)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  paid 
for  services  furnished  to  all  veterans  under 
this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  If  such  veterans  were  furnished 
nursing  home  care  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  such  fiscal  year.  The  total  of 
the  periods  for  which  services  may  be  fur- 
nished to  any  such  veteran  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  same  as  authorized  for 
nursing  home  care  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  or  reduce 
the  nursing  home  care  and  adult  day  health 
care  programs  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (f )  of  section  620  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  or  to  encourage  the  limitation 
or  reduction  of  such  programs. 


TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION  POR 
CHRONICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL  VETERANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"B  620B.  Community-lMued  ptychlatric  reaidcntial 
trcaUnent  for  chronically  mentally  III  vetermni 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'case  management'  includes 
the  coordination  and  faclliUtion  of  all  serv- 
ices furnished  to  a  veteran  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  either  directly  or  through  a 
contract.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
screening,  assessment  of  needs,  planning,  re- 
ferral (including  referral  for  services  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
either  directly  or  through  a  contract,  or  by 
an  entity  other  than  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration), monitoring,  reassessment,  and  fol- 
lowup. 

"(2)  The  term  'contract  facility'  means 
any  facility  which  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section. 
"(3)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who,  at  the  time  of  referral  to  a 
contract  facility— 

"(i)  is  being  furnished  hospital,  domicili- 
ary, or  nursing  home  care  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  a  chronic  mental  Ill- 
ness disability,  or 

"(ii)  is  being  furnished  such  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  chronic 
mental  Illness  disability  and  is  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  section  612(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator,  in  furnishing 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  domiciliary  care 
and  medical  and  rehabilitative  services 
under  this  chapter,  may  contract  for  care 
and  treatment  and  rehabUitatlve  services  in 
halfway  houses,  therapeutic  communities, 
psychiatric  residential  treatment  centers, 
and  other  community-based  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  eligible  veterans  suffering  from 
chronic  mental  illness  disabilities. 

"(2)  Before  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices to  any  veteran  through  a  contract  facil- 
ity, the  Administrator  shall  approve  (in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  by  regulation)  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  op- 
erated by  such  faculty  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  veteran  is  to  be  furnished  such 
care  and  services. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  each  eligible  veteran 
provided  care  and  services  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  designate  a 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  to  pro- 
vide case  management  services. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  (through  the  services  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resources)  to  a  contract  facility  under  this 
section.  Any  such  in-kind  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  a  contract  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  contract  fa- 
cility. The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
assistance  only  for  use  solely  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  appropriate  services  under  this  sec- 
tion and  only  if,  under  such  contract,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  receives  reim- 
bursement for  the  full  cost  of  such  assist- 
ance. Including  the  cost  of  services  and  sup- 
plies and  normal  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion of  equipment.  Such  reimbursement 
may  be  made  by  reduction  in  the  charges  to 
the  United  SUtes  or  by  payment  to  the 
United  States.  Any  funds  received  through 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
funds  allotted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  that  provided  the  assistance. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 


Programs  Improvements  Act  of  1986.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  experience  under  this  section.  The 
report  shall  Include  the  Administrator's 
evaluation  and  findings  regarding— 

"(1)  the  quality  of  care  fumiahed  to  par- 
ticipating veterans  through  contract  facili- 
ties; 

"(2)  any  medical  advantages  that  may 
result  from  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices to  veterans  with  such  disabilities  in 
such  contract  facilities  rather  than  in  Inpa- 
tient facilities  over  which  the  Administrator 
has  direct  Jurisdiction; 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  con- 
tract facilities  under  this  section  in  enabling 
the  participating  veterans  to  live  outside  of 
Veterans'  Administration  inpatient  facilities 
and  to  achieve  independence  in  living  and 
functioning  in  their  communities; 

"(4)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  furnishing 
such  care  through  contract  facilities  under 
this  section,  including  the  effect  on  the  av- 
erage daily  census  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram (taking  into  account  whether  the  beds 
previously  occupied  by  the  participating  vet- 
erans were  subsequently  (xx:upied  by  other 
eligible  veterans  or  remained  unoccupied): 
and 

"(5)  any  plans  for  administrative  action, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation, 
that  the  Administrator  considers  appropri- 
ate to  include  in  such  report.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  620A  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"620B.  Community-based  psychiatric  resi- 
dential treatment  for  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veterans.". 

AUTHORITY  TO  WAIVE  A  LICENSURE  REQUIRE- 
MENT POR  CERTAIN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  4114(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  optometrist,"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "op- 
tometrist, or  psychologist,". 

OPERATING  BED  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  5010(a)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "hospital  beds  and 
nursing  home  beds"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  domiciliary  beds":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  domiciliary  beds". 

STATE  HOME  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Section  5031(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'construction'  means— 

"(1)  the  construction  of  new  domiciliary 
or  nursing  home  buildings: 

"(2)  the  expansion,  remodeling,  or  alter- 
ation of  existing  buildings  for  the  provision 
of  domiciliary  or  nursing  home  care  in  State 
homes; 

"(3)  the  remodeling  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
care  in  State  homes:  and 

"(4)  the  provision  of  initial  equipment  for 
any  such  buildings.". 

(2)  Section  5032  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-I  U3I.  Dwlmratlon  of  purpow 

"The  purpose  of  thte  subchapter  is  to 
assist  the  several  States  (1)  to  construct 
State  home  facilities  (or  to  acquire  facilities 
to  be  used  as  State  home  facilities)  for  fur- 


niahlng  domiciliary  or  nunlng  home  care  to 
veterans.  (2)  to  expand,  remodel,  or  alter  ex- 
isting buildings  for  furnishing  domiciliary 
or  nursing  home  care  to  veterans  In  State 
homes,  and  (3)  to  remodel  or  alter  existing 
buildings  for  fumiahlng  hospital  care  to  vet- 
erans in  State  homes.". 

(b)(1)(A)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  81  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"I  5MS.  Priority  of  pr«>«cU 

"(a)  Sums  available  for  grants  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  allocated  among  State 
home  facilities  construction  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  priority  eiUbllshed  for 
such  projects  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  determining  the 
priority  to  be  accorded  to  State  home  facili- 
ties construction  projects  with  respect  to 
which  applications  have  been  approved 
under  section  5035  of  this  title.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5037  the 
following  new  Item: 
"5038.  Priority  of  projects.". 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall— 

(A)  develop,  prescribe,  and  Implement  the 
criteria  and  procedures  required  by  section 
S038(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  paragraph  (U);  and 

(B)  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  which  de- 
scribes such  criteria  and  procedures  and  the 
implementation  of  the  use  of  such  criteria 
and  procedures  to  establish  the  priority  of 
construction  projects  referred  to  in  such 
section. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendmente  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  applications 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  under  section  5035  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  October  1. 1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  appli- 
cation referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  if,  before 
October  1, 1986,  the  applicant  furnished  any 
preliminary  information  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  relating  to  such  application 
in  accordance  with  application  procedures 
established  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  administering  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
81  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

IONIZING  RADIATION  REGISTRY 

Sec.  8.  (aKl)  Chapter  57  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subchapter  III— Special  Records 
"0  SSt\.  lonliinf  Radiation  R«(iitry 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  special  record  to  be  Imown  as  the 
'Ionizing  Radiation  Registry'  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Registry'). 

"(b)  The  Registry  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  list  containing  the  name  of  each  vet- 
eran who  was  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
under  the  conditions  described  in  section 
610(e)(1)(B)  of  this  title  and- 

"(A)  has  requested  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care;  or 

"(B)  has  filed  a  claim  for  disability  com- 
pensation under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or 
pension  under  section  521  of  this  title  on 
the  basis  of  a  disability  which  may  be  associ- 
ated with  the  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation; 
or 


"(C^  has  died  lurvlved  by- 

"(I)  a  spouse,  child,  or  parent  who  haa 
filed  a  claim  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compeniatlon  under  chapter  13  of  thit  title: 
or 

"(11)  a  spoufe  or  child  who  has  filed  a 
claim  for  pension  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  16  of  thU  title, 

on  the  basis  of  the  exposure  of  such  veteran 
to  ionizing  radiation. 

"(3)  Medical  data  relating  to  eaeh  veteran 
listed  in  the  Registry  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  Including  the  veteran's 
medical  history,  latest  health  sUtus  record- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  physl- 
cal  examinations,  and  clinical  findings,  and 
a  sutement  describing  birth  defects,  if  any. 
In  the  natural  children  of  the  veteran. 

"(3)  Data  on  claims  for  the  compensation 
and  pensions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  Including  decisions  and  de- 
terminations of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion relating  to  such  claims. 

"(4)  An  estimate  of  the  doee  of  radiation 
to  which  each  veteran  listed  in  the  Registry 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  was 
exposed  under  the  conditions  described  in 
section  eiO(e)(l)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Registry  Is  not  required  to  con- 
tain the  name  of  a  veteran  described  in  sub- 
section  (b)(1)  of  this  section  If  the  request 
or  claim  referred  to  in  such  subsection 
(bKl)  which  relates  to  such  veteran  was 
filed  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Veterans'  Health  Care  Programs  Im- 
provements Act  of  1986,  and  such  veteran  or 
the  survivor  filing  the  claim  (in  the  case  of  a 
claim  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  such  sub- 
section (b)(1))  does  not  request  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  Include  the  veterans' 
name  In  the  Registry. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  Registry,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  compile  and  consolidate  relevant 
information  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Benefits  and  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  relevant  information  main- 
tained by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  any  rele- 
vant information  maintained  by  any  other 
subdivision  of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish the  Administrator  such  information 
maintained  by  any  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  Registry.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-8PECIAL  REPORTS 
"3321.  Ionizing  Radiation  Registry.". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  establish  the  Ionizing  Radiation  Regis- 
try required  by  section  3321  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)),  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(cKl)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans"  Affairs  shall  analyze  the 
Information  collected  In  the  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Registry  and  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Haz- 
ards of  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  sum- 
mary of  the  analysis. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Administrator  transmlu  the 
summary  to  the  Committees  referred  to  in 
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paragraph  (1),  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Hazards  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  review  the  analysis  and 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives such  comments  on  the  analysis 
as  the  Committee  considers  appropriate. 

U.S.  Skmati, 

ComOTTKE  ON  VETKRAMS'  ArPAIRS. 

Washington,  DC,  December  4,  19SS. 
Hon.  Harhy  N.  Waltkhs. 
AdministratOT  0/ Veterans' Affain,  Veterans' 
AdminUtration.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Harry:  I  am  writing  to  follow  up  on 
my  remarks  during  the  November  14  Senate 
Veterans'    Affairs   Committee    hearing   on 
issues  relating  to  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed  to    ionizing   radiation.    During    the 
hearing  I  sUted  that  I  intended  to  request 
the  VA  to  initiate  immediately  an  Ionizing 
Radiation  Registry. 

I  am  now  formally  requesting  that  you  es- 
tablish such  a  registry  to  provide  an  ongo- 
ing data  base  of.  first,  veterans  who,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  97-72, 
are  eligible  for  VA  health  care  and  who  use 
or  seek  to  use  the  VA  health  care  system 
and,  second,  veterans  who  apply  for  VA 
compensation  for  disabilities  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  radiation  exposure.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  VA.  to  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation,  and  to 
the  Congress  if  the  registry  included  infor- 
mation encompassing  a  full  case  history  of  a 
patient's  visit— personal  data,  medical  histo- 
ry, clinical  findings,  etc.— including  the  vet- 
eran's name,  address,  medical  history,  re- 
sults of  any  examinations  and  clinical  find- 
ings, VA  medical  facilities  involved,  as  well 
as  Information  about  the  veteran's  military 
service,  an  estimate  of  radiation  exposure, 
and  any  other  appropriate  findings. 

The  registry  should  also  document  any 
claims  filed  for  VA  compensation  for  radi- 
ation-related diseases  resulting  from  partici- 
pation in  the  U.S.  atomic  weapons  test  pro- 
gram or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  This  information  should  docu- 
ment the  veteran's  participation  in  the  tests 
or  occupation,  an  estimate  of  radiation  ex- 
posure, the  veteran's  disability  or  disabil- 
ities, and  any  VA  decisions  pertaining  to  any 
claims  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  veteran, 
or  the  veteran's  spouse  or  survivors. 

I  believe  that  a  compilation  of  both  the 
veteran's  medical  and  benefits  information 
related  to  any  Ionizing  radiation  exposure 
experiences    would    serve    to    help    detect 
health  trends  in  such  veterans  and  to  indi- 
cate any  specific  characteristics  of  this  par- 
ticular group  of  veterans.  This  is  especially 
critical  in  Ught  of  the  recent  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  determination  that  an 
epidemiological  study  of  veterans  exposed 
to  ionizing  radiation,  as  required  by  Public 
Law  98-160,  would  not  be  feasible.  The  com- 
pilation of  this  information  would  also  serve 
to  consolidate  information  about  such  veter- 
ans collected  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits.  Consequently,  it  would 
expedite  the  exchange  of  such  information 
for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  determina- 
tions by  VA  medical  facilities  for  VA  health 
care  services  and  for  the  claims  adjudication 
process  for  radiation-related  claims.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  VA's  Agent  Orange 
Registry  and  the  VA's  recent  announcement 
of    the    forthcoming    establishment    of    a 
Spinal    Cord-Injury    Registry    and    would 
hope  that  an  Ionizing  Radiation  Registry 
would  serve  a  similar  punxise. 

I  request  that  you  carefully  consider  my 
request  and  let  me  know  your  plans  regard- 
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ing  the  esUblishment  of  such  a  registry  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

Chairman. 


VETKRAIfS'  ADMnnSTRATIOM,  OmCE 

or  THE  Administrator  or  Veter- 
ans' ArPAiRs. 
Washington.  DC,  February  11. 1986. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 4,  1985,  you  requested  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  establish  a  register, 
first,  of  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  care 
under  the  authority  of  Pub.  L.  No.  97-72 
and  who  use  or  seek  to  use  the  VA  health 
care  system  and,  second,  of  veterans  who 
apply  for  compensation  for  disabilities  alleg- 
edly resulting  from  radiation  exposure.  You 
further  suggested  certain  forms  of  data  that 
should  be  maintained  in  the  register. 

The  VA  has  established  a  method  for 
identifying  veterans  who  apply  to  the  VA 
for  inpatient  care  under  the  authority  of 
Pub.  L.  No.  97-72.  This  coding  system  per- 
mits us  to  retrieve  from  the  VA's  automated 
Patient  Treatment  Pile  sununary  data  con- 
cerning the  types  of  health  problems  that 
their  permanent  medical  records.  This 
system  has  undergone  refinement  since  it 
was  initiated  such  that  we  can  more  easily 
identify  the  nuclear  weapons  test  partici- 
pants seeking  care  from  1985  onward  than 
we  could  those  seeking  care  earlier.  It  could 
not  be  practical  nor  cost-effective  to  at- 
tempt to  go  back  through  the  earlier 
records  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  all  of 
the  veterans  are  incorporated  in  the  more 
refined  system. 

From  the  data  that  we  now  have  available, 
and  on  the  basis  of  current  information  con- 
cerning the  types  fo  health  problems  that 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  result 
from  the  kinds  of  radiation  exposure  the 
vast  majority  of  the  atomic  weapons  test 
participants  experienced,  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  medical  register  of  the  sort  that  you 
propose  would  be  particularly  useful  or  cost 
effective.  However,  we  will  contact  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  which  already  has 
some  elements  of  a  radiation  register  to  ex- 
plore the  possibUity  of  linking  their  data 
with  whatever  information  the  VA  may 
have  on  these  veterans. 

Concerning  the  compensation  register,  we 
believe  that  we  already  have  In  place  a 
system  that  substantially  meets  your  sug- 
gestion. In  1984,  the  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  established  a  Special  Issue  Rating 
system  (SIRS)  which  collects  data  on  claims 
based  on  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  and 
includes  service  dates,  source  of  exposure 
(nuclear  test,  occupation  force,  therapeutic/ 
occupational,  and  others),  the  disabilities 
claimed,  the  VA's  decision  on  each  disability 
with  respect  to  service-connection,  and  the 
date  of  the  latest  rating  decision.  DaU  entry 
is  accomplished  by  adjudication  personnel 
at  the  regional  office  level. 

SIRS  does  not  store  the  level  of  radiation 
exposure  for  each  veteran.  For  those  veter- 
ans exposed  to  radiation  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  atomic  weapons  testing 
program  or  with  the  occupation  forces  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  however, 
that  information  can  be  obtained,  as  neces- 
sary, from  the  Defenfe-HuclMtf.  Agency 
which  maintains  records  of  riaiation  dose 
estimates  on  all  veterans  who  file  claims  for 
VA  benefits.  Since  this  information  is  read- 


ily available,  it  would  be  duplicative  to  store 
that  daU  in  SIRS. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  is  a  most 
practical  one  and  Is  one  that  addresses  most 
of  your  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  Alvarez,  Jr., 
Acting  AdminUtrator.m 
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By  Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ooiue.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  METZEMBAtm,  and 
Mr.  Levir): 
S.  2446.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human   Services    to    enforce   certain 
food  labeling  requirements  for  pack- 
aged foods  sold  by  certain  restaurants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

past  pood  ingredient  information  act 
•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  providing 
for  ingredient  labeling  of  the  food 
served  in  fast  food  restaurants.  Join- 
ing me  as  original  cosponsors  are  Sen- 
ators Stafford,  Gore,  Heihz,  lixtz- 
ENBAUM,  and  Levin. 

With  over  40  million  Americans  a 
day— roughly  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion—eating in  these  restaurants,  it  is 
critical  that  we  know  what  we  are  get- 
ting. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  find 
out  what  is  in  a  typical  fast  food  meal 
knows  it  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Last 
June,  a  consumer  group  wrote  to  12 
major  fast  food  chains  asking  for  in- 
gredient information.  Not  recipes, 
mind  you.  but  just  lists  of  ingredi- 
ents—nothing more  than  the  makers 
of  Coca-Cola,  for  instance,  are  re- 
quired to  put  on  their  cans.  Thus,  the 
restaurants  were  not  asked  to  divulge 
trade  secrets,  such  as  proportions  or 
the  names  of  specific  flavorings. 

Despite  this,  6  of  the  12  replied  that 
the  Information  requested  was  confi- 
dential. Another  two  said  it  was  not 
available.  Three  others  did  not  reply 
at  all,  even  to  repeated  inquiries.  Only 
1  of  the  12  answered  the  question 
squarely,  providing  complete  ingredi- 
ent lists  for  all  its  products. 

This  is  clearly  unacceptable.  Con- 
sumers have  a  right  to  know  what 
they  are  eating. 

There's  nothing  radical  about  fast 
food  labeling.  In  fact,  PDA  and 
USDA— the  two  agencies  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  area— have  acknowledged 
-  that  they  could,  imder  existing  laws, 
require  that  fast  food  be  labeled.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  consumer,  this 
has  not  been  done. 

That  leaves  us  with  an  anomaly. 
Past  food  is  substantially  no  different 
from  the  food  you  buy  in  a  supermar- 
ket. Supermarket  food  is  labeled,  but 
fast  food  is  not.  It  should  be. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  re- 
quire that  fast  food  be  labeled  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  Pederal  laws. 
In  cases  where  printing  information 
on  a  label  would  be  impractical,  the 


restaurant  would  be  allowed  to  provide 
it  in  some  other  way— by  posting  it  on 
a  wall  chart,  for  example,  or  printing 
it  in  a  brochure. 

Past  food  labeling  would  allow  con- 
sumers to  vote  with  their  fast  food 
dollars.  They  would  be  able  to  avoid 
meals  heavy  in  fat.  sugar,  and  sodium. 
They  would  know  whether  their 
french  fries  had  been  cooked  in  vege- 
table oil  or  in  beef  fat,  and  whether 
their  shake  contained  any  real  milk  or 
not.  And,  in  the  case  of  allergy  suffer- 
ers, they  could  be  reasonably  certain 
that  their  meal  would  not  mean  a  trip 
to  the  emergency  room. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  fast 
food  industry,  product  labeling  would 
prompt  chains  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  nutritional  value.  This  kind  of  com- 
petition would  be  a  tremendous  boon 
to  public  health.  Imagine  how  our 
diets  would  improve  if  the  full  force  of 
the  fast  food  giants  got  behind  a  race 
to  offer  the  most  wholesome  food. 

Take  heart  disease,  for  instance.  It  is 
now  this  Nation's  No.  1  killer,  claiming 
the  lives  of  400.000  Americans  every 
year.  But  we're  not  helpless  against  it: 
We  can  reduce  our  risk  by  cutting 
down  on  sodium,  cholesterol,  saturat- 
ed fat.  and  caloric  intake. 

We  know  this.  But  how  do  we  use  it 
unless  we  also  know  the  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  food  we  eat  every  day? 

That  is  why  we  have  Pederal  label- 
ing laws.  Those  laws  can  and  should  be 
applied  to  fast  food:  Because  it  is  sold 
in  a  packaged  form,  fast  food  comes 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Pood.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Pederal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act.  all  of  which  re- 
quire that  food  sold  in  wrappers  or 
containers  bear  ingredient  statements 
on  product  labels. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  American  Heari  Association, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher  Association,  the 
Consumer  Pederation  of  America,  the 
American  College  of  Allergists,  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, the  National  Heart  Savers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Public  Voice  for  Pood 
and  Health  Policy. 

Past  food  is  here  to  stay,  and  that's 
a  good  thing  for  millions  of  busy 
people.  This  bill  doesn't  tell  people 
what  to  eat.  and  it  doesn't  tell  restau- 
rants what  to  serve.  It  just  makes  the 
facts  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  a  series  of  editorials  and  state- 
ments supporting  fast  food  labeling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2446 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  <usenMed,  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Past  Pood  Ingredi- 
ent Information  Act  of  1986". 
'HTLE   I-RESPON8IBILITIES   OF  THE 

SECRETARY       OP       HEALTH       AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

enporc:ement  op  labeling  requirements 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  section 
403(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  343(1))  with  respect  to 
the  Information  required  by  such  section  to 
be  Included  on  the  labels  of  packaged  foods 
sold  for  consumption  by  customers  of  faat 
food  restaurants. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  fast  food  restaurants  to 
comply  with  section  403(1)  of  the  Pederal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  through  the 
inclusion  on  the  labels  of  packaged  foods  of 
the  information  required  by  such  section, 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
which  permit  such  restaurants  to  comply 
with  such  section  through  the  display  of 
such  Information  on  notices  in  conspicuous 
places  in  such  restaurants  or  through  the 
provision  of  such  information  on  other 
media  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  as  menu  notices,  brochures,  or 
food  tray  liners. 

definitions 
Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "fast  food  restaurant"  means 
a  restaurant  which  is  part  of  a  chain  of  10 
or  more  f  ranchised  restaurants; 

(2)  the  term  "label"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(k)  of 
the  Pederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321(k)); 

(3)  the  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(f)  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(f));  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

TITLE  II-RESPON8IBILITIES  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 

ENFORCEMENT  OP  LABELING  RXQUIKEMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of— 

(1)  subparagraph  (9)  of  paragraph  (n)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(n)(9));  and 

(2)  section  4(h)(9)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  453(h)(9)), 

with  respect  to  the  information  required  by 
such  provisions  of  law  to  be  Included  on  the 
labels  of  packaged  foods  sold  for  consump- 
tion by  customers  of  fast  food  restaurants. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
Impracticable  for  fast  food  restaurants  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
through  the  inclusion  on  the  labels  of  pack- 
aged foods  of  the  Information  required  by 
such  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  which  permit  such  res- 
taurants to  comply  with  such  provisions  of 
law  through  the  display  of  such  Information 
on  notices  in  conspicuous  places  In  such  res- 
taurants or  through  the  provision  of  such 
Information  on  other  media  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary,  such  as  menu 
notices,  brochures,  or  food  tray  liners. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  202.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "fast  food  restaurant"  means 
a  restaurant  which  Is  part  of  a  chain  of  10 
or  more  f  ranchised  restaurants; 

(2)  the  term  'label"- 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  food  subject  to  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  for  such  term  by  paragraph 


(o)  of  the  first  section  of  such  Act  (31  U.8.C. 
60I(o)):  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  food  subject  to  the 
Federal  Poultry  ProducU  Inspection  Act. 
has  the  meaning  prescribed  by  section  4<s) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  453(s)); 

(3)  the  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(f)  of. 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321(f)):  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

TITLE  IIl-REOULA-nONS;  EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

RBOULATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  to  carry  out  title  I  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  to  carry  out  title  II. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  12  month« 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  301  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Statement  op  Michael  Jacobson,  Ph.D.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Center  for  Science  in 
THE  Pi^Lic  Interest 

The  Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  In- 
terest (CSPI)  strongly  supports  the  fast 
food  Ingredient  disclosure  bill  introduced 
today  by  Senator  Chafee.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  ensure  that  a  vital  provision 
of  the  federal  health  laws  Is  enforced. 
Armed  with  Ingredient  information,  fast 
food  patrons  concerned  about  diet-related 
disease  and  food  allergies  can  make  pur- 
chasing decisions  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Ingredient  disclosure  wlU  enable  health- 
conscious  consumers  to  Identify  and  avoid 
products  that  are  prepared  in  frying  oils 
high  in  saturated  fats.  In  addition.  Individ- 
uals with  allergies  who  currently  must  play 
Russian  Roulette  every  time  they  purchase 
fast  food,  will  be  able  to  Identify  and  avoid 
substances  to  which  they  are  sensitive. 

Congressional  action  Is  warranted  be- 
cause, In  this  era  of  dwindling  federal  re- 
sources, the  enforcement  priorities  of  the 
federal  health  agencies  have  been  terribly 
misplaced.  While  much  attention  Is  being  di- 
rected to  "health  fraud"— with  enforcement 
actions  taken  against  products  such  as  rip- 
off  baldness  cures— the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  Intend  no  action  to 
bring  packaged  fast  food  in  compliance  with 
the  mandatory  Ingredient  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  federal  law. 

Last  June.  CSPI  and  other  health  and 
consumer  groups  petitioned  FDA  and  USDA 
to  enforce  the  mandatory  Ingredient  label- 
ing provisions  of  their  respective  sUtutea 
for  packaged  fast  food.  USDA  denied  the 
petition  last  December,  while  FDA  has  so 
far  failed  to  respond.  FDA  and  USDA  have 
failed  to  order  labeling  despite  their  Joint 
determination,  recently  reaffirmed  by 
USDA.  that  mandatory  labeling  of  fast  food 
is  required  by  federal  law.  Thus,  unless  Sen- 
ator Chafee's  bill  Is  enacted,  the  contents  of 
the  150  billion  of  fast  food  sold  this  year 
will  remain  a  mystery  to  the  public. 

The  fast  food  Industry  has  historically 
competed  on  the  basis  of  marketing  gim- 
micks such  as  "Herb"  and  the  "McDLT."  It 
would  be  refreshing,  to  say  the  least.  If  some 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  the  Industry 
spends  annually  on  marketing  and  promo- 
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tion  could  be  used  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  health  and  nutrition.  We  know  this  is 
possible  because  there  are  nutritious  alter- 
natives to  the  standard  high-fat.  high- 
sodium,  high-calorie  fast  food  fare.  Salad 
bars,  baked  potatoes,  and  roast  chicken 
sandwiches  are  a  few  of  the  healthier  offer- 
ings that  could  be  the  centerpiece  of  mar- 
keting campaigns  designed  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  healthful  foods  and  healthful  ingre- 
dients. 

Left  to  their  own  devices,  PDA,  USDA, 
and  the  industry  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
lid  on  fast  food  ingredients.  We  urge  Con- 
gress to  lift  that  lid  by  swiftly  enacting  Sen- 
ator Chafee's  legislation. 
The  Amkricam  Collkse  or  Allbhoists, 

ML  ProspecU  IL,  May  7,  1986. 
The  American  College  of  Allergists  strong- 
ly supports  Sen.  John  H.  Chafees  proposed 
legislation  requiring  ingredient  labeling  of 
fast  food  products  .  .  .  and  urges  you  to  join 
in  its  co-sponsorship. 

As  practicing  allergists,  we  have  treated 
many  thousands  of  patients  with  severe, 
sometimes  life-threatening  reactions  to 
hidden  ingredients  in  restaurant  foods.  Our 
patients  should  not  have  to  play  Russian 
Roulette— not  knowing  whether  a  Big  Mac 
or  Whopper  will  trigger  an  allergic  reac- 
tion—every time  they  eat  a  fast-food  meal. 
The  situation  is  serious. 
Sulfites  used  to  freshen  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  salad  bars  and  other  places  have 
caused  violent  asthma  and  death  in  some  in- 
dividuals. P.D.C.  yellow  dye  #5,  used  to 
color  foods,  also  may  cause  such  reactions. 

M.S.G.  (monosodium  glutamate)  can 
cause  flushing,  headache  and  wheezing. 

Foods  which  individuals  are  commonly  al- 
lergic to— such  as  milk,  nuts,  fish,  wheat, 
soybeans,  eggs  and  com— may  be  served  in  a 
disguised  maimer  in  restaurants  and  fast- 
food  stores  .  .  .  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
unsuspecting  allergic  patients.  Just  this 
winter  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  a 
college  student  from  Brooklyn,  who  was  al- 
lergic to  peanuts,  died  after  eating  chili  in  a 
restaurant.  Of  all  things,  the  chili  contained 
peanut  butter  used  as  a  thickening  agent. 
She  has  a  severe  allergic  reaction,  resulting 
in  death. 

Sen.  Chafee's  proposal  would  arm  these 
patients  with  the  vital  Information  they 
need  to  protect  themselves  against  poten- 
tially life-threatening  reactions.  That's  why 
we  urge  you  to  join  Sen.  Chafee  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  allergic  patients. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  B.  Boggs,  M.D., 

President 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15.  19851 
Risk  Seem  im  Saturated  Pats  Used  im  Past 

POODS 

(By  Irvin  Molotsky) 

Washington,  Nov.  14.— A  consumer  orga- 
nization said  today  that  eight  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  chains  of  fast-food  and  family 
restaurants  cooked  their  french  fries  and 
other  foods  in  beef  fat,  which  is  high  In  the 
saturated  fats  that  researchers  say  can  con- 
tribute to  heart  disease. 

The  organization,  the  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest,  said  an  absence  of  la- 
beling laws  had  left  most  consumers  un- 
aware that  the  beef  fat,  or  tallow,  mixed 
with  a  little  vegetable  oil,  was  being  used  by 
the  chains— Arby's,  Bob's  Big  Boy.  Burger 
King,  Dairy  Queen.  Hardee's,  McDonald's, 
Popeyes  and  Wendy's. 
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"Most  people  are  shocked  that  these  res- 
Uurants  use  beef  fat,"  Dr.  Michael  Jacob- 
son,  executive  director  of  the  consumer  or- 
ganization, said. 

Where  tested,  Howard  Johnson's  was 
found  to  use  palm  oil,  which  is  even  higher 
in  saturated  fats  than  beef  fat.  A  Howard 
Johnson's  spokesman  said  the  chain  used 
vegetable  oil  In  company-owned  restaurants 
but  did  not  stipulate  which  oU  franchises 
should  use. 

Dr.  Tazewell  Banks,  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  a  heart  program  at  D.C. 
General  Hospital,  said  many  parents  were 
unwittingly  exposing  their  children  to  the 
Increased  likelihood  of  heart  disease  by  al- 
lowing them  to  eat  at  fast-food  outlets. 

"It  would  be  safer  If  they  told  their  chil- 
dren, 'Go  out  and  play  In  traffic' "  he  said 
at  a  press  conference. 

Dr.  Jacobson  said  his  organization  had 
asked  the  restaurant  chains  why  they  used 
beef  fat.  "Restaurants  tell  us  they  think  It 
scores  better  in  customer  taste  tests,"  he 
said.  "It  also  costs  less  than  vegetable  oil." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Jacobson  said, 
companies  that  fry  foods  in  vegeUble  oil  say 
they  do  so  to  keep  beef  flavor  out  of  their 
french  fries  and  fried  chicken. 


Mary  Magtilre,  a  spokesman  for  the  Mar- 
riott Corporation,  which  runs  both  the  Roy 
Rogers  and  Bob's  Big  Boy  chains,  said  that 
a  mix  of  90  percent  animal  fat  and  10  per- 
cent vegetable  oil  was  used  because  it  had 
"the  most  preferred  taste  profile." 

Terri  Capatosto,  a  spokesman  for  McDon- 
ald's, said.  "What  we  use  is  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  a  vegetable  and  beef  shortening."  She 
said  cost  was  not  a  factor  In  the  choice  of 
oil. 

Denny  Lynch,  a  spokesman  for  Wendy's, 
said  his  company's  french  fries  were  cooked 
In  a  blend  of  animal  and  vegetable  fate  but 
would  not  give  the  percentage.  "We  are  in 
the  business  of  selling  foods  that  the  cus- 
tomer wante  to  buy."  he  said.  "There  Is  a  lot 
of  money  spent  on  how  to  cook  the  perfect 
french  fry." 

FAST-FOOD  FATTY  ACIDS 
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WHERE  TESTS  WERE  DONE 

The  fast-food  chains  that  used  moderately 
hydrogenated  vegetable  oil  for  food  frying 
were  listed  by  the  consumer  organization  as 
Denny's.  Priendly's  and  Papa  Gino's.  Hydro- 
genatlon  makes  oil  more  stable  and  less 
likely  to  spoil.  The  less  hydrogenated  oil  is. 
Dr.  Jacobson  said,  the  less  saturated  the  fat 
is. 

The  chains  using  heavily  hydrogenated 
vegeUble  oil,  that  is.  more  saturated,  were 
identified  as  Church's,  D'Lltes,  Kentucky 
Pried  Chicken,  Long  John  Silver,  Red  Lob- 
ster and  Rustler. 

The  analysis  on  the  fat  content  was  con- 
ducted by  gas  chromatography  by  Dr.  Prank 
Sacks,  assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Harvard  University  Medical  School  and  di- 
rector of  the  Lipoprotein  Metabolism  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Brlgham  and  Women's 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Jacobson  said  the  samples  were  ob- 
tained In  the  Boston  area  but  were  repre- 
sentative of  entire  chains. 

Por  Dairy  Queen,  however,  uniformity 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The  sample  ob- 
tained in  Boston  was  found  to  be  fried  In 
vegetable  oil.  When  the  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest  inquired,  it  was  told 
that  beef  fat  usually  was  used  and  that  the 
Boston  outlet  had  substituted  vegetable  oil 
on  ite  own. 

The  teste  were  performed  on  french  fries 
so  that  the  findings  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  fat  content  of  chicken  or  other  foods. 
"Many  restaurante  use  the  same  shortening 
to  fry  most  foods,"  the  consumer  organiza- 
tion said.  "Thus,  these  figures  probably  also 
apply  to  pies,  chicken  parte  and  nuggete, 
fish  and  other  fried  foods. " 

Also  participating  in  the  project  was  Dr. 
William  Castelli,  medical  director  of  the 
Pramingham  Heart  Study,  a  Massachusette 
Inquiry  that  has  been  going  on  for  36  years. 
Dr.  Castelli  said  that  fat  in  the  diet  was 
clearly  a  major  cause  of  heart  disease.  "We 
have  to  get  the  fat  out  of  our  diet,"  Dr.  Cas- 
telli declared. 

Restaurant  chains  were  asked  to  com- 
ment, and  Prank  Belatti,  a  vice  president  at 
Arby's,  said  his  company  used  both  partly 
hydrogenated  soybean  oil  and  a  mixture  of 
beef  fat  and  cottonseed  oil.  "The  animal 
vegetable  oil  gives  the  french  fry  ite  distinc- 
tive fried  flavor,"  he  said. 
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Statement  by  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion IN  Support  of  Legislation  on  Ingre- 
dient Labeung  on  Past  Pood  Products 
The  American  Heart  Association  supporte 
legislation    introduced    today    by    Senator 
John  H.  Chafee  (R-RI)  on  ingredient  label- 
ing of  fast  foods. 

The  AHA  supporte  this  important  legisla- 
tion for  three  main  reasons.  Plrst,  the  AHA 
believes  that  most  fast  food  served  today  is 
not  heart-healthy,  because  it  increases  one 
of  the  major  risks  of  coronary  heart  disease. 
Second,  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease  are 
this  country's  number  one  killers,  and  any 
effort  in  reducing  the  public's  risk  of  these 
diseases  promises  a  substantial  reduction  in 
mortality  and  morbidity,  as  well  as  health 
care  coste.  And  finally,  the  fast  food  indus- 
try may  be  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  two  federal  agencies,  the  USDA 
and  the  FDA,  may  not  be  enforcing  provi- 
sions in  existing  laws  that  extend  to  fast 
food  sold  in  wrappers  or  containers. 

WHY  is  fast  food  NOT  HEALTHY  FOR  THE 
HEART? 

For  25  years  the  AHA  has  been  advising 
physicians  and  the  public  about  the  merite 
of  a  low-fat,  low-cholesterol  diet  as  a  means 
of  reducing  one  of  the  major  risks  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  but  the  typical  burger, 
fries  and  shake  Is  anything  but  low-fat  or 
low-cholesterol.  The  AHA  also  advocates  a 
moderate  intake  of  sodium  to  help  control 
high  blood  pressure  in  many  people,  but  the 
amount  of  sodium  In  our  fast  food  Is  clearly 
alarming. 


As  a  result,  for  the  40  million  Americans 
who  eat  In  these  restaurante  every  day, 
"eating  on  the  run"  has  become  synony- 
mous with  "eating  for  clogged  arteries  and 
high  blood  pressure."  The  problem  is  that 
fast  food  consumers  don't  know  what  they 
are  eating. 

The  AHA's  diet  statement,  which  was  first 
issued  25  years  ago,  has  been  repeatedly 
supported  by  years  of  research.  The  studies 
have  led  to  two  well  established  facte:  <1)  di- 
etary saturated  fate  and  cholesterol  directly 
raise  the  toUl  cholesterol  in  the  blood,  in- 
cluding a  bad  variety  of  cholesterol:  and  (2) 
excess  fate  and  cholesterol  in  the  blood  con- 
tribute to  clogged  arteries  and  eventually 
coronary  heart  disease. 

The  AHA  dietary  statement  recommends: 

(a)  a  caloric  Intake  to  maintain  ideal  weight; 

(b)  a  total  fat  intake  limited  to  30  percent  of 
total  calories,  with  no  more  than  10  percent 
saturated  fat  (such  as  animal  fat),  up  to  10 
percent  polyunsaturated  fate  (such  as  vege- 
table fate)  and  10  percent  monounsaturated 
fat;  (c)  a  dietary  cholesterol  inUke  to  be  no 
more  than  300  mgs  per  day;  (d)  carbohy- 
drates (44-55  percent  of  total  calories)  pri- 
marily selected  from  the  complex  varieties; 
and  (e)  a  reduced  sodium  Intake  to  help  con- 
trol high  blood  pressure. 

How  does  the  dietary  statement  translate 
into  daily  eating  hablte?  The  following  ex- 
planation will  serve  to  put  the  statement  in 
perspective. 

The  AHA  dietary  guidelines  for  healthy 
Americans  recommend  the  reduction  of  die- 
tary cholesterol  to  less  than  300  mgs  per 
day.  According  to  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Board,  the  estimated  safe  intake  of  sodium 
is  1100  to  3300  mgs  of  sodium— a  generous 
serving— for  healthy  adulte.  An  Egg  McMuf- 
fin  breakfast  adds  up  to  340  calories,  about 
259  mgs  of  cholesterol,  885  mgs  of  sodium 
and  1.580  mgs  of  fat. 

As  a  result,  the  Egg  McMuffln  consumer 
has  had  nearly  the  full  amount  of  cholester- 
ol reconunended  by  the  AHA  and  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  recommended  sodium 
intake  in  one  meal  alone.  Add  lunch,  dinner, 
alcohol  and  snacks  to  the  dally  eating  habit, 
and  the  same  consumer  who  started  with  tm 
Egg  McMuffln  has  substantially  exceeded 
the  recommended  cholesterol  and  sodium 
intake  for  a  day. 

Does  the  consumer  know  that?  We  don't 
believe  so.  But  the  consumer  should  know 
that.  And  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  Egg 
McMuffins.  The  Whoppers,  the  Bacon 
cheese  burger,  the  fried  chickens,  and  the 
french  fries  are  equally  as  bad.  The  con- 
sumer should  also  know  the  amount  of  satu- 
rated fat  in  fast  food.  But  the  fast  food 
chains  don't  disclose  that. 

Overall,  according  to  the  USDA.  Ameri- 
cans are  eating  a  healthier  diet  today  than 
they  were  in  the  early  1960'8  when  cardio- 
vascular mortality  was  at  ite  peak.  But  there 
are  a  few  alarming  trends. 

On*>  is  the  skyrocketing  consumption  of 
highly  saturated  fat  cheese,  a  favorite  of 
the  fast  food  crowd.  Sales  have  jumped 
more  than  131  percent  over  the  past  20 
years.  The  USDA  has  also  reported  that 
consumption  of  fat  from  animal  sources  in 
the  form  of  lard,  baking  and  frying  fate— all 
saturated  and  often  used  in  fast  tmd  conven- 
ience foods— increased,  while  vegetable  oil— 
the  acceptable  kind— decreased. 

The  AHA  believes  that  the  sheer  volume 
of  fast  food  consumed  in  this  country  pute  a 
responsibility  on  fast  food  chains  for  edu- 
cating the  consumer.  According  to  estimates 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
fast  food  industry  represente  $44.8  million 


of  this  country's  "eatlng-out"  budget.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  a  lot  of  cholesterol,  fat 
and  sodium  with  their  food  dollars,  and 
don't  even  know  it. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OP  HEART  DISBAK 

The  three  major  risk  factors  of  heart  and 
blood  vessel  disease  are:  cigarette  smoking, 
uncontrolled  high  blood  pressure  and  excess 
serum  cholesterol.  Past  foods  Increase  the 
risk  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  by 
contributing  to  two  of  the  three  risk  factors. 

How  many  Americans  are  affected  by 
these  diseases  and  how  does  the  disease 
affect  them?  The  following  numbers  will 
highlight  the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

(a)  More  than  92  million  American  adulte 
have  blood  cholesterol  levels  above  200  mgs/ 
dl,  a  level  at  which  the  risk  of  heari  disease 
begins  to  rise  sharply. 

(b)  About  27  million  adulte  have  blood 
cholesterol  levels  about  260. 

(c)  Obesity,  which  is  related  to  blood  cho- 
lesterol levels.  Increased  54  percent  in  chil- 
dren aged  6-11,  and  30  percent  In  children 
aged  12-17,  during  the  period  between  1963 
and  1980. 

(d)  Superot>e8ity  increased  90  percent  in 
the  6-11  years  olds  and  64  percent  in  the  12- 
17  years  olds  during  the  same  period. 

(e)  Almost  55  million  American  adulte 
have  high  blood  pressure  or  are  being  treat- 
ed for  it. 

(f )  An  additional  2.7  million  children  aged 
6-17  also  have  high  blood  pressure. 

Because  fast  food  chains  appeal  to  a  broad 
segment  of  the  population.  Including  chil- 
dren, and  young  and  middle-aged  Ameri- 
cans, we  may  have  a  whole  new  generation 
of  individuals  headed  for  heart  disease. 

CURRENT  LAWS  REQUIRING  LABELING  OF  FAST 
FOODS 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  requires  that  all  foods  regulated  by  the 
FDA  that  are  sold  In  wrappers  or  containers 
bear  Ingredient  statemente  of  product 
labels.  There  are  similar  provisions  in  food 
producte  regulated  by  the  USDA. 

In  1979,  both  these  agencies  concluded 
that  exUting  laws  requiring  labels  extended 
to  fast  foods  sold  in  wrappers  or  containers. 
However,  both  agencies  decided  not  to  en- 
force those  laws  for  any  restaurant  food, 
though  they  indicated  that  they  would  reex- 
amine this  policy  in  the  future  if  needed. 

The  AHA  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
for  these  two  agencies  to  reexamine  their 
policies.  But  even  if  they  do.  Sen.  Chafee's 
legislation  will  strengthen  their  authority  to 
require  Ingredient  labeling  on  fast  food. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  also  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  reporte 
on  "Promoting  Health/Preventing  Disease." 
The  four  objectives  in  that  report,  which  di- 
rectly relate  to  this  legislation,  are: 

(a)  By  1990,  the  proportion  of  adulte  aged 
to  74  with  mean  serum  cholesterol  above 
230  mg/dl  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  50 
percent; 

(b)  By  1990.  the  average  dally  sodium 
Intake  by  adulte  should  be  reduced  at  least 
to  the  3  to  6  range; 

(c)  By  1990.  70  percent  of  the  adulte 
should  be  able  to  identify  the  major  foods 
which  are:  low  in  fat  content,  low  In  sodium 
content,  high  in  calories,  high  in  sugars, 
good  sources  of  fiber;  and 

(d)  By  1990,  the  labeU  of  all  packaged 
foods  should  contain  useful  and  nutrient  in- 
formation to  enable  consumers  to  select 
diete  that  promote  and  protect  good  health. 
Similar  information  should  be  displayed 
where  nonpackaged  foods  are  obtained  or 
produced. 
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Because  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  that 
Sen.  Chafee's  legislation  is  both  timely  and 
reasonable.  It  will  also  help  educate  con- 
sumers in  reading  and  understanding  labels, 
make  wiser  choices  with  their  food  dollars, 
and  ultimately  reduce  their  risk  of  develop- 
ing heari  and  blood  vessel  diseases. 

Excerpt:  Hearing  or  the  Fiscal  Year  1987 
Appropriations  Bill  for  the  Food  ano 
Drug  Administration 

fast  food  ingredient  labeling 
The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  requires  that  all  foods  regulated  by 
FDA  that  are  sold  in  wrappers  or  containers 
bear  ingredient  statemente  on  product 
labeU,  21  U.8.C.  i  343(i).  Similar  require- 
mente  are  contained  In  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  21  U.S.C.  i  601(n)(9)  and  the 
Poultry  Producte  Inspection  Act,  21  U.S.C. 
1 4S3(h)(9)  for  meat  and  poultry  products 
regulated  by  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA). 

With  the  advent  of  nationwide  chains  of 
franchised  fast  food  restaurante  in  the 
1950s  and  19608,  the  manner  In  which  much 
restaurant  food  Is  prepared  and  served  has 
drastically  changed.  Each  of  the  thousands 
of  fast  food  establlshmente  Is  now  akin  to  a 
small,  decentralized  food  manufacturing  fa- 
cility. The  composition  of  the  producte  Is 
highly  standardized:  the  variety  of  foods  Is 
limited;  and  most.  If  not  all.  foods  are  served 
in  wrappers  that  could  easily  accommodate 
Ingredient  Information. 

In  1979.  FDA  and  USDA  concluded  that 
their  statutes'  mandatory  ingredient  label- 
ing provisions  extend  to  fast  foods  that  are 
sold  in  wrappers  or  containers.  Pood  Label- 
ing Background  Papers,  p.  13  (1979).  Howev- 
er, the  agencies  decided  not  to  enforce  those 
laws  for  any  restaurant  food,  though  they 
Indicated  that  they  would  reexamine  this 
policy  in  the  future  If  needed.  (44  Fed.  Reg. 
76.000(1979)) 

Today,  with  Americans  spending  nearly 
150  billion  a  year  In  fast  food  restaurante. 
fast  foods  provide  a  significant  porilon  of 
the  dlete  of  millions  of  people.  A  variety  of 
health  problems  associated  with  the  ingredl- 
ente  In  fast  foods  makes  the  disclosure  of 
those  Ingredlente  imperative.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  allergic  to  fast 
food  Ingredlente  such  as  FD&C  Yellow  Dye 
No.  5  and  corn-based  sweeteners.  Many 
others  need  to  avoid  certain  ingredlente. 
such  as  animal  fate,  and  coconut  and  palm 
oils,  to  reduce  their  risk  of  heari  attack  and 
other  diet-related  diseases.  Ingredient  dis- 
closure Is  the  only  device  that  can  enable 
these  consumers  to  safely  eat  fast  foods. 

FDA  and  USDA  publicly  acknowledged 
the  Importance  of  label  disclosure  of  restau- 
rant ingredlente  to  persons  who  are  allergic 
to  ingredlente.  In  the  Food  Labeling  Back- 
ground Papers,  the  agencies  stated: 

'Sufferers  of  allergies  and  persons  follow- 
ing special  dlete  would  benefit  from  ingredi- 
ent labeling  of  restaurant  foods  .  .  .  while 
the  actual  impact  upon  health  is  rather  un- 
certain, the  number  of  people  who  may 
more  easily  be  able  to  deal  with  their  health 
problems  may  be  significant."  (FLBP,  p.  13.) 
More  recently.  FDA  wrote  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF)  and 
urged  BATF  to  require  the  disclosure  of  al- 
cholic  beverage  Ingredlente.  FDA  stated: 

"Once  sensitivity  to  Ingested  substances 
has  been  confirmed,  however,  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  to 
avoid  those  substances.  Because  many  inon- 
dientt  may  be  concealed  in  prepared  prod- 
ucU,  reliance  on  ingredient  declaration  may 
be  the  only  practicable  meofu  for  eontumen 
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to  avoid  offending  substancet."  (Memoran- 
dum from  Joseph  P.  Hile,  PDA  associate 
Commissioner  for  Regulatory  Affairs,  to 
BATP.  July  20.  1983  (emphasis  added).) 

Furthermore,  the  principle  of  mandatory 
ingredient  labeling  has  widespread  public 
support.  The  Heritage  foundations,  a  con- 
servation think-tank,  in  iU  book  "Mandate 
For  Leadership  II,"  states: 

"The  mandatory  disclosure  of  certain  in- 
formation may  also  prove  an  effective 
means  of  achieving  regulatory  goals.  Re- 
quiring food  processors  to  disclose  the  use 
of  certain  additives,  for  example,  allows  con- 
sumers to  make  a  more  intelligent  choice 
.  .  ."  ("Mandate  For  Leadership  11,"  The 
Heritage  Foundation  (1984),  p.  421.) 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  particular  be- 
cause of  the  great  concern  the  public  now 
has  over  sensitivity  to  food  ingredients  and 
diet-related  diseases.  CSPI  petitioned  FDA 
and  USDA  last  June  and  urged  the  agencies 
to  abandon  their  historical  indifference  to 
restaurant  ingredient  labeling  .and  enforce 
the  lat>eling  provisions  of  their  respective 
statutes  for  fast  foods  served  in  packaged 
form.  See  Attachment  1.  Co-petitioners  and 
endorsers  included  the  New  York  State  Con- 
sumer Protection  Board,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Allergists,  and  the  American  Dietetic 
Association.  In  addition,  thousands  of  con- 
sumers and  over  100  health  experts  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  ingredient  disclo- 
sure to  the  government.  USDA  denied  the 
petition  in  Decemt)er.  1985.  PDA  has  not  yet 
responded  to  the  petition. 

Several  members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  government's  fail- 
ure to  enforce  this  vital  provision  of  federal 
law.  Following  the  tragic  death  of  a  young 
woman  with  an  allergy  to  peanuts,  who  died 
after  she  unknowingly  consumed  peanut 
butter  that  was  added  to  a  restaurant's 
chili.  Senator  John  Chafee  indicated  that 
ingredient  information  should  t>e  available 
to  restaurant  patrons.  Congressional 
Record,  March  27,  1986,  p.  S3756.  In  addi- 
tion, after  USDA  denied  the  petition,  Con- 
gressmaLn  Stephen  Solarz  wrote  then-Secre- 
tary Block  and  started  that  he  was  "trou- 
bled by  USDAs  denial  of  the  petition."  See 
Attachment  2. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  require  FDA  to 
issue  a  report  to  the  committee  within  the 
next  several  months  on  the  status  of  the  pe- 
tition. The  committee  should  also  express 
its  concern  over  PDA's  and  USDA's  failure 
to  enforce  their  statutes'  mandatory  ingre- 
dient disclosure  requirements. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4, 1986] 
What's  the  Bekf? 

Consumers'  ignorance  about  fast  food  is 
hazardous  to  their  health.  Yet  the  Federal 
Government  resists  efforts  to  require  the 
preveyors  of  burgers,  fries  and  shakes  to  dis- 
close their  ingredients.  It's  therefore  up  to 
the  states  to  mandate  disclosure.  New 
York's  Consumer  Protection  Director.  Rich- 
ard Kessel.  responds  with  a  sensible 
proposal. 

The  Federal  Ingredient  Label  Law  already 
requires  disclosure  on  pre-packaged  foods 
sold  in  supermarkets.  The  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  refused  to  apply 
that  law  to  the  standardized  products  sold 
by  fast-food  chains,  contending  this  would 
create  an  unfair  burden. 

But  the  burden  on  consumers  is  greater. 
The  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est has  found  that  eight  of  the  largest  fast- 
food  chains  cook  french  fries  and  other 
foods  in  beef  tallow,  a  flavorful  shortening 
that  is  high  in  saturated  fats.  And  a  study 


sponsored  by  Science  Digest  found  that  the 
chicken  sandwich  widely  thought  to  be  low 
in  fat  may  contain  as  much  fat  as  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  ice  cream.  The  artificial  preserva- 
tives and  food  colorings  used  in  fast  food  are 
of  interest  to  allergy  suffers. 

More  than  100  scientists  and  deans  of 
medical  and  health  schools  recently  peti- 
tioned major  fast-food  chains  to  stop  using 
heavily  saturated  fats  and  to  disclose  their 
ingredients.  But  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  objects  that  listing  ingredients 
on  fast  food  wrappers  or  menus  would  cause 
"undue  anxiety"  among  customers.  The 
chains  ask  consumers  to  write  for  the  infor- 
mation. 

About  46  million  people  a  day  are  served 
at  fast-food  restaurants.  Forcing  disclosure 
would  stimulate  the  chains  to  compete  on 
the  basis  of  content  as  well  as  taste.  Mr. 
Kessel  proposes  a  New  York  law  demanding 
disclosure  on  food  wrappers  or  counter  signs 
or  in  a  brochure  available  where  food  orders 
are  taken.  The  costs  would  be  minimal,  the 
benefits  substantial.  An  industry  that  feeds 
a  fifth  of  the  nation's  appetites  should  not 
also  feed  its  suspicions. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2. 19861 
Let  People  Know  What  They're  Eating 

(By  Michael  F.  Jacobson) 
Imagine  a  $50  billlon-a-year  campaign  to 
sabotage  Americans'  health.  Though  it 
would  never  admit  it,  that  is  essentially 
what  the  fast-food  industry  is  doing  with  iU 
slick  merchandising  of  products  dunked  in 
fat  and  laced  with  salt.  While  it  may  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  fast-food  restaurants  to 
adopt  a  completely  healthful  menu,  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  they  label  product  ingredi- 
ents so  that  consumers  can  at  least  make  in- 
formed choices  about  what  they  eat? 

Actually,  current  Federal  regulations  call 
for  ingredient  labeling  of  packaged  foods, 
but  there  is  some  question  whether  this  ap- 
plies to  fast-food  restaurants.  Last  month, 
the  Agriculture  Department  rejected  a  peti- 
tion filed  by  several  consumer  health  groups 
to  extend  labeling  requirements  to  meat  and 
poultry  products  served  in  fast-food  restau- 
rants, contending  that  the  practice  would  be 
expensive,  cumbersome  and  unnecessary.  A 
similar  petition  is  now  pending  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  fast-food  products  be- 
sides meat  and  poultry. 

A  food's  ingredients  help  determine  its  nu- 
tritional worth.  OrUy  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
could  be  unaware  that  excessive  fats,  choles- 
terol and  sodium  in  the  American  diet  con- 
tribute in  a  major  way  to  high  blood  pres- 
sure tuid  coronary  heart  disease.  Fats  also 
appear  to  promote  cancers  of  the  breast, 
colon  and  other  organs. 

Eat  a  quairter-t>ound  burger,  fries  and  a 
shake  and  you  will  ingest  an  artery-clogging 
15  teaspoons  of  grease.  That  is  approaching 
the  maximum  amount  of  fat  that  the  aver- 
age person  should  consume  In  an  entire  day. 
Even  chicken  and  fish,  the  low-fat  foods  the 
experts  say  we  should  eat,  will  probably  be 
deep-fried  and  loaded  with  fat  at  your  local 
speed  eatery.  For  instance,  at  McDonald's  a 
small  order  of  Chicken  McNuggets  or  a  filet- 
of-fish  sandwich  has  about  twice  as  much 
fat  as  a  regular  hamburger. 

What  Is  worse,  many  restaurants — includ- 
ing McDonald's,  Burger  King  and  Har- 
dee's—fry  foods  in  almost  pure  beef  fat 
rather  than  in  liquid  vegetable  oil.  Not  only 
are  the  potatoes,  chicken  and  fish  laden 
with  fat,  but  the  fat  they  absorb  is  also 
highly  saturated. 


As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  the  high 
sodium  content  of  fast-food  meals  promotes 
high  blood  pressure.  One  out  of  every  two 
Americans  develops  hypertension  by  the  age 
of  65.  High  blood  pressure  triggers  strokes 
and  heart  attacks  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  annually. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recom- 
mends that  adulU  consume  between  1.100 
and  3,300  milligrams  of  sodium  (one-half  to 
one  and  a  half  teaspoons  of  salt)  per  day.  A 
single  Burger  King  Whopper  or  similar 
sandwich  conUlns  about  1,000  mUllgrams  of 
sodium.  Many  fast-food  meals  easily  supply 
a  whole  day's  ration  of  salt. 

Consumers  could  make  better  choices 
among  fast  foods  if  they  were  able  to  com- 
pare the  ingredients  these  foods  contain. 
But  not  one  fast-f(M>d  company  lists  ingredi- 
ents on  its  food  wrapper.  Most  will  not  even 
respond  to  phone  calls  and  letters  request- 
ing this  Information. 

Without  Ingredient  listings,  how  can  con- 
sumers "vote"  at  the  cash  register  against 
Chicken  McNuggets  (which  contain  ground- 
up  chicken  skin  and  are  fried  in  beef  fat)? 
How  can  consumers  avoid  yellow  No.  5,  the 
allergy-triggering  dye— found  in  some  milk 
shakes  and  other  fast  foods— that  the 
P.D.A.  requires  to  be  listed  by  name  when 
used  In  packaged  grocery  products? 

The  restaurant  Industry  is  totally  opposed 
to  labeling  requirements.  Such  labeling 
"would  create  undue  anxiety."  says  the  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association. 

In  truth,  consumers  would  be  upset  if 
labels  on  restaurant  foods  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  "ground  up  chicken  skin,"  "sulfur 
dioxide"  or  "yellow  dye  No.  5."  And  that's 
precisely  the  benefit  of  ingredient  Informa- 
tion. Its  mere  presence  would  drive  some  of. 
the  most  nutritionally  worthless  products 
right  off  the  market. 

Industry  representatives  also  contend  that 
labeling  would  be  both  prohibitively  expen- 
sive and  impractical.  Granted,  listing  ingre- 
dients on  packages  would  Impose  some 
minor  expense  on  chains,  as  it  does  now  for 
grocery  manufacturers.  But  the  cost  would 
be  small  compared  to  the  health  benefits, 
and  minuscule  compared  with  the  chains' 
bllllon-doUar-a-year  advertising  barrage. 

As  for  practicality,  many  products  already 
come  In  unique  packages.  And  restaurants 
could  easily  list  the  IngredlenU  of  several 
varieties  of  sodas  and  milk  shakes  on  the 
same  cup. 

Meals  that  promote  life-threatening  dis- 
eases, double-barreled  ad  campaigns  that 
target  children,  and  a  level  of  secrecy  that 
the  C.I.A.  must  envy— all  this  reflects  poorly 
on  the  ethical  standards  of  the  people  run- 
ning the  corporate  giants  that  are  increas- 
ingly feeding  America. 

One  of  these  days,  though,  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  a  fast-food  chain  will  recognize  that 
people  really  do  want  low-cost  convenient 
meals  that  are  healthful,  not  harmful.  That 
chain  would  provide  nutritious  foods,  from 
whole-grained  buns  to  cooked  green  vegeta- 
bles to  fresh  fruits  (the  salad  bars  and 
baked  potatoes  are  welcome  steps  in  this  di- 
rection). Its  hamburgers  would  be  lean  and 
the  chicken  and  fish  baked,  not  fried.  The 
chain  would  brag  about  Its  ingredients  and 
nutrients  rather  than  hiding  them,  and  it 
would  mount  a  two-fisted  comparative  ad- 
vertising campaign  that  made  mincemeat  of 
its  competitors. 

Such  a  chain  stands  to  do  well  by  doing 
good.  It  would  prosper  while  also  helping  to 
keep  its  customers  out  of  the  coronary  care 
unit. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  17, 1985] 
Name  That  Fast  Food 

Fast-food  restauranU,  a  t47  billion  Indus- 
try, supply  a  large  part  of  the  American 
diet.  Yet  their  consumers  have  little  Idea  of 
the  ingredients  mixed  into  their  burgers, 
fries  and  shakes.  If  they  did  know,  the 
result  might  well  be  a  healthy  change  in  the 
nation's  eating  habits. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Center  for  Science 
In  the  Public  Interest,  a  consumer-advocacy 
organization,  reported  that  eight  of  the 
largest  fast-food  chains  cook  french  fries 
and  other  foods  in  beef  tallow,  which  is  high 
in  the  saturated  fats  believed  to  be  a  leading 
cause  of  heart  disease.  Patrons  who  order  a 
chicken  sandwich  to  avoid  cholesterol  may 
instead  get  fat  and  cholesterol  equal  to  11 
pats  of  butter.  Fast-food  patrons  are  also  ex- 
posed to  artificial  preservatives  and  some 
suspect  food  colorings.  Small  wonder  the 
major  fast-food  chains  prefer  not  to  disclose 
their  recipes. 

The  center,  joined  by  the  New  York  State 
Consumer  Protection  Board  and  others,  has 
petitioned  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  apply  the  Federal  Ingredient  label 
law  to  fast-food  chains.  Their  legal  argu- 
ment is  that  fast-food  outlets  are  less  like 
conventional  restaurants  and  more  like  re- 
tailers of  standardized  products,  "packaged" 
because  they  are  sold  in  wrappers.  Should 
that  argument  fail,  the  petitioners  may  seek 
state  regulations. 

The  fast-food  industry  recognizes  health 
concerns;  witness  the  recent  proliferation  of 
salad  bars.  Yet  It  resists  disclosure.  The  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association  contends  that 
listing  the  ingredients  on  fast-food  wrappers 
or  menus  would  cause  "undue  anxiety" 
among  patrons.  It  suggests  that  people  with 
food  allergies  or  other  dietary  concerns 
write  to  the  food  companies  to  obtain  specif- 
ic information. 

If  forced  to  disclose,  fast-food  outlets 
almost  surely  would  start  competing  on  the 
basis  of  content  as  well  as  taste.  Fast  food 
need  not  hide  behind  slow  facU.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  9S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
950,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  promote  fairness 
in  telecommunications  policy  by  pro- 
viding for  lifeline  telephone  service. 
8.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1622,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  Native  Amer- 
ican Culture  and  Art. 

8.  K61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1661,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  cer- 
tain emergency  medical  transportation 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation 
by  air. 

8.  1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


[Mr.  MtntKowsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1820.  a  bill  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  demonstration 
chemical  substance  abuse  prevention 
programs  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1R41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1941,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  sanctions  against  any  coun- 
try that  provides  support  for  perpetra- 
tors of  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

8.  1968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STArroRD.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbauh],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Oore],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberqer], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenbero],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  IjEahy],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chapee],  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1965,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  and  revise  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1984.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  aoBi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staftord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEOLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2081,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Head  Start  Act.  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act, 
for  deferred  cost  care  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8,  1189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kabten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2129.  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  organizations  to  estab- 
lish risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  such  organizations  to 
purchase  liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8.  I1T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
[Mr,  Baucub],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  BimPERs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2176,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  former 
high-level  Federal  civilian  officer  or 
employee  or  high-ranking  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service  from  representing 
or  advising  a  foreign  principal  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  years  after  leaving 
Government  service. 

8,  1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzcnbattm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn* 
sylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  2183.  a  bill  to  improve 
services  for  individuals  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  their  families. 

8.  9808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  crude 
oU, 

8.  1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kabten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberqer]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2273,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
deny  the  tax  exemption  for  interest  on 
industrial  development  bonds  used  to 
finance  acquisition  of  farm  property 
by  foreign  persons. 

8.  3386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaoa],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2286.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  sale,  donation,  or  other 
transfer  of  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  democratic  resistance  forces  in 
Afghanistan  and  Angola  unless  certain 
conditions  are  met. 

8.  tllT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oramm.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2327,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  to  specify  the  method  of  deter- 
mining State  allotments. 

a.  1847 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2347,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  issue  permits  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  for  construction  of  a 
water  resource  project  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

8.  1387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberqer, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr,  McClure]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  2387.  a  bill  to  provide  relief  to 
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state  and  local  governments  from  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

S.  2411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2411.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
possession,  manufacture,  sale,  impor- 
tation, and  mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 

S.  3434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLESl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2434,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  prepare  announcements 
for  television  on  the  health  risks  to 
women  which  result  from  cigarette 
smoking. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
311.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  9,  1986,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  323,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  21,  1986, 
as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  326,  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  May  21, 
1986.  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Honor  and 
Freedom  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLEs],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker].  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bxtmf- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  333,  a  joint 
resolution    designating   the   week    of 


May  18,  1986,  through  May  24,  1986, 
as  "National  Food  Bank  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  335.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  May  8.  1986,  as  "Naval  Avia- 
tion Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  337 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
337,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
18-24,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  342.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  25,  1986, 
as  "Missing  Children  Day". 

SENATE  CONCURRRENT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 125,  a  concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  achievements  of  the  Ire- 
land Fund  and  its  founder.  Dr.  Antho- 
ny J.F.  O'ReiUy. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  381,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  United  States  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  Angola. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  385,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  action  be  taken  to 
end  hunger  in  the  United  States  by 
1990. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 392,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be  al- 
lowed to  petition  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  for  the  direct 
election  of  their  president. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN],  and  the  Senator  from 
South    Dakota    [Mr.    Abdnor]    were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 397,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
lending  practices  of  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1813 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1823  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  100.  a  bill 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  product  liabil- 
ity law.  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher]  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1823 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  100, 
supra. 

AMXNDHZHT  NO.  1981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1951  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1999.  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  405— EX- 
PRESSING OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  IMPOSITION  OF  A  FEDER- 
AL LICENSING  FEE  FOR 
MARINE  SPORTFISHING 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hollings)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

S.  Res.  405 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  the 
imposition  of  a  federal  licensing  fee  for  rec- 
reational marine  fishermen,  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
has  suggested  Imposing  a  similar  fee  on 
commercial  fishermen: 

Whereas  the  federal  revenues  raised  by 
the  proposed  fees  would  not  be  contributed 
to  enhancement  of  fisheries; 

Whereas  the  revenues  expected  to  be 
raised  would  far  exceed  federal  expendi- 
tures in  direct  support  of  recreational  fish- 
eries; 

Whereas  there  are  over  seventy  million 
recreational  fishing  trips  taken  along  the 
coastal  mainland  of  the  United  SUtes  annu- 
ally; 

Whereas  commercial  and  recreational 
fisheries  together  generate  an  estimated  $27 
billion  to  the  nation's  economy,  and  provide 
employment  for  an  estimated  900,000  indi- 
viduals; 

Whereas  imposition  of  such  a  fee  would 
discourage  growth  of  the  fisheries  industries 
in  this  country,  and  harm  related  Industries; 

Whereas  imposition  of  such  a  fee  would 
have  adverse  impacts  on  state  and  local 
economies:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  oppos- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  Federal  fishing 
license  fee  for  recreational  fishermen. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  diitin- 
guished  colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Senator  Hollinos,  in  submitting 
this  resolution. 

When  the  President  submitted  his 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
he  included  a  recommendation  to  im- 
plement a  Federal  ocean  sportflshing 
license.  This  proposal  would  require 
recreational  fishermen  to  obtain  a 
Federal  license  in  order  to  fish  off  our 
coasts.  The  fee  would  be  at  least  $10, 
with  $5  going  to  the  general  treasury, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  State  In 
which  the  license  was  obtained.  The 
administration  proposes  to  raise  $200 
million  in  revenues  over  the  next  5 
years  through  this  program.  None  of 
the  Federal  revenues  generated  from 
this  fee  would  serve  to  enhance  fisher- 
ies. 

Fisheries  represent  an  important 
segment  of  the  economies  of  coastol 
States.  Over  70  million  recreational 
fishing  trips  were  taken  In  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Combined,  recreational  and 
commercial  fisheries  generate  an  esti- 
mated $27  billion  in  the  United  States, 
and  employ  approximately  900,000  In- 
dividuals. 

In  my  State,  New  Jersey,  fisheries 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  State's  econom- 
ic well-being.  An  estimated  1.6  million 
salt  water  recreational  fishermen 
reside  In  New  Jersey,  while  another  1.2 
million  tourists  come  to  our  State  each 
year  to  fish  in  the  Atlantic  coastal 
waters.  There  are  800  owners  of  large 
charter  marine  sportflshing  charter 
boats  In  New  Jersey.  Recreational  fish- 
eries bring  In  between  $300  and  $400 
million  each  year  to  the  economy  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Imposition  of  a 
Federal  ocean  sportflshing  license  on 
recreational  fishermen  could  have  dev- 
astating Impacts  on  State  and  local 
economies.  In  New  Jersey,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  chartering 
marine  fishing  vessels  do  so  only  once 
each  year.  If  a  Federal  fee  of  at  least 
$10  is  imposed  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  chartering  a  vessel,  many  of  these 
one-time  fishermen  will  find  a  fishing 
trip  Infeaslble.  The  Impact  of  this  on 
charter  boat  owners,  as  well  as  on  as- 
sociated businesses  would  be  severe. 

The  administration's  proposal  raised 
Federal  revenues  without  any  benefit 
accruing  to  the  enhancement  and  en- 
richment of  fisheries.  This  proposal 
attempts  to  raise  Federal  revenues  at 
the  expense  of  a  small  group.  The  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  direct- 
ly spends  only  about  $3  million  to  en- 
hance recreational  fisheries  armually. 
The  funds  raised  through  this  propos- 
al would  far  exceed  Federal  expendi- 
tures In  this  area.  Mr.  President,  this 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  tax 
Increase  on  recreational  fishermen 
which  Is  being  disguised  as  a  user  fee. 

This  proposal  is  Inappropriate,  and  I 


hope  the  administration  will  not 
pursue  It  further.  This  resolution  Is 
meant  to  put  the  Senate  firmly  on 
record  In  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senator  Hollinos  as  its  original  co- 
sponsor,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague  Senator 
LATrmrBERO  to  submit  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  implement  an  ocean 
sportflshing  license. 

The  plan  would  Impose  a  fee  of  at 
least  $10  on  the  Nation's  17  million 
recreational  anglers  who  fish  in  our 
coastal  waters;  $5  of  that  license  fee 
would  go  the  Federal  Government. 
The  plan  would  generate  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  revenue  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Some  might  call  this  proposal  a 
"user  fee."  But  It  Is  not.  If  It  were, 
then  recreational  fishermen  could 
expect  to  benefit  directly  from  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  Federal 
services.  Yet  look  at  what  they  are  get- 
ting—the National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  spends  only  about  $3  million  a 
year  on  programs  that  directly  en- 
hance and  support  ocean  sportflshing. 
And  the  administration  wants  to  slash 
this  agency's  budget,  to  boot. 

Ocean  sportflshermerr.  who  make 
more  than  70  million  fishing  trips 
each  year,  are  already  paying  for  ex- 
isting programs— through  special  taxes 
on  the  marine  fuel  and  recreational 
equipment  they  purchase. 

Thus,  the  administration's  fishing  li- 
cense proposal  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
scheme  to  fleece  the  Nation's  recre- 
ational fishermen  of  their  hard-earned 
money  In  order  to  offset  deficits  they 
didn't  create. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  for  years 
that  we  can  balance  our  Federal 
budget  if  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress show  the  discipline  necessary  to 
do  It.  We've  passed  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  law  to  force  us  to 
exercise  that  discipline.  But  let  us  not 
look  to  hare-brained  proposals  such  as 
this  ocean  sportf ishliig  license  to  solve 
our  deficit  problems.  It's  not  fair,  it's 
not  right,  and  it  certainly  won't  get 
the  job  done.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  406-HON- 
ORINO  THE  126TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY     OF      CAMPING      IN      THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.   DODD  (for   himself   and  Mr. 
WncKiR)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution;  which   was  referred   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
8.  Res.  40« 

Whereas,  in  August  of  1661.  Frederick 
William  Ounn.  Headmaster  of  the  Ounnery 
School  In  Washington,  Connecticut,  set  out 
with  his  atudents  on  a  forty-mile  excursion 


to  Welches  Point  on  Long  Island  Sound  In 
the  flrat  recorded  organised  children's 
summer  camping  experience  in  the  history 
of  our  nation,  and; 

WhereM.  the  camp  at  Welches  Point  pro- 
moted the  development  and  self-dlselpllne 
of  the  participants,  and  was  perceived  to 
have  been  a  valuable  experience  for  the 
young  students  and  adults  who  pitched 
tents  and  lived  for  two  weeks  In  the  out-of- 
doors,  doing  their  own  cooking,  flahlng,  and 
chores,  and  enjoying  songs  and  •tortas  by 
campflre  at  night,  and; 

Whereas,  since  thoae  origins  In  the  late 
19th  century,  organized  camping  has  provid- 
ed young  people  with  activities  designed  to 
promote  personal  growth  and  development 
■kills:  to  encourage  positive  behavioral 
change:  and  to  foster  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate with  both  other  children  and  adults; 
and; 

Whereas,  today  over  11.000  camps.  In  M 
states,  serve  four  million  young  Americans 
each  year,  and; 

Whereas.  1986  Is  the  13Sth  Annlvenary  of 
organised  camping  In  the  United  States; 

Aesoived,  That  due  honor  and  recognition 
be  accorded  the  Institution  of  organised 
camping  In  Its  135th  year  of  existence,  with 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  contributions 
that  organised  camping  has  and  continues 
to  olfer  the  youth  of  America,  together  with 
Invaluable  opportunities  for  enhanced 
mental,  physical,  spiritual,  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  with  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicxix]  a  Senate 
resolution  recognizing  and  honoring 
the  126th  anniversary  of  organized 
camping  In  the  United  States.  The 
first  organized  children's  camp  was  es- 
tablished in  1861  in  Connecticut,  at 
Welches  Point  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
Since  that  time,  summer  camp  pro- 
grams, and  the  sununer  camp  experi- 
ence, have  become  available  each  year 
to  4  million  young  campers  through- 
out all  50  States. 

Every  State  in  the  Nation  currently 
enjoys  established  camping  programs 
derived  In  part  from  the  Ideals  ad- 
vanced at  Welches  Point.  With  over 
11,000  organized  camps  In  the  United 
States  today,  the  summer  camp  expe- 
rience has  become  an  important  part 
of  millions  of  young  lives,  and  offers 
Invaluable  opportunities  for  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  week  of  July  14,  1986, 
12S  youths  and  adults  from  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  will 
recreate  the  historic  40-mile  1861  Con- 
necticut walk.  They  will  be  joined  in 
MUford,  CT.  on  July  17.  by  an  addi- 
tional crowd  of  some  2,000,  for  the  na- 
tionwide great  American  summer 
campflre.  We  wish  all  participants 
safety  and  success  In  this  celebration. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  a  tribute  to  this 
cornerstone  of  America's  youth  In  Its 
12Sth  anniversary.* 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DRUG  EXPORT  LEGISLATION 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1952 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1848)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  export  of  drugs;  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  28  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  a  list  established  under  clause 
(i)  of  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

"(i)  an  application  for  approval  or  licens- 
ing has  been  submitted  or  approved  for  the 
drug  and  the  drug  has  not  been  the  subject 
to  any  action  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  denying,  withdrawing,  or 
sust>ending  approval  or  licensing  on  the 
basis  of  safety  or  effectiveness  or  otherwise 
banning  the  drug;  and 

"(ii)  such  application  has  not  lapsed  or 
has  not  been  withdrawn; 


GLENN  (AND  PROXMIRE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1953 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxhire)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1949  proposed  by  Mr. 
METZENBAUM  to  the  bill  S.  1848,  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, add  the  following: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  prepare  for 
the  Department  of  State  wliich,  in  turn 
shall  provide  and  inform  the  public  and  for- 
eign governments,  through  their  embassies 
in  the  United  States  or  other  appropriate 
means,  an  annual  report  which  summa- 
rizes— 

(1)  all  final  agency  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  resiiect  to 
banned  or  severely  restricted  substances, 
and 

(2)  any  additional  action  taken  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  banned 
or  severely  restricted  substances  which  were 
first  banned  or  severely  restricted  during  a 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  the  report. 

(b)(1)  No  banned  or  severely  restricted 
substance  may  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  unless— 

(A)  the  person  intending  to  export  the 
substance  from  the  United  States  provides 
written  notice  to  the  agency  rea&onsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  law  specified 
in  subsection  (c)  which  is  applicable  to  the 
substance,  prior  to  the  first  shipment  to  a 
country  after  regulatory  action,  stating 
such  person's  intent  to  export  the  substance 
and  the  intended  country  of  destination; 
and  (d)  in  addition,  notice  be  made  to  for- 
eign embassies  of  all  final  regulatory  actions 
at  the  time  they  are  taken. 

(B)  the  agency  provides  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  a  statement  concerning  the  sub- 
stance which  contains— 

(i)  the  name  of  the  substance; 

(ii)  a  summary  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  with  respect  to  the  substance,  in- 
cludiiig  a  description  of  the  grounds  for 


such  action  and  a  citation  of  the  statutory 
authority  for  such  action; 

(iii)  a  description  of  the  determined  risks 
to  human  health  or  safety  or  to  the  environ- 
ment that  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 
substance;  and 

(iv)  a  specification  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  who  may  be  contacted 
by  the  government  of  any  foreign  country 
to  which  the  substance  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
ported in  order  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  substance;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  State  delivers  a  copy 
of  the  statement  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  an  appropriate  official  in  the 
embassy  of  the  country  of  destination  or 
transmits  it  to  such  country  by  other  appro- 
priate means. 

(2)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  supersede  any  other  provision  of  the 
law  to  the  extent  such  provision  is  inconsist- 
ent with  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  supersede  this 
subsection  unless  it  does  so  in  specific  terms, 
referring  to  this  Act  and  declaring  that  the 
new  law  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  authorizes 
the  disclosure  to  the  public  of  bona  fide 
trade  secrets  or  other  confidential  business 
information. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "banned  or  severly  restricted  sub- 
stance" means— 

(Da  food  or  class  of  food  which— 

(A)  is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  402  (a)  or  (c)  (21 
U.S.C.  342  (a)  or  (c)),  or 

(B)  is  in  violation  of  emergency  permit 
controls  issued  under  section  404  (21  U.S.C. 
344). 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

(2)  a  drug  which  is— 

(A)  is  adulterated  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  501  (a),  (b),  (c), 
or  (d)  (21  U.S.C.  351  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)). 

(B)  misbranded,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  502(j)  (21  U.S.C. 
352(j)),  or 

(C)  a  new  drug  or  new  animal  drug  for 
which  an  approval  is  not  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  or  section  512  (21 
U.S.C.  360),  respectively. 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act: 

(3)  an  antibiotic  drug  which  has  not  been 
certified  under  section  507  (21  U.S.C.  357)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Enig,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(4)  a  drug  containing  insulin  which  has 
not  been  certified  under  section  506  (21 
U.S.C.  356)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

(5)  a  device  which— 

(A)  is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  501(a)  (21  U.S.C. 
351(a)). 

(B)  is  misbranded,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  502(j)  (21  U.S.C. 
352(j)). 

(C)  does  not  conform  with  a  performance 
standard  issued  under  section  514  (21  U.S.C. 
360d). 

(D)  has  not  received  premarket  approval 
under  section  515  (21  U.S.C.  360e),  or 

(E)  is  banned  under  section  516  (21  U.S.C. 
360f),  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act; 

(6)  a  cosmetic  which  is  adulterated,  as  de- 
fined by  rules  or  orders  issued  under  section 
601  (21  U.S.C.  361)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 


(7)  a  food  additive  or  color  additive  which 
is  deemed  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 409  (21  U.S.C.  348)  or  section  706  (21 
U.S.C.  376).  respectively,  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(8)  a  biological  product  which  has  been 
propagated  or  manufactured  and  prepared 
at  an  establishment  which  does  not  hold  a 
license  as  required  by  section  351  (42  U.S.C. 
262)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(9)  an  electronic  product  which  does  not 
comply  with  a  performance  standard  Issued 
under  section  358  (42  U.S.C.  263f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(10)  a  consuimer  product  which— 

(A)  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  adopted  under  sec- 
tions 7  and  9  (15  U.S.C.  2056  and  2058)  other 
than  one  relating  solely  to  labeling, 

(B)  has  been  declared  to  be  a  banned  haz- 
ardous product  under  sections  8  and  9  (IS 
U.S.C.  2057  and  2058), 

(C)  presents  a  substantial  product  hazard 
under  section  15  (15  U.S.C.  2064),  or 

(D)  is  an  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product  under  section  12  (15  U.S.C.  2061). 

of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act; 

(11)  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  flammability 
standard  (other  than  one  related  to  label- 
ing) adopted  under  section  4  (15  U.S.C. 
1193)  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act; 

(12)  a  product  which  is  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  (including  a  children's  article) 
under  sections  2  and  3  (15  U.S.C.  1261  and 
1262)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act; 

(13)(A)  a  pesticide  which,  on  the  basis  of 
potential  risks  to  human  health  or  safety  or 
to  the  environment, 

(i)  has  been  denied  registration  for  all  or 
most  signficiant  uses  under  section  3(c)(6)  (7 
U.S.C.  136a(c)(6)), 

(ii)  has  been  classified  for  restricted  use 
under  section  3(d)(1)(C)  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(d)(l)(C)), 

(iii)  has  had  its  registration  canceled  for 
suspended  for  all  or  most  significant  uses 
under  section  6  (7  U.S.C.  136d), 

(iv)  has  been  proceeded  against  and  seized 
under  section  13(b)(3)  (7  U.S.C.  136k),  or 

(V)  has  not  had  its  registration  canceled, 
but  requires  an  acknowledgement  statement 
under  section  17(a)(2)  (7  U.S.C.  136o(a)(2)). 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  or 

(B)  a  pesticide  chemical  for  which  a  toler- 
ance has  been  denied  or  repealed  under  sec- 
tion 408  (21  U.S.C.  346(a))  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

(14)  a  chemical  substance  or  mixture— 

(A)  which  is  subject  to  an  order  or  injunc- 
tion issued  under  section  5(f)(3)  (IS  U.S.C. 
2604(f)(3)), 

(B)  which  Is  subject  to  a  requirement 
issued  under  section  6(a)(1).  6(a)(2),  6(a)(S), 
or  6(a)(7)  (15  U.S.C.  260S(a)(l),  2605(a)(2). 
2605(a)(5),  or  2605(aH7)),  or 

(C)  for  which  a  civil  action  has  been 
brought  and  relief  granted  under  section  7 
(15U.S.C.  2606). 

of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1954 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1848.  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  through  line  17  on  page  37  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(8)(A)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines,  with 
respect  to  a  drug  which  Is  authorized  to  be 
shipped  under  this  subsection,  that  such 
drug  Is  present  in  a  country  to  which  ship- 
ment is  not  authorized  under  this  8Ul>8ec- 
tlon.  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  case  may  be,  shall— 

"(I)  immediately  prohibit  the  shipment  of 
such  drug  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country; 

"(ii)  give  the  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  prompt  notice  of 
such  determination  and  prohibition;  and 

"(ill)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
for  an  expedited  hearing. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMirm  Olf  RULES  AND  AOMINI8TRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Wednesday.  May  14,  1986. 
at  9:30  a.m..  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting. 

On  the  legislative  agenda,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  considering  two  bills 
concerning  official  mail  costs  (S.  2255 
and  S.  2272);  an  original  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
123.  to  permit  the  1986  Special  Olym- 
pics Torch  Relay  to  be  riui  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds;  and  two  printing 
resolutions  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (H.  Con.  Res.  288  and  H. 
Con.  Res.  301). 

Administrative  business  scheduled  to 
be -considered  includes  the  following: 
use  of  the  official  office  expense  ac- 
count to  defray  the  cost  of  drug  test- 
ing for  Senate  staff;  the  budget  for 
the  Medvid  investigation  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission;  the  majority  lead- 
er's proposal  for  the  use  of  Hart 
Subway  during  rollcall  votes;  long  dis- 
tance toll  charges;  and  secure  tele- 
phones for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  X40278. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SWEEDENS  SWAMP 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  early 
next  week,  the  EPA  will  determine 
whether  to  veto  an  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineer's decision  to  authorize  a  permit 
to  fill  a  wetland  luiown  as  Sweedens 
Swamp.  This  single  decision  may  be 
the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back,  prompting  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Wetlands 
Protection  Program. 

Wetlands  protection  is  a  critical 
issue  on  the  national  environmental 
agenda.  Wetlands  are  vital  natural  re- 
sources. They  maintain  water  quality. 


provide  flood  control,  protect  against 
erosion,  and  support  ground  water  re- 
charge and  water  supply.  Additionally, 
they  provide  the  habitat  and  breeding 
ground  for  thousands  of  plant  and 
animal  species. 

Wisconsin  once  had  7,5-10  million 
acres  of  wetlands.  Today,  less  than 
one-third  of  these  remain.  Valuable 
Wisconsin  resources  will  be  lost  If  this 
national  protection  program  is  weak- 
ened, Wisconsin's  wetlands  support  a 
highly  productive  fisheries  Industry 
and  are  vital  to  many  rare  and  endan- 
gered plant  and  animal  species.  These 
wetlands  also  recharge  ground  water, 
store  valuable  nutrients,  treat 
wastewater,  supply  water,  and  help  to 
control  flooding.  It  is  necessary  that 
wetlands  targeted  for  development  ac- 
tivities are  accorded  the  level  of  scruti- 
ny required  by  the  individual  permit 
process. 

Section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
establishes  the  wetlands  protection 
program  by  charging  the  Army  Corps 
with  the  duty  of  issuing  permits  to  de- 
velopers for  eligible  projects  seeking  to 
fill  such  sites.  While  the  Army  Corps 
Initially  Issues  the  permits,  the  EPA  is 
directed  by  Congress  to  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  corps  to  follow.  The 
EPA  is  also  directed  to  assume  final 
review  and  veto  authority  over  permit 
decisions. 

Poor  administration  of  section  404 
has  led  to  congressional  hearings  on 
this  matter.  Let  us  recall  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  Robert  Dawson's 
nomination  because  of  his  track  record 
with  the  404  Program.  Assurances 
were  received  by  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Dawson  would  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  program.  It  is  evident  that  this  is 
not  his  Intention.  Recently,  the  Corps' 
Washington  headquarters  overrode 
the  New  England  Corps'  recommenda- 
tion to  deny  a  shopping  mall  develop- 
er's permit.  If  EPA  abdicates  Its  re- 
sponsibilities by  falling  to  uphold  sec- 
tion 404,  reinterpretatlon  of  EPA's 
guidelines  will  fly  in  the  face  of  con- 
gressional Intent  and  will  destroy  the 
Wetlands  Protection  Program. 

The  guidelines  establish  a  "water  de- 
pendency test"  which  assumes  "practi- 
cable alternatives"  exist  if  the  project 
is  not  water  dependent.  A  shopping 
mall  is  clearly  not  water  dependent. 
The  developer  also  contends  that  in 
order  for  an  alternative  to  be  practica- 
ble, it  must  first  meet  the  developer's 
criteria.  Such  an  approach  would 
allow  developers  to  create  a  "wish  list" 
of  criteria  that  only  their  wetland  site 
could  meet. 

The  developer,  Pyramid  Corp..  of- 
fered a  mitigation  proposal  to  repli- 
cate the  wetltmd  at  a  sand  and  gravel 
pit.  Although  the  status  of  this  tech- 
nology is  questionable,  the  critical 
issue  at  hand  is  the  Interpretation  of 
the  404  guidelines.  The  guidelines  do 
not  offer  mitigation  as  a  remedy  for 
destroying  wetlands  when  viable  alter- 


natives exist.  If  developers  are  allowed 
to  destroy  wetlands  with  the  promise 
of  building  replacements,  the  Natural 
Wetland  Protection  Program  should 
be  renamed  "The  Swamp  Swap." 

I  call  upon  Mr.  Thomas,  ai  do  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  to  uphold 
the  gulldellnes  it  promulgated  by  veto- 
ing the  developer's  permit  to  destroy  a 
Red  Maple  Swamp  in  order  to  con- 
struct a  shopping  mall  in  its  place.* 


STATEMENT  OF  ROGER 
WILKINS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  thoughtful  observers  on  the 
American  scene  Is  Roger  Wilklns,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  George  Mason  IJnl- 
verslty  and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies. 

He  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
read  his  testimony,  and  it  deserves  dis- 
tribution beyond  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  meaning  no  disre* 
spect  to  that  committee. 

Professor  Wilklns'  beliefs  can  b« 
summed  up  in  two  questions  and  two 
answers  which  he  provides  here:  "Is  a 
disastrous  outcome  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  region  inevitable?  I  believe 
not.  Can  a  new  American  policy  make 
a  difference?  I  believe  so." 

I  share  his  beliefs  and  so  do  many 
others  in  this  Nation  and  in  other  na* 
tions. 

But  the  present  drifting  or,  is  Mr. 
Wilklns  describes  it.  our  "befuddled 
American  acquiescence  to  the  status 
quo. "  will  not  avoid  that  disaster. 

The  reality  is  that  institutional 
racism  either  changes  peacefully,  or  It 
changes  violently,  and  if  it  changes 
violently,  that  violence  is  not  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  country.  That  is  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory. That  is  the  lesson  of  Hitler  and 
Germany.  How  many  times  do  we  need 
to  releam  that  lesson?  Or  will  we  ever 
learn  it? 

I  hope  that  we  can  start  moving,  and 
moving  soon,  toward  a  more  sensible 
policy. 

I  ask  that  the  Roger  Wilklns  testi- 
mony be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statkmuit  op  Roobx  Wilkims 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee—my  name  is  Roger  Wilklns.  I  am  Senior 
Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
Commonwealth  Professor  of  Hitory  at 
Oeorge  Mason  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  South 
Africa  Movement.  It  Is  In  that  latter  capac- 
ity that  I  testify  here  today. 

For  further  purposes  of  Identification.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  I 
served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  AID  and  bore  special  responsibility 
for  African  programs.  During  the  Nixon 
presidency,  I  turned  down  an  offer  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Af- 
rican Affairs  and  at  the  Inception  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  I  declined  an  offer 
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to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs.  I  submit  this  identifying 
material  because  many  Journalists  and  a 
number  of  other  observers  have  attempted 
to  dismiss  the  Free  South  Africa  Movement 
as  a  group  of  frustrated  civil  rights  activits 
in  search  of  a  cause.  That  obervation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  simple  observation  that 
each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  movement— Mary  Prances  Berry, 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  Sylvia  Hill.  WilUam 
Lucy.  Randall  Robinson  and  I— is  black.  But 
all  of  us  are  full  human  beings  with  a  varie- 
ty of  public  policy  impulses  and  histories 
which  include,  in  the  case  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  long  and  deep  an  involvement 
with  African  issues  as  my  own. 

1  submit  this  testimony  in  support  of  HR 
997  offered  by  Rep.  Dellums  of  California 
which  would  impose  strict  prohibitions  on  a 
broad  range  of  economic  exchanges  with 
South  Africa  and  in  support  of  HR  2589  of- 
fered by  Rep.  Schroeder  of  Colorado,  which 
would  prohibit  the  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tional resources  of  Namibia.  I  also  support 
HJl.  4276  offered  by  Rep.  HamUton  of  Indi- 
ana, which,  as  I  understand  it.  would  re- 
quire Congressional  debate  on  and  approval 
of  any  U.S.  government  support  for  para- 
military operations  in  Angola. 

I  need  not  rehearse  for  you  the  details  of 
the  brutal  oppression,  the  theft  of  life,  the 
theft  of  labor,  the  theft  of  childhood  and 
the  theft  of  human  joy  that  is  the  official 
policy  and  practice  of  the  apartheid  regime 
in  Pretoria.  That  regime  changes  its  rheto- 
ric every  two  months  or  so,  but  its  purposes 
remain  constant:  The  maintenance  of  white 
domination  in  South  Africa  and  of  South 
African  hegemony  in  all  of  Southern  Africa. 
To  that  end,  black  South  Africans  are  being 
kUled  at  a  rate  of  4  or  5  a  day  and  South  Af- 
rica's neighbors  must  endure  both  the  con- 
stant threat  of  brutal  cross-border  raids  by 
the  mighty  South  African  military  forces 
and  South  African-supported  subversion, 
which  now  has  American  approval  and  ma- 
terial support  in  Angola. 

We  in  the  Pree  South  Africa  Movement 
want  the  killings  to  stop  and  a  true  peaceful 
national  political  process  to  begin  in  South 
Africa.  We  want  Namibia  to  be  freed  of 
South  Africa's  illegal  and  exploitative  stran- 
glehold. We  want  the  bloody  turbulence  in 
the  entire  region  to  end,  and  we  want  a 
prompt  termination  of  the  new  U.S.  mili- 
tary alliance  with  South  Africa  in  Angola. 

None  of  those  evils  will  end  until  apart- 
heid ends  and  the  bloody  security  apparatus 
that  sustains  and  defends  it  is  dismantled. 
Apartheid  and  its  enforcement  mechanisms 
are  the  rogue  elephants  of  Southern  Africa. 
We  now  know  that  carrots  do  not  pacify 
apartheid's  appetite.  Constructive  engage- 
ment has  failed.  The  apartheid  regime  has 
not  understood  sweet  talk. 

Constructive  engagement  was  doomed 
from  the  start  because  it  sought  to  pacify 
the  region  around  the  edges  of  South  Africa 
without  facing  apartheid  directly  and  with- 
out engaging  black  South  Africans  or  their 
aspirations.  Constructive  engagement  at- 
tempted to  free  Ntunibia,  get  the  Cubans 
out  of  Angola,  and  pacify  South  Africa's 
borders  with  Mozambique,  Botswana  and 
Lesotho.  Under  constructive  engagement, 
the  capital  of  Lesotho  has  been  raided  and 
its  government  overthrown:  the  capital  of 
Botswana  has  been  raided:  a  revolt  in  Mo- 
zambique has  been  supported  by  South 
Africa  despite  its  agreement  not  to  do  so: 
South  Africa's  iron  grip  on  Namibia  has  not 
slackened  and  now  the  rebels  it  has  support- 
ed in  Angola  threaten  private  U.S.  assets 


there  with  sophisticated  weapons  supplied 
by  the  U.S.  The  Cubans,  of  course,  have  not 
gone  home,  and  Angola  has  turned  away 
from  the  U.S.  to  look  to  the  U.N.  as  the 
principal  hope  for  its  political  future.  In 
South  Africa  blood  and  death  at  an  unprec- 
edented level  speak  eloquently  to  the  world 
and  to  black  South  Africans  about  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  current  American  policy. 

In  my  debates  with  him.  the  South  Afri- 
can Ambassador  has  charged  that  those  of 
us  who  urge  strict  sanctions  against  Pretoria 
are  seeking  to  punish  the  country.  That  is 
wrong.  It  is  the  Pretoria  regime  itself  that  is 
punishing  the  country.  By  continuing  its  at- 
tempts to  batter  the  thirst  for  freedom  out 
of  its  black  population.  Pretoria  is  poisoning 
its  country's  future,  killing  its  children,  em- 
bittering its  youth,  radicalizing  its  politics 
and  building,  death-by-death,  the  stage  for 
future  death  and  destruction  that  will  horri- 
fy the  world.  Its  feverish  repression  has 
turned  South  Africa  into  an  efficient  facto- 
ry for  the  production  of  radicals  who  are 
anti-white.  anti-American,  Anti-capitalist. 
The  contrast  between  the  hero's  reception 
given  to  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  in  the  late 
sixties  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  last 
year— where  he  was  hooted  off  some  plat- 
forms—speaks not  to  differences  between 
the  two  Senators,  but  to  the  new  anti-Amer- 
icans engendered  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's gift  of  comfort  to  Pretoria  and  the 
continued  support  provided  by  substantial 
U.S.  private  economic  activity  there. 

Is  a  disasterous  outcome  in  South  Africa 
and  in  the  region  inevitable?  I  believe  not. 
Can  a  new  American  policy  make  a  differ- 
ence? I  believe  so.  Those  who  announce 
smugly  that  this  is  a  problem  that  the 
South  Africans  themselves  will  settle  are 
telling  a  partial  truth  for  selfish  or  coward- 
ly reasons.  Of  course.  South  Africans  them- 
selves will  ultimately  determine  the  future 
course  of  their  country.  But  that  does  not 
answer  the  intermediate  questions  of  how 
long  it  will  take  and  how  much  more  blood 
will  be  spilled  in  the  shaping  of  that  out- 
come. Those  who  snuggle  comforably  under 
the  "South  Africans  themselves"  shelter  do 
so  either  because  it  is  still  very  profitable  to 
do  business  as  usual  In  South  Africa  or  be- 
cause they  fear  the  results  of  unleashing 
democratic  forces  there.  They  also  arrogant- 
ly ignore  the  powerful  appeals  for  outside 
help  from  such  courageous  South  Africans 
as  Wlimle  Mandela  and  Desmond  Tutu. 

Those  South  African  appeals  for  help  are 
based  on  a  rock  of  knowledge  forged  by 
dally  experience  that  tells  people  like  Man- 
dela and  Tutu  that  the  apartheid  regime 
win  not  listen  to  reason  even  when  that 
reason  is  in  the  long-term  Interests,  not  just 
of  the  people  it  rules  by  brute  force,  but 
also  of  that  minority  It  tuitually  represents. 
A  distinguished  American  professor  who  re- 
cently returned  from  South  Africa  told  me 
that  every  businessman  in  South  Africa  to 
whom  he  spoke  had  the  same  political  pre- 
scription for  the  government:  Repeal  the 
apartheid  laws:  repeal  the  security  laws: 
free  Nelson  Mandela  and  other  political 
prisoners:  unban  the  ANC  and  enter  Into  po- 
litical negotiations  with  the  blacks.  But,  he 
reported,  the  government  won't  listen  to 
them.  They  say  It  only  began  to  cock  an  ear 
slightly  when  foreign  banks  refused  last 
summer  to  roll  over  South  Africa's  short- 
term  debt.  Rhetorical  abhorrance  of  apart- 
held  won't  get  Pretoria  to  the  bargaining 
table,  but  economic  sanctions  that  are  felt 
inside  the  country  have  a  real  chance  of 
working.  The  apartheid  regime  listens  when 
it  is  cracked  over  the  skull  with  the  prospect 
of  a  disintegrating  economy. 


All  whites  In  South  Africa  are  not  alike. 
All  Afrikaaners  are  not  alike.  There  are 
whites— Afrakaaners  and  English  speakers— 
who  understand  that  there  is  a  better  path 
to  the  future  that  one  paved  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  South  African  citizens.  Right  now, 
in  the  context  of  a  befuddled  American  ac- 
quiescence in  the  status  quo,  some,  like  the 
businessmen  mentioned  above.  lack  the 
punch  to  make  their  views  felt  and  others 
lack  the  courage  or  the  political  motivation 
to  form  views  that  are  In  their  own  interests 
and  to  make  them  known.  The  only  white 
opposition  the  Pretoria  government  has  to 
listen  to  just  now  is  on  ite  right.  This  need 
not  always  be  so.  Strong  and  effective  U.S. 
sanctions.  I  believe,  would  enlarge  and  em- 
bolden the  now  latent  and  Impotent  moder- 
ate white  opposition.  They  would,  in  my 
judgment,  open  up  South  African  politics 
and  hasten  the  day  when  peaceful  negotia- 
tion rather  than  brutal  repression  Is  the 
central  fact  In  South  African  political  life. 

By  grasping  this  option,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment can  move  forward  on  a  line  where  mo- 
rality and  long-term  U.S.  political  interests 
converge.  We  would  be  helping  to  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  most  repressive  regimes  on 
earth  while  replacing  the  growing  enmity  of 
the  people  who  will  surely  chart  South  AF- 
rica's  future  with  their  respect  and  perhaps 
even  their  affection. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 


BOSTON  URBAN  GARDENERS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize Boston  Urban  Gardeners,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  fostering  a  sense  of 
community  in  Boston  neighborhoods. 
The  organization  brings  together 
neighbors  to  work  on  a  common  goal, 
it  provides  low-income  senior  citizens  a 
valuable  recreational  and  social  activi- 
ty, it  helps  prevent  neighborhood 
crime,  and  it  provides  nutritional  food 
for  people  who  might  otherwise  not  be 
able  to  afford  it.  Boston  Urban  Gar- 
deners is  a  clear  example  of  a  public- 
private  partnership  that  improves  the 
quality  of  neighborhood  life  and  works 
to  everyone's  benefit.  The  organiza- 
tion is  an  important  model  for  other 
cities  and  deserves  commendation  and 
attention. 

Charlotte  Kahn.  executive  director 
of  Boston  Urban  Gardeners,  recently 
testified  before  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Americans  Outdoors  on  the 
importance  of  her  organization.  I  ask 
that  her  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

President's     Commission     on     Americans 

Outdoors,  Pobuc  Hearing,  Boston,  MA, 

April  3, 1986 

(Presented  by  Charlotte  Kahn,  Executive 
Director,  Boston  Urban  Gardeners) 

Boston  Urban  Gardeners  began  in  1976  as 
a  volunteer  organization  dedicated  to  the 
creation  and  support  of  community  gardens 
in  Boston's  low-Income  neighborhoods. 
Boston  currently  contains  well  over  100 
community  gardens.  Through  our  efforts 
and  the  hard  work  of  Boston  residents, 
more  than  one  million  dollars  worth  of 
fresh  produce  is  grown  annually  by  those 


who  most  need  it.  In  addition,  gardeners  get 
exercise  outdoors,  can  socialize  with  neigh- 
bors they  may  not  have  known  before  and 
provide  the  "eyes  on  the  street"  so  essential 
to  neighborhood  safety  and  cohesion.  The 
majority  of  Boston's  urban  gardeners  are 
senior  citizens:  the  vast  majority  are  people 
of  very  limited  income. 

We  also  work  closely  with  neighborhood 
multi-service  centers,  community  develop- 
ment corporations  and  city  and  state  agen- 
cies to  rebuild  and  upgrade  the  quality  of 
life  in  Boston's  neighborhoods.  For  the  put 
three  years  we  have  provided  a  very  success- 
ful training  program  to  unemployed  Boston 
residents  In  landscape  construction  and 
urban  land  management,  and  are  now  offer- 
ing training  programs  to  Southeast  Asian 
refugees  and  senior  citizens  in  landscape 
management  to  help  them  participate  in 
Boston's  downtown  development  boom. 
These  programs  and  others  like  them  com- 
plement more  conventional  parks  and  recre- 
ation programs,  providing  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  economic  development  to  low 
income  neighborhoods.  We  also  work  closely 
with  other  recreation  and  urban  open  space 
organizations  to  ensure  that  urban  residents 
have  access  to  a  full  range  of  active  and  pas- 
sive recreational  opportunities. 

I  personally,  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
spent  several  years  worldng  more  than  full- 
time  as  a  volunteer,  supporting  myself  at  a 
minimal  level  with  a  part-time  job.  Those 
years  were  exhilarating,  rewarding,  success- 
ful and  finally,  exhausting  and  untenable  as 
a  strategy  for  a  long-term  commitment  to 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  Boston's  low 
income  communities. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  argue  that  volun- 
teerism  at  best  can  supplement  and  comple- 
ment but  never  substitute  for  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  the  provision  of  access  to  rec- 
reational lands  and  programs. 

Particularly  as  regards  recreational  pro- 
grams for  low  income  people,  volunteerlsm 
has  serious  limitations.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  to  be  poor.  People  on  low 
or  fixed  incomes  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
sending  out  their  laundry  or  bringing  In 
babysitters  and  housekeepers  to  enable 
them  to  volunteer  their  time.  Nevertheless, 
may  people  of  low  income  are  remarkably 
active  In  their  churches,  community  gardens 
and  neighborhood  associations.  The  gener- 
osity of  the  poor  is  well  known.  However,  to 
expect  people  of  low  Income  to  take  on  roles 
traditionally  and  successfully  performed  by 
government  agencies  would  in  my  experi- 
ence be  an  exploitative,  irresponsible,  and  fi- 
nally, unsuccessful  strategy  for  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  recreational  opportunities 
in  urban  areas. 

In  particular,  I  would  point  to  the  federal 
Urban  Parks  Recovery  Action  Program,  the 
Land  and  Water  Pund,  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants,  summer  youth  pro- 
grams, and  the  National  Park  Service  and 
urban  mass  transit  as  critical  federal  contri- 
butions. Without  them,  access  to  and  full 
use  of  recreational  land  would  be  severely 
restricted. 

Volunteerlsm,  city  and  state  programs, 
and  private  sector  Involvement  must  have  a 
solid  base  and  vision  on  which  to  build.  Cre- 
ative federal  incentives  and  programs  will 
continue  to  attract  committed,  generous  and 
hardworking  volunteers— with  all  of  the 
new  Initiatives  and  supplementary  resources 
required  to  relnvigorate  our  recreational 
lands  and  programs. 

However,  as  a  society  which  contains  both 
unprecedentedly  mobile  and  tragically  dis- 
advantaged populations,  the  federal  govern- 


ment must  provide  the  overview,  incentlvet 
and  resources  to  equitably  address  our  re- 
gion's diverse  recreational  needs. 

(Note:  Charlotte  Kahn  is  also  President  of 
the  Boston  OreenSpace  Alliance,  a  coalition 
of  more  than  45  organizations  concerned 
with  the  natural  environment  and  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  in  Bofton'i 
neighborhoods. )  • 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Defender  has  provided  constant 
and  quality  coverage  of  the  ongoing 
crisis  in  South  Africa.  Recently  the 
newspaper  published  a  "Letter  to  the 
Editor"  which  underscores  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
pressure  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  change  its  apartheid  policies. 
The  letter  raises  an  issue  of  increasing 
concern:  that  the  repression  practiced 
by  the  South  African  Government 
against  its  black  citizens  Includes  tor- 
ture and  imprisonment  of  that  coun- 
try's most  vulnerable  group— black 
children.  Not  only  must  we  be  aware 
of  this  horror,  we  must  use  every  tool 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to  stop  it.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Urois  Sput  or  United  States  and  South 
AraicA 

Dear  Editor:  The  South  African  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain,  Dennis  Worral,  was  quoted 
recently  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  having 
said,  "There  are  Instances  in  South  Africa 
of  persons,  particularly  youngsters,  being 
subjected  to  torture  In  detention."  His  state- 
ment was  buried  In  a  longer  article  as  If  this 
latest  barbarism  should  be  considered 
normal  behavior.  Civilized  people  do  not 
torture  children. 

The  South  African  Ambassador's  calm  ac- 
knowledgement of  what  is  done  In  South  Af- 
rican prisons  cannot  cleanse  the  reality  of 
such  savagery  as  if  to  say.  "Yes.  we  torture 
and  kill  kids,  and,  oh  yes,  how  was  the  stock 
market  today,  and.  Dear,  when  will  dinner 
be  ready?" 

War  is  war,  but  a  war  against  ctiildren?  Is 
there  no  more  horror  in  horror,  Are  we  a 
people  so  jaded  that  we  can  no  longer  cry 
out  against  brutality.  Or  is  It  because  the 
Blackness  of  these  children's  skins  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  Immunity  to  pain  when 
they  are  tortured? 

Is  the  South  African  Ambassador  to  be 
given  a  prize  for  his  truthfulness,  or  do  we 
just  hope  that  he  will  go  away  since  know- 
ing about  these  savage  acts  makes  us  accom- 
plices if  we  refuse  to  sound  the  alarm. 

Perhaps  Franz  Augerbach,  the  former 
president  of  the  respected  South  African  In- 
stitute of  Race  Relations.  Is  correct  In  his 
statement  to  the  Daily  Mail  of  Johannes- 
burg. He  said,  "If  I  were  Black  the  figure  of 
1,200  dead  In  civil  unrest— two-thirds  at  the 
hands  of  forces  of  law  and  order— might 
start  looking  like  attempted  genocide.  It  is 
(instead)  the  result  of  applying  a  military 
solution  to  a  problem  that  needs  a  political 
solution." 

We  Americans,  according  to  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll,  are  growing  more  sympathetic 
and  supportive  of  South  African  Blacks.  Of 
Americans  watching  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  73  percent  said  their  sympathies  He 
with  the  Black  population.  This  Is  up  from 


68  percent  In  October  198S  and  67  percent 
in  August  1986.  Only  12  percent  sided  with 
the  South  African  government. 

Yet  President  Reagan  applauded  the 
South  African  president  at  a  national  press 
conference  on  April  9,  1986.  He  said.  "Preal- 
dent  Botha  wants  change  and  has  made  a 
number— taken  a  number  of  steps,  as  many 
as  he  can  get  away  with.  It's  just  like  me 
dealing  with  the  Hill  up  here,"  Mr,  Reagan 
said  further.  "He  has  agreed  with  us  that  he 
finds  the  past  system  repugnant  and  Is 
trying  to  get  changes  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Children  are  being  tortured.  It  Is  not  like 
"dealing  with  the  Hill."  Women  whipped, 
dragged  out  by  their  feet,  American  miaslon- 
aries  beaten  in  front  of  churches,  and 
churchgoers  gassed  by  a  regime  that  the 
American  people  have  turned  against.  Yet 
President  Reagan,  who  is  grandiloquent 
about  the  sancltlty  of  the  family,  apologises 
for  a  regime  that  tortures  children. 

Americans  are  decent  people,  and  we  love 
our  children.  Tonight,  when  we,  who  are 
parents,  tuck  our  children  Into  bed,  hopeful- 
ly In  ones  that  are  warm  and  safe,  we  should 
recall  that  our  government  Is  in  bed  with  a 
regime  that  admits  torturing  children,  and 
says,  In  effect.  "So  what?" 

If  circumstances  were  different,  those  bru- 
talized children  could  be  our  own. 

I  am  a  father.  I  love  my  children,  and  I 
love  to  see  the  happiness  of  other  children. 
Children  have  the  right  to  happiness.  Any 
regime  that  tortures  children,  kills  hope, 
happiness  and  life,  must  be  excluded  from 
the  circle  of  humanity.  Americans  must  say. 
"'Enough.  We  do  not  join  hands  with  child- 
torturers  and  killers.  We  will  not  be  silent 
accomplices." 

Edward  L.  Pauier. 
President  Black  Prtu  IniHtuU.0 


RICHARD  L.  COX.  JR..  RECEIVES 
LAW  DEGREE 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record:) 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

Richard  Cox,  a  resident  of  Tampa, 
recently  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  Stetson  University  College  of  Law. 
Mr.  Cox  was  able  to  complete  this  rig- 
orous course  of  study  by  taking  annual 
leave  to  attend  mandatory  classes  and 
working  nights  and  weekends.  Because 
of  his  outstanding  efforts,  he  is  now 
one  of  nine  U.S.  marshals  nationwide 
with  a  law  degree.  For  this  I  congratu- 
late him. 

Richard  has  displayed  great  dedica- 
tion and  drive  throughout  his  career. 
He  is  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  served  20 
years  in  the  Army  attaining  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  has  obtained 
a  master  of  business  degree  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  has  complet- 
ed all  the  course  work  for  a  doctorate 
In  economics,  and  has  done  postgradu- 
ate work  in  the  area  of  managerial 
studies.  Mr.  Cox  has  also  completed 
studies  and  received  a  certificate  in 
criminology  and  law  enforcement,  and 
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taught  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida.  Florida 
State  University,  and  the  University  of 
Tampa.  These  achievements  are  repre- 
sentative of  Richard's  character.  I  ask 
my  colleauges  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Richard  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida.* 


MOYNIHAN  ON  LaROUCHE. 
STOCKMAN.  COURAGE,  AND 
CONVICTIONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic  in- 
cludes an  excellent  article  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 

NIHAN. 

Senator  Motnihan  has  identified  a 
subtle  and  compelling  connection  be- 
tween two  troubling  developments  in 
American  political  life:  The  recent 
electoral  successes  by  adherents  of  the 
insidious  LaRouche  sect  and  the  rev- 
elations by  the  architect  of  Reagan- 
omics,  David  Stockman.  The  connec- 
tion drawn  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  involves  the  breakdown  of 
the  ideological  immune  systems  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 

Senator  Moynihan  is  a  soldier  of 
conscience  from  both  battles.  He  was 
an  early  and  outspoken  critic  of  the 
LaRouche  sect,  and  helped  drive  them 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New 
York  when  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
some  officials  was  benign  somnolence. 
On  Reaganomics.  the  record  is  equally 
clear:  Prom  the  very  beginning.  Sena- 
tor Motnihan  warned  us  that  the 
math  didn't  work;  that  a  defense 
buildup  couldn't  be  paid  for  with  a  tax 
cut;  that  the  promises  of  lasting  pros- 
perity and  a  balanced  budget  would 
not  be  realized,  and  that  this  prejudice 
masquerading  as  a  philosophy  was  de- 
signed to  undermine  progressive  gov- 
ernment by  people  who  hated  govern- 
ment. 

In  both  instances.  Senator  Moyni- 
han was  right,  and  right  early. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle, "Political  Aids:  Sick  of  Stockman 
and  LaRouche."  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Political  Aids:  Sick  of  Stockman  and 
LaRouche 

Political  life  in  this  century  has  been 
much  influenced  by  esoteric  and  even  con- 
cealed ideological  movements. '  In  common 
usage,  ideology  is  taken  to  mean  opinion, 
perhaps  strongly  held  opinion.  But  it  is 
something  more:  a  kind  of  secular  religion. 
As  a  largely  apolitical  society,  the  United 
States  has  not  generated  much  by  way  of 
ideology.  Various  institutions,  such  as  the 
labor  unions,  have  had  to  ward  off  assault 
from  assorted  Marxist  movements.  But  our 
political  parties  have  been  left  largely  un- 
troubled. Now,  though,  this  is  changing. 
Our  ideological  immune  system  is  not  work- 
ing very  well  in  either  party. 

First  the  Democrats.  The  neo-fascist,  Jew- 
baiting,  conspiratorial  ideas  of  Lyndon  H. 


LaRouche  Jr.  pose  an  extraordinary  danger 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  Not  only  have 
LaRouche  candidates  won  the  primary  vic- 
tories for  lieutenant  governor  and  secretary 
of  state  in  Illinois,  but  this  faction  has  made 
its  way  virtually  unopposed  into  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  campaigns  across  the 
country. 

This  latest  phase  in  the  LaRouche  move- 
ment began  in  New  York  City  In  1981,  when 
a  LaRouche  candidate  entered  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  contest  for  mayor  and  was  af- 
forded all  the  honors  and  dignities  attend- 
ant upon  a  legitimate  aspirant  to  the  party's 
nomination.  This  gave  LaRouche  a  previous- 
ly unimaginable  legitimacy.  John  LoCicero, 
a  political  strategist  for  Mayor  Koch  in  the 
1981  campaign,  said  the  LaRouche  candi- 
date's bona  fides  wasn't  challenged  because 
"it's  not  part  of  the  democratic  process." 
This  is  an  honorable  sentiment  but  calami- 
tously wrong.  The  level  of  political  literacy 
among  the  New  York  Democratic  leaders 
was  so  low  that  no  one  understood  who  the 
LaRouchies  were.  They  spoke  a  political 
language  that  the  political  classes  of  the 
city  simply  did  not  understand.  When  the 
LaRouche  candidate  was  challenged  by  an- 
other "insurgent,"  on  the  ground  of  non-ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  a  state  judge  ruled  that  such  a 
charge  had  to  come  from  a  party  official. 
Which  did  not  happen. 

In  1982  a  LaRouche  candidate  announced 
he  would  challenge  me  in  the  E>emocratic 
senatorial  primary.  We  fought  him  from 
day  one.  A  group  of  highminded  New 
Yorkers  had  formed  what  Hodding  Carter 
calls  a  "Pair  Play  for  LaRouche  Commit- 
tee." That  outfit  suggested  that  my  cam- 
paign manager,  Tim  Russert,  had  engaged 
in  unfair  campaign  practices  when  he  called 
the  LaRouche  movement  "anti-Semitic." 
Our  battle  may  have  seemed  quixotic  to  the 
political  classes.  They  are  rarely  comforta- 
ble with  ideological  battle  (which  is  more  a 
disability  than  a  dishonor).  We  declared 
that  ideas  matter  to  us,  and  I  think  the 
voters  responded  that  ideas  matter  to  them 
as  well.  We  won  handily. 

And  now  to  the  Republican  Party.  I 
argued  in  these  pages  two-and-a-half  years 
ago  ("Reagan's  Bankrupt  Budget."  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983)  that  the  unprecedented  triple- 
digit  deficits  beginning  in  President  Rea- 
gan's second  year  in  office  were  deliberately 
created  to  force  a  great  reduction  in  the  size 
and  activities  of  the  federal  government. 
Pew  believed  me.  More,  perhaps,  believed 
Priedrich  von  Hayek,  mentor  to  a  genera- 
tion of  conservative  economists.  Asked 
about  our  deficits  by  an  Austrian  magazine, 
von  Hayek  said  in  1985  that  he  regretted 
them,  but  added:  ".  .  .  one  of  Reagan's  ad- 
visers told  me  why  the  President  has  per- 
mitted [the  deficits]  to  happen,  which 
makes  the  matter  partly  excusable:  Reagan 
thinks  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  Congress 
that  expenditures  must  be  reduced  unless 
one  creates  deficits  so  large  that  absolutely 
everyone  becomes  convinced  that  no  more 
money  can  be  spent." 

The  disaster  was  not  deliberate:  the  defi- 
cits were.  The  deficits  were  meant  to  spur 
action,  but  didn't,  thereby  resulting  in  disas- 
ter. We  now  have  David  Stoclunan's  mem- 
oirs. "The  Triumph  of  Politics:  Why  the 
Reagan  Revolution  Failed."  which  I  believe 
confirm  the  theory. 

The  story:  young  David  Stockman  be- 
comes a  close  aidviser  to  the  Reagan  election 
campaign  of  1980  and  will  soon  be  nominat- 
ed to  be  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  He  is  part  of  a  foursome. 


along  with  Representative  Jack  Kemp, 
economist  Arthur  Laffer,  and  businessman 
Lewis  Lehrman.  They  are  advocates  of 
"supply-side"  economics,  a  school  that  pro- 
poses to  stimulate  the  economy  through  pri- 
vate rather  than  public  spending.  To  that 
end  the  foursome  advocates  large  tax  cuts. 

These  are  heady  young  intellectuals.  They 
can  scarcely  contain  their  energy  or  enthu- 
siasm. But  trouble  soon  appears  within  the 
group.  Dr.  Laffer's  celebrated  curve  puports 
to  demonstrate  that  tax  cuts  will  generate 
so  much  additional  revenue  through  the 
stimulated  private  economy  that  no  reduc- 
tion In  government  spending  will  be  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget.  Young  Stock- 
man, however,  wants  to  reduce  spending:  he 
Is  against  big  govenunent  on  principle.  In 
late  August  and  September  of  1980.  Stock- 
man begins  to  realize  that  the  various  theo- 
ries scribbled  on  the  supply-siders'  napkins 
add  up  to  an  economic  program  far  more 
radical  than  he  had  realized. 

"If  you  Implemented  the  Gold  Standard 
Napkin  and  stopped  inflation.  Professor 
Laffer's  Tax  Cut  Napkin  didn't  work.  You 
would  get  more  real  economic  growth  but 
no  gain  in  federal  revenues.  Consequently, 
only  sweeping  domestic  spending  cuts  could 
balance  the  budget— an  action  that  I  be- 
lieved was  desirable  but  which  the  other 
supply  siders  had  denied  would  be  neces- 
sary." 

At  its  1980  convention,  the  Republican 
Party  endorses  l>oth  a  30  percent  tax  cut 
and  a  radical  reduction  in  business  taxes 
through  more  generous  depreciation  rules. 
Stockman  discovers  that  to  balance  the 
budget,  more  than  $100  billion  per  year  in 
spending  cuts  will  be  necessary.  Far  from 
giving  Stockman  pause,  though,  the  arith- 
metic excities  him.  It  will  force  Congress  to 
cut,  and  cut  everywhere.  "The  idea  of  a  real 
fiscal  revolution,  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
welfare  state,  was  beginning  to  seem  more 
and  more  plausible." 

Enter,  alas,  the  politicians,  most  notably 
Ronald  Reagan.  "The  Cabinet  was  not  dis- 
posed to  .  .  .  [a]  patient  attack  on  spend- 
ing," Stockman  notes,  adding  that  "the 
President  never  had  the  foggiest  notion." 
Stockman  now  admits  it  was  his  fault  not  to 
have  aniticipated  such  a  response.  But  at 
the  time  he  saw  it  entirely  as  a  failture  on 
the  part  of  the  politicians.  In  his  zeal,  and 
zeal  shines  through  his  memoir,  he  could 
not  imagine  that  they  would  not  do  what  he 
had  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  do.  Well, 
they  didn't  and  the  rest  in  history. 

The  point  is:  Capitalism  had  become  an 
ideology.  Stockman's  vacabulary  is  replete 
with  terms  we  associate  with  ideology,  with 
an  intense  belief  system,  a  secular  religion. 
He  describes  his  migration  from  the  student 
left.  SDS  and  suchlike,  to  the  Republican 
right  in  terms  that  are  legitimately  intellec- 
tual. But  at  times  he  also  clearly  crosses  the 
line  dividing  measured  judgment  from  radi- 
cal conviction.  He  cites  authors  of  meticu- 
lous clarity  and  caution  with  that  element 
of  fervor  we  associate  with  zealotry  and 
even  intolerance. 

Because  of  his  near-addiction  to  it.  Stock- 
man Is  an  absorbing  figures  to  a  student  of 
Ideology.  He  goes  on  as  if  the  Reaganlties 
had  appointed  him  a  kind  of  party  theorist 
responsible  for  doctrinal  conformity.  He  de- 
scribes the  "organs  of  international  aid" 
such  as  the  World  Bank  as  "infested  with 
socialist  error."  He  gives  one  chapter  the 
title  "The  Coming  of  the  New  Order."  He 
recalls  supply-side  publicist  Judge  Wsmniskl 
endlessly  repeating  that  "over-turning  an 
existing  order  starts  wih  one  person  and  an 


idea.  An  idea  persuades  a  second  person, 
then  a  third,  then  a  fourth.  .  ."  and  he  is  re- 
minded of  Lenin's  trip  from  Zurich  to 
Russia  in  the  boxcar.  "I  knew  that  Wanniski 
wasn't  talking  historical  rot.  Chain  reac- 
tions occur  in  politics;  the  Soviet  precedent, 
of  course,  was  not  exactly  inspiring."  Not 
exactly? 

Most  bizarre  of  all  is  Stockman's  descrip- 
tion of  Irving  Krlstol.  Kristol  is  perhaps  the 
preeminent  conservative  intellectual  of  our 
age.  But  Stockman  describes  him,  at  their 
first  meeting,  as  "a  secular  incarnation  of 
the  Lord  Himself." 

We  have  here  a  familiar  phenomenon.  Se- 
rious social  thinkers  such  as  Kristol  come 
along  with  fresh  insights.  There  is  more,  or 
less,  to  a  set  of  existing  arrangements  than 
has  been  realized.  Then  a  younger  genera- 
tion elevates  thought  into  belief.  Not  only 
are  the  ideas  of  their  mentors  true,  they  are 
the  Only  Truth.  Given  by  the  Lord  Himself, 
or  his  secular  incarnation.  What  began  as 
skepticism  concerning  perceived  notions 
transmutes  into  fierce  conviction.  We  have 
seen  all  too  much  of  this  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry. 

I  don't  mean  to  disparage  David  Stock- 
man's idealism.  Unlike  so  many  who  pass 
for  conservatives  in  this  period,  he  is  not  an 
apologist  for  privileges  access  to  public  ben- 
efit. Just  the  opposite.  His  rage  is  directed 
more  at  those  who  gorge  at  such  public 
troughs  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  than  at 
those  who  live  on  food  stamps.  The  irony  is 
that  the  first  sort  are  the  ones  Stockman 
helped  bring  to  power. 

The  "failure"  of  the  Reagan  Revolution 
has  brought  about  horrendous  structural 
changes  in  the  American  economy,  which 
will  be  with  us  for  at  least  the  rest  of  this 
century.  We  are  now,  for  example,  a  debtor 
nation.  Our  export  economy  is  in  ruins  be- 
cause of  the  nm-up  of  the  dollar.  Our  corpo- 
rations hollow  out  as  they  transfer  produc- 
tion facilities  abroad.  The  national  debt  is 
so  large  that  for  an  Indefinite  period  It  will 
require  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  revenue  from 
the  personal  Income  tax  to  pay  the  interest. 
If  the  personal  income  tax  is  taken  as  an 
elemental  tax  on  labor,  and  debt  service  an 
elemental  return  to  capital,  we  have  here 
the  largest  transfer  of  wealth  from  workers 
to  owners  in  the  history  of  our  political 
economy.  As  Herbert  Stein  has  noted,  once 
Republican  legislators  found  you  could  have 
a  three-digit  deficit  and  the  heavens  didn't 
fall— that  day— there  was  no  restraining 
them.  Thus  the  week  after  enacting 
Oramm-Rudman.  the  Senate  passed  a  tS2 
billion  farm  biU. 

What  Stockman  discovered  Is  that  after  a 
first  round  of  budget  cuts,  directed  mostly 
at  the  poor,  Congress  came  up  against  the 
fact  that  the  electorate  wanted  pretty  much 
the  government  it  was  getting.  No  New 
Order  emerged.  To  the  contrary,  something 
like  a  latter-day  version  of  Mark  Twain's 
Great  Barbecue  commenced.  The  late 
Jospeh  Kraft  captured  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  Washington  in  the  1980s  in  one 
word:  greed. 

Stockman  watched  his  dream  vanish,  and 
slowly  his  faith  began  to  weaken  as  well.  He 
became  less  a  radical,  more  a  conservative, 
even  if  an  embittered  one.  We  have  seen  so- 
cialist Ideals  betrayed.  Now.  I  suppose,  we 
see  capitalist  ideals  betrayed.  The  only 
thing  worse  than  shortsighted,  spendthrift, 
meddling  congressmen.  Stockman  con- 
cludes, "is  Ideological  hubris.  It  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  world  can  be  made  better 
by  being  remade  overnight." 

We  have  in  Washington  today  a  political 
class  Incapable  of  recognizing  a  radical  ide- 


ology when  it  is  verily  in  the  grips  of  one. 
Stockman  is  judged  to  have  behaved  badly, 
but  not  differently.  He  told  untruths  to 
Congress;  he  speaks  unkindly  of  colleagues 
and  disrespectfully  of  the  president.  That  it 
was  his  ideas  that  mattered  is  a  seemingly 
inaccessible  thought.  The  20th  century  has 
not  been  especially  forgiving  of  such  Inca- 
pacity.—Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  a  Democrat,  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.)« 


FRANKING  COSTS— ONCE  AGAIN 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  were  relieved  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  deleted  from  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  the  $42 
million  for  franking  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  But  now  it  turns  out  that  there 
are  no  grounds  for  that  feeling  of 
relief.  We  have  created  such  a 
marvel— perhaps  such  a  monster— that 
we  can  spend  the  whole  additional  $42 
million  without  ever  having  to  appro- 
priate one  nickel— $0.06. 

How  can  that  be?  Attached  to  my 
statement  is  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  which  states,  in  effect, 
that  the  Postal  Service  is  required  to 
absorb  any  franking  costs  that  Con- 
gress does  not  fund.  In  other  words,  if 
we  do  not  stick  it  to  the  taxpayer 
through  a  supplemental,  we  stick  it  to 
the  postal  patron  through  an  increase 
in  postal  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  escalating  costs  of  the  frank 
through  inaction.  We  also  cannot  deal 
with  the  matter  through  a  Senate  res- 
olution such  as  the  one  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee  (S.  Res.  374)  be- 
cause that  will  not  restrain  the  costs 
of  the  other  body.  The  only  way  we 
can  restrain  franking  costs  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  is  by  legislation— 
and  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
my  initiative,  S.  2272,  the  "Franking 
Cost  Control  Act"  currently  pending 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  opinion  follows: 

COMPTROLLEK  GEKKRAL 

or  THE  United  Statu, 
Wathington,  DC,  May  2,  1988. 
B-221498.26. 

Hon.  Dam  Quayu, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  dated  March  10,  1986, 
signed  by  you  and  Senators  Pete  Wilson, 
Phil  Gramm,  and  Don  NIckles.  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Antideficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  )  1341- 
1351)  is  violated  when  the  cost  as  billed  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  delivering  congresslon- 
ally  franked  mail  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  a  given  fiscal  year.  In  this  re- 
spect, you  point  out  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  congresslonally  franked  mall  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  after  reduction  pursuant  to 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  is 
$95.7  million  while  the  estimated  cost  of 
handling  congressional  mall  during  the 
fiscal  year  is  $146  million. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  prohibits  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Oovemment  from 


making  or  authorizing  an  expenditure  or  ob- 
ligation in  excess  of  the  amount  available  in 
an  appropriation  or  fund  for  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation.  It  also  prohibits  commit- 
ments for  the  payment  of  money  in  advance 
of  an  appropriation  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  31  U.S.C.  i  1341.  For  the 
reasons  which  are  explained  In  greater 
detail  in  the  enclosed  Office  of  General 
Counsel  staff  discussion  paper,  we  conclude 
that  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  i  1341  U  in- 
curred when  the  cost  of  handling  franked 
mall  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  to  pay  the  Postal  Service  for 
handling  the  franked  mail.  This  practice  is 
authorized  by  39  U.S.C.  1 3216(c)  which 
makes  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  to 
the  legislative  branch  for  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  full  payment  for  all  matter 
mailed  under  the  frank.  Furthermore, 
absent  later  appropriations  for  additional 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  for  de- 
livery of  franked  mail,  the  Postal  Service  Is 
entitled  to  receive  no  more  than  the  amount 
already  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  payment  for  handling 
franked  mail,  as  reduced  by  any  sequestra- 
tions under  Public  Law  99-177. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Milton  J.  Howlam 
(For  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes). 

Omci  OP  General  Counsel  Btatp 
Discussion  Paper 

The  evolution  of  the  congressional  frank- 
ing privilege  Is  discussed  In  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  siervlce  Committee  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  Congressional 
franking  reform: 

backorodkd 
"History 

"The  word  'frank'  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  francus  which  means  free.'  the  frank- 
ing privilege  denotes  the  right  of  a  govern- 
mental official  to  send  matter  through  the 
public  malls  free  of  postage.  This  privilege, 
as  it  applies  to  Members  of  Congress,  is 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
itself,  having  been  enacted  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  on  November  8.  1775.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  1782,  the  franking  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  letters,  packets  and  dispatches  to 
and  from  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." 

Franking  Laws  1789  to  Present 

The  First  Congress  enacted  In  1789  practi- 
cally the  same  laws  as  were  in  existence 
under  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1792, 
the  law  was  changed  to  specifically  Include 
the  Vice  President.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  assistants. 

During  the  ISOO's  the  franking  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  Congress  was  alternatively 
broadened  and  limited  depending  upon  the 
mood  of  the  citizens.  In  1845,  legislation  was 
passed  conferring  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  to  use  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

Due  to  alleged  excessive  abuses,  the  frank- 
ing privileges  for  Congressmen  were  discon- 
tinued for  a  few  years  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Little  was  done  until  1957  when  the  uni- 
form date  was  established  for  termination 
of  the  right  to  use  the  (rank  by  former  Con- 
gressmen [on]  June  30  following  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  office  *  •  *  The  privi- 
lege, with  but  the  one  exception,  has  contin- 
ually been  in  effect  for  nearly  200  years. 
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Justification 


The  reasons  underlying  the  franking 
policy  are  fundamentally  sound.  Free  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  governmental  business 
is  directly  connected  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  because  of  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tive function.  The  franking  privilege  serves 
as  an  aid  and  auxiliary  in  informing  the 
populace  since  most  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  unable  to  afford  correspondence 
with  their  constitutency  in  the  absence  of 
the  privilege.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
use  of  franked  mall  for  official  business  also 
provides  an  efficient  means  of  posting  since 
the  Postal  Service  is  not  required  to  stamp 
and  cancel  franked  mail.  S.  Rep.  No.  93-461, 
93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.* 

The  current  statutory  authority  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  others  to  use  the 
franking  privilege  is  set  forth  generally  in 
chapter  32  of  title  39,  U.S.C.  and  2  U.S.C. 
S31b-4(1982). 

While  use  of  the  franking  privilege  means 
that  costs  are  not  paid  by  those  entitled  to 
use  the  frank,  the  costs  obviously  must  be 
borne  by  someone.  Until  1953  all  costs  con- 
nected with  the  frank  were  borne  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  appropriations. 
These  appropriations  were  funded  by  postal 
revenues  and  when  these  were  inadequate, 
the  deficit  was  made  up  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  In  1953  the  Congress 
first  authorized  lump-sum  appropriations  to 
pay  the  postage  on  mail  sent  under  the 
frank.  Act  of  August  15,  1953,  ch.  511,  \  2,  67 
Stat.  614.  Since  the  use  of  the  frank  itself 
was  not  limited,  the  practice  initially  fol- 
lowed was  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  request  payment  in  the  appropriation  re- 
quest submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  billing  applied. 
Congress  then  appropriated  amounts  it 
deemed  sufficient  based  upon  its  determina- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  billing.'  The 
amount  appropriated  was  also  immediately 
made  available  for  payment  to  the  Post 
Office  rather  than  awaiting  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  act  in  which  it  was 
contained  in  order  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able as  soon  as  possible.  This  practice  con- 
tinues today. 

In  1970,  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 
was  established  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  abolished  by  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-375,  Aug.  12.  1970, 
84  Stat.  719.  The  Postal  Service  at  its  first 
opportunity  requested  that  Congress 
change  the  timing  of  payments  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  its  handling  of  franked 
mail.  The  Postal  Service  desired  to  shorten 
the  time  elapsed  between  when  it  handled 
the  franked  mail  and  when  it  received  pay- 
ment related  to  handling  the  franked  mail. 
Thus  it  requested  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
requesting  payment  in  the  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation following  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  service  was  rendered  and  upon 
which  the  request  was  based.  Under  the  pro- 
posed new  system,  quarterly  billings  would 
be  made  based  upon  estimated  volume. 
These  estimated  bUllngs  would  be  adjusted 


at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  based  upon 
actual  volume. 

Appropriations  would  thereafter  be  re- 
quested in  advance  based  upon  Postal  Serv- 
ice estimates  similar  to  the  way  Govern- 
ment agencies  request  operating  appropria- 
tions. While  the  billings  would  be  reconciled 
with  actual  volume  of  franked  mail  handled 
upon  close  of  the  final  quarter,  actual  pay- 
ments could  not  exceed  appropriations.  To 
address  the  problem  of  shortfalls  caused  by 
Postal  Service  under  estimates  in  its  initial 
budget  request,  or  changes  in  the  method 
employed  by  the  Postal  Service  to  deter- 
mine its  billing  to  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
gress also  adopted  the  practice  of  adjusting 
the  final  quarter's  billing  through  use  of 
the  next  fiscal  year's  appropriations.  How- 
ever, no  requirement  was  imposed  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  the 
adjusted  billings  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege.*  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  Postal  Service  began 
monthly  billings  for  franked  mall  based  up- 
on one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  'Official  Mail  Costs"  made  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Postal  Service  also  pro- 
vides quarterly  reports  to  show  actual  usage 
and  to  revise  its  estimate  of  actual  yearly 
costs.  Total  billings  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated.  Any  shortfalls  are  to 
be  considered  during  the  following  fiscal 
year's  appropriation  request.'  This  is  the 
current  procedure. 

DISCUSSION 

At  the  time  that  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
posed the  change  to  the  payment  procedure 
to  decrease  the  time  between  Its  rendering 
the  service  and  receiving  payment.  Congress 
amended  39  U.S.C.  }  3216  to  provide: 
"S  3216.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mail- 
ings 

(a)  The  equivalent  of— 

(1)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  In 
connection  with,  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls— 

(A)  under  the  franking  privilege  •  *  •  by 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  and  Mem- 
bers-elect to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  a  member  of 
the  House),  the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel;  and 

(B)  by  the  survivors  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress under  section  3218  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  those  portions  of  fees  and  charges  to 
be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  Mallgrams  considered  as 
franked  mail  under  section  3219  of  this  title; 


shall  be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
to  the  legislative  branch  for  that  purpose 
and  then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue.  •  *  • 

(c)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  •  *  •  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  payment  for  all 
matter  mailed  under  the  frank  and  for  all 
fees  and  charges  due  the  Postal  Service  in 
connection  therewith." 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  provision  was  new 
and  for  the  first  time  expressly  stated  what 
had  been  Implied  since  1953— that  regard- 
less of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  handling  franked  mail,  the  amount 
the  Congress  appropriated  to  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  considered  payment  in  full 
for  that  service. 

Accordingly,  exercise  of  the  franking 
privilege  without  regard  to  amounts  appro- 
priated for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
for  this  service  is  authorized  by  law  and 
thus  not  a  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  { 1341.* 
Members,  therefore,  are  authorized  to  use 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  required  to  handle  franked  mall  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  "Official  Mail  Costs. "  Should 
the  actual  costs  of  handling  franked  mail 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  (as  reduced 
by  any  sequestrations  under  Public  Law  99- 
177),  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  S  1341  would 
occur  since  the  amount  appropriated  is  as  a 
matter  of  law  deemed  full  payment  for  all 
matter  sent  under  the  frank.  Therefore,  if 
the  amount  billed  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, the  Postal  Service  should  be 
paid  only  the  amount  appropriated  as  re- 
duced by  sequestration,  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided  by  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Digest 
No  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  i  1341  is  incurred 
when  the  cost  of  handling  franked  mall  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  Postal  Service  for  handling 
the  franked  mall.  This  practice  is  author- 
ized by  39  U.S.C.  \  3216(c)  which  makes  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  made  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice full  payment  for  all  matter  mailed  under 
the  frank.  Furthermore,  absent  later  appro- 
priations for  additional  costs  incurred  by 
the  Postal  Service  for  delivery  of  franked 
mall,  the  Postal  Service  is  entitled  to  receive 
no  more  than  the  amount  Initially  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  in  question  for  pay- 
ment for  handling  franked  mall,  as  reduced 
by  any  sequestration  under  Pub.  L.  99-177.* 


'  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  15S7.  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  ac- 
companying the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Bill  for  1963.  8  (1962).  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priatiOTU  /or  1962  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  Uie  Committee  on  Appropriations  House  of 
Representatives,  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  273-274 
(1961).  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1607.  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  ac- 
companying the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
BUI.  1961.  4-5  (1960);  and  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations/or 1961  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  House  of  Rep- 
resenlativet.  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  293-296  (1960). 


>  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  92-937.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
accompanying  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  1973.  10-11  (1972);  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  for  1973.  hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  House 
of  Representatives,  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  B40-84S 
(1972);  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations.  1973, 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 92d  Cong..  2d  Sess..  449-460  (1972).  Rule  XLVI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  limiting  use  of  the 
frank  by  Members  of  the  House  under  39  U.S.C. 
i  3210(d)  (relating  to  mass  mailings)  was  adopted 
by  the  House  on  Iforch  2.  1977  (H.  Res.  287.  95th 
Cong..  123  Cong.  Rec.  S9S2-59S3)  and  currently  con- 
stitutes the  only  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  the 
use  of  the  frank  that  we  are  aware  of. 

'  See  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  for  19S2 
Hearings  t>efore  a  Sul>committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  House  of  Representatives,  97th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  345-346  (1981). 


•We  note  that  the  appropriation  for  "Official 
Mail  Costs"  in  the  annual  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act  Is  deemed  postal  revenue  by  virtue 
of  39  VS.C.  i  3216(a).  Postal  revenue  Is  required  by 
law  to  be  deposited  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund.  39 
O.8.C.  I  2003  (b)(1).  and  Immediately  appropriated 
to  the  Postal  Service.  39  U.S.C.  {  2401(a).  Since  the 
fund  Is  a  no-year  revolving  fund,  it  Is  available  to 
pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  in 
carrying  out  its  authorized  functions  no  matter 
when  they  are  Incurred.  Thus  the  appropriation  for 
"Official  Mall  Costs '  once  paid  to  the  fund  is  avail- 
able for  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Postal  Service 
no  matter  when  they  were  incurred. 

We  also  note  that  39  U.S.C.  i  410(a)  provides  that 
Federal  laws  "dealing  with  public  or  Federal  con- 
tracts, property,  works,  officers,  employees,  budg- 
ets, or  funds"  do  not  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  Postal  Service  unless  as  provided  by 
39  U.S.C.  i  410(b)  or  some  other  provisions  of  title 
39.  U.S.C.  The  Antldeflclency  Act  is  not  one  of  the 
laws  listed  in  39  U.S.C.  i  410(b).  No  other  proviston 
of  title  39.  use.  expressly  makes  the  Antldefl- 
clency Act  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Antldeflclency  Act  Is  in- 
applicable to  the  Postal  Service  when  billing  Con- 
gress for  handling  franked  mail. 


THE  CHEROIOX  NATIONAL 
FOREST 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr,  President,  In  the 
months  ahead,  the  Forest  Service  will 
near  completion  of  over  100  plans  for 
the  management  of  191  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land.  The  direction 
and  emphasis  established  in  these 
plans  will  have  profound  and  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  future  of 
our  public  land  resources.  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  each 
and  every  one  of  these  plans  upholds 
the  highest  and  best  uses  for  our  na- 
tional forest  resources.  I  am  therefore 
voicing  my  concern  over  the  poor  and 
imprudent  planning  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  the  final  plan  for  the  Cher- 
okee National  Forest  in  Tennessee. 

Last  December,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cerns regarding  the  proposed  final 
plan  for  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  I  urged  the  Forest  Service 
then,  as  I  had  earlier  in  the  plaiming 
process,  to  redirect  the  plan's  empha- 
sis from  the  single  commodity  nuui- 
agement  of  timber  to  multiple  use 
management.  My  urging,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  unheeded.  The 
final  plan,  released  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  April,  leaves  me  no  more  con- 
vinced now  than  I  was  last  December 
that  the  plan  represents  a  balanced 
approach  to  forest  management  in  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  final 
plan  is  an  improvement  over  the  draft 
plan.  In  particular,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  acreage  recommended 
for  either  wilderness  or  wilderness 
study  designation  has  been  increased 
from  22,214  acres  in  the  draft  to  33,735 
acres  in  the  final  plan.  The  Forest 
Service  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
and  other  significant  changes  in  the 
final  plan  that  reflect  the  concerns 
voiced  during  the  public  comment 
period. 

However,  the  improvements  to  the 
plan  are  still  inadequate  in  several  re- 
gards. 

The  final  plan  calls  for  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  clearcutting  on  the  61 
percent  of  the  forest  that  will  be  open 
to  timber  harvesting.  In  fact,  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  timber  harvested  will 
be  done  using  any  other  harvesting 
method.  Practically  speaking,  this 
means  that  over  2,000  acres  of  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  will  be 
clearcut  annually. 

In  Justifying  such  heavy  reliance  on 
clearcutting,  the  Forest  Service  has 
said  that  clearcutting  is  the  optlmimi 
method  for  managing  Southern  Appa- 
lachian forests.  While  clearcutting 
may  be  the  Forest  Service's  optimum 
method,  other  Southern  forest  plans, 
such  as  the  plans  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee National  Forest  in  Georgia  and 
the  Pisgah-Nantahala  National  Forest 
in  North  Carolina,  suggest  it  need  not 
be  as  extensive  as  proposed  for  the 
Cherokee.  In  addition,  while  there 
may  be  a  common  acknowledgement 


of  clearcutting's  optimum  value  for 
timber  management,  there  is  no  such 
consensus  on  its  benefits  in  multiple 
use  resource  management. 

The  obvious  aesthetic  impact  is  only 
one  of  the  criticisms  of  clearcutting. 
The  negative  impact  of  clearcutting  on 
diverse  biological  species  and  wildlife 
habitats  in  the  forest  is  another  con- 
cern. For  example,  clearcutting  of 
hardwood  stands  has  been  shown  in 
certain  areas  to  cause  the  conversion 
of  hardwoods  to  pine  monocultures. 
Clearcutting  is  also  thought  to  reduce 
the  food  and  den  site  availability  to 
black  bears.  Oiven  these  and  other  im- 
pacts, I  am  troubled  to  see  the  Forest 
Service's  blanket  Justification  for 
clearcutting  in  the  Cherokee.  Indeed, 
there  are  numerous  areas  where  an  al- 
ternative harvesting  method,  such  as 
shelterwood  cutting,  selective  cutting, 
or  group  selection,  would  be  a  more 
desirable  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled  that 
the  Cherokee  management  plan  con- 
tinues the  practice  of  selling  timber 
below  cost.  The  Forest  Service  in 
recent  years  has  lost  62  cents  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  timber  management  in 
the  Cherokee.  This  amounts  to  annual 
losses  from  timber  sales  on  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest  alone  of  over  $2 
million.  Yet,  the  final  plan  for  the 
Cherokee  continues  this  annual  deficit 
by  maintaining  current  timber  harvest 
levels  of  40  million  metric  board  feet 
annually  for  the  next  10  years. 

This  use  of  below  cost  timber  sales  is 
not  exclusive  to  the  Cherokee  Nation- 
al Forest.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion's own  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest, the  Forest  Service's  costs  for 
timber  and  mineral  activities  national- 
ly exceeded  the  Federal  share  of 
timber  and  mineral  receipts  in  198S  by 
$621  million.  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  excellent  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  18.  1986, 
that  calls  attention  to  this  practice  of 
below  cost  timber  sales. 

The  final  plan  for  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  should  call  for  a  gradual 
phaseout  of  timber  sales  below  cost, 
except  in  site-specific  instances  where 
such  sales  would  clearly  yield  noncom- 
modity  benefits.  Such  a  phaseout 
would  encourage  the  Forest  Service  to 
determine  a  long-term  economically 
positive  timber  harvest  level  as  well  as 
reduce  the  proposed  timber  harvest 
volumes  and  the  proposed  road  con- 
struction mileage  in  the  final  plan.  An 
end  to  below  cost  timber  sales  would 
allow  the  $2  million  annual  timber 
subsidy  on  the  Cherokee  to  be  more 
wisely  spent  elsewhere  in  the  forest. 
Trail  construction,  land  acquisition, 
campground  maintenance,  and  other 
resource  protection  measures  that 
have  been  continually  jeopardized  by 
the  Forest  Service's  timber  manage- 
ment priorities  would  receive  much 
needed  attention. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  to  further 
enhance  my  understanding  of  what  is 
at  stake  in  this  forest  planning  proc- 
ess, I  plan  to  visit  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  near  future.  I 
Intend  to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
use  of  clearcutting  and  other  Forest 
Service  management  practices.  I  also 
intend  to  meet  with  both  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  representatives  of 
the  five  organizations  that  have  re- 
cently appealed  the  final  plan,  so  that 
I  might  have  a  better  idea  of  where  we 
should  go  from  here. 

The  Cherokee  National  Forest  Is  a 
magnificent  natural  resource  with 
abundant  recreational  and  resource 
potential.  It  is  already  among  the  top 
20  most  visited  of  the  185  national  for- 
ests, with  over  2.5  million  visitors  an- 
nually. In  light  of  this,  it  seems  impru- 
dent of  the  Forest  Service  to  advocate 
a  final  plan  that  emphasizes  single 
commodity  exploitation  over  steward- 
ship activities.  Additional  emphasis 
can  and  must  be  directed  toward  tap- 
ping the  tremendous  scenic  and  recre- 
ational potential  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest.  In  the  months  ahead.  I 
will  work  to  ensure  that  the  public's 
investment  in  our  national  forest  lands 
is  preserved  to  the  fullest  degree. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  18, 
1986] 

Forest  Snvict's  Sales  Or  TiiOEit  Below 
Cost  Stir  IiicREAaiNO  Debate 

(By  Ken  Slocum) 

McCall.  Idaho.— Ron  Mitchell  vividly  re- 
calls camping  as  a  youngster  at  Poverty  Flat 
Hole  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
River  near  here  and  seeing  the  p(x>l  bottom 
black  with  migrating  Chinook  salmon  up  to 
16  pounds. 

But  that  waa  before  1966  when,  under 
heavy  rains,  the  mountatnstdea,  scored  by 
Forest  Service  roads,  crumbled  into  the 
South  Fork.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's worst  wildlife  disasters.  This  key 
spawning  area  for  salmon  migrating  from 
the  Pacific  was  turned  into  what  one  Senate 
witness  termed  "a  river  of  sand." 

Some  20  years  later,  with  the  flihinf 
season  still  closed  and  the  South  Fork 
salmon  population  at  minimum  survival 
levels.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  others  are  ftghtlnf 
the  Forest  Service's  plan  to  harvest  logs  on 
more  hillsides  above  the  South  Fork. 

What  particularly  galls  them  Is  that,  by 
the  agency's  own  figures,  after  it  buUdi 
more  roads  Into  the  area  and  sees  to  other 
details  of  the  sale,  revenue  from  the  trees 
won't  cover  costs  and  taxpayers  will  be  out 
some  $2  million.  "It's  subsidized  destruc- 
tion," Mr.  Mitchell  fumes.  "It's  outrageous." 

rally  I  NO  CRY 

The  government's  below-cost  timber  sales 
have  become  a  rallying  cry  for  environmen- 
tal groups  and  sportsmen.  Increasingly,  the 
sales  are  being  challenged  as  a  subsidy  that 
floods  the  market  and  depresses  prices, 
hurting  private  timber  growers  and  some 
producers  of  specialised  wood  products. 
Some  people  consider  the  sales  a  basic  cause 
of  a  fundamental  reshaping  of  the  whole 
timber  Industry. 

Much  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  nation's  191 
million  acres  of  national  forest.  In  fact.  Is 
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sold  at  a  loss.  An  analysis  of  four  Western 
regions  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
showed  that  42%  of  Forest  Service  timber 
sales  in  1982  didn't  generate  enough  reve- 
nue to  cover  costs,  costing  taxpayers  $92 
million. 

In  two  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
over  96%  of  the  sales  didn't  cover  costs,  the 
GAO  found.  Some  sales  apparently  didn't 
even  come  close.  Harvests  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  in  West  Virginia  re- 
turned only  25  cents  on  every  dollar  spent, 
and  harvests  in  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest  in  Montana  returned  only  32  cents, 
according  to  an  analysis  of  1979-84  sales  by 
the  Wilderness  Society.  Wyoming's  Bighorn 
National  Park  recovered  a  mere  21  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Bjom  E>ahl,  special-projects  forester  on 
policy  sinalysis  for  the  Forest  Service,  calls 
the  figures  inaccurate.  He  is  working  on  an 
accounting  system  ordered  by  Congress  to 
determine  costs  and  revenues  of  timber 
sales. 

AM  OVERALL  PROFIT 

Overall,  the  Forest  Service  does  make  a 
profit  on  timber  harvesting,  with  three- 
fourths  of  timber  values  coming  from  just 
one-third  of  the  national  forests,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Below-cost  sales  are  most 
common  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
low  rainfall,  rugged  slopes  and  unstable  soils 
make  lumbering  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive and  where  the  damage  to  the  winds 
is  the  greatest. 

Lost  taxpayer  dollars  aren't  the  main  con- 
cern of  envirorunentalists  and  sportsmen. 
"We're  not  the  economic  conscience  of  the 
country— we  object  to  a  lot  of  profitable 
timber  sales,  too,"  says  Thomas  Dougherty, 
a  regional  director  for  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  "But  when  they  plunder  the 
wilderness  and  taxpayers  have  to  shell  out 
for  it,  you  know  there's  a  rat  in  the  wood- 
pile." 

For  its  part,  the  Forest  Service  contends  it 
is  doing  its  job.  which  is  to  consider  water 
quality,  wildlife  and  recreation  as  well  as 
the  timber  harvests.  "With  the  financial  re- 
sources we  have  to  work  with,  we  think  we 
do  the  best  possible  job,"  says  Robert  D. 
Nelson,  the  director  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies for  the  Forest  Service. 

Officials  also  contend  that  timber  receipts 
don't  accurately  reflect  the  benefits.  "Once 
we  harvest  an  area,  water  flows,  wildlife 
comes  in  and  we  develop  a  future  invest- 
ment of  timber  resource,"  says  Mr.  Dahl, 
the  policy  analyst.  "The  timber  sale  may 
lose  money,  but  these  other  benefits  aren't 
reflected." 

ANOTHER  VIEW 

But  what  the  Forest  Service  sees  as  a  ben- 
efit is  often  viewed  as  a  disaster  by  other  ex- 
perts. In  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  of 
Montana,  for  instance,  Montana  game  offi- 
cials are  backing  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  another  environmental  group. 
The  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  in  their  efforts 
to  stop  a  Forest  Service  timber  sale  along 
Tolan  Creek  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
state. 

The  Forest  Service  offered  timber  from 
the  area,  some  9,400  acres  of  virgin,  rugged 
mountainside,  for  sale  in  1976.  but  lumber 
companies  declined  to  bid  on  it.  Then  the 
Forest  Service  spent  $312,000  of  federally 
appropriated  funds  to  break  a  10-mile  road 
into  the  wilderness  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive to  lumber  companies. 

Besides  providing  access  to  the  salable 
timber,  the  road  will  help  in  the  removal  of 
downed  timber  that  fuels  forest  fires  and 


will  help  the  service  in  culling  out  trees  sus- 
ceptable  to  the  mountain  pine  beetle,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Morgan,  the  supervisor  of 
Bitterroot  Forest.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates that  even  after  the  government  ab- 
sorbs the  cost  of  that  road,  timber  receipts 
will  fall  $167,000  short  of  costs  to  build  addi- 
tional roads  and  to  administer  the  sales. 

But  wildlife  experts  vigorously  reject  con- 
tentions that  the  Forest  Service  can  harvest 
lumber  in  the  wilderness  without  harming 
wildlife,  particularly  elk.  "The  Forest  Serv- 
ice says  the  cut  would  benefit  elk  by  provid- 
ing more  forage  in  the  area,"  says  John 
Firebaugh,  the  regional  wildlife  manager 
for  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks.  "Our 
position  is  there's  adequate  forage  there 
now.  The  limiting  factor  for  elk  there  is  se- 
curity—a place  to  hide  from  hunters." 

Environmentalists  and  sportsmen  are  get- 
ting some  outside  support,  particularly  from 
small  private  growers.  "All  we  ask  for  as 
small  woodland  owners  is  a  chance  to  com- 
pete fairly,"'  says  Keith  Argow.  the  presi- 
dent of  National  Woodland  Owners  Associa- 
tion, a  federation  of  small  growers.  "We 
can't  compete  fairly  when  you've  got  this 
timl}er  being  subsidized  one  way  or  an- 
other." He  says  small  growers,  poorly  orga- 
nized, are  finally  banding  together  and  one 
of  their  targets  is  the  below-cost  sales. 

Small  private  timber  owners  (as  contrast- 
ed with  major  land-owning  timber  compa- 
nies) hold  58.4%  of  U.S.  commercial  timber- 
land  but  produce  less  than  half  of  harvested 
timber.  Environmentalists  would  like  to  see 
more  of  the  market  shifted  to  private 
owners,  with  the  national  forests  increasing 
their  use  to  meet  the  rise  of  recreational 
needs. 

Supporting  this  idea  is  Randal  O'Toole, 
forest  economist  of  Cascade  Holistic  Eco- 
nomic Consultants,  a  company  frequently 
hired  by  civic  or  environmental  groups  to 
analyze  figures  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  support  timber  sales.  "The  opportunity  is 
there  for  private  timber  growers,"  he  says. 
"If  the  Forest  Service  would  phase  out  its 
subsidies,  private  owners  would  see  prices  go 
up  and  they  would  invest  in  their  land  in- 
stead of  letting  it  lie  idle."' 

But  big  lumber  companies  that  buy  siza- 
ble proportions  of  their  lumber  supplies 
from  national  forests  argue  that  that  isn't 
all  that  would  happen.  "If  below-cost  sales 
were  banned  tomorrow,  timber  supplies 
would  decrease  and  prices  would  increase."" 
argues  Robert  Morris,  the  resource  manager 
for  Louisiana-Pacific  Corp.,  which  buys 
about  27%  of  its  supplies  from  the  national 
forests.  "Then,  with  increased  prices,  the 
American  producer  would  be  less  competi- 
tive, and  the  Canadians  would  take  a  bigger 
share  of  the  market  than  the  35%  to  38% 
they  have  now."'  He  adds,  "We"re  no  longer 
in  a  regional  market,  and  a  consumer  in  Los 
Angeles  doesn"t  care  whether  he  buys  a  two- 
by-four  produced  in  Canada  or  the  U.S."" 

Below-cost  sales  also  draw  fire  from  some 
officials  of  the  specialty  side  of  lumber 
products.  Boise-based  Trus  Joist  Corp.  says 
that  as  a  producer  of  laminated  construc- 
tion trusses  it  is  the  biggest  purchaser  of 
high-strength  structural  timber  in  the  coun- 
try. Walter  C.  Minnick.  the  president,  says 
that  because  of  a  growing  oversupply  of 
wood  fiber,  at  least  partly  as  a  result  of 
below-cost  sales,  wood  fiber  is  priced  at  half 
the  1979  levels,  after  allowing  for  inflation. 
This  obviously  benefits  Trus  Joist  in  its  raw- 
material  costs. 

But  overall,  the  company  is  hurt,  Mr.  Min- 
nick says.  "The  whole  effort  .  .  .  among 
manufacturers  of  products  made  from  wood 


is  to  develop  engineered  products  to  do  a 
given  structural  job  with  less  wood."  he 
says.  "But  when  wood  is  artificially  cheap, 
the  incentives  are  diminished.  By  retarding 
our  technological  development,  we  impede 
our  ability  to  compete  Internationally."" 

Clearly,  environmentalists"  attacks  and 
public  resistance  are  slowing  the  pace  of 
below-cost  sales  in  the  nation's  forests. 
"There's  been  some  shift  by  the  Forest 
Service,  but  we  haven't  yet  stanched  the 
tide  of  below-cost  sales,"'  asserts  Henry 
Fischer,  a  Rocky  Mountain  field  representa- 
tive. 


THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OP  OUR 
ARMED  FORCES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years  now,  I  have  been 
saying  that  the  young  officers  and  en- 
listed men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  are  dedicated,  loyal,  and  hard 
working  people.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  people  are  willing 
and  able  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  betterment  of  their  unit  and 
their  country.  These  yoimg  people  are 
the  first  line  of  defense  whenever  and 
wherever  our  country  may  need  them, 
and  they  are  up  to  any  task  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  them. 

Recently,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
young  soldiers  which  exemplifies  the 
loyalty,  dedication,  concern,  and  hard 
work  which  instills  pride  in  themselves 
and  pride  in  us  for  having  such  capa- 
ble people.  In  reading  this  letter,  I 
could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  if  our  country  is  to  succeed 
in  maintaining  its  position  as  the 
"Bastion  of  Freedom,"  then  we  surely 
have  cause  for  hope.  I  cannot  tell  you 
in  words  the  feelings  that  this  letter 
aroused  in  me.  Just  to  be  able  to  be  a 
small  part  of  this  soldier's  feelings, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  has  given  me  a 
sense  of  mission  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  and  everyone  else  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  morale  of  our 
troops  may  understand  the  perspec- 
tives of  our  young  service  men  and 
women,  I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  9. 1986. 

Dear  General:  It's  hard  to  believe  that  a 
year  has  passed  since  you  were  kind  enough 
to  travel  down  to  Fort  Benning  and  honor 
us  with  your  presence  at  our  One  Station 
Unit  Training  graduation. 

In  that  year,  many  good  things  have  hap- 
pened for  our  soldiers  and  the  4th  Battal- 
ion. The  Buffalo"s  have,  in  Major  General 
Harrison's  words,  "done  everything  I've 
asked  of  them  and  more,  and  done  it  all 
well."  In  so  doing.  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
you  that  I  truly  believe  we  have  lived  up  to 
the.se  expectations  you  charged  us  with  one 
year  ago— to  tell  the  truth  no  matter  the  sit- 
uation, to  show  courage  in  every  swition  we 
undertook,  for  the  good  of  the  Regiment. 

In  the  year,  we  have: 

Taken  ARTEPS  from  battalion  down  to 
squad  level,  and  done  well  in  them  all. 


Afforded  our  soldiers  with  the  118  MOS 
the  opportunity  of  earning  the  Expert  In- 
fantryman's Badge,  and  143  of  them  did. 

Led  the  7th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  In 
MOS  testing,  thus  affording  our  NCO's  with 
increased  opportunities  for  promotion. 

Participated  in  Operation  Celtic  Cross  III 
in  August,  1985  successfully,  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  conducting  difficult  missions  for 
the  Division  when  only  4V4  months  in  being. 

Conducting  the  first  Division  EDRE 
(Emergency  Deployment  Readiness  Exer- 
cise) for  a  company -sized  unit  under  the 
light  division  concept. 

Winning  the  Commanding  General's 
Marksmanship  Award  (The  Stilwell  Cup) 
for  being  the  finest  shooting  battalion  with 
combined  scores  on  the  M-16,  M-60M1  and 
.45  caliber  pistol. 

Setting  the  standard  for  the  Division  with 
a  Personal  Actions  Center  (PAC)  that  truly 
leads  the  Division  in  areas  of  soldier  care 
and  concern  such  as  EER's  and  personnel 
assistance. 

Made  the  soldiers  of  the  Buffalo  battalion 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  unit,  and,  in 
so  doing,  hopefully  letting  them  see,  first- 
hand, that  in  the  Army  you  truly  can  "be  all 
that  you  can  be."  Thus,  it  has  been  a  great 
and  wonderful  year  for  me  and,  I  pray,  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Bat- 
talion. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  return  address, 
we  are  now  in  Panama  for  the  Army's  three 
week  Jungle  Operations  Training  Center 
program  of  instruction.  We  brought  along 
with  us,  with  3d  Brigade's  blessing,  our 
entire  combat  slice  of  artillerymen,  air  de- 
fenders, MPs,  engineers,  medics  and  other 
branches  that  comprise  a  "go  to  war"  task 
force. 

The  soldiers  are  literally  eating  the  train- 
ing up,  and  are  doing  very  well.  This  is  our 
first  OCONUS  deployment,  so  for  many  It  is 
their  first  trip  to  a  foreign  country.  We're 
trying  to  balance  tough,  realistic  training 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  not 
only  a  historic  locale  for  Americans  (we're 
only  6  miles  from  Gatun  Lake  and  the 
Panama  Canal)  but  also  to  learn  about  a 
region  that  is  obviously  of  increasing  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  I  think  we  are 
succeeding. 

In  rereading,  this  letter  sounds  way  too 
much  like  an  ego  building  trip  for  me.  I 
really  do  not  mean  for  it  to  be.  What  I 
really  want  to  leave  you  with  Is  the  thought 
that  the  soldiers  are  proud  and  truly  capa- 
ble, their  leadership  dedicated  and  profes- 
sional, and  that  I  think  you  would  feel  right 
at  home  with  the  Buffalo  Battalion. 

My  best  wishes  to  your  wife.  Please  keep 
us  in  your  thoughts,  and  know  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  for  the  Army  and  our  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely.* 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  May  11  to  17  marks  the  14th 
annual  National  Historic  Preservation 
Week.  But  this  year's  celebration  is 
particularly  significant  because  it  coin- 
cides with  the  20th  anniversary  of 
1966  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  creating  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Fund.  This  law  will  be  up 
for  reauthorization  next  year,  and  so  I 
think  this  is  a  good  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  idea  of  historic  preservation 


and  the  need  to  continue  our  efforts  in 
this  area. 

In  1966,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Historic  Preservation  made  some  rec- 
ommendations which  have  served  as 
an  inspiration  for  States  to  establish 
their  individual  historic  preservation 
programs.  The  committee  stated:  "If 
we  wish  to  have  a  future  with  greater 
meaning,  we  must  concern  ourselves 
not  only  with  the  historic  highlights, 
but  we  must  be  concerned  with  the 
total  heritage  of  the  Nation  and  all 
that  is  worth  preserving  from  our  past 
as  a  living  part  of  the  present."  There 
is  so  much  truth  to  these  words.  They 
make  me  appreciate  the  importance  of 
preserving  as  much  of  our  past  as  we 
can. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  theme 
for  this  year's  program  is  "Celebrate 
Historic  Places,  Our  Past  for  Our 
Future." 

In  New  Mexico,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  culturally  rich  and  diverse  his- 
tory. We  have  a  combination  of  the 
Indian,  Spanish,  and  Anglo  cultures. 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  New  Mexico's 
historic  preservation  program  is  one  of 
the  most  active  In  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  strongly  supported  its 
countless  suid  ongoing  renovation  and 
restoration  projects.  Both  Federal  and 
State  tax  credits  for  historic  preserva- 
tion have  been  invaluable  in  this 
regard. 

One  of  New  Mexico's  richest  histori- 
cal treasures  are  its  mission  churches, 
which  exemplify  the  mixture  of  Span- 
ish and  Indian  cultures  and  styles.  Our 
State's  historic  preservation  program, 
in  cooperation  with  citizens  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been  In- 
volved in  the  identification,  analysis, 
restoration,  and  maintenance  of  his- 
toric churches,  specifically  the  San 
Francisco  de  Aslsl  Church  in  Ranchos 
de  Taos  and  the  San  Jose  de  Gracia 
Church  in  Las  Trampas.  In  fact.  It  was 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  dozens  of  pa- 
rishioners and  volunteers  Joined  to- 
gether to  replaster  and  remud  the 
adobe  structure  of  the  San  Jose  de 
Oracia  Church,  which  is  a  national 
historic  landmark. 

Another  of  our  State's  treasures  are 
its  prehistoric  Indian  petroglyphs.  In 
Albuquerque,  more  than  10,000  pe- 
troglyphs have  been  fully  identified, 
and  there  are  plans  for  protection  of 
this  resource. 

In  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County, 
new  life  and  vitality  has  been  brought 
to  its  downtown  area  as  a  result  of  the 
La  Plaza  Vieja  redevelopment  effort  to 
redevelop  19  historic  buildings  for 
retail  and  office  tenants.  The  saving  of 
these  buildings  mean  new  businesses 
and  Jobs  for  Las  Vegas  and  will  in- 
crease the  town's  appeal  as  a  tourist 
attraction. 

In  Rio  Arriba  County,  near  the  town 
of  Velarde,  another  of  New  Mexico's 
most  important  examples  of  its  cul- 
ture and  heritage  is  nearly  complete— 


the  reparation  of  the  200-year-old  ace- 
qulas  irrigation  system.  The  acequias 
have  been  a  lifeline  for  generations  of 
New  Mexicans  around  Velarde  for  ai 
far  back  as  the  1700'b,  and  farmers 
depend  on  them  Just  as  much  now  as 
they  did  then.  In  1983,  I  worked  to  in- 
clude the  initial  funding  for  this 
project  as  part  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriation  Act. 

Almost  anywhere  you  travel  in  New 
Mexico  there  are  efforts  to  preserve 
its  history.  Increasingly,  there  is  a  real 
understanding  that  we  must  keep  a 
little  piece  of  the  past— that  we  must 
maintain  our  sense  of  identity  if  we 
are  to  move  on  into  the  future.  In  fact, 
in  towns  like  Las  Vegas,  it  is  evident 
that  preserving  our  heritage  can  actu- 
ally be  a  catalyst  for  the  future 
growth  of  our  communities. 

We  in  the  Land  of  Enchantment  feel 
a  tremendous  sense  of  pride  and  Joy  In 
our  tricultural  heritage,  and  I  com- 
mend New  Mexicans  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  preserving  lt.« 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
honored  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  morning's  reception  in  honor  of  a 
man  whose  courage  is  matched  by  few. 
Natan  Shcharansky.  Mr.  Shcharansky 
demonstrated  his  wit  and  his  elo- 
quence and  proved  himself  to  be  the 
hero  that  he  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group, 
along  with  my  friend,  Naum  Meiman 
of  Moscow,  As  gratifying  as  It  was  to 
see  Mr.  Shcharansky  a  free  man,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
Naum  and  his  wife,  Inna,  who  are  still 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Naum  and  Inna  deserve  to  live  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  Israel.  As 
human  beings,  we  must  all  have  the 
choice  of  where  we  wish  to  reside. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
allow  Inna  and  Naum  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.* 


THE  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  VOL- 
UNTARY CLAIMS  AND  UNI- 
FORM STANDARDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  Senator  Dam- 
forth  in  the  introduction  of  a  product 
liability  amendment  that  I  think  wHl 
eliminate  the  major  differences  be- 
tween consumers  and  businesses  and 
enable  us  to  take  a  productive  step 
toward  solving  the  product  liability 
crisis. 

While  this  new  paragraph  moves 
away  from  the  creation  of  a  new 
standard  for  the  recovery  of  lower 
damages— which  was  included  In  both 
my  original  product  liability  amend- 
ment and  in  Senator  Danforth's  bill, 
S.  1999— itt  I  adopts  an  approach  that 
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should  be  beneficial  for  both  consum- 
ers and  businesses. 

The  incentives  to  settle  in  this 
amendment,  particularly  in  serious 
injury  cases,  are  so  strong  that  busi- 
nesses should  be  encouraged  to  settle 
in  both  open  and  shut  cases  and  in 
cases  that  are  near  the  margin.  At  the 
same  time,  since  the  bill  does  not 
change  basic  State  standards  for  re- 
covery, businesses  that  sincerely  doubt 
the  legitimacy  of  a  claim  would  be  able 
to  contest  such  a  claim.  The  greater 
inducements  for  rapid  settlements  for 
net  economic  loss  plus  pain  and  suffer- 
ing in  serious  and  permanent  injury 
cases  should  dramatically  reduce  the 
time  between  injury  and  compensation 
and  provide  for  similar  compensation 
for  similarly  injured  people.  Moreover, 
speedier  settlements  should  reduce  the 
huge  transaction  costs  that  plague  the 
present  system,  on  both  the  plaintiff's 
and  defendant's  sides. 

For  businesses,  the  bill  assures  them 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  settle  a  case, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  net  eco- 
nomic loss  plus  a  maximimi  of 
$250,000  in  very  serious  injury  cases. 
Moreover,  an  offering  business  would 
be  jointly  liable  only  for  the  claim- 
ant's net  economic  loss  and  not  for 
pain  and  suffering  that  liability  would 
be  limited  to  the  business'  proportion- 
ate contribution. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  perfect. 
Not  surprisingly,  I  would  prefer  to 
have  followed  the  path  of  my  original 
legislation,  but  as  I've  said  time  and 
time  again,  we  must  not  let  the  perfect 
be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  I  think  this 
amendment  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  product  liability  law,  one 
that  will  help  both  consumers  and 
businesses,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it.« 


through  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  New  Milford  Jewish  Center.  He 
has  served  a  series  of  terms  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  has  served  two 
terms  as  its  president.  He  has  also 
chaired  the  New  Milford  Jewish  Cen- 
ter's Board  of  Education  as  well  as  its 
youth  groups. 

Mr.  London's  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion have  benefited  all  those  who  use 
the  facilities  of  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center.  His  efforts  have  en- 
hanced the  synagogue  as  well  as  the 
religious  school.  And  his  hard  work 
has  benefited  both  the  youth  and  el- 
derly who  participate  in  the  multitude 
of  programs  offered  at  the  community 
center. 

But  Mr.  London  has  done  more  than 
serve  and  strengthen  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  New  Milford.  He  has  dedi- 
cated nearly  20  years  of  his  life  to  the 
D.S.  military.  He  has  served  one  term 
on  the  board  of  the  Borough  of  New 
Milford,  and  he  ran  the  New  Milford 
Blood  Program  for  5  years.  Currently, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  zoning  board  for 
the  Borough  of  New  Milford  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  auxiliary  police  force. 

It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  London  receive 
this  great  honor  from  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center.  Through  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center,  Mr.  London  has  dem- 
onstrated a  deep  understanding  of 
how  important  it  is  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  strengthening  one's  communi- 
ty. And  through  his  active  participa- 
tion in  the  town  of  New  Milford.  Leon- 
ard London  has  shown  time  and  again 
how  important  it  is  for  citizens  to 
bring  their  values  to  bear  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Mr.  London's  dedication 
to  the  town  of  New  Milford  is  a  fine 
example  for  all  of  us  to  follow.* 


tors     Byro,     Hawkins,     Cranston, 
Wilson,    Gore,    Sasser,    Biden,    and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Rounn  MORNING  business 

Mr.  HATCH.  Following  the  special 
orders  just  identified.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MR. 
LEONARD  LONDON 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Leonard  London,  a  dedi- 
cated and  active  member  of  the  New 
Milford  community  in  New  Jersey.  On 
May  18,  the  New  Milford  Jewish 
Center  will  honor  Mr.  London  for  his 
unparalleled  service  to  the  New  Mil- 
ford Jewish  Center,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  general,  and  to  the  town  of 
New  Milford. 

Mr.  London  has  demonstrated  rare 
and  admirable  dedication  to  the 
Jewish   community    in   New   Milford 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

recognition  of  certain  senators 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each  for  special  orders:  Sena- 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  10 
a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1848,  the  drug  export  bill. 
By  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, final  passage  must  occur  prior 
to  2  p.m.  Therefore,  votes  will  occur 
throughout  the  day  on  Wednesday. 
Following  the  disposition  of  S.  1848, 
the  drug  export  bill,  it  will  be  the  ma- 
jority leader's  intention  to  turn  to  Cal- 
endar No.  638,  S.  2395,  the  military 
uniformed  services  retirement  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  1848,  the  drug 
export  bill,  a  final  passage  vote  occur 
no  later  than  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  request.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  off 
the  floor  and  caused  him  to  delay.  I 
thank  him.  As  to  the  5  minutes,  I  do 
not  need  it  for  myself  but  I  want  a 
cushion  to  give  time  to  any  Senator  on 
either  side  who  might  like  to  have  it.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
There  is  no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6:54 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  14,  1986,  at  9 
a.m. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  A.  Dale  Patterson, 
East  Brent  Baptist  Church,  Pensacola. 
FL.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  as  I  bow  before 
You  in  this  place,  with  these  great 
people  whom  You  have  ordained  to 
lead  us,  we  give  You  thanks.  Thank 
You  for  being  the  giver  of  good  gifts. 
Thank  You  for  who  You  are. 

We  acknowledge  that  You  are 
indeed  the  Ruler  of  all  nations.  To  all 
nations  grant  peace  which  will  tran- 
scend every  human  barrier.  We  pray 
for  worldwide  justice  to  all  people. 

We  lift  our  Nation  up  to  You,  our 
Father.  We  ask  for  Your  guidance  In 
every  decision;  Your  protection  by  day 
and  by  night;  Your  provision  in  every 
area  of  our  lives;  and  Your  presence 
always  with  us. 

These  things  we  ask  to  glorify  Your 
holy  name;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  STRANG,  liir.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  denuuid  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  258,  nays 
121,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  119] 


Ackemuui 
AkakJi 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Acpin 

AUlns 

AuCotai 

Bwnard 


YEAS— 258 

Batenuui 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevUl 

BlacBl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

BoTiki 


Bosoo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Carr 


Chapman 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combett 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

delaOarca 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIncell 

DIoOuardI 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Vtottt 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Ollckman 

Oonzalez 

Oordon 

Oradlson 

Oray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschffiidt 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hertel 

HiUU 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 


Armey 

Badham 

BarUett 

Barton 

BenUey 

BllirakU 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kleccka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Uvin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Upinaki 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinet 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MIkulski 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myera 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

NAY8-121 

Brown  (CO) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 


Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

R  y 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shumway 

SIslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WiUlams 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 


Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fielck 

Oallo 

Gekas 

OIngrleh 

Ooodling 

Ounderson 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 


Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandlSH 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Oxley 

Penny 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 


Sehuetu 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Sikorskl 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whttehurst 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


NOT  VO-nNO-M 


Barnes 

Bereuter 

Bonior(Ml) 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Daub 

Dellums 

Dowdy 

Edgar 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

nippo 

Pofflletu 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Oregg 


Orotberg 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kennelly 

Lantos 

Long 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 


Rangel 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Selberiing 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Watklns 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wortley 


a  1210 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4767.  An  act  to  deauthortze  the 
project  for  improvementa  at  Racine  Harbor. 
WI. 


DR.  DALE  PATTERSON 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  welcoming  our  guest  chaplain  for 


D  This  symbol  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate*  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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today.  Dr.  Dale  Patterson  of  Pensaco- 
la,  PL. 

Dr.  Patterson,  a  native  of  Mississip- 
pi, now  pastors  at  the  East  Brent  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Pensacola.  East  Brent  is 
the  fifth  church  Dale  has  served  since 
his  ordination  in  1962.  He  attended 
the  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  and  received  his  master  of 
divinity  in  1977  and  his  doctorate  of 
ministry  in  1979. 

Dale  epitomizes  the  word  "pastor"  in 
the  truest  sense  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  cares  for  his  people.  Under 
his  leadership  for  the  past  4  years,  the 
church  has  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  in  membership,  staffing,  and 
building  programs.  In  the  past  18 
months  alone,  205  adult  families  have 
joined  East  Brent.  This  growth  is 
without  a  doubt  attributed  to  his  gen- 
uine love  and  concern  for  the  members 
of  his  congregation.  More  than  once 
he  has  gone  the  extra  mile  to  serve- 
waking  at  3  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
make  a  5-hour  drive  to  Birmingham, 
AL,  in  time  to  be  with  a  family  whose 
loved  one  was  to  have  surgery  at  9 
o'clock  and  then  back  to  Pensacola  for 
evening  services. 

His  love  of  God  and  genuine  belief 
that  his  strength  and  success  in  pas- 
toring  is,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  his 
Lord  are  heartwarming  in  today's 
hectic  world.  His  family  consists  of 
two  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  a 
grandson,  a  granddaughter,  and 
Louise,  his  loving  wife  of  25  years  who 
is  here  with  him  today. 


tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  1986,  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  with  whom  has  this 
been  cleared? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  and  has  been,  I  under- 
stand, with  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


O  1225 


REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION SETTING  FORTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1987,  1988,  AND 
1989 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99- 
598,  Part  I)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  337)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  pursuant  to 
subsection  301(c)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-177),  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  legislative  days,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  portions  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  fall  within  that  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  l(q),  rule  X,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  TOMORROW. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14.  1986. 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCHED  TO 
REPEAL  ONE-WAY  TOLL  ON 
VERRANZANO  BRIDGE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  nine  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  congressionally 
mandated,  one-way  toll  on  the  Verra- 
zano  Bridge  between  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn  in  New  York  City. 

That  bridge  was  built  and  is  main- 
tained entirely  with  local  funds.  It 
coimects  one  part  of  New  York  City 
with  another.  Yet,  last  fall.  Congess 
making  a  serious  mistake,  both  sub- 
stantively and  in  violation  of  the  basic 
principles  of  federalism,  forced  the 
city  to  change  to  a  one-way  toll;  ignor- 
ing the  city's  pleas,  disrupting  traffic 
patterns  and  dumping  Staten  Island's 
traffic  problems  onto  the  congested 
streets  of  downtown  Manhattan,  Eliza- 
beth, Roselle  Park,  and  other  commu- 
nities in  New  Jersey  and  the  Gowanus 
Expressway  in  Brooklyn. 

Just  after  1  month  of  this  mandated 
6-month  experiment,  the  traffic  plan 
is  an  unqualified  disaster.  According  to 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority, 
some  4,000  extra  vehicles  have  been 
handed  a  toll-free  round  trip  and  try 
to  squeeze  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel  each  day,  aggravating  traffic 
problems  throughout  the  region. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this  disaster 
and  to  correct  our  mistake  is  to  repeal 
the  law.  I  urge  my  coUeages  to  support 
this  bill  to  do  so. 


PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  PLAQUE  ACT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4382)  to  re- 
quire the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
place  a  plaque  at  the  original  site  of 
Providence  Hospital,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  but  I  take  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Young!  so  he  might  be 
able  to  describe  the  bill  to  the  House. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  celebration  of  the 
125th  aimiversary  of  Providence  Hos- 
pital, the  Sisters  of  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  are 
seeldng  permission  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative plaque  at  the  original  site 
of  the  hospital.  This  site  is  currently 
part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  is  lo- 
cated at  Second  and  D  Streets  SW. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  acquire  or  to  accept  by 
donation  and  to  erect  on  the  site  an 
appropriately  inscribed  plaque  and 
pedestal  designating  this  as  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital.  There 
would  be  no  cost  to  the  Government 
for  the  plaque,  its  pedestal,  or  its  erec- 
tion on  the  site. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Blilet].  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  assistance  in  moving  this  bill 
through  markup  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  today.  The  subcommittee  took 
care  to  ensure  that  H.R.  4382  was 
properly  drafted  to  effect  its  purpose. 
I  concur  in  its  judgment  that  ,the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Florida  were  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. 

I  know  that  the  Daughters  of  Char- 
ity and  staff  at  Providence  Hospital 
are  also  grateful  for  the  subcommit- 
tee's efforts,  especially  so  because  they 
have  been  planning  the  dedication  of 
this  plaque  as  one  of  the  events  to 
commemorate  Providence's  125th  an- 
niversary. Upon  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  bill,  they  may  do  so.  For 
the  other  Members  information,  that 
event  will  be  this  Saturday,  May  17. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4382  and  at  this  time  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  BuikJings  and  Grounds,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  rank- 


ing minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw],  for  their 
fine  work  in  bringing  ttiis  bill  before  ttie  House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4382.  a  bill  entitled  the 
Provkierwe  Hospital  Commemorative  Plaque 
Act  authorizes  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
place  a  plaque  at  the  original  site  of  Provi- 
dence Hospital,  cun-ently  part  of  the  Capitol 
grounds.  Providence  Hospital  was  located  on 
this  site  during  the  years  1861  through  1956. 
Founded  in  1861  by  the  Daughters  of  Charity 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  from  Emmitsburg,  MD, 
they  have  requested  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tk>n  as  part  of  their  125th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Providence  Hospital.  The  cost  associ- 
ated with  the  preparation  of  the  plaque  and 
pedestral  will  be  borne  by  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  at  Providence  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  4382  is  a 
small  tribute  we  can  pay  for  all  the  invaluable 
years  of  service  tfie  Daughters  of  Charity  have 
given  to  the  Washington  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
4382. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Providence 
Hospital  Commemorative  Plaque  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  coimnemo- 
rate  Providence  Hospital  for  providing  125 
years  of  service  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  authorizing  the  placement  of  a  plaque  at 
the  original  site  of  the  Hospital. 

SEC.  3.  PREPARATION  OF  PLAQUE. 

(a)  Required  Specifications.— The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  prepare  or  accept 
by  donation  a  plaque  that— 

(1)  is  36  Inches  in  width  and  24  inches  in 
height: 

(2)  displays  on  the  left  one-third  of  the 
plaque  a  bas-relief  of  Providence  Hospital  as 
it  existed  In  1866:  and 

(3)  displays  on  the  right  two-thirds  of  the 
plaque  the  following  language  in  caslon 
typeface: 

"ORIGINAL  SITE  OF  PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL 

"Providence  Hospital  was  located  on  this 
site  during  the  years  1861  through  1956. 
Founded  in  1861  by  the  Daughters  of  Char- 
ity of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  from  Emmits- 
burg, Maryland,  the  hospital  was  chartered 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1864. 

"During  the  Civil  War,  while  other  hospi- 
tals in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  filled  with 
war  casualties,  Providence  Hospital  had  the 
special  mission  of  providing  care  primarily 
to  the  civilian  population.  Originally  located 
in  a  private  home,  the  hospital  moved  in 
1866  to  the  more  permanent  quarters  illus- 
trated on  this  plaque. 

"On  this  site,  Providence  Hospital  opened 
the  area's  first  surgical  amphitheater  in 
1882,  inaugurated  the  first  social  service  de- 
partment In  1894.  and  opened  the  first  con- 
tagious ward  In  1898. 


"Providence  Hospital  moved  to  Its  present 
location  at  12th  and  Vamum  Streets,  NE,  In 
1966.". 

(b)     DlBCRETIONART    SPECIPICATIOHS.— The 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall— 

(1)  prepare  the  plaque  descrilied  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  such  additional  specifications 
as  the  Architect  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
or 

(2)  require  any  such  plaque  that  is  donat- 
ed to  comply  with  such  additional  specifica- 
tions. 

SEC.  4.  MOUNTING  OF  PLAQUE. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  mount 
any  plaque  prepared  or  accepted  by  dona- 
tion under  section  3  on  a  pedestal  to  t>e  built 
in  accordance  with  section  5. 

SEC.  5.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PEDESTAL. 

(a)  Location.-  The  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol shall  construct  a  pedestal  at  a  location 
that  approximates  the  location  of  the  main 
entrance  of  Providence  Hospital  as  It  exist- 
ed in  1866  or,  If  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
determines  that  such  location  Is  not  practi- 
cable, at  a  nearby  location  on  the  original 
site  of  Providence  Hospital. 

(b)  Specifications.- The  pedestal  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
with  such  specifications  as  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  determines  to  l>e  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  United  States  may 
not  pay  any  expense  of  the  preparation  and 
mounting  of  the  plaque  or  the  construction 
of  the  pedestal  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Donation  of  Funds.- The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  carry  out  this  Act  only  if 
sufficient  funds  are  donated  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
several  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  they  be  considered  en 
bloc.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Howard: 
Page  2,  strike  lines  1  through  3  and  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  1.  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AND  INSTALLATION 
OF  PLAQUE. 

(a)  Specifications.- The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  donation  a  plaque  that— 

Page  3,  strike  lines  3  through  25  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Mounting  of  Plaque.— The  plaque  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  to  be  constructed  according  to 
such  specifications  as  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  determines  are  appropriate  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Installation.— Such  plaque  and  pedes- 
tal shall  be  Installed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  at  a  location  on  the  original  site  of 
Providence  Hospital  that  is  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  location  of  the  main  entrance 
of  such  hospital  as  It  existed  In  1866.  If  such 
location  Is  required  for  other  purposes  by 
the  Congress,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
may  place  such  plaque  on  or  near  any  new 
building  erected  on  such  site. 

(d)  Maintenance.— The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  maintain  the  plaque  and  ped- 


estal installed  under  this  section  as  part  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

8BC  4.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

(a)  AuTHORiTT  TO  ACCEPT  GIFTS.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  by  law, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  administer  on  tiehalf  of  the  Con- 
gress gifts  and  bequests  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  acquisition,  preparation,  and  In- 
stallation of  the  plaque  and  pedestal  de- 
scrll>ed  In  section  3. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Gifts  for  Tax  Pur- 
poses.—For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any  gift  or  bequest  ac- 
cepted by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift 
or  bequest  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Obligations  and  Expenditures.- The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  authorized  to 
incur  all  obligations  and  to  make  all  expend- 
itures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.8.C. 
5). 

(d)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ACCOUNT.— All  glftS 

and  bequests  of  money  received  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  a  special  account 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  be  subject  to  Immediate  dis- 
bursement as  needed  by  the  Architect  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(e)  Report.— The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
of  the  money  received  and  expended  by  him 
in  carrying  out  this  Act. 

Page  4,  strike  line  1  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  S.  LIMrTATIONB. 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  "preparation"  and 
insert  "acquisition,  preparation.". 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
'    The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


D  1235 

PERMITTING  1986  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY  TO 
BE  RUN  THROUGH  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  311)  to  permit  the  1986 
Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be 
run  through  the  Capitol  Groimds.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  In 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Bar.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  for  an 
explanation  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  also  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 311  authorizes  the  1986  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Groimds  as  part 
of  the  journey  of  the  special  Olympic 
torch  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Spe- 
cial Olympics  spring  games  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Gallaudet  College,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  or  about  May 
30.  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  law  prohibiting  torches  from  being 
carried  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  I 
imagine  because  of  what  happened  in 
1812.  We  did  have  to  pass  special  legis- 
lation in  1984  so  that  the  Olympic 
torch  could  be  carried  through  the 
Capitol  Grounds  on  its  way  to  the 
Olsrmpics  in  Los  Angeles.  This  resolu- 
tion does  the  same  thing  for  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics  to  he  held  at  GaUaudet. 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  this  time 
I  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  I  would  assume  that  the 
carrier  of  this  torch  must  not  be  wear- 
ing a  red  coat;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  certainly  presume 
that  that  will  not  be  the  case,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  activi- 
ty is  a  wonderful  activity  which  tre- 
mendously helps  an  underprivileged 
portion  of  our  society  in  their  efforts 
to  attain  self-esteem,  and  I  certainly 
support  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  CofKurrent  Resolution 
311. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Special  CHympics,  founded  in  1968  by 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver,  provides  year-round 
training  and  competition  to  any  individual  age 
8  or  older  wtw  is  mentally  retarded.  House 
CofKurrent  Resolution  311  authorizes  the 
1986  Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be  mn 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  or  about  May 
30,  1986,  as  part  of  ttie  journey  of  the  Special 
Olympic  torch  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Spe- 
cial Olympics  sprir>g  games  to  be  conducted 
at  Gallaudet  College,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
a  very  positive  step  toward  promoting  interest 
in  the  Special  Otyrnpics  and  I  urge  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolutran  31 1 ,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  full  support  of  this  very  worthwhile 
measure  authorizing  the  1986  Special  Olym- 
pics Torch  Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds.   Quite   simply,   this   measure   is  a 


strong  and  well  desen/ed  expresston  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Special  Olympics. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportatk>n,  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  for  their  expeditious 
treatment  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  privileged  to  author  this  resolution  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  most  notably,  because  of 
my  longstanding  support  for  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, but  also  because  ttie  torch  relay  is  being 
sponsored  natunwide  by  law  enforcement,  a 
profession  I  was  proud  to  serve  for  23  years. 
The  torch  relay  is  being  coordinated  nation- 
wide by  tt>e  law  enforcement  community  and 
is  designed  to  raise  funds  for  the  Special 
Olympics.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  run  through 
the  Capitol  Grounds  on  May  30,  where  it  will 
culminate  at  opening  ceremonies  for  ttie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Special  Olympk:s  spring 
games  to  be  held  at  Gallaudet  College. 

The  Special  Olympics,  which  was  founded 
in  1986  by  Eunk:e  Kennedy  Shriver,  provides 
year-round  training  and  competition  in  14 
sporting  events  to  any  indivkjual  age  8  or 
older  who  is  mentally  retarded.  Ttie  Special 
Olympk:s  provkie  a  very  rewarding  experience 
for  more  than  1  million  athletes  in  over  20,000 
communities  in  the  United  States  and  50  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  in 
developing  this  legislation.  Daniel  M.  Hartnett, 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  BATF  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Special  Olympk»,  and 
he  is  responsible  for  planning  the  route,  re- 
cruiting runners  and  coordinating  local  fund 
raising  activities.  Ttie  torch  relay  is  being  co- 
ordinated by  the  Intematkinal  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Polk^e— a  leading  natkKial  polk^e 
group  I  have  been  proud  to  work  with  over  the 
years  on  a  number  of  Important  issues.  The 
torch  relay  is  sponsored  by  the  Armour  Food 
Cos.  Logistk:al  support  will  be  provided  by  the 
"Good  Sam  Club,"  a  national  nework  of  recre- 
atk)nal  vehicle  owners. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  kJentical 
legislatkxi  has  been  introduced  in  ttie  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  James  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Olympks  Torch 
Relay  is  a  very  positive  way  of  promoting  in- 
terest in  ttie  Special  Olympics,  while  also  rais- 
ing much  needed  funds  to  ensure  that  ttie 
Special  Olympk;s  experience  can  continue  to 
grow.  I  urge  its  unanimous  approval  here 
today. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  311 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring), 

SECTION  I.  RUNNING  OF  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 
TORCH  RELAY  THROUGH  CAPTTOL 
GROUNDS. 

On  May  30,  1986,  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 


Senate  may  authorize  Jointly,  the  1986  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  Relay  may  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  as  part  of  the 
Journey  of  the  Special  Olympic  torch  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Special  Olympics 
Spring  Games  to  l>e  conducted  at  Gallaudet 
College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.  2.  AUTHORmr  OF  CAPITOL  POUCE  BOARD 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
first  section  of  this  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  and  the  resolution 
just  considered  and  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICA  STANDING  TALL?— PR 
VERSUS  REALITY 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  standing  tall  again.  The  American 
flag  is  once  again  respected  around 
the  world.  That  is  the  PR  of  it.  The  re- 
ality of  it  is  that  Secretary  Shultz  this 
morning  said  that  he  was  going  to 
drop  everything  to  come  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  lobby  for  enormous  increases 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  physical 
protection  of  American  embassies 
aroimd  the  globe. 

With  American  tourists  deciding  to 
stay  home  this  summer,  "PR"  could 
very  well  stand  for  "pretty  ridiculous," 
especially  in  a  warfare  state. 


SAN  PEDRO  RIPARIAN 
NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  AREA 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  )90[H13MY6- 
76]{H2608}KOLBE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  Cochise  County,  AZ. 
This  bill  assigns  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting this  imlque  and  beautiful  area 
in  a  manner  that  will  enhance  public 
appreciation  of  the  significant  natural 
resources  found  along  the  San  Pedro 
River. 

The  San  Pedro  River  flows  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  and  runs 
more  than  100  miles  until  it  joins  the 
Gila  River.  The  area  to  be  designat- 


ed—a 30-mile  stretch  from  near  the 
border  to  Benson— is  home  to  a  wide 
array  of  unique  and  special  wildlife, 
such  as  the  peregrine  falcon.  It  is  also 
the  site  of  the  only  preserved  Spanish 
presidio  in  Arizona.  The  San  Pedro  Ri- 
parian National  Conservation  Area 
contains  over  100  other  iuiown  prehis- 
toric and  historic  archeological  sites, 
and  fossil  sites  where  evidence  of  an- 
cient mammoths  can  be  found. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  long- 
term  management,  development  and 
protection  of  the  unique  resources 
found  here.  This  plan  will  be  devel- 
oped with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
a  multiple  use  advisory  council,  and 
with  full  opportimities  for  public  par- 
ticipation and  comment. 

Taken  together,  this  legislation  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  further  land 
use  planning  which  is  sensitive  to  the 
environmental  requirements  of  this 
special  land,  while  also  planning  for 
the  future  appreciation  of  this  area  by 
the  people  of  Arizona.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  will  take  swift  action  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


"OLD  GLORY"  RESPECTED 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  offer  a  quick  prolog 
about  whether  or  not  our  flag  is  re- 
spected around  the  world.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs] 
and  every  Member  had  been  with  Sen- 
ator LnoAR  and  me,  along  with  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
our  great  Vice  President,  George 
Bush,  entering  the  stadiiun  last 
Thursday  in  Costa  Rica  for  the  swear- 
ing in  of  their  new  President,  Oscar 
Arias. 

As  each  nation  came  into  the  stadi- 
um, as  at  the  Olympics,  there  was 
polite  cheering  from  the  crowd.  When 
Old  Glory  entered  the  stadiiun  with 
this  group  of  Americans— two  Mem- 
bers from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  our  Vice  President,  and  several 
ambassadors— the  crowd  simply  went 
wild.  They  gave  us  a  standing,  pound- 
ing ovation  that  went  on  and  on  and 
on.  No  other  nation  from  this  hemi- 
sphere even  came  close.  The  United 
States  is  still  the  citadel  of  freedom 
aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  use  today 
is  to  express  my  support  for  a  tower- 
ing figure  of  history  whose  presence 
we  honor  on  Capitol  Hill  today  in  the 
Raybum  Building.  We  just  finished  a 
ceremony  in  the  rotunda.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  now  luiown  as  Natan— 
Hebrew  for  "God-given"— is  among  us. 
I  wore  his  bracelet  for  8  years;  that  is 


almost  a  seventh  of  my  life.  He  took 
that  bracelet  from  me  this  morning 
and  said,  "Let's  break  it.  Congress- 
man." 

It  did  not  quite  break.  It  was  bent 
into  a  "V"-a  "V"  for  "victory"  I  said, 
but  he  said;  "No  a  V  for  visa."  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  forget  the  other 
400,000  Jewish  and  Pentecostal  dissi- 
dents who  suffer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  giant  of  a  man,  all  5  feet,  2 
Inches  of  him,  is  like  our  Daniel  Web- 
ster, the  only  man  whose  words  are  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  this  anywhere. 
God  bless  Natan  Shcharansky  now 
that  he  is  home  with  us,  and  may  we 
in  this  Chamber,  this  citadel  of  free- 
dom and  this  great  freedom-loving 
Nation,  seek  freedom  for  everyone  in 
the  world  from  Central  America  to  the 
gulags  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


"NOTCH"  PERIOD 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  some  discrimination 
that  exists  in  our  society.  I  Imow  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  our  society  is 
still  tolerating  discrimination  of  any 
Idnd.  but  it  is.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we,  in  Congress, 
are  in  a  position  to  do  something  to 
stop  it  and  are  not. 

The  discrimination  I  am  referring  to, 
of  course,  is  that  imposed  upon  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens  as  a  result  of 
the  "notch"  period  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  which  results  in  less  bene- 
fits to  some,  due  simply  to  the  year  in 
which  they  happened  to  have  been 
bom.  Why  do  we  allow  this  discrimina- 
tion to  continue? 

On  May  IS,  hundreds  of  "notch" 
babies  from  every  district  will  come  to 
Washington  to  remind  us,  once  again, 
of  the  unfair  treatment  they  continue 
to  be  up  against.  It  is  my  strong  desire 
that  we  listen  to  their  plea  and  act  by 
passing  legislation  such  as  my  bill, 
H.R.  65,  in  order  to  restore  fairness 
and  equality  to  our  Social  Security 
system. 


marks  like  Mr.  Von  Raab  are  in  our 
best  interests.  Do  we  call  the  French 
or  our  NATO  allies  names  when  they 
refuse  to  cooperate  on  Libyan  terror- 
ism? 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  treat  Mexico  as  another  Third 
World  country  with  a  big  debt  and  do 
not  give  it  the  mature  position  in  our 
relationship  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  fail  to  give  our  rela- 
tionship with  Mexico  a  strong  priority. 
We  have  enormous  problems,  whether 
it  is  immigration,  drugs,  whether  it  is 
Central  America  or  whether  it  is  pollu- 
tion control.  We  spend  days  with  our 
big  seven  partners,  yet  only  2  hours 
with  our  problems  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  more  atten- 
tion to  our  Mexican  relationship,  be- 
cause the  problems  we  have  are  im- 
mense and  they  deserve  more  atten- 
tion. 


a  1245 

BETTER  RELATIONS  WITH 
MEXICO 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  article  on  Mexico's  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts  or  lack  of  them.  It  quoted 
Commissioner  Von  Raab  as  saying 
that  Mexican  officials  are  corrupt  and 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Mexico's  re- 
sponse to  narcotics  control  has  been 
less  than  satisfactory,  I  wonder  if  re- 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKs.)  

Mr.  CONYERS.  ISi.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  ceremony  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  a  moving  and  im- 
pressive one.  I  am  very,  very  proud  of 
the  Congress  for  bringing  this  great 
freedom  fighter  to  the  Capitol. 

I  would  like  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  a  number  of  meml>ers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  joined  with 
me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Jewry  March  in  New  York  on  Sunday 
past.  In  that  conununication  to  them, 
we  reminded  that  committee  that 
when  Frederick  Douglass  moved  for 
freedom,  he  was  told  to  wait.  When 
Susan  B.  Anthony  advanced  the  cause 
of  women,  she  was  told  to  wait.  When 
Martin  Luther  King  reignited  the  civil 
rights  struggle  In  America,  he  was  told 
to  wait.  When  black  South  Africans 
now  move  for  freedom  in  South 
Africa,  they  are  told  to  wait. 

So  we  know  there  are  over  400.000 
other  Soviet  Jews  that  are  in  the  same 
position  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was.  We  must  all  join  with  them  and 
stay  with  them  until  their  cause  has 
been  won. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
MEET  WITH  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

(Mr.  COURIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
been  said  that  free  men  and  women 
have  two  homes:  one  where  people  are 
free,  the  other  where  they  are  not 
free.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  such  a 
free  man,  and  I  join  in  welcoming  him 
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to  the  home  of  freedom.  We  Ameri- 
cans believe  each  individual's  freedom 
is  precious,  and  we  rejoiced  when  the 
Soviet  leaders  released  him.  But  Mr. 
Shcharansky  is  important,  too,  as  a 
symbol— a  symbol  of  the  powerlessness 
of  tyranny  in  the  face  of  idomitable 
courage. 

Elie  Weisel  has  said  that  "indiffer- 
ence to  evil  is  evil."  This  is  why  Ameri- 
cans can't  be  indifferent  to  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  struggle  and  triumph. 
And  this  is  why  the  administration's 
apparent  decision  to  downplay  his 
presence  here  has  disturbed  many  of 
us.  The  worst  feature  of  the  State  De- 
partment's policy  of  not  unduly  dis- 
tressing the  Soviet  leaders  is  its  abject 
willingness  to  participate  in  a  kind  of 
self-censorship  which  serves  Soviet 
purposes  and  no  one  else's. 

Even  at  this  late  date.  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Reagan— one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous leaders  of  our  time— to  meet 
publicly  and  openly  with  Anatoly 
Shcharansky— one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous men  of  our  time.  Together  they 
might  remind  the  whole  world  that 
the  American  Government,  like  the 
people  it  represents,  has  the  courage 
to  reject  indifference  to  evil. 


HEART  TRANSPLANT  NEEDED 
FOR  WESTERN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA INFANT,  JENNA  HUGHES 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  giyen 
permission  to  address  the  HoustiTfor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
my  congressional  district  over  the 
weekend,  I  learned  about  an  infant 
girl  from  Yancey  County,  NC,  who 
desperately  needs  a  heart  transplant. 

Jenna  Hughes  is  2  weeks  old.  She 
was  bom  with  a  hypolastic  left  ventri- 
cle, which  prevents  the  pumping  of 
blood  to  her  body.  Jenna  is  a  fighter. 
This  morning  she  remains  in  critical, 
but  stable  condition,  but  she  just  will 
not  make  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  heart 
donor  is  not  foimd  this  week. 

Little  Jenna  has  been  accepted  as  a 
heart  transplant  candidate  by  Loma 
Linda  University  Medical  Center  in 
Loma  Linda.  CA.  As  soon  as  a  compati- 
ble donor  is  located,  she  will  be  flown 
from  North  Carolina  to  California  by 
a  specialized  Loma  Linda  medical 
team. 

Her  parents  have  agreed  to  relocate 
to  California  for  at  least  1  year  if  their 
child  receives  the  transplant. 

Jenna  Hughes  could  become  the 
sixth  newborn  infant  to  receive  a 
transplant  and  the  first  to  fly  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  very  fine  Loma 
Linda  Medical  Center  for  treatment. 

Jenna  and  her  family  and  all  of  us  in 
western  North  Carolina  would  appreci- 
ate any  assistance  that  anyone  could 
provide. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  DRUG 
RELATED  OFFENSES  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  AS  FACTOR  IN 
DEATH  PENALTY 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  pre- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LungrenI,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter],  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  allow  drug  related  offenses  to  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  the  death  penalty  shall  be 
imposed  in  Federal  cases.  Although 
this  Congress  is  slow  to  move  on  the 
death  penalty  legislation  currently 
pending  in  committee,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  death  penalty  is  warranted  in 
certain  circumstances  and  it  should  be 
imposed  in  Federal  cases. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  pro- 
vide for  the  death  penalty  in  cases  in- 
volving murder  and  further  provides 
that  a  Federal  jury,  in  determining 
whether  to  recommend  the  death  pen- 
alty, be  permitted  to  consider  as  an  ag- 
gravating factor  in  their  deliberations 
a  defendant's  previous  drug  related 
convictions. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
drug  war  in  this  country  is  being 
fought  from  every  angle  possible  by 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  that 
lives  of  law  enforcement  agents  are 
being  lost,  and  the  lives  of  drug  users 
are  being  lost,  but  the  lives  and  profits 
of  the  drug  dealer  are  enriched  every 
time  he  walks  from  a  court  house  or 
out  of  a  prison  cell.  It  is  time  to  ele- 
vate the  crimes  of  the  drug  dealer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  those  considered  most  seri- 
ous in  this  country  and  that  is  to  sub- 
ject to  the  death  penalty,  the  crimi- 
nals who  violate  our  drug  laws. 


Island— but  the  contrast  between  the 
secrecy  and  reluctance  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  release  information 
that  endangered  the  entire  world  will 
show  up  time  and  time  again  as  we 
proceed  with  cultivating  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be 
careful  about  their  word,  to  be  careful 
about  their  secrecy,  to  be  careful 
about  their  closed  society. 


CONTRASTING  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND  AND  CHERNOBYL 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing more  forthcoming  in  the  news  and 
itemization  of  what  actually  went  on 
in  that  nuclear  disaster.  They  are  re- 
porting more  deaths,  which  were  pre- 
dictable, more  areas  covered  by  evacu- 
ation, even  larger  areas  contaminated 
for  hundreds  of  years  with  radiation. 

What  a  contrast  to  what  occurred 
when  that  incident  happened  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  when  within  hours  after 
the  first  report  a  tremendous  crowd  of 
reporters  and  media  representatives 
from  all  over  the  world  found  them- 
selves in  Harrisburg,  PA.  seeking  and 
finding  answers,  thus  protecting  the 
world  from  a  potential  mishap— happi- 
ly that  was  not  the  case  at  Three  Mile 


MORE  SPENDING  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  MAIL 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  have  caused  some  consternation  in 
recent  days  by  suggesting  that  the 
$100  million  that  we  originally  appro- 
priated for  congressional  mail  should 
be  enough,  that  we  ought  not  to  sup- 
plement that  with  additional  money 
because  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  cut  down  on  our 
own  mailings  at  a  time  when  we  are 
telling  the  American  people  to  cut 
back  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  deficit 
and  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
consternation.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
all  kinds  of  attempts  to  figure  out 
ways  how  we  can  get  more  money. 

Well,  this  weekend  the  Congress 
came  up  with  a  dandy.  They  simply 
have  gone  out  and  declared  our  mail- 
ing program  around  here,  our  congres- 
sional mail,  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram. That  is  right.  What  they  have 
done  is  declare  that  for  congressional 
mail  there  is  now  an  open-ended  blank 
check  for  the  Congress  to  spend  as 
much  as  it  wants  to,  an  open-ended 
blank  check  for  the  Congress,  but  not 
for  the  American  people.  They  will 
end  up  paying  for  this  new  entitle- 
ment program  and  the  new  ruling  is 
such  that  they  may  end  up  paying  for 
congressional  mail  with  higher  post- 
age rates. 

Imagine  that.  Congress  in  order  to 
get  around  its  overspending  problem 
in  mail  may  be  passing  the  bill  along 
to  all  Americans  in  the  form  of  higher 
postage.  Unbelievable.  Simply  unbe- 
lievable, but  true.  Sad.  but  true. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MAIL-A 
RESPONSE 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker].  I  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  Chamber  and 
heard  the  gentleman  who  spoke  about 
congressional  postage  here  a  minute 
ago. 

It  is  true  that  an  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  under  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act.  requested,  by  the  way, 


by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Orahm]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuATLE]  and  several  others  who 
were  critical  of  the  process  we  were  at- 
tempting to  use  to  honestly  fund  the 
shortfall  that  we  had  here  in  provid- 
ing for  our  frank.  That  request  that 
they  made.  yes.  did  in  fact  come  for- 
ward with  an  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  been  deemed  to  have 
paid  its  bills  sufficiently  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Most  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  were 
prepared  to  go  forward  in  the  proper 
manner  with  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  make  sure  that  the  funding 
was  made  up.  We  wanted  to  make  a 
number  of  reforms  in  the  process,  lim- 
iting the  number  of  newsletters,  cut- 
ting down  on  the  number  of  first-class 
computer  letters  that  are  sent  out. 

Even  though  we  have  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  coming 
in.  we  were  prepared  to  make  reforms 
in  the  amount  of  mail  that  we  can 
send  out.  particularly  in  an  election 
year. 

The  gentleman  who  was  just  speak- 
ing single-handedly  has  gone  about 
the  process  of  fmstratlng  us  in  our 
desire  to  deal  with  this  in  a  manner 
that  we  need  to  honestly  fund  that 
shortfall. 

I  regret  very  much  that  some  will 
now  hide  behind  this  opinion,  which 
has  been  sought  by  Mr.  Gramm  and 
some  of  the  critics  of  congressional 
mail. 
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So  I  would  say  at  this  point  the 
record  should  show  that  the  proper 
way  to  perform  our  duties  here,  pro- 
ceeding with  reforms  in  the  congres- 
sional mailing  process,  has  been  frus- 
trated. It  has  been  frustrated  by  the 
very  gentleman  who  Just  spoke  out, 
seemingly  placing  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  angels. 


AN  END  RUN  ON  CONGRESSION- 
AL MAIUNG  PRIVILEOES 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  amazing  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  appropria- 
tions subconunittee  that  is  attempting 
to  thrust  another  $45  million  down 
the  throats  of  the  American  people  for 
congressional  mail  come  up  and  make 
a  statement  like  he  just  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  clear  is 
that  this  gentleman  was  attempting  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  live  with  the  $100 
million  that  we  originally  appropri- 
ated for  mail.  That  is  what  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  other  body  are 


also  suggesting,  that  we  ought  to  live 
with  that  kind  of  appropriation  proc- 
ess. 

That  is  what  we  decided  we  were 
going  to  do  earlier  in  this  fiscal  year, 
and  now  the  gentleman  wants  to  turn 
around  and  say  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  save  the  money  are.  in  fact, 
at  fault  for  this  particular  ruling.  That 
is  not  the  case.  What  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  get  some  limits  on  the 
process,  and  the  way  that  an  end  run 
has  now  been  done  Is  to  get  the  whole 
process  declared  an  entitlement. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  Just  spoke  that  it  was 
the  Speaker  himself  who  suggested 
about  2  weeks  ago  that  if  we  could  not 
get  the  appropriation  through  here, 
maybe  we  would  just  have  to  go  out 
and  get  a  way  to  have  the  post  office 
pay  for  it.  The  fact  is,  that  is  exactly 
what  has  been  done  now.  They  have 
figured  out  a  way  for  the  post  office  to 
pay  for  our  mail  without  our  having  to 
come  up  with  the  appropriation. 

I  think  that  is  Just  incredible,  given 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
really  very,  very  much  concerned 
about  this  mailing  process  that  is  cost- 
ing them  now  more  than  $100  million 
a  year. 


FUNDING    THE    SHORTFALL     IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  MAILING 

COSTS 

(Mr.  OUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlemsin  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  yielding. 

What  is  really  Incredible  is  the  hypo- 
critical way  we  go  about  dealing  with 
this  issue  on  the  floor.  First  of  all, 
there  was  never  any  hidden  method  in 
our  approach  to  funding  the  shortfall 
in  mailing.  It  was  clear  very  early  on 
this  year  that,  given  Gramm-Rudman, 
given  reductions  imposed  in  the  other 
body,  given  the  shortfaff  that  was  ob- 
vious very  early  on,  that  we  needed  to 
make  some  reforms  in  the  way  we 
handle  our  congressional  mail  and  at 
the  same  time  we  needed  additional 
funding  to  get  to  an  honest  figure. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  Members  of 
both  the  leadership  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Democrats  got  together. 
We  reached  an  agreement  and  we 
brought  that  agreement  to  the  floor  as 
part  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
objected  and  indicated  that  he,  him- 
self, would  stand  In  the  way  of  dealing 
with  this  in  an  up-front  and  candid 
way,  and  as  a  result  of  not  wanting  to 
expose  the  colleagues  on  the  floor  who 
would  vote  responsibly  In  both  parties. 


we  took  that  provision  out  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill. 

Today  we  find  that  the  very  people, 
the  four  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  have  been  most  enjoying  this  di- 
lemma we  face,  who  have  sought  this 
opinion,  got  an  answer  they  did  not 
expect.  It  is  an  old  saw  to  know  the 
answer  before  you  ask  the  question  if 
you  are  a  good  lawyer.  These  good 
lawyers  did  not  know  the  answer  they 
would  get.  The  one  they  got.  in  effect, 
absolves  us  from  being  responsible.  I 
regret  that,  I  would  still  like  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  honest  way  to  make  re- 
forms in  the  congressional  mailing 
process  and  to  fund  honestly  what  we 
need. 


STICK  WITH  THE  LOWER 
FIGURE  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
MAIL 

(Mr.  DioOUARDI  asked  and  wa< 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  needs  to  be 
made  clear  precisely  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  was  going  to 
do  with  regard  to  franked  mail.  I  was 
going  to  bring  an  amendment  to  the 
floor  to  strike  the  money  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill.  That  Is  what  the  House 
did  not  want  to  vote  on. 

All  I  was  suggesting  was  that  the 
House  ought  to  vote  on  the  issue 
again,  just  as  we  voted  on  the  issue 
before.  When  the  original  appropria- 
tion bill  went  through  for  legislative 
appropriations,  the  House  specifically 
decided  that  it  was  going  to  lower  the 
amount  that  was  In  the  original  bill. 
We  made  a  specific  determination  out 
here  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Miller]  asked  us  to  do,  that  we 
were  going  to  stick  with  a  lower  figure 
for  mail. 

We  found  out  that  Members  over- 
mailed.  So,  therefore,  that  figure  is  a 
problem  for  us.  All  I  was  going  to  do 
was  ask  the  House  to  stick  with  ita 
previous  position,  or  whether  or  not  it 
was  going  to  vote  for  more  money  for 
mail.  The  gentleman  from  California 
now  admits  that  If  the  House  had  had 
that  question  posed  to  It,  a  lot  of 
Members  would  not  vote  for  the  addi- 
tional money. 

Then  I  think  we  ought  to  live  with 
what  we  have  appropriated,  and  that 
is  all  this  gentleman  says.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  live  with  $100  million.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  hypocritical  to  bring  such 
an  issue  to  the  floor,  that  it  is  hypo- 
critical to  suggest  that  Congress 
should  be  be  able  to  live  with  $100  mil- 
lion in  mailing  expenses.   I  do  not 
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regard  that  as  hypocritical  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  to  have  addressed 
and  have  addressed  openly.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  do  that  through  a  voting 
process  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  sought 
to  avoid. 


LET  US  DEAL  WITH  THE 
MAILING  ISSUE  UP  FRONT 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect in  where  I  was  placing  the  term 
hypocrisy.  That  is  one  thing  I  think 
we  can  agree  to. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  hypocritical  for 
the  Members  to  deal  honestly  and  up 
front  with  an  issue  that  affects  every 
one  of  us.  Were  we  all  to  be  required 
to  go  on  a  rollcall  vote,  and  that  may 
yet  come.  I  am  sure  that  a  majority,  a 
responsible  majority,  would  vote  in 
order  that  we  not  leave  the  Postal 
Service  of  what  it  really  wiU  cost  to 
provide  for  the  mail  that  we  all  know 
must  go  out. 

What  is  hypocritical  is  that  those 
Members  who  vote  "no"  know  very 
well  that  their  mail  will  be  sent  out, 
just  as  any  who  vote  "aye."  We  all 
have  the  same  dilemma.  I  happen  to 
have  sent  out  my  first  newsletter  in  2 
years  most  recently.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania sent  out,  but  I  would  guess  it 
is  probably  somewhat  more  than  I 
have  sent. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  We  are  all  indi- 
vidiially  in  charge  of  the  mail  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  own  offices.  But  the  insti- 
tution does  have  a  certain  responsibil- 
ity to  respond  to  people  who  write  us. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  not  all 
newsletters  that  we  send  out  here.  We 
send  out  a  tremendous  amount  of  mail 
in  response  to  very  deep  concerns  that 
our  constituents  have.  They  address 
those  concerns  to  us  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  answer  them.  If  we  do 
not  have  enough  funds  to  do  that 
after  May  or  June  of  this  year,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  who  elected  us. 

The  way  to  deal  with  that  Is  not 
through  some  legal  opinion  that  has 
been  sought  by  our  critics.  It  is  to  deal 
with  the  issue  up  front,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Congress  was 
prepared  to  do  that  until  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
intervened. 


CONTINUED  DIALOG  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  MAILING 

(Mr.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  can  hear 
me,  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  colloquy  that  we  have  a  relatively 
short  agenda  today,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  very  important  topic  that  everybody 
is  interested  in. 

I  would  make  the  recommendation 
that  at  the  conclusion  today,  if  we 
could  get  the  two  gentlemen  who  were 
involved  in  debate,  and  anybody  else 
interested,  that  we  get  involved  in  a 
special  order  to  continue  the  dialog.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  useful  for  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvuiia.       

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  signed  up  for  a 
60-minute  special  order  for  today  and 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  topic 
at  length  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have 
the  whole  thing  aired. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion. 


the  workshop  being  sponsored  by  the 
Compton  Unified  School  District  and 
California  State  University  of  Domln- 
gos  Hills  Student  Affirmative  Action 
Group.  It  appears  now  that  we  are 
going  to  not  only  not  do  anything  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
some  local  governments  are  going  to 
encourage  more  to  come  across  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  educational 
opportunities  even  with  scholarships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  should  teach  our  children  is  that 
adults  face  up  to  their  problems,  no 
matter  how  formidable  or  how  intrac- 
table they  may  be. 

Is  it  not  time  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  followed  this  prescription? 
We  need  immigration  reform  legisla- 
tion not  months  from  now.  not  weeks 
from  now.  but  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motlor.  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1986. 


D  1310 
IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  addressed  this  body  on  three 
separate  occasions  in  special  orders 
concerning  the  urgent  need  for  immi- 
gration reform.  Yet,  despite  my  pleas 
for  this  legislation,  despite  the  support 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  despite  the 
exploding  growth  of  illegal  entries 
along  our  border,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  answered 
with  stony  silence. 

In  this  context,  a  constituent  recent- 
ly sent  me  a  startling  article  from  my 
hometown  paper,  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram.  This  article  is  entitled 
"Undocumented  Alien  College  Work- 
shop Set."  Undocumented  alien,  of 
course,  means  illegal  alien. 

The  article  actually  advertises  a  col- 
lege workshop  for  undocumented 
aliens.  If  you  are  an  imdocimiented 
immigrant  and  you  wish  to  enroll  in  a 
California  State  imiversity,  you  wish 
to  find  out  about  emplojrment  oppor- 
tunities or  even  apply  for  a  scholar- 
ship, you  can  take  this  course  and  find 
out. 

The  article  states  the  instruction 
will  be  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish: 


TO  ALLOW  SUITS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  DAM- 
AGES BY  CONTRACTORS  IN 
ATOMIC  WEAPONS  TESTING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1338)  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  suits 
against  the  United  States  for  acts  or 
omissions  of  contractors  in  carrying 
out  the  atomic  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram, and  to  substitute  the  United 
States  as  the  party  defendant  in  suits 
brought  against  such  contractors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  2681.  Certain  cWil  acttont  liiTolTing  the  atomk 
weapons  testlnf  progn"* 
"(a)<l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
alon  of  this  chapter,  or  section  2401  of  this 
title,  an  action  may  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  for  money  damages  for  Injury 
to  or  loss  property  or  for  personal  Injury  or 
death  due  to  exposure  to  radiation  based  on 
an  act  or  omission  of  a  contractor  In  carry- 
ing out  an  atomic  weapons  testing  program 
under  a  contract  with  the  United  States.  In 
any  such  action,  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  extent  as  the  contractor 
would  be  liable,  and  shall  have  available  as 


defenses  only  those  defenses  that  would  be 
available  to  the  contractor. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  or  section  2401  of  this  title, 
In  any  action  brought  against  any  person 
other  than  the  United  SUtes  for  money 
damages  for  Injury  to  or  loss  of  property  or 
for  personal  Injury  or  death  due  to  exposure 
to  radiation  based  on  an  act  or  omission  of  a 
contractor  In  carrying  out  an  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  program  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  SUtes.  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be  substituted  as  the  party  defendant  and 
shall  have  available  as  defenses  only  those 
defenses  available  to  the  contractor. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  any  action  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  the  contractor  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  corporation  pri- 
marily acting  as  an  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Any  action  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  party  to 
the  action,  be  tried  by  the  court  with  a  Jury. 

"(b)  A  contractor  against  whom  an  action 
described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  Is  brought 
shall  promptly  deliver  all  process  served 
upon  that  contractor  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Upon  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  suit  against  the  contractor 
Is  within  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2> 
of  this  section,  an  action  conunenced  In  a 
SUte  court  shall  be  removed  without  bond 
at  any  time  before  trial  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  In  which  the  action  is  pending. 
For  purposes  of  such  removal,  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
subsection  conclusively  that  the  action  Is 
within  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  United  SUtes  shall  not  be  liable  for  In- 
terest prior  to  Judgment  or  for  punitive 
damages. 

"(d)  The  Judgment  In  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  constitute  a  complete  bar  to 
any  other  civil  action  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
reason  of  the  same  subject  matter,  against 
the  contractor  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  or  against  any  employee  or 
agent  of  the  contractor. 

"(e)  The  Attorney  General  or  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  may  ar- 
bitrate, compromise,  or  settle  any  action 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(f)(1)  No  attorney  may  charge,  demand, 
receive,  or  collect  for  services  rendered,  fees 
in  excess  of  26  percent  of  any  Judgment  ren- 
dered, or  any  compromise  or  settlement 
made.  In  an  action  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Any  attorney  who  violates  paragraph 
(I)  shall.  If  recovery  be  had,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(g)  This  section  applies  to  actions  pend- 
ing on  October  19.  1984.  and  to  actions  com- 
menced after  that  date. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'contractor'  includes  a  contractor,  or  cost  re- 
imbursement subcontractor  of  any  tier,  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  the  United 
SUtes  atomic  weapons  testing  program  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  (or  any  of  iU 
predecessor  agencies.  Including  the  Manhat- 
tan Engineer  District,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration).  Such  term 
also  includes  facilities  which  conduct  or 
have  conducted  research  concerning  health 
effecU  of  Ionizing  radiation  In  connection 
with  the  testing  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (or  any  of  iU  predeces- 
sor agencies).". 


(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"2681.  CerUln  civil  actions  involving  the 
atomic  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram.". 

Sic.  2.  Section  1346  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  district  courU  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  all  actions  under  section 
2681  of  this  title.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickuan]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobli]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guckmam]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  1084,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1985  was  enacted  into  law.  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  this  act  was  section 
1631,  which  has  become  known  as  the 
Warner  amendment.  The  purpose  of 
section  1631  was  to  substitute  the 
United  States  for  the  contractors  as 
defendants  in  actions  arising  out  of 
the  U.S.  atomic  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram. The  act  also  provided  that  juris- 
diction for  these  actions  would  be 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  many  of  the 
pending  actions  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
missal under  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  or  pursuant  to  the 
Feres  doctrine.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  case 
decided  by  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Northern  District  of  California,  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Warner 
amendment,  a  cause  of  action  was  al- 
lowable against  the  Government  con- 
tractors participating  in  the  atomic 
weapons  testing  program.  These 
causes  of  action  were  maintainable 
against  the  contractors  In  State 
courts,  under  State  tort  law  and  al- 
lowed for  trial  by  jury.  Pursuimt  to 
these  contracts,  the  contractors  would 
be  indemnified  by  the  United  States 
for  any  costs  of  litigation,  judgments, 
or  settlements  paid  by  the  contractors. 

The  end  result  is  that  military  and 
civilian  persons  who  have  suffered 
damages  as  result  of  the  U.S.  atomic 
weapons  testing  program  have  been 
left  with  no  judicial  recourse  whatso- 
ever. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher] 
solves  the  problems  created  by  the 
Warner  amendment. 

H.R.  1338  substitutes  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  defendant  in  cases 
arising  out  of  the  U.S.  atomic  weapons 
testing  program,  but  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  so  as  to  allow 
suits  to  be  brought  against  the  United 


SUtei.  The  bill  limits  the  United 
States  to  only  those  defenses  which 
would  have  been  available  to  the  con- 
tractors. The  bill  also  provides  a  right 
to  a  jury  trial  upon  request. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  justice  and 
equity  that  we  give  these  people  back 
their  right  to  a  day  In  court. 

And  I  might  add  parenthetically. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  these  people 
were  people  who  were  exposed  many, 
many  years  ago  to  the  atomic  weapong 
testing  program  in  Utah  and  Nevada 
and  had  rights  to  sue  for  damages 
caused  by  exposure  to  radiation  and 
the  other  damages  due  to  atomic  test- 
ing, and  then,  whammo,  as  result  of 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  this  one 
small  provision  that  was  put  in  there, 
they  lost  their  rights  to  sue.  They  are 
without  a  remedy  whatsoever. 

H.R.  1338  does  not  comment  on  the 
merits  of  an  individual  case.  It  only 
gives  these  people  the  right  to  have 
their  case  heard  in  court  to  restore 
them  to  the  same  position  they  were 
in  before  the  Warner  amendment  was 
adopted. 

These  people  who  have  suffered 
Injury  or  damage  arising  out  of  the 
atomic  weapons  testing  program  had 
this  right  before  enactment  of  the 
Warner  amendment.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  contracU  involved  and  the  fact 
that  ultimately  the  United  States  paid 
the  bill,  I  don't  think  anyone  can  dis- . 
agree  that  the  United  States  is  the 
proper  defendant  in  this  case,  What  Is 
unfair  is  that  by  making  the  United 
States  the  defendant,  the  right  of 
these  individuals  to  have  their  case 
heard  in  court  was  taken  away  because 
the  United  SUtes  had  no  liability 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
This  bill  basically  restores  the  poten- 
tial liability  of  the  Government  if  the 
facts  can  be  proven  under  the  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing  today  and  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
1338. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bon- 
CHIR],  but  before  I  do  so,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  him  for  the  extraordi- 
nary job  he  has  done  in  getting  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  fought  so  hard  for  some- 
thing which  is  right  and  the  many, 
many  people,  including  thousands  of 
veterans  in  this  country  who  were  ex- 
posed years  ago  to  atomic  radiation, 
should  owe  him  a  great  deal  of  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bouchxr]. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Olickmam]  for  yielding. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  today  and  also  commend 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
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[Mr.  Coble]  for  his  assistance  and  his 
support  as  well. 

The  single  purpose  of  H.R.  1338  is  to 
provide  a  day  in  court  for  the  more 
than  250,000  individuals  who  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  as  a  consequence  of 
the  atomic  weapons  testing  program. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1985 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  they  had  an  effective  remedy. 
They  could  sue  the  companies  that 
conducted  weapons  tests  under  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Given  significant  Government  involve- 
ment in  the  planning  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  those  tests,  the  contractors 
have  historically  been  indemnified  by 
the  Government  for  any  loss  they  may 
sustain  as  a  consequence  of  judgments, 
settlements,  or  other  litigation  ex- 
penses arising  from  suits  associated 
with  those  tests. 

So  historicaUy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  finanically  respon- 
sible party. 

In  1984,  the  contractors  who  per- 
formed these  tests  for  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  Congress  and,  in 
effect,  asked  that  they  be  removed 
from  the  litigation  loop.  The  device 
through  which  they  suggested  that 
occur  was  substituting  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  party  defendant  for  the 
contractors  whenever  these  cases  are 
fUed. 

The  contractors  argued  that  since 
the  Government  indemnified  them  in 
any  event,  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  litigation  altogether  and  the 
Government  should  be  required  to 
defend  the  suits  and  to  satisfy  directly 
any  settlements  or  judgments  that 
might  be  forthcoming. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary in  1984  considered  a  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Government  Re- 
lations that  would,  in  fact,  have  substi- 
tuted the  Government  as  the  party  de- 
fendant, but  that  bill  also  made  a  very 
important  provision.  That  was  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  who  may  have 
been  injured  as  a  consequence  of  the 
weapons  tests  to  recover  damages  in 
court. 

The  right  to  sue  would  have  been 
preserved  in  the  bill  that  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary in  1984.  The  full  committee  de- 
clined to  act  on  that  measure. 

Thereafter,  also  in  the  year  1984, 
the  conference  committee  on  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  included  a  provision  in 
that  report  that  substitutes  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  party  defendant  any 

time  a  weapons  contractor  was  sued. 
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Unfortunately  at  that  time,  no  pro- 
tections were  included  for  those  who 
might  have  been  injured  in  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Testing  Program,  and  since 
the  Government  was  substituted  as 
the  party  defendant  under  the  Feres 


doctrine,  men  and  women  who  were  in- 
jured while  in  uniform  are  prohibited 
from  suing  and  under  the  Federal  'Em- 
ployees  Compensation  Act,  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  also  barred  from  filing  suit. 

The  net  effect  of  that  provision  was 
to  deny  these  Individuals  any  remedy. 
H.R.  1338  is  designed  to  address  that 
injustice  and  to  provide  these  individ- 
uals with  a  day  in  court.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  substitution  of  the 
Government  for  the  contractors  as  the 
party  defendant,  but  it  would  open  the 
courthouse  doors  to  those  injured  by 
giving  the  Government  only  the  de- 
fenses that  the  contractors  themselves 
could  have  used. 

No  longer  would  the  Feres  doctrine 
bar  suits  by  men  and  women  injured 
while  in  unf  iorm,  and  no  longer  would 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  prevent  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  having 
their  day  in  court. 

The  bill  merely  gives  these  250,000 
individuals  the  same  rights  they  pos- 
sessed prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
DOD  conference  report  in  1985.  They 
must  still  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of 
showing  exposure  to  radiation  by 
being  exposed  to  these  tests.  They 
must  still  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of 
establishing  their  damages  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  exposure  and  they  must 
still  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
causal  connection  between  the  expo- 
sure and  the  damages  they  suffered; 
but  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
sue. 

We  owe  them  at  least  that  much; 
justice  and  fairness  demands  no  less.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
the  approval  of  H.R.  1338,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher] 
have  presented  pertinent  formation 
applicable  to  this  bill,  and  I  will  not 
add  to  that. 

I  will  note  for  the  record,  however, 
that  this  is  a  bill  which  has  support 
from  both  sides  on  the  aisle. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1338. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAV£ 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  on  H.R. 
1338.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDUCATION       RESEARCH       AND 

STATISTICS    AMENDMENTS    OP 

1986 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  2246)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2246 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Edu- 
cation Research  and  Statistics  Amendments 
of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

(a)  Oftice  op  Educational  Research  amd 
Improvement.— Section  405  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e: 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  EDOCATIOHAL  RESEARCH  AMD 
IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide to  every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  age,  handi- 
cap, national  origin,  or  social  class.  Al- 
though the  American  education  system  has 
pursued  this  objective,  it  has  not  attained  it. 
Inequalities  of  opportunity  to  receive  high 
quality  education  remain  pronounced.  To 
achieve  the  goal  of  quality  education  re- 
quires the  continued  pursuit  of  knowledge 
about  education  through  research,  improve- 
ment activities,  data  collection,  and  infor- 
mation dissemination.  While  the  direction 
of  American  education  remains  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Govenmient  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
conduct  and  support  of  scientific  Inquiry 
into  the  educational  process. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to— 

"(A)  promote  the  improvement  of  Ameri- 
can education: 

"(B)  advance  the  practice  of  education  as 
an  art,  science,  and  profession: 

"(C)  support  educational  research  of  the 
highest  quality: 

"(D)  strengthen  the  educational  research 
and  development  system: 

"(E)  improve  educational  techniques  and 
training; 

"(F)  assess  the  national  progress  of  this 
Nation's  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions, particularly  special  populations;  and 

"(G)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  sta- 
tistics and  other  data  related  to  education  in 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(A)  the  term  'educational  research'  in- 
cludes basic  and  applied  research,  develop- 
ment, planning,  surveys,  assessments,  eval- 
uations. Investigations,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  In  the  field  of  education  and 
other  fields  relating  to  education;  and 

"(B)  the  terms  United  States'  and  'State' 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

"(bHl)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'Office')  established  by  section  206  of  the 
Department  of  Education  Organization  Act 
to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Office  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  (referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  Assistant  Secretary')  estab- 
lished by  section  202  of  the  Depiutment  of 
Education  Organization  Act  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Council')  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (c); 

"(B)  the  Center  for  Statistics  established 
by  section  406  of  the  Act;  and 

"(C)  such  other  units  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Office. 

"(2)(A)  The  Office  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  seek  to 
improve  education  in  the  United  States 
through  concentrating  the  resources  of  the 
Office  on  the  following  priority  research 
and  development  needs— 

"(i)  Improving  student  achievement: 

'"(11)  improving  the  ability  of  schools  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students, 
including  those  with  handicaps,  those  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  women, 
older  students,  part-time  students,  and  stu- 
dents who  are  socially,  economically,  or  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged: 

"'(ill)  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing statistics  and  other  data  related  to  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions: and 

"(Iv)  improving  the  dissemination  and  ap- 
plication of  Icnowledge  obtained  through 
educational  research  and  data  collection, 
particularly  to  education  professionals  and 
policy  makers. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
research  priorities  in  the  Federal  Register 
every  two  years,  not  later  than  October  1. 
and  shall  allow  a  period  of  sixty  days  for 
public  comments  and  suggestions. 

"'(c)(1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  such  ex 
officio  members  who  are  officers  of  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate, including  the  Assistant  Secretary.  A 
majority  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
chairperson  of  the  Council  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed memt>ers.  Ex  officio  members  shall 
not  have  a  vote  on  the  Council.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed  to 
ensure  that  the  Council  Is  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public;  the  educa- 
tion professions.  Including  practitioners; 
pollcymtUcers  and  researchers;  and  the  vari- 
ous fields  and  levels  of  education. 

'"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
terms  of  three  years. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(1)  five  shall  l>e  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year; 


"(11)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years;  and 

"(ill)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years; 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 

of  appointment. 

"(C)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  a  term  until  a  successor 
has  taken  office. 

"(D)  An  appointed  member  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
the  Council  during  the  2-year  period  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  on  the  policies  and  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Office; 

"(B)  review  and  publicly  comment  on  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  Office; 

"(C)  conduct  such  activities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  its  functions  under  this  sub- 
section; 

"(D)  prepare  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  as  are  appro- 
priate; and 

"(E)  submit,  no  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year,  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Office,  and 
on  education,  education  research,  and  data 
gathering  In  general. 

"'(d)(1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Office  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  conduct  educational  research;  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  disseminate  the  findings 
of  educational  research;  train  Individuals  in 
educational  research;  assist  and  foster  edu- 
cational research,  data  collection,  dissemina- 
tion, and  training;  promote  the  coordination 
of  education  research  and  research  support 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  other- 
wise assist  and  foster  such  research;  and  col- 
lect; analyze,  and  disseminate  statistics  and 
other  data  related  to  education  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  appoint,  for  terms 
not  to  exceed  three  years  (without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service)  and  may  compensate  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates)  such  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Office  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  accomplish  Its 
functions.  The  Secretary  may  also  appoint 
and  compensate  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  number  of  full-time,  regular  scientific  or 
professional  employees  of  the  Office  with- 
out regard  to  such  provisions.  The  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  such  employees  may  not 
exceed  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  pay  for 
grade  GS-15  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  except  that  the  pay 
of  any  employee  employed  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Education  Research 
and  Statistics  Amendments  of  1986  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  application  of  such  maximum 
pay  limitation. 

"'(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the 
activities  in  paragraph  (D— 

"(1)  directly: 

"(11)  through  grants,  contracts,  and  coop- 
erative agreements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  and  private  organi- 
zations, institutions,  agencies,  and  individ- 
uals; and 

"(ill)  through  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance. 


"(B)  When  making  awards  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  solicit  recommendations  and  advice  re- 
garding research  priorities,  opportunities, 
and  strategies  from  qualified  experts,  such 
as  education  professionals  and  policymak- 
ers, personnel  of  the  regional  education  lab- 
oratories and  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  supported  under  paragraph 
(4),  and  the  Council,  as  well  as  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  general  public: 

"(11)  employ  suitable  selection  procedures 
utilizing  the  procedures  and  principles  of 
peer  review;  and 

"(HI)  determine  that  the  activities  aasUted 
will  be  conducted  efficiently,  will  be  of  high 
quality,  and  will  meet  priority  research  and 
development  needs  under  this  section. 

"(4)(A)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Office,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
support— 

"(I)  regional  educational  laboratories  es- 
tablished by  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  serve  a  specific 
region  of  the  Nation  under  the  guidance  of 
a  regionally  representative  governing  board; 

"(11)  research  and  development  centers  es- 
tablished by  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, by  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
consort  with  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  by  Interstate  agen- 
cies established  by  compact  which  operate 
subsidiary  bodies  established  to  conduct 
postsecondary  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment; 

"(ill)  meritorious  unsolicited  proposals  for 
educational  research  and  related  activities 
that  are  authorized  by  this  subsection:  and 

"'(Iv)  proposals  that  are  specifically  invited 
or  requested  by  the  Secretary,  which  meet 
priority  research  and  development  needs 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Prior  to  awarding  a  grant  or  entering 
into  a  contract  for  a  regional  educational 
laboratory  or  research  and  development 
center  under  subparagraph  (AKl)  or  (AXU). 
the  Secretary  shall  Invite  applications  to 
compete  for  such  laboratories  and  centers 
through  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(C)  Each  application  for  assistance  under 
subparagraph  (A)(1)  or  (11)  as  a  regional  edu- 
cational laboratory  or  a  research  and  devel- 
opment center  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire, including  assurances  that  the  appli- 
cant will— 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
research  and  development  activities; 

"(11)  prepare  a  long-range  plan  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  such  research  and  develop- 
ment activities; 

"(ill)  ensure  that  information  developed  as 
a  result  of  such  research  and  development 
activities,  Including  new  educational  meth- 
ods, practices,  techniques,  and  products,  will 
be  appropriately  disseminated; 

"(Iv)  provide  technical  assistance  to  appro- 
priate educational  agencies  and  institutions; 
and 

""(V)  to  the  extent  practicable,  provide 
training  for  Individuals,  emphasizing  train- 
ing opportunities  for  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups,  in  the  use  of  new  educa- 
tional methods,  practices,  techniques,  and 
products  developed  In  connection  with  such 
activities. 

"(D)  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no  con- 
tract entered  Into  for  assistance  described 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  (11)  unless— 

"(1)  proposals  for  assistance  under  this 
sutMectlon  are  solicited  from  regional  educa- 
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tional  laboratories  and  research  and  devel- 
opment centers  by  the  Office; 

"(11)  proposals  for  such  assistance  are  de- 
veloped by  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories and  the  research  and  development 
centers  in  consulUtion  with  the  Office;  and 
■■(ill)  the  Office  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed activities  will  be  consistent  with  the 
education  research  and  development  pro- 
gram and  dissemination  activities  which  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Office. 

"(E)  No  regional  educational  laboratory  or 
research  and  development  center  receiving 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall,  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  that  assistance,  be 
ineligible  to  receive  any  other  assistance 
from  the  Office  authorized  by  law. 

"(P)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
adequate  funds  to  support  meritorious,  un- 
solicited proposals  as  described  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii),  and  provide  sufficient 
notice  of  the  availability  of  such  funds  to  In- 
dividual researchers  in  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

"(5)  The  Secretary,  from  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  section,  may  establish  and 
maintain  research  fellowships  in  the  Office, 
for  scholars,  researchers,  and  statisticians 
engaged  in  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  about  education  and  educa- 
tional research.  Subject  to  regulations  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  fellowships  may  in- 
clude such  stipends  and  allowance,  including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  provided  for 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  other  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Office  under  this  section,  the 
Office  shall  carry  out,  by  grant  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, a  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  which  shall  have  as  a  primary  pur- 
pose the  assessment  of  the  performance  of 
children  and  young  adults  in  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  mathematics,  communication, 
and  other  subjects  and  skills.  Such  a  Na- 
tional Assessment  shall— 

"(A)  collect  and  report  at  least  once  every 
five  years  data  assessing  the  performance  of 
students  at  various  age  or  grade  levels  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics; 

"(B)  report,  periodically,  data  on  changes 
in  knowledge  and  skills  of  such  students 
over  a  period  of  time; 

"(C)  conduct  special  assessments  of  other 
educational  areas,  as  the  need  for  additional 
national  information  arises; 

"(D)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  and  to  local  education- 
al agencies  on  the  use  of  National  Assess- 
ment objectives,  primarily  pertaining  to  the 
basic  skills  of  reading,  mathematics,  and 
communication,  and  on  making  comparisons 
of  such  assessments  with  the  national  pro- 
file and  change  data  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assessment;  and 

■(E)  with  respect  to  each  State  which  vol- 
untarily participates  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (5),  provide  for  a  statement  of  in- 
formation collected  by  the  National  Assess- 
ment for  each  such  State. 

"(2)(A)  The  organization  through  which 
the  Office  carries  out  the  National  Assess- 
ment shall  be  responsible  for  overall  man- 
agement of  the  National  Assessment.  Such 
organization  shall  delegate  authority  to 
design  and  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  to  an  Assessment  Policy 
Committee,  established  by  such  organiza- 
tion. The  Assessment  Policy  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  five  members  appointed  by  the  organi- 
sation of  whom  two  members  shall  be  repre- 


sentatives of  business  and  industry  and 
three  members  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  general  public;  and 

"(11)  fourteen  members  appointed  by  the 
organization  from  the  categories  of  mem- 
bership specified  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Members  of  the  Assessment  Policy 
Committee  appointed  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (AMID  shall  be— 
"(i)  one  chief  State  school  officer; 
"(ID  two  State  legislators; 
"(111)  two  school  district  superintendents; 
"(Iv)  one  member  of  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation; 
"(V)  one  member  of  a  local  school  board; 
"(vl)  one  Governor  of  a  State; 
"(vU)  four  classroom  teachers; 
"(vill)  one  elementary  school   principal; 
and 
"(Ix)  one  secondary  school  principal. 
"(C)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  serve 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Assessment 
Policy  Committee.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  also  appoint  a  member  of  the  Council 
to  serve  as  nonvoting  member  of  the  Assess- 
ment Policy  Committee. 

"(D)  Members  appointed  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A)(1)  and  (ID  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  for  three  years  on  a 
staggered  basis. 

"(3)  The  Assessment  Policy  Committee  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  design  of  the  National  Assess- 
ment, including  the  selection  of  the  learning 
areas  to  be  assessed,  the  development  and 
selection  of  goal  statements  and  assessment 
items,  the  assessment  methodology,  the 
form  and  content  of  the  reporting  and  dis- 
semination of  assessment  results,  and  stud- 
ies to  evaluate  and  improve  the  form  and 
utilization  of  the  National  Assessment.  The 
appropriateness  of  all  cognitive,  back- 
ground, and  attitude  Items  developed  as 
part  of  the  National  Assessment  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Assessment  Policy 
Committee.  Such  items  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  a 
single  period  of  not  more  than  60  days. 

"(4)  Each  learning  area  assessment  shall 
have  goal  statements  devised  through  a  na- 
tional consensus  approach,  providing  for 
active  participation  of  teachers,  curriculum 
specialists,  subject  matter  specialists,  local 
sch<x>l  administrators,  parents,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public.  All  items  selected 
for  use  in  the  assessment  shall  be  reviewed 
to  exclude  items  which  might  reflect  racial, 
sex.  cultural,  or  regional  bias. 

"(5)  Participation  In  the  National  Assess- 
ment by  State  and  local  education  agencies 
selected  as  part  of  a  sample  of  such  agencies 
shall  be  voluntary. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
periodic  review  of  the  National  Assessment. 
This  review  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  the  conduct  and  useful- 
ness of  the  National  Assessment  and  shall 
result  in  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  on  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  stemming  from  the  review.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  these  findings  and 
recommendations  In  designing  the  competi- 
tion to  select  the  organization  through 
which  the  Office  carries  out  the  National 
Assessment. 

"(fXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $51,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  95  percent  of  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  to  carry 


out  this  section  through  granU,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  contracts. 

"(3)  When  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
uses  funds  to  support  a  single  project  under 
this  section,  the  Office  may  act  for  all  such 
agencies  in  administering  those  funds.". 

(b)  Thamsitiom  Phovisioms.- On  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  property  and 
records  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  Research  and  Improvement. 

(c)  Employmdit  Limitatiom  Waiver.— 
Notwithstanding  the  3-year  employment 
period  limitation  under  section  405(d)(2)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  continue  to  employ  for  an  in- 
definite period  three  individuals,  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  who  are  employed  by  the 
Office  of  Education  Research  and  Improve- 
ment on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  were  employed  by  such  office  on  April 
1,  1986,  and  were  employed  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  under  Its  excepted 
hiring  authority  immediately  prior  to  em- 
ployment by  such  office.  

(d)  TTCHMICAL    AMD    COKFORMlllG    AMKHB- 

MZHTS.— Section  401  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
88)  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  3.  CENTER  FOR  STATISTICS. 

(aXl)  The  heading  for  section  406  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"CENTER  FOR  STATISTICS". 

(2)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (e)  and  redesignating  subsections 
(f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (e).  (f),  (g). 
and  (h).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
"Office"  and  everything  that  follows  and  In- 
serting "Office  of  Education  Research  and 
Improvement,  a  Center  for  Statistics  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Center')."; 
and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "an 
Administrator"  and  Inserting  "a  Director". 

(c)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  ".  and 
analyze,"  immediately  after  "collect"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "If  feasi- 
ble, on  a  State-by-state  basis,"  after  "(1)"; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  "Educa- 
tion Division"  and  inserting  "Department  of 
Education". 

(d)  Section  406(cH2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D) 
as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C);  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A)  (as  redesignated 
In  paragraph  (D)  by  striking  "Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,"  and 
inserting  "Assistant  Secretary,". 

(e)  Section  406(d)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Assistant  Secretary"  and  in- 
serting "Secretary" 

(f )  Section  406(e)  of  the  act  (as  redesignat- 
ed In  subsection  (IK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  "The  Center  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish transcripts  or  copies  of  tables  and 
other  statistical  records  of  the  Office  and 
make  special  statistical  compilations  and 
surveys  for  SUte  and  local  officials,  public 
and  private  organizations,  and  individuals. 
The  Center  shall  provide  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  opportunities  to  sug- 
gest the  development  of  particular  compila- 
tions of  statistics,  surveys,  and  analyses  that 
would  assist  those  educational  agencies. '; 


(C)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  "As- 
sistant Secretary"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  "Secretary";  and 

(D)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B);  and 
(2)  by  striking  paragraph  <3);  and 

(g)  Section  406(f)  (as  redesignated  In  sub- 
section (a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  40S(e)  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989." 

(h)  Section  406(g)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g>  In  addition  to  its  other  responsibil- 
ities, the  Center  shall  collect  uniform  data 
from  the  States  on  the  financing  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Each  State 
receiving  funds  under  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Center  in  this 
effort.". 

SEC.  4.  USE  OF  (X>UNCIL  STAFF  AND  FACILITIES. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Researeh  and  Improvement,  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Education  Statistics,  and 
members  of  such  councils  may  not  use  any 
staff,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  or 
franking  privileges  of  the  councils  for  activi- 
ties unrelated  to  the  purposes  of  the  coun- 
cils. 

SEC   S.   SPECIAL   PROJECTS   UNDER  THE   SECRE- 
TARY'S DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS. 

(a)  DiSCRETIONART       PROGRAMS.— SeCtion 

583(a)(1)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by 
striking  ",  Including"  and  all  that  follows 
before  the  semicolon. 

(b)  Priority  Pumoing.— Section  583(b)  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  comma  In 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  comma  in 
paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  a  National  Diffusion  Network  pro- 
gram as  described  in  subsection  (c),"; 

(4)  by  striking  "paragraph  (4))"  and  In- 
serting "paragraph  (4)  and  not  less  than  34 
percent  of  funds  reserved  for  the  purt>ose8 
of  this  section  in  the  case  of  the  program  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (5))". 

(c)  National  Diptosioh  Nrwork.— Sec- 
tion 583  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsection  (c): 

"(c)(1)  The  National  Diffusion  Network 
program  under  subsection  (b)(5)  shaU  be  a 
national  program  that  recognizes  and  fur- 
thers excellence  In  education  by:  (A)  pro- 
moting the  awareness  and  implementation 
of  exemplary  educational  programs,  prod- 
ucts, and  practices  to  Interested  elementary, 
secondary,  and  postaecondary  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation;  and  (B)  promoting 
the  utilization  of  the  knowledge,  talents. 
and  services  of  local  staff  associated  with 
various  educational  excellence  recognition 
efforts. 

"(2)  The  program  shall  be  directed  to- 
wards improving  the  quality  of  education 
through  the  Implementation  of  promising 
and  validated  innovations  and  improve- 
ments In  educational  programs,  products, 
and  practices,  and  through  the  provision  of 
training,  consultation,  and  related  assist- 
ance services. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  program  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(A)  acquaint  persons  responsible  for  the 
operation   of   elementary,   secondary,   and 


postsecondary  schools  with  Information 
about  exemplary  educational  programs, 
products,  practices,  and  services; 

"(B)  assist  them  in  implementing  pro- 
grams, products,  and  practices,  which  those 
persons  determine  to  hold  promise  for  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  in  the 
schools  for  which  they  are  responsible  by 
providing  materials,  initial  training,  and  on- 
going implementation  assistance; 

"(C)  ensure  that  all  such  programs,  prod- 
ucts, and  practices  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
evaluation  with  respect  to  their  effective- 
ness and  their  capacity  for  implementation; 

'(D)  provide  program  development  assist- 
ance toward  the  recognition,  (Ussemlnatlon, 
and  Implementation  of  promising  practices 
that  hold  the  potential  for  answering  criti- 
cal needs  and  that  have  achieved  credibility 
because  of  their  effective  use  In  schools;  and 

"(E)  ensure  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  innovations  disseminated  represent 
significant  changes  In  practice  for  schools 
and  teachers; 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  local 
educational  agencies.  State  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  organizations.". 

SEC. «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2246,  as  amended,  the  Education- 
al Research  and  Statistics  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
identical  to  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
with  two  agreed  upon  chtmges.  The 
bill  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
hearings  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  It  is  also  the  product  of 
extensive  conmients  by  and  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  re- 
search and  education  community  and 
the  administration. 

The  biU  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Gns  Hawkins,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  aoid  Voca- 
tional Education  and  to  Mr.  Jeitoros, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  Mr.  Ooodling,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and    Vocational    Education,    to    Mr. 


Bartlett.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  and  Mr.  Kildeb.  a 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  research  and  data 
collection  functions  for  3  years.  Based 
on  an  agreement  with  the  minority, 
the  authorization  level  for  research 
has  been  reduced  from  $55  million,  the 
level  agreed  to  at  full  committee,  to 
$51.2  million.  The  $51.2  million  figure 
reflects  a  70-percent  reduction  from 
the  fiscal  year  1986  authorization 
level.  The  authorization  level  for  data 
collection  is  set  at  $20  million.  The  au- 
thorization level  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  fiscal  year  1989  is  set  at  "such 
sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

The  second  change  from  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  committee  en- 
ables the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  fund  the  National  Assessment 
of  Education  Progress  out  of  section 
406  of  OEPA— data  collection.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  in  fact  fund  the 
National  Assessment  out  of  section  406 
of  OEPA  because  the  Center  for  Sta- 
tistics in  the  Office  of  Ekiucational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  is  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  National  Assess- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  makes  needed  technical 
changes  to  bring  about  conformity  be- 
tween current  law  and  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  abolish  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  consolidate 
the  fimctions  previously  performed  by 
NIE  into  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement. 

In  addition,  the  bill  changes  the  role 
of  the  advisory  council  from  policy- 
making to  advisory  and  clarifies  some 
details  of  the  coimcil,  including  who  is 
a  voting  member,  provisions  for  re- 
placement of  members,  and  the  duties 
of  the  coimcil. 

The  important  role  played  by  our 
educational  laboratories  and  research 
centers  is  retained  and  language  is 
added  to  clarify  procedures  for  recom- 
petition  and  their  relationship  with 
the  Department  of  Education. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  available  adequate 
funds  to  support  meritorious  unsolic- 
ited proposals  and  provide  sufficient 
notice  of  the  availability  of  such  funds 
to  individual  researchers  in  all  regions 
of  the  country.  Additional  require- 
ments are  included  regarding  peer 
review  pr(x;edures  and  wide  consulta- 
tion in  determining  those  projects  or 
activities  to  be  funded. 

The  bill  also  retains  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  and 
includes  certain  changes  that 
strengthen  and  reaffirm  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  technical 
and  conforming  changes  to  the  data 
collection  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
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partment,  broadens  the  functions  of 
the  center,  and  modifies  current  poli- 
cies with  respect  ot  statistical  compila- 
tions and  surveys. 

It  also  makes  certain  amendments  to 
the  National  Diffussion  Network, 
which  will  be  described  by  Mr.  Kildee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bipartisan  bill  which  reauthorizes  the 
research  and  data  collection  functions 
of  the  DJS.  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  BARTLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2246.  the  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Statistics  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  addresses  a  necessary 
Federal  function  toward  the  goal  of 
improving  our  educational  system. 
This  bill  improves  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  and  will  assist  educators, 
parents,  and  policymakers  to  under- 
stand the  impact  of  current  education- 
al practices  so  that  those  practices  can 
be  appropriately  modified  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  students  of  all  ages. 

In  addition  to  what  I  believe  are  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  research  and  statistics 
wings  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  continued  in  H.R.  2246,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  because  it 
takes  a  reasonable  approach  to  fund- 
ing levels.  H.R.  2246  sets  the  authori- 
zation level  for  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  National  Institutue  of 
Education  at  the  fiscal  year  1986  pre- 
sequestration  appropriation  level  of 
$51.2  million  and  allows  for  modest 
growth  in  the  area  of  statistics  in 
order  to  accomodate  new  requirements 
in  the  act.  My  preference  would  have 
been  to  freeze  all  authorization  levels 
are  due  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation 
level,  but  I  do  believe  this  legislation 
takes  a  major  step  toward  assigning 
higher  priorities  to  statistic,  assess- 
ment dissemination. 

I  wish  to  recognize  Congressman  Pat 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education,  for  his  ef 
forts  on  this  bill.  Chairman  Williams 
has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  bill  that  was  initially  mired  in  con- 
troversy. The  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort,  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, with  fimding  levels  that  repre- 
sent a  serious  attempt  to  contain  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  congratulate  Chair- 
man Williams,  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  cooperative  approach  he 
has  taken  toward  the  development  of 
this  legislation. 

I  take  special  note  of  those  parts  of 
this  legislation  which  will  ensure  that 
the  benefits  of  federally  supported 
educational  research  will  be  dissemi- 
nated in  a  usable  form,  to  local  educa- 
tors and  parents.  Provisions  in  H.R. 

2246  wiU  improve  the  Department  of 

Education's    dissemination    functions 


and  give  State  and  local  educators 
more  of  a  voice  in  determining  the  De- 
partment's research  priorities.  The  bill 
will  also  generate  more  national  data 
on  a  State-by-State  basis,  thereby  im- 
proving the  usefulness  of  this  informa- 
tion to  State  educational  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
Federal  educational  research  accessi- 
ble to  the  third  grade  teacher  in  Del 
Rio,  TX  and  all  parents  and  educators 
around  the  country. 

This  program  has  generated  a  fair 
number  of  detractors  whose  legitimate 
criticism  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  has  in  part  led  to  many  of 
the  improvements  contained  in  H.R. 
2246.  This  legislation  essentially  codi- 
fies the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  initiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  William  Ben- 
nett. I  am  confident  that  this  reorga- 
nization will  prove  to  make  the  office 
more  efficient,  and  the  research  more 
relevant  to  State  and  local  educators. 

This  program  and  this  legislation  de- 
serve congressional  support  because  of 
the  improvements  being  proposed  in 
the  program  and  because  of  the  rea- 
sonable authorization  levels  contained 
in  the  legislation. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  yield  time  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Kildee],  who  has  taken  a  big 
part  in  this  legislation  and  helped  to 
move  it  along  to  this  point.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  tkne  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2246.  the  Education 
Research  and  Statistics  Amendments 
of  1986.  H.R.  2246  would  help  achieve 
the  goal  of  quality  education  by  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  American 
education,  by  strengthening  the  edu- 
cation and  research  development 
system,  and  by  collecting,  analyzing, 
and  disseminating  statistics  and  other 
data  related  to  education  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  NIE  provisions, 
section  5  of  H.R.  2246  incorporates 
provisions  from  H.R.  147,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  5,  1985,  and 
which  is  cosponsored  by  78  Members 
of  the  House.  These  provisions  ensure 
funding  for  the  national  diffusion  net- 
work. The  national  diffusion  network 
[NDN]  was  created  in  1974  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Its  objective  is  to  carry  out  a 
congressional  mandate  to  improve  edu- 
cational quality  through  the  dissemi- 
nation of  exemplary  educational  pro- 
grams to  school  districts  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
gram in  the  country  that  has  this  ob- 
jective. The  NDN  also  provides  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  that  wish  to 


adopt  and  operate  any  of  these  pro- 
grams. Though  relatively  small,  the 
NDN  as  amassed  an  impressive  record 
of  success  in  meeting  this  objective. 

Since  1974,  the  NDN  has  been  fos- 
tering the  improvement  of  educational 
practice  in  school  districts  in  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  provision  merely  ensures  fund- 
ing under  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary fund  by  moving  it  into  tier  I  of 
this  fimd. 

Currently,  NDN  programs  are 
funded  from  tiefl  II  of  the  Secretary's 
fund. 

The  national  diffusion  network  has 
been  funded  each  year  since  1977. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  would 
take  no  money  away  from  any  of  the 
other  programs  currently  funded  by 
the  Secretary's  fund,  since  NDN  pro- 
grams have  been  funded  from  teir  II 
of  this  fund  since  1981. 

This  provision  was  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, which  reported  this  legisla- 
tion, and  was  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  addition,  it  was  supported  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary, Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education  and  was  adopted  at  full 
committee  by  unanimous  consent. 

Also  incorporated  into  H.R.  2246  are 
provisions  from  H.R.  2210,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  April  24,  1985.  H.R.  2210, 
adds  two  principals  to  the  Assessment 
Policy  Committee  [APCl,  a  body  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  help  assess 
education  policymaking  at  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

H.R.  2210  enhances  the  Important 
task  of  assessing  the  achievement 
levels  of  children  and  young  adults  In 
the  basic  skills  of  reacUng.  mathemat- 
ics, and  communication. 

Congress  mandated  a  national  as- 
sessment of  education  progress  when 
it  enacted  Public  Law  95-561,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act 
[GEPA].  The  APC  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  selecting  the  learning  areas  to 
be  assessed,  developing  goals  and  as- 
sessment objectives,  identifying  appro- 
priate methodology  and  ground  rules 
for  measuring  educational  progress 
and  determining  the  form  and  content 
to  the  assessment's  report,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  dissemination.  The 
APC  also  conducts  studies  on  how  to 
Improve  the  ultimate  use  of  the  na- 
tional assessment. 

Principals  set  the  learning  climate, 
are  the  curriculum  leaders  and  are  the 
ones  who  implement  change  in  each 
school.  They  observe  and  assess  the 
daily  implementation  of  curricula.  Sec- 
ondary and  elementary  principals 
would  bring  to  the  APC  a  much 
needed  perspective  of  the  every  day 
implementation    and    assessment    of 


curricula.  This  measure  affords  the 
utilization  of  this  perspective. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2246.  which 
includes  these  important  provisions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Elducation  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill  before  us.  H.R.  2246,  the  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Statistics  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 1  first  want  to  thank  all 
the  Members  involved  from  the  two 
subcommittees:  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee;  Mr.  Goodling,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Elementa- 
ry, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee;  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Williams;  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Bartlett  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Further,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Department  of  Education  for  working 
closely  with  all  of  us  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  Through  all  of  these  efforts 
we  were  able  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
search and  statistical  data  collection 
functions  of  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue, will  respond  more  to  field  initia- 
tives, and  will  serve  the  education 
community  and  the  general  public  In  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

With  greater  emphasis  being  placed 
on  educational  excellence  through 
school  reform  and  Improvement,  there 
Is  considerable  need  for  data  and  reli- 
able research  regarding  this  Nation's 
schools.  We  need  to  have  a  consistent 
data  base  to  better  imderstand  what  is 
taking  place  in  our  schools  today. 
Policy  makers  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, local.  State,  and  Federal,  need  ac- 
curate data  in  order  to  make  informed 
decisions  regarding  the  education  of 
this  country's  children.  Such  decisions 
cannot  be  made  without  up-to-date, 
fundamental  information  about  the 
education  system  we  already  have. 

This  bill  reflects  the  new  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  Department's 
research,  statistical  and  education  im- 
provement activities  administered 
through  its  Office  of  Education  Re- 
search and  Improvement  [OERI].  The 
focus  of  OERI  is  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's information  base  both  in  the 
amount  of  data  collected  and  In  its 
content;  to  broaden  general  under- 
standing of  educational  outcomes 
through  strengthened  assessments 
such  as  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  [NAEP];  to  im- 
prove dissemination  efforts;  and  to 
augment  the  knowledge  of  successful 
educational  practices  through  re- 
search. For  example,  the  value  of  peer 
review  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of 


education  contracts  for  research  has 
been  reaffirmed.  NAEP  will  include 
data  that  will  allow  state  policymakers 
to  make  interstate  comparisons  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  and  will  include,  for 
example,  out-of-school  17-year-olds  In 
its  assessment.  In  addition,  not  only 
will  the  National  Center  for  Statistics 
be  authorized  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate data,  but  it  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  analyze  the  data  collected.  All  of 
these  factors  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  the  overall  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  Office  of  Education 
Research  and  Improvement,  but  more 
Importantly,  ultimately  In  more  acces- 
sible information,  sounder  research, 
and  Improved  educational  perform- 
ance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  know 
what  works. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2246,  the  Education  and  Statistics 
Amendments  of  1986  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  for  bringing  us  a  bill 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of  these 
areas  to  education. 

Too  often  when  thinking  about  education, 
we  forget  that  much  of  what  is  done  today 
comes  from  a  body  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  collected,  developed,  and  analyzed  by 
experts  in  the  field  of  education  research.  The 
recent  education  reforms  enacted  by  States 
stem  from  federally  supported  education  re- 
search: indeed,  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  is  based 
on  the  research  and  data  collected  and  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
While  we  agree  that  education  is  primarily  tfie 
responstt>ility  of  States  and  local  govem- 
ments,  I  hope  we  also  could  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  important  leadership  in  the 
field  of  education  research.  I  believe  that  no 
other  unit  of  government  can  as  efficiently 
and  economically  support  education  research. 

In  my  own  district,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
whk:h  is  home  to  the  National  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Reading,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
reading  research.  Work  conducted  by  the 
center  not  only  adds  to  the  important  body  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  advances  in  the  field 
but  will  have  direct  results  on  the  day  to  day 
practk:e  in  the  classrooms.  For  example,  the 
center  has  provided  advice  to  publishers 
which  will  translate  into  important  improve- 
ments in  texttXMks;  they  have  also  influenced 
State-wide  teacher  training  and  textt>ook 
adoption.  "Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers,"  a 
national  report  published  by  the  center  last 
year,  synthesizes  critical  research  in  the  field 
of  reading  and  provides  professionals  with  Im- 
portant understandingb  on  the  state  of  tf)e  art 
in  teaching  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  work  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  Federal  leadership 
and  support.  And  if  education  Is  crucial  to  this 
Nation's  well  being,  than  it  is  incumt>ent  upon 
this  Congress  to  provide  support  for  the  very 
stuff  that  fuels  improvement  in  the  education 
enterprise. 

The  bill  we  conskler  today  contains  a 
number  of  important  aspects  that  deserve  at- 
tention. H.R.  2246  will  put  into  law  a  new  reor- 
ganization that  holds  promise  for  a  nrK>re  logi- 


cal and  effldant  operation  tfwn  we  had 
before.  While  I  am  disappointed  to  see  ttw 
designation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tk>n  removed,  it  Is  my  hope  that  through  tf>is 
new  organization,  education  research  and  the 
education  community  can  be  better  served. 

Further,  the  bill  provkles  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  a  balanced  portfolk)  of  research  and 
improvement  activities.  Research  initiated  by 
tt)e  field  is  an  important  component  to  tfw 
overall  research  agenda.  Unfortunately  this 
area  has  suffered  major  cuttxacks  and  in  1984 
was  completely  eliminated.  Part  of  tt>e  prob- 
lem is  created  by  sharp  declines  In  overall 
fundir)g  for  educatk)n  research,  wf>tch  wtien 
coupled  with  tong-standing  institutional  com- 
mitments, crowd  out  the  potential  for  any  new 
research  initiated  ar>d  conducted  in  ttie  fiekl. 
The  consequences  of  this  practice  suggest 
that  sparse  and  less  diverse  informatk>n  will 
be  availat>le  on  wtiich  to  base  future  dedskxis 
in  educatk>n. 

I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  k>ng  way  toward 
correcting  this  problem.  H.R.  2246  require* 
the  Secretary  to  make  suffksient  funds  avail- 
able for  unsolkHted  meritorious  proposals.  To 
insure  this  research  is  relevant,  ttie  bill  re- 
quires the  Department  to  publish  proposed  re- 
search priorities  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
alk>w  60  days  for  public  comments.  Finally, 
the  bill  alk>ws  the  National  Assessment  for 
Education  Process,  prevkxjsly  funded  by  the 
research  account,  now  to  be  funded  under 
sectk)n  406,  the  statistics  account  This 
change  reflects  the  new  organizatk>nal  place- 
ment of  NAEP  in  the  Department  and  will  free 
up  the  needed  resources  for  research  activi- 
ties allowed  under  section  405. 

In  ck>sing  Mr.  Speaker  the  bill  we  consider 
today  will  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tkjn  by  supporting  research  and  data-gather- 
ing activities.  This  bill  will  support  the  impor- 
tant body  of  knowledge  which  provkjes  critk^ 
information  to  policy  makers  at  all  levels.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  2246. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
2246,  the  Educatkjnal  Research  and  Statistics 
Amendments  of  1966.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  Departnr>ent  of  Educatkm 
is  the  production  of  high  quality  research  and 
accurate  informatk>n  about  the  condition  and 
quality  of  all  levels  of  American  educatton — 
from  elementary  through  post  graduate.  To 
accomplish  this  task,  in  1972,  Congress  es- 
tablished the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
assist  in  identifying  and  solving  the  problems 
in  American  oducation,  to  promote  the  reform 
and  revitalizatk>n  of  our  educatk>n  systems,  to 
strengthen  scientific  and  technological  as- 
pects of  educatk>n,  to  establish  an  educatiorv 
al  research  and  development  system,  and  to 
provide  equal,  high-quality  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  religk>rT, 
sex,  age,  handicap,  national  origin  or  social 
background.  In  1974,  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Natkjnal  Center  for  Edu- 
catk>n  Statistk;s,  to  collect  and  disseminate 
statistics  and  other  data  related  to  educatk>n 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Last  July,  tt>e  Sec- 
retary of  Educatkjn  created  ttie  Offk;e  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  by  con- 
solidating the  National  Institute  of  Education 
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and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics along  with  the  Center  for  Libraries  and 
Education  Improvement. 

OERI  contains  five  major  units:  the  Office  of 
Research,  which  carries  out  most  of  the  famil- 
iar NIE  research  functions;  the  Center  for  Sta- 
tistics, which  retains  most  of  the  functions  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics; 
Programs  for  Improvement  of  Practice,  which 
primarily  aims  to  inform  the  education  commu- 
nity of  the  findings  of  researchers  and  of 
methods  of  exemplary  education  practices:  In- 
formation Services,  which  serves  to  address 
tt>e  specialized  information  needs  of  parents, 
policymakers,  journalists  and  scholsu^;  and 
the  Library  Programs,  which  makes  Federal 
grants  available  to  support  public  and  re- 
search libraries. 

H.R.  2246  reauthorizes  through  fiscal  year 
1989  the  research  and  improvement  activities 
carried  out  by  the  OERI.  This  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  tfie  research  and  statisti- 
cal information  necessary  to  give  the  educa- 
tion community  the  necessary  tools  for  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  education. 
H.R.  2246  provides  for  assessment  of  the  per- 
formance of  children  and  young  adults  in  the 
tiasic  skills  of  reading,  math,  communication 
and  ottier  necessary  subjects  and  skills.  It  ex- 
pands the  Assessment  Policy  Committee  to 
Include  an  elementary  and  secondary  school 
principal.  This  legislation  continues  support  for 
labs  and  centers  of  research. 

This  bill  expands  the  purpose  of  ttie  Nation- 
al Center  for  Education  Statistics  to  include 
the  analysis  of  education  and  statistics  as  well 
as  the  traditional  role  of  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  education  information.  H.R. 
2246  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  fund  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  which 
makes  exemplary  educational  programs  avail- 
able for  adoption  by  schools,  colleges  and 
other  institutk>ns,  under  the  Secretary's  Dis- 
cretionary Funds. 

H.R.  2246  enjoys  bipartisan  support,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  the  administration.  I  com- 
mend Mr  WiutAMS  and  Mr.  Bartlett  in  their 
tremendous  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  Mr.  Kiloee  In  his  special  initia- 
tive on  betialf  of  those  who  use  the  National 
Diffusion  Network,  and  in  expanding  the  As- 
sessment Policy  Committee  to  irK:lude  t>oth  an 
elementary  and  secondary  school  principal.  In 
supporting  H.R.  2246,  we  are  supporting  an 
improved  national  education  data  base;  we 
are  supporting  the  increased  availability  of  re- 
search results  to  the  local  school  systems  and 
the  individual  teachers;  we  are  supporting  in- 
aeased  research  and  investigation  of  new 
and  improved  education  methods;  we  are  sup- 
porting the  future  of  our  children  arxi  our 
nation.  It  Is  imperative  in  this  age  when  our 
education  systems  does  not  receive  adequate 
support  or  funding,  in  this  age  when  we  are 
"A  Nation  at  Risk,"  that  we  continue  to  sup- 
port research  and  development  of  education 
ideas  in  our  dedication  to  make  this  a  nation 
at  its  best.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  H.R.  2246. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  2246,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  reorganize  and 
improve  research  and  statistics  in  the 
field  of  education." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2246,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OP 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  LOAN  RE- 
STRUCTURING 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  310)  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  agricultural  loan 
restructuring  and  interest  rates,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rzs.  310 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringf.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  should  take  additional  regulatory 
and  administrative  actions  immediately  to 
help  alleviate  the  unusual  financial  situa- 
tion facing  many  thousands  of  agricultural 
producers  and  farm  lenders  by  providing  ad- 
ditional time  to  resolve  these  problems  In 
the  agricultural  sector,  recognizing  that 
such  actions  may  he  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  its  bor- 
rowers when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  borrowers  will  eventually  l)e  able  to 
repay  the  loan; 

(2)  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
tne  Farm  Credit  System  lending  institutions 
should— 

(A)  facilitate  and  participate  in  agricultur- 
al loan  restructuring  programs; 

(B)  classify  restructured  loans  as  perform- 
ing, provided  that  the  payments,  as  restruc- 
tured, are  l>eing  made;  and 

(C)  permit,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  mul- 
tiyear  amortization  of  agricultural  loan 
losses; 

(3)  before  Instituting  a  proceeding  to  fore- 
close a  loan  made  to  a  l>orrower,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  should  determine— 

(A)  the  cost  of  foreclosure;  and 

(B)  the  cost  of  restructuring  the  loan, 
using  a  two-tier  or  other  system  of  forliear- 
ance; 


(4)  if  the  Farm  Credit  System  determines 
that  thfe  cost  of  foreclosure  of  a  loan  made 
to  a  l)orrower  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  cost 
of  restructuring  the  loan,  the  System 
should  use  restructuring  rather  than  fore- 
closure. Such  restructuring  should  Include 
consideration  of  the  use  of  the  two-tier  loan 
structure  that  is  based  on  the  borrower's 
ability  to  pay  and  under  which— 

(A)  there  would  be  a  reduced  Interest  rate 
applicable  to  the  second  tier  of  debt,  con- 
taining the  portion  of  debt  the  borrower  is 
unable  to  fully  service; 

(B)  portions  of  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  in  the  second  tier  of  debt  are  peri- 
odically reassigned  to  the  first  tier,  contain- 
ing the  serviceable  debt,  so  that  the  out- 
standing principal  in  the  first  tier  remains 
constant;  and 

(C)  there  is  an  agreement  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  restructuring,  all  farm  debt  in- 
curred lieyond  normal  operating  expenses 
would  l>e  subordinated  to  the  restructured 
debt;  and 

(5)  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments 
Act  of  1985,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
should  limit  its  involvement  in  System  busi- 
ness affairs  to  only  those  situations  where 
safety  and  soundness  are  primary  concerns. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  should 
permit  production  credit  associations.  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  and  banks  for  cooperatives 
to  have  flexibility  in  adjusting  their  interest 
rates  to  more  accurately  reflect  changing 
market  conditions  so  as  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  agricultural  lending,  consistent  with 
the  capital  needs  of  the  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Colemam]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  timely  res- 
olution in  view  of  the  terrible  traumat- 
ic times  that  rural  America  and  the 
producers  of  our  food  and  fiber  are  ex- 
periencing at  this  point  in  time  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
House  Concunent  Resolution  310,  as  amend- 
ed. 

This  legislation  represents  the  st'ong  feeling 
among  the  many  Members  in  Congress  wfK) 
cosponsored  it  that  wherever  it  Is  possible  for 
Farm  Credit  System  agencies  to  help  farmers 
avoid  foreclosure,  everybody  benefits  by  ar- 
rangements that  keep  the  farmer  on  the  land 
while  he  repays  his  debts. 

I  want  to  thank  Ed  Madigan,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  Ed  Jones  and  Tom  Coleman,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mentber  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  CredK,  and 
Rural  Development,  for  their  actions  in  facili- 
tating timely  consideratton  of  the  resolution. 
Also,  I  commerHJ  Lindsay  Thomas  of  Qeor- 
gia,  the  author  of  the  resolutk>n,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  In  support  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Last  year,  thousands  of  farmer-borrowers  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  went  Into  bankruptcy 
or  forectosure  under  tf>elr  farm  credit  loans. 
These  loan  Ik^uidations  and  other  adverse  fac- 
tors caused  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  agricultural  lender,  to  lose  an  un- 
precedented $2.7  billion. 

The  financial  crisis  facing  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry has  continued  unabated  In  1986.  Many 
more  farmers  are  threatened  with  foreclosure 
or  liquidation  this  year. 

With  respect  to  ttie  Farm  Credit  System 
itself,  if  its  loan  losses  Increase,  the  System 
will  be  facing  disaster  and  the  prospect  of  a 
Federal  baikMit. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  ttw  resolution, 
the  Farm  Credit  System  would  consider  re- 
structuring of  loans  if  the  costs  associated 
with  foreclosure  equal  or  exceed  the  costs  of 
resti^jcturing.  This  approach  would  reduce 
both  the  number  of  farm  foreclosures  and  the 
k>sses  to  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

In  addition,  under  the  amendment  to  the 
resolution  that  is  incorporated  into  this  sus- 
pension, the  Farm  Credit  Administi^ation  would 
be  encouraged  to  give  System  Institutions 
nrare  flexibility  in  setting  interest  rates  to  farm- 
ers at  levels  that  reflect  market  conditions  and 
that  will  allow  System  institutions  to  be  more 
competitive. 

While  this  legislation  shows  compassion 
toward  hard-pressed  farmers,  It  also  makes 
good  sense.  It  is  far  better  to  allow  a  dedicat- 
ed fanner,  if  at  all  possible,  to  stay  on  the 
land  and  work  his  way  out  of  his  difficulties— 
which  in  many  cases  are  not  of  his  making— 
than  to  move  to  foreclosure — when  the  farmer 
loses,  the  lender  loses,  and  the  mral  commu- 
nity they  both  live  in  suffers. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  tt>e  Farm  Credit  System  from 
Congress  that  we  expect  the  System  to  pru- 
dently adjust  its  operating  procedures  to  re- 
flect the  realities  of  the  current  severe  depres- 
sion in  the  agricultural  economy. 

Farmers,  their  lenders,  and  the  Government 
must  work  together  to  overcome  present  ad- 
versities. The  plan  advanced  by  this  resolution 
is  a  sound  contribution  toward  meeting  that 
challenge. 

I  urge  speedy  approval  of  the  resolution. 

For  some  it  may  be  too  late,  to  them  we 
can  only  say,  "we  tried."  To  all  the  others,  we 
pledge  our  concern  and  our  cooperation 
within  the  art  of  the  possible.  We  have  limited 
resources  and,  yes,  very  limited  areas  wherein 
we  can  help;  but  the  Issue  is  of  such  magni- 
tude and  Importance  to  all  the  American 
people,  that  we  see  It  as  a  moral  obligation  to 
help.  Hence,  we  try,  and  we  try,  and  we  try, 
and  with  the  people  of  the  United  States 
behind  us  and  the  good  Lord  on  our  side,  we 
hope  to  help  as  many  as  we  can. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  my  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
310,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress endorsing  a  cost-effective  plan  to 


restructure    the    debt    of   the   Farm 
Credit  System. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  sigricultural  lender.  It  is 
best  recognized  through  the  loans 
made  by  its  various  Federal  land  bank 
members.  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions, and  banks  for  cooperatives, 
which  operate  throughout  rtiral  Amer- 
ica. 

The  customers  and  stockholders  of 
the  land  banks  are  our  farmers,  and 
this  House  knows  all  too  well  that  our 
fanners  are  locked  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  survival.  The  American 
farm  family  has  been  ravaged  by 
droughts,  embargoes,  plunging  crop 
prices,  rising  operating  costs,  and 
export  markets  decimated  by  the  over- 
valued U.S.  dollar. 

As  surely  as  crops  depend  on  water, 
fertilizer,  and  the  sweat  of  a  farmer's 
brow,  those  same  crops  could  never 
come  out  of  the  ground  without  credit. 
To  stay  in  business,  in  good  times  as 
well  as  bad,  a  farmer  must  borrow  to 
secure  the  resources  demanded  by 
modem  agriculture. 

But  last  year,  thousands  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  throughout  the  Nation 
were  forced  into  bankruptcy  and  fore- 
closure under  the  procedures  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  In  the  process, 
the  System  lost  an  unprecedented  $2.7 
billion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  full 
committee  Chairman  oe  la  Oarza,  and 
our  subcommittee  Chairman  Ed  Jones 
and  our  distinguished  Republican  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Madigan  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man, we  have  conducted  extensive 
hearings  to  examine  this  problem.  We 
have  held  a  number  of  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

But  first  and  foremost,  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  men  and  women  who  love 
and  farm  our  land.  Their  message  is 
clear— the  credit  procedures  employed 
in  the  past  by  the  Farm  Credit  System 
are  in  many  cases  putting  viable  farm- 
ers out  of  business. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
310.  This  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 
It  will  not  direct  by  law  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  take  any  action  that  it 
deems  imprudent. 

What  it  would  do  is  focus  powerful 
congressional  guidance  on  the  issue  of 
farm  foreclosures.  Those  foreclosure 
orders  are  relentless,  and  they  are 
bringing  about  a  devastating  and 
ironic  result.  The  foreclosures  are  fur- 
ther depressing  land  values,  eroding 
the  equity  of  the  remaining  farmers, 
and  ultimately  may  bring  down  both 
good  farmers  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  itself.  And  because  prices  are 
depressed,  the  foreclosure  sales  them- 
selves are  in  many  cases  not  covering 
the  defaulted  loans. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  this  crisis 
coming  for  well  over  a  year.  We  told 


the  FC8  that  its  loan  restructuring 
policies  were  forcing  out  of  business  its 
best  customers.  Sadly,  those  predic- 
tions have  come  true. 

That  is  why  on  April  8  of  this  year.  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310.  This  is  a  resolution  similar  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  122,  in- 
troduced by  Senator!  Nioaxs  and 
Orasslet. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  to  members  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, who  have  helped  fashion  the  pro- 
posals of  this  resolution  and  who  have 
been  tireless  advocates  for  their  farm 
members.  I  personally  want  to  thank 
my  own  Georgia  F»rm  Bureau  for  ita 
help. 

The  resolution  calls  on  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  use  its  regulatory 
and  administrative  authority  to  take 
six  basic  actions. 

First,  to  allow  farmers  with  viable 
farming  operations  to  restructure 
their  loans  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  loan 
with  interest. 

Second,  to  classify  these  restruc- 
tured loans  as  performing,  provided 
that  the  farmer  meets  his  new  pay- 
ment schedule. 

Third,  to  permit  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  multiyear  amortization  of  ag- 
ricultural loan  losses. 

Fourth,  to  compare  the  cost  of  fore- 
closure to  the  cost  of  forebearance 
through  loan  restructuring,  and  using 
restructuring  when  the  cost  Is  the 
same  or  less  than  foreclosure. 

Fifth,  when  restructuring  is  feasible, 
to  consider  a  two-tier  system  of  repay- 
ment. This  means  dividing  the  amount 
of  an  outstanding  loan  Into  two  parts 
or  tiers. 

The  first  tier  would  require  regular 
payments  of  both  interest  and  princi- 
pal at  a  level  which  the  farmer  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay.  The 
farmer  would  be  required  to  pay  inter- 
est only,  and  at  a  reduced  rate,  for  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  loan  that  is  held 
in  the  second  tier.  But  as  portions  of 
the  principal  of  the  loan  are  paid  off 
in  the  first  tier,  then  a  portion  of  the 
debt  in  the  second  tier  would  be  shift- 
ed to  the  first  tier.  This  means  that 
eventually  the  entire  amount  of  inter- 
est and  principal  would  be  repaid. 

Finally,  the  resolution  states  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Associations,  Federal  land 
banks,  and  banks  for  cooperatives 
have  flexibility  in  adjusting  their  in- 
terest rates  to  reflect  changing  market 
conditions  so  as  to  remain  competitive 
in  agricultural  lending.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  should  be  In- 
volved in  the  System's  business  affairs 
only  in  those  situations  where  safety 
and  soundness  is  a  primary  concern. 

This  flexibility  to  meet  market  con- 
ditions must  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act  of 
1985  and  all  relevant  regulations  de- 
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signed  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
System. 

This  final  provision  was  added  to  the 
resolution  to  reflect  the  new  informa- 
tion we  have  about  the  need  for  the 
System  to  be  more  competitive  in  light 
of  today's  lower  Interest  rates.  This 
provision  has  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  the  committee, 
and  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  provision  is  relevant  because 
the  artificially  high  rates  being 
charged  to  financially  sound  farmers 
are  forcing  them  out  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  Without  these  valued 
customers,  the  System  will  be  doomed 
to  fail,  and  a  massive  taxpayer  bailout 
will  be  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  would 
not  mandate  that  the  Farm  Credit 
System  make  any  changes  in  loan  pro- 
cedures that  would  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  its  resources.  It  puts  no 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  It  simply  ex- 
presses our  view  that  farmers  be  given 
a  chance  to  repay  their  debts,  and  it 
gives  the  Farm  Credit  System  some 
guidance  to  extend  reasonable  consid- 
eration to  its  farmer-borrowers. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  since  I 
introduced  this  resolution  on  April  8. 
some  195  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  as  casponsors. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  on  May  8.  the 
Farm  Credit  System  reacted  to  this 
initiative  by  announcing  a  new  system 
of  guidelines  for  foreclosures.  These 
guidelines  incorporate  an  emphasis  on 
restructuring  loans  rather  than  fore- 
closing. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  see  how  these 
guidelines  will  be  implemented  in  the 
field.  I  am  encouraged  by  this  develop- 
ment and  congratulate  the  System  for 
making  the  change. 

Now  we  in  the  Congress  have  the 
chance  to  see  that  this  momentmn  for 
reform  continues.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  needs  the  support  of  the 
House  to  keep  moving  forward.  This 
resolution  gives  it  a  mandate  to  look  at 
its  loan  practices  with  a  new  eye.  and 
to  take  reasonable  and  prudent  action 
to  prevent  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  echoes 
with  the  stories  of  desperate  men  and 
women  who  fought,  and  lost  their 
fight,  to  save  their  land.  Family  finan- 
cial ruin  is  a  matter  of  routine.  Illness, 
death,  and  suicide  are  not  uncommon 
consequences. 

I  was  a  farmer  before  my  constitu- 
ents gave  me  the  greatest  honor  of  my 
life  by  electing  me  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Now.  in  my  native 
State  of  Georgia,  farmers  have  stood 
knee  deep  in  the  dust  of  what  is  devel- 
oping into  the  worst  drought  in  our 
history. 

Those  farmers  are  my  neighbors  and 
my  friends.  They  are  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural miracle  that  has  made  the 
United    States    the    most    powerful 


Nation  on  Earth.  Now  they  are  bruised 
and  battered,  but  all  they  are  asking  is 
a  chance  to  work  their  way  out  of 
debt. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  and  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  Farm  Credit  System  that 
we  want  to  keep  our  farmers  on  their 
land. 

D  1345 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310.  This  nonbinding  resolution 
expresses  Congress'  concern  for  the 
borrowers  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
by  encouraging  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  work  with  financially 
stressed  borrowers. 

The  System  should  be  commended 
for  its  announcement  last  week  of  a 
new  loan  restructuring  policy  to  help 
troubled  borrowers.  The  resolution  we 
have  before  us  today  is  very  consistent 
with  the  new  policy  adopted  by  the 
System.  The  System  announces  that 
restructuring  would  be  the  preferred 
alternative  when:  First,  the  borrower 
has  acted  in  good  faith  to  manage  his 
business  affairs  and  has  been  coopera- 
tive with  the  bank  or  association: 
second,  the  l>orrower  can  present  a 
plan  with  reasonable  assumptions 
showing  a  high  probability  of  return 
to  financial  viability  as  a  result  of  the 
restructuring;  and  third,  the  alterna- 
tive chosen  will  minimize  any  loss  that 
will  be  borne  by  the  other  farmer- 
owners  of  the  bank  or  association. 

This  resolution  confirms  Congress' 
support  for  the  new  policy  adopted  by 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  It  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  should  restructure  trou- 
bled loans  rather  than  foreclosing 
when  it  is  least  costly  to  the  System. 
Specifically,  it  encourages  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to:  First,  facilitate  and 
participate  in  agricultural  loan  re- 
structuring programs;  second,  classify 
restructured  loans  as  performing,  pro- 
viding the  payments,  as  restructured, 
are  being  made;  and  third,  permit,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  the  multiyear  am- 
ortization of  agricultural  loan  losses. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  310 
also  encourages  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  compare  the  cost  of  fore- 
closing on  a  borrower  to  the  cost  of  re- 
structuring a  loan.  In  cases  where  the 
cost  of  foreclosure  is  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  restructuring,  the 
System  should  consider  the  two-tier 
debt  restructuring. 

Finally,  the  resolution  encourages 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
limit  its  involvement  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
and  to  allow  some  flexibility  to  the 
System  in  adjusting  interest  rates  so 


that  the  System  can  offer  more  com- 
petitive rates. 

I  support  the  new  policy  on  restruc- 
turing announced  by  the  System,  and 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  show 
their  support  for  actions  taken  by  the 
System  by  adopting  this  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jones],  who  has  done  yeoman  work  in 
this  endeavor  and  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310,  and 
want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thomas]  for  his  leadership  and 
diligence  on  this  important  issue. 

Farm  operators  across  this  Nation 
are  continuing  to  suffer  under  the 
most  severe  economic  crisis  the  agri- 
culture industry  has  experienced  in  50 
years.  As  more  and  more  farmers  are 
forced  against  the  wall,  agricultural 
lenders  are  also  finding  themselves 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  balance 
loan  forebearance  against  the  difficult 
realities  of  credit  worthiness. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  intends 
for  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  assist  its 
borrowers  through  sensible  alterna- 
tives to  foreclosure.  Likewise,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  should 
practice  reason  in  its  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  system  by  per- 
mitting prudent  credit  policies  which 
are  beneficial  to  both  the  system  and 
its  borrowers. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  last  week 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  armounced  plans  to  establish  a 
systemwide  policy  to  promote  restruc- 
turing of  troubled  loans,  and  to  seek 
authority  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  interest  rates  in 
order  to  remain  competitive  in  agricul- 
tural lending. 

I  include  an  article  from  last  Fri- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  which  re- 
ports on  the  system's  latest  actions. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  9, 
19861 

Farm  Credit  System  Leaders  Act  to  Aid 
Both  Healthy  and  Troubled  Borrowers 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 

Washimgton.— Farm  Credit  System  lead- 
ers announced  a  double-barreled  plan  aimed 
at  retaining  Its  borrowers  who  are  In  good 
financial  shape  while  helping  many  who 
aren't  so  well  off. 

The  Farm  Credit  Corp.  of  America,  a 
policy  group  for  the  huge  government-char- 
tered, farmer-owned  cooperative  lending 
network,  said  Its  37  member  banks  have 
agreed  on  the  plan.  The  banks  hope  the 
plan  will  keep  the  beleaguered  system  viable 
and  will  head  off  any  need  to  seek  federal 
funds. 


In  recent  months,  many  of  the  stronger 
farmer-borrowers  have  left  the  system  to 
seek  lower  interest  rates  from  commercial 
banks.  To  stem  these  departures,  the 
member  banks  plan  to  present  a  blanket  re- 
quest today  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, their  federal  regulator,  that  would 
permit  interest-rate  reductions  for  many 
farmers. 

The  plan  most  likely  would  supersede  a 
raft  of  individual  petitions  for  general  or  se- 
lective rate  cuts  that  the  banks  have  made 
to  the  administration,  with  mixed  response, 
the  Farm  Credit  Corp.'s  president  Brent 
Beesley  told  a  news  conference. 

The  banlcs  will  be  seeking  rate  reductions 
generally  of  one-half  to  one  percentage 
point,  bringing  rates  to  a  range  mostly  be- 
tween 10%  and  11.5%. 

While  cutting  rates  might  hurt  some 
banks  financially  for  a  while,  not  doing  so 
would  result  In  a  greater  financial  loss  from 
the  outpouring  of  disgruntled  borrowers,  of- 
ficials said. 

raWKR  LOAlfS  outstandiiio 
The  system's  loans  outstanding  have 
shrunk  by  about  $13  billion  over  the  past  IS 
months,  largely  because  of  this  borrower 
exodus,  Mr.  Beesley  said.  System  banks' 
share  of  the  nation's  total  farm  debt  has  de- 
clined to  28%  of  the  $200  billion  total  from 
34%  a  year  earlier. 

The  marketplace  requires  the  rate  reduc- 
tions "regardless  of  the  impact  on  current 
earnings,"  he  said.  The  credit  system  had  a 
net  loss  of  $2.69  billion  in  1985,  and  this 
week  reported  a  loss  of  $206  million  for  the 
1986  first  quarter. 

Mr.  Beesley  said  the  system  will  have  to 
dip  deeper  into  Its  reserves  to  keep  operat- 
ing, but  If  farm  conditions  don't  worsen  and 
the  Interest-rate  changes  are  approved,  he'd 
give  5-to-3  odds  that  the  system's  banks 
won't  have  to  seek  a  federal  bailout. 

LIRE  or  CREDIT  AUTHORIZED 

Congress  last  December  enacted  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  Treasury  Department 
line  of  credit  for  the  system.  Congress  didn't 
approve  specific  funds,  and  required  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  funding  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

For  borrowers  In  economic  difficulty, 
system  banks  agreed  to  restructure  as  many 
loans  as  possible,  or  to  show  forbearance 
while  the  farmer  seeks  to  get  In  shape  to 
repay  his  loans,  officials  said.  Many  of  the 
banks  are  already  doing  this,  but  a  more 
uniform,  concerted  effort  Ik  needed.  Mr. 
Beesley  said. 

The  credit  system  Is  under  congressional 
pressure  to  foreclose  less  on  weak  borrowers 
and  stick  with  them  longer.  "We  think 
that's  good  business,  and  we  want  to  get  on 
with  it,"  said  Delmar  Banner,  president  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Council,  the  system's 
Washington-based  trade  association. 

The  banks  would  restructure  loans— often 
Involving  reduced  obligations  on  repayment 
of  principal  or  lower  Interests  payments— 
whenever  that  wouldn't  cause  a  bigger  loss 
to  the  lender  than  if  it  forecloses.  Mr.  Bees- 
ley said. 

But  with  farm  finances  having  progesslve- 
ly  worsened  In  recent  years,  some  foreclo- 
sures are  Inevitable,  he  said.  Most  occur 
after  the  lender  has  worked  with  the  farmer 
for  two  or  three  years  in  an  effort  to  keep 
him  financially  afloat,  usually  with  some 
debt  restructuring,  he  said. 

Probably  one-tenth  of  those  borrowers 
who  are  in  bad  financial  shape  will  wind  up 
being  foreclosed.  Mr.  Beesley  added. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stamoe- 

LAND], 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  coauthor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  310,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  resolution.  This 
resolution  would  urge  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  a  restructuring  policy  for  the 
debt  of  Its  financially  stressed  borrow- 
ers. It  also  encourages  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  permit  the 
PCA's,  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives,  to  exercise 
flexibility  in  adjusting  their  interest 
rates  to  more  accurately  reflect  chang- 
ing market  conditions. 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  focus  has 
been  on  the  immediate  problems  on 
one-third  of  our  Nation's  farmers  who 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural 
debt.  About  one-half  of  this  group, 
100,000  to  125,000  farmers  are  at  the 
point  where  substantial  debt  restruc- 
turing will  be  needed  over  the  next  2 
years  to  avoid  liquidation,  either  vol- 
untary or  forced.  Many  of  these  farm- 
ers are  in  my  district  in  Minnesota.  A 
substantial  reduction  in  debt  load  Is 
absolutely  essential.  Only  this  will 
bring  long  lasting  financial  relief  to 
these  farmers. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  310  is 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding the  help  that  is  urgently  needed 
by  farmers  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  fallen  on  hard  times. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  has  a  certain 
responsibility  to  these  loyal  farmers 
and  borrowers.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  system  carry  out  the 
procedures  that  are  necessary  to 
change  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  from  one  of  fore- 
closure to  one  of  forbearance.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

D  1355 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GxmoER- 
son]. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  thanking  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  subcoRunittee,  our  distinguished 
chairman,  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  for  his  ef- 
forts and  leadership  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310  introduced  by  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  agriculture  credit  situation  in 
this  country  is  without  question  great- 
ly distressed.  The  Farm  Credit  System 
lost  $2.7  billion  in  1985  and  projections 


for  1986  are  not  bright.  In  the  first 
quarter,  nonaccrual  loans  Increased 
$613  million  to  total  nearly  $6  billion. 
Other  high  risk  loans  Increased  $1.1 
billion  to  $5.1  billion.  Total  capital  for 
the  Farm  Credit  System  was  $7.9  bil- 
lion a  $462  million  drop  from  Decem- 
ber 1985. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  310 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  PCS  should  restructure  rather 
than  foreclose  on  loans  so  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  viable  farming  oper- 
ations have  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Reducing  principal  or  dropping  in- 
terest rates  a  couple  points  can  make 
the  difference  between  turning  the 
comer  or  leaving  the  farm  for  produc- 
ers who  were  caught  in  a  situation 
they  had  no  control  over. 

Specifically,  the  pending  legislation, 
suggests  that  the  PCS  implement  a 
two  tier  debt  restructuring  program. 
The  first  tier  would  include  payments 
of  Interest  and  principal  on  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  lender  and  borrower. 
The  second  tier  would  Include  all  re- 
maining debt  and  require  only  pay- 
ments on  the  interest.  As  a  portion  of 
the  tier  one  debt  is  paid  off,  debt 
would  shift  from  tier  two  to  tier  one 
until  aU  tier  two  debt  Is  paid  off. 

As  such,  the  suggested  program  it 
not  one  of  debt  forgiveness  but  rather 
debt  restructuring  to  allow  repayment 
over  a  greater  period  of  time. 

Clearly,  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Farm  Credit  System  of  a 
system  wide  plan  to  restructure  trou- 
bled loans  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Under  the  PCS  program.  Interest 
rate  reductions,  extended  maturity 
dates,  reductions  In  principal  and  ac- 
crued interest  will  be  used  to  ease  re- 
payment by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Actions  like  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 310  and  the  program  announced 
by  the  Farm  Credit  system  are  positive 
steps  toward  a  better  agriculture  in 
the  future.  I  commend  all  the  cospon- 
sors  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
310,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Farm  Credit  System  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  toward  a  solu- 
tion to  the  credit  crisis  in  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr,  Robert  P. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  In  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  310,  The  farmers 
In  my  district,  as  well  as  those  across 
the  Nation  are  struggling  to  overcome 
the  tough  economic  times  that  the 
entire  agriculture  industry  is  facing. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  310 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
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the  Federal  Pann  Credit  System 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  make 
its  loan  policies  more  flexible  for 
struggling  producers  who  have  a 
chance  of  repaying  their  debts,  or  face 
stiff  resistance  in  Congress  to  requests 
for  fujids  to  shore  up  the  System. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  this  resolution 
is  not  advocating  that  the  PCS  should 
bankrupt  itself  with  further  bad  loans, 
nor  does  it  suggest  that  we  would  dig 
the  fanners'  credit  hole  any  deeper. 
But  there's  a  critical  need  for  some 
common  sense  to  balance  the  hard  cal- 
culations against  compassion  and  for- 
bearance. I've  visted  with  several 
farmers  in  my  district  that  have  pre- 
sented workable,  viable  restructuring 
plans  only  to  be  told  that  forclosure  Is 
the  only  option  that  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  goal  of  this  resolution  is  to 
force  the  PCS  to  step  back  some  from 
its  hard  line  and  work  with  financially 
distressed  farmers  and  banks.  By  let- 
ting their  calculators  get  ahead  of 
commonsence.  the  PCS  is  fueling  a 
new  escalation  of  the  crisis  in  farm 
country.  We've  been  successful  in  the 
past  in  convincing  Pederal  bank  regu- 
lators that  our  small  rural  banks  need 
need  flexibility  in  farm  lending.  My 
hope  is  that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  PCS. 

I  applaud  the  system's  recently  an- 
nounced loan  restructuring  plans  des- 
ignated to  assure  a  fair  and  consistent 
approach  to  working  with  distressed 
borrowers.  I  strongly  urge  the  PCS  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  insure 
that  this  new  program  is  implemented 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  insure 
that  it  is  used. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  urge  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310  by  my  colleagues. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple:  it 
would  give  a  financially  strapped 
farmer  the  opportunity  to  restructure 
his  loans  rather  than  face  foreclosure 
when  there's  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  restructuring  will  lead  to  repay- 
ment of  the  loan. 

Foreclosure  and  refinancing  have 
always  served  as  alternative  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  distressed  farm's  utli- 
mate  fate.  This  bill,  however,  provides 
a  clear  economic  criteria  to  guide  the 
Parm  Credit  Admirdstratioin  in  its 
choice  of  one  option  or  the  other. 

The  PCA  is  encouraged  to  compare 
the  costs  of  foreclosure  to  the  cost  of 
restructuring  and  proceed  toward  re- 
structuring when  it  costs  the  same  or 
less  than  foreclosure. 

The  matter  of  taking  a  home  and 
business  away  from  someone  is  always 
fraught  human  sorrow.  But  this  bill 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  answer  bad 
times  in  a  way  which  is  truly  compas- 
sionate, as  well  as  economically  sound. 
By  definition,  foreclosure  represents 
failure.  But  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in,  lived  in  and  understand  the 


life  of  farming  and  ranching  know 
that  failure  of  a  business  that  is  so 
completely  at  the  whims  of  nature, 
Grovemment,  markets  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system  itself  doesn't  represent 
failure  of  a  farmer  or  failure  of  a 
rancher. 

Most  often,  farm  or  ranch  foreclo- 
sures represent  the  results  of  a  crip- 
pling series  of  bad  circimistances. 

There  are.  certainly,  people  who 
have  simply  chosen  the  wrong  profes- 
sion, and  there  are  circimistances  that 
show  no  hope  of  improvement. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  give  the 
Parm  Credit  Adininistration  a  chance 
to  foreclose  if  it  is  the  absolute  last 
resort.  PCA  won't  follow  loan  restruc- 
turing processes  when  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable chance  to  recover  the  business 
itself. 

But  where  it's  possible  that  we  can 
lighten  the  burden  of  loans  enough  to 
once  again  make  the  business  of  farm- 
ing viable,  that  must  be  our  first 
choice. 

Some  in  this  Chamber  feel  that 
there's  a  price  tag  on  every  generosity 
Congress  provides,  in  keeping  with  the 
old  cliche  that,  "no  good  deed  goes  im- 
punished." 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  foreclosure 
sales  seldom  recapture  the  investor's 
total  interest  in  a  property.  Every  time 
we  foreclose,  the  Government's  finan- 
cial loss  simply  compounds  the  human 
loss  of  the  family  involved. 

Economically,  this  bill  makes  sense. 
Last  year,  PCA  foreclosed  on  proper- 
ties worth  $2.7  billion  when  thousands 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  could  not 
meet  required  pajmaents  on  their 
loans. 

The  bill  will  open  the  door  to  recov- 
ery from  failure.  It  will  allow  us  to 
avoid  some  of  the  human  anguish  that 
follows  the  failure  of  a  business  when 
that  failure  is  due  to  bad  times  rather 
than  bad  management. 

And  it  will  make  a  path  to  full  recov- 
ery of  Government's  investments- 
slower,  I  grant,  but  much  more  surely 
than  we  would  ever  recover  from 
simple  foreclosure. 

Pew  bills  give  Congress  the  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  understanding  of 
the  human  condition  without  costing 
us  the  proverbial  arm  and  a  leg. 

When  we  have  the  chance— as  we  do 
today— we  must  seize  it.  Please  join  me 
in  supporting  today's  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  310. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr. 
SchttetteI. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thomas],  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Chairman  [de  la 
Garza],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Maoigan].  the  gentleman  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Jones],  and  the  gen- 


tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  CoiXBCAif], 
for  their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  farmer  is  Immune 
from  the  effects  of  foreclosure.  And 
while  not  all  farmers  face  this  tragedy 
now,  all  are  threatened  by  it.  When 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  farmer  result  in  foreclosure,  the 
land  sold  at  auction,  land  which  has 
plummeted  in  value  in  recent  years, 
then  later  often  brings  even  less  than 
market  value.  When  foreclosures  in- 
crease, the  amount  of  land  on  the 
market  aJso  increases.  That,  in  turn, 
depresses  land  prices  further,  and  sol- 
vent farmers  find  that  their  land 
value,  the  collateral  for  their  loans, 
eaten  away  at  an  alarming  rate,  pull- 
ing them  even  closer  to  ruin. 

The  irony  is  that  these  fire-sale  farm 
auctions  often  provide  less  money 
than  could  be  secured  by  allowing 
viable  farmers  to  restructure  their 
loans. 

This  vicious  cycle  can  and  must  be 
stopped.  Rather  than  stand  by  while 
farmland  is  dumped  on  this  depressed 
market,  I  ask  you  to  support  the  bill 
before  us  today  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  its  associat- 
ed agencies  and  lending  institutions 
should  use  their  existing  authority  to 
restructure  loans  for  viable  farming 
operations  instead  of  foreclosing,  and 
to  take  other  actions  to  help  farm 
families. 

I  say,  let  us  not  foreclose— let  us 
have  forbearance.  And  I  say,  let  us 
permit  production  agriculture  to  read- 
just and  to  reamortize  loans— let  us 
not  foreclose  on  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  farm  families  and  production  agri- 
culture across  this  land. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort,  to  lend  a  hand,  to  have  forbear- 
ance, not  foreclosure,  and  to  help 
American  agriculture  continue  to  pros- 
per. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  of  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Jones]  .  for  their  great 
work  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  reorganizing  the 
Parm  Credit  System  and  setting  up  a 
mechanism  through  which  the  Feder- 
-  al  Government  could  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  system  if  it  became  necessary. 
Of  course,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
restructuring  was  to  try  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  Federal  involvement.  The 
Parm  Credit  System  is  an  autonomous 
organization  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing with  its  operation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  possibility  of  a  Federal 
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rescue  of  the  system,  though,  I  believe 
it  Is  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
make  its  views  known  as  how  the  PCS 
should  handle  its  financial  problems 
and  how  it  should  deal  with  farmers. 
For  this  reason,  I  became  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  310 
which  is  intended  to  let  the  PCS  know 
what  the  Congress  thinks. 

First  and  foremost,  the  PCS  should 
allow  farmers  with  viable  farming  op- 
erations to  restructure  their  loans  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  pay  off  the 
balance  and  interest.  Obviously,  if  this 
can  be  achieved,  it  is  in  everyone's  best 
interest.  Second,  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  PCS  should  restructure  loans 
when  it  can  be  determined  that  fore- 
closure will  be  more  costly  to  the 
system.  If  the  value  of  the  land  is  too 
low,  everyone  can  lose  on  a  foreclo- 
sure. When  restructuring  is  feasible.  I 
think  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  "two-tier"  system  of  repayment 
which  would  spread  out  payments  in 
such  a  way  that  the  farmer  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  service  his 
debt. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  mandating  that  the  PCS 
make  any  changes  in  its  procedures.  It 
is  still  the  responsibility  of  the  PCS  to 
set  policies  that  will  protect  its  own 
stability.  The  resolution  does  send  a 
message  from  the  Congress  that  we 
feel  that  the  PCS  should  apply  for- 
bearance to  its  foreclosure  policies. 
The  response  of  the  PCS  to  that  mes- 
sage will  be  crucial  in  determining  how 
we  might  respond  if  the  PCS  needs 
Pederal  assistance  down  the  road. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  looks  after  the  interests 
of  American  farmers  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  310,  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  should  encourage  the  Parm 
Credit  System  to  practice  forbearance 
and  restructuring  of  farm  loans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  in  establishing  that  the  con- 
cerns of  our  Nation's  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  indeed  being  heard  and 
that  we,  in  Congress,  understand  the 
problems  they  face  and  want  to  do  all 
we  can  to  see  that  the  future  of  their 
farms  is  not  further  jeopardized. 

This  is  the  proper  course  of  action  to 
take  since  we  have  agreed  as  a  body 
that  past  governmental  policies  are  to 
blame  for  most  of  the  present  econom- 
ic problems  faced  by  our  farmers.  Our 
lending  institutions  have  to  be  encour- 
aged and  allowed  to  operate  in  a 
matmer  to  provide  assistance  to  our 
beleaguered  farmers.  Our  farmers  and 
ranchers  need  more  time  to  work  out 
their  financial  problems. 

Encouraging  loan  restructuring,  and 
multiyear  amortization  of  agricultural 


loan  losses  is  a  positive  step  In  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  putting  the  American 
farmer  back  on  his  feet  and  bringing 
financial  prosperity  back  to  agricul- 
ture. After  all,  agriculture  did  not  get 
into  this  position  in  1  year,  and  we 
should  not  expect  that  the  typical 
farmer  or  rancher  could  dispose  of  his 
entire  debt  in  1  year. 

The  Parm  Credit  System  [PCS]  has 
the  responsibility  to  help  its  client/ 
owners  regain  the  economic  vitality 
that  once  was  American  agriculture, 
especially  when  it  is  the  largest  agri- 
cultural lender.  It  has  more  than  $60 
billion  of  the  $200-plus  billion  in  out- 
standing farm  loans,  and  its  loan  au- 
thority is  solely  toward  agriculture. 
This  places  it  in  the  forefront  of  agri- 
cultural lending,  suid  the  lending  prac- 
tices that  it  follows  will  in  large  meas- 
ure affect  the  other  lending  institu- 
tions who  have  already  eased  their 
lending  policies. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  more  than  1,200 
farms  have  gone  out  of  business  be- 
tween 1982  and  June  1985.  One  pri- 
mary reason  was  the  high  Interest 
rates  being  charged  to  the  agricultural 
sector.  While  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
economy  was  enjoying  falling  interest 
rates,  many  lenders  Including  the  PCS 
were  raising  the  rate  of  interest  they 
charged  farm  borrowers. 

The  rates  of  Interest  being  charged 
farm  borrowers  have  a  fairly  large 
range.  The  rates  are  different  for  the 
various  types  of  loans;  for  example, 
farm  ownership  loans  vary  between  12 
and  13  percent  while  operating  loans 
vary  between  10.5  and  14  percent. 

Another  problem  caused  by  the  trou- 
bled farm  economy  is  the  escalation  in 
bank  failures.  This,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  FDIC,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  eased  certain 
banking  regulations,  giving  banks 
more  flexibility  to  deal  with  troubled 
borrowers.  Now  farmers  have  a  better 
chance  of  keeping  loans  current  once 
the  loans  were  rewritten  with  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  payments. 

With  less  pressure  to  put  assets  on 
the  chopping  block,  values  of  farm 
property  will  slow  in  their,  heretofore, 
relentless  downward  spiral.  By  keeping 
the  existing  farmers  on  their  land,  fur- 
ther erosion  of  land  and  machinery 
values  can  be  halted.  In  addition, 
these  farmers  wUI  be  able  to  keep  agri- 
cultural lenders  like  the  PCS  in  busi- 
ness. The  outcome,  thus,  has  two  sig- 
nificant effects:  one,  to  maintain  the 
family  farm;  and,  two,  to  keep  agricul- 
tural lenders  viable  and  competitive 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

I  would  also  like  to  po'nt  out  that  I 
have  already  cospons</ed  the  Land- 
owner Protection  Act  of  1986,  H.R. 
4369,  which  addresses  this  problem  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  primary  thrust 
of  H.R.  4369  is  to  require  the  PCS  to 
restructure  a  loan  if  the  cost  associat- 
ed with  the  foreclosure  is  equal  to  or 


exceeds  the  amount  that  a  borrower 
can  repay.  This  would  in  effect  mini* 
mlze  losses  for  the  PCS  and  probably 
would  allow  the  PCS  to  lower  interest 
rates. 

My  bill  stipulates  that  any  partici- 
pating borrower  would  have  to  be  a 
stockholder  behind  In  his  principal  or 
Interest  payments  and  unable  to  make 
timely  payments.  Furthermore,  the 
borrower  would  have  to  have  gron 
annual  sales  of  farm  products  in 
excess  of  $40,000  and  derived  greater 
than  or  equal  to  50  percent  of  his 
gross  annual  Income  from  agriculture 
in  at  least  2  of  the  last  5  years. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Itself  Is  on  the 
brink  of  administratively  adopting  a 
loan  restructuring  plan  similar  to  the 
ones  contemplated  in  House  Concur- 
rent  Resolution  310. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Council,  dated  May  8,  detailing 
the  Farm  Credit  System's  intentions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  (FCA). 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
vote  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
310  to  encourage  the  FCA  to  approve 
the  system's  loan-restructuring  plans, 
or  some  variation  thereof.  But  if  the 
FCA  fails  to  follow  through,  I  will  be 
urging  the  House  to  turn  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  4369,  in  mandating  this  loan-re- 
structuring plan  forthwith.  We  must 
act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  help  keep 
many  families  on  their  land  and  their 
land  off  the  glutted  real-estate  mar- 
kets. 

The  Farm  Credit  Cotmcn, 
Waihington,  DC,  May  8, 1986. 
Dear  Member  of  Congress: 

During  this  week,  the  Farm  Credit  System 
hu  adopted  Systemwlde  Guidelines  and 
Definitions  for  Restructuring  Troubled 
Loans.  Pursuant  to  these  guidelines,  foreclo- 
sure Is  clearly  the  least  desirable  alterna- 
tive. A  copy  of  these  guidelines  Is  enclosed. 

The  system  has  also  adopted  this  week 
the  Parm  Credit  System  Model  Pricing  Pro- 
gram. Upon  approval  by  the  system's  regu- 
lator, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  this 
new  pricing  program  will  give  the  system 
that  ability  to  provide  its  borrowers  with  a 
wide  range  of  products  at  competitive 
prices.  The  Model  Pricing  Program  address- 
es concerns  regarding  the  impact  of  com- 
petitive pricing  on  the  earnings  of  the 
system.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  that  the  marketplace 
requires  the  system  to  price  Its  products 
competitively,  regardless  of  the  Impact  on 
current  earnings.  The  system  is  not  a 
"public  utility"  and  cannot  charge  its  cur- 
rent borrowers  to  cover  problems  resulting 
from  a  deteriorating  agricultural  environ- 
ment and/or  past  errors  in  managing  Inter- 
est rate  and/or  credit  risk.  Borrowers  with 
options  are  leaving  the  system;  other  bor- 
rowers are  being  unfairly  treated. 

We  will  keep  you  advised  of  developments 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the  Ouide- 
lines  for  Restructuring  Troubled  Loans  and 
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the  FCA  approval  process  for  the  Model 
Pricing  Program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Delmar  K.  Bander. 

Farh  Credit  System  Announces  Loan 
Restructuring  Plans 
Washington,  DC— The  Farm  Credit 
System  today  announced  plans  to  imple- 
ment a  nationwide  loan  restructuring  policy 
designed  to  assure  a  fair  and  consistent  ap- 
proach to  restructuring  the  debt  of  finan- 
cially stressed  borrowers. 

The  loan  restructuring  policy  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  presidents  of  the  37  Farm 
Credit  Banks  and  was  approved  today  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Corporation  of  America.  The  FCCA  is  the 
central  policy-making  organization  and 
spokesman  for  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

"This  policy  is  an  important  step  for  the 
system  and  the  nearly  900,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  that  borrow  from  it,"  said  H.  Brent 
Beesley,  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  FCCA.  "The  decisions  made  this 
week  by  system  leaders  clearly  represent 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Farm  Credit." 
The  Farm  Credit  System  also  announced 
that  it  has  developed  a  proposal  for  chang- 
ing the  way  it  sets  interest  rates.  This  pro- 
posal will  be  presented  tomorrow  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  system's 
regulator. 

The  loan  restructuring  policy  and  interest 
rate  plans  are  part  of  a  business  plan  that  is 
designed  to  enable  the  Farm  Credit  System 
to  achieve  the  long-term  strategic  objectives 
and  mission  statement  unanimously  agreed 
to  recently  by  the  presidents  of  the  37  Farm 
Credit  Banks  and  approved  by  the  FCCA 
board  of  directors. 

The  Farm  Credit  System's  mission  is  to  be 
the  premier  provider  of  credit  and  financial 
services  to  farmers,  ranchers,  cooperatives 
and  other  eligible  entities.  "In  other  words," 
Beesley  said.  "We  are  going  to  serve  Ameri- 
can agriculture  better  than  anyone  else. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  is  back."  he  added, 
"and  I  want  our  customers,  our  employees 
and  our  competitors  to  know  it." 

In  regard  to  the  system's  proposal  to 
change  the  way  it  sets  interest  rates,  Bees- 
ley noted  the  system  is  imder  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  lower  its  rates  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 

"In  our  discussions  with  borrowers,  farm 
groups,  trade  and  commodity  organizations 
and  Congress,  we  are  being  told  that  the 
Farm  Credit  System  needs  to  be  more  com- 
petitive in  its  interest  rates."  Beesley  said. 
"As  a  result,  we  have  developed  a  model 
pricing  plan  which  we  are  going  to  discuss 
with  our  regulator.  We  know  that  FCA 
shares  our  concern  about  interest  rates  and 
that  the  agency  is  eager  to  review  our  pro- 
posal. 

"What  we  are  proposing  to  do."  Beesley 
added,  "is  to  develop  a  method  of  setting  in- 
terest rates  that  will  give  the  system  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  its  rates  according  to 
changes  in  the  market.  This  is  preferable  to 
our  current  method  of  setting  rates  which  is 
based  on  an  'average  cost  of  funds'  ap- 
proach. To  get  more  competitive,  we  need  to 
be  able  to  price  our  products  and  services  on 
an  Individual  loan  basis  considering  the 
competition,  the  risks  involved  and  the  costs 
Incurred.  We'd  like  to  replace  our  tradition- 
al pricing  strategy  by  moving  to  a  marginal 
cost  of  funds  strategy  based  on  the  yield 
curve  of  U.S.  Treasury  obligations." 

A  related  element  of  the  system's  biisiness 
objectives  is  to  offer  customers  a  variety  of 
loan  programs  from  which  they  can  select 


the  one  that  best  suits  their  needs  and  fi- 
nancial situations.  This  includes  both  vari- 
able- and  fixed-rate  loans  and  a  variety  of 
amortization  and  repayment  options. 

Beesley  noted  that  "Farm  Credit  leaders 
demonstrated  in  their  meetings  here  this 
week  their  resolve  to  overcome  the  system's 
financial  problems  and  make  the  difficult 
decisions  on  restructuring  loans,  cost  of  op- 
erations and  pricing  that  must  be  made  for 
the  system  to  succeed." 

Farm  Credit  System  Guideunes  and  Defi- 
nitions FOR  Restructuring  Troubled 
Loans.  May  6, 1986 


GENERAL 

The  banks  and  associations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  will  administer  troubled  ac- 
counts with  the  objective  of  utilizing  FmHA 
loan  guarantees  and  other  loan  restructur- 
ing measures,  including  participation  in  fed- 
eral- and  state-funded  interest  rate  buy- 
down  programs,  as  preferred  alternatives  to 
foreclosure. 

Restructuring  should  be  accomplished  on 
a  case  by  case  basis  when: 

The  borrower  has  acted  in  good  faith  to 
manage  his  business  affairs  and  has  been  co- 
operative with  the  banks  or  association; 

The  borrower  can  present  a  plan  with  rea- 
sonable assumptions  showing  a  high  proba- 
bility of  return  to  financial  viability  as  a 
result  of  the  restructuring;  and 

The  alternative  chosen  will  minimize  any 
loss  that  will  be  borne  by  the  other  borrow- 
ers/stockholders of  the  bank  or  association. 

(Resolution  #7  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  PCS  bank  Chief  Executive  Officers  on 
March  24.  1986.  and  the  FCCA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors on  April  2,  1986.) 

The  objective  of  these  System  Guidelines 
and  Definitions  for  Restructuring  Troubled 
Loans  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  foreclosure  and  property  acquisition  by: 

1.  Generating  the  greatest  return  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  the  PCS  while  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  other  stockholders. 

2.  Encouraging  PCS  participation  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs  which  offer  relief 
of  financially  stressed  borrowers. 

3.  Standardizing  key  definitions  which  dif- 
ferentiate between  normal  forebearance  and 
troubled  debt  restructuring  and  encourag- 
ing consistency  in  application. 

FOREBEARANCE 

Forebearance  is  the  act  of  a  creditor  who 
refrains  from  enforcing  contractual  obliga- 
tions, rights,  or  claims  against  borrowers 
when  a  debt  falls  due.  Loan  servicing  actions 
such  as  rescheduling  of  principal  and  inter- 
est payments,  change  of  installment  dates, 
temporary  forebearance  of  payments  due, 
renewal,  of  unpaid  principal  and  interest, 
agreed  carryover,  waivers,  subordinations, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  forebearance.  The 
common  characteristic  of  this  type  of  re- 
structuring is  that  the  lender  receives  all 
that  was  agreed  to  In  the  original  contract. 
There  is  no  special  accounting  treatment 
since  no  concessions  are  granted. 

Forebearance  shall  continue  to  be  offered 
on  a  case  by  case  basis  to  assist  worthy  bor- 
rowers provided  the  borrower  is: 

1.  Acting  in  good  faith  to  manage  and  op- 
erate the  agricultural  business  properly; 

2.  Applying  the  proceeds  of  production 
(minus  reasonable  and  necessary  living  and 
operating  expenses)  to  the  payment  of  debt 
obligations; 

3.  Maintaining  the  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  farm  assets  in  a  reasonable  state 
of  repair; 


4.  Working  out  of  the  existing  situation 
and  has  the  resources  to  operate  the  agri- 
cultural business  efficiently. 

TROUBLED  DEBT  RESTRUCTURING 

"A  restructuring  of  debt  constitutes  a 
troubled  debt  restructuring  If  the  creditor 
for  economic  or  legal  reasons  related  to  the 
debtor's  financial  difficulties  grants  a  con- 
cession to  the  debtor  that  it  would  not  oth- 
erwise consider.  That  concession  either 
stems  from  an  agreement  between  the  credi- 
tor and  the  debtor  or  is  imposed  by  law  or  a 
court."  (PASB  15) 

The  conunon  characteristic  Is  that  the 
lender  negotiates  with  the  borrower  and  re- 
ceives In  return  less  than  the  lender  had 
agreed  to  in  the  original  loan  contract.  A 
Compromise  of  Indebtedness  described  in 
Section  4512  of  the  Regulations  is  a  trou- 
bled debt  restructuring.  Troubled  debt  re- 
structuring is  subject  to  special  accounting 
treatment  as  defined  in  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  #15. 

Examples  of  loan  servicing  actions  which 
constitute  troubled  debt  restructuring  are: 

1.  Transfer  of  real  estate,  receivables,  or 
other  assets  to  the  lender  to  fully  or  partial- 
ly satisfy  a  debt,  including  a  transfer  result- 
ing from  foreclosure  or  retx>ssession. 

2.  Grant  an  equity  Interest  to  the  lender 
to  fully  or  partially  satisfy  a  debt,  unless 
the  equity  interest  is  granted  pursuant  to 
existing  terms  for  converting  the  debt  into 
an  equity  interest. 

3.  Modify  the  terms  of  a  debt  by: 
Reducing  the  stated  interest  rate  for  a 

period  of  years,  up  to  the  remaining  original 
life  of  the  debt. 

Extending  the  maturity  date  at  a  stated 
interest  rate  lower  than  the  current  market 
rate. 

Reducing  the  principal  amount  of  the 
debt. 

Reducing  accrued  interest. 

Troubled  debt  restructuring  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  case  by  case  basis.  The  analysis 
shall  document  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits of  restructuring  to  the  bank  or  associa- 
tion involved  versus  the  loss  which  would 
likely  (Kcur  using  traditional  methcxls  of 
asset  liquidation  and  foreclosure.  Restruc- 
turing should  be  considered  when  the 
system  will  otherwise  take  a  loss. 

As  a  minimum  the  following  factors  are  to 
be  used: 

1.  The  borrower  is  acting  openly  and  in 
good  faith,  is  caring  for  the  collateral,  has 
pledged  or  agrees  to  pledge  all  assets  of  rea- 
sonable value,  has  good  farm  management 
skills,  and  has  a  lifestyle  adjusted  to  the 
current  financial  situation. 

2.  Complete  and  current  balance  sheets 
and  income  and  expense  statements  will  be 
obtained,  analyzed  and  verified. 

3.  Complete  and  current  appraisals  and 
field  reports  should  be  made  and  analyzed. 
A  projection  of  the  lender's  field  realizable 
value  of  the  collateral  is  to  Include  expected 
movement  of  the  market  and  the  local  level 
of  stress. 

4.  A  complete  legal  audit  of  the  loan  file  Is 
to  be  made  to  assure  the  sufficiency  and  ac- 
curacy of  all  loan  documents. 

5.  The  borrower  is  to  present  a  workout 
plan  and  cash  flow  analysis  using  reasona- 
ble projections  showing  a  high  probability 
of  orderly  debt  retirement  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  restructuring. 

6.  Communication  between  all  creditors  is 
expected,  especially  the  major  long-  and 
short-term  lenders.  Concessions  from  other 
creditors  should  be  negotiated. 


T.  FmHA  loan  guarantees  and  interest 
rate  buydown  programs  or  any  other  Feder- 
al- or  State-sponsored  financial  assistance 
programs  should  be  utilized  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

8.  The  borrower  should  be  advised  to  con- 
sult legal  and  tax  counsel  prior  to  finalizing 
troubled  debt  restructuring. 

9.  Normally  principal  should  not  be  forgiv- 
en; it  may  be  set  aside  on  a  deferred,  re- 
duced, or  non-Interest  t>earlng  note  with  a 
definite  maturity. 

10.  Generally,  the  least  cost  alternative 
should  l>e  selected.  While  forebearance  may 
be  appropriate,  debts  that  can  clearly  be  col- 
lected through  other  means  should  not  be 
restructured. 

When  restructuring  troubled  debt,  certain 
operational  issues  should  be  addressed. 

1.  Troubled  debt  restructuring  should  be 
administered  through  one  main  focal  point 
in  each  district.  Districts  are  encouraged  to 
establish  a  specialized  loan  restructuring 
unit  to  assist,  coordinate,  and  control  such 
cases.  Prior  to  delegating  restructuring  au- 
thority to  associations,  districts  should  es- 
tablish clear  understanding  and  controls  to 
realize  consistent  results. 

2.  Districts  should  develop  a  system  to 
foUow-up  and  supervise  completed  troubled 
debt  restructuring  actions  to  ascertain  the 
case  by  case  effectiveness. 

3.  Accounting  treatment  of  all  troubled 
debt  restructuring  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Princi- 
ples. 

4.  Each  district  general  counsel  should 
review  applicable  state  laws  prior  to  Imple- 
mentation of  these  guidelines. 

5.  Nonaccrual  loans  shall  be  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  Section  307  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

6.  Periodic  reports  should  be  developed  to 
provide  the  number  and  volume  of  loans 
and  concessions  granted  according  to  each 
type  of  forebearance  and  troubled  debt  re- 
structuring. The  reporting  data  will  be  used 
to  assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  these 
guidelines. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2V^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Moore],  who  is  a  hard  worker  in  this 
Congress  on  behalf  of  family  farmers. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas] 
for  offering  this  resolution.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  on  of  his  two  original  co- 
sponsors. 

I  did  so  because  this  resolution  is 
needed,  it  is  needed  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
that  we  are  asking  for  the  same  kind 
of  flexibility  for  farm  loans  in  this 
country  made  by  the  Farm  Credit 
System  as  lenders  in  general  are  now 
getting  from  banks  across  the  country. 

The  Federal  bank  examiners  were 
instructed  some  many  months  ago  to 
allow  two-tiering  of  loans  all  across 
the  coimtry  in  commercial  banks.  We 
have  had  some  difficulty,  some  lack  of 
understanding,  some  lack  of  communi- 
cation in  being  able  to  arrange  that; 
the  same  thing  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, the  Farm  Credit  System, 
for  farmers.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  un- 
derstand why.  It  is  illogical,  and  that 


kind  of  difference  should  not  be  there. 
This  resolution  will  help  straighten 
that  out. 

Many  farmers  across  this  country 
have  been  good  debtors  in  the  past, 
they  have  been  good  borrowers,  they 
have  been  good  farmers,  they  have 
been  good  business  people,  and 
through  no  fault  particularly  of  their 
own,  they  are  in  trouble  today.  In  Lou- 
isiana they  are  in  trouble  because  we 
had  three  hurricanes  last  year,  fol- 
lowed by  a  freeze,  followed  by  a 
drought,  and  many  years  of  low-crop 
prices,  many  years  of  increased  foreign 
competition  due  to  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar.  A  lot  of  that  comes  right 
back  here  in  the  Congress  because  of 
its  deficit-spending  problems. 

So  many  of  those  farmers  can  work 
it  out.  They  can  be  productive  farmers 
again,  they  can  pay  off  their  loans  if 
they  are  given  any  flexibility  whatso- 
ever in  the  restructuring  or  two-tiering 
of  their  loans. 
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That  is  what  this  resolution  calls 
for.  It  needs  to  be  done;  it  is  being 
done  for  businessmen  all  across  Louisi- 
ana and  all  across  the  country  today, 
and  it  needs  to  be  done  for  farmers  as 
well. 

The  farmers,  I  think,  those  that 
should  not  have  been  in  business, 
those  that  never  had  any  equity,  those 
that  did  not  know  how  to  really  effi- 
ciently farm,  they  are  out  of  business 
now.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are 
still  in  business. 

We  are  not  talking  about  if  we  do 
not  do  something  like  this  beginning 
to  lose  those  fanners  that  are  very 
good  at  what  they  do.  That  is  what  we 
are  asking  for.  Not  that  every  farmer 
be  kept  in  business;  that  is  not  our  Job. 
But  it  is  our  Job  to  see  to  it  that  we 
give  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
or  see  to  it  that  they  imderstand  it  is 
the  Congress'  intent  that  farmers  are 
given  the  same  flexibility  in  restruc- 
turing of  their  loans  that  other  people 
are  getting  from  commercial  banks 
across  the  country  by  order  of  the 
Federal  bank  examiners  and  bank  reg- 
ulators. 

There  are  farmers  in  this  country 
that  will  go  out  of  business  this  year 
unnecessarily  if  we  do  not  see  this 
kind  of  flexibility  become  part  of  the 
everyday  procedures  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Just  close  by 
commending  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Thobias,  who  originated  this  resolu- 
tion in  our  committee  and  brought  it 
forward.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  subject 
matter.  In  the  20  minutes  that  we  had 
we  have  utilized  all  of  our  time  here. 

I  think  it  shows  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  how  it 


operates  and  we  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion sets  the  stage  for  better  operation 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  soaring  rate  of  Federal 
orders  for  farm  foreclosures  is  brir>ging  about 
two  devasting  results.  One  Is  ttw  stark  human 
tragedy  of  a  farm  family  forced  off  their  land. 
The  other  is  the  increasing  likelihood  that  the 
foreclosure  action  will  recover  only  a  fraction 
of  the  outstanding  loan  that  led  to  the  f(xeclo- 
sure  in  the  first  place. 

The  foreclosures  and  inadequate  crop 
prices  have  depressed  tt)e  value  of  farm  land 
to  record  lows.  Rather  than  continue  to  stand 
by  while  farm  land  is  dumped  on  this  de- 
pressed market,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  310,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  its  as- 
sociated agencies  and  lending  institutions 
should  use  their  existing  authority  to  restruc- 
ture loans  for  viable  farming  operations  and  to 
take  other  actions  to  help  farm  families  while 
protecting  ttw  finar)cial  Integrity  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  the  Nation's 
largest  agricultural  lender.  Last  year,  in  the 
process  of  losing  $2.7  billion,  it  forced  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  ranchers  off  their  land. 
The  irony  is  that  these  "fire  sale"  farm  auc- 
tions often  provkle  less  money  than  coukj  be 
secured  by  alk)wing  viable  farmers  to  restruc- 
ture their  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  no  secret  that 
the  Farm  Credit  System  will  soon  return  to 
Congress  to  request  additional  appropriations. 
During  dellt>eration  of  the  issue  I  t>elieve  Con- 
gress should  mandate  a  policy  of  forebear- 
ance rather  than  foreclosure  outlined  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310.  It  will: 

First,  allow  farmers  with  viable  farming  oper- 
atk>ns  to  restructure  their  loans  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  pay  off  the  balance  and  interest 
Such  restructuring  should  be  permitted  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  bor- 
rower will  t>e  able  to  repay  the  loan. 

Second,  compare  the  cost  of  foreclosure  to 
the  cost  of  foret>earance  through  a  loan  re- 
structuring, and  Implement  restructuring  wtien 
the  cost  is  the  same  or  less  than  foreclosure. 

Third,  wtien  restructuring  is  feasible,  consid- 
er a  "two-tier"  system  of  repayment.  The  first 
tier  would  include  interest  and  prirtcipal  pay- 
ments on  an  amount  within  the  capability  of 
the  farmer  to  service.  Payment  of  interest 
only,  at  a  reduced  rate,  would  t>e  required  for 
the  second  tier  of  debt,  which  would  be  the 
remaining  balance  of  the  loan.  As  a  portion  of 
the  principal  is  repaid  in  the  first  tier,  portions 
of  the  outstanding  principal  balance  would  be 
periodically  reassigned  to  the  first  tier. 

Fourth,  classify  restructured  loans  as  per- 
forming, provided  that  the  payments  are  being 
made  under  the  restructured  an-angement. 

In  summary.  House  (Concurrent  Resolution 
310,  will  cost  no  ntoney.  It  will  not  mandate 
that  the  FCS  make  any  changes  in  loan  pro- 
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cedures  that  would  endanger  the  stability  of 
Its  resoorces.  Instead,  it  provides  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  PCS  should  apply  forebear- 
ance  to  its  foreclosure  policies  if  it  expects 
the  Congress  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  its 
problenis. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  lend  my 
support  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  310, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee's  resolution 
to  restructure  farm  loans. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the  Nation's 
small,  family  farmers  go  down  Vne  drain.  The 
farm  loan  crisis  Is  affecting  all  farmers  but 
black  farmers  are  being  especially  hard  hit 
during  this  current  crisis.  In  1920,  there  were  1 
million  black  farmers  in  the  United  States.  In 
1982  that  number  was  33,000,  a  drop  of  97 
percent  In  1910,  blacks  owned  16  million 
aaes  of  farmland.  By  1980  that  number  had 
dropped  well  below  4  milton  acres;  in  fact 
more  Mississippi  farmland  Is  owned  by  blacks 
in  Chk^go  than  blacks  in  Mississippi. 

Other  industries  have  been  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  periods  of 
economic  crisis.  We  certainly  responded  wtien 
Chrysler  was  in  trouble;  we've  helped  cities 
arKJ  countries  like  New  York  City,  Japan  and 
West  Gern)any  rebuild  economnally.  And  yet, 
we  have  turned  our  t>acks  on  tfie  American 
family  farmer.  I  realize  that  this  resolution  is 
only  a  concurrent  resolution  and  that  it  does 
not  have  the  binding  effect  of  a  law  but  I  hope 
ttiat  it  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  a  loan  restruc- 
turing program  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  know  that  Seaetary  Lyng  is  aware  of 
this  situation  and  I  hope  that  he  will  reconskj- 
er  his  current  positmn  on  this  issue  and  act  to 
save  America's  family  farmers  from  annihila- 
tion. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  tfie  resolutKtn  we  are  con- 
sklering  today.  There  is  no  doubt  ttwt  the 
crisis  facing  our  Natk>n's  farmers  is  continu- 
ing. They  try  to  get  credit  to  operate  their 
farms  arid  find  there  is  none  available.  Addi- 
tkxially,  many  farmers  are  facing  foreclosure 
because  of  tfieir  inability  to  service  Vnm 
present  debt 

If  we  are  going  to  prevent  many  tfiousands 
of  farmers  from  tosing  tfieir  land  and  their  way 
of  life,  we  must  take  some  actran.  Last  week 
many  leaders  in  tfie  Farm  Credit  System  came 
to  Washington  to  give  us  a  report  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  system.  It  was  apparent  from 
this  meeting  tfiat  ttie  system  still  faces  some 
problems. 

The  resolutkm  before  us  today  is  directed 
toward  addressing  these  problems  and  insur- 
ing tfiat  our  Farm  Credit  System  remains  re- 
sponsive to  ttie  farmers  it  serves.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Fanm  Credit 
System  are  urged  to  take  immediate  action  to 
ftelp  farmers  wfio  are  facing  foreclosure.  This 
can  be  done  by  permitting  additional  time  to 
resolve  any  finarKial  problems  and  by  allowing 
loans  to  be  restructured.  The  system  is  also 
urged  to  prevent  foredosure  by  using  a  two- 
tier  toan  restructuring  plan  wfienever  feasible. 

We  were  also  told  last  week  that  one  of  tfie 
biggest  problems  facing  tfie  system  is  tfie  in- 
ability to  reduce  interest  rates  on  tfieir  loans. 
Despite  several  requests,  the  Farm  Credit  As- 
sociatkHi  fias  refused  to  permit  tfie  system  in- 
stitutions to  lower  tfieir  loan  rates.  Conse- 
quently, many  farmers  wfio  have  borrowed 


from  tfie  system  in  the  past  are  getting  their 
loans  from  otfier  places  where  the  interest 
rates  are  more  favorable.  This  only  threatens 
the  future  stability  of  the  system. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  tfie  continu- 
ing high  interest  rates  being  charged  by  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution.  This  amendment  en- 
courages tfie  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
give  system  institutions  more  flexibility  in  set- 
ting interest  rates,  so  they  will  more  accurately 
reflect  changing  market  conditions.  This  will 
alk>w  the  system  to  remain  competitive  in  agri- 
cultural lending  and  be  a  continuing  source  of 
assistance  to  our  Natk>n's  farmers. 

I  hope  this  resolutk>n  will  encourage  the 
Farm  Credit  Associatk>n  to  help  our  farmers 
wfio  are  having  financial  problems.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment  and  to 
support  the  resolution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  continuing  rash  of  foreclosures  has 
thrown  thousands  of  families  off  the  lands 
they  have  farmed  for  generations.  And  the  sit- 
uation worsens  each  day. 

As  lenders  foreclose  on  more  fanns,  and  as 
that  property  is  dumped  onto  a  market  already 
glutted  with  farmland,  land  values  continue  to 
drop— jeopardizing  tfie  equity  of  all  farmers 
and  tfie  ability  of  farm  lenders  to  stabilize  their 
own  long-run  financial  conditions.  Often  tfiese 
"fire  sales"  net  less  money  than  could  be  se- 
cured by  allowing  hard-working  farmers  to  re- 
structure their  loans  and  continue  operations. 
Tfie  rush  to  foreclose  has  led  to  nothing  but 
a  further  downward  spiralling  of  land  values. 
And  in  Missouri,  where  land  prices  have 
dropped  30  to  40  percent  in  5  years,  we  can't 
take  any  more  of  that 

This  resolutkDn  puts  Congress  in  support  of 
a  lender  policy  of  forekiearan'-e  rather  than 
foreck>sure.  It  states  simply  that  lenders  ought 
to  make  every  effort  to  restructure  toans 
before  tfiey  conskJer  forectosure.  Congress 
after  all  supported  a  restructuring  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  restructuring  to  help  the 
farmer— not  just  the  lender.  The  loosened  reg- 
ulations should  give  lenders  the  tools  to  exer- 
cise more  forebearance.  We  expect  lenders  to 
use  these  tools. 

This  resolution  is  no  cure.  Our  crises  in  agri- 
culture and  land  values  are  rooted  in  our  low 
commodity  prices.  And  witfiout  change  in 
prices,  the  outlook  remains  bleak.  Fully  half  of 
our  farmers  appear  destined  to  lose  part  or  all 
of  their  land.  Half  of  this  group  will  leave  agri- 
culture altogether.  The  devastatk}n  to  families, 
communities,  and  entire  regions  will  continue. 
It  is  past  time  for  action.  Why  has  the  ad- 
ministration not  taken  effective  common 
sense  actions  to  fight  the  economk:  holocaust 
in  mkl-America?  Why  has  it  invested  its  faith 
in  star  wars  while  remaining  so  willing  to  write 
off  tfie  American  farmer? 

I  commend  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  efforts  to  re- 
verse tfie  downward  spiral  in  land  values,  an 
important  first  step.  I  urge  support  for  this  res- 
olutksn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 


lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
310,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310,  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress in  support  of  a  cost-effective  plan  to  re- 
structure the  debt  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
The  Fami  Credit  System  is  the  Natkwi's 
largest  agricultural  lender.  This  important  reso- 
lutkjn  expresses  the  strong  feeling  among 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  Farm  Credit 
Bureau  should  work  with  financially  stressed 
farmer-borrowers  to  restructure  their  debt 

Last  year,  thousands  of  farmer-borrowers  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  went  into  bankruptcy 
or  foreclosure  because  of  their  farm  credit 
loans.  Tfiese  loan  liqukiations  and  ottier  ad- 
verse factors  caused  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
the  Nation's  largest  agricultural  lender,  to  lose 
an  unprecedented  $2.7  billkin. 

The  financial  crisis  facing  ttie  farm  commu- 
nity has  continued  unabated  this  year.  Many 
more  farmers  are  threatened  with  foreckssure 
unless  farm  debt  is  restructured. 

House  Concun-ent  Resolution  3  proposes 
that  the  Farm  Credit  System  consider  restruc- 
turing farm  loans  if  the  costs  associated  with 
foreclosure  equal  or  exceed  the  costs  of  re- 
structuring. This  approach  would  reduce  t>oth 
the  number  of  farm  foreclosures  and  the 
losses  to  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

In  addition,  the  resolutkin  encourages  tfte 
Farm  Credit  Administratkxi  to  give  the  System 
more  flexibility  in  setting  interest  rates  that  re- 
flect market  conditions  and  allow  System  insti- 
tutions to  tie  more  competitive. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Farm  Credit  System  that  Con- 
gress expects  tfie  system  to  prudently  adjust 
its  operating  procedures  to  reflect  tfiat  fiard 
realities  of  ttie  severe  depresskyi  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  Continuing  a  polk^y  of  fore- 
closure when  other  alternatives  are  available 
is  not  only  imprudent,  but  dangerous. 

Farmers  continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  well-being  of  those  of  us  who  are  not 
farmers  is  dependent  on  restoring  vitality  to 
tfie  farm  community. 

The  resolutk>n  is  an  important  step  to  cor- 
recting the  credit  crisis  farmers  face,  and  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  its  adoptk)n. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  considering 
House  Concunent  Resolution  310,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  and  whksh  has  my  wfiole- 
hearted  support. 

House  Concurrent  Resolutton  310  ex- 
presses tfie  sense  of  the  Congress  tfiat  tfie 
Farm  Credit  System  should  practice  forbear- 
ance and  restructure  a  farmer's  loan  rattier 
than  foreclose  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan.  The  resolution  states  that  before 
foreclosing  on  a  loan  the  PCS  should  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  foreclosing  and  the  cost  of 
restructuring  the  k>an.  If  the  cost  of  foreck>s- 
ing  exceeds  the  cost  of  restructuring,  the  FCS 
bank  sfiould  restructure  the  loan. 

The  resolutkin  also  encourages  the  FCS 
bank  to  use  a  new  two-tiered  loan  restucturing 
program.  Under  this  program,  the  amount  of 
the  existing  loan  tfiat  the  farmer  could  repay 
under  existing  terms  would  be  placed  in  the 


first  tier.  The  proportion  of  the  k)an  that  the 
farmer  couid  not  repay  under  existing  terms 
woukl  be  placed  in  the  second  tier.  The 
fanner  woukj  not  be  required  to  repay  the 
principal  on  tfie  portk>n  of  the  loan  in  the 
second  tier  arxJ  the  interest  rate  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  loan  would  be  reduced.  As  the 
farmer  pays  off  tfie  principal  in  ttie  first  tier, 
principal  from  tfte  second  tier  would  be  moved 
into  the  first  tier. 

Finally,  tfie  resolution  encourages  tfie  Farm 
Credit  Administratk>n,  which  oversees  tfie 
system,  to  grant  member  banks  more  flexibility 
in  setting  the  interest  rate  on  farm  loans. 

Last  year  when  Congress  passed  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  it  created  a 
new  Farm  Credit  System  Capital  Corporation. 
One  of  the  primary  functk>ns  of  this  newly  cre- 
ated Capital  Corporatk>n  was  to  enable  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  better 
serve  fanners  tlvough  refinancing,  reamortiz- 
ing,  or  otherwise  adjusting  debts.  Such  activi- 
ties woukl  t>e  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  give  a 
farmer  every  opportunity  to  stay  in  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  loan  restructkjn  au- 
thorities of  the  Capital  Corporatk>n  have  not 
yet  been  implemented.  Hopefully,  the  sense  of 
tfie  House  resolutk)n  we  are  passing  here 
today  will  give  the  Fami  Credit  Administration 
a  nudge  in  tfie  right  direction  and  a  strong 
message  that  Congress  is  awaiting  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Credit  Amendments 
of  1985.  The  Farm  Credit  System  has  only  re- 
cently adopted  "Systemwkle  Guklelines  and 
Definitkins  for  Restructuring  Troubled  Loans" 
and  has  also  adopted  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Model  Pricing  Program,  whk;h  awaits  tfie  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Tfie  Congress  expects  the  Capital  Corpora- 
tion to  practice  forbisarance  and  to  make  loan 
restructuring  a  high  priority.  This  resolutk>n 
confirms  this  requirement. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bftr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution Just  debated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PARTIAL  LIBYAN  OWNERSHIP 
OP  FIAT 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  reoslution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
315)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 


that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
defer  the  final  award  of  a  contract 
with  respect  to  Defense  Construction 
Supply  Center  Solicitation  numbered 
DLA700-85-B-4-4607  (for  the  pur- 
chase of  178  crawler  tractors)  untU 
Congress  completes  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1987. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Ris.  315 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  Libya  has 
t>een  identified  as  aiding  and  al>etting  inter- 
national terrorism; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  to  contain  and  deter  further 
acts  of  terrorism  sponsored  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Libya;  and 

Whereas  economic  sanctions  taken  by  the 
United  States  against  Libya  would  \x  under- 
cut by  the  Inadvertent  transfer  of  United 
States  tax  dollars  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Libya:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
should  defer  final  award  of  a  contract  with 
respect  to  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center  Solicitation  numliered  DLA700-85- 
B-4-4607  (for  the  purchase  of  178  crawler 
tractors)  until  Congress  completes  consider- 
ation of  the  i:>epartment  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  ByromI. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 315  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  defer  award  of  a  contract 
for  procurement  of  178  Crawler  trac- 
tors until  the  Congress  completes  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  ready 
to  award  a  contract  for  178  Crawler 
tractors,  required  by  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  Fiat-Allis  North  America. 
Inc..  the  low  bidder  on  the  contract. 
But  who  is  Fiat-Allis  North  America, 
Inc.?  Fiat-Allis  North  America  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Fiat-Allis 
Europe  which,  in  turn,  is  wholly 
owned  by  Fiat-Allis,  B.V..  which  is 
owned  by  International  Co.,  which  is 
owned  by  Fiat  SPA.  The  complicating 
factor  is  that  the  Libyan  Government, 
through  the  Libyan  Arab  Foreign  In- 
vestment Co.,  holds  a  15-percent  own- 
ership in  Fiat  SPA  and  has  two  mem- 
bers on  Plat  SPA'S  15-member  board 
of  directors.  Thus,  if  the  contract  is 
awarded  to  Fiat-Allis  North  America, 
the  Libyan  Government  would  benefit 
from  the  award  as  a  result  of  its  own- 
ership in  Fiat  SPA. 


The  low  United  States  bidder  on  the 
contract  filed  a  protest  with  General 
Accounting  Office  alleging  that  the 
award  to  Fiat-Allis  North  America 
would  be  improper  because  of  the 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  President  on 
economic  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, however,  advised  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  that  the  President's 
Executive  orders  precluding  Oovem- 
ment contracts  with  hostile  foreign 
nations  would  not  interfere  with 
award  of  the  contract  to  Flat-AIlii 
North  America,  because  it  is  not  sub- 
stantially owned,  managed  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Libyan  Government 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  the  Libyan 
Government  interest  in  Fiat  SPA 
would  not  prohibit  the  award  of  this 
contract  to  Fiat-Allis  North  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  we  are 
in  the  interesting  situation  of  having 
our  Department  of  Defense  send  out 
its  aircraft  to  bomb  terrorist  facilities 
in  Libya  and  then  shortly  afterward 
award  a  contract  which  will  benefit 
that  same  Government  which  has  sup- 
ported terrorist  acts  against  the 
United  States.  That.  I  believe,  is 
wrong.  I  also  believe  that  we  must  con- 
vince the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  it 
is  wrong  and  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  only 
asks  for  a  delay.  The  Marine  Corps, 
who  will  benefit  from  these  tractors, 
has  no  objection  to  this  delay.  I  think 
this  should  be  done.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  315. 
This  resolution  would  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  aware  of  our  concern 
over  a  $7.9  million  contract  which  is 
about  to  be  awarded  to  Fiat-AlUs 
North  America.  Inc.  We  are  concerned 
because  the  Government  of  Libya 
holds  a  15-percent  ownership  in  Fiat 
SPA,  the  ultimate  corporate  parent  of 
Fiat-AlllB  North  America,  thus  would 
benefit  from  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Many  of  us  had  thought  that,  when 
the  President  signed  Executive  Order 
No.  12543,  which  virtually  ended  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  Government 
of  Libya,  Fiat-Allis  North  America 
would  be  Ineligible  for  the  award  of 
this  contract,  because  of  its  connection 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Libya.  We 
were  wrong.  On  May  5  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  denied  a  protest  by 
the  low  U.S.  bidder  for  this  contract 
for  manufacture  of  178  Crawler  trac- 
tors. It  held  that  "in  light  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control,  that  an  award  to 
Fiat-Allis  will  not  violate  the  Libyan 
sanctions    regulations    currently    in 
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effect,  we  must  deny  this  portion  of 
the  protest." 

All  this  resolution  would  do  is  aslc 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  defer  the 
award  until  the  Congress  completes  its 
consideration  of  the  E>efense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  This 
will  give  Congress  time  to  preclude  the 
awarding  of  this  contract  to  Libya. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  that 
Government,  which  has  flagrantly 
supported  terrorist  acts  against  our 
people,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

D    1420 

Ifrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols]. 

Bdr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my 
strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315,  which  would  express 
my  concern  over  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  a  corporation  in  which  the 
Government  of  Libya  has  an  owner- 
ship interest.  I  believe  that  we  must 
convince  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
defer  the  award  of  the  contract  until 
the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  will  in  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  competitive  pro- 
curement and  the  award  of  contracts 
to  the  lowest  possible  bidder.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  because  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  the  contract 
should  not  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  com- 
plex corporate  structure  which  con- 
nects the  Fiat  Co.  of  North  America  to 
the  Government  of  Libya.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  15-percent  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment interest  in  Fiat  SPA,  the 
parent  company,  is  a  relatively  small 
minority  interest,  and  that  the  profits 
that  the  Libyan  Government  might 
derive  would  not  be  great. 

Nevertheless,  I  object  to  our  Govern- 
ment appropriations  of  any  sort  being 
used  to  provide  any  support  to  the 
government  of  Colonel  Qadhafi.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  support  the  resolution, 
which  would  defer  the  award  of  the 
contract  pending  an  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  take  additional  action 
on  this  procurement. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  introducing  this  resolution, 
and  ask  that  the  Congress  give  it 
strong  support. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 


Resolution  315.  As  Just  explained,  all 
this  resolution  does  is  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  defer  the  final  award 
of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  178 
crawler  tractors  until  Congress  com- 
pletes consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

The  question  thus  arises:  Why 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
this  relatively  small  defense  contract? 
The  answer  is  that  delay  in  letting 
this  contract  called  for  by  this  meas- 
ure is  needed  to  enable  Congress  to 
review  a  situation  which  could  poten- 
tially result  in  U.S.  tax  dollars  being 
paid  to  the  Libyan  regime  of  Colonel 
Qadhafi. 

When  bids  were  opened  on  this  solic- 
itation in  December  of  last  year,  the 
low  bidder  was  Piat-Allis,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Fiat  of  Italy  15 
percent  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
Libyan  Government.  Unless  Congress 
has  the  time  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  current  law  to  permit  the 
President  to  waive  certain  defense  con- 
tracting requirements,  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  awarding  a  J.S.  military 
contract  worth  $7.9  million— the  prof- 
its from  which  could  go  directly  into 
the  coffers  of  the  world's  preeminent 
terrorist. 

For  the  President's  efforts  to  isolate 
Libya  economically  from  the  civilized 
world  to  be  successful,  it  is  crucially 
important  that  the  trade  sanctions  in- 
voked in  January  be  broadened  to  pre- 
clude U.S.  Government  purchases 
from  companies  controlled,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  Libya.  If  this  is  not  ac- 
complished, not  only  will  Qadhafi  be 
undeterred  in  his  international  out- 
lawry, the  U.S.  campaign  against  ter- 
rorism will  be  discredited. 

I  am  not  generally  enthusiastic 
about  trade  embargoes.  In  the  past 
they  have  frequently  hurt  American 
producers  more  than  foreigners,  but  if 
our  embargo  against  Libyan  terrorism 
is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  complete. 
To  call  Qadhafi  a  pariah  while  al- 
lowing him  to  profit  from  sales  to  the 
U.S.  military  makes  a  laughingstock  of 
our  foreign  policy.  No  amount  of 
public  posturing  can  substitute  for  the 
sort  of  concrete  action  for  which  this 
resolution  represents  a  necessary  first 
step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  plant  in 
Bettendorf,  LA,  of  the  company  which 
was  the  second  low  bidder  on  the  con- 
tract tentatively  awarded  to  Fiat-Allis. 
Last  week  that  company  announced  its 
intention  to  close  this  facility.  Compa- 
ny officials  informed  that  loss  of  this 
particular  contract  was  not  the  deter- 
minative factoring  in  its  decision  to 
close  the  plant,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  loss  of  our  industrial  competitive 
edge,  which  is  a  function  of  public  as 
well  as  private  decisionmaldng,  has 
caused  much  of  American  industry  to 


cut  back  employment  and  press  for 
consolidation. 

As  long  as  Government  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  our  competi- 
tive edge,  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
walk  the  final  mile  for  the  American 
worker. 

In  the  defense  arena  particularly,  all 
Americans  ought  to  be  concerned  that 
our  industrial  base  not  be  dismantled. 

While  this  resolution  deals  only  with 
a  small  contract,  it  is  symbolic,  not 
only  for  the  average  American  con- 
cerned for  his  or  her  job,  but  for  the 
average  citizen  concerned  for  a  respon- 
sible foreign  policy. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  this  House  go  on 
record  to  direct  the  administration  to 
reconsider  the  folly  of  its  contracting 
ways. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McClosket]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
has  bombed  Libya,  criticized  numerous 
allies  for  not  complying  with  economic 
sanctions  and  denounced  Qadhafi  for 
the  terrorist  that  he  is,  the  Pentagon 
is  on  the  verge  of  awarding  another 
military  contract  to  an  Italian  firm 
with  significant  Libyan  ownership. 

This  $7.9  million  contract  is  for  179 
Marine  Corps  crawler  tractors.  This 
resolution,  which  had  the  unanimous 
and  bipartisan  support  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  shortly  after  I  in- 
troduced it,  urges  the  deferral  of  the 
proposed  contract  award,  pending  fur- 
ther consideration  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices authorization  bill.  It  would  be 
preferable  for  the  administration  to 
assert  its  executive  power,  cancel  and 
rebid  this  contract. 

The  foreign  firm  scheduled  to  get 
this  contract  Is  Fiat-Allis  which  is 
wholly  owned  by  Fiat  of  Italy.  Fiat  is 
15  percent  owned  by  Libya,  which  has 
two  members  on  Fiat's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can 
demand  full  economic  sanctions  by  our 
allies,  while  treating  this  relationship 
as  insignificant. 

The  Pentagon  has  claimed  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  award  the  contract,  and 
the  GAO  has  also  refused  redress. 

Surely  if  we  have  the  power  to  l>omb 
Libya,  we  have  the  power  to  modify 
this  contract.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Aspin,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
Brooks,  have  noted  in  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sulistantial  legal  au- 
thority and  precedent  to  set  aside  a  de- 
cision in  the  national  security  interest. 
The  American  firm  that  was  the  low 
bidder  on  this  contract.  J.I.  Case,  an- 


nounced last  week  that  they  were 
going  out  of  business  with  some  1,500 
American  Jobs  being  lost  in  Terre 
Haute,  IN;  Rock  Island,  IL.  and  Bet- 
tendorf, lA. 

The  some  625  employees  facing  eco- 
nomic tragedy  at  the  Case  plant  in 
Terre  Haute  know  the  Jobs  would  still 
be  there  but  for  the  loss  of  four  con- 
tracts totaling  $18  million  to  the  firm 
with  the  Libyan  connection. 

These  workers,  concerned  neighbors, 
and  Indeed  citizens  throughout  our 
great  land  cannot  imderstand  why  our 
industrial  base  is  being  eroded  by  deci- 
sions like  this. 

These  issues  will  be  considered  more 
extensively  on  other  days,  with  other 
comprehensive  legislation. 

We  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
administration,  the  world,  and  our 
own  citizens  that  we  are  serious  about 
terrorism,  that  we  are  serious  about 
economic  sanctions  and  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  unnecessary  and  tragic 
erosion  of  our  economic  base.  Thus,  we 
should  •  wholeheartedly  support  this 
resolution.  The  people,  workers,  and 
farmers  of  our  Nation  deserve  no  less. 
Surely  revenues  from  our  defense  con- 
tracts should  not  be  going  into  Qadha- 
fi coffers  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
concurrent  resolution.  I  regret  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  take  this  action. 
It  first  came  to  my  attention  last 
summer  that  we  had  a  problem  with 
the  competition  from  the  Fiat  Corp.  It 
is  one  thing  serious  enough  that  our 
Defense  Department  contracts  with 
contractors  outside  of  the  United 
States:  not  only  does  it  lose  Jobs  and 
lose  taxes  for  this  country,  but  it  also, 
as  has  been  discussed  here,  loses  our 
Industrial  base,  which  is  very  vital  to 
our  national  defense.  But  it  became 
much  more  when  we  learned  last  De- 
cember that  the  Fiat  Corp.,  who  had 
won  the  successful  contract  bid  for 
these  crawlers,  was  partially  owned  by 
Libya. 

I  do  not  understand  why  our  Presi- 
dent, the  Defense  Department,  and 
our  own  General  Accounting  Office 
here  in  the  Congress  have  allowed  this 
to  continue  to  happen.  To  allow  the 
Libyan  Government  to  use  the  profits 
from  our  own  taxpayers  to  fund  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  world,  which 
we  have  found  to  be  true,  I  think  is 
Just  unacceptable. 

I  did  not  go  on  the  gentleman's  reso- 
lution because  I  thought  that  surely 
we  could  talk  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, that  the  President  would  take 
action.  I  really  do  not  understand  why 
it  has  not  been  done  up  to  this  point. 
I  am  certainly  a  supporter  of  com- 
petitive bids,  about  which  the  gentle- 


man from  Alabama  just  spoke  a 
moment  ago,  but  this  is  quite  differ- 
ent. When  we  are  contributing  to  their 
profit  structure  by  buying  from  a  par- 
tially Libyan-owned  company,  the  Fiat 
Corp.,  we  are  funding  terrorism  our- 
selves. On  one  hand  we  say  no;  on  the 
other  hand  we  shovel  them  money. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law.  It  is  really  not  going 
to  do  anything  unless  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  do  something.  But  at 
least  I  think  that  the  administration 
should  be  on  notice  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  proper  action  for 
our  Government  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the 
resolution,  but  regret  we  have  to  take 
it. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  recently  saw  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  on  TV,  talking  about  the 
antiterrorism  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  allies.  He  said  that  the  message  of 
Colonel  Qadhafi  is,  "You've  had  it. 
pal." 

But  that  same  day.  the  GAO  said 
the  Defense  Department  could  award 
a  million  dollar  contract  to  Rat-Allls, 
a  company  owned  15  percent  by  the 
Libyan  Government.  What  the  De- 
fense Department  was  saying  in  effect 
to  Qadhafi  was:  "You've  got  It,  pal." 

Over  the  last  year.  Flat-Allls  has  re- 
ceived an  Increasing  number  of  U.S. 
defense  contracts.  Meanwhile,  its 
American  competitors  have  been 
laying  off  workers  and  closing  their 
doors.  Just  last  week  Case  IH  an- 
nounced that  It  win  close  three  Ameri- 
can plants,  costing  over  1,500  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

How  can  we  possibly  Justify  sending 
American  servicemen  to  fight  a  terror- 
ist regime  that  buys  Its  bullets  with 
the  profits  of  our  own  industrial  de- 
cline? 

When  our  young  people  return  from 
the  service,  they  deserve  the  opportu- 
nity to  find  a  decent  Job.  Our  defense 
dollars  should  be  helping  to  build  eco- 
nomic opportunity  at  home.  And  our 
Government  should  be  committed  to 
defending  American  jobs  the  way  our 
servicemen  are  committed  to  defend- 
ing American  freedom. 

The  bill  being  considered  today. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  316, 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
defer  final  award  of  the  Flat-Allls  con- 
tract until  Congress  passes  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  authorization  bill. 
This  legislation  Is  necessary  because 
the  administrative  appeal  to  block  the 
award  was  denied— even  though  It  was 
supported  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

At  a  recent  Senate  hearing.  State 
and  Defense  Department  officials  tes- 
tified that  they  have  no  choice  under 


current  law  but  to  award  this  contract 
to  Fiat.  The  resolution  we  are  consid- 
ering today  would  simply  defer  that 
contract  until  we  have  a  chance  to 
change  current  law.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
and  I  have  already  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  necessary  change. 

Allowing  Colonel  Qadhafi's  terrorist 
regime  to  profit  from  U.8.  defense 
contracts  is  unconscionable.  Yet  that 
Is  exactly  what  will  happen  if  we  don't 
pass  House  Concurrent  Resolution  316 
today. 

I  ask  that  you  vote  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  defense  dollars  don't  end  up 
aiding  our  enemies.  I  hope  you  will 
Join  in  supporting  this  Important  and 
timely  legislation. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. Prahk  McCloskey  for  offering 
this  Important  resolution  and  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btrom]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  Issue. 


a  1430 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  to 
close  on  this  side,  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  GAO.  and  anybody  else 
who  Is  involved  in  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  we  want  the  award  of 
this  contract  stopped. 

Secretary  Weinberger  needs  to  un- 
derstand, along  with  the  President, 
that  awarding  this  contract  would  do 
more  to  undermine  confidence  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  $400 
toilet  seats  and  $110  diodes. 

This  Is  a  gut  Issue— the  American 
people  want  to  put  a  stop  to  state- 
sponsored  terrorism.  We  have  sent  a 
clear  message.  Let  us  carry  through 
with  It.  We  can  stand  together.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  send  a  mes- 
sage not  just  to  our  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  around  the  world  that  we 
are  serious  about  this  economic  boy- 
cott and  about  our  commitment  to 
defeat  terrorism  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  Les  Aspin.  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Re- 
cently, Chairman  Aspin  and  I  wrote  Secretary 
Weinberger  urging  him  to  exercise  his  legal 
authority  to  cancel  the  award  of  the  contract 
and  to  recompete  the  procurement— excluding 
Fiat-Allis  or  any  other  company  controlled  by 
a  hostile  government. 

In  that  letter,  we  stated  that  "it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  U.S.  Government,  particularty 
the  Department  of  Defense,  should  not  be 
swarding  lucrative  contracts  to  any  company 
which  is  substantially  owned  or  controlled  by 
foreign  governments  that  are  hostile  to  our 
country.  With  the  award  of  this  contract,  we 
are  indirectly  providing  financial  support  for 
Ubya's  sponsorship  of  worldwide  terrorism." 

DOD  hss  asserted  that  Federal  procure- 
ment law  required  them  to  award  the  contract 
to  Fiat-Allis  because  the  company  was  the 
lowest  bidder.  As  Chairman  Aspin  and  I  point- 
ed out  In  our  letter,  the  Competition  In  Coo- 
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tracting  Act,  passed  in  1984,  allows  agency 
heads  to  exclude  companies  from  a  procure- 
ment wt>en  it  is  in  ttie  public  interest.  I  can't 
think  of  a  more  dearcut  example  of  where  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served  than  by 
usir)g  tfiis  exemption  to  deny  a  contract  to  a 
company  cor)trolled  by  Libya.  CXDD  really 
dropped  ttie  t>all  on  this  one.  They  should 
have  known  that  this  was  possible  under  ttie 
law.  Now  they  are  hiding  behind  the  excuse 
that  the  law  made  them  do  it.  This  is  ridKu- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  urge  aN  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olutkxi. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  315  thereby 
expressing  my  concern  over  the  apparent 
blind  intention  ot  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  award  a  $7.9  millnn  contract  to  Fiat-Allis, 
of  wfiich  15  percent  is  owned  by  the  Libyan 
GovemntenL 

Ttws  is  the  same  Libyan  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  an  American  serv- 
k»man  and  hundreds  of  injured  in  tfie  coward- 
ly twmbing  of  a  Berlin  disco  a  few  weeks 
ago — tt>e  same  government  which  has  active- 
ly supported  an  international  terrorist  network 
stalking  American  citizens  throughout  the 
workl. 

How  can  the  same  Pentagon  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  so  successfully  delivered  our  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Qadhafi's  terrorist  attacks  turn 
around  and  grant  his  government,  on  a  silver 
platter,  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  an  Ameri- 
can defense  contract?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
tt)e  first  time  I  find  inconsisterKies  in  the  deci- 
sions coming  from  across  the  Potomac,  but  I 
fear  such  a  blunder  will  only  undermine  ttie 
hard  fought  moral  vKtories  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Shultz  extracted  from  our  reluc- 
tant allies  at  the  recent  Tokyo  economic 
summit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  so  we  can  directly  address 
this  problem  during  the  upcoming  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btson]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 315. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  315,  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2329)  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  higher  education  title  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  bill  which  is  purely  technical 
in  nature,  and  it  makes  some  changes 
to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  on 
higher  education.  It  has  no  opposition 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  S.  2329,  a 
bill  making  technical  corrections  to 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986.  This  bill  is  essential 
to  making  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  act  workable. 

There  are  four  corrections  made  by 
S.  2329.  The  first  of  these  adds  a 
phrase  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  that 
was  erroneously  deleted  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  reconciliation  bill.  The 
second  provision  corrects  an  erroneous 
reference.  The  third  correction 
changes  an  inaccurate  word,  and  the 
fourth  provision  changes  the  effective 
date  for  provisions  from  January  1, 
1986,  to  July  1.  This  final  change  is 
needed  because  the  education  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  completed  in  Oc- 
tober and  we  contemplated  a  Novem- 
ber or  December  passage  of  the  act. 
However,  the  bill  did  not  pass  until 
April,  making  the  effective  dates  ret- 
roactive. 

When  the  Reconciliation  Act  was 
signed  into  law  on  April  7,  there  was 
great  confusion  about  how  the  OSL 
provisions  would  be  implemented.  The 
Department  of  Education  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  with  the  higher 
education  community  to  expeditiously 
develop  guidelines  that  are  workable 
and  will  allow  for  the  smoothest  possi- 
ble implementation  of  the  act.  Those 
guidelines  along  with  S.  2329  will 
maintain  the  efficient  delivery  of 
guaranteed  student  loans  to  students 
for  the  1986-87  academic  year.  The 
only  issue  as  yet  unresolved  is  the  pay- 
ment to  the  guaranty  agencies  of  their 
administrative  cost  allowances  which 


is  made  mandatory  by  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  I  do,  however,  expect  that 
the  Department  will  move  quickly  to 
provide  this  necessary  funding  to  the 
agencies. 

I  Mif-t  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  S.  2329. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri,  lix. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  S. 
2329  in  the  form  that  it  was  sent  over 
to  the  House  from  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  S.  2329  amends  the  higher 
education  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  by  making 
technical  corrections.  The  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  set  into  law 
a  variety  of  money  saving  provisions  in 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. These  provisions  once  imple- 
mented will  yield  $830  million  in  sav- 
ings over  the  next  5  years. 

The  bill  contains  three  technical  cor- 
rections: 

Adds  a  phrase  erroneously  omitted 
during  the  printing  of  the  bill; 
Changes  an  incorrect  reference; 
Amends  effective  dates  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986,  to  July  1,  1986; 

There  is  very  little  one  can  say  about 
a  technical  amendments  bill,  except  to 
assure  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
this  is  indeed  only  a  technical  amend- 
ments bill.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  simple— it  makes  technical 
modifications  to  the  various  provisions 
contained  in  reconciliation  which 
should  of  been  made  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment. 

As  Members  of  this  body  will  recall, 
the  1985  reconciliation  bill  was  pro- 
nounced dead.  Fortunately  it  came 
back  to  life,  but  because  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  bill  then  moved  through 
the  legislative  process,  the  possibility 
of  putting  final  touches  on  the  legisla- 
tion was  eliminated. 

By  enacting  S.  2329  we  will  complete 
these  needed  modifications  and  ensure 
the  smooth  operation  of  our  student 
financial  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2329,  a  bill  making  technical  correc- 
tkxis  to  the  higher  educatkin  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  Timely 
implementation  of  this  legislation  is  important 
to  ensure  that  our  student  loan  programs  cofv 
tinue  to  function  smoothly  under  ttie  mandates 
of  budget  reconciliation. 

There  is  relatively  little  that  I  can  add  to  the 
contributrons  made  by  Bill  Ford  and  Tom 
Coleman  in  this  floor  discussion.  S.  2329 
merits  the  support  of  all  Memtiers  because  it 
will  ease  the  administrative  implementatkm  of 
many  of  the  changes  made  to  our  Federal 
student  loan  programs  earlier  this  year  in  ttie 
reconciliation  bill. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  Congress  has  enacted 
the  cost-saving  and  loan  default  preventk>n 
measures  under  budget  reconciliation.  These 
amendments,  whk:h  are  supported  by  the  fi- 
nancial akj  community,  will  save  $830  million 
in  our  Federal  student  k>an  programs  over  the 
next  3  years  wittiout  limiting  student  access. 
These  amendments  will  reduce  the  occur- 


rence of  loan  defaults  and  enhance  the  ability 
of  lenders,  guarantee  agencies,  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  k>an  collectkins. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  S.  2329. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Financial 
Assistance  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1986". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  16014(b)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1985  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraplis  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  l>efore  paragraph  (2),  as 
redesignated  by  clause  (1),  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Section  428(cKl)(A)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  l}efore  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
a  coRima  and  the  following:  'Including  the 
administrative  costs  of  supplemental  pre- 
claim  assistance  for  default  prevention  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (6)(C)'.". 

(b)  Section  16016  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
strlldng  out  "section  43S(d)(l>(D)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section 
436(bK1MD)". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16023 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to 
the  Secretary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Secretary". 

(d)(1)  Section  16041(bKl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1086" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1086". 

(2)  Section  16041(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1, 1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1986". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
.time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  S.  2329.  The  Senate  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  124. 
SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  124)  entitled  the  "Safe 
Drinking  Water  Amendments  of 
1985." 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  5. 1986.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Maoioan]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxkan]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  that 
today  the  House  can  give  final  approv- 
al to  a  new  law  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  the  growing  threat  of 
drinking  water  contamination. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed  upon  amendments  to  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974,  which 
should  do  much  to  help  stem  the  seri- 
ous and  growing  problem  of  dangerous 
chemicals  leaking  into  ovu*  tap  water 
from  hazardous  waste  landfills,  leak- 
ing underground  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  and  nmoff  from  agricultural 
pesticides. 

I  am  especially  pleased  the  conferees 
have  agreed  that  drinking  water  stand- 
ards established  to  protect  the  public 
health  should  reflect  the  use  of  ""the 
best  available  technology"  for  the  re- 
moval of  dangerous  contaminants. 

Both  Houses  have  also  agreed  that  a 
treatment  technology  of  proven  effec- 
tivenss,  granular  activated  carbon,  is 
feasible  for  the  control  of  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemicals,  a  very  common  and 
very  dangerous  family  of  drinking 
water  contaminants. 

These  provisions  will  go  far  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  public  from  per- 
vasive health  threats,  including  for  ex- 
ample, the  known  carcinogen  chloro- 
form, which  was  found  in  57  percent 
of  the  imderground  drinking  water 
supplies  in  a  recent  EPA  survey.  E7A 
will  be  required  to  dramatically  tight- 
en the  very  weak  current  standard  for 
chloroform  under  this  legislation  to 
reflect  the  use  of  GAC  technology, 
which  has  been  proved  effective  for 
the  control  of  this  substance  and 
other  dangerous  byproducts  of  the  dis- 
infection process. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Health  and  the  Environment  Sub- 
committee. Representative  MAOiOAif, 
for  his  initiative  and  effort  which 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development 
and  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craio]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 


I  regretfully  rise  In  opposition  to 
this  conference  report  because  it  re- 
quires the  States  to  establish  wellhead 
protection  programs  and  establish 
wellhead  protection  areas. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  could  establish  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  ground  water,  a  re- 
source traditionally  left  •under  local 
State  control. 

Supporters  of  this  provision  may 
claim  that  the  langtiage  in  this  report 
was  drafted  purposely  broad  In  order 
to  insure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments retain  their  traditional  jurisdic- 
tion. If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  am  un- 
certain as  to  the  Intended  purpose  of 
this  provision.  According  to  section 
205,  the  Governor  is  Instructed  to 
submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Envirormiental  Protection 
Agency  that  outlines  a  program  to 
protect  wellhead  areas  from  contami- 
nants which  may  have  advene  Impact 
or  effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

The  report  further  stipulates  that 
the  State  must  modify  and  resubmit 
the  plan  if  it  is  foimd  to  be  inadequate 
by  the  Administrator. 

In  my  opinion,  this  constitutes  the 
beginning  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
Federal  control  over  underground 
water. 

Although  the  commendable  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  reportedly  was  to 
retain  the  State  and  local  jurisdiction 
over  ground  water.  I  am  unsatisfied 
with  the  means  employed  to  accom- 
plish the  end  that  they  set  out  to  deal 
with.  Broad  and  indefinite  language  is 
a  two-edged  sword  and  all  of  us  here  In 
the  Congress  know  that  so  very  well. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  section 
could  encourage  lawsuits  against  the 
Governor  or  the  States  should  the 
State  ground  water  plan  be  rejected  by 
the  EPA  or  should  the  State  fail  to  im- 
plement it  during  a  time  period 
deemed  appropriate  by  citizens. 

How  well  I  have  watched  the  water 
quality  standards  of  EPA  and  their 
Impact  upon  my  State  of  Idaho  and 
the  great  difficulty  we  have  had  arriv- 
ing at  a  plan,  when  in  fact  we  have  not 
yet  accomplished  it. 

Another  problem  arising  from  the 
overly  broad  language  is  found  in  the 
sentence  I  quoted  earlier.  Specifically, 
the  State  submitted  plan  must  protect 
wellhead  areas  from  contaminants 
which  may  have  any— and  I  repeat- 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of 
persons. 

Mr.  S{>eaker,  such  a  directive  could 
require  the  State  to  develop  a  program 
to  protect  against  an  Indefinite 
number  of  substances,  since  almost 
any  substance  may  have  some  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons. 

This  requirement  could  open  the 
door  to  lawsuits  by  citizens  who  deem 
certain  substances  other  than  those 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  hazard- 
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ous  if  they  are  not  included  in  the 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  every  American 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress in  a  desire  for  clear,  clean,  safe 
drinking  water;  however,  I  must 
oppose  this  bill  on  grounds  that  I 
think  it  establishes  unprecedented  and 
unacceptable  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
ground  water  regulations,  and  groimd 
water  controls  that  have  been  tradi- 
tionally those  of  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  important 
contribution  the  gentleman  has  made 
to  this  legislation  before  us.  It  has 
taken  us  two  Congresses  to  adopt  this 
compromise  and  his  leadership  in  the 
previous  Congress  working  on  this  leg- 
islation was  very  significant.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  here  at  this  point 
without  his  efforts. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  without 
whose  persistence  and  consistent  sup- 
port of  enacting  strong  safe  drinking 
water  protections  for  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers' drinking  water,  we  would  not 
be  here  today.  Indeed,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  suggested,  we 
first  introduced  this  bill  and  testified 
before  his  subcommittee  in  June  of 
1983. 

I  believe  this  is  a  critical  environ- 
mental issue  and  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance. 

In  juxtaposition  to  the  previous  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  let  me  say  that  I  do  think 
it  is  a  national  problem.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  the  Nation's  small  water 
systems  and  at  least  37  percent  of  the 
large  water  systems  supplied  by 
ground  water  already  have  at  least  one 
volatile  organic  contaminant.  Ten  bil- 
lion gallons  of  liquid  hazardous  wastes 
every  year  are  dumped  into  land.  The 
land,  we  have  discovered,  is  not  a  veri- 
table sponge  capable  of  soaking  up 
these  wide  varieties  of  different  forms 
of  carcinogens  in  a  veritable  stew, 
overflowing  with  substances  that  are 
injurious  or  suspected  of  being  injuri- 
ous to  our  health. 
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If  we  focus  for  but  a  moment  on  the 
impact  on  rural  America,  let  me  tell 
my  colleagues  that  a  Cornell  study  dis- 
covered that  at  least  half  a  million 
rural  families  in  America  are  drinking 
water  that,  if  it  was  found  at  a  public 
bathing  beach,  would  be  labeled  unfit 
to  swim  in,  let  alone  to  drink. 

Over  700  contaminants  have  been 
identified  in  our  water.  Yet  EPA  since 
1974  has  been  able  to  regulate  fewer 
than  25.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Madigan],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxkan],  and  I  dis- 
covered that  you  can  lead  EPA  to 
water,  but  you  cannot  necessarily 
make  them  regulate  it.  That  is  why 
the  amendments  we  bring  forward 
today  in  this  appropriate  piece  of  key 
environmental  legislation  are  long 
overdue. 

Sixty-four  thousand  violations  in 
1984  of  current  drinking  water  stand- 
ards have  occurred,  while  enforcement 
actions  indeed  have  been  few. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earlier  expressed  my 
concern  on  this  issue.  We  all  know, 
with  any  limited  knowledge  of  under- 
ground water,  that  water  takes  on  the 
character  in  chemicals  and  metals  of 
the  area  or  aquifer  in  which  it  flows. 

We  have  found  in  many  instances  in 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  now  I  fear 
with  this  act,  that  those  uniquely  dif- 
ferent areas,  are  not  spoken  to  in  the 
law.  What  happens  to  a  State  plan 
where  there  are  natural  substances  in 
an  area  that  are  at  levels  historically 
acceptable  and  can  certainly  not  be 
changed,  the  citizens  of  that  area 
drink  the  water,  but  a  national  plan 
and  a  national  standard  says,  "No, 
that  does  not  meet  the  Federal  re- 
quirements. The  State  says  change  but 
the  Feds  say  we  cannot  amend  it  just 
for  your  locale  or  we  would  have  to 
change  it  for  every  place  in  the 
Nation." 

Is  that  not  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
local  or  State  water  rights? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  If  I  could  re- 
claim my  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  under 
the  conference  report  there  are  exten- 
sive negotiations  that  must  take  place 
between  State  EPA's  and  the  U.S.  EPA 
in  arriving  at  those  locally  agreed  to 
standards. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  this  im- 
portant Federal-State  partnership 
that  the  peculiarities  of  local  problems 
particularly  would  be  addressed  at 
sole-source  aquifer  provisions  of  im- 
portance on  Long  Island  and  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  think  that  is 
the  kind  of  mechanism  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  more 
comment? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Let  me  yield 
first  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  under  this  legislation  the  Federal 
Government  has  primacy  to  set  the 
standards  to  protect  the  public  health. 
That  is  the  significant  aspect  of  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  for  an  addition- 
al inquiry. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern 
and  his  explanation.  Scientists,  good, 
icnowledgeable  scientists  oftentimes 
disagree.  In  the  case  of  oxygen  levels 
in  water  as  it  relates  to  fish  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  we  have  scientists 
who  disagree.  One  says,  "This  must  be 
the  standard  to  maintain  the  liveli- 
hood of  fish."  and  another  says,  "No, 
it  can  be  maintained  at  this  level." 

E^ren  if  a  State  scientist,  regionally 
recognized,  establishes  and  can  prove 
through  tests  that  his  standard  is  a 
safe  standard,  if  it  does  not  agree  with 
a  Federal  standard  and  someone  from 
the  EPA,  the  State  standard  is  over- 
ruled. 

That  is  very  specific  to  a  point  that 
happened  in  Idaho.  That  is  Federal 
primacy,  as  was  just  mentioned,  over 
the  right  of  the  local  area  or  the  State 
to  control  their  water  destiny. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
EcKAKT]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  perhaps  he 
makes  my  point. 

In  my  own  State,  I  could  not  lead  my 
State  to  drinking  water  regulation 
dealing  with  brine.  Our  State  discov- 
ered that  we  have  brine,  yielded  from 
oil  and  gas  production,  almost  1  mil- 
lion gallons  of  brine  produced  every 
day,  only  10  percent  of  which  is  dis- 
posed of  safely. 

This  bill,  imfortunately,  does  have 
to  set  a  national  standard  because  the 
health  of  several  States  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  citizens  who  consume 
that  water  is  very  seriously  jeopard- 
ized. I  think  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  important. 
Minimum  national  standards  enforced 
at  the  local  level  with  responsible  help 
and  guidance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  critical  because,  unfortu- 
nately for  all  of  us  as  citizens,  drinking 
water  knows  no  artificial  geographic 
boundary  or  political  boundary.  It  af- 
fects us  all. 

This  bUl,  I  think,  gives  EPA  the  ex- 
plicit instructions  it  needs  to  enforce 
the  appropriate  national  regulations 
to  get  about  dealing  with  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  fundamental  environ- 
mental problem  of  this  decade,  and 
that  is  protecting  our  Nation's  pre- 
cious ground  water  sources. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report.  I  congratulate, 
in  conclusion,  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxmam] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Madigan]  for  their  dedication  to  this 
effort. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  for  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  amendments 
are  to  be  commended  for  reporting  a 
strong,  yet  practical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  protecting  our  Nation's 
drinking  water  supplies. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House,  I  am  pleased  by  the  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support  for  this 
effort  and  delighted  that,  at  long  last, 
we  have  reached  this  stage  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

S.  124  provides  for  improved  drink- 
ing water  standards  and  stricter  en- 
forcement of  those  standards.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  provision 
which  would  enhance  protection  of 
our  imderground  water  supplies.  On 
Long  Island,  where  my  constituency  is 
located,  as  in  many  areas  around  the 
country,  underground  aquifers  serve 
as  the  whole  source  of  drinking  water. 
Needless  to  say,  if  these  sources  are 
contaminated  whole  communities 
could  be  at  risk. 

Public  concern  over  the  potential  for 
ground  water  contamination  is  Justi- 
fied. Long  Island  has  only  one  aquifer 
which  supplies  the  entire  island's 
drinking  water.  The  need  for  protec- 
tion for  this  precious  water  system  is 
particularly  acute.  S.  124  effectively 
addresses  these  concerns  by  providing 
funding  for  demonstration  programs 
for  protecting  aquifers  that  are  the 
sole  or  principal  source  of  a  municipal- 
ity's water.  The  bill  also  requires  each 
State  to  adopt  and  submit  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  within 
36  months,  a  program  to  protect  areas 
around  public  water  system  wells  from 
contaminants  that  may  pose  a  health 
threat.  These  provisions,  along  with 
other  reforms  contained  in  the  bill, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring 
safer  drinking  water. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  over  the 
approval  of  a  provision  I  helped  craft 
which  would  significantly  reduce  the 
amount  of  harmful  lead  in  our  drink- 
ing water.  This  provision  would  ban 
the  use  of  lead  pipes  or  pipe  fittings  in 
the  installation  or  repair  of  public 
water  systems.  The  dangers  of  lead  in 
water  are  well  known.  This  provision 
would  affect  the  reduction  of  hazard- 
ous lead  in  drinking  water  and  pro- 
mote the  quality  of  our  water  supplies. 

In  sum,  I  believe  S.  124  represents  an 
improved  reform  of  existing  safe 
drinking  water  standards.  Swift  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  needed  to  ensure 
that  our  drinking  water  supplies  are 


Indeed  made  safe  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Nielson],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  oppoBltion  to 
this  bill  on  several  counts.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  that  it  is  too  much  Federal  con- 
trol over  ground  water  systems. 

In  my  State,  many  communities 
have  several  sources  of  water,  10  or  II 
sources  of  water,  and  they  have  to  re- 
quire testing  of  every  one  of  those 
sources  rather  than  at  the  common 
collection  point.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
both  the  communities  and  the  State. 

In  the  House,  we  took  the  original 
bill,  the  House  bill,  and  kept  the  exist- 
ing program  at  $69  million.  The  other 
body  went  to  $101  million,  and  a  com- 
promise in  a  so-called  conference 
ended  at  $102  million.  I  do  not  call 
that  much  of  a  compromise,  going 
from  $69  million  to  $100  million.  $100 
million  is  not  very  near  the  middle  of 
69  and  101.  It  is  a  46-percent  increase 
in  the  existing  program,  91  percent  of 
which  Is  in  emergency  assistance,  47 
percent  in  technical  assistance,  26.5 
percent  in  State-public  water  system 
supervision,  and  72.8  percent  in  under- 
ground water  source  protection,  a 
total  of  a  45-percent  Increase  In  funds. 
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In  addition  to  that,  there  are  new 
programs  of  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion. The  House  passed  $40  million  of 
those,  and  on  the  basis  of  those,  I  ob- 
jected. I  felt  that  the  sole-source  aqui- 
fer program  was  a  fine  program,  but  it 
should  be  handled  by  the  States  them- 
selves. Washington  and  New  York 
could  handle  those  themselves  and  as 
far  as  the  planning  and  technical  as- 
sistance, I  felt  that  the  States  are 
more  than  happy  to  handle  that  on 
their  own  without  the  Federal  guide- 
lines and  the  help. 

The  conference  report  added  $30 
million  additional  to  monitoring  un- 
regulated contaminants;  in  other 
words,  making  them  get  information 
on  things  which  are  not  known  to  con- 
taminate and  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
known  not  to  contaminate.  They  nev- 
ertheless have  to  monitor  them. 

For  all  those  reasons,  both  the  fiscal 
part  that  we  cannot  afford  a  45-per- 
cent increase  in  the  existing  program, 
plus  an  additional  $70  million,  so  you 
have  a  total  Increase  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  this  program. 

I  think  that  is  irresponsible  in  the 
fiscal  situation  that  we  have  and  it 
does  bring  additional  Federal  regula- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
running  for  dirty  water  or  supporting 
dirty  water,  but  I  think  it  is  a  problem 


that  can  be  handled  with  the  existing 
programs  at  the  present  levels  and  I 
intend  to  call  for  a  vote  on  this  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LIBRARIES  ACT 
OF  1986 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1349).  to 
reduce  costs  of  operating  Presidential 
libraries,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presiden- 
tial Libraries  Act  of  1986". 

RISCARCM  AND  ITOSSUM  rACIUTISS 

Skc.  2,  Section  2101(1)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  a  comma  and  "and  may  in- 
clude research  facilities  and  museum  facili- 
ties In  accordance  with  this  chapter". 

PRESIDENTIAL  ARCHIVAL  DEPOSITORIIS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2112(a)  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  When  the  ArchlvUt  considers  It  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  the  Archivist 
may— 

"(A)(1)  accept,  for  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  land,  a  facility,  and  equip- 
ment offered  as  a  sift  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Presidential 
archival  depository: 

"(11)  take  title  to  the  land,  facility,  and 
equipment  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(ill)  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  the 
land,  facility,  and  equipment  as  a  Presiden- 
tial archival  depository  and  as  part  of  the 
national  archives  system; 

"(B)(1)  make  agreements,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  the  Archivist  considers  proper, 
with  a  State,  political  subdivision,  universi- 
ty, Institution  of  higher  learning,  Institute, 
or  foundation  to  use  as  a  Presidential  archi- 
val depository  land,  a  facility,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State,  subdivision,  university,  or 
other  organization,  to  be  made  available  by 
It  without  transfer  of  title  to  the  United 
States:  imd 

"(II)  maintain,  operate,  and  protect  the  de- 
pository as  a  part  of  the  national  archives 
system;  and 

"(C)  accept,  for  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  gifts  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  physical  or  material  change 
or  addition  to  a  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tory. 

"(2)  The  Archivist  shall  promulgate  archi- 
tectural and  design  standards  applicable  to 
Presidential  archival  depositories  In  order  to 
ensure  that  such  depositories  (A)  preserve 
Presidential  records  subject  to  chapter  22  of 
this  title  and  papers  and  other  historical 
materials  accepted  for  deposit  under  section 
2111  of  this  title  and  (B)  contain  adequate 
research  facilities. 
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"(3)  Prior  to  accepting  and  taking  title  to 
any  land,  facility,  or  equipment  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  or  prior  to 
entering  into  any  agreement  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  paragraph  or  any  other 
agreement  to  accept  or  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial archival  depository,  the  Archivist  shall 
submit  a  written  report  on  the  proposed 
Presidential  archival  depository  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  land,  facility,  and 
equipment  offered  as  a  gift  or  to  be  made 
available  without  transfer  of  title; 

"(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  depository  and 
the  amount  of  the  endowment  for  the  de- 
pository required  pursuant  to  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  if  any; 

"(D)  a  general  description  of  the  types  of 
papers,  documents,  or  other  historical  mate- 
rials proposed  to  be  deposited  in  the  deposi- 
tory to  be  created,  and  of  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  dettosit; 

"(E)  a  statement  of  any  additional  im- 
provements and  equipment  associated  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  de- 
pository, an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such 
improvements  and  equipment,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  costs 
will  be  incurred  by  any  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment agency; 

"(F)  an  estimate  of  the  total  annual  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  maintaining,  operat- 
ing, and  protecting  the  depository:  and 

"(G)  a  certification  that  such  facility  and 
equipment  (whether  offered  as  a  gift  or 
made  available  without  transfer  of  title) 
comply  with  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Archivist  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  Prior  to  accepting  any  gift  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  physical  or  material 
change  or  addition  to  a  Presidential  archival 
depository,  or  prior  to  implementing  any 
provision  of  law  requiring  the  making  of 
such  a  change  or  addition,  the  Archivist 
shall  submit  a  report  in  writing  on  the  pro- 
posed change  or  addition  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  suid  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  report  shall  include— 
"(A)  a  description  of  such  gift; 
"(B)  a  statement  s|}ecifying  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  physical  or  mate- 
rial change  or  addition  and  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  in  an  endowment  for  the  deposi- 
tory required  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
such  change  or  addition: 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  change  or  addition  and  a  general 
description  of  any  papers,  documents,  or 
historical  materials  proposed  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  depository  as  a  result  of  such 
change  or  addition; 

"(D)  a  statement  of  any  additional  im- 
provements or  equipment  for  the  depository 
associated  with  such  change  or  addition; 

'(E)  an  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the 
total  annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
maintaining,  operating,  and  protecting  the 
depository  that  will  result  from  such  change 
or  addition;  and 

"(F)  a  certification  that  the  depository, 
and  the  equipment  therein  will,  after  such 
change  or  addition,  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Archivist  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
"(5)  The  Archivist  may  not— 
"(A)  accept  or  take  title  to  land,  a  facility, 
or  equipment  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 


paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
Presidential  archival  depository; 

"(B)  enter  into  any  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  paragraph  or  any 
other  agreement  to  accept  or  establish  a 
Presidential  archival  depository;  or 

"(C)  accept  any  gift  under  subparagraph 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  physical  or  material  change  to  a 
Presidential  archival  depository, 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  transmits 
the  report  required  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  or  the  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  change  or  addi- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.". 

(b)  Section  2112(g)  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(gKl)  When  the  Archivist  considers  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  the  Archivist  may 
solicit  and  accept  gifts  or  bequests  of  money 
or  other  property  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining, operating,  protecting,  or  improving 
a  Presidential  archival  depository.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  gifts  or  bequests,  together  with  the 
proceeds  from  fees  or  from  sales  of  histori- 
cal materials,  co>.>es  or  reproductions,  cata- 
logs, or  other  items,  having  to  do  with  a 
Presidential  archival  depository,  shall  be 
paid  into  an  account  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives Trust  Fund  and  shtdl  be  held,  admin- 
istered, and  expended  for  the  benefit  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository in  connection  with  which  they  were 
received,  and  for  the  same  purposes  and  ob- 
jects, including  custodial  and  administrative 
services  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  protection,  or  im- 
provement of  Presidential  archival  deposi- 
tories might  be  expended. 

"(2)  The  Archivist  shall  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  such  Trust  Fund  of  separate 
endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
land,  facility,  and  equipment  of  each  Presi- 
dential archival  depository,  to  which  shall 
be  credited  any  gifts  or  bequests  received 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  are  offered  for 
that  purpose.  Income  to  each  such  endow- 
ment shall  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
facility  operations,  but  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  performance  of  archival  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Archivist  shall  not  accept  or  take 
title  to  any  land,  facility,  or  equipment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(aKl),  or  enter  into  any  agreement  to  use 
any  land,  facility,  or  equipment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  Presidential  archival 
depository,  unless  the  Archivist  determines 
that  there  is  available,  by  gift  or  bequest  for 
deposit  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  an  endowment  with  respect  to  such 
depository,  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  such  land,  facility,  and  equip- 
ment equal  to— 
"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  or  con- 
structing such  facility  and  of  acquiring  and 
installing  such  equipment,  multiplied  by 
"(ii)  20  percent;  plus 

"(B)(i)  if  title  to  the  land  is  to  be  vested  in 
the  United  States,  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  the  land 
upon  which  such  facility  is  located,  or  such 
other  measure  of  the  value  of  such  land  as 
is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  ArchlviBt 
and  the  donor,  multiplied  by 
"(II)  20  percent;  or 

"(11)  if  title  to  the  land  is  not  to  be  vested 
in  the  United  States,  the  product  of — 


"(I)  the  total  cost  to  the  donor  of  any  Im- 
provements to  the  land  upon  which  such  fa- 
cility Is  located  (other  than  such  facility  and 
equipment),  multiplied  by 

"(II)  20  percent;  plus 

"(C)  if  the  Presidential  archival  deposito- 
ry will  exceed  70,000  square  feet  in  area,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  total  cost  described  in  clause  (I)  of 
subparagraph  (A):  plus 

"(II)  the  total  cost  described  in  subclause 
(I)  or  (II)  of  subparagraph  (B)(i),  as  the 
case  may  be,  multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  square  feet  by  which  such 
depository  will  exceed  70,000  square  feet  by 
70.000. 

"(4)  If  a  proposed  physical  or  material 
change  or  addition  to  a  Presidential  archival 
depository  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
costs  of  facility  operations,  the  Archivist 
may  not  accept  any  gift  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  a  change  or  addition,  or  may 
not  implement  any  provision  of  law  requir- 
ing the  making  of  such  a  change  or  addi- 
tion, unless  the  Archivist  determines  that 
there  is  available,  by  gift  or  bequest  for  de- 
posit under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
in  an  endowment  with  respect  to  such  de- 
pository, an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  land,  facility,  and  equip- 
ment of  such  depository  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between— 

"(A)  the  amount  which,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  would  have 
been  required  to  have  been  available  for  de- 
posit in  such  endowment  with  respect  to 
such  depository  if  such  change  or  addition 
had  been  included  in  such  depository  on— 

"(i)  the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  took 
title  to  the  land,  facility,  and  equipment  for 
such  depository  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (aKl):  or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  the  Archivist  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  the  creation  of 
such  depository  imder  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph, 
as  the  case  may  be;  minus 

"(B)  the  amount  which,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  was  required  to 
be  available  for  deposit  in  such  endowment 
with  respect  to  such  depository  on  the  date 
the  Archivist  took  such  title  or  entered  into 
such  agreement,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

APFUCABnjTT 

Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
2112(g)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  the  amendment  made  by  section 
3(b)  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  Presidential  archival  depository  created 
as  a  depository  for  the  papers,  documents, 
and  other  historical  materials  and  Federal 
records  pertaining  to  any  President  who 
takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President  for  the 
first  time  on  or  after  January  20, 1985. 

STXTDT  OP  MUSEUM  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  shall  study 
the  demand  for,  and  the  cost,  and  space  and 
program  requirements  of,  establishing  a 
museum  of  the  Presidents.  With  respect  to 
such  costs,  the  study  shall  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  and  operating  such 
museum  exclusively  with  non-Federal  funds. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Archivist  in  conducting  the  study 
required  by  subsection  (a). 
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(c)  In  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1986  required  by  section  2106  of  title  44, 
United  Stotes  Code,  the  Archivist  shaU  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  study 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Archivist  with  respect  to 
eatablixhing  such  a  museum. 

Mr.  MADIOAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  <M>n8id- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecton  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
perceptive  understanding  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the  House 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  bill, 
H.R.  1349,  amending  the  Presidential 
Libraries  Act  of  1955. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
Jime  represents  an  attempt  to  reestab- 
lish the  balance  between  public  and 
private  support  anticipated  by  the 
original  law,  by  limiting  the  operating 
costs  of  future  libraries  and  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  the  remaining  costs 
from  the  taxpayer  to  those  individuals 
who  would  raise  the  funds  used  to 
build  the  libraries.  This  would  be 
achieved  by  requiring  future  libraries 
to  meet  certain  design  and  archival 
standards  and  by  requiring  that  the 
donation  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
Presidential  library  be  accompanied  by 
an  endowment  equal  to  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping that  facility. 

The  income  from  the  endowment 
would  then  be  used  to  offset  the  build- 
ing-related operations  costs. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  thrust  of  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KnrDHESS]  may  wish  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  to  explain 
the  Senate  amendment  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KiNDirassl  for  any  contribution  that 
he  might  care  to  make  to  this  unex- 
pected dialog. 

ytt.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Maoigan]  for  yielding  and  for 
maintaining  the  rhythm  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon through  his  timely  interdiction. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illbiols 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  has.  I  think,  quite  properly 


described  the  measure,  H.R.  1349.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English] 
and  myself  to  exchange  words  in  a  col- 
loquy, if  he  would  yield  alternately  to 
us. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  could  withdraw  my  reservation 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kikdmcss]  could  make  his  own  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  with 
great  thanlcs  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Maoigan],  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  English]  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  Senate  amendment 
that  lias  taken  place  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Ux.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  1349 
strengthens  the  House  passed  bill  by- 
Requiring  a  proportionately  larger 
endowment  for  future  libraries  that 
exceed  70,000  square  feet;  and 

Providing  that  additions  or  modifica- 
tions, to  future  libraries,  that  increase 
the  operating  cost  of  that  facility  are 
accompanied  by  an  endowment. 

The  Senate  version  also  provides 
that  more  information  be  given  to  the 
Congress  than  is  currently  required. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response 
and  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  pose  a  couple  of 
questions  to  the  gentleman. 

First,  under  current  law.  Presiden- 
tial libraries  are  built  only  with  pri- 
vately donated  funds  and  nothing  in 
this  legislation  would  change  that,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct,  the 
cost  of  building  Presidential  libraries 
would  continue  to  be  borne  by  private 
groups.  Like,  for  example,  the  100- 
member  Reagan  Library  Foundation 
we've  read  about  recently. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Second,  the  income 
to  the  endowment  is  to  be  used  for 
building  operations  costs  and  not  pro- 
gram costs  and,  further,  that  income 
would  supplant,  not  supplement, 
annual  congressional  appropriations 
for  the  operation  of  that  library  and, 
thereby  reduce  the  growth  in  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  operation  of  these 
facilities  in  the  future,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct,  it 
would  supplant  most  if  not  all  of  the 
building  operations  cost  appropriation. 
Had  this  approach  been  in  effect  from 
the  outset,  costs  to  the  taxpayers 
would  be  one-half  of  what  they  are 
now. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  Third,  this  legisla- 
tion would  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
ArchlviBt  of  the  United  States  to  solic- 
it, as  well  as  accept,  gifts  or  bequests 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  oper- 
ating, protecting,  or  improving  any  of 
the  existing  of  future  Presidential  li- 
braries. Gifts  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  maintenance  of  an  existing  or 
future  Presidential  library  would  be 
treated  as  an  endowment,  the  income 
to  which  could  be  used  only  for  that 
purpose,  but  other  Income,  such  as  the 
proceeds  from  fees  or  from  sales  of 
historical  materials,  copies  or  repro- 
ductions, catalogues,  or  other  Itemi 
having  to  do  with  a  presidential  li- 
brary would  not  be  so  limited  in  Ita 
use;  in  fact  the  bill  makes  no  change 
in  how  those  proceeds  may  be  used,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding is  consistent  with  mine. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Finally,  although 
the  endowment  requirement  would 
first  apply  to  the  library  of  the  incum- 
bent's successor,  the  Archivist's  build- 
ing standards  for  archival  suitability 
would  take  immediate  effect,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  is  correct.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  rejected  a 
White  House  proposal  that  the  incum- 
bent's library  be  exempt  from  the  min- 
imum standards  provision. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  withdrawing  my  reservation  of 
objection,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  obligation  of  the  UJS. 
Government,  which  took  effect  with 
the  incumbent  administration,  under 
the  Presidential  Records  Act  of  1978, 
to  be  responsible  for  the  custody,  con- 
trol, and  preservation  of,  and  access  to 
presidential  records.  While  some  have 
criticised  the  continuance  of  the  Presi- 
dential library  system,  I  believe  that  it 
provides  an  efficient  means  of  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Government's  obligations 
imder  the  Pesidential  Records  Act. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  this  was  an  affreed-upon 
report.  I  did  not  realize  it  was  going  to 
involve  a  lengthly  debate. 

Perhaps  you  two  could  work  out 
your  differences. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  thought 
there.  If  it  sounds  as  though  there  is 
controversy,  the  thought  it  just  to  lay 
down  a  little  bit  of  legislative  history 
and  go  on  from  here.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  disagreement. 

If  that  is  correct,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English]  may 
very  well  have  a  short  response  to 
that, 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  certainly  the 
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gentleman's  understanding  Is  consist- 
ent with  mine. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  just  before 
withdrawing  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  obligation  of  the  U.S. 
Govermnent  which  took  effect  with 
the  incumbent  administration  under 
the  Presidential  Records  Act  of  1978 
to  be  responsible  for  the  custody,  con- 
trol and  preservation  of  and  access  to 
Presidential  records.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  to  make  that 
clearer. and  to  set  the  rules  for  the 
future  with  less  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  under  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 
who  has,  I  believe,  a  question. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  I  would 
just  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  urging  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
1349,  the  Presidential  Libraries  Act  of 
1986. 

If  there  is  one  comment  that  I,  and  I 
am  sure  other  Members  of  Congress, 
hear  spoken  often  by  our  constituents 
in  our  districts,  it  is  that  we  think  that 
past  Presidents  are  oftentimes  treated 
too  generously  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  and  here  is  an  example  to 
tighten  up  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Treasury  at  this  time  as  decided  by 
this  Congress  to  make  Presidential  li- 
braries largely  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet  with  those  who  support  the  ulti- 
mate endowing  of  them. 

I  would  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

D  1505 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness], 
our  ranking  minority  member,  for  his 
thoughtful  and  unwavering  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  join  me  in  urging  President 
Reagan,  whose  $45  million  library  will, 
at  the  insistence  of  his  aides,  be 
exempt  from  this  cost-saving,  deficit- 
reduction  effort,  and  to  have  set  an 
example  for  the  American  taxpayer  by 
committing  his  library  foundation  to 
the  establishment  of  the  operating 
cost  endowment-type  envisioned  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
my  reservation,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  particular  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  resolution 
of  this  matter  over  the  course  of  sever- 
al years  now,  since   1982  when  the 


hearings  were  first  held,  to  this  point 
where  we  contemplate  final  passage. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1349,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
English,  will  reduce  the  costs  of  operating 
PreskJential  libraries.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

My  interest  In  the  Presidential  Ubrary 
System  began  in  1983  during  a  meeting  with 
Senior  Dtizens  in  Overton,  NV.  The  residents 
of  Overton  expressed  their  strong  objections 
to  the  costs  of  maintaining  former  Presidents. 
Of  particular  concern  to  the  Overton  Senior 
Citizens  was  the  $14  million  spent  by  the 
American  taxpayers  in  1 983  to  maintain  Presi- 
dential libraries— the  largest  chunk  of  the  ex- 
pense associated  with  maintaining  former 
Presidents.  During  the  98th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  curtail  the  costs  of  the 
Presidential  Library  System  and  have  joined 
Congressman  English  in  his  efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  end  ever  since. 

Even  though  the  libraries  are  built  with  pri- 
vate funds,  they  are  maintained  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. Operating  costs  for  the  seven  existing 
Presidential  libraries  are  expected  to  be  about 
$14.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  H.R.  1349  re- 
quires that  in  the  future,  private  foundations 
that  build  the  libraries  must  establish  an  en- 
dowment, amounting  to  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction,  to  defray  operational  ex- 
penses. A  sensible  provision  added  to  the  bill 
by  the  other  body  also  places  a  70,000- 
square-foot  limit  on  the  size  of  future  libraries, 
requiring  private  funding  to  pick  up  costs  as- 
sociated with  larger  space. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  relieve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  of  this  excessive 
financial  burden.  H.R.  1349  will  address  the 
uncontrollable  spending  associated  with  main- 
taining former  Presidents  and  still  allow  for  tf>e 
maintenance  of  these  historical  documents. 
For  these  reasons,  H.R.  1349  deserves  our 
support.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  124. 
SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
amendments  of  1986.  The  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  has  often  been  over- 
shadowed by  more  aggressive  and  ex- 
pensive environmental  laws,  such  as 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Superf  und,  but 


we  now  know  that  it  is  equal  to  those 
other  statutes  in  importance.  This  new 
legislation  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  the  protection  of  our  tap 
water. 

Contamination  of  our  Nation's 
drinking  water  supplies  has  become  a 
major  public  health  concern.  Up  to 
this  point  in  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  set  national  standards,  or 
maximum  contaminant  levels,  for  only 
22  contaminants  in  our  drinking  water, 
even  though  there  may  be  thousands 
of  pollutants  invading  our  public 
water  supplies.  This  bill  will  require 
the  regulation  of  85  additional  toxic 
chemicals  in  the  next  3  years  and  po- 
tentially hundreds  more  shortly  there- 
after. Of  equal  importance,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  maintains 
the  important  provision  of  current  law 
which  requires  the  environmental  pro- 
tection agency  to  take  into  account 
the  costs  of  control,  when  setting  max- 
imum contaminant  levels.  This  repre- 
sents a  reasoned,  balanced  approach  to 
environmental  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  which  are  espe- 
cially important. 

The  first  is  designed  to  prevent  un- 
dergroimd  sources  of  drinking  water, 
which  are  now  clean,  from  becoming 
contaminated.  Section  205  of  S.  124  re- 
quires States  to  develop  plans  to  pre- 
vent man-made  contamination  from 
entering  imderground  drinking  water 
supplies  through  wellhead  areas.  This 
provision  requires  no  new  State  regu- 
latory program,  but  Instead  gives  each 
State  maximum  flexibilty  to  protect 
these  vital  resoiu-ces  in  the  way  it  sees 
fit.  Too  often  environmental  laws  have 
concentrated  solely  on  cleaning  up 
pollution  after  it  occurs.  This  bill  puts 
equal  emphasis  on  guaranteeing  that 
our  pure  drinking  water  stays  that 
way. 

The  second  provision  which  deserves 
to  be  highlighted  is  section  107  which 
provides  for  technical  assistance  to 
small  water  systems.  Currently,  the 
majority  of  violations  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  occur  at  the  thou- 
sands of  small  water  systems  which 
serve  rural,  less  populated  areas. 
These  types  of  systems  are  prevelant 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  most 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Many 
times  these  systems  are  operated  by 
the  town  manager  or  local  fire  chief, 
who  have  little,  if  any,  training  in  this 
area. 

This  bill  would  provide  funds  to  es- 
tablish cost-effective,  but  crucial  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  for  these 
small  towns.  This  assistance  would  in- 
clude training,  the  performance  of  en- 
gineering studies,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  implementation  of  a 
"circuit  rider"  program.  This  means 
that  an  expert  in  public  water  delivery 
would  travel  around  a  region  and  in- 
struct the  operator  of  small,  rural  sys- 


tems on  the  appropriate  methods  of 
monitoring,  treatment,  and  manage- 
ment. This  simple  program  could  liter- 
ally eliminate  thousands  of  violations 
of  the  law  every  year,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  tap  water  for  millions  of 
rural  Americans. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  the  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxkan]  has  22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DowNKT]  who  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  a  very  important 
problem  of  sole-source  aquifers,  which 
became  the  basis  for  part  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr  EKDWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  that  4 
years  of  hard  work  have  produced  a 
conference  report  on  amendments  to 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  that  wiU 
mean  high  quality  drinking  water  for 
millions  of  Americans.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
Representatives  Waxhah  and  Mao- 
lOAH,  and  their  counterparts  in  the 
other  body  for  their  efforts  to  include 
a  program  to  protect  the  21  sole 
source  aquifers  in  the  United  States  in 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  The 
Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demonstration 
Program  in  S.  124  will  enable  areas 
such  as  Long  Island  to  protect  under- 
ground supplies  of  drinking  water  and 
preserve  lands  that  are  critical  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  that  groiud 
water. 

Maintaining  potable  ground  water  in 
an  aquifer  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  vegetation  lying  above 
the  aquifer's  recharge  zone.  A  re- 
charge zone  is  an  area  through  which 
precipitation  and  other  surface  runoff 
filters  down  into  the  water  table.  Sev- 
eral undeveloped  tracts  of  land  on 
Long  Island— including  110.000  acres 
of  pine  in  eastern  Suffolk  County- 
anchor  the  loose  soil  of  the  Island's  re- 
charge areas.  Preserving  this  land  is 
critical  to  the  protection  of  Long  Is- 
land's supply  of  ground  water. 

However,  pressure  to  develop  these 
lands  threatens  the  future  quality  and 
quantity  of  Long  Island's  only  source 
of  drinking  water.  Recent  facts  exem- 
plify the  ways  in  which  pressure  to 
recklessly  develop  land  has  led  to 
groimd  water  contamination.  Between 
1976  and  mid- 1981,  88  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000  major  public  drinking 
water  wells  on  Long  Island  were  closed 
or  restricted  in  their  use  because  of 
contamination  from  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  and  nitrates.  On  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  1,400  private  wells 


have  been  contaminated  by  pesticides 
that  have  entered  the  aquifer  system. 

Severe  contamination  of  a  sole 
source  aquifer  system  means  costly  re- 
medial action.  Losing  a  natural  supply 
of  water  would  force  a  community  to 
rely  on  bottle  water,  treat  its  tap 
water  through  filters,  or  even  pipe 
good  water  from  a  dlstanct  source. 
Portions  of  some  communities  on  Long 
Island,  such  as  Bay  Shore,  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  their  wells  in  favor 
of  using  public  wells.  The  hookup 
costs  have  been  expensive.  Preventing 
problems  before  they  develop  is  sound 
public  policy  that  will  mean  cost  sav- 
ings and  clean  water  for  millions  of 
people.  That  is  what  S.  124  will  do. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demonstra- 
tion Program  in  S.  124  is  based  on  leg- 
islation that  Senator  Daniil  Patrick 
MoTNiHAN  and  I  introduced  in  the 
98th  and  99th  Congresses.  Knowing 
how  important  the  preservation  of 
Long  Island's  watershed  lands  are  to 
the  quality  of  the  island's  drinking 
water,  we  wrote  our  legislation  to 
enable  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties 
and  New  York  State  to  obtain  parts  of 
these  lands.  S.  124  preserves  this  im- 
portant provision  and  will  enable  mu- 
nicipal governments  on  Long  Island 
such  as  Suffolk  County  to  acquire 
land  within  the  Suffolk  Pine  Barrens 
in  order  to  protect  the  underlying 
ground  water. 

S.  124  should  preserve  Long  Island's  ^ 
fragile  supply  of  drinking  water  and 
those  lands  critical  to  our  water.  It  Is 
good  solid  preventive  medicine  and 
will  guarantee  the  purity  and  abun- 
dance of  clean  drinking  water  for  the 
people  of  Long  Island  and  the  other  20 
sole  source  aquifers,  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Strano]. 

Mr,  STRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Waxman,  in  a 
brief  colloguy  regarding  section  20S  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Regarding  the  text  of 
section  205  of  the  bill  regarding  well- 
head protection  and  State  plans,  and 
the  report  language  on  page  46,  is  it 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  Interfere  with 
State  water  laws  and  State  water  ap- 
propriation processes? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRANO.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  then,  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tive history  and  congressional  intent, 
that  If  there  is  found  to  be  any  con- 
flict between  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  State  water  laws  and  State 
water  appropriation  processes,  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  pri- 
macy of  State  water  laws  are  to  pre- 
vaU? 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  such  conflict. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  agreeing  to 
provisions  in  section  302  wherebjr 
Indian  tribes  are  being  treated  under 
the  act  at  a  par  with  the  SUtes  in 
terms  of  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities. Also,  that  you  appreciate  the 
survey  directed  the  legislation  to  as- 
certain drinking  water  problems  and 
needs  on  Indian  reservations.  The 
Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
tribes  in  Colorado  are  appreciative  of 
these  provisions. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point 
out  that  even  with  the  assurances  of 
the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  must  rise  in  reluctant  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  due  to  certain  revisions 
which  were  underscored  by  letters 
from  the  Colorado  General  Assembly; 
from  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  EPA;  and 
from  the  Justice  Department,  pointing 
out  that  this  is  an  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  what  are 
properly  State  land  use  and  local  man- 
agement decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  these 
letters  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Colorado  Housi  or  RKPRnEKTAnvn, 

Dtnver,  CO.  AprU  2S,  1»»». 
Hon.  MiKi  Straho. 

LongiDorth  Hoiue  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton  DC. 

Dkar  CoHORiasiiAR  Snuuro:  I  am  writing 
concerning  the  1086  unendmenta  to  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  which  are  now  In 
conference  committee.  Senator  Stafford  and 
Congreuman  Dlngell  are  the  chairmen  of 
the  Conferees.  My  concern  about  the  Act  is 
that,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Wellhead  Pro- 
tection Act  has  been  Included  in  the  pro- 
posed conference  committee  report.  The 
wellhead  provisions,  as  I  understand  It.  were 
apparently  written  entirely  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  staff  without  debate  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate.  Obviously,  this 
process  is  not  a  desirable  way  to  pass  such  a 
major  piece  of  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  even  been 
able  to  obtain  a  complete  text  of  the  well- 
head provisions  to  review  them.  I  would 
urge  you  to  ask  that  such  far  reaching  letli- 
latlon  not  l>e  Included  In  the  final  confer- 
ence conunlttee  report  of  a  measure  such  as 
this  that  is  bound  to  pass. 

Not  only  has  the  procedure  been  violated, 
but  I  see  great  potential  for  harm  to  Colora- 
do and  other  western  states  if  this  type  of 
land  use  legislation  Is  passed  in  the  name  of 
protecting  ground  water  quality.  This  type 
of  land  use  regulation  might  be  appropriate 
in  the  East;  however.  It  is  inappropriate  in 
the  West,  and  that  Is  the  basis  for  my  con- 
cern. In  western  states,  as  you  know,  drink- 
ing water  supply  wells  often  are  hundreds  of 
feet  deep,  with  recharge  cones  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  well  site.  In  addition, 
of  course,  alluvial  wells  In  Colorado  have 
withdrawals  regulated  by  our  surface  water 
right  system.  I  am  afraid  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  Interfere  with  our  surface  water 
right  regime.  I  know  time  Is  short,  so  I  urge 
you  to  talk  to  your  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence   committee    to    prevent    them    from 
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makinK  a  good  intentioned  mistake  in  this 
new  and  complex  area  of  ground  water  man- 
agement. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Chris  Paulson. 

U.S.  EifviRoinaDrTAL 
Protktion  Agehct, 
Waahington,  DC,  March  20, 1986. 
Hon.  ROBCRT  Staftoro, 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Waahinoton. 
DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  Chmrmaii:  In  my  September  17 
letter  to  you,  I  set  forth  the  Administra- 
tion's serious  reservations  regarding  provi- 
sions in  both  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  amend- 
ments. While  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  addressing  some 
of  our  concerns,  there  are  still  two  major 
issues  on  which  I  would  like  to  make  further 
comment. 

GROinn>  water 
I  have  learned  that  Conferees  and  their 
staffs  are  continuing  to  meet  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  S.  124  and  H.R.  16S0. 1  am 
specifically  concerned  about  reports  that 
you  are  moving  toward  a  compromise  that 
would  substantially  enlarge  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  control  ground  water.  I  share 
this  concern  with  Attorney  General  Meese, 
who  wrote  to  you  on  March  14. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  strongly  opposed  to  legisla- 
tion of  a  Federally-mandated  or  Federally- 
approved  ground-water  regulation  program. 
Inclusion  of  such  provisions  would  be 
unwise  and  unnecessary. 

The  Administration  takes  this  position  for 
several  reasons:  first,  a  requirement,  like  the 
one  being  considered,  that  States  develop 
comprehensive  ground-water  protection  pro- 
grams which  are  then  subject  to  Federal 
review  and  disapproval  would  Inevitably,  de- 
spite the  best  of  intentions,  involve  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  sensitive  local  land  use 
and  water  rights  decisions.  This  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  well-settled  Federal/State  re- 
lationships. State  and  local  primacy  over 
ground-water  use,  even  on  Federal  lands, 
has  historically  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, dating  back  to  such  acts  as  the  Desert 
Lands  Act,  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  and 
continuing  through  the  Clear  Water  Act  in 
the  last  decade.  The  site-specific  nature  of 
contamination  incidents  and  the  character 
of  the  groundwater  resource  necessitate  reli- 
ance on  land  use  controls  which  have  been 
traditionally  and  properly  the  province  of 
State  and  local  governments.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  we  are  now  facing 
with  ground-water  contamination  warrent 
the  massive  shift  in  traditional  Federal/ 
State  roles  that  would  result  from  the  cur- 
rent proposed  compromise. 

Second,  there  is  no  need  for  an  increase  in 
Federal  over-sight  of  ground  water.  This 
issue  was  carefully  explored  by  EPA  when  it 
developed  the  Ground-Water  Protection 
Strategy.  We  concluded  then  that  sufficient 
statutory  authority  exists  within  the 
Agency  to  protect  ground  water  from  major 
contaminants  of  concern  and  that  the 
States  have  the  principal  role  in  protecting 
the  overall  resource.  This  conclusion  is  still 
valid.  This  position  is  also  strongly  held  by 
the  Association  of  State  and  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administrators  suid 
the  National  Governor's  Association,  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  issue  and  are 


in  agreement  that  no  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

Third,  we  continue  to  be  impressed  with 
the  efforts  and  progress  that  the  States 
have  made  to  protect  their  own  resource. 
They  are  working  closely  with  EPA  in  im- 
plementing national  programs  directed  at 
hazardous  waste.  They  are  also  taking  re- 
sponsible steps  to  assess  their  overall  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  comprehensive  protec- 
tion. A  number  of  States  have  passed 
ground-water  legislation.  Some  ten  States 
now  have  Ground-Water  Protection  Strate- 
gies and  another  25  are  currently  developing 
them.  The  remaining  States  have  activities 
underway  which  will  lead  to  statewide 
ground-water  strategies  and  programs.  We 
believe  that  the  proposal  you  are  currently 
considering  would  disrupt  these  efforts  and 
delay  the  progress  which  is  underway. 

As  a  pait  of  implementing  the  Ground- 
Water  Protection  Strategy.  EPA  has  provid- 
ed $7  million  in  State  grants  in  FY  1986  and 
$6.7  million  in  FY  1987  for  the  SUtes  to  use 
toward  developing  and  enhancing  State 
ground-water  protection  strategies  and  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  EPA  is  actively  address- 
ing various  sources  of  ground-water  con- 
tamination, such  as  pesticides  and  under- 
ground tanks  through  new  and  existing  reg- 
ulatory programs.  Problems  such  as  septic 
tank  contamination  are  also  being  addressed 
through  a  series  of  advisory  documents. 
Also,  the  Agency  is  addressing  other  issues 
such  as  promoting  consistency  among  E3>A 
programs  and  policies  for  ground  water, 
identifying  ground-water  priorities,  and  en- 
hancing our  research  capacity.  We  firmly 
believe  that  these  efforts  currently  being 
undertaken  by  EPA  and  the  increasing  at- 
tention to  ground-water  protection  by  the 
States  represent  substantial  progress  in  ad- 
dressing our  concerns  about  ground-water 
quality. 

Fourth,  we  understand  that  the  Federal 
consistency  section  has  been  changed  to  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  found  in  several  other 
Federal  environmental  statutes,  such  as  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  This  new 
provision  would  provide  that  Federal  agen- 
cies are  subject  to  the  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  a  State  program  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  persons,  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  exempt  a  Federal 
activity  from  the  requirements  of  a  State 
plan  if  he  deems  this  to  be  in  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States.  This 
provision  raises  some  concerns.  The  State 
ground-water  programs  envisioned  by  these 
new  bills  would  require  far  less  uniformity 
and  consistency  among  the  States  than  pro- 
grams developed  under  other  Federal  stat- 
utes such  as  RCRA  and  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  There  is  also  more  potential  that  con- 
trol measures  adopted  by  the  States  could 
take  the  form  of  land  use  controls  which 
could  result  in  excessive  and  unwarranted 
State  intrusion  into  Federal  policies  and  ac- 
tivities. The  Presidential  exemption  for  ac- 
tivities deemed  to  be  in  the  paramount  in- 
terest is  a  limited  one  which  would  not  en- 
tirely balance  these  concerns. 

Fifth,  we  are  concerned  that  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  public  discussion  of 
the  proposed  compromise.  Major  changes  in 
a  long-held  State  responsibility  such  as 
ground-water  control  deserve  careful  and 
deliberate  scrutiny  by  all  interested  parties. 
Many  organizations  are  developing  [>ositions 
on  the  ground-water  protection  issue  and  a 
number  of  related  bUls  have  been  intro- 
duced. We  believe  that  this  public  dialogue 


should  be  fully  heard  before  congressional 
action,  if  any,  is  taken  on  ground  water. 

STANDARS-SETTING 

In  my  previous  letter,  I  stated  that  the 
Agency  needs  flexibility  for  selecting  priori- 
ty contaminants  for  regulation.  Consequent- 
ly. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Conferees 
are  considering  dropping  the  "rational 
basis"  language  in  the  House  BUI. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned,  however, 
about  the  proposed  requirement  that  the 
Agency  regulate  all  of  the  chemicals  listed 
in  our  two  Advanced  Notices  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  (ANPRMs)  without  regard  to 
what  the  data  on  those  chemicals  might 
show.  The  ANPRMs  were  never  intended  to 
l>e  a  final  list  but  rather  were  preliminary 
working  lists  on  which  public  comment  and 
additional  daU  were  requested.  Requiring 
the  Administrator  to  regiilate  all  chemicals 
listed  would  preempt  decisions  based  on 
good  scientific  evidence  and  could  lead  to 
unsound  and  imwarranted  regulations.  The 
Agency  must  have  flexibility  to  make  scien- 
tific judgmenU  regarding  the  appropriate- 
ness of  establishing  MCI^. 

The  need  for  flexibility  is  demonstrated 
by  regulatory  proposals  we  have  made  since 
my  letter  to  you  in  September.  In  Novem- 
ber, we  proposed  MCLs  for  eight  volatile  or- 
ganic chemicals  (and  plan  to  propose  an 
MCL  for  a  ninth)  and  we  have  proposed  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  levels 
[RMCL'sl  for  46  of  that  group.  We  also  pro- 
posed RMCLfl  for  three  new  constituents 
and  plan  to  set  standards  for  seven  radionu- 
clides. 

Based  on  the  available  scientific  evidence 
regarding  the  health  effects  caused  by  the 
remaining  constituents  and  their  frequency 
of  occurrence  in  drinking  water  supplies,  we 
decided  not  to  propose  RMCLs  for  22  con- 
stituents at  that  time.  For  three  of  these  23 
constituents,  we  had  sufficient  data  to  de- 
termine that  they  do  not  merit  MCLs.  For 
the  remaining  nineteen,  we  are  conducting 
additional  toxlcological  studies,  monitoring 
programs,  and  surveys.  This  work  will 
enable  us  to  re-evaluate  these  remaining 
substances  as  well  as  to  identify  additional 
contaminants  which  may  require  future  reg- 
ulation. We  plan  to  address  these  constitu- 
ents in  Phase  V  of  our  regulatory  develop- 
ment process.  After  the  evaluation  of  the 
data  for  the  Phase  V  contaminants,  we  may 
determine  that  some  may  not  warrant  regu- 
lation. 

Clearly,  in  order  to  use  our  limited  re- 
sources most  effectively  to  protect  public 
health,  we  need  to  have  this  type  of  flexibil- 
ity to  select  priority  contaminants  for  regu- 
lation. We  have  discussed  with  your  staff 
the  concept  of  substituting  contaioinants  on 
a  one-for-one  basis  for  those  listed  in 
ANPRMs.  These  substitutions  would  allow 
the  Agency  to  focus  its  resources  on  chemi- 
cals which  merit  consideration.  I  urge  you 
to  allow  EPA  to  substitute  up  to  at  least  16 
contaminants  for  those  listed  In  the 
ANPRMs. 

As  you  continue  Conference  Committee 
dellt>erations,  I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
our  concerns  and  suggestions  with  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  us  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  these  views  from  the  stand- 
point of  Administration  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Ln  M.  Thomas. 


OmCE  or  TRK  ATTORMRT  GDIDtAL, 

Wathintton.  DC,  March  14. 1986. 

Hon.  JOHH  DlHOILL, 

Oiairman,  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Hovse  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAnuuir  We  have  learned 
that  Conferees  and  their  staffs  are  continu- 
ing to  meet  to  resolve  differences  between  8. 
124  and  H.R.  1650,  specifically  concerning 
initiation  of  a  broad  federal  responsibility  to 
control  groundwater.  Further,  we  under- 
stand that  discussions  to  date  may  lead  the 
Senate  Conferees  to  accept  several  major 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  House  Bill 
to  which  the  Administration  remains 
strongly  opposed. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  particularly 
concerned  about  these  groundwater  propos- 
als based  on  our  unique  perspective  as  the 
courtroom  representative  of  a  host  of  feder- 
al departments  and  agencies.  The  ground- 
water proposals  implicate  a  broad  range  of 
legal  policy  Issues  which  we  Identify  from 
our  litigation  experience  involving,  for  ex- 
ample, Indian  water  rights  claims,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  hazardous 
waste  enforcement  program,  claims  brought 
under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act, 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  fed- 
eral takings  and  condemnation  laws,  and  a 
broad  range  of  other  environmental  and 
natural  resource  legal  policy  issues. 

The  Department  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  type  of  groundwater  program  contained 
in  the  House  bill  and  current  staff  propos- 
als. We  urge  that  the  Administration  as  a 
whole  be  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  specifics  of  any 
staff  recommendations  to  Conferees  before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Conferees. 

State  and  local  primacy  over  groundwater 
use  has  historically  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, dating  back  to  such  acts  as  the  Desert 
Lands  Act  of  1877  and  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902,  and  continuing  through  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  the  last  decade.  Land  use  deci- 
sions also  traditionally  have  been  left  to 
local  control.  However,  contrary  to  the  rep- 
resentations made  in  report  language,  the 
House  bill  necessarily  would  result  in  feder- 
al Intrusion  Into  highly  localized  and  sensi- 
tive decisions  on  land  use.  water  allocation, 
and  other  areas  of  particular  state  and  local 
concern.  I  would  point  out  that  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  Conservation 
Foundation  and  the  Association  of  State 
and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministrators have  all  recently  concluded 
that,  at  most,  a  limited  federal  role  is  appro- 
priate—emphasizing the  kind  of  technical 
assistance  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  is  moving  rapidly  to  pro- 
vide as  part  of  its  groundwater  strategy. 

As  stated  in  more  detail  in  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  September  13,  1985,  the 
House  bill's  approach  to  groundwater  is 
highly  objectionable.  Under  the  House  bill 
every  state  must  develop  a  comprehensive 
regulatory  plan  to  control  groundwater 
quality  and  quantity,  meeting  detailed  fed- 
eral standards  specified  in  the  Act,  and  then 
must  subject  the  plan  to  federal  approval. 

The  detailed  federal  standards  for  the 
groundwater  regulatory  plan  as  set  forth  in 
the  bill  require  regulations  and  other  meas- 
ures for  controlling  all  human  development 
activities  that  affect  groundwater;  plus 
elaborate  data  collection  and  description  of 
groundwater  sources,  recharge  areas,  and 
quality,  and  the  location  and  types  of 
human  development  potentially  affecting 
groundwater  throughout  the  state. 


Should  a  state  fall  to  produce  a  regulatory 
plan,  the  federal  government  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  through  court  action  under  a 
procedure  specified  in  the  bill— though  the 
federal  government  could  not  be  compelled 
to  directly  regulate  activities  within  the 
sUtes. 

This  Administration  firmly  believes  that 
the  extensive  scheme  contained  in  the 
House  bill  for  regulating  human  develop- 
ment activities  in  every  state  has  no  place  in 
Federal  law.  If  passed  it  would  represent  a 
federal  mandate  for  a  regulatory  system 
that,  once  put  in  place  and  defined  In  even 
more  detail  in  regulations  and  court  deci- 
sions, would  inevitably  become  an  unwar- 
ranted federal  bureaucratic  intrusion  into 
human  and  economie  affairs.  There  is  no 
demonstrated  urgent  need,  given  the  array 
of  other  federal  statutes  already  in  place 
and  EPA's  current  activities,  and  there 
clearly  has  been  Inadequate  analysis  of  the 
impacts  of  embarking  on  such  a  course. 

We  understand  that  current  Senate  staff 
proposals  are  more  moderate  than  the 
House  bill  in  many  respects,  but  those  pro- 
posals still  represent  a  dramatic  change  In 
groundwater  policy  with  a  substantive  fed- 
eral presence.  The  existing  federal  presence, 
in  protecting  groundwater  from  specific 
sources  of  contamination,  is  substantial  and 
EPA  is  already  moving  toward  coordinating 
that  federal  presence  and  developing  a 
strategy  that  states  can  use  and  adapt  to 
meet  their  own  unique  situations. 

The  Senate  staff  proposals  under  consid- 
eration, however  modestly  phrased,  require 
each  state  to  develop  an  extensive  plan  to 
control  groundwater  quality  and  apparently 
still  subject  those  plans  to  federal  oversight 
for  substantive  adequacy.  Yet  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator's responsibility  in  plan  review  Is 
left  unacceptably  vague.  If  the  Administra- 
tor is  expected  simply  to  determine  if  each 
element  of  a  program  Is  present,  without 
passing  judgment  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
program  in  actually  meeting  a  substantive 
federal  protection  standard,  then  this 
should  be  explicitly  stated.  However,  if  a 
substantive  review  standard  Is  intended, 
then  the  Administrator  is  left  without  guid- 
ance on  many  extremely  difficult  Issues  of 
basic  policy,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  Impoul- 
ble  to  meet  that  standard  without  Interfer- 
ence with  prior  appropriations  systems  of 
water  rights  or,  more  importantly,  rights  al- 
ready acquired  under  those  systems. 

The  protection  standard  of  the  proposal, 
if  one  exists,  apparently  is  enormously 
broad  and  stringent.  States  miut  develop 
plans  that  protect  geographic  areas  around 
drinking  water  sources  from  all  potential 
sources  of  contaminants  which  may  have 
any  adverse  Impacts  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. The  proposal  does  not  limit  the  uni- 
verse of  potential  contaminants  to  a  man- 
ageable level.  Also,  the  protection  standard 
does  not  take  into  account  the  feasibility 
and  other  environmental  and  socio-econom- 
ic impacts  of  various  control  measures.  Fi- 
nally, the  geographic  scope  of  the  protec- 
tion area  is  not  limited  to  that  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect  the  water  supply. 

Like  the  House  bill,  the  staff  proposal  (as 
we  understand  it),  requires  that  all  federally 
conducted  or  supported  activities  must  be 
consistent  with  state  plans.  This  goes  far 
beyond  a  requirement  that  federal  facilities 
not  contaminate  local  water  supplies.  This 
potentially  grants  states  (and.  as  discussed 
below,  any  citizen)  enormous  power  over  a 
very  wide  range  of  federal  and  private  ac- 
tivities which  may  only  indirectly  affect 
groundwater.  It  at  all.  This  program  could 


even  be  Interpreted  to  alter  responslbllltiei 
provided  by  other  federal  law.  There  is  no 
requirement  for  consideration  of  the  nation- 
al Interest  in  state  plans:  nothing  explicitly 
prevents  imposition  of  the  most  extreme 
and  unreasonable  measures  to  bar  unpopu- 
lar federal  activities  of  federally  supported 
private  activities. 

In  addition,  absent  specific  language  to 
the  contrary,  the  existing  citizen  suit  provi- 
sion in  the  BDWA  provide  a  basis  for  any 
citizen  to  sue  states  or  the  fedral  govern- 
ment over  development  and  implementation 
of  this  program.  The  judiciary  will  be  faced 
with  determining  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  vague  but  far-reaching  standard,  and 
thus  will  be  thrust  into  a  policymaking  role 
for  which  It  U  Institutionally  Ul-sulted. 

The  sum  of  these  flaws  Is  a  program  of 
vast  and  wholly  unpredictable  dimensions, 
with  results  ranging  from  excessive  federal 
Involvement  in  local  land  use  to  excessive 
state  power  over  federal  policies  and  activi- 
ties, with  no  means  for  balancing  competing 
legitimate  interests,  and  no  clear  vision  of 
appropriate  federal  and  state  roles. 

I  believe  that  if  either  the  House  bill  or 
the  staff  proposal  Is  enacted,  they  will  dis- 
rupt a  broad  range  of  federal  activities  and 
strain  relations  among  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments,  in  no  small  part  because 
of  questions  raised  by  proposed  language 
which  would  have  to  be  resolved  in  litiga- 
tion. Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Conferees  reject  the  new  substantive 
groundwater  regulatory  program  under  cur- 
rent staff  consideration,  and  not  adopt  any 
groundwater  program  without  an  opportu- 
nity for  full  public  and  Administration 
input. 

Sincerely. 

BswiN  Mbsi  III. 
Attorney  attteroL 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  alio 
find  objectionable  the  Increaae  in 
moneys  put  into  this  bill  by  the  con- 
ferees, which  far  exceeded  the  moneys 
contemplated  by  this  House  when  this 
bill  passed  here. 

The  increase  of  $30  million,  for  ex- 
ample, in  new  programs  is  absolutely 
at  variance  with  anything  we  are 
trying  to  do  around  here  under  the  era 
of  Oramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  124,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1986.  This  bill  represents  a  6-year 
reauthorization  of  this  Important  envi- 
ronmental law,  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. 

I  introduced  this  bill  on  March  21. 
1986,  along  with  Chairman  Waxmam 
and  many  other  Members,  It  passed 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  full 
House  of  Representatives,  all  by  voice 
vote.  The  Senate  bill,  S.  124,  also 
passed  by  voice  vote.  This  measure  was 
formulated  with  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  our  public  water  utilities,  the 
chemical  and  petroleum  industries, 
and  several  environmental  groups. 

Mr.  Waxman  has  already  outlined 
the  major  features  of  this  bill.  Briefly, 
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it  requires  EPA  to  set  more  nationsd 
standards,  or  maximum  contaminant 
levels,  for  pollutants  in  our  drinking 
water.  It  maintains,  however,  the  im- 
portant requirement  that  costs  of  com- 
pliance be  taken  into  consideration 
when  setting  these  maximum  levels. 

This  legislation  also  increases  moni- 
toring of  unregulated  contaminants  in 
drinking  water,  provides  technical  as- 
sistance to  small  rural  and  Indian 
water  systems  which  are  the  ones  most 
often  violating  the  law,  and  provides 
criminal  penalties  against  anyone  who 
willfully  tampers  with  a  public  water 
supply. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  modest,  but  very  important 
provision  to  protect  wellhead  areas 
over  undergroimd  sources  of  drinking 
water.  This  provision  requires  that 
States  develop  plans  to  prevent  man- 
made  contamination  from  entering  un- 
derground drinking  water  supplies 
through  the  wellhead.  This  narrow 
provision  does  not  cover  potential 
sources  of  drinking  water  or  other 
ground  water  supplies  which  do  not 
serve  as  drinking  water. 

This  ground  water  provision  was  de- 
veloped with  Senator  Sijipson  to  take 
into  account  the  concerns  of  the  West, 
and  both  the  legislative  language  and 
the  statement  of  managers  make  clear 
that  states  have  total  flexibility  to  de- 
velop this  protection  plan  and  that  in 
no  way  are  we  altering  existing  water 
rights  or  priorities,  nor  or  we  limiting 
existing  authorities  for  States  to 
manage,  regulate,  protect,  or  identify 
ground  water  resources  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

D  1515 

I  would  read  to  you  from  the  April 
23,  1986  issue  of  Chemical  Week  maga- 
zine, the  following  article: 

The  Clean  Water  bill  wins  cheers  all 
around. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion bUl  approved  last  week  by  House  and 
Senate  conferees  was  like  an  oasis  in  the 
legislative  desert,  refreshing  to  the  chemical 
industry  and  environmentalists  alike. 

'"The  chemical  industry  and  Union  Car- 
bide were  very  please"  says  Scott  Cun- 
ningham, Union  Carbide's  chairman  of  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  Gov- 
ernment Relations  Committee  on  Safe 
Drinking  Water.  Jackie  Warren,  senior  staff 
attorney  at  the  National  Resources  Defense 
Council,  says,  "I  like  it."  Cuimlngham  calls 
the  bill  an  excellent  effort  to  improve  the 
Nation's  drinking  water  supplies  on  a  sched- 
ule that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  thinks  it  can  meet. 

Here  we  have  the  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  environmental 
groups,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Democratic  leadership, 
and  the  Republican  leadership  on  the 
committee  all  embracing  the  bill;  the 
Senators  from  the  West  embracing  the 
bill,  the  conference  report  and  the  bill 
passing  the  Senate  by  voice  vote.  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  anybody  who  thinks  they  found 


something  wrong  with  this  has  in  fact 
a  very  active  imagination.  And  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  leadership  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes;  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  I  have  to 
be  careful  with  the  time  because  we 
have  another  Member  who  has  asked 
for  time.  We  have  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  one  question.  The  gentleman 
has  indicated  that  the  administration 
is  for  the  bill.  EPA  says  they  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  legislation  of 
a  federally  mandated  or  federally  ap- 
proved ground  water  regulation  pro- 
gram. They  say  it  involves  the  Federal 
Government  in  sensitive  local  land  use 
and  water  rights  decisions. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  that 
statement  was  made  by  EPA  before 
the  conference  committee  report  was 
ever  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  agree  with 
that.  However,  you  have  added  $100 
million  to  what  you  had  before,  and 
they  were  opposed  to  it  before.  I  would 
think  they  would  be  even  more  vehe- 
mently opposed  now. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time, 
throughout  this  entire  process, 
throughout  this  entire  process  in  ad- 
dressing all  of  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
they  never  once  at  any  time  made  any 
objection  based  upon  the  amount  of 
funding  in  the  bill.  At  no  time 
throughout  the  entire  process  going 
back  to  the  original  considerations  in 
the  subcommittee  has  the  EPA  said 
one  word  about  the  funding  levels  in 
the  bill.  They  do  not  communicate 
with  us  now  in  that  regard  and  have 
not  throughout  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois says  that  anybody  with  a  prob- 
lem with  the  bill  may  well  have  sui 
active  imagination.  I  may  be  standing 
in  behalf  of  people  who  fit  that  de- 
scription today.  But  nevertheless,  they 
are  concerned.  If  I  may  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question 
concerning  the  intent  of  the  bill:  Pur- 
veyors of  water  in  my  district  claim 
that  they  are  selling  pure  water,  yet 
they  are  concerned  that  with  this  leg- 
islation they  will  be  required  to  treat 
it.  Do  the  amendments  require  manda- 
tory treatment  of  all  public  water  sys- 
tems regardless  of  purity,  or  do  they 


require  treatment  only  in  documented 
problem  cases? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  conference 
report  specifies,  the  amendments 
direct  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
promulgate  regulations  specifying  cri- 
teria under  which  filtration  is  to  be  re- 
quired or  to  specify  procedures  by 
which  States  may  require  filtration. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Is  that  to  say  that 
we  can  ease  the  minds  of  water  district 
commissioners  who  feel  they  have 
pure  water  and  do  not  want  to  have  to 
treat  it?  And  in  one  case,  in  fact,  they 
claimed  they  would  have  to  filter  out 
manganese  in  order  to  treat  it,  if  that 
becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  It  is  up  to  EPA,  and 
I  think  the  report  speaks  for  itself.  If 
they  have  safe  drinking  water  and 
meet  the  standards,  then  it  seems  to 
me  they  should  not  be  required  to  do 
anything  more. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  think  that  is  the 
assurance  that  they  are  looking  for, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
bill,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  takes  up  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  124.  the  Safe  [Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986.  As  one  of 
the  House  conferees  on  tfiis  important  envi- 
ronmerital  legislation,  I  am  pleased  that  tfie 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees  fiave  been 
able  to  agree  to  a  bill  which  significantly 
strengthens  the  present  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

The  amendments,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees,  address 
several  issues  which  are  critical  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  drinking  water.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  protection  of  our  ground 
water.  [Despite  assurances  from  the  EPA  and 
from  the  chemical  companies  that  pestteides 
could  never  leach  into  ground  water  from  agri- 
cultural applications,  over  the  last  several 
years  we  have  discovered  ground  water  con- 
tamination from  pesticides  in  scores  of  rural 
communities  across  the  Nation.  In  ottier  com- 
munities, we  have  discovered  contamination 
from  a  wide  range  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds whk:h  may  be  associated  with  adverse 
health  effects,  including  cancer.  Indeed,  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  that  29  percent  of  the  ground 
water  supplies  of  954  U.S.  cities  with  popula- 
tions over  1 0,000  are  contaminated. 

The  threat  from  ground  water  contaminatk>n 
is  all  the  more  serious  considering  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  amendments  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees  go  far 
toward  protecting  this  vital  resource  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  next  generation.  While  the 
wellhead  protectK)n  program  included  in  the 
conference  report  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
ground  water  protection  provisions  included  in 


H.R.  1650,  rt  takes  a  eignifkMnt  itep  forward 
in  requiring  all  States  to  establish  programs  to 
protect  existing  wells  supplying  public  drinking 
water  systems  from  sources  of  contamination, 
such  as  hazardous  wastes,  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tanks,  and  pesticide  applk^- 
tions. 

The  provistons  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  should  also  prod  EPA  into 
issuing  k>ng-overdue  health  standards  for 
drinking  water.  Despite  the  fact  that  nwre  than 
700  synthetic  organic  chemicals,  pesticides, 
heavy  metals  and  ottier  pollutants  have  tieen 
found  in  our  drinking  water,  EPA  has  regulated 
fewer  than  25  contaminants  in  12  years.  The 
conference  report  requires  EPA  to  set  stand- 
ards for  83  contaminants  within  3  years,  and 
provides  the  Administrator  with  narrow  discre- 
tion to  substitute  other  contaminants  which  he 
may  find  to  be  more  of  a  threat  to  public 
health. 

The  conferees  and  their  staffs  have  worked 
diligently  to  bring  back  to  both  Houses  recom- . 
mendations  which  can  put  the  Safe  [Drinking 
Water  Act  back  on  course,  and  protect  our 
public  drinking  water  supplies  for  the  next 
generation.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  accept  the  conference  report,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  Senate  and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  before  us.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate  role 
to  play  in  the  presevation  and  conservation  of 
this  Natx>n's  drinking  water  supplies. 

Our  State  and  kx»l  governments  have  done 
a  commendable  job  of  enacting  laws  and  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  preservation  of  water 
supplies.  However,  the  problem  has  grown. 
Pollutk>n  from  one  area  spills  into  an  area 
under  a  different  govemmental  jurisdiction. 
For  these  reasons.  Congress  should  act  coop- 
eratively to  maintain  the  quality  of  drinking 
water  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
10th  Congressional  District  in  Texas,  where  a 
portion  of  our  drinking  water  is  supplied  from 
an  underground  aquifer  called  the  Edwards 
Aquifer,  I  am  partKularly  supportive  of  the 
sectk)ns  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  sole-source  aquifers. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  we  are  very  de- 
pendent on  trie  Edwards  Aquifer  for  drinking 
water.  Yet  this  important  supply  of  water  is  al- 
ready being  threatened  with  various  forms  of 
contaminatkjn  and  tiie  possibility  of  total  de- 
pletk>n. 

Some  positive  things  are  happening  at  the 
State  and  kxal  levels  in  Texas  to  help  protect 
this  invaluable  resource,  but  they  need  our 
support.  We,  in  Congress,  ought  not  to  sit  by 
and  watch  the  depletkin  and  contaminatton  of 
our  drinking  water  occur. 

Many  of  our  technical  experts  in  the  area  of 
water  supply  have  predk:ted  that  by  the 
1990's,  we  could  face  the  same  kind  of  crisis 
with  drinking  water  shortages  that  we  dkJ  with 
oil  in  the  I970's.  So  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, where  are  we  going  to  import  safe 
drinking  water  from,  in  the  1990's,  if  we  do 
not  have  enough  in  the  United  States  to  go 
around.  The  answer  is  to  plan  ahead.  We  may 
have  to  take  some  lumps  now,  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  worth  it  in  the  long  run.  Let's  take  the 
lead  on  this  critical  issue  by  passing  this  con- 


ference report  today.  It  Is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  SpMker,  although  I 
am  In  support  of  safe  drinking  water  and  con- 
cerned about  contaminants  that  threaten 
public  health,  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
the  standards  and  procedures  being  used  by 
the  EPA  in  determining  hazardous  levels  of 
chemicals  in  our  water  systems.  Specifically  I 
am  concerned  that  the  EPA  may  blindly 
impose  standards  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
actual  health  hazards  posed  by  the  natural 
chemk»ls  appearing  in  our  drinking  water. 

There  are  areas  in  my  district,  specifically 
Fallon,  NV.  t,iat  have  relied  on  local,  untreat- 
ed water  for  all  their  water  needs  for  decades; 
certainly  before  the  EPA  offered  any  stand- 
ards for  contaminants.  The  water  supply  in 
Fallon  has  a  natural  chemical  in  it  as  do  some 
other  Western  areas.  That  chemteal  is  penta- 
valent  arsenk:.  Among  chemk;als  now  moni- 
tored by  the  EPA  is  arsenic.  However,  the 
levels  which  the  EPA  currently  deems  to  be  a 
health  hazard  were  derived  from  a  study  done 
in  Taiwan  on  water  containing  trivalent  ar- 
senic, a  more  toxic  form  of  arsenic. 

We  know  now,  through  years  of  experience 
and  health  studies,  that  the  water  in  Fallon  is 
safe.  In  fact,  In  1969  a  study  was  made  by  the 
Desert  Research  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  specifically  to  determine  whether  puri- 
ticatton  was  needed  to  render  the  drinking 
water  safe.  It  was  concluded  that  no  treat- 
ment was  necessary. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  EPA  to  first 
ensure  that  the  levels  used  are  based  on  the 
actual  chemical  appearing  in  the  water  In 
Fallon— pentavalent  arsenk:;  and  second,  that 
the  actual  experience  of  the  community  and 
its  existing  health  records  not  be  discounted. 

Mr.  McQRATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  consklering  the 
conference  report  on  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendments  of  1986.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  the  entire  conference  commit- 
tee who  worked  so  diligently  in  forming  a  very 
comprehensive  reauthorizatkm  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

Especially  encouraging  was  the  committee's 
actkins  concerning  ground  water.  A  great  deal 
of  evklence  has  surfaced  in  recent  years  Indi- 
cating that  contamination  of  our  Nation's 
ground  water  supplies  is  increasing  at  a  dan- 
gerous pace.  When  you  conskler  the  fact  that 
about  one  half  of  all  Americans  depend  on 
ground  water  for  drinking  water,  we  can  begin 
to  realize  the  potential  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem. Citizens  of  Long  Island  conskier  ground 
water  to  be  one  of  our  Natk)n's  biggest  envi- 
ronmental concerns,  for  we  depend  solely  on 
underground  aquifers  for  drinking  water. 

The  conference  agreement  has  drawn 
praise  from  several  environmental  groups  as 
well  as  many  water  supplier  associations.  The 
National  Qovemors'  Association  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  also  come  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Protection  of  ground  water  Is 
finally  receiving  ttie  attention  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  adequate  supply  of  safe  drinking 
water. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  laud  all  the  conferees 
on  a  job  well  done.  Those  of  us  who  rely  on 
ground  water  were  not  forgotten.  This  is  truly 


a  measure  that  I,  and  surely  an  ovenwhefmirtg 
number  of  my  colleagues,  can  support. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  other  requetta  for  time,  and  ryleld 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

OmaALLSAVt 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarki  on  the 
conference  report  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
meritorious  and  excellent  conference 
report,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl* 
dently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382,  nays 
21,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  130]    . 

YEA8-383 

Akaka 

Brook! 

Daichle 

Alexander 

Broomfleld 

Davt! 

Andenon 

Brown  (CA) 

delaOana 

Andrew! 

Brown  (CO) 

DeLay 

Annunslo 

BroyhlU 

Derrick 

Anthony 

Bruoe 

DeWlne 

Appletate 

Bryant 

Dteklneon 

Archer 

Burton  (CA) 

Dlcki 

Aepin 

Burton  (IN) 

Dlntell 

AuColn 

Bu!tamante 

DIoOuardI 

Badham 

Byron 

Dixon 

Barnard 

Callahan 

Donnelly 

Barnes 

Campbell 

BarUett 

Carney 

Doman(CA) 

Barton 

Carper 

Dowdy 

Bateman 

Carr 

Downey 

Batei 

Chandler 

Dreler 

Bedell 

Chapman 

Duncan 

BeUenion 

Chappell 

Durbin 

Bennett 

Chappie 

Dwyer 

Bentley 

Clay 

Dymally 

Beman 

Cllnter 

Dyion 

BevlU 

Coau 

Early 

Btacft 

Cobey 

i:ekart(OH) 

BUlrakli 

Coble 

Bekert(NY) 

Bllley 

Coelho 

Idwarde  (CA) 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Xdwardf(OK> 

Bosn 

Coleman  (TX) 

BuiffTBon 

Boland 

CoUln! 

XniUih 

Boner  <TN) 

Combest 

Erdretch 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Conte 

Evani(IA) 

Bonker 

Conyen 

EvaradL) 

BonkI 

Cooper 

FtMtll 

Boeco 

Coushlln 

FaweU 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Fulo 

Boulter 

Crockett 

Felthan 

Boxer 

DMilel 

Plelda 

Breaux 

Dtfden 

Ptoh 
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Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

PordcTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frensel 

Frost 

Puqiui 

OaUo 

Omrcla 

Omydoe 

Oeidenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oinsrich 

Qllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Oradison 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

are«g 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 
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Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 
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Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 
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Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Upinaki 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 


Armey 

Cheney 
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Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Luken 
Lundlne 


MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martines 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Maooli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MIfciiUirl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MineU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RitUr 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 
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Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Slkorski 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Deimy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
St&ngeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA> 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxier 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
WlUianis 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Marlenee 

McCandless 

Monson 

Nielson 

Rudd 


Ackerman 

Atkins 

Bereuter 

Courter 

Daub 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

FoglletU 


Shumway 
Skeen 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Stalllngs 


Strang 
Stump 
Vu(ranovlch 
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Franklin 

Orotberg 

Holt 

Horton 

Hunter 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lujan 

Mollohan 

Murtha 


O'Brien 

Pickle 

Robinson 

Scheuer 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Wilson 

Wortley 


vote 


D  1540 

Mr.  STALLINGS  changed  his 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SWINDALL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  4567 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4567. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Crane  Hansen 

Daimemeyer        Kramer 
Hammerschmldt  Lungren 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  974. 
PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY 
POR  MENTALLY  ILL  INDIVID- 
UALS ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  caU 
up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  974)  to  provide  for  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill 
persons. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(Por  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  5. 1986.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  S.  974. 

This  bill  expands  the  charge  of  the 
protection  and  advocacy  agencies  that 
exist  in  all  States  to  assist  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled.  Under  this  bill, 
these  agencies  will  also  protect  men- 
tally ill  persons  in  institutions  from 
abuse  and  neglect. 


This  bill  first  arose  from  a  series  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  document- 
ing serious  injury  and  neglect  of  the 
mentally  111.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  and  passed  the 
House  earlier  this  year  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  84. 

In  the  conference,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate's  lower  funding  levels 
over  the  3  years  of  the  bill.  Unrelated 
matters  in  the  Senate  bill  were  re- 
moved. And.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  provisions  re- 
garding Alzheimer's  disease  family 
support  groups,  authored  by  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  BilirakisI. 

I  should  also  point  out  one  change  in 
language.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
services  to  mentally  ill  persons  in  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  community  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  ill,  and  board 
and  care  facilities,  as  well  as  for  per- 
sons   recently    discharged    from    all 
these  types  of  institutions.  The  Senate 
biU  spoke  only  of  residential  facilities, 
without  enumeration.  Senate  confer- 
ees were  concerned  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  types  of  facilities  might  be 
construed  as  prejudging  the  types  of 
facilities  in  which  abuse  and  neglect 
actually  occur.  The  conference  lan- 
guage, therefore,  uses  the  phrase  "fa- 
cility rendering  care  or  treatment," 
and  the  Statement  of  the  Managers 
makes  very  clear  that  the  conferees 
intend  for  P&A  agencies  to  work  in 
and  have  access  to  the  full  range  of 
such  facilities  that  care  for  or  treat 
mentally  ill  persons— including  all  hos- 
pitals (public  and  private,  both  general 
and  psychiatric),  nursing  homes,  com- 
munity facilities,  board  and  care  facili- 
ties, and  other  facilities  that  render 
care  or  treatment.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  conferees  do  not  intend  for  ques- 
tions of  standing   or  jurisdiction   to 
limit    the    effectiveness,    range,    or 
forums  in  which  P&A  agencies  can 
work. 

The  conference  agreement  also  de- 
letes the  Senate's  provision  that  re- 
stricted the  availability  of  services  to 
only  those  people  whose  primary  diag- 
nosis is  mental  illness.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  ad- 
vocacy services  for  those  persons  who 
cannot  advocate  on  their  own  behalf, 
it  did  not  seem  appropriate  to  provide 
a  mentally  ill  person  admitted  with  a 
broken  hip  with  fewer  services  than  a 
mentally  ill  person  without  such  other 
problems.  The  goal  is  to  prevent  abuse 
and  neglect  of  the  mentally  ill.  wheth- 
er the  mental  illness  is  the  first, 
second,  or  last  reason  that  a  person  is 
receiving  care  or  treatment. 

The  spending  authorized  by  this  bill 
is  included  in  the  1986  budget  resolu- 
tion. Funding  for  the  program  is  also 
included  In  the  appropriations  bill  al- 
ready signed  into  law.  We  are  (dso  told 
that  the  administration  does  not 
oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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The  conference  report  retains  the 
substance  of  the  House-passed  bill  at  a 
lower  funding  level  without  the  unre- 
lated provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  It 
has  strong  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  and  Congressman  Waxman  in 
supporting  the  conference  agreement 
on  S.  974,  the  Protection  and  Advoca- 
cy for  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  will  assist  States 
in  the  development  of  independent  ad- 
vocacy systems  for  mentally  ill  individ- 
uals, residing  in  treatment  facilities, 
who  may  be  subject  to  abuse  or  ne- 
glect. 

S.  974  will  designate  State  entities 
that  currently  provide  protection  and 
advocacy  services  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  as  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  program.  These  entities  will 
be  given  access  to  facilities  that  treat 
mentally  ill  patients  as  well  as  the 
records  of  patients  in  those  facilities 
in  order  to  investigate  incidents  of  ne- 
glect and  abuse  and  to  pursue  adminis- 
trative, legal  and  other  appropriate 
remedies  to  ensure  the  protection  of 
these  individuals. 

This  legislation  also  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  authority  to  promote  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  family  support  groups  for 
Alzheimer's  disease  patients  and  to 
promote  the  development  of  a  nation- 
al network  to  coordinate  these  activi- 
ties. S.  974  provides  no  new  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  agreement  on  S.  974 
authorizes  $31.5  million  for  3  fiscal 
years  for  this  program.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $1.5  million  from 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  conference 
agreement  also  specifies  that  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  systems  exhaust  all 
administrative  remedies  where  appro- 
priate prior  to  pursuing  legal  action 
and  not  duplicate  the  actions  of  an  in- 
dividual's guardian  or  representative 
unless  such  assistance  is  requested. 

As  the  cost  of  providing  health  care 
for  the  institutionalized  mentally  111 
continues  to  rise,  it  is  increasingly  im- 
portant that  the  care  and  treatment  of 
these  individuals  are  appropriate.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
ensure  that  health-care  facilities  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition,  care,  and  a 
safe  environment  for  the  mentally  ill 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirak- 
isI. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  Just  a  few  words  today  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
974,  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
MentaUy  111  Individuals  Act  of  1986. 


As  one  of  the  two  sponsors  of  this  bill 
in  the  House,  I  want  to  impress  upon 
all  my  colleagues  the  Importance  of 
passing  this  legislation— which  ad- 
dresses  assistance  and  protection  for 
people  who  often  cannot  help  or  pro- 
tect themselves. 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  lU  Individuals  Act  of  1986, 
sponsored  by  Chairman  Waxman  and 
myself  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Wuckzr 
in  the  Senate,  is  supported  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
the  National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally 
111,  the  National  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  United  Cerebal  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
professional  patient  and  family  organi- 
zations. Its  primary  purposes  are  two- 
fold. First,  to  assist  States  to  establish 
and  operate  protection  and  advocacy 
systems  for  mentally  ill  persons  and, 
second,  to  promote  family  support 
groups  for  Alzheimer's  disease  pa- 
tients and  their  families. 

We  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with 
recent  studies  which  have  imcovered 
alarming  statistics  of  significant  abuse 
and  neglect  of  the  mentally  ill  in  resi- 
dential facilities  throughout  the 
Nation.  As  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee's  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  I 
have  personally  heard  witnesses,  some 
former  patients  themselves,  attest 
their  experience  or  familiarity  with 
the  abuse— physical,  emotional,  and 
sexual— and  neglect  of  mentally  ill 
persons  in  institutions  and  those  re- 
cently discharged  from  institutions. 

P&A  services  already  exist  for  the 
developmentally  disabled.  They  have 
been  a  condition  of  a  State's  receipt  of 
funds  under  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act  since  1975.  This  program  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  used  by  disabled 
people,  their  families,  and  service  pro- 
viders. It  has  also  been  well  received 
by  the  States,  the  OAO,  as  well  as  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  con- 
ference report  currently  before  us 
would  provide  modest  increases  in  au- 
thorizations to  expand  the  mandate  of 
these  existing  protection  and  advocacy 
services  for  the  mentally  111  as  well. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative,  no  one  rec- 
ognizes the  constraints  of  our  deficit 
situation  more  than  I,  nor  more 
strongly  feels  that  every  appropriate 
and  conceivable  effort  be  made  to 
reduce  it.  However,  certain  problems, 
especially  those  in  the  he^th  area, 
transgress  budgetary  concerns  and  re- 
quire immediate  attention  and  com- 
passion. This  is  especially  true  In  the 
area  of  protection  and  advocacy  serv- 
ices, for  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are 
needed  in  order  to  investigate  and  pre- 
vent further  Instances  of  abuse  and 
neglect. 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
MentaUy  111  Individuals  Act  of  1986  re- 


quires States  to  certify,  by  the  begin- 
nlng  of  fiscal  year  1987,  that  an  advo- 
cacy program  has  been  established  In 
order  to  continue  to  receive  an  alloca- 
tion from  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMHA)  block  grant  funds.  Fund- 
ing for  this  program  Is  already  includ- 
ed in  the  Appropriations  Act  for  this 
year  that  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  December  12.  Furthermore,  the 
funding  is  within  the  approved  budget 
ceiling  for  this  function.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  protection  and 
advocacy  services  of  this  legislation 
and  thereby  speak  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  speak  or  defend  themselves 
from  the  abuse  and  mistreatment  of 
others. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Protec- 
tion and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  In- 
dividuals Act  of  1986  is  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  family  support 
groups  for  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  their  families.  We  all  know 
about  the  horrors  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  how  it  suddenly  grips  a 
normal  and  productive  life  and  ravages 
it  until  there  is  neither  personality, 
mentality,  nor  humanity  left  in  its 
victim.  Although  there  Is  currently 
little  we  can  do  to  help  victims  of  this 
deadly  disease  as  It  progresses,  we  can 
provide  the  necessary  emotional  hand 
to  victims  in  the  early  stages  and,  es- 
pecially, to  the  families  who  are  forced 
to  watch  a  loved  one  literally  deterio- 
rate in  mind  and  spirit,  through  sup- 
port groups. 

I'm  sure  everyone  will  agree  that 
recent  Congresses  have  seen  many 
showpiece  initiatives  addressing  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  Today,  however,  we 
will  finally  have  the  long-awaited  op- 
portunity to  do  something  to  help  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  debilitat- 
ing dementia.  Support  groups  have  al- 
ready proven  successful  and  beneficial 
on  the  private  level,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association  [ADRDA],  because  they 
offer  the  victim  and  his  family  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  others  who  are 
going  through  the  same  unfortunate 
experiences  with  Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  conference  report  currently 
before  us  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  [HH8]  to 
promote,  subject  to  available  appro- 
priations, the  establishment  of  family 
support  groups  to  provide,  without 
charge,  educational,  emotional,  and 
practical  support  to  assist  individuals 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
memory  disorder  and  their  family 
members. 

These  support  groups  would  primari- 
ly be  established  in  university  medical 
centers  and  community  based  pro- 
grams which  already  receive  Federal 
funds  and  which  conduct  research  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  provide  services 
for  it.  The  legislation  under  consider- 
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ation  also  calls  upon  the  Secretary  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional network  to  coordinate  these 
family  support  groups  and  to  report  to 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  provision,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  support  groups  and 
their  network. 

In  summation,  then,  the  conference 
report  before  us  provides  mechanisms 
which  wiU  protect  a  vulnerable  popu- 
lation of  citizens  against  mistreat- 
ment. No  one  in  our  society  should 
have  to  be  subjected  to  any  unethical 
or  inhumane  treatment,  least  of  all  pa- 
tients who  are  in  mental  health  facili- 
ties to  receive  professional  care  and  at- 
tention. The  expansion  of  protection 
and  advocacy  services  to  cover  the 
mentally  ill,  which  this  bill  proposes, 
wiU  help  ensure  against  instances  of 
abuse  and  neglect  in  the  future. 

Second,  this  legislation  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  assist  yet  another 
vulnerable  population— the  2.5  million 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  the 
family  members  who  are  often  victim- 
ized as  much  as  the  patient  himself. 
The  support  groups  which  this  legisla- 
tion proposes  will  help  this  group  of 
unfortunate  victims  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  disease  with  which 
they  or  their  loved  one  has  been  af- 
flicted. Nothing  can  compare  with  the 
emotional  trauma  such  people  go 
through,  and  the  support  group  will 
offer  them  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  others  who  have  been  there  and 
understand  while  simultaneously  of- 
fering them  practical  information  and 
advice  on  the  disease  luiown  as  Alzhei- 
mer's. I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will 
support  passage  of  the  conference 
report  before  us  and  thereby  help 
both  groups  of  vulnerable  victims. 

D  1555 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  McKimfEYl. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  a  colloquy. 

This  bill  provides  for  protection  and 
advocacy  against  abuse  and  neglect  of 
mentally  ill  persons.  Would  the  chair- 
man describe  the  scope  of  the  word 
"neglect"  in  the  bill  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  bill  defines 
neglect  as  an  act  or  omission  which 
caused  injury  or  put  a  person  at  risk  of 
injury. 

It  is  our  intent  that  this  term  in- 
clude such  neglect  as  the  failure  to 
provide  appropriate  services— both  in- 
patient and  outpatient— as  well  as  the 
failure  to  discharge  inappropriately 
placed  patients  and  the  failure  to 
inform  discharged  patients  of  avail- 
able resources. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  been  very  concerned 
about    the    inappropriate    placement 


and  discharge  of  mentally  ill  persons, 
and  I  believe  that  this  bill  wlU  do  a 
great  deal  to  stop  the  "dumping"  of 
mental  patients  from  hospitals  with- 
out appropriate  community  resources. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Since  1981,  I  have 
worked  with  mental  health  groups  in 
trying  to  craft  language  that  would 
prevent  States  from  neglecting  pa- 
tients by  discharging  them  without 
providing  any  followup  care.  This  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  to  provide  what  I 
call  an  "optimum  therapeutic  setting" 
for  all  patients  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  on  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  ttie  pending  conferer>ce  report  to 
accompany  S.  974,  the  Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy for  the  Mentally  III  Act  of  1986.  Adoption 
of  this  conference  report  will  be  a  significant 
step  forward  by  Congress  in  recognizing  the 
critical  need  we  have  to  ensure  that  our  men- 
tally ill  are  provided  with  basic  rights  and  the 
ability  to  advocate  for  ttiose  rights. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  some  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  will  help  States  establish  protection 
and  advocacy  systems  for  mentally  ill  per- 
sons. It  authorizes  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $10.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  these 
important  programs.  It  is  vital  that  these  pro- 
grams are  established  so  we  are  not  allowing 
those  mentally  ill  persons  to  be  left  vulnerable 
victims  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  final  con- 
ference agreement  retains  an  amendment  I 
sponsored  to  the  House  passed  bill  dealing 
with  the  new  language  establishing  family  sup- 
port groups  for  those  families  of  victims  of 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Under  my  amendment, 
those  programs  eligible  to  participate  would 
be  expanded  to  specifically  include  "communi- 
ty-t>ased  programs  which  receive  funds  from 
the  Administration  on  Aging." 

I  offered  this  amendment  as  a  means  of 
twth  recognizing  and  assisting  the  work  that  is 
already  underway  in  States  and  localities  with 
respect  to  family  support  groups  for  Alzhei- 
mer's victims.  A  number  of  the  newest  ones 
are  being  funded  by  the  Older  Americans  Act 
whk:h  is  run  by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  provisions  of  lan- 
guage which  I  authored,  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  Olympia 
Snowe,  to  the  1984  Older  Americans  Act. 

Under  our  language,  a  priority  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  title  lll-B  supportive  sennces 
would  be  provided  to  those  programs  provid- 
ing support  services  for  families  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  victims.  Now,  almost  2  years  later, 
these  programs  have  been  established  by 
some  of  the  more  than  50  State  agencies  on 
aging  and  660  area  agencies  on  aging  that 
administer  the  Older  Americans  Act  at  ttie 
local  level.  By  including  tfiem  among  pro- 
grams eligible  for  support  under  title  II  of  this 
bill,  we  complement  their  efforts. 

One  such  community-based  program  that  I 
know  does  exist  is  in  my  home  city  of  New 
York.  The  New  York  City  Alzheimer's  Re- 
source Center  was  established  in  March  1 984. 
It  is  tt>e  first  municipally  sponsored,  compre- 
hensive informatk>n,  referral,  and  counseling 


service  in  the  Nation.  It  is  operated  and 
funded  with  both  public  and  private  funds.  It  is 
operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  for  the  Aging  which  is  an 
area  agency  on  aging  funded  by  the  Okler 
Americans  Act.  The  resource  center  has  as  its 
main  goal  to  link  Alzheimer's  patients,  their 
families  and  ttie  service  community  at  large 
with  appropriate  programs  and  services  in 
New  Yori<  City  that  can  assist  those  whose 
lives  are  affected  by  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Among  its  sennces  are  guidance  to  families 
and  caregivers  on  entitlement  programs,  resi- 
dential and  institutional  placement,  alternate 
housing  arrangements,  home  care  services 
arxj  conducts  seminars,  including  an  annual 
citywide  conference  that  I  have  been  proud  to 
partk:tpate  in  during  ttie  past  3  years. 

The  fact  is — it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt 
this  legislation  to  allow  for  the  establishment 
of  these  family  support  groups.  Alzheimer's 
disease  today  affects  more  than  2.5  million 
persons.  There  are  the  actual  victims  of  the 
disease.  Yet,  ttiere  are  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  are  ravaged  by  tfie  disease,  the 
families  and  toved  ones  of  ttiese  vkrtims.  Both 
groups  are  victims  arxj  deserve  our  compas- 
sion and  our  support.  We  give  them  txjth  with 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
Shield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quortun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  383.  nays 
21,  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  121] 
YEAS-383 


AkKkK 

Blaggl 

Burton  (IN) 

Alexander 

BillraUs 

Bustamante 

Anderson 

BlUey 

Byron 

Andrews 

Boehlert 

Callahan 

Annunzio 

Bo«KS 

Campbell 

Anthony 

Boland 

Carney 

Applegate 

Boner  (TN) 

Carper 

Aspin 

Bonier  (MI) 

Carr 

AuColn 

Bonker 

Chandler 

Badham 

Borski 

Chapman 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Chappell 

Barnes 

Boucher 

Chappie 

Bartlett 

Boidtar 

Clay 

Barton 

Boxer 

Clinger 

Bateman 

Breaux 

Coats 

Bates 

Brooks 

Cobey 

BedeU 

Broomfleld 

Coble 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CO) 

Coelho 

Bennett 

BroyhUl 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bentley 

Bruce 

Coleman  (TX) 

Berman 

Bryant 

CoUlns 

BevUl 

Burton  (CA) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOaiza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Etaierson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

KindncH 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

lAtU 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKiiuiey 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 


Hammerachmidt  Moody 
Hartnett  M(x>re 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HiUis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurwU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Jtichardaon 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stimip 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA> 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Dda)l 


Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vla:lodty 

VoUuner 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 


Archer 

Armey 

Cheney 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 


Ackerman 

Atkins 

Bereuter 

Brown  (CA) 

Daub 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

FOgUetU 


Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

NATS-21 

Eckert  (NY) 

Fields 

Hansen 

Kramer 

Livingston 

Lungren 

Marlenee 


WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

YatM 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (Ri) 

Young  (MO) 

Zichau 


McCandleas 

Monion 

Moorhead 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Shumway 
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NOT  VOTINO-2« 


Ford  (TN) 

Franklin 

Orotberg 

Hendon 

Holt 

LantoB 

lieach(IA) 

Lujan 

Miller  (CA) 

MoUohan 


Murtha 

O'Brien 

Robinson 

Scheuer 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Wilson 


D  1615 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  Just 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 337,  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1987,  1988.  AND  1989 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-600)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  455)  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  337)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
and  1989,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  Members 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  submit 
their  substitutes  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  printing  in  the  CoMORXMioif al 
Record.  This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 337.  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1987.  1988,  AND  1989 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  its  report  to  accompany 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  337. 
This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSIDER- 
1.     HOUSING 


PROVIDING  FOR 
ATION  OF  H.R. 
ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  450  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  450 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1)  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  40a(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  Qf  1974,  aa  amended 
(Public  Law  03-344,  a>  amended  by  Public 
Law  99-177)  are  hereby  waived.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  meml>er  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
In  lieu  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  new 
printed  In  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
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substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
HJl.  4746  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
said    substitute    shall    be    considered    for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  All  points  of  order  against  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  302(c),  302(f),  311(a), 
and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  with  the  provisions 
of  clause   S(a)  of   rule   XXI,   are   hereby 
waived.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment   printed   in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  7.  1986,  by,  and  If  offered  by. 
RepresenUtlve  Burton  of  California  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  by  this  resolution  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  by  this  resolution 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
7, 1986,  by,  and  If  offered  by,  Representative 
Kolbe  of  Arizona,  and  said  amendment  shall 
be  considered  en  bloc  despite  the  fact  that  it 
amends  a  title  of  the  bill  not  yet  considered 
for  amendment,  and  said  amendment  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, if  offered  by  Representative  Wylie 
of  Ohio,  consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
H.R.  4757,  and  said  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  AU  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  and  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  7, 
1986,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Burton  of  California  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Wylie  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions   of   clause   7   of   rule   XVI   are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  orginal  text  by  this  resolution.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Taylor],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  450 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1.  the  Housing  Act  of 
1985.  The  resolution  provides  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate  to  be  divided 


equally  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
text  of  H.R.  4746  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  by  title  instead  of  by 
section  and  that  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  sub- 
stitute for  failing  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 302(c).  302(f),  311(a)  and  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  as  amended,  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  are 
waived. 

Section  302(c)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  consideration  of  a  commit- 
tee's legislation  providing  new  budget 
authority,  new  spending  authority  or 
new  credit  authority  until  the  commit- 
tee has  filed  a  report  which  complies 
with  section  302(b)  of  the  act.  Since 
the  Banking  Committee  has  not  yet 
filed  its  section  302(b)  report,  a  waiver 
of  section  302(c)  is  necessary. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  302(f)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  Section 
302(f)  prohibits  consideration  of  legis- 
lation providing  discretionary  new 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  au- 
thority or  new  credit  authority  in 
excess  of  the  committee's  302(b)  allo- 
cation of  such  authority. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  already 
exceeded  its  appropriate  allocation  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Therefore,  the  new 
spending  authority  provided  for  in  the 
substitute  further  breaches  the  com- 
mittee's 302(b)  allocation  and  a  waiver 
of  section  302(f)  is  needed. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
waived  as  well.  Section  311(a)  prohib- 
its consideration  of  any  measure 
which  increases  spending  in  a  final 
year  in  excess  of  the  ceilings  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution.  This  legisla- 
tion creates  new  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1986  by  foregoing  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  an  lu-ban  renewal  project 
and  by  foregoing  the  interest  on  fimds 
advanced  to  a  local  housing  authority. 
Therefore,  the  measure  increases  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1986  and  a  waiver 
of  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
needed. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  other 
Budget  Act  waiver— a  waiver  of  section 
402(a).  Section  402(a)  prohibits  consid- 
eration of  any  legislation  providing 
new  credit  authority  which  is  not  lim- 
ited to  amouts  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation acts.  The  measure  extends 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
Mortgage  Insurance  Programs  and 
Flood  and  CMme  Insurance  Programs 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
Since  the  programs  are  not  subject  to 
advance  appropriations,  the  legislation 
violates  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  a  waiver  is  needed. 

Points  of  order  against  the  substi- 
tute for  failing  to  comply  with  clause 
5(a)   of   rule   XXI   are   also   waived. 


Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  an  authorization  bill. 
Since,  the  substitute  made  in  order  as 
original  t«xt.  provides  that  previously 
appropriated  funds  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  a  waiver  of  clause  5(a)  rule 
yyT  is  needed. 

An  amendment,  by  and  if  offered  by 
Representative  BtntTON  of  California, 
is  made  in  order  by  the  rule.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  amendment  for 
failing  to  comply  with  clause  7,  rule 
XVI,  that  is  the  rtQe  which  prohibits 
consideration  of  nongermane  amend- 
ments, are  waived. 

The  rule  provides  that  an  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Congrkssiomal 
Record  on  May  7.  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Kolbe  of  Arizona,  be 
considered  en  bloc  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  will 
amend  provisions  of  the  bill  not  yet 
read  for  amendment. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  Representative 
Wylie.  which  consists  of  the  text  of 
H.R.  4757.  All  points  of  order  against 
the  substitute  for  failing  to  comply 
with  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
are  waived.  Also  waived  are  points  of 
order  which  may  be  raised  against  the 
bill  for  failing  to  comply  with  clause 
5(a),  rule  XXI. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Burton  of  California  to  the 
substitute  made  in  order  as  original 
text,  is  also  in  order  to  the  Wylie 
amendment.  Again,  a  waiver  of  clause 
7,  rule  XVI  is  granted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee  is 
generally  reluctant  to  grant  this 
nimiber  of  Budget  Act  waivers.  Howev- 
er, in  this  instance,  the  waivers  were 
judged  necessary  in  order  that  the 
House  may  consider  legislation  which 
is  vital  to  so  many  of  this  country's 
citizens. 

This  measure  reauthorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  mortgage 
insurance  program.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  housing  programs, 
flood  and  crime  insurance  and  lower 
income  housing  assistance  programs. 
It  also  establishes  new  programs  and 
modifies  existing  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  enjoys  the 
support  of  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  urge  that  we  adopt  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  this  measure. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  450 
is  an  open  rule  imder  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  authorizing 
extension  of  several  housing  and  com- 
miuiity  development  insurance  pro- 
grams through  the  end  of  1987. 

The  rule  makes  H.R.  4746,  a  bill  in- 
troduced   by    the    gentleman    from 


Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  McKiN- 
ney],  in  order  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  1. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute.  H.R.  4746, 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  original  bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  germane  amend- 
ments under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  rule  also  makes  H.R.  4757,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett],  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  contains  seven 
waivers  of  the  Budget  Act.  Section 
402(a)  is  waived  against  consideration 
of  the  bill,  the  Gonzalez  substitute 
and  the  Wylie  substitute. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  floor  consideration  of  bills 
providing  new  credit  authority,  when 
the  new  credit  authority  is  not  limited 
to  amounts  provided  in  advance  in  ap- . 
propriation  acts. 

The  reported  bill,  as  well  as  both  of 
the  substitutes,  extend  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgage  in- 
surance and  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
grams through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  Since  these  programs  are  not 
subject  to  advance  appropriations,  the 
legislation  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  section  402(a). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  that  are  waived  in  this 
rule  are  waived  against  consideration 
of  the  Gonzalez  substitute,  and  have 
been  explained  in  some  detail  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Wheat]. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Wheat]  pointed  out,  the  Gonza- 
lez substitute  provides  additional 
spending  with  budget  outlays  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Since  the  budget 
ceiling  for  1986  outlays  has  already 
been  breached,  any  leg^lation  provid- 
ing additional  outlays  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

The  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
does  not  provide  additional  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  for  fiscal  1986.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Wylie  substitute  re- 
duces fiscal  1986  outlays  by  $104  mil- 
Uon. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  stay- 
ing within  the  current  budget  for 
housing  programs  should  know  that 
the  Wylie  substitute  does,  and  the 
other  one  doesn't.  In  order  to  consider 
the  Wylie  substitute,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
against  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  will  be 
presented  with  two  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct choices  under  this  rule. 

The  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
does  not  contain  specific  authorization 
limits  for  fiscal  1987.  The  substitute 
authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  appro- 
priated, and  says  that  spending  for  all 
the  major  housing  and  community  de- 


velopment programs  will  be  held  to 
the  1987  budget  limitations. 

This  is  highly  unusual,  since  we 
have  yet  to  consider  the  1987  budget 
resolution,  let  alone  reach  a  final 
agreement  on  the  1987  budget. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timate of  the  authorization  level  of 
H.R.  4746  in  1987  is  $15.2  billion,  and 
is  based  upon  the  current  appropria- 
tions level  adjusted  for  inflation,  the 
so-called  CBO  baseline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  does  set  specific  authori- 
zation limits,  does  reduce  the  costs  of 
many  of  these  programs  and  does 
present  the  House  with  a  responsible 
way  to  legislate. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timate of  the  authorization  level  of 
H.R.  4757,  the  Wylie  substitute,  is  $8.7 
billion.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
specific  amoimt  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  other 
important  differences  between  the  two 
substitutes,  one  of  which  is  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  establish  fair  hous- 
ing testing.  The  Gonzalez  version  is  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  testing 
of  realtors,  with  no  standards  as  to 
how  these  tests  are  to  be  conducted. 

The  Wylie  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  testing  program,  but  Members 
should  expect  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  Wylie  substitute  legislating  an 
agreement  reached  this  week  between 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

D  1630 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  at  this  point  a 
few  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  that  I  will  not 
actively  oppose  the  rule  out  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  Chairman 
Gonzalez,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  including  the  compre- 
hensive grant  major  reform  that  was 
originally  included  in  H.R.  1  in  his 
substitute. 

That  comprehensive  grant  is  a  major 
initiative  that  has  been  long  in  coming 
that  would  deregulate  and  provide  for 
reliable  funding  of  the  modernization 
and  repair  of  public  housing.  However, 
I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  there  is  a  considerable 
problem  and  difficulty  with  the  rule 
that  was  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  not  necessarily  at  the  request  of 
Chairman  Gonzalez. 

The  rule  has  been  described  as  an 
open  rule.  I  think  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  describe  this  rule  as  a  semi- 
open  rule,  and  let  me  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  this  error  and 
this  fact. 


The  rule,  as  my  colleagues  have 
heard,  waives  clause  5.  rule  XXI  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  both  substitutes  to  the 
bill,  but  a  key  amendment  which  I  had 
planned  to  offer  and  talked  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  about,  an  amend- 
ment that  would  transfer  all  of  the 
funding  that  is  provided  for  new  con- 
struction of  public  housing  into  mod- 
ernization and  repair,  was  not  made  in 
order;  that  is,  the  rule  was  not  waived 
for  that  amendment. 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  would 
comment  that  that  amrndment  has 
considerable  bipartisan  support,  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  itself,  the 
vote  not  to  grant  that  waiver  was  a  5- 
to-4  vote,  with  two  Members  of  the 
other  party  voting  in  favor  of  that 
waiver.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  good  news  that  I  would  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  is  that  I 
have  redrafted  the  amendment  in  a 
way  that  is  clumsier  but  in  a  way  that 
allows  the  House  to  vote  on  the  heart 
of  the  issue,  and  the  heart  of  the  issue 
is  this  in  housing:  It  is  time,  it  is  pMst 
time,  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  begin  al- 
locating a  higher  priority  for  repair 
and  modernization  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  units  of  public  housing 
rather  than  to  increase  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  units. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  be  offer- 
ing, entitled  "The  Repair  and  Modern- 
ization Funding  Amendment."  will  do 
two  things.  First,  it  would  restrict  the 
HUD  Secretary's  authority  to  obligate 
new  construction  funding  to  only  one 
of  three  cases:  One,  for  the  completion 
of  units  obligated  in  prior  years;  two, 
when  the  public  housing  authority 
itself  certifies  that  90  percent  of  its 
units  are  up  to  standard  or  they  have 
been  funded  to  be  brought  up  to 
standard,  a  public  housing  authority 
under  this  amendment  would  not  be 
given  more  money  to  build  new  units 
imtil  they  repair  the  ones  they  have; 
and  third,  to  replace  those  units  lost 
through  demolition  and  disposition. 

Thus,  by  adopting  this  amendment, 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  will,  the 
Congress  is  setting  as  a  priority  in  the 
appropriations  process  that  appropria- 
tions that  are  not  required  for  new 
construction  would  be  appropriated 
for  repair  and  modernization. 

Second,  this  amendment  would,  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  which  we  are  in  the 
middle  of.  Increase  the  authorization 
level  for  repair  and  modernization  by 
$860  million,  and  that  is  the  amount 
that  is  appropriated  but  as  yet  unobli- 
gated by  HUD.  So,  in  essence,  we  are 
setting  up  a  mechanism  where  the 
$860  million  can  be  added  to  modern- 
ization and  repair,  and  that  doubles 
the  amount  this  Congress  would  be 
spending  for  modernization  and  repair 
and  sets,  for  the  first  time,  the  priori- 
ty of  modernization  of  existing  units 
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of  public  housing  over  the  priority  of 
new  construction. 

Data  that  I  have  received  today 
from  HUD  would  tell  us  this,  prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  ABT  study:  That 
there  are  over  459,000  units  of  public 
housing  in  this  country  that  are  sub- 
standard and  need  repair  in  excess  of 
$5,000  per  unit.  That  tells  us  that  36 
percent  of  all  the  units  of  public  hous- 
ing in  this  country  are  in  substantial 
need  of  repair. 

The  fastest,  the  least  costly,  the 
most  efficient  and  the  most  compas- 
sionate way  to  increase  standard  units, 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  public  hous- 
ing units  in  this  country  is  to  add 
money  to  repair  and  modernization, 
and  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
I  wiU  also  be  offering  a  second 
amendment  which  is  fuUy  germane 
which  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  new 
title.  Many  of  the  sections  of  this  new 
title  were  adopted,  interestingly 
enough,  by  the  Banking  Committee 
and  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
but  have  been  left  out  of  the  draft  of 
the  substitute  by  Chairman  Gonzalez 
and  the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  McKiNNEYl. 

This  new  title,  entitled  "Liveability 
and  Employment  Opportunites," 
would  provide  some  key  reforms  that 
are  long  overdue  that  would  add  to  the 
livability,  to  the  living  standards,  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  to  the  employ- 
ment opportiinities  of  tenants  who  are 
living  in  public  housing. 

I  am  putting  both  of  these  amend- 
ments on  the  record  today,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  a  bipartisan  basis  when  the 
bill  is  brought  up  for  sunendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  anyone 
who  thinks  that  Congress  is  really  se- 
rious about  maintaining  a  posture 
under  the  Budget  Act  to  take  a  look  at 
this  rule. 

This  rule  is  an  atrocity.  This  rule 
waives  every  major  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act  that  attempts  to  get  a 
handle  on  spending. 

For  example,  this  rule  waives  the 
part  of  the  Budget  Act  that  stands 
against  new  credit  authority  beyond 
that  provided  in  appropriations.  In 
other  words,  what  this  rule  says  is  go 
ahead  and  allow  credit  authority 
beyond  that  which  has  the  money  al- 
ready appropriated. 

This  rule  waives  the  part  of  the 
Budget  Act  that  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  a  measure  where  the  commit- 
tee is  supposed  to  have  submitted  re- 
ports. So,  in  other  words,  what  this 
rule  says  is  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  committee  did  not  submit  the 
proper  reports,  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  spend  the  money  anyhow. 


This  rule  waives  the  part  of  the 
Budget  Act  prohibiting  consideration 
of  a  measure  where  the  budget 
amounts  assigned  to  a  particular  sub- 
committee would  be  exceeded.  In 
other  words,  we  already  know  that  the 
subcommittee  has  already  exceeded  its 
limits  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  par- 
ticular rule  would  say  that  does  not 
matter,  go  ahead  and  consider  the 
measure  anyway. 

So,  in  fact,  it  waives  the  Budget  Act 
above  and  beyond  that  which  we  have 
already  spent  in  this  fiscal  year. 

It  also  waives  the  Budget  Act  in  that 
section  which  prohibits  new  budget 
authority  or  outlays  being  exceeded  or 
the  revenue  floor  being  breached. 
That  is  the  main  protection  we  have  in 
the  entire  Budget  Act.  That  is  the  pro- 
tection that  says  that  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  bring  measures  to  the  floor 
that  are  over  and  above  the  budget, 
and  this  particular  rule  waives  that 
part  of  the  Budget  Act. 

So,  in  fact,  this  is  really  a  major 
Budget  Act  violation  we  have  before 
us. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  it  waives 
the  House  rules  as  well,  and  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  House  rules  that  it 
waives  prohibits  appropriations  in  an 
authorization  bill. 

So  what  we  do  in  this  rule  is  waive 
the  entire  Budget  Act,  and  then  we  go 
ahead  and  say  spend  the  money.  We 
do  not  even  have  to  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Go  ahead  and 
spend  the  money  under  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

That  is  the  rule  that  is  before  us. 
What  kind  of  money  are  we  talking 
about?  The  administration  says  that 
the  $96  billion  represented  by  this  bill 
is  $35  billion  over  the  President's 
budget  over  a  5-year  period.  This  is  a 
$35  billion  budget  buster  that  is  being 
approved  by  approving  this  rule. 
Anyone  who  votes  for  this  rule  is 
voting  to  bust  the  budget;  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  They  are  not  voting 
for  mere  technical  Budget  Act  viola- 
tions; they  are  voting  for  the  biggest, 
baddest,  budget-busting  rule  of  this 
legislative  year. 

D  1640 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker  1  vicld' 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  that  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  substitute  which  I  will 
offer. 

Mr.  WAIiIU]R.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  would  allow  me,  his 
substitute,  in  fact,  gets  around  many 
of  the  problems  that  are  attempted  to 
be  alleviated  by  this  rule  in  the  com- 
mittee-passed bill,  but  the  problem  is, 
in  improving  the  rule  that  allows  the 
gentleman's  substitute,  we  also  have  to 
approve  the  budget-busting. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  area  of  waiving 
the  Budget  Act,  for  instance,  there  is 
only  one  application  to  my  rule  and 
that  would  be  in  the  area  of  the  PHA 
credit  limit  which  we  just  extended  up 
until  June  6  a  little  while  ago,  and 
which  we  have  to  do,  but  we  would  not 
be  in  this  position  if  we  had  a  Budget 
Act. 

It  was  only  in  that  one  regard  where 
we  waived  the  Budget  Act  in  ours.  We 
do  not  waive  any  germaneness  rule  In 
our  particular  substitute. 

I  Just  thought  that  the  record 
should  be  cleared  up  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  the  complaints  are 
with  the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  committee,  and  it  is  that  particu- 
lar bill  that  is  the  problem  in  terms  of 
the  Budget  Act.  I  maintain,  again,  this 
is  the  single  biggest,  baddest  budget- 
busting  rule  that  we  have  had  before 
us  in  this  legislative  year. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  While  the  Rules 
Committee  is  generally  reluctant  to 
grant  this  number  of  waivers,  in  this 
instance,  the  waivers  were  judged  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  House  might 
consider  legislation  which  is  vital  to 
many  of  this  country's  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  257,  nays 
149,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  122] 

YEAS-257 

Akalu 

BOBgs 

Chappell 

Alexander 

Boland 

Clay 

Anderson 

Boner  (TN) 

dinger 

Andrews 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Coble 

Anthony 

Bonker 

Coelho 

Applegste 

Borski 

Coleman  (TX) 

Aspin 

Bosco 

Collins 

AuColn 

Boucher 

Conte 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Conyers 

Barnes 

Breaiix 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Bates 

Brown  (CA) 

Crockett 

BedeU 

Bruce 

Daniel 

Bellenson 

Bryant 

Darden 

Bennett 

Bustamante 

Daschle 

Berman 

Byron 

Davis 

BevUl 

Carper 

delaOana 

Btaggi 

Can- 

Derrick 

Boehlert 

Chapman 

Dicks 

DInceU 

DioQuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

PasoeU 

Viin 

Feighan 

FUh 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Qejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oonzalec 

Oordon 

Oray  (IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastemneier 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler   ■ 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Uland 

Uvln(MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Uplnski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martines 

Matsui 

Bfavroules 

Maooli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberetar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 

Penr>y 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

NAYS-149 

Crane 

Dunnemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Oallo 

Oekas 

OIngrich 

Doodling 

Gradlson 

Oregg 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 


Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SikorskI 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauain 

-Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatet 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Henry 

HUer 

HiUls 

Hopkins 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Olln 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Petri 


Porter 

PurseU 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberu 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Ackerman 

Annuncio 

Atkins 

Bereuter 

Burton  (CA) 

Daub 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Fiedler 


NOT  VOTING 

Franklin 

Grotberg 

Holt 

Lantog 

Leach  (lA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mollohah 

Murtha 
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NichoU 

O'Brien 

Robinson 

Bcheuer 

Schroeder 

Shuster 

Staggers 

WaUlns 

Wilson 


a  1700 

Mr.  SAXTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
Monday,  May  12, 1986: 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pregldent 
of  the  United  Statea  to  award  congregaional 
gold  medals  to  Naton  (Anatoly)  and  Avltal 
Shcharansky  In  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK.  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  2S1)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
11,  1986.  through  May  17,  1986.  as 
"National  Science  Week.  1986,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 


House  that  the  minority  hM  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  UUh  for  yielding 
to  me.  This  resolution  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  by  our  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Poqua]  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  And  I  would  like  every- 
body to  know  that  we  believe  it  is  Im- 
portant to  build  and  maintain  a  highly 
dedicated,  motivated  work  force  with 
scientific  and  technological  skills.  And 
we  believe  that  as  leaders  In  that  area, 
that  this  resolution  is  appropriate,  and 
we  congratulate  our  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fdqda]  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8.J.  Ria.  261 

Whereas  sclenc^e  and  technology  are  con- 
sidered to  be  critical  In  the  long-term,  eco- 
nomic development  and  International  com- 
petitiveness of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  rate  of  scientific  discovery 
and  the  application  of  high  technologies 
have  an  immediate  and  profound  impact  on 
the  quality  of  life; 

Whereu  the  scientific  and  technological 
leadership  of  the  Nation  continues  to  be 
challenged  on  an  Increasing  basis  from 
members  of  the  International  community; 

Whereas  It  U  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  dedicated  and  motivated  workforce 
with  scientific  and  technological  akllla; 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  scientific  re- 
search be  made  more  Interesting  and  aooea- 
slble  to  youth  as  a  potential  career  option; 

Whereas  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  and  meet  the  challenges,  the 
Nation  must  provide  all  citizens,  particular- 
ly young  people,  with  a  quality  educational 
experience  In  science  and  technology: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  national  Interest  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  most  talented  and 
promising  students  to  pursue  careers  In  sci- 
ence and  technology;  and 

Whereas  schools,  universities,  museums, 
the  media,  and  professional,  educational, 
and  voluntary  organizations,  together  with 
Industry,  labor,  government,  and  private 
citizens,  should  be  encouraged  to  work  coop- 
eratively to  develop  programs,  events,  and 
materials  that  will  contribute  to  an  In- 
creased public  awareneu  of  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  well-being 
and  long-term  prosperity  of  the  Nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolvtd  fry  the  Senate  and  Houu  of  Rep- 
retentativei  of  the  Untied  Statea  of  Amerlea 
in  Congren  (usemMed.  That  the  week  of 
May  11,  19M.  through  May  17.  1086.  U  des- 
ignated as  "National  Science  Week.  1986" 
and  the  President  Is  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week,  with  appropriate  conferences,  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities,  Including 
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programs  designated  to  further  the  aware- 
ness of  all  citizens,  particularly  the  youth  of 
the  Nation,  of  the  importance  of  science  and 
technology. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pm^u- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  450  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1. 

D  1705 

in  THK  COIOtrrrEE  OP  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1)  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
laws  relating  to  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  AuCoiN  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
leadof  f  speaker  will  be  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, who  is.  above  being  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  subcom- 
mittee he  has  been  a  member  since  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  a  privilege 
for  me  at  this  monent  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consvmie  to  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1,  the  Housing 
authorization  bill,  and  strongly  en- 
dorse the  compromise  substitute  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4746  and  worked  out  by 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  and  the 


distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  McKiNNET].  It  has  been  3  years 
since  we  have  been  able  to  bring  a 
housing  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
so  I  commend  the  tenacity  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  my  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  pressed  hard  and  worked 
together  so  that  important  housing 
and  community  development  issues 
may  be  considered  by  the  House  in  the 
authorization  process  rather  than 
being  decided  upon  in  budget  resolu- 
tions and  appropriations  acts. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered 
to  H.R.  1  reauthorizes  our  federally  as- 
sisted housing  program  through  to  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987;  reauthorizes 
the  community  development  block 
grant  and  the  urban  development 
action  grant  programs  through  to  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987;  reauthorizes 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
Rural  Housing  programs  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987;  and  extend  the 
HUD-FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  Pro- 
gram through  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  substitute  makes  a  number 
of  program  amendments  for  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  programs;  prohibits 
the  imposition  of  user  fees  on  the  op- 
erations of  FNMA  and  FHLMC.  which 
if  imposed  would  authorize  a  hidden 
tax  on  the  homebuying  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  con- 
tains an  important  provision  regarding 
the  UDAG  Program  that  would 
change  the  selection  criteria  so  that 
the  UDAG  Program  would  be  more 
available  in  the  areas  of  the  country 
particularly  the  South  and  Southwest. 
This  amendment  would  also  extend 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program 
and  the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Pro- 
gram, both  of  which  programs  contin- 
ue to  be  greatly  needed  particularly  at 
a  time  when  our  insurance  industry  is 
walking  away  from  all  areas  of  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Our  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams for  lower-  and  middle-income 
people  would  be  continued  and  reau- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  the  Gon- 
zalez-McKinney  amendment  despite 
the  fact  the  administration  for  the 
past  2  years  has  attempted  to  termi- 
nate such  programs  as  the  section  202 
Elderly  Housing  Program  and  the 
public  housing  and  section  8  programs. 
The  amendment  would  make  a 
number  of  important  administrative 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  are  provid- 
ed and  a  revision  in  the  comprehensive 
modernization  improvement  program 
sponsored  by  our  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank].  The  amendment 
also  would  authorize  a  program  au- 
thored by  Mr.  McKinney  of  Connecti- 


cut to  provide  that  section  202  assist- 
ance would  be  available  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  mentally  handi- 
capped people. 

A  new  initiative  provides  an  expand- 
ed response  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  national  dilemma 
of  homelessness  in  our  country.  This 
provision  is  sponsored  by  our  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Vento,  and  our 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar.  The 
emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance 
would  continue  with  an  addition  of 
new  programs  to  provide  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  renovation  of  existing 
structures  for  housing  for  homeless 
people  and  a  second  stage  housing  pro- 
gram for  homeless  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment would  authorize  a  new  home- 
ownership  assistance  program  devel- 
oped by  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
Mr.  ScHxncER,  an  attempt  to  replicate 
on  a  national  basis  the  successful  re- 
sults of  the  Nehemiah  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity Program  that  has  taken  place 
in  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  for  his  perser- 
verance  in  seeing  a  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  floor  afer  a  long  three- 
year  absence  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney]  for 
working  so  diligently  on  this  pending 
bipartisan  substitute  amendment.  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Subcommittee 
for  their  efforts  at  seeing  this  compro- 
mise through. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  H.R.  1,  the  housing  au- 
thorization bill,  and  to  provide  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  debate  and  vote  on  major 
housing  and  community  development 
related  issues.  It  has  been  3  years  since 
the  Congress  has  acted  on  a  major 
piece  of  housing  legislation;  3  years,  in 
my  opinion,  of  not  responding  to  the 
housing  needs  of  our  Nation.  While 
our  consideration  of  H.R.  1  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  an  important  legislative  step,  it 
does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation begin  to  meet  the  huge  housing 
needs  our  Nation  requires  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  efforts  on  this  bill  repre- 
sent a  change  of  direction  from  experi- 
ence of  doing  nothing.  For  the  past  3 
years  we  have  been  acting  on  tempo- 
rary extender  resolutions,  assmnptions 
in  budget  resolutions,  and  appropria- 
tions bills.  This  bill  responds  to  the 
housing  and  community  development 
policy  mandates  within  the  Banking 
Committee's  authorizing  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  not  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  proposed  in  its 
last  two  budgets  the  termination  of 


our  federally  assisted  housing  efforts 
and  major  curtailment  of  our  commu- 
nity development  programs.  But  there 
are  indications  that  the  administration 
might  be  backing  away  from  their  ef- 
forts at  terminating  these  programs, 
and  are  willing  to  live  with  current 
programs  with  some  refinements,  if 
the  Congress  shows  by  positive  legisla- 
tive action  that  these  programs  will  be 
continued. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  efforts  in  this 
legislation  are  continuing  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  very  low  level  of  activity 
for  the  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams for  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  and  the  major  mortgage  Insur- 
ing authorities  of  FHA. 

Our  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  H.R.  4746,  would  extend 
the  basic  HUD  FHA  insuring  authori- 
ties, the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion rural  housing  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral flood  and  crime  Insurance  pro- 
grams, and  the  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  programs  for  an  additional  \V» 
years  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  In  addition,  we  would  make 
major  changes  in  the  way  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  would  be 
available  to  many  communities 
throughout  our  country,  particularly 
for  the  South  and  Southwest.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute would  also  continue  a  number  of 
other  HUD  programs  for  the  same 
period  of  time. 

While  continuing  the  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  programs,  this  amendment 
would  cap  the  already  high  FHA  mort- 
gage premium  and  would  prohibit  user 
fees  that  would  be  applied  to  our  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  entities, 
FNMA  [Fannie  Mae]  and  FHLMC 
[Freddie  Mac],  that  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  impose.  These  so- 
called  user  fees  being  proposed  on 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  are 
viewed  by  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  as  a  tax  on  the 
housing  industry  and  have  little  sup- 
port in  our  committee. 

The  Committee  amendment  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  McKinney]  contains  the  authori- 
zations for  the  HUD-assisted  pro- 
grams—public housing,  section  8,  and 
section  202  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  fimding  levels  for  these  programs 
are  not  set  in  this  legislation  but 
would  be  subject  for  these  subsequent 
funding  levels  to  be  established  by  ap- 
propriations acts.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  way  the 
public  housing  operating  subsidy  allo- 
cation system  is  administered  and 
made  major  revisions  in  the  manner  in 
the  way  the  public  housing  moderniza- 
tion program  is  operated.  This  pro- 
posed amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  also 
contains  a  very  innovative  provision  to 


the  202  program  to  make  the  202  as- 
sistance aviJlable  to  nonelderly  handi- 
capped people,  those  people  who  are 
mentally  handicapped  but  who  with 
assistance  and  counseling  can  live  in  a 
structured  environment  financed 
under  the  202  program.  I  would  like  to 
commend  our  colleague,  Mr.  McKiii- 
NIT,  for  his  efforts  to  assist  the  men- 
tally handicapped  that  are  contained 
in  this  biU. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provid- 
ed authorizations  for  rural  housing 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration subject  to  funding  levels 
to  be  established  in  subsequent  appro- 
priation acts. 

Oiu*  legislation  contains  a  very  inno- 
vative approach  to  dealing  with  the 
terrible  dilemma  of  homelessness  in 
America  today  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  our  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  VmTo]  and  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  and  supported  in 
bipartisan  fashion  by  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Subconunittee  was 
the  first  committee  of  the  Congress  in 
December  of  1982  to  raise  the  issue  of 
homelessness  in  America  to  the  Na- 
tional attention  in  a  series  of  hearings 
that  began  in  December  of  1982  and 
have  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  response  to  these  hearings  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
the  committee  sought  to  provide  a 
Federal  response  to  this  growing  na- 
tional dilemma.  The  least  that  we  can 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  endorse  this  ten- 
uous first  step  at  providing  a  Federal 
response  to  a  growing  national  prob- 
lem. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
amendment  includes  a  very  innovative 
homeownership  program  developed  by 
our  colleague  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
ScHuiciR],  that  attempts  to  replicate 
the  very  successful  program  called  the 
Nehemiah  Housing  Opportunity 
Grants  Program.  The  experience  of 
the  Nehemiah  program  of  Housing  for 
low-  and  middle-class  homeowners  in 
Brooklyn,  NY,  combines  the  energies 
of  nonprofit  groups,  churches,  local, 
and  State  governments  and  in  this 
amendment  an  up-front  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  con- 
ducted hearings  in  Brooklyn,  NY, 
right  at  the  site  where  the  Nehemiah 
Program  is  building  1,500  units  of 
single  family  homes  for  working  class 
people  and  Just  last  year  in  our  au- 
thorization hearings  held  a  day  of 
hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation 
that  is  contained  in  our  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
H.R.  1  has  had  a  checkered  history  to 
date  since  it  emerged  from  the  Bank- 


ing Committee  last  July.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  more  aocepable  to  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  a  political  realist  and  while 
I  can  strongly  support  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  I  do  so 
knowing  full  well  that  it  hardly  begins 
to  address  the  terrible  housing  needs 
that  this  Nation  faces.  H.R.  1  even  as 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee 
last  July  did  not  contain  the  compre- 
henslve  approach  I  believe  that  is  still 
necessary  to  address  our  crying  hous- 
ing needs.  We  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  scope  and  number  of  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  1  recognizing  the  politi- 
cal climate  that  we  in  the  House  and 
in  the  other  body  are  operating  under. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  McKimrrr  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  outstanding  contribution  he  made 
in  developing  this  bipartisan  compro- 
mise. Mr.  McKiHiTiY  has  carried  on 
the  great  Republican  tradition  of  sup- 
porting our  assisted  housing  programs 
begun  by  the  late  and  distinguished 
Republican  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Robert  Taft  "Mr.  Republican."  Up 
until  the  advent  of  this  administration 
housing  and  community  development 
policy  generally  represented  a  blpartl- 
san  effort  and  I  am  pleased,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  tell  my  colleagues  today 
that  the  contribution  of  Mr.  McKw- 
NXY  and  his  colleagues  on  our  Housing 
Subcommittee  are  continuing  that  tra- 
dition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Included  the 
attached  chart  which  compares  the  bi- 
partisan Oonzalez-McKlnney  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  I,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1986.  with  the  fiscal  year  1986  funding 
levels  after  Gramm-Rudman  seques- 
tration, the  proposed  fiscal  year  1987 
House  Budget  Committee  concurrent 
budget  resolution,  and  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Wylle  amendment.  The  chart  il- 
lustrates the  fact  that  the  bipartisan 
amendment  has  aggregate  budget  au- 
thority levels  below  both  the  fiscal 
year  1986  baseline  and  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1987  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's levels,  Also,  it  does  show  that 
the  Wylie  amendment  may  result  to 
be  more  costly,  mainly  12.3  billion 
more  for  subsidized  housing,  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  deferrals  are 
disapproved  by  Congress  and  enacted 
into  public  law.  Obviously,  the  BA 
levels  presented  in  the  bipartisan 
amendment  are  far  below  the  funding 
levels  needed  to  meet  the  great 
demand  in  our  country  for  HX7D  and 
farmers  home  housing  and  community 
development  levels;  however,  the 
levels  provided  in  the  amendment  rep- 
resent a  sincere  bipartisan  effort  to 
bring  about  a  modicum  of  support  for 
these  programs. 
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■  Al  BA  amnts  are  sitject  to  future  Amroiinations  Acts  and  must  conform  to  BA  levels  prowled  in  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  Actual  cast  of  tlie  Bi|»rtisan  Amendment  would  depend  on  actual  FV  1987  Appropriations  not  yet  enacted. 
C80  has  assumed  tke  current  appropriated  level  adwsted  )«  inflation  in  ttie  atisence  of  1987  appropnations. 

'  House  Budget  resolution  reflects  freen  of  n  1986  C80  baseline  levels  for  most  nonsense  discretionary  accounts,  subsidized  housing,  operating  sulisidies.  FEMA  homeless,  congregate  services,  and  rural  housing  grant  programs  are  kept  at 
FY  1987  current  service  levels.  Resokitian  assumes  BA  amounts  sutmct  to  FY  1986  freeze  may  be  subject  to  an  additional  2  5  percnit  reduction  in  FV  1987  subject  to  future  appropnations  aggregate  reductions  in  function  totals. 

>  Assumes  tlie  availiMity  of  Itie  Admnstration's  (2.3  biihon  FY  1986  deferred  BA  for  use  in  FY  1987  for  a  total  of  J4.951  billion  Hotvever,  if  disapproval  of  deferral  becomes  public  law.  ttie  cost  of  Wylie  amendment  is  increased  by  S2.3 
Mm  because  new  BA  w«uld  be  necessiry  to  cover  Wyte  program  levels 

*  FEMA  Homeless  and  Housag  Counseling  fundmt  level  subiect  to  Concurrent  Budget  Reoshition  levels  and  future  Appropriations  Acts  C80  does  not  indude  costs  for  Emergency  Shelter  (kants.  Second  Stage  Homeless.  Neliemtah  Housng 
Grants.  Neigttotiuud  Dewlopment  Demonstration.  Fair  Housini  Initiatives,  and  Solar  Bank  because  there  is  no  projected  funding  level  basis 

*  Includes  the  C80  asswnptm  ol  S500  miHm  in  FY  1986  deferred  BA  available  for  oMgatm  in  FY  1987  for  a  total  available  of  S3  135  billion  in  FY  1987 

*  There  s  mmmal  duect  carelatm  between  the  BA  level  and  the  program  level  in  a  given  year  BA  amounts  primarily  constitute  the  estimated  approrpiations  necessary  lor  prior  years  oNigatms.  including  interest  credit  subsidies  and  rental 
assitance  payments 

'  SMgs  attnbutable  in  both  amendments  to  collectni  of  flood  insurance  premiums  and  of  FHA  insurance  premiums  Bipartisan  amendment  also  includes  savings  for  crime  insurance 
Hole.— Ckart  prepared  by  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Communrty  Develcpment  staff  with  informatioo  provided  by  the  Congiessmal  Budget  Office  and  House  Budget  Committee  staff 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  pass  this  housing  bill 
since  it  reasserts  the  50-year  Federal 
housing  policy  endorsed  by  both  par- 
ties,   that   the    Federal    Government 


does  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
housing  assistance  to  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people,  and  does  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  mortgage  in- 
surance for  middle-income  Americans. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  efforts  on  H.R.  1  and 
the  compromise  substitute  made  in 
order  by  the  rule.  This  bill  represents 
our  efforts  to  get  back  into  the  con- 
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gressional  responsibility  of  making 
housing  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  yield  half 
of  the  time  allotted  to  our  side  to  the 
genUeman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McKimmky]  for  his  use  8uid  his  pur- 
poses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1715 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Banking 
Committee  reported  H.R.  1,  the  hous- 
ing authorization  bill,  to  the  House.  In 
my  views  submitted  with  that  report  I 
stated  that  the  committee  reported 
bill  was  a  substantially  better  bill  than 
that  which  was  brought  before  the 
Banking  Committee.  But  even  with 
the  many  improvements  made  to  H.R. 
1  by  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  it  was  evident  that  our  legisla- 
tion as  then  drafted  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  without  a  very  lengthy 
consideration  in  the  House.  Chances 
in  the  other  body  were  even  more 
questionable. 

During  last  year's  conference  on  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  the  chair- 
men of  both  Banking  Committees  In- 
structed staff  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions on  as  many  issues  contained  In 
our  respective  authorization  bills  as 
possible.  Although  most  of  those  rec- 
ommendations never  became  part  of 
the  reconciliation  package,  they 
played  an  Important  function  in  the 
development  of  this  substitute  being 
offered  today. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Gonzales,  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  subcommittee,  special 
recognition.  As  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated housing  advocates  in  this  body 
he  realized  that  some  different  ap- 
proach was  needed  if  a  housing  bill 
were  to  pass  in  this  Congress.  The 
chairman  took  the  initiative  and  sug- 
gested that  we  could  develop  a  bill 
based  on  those  fundamental  elements 
necessary  for  a  national  housing  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  we  Incorporated 
provisions  from  H.R.  1  which  had  been 
considered  noncontroverslal.  Finally 
we  Included  the  recommendations 
from  the  earlier  House-Senate  negotia- 
tions. 

The  process  we  followed  in  develop- 
ing the  Gonzalez-McKlnney  substitute 
to  H.R.  1  has  not  endeao'ed  us  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee. We  have  been  accused  of  ignoring 
some  interests  or  pandering  to  others; 
we  have  put  in  too  much  or  not 
enpugh.  But  because  this  substitute 
does  not  attempt  to  be  a  panacea,  be- 
cause it  makes  no  attempt  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  and  especially  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  promises  that 


we  can't  keep.  I  think  we  have  a  very 
realistic  housing  authorization  bUl. 
There  will  be  amendments  offered  and 
some  things  added  to  our  bill.  But  we 
have  provided  the  House  with  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  of  against  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  American  people. 
And  for  that  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate our  support  for  housing  pro- 
grams I  think  we  owe  Chairman  Oon- 
ZAUEZ  our  congratulations. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  specific  elements  of  our 
substitute.  A  primary  concern  I  had 
with  H.R.  1  was  the  aggregate  authori- 
zation level.  I  believe  that  the  Oonza- 
lez-McKlnney  substitute  addresses 
that  concern  by  stating  in  section  2 
that  no  budget  authority,  budget  out- 
lays or  new  entitlement  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1986  or  1987  is  provided  In 
excess  of  the  aggregate  levels  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  resolution.  If  we 
don't  pass  a  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  then  the  current  serv- 
ices level  will  prevail.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  cost  estimate  for 
our  proposal  Is  $15.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  comparison.  Congress  ap- 
propriated approximately  $18  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  all  housing  pro- 
gams.  When  H.R.  1  entered  the  recon- 
ciliation process  the  price  tag  was 
almost  $20  billion.  Our  substitute  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  $3  billion  over 
last  year's  level. 

The  Gonzalez-McKlnney  substitute 
contains  as  its  major  provisions  au- 
thorizations for  HUD  and  Farmers 
Home  assisted  housing  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  It  extends 
the  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  program 
as  well  as  the  crime  and  flood  insur- 
ance programs  through  fiscal  year 
1987.  Ah  you  may  remember,  we  have 
been  required  to  extend  these  several 
times  since  they  expired  last  Septem- 
ber 30.  Each  time  there  has  been  the 
threat  of  disruption,  and  twice  actual 
disruption,  of  the  Government's  major 
home  mortgage  insurance  program  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  private  sector.  We  need  to 
restore  long-term  stability  to  that  pro- 
gram. 

Other  provisions  of  our  substitute 
include: 

Reauthorization  of  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  and  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  programs. 

Changes  In  UDAG  selection  criteria 
to  make  more  parts  of  the  country  eli- 
gible for  grants, 

UDAG  antipiracy  provisions. 

The  prohibition  of  user  fees  on  any 
housing  credit  program. 

An  increase  In  the  number  of  FHA 
insured  adjustable  rate  mortgages, 

A  3-year  phaseout  of  CDBG  commu- 
nities who  lose  eligibility, 

A  homeless  initiative. 

Several  items  relating  to  assisted 
housing  projects  such  as  a  perform- 
ance funding  system  related  to  operat- 
ing subsidies,  the  disposition  of  multi- 


family  housing  owned  or  held  by  HUD 
to  protect  low-income  tenants  against 
displacement  and  a  public  housing 
comprehensive  grant  program. 

One  element  In  the  substitute  cur- 
rently that  had  caused  much  concern 
on  both  sides  was  the  Pair  Housing 
Initiative  Program  sponsored  by  HX7D 
Secretary  Pierce.  I  supported  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  It  In  the  bill  while  In  commit- 
tee. I  think  Members  on  both  sides 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  that  issue  has 
been  resolved. 

I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Pierce  and  Mr.  Clark  Wal- 
lace, president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  which  I  will  include 
in  the  Record.  In  part  the  letter  reads: 

After  open  and  frank  dIacuMlons.  we  are 
happy  to  report  that  HUD  and  NAR  have 
succeeded  in  drafting  a  set  of  Ouldellnea, 
which  eniure  that  only  objective,  reliable, 
and  controlled  letting  will  be  funded  by 
HX7D.  HUD  U  aattofled  that  theae  guidelines 
will  not  Infringe  on  either  the  proper  role  of 
courts  In  adjudicating  fair  housing  com- 
plaints or  the  rlghU  and  remedies  provided 
to  IndlvlduaOs  and  testers  under  federal  law. 

The  national  Association  of  Realtors  now 
supports  the  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Pro- 
gram with  provision  for  testing  funded 
under  the  guidelines  agreed  upon. 

I  think  both  parties  to  those  negoti- 
ations are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  success  in  resolving  this  Issue. 
There  was  never  a  disagreement  in 
what  was  our  ultimate  objective  fair 
and  equal  access  to  housing  for  all 
Americans.  The  only  disagreement 
concerned  how  HUD's  program  would 
be  implemented.  That  disagreement 
was  between  HUD  and  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  and  I  am  glad 
that  they  have  been  able  to  settle 
their  differences  in  this  timely  fash- 
Ion.  The  language  of  the  Gonzalez- 
McKlnney  substitute  will  be  aunended 
to  reflect  this  compromise  when  we 
reach  that  stage  of  consideration. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
our  bill  that  merit  our  attention  but  to 
enumerate  them  would  be  to  repeat 
much  of  what  Chairman  Gonzalez  has 
already  said.  The  Nehemiah  program, 
for  example,  is  an  excellent  approach 
to  moderate  Income  home  ownership 
with  minimal  Federal  involvement.  I 
am  certain  it  will  be  discussed  In 
length  during  this  debate.  I  could  go 
on  down  the  list  of  provisions,  but  I 
would  like  briefly  to  conunent  on  the 
other  substitute  that  will  be  offered  to 
H.R.  1. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  budget 
level  contained  in  the  Gonzalez- 
McKlnney  substitute  to  H.R.  1  the 
House  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  another  substitute  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  Chalkem  Wylie. 
The  recommended  authorization  level 
In  that  proposal  Is  estimated  by  CBO 
to  be  approximately  $8.2  billion.  The 
difference  between  the  funding  provid- 
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ed  in  these  substitutes  accurately  re- 
flects the  major  philosophical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  approaches  to- 
wards a  national  housing  policy. 

Spending  under  the  Gonzalez- 
McKinney  substitute  for  HUD  hous- 
ing programs  totals  $10.4  billion  and 
provides  for  116.758  housing  units. 
The  Wylie  substitute  would  spend  $4.7 
billion  for  101.287  housing  units; 
70.000  of  those  imits.  however,  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  use  of  vouchers. 
The  voucher  program  has  been  funded 
on  a  modest  basis  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  several  years,  but 
still  has  been  unable  to  use  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  vouchers  that 
were  funded. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that  experience  with 
the  voucher  program  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  assisted  housing  units 
provided  by  the  Wylie  substitute  are 
accounted  for  by  vouchers.  As  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  subsidies  which 
provide  for  construction  of  housing 
units,  vouchers  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  we  are  not  ready  to  malte 
that  program  the  foundation  of  our 
assisted  housing  policy. 

Most  simply  put.  vouchers  do  not 
build  housing,  especially  in  parts  of 
this  country  where  available  space  and 
available  housing  are  already  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Frankly  the  debate  here  is  focused 
on  whether  there  is  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  housing 
for  all  Americans.  Housing  availability 
is  as  important  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  is  housing  affordability.  I 
hear  from  my  constituents  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home  or  in  so 
many  instances  they  cannot  even  find 
a  place  to  rent.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  ladder  they  are  totally  shut 
out. 

I  believe  it  is  the  right  of  every 
American  to  have  shelter,  to  have  a 
roof  above  one's  head  at  the  very 
least.  This  can  only  become  reality  lif 
we  provide  some  money  for  construc- 
tion programs. 

The  substitute  prepared  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Wtue.  contains  the  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  that  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez and  I  included  in  our  bill.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  thrust  of  the 
Wylie  substitute  is  not  to  provide 
housing.  I  think  the  choice  is  a  simple 
one:  Do  we  want  to  make  housing 
available  for  people  who  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  find  anything  for  an 
affordable  price. 

The  Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute 
gives  us  the  chance  to  provide  housing 
where  needed.  At  the  same  time  it 
offers  an  alternative  through  a  modest 
voucher  program  until  we  have  suffi- 
cient housing  units  to  implement  fully 
a  broader  assisted  housing  program 
based  on  vouchers. 

I  think  the  choice  should  be  clear 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute 
and  to  reject  any  weakening  amend- 


ments. This  is  your  best  chance  to 
show  your  support  for  a  national  hous- 
ing policy. 

The  letter  from  Samual  R.  Pierce. 
Jr..  Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Clark  E.  Wallace,  president.  National 
Association  of  Realtors,  follows: 
n.S.  Departmznt  of  HoosnfG  and 
Urban  DsvELOPiaarT,  thx  Sbcrk- 

TAHY, 

Waahington,  DC 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKntNiT, 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  McKinney:  On  May  2,  1985,  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies  on 
the  Administration's  Pair  Housing  Initia- 
tives Program  (FHIP).  At  that  time,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  objected  to 
federally  funded  fair  housing  testing  as 
pending  in  H.R.  1. 

Last  March,  we  met  to  address  the  issues 
of  concern  between  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
and  the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
(NAR).  At  that  meeting.  NAR  offered  to 
support  HUD  if  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  guidelines  for  the  regulations 
which  will  govern  testing  under  the  FHIP 
program  and  which  would  be  approved  by 
NAR's  Board  of  Directors  on  May  12. 

After  open  and  frank  discussions,  we  are 
happy  to  report  that  HUD  and  NAR  have 
succeeded  in  drafting  a  set  of  Guidelines, 
which  ensure  that  only  objective,  reliable, 
and  controUed  testing  will  be  funded  by 
HUD.  HUD  is  satisfied  that  these  guidelines 
will  not  infringe  on  either  the  proper  role  of 
courts  in  adjudicating  fair  housing  com- 
plaints or  the  rights  and  remedies  provided 
to  Individuals  and  testers  under  federal  law. 
The  National  Association  of  Realtors  now 
supports  the  Fair  Housing  Initiatives  Pro- 
gram with  provision  for  testing  funded 
under  the  guidelines  agreed  upon. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samttel  R.  Pierce,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Clark  E.  Wallace, 
President,     National 
Association  of  Re- 
altors. 

D  1725 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT. 
man's  last  comment 
predate  the  gentleman's  diligence  and 
his  comments  in  summarizing  the  en- 
tirety of  the  suljstitute.  I  have  shared 
with  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  liv- 
ability  title  which  I  plan  to  offer,  con- 
taining a  series  of  reforms  and  improv- 
ing livability  and  emplojTnent  oppor- 
tunities. I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  gentleman  did  not  include  that  in 
his  description  of  weakening  amend- 
ments.   

Mr.  McKINNEY.  No.  Let  me  just 
simply  suggest,  in  fact,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  an  adaptation  of  your  liv- 
ability amendment  is  not  more  promi- 
nent is  that  we  had  to  close  off  shop 
somewhere  so  that  we  would  not  end 
up  with  another  700-page  bill  from  the 


On    the    gentle- 
I  very  much  ap- 


House  of  Representatives,  and  I  will 
probably  stand  and  speak  for  a  livabil- 
ity amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylib]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Chairman.    Congress    has    not 
passed  a  free-standing  housing  author- 
ization bill  since  1980.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  we  have  had  no  bill  on 
housing  since  1983,  and  then  it  was 
tied   to   the   International   Monetary 
Fund  replenishment  fund  increase.  I 
hope  this  year  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
In  the  past,  our  efforts  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  housing  legislation  have 
run  afoul  of  budget  considerations. 
The   proposals   that   have   been   ad- 
vanced were  not  realistic.  I  fear  that 
we  could  have  the  same  problem  this 
year  if  the  House  approves  the  Gonza- 
lez-McKinney   substitute.     For    that 
reason  I,  along  with  Mr.  Bahtlett  and 
other  Members  have  prepared  a  sub- 
stitute of  our  own.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plicated program.  So  I  will  take  some 
time  here  to  explain  the  Wylie-Bart- 
lett  substitute  and  to  make  the  record 
as  to  where  we  are  coming  from,  since 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  thrust  of  our  legis- 
lation. But  in  developing  this  substi- 
tute, we  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  serious  budget  consider- 
ations, given  our  deficit  budget  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  going  to  solve  that 
problem  by  continuing  to  do  business 
as  usual,  nor  are  we  going  to  solve  it 
by  making  only  minor  reductions  from 
last  year's  $18  billion  spending  levels.  I 
do  not  recommend  a  meat-ax  approach 
to  the  housing  budget,  but  we  are 
never  going  to  meet  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion   goals    by    virtually    exempting 
housing  from  budget  cuts. 

Our  substitute  would  provide  aggre- 
gate spending  of  $8.2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  if  we  can  include  deferrals.  I 
guess  we  cannot  now  include  deferrals, 
since  the  Budget  Committee  has  indi- 
cated that  we  cannot,  so  that  amoimt 
would  be  approximately  $10.2  billion 
for  specific  authorization  for  Federal 
housing  programs.  In  contrast,  the 
Gonzalez  substitute  is  an  open-ended 
authorization  for  all  programs. 
Throughout  the  text  of  H.R.  4746  you 
will  find  the  words  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  provided  in  appropriation 
acts." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitated  to  rise  during  the  colloquy 
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between  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  when  we 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee,  when 
the  waivers  were  requested,  they  were 
requested  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
be  applicable  to  both  the  McKinney- 
Gonzalez  substitute,  as  weU  as  the 
gentleman's  substitute,  and  they  are, 
the  waivers  are  applicable.  If  they 
were  not,  the  gentleman  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  point  of  order  that 
might  have  been  raised  during  the 
rule's  consideration. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  Is  saying,  and  I  will  accept 
that  caveat.  The  point  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  was  making 
is  that,  where  it  says  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  may  be  provided,"  that  requires  a 
waiver  of  the  rules.  There  are  no  such 
provisions  In  my  bill.  I  do  have  aggre- 
gate limits  of  spending. 

Now,  the  rule  had  to  be  waived  with 
respect  to  the  spending  limits,  insofar 
as  FHA  authority  is  concerned,  as  It 
applies  to  credit  limits  only,  and  that 
was  the  point  that  I  was  making.  But  I 
have  no  objection  or  had  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  We  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  worked  together.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ger- 
main] and  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney]  all 
agreed  that  we  would  support  the  rule 
waiving  these  points  of  order  if  my 
substitute  was  made  In  order.  And  I 
am  certainly  not  backing  away  from 
that.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  We  both  voted  for  the  rule  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  that  It  would 
be  an  open  rule,  even  though  we  had 
reservations. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  that  the 
gentleman's  substitute,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  only  deals  with  fiscal  year 
1987.  with  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  So  the  substitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  Is  not  re- 
quired to  have  that  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act,  in  his  substitute. 

B4r.  WYLIE.  In  that  regard,  it  did 
not  require  a  waiver  because,  in  place 
of  agreed  upon  dollar  amounts,  which 
my  blU  has,  there  was  only  the  ambig- 
uous aggregate  limit  and  did  not  make 
specific  requests.  I  think  that  Is  the 
point  I  want  to  make  and  the  point 
that  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  has 
helped  me  to  make. 

In  place  of  agreed  upon  dollar  limits, 
there  Is  only  an  ambiguous  aggregate 
limit.  Because  of  this  it  Is  difficult  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  Gonzalez  substi- 
tute. 

I  would  assume  this  is  part  of  the 
strategy.  So  we  cannot  really  get  a  fix 


on  the  amount  their  bill  costs.  Their 
conservative  estimate,  however,  would 
put  it  at  over  $16.4  billion.  It  could  go 
higher.  To  me,  this  is  not  being  fiscal- 
ly responsible.  In  addition  to  the  po- 
tential high  bottom-line  figure,  there 
Is  the  procedural  question  of  using 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
open-ended  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  members  of  both  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget  Committees,  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  cede  to  them  the  au- 
thority to  determine  spending  prior- 
ities for  programs  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition.  I  maintain  that  If 
Members  of  authorizing  committees 
believe  a  program  has  merit,  they 
should  be  able  to  quantify  that  belief. 

What  this  really  gets  down  to  Is  the 
question  of  the  role  of  authorizing 
committees;  do  they  have  a  role  to 
play  In  establishing  celling  limits  on 
programs  or  don't  they?  The  strong 
implication  Is  that  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  not  necessary.  I  respect- 
fully disagree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  our 
substitute  meeting  the  test  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility It  contains  a  mix  of  hous- 
ing programs  that  gives  the  American 
taxpayer  and  more  Importantly  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  Housing  Assist- 
ance programs  more  "bsuig  for  the 
buck." 

The  funding  levels  for  assisted  hous- 
ing contained  In  our  substitute  should 
enable  Congress  to  meet  the  target  es- 
tablished in  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  while 
at  the  same  time  aiding  those  In  need 
of  assistance. 
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To  meet  this  objective,  the  substi- 
tute is  premised  on  the  belief  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  modify  priorities  In  order 
to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  as- 
sistance for  the  least  amount  of 
money.  The  primary  example  of  this  is 
the  issue  of  new  construction  of  public 
housing  units  versus  modernization  of 
existing  public  housing  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it— new 
public  housing  construction  is  ex- 
tremely expensive.  The  average  cost  of 
constructing  just  one  public  housing 
unit  is  $65,000.  It  is  much  more  cost 
effective  to  repair  an  existing  unit. 
The  average  cost  of  modernizing  a 
public  housing  unit  is  $2.400. 1  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  one  other 
staggering  fact.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Public  Housing  Program  in  1937. 
our  Federal  Government  has  financed 
the  development  of  some  1.3  million 
units  of  public  housing  with  a  replace- 
ment  value  of  over  $65  billion.  HUD 
estimates  that  some  70.000  of  these 
units  are  vacant  and  uninhabitable. 

I  believe  these  figures  are  compel- 
ling. I  think  you  would  agree  that 
there  is  a  large  cost  disparity  between 
new  construction  and  modernization.  I 
think  you  would  also  agree  that  our 


public  housing  Inventory  is  a  national 
resource  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
waste  away,  as  it  surely  will  If  they  are 
not  kept  In  repair.  When  one  considers 
the  35,000  public  housing  units  now  In 
the  pipeline,  or  in  other  words,  unltf 
allocated  to  a  housing  authority  but 
not  constructed.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  add  to  our  deficit  by  funding  new 
units  when  the  inventory  is  in  such 
disrepair.  Therefore,  our  substitute 
provides  a  17-percent  increase  for 
public  housing  modernization  and  a 
curtailment  of  public  housing  new 
construction,  taking  Into  account  the 
35.000  units  that  wlU  be  built  if  we  do 
nothing. 

Mr,  Chairman,  building  on  our  sub- 
stitute's theme  of  providing  the  great- 
est amount  of  assistance  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  It  also  reflects  a 
shift  in  emphasis  in  the  composition 
of  the  low-income  assistance  payment 
programs.  Existing  section  8  certifi- 
cates have  an  average  cost  of  $5,400 
per  unit  on  an  annual  basis.  In  con- 
trast, housing  vouchers  average  $4,500. 
WhUe  the  difference  of  $900  per  unit 
appears  slight— when  you  carry  this 
differential  over  the  full  nm  out  cost 
of  a  15-year  contract  you  end  up  with 
a  $13,500  savings  for  only  one  unit. 
Multiply  this  by  the  thousands  of 
units  we  authorize  on  a  yearly  basis 
and  you  can  see  where  major  savings 
occur. 

Vouchers  can  be  the  key  to  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  low-Income  housing  assistance  at 
a  much  less  expensive  and  faster  rate 
than  costly  production  programs.  On 
April  23,  1985,  GAO  Issued  a  report 
which  indicated  that  among  lower 
Income  households  the  number  paying 
rents  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their 
Incomes  Increased  by  4.1  million  In 
1975  to  11.9  million  in  1983.  The 
number  paying  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  their  incomes  Increased  by  about  2.6 
mlUion-from  3.7  million  in  1975  to  6.8 
million  in  1983, 

These  figures  emphasize  that  afford- 
ability is  a  major  problem  facing  low- 
income  renters  and  vouchers  have 
been  proven  to  help  the  affordability 
problem.  Our  substitute  contains  suffi- 
cient funding  authority  for  70,000 
vouchers.  This  Is  20,000  more  than 
proposed  In  the  President's  budget. 

The  substitute  would  also  prohibit 
the  Imposition  of  new  so-called  user 
fees.  Some  view  this  concept  as  a  way 
of  raising  revenues  and  thus  helping 
with  the  deficit.  We  believe  this  to  be 
very  short  sighted.  The  revenues  are 
really  quite  small  in  the  context  of  the 
total  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1987,  they 
would  tunount  to  only  $90  million.  On 
the  other  hand,  fees  of  anything  like 
the  magnitude  proposed  could  serious- 
ly jeopardize  the  needed  support  given 
to  the  mortgage  finance  system  by 
Olnnle  Mae.  Fannie  Mae.  and  Freddie 
Mac.  Simlllarly  imposing  a  higher  fee 
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on  PHA  home  buyers  and  requiring 
them  to  pay  the  fee  up  front  without 
allowing  amortization  over  the  life  of 
the  loan  would  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  first-time  home  buyers.  In 
our  view,  the  user  fee  concept  would 
hurt  the  housing  industry.  The  falloff 
in  housing  activity  could  actually  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  substitute  pro- 
vides long-overdue  public  housing  re- 
forms. The  two  primary  areas  of  focus 
are  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
and  comprehensive  modernization. 
Concern  about  the  funding  system  for 
operating  subsidies  has  focused  on  the 
manner  in  which  funding  levels  are  es- 
tablished and  on  the  incentives  it  pro- 
vides for  efficient  management.  Ques- 
tions about  the  comprehensive  mod- 
ernization program  have  centered  on  a 
program  structure  which  would  facili- 
tate modernization  and  deregulate  the 
process  so  that  excessive  regulation 
and  oversight  would  be  replaced  with 
greater  Public  Housing  Authority 
planning  and  responsibility  for  deci- 
sionmaking. First,  our  substitute  in- 
cludes the  Bartlett-Prank  Public  Hous- 
ing Comprehensive  Grant  Program. 
This  reform  to  the  existing  Compre- 
hensive Modernization  Program  had 
broad  bipartisan  support  in  subcom- 
mittee and  passed  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
13.  It  deregulates  the  existing  Compre- 
hensive Improvements  Assistance  Pro- 
gram called  CIAP— and  provides  for 
greater  reliability  of  funding  for  cap- 
ital improvements  through  use  of  a 
formula  allocation  method.  Second, 
our  substitute  includes  modest  reforms 
to  the  performance  funding  system 
which  is  the  formula  used  to  allocate 
public  housing  operating  subsidies. 

With  regard  to  the  public  housing 
operating  subsidy  funding  level,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  our  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year  1987  should  allow  for  suffi- 
cient budget  authority  to  provide 
housing  authorities  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  critical  issue  of  property  and 
casualty  insurance  premium  increases. 
Within  the  last  18  months,  property 
and  casualty  insurance  has  increased 
over  400  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  often  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  not  created  for  the  bureau- 
crats who  administer  the  programs, 
but  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  public  housing, 
the  beneficiaries  are  the  public  hous- 
ing tenants,  specifically  some  3.4  mil- 
lion tenants.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
happy  to  say  our  substitute  does  some- 
thing for  the  tenants  for  a  change.  It 
contains  a  provision  to  provide  certain 
incentives  to  encourage  increased  resi- 
dent management  in  the  public  hous- 
ing setting.  This  provision,  which  is 
based  on  our  colleague  Mr.  Pauntroy's 
H.R.  4026,  which  in  turn  was  based 
upon  an  amendment  I  successfully  of- 
fered to  HH.  1  in  committee;  will  en- 


courage public  housing  residents  to  or- 
ganize and  have  more  control  on  life 
in  their  public  housing  communities. 

Building  on  the  concept  of  proten- 
ant  reforms  our  substitute  contains  a 
rent  phasein  policy  which  would 
reward  tenants  who  obtain  employ- 
ment with  a  consequent  increase  in 
income.  The  provision  would  permit 
PHA's  to  establish  a  method  to  phase- 
in  rent  increases  over  a  6-month 
period  for  section  8  and  public  housing 
tenants  who  obtain  a  change  in  em- 
ployment status  and  so  they  would  not 
be  evicted  Lf  they  go  over  the  incoming 
ceiling  by  a  few  dollars.  Additionally, 
our  substitute  contains  a  provision 
which  would  permit  beneficiaries  of 
section  8  certificates  and  vouchers 
greater  flexibility  to  make  choices 
about  the  dwelling  and  location  in 
which  they  will  live.  Based  on  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  by  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  desegrega- 
tion in  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams we  are  hopeful  that  this  flexi- 
bility will  aid  in  the  attempts  to 
achieve  greater  desegregation. 
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The  substitute  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion authored  by  Mr.  Mounari  con- 
cerning public  housing  economic  rent. 
This  provision  would  allow  PHA's  to 
establish  rents  in  public  housing  at 
the  fair  market  rent  in  order  to  retain 
tenants  who  are  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  low-income  range.  This  provision 
would  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in 
public  housing  by  allowing  PHA's  to 
have  an  economic  mix  of  residents, 
particularly  among  what  has  become 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  working  poor. 
This  concept  could  improve  the  overall 
livability  standard  of  public  housing 
residents. 

Another  reform  initiative  would  pro- 
vide explicit  authority  to  HUD  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  abuse  by  participants 
in  HUD  programs  by,  first,  asking  ap- 
plicants to  give  their  Social  Security 
numbers  to  be  used  in  verifying  eligi- 
bility and  proper  level  of  benefits,  and, 
second,  by  requiring  applicants  and 
participants  to  sign  a  consent  form  to 
permit  verification  of  information  fur- 
nished by  families. 

This  provision  was  first  introduced 
by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Chappell,  back 
in  1982.  Needless  to  say,  something 
like  this  is  long  overdue.  The  HUD 
Office  of  Inspector  General  estimates 
that  at  least  $200  million  is  spent  an- 
nually in  section  8  assistance  for  ten- 
ants who  are  Ineligible  or  are  receiving 
more  than  is  allowable.  Benefits  now 
going  to  Ineligible  families  would 
become  available  for  legitimately  eligi- 
ble program  participants.  Replacing 
ineligible  households  with  eligible 
households  will  not  necessarily  save 
money  but  it  will  ensure  that  limited 
Federal  funds  are  going  to  the  right 
people  and  are  being  spent  for  the 
purpose  we,  the  Congress,  intended. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  substitute  em- 
phasizes the  special  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  the 
homeless. 

We  provide  fiscal  year  1986  level 
funding  for  the  section  202  program 
for  housing  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped to  support  some  11,500  new 
housing  units.  Fiscal  year  1986  level 
funding  is  also  provided  for  the  Con- 
gregate Housing  Services  Program  to 
prevent  premature  institutionalization 
of  elderly  persons  who  need  support- 
ive services. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  about  in- 
clusion of  a  provision  which  was  au- 
thored by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  which  revises  the  existing 
section  202  program  to  assure  that  the 
section  202  program  will  better  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
In  view  of  the  8  million  U.S.  citizens 
with  severe  handicaps,  we  believe  this 
change  is  needed. 

Finally,  we  have  Included  a  restruc- 
tured Shelter  Assistance  for  the 
Homeless  Program.  Since  the  early 
1980's,  Congress  has  been  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  through  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
provide  emergency  food  and  shelter 
assistance  for  the  homeless.  Although 
this  financial  aid  has  been  beneficial, 
it  was  stopgap  at  best.  Based  on  the 
subcommittee's  extensive  hearings  on 
homelessness.  our  substitute  contains 
what  we  think  Is  a  balanced  approach 
for  meeting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments' needs  in  providing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  through  a  network  of 
nonprofit  sponsors.  My  colleagues  on 
the  housing  subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento 
and  Ms.  Oakar,  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  their  fine  work  in  this  area 
along  with  our  chairman,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  element 
our  substitute  does  not  contain.  It 
doesn't  have  any  pork.  There  are  no 
raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury  author- 
ized for  projects  In  Individual  Mem- 
bers' districts.  That  carmot  be  said  of 
the  Gonzalez-McKlnney  proposal.  In 
one  instance,  they  allow  the  city  of 
Boston  to  keep  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  land  which  was  originally  pur- 
chased with  urban  renewal  funds.  I 
submit  this  money  belongs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  represents  a  $3.3 
million  windfall  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
In  another  case,  they  authorize  a  set- 
aside  of  section  8  funds  and  CDBG 
funds  for  one  small  new  community  in 
Texas.  This  particular  new  community 
has  already  received  more  than  Its  fair 
share  of  Federal  fimds  and  it  would  re- 
ceive $45  million  more  under  this  pro- 
vision. In  a  third  instance,  Gonzalez- 
McKlnney  would  forgive  the  Interest 
on  a  debt  owed  to  HUD  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Housing  Authority.  This  is  a 
contractual  obligation  and  if  the  provi- 


sion is  enacted,  it  would  amount  to  a 
gift  of  $375,000  to  Pittsburgh. 

Our  substitute  also  modifies  the 
UDAO  Program.  I  must  admit.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  had  reservations 
about  the  public  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. However,  our  bill  would  reau- 
thorize UDAG  but  with  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  funding  if  the  program  is 
amended  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
and  fair  distribution  of  program  funds. 
Our  substitute  would  do  this  by  pro- 
viding a  50-50  split  of  program  funds 
between  projects  selected  under  what 
has  become  to  be  known  as  project 
merit  criteria. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  sepa- 
ration of  UDAG  funds  Into  two  sepa- 
rate pots.  As  a  result,  40  percent  of  all 
UDAO  dollars  have  gone  to  only  20 
large  cities,  most  of  them  in  the  North 
and  Midwest.  If  we  include  a  quality  of 
project  test  as  one  of  the  determining 
factors,  localities  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  compete.  As  I  said,  our  substitute 
provides  this  opportunity  for  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  funds.  The  Gonzalez 
substitute  would  limit  the  quality  of 
the  project  test  to  35  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  members  of  the 
authorizing  committee,  we  believe  we 
have  met  our  obligation  of  recom- 
mending to  the  House  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  containing  specific  program 
authorizations.  We  have  tried  to  devel- 
op a  balanced,  well-rounded  substitute 
while  staying  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
ality dictated  to  us  by  our  still  sub- 
stantial budget  deficit.  I  believe  we 
have  succeeded. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lundine], 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4746,  legisla- 
tion which  reauthorizes  a  number  of 
vitally  important  housing  programs 
and  authorizes  a  small  number  of  new 
programs  and  which  is  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  1. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  liter- 
ally months  of  negotiations  by  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  members  and 
staff  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
is  a  well-thought-out  bill  that  has  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here 
in  the  House  and  will  ultimately  have 
the  support  of  crucial  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Our  legislation  reauthorizes  and  in 
some  instances  modifies  existing  pro- 
grams. Community  Development 
Block  Grants  are  reauthorized  for  ex- 
ample. This  program  has  been  essen- 
tial to  the  redevelopment  of  many 
urban  neighborhoods.  The  UDAG  pro- 
gram is  reauthorized  and  modified  to 
improve  the  grant  distribution  formu- 
la. 


This  legislation  prohibits  the  Imposi- 
tion of  user  fees  on  Freddie  Mac  and 
Fannie  Mae  mortgages,  ensuring  that 
mortgage  funding  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  families  seeking  to  pur- 
chase homes.  In  addition  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  user  fees  for  these  two  pro- 
grams, H.R.  4746  places  caps  on  fees 
for  FHA  mortgages  and  GNMA  securi- 
ties. 

Because  my  district  is  primarily  a 
rural  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  rural  hous- 
ing provisions  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure. Again,  the  legislation  we  are  de- 
bating today  accepts  the  funding 
levels  for  these  programs  which  are 
outlined  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  to  you  and  the  other  members 
of  this  body  how  essential  the  continu- 
ation of  Federal  Housing  Assistance  is 
to  people  of  low  and  moderate  incomes 
who  live  In  rural  areas.  Without  these 
programs,  there  will  be  no  way  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  homes  by  mod- 
erate Income  rural  people  and  no  way 
to  build  new  rental  housing  for  low- 
income  people.  This  legislation  reau- 
thorizes a  number  of  rural  housing 
programs,  including  contract  author- 
ity for  rental  assistance  payments, 
low-income  home  repair  loans,  and 
rural  preservation  grants.  The  last  two 
programs,  emphasizing  as  they  do  re- 
habilitation and  repair,  certainly  make 
the  best  use  of  limited  funding  re- 
sources by  providing  the  means  for  Im- 
proving existing  housing  stock.  With- 
out exception,  these  rural  housing  pro- 
grams represent  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  our  Federal  spending  and  serve 
a  great  number  of  needy  people.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  and  many  other  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  legislation  are 
truly  "poor  people"  programs,  serving 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  In  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
the  bin  before  us  today  Is  the  result  of 
months  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise. This  bill,  more  than  the  Republi- 
can alternative  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Wylie  which  will  be  debated  later 
today,  represents  a  viable  and  work- 
able vehicle  for  the  reauthorization  of 
these  programs.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  address  one  Issue,  and 
that  is  the  serious  issue  involving  a 
rent  cap,  but  before  I  do  so,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  has  a  time  problem. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GIIJ^AN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Housing  Act 


of  1986,  and  I  thank  our  colleagues  for 
yielding  time  to  all  of  us  today,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McKiNNKY]  for  his  leadership  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  in  developing  and  im- 
proving our  major  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  along 
with  the  subcommittee's  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

The  substitute  that  is  being  offered 
today.  H.R.  4746,  the  Gonzalez-McKln- 
ney substitute,  is  the  product  of  count- 
less hours  of  consultation  and  negotia- 
tion between  the  minority  and  majori- 
ty members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs.  This 
measure  is  a  fair  and  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  need  to  reauthor- 
ize these  programs,  many  of  which 
have  been  functioning  under  short- 
term  extensions  since  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1985,  last  September. 

In  rising  in  strong  support  of  the 
Gonzalez-McKlnney  substitute  in  its 
entirety,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  committee 
particularly  for  including  a  provision 
in  this  legislation  which  will  allow  19 
U.S.  cities  to  continue  to  compete  for 
CDBG  funding  for  3  more  years. 

Since  1983  cities  classified  as  central 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  being  eligible 
for  CDBG  moneys  have  faced  the 
threat  of  losing  their  entitlement 
status  due  to  arbitrary  criteria  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  These  regulations 
changed  the  method  of  defining  cen- 
tral cities  and/or  the  fluctuations  in 
populations  In  our  cities  in  the  years 
between  the  decennial  censuses.  The 
19  cities  affected  by  these  regulations 
have  been  caught  up  in  a  virtual 
catch-22— because  their  population 
has  decreased,  they  are  being  deprived 
of  the  very  funds  they  need  to  retain 
and  attract  businesses.  Among  the  19 
cities  affected  by  the  OMB  regulations 
are  the  cities  of  Mlddletown  and  New- 
burgh  in  Orange  County.  New  York. 
As  the  Representative  of  the  city  of 
Mlddletown  and  the  former  Repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Newburgh.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  constitu- 
ents In  our  Mid-Hudson  Valley  region 
when  I  thank  the  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  for  rec- 
ognizing the  significant  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  can  continue 
to  be  executed  with  vital  CDBG  fund- 
ing. These  two  cities  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  overcome  both  region- 
al and  national  problems.  In  Middle- 
town  alone  CDBG  moneys  have  con- 
tributed to  changing  the  face  of  our 
town.  The  repavlng  of  streets,  the  In- 
stallation of  street  lamps,  the  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  the  old  railroad  station,  re- 
habilitation of  old  housing  to  make  it 
habitable— all  of  these  projects  paid 
for  in  part  with  CDBG  moneys  have 
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helped  Middletown  enter  Into  a  new 
era.  an  era  of  growth  and  prosperity 
which  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
entire  region.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  3- 
year  extension  of  the  central  cities 
status  included  H.R.  4746.  will  allow 
these  19  cities  sufficent  time  to  ex- 
plore alternate  funding  options  and 
for  Congress  to  examine  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  more  permanent  solution. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  McKiimey-Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  1  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  final  passage. 

D  1800 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Tes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  the  two  gentlemen 
from  New  York  and  what  they  have 
said.  I  know  they  are  going  to  support 
the  bill.  I  have  shared  with  these  two 
gentlemen  two  amendments  which 
would  improve  the  legislation  substan- 
tially, both  in  terms  of  liability  and  in 
providing  increased  funding  for  mod- 
ernization by  setting  that  as  a  priority. 

I  do  hope  and  I  know  they  will  con- 
sider and.  I  hope,  favorably  consider 
those  amendments,  regardless  of  the 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  address  an  issue  relating  to 
public  housing  which  is  essential  to 
the  future  of  our  program,  that  is  the 
need  to  restore  maximum  rents  for 
public  housing.  Last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  allow  housing 
authorities,  at  their  discretion  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  to  establish  maximum  rents  for 
units  they  operate.  I  would  urge  that 
we  give  our  approval  to  those  provi- 
sions when  we  consider  this  bill. 

In  the  past,  our  Government  has 
seen  the  benefit  of  an  economic  mix  of 
tenants  in  public  housing.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  have  not  always 
paid  due  attention  to  this  consider- 
ation. Prior  to  1981,  public  housing  au- 
thorities had  the  flexibility  to  estab- 
lish rent  schedules  which  could  in- 
clude maximum  rents.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
however,  established  a  rent  of  30  per- 
cent of  gross  income  for  new  tenants, 
with  rents  for  current  tenants  increas- 
ing 1  percent  until  that  figure  was 
reached,  and  eliminated  a  public  hous- 
ing rent  cap.  There  are  many  well-in- 
tentioned Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  that  removed  the  prior  rent 
cap  on  the  theory  that,  due  to  the  lack 
of  Federal  financing  and  new  housing 
developments,  existing  units  should  be 
set  aside  for  those  on  the  lowest 
income  rung  of  the  ladder. 

It  sounds,  at  first  consideration,  that 
this  is  the  logical  and  compassionate 
course  to  take.  However,  the  reality  of 


the  consequences  will  prove  to  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  public  housing  program. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  maximum 
rents,  working  low-income  families  are 
moving  out  of  public  housing.  Yet, 
these  tenants  are  vitally  important  to 
the  overall  social  and  financial  viabili- 
ty of  our  public  hoiising.  In  order  to 
provide  and  maintain  stable  housing 
facilities,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mix 
of  income  levels.  In  fact,  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  adopted  a  cross-section  of  income 
as  an  objective  in  federally  assisted 
housing.  Lower  inciome  and  working 
families  provide  stability  and  serve  as 
role  models  for  the  community.  If  we 
continue  to  force  these  families  to 
leave  public  housing  because  of  the 
heavy  rent  burden  we  have  placed  on 
them,  we  will  be  left  with  concentra- 
tions of  the  very  poor.  Studies  have 
shown  that  maintenance  costs  will  in- 
crease and,  more  importantly,  the 
social  fabric  and  balance  of  public 
housing  and  the  surroimding  neigh- 
borhoods will  be  imdermined.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  seen  this  occur  in  my 
own  congressional  district. 

Ironically,  although  the  30-percent 
ratio  was  instituted  as  a  means  to  in- 
crease rent  revenues  and  lower  Feder- 
al operating  subsidies,  just  the  oppo- 
site will  occur.  Lower  income  families 
contribute  a  disproportionately  high 
amount  of  rental  income.  Should 
these  families  be  replaced  with  ten- 
ants in  the  lowest  income  level,  rent 
revenues  will  decrease  and  force 
higher  Federal  subsidies.  For  example, 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
estimates  that  it  may  lose  up  to  $47 
million  in  rental  income,  an  amoimt 
which  must  be  made  up  in  Federal 
subsidies.  Various  other  housing  au- 
thorities also  project  a  loss  of  rent  rev- 
enues. The  loss  of  a  rent  cap  does  not 
affect  rental  income  for  larger  au- 
thorities only.  Small,  rural  authorities 
report  that  they  are  being  affected  by 
increasingly  higher  vacancy  rates,  and 
therefore  rent  revenues  are  decreas- 
ing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
working  families  are  still  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and,  in  fact,  housing  studies 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  available  housing  for 
lower  income  families.  Many  of  these 
tenants  are  facing  a  severe  economic 
burden  in  paying  their  mandated 
rents.  For  example,  a  New  York  City 
single  working  mother  with  three  chil- 
dren who  earns  $21,400  a  year  must 
pay  $500  per  month  rent.  After  de- 
ducting social  security.  Federal,  State, 
and  city  income  taxes,  transportation 
costs,  and  rent,  this  family  is  forced  to 
live  on  only  $9,500— which  falls  below 
the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four 
and  may  even  be  lower  than  the  cash 
value  of  assistance  provided  welfare 
families. 

The  need  for  a  maximum  rent  for 
public  housing  has  been  recognized  by 


those  who  have  day-to-day  experience 
with  public  housing.  Housing  authori- 
ties across  the  country— including  At- 
lanta. Denver,  Baltimore,  Hartford, 
Louisville,  Portland,  and  many  smaller 
authorities— favor  restoring  maximum 
rents.  Legislation  I  introduced  last 
year  related  to  the  issue  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  members  of  both  parties 
hailing  from  diverse  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that, 
should  the  public  housing  rent  cap  not 
be  approved  by  Congress,  there  will  be 
no  winners— only  losers.  If  working 
tenants  leave  public  housing,  they  will 
be  replaced  by  tenants  who,  In  many 
cases,  have  no  earned  income  whatso- 
ever and  pay  very  little  rent;  housing 
decay  and  abandoimient  follow;  Feder- 
al subsidies  increase  substantially;  and 
instead  of  providing  available  housing 
for  the  most  needy,  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  demise  and  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  decent  housing  units  for  every- 
one. 

While  the  theory  of  providing  hous- 
ing only  for  those  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  sounds  appealing,  the  reality 
is  that  it  just  does  not  work.  If  you 
care  about  the  long-term  future  of  our 
public  housing  and  want  to  provide  a 
stable  environment  for  our  public 
housing  tenants,  support  the  provi- 
sions which  will  once  again  give  public 
housing  authorities  the  discretion  to 
establish  maximum  rents. 

I  want  to  report  that  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ck>NZALEz],  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  McKiwney],  and  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  who  have  advised  me  just 
before  I  took  to  the  well  that  they  are 
going  to  change  their  provision  to  con- 
form so  that  there  will  not  be  a  5-year 
limitation. 

Did  I  understand  that  correctly?  I 
thought  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  told  me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague.  I  may  have  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  is  a  liv- 
ability  title  with  a  series  of  reforms. 
The  ceiling  reform  was  one  that  the 
gentleman  has  worked  on  for  several 
years  and  it  is  a  good  reform  and  I  had 
included  that  in  my  original  title.  I  do 
plan  to  offer  it  as  a  part  of  that  liv- 
ability  title  without  the  5-year  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  All  Hght.  I  have 
not  seen  that  provision,  so  I  will  with- 
draw that  portion  and  not  put  any- 
body on  the  spot. 


The  fact  Is  I  am  grateful,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  those  who  recognize  this  as  a  se- 
rious problem.  I  ask  the  body  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  will  be  conferees 
to  carry  this  very  important  message 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  I  have  received  from 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HiLPt]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  H.R.  1,  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute package  contained  in  H.R.  4746. 
While  this  substitute  package  is  far 
better  than  the  old,  seriously  flawed 
H.R.  1,  it  still  makes  a  mockery  out  of 
our  efforts  to  make  substantive  budg- 
etary reforms  to  bring  the  federal  defi- 
cit under  control. 

This  bill,  which  I  kindly  refer  to  as 
the  Subsidized  Housing  Olut  and 
Budget  Busting  Act  of  1986,  author- 
izes five  new  programs  and  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  over  1986 
levels.  It  does  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  overwhelmingly 
passed  an  amendment  establishing  the 
proposition  that  aggregate  funding  for 
housing  programs  authorized  in  the 
bill  should  not  exceed  1985  levels. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  can  greatly  improve  the  availability 
and  affordability  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  In  this  country  with- 
out the  levels  proposed  In  this  bill. 
Many  of  the  programs  are  without 
merit,  and  should  either  be  eliminated 
or  reduced. 

For  instance,  there  is  not,  In  my 
mind,  a  shortage  of  low-income  subsi- 
dized housing— there's  only  a  shortage 
of  affordable  housing  and  H.R.  1,  in  Its 
current  form,  does  nothing  to  correct 
this  problem.  Near  the  end  of  1985, 
the  national  vacancy  rate  for  low- 
income  housing  stood  at  6.8  percent, 
the  highest  in  18  years.  Yet  H.R.  1 
would  continue  rental  housing  starts 
which  are  already  at  their  highest 
levels  since  the  early  1970's. 

We  could  make  available  a  greater 
number  of  low-income  units  by  shift- 
ing from  housing  development  action 
grants  to  the  Rental  Rehabilitation 
Program.  My  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  McCoLLiTM,  will  t>e  offering  an 
amendment  to  redirect  our  limited 
Federal  resources  to  those  housing 
programs  which  are  more  cost  effec- 
tive. His  amendment  will  provide  more 
housing  for  less  cost— something  I'm 
sure  we  all  agree  Is  prudent  and  neces- 
sary. 

The  administration  voucher  propos- 
al would  also  make  Federal  housing 
programs  more  cost-effective.  Vouch- 


ers are  cheaper  than  new  construc- 
tion—$19,000  for  30  years  of  housing 
compared  with  $65,000  for  FmHA  sec- 
tion 516  or  HUD  section  202— and  they 
are  better  for  recipients  because  of 
their  flexibility.  Yet  without  justifica- 
tion. H.R.  1  merely  continues  the 
voucher  program  as  a  demonstration 
program,  and  does  not  authorize  any 
vouchers. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that 
H.R.  1  continues  the  controversial 
UDAO  Program  in  spite  of  evidence 
that  the  program  Is  targeted  to  politi- 
cally affluent  commercial  developers 
rather  than  the  needy.  Progrson  funds 
are  distributed  without  equity,  and  the 
program  has  resulted  merely  in  the  re- 
distribution of  economic  investment 
from  one  community  to  another.  The 
committee  made  no  attempt  to  even 
reform  this  wasteful  program. 

Last,  the  committee  Is  well  aware 
that  the  CDBG  Program  could  be  re- 
duced substantially  while  still  meeting 
the  program's  objective  of  expanding 
economic  opportunities  for  low-Income 
Americans.  By  cutting  excessive  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  encouraging 
greater  private  sector  involvement,  the 
CDBG  Program  could  increase  its  ef- 
fectiveness at  lower  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers. Yet  H.R.  1  falls  to  make  any 
necessary  reforms  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1  does  not  In- 
crease our  commitment  to  adequate 
and  affordable  housing  for  the  needy. 
It  merely  exhibits  our  disregard  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  In  the  long  run, 
H.R.  1  only  serves  to  undermine  Fed- 
eral housing  programs,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  measure  In  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  today  of  the  Wylie  substitute 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  It  seems 
that  a  day  doesn't  pass  when  some- 
one—Republican or  Democrat— comes 
to  the  well  and  exclaims  the  awesome 
evils  of  deficit  spending  and  decries 
our  failed  attempts  to  come  to  grips 
with  It. 

And,  of  course,  they  are  right.  Our 
current  deficit  Is  over  $200  billion  and 
our  total  debt  as  a  Nation  is  $1.9  tril- 
lion. While  economic  growth  will  put 
our  deficit  on  a  downward  trend,  re- 
straint In  spending  Is  a  necessity. 

But  too  often,  it  is  like  what  Mark 
Twain  said:  Ehrerybody  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit,  however, 
and  to  reduce  it  without  abandoning 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  helping 
those  who  need  our  help— the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  disadvantaged, 
whether  they  live  in  our  cities  or  In 
rural  America. 

And  we  need  not  abandon  our  will- 
ingness to  help  small  communities  and 
large  cities  maintain  a  pace  of  develop- 
ment that  keeps  them  alive  and  grow- 
ing so  that  people  can  find  jobs,  small 


businesses  can  thrive,  and  citizens  can 
take  pride  in  their  neighborhoods, 
towns,  and  cities. 

We  can  accomplish  all  this  and  still 
save  about  $6  billion  by  rejecting  the 
Idea  that  this  is  the  time  to  fund  and 
embark  on  new  programs,  for  clearly  It 
is  not.  We  can  do  this  by  recognldng 
that  there  are  less  expensive— but 
better— ways  of  providing  these  serv- 
ices. And  we  can  do  this  with  the 
healthy  precision  of  the  scapel.  not 
the  carnage  of  the  ax. 

The  Wylle  substitute  offers  funding 
for  101,600  new  housing  units— help 
above  and  beyond  the  97,000  units  now 
in  the  pipeline  for  urban  areas  alone, 
and  the  6.7  million  units  currently  In 
operation  throughout  America. 

It  provides  well  over  $2  billion  in  de- 
velopment funds,  keeps  our  public 
housing  authorities  operating,  offers 
special  assistance  to  the  elderly,  con- 
tinues the  rural  housing  programs, 
helps  neighborhoods  work  to  help 
themselves,  offers  assistance  to  the 
homeless,  and  authorizes  funds  for  re- 
habilitating units  in  need  of  repair.  In 
short,  the  substitute  does  the  Job  and 
does  it  well,  but  recognizes  that  the 
future  and  current  citizens  of  this 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  frills 
of  past  years. 

One  way  the  substitute  meets  the 
need  while  saving  money  is  through 
the  use  of  housing  vouchers.  Vouchers 
are  a  more  efficient,  leas  bureaucratic 
way  of  providing  housing  assistance. 
Vouchers  rely  on  the  true  market 
price  of  housing  In  a  given  area,  so 
that  participants  have  an  incentive  to 
shop  and  to  save,  and  landlords  have 
an  incentive  to  keep  the  prices  down. 
With  vouchers,  we  can  continue  to 
provide  housing,  but  at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  ixmo- 
vative  idea  our  Government  needs. 

We  also  need  to  take  a  hard  and 
sometimes  painful  look  at  what  works 
and  what  does  not.  The  time  to  retire 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  Is  upon  us.  With  this  in  mind, 
when  we  begin  the  amending  process, 
perhaps  next  week,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  UDAG 
program. 

There  will  be  efforts  to  resuscitate 
the  program  by  revising  the  formula 
for  distributing  funds  among  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  vying  for  money, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  approxi- 
mately $300  million  we  expect  the  tax- 
payers to  spend  on  UDAG's  cannot  be 
fairly  distributed  or  well  spent. 

First,  we  cannot  call  this  a  national 
program.  Since  the  program  first  dis- 
tributed funds  in  1978,  four  States- 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  Nevada,  and  Wyo- 
ming—have not  received  any  UDAG 
funds.  Twenty-five  States  have  re* 
celved  less  than  $40  million  during  the 
7-year  history  of  UDAG's,  and  New 
York  State  alone  has  received  more 
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UDAG  money  than  the  combined 
awards  made  to  those  same  25  States. 
The  top  six  UDAG  recipients— New 
York.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio.  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan— have 
been  awarded  a  total  of  about  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Yet.  if  you  added  up  the  UDAG's 
awarded  to  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
States,  the  total  would  be  just  over 
$1.9  billion.  In  short,  six  States  have 
received  about  the  same  amount  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  combined. 

Second,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
UDAG's  have  worked  to  draw  private 
funds  to  projects  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  built.  The  history  of  UDAG's  is 
filled  with  examples  of  grants  for 
shopping  centers,  hotels,  corporate 
headquarters,  condominiimis,  and,  yes, 
even  some  "dockominiums"  and  a 
sightseeing  boat.  These  are  projects 
that  should,  and  probably  would,  be 
buUt  based  on  good  development  and 
marketing  plans  drawn  from  sound 
business  principles— not  because  of 
UDAG  dollars  from  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away. 

Third,  one  of  the  selection  criter- 
ium— and  purposes)— of  UDAG's  is  to 
create  jobs.  Yet,  a  1985  HUD  study  in- 
dicates that  ony  35  percent  of  the  per- 
manent jobs  UDAG  applicants  said 
would  be  created  have  actually  been 
created  thus  far. 

I  don't  argue  that  some  good  has 
been  done  for  a  few  commimities, 
mine  included,  but  too  often  UDAG's 
fund  developments  that  would  have 
taken  place  without  a  subsidy,  create 
bogus  jobs,  or  revisit  the  same  commu- 
nities time  and  time  again  while  other 
cities  and  towns  receive  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  investment. 

We  are  long  past  reaching  the 
bottom  of  our  pockets.  Certainly,  we 
can  still  say  "yes"  to  those  who  truly 
need  our  help  in  meeting  their  basic 
shelter  needs,  and  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute does.  But  we  must  now  say  "no" 
to  hotels,  motels,  "Dockominiimis" 
and  Marina's,  to  UDAG's  that  con- 
struct corporate  headquarters. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  the 
Wylie  substitute,  but  I  also  ask  that 
you  join  with  me  in  ending  a  program 
that  helps  the  few  at  the  exj)ense  of 
the  many;  that  ceased  serving  any 
useful  purpose  it  once  may  have  had 
some  time  ago.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth.I 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez], that  I  of  course  respect  him 
very  much,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
most  dedicated,  hard  working  and  de- 
termined Members  of  our  body.  With- 
out his  work,  this  bill  would  not  be 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  our  ranking 
member,   the    gentleman   from   Con- 


necticut [Mr.  McKiimBTl.  who  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  housing  Issues 
than  anyone  else  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  WyueI.  my  good 
friend,  who  Introduced  the  substitute 
that  I  think  this  entire  body  Is  going 
to  work  for  and  vote  for.  It  is  a  real 
blessing  I  think  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
media  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country;  so  I  congratulate  all  three 
gentlemen. 

I  think  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  is  well  crafted  legislation.  It  is 
scaled  back  from  the  version  of  the 
housing  authorization  that  we  origi- 
nally had.  While  it  is  an  improvement, 
when  you  analyze  the  legislation  you 
find  that  the  Wylie  substitute  will  de- 
liver more  quality  housing  to  more  low 
income  people  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner.  That  is  why  I  endorse  the 
Wylie  substitute,  because  I  think  it  is 
the  right  approach. 

The  Wylie  substitute  provides  clear 
priorities,  in  contrast  to  the  committee 
bill  which  merely  sets  aggregate 
spending  limits  and  allows  actual  deci- 
sionmaking to  other  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

So  I  think  we  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee if  we  go  the  route  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us,  we  are  really 
abdicating  our  responsibility.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  that. 

The  committee  bill  reauthorizes  the 
HODAG  program,  a  costly  subsidized 
new  construction  program  which  costs 
$76,000  a  unit.  HODAG  originally 
aimed  at  rental  markets  that  had  low 
vacancies  rates.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program,  only  7  out  of  141  projects 
went  to  cities  with  a  vacancy  rate  of 
under  3  percent. 

What  I  particularly  like  and  wish  to 
recommend  to  this  body,  which  is  in 
the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  is  a  provision  which  imties  hous- 
ing vouchers  from  the  rental  rehabili- 
tation program.  This  was  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  in  the  full  conunit- 
tee,  in  the  Banking  Committee,  during 
markup  on  H.R.  1.  Unfortunately  it 
was  dropped  in  the  substitute  version 
which  we  have  here  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  will  again  at  the  request  of  nirnier- 
ous  Members  of  this  body  offer  a 
voucher  amendment  to  the  Gonzalez 
substitute  at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  want  to  encourge  vouchers.  This 
is  a  concept  that  has  worked  well.  We 
have  had  pilot  projects  in  Green  Bay, 
WI.  and  South  Bend.  IN.  They  do 
work.  Vouchers  are  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  housing  for  two  reasons;  be- 
cause you  can  help  more  people  and 
second,  you  do  that  at  a  time  when  we 
have  finite  Govenunent  dollars. 
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Vouchers  offer  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  low-income  families  and  are  less 
costly  and  more  efficient  than  new 


construction  programs.  That  Is  why  we 
have  to  go  the  route  of  the  voucher 
program. 

By  eliminating  the  current  require- 
ment that  vouchers  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  rental  rehab  programs,  we 
can  give  them  a  fair  test  to  those 
people  who  say  they  have  not  been 
fairly  tested.  I  think  the  results  are 
going  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
the  reason  I  like  the  WyUe  substitute 
is  not  only  because  we  can  help  more 
people,  because  we  can  do  it  with  less 
dollars,  but  at  a  time  when  we  have 
$200  biUion  deficits,  this  bill  is  calling 
for  $35  bUlion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested.  It  is  going  $3.6  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1987.  No  one  has 
ever  heard  of  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

This  is  why  we  have  to  have  this 
particular  bill.  Anybody  who  votes  for 
this  bill,  my  friends,  has  got  to  wear  a 
button  that  says  "I  am  a  budget 
buster."  That  Is  why  we  have  to  go 
along  with  the  Wylie  substitute.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  low-income 
people  and  to  the  people  who  benefit 
from  these  programs,  and  also  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 

Mr.  MICHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  ali.  I  want  to 
compliment  our  distinguished  chair- 
man and.  of  course.  I  rise  in  very  firm 
support  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us. 

It  was  a  very  frustrating  experience 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  year  after  year  not  be  able 
to  articulate  a  housing  policy.  What 
was  happening  was  that  we  were  being 
folded  into  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
onciliation but  we  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  articulate  a  housing 
policy,  and  this  legislation  before  us 
certainly  gives  us  that  opportunity. 

There  is  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  essential  role  that 
housing  plays  not  only  in  the  life  of  a 
community  but  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual. I  live  in  an  area  which  is  fairly 
comfortable,  but  I  took  around  in  my 
area  and  I  see  the  conditions  under 
which  certain  people  live  and  I  say. 
"They  carmot  be  good  citizens;  they 
cannot  succeed,"  and  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  mandate  and  a  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  decent,  affordable  hous- 
ing for  people. 

In  all  of  the  national  publications 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  praise 
about  the  rebirth  of  cities  and.  indeed, 
there  has  been  a  rebirth  in  many, 
many  cities,  but  I  tell  my  colleagues 
that  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished had  we  not  had  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  and  had  we 


not  had  UDAG.  It  simply  would  not 
have  happened. 

You  come  over  to  my  city  of  Balti- 
more and  all  of  you  revel  in  the  glories 
of  Harbor  Place  over  there.  Harbor 
Place  would  not  be  in  existence  if  we 
did  not  have  a  UDAO  and  a  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grant  Program. 

I  like  this  legislation.  I  like  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Nehemiah  plan,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  innovative 
things  that  has  come  down  the  pike  in 
a  long  period  of  time. 

We  talk  about  budget  busting.  I  am 
aware  of  a  button  called  A  Budget 
Buddy,  because  there  are  no  sums  au- 
thorized in  this,  to  my  undestanding. 
How  do  you  bust  something  when  you 
do  not  have  any  money  authorized  for 
it.  Indeed,  what  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  cut  back  so  badly  in  terms  of 
housing  that  we  are  at  least  $3  billion 
below  where  we  were  last  year.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  make  this  budget 
more  important  than  the  lives  of 
human  beings. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wyub]  has  a  substitute, 
and  I  must  tell  my  colleagues  very  can- 
didly that  I  have  some  problems  with 
giving  vouchers  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion. Maybe  they  do  work  In  Green 
Bay,  WI.  They  have  not  worked  In  my 
city  of  Baltimore.  A  voucher  system 
works  if  you  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  sound  housing,  and  very  few  large 
cities  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
sound  housing.  I  worry  about  this  idea 
of  placing  everything  on  vouchers,  or 
weight  on  vouchers,  and  very  little  In 
terms  of  new  construction. 

Also,  as  I  understand  It,  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  will  tut  the  scales  in 
favor  of  more  modernization  as  op- 
posed to  new  housing  starts.  That 
gives  me  considerable  concern. 

I  walk  in  every  city  where  I  go  and  I 
look  at  public  housing.  We  need  mod- 
ernization, but  I  will  tell  my  colleagues 
right  now,  we  can  put  as  much  money 
as  we  want  in  modernization  and  it 
will  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
for  new,  low-income  housing.  I  think 
you  are  tilting  the  scales  in  the  wrong 
direction,  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
Wylie.  but  I  will  be  listening  to  your 
debate  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  fantas- 
tic support  for  the  legislation  before 
us. 

In  my  last  10  seconds,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
you  amaze  me  with  your  perseverance, 
your  sagacity  and  your  tenacity. 
Thank  you  for  having  all  three  of 
those  measures. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Barnard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  wish  to  honor 
Mr.  Gonzalez  and  Mr.  McKinney  for 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  compromise 
on  this  most  difficult  housing  situa- 
tion In  H.R..4746,  which  I  understand 


will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  to  H.R. 
1.  I  deeply  share  many  of  their  con- 
cerns over  what  will  happen  to  low- 
cost,  public  housing  and  the  many,  In 
need,  that  It  serves. 

However,  I  believe  even  the  subatl- 
tute  can  be  greatly  Improved— to  the 
final  benefit  of  those  truly  in  need. 
They  are  the  ones  we  must  surely  pro- 
tect in  this  era  of  tight  funding. 

First,  we  have  to  make  the  system 
more  efficient.  This  means  we  should 
encourage  broader  use  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization,  rather  than 
new  construction.  Second,  we  should 
also  encourage  vouchers  for  obtaining 
alternative  housing  Instead  of  the 
more  cost  consuming  certificates. 
Third,  we  must  deal  in  a  more  busi- 
ness-like manner  to  assure  that  only 
the  truly  eligible  obtain  low-cost 
public  housing.  When  we  do  not  get 
this  kind  of  assurance,  with  present 
budget  constraints.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  truly  needy  who  come  up  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  Fourth,  urban 
development  assistance  grants— 
UDAG's- need  to  be  distributed  more 
broadly  around  the  country  than  is 
the  case  under  H.R.  4746.  I  also  be- 
lieve any  bill  we  produce  should  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  selection  In 
UDAG  grants. 

I  hope  during  the  amending  process 
we  will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
all  these  concepts  which  will  make  the 
Housing  Act  a  more  workable  instru- 
ment of  public  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned over  section  210  of  H.R.  4746 
on  public  housing  disposition  and  dem- 
olition. This  section  amends  current 
section  18(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
even  more  difficult  than  ever  for  local 
housing  authorities  and  HUD  to  au- 
thorize the  disposition  of  even  heavily 
deteriorated  facilities.  Indeed,  I  might 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  amend- 
ments will  make  it  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  them. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  authors  of  H.R.  4746. 
These  are  that,  because  of  Federal 
budget  restraints,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  replace  units  from  projects  that  are 
being  disposed. 

The  stock  that  they  seek  to  protect 
with  amendments  in  section  210  would 
require  1-for-l  replacement  of  public 
housing  units.  Further,  the  replace- 
ments would  have  to  be  funded  in  ad- 
vance by  the  public  housing  authori- 
ties. 

I  realize  there  are  certain  limited 
"escape"  clauses  in  section  210  of  H.R. 
4746  related  to  the  section  8  payment 
assistance  for  alternate  housing. 
These  could  be  used  if  1-for-l  replace- 
ment units  were  not  available.  Never- 
theless, these  seem  inadequate  since 
the  bottom  line  will  be  Inflexibility  for 
the  housing  authorities  and  HUL).  The 
"escape"  clauses  are  simply  too  tightly 
drawn.   They   do  not— and   probably 


cannot— take  Into  consideration  the 
many,  many  factors  best  left  to  the 
case-by-case  decisionmaking  abilities 
of  the  local  housing  authorities  and, 
ultimately.  HUD. 

This  is  especially  true  If  we  are  talk* 
Ing  about  advance  funding  for  replace- 
ment units,  1-for-l.  That  provision  re- 
moves the  options  for  modernization 
and  rehabilitation  plans  currently 
being  pursued  by  some  PHA's  with 
units  in  need  of  repair.  This  is  so  be- 
cause at  least  part  of  the  funding  for 
such  rehabilitation,  modernization  or 
replacement  could  not  be  available 
until  the  existing  units  were  dispoied 
of.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  money 
for  rehabilitation,  modernization,  and 
replacement  is  actually  generated  by 
disposition. 

Even  now,  these  housing  authorittei 
and  HX7D  are  far  from  free-handed  In 
disposing  of  projects,  and  section  210 
would  tie  them  completely  to  unrealis- 
tic expectations. 

Most  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  situa- 
tions where  this  inflexibility  is  just 
not  appropriate.  There  are  circum- 
stances where  the  dwelling  units 
simply  are  no  longer  habitable  or  will 
be  that  way  soon.  Further,  there  are 
circumstances  where  other  public  pur- 
poses—for community  needs,  not  high- 
cost  housing— should  at  least  be  able 
to  be  balanced  against  the  condition  of 
a  given  project.  This  balancing  could 
not  happen  with  adoption  of  section 
210. 

I  hope  that  during  the  amendatory 
process,  we  can  fashion  more  flexible 
requirements  for  disposition  and  dem- 
olition while  assuring  that  the  public 
housing  agencies  which  might  be  af- 
fected would  have  to  certify  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  other  decent,  safe, 
sanitary,  and  affordable  housing  to 
tenants  who  would  be  displaced. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  need  a  highly  workable 
and  realistic  piece  of  legislation  this 
year,  and  that,  though  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  4746  are  a  good  place  to  start, 
we  still  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  In 
the  days  to  come  to  Improve  that 
product. 

D  182S 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wortley]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  soon 
this  Chamber  will  debate  and,  I  hope, 
enact  a  long-awaited  housing  bill.  I 
serve  on  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee,  and  I 
commend  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership  for  settling  many  of 
the  controversies  which  have  prevent- 
ed a  housing  bill  from  being  brought 
to  the  floor.  I  believe  that  H.R.  4746 
could,  and  needs  to  be  Improved,  but 
at  least  the  full  House  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  debate  and  amend  a  compre- 
hensive housing  bin.  In  addition  to 
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these  positive  developments,  the 
Senate  has  been  responsive  and  is 
working  on  a  housing  bill  of  its  own.  I 
urge  expeditious  action  by  both  Cham- 
bers. 

The  reasons  we  need  a  comprehen- 
sive housing  bill  are  nimierous.  Since 
September  of  last  year,  the  House  has 
reauthorized  housing  programs  piece- 
meal on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Besides  con- 
suming valuable  time  in  this  Chamber, 
legislating  in  this  manner  has  led  to 
many  problems.  Programs  such  as  the 
Federal  Home  Administration  mort- 
gage insurance.  Federal  flood  insur- 
ance, the  community  development 
block  grant,  the  urban  development 
action  grant,  and  others  have  tempo- 
rarily lapsed  or  been  on  the  brink  of 
lapsing.  Individuals  served  by  these 
programs  have  been  left  confused  and 
uncertain  of  their  future.  Further- 
more, House  Members  have  not  been 
able  to  have  an  overall  view  of  Federal 
housing  programs,  which  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  proper  and  timely  re- 
sponse to  our  Nation's  housing  needs. 

Congress  must  continue  its  commit- 
ment of  providing  housing  assistance 
for  lower  income  and  disadvantaged 
people.  Not  everyone  is  endowed  with 
the  gifts  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  themselves  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  families.  Others  have  just 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  hit  a 
rough  spot  in  life;  prolonged  unem- 
ployment; a  debilitating  injury  or 
handicap;  the  mental  and  physical 
problems  associated  with  old  age. 
Whatever  the  case,  clean,  safe,  and  af- 
fordable housing  is  often  a  scarce  com- 
modity. Through  efficient  utilization 
of  its  formidable  powers  and  resources, 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  major 
role  to  play  in  insuring  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  properly 
housed. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  for  1987  was  overly 
harsh  on  community  development  and 
rental  assistance  programs.  In  my 
views,  these  programs  have  already 
taken  their  fair  share  of  reductions, 
both  in  decreased  appropriations  over 
the  last  few  years  and  through  the 
recent  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

budget  cuts.  While  this  is  no  time  to 
significantly  expand  expenditures  in 
any  sector  of  the  Federal  budget,  I 
don't  believe  it  is  necessary  or  fair  to 
decimate  housing  programs  which  are 
serving  their  intended  purpose. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  a  small, 
but  important  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  require  procedures  to 
allow  nu^  borrowers,  at  their  option, 
to  have  the  availability  of  an  escrow 
account  for  the  purpose  of  taxes,  in- 
surance, and  other  necessary  expenses. 
I  proposed  this  amendment  during 
markup  of  the  committee  bill  because 
this  option  would  benefit  all  parties 
concerned.  The  municipalities  would 
be  better  able  to  collect  their  tax  pay- 
ments; the  Federal  Government  would 


be  able  to  protect  its  loan;  and  the 
rural  borrower  would  be  able  to 
budget  and  pay  small  monthly  tax 
payments  rather  than  a  large  lump 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  provision  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  housing  bill,  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  for  his 
work  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  offer  when  the  housing  bill 
is  before  the  full  House  for  consider- 
ation. The  amendment  would  establish 
a  demonstration  program  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
home  equity  conversions  designed  to 
benefit  elderly  homeowners.  Home 
equity  conversion  is  one  way  older 
Americans  who  own  their  own  homes 
can  obtain  additional  disposable 
income  while  remaining  in  their  resi- 
dences. Nearly  16  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  live  in  single-family 
homes,  and  80  percent  own  their 
homes  outright  according  to  the  1980 
annual  housing  survey.  Almost  65  per- 
cent of  all  elderly  poor  are  homeown- 
ers with  substantial  assets  in  their 
homes. 

What  is  needed  is  a  mechanism  with 
adequate  consumer  safeguards  that 
will  permit  elderly  homeowners  the 
option  of  converting  their  equity  to 
cash.  My  amendment  would  authorize 
a  demonstration  program  with  FHA 
insurance  to  get  at  the  issue.  Since 
widespread  home  equity  conversions 
involving  the  elderly  are  virtually  non- 
existent, a  demonstration  program 
makes  the  most  sense  until  adequate 
data  can  be  gathered  and  the  private 
sector  can  take  over. 

The  concept  of  home  equity  conver- 
sion for  the  elderly  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired People,  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging,  and  the 
Older  Americans  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive, among  others.  Home  equity  con- 
version is  not  for  everyone,  but  it  rep- 
resents another  option  for  elderly 
housing  that  should  be  tried. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
moving  this  housing  bill  to  the  floor 
for  action. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Iifr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  we  have 
remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  9V^ 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  McKinney] 
has  8  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  24 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauht- 

ROYl. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 


opment, Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  Mr.  McKinnit,  in 
urging  support  for  this  very  responsi- 
ble, bipartisan  substitute  to  H.R.  1. 
the  housing  bill. 

The  substitute.  H.R.  4746.  embodies 
five  titles,  all  of  which  are  important 
improvements  to  programs  adminis- 
tered by  our  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  am  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  HUD-assisted  housing  pro- 
grams in  title  II.  the  assistance  that  is 
provided  for  homeless  and  displaced 
persons  under  title  rv.  and  the  assist- 
ance provided  to  families  with  single- 
family  housing  in  certain  depressed 
areas,  as  provided  in  title  V. 

Next  week,  when  we  consider  H.R. 
4746.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  will  further  improve 
the  bill.  The  principal  aim  of  my 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  con- 
version from  government-managed 
public  housing  to  resident-managed 
public  housing. 

Many  local  government  authorities 
are  poor  landlords.  Government  man- 
agers typically  work  an  8-hour  day,  are 
not  on  site,  and  have  no  real  stake  in 
the  condition  of  the  property.  As  a 
result,  in  some  jurisdictions,  public 
housing  is  among  the  worst  managed 
and  most  poorly  maintained  of  any 
housing. 

Resident  management  seems  to  be 
the  wave  of  the  future.  Experimental 
Resident  Management  Programs  have 
been  carried  out  in  Boston.  New  Or- 
leans, and  St.  Louis.  More  recently, 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  the 
site  of  a  successful  Resident  Manage- 
ment Program. 

The  Kenilworth-Parkside  public 
housing  project  in  Washington.  DC. 
was  similar  to  many  big  city  public 
housing  projects.  Many  of  its  residents 
failed  to  regularly  pay  rent.  The  prop- 
erty had  become  run  down.  Overflow- 
ing trash  dumpsters  housed  rats,  and 
many  vacant  apartments  housed  drug 
dealers.  According  to  the  residents, 
their  imits,  at  that  time,  rarely  had 
heat  and  hot  water. 

In  March  of  1982.  after  a  2-year 
training  program,  the  residents  of 
Kenilworth-Parkside  formed  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  assume  manage- 
ment of  their  apartments.  The  results 
of  their  first  3  years  have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing.  Rent  collection 
has  increased  by  179  percent.  On-site 
administrative  costs  have  dropped  by 
60  percent,  and  expenditures  for  rou- 
tine maintenance  have  declined  by  20 
percent.  The  Kenilworth  resident 
managers  appear  to  have  halted  the 
deterioration  of  their  homes  and 
brought  income  to  their  housing 
project.  A  program  that  was  once  to- 
tally dependent  on  Government  sup- 
port now  no  longer  needs  a  Federal  op- 
erating subsidy. 


Kenilworth-Parkside  and  the  other 
successful  experiments  in  resident 
management  demonstrate  that  ten- 
ants taking  an  active  role  in  their 
project's  management  can  produce 
conditions  far  better  than  those  typi- 
cal in  some  public  housing.  The  pride 
of  residents  in  their  own  well-kept 
homes  can  not  be  matched  or  Instilled 
by  a  distant  government  official.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  support  my 
amendment  when  we  vote  on  H.R. 
4746  next  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia [Mr.  Fauntroy]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I 
hope  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

D  1835 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  and  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know— and  I  said  this  in  my  re- 
marks earlier— that  I  did  put  his 
amendment  in  my  bill.  It  is  an  im- 
provement over  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  a  little  earlier  to  H.R.  1  in 
the  subcommittee,  which  was  adopted. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  that? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  do  recaU  that, 
and  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  supports  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  4746  as  a  result. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  will  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  and  say  that  I 
have  supported  his  amendment  and 
his  legislation,  and  plan  to  vote  for 
and  support  his  amendment  to  the  bill 
next  week,  or  when  it  comes  up. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  both  for 
his  leadership  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation, which  will  improve  the  lives  of 
tenants  throughout  this  country,  but 
also  on  his  guts  and  his  perseverence 
in  sticking  to  his  guns  in  ensuring  that 
this  kind  of  legislation  would  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  hopefully 
will  be  passed  and  signed  into  law,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership.         

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  re- 
marks, and  I  am  sure  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]  will  be  very  much  appreci- 
ative of  it.  and  of  the  support  that  we 
are  all  going  to  get  on  this  amendment 
when  it  comes  up  next  week. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ToRititl. 
simply  stating  that  we  have  included  a 
provision  in  H.R.  4746  that  provide  for 
timely  payment  of  subcontractors. 
This  provision  is  section  164. 1  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia could  provide  some  clarification 
here.  I  am  concerned  that  this  lan- 
guage will  be  Interpreted  to  require 
general  or  prime  contractors  to  pay 
their  subcontractors  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  received  payment 
from  the  owner  through  HUD.  Such 
an  interpretation,  whether  by  a  court 
or  by  HUD  through  regulations,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  general  industry 
practice  that  the  subcontractor  is  paid 
by  the  prime  contractor  after  the 
prime  contractor  is  paid  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  author  of 
this  provision.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  that  it  Is  not  my 
intent  to  require  general  or  prime  con- 
tractors to  pay  their  subcontractors 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  re- 
ceived payment  from  the  owner 
through  HUD.  The  intent  of  the  provi- 
sion is  to  ensure  that  prime  contrac- 
tors pay  their  subcontractors  in  a 
timely  manner  once  they  have  re- 
ceived payment  from  the  owner. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

My  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BARTLirr].  who  has 
worked  very  hard,  let  me  say,  to  devel- 
op this  Wylie-Bartlett  substitute,  and 
who  is  very  rapidly  developing  into  a 
very  preeminent  expert  on  housing. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  much  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  the  ranking 
member,  for  his  kind  words,  and  I  very 
much  admire  and  respect  his  leader- 
ship that  he  provides  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  appreciate  the  additional  time,  it  is 
a  bit  unusual,  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered.  I  recognize  and  would  com- 
ment the  obvious,  that  every  one  can 
tell  from  this  House  floor  at  this  late 
hour,  that  this  is  not  the  best  process 
to  actually  have  a  debate  on  the  hous- 
ing issue  before  us. 

At  some  point,  I  know  that  others 
would  agree  in  looking  at  this  debate, 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  to 
have  a  debate  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
like  this  on  the  day  that  we  are  actual- 
ly going  to  consider  the  bill;  but  never- 
theless, I  think  this  legislation,  some 
$18  billion  in  annual  spending  would 
be  authorized:  deserves  a  rather 
lengthy  debate  and  some  comments. 

The  legislation  itself  was  developed 
after  lengthy  debate  and  hearings  and 
markups  beginning  on  January  3, 
1985.  The  substitute  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  the 


gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
McKimnr],  I  do  have  to  say  has  some 
positives  in  it  as  well  as  some  nega- 
tives. It  Is  not  the  same  legislation, 
both  for  good  and  ill,  that  was  devel- 
oped  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  banking  Committee,  but  It 
did  take  some  of  the  items  that  were 
developed  by  the  committee  in  H.R.  1, 
as  amended. 

The  positives.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  legislation  makes  some  Improve- 
ments  in  present  law.  it  does,  as  I  said 
earlier,  contain  a  provision  for  compre- 
hensive grants.  Now  what  that  would 
mean  is  that  would  provide  a  major 
reform  for  the  way  in  which  we  mod- 
ernize and  repair  and  provide  for  mod- 
ernization funding  for  public  housing 
authorities.  It  would  require  a  mul- 
tlyear  plan  of  every  authority  to  bring 
their  public  housing  all  the  way  up  to 
standard;  that  would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive plan;  it  would  provide  for  a  reli- 
ability of  funding,  so  the  public  hous- 
ing authority  could  count  on  knowing 
what  kind  of  funding  is  available  for 
modernization- that  would  be  In  a  for- 
mula that  would  be  determined  by 
later  legislation.  This  legislation  would 
provide  for  a  process  to  get  to  that  for- 
mula, and  then  we  would  agree  on  the 
formula,  and  then  we  would  agree  on 
the  formula  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Most  Importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  deregulate  the  repairs  that  are 
made  In  public  housing.  It  would  place 
the  public  housing  authority  In  the 
business  of  bringing  the  housing  stock 
up  to  code,  and  take  HUD  out  of  the 
business  of  having  to  approve  every 
blueprint  and  every  Item  and  every 
change  that  is  made. 

I  would  note,  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  when 
we  go  to  the  conference  with  the  other 
body,  if  this  bill  gets  to  conference 
with  the  other  body,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
provision  which  some  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  drop  in  conference.  We  have  all 
been  there  before,  and  I  would  caution 
them  not  to  consider  doing  that,  be- 
cause it  Is  this  comprehensive  grant 
reform  that  Is  one  of  those  reforms 
that  It  seems  to  me  could  well  become 
the  engine  that  could  drive  this  bill  in 
to  law,  if  it  ever  does  become  law. 

I  would  comment  that  there  are 
other  things  that  have  to  happen 
before  that  happens;  we  still  have  to 
come  to  grips  on  funding.  The  legisla- 
tion also  prohibits  user  fees  and  ex- 
tends FHA.  which  Is  a  positive. 

On  the  negative  side,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  three  areas  that 
I  think  need  to  be  substantially 
changed  from  the  bill  that  Is  before 
us. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation,  the  Gon- 
zalez-McKlnney  substitute  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  any  priorities  for  public 
housing  or  assisted  housing  programs. 
It  treats  all  priorities  as  they  have 
been  funded,  and  simply  ratifies  the 
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status  quo,  and  thus  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  authorizing  some  $945  mil- 
lion—which is  the  current  appropria- 
tions level— to  build  5,000  new  units  of 
public  housing  when  there  are  almost 
a  half  a  million  units  of  public  housing 
that  are  in  dire  need  of  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  set  priorities  in  public  housing,  and 
the  first  priority  ought  to  be  modern- 
ization and  repair. 

Second,  the  legislation  affirms  the 
status  quo  in  the  living  conditions  of 
tenants  of  public  housing.  Now  that  is 
not  a  funding  issue:  that  is  an  area 
that  needs  improvement,  not  ratifica- 
tion of  the  status  quo  of  the  programs 
of  the  1960's. 

Third,  the  funding  is  at  such  sums, 
which  essentially  says  that  we  would 
continue  at  current  levels  of  spending: 
and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  the 
Wylie  substitute,  that  would  provide 
essentially  the  same  level  of  services, 
the  same  level  of  services  for  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  less  money. 

The  reason  that  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute can  do  that  is  that  it  does  it  more 
efficiently,  it  provides  for  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  more  efficient,  less  costly 
allocation  of  those  same  funds,  so  that 
the  Wylie  substitute,  for  example,  can 
provide  for  an  incremental  nimiber  of 
units:  of  an  additional  81,000  units  of 
assisted  housing  in  the  urban  areas, 
for  $11  billion  of  the  total  bill  versus 
the  Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute, 
which  would  provide  only  94,000  incre- 
mental units,  for  a  total  cost  of  $15  bil- 
lion. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  start 
acting  smarter,  and  not  just  simply 
continue  to  allocate  the  programs,  re- 
allocate the  programs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to  offer  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  two  very  key  amend- 
ments that  I  think  wiU  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  of  this  legislation.  The 
first  one  would  be  designed  to  replace 
the  money  that  we  are  spending  on 
new  construction  of  a  very  small 
number  of  public  housing  units  that 
provide  primarily  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  local  politicians  the  opportu- 
nity to  cut  a  ribbon,  to  say  that  they 
provided  new  units  of  public  housing 
and  to  take  that  money  and  to  spend 
it  on  repair  and  modernization,  which 
is  where  the  real  need  is. 

Second,  I  will  be  offering  a  title, 
which  is  a  title  of  a  series  of  reforms 
many  of  which  were  adopted,  most  of 
which  were  considered  by  the  Housing 
subcommittee:  reforms  designed  to  im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  those 
people  who  are  using  either  section  8 
certificates  or  living  in  public  housing. 
First,  on  the  repair  and  moderniza- 
tion amendment.  Let  me  share  with 
the  House  some  statistics  which  we 
have  just  obtained  today.  Preliminary 
information  from  the  ABT  study, 
which  we  are  in  the  process  of  finish- 
ing at  HUD,  that  is  designed  to  be 
completed  by  August. 


The  preliminary  indication,  and  it  Is 
only  preliminary,  but  it  gives  us  a 
range,  indicates  what  we  all  know  to 
be  true  by  looking  at  our  individual 
districts:  and  that  is,  some  36  percent 
of  the  public  housing  units  in  this 
country,  459,000  units  it  is  estimated, 
require  repairs  or  modernization  just 
to  bring  them  up  to  standard:  just  to 
bring  them  up  to  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary, 36  percent  of  the  total  require  re- 
pairs. 

Of  those  459,000,  in  fact,  65.000  it  is 
estimated,  are  vacant  today.  The 
Boston  Public  Housing  Authority  has 
a  19-percent  vacancy  rate.  The  Newark 
Public  Housing  Authority  has  a  34- 
percent  vacancy  rate.  The  Detroit 
Public  Housing  Authority  has  a  23- 
percent  vacancy  rate. 

D  1845 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  place  our  prior- 
ities where  we  can  do  the  most  good: 
That  is,  to  repair  the  current  housing 
stock. 

What  does  this  amendment  do? 
First,  it  would  restrict  new  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  units  them- 
selves to  only  one  of  three  circum- 
stances. First,  to  finish  public  housing 
imits  that  had  been  begun  in  prior 
years  but  were  underfunded.  Second, 
to  replace  those  units  that  had  been 
lost  through  demolition  and  disposi- 
tion in  which  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  new  units  of  public  housing  are 
required  for  their  replacement.  And 
third,  to  permit  those  public  housing 
units  that  have  90  percent  of  their 
current  units  already  up  to  standard 
or  they  are  funded  to  be  brought  up  to 
standard,  to  permit  those  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  apply  for  new  con- 
struction. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  take 
the  $860  million  that  remains  in  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations  and  essen- 
tially to  make  it  available  for  authori- 
zation for  repair  and  modernization. 
In  one  step  the  Congress  can  virtually 
double  the  amount  of  funds  that 
would  be  available  for  repair  and  mod- 
ernization. 

The  amendment  in  fact  would  pro- 
vide that  those  funds  would  continue 
to  be  available  if  unexpended  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  available  in  future  years. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  just 
to  think  about  your  own  State,  your 
own  district,  your  own  city.  If  you 
have  any  question  about  the  need  for 
repair  and  modernization  of  public 
housing  in  this  country,  ask  your 
housing  authority,  ask  your  city  coun- 
cil. Better  than  that,  ask  the  tenants 
who  live  in  public  housing  who  want 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  units.  The  fact  is 
we  can  provide  more  units  faster,  less 
costly,  more  efficiently  and  with  more 
compassion  by  emphasizing  repair 
over  new  construction. 


The  second  amendment  Is  entitled 
livability  and  employment.  Most  of 
the  ideas,  frankly,  came  from  tenants 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  funding 
issue.  It  will  not  cost  anything.  By  and 
large,  these  reforms  in  fact  will  save 
money  over  a  multiyear  period  of  time. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  approach  and  a  bi- 
partisan set  of  amendments,  many  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee, 
oftentimes  on  a  division,  and  on  a  di- 
vided question. 

It  falls  into  three  areas.  First,  to  im- 
prove the  living  envirormient  of  the 
residents  of  public  housing  themselves 
by  providing  them  with  a  freedom  of 
choice,  an  ability  to  control  their  own 
destiny. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  provision  for 
portability  of  section  8  certificates,  so 
that  a  person  who  has  a  section  8  cer- 
tificate living  in  one  city  in  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  if  they 
get  a  job  and  want  to  move  across 
town,  they  can  move  and  use  that  cer- 
tificate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  made  avail- 
able for  the  Record  a  summary  and 
exact  copy  of  these  amendments. 

The  second  approach  or  the  second 
part  of  the  livability  amendment  is  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  by 
eliminating  those  barrieni  in  public 
housing  laws  and  regulations  that 
keep  tenants  from  getting  a  job  today. 
Third  is  to  deregulate  public  housing 
authorities,  to  allow  that  independent- 
ly operated  public  housing  authority 
with  oversight  and  appointment  by 
the  local  governments,  to  make  their 
own  decisions  as  far  as  how  to  operate 
the  public  housing  authority. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  attention— 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  talked 
about  the  flexibility  that  is  required  in 
demolition  and  disposition— I  want 
every  Member  of  this  House  to  look  at 
their  own  situation  and  realize  that 
some  flexibility,  more  than  is  in  the 
committee  substitute,  is  required  in 
demolition  and  disposition.  So  that, 
yes,  the  public  housing  authority 
would  be  required  and  should  be, 
under  my  amendment,  to  replace 
those  units  for  those  tenants  that  are 
living  there,  but  in  fact  to  make  it  a 
reasonable  requirement  so  that  demo- 
lition and  disposition  can  occur  in  an 
orderly  way  and  that  it  can  be  re- 
placed with  other  units.  In  conclusion, 
both  of  these  amendments  do  enjoy  bi- 
partisan support.  There  is  no  reason  to 
accept  the  status  quo. 

We  have  entered  into  the  debate 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  many 
hearings,  and  we  have  discovered  that 
tenants  will  tell  you  that  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  win.  can  improve  the  status 


quo  of  public  housing  and  assisted 
housing  in  this  country. 

These  amendments,  with  these 
amendments  and  others,  in  fact,  this 
Congress  can  prove  that  we  are  up  to 
that  task. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding 
the  additional  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  10  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKiiriTEY]  8  min- 
utes: and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  6V^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  have 
been  no  major  housing  bills  considered 
by  this  body  for  some  time,  the  hous- 
ing and  community  development  needs 
of  the  Nation  have  certainly  persisted, 
and  unfortunately  in  parts  of  the 
country,  obviously,  have  increased. 

After  months  of  hard  work  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee,  but  par- 
ticularly my  colleagues  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  McKinney]  the  House  will  final- 
ly consider  its  first  omnibus  housing 
bill  in  3  years. 

The  substitute  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  most  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams that  have  been  in  existence 
prior  to  this  date.  It  preserves  the  vital 
economic  development  programs  and 
opportunities  offered  to  individuals 
and  communities  through  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram, the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program.  It  provides  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  practical  way  additional 
housing  needs  for  the  low  income,  el- 
derly and  poor. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  my 
colleagues  who  want  to  rely  exclusive- 
ly on  the  voucher  system  for  addition- 
al units. 

Clearly,  housing  vouchers  have  a 
place  in  some  areas,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  universally  acceptable 
alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
those  families  and  individuals  in  need. 

For  vouchers  to  work,  there  must  be 
a  high  vacancy  rate  in  rental  housing, 
and  certainly  all  localities  do  not  meet 
that  criterion. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  housing 
vouchers  simply  will  not  work  in  rural 
areas  because  there  is  simply  not 
enough  rental  housing  constructed. 

In  many  urban  areas,  although  con- 
structed, the  units  are  not  available, 
they  are  occupied. 

Vouchers  can  only  work  as  part  of  a 
housing  mix  and  the  Gonzalez-McKin- 
ney substitute  provides  a  satisfactory 
and  practical  mix. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
substitute  because  it  is  a  realistic  com- 
promise that  should  be  given  the  bi- 


partisan support  it  deserves  after 
many,  many  months  of  long  and  ardu- 
ous negotiations  and  compromise. 

I  would  like  also  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  in  the  area  of  economic  devel- 
opment. I  am  pleased  to  be  offering  an 
enterprise  zone  amendment  along  with 
a  colleague  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  Congressman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Garcia. 

All  my  colleagues  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  voted 
to  include  authorization  for  enterprise 
zones.  However,  the  language  was  ini- 
tially deleted  from  the  substitute  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Our  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  designate  100  en- 
terprise zones.  It  is  important  for  my 
colleagues  to  note  that  25  of  the  zones 
would  have  to  be  in  rural  areas. 

The  language  sets  criteria  for  the 
zones  and  a  procedure  by  which  local 
government  entities  can  nominate 
them. 

Clearly,  the  concept  of  enterprise 
zones  has  been  well  articulated  on  the 
floor  in  the  past  years  and  needs  little 
explanation.  Many  in  this  Chsmiber 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  listening 
can  certainly  identify  communities  at 
home  where  citizens  and  community 
leaders  search  for  new  initiatives  to 
put  their  friends  and  their  neighbors 
back  to  work.  It  is  not  Just  those  from 
older  industrial  sections,  it  is  not  just 
those  from  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest.  Recent  changes  in  high  tech- 
nology businesses  and  the  recent  drop 
in  oil  prices  highlight  the  fact  that  the 
fortunes  of  local  economies  can 
change  rapidly  and  unpredictably. 

Those  whose  home  areas  are  in 
pretty  good  shape,  economic  shape 
now.  have  low  unemployment,  should 
realize  that  no  one  and  no  place  is 
immune  from  economic  difficulty. 

The  designation  of  enterprise  zones 
would  create  a  mechanism  by  which 
economic  development  efforts  of  all 
levels  of  government  could  be  coordi- 
nated for  areas  most  in  need.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  reducing  direct  sup- 
port for  local  governments,  enterprise 
zones  would  provide  a  new  tool  for 
local  economic  development. 

The  amendment  has  the  potential  to 
create  places  of  business  to  prosper  in 
towns  that  have  known  too  little  pros- 
perity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  Garcia-Ridge  enterprise 
zone  amendment  and  to  wholehearted- 
ly support  and  vote  "yes"  on  the  Gon- 
zalez-McKinney substitute  housing 
bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phatically restate  my  support  for  a 
new  housing  bill  in  this  Congress.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  present  adminis- 


tration dOjBs  not  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  urban  development  or  afford- 
able housing,  and  does  not  truly  care 
whether  American  families  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  and  own  their  own 
homes. 

This  attitude  is  terribly  misguided. 
Approval  of  major  housing  legislation 
by  this  body  will  remind  the  President 
and  his  advisers  that  the  Congress  still 
believes  in  the  American  dream  of 
homeownerahlp.  affordable  rentals, 
economic  development  in  the  form  of 
UDAG's  and  CDBG's,  in  FHA,  and  the 
scores  of  other  worthwhile  programs 
covered  in  this  legislation. 

By  passing  a  realistic  housing  bill, 
which  adequately  funds  these  pro- 
grams, we  will  be  helping  those  who 
still  genuinely  need  some  assistance 
from  the  Government.  I  notice  that  an 
emnendment  may  be  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  to  make  substan- 
tial cuts  in  the  funding  for  housing 
programs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  against 
this  devastating  measure. 

The  administration  and  their  sup- 
porters believe  that  America's  urban 
and  less-affluent  areas  can  get  by  with 
an  additional  47-percent  cut  in  fund- 
ing for  CDBG's.  UDAG's.  and  others. 
Such  a  cut,  along  with  the  elimination 
of  scores  of  existing  programs,  would 
mean  an  overall  reduction  of  9.1  per- 
cent in  funding  since  1980.  With  the 
deficit  still  looming  large  before  us  all, 
it  is  important  to  remember  the  tre- 
mendous cuts  in  housing  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place.  Housing  programs 
have  taken  their  cuts,  so  lets  look  to 
the  real  sources  of  waste  to  reduce  the 
deficits. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Mr.  McKinncy  for  bring- 
ing this  needed  legislation  to  the  floor. 
I  look  forward  to  supporting  a  fair  and 
responsible  Housing  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  in- 
dication of  bipartisan  support  here,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAricAWT.] 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4746,  the 
Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute  to  H.R. 
1.  This  bill  authorizes  a  wide  range  of 
housing  programs  that  are  of  critical 
importance  to  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  this  country  that  are  strug- 
gling economically. 

My  district,  the  Youngstown-Warren 
area  of  Ohio,  has  one  of  the  highest 
imemployment  rates  in  the  country. 
While  many  areas  of  the  country  have 
benefited  by  the  so-called  economic  re- 
covery, areas  like  mine  continue  to 
suffer.  Programs,  such  as  those  au- 
thorized in  this  measure,  provide  areas 
like  mine  with  the  helping  hand  they 
so  desperately  need  to  help  them- 
selves. And  that  Is  what  we  are  talking 
about   here   today.   Providing   ailing 
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communities  with  the  basics  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  has  been  targeted  for 
termination  by  the  administration. 
Rather  than  eliminate  this  program— 
which  has  benefitted  areas  like  mine 
tremendously— H.R.  4746  would  retain 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
those  communities  that  qualify.  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  address  the  deficit 
problem.  Without  question,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  streamline  Federal  pro- 
grams. But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
wholesale  elimination  of  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  or  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program  is 
the  right  or  just  way  to  go.  I  do  not 
argue  the  fact  in  some  instances,  com- 
munities and  cities  that  perhaps  were 
not  in  dire  need  or  economic  dire 
straits  did,  nonetheless,  receive  fimd- 
ing.  The  purpose  now.  should  be,  and 
must  be,  to  retarget  these  programs  to 
those  communities  that  are  in  dire 
need.  I  invite  any  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  tour  my  district  and  then  tell  me 
that  these  programs  wouldn't  help. 
Communities  throughout  the  country 
are  hurting  and  we  can't  turn  our 
backs  on  them. 

I  strongly  support  the  provision  in 
the  bill  amending  the  current  selec- 
tion criteria  for  UDAG  assistance. 
Under  this  provision,  project  merit 
wiU  be  given  greater  consideration. 
Also  to  be  considered  in  determining 
project  merit  will  be  the  extent  to 
which  grants  leverage  private  invest- 
ment; the  nimiber  of  permanent  jobs 
created  or  retained;  the  level  of  local 
government  funding;  the  amount  of 
low-income  housing  produced;  and  the 
impact  which  such  aid  would  have  on 
physical  and  economic  development.  I 
believe  that  these  provisions  are  exact- 
ly what  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
fimds  expended  in  these  programs  are 
done  so  in  a  judicious  fashion  and  in 
the  most  cost-effective  way.  As  out- 
lined in  H.R.  4746,  the  UDAG  Pro- 
gram will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to 
economically  depressed  areas  and  will 
provide  communities  with  the  econom- 
ic push  needed  to  realize  economic  re- 
vitalization. 

Another  important  component  to 
this  bill  that  I'd  like  to  mention  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Program.  This 
program  allows  low  to  moderate- 
income  families  to  have  decent,  afford- 
able housing.  The  measure  also  au- 
thorizes a  whole  slate  of  low-income 
housing  programs  that  specifically 
target  the  most  needy  of  our  society: 
senior  citizens,  the  handicapped,  the 
disabled,  the  indigent,  and  the  home- 
less. These  individuals  do  not  have  a 
powerful  lobby  here  in  Washington. 
They  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  plead  their  case.  We,  here 
in  Congress,  are  their  only  voice.  Low- 
income  housing  programs  such  as  sec- 
tion 8,  housing  vouchers,  public  hous- 


ing development,  rental  rehabilitation 
and  development  grants,  and  public 
housing  improvement  grants  allow 
this  Nation's  poor  seniors,  our  indi- 
gent, and  handicapped  to  live  in 
decent  housing.  They  provide  hope 
and  humanity  for  an  otherwise  forgot- 
ten group  of  Americans. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  without  these 
programs,  low-income  housing  would 
quickly  become  a  rare  commodity  and 
literally  thousands  of  poverty  stricken 
families  and  elderly  would  be  without 
adequate  housing.  The  sad  truth  is 
that  without  these  government  pro- 
grams, no  incentive  exists  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  invest  in  low-income 
housing  or  housing  projects  for  the 
disabled  and  handicapped.  This  legis- 
lation reflects  this  sad  reality  and  is 
necessary.  The  bill  provides  much 
needed  assistance  to  this  Nation's 
homeless.  The  biU  would  supplement 
the  efforts  of  State,  local  and  charita- 
ble organizations  that  provide  shelter 
and  other  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

In  a  country  as  rich  and  as  affluent 
as  ours,  it  is  an  outrage  and  a  disgrace 
that  every  year  we  have  thousands  of 
homeless  individuals  dying  of  expo- 
sure in  the  streets.  We  have  senior  citi- 
zens dying  in  their  homes  during  the 
winter  months  because  of  no  heat  in 
their  apartment  building.  H.R.  4746 
attempts  to  deal  with  this  tragic  prob- 
lem—a problem  that  is  not  confined  to 
our  urban  areas.  The  bill  authorizes 
vital  rural  housing  programs  that  pro- 
vide much  needed  repair  loans,  hous- 
ing technical  assistance  grants,  and 
farmworker  rental  housing  assistance 
to  America's  ailing  farm  regions. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
this  measure  is  one  that  is  greatly 
needed  to  address  the  tragic  realities 
of  life  in  America.  All  is  not  coming  up 
roses  and  we  must  recognize  that. 
People  in  areas  like  northeast  Ohio 
and  western  Pennsylvania  are  hurting. 
In  our  cities,  senior  citizens  need  af- 
fordable housing,  as  do  single  parents 
and  poverty  stricken  families. 
Throughout  the  country,  handicapped 
and  disabled  individuals  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  communities 
and  be  productive  members  of  society. 
And  I  believe  everyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber is  all  too  familiar  with  the  tragic 
problems  being  experienced  In  our 
farm  economy. 

These  are  the  sobering  realities  we 
must  deal  with  in  1986.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  these  people— these 
problems  won't  go  away  simply  by  ig- 
noring them.  Action  must  be  taken 
and  H.R.  4746  represents  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  sound  action  we.  as  a 
legislative  body,  could  take.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislative  initiative  and  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Gonzalez  for  his  career  long  commit- 
ment to  this  issue  and  for  his  leader- 
ship over  the  years. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Grbiw].  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  for  bring- 
ing us  H.R.  1. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  let  me 
acknowledge  that  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration is  right  that  there  are  many 
parts  in  this  country  where  there  are 
significant  vacancy  rates  in  housing 
and  where  a  voucher  type  program, 
not  that  different  from  the  section  8 
existing  housing  program,  can  in  fact 
meet  the  needs  of  low-income  families 
and  low-income  elderly. 

But  it  was  also  very  clear  at  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  HUD  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  that  there  are  also,  by  HUD's 
own  statistics,  significant  metropolitan 
areas  in  this  country  where  there  is  a 
vacancy  rate  below  5  percent,  normal- 
ly considered  the  breaking  point  be- 
tween high-vacancy  and  low-vacancy 
areas. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  clear  there  are 
significant  rural  areas  in  this  coimtry 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  housing. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  good  as 
the  existing  housing  programs  are, 
they  cannot  meet  the  full  housing 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
households  in  those  kinds  of  areas. 

a  1900 

So.  I  think  it  is  important  that  H.R. 
1  continues  housing  creation  programs 
as  well  as  the  existing  programs. 

The  amounts,  we  all  know,  are  ex- 
tremely modest  indeed;  for  example. 
5.000  units  for  public  housing.  12.000 
units  for  the  section  202  program  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  But 
at  least  they  will  keep  the  program 
alive,  and  I  hope  that  the  programs 
will  be  implemented  in  a  way  where 
HUD  can  target  those  resources  that 
the  committee  is  authorizing  toward 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  have 
low  vacancy  rates,  where  the  solution 
to  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  households  cannot  entirely  be 
met  by  the  voucher  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  its  work. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  a  distinguished  and 
hard-working  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScmntERl. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  today.  I  first  want  to  thank  our 
glorious  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
LIZ],  and  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McKiNNEY]  for  the  hard  labor  they 
have  put  together  in  putting  together 
a  compromise.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  that  the 
debate  has  had  a  erudite  and,  while 
possibly  partisan,  certainly  substantive 
tone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  simply 
address  two  points  on  why  I  believe 
the  Gonzalez-McKlnney  is  the  substi- 
tute of  preference. 

One  relates  to  a  program  that  many 
of  us  have  been  actively  involved  in 
pushing  for  a  while,  the  Nehemlah 
program.  We  were  told  in  this  debate, 
with  good  reason,  how  expensive  it  is 
to  build  a  new  unit  of  public  housing. 
If  it  is  going  to  cost  $65,000  or  $85,000 
or  $110,000  to  build  a  new  unit  of 
public  housing,  somebody  said,  then 
why  not  give  someone  a  new  single- 
family  home  for  the  same  price?  Well. 
Nehemlah  gives  somebody  a  new 
single-family  home,  but  not  for  the 
same  price,  for  only  a  $15,000  subsidy. 
It  represents  home  ownership,  which  I 
think  will  be  the  way  to  go  in  the 
future.  It  represents  an  opportimity 
for  inner  cities  to  rebuild  themselves, 
to  take  large  tracts  of  now  vacant  land 
and  make  those  inner  cities  bloom,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  east  New  York 
part  of  Brooklyn,  in  my  colleagues', 
Major  Owdts  and  Edolphus  Towns, 
district. 

And  it  means  more  units  available  to 
the  very  poor,  because  while  it  is  true 
a  $5,000  deposit  is  needed  on  Neheml- 
ah. it  will  open  up.  if  the  experience  in 
New  York  is  any  indication,  large 
numbers  of  public  housing  units  and 
other  ujiits  to  which  the  very  poor  can 
move,  cheaply  and  in  number. 

The  days  are  gone,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  when  we  can  just  simply  blithely 
say  we  can  afford  $100,000  or  $90,000 
of  a  unit  for  housing  for  the  poor. 
There  are  too  many  poor  people.  But 
Nehemlah  is  a  reason  to  commend  the 
Gonzaleg-McKinney  substitute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  we 
have  had  a  good  debate,  that  we  have 
made  the  points  that  we  wanted  to 
make  as  far  as  the  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  I  think  that  everyone 
who  has  spoken  today  is  committed  to 
the  necessity  of  the  housing  bill,  of 
housing  legislation,  and  that  we  are  all 
trying  to  achieve  the  same  goal. 

I  would  recommend  my  bill  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, as  I  suggested  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  If  you  use  the  deferred 
funds,  or  if  we  are  not  able  to  use  the 
deferred  funds,  it  will  cost  approxi- 


mately $10.2  billion,  as  compared  to 
the  $15.2  billion  In  the  Gonzalez- 
McKlnney  bill.  I  think  it  wUl  accom- 
plish basically  the  same  purpose. 

I  think  it  provides  more  effective  uti- 
lization of  the  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams at  less  cost  through  the  mod- 
ernization program  we  have  in  our  bill, 
which  would  cost  ohly  $2,400  per  unit, 
as  compared  to  $65,000  per  unit  in  new 
construction. 

We  also  have  the  voucher  program 
which  I  mentioned  a  little  earlier, 
which  would  provide  units  at  approxi- 
mately $4,500  per  unit. 

My  bill  also  prohibits  user  fees,  as 
does  the  Gonzalez-McKiimey  substi- 
tute, except  In  the  area  of  FHA  user 
fees,  and  it  keeps  the  user  fees  on 
FHA  loans  at  the  present  level. 

My  bill.  I  think,  has  a  significant 
provision  as  far  as  public  housing 
reform.  It  provides  for  comprehensive 
modernization  programs,  for  tenant 
management  opportunities  which  had 
been  discussed  here  a  little  earlier,  for 
income  verification  tests  to  combat 
fraud  and  abuse  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  many  years  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Banking  Committee. 
It  provides  improved  llvability  for  ten- 
ants, in  my  judgment. 

We  Incorporate  in  our  bill  some  of 
the  special  programs  for  the  needy, 
which  we  apparently  all  agree  on  and 
which  are  also  Included  in  the  Gonza- 
lez-McKlnney bill.  We  have  no  dis- 
agreement in  that  area. 

We  do  not  have,  and  we  do  have  dis- 
agreement on  this,  any  special  provi- 
sions, any  special  interest  provisions, 
which  would  benefit  only  three  con- 
gressional districts,  so  there  is  no  pork 
in  this  barrel. 

I  do  think  it  provides  a  better  UDAG 
formula  and  more  equitable  and  fair 
distribution  through  the  so-called  50- 
50  split  program  which  I  have  Incorpo- 
rated in  my  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  bill  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
less  expensive  and  would  provide 
better  housing  at  less  cost  and  more 
affordabUity. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman    from    Connecticut     [Mr. 

MORRISOH]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison], 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrison]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1986.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez],  for  his  leadership: 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, my  good  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  McKiNirxT],  for  his  cooperation 


in  making  possible  this  bill  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  with  what  I  hope 
will  be  strong  bipartisan  support  for  a 
bill  that  Is  very  necessary. 

In  fact,  much  more  Is  necessary  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  housing 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  blU  is  a  minimal  bill.  It  U  what 
we  must  do.  not  what  It  would  be  good 
if  we  could  do,  but  what  we  must  do 
just  to  maintain  our  current  effort. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  dlsciission 
about  the  budget  as  if  this  were  a 
budget  buster.  This  subcommittee  has 
worked  as  hard  as  any  in  the  House  to 
conform  Itself  to  a  budget  that  is  a 
cruel  budget  in  terms  of  the  limita- 
tions it  places  on  the  housing  needs  of 
the  poor. 

D  1910 

And  yet  we  have  conformed  to  the 
budget  and  in  fact  this  bill  stays 
within  any  reasonable  budget  targets. 
It  does  so  for  both  1986  and  1987  by 
assuring  that  no  funds  can  be  appro- 
priated under  this  authorization  that 
have  not  been  authorized  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  that  are 
not  within  the  budget  limitations.  It 
does  things  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  continues  the  UDAG  Program 
which  the  cities,  the  depressed  cities 
of  this  country,  desperately  need.  It 
sees  to  it  that  public  housing  demoli- 
tions, which  are  going  on  around  the 
country  because  of  outdated  public 
housing  projects,  must  be  replaced 
with  equivalent  units  for  the  people 
who  are  In  need  of  housing,  so  we  will 
not  lose  our  housing  stock  because 
there  are  outdated  public  housing 
units.  It  continues  the  section  235  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  important  in 
many  areas  for  home  ownership  op- 
portunities. Just  in  my  .own  district, 
we  have  just  broken  ground  for  40 
two-family  homes  that  are  being  built 
under  the  235  program  that  will  allow 
low-  and  moderate-Income  people  to 
have  a  home  of  their  own  and  allow 
the  revitalizatlon  of  neighborhoods. 

This  is  a  bill  we  can  proudly  support, 
and  I  hope  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyui]  has  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  2%  minutes 
remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  has  the  right  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  Is  recog- 
nized for  2%  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  substitute  to  be  offered 
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by  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  McKinnet. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  had  reached  an  impasse  in 
bringing  H.R.  1  to  the  floor.  As  report- 
ed from  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  H.R.  1  was 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  a  myriad 
of  problems  in  housing.  I  continue  to 
see  the  need  for  the  comprehensive 
approach  contained  in  H.R.  1  as  re- 
ported and  hope  that  in  the  future 
Congress  will  pass  many  of  the  provi- 
sions not  contained  in  the  Gonzalez- 
McKinney  substitute.  However.  It 
became  apparent  during  conference 
committee  deliberations  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion that  the  other  body  would  not 
consider  legislation  which  dealt  with 
such  a  wide  breadth  of  housing  issues. 

Because  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
produce  a  housing  authorization. 
Chairman  Gonzalez  and  Representa- 
tive McKinnet  labored  long  and  hard 
to  produce  a  bipartisan  substitute 
which  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Passage  of  the 
bipartisan  Gonzalez-McKinney  substi- 
tute will  facilitate  consideration  by 
the  other  body  of  similar  legislation 
and  make  it  likely  that  we  could  have 
a  housing  authorization  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  appar- 
ently some  would  continue  to  stymie 
this  Gonzalez-McKinney  compromise 
that  authorizes  such  sums  as  will  be 
appropriated,  by  raising  budget  con- 
cerns. Frankly  this  is  inappropriate 
and  misleading.  It  is  the  same  tech- 
nique and  debate  tactic  that  has 
worked  with  some  success  to  defeat 
housing  measures  in  the  past  few 
years  but  is  not  valid  in  today's  debate. 
The  policy  decisions  inherent  in  this 
Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute  are 
sound  and  should  not  be  defeated  on  a 
budget  basis.  This  legislation  author- 
izes the  basic  housing  and  conununity 
development  programs  for  1986  and 
1987.  The  legislation  extends  the  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  authority  and  pro- 
vides that  such  authorization  not 
exceed  the  budget  authority  estab- 
lished in  the  budget  resolution.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration housing  programs  and  the 
crime  and  flood  insurance  programs. 
The  current  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
premiiun  is  maintained  and  new  user 
fees  on  Fannie  Mae.  Freddie  Mac  and 
Ginne  Mae  products  are  prohibited. 

The  Gonzalez-McKiimey  substitute 
authorizes  the  continuation  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  and  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program.  These  impor- 
tant programs  are  authorized  at  such 
levels  as  may  be  established  in  appro- 
priations acts.  In  addition,  the  UDAG 
changes  so  important  to  our  colleagues 


from  the  South  and  West  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation.  This  change 
will  insure  that  the  highly  successful 
UDAG  Program  will  have  greater  geo- 
graphical balance. 

The  Gonzalez-McKiimey  substitute 
also  authorize  the  existing  low  income 
and  Government  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams at  levels  to  be  established  in  ap- 
propriation acts.  Modifications  to 
these  programs  which  have  bipartisan 
support  are  contained  in  the  substi- 
tute. These  changes  do  not  increase 
the  costs  of  these  programs  but  rather 
increase  the  efficiency  and  improve 
the  delivery  system  of  these  programs. 
Essential  programs  such  as  public 
housing.  Government  assisted  hous- 
ing, section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  and  the  congregate 
services  program  are  authorized  at  the 
levels  established  in  appropriations 
acts. 

There  are  two  provisions  which  I 
helped  write  in  this  substitute  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Members.  Title  IV  authorizes 
programs  to  assist  Communities  to 
provide  shelter  for  the  homeless.  This 
provision,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  re- 
ceived unanimous  bipartisan  support 
of  members  of  the  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  In  fact 
the  Emergency  Shelter  Program  is 
also  contained  in  the  Wylie  substitute. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  5 
years  of  effort  to  craft  a  program  to 
meet  the  shelter  needs  of  our  Nation's 
most  improverished  people.  It  is  a  re- 
finement of  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  House  on  four  separate  oc- 
casions and  it  deserves  to  pass  again 
and  be  enacted  into  law. 

This  program  would  reauthorize  the 
existing  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  administered  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  This 
program  has  been  very  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  providing  food  for  hungry 
Americans.  However,  since  the  pro- 
gram has  allocated  66  percent  of  its 
funds  for  food  allocation  it  has  not 
been  able  to  focus  properly  on  the 
shelter  needs  of  homeless  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  are 
2,000,000  homeless  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  existing  Government  and 
charitable  resources  cannot  hope  to 
shelter  this  huge  number  of  people. 
Every  night  shelters  from  New  York 
to  California  turn  homeless  people 
away  because  these  shelters  are  full. 
As  a  result.  Americans  are  forced  to 
suffer  the  indignity  and  the  life 
threatening  dangers  of  being  night 
after  night  on  the  street. 

The  Emergency  Shelter  Program 
contained  in  this  bill  will  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  have  a  safe 
place  to  sleep  and  could  save  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  lives.  It  does  so  in 
an  innovative  manner  which  builds 
upon  the  existing  effort  of  local  chari- 
table organizations  and  with  a  limited 
amount  of  Federal  involvement. 


Funds  authorized  by  this  program 
would  be  distributed  to  cities  and 
States  based  upon  the  Conununity  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  Program  for- 
mula. These  funds  could  be  used  by 
the  governmental  entity  or  it  could  be 
distributed  to  nonprofit  agencies 
which  have  the  capacity  to  assist  the 
homeless. 

Funds  from  this  program  could  only 
be  used  for  costs  associated  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures 
into  shelters  for  the  homeless.  Up  to 
15  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  to  provide  services  for  home- 
less but  only  if  the  services  were  not 
available  in  the  community  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  program. 

The  Emergency  Shelter  Program 
builds  upon  the  tremendous  efforts  of 
local  churches  and  charitable  organi- 
zations by  requiring  a  1-to-l  match  of 
local  effort  for  every  Federal  dollar. 
We  provide  flexibility  to  the  local 
community  in  generating  this  local 
match.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash, 
donation  of  a  building  or  materials, 
the  value  of  time  donated  by  volun- 
teers or  the  services  provided  to  the 
homeless.  In  effect  we  allow  the  local 
community  to  provide  that  which  is 
needed  most  by  the  homeless  in  that 
area.  As  a  result  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram structure  we  establish  account- 
ability for  Federal  investment— we 
know  how  each  Federal  dollar  will  be 
used— and  flexibility  for  local  commu- 
nities to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
their  community. 

The  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Pro- 
gram meets  the  Immediate  need  of 
providing  shelter  to  people  who  will 
face  life  threatening  situations  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  shelter.  But  the 
Gonzalez-McKinney  substitute  also 
looks  to  the  future.  It  authorizes  a 
pilot  program  which  will  demonstrate 
how  communities  can  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of .  a  given  homeless  individual. 
This  program,  authorized  by  my  col- 
league, Mary  Rose  Oakar,  would  dem- 
onstrate how  comprehensive  services 
such  as  health  care,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  mental  health  services,  and 
job  training  programs  can  move  the 
homeless  from  the  streets  or  emergen- 
cy shelters  Into  the  economic  main- 
stream of  our  nation.  Within  the  cur- 
rent budget  constraints  facing  Con- 
gress we  can't  expect  to  provide  this 
level  of  services  for  each  of  the 
2,000.000  homeless  Americans.  But  a 
pilot  program  which  funds  a  few  of 
these  transitional  housing  projects 
will  provide  a  model  for  communities 
to  replicate  with  their  own  funds.  In 
the  long  run,  transitional  housing  is 
the  best  hope  for  assisting  the  home- 
less. Today,  we  must  be  concerned 
with  meeting  the  most  urgent  housing 
need  in  our  Nation  and  that  is  to  pro- 
vide basic  and  safe  shelter  for  home- 
less Americans. 


I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  for  their  support  for 
a  change  In  the  UDAG  Program  which 
win  prohibit  the  use  of  UDAG  funds 
to  pirate  Jobs  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. As  my  colleagues  know,  current 
law  explicitly  prohibits  pirating  Job 
with  UDAG  funds.  However,  a  situa- 
tion is  my  district  tragically  demon- 
strates that  the  administration  does 
not  imderstand  the  clarity  of  current 
law.  As  a  result  of  the  loss  of  700  Jobs 
in  my  district,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  adopted. 
That  amendment  will  insure  that 
never  again  will  Jobs  be  stolen  from  St. 
Paul  or  any  other  city  in  this  nation 
with  UDAG  funds.  Passage  of  this  pro- 
vision should  send  a  clear  and  addi- 
tional message  to  this  administration 
that  the  approval  of  this  Amholst 
grant  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
meaning  of  current  law  and  seeks  to 
avoid  any  such  future  transgression.  It 
also  demonstrates  the  determination 
of  the  committee  and  indeed  this 
House  to  achieve  the  restoration  of 
Federal  funds  improperly  awarded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  support  this  legislation.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  maintain  the  Job 
creation  nature  of  the  UDAG  Pro- 
gram, absolutely  essential  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  wish  to  own  or  rent 
a  home,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  desperately 
need  a  safe  place  to  sleep. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  H.R.  1,  the  Housing  Act  of  1985, 
offered  t)y  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez],  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney].  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  gentlemen  for  their  diligent  and 
tireless  efforts  to  bring  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  being  offered 
today  is  a  modest,  bipartisan  proposal.  The 
amendment  reauthorizes  existing  housing  and 
community  development  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1987  and  provides  for  a  number  of 
much  needed  programmatic  changes  to  make 
these  programs  operate  more  efficiently.  In 
addition,  the  substitute  maintains  the  viability 
of  Federal  mortgage  programs  which  are 
under  attack  by  the  administration,  authorizes 
a  new  program  to  provide  homeownership  op- 
portunities for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies, and  increases  Federal  assistance  for  the 
homeless. 

On  October  1,  1985,  authority  for  a  number 
of  Federal  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  expired.  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  temporarily  extend  these  programs 
several  times  pending  action  on  a  comprehen- 
sive housing  reauthorization  bill.  Unlike  the 
substitute  being  offered  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  these  simple 
extenders  provided  no  long-term  stability  for 
Federal  housing  programs  and  contained 
none  of  the  much  needed  programmatic 
changes  included  In  the  substitute. 


For  example,  the  substitute  would  dramati- 
cally improve  the  operation  of  local  public 
housing  programs.  The  measure  provides  for 
a  change  in  the  allocation  in  public  housing 
operating  aasistanca  to  make  certain  that 
publk:  housing  authorities  [PHA's]  receive  the 
funds  they  need  to  property  maintain  existing 
units.  The  bill  would  require  that  the  perform- 
ance funding  system  be  updated  annually,  in 
consultatton  with  local  PHA's.  In  addition,  the 
measure  would  also  create  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram to  improve  and  modernize  the  physical 
condition  of  existing  public  housing  and  to  up- 
grade management  and  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  much  needed  public 
housing  changes,  the  substitute  would  also 
improve  and  extend  a  number  of  other  Impor- 
tant housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

First,  the  substitute  would  reauthorize  the 
Federal  crinrw  insurance  and  prohibit  any  in- 
creases In  premiums.  The  Federal  Crime  In- 
surance Program  is  particulariy  Important  In 
the  economically  distressed  areas  of  New 
York  City,  including  portions  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressk>nal  District,  which  I  represent.  The 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program  provktos  in- 
surance against  burglary  and  robbery  to 
homeowners  and  businesses  situated  In  high 
crime  areas  when  coverage  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  either  unaffordable  or  unavail- 
able. Federal  crime  Insurance  has  alk)wed 
small  businesses  to  flourish  in  New  York 
City's  most  distressed  neighborhoods.  These 
small  businesses  provide  much  needed  jobs 
and  services  in  the  most  economically  disad- 
vantaged areas  of  the  city  and  are  the  seeds 
of  economic  growth.  Without  Federal  crime  in- 
surance, many  of  these  businesses  would  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Crime  Insurance  Program  is  minimal  and  has 
been  declining  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
administration  has  continued  its  efforts  to  kill 
the  program.  Last  year,  the  administration 
took  a  back-door  approach  to  its  attack  on 
crime  Insurance  by  proposing  to  dramatically 
Increase  premiums  by  more  than  30  percent.  I 
authored  a  proviston  of  H.R.  1,  which  is  also 
part  of  the  substitute,  that  would  limit  in- 
creases in  crime  insurance  premiums. 

Second,  the  substitute  would  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  new  user  fees  on  Federal  mort- 
gage programs  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
ti'ation.  These  new  "taxes"  woukj  have  re- 
stiicted  the  ability  of  Federal  mortgage  agen- 
cies to  generate  new  mortgage  fundi  and 
would  have  substantially  increased  the  cost  of 
owning  a  moderately  priced  home. 

Third,  the  substitute  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  dramatically  restrict  eligibility  for 
FHA  mortgage  insurance.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1987  budget  proposal, 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  would  have  been 
limited  to  families  with  an  annual  income  of 
$40,000.  This  income  cap  alone  would  have 
meant  that  40  percent  fewer  families  in  New 
Yori<  would  have  qualified  for  an  FHA-lnsurad 
loan.  For  those  who  would  have  remained  eli- 
gible for  FHA  insured  mortgages,  closing 
costs  would  have  been  more  than  doubled 
under  the  administratton's  proposal  to  in- 
crease FHA  mortgage  insurance  premiums. 

The  substitute  makes  certain  that  FHA  pro- 
grams continue  to  serve  first  time  and  moder- 


ate income  home  buyers.  We  must  make  cer* 
tain  that  all  Americans  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  advantage  of  today's  favorable 
nKXtgage  rates. 

Fourth,  the  substitute  authorizes  a  new 
hon'>eownership  program  for  k>w-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  The  program  is  based  on 
the  highly  successful  Nehemlah  Project  In 
Brooklyn,  NY,  where  more  than  2,000  singia 
family  honf)es  have  been  built  In  a  prevlousty 
desolate  area.  The  Nehemlah  plan  brought  to- 
gether a  group  of  local  parishes  and  nonprofit 
groups  wNch  raised  the  initial  capital  for  the 
construction  of  the  homes.  With  the  help  of  in- 
novative construction  techniques  and  the  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  State  and  local 
officials  in  the  form  of  tax  abatements  and 
mortgage  financing,  tiie  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  has  become  a  reality  for  hundreds  of  k>w- 
and  moderate-income  New  Yorkers.  With  limit- 
ed Federal  assistance,  we  can  make  certain 
that  this  success  is  duplicated  across  the 
country. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  resources  art  be- 
coming more  scarce.  It  is  crucial  to  establish 
new  housing  programs  that  are  effective  and 
cost-efficient.  Nehemiah  is  one  of  those  pro- 
grams which  I  strongly  support. 

Fifth,  in  response  to  the  growing  and  tragic 
plight  of  the  homeless,  the  measure  estab- 
lishes a  National  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Board  to  oversee  and  Improve  existing  shelter 
programs.  In  addition,  the  substitute  author- 
izes a  new  grant  program  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  State,  k>cal,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  provide  shelter  to  the  homeless. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  makes 
certain  that  Federal  housing  programs  will 
continue  to  be  funded  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  Is  a  maior  vk^tory  given  the  Reagan 
admlnistratk>n's  continuing  efforts  to  temfiinate 
all  Federal  support  for  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  coming  to  office,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  slashed  federally  assisted 
housing  programs  by  more  than  60  percent. 
The  Presklent's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  pro- 
poses no  new  funds  for  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams and  would  rescind  or  defer  more  than 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
fiscal  year  1966  for  assisted  housing.  Under 
the  Presklent's  proposal  section  6  rental  as- 
sistance, housing  for  the  eklerly  and  handi- 
capped would  all  be  terminated.  Qlven  ttie 
dramatic  increase  In  honwlessness  across 
America,  and  the  shrinking  supply  of  safe, 
decent,  sffordable  housing  In  this  Nation,  the 
Presklent's  housing  proposals  are  harsh,  cnisl 
and  Irresponsible.  Presklent  Reagan  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the  historic  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Qbvemment  to  provMe  all  Ameri- 
cans with  a  safe  and  decent  place  to  live.  The 
substitute  being  offered  today  reaffirms  the 
Qovemment's  commitment  and  duty  to  pro* 
vkto  housing  assistance  to  the  poor  and  elder- 
ly- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vitally 

Important  legislation. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4746— the  Bipatisan 
Housing  Act  of  1966.  This  bipartisan  compro- 
mise comes  as  a  result  of  the  most  extensive 
set  of  hearings  on  housing  In  20  years.  It  also 
contes  after  a  full  year  of  discussion  and  com- 
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promise  with  our  colleagues  on  the  ottier  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  believe  this  measure  is  a  carefully  bal- 
anced arKl  responsitile  approach  to  fulfilling 
the  legitimate  Federal  role  of  providing  hous- 
irtg  assistance  to  low  and  moderate  income 
families  within  the  context  of  fiscal  restraint 
Indeed,  tfw  bill  before  us  today  is  an  example 
of  bipartisanship  at  its  very  best 

Late  last  spring,  the  Banking  Committee  re- 
ported a  $16.3  billion  housing  reauttrarization 
bM,  fully  a  64  percent  cut  since  1981.  This 
modest  figure  was  reduced  further  to  $14.3 
biHion  wtien  the  House  approved  Inclusion  of 
H.R.  1  in  the  omnibus  budget  reconciliation  bill 
of  1985.  Both  of  these  proposals  were  within 
budget  Granted,  our  committee  ordered  Its 
priorities  In  a  very  different  manner  than  the 
administration  would  have  done.  However,  this 
critical  decisionmaking — changing,  cutting, 
testing  and  yes,  the  creation  of  alternatives- 
represents  the  very  heart  of  the  autfnxization 
process.  All  too  often  auttxxizing  legislation  Is 
casually  dismissed  as  unnecessary  during  pe- 
riods of  budgetary  restraint  This  proposal  re- 
affirms our  committee's  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  continue  at  a  minimal  level  the  hous- 
ing programs  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people — a  commitment  this  administration 
does  not  have.  It  Is  clear  ttiat  due  to  huge 
program  cutbacks  In  the  last  6  years.  The 
housing  situatkMi  at  the  k>cal  level  Is  becorrv 
ing  severe.  In  a  community  like  mine  in 
Toledo,  OH,  ttie  backk>g  of  applicants  for 
decent  shelter  is  ctose  to  10,000. 

This  legislation  Is  an  attempt,  however 
modest  to  respond  to  the  housing  needs  of 
k>w-income  families  and  to  address  some  of 
the  criticism  leveled  at  ttie  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  In  the  (>ast 
Indeed,  If  some  of  ttie  proposals  wtirch  wouU 
affect  housing  that  are  being  discussed  in  the 
context  of  tax  reform  become  law,  this  mini- 
mal level  of  housing  support  we  reauttiorize 
today  will  provide  ttie  sole  Federal  activity  In 
the  provisnn  of  housing  for  k>w-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1,  ttie  housing  auttiorization 
t>ill,  and  I  commend  our  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs  for  Its  fine  work 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  this  important  and  long 
overdue  measure. 

This  bill  generally  extends,  through  fiscal 
year  1987,  most  of  ttie  housing  assistance 
programs  wittiout  specific  authorization  levels, 
with  the  actual  funding  to  t}e  set  for  Individual 
programs  ttwough  ttie  appropriations  process. 
For  50  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  committed  to  ttie  goal  of  making  home- 
ownership  possible  for  average  families  and 
provkfing  decent  knv-cost  housing  for  poor 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  administratk>n,  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposals  have  been  designed  to  abol- 
ish this  goal.  This  year  his  budget  recommen- 
dations would  deny  the  opportunity  for  home- 
ownership  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  and  all  but  eliminate  housing  as- 
sistance for  the  poor. 

Congress  has,  wisely,  provkJed  more  fund- 
ing tfian  ttie  administration  requested  in  each 
fiscal  year.  But  despite  this,  it  is  a  shocking 
fact  tfiat  HUD  housing  assistance  funds  have 
been  reduced  by  64  percent  since  1981,  and 


housing  programs  In  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration have  been  reduced  by  43  percent. 
Moreover,  the  admlnisttation  has  succeeded 
in  requiring  k>w-income  tenants  to  pay  a  larger 
stiare  of  ttieir  Income  to  rent  and  virtually  all 
new  construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation 
programs  t>y  HUD  have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  start  to  tum  back  the  administo-ation's 
attack  on  Federal  housing  assistance  and  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  providing  essential 
aid  for  housing  needs  for  all  Americans. 

The  bill  before  us  would  extend  a  number  of 
programs  that  have  provkJed  vital  assistance 
to  my  district  and  ttie  State  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  note  continued  authori- 
zation for  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grants  and  Urban  Development  Action  Grants 
Programs.  New  Jersey  has  consistently  com- 
peted successfully  In  the  UDAG  Program.  In 
fiscal  year  1985,  my  State  received  $51.73 
mlllkin  In  UDAG  funds  and  $110.82  under  the 
CDBG  Program. 

The  rental  rehabilitation  and  rental  devek)p- 
ment  [HcDAG]  grant  programs  are  reauttior- 
ized.  Under  these  programs  New  Jersey  re- 
ceived $5.56  mllton  In  rental  rehabilitation 
funds  and  $4.25  million  In  HoDAG  funds. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  the  bill's  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  public  housing  modernization 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1985  New  Jersey  re- 
ceived $4.8  millk>n  In  contract  auttiority  for 
modernization  and  $136  millk>n  In  budget  au- 
ttiority. 

I  am  particulariy  pleased  that  ttie  commit- 
tee's bill  will  reauthorize  the  sectkin  8  housing 
assistance  program,  the  public  housing  oper- 
ating funds  program,  the  Urtian  Homesteading 
Program  and  the  section  202  program  for  the 
eklerty  and  handk:apped.  In  my  district,  too, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram is  essential. 

The  bill  deals  with  ttie  growing  problem  of 
sfielter  for  the  homeless  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Board  in 
HUD  to  oversee  operations  of  the  existing 
emergency  food  distribution  and  shelter  pro- 
gram and  to  administer  two  new  shelter  pro- 
grams. One  would  demonsttate  ttie  devek)(>- 
ment  of  support  services  for  ttie  homeless 
and  ttie  ottier  woukl  provkle  Federal  akl  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  State,  kx»l,  and 
charitable  shelter  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  addresses  our  Na- 
tion's housing  needs  wisely  and  fairty,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vwMld  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Devek)pment  for  his  leader- 
ship on  H.R.  1,  and  his  continuous  efforts  to 
assist  ttie  American  people  living  In  ttie  U.S. 
territories  to  obtain  decent  housing. 

We  In  the  Virgin  Islands  are  experiencing  a 
severe  housing  and  mortgage  shortage  and  the 
only  alternative  left  to  many  families  is  the 
Farmers  Home  Adminlsto'atlon.  And  even  this 
alternative  has  been  jeopardized  by  the  Admin- 
istration's recission  and  subsequent  deferral  of 
ttie  funds  necessary  to  keep  ttie  program  mn- 
ning.  I  am  hopeful  that  all  ttiat  will  soon  be 
behind  us  now,  and  we  can  get  on  with  the 
important  task  of  provkling  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans. 


Again,  I  wouM  like  to  ttiank  Mr.  Gonzalez 
and  ttie  members  of  his  committee  for  tttair 
commitment  to  this  kleal  and  for  ttie  support 
and  concern  ttiat  tfiey  have  shown  for  the 
people  living  in  ttie  U.S.  territories. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
McCloskkt]  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  AuCow.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1  the  bill  Just  debated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  1349,  which  passed 
the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DON'T  PLAY  WITH  MELTDOWN 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ill-fated  Soviet  nuclear  reactor  at 
Chernobyl  was  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  controlled  chain-reaction.  Not 
many  people  realize  that  the  clrctila- 
tion  of  currency  Is  based  on  a  similar 
principle.  At  the  core  is  confidence 
which,  as  an  astute  observer  has  put 
it,  is  nothing  but  sleeping  suspicion.  If 
provoked,  a  chain  reaction  of  suspicion 
may  trigger  a  meltdown  of  the  dollar. 

Just  how  precarious  is  the  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar  is  shown 
by  a  full-page  paid  advertisement  that 
has  appeared  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune,  the  largest  American 


newspaper  in  Europe,  and  also  in  the 
leading  German  daily,  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeitung,  inserted  by 
Johann  Phlllpp  von  Bethmann,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Bethmann  Bank  in 
Frankfurt.  It  says,  among  others: 

The  game  is  over.  The  dollar  hu  had  it. 

Get  out  of  the  dollar  before  it  1b  too  latet 

The  dollar  Is  as  rotten  as  a  rotten  apple. 
Drop  It! 

SeU  the  bad  dollar. 

Help  make  the  dollar  lighter.  You  will  be 
helping  yourself,  your  country  and  your 
currency.  Oet  out  of  the  dollarl  Down  with 
the  dollar  exchange  rate! 

The  summlteers  at  Tokyo  were  play- 
ing with  meltdown.  Confidence  is 
shaken,  suspicion  is  rampant.  Jawbon- 
ing won't  stop  the  chain  reaction 
threatening  the  dollar,  any  more  than 
it  stopped  the  nuclear  inferno  at  Cher- 
nobyl. The  proper  way  of  preventing  a 
meltdown  of  the  dollar  is  to  reinforce 
confidence  by  fixing  the  dollar's  gold 
content. 

[Advertisement  from  the  International 
Herald  Tribune] 

December  13,  J98S. 
To:  All  Dollar  Holders  around  the  World. 
To:  All  Central  Banks. 

Ladies  Ain>  OnmjCKXN:  The  game  is  over. 
The  dollar  has  had  It.  Caution! 

Oet  out  of  the  dollar  before  It  la  too  late. 

Oet  out  of  the  dollar  at  least  until  the 
dollar  is  where  It  belongs:  At  no  more  than 
DM1. SO  fori  U.S.  dottar. 

The  dollar  is  as  rotten  as  a  rotten  apple. 
Drop  it!  The  rotten  parts  of  the  dollar  are 
hundreds  of  billions  in  lost  dollar  loans  all 
over  the  world  and  in  the  U.S.  Itselfl 

Sell  the  bad  dollar.  Help  make  the  dollar 
higher.  That  would  be  prevention  of  the 
great  big  crash  at  the  very  last  minute. 

You  "make"  exchange  rates.  You  also  de- 
termine the  dollar  exchange  rate,  not  the 
central  banks  alone.  They  have  all  reached 
the  end  (of  their  wits,  also).  Contribute  to 
the  long  overdue  exchange  rate  adjustment 
now. 

Oet  out  of  the  dollarl  Down  with  the 
dollar  exchange  rate!  You  would  be  helping 
yourself,  your  country  and  your  currency. 
You  would  be  helping  the  world  economy 
and,  above  all,  the  highly  Indebted  nations. 
And  finally  you  would  be  helping  the 
U.SA.,  Its  economy  and  the  U.8.  dollar 
itself.  With  substantial  devaluation,  there 
would  t>e  a  leas  severe  crash,  less  bankrupt- 
cies and,  in  the  end,  a  once  more  healthy 
dollar. 

Help  make  certain  that  this  happens— by 
getting  out  of  the  dollar  now! 

It  would  l>e  the  last  chance  for  an  "emer- 
gency landing"  of  the  world  economy.  This 
emergency  landing  Is  better  than  crash 
landing. 

Please  act  now  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.P.  voN  BrmMAmi. 


TRADE  BILL  FOCUSES  ON 
UNFAIR  PRACTICES 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  disctiss  the  international 
trade  bill  which  will  soon  come  before 


the  House.  In  particular.  I  wish  to  talk 
about  the  heart  of  the  bUl-the  title 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  trade  bill  is  a  huge  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Focusing  on  unfair 
trading  practices,  it  will  back  up  the 
rhetoric  of  "free  but  fair  trade"  with 
action. 

The  bill  is  not  protectionist.  It  does 
not  automatically  or  mechanistically 
mandate  Import  restrictions  like,  for 
example,  the  textile  bill  doe" 

Yes;  the  bill  is  trade  restrictive;  it 
seeks  to  restrict  unfair  trade.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  President  wants  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  restricting 
imf air  trade  is  bad  for  the  country,  let 
him  tell  them. 

The  goal  of  the  administration's 
trade  policy  continues  to  be  the  defeat 
of  protectionism  at  home,  rather  than 
the  elimination  of  unfair  trade  abroad. 

I  believe  that  if  the  administration 
concentrated  on  doing  a  thorough  job 
on  imfair  trade,  it  would  not  have  to 
spend  as  much  time  worrying  about 
protectionism  in  Congress. 

This  trade  bill  will  ensure  that  the 
U.S.  Government  does  a  thorough  job 
on  unfair  trade.  It  would  transform 
the  Government  into  an  active  advo- 
cate of  American  economic  interests, 
while  leaving  ultimate  Presidential  dis- 
cretion intact. 

The  bill  does  not  force  the  President 
to  impose  Import  restrictions.  What 
the  bill  does  is  require  the  President  to 
investigate  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  engage  the  offending  party 
in  negotiations  to  eliminate  or  offset 
the  practice.  The  ultimate  decision  of 
whether  to  retaliate  or  take  other 
action  affecting  trade  flows  rests  with 
the  administration. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  requires  the 
administration  to  vigorously  press 
America's  case  on  unfair  trade  when 
our  workers'  and  firms'  Interests  are  at 
stake.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
requiring  it  to  cut  off  imports.  That  is 
not  protectism;  it  is  activism;  it  is  ad- 
vocacy. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  trade  laws 
be  used  and  that  the  Government  ini- 
tiate the  use  of  them  when  our  rights 
imder  international  law  are  violated. 

True,  in  certain  circumstances,  the 
bill  creates  a  basis  for  action  that 
would  go  beyond  the  GATT.  But  is  ad- 
dressing practices  which  are  unfair 
and  burdensome  tantamotmt  to  pro- 
tectism Just  because  no  international 
consensus  yet  exists  on  how  they 
should  be  treated?  Hardly. 

Prodding  the  GATT  to  extend  its 
discipline  to  new  areas  of  unfair  trade 
is  a  delicate  task.  However,  that 
should  not  cause  us  to  shy  away  from 
it.  To  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
should  and  must  lead  the  GATT.  If  we 
don't  do  it,  you  can  be  certain  no  one 
else  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  strong  policy 
statement  from  Congress,  I  fear  the 


administration  will  fail  to  press  Ameri- 
ca's case  decisively  in  what  I  regard  as 
a  make  or  break  round  for  the  GATT. 
We  need  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col* 
leagues  to  give  it  careful  consider* 
atlon. 


"UNEMPLOYMENT"  A 
CONTINUING  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  HAYES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  Messages 
have  disguised  the  impact  of  the  trade 
deficit  and  the  Federal  deficit.  His 
Economic  Reports  have  hidden  the 
true  facts  on  joblessness.  They  violate 
the  mandate  of  the  Hawkins-Himi- 
phrey  Act  to  bring  officially  measured 
unemployment  down  to  4  percent.  His 
latest  budget  conceals  the  big  welfare 
given  to  chosen  corporations  through 
tax  giveaways.  It  hides  the  fact  that 
excessive  military  contracts  are  a  way 
of  laundering  money  into  the  political 
action  committees  that  support  the 
party  of  privilege.  Unfortunately,  the 
major  media  have  allowed  him  to  get 
away  with  it. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's urgent  need  to  adopt  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  the  high  unemploy- 
ment and  putting  the  American  people 
back  to  work. 

The  national  figures  on  officially 
measured  imemployment  for  April 
1986  show  that  7.1  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  which  means 
that  B.3  million  Americans  are  looking 
for  work.  Unemployment  among  mi- 
norities and  minority  youth  is  propor- 
tionately much,  much  worse.  Black 
unemployment  is  14.8  percent  and 
black  youth  unemployment  is  a  stag- 
gering 42.6  percent. 

"The  Pull  Employment  Action 
Coimcil,  a  coalition  of  religious,  labor, 
civil  rights,  and  youth  groups,  asserted 
that  after  taking  accoimt  of  underem- 
ployed workers  and  those  so  discour- 
aged that  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  forces,  the  real  imemploy- 
ment rate  was  18  percent  In  April."  * 

In  1978,  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  was  enacted  to  deal  with 
our  Nation's  unemployment.  The  act 
calls  for  the  President  to  work  toward 
full  employment,  but  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  effort  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

On  May  6, 1986,  the  Tokyo  Econom- 
ic Declaration,  issued  by  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States,  Japan.  West  Ger- 
many, Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Canada,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  8- 


I  April  Unemployment  Wu  1%.  Labor  Dept.  Bayi, 
by  Robert  D.  Henhey,  Jr..  The  New  York  Tlmee,  8- 

s-se.  p.  81. 
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day   summit   meeting;    among    other 
things,  stated: 

Since  our  last  meeting,  we  liave  had  some 
success  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs  to  meet 
additions  to  the  labor  force,  but  unemploy- 
ment remains  excessively  high  in  many  of 
our  countries.  Noninflationary  growth 
remain  the  biggest  single  contributor  to  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  unemployment, 
but  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  policies 
which  encourage  job  creation,  particularly 
in  new  and  high-technology  industries,  and 
in  small  business. 

To  address  this  void.  I.  along  with  10 
Members  of  the  House,  introduced  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1985. 
designed  to  create  an  environment 
where  true  sustainable  economic  re- 
covery is  achieved  by  establishing  a 
Presidential  program  designed  to 
reduce  high  unemployment.  Our  coun- 
try's strongest  line  of  defense  will  not 
be  achieved  through  record  military 
budgets,  but  through  providing  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  every  American 
citizen.  The  greatest  threat  to  people 
who  are  stricken  by  poverty,  homeless- 
ness.  and  hunger  does  not  come  from 
any  external  source,  but  from  jobless- 
ness. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  greatest 
threat  to  people  who  are  stricken  by 
poverty,  homelessness,  and  hunger 
does  not  come  from  any  external 
source,  but  from  joblessness.  Without 
a  decent,  income-providing  job,  it  is 
impossible  to  plan  a  decent  future, 
provide  for  family  security,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mainstream  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

With  all  the  debates  on  deficit  re- 
ductions, have  we  yet  done  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  decrease  that 
would  be  achieved  by  bringing  official- 
ly measured  unemployment  rate  down 
by  1  percent? 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  report  [February  19861 
estimates  that  every  1  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  officially  measured  unem- 
ployment would  decrease  the  federal 
defict  by  $44  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987.*  A  3-percent  reduction  in  the  un- 
employment rate  would  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion. 

EFFECT  ON  CBO  BASELINE  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  OF  A  1 
PERCENTAGE-POINT  LOWER  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  BE- 
GINNING JANUARY  1986 

(By  fool  XV:  ai  bSoB  al  dotan] 


EFFECT  ON  CBO  BASEUNE  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  Of  A  1 
PERCENTAGE-POINT  LOWER  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  BE- 
GINNING JANUARY  1986-Continued 

[By  fism  yw:  m  Mian  al  dotan] 
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If  more  people  were  familiar  with 
these  estimates  then  perhaps  we  could 
also  begin  to  formulate  goals  for 
bringing  officially  measured  imem- 
ployment  down  to  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey 4-percent  goal  over  a  number  of 
years. 

What  this  coimtry  needs  today  is  a 
civilian  equivalent  of  military  spend- 
ing. That  means  a  total  legislative 
package  dealing  with  shorter  work 
year  with  no  reduction  in  pay,  child 
care,  health,  housing,  environment. 
Social  Seciu-ity,  public  works,  progres- 
sive taxation,  and  all  the  other  quality 
of  life  actions  needed  to  attain  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Income  and  Jobs  Action 
Act,  H.R.  1398. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  We  may  be  able 
to  take  some  steps  in  this  direction  if  a 
better  House  and  a  much  better 
Senate  are  elected  this  year.  We  might 
even  be  able  to  force  the  White  House 
to  back  down  on  a  few  issues  and  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto  on  other  mat- 
ters. 

But  that's  hardly  enough.  The  com- 
prehensive approach  of  the  Income 
and  Jobs  Action  Act  requires  a  White 
House  and  a  Congress  dedicated  to  the 
high  ideal  of  expanding  genuine  free- 
dom for  everyone.  Indeed,  one  might 
say  that  the  Income  and  Jobs  Action 
Act  is  a  job  description  for  the  kind  of 
President  that  American  needs  In  the 
White  House. 

True  and  meaningful  economic  re- 
covery must  include  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  oiu-  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  because  without  it,  the  promise  of 
a  full  economic  recovery  remains 
wholly  an  iUusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  55  Members  of  the 
House,  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  oiu"  concerned  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored,  H.R.  1398.  This  bill  is  a  leg- 
islative vehicle  which  when  enacted 
will  significantly  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  our  coimtry,  without  infla- 
tion, and  will  also  significantly  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  I  again,  invite  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  isle 
to  join  as  cosponsor  of  the  Income  and 
Jobs  Action  Act,  H.R.  1398.  Let  your 
constituents  know  that  you  consider 
unemployment  a  top  priority.  To  co- 
sponsor,  contact  me  personally  or  call 


me  in  my  office  on,  225-4372.  A  copy 
of  the  bill  is  attached. 
H.R.  1398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLZ 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1985". 

THE  RIGHT  TO  EARM  A  UVIIIO 

Sec.  2.  (a)  E^rery  adult  American  able  and 
willing  to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work 
has  the  right  to  a  free  choice  among  oppor- 
tunities for  useful,  productive  and  fulfilling 
paid  employment  (part-  or  full-time)  at 
decent  wages  or  for  self-employment. 

(b)  All  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
commissions  shall  plan  and  carry  out  their 
policies,  programs,  projects,  and  budgets  in 
a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  conditions  under  which 
all  adult  Americans  may  freely  exercise  this 
right. 

(c)  Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
nor  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
commission  may  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
mote recession,  stagnation,  or  involuntary 
unemployment  as  a  means  of  reducing 
wages  and  salaries  or  inflation. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  AM  ADEQUATE  STANDARD  OF 
LIVING  or  AMERICANS  ITNABLX  TO  WORK  FOR 
PAY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Every  adult  American  unable  to 
work  for  pay  has  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  that  rises  with  increases 
in  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  socie- 
ty. 

(b)  No  adult  American  shall  be  Judged 
unable  to  work  merely  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  suitable  paid  employment  op- 
portunities at  a  given  time  or  place  or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  previous  employment. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  such  opportunities 
and  until  such  opportunities  can  be  provid- 
ed under  section  2,  an  adult  American  able 
and  willing  to  work  for  pay  shall  be  provid- 
ed with  whatever  Income  is  required  to 
maintain  a  moderate  level  of  living,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

CONVERSION  TO  EXPANDING  CIVILIAN  SECTORS 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  the  first  annual  message  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  include  specific  propos- 
als for  a  Conversion  Planning  Fund,  to  be 
administered  by  such  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  such  Fund  shall  be  to 
promote  short-  and  long-term  plans  for 
coping  with  declines  in  civilian  or  military 
activities  by  developing  specific  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  (including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  feasibility  studies,  education,  training 
on  the  job.  and  inducements  for  whatever 
increased  labor  mobility  may  be  necessary 
and  desirable)  for  the  expansion  of  econom- 
ic activities  in  sectors  where  additional  or 
improved  goods  or  services  are  needed. 

(c)  In  addition  to  such  other  funds  as  may 
be  authorized,  such  Fund  shall  Include  no 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  military  purposes  during  each  sub- 
sequent year. 

LOCALLY  BASED  OVER-ALL  PLANNING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter 
in  each  annual  economic  report  and  budget 
message,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  staged  program  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  rights  set  forth  in 
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sections  2  and  3  may  be  fully  and  freely  en- 
Joyed  and  to  set  forth  how  the  Fund  created 
by  section  4  may  be  most  productively  used. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent or  counterbalance  undue  concentration 
of  Federal  or  corporate  power  by  fostering 
recovery  and  full  employment  planning  by- 
CD  town,  city,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  agricultural  areas  of  the  country; 

(2)  small  and  large  business  enterprises; 
labor  organizations  and  trade  unions;  the 
unemployed:  nonprofit,  voluntary,  and  co- 
operative organizations  (including  neighbor- 
hood, tenant  and  home  owners'  aaaociations 
and  corporations);  women;  and  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities; 

(3)  broad-based  local  partnerships  in 
which  the  groups  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(l)and  (2)  cooperate— 

(A)  to  assess  unmet  needs  in  their  areas, 
including  the  need  for  voluntary  leisure  aa 
well  as  for  goods,  services,  adequate  income, 
employment  at  good  wages,  and  volunteer 
activities; 

(B)  to  survey  the  supply  of  labor  resources 
and  of  managerial,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal skills  that  might  be  used  in  meeting  such 
needs; 

(C)  to  analyze  the  potential  for  obtaining 
necessary  funds  from  various  combinations 
of  private  and  public  sources  without  imdue 
reliance  on  Federal  funding; 

(D)  to  develop  goals  for  the  future 
(through  the  year  2000)  of  their  area;  and 

(E)  in  the  light  of  the  activities  conducted 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D),  to 
initiate  high  priority  action  projects  that 
attain  prompt  progress  toward  such  goals 
through  both  private  and  public  agencies 
and  market  and  non-market  processes. 

(c)  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
mote conditions  for  more  self -empowerment 
by  people  victimized  by  discrimination  in 
hiring,  training,  wages,  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
flu,  or  promotion  on  the  basis  of  prejudice 
concerning  race,  ethnic  bacltground,  gender, 
age,  religion,  station  in  life,  political  or 
sexual  orientation,  or  personal  disability. 

(d)  Such  program  shall  Include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  general  and  specific  poli- 
cies and  projects  designed— 

(1)  to  provide  quick  action  through  reduc- 
tions in  real  and  nominal  interest  rates,  vol- 
untary work-sharing  arrangements,  and  a 
program  of  private  and  public  works  and 
services  to  use  the  abilities  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  repairing  and  improving  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  of  private  Industry, 
public  facilities,  human  services,  and  natu- 
ral resources; 

(2)  to  provide  improved  Federal  incentives 
for  small  and  large  business  enterprises; 
labor  organizations  and  trade  unions;  the 
imemployed;  and  non-profit,  voluntary,  and 
cooperative  organizations  (including  neigh- 
borhood, tenant,  and  home  owners'  associa- 
tions and  corporations),  with  the  receipt  of 
any  Federal  incentives  by  larger  corpora- 
tions conditioned  on  their  performance  in 
living  up  to  well-defined  standards  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility,  including  the  obligation 
regularly  to  certify  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulations  governing  working  condi- 
tions, labor  relations,  affirmative  action,  en- 
vironmental protection,  taxation,  election 
contributions,  and  bribery  at  home  or 
abroad; 

(3)  to  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  pro- 
mote creative  initiatives  by  local  and  State 
governments  and  their  agencies  in  planning 
and  budgeting  for  genuine  recovery  and  a 
full  employment  society; 

(4)  to  promote  staged  reductions  in  paid 
working  time  by  reducing  the  average  work 


week  In  manufacturing  to  no  more  thaui  35 
hours  without  any  oorreapondinf  lOM  In 
weekly  wages; 

(5)  to  vastly  increase  the  opportunitlei  for 
voluntary  part-time  employment  with  full 
fringe  beneftta; 

(6)  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
needed  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  increased 
unemployed  caused  by  the  increased  use  of 
technology; 

(7)  to  provide  for  vastly  improved  educa- 
tion, training,  and  retraining  of  managers, 
technicians,  the  employed,  amd  the  unem- 
ployed; 

(8)  to  prevent  plauit  closings  through  tX\ 
feasible  means  (including  conversion  to 
other  forms  of  production  and  ownership) 
and  provide  stauidards  (Including  measures 
such  as  appropriate  advance  notice,  termi- 
nation payments,  and  extension  of  health 
benefits)  for  any  corporation  planning  to 
close,  substantially  reduce,  or  relocate  its 
operations: 

(9)  to  promote  conversion  from  militaov  to 
civilian  production;  and 

(10)  to  control  Inflation. 

mrLnmrrATJOH 
Sw.  6.  (a)  Aa  part  of  the  annual  program 
developed  by  the  President  under  section  6, 
the  President  shall  transmit  in  the  annual 
economic  report  to  Congress  a  short-  and 
long-range  schedule  for  implementing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  implementation  schedule  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  reductions  in  the  military  budget: 

(2)  recommendations  for  increased  reve- 
nues through  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  wasteful  tax  expenditures  and  other  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws: 

(3)  reduction  in  Interest  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt  by  reductions  in  both  reid  amd 
nominal  interest  rates  and  Federal  deficits: 

(4)  recommendations  for  the  appropriate 
use  and  direction  of  public  and  private  pen- 
sion funds;  and 

(5)  the  creation  or  promotion  of  private 
and  public  development  banks,  particularly 
in  neighborhoods  and  other  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  poverty. 

(c)  The  implementation  schedule  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  educational  activities 
within  each  State  on  locally-based  overadl 
planning,  with  special  attention  to  educa- 
tional processes  that  promote  and  use  the 
creative  abilities  of  small,  medium,  and 
large  business,  of  labor  organizations  and 
the  imemployed,  and  of  nonprofit  voluntary 
and  cooperative  organizations:  and 

(2)  timeUbles  for  developing  the  condi- 
tions for  progress  in  attaining  the  policy 
goals  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  outlays  proposed  by  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
shall  be  presented  in  terms  not  only  of  gross 
outlays  but  also  of  net  outlays,  computed 
with  a  full  estimation  of  any  Immediate 
impact  additional  employment  may  have 
In- 

(1)  reducing  outlays  by  reducing  the 
number  of  people  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  public  assistance,  and  other 
transfer  payments  (without  necessarily  in- 
cluding reduced  outlays  resulting  from  im- 
provements in  public  health  and  safety): 
and 

(2)  increasing  tax  receipts  as  a  result  of 
more  individuals  earning  income  subject  to 
social  security  and  income  taxes  and  more 
business  enterprises,  particularly  small  busi- 
ness, earning  the  larger,  more  stable,  and 
less  subsidized  total  profiU  possible  under 
conditions  of  full  employment. 


FEMA  WANTS  OUT  OF  DISASTER 
RECOVERY  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  RIDGE  Mked  and  wai  given 
permission  to  addreu  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  CFEMA]  pub- 
lished In  the  April  18  Federal  Register 
I  think  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of 
my  colleaigues. 

In  those  regulations,  FEMA  pro- 
poses drastic  reductions  In  the  amount 
of  Federal  support  that  would  be  pro- 
vided to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  event  of  natural  disasters. 

FEMA's  disaster  recovery  programs 
are  separated  into  two  categories, 
public  and  Individual  assistance.  Indi- 
vidual assistance  consists  of  Individual 
and  family  grants,  temporary  housing, 
crisis  counseling,  and  disaster  unem- 
ployment assistance.  The  Disaster 
Relief  Act  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  100  percent  of  certain 
costs  associated  with  Presidentlally  de- 
clared disasters.  While  the  Federal 
Government  currently  finances  many 
of  those  individual  assistance  pro- 
grams at  100  percent,  the  new  cost- 
sharing  regulations  propose  reducing 
some  programs  to  a  75-percent  Federal 
share,  with  State  and/or  local  govern- 
ments picking  up  the  remaining  25 
percent.  Public  assistance  programs 
are  debris  removal  and  the  repair  or 
replacement  of  uninsured  damage  to 
public  property,  such  as  roads  and 
public  buildings.  While  this  Federal 
Government  share  of  these  programs 
has  been  established  at  75  percent. 
FEMA  proposes  unbelievably  strict, 
new  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
programs.  And,  If  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments substantiate  damage  of  in- 
credible proportions  sufficient  to  qual- 
ify for  the  public  assistamce  programs 
under  the  proposed  regulations, 
FEMA  then  proposes  to  reduce  the 
Federal /State  and  local  match  to  ap- 
proximately 50-60,  according  to  a  slid- 
ing scale. 

To  give  an  example,  Pennsylvania 
had  three  major  disasters  in  1985— tor- 
nadoes in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
Hurricane  Gloria,  and  flooding  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley,  which  also 
caused  extensive  damage  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia.  Even  with  three 
major  disasters  in  1985,  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage,  under 
FEMA's  new  eligibility  and  cost-shar- 
ing proposals,  Pennsylvania  would  not 
have  been  eligible  for  public  assistance 
programs.  Had  FEMA  made  no  contri- 
butions to  debris  removal  auid  to  the 
repair  of  public  property  in  my  State 
in  1985,  the  Pennsylvania  State  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  required  to 
spend  an  additional  $11  million  that 
year,  Wisconsin  officials  report  that 
their  State  would  have  to  sustain  a 
bare  minimum  of  $4.4  million  in  unln- 
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sured  damage  to  public  facilities  to 
even  be  considered  for  Federal  partici- 
pation, and  that  two  of  the  last  three 
disasters  in  that  State  would  have 
been  ineligible  under  the  new  rules. 
Kentucky  calculations  show  that,  de- 
spite frequent  and  severe  flooding 
problems,  no  disaster  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  would 
have  been  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance. In  FEMA  region  V,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  new  formula  would  have  reduced 
public  assistance  disaster  declarations 
by  73  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  regulations  have 
been  promulgated,  obviously,  with  no 
consideration  of  the  massive  and  unex- 
pected burden  they  would  place  on 
State  treasuries.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments already  provide  between  75 
and  85  percent  of  the  costs  of  emer- 
gency management  programs.  And  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues  from  personal 
experience  that  following  a  natural 
disaster  is  the  very  worst  time  to  place 
such  major  burdens  on  local  govern- 
ments, which  wiU  surely  be  financially 
strapped. 

Under  the  new  cost-sharing  regula- 
tions, 61  of  the  Nation's  last  111  disas- 
ters would  have  been  ineligible  for 
public  assistance  programs. 

Clearly,  FEMA  officials  want  out  of 
the  disaster  recovery  business,  despite 
the  congressional  mandate  contained 
in  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  These  ac- 
tions go  far  beyond  any  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  Gramm-Rudman  legisla- 
tion. They  cannot  be  justified  or  legiti- 
mized with  deficit  reduction  explana- 
tions. I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  stopping  these  proposed 
regulations  which  begin  what  I  believe 
is  a  process  to  eliminate  Federal  in- 
volvement in  disaster  recovery. 


SANDINISTAS  SHOWING  THEIR 
TRUE  COLORS 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  this  afternoon 
to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, entitled  "Sandinistas  Showing 
True  Colors." 

The  significance  of  this  editorial  is 
that  it  appears  in  a  paper  that  has 
consistently  criticized  the  President's 
attempt  to  aid  the  Contras  in  Central 
America. 

The  other  significance  of  this  edito- 
rial is  that  apparently  the  editors  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  now  under- 
stand the  duplicity  of  the  arguments 
being  made  by  the  Sandinista  Commu- 
nists. Specifically,  they  criticize  the 
Sandinistas  for  stating  the  fact  that 
they  want  to  engage  in  the  Contadora 
process,   but  now  that  a  Contadora 


treaty  date  has  been  set  for  signing 
June  6,  once  again  they  have  backed 
off. 

It  is  evident  now  to  all  of  us  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  not  in  fact  interested 
in  peace  in  that  region.  They  are 
simply  stalling  for  time  in  order  to 
continue  their  military  buildup. 

This  editorial  summarizes  it  very 
adequately  in  the  last  sentence  where 
it  states:  "In  continuing  to  flout  Con- 
tadora, the  Sandinistas  prove  that 
peace  is  not  a  goal  of  their  revolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  May  13, 
1986] 
Samdihistas  Srowing  Truk  Colors 
The  Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua  are  waving 
the  flag  of  their  true  colors.  By  stubbornly 
refusing  to  get  on  board  with  Contradora. 
the  Sandinistas  have   hoisted— if  not  the 
bloody    red   of   communism— the   tiresome 
camouflage    and    fatigue-green    hues    that 
show  off  leftists'  fondness  for  the  gim. 

The  Sandinistas'  recalcitrance  spoiled  an 
April  attempt  to  rekindle  the  Contradora 
pact,  and  since  then  its  sponsoring  nations 
have  labored  valiantly  to  revive  it.  They 
have  managed  to  set  a  June  6  signing  date 
that  every  Central  American  country  but 
Nicaragua  has  at  least  tentatively  accepted. 
Among  otlier  provisions,  the  draft  version  of 
the  agreement  could  limit  the  size  of  both 
armies  and  arsenals  in  those  countries. 

The  Sandinistas'  main  gripe  seems  to  lie 
in  that  key  provision— Contadora's  call  for 
arms  limits.  And,  in  general  objections  to 
the  treaty.  President  Daniel  Ortega  dredges 
up  his  well-worn  contention  that  the  pact 
could  pave  the  way  for  a  U.S.-backed  ouster 
of  the  Sandinista  government. 

Ortega  falls  to  see  the  clear  opportunity 
Contadora  provides  for  limiting  U.S.  actions 
in  his  part  of  the  world.  The  treaty  calls  for 
an  end  to  the  presence  of  foreign  advisers  in 
the  region  and  would  prohibit  Central 
American  nations  from  carrying  out  joint 
military  exercises  with  outside  armies. 
While  Nicaragua  would  be  forced  to  ship  Its 
Cuban  advisers  home,  the  United  States 
would  lose  the  prerogative  of  keeping  advis- 
ers In  Honduras  and  training  U.S.  troops 
there. 

But  the  evenhandedness  of  the  pact  fails 
to  sway  Ortega,  probably  because  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  not  interested  in  fairness.  On  the 
arms-limits  provision,  for  example,  Ortega  Is 
typically  dupllcitous.  He  vows  to  keep  all 
"defensive  weapons,"  but  he  consents  to 
consider  abandoning  "offensive  weapons." 
Even  accepting  that  farfetched  proposition, 
Nicaragua  would  have  to  discard  some  of  its 
high-tech  hardware— or  at  least  agree  not  to 
replace  it— and  pare  down  its  army. 

The  Sandinistas  have  built  the  largest, 
best-equipped  army  in  Central  America. 
They  support  a  military  force  of  50,000  reg- 
ulars. 100.000  reservists  and  150.000  militia 
members  in  the  countryside.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  have  supplied  them  with 
hardware  well  beyond  the  budgets  of  their 
hard-pressed  neighbors,  including  100  T-55 
tanks  and  at  least  a  half-dozen  Hind  Ml-24 
helicopter  giuiships.  By  contrast,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua's  neighbor  to  the  south, 
doesn't  even  msdntain  an  army.  Nicaragua 
obviously  doesn't  need  such  force  to  defend 
Itself  in  its  neighborhood. 


Neither  Nicaragua  nor  the  rest  of  the 
region  should  embrace  an  ill-conceived 
agreement.  But  a  three-year  gestation  seems 
to  have  produced  a  fair  and  temperate 
effort  to  achieve  peace  In  Central  America. 
In  continuing  to  flout  Contadora,  the  Sandi- 
nistas prove  that  peace  Is  not  a  goal  of  their 
revolution. 
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BLATNIK  RECEIVES  ASMSA 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, our  former  colleague  and  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Blatnik,  received  the  Public  Service 
Award  of  the  Association  of  Metropoli- 
tan Sewerage  Agencies,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  some  100  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities. 

This  distinguished  award  was  con- 
ferred upon  Chairman  Blatnik  in  com- 
memoration of  the  30th  armiversary  of 
the  signing  into  law  of  the  first  Feder- 
al water  pollution  control  law.  I  con- 
gratulate ASMSA  for  its  recognition  of 
this  third  decade  of  the  clean  water 
law  and  John  Blatnik  on  receiving  this 
well-deserved  and  truly  earned  award. 
In  1955.  John  Blatnik  drafted  a  bill, 
the  three   basic   elements  of  which 
were  to  become  the  cornerstone  of 
America's     decades-long,     nationwide 
fight  to  clean  up  increasingly  polluted 
waters.  Blatnik.  foreseeing  the  nation- 
wide scope  of  the  pollution  problem 
and  certain  that  others  in  the  Con- 
gress would  share   his  concern  and 
desire   to   act,    reserved   the    Caucus 
Room  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  for  a  meeting  to  which  were 
invited   all   Members    of    the    House. 
Three  people  showed  up:  John  Blat- 
nik; our  former  colleague  and  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Bob  Jones 
of  Alabama;  and  Murray  Stein,  then 
an  attorney  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Disappointed  at 
the  turnout,  but  imdeterred  from  his 
vision,   John  Blatnik   pressed   ahead 
with  introduction  of  the  legislation, 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  floor  action 
the  following  year,  resulting  in  signing 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  into  law  in  1956. 

Blatnik 's  was  a  visionary  \  contribu- 
tion, one  that  looked  ahead,  assessing 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  acting  deci- 
sively and  courageously  in  the  face  of 
public  apathy,  moving  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  a  course, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  turned, 
toward  cleanup  of  the  Nation's  lakes 
and  streams  and  leaving,  thereby,  an 
extraordinary  legacy  of  fishable.  swlm- 
mable  waters  for  future  generations. 

The  road  leading  to  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 


Act  was  not  without  its  skeptics.  Many 
of  John  Blatnik's  contemporaries 
failed  to  recognize  the  growing  water 
pollution  problem  in  the  Nation,  and 
failed  to  grasp  both  its  scope  and  the 
urgency  of  a  national  response  to  the 
problem  of  water  pollution.  At  the 
time  the  1956  legislation  was  enacted, 
Lake  Erie  was  becoming  a  "dying 
lake."  and  some  rivers,  including  the 
Mississippi,  the  Hudson  and  the  Poto- 
mac, were  becoming  "open,  running 
sewers."  At  one  time,  during  a  harsh 
Washington  dryspell,  Blatnik  referred 
to  the  Tidal  Basin,  surrounded  by  its 
magnificent  cherry  blossom  trees,  as 
the  "best  dressed  cesspool"  in  Amer- 
ica." 

John  Blatnik  raised  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
about  the  growing  challenge  of  water 
pollution;  and  to  his  great  credit  he 
not  only  foresaw  the  problem,  but  ini- 
tiated a  practical,  workable  approach 
long  before  the  pollution  issue  reached 
its  most  critical  stages.  He  made  us 
care  about  our  resoiuxes  and.  through 
his  landmark  legislation,  inspired  us  to 
want  to  protect  those  resources  for 
future  generations.  He  was  an  environ- 
mentalist long  before  the  term  gained 
its  current  popularity. 

John  Blatnik  was  honored  many 
times  during  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress for  his  visionary  and  vigorous 
crusade  for  clean  water.  It  is  a  special 
mark  of  tribute  and  an  extraordinary 
distinction  to  be  recognised  for  that 
service  during  his  retirement  years 
and  for  that  I  congratulate  both  John 
Blatnik  and  ASMSA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ASMSA's  news  release 
announcing  the  award  to  the  Honora- 
ble John  A.  Blatnik  follows: 
Author  of  Fkdiral  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol LaOISLATIOM  HOHORBD  ON  30TH  AHMI- 
VKRSART 

Fonner  Minnesota  Congressman  John  A. 
Blatnik  who  was  the  original  author  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  30  years  was  presented 
with  ASMSA's  1986  Public  Service  Award  by 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies  on  Monday,  May  12.  at  their 
annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago.  The  Asso- 
ciation represents  about  100  major  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Award  Is  made  annually  to  recognize 
performance  of  "outstanding  public  service" 
by  a  former  appointed  or  elected  official. 

Blatnik,  a  28-yr.  veteran  of  Congress  from 
N.E.  Minnesota,  now  retired,  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956,  which  for  the  first  time  made  Fed- 
eral Grants  available  to  cities  to  encourage 
and  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  the 
then  lagging  municipal  water  abatement  fa- 
cilities, as  national  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors 
were  becoming  more  and  more  polluted  year 
by  year.  Recalled  Blatnik.  Lake  Erie,  one  of 
the  Five  Oreat  Lakes  that  comprise  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  was 
already  becoming  a  "dying  lake',  and  some 
rivers,  including  parts  of  the  Mlssiasippi,  the 
Hudson,  Chesapeake,  and  even  the  Potomac 
River  were  becoming  "open,  running 
sewers".  At  one  time  during  a  dry  spell  Blat- 
nik called  the  Cherry  Blossom  Tidal  Basin 


In  Washington  the  "best  dresMd  eesi  pool" 
in  America. 

A  Brookings  Institution  publication  In 
1969,  narrating  the  development  of  water 
pollution  control  leglalation  between  19ft6 
and  1961  described  Blatnik  aa  "the  principal 
architect"  of  that  legislation. 

During  those  and  subsequent  years  Con- 
gress determined  that  water  pollution  was 
not  merely  a  local  health  problem  and  that 
the  Nation's  towns  and  cities  alone  could 
not  cope  with  what  was  obviously  an  In- 
creasingly complex  and  huge  national  prob- 
lem which  would  require  the  sustained,  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  States  as  well  as  the  municipali- 
ties and  great  compliance  by  Industry. 

Blatnik  pointed  out  that  great  improve- 
ments in  water  quality  have  been  made 
these  past  30  years  In  many  major  areas  of 
the  Country,  but  some  areas  are  "barely 
holding  their  own",  and  In  others  we  are 
falling  behind. 

Blatnik  cited  the  disposal  of  accumulated 
toxic  wastes  as  the  most  vexing  and  frus- 
trating problem  before  us.  He  said,  "the 
volume  of  our  toxic  waste  has  been  reduced 
by  only  about  1%  In  the  recent  years  of  the 
program." 

Next  week  In  Washington,  on  May  30th. 
Blatnik  will  be  among  those  honored  by  the 
American  Road  dc  Transportation  Builders 
Assn.  In  celebrating  the  30th  Anniversary  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Blatnik  was 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  that  drafted  the  initial 
legislation. 

Co-incldentally,  1986  Is  also  the  80  Anni- 
versary of  Congress'  enactment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  of  which  Blatnik  was  co- 
author with  the  late  Oeorge  Dondero  of  De- 
troit, Michigan  in  the  House. 

Blatnik  was  Chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  when  he  retired  in 
1976. 


AT  FEMA.  IT'S  POLITICIANS 
FIRST,  TAXPAYERS  LATER  IN 
A  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  of 
emergency,  the  command  we  are  used  to 
hearing  is  "women  and  children  first,  others 
later." 

For  those  at  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement AgerKy  planning  for  a  nuclear 
attack,  the  new  cry  seems  to  be  "politictans 
first,  taxpayers  later." 

This  is  the  best  way  to  describe  a  cMI  de- 
fense program  now  under  consideration  at 
FEMA  which  would  provide  for  comprehensive 
protection  in  fallout  shelters  of  public  officials 
while,  for  others,  "the  self-help  and  volunta- 
rism that  are  used  so  effectively  in  natural  dis- 
asters" would  be  emphasized. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  paper  on  dvH 
defense  circulated  at  FEMA  and  dated  March 
6  of  this  year.  It  says: 

Olven  the  Inadequate  level  of  current 
attack  preparedness  in  the  United  States 
and  the  huge  budget  deficit,  adequate  pre- 
paredness cannot  t)e  provided  quickly. 
Therefore,  the  program  recognizes  the  need 
for  citizens  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  their  survival  protection.  It  will  empha- 
size the  development  of  self-help  informa- 
tion and  materials  as  well  as  orientation  tbr 


emergency  management  professionals  In  the 
self-help  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  FEMA  would  provide  fi- 
nar)cial  assistance  to  States  and  local  govenv 
ments  to  ensure  protection  of  elected  leader- 
ship and  (3ovem(nem  resources,  faculties,  and 
personnel.  This  is  to  ensure  that  "QovemmenI 
decisionmakers  can  sustain  emergency  opar- 
ations  in  support  of  the  general  population." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  fully  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude  of  this  harebrained  proposal  requires  a 
reading  of  the  March  6,  1966  FEMA  paper  at 
some  length.  At  this  point,  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  "Civil  Defense  Pro- 
gram" paper  under  dteniMing  at  FEMA  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  material  f  oUowt: 

CnoL  Dbtbuss  PaoosAM 

P171POSS 

This  paper  describes  the  content  of  the 
civil  defense  program  for  the  United  States. 
In  an  environment  of  limited  resources,  the 
civil  defense  program  should  be  focused  on 
building  attack  preparedness  capabilities 
rcognlzlng  and  supporting  the  existing  all- 
hazards  emergency  management  inf  rastruo- 
ture. 

SACBoaomrD 
The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  states: 
It  is  the  policy  and  intent  of  Congress  to 
provide  a  system  of  civil  defense  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Ufe  and  property  In  the  United 
States  from  attack  and  from  natural  disas- 
ter. 


Funds  made  available  to  the  States  under 
this  act  may  be  used  by  the  States  for  the 
purposes  of  preparing  for,  and  providing 
emergency  assistance  in  response  to,  natural 
disasters  to  the  extent  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  such  progam  Is  consistent  with, 
contributes  to.  and  does  not  detract  from 
attack-related  civil  defense  preparedness. 


[The  program]  should  be  adaptable  to 
help  deal  with  natural  disasters  and  other 
peacetime  emergencies. 

By  law.  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  U.8. 
civil  defense  program  is  that  Oovemment  at 
all  levels  has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens.  The  Act  Is 
also  clear  in  setting  the  program's  priorities: 
the  basic  mission  la  attack-related  prepared- 
ness; and  as  far  as  possible,  attack  prepared- 
ness capabilities  should  be  adaptable  to 
peacetime  emergencies  aa  well. 

Recognizing  the  inadequate  state  of 
attack  preparedness,  the  President  In  1983 
Issued  National  Security  Decision  Directive 
(NSDD)  26.  which  called  for  a  dvU  defense 
program  that  would:  (1)  enhance  deterrence 
in  conjunction  with  our  strategic  offensive 
and  other  strategic  defensive  forces:  (3) 
reduce  the  possibility  of  coercion  In  time  of 
crisis:  (3)  rely  on  crisis  relocation,  given  stra- 
tegic warning,  as  the  primary  meatu  of  pop- 
ulation protection:  and  (4)  Improve  ability 
to  deal  with  large-scale  domestic  emergen- 
cies. Further,  plans  and  systems  for  popula- 
tion were  to  be  completed  by  1989  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4.2  billion. 

The  program,  however,  was  opposed  by  di- 
verse vocal  factloru  and  was  never  funded 
by  the  Congress.  Some  contended  that  civil 
defense  was  useless,  while  others  declared  a 
strong  program  might  help  trigger  a  nuclear 
war  by  lullng  government  dedslonmakers 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Anti-defense 
groups  challenged  It  as  an  element  In  the 
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Nation's  nuclear  war-fighting  strategy. 
while  the  media  and  other  opinion  leaders 
(including  some  in  the  Congress)  ridiculed 
the  central  element  of  the  program,  crisis 
relocation,  as  absurd  and  undoable. 

In  the  end,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  received  funding 
to  maintain  only  the  status  quo.  Without 
the  requested  enhanced  budget  the  goals 
envisioned  by  NSDE>-26  could  not  be  met. 

As  a  result.  FEMA  focused  on  improving 
ability  to  deal  with  peacetime  disasters.  The 
Agency  developed  an  all-hazard  program 
which  emphasized  building  response  capa- 
bilities common  to  all  emergencies.  Al- 
though the  Administration  in  FY's  1984  and 
1985  again  requested  increased  funding,  the 
Congress  remained  unpersuaded  in  spite  of 
the  redirected  program  emphasis.  Most  re- 
cently, in  FT  1986.  the  Administration's 
own  request  was  so  sharply  reduced  that  the 
congressional  appropriation  represents  an 
all-time  low  in  real  dollars  in  the  funding 
history  of  the  program. 

CURHKNT  SITUATION  AND  ASSESSKENT 

The  all-hazard,  capability-building  ap- 
proach has  proven  valid,  contributing  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  the  development  of 
an  emergency  management  infrastructure 
with  capabilities  to  respond  to  most  peace- 
time disasters.  But  the  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  all-hazard  approach  has  been 
a  continued  deterioration  of  already  danger- 
ously low  levels  of  attack  preparediiess.  For 
many  State  and  local  officials,  increasingly 
preoccupied  with  the  pressing  and  immedi- 
ate demands  of  peacetime  emergency  pre- 
paredness, "all-hazard"  has  come  to  mean 
all  hazards  except  nuclear  attack,  and  "ca- 
pability-building", simUarly.  has  come  to 
mean  the  development  of  capabilities  only 
to  respond  to  the  greatest  peacetime  disas- 
ter likely  to  strike  their  community.  For  its 
part,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  un- 
willing to  insist  that  States  and  local  com- 
munities maintain  an  emphasis  on  attack- 
related  preparedness  in  their  all-hazard  pro- 
grams. 

The  implications  for  nuclear  attack  pre- 
paredness are  sobering:  The  United  States 
today  would  probably  not  survive  as  a  politi- 
cal and  social  entity  after  a  major  nuclear 
exchange.  As  many  as  half  our  citizens,  or 
more  would  be  lost  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  the  weapons  themselves  and  mil- 
lions more  would  die  in  the  chaos  of  the 
postattack  environment.  State  and  local 
governments,  lacking  the  capabilities  to  sur- 
vive, would  be  unable  to  provide  citizens 
even  the  more  basic  life-sustaining  support. 
The  experiences  that  have  led  to  the  civil 
defense  program's  present  state  hold  impor- 
tant lessons  if  constructive  solutions  are  to 
be  developed  and  the  pitfalls  of  the  past 
avoided,  namely: 

1.  Nuclear  attack  preparedness  will  never 
be  achieved  solely  through  an  all-hazard,  ca- 
pability-building approach,  therefore  there 
is  a  need  for  increased  focus  on  attack  pre- 
paredness. 

Preparedness  for  nuclear  attack  requires 
for  the  most  part  the  same  kinds  of  emer- 
gency capabilities  needed  for  peacetime 
emergencies.  But  nuclear  attack  so  far  ex- 
ceeds the  extent  and  severity  of  even  the 
most  catastrophic  of  natural  disasters,  that 
reliance  solely  on  all-hazard,  capability- 
building  from  the  bottom  up  will  never 
result  in  real  attack  preparedness.  FEMA 
remains  committed  to  an  all- hazard,  capabil- 
ity-building approach  as  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove basic  emergency  capabilities,  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  several  years  shows  it 
must  also  direct  resources  to  attack-specific 


requirements  that  will  not   otherwise   be 
met. 

2.  Although  the  all-hazards,  capability 
building  approach  has  contributed  to  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  emergency  manage- 
ment infrastructure,  insufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  survivability  in  an 
attack  environment. 

The  United  States  now  has  moderate  ca- 
pabilities to  respond  to  peacetime  disasters. 
An  emergency  management  infrastructure 
of  trained  professionals  with  special  equip- 
ment and  support  systems  has  been  built 
over  the  years  at  every  level  of  government. 
That  infrastructure  supports  State  and 
local  elected  and  appointed  officials,  who 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens. 
In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  on  this 
Nation,  those  officials  will  be  called  on  to 
lead  efforts  to  reduce  loss  of  life  and  strive 
to  restore  the  essentials  for  living  and  the 
institutions  of  our  society.  Those  leaders 
and  emergency  professionals  should  be  pre- 
pared to  respond,  recognizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  not  be  able  to  help  in 
any  significant  way  for  a  substantial  time. 
Therefore,  leadership  (trained  and  paid  pro- 
fessionals), at  the  level  where  the  effects  of 
emergencies  are  felt,  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  providing  citizens  with  even 
the  most  basic  life-sustaining  support. 

3.  A  1980  amendment  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  stated  that  "an  improved  civil 
defense  program  should  be  implemented 
which  .  .  .  enhances  the  survivability  of  the 
American  people  and  its  leadership  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war  and  thereby  improves 
the  basis  for  eventual  recovery.  .  .  ."  To 
date,  however,  this  sense  of  the  Congress 
has  not  been  Implemented. 

The  credibility  of  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram is  damaged  by  its  failure  to  address 
adequately  the  monumental  problems  of 
maintaining  at  all  levels  of  government  a 
crisis  management  capability  throughout 
the  trans-attack  period  and  of  restoring 
postattack  government  and  society.  For 
many,  little  solace  is  to  be  drawn  from  im- 
proved chances  for  surviving  a  nuclear 
attack  only  to  face  the  possibility  of  dying 
slowly  afterward  due  to  lack  of  life-support 
essentials.  F*rogram  design  must  squarely 
address  these  problems. 

4.  The  existing  program,  and  particularly 
certain  elements,  has  provoked  the  resist- 
ance and  ridicule  of  some  opinion  leaders. 

The  Administration  must  present  and  be 
able  to  defend  a  program  that  the  average 
informed  American  can  accept  as  under- 
standable, reasonable,  and  realistic. 

This  includes  neither  understating  nor  ex- 
aggerating weapons  effects  or  the  effective- 
ness of  protection  measures,  honestly  ac- 
knowledging the  unknowns,  and  avoiding  as- 
sertions that  feed  the  agruments  of  detrac- 
tors and  cannot  be  empirically  defended  by 
the  program's  supporters.  Equally  impor- 
tant, the  Federal  Government  must  seek  to 
correct  the  record  whenever  the  national 
program  is  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood. 

5.  Lack  of  public  interest  and  involvement 
has  contributed  to  a  corresponding  lack  of 
congressional  support  and  appropriations. 

In  peacetime  few  Americans  are  inclined 
to  think  seriously  about  nuclear  war.  Of  the 
fewer  stUl  who  think  about  civil  defense, 
there  is  generally  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  U.S.  has  more  capability  than  in  fact  it 
has.  Interest  in  lx>th  subjects  heightens 
only  during  periods  of  escalating  interna- 
tional tension  or  of  public  controversy  over 
the  nuclear  issue.  For  the  "passionate"  few 


actively  engaged  in  the  nuclear  debate  on  a 
continuing  basis,  misinformation  or  retreat 
to  unrealistic  solutions  detracts  from  the 
possibility  of  informed  national  discussion. 
If  the  civil  defense  program  is  to  fulfill  Ita 
mission,  it  must  attract  and  encourage  in- 
formed Interest  and  responsible  involvement 
from  the  public  and  its  leadership. 

6.  There  has  been  insufficient  emphasis 
on  providing  citizens  with  information  and 
technical  assistance  for  self -initiated  surviv- 
al measures. 

Given  available  resources  for  civil  defense, 
citizen  responsibility  for  self-help  is  para- 
mount and  Government  at  all  levels  is  obli- 
gated to  make  this  known.  Program  design 
should  reflect  that  individual  survival  prep- 
arations must  necessarily  grow  in  inverse 
proportion  to  governmental  funding.  The 
program  will  need  to  emphasize  public  In- 
formation and  education,  and  ways  to  en- 
courage the  self-help  and  volunteerism  that 
are  used  so  effectively  in  natural  disasters. 
Such  efforts  ideally  could  also  lead  to  great- 
er participation  by  an  informed  public  in 
the  shaping  of  national  civil  defense  policy. 

7.  Inadequate  funding  has  dissipated  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  program  elements. 

The  elements  that  make  up  the  U.S.  civil 
defense  program  have  evolved  from  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  by  the  Federal  ClvU 
Defense  Act.  Over  the  years,  civil  defense 
managers  have  strived  to  maintain  a  "bal- 
anced" program  by  keeping  each  element 
alive.  But  resources  have  been  spread  so 
thinly  in  some  cases  that  the  program  ele- 
ments no  longer  accomplish  the  objectives 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
Such  elements  need  to  be  reexamined  and 
refocused  to  restore  their  effectiveness  and 
positive  contribution  to  the  program. 

Civn.  DKTENSX  EMPHASIS  AND  PRIORITIKS 

The  civil  defense  program  proposed  here 
is  not  a  new  program.  It  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  existing  State  and  local  emergency 
management  infrastructure  as  both  an  es- 
sential national  security  asset  and  a  vehicle 
for  peacetime  emergency  response  as  well. 
While  continuing  to  support  this  infrastruc- 
ture, however,  the  program  will  focus  civil 
defense  resources  and  program  elements  on 
building  two  selected  attack-related  capa- 
bilities: State  and  local  crisis  management 
(or  continuity  of  government)  and  popula- 
tion protection  with  greater  emphasis  on 
citizen  self-help. 

The  program  will  continue  to  support  all- 
hazard  Integrated  emergency  management 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  to  the  extent 
this  is  consistent  with,  contributes  to,  and 
does  not  detract  from  attack  preparedness. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
assure  that  civil  defense  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  those  States  and  localities  that  par- 
ticipate and  cooperate  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  attack  preparedness  ca- 
pabilities. State  and  local  governments  must 
participate  fully  in  civil  defense  attack  pre- 
paredness programs  to  receive  any  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Civil  Defense  Act. 

It  is  critical  to  develop  a  State  and  local 
crisis  management  capability  which  comple- 
ments and  supports  the  Federal  continuity 
of  government  program.  Federal,  State  and 
local  officials  are  just  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  interdependence  of  all  levels  and 
branches  of  government  in  sustaining  a 
viable  democratic  society  after  a  nuclear 
attack.  Since  in  this  country  the  vast  major- 
ity of  resources  available  for  government  re- 
sponse are  under  the  control  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Federal  continuity  of 
government  operations  will  be  succ^sful 


only  if  a  sound  crisis  management  capability 
exists  at  State  and  local  government  levels. 

For  their  part.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  have  a  crisis  management  capa- 
bility that  will  enable  them  to  prevent  esca- 
lating emergencies  of  any  type  from  over- 
whelming emergency  management  systems, 
allow  them  to  preserve  or  reconstitute  civil 
government,  and  ensure  that  they  can  pro- 
vide essential  support  to  the  population. 
The  development  of  such  a  capability  Is  not 
designed  to  single  out  "elite"  groups  for  spe- 
cial protection.  Rather,  it  Is  to  ensure  that 
the  emergency  management  infrastructure 
can  survive  to  direct  critical  response  and 
recovery  operations  that  support  the  gener- 
al population. 

Federal  guidance  and  financial  assistance, 
therefore,  will  be  given  to  State  and  local 
government  officials  to  ensure  that  the 
emergency  management  Infrastructure  and 
response  mechanisms  include  the  key  com- 
ponents of  continuity  of  government. 
(These  Include  succession  of  elected  leader- 
ship; predelegation  of  emergency  authori- 
ties; protection  of  vital  government  records, 
resources,  facilities  and  personnel:  Emergen- 
cy Operating  Centers;  and  Emergency 
Action  Steps.)  These  components  will 
ensure  that  government  decisionmakers  can 
sustain  emergency  operations  in  support  of 
the  general  population.  The  crisis  manage- 
ment component  will  also  provide  leader- 
ship linkage  to  other  civil  defense  elements 
that  help  citizens  acquire  survival  skills,  as 
well  as  provide  supplemental  staff  support 
for  existing  emergency  response  organiza- 
tions. 

Population  protection  has  also  been  se- 
lected for  priority  emphasis.  This  program 
element  will  continue  planning  for  both  in- 
place  protection-and  support  to  spontaneous 
evacuees.  Without  special  emphasis  on  this 
element  there  is  little  Justification  for  com- 
mitting scarce  resources  to  a  civil  defense 
program  at  all.  While  citizens  will  and 
should  make  their  own  choice  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  either  the  in-place  shelter  or  evac- 
uation option  based  on  their  unique  circum- 
stances, it  is  imperative  that  government 
provide  them  with  at  least  one  of  these  op- 
tions if  the  life-saving  mandate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  Is  not  to  be  rejected 
by  default. 

Given  the  inadequate  level  of  current 
attack  preparedness  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
huge  budget  deficit,  adequate  prepardeness 
cannot  be  provided  quickly.  Therefore,  the 
program  recognizes  the  need  for  citizens  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  sur- 
vival protection.  It  will  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment of  self-help  information  and  materi- 
als as  well  as  orientation  for  emergency 
management  professionals  to  the  self-help 
concept.  An  informed  and  educated  public 
holds  the  greatest  potential  for  lifesavlng 
payoff  given  current  and  expected  civil  de- 
fense budgets. 

Increasing  public  awareness  of  emergency 
preparedness  measures  will  also  motivate 
some  citizens  to  participate  voluntarily  to 
enhance  permanent.  conununity-based 
emergency  organizations.  This  could  provide 
State  and  local  emergency  planners  with  a 
potential  source  of  manpower  if  volunteer 
efforts  are  in  existence  to  satisfy  the  indi- 
vidual's desire  to  serve  in  this  way. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  volunteerism  has 
been  looked  to  as  an  augmentation  to  emer- 
gency management.  Such  emphasis  was  in 
existence  throughout  the  19S0's  with  an  en- 
rollment at  one  time  of  over  4  million.  The 
effort  eventually  died  out  from  lack  of  Fed- 
eral  leadership  and  support— not  enough 


educational  materials  and  training  and  Inef- 
fective use  of  the  volunteers.  These  pitfalls 
can  be  avoided  in  a  renewed  program  by:  (1) 
providing  a  core  governmental  program 
with  clearly  defined  roles  and  duties  for  vol- 
unteers; (3)  providing  training,  education, 
and  Information  on  a  regular  basis;  and  (8) 
engaging  them  In  an  active,  community- 
based  program  of  all-hazard  activities. 

FEMA  will  develop  guidance  for  State  and 
local  emergency  management  orguilcatloiu 
on  recruitment,  organization,  training,  and 
use  of  volunteers;  prepare  materials  for  vol- 
unteers; and  work  with  national  voluntary 
organizations  to  win  their  support  for  emer- 
gency preparedness  volunteerism. 

In  sum.  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
posed program  will  focus  on  these  three  em- 
phases: continued  support  of  the  civil  de- 
fense Infrastructure,  development  of  a  sur- 
vlvable  State  and  local  crisis  management 
capability,  and  the  development  of  citizen 
self-help  and  government  augmented  volun- 
teer components  within  traditional  Federal 
support  of  population  protection.  Targeting 
resources  on  these  areas  will  conserve  capa- 
bilities achieved  while,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
giiuiing  to  make  measurable  improvements 
in  attack-related  preparedness.  If  increased 
public  support  or  some  external  emergency 
event  or  situation  were  to  result  in  signifi- 
cant Congressional  funding  increases,  this 
program  is  readily  expandable:  the  civil  de- 
fense infrastructure  can  be  enhanced  and 
additional  attack-related  capabilities  can  be 
added. 

These  emphases  will  also  continue  to  have 
application  in  the  face  of  important  ongoing 
activities  which  singly  or  in  combination 
could  significantly  redefine  attack  threats: 

An  updating  of  the  nuclear  threat,  based 
on  current  Soviet  targeting  strategies  (to  be 
completed  by  FEMA  In  early  calendar  year 
1986); 

The  effects  of  the  potential  "nuclear 
winter"  phenomenon;  and 

The  impact  of  a  space-based  strategic  de- 
fense system. 

The  proposed  program,  therefore,  empha- 
sizes requirements  that  will  remain  valid  re- 
gardless of  new  developments  in  these  areas. 
It  will  Increase  the  resilience  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  of  American  society 
in  the  face  of  any  crisis  or  disaster.  Surviv- 
able  crisis  management  capabilities  at  State 
and  local  levels  will  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  our  constitutional  and  democratic 
form  of  goveriunent,  whose  primary  pur- 
pose in  time  of  emergency  is  to  conduct  life- 
saving  operations  to  support  the  public  In 
communities  throughout  the  country.  The 
new  emphasis  on  volunteers  and  self-help 
should  result  in  greater  citizen  participation 
and.  ultimately,  more  lives  saved. 

The  budget  strategy  to  achieve  the  pro- 
posed program  and  status  of  key  elements 
are  described  in  annex  A. 

Annex  B  is  a  draft  National  Security  Deci- 
sion Directive  (N8DD)  on  civil  defense 
which  provides  a  policy  framework  for  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  program. 

Annex  C  is  a  brief  history  of  U.S.  civil  de- 
fense. 


d«nt-«l«ct  AriM  of  CoiU  Rica  with  V)c«  PrMi- 
(tont  Bush,  and  misaad  atvaral  racordad 
votaa.  I  would  Ilka  to  taka  thia  opportunity  to 
inform  my  constituents  exactly  how  I  would 
have  voted  on  Houae  Reaolution  448,  the  rula 
of  the  urgent  •upptamantal  appropriatlona, 
fiacal  year  1986,  and  other  related  amand- 
menta. 

With  respect  to  the  firat  vote  taken  on 
Houae  Resolution  448,  rollcall  f^o.  113,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay,"  thereby  bacfclrtg  up 
the  adminiatration's  objection  to  language  In 
this  bill  which  would  have  severty  limited  the 
Preaident's  deferral  authority  to  control  Feder> 
al  spending. 

Concerning  the  Walker  amendn>ent  to 
reduce  the  1986  allocation  of  akl  to  Ireland 
from  $50  million  to  $20  million,  I  would  have 
voted  "Nay"  on  rolk^all  No.  1 14. 1  feel  that  it  ia 
esaential  that  the  full  anHMnt  be  granted  in 
order  to  send  a  clear  meaaage  to  our  frienda 
in  Ireland  and  Great  Britian  that  we  support 
the  recent  Angk>-lhah  Accords  which  we  pray 
will  bring  them  closer  to  peace  and  atat)iUty  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

On  rollcall  vote  No.  115,  the  so^alled 
Armey  amendment,  I  clearly  would  have  sup- 
ported with  a  "yea"  vote  because  it  basically 
restored  the  Preaklent's  deferral  authority:  hia 
ability  to  cut  waateful  Government  spending. 

Rollcall  v(Me  No.  116,  the  Lott  amendment, 
was  designed  to  limit  or  confine  the  Demo- 
crats' deferral  language  to  funds  contained 
only  in  this  bill.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Armey 
amendment,  which  was  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  same  problem  of  dimin- 
ishing Preaidential  authority,  I  woukl  have  sup- 
ported tf>e  Lott  amendment  with  a  "yea"  vote. 

The  nxjtion  to  recommit,  embodied  in  roll- 
call vote  No.  1 1 7,  was  an  opportunity  to  send 
this  bill  back  to  committee  to  reconskler  the 
language  limiting  the  deferral  procedure.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

On  final  passage,  rollcall  vote  No.  118,  of 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriatlona,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  in  ttie  interest  of  cut- 
ting excessive  Government  expendlturea. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Doiwax] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  8, 1  was  part  of  the  official  U.S. 
delegation  attending  the  inauguration  of  Preai- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Petpxr]  ia 
recognized  for  5  minutea. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa  unavoM- 
abty  absent  on  Thursday,  May  8.  1986,  for 
rollcall  No.  113,  when  the  Houae  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  448,  the  rule  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R. 
4515,  making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986.  Had  I  been  present,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"aye." 

I  would  have  voted  "no"  for  rollcall  No.  114, 
the  antendment  the  Houae  rejected  that  erv 
deavored  to  reduce  the  foreign  assistance 
payment  to  the  International  Fund  agreed  to 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  I  waa 
paired  against  the  amendment  that  sought  to 
strike  language  exempting  preaent  and  subse- 
quent appropriations  from  the  deferral  auttKV* 
Ity  of  the  President  for  rollcall  No.  115.  I  waa 
paired  against  ibe  amendment  that  sought  to 
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confine  the  deferral  repealer  to  the  appropria- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  4515,  for  rollcail  ^k>. 
116.  I  was  paired  against  ttra  motion  to  re- 
commit H.R.  4515  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  instructions  that  It  be  report- 
ed back  amended  to  preclude  addition  to  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year,  1966,  for  rollcail  No. 
117. 

I  would  have  voted  "aye"  for  rollcail  No. 
118  for  passage  of  H.R.  4515,  that  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  242  to  132. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  VOTE  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  589, 
THE  SAUDI  ARABIA  ARMS 
SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  t>eing  opposed  to  ttie 
Saudi  Arat)ia  arms  sales,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tkxi  589.  The  vote  occurred  on  May  7,  1986, 
rolteall  No.  112.  I  inadvertently  voted  "nay";  I 
intended  to  vote  "yea."  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  this  clarificatkxi  in  light  of  my  long- 
standing record  of  oppositnn  to  such  arms 
sales. 


COMMERCIAL  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

The  CPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  handful 
of  my  constituents  have  contacted  me 
recently  to  express  concern  about  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  powerplant  inci- 
dent in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  also 
questioned  the  safety  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  in  the  United  States.  These 
questions  are  welcomed  in  a  free  socie- 
ty like  ours  and,  in  fact,  it  is  this  sort 
of  public  scrutiny— not  at  all  present 
in  the  Soviet  Union— that  has  helped 
to  ensure  the  high  degree  of  safety  in 
our  industry  over  the  years. 

From  the  very  start,  safety  has  been 
the  prime  concern  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants  in  the  United 
States  and  most  other  Western  coun- 
tries. U.S.  reactor  designs  include  nu- 
merous redundant,  engineered  safety 
systems  to  maintain  core  cooling  and 
to  remove  and  confine  all  radioactiv- 
ity. In  keeping  with  this  concept  of  re- 
dimdancy,  U.S.  reactors  are  placed 
into  thick  steel  pressure  vessels  and,  in 
turn,  are  housed  in  airtight  contain- 
ment buildings  which  are  constructed 
of  steel-lined,  steel-reinforced  con- 
crete. They  are  designed  to  withstand 
all  emergency  conditions  including 
earthquakes,  tornados  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  crash  of  large  aircraft. 
This  attention  to  safety  has  resulted 
in  an  impeccable  safety  record  for  this 
Industry  in  our  country  and  one  better 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  last  30 
years.  The  tragedy  in  Chernobyl  is 


lamentable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what 
we  leam  from  this  incident  will  im- 
prove the  safety  of  nuclear  energy  not 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Our  Government  strictly  regulates 
these  plants,  paying  close  attention  to 
safety.  In  addition,  the  industry  has 
taken  numerous  steps  on  its  own  to 
improve  safety.  For  example,  there 
has  been  a  fivefold  increase  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  powerplant  train- 
ing simulators  available  for  operator 
training  since  1979,  and  another  26  are 
to  be  built.  There  has  been  a  400-per- 
cent increase  in  the  average  number  of 
full-time  utility  training  per  plant. 
New  computer  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped to  give  early  warning  to  plant 
operators  in  the  event  that  equipment 
removed  for  maintenance  might  create 
trouble.  National  organizations,  such 
as  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Op- 
erations [INPOl,  have  been  estab- 
lished to  promote  improved  perform- 
ance and  safety. 

By  contrast  with  this  United  States 
emphasis  on  safety,  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram is  irresponsibly  inadequate.  The 
Chernobyl  plant  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  operate  commercially 
in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  have  a 
pressure  vessel  to  contain  its  nuclear 
reaction.  It  did  not  have  a  contain- 
ment building  as  required  on  all  U.S. 
commercial  reactors. 

The  Soviets'  inattention  to  safety- 
possible  only  in  the  closed  society  of 
the  Soviet  Union  where  little  regard  is 
paid  to  human  life— has  now  cost  lives. 
The  Soviets  also  recklessly  endangered 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of 
neighboring  countries  by  failing  to 
give  notice  of  the  accident.  They  have 
failed  to  adequately  share  information 
about  the  accident  with  the  world 
community  as  international  responsi- 
bilities would  dictate. 

It  would  be  improper  to  compare  the 
Soviet  program  with  our  own.  The 
U.S.  stresses  safety  first,  and  operates 
in  an  open  and  free  environment.  Con- 
gress has,  and  will  continue,  to  ensure 
the  highest  degree  of  safety. 


MISS  HELEN  HAYES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Giucan] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GEMEHAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  ISx.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, May  12, 1986.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  presented  the  highest 
civilian  honor  that  our  Government 


has  to  offer  to  my  distingtilshed  con- 
stituent. Miss  Helen  Hayes— the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom. 

The  significant  contributions  made 
by  Miss  Helen  Hayes  to  the  perform- 
ing arts  and  to  our  American  culture 
are  well  known  and  will  survive  all  of 
us  here  today.  The  only  question  con- 
cerning this  award  is  why  Helen  Hayes 
is  receiving  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
only  now,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry after  the  award  was  initiated  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  award  to 
Helen  Hayes  is  long  overdue. 

Miss  Hayes  a  native  of  Washington, 
DC,  is  now  85  years  young.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  none  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
was  present  when  Helen  made  her 
stage  debut  at  the  Belasco  Theatre 
here  in  Washington  on  January  22, 
1909.  Her  New  York  debut  took  place 
10  months  later.  During  the  transi- 
tional decade  when  the  world  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  First  World  War  and 
America  shifted  from  rural  innocence 
to  urban  world  leadership,  Helen 
Hayes  became  a  household  word  as 
the  premier  child  star  on  the  legiti- 
mate stage.  Such  immortal  roles  as 
Pollyanna  in  the  play  of  that  name, 
and  as  Margaret  in  "Penrod."  are  re- 
membered as  classics  today. 

As  both  the  19th  century  and  Helen 
Hayes  entered  their  twenties,  Helen 
Hayes  accomplished  that  rare  feat 
which  many  in  the  theatrical  world 
have  attempted,  but  few  have  succeed- 
ed—she made  the  transition  from 
child  star  to  a  beautiful,  charming 
young  adult  actress.  In  such  roles  as 
Cleopatra,  and  as  the  star  of  "Co- 
quette." Helen  Hayes  became  the  toast 
of  Broadway  during  "the  roaring 
twenties." 

That  decade  gave  birth  to  one  of  the 
legendary  marriages  of  show  business. 
Helen  Hayes'  marriage  to  playwright 
Charles  MacArthur  ended  only  with 
his  imtimely  death  in  1956.  For  31 
years,  the  MacArthurs  were  social 
leaders  and  islands  of  stability  in  a 
profession  known  to  destroy  relation- 
ships between  lesser  egos.  To  talk  to 
Helen  Hayes  even  today,  one  is  struck 
by  the  genuine  love  and  mutual  re- 
spect that  the  MacArthurs  shared. 

It  was  soon  after  their  marriage  that 
the  MacArthurs  settled  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Nyack,  NY.  The  MacArthurs,  and 
Helen,  since  her  widowhood,  have 
been  the  pinnacles  of  Rockland 
County  society. 

In  the  late  1920's  and  through  the 
1930's,  Helen  Hayes  career  soared 
until  it  reached  astronomical  propor- 
tions. Although  she  appeared  in  a 
nmnber  of  highly  successful  motion 
pictures,  winning  an  Academy  Awwd 
as  best  actress  for  1932,  her  first  love 
was  the  Broadway  stage  and  her  home 
in  nearby  Nyack.  It  was  during  this 
time  she  received  international  ac- 
claim for  her  performance  as  Queen 


Victoria  in  "Victoria  Reglna,"  a  role  in 
which  she  was  required  to  age  from  18 
to  80  in  less  than  3  hours. 

Tragedy  struck  the  MacArthurs  in 
1949.  Their  beloved  daughter  Mary,  an 
aspiring  actress  herself,  was  taken 
from  them  by  polio.  Yean  later.  Miss 
Hayes  confided  to  an  interviewer: 

The  only  thing  that  made  It  potiible  for 
me  to  live  through  the  torment  after  that 
Incredible  blow  was  when  I  l>egan  to  consid- 
er how  many  other  people  had  Burvtved 
similar  cruelties. 

Helen  Hayes'  perseverance  during 
her  times  of  trial  have  proven  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  during  the  presenta- 
tion yesterday,  her  success  on  the 
stage,  in  movies,  on  radio  and  on  tele- 
vision, as  well  as  her  kind  soul,  "make 
her  an  original." 

In  recent  decades,  Helen  Hayes  has 
truly  become  respected  as  the  indis- 
puted  queen  of  American  theatre.  The 
Helen  Hayes  Theatre  in  New  York  was 
named  after  her  in  1960,  making  her 
one  of  the  few  persons  to  whom  this 
honor  was  extended  while  still  alive. 
In  1971,  she  received  a  second  Oscar. 
It  is  indicative  of  her  lack  of  pretense 
that  she  received  word  of  this  second 
Oscar  at  Catholic  University  here  in 
Washington.  She  was  appearing  on 
campus  in  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night"  and,  at  the  age  of  70,  preferred 
residence  in  the  imversity's  dorms  to 
any  of  Washington's  more  elaborate 
hostelrles. 

We  in  the  mid-Hudson  valley  of  New 
York  are  beneficiaries  of  her  generosi- 
ty. The  Helen  Hayes  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital  in  Haverstraw,  NY,  and 
the  Mary  MacArthur  Memorial 
Garden— known  as  "Mary's  Garden"— 
at  Nyack  Hospital  are  Just  two  exam- 
ples of  this  wonderful  lady's  devotion 
to  others. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  are  well  aware  of  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  Helen 
Hayes  had  become  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  "the  old,"  which  is  the 
term  she  prefers.  "Senior  citizen,"  she 
contends,  "is  condescending,  patroniz- 
ing, an  expression  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  fear,  and  of  everything  nega- 
tive about  the  business  of  being  old." 

"I  think  the  elderly  must  have  more 
choice,"  Helen  says,  "We're  treated  a 
little  bit  as  if  we're  not  reliable  Judges 
of  what's  good  for  us.  I  think  most  of 
the  time  we  are." 

Six  years  ago,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  profiled  Helen  Hayes,  saying 
of  her:  "She  also  has  an  ageless 
beauty,  with  her  fresh,  pink  and  white 
complexion,  delft-blue  eyes,  and  a 
mass  of  white  hair  swept  up  on  top  of 
her  head  like  a  tiara  *  *  *  She  is  the 
very  definition  of  the  lines  she  said  in 
1926  as  Maggie  in  J.M.  Barrie's  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows."  When  asked, 
"What  is  charm?"  she  replies:  'It's  a 
sort  of  bloom  on  a  woman.  If  you  have 
it,  you  don't  need  to  have  anything 


else;  and  if  you  don't  have  it.  It  doesn't 
much  matter  what  else  you  have." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  extreme  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine,  beauti- 
ful American.  To  her,  to  her  son 
James  MacArthur,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished actor  in  his  own  right,  to  her 
grandchildren,  and  to  her  many 
friends  and  loved  ones,  we  salute 
Helen  Hayes  as  a  magnificent  contrib- 
utor to  the  American  way  of  life  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

a  1925 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pippntl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  my  heart  good 
to  have  the  privilege  of  joining  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  and 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  greatest  lady  of  the  Ameri- 
can stage,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
greatest  of  our  time,  one  of  the  most 
charming  ladies  of  the  world  and  a 
particularly  dear  friend,  Helen  Hayes. 
I  know  of  no  person  who  is  universally 
admired,  revered  and  loved  more  than 
Helen.  When  God  made  Helen  Hayes, 
he  gave  to  the  world  as  nearly  a  per- 
fect human  being  as  could  have  been 
conceived.  Superb  in  her  talents  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  media,  she  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world  for 
the  magnificence  and  the  majesty  of 
her  performances.  Who  can  ever 
forget  Helen  Hayes  In  so  many  of  the 
great  parts  she  has  played  upon  the 
stage  or  in  the  media.  She  not  only 
has  phenomlnal  talent,  but  she  has 
that  warmth  of  spirit,  that  sincerity, 
those  mysterious  moving  qualities  that 
are  hers.  The  world  will  never  forget 
Helen  Hayes  as  an  actress,  but  Helen 
Hayes  is  far  more  than  a  superb  ac- 
tress. She  is  an  extraordinary  human 
being.  No  heart  has  been  more  com- 
passionate to  those  who  needed  help. 
None  has  been  kinder  to  friends  and 
fellow  beings,  none  more  restless  to 
help  those  who  need  help  than  this 
rare  person,  Helen  Hayes.  The  causes 
that  she  has  sponsored,  the  people  she 
has  aided,  the  humanitarian  contribu- 
tions that  she  has  made  are  innumera- 
ble. All  over  America  there  are  those 
who  thank  God  that  a  wonderful 
person  like  Helen  Hayes  lived  in  their 
time  and  helped  them. 

She  is  as  sensitive  to  her  duties  as  a 
citizen  as  she  is  to  her  other  concerns. 
She  is  a  great  American  and  only  yes- 
terday, the  President  of  the  United 
States  bestowed  upon  her  the  Nation's 
highest  civilian  award  the  Medal  of 
Freedom.  What  a  fitting  recognition 
of  this  great  lady  the  President's 
action  was. 

And  above  all,  Helen  Hayes  is  a  lady 
of  limitless  charm,  graciousness  and 
beauty.  She  brightens  the  path  upon 
which  she  walks.  She  Ultmilnates  the 
spirit  of  those  with  whom  she  moves 


and  works  and  lives.  When  Helen 
Hayes  walks  into  a  room  it  li  as  If  a 
new,  bright  light  were  turned  on  in 
that  area,  a  magnetiim  of  person  and 
mind  and  spirit  Illumines  all  around 
her. 

Indeed  when  we  think  of  Helen 
Hayes  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  poet: 

Oh  Helen  thy  beauty  Is  to  me 
Uke  those  Nycean  barks  of  yore 
which  homeward  'ore  a  perfumed  sea 
a  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  lM>re 
to  his  own  rtatlve  shore. 

And  I  leave  it  to  Shakespeare  who 
alone  can  describe  this  lovely  lady  for 
it  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
lady  like  Helen  Hayes  of  whom  Shake- 
speare spoke  when  he  said  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost": 

O  queen  of  queensi  how  far  dost  thou  excel. 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal 
teU. 

D    1986 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pxppir]  for  his  kind  and 
eloquent  contribution  in  our  salute  to 
Helen  Hayes.  I  recall  when  Helen 
Hayes  came  down  to  grace  his  birth- 
day party  not  too  many  months  ago. 
and  we  all  enjoyed  that  event  and  the 
particular  honor  she  paid  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  being  present  on  that  occa- 
sion.   

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  for 
initiating  this  special  order.  No  more 
worthy  subject  could  have  been  found. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  add  my  tribute  to  the 
First  Lady  of  American  theater— Helen  Hayea. 
Yesterday,  Miss  Hayes  received  one  of  the 
highest  honors  bestowed  upon  citizens  of  this 
country— the  Medal  of  Freedom.  Her  out- 
standing contributtons  to  the  arts  as  well  as 
her  humanitarian  efforts  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  she  is  well  deserving  of  our  Nation's  high- 
est civilian  award. 

The  stage  career  of  this  remarkable  woman 
spans  more  than  76  years.  She  first  appeared 
on  stage  at  age  6  here  in  Washington.  [X^,  as 
Prince  Charles  in  the  Columbia  Players'  pro- 
ductton  of  "A  Royal  Family"  at  the  Natkinal 
Theater.  At  age  Q,  she  made  her  New  York 
City  debut  as  the  Little  Mime  in  "Old  Dutch" 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre.  Since  that  very 
early  beginning,  she  has  continued  to  mes- 
merize audiences  In  theaters  on  Broadway 
and  across  the  United  States. 

The  numerous  accolades  she  has  received 
throughout  her  career  are  testimony  to  her  in- 
credible talent  as  a  performer.  Often  cited  as 
one  of  her  greatest  theatrical  successes,  Miss 
Hayes'  performance  as  Queen  Victoria  in 
"Victoria  Regina,"  earned  her  the  Drama 
League  of  New  York  Delia  Austrian  Medal  m 
1936.  Previously,  she  was  ttie  recipient  In 
1931  of  an  oscar  as  best  actress  for  her  per- 
formance in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudat."  In 
1947,  she  received  a  Tony  Award  tor  her  per- 
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fomnance  as  Addie  in  "Happy  Birthday,"  and 
in  1970  at  age  70.  she  vras  honored  by  the 
academy  as  best  supporting  actress  for  her 
performance  in  "Airport"  In  addition  to  her 
numerous  stage  credits,  she  has  also  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  fine  arts  degree  from 
Princeton  University  and  ottier  horxxary  de- 
grees from  many  colleges  and  universities 
arowKJ  tf>e  country. 

Certainly.  Helen  Hayes'  lifetime  achieve- 
ments speak  for  ttiemselves.  She  is  truly  one 
of  America's  greatest  performers.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  great  horMX  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our 
First  Lady  of  American  theater  and  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  recipient— Helen  Hayes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speal(er,  I'd  Kke  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  h4ew  York  and  dear  friend 
Ben  Gilman  for  requesting  this  special  order 
to  honor  one  of  America's  foremost  actresses 
of  ttie  20th  century,  Miss  Helen  Hayes. 

I  have  t>een  a  long-time  fan  of  Helen  and 
remember  many  of  her  stunning  perform- 
arKes,  such  as  Amanda  in  "The  Glass  Me- 
nagerie," Mrs.  Grant  in  "The  Front  Page,"  and 
otfwr  fine  efforts  in  tf>eater,  film,  and  televi- 
sion. Miss  Hayes  t>egan  her  illustrious  career 
back  in  1905  in  the  Columbia  Players'  produc- 
tion of  "A  Royal  Family."  Her  career  contin- 
ues today,  spanning  a  full  nine  decades. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Hayes'  efforts  of 
playing  a  role  in  society  goes  beyond  her 
put>iic  performar)ces.  As  many  of  you  know, 
Helen  is  the  chairwoman  of  ttie  National 
Foundatkxi  for  Infantile  Paralysis;  she  has 
been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Vne  City  of  New 
York,  the  Medal  of  Arts  in  Finland,  and  otf)er 
prestigkxis  awards  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Miss  Hayes  lives  in  Nyack,  NY,  whk:h  is  in  Mr. 
GiLMAN's  district  But  she  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  men  and  women  across  ttie  State  of 
New  York  and  across  the  entire  country. 

She  has  endured  the  trials  and  tritxjiations 
faced  in  her  life  with  grace  and  character, 
giving  courage  to  Vnose  around  her  suffering 
tfie  same  tragedies.  She  is  a  woman  of  many 
talents,  and  ttie  numt)er  of  her  folkiwers  is  an 
excellent  indk:ation  of  tfiat  fact 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  ttiank  my  col- 
league Ben  Gilman  for  his  efforts.  On  t)etialf 
of  tile  thousands  of  fans  of  Miss  Hayes  in  the 
29th  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  my 
wife  Nancy  and  I  want  to  personally  thank 
Helen  Hayes  for  all  of  tier  years  of  dedication 
to  the  fine  arts  and  to  people  in  general. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tiie  gentte- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilman]  for  arrang- 
ing ttiis  special  order.  Helen  Hayes  has 
graced  ttie  stage  for  more  than  75  years  and 
ttvougtiout  her  life  has  contributed  to  making 
this  country  a  better  place  to  live.  It  is  fitting 
ttiat  stie  be  honored  today  with  America's 
highest  civilian  award— ttie  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom. 

Few  Americans  can  claim  to  have  contribut- 
ed as  much  to  improving  ttie  quality  of  life  In 
tfiis  country.  Wittiout  doubt  Miss  Hayes'  con- 
tributions to  ttie  theater  and  to  ttie  numerous 
humanitarian  organizations  in  whKh  stie  is  In- 
volved will  benefit  scores  of  people  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Miss  Hayes  is  truly  ttie  first  lady  of  the 
American  ttieater,  txjt  her  work  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  stage  and  the  arts.  Despite 
tier  own  personal  hardships  stie  tias  contin- 
ued to  make  life  better  for  ttiose  in  need.  Her 


contributions  to  causes,  such  as  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  ttie 
Actors  Fund,  will  stand  forever  as  a  monu- 
ment to  her  dedication  to  humanity.  Her  corv 
toibutions  through  her  great  patroriage,  espe- 
datly  here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  has  made 
ttie  ttieater  availat>le  to  many  people  wtio 
woukJ  ottierwise  not  be  enrictied  by  ttie  ttiea- 
ter. 

I  wish  her  well  in  her  future  endeavors  and 
continued  success  throughout  her  illustrious 
career.  I  know  she  will  continue  to  delight  us 
with  tier  great  talent  and  inspire  us  with  tier 
dedication. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
ttiank  ttie  gentteman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gilman]  for  giving  ttie  Members  of  Congress 
this  opportunity  to  honor  our  First  Lady  of  ttie 
Theater.  Miss  Helen  Hayes. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  ttie  United 
States  bestowed  ttie  Nation's  higtiest  civilian 
award,  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  on  Miss  Hayes, 
ttiereby  officially  recognizing  her  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  national  resources. 

When  Miss  Hayes  heard  about  today's  leg- 
islative order,  her  immediate  reaction  was  to 
comment  "This  is  a  very  special  day  in  my 
life.  Think  of  it;  my  tieing  tionored  twice  in  1 
day— by  the  Presklent  and  the  Congress.  I'm 
pleased  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  concurring  on 
one  thing."  To  whk:h  I  am  forced  to  reply  ttiat 
while  ttiere  was  unequivocal  concunence  on 
ttie  matter  of  honoring  this  great  lady,  we 
were  unable  to  do  it  on  the  same  day.  This 
may  not  be  all  bad.  Miss  Hayes.  Someone 
wtio  has  devoted  a  liifetime  to  rioble  work  cer- 
tainly desen/es  to  have  2  days  set  aside  to 
honor  her. 

It  is  altogettier  fitting  that  this  country  recog- 
nizes ttie  achievements  of  Helen  Hayes.  Miss 
Hayes  has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  In  the 
performing  arts  which  has  t)ecome  legend  all 
over  ttie  wortd.  No  one  who  was  privileged  to 
see  her  could  forget  her  magnificent  perform- 
ances as  "Vk:toria  Regina."  in  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms,"  "Harvey."  and  "Ttie  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth."  For  ttiese  and  other  performances. 
Miss  Hayes  tias  won  the  Academy,  ttie  Emmy, 
the  Tony  and  the  Peatxxfy  Awards. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  85,  Helen  Hayes  con- 
tinues to  set  an  example  in  her  passion  for 
activity  and  her  dedication  to  helping  others  to 
help  themselves.  She  has  become  a  powerful 
advocate  for  the  elderly.  Her  daily  radio  com- 
mentary, "the  Best  Years."  is  aired  in  close  to 
200  markets.  Miss  Hayes  wants  us  all  to  be 
aware  that  ttiere  are  more  ttian  7,000.000  per- 
sons over  ttie  age  of  65  wtio  are  living  alone. 
Stie  speaks  for  our  senior  citizens,  gives  them 
clout  by  reminding  our  corporate  and  political 
leaders  that  the  senk>r  market  is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  population.  And 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  caring  people  like 
Helen  Hayes,  these  maturians  are  at  last 
being  heard. 

Miss  Hayes  says.  "I'm  having  the  best  time 
now.  Ttie  advantage  of  being  at  this  point  in 
my  life  is  ttiat  I  k>ok  neittier  back  nor  forward, 
I  just  enjoy  now." 

We,  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
honor  you,  Miss  Hayes,  not  just  for  your  theat- 
rical talents,  but  for  your  nobility  as  a  human 
tietng.  Your  love  of  people  parallels  your  love 
of  ttieater.  God  bless  you.  Miss  Hayes. 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  Miss  Helen  Hayes, 
First  Lady  of  ttie  American  Theater,  for  her 
contributions  to  ttie  fiekl  of  arts  and  entertain- 
ment 

Miss  Hayes'  career  reflects  an  unusual 
breadth  of  professional  experience.  She  made 
her  ttieatrical  detxjt  at  the  age  of  5.  and  ap- 
peared on  film  when  only  10.  She  was  first 
heard  on  ttie  radio  in  1930  and  is  still  appear- 
ing on  vraekly  televisKin. 

Stie  is  an  acti'ess  of  great  resource  and  im- 
peccable technk)ue,  wtio  has  been  honored 
by  her  peers  and  by  her  publk:  throughout  her 
career.  She  has  received  two  Oscars,  a  Tony 
and  an  Emmy.  She  has  been  awarded  ttie 
Medal  of  ttie  City  of  New  Yori(,  ttie  Medal  of 
Arts  of  Finland,  the  American  Exemplar  Medal 
from  ttie  Freedom  Foundation,  and  the  Lae- 
tare  Medal  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
And  yesterday,  Presklent  Reagan  presented 
her  with  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  this  Nation's 
higtiest  civilian  award. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Miss 
Hayes  over  a  numtier  of  years.  She  is  in  fact, 
as  she  appears  to  her  public,  a  lady  of  distinc- 
tion, of  deep  emotional  expression.  She  can 
be  a  lively,  whimsk»l  spirit;  a  regal,  impressive 
figure;  or  a  sensitive,  comforting  presence. 
During  her  career,  stie  has  touched  our  lives 
with  laughter  and  with  pattios. 

It  is  therefore  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
gather  this  afternoon  to  honor  Miss  Hayes' 
consummate  artistry  and  invaluable  contiibu- 
tions  to  the  American  theater  and  to  the 
Arnoricdn  Public 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Gilman.  in  commending  acti'ess  Helen  Hayes, 
on  being  awarded  ttie  Presklential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
whk:h  is  our  Nation's  highest  civilian  honor,  is 
most  appropriately  awarded  to  Ms.  Hayes. 

Ms.  Hayes,  wtio  is  commonly  known  as  ttie 
"First  Lady  of  Ttieater."  has  been  delighting 
audiences  with  her  special  talents  since  the 
age  of  6.  However,  she  has  not  limited  her  re- 
markable talents  to  the  stage  but  she  has  also 
appeared  on  radk),  television  and  in  the 
movies  and  has  written  four  t>est  selling 
books,  including  an  autobiography.  Further- 
more, Ms.  Hayes  has  stiared  her  unique 
energy  and  resources  with  aspiring  actors  and 
playwrights  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  regional  theaters. 

Helen  Hayes  is  a  tireless  advocate  for  Na- 
tion's elderly.  She  has  served  on  the  board  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  Ms.  Hayes 
once  sakj  that  the  elderly's  main  priority  was 
to  "keep  active,"  and  she  tias  lived  up  to  her 
own  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  congratulating  Helen  Hayes, 
"a  true  original." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

THE  PRANKING  PRIVILEOE 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  during  the  1-minute  speeches 


which  opened  the  Congress,  we  got  in 
a  bit  of  a  dialog  on  the  House  floor 
with  regard  to  the  present  status  of 
the  franking  privilege  of  the  Congress. 
At  that  time  one  of  our  colleagues  sug- 
gested that  the  issue  might  better  be 
aired  in  a  little  longer  timeframe  such 
as  the  special  orders  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  at  which  point  I  announced 
that  I  was  indeed  signing  up  for  a  spe- 
cial order  to  discuss  the  subject  and 
would  hope  that  other  Members  would 
come  out  and  also  continue  the  dialog 
begun  earlier  today.  It  does  not  appear 
as  though  any  of  them  are  of  a  mood 
to  do  that,  but  nevertheless  I  am  going 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the 
situation  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
and  the  problem  that  I  have  with 
some  actions  that  have  recently  been 
taken  with  regard  to  the  frank. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  understand  when  we  talk 
about  the  franking  privilege  we  are 
talking  about  the  free  mailing  privi- 
lege of  Congress  that  goes  to  the  busi- 
ness of  being  able  to  answer  our  mail 
and  also  allows  us  to  send  newsletters 
and  other  communications  to  our  con- 
stituents. But  what  has  happened  in 
recent  years  is  that  there  has  l>een  an 
exti«ordinary  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  spent  by  this 
body  and  by  the  other  body  for  that 
free  mailing  privilege.  It  has  become 
the  kind  of  situation  that  has  become 
a  concern  to  the  taxpayer. 

Obviously,  across  America  taxpayers 
want  their  Congress  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  them.  When  they  write 
their  Congressman,  they  expect  an 
answer.  They  deserve  an  answer.  They 
expect  their  Member  of  Congress  to  be 
someone  who  Informs  them  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  legislative 
process  in  Washington. 

However,  most  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
use  of  the  frank  in  recent  years  has 
become  abusive— abusive  to  the  point 
that  it  has  become  an  expense  that 
Congress  should  look  at  trimming 
back. 

Congress  specifically  decided  last 
year  in  the  appropriations  bill  to  do 
that.  When  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  was  brought  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  was  a  specific 
funding  request  in  that  bill  for  frank- 
ing. An  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miluer] 
sought  to  reduce  that  amount  of 
money  by  a  percentage. 

What  happend  was  that  the  House 
approved  that  cut.  The  House  decided 
that  it  not  only  did  not  want  to  spend 
the  amount  that  had  originally  been 
asked  for  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  they  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  spend  less.  So  it  was  clear 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
went  on  record  as  wanting  to  spend  a 
specific  amount  for  mailing  this  year. 
That  amount  of  money  that  the  House 


decided  upon  was  approximately  $100 
million.  We  decided  that  this  body  and 
the  other  body  could  live  with  $100 
million  in  free  mail  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year. 

It  Is  this  Member's  contention  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  do  that; 
that  in  fact  when  we  said  that  we 
could  live  with  $100  million  in  mailing 
expense,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  live 
with  $100  million  in  mailing  expense. 
That  is  one  whale  of  a  lot  of  mall  that 
is  being  sent-  out  of  here  across  the 
country.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  do 
the  legitimate  kind  of  communications 
with  our  constituents  that  our  con- 
stituents feel  are  so  necessary. 

The  problem  is  that  we  now  hear 
from  the  powers  that  be  in  this  body 
that  we  cannot  get  along  on  $100  mil- 
hi.n  this  year;  that  In  fact  we  need  an- 
other $42  million.  In  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  was  being 
brought  to  the  House  floor  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  the  original  bill,  was  con- 
tained an  additional  amount  of  money 
for  mailing  expenses  of  $42  million. 

It  was  this  Member's  contention 
that  having  decided  that  we  were  only 
going  to  spend  $100  million,  we  ought 
to  stick  with  that.  So  when  I  learned 
about  that  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  I  decided  to  bring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  that  would  eliminate 
the  42  million  dollars'  worth  of  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  have  the  Members  under- 
stand that  what  I  was  going  to  do  was 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  matter.  If  they  decided  we  need 
$42  million  more,  they  were  perfectly 
welcome  to  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment and  decide  to  spend  the  extra 
$42  million  that  was  Included  in  the 
bill.  However,  if  they,  like  me,  believe 
that  we  can  get  along  on  $100  million, 
they  were  free  to  vote  with  me  to  cut 
out  the  money. 

What  we  will  hear  from  some  people 
is  that  the  money  also  was  included 
with  a  package  that  had  some  reforms 
in  it.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that 
my  amendment  did  nothing  about  the 
reforms  that  were  included  in  the  bill. 
My  amendment  only  cut  out  the 
money;  I  kept  the  reforms.  Some  of 
the  reforms  were  a  very  good  idea. 
The  bill  limited  further  the  number  of 
newsletters  that  could  be  spent;  it 
tried  to  tighten  up  the  system.  I 
thought  that  that  was  perfectly  appro- 
priate. So  what  I  did  was  say  let  us  cut 
out  the  money  and  keep  the  reforms; 
by  keeping  the  reforms  It  might  help 
us  live  better  within  the  $100  million 
that  was  previously  appropriated. 

Well,  because  I  was  going  to  offer 
such  im  amendment  the  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee went  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  suggested  that  instead  of  al- 
lowing my  amendment  to  come  to  the 
floor,  let  us  write  the  rule  in  such  a 
way  that  takes  the  money  out  of  the 
bill  before  the  appropriation  bill  gets 


to  the  floor.  In  other  words,  he  did  my 
work  for  me,  but  he  not  only  took  out 
the  money,  he  took  out  the  reforms, 
too.  They  were  evidently  In  his  mind 
tied  together  You  cannot  have  re- 
forms without  spending  more  money.  I 
contend  that  you  can  have  reforms 
without  spending  additional  money, 
but  that  was  not  what  was  decided. 
The  decision  wu  to  not  only  cut  out 
the  money,  but  to  also  cut  out  the  re- 
forms. That  was  the  rule  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So  we  never  really  got  to  the 
issue  In  the  appropriations  bill  of  the 
$42  million  and/or  the  reforms. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  the  coune 
of  all  of  that,  the  contention  was  made 
that  somehow  I  had  blocked  the  proc- 
ess. Let  me  make  It  clear  again,  what  I 
did  was  simply  say  that  I  was  going  tr 
offer  an  amendment  to  stop  the  flow 
of  the  additional  money,  and  the 
Members  could  make  up  their  minds 
how  they  wanted  to  deal  with  that 
particular  Issue.  Those  who  say  that  I 
blocked  the  process  evidently  feel  that 
the  majority  of  Members  would  have 
voted  with  me  to  end  the  money.  I  do 
not  know  that  to  be  the  case.  I  assimie 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Members 
around  here  who  think  that  we  can 
live  with  $100  million  in  mailing  ex- 
penses, but  I  do  not  know  that  to  be 
the  case.  A  lot  of  the  amendments 
that  I  offer  on  the  floor  to  cut  money 
are  not  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

So  all  I  was  going  to  do  was  offer  an 
amendment  like  many  other  amend- 
ments that  I  offer  on  the  floor  to  cut 
money,  but  evidently  the  feeling  was 
that  that  amendment  was  going  to 
win,  so  rather  than  have  the  amend- 
ment of fered— and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  earlier  today,  rather  than 
have  to  have  Members  cast  a  vote  that 
would  hurt  them  perhaps,  it  was  taken 
out  in  the  rule. 

a  1945 

That  was  their  decision,  not  my  deci- 
sion; but  I  will  contend  that  the  fact 
that  we  took  out  the  money  is  a  good 
thing.  I  am  not  so  certain  It  was  such  a 
good  thing  that  we  took  out  the  re- 
forms. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  we  ended  up 
doing  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  was  not  appropriating  the 
extra  $42  million. 

During  that  same  period  of  time, 
however,  when  this  was  becoming  a 
controversy,  there  was  a  very  interest- 
ing rumor  going  around  the  floor  that 
the  Speaker  had  made  the  comment 
that,  "Well,  if  we  don't  pass  it,  we  will 
simply  continue  to  send  out  the  mall 
and  have  the  post  office  pay  for  It." 
That  struck  me  as  being  a  rather  dev- 
astating kind  of  way  to  proceed. 

In  other  words,  we  will  not  appropri- 
ate the  money.  We  will  Just  simply 
pass  the  bill  onto  the  post  office  and 
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say  to  them,  "Well,  we  can't  contain 
ourselves.  We  have  got  to  continue  to 
mail,  mail,  mail,  and  then  someone 
else  ought  to  pay  for  it." 

I  could  not  believe  that  that  was 
really  going  to  happen;  but  siu-e 
enough,  sure  enough  this  weekend  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  just 
happens  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Congress; 
in  other  words,  they  are  our  servants, 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  was 
asked  for  an  opinion  about  our  mailing 
privilege.  They  were  asked  for  an  opin- 
ion by  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
in  fact  share  my  view  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  live  with  $100  million  in 
maUing  costs.  In  that  opinion  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  is  beholden  to 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  issued 
an  opinion  that  we  did  not  have  to  ap- 
propriate additional  money.  It  was  an 
entitlement  program  for  Congress  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  send  out  the 
mail  and  the  post  office  should  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

In  other  words,  over  the  weekend 
with  an  opinion  from  our  servant,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  what  did 
we  get?  We  got  a  brand  new  entitle- 
ment program  foisted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people,  an  entitlement  program 
for  free  congressional  mail,  for  open- 
ended  blank  checks  for  Congress  to 
spend  as  much  as  they  want  on  mail- 
ing. That  is  an  open-ended  blank 
check  for  the  Congress;  but  believe 
me,  it  is  not  a  blank  check  for  the 
American  people.  They  are  going  to 
end  up  paying  for  this  new  entitle- 
ment program. 

The  new  niling  is  such  that  they 
may  end  up  paying  for  the  congres- 
sional mail  with  higher  postage  rates. 
There  are  only  a  couple  alternatives. 
I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General 
today  and  I  asked  him  to  detail  for  me 
where  he  is  going  to  get  this  money. 
Under  this  ruling,  where  is  this  money 
going  to  come  from?  There  are  only 
three  places.  He  either  is  going  to  have 
to  raise  postal  rates;  in  other  words, 
make  all  America  pay  for  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  curtail  our  mailing  costs;  he 
is  going  to  have  to  cut  postal  service, 
such  as  Saturday  deliveries  or  some- 
thing like  that,  or  he  is  going  to  have 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees. Somebody  is  going  to  end  up 
paying  for  our  privilege  of  unre- 
strained mailing  costs  of  an  open- 
ended  blank  check  for  mail. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  just  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  what  the  American 
people  believe  Congress  should  do  in 
their  desire  to  see  Congress  have  the 
ability  to  communicate. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
in  this  body  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  earn  the  trust  of  the  American 
people,  not  break  faith  with  them.  We 
are  saying  very  openly  on  program 
after  program  after  program,  from  na- 
tional defense  to  social  programs,  to 
Social     Seciirity,     for    many,     many 


things,  that  we  need  to  hold  the  line, 
that  there  needs  to  be  restraint,  that 
we  need  in  some  cases  even  to  cut  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  in  some  cases  even  to  cut 
programs.  We  say  this,  you  know,  and 
we  talk  about  the  Budget  Act  here  all 
the  time.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
budget  bill  on  the  floor  before  very 
long.  We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  restraints  and  cuts  as  we  go 
through  that  process;  but  what  the 
issue  here  says,  what  the  mailing  issue 
says,  is  that  that  is  good  for  everybody 
else,  but  not  for  us.  When  it  comes  to 
us.  when  it  comes  to  our  mail,  forget 
it.  The  budget  ought  to  go  up.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  spend  as  much  as 
we  want.  We  ought  to  have  a  blank 
check  here  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not  think 
most  of  the  American  people  believe 
it.  I  think  they  will  regard  as  silly  the 
argimients  that  were  made  earlier 
today  on  the  House  floor  in  defense  of 
that  kind  of  policy  that.  well,  we  un- 
derfunded the  program  to  begin  with, 
so  therefore  now  we  have  to  make  it 
up. 

You  know,  that  is  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment we  hear  out  here  all  the  time 
with  regard  to  these  appropriation 
bills,  that  we  get  into  the  middle  of 
the  year  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  find 
out  these  programs  are  underfimded 
and  we  need  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  have  to  come  back  and 
spend  more  money  because  we  imder- 
funded  the  program  in  the  first  place. 

That  was  not  the  understanding  on 
the  House  floor  when  we  passed  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill  before. 
When  we  passed  it  last  year,  maybe 
some  of  the  leaders  understood  that  is 
what  we  were  doing,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  Members  of  Congress  voted. 
Members  of  Congress  went  home  and 
told  their  constituents  that  they  had 
voted  for  lower  mailing  costs.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  stick  to.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  here.  We 
ought  not  have  additional  mailing 
costs  foisted  upon  the  taxpayers,  or  in 
this  case  upon  the  people  who  have  to 
pay  for  their  own  postage. 

So  it  is  my  contention  that  it  is  high 
time  we  reform  this  process  and  that 
we  ought  to  force  those  reforms  now. 
The  reforms  ought  to  go  further  than 
those  that  were  contained  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act.  I  think 
the  American  people  would  like  to  see 
each  Member  of  Congress  accountable 
for  the  amount  of  mailing  they  do. 

In  my  opinion  and  what  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  leaders  of  this  House 
who  are  in  charge  of  coming  up  with 
these  kinds  of  programs  is  that  an  ac- 
coimt  be  established  for  each  Member 
of  Congress.  Let  them  live  within  a 
mail  account.  If  they  want  to  use  that 
account  to  send  newsletters  to  their 
constituents,  fine.  If  they  want  to  use 
that  account  in  order  to  respond  to 
their  constituents'  mail,  fine;  but  they 


ought  to  have  to  live  within  an  ac- 
count, rather  than  some  people 
around  here  spending  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  mailing  massive 
amounts  of  mail  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  think  that  that  would  be  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

Then  I  think  we  ought  to  also  look 
at  actual  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
mass  mail  that  goes  out. 

I  think  probably  most  Members  of 
Congress  could  get  along  with  two 
mass  mailings  into  their  districts  each 
year;  but  even  that  would  not  be  nec- 
essary if  we  established  a  specific  ac- 
count and  made  Members  live  within 
that  account. 

The  other  thing  I  have  suggested  in 
conversations  with  some  as  to  what 
would  satisfy  me  with  regard  to  the 
present  crisis  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
with  the  mail  is  that  I  think  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  we  ought  to  end  all 
mass  mailings,  because  we  have  al- 
ready spent  up  to  the  limits  that  were 
anticipated  for  the  entire  year,  that 
Congress  has  therefore  behaved  irre- 
sponsibly with  its  budget  and  we 
ought  to  do  what  anybody  else  in  the 
country  would  have  to  do.  We  ought 
to  limit  ourselves  and  one  way  of  limit- 
ing ourselves  the  rest  of  this  year 
would  be  to  have  no  more  mass  mail- 
ings go  out  of  the  Congress,  to  allow 
Congress  only  sufficient  money  that  it 
needs  in  order  to  answer  the  mail  that 
we  get  in  order  to  do  our  legitimate 
work  of  communicating  with  our  con- 
stituents who  are  in  touch  with  us  or 
in  contracting  agencies  on  behalf  of 
our  constituents.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
too  heavy  a  price  for  Congress  to  pay. 
I  think  that  is  something  that  we 
could  go  for. 

I  would  certainly  approve  a  little  bit 
of  extra  money  that  would  be  needed 
in  order  to  see  to  it  that  we  could  con- 
tinue the  mail  flow  back  and  forth  to 
our  constituents,  but  we  ought  to 
reform  ourselves  by  at  least  for  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year  ending  the  mass 
mailings  that  Congress  does  that  cost 
a  fortune  and  are  in  large  part  self- 
promoting. 

I  send  out  newsletters.  I  send  out 
questionnaires.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  it  is  something  that  can  be  valua- 
ble if  used  in  limited  ways;  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  being  abused.  It  is  an 
abuse  that  we  have  to  end.  Since  it  has 
been  abused  and  since  it  has  cost  us 
big  money  so  far,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  I  and  every- 
body else  ought  to  give  up  our  mass 
mailings.  No  more  mass  mailings  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  because  we  have 
created  a  budget  crisis  of  our  own 

making.  That  is  all  I  ask  for.  That  is 

the  only  reform  that  I  think  we  need 

to  have. 
Then  we  need  to  move  toward  the 

reform  of  the  accounting  system  for 


the  new  Congress  when  it  comes  into 
place. 

But  let  us  do  It  right.  Let  us  not 
have  people  suggesting  that  by  cutting 
our  mass  mailings  we  are  somehow  de- 
bilitating the  legislative  process.  Let 
us  not  have  the  suggestion  that  we 
cannot  reform  the  process.  Of  course, 
we  can.  If  we  have  the  will  to,  we  can 
do  it.  The  place  where  we  ought  to 
start  is  by  saying  to  ourselves  that 
that  which  we  committed  to  ourselves 
earlier  In  the  fiscal  year,  a  limit  of 
spending  on  congressional  mail,  ought 
to  be  held.  That  is  what  this  Member 
asks  for. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress become  responsible  and  do  the 
right  thing. 


SUPPORT       FOR 
AMENDMENT     TO 


EXPRESSING 
PAUNTROY 
H.R.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kbmp]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week.  Con- 
gressman Walter  Fauntroy  and  I,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues  on  both  skies  of 
the  aisle,  plan  to  offer  at  least  one  amend- 
ment to  the  housing  authorizatkin  bill  (H.R.  1). 
I  want  to  commend  Congressman  Fauntroy 
for  his  leadership  in  working  In  a  bipartisan 
fashk>n,  teaming  up  with  a  Republican  Con- 
gressman from  Buffalo,  NY,  to  encourage  resi- 
dent management  of  public  housing  proiects. 
We  want  to  help  every  American  family 
achieve  a  decent  home  and  a  decent  and 
safe  community,  with  greater  access  to  jobs, 
property,  and  income. 

Next  week  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  progress  in  that  endeavor  for 
some  of  the  poorest  An)ericans  in  our  public 
housing  communities.  Our  bipartisan  amend- 
ment recognizes,  supports,  and  encourages 
resklent  management  of  public  housing 
protects  such  as  the  Kenilworth-Parkside 
public  housing  project  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  Like  a  growing  number  of  housing  com- 
munities across  the  Natk>n,  tNs  prefect  is 
managed  by  one  of  the  resklents— Ms.  Kimi 
Gray,  an  amazing  women  who  deserves  our 
respect  and  praise  for  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Just  last  month,  at  the  Kenllworth-Parkskle 
project.  Congressman  Walter  Fauntroy, 
Mayor  Barry,  Kimi  Gray,  a  group  of  community 
housing  leaders  and  I  launched  our  resident 
management  bill.  At  that  time,  we  saw  first 
hand  the  incredible  progress  made  by  the 
residents  at  Kenilworth-Parkskle.  We  toured 
the  new  coop  market,  the  new  laundromat, 
the  screen  door  shop,  the  bart>ershop,  the 
beauty  salon,  the  thrift  store,  and  the  bou- 
tk)ue.  All  mn  by  tenants  themselves.  Persons 
who  were  once  receiving  publk:  welfare  now 
have  their  own  business  on  the  property.  As 
Kimi  says:  "Chikiren  wtto  were  selling  PCP 
now  sell  CCC,  chocolate  chip  cookies." 

Kenilworth  now  has  its  own  trash  company. 
The  trashmen  live  in  the  community  itself. 
They  come  by  every  morning  at  6:30  to  pick 
up  the  trash.  If  your  trash  is  not  out  by  8,  says 


Kimi,  they  knock  on  your  door  and  take  it  to 
the  truck  for  you. 

Kenilworth  has  its  own  roofing  company. 
There  are  no  leaks  at  Kenilwonh.  And  the 
resklent  counsel  has  plans  to  replace  every 
roof  in  the  public  housing  project 

Kenilworth  has  Its  own  catering  servloe 
company.  They  have  two  day  care  centers,  a 
health  center  and  their  own  doctor.  They  have 
an  employment  office  that  finds  jobs  through- 
out the  private  sector.  Kimi  says  It  averages 
14  resident  hirings  per  week. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  reaktents 
themselves.  Rents  and  business  profits  are 
plowed  back  into  the  community  to  create 
new  servtoes,  new  jobs,  and  better  living  con- 
dittons.  And  today,  a  housing  project  once  to- 
tally dependent  on  Government  support,  now 
no  longer  needs  a  Federal  operating  subskly. 

Kimi  put  the  advantages  of  resklent  man- 
agement In  a  nutshell  wt)en  she  sakl: 

We  were  accustomed  to  calling  downtown 
and  marching  on  HX7D  and  cussing  every- 
body out;  and  then  we  tMcame  downtown  and 
now  we  only  curse  ourselves  out;  and  when 
pipes  burst  we're  the  first  ones  there,  and  we 
stay  up  all  night  until  the  problem's  resolved. 
But  what  we  did  was  to  return  respect  and 
pride  back  to  the  residents  of  the  communi- 
ty, to  give  them  back  the  responsibility  that 
was  rightfully  theirs  to  maintain  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  resided. 

Kimi  Gray's  success  is  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample. All  across  America,  residents  are  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  housing  and  the  quality 
of  life  of  their  communities.  Don't  get  me 
wrong.  Resklent  management  is  not  the  solu- 
tton  to  all  the  problems.  Resklent  manage- 
ment is  tough,  it's  not  a  panacea.  But  It  can 
change  communities  by  changing  power  struc- 
tures and  lines  of  responsibility.  Public  hous- 
ing should  be  turned  back  to  the  publk:.  Who 
better  knows  and  cares  about  quality  housing 
and  a  good  neighborhood  than  the  people 
who  live  and  work  there? 

Next  week.  Congressman  Fauntroy  and  I 
will  go  into  ttw  details  of  our  amendment.  But 
it's  general  purpose  is  clear:  To  guarantee 
every  public  housing  resklent  the  opportunity 
to  run  their  own  housing  communities  through 
resklent  managment  councils  that  abide  by 
democratic  procedures.  Our  amendment 
would  provkle  technical  and  management  as- 
sistance to  resklent  councils  to  prepare  them 
for  management  and  eventual  homeowner- 
stiip;  our  amendment  relaxes  certain  burden- 
some regulatk>ns  that  reduce  jobs  and  impede 
efficiency;  we  standardize  procedures  for  resi- 
dent management;  and  we  permit  resident 
councils  to  keep  any  savings  they  make  in 
running  the  community. 

As  a  final  goal,  Congressman  Fauntroy 
and  I  want  to  make  every  publk:  housing  resi- 
dent a  property  owner— a  homeowner.  Every 
publk;  housing  resident  should  have  an  oasis 
of  security  and  phde.  That's  the  American 
dream,  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will  join  with 
Walter  Fauntroy  and  I  next  week  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  help  spread  tiie  Amer- 
ican dream  to  mae  Amehcans. 


SILVIO  CONTE  RECEIVES  ST. 
THOMAS  MORE  AWARD  FOR  1986 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  the 


Honorable  Silvio  Conti  reoetved  the  Boeion 
College   Law   School   AkimnI   Association's 

1966  "St.  Thomas  More  Award." 

A  "tall  pine"  from  the  western  part  of  our 
State,  Silvio  has  tong  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  Masea- 
chusetts  and  New  England. 

Silvio  has  been  a  truly  outstanding  member 
of  the  Boston  College  akimni.  He  Is  loved  by 
his  former  colleagues  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  he  Is  k)ved  by  his  colleagues  here  tot  the 
Congress.  The  O'Neills  and  the  Contee  have 
been  close  for  40  years.  We  are  all  happy  and 
proud  that  he  has  been  chosen  to  receive  this 
sward. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  telegram  from  the  Presklent  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  congratulating  Silvio,  s  tribute  to 
him  from  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  colleagues  upon  presenla- 
tk}n  of  the  award. 

Tki  Whits  Hodss. 
WathingUm,  DC,  May  3, 19B9. 
Hon.  Silvio  Coim. 
McSlToy  Commont,  Botton  CoUeffe, 
Che$tnut  HiU.  UA: 

Congratulations  as  you  are  presented  with 
the  19M  Saint  Thomas  More  Award  of  the 
Boston  College  Law  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

This  Is  s  fitting  tribute  to  your  exemplary 
record  of  devoted  public  service.  The  con- 
stituenU  of  the  First  District,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
all  Americans  know  and  admire  you  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  ablest  and  most  honorable 
elected  officials. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  that  you 
should  receive  an  sward  named  after  a  great 
man  of  conscience  who  sacrificed  life  itself 
for  what  he  knew  would  be  right  before  Ood 
and  the  law.  You  can  be  proud  of  this 
homage  and  Its  reflection  of  the  high 
esteem  of  your  fellow  graduates. 

Nancy  Joins  me  In  sending  best  wishes 
and.  again,  congratulations.  Ood  bless  you. 
Corinne.  and  your  family. 

ROMALD  RlAOAM. 

Tributx    TO    CoHaxBasKAii    Silvio    Comt 

Prom  Scnator  Edwaso  M.  KsmiDT.  May 

3. 1»M 

Tonight,  the  Boston  College  Law  School 
Alumni  Association  bestows  the  St.  Thomas 
More  Award  for  1986  on  one  of  lU  most  dis- 
tinguished alumnL  8U  Conte  is  a  man  of 
rare  talent  and  spirit  whom  I  wUl  always 
cherish  as  a  friend  and  respect  as  one  of  the 
finest  legislators  and  statesman  of  our  time. 

811  Conte  has  truly  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  long  and  brilliant  career  in 
public  service.  For  twenty-eight  years,  he 
has  served  the  First  District  of  Maasechu- 
setts  with  a  dedication  and  diligence  that  is 
without  equal. 

His  years  at  Boston  College  and  Boston 
College  Law  School,  which  make  him  a  dis- 
tinguished "Double  Eagle",  fostered  his  tire- 
leu  devotion  to  the  cause  of  law  and  hu- 
manity. 

Without  question.  811  Conte  holds  a  very 
special  place  In  the  hearts  of  those  of  us 
who  are  fortimate  enough  to  know  him.  I 
extend  my  warm  congratulations  to  811 
Conte  this  evening.  He  richly  deserves  this 
tribute  from  hla  alma  mater,  and  I  only 
wish  he  were  Irish. 
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Rkkarks  of  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conti  Ki  Pres- 

■HTATION    OP    SiK    THOMAS    MORE    AWARO 

PROM     Boston     Coixki     Law     School, 

Boston  MA,  Mat  3, 1986 

Friends,  alumni,  distingxiished  guests,  I 
humbly  thank  you  for  bringing  me  back 
here  today  to  my  beloved  alma  mater  for 
this  truly  special  award. 

When  I  first  learned  that  Boston  College 
Law  School  had  chosen  me  to  receive  the 
Saint  Thomas  More  Award,  its  highest 
honor,  I  paused  not  only  to  reflect  on  this 
great  gesture  but  on  the  man  in  whose 
name  the  award  was  given. 

What  I  found  in  Thomas  More's  actions 
and  writings  brought  the  award  very  close 
to  home  and  gave  me  pause  to  consider  ele- 
ments of  myself,  this  institution  and  the 
Congress— my  great  love— that  I  had  not 
considered  before. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  and  foremost  a 
man  of  fervent  spirituality. 

Thomas  More  believed  in  his  God.  he  be- 
lieved in  moral  righteousness,  he  believed  in 
his  heritage  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
he  believed  in  himself. 

These  beliefs  enabled  him  to  relinquish  a 
life  of  material  wealth  and  accept  a  death 
sentence  from  the  king  he  had  nobly  served. 

When  Thomas  More  refused  to  take  the 
oath  for  the  Act  of  Succession  and  Suprem- 
acy, he  relinquished  career  achievement  and 
material  gain  for  a  higher  cause— his  Catho- 
lic church  and  his  Christian  God. 

It  is  this  belief  in  a  higher  presence,  a 
greater  good,  that  enables  us  all  to  achieve 
notable  things  in  life. 

Bestowing  upon  me  an  award  named  for 
Saint  Thomas  More  is  the  greatest  honor  I 
can  conceive.  To  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  this  saint,  scholar  and  truly 
great  human  being  is  overwhelming. 

Like  Thomas  More,  I  too  have  searched 
many  times  deep  within  myself— during  28 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress— for  answers  to 
seemingly  unanswerable  questions. 

It  was  my  belief  in  the  goodness  within 
others  and  a  confidence  in  my  own  abUities 
that  helped  me  rise  to  the  challenges  of  po- 
litical office.  And  it  was  a  belief  in  God  that 
made  the  toughest  times  bearable. 

The  inner  cry  for  good  is  not  always  easy 
to  answer  and,  as  Sir  Thoms  More  demon- 
strated, can  exact  a  heavy  price. 

As  a  national  legislator,  I  am  often  called 
on  to  make  decisions  that  affect  literally 
millions  of  people.  Those  decisions,  and 
there  have  been  so  many  over  the  past  28 
years,  don't  always  come  from  experience  or 
position  papers  or  from  staff  experts— or 
even  from  common  sense. 

Most  times  those  decisions  come  straight 
from  the  heart.  I  remember  many  long 
walks  alone  through  the  empty  halls  of  the 
Capitol  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
searching  for  answers. 

There  was  one  particularly  tough  dilem- 
ma, in  my  second  term,  during  President 
Kennedy's  first  year  as  President.  The 
Rules  Committee  was  controlled  by  conserv- 
ative Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  were  bottling  up  President  Kennedy's 
legislative  agenda.  He  wanted  to  enlarge  the 
Rules  Committee  so  he  could  get  his  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  floor.  It  became  a  party 
issue  with  the  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  against  the  expan- 
sion. 

In  those  days,  young  Congressmen  kept 
their  mouths  shut  and  did  what  they  were 
told  to  do.  Taking  a  stand  on  this  particular 
issue— voting  my  conscience— would  cost 
dearly. 


I  went  to  bed  very  late  that  evening,  genu- 
inely perplexed  about  what  I  would  do  on 
the  House  floor  the  next  morning.  I  hardly 
slept  at  all  and  I  got  up  very  early,  still  toss- 
ing the  issue  over  and  over  in  my  mind. 

But  on  the  walk  from  my  office  to  the 
Capitol,  that  morning,  I  stopped  for  some 
reason  at  the  reflecting  pool  near  the  west 
entrance.  The  morning  sun  was  bright,  the 
air  still,  and  I  could  see  my  reflection  clear- 
ly in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  pool. 

What  I  saw  went  beyond  the  reflection  in 
that  pool  to  the  very  essence  of  my  being. 
And  I  could  see,  at  that  moment,  the  answer 
to  my  quandary. 

Something  about  that  moment— some- 
thing spiritual  brought  a  new  understand- 
ing, unleashed  that  inner  strength  that  I 
had  searched  for.  And  I  knew  what  I  had  to 
do— vote  my  conscience.  I,  and  a  handful  of 
Republicans,  voted  to  enlarge  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  rules  were  changed. 

Thomas  More  showed  us  all  that  there  is 
no  accomplishment,  no  success,  no  achieve- 
ment without  undying  belief  and  inner 
strength. 

During  an  outstanding  career  which  in- 
cluded positions  as  Henry  VIII's  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Spesdier  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Thomas  More  maintained  a  spiritual 
devotion  above  all  else.  That  devotion 
guided  him  in  his  decision  to  turn  from  his 
king  rather  than  compromise  what  he  be- 
lieved was  just.  Faced  with  a  choice  between 
allegiance  to  his  king  or  his  God,  the  choice 
was  clear. 

Thomas  More's  final  words  on  the  scaf- 
fold July  6,  1535  were  "the  king's  good  serv- 
ant, but  God's  first." 

I  have  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
we  know  about  Thomas  More's  spiritual  in- 
tegrity, what  sticks  in  my  mind  is  one 
almost  insignificant  little  tale.  As  a  young 
man.  Thomas  More  fell  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  The  problem  was  that  she  had 
an  older  sister  who  had  not  yet  married  and. 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  it  was  an  em- 
bariassment  for  the  older  sister  not  to 
marry  first. 

Because  Thomas  More  didn't  want  to  em- 
barrass the  older  sister,  he  steered  his  affec- 
tions toward  her  instead  and  later  took  her 
as  his  wife. 

This  act  didn't  change  history  and,  isn't 
the  stuff  legends  are  made  of.  but  it  demon- 
strates what  was  in  this  man's  heart.  He  was 
a  kind  man—always  thinking  about  how  his 
actions  would  affect  the  lives  of  others. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  College  from  the 
South  Pacific,  where  I  was  stationed  during 
World  War  II.  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  all. 
But  my  years  at  BC  and  Boston  College  Law 
School  taught  me  different. 

During  my  years  here.  I  learned  about  jus- 
tice, teamwork,  enterprise  and  gained  the 
all-important  ability  to  believe  in  myself.  I 
learned  how  to  seek  good  in  bad  situations, 
and  how  to  find  strength  when  I  felt  weak- 
ness. 

I  owe  a  special  debt  not  only  to  the  school 
but  to  three  wonderful  men  who  guided  me 
along  while  I  was  here.  And  believe  me.  they 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

Father  Stephen  Mulcahey.  Dean  of  the 
College  at  the  time,  gave  me  my  first  big 
chance.  He  really  took  a  gamble  accepting 
me  from  a  vocational  school  with  experience 
as  a  machinist  and  a  tour  of  military  duty 
under  my  belt.  But  during  my  years  here  he 
became  a  confident,  friend  and  advisor  to 
whom  I  turned  in  many  times  of  indecision. 

And  there  was  Father  JFX  Murphy. 
Without  his  help.  I  just  couldn't  have  made 
It. 


One  of  the  preconditions  of  my  accept- 
ance at  Boston  College,  you  see.  was  that  I 
take  four  months  of  tutorial  studies. 

Father  Murphy  and  I  burned  a  lot  of  mid- 
night oil  over  the  Latin  texts  those  four 
months  but  those  long  hours  we  toiled  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall  went  far  beyond  Classics.  The 
lessons  he  taught  lasted  a  lifetime. 

And  I'll  never  forget  the  chance  Father 
William  J.  Kennely  gave  me  during  my  first 
year  at  the  law  school.  I  had  injured  myself 
playing  football  and  the  class  work  and  Jobs 
just  never  seemed  to  end. 

Those  classses  at  18  Tremont  Street— with 
no  air  conditioning,  sirens  screaming,  James 
Michael  Curly  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
from  the  streets  outside— seemed  to  go  on 
forever. 

Well,  I  ended  up  with  a  "D"  In  Professor 
O'Reilly's  Future  Interests  course  and 
Father  Kennely  took  me  aside  one  day. 
"Silvio,"  he  said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  con- 
sider another  law  school."  I  looked  him  in 
the  eye  and  told  him  that  if  I  couldn't  grad- 
uate from  Boston  College  Law  School,  I 
didn't  want  to  go  on  to  any  other. 

I  had  been  living  in  a  ratty,  roach-infested 
old  boarding  house  for  $5  a  week  down  at  7 
Bullfinch  Place  behind  the  Old  Howard  and 
hitchhiking  home  to  Pittsfield  on  weekends 
to  be  with  my  wife  Corinne  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

I  had  tended  bar  in  Pittsfield  on  week- 
ends, sold  Christmas  cards,  and  painted 
houses  just  to  scrape  by.  I  had  forgotten 
what  sleep  was. 

The  work  load,  the  responsibility  and  the 
pressure— everything— came  to  a  head  that 
afternoon  in  Father  Kennely's  office  and  I 
knew,  then,  that  if  he  would  just  grive  me 
one  more  chance  I  could  achieve  anything.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  let  me  stay  I  would  make 
the  school  proud  of  me  one  day. 

Father  Kennely  must  have  believed  me 
because  he  gave  me  that  second  chance.  I 
ended  up  graduating  in  the  top  third  of  my 
class  and,  as  you  have  shown  me  today  I 
made  good  on  my  pledge. 

Father  Kennely  and  I  became  such  good 
friends  I  even  sold  him  on  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing a  Boston  College  Law  School  class  ring 
and  ended  up  designing  the  shank  for  the 
ring,  myself. 

Boston  College  Law  School  educated  me 
in  matters  of  jurisprudence,  but  more  im- 
portant, it  taught  me  to  be  a  good,  strong 
person. 

As  I  stand  here  today.  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  Thomas  More  in  his  Tower  of 
London  cell  452  years  ago  looking  out  the 
window  as  spring  breathed  new  life  into  the 
countryside. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  just  a  man  that 
sunny  May  afternoon  four-and-a-half  cen-- 
turies  ago  when  he  made  the  decision  to  die 
for  what  he  knew  was  right. 

He  was  just  a  man  when  he  denied  his 
King,  he  was  just  a  man  when  the  axeman 
spilled  his  blood,  but  he  is  a  noble  spirit 
today— a  martyr  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
our  Christian  God— a  rare  example  of  belief 
in  a  greater  good. 

I  have  tried  to  be  an  example  of  what  is 
good  in  government  and  what  is  good  in  the 
American  legal  system.  Decisions  have  not 
always  been  easy  and  I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  I 
wouldn't  like  to  make  some  over  again. 

But  what  I  can  say  in  all  truthfulness,  is 
that  I  believed  in  what  I  was  doing  then  as  I 
believe  in  what  I  am  doing  today. 

As  the  lone  Republican  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation.  I  think  you  all  understand 
the  unique  pressures  I  face  on  a  daily  basis 
as  a  party  leader. 


Boston  College  Law  School  helped  me 
find  strength  within  myself  and  helped 
define  my  belief  in  a  greater  good.  And  for 
that  I  will  always  be  grateful. 

Thomas  More  once  wrote,  "Only  God  be- 
holdeth  the  heart."  That  may  be  true,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  Boston  College  Law  School  will 
always  hold  a  special  part  of  mine. 

Honoring  me  here  today  in  the  name  of  a 
man  made  saint  by  my  Church— a  spirit 
that  has  transcended  time  as  a  symbol  of 
glorious  devotion  and  inner  good— is  a  ges- 
ture I  will  treasure  until  the  day  I.  too,  pass 
to  God's  grace. 

It  is  with  humble,  sincere  thanks  and 
great  honor  that  I  accept  this  award  today. 
I  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  institution  and 
feel  so  very  proud  that  you  feel  I  have 
served  your  heritage  well. 

Your  gesture  is  one  I  shall  never  forget. 

Thank  you  all— from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 


Mr.  liAirros,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


14. 


Mrs.  Btroh,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


21. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LujAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Grotberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Ulness. 

Mr.  Franklin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Scheuer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  May  13,  14,  and  15,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  W-njE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
14,  19,  and  20. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yottng  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentlet,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
14. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  14. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  15. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  14. 

Mr.  ICehf.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mrazek.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  WoLPx,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  315,  In  the  House,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  1  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wylie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bereuteh. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Clinoer. 
Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  LlGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ElROREICH. 

Mr.  Towns  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  RoE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  LtTNOINE. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Feighah. 
Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Bolans. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congreMional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  "'Anatoly"  and  Avltal 
Shcharansky  In  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  12. 1986: 

H.R.  737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  Al  Bae;  and 

H.R.  1207.  An  act  to  award  a  special  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  Harry  Chapin. 


ADJOURNMENT         » 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  imder  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1986,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3477.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  the  amount  of 
$100,228,000  and  amendments  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  in  the 
amount  of  $4,000,000.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-219):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

3478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 
part  200— financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  meet  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children:  and  part 
204— general  definitions  and  administrative, 
project,  fiscal,  and  due  process  requirements 
for  chapter  1  programs,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3479.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  funding 
priorities  for  projects  for  Initiating  special 
recreation  programs  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Indian  education 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  pursuant  to 
3B  U.S.C.  2016  (Pub.  L.  95-561.  sec.  1136);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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3481.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  May 
13,  14.  and  15.  1988.  in  New  York.  NY;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3483.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  technical  assistance 
agreement  for  the  manufacture  of  signifi- 
cant military  equipment  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (transmittal  No.  MC-18-86).  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3483.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $42  million  (transmittal  No.  86-32), 
pursuant  to  22  n.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3484.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  (transmittal  No. 
16-86).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  (transmittal  No. 
17-86),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  (transmittal  No. 
18-86),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3487.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  proposed  revision  to  a 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  on  the  President's  re- 
tirement system,  pursuant  to  31  U&C. 
9S03(aKiKB);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3489.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Board's  compliance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies 
during  calendar  year  1985.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(j>;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3490.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
of  funds  awarded  the  White  Earth  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  188  before  the 
DJS.  Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C. 
1402(a),  1404;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3491.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  fourth  biennial 
report  on  the  maximum  attainable  rates  of 
production  from  significant  fields  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  pursuant  to  43 
D.S.C.  1865(eKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1985 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Government's 
helium  program,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  167n; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affain. 


3493.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  commissary  shelf 
stocking  and  custodial  function  at  Scott  Air 
VOTtx  Base.  IL.  pursuant  to  U.S.C.  2304  nt.; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLTTTIONS 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of  (ximmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Con.  Res.  337.  A  concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  and  1989.  (Rept.  No.  99- 
598,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Govenmiental  Reorganization 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Rept.  No. 
99-599).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  455.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  Con.  Res.  337,  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and  1989. 
(Rept.  99-600).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar.   

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985.  to  provide  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees for  certain  purposes,  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  reports  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  extend  the  availability  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission.  (Rept.  99-601).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  3291.  A  bill  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  subsist- 
ence allowances  of  Government  civilian  em- 
ployees while  performing  official  travel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment. 
(Rept.  99-602).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvanla:  Committee 
on  the  Budget;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  pursuant  to  subsection  301(c)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  (Pub.  L.  93-344.  as  amended  by 
Pub.  L.  99-177).  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  legislative  days,  for  consideration  of 
such  portions  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
as  fall  within  that  committee's  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  clause  l(q),  rule  X;  (Rept.  99- 
598.  387  Pt.).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  amend  section  904  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  cer- 
tain duties  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  4802.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  clarify  the  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  of  certain  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  a  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
and  variable  housing  allowance  to  a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
H.R.  4804.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  effective 
date  of  certain  amendments  to  the  reloca- 
tion expense  provisions  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CARPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RowLAMS  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  prevent  fraud  and 
abuse  in  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  obtain  and 
verify  certain  information  from  applicants 
and  participants  In  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract    Act    to    prohibit    discrimination 
against  employees  of  predecessor  employers 
under  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  4807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est on  a  State  or  Xoca^  bond  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  gross  income  if  the  proceeds  of  the 
bond  are  used  to  finance  milk  production:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAO): 

H.R.  4808.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation, 
promote  research  and  development,  and 
stimulate  trade  by  strengthening  the  pro- 
tection given  Intellectual  property  rights  by 
making  necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  Intellectual  property  rights 
laws;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4809.  A  biU  to  restore  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
in  securing  Federal  procurement  contracts 
for  American  business;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  4810.  A  biU  to  clarify  that  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  the  exclusive  penalty  for  violations  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  McCaim,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  RuDD): 


H.R.  4811.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area 
in  Cochise  County,  AZ.  in  order  to  assure 
the  protecUon  of  the  riparian,  wildlife,  ar- 
chaeological, paleontological.  scientific,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UOHTFOOT: 
H.R.  4812.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  buying 
and  selling  of  operating  rights  at  high  densi- 
ty traffic  airports,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    liimself,    Mr. 
Frank,    Mr.    Bulky,    Mr.    Wbitb- 
RXTRST,  Mr.  Dardxn,  Mr.  Ramgkl,  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Horton): 
HJl.  4813.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  certain  information  pertaining  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By   Mr.   SEIBERLINO   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Strano,  Mr.  Vmro, 

Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Richardsom,  Mr. 

MoRRisoH  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rkid, 

Mr.  STALLnios,  Mr.  Jkpporos,  and 

Mr.  Hamskh): 

H.R.  4814.  A  bill  entlUed,  the    "Federal 

Land  Exchange  Facilitation  Act  of  1986"; 

Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lxm- 
GRKR,  Mr.  Huirm,  and  Mr.  Oekas): 
H.R.  4815.  A  biU  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death  for  certain  drug  crimes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA: 
H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  accepting,  ratifying 
and  confirming  the  cessions  of  certain  is- 
lands of  the  Samoan  group  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes";  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rni- 
ALDO,   Mr.   ACKKRMAlf,   Mr.   GtTARnn, 
Mr.     McHuoh.    Mr.     Owns.     Mr. 
Ramokl.  Mr.  ScHXtTKR.  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  4817.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
190  to  repeal  the  provision  relating  to  the 
collection  of  tolls  for  motor  vehicles  on  any 
bridge  connecting  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
NY,  and  SUten  Island,  NY;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Bfr.  TRAZLER: 
H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Onmlbus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  benefit  payable  with  respect 
to  the  death  of  a  public  safety  officer,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
B.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  19,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Homelesaness  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

370.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Aaaerably  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  mUitary  bases  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
noir,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


371.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the 
Helsinki  International  Accords  on  Human 
Rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

372.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Traficart. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  TRAncART  and  Mr. 
ScHxncm. 

H.R.  620:  Mr.  KnfDMUS. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Cooohlin. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Biagoi.  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Walgrkn,  Mr.  Obrrstar,  Mr. 
Wazhan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Acksrmah,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Wbavbl 

H.R.  1705:  Mr.  Bkdkll,  Mr.  Martinb,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1917:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Sucorski.  Mr. 
Maoioan,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  VLt.  Volx- 
MKR,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Batks. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lzland,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Moork,  Mr.  Pashayan,  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  2708:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Long. 

H.R.  2840:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  3330:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  3378:  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  3388:  Ui.  Rihaloo  and  ISx.  McCur- 

DY. 

H.R.  3431:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  3747:  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3886:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Kolbe,  and 
Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Roth, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mrs.  Kenrelly, 
Mr.  MONSON,  Mr.  Natchir,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Wilson,  lifr.  Clinoer,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3898:  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Schbuer,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Scritmer,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  LipiNSKi,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Glickmar.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  4003:  Mr.  JoRXS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Hoyer  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  4060:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Fuster,  Bdr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Bubtamante.  Mr. 
Levirb  of  California,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Straro.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Yourg 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  Swirdall,  and  Mr.  Martir  of  New 
York. 

HJl.  4067:  Mr.  Batemar  and  Mr. 
McOrath. 

H.R.  407S:  Mr.  Oilmar  and  Mr.  Savaoe. 

H.R.  4136:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4378:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4379:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Yatis,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Blae,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Borker,  Mr.  Dar- 
rembyer,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4399:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Stahoelard,  Mr. 
RowLARD  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Riraloo.  Mr. 
Kolbe.  and  Mr.  McEwer. 

H.R.  4301:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Bosco,  and  Mr.  Towrb. 

H.R.  4303:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4303:  Mr.  Quillxr. 


H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Huokbs.  Mr. 
FoGUETTA.  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

HJl.  4337:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Smitr  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  Laoomarsiro,  and 
ICr.  Ruod. 

HJl.  4344:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Robirsor,  and 
Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4388:  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Dariel.  Mr. 
Whitehurbt.  Mr.  Laoomarsiro.  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  LiPiRBKi,  Mr.  Liohtpoot,  Mr.  Stsh- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hxroor,  Mr.  Burto* 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wortlbt. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
RoBiRBOR,  Mr.  Valertine,  Mr.  Ackbrmah,' 
Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Pursbll,  and  Mr.  Hortor. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Stargblard, 
Mr.  Markky,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  4406:  Mr.  Livihgstor,  Mr.  Spbhob, 
and  Mr.  Tauzir. 

H.R.  4463:  Mr.  Watkirs. 

H.R.  4463:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Objdrrsor, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Verto,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  4478:  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Lipirbki. 

H.R.  4483:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 

COMBEST. 

H.R.  4495:  Mr.  OnaRicH.  Mr.  Hurter.  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Clirger,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr. 
Armey. 

H.R.  4519:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Evars  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Serserbrxrrer.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Daroer,  Mr.  RnwE,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Borior  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Byror. 

H.R.  4630:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Etars  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Serbbrbberrxr.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Darder,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rioob, 
Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kobtmayer.  Mr. 
Neal.  and  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4533.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Jbfporos. 

H.R.  4634:  Mr.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4634:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 

PURBELL. 

HJl.  4646:  Mr.  RooiRO.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
OwERs,    Mr.    Bates.    Mr.    Martiree,    Mr. 

Matbui,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Bubtamartb. 

H.R.  4568:  Mr.  Wolf,  Bfr.  Bubtamartb. 
Mr.  Laoomarsiro,  Mr.  Whitehurbt,  Mr. 
MoRSOR,  Mr.  L<wiB  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
NiELSOR  of  Utah. 

HH.  4667:  Mr.  Stallihgs. 

H.R.  4631:  Mr.  Schaeper. 

HJl.  4648:  Mr.  Matbui. 

HJl.  4683:  Mr.  Bbrrbtt,  Mr.  Darremeyer, 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Crare,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Dowrey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Liohtpoot,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Strang,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Schabpbr. 
Mr.  Beilerbor,  Mr.  Btenholm.  Mr.  Orbkr, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Roukbma,  Mr.  Martirbx, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Stalliros,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Ackbrmar,  and  Mr. 
Chappie. 

H.R.  4700:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Laoomarsiro, 
Mr.  Frark.  BCr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lelarb,  Mr. 
SoLOMOR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Barrbs,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  aJoxm/iX  of  Florida,  Mr.  I^vir  of 
Michigan,  lifr.  Dixor,  Mr.  Morbor,  Mr. 
LuRDiRE,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Bxrxutxr,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Mirzta,  Mr.  Jbf- 
poros, Mr.  WiLSOR,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
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Ohio,  Mr.  Morhisor  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Paohtroy,  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  TAxncE,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4714:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  and 
BCr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4763:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Hates. 

H.R.  4794:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Bftr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H  J.  Res.  356:  Mr.  Boland. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Kiij>ee  and  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. 

H.J.  Res.  429:  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Traxlkr,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Beviix.  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Borski, 
BCr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Pish. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  549:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Bennftt,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Hirrro,  Mr.  Daub,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
LovnERY    of    California,    Mr.    Matsui,    Mr. 

COELHO.      Mr.      BdARTINEZ,      Mr.      Hammer- 

schmidt.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Ulinois.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  E>owDY  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  552:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Bates,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Callahan,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.   Res.   555:   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Roe,  Mr. 
Tauke.    Mr.    Trapicant,    Mr.    Bevill,    Mr. 
;     McICernan,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  629:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  OE  Lugo,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Henoon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Daito,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Frenzel. 


Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lungrkn,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vander 
Jaot,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.  Con.  26:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  291:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  HoRTON.  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  299:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.  Con.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Res.  409:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Frank.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Ritter.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Fish. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Pursell. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

347.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  CouncU  of  South  Euclid.  OH,  relative 
to  "Save  American  Industry /Jobs  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, District  No.  116,  Round  Lake,  IL.  rela- 
tive to  portions  of  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  on  Means. 

349.  Also,  petition  of  the  Glenbard  High 
School  District,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL,  relative  to 
portions  of  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  47.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections  and  any  references  to  such  sections, 
and  conform  the  toble  of  contents,  accord- 
ingly): 

SEC  aw.  UMITATION  ON  PUBUC  HOUSING  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ASSURANCE  OF  PUBLIC 
HOUSING  QUALITY  STANDARDS. 

Section  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(j)(l)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1986,  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  funding  reservation  for  a  public 
housing  agency  for  assistance  in  financing 
the  development  of  public  housing  (other 
than  for  Indian  families)  unless— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  addi- 
tional amounts  are  required  to  complete  the 
development  of  dwelling  units  for  which 
amounts  are  obligated  on  or  before  such 
date: 

"(B)  the  public  housing  agency  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  90  percent  of  the  public 
housing  dwelling  units  of  such  agency  are 
maintained  at  levels  at  least  equal  to  the 
housing  quality  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  8(o)(6);  or 

"(C)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
development  is  required  to  replace  dwelling 
units  that  are  disposed  of  or  demolished  by 
the  public  housing  agency. 

"(2)  Any  budget  authority  that  is  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1986.  and 
is  prohibited  from  obligation  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1).  is  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  by  appropriation 
Acts  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  1987  for  compre- 
hensive improvement  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 14  or  20  (in  addition  to  other  budget 
authority  provided  for  such  purpose  under 
subsection  (O)  and  to  remain  available  until 
utilized.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  (and  conform  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly): 

TITLE  VI— ASSISTED  HOUSING 
LIV ABILITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

SEC.  Ml.  RENT  PHASE-IN. 

Section  3  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  the  obtaining 
of  employment  by  a  resident  of  a  dwelling 
unit  assisted  under  this  Act  will  result  In  an 
increase  in  the  rent  payable  by  the  family 
of  such  resident  under  subsection  (a),  the 
public  housing  agency  Involved  (or  the  Sec- 
retary, if  no  public  housing  agency  is  in- 
volved) may  provide  for  a  gradual  increase 
in  such  rent  to  the  full  amount  during  a 
period  of  not  more  than  6  months. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'employment'  shall  have  such  meaning 
as  is  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
public  housing  agency  Involved  (or  the  Sec- 
retary, if  no  public  housing  agency  is  in- 
volved).". 

SEC.   602.    PORTABILITY    OF   SECTION   8   CERTIFI- 
CATES AND  VOUCHERS. 

Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)(l)  Any  family  assisted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (o)  may  continue  to  receive  such 
assistance  when  such  family  moves  to  an- 
other eligible  dwelling  unit— 


"(A)  if  such  dweUing  unit  ii  within  the 
same  metropolitan  statistical  area  as  the 
dwelling  unit  from  which  the  family  moves; 
and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  that  such  dwelling 
unit  is  not  within  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of 
the  public  housing  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  area  of  the  dwelling  unit  from 
which  the  family  moves. 

'(2)  The  public  housing  agency  having  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  dwelling  unit  to 
which  a  family  moves  under  this  subsection 
shaU  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  family.  If  no  public  housing 
agency  has  authority  with  respect  to  the 
dwelling  unit  to  which  a  family  moves  under 
this  subsection,  the  public  housing  agency 
having  authority  with  respect  to  the  dwell- 
ing unit  from  which  the  family  moves  shall 
have  such  responsibility. 

"(3)  In  providing  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (o)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  consideration  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  resident  families  in- 
curred by  a  public  housing  agency  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may 
not  be  construed  to  restrict  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  provide  for  the  portability  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section.". 

SEC.  M3.  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  COST 
RELIEF  AND  TENANT  EMPLOYMENT. 

(a)  In  Okneral.— Section  12  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Any"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation and  inserting  the  following:  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  any"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  any  lower 
income  housing  project  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  entered  into  under  section  14 
or  20  if  the  public  housing  agency  involved 
certifies  that  a  majority  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  making  the  improvements  will  be 
tenants  of  the  lower  income  housing 
project. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  maintenance  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  in  the  operation  of  any 
lower  Income  housing  project  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  entered  into  under 
this  Act  if  the  public  housing  agency  in- 
volved certifies  that  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers employed  in  maintenance  activities  will 
be  tenants  of  the  lower  income  housing 
project.". 

(b)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
wages  paid  under  any  construction  or  main- 
tenance contract  entered  into,  or  for  con- 
struction or  maintenance  work  commenced, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  180-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  W4.  PUBLIC  HOUSING  TENANT  MANAGEMENT. 
The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (as 
amended  by  section  212  of  this  Act)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"public  housing  REStDKNT  MANAOXMXMT 

"Sic.  31.  (a)  Purpose.- The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  encourage  increased  resi- 
dent management  of  public  housing 
projects,  and  to  improve  existing  living  con- 
ditions in  public  housing  projects,  by  provid- 
ing increased  flexibility  for  public  housing 
projects  that  are  managed  by  residents  by— 


"(1)  giving  a  priority  for  comprehensive 
improvement  assistance  under  section  14  or 
20; 

"(2)  waiving  certain  statutory  and  regula- 
tory requirements; 

"(3)  permitting  the  retention,  and  use  for 
certain  purposes,  of  any  revenues  exceeding 
operating  and  project  costs;  and 

"(4)  providing  funding,  from  amounts  oth- 
erwise available,  for  technical  assistance  to 
promote  formation  and  development  of  resi- 
dent management  entitles. 

"(b)  Program  Riquirementb,— 

"(1)  Resident  council.— As  a  condition  of 
entering  Into  a  resident  management  pro- 
gram, a  majority  of  the  adult  residents  of  a 
public  housing  project  shall  approve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  resident  council  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation  to  manage 
the  project. 

"(2)  Public  housing  management  special- 
ist.—The  resident  council  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  in  cooperation  with  the  public 
housing  agency,  shall  select  a  qualified 
public  housing  management  specialist  to 
assist  in  determining  the  feasibility  of,  and 
to  help  establish,  a  resident  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  training  in  the 
dally  operations  of  the  project. 

"(3)  Bonding  and  insurance.— Before  as- 
suming any  management  responsibility  for  a 
public  housing  project,  the  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  provide  fidelity 
bonding  and  Insurance,  or  equivalent  pro- 
tection, in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency.  Such  bonding  and 
Insurance,  or  Its  equivalent,  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency  against  loss,  theft, 
embezzlement,  or  fraudulent  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion or  Its  employees. 

"(4)  Management  rrspon8IBIUT»s.— A 
resident  management  corporation  that 
qualifies  under  this  section,  and  that  sup- 
plies insurance  and  bonding  or  equivalent 
protection  sufficient  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  public  housing  agency,  may  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  public  housing  agency  es- 
tablishing the  respective  management 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  housing  agency.  Such 
contract  may  Include  specific  terms  govern- 
ing management  personnel,  access  to 
project  records,  submission  of  and  adher- 
ence to  budgets,  rent  collection  procedures, 
tenant  Income  verification,  tenant  eligibility 
determinations,  tenant  eviction,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  materials,  and  such . 
other  matters  as  may  be  appropriate, 

"(5)  Annual  audit.— The  books  and 
records  of  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion operating  a  public  housing  project  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant. A  written  report  of  each  audit 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Priority  for  Comprehensive  Im- 
provement Assistance.— The  Secretary 
shall  Issue  regulations  that  provide  public 
housing  projects  managed  by  resident  man- 
agement corporations  with  additional  con- 
sideration in  the  allocation  of  comprehen- 
sive Improvement  assistance  under  section 
14  or  20. 

"(d)  Waiver  op  Federal  Requirements.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Upon  the  request  of  any 
resident  management  corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  Federal  requirements  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  unnecessarily 
Increase  the  costs  or  restrict  the  Income  of  a 
public  housing  project.  Requirements  that 


may  be  waived  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  applicability  of  section  13  to  a 
public  housing  project,  the  applicability  of 
minimum  property  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  (but  only  if  local  property 
standards  are  followed),  and  the  applicabil- 
ity of  any  other  operating  or  managerial  re- 
quirement. 

"(2)  ExcsPTiOKS.— The  Secretary  may  not 
waive  under  this  subsection  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  income  eligibility  for 
purposes  of  section  10  or  rental  payments 
under  section  3(a). 

"(e)  Operatino  Subsidy.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  section  9  or  any  regula- 
tlon  under  such  section,  the  operating  subsi- 
dy for  a  project  managed  by  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  public  housing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined on  an  Individual  project  basis.  The 
operating  subsidy  amount  established  for 
such  a  project  under  this  subsection  may 
not  be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  resident 
management  corporation  first  receives  such 
an  operating  subsidy. 

"(f)  Resident  Mahaokmint  Technical  As- 
sistance AND  Training.- 

"(1)  Financial  assistance.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  resident 
management  corporations  or  resident  coun- 
cils that  obtain,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
technical  assistance  for  the  development  of 
resident  management  entitles.  Including  the 
formation  of  such  entitles,  the  development 
of  the  management  capability  of  newly 
formed  or  existing  entitles,  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  social  support  needs  of  residents 
of  public  housing  projects,  and  the  securing 
of  such  support. 

"(3)  Limitation  cm  Assistamcb.— The  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  public  housing 
project  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(3)  Funding.— Of  the  amounts  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  section  14  or 
30  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary  may 
use  not  more  tlHUi  11,500,000  to  carry  out 
this  subsection.". 

SBC.     tM.     INCENTIVES     FOR     PUBLIC     HOUSING 
AGENCY  PERFORMANCE  EFFICIENCY. 

Section  9(a)(3)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  (as  added  by  section  306  of 
this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Under  the  performance  funding 
system  established  under  this  paragraph 
(and  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  to  the  contrary— 

"(I)  funds  received  by  any  public  housing 
agency  from  sources  other  than  tenant 
rents  or  other  tenant  payments.  Investment 
Income,  or  Income  earned  from  commercial 
leases  or  receipts.  Including  any  amounts  re- 
covered through  litigation,  shall  not  b« 
counted  as  Income  In  computing  the  allow- 
able subsidy  nor  shall  prior  receipt  of  any 
such  funds  affect  the  allowable  expense 
level;  and 

"(ID  any  revenues  resulting  from  rental 
Income  or  other  Income  (including  Invest- 
ment Income)  In  excess  of  estimated  reve- 
nues from  such  Items  may  not  be  recap- 
tured, used,  or  computed  to  reduce  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section,  unless 
such  estimate- 

"(I)  was  unreasonable  according  to  regula- 
tions in  effect  when  the  estimate  was  made; 


or 


"(II)  was  fraudulent  and  deceptive.". 
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SBC  CM.  PROVISION  OF  ADEQUATE  REPLACEMENT 
UNITS  IN  CASKS  OF  DEMOLITION  AND 
D«P08mON. 

Section  18(b)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  210 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

<A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  as  an  alternative  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3).  the  public  housing  agency 
has  developed  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
other  decent,  safe,  sanitary,  and  affordable 
housing  to  the  tenants  to  be  displaced  as  a 
result  of  the  demolition  or  disposition.". 

SBC  MT.  PROHIBITION  OF  DENIAL  OF  SECTION  8 
CERTIFICATES  AND  VOUCHERS  TO 
RESIDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING. 

Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  602  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  In  selecting  families  for  the  provision 
of  assistance  under  this  section  (including 
subsection  (o)).  a  public  housing  agency 
may  not  consider  whether  a  family  resides 
in  a  public  housing  project.". 

SBC  tm.  TKNANT  RENTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

(a)  Public  Housing  Economic  Rkmt.— Sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  202  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  (3)"  after  "(2)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(SKA)  Any  public  housing  agency  may 
provide  that  each  family  residing  in  a  public 
housing  project  owned  and  operated  by 
such  agency  shall  pay  as  monthly  rent,  for 
not  more  than  a  5-year  period,  an  amount 
determined  by  such  agency  to  be  appropri- 
ate that  does  not  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  that— 

"(i)  is  established  by  such  agency  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

"(ii)  is  not  more  than  the  amount  payable 
as  rent  by  such  family  under  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(iii)  is  not  less  than  (I)  the  average 
monthly  amount  of  debt  service  and  operat- 
ing expenses  attributable  to  dwelling  units 
of  slmUar  size  in  public  housing  projects 
owned  and  operated  by  such  agency:  or  (U) 
the  fair  market  rentals  established  in  the 
housing  area  for  dwelling  units  under  sec- 
tion 8(bKl). 

"(B)  In  the  event  of  any  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (2),  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  apply.". 

(b)  Public  Honsuic  MmncnM  Rnrr.— Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (as  amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(eKl)  For  purposes  of  enabling  public 
housing  agencies  to  provide  for  child  care 
and  tenant  management  for  lower  income 
housing  projects,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  each  public 
housing  agency  may  require  each  family  oc- 
cupying a  dwelling  unit  in  a  lower  income 
housing  project  operated  by  such  agency  to 
pay  a  minimum  monthly  rent  (Including  the 
amount  of  any  utility  payments  by  such 
family)  for  such  dwelling  unit.  Such  mini- 
mum monthly  rent  shall  be  established  for 
all  such  famiUes  at  a  single  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding $50.  determined  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  involved  to  be  appropriate. 


"(2XA)  The  minimum  monthly  rent  estab- 
lished by  any  public  housing  agency  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  elder- 
ly family  or  individual  or  any  disabled  or 
handicapped  family  or  individual. 

"(B)  The  minimum  monthly  rent  estab- 
lished by  any  public  housing  agency  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  family 
unless  such  f amUy  has,  for  the  2-year  period 
immediately  preceding  the  application  of 
such  minimum  monthly  rent,  occupied  a 
dwelling  unit  in  a  lower  income  housing 
project  and  paid  less  than  the  monthly  min- 
imum rent  established  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency.  Calculation  of  such  2-year 
period  shall  not  include  any  day  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1986. 

"(3)  Each  public  housing  agency  establish- 
ing a  minimum  monthly  rent  under  this 
subsection  shall  establish  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  a  request  by  any  family  for 
a  waiver  or  reduction  of  such  minimum 
monthly  rent  for  such  family  on  account  of 
undue  hardship.  Such  procedures  shall  pro- 
vide— 

"(A)  for  establishment  of  a  tenant  review 
board  consisting  of  residents  of  the  lower 
income  housing  project  involved  and  select- 
ed by  the  residents  of  such  project; 

"(B)  that  each  request  for  a  waiver  or  re- 
duction under  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  by  such  tenant 
review  board,  and  such  determination  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  public  housing  agency; 
and 

"(C)  that  any  waiver  or  reduction  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  granted  for  not 
more  than  a  6-month  period,  except  that 
any  family  granted  a  waiver  or  reduction 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  precluded 
from  requesting  subsequent  waivers  or  re- 
ductions. 

"(4)  Each  public  housing  agency  establish- 
ing a  minimum  monthly  rent  under  this 
subsection  shall  utUize  all  revenues  result- 
ing from  the  charging  of  such  rent  for  pur- 
poses of  the  development  and  operation  of 
child  care  for  the  residents  of,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  tenant  management  of,  the 
lower  income  housing  project  involved.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
9(aX3HC)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (as  added  by  section  605  of  this  Act) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iii)  any  revenues  resulting  from  the 
charging  of  minimum  monthly  rents  under 
section  3(e)  shall  not  be  computed  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  made 
available  to  a  public  housing  agency  under 
this  section.". 

SEC    M».    DEREGULATION    OF    PUBUC    HOUSING 
AGENaES. 

Section  2  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bXl)  To  encourage  efficient  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  housing  by 
public  housing  agencies,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  responsibility  of  these  agencies 
for  administering  their  public  housing,  and 
to  minimize  Federal  involvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  whenever  feasible,  permit  public 
housing  agencies  to  carry  out  activities  in- 


volved in  the  administration  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  without  prior  review  or  approv- 
al by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
not  apply  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  of  1  or  more  specific  ac- 
tivities is  necessary  to  ensure  efficient  and 
effective  conduct  of  the  activity  throughout 
the  program; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  public  housing  agency 
due  to  such  factors  as  its  inexperience  or 
poor  performance  in  carrying  out  the  same 
or  related  activities;  or 

"(C)  prior  review  or  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  by  law.". 

HJl.  1 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  46721). 
—Page  66,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  Z4S.  PROCEDURES  AND  POUCIE8  FOR  MANDA- 
TORY MEALS  PROGRAMS  IN  ASSISTED 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  In  OEmRAL.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  consultation 
with  owners,  managers,  and  tenants  of 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly  that  are  as- 
sisted under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  and  that  have  manda- 
tory meals  programs,  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement within  1  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  procedures  and 
policies  governing  the  operation  of  such 
programs  to  facilitate  the  sound  and  equita- 
ble administration  of  aU  such  programs  and 
to  ensure  that  meals  provided  under  such 
programs  are  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  all 
tenants. 

(b)  SPECinc  Requirements.- Procedures 
and  policies  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  rules  to— 

(1)  require  sponsors  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  accept  food  stamps  toward  pay- 
ment for  meals; 

(2)  require,  when  the  lease  is  renewed  or 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
the  contract  for  any  meals  service  to  be  sep- 
arate from  the  lease  for  the  housing  unit 
and  to  prohibit  the  eviction  of  any  tenant 
for  nonpayment  of  the  meals  service  con- 
tract; 

(3)  require  exceptions  from  participation 
in  mandatory  meals  programs  where  such 
programs  cannot  satisfactorily  accommo- 
date the  special  dietary  or  health  needs  of  a 
tenant,  as  certified  by  the  tenant's  physi- 
cian, or  the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  a  tenant's  religion,  or  where  such 
programs  substantially  interfere  with  a  ten- 
ant's employment; 

(4)  require  sponsors  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  provide  refunds  or  otherwise 
excuse  tenants  from  payment  for  meals  not 
eaten  during  periods  of  temporary  absence 
from  a  housing  facility  due  to  confinement 
in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  health 
care  of  rehabilitative  facility,  or,  where 
prior  notification  is  provided  to  the  sponsor 
by  tenants,  during  periods  of  extended  ab- 
sence from  the  facility; 

(5)  encourage  sponsors  of  mandatory  meal 
programs  to  make  meals  available  to  ten- 
ants who  are  confined  to  units  within  the 


facility  due  to  UlneH  or  other  temporary  in- 
capacitation that  prevents  participation  in 
congregate  dining  or  otherwise  to  compen- 
sate tenants  for  meals  not  eaten  during 
such  temporary  incapacitation;  and 

(6)  prohibit  sponaora  of  mandatory  meal 
programs  from  requiring  payment  for  more 
than  1  meal  for  any  day. 

(c)  Limit  on  Trnamt  Patmbits.— 

(1)  In  okhkral.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  requiring  sponsors  of  mandato- 
ry meals  programs  to  exempt  from  partici- 
pation in  such  programs  tenants  for  whom 
participation  in  such  programs  constitutes 
an  unbearable  financial  hardship,  or  to  pro- 
vide such  tenants  with  financial  asalstanoe 
toward  the  cost  of  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  DiTRRMniATioM  OP  piuancial  hard- 
ship.—In  determining  unbearable  financial 
hardship  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  coat  to 
tenants  of  meals  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram and  other  necessary  living  costs  re- 
maining after  payment  of  charges  for  the 
mandatory  meals  program. 

(d)  Study.- 

(1)  For  purposes  of  facilitating  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  appropriateness 
of  mandatory  meals  programs  in  assisted 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  study  reviewing  the  op- 
eration of  mandatory  meals  programs  and 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
complete  such  study,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  as  a  result 
of  such  study,  by  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  18-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2KA)  As  part  of  the  study  required  in 
this  sutMection,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
each  owner  of  an  assisted  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  with  respect  to  which  funds 
for  assistance  are  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
on  or  l}efore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  that  has  a  mandatory  meals 
program — 

(i)  to  review  the  coat  effectiveness  and 
quality  of  such  mandatory  meals  program; 

(ii)  to  consider  whether  a  voluntary  meals 
program  is  financially  feasible  (taking  Into 
consideration  the  resources  available  from 
the  Federal  Government,  States,  localities, 
and  private  entities)  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  tenants  of  the  housing  project;  and 

(iii)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  such  owner  under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 

(B)  Each  owner  subject  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  carry  out  the  requirements  under 
such  subparagraph  is  consultation  with  the 
manager  and  tenants  of  the  housing  project 
(including  tenants  preferring  voluntwy  and 
mandatory  meals  programs)  and  in  compli- 
ance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  The  report  required  in  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  information  provided  by 
project  owners  under  paragraph  (2)  and  ad- 
ditional information  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  mandatory 
meals  programs  in  comparison  to  meals  pro- 
grams offered  on  a  voluntary  basis; 

(B)  the  benefits  to  tenants  provided  by 
participation  in  mandatory  or  voluntary 
meals  programs; 

(c)  the  extent  of  compliance  among  spon- 
sors of  mandatory  meals  programs  with 
rules  required  by  this  section; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  tenants  of  assist- 
ed housing  projects  with  mandatory  meals 


programs  have  participated  In  such  pro- 
grams against  their  wishes  due  to  limited 
availability  of  alternative  assisted  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly; 

(K)  the  availability  of  funding  under  the 
Congregate  Housing  Servlcea  Act  of  196S, 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  19es. 
or  other  Federal  progranu  for  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  current  mandatory  meids 
programs  to  voluntary  participation  by  ten- 
ants; and 

(F)  the  various  program  designs  and  fund- 
ing sources  used  to  establish  voluntary  and 
mandatory  meals  programs. 

(e)  MoRATORitm  of  New  Mansatort  Mial 
Proorams.- During  the  30-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  permit  the  establishment  of  only 
voluntary  meals  programs  In  assisted  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  elderly  with  respect  to 
which  funds  for  assistance  are  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  shall  not  permit  the  conversion  of  a 
voluntary  meals  program,  in  existence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  a 
mandatory  meals  program. 

(f )  DiPiirrnoirs.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  63  yean  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  63  years  of  age. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlix 
of  Ohio  (text  of  H.R.  4757).) 
—Page  77,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

8BC  tU.  PROCKOURB8  AND  POUCIB8  FOR  MANDA- 
TORY MEALS  PROGRAMS  IN  AMUTBO 
HOUSING  FOR  THB  BLDBRLY. 

(a)  In  Gemzral.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  In  consultation 
with  owners,  managers,  and  tenants  of 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly  that  are  as- 
sisted under  section  303  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  section  3S6  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  and  that  have  manda- 
tory meals  programs,  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement within  1  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  procedures  and 
policies  governing  the  operation  of  such 
programs  to  facilitate  the  sound  and  equita- 
ble administration  of  all  such  programs  and 
to  ensure  that  meals  provided  under  such 
programs  are  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  all 
tenants. 

(b)  Spicific  RBQUiRRMDres.- Procedures 
and  policies  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  rules  to— 

(1)  require  sponsors  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  accept  food  stamps  toward  pay- 
ment for  meals; 

(3)  require,  when  the  lease  Is  renewed  or 
within  13  months  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
the  contract  for  any  meals  service  to  be  sep- 
arate from  the  lease  for  the  housing  unit 
and  to  prohibit  the  eviction  of  any  tenant 
for  nonpayment  of  the  meals  service  con- 
tract; 

(3)  require  exceptions  from  participation 
in  mandatory  meais  programs  where  such 
programs  cannot  satisfactorily  accommo- 
date the  special  dietary  or  health  needs  of  a 
tenant,  as  certified  by  the  tenant's  physi- 
cian, or  the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  a  tenant's  religion,  or  where  such 
programs  substantially  Interfere  with  a  ten- 
ent's  employment; 


(4)  require  sponaon  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  provide  refunds  or  otherwise 
excuse  tenants  from  payment  for  meals  not 
eaten  during  periods  of  temporary  abaenoe 
from  a  housing  facility  due  to  confinement 
In  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  health 
care  or  rehabilitative  facility,  or,  where 
prior  notification  Is  provided  to  the  sponsor 
by  tenants,  during  periods  of  extended  ab- 
sence from  the  facility; 

(5)  enoourage  sponwrs  of  mandatory  meal 
programs  to  make  meals  available  to  ten- 
ants who  are  confined  to  units  within  the 
facility  due  to  illness  or  other  temporary  in- 
capacitation that  prevents  parUeipatlon  in 
congregate  dining  or  otherwise  to  compen- 
sate tenants  for  meals  not  eaten  during 
such  temporary  incapacitation;  and 

(6)  prohibit  sponsors  of  mandatory  meal 
programs  from  requiring  payment  for  more 
than  1  meal  for  any  day. 

(c>  Limit  on  TiHAjrr  PAYKRHTt.— 

(1)  In  orrrral.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  requiring  sponson  of  mandato- 
ry meals  programs  to  exempt  from  partici- 
pation in  such  programs  tenants  for  whom 
participation  in  such  programs  constltutea 
an  unbearable  financial  hardship,  or  to  pro- 
vide such  tenants  with  financial  aaslstanoe 
toward  the  cost  of  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Drtrrmiratior  op  pimaiicial  maro- 
SHip.— In  determining  unbearable  financial 
hardship  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to 
tenants  of  meals  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram and  other  necessary  living  ooats  re- 
maining after  payment  of  charges  for  the 
mandatory  meals  program. 

(d)  Study.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  facilitating  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  appropriateness 
of  mandatory  meals  programs  In  aaisted 
housing  projects  for  elderly,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  study  reviewing  the  oper- 
ation of  mandatory  meals  programs  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
complete  such  study,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  as  a  remit 
of  such  study,  by  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  18-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3KA)  As  part  of  the  study  required  In 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
each  owner  of  an  assisted  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  with  respect  to  which  funds 
for  assistance  are  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  that  has  a  mandatory  meals 
program— 

(I)  to  review  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
quality  of  such  mandatory  meals  program; 

(ID  to  consider  whether  a  voluntary  meals 
program  Is  financially  feasible  (taking  Into 
consideration  the  resources  available  from 
the  Federal  Government,  States,  loealltlei, 
and  private  entitles)  and  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  tenants  of  the  housing  project;  and 

(iii)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  setting  forth  the  findings 
of  such  owner  under  clauses  (i)  and  (ID. 

(B)  Each  owner  subject  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  carry  out  the  requiremenU  under 
such  subparagraph  in  consultation  with  the 
manager  and  tenants  of  the  housing  project 
(Including  tenanU  preferring  voluntary  and 
mandatory  meals  programs)  and  In  compli- 
ance with  criteria  ppseeribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 
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(3)  The  report  required  in  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  Information  provided  by 
project  owners  under  paragraph  (2)  and  ad- 
ditional information  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  mandatory 
meals  programs  in  comparison  to  meals  pro- 
grams offered  on  a  voluntary  basis; 

(B)  the  benefits  to  tenants  provided  by 
participation  in  mandatory  or  voluntary 
meals  programs: 

(C)  the  extent  of  compliance  among  spon- 
sors of  mandatory  meals  programs  with 
rules  required  by  this  section; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  tenants  of  assist- 
ed housing  projects  with  mandatory  meals 
programs  have  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams against  their  wishes  due  to  limited 
availability  of  alternative  assisted  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly; 

(E)  the  availability  of  funding  under  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of  1965, 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
or  other  Federal  programs  for  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  current  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  voluntary  participation  by  ten- 
ants; and 

(F)  the  various  program  designs  and  fund- 
ing sources  used  to  establish  voluntary  and 
mandatory  meals  programs. 

(e)  MoRATORinM  ON  New  Mandatory  Meal 
Programs.— During  the  30-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary— 

( 1 )  shall  permit  the  establishment  of  only 
voluntary  meals  programs  in  assisted  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  elderly  with  respect  to 
wtiich  funds  for  assistance  are  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  shall  not  permit  the  conversion  of  a 
voluntary  meals  program,  in  existence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  a 
mandatory  meals  program. 

(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment. 

H.R.  1 
By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
-Page  38,  after  the  period  on  line  17,  insert 
the  following  language:  "The  regulations 
governing  testing  conducted  by  private  orga- 
nizations shall  contain  measures  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
such  testing  is  objective,  reliable  and  con- 
trolled. These  regulations  should  guarantee 
the  credibility  and  probative  value  of  testing 
evidence  and  preclude,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble without  infringing  on  rights  and  reme- 
dies provided  by  federal  fair  housing  law, 
the  misuse  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
section.  No  such  testing  shall  be  funded 
under  this  subsection  unless  preceeded  by 
an  allegation  of  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  made  by  a  person  not  employed  or 
affiliated  with  the  organization  conducting 
the  test.". 

H.R.I 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
(Amendment   to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  93.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 


SEC  SOS.  DEFINITION  OF  VERY  LOW-INOME  FAMI- 
LIES. 

Section  501(bK4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (as  amended  by  section  302  of  this  Act) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  as- 
sistance under  section  502,  the  term  'very 
low-income  families  or  persons'  means  fami- 
lies and  persons  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  the  applicable  level  established  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentences,  or  50  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  income  (as  determined  and  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture),  whichever  amount  is 
higher.". 

H.  Con.  Res.  337 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  everything  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986,  October  1,  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1988: 

(I)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $630,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $678,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $727,300,000,000. 


and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $871,764,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $859,330,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $913,196,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $771,136,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $752,463,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $799,228,000,000. 

(4)(A)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $140,536,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $74,263,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $71,928,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  section  301(i)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  deficits,  in- 
cluding receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  follows: 

New  budget  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,086,794,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,104,556,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,180,760,000,000. 

Outlays: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $971,117,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $967,241,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,027,612,000,000. 

Revenues: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $844,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $918,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $987,400,000,000. 

Deficit: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $127,117,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $49,141,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $40,212,000,000 


(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1986.  October  1, 1987.  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,510,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $79,765,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $55,357,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$27,961,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $81,701,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $51,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$24,746,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $83,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $52,632,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1987  through  1989  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$320,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $282,238,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authortiy, 
$341,572,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $299,129,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$363,229,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $322,282,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,217,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,294,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,087,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,791,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,782,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,221,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,367,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,840,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$8,335,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,285,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,070,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,722,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,435,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,189,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,859,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,178,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,198,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,506,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,707,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,264,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,025,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,021,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,657,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,956,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,065,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$48,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,303,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,145,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,733,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,611,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$42,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,937,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,683,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,023,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,482,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,227,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,940,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,619,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $31,853,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$0,812,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,852,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,655,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,790,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $37,514,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $55,357,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,357,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,077,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,613,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $37,442,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $51,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,405,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,061,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,481,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $37,392,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $52,632,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,107,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,381,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$168,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,749,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,358,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$87,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New     secondary     loan     guarantee 
commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,577,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,066,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$66,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community   and  Regional  Develop* 
ment  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,033,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,679,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$430,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $30,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,390,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,844,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$133,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $35,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,467,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,958,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$73,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $30,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,087,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,033,000,000. 

(C)  New    direct    loan    obligations,    $1,- 
567,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $9,756,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,631,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,364,000,000. 

(C)  New    direct    loan    obligations,    $1,- 
716,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $11,420,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,933,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,630,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,806,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $12,888,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenU.  $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,404,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,637,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,016,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,865,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $100,000,000. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,628,000,000. 

(B)  Oulays.  $43,246,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

( 12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Piacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,573,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $75,252,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

<D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $92,236,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,645,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,052,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,772,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$163,919,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $124,082,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,722,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$171,553,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $130,560,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,124,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$176,415,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $135,226,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$488,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,522,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,522,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,156,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,156,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,864,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,864,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,618,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,020,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,166,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,715,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,245,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,770,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,073,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,564,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,545,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,124,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$985,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,440,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment, $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,936,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,004,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,116,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,145,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  seconday  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,176,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,261,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  CSovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,737,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,706,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,909,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,915,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,854,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,916,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,561,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,177,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,610,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,609,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,674,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,673,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g\uirantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com' 
mitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,048,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,096,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,996,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,184,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,128,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,501,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipte 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$-35,898,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-35,898,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Piacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$-39,756,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-39,756,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Ptacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-41,103,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-41,103,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

H.  Con.  Rks.  337 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  seciton  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $868,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $955,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,024,800,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,088,670,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,155,960,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,206,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,011,910,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,058,220,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,087,380,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,810,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $103,220,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $62,580,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986.  October  1.  1987.  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $654,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $714,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $763,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $14,890,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $25,470,000,000. 

Piacal  year  1989:  $29,840,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $65,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 

Piacal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 


(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $8^5.320.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $909,180,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,022,310,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Piacal  year  1987:  $813,590,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $847,770,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $865,440,000,000.  . 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $158,890,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,470,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $101,840,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,819,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986.  October  1.  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,250,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $85,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,250,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $87,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $87,650,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$255,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $264,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$259,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $261,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $364,730,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $260,390,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $11,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,860,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $11,400,000,000. 


Piacal  year  1989: 

<A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,330,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (360): 

Piacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,190,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  10. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,960,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,280,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUfations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,080,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,160,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblis»tlons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommit- 
menU.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,740,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlom. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,710,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,030,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,360,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,740,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,830,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,980,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$60,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (860): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,770,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,170,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $8,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,610,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(12.100,000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,310,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $20,090,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,650,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,980,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,450,000,000.  > 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $38,750,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,310,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $39,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,630,000,000. 

(C)  New      Direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $38,450,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,470,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,590,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,820,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,170,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $300,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,930,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,130,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 
.    (A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,310,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,040,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $10,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,010,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,950,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,360,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,020,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570):  — 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $94,770,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$166,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $127,010,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,640,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $133,680,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$179,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $138,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,080,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,540,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,950,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,550,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,070,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,190,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $5,730,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $5,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $5,820,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,880,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $6,560,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $6,610,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $6,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,670,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$148,830,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,830,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  l  'arantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$154,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,540,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
$154,690,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,690,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $1,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  lotin  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,180,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $5,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$-29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-29,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

H.  CoN.  Res.  337 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  established 


and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $849,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $929,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $999,200,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,081,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,156,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,204,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $993,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,044,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,100,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficiU  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $115,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $74,900,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986,  October  1.  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $636,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $689,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $738,100,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $8,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $7,900,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $55,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $859,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $902,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $926,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $789,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $827,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $842,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $153,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $138,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $104,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986,  October  1,  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,676,081,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $99,104,636,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,574,032,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $90,174,960,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$28,468,058,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $92,047,691,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu  for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$293,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $280,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$303,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $287,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$316,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,200,215,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu,  $12,213,177,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,413,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $12,717,771,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,668,591,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $13,233,992,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0.  ■ 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,018,355,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  M.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,001,095,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,982,755,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$14,279,705,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,006,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,077,605,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giuvantee  commit- 
ments. $8,506,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,285,451,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,506,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,306,039,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $53,730,610,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,230,546,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $43,234,530,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,515,126,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $44,169,950,000. 


(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$502,138,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $70,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$401,166,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $70,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$201,237,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $70,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$642,122,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $202,149,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$900,794,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $204,149,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$722,614,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $205,149,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,271,420,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,980,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,110,420,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,285,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $30,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$922,420,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $9,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$21,650,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $275,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$22,900,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $275,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $41,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUona, 
$29,900,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $275,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $73,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $81,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $90,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$159,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $121,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,796,527,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$166,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $127,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,811,569,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$169,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $133,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$689,196,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$1,567,918,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,627,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,534,855,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $15,882,500,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$1,380,776,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente,  $16,087,600,000. 

(16)  AdmlnistraUon  of  JuaUce  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya,  $7,000,000,000. 

(0)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  $0. 

(17)  General  Oovemment  (800): 
Flacal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  ocmunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$144,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $144,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$153,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $153,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$151,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $151,000,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  giurantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(30)  Allowances  (930): 
Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllfatlona,  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  gturantee  oommlt- 
menta,  $0. 

Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(31)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-44,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $-44,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$-44,700,000,000. 
(B>  OutUys.  $-44,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Flacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$-46,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-46,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

UCORCtLIATiPII 

Sw.  3.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  June  6.  1986.  the 
committees  named  In  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  After  receiving  thoae  recom- 
mendaUons,  the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  rec- 
oncllUtton  bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 
ing out  all  such  recommendations  without 
any  subatanUve  revision. 

"(b)  The  following  rules  shall  apply  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
any  reconcilUtlon  bill  reported  or  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  this  resolution: 

(1)  No  provision  shall  be  reported  In  the 
House  In  any  reconcilUUon  bill  pursiunt  to 
this  reaolutlon  or  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment thereto  in  the  House  or  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  which  Is  not  related  to  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  directives  to  House  com- 
mittees contained  In  this  reaolutlon. 

(3)  Nothing  in  thU  subsecUon  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  consideration  of 
any  provision  In  a  reooneilUtion  bill,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  which  achieves  savings 
greater  than  thoae  directed  of  a  committee 
and  which  conforms  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  or  to  prevent  the  consideration 
of  motions  to  strike  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dlrecUves. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
provision  shall  be  considered  related  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  directives  con- 
tained In  this  reaolutlon  on  the  budget  if  it 
Is  estimated  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  In  conaultaUon  with  the  Congrea- 
slonal  Budget  Office,  to  effectuate  or  Imple- 


ment a  reduction  In  budget  authority  or  In 
new  spending  authority  described  In  section 
401(cH2)(C>  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  or  to  raise  revenues,  or  both,  and.  in 
the  case  of  an  amendment,  if  it  Is  within  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  Instructed  in  thU  resolution. 

(4)  The  point  or  order  established  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  Senate  amend- 
ments or  to  conference  reports. 

Honai  coitMiTTBa 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  Uws  within  Its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cH3XC)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (3) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other 
than  thoae  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  foUows:  $-94,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $-119,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987,  $-53,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $-63,000,000  In  out- 
Uys  In  flacal  year  1988.  and  $-49,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $-49,000,000  In  out- 
Uys  In  flacal  year  1989. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  Uws  within  Its  jurlsdlcUon  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cK3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outUys.  (3)  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  secUon  401(cK3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outUys.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $-3,000,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-3,579,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $-3,000,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $-3,314,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1088.  and  $-3,000,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $-3,000,000,000  In  outUys  In  fiscal 
year  1989. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  Uws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(3KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (3)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outUys.  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $-389,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $-366,000,000  In  outUys  In  fiscal  year 
1987.  $-484,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-439,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-574,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$-854,000,000  ouUays  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay,  (3)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  40I(cK3XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-1,719,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $-3,431,000,000  In  outUys  In  fiscal  year 

1987.  $-331,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$-1,861,000,000  In  outlays  In  flacal  year 

1988.  and  $-308,000,000  In  budget  authority 
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and  $-2,591,000,000  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cH2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-135,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-135,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $- 136,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-136,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $-137,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
I- 137,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
(h)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$-26,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$-17,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$-26,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-25,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-25,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-25,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-75,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $-75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $-75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$-1,057,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$-1,711,000,000   in   outlays   in   fiscal   year 


1988.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$-2,906,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2MC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-1,283,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-331,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $-1,317,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $-545,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  $-1,351,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $-636,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
$-2,579,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987:  to 
reduce  the  budget  dlficlt  by  $-4,958,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $-4,018,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  nrvESTHKNT  REFORM 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  financing 
the  foreign  production  for  export  use  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  already  in  surplus  on 
world  markets  is  a  counter-productive  use  of 
American  tax  dollars  as  well  as  devastating 
to  the  American  farmer  who  loses  export 
markets  from  the  unfairly  subsidized  com- 
I>etition. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  funds  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  DepEu^ment  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  maintained  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  fully  the  vital  services  it  is 
providing  to  rural  America  during  a  time  of 
extreme  stress.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
this  funding  will  t>e  used  especially  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  such  core  programs  as 
4-H  Youth  Development.  Home  Economics 
and  Family  Living,  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  and  services  that 
provide  agricultural  financial  analysis  and 
farm  management  instruction. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Sec  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  to  a  capacity  of  750  million  barrels 
be  reaffirmed.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  purchase  oil  from 
domestic  stripper  suppliers  to  fill  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Sec.  6.  The  spending  levels  contained  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  would  not  pre- 
clude funding  for  an  extension  of  general 
revenue  sharing  under  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  through  the  end  of 


fiscal  year  1989  if  an  authorization  for  such 
funding  is  enacted  Into  law. 
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DEBT  COLLECTION 

Sbc.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
despite  recent  emphasis,  there  is  more  that 
can  be  done  to  identify  and  accelerate  the 
collection  of  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  Government.  It  is  further  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  administration 
should  redouble  its  efforts  to  make  debt  col- 
lection its  highest  management  priority  and 
to  formalize  government-wide  procedures  to 
identify  and  collect  debts. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction,  by  September  1, 
1986.  a  report  on  the  administration's  debt 
collection  efforts.  The  report  shall  address 
the  following  topics:  (1)  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  outstanding  volume  of  debt  owed  to 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  (2)  the 
amount  of  debt  collection  that  is  assumed  In 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1987  budget, 
(3)  the  formal  procedures  established  within 
the  Executive  Branch  to  identify  and  collect 
debts,  (4)  additional  administrative  actions 
that  could  accelerate  debt  collections  above 
the  level  already  assumed,  including  the 
possibility  of  consolidated  administration  of 
debt  management  and  collection,  and  (5) 
legislative  proposals  to  further  improve  debt 
collection. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees request  that  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  carefully 
review  this  report,  hold  hearings  and  formu- 
late in  an  expeditious  fashion  legislation  to 
Improve  the  collection  of  debt  owed  to  the 
government. 

COMMITTEE  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  SURVEY  ON  COST  CONTROL 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  each  of  its  standing  committees  should 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  basis 
those  portions  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  affecting 
subjects  within  its  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  each  report  of  any  such  committee  on 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  charac- 
ter should  contain  an  identification  of  each 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  related  to 
such  bill  or  resolution  and  the  estimated 
dollar  amount  of  program  cost  savings  or 
revenue  enhancement  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
plementation of  each  such  recommendation. 

RED  RIVER  WATERWAY 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
amounts  within  major  functional  category 
300  (Natural  Resources  and  Environment) 
be  made  available  to  continue  construction 
of  the  Red  River  Waterway,  Mississippi 
River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana  project,  as 
authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1968. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  HOUDAY 
AND  BEYOND 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  OEORGIA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  or  MPRKSEIfTATIVU 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1989 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks 
by  Coretta  S<»tt  King,  tWed  "The  Making  of  a 
Holiday  and  Beyond."  were  made  In  Washlrtg- 
ton  at  a  receptk>n  for  members  of  the  Federal 
Holklay  (Commission.  I  stror>gly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  Mrs.  King's  remarks: 
The  Making  of  a  Holiday  and  Beyond 

The  members  of  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission  are  deeply 
honored  by  the  presence  of  so  many  friends 
and  supporters.  This  appreciation  reception 
Is  a  pleasant  occasion  which  marks  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Commission  report  on  the 
results  of  the  first  national  holiday  in  honor 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  January  20, 
1986.  It  has  now  been  some  18  years  since 
some  of  you  in  this  room  Joined  with  mem- 
bers of  the  King  family,  friends  and  sup- 
porters, and  other  organizations,  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  a  national  holiday,  to  honor 
Martin.  The  achievement  of  this  immense 
and  Important  endeavor  against  formidable 
and  seemingly  endless  odds  is  one  of  the 
great  milestones  in  the  legacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic. 

One  of  the  important  responsibilities  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change.  Inc.,  as  the  offi- 
cial national  and  international  memorial  to 
Martin,  has  been  that  of  coalition  building. 
In  the  spirit  of  nonviolence,  we  have 
achieved  such  mutual  golds  sa  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  creating  the  King  holiday; 
and  later  initiating  the  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  to  assist  in  the  first  observance 
of  the  holiday. 

Coalitions  by  their  very  nature  represent 
an  alliance  of  distinct  parties,  persons,  and 
Interest  groups.  Only  the  unfolding  legacy 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  could  have 
achieved  a  community  of  700  organizations 
that  constituted  the  Coalition  of  Con- 
science. This  movement  organized  by  the 
King  Center  observed  the  anniversary  of 
the  historic  1963  march  on  Washington,  and 
Martin's  famous  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech, 
and  also  petitioned  the  Congress  for  passage 
of  legislation,  establishing  a  national  holi- 
day in  his  honor.  The  coalition  of  Con- 
science represented  many  diverse  segments 
in  American  society.  It  reflected  the  univer- 
saUty  of  Martin's  appeal  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americana  of  every  race,  reli- 
gion, culture  and  station  In  life— regardless 
of  partisan  political  attitudes.  There  la  a 
special  meaning  In  the  achievement  of  the 
national  holiday  at  this  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  though  some  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  message  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

"Amnesia"  frequently  proclaimed  the  late 
Whitney  Young,  "is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
human  progress."  A  great  nation  founded 
on  ideals  must  continually  pause  to  take 
stock  of  itself,  remembering  from  whence  it 


came  and  recaUbrattng  Its  energy  and  pur- 
pose. Like  a  sturdy  ship  at  sea  on  a  great 
journey,  a  nation  must  also  constantly 
check  its  compass  to  suy  the  course  be- 
tween Its  point  of  departure  and  iU  destina- 
tion. 

In  the  American  Journey  toward  freedom, 
black  America  has  too  often  been  the  meta- 
phor and  not  the  reality:  the  discrepancies 
that  undermined  the  search  for  truth;  the 
slave  who  contradicted  the  presumptive  goal 
of  liberty;  the  Immorality  in  the  foundation 
undermining  a  moral  blueprint.  In  honoring 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  honor  the  best  of 
our  motives  and  our  values.  We  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  American  dream  can  grow,  blos- 
som, and  overcome.  We  have  given  life  anew 
to  Martin's  belief  that  unearned  suffering  Is 
redemptive  and  that  truth  crushed  to  earth 
will  rise  again. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  loved  uncondi- 
tionally. He  was  in  constant  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  nonviolent  campaigns  which  he 
led  brought  about  redemption,  reconcilia- 
tion and  Justice.  He  taught  us  that  only 
peaceful  means  can  bring  about  peaceful 
ends;  that  our  goal  was  to  create  the  be- 
loved community.  On  that  historic  day, 
Wednesday,  November  3,  1988,  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  the  King  Holiday  legis- 
lation, I  suggested  that  America  was  a  more 
democratic  Nation,  a  more  just  Nation,  a 
more  peaceful  Nation  because  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  became  her  preeminent 
nonviolent  commander.  Janauary  20,  1986, 
was  a  day  that  evidenced  the  validity  of  that 
hypothesis— freedom  did  ringi  Martin's 
spirit  was  especially  alive  within  all  of  us 
that  day  and  continues  to  be  ever  present. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  were  fully  pre- 
pared for  what  happened  on  January  30th, 
given  the  controversy  surrounding  the  holi- 
day, the  limited  resources  with  which  the 
Federal  Commission  had  to  work,  and  the 
limitations  of  time  to  properly  prepare  for 
such  an  occasion.  Senator  Dole  was  right 
when  he  said,  "The  holiday  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  a  life  of  its  own." 

The  Congress,  by  esUbllshlng  the  Federal 
Commission,  set  forth  a  mandate  and  re- 
sponslbllty  for  It  to  assist,  encourage  and  co- 
ordinate evenU  and  activities  In  the  60 
SUtes  and  U.S.  territories.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. '8  works  and  dreams  were  interna- 
tional as  well  as  domestic  and  more  than  100 
countries  around  the  world  joined  in  the 
celebration.  Some  nations  established  an  of- 
ficial day  of  their  own  to  honor  Martin.  The 
diplomatic  reception  hosted  by  Mayor 
Marion  Barry  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Ana- 
toly  F.  Dobrynln,  Dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  In  Washington,  D.C.,  attracted  over 
1,000  persons.  The  anti- Apartheid  Confer- 
ence at  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center 
for  Nonviolent  Social  Change  and  the 
evenU  on  January  20th,  attracted  represent- 
atives from  more  than  60  nations. 

The  Commluion  called  upon  nations  and 
liberation  movements  to  make  January  30th 
a  day  of  peace,  nonviolence  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  all  adversaries  in  honor  of  Dr. 
King  an  our  own  common  humanity.  This 
call  was  honored  around  the  world.  There 
were  hostile  actions  in  only  two  nations 
which  have  been  identified  to  date  by  the 
State  Department— Ethiopia  and  Nicaragua. 


From  the  Vatican,  Pope  Paul  II  supported 
our  call  for  nonviolence,  and  universal  peaoe 
with  justice  and  sent  the  American  people  a 
very  special  blessing  for  a  very  special  ocoa* 
slon. 

We  have  prepared  our  report  on  the  first 
national  holiday  In  two  versions,  one  for 
popular  reading  and  the  other  a  technical, 
detailed  doetimentary  for  archival  and  his- 
torical purposes.  We  also  have  available  the 
external  audit  of  the  commission's  finances 
provided  pro-bono  by  the  Arthur  Anderson 
Co. 

We  have  endeavored  in  our  reports  to  give 
recognition  to  those  many  businesses,  labor 
unions,  religious  groups  and  other  orgsnte- 
tlons,  liwtltutlons  and  Individuals  who  gave 
funds,  resources,  pro>bono  servtoes,  and  time 
to  make  the  holiday  successful. 

I  must  express  my  profound  gratitude  to 
so  many  of  my  fellow  dtlaens  here  and 
around  the  world— and  I  especially  extend 
my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission; to  members  of  their  staff,  to  per- 
sons who  chaired,  oo-chalred  and  served  on 
our  18  national  committees,  to  the  Oover- 
nors  of  our  60  States  and  officials  of  our 
U.8.  territories:  to  thousands  of  mayors, 
county  executives,  superintendents  of 
schools  and  other  educators  and  to  all  the 
Federal  agencies  and  departments.  Special 
thanks  especially  to  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  headed  by 
Secretary  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr..  the  UJ. 
Department  of  State,  headed  by  Secretary 
Oeorge  Shults,  the  U,S.  Department  of  De- 
fense, headed  by  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, and  the  UJI.  Information  Agency 
headed  by  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick. 

I  want  to  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  his  chief  of  staff. 
Donald  T.  Regan,  and  his  spedal  assistant, 
Melvln  Bradley.  I  want  to  thank  Vice  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Bush  and  his  wife  Barbara, 
who  came  to  Atlanta  on  January  30th  to 
participate  in  our  ecumenical  service  at  Ebe< 
neser  Baptist  Church.  I  want  to  thank 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  his  family  who 
came  from  South  Africa,  not  simply  to  re- 
ceive our  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Nonvio- 
lent Peaoe  Price  but  to  reoelve  Inspiration 
and  renewal  in  their  nonviolent  pursuit  of 
social,  economic  and  political  justloe  for 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  that  troubled 
land— which  need  our  prayers. 

I  want  to  thank  also  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  who  served  as  our  honorary 
chairperson  for  the  national  events  on  Jan- 
uary 30th  and  who  participated  in  our 
Salute  to  Greatness  Dinner  In  Atlanta  on 
January  18.  I  want  to  offer  my  thanks,  as 
well  to  the  3Vi  million  Americans  who 
signed  the  Living  the  Dream  Pledge  Card, 
thereby  making  a  personal  commitment  to 
keep  Martin's  dream  alive. 

I  appreciate  so  many  of  those  persons  who 
worked  closely  and  marched  with  Martin 
and  who  participated  In  the  national  events 
In  Atlanta— all  staff,  business  persons,  en- 
tertainers, civil  rights  workers,  labor  groups, 
human  righu  groups,  religious  groups, 
sports  figures,  senior  citisens,  the  handi- 
capped, government  employees  and  elected 
officials,  environmentalists,  etc.  I  want  to 
thank  the  children  of  Nelson  and  Wlnnis 
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ICsndeU  who  Joined  with  us  in  Atlanta  for 
the  national  celebration  and  who  brought  a 
message  of  love  and  appreciation  of  Martin 
from  their  parents.  I  thank  all  of  you  in  this 
room  who  participated  in  events  in  Atlanta. 
Washington,  D.C..  and  in  your  own  commu- 
nities. Finally,  for  the  help  with  this  appre- 
ciation reception,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
American  Security  Bank,  Burger  King, 
Comprehensive  Marketing  Service  Inc.. 
Adolph  Coors  Co.,  Riggs  National  Bank. 
D.C.  National  Bank,  and  the  Winn  Group. 

A  fitting  epilogue  to  the  holiday  was  the 
use  of  massive  nonviolent  protest  in  the 
Philippines  which  helped  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  change  in  government  with  rela- 
tively Uttle  bloodshed. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  holiday  we  cele- 
brated was  not  just  for  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  but  for  those  who  carried  forth  the  free- 
dom struggle  from  the  days  before  the  May- 
flower came  to  the  shores  of  colonial  Amer- 
ica: for  those  unsung  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  which  Martin  led; 
for  the  masses  of  ordinary  and  yet  extraor- 
dinary men,  women  and  children  of  aU 
races,  religions  and  cultures,  who  suffered, 
persevered,  sometimes  giving  their  Uves  to 
help  change  the  Nation  for  the  better. 

We  did  not  intend  on  January  20th  to  cel- 
ebrate an  end  to  the  struggle  for  justice, 
freedom  and  peace,  tuiy  more  than  the  cele- 
bration of  George  Washington's  Birthday 
means  that  our  new  and  young  Nation  is  al- 
ready God's  Kingdom  on  Earth.  It  was 
never  our  intent  to  allow  Martin  to  be  seen 
only  as  a  dreamer  whose  dream  was  now  ful- 
filled. This  is  why  we  and  the  Federal  Com- 
mission insisted  that  the  holiday  celebra- 
tions be  both  commemorative  as  well  as  sub- 
stantive. As  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lowery,  presi- 
dent of  the  SCLC,  and  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral commission,  has  said: 

"We  have  come  too  far.  struggled  too  long 
and  shed  too  much  blood".  We  all  realize 
that  there  are  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep 
and  that  we  still  have  promises  yet  to  keep. 

Andrew  Young  has  stated  that  on  January 
20th,  most  people  were  a  bit  confused  about 
what  we  were  celebrating.  Andy  felt  that 
few  people  understood  that  we  were  cele- 
brating much  more  than  a  man  and  his  life 
but  a  triumph  of  people  and  not  just  a  tri- 
umph of  black  people,  but  a  triumph  of 
blade  and  white  together  over  legalized 
racism. 

To  Andy,  the  national  holiday  celebration 
focuses  upon  new,  more  powerful,  creative 
and  productive  methods  of  nonviolent  strug- 
gle, all  relevant  to  the  issues  and  needs  we 
face  today.  And  as  Andy  pointed  out,  many 
of  us  feel  that  Martin  was  so  far  ahead  of 
his  time  that  we  still  are  not  sure  how  to 
celebrate  his  dream,  but  each  year  we'll 
learn  more  about  this  prophet  who  walked 
among  us.  Yes.  there  are  promises  yet  to 
keep. 

This  is  why  the  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion, along  with  friends  and  supporters  in 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  have 
endorsed  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  at  least  until 
April  20.  1989.  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
build  upon  our  achievements  and  profit  by 
the  mistakes  during  our  initial  efforts. 

Congressmen  John  Conyers  and  Jack 
Kemp  liave  introduced  H.R.  4528  to  do  just 
that.  Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  VjS.  Senate  by  Senators  Ted  Kenne- 
dy and  Alfonso  D'Amato.  Normally  such 
legislation  would  t>e  referred  to  committee, 
for  example,  in  the  House  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  chaired  by 
Congressman  William  O.  Ford  of  Michigan 
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and  to  his  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  chaired  by  our  friend.  Congress- 
man Robert  Osrcia  of  New  York. 

Since  the  Federal  Commission  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  on  April  20th.  we  are  asking 
for  the  cooperation  of  committee  chairper- 
sons in  the  House  and  Senate,  in  order  that 
we  can  bring  the  legislation  directly  to  the 
floor  of  each  Chamber  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. The  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  and  we  thank  those  Meml)ers  of  the 
Congress  who  have  offered  to  sponsor  or  co- 
sponsor  the  bills. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Commission  and 
others  now  appreciate  so  well  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  struggle  to  secure  a  national  holi- 
day. For  example,  there  is  such  an  apprecia- 
tion, I  know,  by  some  of  the  many  who  were 
involved  in  the  legislative  efforts,  i.e.,  Con- 
gresswoman  Katie  Hall:  Representatives 
Garcia,  Kemp,  and  Conyers:  as  weU  as  Sena- 
tors Kennedy.  Baker,  and  Mathias.  And.  we 
also  understand  that  it  is  yet  another  en- 
deavor to  celebrate  and  maintain  the  holi- 
day so  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  person  it 
honors.  Creating  a  national  observance 
which,  in  the  case  of  Martin,  must  also  be 
international,  involves  lots  of  time,  details, 
money,  workers  and  coordination. 

It  also  involves  many  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. Even  if  the  Federal  Commission  is 
extended,  we  must  again  seek  our  own  fi- 
nances, pro-tx>no  services,  loaned  personnel, 
office  space,  furnishings,  equipment  and 
other  resources  necessary  to  become  fully 
operational.  We  will  need  your  help  and  as- 
sistance in  enlisting  support  from  aU  Ameri- 
cans who  l>elieve  in  Martin's  dream  and 
legacy. 

On  Monday  evening.  January  20.  1986. 
Stevland  Morris  (better  known  as  Stevle 
Wonder)  produced  a  great  prime  time  NBC 
network  tribute  to  BCartin  which  was  viewed 
by  more  than  31  million  Americans.  We  ail 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Stevie  Wonder  for  not 
only  helping  to  make  the  national  holiday  a 
reality  but  for  continuing  Martin's  work 
here  in  America  and  around  the  world.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  NBC  tribute  which  fea- 
tured some  of  the  greatest  entertainers  and 
personalities  of  our  age,  Stevie  Wonder  ex- 
pressed his  personal  feelings  about  the  na- 
tional holiday,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you: 

"I  feel  terribly  blessed  to  know  that  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  that  peace 
and  unity  are  important  enough  to  cele- 
brate in  the  manifestation  of  a  national  hol- 
iday for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birth- 
day. I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Creator  for 
aUowing  me  to  express  my  feelings  and  love 
for  this  man  through  the  gift  of  song, 
'happy  birthday'.  It  was  then  that  I  knew 
we  were  not  alone  in  our  desire  for  a  cele- 
bration of  these  principles.  The  very  process 
of  achieving  ttiis  national  holiday  has 
strengthened  as  well  as  challenged  our  com- 
mitment to  peace,  unity  and  love.  Many 
people,  with  many  colors,  ideals,  histories, 
hopes  and  aspirations  came  together  for  a 
common  goal.  It  was  our  faith  in  this  cause 
that  sealed  our  solidarity,  and  it  was  our 
commitment  to  victory  that  allowed  us  to 
honor  the  principles  of  Dr.  King,  even  when 
we  were  most  challenged  by  those  who  were 
blind  to  our  vision.  Now  that  we  officially 
celebrate  the  birth  of  a  man  who  has 
changed  this  country,  never  let  anyone  or 
anything  steer  us  away  from  promoting 
unity,  peace,  and  love  in  the  name  of  Dr. 
King." 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Commission 
have  dedicated  the  observance  of  the  first 
national  holiday  to  the  legacy  for  justice. 
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peace  and  social  morality  which  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  left  to  people  of  goodwill 
everywhere: 

Respect  for  the  dignity  of  every  human 
being:  an  end  to  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
prejudice;  a  deepened  commitment  to  social 
and  economic  justice  (nonviolence  as  the 
truest  expression  of  love  and  justice ); 

The  invisible  inner  law  of  universal  love 
which  binds  all  men  and  women  of  the 
human  family  together  aa  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; 

Love  of  God  and  his  native  land.  America, 
and  finally,  the  pursuit  of  the  beloved  com- 
munity and  a  world  at  peace  with  Justice.— 
CoRRTA  Scott  Kiiig.  April  15. 1988. 
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ly  wHhin  thair  territorial  waters  through  lease 


UNITED  STATES  NEGLECT  OP 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLIHOIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  (»ll 
your  attention  to  a  recent  article,  "Restless 
Region,"  by  James  P.  Sterba  in  the  March  5. 
1966.  addition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
StertMS'  article  addresses  the  reasons  why 
anti-Amehcan  sentiment  Is  growing  in  the 
South  Pacific  islarids. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  Pacific  is- 
lands. The  Heritage  Foundation  has  called  the 
U.S.  actions  "benign  neglect"  Once  an  impor- 
tant stronghold  for  the  United  States  during 
the  Second  Work!  War,  the  Islands  have  been 
left  unattertded  for  most  of  the  past  40  years. 
However,  the  "benign  neglect"  on  ttw  part  of 
the  United  States  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
the  islanders.  The  generation  that  remembers 
ttie  Americans  as  heroes  is  being  replaced  by 
a  younger  generation  \haX  does  not  remember 
the  war.  The  younger  Pacific  islanders  have 
had  more  exposure  to  Western  life  through 
higher  education,  travel,  and  tourism.  Many  of 
tt)ese  younger  islanders  woncier  why  ttieir 
countries  do  not  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  woukJ  like  to  see  the  United  States 
more  active  with  its  interest  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

As  one  of  the  poorest  regions  in  the  worW. 
ttie  Pacific  islands  have  major  problems  with 
disease,  unemployment,  arid  limited  natural 
resources.  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  meningi- 
tis are  on  the  rise.  Unsanitary  gart>age  remov- 
al and  contaminated  water  sources  only  akj  in 
ttie  spread  of  ttiese  diseases.  Unemployment 
is  a  growing  problem  among  the  youth  as  well 
as  ttie  spread  of  drug  atxise.  The  islands  have 
limited  natural  resources  arxj  tuna  fishing  is 
the  major  source  of  income  for  the  local 
economies. 

Anti-American  sentiment  has  increased  due 
to  concern  over  U.S.  tuna  fishing  within  ttie 
territorial  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  islands. 
Since  tuna  is  the  islands'  primary  export  and 
source  of  income,  the  United  States  is  seen  a 
threat  to  the  local  economies  by  fishing  within 
the  islands'  waters.  Until  recently  the  United 
States  lias  not  t>een  concerned  with  tuna  fish- 
ing rights,  however,  ttie  Islands  are  retaliating 
by  allowing  Soviet  fishing  vessels  to  fish  legal- 


The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  United  States  neglect  in  the  South  Padflc 
islands.  They  are  using  anti-West,  Third  World 
rttetoric  targiBtad  at  many  of  ttie  problems  in 
ttie  islands.  Major  propaganda  points  for  the 
Soviets  are  the  United  States  neglect  of  the 
Padflc  islands,  high  unemployment  among  the 
youth,  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the  lack  of 
advanced  technology.  The  Soviets  have  been 
most  effective  influencing  the  younger  island- 
ers. This  trend  is  dangerous  and  we  shouU 
not  altow  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow  Members,  I  urge 
you  to  consider  the  effects  that  continued  ne- 
glect of  ttie  South  Pacific  islands  will  have  on 
our  future.  These  islands  and  territorial  waters 
cover  5.6  million  miles  of  ttie  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  region  is  important  to  the  United  States 
and  we  shoukJ  g^  the  Pacific  islands  the  at- 
tentkxi  ttiey  deserve. 

Rbtliss  RnioN 
(By  James  P.  StertM) 

AucKLAMD,  New  ZiAUUfD— Think  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Paradise  usually  springs  to 
mind.  Lush,  idyllic  vacation  spots  like  Tahiti 
and  Fiji.  Cute  little  countries  like  Tonga, 
with  a  king  who  takes  up  two  firstclass  air- 
line seats,  and  Tuvalu,  which  earns  its  way 
In  the  world  mainly  by  selling  colorful  post- 
age stamps  to  collectors. 

There  is  Papua  New  Guinea,  with  its  vast, 
exotic  Jungles.  But  you  have  to  squint  to 
find  the  others  on  an  average  size  glot>e: 
KirilMitl.  Vanuatu.  Western  Samoa— In  all, 
two  dOEcn  mlcrostates.  five  million  people, 
some  1,300  islands,  most  of  them  so  tiny  and 
far  away  from  the  world's  troubles  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  their  caudng  trouble 
or  l>elng  troubled  themselves. 

That  lias  lieen  Washington's  view,  too. 
The  affection  that  the  VJB.  gained  by  push- 
ing Imperial  Japan  out  of  the  region  four 
decades  ago  seemed  twundless.  Diplomacy, 
what  Uttle  seemed  required,  was  often  put 
In  the  hands  of  generous  campaign  contril>- 
utotB  who  had  to  consult  maps  to  discover 
exactly  where  they  were  going  as  aml>a8sa- 
dors.  With  two  staunch  allies.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  looking  after  the  region,  it 
was  an  easy  part  of  the  world  to  Ignore. 

A  40-TXAR  rOUCT 

Not  any  more.  With  U.S.  policy  In  its  40th 
year  of  what  a  Heritage  Foundation  study 
calls  "lienlgn  neglect,"  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  discovered  ttiat  neglect  has  Its 
price.  The  region  is  troubled  economically 
and  socially.  It  Is  angry  over  U.S.  fishing 
policy  and  French  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  area.  Anti-West  Third  World  rhetoric  is 
on  the  rise.  The  Soviet  Union's  flirtations 
are  l>eginnlng  to  pay  off. 

On  Dec.  39,  the  New  Zealand  Times 
summed  up  the  trends  in  an  article  that 
liegan:  "This  may  l>e  rememtwred  as  the 
year  the  Pacific  Ocean  ceased  to  be  an 
American  lake." 

That  is  overstating  it.  Western  diplomats 
say.  But  U.8.  military  strategists,  for  one, 
are  disturt>ed  by  what  they  see.  While  the 
end  of  the  presidential  crisis  In  the  Philip- 
pines would  seem  to  Improve  the  odds  of 
America's  holding  on  to  Its  bases  there,  that 
can't  lie  considered  certain,  and  when  these 
strategists  look  for  backup  positions  in  the 
Pacific,  the  view  is  no  longer  so  pleasant.  To 
have  to  worry  about— let  alone  contest  for 
influence  In— a  huge  watery  patch  of  the 
globe  that  tuts  t>een  uncontested  since 
World  War  n  isn't  appealing. 
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PLnmiaBACK 

Moat  regional  leaden  don't  savor  the 
propsects  of  superjwwer  competition,  either, 
although  they  have  discovered  that  the  best 
way  to  get  the  Reagan  administration's  at- 
tention is  to  flirt  back  at  Communists.  They 
are  doing  so  because  today  theirs  is  a  region 
of  resentment.  U.8.  tunaboats  and  V£.  sup- 
port of  French  nuclear-weapons  testing  on 
the  Polynesian  atoll  of  Muroroa  have  fertil- 
ized budding  anti-Americanism  and  used  up 
much  residual  good  will. 

Meanwhile,  the  Anzus  alliance,  a  mutual- 
security  pact  between  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  U.S..  Is  under  strain,  perhaps 
unraveling.  And  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
especially  the  latter,  are  under  growing 
pressure— from  anti-nuclear  groups,  leftist 
trade  unions,  envlronmentaUsts  and  peace 
groups— to  abrogate  the  treaty,  kick  out 
U.S.  military  facilities,  dismantle  Joint  intel- 
ligence gathering  and  communications  sites, 
and  even  Join  the  nonallgned  movement. 

These  groups  have  helped  organize  island- 
ers Into  antl-U.8.  groups  as  well.  Ttirough 
some  leftist  New  Zealand  trade  unions. 
Moscow  dispensers  money  and  support. 

n.S.-irXW  ZKALANS  RIFT 

Prime  Minister  David  Lange  of  New  Zea- 
land carried  out  a  popular  1984  campaign 
pledge  of  banning  VJB.  warstilps'  port  visits 
unless  the  U.8.  certifies  that  the  ships  are 
nuclear-free— which  it  won't.  Fearing  ttiat 
the  New  Zealand  action  might  be  copied 
elsewhere,  the  U.S.  retaliated  with  strong 
denunciations  and  suspended  all  military  co- 
operation with  New  Zealand.  The  U.S.  also 
cut  New  Zealand  out  of  a  secret  and  elite  In- 
telligence-sharing network  that  liwludes  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  Australia  and 
involves  swapping  secrets  that  the  VJB. 
won't  share,  for  example,  with  NATO. 

The  UJS.-New  Zealand  actions  strained  re- 
lations and  rendered  largely  Inoperative  the 
35-year-old  Anziu  alliance,  which  moat 
Island  leaders  viewed  aa  a  regional  security 
blanket.  The  U.S.  retaliation  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  New  Zeidand  to  carry  out  what  had 
l>een  its  primary  Intelligence-gathering  mis- 
sion In  the  five-power  network:  keeping  a 
military  and  political  eye  on  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

The  region's  nuclear  allergy  was  aggravat- 
ed when  French  agents  bombed  a  Green- 
peace environmental  protest  ship,  the  Rain- 
bow Warrior,  In  Auckland  harlmr,  killing  a 
photographer.  The  ship  tiad  l>een  on  route 
to  Muroton  to  protest  French  testing,  which 
has  gone  on  underground  since  1976  and 
was  carried  out  in  the  atmosphere  l>efore 
that. 

Eight  nations  of  the  13  member  South  Pa- 
cific Forum,  including  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  meanwhile  agreed  to  a  treaty  cre- 
ating a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone, 
Australia  declined  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  In  MX  mlssUe  testing. 

Of  far  more  Immediate  concern,  however. 
was  Moscow's  success,  for  the  first  time,  In 
getting  an  economic-cooperation  agreement 
with  one  of  the  mlcrostates.  The  Republic 
of  KlribaU.  frustrated  by  U.S.  fishing 
abuses,  last  summer  opened  its  1.4  million 
square  miles  of  Central  Pacific  waters  to  a 
Soviet  fishing  fleet. 

And  last  fall,  Soviet  cruise  liners,  tianned 
from  plying  the  region  In  retaliation  for  the 
Afghanistan  invasion  six  years  ago.  were  in- 
vited l>ack  to  help  a  sagging  tourist  trade. 
(On  Feb.  18.  one  of  them  struck  a  reef  and 
sank  in  New  Zealand's  Cook  Strait.) 

At  least  six  financially  strapped  nations  In 
the  region— FIJI.  Kiribati,  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands,   Tuvalu,     Vanuatu     and    Western 
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Samoa— received  fresh  offers  of  Soviet  aid 
and  economic  cooperation  last  year.  Such 
offers  have  t>een  spunwd  In  the  past.  Now, 
some  leaders  suggest  that  they  will  wait  and 
see  how  ttie  Kiribati  fishing  arrangement 
works  out  before  turning  ICosoow  down.  The 
accord  neu  KlribaU  $1.7  mllUon.  about  10% 
of  its  national  budget.  Other  aid-dependent 
Islanders  could  use  that  kind  of  money,  too. 

In  the  meantime,  Vanuatu,  already  best 
friends  with  Cuba,  tiaa  agreed  to  receive  Vi- 
etnamese foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  a  medl- 
cal-ald  team  sent  by  Hanoi.  And  in  New  Cal- 
edonia, pro-independence  forces  acknowl- 
edge that  one  faction  in  their  coalition  sent 
a  team  to  Libya  for  training  in  the  fall  of 
1984.  They  say  they  tiaven't  ruled  out  an- 
other visit. 

Even  Western  successes  tiave  their  qualifi- 
cations. While  the  voters  of  Patau,  for  ex- 
ample, have  just  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
new  political  relatlonslilp  with  Washington 
that  gives  military  concessions  to  the  VM.. 
the  arrangement  also  bars  the  use,  testing 
or  storing  of  nuclear  weapons  there. 

While  the  SovleU  Increase  their  friendly 
overtures  in  the  region— for  example.  1^ 
passing  out  free  airline  tickets  to  visit 
Russia  and  offering  scholarships  to  study 
there— anti-American  feelings  are  growing 
and  regional  dlplomau  blame  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Mr.  Reagan's  first-term  rejection  of  the 
1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  wu  viewed  by 
islanders  as  an  official  endorsement  for  VJB. 
fishing  vessels  to  steal  their  most  valuable, 
economic  resource:  tuna.  Under  a  1978  VJB. 
law,  tuna  are  exempt  from  claims  of  a  200- 
mlle  economlc-sone  because  they  are  a 
"hlgtily  migratory  species."  So  VJB.  tuna 
fishermen  freely  take  catches  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Island  nations  Involved.  Ttie 
Reagan  administration  also  angers  islanders 
by  backing  French  colonial  claims  to  French 
Polynesia  and  New  Caledonia. 

"The  United  States  must  stop  stomping 
around  the  South  Pacific  like  a  headless 
hlppopotamiu.  following  damaging  policies 
dlcUted  by  North  Atlantic  InteresU."  says 
an  editorial  In  Pacific  Islands  MonttUy.  an 
Australian-baaed  magazine  ttiat  reflects  re- 
gional tlilnklng. 

MIUTAKT  COMCBUnD 

All  this  tiardly  makes  for  the  next  super- 
power flashpoint.  But  a  succession  of  VJB, 
Pacific  military  commanders.  Including 
Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  who  Is  currently  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Iiave 
expressed  concern  and  quietly  lobbied  the 
Reagan  administration  to  clean  up  its  act  in 
the  region.  Ttiat  process  began  last  summer, 
after  the  Anzus  crisis  and  the  Kiribati- 
Soviet  fishing  agreement,  when  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  toured  the  region. 

A  December  1984  study  for  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Long  Range  Assess 
ments  and  Research  notes  ttiat  "the  bull  is 
not  yet  amongst  the  china"  but  ttiat  the  sit- 
uation could  quickly  cliange.  Good  will 
toward  the  U.S.  la  large,  the  study  said,  but 
"the  real  question  Is  how  long  can  the  reser- 
voir t>e  tapped  without  replenishment?"  Dis- 
cussing Soviet  offers  to  trade  aid  for  fishing 
rights,  the  study  went  on: 

"The  current  U.8.  flstilng  difficulties  In 
the  region  do  make  the  Soviet  fisheries 
offers  appear  more  attractive  than  perliaps 
they  would  otherwise.  Secondly,  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  smaller  atoll  countries 
are  perceived  to  bt  such  tliat  cash  income 
even  from  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  refuse." 
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Contnry  to  the  travel  brochures,  most  of 
the  microstates  are  economically  troubled. 
They  have  growing  populations,  rising  num- 
bers of  restless  unemployed  youths,  and 
spreading  problems  with  urbanization, 
crime,  suicide,  and  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse. 

As  a  group,  the  microstates  receive  more 
foreign  aid  per  capita  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  although  the  amount  is  rela- 
tively small  because  total  populations  are 
tiny.  But  living  space  is  tiny  too,  and  un- 
heathful. 

Randy  Thaman,  who  heads  the  University 
of  the  South  Pacific's  school  of  social  and 
economic  development,  says  the  South  Pa- 
cific is  one  of  the  world's  most  unhealthful 
places  to  live.  Other  parts  of  the  world  may 
be  slowly  winning  battles  against  diseases. 
Not  this  region.  Malaria,  hepatitis,  meningi- 
tis, intestinal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  anemia, 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  growing  health 
problems.  There  are  no  sewers,  sanitary  gar- 
bage removal  or  clean-water  sources  for 
most  islanders.  Thus,  diarrhea  has  become  a 
major  luUer. 

Enormous  political,  social  and  economic 
changes  were  under  way  in  the  region  long 
before  the  Soviet  bear  began  dangling  his 
toe  in  these  tropical  waters.  At  World  War 
II's  end.  six  Western  colonial  powers  admin- 
istered island  dei>endencies.  Today,  most  are 
independent  nations  or  moving  toward  sov- 
ereignty. 

By  the  late  1970s,  most  had  staked  claim 
to  waters  and  resources  within  200  miles  of 
their  shores  in  accordance  with  Law  of  the 
Sea  deliberations,  as  did  the  U.S.  and  other 
maritime  nations.  Instead  of  a  Pacific 
dotted  by  island  pinpricks,  says  F.  Rawdon 
Dalrymple.  the  Australian  ambassador  to 
the  VS.  "you  suddenly  had  a  map  where 
huge  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  were 
marked  off  [with  claims  of]  political  entities 
most  of  which  were  virtually  unknown  to 
the  outside  world." 

rrvE  icnxioN  squakk  miles 

They  claim,  in  fact,  about  5.6  million 
square  miles  of  sovereign  territory— an  area 
almost  twice  the  size  of  the  continental 
n.S.,  and  there  is  precious  little  free  ocean 
left.  Most  of  these  tiny  nations  have  few 
land  resources  to  exploit  beyond  coconuts; 
the  200-mile  economic  zones  gave  regional 
leaders  the  hope  that  for  the  first  time,  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  might  be  possible. 

But  fisheries  development  is  only  begin- 
ning. In  the  meantime,  says  the  Heritage 
Foundation  study: 

"The  World  War  II  generation  of  island 
leaders  is  being  succeeded  by  a  younger  gen- 
eration, whose  concern  with  economic  devel- 
opment and  anger  over  perceived  U.S.  insen- 
sitivity  make  them  susceptible  to  Soviet 
offers  of  economic  assistance  as  well  as  to 
pleas  by  Third  World  radicals  to  join  the 
Third  World  bloc  in  its  anti-West.  anti-U.S. 
and  anti-free-market  t>olicies." 

Despite  these  trends,  the  Soviets  haven't 
made  much  headway  until  now,  largely  be- 
cause of  painstaking  diplomacy  by  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  'Dealing  with  these 
mlcro-and  mini-states  requires  a  very  deli- 
cate touch— a  feel  for  the  cultures  involved, 
close  personal  contacts  and  a  fine  sense  of 
how  much  is  enough,"  Owen  Harries,  a 
former  Australian  diplomat,  wrote  in  the 
American  magazine  Commentary. 

He  added  that  it  was  "doubtful  whether 
the  UJS.  could  do  it  anything  like  or  as  well 
as  its  allies." 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSET 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  May  16, 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Passaic,  my  congres- 
sional district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
together  in  testimony  to  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  good  friends  from  the  Second 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Passaic— the  Honorable 
Bernard  Lleberman  and  the  Honorable  Saul 
Zaentz— whose  standards  of  excellence 
throughout  their  lifetime  have  earned  them  the 
highly  coveted  Citizen  of  ttie  Year  Award  of 
the  Passaic  Chapter  of  Unico  National,  one  of 
our  most  prestigious  Italian-American  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bernard  Lieberman  and  Saul 
Zaentz  rose  to  national  and  International  ac- 
claim as  partners  in  the  filmmaking  business 
with  modesty  In  their  accomplishments  but  a 
deep  sense  of  belonging  and  caring  for  their 
boytKxxJ  friends.  They  were  raised  as  young- 
sters In  the  area  of  Monroe  and  Myrtle  Ave- 
nues, an  intimate  segment  of  the  Second 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Passaic. 

The  partnership  of  Zaentz  and  Lieberman 
will  long  t>e  rememt)ered  for  tfieir  film  produc- 
tion, "Amadous,"  winner  of  1984's  Academy 
Award  for  Best  Picture.  Eariler  in  1975  they 
successfully  produced  "One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest"  which  achieved  national  and 
international  fame  as  the  first  picture  in  42 
years  to  win  five  major  categories  of  the 
Academy  Awards. 

The  second  ward,  on  the  election  map,  rep- 
resents a  large  geographical  section  of  the 
city  of  Passaic  but  to  our  honorees  and  their 
boytKXXi  friends,  and  second  ward  is  a  special 
area  of  the  city  sun'ounding  Monroe  and 
Myrtle  Avenues.  It  was  home  to  a  large  Ital- 
ian-Jewish population  and  second  ward  park 
was  the  scene  for  many  sports  activities  over 
ttie  years.  The  friendships  made  In  those  early 
years  ervjured  through  the  country's  worst  de- 
pression and  several  wars,  as  a  deep-rooted 
bond  of  brothertKKXi.  The  exciting  moment  for 
old  friends  in  Passaic,  when  Saul  Zaentz  ac- 
cepted the  Academy  Awards,  was  his  simple 
but  sincere  acceptance  "for  the  boys  on  the 
comer  of  Myrtle  and  Monroe,"  which  of 
course  was  heard  over  worldwide  television. 

To  commemorate  the  Passaic  Unico's  testi- 
monial to  Saul  Zaentz  and  Bernard  Lieber- 
man, with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  a  list  of  the  boyhood 
friends  of  these  renowned  movie  producers 
wtK)  would  gattier  at  the  comer  of  Myrtle  and 
Monroe,  as  follows: 

What  Their  Mothers  Called  Them 

Saul  Zaentz  (Porky). 

Bernard  Lieberman  (Beans). 

Sam  Salmieri  (Gas  Tank  Sam). 

Charles  Buono  (Good  Time  Charlie). 

Fred  Resnick  (High  Pockets). 

Victor  Morin  (Moose). 


Frank  Ezzo  (Pratty). 

Robert  Topchik  (Tippy). 

Sal  Faranna  (Fat). 

Dominick  Guinta  (D.D.  Morgan). 

Dominick  Abroscat  (Joe  Yank). 

Peter  Agnello  (Scomy  Pete). 

E>ominick  Monto  (Rico). 

Sal  Riotto  (Teen). 

Dave  Mancuso  (Slip). 

John  Castiglia  (Yonk). 

Mendy  Gross  (Baron). 

Kal  Lutsky  (Tito). 

John  Pianezza  (Lazy  Dan). 

Ernie  Pianezza  (Nunle). 

Arthur  Ross  (Werber). 

Max  Krause  (Dapper). 

Sam  Zaentz  (Winch). 

Max  Meltzer  (Kombine). 

Nick  Notar  (The  Nose). 

Sam  Baum  (Swifty). 

Joe  Parisi  (Joe  Baloney). 

Joe  Romano  (Murphy). 

Tony  Riff  (Big  Moo). 

Jim  Musciotto  (Pierre). 

Jim  Tosh  (The  Dean). 

Charles  Scelfo  (Biff). 

Lenny  Cohen  (Bones). 

Charles  Kaune  (Soimy). 

Les  Kaune  (Easy  Ed). 

Al  Riotto  (Scarce). 

Mendy  Orhwaschel  (McDuff). 

Frank  Paul  (Red). 

Lou  Capuana  (Cappy). 

Wally  Smegelski  (Shaw). 

Mike  Riotto  (Mulligan). 

A.  Ward  Brill  (Buggy). 

Jim  Vellis  (Big  Greek). 

Ben  Selzer  (Duh). 

Morris  Selzer  (Mushie). 

Joe  Natoli  (Pittsburg  Joe). 

Joe  Monto  (Joe  Bloom). 

James  Piccolo  (Bibby). 

Sam  Van  Hook  (Hooky). 

Albert  Abramowitz  (Babe). 

Pete  Castiglia  (Pete  Cast). 

Dom  Castiglia  (Mimmie). 

Jim  Castiglia  (Jim). 

Mike  Casale  (Mike). 

Eugene  Di  Virglio  (Little  Butch). 

A.  Rossetto  (Aldo  Algie). 

Mooney  Levine  (Mooney). 

Gil  Van  Handle  (GU). 

Red  Schwartz  (Red). 

Paul  Bianco  (Bingo). 

Angelo  Lipari  (Butch). 

Sam  Simon  (Chink). 

Joe  Paletti  (Trigger  Joe). 

Augie  Lio  (Boston). 

Sal  Russo  (Legs). 

Mauro  Agnello  (Humberto). 

Sam  Agnello  (Chauncey). 

Louis  Cirignano  (Stacy). 

Frank  Abroscat  (Putter). 

Sy  Tamler  (No  Noise). 

Bill  Miller  (Ole  Man  Mose). 

Bill  Tedesco  (Bobo). 

Ray  Tedesco  (Rainbow). 

Charlie  Morin  (Little  Moose). 

Russ  Riotto  (Young  Teen). 

Sam  Patti  (Johnny  Broaca). 

Al  Sarashevitz  (Gargy). 

Joe  Bubino  (Joe  Bass). 

Dave  Stein  (Shlumsie). 

Maurice  Agnello  (Aggie). 

Rol)ert  R(xiger  (Scooty). 

Joe  Rodger  (Little  Scooty). 

Angelo  Lipari  (Pluggy). 

Rocco  Corona  (Rocky). 

Iggy  Tamburo  (Rollie). 

Saul  Smith  (Chickie). 

Jim  Miller  (Scotty). 

Nick  Cartaino  (Nick  the  Barber). 

Bill  Hawthorne  (Manny). 

Ray  Roach  (Moe). 


Lou  Corizzl  (Jack). 

Pete  Bonglomo  (Bongle). 

Peter  Abate  (Peter  Rabbit). 

Jake  Casale  ( Jocket  Jake  and  Alky). 

Maxie  Barbour  (Ootoo). 

Max  Lieberman  (The  Judge). 

Dominick  Fieri  (Bucky). 

Benny  Quintieri  (Benny  Q.). 

Herman  Osofsky  (Hymie). 

Joey  LaBell  (Corky). 

Hy  Rosner  (Flash). 

Steve  Measineo  (Doc  Mason). 

Rosario  Giaconia  (Kid  Roaie). 

Russ  Miller  (Russ). 

Sam  Casale  (Sam). 

Angelo  Casale  (Angelo). 

Joe  Casale  (Joe). 

Chlcke  Warshawsky,  Bud  Feler,  8y 
Tamler.  Harold  Sacks,  Saul  Simbol,  Jules 
Sperber,  Leon  Schneiderman,  and  Red 
Cohen  (The  No  Noise  Gang). 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bernard  Lieberman's  family 
settled  in  Passak:  when  he  was  an  infant  and 
he  spent  his  chiklhood  in  ttie  second  ward— 
Myrtle,  Monroe,  Madison  and  Oak — before 
moving  to  Br(x>k  Avenue.  The  family  success- 
fully operated  a  handkerchief  embroklery  busi- 
ness for  many  years  and  were  acknowtodged 
as  leaders  in  the  Industry.  He  atten<jed  No.  1 1 
School  and  was  graduated  from  Passak:  High 
School.  In  his  high  school  years,  active  In 
sports,  he  achieved  all-county  and  all-State 
honors  in  baskett)all.  His  record  brought  him 
recognitk)n  from  Passaic  Time  Out  Club  when 
he  was  elected  to  its  hall  of  fame.  He  still 
maintains  an  active  role  in  ttie  organization, 
partkxilarty  on  the  scholarship  committee. 

He  attended  St.  Benedict's  Prep  where  he 
excelled  in  basketball  and  won  the  all-city,  all- 
county  and  all-State  titles  and  went  on  to  take 
honors  as  "No.  1  prep  school  player  in  the 
State."  He  returned  to  college  after  serving  3 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  Worid  War  II 
where  he  served  our  country  and  our  people 
with  distinctk}n  on  active  duty  in  Europe  with 
the  116th  Gun  Battalion. 

Saul  Zaentz  was  txxn  in  Passaic,  graduated 
from  No.  11  School  and  attended  Passak; 
High  School.  His  family,  long-time  resklents  of 
ttie  dty,  was  in  the  fumiture  txjsiness.  Active 
in  sports,  he  played  Softball  and  baseball  in 
the  school  system  and  intercity  competition. 
He  joined  the  Passak:  Pirates  Football  Team 
and  was  also  ntanager  of  the  Passak:  Kom- 
bines,  a  semipro  basketball  squad.  He  was 
also  conskJered  "briscol"— an  Italian  card 
game — champ  with  his  card  partner,  Lou  Cor- 
rizzi. 

Saul  served  our  country  and  our  people  with 
distinction  on  active  duty  with  the  Army  Trans- 
port Service  in  the  European  and  Pacific  thea- 
tres during  Workj  War  II.  As  a  young  adult,  he 
left  ttie  second  ward  and  moved  to  Missouri 
to  become  a  record  distributor.  Heading  west- 
ward again,  in  1953  he  joined  Fantasy 
Records,  then  a  small  company  writh  only  two 
artists.  By  1967,  with  the  company  ftounder- 
ing,  Saul  called  back  East  and  invited  his  long 
standing  friend,  Bernard  Lieberman,  to  join 
Nm  as  an  investor  and  vice  presklent  of  Fan- 
tasy Records.  A  year  later  the  company  hit 
the  jackpot  with  a  series  of  gold  albums  by 
the  Credence  Cleanvater  Revival  that  sold 
second  in  the  workJ  only  to  those  of  the  Bea- 
tles. 

That  success  made  them  try  their  hand  at 
producing  films  and  "Fritz  the  Cat"  was  their 
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first  moneymaker.  "One  Flew  Over  the  Cuck- 
oo's Nest,"  one  of  the  biggest  moneymakers 
in  film  history  with  more  than  $100  mlllk>n  in 
rentals  to  date,  brought  them  intematkjnal 
fame.  In  1985,  "Amadeus,"  their  second 
smash  hit,  made  the  headlines  again  as  an 
Academy  Award  winner  for  the  second  ward- 
ers. 

While  Saul  Zaentz  continues  to  operate 
from  the  west  coast,  Bernard  Lieberman,  now 
living  in  Clifton,  NJ,  conducts  business  oper- 
attons  on  the  east  coast.  Their  studio  Is  cur- 
rently in  production  in  Central  America  with 
the  film,  "Mosquito  Coast,"  starring  Harrison 
Ford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Unico— Italian  for  unk)ue"— is 
a  charitable  and  social  organizatk)n  comprised 
of  citizens  of  Italian  heritage.  The  Passak: 
chapter  has  60  members  and  is  a  prominent 
affiliate  of  Unkx)  National.  Beneficiaries  of  its 
charitable  and  t>enevolent  activities  include 
the  k>cal  boys  club,  the  Salvatton  Army,  the 
United  Way  and  the  YMCA.  May  I  commend 
to  you  the  current  officers  of  Passak:  Unico, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Chartes  Scavuzzo,  first 
presklent;  Anthony  Catanzaro,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Larry  Fomamcci,  second  vice  presklent; 
Mk:hael  N.  Con'adino,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
and  Stephen  Morici,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
our  people  who  have  contributed  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  way  of  life  here  In  America.  As  we 
gather  together  on  Friday,  May  16,  In  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  contributions  that  the  part- 
nership of  Saul  and  Bernard  has  made  in  their 
productive  endeavors  for  the  entertainment 
recreatk>nal,  and  cultural  enrichment  of  our 
people,  we  do  indeed  salute  the  1986  Citizens 
of  the  Year  of  the  Passaic  Chapter  of  Unk:o 
Natk>nal— the  Honorable  Saul  Zaentz  and  the 
Honorable  Bernard  Lieberman— affectk)nately 
remembered  t>y  all  New  Jerseyans  as  "two  of 
the  boys  from  Myrtle  and  Monroe  Avenues  of 
the  city  of  Passaic.  NJ. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP 
BROOKLYN'S  BLACK  WOMEN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
Center  for  Art  and  Culture  of  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  hosted  an  exhibit  entitled  "Black  Women 
of  Brooklyn."  The  exhibit  not  only  focused  on 
ttie  lives  of  important  black  women  In  Brook- 
lyn's history  over  the  last  200  years  but  it 
highlighted  their  accomplishments  to  the  black 
community.  The  March  6  issue  of  the  Phoenix 
carried  a  news  artk;le  on  ttie  exhit>it.  I  have  In- 
cluded It  below  for  review  by  my  colleagues. 

"The  Road  From  Slavery  to  StntOERT" 
(By  Aminisha  Weusi) 

February  and  March  are  months  of  atone- 
ment. Designated  as  Black  History  and 
Women's  History  months  respectively,  ac- 
knowledgements are  made  during  these 
months  of  the  contributions  made  to  Ameri- 
can society  by  these  two  groups— contribu- 
tions that  were  repressed  and  suppressed  for 
a  great  number  of  years. 
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J,  time  when  those  who  know  of  the 
.jg  sehlevementa  pull  from  their  ar- 
.  ves  and  place  on  display  the  gold  that 
uionymoualy  laid  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
ca's society  today. 

The  exhibit,  "Black  Women  of  Brooklyn." 
is  such  gold  and  It  is  on  display  for  a  cele- 
bration of  the  two  months  at  the  Center  for 
Art  and  Culture  of  Bedford  Stuyvesant.  Or- 
ganized by  the  Brooklyn  Historical  Society 
and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
WeeksvUle  and  curated  by  Floris  Cash,  the 
exhibit  opened  at  the  Brooklyn  Historical 
Society  last  October  and  as  planned,  arrived 
in  Bedford  Stuyvesant  in  February  for 
Black  History  Month. 

The  women  depicted  in  the  historical  por- 
tion of  the  exhibit  were  physicians,  lawyers, 
educators,  religious  leaders  and  abolitionists 
at  a  time  In  history  when  slavery  had  Just 
ended.  In  this  setting  their  achievements 
are  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

It  Is  no  less  impressive  that  these  women 
have  also  Inspired  members  of  their  families 
and  people  who  knew  them  personally  and 
this  inspiration  seems  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  necessary  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  black  community. 

In  an  attempt  to  explore  the  source  of 
this  inspiration  and  share  It  with  others. 
Melvin  McCray  has  completed  a  20  minute 
segment  of  a  video  tape  atwut  the  life  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Dolly  Robinson.  Jan 
McCray,  co-producer,  says  the  video  is  based 
on  a  two  hour  interview  with  her  mother  In 
their  back  yard  at  3  Agate  Court  a  few  years 
ago.  Obviously  proud  of  this  project,  she 
said  It  would  eventually  t>e  one  hour  long. 
Among  the  people  Interviewed  are  Donna 
Sh^ala,  president  of  Hunter  College:  Dr. 
Gardner  Taylor,  Concord  Baptist  Church; 
Esther  Peterson.  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. 

or  THROnOH  THE  RANKS 

Dolly  Robinson  started  as  a  laundry 
worker  and  worked  her  way  through  the 
ranks  to  become  assistant  to  the  New  York 
State  Secretary  of  Labor  and  she  served  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
during  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

"When  she  had  a  Job,  it  was  as  if  we  had  a 
Job,"  said  Jan.  "She  always  talked  about  her 
work  with  me.  It  made  me  feel  I  really  had 
something  to  say  alx>ut  what  she  did."  Jan 
says  her  mother  took  her  everywhere,  con- 
tact. "She  was  a  nice  person  as  well  as  pow- 
erful." 

William  S.  McKlnney,  who  turned  86  in 
February,  Is  the  grandson  of  one  of  the 
women.  Dr.  Susan  McKlnney  Steward.  She 
was  the  flrat  Black  female  doctor  In  New 
York  State  and  the  third  in  the  nation. 
McKlnney  says  he  was  18  when  his  grand- 
mother died  and  he  remembers  her  as  being 
a  lovely,  successful  woman  and  "a  real 
grandmother." 

A  SCHOOL  mnicirAL 

McKlnney  taught  at  Thomas  Edison  and 
East  New  York  Vocational  High  Schools  for 
33  years.  He  traasts  that  his  grandmother's 
oldest  sister  was  a  principal  in  an  elementa- 
ry school.  Adding  that  people  never  believed 
him,  he  says  an  article  In  the  Feb.  18,  IMl, 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  documents 
this  fact. 

Regardless  of  the  primary  occupations  of 
the  women  on  exhibit,  their  activities  dem- 
onstrate a  commitment  to  Improving  the  lot 
of  othen.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
their  descendants  are  found  in  the  class- 
rooms and  In  other  positions  of  direct  in- 
fluence on  numbers  of  Black  lives. 
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Alan  GarcU  is  a  retired  school  teacher. 
His  grandmother,  Mary  Susan  Bailey  Ed- 
wards, was  the  first  registered  nurse  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  first  matron  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Home  for  Colored  Aged.  "Granny  was  a 
great  influence  on  my  life,"  says  Garcia. 
"She  taught  me  to  be  color  blind.  She  used 
to  say  when  people  get  pain— they  get  pain 
in  the  same  way." 

Among  the  contemporary  women  are  a 
mother  and  daughter,  both  educators.  Au- 
gusta Robinson  Duckett  was  one  of  the  first 
Black  teachers  in  Brooklyn,  according  to 
Ruth  Duckett  Gibbs,  her  daughter.  AugusU 
taught  for  35  years  at  P.S.  83,  the  Weeks- 
ville  School  and  Ruth,  also  known  as  Imanl, 
retired  in  1975  after  teaching  for  33  years. 
She  recently  returned  to  substitute  teaching 
three  days  per  week.  "I  wanted  to  catch  up 
with  the  children  of  the  80s." 

NEW  LYRICS  WITH  FACTS 

Imani  Gibbs  is  weU  known  around  the 
Black  Independent  Schools  in  Brooklyn 
where  she  teaches  students  Black  History 
by  substituting  lyrics  relating  historical 
facts  in  popular  songs  that  are  well  known. 

Another  descendant  is  Judge  Franklin 
Morton,  Jr.,  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Verina 
Morton  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  was  the  primary 
organizer  and  supervisor  of  the  Lincoln  Set- 
tlement House  providing  a  number  of  com- 
munity services. 

Judge  Morton,  bom  on  the  top  floor  of 
Lincoln  Settlement,  has  been  a  Judge  for  28 
years.  Prior  to  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  State  of  New  York,  he  served 
in  the  CivU  Court,  City  of  New  York  and  in 
Municipal  Court. 

Attributing  his  community  service  record 
to  his  grandmother's  influence.  Judge 
Morton  sits  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  St. 
John's  University  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Society  For  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren and  the  Psychiatric  Centers  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  influence  of  these  women  extends 
beyond  their  immediate  families.  Rosetta 
Gaston,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Black  His- 
tory, worked  with  Carter  G.  Woodson  and 
founded  the  Brownsville  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History.  She  is  known  as  Mother  Gaston 
and  a  seniors  center  and  street  bear  her 
name. 

COMMISSIONED  A  SCULPTOR 

Continuing  the  accolades  for  Mother 
Gaston,  a  committee  chaired  by  Benjamin 
A.  Brown  commissioned  a  sculptor.  Bo 
Walker,  to  create  a  bronze  and  marble 
statue  of  Rosetta  Gaston.  When  the  statue 
is  unveiled,  the  committee  will  reorganize 
itself,  according  to  Brown,  and  become  the 
Rosetta  Gaston  Youth  Scholarship  Fund 
Committee  and  wUl  give  scholarships  to  un- 
derprivileged but  deserving  Afro-American 
youth  of  Brownsville  and  East  New  York. 

"I  met  Rosetta  Gaston  in  the  40s  when 
she  was  teaching  Black  History  at  the 
Harlem  YWCA,"  says  Brown  who  is  the  Di- 
rector of  Commimity  Relations  at  Brook- 
dale  Hospital.  "She  was  a  little  woman  but 
had  a  big  voice  like  Sojourner  Truth." 

There  are  approximately  SO  women  still 
living  among  the  Contemporary  Group. 
They  form  a  few  loosely  knit  circles  with 
women  knowing  each  other,  belonging  to 
the  same  organizations,  or  serving  on  the 
same  boards.  Contacting  one  woman  can  in- 
stantly put  you  in  touch  with  many. 

Lucille  Rose,  Shirley  Chisholm.  and  Elsie 
Richardson  toured  Bedford  Stuyvesant  with 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in  1966,  a  tour 
which  led  to  the  building  of  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant Restoration  Corporation. 
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A  STRING  OF  FIRSTS 

Having  a  string  of  firsts  throughout  her 
career  Lucille  Rose  made  history  as  the  first 
woman  and  first  Black  to  become  Deputy 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  Shirley  Chisholm 
was  the  first  Black  Woman  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  Elsie 
Richardson  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
Central  Brooklyn  Coordinating  Council,  the 
Weeksville  Society  and  assisted  Hattie 
Carthan  in  saving  the  famous  namesake 
tree  of  the  Magnolia  Tree  Earth  Center. 

Many  commimity  residents,  feeling  a 
great  sense  of  pride,  have  already  come  to 
this  exhibit  at  the  Skylight  Gallery  to  pay 
homage.  Malcolm  Martin,  retired  lawyer,  is 
such  a  resident.  Shirley  Chisholm  was  his 
client;  he  knew  Lena  Home;  his  daughter 
Janet  attended  Dorothy  Bostic's  private 
school.  Junior  Academy;  and  Lucille 
Thomas,  librarian  specialist,  lives  on  his 
block.  Few  have  as  many  ties  to  the  woman 
as  Martin,  but  there  are  ties  and  pride. 

Ted  Gunn,  director  of  the  Center  for  Art 
and  Culture,  says  he  is  thrilled  at  having 
the  exhibit  here.  "The  story  of  the  Black 
woman's  strength  needs  to  be  told,"  says 
Gunn.  "I  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  I 
don't  want  to  be  anywhere  on  this  earth 
without  them." 

Joan  Maynard.  executive  director  of  Soci- 
ety for  the  Preservation  of  Weeksville  and 
Bedford  Stuyvesant  History,  explains  the 
exhibit  was  done  with  limited  time  and  re- 
sources. "I  hope  some  student  will  take  it  on 
as  a  project  and  perhaps  write  a  book,"  says 
Maynard.  "This  is  not  an  ending,  it's  just  a 
beginning." 

And  the  curator,  Floris  Cash,  says  in  the 
exhibit's  brochure,  "Black  Women  of  Brook- 
lyn" is  an  effort  to  record  the  contribution 
of  the  borough's  Black  women,  not  because 
of  who  they  were,  but  because  of  what  they 
did  for  their  people." 
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TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH 
MEXICO 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  state- 
ments which  I  recently  received  from  the 
Greater  San  Diego  Chamt>er  of  Commerce 
and  the  San  Ysidro  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

These  organizations  have  provided  their 
statements  to  complement  remarks  that  I 
made  before  the  House  on  United  States- 
Mexico  relations  last  week.  I  believe  that  they 
are  insightful  comments  on  our  relationship 
with  this  very  important  nation. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of 
Alberto  Garcia  of  the  San  Ysidro  International 
Chamtrar  of  Commerce. 

The  lack  of  conununication  between  the 
Iwrder  communities  has  created  tension  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Better 
relations  may  start  by  the  formation  of  an 
advisory  committee  comprised  of  local  rep- 
resentatives from  government  agencies,  law 
enforcement,  and  citizen's  groups  from  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

I  also  commend  the  following  statement  of 
the  Greater  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

This  statement  follows: 


Excerpts  From  Statement  op  the  Greater 
San  Dieco  Chamber  of  Commerce  Before 
the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission 

The  San  Dlego-TlJuana  border  area  has 
developed  an  economic  inter-dependence 
over  the  years  that  is  nourished  by  the  free 
flow  of  goods,  services  and  people  across  our 
common  frontier.  The  health  of  that  eco- 
nomic relationship  is  directly  affected  by 
the  sUtus  of  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  by  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  Mexican  economy. 

There  are  approximately  three  and  a  half 
million  people  living  in  this  border  region. 
Each  day,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
individuals  cross  the  border  to  work,  to 
attend  school,  to  seek  medical  care,  to  visit 
families,  to  purchase  consumer  goods,  to 
visit  tourist  attractions,  and  to  buy  and  sell 
products. 

Many  Tijuana  retail  establishments,  res- 
taurants and  manufacturers  obtain  their 
daily  needs  from  San  Diego  and  Southern 
California  suppliers.  Over  two  hundred  fac- 
tories assemble,  process  and  manufacture 
products  using  American  materials  and  com- 
ponents through  the  twin  plant  or  maquila- 
dora  industries  owned  largely  by  American 
companies.  This  activity  generates  a 
demand  for  many  kinds  of  services  such  as 
transportation,  customhouse  brokers,  ac- 
countants, legal  experts,  storage  and  distri- 
bution. 

A  total  of  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  im- 
ports and  exports  now  flows  through  the 
San  Diego  customs  district  between  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico,  representing  roughly  ten  per- 
cent of  this  country's  total  trade  with  our 
neighbor.  Much  of  this  trade  represents 
goods  involved  in  maquiladora  operations 
and  agricultural  products. 

On  a  consumer  level,  our  daily  commercial 
ties  remain  important,  although  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  Mexico's  economic  trou- 
bles and  the  problems  for  the  Mexican  con- 
sumer created  by  peso  devaluation  are 
taking  their  toll.  In  a  study  published  last 
year,  the  Chamber's  Economic  Research 
Bureau  revealed  that  the  dollar  value  of 
retail  sales  to  Mexican  nationals  at  San 
Diego  county  regional  shopping  centers  had 
fallen  by  50  percent  between  1981  and  1984. 
As  a  percentage  of  total  retail  sales,  they 
had  declined  from  nearly  ten  percent  of 
sales  to  roughly  4.5  percent.  The  most 
severe  impact  of  this  decline  was  felt  by 
small  businesses  located  close  to  the  l>order 
who  depended  on  daily  purchases  from 
Mexican  nationals  to  support  their  grocery 
markets,  clothing  stores  and  service  estab- 
lishments. Many  of  them  were  forced  to 
close.  Larger  retail  establishments  In  the 
South  Bay  area  had  to  redirect  their  mar- 
keting and  merchandising  efforts  to  reduce 
their  reliance  on  sales  to  Mexican  customers 
and  refocus  on  the  San  Diego  market. 

Perhaps  the  l)est  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
the  peso's  decline  has  been  the  drop  in 
annual  border  crossings.  The  frontier  l)e- 
tween  San  Diego  and  Tijuana  is  still  the 
world's  busiest,  with  more  than  38  million 
crossings  last  year.  Although  this  figtire  is 
an  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years,  it 
remains  lower  than  the  all-time  high  of 
1981  which  exceeded  41  million  crossings. 
Fewer  crossings  mean  fewer  sales  to  Mexi- 
can businesses  and  to  Mexican  consumers. 

The  full  impact  of  Mexico's  problems  on 
the  San  Diego  economy  has  been  lessened 
by  two  key  factors.  One  is  the  general  eco- 
nomic improvement  enjoyed  throughout  the 
United  States  since  1982.  In  San  Diego,  the 
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hoam  continues,  and  we  are  experiencing 
unemployment  figures  of  less  than  five  per- 
cent. The  other  factor  is  the  Increase  in  new 
twin  plant  activity  attracted  by  Mexico's 
low  labor  rates. 

All  of  these  activities  contribute  greatly  to 
the  economic  health  of  both  sides  of  the 
border.  To  work  successfully,  they  require 
unrestricted  access  to  the  crossing  points  at 
the  International  twrder.  In  recent  weeks, 
there  have  on  numerous  occasions  been  re- 
ductions In  the  number  of  northbound  gates 
open  at  peak  traffic  hours  with  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  two-hour  waits  for 
workers,  students,  sellers  and  buyers,  deliv- 
ery trucks,  and  common  carriers.  Productivi- 
ty has  l>een  affected  on  l)oth  sides  of  the 
iMrder.  Tourism  has  t>een  discouraged.  In 
many  instances,  coats  of  production  have 
gone  up  and  contractual  obligations  could 
not  be  met. 

The  Greater  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Chambers  and  business  organizations  of  Ti- 
juana and  with  San  Diego's  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau  in  order  to  clarify  our 
common  concerns  which  we  will  be  commu- 
nicating to  our  elected  representatives  In 
Washington. 

We  bring  this  Issue  to  your  attention  be- 
cause there  is  no  purpose  In  talking  about 
ways  to  Improve  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  if  our 
governmental  agencies  do  not  understand 
the  complex  economic  relationships  shared 
In  this  border  region  and  are  not  willing  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  the  con- 
duits of  trade  and  commercial  exchange 
open  and  accessible  to  all  who  must  rely  on 
them.  That  understanding  is  a  first  impor- 
tant step  to  looking  at  ways  to  promote 
trade  and  development  along  the  border. 

Our  daily  experience  in  San  Diego  keeps 
us  keenly  aware  of  the  two-sided  nature  of 
our  relationship  with  Tijuana.  Perhaps  if 
Washington  and  Mexico  City  were  side  by 
side,  our  problems  would  quickly  t>e  solved. 


PATENT  RESTORATION  IS  NO 
MONOPOLY 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13,  1986, 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Control  Pests  and  Monopoly.  Too." 
That  editorial  mistakenly  characterized  our 
patent  system  as  a  grant  of  monopoly  power. 
The  patent  system  in  our  country  has  its  ori- 
gins in  a  constitutional  provision.  It  is  based 
upon  a  fundamental  belief  that  innovation  and 
imaginatkjn  In  the  mari^etplace  should  be  re- 
warded. The  granting  of  a  patent  right— which 
is  a  time-specific,  limited  right  to  exclusively 
rrwKet  one's  own  discovery— is  not  anticom- 
petitive in  nature.  It  is  simp^  economically  in- 
correct to  portray  the  protectksn  of  intellectual 
property  such  as  patents  as  Inconsistent  with 
maritetplace  competitk>n.  Rather,  patent  rights 
and  antitrust  law  serve  complementary  func- 
tions in  our  N8tx)n'8  ecorxxnic  system.  The 
fact  is  Ituit  the  market  protection  and  reward- 
ing of  intellectual  property  promotes  competi- 
tk)n.  By  providing  incentives  for  the  devetop- 
ment  of  new  products  arxJ  technotogies,  Con- 
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gress  is  encouraging  additional  marketplace 
choices  for  consumers  at  lower  prices. 

The  Times  editorial  prompted  Mr.  John  0. 
Tramontine,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Patent,  Trademark  and  Copyright  Law  Asso- 
ciation to  send  a  reply.  Since  the  reply  from 
Mr.  Tramontine  has  not  been  published,  I  am 
inserting    its    text    In    the    Conqressional 
Record  for  consideration  by  my  colleagues  at 
this  time,  so  that  the  rationale  for  patent  res- 
toration can  be  more  fully  understood. 
The  material  follows: 
The   New   York   Patent,   Trade- 
mark AND  COPTXIGRT  LaW  ASSO- 
CIATION, Inc., 

March  2S,  1986. 
Mr.  Max  Prahkxl, 
Editorial  Page  Editor, 
The  New  York  Timet,  New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  a  reply  on  t)ehalf 
Of  our  Association  to  your  lead  editorial  of 
March  13,  1986  entitled  "Control  Pests  and 
Monopoly,  Too."  We  would  appreciate  put>- 
llcatlon  of  our  reply  In  your  Op-Ed  Section. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  O.  Tramontine, 

PretidenL 

Patents  Ark  Not  Monopolies 

Your  lead  editorial  of  March  13th  opposes 
pending  legislation  for  restoration  of  the 
portion  of  the  17-year  life  of  an  agricultural 
chemical  patent  that  has  been  negated  by 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  In  oppos- 
ing that  legislation,  you  assert  that  Con- 
gress is  "handing  out  monopolies"  which 
will  "raise  prices  for  farmers  and  consum- 
ers." You  even  invoke  the  name  of  tyrants 
such  as  King  George  III  and  Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

In  equating  a  patent  to  a  monopoly,  you 
seriously  misinform  the  public  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  patent.  The  odious  monopolies 
handed  out  by  tyrants  past  and  present 
were  exclusive  rights  to  products  or  services 
previously  known  to  and  available  to  the 
public.  Such  monopolies  removed  the  prod- 
uct or  service  from  the  competitive  nurket- 
place  and  Inevitably  led  to  higher  prices 
charged  by  the  monopolist. 

But  a  patent  takes  nothing  from  the 
public.  On  the  contrary.  It  gives  the  public 
something  that  it  did  not  have  before.  Nor 
does  It  raise  prices  of  products  or  service,  lie- 
cause  the  product  or  service  did  not  exist 
l>efore.  To  obtain  a  patent,  the  inventor 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  government  that  his  or  her  Inven- 
tion Is  new  (not  previously  known  to  the 
public),  useful  and  not  obvious  to  those 
skilled  in  that  field.  In  return  for  disclosing 
the  invention  to  the  public  In  the  patent, 
the  Inventor  Is  not  paid  a  cent  by  our  gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  Inventor  must  pay  a 
minimum  of  $3,200  to  the  Federal  govem- 
ment  Just  In  patent  filling,  issuance  and 
maintenance  fees,  not  to  speak  of  attomeys' 
fees. 

What  then  does  the  Inventor  receive  In 
return  for  disclosing  the  Invention  to  the 
public?  The  answer  is  a  patent.  And  what  is 
a  patent?  In  substance,  a  patent  is  a  con- 
tract l)etween  the  Inventor  and  the  Federal 
government,  acting  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  Federal  government  agrees 
that  In  return  for  the  prompt  disclosure  by 
the  Inventor  of  the  Invention  to  the  public 
(not  more  than  one  year  after  It  Is  first  used 
commercially)  the  Inventor  will  have  the 
right  for  17  yeara  to  prevent  othera  from 
using  the  Invention  without  the  Inventon' 
consent. 
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What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  17-year  right 
to  exclude  othen?  It  Is  not  a  dog-ln-the- 
manger,  for  that  l>eneflts  nolxxly.  It  is  to 
give  the  Inventor  17  yean  to  bring  the  In- 
vention to  the  marketplace  without  predato- 
ry competition  for  whatever  financial  re- 
wards the  Invention  merits  on  its  own.  But 
after  making  this  contract  with  the  Inven- 
tor, our  Federal  government,  acting  by 
other  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  FDA. 
prohibits  the  Inventor  from  entering  the 
marketplace  with  the  Invention  until  refuls- 
tory  approval  is  obtained.  Patent  term  res- 
toration does  not  interfere  with  regulatory 
review  to  protect  the  public  from  unsafe 
products.  It  Just  restores  the  17-year  access 
to  the  market  (while  excluding  other  from 
using  the  Invention)  which  was  promised  to 
the  Inventor  In  the  flrat  place.  To  do  other- 
wise would  t>e  to  welch  on  the  contract  that 
is  the  essence  of  a  patent, 

John  O.  Tramontinx, 

PretidenL 


AL  BURRUSS  WAS  MT  FRIEND 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  OIOROU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8ENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  deeply  saddened  by  tf)e  death 
last  Saturday  of  A.L  "Al"  Bunuss— a  man. 
who  not  only  was  among  ttM  Georgia  general 
assembly's  greatest  statesmen,  but  also  one 
of  the  kindest  and  most  unselfish  men  I  have 
ever  known.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Al  Burruss 
was  my  friend. 

Al  rose  from  the  nnost  modest  circum- 
stances—he was  the  eldest  son  of  a  share- 
cropper— to  become  a  prosperous  business- 
man and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives.  But  his  great 
achievements  never  overshadowed  his  con- 
sideration for  others,  nor  his  determination  to 
better  the  lives  of  his  felk>w  Georgians 
through  thoughtful,  fair  and  constructive  legis- 
lation. 

Al  Burruss  was  bom  in  Forsyth  County,- GA, 
on  July  3,  1927,  and  was  the  eldest  of  11  cNI- 
dren.  He  moved  to  Cobb  County  with  his 
family  at  age  7  and,  except  for  the  years  he 
spent  in  the  Navy  during  Workj  War  II,  never 
left. 

After  leaving  ttw  Navy,  Al  went  into  the  re- 
frigeration business.  Later,  he  bought  part  in- 
terest in  Tip  Top  Poultry,  Inc.  and,  along  with 
his  boyhood  friend  Chet  Austin,  txjilt  tfie  en- 
terprise into  one  wtiich  made  him  a  wealthy 
man.  But  Al  always  referred  to  himself  as  just 
"a  chicken  plucker." 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  lead- 
ership. Representative  Joe  Mack  Wilson,  once 
sak),  "Al  is  a  wealthy  man  who  ntw  forgot 
where  he  came  from.  The  first  person  to 
knock  on  my  door  after  my  wife  died  was  AJ 
Burruss.  He  brought  food  and  he  brought 
compasston." 

Indeed,  Al  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  helping  people  wtw  had  not  enjoyed  the 
same  success  as  he.  It  was  sakj  that  Al  gave 
away  so  much  of  ttie  chk;ken  Tip  Top  pro- 
duced that  tt  became  necessary  to  take  away 
his  key  to  the  freezer. 
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Al  was  a  lay  leader  at  the  first  United  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Marietta,  wt>ere  he  and  I  were 
members.  None  of  us  will  forget  ttie  moving 
testimony  of  faith  wtiich  Al  recorded  from  his 
sickbed  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  which  was 
piayed  for  church  members. 

Al  knew  then  that  death  was  near,  but  his 
message  showed  that  he  was  facing  it  with 
dignity  and  grace  which  a  man  of  lesser  devo- 
tion to  God  could  not  have  known. 

Al  entered  elective  office  initially  in  1964, 
joining  Cobb  County's  first  five-member  county 
commisskxi.  In  1968,  the  people  of  West 
Cobb  County  chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives. 

His  constituents  rewarded  Al's  hard  work 
and  common-sense  approach  t>y  returning  him 
to  the  general  assembly  eight  more  times.  He 
had  no  oppositxjn  for  14  years. 

Wittwi  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  at  the 
capitol,  Al  fiad  ttecome  speaker  pro  tern.  His 
unsuccessful  bid  to  become  speaker  of  the 
House  in  1976  at  first  seemed  to  doom  his 
prospects  for  future  leadership  positkms,  but 
once  again  Al's  perseverance  and  dedk^ation 
paki  off— for  both  himself  and  the  people  of 
Georgia. 

"I'm  not  a  quitter,"  he  reminded  those  wtio 
dismissed  him  as  a  politk:al  has-been.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  a  catalyst  to  promote  discontent  I 
want  to  promote  harmony." 

Al  eventually  regained  his  stature  in  the 
House,  becoming  first  majority  whip,  tt>en  ma- 
jority leader.  He  earned  special  respect  for  his 
work  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

Lawmakers,  reporters  and  virtually  everyone 
else  wtK)  has  observed  \t\e  inner  workings  of 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly  agree  that  Al 
Bumjss  knew  more  atxxjt  State  taxatk>n  and 
budgeting  procedures  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Capitol.  In  addition,  Al  served  on  ttie  House 
AppropriatHsns,  Rules  and  Legislative  Services 
Committees. 

He  was  a  memtier  of  ttie  Governor's  Educa- 
tk>n  Review  Committee  and  the  Governor's 
Blue  Rit)bon  Tax  Reform  Commisskjn.  Al 
played  a  major  role  in  tf>e  writing  of  a  new 
State  constitutk)n  in  1981. 

More  recently,  he  was  a  leader  In  drafting 
and  enacting  the  Quality  Bask:  Education  Pro- 
gram, wtik:h  promises  every  Georgian  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  ttie  academk:  skills  whk:h  are 
vital  to  improving  ttieir  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  otfier  members  of  the 
Georgia  delegatkHi  and  I  ask  our  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  Al 
Burruss'  wife  Bobbi,  to  his  son  Robin,  his 
daughter  Renee  Burruss  Davis,  and  his  many 
k>ving  and  caring  relatives  and  friends. 

Al  Bumss  has  left  his  indelible  nt^ark  on  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  people  of  our  State  will 
be  in  his  debt  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
we  will  sorely  miss  him. 


TWO  GREAT  MEN  STAND  FOR 
ALABAMA  IN  STATUARY  HALL 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  AlABAMA 
nf  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13. 1986 

Mr.  ERDREICH.   Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
ttxxjsands  and  ttx>usands  of  people  from 
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across  the  country  travel  to  Washington,  DC, 
not  only  to  talk  with  their  representatives,  but 
also  to  see  firsthand  the  natkinal  monuments, 
outstanding  museums,  and  other  attractions  in 
this  city  whk:h  is  our  Natkin's  Capital.  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  is  always  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  stops  during  a  trip  to  Washington, 
a  place  whk:h  houses  statues  of  many  of  the 
brave,  courageous  men  and  women  who 
helped  to  make  this  great  Natk>n  what  it  is 
today.  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  wtw 
visit  Statuary  Hall  know  that  each  State  is  al- 
lowed to  display  statues  of  two  distinguished 
citizens?  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  let  my  colleagues  In  the  House  know  just  a 
little  bit  about  the  two  Alabamians  whose  stat- 
ues, by  direction  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
are  a  permanent  part  of  the  collectkxi  of  nota- 
bles who  grace  ttie  corridors  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol: Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry  and  Joseph 
Wheeler. 

Following  are  two  brief  biographies  on  Ala- 
bama's representatives  in  Statuary  Hall  from 
the  book  entitled,  "National  Statuary  Hall," 
published  t>y  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Socie- 
ty. Alabama's  two  representatives  both  lived 
during  the  1600's  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Curry  later  became 
very  involved  in  the  advancement  of  free  edu- 
catnnal  opportunities  in  Alabama,  and  across 
the  South.  He  also  served  as  preskjent  of 
Howard  College,  which  is  now  Samford  Uni- 
versity, a  major  educational  Institution  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL  Wheeler,  better  known  as 
"Fighting  Joe,"  was  a  decorated  war  hero, 
having  served  in  the  Civail  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wars,  and  ttie  Philippine  Insurrection.  He 
also  autfKKed  several  books  on  military  history 
and  strategy  and  civil  sut)jects. 

These  two  men  are  just  an  example  of  the 
long  list  of  fine  men  and  women  who  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  our  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  now  serve  in 
the  same  legislative  body  that  once  enjoyed 
the  leadership  abilities  of  these  two  outstand- 
ing men  from  Alabama. 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry— 1825-1903 

Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry,  Iwm  In  Lin- 
coln County,  Georgia,  on  June  5,  1825,  grew 
up  in  Alabama  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1843.  While  studying 
at  Harvard  Law  School.  Curry  was  inspired 
by  the  lectures  of  Horace  Mann  and  became 
an  advocate  of  free  universal  education.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  In  the  Alabama 
State  Legislature  in  1847.  1853  and  1855.  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1857-1861, 
and  the  Confederate  Congress;  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he 
was  a  staff  aide  to  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston and  General  Joseph  Wheeler.  After  the 
war  he  studied  for  the  ministry  and  liecame 
a  preacher,  but  the  focus  of  his  work  was 
free  education  in  the  South.  He  traveled 
and  lectured  in  support  of  state  normal 
schools,  adequate  rural  schools  and  a  system 
of  graded  public  schools.  He  was  President 
of  Howard  College,  Alabama,  and  a  profes- 
sor at  Richmond  College.  Virginia.  Prom 
1881  until  his  death  he  was  Agent  for  the 
PeatxKly  and  Slater  Funds  to  aid  schools  in 
the  South  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. 
Curry  served  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  during 
1885-1888  and  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Spain  on  the  coming  of  age  of  King  Al- 
fonso   in    1902.    His    publications    include 
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works  on  education,  American  government 
and  Spanish  history.  He  was  awarded  the 
Royal  Order  of  Charles  III  and  several  hon- 
orary degrees.  Curry  died  on  February  12, 
1003.  and  is  buried  In  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Joseph  Wheeler— 1836-1906 
Joseph  Wheeler  was  lx>m  near  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  September  10.  1836.  A  graduate 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1859,  he  re- 
signed from  the  army  to  Join  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  in  1861  and  rose  rapidly  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general.  Nicknamed 
"Fighting  Joe,"  Wheeler  was  considered  by 
General  Roliert  E.  Lee  to  he  one  of  the  two 
most  outstanding  Confederate  cavalry  lead- 
ers and  saw  action  in  many  campaigns,  in- 
cluding the  opposition  to  Sherman's  ad- 
vance on  Atlanta.  After  the  war  he  liecame 
a  planter  and  a  lawyer  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during  1881- 
1882,  1883  and  1885-1900.  where  he  strove  to 
heal  the  breach  tietween  the  North  and 
South  and  championed  economic  policies 
that  would  help  the  South.  In  1898  Wheeler 
volunteered  for  the  Spanish-American  War, 
was  appointed  Major  General  of  Volunteers 
by  President  McKinley.  saw  action  as  a  cav- 
alry commander  in  Cuba,  and  was  the  senior 
meml>er  of  the  peace  commission.  He  later 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Philippine  In- 
siurection  in  1899-1900,  where  he  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S. 
Regular  Army.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  books  on  military  history  and  strate- 
gy and  civil  subjects.  General  Wheeler  died 
on  January  25,  1906.  and  is  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 


m  THE  SOVIET  UNION.  MANY 
SHCHARANSKYS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  timely  and  insightful  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  written  by  the  Counsel  Gen- 
eral of  Israel  in  New  York,  Moshe  Yegar: 

Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky  arrives  in  New 
York  today,  his  first  trip  abroad  since  he 
left  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  in  February. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  has  come  home  to  Israel, 
and  he  is  free  to  travel  as  he  likes,  but  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  persists. 

On  July  14,  1978,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
convicted  of  treason,  espionage  and  anti- 
Soviet  agitation.  No  one  in  the  West  l)e- 
lieved  these  charges,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  singled  him  out 
because  he  was  a  courageous  and  outspoken 
activist  on  behalf  of  Jewish  emigration. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  came  out  of  his  ordeal— 
the  prolonged  interrogation,  threat  of  exe- 
cution, eight  years  in  prison  and  labor  camp, 
tortures  of  cold  and  hunger,  months  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  years  without  mail  or  vis- 
iting rights— in  remarkable  physical  and 
mental  condition.  He  is  indeed  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  a  unique  and  heroic  figure.  There 
is  no  question  that  few  could  have  survived 
the  hardships  he  endured. 

There  are,  however,  many  Shcharanskys 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  By  attempting  to  crush 
him,  the  authorities  hoped  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  they  galvanized  the 


Jewish    community    not    only    there    but 
around  the  world  as  well. 

The  reawakening  of  Jewish  identity  and 
purpose  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  time.  Sixty-eight  years  ago, 
Russian  Jews— relentlessly  persecuted  by 
the  Czarist  regime— welcomed  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Anti-Semitism  has.  however,  re- 
mained endemic  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  persecution  of  Jews  is  Just  as  character- 
istic of  the  regime  now  as  it  was  under  the 
CBars. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  coimtry  out- 
side the  Arab  world  in  which  virulent  anti- 
Semitic  literature  Is  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  Govenunent— often  but  not  always  mas- 
querading as  "anti-Zionist"  propaganda. 
Most  synagogues  have  l>een  closed,  worship- 
pers threatened  and  religious  practices  sup- 
pressed; study  of  Hebrew  and  possession  of 
Hebrew  books  are  criminal  offenses;  and 
Jews  suffer  discrimination  In  higher  educa- 
tion. This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment of  other  national  minorities  whose 
languages  and  cultures  are  studied  with  rel- 
ative freedom. 

But  what  makes  the  Soviet  leaders  im- 
measurably worse  than  the  Czars  is  their 
policy  on  emigration.  One  would  have  ex- 
pected that,  like  the  Czars,  they  would  want 
to  rid  themselves  of  these  "undesirables." 
From  the  time  of  the  pogroms  of  the  1880's 
until  the  eve  of  World  War  I.  more  than  two 
million  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave.  In  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  authorities  bar  Jews  from 
leaving,  discriminate  against  and  punish 
them.  Why?  Perhaps  the  notion  that 
anyone  would  prefer  the  "decadent"  West 
to  the  "workers'  paradise"  Is  seen  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy.  Perhaps  the  authorities  fear 
that  if  Jews  were  granted  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, other  minorities  would  demand  it. 
too. 

Moscow  did  temporarily  open  the  gates, 
allowing  more  than  250,000  Jews  to  leave 
l>etween  1968  and  1979.  But  since  then,  the 
flood  of  emigrants  has  l>een  reduced  to  a 
trickle,  and,  despite  Mr.  Shcharansky's  re- 
lease, there  is  so  far  no  sign  of  a  thaw. 
Many  of  the  400,000  Jews  who  have  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  tutluous  emigration  pro- 
cedure, by  requesting  invitations  from  rela- 
tives abroad,  have  t>een  threatened  with 
harassment.  Those  who  have  applied  for 
exit  visas  and  l>een  turned  down— there  are 
15.000  such  "refusenicks"— are  dismissed 
from  their  JoIm.  publicly  vilified,  physically 
assaulted,  confined  in  mental  institutions 
and  arrested  on  fabricated  charges. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews  remains  In- 
domitable. Mr.  Shcharansky  was  speaking 
for  all  of  them  at  his  trial  when  he 'said: 
"For  more  than  2.000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are.  wherever  Jews  are 
foundi  every  year  they  have  repeated.  'Next 
year  In  Jerusalem.' " 

Moscow  ought  to  heed  these  words  now 
and  avail  itself  of  a  golden  opportunity.  By 
permitting  unrestricted  Jewish  emigration 
to  Israel,  the  Soviet  authorities  could  estab- 
lish their  credibility  as  supporters  of  the 
most  Inslc  right— emigration.  It  would  serve 
their  own  interests  to  do  so.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  realistically  expect  an  easing 
of  international  pressure  on  this  issue  so 
long  as  a  single  Jew  is  denied  his  dream  to 
Join  his  people  in  IsraeL 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  GEORGE  R.  BERGER.  ES- 
TEEMED COACH  OF  THE 
FRANKLIN  LAKES  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPNEW  JEMIT 
Ilf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBSERTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speakw,  on  Friday,  May  16, 
the  people  of  the  borough  of  Franklin  Lakes, 
my  congretstonal  district,  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  the  administrators,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  of  the  Franklin  Lakes 
School  District  in  testimony  to  a  distinguished 
athletic  director  and  good  friend,  Hon.  George 
Berger— the  coach— of  Franklin  Lakes  School 
District. 

Coach  Berger  is  retiring  after  33  years  of 
dedicated  service  as  a  educator  and  director 
of  the  physical  education  and  athletic  program 
of  the  district  comprised  of  Colonial  Road 
School,  Franklin  Avenue  School,  High  Moun- 
tain Road  School,  and  Woodside  Avenue 
School  in  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ.  I  know  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  Coach  Berger 
and  share  the  pride  of  his  good  wife,  Lois; 
their  chikJren,  Davkl  and  Susan;  and  grand- 
children, Melissa,  Brandon,  Kathryn,  and  Eliza- 
beth as  we  celebrate  this  milestone  of 
achievement  in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
good  works,  compasskin,  and  fair  play  that 
earns  one  the  title  of  coach.  As  a  professional 
educator  and  leader,  the  school  coach  or  ath- 
letk;  director  abkJes  by  the  following  code  of 
ethkss: 

Exemplifies  the  highest  moral  character 
as  a  role  model  for  young  people. 

Recognizes  the  individual  worth  and  rein- 
forces the  self-image  of  each  team  member. 

Encourages  and  assists  team  members  to 
set  personal  goals  to  achieve  their  highest 
academic  potential. 

Creates  a  set  of  training  rules  for  athletes 
which  reflect  the  positive  values  of  alMtain- 
ing  from  the  use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  to- 
bacco. 

Strives  to  develop  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, initiative,  and  good  Judlmient  in  each 
team  member. 

Communicates  and  interprets  program 
goals  and  objectives  to  parents  and  commu- 
nity. 

Provides  a  safe  environment  for  practice 
and  competition. 

Gains  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
prevention,  care  and  treatment  of  athletic 
injuries. 

Respects  the  integrity  and  Judgment  of 
the  game  official. 

Teaches  and  abides  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Builds  and  maintains  ethical  relationships 
with  coaches  and  administrators. 

Strives  for  excellence  in  coaching  skills 
and  techniques  through  professional  im- 
provement. 

Promotes  personal  fitness  and  good  nutri- 
tion. 

Is  modest  in  victory  and  gracious  in 
defeat. 

Encourages  a  healthy  respect  for  the  over- 
all athletic  program  and  its  vital  role  in  edu- 
cation. 
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Coach  Berger  has  by  his  axampla  afxl  Hta- 
time  of  dedication  to  these  same  true  Ameri- 
can kJeals  personified  quaWy  leadership  in  his 
outstanding  responsible  service  to  our  peopia 
which  has  truly  enrtchad  our  community, 
State,  and  Natfcjn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  horxKee  lived  in  FrackvHIe, 
PA,  during  his  boyhood  and  upon  his  gradua- 
tton  from  Frackvllle  High  School  m  1940,  ha 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Air  Corps.  He  served  our 
country  with  distinction  for  6  years  and  upon 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge,  ha  enrolled 
in  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  College  where 
he  earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  health  and  physi- 
cal educatk>n.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  personnel  and  guktance  from  Rut- 
gers the  State  university  and  also  hokJs  a 
master's  degree  In  administratk)n  and  suparvi- 
sk}n  from  Montclair  State  College. 

His  first  teaching  assignnwnt  was  with  tha 
Waklwksk  Prospect  School.  He  resigned  in 
June  1951  to  join  the  Mutual  of  New  York  In- 
surance Co.  as  a  fiekj  underwriter  where  ha 
earned  a  lifetime  contract.  While  working  for 
MONY,  George  substituted  as  an  athletk;  di- 
rector, driver  educatkxi,  and  physical  educa- 
tk>n  instmctor  at  Westwood  High  School. 

George  Berger's  career  in  Franklin  Lakaa 
began  in  1953  as  a  full-time  sixth  grade  sub- 
stitute at  the  Franklin  Avenue  Sctv)Ol  [K-6]. 
The  following  year  he  became  a  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  and  initiated  a  full-time  physical 
education  and  athletic  program  at  the  school. 
Since  there  was  no  playing  field,  George 
transported  his  students  to  Fireman's  FiekJ  to 
play  their  games.  During  his  33  years  in 
Franklin  Lakes,  George  coached  every  sport 
that  was  offered  and  served  as  athletk;  direc- 
tor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Berger  has  achieved 
in  his  lifetime  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  to  his  modesty  in  his  achievements, 
his  outstanding  expertise  in  his  field  of  en- 
deavor, the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and  his 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  American  way 
of  life  that  I  seek  this  natk>nal  recognltkxi  of 
his  service  to  our  young  people,  the  communi- 
ty, and  his  fellowman. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  ttiat  we  reflect  on 
the  deeds  and  achievements  of  our  people 
who  have  contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  In  America.  George  has  made 
a  lasting  contribution  through  his  leadership  in 
guiding  and  building  the  character  of  our  youth 
In  sports  and  recreation.  As  we  gather  togeth- 
er on  Friday,  May  16  in  tribute  to  George's 
leadership  endeavors  and  personal  commit- 
ment dedicated  to  service  to  people,  we  do 
indeed  salute  an  outstanding  citizen,  good 
friend,  and  great  American— Hon.  George  R. 
Berger— the  coach— of  Franklin  Lakes  School 
District  of  New  Jersey. 


KEEP  THE  PRESSURE  ON 
PINOCHET 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OritEailASKA 
IX  THI  HOUSE  or  RXntXSEHTATIVU 

Tuesday,  May  13. 1988 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pMt 
years  have  been  ones  of  great  change  in 
Latin  America.  While  moat  Latin  economies 
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are  still  burdened  by  heavy  indebtedness  and 
high  unemployment,  almost  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere has  undergorw  an  Impressive  political 
facelift  In  country  after  country,  repressive 
military  regimes  ^vave  been  replaced  by  en- 
lightened civilian  politicians.  One  is  hard 
pressed  to  remember  a  swing  to  democracy 
of  such  magnitude  in  Vne  hemisphere.  The 
possibilities  for  growth  and  prosperity  are  in 
tf)e  harxls  of  an  Impressive  array  of  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  two  blemishes  remain  on  the 
hemispheric  map  of  democracies.  In  Chile  and 
in  Paraguay,  Latin  Americans  are  still  being 
subject  to  brutally  repressive  regimes. 

Initially,  tfiis  administration  apparently  be- 
lieved it  could  nudge  Chilean  General  Pino- 
chet toward  denKx:racy  through  quiet  diploma- 
cy. But  after  5  years  and  no  progress,  ttie  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  decided  on  the 
need  to  laur>ch  a  more  visible  policy.  In  vari- 
ous fora,  representatives  of  the  United  States 
condemned  the  refusal  of  President  Pinochet 
to  move  Chile  toward  democracy.  If  the  world 
is  to  believe  tfiat  General  Pinochet  is  intent  on 
fair  and  free  elections  In  1969,  steps  must  be 
taken  soon  to  make  ttiat  process  possible.  Le- 
gaizing  pditKal  parties,  removing  tf>e  various 
remaining  states  of  exception  and  granting 
freedom  of  the  press  are  some  useful  first 
steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  (May  17,  1986).  It  is  entitled 
"Keep  the  Pressure  on  Pinochet"  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Member,  that  is  an  adequate  title 
andagood  policy: 

Kkkp  the  Prkssure  on  Pimochet 

In  the  past  two  years  a  dominant  political 
theme  throughout  Latin  America  has  l>een 
the  replacement  of  military  rule  by  popular- 
ly elected  governments— from  Argentina,  in 
the  extreme  south,  to  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador. 

By  contrast,  in  one  Latin  American  coun- 
try—Chile— authoritarian  government  re- 
mains in  control  despite  three  years  of  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling  popular  pressure 
for  democracy. 

Now  the  Chilean  political  opposition  has 
again  served  notice  on  President  Augusto 
Pinochet,  in  charge  of  the  nation  since  1966, 
that  it  wants  firm  steps  taken  toward  de- 
mocracy—this time,  with  somewhat  brighter 
prospects  for  success. 

For  one  thing,  the  Reagan  administration 
in  recent  months  has  pressured  General 
Pinochet— correctly— to  move  toward  de- 
mocracy. For  another,  in  a  break  from  the 
past  all  but  the  extreme  elements  of  Chile's 
previously  fragmented  opposition  have  man- 
aged to  agree  not  only  on  what  they  want- 
inclusion  in  the  political  process— but  on 
how  they  intend  to  press  for  it.  An  assem- 
blage of  opposition  groups  threatened  a  gen- 
eral strike  in  30  days  if  Pinochet  does  not 
move  to  provide  public  participation  in  poli- 
tics, which  he  is  unlikely  to  do;  previously. 
opposition  parties  on  the  right  had  been  un- 
willing to  take  to  the  streets.  The  ultima- 
tum is  likely  to  reinvigorate  the  demand  for 
reform  toward  democracy  Issued  last  August 
in  an  accord  signed  by  non-Marxist  opposi- 
tion parties. 

The  big  unknown  is  the  military.  At  year's 
end  Pinochet  reorganized  its  top  command, 
in  a  move  apparently  designed  to  reduce  op- 
position. Although  the  Army  is  believed  to 
be  loyal  to  Pinochet,  other  branches  of  the 
military  may  be  restless;  if  the  military  de- 
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cides  to  pressure  Pinochet  to  step  down,  an 
important  new  element  will  l>e  introduced. 

Time  is  a  factor.  The  opposition  seeks  to 
have  the  next  president  chosen  by  open  and 
popular  election;  at  present.  Pinochet's  suc- 
cessor is  to  l>e  nominated  in  1989  by  the 
four  military  commanders,  and  only  then 
presented  to  the  public  for  its  approval  in  a 
one-candidate  referendum,  and  for  a  term  of 
eight  years.  If  such  a  referendeum  takes 
place,  the  political  opposition  fears  that  a 
truly  democratic  election  will  not  be  sched- 
uled untU  1997. 

The  opposition  wants  a  return  to  democ- 
racy by  1989.  which  seems  a  reasonable  goal. 
But  such  a  change  would  require  the  Chile- 
an government  to  take  steps  shortly  to  le- 
galize political  parties  and  to  restore  free- 
dom of  the  press— elemental  moves  which 
ought  to  be  made. 


May  IS,  1986 


CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA  EX- 
PRESSES CONCERN  FOR  YURIY 
SHUKHEVYCH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSTLVAlfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  Philadelphia  City  Council  protesting 
ttie  Soviet  Union's  Inhumane  treatment  of  dis- 
sident Yuriy  Shukhevych.  As  a  member  of  tfie 
congressional  human  rights  caucus,  I  share 
the  deep  concern  of  tfiese  city  leaders  for  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  been 
victimized  and  persecuted  because  of  their  re- 
ligious or  political  beliefs. 

I  join  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia  in  pro- 
testing Soviet  treatment  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych 
and  in  urging  the  President  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  make  full  efforts  to  secure 
his  release  from  prison.  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
city  councM's  resolution  in  the  Record: 
Resolotioh— Council  or  the  City  op 
Philadelphia 

Expressing  concern  for  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  in  Soviet 
prisons,  and  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  use  every  means  available  to  obtain  ills 
release. 

Whereas.  Basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  have  l)een  recognized  as 
having  valid  universal  significance  and  are 
currently  a  subject  of  pressing  international 
concern;  and. 

Whereas.  These  basic  rights  are  spelled 
out  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights:  and. 

Whereas.  The  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  has 
given  a  new  dimension  to  the  humanitarian 
principles  these  covenants  emlxMiy  by  reaf- 
firming each  state-signatory's  right  to  be 
concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  re- 
spected and  implemented  by  all  other  signa- 
tories: and. 

Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  deep  concern  and 
commitment  to  human  rights  in  the  world: 
and. 

Whereas.  Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  been  in- 
carcerated   in   Soviet    prisons    for   almost 


thirty  years  merely  for  his  refusal  to  de- 
nounce his  father  who.  as  Conmumder-ln- 
Chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army, 
fought  the  occupation  of  Ukraine:  and. 

Whereas.  The  harsh  treatment  and  severe 
sentence  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych.  which  has 
left  him  completely  blind,  in  poor  health, 
and  separated  from  his  family,  reaffirms 
that  a  system  of  repression  exists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  this  fact  greatly  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  and. 

Whereas.  The  Ukrainian  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc.  wiU 
take  full  financial  responsibility  for  housing 
and  medical  treatment  of  Yuriy  Shukhe- 
vych and  his  family  upon  their  release; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  Citt  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  express  con- 
cern for  the  inhumane  treatment  and  long 
sentence  in  Soviet  prisons  of  Yuriy  Shukhe- 
vych. and  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Congress,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  to  use 
every  means  available  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  from  exile  and  re- 
quest that  an  exit  visa  for  him  and  his 
family  l>e  granted. 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  William  Nezowy, 
President.  Ukrainian  Philadelphia  Chapter. 
American  Friends  of  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
Nations  (AF  ABN)  and  certified  copies  be 
sent  to  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  George  P.  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  to  the  Philadelphia 
Congressional  Delegation. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  Soli- 
darity Surxlay  for  Soviet  Jewry,  we  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  this  year's  observance  is 
marked  with  both  celebration  and  with  sad- 
ness. 

Since  1973.  we  in  ttie  Corigress  and  all 
freedom  loving  people  waged  the  battle  to 
free  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from  prison.  At 
times  the  cause  dkj  rwt  seem  promising,  but 
we  persevered,  and  thankfully,  Anatoty 
Shcharansky  is  now  a  free  man.  His  freedom 
is  cause  for  celebretkm,  albeit  a  limited  and 
small  one. 

Our  happiness  over  Shcharansk/s  release 
is  marred  by  the  fate  of  his  thousands  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  not  free  to  leave,  who  are  not  free  to 
practice  their  religion,  and  who  are  not  free 
from  the  anti-Semitk:  diatribes  of  the  Soviet 
controlled  press  and  media.  We  are  also 
alarmed  and  disturbed  by  the  continued  ar- 
rests and  imprisonments  of  Jewish  activists  in 
tfie  Soviet  Union. 

The  latest  figures  on  Jewish  emigretton 
from  the  Soviet  Unk>n  are  just  as  disturbing.  In 
April  of  1966,  72  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  In  all  of  1966  to  date, 
only  272  Jewish  people  emigrated  from  ttie 
Soviet  Unon.  At  that  rate,  less  than  1,000  will 
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get  out  this  year,  while  thousands  eageriy 
await  the  necessary  exit  visas. 

For  those  wtw  have  tried  to  leave,  unsuc- 
cessfully, life  becomes  harder  and  harder. 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  ara  in- 
creasingly becoming  vk:tims  of  physical  brutal- 
ity perpetrated  in  labor  camps  while  awaitirig 
trial.  The  instances  of  injury  are  confined  to 
and  the  result  of  outright  physical  brutality  and 
do  not  address  ott>er  pervasive  and  mental 
punishments  used  to  torment  prisoners  of 
conscience,  Including  pressure  to  admit  guiH, 
extensive  confinement  in  silence,  depr1vatk)n 
of  food,  exercise,  and  communicatk>n  with 
family  members,  and  a  myriad  of  other  pres- 
sures, all  used  in  an  effort  to  break  the  spirit 
of  ttie  prisoners  of  conscience. 

For  these  reasons,  I  and  my  congressional 
colleagues  must  never  let  up  in  our  efforts  to 
free  the  Jews  of  Russia  who  wish  to  emigrate, 
and  to  ensure  for  those  wtio  wish  to  remain  in 
ttieir  native  land  the  right  to  practice  freely  tfie 
religion  and  heritage  of  their  ancestors.  The 
20th  century  has  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
European  Jewry  during  the  Second  World 
War.  We  dare  not  alk>w  another  great  Jewish 
culture  and  civilizatk>n  suffer  a  similar  fate  due 
to  apathy  and  silence  on  ttie  part  of  the  free 
worid.  We  must  keep  up  tfie  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  auttiorities  until  thousands  and  tfiou- 
sands  more  will  enjoy  tfie  preck>us  commodity 
of  freedom  that  now  bekxigs  to  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1988 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment made  by  Benjamin  Meed,  on  Tuesday, 
May  6,  1986,  at  the  Rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. Benjamin  Meed  is  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  was  this 
year's  chairman  of  the  Days  of  the  Remem- 
brance Committee. 

The  statement  folk)w8: 

Days  op  Remembrance 
(By  Benjamin  Meed) 

Each  year  in  this  decade  marks  an  anni- 
versary in  the  life  of  survivors.  Last  year,  we 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our 
lll>eration.  the  moment  when  the  kingdom 
of  night  came  to  an  end.  This  year  marks 
the  40th  armiversary  of  our  new  life  in  this 
new  land. 

Forty  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Harry  Tnmian,  American  shores 
were  opened  uid  the  American  people  wel- 
comed survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  for  which 
we  are  grateful. 

Forty  years  in  America.  Yet  our  memories 
go  back  to  the  gas  chambers  and  to  the 
ghettos,  crossing  a  distance  that  time 
cannot  measure.  The  world  was  silent  as  our 
families  were  murdered.  Today,  along  with 
the  leaders  of  ttiis  great  democracy,  our 
nation  honors  our  martyrs. 

Like  so  many  survivors,  my  wife  and  I 
came  to  America  with  hopes,  memories.  We 
came  to  make  a  home  and  to  rebuild  a 
future.  The  first  years  were  difficult  and 
lonely.  We  could  not  understand  the  people 
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we  met,  and  they  could  not  understand  us. 
Everything  waa  strange.  We  went  to  work  to 
build  a  new  life. 

As  survivors,  we  also  had  an  obligation. 
For  those  we  left  behind,  for  those  who 
were  never  offered  the  opportunity  of 
America,  we  had  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
happened.  This  was  the  last  wish  of  our 
dear  ones  as  they  were  murdered,  or  shot  or 
gassed.  "Rememl>er  what  happened  to  us," 
they  screamed.  "Never  let  the  world  forget." 

Our  story  Is  not  unique.  Today  survivors 
are  found  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  In 
every  walk  of  life;  artists  and  musicians, 
lawyers  and  doctors,  writers  and  professors, 
philanthropists  and  industrialists.  Survivors 
are  wealthy  and  poor.  Our  children,  con- 
ceived in  freedom  and  nurtured  on  two 
great  traditions— American  and  Jewish— 
have  taken  their  place  in  this  country's  life. 
Survivors  and  our  children  have  served  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  White  House,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  on  the  Bench  and  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Like  other  Immigrants,  we  brought  the 
memories  and  culture  of  old  lands,  rich 
memories  of  Jewish  life  ttiriving  in  Eastern 
Europe;  Yiddish  theaters  in  Warsaw,  poets 
of  Lodz,  yeshiva  students  of  Vilna,  artists  of 
Moscow  and  Vitebsk,  musicians  of  Vienna. 
We  also  brought  with  us  bitter  and  painful 
memories  of  death  and  destruction— of 
hatred,  collalioration  and  indifference.  For 
us.  the  freedom  of  America,  the  tolerance  of 
America,  the  pluralism  of  America  tasted 
even  sweeter. 

Like  other  immigrants  we  also  sought  to 
leave  our  Imprint  on  this  land,  our  unique 
stamp,  the  calling  card  that  says  we  are 
here  and  we  are  grateful  that  we  are  here. 
For  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  our  contri- 
butions will  not  be  remembered  by  songs, 
but  in  the  memories  we  have  to  leave  to  the 
American  people. 

Now,  through  the  leadership  of  Presidents 
Carter  and  Reagan,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  with 
the  support  of  the  American  people  these 
memories  have  lieen  permanently  estal>- 
lished  in  the  national  consciousness  in  Days 
of  Remembrance. 

As  our  Chairman,  Elie  Wiesel,  often  says: 
It  is  not  for  the  victims  that  we  rememlwr. 
For  them  It  Is  too  late.  It  is  not  for  ourselves 
that  we  rememl>er.  Our  memories  cannot 
fade,  they  come  to  us  in  nightmares  and  in 
frightening  moments  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  They  are  with  us  when  we  see  our 
grandchildren  and  remember  that  our  chil- 
dren grew  up  without  grandparents.  For 
them  the  continuity  of  generations  was  cut 
off. 

We  share  our  memories  with  others  l>e- 
cause  we  beUeve  that  In  remembrance  lies 
the  secret  of  redemption,  the  protection  of 
another  generation  of  men,  women  and  es- 
pecially children  who  might  otherwise  be 
abandoned  and  forgotten,  tortured  and 
killed— frightened  not  only  by  death  but  by 
the  indifference  of  a  cold,  uncaring  world. 
By  rememl)ering,  we  may  save  a  people  we 
do  not  know,  and  a  people  who  may  never 
have  heard  of  us. 

We  rememtier.  l>ecause  we  tielleve  that  in 
our  memories  lie  a  powerful  reminder  to  live 
up  to  the  traditions  and  the  nobility  of 
America.  We  remind  the  modem  world  that 
power,  affluence,  and  human  ingenuity  can 
t>e  used  to  save  the  world  or  to  destroy  it. 
Technology  can  be  the  servant  of  humanity 
or  Its  angel  of  death. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  grateful  people 
sat  down  in  Plymouth,  to  take  stock  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  year  since  they  ar- 
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rived.  They  ate  a  meal  and  they  gave 
thanktt  For  generations  since,  Americans 
have  paused  at  Thanksgiving  time  with 
gratitude  to  take  stock.  Today,  another 
grateful  people,  survivors  of  the  most 
wicked  evil  perpetrated  on  this  earth,  take 
stock  of  what  happened.  We  pray  and  re- 
memt>er— and  we  hope  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americatu  will  rememt>er  and  use 
the  power  and  the  vision  of  America  to  pro- 
tect people  everywhere. 

We  survivors  have  lived  two  lives.  We  were 
abandoned  to  hell.  Then,  were  given  a  new 
chance  at  freedom.  We  have  spent  a  Biblical 
generation  binding  our  two  lives  together. 

From  America,  we  have  taken  hope.  In 
return,  we  offer  our  memory,  so  that  Amer- 
ica, still  BO  young,  will  learn  from  our  past 

Memory  Is  our  most  precious  possession. 
Sharing  our  memory  has  t>ecome  our  part  of 
the  American  tradition.  Each  year.  In  the 
bright  shadow  cast  by  our  martyrs,  we  offer 
our  country  a  moment  to  reflect  on  what 
the  world  has  been  and  what  It  still  might 
be. 


DONT  LET  OPEC  DO  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VXROimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHnCMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hofitik 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  on  May  11, 
1986,  published  an  outstanding  commentary 
by  Lee  lacocca  which  began  on  the  front 
page  of  the  business  Bectk}n.  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  It  with  my  col- 
leagues,  because  Mr.  lacocca  has  made  a 
number  of  cogent  points  concerning  work)  oil 
prices  and  their  potential  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  lacocca's 
words;  we  would  do  well  to  heed  Ns  warning. 

If,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  there  is  no  edu- 
cation in  the  second  kick  of  a  mule,  why  are 
we  setting  ourselves  up  for  a  third? 

I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Iscocca's  views  and  urge 
that  we  give  active  consktoration  to  his  rec- 
ommendatk>ns. 

Don't  I«t  OPEC  Do  It  Yet  Again 
(By  Lee  lacocca) 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  saw  one  of  those 
rare  cracks  in  the  Reagan  administration's 
fanatic  devotion  to  the  "free  market"  when 
Vice  President  George  Bush  simply  suggest- 
ed that  a  little  stability  in  world  oU  pricing 
might  be  a  good  thing. 

Wow.  all  hell  broke  loose.  It  was  heresy, 
and  some  of  the  real  purists  blew  their 
corksl  After  all,  the  free-fall  In  oil  prices 
right  now  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  to  supply-side  economics.  After 
five  years  of  insufficient  revenues  and 
record  deficits  that  were  just  starting  to 
catch  up  with  us,  we  get  a  reprieve  through 
this  cheap  oil  windfall. 

All  Bush  said  was  that  we  needed  some 
"stability,"  and  immediately  the  White 
House  press  people  began  Issuing  "clarifica- 
tions" telling  us  that  no  matter  wtiat.  they 
still  believed  in  the  free  market,  and  oil 
prices  could  go  wherever  they  damn  well 
pleased. 

Can  they  really  tielleve  there  is  a  "free 
market"  in  oil.  even  though  76  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  Is  in  the  hands  of  people 
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who've  told  us  clearly  they  don't  believe  In 
the  free  market?  Can  they  be  that  naive? 

Now.  I  know  Bush  got  In  trouble  with 
some  of  his  friends,  but  he  was  the  only  guy 
in  the  club  making  sense  that  week.  I  hope 
some  of  the  others  were  listening. 

Let's  face  it.  we're  all  getting  a  windfall 
from  cheap  oil— the  administration,  the  con- 
sumers, the  auto  Industry,  the  airlines.  Just 
about  everybody  but  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers and  their  bankers.  (And  who  loves 
oilmen  and  bankers  anyway,  right?) 

I  should  be  dancing  in  the  streets  with  the 
trickle-down  guys,  I  guess,  because  Chrys- 
ler's selling  its  high-profit  V-8's  as  fast  as 
we  can  make  them.  And  General  Motors 
and  Porrf  got  the  federal  fuel  economy  law 
changed  so  we  can  sell  even  more  of  those 
big  cars. 

But  I'm  not  dancing,  because  I've  got  a 
long  memory.  I  know  cheap  gas  for  what  it 
is.  and  it's  a  drug  habit.  We  got  hooked  on  it 
twice  before,  and  when  OPEC  shut  us  off, 
the  whole  country  got  the  DTs  and  my  com- 
pany almost  died. 

It  was  so  serious  in  the  '70s  that  we  practi- 
cally declared  a  national  emergency.  We  got 
scared  enough  to  do  some  smart  things.  We 
started  conserving  energy  and  encouraging 
domestic  exploration.  We  vowed  that  we'd 
regain  our  independence  from  OPEC  and 
that  they'd  never  get  us  by  the  throats 
again. 

And  it  worked!  We've  cut  our  per  capita 
energy  consumption  by  a  whopping  20  per- 
cent since  the  first  oU  shock  in  1973.  It 
worked  so  well  that  OPEC  came  apart  like  a 
$3.00  watch. 

Now  some  of  the  same  people  who  rigged 
oil  prices  up  in  the  '70s  are  rigging  them 
down  in  the  '80s  to  whip  the  cartel  back  in 
shape  and  regain  control  of  the  market. 
When  that  happens  watch  out.  because  oU 
prices  will  go  through  the  roof  again  and 
we'll  be  right  back  where  we  started. 

But  we  don't  have  to  let  that  happen.  We 
can  protect  ourselves.  There  are  two  things 
we  can  do,  and  both  of  them  will  hurt  a 
UtUe. 

First,  we  hang  onto  the  conservation  pro- 
grams that  worked,  like  the  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  law  (CAPE).  The  govern- 
ment caved  in  to  the  Big  Two  last  year  and 
rolled  back  the  standards  for  the  1986 
models,  and  it  looks  like  they'll  cave  in 
again  on  the  '87  and  '88  cars.  (And  it  saves 
GM  and  Ford  $700  million  in  fines  to  boot- 
talk  about  bailouts!) 

Chrysler  has  fought  the  rollbacks,  and  the 
others  say  we're  poor  sports  because  we  put 
more  fuel  efficient  cars  in  our  fleet  and 
we're  able  to  meet  the  standards.  Well,  sun 
we  did.  It  was  the  law,  and  we  obeyed  it! 

And  the  law  made  sense.  We  drove  right 
into  OPEC's  ambush  with  our  gas  hogs 
twice  already.  Are  we  going  to  do  it  again? 

Second,  we  ought  to  put  a  tax  on  gas  and 
an  import  fee  on  oil  to  keep  our  feet  to  the 
fire  on  conservation,  to  let  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers compete  and,  incidentally,  to  make  a 
huge  dent  in  our  federal  deficits.  I  was  call- 
ing for  a  gas  tax  three  years  ago  when  it  was 
$1.20  a  gallon,  and  now  that  the  budget  defi- 
cit has  gone  past  $200  billion  a  year  and  gas 
is  69  cents  in  some  places,  it  makes  more 
sense  than  ever. 

We've  been  joyriding  on  cheap  gas  all 
along.  Even  before  OPEC  miraveled,  we  had 
the  cheapest  gas  in  the  world— by  far— be- 
cause we  refused  to  tax  it  like  other  coun- 
tries do. 

Our  federal  tax  is  only  9  cents,  and  when 
you  add  in  state  and  local  taxes,  the  average 
In  America  is  still  only  a  quarter.  In  Germa- 
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ny.  that  same  gallon  has  85  cents  in  tax;  In 
Sweden,  a  buck;  in  France.  $1.55;  and  in 
Italy  it's  $1.71. 

The  truth  is.  we  really  have  a  made  in 
heaven  chance  here  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit  without  much  real  pain  to  con- 
sumers. God  and  OPEC  will  never  be  this 
good  to  us  again.  Every  penny  at  the  pump 
gets  a  cool  billion  bucks,  and  every  $1  on  a 
barrel  of  imported  oil  means  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. 

So  15  cents  at  the  pump  and  $5  per  barrel 
on  imported  oil  is  a  quick  $25  billion.  By  the 
way,  if  you  think  the  controversial  $5 
import  fee  is  a  bailout  for  the  oil  industry, 
then  go  with  a  25-cent  gas  tax— that's  still 
$25  billion. 

This  is  the  famous  "two-fer"— conserve 
energy  and  cut  the  deficit.  But  I've  got  no  il- 
lusions. It  would  be  very  unpopular. 

But  let's  be  sensible.  Cheap  Middle  East 
oil  can  drive  many  of  our  producers  to  the 
wall,  and  America  can't  afford  that.  We 
can't  afford  to  give  up  the  energy  independ- 
ence we  fought  for.  The  oil  industry  paid  a 
windfall  profits  tax  when  they  were  raking 
in  the  dough.  Now  they're  in  trouble,  and  an 
oil  import  fee  would  have  the  effect  of  a 
windfall  profits  tax  in  reverse. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  really  bad  it  is  down 
there  these  days.  One  of  the  oil  companies 
recently  warned  the  administration  that  if 
this  $12  oU  keeps  up,  "We'll  be  knocking  on 
your  doors  just  like  Chrysler  did." 

Well,  that  should  have  gotten  their  atten- 
tion. One  thing  I  know  about  this  adminis- 
tration is  that  they  don't  want  to  see  a  lot 
of  Lee  lacoccas  in  ten-gallon  hats  coming 
aroimd. 

They're  in  a  bind,  whether  they  admit  it 
or  not.  We're  all  in  a  bind.  They  say  they're 
still  totally  committed  to  the  free  market, 
and  low  oil  prices  are  like  life-support  to 
Reaganomics,  right  now.  But  there's  a  cost. 
Now  we're  t>eginning  to  see  that  there  may 
be  some  serious  potential  consequences  to 
this  big  windfall. 

Like  some  oil  companies  maybe  looldng 
for  a  Chrysler  deal. 

Like  some  banks  maybe  getting  in  trouble. 

Like  Mexico  maybe  facing  default. 

Like  some  friendly  governments  maybe 
tipping  over. 

It's  the  old  story— there's  no  free  lunch. 
And  there's  no  free  energy,  or  even  cheap 
energy.  We'll  pay  a  steep  price  later  on  in 
higher  prices,  and  in  a  loss  of  our  independ- 
ence, unless  we  put  together  a  sensible 
energy  policy  now,  and  stick  to  it.  Pure  and 
simple,  would  somebody  in  Washington  tell 
us  what  the  hell  our  energy  policy  is! 

Because  of  our  addiction  to  cheap  gas, 
we've  let  ourselves  get  kicked  In  the  head 
not  once,  but  twice.  I  can't  believe  we're 
going  to  give  the  people  who  did  it  a  chance 
for  a  hat  trick. 


AIRPORT  LANDING  RIGHTS 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1986 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  I  are  introdudng 
legislation  which  would  restore  equity  to  .the 
method  by  which  government-issued  landing 
rights  are  allocated  at  four  of  the  Nation's 
high-density  traffic  airports. 

This  bill  would  repeal  a  rule  issued  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  [FAA]  which 
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took  effect  on  April  1,  1986.  That  rule  woukl 
allow  the  buyir^g  and  selling  of  slots  at  four  of 
the  Nation's  high-density  airports.  This  rule  is 
objectionable  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  creates  a  windfall  for  the  carriers 
that  held  the  slots  as  of  December  20,  1985. 
Those  carriers  would  assume  a  property  right 
to  ttiose  slots  for  which  they  would  pay  noth- 
ing, and  ttien  be  allowed  to  turn  around  and 
sell  those  slots  and  keep  whatever  windfall 
profits  the  sale  would  yield.  Prior  to  the  De- 
cember 20  issuance  of  ttie  rule  it  was  no 
secret  that  this  would  occur,  and  some  carri- 
ers purposely  held  on  to  slots  they  did  not 
need  so  they  could  sell  tfie  slots  after  the  rule 
tcxA  effect  Rights  to  use  the  public  airways 
should  not  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  com- 
modity to  Vne  highest  bidden  instead,  they 
should  be  allocated  in  a  fair  manner  which 
does  not  discriminate  against  those  wtw  do 
not  have  the  financial  resources  that  It  would 
take  to  compete  In  such  a  market. 

Second,  the  FAA  rule  would  adversely 
affect  competition  by  prohibiting  market  entry. 
It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  a  carrier's  deci- 
sion on  buying  and  selling  slots  would  not  be 
influenced  by  competitive  c:onsiderations.  In 
tfie  deregulated  airline  industry  every  move 
must  be  considered  In  terms  of  fraw  it  would 
affect  an  airline's  competitive  position.  If  the 
FAA  rule  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  tfien  rww 
and  possibly  more  efficient  airlines  could  be 
effectively  priced  out  of  the  market. 

Tfwd,  the  FAA  rule  also  would  concentrate 
sk>ts  with  large  carriers  whk:h  have  the  great- 
est financial  resources  to  wheel  and  deal  in 
the  slot  market  Small  carriers  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  market,  or  the  cost  to 
them  of  obtaining  slots— which  would  be 
passed  on  to  their  customers— would  be  very 
high.  Although  the  rule  gives  some  protection 
to  commuter  airlines,  essential  air  service,  and 
general  aviation,  by  placing  a  value  on  their 
slots  an  incentive  to  squeeze  tfiem  out  of  the 
game  is  c^'eated.  Rural  areas  and  smaller 
communities  would  suffer  as  traffic  wouU 
gradually  be  channeled  Into  large  cities  Icxi^at- 
ed  far  apart  from  one  anotfier. 

Another  adverse  effect  of  the  FAA  rule  is 
that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  airline  tk:kets 
in  some  markets.  Airline  fares  are  set  by  com- 
petitive conditions  in  individual  markets,  not  t)y 
actual  costs.  Therefore,  the  high  cost  of  ob- 
taining a  slot  in  a  fare-competitive  market 
would  have  to  be  covered  in  other  markets. 
Once  again,  the  markets  making  up  the  differ- 
ence would  be  Vnose  serving  smaller  commu- 
nities and  rural  areas. 

Prior  to  the  FAA  rule  landing  rights  were  al- 
located by  scfieduling  committees  made  up  of 
air  carrier  representatives.  This  system 
worked  fine  outside  of  the  problem  the  com- 
mittees sometimes  had  with  deadlocks  which 
occurred  because  committee  decisions  had  to 
be  unanimous.  Therefore,  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  would  repeal  Vne  FAA 
mle  and  put  the  responsibility  for  the  alloca- 
tx>n  of  landing  rights  back  with  scheduling 
committees.  This  bill  would  also  establish  a 
deadl(x:k-breaking  mecfianism  whereby  land- 
ing rights  would  be  allocated  by  lottery  or 
ott>er  nonmarfcet  mecfianism  to  ensure  fair- 
ness in  the  system. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ottier  legislation  pending 
before  Congress  would  repeal  the  FAA  rule 
but  leave  the  FAA  administrator  the  discretion 
to  go  back  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  landing 
rights.  In  my  view  that  defeats  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  rule.  We  already  know  where 
the  FAA  starKJs  on  ttiis  Issue,  and  we  know 
wfK)  would  gain  and  wiv)  would  lose  under  the 
FAA  mie.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ap- 
proaches the  problem  in  a  more  fair  manner 
with  fewer  changes  in  the  present  system, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port. 
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CAN  THE  U.S.  AFFORD  A  DESTA- 
BILIZINO  ARMS  RACE  IN 
SPACE? 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  inW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7. 1986 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  once  again  lend  my  support  to  the  congres- 
sk>nal  resolution  declaring  May  as  "Older 
Americans  Month."  I  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  jotn  with  their  constituents  in  cele- 
brating "Cider  Americans  Month"  with  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities  designed  to 
honor  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

There  are  many  important  public  policy 
issues  whksh  affect  today's  elderly  population. 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  cuts,  the  safety  of  the 
Social  Security  tmst  fund,  changes  in  Medi- 
care and  tax  reform  no  doubt  top  the  list.  I 
have  been  working  very  hard  to  ensure  that 
our  senkx  citizens  are  not  unduly  burdened 
over  the  next  few  years  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment burrows  its  way  out  of  debt.  Ameri- 
ca's senkx  citizens  have  a  right  to  enjoy  their 
later  years,  and  ttie  protectton  of  this  right  I 
see  as  one  of  my  top  priorities  in  Congress. 
Since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1976,  I 
.  have  strongly  supported  programs  which 
senkx  citizens  benefits  from  such  as  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program,  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program,  the  Senkx  Com- 
pank>n  Program  and  title  V,  Senior  Employ- 
ment Program.  I  feel  that  these  programs  pro- 
vkle  opportunities  for  the  elderiy  to  continue 
to  service  their  communities  by  contributing 
their  talents  and  experience  as  employees 
and/or  volunteers. 

For  example,  through  the  Pupil  Assistance 
Learning  Program  [PAL]  and  through  COPE 
House  and  the  Gathering  Place,  seniors  in  the 
Elmira  area  help  the  young  and  old  alike  to 
learn  new  skills  and  more  thoroughly  enjoy 
life.  All  across  my  district,  senkx  citizens  vol- 
unteer through  the  RSVP  Program  in  their 
fiekl  of  expertise,  or  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
.  tk>ns  and  public  agencies,  t  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent such  an  active  group  of  senior  citizens 
in  Congress. 

In  horxx  of  "OWer  Americans  Month,"  I 
salute  the  work  of  Amerna's  senkx  citizens.  It 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  be  active 
in  community  service  in  the  Soutfiern  Tier  and 
across  the  country. 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  NSW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13, 1986 
Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  Binghamton  Press 
and  Sun  Bulletin  eariier  this  year  regarding  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  all  of  us  need  to  seriously 
question  whether  we  can  afford  another  large 
increase  in  funding  for  a  program  that  may 
never  worit  and  could  prove  potentially  desta- 
bilizing. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  The  Press  and  The  Sun-Bulletin, 
Binghamton,  NY,  Jan.  4, 1986] 
Rkaoan's  Russian 
President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  opened  the  new  year  by  de- 
livering messages  to  the  citizens  of  the 
other's  country.  Both  speeches  were  warm 
and  full  of  hopes  for  peace.  As  was  noted  in 
this  space  earlier,  it  was  a  good  way  to  get 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  off  on  the  right  foot 
for  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  said  by 
either  man  on  New  Year's  Day  was  Rea- 
gan's use  of  the  Russian  phrase— cfttotoye 
nebo— in  his  speech.  Granted,  it  hardly  had 
the  impact  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  famous  ut- 
terance In  German— Ich  bin  ein  Berliner— 
but  it  merits  comment  because  it  came  at  a 
point  in  the  speech  following  the  president's 
pitch  to  the  Soviets  that  "new  technology" 
(he  meant  Star  Wars  although  he  didn't  use 
the  term)  could  one  day  free  us  all  from  the 
nuclear  threat. 

As  the  president  was  ending  his  address, 
he  said  he  hoped  we  could  all  look  forward 
to  chistoye  nebo.  He  was  using  the  phrase  in 
its  idiomatic  sense,  which  means  "clear  sail- 
ing" or  "should  our  Journey  be  a  good  one." 
However,  literally  translated  the  phrase 
means  clear  or  clean  sky. 

One  wonders  if  the  president  was  aware 
that  if  taken  Uterally,  hU  words  might  be 
understood  as  a  wish  for  a  clean  sky— clean 
of  space  weapons  like  those  he  envisions  for 
Star  Wars.  It  is  doubtful  that  Reagan  had 
this  double  entendre  in  mind,  but  It  would 
have  been  nice  if  he  did. 

Star  Wars  Is  a  program  that  will  cost 
Americans  a  trillion  dollars  or  more,  and 
there  is  scant  reason  to  believe  that  It  can 
ever  be  made  to  work  in  the  manner 
planned.  The  placement  of  missiles  in  space, 
even  if  they  are  called  defensive,  represents 
an  offensive  threat  that  can  only  lead  to  an 
increase  In  the  arms  race  and  consequently 
increased  chances  of  nuclear  destruction. 

Chistoye  nebo  is  a  welcome  thing— in  both 
iU  idiomatic  and  literal  senses. 


AIRPORT  LANDING  REGULATION 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1986 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Congress- 
man Jim  Ross  Liqhtfoot  and  I  are  introduc- 
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ing  a  bill  that  woukj  repeal  the  Fedwal  Avia- 
tton  Admlnlstratkxi  (FAA)  raflulatkxi  which 
allows  airiines  to  freely  buy  and  tell  takeoff 
and  landing  slots  at  the  Natkxi's  four  high- 
density  airports. 

On  December  20,  1985,  the  Federal  Avie- 
tkxi  Admlnlstratkxi  proposed  ojles  that  would 
permit  air  carrier  and  commuter  operator  skits 
allocated  for  Kennedy  Intematkxtal  Airport 
LaQuardia  Airport,  O'Hare  Intematkxial  Air- 
port, and  Washington  Natkxial  Airport  to  be 
subject  to  the  forces  of  the  marketplace.  In 
most  instances,  such  a  move  to  cast  off  the 
burdens  of  regulatkxi  are  laudable.  However, 
the  current  regulations  seeking  to  confer  owrv 
ership  of  takeoff  and  landing  righto  at  the  Na- 
tton's  four  busiest  airports  would  be  certain  to 
set  back  the  great  strides  the  Department  of 
Transportatkxi  has  made  for  the  promotkxi  of 
competitkxi  In  the  airiine  Industry.  Not  only 
would  this  proposal  alk>w  existing  carrters  to 
receive  an  unwarranted  windfall  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  of  more  concern,  would 
constitute  the  erectkxi  of  an  Insunnountable 
barrier  for  sntall  carriers  wishing  to  enter  the 
maricetplace.  The  dominant  carriers  in  the 
marttet  wouM  be  able  to  prevent  smaller  carri- 
ers from  entering  the  maritetplace. 

In  my  congresstonal  district  In  Iowa,  a  new 
carrier  operating  out  of  Dubuque,  Iowa  Air- 
ways, Is  attempting  to  enter  the  commuter 
nwket  to  O'Hare  Intemattonal  Airport.  Howev- 
er, if  the  FAA's  mle  provkles  the  mechanism 
for  slot  alk>cation,  the  great  cost  of  obtaining 
sk)to  wouW  prohibit  this  canler  from  servk;e  to 
this  maricet.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  such  a 
proposal  is  contrary  to  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  airiine  deregulation  In  a  compeO- 
tJve  environment. 

For  those  reasons.  Congressman  Uqht- 
FOOT  and  I  are  introducing  legislatkxi  that 
woukJ  repeal  the  final  FAA  mle  regarding  Slot 
Allocatkxi  and  Transfer  Methods  at  High  Den- 
sity Airports.  In  Ito  place,  separate  scheduUng 
committees  for  air  canlers  and  commuters 
woukl  be  established,  akxig  with  gukMlnes  for 
the  creatton  of  a  deadkxk-foreaking  mecha- 
nism by  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA.  In  addi- 
tton,  takeoff  and  landing  sloto  for  essential  air 
service  and  foreign  air  transportation  woukl  be 
protected  under  our  proposal,  as  well  as  new 
entranto  into  the  maricetplace. 

The  Senate  has  already  adopted  a  similar 
proposal  repealing  the  FAA's  final  mle  and 
substituting  allocatkxi  guklellnes.  I  urge  you  to 
ctosely  review  our  proposal.  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  the  bill  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleaguee. 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  RULE. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  u  the 
■Secretary"  and  the  "Administrator",  re- 
spectively) shall— 

(1)  repeal  the  final  rule  regarding  Slot  Al- 
location and  Transfer  Methods  at  High 
Density  Traffic  Airports,  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1985  (60  Fed.  Reg.  S3180),  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  not  promulgate  any  rule  or  regulation 
or  issue  any  order  (other  than  on  an  emer- 
gency basis)  relating  to  restrlctioru  on  in- 
strument fUght  rule  takeof fs  or  landings  at 
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any  ainwrt.  which  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
is  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

SBC    r    ESTABUSHMENT   OF    NKW    AIXOCATION 
MKTHOO. 

(a)  In  Obrkiul.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  by  rule  or 
otherwise,  after  affording  the  opportunity 
for  and  considering  public  comment,  a 
method  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  slots 
at  high  density  traffic  airports,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  Such  mechanism 
shall  be  consistent  with  aviation  safety. 

(b)  EsTABLismixirr  or  Schkdulinc  Com- 
mTTKBs.— The  allocation  of  slots  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e))  shall  be  made  by 
separate  air  carrier  and  commuter  air  carri- 
er scheduling  committees  established  for 
each  high  density  traffic  airport.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  the  composition 
of  such  scheduling  committees. 

(C)    ESTABUSHMEirT    OP    TlMK    ScRKDUU.— 

Scheduling  committees  shaU  allocate  and 
reallocate  slots  according  to  a  time  schedule 
to  be  established  by  the  Administrator. 

(d)  FoRKiGN  Air  Transportation  ahd  Es- 
sxNTiAi.  Air  Transportation.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  slots— 

(1)  to  any  air  carrier  for  foreign  air  trans- 
portation for  which  such  carrier  has  author- 
ity: and 

(2)  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  essen- 
tial air  transportation. 

(e)  Allocation  bt  ADiinfisntATOR  Whkn 
COMKnnE  Fails  to  Agrxk.— 

( 1 )  EsTABUSHHKNT.— The  Administrator 
shall,  no  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after  af- 
fording the  opportunity  for  and  considering 
public  comment,  establish  a  special  mecha- 
nism for  the  allocation  of  slots  in  any  case 
in  which  a  scheduling  committee  is  unable 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  allocate  slots  within  the  time  period 
established  by  the  Administrator.  Such  spe- 
cial mechanian  may  Include  commitment  of 
the  issues  involved  to  binding  arbitration, 
lottery,  or  any  other  nonmarliet  mechanism 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
propriate. The  Administrator  shall  also  for- 
mulate a  mechanism  to  allocate  all  new 
slots,  voluntarily  returned  slots,  and  unused 
slots. 

(2)  DuHATiOH  OP  ALLOCATIONS.— The  dura- 
tion of  any  allocation  of  slots  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  competition 
among  airlines  at  high  density  traffic  air- 
ports, the  capital  investment  of  existing 
users  of  slots  at  such  airports,  and  the  need 
for  adequate  air  service  to  such  airports 
from  small-  and  medium-sized  communities, 
except  that  no  such  allocation  of  slots  shall 
remain  in  effect  after  December  31, 1988. 

(3)  Consideration  op  new  entrants,  etc.— 
Any  allocation  mechanism  established  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  adequate  to  ensure  the  opportunity 
for  new  entry,  to  maintain  essential  air 
transportation,  and  to  protect  the  access 
rights  of  commuter  operators. 

(f )  LnoTATioN  ON  Transper  op  Slots.— 

(1)  In  guiehal.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  an  air  carrier  or  a  commenter 
air  carrier  may  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
transfer  a  slot  allocated  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Exception.- An  air  carrier  or  commut- 
er air  carrier  may  trade  a  slot  for  another 
slot  at  the  same  airport  which  is  allocated 
for  the  same  type  of  transportation  or  for 
the  same  type  of  aircraft. 
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SEC  S.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  SLOTS. 

(a)  Administrator  Retains  Control.— 
The  allocation  and  use  of  a  slot  represents  a 
nonpermanent  operating  privilege  within 
the  exclusive  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator. 

(b)  General  Autroritt  To  WrrRORAW.— 
The  use  of  a  slot  may  be  withdrawn  and  re- 
allocated by  the  Administrator  for  reasons 
of  aviation  safety  or  airspace  efficiency  or 
to  enhance  competition  in  air  transporta- 
tion. 

(c)  Withdrawal  por  Non-Use.— The  use  of 
a  slot  (other  than  a  slot  reserved  for  foreign 
air  transportation  or  for  essential  air  trans- 
portation) may  be  withdrawn  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially unused. 

(d>  Foreign  Air  Transportation  and  Es- 
sential Air  Transportation.— The  Admin- 
istrator may  withdraw  slots  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 2(d). 

(e>  Lntrrs  on  Withdrawals.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  a  method  for  the 
withdrawal  of  slots  under  this  section  that 
ensures  that  no  carrier  incurs  the  loss  of  an 
undue  proportion  of  its  slots. 

(f)  Rules.— The  Administrator  shall  issue 
rules  to  carry  out  this  section  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC    4.    LUUTATIONS    ON    FUIITHER    SLOT    CON- 
TROLS. 

(a)  Requirement  op  Prior  Notice.— Other 
than  on  an  emergency  basis,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  promulgate  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation or  implement  any  practice  that  re- 
stricts aircraft  operation  by  means  of  slot 
controls  at  any  airport  or  air  traffic  control 
facility  other  than  those  specified  in  section 
93.123  of  title  14,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  February  1,  1986, 
unless  the  Administrator  first  transmits  to 
the  Congress  a  written  report  justifying  the 
need  for  much  rule,  regulation,  or  practice 
not  less  than  90  days  liefore  the  effective 
date  of  such  rule,  regulation,  or  practice. 

(b)  Review  op  Existing  Slot  Controls.— 

(1)  Biennial  reauthorization.— No  later 
than  January  1,  1987,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  conclude  a 
rulemaking  to  reauthorize  or  eliminate  all 
high  density  traffic  airport  slot  controls 
specified  in  section  93.123  of  title  14,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  and  any  other  slot 
control  created  subsequent  to  such  date  by 
the  Administrator.  Each  such  rulemaking 
shall  include  a  report  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  retention  of  slot 
controls  at  any  airport,  or  the  creation  of 
new  slot  controls,  is  required  in  the  public 
interest.  Such  report  shall  descril>e  possible 
improvements  in  facilities  or  related  air 
traffic  control  facilities  or  pnxsedures  that 
would  allow  slot  controls  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated,  and  shall  describe  any  action 
taken  by  the  Administrator  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  control. 

(2)  Termination  op  slot  controls  unless 
reauthorized.— No  regulation  imposing  slot 
controls  to  which  ttiis  subsection  applies 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  after 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  it  Ije- 
comes  effective,  unless  such  regulation  is  re- 
authorized pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

SEC  5.  annual  report. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  make  timely  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  regarding  any  additional  statutory 
authority  they  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  allocation  mech- 
anisms established  pursuant  to  section  2 
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and  any  slot  control  regtilation  reathorized 
pursuant  to  section  4  has  minimized  barriers 
to  entry  at  high  density  traffic  airports. 

SEC  «.  DEFINfnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Air  cahhieh.— The  term  "air  carrier" 
has  the  meaning  given  by  section  101(3)  of 
the  Federal  AvUtion  Act  of  1958,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  a  commuter 
air  carrier. 

(2)  An  trahsportatioii,  porxi(»  air 
transportation.— The  terms  "air  transpor- 
tation" and  "foreign  air  transportation" 
have  the  meanings  given  by  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

(3)  Commuter  air  carrier.— The  term 
"commuter  air  carrier"  has  the  meaning 
given  by  section  419(cKl)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

(4)  Essential  air  transportation.— The 
term  "essential  air  transportation"  has  the 
meaning  given  by  section  419(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

(5)  HiGH-DENsrrr  trappic  airport.— The 
term  "high  density  traffic  airport"  means 
an  airport  at  which  the  Administrator  limits 
the  number  of  instrument  flight  rule  take- 
offs  and  landings  of  aircraft. 

(6)  Slot.— The  term  "slot"  means  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  one  instrument  flight 
rule  takeoff  or  landing  of  an  aircraft. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY  ON  AF- 
GHANISTAN: NO  PEACE  WITH- 
OUT FREEDOM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  extraordinary 
bipartisan  support,  the  United  States  has  been 
assisting  the  courageous  freedom  fighters  in 
Afghanistan  in  their  struggles  against  occupy- 
ing Soviet  troops.  Our  aid  to  the  brave  Mujahi- 
deen  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Reagan  (toe- 
trine,  which  stands  for  the  principle  that  It  Is 
right  both  morally  and  strategically  for  the 
United  States  to  support  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  the  w(xtd. 

Now,  In  an  article  in  today's  WashingKxi 
Times,  Senator  Gordon  Humphrey  writes 
ttiat  our  fundamental  policy  may  be  under  as- 
sault by  those  who  care  more  about  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiations  and  the  trappings  of  an 
agreement  than  they  care  about  tfie  essential 
rights  of  the  people  who  are  fighting  to  be 
free. 

Senator  Humphrey  warns  that  cun'ent  Af- 
ghanistan "peace"  talks,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  presage  an  agreement 
that  disposes  of  the  future  of  the  Afghanis 
without  regard  to  their  fundanrtental  rights. 
Such  an  agreenwnt  would  only  accrue  to  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  stark  setttack  for  the  free  wortd. 

I  agree  with  what  Gordon  Humphrey 
writes:  "Peace  without  freedom  is  hardly 
worth  achieving  *  *  *"  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan "are  defending  the  frontier  of  freedom 
*  *  *  not  just  for  themselves,  but  for  all  t)ie 
peoples  of  the  workj  wtw  love  freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's urgent  artKie  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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(From  the  Waihlngton  Times,  May  13. 
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FkARS  OF  ah  Apqhaii  Srlloot 

Peace  talks  on  the  Afghan  war,  under  way 
acatn  in  Genevm.  may  aeon  bear  bitter  fruit. 
Prom  all  Indications,  the  United  NaUons- 
■ponaored  tallts  are  edging  ever  cloeer  to  a 
"settlement"  which  smeUs  a  lot  more  like  a 
wholesale  sellout  of  the  Afghim  resistance. 

The  most  basic  flaw  in  the  talks  is  that 
they  exclude  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  Afghan  people.  Here  are  talks  which 
could  decide  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  who  is  representing  Afghani- 
stan? The  puppet  regime  set  up  in  Kabul  by 
the  Soviets  after  their  invasion  in  1979— an 
illegitimate  regime  that  would  faU  In  a 
matter  of  days  without  the  protection  of 
the  Soviet  aimed  forces. 

Afghanistan  is  being  represented  by  offi- 
cials of  the  so-called  "Democratic  Republic 
of  Afghanistan,"  The  DRA  regime  is  not 
democratic  and  it  does  not  represent  the 
people  of  Afghanistan.  Tet  the  DRA  is 
there  In  Oeneva,  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
Afghan  people. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Congres- 
sional Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  former 
UJf.  Ambassador  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  re- 
mined  us  that  President  Reagan,  in  his 
speech  to  the  UJf.  General  Assembly  last 
year,  outlined  some  basic  standards  which 
apply  to  negotiations  such  as  these.  The 
president  said  direct  negotiations  l>etween 
the  warring  parties,  in  regional  conflicts  in 
Afghanistan.  Nicaragua,  Angola.  Cambodia, 
and  Ethiopia,  were  a  "starting  point"  of  a 
peace  process  whose  objective  is  internal 
reconciliation,  with  democracy  and  human 
rights  for  alL 

That  is  the  official  position  of  the  United 
States,  as  articulated  by  the  president: 
direct  negotiations  between  the  warring  par- 
ties is  the  starting  point.  But  the  U.N.  nego- 
tiations on  Afghanistan  exclude  one  of  the 
warring  parties,  the  Mujahideen,  who  have 
valiantly  waged  a  six-year  war  against 
Soviet  forces  and  have  sacrificed  monumen- 
tally in  their  effort  to  rid  their  nation  of  an 
invader  and  its  puppet  government.' 

An  important  principle  is  violated  when 
the  United  States  sanctions  dishonestly 
structured  tallu  such  as  these,  and  to  en- 
courage talks  which  don't  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  by  our  president  makes 
it  appear  that  he  is  not  serious  in  what  he 
says. 

The  president  has  been  badly  served  by 
the  State  Department,  which  has  given  Its 
blessing  to  these  negotiations  that  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  he  laid  down  in  his  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  and  which  in  Decem- 
ber reversed  the  previous  U.S.  position  by 
offering  to  act  as  a  "guarantor"  of  a  settle- 
ment the  final  terms  of  which  are  still  un- 
known. 

Actively  encouraging— and  offering  to 
guarantee— talks  that  exclude  any  legiti- 
mate Afghan  representative  is  high-handed, 
arrogant,  and  Immoral. 

The  fate  of  nations  being  decided  absent 
their  legitimate  representatives  Is  reminis- 
cent of  Yalta.  It  is  past  time  that  our  gov- 
ernment insists  that  the  U.N.  talks  on  Af- 
ghanistan include  the  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  Afghan  people,  the  mujahideen. 

As  to  the  terms,  they  appear  to  be  a  trap. 
The  Soviet  are  insisting  that  aid  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  be  cut  off  immedi- 
ately, before  any  troop  withdrawal.  In  addi- 
tion. Pakistan  must  officially  recognize  the 
puppet  regime  in  Kabul.  Then,  at  some 
point  when  the  Soviets  are  satisfied  that  all 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  lias  been  cut  off, 
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they  say  they  wlU  withdraw  their  forces  in 
stages. 

It  takes  no  vivid  Imagination  to  see  how 
matters  would  play  out;  we  and  others 
would  cut  off  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters. 
Pakistan  would  recognise  Moscow's  puppet 
In  KabuL  The  Soviets  would  withdraw 
enough  forces  to  make  a  good  show.  But  the 
Kabul  regime,  still  under  fire  from  freedom 
fighters  using  weapons  stored  for  such  an 
eventuality  would  claim  that  outside  aid 
had  resumed  and  would  Invite  the  Soviet 
forces  to  remain. 

What  would  we  do  at  that  point?  What 
would  we  do?  Once  the  program  of  aid  to 
the  Freedom  fighters  was  ended,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  resume  it.  For  the  Pakistanis,  re- 
smnptlon  of  aid  might  be  politically  impossi- 
ble, since  Pakistan  would  have  recognised 
the  Kabul  regime. 

Result:  Moscow  would  have  succeeded  in 
incorporating  Afghanistan  into  the  Soviet 
empire.  More  than  six  yean  of  bloody  sacri- 
fice and  unspeakable  suffering  by  the 
Afghan  people  will  have  been  thrown  away. 

At  the  very  least,  the  United  States  must 
Insist  upon  inclusion  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  the  U.N.  talks  and  simultaneity  in  the 
cutoff  of  assistance  to  the  mujahideen  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces. 

Finally  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  so  far  approved  by  the  parties, 
it  is  vitally  important  to  note  that  none  of 
the  documents  addresses  the  matter  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Afghan  people.  Nor, 
according  to  press  reports,  is  there  any  in- 
tention of  addressing  this  central  issue  at 
the  U.N.  talks.  Apparently,  that  is  a  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  in  some  as-yet-undeter- 
mined  way.  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces, 
return  of  Afghan  refugees,  and  self-determi- 
nation are  supposed  to  be  the  bedrock  crite- 
ria of  the  United  States  in  any  settlement  of 
the  Afghan  war.  Yet  we  have  increasingly 
as8(x:iated  ourselves  with  a  process  which 
does  not  address  self-determination. 

The  United  States  should  insist  that  a 
mechanism  of  self-determination,  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  of  international  super- 
vision, be  included  in  any  settlement  for 
which  we  are  to  act  as  guarantor.  Much  is  at 
stake  In  Afghanistan,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  gotten  our  country  and  the  Afghan 
people  into  a  tight  spot  by  giving  the  State 
Department  bureaucracy  free  rein.  It's  time 
the  White  House  got  involved  In  directing 
our  activities  as  associated  with  the  U.N. 
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A  NKW  BREED  OF  ORTHODOX 
ACTIVIST 


The  objective  of  the  U.N.  talks  is  not  to 
achieve  Just  any  old  "settlement."  Indeed,  it 
isn't  even  to  achieve  Just  any  old  "peace," 
because  real  peace  isn't  Just  the  absence  of 
war.  It  is  also  the  absence  of  oppression. 

Peace  without  freedom  is  hardly  worth 
achieving,  and  no  people  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  cling  to  that  belief  more  tenaciously 
than  the  brave  people  of  Afghanistan.  After 
all  they  have  suffered  over  the  past  six 
years,  they  still  say  they  will  fight  to  the 
very  last  man  to  regain  their  country  and 
their  freedom.  They  are  defending  the  fron- 
tier of  freedom,  practically  with  their  bare 
hands. 

They  are  defending  it  not  Just  for  them- 
selves, but  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  love  freedom.  I  think  America  sells  out 
herself,  as  well  as  the  Afghans,  if  we  give 
them  anything  leas  than  a  fair  shot. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

ormwTORK 
»  THE  ROUn  or  UPRISSirTATIVn 

Tuesday.  May  13. 1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mf.  SpiMkar.  I  would  mm  to 
draw  my  ooHttQUM'  attonttort  to  an  iftlcto  in 
the  nmimptfm  laraal  Today  enttttod  "A  Htm 

^ ■      jkj      l^M*t>  ■  ii»i  I       i  1 1  ai    I  ,  a  ft  *-'  -*-       ■■■  hMmm 

Drpwi  OT  muMXJUx  ACuviti,  wmcn  proniM 
Oavtd  ZwMmI,  dirwtor  of  the  Offioe  01  Qov- 
emment  Affalrt  and  ganaral  counael  of  Agu- 
dath  Israel  of  Amarica.  Throughout  my  years 
In  Congrats  I  have  had  the  great  ptaMura  of 
working  with  the  Agudath  Israai  in  ganarai  and 
Mr.  Zwiabel  In  particulv. 

The  artida  reveals  a  dadteatad  and  irwighl- 
ful  man  whose  tramandous  wortt  on  bahaif  o( 
'  the  American  Jewish  community  Is  as  forward 
looking  as  K  la  aaaantlal.  Founded  In  Poland  In 
1912,  the  Agudath  Israel  reached  its  present 
degree  of  prominence  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Rabbi  Morris  Scharar  In  the 
I960's  and  1970's.  Through  its  work  on  bahaif 
of  senior  cMizans.  raNgioua  education,  social 
services,  and  the  praaarvatlon  of  Torah  and 
Talmudic  values,  the  New  York  City  area  is  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  thousands  of  constituents  who  are 
members  of  the  Agudath  and  exampUfy  the 
high  moral  standards  and  tradHtons  of  my  dis- 
trict In  Brooklyn.  I  wish  David  Zwiabal  and 
Agudath  Israai  continued  success  In  the 
future. 

A  New  Breed  op  Oetrodox  Activist 

WASBmoTON.— As  Director  of  the  office  of 
Oovemment  Affairs  and  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
Agudath  Israel  of  America  for  the  past  two 
years.  David  Zwlebel  was  the  coordinator  of 
the  group's  recent  mission  to  Washington. 
Zwiebel,  the  product  of  Jewish  day  schools, 
received  his  ordination  from  Yeshlva  Me- 
slfta  Torah  Vadaath.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Yeshlva 
University  of  Cordosa  School  of  Law.  serv- 
ing as  editor  and  chief  of  the  Law  Review. 
After  working  for  four  years  in  the  prestigi- 
ous Wall  Street  law  firm  of  Paul  Weiss.  Rif- 
klnd,  Wharton.  Garrison,  he  assumed  his 
present  post.  Zwlebel  represents  the  grow- 
ing number  of  articulate  young  Agudah 
leaders  who  are  American  bom.  Torah  ot>- 
servant  professionals  or  businessmen  who 
are  at  the  same  time  product  of  this  na- 
tion's finest  academic  institutions  and  out- 
standing Yeshivot.  Following  are  excerpts 
from  an  exclusive  interview  with  Rosalie 
Zalls,  Israel  Today  Director  of  National  Pol- 
itics. 

ISKAXL  Today.  What  is  it  like  switching 
from  a  giant  law  firm  to  working  with 
Agudah? 

ZwnsEL.  It's  wonderful.  l>ecauae  you  are 
generally  doing  things  that  are  meaningful, 
that  give  you  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  It's 
nice  to  help  your  fellow  Jews  rather  than 
helping  corporations  save  money.  My  posi- 
tion was  established  In  the  late  1970's  and 
our  Job  has  grown  so  that  we  now  have  two 
attorneys  on  staff  and  I  think  we  need  an 
even  larger  staff. 

Israel  Today.   How  often  does  Agudah,, 
have  a  Washington  Day  and  to  what  do  you 
attribute  the  success  of  the  1986  mission? 

ZwixsEL.  This  the  third.  One  was  held  in 
1980  and  one  in  1988.  In  1980.  we  had  14 
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states  represented  and  a  dozen  states  in 
1983.  This  was  our  largest  mission  in 
number  of  delegates  and  number  of  states 
represented.  The  event  was  so  successful  be- 
cause we  did  our  homeworl^  and  because 
our  reputation  has  been  growing.  We've 
opened  new  offices  in  Ctdifomia  and  New 
Jersey,  we  have  active  divisions  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland  and  we  also  have  individual 
activists  who  are  Agudah  members  in  many 
other  states.  Our  level  of  activity  on  the 
community  and  political  scene  has  been 
steadUy  escalating. 

ISKAKL  Today.  What  response  did  you  get 
to  your  invitation  to  the  mission? 

ZwiKBEL.  The  response  was  very  positive 
and  very  fast.  The  White  House  allowed  us 
200  delegates,  we  sent  the  invitations  in 
early  January  and  we  were  oversubscribed 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  There  were  210 
delegates. 

Israel  Today.  How  do  you  become  a 
member  of  the  group? 

ZwiEBEL.  You  can  become  a  formal 
member  by  paying  $25  annual  dues  which 
entitles  you  to  certain  benefits  of  the  orga- 
nization—including its  publications  and  pro- 
grams. But  we  have  a  broader  concept  of 
membership  which  includes  those  who  par- 
take in  our  community  activities— both  for 
adults  and  for  children.  Also  included  under 
the  Agudah  umbrella  are  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Jewish  Day  Schools  across  the  coun- 
try for  which  we  serve  as  the  government  li- 
aison. That  includes  Torah  Umesorah  as 
well  as  AARTS  which  is  the  Association  of 
Advanced  Rabbinical  Theological  Schools. 
So  when  we  speak  of  membership— especial- 
ly before  members  of  Congress— we  include 
that  whole  spectrum. 

Israel  Today.  Caii  you  describe  the  typi- 
cal member  of  the  Agudah? 

ZwiEBEL.  We  are  a  coalition.  We  have 
chassidic  members  as  well  as  modem  Ortho- 
dox members,  European  as  well  as  American 
bom,  but  the  prototype  would  be  an  educat- 
ed young  person  committed  to  Jewish  edu- 
cation for  his  or  her  children,  and  Interested 
in  public  affairs.  We  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
what  is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
American  Jewish  community— an  Ortho- 
doxy that  believes  in  strict  faithfulness  to 
the  tradition  and  recognition  that  policy  de- 
cisions ought  first  and  foremost  to  be  deter- 
mined by  persons  steeped  in  Jewish  law.  All 
our  policy  decisions  go  before  a  presidium 
composed  of  some  of  the  nation's  leading 
Roshei  Teshivat  (heads  of  Yeshivot)  and 
community  Rabbis. 

Israel  Today.  How  did  Agudah  become  so 
involved  In  the  polical  agenda? 

ZwiEBEL.  Agudath  Israel  as  a  world  move- 
ment was  founded  in  Poland  in  1912  and  it 
was  very  active  in  the  Polish  govemment. 
The  Polish  system  of  govemment  lent  itself 
to  commtmity  representation,  and.  so  there 
were  Agudah  representatives  who  didn't 
know  how  to  speak  Polish  and  yet  were 
members  of  the  Polish  Parliament.  Agudath 
Israel  of  America  was  founded  in  1922  and 
became  active  politically  as  a  result  of  its 
rescue  and  relief  efforts  during  the  Holo- 
caust. Starting  in  the  late  1930's  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  contact  with  the  U.S.  govem- 
ment and  Agudah  played  a  very  important, 
albeit  tragic  role  in  attempting  to  save  the 
Jewish  lives  during  the  war  years. 

Oiv  political  activity  really  began  to  flour- 
ish in  the  early  1960's  when  we  became  very 
active  on  behalf  of  the  day  schools  and  Ye- 
shivot. We  wanted  to  ensure  that  legislation 
passed  during  the  Johnson-Kennedy  years 
to  benefit  education  generally;  to  benefit 
non  public  education  as  well  as  public  edu- 
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cation.  Rabbi  Sherer,  the  President  of  Agu- 
dath Israel  of  America,  has  told  me  that  he 
was  the  only  Jewish  person  at  the  hearings 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle— testifying  in  sup- 
port of  expanding  coverage  to  non-public 
schools.  All  the  other  Jewish  organiza- 
tions—the American  Jewish  Congress,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  others,  the 
mainstream  secular  groups  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue.  This  was  an  eye 
opener  to  both  the  Jewish  community  and 
to  the  govemment  because  is  showed  that 
the  Jewish  community  is  not  monolithic, 
that  Orthodoxy  was  an  expanding  growing 
movement  that  was  beginning  to  assert 
itself  and  to  speak  with  an  independent 
voice. 

Israel  Today.  What  are  the  major  legisla- 
tive issues  addressed  by  Agudath  Israel  of 
America. 

ZwiEBEL.  Domestic  issues  would  include 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  religious 
rights  (equal  opportunity,  Jewish  prisoners' 
rights,  consumer  protection,  abortion,  post- 
mortem procedures  etc.);  maximizing  educa- 
tional choice  while  preserving  educational 
independence  (aid  to  non-public  school  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  tax  reform,  school  cur- 
ricula) and  social  and  moral  issues  (ERA, 
abortion,  pornography,  etc.).  On  interna- 
tional issues  we  support  a  strong  U.S.  Israel 
alliance. 

Basically  on  Israel-related  issues  we  sup- 
port the  AIPAC  position  and  have  been 
working  in  recent  years  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  AIPAC  and  Agudah. 
But  we  have  a  somewhat  broader  agenda. 
We  are  involved  in  rescue  and  relief  activity 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Arabic  coun- 
tries, often  in  clandestine  activities  we 
cannot  publicize.  Our  political  contacts  also 
include  Ambassadors  from  various  coun- 
tries. 

Israel  Today.  The  Washington  Day  which 
featured  the  Vice  President,  three  Cabinet 
secretaries,  a  dazzling  array  of  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congressional  leaders  certainly 
attest  to  Agudah's  clout  with  this  Adminis- 
tration. Do  you  think  it's  because  whereas 
the  mainstream  Jewish  groups  often  clash 
with  the  Administration  on  domestic  issues, 
Agudah's  agenda  and  the  Administration 
agenda  are  so  compatible,  particularly  on 
issues  like  vouchers  and  tuition  tax  credits, 
abortion  and  other  family  value  issues? 

ZwiEBEL.  Although  we  are  very  supportive 
of  most  of  the  President's  agenda,  we  don't 
think  we  can  be  pigeonholed.  We  are  a  bi- 
partisan group  with  support  for  and  from 
Dem(Krats  and  Republicans.  We  are  nerv- 
ous, for  example,  about  certain  constituents 
within  the  Administration  that  would  like 
to  turn  America  into  a  more  overtly  Chris- 
tian country.  We  oppose  the  President's 
plan  to  sell  weapons  to  the  Saudis  and,  in 
this  instance,  it's  Democratic  leadership 
marshalling  opposition  to  the  sale.  We  are 
supportive  of  civil  rights,  but  our  emphasis 
is  that  religious  rights  are  civil  rights  too,  a 
position  to  which  the  Republicans  seem 
more  sensitive. 


BRINGING  BLACK  PROGRAMS 
INTO  THE  WHITE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volume  of  de- 
fense budget  funds  hidden  from  view  under 
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the  rubric  of  black  programs  has  grown  eight- 
fold in  the  last  5  years.  Far  too  much  is 
hidden  In  the  black  category. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  on  April  9,  a  letter 
went  over  to  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger signed  by  myself  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  by 
Bill  Dickinson  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  We  appealed  to  tlie  Defense  Secre- 
tary to  review  these  programs  and  bring  much 
of  the  black  funding  out  into  the  white. 

Bill  Dickinson  and  I  think  that  about  70 
percent  of  the  funds  now  obscured  under  the 
black  rut)nc  could  be  declassified  and  a  signif- 
icant number  of  the  programs  themselves 
placed  in  a  lower  classificatk>n. 

To  date,  ffowever,  we  have  had  no  re- 
sponse from  the  Defense  Department. 

"Black"  is  a  popular  term  describing  those 
(iefense  programs  known  officially  as  special 
access  required  projects.  These  are  programs 
classified  for  all  practk:al  purposes  at  a  level 
higher  than  top  secret,  since  top  secret  clear- 
ance is  insufficient  to  gain  access  to  informa- 
tk>n  on  ttiese  programs.  Special  clearances 
are  mandated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  need  for  special 
access  programs.  I  trust  that  no  one  ques- 
tions that.  The  issue  Isn't  over  the  need  to 
protect  some  projects  very  closely;  the  issue 
is  how  many  require  tight  control  to  the  point 
that  not  even  the  most  bask:  budget  numbers 
can  be  mentioned  in  public. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  when  I  speak 
of  making  black  programs  white  I  am  not 
saying  that  anyone  should  then  be  able  to 
walk  over  to  the  Govemment  Printing  Office 
and  buy  engineering  drawings  for  sensitive 
parts.  There  are  classified  parts  for  literally 
(jozens  of  weapons  that  everyone  has  heard 
of.  and  It's  appropriate  to  keep  those  aspects 
classified. 

The  issue  isn't  protecting  technology,  but 
hiding  the  bask:  data  that  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy ought  to  have  access  to  in  order  to  make 
some  judgments  on  how  their  tax  resources 
are  being  used. 

The  axiom  here  is  this: 

In  a  democracy  the  maximum  portion  possi- 
ble of  our  defense  effort  should  be  conducted 
in  the  open.  On  the  philosophical  level,  it  is 
simply  bad  public  policy  to  obscure  what  is 
being  done  with  tax  funds.  On  the  practk^l 
level,  the  need  to  mobilize  public  support  for 
defense  programs  rightfully  demands  open- 
ness. 

On  that  latter  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  advanced  technology  bomber,  or 
Stealth  aircraft,  is  a  black  program.  The  classi- 
ficatk>n  system  means  that  I  cannot  officially 
say  anything  other  than  that  the  Stealth  Pro- 
gram exists— and  for  other  black  programs,  I 
can't  even  say  that  much.  The  cloak  of  black- 
ness covers  Stealth  in  an  interesting  way.  Crit- 
ics can  assail  it,  but  proponents  have  a  hard 
time  defending  it.  A  critic  can  say  anything  he 
chooses.  And  many  of  the  critk:isms  of  Stealth 
that  I  have  seen  are  simply  made  up  out  of 
whole  cloth.  But  you  cannot  respond  to  the 
criticism  by  saying,  "Here's  the  truth,"  be- 
cause the  black  cloak  demands  silence. 

I  find  it  curiously  amusing  that  Secretary 
Weinberger— an  eager  proponent  of  Stealth — 
is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  opponents  this 
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way.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the 
one  person  preventing  Stealth  from  coming 
out  of  the  black  logrcally  prompts  many  un- 
committed people  to  suspect  the  Secretary 
has  something  to  hide  about  Stealth. 

A  major  porticxi  of  ttie  total  amount  hidden 
under  the  black  unbrella  is  devoted  to  just  one 
program:  Stealth.  Bia  Dickinson  and  I  be- 
lieve that  program  could  t>e  taken  out  of  tt>e 
black  with  no  harm  to  the  public  good— per- 
haps, with  a  great  deal  of  benefit.  The  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile  v/as  recently  taken  out 
of  the  special  access  category  and  no  one 
has  suggested  any  harm  has  been  done. 

Bill  Dickinson  and  I  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  requirement  to  keep  the 
wraps  any  longer  on  the  most  basic  numbers 
Involved  in  the  Stealth  bomber  and  certain 
other  programs— ttie  fijnding  requests  for  ttie 
current  fiscal  year,  and  the  estimated  total 
program  costs,  for  example. 

One  other  point:  I'm  often  asked  if  anyone 
in  (Congress  knows  anything  about  black  pro- 
grams. There  is  often  an  assumption  that  no 
one  in  Congress  has  access  to  these  pro- 
grams, and  a  suggestk>n  that  some  programs 
are  made  black  simply  to  prevent  this  commit- 
tee and  others  from  reviewing  ttiem. 

Black  programs  have  always  been  reviewed 
by  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Servk:es  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
They  have  never  been  hidden  from  Congress 
as  an  institution.  Generally,  only  a  few  mem- 
bers of  each  committee  have  overseen  these 
projects.  Given  that:  first,  they  have  so  many 
other  demands  on  their  time,  second,  they 
lack  the  expertise  to  cover  all  these  programs, 
and,  third,  there  is  no  political  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  devoting  time  to  something  you 
cannot  reveal  publicly,  I  would  judge  that  the 
system  of  oversight  has  worked  reasonably 
well.  The  problem  is  that  there  Is  no  way  I  can 
prove  that  because  the  mere  fact  of  black- 
ness means  there  is  no  printed  record. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  have  tried  to 
institute  a  better  procedure.  I  have  intentional- 
ly sought  to  bring  more  Members  into  the 
issues.  I  have  had  all  the  members  of  tt>e  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  briefed  on  the  pro- 
grams in  that  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  briefed  on  programs  in 
the  R&D  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  I  have 
set  up  an  ad  hoc  oversight  group  within  the 
committee — comprised  of  some  R&D  Sub- 
committee members,  the  entire  Procurement 
Subcommittee  memtiership,  plus  those  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  who  also  sen/e  on 
the  Permanent  Select  (Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence— to  have  a  bcxiy  that  takes  a  broad 
oven/iew  of  all  black  programs.  It's  too  soon 
to  say  whether  this  expanded  aptsroach  will 
work  effectively.  But  no  ad  hoc  body  or  fancy 
structure  can  overcome  tf>e  fact  that  the 
public  and  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
don't  serve  on  the  relevant  committees  have 
no  direct  say. 

This  brings  us  back  to  my  original  point.  The 
way  to  deal  with  black  programs  is  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  those  programs.  From  a 
public  policy  standpoint,  the  fewer  the  better. 
If  the  Defense  Department  continues  expand- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  budget  kept  in  the 
black,  it  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  Congress 
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to  fix  some  ground  rules.  As  Bia  Dickinson 
and  I  concluded  in  our  letter  to  Secretary 
Weinberger: 

We  reserve  the  right  to  contest  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  programs  and  aspects  of 
others  in  a  Special  Access  status. 

I  certainly  hope  It  will  not  come  to  that.  This 
institutton  really  needs  the  added  burden  of 
reviewing  and  acting  on  proposed  candidates 
for  black  status.  But  if  the  folks  in  the  Defense 
Department  are  unable  to  hold  their  candi- 
dates for  special  access  status  to  a  minimum, 
then  the  Congress  will  have  to  consider  doing 
it  for  them. 


HONORING  BILL  REDMOND 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30,  a  testi- 
monial dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Ambassador 
Banquet  Hall  in  Elmhurst,  IL,  honoring  William 
Redmond,  who  Is  retiring  as  DuPage  County 
Democratic  chairman.  A  former  member  of  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  he  was  first  elected 
in  1958  and  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1975,  1977,  and  1979  and  retired  in  1982. 
The  artk:le  I  am  submitting  herewith  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  of  March  16,  1986,  omits 
mentioning  that  Bill's  first  elevation  to  the 
speakership  was  with  the  votes  of  some  Re- 
publicans who,  while  voting  for  a  Democrat, 
knew  that  Bill  woukj  be  fair  in  the  conduct  of 
his  high  office— and  eminently  fair  he  was. 

Bill  Redmond  has  been  a  great  Democrat 
and  an  outstanding  public  servant,  and  we  alt 
wish  him  much  happiness  and  good  health  in 
the  many  years  ahead. 

A  Lira  Full  or  "Olorious  Mistakes" 
(By  Andrew  Herrmann) 
To  hear  Bill  Redmond  tell  it.  Just  al>out 
everything,  he's  ever  done— l)oy  model,  pro- 
fessional athlete,  state  legislator— has  been 
one  big  accident. 

Glorious  mistakes,  he  admits.  They  were 
deals  of  fate  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
But  they  were  blessings  he  took  advantage 
of. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  77-year-old 
Redmond  will  end  his  more  than  25  years  in 
DuPage  County  Democratic  politics  by 
giving  up  the  reins  as  Central  Committee 
chairman. 

"There  was  hardly  anything  I  ever  did 
that  I  planned."  Redmond  said  recently  In 
his  Bensenville  office,  his  desk  littered  with 
mementos  from  his  truly  fascinating  life. 
"Everything's  been  an  accident, "  he  said. 
Redmond's  face  appeared  on  billboards 
from  coast-to-coast  in  the  1920s,  touting  rai- 
sins as  a  good  5  cent  Investment.  His  chubby 
likeness  also  graced  the  cover  of  toy  con- 
struction kits,  his  smile  sold  school  books 
and  his  grin  beamed  from  countless  calen- 
dars-all on  a  whim  of  a  cousin  who  Invited 
him  to  an  audition  one  day  decades  ago. 

While  Redmond  proudly  notes  "there  was 
hardly  an  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  you  wouldn't  find  something  in  there 
with  me  on  It,"  he  said  that  he  found  the 
(3-an-hour  Job  an  "unnatural  experience." 

He  feared  that  other  children  would  make 
fun  of  him  If  they  discovered  his  employ- 
ment but,  he  said,  "I  was  a  wrestler  so  I  fig- 
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ured  I  could  always  beat  them  up  If  they 
gave  me  any  business  about  it." 

Wrestling  also  came  In  handy  in  Red- 
mond's later  years  while  he  was  a  student  of 
engineering  at  Marquette  University  In  Mil- 
waukee. 

"I  did  a  lot  of  talking  then  about  my  wres- 
tling abilltlefl."  Redmond  said,  so  during  in- 
tramural sports  a  coach  paired  him  up  with 
a  "big  farm  boy"  named  Joseph  McCarthy, 
who  would  later  go  on  to  lead  the  infamous 
communism  investigations  in  the  19508  as  a 
U.S.  senator. 

After  piimlng,  his  opponent,  Redmond 
said,  McCarthy  "decided  he  would  be  a 
t>etter  boxer." 

"But  it  Just  goes  to  show  you  how  things 
have  worked,"  Redmond  said.  "It's  all  by  ac- 
cident." 

He  also  played  basketball  for  the  Mar- 
quette team  and  later  for  a  professional  Mil- 
waukee squad  though,  he  said,  his  short 
stature  kept  him  back. 

Elected  In  1958  to  the  IlllnoU  LegUlature 
("I  had  no  burning  desire  for  the  General 
Assembly"),  he  once  challenged  Gov.  James 
Thompson  to  a  free-throw  competition. 

Thompson  was  supporting  a  candidate 
who  was  against  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment—a cause  Redmond  supported. 

"We  were  going  to  have  NOW  [National 
Organization  of  Women]  and  the  League  of 
Women  voters  sell  tickets, "  Redmond  said 
with  a  laugh.  "He  wouldn't  do  it.  He  said  I'd 
embarrass  him." 

Redmond,  who  served  23  years  in  the 
House,  was  a  compromise  choice  for  speaker 
In  1976,  becoming  an  unexpected  benefici- 
ary of  a  bitter,  Interparty  war  between  Gov. 
Dan  Walker  and  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 

After  failing  to  get  his  chosen  candidate 
for  speaker  approved,  Daley  switched  to 
Redmond,  finding  his  Irish  American  back- 
ground and  sympathetic  voting  record  on 
city  Issues  to  his  liking. 

In  fact,  Redmond's  son  attended  St.  Igna- 
tius High  School  with  the  mayor's  sons. 

"All  the  time  I  was  in  the  legislature  I 
wasn't  a  "hate  Chicago  guy.'  "  he  said.  "I 
always  believed  that  what  belongs  to  Daley, 
belongs  to  Daley. 

"I  was  a  compromiser  and  the  business  of 
the  state  had  to  go  on." 

Redmond  was  re-elected  speaker  in  1977 
and  1979  and  retired  from  the  House  in  1983 
to  accept  an  appointment  by  Thompson  to 
the  state  Prisoner  Review  Board— a  position. 
Redmond  still  holds. 

He  resigns  his  post  as  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Republican-rich  Du  Page 
County  with  "chagrin, "  Redmond  said, 
adding  that  while  the  county  has  grown 
nearly  eightfold  during  that  time,  the 
party's  power  is  at  its  lowest  point  since  he 
took  over  20  years  ago. 

"I  never  despaired.  I  always  worked  as 
hard  as  I  could  because  I  t)elleve  In  the  two- 
party  system. " 

Though  Redmond  said  Du  Page  Is  the 
second  largest  Democratic  county  In  the 
sUte.  he  asserts  that  the  sUte  and  national 
parties  tend  to  ignore  the  county. 

"They  think  the  whole  world  Is  Chicago." 
he  said.  "And,  quite  frankly,  out  here  we 
couldn't  care  less  about  Chicago  most  of  the 
time." 

As  for  his  future,  Redmond  said  he  would 
continue  his  work  on  the  review  board  de- 
termining parole  candidates  "as  long  as 
they'll  keep  me." 

"I've  been  too  active  all  my  life  to  sit  down 
and  go  fishing, "  Redmond  said.  "I  want  to 
go  out  with  my  l>oota  on." 


T1-OS0  O-8T-10  (Ft.  8) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROMOTE  THE 
AWARD  OP  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTTS  TO  AMERICAN 
FIRMS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  mw  YORK 
nt  THE  ROUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twaday.  May  13. 1986 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  preserve  American 
jobs  and  industries  by  providing  U.S.  firms 
with  a  fair  chance  at  winning  Government 
contracts. 

The  award  of  Federal  contracts  to  foreign 
companies  is  diminishing  our  industrial  base 
and  exporting  jobs  and  dollars  overseas. 
These  awards  are  made  without  taking  into 
account  all  relevant  economic  factors,  thereby 
giving  the  appearance  that  the  k>w  bid  of  a 
foreign  supplier  is  the  best  buy,  but  actually 
costing  ttie  taxpayers  more  in  the  long  run. 
This  bill  will  require  Government  officials  to 
evaluate  bids  for  Federal  contracts  from  the 
perspective  of  Vt\e  Government's  total  cost 
before  making  an  award. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  officials  to  take 
into  account  two  important  costs  that  are  in- 
curred by  the  Government  as  a  consequence 
of  awarding  a  contract  to  a  foreign  competi- 
tor— costs  resulting  from  the  loss  of  domestk: 
employment,  and  reduced  taxes  that  will  be 
pakj  by  indivkjuals  and  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  Only  if  an  overseas  firm's  pro- 
posal is  less  expensive  notwithstanding  these 
factors  could  a  Federal  contract  be  given  to 
that  firm. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  should  presewe  the 
ability  of  American  firms  to  compete  for  their 
Government's  business,  protect  jobs  at  home, 
and  ensure  that  the  Government  pays  less  in 
the  kx^g  run  for  goods  and  services  it  buys. 

American  industry  is  still  the  most  produc- 
tive and  competitive  in  the  worid.  This  legisia- 
tnn  will  help  keep  it  that  way. 
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servk:es  of  many  of  our  allied  natk>ns.  Some 
systems  have  been  proven  in  combat,  helping 
to  defend  our  Natton's  freedom. 

Names  like  SkJewinder.  Chapan-al,  Pave 
Tack.  F/A-18  FUR,  and  others  associated 
with  tactk»l  missiles,  electro-optical  systems, 
and  ordnance  programs  have  been  identified 
with  Aeronutronic  in  recent  years,  and  the  per- 
formance of  these  systems  has  been  a  credit 
to  Aeronutronk:  and  its  employes. 

Eariier  names  like  Farskle,  Ranger,  and 
Blue  Scout  were  familiar  ones  at  Aeronutronk; 
as  the  organizatkjn  contributed  to  the  Natron's 
very  eariy  space  programs  in  the  late  1950's 
and  1960's. 

It  is  a  credit  to  our  NatkKi  and  its  dedwated 
industrial  finns  that  Ford  Motor  Co.  estab- 
lished Aeronutronic  30  years  ago  and  had  the 
intuitnn  and  t)elief  that  it  woukJ  grow  and 
prosper  and  contribute  to  our  country's  mili- 
tary strength.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Sennces  Committee,  I  can  attest  to  the 
value  of  these  systems  in  our  defense  arse- 
nal. 


REFORM  THE  SBA 


THE  AERONUTRONIC  DIVISION'S 
30  YEARS  WITH  FORD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CAuroRHiA 

Ttt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago, 
with  great  foresight  the  management  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  established  Aeronutronic  Systems, 
Inc.  In  Southern  California  as  a  subskjiary,  to 
enter  into  the  defense  business  as  a  prime 
producer.  The  company  had  for  many  dec- 
ades prior  been  a  second  source  producer,  to 
someone  else's  design,  in  times  of  emergency 
in  Worid  War  I,  Worid  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
confHcL 

From  that  small  beginning  in  1956,  with  a 
group  of  about  30  scientists  and  engineers, 
Aeronutronk:,  now  a  divison  of  Ford  Aero- 
space &  Communk»tk)ns  Corp.  a  sut>skliary 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  grown  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Natkm's  large  aerospace/de- 
fense contractors. 

Its  system  and  products  are  in  use  by  all 
our  Natwn's  Armed  Forces,  and  by  the  military 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
[NFIB]  continues  to  be  critical  of  my  legisla- 
tron,  H.R.  4621,  to  reform  the  Federal  Small 
Business  Administration,  despite  widespread 
support  within  NFIB's  membership  for  this  pro- 
posal. H.R.  4621  calls  for  temninating  SBA's 
lending  programs,  and  transferring  the  agency 
and  its  noncredit  activities  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

In  1984,  NFIB  surveyed  its  membership  on 
a  broad  range  of  issues  with  respect  to  the 
SBA.  In  one  mandate,  NFIB  members  over- 
whelmingly opposed  many  SBA  programs,  in- 
cluding the  agency's  lending  activities.  The  re- 
sults of  that  mandate  are  listed  below.  In  addi- 
tkyi  to  being  highly  critwal  of  specific  SBA 
programs,  one  NFIB  survey  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  small  business  owners  inter- 
viewed believe  that  the  constituency  SBA  is 
supposed  to  serve  is  "small  business  owners 
in  general."  Yet  only  three  in  10  believed  that 
is  the  group  the  SBA  actually  serves. 

In  an  effort  to  confirm  this  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  SBA,  I  asked  neariy 
13.000  small  business  people  in  my  Calif omia 
district  last  year  if  they  support  my  legislation 
to  reform  the  SBA.  Eight-five  percent  sakl 
"yes,"  arnl  four  chambers  of  comnierce 
passisd  resolutk>ns  of  support. 

H.R.  4621,  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1986, 
is  viewed  as  hostile  t)y  special  interest  groups 
such  as  NFIB  that  stand  to  gain  influence 
should  the  SBA  be  maintained  in  Its  current 
structure.  They  go  so  far  as  to  misrepresent 
their  agenda  as  being  that  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  These  special  interest 
groups  are  clearly  out  of  touch  with  their 
membership.  The  Federal  defteit,  not  the 
demise  of  the  SBA.  is  seen  as  the  major 
threat  to  continued  small  business  prosperity. 
The  following  letter  from  William  Fovall  of 
Pomona,  CA.  reflects  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
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real  perceptton  among  most  small  business 
people  toward  the  SBA.  As  Mr.  Fovall  elo- 
quently states,  the  SBA  "serves  no  value  to 
the  true  dednated  small  business  owner." 
PoMOKA  An  Inc., 
Pomona.  CA.  March  26. 1989. 
Congressman  David  Drshr. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAH  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

During  the  past  15  yean  I  have  sought  in- 
formation from  the  SBA  to  assist  In  plan- 
ning the  growth  and  sUbility  of  my  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporate  name  is  Pomona  Air 
Inc.,  Pomona.  CA. 

After  attending  numerous  SBA  confer- 
ences and  seminars  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
no  l>enef  It  has  ever  been  received  as  a  result 
of  time  and  money  Invested. 

I  recently  attended  the  President's  Small 
Business  Conference  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  meeting  was  of  no  value  to  me  in  any 

SCIISC 

And  then  to  add  Insult  to  the  program  and 
my  taking  a  full  day  from  business  to 
attend,  the  manner  in  which  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  in  Washington.  D.C.  were 
elected  was  as  insult  to  my  business  ethics 
and  dedication. 

The  most  sensible  move  that  can  be  made 
is  the  dissolution  and  atMuidonment  of  the 
SBA.  It  serves  no  value  to  the  true  dedicat- 
ed small  business  owner. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WnXIAM  W.  POVALL, 

President 


Manoati  Rxsolts  453 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  ending  all  lend- 
ing activities  of  SBA? 

Favor,  62%;  Oppose,  33%;  Undecided.  5%. 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  SBA  administer- 
ing programs  for  disadvantaged  groups 
within  the  business  community? 

Favor.  20%;  Oppose,  76%;  Undecided.  4%. 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  SBA  providing 
management  assistance  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  small  business? 

Favor,  34%;  Oppose,  64%;  Undecided,  2%. 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  directing  SBA's 
Office  of  Advocacy  to  shape  governmental 
policy  on  l>ehalf  of  small  business? 

Favor,  26%;  Oppose,  66%;  Undecided,  8%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  making  SBA  a 
business-development  agency? 

Favor.  16%;  Oppose.  78%;  Undecided.  6%. 


ST, 


AGNES  SCHOOL  OBSERVING 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 
Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  a  parochial 
school  in  my  district.  St.  Agnes  School,  at  188 
Ludington  Street,  Buffato,  NY.  which  is  ob- 
serving its  centennial  this  year. 

For  this  entire  100-year  period,  this  school 
has  been  staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
of  Williamsville. 

The  school  was  fomially  opened  in  Septem- 
ber 1885  with  65  students.  Today,  contrary  to 
nattonal  trends,  enrollment  has  been  incrMS- 
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ing  each  year  at  SL  Agnes  School  and  pres- 
ently there  are  waiting  lists  for  some  grades. 

To  help  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  mark  this  anniversary,  I 
woukJ  like  to  insert  into  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  brief  statentent  from  the  school's  prin- 
cipal, Sister  Ann  Helene. 

I  join  with  St.  Agnes  School's  many  well 
wishers  and  supporters  in  wishing  them  con- 
tinued success  as  ttiey  embarit  on  their 
second  century  of  service  in  the  Buffak)  area. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  St.  Agnes  School 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
gospel  values  to  the  youth  of  the  parish. 

In  September  1885,  a  small  group  of  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters,  whose  motherhouse  is  now  in 
Williamsville.  NY,  were  sent  to  the  East  Love- 
joy  area  to  open  a  wooden  framed  school 
which  housed  six  classrooms  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  65  students. 

Since  those  early  days  in  the  little  wrooden 
school,  St.  Agnes  School  has  continued  to 
grow  in  size  and  number.  The  methods  and 
materials  have  changed,  however,  to  enhance 
the  education  of  the  students.  No  longer  are 
the  individual  student  slates  utilized  and  the 
runner  desks  that  were  once  fastened  to  the 
floor  have  long  become  obsolete. 

Presently,  St.  Agnes  School  is  keeping  pace 
with  progress.  The  school  is  now  equipped 
with  a  new  computer  program,  departmental- 
ized classes,  a  series  of  mini-courses  for 
grades  5  to  6  including  such  courses  as  Ital- 
ian, ceramics,  bask:  first  aid,  and  so  forth,  a 
preschool  program  for  3-  and  4-year-olds  and 
an  upgraded  reading  program  are  part  of  the 
curriculum.  All  these  programs  are  under  the 
directton  of  teachers  who  are  highly  qualified 
as  well  as  specialized  in  various  subject 
areas. 

While  enrollment  in  some  schools  is  declin- 
ing, enrollment  at  St.  Agnes  has  been  increas- 
ing. What  accounts  for  this  continued  growth, 
that  "something  special"  that  attracts  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  this  school?  Mayt>e 
there  isn't  any  one  answer!  Could  it  be  the 
sound  Christian  philosophy  being  taught  from 
preschool  through  grade  8?  Could  it  be  the 
great  emphasis  on  the  religion  program  and 
the  religkHJS  and  moral  values  taught  through- 
out the  school?  Can  the  great  k}ve  and  re- 
spect shown  for  teachers  and  students  be  the 
key  to  the  tremendous  spirit  of  the  school- 
evidenced  by  the  great  pride  of  parents  and 
students  for  tf>eir  school? 

Throughout  100  years  of  its  history,  the 
educatkin  of  the  children  has  always  been  of 
paramount  importance  at  St.  Agnes.  It  may  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  gospel  values 
today  reflects  the  reason  wtty  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis  were  asked  to  minister  to  the  edu- 
cattonal  needs  of  St.  Agnes  Parish  a  century 
ago  and  still  continue  to  do  so  as  the  centen- 
nial year  begins  in  September. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 
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is  one  of  several  vital  means  of  communicat- 
ing congressk)nal  support  for  refuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  UnkHi. 
This  support  is  very  strorn),  bipartisan,  and  un- 
swerving. 

In  implementing  its  policy  of  religk)us  perse- 
cutk)n  and  represskin,  ttie  Soviet  Qovemment 
is  especially  harsh  toward  Jews.  Soviet  Jews 
wtH)  wish  to  observe  their  religion  and  pass 
on  to  their  young  the  richness  of  their  culture 
are  subjected  to  harassment,  arrest,  physical 
abuse,  and  incarceration. 

As  a  result  of  this  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  homeland,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  seek  a  new 
home  where  they  can  live  and  practtee  their 
reiigk>n  in  peace  and  freedom.  Israel  has  been 
eager  to  assist  in  the  emigration  of  these 
people  by  facilitating  their  resettlentent  either 
in  Israel  or  a  third  country. 

One  would  think  that  the  Soviet  Unton 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  allow  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave  to  do  so.  As  we  all 
know,  the  unfortunate  truth  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  would  rather  harass  and  incarcerate 
these  people  than  allow  them  to  emigrate. 
The  Soviets  may  not  like  to  hear  the  situatton 
described  in  this  manner,  but  the  record 
shows  that  tfie  descriptkjn  Is  accurate. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  reduced  Jewish  emi- 
gratk)n  from  a  high  of  51,000  in  1979  to 
11,140  in  1985.  Although  the  1985  numbers 
represent  a  small  increase  from  those  allowed 
to  emigrate  in  1984,  it's  still  a  very  low 
number  when  compared  with  the  375,000 
people  who  have  actually  taken  the  first  step 
toward  emigration  by  requesting  "lnvitatk>ns" 
from  Israel.  There  are  at  least  14,000  refuse- 
niks, whose  applications  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  exit  visas  have  been  denied. 

For  those  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  trying  to  practice  their  religion  or 
to  emigrate  can  be  dangerous.  By  the  end  of 
1985,  15  refuseniks  had  been  sentenced  to 
up  to  4  years  in  labor  camps,  and  the  crack- 
down on  Hebrew  teachers  continued  with  ar- 
rests, harassment,  and  beatings. 

The  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  is  an  important 
means  of  communicating  to  Soviet  officials 
the  depth  of  our  concern  regarding  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  I  most  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  Unton  to  abkto  by  Its  own  constitution 
and  the  intemattonat  agreements  to  which  It  is 
a  party  by  respecting  the  right  to  emigrate  and 
allowing  freedom  of  religk>n. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1986 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sk>nal  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  Bill  Thomas,  Chip  Pashayan, 
and  Rick  Lehman,  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
April  27  to  May  4  as  National  Raisin  Week. 

Raisin  grape  growers  in  California  have 
seen  the  value  of  tlieir  properties  decline 
sharply  in  the  face  of  market  price  declines 
due  to  large  worid  raisin  supplies,  subsklized 
international  competition,  and  reduced 
demand  from  domestk:  winemakers,  as  subsi- 
dized foreign  wines  cut  into  California  wine 
sales. 
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The  raisin  industry  is  fighting  back  with  in- 
tensified promotk>nal  efforts,  both  domestical- 
ly and  overseas. 

Mora  than  120  new  raisin  products  have 
been  introduced  during  the  past  2  years 
through  efforts  of  the  raisin  industry  and  in- 
dustrial-institutkHial  raisin  users,  pushing  raisin 
sales  to  record  levels. 

The  success  of  an  overseas'  promotk)nal 
program  for  Califomia  raisins  in  Europe  has 
prompted  the  U.S.  Departn>ent  of  Agriculture 
to  again  rer)ew  Its  funding  of  the  program,  and 
allocate  additional  moneys  for  bulk  raisin 
sales  productton. 

Additionally,  the  industry  is  exploring  new 
maritets  overseas,  including  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  will  utilize  funding  by  the 
USDA  to  promote  raisin  sales  in  Taiwan  and 
Korea. 

The  Califomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board  will  kv 
stitute  a  fall  U.S.  consumer  promotk>n  pro- 
gram, featuring  an  eight-page  insert  In  Read- 
er's Digest  magazine  to  stimulate  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas,  and  New  Year's  sales. 

The  Califomia  raisin  industry  Is  the  worM's, 
largest  raisin  industry,  producing  and  proceas- 
ir>g  some  one-third  of  the  world's  raisin  sup- 
plies. 

The  success  of  the  industry  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  economic  future  of  many 
thousands  of  U.S.  resklents  involved  in  pro- 
ductk>n,  processing  and  marketing  of  this 
product  that  is  purchased  by  milltons  of  con- 
sumers for  eating  out  of  hand,  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts, for  cooking,  in  cereals,  and  many  other 
uses. 

Additk>ns  to  the  variety  of  raisin  products  in- 
clude ice  cream  cones,  crackers,  yogurts,  a 
variety  of  new  breads,  doughnuts,  and  even 
raisin  pasta. 

The  Califomia  Raisin  Advisory  Board  merits 
special  recognitton  for  its  aggressive  advertis- 
ing and  research  activities,  which  have  dra- 
matkMlly  increased  raisin  sales  in  recent 
years. 

Utilizing  funds  provkled  by  partk:ipating  pro- 
ducer and  processor  memt)ers.  CALRA6  car- 
ries on  Its  program  of  advertising  and  promo- 
tk)n  in  the  United  States  and  in  countries 
throughout  tt>e  worM,  in  cooperatton  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Foreign  Agri- 
culture  Service. 

The  Raisin  Bargaining  Associatk>n  also 
merits  high  commer)datk>n  for  bringing  grow- 
ers snd  packers  together  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  give  them  a  better  vok^e  in  mariteting. 

All  other  raisin  growers  and  packers  also 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  vital  industry,  which  is  facing 
so  msny  challenges  today. 

Special  commendatton  Is  also  due  the  Fed- 
eral Raisin  Administrative  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  who  operate 
under  Federal  maritating  orders  which  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  about  orderly  market- 
ing of  raisin  crops. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effectively  utilizes 
the  self-help  tools  of  sales  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising in  the  best  American  traditton,  de- 
serves a  special  aalute  during  Natk>nal  Raisin 
Week. 
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ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the  Members 
of  the  99th  Congress,  today  officially  welcome 
HaXan  "Anatoly"  Shcharansky  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  certainly  a  great  honor  to  meet 
and  pay  tribute  to  this  man,  wtw  has  become 
a  major  symbol  for  human  rights  arx)  religious 
freedom.  Yet,  in  our  excitement  to  greet  this 
remarkable  man,  we  must  not  forget  the  thou- 
sands of  Jews  wfio  remain  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  targets  of  Intimidation,  harassment, 
and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Shcharansky,  a  mathematk:tan  and 
leadirig  spokesman  for  tt\e  Soviet  human 
rights  movement,  was  arrested  in  March  of 
1977  on  charges  tfiat  he  was  a  spy  working 
for  the  United  States.  He  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  as  well  as  anti-Soviet  agitation,  and 
was  senterK^  to  3  years  in  prison  and  10 
years  in  a  labor  camp.  Throughout  his  8  years 
in  prison,  Mr.  Shcfuu'ansky  erKOuntered  inhu- 
mane corxlitkxis,  arxl  constant  hatred  and 
anti-Semitism  from  the  Soviet  KGB  offk^ers. 
Yet  despite  attempts  to  break  him  both  phys- 
k:ally  and  psychologically,  Mr.  Shcharansky 
never  tost  his  will  to  survive  nor  his  will  to  be 
free. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  spirit  is  shared  by 
ttKXJsands  of  Jews  in  tf>e  Soviet  Union  today 
who  have  also  not  k>st  their  will  to  survive  nor 
tt>elr  will  to  be  free.  However,  unlike  Mr. 
Shcharansky,  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
emigrate.  Many  who  have  attempted  to  public- 
ly express  their  human  rights  have  lost  tf)eir 
jobs  and  have  t)een  falsely  accused  of  an  Im- 
prisoned for  crinr>es  against  the  Soviet  state. 
Even  the  relatively  few  wtK>  are  allowed  to 
leave  dkJ  so  after  they  had  experienced  many 
years  of  financial  and  personal  hardship. 

Thus,  on  this  day  wtien  we  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Shcharansky,  we  must  also  take  time  to 
remember  the  plight  of  his  felkjw  prisoners  of 
conscience.  Wfien  we  applaud  his  strength 
arxj  cfiaracter,  we  must  not  forget  that  tfiey 
too  have  risked  Imprisonment  in  speaking  out 
for  their  beliefs.  When  we  commend  his  wife 
Avital  for  tier  preserverance  in  her  12  year 
struggle  to  win  her  husband's  release,  we 
must  not  ignore  those  whose  many  long  years 
of  struggle  to  gain  visas  for  their  Soviet  rela- 
tives have  not  t)een  rewarded.  Wfien  we 
praise  Mr.  Shcharansky's  dedication  to  pre- 
serving human  rights  and  religious  freedom, 
we  must  rx>t  overiook  their  dedication  to  this 
cause,  for  it  is  this  devotton  that  has  made 
them  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment When  we  greet  Mr.  Shcharansky  and 
see  his  smile  of  freedom,  let  us  not  forget  the 
tears  of  oppresston  that  stream  down  the 
faces  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  community. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  rise,  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit,  an6  give  Anatoly  Shcharansky  the 
hero's  wetoome  he  so  richly  deserves.  Yet,  as 
we  do,  let  us  not  forget  the  "heroes"  wfram 
he  left  behind  in  the  Soviet  Unton. 
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NATIONAL  HOMELESSNESS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolutton  designating  the  week  of 
May  19,  1986,  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week." 

We  live  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  yet  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
forced  to  live  In  the  streets— squatting  In 
abandoned  buildings,  living  in  emerger)cy 
shelters,  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  freezing  to 
death  on  park  bencf>es.  Homelessness  has 
beconr)e  a  national  emergency. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  homeless  Amer- 
icans range  from  350,000  to  3  millton.  There 
are  only  half  as  many  beds  in  shelters  as 
there  are  people  in  need  of  them.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  likely  to  subside:  Last  year,  In  22 
major  cities,  the  demand  for  emergency  shel- 
ter increased  22  percent,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  first  step  toward  a  solution  is  raising 
publk;  awareness.  Fortunately,  this  issue  will 
be  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
coming  week.  Monday  night,  at  8:30  p.m., 
CBS  will  air  a  movie  depicting  the  struggle  of 
Mitch  Snyder  and  the  Community  for  Creative 
Non-Violence  to  find  shelter  for  the  homeless 
of  Washington.  On  Sunday,  May  25,  millions 
of  Americans  will  join  Harids  across  America 
in  the  fight  against  hunger. 

Congress  should  support  these  private 
sector  efforts.  Today  t  am  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  May  19,  1986 
as  "National  Homelessness  Awareness 
Week,"  which  would  focus  public  and  govern- 
ment attention  on  this  rapidly  increasing  trage- 
dy in  order  to  stimulate  more  action  on  this 
long-overiooked  issue. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  response  to  this 
problem  has  been  inadequate,  disorganized, 
and  ineffective,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Govemment  Operations. 
Every  year  since  1983,  the  President  has  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  the  only  Federal  program 
that  provkjes  direct  monetary  assistance  to 
the  homeless— the  FeJeral  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency's  Emargency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Distribution  Program.  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported  this  program,  as  the  fol- 
lowing chart  shows: 

77i«  FEMA  Program  funding  levels  by  fiscal 
year 
[Amounts  in  millions] 
1983: 

RR  ' 0 

CP  « 100 

1984: 

RR 0 

CP 40 

1985: 

RR 0 

CP 90 

1986: 

RR 0 

CP 70 

1987: 

RR 0 

CP ? 

■  President  Reasan's  budget  request. 

'  Congressional  funding. 
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But  beyond  stopgap  measures,  we  must 
also  develop  long-term  soluttons  for  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  homelessness,  such  as  the 
shortage  of  low-irKome  housing,  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  the  mentally  ill,  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  deep  budget  cuts  in  federally  subsi- 
dized housing  and  community  development 
programs  proposed  by  the  administration  can 
only  exacert>ate  the  homelessness  problem. 

Only  a  combination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  along  with  private-sector 
groups  and  an  informed  citizenry,  can  hope  to 
alleviate  homelessness.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  addressing  this  national  tragedy 
by  supporting  a  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week." 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  USE 
OP  TAX-PREE  INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  t  am  Introducing  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  tax-free  industrial  bonds  to  finance 
increased  milk  production. 

It's  no  secret  that  we  have  an  overproduc- 
tion problem  in  virtually  every  sector  of  the  ag- 
ricultural economy.  For  several  years  now,  we 
have  tiled  to  address  surplus  dairy  production 
through  a  series  of  supply  management  pro- 
grams which  have  been,  in  large  part,  produc- 
er-financed. 

The  1984-85  Dairy  Diversion  Program  suc- 
cessfully reduced  dairy  production  by  8  billton 
pounds  at  a  savings  of  SI  billton  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  recently  announced  Dairy  Termination 
Program,  "whole-herd  buyout"  program,  will 
attempt  to  remove  a  total  of  12.28  billton 
pounds  of  milk  production  over  the  next  18 
months.  Producers  who  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram have  to  stay  out  of  dairying  for  5  years, 
thus  dairy  farmers  have  made  great  strides  to 
deal  with  the  domestic  surplus  we  face  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

So  far  in  1986,  the  major  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  facing  the  dairy  farmer  have 
included  the  reduction  In  tfie  price-support 
level,  product  markets  demoralized  in  anticipa- 
tion of  April  1  and  July  1  price-support  reduc- 
ttons  and  the  end  of  the  Diversion  Program. 

Yet,  despite  the  scenario  just  presented,  a 
plan  has  been  announced  by  which  Masstock 
International  will  set  up  a  string  of  dairies  in 
southwest  Georgia  with  an  initial  $6  millton  in- 
vestment and  an  initial  1,000  new  dairy  cows. 
Part  of  that  investment,  $4.5  millton,  is  being 
financed  by  tax-free  bonds  issued  by  Macon 
County,  GA.  Eventually  this  firm  intends  to 
milk  10,000  to  20,000  new  dairy  cows  in  their 
operation. 

It  is  a  foolish  policy  to  have  taxpayers 
spend  milltons  of  dollars  to  try  to  control  milk 
production  at  the  same  time  we're  giving  tax 
breaks  to  foreign  companies  to  start  new  dairy 
operations.  This  completely  defeats  ttie  pur- 
pose of  industrial  development  bonds  and  is  a 
tax  loophole  whtoh  must  be  ctosed. 
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The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  woukl 
put  a  $250,000  limit  on  industrial  devetopment 
bonds  used  to  buy  land,  dairy  equipment,  and 
Nvestock  for  first-time  farmers,  and  most  im- 
portant. It  woukj  impose  a  complete  ban  on 
these  companies  from  using  tax-free  industrial 
devetopntent  bonds  to  start  new  herds. 

This  is  a  problem  whtoh  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. I  believe  that  the  industiial  devetop- 
ment bonds  shouM  be  used  for  their  original 
purpose  and  not  to  further  increase  milk  pro- 
ductton  when  our  Govemment  is  already 
spending  funds  to  reduce  our  mUk  surpluses. 

A  SALUTE  TO  LADY  LIBERTY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1988 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  beautiful  poem 
written  by  Miss  Frances  Paula  Garistina.  This 
poem  Is  written  to  salute  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  honor  of  Lady  Liberty's  upcoming  100th 
birthday.  Miss  Garistina  is  a  member  of  the 
Rockville  Centre  Fortnightly  Qub  whtoh  was 
founded  in  1898.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  rep- 
resent a  constituent  wtx>  has  such  a  fine 
sense  of  our  Natton's  spirit  and  pride. 

Ah  Oox  TO  THX  Statui  op  LmaxT 
To  all  the  things  we  knew  so  well. 
To  all  our  kin  we  bade  farewell. 
A  tearful  adieu  to  our  native  sod 
As  westward  bound  our  ship  did  plod. 
Across  the  Atlantic  so  broad  and  deep. 
To  take  ua  to  America  a  promise  to  keep 
Of  new  hope,  new  life,  new  expectation 
In  a  land  alx>und  with  inspiration. 
A  rough  trip,  a  long  voyage. 
A  l>ewlldered  scramble  (or  our  luggage. 
Our  hearts  aflutter  with  Joy  and  fear. 
But.  O  dear  Ood,  at  last  we're  here! 
In  Bight  of  America  with  streeu  of  gold; 
Where  there  is  no  hunger  we  are  told; 
Where  Freedom  rings  and  JoIm  al>ound. 
And  happiness  U  all  around. 
Our  ship  approaches  in  the  dark, 
Our  eyes  are  lifted  to  the  spark 
Of  the  torch  held  high  in  hand 
By  the  goddess  of  our  new  land. 
Unknown  to  us  at  the  time. 
That  stately  figure  so  sublime 
Was  to  be  for  us  a  symbol  bright; 
For  millions,  a  hope  in  freedom's  might! 
There  she  stands  so  grand  and  tall 
To  welcome  us  t>oth  big  and  small. 
In  her  noble  hand  a  declaration 
Of  rlghU  that  formed  a  great  new  nation. 
To  all  newcomers  to  her  shores 
She  opens  up  so  many  doors 
To  Life,  and  Ut>erty.  and  Happiness 
And  any  measure  of  success. 
Tears  sped  on— Americans  we  became 
And  learned  that  Lll>erty  was  her  name; 
That  for  many  years  she  lighted  the  shore 
For  those  to  come  for  ever  more. 
As  we  sailed  by  her  into  the  bay 
On  that  far-off  and  distant  day. 
I  was.  then,  not  at  all  aware 
That  many  a  time  I'd  be  back  there, 
To  teU  Miss  Uberty  that  she  is  to  me 
A  symbol  of  the  land  of  the  free. 
My  aching  heart  of  years  of  yore 
Is  now  full  of  gratitude  and  more; 
For  the  great  land  she  symbolizes 
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This  new  American  idealises; 

And  raises  a  voice  to  shout  and  sing; 

"Ood  Bleu  America"— Let  Freedom  Ring! 

Ever  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O  Ood.  our  counry  'tis  of  Thee. 

May  your  torch  gleam  bright,  O  Liberty, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of 

the  free. 
For  one  hundred  years  you  played  your  part 
For  those  who  came  with  an  open  heart. 
O  Hope  of  the  many  millions  more, 
Yea— E'er  lift  thy  lamp  beside  the  golden 

door! 

—Frances  Paula  Oaristlna 
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student  and  American  citizan.  I  ask  my  cot- 
leagues  to  please  join  with  ma  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  the  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EAOLE  SCOUT 
NICHOLAS  W.  YEVITZ  III 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  PXirif 8YLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOTT8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  young  rtian  from  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ntohoias  W.  Yevitz  III.  I  am  pieaaed  to  bring 
Ntok  to  the  attontton  of  my  colleagues  since 
he  has  been  chosen  for  promotton  to  the  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout  at  a  ceremony  on  June  7, 
1986,  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Scranton. 

After  advancing  through  Cub  Scouts  and 
obtaining  the  An'ow  of  Light.  Cub  Scouting's 
highest  achievement,  Nick  joined  Troop  84  in 
1963.  In  earning  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout,  Nick 
has  obtained  all  12  skill  awards,  33  merit 
badges,  the  Light  is  Life  religious  award  for 
Eastern  Rite  Catholic  Scouts,  and  numerous 
other  Scouting  honors,  including  election  into 
the  Order  of  the  An'ow.  For  his  Eagle  servtoe 
project,  Ntok  organized  and  conducted  a 
beautification  project  at  the  cemetery  of  St. 
John's  Byzantine  Catholic  Church.  During  his 
tenure  with  the  ti'oop,  Ntok  has  attended  the 
1985  National  Scout  Jamboree  at  Camp  A.P. 
Hill,  Virginia,  summer  camp  at  Goose  Pond 
Scout  Reservation,  and  numerous  hikes,  in- 
cluding the  Valley  Forge  Historical  Trail  and 
Gettysburg  Historical  Trail,  campouts  and 
other  Scouting  activities.  Last  year  he  was 
elected  to  serve  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Scranton  during 
Scout  Week  in  Government.  Ntok  is  presentiy 
serving  as  a  pati'ol  leader  of  the  Wolf  Pack 
Patrol.  He  is  an  eighth-grade  honors  student 
at  East  Scranton  Intermediate  School  where 
he  is  active  in  school  activities.  In  March,  he 
was  awarded  second  place  in  ttie  Pennsylva- 
nia Juntor  Academy  of  Science  Fair  for  his 
study  of  turtles.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
East  Scranton  Ball  Club  since  1980,  first  with 
their  farm  league,  then  with  their  Littie  League, 
and  now  Is  playing  with  their  Babe  Ruth  Club. 
He  was  selected  to  play  on  the  1984  and 
1985  all-star  teams,  and  the  days  that  his 
team  is  not  playing,  he  is  often  at  the  ball  field 
complex  as  a  spectator,  cheering  others  on  to 
vtotory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  join 
with  the  residents  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  in  congratulating  Ntohoias  W.  Yevitz  III 
on  the  occaaton  of  his  obtaining  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout.  Ntok  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
an  outstanding  Scout,  community  member. 


HONOR  PROMISES  MADE  TO 
AMERICA'S  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  PEmtSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  COUQHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Roo- 
sevelt's National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  raises  a  tot  of 
dust  around  here.  Maybe  we  need  to  be 
stirred  up  to  do  things  to  benefit  An^erica'a 
sentor  citizens.  All  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
urged  us  to  do  is  to  horKX  the  promises  w 
have  already  made  to  America's  senior  citi- 
zens to  provtoe  them  adequate  retirement 
income  and  health  care  security. 

America's  senkw  citizens  want  us  to  pre- 
serve their  Social  Security  and  Medtoare  bert- 
ents.  They  want  an  indeperxlent  Social  Securi- 
ty agency  and  safeguards  for  thteir  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds.  They  want  protection  from 
catastrophto  health  care  costs.  And  they  want 
us  to  guarantee  quality  care  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

This  Is  wttat  National  Contmittee  members 
are  telling  me  when  they  write  me  letters  at 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  request.  They  are  thoughtful 
and  well-Informed.  This  is  a  great  servtoe  to 
us  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  represent  Amer- 
toans  of  all  ages. 

My  colleagues  who  criticize  tt>e  National 
Committee  for  so-called  scare  tactics  are 
missing  the  point.  The  reaaon  over  3  million 
Americans  have  become  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  and  support  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
efforts  with  contributtons  is  because  Vhvf 
agree  with  him  that  the  problems  are  indeed 
scary.  They  want  someone  like  Mr.  Roosevelt 
who  will  fight  to  protect  their  benetits  and  who 
will  not  rest  until  he  i 


Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  members  have  been 
Instrumental  in  slowing  down  Medtoare  premi- 
um increases,  restraining  doctor's  fees  and 
guaranteeing  the  Social  Security  COLA.  The 
National  Committee  is  not  an  enemy  but  an 
ally  to  those  of  us  who  want  to  protect  sentor 
citizens  from  cuts. 

I  for  one  am  joining  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
memt>ers  in  this  latest  campaign  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  Medtoare  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive In  hospitals.  I  want  to  praise  him  for  his 
recent  initiative  to  educate  his  members  about 
their  rights  to  quality  hospital  care  and  how  to 
appeal  if  they  receive  poor  quality  care.  And  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  need  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  Medicare  patients. 

Mr.  RooeeveH  speaks  for  millions  of  senior 
citizens.  I  respect  Nm  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Committee.  I  want  to  work  with  them 
to  preserve  Social  Security  and  Medtoare  for 
all  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
GLORIA  WALL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIFORinA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Gloria  Wall,  one  of  my  dis- 
trict's leading  businesswomen,  \wtK>  will  be 
honored  for  her  many  contributions  to  the 
community  by  the  Harbor  District  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  their  10th  annual  "Citi- 
zen of  the  Year"  dinner  on  May  17,  1986  in 
San  Pedro,  CA. 

Bom  on  Terminal  Island,  CA,  in  1920,  Gloria 
Wall  attended  the  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Ele- 
mentary School  and  Junior  High  School.  She 
then  went  to  Immaculate  Heart  High  School 
and  College.  She  received  a  business  degree 
from  Immaculate  Heart  College,  wtiere  she 
minoredin  music. 

In  the  1940's,  Gloria  Wall  married  Andy 
Wall.  Togettier,  they  had  five  children.  While 
her  cNMren  were  at  school,  Mrs.  Wall  was 
active  in  ttie  parents  dub  and  was  a  substitute 
teacher.  She  also  was  a  member  of  tf>e  Altar 
Society,  and  sang  with  the  senior  choir  at  the 
Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  CfHjrch. 

In  addition  to  her  fine  wor1(  as  a  mother  and 
church  leader,  Gloria  Wall,  has  been  a  very 
successful  businesswoman.  Along  with  her 
late  husbarxj,  Andy,  she  purchased  the  Al 
Larson  Boat  Shop  &  Marina  in  1959.  Today, 
she  is  president  of  ttie  Al  Larson  Boat  Shop  & 
Marina,  the  owner  of  the  Oyster  Wharf  Res- 
taurant &  San  Pedro  Marina,  and  on  Vne  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Catalina. 

Gkxia  Wail,  in  additk>n  to  running  several 
fkxirishing  businesses,  and  t>eing  an  active 
parent  and  church  leader,  has  devoted  time 
arxJ  energy  to  a  numt)er  of  community  activi- 
ties. A  short  list  of  her  community  activities, 
would  IrKlude  her  position  as  a  director  of  the 
Bay  Hartxx  Hospital  and  a  member  of  ttie  San 
Pedro  Historical  Society.  Clearly,  it  would  take 
far  too  much  time  to  list  all  ttie  contritxjtions 
that  Gkxia  Wall  has  given  to  the  people  of 
San  Pedro  and  ttie  neighboring  communities.  I 
am  sure  ttiat  Mrs.  Wall  will  continue  to  be  a 
positive  force  in  San  Pedro's  business,  reli- 
gkxis  and  civk:  organizatk>ns. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  my  wife,  Lee,  joins 
me  in  congratulating  Gloria  Wall  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion.  She  is  truly  deserving  of  this 
special  recognitnn  by  ttie  Hartxx  District  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  We  wish  Gkxia, 
her  chiMren— Andy,  Jack,  George,  Chris  and 
Ten,  and  her  grandchiklren — John,  Andrea, 
Kirstin,  Davkj,  Lisa,  Jeffrey,  Heattier,  and  Lyri- 
da,  continued  success  and  all  the  best  in  the 
years  atiead. 


THE  JOHN  A.  GANNON  CENTER 
FOR  BURNS  AND  TRAUMA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1986 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   trauma,   the 
result  of  a  sudden,  serious,  and  life  threaten- 
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ing  injury,  strikes  69  millkxi  Americans  each 
year.  It  is  ttie  leading  cause  of  death  for 
people  under  the  age  of  40.  Often,  the  differ- 
ence between  life  or  death  rests  on  ttie  qual- 
ity, swiftness,  and  decisiveness  of  care  re- 
ceived immediately  after  an  injury,  a  time 
known  as  "the  Goklen  Hour,"  the  moments 
immediately  folkiwing  a  car  crash,  industrial 
accklent  a  fall  or  a  fire. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  area  has  t>een  fortu- 
nate. Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hospital 
tias  received  national  distinction  for  the  quality 
of  its  trauma  care  fadlity.  Meeting  rigorous 
standards  for  quality,  performance,  and  orga- 
nizatkxi,  Cleveland  Metro  is  verified  as  a  level 
I  trauma  center  by  ttie  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  recognizing  Metro's  capacity  to  pro- 
vkje  ttie  necessary  surgeons,  staff,  fadlities, 
and  technology  to  deliver  swift,  effKient,  life- 
saving  care,  24  hours  a  day. 

Recently,  Cleveland  Metro  enhanced  its 
ability  to  provide  swift  care  to  bum  vKtims 
with  ttie  groundbreaking  for  ttie  new  John  A. 
Gannon  Center  for  Bums  and  Trauma  Wrth 
the  constructkxi  of  a  two-story  addition  to  the 
south  buiMing  of  the  hospital  and  the  reloca- 
tk>n  of  the  bum  unit  and  surgical  intensive 
care  unit,  t>um  patients  will  be  provided  in- 
stant access  to  surgrcal  and  emergency  serv- 
Kes.  A  heliport  will  be  situated  on  the  roof  of 
ttie  additkxi,  increasing  the  speed  with  whk:h 
txim  patients  can  be  treated. 

John  A.  Gannon,  for  wtiom  ttie  new  center 
is  named,  has  served  ttie  Greater  Cleveland 
area  as  a  firefighter  for  more  ttian  30  years.  I 
am  honored  to  conskjer  Jack  a  friend,  a  man 
wliose  contributk>n  to  ttie  quality  of  life  in  our 
area  can  never  be  underestimated.  Through 
his  dedicated  and  generous  spirit  and  his  un- 
compromising sense  of  purpose,  Jack  Gannon 
has  become  a  model  of  achievement  and 
community  spirit,  a  leader  and  an  inspiration. 

As  preskjent  of  Cleveland  Firefighters  Local 
93,  Jack  devoted  himself  to  the  tasks  of  im- 
proving ttie  quality  of  care  needed  in  bum  and 
trauma  units.  His  commitment  has  continued, 
through  years  of  service  in  Cuyahoga  County. 
He  is  a  past  vice  preskjent  of  the  Clevelarid 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Ohk}  AFL-CIO,  and 
former  intematk>nal  vk:e  preskJent  of  the  Inter- 
national Associatron  of  Firefighters'  largest 
district.  He  was  still  fighting  fires  with  the  busi- 
est engine  company  in  Cleveland  wtien  he 
was  elected  to  ttie  presklency  of  the  lAFF  in 
1980. 

As  a  trustee  of  ttie  Cuyahoga  County  hospi- 
tal system  in  ttie  1970's,  Jack  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  burn  unit  at  Cleveland 
Metro,  so  it  is  very  appropriate  ttiat  ttie  new 
and  expanded  txjm  and  trauma  center  t>en- 
amed  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  all  ttie 
Members  of  ttie  House  will  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  appreciatkxi  for  ttie  servKes  of  fire- 
fighters such  as  Jack  Gannon.  I  know  ttiat  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  Jack  Gannon's 
deep  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
our  trauma  servKses  will  always  be  appreciat- 
ed. His  service  and  commitment  represent  the 
best  ctiaracteristks  of  concern  and  caring, 
and  his  efforts  will  tiave  ttie  added  distinctk>n 
of  saving  lives.  Wtiat  nobler  gift  tias  any  man 
to  offer? 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  LaZARD. 
JR. 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Jack  LaZard,  Jr.,  Manager-Postmaster  of 
Brooklyn  Management  Sectkxial  Center  is 
leaving  the  Brooklyn  community,  moving  on  to 
greater  challenges.  His  area  of  responsibility 
included  postal  fadlities  in  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island  communities  with  a  work  force 
of  6,500  employees.  Even  though  his  tenure 
in  Brooklyn  has  been  brief,  his  accomplish- 
ments have  been  many. 

The  goal  of  every  postmaster  is  to  make 
their  offrce  number  one.  LaZard  was  no  ex- 
ceptkxi,  but  he  was  exceptksnal.  He  achieved 
his  goal. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to  Brooklyn 
Post  Offree  in  1984  and  1985  for  outstanding 
Express  Mail  performance,  reductions  in  sK^k 
leave  usage,  and  industrial  acckJents.  La- 
Zard's  long  list  of  achievements  include  ttie 
opening  of  five  motMie  postal  units,  two  postal 
convenience  centers,  stamp  vending  ma- 
chines in  post  offrce  lobbies,  deployment  of 
over  50,000  postal  kx^k  boxes,  open  house 
and  tour  marketing.  He  has  uplifted  emptoy- 
ees  morale  by  initiating  ttie  first  Annual  Em- 
ployee Recognition  Day,  the  Emptoyee  Image 
Program,  and  promoting  an  aggressive  Safety 
Awareness  Program. 

Jack  LaZard,  Jr.'s  distinguished  postal 
career  began  37  years  ago  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 
Possessing  a  keen  mind,  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  having  tremendous  perseverance, 
he  developed  ttie  wherewithal  ttiat  qualified 
him  for  advancements  through  the  ranks  from 
distributk>n  cleric  in  1949  to  management  posi- 
tion in  1966. 

His  climb  from  then  on  was  meteoric.  Fore- 
man of  mails,  foreman  of  statk>n  operatk>ns, 
manager  and  assistant  superintendent  of  sta- 
trens  and  branches,  acting  acounting  assistant 
and  finance  examiner  highlight  his  early 
career. 

Successive  advancements  later  made  him 
superintendent  of  mail  processing  at  St.  Louis, 
MO  Bulk  Mail  Center,  postmaster  of  Fkxis- 
sant.  Ml  and  Sectkxial  Center  Manager/Post- 
master of  East  St.  Louis,  IL  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  206  associate  post  offnes.  In 
each  of  these  management  pcsitkins,  he  has 
served  with  enthusiasm,  creative  ability  and 
vision  in  a  manner  that  increased  ttie  efficien- 
cy of  ttie  Postal  Sennce. 

Eariy  in  life  Jack  realized  ttie  importance  of 
edcuation  and  excellence.  He  received  a  4- 
year  academk:  scholarship  to  St  Louis  univer- 
sity. Nevertheless,  family  and  military  commit- 
ments prevented  him  from  completing  ttie  4- 
year  curriculum.  But  he  never  lost  hope.  While 
in  the  military  on  spedal  assignment  as  a 
cryptographer  for  counter  intelligence.  Jack 
continued  his  formal  educatkxi.  He  completed 
several  college  courses  \Mtiile  statkxied  in  ttie 
Pacifk:. 

Years  later.  Jack  LaZard  dkJ  attain  that  B.A. 
degree,  as  well  as  a  master's  degree  in  man- 
agement and  publk:  administratk>n  from  Web- 
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tt6r  Univwatty  in  Minoufl.  He  has  damon- 
siratad  hit  appradatkxt  for  aducatton  on  many 
occasions.  At  postal  training  sominarSi  ha  is 
such  a  dynamic  fadtitator  that  his  workshops 
are  over  subscribad. 

ExtarKing  a  helping  hand  typifies  Jack's 
community  involvament.  That  involvement  has 
earned  his  countless  achievamant  awards  and 
recognitkxi  for  his  unsatfish  support  tendered 
to  organizations  in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  community  organizatkxts  Indude 
presklent  of  the  Better  Brooklyn  Committee, 
board  of  directors  of  the  Navy  Yard  Boys 
Qub,  Rotary  Irrtematkxial,  and  American  Red 
Cross,  Cancer  Sodety,  East  St  Louis  Jay- 
cees.  Rorissant  Valley  lOwanis  Oub,  and  the 
IMonsignor  Butler  Neighborhood  Program.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Natkxial  Assodatton  of 
Postmasters. 

Ttie  combinatkxi  of  qualities  ttiat  have 
thrust  Jack  from  the  ranks  to  one  of  the  high. 
est  pinnades  in  the  Postal  Servk^e  are  truly 
remarkable  in  a  postal  career.  Deep  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  organizatkxial  and 
administrative  briilance,  sagacity,  ek)quence, 
and  charity,  have  all  blended  in  this  man  to 
produce  an  amalgam  of  excellence. 

Jack,  we  wish  you  well,  k>ng  life  and  lasting 
prosperity.  Your  job  here  was  outstanding. 
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quaintad  with  his  community  work.  In  1963,  I 
salactad  him  as  ona  of  two  senkx  intams 
from  the  21st  District  of  Ohk).  Mr.  Holtoway 
came  to  Capitoi  HHI  for  1  week  to  obsarva  tha 
democratic  process  here  In  tha  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  K  was  both  a  piaasura  and  an 
honor  to  know  Edward  Holk>way.  I  congratu- 
late his  tovety  wife  Cynthia  and  his  family  on 
his  reMipt  of  a  1986  Humanitarian  Award.  I 
wouM  like  the  Record  to  reflect  my  prkla  in 
the  accomplishments  of  Edward  Holk>way,  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Clevaland,  OH  and  a 
fine  man. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
HOLLOWAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Edward  L  Holtoway  of 
Cleveland,  a  fine  citizen,  civic  leader  and  edu- 
cator, wtio  was  recently  honored  t>y  ttie  Ohk) 
Educatx)n  Associatk>n  with  ttie  posthumous 
presentatkxi  of  a  1986  Human  Relations 
Award.  The  award  was  accepted  by  his 
wMow,  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Holloway,  at  ttie  Ohk) 
Educatk>n  Assodatkxi  Awards  Banquet  hekl 
on  May  2,  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  award  is  a  fitting 
dimax  to  Mr.  Holk)way's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fieM  of  educatk)n.  He  retired  in 
1975  from  ttie  Cleveland  publk:  school  system 
after  a  teactiing  career  of  over  30  years.  Over 
and  beyond  his  classroom  work,  Mr.  Holk>way 
had  been  active  in  several  teacher  organiza- 
tions and  as  a  k)bt>yist  for  educatkxi  with  gov- 
emmental  agencies. 

He  has  honored  in  1966  for  distinguished 
servtte  with  the  North  Eastern  Ohk>  Teadiers 
Assodatwn;  in  1972,  for  outstanding  service 
on  the  executive  committee  of  classroom 
teachers  of  the  Ohk)  Educatkxi  Associatk)n. 
He  received  a  citatkxi  from  ttie  Natkxial  Edu- 
catk)n  Assodatx)n  for  servkse  as  a  delegate 
and  member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
and  Mrs.  Hoitoway  attended  the  natk)nal  con- 
ventkxis  for  25  consecutive  years,  often  as 
delegates.  In  1982,  Mr.  Holk>way's  alma 
mater,  Illinois  State  University,  cited  him  for 
outstanding  servkre  in  the  community,  and  in 
1985,  he  received  an  honorary  bachekx's 
degree  from  Vne  Eklertiostel  Program  at  the 
university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Edward   Holk>way  and  was  well-ac- 
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Workers  International  Unton  will  continue  to 
grow  and  serve  an  Important  roia  in  our  aoda- 

ty. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  bast  wishes  to  tha 
Bakery,  Confectionary  &  Tobacco  Workers 
Intemattonal  Union  and  to  wish  its  mambafs 
good  fortune  as  they  enter  their  second  cen- 
tury of  sennce. 


THE     lOOTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
BAKERY  AND  TOBACCO 

WORKERS  UNION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  rmasTLVAKiA 

»  THE  HOUSE  or  RJEPRB8EHTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  privi- 
lege today  to  commend  the  Bakery,  Confec- 
tionery &  Tobacco  Workers  International 
Unkxi  on  the  occaskxi  of  that  unkxi's  100th 
anniversary  as  a  social  and  economic  force  in 
this  country. 

Ttie  Pittsixjrgh  area,  virhich  I  represent  has 
a  k)ng  history  of  labor  unk)ns  and  is  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  the  modem  labor  move- 
ment One  of  the  founding  segments  of  \what 
is  now  the  Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 
Wori^ers  International  Unk)n  was  the  Journey- 
men Bakers  National  and  was  founded  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1886. 

These  workers  began  their  kxig  struggle  for 
social  reform  and  economk:  justice  In  difficult 
times.  Ttie  late  19th  century  was  an  era 
marked  by  strife  as  emptoyers  often  tried  any 
means  to  stow  their  workers'  efforts  to  band 
together  in  pursuit  of  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  better  working  conditions. 

However,  the  trade  unionists  prevailed  in 
ttieir  organizing  and  collective  bargaining  ef- 
forts and,  as  they  signed  each  new  emptoyer 
to  a  contract,  they  extended  to  that  empk>yer 
the  privilege  of  using  the  unk>n  lat)el  which 
became  both  a  symtx)l  of  quality  workmanship 
and  a  signal  to  ttie  general  public  that  the 
product  was  made  under  fair  working  condi- 
tions. 

Down  through  the  years,  ttie  untons  of 
bakery  and  tobacco  workers  pwneered  a 
broad  range  of  economic  and  sodal  rights  for 
their  members.  They  broke  new  ground  when 
ttiey  merged  in  1978  to  form  the  Bakery,  Con- 
fectionery &  Tobacco  Woriters  International 
Unk)n,  because  changing  economk:  conditkxis 
were  giving  birth  to  similar  mergers  of  major 
tobacco  and  baking  companies.  So  these 
untonists  have  shown  that  they  are  flexible 
and  can  adjust  to  the  dianging  needs  of  ttie 
times. 

Throughout  this  first  century,  the  Bakery, 
Confectionery  &  Tobacco  Woriters  Internation- 
al Unton  has  been  remarkably  effective  in  rais- 
ing ttie  standard  of  living  of  its  members  and 
ttie  quality  of  life  of  ttie  Nation  as  a  wtiole  by 
ensuring  fair  labor  practices  and  quality  work- 
manship. Based  on  ttiis  record,  I  am  confident 
ttiat  ttie  Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 


NATIONAL  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TORE 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  OP  KIPRESEirr  ATIVtS 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lika  to 
ttiank  ttie  gentieman  from  Maryland,  tha  co- 
chairman  of  ttie  Helsinki  Commisskxi  and  my 
oosponsor  on  ttiis  resolution  for  his  leadership 
and  unflagging  efforts,  and  ttie  gentieman 
from  l^ew  Yori(  [Mr.  Oilman]  and  ttie  gentie- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  for  tt.eir 
conttibution  in  making  ttiis  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort 

I  recentty  had  ttie  honor  of  meeting  Or. 
Yalena  Bonner,  wife  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  a  leader  in  ttie  fight  tor  freedom  in  her 
own  right.  Dr.  Bonner  was  in  ttie  United  States 
to  obtain  the  medKal  tteattnent  she  so  des- 
perately needed,  whk:h  she  could  not  get  In 
ttie  Soviet  Unton.  Dr.  Bonner  took  advantage 
of  ttie  opportunity  to  visit  witti  her  chiklren, 
who  reskle  in  Boston,  and  witti  Members  of 
Congress  wtio  are  concerned  with  her  fata, 
and  ttiat  of  her  husband.  The  fact  ttiat  Dr. 
Bonner  was  allowed  to  leave  at  all,  even  tem- 
porarily and  without  her  husband,  was  most 
likely  ttie  resuK  of  ttie  intensive  campaign 
launched  by  governments  and  indivkluals  ttie 
worid  over  wfio  are  concerned  with  ttie  issue 
of  human  rights,  and  appalled  by  ttie  treat- 
ment ttie  Soviets  accord  ttiose  citizens  who 
dare  to  vok»  ttieir  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished party  line. 

But  Dr.  Bonner  must  retum  to  ttie  internal 
exile  she  shares  with  her  noted  husband. 
Nobel  Prize  laureate  Andrei  Sakharov.  Iron- 
ically, she  is  scheduled  to  retum  on  Andrei 
Sakharov  Day.  It  is  a  crime  of  international 
proportion  ttiat  ttiese  two  indivkjuals  shoukl 
be  so  pooriy  treated  by  ttieir  country  of  birth. 
Separated  from  ttieir  families,  sentenced  to  in- 
ternal exile  for  more  ttian  6  years  in  a  dosed 
city,  cut  off  from  nearty  all  communteation, 
denied  necessary  medk:al  treatinent  ttiese 
two  indivkluals  still  maintain  ttieir  courageous 
stance. 

It  is  important  ttiat  we  dedare  a  national 
commemorative  day  on  Dr.  Sakharov's  tiirtti- 
day  to  honor  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
Bonner,  and  all  others  wtio  suffer  under  the 
oppressive  Soviet  regime.  This  signals  ttie  So- 
viets ttiat  no  matter  how  tightty  ttie  govenv 
ment  may  try  to  contain  internal  dissent  the 
courage  of  the  dissklents,  ttie  refuseniks,  will 
shine  like  a  beacon  for  all  ttie  worid  to  see. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  HENDRICKS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  an  exceptional  American,  a 
remarKable  woman  wtio  has  advanced  the 
American  dream  in  her  own  life. 

Helen  Hendricks  has  enriched  our  society, 
arnj  the  Queens  community  in  particular,  by 
investing  inspiratk>n  and  perspiration  to  help 
young  people  prepare  to  assume  roles  as 
constructive  citizens,  effective  leaders,  and 
productive  memt}ers  of  their  professions. 
Through  her  work,  she  has  helped  countless 
young  Americans  buikj  their  opportunity  for 
professional  success  and  community  service. 

Always  a  professional  in  outlook  and  stand- 
ards Helen  Hendricks  began  her  career  as  a 
Secretary  in  ttie  dean  of  Students  Office  at 
Queens  Ck)llege  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  There,  with  great  patience  and  humor, 
she  challenged  students  to  set  and  achieve 
goals  for  tf>eir  own  arxl  their  community's  ben- 
efit. Her  k>yalty  and  respect  for  the  academic 
community,  and  her  genuine  love  and  regard 
for  the  university  family,  were  evkjent  in  every 
contact  she  had.  in  every  role  and  responsibil- 
ity sf>e  carried  out 

Living  tine  values  she  preached,  Helen  con- 
tinued her  own  education  at  Queens  College 
and  was  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  in 
1978.  Following  that,  she  was  appointed  as 
an  Assistant  to  the  dean  and  Advisor  of  Pre:- 
Law.  Pre-Medrcine  and  Pre-Business  students. 
In  ttiat  capacity,  she  has  gukjed,  encouraged, 
and  motivated  hundreds  of  minority  and 
women  students  to  the  successful  entoy  and 
completk>n  of  graduate  professional  educa- 
tion. 

Helen  Hendrick's  example  affirms  the  value 
of  integrity,  hard  work,  love  of  learning,  and 
love  of  humankind.  She  is  proof  that  one 
person  can  make  a  difference,  because  her 
contribution  has  made  a  difference  for  genera- 
tions of  students  in  my  distiict  and  my  city, 
and  will  continue  to  make  a  difference  through 
succeeding  gerierations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  Queens  Col- 
lege students  Helen  helped  turn  to  tl>e  good.  I 
am  especially  proud  now  to  join  in  applauding 
her  achievements  and  her  contiibutions. 
Queens  College  and  its  alumni  will  honor 
Helen  Hendricks,  by  creating  a  scholarship 
fund  in  her  name  at  a  celebration  dinrfer  in 
Queens  on  May  17.  It  is  a  most  fitting  tribute.  I 
am  happy  to  join  in  tfie  applause,  and  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commending  her 
for  the  example  she  has  set  and  continues  to 

set  for  all  of  us. 
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today  to  congratijiate  Provkjence  College's 
Class  of  1961  on  their  25th  Anniversary.  This 
fine  group  of  men  deserve  special  recognitkjn 
because  of  the  many  outstanding  leaders  it 
has  provkled  to  the  Rhode  Island  community. 
Its  members  represent  top-notch  profession- 
als in  the  fieMs  of  business,  law,  medicine  and 
social  servk:es. 

It's  not  hard  for  me  to  time-machine  my 
memory  back  to  what  was  happening  25 
years  ago  when  these  men  were  receiving 
their  diplomas. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  was  the 
year  I  first  entered  Congress.  For  as  much  as 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  to  be  the  Nation's 
number  one  news  story  of  the  time,  I'm  afrakl 
there  were  a  few  other  headlines  that  year. 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  our  president.  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  were 
reaching  alarming  lows  and  culminating  in  tfie 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  in  the  air,  Alan  Shephard 
flew  the  first  United  States  manual  suborbital 
space  flight.  On  the  ground,  people  were 
dancing  the  Hully-Gully  and  listening  to 
"Where  the  Boys  Are."  The  Yankees  beat  the 
Reds  in  the  Worid  Series  to  become  base- 
ball's best  for  the  year. 

That's  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  that 
anxiously  awaited  these  young  men.  It  was  up 
to  them  to  determine  what  contiibutions  they 
would  make.  Judging  by  their  achievements 
and  energies  spent  helping  the  surrounding 
community  over  the  past  25  years.  I'd  say 
they  did  pretty  well  for  themselves.  Again, 
congratulations. 
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Equally  disturbing  is  Saudi  Arabia's  open 
endorsement  of  the  PLO,  another  bastion  of 
terrorist  activity.  Saudi  support  for  the  PLO  is 
substantial:  $28  millk>n  last  year  alone. 

The  United  States  must  not  reward  such  ac- 
tions with  our  latest  military  hardware.  The 
President's  arms  sale  request  includes  Side- 
winder air-to-air  and  Harpoon  antiship  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  800  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles. Because  the  Stinger  is  a  shoulder-fired 
weapon,  it  has  been  described  as  an  ideal 
weapon  for  terrorists.  Selling  800  of  these 
weapons  to  a  nation  that  overtly  supports 
Libya  and  Vne  PLO  is  certainly  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate my  opposition  to  this,  or  any  other,  arms 
sale  that  compromises  U.S.  national  security 
interests. 
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profession  and  his  dednation  to  colleagues 
and  friends. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CLASS  OF  1961  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE COLLEGE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  horrar  that  I  speak  before  my  colleagues 


THE  SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  overwfielmingly  approved  H.J.  Res. 
589,  disapproving  the  sale  of  our  latest  tech- 
nology missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolutk>n,  I  am 
pleased  that  It  passed  by  such  a  decisive 
margin.  The  356-to-62  vote  sends  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Saudis  that  their  foreign  policy 
does  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Congress.  While 
certainly  more  moderate  than  many  of  the 
MkJdIe  Eastern  nations.  Saudi  Arabia  has  still 
taken  actions  and  stands  hostile  to  United 
States  foreign  policy  interests. 

The  Saudis  were  quite  vocal  last  month  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  United  States  retali- 
atory raid  on  Tripoli.  Libya  is  a  known  sponsor 
of  terrorism  throughout  the  worid.  It  also  has 
as  its  goal  the  destruction  of  the  Nation  of 
Israel.  Saudi  Arabia's  support  of  Libya  is  long- 
standing. Even  prior  to  the  United  States  air 
strike,  the  Saudis  vowed  to  replenish  any 
losses  to  Libya  resulting  from  United  States 
economic  sanctions. 

In  addition  to  its  stand  on  Libya,  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  to  undermine  United  States 
efforts  to  help  achieve  a  lasting  Arab-Israeli 
peace.  The  Saudis  opposed  Vhe  Camp  David 
process,  and  to  this  day  they  continue  to 
punish  Egypt  for  making  peace  with  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  lead  the  Arab  boy- 
cott of  Israel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR. 
PRANKEL 


GENE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Eugene  Frankel.  who  passed  away  on  May  6. 

Gene  served  ft^om  1980  to  1985  on  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  specializing  in  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  all  profited  from  his  expert  counsel 
during  this  period  when  he  was  a  senior 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Development  and  Applications. 

Gene  had  a  distinguished  career  in  tmth 
scholarship  and  public  service.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  a  senior  analyst  in  the  Sci- 
ence, Education,  and  Transportation  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
where  he  had  just  completed  the  direction  of 
two  major  studies:  "Demographic  Trends  and 
the  Scientific  and  Engineering  Work  Force" 
and  "Research  Funding  as  an  Investment: 
Can  We  Measure  the  Returns?"  These  stijd- 
ies  were  performed  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology's  Task 
Force  on  Science  Policy,  and  they  will  sen/e 
as  important  inputs  to  the  Task  Force's  com- 
prehensive 2-year  review  of  the  Nation's  sci- 
ence policy. 

Prior  to  his  congressional  service.  Gene 
worked  for  3  years  as  program  manager  and 
polk:y  analyst  in  renewable  energy  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  the 
history  of  science  from  Princeton  University 
and  a  master's  degree  in  physics  from  Rut- 
ger's  University,  Gene  taught  both  physk» 
and  the  history  of  science  at  Trinity  College  in 
Hartford  and  technology  studies  for  the  Five 
College  Consortium— Amherst,  Hampshire 
College,  Mount  Holyoke.  Smith,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts — in  the  Amherst- 
Northampton  regton. 

My  wife.  Nancy,  and  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers and  congressional  staff  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  Gene's  wife.  Jane,  his  son, 
Gabriel,  and  to  other  meml)ers  of  his  family. 
We  shall  always  value  his  contributions  to  his 


1986  PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  KicmoAH 
Of  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mk^igan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  gratitude  and  pride  that  I  join  the  Office 
of  Sennces  to  the  Aging  of  the  State  of  Mwhi- 
gan  in  honoring  a  very  special  program  and  its 
coordinators.  The  Adjacent  Generational  Ex- 
change Program  [AGE],  headquartered  in  the 
Royal  Oak  Senkx  Citizen  Center,  is  coordinat- 
ed by  Kay  Mueller  and  Marguerite  Kane.  Ms. 
Kane  is  the  senior  citizen  coordinator  for  the 
convnunity,  and  Ms  Mueller  is  the  AGE  pro- 
gram coordinator. 

Together,  these  women  have  developed  a 
program  that  has  provided  7.468  hours  of  vol- 
unteer akl  to  8,772  clients  in  Royal  Oak.  They 
have  trained  210  volunteers  to  provkle  assist- 
ance to  the  eMedy  residents  of  the  communi- 
ty. Ms.  Mueller  has  devek)ped  a  sophisticated 
volunteer  recruitment  and  monitoring  process 
which  inckjdes  a  careful  screening  process 
and  rigorous  training  program.  She  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  and  has  designed  the  ti-aining  pro- 
gram to  include  such  areas  as  biological  and 
psychok>gk»l  changes  of  aging.  communkM- 
tion  skills,  working  with  the  impaired,  handling 
emergencies,  and  understanding  Alzheimer's 


These  women  have  worked  diligently  to 
make  the  community  recognize  ttie  need  for 
volunteer  activity  in  the  field  of  aging  whteh  is 
faced  with  budget  cuts  and  a  greater  demand 
for  services  than  ever  before.  They  have  as- 
sembled and  trained  a  work  force  of  over  200 
people  who  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves 
in  the  servk»  of  others,  and  have  directed 
those  efforts  with  dedrcation  and  genuine  con- 
cern. Their  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
has  led  the  State  of  Michigan  Office  of  Serv- 
ices  to  the  Aging,  to  award  the  1986  Project 
Indepenoence  Award  to  Marguerite  Kane  and 
Kay  Mueller,  and  to  ttie  AGE  Program.  I  con- 
gratulate each  of  these  fine  women  and  all  of 
the  volunteers  wtw  have  worked  so  hard  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  so  many  of  our 
senkx  citizens,  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
endeavors. 


1986  TEACHER  BONUS  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxnois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  our 
educational  institutions  to  move  ahead  and 
meet  ttie  demarKte  of  tonrKxrow.  it  is  neces- 
sary that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  work 
of  our  teachers.  I  believe  our  teachers,  educa- 
tors of  our  chiklren  and  essential  components 
of  our  education  system,  deserve  increased 
recognitkMi.  To  assist  in  this  effort  I  have  initi- 
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ated  the  Fifth  Congressional  Distiict  Teacher 
Bonus  Award  Program. 

While  only  in  its  third  year,  this  program  has 
attracted  many  distinguished  participants  from 
throughout  my  congresswnal  district.  This  past 
Sahjrday,  May  10,  I  sponsored  an  awards 
breakfast  to  honor  this  year's  16  outstanding 
teachers.  They  were  recognized  for  being  in- 
stoumental  in  promoting  academk:  excellence 
in  their  respective  schools  and  for  exhibiting  a 
special  enthusiasm  for  ttie  teaching  profes- 
sion. Each  recipient  received  a  congressk>nal 
award  plaque  and  a  $50  savings  bond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  teachers  have 
been  selected  as  the  1986  Teacher  Bonus 
Award  winners:  Mr.  Robert  Graziano,  Industrial 
Skills  Center;  Mr.  Kenneth  Cink,  Fan'agut 
Career  Academy;  Ms.  Joyce  E.  Combest, 
Ptokard  Elementary  School:  Ms.  Winifred 
Bugyie,  John  Spry  Elementary  School;  Mrs. 
Elaine  Pro,  Burroughs  Elementary  School;  Mr. 
Edward  Krestel,  Dom  Elementary  School; 
Miss  Loretta  Mayes,  Wilkins  Junkx  High 
School;  Ms.  Ann  L  Fultz,  Holden  Elementary 
School;  Ms.  Janie  Daniels,  Bridgeport  Cattfoik: 
Academy;  Mrs.  Cheryl  Deau,  Marit  Sheridan 
Academy;  Sister  Bemadette  Schvach,  B.V.M., 
St  Odilo  Elementary  School;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Evers,  Curie  Meti'O  High  School;  Miss  Kath- 
leen Sheehy,  Nathan  Hale  School;  Mr.  Louis 
Rkxi,  Kennedy  High  School;  Miss  Leticia  L 
Gonzalez,  Saucedo  Magnet  Elernentary 
School;  and  Miss  Lisa  Pohl,  Distiict  99— 
Ck;ero. 


KILDEE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
DELLA  A.  HAMMOND 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  mCHIGAR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  an  installation  ceremony  that  will 
be  held  Satunjay,  May  17,  1986  in  Dearbom, 
Ml,  honoring  Mrs.  Delia  M.  Hammond.  Mrs. 
Hammond  is  being  installed  as  the  1986-87 
president  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professkjnai  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Hammond  has  unselfishly  dedk:ated 
herself  to  the  people  of  her  community  as  a 
member  of  the  Lapeer  County  Department  of 
Social  Servkses  for  nearly  30  years.  During 
that  time,  she  has  committed  herself  to  the 
human  service  needs  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  herself.  Mrs.  Hammond's  acute  sensitivi- 
ty and  desire  to  help  others  have  transcended 
her  professksnal  responsibilities  and  embrace 
volunteer  work  with  many  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Amernan  Cancer  Society,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  and  the  Human  Development 
Commissk>n.  Her  rich  and  varied  career  has 
always  revolved  around  akling  and  assisting 
her  fellow  human  beings  in  need.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond's phik>sophy  of  giving  to  others  and  ex- 
celling In  all  that  she  undertakes  serves  an  an 
example  for  all  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  join  ni>e  in  congrahjiating  Mrs.  Delia  M. 
Hammond  as  she  becomes  the  preskient  of 
the  Michigan  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessk>nal  Women's  Clubs,  inc.  I  am  very  hon- 
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ored  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  this 
woman  who  has  so  greatly  distinguished  her- 
self through  helping  others. 


UON8  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  mW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  of  the  Port  Washington. 
NY  Lk>ns  Qub  who  have  contiibuted  to  im- 
proving servKes  for  deaf-blind  people  at  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Cerrter  is  the  only 
natk>nal  not-for-profit  program  wtiich  serves 
deaf-blind  Amerkans  from  all  50  States.  I  am 
most  proud  to  have  been  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  throughout 
my  years  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  a  deaf  and  blind  person 
cannot  see  a  sunset  or  hear  the  laughter  of  a 
friend.  However,  ttirough  the  efforts  of  the 
Port  Washingtiy)  Lk>ns  Club,  the  deaf-Uind 
are  acquiring  more  life  skills  and  becoming 
nxxe  qualified  for  emptoyment  and  other  post- 
educatioruil  experiences.  Because  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  compassk>n  of  the  memtiers  of  the 
Port  Washington  Lk>ns  Club,  the  deaf-blind 
are  able  to  lead  more  productive  lives. 

It  has  been  sakj  ttiat  you  can  judge  a  socie- 
ty by  the  way  it  deals  with  the  people  in  life's 
sf^adows— tf>e  chikfren,  the  aged,  and  ttie  dis- 
abled. Clearly,  the  efforts  of  the  Port  Washing- 
ton Lions  Qub  have  made  ours  a  better  and 
more  just  society. 


RECOGNIZING  EAST  BRUNS- 
WICK NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCI- 
ETY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
ihe  charitable  contiibutions  of  the  East  Bruns- 
wkA  High  School  National  Honor  Society.  Last 
Tuesday,  the  National  Honor  Society  spon- 
sored its  annual  blood  drive.  The  donated 
blood  primarily  will  be  used  to  help  Danny 
Reich,  an  East  Brunswk:k  reskJent. 

In  January,  an  Honor  Society  bkxxJ  drive 
netted  176  units  of  bkxxj,  of  which  135  units 
were  donated  by  East  Bmnswicfc  High  School 
stijdents  and  faculty.  Their  goal  this  time 
around  was  to  exceed  200  units  of  blood. 

I  commend  the  Horxx  Society  for  its  much 
needed  and  appreciated  contribution  and 
know  ttiat  it  feels  satisfied  knowing  of  its  good 
deed  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
BkxxJ  Center. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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GOING  FOR  THE  GOLD 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPmBRASKA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  ttie  outstariding 
achievements  of  five  young  women  from  Ne- 
txaska's  SecorxJ  Congressional  District— each 
of  who  decided  to  go  f or  ttie  "Gold"  and  got 
it 

The  "Gold"  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  Girl  Scout 
Gold  Award,  the  highest  acfiievement  that  a 
Girl  Scout  can  attain.  This  award  represents 
the  culmination  of  all  the  knowledge,  skills,  ex- 
periences, aixj  maturing  that  is  gained  through 
years  of  Girl  Scouting.  What  is  unique  about 
the  GoM  Award  is  its  emphasis  on  the  indlvkl- 
ual:  her  interests,  her  goals,  her  commitment. 

OrK»  a  year  on  tt>e  third  Sunday  in  May, 
the  Great  Plains  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Omaha, 
NE,  honors  all  the  Gold  Award  recipients. 
Thus,  on  Sunday,  May  18,  1986,  Joanne  Sa- 
vicky,  Jeanne  Galus,  Robyn  Barrett,  and  La- 
Nelle  Woods  of  Omaha,  NE,  and  Laura  Laney 
of  Bellevue,  NE,  will  be  formally  honored  for 
reaching  the  hallmark  of  their  Girl  Scout  ca- 
reers. 

Much  leadership,  servH:e,  arxl  hard  work 
had  to  be  dof>e  in  order  to  master  the  kleals 
of  ttie  Gold  Award.  Ttie  efforts  of  ttiese  five 
bring  to  mind  a  passage  from  a  poem  by 
Robert  Frost  He  says: 
I  shall  )>e  telling  this  with  a  sigh, 
somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I 
took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

The  road  Idss  traveled.  It  is  always  ttie 
more  diffwutt  one,  but  as  they  travel  it,  I  am 
sure  ttiese  Girl  Scouts  will  find  that  the  only 
barriers  aking  ttie  way  are  those  ttiat  they  set 
ttiemselves — in  ttieir  own  minds. 

Long  after  ttiese  young  ladies  put  ttieir 
award  in  a  scrapbook  or  a  drawer  of  oM  treas- 
ures, ttiey  will  continue  to  wear  it — no  tonger 
pinned  on  a  uniform — but  inskle.  in  ttieir  out- 
kMk  on  life,  in  ttieir  willingness  to  take  on  a 
new  challenge,  in  ttieir  dedKatkm  of  their 
family,  ttieir  religk>n,  and  ttie  Natk>n. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HiHs,  Trooper  Gary  W.  Fnher  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Sgt  William  Schrott  of  Penn  Hills, 
Narcotics  Detective  Norman  Stewart  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Offner  Joseph  P.  Zan- 
ella  of  Verona. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  such  fine  young  men 
must  give  their  lives  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  laws  of  this  Natran.  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  commend  ttie  fami- 
lies of  these  brave  men  for  ttieir  courage. 
Ttiey  have  served  us  well,  and  ttieir  sacrifices 
are  not  now  nor  will  ttiey  ever  be  forgotten. 

Ttieir  lives  are  now  woven  in  the  fatiric  of 
America  and  ttieir  contributk>n  has  become 
part  of  the  future. 


HONORING  POLICEMEN  KILLED 
IN  THE  LINE  OP  DUTY 
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The  racing  commission  in  New  York  is  a 
highly  responsible  positk)n.  It  is  due  to  ttie  dili- 
gence and  determination  of  commi8sk>ner8 
such  as  John  Van  Lindt  ttiat  harness  racing  in 
New  York  State  has  achieved  such  an  envia- 
ble reputatkMi  nattonwkle. 

John  resktes  in  Pelham,  NY,  with  his  wife 
Ida  and  their  chiklren.  John  is  leaving  the 
racing  commissKm  to  seek  fame  and  fortune 
in  the  private  sector. 

To  John  arxl  to  his  family,  we  wish  good 
health  and  the  best  of  luck  in  all  their  future 
endeavors. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PERM STLVAHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Txiesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
May  11-17  has  been  designated  "Natk)nal 
PoKce  Week."  May  15  has  been  designated 
"PoiKe  Memorial  Day."  It  is  a  day  to  honor 
ttiose  gallant  men  and  women  wtio  have 
given  their  lives  enforcing  ttie  laws  of  this 
land.  No  one  deserves  greater  honor  for  ttieir 
sacrifKes. 

In  my  area  I  wish  to  partKularly  salute  six 
indivkluals  wtio  k>st  ttieir  lives  in  the  process 
of  law  enforcement  Ctiief  Gregory  Adams  of 
Saxonburg,  Patrolman  B.  Connolly  Jr.,  of  Penn 


THE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE  SOCIAL 
SECXIRITY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
praise  the  activities  of  James  Roosevelt's  Na- 
tk>nal  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medk»re. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  petitrans  from  mem- 
bers of  the  natkxial  committee  and  other  con- 
cerned Americans  asking  them  to  preserve 
ttieir  Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits.  I 
know  that  I  have.  This  issue  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  them  and  to  me. 

Ttie  concerns  of  a  hundred  constituents 
atxxjt  Social  Security  and  Medk^re  or  other 
issues  are  important  messages  for  any  Repre- 
sentative. 

Recently,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  his  members 
to  sign  petitmns  demanding  action  to  prevent 
Medk:are  patients  from  being  thrown  out  of 
hospitals  "quKker  and  siksker."  Ttiese  peti- 
tkHiers  are  a  valuatile  way  for  sennrs  to  dem- 
onstrate to  us  how  important  Mednare  quality 
care  is  to  them. 

Letters  from  my  constituents  bring  home  ttie 
impact  that  our  actions  have  on  ttieir  lives. 
Ttiat  is  what  I  need  to  know  to  make  effective 
dedstons  in  ttieir  interest.  I  look  forward  to  ttie 
opportunity  to  carry  on  a  dialog  with  my  corv 
stituents  through  this  process. 

I  hope  ttiat  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  urge 
his  memt>ers  to  contact  me  frequently.  This  is 
wtiat  American  democracy  is  all  about 


HONORING  JOHN  VAN  UNDT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  IIKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
ttie  attention  of  our  colleagues  ttie  impending 
retirement  of  John  Van  Lindt  from  the  New 
York  State  Racing  Commisswn. 

John  has  been  an  outstanding  member  of 
this  commission  since  1 979,  during  whkrfi  time 
he  has  earned  the  respect  and  the  admiratkKi 
of  all  involved  with  the  harness  racing  industry 
in  New  Yort(  State. 


SUPERINTENDENT  RUTILA  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mntiigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Superintendent 
Robert  Rutila  of  ttie  Crestwood  School  District 
in  Dearborn  Heights.  Superintendent  Rutila  is 
retiring  after  an  exemplary  career  in  ttie  fiekJ 
of  educatkxi. 

Bob  Rutila  has  served  the  Creshfvood  dis- 
trict with  enthusiasm,  dednatnn  and  profes- 
swnalism.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cessful annexatk>n  of  the  North  Dearborn 
Heights  School  District  to  Crestwood  schools 
last  year.  He  has  worked  to  build  a  strong 
bond  between  the  administrators,  teactiers, 
students,  and  the  general  publk:  who  were  af- 
fected by  the  annexatkm.  This  bond  has 
greatly  diminished  the  appretiensk}n  and  mis- 
givings that  usually  accompany  this  sort  of  de- 
cisk)n.  His  understanding  and  compasston  will 
t>e  missed,  as  well  as  his  concern  for  ttie 
quality  of  educatksn  for  all  children  and  youth. 

I  congratulate  Superintendent  Rutila  on  his 
many  accomplishments,  and  wish  him  a  happy 
and  healthy  retirement 


CONGRATULATIONS  RICHARD 
LELKO 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attentk>n  today  a  very  important  memt>er 
of  the  Chk»go  community  who  will  be  cele- 
brating his  birthday  on  May  16.  Rntiard  Leiko, 
bom  the  son  of  a  Polish  butctier,  has  estab- 
lished his  catering  enterprises  on  good,  cour- 
teous senrice  and  a  compassionate  approach 
to  his  customers.  He  has  also  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  ttie  community  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters 
from  Alliance  College;  the  1982  Humboklt 
Park  "Man  of  the  Year  Award;"  ttie  1985  Ray 
MacDonald  Community  Achievement  Award; 
and  the  1986  Copemk^n  Award  from  the  Co- 
pemknis  Foundatk>n  in  recognitk)n  of  his  dy- 
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namic  and  enthusiastk:  leadership  in  Chica- 
go's Polish  American  society. 

Celebrating  this  birthday  with  Mr.  LeIko  will 
be  his  wife  of  over  30  years,  his  two  daugtv 
ters,  and  four  grandchiklren.  We  Join  them  and 
all  of  his  associates  in  congratulating  him  on 
this  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  thanking  him 
for  his  many  contritxjtk>ns  to  ttie  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MILITART  CHAPLAINS  FAITH 
BALANCE  ACT 
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FATHER  EDWARD  J.  KOSIK 
HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

OP  PBIM STLVAITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Edward 
J.  Kosik  of  Warren,  the  State  chaplain  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Warren  on 
May  17  by  the  Warren  Council  No.  964, 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

Fattier  Kosik  has  provkjed  the  Knights  of 
Columtxjs  of  Pennsylvania  with  moral  and 
spiritual  guklance  during  the  past  2  years 
through  his  artKles  in  the  Keystone  Knight 
and  talks  and  homilies  at  all  the  State  offner's 
meetings,  D.D.  seminars,  grand  knight  orienta- 
ttons  as  well  as  ttie  State  conventxm.  All  of 
this  has  been  in  additk)n  to  his  continuing 
duties  as  pastor  of  Hoty  Redeemer  Parish  in 
Warren. 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Father  Kosik  on  his  many  years  of 
civw  service  in  our  area  and  wishing  him  well 
in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OPMAKTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1986 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rite  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1875,  the 
Military  Chaplains  Faith  Balance  Act  whk:h 
seeks  a  more  twianced  representatk>n  of  reli- 
gtous  faiths  among  Anned  Forces  chaplains. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  sensitive  to  ttie  reli- 
gious needs  of  those  that  serve  in  ttie  Armed 
Forces  and  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  support  this  legisla- 
tk)n  on  its  merits  to  protect  ttie  civil  and  reli- 
gtous  liberties  of  our  citizens  by  provkjing 
equal  representatk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  support  unanimously  this  interfaith 
and  nonpartisan  bill,  the  Military  Chaplains 
Faith  Balance  Act.  We  must  work  toward  pre- 
serving religk>us  freedom  for  all  Amerwans — 
this  freedom  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  stioukJ  all  be  working  for  ttie 
passage  of  H.R.  1875. 


"Miss  Lnnrr" 
She  stands  in  New  York  Hartwr. 

A  beacon  light  to  aU: 
A  welcome  sight  to  everyone 

Prom  every  port  of  call. 
To  some,  she's  "Miss  America." 

With  beauty,  grace  and  charms; 
To  all,  she  stands  for  llt>erty, 

And  opens  wide  her  anna. 
Gift  to  us  from  France, 

For  those  who  would  breath  free; 
We  salute  you  now,  and  for  all  time. 

Our  Statue  of  Liberty! 


MISS  LIBERTY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPHKW  JERSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  talented  artist 
named  Gkxia  Patrizio  of  Short  Hills,  NJ,  has 
composed  a  poem  celebrating  the  rededica- 
tk>n  of  the  Statue  of  Lit)erty.  Her  poem  fol- 
lows: 


THE  94TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SOPHIE 
OOLEMA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  XLUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  American  woman  who 
epitomizes  ttie  poneering  spirit  which  hat 
helped  to  shape  this  country.  Mrs.  Sophie 
Golema  was  bom  In  Poland  on  May  15,  1892, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  by  tiersalf 
at  ttie  age  of  16.  She  married  in  Chnagr  in 
1911  and  enjoyed  52  years  of  marriage  t>efore 
her  husband's  death  In  1963.  Known  as 
Grandma  Sophie,  Mrs.  Golema  will  celebrata 
her  94th  birthday  with  her  five-generatkxi 
family  and  her  many  friends  and  associates 
¥vtio  k>ve  her  very  much. 

We  join  Mrs.  Golema's  proud  family  and 
friends  in  congratulating  her  on  this  94th  anni- 
versary of  her  birth,  and  we  command  her  for 
a  life  notat>le  in  its  cttaracter  as  well  as  Its 
length. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Frank  H. 
MuRKOwsKi,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Alaska. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  12,  198S) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
yesterday  we  celebrated  the  heroism 
of  a  very  uncommon  man,  Natan  (Ana- 
toly)  Shcharansky.  whose  indomitable 
spirit  was  unyielding  against  incred- 
ibly powerful  pressures.  Despite  innu- 
merable threats  and  enticements,  he 
did  not  stop  worshipping  his  God.  We 
were  reminded  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  "godless  government."  Mighty 
God,  help  us  to  hear  this!  May  his  ex- 
perience engrave  in  our  minds  the  fact 
that  when  godlessness  is  official  gov- 
ernment policy,  himian  rights  are  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

As  we  celebrated.  Heavenly  Father, 
two  sentences  enshrined  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  came  to  mind:  "God 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure 
when  we  have  removed  the  conviction 
that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of 
God?"  Help  us,  dear  God,  never  to 
forget  or  ignore  this  profound  convic- 
tion of  our  Founding  Fathers  that 
human  rights  are  inalienable  because 
they  are  endowed  by  Creator  God. 
Save  us.  Lord,  from  the  sacrifice  of  all 
we  hold  dear  by  removing  the  convic- 
tion that  human  rights  are  the  gift  of 
God.  Grant  us  grace  to  resist  with  all 
our  beings  a  godless  political  system. 
In  Your  matchless  Name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 


SCHEDULE 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tejcpore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  14,  1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Prank  H. 
MuRKOwsKi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  special 
orders,  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each,  in  favor  of  Senators  Byrd,  Haw- 
kins, Cranston,  Wilson,  Gore. 
Sasser,  Biden,  and  Proxmire. 

Then  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  drug  export  bill,  S.  1848. 
We  will  finish  that  bill  no  later  than  2 
p.m.  today.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected, I  assume,  starting  about  10:30 
or  11  o'clock  through  the  noon  hour, 
because  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  two  or  three  amendments, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  may  have  an  amendment,  and 
there  may  be  other  amendments.  With 
final  disposition  set  for  not  later  than 
2  o'clock,  I  am  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  number  of  rollcall  votes. 

It  will  be  my  intention  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary uniformed  services  retirement 
bill.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  bills  on 
so-called  franking  privilege  and  day- 
light saving  time. 

We  hope  to  have  some  announce- 
ment for  our  colleagues  not  only  on 
what  we  will  take  up  following  the 
drug  export  bill  but  also  what  we  will 
take  up  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  leader  time  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd,  and  his  special  order  time  be  re- 
served.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
one  word  about  the  so-called  tax 
reform  bill. 

I  will  be  consulting  today  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Packwooo.  to  ask  him 
when  he  would  like  to  proceed  on  the 


tax  reform  bill,  whether  it  should  pre- 
cede final  action  on  the  budget  confer- 
ence or  whether  we  should  wait  until 
that  has  been  completed. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcominlt- 
tee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Human- 
ities, Senator  Stafford,  that  he  be- 
lieves he  can  dispose  of  the  higher 
education  bill  in  1  day.  He  would  like 
very  much  to  bring  up  that  bill  on 
June  2. 

I  am  also  advised  that  June  3  is  a 
heavy  primary  day  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, that  there  are  a  number  of  pri- 
maries, and  we  will  be  checking  into 
that. 

What  I  am  indicating  is  that  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  start 
on  the  tax  reform  bill  very  early  in 
June,  if  not  the  first  order  of  business 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  maybe 
to  follow  the  higher  education  bill. 
But  I  will  confer  with  the  chairman. 
Senator  Packwood,  to  see  if  he  has  an- 
other plan.  Not  only  will  his  concerns 
be  considered,  but  also,  he  will  in 
effect  make  that  call  when  we  bring 
up  the  bill  out  of  his  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tax  reform 
bill  is  really  generating  a  great  deal  of 
support  around  the  country.  People 
who  had  not  really  believed  we  were 
serious  about  tax  reform  are  now  in 
support  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Obviously,  there  are  others  who 
have  some  doubts.  The  Capitol  was 
covered  yesterday  by  realtors  from  all 
over  the  coimtry  who  have  been  fed  a 
pretty  strong  diet  by  their  leadership 
and  then  sent  to  the  Hill,  but  I  believe 
that  some  of  their  concerns  have  been 
addressed.  Others  can  be  addressed 
without  a  great  deal  of  revenue  loss; 
and.  frankly,  some  probably  should 
not  be  addressed  if  they  are  talking 
about  shelters,  abuse  of  shelters,  and 
whatever. 

In  any  event,  I  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  letter  has  been  signed 
by  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Packwood,  urging  our  colleagues, 
more  or  less,  to  hold  their  fire  and  not 
get  signed  up  for  major  changes  in  the 
bill;  because  when  we  start  losing  reve- 
nue, it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  chairman  to  keep  the  bill  to- 
gether. 

In  my  view,  it  represents  a  good  bill. 
Obviously,  changes  in  any  legislation 
of  that  magnitude  will  be  made.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  hope  that  it  can  leave 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


this  floor  largely  as  it  left  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  as  a  strong  bipar- 
tisan message  to  American  taxpayers 
that  we  are  serious  about  tax  reform. 

D  0910 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  0920 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


EXPRESSING    SUPPORT    FOR    A 
TAX  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR 

LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  much  good  in  the  tax  reform 
bill  that  will  come  before  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future. 

The  reduction  of  the  tax  rates,  the 
removal  of  millions  of  people  at  the 
poverty  line  from  the  tax  rolls,  the 
shifting  of  the  tax  burden  from  indi- 
viduals to  corporations,  are  all  to  the 
good. 

But  raising  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 
as  the  Finance  Committee  proposes, 
would  mark  an  American  retreat  from 
the  leading  edge  of  technology. 

It  would  stifle  economic  opportunity 
for  young  men  and  women— the  very 
people  we  look  to  to  create  the  tech- 
nologies of  the  future. 

Many  of  these  potential  entrepre- 
neurs are  young  people  in  their  early 
twenties. 

Many  of  them  have  no  credit  rating. 

Banks  and  large  financial  organiza- 
tions will  not  back  them. 

Their  only  hope  is  backing  by  ven- 
ture capitalists— people  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  rislLS. 

But  these  can  be  very  high  risk  in- 
vestments. 

And  imless  the  Tax  Code  recognizes 
the  rislis  these  Investors  are  taking, 
they  will  put  their  money  into  other 
safer,  less  risky,  less  pioneering  ven- 
tures. 

Venture  capital— stimulated  by  a 
lower  tax  on  capital  gains— promoted 
California's  Silicon  Valley,  the  trail- 
blazing  center  of  the  semiconductor 
chip. 

And  it  spurred  the  development  of 
high  technology  industries  all  across 
the  country. 

But  the  Finance  Committee's  tax 
bill,  I  am  afraid,  would  stunt  the  next 


generation  of  silicon  valleys— in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere. 

And  the  Nation  will  be  much  the 
poorer  for  It. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
much  the  same  as  I  do  about  this 
matter. 

As  a  vehicle  for  expressing  our  sup- 
port for  a  capital  gains  differential,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  resolution  that 
says  in  part: 

First,  the  availability  of  venture  cap- 
ital is  critical  to  the  needs  of  small 
business  ventures  whose  owners 
cannot  obtain  loans  from  traditional 
sources  of  financing. 

Second,  small  businesses  provide  the 
greatest  numbers  of  new  jobs. 

Third,  many  promising  new  technol- 
ogies first  are  developed  commercially 
by  small  enterprises. 

Fourth,  technological  leadership  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  important 
resources. 

Fifth,  the  vital  high  technology 
sector  is  unusually  dependent  upon  In- 
fusions of  outside  risk  capital  to  meet 
intensively  competitive  markets. 

Sixth,  the  availability  of  venture 
capital  to  small  businesses  has  de- 
clined in  the  past  year. 

Seventh,  the  pressure  of  Internation- 
al competition  is  driving  up  the 
demand  for  outside  risk  capital. 

Eighth,  the  experience  of  the  1970'8 
has  shown  the  potential  harm  done  to 
risk  investment  by  eliminating  the 
capital  gains  differential  from  our  tax 
system. 

Mr.  President,  wisdom  suggests  we 
ought  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  407 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  venture  cap- 
ital is  critical  to  the  needs  of  small  business 
ventures  whose  owners  cannot  obtain  loans 
from  traditional  sources  of  financing;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  provide  the 
greatest  numbers  of  new  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  many  promising  new  technol- 
ogies first  are  developed  commercially  by 
small  enterprises;  and 

Whereas,  technological  leadership  Is  one 
of  this  nation's  most  Important  resources; 
and 

Whereas,  the  vital  high  technology  sector 
is  unusually  dependent  upon  infusions  of 
outside  risk  capital  to  meet  intensively  com- 
petitive markets;  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  reform  experiment  of 
1969  erased  a  significant  differential  be- 
tween capital  gains  tax  rates  and  ordinary 
Income  tax  rates;  and 

Whereas,  the  flow  of  risk  capital  to  high 
technology  companies  dwindled  from  $1.6 
billion  in  1969  to  less  than  $37  million  in 
1977;  and 

Whereas,  many  high  technology  compa- 
nies were  forced  to  sell  their  technology  to 
foreign  competitors  in  order  to  raise  capital; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  in  1978  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  drought  of  venture 


capital  enacted  the  Capital  Gains  Reduction 
Act  of  1978  to  lower  the  rate  on  long-term 
gains  from  a  possible  maximum  of  49%  to 
28%,  thereby  providing  a  meaningful  differ- 
ential for  longterm  capital  investments;  and 

Whereas,  venture  capital  investment  in- 
creased dramatically  in  two  years  to  over  $1 
billion  and  exceeded  $4  billion  in  1984;  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  in  1984  studied  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  in  capital  gains  tax  rates  since 
1978,  and  concluded,  "The  capital  gains  tax 
differential  was,  and  continues  to  be.  a 
major  factor  behind  the  post  1978  surge  In 
venture  capital  availability";  and 

Whereas,  since  1978.  the  electronics  indus- 
try has  created  over  one  million  new  Jobt; 
and 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  venture  cap- 
ital to  small  businesses  has  declined  in  the 
past  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  pressure  of  international 
competition  is  driving  up  the  demand  for 
outside  risk  capital;  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  the  1970'8  has 
shown  the  potential  harm  done  to  risk  In- 
vestment by  ellmlninating  the  capital  gains 
differential  from  our  tax  system:  and 

Whereas,  wisdom  suggests  we  ought  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriate  tax  treatment  for  longterm  cap- 
ital gains  investments  should  be  Incorporat- 
ed into  tax  reform  legislation  and.  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  one  or  both  of  the 
following  measures; 

(Da  meaningful  differential  for  longterm 
capital  gains:  or, 

(2)  proper  indexation  of  invested  assets  to 
account  for  inflation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  began  this  series  of  speeches  on 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  discussion 
of  the  enormous  gap  between  what 
the  President  promised  the  Nation  and 
what  is  in  fact  materializing. 

While  the  President  raised  hopes  for 
a  near-perfect  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion, SDI  has  become  a  defense  system 
for  ballistic  missiles  and  other  strate- 
gic assets.  Today,  I  want  to  shift  to  an- 
other area  where  a  gap  has  opened  be- 
tween what  was  promised  and  what  is 
coming  to  pass:  SDI's  relationship  to 
arms  control. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  SDI  can  be  pur- 
sued without  damage  to  existing  arms 
control  agreements,  and  without  prej- 
udicing chances  for  agreements  in  the 
future.  After  all.  it  is  only  a  research 
program,  we  are  told.  And  yet.  it  is  a 
curious  and  disquieting  fact  that  SDI's 
most  vehement  supporters  are  veteran 
opponents  of  arms  control. 
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What  is  involved  here  is  a  conviction 
on  their  part  that  the  United  States- 
Soviet  struggle  will  never  yield  to  ne- 
gotiations, because  the  Soviet  Union's 
underlying  motives  will  not  change. 
Prom  this  perspective,  it  Is  not  in  the 
U.S.  interest  to  codify  strategic  nucle- 
ar equality,  let  alone  stability,  but, 
rather,  to  concentrate  on  recapturing 
our  former  nuclear  dominance.  And 
since  the  public  will  not  support  im- 
■  limited  new  deployments  of  strategic 
weapons,  there  must  be  another  way: 
SDI. 

Not  the  President's  SDI.  of  course, 
but  the  "real"  SDI,  whose  most  dedi- 
cated supporters  mince  no  words. 
They  want  a  major  increase  in  U.S. 
hard-target  forces  and  they  want 
those  forces  to  be  protected  by  some 
quick-and-dirty  version  of  SDI.  Such  a 
combination  adds  up  just  one  way  for 
the  Soviets,  the  same  as  it  does  for  us: 
it  is  a  first-strike  capability,  not  to  be 
actually  used  in  that  military  sense,  of 
course,  but  to  ensure  geopolitical 
dominance. 

And  so,  it  is  not  a  coincidence  that 
SDI's  best  friends  are  the  same  people 
who  do  their  best  to  get  rid  of  SALT 
II.  Nor  is  it  a  surprise  that  they  hail 
the  administration's  stunning  reinter- 
pretotion  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
made  it  almost  a  charter  for  SDI. 
Quite  simply,  for  them,  arms  control  is 
an  obstacle. 

But  what  makes  the  irony  complete 
is  that  the  President,  at  times,  appears 
to  realize  what  SDI's  superorthodox 
supporters  do  not;  namely,  that  SDI  is 
so  critically  dependent  upon  arms  con- 
trol, that  were  the  goals  of  SDI's  sup- 
porters realized,  and  arms  control 
done  in.  then  SDI  itself  would  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

Just  before  the  summit  last  fall,  the 
President  twice  said  that  SDI  would  be 
dangerous  unless  put  in  place  coopera- 
tively by  both  superpowers,  and  then 
only  after  the  complete  dismantling  of 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  What  this  for- 
mulation lacks  in  finesse,  it  more  than 
makes  up  for  in  terms  of  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  truth. 

If  we  simultaneously  give  up  SALT 
compliance  and  aiuiounce  that  we  are 
also  going  for  broke  on  SDI,  then  we 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  simple,  one- 
word  message:  "Build"— build  offen- 
sive forces,  and  build  them  fast. 
Maybe  they  will  and  maybe  they  will 
not.  But  the  stakes  are  very  high  if  we 
bet  wrong.  And  the  first  big  loss  for 
the  administration  would  be  any 
chance  for  designing  a  workable  de- 
fense—not because  SALT  is  in  and  of 
itself  conducive  to  SDI;  far  from  it. 
SDI  needs  very  deep  reductions.  But 
those  reductions  have  to  begin  some- 
where, and  that  is  precisely  why  it  is 
folly  to  counsel  discarding  SALT  when 
nothing  is  ready  to  take  its  place. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  The 
President  has  sold  us  SDI  as  a  way  to 
get  out  of  the  offensive  arms  race,  but 


we  are  seeing  it  used  as  a  way  to  con- 
duct an  arms  race  by  other  means. 
And  its  natural  consequence  will  be  an 
accelerated  offensive  arms  competiton. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate 
upon  this  scheme  today,  but  I  plan  to 
do  so  at  some  length  in  subsequent 
speeches  in  these  series  once  each  day 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


D  0940 
DROUGHT  IN  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  attention  to  a  critical 
problem  facing  large  portions  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States;  namely, 
the  region's  longest  drought  in  over  a 
century.  This  problem  is  especially 
acute  in  middle  and  eastern  Tennes- 
see. Rainfall  there  is  already  13.5 
inches  below  average  for  the  year,  and 
forest  fires  have  claimed  56,000  acres 
of  our  forest  land. 

Farmers  across  the  State  are  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  effect  of 
the  drought  on  all  crops.  In  more  than 
80  percent  of  Tennessee's  counties  low 
soil  moistures  and  dry  weather  have 
slowed  germination  of  soybean,  sor- 
ghum, and  cotton  crops.  The  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture  has  estimated 
a  60-percent  decline  in  the  hay  crop 
this  year,  which  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  our  dairy  and  livestock  farm- 
ers. Com  and  wheat  crops  have  al- 
ready been  affected,  and  are  likely  to 
be  30  to  40  percent  below  average  in 
yields  should  rain  not  come  soon. 

I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  Tennessee's 
economy.  The  food  and  fiber  industry 
generates  25  percent  of  Tennessee's 
total  payroll  and  employs  1  of  every  4 
working  Tennesseans.  Farmers  and 
farm-related  industry  produce  more 
than  $12  billion  in  annual  personal 
income  in  our  State  alone.  And  farms, 
together  with  nonfarm  forests,  com- 
pose more  than  80  percent  of  the 
State's  land  base. 

I  hardly  need  underscore,  either,  the 
difficulties  our  farmers  are  facing 
without  the  added  duress  of  a  drought. 
In  light  of  this  additional  hardship, 
however.  I  am  more  committed  than 
ever  to  finding  new  avenues  to  in- 
crease our  agricultural  exports,  to  en- 
suring adequate  funding  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  programs,  and  for 
encouraging  forbearance  for  farmers 
who  can  relieve  their  debt  load  by  re- 
structuring their  debts.  I  would  also 
put  my  colleagues  on  notice  that  if 
this  drought  continues,  large  numbers 
of  southern  farmers  may  be  in  need  of 


emergency    disaster    loan    assistance 
later  this  year. 

Farmers  are  unfortunately  not  the 
only  ones  affected.  The  drought  has 
seriously  lowered  lake,  river,  and 
ground  water  levels  in  Tennessee, 
causing  a  hydropower  production  de- 
cline that  will  cost  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  upward  of  $40  mil- 
lion in  operating  expenses.  Rural  com- 
munities that  depend  on  surface  water 
for  their  water  supply  could  face  po- 
tentially serious  supply  problems.  In 
this  regard,  I  commend  Federal  and 
State  water  quality  officials  for  begin- 
ning the  process  of  developing  an 
emergency  water  plan.  I  urge  these  of- 
ficials to  expedite  this  process  in  order 
to  provide  Tennesseans  with  guide- 
lines on  how  and  when  to  curtail  water 
use. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  urging  Ten- 
nesseans to  conserve  water.  I  also 
strongly  urge  farmers  to  keep  good 
records  of  their  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts should  emergency  disaster  as- 
sistance become  necessary.  The  next 
few  weeks  will  be  a  very  critical  period, 
and  a  few  good  rains  during  this 
period  may  mitigate  the  long-term 
damage. 

However,  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do,  as 
many  of  us  are  doing  in  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States,  pray  for  rain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  from  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  outlining  the  extent  of 
the  drought  and  the  efforts  to  con- 
serve water  be  included  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rationing  op  Water  Possible 
(By  Anne  Paine) 
Emergency  water  rationing  authority  was 
granted  the  state  health  commissioner  yes- 
terday to  help  manage  supplies  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  as  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander 
pressed  Tennesseans  to  conserve  the  dwin- 
dling resource. 

The  state  Water  Quality  Control  Board- 
declaring  Tennessee  Is  facing  a  water  emer- 
gency that  will  probably  last  through  the 
summer  and  into  the  fall— gave  Jim  Word, 
commissioner  of  health  and  environment, 
authority  to  declare  when  an  emergency  ac- 
tually exists  as  a  result  of  drought. 

The  action  was  taken  so  that  "the  com- 
missioner may  move  more  quickly  to  deal 
with  the  water  emergencies  during  this 
drought  period,"  the  board's  resolution 
stated. 

"It  really  is  a  very  bad  situation,"  said 
board  member  Ann  Tidwell.  adding  that 
conservation  measures  are  important  in  the 
face  of  the  most  severe  drought  conditions 
on  record. 

"It  is  time  for  Tennesseans  to  avoid  un- 
necessary use  of  water:  sprinkling  lawns, 
washing  cars  and  other  optional  uses  that 
are  not  essential,"  Alexander  said. 

"There  is  not  yet  a  water  emergency  in 
Tennessee,  but  without  substantial  rainfall 
soon  we  are  not  far  away  from  it.  Intelli- 


gent, careful  use  of  our  water  resources  will 
help  in  the  meantime." 

In  Nashville,  watering  of  Metro-owned 
golf  courses  and  landscaping  will  continue 
for  the  time  being  according  to  James  Fyke, 
director  of  Metro  Parks  and  Recreation. 

"Until  we're  notified  by  the  mayor  or  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Sewerage  Serv- 
ices, we  won't  be  taking  any  drastic  meas- 
ures," said  Fyke,  who  added  that  conserva- 
tion would  be  observed  as  much  as  possible. 

Metro  Nashville's  water  system,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Cumberland  River,  is  not 
hard  pressed  liecause  of  a  lack  of  water,  but 
rather  could  experience  problems  because  of 
heavy  usage  that  strains  the  purification 
and  pumping  system,  according  to  Bill 
Whitson,  director  of  Metro  water  and  sewer- 
age services. 

"Anytime  you  have  a  dry  period  in  the 
summertime,  you  have  a  strain  on  your 
system  from  usage."  Whitson  said,  "It's 
extra  bad  this  year." 

The  Nashville  water  system  normally 
pumps  about  80  million  gallons  a  day,  but 
over  the  weekend  120  million  gallons  were 
pumped  in  one  day  as  residents  watered 
lawns  and  shrubs,  washed  cars  and  perhaps 
even  filled  swimming  pools. 

A  mechanical  breakdown  at  the  Tyne 
Valley  pumping  station  in  Southwest  Nash- 
ville was  probably  a  result  of  the  strain  on 
the  system,  Whitson  said,  adding  that  other 
mechanical  failures  could  occur  if  water 
usage  remains  at  high  levels. 

Whitson  said  his  department  would  decide 
what  conservation  measures  are  needed 
after  a  meeting  next  week  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  yesterday's  resolution  that  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  five  members  present, 
the  Water  Quality  Control  Board  gave  these 
priorities  to  water  usage: 

Domestic  water  supply. 

Livestock  watering  and  wildlife. 

Industrial  water  supply. 

Fish  and  aquatic  life. 

Irrigation. 

Recreation. 

Navigation. 

State  officials  said  Tennessee  is  facing  Its 
worst  drought  in  nearly  a  century  of  rainfall 
records,  with  rain  being  below  normal  for 
almost  two  years. 

"The  calendar  year  1985  was  the  driest 
since  records  were  first  kept  in  1890,"  said 
Elmo  Lunn,  administrator  of  water  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironment. 

"The  first  four  months  of  this  year  were 
the  driest  on  record  and  the  rainfall  to  date 
in  1986  has  been  considerably  leu  than  the 
record  in  1986." 

Across  the  state,  the  rainfall  deficit  aver- 
aged almost  20  Inches  for  1985  against  a 
normal  annual  rainfall  of  about  50  Inches. 
The  deficit  to  date  this  year  stands  at  about 
13.5  inches. 

No  public  water  system  in  Tennessee  has 
reported  a  shortage  at  this  time,  Lunn  said, 
"but  it  is  expected  that  such  conditions 
could  occur  in  several  communities  within  a 
few  weeks  without  significant  rainfall." 

The  drought  could  affect  both  the 
amount  of  water  available  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  water,  which  is  expected  in  some 
cases  to  take  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste  be- 
cause of  algae  build-up  in  reservoirs. 

The  30-day  weather  outlook  prepared  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  National  Weather 
Service  predicts  in  somewhat  higher  than 
normal  rainfall  for  mid-May  to  mid-June  for 
the  state,  but  It  will  take  major  rainfalls  to 
replenish  the  streams  and  rivers  as  well  as 
the  water  that  flows  undergroimd. 


"For  tomorrow  [today]  and  through  this 
week  we  have  a  20%  chance  of  getting  some 
thundershowers,"  said  local  Weather  Serv- 
ice forecaster  Bobby  Boyd. 

"What  we  need  Is  something  to  lift  the 
air."  Boyd  said,  adding  that  if  the  moist  air 
rises,  it  could  condense  into  clouds  and  rain 
could  form. 

Though  a  cool  front  moving  slowly  over 
Missouri,  East  Oklahoma  and  north-central 
Texas  will  probably  "washout"  before  It 
reaches  Tennessee,  Boyd  said.  Its  presence 
might  be  enough  to  force  the  state's  stag- 
nant air  upwards. 

Yesterday's  high  in  Nashville  was  86  and  a 
high  in  the  mld-808  Is  expected  again  today, 
Boyd  said. 

The  drought  situation  is  not  yet  as  critical 
In  West  Tennessee  as  It  Is  In  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee,  officials  said.  And  scattered 
showers  have  been  reported  In  some  areas 
across  the  state. 

Last  weekend,  several  areas  of  West  Ten- 
nessee received  an  Inch  or  more  of  rain. 
These  Include  Humboldt,  Memphis,  Alamo, 
Bolivar  and  Ripley. 

In  the  past  two  days,  StatesvlUe  and  No- 
lensvlUe  in  Middle  Tennessee  each  reported 
over  an  inch  of  rain,  Boyd  said. 

"Yesterday  [Monday]  afternoon  several 
thunderstorms  were  concentrated  from 
Lawrenceburg  northeast  to  Murfreesboro 
and  continuing  on  to  and  around  SmlthviUe. 

"The  heavier  amounts  were  reported  at  1 
to  1.5  Inches." 

One  thunderstorm  was  reported  In  north- 
west Wilson  County  yesterday  near  old 
Hlckroy  Lake,  Boyd  said. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized to  read  Senator  Hawkins'  state- 
ment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  Is  still  recu- 
perating following  surgery.  I  will  read 
her  statement  into  the  Record. 

Her  remarks  this  morning  are  enti- 
tled: "The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Circulates  Proposal  to  Shield  Il- 
legal Drug  Use  by  Student  Athletes 
From  Drug  Testing,"  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Amzrican  Codncil  on  Education  Cir- 
culates Proposal  to  Shield  Illegal  Drug 
Use  by  Student  Athletes  From  Drug 
Testing 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  our  soci- 
ety's attempt  to  combat  illegal  drug  use  in 
the  high  visibility  area  of  athletics,  which 
has  so  much  Influence  on  our  Nation's 
youth,  has  been  threatened  with  a  setback 
from  no  less  than  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  Council,  which  Is  the  um- 
brella association  representing  over  3,000 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  recently  circu- 
lated to  a  selected  group  of  colleges  a  draft 
of  proposed  guidelines  on  drug  testing  for 
college  athletes  which  brazenly  states,  "It  is 
undesirable  to  employ  drug  testing  pro- 
grams as  a  means  of  detecting  use  of  recre- 
ational drugs,  whether  their  use  Is  legal  or 
illegal,  that  are  not  used  to  enhance  athletic 
performance."  This  proposal  was  published 
in  the  May  7,  1986  Issue  of  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education. 


Use  of  the  mistaken  term  "recreational 
drugi"  rather  than  "illegal  drugs"  alone 
gives  away  the  permissive  slant  of  these 
guidelines  which  Incredibly  seem  bent  on  as- 
suring Illegal  drug  users  protection  from  de- 
tection while  playing  Interoolletlate  athlet- 
ics. 

These  guidelines  are  replete  with  expan- 
sive notions  of  student  rights  and  privUegef 
and  wpuld  impow  extremely  burdensome 
and  unrealistic  requiremenU  on  our  Institu- 
tions and  limitations  even  for  the  consent 
testing  for  only  "performance  enhandng" 
drugs  which  the  guidelines  would  allow. 

Meanwhile,  with  all  this  unbalanced  em- 
phasis on  student  rights  and  privileges,  not 
a  word  Is  to  be  found  concerning  the  stu- 
dent athlete's  duties,  obligations  or  respon- 
sibilities to  themselves,  their  school,  or  their 
society.  This  In  Itself  Is  a  sad  reflection  of 
the  educational  philosophy  being  Imparted 
by  these  A.C.E.  draft  guidelines.  There  is 
also  no  mention  of  the  compelling  public 
health,  safety,  public  trust  or  security  inter- 
ests served  by  a  well  designed  drug  testing 
program  for  college  athletes. 

Rather  than  showing  leadership  In  com- 
batting Illegal  drug  use  on  our  Nation's  col- 
lege campuses,  where  drug  use  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  appears  ready  to  discourage 
one  of  the  most  promising  tools  to  reduce 
drug  use— drug  testing  for  college  athletes. 
This  shows  how  far  some  segments  of  our 
society  are  from  demonstrating  the  neces- 
sary will  to  take  the  obvious  and  available 
measures  which  would  put  a  real  dent  In  our 
drug  proglem.  It  also  points  up  the  need  for 
close  monitoring  of  Federal  funding  re- 
quests for  postsecondary  education  when 
the  umbrella  organization  for  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  displays  such  dis- 
taste to  reasonable  measures  to  counter 
drug  use. 

Despite  the  Council's  apparent  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  it,  there  is  obvious 
cause  for  concern  about  drug  use  on 
campus,  especially  in  view  of  recent  revela- 
tions at  this  year's  National  Football 
League's  scouting  camp  for  graduating  sen- 
iors. Fifty-seven  players  among  the  camp's 
338  participants  reportedly  tested  positive 
for  Illegal  drug  use.  These  tests  typically 
only  detect  drug  use  In  the  several  days 
prior  to  the  test.  Also,  many  parents  of  col- 
lege students  can  relate  recent  horror  sto- 
ries about  drug  use  on  campus  that  they 
hear  from  their  children. 

There  Is.  In  fact,  an  urgent  need  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education  to  show 
leadership  In  providing  drug  use  prevention 
and  education  guidelines  to  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities.  Unfortunately,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  It  Is  doing  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  Is  Instead  proposing  to  hinder 
the  one  promising  measure  which  many  of 
our  institutions  are  adopting  with  real  suc- 
cess In  cutting  drug  use. 

We  have  all  watched  as  professional 
sports  hu  become  a  big  contributor  to  our 
Nation's  drug  problem,  rather  than  the 
healthy  and  wholesome  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  recreation  that  It  once  was.  But  at 
least  some  organizations  within  the  profes- 
sional sports  establishment  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  A  mandatory 
drug  testing  program  has  been  instituted  in 
baseball's  minor  leagues,  for  example. 

College  football  and  basketball  are  the 
minor  leagues  for  those  sports.  In  fact, 
many  college  football  and  basketball  stars 
outshine  the  pros  as  Idols  to  our  youth.  Our 
Nation's  best  efforts  towards  educating  our 
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youth  against  drug  use  are  undercut  when 
they  see  their  sports  idols  as  drug  users. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  coming  to  grips 
with  the  drug  problem  on  our  Nation's  cam- 
puses rather  than  proposing  measures  that 
will  keep  it  under  wraps,  where  it  can  con- 
tinue to  fester.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
American  Council  on  Education  realizes  the 
damage  that  these  draft  guidelines  would  do 
to  our  society's  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
demand  side  of  our  drug  problem,  and 
adopts  helpful  guidelines  on  drug  testing,  or 
no  guidelines  at  all. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


MILITARY 
RAPIDLY 


U.S.  INCREASES 

SPENDING       MORE 
THAN  SOVIETS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  mentioned  on  the  floor  that 
the  United  States  has  built  up  its  mili- 
tary strength  more  rapidly  in  the  last 
10  years  than  the  U.S.S.R.  Today,  I 
will  dociunent  that  statement.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
highest  authority  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  he  speaks,  he  speaks 
for  our  coimtry.  .As  the  constitutional 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  military 
forces,  the  President  speaks  with  spe- 
cial authority.  So  we  listen  carefully 
when  the  President  compares  oiu-  mili- 
tary strength  with  the  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  comparison  is  critical.  It  is  the 
major  factor  in  congressional  determi- 
nation of  how  much  for  our  resources 
we  put  into  our  own  military  buildup. 
After  all,  does  the  President  not  have 
close  and  constant  access  to  our  intelli- 
gence experts,  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  [CIA],  and  to  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  [DIAl?  And 
do  those  agencies  not  devote  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  most 
minute  and  detailed  scrutiny  of  every 
aspect  of  Soviet  military  activity? 

Do  the  CIA  and  the  DIA  not  use  the 
most  advanced  satellites  to  detect  the 
testing,  the  production  and  the  de- 
ployment of  Soviet  weapons  and  the 
movement  of  Soviet  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment?  Do  not  skilled  and 
carefully  trained  CIA  and  DIA  special- 
ists carefully  analyze  every  scrap  of 
written  material  to  compile  the  most 
exact  possible  understanding  of  the 


strength  of  the  Soviet  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force?  Have  our  intelligence 
services  not  kept  careful  records  for 
years  of  the  changing  size,  quality, 
and  capability  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
yes,  yes,  yes,  yes.  So  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  speaks,  as  he 
has  often  of  late,  of  a  massive,  rapidly 
growing  Soviet  military  threat,  is  he 
not  giving  an  accurate  report?  The 
answer  is  shocking.  The  answer  is  that 
he  is  not  giving  an  acciu^te  report. 

Do  you  say,  now  just  a  minute.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire;  you  have  just  told  us 
the  President  has  special  and  constant 
access  to  the  reports  of  a  CIA  and  a 
DIA  that  keep  painstakingly  detailed 
records  on  Soviet  military  force.  So 
when  the  President  tells  us  of  a  mas- 
sive, long-term  Soviet  military  buildup, 
does  he  not  speak  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  American  intelligence  agencies 
that  know  precisely  what  they  are 
talking  about?  Well,  Mr.  President,  get 
ready  for  a  shock.  Because  the  answer 
is:  No,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  speaking  of  a  Soviet  military 
buildup,  is  not,  I  repeat  not— that's 
n-o-t— not  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  American  intelligence  agencies 
when  he  talks  of  a  Soviet  military 
buildup. 

Last  month,  the  CIA  and  the  DIA 
testified  before  a  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee subcommittee.  I  chaired  that 
hearing.  What  did  their  testimony 
show  on  the  record  for  the  last  10 
years?  Let's  put  the  testimony  in  per- 
spective. Between  1975  and  1985,  total 
U.S.  military  spending  increased  by  3V4 
percent  per  year  on  the  average.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  intelligence 
agencies,  Soviet  military  spending 
poked  along  at  a  2-percent  rate  of  in- 
crease. So  overall  Soviet  military 
spending  actually  moved  ahead  about 
one-half  as  fast  as  American  military 
spending. 

How  about  the  rate  of  procurement 
of  military  weapons?  In  the  past  10 
years,  American  weapons  procurement 
raced  ahead  by  7.6  percent.  Soviet 
weapons  acquisition  ambled  sleepily 
along  with  only  a  1-percent  increase. 
Some  Soviet  buildup.  For  the  past  10 
years,  the  United  States  increased  its 
weapons  buildup  more  than  seven 
times  faster  than  the  Soviets. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  contrast  has 
been  sharper.  Although  much  of  the 
Soviets'  military  spending  had  to  go 
into  its  war  with  Afghanistan,  the  So- 
viets, according  to  the  CIA.  continued 
in  spite  of  the  drain  of  the  Afghani- 
stan war  to  increase  spending  at  only 
the  same  2-percent  rate  they  had  es- 
tablished since  1975.  Meanwhile,  since 
1981,  overall  United  States  military 
spending  increased  by  a  whopping  7.2 
percent— more  than  three  times  as  fast 
as  Soviet  overall  military  spending. 

How  about  military  procurement?  In 
procurement  the  Soviets  showed  no 


change  in  their  percent  annual  rate  of 
increase  since  1981,  according  to  the 
CIA.  But  the  United  States?  Listen  to 
this:  The  United  States  has  increased 
its  military  procurement  by  a  smash- 
ing 13.3  percent  since  1981.  That 
means  we  have  stepped  up  weapons  ac- 
quisitions a  remarkable  13  times— I 
repeat,  13  times— faster  than  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

The  DIA  figures  for  the  Soviets 
show  a  different  rate  of  increase  for 
the  Soviets  in  military  procurement 
than  the  CIA  in  1983  and  1984.  The 
DIA  estimates  a  3  to  4  percent  Soviet 
increase  in  those  2  years.  Still,  at 
most,  the  Soviets  achieved  only  one- 
third  of  the  increase  in  United  States 
procurement.  Also,  the  DIA  only 
measures  70  percent  of  the  Soviet's 
procurement.  The  CIA  measures  all  of 
the  Soviet  weapons  acquisition. 

So  the  CIA  figures  are  likely  on  that 
basis  to  be  more  comprehensive  and 
more  accurate.  They  show,  as  I  say,  13 
times  as  high  an  increase  for  American 
military  procurement  as  for  the 
Soviet. 

So  what  do  the  cold,  hard  facts  on 
United  States  and  Soviet  military 
spending  over  the  past  10  years  tell 
us?  They  tell  us  the  Russians  are  not 
10  feet  tall.  They  tell  us  the  Soviet 
economy,  which  is  only  about  half  the 
size  of  the  American  economy,  and  the 
Soviet  technology  that  is  far  behind 
the  American  technology  has  slowed 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  in  the  past 
10  years.  Of  course,  it  is  true  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  formidable  military 
force.  But  there  is  no  basis,  none,  for 
the  contention  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  rushing  ahead  to  build  a  stronger 
military  force  than  the  United  States. 
The  facts  are  exactly  the  opposite.  It 
is  the  United  States  that  has  built  up 
both  its  overall  military  strength  and 
its  arsenal  of  weapons  far  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  Soviet  Union. 
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I  have  a  little  chart  here,  a  picture, 
caricature,  which  shows  the  Soviets 
as  smaller  than  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  the  case.  We  should  keep  that 
in  mind.  The  United  States  military 
force  is  bigger,  stronger,  more  effi- 
cient, more  effective  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  COL- 
LEGE ENROLLMENT  IS  DROP- 
PING FOLLOWING  THE  BABY 
BOOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  decline  in 
the  high  school  population  has  result- 
ed in  a  decline  in  college  enrollment. 

In  fact,  the  long  predicted  decline  as 
the  last  of  the  baby  boom  children 
went  to  college  has  not  come  to  pass  as 
educators  and  demographers  had  long 
predicted. 
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How  can  that  be?  employ  67,000  fewer  profeaaors  in  1993.  a  10  has  frightened  over  2  dozen  regions  of 

Just  look  at  this  chart.  While  stu-  percent  cut.  the    United    SUtes    with    a    nuclear 

dents  in  the  18  to  24  age  bracket  began  ENROLLMENT  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  sword  of  Damocles.  Those  areas  ellgl- 

their  long-predicted  descent  in  1982  1983-93  ^^^  ^^^  selection  as  a  second  repository 

and  will  continue  to  decline  over  the  now  face  over  10  years  of  uncertainty 

1983-93    period   represented   by   this    [*mmm before  they  know  their  fate.  Just  one 

chart,  a  new  phenomenon  has  taken  ,,,,          ,^          ,^3  of  these  areas,  the  Wolf  River  Batho- 

place.                                                                      JJ;  nth  in  Wisconsin,  contains  over  1,000 

Adults  over  age  35  are  returning  to  Kpandin     )ton.2niitu(iwoiilii(unvoIii   *T  8<l"*''6  miles, 

our    Nation's    campuses    and    total  w     \*     tm     \*     \m     \*    '^  Why  do  I  dwell  on  the  emotional  toll 

campus  enrollment  has  continued  to    ^ ^ ***  uncertainty    brings    to    the    infected 

rise.  Over  the  period  represented  by  j^        ,2445    571  um    j3j  xnn    sw    -63  conununitles?   Because  none  of  this 

this  chart,  the  number  of  adults  en-    uijij '214    m    213    B;     lu    ne  -lis  suffering  Is  necessary  for  second  round 

roUed  on  campus  wlU  increase  nearly  JJgJj  |jJ5  "9  2023  ul  iMi  "1  -211  sites.  We  do  not  need  a  second  rcposl- 
36  percent  from  1.7  million  in  1983  to  221024  2,om  m  \m  H9  1762  599  -155  tory  and  we  never  did.  It  is  time  to 
2.3  miUion  in  1993-and  a  steady  15  ^l^  jjil  l\  |;11§  jj}  {;|1S  |{  -,f;S  eliminate  the  search  for  a  second  re- 
percent  of  them  will  be  enrolled  full    35(te i.7i6    i4.>  2.037    14.9  2.329    14,9    357  pository   and   relieve   the   stress   on 

time.  ni^              ^021    J12  jj^    J12  JJ4I    jj]    _f4  those  at  risk. 

Now,  over  time  there  is  no  question  i4ioi7ZZZ  '91    rio    '92    «7:o     79    861-132  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

that  overall  college  enrollment  will  de-  Jggw          i,2M    n.2  i.m    m  1.019    N3  -206  ^^^   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mr. 

cline— perhaps  as  much  as  6  percent    22to24l u«    65.3  i;o4i    65 1    98t    652  -139  Dnrroif).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

from  1983  to  1993.  But  the  return  to  "jjjj          w    «3  u"    f^\  'O"    f^\   -,«o  The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

education  by  adults  has  baffled  the  de-    35  pto..; 6i3    14.7     744    i4.»    iss    14.7    395  roll. 

mographers   who   predicted   that   we  _            --— — „ .   , .„ — ...  ,.,. — — — - 

would  already  be  in  a  period  of  de-  14  m;            123    917     121    909     i04    913  -154  '-'  *'"*' 

cline.                                                          i«{oi9 1.427    874  1.266    87  5  1,101    87  5-228  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

And  that  investment  In  our  human    ggji 'JlJ    gj    H|    gf     ||j    §]  :ff|  i   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 

resources  is  a  good  sign  for  society.  25to29„          945    3i7     wo    31.7     849    3i7  -102  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar-  j0ij«            ni^    [J]   ,JR    }«   ,»ij    }«     ijj  ^^ 

tide   outlining   this   development   be    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

printed  in  the  Record.  souto;  Hrto*  Cwtn  tw  educttw  suutia  out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^_^^^^__  , 

was   ordered    to   be    printed    In   the  _ 

RTCORDrasfollows:  NUCLEAR    WASTE    REPOSITORY  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

f^^i?!^'^}?^'  ^^^  PSYCHO-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 

College  EmtoLLMEnr  oh  the  Brihk  or  LOGICAL  TOLL  ^y  ^q^  jjg  ^  period  for  the  transac- 

Declihe  inx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  tion  of  routine  morning  business. 

College  enrollments  continue  to  baffle  the  Simday's  New  York  Times  Magazine  _^^^^^__ 

bureaucrats,   demographers   Included.   Pro-  contains   a   verv   affectlns   article   bv 

Jectlons  of  the  traditional  college-aged  pop-  JovS  Mavnard  deSbinK  the  reS-  THE  CRANBERRY  INDUSTRY:  AN 
Sg\"^;;r?ZeS%Srfelerth^.^r  in  tio'^  or^^r^LSrC^'H^sSJ^e  AGRICULTURAL  SUCCESS  STORY 
three  people  aged  18  to  24  attend  college,  town,  a  possible  location  for  a  nuclear  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
they  represent  58  percent  of  college  stu-  waste  diunp.  I  cranberry  industry  is  one  in  which 
denta.  That  group  began  Its  demographic  Much  has  already  been  written  con-  Wisconsin  takes  great  pride.  Forced  to 
descent,  according  to  Census  Bureau  estl-  ceming  the  scientific  and  technical  as-  the  ropes  by  a  contamination  scare  a 
mates,  in  1982.  But  college  enrollment  has  pects  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  quarter  century  ago.  the  industry  has 
continued  to  increase,  though  at  a  reduced  Radioactive  Waste  Program.  This  artl-  rebounded  in  spectacular  fashion. 
^air.^  10A1  fho  H=ina  n.,m»«r  nf  niH.p  rni  cle  deals  With  anothcr  even  more  seri-  Through  marketing  research,  prod- 
leJestuS  h';^S!^^dSes°lLi^^^^^^^^^  ous  side  of  the  process,  the  effect  on  uct  innovation,  and  plain  old-fwh- 
under  age  25  The  rise  in  the  number  of  the  community  where  the  waste  dump  loned  hustle  in  the  marketplace,  the 
women  in  college  has  offset  a  decline  in  might  be  located.  cranberry  Industry  now  provides  a  de- 
men.  And  surprisingly,  the  number  of  full-  As  Ms.  Maynard  aptly  points  out.  pendable  Income  for  many  cranberry 
time  students  has  continued  to  increase,  ix)E  does  not  consider  the  social,  eco-  growers,  jobs  for  hundreds  of  workers, 
while  the  number  of  part-time  students  has  nomic  and  emotional  well-being  of  a  and  many  nutritious  juice  and  other 
'Thl"v»Hn^Il*'rin?irfor  F.Hn«.finn  Rt*ti»  du^P  s'te's  nclghbors  When  placing  products  for  the  American  public,  Wls- 
ti?;S?rot?f"^ilSSS°en2'SS:  communities  on  Its  list  of  potential  consln.  which  with  Massachusetts  pro- 
tlnue  to  show  declines,  however:  Total  en-  waste  repositories.  Yet.  the  wrenching  duces  most  of  America  s  cranberries, 
rollmeni  should  fall  by  6.3  percent  by  1993.  psychological  Impact  of  potential  nu-  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  tndus- 
The  NCES  projecte  that  the  number  of  col-  clear   peril   and   the   long   lead   time  try's  growth. 

lege  men  aged  18  to  24  will  decline  18  per-  before  DOE  chooses  the  final  dump  I  rise  today  to  commend  the  Indus- 
cent  by  1993,  while  college  women  in  that  gj^e  combine  to  seriously  disturb  the  try  and  the  Ocean  Spray  cooperative 
age  group  will  decline  by  21  percent.  Col-  tranquUlty  of  scores  of  American  com-  In  particular  on  setting  an  example  for 
leges  wUl  lose  1.4  million  studenu  aged  18  to  ^unitjeg  American    business    in    general    and 

'*ilie  number  of  students  aged  25  to  29,  One  of  Ms.  Maynard's  most  teUlng  ^inerican  agriculture  "peclally^New 
now  16  percent  of  all  students,  should  de-  anecdotes  concerns  her  own  small  son,  product  development  and  aggressive 
cline  by  8  percent,  a  loss  of  160,000  students,  troubled  by  nightmares  of  nuclear  ex-  marketing  Is  vital  to  the  future  pros- 
according  to  NCES.  StudenU  aged  30  and  plosions,  who  confused  the  town  dump  perlty  of  every  single  American 
older,  now  24  percent  of  all  students,  should  with  a  nuclear  waste  dump  and  feared  farmer.  Ocean  Spray  has  demonstrat- 
Increase  by  27  percent  to  represent  one  out  jtg  explosion.  ed  that  there  Is  opportunity  In  agricul- 
of  every  three  students  by  1993.  Colleges  jj^^  neighbors  worry  about  loss  of  ture  If  only  people  are  prepared  to  rec- 
wlll  gain  over  800,000  of  these  older  stu-  p^perty  values  or.  even  worse,  loss  of  ognlze  It. 

iSiecoUeges,  of  course,  are  already  feel-  a  complete  way  of  life.  Mr.  Presldent^^^^^ 

tag  the  pinch  and  are  retrenching  by  reduc-  Why    are    those    emotional    conse-  leagues  attention  an  article  In  the 

tag  their  faculties.  The  National  Center  for  quences  of  potential  site  designations  most  recent  issue  of  Farm  Futures 

Education   sutistics   expects   colleges   to  important?  The  reason  is  simple.  DOE  magazine  that  gives  an  outline  about 
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how  the  cranberry  industry  has  grown 
and  prospered.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Or  Cattle  and  Cranberries 
(By  Barbara  Dietrich) 

Not  long  ago,  cranberry  growers'  balance 
sheets  were  as  red  as  their  crop.  They  strug- 
gled under  low  prices  and  tons  of  surplus 
berries. 

But  members  of  the  Ocean  Spray  Cran- 
berries Inc.,  the  growers  cooperative  that 
produces  about  80%  of  the  cranberries  sold 
in  the  U.S.,  didn't  let  their  industry  wither 
on  the  vine. 

They  decided  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  cranberry  that  a  little 
imagination  couldn't  solve.  Ocean  Spray 
found  new  uses  for  the  cranberry,  and 
brought  in  talent  from  such  corporate  mar- 
keting giants  as  Philip  Morris  Cos.  and  Pep- 
siCo to  promote  them. 
.  The  little-known  cranberry,  once  thought 
to  cause  cancer,  was  reborn  the  source  of  a 
line  of  health  drinks.  Launched  by  the 
slogan  "It's  good  for  you,  America,"  Ocean 
Spray  Juices  and  related  products  restored 
profitability  to  the  ailing  industry  and 
pushed  the  co-op  into  the  Fortune  500  list 
of  the  nation's  largest  corporations. 

"Ocean  Spray  shows  what  marketing  your 
own  product  can  do,"  says  Mel  Potter,  a 
Bancroft,  WI,  cranberry  grower  who  also 
raises  cattle.  It's  a  lesson  in  producing  prof- 
itably that  he  thinks  cattlemen  would  do 
well  to  copy. 

They  clearly  need  some  lesson.  The  typi- 
cal catle  producer  lost  about  $20  on  every 
beef  animal  sold  in  1985.  Cranberry  growers, 
80%  of  whom  live  in  Wisconsin  or  Massa- 
chusetts, made  about  $1,000  an  acre. 

Cranberry  growers  accomplished  this  by 
overcoming  the  plagues  of  seasonal  demand 
and  huge  surpluses  that  sickened  the 
market  after  World  War  II.  when  the  U.S. 
government  quit  buying  the  cheap,  plentiful 
fruit. 

There  is  no  plague,  however,  to  match  a 
cancer  scare.  Just  before  Thanksgiving  of 
1959,  federal  officials  warned  that  some 
West  Coast  berries  were  contaminated  with 
the  herbicide  aminotriazole,  a  chemical  re- 
ported to  have  caused  thyroid  cancer  in  lab- 
oratory rats.  Every  cranberry  in  the  country 
became  suspect.  Sales  crashed,  and  prices 
followed. 

BURIED  cranberries 

"Our  storehouse  was  full  right  to  the 
doors,"  says  Clark  Griffith,  a  South  Carver, 
MA.  grower.  "We  had  to  bury  cranberries 
because  it  was  too  costly  to  freeze  or  store 
them." 

The  government  eventually  paid  growers 
$8  for  each  barrel  of  uncontaminated  ber- 
ries they  had  destroyed.  Reverberations 
from  the  cancers  scare  squashed  the  cran- 
berry market  for  the  next  few  years,  but 
some  growers  now  call  the  incident  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise. 

It  forced  them  to  look  beyond  sauce  and 
fresh  fruit,  industry  mainstays  at  that  time. 
So  tarnished  was  the  berry's  reputation  that 
"we  were  jolted  into  trying  to  find  another 
use  for  our  crop,"  says  Jay  Normington,  a 
City  Point,  WI,  Ocean  Spray  grower. 

But  it  was  a  painful  search,  which  cost 
members  dearly  in  earnings  plowed  back 
into  the  cooperative  rather  than  taken  out 
as  badly  needed  cash  dividends.  They  also 


had  to  swallow  the  advice  of  professional 
management.  "That's  tough  for  farmers  to 
do,"  notes  Paul  Morse,  a  Rochester,  MA, 
grower. 

It  was  made  tougher  when  their  efforts 
got  off  to  a  rocky  start.  Attempts  to  pro- 
mote cranberries  as  more  than  a  holiday  cu- 
riosity flopped.  And  sales  of  Cranberry 
Juice  Cocktail,  reformulated  from  the  tart 
drink  growers  had  enjoyed  since  the  1930's, 
were  so  slow  that  "you  could  hardly  give  it 
away,"  says  Tomah,  WI,  grower-member 
Bruce  Potter. 

NEW  MANAGEItENT  TEAM 

A  new  course  was  plotted  for  Ocean  Spray 
after  Hal  Thorkilsen  became  president  in 
1972.  Thorkilsen  had  been  wooed  to  the  co- 
op's Plymouth,  MA,  headquarters  four 
years  earlier  from  Philip  Morris,  maker  of 
Marlboro  and  Virginia  Slims.  Now  he  laid 
his  plan  on  the  boardroom  table. 

Cranberry  sauce  was  fine,  he  told  mem- 
bers, but  Juices  were  the  path  to  profitabil- 
ity. "It  was  not  a  popular  recommendation," 
Thorkilsen  recounts.  "And  it  would  take 
substantial  investment." 

Once  again,  growers  reinvested  profits  and 
incurred  substantial  debt.  They  expanded 
processing  plants  and  poured  money  into 
promoting  cranberry  Juice.  Ocean  Spray's 
800  members  now  spend  $14  million  a  year 
on  advertising  and  promotions.  That  com- 
pares to  the  Beef  Industry  Council's  $10.7 
million,  spread  among  1.2  million  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

Ocean  Spray's  market  research  revealed 
consumers'  interest  in  "natural"  products 
when  that  interest  was  still  budding. 
"There's  no  question  that  with  the  Juices' 
glass  bottle,  no  artificial  ingredients  and 
aura  of  healthfulness,  they  were  going  to 
appeal  to  consumers,"  says  Edward 
Gelsthorpe,  a  one-time  president  of  Ocean 
Spray  and  now  president  of  H.P.  Hood  Inc., 
a  dairy,  citrus,  and  cheese  processing  compa- 
ny. 

Ocean  Spray's  14  Juices— including  Cran- 
apple  and  Cran-Raspberry— now  comprise 
about  70%  of  its  $540  million  annual  sales. 
Since  1979,  Ocean  Spray  has  been  the  big- 
gest U.S.  seller  of  canned  and  bottled  Juice 
drinks. 

Neither  general  success  nor  the  occasional 
failure— such  as  its  "Cranprxme"  Juice, 
flushed  in  1980— has  turned  Ocean  Spray 
conservative.  Ocean  Spray  helped  pioneer 
the  "paper  bottle,"  an  aseptic  container 
that's  become  the  rage  of  the  lunch-box 
crowd.  It  introduced  the  first  shelf-stable 
liquid  concentrate  earlier  this  year.  And  it 
plans  to  add  a  cran-blueberry  Juice  to  its 
line  of  mixed  fruit  beverages  this  summer. 

A  shift  in  marketing  strategy  from  bulk 
commodities  to  "value-added"  products  has 
l)een  one  key  to  Ocean  Spray's  turnaround. 
"Management  knew  we  had  to  put  a  product 
on  the  shelf  that  consumers  could  identify  a 
brand  name  with,"  says  Paul  Jonjak.  a  Was- 
cott,  WI,  cranberry  grower. 

SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT 

Controlling  supplies  of  cranberries  has 
been  another  factor,  a  built-in  advantage  of 
Ocean  Spray's  cooperative  structure. 

Ocean  Spray  contracts  for  a  specified 
number  of  acres  with  each  member.  Unless 
a  grower  has  failed  to  comply,  the  contracts 
are  renewed  every  three  years.  That  guaran- 
tees a  market  for  growers. 

Members  must  apply  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, composed  of  25  growers,  if  they 
want  to  expand  contracted  acreage.  Ocean 
Spray  has  never  cut  its  total  number  of 
acres,  but  this  year  the  co-op  is  not  granting 
any  new  acres. 


Another  advantage:  Besides  controlling 
production.  Ocean  Spray  also  owns  84%  of 
the  U.S.  cranberry  processing  capacity.  The 
co-op  can  control  its  products  from  grower 
to  consumer.  "The  typical  food  processor 
tries  to  keep  payments  to  farmers  down  to 
increase  return  to  stock-holders,"  Jonjak 
says.  "We  are  the  stockholders,  and  we  rec- 
ognize that  things  work  best  when  working 
for  mutual  benefit." 

The  cooperative  is  not  a  flawless  organiza- 
tion, however.  "It's  a  democracy,  and  the 
farmer  has  to  give  up  some  of  his  independ- 
ence," says  Paul  Morse,  the  Massachusetts 
grower.  Ocean  Spray  members  are  generally 
content,  though,  and  the  figures  tell  why. 
The  Juice  revolution  helped  boost  growers' 
cash  prices  from  l>elow  15  cents  a  pound  in 
the  early  1970s  to  more  than  40  cents  re- 
cently. 

"Ocean  Spray  has  become  so  successful, 
I'm  probably  making  more  now  than  I  ever 
have,"  says  Jay  Normington.  the  City  Point. 
WI.  grower.  "With  an  innovative  manage- 
ment that's  constantly  trying  new  products, 
it's  going  to  keep  getting  better." 


WORLD  BANK  LOAN  TO 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  news  release  from 
the  World  Bank  that  stated: 

Argentina  is  launching  the  first  phase  of  a 
comprehensive  reform  program  designed  to 
increase  agricultural  production  and  exports 
with  the  help  of  a  World  Bank  loan  of  $350 
million. 

It  appears  that  the  World  Bank  is 
very  concerned  that  Argentina's  agri- 
cultural sector  has  been  unable  to 
reach  its  growth  potential  despite 
technological  advances  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies has  despite  the  existence  of  a  well 
developed  input  distribution  system 
developed  and  funded  by  Americans. 
The  strength  of  the  dollar  has  also 
given  the  Argentines  an  advantage  in 
a  highly  competitive  marketing  envi- 
ronment. 

According  to  the  World  Bank  this 
loan  will  give  greater  incentives  to  Ar- 
gentine farmers  to  adapt  more  new 
technologies  and  further  increase  agri- 
cultural production  and  increase 
major  farm  exports  of  wheat,  com, 
sorghiun,  soybeans,  and  sunflowers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  this  announcement.  What  really 
troubles  me  about  the  loan  is  that  the 
present  American  administration  was 
reportedly  the  driving  force  behind 
the  loan.  This  loan  is  generally  regso-d- 
ed  as  part  of  the  initiative  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  is  supporting 
in  Latin  America. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  administration  is  so 
callous  toward  our  Southern  farmers, 
especially  during  a  time  when  these 
family  farmers  are  facing  so  many  ele- 
ments that  they  have  no  control  over, 
such  as  low  commodity  prices,  a  lack 
of  credit,  and  the  worst  drought  in  104 
years.  Such  actions  infuriate  me  when 
our  deficit  is  partially  caused  by  tax 


dollars  that  subsidize  countries  In 
direct  competition  with  American 
fanners. 

The  loan  made  by  the  World  Bank, 
which  was  reportedly  arranged  with 
U.S.  Government  leadership,  includes 
conditions  requiring  Argentina  to 
lower  its  export  taxes  on  several  agri- 
cultural commodities,  I  have  seen  esti- 
mates that  the  reduced  export  taxes 
would  lead  to  a  $1  billion  increase  in 
annual  Argentine  agricultural  exports 
by  1989. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
gentina is  the  second  largest  export 
competitor  with  the  United  States  in 
soybean  and  soybean  products.  To 
export  its  soybeans  and  soybean  prod- 
ucts, Argentina  pursues  a  policy  of 
cut-rate  pricing  and  direct  subsidies  to 
the  soybean  processors.  During  the 
past  year,  Argentina  has  sold  soybeans 
as  much  as  $20  per  metric  ton  below 
United  States  soybeans  and  has  sold 
soybean  oil  as  much  as  $100  per  metric 
ton  below  United  States  soy  oil.  Argen- 
tina has  taken  away  United  States 
markets  in  India.  Pakistan.  Europe, 
Latin  America,  and  elsewhere. 

Argentina  has  been  able  to  undercut 
United  States  prices  and  flood  the 
world  markets  by  directly  subsidizing 
those  firms  that  process  and  export 
soybeans.  These  subsidies  are  financed 
with  export  taxes  levied  on  soybean 
farmers  in  Argentina.  If  Argentina 
lowers  the  export  tax  from  its  current 
28.5  percent  to  15  percent,  as  required 
under  the  conditions  of  this  loan,  the 
return  to  the  farmers  will  be  about  71 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  before.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  World  Bank  loan 
will  further  subsidize  and  raise  farmer 
income  which  will  be  an  incentive  for 
increased  productions  and  exports  by 
Argentina. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
licly stated  on  numerous  occasions  last 
year,  as  Congress  considered  the  farm 
bill,  that  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  legislate  lower 
loan  rates  and  market  prices  that  the 
Southern  farmer  receives.  If  the 
American's  farmer  price  was  lowered, 
the  United  States  would  again  be  com- 
petitive in  world  markets  was  stated 
over  and  over  again  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

As  I  see  it.  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Republican  administration 
has  chosen  to  support  Argentine  farm- 
ers at  the  expense  of  United  States 
farmers.  The  administration  suggested 
that  a  reduction  in  commodity  prices 
received  by  United  States  farmers  was 
good  policy,  but  the  administration 
supports  increasing  the  prices  received 
by  Argentine  farmers. 

I  did  not  buy  the  first  argument  set 
forth  by  the  administration  as  evi- 
dence by  my  voting  against  the  farm 
bill.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not  buy 
this  argument  either. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  deserves  an  expluiation  of 


the  administration's  Justification  for 
this  loan.  I  think  our  farmers  need  to 
know  why  they  have  had  any  opportu- 
nity for  future  profitability  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  Argentine  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editori- 
al that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Southeast  Farm  Press.  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues would  take  the  time  to  read 
these  words  of  wisdom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Southeast  Farm  Press.  Apr.  2. 

1988] 

American  Farmers  .  .  .  First 

(By  Joe  Williamson) 

Probably  no  other  country  In  the  world, 
and  certainly  no  individual  industry,  has  a 
systematic  government-sponsored  program 
utilizing  the  resources  of  a  public  agency, 
working  in  behalf  of  its  foreign  competition 
like  American  agriculture  faces  with  its  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

True,  developing  countries  need  help  in 
establishing  an  agricultural  base  to  feed 
their  own  people.  Trouble  is,  have  we  gone 
too  far  with  some  of  our  aid  programs? 

U.S.  farmers  are  expected  to  compete 
globally  in  the  export  markets,  which  they 
can  do  if  given  an  even  break.  But  if  our 
government  continues  to  give  away  our  agri- 
cultural technology,  how  long  can  our  own 
farmers  survive? 

We  have  shared  our  expertise  in  cotton 
production  with  many  countries  which  are 
even  now  flooding  us  with  their  textiles  and 
apparel  made  from  their  own  home-grown 
cotton.  We  have  exported  our  technology  In 
soybean  production  to  countries  which  now 
compete  with  us  on  the  world  market  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  farmers.  And  on  and 
on. 

USDA  international  programs  Involved 
over  110  countries  this  past  year  alone.  Pur- 
pose of  the  aid  program  is  said  to  "share 
U.S.  agricultural  technology  and  manage- 
ment expertise  with  developing  and  "middle' 
income  countries ." 

Interesting  to  note  that  participation  in- 
cluded such  nations  as  Portugal,  South 
Korea,  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Greece,  Egypt,  Spain, 
France  and  Iran. 

Middle  income? 

As  any  Southern  or  Midwestern  soybean 
grower  knows,  Brazil  and  Argentina  have 
become  two  of  this  country's  biggest  com- 
petitors on  world  markets  (with  our  help) 
and  nations  like  China  have  skyrocketed  to 
the  top  in  cotton  production. 

As  one  ag  organization  official  puts  it, 
there  must  be  a  middle  ground  where  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  market  competi- 
tors "will  not  result  In  the  decimation  of 
U.S.  agriculture." 

One  of  the  great  things  about  America  is 
the  compassion  of  its  people  for  others.  Na- 
tions that  are  still  in  a  "developing  status" 
may  well  need  our  technological  assistance 
to  help  feed  Its  people.  None  of  us  would 
deny  a  helping  hand  to  the  hungry.  But  we 
have  to  question  the  degree  of  assistance 
given  to  some  of  what  our  government  calls 
"middle  income"  countries. 

American  farms  exports  are  at  a  pitifully 
low  level.  And  although  there  may  be  some 
other  reasons,  there  Is  no  denjring  the  fact 
that  increased  competition  in  the  export 
market  from  countries  receiving  the  benefit 


of  our  nation's  technology  transfer  ia  partly 
responsible,  also. 

Who  comes  first?  The  American  farmer  or 
"middle  income"  nations  and  even  viciouily 
anti-American  countries  like  Iran? 

A  reasseasment  of  our  role  in  this  respect 
is  in  order  and  long  overdue.  Our  farmers 
have  to  feed  themselves  before  they  begin 
feeding  the  world. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EXPORT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1848)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

amendment  NO.  19S6 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
labeling  of  drugs  sold  In  foreign  countries) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mkte- 
ENBAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1955. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
D6nS6(i  wltii 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  followlnr 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the 
labeling  of  drugs  sold  in  the  United  Statea 
and  the  labeling  of  drugs  sold  by  United 
States  manufacturers  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries specified  in  subsection  (c).  The  study 
shall- 

(1)  compare— 

(A)  the  labeling  approved  for  drugs  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
or  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(B)  the  labeling  approved  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  specified  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  for  drugs  sold  by  United  States 
manufacturers;  and 

(C)  the  labeling  used  for  drugs  sold  by 
United  States  manufacturers  in  the  foreign 
countries  specified  in  subsection  (c); 

(2)  analyze.  In  the  case  of  a  drug  which  ia 
approved  for  use  In  the  United  States— 

(A)  whether  there  are  any  differences  be- 
tween the  labeling  approved  for  the  drug  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  labeling  used  for 
the  drug  in  the  foreign  countries  specified 
in  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  differences, 
whether  such  differences  are  based  on  valid 
scientific  evidence,  including  clinical  trials; 

■  (3)  analyze,  in  the  case  of  a  drug  which  is 
sold  by  a  United  States  manufacturer  and 
which  is  not  approved  for  use  in  the  United 
States— 

(A)  whether  there  are  any  differences  be- 
tween the  labeling  approved  for  the  drug  by 
the  governments  of  the  countries  specified 
in  section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  labeling  used 
for  the  drug  in  the  foreign  countries  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c); 

(B>  in  the  case  of  any  such  differences, 
whether  such  differences  are  based  on  valid 
scientific  evidence,  including  clinical  trials; 
and 

(C)  whether  the  labeling  of  the  drug  used 
in  the  foreign  countries  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  based  on  valid  scientific  evidence, 
including  clinical  trials. 

(c)  The  study  required  by  this  section 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  labeling  of 
drugs  in  the  following  countries: 

ChUe. 

Egypt. 

Greece. 

Malaysia. 

Mexico. 

Nigeria. 

Panama. 

South  Korea. 

Tanzania. 

Thailand. 

Turkey. 

Any  other  country  which  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 
siders appropriate  and  which  is  not  a  coun- 
try specified  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  assist  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  section  by  obtaining,  through  United 
States  embassies  in  the  countries  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  study  is  conducted,  the 
labeling  of  drugs  sold  in  such  countries  by 
United  States  manufacturers. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "drug"  means— 

(A)  a  drug  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act); 

(B)  an  antibiotic  subject  to  section  507  of 
such  Act;  and 

(C)  a  biological  product  subject  to  section 
351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "labeling"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  prescribed  by  section  201(m) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  except  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  term  only  includes  the  parts  of  the  la- 
beling which  relate  to  indications  for  Mse, 
contraindications,  warnings,  and  adverse  re- 
actions. 

Mr,  METZENBAXJM.  Mr.  President, 
we  all  know  the  imi>ortance  of  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  labeling  of  drugs. 
Drugs  can  cause  great  good,  as  well  as 
grave  harm,  and  labels  protect  the 
consumers  by  alerting  them  of  poten- 
tial adverse  reactions  and  contraindi- 
cations. Our  FDA  requires  warnings 
on  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  alerting 
the  physician  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  dangerous  side  effects  and 
hazards.  As  everyone  knows,  the  label 
itself  is  a  key  to  safe  drug  use.  Safety 
and  effectiveness  is  judged  by  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  label.  A  drug  lacking  a 


proper  label  turns  a  safe  drug  into  a 
dangerous  one.  Our  own  FDA  will  not 
approve  a  drug  unless  it  has  adequate 
labeling. 

As  recently  as  last  evening  I  was 
having  dinner  with  a  woman,  a  lady, 
my  wife,  and  another  party.  And  this 
woman  told  me  about  how  her  hus- 
band had  taken  a  drug.  The  drug  was 
not  adequately  labeled.  He  had  then 
eaten  some  fish.  The  fish  and  the  drug 
did  not  work  well  together.  It  caused 
her  husband  to  have  a  stroke,  and  she 
lost  her  husband.  He  died. 

What  we  are  t&lking  about  on  this 
amendment  is  not  to  provide  for  man- 
datory labeling.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  ask  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  make  a 
study  of  labels  with  respect  to  drugs 
sold  in  this  country  and  drugs  that  are 
being  sold  overseas.  There  is  no  en- 
forcement provision  if  they  find  that 
the  drugs  are  mislabeled.  There  is  no 
provision  about  suspending  the  sales. 
There  is  no  penalty.  It  is  a  matter  of 
finding  what  the  facts  are. 

I,  therefore,  say  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  been  receptive 
for  many  other  amendments  that  had 
some  teeth  in  them  this  amendment 
does  not  have  any  teeth  in  it.  But  it 
will  at  least  provide  us  with  the  infor- 
mation that  we  need  in  order  to  find 
out  what  the  facts  are  with  respect  to 
drugs  being  sold  overseas  by  the  U.S. 
manufacturers. 

For  example,  in  the  United  States 
the  drug  lomotil  which  is  produced  by 
Searle  for  treating  symptoms  of  diar- 
rhea, carries  the  following  warning: 

It  is  not  an  innocuous  drug  and  dosage 
recommendations  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  especially  in  children. 

In  other  words,  they  are  saying  on 
the  label  this  is  a  drug  that  is  impor- 
tant; this  drug,  if  taken  in  too  great 
quantity,  can  be  a  problem;  this  drug 
is  particularly  dangerous,  as  far  as 
children  are  concerned. 

Lomotil  has  been  recognized  as  a 
dangerous  drug  for  children  since 
1975.  In  fact  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation has  warned  that  these  drugs 
can  be  fatal  if  used  by  infants.  By 
1981,  Searle  agreed  to  restrict  the  use 
of  its  product  world  wide  to  children 
over  2  years  of  age.  Yet.  in  Peru,  lomo- 
til was  sold  over  the  counter  with  no 
warnings  or  directions  for  use.  Such 
an  omission  of  the  danger  comprises  a 
real  health  threat  to  children. 

It  is  well  known  that  labels  vary 
widely  from  country  to  country.  Obvi- 
ously, this  bill  can't  reach  the  prac- 
tices of  foreign  drug  firms.  There  is  no 
effort  to  do  so.  But  we  would  not  wish 
to  encourage  our  own  drug  companies 
to  engage  in  mislabeling  which  threat- 
en the  health  and  safety  of  consumers 
abroad.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
the  various  labeling  practices  of  U.S. 
firms  from  coimtry  to  country  in  order 
to  adequately  frame  a  coherent  drug 
export  policy. 


My  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
study  the  labeling  practices  of  U.S. 
firms  abroad  in  several  developing 
countries. 

My  amendment  would  define  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  study  by  OTA.  The 
study  should  compare  the  labeling  of 
drugs  sold  in  the  list  of  named  coim- 
tries  to  the  labeling  approved  for  such 
drugs  under  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  the  Public  Service  Act. 
Additionally,  where  the  labeling  of 
such  drugs  is  not  approved,  the  OTA 
must  determine  whether  the  labeling 
is  based  on  valid  scientific  evidence 
and  clinical  trials. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  State  Department  enlist 
our  Embassies  support  in  obtaining 
the  labels  available  to  doctors,  phar- 
macies, and  consumers  as  well. 

D  1050 

This  amendment,  though  essential, 
is  the  most  inncKuous  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering today.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
there  have  been  studies  many  times  to 
avoid  taking  action.  This  one  should 
not  be  a  difficult  vote.  I  had  really 
hoped  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  had  actually  indicated  that  I 
was  willing  to  modify  it  in  any  way 
that  he  would  find  acceptable,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  do  so.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  does  not 
want  it. 

If  they  do  not  want  it.  then  we 
cannot  have  it.  I  think  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  ought  to  indicate  today  that 
they  are  willing  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment even  if  the  PMA  does  not  want  it 
in  order  to  provide  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  labeling  being  done  over- 
seas is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  Board, 
made  up  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  which-  oversees  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  The  Senator 
is  asking  them  to  conduct  this  study 
for  only  one  reason.  The  Senator 
hates  this  bill.  He  is  the  only  one  that 
I  know  of  in  the  Senate  who  does.  He 
will  do  anything  to  try  to  scuttle  this 
bill. 

Such  a  study,  if  conducted,  would  be 
done  pursuant  to  a  mandate  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  telling  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  what  they  must  do 
and  order  it. 

This  is  not  proper  procedure.  The 
appropriate  manner  is  for  an  interest- 
ed Senator  or  committee  writes  a 
letter  to  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment and  asks  for  a  study  to  be 
done.  Not  by  mandating.  If  you  man- 
date from  this  floor  on  one  issue,  you 


will  do  it  with  thousands  of  things 
that  will  become  political  footballs. 

First  of  all.  OTA  studies  are  very  im- 
portant. They  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
future  legislation.  They  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  more  regulation.  They  are 
used  as  a  basis  to  resolve  conflicts. 
There  are  no  conflicts  or  problems 
here. 

No.  1,  the  study  that  the  Senator  is 
calling  for  in  this  amendment  would 
assvune  that  if  foreign  labels  are  dif- 
ferent from  U.S.  labels,  something  is 
wrong. 

Well,  that  is  not  so.  We  have  re- 
quired approval  by  an  FDA  equivalent 
country,  that  is.  a  country  that  has  a 
drug  approval  process  as  good  as  the 
FDA.  I  might  parenthetically  com- 
ment here  that  despite  the  fact  that 
we  saddle  FDA  with  onerous  burdens, 
pay  them  little,  give  them  poor  facili- 
ties, we  have  managed  to  attract  some 
excellent  people  who  are  dedicated 
public  servants.  And  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  them. 

It  is  not  right  to  assume  that  if  for- 
eign labels  are  different  from  U.S. 
labels  something  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is 
an  arrogant  assmnption.  There  are 
some  differences  among  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  foreign  labels  are  Just  as  im- 
portant as  ours. 

No.  2,  FDA  would  have  to  delve  into 
the  ground  for  labels,  including  clini- 
cal studies,  and  try  to  second-guess 
foreign  label  requirements. 

This  Is  a  job  that  would  take  $10 
million  to  do  right,  and  we  do  not  have 
much  more  money  than  that  in  the 
whole  OTA.  And  this  is  the  reason  we 
do  not  want  political  mandates  like 
this  given  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  ignoring  and  bypassing  a 
strong,  bipartisan  board,  which  works 
very  well. 

This  amendment  would  include  clini- 
cal studies.  It  would  try  to  second- 
guess  foreign  label  requirements. 

The  Senator  is  moaning  and  groan- 
ing because  he  thinks  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  match  our  FDA. 
Now  he  is  telling  a  body  that  is  put  to- 
gether by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  us  some  knowledge,  to 
do  some  studies  to  overview  everything 
the  FDA  does,  and  not  only  FDA,  but 
every  foreign  cotmtry  involved. 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money 
in  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  pay  for  this  kind  of  compe- 
tence. 

What  gives  us  the  right  to  dictate  to 
every  country  in  the  world  what  they 
should  or  should  not  do?  This  amend- 
ment is  not  to  make  the  bill  better,  it 
is  not  to  improve  it,  it  is  not  to  amend 
it  so  that  if  there  are  defects  they  will 
be  corrected.  Its  sole  purpose  Lb  to 
defeat  the  bill,  to  once  again  scuttle 
this  bill. 

Are  we  to  try  to  start  extending  U.S. 
labeling  authority  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? Is  that  what  we  are  going  to  do? 
That  is  what  the  import  of  the  Sena- 


tor's amendment  would  require,  as- 
suming we  have  enough  money  for 
OTA  to  do  a  really  good  study  by  ac- 
quiring the  type  of  technology  assess- 
ment in  food  and  drug,  especially  the 
drug  area,  that  even  FDA  does  not  ex- 
ercise at  this  point.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Sometime  we  have  to  Just  start  real- 
izing that  you  can  draft  amendments 
so  they  look  good,  but  eventually  you 
have  to  look  behind  them  and  realize 
how  ridiculous  they  are. 

What  this  amendment  aims  at  is  ex- 
tending U.S.  labeling  authority  into 
foreign  countries  in  derogation  of 
their  own  rights  and  their  own  intelli- 
gence and  their  own  abilities. 

We  are  not  talking  about  drugs  that 
under  current  law  are  dangerous  yet 
are  exported  all  over  the  world  be- 
cause nobody  stops  their  export.  We 
are  talking  about  drugs  that  will  have 
been  approved  by  an  FDA  equivalent 
country,  a  country  that  has  as  good  a 
drug  approval  process  as  ours.  The 
only  difference  is  they,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  approved  a  drug  more 
quickly  than  our  FDA  has.  They  are 
as  thorough  and  efficient  as  FDA. 

This  bill  provides  that  once  a  drug  is 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, a  domestic  manufacturer 
does  not  have  to  go  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  set  up  his  own  facility  and 
import  those  drugs  into  our  coimtry 
when  we  could  have  had  them  here  to 
begin  with,  manufactured  by  good 
American  labor  with  the  balance  of 
payments  and  our  protections  for 
American  labor  intact.  This  bill  pro- 
vides this  without  endangering  con- 
sumers foreign  or  domestic. 

There  are  not  many  bills  that  could 
make  the  claim  that  this  bill  really  ef- 
fectively makes. 

It  effectively  makes  the  claim  to 
save  U.S.  Jobs,  to  bring  Jobs  back;  to 
stop  the  erosion  of  biotechnology  and 
other  innovative  leaders  from  going  to 
foreign  lands  because  we  generally 
have  to  lease  foreign  companies  or 
move  our  business  offshore. 

It  stops  the  balance  of  payments  loss 
up  to  a  half  billion  or  more  dollars  per 
year,  something  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try understand  right  now  with  our  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  balance-of -pay- 
ments loss.  It  basically  keeps  America 
preeminent  in  the  field  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  here  for 
only  one  reason,  as  all  the  Senator's 
amendments  are,  to  try  to  kill  this  bill. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  realize  that. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  If  we  want 
to  do  anything  about  trade  problems, 
this  is  one  of  the  first  sound  bills  that 
does  not  Involve  protectionism.  In- 
stead, it  involves  incentives  for  U.S. 
businesses  to  come  back  to  America,  to 
create  these  Jobs  here,  to  keep  the  bio- 
technology here  rather  than  reimport 
from  our  own  American  companies  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  offshore  because 
of  current  law.  It  also  stops,  it  seems 


to  me,  dishonest  companies  that  are 
offshore,  disseminating  goods  all  over 
the  world  including  Third  World  coun- 
tries,  as  they  can  do  under  current 
law. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Senator  Mrzhtbaxtm  claims 
to  be  a  consumer  advocate,  and  I 
really  believe  he  Is,  yet  he  cannot  see 
the  value  of  this  bill  as  so  many  other 
Senators  do. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  amendment  is 
detrimental.  It  undermines  OTA  and 
its  purposes  by  passing  it. 
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To  mandate  a  study  on  an  Issue  like 
this  is  slapping  foreign  governments  In 
the  face  and,  at  the  same  time,  creat- 
ing a  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs. 

Unless  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
any  further  comments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is  that  if  you 
change  a  comma  in  this  bill,  you  will 
kill  it.  Every  amendment  is  a  killer 
amendment.  What  can  be  a  killer 
amendment  about  asking  the  OTA  to 
make  a  study,  make  a  determination?  I 
Just  do  not  understand  this  whole  con- 
cept that  everything  is  going  to  kill  it 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  Jobs.  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  to  call  that  hog- 
wash  because  it  does  not  ring  accurate. 

Yes,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers of  America  may  not  like  It.  But 
really,  are  we  doing  anything  that  sig- 
nificant, that  serious,  when  we  are 
asking  that  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween labeling  overseas  and  labeling 
here,  in  this  country?  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  cannot  buy  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkn  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
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of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Hatch].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HuMPHRinr].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  29— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  98  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Abdnor 

Gam 

McConnell 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Roth 

Cohen 

HeHin 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Heinz 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Helms 

Stafford 

Denton 

Rollings 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Symras 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Kasten 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

WaUop 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Warner 

East 

Long 

Wilson 

Evans 

Lugar 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Mattingly 
NAYS-29 

Baucus 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Kerry 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Malhias 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Melcher 

Simon 

Exon 

Metzenbatun 

Specter 

Gore 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING 
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Armstrong 

Hawkins 

McClure 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1955  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1956 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  by  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  and 
the  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Heinz  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1956. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
■Administration").  The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner").  The  Com- 
missioner shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  The  Administration  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  appoint  a  Deputy  Commis- 
soiner  and  such  associate  Commissioners 
and  Directors  of  functional  centers,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  administrative  units'  as 
shall  be  needed  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  authorities  and  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)(  1 )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  there  are  tmasferred  to,  and 
vested  in,  the  Commissioner  all  of  the  au- 
thorities and  functions  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  or  to  the  Assistant  General 
Coiuisel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  by 
section  5.10  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  without  regard  to  any  reservation  pre- 
scribed by  section  5.11  of  title  21,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  The  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Division  of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  redesignated  the  Office  of 
Chief  Counsel.  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  the  Commissioner  such  additional  au- 
thorities and  functions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  de- 
cisions of  the  Commissioner  which— 

(A)  establish  procedural  rules  applicable 
to  a  general  class  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
medical  devices,  or  other  subjects  of  regula- 
tion; or 

(B)  present  highly  significant  public  issues 
involving  the  quality,  availability,  marltet- 
ability,  or  cost  of  one  or  more  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  medical  devices,  or  other  subjects 
of  regulations. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any  individual 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  i:>epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you. 

I  introduce  this  amendment  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
days,  during  the  debate  on  the  drug 
export  bill,  one  thing  I  believe  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
have  found  agreement  on  is  that  we 
are  counting  heavily  on  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  make  drug 
export  bill  a  responsible  reform  initia- 
tive if  it  passes,  appears  likely.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  question  that  if  we 
could  not  count  on  FDA  to  monitor 
this  law  carefully  the  proposed  law 
would  not  enjoy  the  support  that  it 
now  clearly  has. 

It  may  then  come  as  something  of  a 
surprise  to  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
learn  that  insofar  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  FDA.  It  is  not  es- 
tablished in  law.  It  is  a  creature  of  the 
Executive's  whim.  It  could  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  the  President. 

There  have  long  been  suggestions 
that  the  FDA  should  be  established  in 
law.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  FDA 
should  be  a  temporary  agency.  It  is 
long  past  time  we  let  everyone  know 
that  they  can  count  on  having  FDA 
around  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
amendment  very  simply  insures  that 
there  will  always  be  an  FDA  in  law 
and  that  its  head  will  be  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  President  and 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The 
Commissioner  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  Nation's 
food  and  drug  laws. 

This  would  not  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  The  FDA  would  still 
be  exactly  where  it  is  now  under  HHS. 
The  President  would  still  have  the  au- 
thority to  dismiss  the  FDA  Commis- 
sioner. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  this 
amendment  for  what  it  is  intended  to 
be.  a  routine  measure,  long  overdue, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
quick  to  support  it  because  it  does 
embody  genuine  reform. 

For  almost  a  century,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  stood  for 
solid  protection  of  our  food  supply  and 
medicines.  All  of  us  here  can  under- 
stand the  importance  of  an  independ- 
ent and  dependable  FDA. 

From  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  1906  to  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of 
1980,  Congress  has  always  turned  to 
the  FDA  to  ensure  and  enhance  the 
public  health.  And  when  this  measure 
passes,  we  wiU  once  again  turn  to  the 
FDA  and  rely  upon  them.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion includes  vital  areas  of  public 
health,  ranging  from  approval  of 
drugs  and  food  additives  to  inspection 
of  medical  devices  and  consumer  com- 
plaints. Through  the  years,  the 
Agency  has  developed  a  worldwide  rep- 


utation for  professionalism  and  exper- 
tise. 

We  in  Congress  should  strive  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  that  reputation  for 
excellence.  This  amendment  would 
give  the  PDA  an  independent  Commis- 
sioner, appointed  by  the  President  and 
subject  to  congressional  approval.  An 
independent  Commissioner  will  answer 
to  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
not  to  several  other  agencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  head  of  every  other  major  Fed- 
eral health  and  safety  agency  is  cur- 
rently subject  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ment and  Senate  confirmation  with 
only  a  single  exception— FDA.  This  in- 
cludes the  heads  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  the  Consumer 
F*roduct  Safety  Commission,  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Ironically,  the  FDA  is  larger  than 
the  CPSC  and  the  NRC.  and  more 
powerful  than  NHTSA  or  OSHA.  It 
seems  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
require  the  FDA  Commissioner  to  ac- 
count to  Congress  just  as  so  many 
other  commissioners  must  do  at  the 
present  time. 

Besides  making  the  FDA  Commis- 
sioner a  Presidential  appointment,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  the  FDA's 
place  In  the  executive  process  by 
giving  the  Commissioner  more  author- 
ity over  FDA  matters. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
should  enjoy  the  support  of  industry 
and  public  adv(x;ates  alike.  In  the  past, 
the  current  arrangement  has  some- 
times resulted  in  serious  delays  in  deci- 
sionmaking—delays  that  have  endan- 
gered the  public  health  and  cost  indus- 
try millions  of  dollars.  I  think  we  will 
all  benefit  from  an  independent  and 
accountable  FDA. 

We  must  never  allow  red  tape  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  or  public 
safety.  It  is  time  to  let  the  FDA  con- 
centrate on  the  business  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  small  but  essential 
step  to  bolster  the  independence  of 
this  tremendously  important  agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant amendment. 

Our  committee,  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  approves  a 
number  of  individuals  required  by 
statute  that  do  not  have  nearly  the 
impact  on  the  health  policy  or  the  im- 
plication on  health  in  our  society,  we 
approve,  for  example,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  all  24  members  of 
the  board.  We  approve  all  the  assist- 


ant secretaries  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  is  enormously  valua- 
ble, useful,  and  important  because 
that  Foundation  has  important  Impli- 
cations of  research  and  in  education. 

But  the  role  of  the  FDA  in  terms  of 
health  policy  in  our  country  is  very, 
very  significant.  It  is  profound  in  the 
areas  identified  by  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  that  most  recently  in 
the  Tylenol  tragedies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
for  us  in  this  body,  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities, to  have  this  kind  of  an 
overview  and  oversight  both  in  terms 
of  the  agency  and  in  terms  of  that  in- 
dividual. 

This  particular  provision  is  not  a 
new  issue  for  this  body.  In  the  compre- 
hensive drug  legislation,  in  the  late 
1970's— I  know  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  familiar  with  that— this  pro- 
vision was  included  as  one  of  a  variety 
of  other  different  measures  in  that 
comprehensive  review,  so  the  case  has 
been  made  during  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  by  the  Human  Resource 
Committee  in  times  past. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  in  terms  of 
its  importance  and  its  need. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  accepted.  I  think  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  it  can 
have  enormous  importance  and  impli- 
cations in  terms  of  ensuring  that  that 
agency  is  going  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
that  I  think  all  Americans  expect  it  to 
do.  and  it  puts  additional  responsibil- 
ity where  responsibility  Is  due  and 
that  is  here  in  the  Senate  for  us  to 
insist  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
kind  of  quality  person  who  is  going  to 
chair  that  agency  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to.  I  hope  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  words  of  my  collegue. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
am  deeply  honored  that  he  would  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  appreciate  his 
leadership  for  so  long  on  these  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  offering  this  amendment. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  logical  ar- 
gument as  to  why  the  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  not 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
available  for  our  oversight  on  issues 
having  to  do  with  that  agency's  activi- 
ties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  already  pointed  out.  there  are  so 
many  other  agencies  where  we  require 
Senate  confirmation.  I  can  only  be- 
lieve that  this  was  an  oversight  in  the 
first  Instance. 

I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  arm  of  Govern- 
ment that  is  more  important  to  the 


health  of  peoples  of  this  country  than 
is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  addition  to  giving  us  the  right  to 
confirm  the  head  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  it  also  would 
provide  a  sense  of  independence  and 
not  require  that  the  head  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services.  I  think  that  is  a 
major  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  amendment  and  ask  that  he  in* 
elude  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  commending 
our  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

We  talk  about  the  importance  of  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  they  maintain  that  independence. 
It  is  also  important  that  we  have  an 
independent  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration so  that  they  not  be  subject  to 
pressures,  from  whatever  group  the 
pressures  may  come  from,  that  we  not 
protect  the  public,  and  inevitably 
those  pressures  are  going  to  be  there. 

I  think  this  is  a  step  we  ought  to 
take. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come 
when  we  go  even  further  and  have  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  so  we  really  do,  in  a  way 
that  we  do  not  do  now,  insulate  that 
entity  from  any  kind  of  pressure. 

But  I  join  my  colleague  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

0  1140 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
Just  briefly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  METZENBAUM]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  legislative  record  is  clear.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  es- 
tablish Fl^A  as  an  independent  agency 
per  se.  It  is  still  within  HHS.  The 
Commissioner  is  still  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  The 
Commissioner  is  still  subject  to  dismis- 
sal by  the  President. 

It  does  confer  some  additional  inde- 
pendence on  the  FDA  by  investing  in 
the  Commissioner  himself  or  herself 
the  authority  to  administer  the  laws 
that  are  assigned  to  the  FDA  for  its 
administration. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Tennessee.  When  he  was 
in  the  House  I  had  great  admiration 
for  him  there  with  regard  to  health 
issues.  Frankly,  there  Is  no  question 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  that  are 
now  laws  as  a  result  of  his  help  and 
his  aid.  Nobody  has  worked  harder  to 
try  to  establish  good  health  practices 
and  good  health  policy  in  the  country 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  have  a  lot  of  personal  re- 
spect for  him. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  is  a  very 
interesting  and  good  amendment.  I 
cannot  recall  an  PDA  Commissioner 
who  would  not  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  D.S.  Senate.  First  of  all.  in 
order  to  even  qualify  for  this  position, 
to  even  be  thought  about,  a  nominee 
must  be  an  expert.  He  or  she  may 
have  a  differing  philosophy  and  some 
differing  viewpoints,  but  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  in  the  scientific  world  to 
deny  a  man  or  woman  this  opportuni- 
ty who  otherwise  is  qualified.  And  I 
really  believe  there  is  no  fear,  at  least 
on  my  part,  that  quality  nominees 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Now  I  have  to  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  there  is 
fear  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  others, 
especially  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  who  do  not  want  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
secret  that  they  would  like  me  to  fight 
this  amendment  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  any  secret  as  to  why  they  would. 

So  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  tell  him  that  this  amendment 
was  coming  up.  I  recommended  to  him 
that  we  accept  this  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  he  still  main- 
tain some  control. 

What  this  does  is  takes  the  control 
over  FDA  away  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  places  it  in  a 
more  working  relationship  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices under  the  aegis  of  which  FDA  will 
stiU  continue  to  operate. 

I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  was 
overly  pleased  with  my  recommenda- 
tion that  we  take  this  amendment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  un- 
derstands that  I  have  to  do  my  job 
here  and  I  have  to  do  it  as  I  see  it  and 
as  I  call  it.  I  believe  that  most  of  our 
colleagues,  in  the  Senate  at  least, 
would  be  pleased  to  have  this  position 
subject  to  confirmation  and  to  have 
the  head  of  this  really  remarkable 
agency  become  a  little  more  independ- 
ent from  the  internal  bureaucracy  of 
HHS  yet  still  be  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himian  Services. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  assertion? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
yes.  And  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  President,  for 
his  very  generous  and  kind  words  and 
for  his  wisdom  in  expressing  the  views 


he  did.  I  appreciate  his  support  for  the 
amendment. 

The  FDA  would  remain  under  HHS, 
just  as  the  chairman  has  said.  The 
Commissioner  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 
The  Commissioner  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  dismissal  by  the  President  and 
because  of  that  fact  would  still  be  a 
part  of  the  administration  in  a  way 
that  purely  independent  agency  heads 
are  not. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  constitute  a 
change  and  the  principal  legal  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  various 
laws  given  to  FDA  would  be  with  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  responsibility 
should  be  with  the  Commissioner.  And 
the  committee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  would 
play  a  larger  role  in  overseeing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commissioner  and  in 
confirming  new  Commissioners  after 
this  present  one. 

So  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  earli- 
er statement  and  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  say  this  in 
conclusion,  so  we  do  not  spend  too 
much  more  time  on  this.  I  believe  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, one  that  we  should  adopt  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  many  people 
thoughout  the  Congress  will  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

There  are  very  few  agencies  in  Gov- 
ernment that  I  have  more  respect  for 
than  I  do  the  FDA.  I  see  a  lot  of  sacri- 
fice down  there,  a  lot  of  loyal,  hard- 
working people  working  under  very 
bad  conditions.  The  building  they 
work  in  is  an  old  building;  the  equip- 
ment they  have  is  old  equipment. 
These  are  the  top  scientists  in  the 
world  in  their  respective  fields  and  we 
really  treat  them  like  dogs,  in  all  hon- 
esty, for  the  vitally  important  work 
that  they  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  spoken  eloquently  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

And  I  also  am  very  much  influenced 
by  the  comments  and  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, my  colleague.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  He  has  worked  very  long  and  hard 
with  me  on  this  bill  and  has  been  criti- 
cized for  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think,  more  than  adequately  knocking 
down  those  criticisms.  He  has  made 
some  very  important  statements  here 
on  the  floor  and  in  committee,  and  I 
personally  appreciate  the  efforts  that 
he  has  made  in  this  regard. 

So  with  that,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Is  there  further  debate?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1956)  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  about  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  it  is  my  understanding  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  a  nimiber  of 
other  amendments,  but  I  can  count 
and  I  am  a  realist  enough  to  under- 
stand that  those  amendments  are  not 
going  to  be  accepted.  After  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill— assuming  he  accepts 
this  amendment,  which  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain he  will— after  he  does  that,  then  I 
intend  to  be  heard  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  to  talk  about  the 
amendments  that  I  would  have  offered 
and  also  to  talk  about  the  bill  itself.  At 
the  conclusion  of  those  remarks.  I  am 
prepared  to  move  forward  with  a  final 
vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  next  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  would  prefer  not  to,  but  I 
think  he  is  being  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances.  He  feels  deeply  about 
this  amendment  and  if  he  wants  to 
present  it,  we  will  talk  about  it. 

AMXHDMXIIT  NO.  »ST 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  the  government 
of  a  tier  II  country  have  an  adequate  gov- 
ernmental health  authority  to  obtain  ade- 
quate information  concerning  drugs,  In- 
cluding information  concerning  the  legal 
status  of  drugs  in  the  United  States) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numl>ered 
1957. 

On  page  25,  line  21,  strilie  out  "and". 

On  page  25,  between  lines  21  and  32, 
insert  the  following: 

'(III)  to  obtain  adequate  information  con- 
cerning drugs,  including  information  con- 
cerning the  legal  status  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States;  and 

On  page  25.  line  22,  strike  out  "(III)"  and 
insert  "(IV)". 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  substance 
of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
when  a  country  is  to  be  added  to  the 
tier-two  country  list  of  countries  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  will  not  only  take 


the  steps  as  provided  for  in  the  legisla- 
tion but  one  additional  one  to  assure 
himself  or  herself  that  that  country  is 
in  a  position  to  obtain  adequate  infor- 
mation in  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  kinds  of  drugs,  the  status  of  those 
drugs,  and  the  nature  of  those  drugs. 

It  is  more  of  an  Information-gather- 
ing process  to  be  certain  that  the 
country  to  which  the  drugs  are  to  be 
shipped  does  find  itself  in  a  position  to 
know  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
drugs. 

If  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  we 
can  proceed  forward. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor for  the  battle  he  has  waged  here 
over  the  last  3  days. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  this 
amendment.  There  are  some  who 
would  not  like  us  to  accept  it  but  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  amendment, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The    amendment    (No.    1957)    was 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.     

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  after 
carefully  considering  the  debate  on  S. 
1848.  the  Pharmaceutical  Export 
Amendments  of  1986.  I  have  decided 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The  princi- 
pal reason  for  my  doing  so  is  that  the 
bill  as  drafted  contains  strong  safe- 
guards against  exports  of  untested 
drugs  to  countries  that  are  not 
equipped  to  evaluate  their  safety.  I 
commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Hatch  and  Senator  Kennedy,  for  the 
excellent  work  that  they  have  done  in 
developing  this  legislation. 

Under  current  law.  no  new  drug  can 
be  exported  to  any  country  unless  and 
until  it  is  found  safe  and  effective  for 
domestic  use  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  or  other  appropriate 
authorities.  Other  developed  nations 
also  have  highly  sophisticated  agen- 
cies for  the  testing  and  evaluation  of 
new  drugs.  There  is  some  variation  in 
the  standards  employed  in  these  coun- 
tries in  determining  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness, but  each  of  these  agencies  is 
accountable  to  its  own  government 
and  to  the  people  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

S.  1848  limits  exports  of  unapproved 
drugs  to  three  categories  of  countries. 
First,  exports  may  only  be  made  to  de- 
veloped countries  that  have  sophisti- 
cated drug  approval  systems  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Fifteen  of  these  coun- 


tries—Australia. Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark.  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Finland,  PYance,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom— are  specified  in  the  bill. 
Others  may  be  added  to  the  list  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices or  other  involved  cabinet  officer, 
if  such  countries  have  (a)  adequate  sci- 
entific review  of  studies  relating  to  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs;  (b) 
assurance  that  labeling  information  is 
accurate  and  in  conformity  with  local 
laws;  (c)  the  ability  to  detect  and 
record  certain  serious  safety  problems 
with  the  drug,  including  adverse  drug 
reactions;  and  (d)  sufficient  proce- 
dures and  trained  personnel  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce  the  policies  of  the 
agency,  including  the  capability  to 
remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed  from 
the  market,  problem  drugs. 

Second,  exports  may  also  take  place 
to  developed  countries  with  an  ade- 
quate health  authority  to  assure  that 
labeling  information  is  consistent  with 
labeling  of  the  drug  approved  by  a 
first-tier  nation.  The  health  authority 
must  also  be  capable  of  detecting  and 
recording  serious  safety  problems  and 
of  taking  appropriate  action  thereon 
with  procedures  and  personnel  suffi- 
cient to  administer  and  enforce  the 
policies  of  that  authority. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  a  so-called 
tropical  disease  exemption,  permitting 
exports  to  countries  not  included  in 
either  of  the  first  two  categories,  but 
where  there  Is  determined  to  be  a  dis- 
ease or  health  condition  that  does  not 
exist  to  a  significant  extent  in  the 
United  States  and  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  shipment  of 
a  particular  drug  is  Justified  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health  in  that  coun- 
try. 

These  are  not  the  only  safeguards  in 
the  bill.  Foreign  importers  of  unap- 
proved U.S.  drugs  will  have  to  agree  in 
writing  not  to  ship  the  drug  to  an  un- 
authorized country.  The  Secretary  will 
have  authority  to  require  exporters  to 
investigate  credible  reports  of  ship- 
ment to  unauthorized  countries,  and 
to  prohibit  shipments  to  any  importer 
breaching  its  agreement  not  to  ship  to 
unauthorized  countries.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Comptroller  General  to  do 
periodic  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill's  restrictions. 

I  would  strongly  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion authorizing  exports  of  unap- 
proved drugs  to  countries  that  are  not 
in  a  position  to  Independently  evaluate 
their  safety  and  effectiveness  or  the 
accuracy  of  their  labeling.  That  kind 
of  action  would  indeed  involve  a  moral 
double  standard.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  or  the  United  King- 
dom or  Japan  has  concluded  that  a 
drug  is  safe  and  effective  for  use  by  its 
people,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should 
presume  to  deny  the  benefit  of  that 


drug  to  those  people.  Doing  so  not 
only  constitutes  a  needless  intrusion 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  these  foreign 
governments,  but  results  In  the  loss  of 
jobs  and  the  discouragement  of  ad- 
vanced research  within  the  United' 
States. 

I  should  add.  however,  that  the  safe- 
guards in  this  bill  depend  upon  vigor- 
ous enforcement  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  other  au- 
thorities. The  FDA  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  U.S.  Congress  expects 
it  to  enforce  the  law  not  only  conscien- 
tiously, but  strictly.  There  must  be  no 
subterfuge  or  evasion  permitted  on 
the  part  of  drug  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors. 

If  we  have  this  kind  of  enforcement, 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  bill,  because  of 
Its  stringent  safeguards,  does  not 
create  the  moral  double  standard  that 
it  has  been  alleged  to  create.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  voting  for  this  bill.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  require  notice  of 
Intent  to  export  for  those  drug  prod- 
ucts subject  to  S.  1848? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  The  purpose  of 
subsection  (b)  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
require  that  information  regarding  the 
export  of  drug  products  subject  to  8. 
1848  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 
official  of  the  Embassy  located  In  the 
United  States  of  the  importing  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HATCH.  In  reviewing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  note  that  several  provisions  appear 
to  be  broader  than  the  scope  of  8. 
1848.  Was  that  the  gentleman's 
Intent? 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  The  amendment  is 
intended  to  cover  only  those  drug 
products  which  are  subject  to  8.  1848 
as  well  as  consumer  products  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CPC  and  pes- 
ticides subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  EPA.  and  other  statutes  named  In 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  to  modify  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  assure  that 
it  accomplishes  his  Intent,  procedural 
impediments  under  the  time  agree- 
ment do  not  make  that  possible. 
Would  the  Senator  have  agreed  to  a 
technical  amendment  which  would 
have  resolved  any  ambiguity  or  possi- 
ble misconstructions  on  this  question, 
as  It  applies  to  FDA  regulations? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator's  Interpre- 
tation of  the  amendment  Is  completely 
consistent  -with  my  Intent.  I,  too, 
would  have  wished  to  offer  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  assure  Its  scope 
comported  with  that  of  8.  1848.  The 
Intention  of  my  amendment  is  to 
standardize  existing  notification  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  pending  legislation, 
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S.  1848,  the  proposed  "Pharmaceutical 
Export  Amendments  of  1986." 

This  bill  would  help  keep  American 
pharmaceutical  and  biotechnology 
companies  competitive  in  internation- 
al markets.  Because  of  the  lengthy 
drug-approval  process  in  the  United 
SUtes— generally  taking  7  to  13  years, 
at  a  cost  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  complete— there  is  often  a  substan- 
tial lag  time  between  approval  of 
drugs  here  and  their  approval  in  other 
countries.  In  addition,  current  law  pro- 
hibits U.S.  manufacturers  from  ex- 
porting drugs  that  are  not  approved 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
[PDA].  Thus,  very  often,  by  the  time  a 
drug  is  approved  in  the  United  States 
and  is  ready  for  export,  a  foreign  man- 
ufacturer has  already  established  pre- 
eminence in  overseas  markets,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  been  the  first 
to  develop  the  product. 

Large  multinational  drug  companies 
can  manufacture  their  products  in 
overseas  plants  in  order  to  overcome 
this  lag  time.  Small  American  drug 
and  biotechnology  companies,  howev- 
er, caimot  and  thus  are  at  a  particular 
competitive  disadvantage  because  they 
do  not  have  the  available  capital  to  set 
up  mainufacturing  facilities  abroad. 
Rather,  they  are  faced  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  relinquishing  their  ability  to 
enter  a  foreign  market  or  turning  over 
trade  secrets  and  technologies  to  for- 
eign licensees. 

S.  1848  would  eliminate  this  Hob- 
son's  choice,  allowing  U.S.  biotechnol- 
ogy and  smaller  drug  companies 
quicker  entry  into  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  S.  1848 
would  provide  that  drugs  not  yet  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA  may  be  shipped  to 
a  developed  coimtry  that  has  a  sophis- 
ticated drug  approval  system  but  only 
if  that  country  has  approved  the 
drug's  use.  Exiropean  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  have  drug-regulation 
systems  sufficient  to  make  responsible 
determinations  for  themselves  wheth- 
er to  approve  a  drug  or  not  to  do  so.  It 
is  their  choice.  If,  after  various  tests 
and  trials,  they  believe  that  a  particu- 
lar drug  is  safe  and  effective  for  use, 
then  American  companies  should  be 
able  to  compete  openly  in  those  mar- 
kets. That  is  the  essence  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

COMCERIfS  ABOUT  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  [Mr.  Kennedy]  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  reaching  agreements  on 
ways  to  strengthen  markedly  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  greatly  improved  in  this 
regard  from  earlier  versions.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  have  certain  reservations. 

During  the  debate  on  S.  1848,  nu- 
merous accounts  of  drugs  and  antibiot- 
ics being  misbranded,  mislabeled,  and 
misued  in  Third  World  countries  have 
been  presented.  As  a  resulted  of  trans- 
shipment—that is,  the  reexport  of  a 


drug  from  the  country  to  which 
export  is  authorized  to  a  country  to 
which  export  is  not  permitted— the 
export  of  PDA-unapproved  drugs 
could  add  to  this  already  serious  prob- 
lem. Many  of  the  protections  and  pro- 
hibitions against  transshipment  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  reexport 
and  other  abuses  of  these  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

For  example,  importers  w  mid  be  re- 
quired to  sign  written  agreements  that 
the  drugs  will  not  be  shipped  to  unau- 
thorized countries  and  that  reports  of 
serious  adverse  drug  reactions  will  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
prohibit  the  shipping  of  a  drug  to  any 
country  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  authorized  to  be  shipped  under  this 
legislation  if  the  drug  is  determined  to 
present  an  imminent  hazard.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  would  have  the 
authority  to  prohibit  shipment  to  an 
importer  if  that  importer  is  found  to 
be  shipping  a  drug  to  an  unauthorized 
coimtry  and  all  other  means  to  stop 
transshipment  fail.  Although  many 
experts  agree  that  some  of  these  pro- 
visions will  be  difficult  to  enforce 
fully,  they  do  represent  a  mechanism 
for  monitoring  and  attempting  to  con- 
trol shipments  of  drugs. 

I  hope,  however,  that  we  could  take 
some  action  at  a  future  time  to  try  and 
remedy  the  problems  discussed 
above— which  involve  foreign  firms  as 
well  as  American  companies— through 
the  World  Health  Organization  and 
other  international  fonmis. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  offered  some 
amendments  for  which  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy.  I  would  note  in  par- 
ticular that  I  share  his  deep  concerns 
regarding  the  need  for  safeguards  on 
the  export  of  unapproved  antibiotics. 
However,  I  believe  that  legislation  on 
that  important  issue  should  first  be 
considered  by  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  before  it  comes 
to  the  full  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  although  these  prob- 
lems exist  and  we  must  continue  to 
look  for  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
them,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  preclude  us  from  taking  neces- 
sary corrective  action  to  enable  U.S. 
pharmaceutical  and  biotechnology 
companies  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

INTANT  FORMULA 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
support,  with  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  amendment  strengthen- 
ing the  Infant  Formula  Act.  Bad  for- 
mula batches  create  enormous  health 
risks  because  of  the  high  likelihood 
that  an  infant  will  consume  a  large 
amount  of  the  product.  As  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  docu- 
mented, millions  of  cans  have  been  re- 
called because  of  missing  nutrients. 


This  amendment  would  help  assure 
that  all  infant  formula  batches  con- 
tain the  proper  levels  of  nutrients  and 
that  millions  of  children  are  protected 
agsdnst  deficient  infant  formula.  It  at- 
tempts to  provide  the  kind  of  protec- 
tions many  supporters  of  the  1980 
Infant  Formula  Act  intended  when 
that  legislation  was  enacted  6  years 
ago. 

THX  BIOTXCHMOLOCY  POTEKTIAL 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
what  this  legislation  could  mean  to 
our  domestic  biotechnology  industry. 
The  United  States  is  the  world  leader 
in  the  commercialization  of  biotech- 
nology—because of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's support  over  the  past 
decade  for  basic  biomedical  research 
and  training,  the  availability  of  financ- 
ing for  high-risk  ventures,  smd  the  in- 
novative efforts  of  independent  bio- 
technology companies. 

Biotechnology  promises  enormous 
rewards  in  terms  of  jobs  and  economic 
development.  It  will  also  produce  new 
products  and  processes  that  wlU  im- 
prove health,  increase  productivity, 
and  enhance  living  standards.  Biotech- 
nology can  develop  products  that  will 
provide  invaluable  benefits  to  socie- 
ty—drugs, vaccines,  microbial  pesti- 
cides, disease-  and  pest-resistant  crops 
and  livestock.  Genetic  engineering 
may  also  produce  bacteria  that  will 
help  clean  up  environmental  contami- 
nation, consume  oil  spills,  and  create 
substitutes  for  gasoline. 

Although  insulin  is  currently  the 
only  recombinant  DNA  product  on  the 
market,  many  more  are  in  the  pipe- 
line. A  biosynthetic  growth  hormone, 
for  example,  will  enable  children  and 
teenagers  of  short  stature  to  reach 
normal  height.  And  one  remarkable 
product,  Interleukin  II,  make  the 
headlines  just  a  few  short  months  ago 
as  a  potential  cancer  therapy.  It  is  a 
naturally  occurring  molecule,  which 
through  genetic  engineering,  can  now 
be  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
for  use  in  clinical  trials.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  potential  break- 
through could  not  have  occurred  with- 
out genetic  engineering. 

Mr.  I»resident,  biotechnology  is  the 
new  high-technology  industry  on  the 
block.  The  various  techniques  associat- 
ed with  biotechnology,  in  particular 
genetic  engineering  and  monoclonal 
antibodies,  were  discovered  less  than 
15  years  ago  in  the  laboratories  of  uni- 
versity scientists.  Today,  a  hundred- 
million-dollar  industry  exists.  In  the 
next  decade,  it  could  be  worth  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

American  scientists  conducting  basic 
research  experiments  on  the  inner- 
worldngs  of  cells,  with  the  support  of 
Federal  basic  research  dollars,  pio- 
neered the  technology.  With  the  help 
of  venture  capital,  they  invested  in  its 
growth.  When  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed both  by  the  scientific  commu- 


nity and  the  public  about  the  safety  of 
recombinant  DNA  technology,  Ameri- 
can scientists  led  the  way  in  responsi- 
bly taking  control  of  the  progress. 
American  scientists  and  entrepreneurs 
should  reap  the  benefits. 

Biotechnology  is  expected  to  be  the 
dominant  new  technology  affecting 
many  industries  over  the  next  quarter- 
century,  much  the  same  as  Informa- 
tion processing  has  been  dominant  for 
several  decades. 

INTKRMATIOIfAL  COMFRITIVKiriSS 

However.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  path  of  biotechnol- 
ogy does  not  mirror  too  closely  that  of 
the  semiconductor  industry  where 
international  aggressiveness,  partic- 
ularly by  the  Japanese,  is  threatening 
a  substantial  erosion  of  the  American 
lead  in  the  worldwide  market. 

I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of 
scientists  and  professionals  in  the  in- 
dustry their  concerns  about  other 
countries  capitalizing  on  American  in- 
ventiveness. They  are  concerned  that 
Japan,  which  has  targeted  biotechnol- 
ogy as  a  key  technology  of  the  future, 
will  edge  American  comptuiies  out  of 
the  international  marketplace. 

S.  1848  is  one  step  toward  assuring 
that  the  United  States  maintains  its 
competitive  edge.  Under  the  bill, 
American  biotechnology  companies 
would  be  able  to  export  newly  devel- 
oped therapeutic  agents  to  countries 
in  which  they  are  approved  for  use. 
Without  this  legislation,  the  only  way 
small  blotech  companies  would  be  able 
to  get  their  products  to  foreign  mar- 
kets is  by  providing  a  license  to  use 
the  technology— the  most  valuable  re- 
source in  this  competitive  industry— to 
a  foreign  manufacturer. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  BIOnCHNOLOOY  IRDUSTKY 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Silicon  Valley 
and  the  semiconductor  industry  before 
it,  I  am  proud  that  my  home  State  of 
California  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  regions  in  the  world  for  bio- 
technology. More  than  one-third  of 
the  major  U.S.  biotechnology  firms— 
70  out  of  200— are  located  in  Califor- 
nia. Many  of  the  70  firms  are  small.  In- 
dependent companies  specializing  in 
one  area  of  biotechnology  products  or 
processes.  The  two  leading  compa- 
nles— Oenentech  and  Cetus— are 
among  the  20  California  biotechnology 
firms  located  in  the  bay  area.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
the  industry— conservatively  estimated 
at  5,000  jobs— is  in  California. 

The  concentration  of  biotechnology 
firms  in  California  is  due  to  the  strong 
research  and  leadership  role  played  by 
the  University  of  California,  Stanford 
University  and  other  private  universi- 
ties, and  the  entrepreneurial-venture 
capital  environment  present  in  the 
State.  Easing  in  a  responsible  way  the 
export  prohibition  will  help  keep  and 
expand  this  growing  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States. 


conclusion 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion, the  Institute  of  Medicine  con- 
cluded that  biotechnology  has  the  po- 
tential to  join  the  "handful  of  ad- 
vanced technologies  that  contribute 
substantially  to  domestic  economy  and 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade."  Now— as 
the  first  generation  of  recombinant 
drugs  emerge— is  the  time  to  take  ac- 
tions to  help  ensure  that  America  is 
able  to  compete  fairly  overseas  and 
have  a  fair  chance  to  maintain  and 
build  on  its  existing  competitive  edge. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort 
today  to  ease  the  export  restrictions  In 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  way.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  gained  such  over- 
whelming support  for  this  very  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  bill  represents  a 
step  forward.  It  will  reverse  a  long- 
standing feature  of  U.8.  drug  law 
which  has  become  outdated.  Senator 
Hatch  has  been  very  responsive  to  the 
many  safety  concerns  I  have  raised. 
And  these  have  been  Incorporated  into 
the  bill.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  tribute 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  by  two  Senators  who 
sometimes  have  great  differences  but 
persevere  to  find  common  ground. 

We  have  produced  a  bill  that  consti- 
tutes sound  and  responsible  policy.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  bill.  But  it  represents 
progress  on  many  counts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  will 
benefit  the  U.S.  economy.  It  will  stim- 
ulate the  biotechnology  Industry.  It 
will  keep  the  successful  American 
pharmaceutical  industry  at  home  as  it 
continues  to  expand.  And  it  will  also 
stimulate  American  companies  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  Third  World 
countries  who  labor  under  the  dark 
cloud  of  widespread  tropical  diseases. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Metzenbaum.  Gore,  and 
OucNH  who  added  significant  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  I  supported.  Their 
amendments  will  contribute  to  pro- 
tecting the  well-being  of  American  and 
foreign  consumers  of  infant  formula, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  other  products. 
All  three  of  these  amendments  are  sig- 
nificant steps  forward  over  current 
policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  staff, 
especially  Drs.  Larry  Horowitz  and 
Mona  Sarfaty  for  the  work  they  have 
done  to  make  this  bill  reflect  the  very 
real  health  needs  faced  by  people 
around  the  world.  Both  of  them  have 
followed  this  issue  over  many  years 
and  have  deliberated  on  and  consid- 
ered the  many  important  issues  raised 
by  this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
my  staff  members  Tom  Rollins  and 
David  Nexon  and  former  staff  member 
Nick  Allard  for  their  contributions  to 
the  technical  excellence  which  is  ap- 
parent in  this  bill;  and  I  would  like  to 


thank  our  staff  aulstant  Deb  Sutlnen 
for  the  many  houn  of  work  she  spent 
on  this  bill. 

Senator  Hatch  alio  had  leveral  dedl* 
cated  staff  memben  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill  whose 
names  I  would  like  to  mention.  Hia 
staff  director  Ron  Docksal  contributed 
a  rational  and  balanced  approach 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  Doug  Campbell  carried  on  ne- 
gotiations on  the  bill  with  reason  and 
perseverance  and  then  saw  the  propot- 
al  through  to  successful  completion. 

Mr.  President,  it  isn't  often  that  the 
Senate  approves  new  policy  with  sup- 
port as  overwhelming  as  that  demon- 
strated by  this  bill.  The  vote  of  91  to  7 
I  believe  demonstrates  the  overwhelm- 
ing agreement  that  this  bill  represent* 
a  meaningful  step  forward.  I  would 
once  again  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  win  vote  on  the  Pharmaceutical 
Export  Amendments  of  1986.  legisla- 
tion to  allow  for  the  export  of  new 
drugs  which  have  met  certain  require- 
ments both  here  and  abroad.  I  would 
first  like  to  state  that  I  believe  the 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  industry  has 
served  the  American  people  well  over 
the  years  by  contributing  significantly 
to  their  health  and  well-being.  For 
this  reason,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  pru- 
dently examined  proposals  which 
would  expand  world  markets  for  U.8. 
manufactured  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts and  biologies,  which  resulted  in 
the  legislation  under  consideration 
today.  S.  1848. 

I  want  to  clarify,  though,  that  in  our 
eagerness  to  do  this,  we  were  very 
careful  not  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
we  seek:  enhancing  the  overall  public 
welfare,  both  in  this  Nation  and 
abroad.  This  legislation's  public  health 
merits  were  deliberated  at  length, 
keeping  in  mind  the  No.  1  goal  of  ben- 
efiting consumers  and  the  internation- 
al health  care  community  in  their 
search  for  new  treatments  and  drugs.  I 
think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that 
we  certainly  would  not  benefit  the 
American  pharmaceutical  industry  If 
the  high  regard  in  which  they  are  cur- 
rently held  was  diminished  because  we 
neglected  to  pay  serious  enough  atten- 
tion to  public  health  concerns. 

Although  I  support  this  legislation,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  us  to  monitor  its  imple- 
mentation closely.  It  is  crucial  that  no- 
tification procedures  in  the  bill  regain- 
ing information  on  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness be  fully  utilized  and  trans- 
shipment violations  be  addressed 
promptly.  In  addition.  I  support  the 
Inclusion  of  antibiotics  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  hope  the  House 
will  consider  such  a  change. 

As  I  see  it.  we  were  faced  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  balancing 
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our  respect  for  the  autonomy  of  other 
nations  to  make  their  own  risk-benefit 
evaluations  against  our  own  deeply 
rooted  concerns  about  health  and 
safety.  I  remain  firm  in  my  belief  that 
above  all,  any  policy  governing  drug 
exports  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  health  and  safety.  Other 
objectives  of  our  policy  should  result 
in  stimulating  innovation,  promoting 
better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  regulatory  ap- 
paratus, and  making  U.S.  industry 
more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Satisf}ang  all  of  these  goals  was  not 
easy,  but  I  believe  the  carefully  con- 
structed provisions  of  S.  1848  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  insuring  these  safe- 
guards and  adequately  meeting  our  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  long  overdue  for  change  in  our  drug 
export  laws  and  I  truly  hope  that  one 
bill  that  is  signed  into  law  this  year  is 
one  that  would  reform  our  Nation's 
laws  in  this  area.  But  as  we  get  ready 
to  send  this  bill  over  to  the  House  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  think  we 
stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
have  a  bill  that  solves  the  problem  for 
industry  without  unnecessarily  endan- 
gering the  public  health. 

The  representatives  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical and  biotechnology  industries 
who  came  to  the  Congress  requesting 
that  we  change  the  law  were  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  I  don't  believe  that 
it  does  make  sense,  or  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  public  health,  that  a  drug 
must  complete  the  approval  process  in 
this  coimtry  before  we  allow  a  compa- 
ny to  export  it. 

If  a  coimtry  with  the  demonstrated 
capability  to  approve  drugs  concludes 
that  a  drug  is  safe  and  effective  for 
the  intended  conditions  of  use  in  their 
country,  then  we  should  not  force  the 
company  making  that  drug  to  either 
complete  the  drug  approval  process 
here  or  move  their  plant  overseas,  par- 
ticularly since  they  have  very  little 
control  over  the  speed  of  the  drug  ap- 
proval process.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  a  drug  that  will  shortly 
be  approved  for  use  in  this  coimtry. 

But  something  happened  to  that 
first  good  idea,  something  went  astray. 
After  all  the  interested  parties  got  to- 
gether and  worked  out  their  differ- 
ences, what  emerged  was  a  bill  that  no 
longer  makes  good  sense. 

What  I  find  especially  troublesome 
about  S.  1848  is  that  it  creates  three 
tiers  of  countries  for  exports.  With 
each  of  these  tiers  comes  a  different 
public  policy.  The  original  policy  of  al- 
lowing export  of  unapproved  drugs  to 
countries  with  proven  drug  approval 
processes  is  encompassed  by  tier  one 
in  the  bill. 

Tiers  two  and  three,  however,  create 
large  loopholes  that  threaten  to  turn 
constructive,  much  needed  drug 
export  reform  into  an  exploitive  meas- 


ure that  could  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  our  drug  industry  and  endanger  the 
public  health  in  hundreds  of  nations 
around  the  world. 

The  principle  we  are  embracing  with 
tier  one,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is 
that  nations  that  have  demonstrated 
the  capability  to  make  their  own  risk/ 
benefit  analysis,  that  have  drug  ap- 
proval processes,  should  be  allowed  to 
make  up  their  own  minds. 

Tier  two  establishes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  I  believe  unwarranted  and 
dangerous  principle— that  for  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
approve  drugs  or  do  the  necessary 
risk/benefits  calculations,  we  will  be 
willing  to  substitute  the  judgment  of 
third  party.  Fifteen  countries  have 
been  arbitrarily  named  in  the  bill— the 
so-called  tier  one  countries. 

Proponents  of  S.  1848  have  stated  re- 
I>eatedly  that  the  reason  we  need  this 
bill  is  it  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
risk/benefit  calculus  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  based  on  the  unique 
circumstances  of  our  country,  to  be  ap- 
plied on  other  countries.  But,  it  makes 
no  more  sense  that  1  of  15  arbitrarily 
named  countries  should  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute their  judgment,  based  on  their 
own  unique  circumstances,  for  a  coun- 
try that  we  think  cannot  make  that 
type  of  decision  for  itself.  In  fact  it 
makes  far  less  sense. 

Indeed,  as  I  try  to  figure  the  possible 
rationale  behind  a  tier  two,  I  am 
brought  to  the  very  troubling  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  policy  will  effectively 
remove  all  limits  on  the  number  of 
countries  to  which  we  will  allow  the 
direct  export  of  unapproved  drugs. 
This  is  not  the  same  policy  that  has 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  this  debate,  and  it  is 
one  I  cannot  support.  I  hope  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me. 

There  is  however  a  simple  solution 
^o  this  problem.  We  should  strike  tier 
wo.  I  have  proposed  this  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill,  but  I  am  told  that 
the  drug  companies  need  a  tier  two  be- 
cause there  are  several  western  Euro- 
pean countries  that  are  important 
markets  that  they  need  to  be  able  to 
ship  to  that  are  not  currently  on  the 
tier  one  list.  They  tell  me  the  coun- 
tries are:  Iceland,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

I  have  asked  the  FDA  about  these  7 
countries  and  the  15  that  already 
make  up  tier  one.  Their  experts 
inform  me  that  nothing  would  distin- 
guish these  7  from  the  original  list  of 
15.  Indeed,  if  you  rank  all  22  countries 
on  a  single  list.  4  stand  out  above  the 
rest,  Australia,  Canada,  Sweden,  and 
United  Kingdom.  The  rest,  it  seems, 
are  on  a  par  with  one  another.  The 
FDA  also  told  me  that  as  drafted  tier 
two  might  possibly  contain  many  more 
than  these  7  countries,  and  that  the 
list  could  possibly  grow  to  as  many  as 
50  countries  depending  on  how  one  in- 
terprets tier  two. 


I  don't  believe  it  is  wise  to  create 
such  uncertainty.  After  listening  to  ev- 
eryone's concerns  I  have  drafted  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  tier  two 
and  add  the  seven  countries  I  just 
mentioned  to  tier  one.  This  would  give 
us  an  expanded  tier  one  with  22  coun- 
tries, but  get  rid  of  a  very  dangerous 
loophole  in  the  bill. 

I  was  hoping  that  during  the  last 
few  days  of  debate  I  might  convince 
the  floor  managers  that  my  amend- 
ment would  make  this  a  much  better 
bill  and  give  it  a  much  better  chance 
of  passing  the  House,  where  I  know 
many  Members  share  my  concerns. 
But  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment because  I  don't  think  we  should 
take  any  more  time  on  this  issue  and 
quite  frankly  I  don't  think  it  would 
pass.  But  I  do  believe  it  must  be  part 
of  any  final  compromise  on  this  issue 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  here  and  in  the  House  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is. 

E>espite  strong  reservations,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  a 
number  of  important  amendments 
were  added,  including  the  infant  for- 
mula amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Metzenbattm  and  myself,  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Glenn,  and  my 
amendment  today  dealing  with  the 
FDA.  Each  of  these  amendments  pro- 
vide much  needed  reform. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  manager  of  the  bill  wishes 
to  be  heard  at  this  moment,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  indicate  that  I  am  prepared 
for  final  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  a  re- 
alist enough  to  understand  it  is  going 
to  pass.  I  knew  that  before  I  ever  of- 
fered my  first  amendment  or  offered 
the  first  comment  because  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  know  where  the  votes  are 
around  here.  I  have  a  number  of  other 
amendments  that  I  was  prepared  to 
offer.  One  would  provide  that  there 
would  have  to  be  truth  in  labeling 
drugs  so  they  would  say  on  the  drug 
"sold  overseas."  that  they  are  not  for 
sale  or  use  in  the  United  States.  That 
ought  to  be  on  every  drug  sold;  that 
people  would  not  be  taken  aback  or 
surprised  and  think  that  they  were 
getting  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  because  the  label  says  "Made  in 
America."  But  I  would  guess  that 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association, 


the  drug  lobby,  and  it  would  not  be 
adopted. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  sm  amend- 
ment to  tighten  the  Ismguage  with  re- 
spect to  tropical  disease  drugs.  I  think, 
even  though  I  could  point  out  that 
that  language  was  too  loose,  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  tier  two 
countries  should  be  eliminated  and 
hopefully  will  be  eliminated  before  the 
House  disposes  of  this  legislation.  The 
tier  two  countries  are  too  loose.  The 
question  comes  in  of  the  lobbyists 
being  able  to  prevail  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  to  designate  which  are 
tier  two  countries  and  which  are  not. 
and  recognizing  the  power  of  lobbyists 
around  this  country  I  know  some  mis- 
takes will  be  made. 

I  would  further  provide  by  an 
amendment  that  before  any  drug 
could  be  exported  there  would  have  to 
be  30  days'  notice  in  order  that  public 
comments  could  be  received.  But  when 
I  suggested  that  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  he  thought,  "Oh,  no,  that  would 
be  horrendous."  Frankly,  I  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  provision 
for  30-day  notice  would  be  horrendous. 

The  Members  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  vote  very  shortly.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  immediately  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  issue  is 
simple:  Do  we  believe  we  ought  to 
export  drugs  throughout  the  Third 
World  labeled  "Made  in  America" 
when  thosc'same  drugs  cannot  be  sold 
in  this  country? 

That  is  the  issue  pure  and  simple.  I 
firmly  believe  they  should  not.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, if  it  passes  the  House  and  is 
signed  by  the  President,  there  will 
come  a  day  when  those  who  voted  for 
this  legislation  will  look  back  and  say, 
"That  was  a  major  mistake  I  made. 
We  never  should  have  permitted  that 
to  happen.  Our  country  will  be  embar- 
rassed. It  is  merely  a  question  of  deter- 
mining what  that  point  in  time  will 
be." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  include 
antibiotics  which  are  not  covered.  This 
body  rejected  that.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  some  protec- 
tion in  the  event  of  transshipment— 
where  drugs  are  sent  to  a  country  that 
is  named  in  the  bill  and  then  shipped 
out  of  the  country  without  permission. 
This  body  said  no  to  that. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  before  the  drugs  could  be  export- 
ed, they  would  have  to  be  further 
along  the  pipeline  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  not  merely 
be  filed  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. This  body  said  no  to 
that. 

I  offered  an  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  labeling,  and  this  body  said  no 
to  that. 

I  can  read.  I  can  understand.  I  know 
that  the  bill  will  pass,  overwhelmingly, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  right.  I  said 


to  the  majority  leader  early  on  on  this 
bill  all  I  wanted  was  enough  time  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
that  some  people  might  learn  what  we 
were  doing,  that  it  not  just  slide 
through  the  Senate.  There  was  never 
any  effort  on  my  part  to  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  said  let  it  come  up, 
let  us  debate  It,  let  us  address  our- 
selves to  the  amendments  and  if  I 
cannot  prevail,  which  I  do  not  expect  I 
will,  then  I  am  prepared  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  subject. 

I  am  prepared  to  have  the  Senate 
vote  at  this  very  moment  and  I  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Utah,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  my  friend,  If  he  is  pre- 
pared to  act,  I  am  also  prepared  to  act 
at  this  very  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr.  HATCH  and  Mr.  METZ- 
ENBAUM addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  ready  to  go  to  a  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  he  is  ready. 
If  no  action  is  contemplated,  then  I 
would  ask  for  a  roUcall.  But  I  just 
wanted  to  be  certain  the  Senator  had 
concluded. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  just  say  a  few 
words  in  conclusion  before  we  act.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  go  to  a  vote  at  this  early  stage. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  urge 
passage  of  S.  1848.  as  amended.  I  will 
not  take  long  to  state  my  retisons  for 
its  passage.  Some  years  ago,  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  came  upon  a  comer  of 
the  law  where  a  so-called  ban  was  serv- 
ing no  useful  purpose.  It  was  in  fact 
driving  American  jobs  and  develop- 
ment overseas,  worsening  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  threatening  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  field  of  biotech- 
nology. It  was  needless  and  counter- 
productive. 

Now,  working  together,  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  and  others  have  draft- 
ed a  solution  that  will  permit  new  pro- 
duction facilities  and  jobs  to  stay  in 
this  country  and  it  will  encourage  the 
development  of  new  drugs  for  tropical 
diseases  and  protect  American  biotech- 
nology. 
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By  inducing  the  production  here  of 
drugs  which  will  otherwise  be  made 
overseas,  and  have  been  made  overseas 
for  many  years  now,  S.  1848  subjects 
these  drugs  for  the  first  time  to  FDA 
approval  and  control.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  step  forward  in  the  protection  of 
foreign  consumers. 

Under  this  bill,  drugs  produced  here 
and  shipped  abroad  are  produced  ac- 


cording to  the  highest  standards  of 
purity  and  quality,  which  will  benefit 
people  all  over  the  world.  They  will  be 
produced  here  by  American  workers, 
with  the  jobs  here,  with  the  money 
here,  with  the  innovation  here,  with 
the  biotechnology  here,  with  the 
world  leadership  here— as  it  should  be. 
They  will  already  have  been  found 
safe  and  effective  by  the  regulatory 
authorities,  equivalent  to  our  FDA,  of 
other  respected  developed  countries. 

This  bill  respects  foreign  sovereignty 
and  foreign  competence.  We  are 
saying  to  our  foreign  counterparta: 
"We  respect  you.  We  believe  In  what 
you  are  doing.  We  know  you  have  done 
a  good  job  with  regard  to  your  drug 
approval  process,  and  you  know  we 
have  done  a  good  one  with  respect  to 
ours." 

This  bill  is  much  more  conservative 
than  the  U.N.  policy  regarding  these 
issues.  It  has  received  the  support  of 
our  current  FDA  Commissioner  and 
past  Commissioners,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  including  Drs.  Donald 
Kennedy,  Alexander  Schmidt,  Herbert 
L.  Ley,  Mark  Novlch,  and  Arthur  Hull 
Hayes.  It  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  landmark  legislation.  It  is  Im- 
portant. 

If  we  want  to  do  anything  about  the 
balance  of  trade  deficit,  this  is  the 
first  salvo.  The  beauty  of  It  is  that  It 
does  not  have  protectionism  written 
into  it.  It  does  not  subject  our  people 
to  trade  barrier  retaliation  or  higher 
prices  at  home.  It  just  provides  our 
people  the  opportunity  of  working  on- 
shore rather  than  taking  their  facil- 
ities offshore,  where  they  are  basically 
unregulated  and  unrestricted. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
understanding  why  the  diBtinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio— and  the  people  he 
quotes  as  strong  supporters  of  his  posi- 
tion-do not  recognize  what  an  im- 
provement over  current  law  this  bill  is. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  he  \m 
sincere,  and  I  know  that  he  believes  In 
his  position,  and  I  respect  him  for  It. 
But  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  evidence, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  evidence, 
backs  the  contention  that  this  is  not 
only  a  good  bill  but  also  one  that  is  es- 
sential in  many  ways. 

I  acknowledge  the  contribution  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill  by  many 
people.  The  majority  and  minority 
staffs  have  worked  tirelessly,  and  ably, 
and  I  congratulate  them. 

Above  all,  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources:  First 
and  foremost.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  without  whose  valuable  Input 
and  support  this  bill  would  have  been 
Impossible.  Each  portion  of  this  bill 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  contribution. 

I  compliment  my  esteemed  adver- 
sary. Senator  Metzenbaum.  as  well.  His 
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incisive  arguments  have  served  to 
sharpen  the  issues  and  hone  the  re- 
sponse. 

Of  course,  I  disagree  with  his  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  its  impact.  I  believe 
that  his  basic  charges  have  been 
amply  rebutted,  and  I  think  effective- 
ly so.  over  the  past  few  days,  not  only 
by  Senator  Kennedy  but  also  by 
others,  including  myself. 

As  always.  Senator  Metzenbaum  has 
conducted  himself  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  worthy  opponent.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
a  final  vote  this  afternoon,  sooner 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill;  it  is  a 
good  bill.  It  will  help  our  country,  and 
I  do  not  apologize  for  that.  It  improves 
the  situation  for  foreign  consimiers. 
Current  law  is  completely  ineffective 
in  protecting  foreign  consumers  from 
exposure  to  any  drug.  S.  1848,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  protections  that 
wiU  improve  the  quality  of  drugs  on 
foreign  markets. 

So  I  am  proud  of  this  bill,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  its  passage,  and  I 
hope  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  do  so  as  well. 

With  that,  I  am  prepared  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  move  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleague 
and  for  the  way  he  has  handled  this 
bill,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
effort. 

I  suggest  that  we  accept  the  substi- 
tute without  a  roUcall  vote  and  that 
we  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Sena- 
tor D'Abjato. 

I  believe  Senator  D'Amato  has  a 
question  concerning  the  bill. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  Senator  Hatch,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, for  this  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Under  current  law,  a  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer  has  only  two  choices 
when  a  drug  is  approved  by  a  foreign 
coimtry  before  it  is  approved  in  the 
United  States:  First,  build  a  plant 
overseas  to  make  the  drug:  second,  li- 
cense the  technology  to  a  foreign  com- 
petitor to  make  the  drug.  The  former 
option  results  in  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  latter  option, 
which  may  be  the  only  one  available 
to  small  pharmaceutical  and  biotech- 
nology companies  that  cannot  afford 
to  build  a  plant  overseas,  results  in  a 
loss  of  jobs  and  our  lead  in  technologi- 
cal know-how.  By  permitting  the 
export  of  drugs  which  have  not  yet 


been  approved  in  this  country,  S.  1848 
will  enable  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try to  make  these  products  in  this 
country.  Consequently,  this  bill  will 
create  new  jobs  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  preserve  our  scientific  advan- 
tage in  fields  such  as  biotechnology. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  committee 
chairman  a  few  questions  about  S. 
1848.  First,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  drugs  covered  by  the  bill  may 
only  be  shipped  to  two  groups  of  coun- 
tries: An  "A"  list  of  nations  composed 
of  developed  countries  with  drug  regu- 
latory systems  comparable  to  that  of 
our  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
and  a  "B"  list  of  nations  composed  of 
developed  countries  with  drug  regula- 
tory systems  capable  of  detecting  seri- 
ous safety  problems  with  a  drug  and 
removing  such  a  drug  from  the 
market. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  My  colleague  is  correct. 
Generally,  drugs  covered  by  the  bill 
may  only  be  shipped  to  coimtries  on 
the  "A"  or  "B"  list  of  nations.  Section 
801(e)(2)(A)  sets  forth  the  specific  cri- 
teria for  the  "A"  and  "B"  lists.  Based 
upon  those  criteria,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  must  de- 
velop a  list  of  nations  which  qualify  as 
"A"  or  "B"  list  countries.  In  addition, 
section  4  of  the  bill  suggests  to  the 
Secretary  15  countries  for  inclusion  on 
the  "A"  list. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  My  understanding  is 
that  Italy,  which  has  a  sophisticated 
drug  regulatory  system,  is  not  speci- 
fied in  section  4  of  the  bill  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  "A"  list. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  my  distinguished 
colleague  is  correct.  Italy  is  not  includ- 
ed in  section  4  of  the  bill.  However, 
the  countries  listed  in  section  4  of  the 
bill  are  suggestions  to  the  Secretary 
for  inclusion  on  the  "A"  list  of  na- 
tions. In  addition  to  suggesting  these 
countries,  section  4  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  assess  independently  whether 
each  of  the  proposed  nations  meets 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  on  the  "A" 
list.  Further,  the  Secretary  must  not 
limit  his  review  to  countries  proposed 
in  section  4.  Section  801(e)(2)  (B)  and 
(C)  require  the  Secretary  to  review  all 
developed  nations  which  might  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  "A"  list. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Does  my  colleague 
agree  that  Italy  has  a  sophisticated 
drug  regulatory  system  and  that  the 
Secretary  should  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  assess  whether  it  meets  the  cri- 
teria of  the  "A"  list? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  I  am  impressed 
that  Italy  does  have  a  sophisticated 
drug  regulatory  system.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  would  consider  as  a 
priority  matter  Italy's  eligibility  for 
inclusion  on  the  "A"  list.  The  list  of 
suggested  countries  is  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive  but  rather  represents 
the  committee's  best  judgment  as  to 
those  countries  which  quite  obviously 
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meet      the 
801(e)(2)(A). 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  Utah  for 
addressing  a  concern  which  I,  too, 
have  regarding  the  tier  system  pro- 
posed by  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  chairman's  clarification  of  section 
4  and  section  3  of  the  bill.  That  these 
provisions  do  not  limit  the  Secretary 
to  reviewing  only  the  feasibility  of  in- 
cluding the  countries  now  listed  on  the 
"A"  list  but  also  require  the  Secretary 
to  review  all  developed  countries 
which  might  meet  the  "A"  list  criteria 
is  critical  to  countries  like  Italy.  The 
Italian  Government  has,  as  we  all 
agree  here  today,  a  reliable  drug  regu- 
latory system.  Certainly,  countries  like 
Italy  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  considered  for  inclusion  on  the  "A" 
list  in  the  future.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  urging  the  Secretary  to  give  priority 
to  undertaking  the  appropriate  review 
of  Italy's  eligibility  for  inclusion  on 
the  "A"  list  in  accordance  with  the 
bill's  provisions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
Senator  Hatch.  Because  of  his  ex- 
traordinary work  on  this  legislation, 
we  were  able  to  reach  agreements  that 
moved  the  bill  forward  and  brought  us 
to  the  point  of  approval  without 
spending  undo  time  on  the  floor. 

I  also  express  my  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum.  As  always,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  proved  himself  a 
Worthy  opponent.  And  I  believe  he 
would  agree  that  he  had  ample  time  to 
discuss  the  measure  and  make  his  case 
against  this  legislation.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  final  passage. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  re- 
cently over  how  we  can  reverse  the 
trend  of  American  jobs  and  high  tech- 
nology development  drifting  away  to 
foreign  shores.  In  my  view,  we  have  a 
chance  today  to  act  against  this  trend 
by  supporting  S.  1848,  the  so-called 
Drug  Export  Act. 

Without  question  the  United  States 
has  been— and  is— the  world  leader  in 
drug  research.  In  my  view,  however, 
current  law  threatens  to  undermine 
the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to 
fully  investigate  and  develop  the  phar- 
maceuticals that  have  been  so  vital  to 
the  health  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
imposes  on  itself  an  export  restric- 
tion—and that's  why  we  are  shooting 
ourselves  in  the  foot  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  im- 
prove trade  and  enhance  employment. 

By  shutting  off  foreign  exports  of 
drugs  not  yet  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Huiman  Services, 
we  are  shutting  out  America.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  President,  foreign  competition 
steams  ahead  while  our  industry  is  bri- 
dled by  cumbersome  regulations.  In 


effect,  we  are  encouraging  our  manu- 
facturers to  locate  plants  overseas— 
taking  with  them  industry  and  Jobs— 
so  that  they  can  compete  in  a  more 
open  environment:  statistics  tell  us 
that  70  percent  of  the  drugs  approved 
in  this  country  were  approved  first  in 
a  foreign  land.  But  let  me  quickly  add 
that  in  no  way  are  we  talking  about 
dumping  dangerous,  untested  drugs  on 
an  unsuspecting  market. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation 
have  failed  to  highlight  the  many 
safeguards  in  the  Drug  Export  Act 
carefully  designed  to  promote  the  safe 
export  of  imapproved  American  drugs. 
There  are  controls  that  will  determine 
which  countries  can  accept  these 
drugs;  conditions  that  must  be  met 
before  export  can  take  place;  and 
standards  under  which  U.S.  authori- 
ties can  take  corrective  action  when 
and  if  problems  arise. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  biU  that  wiU 
benefit  millions  and  millions  of  con- 
sumers by  freeing  our  industry  to  com- 
pete. It  will  help  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  remain  the  leader  in  the 
research,  development,  and  marketing 
of  the  most  effective  and  safest  drugs 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  proceed  on  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute.  We  will  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  adopting  the 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  tO; 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  99  Leg.l 

YEA8-91 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Melcher 

Andrew! 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Amutrong 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 

Bauciu 

Oore 

MurkowskI 

BenUen 

Oorton 

NIckles 

Bingaman 

Oramm 

Nunn 

Boren 

Oraasley 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Bntdley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflln 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Heinu 

Roth 

Chllei 

Holllngi 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simon 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Slmpaon 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

SUfford 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Symma 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Trible 

Domenld 

Long 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mathlaa 

Welcker 

East 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Evana 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

McClure 

Pord 

McConnelt 
.  NAY8-7 

BIden 

I/eahy 

Sarbanw 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Hawklni 

Packwood 

So  the  bill  (S.  1848),  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

S.  1848 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreit  astembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pharmaceutical 
Export  Amendments  of  1986". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  development  and  International  dis- 
tribution of  safe  and  effective  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  by  United  States-based  firms 
promotes  world  health  and  is  important  to 
the  national  economy; 

(2)  the  policy  governing  worldwide  distri- 
bution of  pharmaceutical  products  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  should  pro- 
mote the  public  health; 

(3)  the  full  public  health  beneftu  that 
could  be  afforded  by  new  drugs  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  are  at  times  un- 


necessarily limited  by  the  export  restric- 
tions which  exist  under  United  States  law; 

(4)  the  current  law  of  the  United  SUtes 
does  not  permit  the  export  of  such  drufs 
prior  to  approval  In  the  United  States:     '' 

<S)  there  are  other  developed  countries 
which  have  sophisticated  health  regulatory 
authorities  which  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  citizens: 

(6)  many  new  drugs  developed  by  United 
States  pharmaceutical  companies  are  ap- 
proved for  marketing  In  such  foreign  coun- 
tries prior  to  approval  In  the  United  SUtes; 

(7)  the  Inability  to  export  such  drugs  to 
countries  which  have  adequate  regulatory 
authorities  especially  hinders  the  Interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  smaller  United 
States  firms  and  firms  In  the  biotechnology 
field  from  entering  foreign  markets  directly, 
and  often  such  entrance  Is  only  possible 
through  technology  licensing  agreements 
with  foreign  competitor  manufacturers; 

(8)  it  Is  appropriate  to  permit  the  export 
of  new  drugs  to  countries  In  which  they  are 
approved  under  circumstances  that  protect 
against  harm  to  the  health  or  safety  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Importing  country; 

(9)  the  Inability  to  export  drugs  approved 
abroad  discourages  Investment  In  the 
United  States,  results  In  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  this  country,  and 
erodes  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  in 
pharmaceuticals:  and 

(10)  It  is  appropriate  to  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  drugs  so  exported 
are  not  diverted  to  countries  that  may  not 
have  adequate  drug  regulatory  authorities. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  permit  the  shipment  of  new  drugs 
prior  to  approval  in  the  United  States  to 
certain  developed  countries  that  meet  cer- 
tain specified  regulatory  standards: 

(2)  to  protect  against  the  diversion  of  such 
drugs  to  countries  that  do  not  have  highly 
sophisticated  health  regulatory  authorities: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  development  and 
availability  of  drugs  to  treat  diseases  or 
health  conditions  which  are  rare  In  the 
United  States: 

(4)  to  encourage  new  capital  Investment, 
the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  in  the 
United  States,  and  maintain  the  favorable 
trade  balance  in  pharmaceuticals;  and 

(5)  to  enable  the  United  States  biotechnol- 
ogy industry  to  enter  foreign  marliets  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  foreign  law  without  li- 
censing their  technology  to  foreign  firms. 

Sec.  3.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sul»ectlon: 

"(e)(1)(A)  A  drug  (Including  a  biological 
product)  Intended  for  htmtan  or  animal  use 
which— 

"(I)  requires  approval  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  506  or  section  612.  or 

"(II)  requires  licensing  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  361  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (Icnown  as 
the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act), 
before  It  may  be  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  a  country  and  which  does  not  have 
such  approval  or  license  shall  be  deemed 
mlsbranded.  adulterated,  and  In  violation  of 
such  sections  or  Acts  unless  the  drug  is 
shipped  by  a  person  only  to  a  country  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  and  If  the  drug 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  paragraph  (3). 

'(B)  If  a  drug  (Including  a  biological  prod- 
uct) described  In  subparagraph  (A)  that  is 
manufactured,  processed,  packaged,  or  held 
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"(i)  shall  consult  with   independent  ex- 


ture  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
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"(i)  the  deficiencies  which  such  person 
must  correct  in  order  to  ena.ble  aueh  ahin. 


by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 

eultuiw.  i>KM>nt  that.  In  th*  e^mf  nt  tho  >h. 


prior  Written  consent  to  the  contrary  has 
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In  conformity  with  current  good  manufac- 
turing practice  and  that  is  not  adulterated 
under  subsection  (a)(1).  (aK2)(A).  (aH3).  (c). 
or  (d)  of  section  501  is  shipped  by  a  person 
to  a  country  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, such  drug  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
in  violation  of  section  505  or  512.  section  351 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  or  the  Act 
of  March  4.  1913  (known  as  the  Vims  Serum 
Toxin  Act),  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded  for  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(2KA)  A  drug  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  shipped  to— 

"(i)  a  developed  country  which  is  on  the 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  of  coun- 
tries which  have  an  adequate  governmental 
health  authority  to  approve  drugs  includ- 
ing— 

"(I)  regulatory  procedures  to  assure  ade- 
quate scientific  review  of  the  animal  and 
clinical  studies  relating  to  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  drugs  before  drugs  are  ap- 
proved for  marlieting; 

"(II)  regulatory  procedures  to  assure  that 
labeling  information  provided  in  such  coun- 
try to  physicians,  pharmacists,  and  patients 
is  accurate  and  conforms  with  the  laws  of 
such  country: 

'■(III)  regulatory  procedures  to  detect  and 
to  record  serious  problems  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  the  drug,  including  adverse 
drug  reactions:  and 

'■(IV)  procedures  and  trained  personnel  to 
administer  and  to  enforce  the  policies  of 
that  authority,  including  the  capability  to 
remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  from  the 
market  drugs  which  present  a  serious  safety 
problem  in  such  coimtry:  or 

"(ii)  a  developed  country  which  is  on  the 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  of  coun- 
tries which  have  an  adequate  governmental 
health  authority— 

"(I)  to  assure  that  labeling  information 
provided  in  such  country  to  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  patients  accurately  re- 
flects, and  is  consistent  with,  the  labeling 
for  the  drug  approved  or  licensed  by  a  coun- 
try on  the  list  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  clause  (i): 

"(II)  to  detect  and  to  record  serious  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  drug, 
including  adverse  drug  reactions: 

"(III)  to  obtain  adequate  information  con- 
cerning drugs,  including  information  con- 
cerning the  legal  status  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States:  and 

"(IV)  which  has  procedures  and  personnel 
sufficient  to  administer  and  to  enforce  the 
policies  of  that  authority,  including  the  ca- 
pability to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed 
from  the  market  drugs  which  present  a  seri- 
ous safety  problem  in  such  country:  or 

"(iii)  a  country  which  is  not  included  on 
the  list  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  evidence  in- 
cluding clinical  investigations,  the  shipment 
of  such  drug  to  such  country  is  justified  to 
promote  the  public  health  in  such  country 
because  of  diseases  (such  as  tropical  dis- 
eases) or  particular  health  conditions  in 
such  country  which  do  not  exist  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  lists  of  countries  required 
by  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
revise  the  lists  of  countries  established 
under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(D)  In  establishing  and  revising  the  lists 
of  countries  under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary— 


"(i)  shall  consult  with  independent  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  drug  regulation:  and 

"(ii)  shall  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  comment  before  such  lists  are  es- 
tablished or  revised. 

"(3)  A  drug  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  shipped  by  a  person  to  a  country  on 
a  list  established  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (2)(A)  or  a  country  described  in 
clause  (iii)  of  such  paragraph  only  if— 

"(A)  the  drug  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(1): 

"(B)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  denying,  withdrawing,  or  sus- 
pending approviil  or  licensing  or  otherwise 
banning  the  drug  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
effectiveness: 

"(C)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  a  notice 
by  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  a  determination  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug  in  the  United  States  for  shipment 
to  a  country  is  contrary  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  in  the  United  States: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  established  under 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  or  a  country 
described  m  clause  (iii)  of  such  paragraph, 
the  drug  (or  a  drug  containing  the  same 
active  ingredient  or  ingredients)  is  the  sub- 
ject of — 

"(i)  a  current  application  for  exemption 
for  investigational  use  from  the  approval  or 
licensing  requirements  described  in  para- 
graph (IKA): 

"(ii)  an  application  for  approval  or  licens- 
ing as  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A):  or 

"(iii)  a  current  drug  master  file  containing 
all  safety  information  required  to  be  includ- 
ed in  an  application  for  an  exemption  for  in- 
vestigational use  from  the  approval  or  li- 
censing requirements  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(  A); 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  developed  country  on  the  list  established 
under  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

"(i)  the  drug  has  been  approved  or  li- 
censed by  a  country  included  on  the  list  es- 
tablished under  clause  (i)  of  paragraph 
(2)(A): 

"(ii)  the  labeling  of  the  drug  accurately 
reflects  and  is  consistent  with  the  labeling 
for  such  drug  approved  or  licensed  by  a 
country  on  the  list  established  under  clause 
(i)  of  paragraph  (2)(A): 

'"(iii)  the  labeling  is  in  an  appropriate  lan- 
guage for  the  importing  country:  and 

"(iv)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  an 
action  by  a  governmental  health  authority 
in  a  country  on  the  list  established  under 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  denying  or 
withdrawing  approval  or  licensing  or  other- 
wise harming  the  drug  on  the  basis  of 
safety: 

""(F)  the  (>erson  seeking  to  ship  the  drug 
has  complied  with  paragraph  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug:  and 

""(G)  the  outside  of  the  shipping  package 
of  such  drug  is  labeled  with  the  following 
statement:  "This  drug  may  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  only  in  the  following  countries: 
.'.  the  blank  space  therein  being 
filled  with  a  list  of  the  countries  to  which 
shipment  of  the  drug  is  authorized  under 
this  subsection. 

""(4)(A)  A  person  seeking  to  ship  a  drug 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  first  shipment  of  the  drug,  a  notice  of 
intent  to  ship  such  drug.  Within  fifteen 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  of  intent  to 
ship,  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  which  identifies  the  drug  to  be 
shipped  and  states  each  country  to  which 
the  drug  will  be  shipped. 

"(B)  A  person  who  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a 
drug  including  the  submission  of  a  notice 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  who  seeks  to 
ship  such  drug  to  a  country  on  the  list  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2)(A>(i),  which 
country  was  not  included  in  the  notice  sub- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A),  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  shipment  of  the  drug  to 
that  country,  a  notice  of  Intent  to  ship. 

"(C)  A  person  who  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a 
drug  and  who  seeks  to  ship  such  drug  to  a 
country  on  the  list  established  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)(ii)  for  which  such  person  has 
not  submitted  a  notice  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  such  drug  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  first  shipment  of  the  drug  to  that  coun- 
try, a  notice  of  intent  to  ship.  Within  fifteen 
days  of  receipt  of  such  notice  of  intent  to 
ship,  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Registers 
notice  which  identifies  the  drug  to  be 
shipped  and  states  the  country  to  which  the 
drug  will  be  shipped. 

'"(D)  Any  notice  of  intent  to  ship  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  this  paragraph  shall— 

"(i)  identify  the  drug  to  be  shipped; 

"(U)  identify  the  establishment  where  the 
drug  has  been  or  will  be  manufactured: 

"(iii)  identify  each  country  to  which  such 
person  will  ship  the  drug: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  established  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)(ii),  include  a  copy  of  the  label- 
ing described  in  paragraph  (3)(E)(ii): 

"(v)  include,  to  the  extent  not  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
drug  is  intended  for  export,  a  written  agree- 
ment from  each  importer  to  whom  the  drug 
is  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  that 
such  importer  will  not  ship  the  drug  to  a 
country  to  which  the  drug  may  not  be 
shipped  under  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)(A)  unless  prior  written  consent  to 
the  contrary  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and 

"(vi)  include  assurances  that,  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  required  under  this 
Act,  reports  of  serious  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions known  to  the  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  for  inclusion  in  a 
drug  master  file. 

The  written  agreement  required  under 
clause  (v)  shall  be  renewed  annually  or  upon 
the  next  shipment  if  such  shipment  occurs 
later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
first  agreement  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(5)(A)  Within  sixty  days  after  a  person 
submits  a  notice  of  intent  to  ship  with  re- 
spect to  a  drug  under  paragraph  (4)(A).  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  determine  that  a  proposed  shipment  of 
a  drug  does  not  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4).  If  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  such  a  determination,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  the 
time  of  such  determination,  provide  such 
person  with  a  written  statement  specify- 
ing— 


"(i)  the  deficiencies  which  such  person 
must  correct  in  order  to  enable  such  ship- 
ment to  comply  with  such  requirements; 
and 

"(ii)  that  such  person  has  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  correct  such  deficiencies  within 
sixty  days  after  receiving  such  statement. 

"(B)  If  a  person  who  has  received  a  state- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  specified  in  such  state- 
ment within  sixty  days  after  receiving  such 
statement,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  Issue  an  order  stating  that 
the  shipment  of  a  drug  with  respect  to 
which  such  statement  was  made  does  not 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  prohibiting  such  shipment. 

"(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  at  any  time  after  the 
shipment  of  a  drug  to  a  country  Is  permitted 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine 
that  such  shipment  is  unlawful  because 
such  shipment  does  not  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (3),  and  may  issue 
an  order  to  prohibit  such  shipment. 

"(B>  If.  at  any  time  after  the  shipment  of 
a  drug  to  a  country  is  permitted  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  such  ship- 
ment does  not  comply  with  subparagraph 

(A)  of  paragraph  (3)  or  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (F)  of  such  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
prior  to  issuing  an  order  with  respect  to 
such  shipment  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  provide  the  person  who  sub- 
mitted the  notice  under  paragraph  (4)  with 
respect  to  such  shipment  with  a  written 
statement  which— 

"(i)  specifies  such  determination;  and 
"(11)  states  that  such  person  may,  within 
thirty  days  after  receiving  such  statement, 
take  such  action  as  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A),  (C).  (D).  (E).  or  (F)  of 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  such  drug. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  person  who 
receives  a  statement  under  subparagraph 

(B)  does  not  take  the  action  required  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  clause  (11)  of  such  subparagraph,  or 
that  such  person  took  an  action  which  is  in- 
adequate to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
subparagraph  (A),  (C).  (D),  (E)  or  (F)  of 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
Issue  an  order  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  such  drug.  Any  such  order  sh^ 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement— 

"(1)  specifying  each  requirement  of  para- 
graph (3)  which  has  not  been  complied  with 
relating  to  such  shipment;  and 

"(II)  stating  that  the  person  who  Is  the 
subject  of  such  order  will  be  provided,  on  re- 
quest, with  an  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  order. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, or  in  the  absence  of  either  such 
Secretary,  the  officer  acting  as  such  Secre- 
tary, may  prohibit  the  shipping  of  a  drug  to 
a  country  or  countries  authorized  under  this 
subsection  if  the  drug  has  been  determined 
by  such  Secretary  or  officer  to  present  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health  In 
such  country  or  countries.  A  determination 
by  such  Secretary  or  officer  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  stayed  pending  final 
action  by  a  reviewing  court.  The  authority 
conferred  by  this  paragraph  to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  a  drug  shall  not  be  delegated 


by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, except  that  In  the  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  either  such  Secretary,  such  author- 
ity may  be  delegated  to  the  officer  acting  as 
such  Secretary. 

"(SKA)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  In  the  absence 
of  either  such  Secretary,  the  officer  acting 
as  such  Secretary,  determines  that— 

"(I)  a  person  Is  shipping  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  an  Importer, 

"(ii)  such  importer  Is  shipping  the  drug  to 
a  country  to  which  shipment  Is  not  author- 
ized under  this  subsection;  and 

"(111)  such  shipment  presents  an  imminent 
hazard  to  public  health  In  the  country  to 
which  shipment  Is  not  authorized  under  this 
subsection, 

such  Secretary  or  officer  shall  immediately 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  the  drug  to  such 
Importer,  give  the  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  prompt  notice  of  the 
determination,  and  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  for  an  expedited  hearing. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  in  the  absence  of  either  such 
Secretary,  the  officer  acting  as  such  Secre- 
tary, receives  credible  evidence  that  a  drug 
shipped  to  a  country  to  which  shipment  Is 
authorized  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  has  been 
or  Is  being  shipped  to  a  country  to  which 
shipment  is  not  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3KA)  and  if,  upon  investigation,  such  Sec- 
retary or  officer  determines  that  there  Is  a 
reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  such  drug 
has  been  so  shipped,  such  Secretary  or  offi- 
cer shall  immediately— 

"(I)  notify  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved;  and 

"(II)  notify  any  person  shipping  the  drug 
from  the  United  States  of  the  shipment  of 
the  drug  to  a  country  to  which  shipment  Is 
not  authorized. 

"(C)  Any  person  receiving  notification 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  Investigate 
the  matter  and  report  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  four- 
teen days  the  findings  of  such  person,  if 
any,  regarding  the  source  and  cause  of  the 
shipment  of  the  drug  to  a  country  to  which 
shipment  is  not  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section and  the  steps  the  person  Is  taking  to 
remedy  any  noncompliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  importer  agreement  required  under 
paragraph  (4)(D)(v). 

"(D)  If,  sixty  days  after  receiving  the  find- 
ings under  subparagraph  (C).  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the 
absence  of  either  such  Secretary,  the  officer 
acting  as  such  Secretary,  determines  that 
despite  the  efforts  taken  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  person  who  imported  the 
drug  from  the  United  States  Is  continuing  to 
ship  the  drug  to  a  country  to  which  ship- 
ment Is  not  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion, then  such  Secretary  or  officer  shall 
prohibit  the  shipping  of  the  drug  to  such 
importer. 

"(E)  If- 

"(1)  a  person  shipping  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  has  been  notified  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  that  the  shipment  of  the 
drug  presents  an  imminent  hazard,  and  such 
person  continues  to  ship  such  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  a  prohibited  Importer,  or 

"(ID  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives the  findings  under  subparagraph  (C), 
a  person  continues  to  ship  a  drug  from  the 
United  States  to  an  importer  knowing  that 
the  importer  la  continuing  to  ship  the  drug 
to  a  country  to  which  shipment  la  not  au- 
thorized, 

then  the  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  and  shall  not  be  shipped  unleu 


prior  written  consent  to  the  contrary  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(F)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  delegated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. ". 

Sbc.  4.  The  list  of  countries  Initially  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  section 
801(e)(3KAHI)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  shall  include  the  following  coun- 
tries unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
country  should  not  be  Included  on  such  list 
because  the  country  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate health  authority  to  approve  drugs: 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Finland, 

France. 

Japan. 

The  Netherlands. 

New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

The  United  Kingdom. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  complete  a  study 
of.  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  drugs  shipped 
under  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section 
3  of  this  Act)  are  introduced  Into  countries 
not  authorized  to  receive  such  drugs  by 
such  section,  and  the  effect  of  such  ship* 
ment,  If  any.  on  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion of  such  country:  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  labeling  of  drugs 
shipped  under  such  law  to  countries  includ- 
ed on  the  list  established  under  section 
801(e)(2)(A)(ll)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  Is  consistent  with  the  labeling  for 
such  drugs  approved  or  licensed  by  coun- 
tries on  the  list  established  under  section 
801(eK3)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tlon  3  of  this  Act). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
whereby  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  undertake  a  study  of— 

(A)  the  economic  Impact  of  the  provisions 
of  section  801(e)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  on  employment,  capital  invest- 
ment, and  trade;  and 

(B)  the  effect  upon  International  health 
of  the  provisions  of  such  section  801(e). 

(2)  The  contract  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  trans- 
mit Its  findings  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Concreu  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  contract  entered  Into  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropriation 
AeU. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  S36<axa>  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
360bb(aK2)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(In- 
cluding a  disease  or  condition  prevalent  In  a 
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developing  country)"  after  "any  disease  or 
condition". 

(b)  Section  5(b)(2)  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  360ee(b)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  a  disease  or  condition 
prevalent  in  a  developing  country)"  after 
"any  disease  or  condition". 

Sec.  7.  Section  402(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
342(dX2))  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  "except  that  this  clause  shall 
not  apply  to  confectionery  which  is  intro- 
duced or  delivered  for  introduction  into,  or 
received  or  held  for  sale  in.  interstate  com- 
merce if  the  sale  of  such  confectionery  is 
permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  confectionery  is  intended  to  be 
offered  for  sale". 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  do  not 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  any  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Sec.  9.  Section  412  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e).  (f). 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (h),  (i).  and  (j),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  strilung  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  records  shall  be  retained 
for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  shelf  life  of  the  infant  formula."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(2)"  in 
subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(3)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  through 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)(1)  An  infant  formula  (including 
infant  formula  powder)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  if— 

"(A)  such  infant  formula  does  not  provide 
nutrients  as  required  by  subsection  (j); 

"(B)  such  infant  formula  does  not  meet 
the  quality  factor  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  processing  of  such  infant  formula 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  good  manufac- 
turing practices  and  the  quality  control  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion— 

"(i)  establish  requirements  for  quality  fac- 
tors for  infant  formulas,  including  require- 
ments for  the  nutrients  required  by  subsec- 
tion (j); 

"(ii)  establish— 

"(1)  good  manufacturing  practices  for 
infant  formulas,  including  quality  control 
procedures;  and 

"(II)  requirements  respecting  the  reten- 
tion of  records. 

that  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
to  assure  that  an  infant  formula  provides 
nutrients  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  will  not  cause  harm;  and 

"(iii)  establish  requirements  for  the  con- 
duct by  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant  for- 
mula of  regularly  scheduled  audits  to  deter- 
mine that  such  manufacturer  has  complied 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  clause 
(U). 

"(B)  The  good  manufacturing  practices 
and  quality  control  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii) 
shall  include  requirements  f  or— 

"(i)  the  testing  of  each  batch  of  infant  for- 
mula for  each  nutrient  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (j)  prior  to  the  distribution  of 
such  batch  in  order  to  ensure  that  such  for- 


mula is  in  compliance  with  this  section  and 
does  not  contain  any  deleterious  or  other- 
wise unsafe  substance;  and 

"(ii)  regularly  scheduled  testing  of  sam- 
ples of  infant  formulas  during  the  shelf  life 
of  such  formulas  in  order  to  ensure  that 
such  formulas  are  in  compliance  with  this 
section  and  do  not  contain  any  deleterious 
or  otherwise  unsafe  substance. 

"(C)  The  record  retention  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  include  requirements 
for- 

"(i)  the  retention  of  all  records  necessary 
to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  good 
manufacturing  practices  and  quality  control 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  subparagraph,  including  records 
containing  the  results  of  all  testing  required 
by  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ii)  the  retention  of  copies  of  all  records 
prepared  by  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
food  packaging  materials  used  in  the  proc- 
essing of  infant  formula  to  demonstrate 
compliance  by  such  suppliers  with  all  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  action  levels  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  raw  materials  and  food  packaging  ma- 
terials and  with  respect  to  infant  formula; 

"(iii)  the  retention  of  all  records  pertain- 
ing to  the  microbiological  quality  and  purity 
of  raw  materials  used  in  infant  formula  and 
of  finished  infant  formula  (including  infant 
formula  powder); 

"(iv)  the  retention  of  all  records  of  the  re- 
sults of  regularly  scheduled  audits  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  requirements  prescrilied 
by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(AKiii);  and 

"(v)  the  maintenance  of  files  with  respect 
to.  and  the  review  of.  complaints  concerning 
infant  formulas. 

Records  required  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  an  infant  formula  shall  be  re- 
tained for  at  least  one  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  shelf  life  of  such  infant  formula. 
Such  records  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  and  duplication  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

■(D)  In  prescribing  requirements  for 
audits  under  subparagraph  (A)(iii).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  such  audits  be  con- 
ducted by  appropriately  trained  individuals 
who  do  not  have  any  direct  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  the  manufacturer  of  an 
infant  formula  complies  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii). 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation— 
"(A)  revise  the  list  of  nutrients  in  the 
table  in  subsection  (j);  and 

"(B)  revise  the  required  level  for  any  nu- 
trient required  by  subsection  ( j). 

"(b)  No  person  shall  introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
any  new  infant  formula  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  with  resiJect  to  such  formula  and  such 
application  has  not  been  disapproved.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  new 
infant  formula'  includes  any  infant  formula 
for  which  there  has  been  a  change  in  formu- 
lation or  processing  which  may  affect 
whether  the  formula  is  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  person  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
infant  formula  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  file  with  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication. Each  such  application  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  full  reports  of  testing  demonstrating 
that  such  infant  formula  provides  nutrients 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (j)  and  com- 
plies with  the  quality  factor  requirements 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(A)(i); 

"(2)  records  demonstrating  that  the  proc- 
essing of  such  infant  formula  complies  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)(ii);  and 

"(3)  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  an  applica- 
tion is  filed  under  subsection  (c).  or  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  additional  period  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Secretary  shall  either— 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  infant  formula  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A);  or 
"(2)  deny  the  application, 
"(e)  An  applicant  whose  application  has 
been  denied  under  subsection  (dK2)  may 
appeal  such  denial  pursuant  to  procedures 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  After  the  applicant  has  exhaust- 
ed the  remedies  specified  in  such  proce- 
dures, the  applicant  may  appeal  the  denial 
of  such  application  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
applicant  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
Secretary's  final  order  denying  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(f)(1)  U  the  manufacturer  of  an  infant 
formula  has  knowledge  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  an  infant  for- 
mula which  has  been  processed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  the  manfac- 
turer— 

"(A)  may  not  provide  the  nutrients  re- 
quired by  subsection  (j);  or 

"(B)  may  be  otherwise  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded. 

the  manufacturer  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  knowledge  and  shall  im- 
mediately take  all  actions  necessary  to 
recall  shipments  of  such  infant  formula 
from  all  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments, and  to  assist  such  retail  establish- 
ments in  publicizing  such  recall  in  a  manner 
reasonably  designed  to  notify  purchasers  of 
such  infant  formula  of  such  recall  and  the 
reasons  for  such  recall. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'knowledge'  as  applied  to  a  manufac- 
turer means  (A)  the  actual  luioweldge  that 
the  manufacturer  had.  or  (B)  the  knowledge 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  have  had 
under  like  circumstances  or  which  would 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  exercise  of  due 
care. 

"(g)(1)  If  a  recall  of  an  infant  formula  is 
begun  by  a  manufacturer,  the  recall  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
under  paragraph  (2),  and— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  15th  day  after  the  beginning  of  such 
recall  and  at  least  once  every  15  days  there- 
after until  the  recall  is  terminated,  review 
the  actions  taken  under  the  recall  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recall  meets  the  require- 
ments prescrilied  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  shall,  not  later 
than  the  14th  day  after  the  beginning  of 
such  recall  and  at  least  once  every  14  days 
thereafter  until  the  recall  is  terminated, 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  recall. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation— 


"(A)  prescribe  the  scope  and  extent  of  re- 
calls of  infant  formulas  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  degree  of  risk  to  human 
health  presented  by  the  formula  subject  to 
the  recall;  and 

"(B)  require  the  posting  of  a  notice  of  any 
recall  of  an  infant  formula  at  each  place 
where  such  formula  is  sold  or  was  available 
for  sale.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  prepare  for 
the  Department  of  State  which,  in  turn 
shall  provide  and  Inform  the  public  and  for- 
eign governments,  through  their  embassies 
in  the  United  States  or  other  appropriate 
means,  an  annual  report  which  summa- 
rizes— 

(1)  all  final  agency  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
banned  or  severely  restricted  substances, 
and 

(2)  any  additional  action  taken  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  banned 
or  severely  restricted  substances  which  were 
first  banned  or  severely  restricted  during  a 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  the  report. 

(b)(1)  No  banned  or  severely  restricted 
substance  may  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  unless— 

(A)  the  person  intending  to  export  the 
substance  from  the  United  States  provides 
written  notice  to  the  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  law  specified 
in  subsection  (c)  which  is  applicable  to  the 
substance,  prior  to  the  first  shipment  to  a 
country  after  regulatory  action,  stating 
such  person's  Intent  to  export  the  substance 
and  the  Intended  country  of  destination; 
and  In  addition  for  notice  be  made  to  for- 
eign embassies  of  all  final  regulatory  actions 
of  the  time  they  are  taken. 

(B)  the  agency  provides  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  a  statement  concerning  the  sub- 
stance which  contains— 

(i)  the  name  of  the  substance; 

(ii)  a  summary  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  with  respect  to  the  sulistance.  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  grounds  for 
such  action  and  a  citation  of  the  statutory 
authority  for  such  action; 

(ill)  a  description  of  the  determined  risks 
to  human  health  or  safety  or  to  the  environ- 
ment that  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 
substance;  and  , 

(iv)  a  specification  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  agency  who  may  be  contacted 
by  the  government  of  any  foreign  country 
to  which  the  sul»tance  Is  Intended  to  be  ex- 
ported In  order  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  substance;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  State  delivers  a  copy 
of  the  statement  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  an  appropriate  official  in  the 
embassy  of  the  country  of  destination  or 
transmits  it  to  such  country  by  other  appro- 
priate means. 

(2)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  supersede  any  other  provision  of  the 
law  to  the  extent  such  provision  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  supersede  this 
subsection  unless  It  does  so  In  specific  terms, 
referring  to  this  Act  and  declaring  that  the 
new  law  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  authorizes 
the  disclosure  to  the  public  of  bona  fide 
trade  secrets  or  other  confidentitU  business 
information. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "banned  or  severely  restricted  sub- 
stance" means— 


(Da  food  or  class  of  food  which— 

(A)  Is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  Issued  under  section  402  (a)  or  (c)  (31 
U.S.C.  342  (a)  or  (O),  or 

(B)  Is  in  violation  of  emergency  permit 
controls  issued  under  section  404  (1  U.8.C. 
344). 

of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act: 
(3)  a  drug  which  is — 

(A)  Adulterated  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  601  (a),  (b).  (c), 
or  (d)  (21  U.S.C.  351  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)), 

(B)  misbranded.  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  502(J)  (21  U.S.C. 
3S2(j)),  or 

(C)  a  new  drug  or  new  animal  drug  for 
which  an  approval  Is  not  In  effect  under  sec- 
tion 505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  or  section  513  (31 
U.S.C.  360).  respectively, 

of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act: 

(3)  an  antibiotic  drug  which  has  not  been 
certified  under  section  507  (21  U.S.C.  367)  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(4)  a  drug  containing  Insulin  which  hu 
not  been  certified  under  section  606  (31 
U.S.C.  356)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Costmetic  Act; 

(8)  a  device  which— 

(A)  is  adulterated,  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  Issued  under  section  601(a)  (31  U.8.C. 
361(a)), 

(B)  is  misbranded.  as  defined  by  rules  or 
orders  issued  under  section  &03(j)  (31  U.8.C. 
362(J)), 

(C)  does  not  conform  with  a  performance 
standard  issued  under  section  614  (31  U.8.C. 
360d), 

(D)  has  not  received  premarket  approval 
under  section  515  (21  U.S.C.  360e),  or 

(E)  Is  banned  under  section  616  (31  U.8.C. 
360f),  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act: 

(6)  a  cosmetic  which  is  adulterated,  as  de- 
fined by  rules  or  orders  Issued  under  section 
610  (31  U.S.C.  361)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(7)  a  food  additive  or  color  additive  which 
Is  deemed  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 409  (31  U.S.C.  348)  or  section  706  (31 
U.8.C.  376),  respectively,  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

(8)  a  biological  product  which  has  been 
propagated  or  manufactured  and  prepared 
at  an  establishment  which  does  not  hold  a 
license  as  required  by  section  351  (43  U.S.C. 
262)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(9)  an  electronic  product  which  does  not 
comply  with  a  performance  standard  Issued 
under  section  358  (43  U.S.C.  363f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(10)  a  consumer  product  which— 

(A)  does  not  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  adopted  under  sec- 
tions 7  and  9  (15  U.S.C.  3056  and  3068)  other 
than  one  relating  solely  to  labeling, 

(B)  has  been  declared  to  be  a  banned  hae- 
ardous  product  under  sections  8  and  9  (16 
U.S.C.  2057  and  2068). 

(C)  presents  a  substantial  produce  hazard 
under  section  16  (IS  U.S.C.  2064),  or 

(D)  is  an  Imminently  hazardous  consumer 
product  under  section  12  (16  U.S.C.  2061), 

of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act; 

(11)  a  fabric,  related  material,  or  product 
which  does  not  comply  with  a  flammablllty 
standard  (other  than  one  related  to  label- 
ing) adopted  under  section  4  (16  U.8.C, 
1193)  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act: 

(12)  a  product  which  is  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substance  (Including  a  children's  article) 
under  sections  3  and  3  (16  U.8.C.  1361  and 


1303)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  8ubatances 
Act: 

(laXA)  a  pesticide  which,  on  the  bMis  of 
potential  risks  to  human  health  or  safety  or 
to  the  environment. 

(I)  has  been  denied  registration  for  all  or 
most  significant  uses  under  section  3(c)(6)  (7 
U.8.C.  136a(c)(e)), 

(ID  has  been  classified  for  restricted  use 
under  section  8(d)(1)(C)  (7  U,8.C. 
186a(d)(lKC)), 

(III)  has  had  Its  registration  canceled  or 
suspended  for  all  or  most  significant  uses 
under  section  6  (7  U.S.C.  186d), 

(Iv)  has  been  proceeded  against  and  seized 
under  section  18(b)(3)  (7  U.8.C.  186k).  or 

(V)  has  not  had  Its  registration  cancelled, 
but  requires  an  acknowledgement  statement 
under  section  17(a)(3)  (7  U.S.C.  1860(a)(3)), 

of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  or 

(B)  a  pesticide  chemical  for  which  a  toler- 
ance has  been  denied  or  repealed  under  sec- 
tion 408  (31  U.S.C.  346(a))  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

(14)  a  chemical  substance  or  mixture— 

(A)  which  Is  subject  to  an  order  or  Injunc- 
tion Issued  under  section  6(fH8)  (16  U.8.C, 
3604(f)(3)), 

(B)  which  is  subject  to  a  requirement 
Issued  under  section  6(a>(l),  6(a)(3).  6(a)(6), 
or  6(a)(7)  (16  U.S.C.  3606(a)(1),  3606(a>(3), 
3e06(a)(6),  or  3606(a)(7)),  or 

(C)  for  which  a  civil  action  has  been 
brought  and  relief  granted  under  section  7 
(1&U.8.C.  3606), 

of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Sic.  11.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration").  The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner").  The  Com- 
missioner shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  The  Administration  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  u 
the  "Secretary")  appoint  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  such  Associate  Commissioners 
and  Directors  of  functional  centers,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  administrative  units  as 
shall  be  needed  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  authorities  and  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  there  are  transferred  to.  and 
vested  In,  the  Commissioner  all  of  the  au- 
thorities and  functions  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  or  to  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  by 
section  6.10  of  title  31,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulatioru,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  any  reservation  pre- 
scribed by  section  6.11  of  title  31.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  The  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Division  of  the  Office  of  Oeneral 
Counsel  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
Is  transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  redesignated  the  Office  of 
Chief  Counsel.  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  the  Commissioner  such  additional  au- 
thorities and  functions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  de- 
cisions of  the  Commissioner  which— 

(A)  establish  procedural  rules  applicable 
to  a  general  class  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
medical  devices,  or  other  subjects  of  regula- 
tion: or 

(B)  present  highly  significant  public  issues 
involving  the  quality,  availability,  market- 
ability, or  cost  of  one  or  more  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  medical  devices,  or  other  subjects 
of  regulations. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any  individual 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(dXl)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item:  "Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services". 

n  1300 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Senate. 

I  am  really  gratified  by  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  passing  S.  1848.  It 
is  important  legislation.  It  really  is 
landmark  legislation.  I  think  it  will 
make  a  difference,  and  above  all  be  a 
major  improvement  over  current  law. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  the  13  who  supported  us  on 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

Every  one  of  those  people  supported 
us  at  a  time  when  the  bill  was  new, 
and  when  there  was  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
flying  aroimd. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  several 
Senators  who  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  bill,  and  who  played  a  major 
part  in  it.  Of  course.  Senator  Kennedy 
I  have  already  mentioned.  I  really  ap- 
preciated his  support  of  this  bill,  and 
the  work  he  has  brought  to  it,  includ- 
ing his  work  in  the  committee. 

Senator  Quayle  on  our  side  worked 
long  and  hard  on  health  matters  and 
drug  export  matters;  Senator  Haw- 
kins, who  caimot  be  with  us  today, 
and  who  would  have  made  another 
vote  for  this  bUl  had  she  been  here. 
We  all  understand  her  condition.  We 
wish  her  well. 

I  know  she  is  doing  well  because  I 
chatted  with  her  just  recently. 

I  hesitate  to  not  mention  others  on 
the  Republican  side.  But  let  me  men- 
tion Senator  Dodd,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  Senator  Simon  in  particular. 


There  are  people  who  have  had 
qualms,  but  also  they  recognize  the  ef- 
ficacy and  validity  of  this  bill. 

On  my  staff,  of  coiu*se,  my  special 
appreciation  goes  to  our  staff  director, 
Ronald  Docksai,  who  really  does  a  ter- 
rific job  for  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soiut;es  Committee,  and  who  has  been 
nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  I  think 
he  is  one  of  the  all-time  best  Hill  staff- 
ers, and  somebody  very  close  to  me, 
whom  I  really  love  and  appreciate. 

a  1310 

I  extend  special  thanks  to  our  major- 
ity health  counsel  Doug  Campbell.  He 
has  carried  the  weight  of  this  burden 
all  the  way  through  and  has  done  a 
wonderful  job.  He  has  done  a  techni- 
cally proficient  job  and  has  been  very, 
very  good  in  this  undertaking. 

Our  chief  counsel  Bill  Ryan  is  new 
with  us,  but,  nevertheless,  is  one  of 
the  real  leaders  of  pharmaceutical  law 
in  this  country.  He  really  has  come  to 
us  as  a  labor  of  love  because  he  didn't 
need  the  job.  He  left  a  good  job  to 
work  with  us  on  important  matters  re- 
lating to  health  care.  He  has  just  done 
a  terrific  job. 

Of  course,  my  thanks  also  go  to 
Myra  Cook  and  Muffie  Walsh,  our 
staif  assistants,  who  have  done  so 
much  in  providing  staff  support. 

On  the  minority  side,  Tom  Rollins, 
our  minority  staff  director,  and  Dr. 
Mona  Sarfaty,  Nick  Allard,  and  David 
Nexon  have  been  wonderful  to  work 
with  and  have  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with.  I  have  been  honored  to  work 
with  the  quality  of  staff  that  we  have 
had  working  on  this  bill. 

There  are  many  others  I  would  like 
to  thank.  I  appreciate  Senator  Dole 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  it  might  take  too 
much  time,  though  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  bill.  I  hope  we  can 
take  it  from  here  and  have  coopera- 
tion with  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  pass  the  bill  because  it  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  not  only  for  Amer- 
ica but  the  world  at  large. 

With  that.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY 
FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  PERSONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  S.  974  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
974)  to  provide  for  protection  and  advocacy 
for  mentally  ill  persons,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  Mays,  1986.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  now 
turn  to  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  974,  the  Protection  and 
Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals 
Act  of  1986.  This  bill  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  care  and  treatment  of  its 
mentally  ill  citizens. 

This  bill  was  developed  in  response 
to  a  9-month  Senate  investigation  of 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill. 
During  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, one  thing  became  painfully  obvi- 
ous: Mentally  ill  individuals  in  residen- 
tial facilities  are  vulnerable  to  abuse 
and  neglect,  and  all  too  frequently, 
there  Is  no  effective  system  to  protect 
the  rights  of  these  individuals. 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of  1986 
takes  a  step  toward  remedying  these 
problems.  It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protection  and  advocacy 
system  for  the  mentally  ill  in  each 
State,  similar  to  the  protection  and  ad- 
vocacy system  already  in  existence  for 
our  developmentally  disabled  citizens. 
Federal  funding  will  be  provided  to 
the  Protection  and  Advocacy  Agency 
serving  the  developmentally  disabled, 
and  that  Agency  may  provide  services 
directly  to  mentally  ill  persons,  or  it 
may  subcontract  with  an  existing 
State  or  private  nonprofit  entity  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  provision  of  ad- 
vocacy services.  The  Protection  and 
Advocacy  Agency  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints of  abuse  and  neglect,  and  to 
pursue  administrative  and  legal  reme- 
dies to  ensure  the  protection  of  men- 
tally ill  individuals.  Ten  million  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1986  are  already  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out 
this  act,  and  with  enactment  of  this 
bill,  we  expect  that  these  funds  will  be 
released  expeditiously  to  begin  this 
new  program. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report,  as  the  House  over- 
whelmingly did  yesterday,  in  order  to 
protect  its  most  vulnerable  citizens 
from  the  abuse,  neglect  and  substand- 
ard living  conditions  that  are  too  often 
their  fate.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 


Senator  Hatch,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re> 
sources,  and  representative  HsmiY 
Waxmam,  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, for  their  determined  efforts  to 
reach  a  compromise  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President, 
today  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company S.  974,  the  Protection  and 
Advocacy  for  the  Mentally  111  Act. 
This  legislation  is  a  credit  to  Senator 
Weicker  who  has  identified  a  pressing 
need  throughout  our  Nation  to  protect 
mentally  ill  citizens  from  abuse  and 
neglect. 

This  legislation  provides  $10  million 
for  protection  and  advocacy  councils 
In  each  State  to  protect  citizens  who 
are  mentally  ill.  The  funding  for  this 
program  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated and  is  included  in  the  budget 
package.  Without  any  further  delay, 
we  must  approve  this  legislation  and 
get  the  money  to  the  programs  to 
begin  their  work  on  behalf  of  mentally 
ill  individuals  in  America.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  bill  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  sup- 
port its  enactment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  acted  so  quickly  in  accepting 
the  conference  report  which  accompa- 
nies S.  974,  the  Protection  and  Advoca- 
cy for  Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of 
1986.  As  a  conferee,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample and  adopt  the  pending  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  estab- 
lishes a  protection  and  advocacy 
system  for  mentally  ill  persons  resid- 
ing in  treatment  facilities.  The  system 
will  be  administered  through  the  ex- 
isting protection  and  advocacy  system 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act  with  the  ability  for  the  system  to 
subcontract  out  to  other  qualified 
agencies  or  organizations. 

This  act  is  vital  to  ensuring  that  the 
rights  of  mentally  disabled  individuals 
residing  in  treatment  facilities  are  pro- 
tected. On  April  of  last  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  held  3 
days  of  hearings  on  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mentally  ill  persons  residing 
in  State  operated  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Weicker  released  a 
report  which  documented  a  9  month 
staff  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  31  State  nm  facilities.  The  findings 
were  appalling.  The  extent  of  neglect 
and  abuse  uncovered  in  their  facilities 
was  beyond  belief.  S.  974  begins  to  ad- 
dress this  pervasive  problem  by  recog- 
nizing the  obvious  need  to  protect  the 
rights  of  one  of  America's  most  vulner- 
able groups  of  citizens,  a  group  who 
unfortunately  is  not  always  capable  of 
advocating  for  themselves. 


ttx.  President,  the  conference  report 
represents  a  victory  to  all  mentally  Ul 
individuals  regardless  of  their  econom- 
ic status.  I  commend  my  fellow  confer- 
ees for  eliminating  a  dangerous  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate-passed  bill  which 
placed  a  cap  on  attorney's  fees  for 
publicly  funded  attorneys  but  did  not 
set  the  same  limitations  on  attorney's 
fees  for  privately  funded  attorneys.  By 
eliminating  this  blatant  double  stand- 
ard, the  conferees  endorsed  the  con- 
cept that  economically  disadvantaged 
mentally  ill  citizens  will  not  be  singled 
out  and  unfairly  discriminated  against. 
By  removing  the  cap,  the  conferees 
wisely  recognized  the  findings  of  Sena- 
tor WiicKER's  report  which  portrayed 
how  the  lack  of  sufficient  ftmdlng 
sources  seriously  impeded  the  ability 
of  public  advocacy  groups  to  adequate- 
ly work  on  behalf  of  all  mentally  ill 
persons  residing  in  treatment  facili- 
ties. Through  the  deletion  of  this  dan- 
gerous provision,  conferees  demon- 
strated their  understanding  of  the 
harmful  effects  that  an  attorney's  fees 
cap  would  have  on  mentally  ill  per- 
sons, particularly  the  negative  impact 
on  the  availability  of  legal  representa- 
tives for  low-income  individuals  who 
most  depend  on  legal  services  by  pub- 
licly funded  attorneys.  This  cap  simply 
did  a  disservice  to  the  process  of  legis- 
lation and  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  its  elimination. 

I  also  applaud  a  provision  In  the  con- 
ference report  that  allows  accessibility 
to  records  for  advocates.  This  will 
enable  advocates  to  investigate  abuse 
and  provide  relief  to  individuals  who 
might  not  be  able  to  issue  a  formal 
complaint. 

In  addition,  by  encouraging  institu- 
tions to  exaust  their  administrative 
remedies  in  a  timely  fashion,  S.  974 
prevents  prolonged  abuse  and  will  fur- 
ther benefit  the  rights  of  mentally  ill 
citizens  residing  in  these  institutions. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  new  program  to  assist 
the  Nation's  mentally  disabled  citizens 
since  1981  is  a  significant  accomplish- 
ment worthy  of  our  recognition  espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  fiscal  con- 
straint. As  you  may  recall,  a  protection 
and  advocacy  system  was  Incorporated 
into  the  1980  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act.  However,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  relentless  in  their  successful 
efforts  to  remove  the  badly  needed 
protective  system  that  was  designed  to 
assist  those  most  in  need  and  least 
able  to  represent  their  needs.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  long  S  years  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  this  body 
should  be  proud  to  be  a  party  to  a  new 
program  costing  only  $30  million  over 
3  years,  which  will  offer  protection  to 
this  vulnerable  sector  of  American  so- 
ciety. This  legislation  represents  the 
spirit  of  our  country— the  spirit  to 
assist  our  fellow  citizens.  Today,  we  as 
legislators  have  the  ability  to  vote  for 
this  noble  cause  by  adopting  the  con- 


ference report  to  S.  974.  the  Protec- 
tlon  and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  In- 
dividuals Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer* 
ence  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  wu  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMITINO  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
MASS  MAIUNGS  BY  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  627.  Senate  Resolution  374. 
a  resolution  limiting  the  amount  that 
may  be  expended  by  Senators  for  mass 
mailings  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  S74)  limiting  the 
amount  that  may  be  expended  by  8enatort 
for  mass  mailings  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  19M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resolution  reflects  the  grave 
concern  of  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and.  Indeed,  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  over  the  extraordinary 
growth  in  the  Senate  expenditures  for 
mass  mailings. 
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The  committee  report  on  this  sub- 
ject on  page  2  reflects  this  growth,  and 
it  is  also  interesting  that  the  growth 
alternates  between  election  years  and 
nonelection  years. 

In  1978.  the  cost  was  $47  million— 
$47  million.  1978,  of  course,  was  an 
election  year.  The  succeeding  year, 
1979,  was  not  an  election  year.  And 
the  cost  was  only  $38  million— 38  and  a 
fraction  million  dollars,  which  was  $10 
million  less.  The  succeeding  year,  1980, 
was  an  election  year.  And  the  cost 
went  up  to  $64.4  million.  1981  was  not 
an  election  year,  and  it  dropped  back 
to  $43.4  million.  But  then  in  1982,  the 
cost  of  mass  mailings  shot  up  to  $97 
million.  It  dropped  back  a  little  bit  to 
$86.5  million  in  1983,  but  it  was  back 
up  again  in  1984  to  $111.1  million. 

In  1985,  a  nonelection  year,  it 
dropped  back  to  $87  million.  I  am 
rounding  off  these  figures.  In  1986— 
and  we  are  dealing  with  an  estimated 
figure— it  will  be  $146.2  million. 

We  have  projected  in  line  with  this 
sawtoothed  pattern  that  it  would  drop 
back  to  $137  million  in  1987. 

That  is  the  history  against  which 
this  resolution  comes  to  the  floor.  We 
have  seen  a  growth  from  $47  million  in 
1978  to  an  official  estimate  of  $146 
million  in  1986. 

So  that  would  be  something  more 
than  3  times  as  large  as  the  mass  mail- 
ings in  1978,  just  8  years  ago.  Here  is 
an  item  which  has  more  than  tripled 
in  cost  in  8  years.  That  is  the  reason 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  have 
felt  obliged  to  take  the  action  which 
they  took  in  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

There  are  Members  here  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  this  bleed- 
ing ulcer,  this  kind  of  a  hemorrhage, 
that  we  see.  They  want  to  do  some- 
thing more  drastic  than  the  Rules 
Committee  has  done.  If  they  can  show 
us  how  to  do  it,  I  will  join  with  them. 
'  But  our  problem  is,  of  course,  that  the 
postsd  appropriations  for  mailing  are 
for  the  entire  Congress.  They  are  for 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  It  is  not 
just  for  the  Senate.  If  it  were  just  for 
the  Senate,  then  the  Senate  could  con- 
trol it.  But  the  current  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1986  was  made  for  the 
Congress. 
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It  is  as  if  we  had  a  bowl  of  soup  and 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  were  la- 
dling their  shares  out  of  it  as  they  go 
through  the  years.  Fellows  who  ladle 
the  fastest  will  end  up  with  the  most 
soup.  Those  who  are  not  quick  with 
the  spoon  will  end  up  with  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl. 

What  accentuates  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  although  the  official  esti- 
mate for  1986  was  $144  million,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  providing 
the  fvinding,  only  agreed  to  appropri- 
ate $100  million.  That  $100  million  was 


never  an  adequate  sum.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be  an  adequate  sum. 

It  is  my  assumption,  imless  some 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee advises  me  otherwise,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  thought 
they  could  stretch  out  the  funding, 
provide  $100  million  the  first  crack 
and  then  in  the  supplemental  provide 
the  $44  million  or  such  further  sum  as 
might  be  required. 

As  often  happens  in  life  there  was  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and 
that  slip  was  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  That  had  a  double-barrelled 
effect. 

Number  one,  it  made  it  very  difficult 
to  provide  in  the  supplemental  addi- 
tional funding  which  would  be  re- 
quired because  it  would  have  to  be 
offset  with  equivalent  savings.  So  the 
ability  to  reach  out  for  the  $44  mil- 
lion, the  $46  million,  or  whatever  the 
meter  would  indicate  we  needed  to  ap- 
propriate, was  severely  restrained. 

In  addition  to  that,  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  provisions, 
we  also  had  to  accept  a  reduction, 
along  with  other  programs  in  Govern- 
ment, of  4.3  percent,  which  meant 
that  the  $100  million  was  reduced  to 
$95.7  million.  We  are  now  faced  with 
either  stopping  mailing,  going  into  the 
red,  or  throwing  ourselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Postal  Service  for  defi- 
ciency funding,  with  the  kind  of  bad 
example  that  sets  with  every  citizen  of 
the  country  as  well  as  every  depart- 
ment of  Government.  It  is  really  time 
to  shape  up  and  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities in  this  regard. 

If  in  the  other  body  there  were  a  dis- 
position to  simply  put  the  brakes  on 
mass  mailing,  I  think  the  Senate 
would  probably  agree  to  do  that.  Put  I 
do  not  know  what  the  disposition  of 
the  other  body  is.  The  question  b,  one 
of  where  we  go  from  here. 

The  committee  in  the  resolution 
which  has  been  reported  has  made  a 
very  simple  suggestion:  Let  us  see 
what  we  have  in  the  fund;  what  is  left. 
And  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  a  great 
deal. 

The  committee  would  take  what  is 
left,  which,  as  of  the  15th  of  this 
month  is  $20  million,  and  divide  it  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  After 
all.  each  body  in  the  Congress  repre- 
sents the  same  number  of  people 
which  is  the  total  of  the  United 
States.  We  each  have  the  same  respon- 
sibilities to  communicate  with  our  con- 
stituents, so  the  constituents  number 
the  same  for  each  body. 

So  we  will  take  what  is  available,  the 
$20  million,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
the  House,  by  means  of  this  resolu- 
tion, that  we  divide  that  money  in 
half,  that  the  Senate  would  take  its 
half  and  would  set  aside  an  allowance 
for  committees  and  for  the  officers  of 
the  Senate  of  $500,000,  which  should 
be  more  than  adequate  for  the  com- 
mittees and  the  officers  of  the  Senate 


to  cover  their  normal  mailings  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  Then  the 
remainder,  $9,500,000.  would  be  allo- 
cated to  Senators  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  their  States. 

It  is  a  fair  system.  It  is  an  equitable 
system.  But  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
assure  Senators  that  it  will  work  be- 
cause the  fallacy  in  it  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  other  body  to  make  a  divi- 
sion. Perhaps  they  will.  I  hope  they 
wUl. 

If  they  do.  we  have  something  that 
will  get  us  through  the  balance  of  this 
year  without  appropriating  any  addi- 
tional money,  without  going  into  the 
red,  without  sending  our  mail  on  the 
cuff. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  who  would  like  to  write  their 
mail  bills  on  the  cuff  instead  of  run- 
ning down  to  the  Post  Office  and 
buying  stamps.  Just  say,  "I  will  pay 
you  later,  Mr.  Postmaster."  A  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  do  that.  We  could 
avail  ourselves  of  that,  I  suppose,  just 
as  a  matter  of  sheer  power.  But  it  is 
not  a  very  good  idea  and  I  do  not  rec- 
ommend it. 

We  are,  however,  in  the  situation  of 
two  sons  whose  father  leaves  them  a 
farm.  Even  though  the  farm  all  lies 
nicely  and  evenly  and  it  is  all  rich,  fer- 
tile land  and  there  is  no  rocky  soil,  no 
barren  hilltops— they  can  almost  look 
at  any  comer  and  say  it  is  as  good  as 
any  other  comer— they  still  have  to 
decide  how  they  are  going  to  divide  it 
up,  who  will  get  the  east  half  and  who 
will  get  the  west  half;  should  they 
divide  it  north  and  south  or  should 
they  divide  it  east  and  west.  Those  are 
wrenching  problems  in  human  exist- 
ence, and  I  am  afraid  we  might  run 
into  that  kind  of  a  problem  in  trying 
to  divide  up  this  somewhat  tattered 
farm,  which  is  what  is  left  of  the 
postal  appropriations  for  the  current 
year. 

One  dollar  is  as  good  as  another. 
Money  is  fungible.  It  ought  to  be 
simple  to  divide  up  a  fund  of  $20  mil- 
lion and  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  "There  is  your  half,  your 
$10  million.  Spend  it  any  way  your 
prudence  and  judgment  dictates.  We 
will  take  our  $10  million  and  divide  it 
up  so  much  for  the  committees  and  so 
much  for  each  Member  of  the 
Senate." 

But  the  fallacy  is  that  when  you 
have  to  go  through  that  kind  of  a  divi- 
sion, it  requires  other  people  to  join  in 
the  act.  I  have  no  assurance  to  give  to 
the  Senate  today  that  the  other  body 
will  be  interested  in  this  proposition. 

What  I  can  tell  the  Senate  is  that 
this  is  the  responsible  thing  to  do.  that 
it  addresses  a  serious  problem,  that  it 
addresses  a  problem  which  is  going  to 
get  more  serious  and  more  trouble- 
some and  more  embarrassing  as  long 
as  it  is  not  attended  to,  and  that  it  lays 
a  plan  before  the  other  body,  a  plan 
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which  I  hope  they  will  accept.  Or.  If 
they  do  not  accept,  a  plan  which  they 
can  propose  as  an  alternative. 

This  gets  the  ball  rolling.  This  gets 
us  started  on  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Our  estimate  is  that  as  of  the  15th 
of  May  there  is  $20  million  remaining 
in  the  fund.  But  on  the  16th  of  May 
there  will  be  less.  On  the  17th  of  May 
there  will  be  still  less.  On  the  18th. 
19th.  and  20th  of  May  there  will  be 
even  less  than  that.  That  fund  will  go 
down  very  fast. 

As  a  result,  we  will  be  at  the  bottom 
of  that  barrel  very  quickly.  Then  we 
will  be  in  a  position  that  we  will  not 
only  be  precluded  from  mass  mailings, 
but  we  will  have  difficulty  in  even  re- 
sponding to  the  inquiries  and  requests 
that  constituents  send  to  us.  That  is 
not  a  healthy  situation.  That  would  be 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  That  is  the  day  that  I  want 
to  prevent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  consider  very  carefully  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  which  has  ramifi- 
cations far  and  beyond  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  mass  mailings. 

D  1430 

It  goes  to  our  ability  to  manage  a 
very  practical  aspect  of  Senate  busi- 
ness. If  we  are  going  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  managers  of  the  national  econo- 
my, we  are  going  to  look  pretty  foolish 
if  we  cannot  handle  this  problem,  the 
postage  problem.  I  hope  Senators  will 
take  it  seriously,  that  they  will  offer 
any  alternative  suggestions  they  think 
are  better;  but  whatever  they  do,  that 
they  get  some  plan  on  the  books,  some 
proposal  in  motion  before  the  end  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

a  1440 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
rising  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  374.  Senate  Resolution  374 
was  sponsored  by  myself.  Senators  Ma- 
THIAS,  Oarn.  DeConcini.  Cranstoh. 
LUGAR.  Braoliy.  Glenn,  Helms,  and 
Pell.  The  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  resolution  as  reported  from  the 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  omission  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before 
us    would    allocate    one-half    of    the 


funds  remaining  in  the  official  mail 
account  for  fiscal  year  1986.  It  would 
be  divided  among  Senators  on  the 
basis  of  State  population.  Further,  it 
urges  the  House  to  take  similar  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  concern 
that  we  ought  to  send  to  the  House  a 
bill  which  would  require  them  to  do 
the  same  thing  the  Senate  is  doing.  I 
think  we  have  to  show  we  are  willing 
to  do  it  ourselves;  that  we  are  willing 
to  tighten  our  belt  and  reduce  our  ex- 
penses, and  that  basically  is  what 
Senate  Resolution  374  will  do. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
stretch  out  the  fiscal  year  1986  appro- 
priations for  official  mall  costs  so  that 
we  do  not  need  a  supplemental  for 
mail  and  we  do  not  run  up  a  deficit  at 
the  Postal  Service.  Our  procedure  in 
the  past  has  been  to  spend  whatever  is 
necessary,  send  it  out  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  would  take  care  of  the 
account  and  then  they  would  bill  us 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
overrun  of  the  appropriations.  We 
would  just  appropriate,  by  supplemen- 
tal or  otherwise,  to  pay  that  bill  and  it 
did  not  make  any  difference. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  draw  a 
line  and  say  this  is  it;  we  go  no  fur- 
ther; that  we  limit  the  ability  of  a  Sen- 
ator to  mall.  Therefore.  I  am  extreme- 
ly concerned  that  the  Senate  show  its 
character  and  that  it  will  say  we  are 
going  to  limit  the  use  of  our  franking 
privilege,  particularly  in  the  mass 
mailing,  in  the  so-called  newsletter 
portion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
one  we  refer  to  as  CBO,  estimates  that 
about  $20  million  remains  in  the  so- 
called  mail  account. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  CBO  estimate  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  OrricE, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7.  1988. 

If  8.  Res.  374  is  passed  and  enforced,  offi- 
cial mail  costs  incurred  by  the  Senate  could 
be  reduced  by  about  $20  million  in  fiacal 
year  1986— but  only  if  no  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  provided  for  mail  costs.  If 
the  resolution  is  passed  in  mid-May.  about 
$30  million  from  the  existing  appropriation 
would  probably  be  available  for  the  Con- 
gress' official  mail  costs  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  of  which  $10  million  could 
be  used  by  the  Senate.  Within  the  limits  es- 
tablished by  this  resolution,  we  would 
expect  official  Senate  mail  costs  to  total 
about  130  million  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  To  the  extent  that  supplemental 
appropriations  are  provided,  savings  would 
be  less. 

Mr.  FORD.  According  to  the  CBO 
estimate,  the  resolution  would  leave 
the  Senate  with  $10  million  to  cover 
official  mail  costs  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year,  from  now  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  I  have  a  breakdown  of  what 
each  Senator  would  receive  luider  the 
terms  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  I>resident. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution proposes  a  7-day  moratorium  on 
mass  mailings  by  Senators  in  order  to 
determine  precisely  what  remains  in 
the  account  for  official  msdl  costs. 

D  1450 

Mr.  President,  the  $20  million  figure 
I  have  mentioned  is  only  an  estimate. 
Once  we  know  the  amount  remaining 
in  the  mail  account,  a  portion  will  be 
set  aside  to  cover  the  routine  corre- 
spondence of  Senate  committees  and 
offices  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  What  remains  will  be  allocated 
among  the  Senators  on  the  basis  of 
their  State  population. 

Each  Senator  will  have  one  pot  of 
money  for  all  the  mail,  to  be  used  as 
he  or  she  sees  fit,  for  responding  to 
constituents,  for  advertising  of  town 
meeting  notices,  for  newsletters,  what 
have  you.  The  amount  each  Senator  is 
allocated  will  constitute  the  limit  on 
what  each  Senator  can  spend  on  offi- 
cial mail  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  As  I  said,  I  have  a  breakdown  of 
what  each  Senator  would  get  under 
the  resolution,  based  on  the  estimate 
of  $20  million  remaining  in  the  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  markup  of 
Senate  Resolution  374,  the  Rules 
Committee  agreed  to  a  minor  amend- 
ment. The  resolution  as  originally  in- 
troduced would  have  set  aside  the 
amount  for  routine  correspondence 
and  a  separate  amount  for  mass  mail- 
ings for  each  Senator. 

The  committee  decided  to  simplify 
things— and  I  underscore  "simplify." 
We  find  that  that  is  hard  to  do  around 
here.  But  we  simplify  things  by  setting 
aside  Just  one  amount  for  each  Sena- 
tor, as  I  have  said,  to  use  as  he  or  she 
sees  fit.  That  is  what  the  committee 
amendment  would  do.  I  think  that  is  a 
significant  change  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  quote  for  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 


Office  as  it  relates  to  our  mailings.  It 
says: 

If  S.  Res.  374  Is  passed  and  enforced,  offi- 
cial mail  costs  incurred  by  the  Senate  could 
be  reduced  by  about  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  but  only  if  no  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  provided  for  mail  costs  and 
if  this  resolution  is  passed  in  mid-May. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  passing 
a  resolution;  we  are  having  a  7-day 
moratorium:  we  are  finding  out  how 
much  money  remains.  We  divide  that 
in  half,  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  Senate  will  use  its  money 
based  on  State  population.  A  Senator 
can  do  as  he  or  she  wishes  with  that 
money— mass  mailing,  town  meeting 
notices,  individual  correspondence, 
whatever— and  that  will  be  his  or  her 
responsibility. 

So  we  have  a  chance  here  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  do  what  we  should 
have  been  doing  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  resolution  very  serious 
consideration,  and  I  hope  we  can  pass 
it.  I  know  there  are  others  who  would 
like  to  go  even  further  than  we  are 
going,  and  others  would  not  want  to 
do  anything  at  all.  But,  on  balance,  I 
think  this  resolution  is  good.  It  says  to 
the  constituents:  "We  are  trying."  It 
says  to  the  House:  "Come  forward 
now.  The  Senate  has  made  its  effort: 
you  should  do  the  same."  Maybe  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  on  the  House  to 
give  consideration  to  it.  Maybe  after 
this  resolution  is  passed,  we  can  pass 
something  similar  in  legislation  that 
would  go  to  the  House  and  put  it  on 
their  calendar  and  say,  "You  should 
give  consideration  to  this,  as  the 
Senate  has  done." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution,  and 
I  hope  we  can  pass  it  quickly  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1500 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gards to  the  Senate  resolution  that  we 
have  before  us,  first  I  compliment  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  BCa- 
THiAS.  for  bringing  this  issue  of  con- 
gressional mail  before  the  Senate. 

Also  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Quayle  and  Senator 
Wilson,  for  their  leadership  in  saying 
that  we  need  to  contain  and  control 


the  outrageous  escalation  of  cost  in 
congressional  mail. 

Senator  Mathias  showed  a  great 
deal  of  courage  when  he  earlier  stated 
and  came  up  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  said  we  needed  to  disclose 
the  cost  of  mail  in  the  Senate.  I  know 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  flack 
that  he  received  and  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  received  when  they 
said,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  disclose  the 
mail  costs."  It  had  not  been  done 
before.  It  needed  to  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  only  done  in 
the  Senate.  It  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
the  Senate  so  we  can  have  total  disclo- 
sure and,  hopefully,  get  some  self-dis- 
cipline that  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
past. 

So  I  congratulate  Senator  Mathias 
for  the  disclosure  provisions.  That  was 
a  very  positive,  a  very  needed  reform. 

But  we  really  need  to  go  further  and 
we  really  need  to  go  further  than  this 
resolution  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
night. This  resolution  is  a  Senate  reso- 
lution. It  does  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  and  it  will  probably  in  all 
probability  be  totally,  completely  ig- 
nored by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee outlined,  if  the  Senate  says  we 
are  going  to  have  some  discipline  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  shows 
no  discipline,  the  taxpayers  do  not 
really  receive  anything,  any  benefit 
out  of  it.  Right  now  the  taxpayers  are 
really  being  cheated  or  abused  by  the 
franking  system. 

We  have  an  unlimited  entitlement 
for  congressional  franking  for  mail 
costs.  We  have  Gramm-Rudman.  so  to 
speak,  and  we  say  it  touches  a  lot  of 
areas.  But  it  does  not  touch  this  area. 
We  have  one  open  entitlement  and 
someone  must  come  back  and  say, 
"Wait  a  minute,  yes,  we  did,  we  appro- 
priated $100  million  and  under 
Gramm-Rudman  that  has  been  re- 
duced by  $4.5  milion  so  we  saved  that 
amount  of  money."  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

I  wrote  a  letter,  not  only  myself  but 
also  Senator  Grahm,  Senator  Quayle, 
and  Senator  Wilson,  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  and 
asked  them  under  the  Antideficiency 
Act  when  we  ran  out  of  money  will 
they  not  have  to  stop  allowing  Con- 
gress to  send  more  mail  out  under  the 
frank?  That  is  the  way  I  thought  it 
would  probably  happen.  We  received  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
dated  May  2,  1986,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  letter 
and  enclosure  from  the  Comptroller 
General  that  discusses  this  be  printed 
in  the  Record  to  allow  my  colleagues 
to  understand  the  thrust  of  the  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPniOLLra  OKmCRAL  OP 

THz  UitiTKD  Stars, 
Wathinglon,  DC.  May  2, 1886. 
Hon.  Don  Nicklxs, 
United  StaUz  Senate. 

Dear  Sdiator  Nicklcs:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  dated  March  10,  1986. 
signed  by  you  and  Senators  Phil  Oramm, 
Dan  Quayle.  and  Pete  Wilson,  as  to  whether 
the  Antideficiency  Act  (31  U.8.C.  f  1341- 
1351)  Is  violated  when  the  cost  as  billed  by 
the  Postal  Service  of  delivering  congression- 
ally  franked  mail  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  a  given  fiscal  year.  In  this  re- 
spect, you  point  out  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  congressionally  franked  mail  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  after  reduction  pursuant  to 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  is 
$95.7  million  while  the  estimated  cost  of 
handing  congressional  mail  during  the  fiscal 
year  is  $146  million. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  prohibiU  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Government  from 
making  or  authorizing  an  expenditure  or  ob- 
ligation in  excess  of  the  amount  available  in 
an  appropriation  or  fund  for  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation.  It  also  prohibits  commit- 
ments for  the  payment  of  money  in  advance 
of  an  appropriation  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  31  U.S.C.  1 1341.  For  the 
reasons  which  are  explained  in  greater 
detail  in  the  enclosed  Office  of  General 
Counsel  sUff  discussion  paper,  we  conclude 
that  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  i  1341  is  in- 
c«irred  when  the  cost  of  handling  franked 
mail  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  to  pay  the  Postal  Service  for 
handling  the  franked  mail.  This  practice  is 
authorized  by  39  U.S.C,  J  3216(c)  which 
makes  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  to 
the  legislative  branch  for  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  full  payment  for  all  matter 
mailed  under  the  frank.  Furthermore, 
absent  later  appropriations  for  additional 
costs  incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  for  de- 
livery of  franked  mail,  the  Postal  Service  is 
entitled  to  receive  no  more  than  the  amount 
already  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  payment  for  handling 
franked  mail,  as  reduced  by  any  sequestra- 
tions under  Public  Law  99-177. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiLTOlf  J.  SOCOLAR, 

For  Comptroller  General 

0/  the  UniUd  States. 

[Enclosurel 

OiTicx  or  GcMERAi.  Counsel  Stait 
DiscussiOH  Paper 
The  evolution  of  the  congressional  frank- 
ing privilege  is  discussed  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  Congressional 
franking  reform: 

BACKGROUND 

"Hittory 
The  word  "frank"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  francus  which  means  "free."  The 
franking  privilege  denotes  the  right  of  a 
governmental  official  to  send  matter 
through  the  public  mails  free  of  postage. 
This  privilege,  as  It  applies  to  Members  of 
Congress,  is  older  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  itself,  having  been  enacted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  on  November  8, 
1776.  On  October  18,  1782.  the  franking 
privilege  was  extended  to  letters,  packets 
and  dispatches  to  and  from  Members  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 


Pranking  Lawi  1789  to  Present 

The  First  Congress  enacted  In  1789  practi- 
cally the  same  laws  as  were  In  existence 
under  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1793. 
the  law  was  changed  to  specifically  Include 
the  Vice  President.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  assistants. 

During  the  1800'8  the  franking  prlvUege 
enjoyed  by  the  Congress  was  alternatively 
broadened  and  limited  depending  upon  the 
mood  of  the  citizen.  In  1845.  legislation  was 
passed  conferring  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  use  the  franking  privi- 
lege. 

Due  to  alleged  excessive  abuses,  the  frank- 
ing privileges  for  Congressmen  were  discon- 
tinued for  a  few  years  In  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Little  was  done  until  1957  when  the  uni- 
form date  was  established  for  termination 
of  the  right  to  use  the  frank  by  former  Con- 
gressmen [on]  June  30  following  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  office.  •  •  •  The  privi- 
lege, with  but  the  one  exception,  has  contin- 
ually been  In  effect  for  nearly  200  years. 

Justification 

The  reasons  underlying  the  franking 
policy  are  fundamentally  sound.  Free  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  governmental  business 
is  directly  connected  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  because  of  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tive function.  The  franking  privilege  serves 
as  an  aid  and  auxiliary  in  informing  the 
populace  since  most  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  unable  to  afford  correspondence 
with  their  constituency  In  the  absence  of 
the  privilege.  It  may  also  be  sUted  that  the 
use  of  franked  mail  for  official  business  also 
provides  an  efficient  means  of  posting  since 
the  Postal  Service  is  not  required  to  stamp 
and  cancel  franked  mail."  S.  Rep.  No.  93- 
461.  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  2  (1973). 

The  current  statutory  authority  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  others  to  use  the 
franking  privilege  is  set  forth  generally  in 
chapter  32  of  title  39,  U.8.C.  and  2  U.S.C. 
|31b-4(1982). 

While  use  of  the  franking  privilege  means 
that  costs  are  not  paid  by  those  entitled  to 
use  the  frank,  the  cosU  obviously  must  be 
borne  by  someone.  Until  1953  all  cosU  con- 
nected with  the  frank  were  borne  by  Post 
Office  Department  appropriations.  These 
appropriations  were  funded  by  postal  reve- 
nues and  when  these  were  inadequate,  the 
deficit  was  made  up  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1963  the  Congress  first 
authorized  lump-sum  appropriations  to  pay 
the  postage  on  mail  sent  under  the  frank. 
Act  of  August  15,  1953.  ch.  511,  (2.  67  Stat. 
614.  Since  the  use  of  the  frank  Itself  was  not 
limited,  the  practice  Initially  followed  was 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  request 
payment  In  the  appropriation  request  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  the  billing  applied.  Con- 
gress then  appropriated  amounts  it  deemed 
sufficient  based  upon  its  determination  of 
the  propriety  of  the  billing.'  The  amount 


appropriated  was  also  Immediately  made 
available  for  payment  to  the  Poat  Office 
rather  than  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  act  in  which  It  was  con- 
tained In  order  to  make  the  funds  available 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  practice  contlnuea 
today. 

In  1970.  the  United  SUtes  Poetal  Servtoe 
was  esUbllshed  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  abolished  by  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Pub.  L.  No,  91-375.  Aug.  13. 1970, 
84  But.  719.  The  Postal  Service  at  lU  first 
opportunity  requested  that  Congreas 
change  the  timing  of  payments  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  its  handling  of  franked 
mall.  The  Postal  Service  desired  to  shorten 
the  time  elapsed  between  when  It  handled 
the  franked  mail  and  when  It  received  pay- 
ment related  to  handling  the  franked  mall. 
Thus  it  requested  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
requesting  payment  in  the  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation following  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  service  was  rendered  and  upon 
which  the  request  was  baaed.  Under  the  pro- 
posed new  system,  quarterly  billings  would 
be  made  based  upon  estimated  volume. 
These  estimated  bUllngs  would  be  adjusted 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  baaed  upon 
actual  volume. 

Appropriations  would  thereafter  be  re- 
quested In  advance  based  upon  Postal  Serv- 
ice estimates  similar  to  the  way  Govern- 
ment agencies  request  operating  appropria- 
tions. While  the  billings  would  be  reconciled 
with  actual  volume  of  franked  mail  handled 
upon  close  of  the  final  quarter,  actual  pay- 
ments could  not  exceed  appropriations.  To 
address  the  problem  of  shortfalls  caused  by 
Postal  Service  under  estimates  In  iu  Initial 
budget  request,  or  changes  In  the  method 
employed  by  the  Postal  Service  to  deter- 
mine lU  billing  to  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
gress also  adopted  the  practice  of  adjusting 
the  final  quarter's  billing  through  use  of 
the  next  fiscal  year's  appropriations.  How- 
ever, no  requirement  was  Imposed  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  the 
adjusted  billings  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege."  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  PosUl  Service  began 
monthly  billings  for  franked  mall  based 
upon  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Official  Mall  CosU"  made 
for  the  fiscal  year.  The  PosUl  Service  also 
provides  quarterly  reports  to  show  actual 
usage  and  to  revise  its  estimate  of  actuaU 
yearly  cosU,  Total  billings  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated.  Any  shortfalls  are 
to  be  considered  during  the  following  fiscal 
year's  appropriation  request.*  This  Is  the 
current  procedure. 


•  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1587.  87th  Cons..  2d  Sen.,  sc- 
compftnying  the  LegUilatlve  Br»nch  Appropriatloni 
BUI  for  1»63,  8  (1M2):  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation! for  1962:  Hearlnn  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriatloni  Houae  of 
Repreienutlvei,  86th  Cong..  2d  Sen.  373-274 
(1961);  H,R.  Rep.  No.  1607.  seth  Cong.,  2d  Sea.,  ac- 
companying the  Leglalatlve  Branch  Appropriatloni 
BUI.  1961.  4-S  (1960):  and  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations (or  1961  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  House  of 
RepretenUlivefc  86th  Cong..  2d  Sew.  298-296 
(1960). 


•  See  H.R.  Rep.  92-937.  92d  Cong.  2d  Seat.,  accom- 
panying the  LegUlatlve  Branch  Appropriations  BUI. 
1973,  10-11  (1972):  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions for  1973,  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  92d  Cong,.  3d  Sess.  840-845  (1973):  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations.  1973,  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  93d 
Cong.,  3d  Sess,,  449-460  (1973).  Rule  XLVI  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  limiting  use  of  the  frank 
by  Members  of  the  Houae  under  39  U.S.C.  I  8310(d) 
(relating  to  mass  mailings)  was  adopted  by  the 
House  on  March  3.  1977  (H.  Res.  387.  95th  Cong., 
133  Cong.  Rec.  5953-8953)  and  currently  constitutea 
the  only  llmlUtion  upon  the  amount  of  the  use  of 
the  frank  that  «e  are  aware  of. 

'  See  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  for  1983 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Houae  of  Representatives.  97tb 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  348-846  ( 1961 ). 
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At  the  time  that  the  Postal  Service  pro- 
posed the  change  to  the  payment  procedure 
to  decrease  the  time  between  its  rendering 
the  service  and  receiving  payment.  Congress 
amended  39  U.S.C.  §  3216  to  provide: 
"9  3216.  Reirabunemcnt  for  franked  mailings 

(a)  The  equivalent  of— 

(1)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mail  matter  sent  through 
the  maUs— 

(A)  under  the  franking  privilege  •  •  •  by 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  and  Mem- 
bers-elect to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
each  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (other  than  a  member  of 
the  house),  the  Legislative  Counsels  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Legal 
Coiuisel;  and 

(B)  by  the  survivors  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress under  section  3218  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  those  portions  of  fees  and  charges  to 
be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  Mailgrams  considered  as 
franked  mail  under  section  3219  of  this  title; 
shall  be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
to  the  legislative  branch  for  that  purpose 
and  then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue.  •  *  * 

(c)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  •  *  •  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  payment  for  all 
matter  mailed  under  the  frank  and  for  all 
fees  and  charges  due  the  Postal  Service  in 
connection  therewith." 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  provision  was  new 
and  for  the  first  time  expressly  stated  what 
had  been  implied  since  1953— that  regard- 
less of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  handling  franked  mail,  the  amount 
the  Congress  appropriated  to  the  Postal 
Service  would  be  considered  payment  in  full 
for  that  service. 

Accordingly,  exercise  of  the  franking 
privilege  without  regard  to  amounts  appro- 
priated for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
for  this  service  is  authorized  by  law  and 
thus  not  a  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  !  1341.* 
Members,  therefore,  are  authorized  to  use 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  required  to  handle  franked  mail  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  "Official  Mail  Costs."  Should 
the  actual  costs  of  handling  franked  mail 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  (as  reduced 
by  any  sequestrations  under  Public  Law  99- 


*We  note  that  the  appropriation  for  "Official 
Mail  Costs"  in  the  annual  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act  is  deemed  postal  revenue  by  virtue 
of  39  VS.C.  i  3216(8).  Postal  revenue  is  required  by 
law  to  be  deposited  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund,  39 
U.S.C.  §2003(bKl).  and  immediately  appropriated 
to  the  Postal  Service,  39  U.S.C.  S  2401(a).  Since  the 
fund  is  a  no-year  revolving  fund,  it  is  available  to 
pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Postal  Service  in 
carrying  out  its  authorized  functions  no  matter 
when  they  are  incurred.  Thus  the  appropriation  for 
"Official  Mail  Costs"  once  paid  to  the  fund  is  avail- 
able for  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Postal  Service 
no  matter  when  they  were  incurred. 

We  also  note  that  39  U.S.C.  :  410(a)  provides  that 
Federal  laws  "dealing  with  public  or  Federal  con- 
tracts, property,  works,  officers,  employees,  budg- 
ets, or  funds"  do  not  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  Postal  Service  unless  as  provided  by 
39  U.S.C.  J  410(b)  or  some  other  provisions  of  title 
39.  U.S.C.  The  Antideficiency  Act  is  not  one  of  the 
laws  listed  in  39  U.S.C.  i  410(b).  No  other  provision 
of  title  39.  U.S.C.  expressly  makes  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act  applicable  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Antideficiency  Act  is  in- 
applicable to  the  Postal  Service  when  billing  Con- 
gress (or  handling  franked  mail. 


177).  no  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  i  1341  would 
occur  since  the  amount  appropriated  is  as  a 
matter  of  law  deemed  full  payment  for  all 
matter  sent  under  the  frank.  Therefore,  if 
the  amount  billed  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, the  Postal  Service  should  be 
paid  only  the  amount  appropriated  as  re- 
duced by  sequestration  unless  additional 
funds  are  provided  by  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

DIGEST 

No  violation  of  31  U.S.C.  i  1341  is  incurred 
when  the  cost  of  handling  franked  mail  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  Postal  Service  for  handling 
the  franked  mail.  This  practice  is  author- 
ized by  39  U.S.C.  §  3216(c)  which  makes  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  made  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice full  payment  for  all  matter  mailed  under 
the  frank.  Furthermore,  absent  later  appro- 
priations for  additional  costs  incurred  by 
the  Postal  Service  for  delivery  of  franked 
mail,  the  Postal  Service  is  entitled  to  receive 
no  more  than  the  amount  initially  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  in  question  for  pay- 
ment for  handling  franked  mail,  as  reduced 
by  any  sequestration  under  Pub.  L.  99-177. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President^  I  was 
kind  of  shocked  by  the  results. 

It  says  that  we  conclude— and.  again, 
this  is  written  for  the  Comptroller.  He 
says,  "...  we  conclude  that  no  viola- 
tion of  the  U.S.C.  1341  is  incurred 
when  the  cost  of  handling  franked 
mail  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  pay  the  Postal 
Service  for  handling  franked  mail." 

It  says,  "This  practice  is  authorized 
by  39  U.S.C.  Code  3216(c)  which 
makes  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
made  to  the  legislative  branch  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  full  pay- 
ment for  all  matter  mailed  under  the 
frank." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if 
Congress  appropriated  $15  million  and 
this  is  all  we  appropriate  to  the  Postal 
Department,  that  is  all  they  are  going 
to  get  and  they  would  continue  paying 
for  all  the  franked  mail.  In  other 
words,  all  the  rest  of  the  postal  pa- 
trons, all  the  people  who  are  using  the 
mail  would  have  to  absorb  the  excess 
costs  Congress  is  putting  on  them. 

So,  in  other  words,  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  said,  "Well,  Congress, 
you  reaUy  don't  have  to  appropriate 
anything  or  anything  you  do  appropri- 
ate is  full  payment,  total  complete, 
full  payment."  So  if  we  appropriate 
$50  million  and  the  mail  cost  turns  out 
to  be  $200  million  the  rest  of  the  users 
of  the  postal  service  have  to  absorb 
that  cost  into  their  rates. 

That  is  ridiculous  and  we  should  not 
allow  that  to  happen.  We  should 
manage  this  unlimited  entitlement 
that  we  have  today.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair.  A  lot  of  us  talk  about  controlling 
or  maintaining  entitlements.  This  is 
one  entitlement  that  has  not  been  con- 
trolled. It  is  out  of  control.  It  was  out 
of  control  before  Gramm-Rudman 
passed  and  it  is  totally  out  of  control 
today. 


Senator  Mathias  brought  out  the 
point  that  1978,  in  an  election  year, 
the  total  amoimt  of  money  that  was 
spent  in  congressional  mail  was  $47 
million.  Today  we  are  looking  at  $146 
million,  over  three  times  as  much 
money  only  8  years  later,  a  phenome- 
nal rate  of  growth,  and  unfortunately 
it  does  not  look  like  it  is  peaking  out. 
It  is  continuing  to  escalate. 

We  talk  about  trying  to  maintain  en- 
titlements. This  one  is  totally,  com- 
pletely out  of  control.  It  needs  to  be 
controlled.  If  we  catmot  control  our 
own  mail  expenses  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
think  we  are  showing  a  great  deal  of 
lack  of  management. 

So  we  have  before  us  the  Senate  res- 
olution that  says,  well,  let  us  Just  take 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  is  remain- 
ing—there is  about  $20  million— let  us 
diwy  that  up  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  let  us  allocate  that 
amongst  the  Members  in  the  Senate 
on  a  population  basis.  That  is  a  good 
proposal.  We  should  do  it.  That 
means,  yes,  we  would  have  $10  million 
in  the  Senate  and  that  would  keep  us 
imder  Gramm-Rudman.  It  would 
mean  our  total  mail  expense,  if  the 
House  would  also  act  accordingly,  the 
total  amoimt  of  mail  expense  would  be 
$96  million  this  year.  We  would  be 
within  budget.  We  would  actually  be  a 
little  less  than  what  we  spent  in  the 
year  1982. 

So  that  would  be  a  positive  move. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  shown 
no  inclination  whatsoever  to  do  this. 

So  we  can  pass  a  nonbinding  resolu- 
tion and  really  what  have  we  ended  up 
with?  We  might  make  ourselves  feel  a 
little  better.  I  doubt  unless  we  get 
some  cooperation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  we  will  really  see 
any  real  reform  in  this  open-ended  en- 
titlement that  we  now  have  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  come  up 
with  a  stronger  resolution,  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  a  binding  resolution,  a 
bill,  and  make  that  bill  law,  make  it 
binding,  make  us  allocate  amongst 
every  Member  in  the  Senate  and  every 
Member  in  the  House,  give  them  an  al- 
location that  would  be  used.  "Here. 
Mr.  Senator,"  or  "Here,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, here  is  how  much  money  you 
have  for  the  entire  year.  You  can 
spend  it  if  you  want  to  spend  it  in 
franking,  if  you  want  to  spend  it  on 
notification  of  meetings  on  constituent 
mail,  but  this  is  your  allocation.  If  you 
do  not  spend  it  all  then  you  turn  it 
back  to  the  Treasury." 

D  1510 

Senator  Quayle  has  introduced  leg- 
islation along  those  lines.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  that  legislation.  I  think  that 
is  exactly  what  we  need,  and  we  need 
it  by  both  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  if  we  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  getting  this  open- 
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ended  entitlement  reformed  and  under 
control. 

So,  again.  I  congratulate  the  au- 
thors, Senator  Ford  and  Senator  Ma- 
thias, for  bringing  this  resolution  for- 
ward. I  would  certainly  like  to  see  it 
strengthened,  if  possible,  In  statutory 
form  or  at  least  In  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion where  it  would  apply  to  the 
House  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1640 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlfEMDinNT  NO.  1958 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  amendments 
to  Senate  Resolution  353  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1958. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  23  of  Senate  Resolution 
353  of  the  Ninety -ninth  Congress  (as  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  March  13,  1986)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2> 
"adoption  of  this  resolution"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "May  14. 1986" 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  section  on  or 
after  a  date  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  is 
submitted.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
back  in  March,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Dole  and  Senator  Dixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  pending.  It  will  take 
unanimous  consent  to  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  set  aside. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
Senator  want  to  set  the  committee 
amendment  aside  or  amend  it? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  set  the  committee 
amendment  aside  or  would  he  like  to 
amend  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wishes  to  amend  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ^Hr.  President,  in 
March,  the  Senate  dopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  •  i  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Dixon,  and  me.  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  establish  a  Senate  panel  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  Mlroslav  Medvid. 
the  Ukranian  sailor  who  Jumped  ship 
back  in  October.  Some  weeks  were  nec- 
essary to  iron  out  administrative  diffi- 
culties following  the  Senate's  adoption 
of  that  amendment.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  which  I  have  now  sub- 
mitted is  to  restore  the  1-year  charter; 
that  is,  to  make  us  whole  with  respect 
to  time. 

It  is  that  simple.  It  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  a  Senate  resolution 
passed  in  March.  I  understand  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority floor  managers. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion registered  with  me.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  It  merely  extends 
the  resolution  by  2  months.  That 
takes  the  slack  out  of  the  2  months' 
delay  in  working  out  the  budget  and 
the  approval  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  entitled  to  2  months. 

This  side  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1958)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  this 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

riRBT  coiiMirm  ameiidiunt 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  question? 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

pending  question  is  the  first-reported 

committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  3.  strike  "coata  for  mass 

mailings",  and  Insert  "official  mall  costs"; 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  1b  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 


The  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

RKMAIHINO  COimiTTIt  AMBIOlIEllTf 

Mr.  FORD.  Now  what  is  the  pending 
business.  Mr.  President?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  reported  committee  amend- 
ment is  now  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Mathias]  will 
agree  with  this,  I  hope.  These  are  Just 
technical  amendments  that  change 
lines  to  strike  words  like  "costs  for 
mass  mailings"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "official  mail  costs." 

I  wonder  if  we  might  take  these  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  makes  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  as  he  usually  does.  I 
suggest  that  we  take  all  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  consider  all  these  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  are  m 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "coats  for  masi 
mailings",  and  insert  "official  mall  coata"; 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  'the  coats  of  mass 
maillnga",  and  Inaert  "official  mall  costs"; 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  "coats",  Inaert 
"(for  the  Senate)"; 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "(other", 
through  and  Including  "maillnga) '  on  line 
18; 

On  page  3,  line  18,  atrike  "Senatora."; 

On  page  3,  beginning  on  line  22.  atrike 
"for  the  coata  of  official  mailings",  and 
inaert  "for  official  mall  coata"; 

On  page  4,  beginning  on  line  23.  atrike 
"the  costs  of  maaa  maillnga",  and  inaert  "of- 
ficial mall  coata"; 

On  page  5.  line  8.  strike  "321(Ka>(S>(D) ", 
and  Inaert  "3210<a)(6)<E)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeding  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  \Aoc. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  now  is  the  resolution 
Itself;  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  propose  that  in  the  next  few 
minutes,  we  act  on  the  resolution  but, 
in  order  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  speak  may  have  that  opportunity,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  suggest  that  It  not  last  more  than  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  call  It  off  and  proceed 
with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  the  resolution  they  introduced. 
Senate  Resolution  374.  and  I  support 
it.  However,  this  only  solves  the  prob- 
lem untU  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
We  must  take  additional  action  for 
forthcoming  years. 

One  of  my  most  important  tasks  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  is  to  maintain  an  aware- 
ness of  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  people  I  was  elected  to  represent. 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  of 
doing  this  is  through  written  commu- 
nications. However,  in  response  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
duction law.  Congress  cannot  continue 
at  the  current  rate  we  are  spending  on 
franking  privileges.  We  are  asking  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  tighten 
their  belts,  and  we  should  set  the  ex- 
ample. One  of  the  biggest  costs  of  con- 
gressional mailings  is  the  newsletter.  I 
sent  one  newsletter  during  1985  and 
have  not  sent  any  during  this  calendar 
year.  I,  of  course,  respond  to  all  writ- 
ten requests  from  my  Virginia  con- 
stituents. 

Congressional  franking  costs  have 
increased  dnonatically  in  recent  years. 
Prom  1978  to  1980,  the  costs  increased 
by  36  percent;  from  1980  to  1982,  51 
percent;  from  1982  to  1984,  14  percent; 
and,  are  estimated  to  increase  32  per- 
cent from  1984  to  1986  unless  action  is 
taken. 

Unless  we  act  immediately,  franking 
costs  will  have  risen  almost  $100  mil- 
lion in  just  8  years— from  the  1978 
level  of  $47  million  to  the  $146  million 
projected  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  lu'ge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  favorably  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  within  the 
next  few  minutes  to  suggest  a  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  which  will 
provide  a  means  for  moving  the  debate 
along  a  little  faster  than  it  is  presently 
moving,  pulling  it  out  of  the  slough  of 
despondency  into  which  we  have 
fallen.  I  wiU  do  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  agreement  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleak  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

D  1640 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  what  is  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation right  now?  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

question  is  on  Senate  Resolution  374. 

Mr.  BYRD.  With  no  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
no  time  limitation. 


MR.  GORBACHEV  SPEAKS  ON 
CHERNOBYL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  ad- 
dressed the  Soviet  people  today  on  the 
tragic  accident  which  occurred  at  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  at  Chernobyl.  It  was 
a  statement  on  the  details  and  the  cur- 
rent status  of  that  catastrophic  event. 

The  use  of  the  medium  of  television 
to  inform  the  Soviet  people  of  major 
events  which  so  vitally  affect  their 
lives,  and  indeed  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
is  a  new  and  welcome  development  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 

I  also  welcome  the  proposal  that  the 
Soviet  leader  made  to  upgrade  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  to  provide 
effective  and  prompt  assistance  in  the 
event  of  future  emergencies  which 
might  occur  at  nuclear  powerplants. 
That  is  certainly  a  proposal  that  bears 
consideration— or  further  consider- 
ation if  the  matter,  indeed,  has  not  al- 
ready been  discussed— in  any  event,  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  given  consider- 
ation. It  may  have  been  given  consid- 
eration heretofore.  But  in  any  event, 
that  is  a  proposal  which  I  am  sure  our 
Government  will  consider,  as  well  as 
others. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Gorbachev  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  for  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  provided  by  med- 
ical experts  and  doctors  from  the 
United  States. 

Despite  these  positive  points,  Mr. 
President,  there  were  several  aspects 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  address  which  are 
very  troubling  and  disappointing. 

First,  he  has  hurled  a  heavy  fistful 
of  outrageous  rhetoric  at  the  United 
States,  charging  our  Government  with 
a  campaign  of  intentional  lies  regard- 
ing what  happened  at  the  Chernobyl 
plant. 

The  root  cause  of  whatever  inaccura- 
cies appeared  in  the  press  of  the  West 
was  the  totally  inadequate  provision  of 
basic  information  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties on  what  had  happened.  It  should 
not  have  been  necessary  for  Sweden  to 
have  to  find  out  that  something  had 
gone  terribly  wrong  in  the  Soviet 
Union  only  by  detecting  abnormally 
high  levels  of  radiation  in  the  atmos- 
phere over  that  nation. 

Lack  of  at  least  basic  notice  by 
Soviet  authorities  is  inexcusable  and 
callous  to  people  everywhere,  includ- 
ing the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  including  the  people  of  the  adjoin- 
ing countries  which  stood  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  fallout  from  the  accident. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  his 
address  today  characterized  the 
United  States  as  conducting  an  "im- 
moral campaign"  intended  to  "blacken 
the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy."  He 
went  on  to  charge  the  United  States 
with  taking  advantage,  in  his  words,  of 
that  tragedy  to  whip  up  the  arms  race. 
The  tone  of  his  remarks  was  discour- 
aging—it was  sour,  defensive,  combat- 
ive and  unnecessarily  negative. 

Has  Mr.  Gorbachev,  with  a  sum  total 
of  about  a  year  in  office,  given  up  on 
making  progress  in  building  a  more 
constructive  relationship  with  the 
United  States?  Let  us  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  leader  has 
renewed  the  Soviet  Union's  testing 
moratorium  imtil  August  6,  which  is 
the  anniversary  of  Hiroshima.  Fur- 
ther, he  has  offered  to  meet  President 
Reagan  at  the  city  of  Hiroshima  to 
discuss  arms  control. 

This  last  idea  is  a  blatant,  back-of- 
the-hand,  gratuitous  and  cynical  insult 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  blatant  prop- 
aganda ploy. 

The  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
drop  a  nuclear  weapon  on  Japan  was 
taken  to  shorten  the  war  and  to  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives— Amer- 
ican lives,  Japanese  lives  and,  I  would 
add,  Russian  lives,  the  lives  of  military 
men  and  women  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  the  leader  of  that  country,  Mr. 
Stalin,  had  promised  to  open  a  front 
against  Japan;  lives  which  would  have 
been  lost  if  a  land  war  on  the  Japanese 
Islands  had  been  necessary  to  convince 
the  Emperor  to  surrender. 

D  1650 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  it  is 
time  to  get  down  to  specifics  on  the 
full  range  of  arms  control  questions  on 
the  table  in  Geneva.  The  Chernobyl 
accident  should  sober  up  all  of  us— I 
said  that  some  days  ago;  sober  up  all 
of  us— the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  leaders  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, leaders  in  all  countries  including 
our  own  country— to  the  terrible  pen- 
alties that  our  technology  can  impose 
upon  us  if  it  goes  awry.  It  reinforces 
the  urgency  of  coming  to  grips  with 
safeguards,  both  technological  and  po- 
litical, upon  the  nuclear  genie.  The  su- 
perpowers do  not  have  unlimited  time 
to  reach  more  adequate  controls  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Instead  of  reacting  to  the  Chernobyl 
accident  as  an  opportunity  to  practice 
his  propaganda  skills  against  the  West 
on  TV,  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  be  well 
advised  to  instruct  his  negotiators  in 
Geneva  to  respond  to  the  latest  Ameri- 
can proposals  on  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces  in  Exirope.  Instead  of 
csmical  invitations  to  dine  together  in 
Hiroshima,  Mr.  Gorbachev  might 
better  answer  his  mall  regarding  inter- 
continental strategic  nuclear  forces. 
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Last  September,  I  met  with  Mr.  Oor- 
bachev,  and  with  me  were  seven  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  representing 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  parties- 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  (Mr.  THxnu(oin>),  and  Senator 
Warner  on  the  other  side,  and  Sena- 
tor Pell  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  this 
side,  Senator  Sarbanxs.  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  DeConcini.  and 
Senator  Nunn.  We  met  with  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  told  him  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  him  to  wait  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  end  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  better  deal  from 
some  future  administration.  I  renew 
that  urgent  message  now,  especially  in 
th  light  of  the  Chernobyl  accident. 
and  hope  the  voice  of  reason  will  pre- 
vail in  the  Kremlin. 


LIMITING  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
MASS  MAILINGS  BY  SENATORS 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

nHANIMOUS  coif BKMT  AORBMBfT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  The  request  that  I 
make  Is  this:  That  after  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  resolution,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  may  Intro- 
duce a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  congressional  mail;  that  the 
said  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  Im- 
mediately considered  by  the  Senate 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour;  that 
there  be  no  amendments  in  order;  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  not  to 
object,  would  the  Senator  mind  wait- 
ing momentarily  until  I  can  get  a  final 
word  from  the  Cloak  Room? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection 
on  this  side.  I  am  happy  to  remove  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  question  on 
the  Resolution  374. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther on  the  resolution.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lution. 

The  Senate  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Rn.  374 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  adopted  and 


ending  7  days  after  nich  date,  no  Senator 
■hall  mall  or  deliver  to  any  postal  facility 
any  toum  mailing. 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  or  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  total  amount  which  may  be  In- 
curred by  a  Senator  for  official  mall  co«t« 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  which  la 
7  days  after  the  date  on  which  this  reaolu- 
tlon  la  adopted  and  ending  on  September  80, 
1986,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  allocated 
to  such  Senator  for  such  period  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

(b)  The  allocation  of  each  Senator  under 
this  section  for  official  mall  costs  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  which  Is  7  days 
after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  ending  September  30.  1986,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  as  follows: 

(1)  The  total  amount  to  be  allocated  for 
official  mall  costs  for  the  Senate  for  such 
period  shall  be  the  amount  which  Is  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  difference  between— 

(A)  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
section  3216(a)  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986  (after  making  the 
reduction  required  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1988),  minus 

(B)  the  total  amount  of  official  mall  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  198S,  and  ending  on  the  day 
which  Is  7  days  after  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  adopted. 

(2)  The  total  amount  to  be  allocated  to 
Senators  for  official  mall  costs  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  which  Is  7  days 
after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution 
and  ending  September  30,  1986,  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

(A)  the  total  amount  determined  for  offi- 
cial mall  costs  (for  the  Senate)  for  such 
period  under  paragraph  (1),  minus 

(B)  the  total  amount  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
be  necessary  for  official  mall  costs  for  such 
period  for  committees,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  Legal  Counael. 

(3)  The  allocation  of  a  Senator  for  official 
mall  costs  for  the  period  beglruilng  on  the 
day  which  Is  7  days  after  the  date  of  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  for  such 
period  under  paragraph  (2),  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  the 
State  represented  by  the  Senator  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  States,  multiplied  by 

(C>  60  percent. 

(c)  In  determining  official  mail  coita,  and 
In  making  the  allocations  of  Senators  under 
this  section,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  consult  with  the  Post- 
master Oeneral. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  urges  the  House  of 
Representatives  to— 

(1)  prohibit  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Delegates,  and  Resident 
Commissioners,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
adopted  and  ending  7  days  after  such  date, 
from  mailing  or  delivering  to  any  postal  fa- 
cility any  mass  mailing;  and 

(2)  limit  the  amounts  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Delegates,  and  Resident  Commis- 
sioners for  official  mall  costs  during  such 
period  In  a  manner  which  is  similar  to  the 


limitations   on   the   expenditure   of  such 
amounts  which  are  applicable  to  Senators 
diulng  such  period  pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 
Sic.  4,  For  purpoMi  of  this  reaolutlon— 

(1)  the  term  "franked  mall"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  3201(4)  of 
title  39,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "mass  mailing"  la  a  mass 
mailing  (as  defined  In  section  S210(aKeKK) 
of  such  title)  which  is  to  be  mailed  m 
franked  mall;  and 

(3)  the  term  "official  mall  coats"  means 
the  equivalent  of— 

(A)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mail  matter  sent  through 
the  mails  under  the  franking  privilege:  and 

(B)  those  portlotu  of  the  fees  and  charges 
to  be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery  by  the 
Postal  Service  of  Mallgrams  considered  as 
franked  mail  under  section  8219  of  such 
title. 

Sic.  S.  Section  28  of  Senate  Resolution 
363  of  the  Ninety -ninth  Congress  (as  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  March  13.  1986)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (aK2) 
"adoption  of  this  resolution"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "May  14. 1986": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  section  on  or 
after  a  date  SO  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  described  in  subsection  (aK2)  la 
submitted.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  resolution  limiting  the  amount 
that  may  be  expended  by  Senators  for 
official  mall  costs  during  the  re- 
mainder for  fiscal  year  1986." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  now  voted 
to  save  the  American  taxpayer  ai 
much  as  $20  million,  perhaps  as  much 
aa  ISO  million.  If  the  House  will  take 
similar  action  in  a  timely  manner,  that 
$50  million  Is  almost  a  reality. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs],  who  has  been  working  for 
some  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing Senate  mail  cost.  His  wisdom 
and  leadership  have  helped  the  Senate 
make  a  real  contribution  to  deficit  re- 
duction today.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  tribute  to  the  Senator  than  to 
say  he  has  encouraged  and  worked 
long  and  hard  to  bring  the  Senate  to 
this  moment  where  it,  itself,  has  put  a 
restriction  on  the  Senate  so  that  the 
deficit  will  be  reduced  by  this  amend- 
ment. Hopefully  in  the  future,  these 
marks  will  be  even  larger. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  generous  as 
he  always  is.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him 
for  hlB  remarks  but  I  cannot  forbear 
from  saying  that  whatever  I  have  done 
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would  be  of  very  little  use  if  I  had  not 
had  his  full  cooperation  and  support. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  has  just  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  He  deserves  full  credit  for 
the  time  and  effort  he  has  put  into 
finding  ways  to  economize  in  a  time 
that  we  all  recognize  the  need  for 
economy. 


LIMITATION  OP  AMOUNT  SPENT 
BY  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
POR  PRANKED  MAIL 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  139)  to  limit  the  amount  that  may  be 
expended  in  any  fiscal  year  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  franked  mail. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  pay  my  deep  respects  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  [Mr.  Mathias]  and 
the  ranking  member  [Mr.  Ford]  for 
their  cooperation  on  this  issue.  I  have 
testified  before  their  committee.  They 
have  worked  hard  and  diligently  to  get 
their  resolution  before  the  Senate.  It 
was  adopted.  It  was  a  resolution  that  I 
strongly  supported. 

I  might  add  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Rules  Committee  initially  coming 
forth  with  disclosure,  we  probably 
would  not  in  fact  be  here.  It  was  the 
Rules  Committee  initiative  that  dis- 
closed the  cost  of  mass  mailings  that 
has  precipitated  this  response.  This  re- 
sponse of  the  resolution  just  adopted 
applies  only  to  the  Senate.  In  effect,  it 
calls  upon  the  House  to  do  the  same 
thing  the  Senate  has  done  but  in  no 
way  does  that  resolution  go  to  the 
House.  In  no  way  does  that  serve  as  a 
forcing  mechanism  for  the  House  to 
respond  to  this  issue  as  well. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  in  fact  disclosed 
and  it  is  certainly  hoped  that  the 
House  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  short 
period  of  time  to  disclose  these  costs. 
Once  the  costs  are  disclosed,  I  believe 
that  therein  lies  the  action  that  is 
going  to  be  initiated. 

n  1700 

The  cost  growth  in  this  program  is 
enormous.  Just  going  back  a  few  years 
to  1978  on  mass  mailing  costs.  Con- 
gress appropriated  and  spend  about 
$46  million.  In  1985,  that  number  had 
grown  to  $148  million— over  a  2Vi- 
times  increase,  a  $100-million  increase 
in  a  6-year  period  of  time.  And  now 
that  we  have  had  disclosure,  many 
people  are  wondering  what  to  do  about 


it.  I  think  the  only  reasonable  thing  to 
do  is  treat  the  mass  mailing  account 
like  you  treat  any  other  account,  like 
you  treat  your  personnel  account,  like 
you  treat  yoiu-  telephone  accoimt,  like 
you  treat  your  travel  account.  It  is  an 
appropriated  budget  item  that  you  will 
give  to  each  Senator,  and  then  that 
Senator  can  make  his  or  her  determi- 
nation on  how  they  are  going  to  spend 
that  money. 

Now,  I  am  one  who  has  in  fact  used 
newsletters.  I  believe  that  newsletters 
can  serve  a  valuable  purpose.  I  am  one 
who  has  not  only  used  the  mass  mail- 
ing to  communicate  to  our  constituen- 
cy but  one  who  from  time  to  time  tries 
to  bring  new  information  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
trying  to  stay  in  close  contact.  But  I 
do  believe  that  in  this  era  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  we  ought  to  begin  a  cost  con- 
trol strategy  at  home.  A  cost  control 
strategy  is  one  that  will  in  fact  bring 
down  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
mass  mailings. 

The  one  interesting  facet  about  mass 
mailing  is  it  is  a  golden  entitlement 
program.  The  definition,  I  suppose,  of 
a  golden  entitlement  program  is  one 
that  in  effect  from  a  legal  sense  does 
not  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  that  may  sound  a  bit  prepos- 
terous, Mr.  President,  but  in  fact  it  is 
true.  A  recent  letter  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  Senator  Nickles 
concerning  the  antideficiency  statute 
said  in  effect  that  whatever  the  Con- 
gress decides  to  appropriate  to  the 
Post  Office  will  serve  as  the  total  re- 
imbursement for  the  cost  of  mailing, 
no  matter  what  those  costs  may  be.  In 
other  words,  if  in  fact  the  costs  of  con- 
gressional mass  mailing  consume 
about  $148  million,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  the  approximate  number  this 
year,  and  Congress  only  appropriates 
$10  million  or  $20  million  or  any  figure 
they  want,  that  amount  is  considered 
as  full  payment  as  far  as  the  Postal 
Service  is  concerned.  Now,  that  just  is 
illogical.  It  is  simply  a  sham  that  has 
to  be  exposed  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  remedied.  I  believe,  in  effect,  we 
will  offer  a  remedy  by  treating  mass 
mailings  as  an  appropriated  account. 

Now,  what  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  differently  from  the  Ma- 
thias-Ford  resolution  is  it  in  fact  binds 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  the  Senate.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  this  is  a  two-way  street.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  involved  in  mass 
mailings.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  that  one  House  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  not  only  disclosure  but 
treating  Members  in  a  different  way. 
Therefore,  our  resolution  is  very 
simple.  It  is  very  straightforward.  It 
simply  says  that  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  on  an  annual  basis  will 
be  divided  equally  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Therein,  the  Senate  will  make  its  de- 


termination on  how  the  money  will  be 
allocated  to  each  Senator  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  accordingly 
will  make  that  determination  on  how 
its  allocations  will  be  made  to  each 
Member.  There  is  no  favoritism.  This 
is  a  very  straightforward  approach, 
and  one  that  I  believe  will  see  a  de- 
cline in  the  cost  of  mailings. 

Senator  Ford  mentioned  that  per- 
haps we  could  save  as  much  as  $20  mil- 
lion. I  hope  we  can  save  that  and 
more. 

A  further  difference  between  this 
resolution  and  the  one  just  passed  is 
that  this  resolution  deals  with  years 
beyond  and  not  just  1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
certainly  goes  on  record  today  in 
saying  that  with  the  revelation  of  the 
costs  of  the  franking  privilege  and 
mass  mailings  something  has  to  be 
done.  As  I  said,  I  am  one  who  has  used 
the  system  and  will  continue  to  use 
the  system.  But  even  though  I  have 
benefited  from  the  system,  I  also  real- 
ize costs  have  to  be  controlled,  costs 
have  to  be  restrained.  We  have  had  an 
open-ended  entitlement  program  on 
mass  mailings.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  complaints,  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
entitlement  programs.  Other  pro- 
grams may  entitle  individuals  to  a  cer- 
tain allotment  or  a  certain  guarantee 
but  this  entitlement  program  not  only 
guarantees  Members  of  Congress  a 
certain  amount  but  also  under  the 
present  situation  Congress  does  not 
really  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Obviously,  somebody  has  to  pay  for 
it,  so  those  people  who  use  the  post 
office  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 
The  cost  of  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  mailings  may  go  up  just  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  debt  that  will  not 
in  fact  be  paid  by  this  Congress.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to 
get  any  kind  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  through  dealing  with 
mass  mailings.  It  is  a  very  controver- 
sial item  right  now. 

Well,  let  us  keep  up  the  heat.  Let 
the  sunshine  come  in  and  find  out  how 
much  one  is  expending  and  then  I  be- 
lieve you  will  see  far  more  interest  in 
doing  something. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  congratulate 
Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  FoRO 
and  all  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  considering  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. They  have  held  hearings. 
They  have  acted  with  dispatch.  I  am 
here  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  in  fact  will  be  passed  today  and 
be  sent  on  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  action. 

Then  we  can  go  to  conference  and 
figure  out  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  mass  mailing  issue  and  with  the 
idea  of  holding  down  the  costs.  I  am 
convinced  it  can  be  done  not  only  in 
1986  but  in  1987  and  the  outyears  as 
well.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do 


urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  WIl^ON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  and  to  join  him  in  commend- 
ing our  colleagues.  Senator  Mathias 
and  Senator  Ford,  for  taking  a  respon- 
sible step  in  the  right  direction.  As  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  very  rightly 
observed,  the  response  from  GAO  to 
the  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  a  shortfall  in 
funds  was,  to  say  the  least,  dismaying 
and  I  think  disheartening  to  anyone 
who  believes  in  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  idea  that  whatever  amount  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  shall  suf- 
fice, whatever  the  actual  amount  in 
the  bill  for  postage  by  the  Congress,  is 
not  just  flagrantly  not  Just  illogical,  it 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
-  called  it— a  sham. 

What  it  means  is  that  if  the  taxpay- 
ers are  not  going  to  pay  for  it,  then 
those  who  pay  postage  will— maybe 
not  immediately  but  over  a  period  of 
time.  As  the  account  accrues  a  loss,  it 
will  be  part  of  the  argument  brought 
forward  by  the  Postal  Service  for  rate 
increases,  postage  increases.  We  will 
see  stamps  begin  to  cost  more.  This  is 
simply  unjustifiable.  The  fact  is  that 
this  step,  which  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, is  not  quite  a  large  enough  step. 
What  we  really  should  do  to  remove 
the  abuse  is  to  simply  state  in  an  ap- 
propriations measure  that  we  are  not 
going  to  spend  tax  dollars  for  congres- 
sional newsletters  and  to  avoid  this 
sham  we  will  not  allow  that  anybody's 
dollars  be  spent  to  send  letters,  mass 
mailings  that  have  been  unsolicited, 
that  largely  wind  up  unread  and  in  the 
trash.  The  real  answer,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  put  into  an  appropriations  meas- 
ure the  kind  of  ban  on  congressional 
newsletters  that  will  once  and  for  all 
put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
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I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana: Newsletters  can  be  informational. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  many  have  been 
abused.  Certainly,  we  have  long  since 
progressed  from  a  time  when  any  con- 
stituency, however  remote  and  rural, 
is  dependent  for  its  news,  even  for  in- 
formation about  governmental  doings, 
upon  a  congressional  newsletter. 
Frankly,  I  reject  that  argument  as 
Eilmost  nonsensical  in  a  time  of 
modem  mass  communication. 

So  today  I  will  take  little  more  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Senators  from  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Indiana  deserve  our 
support.  They  are  seeking  at  least  to 
cap  what  has  been  a  hemorrhage.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  in  the  long  term  is  to 
attack  the  problem  at  its  root,  and 
that  is  by  stating  that  when  we  do  not 
respond,  when  we  are  instead  Initiat- 


ing mass  mailings  that  are  unsolicited, 
we  are  spending  money  that  we  cannot 
justify. 

I  think  that  this  body,  in  its  first 
test,  has  indicated  an  ability  to  move 
toward  a  more  sober  judgment,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  In  the  past  to 
engage  in— I  will  resist  the  pun  and 
say  lettering.  But  I  must  say  that 
what  I  think  we  need  to  do  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  is  to  make  clear,  as  I 
think  we  did  the  other  day  in  amend- 
ing the  budget  resolution,  that  there 
are  far  more  priorities  where  there  are 
no  abuses,  where  there  is  no  self-pro- 
motion. This  is  simply  the  lesser  of  all 
the  priorities  with  which  Congress  is 
faced. 

That  being  the  case,  what  we  should 
do  is  to  take  the  next  step,  following 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  budget 
resolution,  wherein  we  said  that 
moneys  that  had  been  allocated  for 
the  purpose  of  congressional  newslet- 
ters should  Instead  be  diverted  Into  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  and  cures  for 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  AIDS.  We 
should  do  that  at  the  appropriations 
stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  those  who 
voted  the  other  day,  95  to  2,  to  amend 
that  budget  resolution  will  be  consist- 
ent and  will  register  the  same  vote 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
amend  an  appropriations  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  esteemed  colleague  from 
California  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue.  He  and  I  testified  before  the 
Rules  Conunittee.  He  has  worked  hard 
to  try  to  get,  as  he  says,  at  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem. 

I  share  his  interest  In  trying  to  hold 
down  the  costs  of  mass  mailings.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  this 
effort,  to  see  how  we  can  best  con- 
structively get  at  the  problem  in 
which  we  are  both  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  other  re- 
quests on  this  side,  so  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
on  this  side.  

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  139)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  139 

Section  1.  The  total  amount  which  may  be 
incurred  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for  offi- 
cial mail  costs  for  any  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1987),  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  allocated  to  such  Member  for  such 
fiscal  year  or  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

Not  later  than  September  30  of  each  year 
(beginning  in  1986)  the  Committee  on  Rules 


and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  with  re- 
spect to  Senaton,  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  respect  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1987)— 

"(1)  determine,  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  the  allocation  of  official  mail 
costs  for  each  Senator  or  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(ii)  provide  written  notice  to  each  Sena- 
tor or  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  allocation  of  each  Member  of 
Congress  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(beginning  with  fiscal  year  1087)  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  to  be  allocated  for 
official  mall  costs  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

"(I)  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
section  3216(a)  of  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year,  minus 

"(II)  the  product  of  the  amount  described 
In  clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  multiplied 
by  S  percent. 

"(B)  The  allocation  of  a  Senator  under 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  one-half  of  the  amount  determined 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph  (A), 
multiplied  by 

"(11)  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  the 
State  represented  by  the  Senator  bears  to 
the  population  of  ail  States,  multiplied  by 

"(III)  50  percent 

"(C)  The  allocation  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  one-half 
of  the  amount  determined  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  total 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(6)(A)  In  any  case  In  which  a  Member  of 
Congress  Is  defeated  In  an  election,  the  allo- 
cation of  such  Member  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  or  period  In  which 
the  term  of  office  of  such  Member  ends 
shall  be  divided  between  such  Member  and 
the  Member-elect  to  the  office  of  such 
Member  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
months  that  such  Member  and  such 
Member-elect  hold  such  office  during  such 
fiscal  yetu*  or  period. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  there  Is  a  vacan- 
cy In  the  office  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  allocation  of  such  Member  under  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  or  period  In 
which  such  vacancy  occurs  shall  bie  divided 
between  such  Member  and  the  successor  in 
office  to  such  Member  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  months  that  such  Member  and 
such  successor  hold  such  office  during  such 
fiscal  year  or  period. 

"(6)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  Senators,  and  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  respect  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 
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"(8)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  Senators,  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  respect  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  a  state- 
ment specifying— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  official  mail  costs  in- 
curred by  each  Senator  or  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  during  such  quarter:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  allocation  of  each  Senator  or 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'official  mail  costs'  means  the  equivalent 
of- 

"(A)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mail  matter  sent  through 
the  mails  under  the  franking  privilege:  and 

••(B)  those  portions  of  the  fees  and 
charges  to  be  paid  for  handling  and  deUvery 
by  the  Postal  Service  of  Mailgrams  consid- 
ered as  franked  mail  under  section  3219  of 
this  title.". 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  re(M)nsicler  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROCKEPEILLER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  peribd  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  EXCELLENCE  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  helm 
of  the  Navy  will  be  passed  at  mid-year 
when  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  retires  after  a 
distinguished  career.  His  contributions 
to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Nation  are 
many,  but  none,  in  my  opinion  is  more 
lastingly  important  than  the  program 
which  he  initiated  last  year  to  empha- 
size personal  excellence  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  national  security. 

Admiral  Watkins  recognizes  that  the 
Navy's  readiness  and  capability  as  an 
institution  can  only  reflect  the  quality 
of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  of  its  military 
and  civilian  personnel.  He  correctly 
sees  that  there  is  an  inseparable  link- 
age between  a  commitment  to  person- 


al excellence  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
full  and  adequate  provision  for  the  Na- 
tion's security  on  the  other. 

As  described  in  his  speech  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Boston  in 
March,  Admiral  Watkins'  program 
would  bring  together  under  one  um- 
brella all  Navy  efforts  in  education, 
fitness,  and  health,  coupled  with  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  the  ethical  stand- 
ards associated  with  the  Navy's  herit- 
age and  tradition.  In  his  words,  "We 
are  not  creating  a  program  of  mini- 
mum standards  and  punishments. 
Rather,  we  are  emphasizing  high  ob- 
jectives and  positive  rewards  that  can 
be  achieved  by  individual  commitment 
to  an  ethic  of  personal  excellence." 

This  strikes  me  as  a  bold  and  effec- 
tive antidote  to  such  pervasive  prob- 
lems as  drug  abuse,  academic  undera- 
chievement,  and  substandard  physical 
fitness,  as  well  as  to  such  larger  prob- 
lems as  serious  security  breaches 
which  rocked  the  Navy  in  recent 
months. 

I  recognize,  at  the  same  time,  that 
such  a  program  can  sometimes  yield 
unpredictable  consequences.  A  pro- 
gram designed  to  release  the  full  po- 
tential of  an  organization's  personnel 
is  bound  to  change  the  status  quo.  It 
can  prove  unsettling  to  marginal  man- 
agers and  to  entrenched  administra- 
tors who  may  be  quite  ready  to  kill  off 
or  dilute  such  a  revolutionary  intrud- 
er. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that  Ad- 
miral Watkins'  initiative  for  personal 
excellence  and  national  security  is 
right  on  target  and  that  it  should  be  a 
continuing  feature  of  Navy  life  long 
after  Admiral  Watkins  has  left  the 
scene.  I  believe  it  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Admi- 
ral Watkins'  speech  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Commitment  to  Excellence 

(Remarks  by  Admiral  James  D.  Watkins) 

Today,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you 

about  the  high  state  of  naval  readiness  we 

enjoy— although  we  are  a  more  ready  Navy 

than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  WW  II. 

I  am  not  going  to  debunk  the  many  unen- 
lightened myths  about  alleged  national  de- 
fense spending  you  hear  today— tiresome, 
overworked,  and  sensationalized  fables 
which  represent  what  I  have  referred  to 
publicly  as  •'the  toilet  seat  mentality,"  need- 
lessly clouding  intelligent  and  informed  de- 
fense discussion. 

I  am  not  going  to  share  stories  about  the 
incredibly  serious  impact  on  national  securi- 
ty of  threatened  sequestering  of  significant 
defense  funds  next  year  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings— stories  which  are  now 
driving  an  already  crazy  national  capital  ab- 
solutely spastic. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  heinous  crimes 
and  national  security  ramifications  of  state- 
sponsored  international  terrorism  perpetrat- 
ed by  irresponsible  state  leaders. 


likewise,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  my 
views  about  reorganization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— In  fact  I've  testified  and 
spoken  out  so  many  times  on  the  subject, 
even  I  get  bored  with  my  own  pleas  for  a 
steady  hand  on  this  vitally  important  aspect 
of  the  national  security  tiUer. 

No,  today,  I  am  going  to  discuss  a  subject 
that  doesn't,  unfortunately,  get  the  rapt  at- 
tention of  six  toilet  seats  of  even  one  claw 
hammer  that  we  found  admittedly  over- 
priced and  obtained  full  refunds  for.  Yet,  it 
is  a  subject  that  not  only  affects  how  well 
we  defend  this  Nation  today,  but  one  that 
has  national  security  Implications  well  into 
the  next  century  and  beyond.  1  am  going  to 
discuss  a  national  commitment  to  personal 
excellence,  and  this  commitment's  insepara- 
ble linkage  to  national  security. 

Speaking  to  a  small  group  in  Illinois,  a 
learned  statesman  who  well  appreciated  this 
Nation's  true  source  of  strength  said,  •'What 
constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty 
and  Independence?  It  is  not  our  frowning 
battlements,  our  bristhng  sea  coasts,  our 
Army  and  our  Navy.  These  are  not  our  reli- 
ance against  tyranny  .  .  .  our  defense  is  in 
the  spirit  which  prize(s)  liberty." 

Those  thoughts  are  Abraham  Lincoln's 
from  1858.  And,  while  we  have  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  intervening  century,  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  is  still  our  great- 
est strength.  When  this  spirit  is  harnessed, 
it  forges  a  commitment  not  only  to  defend 
this  Nation  from  outside  threats,  but  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  threats  from  within— 
threats  of  low  standards,  drug  abuse,  not  de- 
veloping to  the  fullness  of  God-Given  poten- 
tial, and  other  indices  of  low  self-esteem  so 
prevalent  in  the  last  decade  when  the  spirit 
was  lost  momentarily. 

And  while  the  negative  momentum  mark- 
ing the  past  decade  was  reversed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  one,  we  cannot  assume 
the  current  spirit  will  be  sustained  without 
working  hard  to  see  that  it  is.  So,  to  avoid  a 
reversal  of  spirit,  there  is  need  to  capitalize 
on  the  rejuvenated  national  mood  and  ele- 
vate it  to  the  next  plateau  by  a  renewed 
commitment  to  strengthening  individual  ex- 
cellence. This  commitment  can  only  be  de- 
veloped and  sustained  by  imaginative  and 
concrete  programs  to  cultivate  what  should 
be  our  most  treasured  national  resource- 
America's  youth. 

Yet,  we  are  on  a  difficult  passage,  where  It 
is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  urgency  to  see  to 
this  renewed  commitment.  Results  could  be 
devastating.  For  example,  witness  this: 

One  out  of  every  four  freshmen  In  high 
school  right  now,  in  this  country,  will  fail  to 
graduate. 

Of  those  who  do  graduate,  many  will  still 
lack  basic  skills  required  to  survive.  Busi- 
ness, industry,  our  military,  even  our  col- 
leges, must  conduct  widescale  and  expensive 
remedial  courses  to  supplement  skills  which 
taxpayers  pay  to  have  been  learned  already. 

One  in  every  five  adults— a  staggering  23 
million  Americans— lack  the  reading  and 
writing  skills  needed  to  handle  the  mini- 
mum demands  of  dally  living:  an  additional 
30  million  Americans  are  only  marginally 
capable  of  productive  work.  A  Presidential 
commission  concluded  that  "If  any  un- 
friendly foreign  power  had  attempted  to 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  education 
performance  that  exists  today,  we  might 
well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war." 

In  1976,  approximately  15  percent  of  our 
high  school  students  qualified  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Youth  Fitness  Award  in  a  nation-wide 
fitness  test.  Recently,  the  same  test  was 
given  to  84,000  students  in  Oklahoma,  but  In 


this  test,  leas  than  1  percent  reached  that 
earlier  level  of  achievement. 

National  youth  fitness  surveys  reveal 
some  50  percent  of  American  youth  do  not 
regularly  participate  in  appropriate  physical 
activities  necessary  for  minimal  fitness. 

Today,  more  than  half  the  Nation's 
schools  do  no  physical  education  testing  at 
all.  Our  elementary  schools  teach  physical 
education,  on  the  average,  only  30  minutes, 
on  one  day,  each  week. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  a  Government-spon- 
sored conference  on  drug  abuse  concluded 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  young  people 
entering  the  work  force  today  have  used  Il- 
legal drugs. 

These  are  problems  of  national  proportion 
and  significant  momentum,  and  these  prob- 
lems threaten  us  all— not  only  because  of 
scarce  tax  and  Investment  dollars  that  are 
being  invested  in  remedial  and  correctional 
programs,  but  because  the  raw  materials 
needed  to  build  this  Nation's  industrial  and 
economic  strength  of  the  future  are  rotting 
from  within.  Our  national  security— our 
very  existence  and  freedoms  we  enjoy— de- 
mands improvement  in  the  overall  quality 
of  our  young  people. 

But.  why  is  a  chief  of  naval  operations  so 
concerned  about  this?  Because  the  Navy  has 
shown  a  clear  and  direct  link  between  per- 
sonal excellence  and  national  security,  made 
particularly  clear  over  the  past  5  years. 
Operational  readiness  and  mission  effective- 
ness of  our  ships  and  aircraft  squadrons 
relate  directly  to  the  quality  of  our  people. 
John  Paul  Jones  once  said,  "Men  mean 
more  than  guns  in  the  rating  of  ships."  Two 
hundred  plus  years  of  history  under  the 
keel  haven't  done  a  thing  to  change  this  as- 
sessment. 

In  fact,  the  problems  of  society  as  a  whole 
already  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
Navy.  For  example,  surveys  of  Navy  recruits 
Indicate  that  24  percent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  tested  below  the  ninth  grade 
reading  level,  the  minimum  required  to 
master  Navy  technical  manuals;  recent  stud- 
ies indicate  a  large  percentage  of  Navy 
members  do  not  meet  body-fat  com[)osition 
and  fitness  standards;  smoking  in  the  Navy 
is  at  an  epidemic  level,  60  percent  higher 
than  smoking  in  the  civilian  sector;  a  lack  of 
accountability  and  universal  Navy  code  of 
ethics  may  be  related,  for  example,  to 
recent  security  breaches  that  rocked  this 
Nation's  sensitivities;  and  the  viability  of 
the  all-volunteer  force  concept  may  be  In 
jeopardy  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken 
to  Increase  the  percentage  of  America's 
youth  qualified  for  military  service. 

Further  complicating  this  difficult  situa- 
tion is  a  downward  demographic  trend.  A 
Rand  study  found  that  the  1980  manpower 
pool  of  2.1  million  youths  will  shrink  by  20 
percent  to  1.7  million,  by  1990.  This  means 
the  armed  services,  so  dependent  upon  top- 
flight people,  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  attract  and  retain  qualified  young 
people.  Improving  economic  conditions- 
coupled  with  leveling  retention  rates,  and 
increased  competition  from  civilian  Industry 
for  bright,  talented  and  motivated  young 
people— have  already  Increased  recruiting 
pressures. 

These  trends  are  unfortunate  enough 
when  viewed  alone,  but  there  is  an  addition- 
al challenge  from  outside  our  borders.  In 
contrast  to  American  trends,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  completely  revamped  its  primary 
and  secondary  educational  system  over  the 
last  15  years.  The  standard  Soviet  educa- 
tional curriculum  In  mathematics  and  hard 
sciences  far  outstrips  that  received  by  the 
average  American  high-school  graduate. 


How,  aa  a  nation,  can  we  deal  with  theae 
problems?  More  specifically,  how  can  we 
man  the  Navy  this  Nation  needs?  Do  we 
return  to  the  draft?  Do  we  lower  our  stand- 
ards? Unequivocally— no.  Certainly,  all  the 
military  learned  the  hard  way  last  decade 
that  lowering  standards  is  not  a  viable  alter- 
native. In  fact,  It  has  taken  the  Navy  nearly 
10  years  to  recoup  lost  ground  after  a  near- 
fatal  mistake  of  lowering  standards. 

Instead,  the  Navy  will  now  capitalize  on 
the  excellence  already  onboard,  and  help  all 
In  uniform  reach  their  full  human  poten- 
tial. We  can  then  go  the  next  mile— to  work 
closely  with  industry,  civic  and  national  or- 
ganizations and  leaders  to  help  inspire  a  re- 
newed national  commitment  to  excellence. 

So,  last  year  I  convened  a  special  task 
force  of  civilian  and  military  professionals, 
from  fields  of  fitness,  health  and  education, 
to  review  the  Navy's  future  manpower 
needs.  I  asked  them  to  identify  ways  we 
could  meet  requirements  of  marming  the 
Navy  of  tomorrow  with  quality  people. 
After  studying  their  findings,  I  announced 
Navy's  plan  to  renew  emphasis  on  personal 
excellence.  We  call  the  initiative  "personal 
excellence  and  national  security." 

Yet,  this  Is  not  a  massive,  wholly  new 
effort.  In  fact.  It  Is  really  the  next  logical 
step  based  upon  Navy's  pride  and  profes- 
sionalism achievements  of  earlier  this 
decade,  and  makes  sure  no  opportunity  is 
lost  In  taking  advantage  of  society's  reawak- 
ened spirit  and  drive. 

In  the  Navy,  the  focus  Is  to  bring  togeth- 
er, under  one  umbrella,  existing  as  well  as 
new  Navy  efforts  in  education,  fitness,  and 
health  coupled  with  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
practical,  ethical  standards  associated  with 
our  naval  heritage  and  tradition.  We  are  not 
creating  a  program  of  minimum  standards 
and  punishments.  Rather,  we  are  emphasiz- 
ing high  objectives  and  positive  rewards 
that  can  be  achieved  by  individual  commit- 
ment to  an  ethic  of  personal  excellence. 

Our  agenda  for  enhancing  excellence  has 
two  distinct,  but  related,  phases.  First,  we 
will  review  the  many  programs  that  have 
contributed  so  much  to  renewed  pride  and 
professionalism  already  existing  In  our 
Navy.  We  will  strengthen  the  best  of  these, 
combine  and  streamline  others  where  we 
can,  and  eliminate  programs  that  have  al- 
ready served  their  purposes. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  our  people  reach  their 
own  personal  excellence  potential  while  we 
continue  to  Improve  their  quality  of  life.  We 
want  the  Navy  to  be  a  place  where  good 
people  want  to  stay.  Recruiting,  retention 
and  performance  will  all  benefit  from  such 
an  approach.  In  fact,  we  may  actually 
reduce  expenditures  by  coordinating  and 
consolidating  our  efforts. 

The  second  phase  of  our  initiative  Is  to 
work  with  private  sector  organizations  and 
individuals  to  reach  out  to  more  youngsters. 
These  young  people.  In  the  aggregate,  can 
be  the  solution  to  increasing  demands 
against  the  national  base  of  qualified  youth. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  Navy's  renewed 
commitment  to  personal  excellence  Include: 

Remedial  education  programs  for  our  re- 
cruits, focusing  on  basic  skills  as  opposed  to 
specific  training  skills. 

Developing  health-promotion  objectives  in 
the  Navy  for  the  year  2000.  These  will  In- 
clude specific  focus  on  long-term  physical 
fitness  and  Improved  Navy  dietary  pro- 
grams. 

Development  of  a  Navy  code  of  ethics, 
both  broad  and  narrow-based,  as  well  as  a 
plan  to  increase  awareness  of  ethical  stand- 
ards through  integration  Into  existing  naval 
education  and  training  programs. 


We  will  join  In  partnenhlp  with  private 
and  public  institutions  to  enhance  educa- 
tion, promote  health,  and  reinforce  good 
ethical  practices.  Specific  programs  will  in- 
clude expansion  of  Navy  junior  reserve  offi- 
cer training  corpa  units,  where  our  young 
high  school  students  get  a  first  taste  of  the 
Navy  and  Its  leadership  techniquea;  special 
Initiatives  with  our  Nation's  schools;  and 
unique  programs  with  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools.  We  will  particularly  empha- 
size the  areas  of  math,  science  and  technolo- 
gy. 

We  also  will  work  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Federal  Government  to 
build  a  consensus  on  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal excellence,  showing  Its  direct  relation- 
ship to  national  security  and  our  Nation's 
future  prosperity  and  overall  strength. 

I  want  to  emphasize:  This  is  not  philan- 
thropy nor  Is  it  a  Navy  recruiting  program. 
We  are  making  an  investment  today  which 
gives  us  some  hope  that  we  can  sustain  a 
proper  defense  of  America  tomorrow.  With 
higher  levels  of  achievement  and  standards, 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  the  benefici- 
ary. Obviously  if  we  do  our  job  well,  the 
Navy,  too,  will  benefit  by  setting  itself  up  as 
a  visible  role  model  to  young  people  attract- 
ed by  our  sensitivity  to  their  personal  wel- 
fare. The  Navy  will  be  seen  as  the  kind  of 
organization  that  will  attract  quality  people, 
and  then  retain  them  for  longer  periods  of 
service.  We  in  Navy-blue  today  believe  we 
have  something  special,  we  see  this  as  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  it  to  others,  whether  or 
not  they  elect  to  serve  with  us  in  uniform. 
There  will  be  no  commitment  demanded  of 
participants  to  sign  up. 

What  chance  of  success  do  we  have?  Well 
we  could  not  have  embarked  upon  such  an 
exciting  and  challenging  adventure  In  the 
last  decade.  At  that  time,  we  were  adrift  as  a 
nation,  and  had  temporarily  lost  our  way, 
our  drive  and  our  spirit.  T(>day,  In  markeid 
contrast,  this  Nation  has  regained  the  spirit 
and  positive  outlook— and,  we  In  the  Navy 
have  the  professionalism  back  In  hand— to 
give  this  initiative  an  excellent  chance. 

Besides,  the  Navy  has  already  proven  that 
It  can  deal  with  tough,  societal  problems— 
and  beat  them.  Last  decade,  we  were 
plagued  with  crippling  drug  abuse  among 
our  junior  enlisted  people.  Surveys  Indicat- 
ed abuse  levels  approached  50  percent. 
Today,  drug  abuse  levels  have  shrunk  to  leat 
than  3  percent,  as  confirmed  by  Navy-wide 
tests,  and  this  downward  trend  continue*. 
Many  organizations  and  groups  are  now 
adopting  our  tough  standards  and  are  using 
Navy  as  a  model.  Consequently,  they  too  are 
beating  the  drug  problem. 

So,  we  do  not  seek  a  program  that  manu- 
factures perfect  people,  all  speaking  and 
acting  from  some  single  mind-set.  In  fact, 
our  country  is  great  because  of  personal  lib- 
erties which  allow  great  diversity  of  talent 
to  flourish.  Likewise.  Navy  does  not  Intend 
to  lead  a  national  crusade  to  remake  society. 
In  fact,  under  Presidential  leadership  and 
that  of  other  concerned  government,  educa- 
tion and  business  leaders,  many  programs 
are  already  ongoing  to  help  our  young 
people  reach  their  full  potential.  Rather, 
the  Navy  desires,  while  working  In  partner- 
ship with  concerned  people  and  groups,  to 
renew  our  national  commitment  to  excel- 
lence through  recognition  of  existing 
human  problems,  and  developing  innovative 
techniques  to  redress  them. 

Maybe  it  was  John  Kennedy  who  best 
summed  up  what  we  must  do:  "When  the 
youngest  child  alive  today  has  grown  to  the 
cares  of  manhood,  our  position  in  the  world 
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will  be  determined  first  of  all  by  what  provi- 
sions we  make  today— for  his  education,  his 
health,  and  his  opportunities  for  a  good 
home  and  a  good  job  and  a  good  life." 

That  was  more  than  20  years  ago.  The 
children  of  that  generation  have  grown  and 
another  has  been  bom  to  take  its  place. 

Still,  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  The 
time  to  act  is  upon  us.  So,  let's  now  make  a 
national  commitment  to  our  own  future. 
Today,  the  challenge  is  personal  excellence. 
The  goal  is  a  better,  safer  and  more  secure 
future  for  America.  This  moment  is  too  ripe 
to  let  pass,  the  task  too  essential  to  leave  to 
chance,  the  goal  too  important  to  give  it 
other  than  a  strong  and  sustained  push.  So. 
in  conclusion.  I  urge  you  to  clamor  for  qual- 
ity of  the  human  resource  to  be  our  Na- 
tion's number  one  objective  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  century.  If  you  do,  you  can  give 
no  greater  service  to  your  country. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless. 


Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  experi- 
enced the  Soviet  Government's 
wanton  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  freedom.  Thanlcfully,  his  pain  and 
suffering  have  come  to  an  end,  and  he 
is  reunited  with  his  dedicated  wife, 
Avital.  who  fought  relentlessly  for  his 
freedom. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  also  did  all 
that  we  could.  As  chairman  of  a 
Senate  delegation,  I  remember  taking 
up  his  specific  case  with  Chairman 
Andropov  in  the  Kremlin  on  August 
18,  1983. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  living  tes- 
tament to  man's  strength  and  spirit. 
His  release  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for  all 
of  us  who  share  his  commitment  to 
himian  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  the  Soviet  people. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  honoring  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a 
man  whose  courage  and  conviction  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
who  have  been  working  to  promote 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  the  Soviet  Union.  After  being 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1973,  Shcharansky,  a  leader 
of  the  Moscow  Jewish  community, 
became  a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  movement.  After 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
in  1976,  Shcharansky  joined  Yuri 
Orlov  and  others  in  forming  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group. 

On  March  15,  1977,  the  KGB  arrest- 
ed Shcharansky.  After  being  detained 
incommunicado  for  16  months,  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda"  and  of  the 
trumped-up  charge  of  "treason."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  5-minute  "trial," 
at  which  no  defense  was  permitted, 
Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  a  total 
of  13  years  incarceration— 3  years  in 
prison  and  then  another  10  years  in 
the  harshest  category  of  labor  camp. 

As  an  activist  in  the  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  movement  and  a  founder 
of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  Shcharansky  fought  for  basic 
hiunan  rights  for  his  coimtrymen  and 
worked  to  promote  his  government's 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  Because  of  these  activities,  he 
became  the  target  of  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
which  culminated  in  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment. 

While  in  prison,  Shcharansky  was 
subjected  to  extremely  harsh  condi- 
tions such  as  insufficient  food,  inad- 
equate health  care,  and  solitary  con- 
finement. His  prayer  book,  a  gift  from 
his  wife,  was  taken;  his  mail  was  con- 
fiscated and  family  visits  were  banned. 
He  went  on  a  hunger  strike  three 
times  in  protest  of  these  activities. 
E3ven  then,  he  suffered  inhumane 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
authorities. 


TOUGH  TIMES  FOR  OIL  AND 
GAS  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
State  has  long  been  synonymous  with 
agriculture— and  with  good  reason 
Kansas  is  America's  breadbasket:  our 
wheat  fields  are  the  envy  of  the  world; 
and  our  farmers  are  legendary  for 
their  unrivaled  production. 

But  Kansa.s  is  also  a  leading  energy 
State.  We  rank  high  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction—sixth in  gas,  eighth  in  oil.  As 
an  industry,  energy  is  No.  2,  and  obvi- 
ously a  major  factor  in  the  economic 
well  being  or  my  State.  Unfortunately, 
it  continues  to  be  tough  times  for  both 
agriculture  and  energy  in  the  heart- 
lands of  America.  And  when  that  hap- 
pens, you  have  the  makings  for  real 
trouble.  Of  course,  my  good  friends  in 
this  body  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  know  firsthand  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

But  when  you  mention  the  plight  of 
oil  and  gas  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to 
capture  the  attention— and  sympa- 
thy—or those  people  who  do  not 
depend  on  energy  for  a  living,  nor  live 
in  a  State  whose  stability  is  tied  to  oil 
rigs,  and  pipelines.  And  I  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  why  this  issue 
can  be  so  pi^zling  to  consumers  in 
every  comer  of  the  country.  But  be- 
lieve me,  our  industry  is  taking  a  real 
beating.  A  front  page  story  in  today's 
Kansas  City  Times  says  it  all:  "Oil  In- 
dustry in  Kansas  is  Drying  Up." 

The  statistics  included  in  this  report 
make  for  grim  reading— 3,000  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  this  year;  unem- 
ployment in  oil  producing  counties  is 
approaching  10  percent;  the  number 
of  active  rigs  has  dropped  to  a  mere 
36;  and  exploration  has  become  even 
more  unattractive  for  drillers.  In  fact, 
filings  for  licenses  to  drill  with  the 
Kansas  Corp.  Commission  has  dropped 
dramatically:  Filings  have  nosedived 
by  one-third  so  far  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  our  latest  count,  298  wells  were 
shutdown— or  plugged— diu-ing  the 
first  3  months  of  1985.  In  1986,  during 


that  same  time  period,  almost  500 
wells  have  been  plugged. 

Let's  make  it  clear.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  giant  gushers,  and  rivers  of 
oil.  In  Kansas  you've  got  to  drill  a 
long,  long  way  to  reach  anything;  and 
oftentimes  you  reach  nothing.  Most  of 
our  wells  are  so-called  "stripper  wells," 
which  by  law  produce  10  barrels  of  oil 
a  day,  or  less.  In  Kansas,  our  strippers 
average  about  three  barrels  per  day: 
At  $15  per  barrel  of  oil— about  $2  more 
than  the  current  price- 22  percent  of 
all  stripper  wells  in  Kansas  will  be 
abandoned.  That  kind  of  trend  trans- 
lates into  29,000  barrels  of  oil  of  lost 
production. 

Mr.  President,  my  oil  State  col- 
leagues and  I  have  watched  with 
alarm  the  decline  of  this  most  impor- 
tant industry.  We  have  seen  valleys 
and  peaks  before,  and  we  hope  that 
the  current  hard  times  are  temporary. 
In  my  view,  however,  the  problems  in 
our  oil  patch  go  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Kansas,  Energy  production  is 
a  national  concern;  a  national  security 
issue,  a  priority  lesson  we  learned  at 
the  hands  of  OPEC  in  the  1970's.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  wants  to  return  to 
those  days  again.  Our  best  bet  against 
that  kind  of  foreign  squeeze  play  from 
happening  again  is  a  healthy  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing Kansas  City  Times  article  be 
included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oil  Industry  in  Kansas  is  Drying  Up: 
Drilling.  Jobs  Greatly  Cut 

(By  Martin  Rosenberg) 

Kansas'  $2.7  billion  oil  industry,  which 
has  taken  a  beating  in  the  last  few  months 
in  tandem  with  international  oil  prices,  is  at 
the  point  where  industry  and  Kansas  offi- 
cials say  it  has  collapsed. 

In  March  alone,  1,300  Kansas  workers  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  industry's  rapid 
contraction.  Through  March,  the  latest 
month  for  which  employment  figures  are 
available,  about  3,000  workers  this  year  had 
been  thrown  out  of  some  of  the  highest- 
paying  jobs  in  Kansas. 

In  the  week  ended  Monday,  only  36  drill- 
ing rigs  were  punching  holes  in  search  of  oil 
in  Kansas— the  lowest  number  in  more  than 
a  decade,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  in  Houston. 

The  number  of  active  rigs  in  Kansas  is 
down  from  90  a  year  ago  and  from  197  five 
years  ago,  the  company's  figures  show. 

This  severe  reduction  in  Kansas  drilling 
also  has  meant  the  loss  of  oil  reserves  be- 
cause the  crude  being  pumped  has  not  been 
matched  by  new  discoveries. 

Also,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  drilling  companies  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. 

As  bad  as  the  drop  in  Kansas  drilling  has 
been,  the  downturn  has  been  worse  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  said 
George  McKown,  president  of  DaMac  Drill- 
ing Inc.  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Mr.  McKown  is 
first  vice  president  of  the  International  As- 


sociation of  Drilling  Contractors  in  Hous- 
ton. 

The  most  painful  consequences  of  the  oil 
Industry  collapse  probably  has  been  rising 
unemployment.  Kansas  officials  monitoring 
the  unemployment  rate  speak  of  rising  job- 
lessness in  a  crescent  of  counties  extending 
from  south-central  to  northwestern  Kansas. 

"You  can  see  it  on  a  map— a  change 
upward  in  the  unemployment  rate  in  a 
whole  band  of  counties,"  said  Kathy  Ket- 
chum,  spokesman  with  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources. 

Although  the  overall  Kansas  jobless  rate 
in  March  was  6.2  percent,  it  was  9.9  percent 
in  Ellis  County,  the  state's  leading  oil-pro- 
ducing county,  9.9  percent  in  Trego  County 
and  9.4  percent  in  Boston  County,  she  said. 
Unemployment  in  seven  additional  oil-pro- 
ducing counties  exceeded  the  state  average 
in  March. 

The  March  jobless  rate  in  Ellis  County 
was  more  than  two  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  rate  in  January,  when  the  collapse 
in  international  oil  prices  started,  and  is  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  said  Ted  Sammons, 
manager  of  the  state  Department  of  Human 
Resources'  job  service  center  in  Hays. 

For  each  rig  that  is  closed,  nine  persons 
lose  their  jobs,  Mr.  Sammons  said. 

In  Kansas  as  a  whole,  the  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction industry  in  March  employed 
12,300— down  1,300,  or  9.6  percent  from  Feb- 
ruary and  off  3,000,  or.  19. 6  percent,  from  a 
year  earlier. 

And  the  positions  being  lost  are  valuable 
ones.  According  to  a  state  study  using  1984 
figures,  the  latest  available,  the  oil  Industry 
paid  the  highest  average  salary  of  any 
Kansas  industry— $22,824  a  year. 

If  any  manufacturing  company  laid  off  as 
many  workers  as  Kansas  drillers  have  in 
recent  months,  said  John  Knightley  Jr., 
president  of  the  D.R.  Lauck  Oil  Co.  in  Wich- 
ita, "City  fathers  would  be  screaming 
bloody  murder." 

But  because  the  pain  of  the  oil  collapse 
has  been  spread  across  remote  reaches  of 
the  state,  government  officials  have  been 
mute,  he  said. 

"It's  Just  a  disaster.  I  wish  people  could  re- 
alize," Mr.  Knightley  said. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  52  drill- 
ing companies  based  in  Kansas  are  flounder- 
ing. 

But  one  of  two  fates  seems  to  be  common 
for  most  drillers.  Industry  observers  said. 

Those  that  have  borrowed  from  banks  to 
buy  their  equipment  are  either  filing  for 
bankruptcy  or  drilling  at  a  loss  to  keep  their 
creditors  happy. 

Those  that  are  not  heavily  in  debt  are 
shutting  down  their  drilling  rigs  and  waiting 
for  a  better  day. 

Mr.  Knightley's  5S-year-old  company  shut 
down  the  first  of  its  two  rigs  in  June  1982  in 
response  to  falling  oil  prices.  It  closed  down 
its  other  rig  on  Jan.  24  In  response  to  the 
sharp  decline  in  world  oil  prices. 

"Even  If  you  can  find  some  place  to  drill, 
we  would  lose  $200  a  day  operating  our 
rigs,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Knightley's  company  employs  45, 
down  from  125  in  1982. 

Mr.  McKown  of  the  DaMac  company  said 
employment  at  hU  firm  had  plunged  from 
155  in  1981  to  about  25.  DaMac,  which  usu- 
ally operates  five  drilling  rigs,  will  have 
none  in  operation  starting  today. 

Decreased  drilling,  in  turn,  will  affect  the 
economy  of  Kansas  for  years  to  come. 

To  match  the  oil  taken  from  the  state's 
reserves  by  existing  wells,  about  135  drilling 
rigs  would  have  to  be  drilling  for  oil.  Mr. 
McKown  said. 


But  instead  of  drilling,  the  rigs  are  being 
shut  down,  and  drillers  plan  to  drill  fewer 
wells. 

In  April,  drillers  told  the  Kansas  Corpora- 
tion Commission  that  they  intended  to  drill 
239  wells— down  from  336  in  March  and  off 
from  817  a  year  earlier,  said  Rick  Claytor, 
KCC  hydrologist  in  Wichita. 

Drilling  in  the  sute  in  the  week  that 
ended  May  12  was  the  lowest  since  the  early 
1970s,  said  Dan  Ouerra,  pltmnlng  coordina- 
tor with  Hughes  Tool,  which  provides  drill- 
ing bits  to  the  oil  industry. 

Nationwide  oil  companies  have  cut  explo- 
ration budgets  by  $10  billion,  and  drillers 
are  expected  to  drill  40,000  wells  this  year, 
down  from  75.000  in  1985. 

Hughes  Tool  said  that  nationwide  809  rigs 
were  drilling,  the  lowest  number  since  April 
1943. 

For  men  such  as  Doyle  Folkerts  of  Great 
Bend,  Kan.,  who  has  labored  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry for  43  of  his  58  years,  the  future 
looks  grim,  and  the  present  is  worse. 

Mr.  Folkerts  said  he  was  laid  off  in  April, 
the  first  time  in  more  than  15  years  in  an 
industry  known  for  Its  ups  and  downs. 

He  now  is  trying  to  support  four  persons- 
including  one  college  student— on  unem- 
ployment benefits  of  $190  a  week. 

"I'm  not  making  ends  meet,"  he  said. 

His  analysis  of  his  own  predicament— and 
that  of  Kansas'  oil  Industry,  Is  simple:  "The 
Arabs  are  selling  oil  too  cheap." 


THE  DEATH  OP  CLARK  E. 
SPENCE,  REPUBUCAN  COUNTY 
CHAIRMAN  OF  ADAMS,  PA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  sadness  and  deepest  sympa- 
thy that  I  advise  my  colleagues  of  the 
recent  death  of  a  distinguished  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  renown  politican,  Mr. 
Clark  E.  Spence,  former  Republican 
Chairman  of  Adams  County,  PA. 
Clark  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha 
Boyd  Spence,  and  his  daughter, 
Sandra  K.  Spence. 

A  fruit  farmer  by  occupation,  Clark 
served  his  party,  his  community,  and 
his  country  honorably  and  with  dis- 
tinction. I  am  honored  to  have  known 
him. 

The  Republican  Party  and  its  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  welfare  was  a 
top  priority  for  Clark.  For  more  than 
22  years  he  served  as  Republican 
Chairman  of  Adams  County  and, 
during  this  tenure,  a  charter  member 
and  secretary  of  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  Conference.  Clark 
also  held  elected  office  from  1958 
through  1982  in  the  capacities  of 
Treasurer  of  Adams  County  and 
Adams  County  Clerk  of  Courts  and 
Orphan  Courts. 

In  service  to  his  community,  Clark 
held  numerous  positions  including 
President  of  the  Cashtown  Communi- 
ty Fire  Co.,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of 
Courts  Association,  a  charter  member 
of  the  Cashtown  Lions  Club,  director 
of  South  Central  Pennsylvania  Lung 
Association,  treasurer  of  the  Adams 
County  Diabetics  Association,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Fairfield  National  Bank. 


Clark  served  his  country  well  as  a 
member  of  the  80th  Infantry  Division 
in  the  U.S.  Army  under  Gen.  George 
Patton  during  World  War  II,  For  his 
distinguished  service  he  received  a 
Bronze  Star. 

Throughout  Clark's  life  he  was  truly 
dedicated  to  his  country,  and  we  hla 
friends,  family,  and  other  beneficiaries 
of  his  goodwill  are  gratefuU.  His  com- 
mitment and  leadership  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  will  miss  Clark  E.  Spence  greatly. 


THE  38TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  May  14,  1986.  marks  the  38th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  I  ask  that  on  this  special  day. 
we  pause  and  consider  all  that  Israel 
represents  to  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  Israel  has  proven 
Itself  to  be  a  beacon  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy In  the  Middle  East  and  has 
been  America's  closest  friend  and 
staunchest  ally  in  the  region.  A  strong 
Israel  Is  essential  for  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  United  SUtes 
must  maintain  an  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  Its  security.  For  this  reason,  I 
continue  to  oppose  all  attempts  to  arm 
the  enemies  of  Israel.  Arab  nations 
that  refuse  to  accept  the  existence  of 
Israel  or  to  begin  direct  negotiations 
for  peace  do  not  deserve  sophisticated 
weapons  from  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  Israel  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  their  commitment  to  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  time  for 
the  Arab  nations  to  do  the  same. 

For  38  years,  Israel  has  served  as  a 
source  of  hope  for  millions  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  This  year  we 
have  a  special  reason  to  celebrate  the 
State  of  Israel— for  after  years  of  Im- 
prisonment and  brutal  repression  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  Natan 
Shcharansky  has  finally  realized  the 
dream  of  "next  year  In  Jerusalem." 
We  Join  with  Avital  and  all  of  Israel  in 
celebrating  his  long  overdue  home- 
coming. 

Yet  freedom  for  a  few  must  not 
lessen  our  resolve  to  strive  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  400,000  Jews  who  remain 
behind  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Emigra- 
tion has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in 
two  decades  and  repression  of  Soviet 
Jews  is  on  the  rise.  Last  year  just  1,140 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union— down  from  a  peak  of 
51,000  In  1979.  Together  we  must  con- 
tinue the  work  of  reuniting  families 
and  freeing  prisoners  of  conscience.  In 
the  great  cause  of  human  rights,  we 
must  never  give  up  or  give  in. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  1956 
before  60,000  people  In  New  York  City, 
on  an  early  anniversary  of  Israel's 
birth: 

Today  we  celebrate  the  eighth  birthday  of 
Israel— but  I  say  without  hesitation  that  she 
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will  live  to  see  an  80th  birthday— and  an 
800th.  For  peace  is  all  that  Israel  asks,  no 
more:  a  peace  that  will  beat  swords  into 
plowshares  and  spears  into  pruninghooks:  a 
peace  that  will  enable  the  desert  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,  when  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at 
rest.  Then  all  of  us  here,  and  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere will  be  able  to  say  to  each  other, 
with  faith  and  with  confidence,  in  our 
coming  and  in  our  going:  Shalom— peace! 
Peace  be  with  you,  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  Senate  pauses  to  honor  the  cour- 
age and  the  vision  of  the  founders  of 
Israel,  we  conunend  the  generations 
that  have  followed  in  the  struggle  to 
build  a  homeland  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  democracy. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY  AND 
SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Sunday  was  the  15th  annual 
Solidarity  Simday.  300,000  New 
Yorkers  of  every  race  and  creed  gath- 
ered to  bear  witness  to  one  of  the 
great  human  dramas  of  our  age:  The 
struggle  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  live  and  worship  in  freedom. 

This  was  the  10th  consecutive  year  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  Solidarity 
Sunday,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Co- 
alition to  Free  Soviet  Jews.  But  this 
year  was  different.  Our  gathering  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

May  11  marked  the  third  month  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  hard-won  free- 
dom. It  was  on  February  11  that  he 
was  finally  released  from  the  Soviet 
Gulag,  reunited  with  his  beloved 
Avital  and  welcomed  in  triumph  to  the 
land  for  which  he  sacrificed  so  much. 

For  9  years,  the  participants  in  this 
rally  carried  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
picture  and  demanded  his  freedom. 
For  9  years.  Avital  would  not  allow  the 
world  to  forget  him.  For  9  years  his 
devotion  to  his  people  and  his  faith 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  During  these  9  years  he 
came  to  symbolize  an  entire  people. 
And  on  Sunday  he  stood  among  his  ex- 
tended family— the  family  of  free- 
dom—to remind  us  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  free.  It  was  a  moment  of  rare 
emotion  and  beauty. 

Yes,  all  Americans  are  happy  for  An- 
atoly and  Avital.  but  it  would  be  tragic 
if  our  elation  at  their  happiness  al- 
lowed us  to  forget  the  more  than  2 
million  Jews  who  remain  behind  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1979.  51,320  Soviet  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  Last  year  1,140 
were  allowed  to  leave.  400,000  Soviet 
Jews  have  begun  the  difficult  process 
of  requesting  exit  visas.  20,000  have 
been  refused;  380.000  remain  in  bu- 
reaucratic limbo.  In  February,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  one  of  84  Jews  who 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  March,  only  47  were  granted 
their  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  Jews 


are  routinely  arrested  for  teaching 
Hebrew,  harassed  for  organizing 
prayer  groups,  and  denied  the  very 
rights  that  are  theirs  under  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  numerous  interna- 
tional accords  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signator. 

The  Soviet  Government  must  under- 
stand that  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  neither 
forget  nor  ignore  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  the  American  inter- 
est in  a  free  and  humane  world,  one  in 
which  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
protected  and  valued,  is  enduring.  It  is 
not  the  creation  of  any  official  or  indi- 
vidual in  Washington;  it  springs  from 
the  character  of  the  American  people 
and  is  a  consequence  of  our  unique  na- 
tional heritage. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
threat  to  human  liberty  in  the  world. 
Other  regimes  may  be  more  murder- 
ous than  the  Soviet  Union  today,  but 
none  are  as  powerful  or  as  devoted  to 
construction  of  a  totalitarian  world  in 
which  the  individual  has  no  status 
save  what  the  state  finds  convenient 
to  accord.  So,  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  we  inevitably  and  repeatedly 
return  to  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
regime— and  we  find  these  policies 
sadly  wanting. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
accord  the  Soviet  Union  the  status  of 
a  civilized  society  with  which  we  find 
it  acceptable  to  deal  on  a  regular  and 
regularized  basis— engaging,  for  in- 
stance, in  international  commerce  and 
exchanges  of  information  and  ideas- 
certain  minimum  standards  of  behav- 
ior must  be  met  in  the  area  of  human 
rights.  This  is  not  the  sole  requisite  to 
improved  bilateral  relations  certainly, 
but  it  is  an  important  one. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
live  with  the  idea  of  Jews  living  as 
Jews  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  and 
underground  synagogues,  minimum 
decency  would  dictate  they  be  permit- 
ted to  emigrate.  Ten  years  ago,  speak- 
ing at  the  last  Solidarity  Sunday  rally 
he  would  be  able  to  attend,  my  former 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  Hubert  H. 
Himiphrey.  said,  with  his  characteris- 
tic elegance  and  eloquence:  "Let  them 
live  as  Jews  or  let  them  leave  as  Jews. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

And  so  it  is. 

And  until  it  happens,  we  will  be  back 
here  every  May. 

We  did  not  forget  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky—and  we  will  not  forget  the  2V4 
million  of  his  fellow  Jews  who  are  left 
behind. 

We  have  not  forgotten  them— and 
we  have  not  forgotten  Hubert  Himi- 
phrey. Scoop  Jackson,  or  Jack  Javits, 
who  taught  our  generation  so  much 
about  human  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. For  our  generation  was  not  the 
first  to  take  up  this  cause.  Seventy- 
five  years  ago,  a  rally  was  held  at  Car- 
negie Hall  to  protest  Russian  discrimi- 


nation against  its  Jewish  citizens.  The 
keynote  speaker  was  Woodrow 
Wilson— the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
who  went  on  to  serve  two  distin- 
guished terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  words  that  night 
of  December  6,  1911.  are  our  words  to 
the  Soviet  regime  today:  "This  is  not 
Jewry's  cause  alone,"  he  declared.  "It 
is  America's.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  who 
love  Justice." 

Mr.  President,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
call  for  Justice  was  well  reflected  in 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  moving  ad- 
dress on  Solidarity  Sunday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  his 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Am atoly  Shcraramskt's 

Brothers  and  sisters,  exactly  ten  years  ago 
I  addressed  you  with  my  message  of  greet- 
ings on  this  Solidarity  Sunday  rally  from 
Moscow  and  soon  after  that,  this  very  mes- 
sage of  solidarity  was  used  as  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  my  treason  at  my  trial.  But  that 
very  sense  of  Jewish  solidarity  supported 
me  in  adversity— during  all  the  long  and 
hard  years  when  we  together  combatted  the 
tyranny  which  is  trying  to  destroy  our 
Jewish  sense  of  solidarity. 

The  Soviet  leaders  today  are  trying  to  sep- 
arate, to  remove  Soxiet  Jews  from  the  bonds 
of  their  nation.  Four  hundred  thousand 
Jews  are  kept  as  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  against  their  will.  Veteran  refuseniks 
like  Ida  Nudel.  like  Vladimir  Slepak.  Victor 
Brailovsky  for  fifteen  and  more  years  have 
lived  in  the  conditions  of  constant  repres- 
sion, arrests,  exile.  New  attempts  are  waged 
against  our  Hebrew  culture  and  our  lan- 
guage, losif  Begun,  who  is  now  in  the  same 
prison  where  I  was  only  some  months  ago, 
became  the  first  victim  of  this  campaign. 
Aryeh  Volvovsky,  who  just  today  celebrates 
his  birthday  in  the  prison,  losif  Berenshtein 
and  Edelstein  who  are  languishing  in  the 
Soviet  prisons.  Alexander  Magarik  who  in 
these  days  in  waiting  for  trial,  were  the  next 
victims  of  the  campaign  against  our  Jewish 
language.  Our  solidarity  with  all  these 
people,  with  all  Soviet  Jewry  is  not  only  the 
means  to  reach  our  goal.  Our  solidarity  with 
the  land  of  Israel,  expressed  most  fully  in 
the  right  of  every  Jew  to  live  as  a  part  of 
free  people  in  the  land  of  Israel,  is  our  goal 
by  itself. 

The  call  of  solidarity  breaks  the  bridges, 
breaks  all  the  fences  which  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership tries  to  build.  This  voice  of  solidarity 
is  felt  in  the  cities  and  camps  and  prisons  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  echoes  in  the  dark  cor- 
riders  of  repression.  My  KGB  investigators, 
my  (tersecutors,  my  prison  guards  tried  their 
best  to  convince  me  that  I  am  alone,  that  I 
am  powerless  in  their  hands.  But  I  felt.  I 
knew  what  they  only  sensed,  that  I  was 
never  alone,  that  my  wife,  my  people,  that 
all  of  you  are  with  me.  They  tried  their  best 
to  find  me  a  place  that  was  isolated,  from 
labor  camp  to  prison,  from  local  prison  to  a 
special  restricted  regime,  from  there  to  soli- 
tary confinement,  and  then  to  a  punishment 
ceU. 

But  all  these  resources  of  a  super-power 
are  not  enough  towards  a  man  who  hears 
the  voice  of  freedom,  to  an  isolated  Jew  who 
hears  the  voice  of  solidarity  with  his  people. 


the  voice  which  he  hears  from  the  very 
chamber  of  his  soul.  And  then  his  wife.  In 
every  point  of  my  confrontation  with  them, 
they  had  to  retreat.  They  threatened  to  kill 
me,  but  I  remained  alive.  They  sarcastically 
said  that  they  will  save  me  from  the 
counter-influence  of  my  religion,  and  tried 
to  confiscate  my  psalm  book,  but  every  time 
they  were  compelled  to  throw  it  back  to  me. 
They  tried  to  isolate  me  from  my  relatives, 
but  after  every  hunger  strike,  new  letters 
were  reaching  my  family.  They  told  me  that 
this  day  of  my  freedom  will  never  come  if  I 
wouldn't  change  my  beliefs.  But  today  I  am 
here  speaking  to  you  after  I  joined  my  wife 
Avital  in  Israel.  And  all  this  has  become  pos- 
sible only  because  of  you. 

The  solidarity  of  people  behind  the  bars 
in  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expressed  only  in 
spirit.  You,  the  people  of  the  free  world,  can 
do  much,  much  more.  The  Soviet  leaden, 
who  still  delude  themselves  in  thinking  that 
they  can  keep  as  prisoners  400.000  of  our 
brothers,  must  be  brought  to  understand 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  destroy  our 
solidarity,  that  courage  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
supported  by  the  commitment  of  all  those 
who  are  free  to  the  freedom  of  their  broth- 
ers. 

This  commitment,  this  solidarity  must  be 
expressed  in  concrete  ways  which  can  be  un- 
derstood by  Soviet  leaders  because  they,  ex- 
actly like  pharoah  in  Egypt,  pretend  not  to 
hear  the  spiritual  voice  of  our  solidarity. 
That  is  why  it  Is  necessary  that  our  spiritual 
solidarity  will  be  supported  by  economic  and 
political  pressure.  That  It  why  It  Is  so  Impor- 
tant that  such  things  as  the  Jackson 
Amendment  will  be  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  policy  has  succeeded  in  the 
past  and  It  will  succeed  in  the  future.  The 
Soviet  leaders  must  understand  that  with- 
out fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  the  atmosphere  of  trust  cannot 
exist,  and  without  this  atmosphere  of  trust, 
no  new  agreements  can  be  reached.  No 
public  relations,  no  cosmetic  changes  can 
hide  the  face  of  a  tyranny  which  tries  to  de- 
prive a  whole  nation  of  Its  freedom.  This 
freedom  must  become  the  base  of  the  new 
understanding  between  the  East  and  West. 

As  a  Zionist,  as  a  Jew,  I  never  forget  the 
call  for  universal  Justice  which  is  at  the  very 
root  of  our  Jewish  identity.  The  redemption 
from  Egypt  which  we  celebrated  on  Pass- 
over Is  Intrinsically  connected  with  the  call 
for  universal  justice  which  we  were  taught 
on  Sinai.  And  that  Is  why  we  must  never 
forget  such  people  as  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yuri  Orlov,  who  exactly  like  Emile  Zola  In 
his  day  raised  their  voices  to  speak  out  cou- 
rageously for  the  rights  of  a  humiliated 
people.  They  added  their  voices  for  the 
struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters, from  this  place  my  wife  Avital  every 
year  spoke  to  you  and  tried  to  convince  you 
that  your  help  Is  very  Important,  that  your 
efforts  are  not  In  vain.  The  fact  that  today  I 
am  speaking  is  the  best  proof  that  she  was 
light.  But  even  if  I  were  not  free  today, 
even  If  I  were  still  In  the  prison,  you  must 
have  no  doubts  that  your  solidarity,  that 
your  struggle  Is  very  Important,  Is  the  only 
and  necessary  condition  for  the  very  surviv- 
al of  Soviet  Jewry. 

We  have  won  one  battle  but  the  war  Is 
still  ahead.  Our  solidarity  In  spirit  and  In 
substance  can  put,  can  lay  down  a  comer- 
stone  for  the  justice  of  human  dignity  and 
for  freedom  of  our  people,  can  become  the 
basis  for  new  understanding  between  East 
and  West  and  for  a  real  detente  to  come. 
250,000  Soviet  Jews  have  already  been  re- 
leased from  the  Soviet  prison.  Pour-hundred 
thousand  are  still  waiting. 


Together  we  have  won  onoe.  Tofetber  we 
will  succeed  again. 


EXECUTIVE  KOaSAOEB 
REFERRED 


HUMAN  SERVICES 
REAUTHORIZA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices Reauthorization  Act  which  will 
authorize  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant,  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance,  Head  Start,  and 
Dependent  Care  Programs. 

West  Virginia  has  not  fared  well 
under  this  administration's  economic 
policies.  In  February,  West  Virginia 
had  the  second  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  the  Nation— 13.5  percent.  Prom 
1982  to  1985,  West  Virginia  led  the 
Nation  in  unemployment.  We  still 
have  counties  in  our  State  that  have 
unemployment  rates  of  over  20  per- 
cent. Families  have  not  only  lost  their 
Jobs;  they  have  also  lost  their  homes. 
Programs,  such  as  those  authorized  by 
this  act,  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  Individuals  who  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  and  to  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  provides  a  primary  focal  point 
for  the  delivery  of  services  to  low- 
income  Americians,  and  helps  low- 
income  Americans  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient. This  program  reached  100,000 
West  Virginians  during  1985. 

The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  provides  assistance 
to  low-income  families  to  help  pay  for 
their  heating  bills.  This  program  has 
proved  to  be  very  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  citizens  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  In  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
77,076  households  were  helped  by  this 
program. 

The  Head  Start  Program  seeks  to 
help  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies to  develop  social,  physical,  and 
language  skills  in  order  that  these 
children  may  successfully  master  the 
very  basic  skills  required  to  begin  ele- 
mentary school.  By  giving  these  chil- 
dren a  head  start  we  are,  in  fact, 
paving  the  way  for  them  to  become 
successful  and  productive  adults. 

The  Dependent  Care  Program  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  will  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  after- 
school  care  for  young  children  whose 
parents  are  working.  Incentives  are 
also  provided  to  establish  a  day  care 
referral  program  to  help  parents 
Insure  that  their  children  are  receiving 
the  best  possible  care 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bUl. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mep- 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDE^NT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOX78E 
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At  1:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerlu, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

8.  8.  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.; 

8.  3308.  An  act  to  authorise  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  In  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronae  du- 
plicates of  those  medals:  and 

H.R.  4797.  An  act  to  deauthortae  the  proj- 
ect for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor, 
Wisconsin: 

8J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  destgnate 
the  week  of  May  U,  1»86,  through  May  17. 
1980.  as  "National  Science  Week.  1986";  and 

8  J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  21,  1988.  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thus- 
Mom)]. 

At  5:51  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

8J.  Ret.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1988.  through  May  17, 
1988.  as  "National  Sdenoe  Week.  1988". 

The  meisage  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  1338.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  allow  suit  against  the 
United  States  for  acts  or  omissions  of  con- 
tractors in  carrying  out  the  atomic  weapons 
testing  program,  and  to  substitute  the 
United  States  as  the  party  defendant  In 
suits  brought  against  such  contractors: 

H.R.  2248.  An  act  to  reorganise  and  Im- 
prove research  and  statistics  In  the  field  of 
education;  and 

H.R.  4382.  An  act  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 
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H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  defer  the  final 
award  of  a  contract  with  respect  to  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Solicitation 
numbered  DLA70O-85-B-4-4607  (for  the 
purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors)  until  Con- 
gress completes  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1338.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow  suits  against 
the  United  States  for  acts  or  omissions  of 
contractors  in  carrying  out  the  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  program,  and  to  substitute  the 
United  States  as  the  party  defendant  in 
suits  brought  against  such  contractors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  im- 
prove research  and  statistics  in  the  field  of 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res  311.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Groiuids:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  defer  the  final 
award  of  a  contract  with  respect  to  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Solicitation 
numbered  DLA700-85-B-4-4607  (for  the 
purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors)  until  Con- 
gress completes  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  14,  1986, 
she  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.: 

S.  2329.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  higher  education  title  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through  May  17. 
1986.  as  "National  Science  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  21.  1986.  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  conmiunications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated. 

EC-3149.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  notice  of  final  funding  priorities- 
Auxiliary  Activities:  In  Service  Training- 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3150.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  notice  of  final  funding  priorities- 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3151.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  May  1.  1986:  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

EC-3152.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  conmiodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter 
ended  March  31,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3153.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  certification  that  the  Per- 
shing II  Program,  the  Army  Helicopter  Im- 
provement Program,  and  the  Remotely  Pi- 
loted Vehicle  Program  are  essential  to  the 
national  security,  have  no  alternatives  at 
less  cost,  unit  costs  are  reasonable,  and  that 
management  structure  is  adequate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3154.  A  communication  from  the 
Trustee  of  the  St.  George  Island  Trust 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  progress 
report  and  the  audited  financial  statement 
as  of  December  31,  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-3155.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  24  refunds  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  lease  royalty  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3156.  A  communication  from  the 
USPS  Records  Officer,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
computer  matching  program  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Social  Services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3157.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  GSA's  fourth  biennial  report  on 
excess  and  surplus  personal  property  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3158.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1985  annual 
plan  for  fiscal  years  1987-91  for  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3159.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Service's  freedom  of  Information  report 
for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-3160.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Reports  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  council's 
1985  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 


were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-696.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  urging  con- 
gressional support  for  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension service  programs  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
"Senate  Resolution  186 
"Whereas,  the  creation  of  the  Land-Grant 
system,  consisting  of  the  Land-Grant  col- 
leges (Morrill  Act.  1862).  experiment  sta- 
tions (Hatch  Act.  1887).  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  (Smith-Lever  Act.  1914) 
has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  in- 
creased agricultural  productivity  in  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tivity has  freed  workers,  formerly  occupied 
with  farming,  to  migrate  to  urban  centers  to 
meet  the  growing  labor  demands  in  indus- 
tries and  services:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Land-Grant  system,  with 
its  teaching,  research,  and  extension  pro- 
grams has  served  as  a  model  for  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world:  and 

■Whereas,  most  futuristic  thinkers  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  moving  out  of  the 
industrial  age  into  a  new  age.  based  on  in- 
formation, and  the  Land-Grant  system  has 
an  established  and  proven  network  to  create 
and  distribute  up-to-date  information  and  is 
sufficiently  flexible  in  its  organization  and 
its  mission  to  accommodate  the  emergence 
of  an  information-based  society:  and 

"Whereas,  the  various  components  of  the 
system  (classroom  teaching,  research  on  ex- 
periment stations,  and  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy through  extension)  are  mutually  sup- 
portive and  each  of  the  components  would 
be  much  less  effective  without  the  others: 
and 

"Whereas,  proposed  reductions  in  funding 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  strong  partner- 
ship of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
in  agricultural  technology  development  and 
diffusion:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  1987  budget  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan,  the  federal 
funding  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice would  be  cut  by  60  percent  resulting  in 
the  elimination  of  many  important  exten- 
sion programs  in  exptinded  food  and  nutri- 
tion, integrated  pest  management,  urban 
gardening,  farm  safety,  renewable  resources, 
and  rural  development:  and 

"Whereas,  the  negative  impact  of  federal 
budget  reductions  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments makes  it  unlikely  that  individual 
states  will  be  able  to  restore  much  of  the 
federal  cut.  and  indeed  states  may  be  forced 
to  make  additional  cuts  in  extension  activi- 
ties: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thirteenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1986,  that  the  Legislature  duly 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  to  agricultural  and  rural 
development  in  Hawaii  and  expresses  its 
support  for  continued  services  in  the  future 
without  excessive  reductions:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress  are  urged  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  major  reduction  in  the 
federal  commitment  to  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Land-Grant  system; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, the  Hawaii  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  the  Director  of  the  Hawaii  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture  and  Human  Resources, 
University  of  Hawaii." 

POM-e97.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

"A  Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  child  nutrition  programs  in 
the  state  serve  a  wide  range  of  children 
from  all  economic  backgrounds:  and 

"Whereas  good  nutrition  is  essential  to 
the  growth,  development,  learning,  and  gen- 
eral well  being  of  children:  and 

"Whereas  the  April  1983,  National  Evalua- 
tion of  School  Nutrition  Programs  indicated 
that  students  who  participate  in  school 
lunch  programs  are  better  nourished  than 
children  who  do  not  participate  in  school 
lunch  programs:  and 

"Whereas  seven  affiliated  organizations 
within  the  state  have  adopted  the  Alaska 
State  Nutrition  Committee's  School  Lunch 
Resolution  of  January  1984.  cmd  this  resolu- 
tion emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  nu- 
trition; and 

"Whereas  participation  in  child  nutrition 
programs  is  Increasing  in  the  state:  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  the  state's  child  nu- 
trition programs  Is  also  Increasing;  and 

"Whereas  approval  of  the  projected  cuts 
in  federal  funding  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams will  jeopardize  the  continuation  of 
the  present  lunch  programs  in  the  state: 
and 

"Whereas  the  projected  federal  funding 
cuts,  representing  more  than  a  30  percent 
reduction  from  the  current  funding  level  of 
the  cash  reimbursements  for  state  child  nu- 
trition programs,  will  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  the  existing  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  the  ability  of  the  state  to  main- 
tain these  programs: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  It  urges  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  maintain  the  present  level  of  feder- 
al funding  for  child  nutrition  programs 
throughout  the  country." 

POM-698.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  121 

"Whereas.  Throughout  the  history  of  this 
nation,  women  have  served  bravely,  faith- 
fully and  tirelessly  beside  their  male  coun- 
terparts as  members  of  the  military;  and 

"Whereas,  Women  were  an  Integral  force 
during  the  nation's  first  efforts  for  inde- 
pendence, with  several  thousand  women 
serving  during  the  American  Revolution; 
and 

"Whereas,  During  World  War  II.  women 
entered  and  mastered  jobs  previously  re- 
stricted to  men.  and  265.000  women  were  re- 
cruited into  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

"Whereas.  Today  more  than  200,000 
women  are  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  and 

"Whereas.  House  Joint  Resolution  36. 
which  is  now  before  Congress,  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbia  or  its  environs  honoring 
the  thousands  of  women  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  urge  Congress  to  pass 


the  proposed  Resolution  30,  esUblishing  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  lu 
environs  honoring  the  thousands  of  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
that  we  commend  the  brave  women  who 
served  our  country;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  our  strongest  urglngs." 

POM-699.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Works: 

"'House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  18 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  has  proposed  new  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  establish  new 
monitoring  requirements  and  concentration 
standards  for  toxic  chemicals  In  drinking 
water; 

"Whereas,  monitoring  drinking  water  sup- 
plies as  proposed  by  the  EPA  would  be 
costly,  and  would  particularly  affect  the 
water  costs  of  small  communities,  which 
would  be  required  to  test  Just  as  the  larger 
communities  would,  but  who  woud  have  to 
spread  the  cost  over  a  much  smaller  number 
of  users: 

"Whereas,  it  is  difficult  to  know  Just  how 
necessary  the  proposed  monitoring  require- 
ments are; 

"Whereas,  extremely  high  monitoring 
costs  may  force  smaller  systems  to  defer 
needed  Improvements  In  operating  and 
maintenance  resulting  In  even  greater 
health  risks  from  bacterial  contamination: 

"Whereas,  the  Utah  Department  of 
Health  held  public  meetings  in  late  Janu- 
ary, where  more  than  300  water  suppliers 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  cost  and 
benefit  of  the  proposed  monitoring  require- 
ments: 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  regulations  do 
not  provide  for  state  personnel  to  exempt 
water  sources  from  the  initial  monitoring 
requirements  which  are  not  vulnerable  to 
contamination; 

"Whereas,  the  EPA  has  estimated  the 
cosU  to  taxpayers  to  be  1280  million  yearly, 
a  gross  underestimation  of  the  actual  cost; 

"Whereas,  the  EPA  estimates  that  the 
new  monitoring  requirements  will  cost  state 
health  departments  an  average  of  SIOO.OOO 
the  first  year,  and  $50,000  per  year  thereaf- 
ter; 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  illnesses  that 
may  be  prevented  is  estimated  to  be  so  small 
that  the  high  cost  Is  not  justified  on  the 
basis  of  public  health  concerns: 

"Whereas,  If  the  proposed  monitoring  re- 
quirements were  implemented,  laboratory 
capacity  in  the  state  would  be  a  serious 
problem,  since  there  are  only  three  labora- 
tories In  the  state  capable  of  completing  the 
proposed  analyses  for  nearly  400  community 
water  systems  with  an  average  of  three 
sources  each,  requiring  an  Impossible  1,172 
samples  the  first  year  for  59  different 
chemicals  from  just  three  laboratories; 

"Whereas,  even  If  analyses  are  done,  there 
Is  no  guarantee  they  will  be  accurate,  since 
no  nationwide  laboratory  certification  pro- 
gram exists  that  would  assure  the  value  of  a 
completed  analysis:  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  EPA  monitoring 
program  is  clearly  not  in  the  best  lnter<;sts 
of  the  state  of  Utah;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  that  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring  therein, 
finds  the  proposed  regulations  to  be: 


"(a)  extremely  burdensome  on  smaU 
drinking  water  systems; 

"(b>  not  cost-effective  from  a  public 
health  standpoint: 

"(c)  premature,  since  laboratory  data  is  of 
questionable  value  without  a  laboratory  cer- 
tification program,  and  since  compelling 
health  effecU  dau  Is  not  yet  available;  and 

"(d)  unrealistic.  In  that  they  ignore  the 
great  diversity  In  water  source  vulnerability. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Governor  petition  the  EPA  to: 

"(a)  accept  state  personnel's  evaluation  of 
source  vulnerability  and  monitoring  needs. 
Including  initial  monitoring; 

"(b)  require  monitoring  for  low  vulnerabil- 
ity sources  on  a  voluntary  basis  until  a  labo- 
ratory certification  program  and  compelling 
data  In  health  risks  are  available:  and 

"'(c)  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  pollu- 
tion control  programs  so  drinking  water 
sources  will  be  better  protected  from  con- 
tamination. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Governor  encourage  Congress  to 
compare  the  relative  health  beneflU  to  be 
gained  from  these  water  testing  regulations 
with  the  beneflU  to  be  gained  from  other 
obviously  needed  health  protection  pro- 
grams. 

"Be  it  further  retolvei  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
EPA.  both  the  Washington  office  and  the 
Denver  regional  office,  the  President  of  the 
U.8.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  and  the  members  of 
Utah's  congressional  delegation." 

POM-700.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Lemont  Community 
Consolidated  School  District  113.  Lemont, 
IL,  opposing  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  3888: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-701.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  School  District  No. 
31.  Cook  County,  IL,  opposing  certain  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-702.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  strongly  support 
tax  reform  which  embodies  the  concepu  of 
equity,  simplicity,  economic  opportunity, 
progresslvlty  and  preserving  the  historic  re- 
lationship of  state  and  local  governments  to 
the  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  federal  Income 
tax  reform  plan  proposes  the  elimination  of 
the  tax  exemption  for  nearly  all  state, 
county  and  city  bonds,  the  elimination  of 
advance  refunding  bonds,  the  elimination  of 
rehabilitation  and  historic  tax  credlu  and 
the  elimination  of  banks'  deductions  of 
costs  Incurred  In  buying  and  carrying  mu- 
nicipal bonds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  the  tax  ex> 
emptlon  for  many  municipal  bonds  (those 
where  more  than  five  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds flow  to  any  entity  other  than  a  state 
or  local  government)  would  jeopardize  many 
public  services,  Including  water  and  sewer 
projects,  low  Income  housing,  docks  and 
wharves,  airports,  hospitals,  utilltlits.  bonds 
for  economic  development,  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  students  loan  bonds  and  other 
Important  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  advance  re^ 
funding  bonds  will  prevent  sute  and  local 
governments  from  refinancing  their  debt  at 
lower  Interest  rates,  restructuring  their  debt 
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repayment  schedule  and  removing  restric- 
tive covenants  in  the  original  bond  cov- 
enants; and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  banks'  de- 
ductions of  costs  incurred  in  buying  and  car- 
rying municipal  bonds  will  significantly 
impact  the  market  for  municipal  bonds  re- 
sulting in  increased  costs  to  state  and  local 
governments;  and 

"Whereas,  significant  reforms  have  al- 
ready been  enacted  by  the  Congress  which 
restrict  the  use  of  industrial  development 
bonds  and  mortgage  revenue  bonds:  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  renabilita- 
Uon  and  historic  preservation  tax  credits, 
along  with  the  elimination  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  jeopardizes  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  older  commercial  buildings,  central 
city  downtowns  and  old,  declining  neighbor- 
hoods; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  we,  the  Missouri  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  Eighty-third  General  As- 
sembly, hereby  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Congress  to  continue 
to  allow  the  use  of  tax  exempt  bonds  for  im- 
portant public  purposes,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing, resource  recovery,  docks  and  wharves, 
airports,  water  and  sewer  projects,  hospitals 
and  health  facilities,  utilities,  transit,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  prisons  and  the  like; 
and  that  small  issue  industrial  development 
bonds  be  available  to  those  areas  that  need 
them  most;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  advance  re- 
funding bonds  are  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
management  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  banks'  deduc- 
tions of  costs  incurred  in  buying  and  carry- 
ing municipal  bonds  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  traditional  segment  of  the  municipal 
bond  market;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  rehabiliUtion 
and  historic  tax  incentives  as  important 
tools  for  revitalizing  cities  should  be  re- 
tained; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  be 
Instructed  to  mail  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Vice  President,  Treasury  Secretary 
James  Baker,  Acting  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  Roger  Metz  and 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  representing 
the  State  of  Missouri  with  the  request  that 
they  not  support  any  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  state  and  local  governments  to  issue 
tax  exempt  bonds  for  public  purposes." 

POM-703.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Village  of  McDonald,  Ohio 
supporting  the  family  and  friends  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-704.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"HoDSB  Jonrr  Resolution  409 

"Whereas,  although  our  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  directly  lend  money  to  for- 
eign countries  for  agricultural  or  other  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  is  the  largest  share- 
holder and  a  guarantor  of  such  loans  made 
by  the  World  Bank  and,  for  comparative 
purposes,  we  are  addressing  the  issue  of  ag- 
ricultural loans  made  by  said  institution; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  research  of  financing  reveals 
that  the  World  Bank  consists  of  two  major 
components: 

"a.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and   E>evelopment   (IBRD),    which   makes 


loans  to  governments  on  conventional 
terms,  charges  all  borrowers  the  same  fixed 
interest  rate  for  relatively  long  periods;  in 
1981.  the  interest  rate  was  9.6%  with  an  av- 
erage repayment  period  of  from  15-20  years 
and  this  same  type  of  lending  continues 
today,  with  IBRD  charging  .5%  more  than 
their  current  borrowing  rate,  and  these 
loans  are  available  to  countries  who  qualify 
as  "advanced,  less-developed  countries"; 

"b.  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  the  second  component  of  the 
World  Bank,  lends  money  to  those  countries 
considered  "least  developed"  and  which  do 
not  qualify  for  IBRD;  loans  by  IDA  must  be 
repaid,  but  there  is  no  interest  charged, 
except  for  an  administrative  fee,  and  repay- 
ment periods  may  be  extended  for  up  to  50 
years;  and 

"Whereas,  by  comparison,  in  1981,  long- 
term  (25  years)  agricultural  loans  were 
available  to  American  farmers  through  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  interest  rates  in  the 
11%  range  and  the  current  rate  is  up  to 
12%;  this  and  other  favorable  loan  condi- 
tions are  in  stark  contrast  to  IBRD  loans 
and  beyond  comparison  to  no-interest  IDA 
loans,  of  which  $2.5  billion  were  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  government  in  1985,  with  $5.5 
billion  in  guaranteed  loans  projected  for 
1986:  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  U.S.  government's 
role  in  the  World  Bank  firmly  fixed  in 
mind— that  of  major  shareholder  and  a 
guarantor  of  loans  with  highly  favorable  fi- 
nancing—and in  knowledge  of  the  unfavor- 
able rates  and  conditions  imposed  on  our 
American  farmers,  we  now  address  the  issue 
of  competitive  imports  by  our  government; 
and 

"Whereas,  according  to  Statistical  Ab- 
stract 1985,  the  U.S.  government  imported 
$16.6  billion  in  agricultural  products;  this, 
we  are  reminded,  was  in  the  same  year  the 
government  guaranteed  $2.5  billion  in  low 
cost  agricultural  loans  to  countries  compet- 
ing with  our  American  farmers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  of  the  same  commodities, 
but  with  production  costs  to  our  farmers  re- 
flecting much  more  unfavorable  loan  inter- 
est rates  and  conditions;  and 

"Whereas,  we  again  point  out  that  such 
inequities  include  but,  by  no  means,  are  lim- 
ited to  agricultural  loans,  and  we  are  ap- 
palled to  consider  the  ramifications  of  these 
selfsame  inequities  applying  to  the  textile 
and  other  major  U.S.  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Alabama  Legislature  finds 
it  totally  incomprehensible  that  our  govern- 
ment, through  its  association  with  the 
World  Bank,  is  in  fact  perpetrating  grave  in- 
justices against  major  U.S.  industries,  and 
such  policies  can  no  longer  be  tolerated; 
now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That  in 
consensus  of  belief  that  our  nation's  leaders 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  and  duty 
of  protecting  the  interests  and  well-being  of 
these  United  States  and  all  citizens  thereof, 
we  hereby  call  upon  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  to  act,  and  to  cause  that  loans 
be  made  available  to  the  various  U.S.  sectors 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
comparable  loans  made  to  foreign  countries 
by  the  World  Bank;  and  we  further  call  for 
the  United  States'  withdrawal  from  the 
World  Bank  in  the  event  that  such  action  is 
not  forthcoming. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  Washington,  D.C." 


POM-70S.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Navarre,  Ohio,  recognizing  June 
21,  1986  as  Save  American  Industry/Jobs 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-706.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Village  of  McDonald.  Ohio, 
recognizing  June  21.  1986,  as  Save  American 
Industry/Jobs  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-707.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"HousB  Jonrr  Resolutiom  No.  1007 

'Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lays  and  collects  taxes  and  disburses 
federal  funds  raised  from  such  taxes  among 
the  several  states  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  initial  allocation  and  con- 
tinued disbursement  of  these  federal  funds 
is  often  conditioned  on  compliance,  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states,  with  spe- 
cific requirements  in  federal  law,  such  that 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  a  state  legislature 
to  so  comply  results  in  federal  funds  not 
being  allocated  to  that  state  or  in  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  federal  funds  that  are 
being  disbursed  to  that  state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  threat  of  refusal  to  allo- 
cate federal  funds,  and  the  threat  of  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  such  federal  funds  as 
are  being  disbursed,  in  effect  coerces  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  enact 
legislation  that  complies  with  specific  re- 
quirements embodied  in  federal  law;  and 

"Whereas,  This  coercion  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  government  of  delegated  powers 
and  undermines  the  ability  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states  to  exercise, 
through  their  legislation,  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  several  states  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  Now,  therefor,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

"That  the  general  assembly  hereby  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  submit  such 
amendment  to  the  state  legislatures  for  rati- 
fication, in  a  form  substantially  as  follows: 

"Article  — 

"'The  United  States  shall  not  condition 
the  initial  allocation  and  continued  dis- 
bursement to  the  states  of  federal  funds 
raised  by  taxation  on  the  states'  compliance 
with  specific  requirements  of  federal  law.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  tWs 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

POM-708.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CJeorgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"A  Resolution 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia:  That  the  State  of  Georgia  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  would  authorize 
the  public  schools  to  conduct  a  brief  period 
of  voluntary  silent  prayer,  meditation,  or 
contemplation  at  the  opening  of  each  school 
day. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  requests  the  Congress  to  submit  to 


the  several  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  ratification. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  also  proposes  that  the  legislatures 
of  each  of  the  several  states  comprising  the 
United  States  apply  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing the  enEu:tment  of  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  as  described 
in  this  resolution. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
presiding  officers  of  the  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature of  each  of  the  other  states  in  the 
union,  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  senator  and  representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate." 

POM-709.  Proclamation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Amherst,  Ohio,  recognizing  June  21.  1986  as 
Save  American  Industry/Jobs  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-710.  Petition  from  a  citizen  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  English  language  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-711.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  recognizing 
June  21,  1986  as  Save  American  Industry/ 
Jobs  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-712,  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Brielle,  New  Jersey,  favoring  an  amendment 
to  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-713.  Petition  from  a  citizen  of  Span- 
ish Fork,  Utah,  favoring  the  return  of  the 
FBI  to  Its  domestic  Intelligence  gathering 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-7I4.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Bay  Village.  Ohio  recognizing 
June  21,  1986  as  Save  American  Industry/ 
Jobs  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-715.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  245 

"Whereas,  Jens-Peter  Bemdt  is  a  native  of 
Potsdam,  East  Germany,  who  lived  for  21 
years  within  a  few  miles  of  the  West 
German  border  and  the  heavily  guarded 
fences  that  serve  as  barriers  to  personal 
freedom  for  East  German  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  Peter  Bemdt,  however,  lived  a 
life  void  of  the  deprivations  suffered  by  the 
majority  of  the  East  German  people,  as  he 
was  one  of  his  nation's  most  famous  ath- 
letes and  former  world  record  holder  in  the 
400-meter  Individual  medley;  and 

"Whereas,  though  financially  secure  and 
otherwise  enjoying  the  "good  life,"  it  was 
the  lack  of  personal  freedom  that  led  Jens- 
Peter  Bemdt  to  his  irreversible  decision,  on 
January  7.  1985.  to  ask  for  asylum  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Peter  Bemdt,  the  first  East 
German  athlete  ever  to  defect  to  our  coun- 
try, is  now  a  student  and  member  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  swim  tean  where  he 
has  made  extensive  contributions,  taking 
second  place  in  last  year's  NCAA  meet  in 
the  400  Individual  Medley  and  also  in  the 
200  IM;  and 


"Whereas,  now  the  adopted  aon  of  Tom 
and  Becky  Patterson  of  Blrmlncham,  Ala- 
bama, Jens-Peter  Bemdt-Pattenon  Is  seek- 
ing a  means  to  compete  in  the  1988  Olym- 
pics as  an  American  citizen,  a  process  that 
normally  takes  a  period  of  five  years;  and 

"Whereas,  though  a  berth  In  the  1988 
Olympics  would  be  virtually  anured  by  his 
declaration  of  West  German  citizenship,  for 
which  he  is  eligible,  it  Is  Peter's  earnest 
desire  to  compete  as  a  representative  of  our 
nation,  now  his,  and  that  of  his  adoptive 
parents;  and 

"Whereas,  Peter  Bemdt-Pattenon  is  a 
fine  young  man,  an  exceptional  athlete  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  promising  swim- 
mers in  the  world,  and  a  young  man  of  great 
courage  as  evidenced  by  his  heart-rending 
decision  to  forever  leave  not  only  his  home- 
land, but  his  family  as  well,  for  whose  safety 
and  well-being  he  yet  fears;  his  desire  for 
freedom  was  strong  and  Just  as  strong  is  his 
desire  to  compete  as  an  American,  and  for 
America,  in  the  1988  Olympics;  now  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  both  Houses  thereof  concurring. 
That  we  hereby  most  eamestly  beseech  of 
the  United  States  Congress  the  special  dis- 
pensation of  private  legislation  granting 
American  citizenship  to  Jens-Peter  Bemdt- 
Patterson  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to 
enable  him  to  compete  as  an  American  In 
the  1988  Olympic  Games. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation  that  they  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  Legislature's  sincere  desire  In 
the  case  for  citizenship  for  Jens-Peter 
Bemdt-Patterson  of  Alabama." 


REPORTS  OF  COBCMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  1966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  efficient  and 
equitable  use  of  operating  rights  at  congest- 
ed airports,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-299). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Commit- 
tee.on  Foreign  Relations: 

Paul  H.  Nltze,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Large; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Paul  Henry  Nitze. 
Post:  Ambassador  at  Large, 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 
1.  Self,  $1,000,  December  1985,  1986  OOP 
Victory  Fund;  $26,  December  1985,  Cmte  for 
Tim  Wlrth;  $50.  September  1985.  Citizens 
for  Jack  Kemp;  $25,  September  1985,  The 
Kemp  Salute  Dinner,  $500,  September  1985, 
National  Republican  Congressional  Cmte; 
11,500,  Mareh  1985,  The  President's  Dinner 
$126.  January  1985,  Richardson  for  Senate; 
$250.  March  1984.  Americans  with  Hart: 
$1,500,  March  1984.  The  President's  Dinner; 
$750.  July  1984,  1988  OOP  Victory  Fund; 


laOO.  July  1964.  Cmte  for  Tim  Wlrth:  ISM. 

September  1984.  Gerald  R.  Ford  New  hetA 
erihlp  Cmte:  $760.  October  1M4,  1964  OOP 
Victory  Fund:  $50.  October  1984.  CltiseM 
for  Congrestwoman  Olympla  Snowe;  $250. 
1988.  OOP  Victory  Plan:  $100.  liareh  1862. 
Cmte  for  Tim  Wlrth:  $800.  AprU  1982.  Cmte 
for  Tim  Wlrth:  $260,  AprU  1982,  1982  Re- 
publican Senate-House  Dinner  $100,  Sep- 
tember 1982.  Thomas  for  Leclslature  Cmte; 
$100.  September  1982,  Cltliens  for  Emery 
Cmte:  $28.  September  1982.  Friends  of  Ham 
Fish,  Jr.:  $100,  September  1082,  Fenwlck  for 
Senate  Cmte: 

$1,000,  1981.  Reagan  for  President:  $180, 
1981.  Marylanders  for  Mathlas:  $60.  1881. 
Anderson  for  President:  860.  1981.  Rsvenel 
for  Congress:  $200,  1981,  Cmte  for  Tim 
Wlrth:  $100.  1981.  Hank  Brown  for  Con- 
gress: $60,  1981,  Democratic  Congreaslonai 
Campaign  Cmte;  $100,  1981.  Democratic 
Congressional  Dinner  Cmte:  $100,  February 
1981,  Connally  for  President  Cmte;  $760. 
February  1981,  1981  GOP  Victory  Fund: 
$100,  April  1081,  Citizens  for  Congresswom- 
an  O.  Snowe:  $100.  AprU  1981,  MoynUian 
1982  Campaign:  $60.  AprU  1980.  Maryland- 
ers for  Mathlas:  $60,  Mareh  1980,  Anderson 
for  President:  $260,  AprU  1980,  Reagan  for 
President  Cmte;  $100,  September  1980. 
Marylanders  for  Mathlas:  $60.  September 
1080,  Ravenel  for  Congress  Cmte;  $200,  Sep- 
tember 1980.  Cmte  for  Tim  Wlrth:  $100,  Oc- 
tober 1980,  Hank  Brown  for  Congress:  $760. 
October  1980, 1980  GOP  Victory  Fund. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

8.  Children  and  Spouses:  Peter  Paul  NItse. 
$600,  October  1980,  Cmte  to  Re-elect  Con- 
gressman BUI  Oreen;  $100,  October  1980. 
Hank  Brown  for  Congress:  $600,  May  1982, 
Cmte  for  Congressman  BUI  Green;  $160. 
May  1982,  New  Yorkers  for  Lew  Lehrman: 
$300,  September  1984,  C^te  for  Congress- 
man Oreen:  Susan  Nltze,  none. 

WUllam  A.  Nltze,  $100,  March  1981.  Re- 
publicans Abrosd  International  Dues;  $200. 
September  1981,  Republicans  Abroad— NT 
Dinner,  $100,  March  1982,  Republican  Na- 
tional Cmte  Campaigner  Membership  Fund: 
$600.  AprU  1982.  NT  SUte  RepubUcan  Fi- 
nance Cmte  (Dues);  $100.  August  1982,  1988 
GOP  Victory  Fund:  $100.  August  1982,  Re- 
pubUcans  Abroad  International  (Dues); 
$100,  October  1982, 1982  OOP  Victory  Fund: 
$100,  December  1982,  Republican  National 
Cmte— 1988  Campaign  Membership:  $600, 
March  1983,  Republican  National  Cmte; 
$200,  June  1983,  NY  Republican  SUte 
Comm.;  $100,  June  1983.  Friends  of  Carolyn 
B.  Mahoney  (local  NY  City  CouncU- 
member); 

$600,  July  1983,  NY  SUte  RepubUcan  Fi- 
nance Cmte  (Dues):  $260,  October  1983,  ClU- 
zens  for  Percy  1984:  $600,  November  1988, 
Reagan-Bush:  $60,  December  1983,  NY  Re- 
pubUcan SUte  Comm.;  $60,  January  1984, 
Cmte  for  a  RepubUcan  Assembly;  $260,  Feb- 
ruary 1984,  NY  Republican  State  Comm.; 
$600,  BUrch  1984.  The  Cmte  for  Congress- 
man BUI  Oreen;  $500.  April  1984,  RepubU- 
can National  Cmte;  $100,  AprU  1984,  Repub- 
Ucan National  Cmte;  $600,  May  1984,  Re- 
pubUcan Congressional  Boosters  Club; 
$1,000.>.  July  1984.  Victor  Ashe  for  U.S. 
Senate  $1,000.'  July  1984,  Bethune  for 
Senate  (amount  orfglnaUy  82,000  but  $1,000 
retumed):  $1,000,'  July  1984.  The  Hum- 
phrey Team:  $1,000.'  July  1984,  Jepson  for 
Senate:  $1,000.'  July  1984.  Lousma  for  UB. 
Senate  Cmte;  $600.  August  1984,  Armstrong 
for  Senate:  8600,  August  1984.  600  Oub 
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(Dues):  $250.  October  1984.  Cmte  for  Con- 
gressman Bill  Green:  $250.  November  1984. 
Cmte  for  Congressman  Bill  Green:  $250, 
January  1985.  National  Republican  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Cmte  (Inaugural  tickets): 
$500,  February  1985,  NY  Republican 
County  Cmte  (dinner  tickets);  $1,000.  May 
1985.  Republican  Congressional  Boosters 
Club:  $1,000.'  June  1985.  Friends  of  Al 
D'Amato:  $10,000.'  June  1985.  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Ctate:  $1,000.  June  1985, 
Cmte  for  Congressman  Bill  Green. 

Ann  K.  Nitze.  $1,000.'  July  1984.  Victor 
Ashe  for  U.S.  Senate:  ;i.OOO.'  July  1984, 
The  Humphrey  Team;  $1,000,'  July  1984, 
Jepson  for  Senate;  $1,000,'  July  1984. 
Lousma  for  U.S.  Senate  Cmte. 

Phyllis  N.  Thompson,  $250.  1981.  John 
Kerry  Campaign;  $250.  November  1985.  Jim 
Roosevelt  Campaign. 

4.  Parents:  Father.  William  N.  Nitze  (de- 
ceased); Mother.  Anina  Hilken  Nitze  (de- 
ceased). 

5.  Grandparents:  Grandfather,  deceased; 
grandmother,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Sister.  Mrs.  Walter 
Paepcke.  $1,000.  1980.  Anderson  for  Presi- 
dent (she  also  made  small  contributions  to 
several  senatorial  campaigns;  Senator  Percy 
is  the  only  one  she  recalls.)  Brother-in-law, 
Walter  Paepcke.  deceased. 

Warren  Zimmerman,  of  Virginia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Vierma 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  FoUow-up  Meeting; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Warren  Zimmerman. 

Post:  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self.  Warren  Zimmerman,  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Corinne  C.  Zimmerman,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Corinne  A. 
Zimmerman.  Warren  Zimmerman.  Jr..  Eliza- 
beth B.  Zimmerman  (none  has  made  any 
contribution). 

4.  Parents  names:  Albert  W.  Zimmerman, 
deceased;  Barbara  Shoemaker  Zimmerman, 
deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  John  Zimmer- 
man, deceased;  (don't  know  paternal  grand- 
mother's name— died  c.  1917);  Dr.  William 
Toy  Shoemaker  Mabel  Warren  Shoemaker, 
both  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Zimmerman;  Mrs.  Lenore  Zimmerman. 
$100, 1984  local  Republicans. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Dr.  Helene 
Z.  Hill,  $50,  1984  Hart  campaign;  Dr.  George 
Hill,  $100,  1984  Reagan  campaign:  Mrs. 
Melvin  T.  Johnson.  $50,  1984  Local  Republi- 
cans: Mr.  Melvin  T.  Johnson.  $50, 1984  Local 
Republicans. 

Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II.  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure 
of  service  as  United  States  Negotiator  for 
Strategic  Nuclear  Arms: 

ContribJtions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II. 

Po6t:  UJ5.  Negotiator  for  Strategic  Nucle- 
ar Anns. 


Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  Ronald  Frank  Lehman; 
Esther  Marguerite  Lehman,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Arthur  David 
Suhr  (deceased);  Eta  Suhr  (deceased);  Owen 
W.  Lehman  (deceased);  Grace  Lehman  (de- 
ceased), none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Jon  Fred- 
erick Lehman,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  rpouses  names:  Janice  Loret- 
ta  Lehman,  none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


By  Mr.  DOLE.      . 

BJ  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  beginning  November  9.  1986.  as 

"National     Reye's     Syndrome     Awareness 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2447.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  dis- 
closure of  certain  rail  transportation  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation^ 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garm.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  2448.  A  bUl  to  repeal  Public  Law  87-186 
relating  to  the  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  injury 
to  a  U.S.  industry  in  certain  section  337 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

DOMENICI,       Mr.       MOYNIHAN,       Mr. 

LuGAR,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kasten, 

Mr.    Byrd.    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 

Glenn): 

S.  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  of  remove  permanently 

the    3-percent    threshold    requirement   for 

cost-of-living  increases;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  iNotnrE): 
S.  2451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  sugar  only  from  friendly 
developing  countries,  to  provide  for  entry  of 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  on  at  least  as  fa- 
vorable terms  as  sugar  from  any  other  coun- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Abdnor.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.     N0NN.     Mr.     Zorinsky.     Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Moynihan. 

Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  McClure,  Mrs. 

Hawkins.   Mr.   E>odd,   Mr.   Inouye, 

Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 

Chafee,    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr.    Metz- 

ENBAUM,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  RiECLE. 

and  Mr.  Stevens): 
SJ.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  8.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional     Children's      Accident     Prevention 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  Res.  407.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  tax  differ- 
ential for  long-term  capital  gains;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nick 
LEs.  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr 
Zorinsky,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr, 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Symms 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Levin 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Mc 
CoNNELL,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mrs.    Kasse 

BAUM,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  CCKHRAN.  Mr. 

Heflin.  Mr.  BoscHwiTz,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dan 
FORTH,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.   Durenberger.   Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Kasten 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Arm 
strong.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Simpson 
Mr.   Evans.   Mr.    Exon,   Mr.    Pack 
wood.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mt.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Trible,   Mr.   Andrews.   Mr.   I*ryor, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Laxalt 
Mr.    Gramm.    Mr.    Garn.    and    Mr 
Gore): 
S.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Farm  Oedit  System  agricultural 
loan  restructuring;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
limit  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  in 
any  fiscal  year  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
franked  mail:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2447.  A  biU  to  provide  for  im- 
proved disclosure  of  certain  rail  trans- 
portation contracts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

agricultural  shipper  protection  act 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  simple  yet  nec- 
essary piece  of  legislation.  The  title, 
the  Agricultural  Shippers  Protection 
Act,  was  carefully  chosen  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  this  legislation,  es- 
pecially to  smaller  shippers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

In  1980,  we  enacted  landmark  legis- 
lation which  effectively  deregulated 
the  railroad  industry.  In  most  in- 
stances, railroads  were  freed  from  rate 
regulation.  The  level  of  scrutiny  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  reduced  in  virtually  every  phase  of 
rail  regulation. 


I  am  not  here  to  argue  against  the 
Staggers  Act.  I  supported  it  at  the 
time  and  remain  convinced  of  its  posi- 
tive contribution  to  a  healthy  and 
viable  rail  transportation  system.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  highlight  a  problem, 
recognized  by  Congress  in  1980,  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

Section  208  of  Staggers— 49  U.S.C. 
10713— authorized  railroads  and  ship- 
pers to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
product  and  commodity  shipments. 
This  was  a  critical  step  in  permitting 
railroads  and  shippers  the  flexibility 
to  meet  the  transportation  demands  of 
today's  business.  Contracting,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  contracts  filed  with 
the  ICC,  has  to  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess. Tens  of  thousands  of  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  by  shippers 
and  railroads. 

Congress  did  not.  however,  sanction 
all  contracts  in  all  situations.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  concerns  of 
small  agricultural  shippers,  including 
forest  products  and  paper  shippers, 
special  protections  were  provided  in 
the  statute  to  ensure  fair  competition 
in  contract  rates.  Railroads  could  not 
engage  in  unfair  discrimination  among 
shippers  nor  could  railroads  and  ship- 
pers engage  in  destructive  competitive 
practices. 

To  effectuate  these  special  protec- 
tions for  small  grain  shippers,  we  man- 
dated the  disclosure  of  "essential 
terms"  of  rail  contracts.  This  disclo- 
sure was  intended  to  allow  agricultural 
shippers  the  opportunity  to  discover 
contracts  which  could  potentially 
affect  them  and  to  challenge  those 
contracts  before  the  ICC.  By  granting 
this  imique  measure  of  protection, 
Congress  sought  to  provide  a  particu- 
lar remedy  for  discrimination  or 
unfair  competition. 

Now  one  would  think  that  6  years 
later  we  could  review  a  record  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  cases  where  small- 
er grain  shippers  challenged  contracts 
as  discriminatory  or  as  a  destructive 
competitive  practice.  Surprise!  Be- 
cause of  the  ICC's  twisted  definition 
of  "essential  terms"  and  its  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  this  small  shipper  pro- 
tection, no  shippers  have  had  a  realis- 
tic chance  to  make  their  case  at  the 
Commission.  After  6  years,  it  is  time  to 
realize  that  small  shippers  are  still  at 
the  mercy  of  larger  competi,tors  and 
yet  have  been  denied  by  the  ICC  the 
chance  to  prove  their  case. 

This  bill  would  enhance  small  ship- 
pers chances  of  discovering  and  chal- 
lenging potentially  illegal  contracts 
without  imdermining  any  contracting 
party's  legitimate  or  necessary  right  to 
confidentiality.  The  legislation  is  tar- 
geted narrowly  to  expand  the  impor- 
tant information  available  to  shippers 
when  a  rail  contract  is  filed.  With  this 
better  information,  a  grain  or  forest 
product  shippers  can  identify  poten- 
tial discrimination  or  unfair  competi- 
tion, challenge  the  contract,  and  have 


their  case  decided  on  the  merits  by  the 
ICC.  No  longer  will  smaller  shippers 
have  the  ICC  door  slammed  in  their 
face  by  the  ambiguities  of  current  con- 
tract disclosure. 

This  bill  would  msuidate  the  disclo- 
sure of  certain  terms  which  I  believe 
everyone  in  1980  considered  "essen- 
tial." The  identity  of  the  shipper  party 
to  the  contract,  the  specific  origins, 
transit  points  and  other  shipper  facili- 
ties, the  duration  of  the  contract,  and 
the  actual  volume  requirements,  if 
any,  would  be  disclosed  in  the  noncon- 
fidential contract  summary  published 
by  the  ICC.  The  ICC  would  have  60 
days  to  issue  regulations  providing  for 
the  nonconfidential  publication  of  this 
information.  In  addition,  the  ICC 
would  be  directed  to  interpret  liberally 
the  disclosure  provisions  to  provide  for 
necessary  discovery  by  shippers. 

The  bill  would  treat  substantive 
amendments  to  any  contrswjt,  which 
may  remain  effectively  undiscoverable 
today,  as  separate  contract,  subject  to 
the  same  disclosure  rules  as  the  Initial 
contract.  This  would  ensure  that  a 
contract,  once  approved  by  the  ICC. 
could  not  be  changed  substantially 
without  some  notice  to  competing 
shippers. 

In  order  to  give  potentially  affected 
shippers  the  opportunity  to  challenge 
a  contract  rate  before  it  becomes  ef- 
fective, the  bill  would  prohibit  trans- 
portation at  the  contract  rate  until 
after  ICC  approval  of  the  contract. 
This  would  eliminate  cases  where  a 
shipment  occurs  before  the  contract 
rate  can  be  challenged  and  before  ICC 
approval  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  the 
ICC  to  conduct  a  study  assessing  the 
impact  on  grain  shippers  of  variations 
between  contract  rates  and  published 
tariff  rates.  In  September  of  last  year, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Kansas  State  University  published  a 
study  entitled  "Impacts  of  Rail  De- 
regulation on  Marketing  of  Kansas 
Wheat."  I  believe  that  study  was  help- 
ful in  determining  the  need  for  imple- 
menting the  intent  of  the  Staggers  Act 
disclosure  provisions.  A  broader  study 
by  the  ICC  would  improve  our  under- 
standing of  the  grain  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  surroimding  the  Stag- 
gers Act  and  efforts  to  revise  the  act. 
That  controversy  should  not  extend  to 
this  rather  simple  change.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  simply  provide  the 
information  necessary  for  free  and  fair 
competition.  It  will  signal  that  the 
Congress  was  serious  in  1980  when  it 
passed  specific  protections  for  small 
agricultural  shippers. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  this  small  re- 
vision will  alter  the  economics  of  grain 
transportation.  This  effort  will  not 
save  small  elevators  or  small  shippers 
whose  facilities  or  business  practices 
are  out  of  date.  What  it  will  do, 
though,  is  perhaps  more  important.  It 


will  grant  to  small  shippers  their  day 
in  court.  That  much  we  can  and 
should  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houu 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Agricultural  Shipper  Protection  Act  of 
1986." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10713(b)  of  Title  49  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(b)";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"2(A)  The  essential  terms  of  any  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities (including  forest  products  and 
paper)  to  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public  in  tariff  format  under  this  subsection 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  (i) 
the  Identity  of  the  shipper  party  to  the  con- 
tract; (it)  the  specific  origins,  transit  points 
and  other  shipper  facilities  subject  to  the 
contract,  and  destinations  served  under 
such  contract;  (ill)  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tract, including  provisions  for  optional  ex- 
tension; and  (iv)  the  actual  volume  require- 
ments, if  any.  The  Commission  shall  liberal- 
ly interpret  this  subsection  to  provide  for 
liberal  discovery  to  shippers  seeking  reme- 
dies created  under  Subsection  (d)(2)(B)  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  Any  amendment,  supplement  or 
change  to  any  term  or  provision  of  any  con- 
tract described  in  sub-paragraph  (A),  includ- 
ing extensions  of  such  contract,  changes  of 
origin,  transit  points,  affected  shipper  facili- 
ties, destination  points,  or  negotiated  eco- 
nomic terms,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate and  new  contract  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  Such  amendmenu.  supple- 
ments or  changes  shall  be  filed  separately 
with  the  Commission  as  provided  In  section 
(b)  hereof. 

"(C)  Within  60  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  issue  regu- 
lations which  require  that  essential  terms  of 
contracts  described  in  sub-paragraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public  in  tariff  format  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  No  rail  transportation  service  may 
begin  under  a  contract  or  an  amendment  to 
a  contract  before  the  date  such  contract  is 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

"'(E)  The  railroad  contract  rate  advisory 
service  established  pursuant  to  Subsection  ' 
(m)  of  this  section  shall  assess  the  Impact 
on  competition  among  agricultural  shippers 
of  variations  between  contract  rates  for  var- 
ious shipments  and  the  published  single  car 
rates,  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Oarn.     and     Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  2448.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law 
87-186  relating  to  the  National  Armed 
Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


■RepubUcan  Senatorial  Trot. 
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HILATIRC  TO  THK  HATIOHAL  ASMKD  FORCES 
MDSKUII  ADVUOBT  BOASB  OF  THX  SMITRSOinAll 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  Public  Law  87-186  which  was 
enacted  August  30.  1961  and  estab- 
lished the  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  National 
Armed  Forces  Museiun  Advisory 
Board  was  directed  to  "provide  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  regents  (of  the 
Smithsonian)  •  •  •  on  matters  con- 
cerned with  the  portrayal  of  the  con- 
tributions which  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  made  to  Amer- 
ican society  and  culture."  tSec.  1(a)) 

One  of  its  primary  functions  was  to 
advise  and  assist  the  regents  "to  inves- 
tigate and  siu^ey  lands  and  buildings 
in  and  near  the  District  of  Columbia 
suitable  for  the  display  of  military  col- 
lections." [Sec.  3(a)]  To  aid  in  its  in- 
vestigation and  survey  of  lands  and 
buildings,  the  advisory  board  estab- 
lished criteria  for  use  in  consideration 
of  potential  sites.  After  studs^ing  15 
such  sites  and  embarking  on  several 
approaches  to  acquisition,  the  advisory 
board  concluded  that  no  completely 
adequate  site  was  available  for  the 
major  new  museum  contemplated  by 
the  act. 

As  an  alternative,  the  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory 
Board  requested  the  Smithsonian  to 
pursue  discussions  with  the  National 
Park  Service  on  prospects  for  develop- 
ing a  cooperative  outdoor  museum 
program  at  Fort  Washington  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  MD.  An  agreement 
for  this  purpose  was  entered  into  on 
September  20,  1973.  However,  its  im- 
plementation was  not  possible  because 
of  problems  of  public  access  to  Fort 
Washington,  its  limited  facilities,  and 
the  costs  that  would  have  been  associ- 
ated with  such  a  venture. 

A  report  of  these  activities  was 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Armed  Forces  Museum  Advi- 
sory Board  to  the  Smithsonian's 
Board  of  Regents  in  December  1974. 
On  January  24,  1975  the  regents  ac- 
cepted the  report  and  concurred  in  its 
finding.  The  report  was  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  as  required  by 
section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  87-186  on 
January  29, 1975. 

There  has  been  no  further  activity 
since  that  time  and,  inasmuch  as  a 
major  new  museimi  of  military  history 
in  the  Washington  area  is  not  feasible, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Board 
established  by  Public  Law  97-186  and 
that  the  other  authority  that  law  pro- 
vides are  not  necessary. 

The  1985  edlUon  of  the  "Official 
Museum  Directory."  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums, 
Usts  220  military  museiuns,  102  mari- 
time and  naval  museums  and  historic 
ships,  and  38  aeronautics  and  space 
museiuns,  all  in  the  United  States, 


that  collect  and  exhibit  aspects  of 
military  history.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  Ust  of  those  organiza- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  statement.  Because  of  the  mu- 
seums that  do  exist  and  are  related  to 
military  history,  and  because  of  the 
limits  on  its  resources,  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  has  chosen  to  respond 
to  public  interest  in  the  subject  by 
treating  it  in  the  context  of  oiu-  histor- 
ical, cultural,  and  technological  devel- 
opment as  a  nation.  At  present  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  American  History 
has  an  active  program  of  collecting 
and  exhibiting  material  associated 
with  the  military  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  collections  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  also  in- 
clude a  number  of  significant  objects 
in  the  area. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  5.  1986  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  which  I  serve  voted  to 
request  its  congressional  members  to 
introduce  and  support  legislation  to 
repeal  Public  Law  87-186.  I  am  joined 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  board.  Sena- 
tor Garn  and  Senator  Sasser.  in  spon- 
soring legislation  for  that  purpose, 
and  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion has  no  objection  to  its  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

MiUTART  Museums 

Admiral  Nimitz  State  Historical  Park. 
Fredericksburg.  TX.  78624 

American  Society  of  Military  History,  Los 
Angeles.  CA.  90015 

Amphibious  Museum,  Norfolk.  VA.  23521 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Compa- 
ny. Boston.  MA.  02109 

Antietam  National  Battlefield-Visitor 
Center.  Sharpsburg.  MD.  21782 

Battleship  South  Dakota  Museum,  Sioux 
Palls,  SD.  57102 

Bushy  Run  Battlefield,  Jeannette,  PA. 
15644 

Cairo  Museum.  Vicksburg,  MS.  39180 

Canaan  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Canaan, 
NY.  12029 

Cantigny.  Wheaton,  IL.  60187 

Casemate  Museum.  Fort  Monroe,  VA. 
23651 

Chalmette  National  Historical  Park,  Chal- 
mette,  LA.  70043 

Chickamauga-Chattanooga  National  Mili- 
tary Park.  Port  Oglethorpe,  GA.  30742 

C^itadel  Archives-Museum,  Charleston.  SC. 
29409 

Civil  Engineer  Corps/Seabee  Museum. 
Port  Hueneme,  CA.  93043 

The  Coast  Artillery  Museum  At  Fort 
Worden.  Port  Townsend,  WA.  98368 

Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  York- 
town,  VA.  23690 

Columbus-Belmont  CMvil  War  Museum, 
Columbus,  KY.  42032 

The  Company  of  Military  Historians, 
Headquarters  &  Museum,  Westbrook,  CT. 
06498 

Confederate  Museum,  New  Orleans.  LA. 
70130 

Confederate  Naval  Museum.  Columbus. 
GA.  31902 

Confederate  Research  Center  And  Gtm 
Museum.  Hillsboro,  TX.  76645 

Cowpens  National  Battlefield.  Chesnee. 
SC.  29323 


Crown  Point  SUte  Historic  Site.  Crown 
Point.  NY.  12928 

Detroit  Historical  Museum,  Detroit.  MI. 
48202 

Don   F.   Pratt  Memorial  Museum.   Fort 
CampbeU.  KY.  42223 

Eagle  Historical  Society.  Eagle  City.  AK. 
99738 

El  Paso  Museum  of  History.  El  Paso.  TX. 
79927 

F.E.  Warren  Military  Museum.  Cheyenne. 
WY.  82005 

Florence  Air  and  Missile  Museum.  Flor- 
ence, SC.  29503 

Port  Augusta,  Sunbury.  PA.  17801 

Fort  Belknap  Museum  And  Archives.  Inc.. 
Newcastle,  TX.  76372 

Fort  Bliss  RepUca  Museum.  Fort  Bliss. 
TX.  79916 

Port  Bowie  National  Historic  Site.  Bowie, 
AZ.  85605 

Fort  Bridger  State  Museum.  Fort  Bridger. 
WY.  82933 

Port  Carson  Museum  of  The  Army  In  The 
West.  Port  Carson.  CO.  80913 

Fort  Casey  Interpretive  Center,  Coupe- 
ville.  WA.  98239 

Fort  Capar  Museum,  Casper.  WY.  82601 

Fort  Columbia  State  Park.  Chinook,  WA. 
98614 

Port  Dalles   Museum.  The   Dalles.   OR. 
97058 

Port  Davis  National  Historic  Site.  Fort 
Davis.  TX.  79734 

Fort  De  Chartres  State  Historic  Site.  Prai- 
rie du  Rocher,  IL.  62277 

Port  Delaware.  Delaware  City.  DE.  19706 

Fort    Dodge    Historical    Museum.    Port 
Dodge.  lA.  50501 

Fort   Donelson   National   Military   Park. 
Dover.  TN.  37058 

Fort    Douglas    Military    Museum.    Fort 
Douglas.  UT.  84113 

Fort  Fetterman  State  Museum.  Douglas. 
WY.  82366 

Fort  Frederick  SUte  Park.  Big  Pool.  MD. 
21711 

Fort  George  G.  Meade  Army  Museum. 
Fort  Meade.  MD.  20755 

Fort  Gibson  Military  Park.  Fort  Gibson. 
OK.  74434 

Fort    Harker    Museum.    Kanopolls.    KS. 
67454 

Fort  Hartsuff  State  Historical  Park.  Bur- 
weU,  NE.  68823 

Fort  Hays  And  Frontier  Historical  Park. 
Hays.  KS.  67601 

Port  Huachuca  Museum.  Fort  Huachuca, 
AZ.  85613 

Fort  Jackson  Museum.  Fort  Jackson.  SC. 
29207 

Fort  Keamy  State  Historical  Park.  Kear- 
ney. NE.  68847 

Fort  King  George  Historic  Site.  Darien, 
GA.  31305 

Fort  Knox  State  Memorial.  Prospect.  ME. 
04981 

Fort  Laramie  National  Historic  Site.  Fort 
Laramie.  WY.  82212 

Fort     Lamed     National     Historic    Site. 
Lamed.  KS.  67550 

Fort  Laurens  State  Memorial  &  Museum, 
Bolivar.  OH.  44612 

Fort  Leavenworth  Museimi.  Fort  Leven- 
worth.  KS.  66027 

Fort  Leonard  Wood  Museum.  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood.  MO.  65473 

Port  Lewis  Military  Museum.  Fort  Lewis. 
WA.  98433 

Fort  Lowell  Museum,  Tucson,  AZ.  85710 

Port  Mcalllster.  Richmond  HIU,  GA.  31324 

Fort   McKavett  SUte  Historic  Site,  Ft. 
McKavett,  TX.  76841 


Fort  Meigs  SUte  Memorial,  Perrysburg, 
OH.  43551 

Fort  Morgan  Museum,  Gulf  Shores.  AL. 
36542 

Fort  Ontario  SUte  Historic  Site.  Oswego. 
NY.  13126 

Fort  Ord  And  7th  Infantry  Division 
Museum.  Fort  Ord.  CA  93941 

Fort  Osage  Historic  Site.  Sibley.  MO. 
64088 

Fort  Pike  SUte  Commemorative  Area. 
New  Orleans.  LA.  70129 

Fort  Pitt  Museum.  Pittsburgh.  PA.  15222 

Port  Point  And  Army  Museum  Associa- 
tion. San  Francisco,  CA.  94129 

Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site,  San 
Francisco,  CA.  94129 

Fort  Polk  Military  Museum,  Fort  Polk. 
LA.  71459 

Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument.  Tybee 
Island.  GA.  31328 

Fort  Robinson  Museum.  Crawford.  NE. 
69339 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Museum.  San  Antonio. 
TX.  78234 

Fort  Savannah  Museum,  Lewisburg,  WV. 
24901 

Fort  Selden  SUte  Monument.  Radium 
Springs.  NM.  88054 

Fort  Simcoe  Interpretive  Center.  White 
Swan.  WA.  98952 

Fort  Spokane  Visitor  Center  And 
Museum.  Coulee  Dam.  WA.  99116 

Fort  Stanwix  National  Monument.  Rome. 
NY.  13440 

Fort  Sumter  National  Monument.  Sulli- 
van's Island,  SC.  29482 

Port  Ticonderoga,  Ticonderoga.  NY.  12883 

Port  Towson,  Fort  Towson,  OK.  74735 

Fort  Union  National  Monument.  Watrous. 
NM.  87753 

Fort  Verde  SUte  Historic  Park.  Camp 
Verde.  AZ.  86322 

Fort  Ward  Museum  St  Historic  Site.  Alex- 
andria. VA.  22304 

Fort  Washington  Park.  Fort  Washington. 
MD.  20744 

Port  WashiU.  Durant,  OK.  74701 

Fort  Wilkins  Historic  Complex,  Copper 
Harbor.  MI.  49918 

Fredericksburg  &  Spotsylvania  National 
Military  Park,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22405 

Fort  Sheridan  Museum,  Fort  Sheridan, 
IL.  60037 

General  Douglas  Macarthur  Memorial, 
Norfolk.  VA.  23510 

General  George  Crook  House.  Omaha. 
NE.  68111 

General  Grant  National  Memorial.  New 
York,  NY.  10031 

General  Jacob  Brown  Historical  Society. 
Brownvllle,  NY.  13615 

Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  Museum,  Cor- 
dele.  GA.  31015 

Grand  Army  of  The  Republic  Memorial  & 
Veteran's  Military  Museum.  Auror,  IL  60505 

Grand  Army  of  The  Republic  Memorial 
Hall  Museum,  Madison,  WI.  53702 

Grand  Gulf  Military  SUte  Park  Museum, 
Port  Gibson.  MS.  39150 

Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  Greensboro,  NC.  27410 

Harbor  Defense  Museum  of  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn,  NY.  11252 

Higgins  Armory  Museum,  Worcester,  MA. 
01606 

Historic  Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  MI.  48209 

Historic  Fort  Wayne,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne, 
IN.  46802 

Historical  Museum  At  Fort  Missoula,  Mis- 
soula. MT.  59801 

History  And  Traditions  Museum.  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Base.  TX.  78236 

History  Center  And  Museum.  Westfleld. 
NY.  14787 


Homeville  Museum.  Homer,  NY.  13077 

Horseshoe  Bend  National  Military  Park, 
Daviston.  AL.  36256 

Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
Philadelphia.  PA.  19106 

Indiana  War  Memorials  Commission.  Indi- 
anapolU.  IN.  46204 

Intrepid  Sea-Alr-Space  Museum.  New 
York.  NY.  10036 

JFK  Special  Warfare  Museum.  Fort 
Bragg.  NC.  28307 

John  M.  Browning.  Memorial.  Rock 
Island.  IL.  61299 

Johnson  County.  Jim  Oatchell  Memorial 
Museum.  Buffalo.  WY.  82834 

Kennesaw  MounUin  National  Battlefield 
Park,  Marietta.  GA.  30060 

Kentucky  Military  History  Museum. 
Frankfort.  KY.  40602 

Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park. 
Blacksburg.  SC.  29702 

The  Liberty  Memorial  Museum,  Kansas 
City.  MO.  64108 

Lighthouse  MiliUry  Museum.  Key  West. 
PL.  33040 

Lone  Jack  Civil  War  Battlefield  Museum. 
Lone  Jack.  MO.  64070 

Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission, 
Mackinac  Island,  MI.  49757 

Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Ma- 
nassas. VA.  22110 

McCoy  House,  Lewistown,  PA.  17044 

Mennonite  Heritage  Complex  Museum, 
Goessel,  KS.  67053 

Meriden  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Meriden, 
CT.  06450 

Milford  Museum,  Milford,  DE.  19963 

MlliUry  Medal  Museum  &.  Research 
Center,  San  Jose,  CA.  95110 

Military  Police  Corps  Regimental 
Museum,  Fort  McClellan,  AL.  36205 

Mississippi  County  Historical  Society, 
Charleston,  MO  63834 

Mississippi  Military  Museum,  Jackson, 
MS.  39201 

Moores  Creek  National  Battlefield.  Currie. 
NC.  28435 

Museum  of  Military  And  Naval  History, 
San  Juan.  PR.  00905 

Museum  of  The  Confederacy.  Richmond. 
VA.  23219 

National  Atomic  Museum.  Albuquerque. 
NM.  87115 

National  Infantry  Museum.  Fort  Benning. 
GA.  31905 

Naval  Aviation  Museum.  Pensacola.  FL. 
32508 

Naval  War  College  Museum.  Newport.  RI. 
02840 

Navy  Supply  Corps  Museum.  Athens.  GA. 
30606 

New  Market  Battlefield  Park.  New 
Market.  VA.  22844 

New  Windsor  Cantonment  SUte  Historic 
Site.  Vails  Gate.  NY.  12584 

Newport  Artillery  Company  Museum. 
Newport.  RI.  02840 

Old  Barracks  Museum.  Trenton.  NJ.  08608 

Old  Fort  Garland.  Fort  Garland.  CO. 
81133 

Old  Fort  Jackson.  Savannah.  GA.  31404 

Old  Fort  Meade  Museum  And  Historic  Re- 
search Association.  Sturgis.  SD.  67785 

Old  Port  Museum.  Port  Smith.  AR.  72901 

Old  Port  Niagara  Association.  Inc.. 
Youngstown.  NY.  14174 

Old  Stone  House  Museum.  Windsor.  NY. 
13865 

Olustee  Battlefield  SUte  Historic  Site. 
Olustee.  FL.  32643 

Pacific  Submarine  Museum.  Pearl  Harbor. 
HI.  96860 

Parks.  Recreation  &  Historic  Sites  Div. 
Georgia  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources.  Atlan- 
U.  GA.  30334 


Patton  Museum  of  Cavalry  And  Armor. 
Fort  Knox.  KY.  40131 

Pea  Ridge  National  MUitary  Park.  Pea 
Ridge.  AR.  73751 

Pennsylvania  Military  Museum.  38th  Divi- 
sion Shrine.  Boalsburg.  PA  16837 

Perryville  Battlefield  Museum.  Perryville, 
KY.  40468 

Petersburg  National  Battlefield.  Peters- 
burg. VA  33804 

Phillips  County  Museum.  Helena.  AR. 
73342 

Polish  Musetmi  of  America.  Chicago.  IL. 
60622 

Portsmouth  Naval  Museum.  Portsmouth, 
VA.  23705 

Powder  Magazine.  Charleston.  SC.  29401 

Presidio  Army  Museum.  San  Francisco, 
CA.  94129 

Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park, 
Richmond.  VA.  23223 

Rockford  Museum  Center  And  Midway 
Village.  Rockford.  IL  61107 

Rough  Riders  Memorial  And  City 
Museum.  Las  Vegas.  NM.  87701 

SackeU  Harbor  Battlefield  SUte  Historic 
Site.  Sackets  Harbor.  NY.  13685 

Saratoga  National  Historical  Park.  Still- 
water, NY.  12170 

Shlloh  National  Military  Park  And  Ceme- 
tery. Shlloh.  TN.  38376 

Siege  Museum,  Petersburg,  VA.  33803 

Soldiers'  Memorial  Military  Museum.  St. 
Louis.  MO.  63103 

Stones  River  National  Battlefield.  Mur- 
freesboro.  TN.  37130 

Stony  Point  Battlefield  SUte  Historic 
Site.  Stony  Point.  NY.  10980 

Strategic  Air  Command  Museum.  Belle- 
vue.  NE.  68005 

Sunbury  Historic  Site.  Midway.  GA.  31320 

Texas  Ranger  Hall  of  Fame  And  Museum, 
Waco,  TX.  76703 

Treasure  Island  Museum,  San  Francisco, 
CA.  94130 

Tri-SUte  University,  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  Museum,  Angola.  IN.  46703 

United  States  Air  Force  Museum.  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  OH.  45433 

United  Sutes  Army  Engineer  Museum, 
Fort  Belvolr.  VA.  22060 

United  SUtes  Army  Military  History  In- 
stitute.  Carlisle  Barracks.  PA.  17013 

The  United  SUtes  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  Museum,  Fort  Lee  VA.  23801 

United  States  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
Museum,  Quantico.  VA.  22134 

United  SUtes  Marine  Corps  Museum, 
Washington.  DC.  20374 

United  SUtes  Navy  Memorial  Museum, 
Washington.  DC.  20374 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Visitor  Center, 
USAF  Academy.  CO.  80840 

U.8.  Army  Air  £>efense  Artillery  Museum. 
Fort  Bliss  TX.  79916 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  Museum.  Fort 
Rucker.  AL.  36362 

U.S.  Army  Chaplain  Museum,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, NJ.  07703 

U.S.  Army  Communications-Electronics 
Museum,  Fort  Monmouth,  NJ.  07703 

U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery  and  Fort  StU 
Museum,  Port  Sill.  OK.  73503 

U.S.  Army  Finance  Corps  Museum.  Indi- 
anapolis. IN. 46249 

U.S.  Army  Museum  of  Hawaii.  Fort  De- 
Russy.  HI.  96830 

U.S.  Army  Museum.  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
Presidio  of  Monterey.  CA.  93944 

U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Museum.  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground.  MD.  21005 

U.S.  Army  TransporUtion  Museum.  Fort 
Eustls.  VA.  23604 
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U.S.  Cavalry  Museum.  Port  Riley,  KS. 
66442 

USS  Alabama  Battleship  Memorial  Park. 
Mobile.  AL.  36601 

ass  Arizona  Memorial.  Honolulu.  HI. 
96818 

USS  Constitution  Museum  Poundation, 
Inc.  Boston.  MA.  02129 

USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial. 
Wilmington.  NC.  28401 

Victory  Aircraft  Museum.  Mundelein  IL. 
60060 
VMI  Museum.  Lexington.  VA.  24450 
War  In  The  Pacific  National  Historical 
Park,  Assn.  GU.  96910 

War  Library  And  Museum  of  The  Military 
Order  of  The  Loyal  Legion  of  The  United 
SUtes.  Philadelphia.  PA.  19103 

The  War  Memorial  Museum  of  Virginia. 
Newport  News.  VA.  23607 

Warren  Rifles  Confederate  Museum. 
Front  Royal.  VA.  22630 

Washington's  Headquarters  State  Historic 
Site..  Newburgh.  NY.  12550 

Waterloo  Memorial  Day  Museum.  Water- 
loo. NY.  13165 

West  Point  Museum.  West  Point,  NY. 
10996 

Wilsons  Creek  National  Battlefield.  Re- 
public. MO.  65738 

Wisconsin  Veterans  Museum.  King.  WI. 
54946 

Women's  Army  Corps  Museum.  Fort 
McClellan.  AL.  36205 

Yorktown  Visitor  Center.  Yorktown,  VA. 
23690 
1st  Cavalry  Museum.  Killeen.  TX.  76545 
103rd  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  Memorial 
Poundation,  Shefield  Lake,  OH.  44054 

2d  Armored  Division  Museum,  Port  Hood. 
TX.  76546 

24th  Infantry  Division  And  Port  Stewart 
Museum.  Port  Stewart.  GA.  31314 

3rd  Cavalry  Museum.  Fort  Bliss.  TX. 
79916 

45th  Infantry  Division  Museum,  Oklaho- 
ma aty,  OK.  73111 

82nd   Airborne    Division    War   Memorial 
Museum,  Fort  Bragg.  NC.  28307 
Maritime  and  Naval  Museum  and  Historic 
Ships 
The    Adler    Planetarium.    Chicago.    IL. 
60605 

Admiral  Nimitz  State  Historical  Park. 
Fredericksburg.  TX.  78624 

Allen  Knight  Maritime  Museum.  Monte- 
rey. CA.  93940 

Allie  Ryan  Maritime  Collection  of  The 
Maine  State  Museum,  Castine,  ME.  04421 

Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore,  Bay- 
field. WI.  54814 

Battleship  Massachusetts.  Fall  River,  MA. 
02721 

Battleship  Texas  State  Historical  Park,  La 
Porte,  TX.  77571 

Beverly  Historical  Society  And  Museum, 
Beveriy,  MA.  01915 

Bowers    Beach    Maritime    Museum    Inc.. 
Prederica.  DE.  19946 
Cairo  Museum.  Vicksburg.  MS.  39180 
Calvert  Marine  Museum.  Solomons.  MD. 
20688 

Canal  Fulton  Heritage  Society.  Canal 
Fulton.  OH.  44614 

Canal  Museum  And  Hugh  Moore  Park, 
Easton,  PA.  18042 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Hurley  Library.  Buzzards 
Bay.  MA.  02532 

Charles  Towne  Landing- 1670,  Charleston, 
SC.  29407 

Chesapeake  Bay  Maritime  Museum.  St. 
Michaels.  MD.  21663 

Cigna  Museum  And  Art  Collection.  Phila- 
delphia. PA.  19103 


City  Island  Historical  Nautical  Museum. 
Bronx.  NY.  10464 

Clark  County  Historical  Society  Howard 
Steamboat  Museum,  Inc.,  Jeffersonville,  IN. 
47130 

Cohasset  Maritime  Museum.  Cohasset. 
MA.  02025 

Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum,  As- 
toria. OR.  97103 

Confederate  Naval  Museum.  Columbus. 
GA.  31902 

The  Connecticut  River  Poundation  At 
Steamboat  Dock.  Inc..  Essex.  CT.  06426 

Cumberland  County  Historical  Society. 
Greenwich.  NJ.  08323 

The  Custom  House  Maritime  Museum  of 
Newburyport.  Newburyport.  MA.  01950 

Detroit  Historical  Museum,  Detroit,  MI. 
48202 

Door  County  Maritime  Museum.  Gills 
Rock.  WI.  54210 

Dussin  Great  Lake  Museum.  Detroit,  MI. 
48207 

East    Hampton    Town    Marine    Museum, 
Amagansett.  NY.  11930 
Erie  Canal  Museum.  Syracuse.  NY.  13202 
Essex  Shipbuilding  Museum,  Essex,  MA. 
01929 

EXranston  Environmental  Association.  Ev- 
anston  IL.  60201 
Flagship  Niagara.  Erie.  PA.  16507 
Port  Morgan  Museum.  Gulf  Shores.  AL. 
36542 

Francis  Russell  Hart  Nautical  Museum. 
Cambridge.  MA.  02139 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  And 
Museum.  Hyde  Park.  NY.  12538 

Fred  W.  Woodward  Riverboat  Museum. 
Dubuque.  I  A.  52001 

Grand  Banks  Schooner  Museum.  Booth- 
bay.  ME.  04537 

Great  Lakes  Historical  Society  Museum. 
Vermilion.  OH.  44089 

Great  Lakes  Naval  &  Maritime  Museum. 
Chicago.  IL.  60611 

Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum.  Norfolk, 
V A.  23511 

Historic  Annapolis.  Inc..  Annapolis.  MD. 
21401 

Historic  Gardner's  Basin.  Atlantic  City. 
NJ.  08401 

Historical  Society  of  Greater  Port  Jeffer- 
son. Port  Jefferson,  NY.  11777 

Interpid  Sea-Air-Space  Museum.  New 
York.  NY.  10036 

Islesford  Historical  Museum.  Bar  Harbor. 
ME.  04646 

Kendall  Whaling  Museum.  Sharon.  MA. 
02067 
Keokuk  River  Museum.  Keokuk.  lA.  52632 
Lake  Michigan  Maritime  Museum.  South 
Haven.  MI.  49090 
Lewes  Historical  Society.  Lewes.  DE.  19958 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commission. 
Mackinac  Island.  MI.  49757 

Maine  Maritime  Museum,  Bath.  ME. 
04530 

Manitowoc  Maritime  Museum,  Man- 
itowoc, WI.  54220 

Marine  Museum  At  Fall  River,  Inc.,  Fall 
River.  MA.  02722 

The  Mariners  Museum.  Newport  News. 
VA.  23606 

Museum  of  Military  And  Naval  History. 
San  Juan.  PR.  00905 

Museum  of  Missouri  River  History, 
Brownville.  NE.  68321 

Muskogee  War  Memorial  Park.  Muskogee, 
OK.  74402 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum.  Inc..  Mystic,  CT. 
06355 

National  Maritime  Museum.  San  Francis- 
co. San  Francisco.  CA.  94109 

Naval  Shipyard  Museum,  Bremerton,  WA. 
98310 


Naval  War  College  Museum,  Newport,  RI. 
02840 

Navy  Supply  Corps  Museum,  Athens,  GA. 
30606 

North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum,  Beau- 
fort. NC.  28516 

Ohio  River  Museum,  MarietU,  OH.  45750 

Old  Fort  Jackson,  Savannah,  GA.  31404 

Old  Lighthouse  Museum.  Michigan  City, 
IN.  46360 

Old  State  House-The  Bostonian  Society, 
Boston,  MA.  02109 

Patriots     Point     Naval     And     Maritime 
Museum.  Mt.  Pleasant.  SC.  29464 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  Salem,  MA. 
01970 

Penobscot  Marine  Museum.  Searsport, 
ME.  04974 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia. PA.  19106 

Portsmouth  Lightship  Museum.  Ports- 
mouth. VA.  23704 

Portsmouth  Naval  Museum,  Portsmouth, 
VA.  23705 

The  P.T.  Boat  Museum,  Pall  River,  MA. 
02720 

Queen  Mary  Shipwalk.  Long  Beach.  CA. 
90801 

Sailor's  Museum.  Islesboro.  ME.  04848 

Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site, 
Salem.  MA.  01970 

San  Diego  Maritime  Museum.  San  Diego, 
CA  92101 

Sandy  Hook  Museum.  Highlands.  NJ. 
07732 

Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  N.Y.  <Sc  N.J., 
New  York,  NY.  10004 

Shelbume  Museum.  Inc..  Shelburne,  VT. 
05482 

Ships  of  The  Sea  Maritime  Museum,  Sa- 
vannah. GA.  31401 

Shore  Village  Museum.  Rockland.  ME. 
04841 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
Frankfort.  MI.  49635 

The  South  Street  Seaport  Museum.  New 
York.  NY.  10038 

S/S  Clipper.  Chicago.  IL.  60611 

S.S.  Meteror  Maritime  Museum.  Superior, 
WI.  54880 

Steamship  Historical  Society  Collection 
At  The  University  of  Baltimore  Library  Bal- 
timore. MD.  21201 

Sturgeon  Bay  Marine  Museum.  Sturgeon 
Bay.  WI.  54235 

Submarine  Force  Library  &  Museum, 
Groton,  CT.  06349 

Suffolk  Marine  Museum.  West  Sayville. 
NY.  11796 

Sunken  Treasures  Maritime  Museum. 
Port  Washington.  WI.  53074 

Thousand  Islands  Shipyard  Museum, 
Clayton.  NY.  13624 

United  States  Naval  Academy  Museum, 
Amiapolis,  MD.  21402 

United  States  Navy  Memorial  Museum, 
Washington,  DC.  20374 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Museum.  New  London, 
CT.  06320 

USS  Alabama  Battleship  Memorial  Park, 
Mobile.  AL  36601 

USS  Constitution.  Boston.  MA.  02129 

USS  Constitution  Museum  Foundation. 
Inc.  Boston.  MA.  02129 

USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial, 
Wilmington.  NC.  28401 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Musextms 
The    Adler    Planetarium.    Chicago,    IL. 

60605 
Airpower  Museum  Inc.,  Blakesburg.  lA. 

52336 


Alabama  Space  And  Rocket  Center, 
Huntsville,  AL.  35807 

Chesapeake  Planetarium,  Chesapeake, 
VA.  23320 

Colorado  Aviation  Historical  Society, 
Aurora,  CO.  80012 

Confederate  Air  Force.  Harlingen.  TX. 
78550 

Eaa  Aviation  Poundation,  Inc.,  Oshkosh, 
WI.  54901 

Fleischmann  Planetarium,  Reno,  NV. 
895S7 

Florence  Air  and  Missile  Museum.  Flor- 
ence, SC.  29503 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  Museum  of  Local  Histo- 
ry, Hammondsport.  NY.  14840 

Hangar  9/Edward  H.  White  II.  Memorial 
Museum.  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  TX.  78235 

Hansen  Planetarium.  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 
84111 

History  and  Traditions  Museum.  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base.  TX.  78236 

Institute  of  Meteoritics  Meteorite 
Museum,  Albuquerque.  NM.  87131 

Kansas  Cosmosphere  and  Discovery 
Center,  Hutchinson.  KS.  67501 

Museum  of  Astrogeology.  Meteor  Crater. 
Flagstaff.  AZ.  86001 

Museum  of  Flight  Foundation,  Seattle. 
WA.  98108 

Museum  of  History  and  Science.  Louis- 
ville. KY.  40202 

The  Nasa  Langley  Visitor  Center,  Hamp- 
ton, VA.  23665 

Nasa  Lewis  Research  Center  Visitor  Infor- 
mation Center.  Cleveland.  OH.  44135 

Nasa  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center, 
Houston.  TX.  77058 

National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  Wash- 
ington, E>C.  20560 

National  Soaring  Museum,  Elmira,  NY. 
14903 

Neil  Armstrong  Air  &  Space  Museum,  Wa- 
pakoneta.  OH.  45895 

New  England  Air  Museum  of  The  Con- 
necticut Aeronautical  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Windsor  Locks,  CT.  06096 

New  York  Hall  of  Science.  Corona,  NY. 
11368 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Life  and  Sci- 
ence. Durham,  NC.  27704 

Pima  Air  Museum.  Tucson.  AZ.  85706 

Republic  Airlines  Museum,  Minneapolis, 
MN.  55450 

San  Diego  Aero-Space  Museum,  Inc..  San 
Diego.  CA.  92101 

Southwest  Aerospace  Museum,  Fort 
Worth.  TX.  76108 

Spruce  Goose-Howard  Hughes  Flying 
Boat,  Long  Beach.  CA.  90801 

United  States  Air  Force  Museum,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  OH.  45433 

United  State  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
Museum,  Quantico,  VA.  22134 

Victory  Aircraft  Museum,  Mundelein,  IL. 
60060 

Virgil  I.  Grissom  SUte  Memorial.  Mitch- 
eU,  IN.  47446 

W.  A.  Oayle  Planetarium,  Montgomery, 
AL.  36106 

Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial.  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  NC.  27948* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2449,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  injury  to  a  United  States  in- 
dustry in  certain  section  337  cases:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INTXIXKCTUAL  PROPERTY  PROTECTION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  this  afternoon's  hearing  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  intellectual  prop- 


erty protection,  I  rise  to  introduce  leg- 
islation drafted  by  the  administration 
to  amend  section  337  of  the  trade  laws, 
the  principal  statutory  weapon  against 
imports  that  violate  U.S.  intellectual 
property  rights.  These  section  337 
amendments  are  one  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's initiative  on  intellectual 
property,  the  part  that  falls  under  Fi- 
nance Committee  jurisdiction. 

The  administration  proposals  on  sec- 
tion 337  are  similar  to  those  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Laittenberg  and 
myself  last  September  which  were 
later  incorporated  into  S.  1860.  the 
omnibus  Senate  trade  bill,  as  S.  1869. 
Both  S.  1869  and  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  make  it  easier  for 
owners  of  intellectual  property  rights 
to  exclude  from  the  American  market 
products  that  infringe  their  intellectu- 
al property  rights,  by  eliminating  most 
of  the  elements  of  proof  in  an  intellec- 
tual property  case  other  than  the  in- 
fringement itself. 

On  what  I  see  as  the  most  critical 
issue  here— the  injury  issue— both  bills 
take  the  same  stance.  They  eliminate 
the  current  requirement  that  the  peti- 
tioner demonstrate  injury.  If  the  peti- 
tioner can  demonstrate  that  an  import 
Infringes  valid  intellectual  property 
rights  then  injury  will  be  deemed  to 
exist. 

On  other  issues  the  two  bills  differ 
in  some  respects,  for  example,  on  the 
need  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  do- 
mestic industry,  on  the  application  of 
section  337  changes  to  grey  market  im- 
ports and  on  the  types  of  property 
rights  that  would  be  subject  to  the 
simplified  section  337  process.  By  in- 
troducing the  administration's  lan- 
guage today,  I  hope  to  facilitate  full 
public  debate  on  these  differences.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  arrive  at  fair 
solutions  in  this  very  technical  area,  as 
the  legislation  works  its  way  through 
the  congressional  process. 

Since  Senator  LAirrENBERo  and  I  in- 
troduced our  legislation,  broad  sup- 
port has  emerged  for  changes  in  sec- 
tion 337  in  the  Congress,  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  in  the  labor 
unions.  I  am  delighted  that  the  admin- 
istration also  sees  the  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property  as  a  priority  trade 
issue. 

America's  inventiveness  is  our  com- 
petitive edge.  We  must  not  let  our 
greatest  asset  be  destroyed  by  viola- 
tors of  our  intellectual  property 
rights.  Talented  people  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  law  will  not  tolerate 
theft  of  their  ideas.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Ldoar, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 


8.  2450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  per- 
manently the  3  percent  threshold  re- 
quirement for  cost-of-living  increases: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COST-OP-LIVINO  ADJUtTMENT  RKPORM  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  bill  which  will  abolish  the 
outmoded  Social  Security  trigger 
mechanism.  Passage  of  the  legislation 
will  eliminate  a  costly,  inadequate  fea- 
ture of  the  current  law.  It  will  improve 
the  financial  health  of  Social  Security, 
and  it  will  insure  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  are  protected  from  infla- 
tion every  year  that  inflation  exists, 
thereby  safeguarding  the  promise  we 
have  made  to  the  beneficiaries  over 
the  years. 

This  is  a  bill  that  also  follows 
through  on  the  commitment  made  in 
the  budget  resolution  to  pay  a  COLA 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
I  am  Joined  in  this  proposal  by  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Chiles,  Abdnor. 
Hawkins,  Riegle,  Andrews.  D'Amato, 
Denton,  Dole,  Domenici,  Byrd,  Moy- 
NiHAN,  LuGAR.  Kasten,  and  Cranston. 
I  would  particularly  point  out,  of 
course,  that  Senator  Domenici  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Conunittee 
and  Senator  Chiles  is  his  ranking 
member.  I  am  pleased  that  both  of 
them,  with  their  budgetary  responsi- 
bilities, feel  that  this  is  not  only  a  nec- 
essary but  a  good  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  somebody  with  whom  I 
have  worked  for  a  very  long  time  on 
issues  involving  Social  Security, 
namely  Senator  Moynihan,  together 
with  Senator  Dole  and  myself,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform,  is 
among  those  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
COLA  trigger  is  really  an  outdated, 
technical  provision  of  the  law  that 
only  temporarily  postpones  the  pay- 
ment of  COLA  when  inflation  falls 
below  the  entirely  arbitrary  level  of  3 
years. 

On  its  surface,  the  so-called  COLA 
trigger  I  am  sure  sounds  to  a  lot  of 
people  like  some  kind  of  cost-saving 
measure.  Most  of  us  would  assume 
quite  naturally  enough  that  postpon- 
ing a  cost-of-living  increase,  even  for  1 
year,  would  produce  some  kind  of  sub- 
stantial savings. 

But  quite  to  the  contrary,  and  in 
this  instance,  that  assumption  is  dead 
wrong.  Postponing  a  cost-of-livint'  in- 
crease for  Social  Security  benefits 
through  the  so-called  3  percent  trigger 
mechanism  will  actually  create  a  long- 
term  loss  for  Social  Security.  It  will  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit.  It  will  in- 
crease the  national  debt.  Indeed,  it 
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will- probably  increase  the  deficit  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Let  me  explain,  Mr.  President,  how 
that  increased  cost  comes  about. 

Any  time  that  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease is  not  paid  in  a  given  year,  it  is 
deferred  and  added  to  the  next  year's 
cost-of-living  increase,  so  that  benefits 
catch  up  in  the  second  year.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  2  straight 
years  of,  say,  2-percent  inflation  will 
produce  no  cost-of-living  increase  after 
the  first  year,  but  a  4-percent  COLA 
after  the  second  year. 

That  feature  creates  no  problem  as 
far  as  today's  retirees  are  concerned. 
But  it  creates  a  windfall  for  those  who 
retire  during  the  second  year  of  the  2- 
percent  inflation  under  my  example. 
Under  the  COLA  trigger,  the  way  it  is 
written,  these  retirees,  the  ones  who 
retire  in  the  second  year,  are  going  to 
receive  a  full  4-percent  COLA  the  very 
first  year  of  their  retirement  instead 
of  the  2  percent  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise and  more  properly  receive. 

In  effect,  the  COLA  trigger  compen- 
sates this  group  for  inflation  that 
occurs  prior  to  retirement.  That  wind- 
fall then  becomes  a  part  of  all  their 
succeeding  benefits,  all  the  other 
COLA  increases  for  all  the  future 
years  being  figured  on  that  increased 
base. 

This  outweighs  the  one-time  savings 
of  the  postponed  cost-of-living  in- 
crease and  substantially  adds  to  the 
long-term  cost  of  Social  Security. 

The  costs  of  the  COLA  trigger  do 
not  end  with  that  benefit  windfall, 
either.  Social  Security  will  also  lose 
money  on  the  revenue  side  because 
the  trigger,  as  it  is  written,  postpones 
the  automatic  increase  in  the  taxable 
wage  base  which  rises  each  year  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  average  annual  wage 
base,  and,  of  course,  that  wage  base  is 
the  base  off  of  which  Social  Security 
taxes  are  levied.  So  the  loss  of  revenue 
just  from  that  provision  alone,  were 
we  not  to  repeal  the  Social  Security 
COLA  trigger,  would  amount  to  $1.5 
billion  just  for  fiscal  1987  by  itself. 

Another  source  of  loss  to  the  system 
results  from  the  COLA  trigger's  can- 
cellation of  scheduled  increases  in  the 
premium  paid  by  Medicare  part  B 
beneficiaries.  The  loss  of  premium 
income  will  increase  the  Federal  share 
of  Medicare  costs  by  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Of  course,  the  way  that  works  is 
that  any  time  there  is  no  cost-of-living 
increase  granted  to  Social  Security 
beneficiaries,  the  scheduled  increase  in 
the  premium  that  Medicare  benefici- 
aries pay  under  part  B,  the  Supple- 
mental Medical  Insurance  Program,  is, 
by  law,  fro2-  n,  frozen  by  other  law,  so 
any  increase  in  the  25-percent  share  of 
the  senior  citizens'  contributions  to 
that  program  would  be  canceled, 
would  be  deferred,  and  we  would  lose  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  as  a 
result. 


So  if  we  total  the  various  short-term 
costs  and  savings  involved,  what  we 
find  is  that  the  net  effect  of  the  COLA 
trigger,  while  it  varies  with  the  level  of 
inflation  as  measured,  say,  from  the 
third  quarter  of  1985  to  the  third 
quarter  of  1986— and  it  also  varies 
with  the  corresponding  COLA  in 
1986— what  we  find,  if  we  look  at  those 
relationships.  Is  in  the  very  short  term 
the  trigger,  if  we  do  not  repeal  It,  will 
cost  money  at  almost  any  inflation 
rate  under  2  percent. 

If  inflation  gets  down  below  1  per- 
cent, for  example,  the  trigger  will  cost 
at  least  $1.7  billion  net  over  the  next  5 
years. 

We  should  note,  I  think,  that  the 
most  recent  forecast  predicts  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  between  1  and  2  percent, 
which  means  that  the  trigger  will 
almost  certainly  end  up  costing  money 
in  the  short  term.  I  call  that,  Mr. 
President,  shooting  the  budget  in  the 
fodt,  if  we  allow  the  COLA  trigger  to 
stay  on  the  books,  to  go  into  effect, 
and  if  we  do  not  repeal  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  short-term  cost  effects  of 
the  near-term  budget  consequences  of 
the  COLA  trigger,  but  the  record 
would  be  incomplete  unless  we  also 
noted  that  even  if  inflation  is  over  2 
percent,  the  small  short-term  savings 
provided  by  the  trigjier— and  there  are 
some  small  short-term  savings  of  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent— are  more  than 
outweighed  by  its  losses  over  the  long 
run,  which  result  primarily  from  the 
effect  of  the  windfall  COLA.  In  the 
long  nm,  the  net  loss  to  the  trust 
funds  because  of  the  trigger  will  aver- 
age .02  percent  of  taxable  payroll  each 
year  over  the  next  75  years. 

You  have  to  remember  the  taxable 
wage  base  of  Social  Security  is  a  vast 
amount,  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  What  that  amounts  to  in 
today's  dollars  is  $364  million  lost  each 
and  every  year  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see— in  this  case,  some  75  years, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  actu- 
aries. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  where  this 
information  comes  from.  This  is  not 
information  that  I  have  individually 
developed,  it  is  not  information  my 
staff  have  themselves  developed.  The 
details  of  the  cost  of  the  COLA  trigger 
that  I  have  cited  are  contained  in  two 
reports  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Ac- 
tuary of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. They  are  the  authorities  on 
the  costs  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  These  two  reports — one  is 
dated  August  30,  1985,  the  other  is 
dated  April  10,  1985.  So  that  anybody 
who  doubts  these  figures,  either  their 
authenticity  or  their  accuracy,  may  be 
reassured,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  those  reports  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  together  with  a  table  I 
have  prepared  that  simunarizes  the 


short-term  costs  of  the  trigger  drawing 
on  those  reports  in  largest  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying  a  moment  ago,  an  average  loss 
of  $364  million  annually  may  not  seem 
like  a  very  big  loss  in  the  context  of  a 
$200  billion  program,  but  it  certainly 
rebuts  the  notion  that  the  COLA  trig- 
ger on  the  books  is  a  cost  saver,  as 
some  in  the  news  media  seem  to  have 
concluded  over  the  last  several  weeks 
and  months.  It  might  also  lead  us  to 
question  why  this  complicated  and 
costly  provision  was  ever  included  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  first 
place.  The  answer  is  fairly  simple.  The 
COLA  trigger  was  created  in  1972, 
back  when  the  automatic  indexing  of 
benefits  began.  In  those  days,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  had  to 
go  to  great  lengths  to  compute  and 
pay  annual  COLA's  for  each  benefici- 
ary. Social  Security's  computer  capa- 
bilities have  greatly  improved  since 
then  however,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
computing  COLA's  has  fallen  dramati- 
cally. That  was  before  the  computer 
age.  With  the  change  of  those  circum- 
stances, therefore,  since  1972,  the 
COLA  trigger  has  become  nothing 
more  than  an  expensive  relic. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  faced  a  similar 
problem  at  the  end  of  1984  regarding 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  pay  a 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  increase. 
In  1984.  we  enacted  legislation  to  cor- 
rect that  problem,  but  that  legislation, 
which  passed  by  a  margin  of  some  87 
to  3,  was  enacted  for  just  1  year  only. 
We  waived  the  3  percent  threshold 
only  to  guarantee  that  the  1985  COLA 
would  be  paid.  The  same  problem 
arose  last  year  and  was  avoided  when 
inflation  nudged  over  3  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  have  now  had 
ample  time  to  examine  the  COLA  trig- 
ger and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  nui- 
sance should  be  eliminated  pei-ma- 
nently. 

Mr.  President,  eliminating  the  COLA 
trigger  makes  sense  for  reasons  other 
than  purely  economic.  This  Nation  has 
made  a  promise  to  its  retirees  that 
their  Social  Security  benefits  will  not 
be  eroded  by  inflation.  Setting  a  3  per- 
cent threshold  on  this  promise  makes 
no  real  sense.  Postponing  the  promise 
makes  no  sense  either.  Inflation  at  any 
level  hurts  those  on  fixed  incomes,  es- 
pecially the  poor,  and  we  fool  only 
ourselves  if  we  set  arbitrary  levels 
below  which  inflation  is  presumed  to 
be  painless. 

This  administration's  success  in 
bringing  inflation  under  control  is  a 
great  achievement.  For  3  years  now. 
young  and  old  alike  have  enjoyed  the 
lowest  inflation  rates  in  many  years. 
The  front  page  news  in  recent  weeks 
tells  us  that  we  can  expect  continued 
low  inflation.  It  is  my  firm  hope  and 


intention  that  these  low  rates  will 
become  permanent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  should  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica's victory  over  inflation  doesn't 
backfire  on  our  older  citizens  because 
of  some  legislative  relic  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  This  body  recog- 
nized this  on  May  2,  when  we  passed  a 
budget  calling  for  payment  of  a  2-per- 
cent COLA.  Now  it  is  time  to  follow  up 
on  that  commitment.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  pass  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  quickly 
assure  America's  elderly  that  they  will 
be  protected  from  Inflation  at  any 
level,  whether  it  is  1,  3,  5  percent  or 
more.  For  this  reason.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  permanently 
eliminating  the  3-percent  COLA  trig- 
ger in  Social  Security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  the  two  reports  from 
the  Social  Security  actuaries  and  the 
table  summarizing  the  costs  of  the 
trigger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials and  the  text  of  the  bill  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2450 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cost-of -Living- Ad- 
justment-Reform Act  of  1986". 
SEC.  t.  REMOVAL  OF  THREE  PERCENT  THRESHOLD 
FOR  COST-OP.UVING  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  IH  Odtkral.— 

(1)  Section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  3  percent 
or  more"  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "is  greater  than  zero". 

(2)  Section  215(1X1  )(B)  of  such  Act.  as  In 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exceeds  by  not  less  than  3 
per  centum,  such  Index"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "exceeds  such  Index". 

(3)  Section  215(iK2)<C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (I)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  as  clauses  (i)  and 
(11),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  clause  (II)"  In 
clause  (11)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "under  clause  (1)". 

(4)  Section  215(1)(2)(C)  of  such  Act.  as  In 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  by  striking  out 
"(II)". 

(5)  Section  215(1X4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  by  the  Coat-of -Living 
Adjustment  Reform  Act  of  1988"  after 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983". 

(8)  Section  215(lX5XAXi)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "because  the  wage 
percentage  Increase  was  less  than  3  percent" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "because  there 
was  no  wage  percentage  Increase  greater 
than  zero". 

(b)  EmcTivx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  base 
quarters  (as  defined  In  section  215(1X1XA) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  ending  on  or 
after  September  30, 1986. 


DKPARntxRT  OP  Health  and  HmtAii 
Sbrvicis,  Socxai.  Sicuritt  Ad- 
MimsnATioR, 

Baltimore,  MD,  Autnut  30.  IMS. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  report 
required  by  Section  2  of  Public  Law  08-804. 
That  law  requires  the  Office  of  the  Actuary, 
Social  Security  Administration,  to  "conduct 
a  study  of  improvements  which  might  be 
made  In  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLAl  provi- 
sions In  section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act .  .  ."  and  to  submit  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  the  study  to  your  Committee  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  September 
1. 1985. 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  98-804,  the  study 
included  the  following  specific  areas:  (1)  the 
long-term  effects  of  eliminating  the  "trig- 
ger" provision,  which  requires  that  the  cost 
of  living  have  increased  by  at  least  3  percent 
before  a  COLA  can  occur,  (2)  the  long-term 
effects  of  reducing  the  trigger  percentage 
from  3  percent  to  1  percent,  (3)  the  assumed 
distribution  of  future  aimual  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  and  (4)  an 
analysis  of  the  periods  currently  used  to 
measure  CPI  and  wage  increases  and  the 
long-term  effects  of  changing  such  periods 
so  as  to  make  the  COLA  noncumulatlve  for 
persons  who  become  eligible  for  benefits  In 
the  year  following  a  forgone  COLA,  or  to 
use  different  calendar  quarters. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  C.  BALLAimnrE, 

Chief  Actuary. 

Study  op  the  OASDI  Aotomatic  Cost-op- 
Liviifo-AsjusTMEifT  Provisions 
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I.  COLA'S  and  related  provisions  under 
present  law: 

A.  Current  operation  of  the  COLA. 

B.  COLA  trigger: 

1.  Direct  effect  on  benefit  levels. 

2.  Effect  on  earnings  base. 

3.  Effect  on  retirement  earnings  test 
exempt  amounts. 

4.  Net  effect  on  the  OASDI  program. 

II.  Possible  changes  to  the  trigger  provi- 
sion: 

A.  Assumed  distribution  of  future  annual 
Increases  In  the  CPI. 

B.  Effect  of  eliminating  trigger. 

C.  Effect  of  changing  the  trigger  percent- 
age to  1  percent. 

D.  Effect  of  eliminating  accumulation  of 
CPI  Increases  for  newly  eligible  benefici- 
aries. 

III.  Measurement  of  the  Increase  percent- 
ages: 

A.  Consumer  price  Index. 

B.  Average  wage  Index. 

C.  COLA  stabilizer  Implications, 
Appendix  A.  Copy  of  Public  Law  98-604. 

Section  2. 

Appendix  B.  Assumed  Distribution  of 
Future  Annual  Increases  in  the  CPI-W. 

Appendix  C.  Alternative  Wage  Indices  for 
the  COLA  Stabilizer  Provision, 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  has  been  prepared  as  required 
by  section  2  of  Public  Law  08-604,  enacted 
into  law  on  October  30.  1984,'  That  law  re- 


quires the  Office  of  the  Actuary,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  to  "conduct  a  study 
of  Improvements  which  might  be  made  In 
the  application  and  operation  of  the  ooat-of- 
living  adjustment  [COLAl  provisions  In  aee- 
tlon  216(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  .  .  ." 
and  to  submit  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
by  September  1,  1985.  In  accordance  with 
P.L.  98-604,  the  study  Included  the  follow- 
ing specific  areas:  (1)  the  long-term  effects 
of  eliminating  the  "trigger"  provision, 
which  requires  that  the  cost  of  living  have 
Increased  by  at  least  3  percent  before  a 
COLA  can  occur,  (2)  the  long-term  effects  of 
reducing  the  trigger  percentage  from  3  per- 
cent to  1  percent.  (3)  the  assumed  distribu- 
tion of  future  annual  changes  in  the  Com- 
sumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  and  (4)  an  analysis 
of  the  periods  currently  used  to  measure 
CPI  and  wage  Increases  and  the  long-term 
effects  of  changing  such  periods  so  as  to 
make  the  COLA  noncumulatlve  for  persona 
who  become  eligible  for  benefits  in  the  year 
following  a  foregone  COLA,  or  uae  different 
calendar  quarters. 

Section  I  of  this  study  Includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  current  COLA  provisions.  Sec- 
tions II  and  III  Include  analyses  of  possible 
changes  In  the  COLA  trigger  and  the  meas- 
urement of  the  increase  percentage  for  the 
COLA,  respectively.  Appendix  B  describes  In 
detail  the  method  used  for  projecting  the 
distribution  of  future  annual  increases  in 
the  CPI.  Appendix  C  describes  In  detail  the 
relative  merits  of  various  average-wage  Indi- 
ces In  the  context  of  the  COLA  "stabiliser" 
provision, 

/,  COLA  '*  and  related  provisions  under 
pruent  law 

A.  Current  Operation  of  the  COLA 
The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  up- 
dating, based  on  the  increase  in  average 
wages,  the  "bend  points"  of  the  formula 
used  to  determine  primary  insurance 
amounts  (PIAs),  as  of  each  January  for  per- 
sons becoming  newly  eligible  during  the  cal- 
endar year.  Adjustments  for  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living  after  initial  eligibility  are  pro- 
vided through  automatic  COLAs.  based  on 
the  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Work- 
ers (CPI-W-hereafter  referred  to  as  CPI).' 
Whenever  the  CPI  rises  by  3  percent  or 
more '  between  specified  base  periods— cur- 
rently, the  third  quarter  of  the  prior  year 
through  the  third  quarter  of  the  current 
year— a  COLA  is  provided.  If  the  CPI  rises 
by  less  than  3  percent  (or  declines)  during 
the  period,  a  COLA  Is  not  provided.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  COLA  will  be 
based  on  the  accumulated  Increase  In  the 
CPI  over  2  years. 

The  original  COLA  provisions,  enacted 
Into  law  in  1972,  provided  for  regular  auto- 
matic COLAs  effective  for  January  of  each 
year,  beginning  with  1975.  This  automatic 
procedure  was  modified  in  1973,  before  It 


■  See  Appendix  A  for  the  text  of  section  9. 


'  Under  the  "ftablllaer"  provision,  the  COLA  may 
be  based  on  the  Increase  In  averate  wtcM.  under 
certain  clrcumitanccf.  However,  based  on  the  inter- 
mediate (alternative  II-B)  iMumptloni  of  the  ItSS 
0A80I  Truatecf  Report,  the  itabltlaer  provision  Is 
not  expected  to  be  effective  until  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  at  the  earliest:  therefore,  thli  itudy 
asiumei  that  COLAs  will  be  baaed  on  the  CPI  only, 
except  when  dlaouaslng  the  stabUlaer  provlilon. 

■Because  Increase!  are  rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent,  an  unrounded  Increase  as 
low  as  3.98  percent  U  lufflclent  to  trisger  an  auto- 
matic COLA. 
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became  effective,  to  provide  COLAs  for 
June  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1975.  In 
1976  and  later,  the  June  COLAs  were  based 
on  the  change  in  the  CPI  from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  prior  year  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  in  which  the  COLA  was 
effective.  This  procedure  was  unchanged 
until  the  1983  amendments  delayed  both 
the  effective  date  (from  June  to  I>ecember, 
beginning  with  the  1983  COLA)  and  the 
measuring  period  (from  the  first  quarter  to 
the  third  quarter,  begltming  with  the  1984 
COLA). 

The  1983  amendments  also  contained  a 
provision  to  limit  future  COLAs  to  the 
lesser  of  the  increases  in  the  CPI  and  aver- 
age wages,  if  the  trust  fund  ratio— i.e.,  the 
level  of  assets  in  the  OASDI  trust  funds,  as 
a  percentage  of  annual  outgo— is  below  15.0 
percent,  for  1984-88.  or  below  20.0  percent, 
for  1989  and  later.  The  law  also  provides  for 
"catch-up"  benefit  increases  in  subsequent 
years  when  the  trust  fund  ratio  exceeds  32.0 
percent.  Such  catch-up  increases  would 
raise  the  benefit  levels  of  persons  whose 
COLAs  had  been  previously  limited  under 
the  stabilizer  provision  to  approximately 
the  level  at  which  they  would  have  been 
without  the  stabilizer.  On  the  basis  of  the 
intermediate  (alternative  II-B)  assumptions 
of  the  1985  OASDI  Tnistees  Report,  the 
trust  fund  ratio  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
applicable  threshold  level  until  the  middle 
of  the  next  century;  therefore,  the  stabilizer 
provision  is  not  expected  to  be  effective 
before  then,  at  the  earliest. 

B.  COLA  Trigger 

The  requirement  that  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease be  at  least  3  percent  before  a  COLA 
can  be  provided  is  generally  iuiown  as  the 
COLA  trigger.  A  trigger  was  included  in  the 
law  not  only  to  restrain  costs,  but  also  to 
avoid  the  administrative  complexities  associ- 
ated with  processing  benefit  increases  of 
small  magnitude.  When  the  original  COLA 
provisions  were  enacted  into  law  in  1972,  the 
Office  of  the  Actuary  was  assuming  that 
future  inflation  would  average  2.75  percent 
annually.  The  3-percent  trigger  level  was  se- 
lected so  that  automatic  COLAs  would  be 
provided  only  if  inflation  exceeded  that  av- 
erage rate.  In  the  mid-1970s,  however,  the 
rate  of  inflation  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and 
CPI  increases  have  exceeded  the  3-percent 
trigger  in  every  year  since  the  COLA  provi- 
sions became  effective,  in  1975. 

In  1984,  however,  the  CPI  rose  quite 
slowly,  and  concern  was  raised  that  the  3- 
percent  trigger  would  not  be  met.*  Also,  as 
discussed  later,  current  economic  assump- 
tions imply  that  CPI  increases  will  not 
exceed  the  trigger  about  one-third  of  the 
time.  The  effects  of  not  reaching  the  trigger 
on  OASDI  benefit  amounts  and  program  fi- 
nancing are  of  considerable  interest. 

Whenever  any  future  increase  in  the  CPI 
is  less  than  3.0  percent,  there  will  be  several 
effects,  under  present  law.  which  can  be 
classified  as  follows:  (I)  the  direct  effect  on 
benefit  levels  of  beneficaries  who  (a)  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  for  the  December 
for  which  no  COLA  is  provided,  or  (b) 
become  eligible  in  the  following  calendar 
year,  (2)  the  effect  on  the  earnings  base; 
and  (3)  the  effect  on  the  retirement  earn- 
ings test  exempt  amounts.  These  three  ef- 
fects are  discussed  below. 


•  In  fact,  the  CPI  Increase  did  exceed  the  trigger 
percentage:  the  COLA  effective  for  December  1984 
was  3.5  percent.  This  and  the  3.5-percent  COLA  for 
December  1983  have  been  the  smallest  automatic 
COLAs. 


1.  Direct  Effect  on  Benefit  Levels 
The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  not 
having  an  automatic  COLA  triggered  in  a 
given  year  is  that  benefits  payable  for  the 
12-month  period  beginning  with  December 
of  that  year  will  not  be  updated  to  reflect 
the  change  in  the  cost  of  living  for  persons 
who  are  then  eligible  for  benefits.  This  laclc 
of  updating  is  temporary;  however,  the 
automatic  COLA  for  the  following  Decem- 
ber will  use  the  same  prior  quarter  as  a 
base,  thus  accumulating  the  change  in  the 
CPI  which  was  temporarily  forgone  due  to 
the  trigger  provision.  This  2-year  CPI  in- 
crease would  generally  be  sufficient  to  trig- 
ger a  COLA  for  the  following  year. 

The  fact  that  the  first  automatic  COLA 
after  one  or  more  prior  COLAs  have  been 
foregone  is  based  on  the  accumulated 
change  in  the  CPI  over  more  than  a  1-year 
period,  however,  creates  a  distortion  for  per- 
sons who  first  become  eligible  in  the  year 
that  the  "accumulated"  COLA  becomes  ef- 
fective. These  beneficiaries  receive,  in  their 
first  COLA,  an  adjustment  for  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  occurred  not  only  for 
the  time  after  initial  eligibility,  but  also  for 
one  or  more  years  prior  to  initial  eligibility. 
The  accumulated  adjustment  for  the  year<s) 
prior  to  initial  eligibility  is  most  liliely  to  be 
positive— up  to  2.9  percent— resulting  in  a 
larger  increase  in  the  benefit  level  than 
would  be  needed  to  maintain  purchasing 
power.  The  accumulated  adjustment  for 
year(s)  prior  to  initial  eligibility  could  be 
negative  (though  rarely),  resulting  in  a 
smaller  increase  than  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  purchasing  (wwer.  In  both  cases, 
the  effect  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  COLA  provision.  This  matter 
is  discussed  further  in  subsection  II.D. 

The  financial  consequences  for  the 
OASDI  program  of  the  two  direct  benefit 
effects  described  above— forgoing  the  COLA 
in  the  first  year  and  paying  inappropriate 
COLAs  to  newly  eligible  beneficiaries  in  the 
subsequent  year— are  in  opposite  directions 
and,  in  the  long  run,  very  nearly  offset  each 
other.  The  lower  benefit  level— than  that 
which  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
trigger  provision— for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  with  December  for  all  persons 
then  eligible,  results  in  an  immediate,  sub- 
stantial savings  to  ihe  OASDI  program, 
almost  all  of  which  occurs  in  the  first  calen- 
dar year.  The  generally  higher  benefit  level 
for  all  future  months,  beginning  with  the 
following  December  for  those  who  become 
newly  eligible  during  the  year  following  the 
forgone  COLA,  results  in  small  annual  cost 
increases  which  continue  for  many  years 
into  the  future.  Expressed  as  percentages  of 
taxable  payroll,  the  1-year  savings  and  the 
many  years  of  small  additional  cost  eventu- 
ally roughly  offset  each  other.  Because 
long-range  actuarial  estimates  are  limited  to 
a  75-year  valuation  period,  some  of  the 
years  with  small  additional  cost  resulting 
from  forgone  COLAs  between  2030  and  2059 
will  not  be  included  in  current  long-range 
estimates.  Thus,  the  long-range  estimate 
does  not  fully  reflect  the  cost. 

2.  Effect  on  Earnings  Base 
Section  230(a)  of  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quires that  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  (generally  referred  to  as  the  earnings 
base)  be  increased  (based  on  the  change  in 
the  average  wage)  effective  with  the  year 
following  a  year  in  which  an  automatic 
COLA  becomes  effective.  (The  earnings  base 
cannot  be  reduced,  under  present  law.)  If  no 
automatic  COLA  becomes  effective  for  De- 
cember of  a  year,  the  law  does  not  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  base  for  the  following 


year.  The  next  increase  in  the  earnings  base 
will,  however,  reflect  the  accumulated  in- 
crease in  the  average  wage. 

The  financial  Impact  of  delaying  the  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  base  for  a  given  year 
is  a  significant  reduction  in  the  taxable  pay- 
roll for  that  year.  This  is  generally  only  a  l- 
year  effect,  however,  because  the  increase  in 
the  earnings  base  for  the  following  ytar  re- 
flects the  accumulated  change  in  avi-rage 
wages.  The  reduction  in  taxable  payroll,  and 
thus  in  income  to  the  OASDI  program  for  a 
year  in  which  the  base  is  not  increased, 
would  eventually  be  partially  offset  by 
lower  benefit  levels  for  workers  who  had 
earnings  above  the  base  in  that  year.  These 
earnings  would  have  been  at  least  partially 
covered  and  credited  for  benefit-computa- 
tion purposes  if  the  base  had  been  In- 
creased. This  partial  offset  would  be  insig- 
nificant for  several  years  because  it  would 
not  be  realized  until  the  affected  workers 
become  eligible  for  benefits.  Much  of  this 
partial  offset  would  occur  after  the  end  of 
the  75-year  long-range  period,  for  years 
after  2000  in  which  the  base  would  not  be 
increased.  Even  if  the  valuation  were  not 
limited,  however,  the  offset  would  be  only 
partial  because  the  workers  who  would  be 
affected— those  with  high  earnings— gener- 
ally have  high  l)enefit  levels,  with  a  margin- 
al PIA-formula  factor  of  15  {lercent.  Thus, 
relatively  little  reduction  in  benefit  levels 
would  result  from  not  increasing  the  base. 

3.  Effect  of  Retirement  Earnings  Test 
Exempt  Amounts 

Section  203(f)<8)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requires  that  the  exempt  amounts  for 
the  retirement  earnings  test  be  increased 
(based  on  the  change  in  the  average  wage), 
effective  with  the  year  following  a  year  in 
which  an  automatic  COLA  becomes  effec- 
tive. (The  exempt  amounts  caimot  be  re- 
duced, under  present  law.)  When  no  auto- 
matic COLA  becomes  effective,  the  law  does 
not  provide  for  such  increase,  although  as 
with  the  earnings  base,  the  next  increase  in 
the  exempt  amounts  is  cumulative. 

The  long-range  effect  on  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram of  delaying  the  increase  of  the  exempt 
amounts  when  no  COLA  is  triggered  is  neg- 
ligible, for  two  reasons.  First,  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  receive  lower  benefits 
for  the  year  in  which  the  exempt  amounts 
are  not  increased  is  relatively  small.  Second, 
the  reduction  in  benefit  payments  for  that 
year  would  be  partially  or  completely  offset 
by  higher  benefit  payments  In  later  years. 
These  higher  benefit  payments  would  be 
caused  by  adjustments  of  actuarial  reduc- 
tion factors  and  the  additional  delayed  re- 
tirement credits  that  would  result  from  the 
withholding  of  more  benefits  for  the  year  in 
which  the  exempt  amounts  were  not  in- 
creased. 

4.  Net  effect  on  the  OASDI  program 
The  combined  effect  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned implications  of  the  current  COLA 
trigger  is  a  small  long-term  cost.  This  is  due 
to  the  unintended  Increase  in  purchasing 
power  that  would  apply  to  the  benefits  for 
persons  who  become  eligible  in  the  year 
after  a  COLA  is  forgone.  As  noted  above, 
the  cost  of  those  increases  roughly  offset 
the  savings  that  occur  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  forgone  COLA.  If  this 
problem  were  corrected,  the  trigger  provi- 
sion would  result  in  a  small  long-term  sav- 
ings. 

//.  Possible  Changes  to  the  Trigger  Provision 

This  section  analyzes  the  possible  changes 

to  the  trigger  provision  specifically  men- 
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tioned  in  P.L.  98-604.  The  effect  of  such 
changes,  however,  can  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  an  assimied  distribution  of  future 
increases  in  the  CPI.  Thus,  the  actuarial  as- 
sumptions are  described  first,  then  the  spe- 
cific proposals  are  analyzed. 
A.  Assumed  Distribution  of  Future  Annual 
Increases  in  CPI 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  average 
level  of  future  annual  Increases  in  the  CPI 
is  assumed  to  be  4.0  percent— the  level  as- 
sumed for  the  Intermediate  (alternative  II- 
B)  assumptions  of  the  1985  OASDI  Trustees 
Report.  Since  1913— the  first  year  for  which 
data  are  available— the  CPI  has  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  3.3  percent.  For 
the  more  recent  30-year  period  ending  in 
1984,  however,  the  average  annual  Increase 
has  been  larger— 4.6  percent.  This  is  com- 
posed of  average  annual  increases  of  3.1  per- 
cent for  the  20-year  period  ending  in  1974, 
and  7.6  percent  for  the  10-year  period 
ending  in  1984. 

The  longer-term  past  experience,  com- 
bined with  recent  success  in  controlling  in- 
flation in  the  U.S.  economy,  suggest  that 
the  high  levels  of  Inflation  experienced 
during  the  1970s  and  the  early  19808  are  not 
indicative  of  future  average  Inflation  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  low  3.2- 
percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  from  1982 
through  1984  is  not  likely  to  be  sustained  In- 
definitely. Therefore,  an  average  annual 
CPI  increase  of  4.0  percent  is  considered  to 
be  a  reasonable  long-range  assumption. 

The  future  distribution  of  annual  in- 
creases in  the  CPI  for  individual  years  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  Based  on  the 
analysis  presented  therein,  the  probability 
that  the  increase  in  the  CPI  for  a  given 
future  year  will  be  less  than  3.0  percent  is 
estimated  to  be  33  percent:  the  probability 
that  the  increase  will  be  less  than  1.0  per- 
cent is  estimated  to  be  7  percent;  and  the 
probability  that  a  given  future  year  will  ex- 
perience deflation  (i.e.,  a  decrease  in  the 
CPI)  is  estimated  to  be  3  percent. 

B.  Effect  of  Eliminating  the  Trigger 

The  persent  of  COLA  provisions  allow  for 
only  Increases  in  benefits.  If  the  CPI  actual- 
ly declined  for  a  measuring  period,  this 
would  not  affect  benefits  immediately,  but 
would  reduce  the  subsequent  COLA,  as  de- 
scribed previously.  For  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lyzing elimination  of  the  trigger,  the  proce- 
dure for  reflecting  decreases  in  the  CPI  is 
assumed  to  remain  unchanged,  but  increases 
as  small  as  0.1  percent  (after  rounding  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  would 
result  in  a  COLA  being  paid. 

Permanent  elimination  of  the  trigger,  as 
described  above,  effective  for  the  December 
1986  COLA,  would  result  in  a  net  long-range 
savings  to  the  OASDI  program  of  0.02  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll,  based  on  the  inter- 
mediate (alternative  II-B)  assumptions  of 
the  1985  Trustees  Report.  The  estimated 
net  savings  consist  of  (1)  a  savings  of  0.02 
percent  of  payroll  from  the  effect  on  the 
earnings  base,  (2)  a  cost  of  0.08  percent  of 
payroll  from  higher  benefits  during  the  12 
months  after  each  COLA  of  0.1  to  2.9  per- 
cent, inclusive,  and  (3)  a  savings  of  0.07  per- 
cent of  payroll  from  the  elimination  of  un- 
intended accumulations  of  CPI  increases  for 
beneficiaries  who  become  eligible  in  the 
year  following  such  a  COLA.  (The  net  effect 
differs  from  the  sum  of  the  components  be- 
cause of  rounding.)  If  the  unintended  accu- 
mulations for  newly  eligible  beneficiaries 
were  eliminated  separately  (see  subsection 
D),  then  subsequent  elimination  of  the  trig- 
ger would  have  an  incremental  net  cost  of 
0.06  percent  of  payroll. 


If  the  trigger  were  eliminated,  the  proba- 
bility of  not  having  a  COLA  In  any  given 
year  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Yean  with- 
out COLAs  would  still  oocur,  however, 
during  Infrequent  periods  of  deflation  or  no 
increase  in  the  CPI,  which  are  expected  to 
occur  about  3  percent  of  the  time,  based  on 
the  intermediate  (alternative  II-B)  assump- 
tions of  the  1985  Trustees  Report. 

C.  Effect  of  Changing  the  Trigger 
Percentage  to  1.0  Percent 

Under  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  COLA 
trigger  percentage  from  3.0  percent  to  1,0 
percent,  no  COLA  would  occur— i.e.,  the  CPI 
increase  would  be  leas  than  1.0  percent— 
about  7  percent  of  the  time.  This  would 
result  In  a  net  long-range  savings  to  the 
OASDI  program  of  0.01  percent  of  taxable 
payroll,  based  on  the  intermediate  (alterna- 
tive II-B)  assumptions  of  the  1985  Trustees 
Report.  The  estimated  net  savings  consist  of 
the  same  three  elements  described  above  for 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  trigger;  the 
separate  effect  of  each  element  is  slightly 
smaller  in  magnitude  than  the  value  shown 
for  the  previous  proposal.  Reduction  of  the 
trigger  percentage  to  1.0  percent  after  sepa- 
rate elimination  of  the  unintended  accumu- 
lations for  newly  eligible  beneficiaries  (see 
below)  would  have  an  incremental  net  cost 
of  0.06  percent  of  payroll. 
D.  Effect  of  Eliminating  Accumulation  of 

CPI  Increases  for  Newly  Eligible  Benefici- 
aries 

For  a  beneficiary  becoming  newly  eligible 
during  a  year,  the  benefit  level  Is  computed 
using  the  PIA  formula  updated  for  January 
of  that  year.  The  resulting  benefit  level  is 
generally  Increased  by  automatic  COLAs 
each  Decemkier,  starting  with  the  year  of 
eligibility.  If  the  trigger  provision  results  In 
no  COLA  being  effective  for  the  December 
prior  to  the  year  of  eligibility,  however, 
then  the  change  in  CPI  is  accumulated,  and 
the  COLA  for  the  year  of  eligibility  is  based 
on  a  2-year  increase  in  the  CPI.  This  gener- 
ally would  result  in  an  unintended  perma- 
nent Increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  benefit  to  a  level  higher  than  that  of 
the  initial  benefit.*  Elimination  of  this  unin- 
tended Increase,  while  retaining  the  present 
3.0-percent  trigger  level,  would  result  In  a 
long-range  savings  to  the  OASDI  program 
of  0.07  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  based  on 
the  intermediate  (alternative  II-B)  assump- 
tions of  the  198S  Trustees  Report. 

Eliminating  the  unintended  accumulation 
of  CPI  increases  for  newly  eligible  persons 
would  require  separate  COLAs  to  t>e  applied 
for  December  of  the  year  following  a  for- 
gone COLA.  The  COLA  based  on  the  accu- 
mulated CPI  increase  would  apply  to  those 
beneficiaries  who  were  eligible  when  the 
COLA  was  forgone,  and  a  separate  COLA 
without  the  accumulation  would  apply  to 
those  beneficiaries  who  became  eligible 
after  the  COLA  was  forgone. 

If  the  COLA  trigger  percentage  were  not 
changed  from  the  present  level  of  3.0  per- 
cent, COLAs  would  be  forgone  and  the  re- 
sulting unintended  Increases  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  l>enefitB  for  subsequently  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries  would  occur  about  one- 
third  of  the  time,  based  on  the  intermediate 
(alternative  II-B)  assumptions  of  the  1986 
Trustees  Report.  These  unintended  accumu- 
lations of  CPI  changes  would  occur  less  fre- 
quently if  the  trigger  percentage  were  re- 


*The  accumulation  of  CPI  changes  would  result 
In  a  decrease  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  bene- 
fit If  a  decrease  In  the  CPI  were  to  occur.  This  Is  as- 
sumed to  occur  about  3  percent  of  the  time. 


duced  to  1.0  percent  or  eliminated.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  unintended  accumulations  after 
reduction  to  1.0  percent  or  elimination  of 
the  trigger  would  have  a  negligible  long- 
range  effect. 

///.  Meaturement  of  the  Incrtau 
Percentagu 

The  current  method  for  determining  the 
COLA  generally  makes  use  of  the  CPI  (spe- 
ciflcally.  as  noted  earlier,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers-CPI-W).  Under  certain 
circumstances  related  to  the  stabilizer  provi- 
sion, the  COLA  may  be  based  on  the  In- 
crease in  the  88A  average  wage  index 
(AWI),  (The  stabiliser  provision  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  effective  before  well  into  the 
next  century,  at  the  earliest,  as  dlacuMed  in 
subsection  I.A.)  The  AWI  is  also  used  to 
Index  a  number  of  other  Social  Security 
program  amounts.  Including  the  earning! 
base,  the  PIA-formula  bend  points,  and  the 
exempt  amounts  under  the  retirement  earn- 
ings teat. 

The  COLA  is  generally  equal  to  the  In- 
crease In  the  CPI  from  the  third  quarter  of 
the  prior  year  through  the  third  quarter  of 
the  current  year,  If  the  stabilizer  provision 
were  to  be  effective,  the  COLA  could  be 
based  on  the  increase  in  the  AWI  from  the 
second  preceding  year  to  the  year  preceding 
the  current  year. 

A.  Consumer  Price  Index 

The  CPI  is  produced  and  published  on  a 
monthly  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLB).  Department  of  Labor.  The 
CPI  measures  changes  in  the  price  of  a 
fixed  market  basket  of  goods  and  services. 
Changes  In  purchase  patterns  which  might 
occur  for  workers  depending  upon  current 
wage  and  price  levels  are  not  reflected.  The 
fixed-marliet-basket  concept  assumes  con- 
sistent purchasing  patterns,  both  during  rel- 
atively bad  economic  periods  when  workers 
may  be  downgrading  purchases  due  to  lower 
wages,  and  during  good  economic  periods 
when  workers  may  be  upgrading  purchiMi 
due  to  higher  wages.  Basing  COLAs  on  the 
CPI,  which  uses  a  fixed  market  basket,  is 
consistent  with  the  OASDI  program  goal  of 
maintaining  the  purchasing  power  of  bene- 
fits. The  CPI  for  each  month  Is  available 
before  the  end  of  the  following  month.  The 
September  CPI  is.  therefore,  available  by 
the  end  of  October,  In  time  to  be  used  In  de- 
termining the  COLA  effective  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  index  is  not  revised 
after  release. 

The  CPI-W,  which  is  used  for  determining 
the  COLA,  represents  the  consumption  pat- 
terns of  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical 
workers,  or  roughly  40  percent  of  the  nonln- 
stltutlonallzed  civilian  population.  The  CPI 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U)  Is  also 
published  by  BLB.  The  biggest  difference - 
between  the  CPl-U  and  the  CPI-W  U  in  the 
covered  population.  The  CPI-U  covers  all 
urban  consumers,  including  a  large  propor- 
tion of  OASDI  beneficiaries,  while  the  CPI- 
W  covers  only  urban  wage  earners  and  cleri- 
cal workers,  thus  Including  few  benefici- 
aries. 

The  primary  reason  that  the  CPI-U  Is  not 
used  for  COLA  determinations  is  that  It  did 
not  exist  when  the  original  COLA  provi- 
sions were  enacted  In  1972.  Because  of  Its 
more  comprehensive  coverage  the  CPI-U 
would  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  CPI-W  for 
determining  COLAs.  Analysis  of  past  experi- 
ence, however,  provides  no  reason  to  expect 
significant  differences  In  the  COLAs  that 
would  result  from  using  the  CPI-U,  as  com- 
pared to  those  using  the  CPI-W. 
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In  general,  the  current  thlrd-quarter-to- 
third-quarter  basis  used  to  measure  CPI  in- 
creases seems  to  be  optimal  in  most  re- 
spects. The  use  of  an  earlier  quarter  would 
detract  from  the  goal  of  reflecting  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  on  a  timely  basis,  al- 
though it  would  provide  more  time  for  the 
administrative  procedures  needed  to  effec- 
tuate a  COLA:  the  use  of  a  later  period  is  a 
practical  impossibility  at  the  present  time 
because  those  administrative  procedures  re- 
quire all  of  the  time  available  between  the 
date  when  the  COLA  can  be  determined  and 
when  it  is  effective. 

B.  Average  Wage  Index 
The  AWI  is  produced  aimually  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  average  annual  amount  of  wage 
and  salary  earnings  per  person  who  worked 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  Since  1978, 
AWI  values  have  been  based  on  IRS  data 
from  income  tax  returns  and  the  attached 
W-2  forms.  Thus,  the  AWI  for  a  given  year 
is  not  available  untU  October  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  AWI  represents  all  wage  and 
salary  workers;  all  persons  with  net  self-em- 
ployment earnings  and  no  wages  are  ex- 
cluded. In  the  past,  the  AWI  has  generally 
been  based  on  about  96  percent  of  the  tax 
returns  that  are  ultimately  processed  for  a 
year.  Of  course,  a  small  number  of  workers 
who  do  not  file  returns  are  excluded.  The 
AWI  is  not  revised  after  release. 

The  AWI  measures  changes  in  average 
wage  levels,  including  the  effects  of  changes 
in  hourly  wage  rates,  full-time  versus  part- 
time  status,  the  average  proportion  of  the 
year  during  which  workers  are  employed, 
and  the  mix  of  employment  by  type  of  job, 
establishment,  and  industry.  Unlike  the 
fixed-market-basket  approach  used  for  the 
CPI,  the  AWI  reflects  the  dynamic  nature 
of  employment.  Because  of  its  complete  cov- 
erage, lack  of  revision,  and  sensitivity  to  the 
dynamics  of  employment,  the  AWI  is  an  ex- 
cellent index  for  updating  the  earnings  base 
and  other  wage-indexed  program  amounts. 
Should  the  stabilizer  provision  ever  operate, 
however,  the  lack  of  timeliness  of  the  AWI 
could  produce  unintended  results,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

C.  COLA  Stabilizer  Implications 
The  stabilizer  provision  is  intended  to 
limit  the  rise  in  OASDI  benefits,  when  the 
trust  fund  ratio  is  low,  to  roughly  the  rise  in 
the  contributions  used  to  finance,  to  a  large 
extent,  those  benefits.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
vision can  act  to  limit  the  COLA  to  the 
lesser  of  the  CPI  increase  and  the  average- 
wage  increase.  The  use  of  the  AWI,  howev- 
er, to  measure  the  increase  in  the  average 
wage  involves  a  significant  inconsistency  in 
the  measuring  periods. 

The  difference  between  the  midpoint  of 
the  AWI  measuring  period— January  1  of 
the  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which  the 
COLA  becomes  effective— and  the  midpoint 
of  the  CPI  measuring  period— February  15 
of  the  year  the  COLA  becomes  effective— is 
13.5  months.  This  13.5-month  difference  be- 
tween the  midpoints  of  the  measuring  peri- 
ods creates  a  distinct  possibility  of  either 
not  limiting  the  COLA  under  the  stabilizer 
provision  when  such  limitation  is  warranted, 
or  limiting  the  COLA  when,  in  fact,  the  CPI 
has  not  risen  more  rapidly  than  average 
wages  for  any  recent  year.  A  closer  align- 
ment of  the  measuring  periods  for  the  CPI 
and  the  average  wage  would  increase  the 
probability  that  the  stabilizer  provision— if 
it  is  ever  needed— will  properly  fulfill  its  in- 
tended purpose. 

The  potential  problem  in  the  context  of 
the  COLA  stabilizer  provision  caused  by  the 


significant  difference  between  the  measur- 
ing periods  for  the  CPI  and  the  AWI  could 
be  alleviated  by  changing  the  measuring 
period  for  the  CPI  to  approximate  more 
closely  that  for  the  AWI.  This  would  be  det- 
rimental, however,  to  the  primary  goal  of 
providing  a  timely  reflection  of  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living,  during  the  vast  majority 
of  the  time  when  the  COLA  is  based  on  the 
CPI  only. 

As  described  previously,  the  primary 
shortcoming  of  the  SSA  average  wage  index 
(AWI)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
COLA  under  the  stabilizer  provision  is  the 
13.5-month  difference  between  the  mid- 
points of  the  CPI  measuring  period  and  the 
average-wage  measuring  period.  The  BLS 
produces  several  wage  indices  that  would 
result  In  little  or  no  lag  between  the  CPI 
and  the  average-wage  measuring  periods. 
Most  of  these  indices  are  subject  to  later  re- 
vision, however,  making  them  unsuitable  for 
use  in  determining  the  COLA.  The  BLS  Em- 
ployment Cost  Index  (ECI),  however,  is  not 
subject  to  revision  and,  used  effectively, 
would  provide  a  significant  improvement  in 
timeliness  over  the  AWI  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  average-wage  increase  under 
the  stabilizer  provision. 

Appendix  C  discusses  in  detail  the  advan- 
tage and  disadvantages  of  using  the  ECI, 
rather  than  the  AWI,  in  the  context  of  the 
stabilizer.  Although  the  ECI  would  provide 
a  more  timely  measure  than  the  current 
AWI,  this  advantage  is  not  important  in  the 
choice  of  a  wage  index  for  adjusting  the 
earnings  base,  the  PIA-formula  bend  points, 
and  other  wage-indexed  program  amounts. 
The  AWI  is  considered  to  be  the  best  choice 
for  these  adjustments  because  of  its  essen- 
tially complete  coverage  of  wage  and  salary 
workers.  If  the  timeliness  criterion  were 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
context  of  the  stabilizer  provision,  and  the 
ECI  were  sut)stituted  for  the  AWI.  no  prob- 
lems would^  result  from  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency that  would  be  introduced  by  using 
the  ECI  for  one  purpose  under  the  law, 
while  using  the  AWI  for  all  other  purposes 
involving  wage  indexing. 

Appendix  A 

PUBLIC  LAW  98-604— OCT.  30,  1984—98  STAT. 
3161 

Sec.  2.  The  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  improvements  which  might 
be  made  in  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  provisions  in 
section  215<i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
giving  particular  attention  to— 

(1)  the  long-term  effects  of  altogether 
eliminating  the  COLA  trigger  (the  provision 
which  requires  that  the  CPI  increase  per- 
centage (or  the  wage  increase  percentage) 
reach  a  specified  level  in  order  to  trigger  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  benefits): 

(2)  the  long-term  effects  of  reducing  the 
level  of  the  COLA  trigger  from  3  per 
centum  to  1  per  centum; 

(3)  long-term  assumptions  (explained  in 
detail)  concerning  the  frequency  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  applicable  increase  per- 
centage would  be  less  than  3  per  centum, 
the  frequency  of  instances  in  which  such 
percentage  would  be  less  than  1  per  centum, 
and  the  frequency  of  deflationary  periods  in 
which  there  would  be  no  increase  in  such 
percentage;  and 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  period  currently 
being  used  to  measure  CPI  and  wage  in- 
creases, and  the  long-term  effects  of  chang- 
ing such  period  so  as  to  make  it  noncumula- 
tive  or  to  use  different  calendar  quarters. 


The  Office  of  the  Actuary  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  on  or  before 
September  1,  1985,  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  the  study  conducted  under  this 
section. 
Approved  October  30, 1984. 

APPENDIX  B.  ASSUMED  DISTRIBUTION  OP  rUTUHK 
ANNUAL  INCREASES  IN  THE  CPI-W 

The  basis  for  developing  the  distribution 
of  future  annual  Increases  in  the  CPI-W 
(around  the  4.0-percent  average  annual  in- 
crease assumed  for  the  intermediate  alter- 
native II-B  estimates  In  the  1985  Trustees 
Report)  is  analysis  of  the  actual  annual 
change  from  the  third  calendar  quarter  of 
the  prior  year  through  the  third  calendar 
quarter  to  the  current  year,  for  1952 
through  1983.  This  period  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  represents  a  reasonable  range  of 
future  experience  and  follows  a  fairly 
smooth  trend  line.  Although  the  change  In 
the  homeownership  component  of  the  CPI- 
W  from  a  homeowners'-cost  basis  to  a 
rental-equivalency  basis,  starting  with  1985, 
was  a  significant  change,  the  historical 
series  of  the  CPI  is  the  best  available  con- 
sistent series  upon  which  to  develop  a  distri- 
bution. 

Chart  1  Illustrates  the  series  of  armual 
changes  in  the  CPI  for  1952  through  1983, 
along  with  the  trend  line  '  based  on  the  his- 
torical series.  The  variation  in  the  annual 
rates  of  increase  was  analyzed  relative  to 
the  trend  line,  which  therefore  represents 
the  "underlying"  rate  of  increase  in  the  CPI 
through  the  period,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  underlying  future  rate  of  increase  in  the 
CPI  is  represented  as  a  constant  4.0  percent 
for  alternative  II-B.  Thus,  historical  annual 
deviations  are  calculated  as  the  differences 
between  the  actual  CPI  increases  and  the 
"expected"  ones,  as  shown  by  the  trend  line. 

Chart  2  illustrates  the  cumulative  distri- 
bution function  (CDF)  of  future  CPI  in- 
creases, based  on  the  historical  series  of  de- 
viations, as  defined  above.  For  each  possible 
value,  the  CDF  represents  the  probability 
that  the  CPI  increase  for  a  given  year  will 
be  less  than  or  equal  to  that  value.  Chart  2 
also  shows  a  smooth  curve  that  was  fitted  to 
the  actual  CDF  derived  directly  from  the 
data.  This  "theoretical"  CDF  was  used  to 
represent  the  future  distribution  of  CPI  In- 
creases for  developing  estimates  of  the  fi- 
nancial effect  on  the  OASDI  program  of 
modifying  the  COLA  trigger.  This  theoreti- 
cal C^F  is  fairly  close  to  a  normal  distribu- 
tion, but  it  provides  a  better  fit  to  the  data, 
especially  in  the  critical  range  from  1  to  4 
percentage  points  below  the  underlying 
trend. 

[Charts  not  reproducible  for  the  Record.] 

Table  B.l  presents  the  actual  percentage 
changes  in  the  CPI  for  1952  through  1983, 
the  underlying  rate  as  shown  by  the  trend 
line,  and  the  armual  deviations.  Table  B.2 
presents  the  probabilities  of  having  an 
annual  CPI  increase  in  various  intervals. 
These  probabilities  were  calculated  based  on 
the  theoretical  CDF  described  above  and  an 
underlying  rate  of  increase  of  4.0  percent 
per  year,  as  was  assumed  for  the  intermedi- 
ate (alternative  II-B)  assumptions  of  the 
1985  Trustees  Report. 

■  The  trend  line  was  determined  using  re- 
gression techniques  that  minimize  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  differences  between 
the  actual  and  the  "expected"  values  of  the 
dependent  variable— in  this  case,  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  the  CPI. 


TABLE  B.1.-ACTUAL  AND  EXPECTED  PERCENTAGE 
CHANGES  IN  THE  CPI,  1952-83 
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■  Incnw  in  tmtft  CPI  trom  tM  tj/nnin  quitter  o<  prw  wir  tlinwgli 
ttinl  citoKtir  guirttr  of  yeir  Values  lor  the  CPI  ve  Uken  front  tM  Conwmer 
Price  Index  for  Uitan  Wap  Earners  and  Qerkal  Workers  (CPI-W)  sUrtini 
1978,  the  first  year  for  which  more  ttian  one  CPI  exisled. 

'Based  on  bend  line  throufh  actual  values  for  1952  thn»(h  1983 

Table  B.2.— Probability  dittribution  of 
future  annual  increases  in  the  CPI,  assum- 
ing a  4.0-percent  underlying  rate  of  in- 
crease 


Range  of  annual  in- 
crease in  CPI  (per- 
cent) 

Less  than  0.0 

PmbabUity  of 

increoM  in  the 

range' 

0.03 

0.0  to  0.9 

04 

1.0  to  1.9 

08 

2.0  to  2.9 

18 

3.0  to  3.9 

21 

4.0  to  4.9 

5.0  to  6.9 

12 

6.0  to  6.9 

07 

7.0  to  7.9 

06 

8.0  or  more 

04 

■  The  probability  distribution  shown  Is  based  on 
the  theoretli^  cumulative  distribution  (unction  Il- 
lustrated in  chart  2. 

APPENDIX  C.  ALTERNATIVE  AVERAGE-WAGE 
INDICES  rOR  THE  COLA  STABILIZER  PROVISION 

Section  III  of  this  paper  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  some  alternatives  to  the  current 
AWI  for  measuring  average-wage  increases 
for  the  purpose  of  the  stabilizer  provision. 
This  appendix  provides  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  alternative 
measures  of  average  wages  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  relative  to 
those  of  the  AWI. 

a.  Appropriateness— The  BLS  produces 
several  measures  of  average  hourly  and 
weekly  wages.  Most  are  subject  to  revision, 
however,  making  them  unsuitable  for  use  in 
determining  COLAs.  Neither  the  SSA  Aver- 
age Wage  Index  (AWI)  nor  the  BLS  Em- 
ployment Cost  Index  (ECI)  is  revised  after 
publication.  The  rest  of  this  appendix  fo- 
cuses on  those  two  measures  of  average 
wages. 

b.  Timeliness— The  ECI  Is  produced  four 
times  each  year,  reflecting  average  wage 
levels  during  the  months  of  March,  June. 
September,  and  December.  Each  value  is 


available  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  the  follow- 
ing month  and  is  not  subject  to  subsequent 
revision.  Therefore,  the  September  ECI  is 
available  by  the  end  of  October,  In  time  for 
use  in  determining  the  COLA. 

Measuring  the  ECI  average-wage  change 
for  September  of  the  year  of  a  COLA,  as 
compared  to  the  value  for  September  of  the 
prior  year,  would  result  in  a  small  difference 
between  the  CPI  and  average-wage  measur- 
ing periods.  An  exact  match  of  measuring 
periods  can  be  achieved  by  using  a  weighted 
average  of  the  ECI  values  for  June  &nd  Sep- 
tember (one-third  of  the  June  value,  plus 
two-thirds  of  the  September  value).  With 
this  approach,  the  comparison  of  changes  in 
CPI  and  the  average  wage  could  use  effec- 
tively the  same  measuring  periods,  resulting 
In  a  highly  accurate  measure  of  whether, 
and  by  how  much,  the  average-wage  in- 
crease is  less  than  the  increase  in  the  CPI. 

The  AWI  is  produced  on  an  annual  basis 
and  is  not  available  until  the  following  Oc- 
tober. The  difference  between  its  measuring 
period  and  that  of  the  CPI  is  13.5  months 
(see  subsection  III.C  of  this  report). 

c.  Coverage— The  ECI  is  currently  based 
on  a  survey  of  about  2,900  establishments, 
which  employ  about  3.5  million  workers. 
Starting  June  1981.  the  index  represents  all 
private  plus  State  and  local  government 
wage  and  salary  workers,  or  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  workers.  The  AWI  covers 
almost  all  wage  and  salary  workers  (see  sub- 
section III.B). 

d.  Comparison  of  results— Table  C.l  pre- 
sents a  comparison  of  historical  percentage 
changes  in  the  CPI  and  changes  in  the  AWI 
and  ECI.  In  each  case,  the  changes  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  appropriate  for  deter- 
mining the  COLA.  For  ease  of  comparison, 
the  present-law  effective  date  of  December 
is  assumed  for  automatic  COLAs  for  all  his- 
torical years. 

Percentage  changes  in  the  ECI  of  wages 
and  salaries  are  shown  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive ECI  (column  2),  which  includes  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  ECI  which  includes  the 
private  sector  only  (column  3).  Changes  for 
the  less  comprehensive  private-sector  ECI 
are  shown  only  because  so  few  values  are 
available  for  the  more  comprehensive  ECI. 
which  has  been  produced  only  since  June 
1981. 

Table  C.2  presents  a  historical  comparison 
of  the  differences  between  the  increases  in 
the  CPI  and  in  the  average  wage,  based  on 
the  various  wage  indices  included  in  table 
C.l.  Negative  values  in  table  C.2  Indicate 
years  for  which  the  stabilizer  provision 
would  have  caused  the  COLA  to  be  based  on 
the  average-wage  increase,  instead  of  on  the 
CPI  increase,  if  the  applicable  trust  fund 
ratio  were  below  the  stabilizer  threshold. 

For  4  of  the  8  years  in  the  period  1977- 
1984,  the  wage  increase  was  less  than  the 
CPI  increase  (i.e.,  the  value  in  table  C.2  is 
negative)  for  each  of  the  average- wage  indi- 
ces. The  amount  by  which  the  average-wage 
increase  is  lower,  however,  varies  signifi- 
cantly because  of  the  different  timing  and 
coverage  of  the  Indices. 

e.  Conclusion— Based  solely  on  the  numer- 
ical results  of  the  past,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  either  of  the  suitable  average-wage  in- 
dices would  be  the  best  for  use  in  determin- 
ing the  COLA  when  the  stabilizer  provision 
Is  involved.  Rather,  any  preference  should 
be  based  on  the  appropriateness  of  the 
timing  and  coverage  of  these  average-wage 
indices. 

The  13.5-month  difference  between  the 
midpoints  of  the  CPI   and  average-wage 


measuring  periods  asioclated  with  the  AWI 
involves  a  significant  problem  of  timeliness 
in  determining  the  COLA.  If  the  stabilizer 
provision  Is  ever  effective,  the  crucial  com- 
parison between  the  CPI  and  the  average- 
wage  increases  would  be  baaed  on  inconsist- 
ent measuring  periods,  with  the  possible 
result  that  either  the  average  wage  might 
appear  to  be  rising  more  slowly  than  the 
CPI  when  it  is  not,  or  the  average  wage 
might  not  appear  to  be  rising  more  slowly 
than  the  CPI  when  it  is.  Thus,  the  compari- 
son between  the  CPI  and  the  average-wage 
Increases  using  the  AWI  would  be  an  unreli- 
able Indicator  of  the  relative  rates  of  change 
in  prices  and  average  wages.  In  contrast,  ef- 
fective use  of  the  ECI  can  reduce  the  differ- 
ence In  measuring  periods  of  zero. 

The  use  of  the  ECI,  rather  than  the  AWI, 
would  represent  a  significant  Improvement 
in  timeliness,  for  the  purpose  of  the  stabiliz- 
er provision,  only.  The  AWI,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  completeness  of  coverage, 
which  Is  a  much  more  important  consider- 
ation for  indexing  the  OASDI  eamingi 
base,  the  PIA-formula  bend  points,  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test  exempt  amounts,  and 
other  wage-indexed  program  amounts.  If 
the  timeliness  criterion  was  considered  to  be 
more  important  in  the  context  of  the  stabi- 
lizer provision,  and  the  ECI  were  substitut- 
ed for  the  AWI.  the  use  of  different  indices 
for  these  different  purposes  under  the  law 
would  not  cause  any  problems. 

TABLE  C.l.-COMPARISON  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  CPI  WITH 
CHANGES  IN  VARIOUS  INDICES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE 
iMLS,  1977-84 
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TABLE  C.2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  REAL  AVERAGE  WAGE 
CHANGES  FOR  VARIOUS  AVERAGE  WAGE  INDICES,  1977-84 
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[Memorandum] 

April  10, 1986. 
Prom:  Harry  C.  Ballantyne,  Chief  Actuary. 
Subject:  Possible  Spread  In  the  Short-Range 
Cost  of  Eliminating  the  3.0-Percent 
Trigger  for  the  December  1986  Benefit 
Increase— Information. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  April  3.  Richard 
S.  Poster  presented  illustrative  short-range 
estimates  for  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
3.0-percent  trigger  requirement  for  the  De- 
cember 1986  benefit  increase.  The  estimates 
were  requested  by  the  staff  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and,  as  requested,  were 
based  on  an  assumed  increase  of  2.9  percent 
in  the  CPI-W  from  the  third  quarter  of 
1985  through  the  third  quarter  of  1986. 
Otherwise,  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
estimates  were  the  economic  assumptions 
developed  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  Pebruary  1986.  The  April  3  mem- 
orandum indicated  that  the  illustrative  esti- 
mates would  vary  substantially  if  other  in- 
flation assumptions  were  used. 

The  estimates  in  the  April  3  memorandum 
received  considerable  attention  from  Con- 
gressional staff  and  subsequently  from  the 
press.  The  estimates  were  quite  adequately 
described  in  the  April  3  memorandum,  but 
in  view  of  the  attention  given  to  the  esti- 
mates and  the  questions  I  have  received  re- 
cently, I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
emphasize  a  few  points  that  were  made  in 
the  memorandum,  and  to  indicate  the  possi- 
ble range  in  costs  that  could  result  under 
various  other  assumptions. 

The  total  net  cost  of  eliminating  the  trig- 
ger requirement,  based  on  the  estimates  in 
the  memorandum,  was  $4.1  billion  over  the 
5  fiscal  years  1987-91.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
memorandum,  this  cost  represented  the  net 
effect  of  the  following: 

1.  Changes  in  OASDI  benefit  payments  re- 
sulting from  elimination  of  the  trigger  re- 
quirement, 

2.  Changes  in  OASDI  and  HI  contribution 
income  resulting  from  changes  in  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base,  and 

3.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  additional 
income  from  the  taxation  of  benefits. 

Neither  the  original  estimate  (as  con- 
tained in  the  April  3  memorandum),  nor  the 
range  of  estimates  shown  in  this  memoran- 
dum, reflect  the  effects  of  any  other 
changes,  besides  the  CPI  change,  that  per- 
haps should  be  made  in  the  economic  as- 
sumptions, such  as  economic  growth,  aver- 
age wage  levels,  and  interest  rates.  Such  a 
wholesale  revision  in  the  assimiptions  was 
not  considered  to  be  feasible  for  the  purpose 
of  the  llustrctive  estimates.  Moreover,  while 
such  changes  in  other  economic  factors 
could  have  an  important  effect  on  the  total 
income  of  the  Social  Security  program,  they 
probably  would  not  substantially  affect  the 
cost  of  eliminating  the  3.0-percent  trigger 
requirement. 

The  points  I  want  to  emphazise  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  contribution  and  benefit  base 
under  present  law,  based  on  the  particular 
assiunptions  used,  is  (300  higher  in  each 
year  1988-91  than  it  would  be  if  the  trigger 
were  eliminated.  As  the  memorandum  indi- 
cated, this  results  solely  from  rounding  (to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $300)  at  each  deter- 


mination of  the  base.  It  is  equally  likely 
that  the  base  would  be  $300  lower,  under 
slightly  difference  assumptions,  or,  more 
likely,  the  same.  The  amount  included  In 
the  net  cost  of  $4.1  billion  due  to  the  $300 
increment  in  the  base,  is  $1.2  billion.  The 
net  cost  would  have  been  only  $3.0  billion  if 
the  base  in  each  year  1988-91  were  the  same 
under  present  law  as  it  would  be  if  the  trig- 
ger were  eliminated.  (Or,  if  the  base  under 
present  law  were  $300  lower,  because  of 
rounding,  the  net  cost  would  be  only  $1.8 
billion  over  the  5  years.) 

2.  The  illustrative  estimates  were  based  on 
an  assumed  CPI  increase  of  2.9  percent.  If 
the  CPI  increase  were  lower,  the  net  cost 
over  the  5  years  would  also  be  lower.  The 
latest  forecast  by  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
(their  CONTROL  for  April  1986)  is  for  an 
increase  in  the  CPI-W  of  l.fl  percent  from 
the  third  quarter  of  1985  through  the  third 
quarter  of  1986.  If  an  increase  of  1.9  percent 
were  assumed,  instead  of  2.9  percent,  the 
net  cost  over  the  5  years  would  decrease  by 
another  $1.6  billion,  to  a  total  cost  of  $1.4 
bUlion,  assuming  no  effect  on  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  in  1988-91. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  the  absence  of 
other  significant  changes  in  the  economic 
assumptions,  the  net  cost  of  $4.1  billion, 
based  on  the  illustrative  estimates  in  the 
April  3  memorandum,  represents  an  upper 
limit  on  the  range  of  possible  net  costs. 
Based  on  a  1.9-percent  CPI  increase,  and  as- 
suming no  difference  between  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  amount  in  1988-91, 
the  net  cost  would  be  only  $1.4  billion.  (If, 
additionally,  the  base  under  present  law 
were  $300  lower  in  1988-91.  the  net  cost  over 
the  5  years  would  be  reduced  by  another 
$1.2  billion,  bringing  the  total  net  cost  to 
only  $0.2  billion.) 

The  April  3  memorandum  did  not  include 
the  effects  of  the  COLA  trigger  on  other 
programs,  such  as  SMI,  SSI,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits,  and  Veteran's  pension.  If 
there  is  no  COLA  for  December  1986,  the 
SMI  premiums  would  not  increase  in  1987. 
Current  HCFA  estimates,  based  on  the  al- 
ternative II-B  assumptions  in  the  1986 
Trustees  Report,  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  reduction  in  SMI  premium  income  would 
be  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $0.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Budget  Act,  SMI  premium  income 
after  fiscal  year  1988  would  not  be  effected 
by  elimination  of  the  COLA  trigger.  With 
respect  to  the  other  programs,  elimination 
of  the  COLA  would  probably  cost  a  total  of 
about  $0.6  billion  over  the  5  years,  based  on 
a  2.9-percent  CPI  increase,  or  $0.4  billion 
based  on  a  1.9-percent  CPI  increase. 

In  summary,  if  the  CPI  increase  is  only  1.9 
percent,  if  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
in  1988-91  is  not  affected  by  elimination  of 
the  trigger,  and  if  the  other  programs  are 
taken  into  account,  the  net  cost  of  eliminat- 
ing the  trigger  would  be  only  about  $0.1  bil- 
Uon  over  the  5  years. 

The  following  table  shows  a  possible  range 
of  costs,  by  fiscal  year,  assuming  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  in  1988-91.  Estimates  are  shown  for 
possible  increases  of  2.9  percent  (as  in  the 
April  3  memorandum),  1.9  percent  (the  DRl 
CONTROL  for  April  1986),  and  0.9  percent 
(DRI  has  an  increase  as  low  as  0.7  percent 
in  one  alternative  projection  for  April  1986). 
As  in  the  April  3  memorandum,  the  effects 
on  the  other  programs  (SMI,  SSI,  Railroad 
Retirement  benefits,  and  Veterans'  pen- 
sions) are  not  included  in  these  estimates. 
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HARRT  C.  BALLAHTYlfE. 

Costs  or  the  Trigger 
This  table  summarizes  the  costs  of  the 
COLA  trigger  as  described  in  the  actuaries' 
memo.  Unlike  the  table  used  by  the  actuar- 
ies however,  this  table  includes  the  effect  of 
the  trigger  on  the  Medicare  Part  B  program, 
SSI,  and  on  Railroad  Retirement  and  other 
federal  pensions.  Note  also  that  the  actuar- 
ies' discussion  in  this  memo  and  earlier 
memos  focused  on  the  worst  possible  scenar- 
io with  regard  to  elimination  of  the  COLA 
trigger. 


EFFECTS  OF  EUMINATING  COLA  TRIGGER  PROJECTED  OVER 
5  YEARS 
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'  Because  of  an  uncertain  effect  caused  by  Social  Security's  practice  o( 
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lower  than  ttie  figure  listed 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  1972 
Congress  enacted  legislation  providing 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  increases 
only  when  inflation  exceeded  3  per- 
cent during  the  previous  12  months. 

Today,  Senator  Heinz  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  permanently  repeal 
that  provision,  and  thus  allow  Social 
Security  COLA'S  to  occur  each  year, 
even  if  inflation  is  lower  than  3  per- 
cent. 

As  things  stand  now,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out. 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  are 
denied  a  COLA  increase  if.  for  exam- 
ple, inflation  in  the  preceding  12 
months  was  2.9  percent.  However,  if 
inflation  was  3  percent  or  higher, 
beneficiaries  receive  an  increase  in 
benefits  equal  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

It's  the  first  case— where  inflation  is 
below  3  percent— that  works  a  hard- 


ship on  so  many  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  The  current  law 
allows  those  beneficiaries  to  "catch- 
up" later  when  the  total  inflation  rate 
over  24  months  exceeds  3  percent.  The 
trouble  is  they  must  wait  another  full 
year  or  even  longer  to  see  their  pur- 
chasing power  catch  up  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  economy. 

For  that  extra  period  of  time,  they 
are  running  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  their  ability  to  afford  goods 
and  services. 

The  current  3  percent  barrier  is  arti- 
ficial, something  enacted  14  years  ago, 
and  in  effect  since  1975.  It  became  law 
when  inflation  was  almost  always  in 
excess  of  3  percent  annually.  But 
today  we  could  have  the  perverse 
result  that  with  inflation  lower,  people 
can  be— and  are  still— forced  to  wait 
longer  for  their  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Whatever  the  justification 
behind  the  steps  taken  in  1972.  they 
are  no  longer  in  force  today. 

This  is  not  a  gratuitous  change  we 
propose  to  make.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  May  1  made 
allowances  for  just  such  a  change  in 
the  law.  Nor  it  is  without  precedent. 

As  far  back  as  1976,  Congress  revised 
the  COLA  provisions  under  Federal 
civil  service  retirement,  and  dropped 
the  requirement  that  inflation  rise  by 
a  certain  amount  before  a  COLA  in- 
crease was  allowed. 

A  number  of  other  COLA  provisions 
will  be  affected  by  the  change  we  pro- 
pose now.  The  supplemental  security 
income  COLA  is  governed  by  the  exist- 
ing procedures  under  Social  Security. 
Railroad  retirement  benefits,  and  pen- 
sions for  needy  disabled  and  elderly 
veterans,  are  also  governed  by  the 
same  rules.  So  this  change  will  also 
affect  a  number  of  retirement  pro- 
grams other  than  Social  Security. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  in  the  law 
amounts  to  economic  fairness  for 
people  in  this  Nation  who  normally 
have  scant  opportunities  to  supple- 
ment retirement  incomes.  It  essential- 
ly says  we  can  see  little  sense  in 
making  people  wait  2  years  to  receive 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  receive  as 
the  economy  changes. 

Congress  has  made  a  statutory 
pledge  to  allow  these  people  to  keep 
pace  with  the  economy.  We  believe 
they  should  have  those  rights  as 
events  warrant,  and  not  have  to  sprint 
fitfully  to  keep  up. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  endorse  this 
change  in  the  same  bipartisan  spirit 
with  which  they  gave  overwhelming 
approval  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  allows  room  for  this  revision  in 
current  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  makes  sense  economically  because 
it  is  fair  and  so  we  should  be  able  to 


see  an  overwhelming  vote  of  support 
in  the  Senate  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Budget  Committee 
for  recognizing  what  the  Senator  accu- 
rately described  as  fairness  and  com- 
monsense.  I  might  also  add  that  I  dis- 
cussed the  administration's  support  of 
this  proposal  down  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  with  the  President.  I 
anticipate,  although  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  President  at  this  point,  that  we 
have  his  support.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he 
has  as  yet  endorsed  it.  It  is  my  hope 
we  will  hear  possibly  as  early  as  today 
that  he  has  and  he  will.  So  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  intend  to  counsel  with  the 
majority  leader  the  best  way  to 
achieve  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  so  we  can  eliminate  any  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  As  he  knows,  this  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  as 
well  as  myself  as  the  ranking  member 
and  the  support  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  hope  it  will  receive  early 
consideration  and  be  passed  very 
quickly  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bipartisan  legislation 
to  remove  an  anachronism  from  the 
Social  Security  Act  which,  if  left  un- 
changed, could  very  well  result  in  an 
unjustified  delay  in  payment  of  the 
1987  Social  Security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  as  well  as  future  ad- 
justments. This  legislation  would  per- 
manently eliminate  the  so-called 
COLA  trigger  which  provides  that  the 
adjustment  will  not  be  paid  in  any 
year  where  the  inflation  rate  fallis 
below  3  percent.  This  trigger  does  not 
cancel  the  COLA;  it  merely  postpones 
its  payment  until  a  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  trigger  was  original- 
ly put  into  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
administrative  purposes.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  alleviate  the  administrative 
burden— in  a  precomputerization  era— 
of  calculating  a  small  adjustment.  Ob- 
viously, that  rationale  no  longer 
exists.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  now  perfectly  capable  of  ef- 
ficiently making  adjustments  below  3 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
COLA  is  intended  to  adjust  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  so  that  the  real  value  of 
benefits  does  not  decline  over  time. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  should  receive  a 
COLA  if  inflation  is  at  3  percent  but 


have  to  wait  another  year  to  receive 
the  adjustment  if  inflation  runs  at  2.9 
percent.  Social  Security  recipients 
need  the  COLA  in  the  year  that  they 
experience  an  increase  in  their  cost  of 
living— when  their  housing,  food,  and 
other  living  expenses  increase— not  a 
year  later. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Office  of  the  Social  Security  Actuary, 
because  of  the  interplay  between  the 
COLA  and  other  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Program,  the  elimination  of 
the  3-percent  trigger  would  actually 
result  in  a  long-term  savings  to  the 
Social  Security  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  Senate  has  already  gone  on  record 
in  the  Senate-passed  budget  resolution 
in  assuming  that  the  trigger  will  be 
eliminated  for  fiscal  year  1987  so  that 
Social  Security  recipients  would  re- 
ceive a  COLA  next  January.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  would 
make  that  change  permanent. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  year 
there  is  bipartisan  support  for  ensiv- 
ing  that  Social  Security  recipients  re- 
ceive the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
which  help  ensure  that  senior  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes  do  not  lose  the 
real  dollar  value  of  the  Social  Security 
benefits  they  have  earned  over  a  life- 
time of  work.  Congress  should  move 
swiftly  to  eliminate  this  anachronism 
in  the  law. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  iNotrvE): 
S.  2451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  sugar  only 
from  friendly  developing  countries,  to 
provide  for  entry  of  sugar  from  the 
Philippines  on  at  least  as  favorable 
terms  as  sugar  from  any  other  coun- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PHILIPPINES  SUGAR  Qt70TA  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  bill  I  and  Sena- 
tor INOUYE  introduce  today  is  the  most 
important  step  for  Philippine  econom- 
ic recovery  and  the  most  important 
step  to  redress  an  old  wrong  perpetrat- 
ed upon  the  Philippines  in  1982. 

Their  sugar  quota  to  the  United 
States  was  set  at  an  abnormally  low 
amoimt  then  which  decimated  their 
sugar  industry  impoverishing  thou- 
sands of  Filipino  families  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  upon  sugar  production. 

This  bill  would  correct  that  griev- 
ance allowing  them  a  greater  sugar 
quota  and  open  the  door  for  greater 
U.S.  trade  opportunities  with  them. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  realignment 
of  U.S.  sugar  quotas  from  developed 
countries  that  are  net  importers  of 
sugar,  selling  sugar  to  the  United 
States  that  they  purchase  on  the 
world  market  and  then  ship  to  the 
United  States  at  a  profit.  The  sugar 
quotas  were  not  established  in  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose. 
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This  biU  corrects  that  flaw  and  re- 
wards our  long  time  friend,  ally,  and 
trading  partner— the  Philippines. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr. 
BuROicK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Nunw. 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Laxalt,    Mr.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  McClore,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,      Mr.      Dodd,      Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
NiCKLES,     Mr.     Chafee,     Mr. 
BorrsEN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Mattingly,    Mr.    Riegle,    and 
Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the   week   beginning  June   8, 
1986.  as  "National  Children's  Accident 
Prevention  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
national  children's  accident  prevention 

WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  designate  the  week 
of  June  8.  1986,  as  "National  Chil- 
dren's Accident  Prevention  Week." 

The  children  of  the  United  States 
are  this  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source. Every  year  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  children  in  the  United 
States  under  the  age  of  14  suffer  acci- 
dental injuries,  resulting  in  more  than 
10,000  deaths  each  year.  These  inju- 
ries occur  most  often  during  the 
summer  months  when  children  are  not 
in  school  and  are  outdoors  much  of 
the  time.  Motor  vehicle  accidents,  bi- 
cycle accidents,  falls,  bums,  and  swim- 
ming mishaps  are  the  leading  causes 
of  death. 

Some  of  these  tragedies  are  unavoid- 
able. However,  the  incidence  of  such 
deaths  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  ap- 
plying accident  prevention  methods 
and  seeking  expert  pediatric  emergen- 
cy care  at  the  time  of  injury. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  resolution,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  children,  and  to  lend  it  their  sup- 
port. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beglning  November  9, 
1986,  as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
national  rete's  syndrohe  awareness  week 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  9,  1986, 
as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome  Aware- 
ness Week." 

Reye's  syndrome,  a  disease  that  af- 
fects the  liver  and  the  brain,  is  a 
frightening,  swift  acting  disease  that 
strikes  children  and  adolescents  recov- 
ering from  viral  illnesses.  No  child  is 
immune.  The  symptoms  are  unfamil- 
iar to  most  parents  and  many  health 


professionals.  This  lack  of  education 
often  leads  to  misdiagnosis  and  im- 
proper treatment,  causing  death  or  ir- 
reversible brain  damage  to  its  victims. 

Reye's  sjmdrome  Is  among  the  10 
major  causes  of  death  in  children  aged 
1  to  10  years.  It  occurs  during  all 
months  of  the  year  but  with  greatest 
frequency  during  January.  February, 
and  March  coinciding  with  epidemics 
of  influenza.  While  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  [CDC]  estimate  that 
the  national  incidence  of  the  disease  is 
0.31  cases  per  100,000  children,  recent 
research  conducted  at  the  Children's 
Medical  Center  in  Cincinnati,  OH,  in- 
dicates that  the  prevalence  of  Reye's 
syndrome  may  be  underestimated. 

Early  detection  of  Reye's  syndrome 
is  vitally  important  if  treatment  is  to 
be  successful.  Statistics  indicate  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  recovery  when 
Reye's  syndrome  is  diagnosed  and 
treated  in  its  earliest  stages;  the  later 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  the  more 
severely  reduced  chances  are  for  suc- 
cessful recovery  and  survival. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  the  war  to  eradicate  one  of  the 
deadliest  disease  of  childhood:  Reye's 
Syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  345 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  Reye's  Syndrome  can  swiftly 
strike  individuals  recovering  from  viral  ill- 
nesses, particularly  children  and  adoles- 
cents; 

Whereas  the  cause  of  Reye's  Syndrome  is 
unknown  and  the  disease  has  no  known 
cure; 

Whereas  over  30  percent  of  Individuals 
with  Reye's  Syndrome  die,  and  between  15 
and  25  percent  of  survivors  of  the  disease 
suffer  injury  to  the  brain; 

Whereas  medical  research  has  shown  a  re- 
lationship between  the  use  of  salicylate 
(commonly  known  as  aspirin)  by  children 
who  are  recovering  from  viral  illnesses  and 
the  development  of  Reye's  Syndrome  is 
such  children; 

Whereas  warnings  against  the  use  of  aspi- 
rin by  such  children  have  been  Issued  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  officials  or  officers  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  and  the  National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Foundation; 

Whereas  most  people,  including  health 
professionals,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  symp- 
toms of  Reye's  Syndrome,  and  such  unfa- 
miliarity  often  results  in  misdiagnosis  and 
improper  treatment; 

Whereas  current  records  with  respect  to 
the  incidence  of  Reye's  Syndrome  are  inac- 
curate because  comprehensive  records  are 
not  maintained  throughout  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  inaccuracy  of  such  current 
records  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more 
incidences  of  Reye's  Syndrome  are  reported 
annually  to  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 


Foundation  than  are  reported  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control; 

Whereas  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation,  which  is  supported  by  thou- 
sands of  parents,  is  a  volunteer  organization 
with  affiliates  throughout  the  continental 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  puri>oses  of  the  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation  include  pro- 
viding support  to  individuals  afflicted  with 
Reye's  Syndrome  and  to  the  families  of 
such  individuals; 

Whereas  such  purposes  further  include  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  Reye's  Syndrome  by  disseminat- 
ing available  information  about  the  disease 
and  by  supporting  research  that  can  develop 
a  cure  for,  and  preventive  measures  against, 
the  disease,  and 

Whereas  research  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing a  cure  for.  and  preventive  measures 
against,  Reye's  Syndrome  should  be  in- 
creased; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning November  9,  1986,  is  designated 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  524,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  The  Retired  En- 
listed Association,  Inc. 

S.  1801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rttdbian]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1801,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  furniture 
with  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  18»0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1890,  a  bill  to  allow 
States  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of 
new  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary or  secondary  system. 

S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  promote  immunization  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  other  purposes, 
s.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Exon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1965,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 


and  revise  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stinnis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2256,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  to  make  Federal 
financial  assistance  available  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  proficiency 
without  mandating  a  specific  method 
of  instruction,  to  encourage  innova- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  level 
through  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility, to  improve  program  operations 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  deter  immigra- 
tion-related marriage  fraud  and  other 
immigration  fraud. 

8.  3308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2308.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  award  congressional  gold  medals  to 
Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  in 
recognition  of  their  dedication  to 
human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell 
bronze  duplicates  of  those  medals. 

S.  3348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2348,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
procurement  and  installation  of  cryp- 
tographic equipment  at  satellite  com- 
munications facilities  within  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaoa]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2381,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
guaranteed  loan  limitation  amount  ap- 
plicable to  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  any  law  provid- 
ing for  sequestration  of  new  loan  com- 
mitments. 

S.  3398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2398,  a 
biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  ban  the  production  and 
use  of  advertisements  for  child  por- 
nography or  solicitations  for  child  por- 
nography, and  for  other  purposes. 


SKNATI  joint  RiaOLUnON  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ooldwater]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
143,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  an  appro- 
priate site  in  Constitution  Gardens. 

senate  joint  resolution  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 314,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  27,  1986, 
as  "National  Nuclear  Medicine  Week". 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  326,  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  May  21, 
1986,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Honor  and 
Freedom  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtJTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 333,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18,  1986,  through 
May  24,  1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank 
Week". 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  403,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
refund  the  part  of  the  contributions 
which  are  made  by  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  any  retirement  system  for  Federal 
Government  officers  and  employees 
and  which  would  not  be  made  if  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Con- 
tribution Temporary  Adjustment  Act 
of  1983  had  been  extended. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 138-RELATING  TO  THE 
FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 


Orassltt,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  BuRoiCK,  Mr.  Mattinoly,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Lcvm,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  McConnxll,  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Bir.  Boren,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Ribqle. 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  Garn,  and 
Mr.  Gore)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

8.  CoN.  Rbi.  138 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  it  U  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  should  pursue  a  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  assist  their  member/borrowers  who 
face  unusual  financial  difficulties  by  provid- 
ing additional  time  to  resolve  those  prob- 
lems while  continuing  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  viable 
credit  delivery  system. 

(2)  Each  Farm  Credit  System  institution 
should— 

(A)  participate  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  with  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  other  Government  guarantee  programs 
in  order  to  provide  credit  to  eligible  Ijorrow- 
ers  who  otherwise  will  not  be  able  to  qualify 
for  operating  Ioeuis  in  the  spring  of  1986; 

(B)  pursue  a  policy  of  forebearance  under 
which  System  institutions  will  stay  with  a 
borrower  so  long  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  the  farmer  can 
work  out  of  financial  difficulties  and  rees- 
tablish a  fully  viable  farm  business; 

(C)  develop  and  use  loan  restructuring 
programs  that  will  provide  means  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Interest  and  principal 
payment  terms  of  loan  contracts  to  enable 
borrowers  to  adequately  and  totally  service 
the  obligations; 

(D)  emphasize  loan  servicing  approaches 
that  will  benefit  borrowers  who  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  lender  and  making  an  honest 
effort  to  meet  the  conditions  of  their  loan 
contracts; 

(E)  resort  to  foreclosure  only  when  the 
net  cost  to  the  institution  as  a  result  of  the 
foreclosure  would  be  less  than  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  restructuring  or  making  conces- 
sionary adjustments  on  loans,  and  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  alternative  course  of 
action  remaining  for  the  institution; 

(F)  assure  that  eligible  borrowers  and 
family  members  of  defaulting  borrowers  are 
made  aware  of.  and  offered  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in.  bidding  on  property  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure  action  by  the  institution; 
and 

(O)  administer  its  policy  of  staying  with 
farmers  in  difficult  times,  while  recognizing 
the  need  to  follow  sound  credit  practices 
that  protect  the  financial  interests  of  all 
shareholders  of  the  cooperative  institutions 
and   maintain   the   good   reputation   that 
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Farm  Credit  System  securities  have  in  the 
financial  market  so  as  to  assure  the  Sys- 
tem s  ability  to  raise  loan  funds  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

(3)  The  term  "cost  of  foreclosure"  includ- 
ed, but  is  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  difference  between  the  outstand- 
ing amount  of  principal  due  on  a  loan  made 
by  an  institution  and  the  value  of  collateral 
used  to  secure  the  loan,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  lien  position  of  the  institution: 

(B)  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a 
loan  as  a  nonperforming  asset; 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  administrative 
and  legal  actions  necessary  to  foreclose  a 
loan  and  dispose  of  property  acquired  as  the 
result  of  the  foreclosure; 

(D)  the  estimated  adverse  impact  of  the 
sale  of  property  acquired  as  the  result  of  a 
loan  foreclosure  on  the  value  of  property 
held  by  other  borrowers  of  institutions; 

(E)  the  estimated  cost  of  changes  in  the 
value  of  collateral  used  to  secure  a  loan 
during  the  period  begirming  on  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  action  to  foreclose  or  liqui- 
date the  loan  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
disposition  of  the  collateral:  and 

(P)  all  other  costs  incurred  as  the  result  of 
the  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  a  loan. 

(4)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
should  adopt  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  regulatory  policies  similar  to  the 
approttch  announced  by  other  Federal  fi- 
nancial regulators  in  dealing  with  commer- 
cial agricultural  banks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  member  institutions  of  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  continue  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  their 
farm  borrowers,  many  of  whom  are 
facing  severe  financial  difficulties.  The 
concurrent  resolution  also  asks  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  in  its  regulatory  poli- 
cies, similar  to  the  approach  an- 
nounced several  weeks  ago  by  Federal 
regtilators  for  commercial  agricultural 
lenders. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
Joined  in  this  initiative  by  a  broad  and 
bipartisan  group  of  60  Senators  includ- 
ing most  Senators  from  agricultural 
States.  I  have  attempted  for  several 
weeks  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  the  concurrent  resolution, 
but  have  been  advised  there  are  objec- 
tions on  the  Democratic  side. 

A  number  of  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  were  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Senator  Nickles)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Qtjayle).  Both  Senators  have 
been  actively  involved  in  developing 
proposals  to  ensure  more  liberal  treat- 
ment of  farm  credit  system  member/ 
borrowers.  The  so-called  minimum 
cost  or  loss  minimization  provision,  de- 
veloped by  Senator  Nickles,  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  concept.  Language 
in  the  Nickles  resolution  defining  the 
"cost  of  foreclosure"  has  accordingly 
been  incorporated  into  this  resolution. 

I  would  also  indicate  my  understand- 
ing that,  in  its  present  form,  this  reso- 
lution is  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  I  intend  to  ask  nomi- 


nees to  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Board  to  endorse  these  provisions. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THK  RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  should  take  specific  ac- 
tions to  help  their  farm  borrowers 
through  the  current  period  of  high  in- 
debtedness and  tight  cash-flow.  These 
actions  include  the  following: 

First,  participating  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  Farmers  Home  and 
other  Government  guarantee  pro- 
grams to  provide  credit  to  borrowers 
who  wiU  otherwise  not  qualify  for  op- 
erating loans  for  planting  1986  crops; 

Second,  following  forbearance  poli- 
cies of  staying  with  a  borrower  as  long 
as  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
the  farmer  working  out  of  financial 
difficulties; 

Third,  using  loan  restructuring  pro- 
grams that  provide  for  adjustment  in 
principal  and  interest  payments  to 
enable  borrowers  to  service  their  obli- 
gations: 

Fourth,  emphasfzing  loan  servicing 
approaches  that  help  borrowers  who 
make  an  honest  effort  to  meet  con- 
tract conditions; 

Fifth,  restructuring  and  making  con- 
cessionary adjustments  on  loans  if  the 
cost  of  doing  so  to  the  institution  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  foreclosing,  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  alternative 
course  of  action; 

Sixth,  assuring  that  eligible  borrow- 
ers and  family  members  of  defaulting 
borrowers  have  the  opportunity  to  bid 
on  property  subject  to  foreclosure: 
and. 

Seventh,  administering  the  above 
policies  while  recognizing  the  need  to 
follow  sound  credit  practices  that  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  shareholders  and 
maintain  the  second  reputation  of 
Farm  Credit  System  securities  in  the 
financial  markets. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion calls  on  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration to  adopt  flexibility  in  its  regu- 
latory policies,  similar  to  the  agree- 
ment announced  by  the  other  Federal 
Regulators  in  dealing  with  commercial 
agricultural  banks.  An  increased,  but 
still  responsible  level  of  forbearance  is 
vital  if  member  institutions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  are  to  stay  with 
their  borrowers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  both  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  will  use  the  pro- 
visions of  this  concurrent  resolution  as 
guidelines  for  helping  farmer/borrow- 
ers out  of  their  current  problems. 

APPUCATION  TO  OTHER  PARM  LENDERS 

I  would  add  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
to  single  out  the  Farm  Credit  System 
as  the  only  agricultural  lender  which 
needs  to  increase  efforts  to  stay  with 
its  borrowers.  Other  farm  lenders 
must  also  be  encouraged  to  take  up 
their  share  of  this  important  responsi- 
bility. The  role  of  private  commercial 


banks  and  other  lenders  are  covered  in 
the  so-called  farm  and  energy  bank 
bill,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Garh.  In  the  interest  of  avoid- 
ing Jurisdictional  problems,  this  legis- 
lation has  been  kept  separate.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  that  the  issues 
are  interrelated,  and  that  similar  ac- 
tions are  needed  among  non-System  as 
well  as  System  lenders. 

CONCLUSION 

Most  of  my  colleagues  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  farm  credit 
crisis  by  legislating  new  credits  or  cash 
outlays.  Even  if  we  had  the  money, 
which  we  do  not,  we  would  only  be  re- 
peating and  exacerbating  costly  mis- 
takes of  past  years.  What  is  truly 
needed  today  is  a  clear  and  firm  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  Government, 
on  the  part  of  Farm  Credit  System  In- 
stitutions, and  on  the  part  of  their 
member/borrowers,  that  we  must  all 
play  a  role  in  finding  a  responsible  so- 
lution. Only  by  accepting  this  respon- 
sibility, rather  than  passing  the  buck— 
or  asking  for  it— can  U.S.  agriculture 
turn  its  present  difficulties  aroimd  and 
look  toward  a  brighter  and  more  pros- 
perous future. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  assist  financially  stressed  bor- 
rowers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  point  out 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  System, 
though  chartered  by  the  Congress  and 
authorized  to  carry  out  various  func- 
tions by  subsequent  congressional  acts, 
is  entirely  a  private-sector  entity, 
owned  by  its  member  borrowers— the 
farmers  themselves. 

Neither  the  operations  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  nor  those  of  its  regula- 
tory body,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, are  dependent  on  the  annual 
appropriation  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  In- 
stead, the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
annually  receives  authorization  from 
the  Congress  to  tap  the  operating  rev- 
enues of  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
conduct  its  oversight  functions. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  burden 
of  imprudent  management  decisions 
by  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  would,  by 
virtue  of  the  Federal  Government's 
backing  of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
partly  fall  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
For  that  reason,  the  Congress  has  a  le- 
gitimate interest  in  oversight  of  the 
managerial  practices  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  effort  to  bring  forward  this  non- 
binding  resolution  encouraging  good 
Judgment  by  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's institutions  and  forebeso'ance, 
whenever  possible.  It  provides  the 
Farm  Credit  System  a  signal  from  the 
Congress  to  exercise  this  judgment 


and  forebearance,  while  giving  the 
System  the  flexibility  to  adjust  its 
standards  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  In- 
dividual member  borrowers. 

While  I  support  this  nonblnding  res- 
olution to  provide  the  Farm  Oedlt 
System  the  impetus  to  implement 
many  of  these  policy  changes,  I  would 
strongly  oppose  legislation  mandating 
the  categorical  adoption  of  these  pro- 
cedures across  the  entire  Farm  Credit 
System.  Any  effort  by  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  engage  in  uneconom- 
ic, unjustified  banking  practices  can 
only  damage  the  financial  position  of 
the  farmer-member  borrowers  who 
own  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  by  adopting  this  reso- 
lution, we  can  provide  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  the  appropriate  over- 
sight guidance  to  make  necessary 
changes  -in  their  forebearance  policies, 
without  unduly  Interfering  with  the 
operations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's institutions. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  I  am  joining  Senator  Dole 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  urges  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
our  Nation's  largest  farm  lender,  to 
use  forbearance  in  dealing  with  bor- 
rowers under  financial  stress. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  new  Farm  Credit 
System  Capital  Corporation:  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  should  use  every  avail- 
able means  within  the  guidelines  of 
sound  lending  practices  to  work  with 
borrowers  who  may  be  delinquent,  yet 
able  to  service  restructured  debt 
terms. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  alarm  over  the  delay  we  have 
experienced  in  naming  the  third  and 
final  member  of  the  new  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board  of  Directors.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  two  mem- 
bers have  been  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Frank  Naylor,  an  individual  of 
tremendous  experience  and  compe- 
tence, who  has  been  named  to  serve  as 
the  FCA  Board's  Chairman,  and 
Marvin  Duncan,  currently  Senior  Di- 
rector at  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  a  past  vice  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Helms  will  hold 
confirmation  hearings  on  the  two  ap- 
pointees tomorrow  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

While  I  can  certainly  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  locating  another  board 
member  of  equal  talents  and  the  need 
to  examine  the  qualifications  of  possi- 
ble candidates  closely,  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  need  to  finalize  the  ap- 
pointment and  confirmation  process 
required  by  the  Farm  Credit  Amend- 
ments Act.  This  is  vital  if  the  System 
and  its  various  institutions,  under  the 


supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, are  to  move  forward  with  the 
timely  implementation  of  the  act  and 
with  the  objectives  of  this  resolution.  I 
am  frankly  disturbed  by  the  evident 
lack  of  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
the  important  and  timely  task  of 
nominating  these  board  members.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Farm  Credit 
Amendments  Act  stated  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  "the  President 
should  ensure  that  the  members  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  Board 
constituted  under  section  201(1)  are 
appointed  not  later  than  30  days  after 
enactment  of  this  act."  We  must  en- 
courage the  President  to  act  swiftly  in 
completing  his  choices  so  that  the 
Senate  can  confirm  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Initiated 
an  April  18  letter  to  President  Reagan 
signed  by  all  eight  Senators  represent- 
ing the  fourth  farm  credit  district, 
comprised  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee.  In  that  letter,  we  en- 
couraged the  President  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  appoint  his  third  and  final 
nominee  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration Board  of  Directors. 

The  statement  of  congressional 
intent  provided  in  this  concurrent  res- 
olution is  needed  now  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mendments  Act  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress in  December.  Over  3  months 
later,  that  legislation  has  yet  to  be 
fully  implemented,  and  it  appears  that 
the  scope  of  the  System's  reorganiza- 
tion, along  with  unacceptable  delays  in 
the  appointment  of  System  leadership, 
has  resulted  in  confusion  and  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  System's 
portfolio. 

For  example.  In  my  home  State  of 
Indiana,  which  is  served  by  the  fourth 
farm  credit  district,  the  number  and 
value  of  loans  outstanding  continue  to 
decline.  A  comparison  of  first  quarter 
1986  statistics  with  those  of  1  year  ago 
clearly  illustrates  the  deterioration  of 
the  district's  portfolio.  In  Indiana. 
Federal  land  bank  loans  as  of  March 
31,  1986  were  valued  at  $1,252  billion, 
down  from  $1,799  billion  a  year  earlier. 
While  the  total  number  of  outstanding 
Federal  land  bank  loans  to  Indiana 
farmers  stood  at  22,966  as  of  March 
31,  1985,  a  year  later  that  number  had 
fallen  to  19,722. 

A  similar  decline  has  been  experi- 
enced by  the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations, where  there  were  11,446  out- 
standing loans  valued  at  $380  million 
to  Indiana  farmers  on  March  31,  1985, 
but  9,530  PCA  loans  worth  $233  mil- 
lion to  Hoosier  borrowers  on  March  31 
of  this  year.  As  a  result  of  this  erosion 
in  the  value  of  its  loan  portfolio,  the 
forth  district  Federal  land  bank  may 
be  forced  to  borrow  from  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Capital  Corporation 
this  year. 

The  need  for  this  congressional  call 
for  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  is  unmistakable. 


Recent  lending  practices  by  System  in- 
stitutions reflect  an  attempt  to  cull 
from  its  books  borrowers  with  inad- 
equate capital,  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  borrower,  his  management 
capabilities  or  his  ability  to  repay  a  re- 
structured loan.  Understandably,  the 
System  is  doing  so  in  an  attempt  to 
adhere  to  the  strong  mandate  deliv- 
ered by  Congress  In  the  Farm  Credit 
Amendments  Act.  That  legislation, 
which  I  cosponsored,  was  designed  to 
bring  about  more  accurate  and  timely 
reporting  of  the  System's  financial 
condition,  intersystem  and  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  guidance 
through  the  development  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Captial  Corporation 
and  a  strengthened  role  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Clearly,  the  December  Farm  Credit 
System  legislation  was  productive  and 
timely.  Its  objectives  are  sound  ones 
that  I  strongly  support.  The  merit  of 
that  legislation  is  not  at  issue  here, 
but  the  short-term  impact  of  that  leg- 
islation is  certainly  In  question.  If  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  has  been  to 
discourage  System  lenders  from  work- 
ing In  a  commonsense  fashion  with 
viable  borrowers  who  may  be  experi- 
encing difficulties,  then  we  have  a  re- 
spunslblllty  to  correct  this  interpreta- 
tion by  further  defining  our  intent. 

Specifically,  a  balance  needs  to  be 
struck  between  Inappropriate  lending 
practices  that  result  in  a  threat  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  System,  and 
the  other  extreme,  which  results  in 
long-term  borrowers  of  the  System 
being  denied  credit,  or  being  fore- 
closed upon  prior  to  the  examination 
of  alternative  options.  In  no  way 
should  such  practices  threaten  the 
health  of  a  specific  lender  or  the 
System  in  general. 

I  believe  the  implementation  of 
more  standardized  accounting  meth- 
ods, along  with  strict  reporting  and 
FCA  oversight  brought  about  by  the 
legislation  passed  last  December,  will 
facilitate  a  prudent  forbearance 
policy.  The  ability  to  assess  more  accu- 
rately and  specifically  a  bank's  finan- 
cial condition  will  allow  the  System  in- 
stitutions to  work  with  borrowers  In 
the  restructuring  of  nonperforming 
debts,  without  necessarily  threatening 
the  bank's  viability.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  Capital  Corporation  will  serve 
as  the  agent  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  other  important  functions. 

Another  provision  In  this  resolution 
calls  on  the  System  to  participate  to 
the  extent  possible  In  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  guarantee  pro- 
grams. I  feel  strongly  that  the  System 
should  participate  in  this  program 
more  actively.  Commercial  lenders, 
after  a  period  of  reslstence,  are  now 
beginning  to  take  part  In  the  debt  ad- 
justment and  guarantee  program,  yet 
the  level  of  participation  by  Farm 
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Credit  System  banks  has  been  notice- 
bly  low. 

Because  Federal  assistance  to  the 
System  may  be  necessary,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  has  an  obligation  to  its 
stockholder/borrowers  and  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  to  participate  in  the  guaran- 
tee program  where  practical.  By  par- 
ticipating in  the  guarantee  programs, 
the  System  can  limit  the  risk  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  portfolio,  while  providing 
ongoing  credit  to  borrowers  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  eligible  for  credit. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  concurrent  resolution,  dem- 
onstrating congressional  interest  and 
calling  for  changes  in  the  lending 
practices  of  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
is  constructive  and  necessary.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  unanimously 
approve  this  resolution,  and  in  so 
doing,  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  important  issue  of 
agricultural  credit. 

I  again  thank  the  majority  leader 
and  my  colleagues  for  their  efforts  in 
developing  this  resolution,  and  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
its  passage  when  it  is  considered 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  April 
18  to  President  Reagan  concerning  the 
nomination  of  the  third  and  final 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Board 
member  be  included  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  April  18.  1986. 
The  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  Stales, 
The  White  House, 
WashingtoTU  DC. 

E>EAR  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  the 
Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act  of  1985, 
which  you  signed  into  law  on  December  23, 
1985,  called  for  the  timely  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  a  three-member, 
full-time  board  to  regulate  the  restructured 
Farm  Credit  System.  As  U.S.  Senators  for 
the  four  States  that  comprise  the  Fourth 
Farm  Credit  District,  we  are  writing  to  urge 
you  to  act  expeditiously  to  appoint  your 
third  and  final  nominee  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board  of  Directors. 

While  we  are  aware  that  you  have  selected 
two  appointees.  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Prank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Senior  Director  Marvin 
Duncan,  it  is  critical  that  the  third  Board 
member  be  nominated  immediately  to 
enable  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
act  in  a  timely  manner  on  matters  crucial  to 
the  farmer/borrowers  of  the  Fourth  Farm 
Credit  District  and  the  rest  of  the  System's 
borrowers.  Further  delay  in  naming  the 
final  member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration Board  member  will  only  exacerbate 
the  difficulties  facing  the  Farm  Credit 
System  as  a  result  of  the  problems  in  our 
farm  economy,  which  Congress  sought  to 
address  in  enacting  substantial  reform  of 
the  System  and  its  regulator  late  last  year. 

Without  the  prompt  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation  of  all  three  Board 
members,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 


and  the  Farm  Credit  System,  our  Nation's 
largest  single  farm  lender,  caimot  adequate- 
ly carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  concerning 
lending  and  accounting  practices,  forbear- 
ance regulations,  bank  mergers.  System- 
wide  financial  assistance  and  the  formation 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Capital  Corporation. 
Frankly,  because  of  the  delay  in  the  naming 
of  the  full  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  the  transition  to  the  reformed  Farm 
Credit  System  approved  by  Congress  four 
months  ago  has  been  stymied,  and  this  has 
taken  a  serious  toll  on  the  System  and  many 
of  its  farmer/borrowers. 

We  fully  understand  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  locate  an  individual  with  the  experi- 
ence and  character  needed  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  a 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Board  member. 
But  we  must  emphasize  that  further  delay 
in  the  appointment  of  the  full  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board  will  have  a  direct  and 
deleterious  impact  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  its 
farmer/ borrowers  and  the  U.S.  farm  econo- 
my. 

On  behalf  of  the  stockholder/borrowers 
of  the  Fourth  Farm  Credit  District  and  the 
rest  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  we  thank 
you  in  advance  for  your  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Mitch   McConnell,   Richard   G.   Lugar, 
Albert     Gore,     Jr.,     Howard     Metz- 
enbaum,   Dan   Quayle,   John   Glenn, 
James  R.  Sasser,  Wendell  H.  Ford.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 139-UMITING  THE 
PRIVILEGE  OF  CONGRESSION- 
AL FRANKED  MAIL 

Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Con.  Res.  138 

Sec.  1.  The  total  amount  which  may  be  in- 
curred by  a  Member  of  Congress  for  official 
mail  costs  for  any  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1987),  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  allocated  to  such  Member  for  such 
fiscal  year  or  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

Not  later  than  September  30  of  each  year 
(beginning  in  1986)  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  with  re- 
spect to  Senators,  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  respect  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1987)— 

"(i)  determine,  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  the  allocation  of  official  mail 
costs  for  each  Senator  or  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(ii)  provide  written  notice  to  each  Sena- 
tor or  each  Memt)er  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  allocation  of  each  Member  of 
Congress  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(beginning  with  fiscal  year  1987)  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

"(A)  The  total  amount  to  be  allocated  for 
official  mail  costs  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between— 


"(i)  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
section  3216(a)  of  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year,  minus 

"(11)  the  product  of  the  amount  described 
in  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  multiplied 
by  5  percent. 

"(B)  The  allocation  of  a  Senator  under 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  one-half  of  the  amount  determined 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph  (A), 
multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  the 
State  represented  by  the  Senator  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  States,  multiplied  by 

"(ill)  50  percent. 

"(C)  The  allocation  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  this 
subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  one-half 
of  the  amount  determined  for  such  fiscal 
year  imder  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  total 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(SXA)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  defeated  in  an  election,  the  allo- 
cation of  such  Member  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  or  period  in  which 
the  term  of  office  of  such  Member  ends 
shall  be  divided  between  such  Member  and 
the  Member-elect  to  the  office  of  such 
Member  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
months  that  such  Member  and  such 
Member-elect  hold  such  office  during  such 
fiscal  year  or  period. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  there  is  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  office  of  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  allocation  of  such  Member  under  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  or  period  in 
which  such  vacancy  occurs  shall  be  divided 
between  such  Member  and  the  successor  in 
office  to  such  Member  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  months  that  such  Member  and 
such  successor  hold  such  office  during  such 
fiscal  year  or  period. 

"(6)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  Senators,  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  respect  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(8)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  Senators,  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  respect  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  a  state- 
ment specifying— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  official  mall  costs  in- 
curred by  each  Senator  or  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  during  such  quarter,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  allocation  of  each  Senator  or 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'official  mall  costs'  means  the  equivalent 
of- 

"(A)  postage  on,  and  fees  and  charges  in 
connection  with,  mail  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  under  the  franking  privilege;  and 

"(B)  those  portions  of  the  fees  and 
charges  to  be  paid  for  handling  and  delivery 


by  the  Postal  Service  of  Mallgrams  consid- 
ered as  franked  mall  under  section  3219  of 
this  title.". 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  407-PA- 
VORING  A  TAX  DIFFERENTIAL 
FOR  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL 
GAINS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Rks.  407 

Whereas,  the  availability  of  venture  cap- 
ital is  critical  to  the  needs  of  small  business 
ventures  whose  owners  cannot  obtain  loans 
from  traditional  sources  of  financing;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  provide  the 
greatest  numbers  of  new  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  many  promising  new  technol- 
ogies first  are  developed  commercially  by 
small  enterprises;  and 

Whereas,  technological  leadership  is  one 
of  this  nation's  most  important  resources; 
and 

Whereas,  the  vital  high  technology  sector 
is  unusually  dependent  upon  infusions  of 
outside  risk  capital  to  meet  intensively  com- 
petitive markets;  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  reform  experiment  of 
1969  erased  a  significant  differential  be- 
tween capital  gains  tax  rates  and  ordinary 
income  tax  rates;  and 

Whereas,  the  flow  of  risk  capital  to  high 
technology  companies  dwindled  from  $1.6 
billion  in  1969  to  less  than  137  million  In 
1977;  and 

Whereas,  many  high  technology  compa- 
nies were  forced  to  sell  their  technology  to 
foreign  competitors  In  order  to  raise  capital; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  In  1978  recognizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  drought  of  venture 
capital  enacted  the  Capital  Gains  Reduction 
Act  of  1978  to  lower  the  rate  on  long-term 
gains  from  a  possible  maximum  of  49%  to 
28%,  thereby  providing  a  meaningful  differ- 
ential for  longterm  capital  investments;  and 

Whereas,  venture  capital  investment  in- 
creased dramatically  In  two  years  to  over  $1 
billion  and  exceeded  $4  billion  in  1984;  and 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  In  1984  studied  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  In  capital  gains  tax  rates  since 
1978,  and  concluded,  "The  capital  gains  tax 
differential  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
major  factor  behind  the  post  1978  surge  in 
venture  capital  availability";  and 

Whereas,  since  1978,  the  electronics  indus- 
try has  created  over  one  million  new  Jobs; 
and 

Whereals,  the  availability  of  venture  cap- 
ital to  small  businesses  has  declined  in  the 
past  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  pressure  of  International 
competition  is  driving  up  the  demand  for 
outside  risk  capital:  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  the  1970's  has 
shown  the  potential  harm  done  to  risk  In- 
vestment by  eliminating  the  capital  gains 
differential  from  our  tax  system;  and 

Whereas,  wisdom  suggests  we  ought  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  appropriate  tax  treatment  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  investments  should  be  In- 
corporated into  tax  reform  legislation  and, 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  one  or 
both  of  the  following  measures: 

(Da  meaningful  differential  for  longterm 
capital  gains;  or, 

(2)  proper  indexation  of  Invested  assets  to 
account  for  inflation. 


METZENBAUM  AME17DMENT  NO. 
195S 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1848)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  export  of  drugs;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  Technology  Assessement  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessement  shall  conduct  a  study  on 
the  labeling  of  drugs  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  the  labeling  of  drugs  sold  by 
United  States  manufacturers  In  the  foreign 
countries  specified  in  subsection  (c).  The 
study  shall— 

(1)  compare— 

(A)  the  labeling  approved  for  drugs  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
or  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(B)  the  labeling  approved  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  specified  in  section  4 
of  this  Act  for  drugs  sold  by  United  States 
manufacturers:  and 

(C)  the  labeling  used  for  drugs  sold  by 
United  States  manufacturers  In  the  foreign 
countries  specified  in  subsection  (c); 

(2)  analyze,  in  the  case  of  a  drug  which  Is 
approved  for  use  In  the  United  States— 

(A)  whether  there  are  any  differences  be- 
tween the  labeling  approved  for  the  drug  In 
the  United  States  and  the  labeling  used  for 
the  drug  In  the  foreign  countries  specified 
in  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  differences, 
whether  such  differences  are  based  on  valid 
scientific  evidence.  Including  clinical  trials; 

(3)  analyze,  in  the  case  of  a  drug  which  is 
sold  by  a  United  States  manufacturer  and 
which  Is  not  approved  for  use  In  the  United 
States— 

(A)  whether  there  are  any  differences  be- 
tween the  labeling  approved  for  the  drug  by 
the  governments  of  the  countries  specified 
In  section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  labeling  used 
for  the  drug  in  the  foreign  countries  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c); 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  differences, 
whether  such  differences  are  based  on  valid 
scientific  evidence,  including  clinical  trials; 
and 

(C)  whether  the  labeling  of  the  drug  used 
In  the  foreign  countries  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  based  on  valid  scientific  evidence. 
Including  clinical  trials. 

(c)  The  study  required  by  this  section 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  the  labeling  of 
drugs  In  the  following  countries: 

Chile. 
Egypt. 
Greece. 
Malaysia. 
Mexico. 
Nigeria. 
Panama. 
South  Korea. 
Tanzania. 
Thailand. 
Turkey. 

Any  other  country  which  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  con- 


■Idera  appropriate  and  which  ta  not  a  coun- 
try specified  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  assist  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  section  by  obtaining,  through  United 
States  embassies  In  the  countries  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  study  is  conducted,  the 
labeling  of  drugs  sold  in  such  countries  by 
United  States  manufacturers. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "drug"  means— 

(A)  a  drug  (as  such  term  li  defined  in  sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act); 

(B>  an  antibiotic  subject  to  section  607  of 
such  Act;  and 

(C)  a  biological  product  subject  to  section 
851  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "labeling"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  prescribed  by  section  201(m) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  except  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
such  term  only  Includes  the  parU  of  the  la- 
beling which  relate  to  indications  for  use, 
contraindications,  warnings,  and  adverse  re- 
actions. 


GORE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1986 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hziin. 
Mr.  MrrznrBA0M.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1848,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end,  add  the  following: 

Sk.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration").  The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drugs  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner").  The  Com- 
missioner shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  The  Administration  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  ap|}olnt  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner and  such  Associate  Commissionera 
and  Directors  of  functional  centers,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  administrative  units  as 
shall  be  needed  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  authorities  and  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  there  are  transferred  to.  and 
vested  In,  the  Commissioner  all  of  the  au- 
thorities and  functions  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  or  to  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division  by 
section  S.IO  of  title  21,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  any  reservation  pre- 
scribed by  section  5.11  of  title  21,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  The  office  of  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Division  of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
is  transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  redesignated  the  Office  of 
Chief  Counsel.  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  the  Commissioner  such  additional  au- 
thorities and  functions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  Com- 
missioner to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  de- 
cisions of  the  Commissioner  which— 
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(A)  establish  procedural  rules  applicable 
to  a  general  class  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
medical  devices,  or  other  subjects  of  regula- 
tion: or 

(B)  present  highly  significant  public  issues 
involving  the  quality,  availability,  marlcet- 
ability,  or  cost  of  one  or  more  foods,  drugs, 
cosmetics,  medical  devices,  or  other  subjects 
of  regulations. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any  individual 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(dKl)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Conunissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Conunissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services". 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1957 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1848.  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  24.  line  21,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  25.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

"(HI)  to  obtain  adequate  information  con- 
cerning drugs,  including  information  con- 
cerning the  legal  status  of  drugs  in  the 
United  States:  and 

On  page  25.  line  22.  strike  out  "(III)"  and 
insert  "(IV)". 


OFFICIAL  MASS  MAILINGS 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
374)  limiting  the  amount  that  may  be 
expended  by  Senators  for  mass  mail- 
ings during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1986;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  23  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 353  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  (as 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  March  13.  1986) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
"adoption  of  this  resolution"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "May  14. 1986"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(c)  None  of  the  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
section  on  or  after  a  date  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  is  submitted.". 


and  Natural  Resources  from  May  19, 
to  June  12,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  DC  20510.  Tes- 
timony will  be  received  on  the  follow- 
ing measures:  S.  2204,  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
use  of  park  entrance,  admission  and 
recreation  use  fees  for  the  operation 
of  the  National  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  S.  2130,  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  revitalize  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  3  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patty  Kennedy  or  Tony  Bevinetto 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
0613. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICnLTTTRX,  ITOTIUTION,  AMD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  full  committee  hearing  to 
consider  the  nominations  of  Hon. 
Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Christopher  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1986,  in  332  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Warren  Oxford  or  Terry  Wear  at 
224-2035. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER.  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  aimoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  rescheduling  of  a  hearing  before 
the  Sulscommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
Reserved  Water  and  Resource  Conser- 
vation of  the  Committee  on  Energy 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  to 
continue  the  hearing  on  S.  2232,  Fed- 
eral Management  Reorganization  and 
Cost  Control  Act  of  1986;  and  S.  2141, 
the  Loan  Accounting  Reform  and  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  in 
closed  session,  to  mark  up  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  intelligence  authorization. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nominations; 

Alan  E.  Norris,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit 
judge;  David  Hittner,  to  be  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge;  Alfred  J.  Lechner,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge,  and  Douglas  P. 
Woodlock.  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  1986,  in  order  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  GSA  fiscal  year  1987 
building  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  to  hold  a  discussion  of 
the  appropriations  in  excess  of  author- 
ization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service,  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May 
14,  1986,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  alternative  pay  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1986 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record;) 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  introduced  S.  2443,  the  "Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Amendments."  Inadvertently,  the 
bill's  text  was  not  printed  in  yester- 
day's Record  following  my  introducto- 
ry statement. 

I  ask  that  the  bill's  text  be  included 
in  today's  Record  and  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  permanent  Record  fol- 
lowing the  statement  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Record. 
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The  text  follows: 

8.  2443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Amendments  of 
1986". 

RXVISION  AND  REDE8IGNATION  OF  AOAMHA 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  290aa)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  ON  ALCOHOL,  DRUGS, 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  on 
Alcohol,  Drugs,  and  Mental  Health  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  'National 
Institutes')  is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

"(b)(1)  The  following  national  research  in- 
stitutes are  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes: 

"(A)  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

"(B>  The  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(C)  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

"(2)  Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'national  research  institute'  means  a  nation- 
al research  institute  listed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
A  reference  to  the  National  Institutes  in- 
cludes the  national  research  Institutes. 

"(c)(1)  The  National  Institutes  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Administrator") 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator and  may  employ  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees, including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  National  Institutes. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Administrator— 

"(1)  shall  supervise  the  functions  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  in  order  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  through  each  such  Insti- 
tute receive  appropriate  and  equitable  sup- 
port and  that  there  is  cooperation  among 
the  national  research  institutes  in  the  im- 
plementation of  such  programs:  and 

"(2)  shall  assure  that  research  at  or  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  and  each 
of  the  national  research  institutes  is  subject 
to  review  in  accordance  with  section  507  and 
is  In  compliance  with  section  509. 

"(e)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes an  Associate  Administrator  for  Pre- 
vention to  whom  the  Administrator  shall 
delegate  the  function  of  promoting  the  pre- 
vention research  programs  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  coordinating  such  programs  between 
the  national  research  institutes  and  be- 
tween the  national  research  institutes  and 
other  public  and  private  entities. 

"(2)  By  January  1,  1988,  and  every  3  years 
thereafter,  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Prevention,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  prevention  activities 
(including  preventive  medicine  and  health 
promotion)  undertaken  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 


Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  activities  reported  on 
and  the  personnel  used  in  connection  with 
such  activities. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  information  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator respecting  (1)  scientific  fraud  in 
connection  with  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  made  available  under  this  Act. 
and  (2)  incidences  of  violations  of  the  rights 
of  human  subjects  of  research  for  which 
funds  have  been  made  available  under  this 
Act.  The  process  shall  Include  procedures 
for  the  receiving  of  reports  of  such  informa- 
tion from  recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act 
and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  such  fraud  and  violations. 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Administrator,  shall  make  grants  to  schools 
of  the  health  professions  and  schools  of 
social  work  to  support  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  in  the  identification 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
from  funds  available  under  this  title  and 
section  303. 

"(h)  To  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  health  hazards  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
current  publications  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  relat- 
ing to  the  most  recent  research  findings 
with  respect  to  such  health  hazards. 

"(i)(l)  The  Administrator  may  obtain  .(in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the  period 
of  service)  the  services  of  not  more  than  20 
experts  or  consultants  who  have  scientific 
or  professional  qualifications.  Such  experts 
and  consultants  shall  be  obtained  for  the 
National  Institutes  and  for  each  of  the  na- 
tional research  institutes. 

"(2)(A)  Experts  and  consultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed  for  their  ex- 
penses associated  with  traveling  to  and  from 
their  assignment  location  In  accordance 
with  sections  5724.  5724a(a)(I),  S724a(a)(3), 
and  5726(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  may  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consultant 
whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1),  unless  and  until  the  expert  or 
consultant  agrees  in  writing  to  complete  the 
entire  period  of  assignment  or  one  year, 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  re- 
assigned for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of 
the  expert  or  consultant  that  are  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  expert  or  consultant 
violates  the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  States  for  the  expenses  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A)  is  recoverable  from  the 
expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may  waive  in  whole  or 
in  part  a  right  of  recovery  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(J)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  accept  volimtary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  for  the  National  Institutes 
and  for  each  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes. 

"(k)(l)  The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Board') 
shaU- 

"(A)  periodically  assess  the  national  needs 
for  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse. 


and  mental  health  services  and  the  extent 
to  which  those  needs  are  being  met  by 
State,  local,  and  private  programs  and  pro- 
grams receiving  funds  under  this  title  and 
part  B  of  title  XIX:  and 

"(B)  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  respecting  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  part  B  of  title 
XIX. 

"(2)(A)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  IS 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  ex  officio  members  from  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate.  Of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Board,  at  least  6  mem- 
bers shall  represent  State  an1  private,  non- 
profit providers  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  for  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  Illness,  at  least  6 
members  shall  be  individuals  with  expertise 
in  public  education  and  prevention  services 
for  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  Illness,  and  at  least  3  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  members  of  the 
general  public  who  are  luiowledgeable  about 
alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  illness. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  Is  4  years,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Board— 

"(1)  5  shall  serve  for  terms  of  1  year: 

"(II)  5  shall  serve  for  terms  of  2  years;  and 

"(ill)  S  shall  serve  for  terms  of  3  years, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor 
of  such  member  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  member's  term  until  the  succes- 
sor of  the  member  has  taken  office. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  members  of  the  Board  shall  (i)  be 
paid  not  more  than  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board,  and 
(11)  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  and  while  serving  in  the 
business  of  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive 
transportation  expenses  as  prescribed  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  Board. 

"(4)  The  Board  may  appoint  such  staff 
personnel  as  the  Board  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  3  times 
each  calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  its  activities  during  the  prior 
year  and  shall  include  in  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative action  as  it  deems  appropriate.". 

(bKl)  The  title  heading  for  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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'•TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  ON 

ALCOHOL.     DRUGS.     AND     MENTAL 

HEALTH". 

(3)  The  heading  (or  part  A  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A— Organization". 

(3)  Section  506(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
290aa-5<d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  administration"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(cXl)  The  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  is  redesignat- 
ed as  the  National  Institutes  on  Alcohol, 
Drugs,  and  Mental  Health,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  or  any  other 
official  of  such  Administration  is  redesig- 
nated the  Administrator  or  official,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  the  National  Institutes  on  Al- 
cohol. Drugs,  and  Mental  Health. 

(2)  Any  reference  to  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
the  Administrator  of  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  in  any 
law.  rule,  regulation,  certificate,  directive, 
instruction,  or  other  official  paper  in  force 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  on  Alcohol.  Drugs,  and  Mental 
Health  or  the  Administrator  or  official,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  National  Institutes  on 
Alcohol,  Drugs,  and  Mental  Health,  respec- 
tively. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  505  and  506  as  sections  506 
and  507,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  504  the  following  new  section: 

"ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

"Sk.  505.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  for  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
for  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 
and  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  Each  such  advisory  council  shall 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  national  research  institute  for  which  it 
was  appointed  on— 

"(A)  matters  relating  to  the  activities  car- 
ried out  by  and  through  the  Institute  and 
the  policies  respecting  such  activities;  and 

"(B)  matters  relating  to  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes respecting  the  disease,  disorder,  or 
other  aspect  of  human  health  with  which 
the  advisory  council  is  concerned. 

"(2)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute  may  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  acceptance,  in  accordance  with 
section  2101,  of  conditional  gifts  for— 

"(A)  study,  investigation,  or  research  re- 
specting the  diseases,  disorders,  or  other 
aspect  of  human  health  with  respect  to 
which  the  institute  was  established; 

"(B)  the  acquisition  of  grounds  for  the  in- 
stitute; or 

"(C)  the  construction,  equipping,  or  main- 
tenance of  facilities  for  the  institute. 

"(3)  Each  sulvisory  cotuicil  for  a  national 
research  institute— 

"(A)(i)  may  on  the  basis  of  the  materials 
provided  under  section  507(d)(2)  respecting 
research  conducted  at  the  institute,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute respecting  such  research; 

"(U)  shaU  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  sigreements  for  research  or 
training  and  for  which  advisory  council  ap- 
proval is  required  under  section  507(e)(2), 
and  recommend  for  approval  applications 


for  projects  which  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge; 
and 

"(ill)  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  proposed  to  be  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  institute; 

"(B)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
diseases,  disorders,  or  other  aspect  of 
human  health  with  respect  to  which  the  na- 
tional research  institute  was  established  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute make  available  such  information 
through  appropriate  publications  for  the 
benefit  of  public  and  private  health  entities 
and  health  professions  personnel  and  scien- 
tists and  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public;  and 

"(C)  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences. 

"(b)(1)  Each  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than  12 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  ex  officio  members  of  an  adviso- 
ry council  shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator,  the 
Director  of  the  national  research  institute 
for  which  the  advisory  council  is  estab- 
lished, the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or 
the  designees  of  such  officers),  and 

"(B)  such  additional  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  councU  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(3)  The  members  of  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(A)  Nine  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  health  and 
scientific  disciplines  (including  public 
health  and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences) 
relevant  to  the  activities  of  the  national  re- 
search institute  for  which  the  advisory 
council  is  established. 

"(B)  Three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  the  general 
public  and  shall  include  leaders  in  fields  of 
public  policy,  public  relations,  law,  health 
policy,  economics,  and  management. 

"(4)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  an  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  (including  travel  time) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council,  compensa- 
tion at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  advisory  council  is  4  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to 
an  advisory  council  in  such  manner  as  to 
ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do 
not  all  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office. 
A  member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years  may  not  be  reappointed  to 
an  advisory  council  before  2  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of  office.  If 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  advisory  council 
among  the  appointed  members,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date  the 
vacancy  occurs. 


"(d)  The  chairman  of  an  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of  the 
national  research  institute  for  which  the  ad- 
visory council  is  established  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  council.  The  term  of 
office  of  chairman  shall  be  2  years. 

"(e)  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  national  re- 
search Institute  for  which  It  was  estab- 
lished, but  at  least  3  times  each  fiscal  year. 
The  location  of  the  meetings  of  each  adviso- 
ry council  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  national  research  institute 
for  which  the  advisory  countil  was  estab- 
lished. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  national  research 
institute  for  which  an  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  institute  to  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  advisory  councU.  The 
Director  of  such  institute  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  advisory  council  such  staff.  In- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor of  such  institute  shall  provide  orienta- 
tion and  training  for  new  members  of  the 
advisory  council  to  provide  them  with  such 
information  and  training  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  their  effective  participation  In  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council.". 

(b>  Section  217  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  218)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(e)(1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c)"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(d)";  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  respective- 
ly. 

PUBUC  R^ALTH  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section  3 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"RESEARCH  ON  PUBUC  HEALTH  EMERGENCIES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  or 
the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, that  a  disease  or  disorder  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  a  national  research  institute 
constitutes  a  public  health  emergency,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Administra- 
tor— 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  advisory 
councils  and  by  peer  review  groups  of  appli- 
cations for  grants  for  research  on  such  dis- 
ease or  disorder  or  proposals  for  contracts 
for  such  research; 

"(2)  shall  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) 
respecting  public  exigencies  to  waive  the  ad- 
vertising requirements  of  such  section  In 
the  case  of  proposals  for  contracts  for  such 
research; 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental increases  In  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  research  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder,  and 

"(4)  shall  disseminate,  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public.  Information  on  the 
cause,  prevention.  an(l  treatment  of  such 


disease  or  disorder  that  has  been  developed 
in  research  assisted  under  this  section. 
The  amount  of  an  Increase  In  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  actions  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  such  fiscal  year.". 

RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290bb-2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  513.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart 
$69,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991.". 

(b)  Section  517  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  290CC-2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  517.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart 
$83,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1988, 1989,  1990.  and  1991.". 

CHILD  ABUSE  REPORTING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  523(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290dd-3(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respective- 
ly: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•'(2)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  under  State  law 
of  incidents  of  suspected  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect to  the  appropriate  State  authorities.". 

(b)  Section  S27(e)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
290ee-3(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly: 

(2)  by  inserting  •'(1)"  before  "The";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  under  State  law 
of  incidents  of  suspected  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect to  the  appropriate  State  authorities.". 

SUICIDE 

Sec.  7.  Section  501  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa)  (as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (1):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(kKl)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  develop  and  publish  information  re- 
specting the  causes  of  suicide  among  indi- 
viduals imder  the  age  of  21  and  the  means 
of  preventing  suicide  among  such  Individ- 
uals, and 

••(B)  make  such  Information  generally 
available  to  the  public  and  health  profes- 
sionals. 

"(2)  By  January  1,  1988,  and  every  3  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  undertaken  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  period  reported  on 
and  shall  Include  In  each  such  report  an  as- 


sessment of  the  effectiveness  of  such  activi- 
ties". 

ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

Sec.  8.  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section  4 
of  this  Act),  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator,  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  following: 

"(1)  The  proper  care  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  research  conducted  by  and  through  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes. 

•'(2)  The  proper  treatment  of  animals 
while  being  used  in  such  research.  Guide- 
lines under  this  paragraph  shall  require— 

"(A)  the  appropriate  use  of  tranquilizers, 
analgesics,  anesthetics,  paralytics,  and  eu- 
thanasia for  animals  In  such  research;  and 

"(B)  appropriate  pre-surgical  and  post-sur- 
gical veterinary  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  animals  in  such  research. 
Such  guidelines  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prescribe  methods  of  research. 

"(3)  The  organization  and  operation  of 
animal  care  committees  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  Guidelines  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  shall  require  animal  care 
committees  at  each  entity  which  conducts 
research  with  funds  provided  under  this 
title  to  assure  compliance  with  the  guide- 
lines established  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Each  animal  care  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  entity  for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished, shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
3  members,  and  shall  include  at  least  1  indi- 
vidual who  has  no  association  with  such 
entity  and  at  least  1  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

"(3)  Each  animal  care  committee  of  a  re- 
search entity  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  all  animal  study  areas  and  facilities 
of  the  research  entity  at  least  semiannually 
to  evaluate  compliance  with  applicable 
guidelines  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  appropriate  animal  care  and  treatment: 

'•(B)  keep  appropriate  records  of  reviews 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

••(C)  for  each  review  conducted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  file  with  the  Administrator 
at  least  annually  (Da  certification  that  the 
review  has  been  conducted,  and  (ii)  reports 
of  any  violations  of  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  or  assurances  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  were  observed  in 
such  review  and  which  have  continued  after 
notice  by  the  committee  to  the  research 
entity  involved  of  the  violations. 
Reports  filed  under  subparagraph  (C)  shall 
Include  any  minority  views  filed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

•■(c)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
applicant  for  a  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  involving  research  on  ani- 
mals which  is  administered  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  any  agency  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes to  include  in  its  application  or  con- 
tract proposal,  submitted  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section— 

"(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
an  animal  care  committee  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b);  and 


"(B)  scientists,  animal  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  involved  with  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  use  by  the  applicant  have 
available  to  them  Instruction  or  training  in 
the  humane  practice  of  animal  maintenance 
and  experimentation,  and  the  concept, 
availability,  and  use  of  research  or  testing 
methods  that  limit  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  distress;  and 

"(2)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  animals  in  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  funds  provided  under  such  grant  or 
contract. 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2)  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  such  section. 

"(d)  If  the  Administrator  determine* 
that— 

"(1)  the  conditions  of  animal  care,  treat- 
ment, or  use  In  an  entity  which  is  receiving 
a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
involving  research  on  animals  under  this 
title  do  not  meet  applicable  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  entity  has  been  notified  by  the 
Administrator  of  such  determination  and 
has  been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action:  and 

"(3)  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
entity  to  correct  such  conditions; 
the  Administrator  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
such  grant  or  contract  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  determines  ap- 
propriate. 

••(e)  No  guideline  or  regtilation  promulgat- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  may  require  a 
research  entity  to  disclose  publicly  trade  se- 
crets or  commercial  or  financial  information 
which  is  privileged  or  confidential.". 

PREPARATION  OP  PUBUC  SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Institute  and  in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
shall  prepare  for  distribution  announce- 
ments for  television  to  educate  the  public, 
particularly  women,  concerning  the  dangers 
resulting  from  cigarette  smoking  by  women. 
In  the  preparation  of  such  announcements, 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
use  appropriate  private  organizations  and 
business  concerns. 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  517  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  and  1989,  $250,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal 
year.". 

(b)  Section  517  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  5(b)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "section  S03(e)  and" 
before  "this  subpart". 

ALCOHOUC  CONTENT  DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  10.  (aXl)  Section  5(eK2)  of  the  Feder- 
al Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27  U.S.C. 
20S(e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  begin- 
ning with  "except  that "  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears through  "State  law  and". 

(2)  Section  5(fK2)  of  such  Act  (27  U.S.C. 
205(f)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•malt 
beverages  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'malt  beverages  are  permitted,  but  are  not 
required,  and  such  statements  with  respect 
to". 

(3)  Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  (27  U.8.C. 
211(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(9)  The  tenn  'alcoholic  content*  means, 
with  respect  to  malt  beverages,  the  percent- 
age by  volume  of  the  beverage  which  is  com- 
prised of  alcohol.". 

(4)(A)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  regulations  contained  in  sec- 
tions 7.22(b)(3).  7.26.  and  7.54(c)  of  title  27. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect. 

(B)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  revise  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  except  that  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section  shall  apply  in  lieu  of 
this  clause  to  statements  of.  or  statements 
likely  to  be  considered  as  statements  of,  al- 
coholic content  of  malt  beverages"  before 
the  end  parenthesis  in  clause  (2);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
followiiig: 

"(g)  AUX)HOLIC  CONTEirr  OF  HALT  BEVER- 
AGES: To  sell  or  ship  or  deliver  for  sale  or 
shipment,  or  otherwise  introduce  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  receive  therein,  or  to 
remove  from  customs  custody  for  consump- 
tion, any  malt  beverages  in  bottles,  unless 
the  label  on  the  bottle  of  any  such  beverage 
bears  an  accurate  statement  of  the  alcoholic 
content  of  such  beverage.". 

TECmNICAL  AMENDHEMT 

Sec.  11.  Section  504(e)(2)(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa- 
3(e)<2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NUCLEAR 
POWER 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  has  been  immersed 
in  a  lot  of  issues  concerning  the  future 
of  nuclear  power  in  this  country.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  been  closely 
following  the  recent  nuclear  accident 
that  took  place  in  Chernobyl,  Russia. 
While  we  appreciate  the  fact  that, 
given  the  major  differences  in  technol- 
ogy and  safety  features  between 
United  States  and  Russian  reactors, 
we  wiU  never  see  the  kind  of  conse- 
quences here  that  Russia  experienced 
at  its  plant,  we  are  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  indirect 
impact  of  this  accident  on  the  future 
of  nuclear  power  in  this  country.  If 
the  Chernobyl  accident  does  nothing 
more  than  further  taint  public  percep- 
tion of  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  in 
this  country,  then  that  accident  will 
have  taken  a  serious  toll  here. 

This  brings  me  to  the  brighter  side 
of  the  committee's  recent  activities, 
and  that  is  the  hearings  we  held  April 
29  and  May  5  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  prograans  in  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development.  During 
these  hearings,  we  heard  from  a  varie- 
ty of  witnesses  ranging  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  the  National 


Association     of     Regulatory     Utility 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant messages  that  came  out  of 
these  hearings  was  the  fact  that  not 
only  do  we  have  a  proven  light-water- 
reactor  technology  in  hand  that  pro- 
duces safe,  clean,  and  economical  elec- 
tricity in  this  country,  but  we  also 
have  at  our  fingertips  a  whole  new 
"second  generation"  of  nuclear  plants 
that  promise  the  kinds  of  advance- 
ments in  terms  of  "walk-away"  safety, 
economic,  and  proliferation  resistance, 
that  can  put  issues  such  as  the  "Cher- 
nobyl Syndrome"  behind  us  for  good. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  example 
of  this  than  what  is  described  in  the 
article  in  the  May  2  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  This  article  summa- 
rizes the  recent  tests  conducted  at  the 
Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  No.  2 
in  Idaho.  Clearly,  these  tests  demon- 
strate that  reactors  can  be  designed  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  conceivable 
event,  whether  it  be  mechanical  fail- 
ure or  human  error,  will  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  on  public  health  and 
safety,  nor  for  that  matter  any  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  plant  itself. 

It  is  research  such  as  that  being  per- 
formed at  the  Experimental  Breeder 
Reactor  No.  2  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  will  leapfrog  U.S.  nuclear 
technology  into  a  new  era  of  inherent- 
ly safe  reactor  technology.  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  even  when  subjected  to  rig- 
orous public  scrutiny,  these  advanced 
reactor  designs  can  and  will  endure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  May  2 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  to  which  I 
referred  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Engineers  Take  Different  Path  In  Search 
FOR  A  Safer  Reactor 
(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 
On  the  morning  of  April  3,  three  weeks 
before  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster  in  the 
Ukraine,  a  small.  20,000-kilowatt  atomic  re- 
actor in  Idaho,  operating  at  full  power,  sud- 
dently  underwent  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
occurrences  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
power.  The  fluid  that  is  supposed  to  cool 
the  reactor  stopped  flowing. 

Had  this  happened  in  a  commercial  power 
reactor,  as  it  did  at  Three  Mile  Island  in 
1979  and  possibly  at  Chernobyl  last  Satur- 
day, another  nuclear  disaster  would  have 
been  in  the  making.  The  cooling  fluid  would 
have  immediately  boiled  away  and  tempera- 
tures in  the  reactor  would  have  soared  in 
minutes.  Reactor  operators  would  have 
scrambled  frantically  to  get  control  rods 
pushed  into  the  reactor  to  stop  the  atomic 
chain  reaction  before  a  "meltdown"  of  the 
uranium  fuel  core  occurred. 

When  the  loss-of-coolant  incident  took 
place  in  the  Idaho  reactor,  however,  engi- 
neers sat  quietly,  waiting  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  temperature  of  the  coolant  did 
rise  by  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  it  didn't 
boil  and  continued  to  extract  heat  from  the 
reactor.  The  atomic  reaction  stopped,  and 
the  coolant  temperature  dropped  within 
five  minutes  to  its  normal  900  degrees. 

The  incident  was  the  latest  test  by  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  engineers  of  an 
advanced   atomic   power   reactor   that   re- 


searchers claim  is  inherently  safe.  Known  as 
experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  2,  or 
EBR-II.  it  is  markedly  different  from  the 
reactors  that  currently  power  the  world's 
commercial  nuclear  electric-generating  sta- 
tions. The  cooling  fluid,  which  circulates 
through  the  reactor  core,  extracts  heat 
from  the  reactor  and  transfers  it  outside 
where  the  heat  is  used  to  produce  steam,  is 
liquid  sodium  instead  of  water.  And  the  ura- 
nium fuel  is  a  metallic  alloy  instead  of  ura- 
nium oxide.  These  basic  changes  produce  an 
atomic  reactor  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics  and  physics,  can't  go  out 
of  control. 

Most  commercial  power  plants  use  water 
to  cool  their  reactors.  Water  boils  at  212  de- 
grees. To  prevent  the  water  from  boiling 
away  and  allowing  the  reactor  to  overheat 
and  melt,  the  cooling  water  has  to  be  kept 
under  pressures  more  than  100  times  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Sodium,  however,  has  a 
boUing  point  of  1,650  degrees  and  can  keep 
absorbing  the  reactor's  heat,  cooling  it.  until 
it  reaches  that  temperature.  For  this 
reason,  the  sodium  doesn't  have  to  be  kept 
under  pressure,  one  inherent  safety  advan- 
tage of  the  EBR-II. 

Another  safety  feature  is  metallic  urani- 
um fuel.  The  metallic  fuel  is  a  far  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  the  oxide  fuel  used 
in  commercial  reactors.  When  the  metallic 
fuel  begins  to  overheat,  the  heat  is  quickly 
and  efficiently  conducted  to  the  sodium 
coolant  instead  of  building  up  inside  the 
fuel  as  it  does  with  the  oxide  fuel.  As  the 
heat  spreads  out  evenly  through  the  fuel, 
the  sodium  and  the  control  rods,  everything 
begins  to  expand.  The  expansion  spreads 
the  uranium  atoms  apart,  slowing  down  the 
atomic  chain  reaction  without  any  human 
or  mechanical  intervention.  As  the  reaction 
slows,  the  temperature  drops  back  to 
normal  operating  levels. 

The  EBR-II  actually  was  built  in  1964  to 
test  out  the  concept  of  immersing  a  reactor 
in  thousands  of  gallons  of  liquid  sodium. 
But,  says  Charles  Till,  the  associate  labora- 
tory director  in  charge  of  the  Argonne  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Energy's  Idaho 
experimental  reactor  facility,  "Only  in  the 
last  year  or  so  did  it  become  apparent  that 
the  reactor  was  inherently  safe."  After  ex- 
tensive experiments  and  computer  simula- 
tions, the  engineers  decided,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  to  subject  an  atomic  re- 
actor to  the  three  most  dreaded  "postulated 
hypothetical  accidents"  that  could  happen 
to  a  nuclear  reactor. 

In  the  test  on  April  3.  the  circulation  of 
the  primary  sodium  coolant  through  the  re- 
actor was  stopped.  As  predicted,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  sodium  rose,  and  in  minutes  the 
power  from  the  reactor  dropped  to  almost 
zero  as  the  chain  reaction  stopped.  Mr.  Till 
reports.  That  afternoon,  in  a  second  test, 
the  flow  of  the  secondary  cooling  system, 
which  removes  heat  from  the  main  system 
and  transfers  it  outside  the  reactor,  was  sud- 
denly shut  down.  Again,  after  a  brief  tem- 
perature rise,  the  atomic  chain  reaction 
came  to  a  standstill  and  temperatures 
dropped  to  normal. 

The  engineers  plan  soon  to  put  the  EBR- 
II  through  the  third-worst  hypothetical  ac- 
cident, "an  uncontrolled  acceleration  of  re- 
activity," as  it's  called.  If,  in  a  conventional 
reactor,  a  vital  control  rod  is  accidentally 
pulled  out  of  the  reactor,  the  atomic  chain 
reaction  could  get  out  of  control,  sending 
out  lethal  blasts  of  radiation  and  resulting 
in  a  core  meltdown.  The  Argonne  engineers 
are  certain  that  when  they  Jerk  a  control 
rod  out  of  the  EBR-II,  the  same  phenome- 


non that  prevented  the  other  accidents  will 
shut  the  reactor  down. 

Argonne.  which  is  operated  for  the  DOE 
by  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  now  devel- 
oping a  prototype  commercial  power  reac- 
tor, called  the  integral  fast  reactor  (IFR), 
based  on  the  EBR-II  concept.  If  techniques 
for  reprocessing  the  metallic  fuel  are 
worked  out,  researchers  believe  such  inher- 
ently safe  reactors  could  be  operating  in  15 
years.* 


VETERANS  JOB  TRAINING  ACT 
OF  1986 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  address  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  Vietnam  era  and 
Korean  veterans.  On  the  eve  of  the 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  consider  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  urgent 
needs,  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  importance  of 
providing  additional  support  to  the 
Veterans  Job  Training  Act.  Senator 
DeConcini,  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  plans  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  achieve  this  impor- 
tant goal. 

We  came  close  to  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Program  last  December  when 
the  Senate  included  $55  million  for 
the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act  in  its 
version  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  continu- 
ing resolution.  This  funding,  however, 
was  dropped  in  conference  with  the 
House  because  the  legislation's  reau- 
thorization had  yet  to  be  enacted. 
Congress  subsequently  did  pass  the  re- 
authorization of  VJPTA,  and  fortu- 
nately we  now  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  appropriate  the  required  funds. 

Formerly  titled  the  Emergency  Vet- 
erans Job  Training  Act,  the  Veterans 
Job  Training  Act  of  1986  grants  cash 
incentives  to  employers  who  agree  to 
hire  and  give  extensive  training  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  veter- 
ans. The  goal  of  VJTA  is  to  enable 
these  veterans  to  gain  permanent  and 
stable  employment— based  on  the  view 
that  we  owe  younger  veterans  the  as- 
sistance needed  to  acquire  the  skills  to 
adequately  provide  for  their  families 
and  compensate  for  any  losses  that 
may  stem  from  serving  their  country. 

A  recently  released  study  conducted 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Labor's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  presents  statistics 
that  underscore  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Veterans  Job  Train- 
ing Program.  The  Bureau  reports  that 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  served  in  Vietnam  had  a  9.2  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  In  April 
1985— this  portrays  a  disturbing  con- 
trast with  the  general  population's  im- 
employment  rate  at  that  time.  This 
new  study  also  found  that  Vietnam 
theater  veterans  who  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans  Administration 


to  be  30-  to  50-percent  disabled  had  an 
enormously  high  unemployment 
rate— 16  percent. 

A  recent  1986  article  in  the  veterans 
publication  Stars  and  Stripes,  entitled, 
"High  Unemployment  Plagues  Viet- 
nam Veterans,"  discusses  this  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  study  in  more 
detail.  It  also  cites  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  veterans  service  organizations, 
as  pointing  out  that  "a  full  19  percent 
of  Vietnam  theater  veterans  with  dis- 
abilities have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force."  Many  of  these  unemployed  vet- 
erans may  have  given  up  hope  about 
their  chances  of  obtaining  stable  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  article  I  just  referred  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  with  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  on  vet- 
erans unemployment  make  the  case 
for  immediate  action  on  funding  the 
Veterans  Job  Training  Program.  The 
pending  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  an  appropriate  vehicle,  in  that 
the  bill's  purpose  is  to  respond  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  various  segments  of 
society.  Moreover,  the  proposal  to  re- 
program  existing  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram means  that  we  would  not  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  ceiling  for 
veterans  benefits. 

We  must  not  abandon  our  effort  to 
address  the  employment-related  prob- 
lem of  many  Vietnam  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.  In  fact,  more  than 
25,000  veterans  have  asked  for  job  as- 
sistance by  applying  for  the  Veterans 
Job  Training  Program  since  February 
1— and  I  am  sure  that  many  more  will 
do  80  once  they  know  the  program  will 
be  renewed.  Our  Nation  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  these  veterans  the  tools  to 
become  productive  citizens.  Now  is  the 
time  to  provide  the  necessary  f imds  to 
continue  this  crucial  program. 

The  statement  follows: 
High  Unemployment  Plagues  Vietnam 
Veterans— Disabled  Hit  Hardest 

A  recently  released  study  of  the  unem- 
ployment rates  among  disabled  and  Vietnam 
theater  veterans  has  confirmed  both  groups' 
unemployment  rates  far  exceed  national 
averages. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
represents  the  first  time  unemployment  sta- 
tistics were  gathered  on  disabled  veterans. 
It  came  only  after  repeated  efforts  by  the 
one-million  member  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans (DAV)  to  have  such  a  study  conduct- 
ed. 

The  study  found  that  while  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  veterans  was  5.5  per- 
cent in  April  1985,  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  had  a 
9.2  percent  unemployment  rate.  And  all 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  had  a 
7.6  percent  unemployment  rate.  Vietnam 
theater  veterans  with  disabilities  rated  30  to 
50  percent  had  the  highest  unemployment 
rate— 16  percent. 

These  data  are  from  a  special  supplement 
to  the  April  1985  Current  Population 
Survey,  the  source  of  the  nation's  statistics 
on  employment  and  unemployment.  This 


supplement,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  included  questions  on 
whether  those  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  had  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  and,  for 
all  veterans,  the  presence  of  and  rating  for 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Altogether,  there  were  26.2  million  male 
veterans  18  years  of  age  and  over  in  April 
1985.  Of  these,  about  7.9  million  had  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era 
(August  1964-April  1975).  including  3.7  mil- 
lion who  were  stationed  in  the  Vietnam  the- 
ater. The  labor  force  participation  rate  for 
this  latter  group  was  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  other  Vietnam-era  veterans,  in  part 
because  a  larger  proportion  had  service-re- 
lated disabilities  that  hampered  their  ability 
to  work.  Fourteen  percent  of  Vietnam-thea- 
ter veterans  reported  such  disabilities,  com- 
pared with  11  percent  for  those  who  served 
in  other  wars.  The  labor  force  participation 
rate  for  Vietnam-theater  veterans  was  81 
percent  for  those  with  disabilities  and  95 
percent  for  those  who  were  not  disabled. 

What's  even  more  telling  are  the  number 
of  seriously  disabled  veterans  who've 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  entirely,  ac- 
cording to  Ronald  W.  Drach.  National  Em- 
ployment Director  of  the  Organization  of 
Wartime  Disabled  Veterans. 

"A  full  19  percent  of  Vietnam  theater  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force.  That  is,  they  were  unem- 
ployed but  not  counted  in  the  Job-seeking 
market  as  unemployed,"  said  Drach.  "Sig- 
nificantly, two-thirds  of  all  disabled  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  with  ratings  of  60  percent 
or  higher  are  not  even  looking  for  employ- 
ment." 

Drach  said  the  study  confirmed  what  the 
DAV  has  long  believed,  that  significant 
problems  exist  for  disabled  veterans  seeking 
meaningful  employment  in  the  workplace. 
"It  highlights  the  deplorable  employment 
situation  faced  by  many  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  Many  reasons  can  be  of- 
fered for  these  high  numbers,  but  it's  obvi- 
ous that  Innovative  programs  must  be  de- 
signed to  bring  these  people  into  the  work 
force  and  provide  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  for  them." 

The  combat-disabled  Vietnam  veteran  also 
said  that  the  employment  profile  for  minor- 
ity veterans  was  disappointing.  '"Regardless 
of  where  they  served,  black  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans' unemployment  is  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  higher  than  for  white  veterans. 
Black  Vietnam  theater  veterans  have  a  14.1 
percent  unemployment  rate,  while  the  rate 
for  Hispanic  Vietnam  theater  veterans  is  6.S 
percent." 

Veterans  of  other  wartime  periods,  princi- 
pally those  who  served  during  the  Korean 
war  and  World  War  II,  are  a  group  in  which 
no  one  is  younger  than  45.  Accordingly,  this 
group  is  far  less  likely  than  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans to  be  in  the  labor  force,  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  disability.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  other  wartime  group  were  55  and  older, 
and  nearly  one-third  were  65  and  older.  The 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  this  group 
was  57  percent— 60  percent  for  those  with- 
out service-connected  disabilities  and  36  per- 
cent for  those  with  such  disabilities.  Only  13 
percent  were  in  the  labor  force  when  their 
disability  rating  was  60  percent  or  higher. 

Veterans  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  public  sector  than  other  men.  Eight- 
een percent  of  all  employed  veterans  and  23 
percent  of  those  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
theater  were  in  Federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
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emment  jobs,  compared  with  13  percent  of 
all  employed  me  <  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
Fully  one-third  oi  all  employed  Vietnam  era 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
worked  in  government  jobs. 

With  respect  to  occupations,  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  were  distributed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  other  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  The  only  differences  were  that  the 
former  were  less  likely  to  be  in  the  manage- 
rial and  professional  job  categories,  but 
more  likely  to  be  in  construction  trades  and 
protective  service  jobs.9 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
participant  in  the  congressional  call  to 
conscience,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  statement  concerning  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Prom  our  perspective  today  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  and 
distressful  that  the  Soviets  callously 
use  those  Soviet  Jews  desiring  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  as  pawns  in  the  Soviets' 
political  maneuvering  vis-a-vis  the 
West.  The  fate  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
been  correlated  with  the  West's  at- 
tempts at  bettering  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Traditionally,  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  condition  that  they 
submit  an  invitation  from  a  relative 
living  in  Israel.  But  before  the  1960's, 
few  of  the  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  under  this  provision. 
For  example,  from  May  1948  to  1953, 
only  18  Jews  were  aUowed  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

With  the  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West,  emigration  totals  remarkably 
improved.  The  emigration  of  over 
100.000  Soviet  Jews  occurred  in  con- 
junction with  detente.  The  West 
German  policy  of  OstpoUtik.  and  the 
signing  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade 
Agreement.  The  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  was  again  curbed  in  1974  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  trade  agree- 
ment would  not  go  into  force  due  to 
most-favored-nation  restrictions  as 
well  as  credits  contained  in  the  Trade 
and  Export-Import  Bank  Acts  of  1974. 
From  1975  until  1977.  only  44,218  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate. 

Emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  improved 
once  again  during  1978  and  1979.  The 
Salt  II  Treaty  and  the  improved 
chances  of  Western  trade  and  credits 
opened  the  door  to  80,184  Jews.  These 
improved  emigration  statistics  came  to 
an  end  with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  ensuing  deteriora- 
tion of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
New  restrictions  were  applied  for  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union.  Jewish 
citizens  wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  could  only  submit  invitations 
from  immediate  family  members.  For 
a  5-year  period  from  1980  to  1984,  only 
35.816  Soviet  Jews  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate. 


The  Soviet  Union  claims  that  emi- 
gration numbers  are  falling  because 
family  reunification  and  repatriation 
are  almost  complete.  This  official  re- 
sponse cannot  accoimt  for  the  fact 
that  400,000  Soviet  Jews  have  applied 
for  visas:  20,000  of  these,  the  refuse- 
niks,  have  applied  and  been  refused 
permission  to  leave.  I  find  it  appalling 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use  the 
fate  of  a  people  as  a  bargaining  chip 
for  better  relations  with  the  West. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that 
the  current  situation  with  Soviet 
Jewry  might  improve.  Since  the 
Geneva  summit.  13  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  to  join  their  hus- 
bands or  wives  in  the  United  States. 
That  leaves  about  20  cases  unresolved. 
There  may  be  a  setback,  however,  in 
both  the  improvement  in  relations  and 
the  Soviet  Jewry  situation  in  view  of 
our  air  strikes  against  Libya.  Regard- 
less of  the  current  situation.  I  urge 
that  the  administration  use  every  op- 
portunity to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
discontinue  their  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  linking  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  with  their  negotiations  and  deal- 
ings with  the  West.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  LEFT 
BEHIND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  have  suffered  for 
long  enough.  The  Meimans  are  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  have  been  refused  for  over 
10  years. 

Naum  is  a  founding  member,  along 
with  Natan  Shcharansky,  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  Group  which  monitored 
himian  rights  violations  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Inna  is  critically  ill  with  cancer 
and  must  travel  to  the  West  in  order 
to  save  her  life.  Medical  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  told  her  there 
is  nothing  more  they  can  do  for  her. 
while  Western  doctors  have  offered 
new  technology  to  treat  her  cancer. 

As  we  celebrate  the  presence  of 
Natan  Shcharansky  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  let  our  voices  be 
stilled  for  those  who  continue  to  strug- 
gle. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  grant 
permission  to  Inna  and  Naum  Meiman 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


only  60  percent  of  capacity.  Ab  a 
thoughtful  editorial  In  yesterday's 
Baltimore  Sun  pointed  out,  this  de- 
cline in  the  steel  industry  "has  trau- 
matized families,  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods, and  rippled  through  scores  of 
businesses— both  those  supplying 
Sparrows  Point  and  those  dependent 
on  the  trade  of  its  employees." 

The  problems  of  the  steel  industry 
in  Baltimore  and  Baltimore  County  re- 
flect the  condition  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  county.  It  is  clear  that 
more  aggressive  action  is  needed  by 
the  administration  to  improve  compli- 
ance with  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  on  steel  that  have  already 
been  negotiated.  Pressure  is  required 
to  assure  that  our  current  trade  laws 
are  enforced.  This  will  give  the  indus- 
try the  time  it  needs  to  make  the  pain- 
ful adjustments  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  foreign  competition. 

As  the  Sun  editorial  pointed  out.  the 
Baltimore  County  plant  "must  survive 
if  the  United  States  is  not  to  become 
just  a  purveyor  of  hamburgers,  micro- 
chips, and  certificates  of 
deposit  *  •  *  if  the  country  loses  its 
ability  to  manufacture  basic  industrial 
products,  an  important  element  of  na- 
tional security  will  be  sacrificed." 

The  meeting  yesterday  placed  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs— on  fair 
trade,  retention  of  jobs  and  competi- 
tiveness, and  on  strict  compliance  with 
already  negotiated  volimtary  restraint 
agreements  on  steel.* 


PLIGHT  OF  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN 
BALTIMORE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Baltimore  Steel  Crisis  Action  Pro- 
gram, a  group  of  steelworkers  con- 
cerned with  the  serious  condition  of 
the  steel  industry  in  this  Nation  and 
its  impact  on  the  Baltimore  area. 

In  the  past  7  years,  employment  at 
the  Sparrows  Point  steel  plant  in  Bal- 
timore County,  owned  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Corp.  has  declined  by  over  10.000 
workers.   The   plant   is  operating   at 


TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  curbing  television  violence 
is  one  we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
facing  soon. 

The  Hancock  County  Journal-Pilot, 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  my  State,  re- 
cently had  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  whole  question  of  television  vio- 
lence and  the  legislation  that  is  pend- 
ing before  us.  and  also  urging  parents 
to  do  something  about  switching  off 
programs  that  have  too  much  violence. 

I  ask  that  the  Journal-Pilot  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro.  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Hancock  County  Journal-Pilot, 
Apr.  23.  1986] 

Cttrbimg  Televises  Violence:  Simoh. 
Switch  Ofter  Hope 

Can  violence  on  television  cause  violent 
behavior  elsewhere? 

While  the  American  public  generally  has 
been  led  to  believe  there  is  no  definite  corre- 
lation, U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Simon,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  issue  for  three  years,  has  compiled 
some  information  that  bears  sober  reflec- 
tion. 

The  question  is  an  Important  one,  consid- 
ering that  more  than  96  percent  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  at  least  one  television  set. 
The  fact  that  the  average  child  spends  more 
time  watching  television  than  in  the  class- 
room is  another  reason  the  issue  is  impor- 
tant. 


For  starters.  SmoH  cites  a  report  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  general's  task  force  on  family 
violence  that  concluded  "evidence  is  becom- 
ing overwhelming  that,  just  as  witnessing  vi- 
olence in  the  home  may  contribute  to 
normal  adults  and  children  learning  and 
acting  out  violent  behavior,  violence  on 
television  .  .  .  may  contribute  to  the  same 
result." 

Researchers  also  have  found  that  children 
with  aggressive  tendencies  tend  to  watch 
violent  programs  and  are  more  likely  to  be- 
lieve that  television  violence  mirrors  real 
life. 

As  long  ago  as  1982,  the  surgeon  general 
said  there  is  a  causal  correlation  between 
viewing  violence  and  aggressive  behavior, 
Simon  says. 

Researchers  John  Murray  and  Barbara 
Lonnberg  found  viewing  television  violence 
can  have  three  effects:  children  may  become 
less  sensitive  to  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
others:  they  may  be  more  fearful  of  the 
world  around  them;  and  they  may  be  more 
likely  to  behave  in  an  aggressive  or  harmful 
way  toward  others. 

In  June  1985  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  issued  a  policy  statement  that 
"repeated  exposure  to  televised  violence 
promotes  a  proclivity  to  violence  and  a  pas- 
sive response  to  its  practice." 

In  February  last  year,  Dr.  H.  James  Hol- 
royd  concluded:  "In  one  study,  children  who 
had  watched  a  violent  television  program 
were  found  to  be  more  likely  to  hurt  an- 
other child  than  were  those  who  had 
watched  a  nonviolent  program." 

Noting  that  35  males  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  31  have  killed  themselves  playing 
Russian  Roulette  while  imitating  a  scene 
from  the  movie  "The  Deer  Hunter"  shown 
on  television.  Dr.  Robert  Wharton  and  Dr. 
Frederick  Mandell  said  last  June  ".  .  .  the 
pain  of  victims  and  anguish  of  relatives  are 
rarely  portrayed.  Thus,  the  child  learns  that 
violence  may  be  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to 
conflicts  while  being  deprived  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  empathy  for  the  victim." 

Simon  cites  other  research  that  found 
children's  television  programs  are  six  times 
as  violent  as  adults'  television  programs  and 
several  other  laboratory  studies  that  have 
shown  children  imitate  the  violence  that 
they  have  just  watched  on  television. 

What  do  the  television  networks  say?  Re- 
searchers for  NBC  foimd  the  relationship 
between  viewing  television  violence  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  several  years  later  became 
insignificant  when  social  class  was  con- 
trolled, according  to  Diana  Zuckerman  and 
Dr.  Barry  Zuckerman. 

But.  the  Zuckermans  add,  the  NBC- 
backed  study  has  several  key  limitations. 
The  study  strictly  defined  children's  aggres- 
sive behavior  to  include  only  "physical  or 
verbal  acts  Intended  or  known  In  advance  to 
cause  Injuries  to  others"  and  did  not  include 
rough  play  or  other  unintended  aggressive 
behavior. 

Unfortunately,  America's  penchant  for  vi- 
olence compared  to  the  rest  of  the  western 
world  is  reflected  in  Its  television  programs. 
The  International  Coalition  on  Television, 
comprised  of  88  countries,  has  determined 
American  viewers  have  more  access  to  vio- 
lent television  programming  than  citizens  of 
several  other  nations,  including  Canada. 
England.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Japan, 
West  Germany  and  Spain. 

And  the  U.S..  the  coalition  has  found,  is  a 
chief  exporter  of  television  violence.  The 
U.S.  exports  programs  accounting  for  65 
percent  of  all  violence  shown  on  Australian. 
Canadian.  ItagUsh  and  New  Zealand  televi- 
sion. 


So  recent  research  indeed  does  refute  psy- 
chologists' suggestions  In  the  19608  that  tel- 
evision violence  had  a  cathartic  effect,  thus 
reducing  viewers'  aggressive  behavior. 

With  that  in  mind,  what  can  be  done  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  violence  on  television? 
Simon,  who  visited  the  three  major  net- 
works' production  facilities  In  January  to 
learn  how  program  content  decisions  are 
made.  Introduced  legislation  last  week  that 
could  lead  to  Industry  guidelines  to  curb  the 
viewing  of  television  violence  by  children. 

Simon's  two-bill  package  would  provide  an 
exemption  from  antitrust  laws  to  broadcast 
stations.  Including  owners  or  operators  of 
cable  television  companies  and  networks, 
and  trade  associations.  The  exemption 
would  be  limited  to  joint  action  to  review, 
consider,  evaluate  and  take  action  concern- 
ing broadcasts  or  material  Intended  for  tele- 
vision broadcast  to  determine  or  lessen  their 
harmful  effects. 

Second,  his  legislation  would  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
oversee  a  definitive  study  of  television  vio- 
lence issues  and  report  to  Congress  within  a 
year. 

Another  more  immediate  way  to  control 
television  violence  Is  to  stop  watching  vio- 
lent programs.  If  enough  Americans  register 
their  displeasure  by  switching  to  other  pro- 
gramming or  turning  their  sets  off  com- 
pletely, ratings  of  violent  shows  will  drop 
and  sponsors— the  life  blood  of  commercial 
television— will  be  lost. 

It  also  behooves  parents  to  monitor  their 
children's  viewing  habits  more  closely.* 


the  community  and  are  not  found 
sometime  later  among  the  homele« 
on  our  streets.  The  number  of  home- 
leas  in  this  coimtry  is  now  estimated  to 
be  possibly  as  high  as  2  million,  and  an 
estimated  one-third  of  our  homeless 
are  said  to  have  experienced  some 
form  of  mental  illness.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  emptying  of  State 
institutions,  without  appropriate  fol- 
lowup  services,  has  contributed  to  this 
situation.  This  bill  will  help  prevent 
the  needs  of  deinstitutionalized  per- 
sons  from  being  Ignored  in  the  future. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  who 
worked  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
conference  report.  It  is  a  credit  to  all 
of  them  and  should  produce  results 
that  we  can  all  applaud.* 


PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY 
FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  INDIVID- 
UAUS 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  for  S.  974,  the  Protection  and 
Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individuals 
Act  of  1986,  which  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  consent  earlier  today. 

This  legislation  is  a  result  of  investi- 
gations that  Senator  Weicker  and  his 
staff  conducted  through  site  visits  to 
institutions  and  oversight  hearings  on 
the  conditions  in  those  institutions. 
The  result  of  their  9-month  investiga- 
tion, with  onsite  inspection  of  31  facili- 
ties for  mentally  handicapped  persons 
in  12  States,  was  a  disturbing  docu- 
mentation of  abuse  and  neglect  of 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  persons 
in  our  society.  Because  of  the  concern 
Senator  Wkickir  has  shown,  we  are 
now  able  to  add  a  vital  tool  to  those 
available  for  preventing  abuse  and  ne- 
glect in  facilities  which  house  the 
mentally  ill. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will  also 
permit  Protection  and  Advocacy  agen- 
cies to  assist  individuals  being  dis- 
charged from  facilities  and  ensure 
that  their  rights  are  protected  as  they 
make  the  transfer  into  the  commimi- 
ty.  The  conference  report  provides 
that  the  Protection  and  Advocacy 
System  may  piuvue  appropriate  reme- 
dies for  abuse  or  neglect  which  occurs 
within  90  days  of  the  discharge  of  the 
individual  from  a  facility.  This  provi- 
sion should  help  ensure  that  these  in- 
dividuals are  placed  successfully  Into 


POUCE  OFFICERS  MEMORIAL 
DAY  AND  POLICE  WEEK 

*  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  serve  as  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  officers.  And.  as  we  com- 
memorate National  Police  Officers' 
Memorial  Day  and  Police  Week,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  special  tribute  to 
the  79  officers  who,  last  year,  gave 
their  lives  while  performing  their 
duties.  Each  of  them  is  a  hero.  Each 
officer  made  the  ultimate  personal 
sacrifice  to  uphold  our  laws  and 
ensure  our  safety. 

It  is  always  appropriate— and  espe- 
cially fitting  today— for  us  to  recom- 
mit ourselves  to  supporting  the  efforts 
of  our  law  enforcement  officials.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  we  recently  passed 
legislation  I  sponsored  to  ban  armor- 
pierdng  bullets.  These  "cop-killer" 
bullets  can  penetrate  bulletproof 
vests,  and  pose  a  lethal  threat  to 
police.  A  similar  bill  was  approved  by 
the  House.  Before  Congress  adjourns 
this  fall.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  reach 
agreement  on  this  measure,  and  send 
it  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  to  im- 
prove, not  weaken,  provisions  of  the 
1968  Oim  Control  Act.  There  were  79 
police  officers  killed  in  1985.  Seventy 
of  these  crimes  were  perpetrated  with 
firearms.  Our  law  enforcement  officers 
need  more  protection  under  the  law, 
not  less. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
must  decide  to  allocate  sufficient  re- 
sources to  assist  with  the  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment  of  those  who  vio-. 
late  the  law.  We  can  ill  afford  the  ter- 
rible costs  paid  by  the  victims  of  crime 
and  by  a  society  that  allows  such 
criminal  behavior  to  go  unpunished. 
With  crime  rates  again  on  the  in- 
crease, we  must  make  law  enforcement 
a  national  budget  priority. 

This  week,  as  we  remember  the  law 
enforcement  officers  who  so  devotedly 
and  faithfully  serve  their  communi- 
ties, let  us  also  keep  in  mind  our  obll- 
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gations  to  help  them  carry  out  their 
responsibilities.* 


THE  BRADLEY  STAMP 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  in  the  near  future  turn 
to  consideration  of  comprehensive  tax 
reform  legislation.  My  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  has 
been  a  persistent,  persuasive,  and  com- 
mitted 3wlvocate  of  reform.  His  original 
tax  reform  legislation,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  was  one  against 
which  other  proposals  have  been 
measiured.  I  am  sure  that,  were  it  not 
for  my  colleague's  efforts,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  as 
close  as  they  are  to  real  reform  of  the 
tax  laws.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  is  the  product  of 
many  Senators'  hard  work,  but  it  has 
the  Bradley  stamp. 

My  colleague  has  received  well-de- 
served praise  for  his  work  thus  far  on 
tax  reform.  I  ask  that  editorials  and 
an    article    from    the    Newark    Star- 
Ledger  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  May  13, 
1986] 
Bradley's  Key  Role 
The  signature  on  the  bottom  of  the  his- 
toric tax  reform  measure  passed  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bore 
the   name   of   the   panel's   chairman— Bob 
Packwood.  the  Oregon  Republican.  But  it 
just  as  likely— and  perhaps  more  fittingly— 
could  have  taken  the  name  of  New  Jersey's 
senior  senator,  Bill  Bradley. 

Senator  Bradley  labored  long  and  valiant- 
ly—and more  often  than  not,  thanklessly— 
In  behsdf  of  an  overdue  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's inequitable  and  archaic  tax  system. 
He  made  it  a  chief  legislative  commitment 
of  his  years  in  the  Senate. 

And  it  finally  paid  off,  a  remarkable  turn- 
around after  only  weeks  earlier  it  appeared 
to  be  foundering  in  an  irreversible  terminal 
stage.  It  was  given  a  bom-again  legislative 
status  when  Senator  Packwood  and  a  small 
cadre  of  colleagues,  including  Senator  Brad- 
ley, reworked  a  viable  new  draft  that  was 
backed  by  a  strong  bipartisan  coalition  on 
the  tax  panel. 

In  its  fiscal  "Second  Coming,"  the  Senate 
tax  reform  version  (the  House  earlier  passed 
a  measure  similar  in  principle  but  which  dif- 
fers in  some  important  aspects)  has  many  of 
the  basic  proposals  Senator  Bradley  includ- 
ed in  his  1982  Fair  Tax  Act. 

The  Senate  measure  would  drastically 
lower  tax  rates:  most  persons  would  be 
taxed  at  15  percent  rate,  and  the  top  rates 
would  be  reduced  to  27  percent  for  individ- 
uals and  33  percent  for  corporations.  Mil- 
lions of  poor  Americans  would  be  removed 
from  tax  rolls.  But  many  deductions  and  tax 
shelters  would  either  be  repealed  or  re- 
duced. 

In  an  unusual  bipartisan  gesture.  Senator 
Packwood,  who  was  originally  opposed  to 
tax  reform,  praised  a  colleague  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Senate  aisle.  He  singled 
out  Senator  Bradley  as  "a  key  player  all  the 
way  along  .  .  .  (who  was)  absolutely  one  of 
the  best  performers"  during  the  final  cru- 
cial weeks  that  culminated  in  the  decisive 
committee  vote. 


The  solid  affirmation  of  restructuring  of 
the  tax  system  by  the  Senate  panel,  and  the 
enthusiastic  backing  of  President  Reagan 
for  "meaningful,  historic  tax  reform,"  have 
created  a  new,  buoyant  climate  for  passage 
of  reform  legislation  that  will  not  be  gravely 
hobbled  by  s[)ecial-interest  loopholes  that 
have  marred  and  rendered  ineffectual  these 
initiatives  in  the  past. 

The  alisence  of  this  name  on  the  bottom 
line  does  not  detract  from  Senator  Bradley's 
key,  decisive  role  as  the  "intellectual  con- 
science" of  genuine  tax  reform. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9, 1986] 
Persistence  op  Bill  Bradley  Is  Paying  Off 
(By  Robert  Pear) 
Washington.  May  8.— For  five  years.  Sen- 
ator Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
trying  to  build  support  in  Congress  and 
across  the  country  for  dramatic  changes  in 
the  tax  code,  including  much  lower  rates 
and  the  elimination  of  most  itemized  deduc- 
tions. 

With  the  approval  of  a  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  this  week  that  incorpo- 
rates such  changes,  Mr.  Bradley  achieved  a 
long-sought  personal  triumph. 

Mr.  Bradley,  a  Democrat,  provided  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  to  the  committee 
chairman.  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  a  Re- 
publican, in  steering  the  bill  through  a 
thicket  of  lobbyists  for  various  interests  and 
industries.  Mr.  Packwood  later  said  he  was 
converted  and  "came  around  full  circle  to 
think  that  Bradley  was  right"  on  the  need 
for  sweeping  changes  in  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  Bradley's  colleagues  said  today  that 
he  had  not  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat, 
but  rather  served  as  the  conscience  of  the 
committee,  demonstrating  that  voting 
against  special  interests  could  be  a  political 
plus. 

The  bill  approved  unanimously  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  Wednesday  would 
make  the  biggest  changes  in  Federal  income 
tax  law  in  40  years,  abolishing  dozens  of 
itemized  deductions,  slashing  the  top  tax 
rate  to  27  percent,  from  the  current  50  per- 
cent, and  substituting  two  tax  brackets  for 
the  14  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Bradley,  first  elected  in  1978,  is  in  his 
second  term,  but  committee  members  with 
more  seniority  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
on  both  tax  policy  and  technical  questions. 
"More  than  any  other  individual.  Bill  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  that's  been 
made  on  tax  reform  in  this  coimtry,"  said 
Senator  George  J.  Mitchell,  a  Maine  E>emo- 
crat  who  also  serves  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. "Five  years  ago.  with  considerable 
vision  and  foresight,  he  laid  out  his  propos- 
al, and  he  has  advocated  it  since  then  with 
consistency  and  intellectual  force." 

Not  only  Democrats  were  complimenting 
Mr.  Bradley  today.  Bruce  R.  Bartlett,  a  Re- 
publican economist,  now  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  conservative  Heritage  Foundation,  gave 
the  Senator  "enormous  credit"  for  changing 
the  approach  of  the  Finance  Committee.  As 
a  result  of  that  change,  he  said,  "a  pure, 
radical  concept"  of  tax  revision  replaced  "an 
attitude  of  business  as  usual,  catering  to  the 
lobbyists  and  specisil  interests." 

James  W.  Wetzler,  an  investment  banker 
at  Bear.  Steams  &  Company  and  former 
deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  said  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Finance  Committee  was  "a  re- 
markable tour  de  force"  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  situation  where  a 
junior  Senator  exercised  as  much  influence 
as  Bradley  did  on  the  House."  Mr.  Wetzler 
said.  "Nor  have  I  seen  a  situation  where  a 


Republican  committee  chairman  gives  a 
Democrat  such  credit  for  helping  to  change 
his  position  on  an  Important  issue." 

Historically,  Mr.  Wetzler  said,  tax  policy 
has  oscillated  between  efforts  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  and  equity  of  the  tax  code,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  efforts  to  achieve  various 
social  or  economic  goals  on  the  other.  After 
passage  of  the  1981  tax  law,  he  said,  Mr. 
Bradley  was  "the  first  major  politician  to 
perceive  that  it  was  possible  for  the  pendu- 
lum to  swing  back  toward  a  more  equitable 
tax  system,  with  lower  rates  and  a  broader 
base." 

GRANDDADDY  Or  TAX  GIVEAWAT8 

Mr.  Bradley  describes  the  1981  tax  law  as 
"the  granddaddy  of  tax  giveaways,"  loaded 
with  "a  slew  of  highpriced  sweeteners"  for 
businesses. 

In  an  interview  today,  Mr.  Bradley  traced 
his  interest  in  taxation  to  his  days  as  a 
highly  paid  professional  basketball  player, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  was  regarded  as 
"a  depreciable  asset "  by  his  team,  the  New 
York  Knicks. 

In  his  book  "The  Fair  Tax,"  Mr.  Bradley 
recalls  that  his  tax  attorney  told  him,  when 
he  started  playing  for  the  Knicks,  that  he 
had  to  decide  how  much  he  wanted  to  pay 
in  taxes.  Mr.  Bradley,  then  23  years  old,  was 
puzzled.  The  lawyer  explained  that  Mr. 
Bradley  could  take  his  pay  in  cash,  could 
defer  all  or  part  of  it,  could  take  part  of  it  as 
a  long-term  consulting  contract,  or  as  life  in- 
surance, or  as  a  pension,  among  other  op- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bradley,  now  42,  retains  a  firm  belief 
that  the  tax  system  is  confusing  and  incom- 
prehensible to  most  Americans. 

"The  20-0  vote  on  Finance  Committee 
represented  the  arrival  of  political  maturity 
for  tax  reform."  Mr.  Bradley  said.  "It  meant 
that  seasoned  politicians  believed  that  tax 
reform  was  a  political  winner.  It  showed 
that  tax  reform  is  a  powerful  political  idea 
which,  if  persistently  advocated,  can  over- 
come entrenched  opposition." 

The  legislation  has  supporters  in  both 
parties,  but  for  Democrats,  Mr.  Bradley 
said,  "it  provides  the  first  economic  growth 
issue  we  have  had  in  more  than  a  decade." 
Best  of  all,  he  said,  "it  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  advocate  growth  and  equity  simulta- 
neously." 

Unlike  many  lawmakers,  who  seek  to  pro- 
tect local  interests  in  tax  bills,  Mr.  Bradley 
positioned  himself  as  an  advocate  of  the 
general  interest. 

"For  a  member  of  Congress,"  he  said,  "the 
question  is  this:  Do  you  believe  your  role  is 
to  represent  the  general  interest,  or  is  it 
your  job  to  represent  narrower  interests— 
this  one,  that  one— and  put  together  a  quilt 
of  service?  I  believe  a  legislator's  job  is  to 
represent  the  general  interest." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8, 1986] 
A  Tax  Triumph  por  All  Americans 

Sometimes,  against  all  odds,  the  good  guys 
win.  In  spite  of  intense  lobbying  by  special 
interests  and  in  spite  of  seeming  public 
apathy,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
voted  to  revolutionize  a  tax  system  which 
Jimmy  Carter  was  right  to  call  "a  disgrace 
to  the  human  race."  It's  a  victory  that  reig- 
nites  visions.  Maybe  the  tax  system  can  yet. 
after  all,  be  made  simpler,  fairer  and  more 
efficient  for  all  Americans. 

This  victory,  unfortunately,  won't  win  the 
war.  Tax  reform  must  still  pass  the  Senate, 
and  then  survive  a  conference  with  the 
House.  If  the  Finance  Committee  plan  is  to 
become  law.  Congress  will  have  to  do  some- 
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thing  it's  not  good  at:  Recognize  the  virtue 
of  sacrificing  individual  interests  for  the 
common  good. 

Banks  dislike  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
because  it  ends  deductions  for  the  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Accounts  that  have  brought 
them  new  business.  Stockbrokers  dislike  the 
elimination  of  special  treatment  for  capital 
gains.  Car  dealers  dislike  restricting  the  de- 
ductibility of  interests  on  car  loans.  Restau- 
rants dislike  reducing  deductions  for  busi- 
ness entertainment.  Lalmr  dislikes  eliminat- 
ing the  deductibility  of  union  dues.  Some 
governors  dislike  eliminating  the  deductibil- 
ity of  sales  taxes. 

These  and  scores  of  other  Interests  can 
make  a  case  for  continuing  to  receive  fa- 
vored treatment.  Together,  they  pack  im- 
mense political  influence.  Then  why  have 
Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  his  colleagues 
insisted  on  this  radical  plan,  which  evolved 
directly  from  the  tax  plan  first  proposed 
two  years  ago  by  Senator  Bill  Bradley  and 
Representative  Richard  Gephardt?  Because 
all  of  us  would  benefit  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  list  is  inspiring. 

The  number  of  tax  brackets  would  be  re- 
duced from  14  to  2,  and  the  top  tax  rate 
would  drop  from  50  percent  to  27  percent. 
Eight  taxpayers  in  10  would  pay  just  a  IS 
percent  tax  on  income,  and  only  after  de- 
ductions for  mortgage  interest  and  charity. 
That  would  greatly  simplify  paperwork  and 
record-keeping  for  most  taxpayers. 

Just  as  important,  that  change  would 
eliminate  many  of  the  incentives  that  dis- 
tort the  economic  life  of  a  middle-class  tax- 
payer. There  would  be  little  or  no  point  to 
shifting  income  from  parents  to  children,  or 
from  tax  year  to  tax  year,  or  from  dividends 
to  capital  gains,  or  from  salary  to  retire- 
ment plan.  And  there  would  be  less  point  to 
hiding  income  from  the  I.R.S.,  cheating 
that  now  costs  the  Treasury  tens  of  billions 
a  year. 

Most  Important,  sweeping  simplification 
and  base-broadening  could  change  the  cli- 
mate of  special-interest  lobbying.  The  cur- 
rent tax  system  of  high  rates,  offset  by  hun- 
dreds of  exemptions,  gives  practically  every- 
one a  Justification  for  demanding  favored 
treatment: 

If  interest  on  private  housing  bonds  is  tax- 
exempt,  why  not  interest  on  private  school 
construction?  ...  If  investment  tax  credits 
can  cut  the  net  cost  of  buying  buses  for 
Greyhound,  why  shouldn't  they  cut  the  cost 
of  buying  buses  for  the  city  of  Akron?  ...  If 
I.R.A.  contributions  are  deductible,  why  not 
other  personal  savings? 

Not  even  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
would  create  a  bias-free  tax  code.  The  elev- 
enth-hour decision  to  preserve  privilege  for 
the  oil  and  gas  industries  carries  a  particu- 
lar odor.  And  while  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Dole  is  optimistic  about  Senate  approval, 
the  road  to  final  adoption  remains  uphill. 
But  the  overall  direction  of  change  is  clear, 
the  distance  traveled  is  long  and  the  possi- 
bility for  genuine  reform  Is  so  much  ad- 
vanced that  it's  worth  stx>pping  for  a 
moment  to  dwell  in  one  word:  wonderful. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11, 1986] 

The  Incredible  Improving  Tax  Plan 
"  A  second  American  revolution"  is  what 
President  Reagan  called  his  sweeping  plan 
to  restructure  Federal  taxes  last  year.  He 
had  the  hyperbole  right  but  the  details 
wrong.  His  complicated  package  begged  to 
be  rewritten  and  that's  what  the  House  did, 
producing  an  improved  but  still-complex 
bill.  Now,  miraculously,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  recently  seemed  bent  on 


killing  reform,  haa  suddenly  produced  a 
truly  radical  plan  that  tops  them  both. 

The  committee  bill,  grounded  In  the  work 
of  New  Jersey's  Senator  Bill  Bradley  and 
master-minded  by  Chairman  Bob  Packw(x>d 
of  Oregon,  is  a  shrewd  combination  of 
smaller  personal  tax  cuts  that  look  bigger 
than  either  the  Reagan  or  House  proposals, 
and  less  onerous  tax  Increases  for  most  busi- 
nesses. 

The  result  Is  real  reform:  a  simpler,  fairer 
tax  system  In  which  people  and  businesses 
can  spend  and  Invest  without  first  consider- 
ing the  tax  implications.  Most  of  those  im- 
plications would  be  demolished  or  greatly 
reduced. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Packwood's  success  is  dra- 
matically cutting  the  top  personal  tax  rate, 
now  50  percent,  all  the  way  down  to  27  per- 
cent. That  figure  Is  deceptive:  for  some 
upper-level  Income,  the  actual  rate  would  be 
32  percent.  And  In  dollar  terms,  the  reduc- 
tion Isn't  as  much  as  the  president  proposed 
or  the  House  adopted,  because  the  Senate 
bill  also  repeals  more  personal  deductions. 
But  for  Impact,  the  Packwood  opening 
proved  startling. 

The  full  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill  early 
next  month,  when  all  the  lobbyists  who 
were  shut  out  of  the  committee's  final  delib- 
erations will  flock  back,  hoping  to  save  cher- 
ished tax  advantages  that  the  committee 
bill  would  remove. 

By  then,  though,  an  unfamiliar  new  Influ- 
ence will  be  In  place.  For  the  first  time. 
Senate  sessions  will  be  broadcast  on  nation- 
wide television.  On  camera,  senators  may 
shy  from  retnstltuting  tax  shelters  and 
other  preferences  that  are  sharply  curtailed 
by  the  committee  bill. 

Television  may,  likewise,  encourage  sena- 
tors to  rescue  tax-exempt  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts,  which  the  committee  bill 
would  terminate  for  most  people.  But  the 
senators  know  that  there  is  peril  in  depart- 
ing from  the  committee  formula.  They  must 
weigh  the  narrow  "special  Interests"  of  the 
few  against  the  broad  special  Interests  of 
tens  of  millions  who  would  come  out  ahead 
In  this  plan. 

When  the  Senate  Is  done,  a  conference 
will  negotiate  a  compromise  bill.  That's 
when  the  lobbyists  will  turn  out  full  force, 
undeterred  by  television's  sanitizing  stare. 
In  the  end.  the  top  rate  may  not  be  27  per- 
cent, or  32  percent.  But  it's  likely  to  be  well 
under  the  House's  38  percent,  and  the  array 
of  deductions  and  exemptions  will  probably 
have  been  improved,  both  bills  have  flaws 
that  could  stand  cleaning  up. 

What's  important  is  that  there  are  now 
two  good  bills.  Tax  reform,  which  two  weeks 
ago  seemed  to  be  gasping  its  last  breath, 
now  seems  certain.  That's  a  proud  prospect 
for  Congress  and  a  progressive  one  for  the 
nation.* 


BENTON  HARBOR,  MI 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  submit  an  article  regarding  the  city 
of  Benton  Harbor,  MI.  This  brave  city 
is  currently  undergoing  a  major  effort 
toward  revltalization.  It  is  an  uphill 
battle,  but  one  which  it  is  meeting 
with  great  energy  and  confidence. 

I  am  proud  at  the  national  recogni- 
tion that  Benton  Harbor  has  gained  as 
evident  from  this  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  entitled,  "Resi- 
dents Fight  To  Change  'Down  and  Out 
in  Benton  Harbor'."  Mr.  President,  I 


ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  article  follows: 

Residents  Piort  to  Change  "Down  An 
OoT  in  Benton  Harbor" 

(By  Lucia  Mouit) 

If  ever  a  city  has  been  down  and  out. 
Benton  Harbor  qualifies. 

What  used  to  be  a  popular  vacation  spot 
for  Chlcagoans  and  a  thriving  center  of 
Michigan's  fruit  Industry  now  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  close  to  40  percent.  Vacant 
stores  line  much  of  Its  main  thorougtifare. 
About  60  pecent  of  Its  residents  are  on  some 
form  of  public  assistance. 

Benton  Harbor  and  its  neighbor  acrow 
the  river.  St.  Joseph,  are  known  as  Michi- 
gan's Twin  Cities.  They  have  comparable 
rents  but  the  contrasts  are  marked.  St.  Jo- 
seph's population  is  98  percent  white,  while 
Benton  Harbor  Is  86  percent  black,  and  St. 
Joseph's  per  capital  Income  Is  twice  as  high 
as  that  In  Benton  Harbor. 

Benton  Harbor  faces  the  kind  of  challenge 
other  cities  In  similar  straits  have  walked 
away  from.  But  a  growing  number  of  this 
city's  15,000  residents  and  interested  onlook- 
ers say  they  see  signs  of  fresh  vitality  here 
and  a  new  determination  to  reverse  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  the  last  20  years. 

Michigan  SUte  University's  (MSU)  deci- 
sion last  fall,  backed  by  a  grant  from 
Benton  Harbor's  Whirlpool  Corporation, 
virtually  to  adopt  this  town  Is  fueling  much 
of  that  optimism. 

While  not  channeling  more  dollars  direct- 
ly Into  the  city,  MSU  experts  offer  a  wide 
range  of  technical  and  research  help,  lend- 
ing credibility  to  the  city's  own  revltaliza- 
tion efforts. 

Within  the  last  year  a  new  downtown  de- 
velopment authority  has  been  formed  and 
10  companies  have  either  moved  In  or  ex- 
panded here. 

"Many  have  been  watching  for  the  right 
signals  for  a  long  time,"  says  Alex  Little, 
who  was  hlied  as  the  city's  director  of  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Also,  there  is  noticeably,  more  citizen  ac- 
tivity In  both  new  and  existing  groups. 
Members  of  three  black  churches,  for  In- 
stance, now  offer  tutoring  four  days  a  week 
to  youngsters  from  a  nearby  grade  school. 
Last  year  they  sent  a  group  whose  behavior 
was  exemplary  to  summer  camp. 

"It's  an  uphill  journey,  but  I'm  seeing  a 
much  greater  sense  of  community  pride,  and 
I  feel  we're  going  to  go  forward,"  Insists  the 
Rev.  Clarrissa  Blackamore,  pastor  of  the 
Greater  Ebeneezer  Spiritual  Temple. 

Also  Just  this  week  Benton  Harbor  Is  play- 
ing h(»t  to  Artraln,  a  traveling  art  collection 
housed  In  four  railroad  cars.  It  Is  a  special 
treat  for  this  town  with  no  museum  of  its 
own. 

There  is  no  easy  explanation  as  to  what 
exactly  happened  here.  Certainly  the  loss  In 
the  1970s  of  the  city's  auto-related  Indus- 
tries was  a  key  factor.  An  exodus  of  most  of 
Benton  Harbor's  black  middle  class  and 
white  residents  followed.  Also  low-Income 
blacks  from  American's  South  were  attract- 
ed here  by  Michigan's  unusually  high  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  benefits. 

Though  federal  and  state  funds  were 
coming  In  as  the  city's  tax  base  was  reduced, 
large  sums  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Whether  It  was  crooked  politics— a  charge 
never  proven— or  an  honest  lack  of  fiscal 
management  experience  depends  on  whom 
you  talk  to. 
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Residents  do  agree,  however,  on  what  the 
dty  needs  now:  a  stronger  revenue  base. 
Just  to  keep  minimal  services  going,  Benton 
Harbor  city  leaders  have  had  to  borrow 
about  $500,000  a  year  from  the  state.  It  now 
owes  the  State  of  Michigan  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  Little,  a  man  of  irrepressible  enthusi- 
asm who  stresses  that  the  city's  ability  to 
repay  will  increase  as  developers  come  in. 
has  a  detailed  plan  for  the  city's  economic 
recovery.  On  a  walk  around  town  he  tells  a 
visitor  the  many  vacant  buildings  around 
are  not  liabilities  but  assets  that  the  city  is 
buying  up  for  development  and  sale. 

Little  points  out  that  one  developer  has 
already  converted  the  city's  YMCA  into  a 
private  health  club  and  points  out  where 
another  will  begin  building  a  riverfront 
hotel  this  summer.  "This  is  not  working 
with  dreams— these  things  can  happen,"  he 
insists.  And  he  says  that  Benton  Harbor's 
designation  in  recent  months  as  the  state's 
only  enterprise  zone  should  help  consider- 
ably. 

"I'm  seeing  a  lot  of  improvements  here 
lately,  and  I  hope  the  enterprise  zone  [des- 
ignation] will  really  set  this  town  going  full 
blast."  says  Michael  Govatos.  as  he  serves 
up  the  evening's  $3.95  hamburger  special  to 
a  visiting  reporter  at  the  Fifth  Wheel,  a  grill 
on  Main  Street  he  has  owned  and  run  for  38 
years.  Mr.  Govatos  is  also  one  of  the  nine 
current  city  commissioners. 

In  addition  to  money,  residents  readily 
admit  that  Benton  Harbor  has  another 
great  need:  a  more  united  approach  to  its 
future. 

"Nobody  ever  comes  together  to  do  any- 
thing in  a  united  way,"  protests  Bill  GaU- 
lard,  executive  director  of  Mission  Basic,  a 
nonprofit  group  trying  to  create  new  jobs  in 
the  area.  Indeed,  there  is  noticeable  friction 
between  some  whites  and  blacks  here  and 
also  within  the  black  community  itself  as  to 
how  to  proceed.  'What  this  city  needs  is  one 
diplomatic  person  who  is  neutral  and  can 
talk  to  anyone— we  need  something  to  raise 
the  spiritual  morale  of  the  people,"  says 
cable  TV  photographer  Lawrence  Streeter. 

Yet  there  are  promising  signs  that  Benton 
Harbor  is  making  headway.  In  January  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Day,  featuring  the  Twin  Cities  Symphony 
Orchestra  based  in  St.  Joseph  and  the 
choirs  of  22  area  churches,  drew  1,500 
people  to  Benton  Harbor's  Lake  Michigan 
CoUege. 

Esther  Clay,  a  teacher  who  cochaired  the 
event,  says  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  more 
than  40  years  in  this  area  that  she  has  seen 
the  two  communities  come  together  for 
such  an  event.  "There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  said  that  the  men  living  in  St.  Joe  told 
their  wives  not  to  cross  the  bridge."  she  re- 
caUed. 

Also  new  within  the  last  few  months:  a 
lunchtime  forum  on  Benton  Harbor  Issues 
held  every  two  weeks  at  Lake  Michigan  Col- 
lege. "It's  not  a  place  to  argue  but  a  place  to 
hear,"  says  college  president  Anne  Mulder. 

"It's  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  both  sides 
who've  never  really  gotten  together  because 
of  all  the  hurts  ...  of  the  past— the  impor- 
tant thing  is  for  the  networking  to  begin," 
adds  the  Rev.  William  Moore,  pastor  of 
Benton  Harbor's  First  Congregational 
Church. 

Although  Michigan  State  University  has 
helped  in  a  variety  of  areas  from  zonW  to 
marketing,  its  greatest  contribution  may  be 
to  help  bridge  gaps  between  individuals  and 
factions  who  do  not  trust  one  another. 

"It's  hard  to  get  people  to  work  together 
when  the  pie  is  shrinking  .  .  .  but  we're  per- 


ceived as  neutral  and  objective— people  can't 
afford  not  to  work  with  us,"  notes  John 
Schweitzer,  acting  director  of  MSU's  Center 
for  Urban  Affairs.  "We  don't  expect  to  see 
changes  overnight,  but  I  think  we  can  make 
a  positive  difference." 

Adds  Joseph  E>arden.  the  MSU  dean  of 
urban  affairs  programs:  "I  think  there's  a 
feeling  now  that  something  better  can 
happen— the  potential  is  clearly  there."* 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

D  1720 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


D  1750 


THE  DAIRY  TERMINATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Piiesident  Hon. 
Halbert  Woodward,  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  in  Lubbock.  TX,  recently 
issued  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  Dairy  Herd  Termination 
Program  contained  in  the  1985  farm 
bill.  Last  Friday,  in  response,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  order  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse impact  which  this  program  has 
had  upon  cattle  prices.  These  changes 
are  outlined  in  a  settlement  agreement 
which  USDA  and  the  cattlemen  who 
filed  the  lawsuit  have  jointly  submit- 
ted to  the  court.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Settleicesit  Agreement 

Whereas,  Judge  Halbert  O.  Woodward  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas  issued  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  against  the  defendants  on 
April  30.  1986  in  James  Neil  Shelton,  et  oL, 
Plaintiffs  v.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Richard  Lyng,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Defendants,  U.S.D.C.  N.D.  Tex., 
Lubbock  Div.,  No.  CA  5-86-81  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  action"). 

Whereas,  the  order  in  the  action  issued  by 
the  Court  on  April  30,  1986  provided: 

"It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  defendants, 
and  such  agencies,  employees,  and  servants 
who  are  under  their  direction  and  control, 
be  and  are  hereby  ordered  to  immediately 
prepare,  promulgate  and  give  proper  notice 
of  a  regulation  that  will  specify  marketing 
procedures  that  will  limit  the  total  dairy 
cattle  market  for  slaughter  to  no  more  than 
seven  percent  (7%)  of  the  national  dairy 
herd  per  calendar  year,  and  to  provide  for  a 
proportionate  percentage  limitation  for  the 
five-month  period  from  April  of  1986 
through  September  of  1986.  The  regulation 
shall  further  provide  for  feasible  steps  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  of  the  market- 
ing of  the  dairy  cattle  on  the  program  or 
contracts  of  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  produc- 


ers in  the  United  States,  all  as  provided  by 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985." 

The  regulation  shall  be  promulgated  and 
announcements  in  accordance  therewith 
shall  be  published  and  become  effective  as 
to  the  slaughter  of  dairy  cattle  commencing 
June  1, 1986. 

The  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  effec- 
tive until  such  time  as  there  is  a  final  adju- 
dication on  the  merits  of  this  case; 

Whereas,  the  parties  desire  to  resolve  the 
controversy  involved  in  the  action  without 
further  litigation  or  other  proceedings  in 
the  action; 

Therefore,  in  full  settlement  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  that  were  raised  or  could 
have  been  raised  in  the  action,  it  is  hereby 
AGREED  by  the  parties  to  the  action 
through  their  undersigned  attorneys  that: 

1.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  will  by  May  15,  1986,  con- 
tact participants  in  the  Dairy  Termination 
Program  (DTP)  on  a  one-time  basis  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves 
they  have  exported  or  intend  to  export  and 
by  month  the  number  of  such  cows,  heifers 
and  calves  they  have  had  slaughtered  or 
intend  to  have  slaughtered  under  the  DTP. 
USDA  will  request  that  producers  provide 
monthly  follow-up  reports  on  animals 
slaughtered  or  exported.  USDA  will  also  re- 
quest that  producers  notify  USDA  of  any 
change  in  their  plans  for  the  export  or 
slaughter  of  their  dairy  cattle.  USDA  will 
promptly  aggregate  and  publish  the  infor- 
mation received  regarding  slaughter  and 
export. 

2.  USDA  will  solicit  requests  from  produc- 
ers who  are  participating  in  the  DTP  for  a 
mutual  modification  of  their  contracts 
which  will  permit  the  producers  to  sell  their 
dairy  cattle  for  slaughter  or  export  in  the 
second  or  third  contract  disposal  period 
rather  than  in  the  first  contract  disposal 
period.  USDA  wiU  by  May  15, 1986  notify  el- 
igible producers  that  USDA  will  entertain 
such  requests.  Producers  will  be  advised 
that  such  requests  must  be  received  by  the 
producer's  local  county  ASCS  office  by  May 
30.  1986.  Such  requests  for  a  mutual  modifi- 
cation of  contracts  shall  be  granted  by 
USDA  to  the  extent  that  USDA  determines 
that  the  granting  of  such  requests  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  E)TP  provisions 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  On  or 
before  June  13,  1986,  USDA  shall  send 
notice  to  each  producer,  who  has  submitted 
such  a  request,  whether  that  request  has 
been  accepted,  and  USDA  shall  promptly 
announce  the  extent  of  requests  received 
and  requests  granted. 

3.  USDA  will  notify  DTP  participants 
that,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2 
above,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  fiiuU 
slaughter  and  export  dates  provided  for  in 
the  DTP  contracts.  USDA  will  advise  par- 
ticipants in  the  DTP  that  those  dates  are 
firm  and  will  not  be  extended  because  of 
slaughter  capacity  problems  or  related  prob- 
lems. Producers  will  be  further  advised  that 
the  failure  to  meet  those  deadlines  can 
result  in  a  loss  of  all  program  benefits  and 
the  Imposition  of  penalties  of  $1,000  for 
each  violation.  DTP  producers  will  be  urged 
to  plan  well  in  advance  for  the  disposal  of 
their  cattle. 

4.  USDA  will  make  the  additional  meat 
purchases  required  by  Section  104  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  in  a  manner  that 
ensures  that  the  purchases  in  each  of  the 
program's  three  disposal  periods  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  estimated  slaughter  of 
DTP  cattle  under  the  program  for  that 
period. 


5.  USDA  shall,  beginning  on  or  before 
May  21,  1986,  issue  a  weekly  report  showing 
the  number  of  dairy  cattle  slaughtered 
under  the  DTP  for  the  most  recent  week  for 
which  such  data  are  available  and  the  pur- 
chases of  red  meat  made  by  USDA  agencies 
for  the  most  recent  week  for  which  such 
purchase  data  are  available.  The  report 
shall  also  specify  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
sold  for  export  under  the  DTP  for  the  latest 
week  for  which  such  data  are  available.  The 
report  shall  further  contain  aggregate  data 
covering  all  reports  previously  published. 

6.  USDA  shall  announce  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble specific  quantities  and  purchase  dates 
for  red  meat  for  DOD  commissaries  pur- 
chased by  USDA,  DOD  or  any  other  federal 
agency  pursuant  to  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985. 

7.  USDA  will  undertake  all  reasonable 
measures  to  avoid  displacements  of  pur- 
chases of  red  meat  in  the  domestic  market 
as  the  result  of  USDA  donations  of  quanti- 
ties of  red  meat  which  are  purchased  as  a 
result  of  the  DTP.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
USDA  will  issue  a  directive  to  all  State  dis- 
tributing agencies  receiving  such  donations 
requiring  them  to  contact  each  recipient 
agency  that  will  receive  donations  in  con- 
nection with  the  DTP  to  urge  such  agencies 
not  to  reduce  their  normal  expenditures  for 
red  meat  because  of  such  DTP-related  dona- 
tions and  to  limit  their  acquisitions  of  red 
meat  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to 
domestically  produced  meat.  Further, 
USDA's  purchases  of  quantities  of  red  meat 
in  accordance  with  Section  104  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  quantities  normally  purchased  and 
distributed  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  USDA  shall  take  all  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  facilitate  the  export  sale  of  live 
dairy  cattle  under  the  DTP  contracts  and 
such  measures  shall  Include;  (a)  instructing 
all  USDA  agricultural  counselors  and  USDA 
agricultural  attaches  to  contact  importers, 
foreign  government  officials  and  other  in- 
terested parties  of  the  availability  of  DTP 
cattle:  (b)  authorizing  $50  million  in  short- 
term  credit  guarantees  to  facilitate  the 
export  of  cattle  to  Mexico:  (c)  providing  as- 
sistance to  public-interest  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  donations  of  cattle  to 
underdeveloped  countries;  suid  (d)  supplying 
lists  of  exporters  and  DTP  participants  to 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  to 
other  interested  parties  for  purposes  of  as- 
sisting efforts  by  DTP  participants  to 
export  their  cattle. 

9.  The  parties  will  file  a  notice  of  volun- 
tary dismissal  of  the  action  and  it  is  further 
agreed  that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of 
this  agreement  shall  become  effective  upon 
dismissal  of  the  action  and  the  vacating  of 
the  April  30,  1986  order  entered  by  the 
Court  in  the  action.  Each  party  shall  bear 
its  own  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  for  the 
action. 

10.  This  Agreement  shall  be  enforceable 
by  and  between  the  parties  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Lubbock  Division. 

It  is  hereby  so  agreed. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view.  Judge  Woodward  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  perceiving  the  flaws  in 
this  so-called  whole  herd  buy  out  or 
"cow  kill"  program  which  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  had  unfortunately 
missed  last  year.  Additionally,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  taken  steps  to  assure  a  more 


orderly  implementation  of  this  ill-ad- 
vised program. 

Last  year,  according  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  had  original- 
ly drafted  the  whole-herd  buy  out  pro- 
gram, it  was  to  be  an  industry-funded 
effort  which  would  reduce  surplus 
dairy  production  and  Government  ex- 
penditures. The  dairy  industry  suc- 
cessfully persuaded  Congress  to  adopt 
this  program,  which  would  pay  dairy- 
men to  go  out  of  business,  instead  of 
reducing  the  dairy  price  support  level 
by  less  than  5  percent. 

In  late  March,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  14,000 
dairymen  owning  1.5  million  dairy 
cows,  heifers  and  calves  had  signed  up 
to  participate  in  this  graceful  transi- 
tion to  retirement.  Upon  reviewing  the 
payment  that  these  farmers  will  be  re- 
ceiving, I  can  see  why  so  many  of 
them  were  enticed  to  participate. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  paying  them  as  much  as  $22.50  per 
hunderedweight  of  production  per 
cow.  On  average  nationwide,  a  dairy 
cow  produces  13,000  pounds  of  milk 
annually,  which  would  translate  into  a 
per  cow  "buy-out"  pajrment  of  $3,000. 
In  my  State  325  dairjrmen  entered  the 
whole-herd  buy  out  program  and  will 
be  receiving  an  average  payment  of 
$1,500  per  cow  or  nearly  $900,000  per 
dairjmian. 

In  Wisconsin,  1,600  dairymen  will  be 
sharing  $125  million  in  Federal 
moneys.  In  Pennsylvania.  400  dsdry 
producers  will  receive  an  average  of 
$100,000  each.  In  Florida,  the  average 
Federal  payment  to  48  dairy  farmers 
to  go  out  of  business  will  be  $860,000. 
And  in  Arizona,  the  whole-herd 
buyout  has  made  instant  millionaires 
of  15  farmers  who  will  average  nearly 
$1.3  million  to  enter  early  retirement. 

In  total,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  spending  $1.8  billion  over  5 
years  to  pay  for  the  whole  herd  buy- 
out program.  While  that  is  a  stagger- 
ing amoimt  of  money,  we  were  assured 
last  year  that  the  dairy  industry  would 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  program 
through  an  assessement  on  all  milk 
producers.  Unfortunately,  the  assess- 
ment formula  in  the  farm  bill  will  gen- 
erate only  $700  million.  So  guess  who 
will  pickup  the  tab  for  the  remaining 
$1.1  billion?  The  American  taxpayer. 

And  all  that  money  is  not  to  buy 
those  cows.  No,  these  payments  are 
Just  to  assure  that  the  participating 
dairjrmen  will  sell  them  to  slaughter- 
ers and  processors  who  will  pay  the 
dairy  farmer  an  additional  $300  per 
cow. 

Given  the  attractive  economics  of 
this  program,  no  wonder  14,000  dairy- 
men agreed  to  accept  Federal  money 
to  sell  nearly  1.5  million  cows,  heifers 
and  calves  during  the  next  18  months. 
Unfortunately,  the  resulting  "glut"  of 
surplus  dairy  beef  on  the  market  sent 
cattle  prices  plummeting,  and  during 
the  first  month  of  the  whole-herd 


buyout,  our  Nation's  cattle  industry— 
which  receives  no  Federal  subsidies  or 
price  supports— lost  an  estimated  $2 
billion  in  lower  sales  prices  and  reduc- 
tion of  inventory  value. 

Mr.  President,  no  wonder  the  cattle- 
men were  moved  to  seek  relief  in  a 
Federal  district  court.  I  shared  their 
motivation  when  I  introduced 
8.  2280— a  bill  to  suspend  this  pro- 
gram temporarily  in  order  to  provide 
the  Agriculture  Department  with  time 
to  spreadout  the  marketing  of  these 
extra  dairy  cows  to  limit  the  adverse 
effect  on  cattle  prices.  Fifteen  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  have  Joined  me  in 
this  effort,  and  there  Is  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House.  I  am  gratified  that 
what  we  have  sought  to  achieve 
through  legislation  has  been  achieved 
through  a  Federal  court  order,  and  I 
commend  the  Texas  Judge  for  his  per- 
ceptiveness. 

I  only  wish  that  the  drafters  of  the 
buyout  program  had  been  more  per- 
ceptive. Their  suspicions  that  the 
dumping  of  1.5  million  dairy  cows  on 
the  beef  market  would  depress  cattle 
prices  has  proven  to  be  painfully  cor- 
rect: however,  instead  of  rejecting  this 
ill-conceived  program,  they  compound- 
ed its  problems  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture— who  is  already 
spending  more  than  a  biUion  taxpayer 
dollars  to  encourage  participation— to 
spend  an  additional  $400  million  to 
buy  surplus  beef  products. 

The  incredible  result  is  a  program 
which  directs  USDA  to  pay  dairymen 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  incentive 
money  to  sell  their  cows  and  then  re- 
quires the  Government  to  spend  an- 
other $400  million  to  buy  back  the 
beef  product  after  the  cow  has  been 
sold  and  processed.  In  effect,  the 
dairymen  are  getting  paid  twice  for 
their  cows  because  the  taxpayer  is 
paying  for  the  meat  twice.  And  when 
the  taxpayer  is  also  a  cattleman,  he  is 
paying  twice  for  the  dubious  privilege 
of  subsidizing  a  glut  that  distorts  the 
beef  market,  depresses  the  prices  for 
his  cattle  and  undermines  his  own  live- 
lihood. 

Although  the  whole  herd  buyout 
program  has  become  a  huge  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury,  it  is  only  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program  con- 
tained in  the  1985  farm  bill.  Because 
Congress  acquiesced  in  the  buyout,  In- 
stead of  simply  reducing  the  price  sup- 
port level,  USDA  continues  to  pay 
$11.60  per  hundredweight  for  any 
amount  of  milk  which  cannot  be  sold 
in  the  marketplace.  Simply  stated. 
Uncle  Sam  provides  a  guaranteed  con- 
tract to  buy  all  the  milk  produced  by 
the  dairymen  who  have  decided  to 
remain  In  business. 

Despite  the  buyout,  which  its  propo- 
nents said  would  eliminate  dairy  s\ir- 
pluses,  USDA  estimates  that  it  will 
spend  nearly  $2  billion  dollars  in  fiscal 
year    1986    to    purchase    11    billion 
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pounds  of  surplus  dairy  production.  So 
the  immediately  identifiable  costs  of 
the  dairy  title  of  the  farm  bill— includ- 
ing $1.1  billion  to  assist  dairjmaen  who 
want  out  of  the  business  and  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  subsidize  dairymen  who  want 
to  stay  in  the  business— will  reach  $3.3 
billion.  And  that  figure  only  includes 
the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  not  the 
indirect  cost  of  $2  billion  which  our 
Nation's  cattle  producers  have  borne 
during  the  past  6  weeks. 

There  is  yet  another  cost  related  to 
this  dairy  program  which  is  becoming 
apparent  in  the  county  offices  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS).  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  sign-up  period  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  1986  commodity  pro- 
grams expired  with  a  rush  of  farmers 
who  wished  to  place  their  acreage  in 
Government  programs.  A  few  years 
ago.  only  20  percent  of  the  eligible 
farmers  participated  in  Federal  subsi- 
dy programs;  however,  this  year, 
imder  the  1985  farm  program  USDA 
anticipates  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  our  Nation's  producers  of  wheat, 
com.  cotton  and  rice  have  enrolled  in 
these  programs. 

What  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  is  that  among  these  farm- 
ers of  the  basic  commodities  signing- 
up  for  the  farm  programs  are  a 
number  of  dairymen.  For  example,  in 
Stanislaus  County,  CA.  which  did  not 
have  a  single  farmer  in  last  year's  com 
program,  the  ASCS  office  reports  that 
150  operators  have  signed  up  for  the 
program,  of  which  130  are  dairymen. 
In  San  Joaquin  County,  com  program 
participation  has  gone  from  14  farm- 
ers in  1985  to  over  100  this  year.  Not 
included  in  that  number  are  the  40 
dairymen  who  signed  up  for  the  com 
program  on  the  last  day  and  are  wait- 
ing for  ASCS  to  process  their  papers 
and  determine  their  eligibility. 

Some  of  these  dairymen  are  the  ones 
who  have  agreed  to  leave  the  industry 
via  the  whole  herd  buyout.  They  now 
find  themselves  standiig  next  to  idle 
milking  equipment,  gazing  past  empty 
corrals,  staring  at  their  fields  of  com. 
which  were  meant  to  feed  the  recent- 
ly-departed dairy  cows.  So  they  have 
decided  to  put  that  acreage  into  the 
com  program.  Although  I  have  to 
conmiend  them  for  their  business 
acumen,  I  doubt  if  we  in  the  Congress 
intended  that  the  result  of  paying 
dairymen  to  leave  the  dairy  subsidy 
program  would  be  to  relocate  them  in 
another  Federal  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  incorrect 
for  anyone  to  construe  my  remarks  as 
in  any  way  criticizing  our  Nation's 
dairjrmen.  They  are  merely  availing 
themselves  of  the  programs  which  we 
In  the  Congress  have  regrettably  made 
available  to  them.  In  short,  they  are 
simply  exercising  their  business  judg- 
ment. I  only  wish  that  the  Congress 
could  display  such  good  sense  when 
considering  the  costs  and  the  results 


of   new   subsidy   programs,   like   the 
whole  herd  buyout. 

If  we  had,  then  I  suspect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  not  have 
foimd  itself  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
preliminary  injunction.  Under  the  law. 
USDA— which  had  opposed  the  whole 
herd  buyout  last  year— has  implement- 
ed an  extremely  complex  and  costly 
program  in  a  commendably  short 
period  of  time.  Whatever  shortcom- 
ings the  Texas  judge  may  have  per- 
ceived in  the  program,  they  have  their 
roots  in  the  statute.  And  while  the  De- 
partment has  agreed  to  rework  the 
buyout  program,  it  is  important  for 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  may  be 
tempted  to  criticize  the  Department  to 
remember  that  the  dairy  provision  of 
the  farm  bill  had  its  origins  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  not  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Similarly,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  high  cost 
of  dairy  subsidies  and  the  persistent 
surpluses  which  they  create  should 
begin  to  consider  other  alternatives  to 
addressing  this  problem,  such  as  a 
simple  and  immediate  50  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  support  level  or  a 
budgetary  limit  of,  let  us  say,  $500  mil- 
lion which  USDA  could  spend  each 
year  to  buy  siut)1us  dairy  products. 

That  is  a  kind  of  business  Judgment 
that  I  think  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  seriously  attack  the  problems 
which  this  faulty  farm  bill  and  this 
faulty  dairy  program  have  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

D  1750 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  announce  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  this  evening. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
confirm  the  following  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar:  Calendar  No. 
774.  Calendar  No.  775.  Calendar  No. 
776.  and  Calendar  No.  777. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  just  identified,  that  the 


nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  OR  THX  NOMniATION  OP  AlfSRIW  J. 

KLEINFEU)  AS  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  has  been  asked  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
President  on  his  nomination  of 
Andrew  J.  Kleinfeld.  Esquire,  to  be  a 
United  States  District  Judge  for 
Alaska.  By  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  fa- 
vorably reported  this  nomination  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Mr.  Kleinfeld  for  this  im- 
portant position. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  reasons  I 
strongly  endorse  Mr.  Kleinfeld  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge.  As  I  noted  when  I 
introduced  him  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Kleinfeld  is  an  attomey  in 
the  town  where  I  have  lived  for  many 
years,  Fairbanks.  AK.  He  is  a  respect- 
ed member  of  the  local  bar,  and  has 
been  endorsed  not  only  by  leading  citi- 
zens of  Fairbanks,  but  also  by  State  of- 
ficials and  leaders  throughout  the 
State. 

I  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that  Sena- 
tor Ted  Stevems  and  Congressman 
Don  Young  supported  Mr.  Kleinfeld's 
nomination  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Kleinfeld  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1970,  and  began 
his  law  career  by  clerking  for  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Jay  Ra- 
binowitz.  He  then  decided  to  remain  in 
Alaska,  and  established  a  law  practice 
in  Fairbanks.  During  his  15  years  of 
law  practice  he  has  covered  a  variety 
of  fields  of  law,  although  civil  litiga- 
tion has  become  his  specialty. 

Mr.  Kleinfeld  has  held  key  positions 
of  leadership  in  local  and  State  bar  or- 
ganizations. He  served  as  president  of 
his  local  bar  association,  and  was  later 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Alaska  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. In  1984.  Mr.  Kleinfeld 
served  as  president  of  the  Alaska  State 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Kleinfeld  took  his  duties  seri- 
ously as  bar  association  president,  and 
improved  two  key  programs.  First,  he 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  discipli- 
nary system  and  made  it  more  respon- 
sive. Instead  of  taking  18  months  to  2 
years  to  process  the  average  discipli- 
nary case,  the  bar.  under  Mr.  Klein- 
feld's leadership,  disposed  of  cases 
within  a  few  months.  This  suggests 
that  Mr.  Kleinfeld.  as  a  trial  judge, 
will  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  liti- 
gants to  have  justice  dispensed  fairly 
and  promptly. 

As  bar  association  president,  Mr. 
Kleinfeld  also  changed  the  bar's  con- 
tinuing legal  education  program  from 
one  that  offered  a  small  number  of 
lengthy,  expensive  programs,  attended 
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mostly  by  attorneys  from  a  few  agen- 
cies and  large  firms,  into  one  providing 
a  large  number  of  inexpensive  pro- 
grams attended  by  young  lawyers  all 
over  the  State. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Kleinfeld  im- 
proved the  disciplinary  and  legal  edu- 
cation programs  of  the  State  bar  with- 
out having  to  seek  increases  in  bar 
dues. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  Senator 
Stevehs,  Congressman  Don  Young 
and  I  worked  closely  with  the  State 
bar  association  to  develop  a  list  of 
qualified  candidates,  and  to  poll  its 
members.  Through  this  process.  Mr. 
Kleinfeld  was  rated  highly  by  attor- 
neys throughout  Alaska.  In  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  where  he 
practices  law.  the  attorneys  rated  him 
far  higher  than  any  other  candidate. 

Mr.  Kleinfeld's  varied  background  in 
the  practice  of  law  should  bring  to  the 
bench  a  full  understanding  of  the 
cases  that  would  come  before  him  as  a 
U.S.  District  Judge.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  Andrew  Kleinfeld  will  be  an  asset 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  and  he  will 
strive  to  exercise  the  considerable  au- 
thority of  his  position  justly  and  with 
respect  for  those  who  will  appear 
before  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  Senator  Stevens,  Congress- 
msji  Don  Yoxtng,  and  the  Alaska  Bar 
Association  in  developing  a  list  of  can- 
didates and  nominees  for  this  position. 
Through  this  process,  I  have  been  sin- 
cerely impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of 
persons  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
becoming  a  Federal  judge. 

Another  pleasant  part  of  this  proc- 
ess has  been  getting  to  know  the 
family  of  Mr.  Kleinfeld.  His  mother 
and  father,  Irving  and  Shirley  Klein- 
feld, have  taken  an  active  and  proud 
interest  in  their  son's  elevation  to  the 
bench.  Mr.  Kleinfeld's  wife  Judy,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Alaska- 
Fairbanks,  has  provided  him  strong 
support  and  encouragement.  Their 
children— Daniel,  11  years  old,  Rachel, 
10.  and  Joshua,  8— are  a  source  of  Joy 
to  their  parents  and  grandparents.  As 
Mr.  Kleinfeld  assumes  his  new  duties, 
I  am  confident  he  will  continue  to 
draw  support  from  his  fine  family. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THxmitOND.  In  so  many  ways.  Senator 
THUHMOirD  is  an  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues. As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  consistently  provides 
strong  and  able  guidance.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
solid  support  in  the  handling  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Kleinfeld. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  Andrew 
J.  Kleinfeld  to  be  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Alaska.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

The  Judiciary 

Andrew  J.  Kleinfeld.  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  (or  the  district  of  Alaska. 

Department  op  Justice 
John  W.  OIU,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attomey  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attomey  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama. 

Breckinridge  L.  Willcox,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  attomey  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Just  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  4382)  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4382)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  RETIRE- 
MENT COST  REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2395, 
the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2395)  to  establish  a  revised  re- 
tirement system  for  new  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  to  revise  the  method  of 
determining  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  the  revised  retirement  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PLACEMENT  OF  A  PLAQUE  AT 
THE  ORIGINAL  SITE  OP  PROVI- 
DENCE HOSPITAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4382.  a  bill  requiring  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the 
original  site  of  Providence  Hospital, 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  Thursday.  May  15.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Byro,  HAVtrxiNS,  Cran- 
ston, Cohen,  Proxmire.  Pressler, 
Gore,  McConnell,  and  Biden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  just  Identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  8 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  >3>t 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  moming  business  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  638.  S.  2396,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act.  Votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day  on  Thrnvday,  May 
16, 1986. 
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AGKRIIA 

Mr.  DOLEI.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  the  distineruished 
minority  leader  if  he  has  a  question 
concerning  Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  majority  leader. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  a  session  on 
Friday,  and  what  will  be  the  outlook 
for  roUcall  votes  in  the  event  there  is  a 
session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  if  we  finish  the  retirement 
bill  at  a  fairly  early  time,  we  would 
then  move  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2180.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  If 
we  start  action  on  that,  there  would  be 
no  Friday  session. 

D  1800 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  at  this 
time,  that  we  will  not  be  in  session  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  Monday,  if  there  are 
any  votes,  they  will  occur  not  before, 
say,  3  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    there 

-being   no   further   business   to   come 

before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 

Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
5:58  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. May  15.  1986.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  14,  1986: 
The  Judiciary 

William  D.  Stiehl.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Il- 
linois vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353.  approved  July  10, 1984. 

John  E.  Conway,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico  vice  Bobby  Ray  Baldock,  elevated. 

Edwin  M.  Kosilc.  of  Pennsyivania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania  vice  Malcolm  Muir,  retired. 

Depaktment  of  Justice 
J.  Michael  Fitzhugh,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 


kansas for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  W.  Asa 
Hutchinson,  resigned. 

Leon  B.  Kellner,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Stanley  I. 
Marcus,  resigned. 

Hinton  R.  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

James  G.  Richmond,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Indi- 
ana for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  R.  Lawrence 
Steele,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Jerome  G.  Arnold,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  James  M. 
Rosenbaum,  resigned. 

Andrew  J.  Maloney,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Raymond 
J.  Dearie,  resigned. 

Joe  B.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Brent  D.  Ward,  of  UUh,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  reaptx>intment. 

John  Perry  Alderman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  year,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Warren  D.  Stump,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Donald  W.  Wyatt,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Federal  Mihe  Satett  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Joyce  Doyle,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
August  30,  1992,  reappointment. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Diana  D.  Denman,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1990, 
vice  Liles  B.  Williams,  term  expired. 

Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council 

The  following-named  [>ersons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory 
Council  for  the  terms  indicated,  new  posi- 
tions: 

For  terms  of  1  year  expiring  November  29, 
1986: 

Frank  C.  Klehne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gary  D.  Robinson,  of  Washington. 

Laren  R.  Robison,  of  Utah. 

Sue  Wagner,  of  Nevada. 


For  terms  of  2  years  expiring  November 
29, 1987: 

Paul  Koehler,  of  Texas. 

Alice  Roxana  Thompson,  of  Virginia. 
In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  Program  candidate  to 
be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Michael  J.  Warden 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  com- 
missioning program  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531: 
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Charles  S.  Bibbs 
Mark  K.  Borojevich 
Michael  V. 

Cooperwood 
Jeffrey  J.  Dunn 


Randy  S.  Fenz 
Paul  Griffin.  Jr. 
David  M.  Hyden 
Barry  L.  Miller 
Charles  F.  Wrightson 


The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 


Mark  Mastren 
Victor  M.  Mason 
Robert  L.  McOee,  Jr. 
Brian  A  Osbom 
Christoper  A. 

Sullivan 
Michael  J.  Whelan 


Jonli.  Baca 
Daniel  R.  Bomarth 
William  T.  Costen 
William  R.  Gailmard 
Richard  S.  Gates 
Mark  J.  Genereaux 
Marius  J.  HaU 
Barry  H.  Lucas 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  perfnanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

William  D.  French       Andrew  L.  Nims 
Clifford  E.  Jones  III 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  593: 

Walter  B.  Gof f  Mary  C.  Shen 

James  C.  Jamison 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14,  1986: 
The  Jxn>iciARY 

Andrew  J.  IClelnfeld,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 
Department  or  Justice 

John  W.  Gill,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Breckinridge  L.  Willcox,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land for  the  term  of  4  years. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  former  Chaplain,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  forever;  for  in  the 
Lord  ia  everlasting  strength.— IseLleih 
26:4. 

O  Ood.  our  Father,  on  this  day  of 
days  when  we  assemble  with  our 
former  companions,  we  pause  in  Your 
presence  to  offer  unto  You  the  grati- 
tude of  our  hearts  and  to  receive  the 
ministry  of  Your  grace.  Help  us  to  use 
these  hotirs  to  think  clearly,  to  labor 
industriously,  to  love  wisely,  and  to 
keep  our  spirits  on  high  levels  of 
thought.  May  we  now  and  always  work 
to  keep  Justice  and  freedom  and  good 
will  alive  in  our  world. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
past  and  present  and  for  all  who  labor 
with  them  on  Capitol  Hill.  Together 
may  we  keep  ourselves  committed  to 
You  and  to  the  guidance  of  Your  spirit 
for  the  greater  good  of  our  Nation  and 
the  brighter  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
Amen. 


D  1103 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved.     . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3622.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  provide  for  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  May  1,  1986.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  to  re- 
ceive the  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  caL  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  once  again  my 
privilege  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Chamber  that 
they  served  so  well. 

I  want  to  extend  more  than  a  wel- 
come to  you.  however.  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  Congress 
for  your  continued  dedication  to 
public  service  and  for  all  the  contribu- 
tions that  you  have  made  as  Members 
and  as  private  citizens  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us. 

This  wUl  be  the  last  time  that  I  wlU 
address  you  from  this  Chair.  Though 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  for  the  last  10  years,  next  year  I 
will  be  out  there  and  will  have  joined 
you. 

Welcome  again.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  and  have  you  all  here  today. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michil].  The 
gentleman  has  been  around  here 
longer  than  I  have.  I  have  only  been 
here  34  years.  Bob  was  an  administra- 
tive assistant.  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  in  his  forties  and  the  gentleman 
holds  his  age  very  well;  he  is  playing 
golf  better  than  he  ever  did. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  present 
and  former. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  say.  quite 
frankly,  looking  at  the  numbers  here 
this  morning,  maybe  we  ought  to  go 
back  in  session  and  I  could  quickly  call 
up  the  nile  on  the  budget  and  the 
trade  bill  and  we  would  fare  a  heck  of 
a  lot  better  than  what  we  have  been 
faring  around  here,  because,  as  some 
of  you  know,  we  are  behind  over  here 
by  71  votes  and  it  Is  not  often  we  are 
winning  things.  The  Speaker  has 
things  pretty  well  locked  up  around 
here.  John,  you  know  that  so  well. 

I  got  to  thinking  this  morning  that 
here  It  is  my  30th  year,  and  as  I  look 
aroimd  among  the  Members  whether 
there  is  any  Member  who  has  been  in 
the  minority  any  longer  than  I  have. 
But  it  does  get  mighty  debilitating  and 
discouraging.  You  folks  understand 
that.  I  guess. 

I  am  sorry  that  last  year  when  you 
all  were  here  I  was  detained  or  called 
away  to  some  dam  place  and  Trint 
LoTT  had  to  fill  in  for  me,  but  there  is 
no  greater  feeling  than  when  I  see 
some  of  you  plying  the  Halls  from 


time  to  time  or  coming  back  on  occa- 
sion. There  is  Just  something  extra 
special  there.  I  gueu  If  there  is  one 
principle  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  this 
institution,  it  la  the  reverence  for  tra- 
dition In  our  rules  and,  I  guess,  our  rit- 
uals, and  the  very  atmosphere  In 
which  we  conduct  our  work  radiates  a 
reverence  for  the  virtues  as  well  as  the 
forms  of  the  past.  That  Is  why  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here  again 
today. 

When  you  all  come  back.  I  think  It  Is 
much  more  than  an  exercise  in  nostal- 
gia. It  is  a  reminder  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  living  institution, 
dependent  upon  what  has  gone  on 
before  for  its  strength  and  its  purpose. 
I  guess  you  former  Members  remind 
us  of  the  invisible  but  Infinitely  strong 
bond  that  ties  together  those  of  us 
who  serve  and  those  who  have  served. 
What  we  have  done  together  here  I  do 
not  think  is  ever  going  to  die,  the  bat- 
tles and  the  victories  and  the  defeat* 
and  the  sense  of  comity  and  civility 
that  can  be  found,  however  deeply 
buried  beneath  the  squabbles.  All  of 
these  come  back  to  us  when  former 
Members  Join  us. 

And  this  coming  year  Is  going  to  be 
an  extra  special  one,  I  guess,  when  we 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  commission  now 
making  determinations  on  whether  or 
not  we  might  take  a  day  and  go  up  to 
PhUadelphla. 

Incidentally,  we  are  talking  about 
paying  our  own  way  if  we  go. 

It  may  be  that  this  organization,  too. 
might  want  to  be  giving  some  thought 
if  that  comes  about  to  having  some 
representation  there  at  that  very  his- 
toric occasion. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  It  is  Just  so 
good  for  me  to  be  here  and  welcoming 
you.  Obviously,  through  most  of  my 
adult  life,  this  has  been  my  home,  thU 
has  been  my  work.  But  the  very  fact 
that  I  have  met  so  many  wonderful 
people  who  I  have  now  come  to  know 
as  my  closest  dearest  friends  came 
about  through  our  association  and 
community  of  interest  In  the  field  of 
politics. 

I  hope  you  all  have  a  good  meeting 
and  that  It  will  be  very  rewarding  for 
each  and  every  one  of  you  who  made 
the  extra  effort  to  come. 

Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes on  behalf  of  the  new  young  lead- 
ers In  the  House  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Reelect  the  Democratic 
Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CoiLHO]. 


n  This  lymbol  repreMots  the  time  of  day  during  the  Houm  proceeding*,  e.g.,  D  1407  ii  2K>7  p.m. 
Matter  ict  in  this  typeface  indicate*  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  ipokcn,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  COELHO.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  wel- 
come you  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
leadership.  Welcome  back. 

I  first  want  to  acknowledge  my  boss, 
who  is  still  my  boss,  an  individual  I 
worked  with  for  14  years,  and  then  I 
took  his  place.  Congressman  Bemie 
Sisk.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  come 
back  for  the  first  time  since  the  elec- 
tion of  1978  and  that  the  gentleman  is 
here  in  Washington. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  are  here. 
We.  first  of  all.  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
go  out  across  the  country  and  go  to 
the  colleges  and  try  to  educate  people 
in  the  colleges  with  regard  to  what  the 
Congress  does  and  does  not  do.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  need  a  lot  of 
help  on.  The  fact  that  you  people  de- 
cided to  take  it  on  is  fabulous  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  You  can  provide  a 
great  service  to  us  as  an  institution, 
but  you  can  also  provide  a  great  serv- 
ice to  this  country,  because  I  think 
you  appreciate  as  much  as  we  do  that 
the  institution  that  you  represented 
and  the  institution  that  we  are  part  of 
today  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
preserved  and  needs  to  be  understood. 
Tou  people  appreciate  that  and  can 
communicate  that  message  better 
than  we  who  are  in  it  and  better  than 
the  press  and  others.  So  we  applaud 
you  and  thank  you  for  it. 

I  was  standing  in  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright].  I  saw  the 
gentleman  sneak  in  to  my  right.  If  the 
Speaker  will  permit  me,  I  will  turn  the 
mike  over  to  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Wright]  to  say  his  appropriate  re- 
marks.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
enjoying  listening  to  Tony. 

I  look  out  among  you  and  I  see  so 
many  familiar  faces  that  I  am  remind- 
ed of  Bacon's  line.  "Old  wood  is  best  to 
bum;  old  wine  to  drink;  old  friends  to 
trust." 

D  1110 

There  are  floods  of  memories  that 
come  gushing  back  from  the  days 
when  we  served  together.  I  recognize 
faces  that  I  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  although  among  you  are  those  I 
have  seen  as  recently  as  last  year  and 
some  as  recently  as  last  week.  I  look 
out  and  see  people  who  came  here 
when  I  did.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who  represented  the  district  in 
which  then  President  Eisenhower  re- 
sided and  was  the  President's  Con- 
gressman. I  look  over  and  see  Fred 
Schwengel,  who  came  here  the  day  I 
did  and  was  sworn  in  on  the  same  day. 
He  and  I  were  former  mayors  and  as- 
signed to  the  same  committee  and 
there  developed  a  camaraderie  and  a 
bond   of   friendship   that   transcends 


party  lines.  And  there  developed  in 
those  days,  as  I  hope  and  trust  there 
still  does  and  always  will,  a  kind  of  a 
mutual  sense  of  honor  and  acceptance 
and  friendship  that  envelops  this 
Chamber  with  an  ambience  of  good 
will  and  civility.  That  Is  something  we 
have  to  keep  alive  here.  We  have  a 
little  troubles  nowadays.  Some  of  the 
folks  coming  in  are  not  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  civility  and  accepting  one 
another's  sincerity  in  the  same  degree 
that  they  expect  others  to  accept 
theirs,  but  we  are  working  on  that  and 
trying  to  preserve  and  protect  those 
traditions  as  well  as  we  can. 

Welcome.  It  is  nice  to  see  you.  It  is 
always  good  to  see  you.  Keep  the  orga- 
nization alive  and  thriving,  because 
there  are  some  of  us  who  are  going  to 
come  and  join  you  one  of  these  days— 
we  hope  at  our  own  initiative  and  not 
that  of  someone  else. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  my  own  person- 
al satisfaction.  I  would  like  to  see  if  we 
can  determine  the  oldest  Member  of 
the  group  that  is  here.  Are  there  any 
Members  here  who  served  in  the 
1920's  in  Congress? 

Did  anybody  serve  in  the  1930's? 
Two  Members  served  in  the  1930's, 
That  is  beautiful. 

We  normally  at  this  particular  time 
call  the  roll.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll  of  the  former  Members. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  the 
former  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  following  former  Members  an- 
swered to  their  names: 
RoLLCALL  or  Former  Members  op  Congress 
Attendimg  16th  Annual  Spring  Meeting. 
May  14.  1986 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 

William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio; 

Robert  R.  Barry  of  New  York; 

Laurie  C.  Battle  of  Alabama; 

J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.,  of  Maryland; 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware; 

Donald  G.  Brotzman  of  Colorado; 

Charles  B.  Brownson  of  Indiana; 

William  T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey; 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  of  Michigan; 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michi- 
gan; 

Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California; 

Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas; 

W.  Sterling  Cole  of  New  York; 

William  C.  Cramer  of  Florida; 

Samuel  L.  Devine  of  Ohio; 

Michael  A.  Feighan  of  Ohio; 

Paul  A.  Fino  of  New  York; 

L.H.  Fountain  of  North  Carolina; 

Nick  Galifianakis  of  North  Carolina; 

Robert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois 

Ralph  R.  Harding  of  Idaho; 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  of  Virginia; 

Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson  of  Missouri: 

Patrick  J.  Hillings  of  California; 

Chet  Holifield  of  California; 

John  E.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey; 

A.  Oakley  Hunter  of  California; 

Jed  Johnson.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma; 

Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota; 

David  S.  King  of  Utah; 


Horace  R.  Komegay  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Maillard  of  California 

Robert  McClory  of  Illinois; 

George  Meader  of  Michigan; 

D.  Bailey  Merrill  of  Indiana; 

John  S.  Monagan  of  Connecticut; 

William  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; 

Ron  Paul  of  Texas; 

Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska; 

Joel  Pritchard  of  Washington 

James  M.  Quigley  of  Pennsylvania; 

John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona; 

John  M.  Robsion.  Jr..  of  Kentucky; 

Harold  S.  Sawyer  of  Michigan; 

Fred  D.  Schwengel  of  Iowa; 

Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania; 

William  L.  Scott  of  Virginia; 

Gamer  Shriver  of  Kansas; 

Carlton  R.  Sickles  of  Maryland; 

B.F.  Sisk  of  California; 

Henry  P.  Smith  III  of  New  York; 

William  L.  Springer  of  Illinois; 

Robert  Taft.  Jr..  of  Ohio; 

John  H.  Terry  of  New  York; 

Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio; 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr..  of  Ohio; 

Larry  Winn.  Jr..  of  Kansas; 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas; 

Herbert  Tenzer  of  New  York; 

John  Blatnik  of  Miimesota; 

Frank  Ikard  of  Texas; 

Peter  Kyros  of  Maine; 

Jim  Lloyd  of  California; 

John  Wydler  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  has  been 
established. 

Before  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  James  M. 
Quigley,  who  will  run  the  affair,  I  will 
mention  that  years  ago,  when  I  was 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  customary  for  us  to  turn 
the  gavel  over  to  the  minority.  When 
the  Republicans  had  control,  they 
would  turn  the  gavel  over  to  the  mi- 
nority. Here  in  the  House,  in  my  34 
years,  when  Joe  Martin  was  Speaker 
or  Sam  Raybum  was  Speaker  or  John 
McCormack  was  SpeaJcer  or  Carl 
Albert  was  Speaker  or  myself,  we  have 
never  turned  the  gavel  over,  and  so 
Republican  leaders  have  looked  yearn- 
ingly with  their  eyes  to  the  seat  up 
here  but  never  had  their  seat  on  the 
seat.  I  see  John  Rhodes,  who  for  6 
years  was  the  opposition  party  leader. 
John,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
preside?  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  my 
very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  James  M. 
Quigley,  our  distinguished  president. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
present  the  Annual  Report  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  are  grateful  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  minority  leader. 
Congressman  Bob  Michel,  for  arrang- 
ing for  us  to  be  here  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  for  this  the  16th  annual 
meeting  of  our  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  chosen  by  one's 
fellow  citizens  to  represent  them  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  an  honor  which 
iias  been  bestowed  on  relatively  few 
Americans  in  the  life  of  our  Republic. 
In  fact,  since  the  first  Congress  con- 
vened on  March  4,  1789,  to  this  very 
day  exactly  11,120  Americans  have 
been  so  honored.  Those  of  us  whose 
lives  are  forever  enriched  by  the 
memory  of  that  honor  cannot  easily 
shed  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
accompanied  it.  Nor  do  most  of  us 
want  to.  Our  deep  gratitude  for  having 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  institu- 
tions of  a  free  society  remains  lifelong; 
and  the  opportunities  to  continue  to 
be  of  service  provide  unending  satis- 
faction to  a  great  majority  of  your 
former  colleagues. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  our  colleagues  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota,  who  is 
here  with  us  today,  and  the  late 
Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas,  created  this 
association  because  of  their  own 
strong  desire  for  continued  service 
after  leaving  the  Congress  and  because 
of  their  confidence  that  this  desire 
was  shared  by  their  fellow  alumni  of 
the  Congress.  The  Association  is  a 
nonprofit  education,  research,  and 
social  organization  whose  basic  reason 
for  being  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
representative  government  by  improv- 
ing public  understanding  of  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution.  Congress  gave 
its  formal  approval  to  this  purpose 
when  it  granted  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  association  in  1982. 

The  association  strives  scrupulously 
to  remain  bipartisan.  We  select  one- 
half  of  our  board  of  directors  from  Re- 
publican members  and  one-half  from 
Democratic  members.  We  also  seek  to 
balance  our  officers  lietween  former 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

None  of  the  work  we  do  could  be  ac- 
complished without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  and  its  leadership.  Many 
of  the  programs  we  undertake  are  de- 
signed to  lighten  the  burden  of  sitting 
Members  so  that  they  may  direct  their 
time  and  attention  to  your  far  more 
important  responsibilities.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  Just  such  a  program  is 
the  liaison  role  we  play  for  members 
of  foreign  parliaments  and  other  for- 
eign dignitaries  visiting  Washington. 
Serving  as  a  combined  protocol  and 
surrogate  host,  we  have  been  able  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  and  enrich 
the  visits  of  members  of  legislative 
bodies  from  40  countries.  These  visi- 
tors were  also  welcomed  by  many 
Members  of  Congress,  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  workings  of  Capital  Hill 
and  helped  in  an  understanding  of  im- 
portant differences  between  our 
system  and  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Liaison  In  Washington  Program 
was  funded  initially  by  a  2-year  grant 
of  $135,250  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 


I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  year  our  association  was  able 
to  take  a  major  step  well  beyond  ex- 
tending hospitality  and  protocol.  One 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  our  times  is  the 
number  of  nations  that  have  thrown 
off  repressive  regimes  and  are  now 
moving  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 
The  news  in  this  regard  out  of  South 
America  is  especially  encouraging.  But 
achieving  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment requires  much  more  than 
high  hopes  and  good  Intentions.  It  de- 
mands knowledge  and  dedication.  In 
an  effort  to  provide  some  of  the 
knowledge,  our  association  has  become 
involved  In  a  program  which  brings 
legislators  from  Interested  foreign 
countries  to  Washington  for  prolonged 
and  Intensive  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  began  in  February  when  11  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Argentine  National 
Congress  spent  3  weeks  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  recently  reconstituted  Ar- 
gentine Congress  had  only  a  handful 
of  members  with  any  legislative  expe- 
rience. They  came  here  to  learn  about 
what  you  do  and  how  you  do  it.  They 
were  anxious  to  know  more  about  the 
working  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee system,  to  study  the  operations  of 
the  congressional  staff,  the  technical 
services  available  to  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  role  of  lobbying. 
In  general,  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  and  variety  of  informa- 
tional input  into  Congress  and  both 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  in- 
dividual Members.  In  this  Initial  edu- 
cational effort  we  have  had  splendid 
cooperation  from  not  only  Members  of 
Congress,  but  also  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  as  well  as  of- 
ficials of  the  administration. 

Perhaps  not  surprisingly  in  the  light 
of  their  country's  history,  our  Argen- 
tine visitors  were  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  American  tradition  of  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  In  this 
regard  their  visit  to  the  Pentagon  for  a 
splendid  briefing  by  our  old  colleague 
John  Marsh  had  to  be  the  highlight  of 
their  stay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  the  programs  I 
have  Just  described  were  experimental 
in  nature.  The  results  have  been  posi- 
tive and  encouraging.  Our  association 
is  now  exploring  ways  which  would 
expand  these  initial  efforts  and,  hope- 
fully, establish  them  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Over  the  years,  our  association  had 
been  successful  in  our  efforts  to  build 
bridges  to  other  democracies.  We  have 
sponsored  a  number  of  conferences  in- 
volving Members  of  Congress  and 
Members  of  the  German  Bundestag 
and  the  Japanese  Diet.  This  past  year, 
in  August  1985,  our  association  spon- 
sored a  program  at  the  Scandinavian 


Seminar  College  near  Copenhagen. 
Denmark.  Members  of  the  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Parllamenti 
met  for  3  days  with  a  delegation  of 
eight  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, four  Democrats  and  four 
Republicans,  representing  every  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Political 
Perspectives  on  Major  Economic 
Issues."  The  American  participants 
were  unanimous  In  expressing  the 
opinion  that  these  face-to-face  conver- 
sations among  legislators  from  differ- 
ent countries  was  extremely  valuable 
in  improving  the  level  of  understand- 
ing of  their  respective  points  of  view 
and  the  operations  of  their  legislative 
bodies.  Since  the  meetings  were  held 
in  a  collegial  surrounding,  there  was 
good  opportunity  to  get  to  know  each 
other  in  an  informal  environment. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Scandinavian  Seminar  College,  with 
help  from  the  German  Marshall  Fund 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Next  month,  the  association  will 
host  a  multiparty  delegation  from  the 
Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  As  now  planned,  our 
German  visitors  will  each  spend  a  full 
day  with  an  Individual  Member  of 
Congress,  observing  the  typical  day's 
work  and  participating  In  all  of  your 
activities  except  during  the  time  when 
the  Member  is  on  the  floor.  The  fol- 
lowing weekend  each  Bundestag 
Member  will  accompany  an  individual 
Member  to  his  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Still  under  discussion  Is  a  somewhat 
similar  program  which  would  bring  to 
the  United  States  Members  of  the 
newly  elected  French  National  Assem- 
bly. During  their  stay  here  In  Wash- 
ington they  would  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  how  our  legislature  func- 
tions in  a  divided  government,  some- 
thing France  must  now  adjust  to  and 
for  which  its  legislators  have  no  expe- 
rience. If  the  details  can  be  worked 
out,  the  program  will  Include  also  a 
week-long  look  at  some  of  the  congres- 
sional election  campaigns  which  will 
be  going  on  at  that  time. 

We  are  hoping  also  to  do  an  election- 
time  program  for  a  delegation  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Parliaments  in  late  October  and 
early  November.  This  results  from  a 
visit  to  those  countries  by  John  Lind- 
say of  New  York  and  Jim  Coyne  of 
Pennsylvania  at  which  the  idea  for  the 
program  received  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement from  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  both  countries  and  the  speakers  of 
their  parliaments.  It  is  everyone's 
hope  during  this  time  of  concern  over 
the  ANZUS  Treaty  that  we  will  in  this 
way  Improve  opportunity  for  frank  ex- 
changes and  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  decisionmakers  of  our  re- 
spective countries. 
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In  addition  to  arranging  for  contacts 
between  Members  of  Congress  and 
those  of  foreign  legislatures,  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  counterpart  organizations  in 
other  countries  and  strengthening 
communication  with  them.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  existing  associations  of 
former  members  in  Argentina.  Austria, 
Brazil,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
about  to  be  joined  by  a  similar  associa- 
tion being  organized  in  Canada.  And 
recently  the  Embassy  of  Denmark 
called  asking  for  information  about 
how  to  establish  an  association  there. 
We  hope  that  in  coming  years  this 
emerging  network  will  expand  to  in- 
clude all  democratic  countries  and 
that  each  of  these  associations  will  de- 
velop comparable  programs  aimed  at 
advancing  the  democratic  process. 

CAMPUS  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

Since  it  began  in  1977,  our  Campus 
Fellows  Program  has  been  the  associa- 
tion's proudest  boast.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, our  own  congressional  alumni 
visit  college  campuses  to  give  lectures, 
conduct  seminars,  to  answer  questions 
so  that  the  members  of  the  younger 
generation  might  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the 
Congress  and  how  this  institution 
works.  To  date,  we  have  made  204 
visits  to  compuses  in  49  States.  For  the 
past  5  years,  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Poimdation  has  been  the  chief  sponsor 
of  our  Campus  Fellows  Program. 

With  support  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Exxon  Education  Foundation  and 
the  United  States-Japan  Foundation, 
we  have  been  able  to  give  this  Campus 
Fellows  Program  an  international  di- 
mension. Under  the  association's 
International  Fellows  Program, 
former  parliamentaries  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Norway,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Canada,  and  Brazil  have  spent  several 
days  each  at  a  total  of  more  than  30 
American  coUeges  in  every  section  of 
our  country.  These  visiting  foreign  leg- 
islators provide  a  resource  heretofore 
unknown,  particularly  on  the  small 
American  campuses,  and  they  contrib- 
ute to  a  greater  understanding  of 
other  countries  among  students,  facul- 
ty, and  in  local  communities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  present  with  us  today  at  our 
annual  meeting  are  two  of  the  people 
who  have  participated  in  this  Interna- 
tional Fellows  Program:  George  Kahn- 
Ackermann,  a  former  Member  of  the 
German  Bundestag,  and  Alan  Lee  Wil- 
liams, who  is  a  former  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Just  this  week,  Mr.  Williams  partici- 
pated in  programs  at  Auburn  Universi- 
ty and  at  Georgia  University. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 


Record  the  list  of  204  campus  visits 
along  with  the  216  sponsors  of  our  as- 
sociation who  provide  the  financial 
support  to  make  these  educational 
programs  possible. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Colleges  and  Universities  Visited  Under 

THE  Congressional  Aldmni  Campus  Fel- 
lows Program 

College/University,  State,  and  Fellow 

Alaska  Pacific  University,  Alaska,  William 
S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

Albion  College,  Michigan,  David  S.  King 
(Utah). 

Albion  College,  Michigan,  Ted  Kupferman 
(New  York). 

Albion  College,  Michigan,  Martha  Keys 
(Kansas). 

Alfred  University.  New  York.  Frank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Paris.  Prance.  David 
S.  King  (Utah). 

American  College  in  Paris.  France,  Byron 
L.  Johnson  (Colorado). 

Arizona  State  University.  Arizona.  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Arizona  State  University.'  Arizona, 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

Assumption  College.  Massachusetts,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Auburn  University.  Alabama,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Auburn  University.  Alabama.  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

Avila  College.'  Kansas,  Karin  Hafstad 
(Norway). 

Bainbridge  Jr.  College,  Georgia,  Gilbert 
Gude  (Maryland). 

Baylor  University,  Texas,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Baylor  University.'  Texas.  Peter  von  der 
Heydt  (Germany). 

Bradley  University,  Illinois,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Brandeis  University.  Massachusetts. 
Abner  J.  Mikva  (Illinois). 

Brandeis  University,  Massachusetts.  L. 
Richardson  Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

Brenau  College,  Georgia,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough  (Texas). 

Brigham  Young  University,'  Utah, 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California.  Frank  E.  Evans  (Colorado). 

California  Poly.  State— San  Luis  Obispo, 
California.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

California  Poly.  State— Pomona,  Califor- 
nia. Robert  R.  Barry  (New  York). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma,  William 
L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Cameron  University,  Oklahoma.  Dick 
Clark  (Iowa). 

Cameron  University.  Oklahoma,  William 
Hathaway  (Maine). 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  William  S. 
MaUliard  (California). 

Carroll  College,  Montana,  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough (Texas). 

Chaminade  College.  Hawaii.  Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College.  Pennsylvania,  Cather- 
ine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Chatham  College,  Pennsylvania,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

CHarke  College.  Georgia.  WUliam  L.  Hun- 
gate (Missouri). 

Clarke  College.  Georgia.  William  S.  Mail- 
Hard  (California). 


Colgate  University.  New  York,  WUliam  S. 
MaUliard  (California). 

CoUege  of  the  Sequoias,  California,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Colorado  State  University,  ■  Colorado, 
Alastair  Gillespie  (Canada). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina.  Cath- 
erine May  BedeU  (Washington). 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Columbia  College.  South  Carolina,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

Concordia  CoUege,  Michigan,  Walter  H. 
Moeller  (Ohio). 

Connecticut  CoUege,  Connecticut,  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Converse  CoUege,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  New  Hampshire, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (Virginia). 

Dartmouth  CoUege,'  New  Hampshire,  WU- 
liam S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

Davis  &  EUiins  CoUege,  West  Virginia, 
Frank  E.  Moss  (UUh). 

Davis  &  Elkins  College.  West  Virginia,  J. 
Glenn  Beall.  Jr.  (Maryland). 

Denison  University,  Ohio,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

DePauw  University,  Indiana,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

Dillard  University, '  Louisiana,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Doshisha  University,  Japan,  Catherine 
May  Bedell  (Washington). 

Duke  University,  North  Carolina,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Eckerd  CoUege,  Florida,  WUliam  L.  Hun- 
gate (Missouri). 

Elmira  College,  New  York,  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Friends  University,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

Georgetown  University, '  Washington, 
DC,  Celio  Borja  (BrazU). 

Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  NeU  Staebler 
(Michigan). 

Guilford  CoUege,  North  Carolina,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota, 
Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

HamUton  CoUege,  New  York.  WUliam  S. 
MaUliard  (California). 

Hartwlck  CoUege.  New  York.  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Hiram  CoUege.  Ohio,  Howard  H.  GaUaway 
(Georgia). 

Hlrman  College,  Ohio,  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(Nebraska). 

Hope  College,  Michigan,  Walter  H.  Judd 
(Minnesota). 

Hope  CoUege,  Michigan,  Gale  W.  McGee 
(Wyoming). 

Hope  CoUege,  Michigan,  Catherine  May 
Bedell  (Washington). 

Idaho  State  University,  Idaho,  John  R. 
Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Indiana  State  University,  Indiana,  Gordon 
L.  Allot  (Colorado). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana.  NeU 
Staebler  (Michigan). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana,  WU- 
Uam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Indiana  Univ.  Northwest,  Indiana,  Robert 
Drlnan  (Massachusetts). 

Jackson  State  University,  Mississippi, 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln  (New  York). 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland, 
Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Johns  Hopkins  University,'  Washington, 
DC,  Celio  Borja  (BrazU). 

Kansal  University,  Japan.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 


Kansas-Newman  College,  Kansas,  Henry 
P.  Smith,  III  (New  York). 

Kansas  State  University,  Kansas.  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.  (California). 

Keio  University,  Japan,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(Utah). 

King    College,    Tennessee,    Charles    W. 
Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

King's     College,     Pennsylvania,     PhUlp 
Hayes  (Indiana). 

Klrkland  College,  New  York,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Kwansei  Gakuln  University,  Japan,  Frank 
E.  Moss  (Utah). 

LaGrange    College,    Georgia,    Ralph    W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Lake  Forest  CoUege,  Illinois,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough  (Texas). 

Llndenwood    CoUege,    Missouri.    Gaylord 
Nelson  (Wisconsin). 

Longwood    College.    Virginia,    Paul    W. 
Cronin  (Massachusetts). 

Luther     College.     Iowa.     Gilbert     Gude 
(Maryland). 

McNeese  University,  Louisiana,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Marshall  University,  West  Virginia,  John 
J.  GiUigan  (Ohio). 

Mary  Hardin  Baylor,  Texas,  Brooks  Hays 
(Arkansas). 

Matanuska-Susitna    Community    CoUege, 
Alaska.  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mesa  Community  College.  Arizona,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Miami       Universlty-Mlddletown,       Ohio, 
James  Roosevelt  (California). 

Miami       Universlty-Mlddletown,       Ohio, 
Jsunes  W.  Symington  (Missouri). 

Mid-America  Nazarene.  Kiuisas,  John  Del- 
lenback  (Oregon). 

Millsaps   CoUege,   Mississippi,   Allard   K. 
Lowensteln  (New  York). 

Montclair    State    CoUege,    New    Jersey, 
Walter  H.  Judd  (Minnesota). 

Montclair    State    CoUege,    New    Jersey, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Morehead  State  University,  Dan  Kuyken- 
dall  (Tennessee). 

Morehouse  CoUege,  Georgia,  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

,   Morehouse  College,  Georgia,  WUliam  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Morris  Brown  College.  Georgia.  William  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Morris  Brown  College,  Georgia,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

Mount  Vernon  College,  Washington,  DC, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Murray     State     University,     Kentucky, 
Brooks  Hays  (Arkansas). 

Nanzan  University,  Japan,  Catherine  May 
BedeU  (Washington). 

New  York  University,  New  York,  George 
McGovem  (South  Dakota). 

Northern  Illinois  University,  Illinois,  Wil- 
Uam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Northern  Kentucky  University,  Kentucky, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

North  Park  CoUege,  lUlnols,  Karin  Haf- 
stad (Norway). 

Northwestern  University,  lUlnois,  Karin 
Hafstad  (Norway). 

Oklahoma   State   University,   Oklahoma, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Oregon  State  University,  Oregon,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Otterbeln  CoUege,  Ohio,  James  Roosevelt 
(California). 

Purdue  University  Calumet,  Indiana,  WU- 
liam L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Purdue     University     Calumet,     Indiana, 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  (Massachusetts). 

Randolph-Macon  CoUege,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McOee  (Wyoming). 


Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia.  Hugh 
Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Rockhurst  College,'  Kansas,  Karin  Haf- 
stad (Norway). 

Rose  Hulman  Institute  of  Technology,  In- 
diana, Gordon  L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.  Cloud  SUte  University,  Minnesota, 
Charies  W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York, 
Roman  L.  PucinskI  (Illinois). 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana,  Gordon 
L.  AUott  (Colorado). 

St.  Mary's  CoUege,  Indiana,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

St.  Michael's  CoUege.  Vermont,  Walter  H. 
Judd  (Minnesota). 

St.  Norbert's  College.  Wisconsin,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

St.  Olaf  CoUege.  Minnesota.  WUliam  8. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Salem  College,  North  Carolina,  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  State  University.  Illinois, 
Andrew  J.  BlemlUer  (Wisconsin). 

Sangamon  State  University.  Illinois, 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Sangamon  State  University.'  Illinois.  Alan 
Lee  WUUams  (United  Kingdom). 

Sangamon  State  University.'  Illinois,  Alas- 
tair Gillespie  (Canada). 

Siena  College.  New  York,  Frank  E.  Moss 
(UUh). 

Southeast  Conun.  CoUege,  Kentucky, 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio). 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Illinois,  John 
R.  Schmidhauser  (Iowa). 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas,  Henry  P. 
Smith.  Ill  (New  York). 

Spelman  CoUege.  Georgia,  WUliam  8. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

Spelman  College,  Georgia.  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

SUNY-Binghamton,  New  York,  John  B. 
Anderson  (Illinois). 

SUNY-Plattsburg,  New  York,  L.  Richard- 
son Preyer  (North  Carolina). 

State  University  of  Oswego.  New  York. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

Syracuse  University.  New  York.  Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

Talladega  College,  Alabama.  Ted  Kupfer- 
man (New  York). 

Tougaloo  Southern  Christian  College. 
Mississippi,  AUard  K.  Lowensteln  (New 
York). 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  James 
M.  Quigley  (Pennsylvania). 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,'  Colorado,  Alan 
Lee  Williams  (Great  Britain). 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Connecticut, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  (Texas). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  John  8. 
Monagan  (Connecticut). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Maryland,  WtUiam 
S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,'  Maryland,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (Great  Britain). 

University  of  Alaska,  Alaska,  William  L. 
Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Alaska,  Alaska,  WiUiam  S. 
MaiUiard  (California). 

University  of  Arizona,'  Arizona,  Cello 
Borja  (Brazil). 

University  of  Arkansas,  Arkansas,  Gale  W. 
McOee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Arkansas,  Arkansas,  Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  California-Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia. Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University  of  California-Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.  (Maryland). 

University  of  California- Berkeley,'  Cali- 
fornia, Robert  Glaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Catherine 
May  BedeU  (Washington). 


University  of  Delaware.  Delaware,  John  J, 
OiUlgan  (Ohio). 

University  of  Delaware,  Delaware,  Henry 
8.  Reuss  (Wisconsin). 

University  of  Georgia,  Georgia,  Georg 
Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  Georgia,  Georgia,  Otis  Pike 
(New  York). 

University  of  Georgia,  Georgia,  Alan  Lee 
Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  Malne-Orono.  Maine,  John 
Rhodes  (Arizona). 

University  of  Michigan-Flint,  Michigan, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  Nevada,  Nevada,  Gale  W, 
McOee  (Wyoming), 

University  of  New  Mexico,'  New  Mexico, 
Alastair  Gillespie  (Canada). 

University  of  New  Mexico.'  New  Mexico, 
Celio  Borja  (BrazU). 

University  of  New  Orleans,'  Louisiana, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  New  Orleans,'  Louisiana. 
Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

University  of  North  DakoU.  North 
Dakota,  Neil  Staebler  (Michigan). 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma.  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma. 
Martha  Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Oklahoma.'  Oklahoma,  WU- 
liam S.  MaiUiard  (California). 

University  of  Oklahoma,'  Oklahoma,  Dick 
Clark  ( Iowa). 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  (Ohio). 

University  of  Oregon.  Oregon.  Martha 
Keys  (Kansas). 

University  of  Redlands,  California,  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell  (Washington). 

University  of  South  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, Alan  Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  South  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina. Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

University  of  South  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  William  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

University  of  Texas.'  Texas.  Alastal^  OU- 
lespie  (Canada). 

University  of  Texas,'  Texas,  Cello  Borja 
(BrazU). 

University  of  UUh,  Uuh,  Robert  N. 
Glaimo  (Connecticut). 

University  of  Utah,'  Utah.  Jacques  Sous- 
telle (France). 

University  of  UUh,'  Utah,  Alan  Lee  Wil- 
liams (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  Washington,'  Washington, 
Alan  Lee  Williams  (United  Kingdom). 

University  of  West  Virginia.'  West  Virgin- 
ia, Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  West  Virginia,'  West  Virgin- 
ia. Jacques  Soustelle  (France). 

University  of  Wisconsin.'  Wisconsin, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

University  of  Wyoming.  Wyoming,  Frank 
E.  Moss  (UUh). 

Urbana  College.  Ohio,  David  8.  King 
(Utah). 

Valparaiso  University.  Indiana,  Neil 
Staebler  (Michigan), 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  Ralph 
W,  Yarborough  (Texas). 

Vanderbilt  University,'  Tennessee,  Cello 
Borja  (Brazil). 

Virginia  MlllUry  Institute,  Virginia,  Gale 
W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 

Wake  Forest  University,  North  Carolina, 
WUUam  L.  Hungate  (Missouri). 

Wake  Forest  University.'  North  Carolina, 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  (Germany). 

Washington  CoUege,  Maryland.  Gale  W. 
McOee  (Wyoming). 

Washington  it  Lee  University.  Virginia, 
Gale  W.  McGee  (Wyoming). 
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Wayne  State  College,  Nebraska,  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Wyoming). 

Westmont  College,  California,  Ronald  A. 
Sarasln  (Connecticut). 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts,  Charles 
A.  Vanik  (Ohio). 

Whitman  College,  Washington,  Prank  E. 
Moss  (Utah). 

William  and  Mary,  Virginia,  Hugh  Scott 
(Pennsylvania). 

Wofford  College.  South  Carolina,  Jed 
Johnson.  Jr.  (Oklahoma). 

210  Visits— 63  Fellows. 

■  International  project  funded  by  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  for  visit  of  Parliamentar- 
ians from  the  United  Kindgom.  Germany.  Prance, 
^TuTiarfa  Brazil  and  Norway. 

•PMxUng. 

SUBSTAirnAL  CONTHIBUTIOHS  TO  THE  UKITKI) 

States  Association  or  Former  Members 
OP  Congress 

patrons  ' 

1.  Anonymous  Individual. 

2.  Ford  Foundation. 

3.  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission. 

5.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

6.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 

7.  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

8.  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

9.  United  SUtes  Information  Agency. 

benepactors  ' 

10.  Anonymous  Foundation. 

11.  Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Foun- 
dation. 

12.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

13.  Exxon  EMucation  Foundation. 

14.  FMC  Corporation  Foundation. 

15.  Hon.  Charles  K.  Fletcher. 

16.  U.S.  Association  of  Former  Members 
of  Congress  Auxiliary. 

17.  Grand  Street  Boys'  Foundation. 

18.  Flora  &  William  Hewlett  Foundation. 

19.  Hon.  Jed  Johnson.  Jr. 

20.  John  Crain  Kunkel  Foundation. 

21.  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

22.  Hon.  D.  Bailey  Merrill. 

23.  Louise  Taft  Semple  Foundation. 

24.  United  Parcel  Service  Foundation. 

25.  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

26.  University  of  South  Carolina-Byrnes 
International  Center. 

27.  Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo. 

SPONSORS  ' 

28.  Anonymous  Individual. 

29.  A.T.  &  T.  Corporation. 

30.  Albion  College. 

31.  AMAX  Foundation. 

32.  America-Israel  Friendship  League. 

33.  American  Brands.  Inc. 

34.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU. 

35.  American  Family  Live  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

36.  American  Income  Live  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

37.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

38.  Ashland  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

39.  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the  United  States. 

40.  Baltimore  Gas  6i  Electric  Company. 

41.  Bank  of  America. 

42.  Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry. 

43.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

44.  Baylor  University. 

45.  Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

46.  Mrs.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 

47.  Hon.  Catherine  May  Bedell. 

48.  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation. 

49.  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 


50.  Black  St  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

51.  Hon.  Iris  F.  Blitch. 

52.  Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 

53.  Hon.  Albert  H.  Bosch. 

54.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

55.  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

56.  Hon.  James  L.  Buckley. 

57.  Hon.  William  T.  CahiU. 

58.  California  Polytechnic  University. 

59.  Howard  H.  Callaway  Foundation. 

60.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 

61.  Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

62.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

63.  Champion  International  Corporation. 

64.  Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

65.  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Jef fery  Cohelan. 

66.  Hon.  W.  Sterling  Cole. 

67.  James  M.  Collins  Foundation. 

68.  Columbia  College. 

69.  Congressional  Staff  Directory. 

70.  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cornell. 

71.  Coyne  Chemical  Company. 

72.  Hon.  William  C.  Cramer. 

73.  Hon.  Paul  W.  Cronin. 

74.  Delphi  Research  Associates. 

75.  Hon.  John  Dent. 

76.  Ernst  &  Paul  Deutsch  Foundation. 

77.  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A. 

78.  Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 

79.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

80.  Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

81.  Finance  Factors,  Ltd. 

82.  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund. 

83.  Gerald  R.  Ford  Foundation. 

84.  Hon.  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

85.  Hon.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen. 

86.  Hon.  J.W.  Pulbright. 

87.  Hon.  David  H.  Gambrell. 

88.  General  Electric  Company. 

89.  General  Electric  Foimdation. 

90.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Gialmo. 

91.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

92.  Hon.  Gilbert  Gude. 

93.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

94.  Hanna  Family  Foundation. 

95.  Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding. 

96.  Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

97.  Hon.  Oren  E.  Harris. 

98.  Hartwick  College. 

99.  Hon.  Floyd  K.  Haskell. 

100.  Hon.  Brooks  Hays. 

101.  H.J.  Heinz  Charitable  Trxist. 

102.  Hon.  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr. 

103.  Hon.  Jeffrey  P.  Hillelson. 

104.  Home  Federal  Savings  Si  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

105.  Hope  College. 

106.  Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

107.  Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 

108.  Hon.  William  L.  Hungate. 

109.  Hon.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

110.  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

111.  I.B.M. 

112.  Institute  of  International  Education. 

113.  International  Harvester. 

114.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 

115.  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  James. 

116.  The  Johnson  Foundation. 

117.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

118.  Hon.  William  J.  Keating. 

119.  Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 

120.  Kemper  Educational  St  Charitable 
Fund. 

121.  Mr.  J.C.  Kennedy. 

122.  Hon.  Joe  M.  KUgore. 

123.  LaGrange  College. 

124.  Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 

125.  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

126.  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

127.  Luther  College. 

128.  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr. 


129.  Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

130.  McNeese  SUte  University. 

131.  MMB  Associates. 

132.  Mt.  Vernon  College. 

133.  Hon.  James  G.  Martin. 

134.  Matanuska-Susitna  Community  Col- 
lege. 

135.  Hon.  M.  Dawson  Mathis. 

136.  Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner. 

137.  Miami  University-Ohio. 

138.  Mid-America  Nazarene  College. 

139.  Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize. 

140.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

141.  Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 

142.  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 

143.  Mr.  Richard  Murphy. 

144.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers. 

145.  National  Education  Association. 

146.  National  Paint  St  Coatings  Associa- 
tion. 

147.  National  Study  Commission  on  Public 
Documents. 

148.  New  York  University. 

149.  Northern  Kentucky  University. 

150.  Pacific  Federal  Savings  St  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

151.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Compa- 
ny. 

152.  Hon.  Shirley  N.  Pettis. 

153.  The  Pfizer  Foundation. 

154.  Hon.  Otis  Pike. 

155.  Pioneer  Federal  Savings  St  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

156.  The  Prudential  Foundation. 

157.  Hon.  James  M.  Quigley. 

158.  Hon.  Ben  Relfel. 

159.  Relief  Foundation,  Inc. 

160.  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

161.  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

162.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 

163.  Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

164.  Hon.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

165.  Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

166.  Hon.  John  H.  Rousselot 

167.  Salem  College. 

168.  Sangamon  State  University. 

169.  Hon.  Harold  S.  Sawyer. 

170.  Dr.  Scholl  Foundation. 

171.  Florence  St  John  Schumann  Founda- 
tion. 

172.  Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 

173.  Hon.  William  L.  Scott. 

174.  G.D.  Searle  St  Company. 

175.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 

176.  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Sheppard. 

177.  Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

178.  Siena  College. 

179.  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith  IIL 

180.  SmlthKllne  Corporation. 

181.  Sperry  Corporation. 

182.  Hon.  William  L.  Springer. 

183.  St.  Cloud  University. 

184.  Hon.  Neil  Staebler. 

185.  Hon.  WUliamson  S.  Stuckey. 

186.  Sun  Company.  Inc. 

187.  SUNY-Binghamton  University. 

188.  SUNY-Plattsburg  University. 

189.  Hon.  James  W.  Symington. 

190.  TRW.  Inc. 

191.  Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

192.  Florrle  &   Herbert  Tenzer  Philan- 
thropic Fund. 

193.  Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

194.  Hon.  Lera  Thomas. 

195.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

196.  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Transue. 

197.  Unilever  United  States,  Inc. 

198.  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

199.  U.S.  Committee  on  Pacific  Economic 
Corporation. 

200.  United  States-Japan  Foundation. 

201.  University  of  Alaska. 

202.  University  of  Arkansas-Monticello. 
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203.  University  of  California-Berkeley. 

204.  University  of  Dayton. 

205.  University  of  Delaware. 

206.  University  of  Oklahoma  Foundation. 

207.  University  of  South  Carolina. 

208.  University  of  Utah. 

209.  Hon.  Victor  V.  Veysey. 

210.  Washington  College. 

211.  Washington  Institute  for  Values  in 
Public  Policy. 

212.  Whalley  Charitable  Trust. 

213.  Mr.  St  Mrs.  James  Yao. 

214.  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

215.  Yeshiva  University. 

216.  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Young. 

■  Patrons  have  contributed  at  least  tSO.OOO. 
■Benefactors  have  contributed  between  tlO.OOO 
and  tSO.OOO. 
'  Sponsors  have  contributed  11.000  to  110,000. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  have  com- 
pleted our  3-year  study  that  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  suggested  we 
undertake  to  look  at  institutional 
(luestions  between  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress  and  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  This  study  was  done 
under  the  cochairmanship  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
as  a  joint  project  with  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lication was  directed  by  Francis  R. 
Valeo,  former  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
who  serves  as  a  consultant  to  our  asso- 
ciation, and  the  late  Francis  O. 
Wilcox,  who  had  served  as  a  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  publication  consists 
of  an  opening  chapter  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
Thompson,  director  of  the  Miller 
Center  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  followed  by  10  case 
studies  by  recognized  scholars  on  the 
Congress  and  foreign  policy  issues. 
Copies  of  this  study  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress. 

A  second  publication  which  I  hope 
will  soon  also  be  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  is  a  comparative  study  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  German 
Bundestag.  The  indepth  study  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars  from  both  coun- 
tries has  been  completed,  but  we  have 
encountered  delays  in  translation  and 
publication  in  the  language  of  both 
countries. 

An  earlier  study  entitled  "The  Japa- 
nese Diet  and  the  U.S.  Congress,"  a 
comparative  study  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive bodies,  that  was  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Valeo,  has  gone  through  a  second 
printing.  Under  a  new  grant  from  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission, this  volume  is  being  updated 
to  include  the  election  processes  of  the 
two  countries. 

IN  memoriam 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  our 
annual  meeting  it  is  our  custom  to 
pause  and  give  thought  to  our  former 
colleagues  who  have  died  since  our  last 
meeting  in  this  Chamber.  The  names  I 
am  about  to  read  were  known  to  you; 
you  served  with  many  of  them  as  they 
served  their  country. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois:  John  W. 
Bricker.  Ohio;  John  Young  Brown.  Sr., 


Kentucky;  Bob  Casey,  Texas;  J.  Edgar 
Chenoweth,  Colorado;  James  O.  East- 
land, Mississippi;  Harris  Ellsworth. 
Oregon;  Charles  K.  Fletcher,  Califor- 
nia; Abe  McGregor  Goff,  Idaho; 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  Indiana;  Mark  W. 
Hannaford,  California;  J.  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Michigan;  DeWitt  S. 
Hyde,  Maryland;  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New 
York;  John  Davis  Lodge,  Connecticut; 
Martin  B.  McKneally,  New  York; 
George  Mahon.  Texas;  Harold  C.  Os- 
tertag.  New  York;  Preston  E.  Peden, 
Oklahoma;  M.  Blaine  Peterson,  Utah; 
John  Phillips,  California;  Charles  W. 
Sandman,  New  Jersey;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg,  Wisconsin;  Armistead  I. 
Selden,  Jr.,  Alabama;  John  J.  Spark- 
man,  Alabama;  Gale  H.  Stalker,  New 
York;  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylva- 
nia; Harold  H.  Velde.  Illinois;  and  H. 
Jerry  Voorhis,  California. 

I  suggest  that  we  now  have  a 
moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  these 
departed  brethren. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  May  we 
rise  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  tribute 
to  our  departed  colleagues. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Another  tradition  at 
our  aimual  meeting  is  the  presentation 
of  the  association's  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  Each  year,  the  associa- 
tion's board  of  directors  selects  a 
person  who  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
the  Congress  and  honors  that  person 
for  a  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
Nation  through  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. These  awards  are  alternated  be- 
tween the  parties  and  it  is  testimony 
to  the  vitality  of  our  system  that  each 
of  our  parties  provides  many  outstand- 
ing persons  whose  service  can  be  re- 
garded, readily,  as  worthy  of  such  rec- 
ognition. 

In  today's  presentation,  it  falls  to  me 
to  honor  a  member  of  the  other  party, 
I  do  so  with  the  deepest  personal 
pleasure.  As  a  young  Congressman,  I 
watched  and  listened  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  man  we  honor 
today.  It  was  not  hard  to  do  because 
he  spoke  frequently  and  sometimes  a 
length.  But  always  he  spoke  with  elo- 
quence and  with  conviction.  And  while 
1  did  not  always  share  his  view  of  the 
world  or  agree  on  some  of  his  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  problems,  I  was  im- 
pressed nonetheless.  You  had  to  be  im- 
pressed then,  now,  and  forever  with 
Walter  Judd's  sincerity,  intelligence, 
and  integrity. 

In  subsequent  years,  I  became  in- 
volved with  two  groups  Walter  Judd 
had  a  big  hand  in  starting:  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Congressional  Prayer 
Breakfast.  One  of  the  rewards  for  this 
involvement  was  the  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  Walter  close  up,  not  sepa- 
rated by  the  congressional  aisle  or 
party  politics  or  religious  differences. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  experi- 
ences of  my  life. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  whom  we  honor  today  was 


actually  bom  in  Nebraska  87  yean 
ago.  In  a  long  and  active  life  he  has 
managed  to  crowd  in  successful  ca- 
reers in  medicine,  religion,  and  poll- 
tics.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  I  and  came  out  a 
second  lieutenant.  That  says  some- 
thing about  initiative  and  understand- 
ing how  the  system  works.  Traits  that 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  his  several 
careers.  After  the  war  he  went  back  to 
Nebraska,  finished  college  and  studied 
medicine.  He  went  to  China  in  1925  as 
a  medical  missionary  and  ultimately 
was  forced  to  leave  in  1938. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
a  latter-day  Paul  Revere  speaking 
across  the  country  in  an  attempt  to 
arouse  Americans  to  the  menace  of 
Japan's  military  expansion.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  briefly  in  Minneapolis 
but  his  outspoken  eloquence  led  to  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  November 
1942  where  he  served  with  distinction 
for  the  next  20  years. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  his  becoming  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  clear 
that  Walter  Judd  could  not  be  content 
with  being  just  a  "used  Congresman." 
There  had  to  be  life  after  Congress— a 
way  in  which  former  Members  could 
continue  to  perform  useful  public  serv- 
ice. An  historic  luncheon  with  Brooks 
Hayes  in  1970,  led  to  the  discovery 
that  there  were  former  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  had  the 
same  urge  for  continuing  public  serv- 
ice. This  is  what  caused  the  Associa- 
tion of  Former  Members  of  Congress 
to  come  into  being. 

And  here  we  are  16  years  later.  And 
here  we  are  to  honor  Walter  Judd.  Of 
the  many  good  things  he  has  done  in 
his  life,  I  suspect  that  his  being  the  co- 
founder  of  the  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress  may  prove  to  be 
the  one  for  which  he  is  most  remem- 
bered. I  can't  speak  for  history.  But  it 
Is  the  way  I  will  best  remember  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  especially  members  of  the 
Association  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
present  the  association's  1986  distin- 
guished service  award  to  our  co- 
founder  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Judd. 

D  U46 

This  is  a  special  treat  for  me.  Here  I 
am  speaking  from  the  Republican 
podium  and  it  is  a  special  treat  to  be 
able  to  present  to  you,  Walter,  this  ci- 
tation: 

Presented  to  the  Honorable  Walter  H. 
Judd  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  United  States  Association 
of  Former  Members  of  Congress  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguUhed  service  to  the  Re- 
public. 

May  14, 1986,  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you  so  very  much. 
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Jim  Quigley,  the  Chinese  have  a 
saying,  "Kan  Tsae  Jin." 

"Thank  you,  without  any  possible 
limitation  upon  it." 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  great  honor  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  kind  words, 
the  exceptionally  kind  words  that  Jim 
Quigley  has  said  about  me. 

I  don't  think  you  ever  heard  me  read 
a  speech,  but  I  am  afraid  today  it 
would  be  better  for  you  and  for  me  if  I 
do  read  some  remarks,  and  especially 
with  the  5-minute  rule,  too,  that  we 
have  in  the  House. 

Elveryone  here  knows  that  the  Con- 
gress is  a  tough  place  to  work.  One's 
shortcomings  are  soon  visible  to  all, 
both  in  what  one  doesn't  do  or  say, 
and  even  more  in  what  one  does  do 
and  say. 

My  guess  is  that  you  gave  the  award 
to  me  not  because  of  any  special  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  because  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague.  Brooks 
Hays  of  Arkansas  and  I,  with  some  60 
former  Members  living  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  were  the  organizers  in 
1970  of  this  alumni  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  organization  al- 
ready has  more  members  than  the  sit- 
ting Congress— House  and  Senate- 
demonstrates  that  it  was  long  overdue. 

One  day  shortly  before  his  passing. 
Brooks  said  to  me,  "If  your  name, 
Walter,  and  mine  are  ever  mentioned 
in  history,  it's  more  likely  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress  than  with  any 
acts  of  special  statesmanship  by  us 
while  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

I'm  sorry  indeed  that  Brooks  isn't 
here  today  to  share  in  this  honor. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  I  that  it  is 
more  than  I  alone  deserve— but  I 
accept  it  with  deep  appreciation. 

Perhaps  a  word  about  my  own  story 
is  in  order. 

You  probably  know  that  my  being  in 
the  Congress  could  be  called  a  fluke.  I 
had  been  serving  for  9  years  with 
great  satisfaction  as  a  medical  mission- 
ary in  interior  China  when  Japan's 
military  invaded  as  the  first  step  in  its 
announced  plan  to  seize  what  it  called 
its  greater  East  Asia  coprosperity 
sphere— from  Korea  to  Singapore. 
That  would  include  the  Philippines,  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  that 
we  would  have  to  defend— meaning 
war.  After  Japan's  attack  on  China  in 
1937  I  spent  days  and  nights  for 
months  removing  from  the  bodies  and 
brains  of  Chinese  men,  women  and 
children  American  scrap  iron  dropped 
from  planes  flown  with  American  gas- 
oline, mostly  purchased  from  the  sale 
to  American  women  of  Japanese  silk, 
tea,  toys,  gadgets,  and  so  forth. 

Five  months  after  my  area  was  cap- 
tured in  1938,  including  our  hospital 


and  myself,  I  was  able  by  some  ex- 
traordinary developments  to  get  out 
and  come  home.  I  felt  strongly  it  was 
my  patriotic  duty  to  report  the  danger 
to  the  United  States.  I  spent  the  next 
2  years  speaking  all  over  the  country, 
beginning  with  leaders  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House, 
trying  to  get  America  to  stop  arming 
Japan.  I  was  disappointed,  though  not 
really  surprised,  that  the  effort  failed. 
I  knew  my  warnings  of  inevitable  dis- 
aster sounded  fantastic.  How  could  a 
bunch  of  volcanic  islands  called  Japan 
attack  the  great  United  States?  But  I 
kept  on  warning. 

Pearl  Harbor  came. 

Soon  several  influential  groups  and 
leaders  in  Minnesota  urged  me  to  run 
for  Congress  to  make  my  first-hand 
experience  available  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  Japan's  aggres- 
sion. Many  Members  of  Congress  had 
come  from  Europe  or  had  studied 
there.  They  were  familiar  with  its  his- 
tory and  problems  and  with  Hitler's 
aggression  there.  Only  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  one  Member  of  the 
House  had  ever  spent  any  time  in 
China. 

Frankly,  I  didn't  want  to  leave  my 
own  profession  again;  and,  after  all, 
what  could  one  person  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  the  Congress?  But  the  pushers 
clinched  the  argument  with  the  blunt 
challenge:  "You  have  no  right  to  go 
round  our  city  and  State  making  clear 
to  us  what  our  civic  duty  is  in  this 
great  emergency,  and  you  yourself 
refuse  to  do  your  civic  duty.  We  ought 
to  have  one  person  in  the  Congress 
with  your  background  and  experience 
in  Asia  where  our  sons  are  already 
giving  their  lives."  I  had  to  try. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  that 
they  won  10  times  for  so  unorthodox  a 
candidate— a  nonpolitician  from  Ne- 
braska who  had  been  out  of  the  coun- 
try 10  years  and  had  not  yet  lived  in 
that  Minneapolis  district  long  enough 
to  vote. 

Well,  I  did  my  best— and  perhaps 
was  able  to  make  some  helpful  contri- 
butions on  some  important  issues  in 
the  next  20  years. 

For  one  instance;  it  was  particularly 
satisfying  to  introduce  that  first  year 
and  get  through  the  House  a  bill  to 
remove  all  racial  discrimination  from 
our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws— the  first  civil  rights  legislation 
since  right  after  the  Civil  War. 

But  what  I  personally  appreciate 
most  from  these  years,  I  assure  you,  is 
the  warm  friendships  made,  and  the 
deep  respect  I  have  for  so  many  able, 
dedicated,  patriots— the  noble  men 
and  women  of  the  Congress.  These  as- 
sociations will  always  be  precious 
beyond  words  of  mine  to  express. 

Thank  you,  thank  you  most  sincere- 
ly for  this  very  special  award. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  at  our  busi- 
ness meeting  yesterday  the  association 
has  elected  as  my  successor  our  col- 
league from  Illinois  [Edward  J.  Der- 
winski],  who  will  become  the  associa- 
tion's president  effective  the  1st  of 
July,  and  along  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 
Mr.  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  has 
been  elected  as  our  association  vice 
president  for  the  next  year. 

May  I  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
word  of  thanks  and  a  word  of  wel- 
come. 

Standing  here  at  this  moment,  I  am 
mindful  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  will 
ever  be  privileged  to  speak  from  the 
well  of  this  House.  It  seems  to  me  ap- 
propriate that  I  thank  those  who 
made  this  moment  possible,  my  peers, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress.  They 
elected  me  president  of  their  associa- 
tion and  with  that  office  came  the 
privilege  of  delivering  this  report  this 
morning.  I  thank  them  for  this  honor. 

Maybe  I  should  also  extend  thanks 
to  the  good  people  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Their  votes  sent  me  here  in  the  first 
place  and  for  that  I  am  and  will 
remain  eternally  grateful  and  I  extend 
my  thanks,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  might 
also  be  appropriate  if  I  extend  a  fur- 
ther thanks  to  them,  for  by  their  sub- 
sequent decision  to  unelect  me  they 
qualified  me  for  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Former  Members  and 
for  that  membership  I  am  grateful 
and  I  thank  those,  who  however  imin- 
tended,  brought  it  about. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  all 
sitting  Members  of  the  Congress  an  in- 
vitation to  join  our  association  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  indicated  that  he  will  be  eli- 
gible for  membership  next  January. 
That  same  welcome  will  be  extended 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  if  in  some 
future  January  they  may  suddenly 
find  themselves  former  Members  of 
Congress.  We  will  welcome  you  then. 
We  will  welcome  you,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  hurry.  When  it  happens,  be  as- 
sured there  is  life  after  Congress.  To 
paraphrase  the  scriptures,  "We  have 
gone  before  you  to  prepare  a  place  for 
those  who  will  come  after  us." 

Now,  I  would  not  want  to  suggest 
that  the  place  we  have  prepared  is  ex- 
actly paradise,  but  for  most  of  us  it 
wiU  do  until  the  real  thing  comes 
along. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  Before 
terminating  these  proceedings,  the 
Chair  would  like  to  invite  those 
former  Members  who  did  not  respond 
when  the  roll  was  called  to  give  their 
names  to  the  reading  clerk  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  roll. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  are 
here  today  and  those  of  you  who  have 


participated  in  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Most  of  all,  I  want  to  take  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Chair  in  speaking  for 
the  association  and  thanking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  a  very 
fine  year  as  president  and  for  the 
many  things  which  he  has  done  to 
make  this  association  stronger  and 
better  and  even  a  better  place  for 
those  who  will  find  themselves  in  need 
of  our  services  and  our  association  in 
the  future. 

Of  course,  Jim.  we  all  hope  that 
when  that  occurs  to  those  who  are 
now  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  it  will  happen  not  because 
they  suddenly  found  it,  but  because 
they  determined  that  the  time  had 
come  for  them  to  change  positions  and 
become  one  of  us. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  this  association,  for  his  fine 
work  through  the  years.  I  think  this 
year  has  been  really  a  banner  year  in 
the  history  of  the  association  and  we 
all  owe  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma a  vote  of  thanks  and  I  suggest  that 
we  express  that  appreciation  now  by 
giving  that  expression. 
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I  wish  all  of  you  good  luck. 

At  the  request  of  the  Speaker,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  House  will  be  in  ses- 
sion at  the  hour  of  12:15. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  noon),  the 
House  continued  in  recess. 


D  1220 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  that  all 
Members  and  former  Members  who 
spoke  during  the  recess  have  the  privi- 
lege of  revising  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    FATE    OF    WHISTLE-BLOW- 
ERS IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

(Birs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  on  the  Challenger  disaster 
gets  worse.  Two  Morton  Thiokol  engi- 
neers who  warned  against  laimching 


the  space  shuttle  and  later  told  the 
Presidential  Commission  about  their 
warnings  have  been  punished. 

Allan  J.  McDonald  was  head  of 
Thiokol 's  solid-rocket-motor  project 
and  manager  of  a  large  staif.  He 
feared  that  the  cold  weather  at  the 
launch  site  would  prove  disastrous  and 
urged  that  the  shuttle  not  take  off.  He 
then  became  the  first  to  reveal  that 
the  Chailenger  had  been  launched 
over  the  objections  of  many  of  its  de- 
signers. Shorily  thereafter,  Mr. 
McDonald  became  "director  of  special 
projects"  with  no  real  staff  of  his  own. 

Roger  M.  Bcisjoly  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  task  force  on  the  O-ring 
problem  and  wrote  a  memo  last 
summer  warning  of  its  danger.  He.  too, 
told  the  Presidential  Commission  of 
longstanding,  but  largely  ignored,  con- 
cerns about  the  shuttle's  safety.  Mr. 
Boisjoly,  while  retaining  his  title,  was 
eased  out  of  his  former  job  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Boisjoly  are 
whistle-blowers.  They  dared  to  tell  the 
truth  by  puncturing  the  facade  of  con- 
sensus and  good  management  at  Thio- 
kol and  NASA.  They  failed  to  avert 
one  tragedy  but  have  quite  possibly 
served  to  prevent  further  ones.  In  the 
process,  they  have  brought  severe 
harm  upon  themselves.  They  have 
learned  the  high  price  of  honesty. 


dedication  to  promote  revolution  In 
the  region. 


SANDINISTAS  CONTINUE 
SUBVERSION  OF  NEIGHBORS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Commimist  Sandinista  regime  In 
Nicaragua  tries  to  portray  itself  as  the 
injured  party  in  the  conflict  in  Central 
America.  It  ignores— actually,  denies 
or  refuses  to  acknowledge— its  role  in 
supporting  guerrilla  subversion  of  its 
neighbors.  The  recent  capture  of  Nica- 
raguan  arms  destined  for  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  has  failed  to  make  head- 
lines in  the  press. 

For  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  dlffi- 
c\ilt  to  disseminate  the  evidence  show- 
ing the  Sandinistas'  policy  of  subvert- 
ing their  neighbors.  One  of  the  recent 
discoveries  of  arms  for  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  occurred  in  March  when  a 
truck  constructed  with  secret  compart- 
ments was  captured  by  Honduran 
Armed  Forces.  The  truck  carried 
rocket  grenades,  rocket  propellant 
charges,  blasting  caps  and  blocks  of 
TNT.  Guerrilla  documents  were  also 
uncovered  describing  the  locations  of 
several  sites  in  Honduras  of  caches  of 
weapons  destined  for  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas as  well  as  efforts  for  establishing 
Socialist  cells  in  Honduras. 

Despite  efforts  to  conceal  the  Sandi- 
nistas subversive  campaign  in  Central 
America,  no  one  should  doubt  their 


JAMES  WATT  DESERVES  PRAISE 
FOR  STATEMENT  ON  JOURNAL- 
ISM 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
James  Watt  was  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior I  did  not  find  much  to  praise  him 
about.  However.  I  wish  to  praise  him 
for  a  statement  he  made  in  November 
1984  which  was  reported  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  While  addressing  a 
conference  entitled  "Media  Credibility 
and  Social  Responsibility,"  Watt 
called  for  an  end  to  journalism  which 
relies  on  ethnic  slurs  and  iimuendo. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Watt  made  a  plea 
to  "eschew  journalism  based  on  innu- 
endo and  slur  and  personality  as  we 
see  so  frequently."  He  cited  certain 
media  coverage  of  the  campaign  of 
Geraldine  Ferraro  for  Vice  President. 
Watt  charged  that  Ferraro  was 
"abused"  by  the  media.  He  added: 

We  ought  to  go  after  the  substance  with 
fact  and  Integrity— not  with  slur  and  Innu- 
endo and  not  because  she  has  an  Italian 
name.  That  Is  demeaning. 

It  is  a  bold  but  critically  important 
statement  from  someone  who  himself 
generated  much  media  attention.  The 
media— all  media— has  a  responsibility 
to  avoid  all  degrees  of  stereotyping— 
against  all  ethnic,  racial,  and/or  reli- 
gious groups.  Freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  include  taking  liberties  with 
the  reputations  of  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  ethnicity  or  any  other  reason. 


FRENCH  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  THE 
AMERICAN  MILITARY  OVER- 
FLIGHT REQUEST  FOR  THE 
LIBYAN  ACTION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
not  one  American  citizen  who  was  not 
bitterly  disappointed  at  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  withhold- 
ing permission  for  air  flights  over 
France  during  the  Libyan  incident. 
Yet.  it  became  clear  very  quickly  that 
this  was  a  single-minded  action  of  the 
French  Government  itself  and  was  not 
supported  by  the  body  politic,  and 
people  of  France. 

Poll  after  poll  showed  that  the 
French  people  themselves,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  wanted  to  permit 
an  American  overflight  over  their  land 
to  help  in  that  Libyan  cause,  and  It 
was  only  a  governmental  action  that 
prevented  it. 

Not  only  did  these  polls  substantiate 
that,  but  later  in  the  summit  meeting 
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in  Tokyo,  President  Mitterrand  of 
France  I  believe  apologized  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  'or  that 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  at  that  time. 

On  the  basis  of  our  long  friendship 
with  the  French  people  and  because  of 
the  forthcoming  celebration  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  which,  of  course  was 
a  gift  of  France  and  the  French  people 
themselves,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
now  as  a  people  begin  to  forgive  and 
forget  about  that  failure  of  the 
French  Govenment. 


TAX  REFORM-TRANSITION  HAS 
ITS  COSTS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one in  Washington  is  energized  by 
great  expectations  for  real  tax  reform 
legislation.  I  share  that  anticipation. 
But  I  also  have  real  concerns  for  one 
of  the  costs  of  a  major  change  in  our 
tax  system. 

For  some  18  months  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  have  been  bombarded 
with  a  succession  of  tax  reform  plans, 
only  the  latest  of  which  are  the  House 
bill  and  the  current  Senate  proposal. 
Each  of  these  plans  has  consequences 
for  the  plans  and  actions  of  taxpayers 
great  and  small. 

While  it  remains  unclear  what  the 
final  contents  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
wUl  be,  aU  these  taxpayers  are  forced 
to  postpone  decisions  which  are  criti- 
cal to  them  and,  in  some  instances 
critical  to  the  economic  health  of  com- 
munities and  States.  To  add  to  their 
problems,  there  is  a  welter  of  specula- 
tion on  effective  dates  for  this  massive 
change  in  the  way  the  Nation  does 
business. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  limit  the 
disclocations  which  are  a  necessary 
part  of  real  tax  reform.  Our  tax  writ- 
ing committees  should  immediately 
and  publicly  commit  themselves  to  an 
effective  date  for  tax  reform  not  earli- 
er than  January  1,  1987.  In  so  doing 
they  will  ease  the  disruption  in  the 
municipal  bond  market,  housing,  and 
many  private  areas  of  concern. 


This  man  has  come,  to  use  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn's  term,  who  proceeded 
him  by  almost  a  decade;  this  man  has 
come  "from  the  very  stomach  of  the 
dragon."  A  man  whose  remembrance 
bracelet  I  wore  for  8  years,  and  a  man 
who  I  just  assimied  that  I  would  never 
see  alive  again  in  the  Western  World. 

After  his  wonderful  appearance  in 
the  Rotunda,  he  also  appeared  at  a 
luncheon  yesterday,  and  only  about  15 
Members  showed  up.  There  are  about 
15  Members  now  over  in  the  Raybum 
Building  listening  to  his  testimony 
which  has  gone  on  for  over  2  hours; 
and  it  is  stimning,  the  fact  that  he  can 
communciate  with  us  so  effortlessly  in 
our  own  language.  This  ability  alone  is 
a  miracle. 

When  I  met  with  Soviet  dissidents  in 
Kiev  Riga,  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  I 
asked  them  why  all  of  them  spoke 
English;  how  could  we  sit  up  all  night 
long  communicating  in  my  language. 
They  said  English  was  the  Language 
of  Liberation. 

I  asked  Mr.  Shcharansky  to  explain 
that  to  my  colleagues  yesterday,  and 
he  turned  even  a  better  phrase.  He 
said  English  is  the  road  to  freedom. 

Take  advantage  of  this;  talk  to  him, 
see  him  communicate  with  us  about 
the  dragon— the  Soviet  Union. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY'S 
VISIT  TO  CAPITOL  HILL 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  a  very  im- 
portant page  of  history  is  unfolding 
right  before  our  eyes  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  too 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  taking  this 
incredible,  historical  visit  of  Anatoly— 
now  Natan— Shcharansky  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  for  granted. 


DEBAR  SHUTTLE  CONTRACTOR 
FOR  PUNISHING  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  this 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  joint  resolution  to  correct  a  out- 
rageous injustice  against  two  engi- 
neers of  the  shuttle  contractor. 
Morton  Thiokol,  Inc.  I  am  introducing 
this  extraordinsiry  legislation  because 
this  injustice  goes  beyond  the  internal 
management  of  a  company  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  entire  Space  Shuttle 
Program. 

I  am  referring  to  shocking  revela- 
tions published  in  the  Simday  New 
York  Times  that  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  question  the  safety  of  the 
shuttle  Challenger  before  it  was 
launched  are  now  being  pimished  after 
the  disaster.  At  least  two  engineers. 
Allan  McDonald  and  Roger  Boisjoly, 
questioned  the  advisability  of  launch- 
ing the  shuttle  in  near-freezing  weath- 
er, and  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
Presidential  Commission  investigating 
the  shuttle  accident,  have  been  reas- 
signed by  their  employer,  Morton 
Thiokol,  Inc. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
transcripts  published  last  Sunday,  but 
I  note  in  particular  the  following  ex- 
change between  Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J. 
Kut3ma  of  the  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Ed  Garrison,  vice  president  for  aero- 
space group,  Morton  Thiokol: 


Commissioner  KtrmiA.  There  is  certainly 
some  impression  that  these  gentleman  [Mr. 
McDonald  and  Mr.  BoUJoly]  have  been  ptm- 
Ished  or  lowered  In  their  responsibilities  as  a 
result  of  the  proceedings  since  the  accident 

Mr.  Garhison.  Well,  everybody  can't  be  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  outrage  and 
an  insult.  The  safety  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Program  is  directly  under- 
mined when  Government  contractors 
punish  employees  who  provide  critical 
information  on  the  safety  of  NASA  op- 
erations. These  punitive  transfers  are 
intended  to  intimidate  employees  and 
hamper  the  ability  of  the  public  from 
getting  at  the  truth.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  feel  the  way  Commission  Chairman 
Rogers  felt  when  he  noted  that  it 
looks  like  these  men  were  penalized 
for  being  right. 

If  the  Morton  Thiokol  engineers 
were  Federal  employees,  they  would 
have  recourse  through  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  and  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  But  as  employees  of  a 
Government  contractor,  they  have  no 
protection. 

It  may  be  that  our  laws  should  be 
expanded  to  provide  protection  in 
cases  like  this,  and  I  am  exploring  that 
general  issue.  But  I  am  compelled  to 
introduce  legislation  now  which  deals 
with  this  particular  situation  alone  be- 
cause I  have  never  seen  such  blatant, 
unethical  and  potentially  dangerous 
corporate  behavior  as  is  exhibited  here 
by  Morton  Thiokol.  Even  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  focussed  on  what 
can  or  will  be  done  to  make  the  shut- 
tle program  safe  to  fly  again,  the  sup- 
plier of  the  suspect  rocket  boosters  is 
stripping  its  most  conscientious  engi- 
neers of  their  staff  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

This  deserves  the  strongest  condem- 
nation and  calls  for  immediate  action. 
The  resolution  requires  NASA  to 
debar  Morton  Thiokol.  Inc.  from  par- 
ticipating in  NASA  contracts  unless 
and  until  the  General  Accounting 
Office  finds  that  it  these  employees 
have  been  fully  restored  to  their 
former  job  responsibilities,  or  that 
their  transfers  are  imrelated  to  their 
cooperation  with  the  shuttle  investiga- 
tion. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 
HEARINGS  REQUESTED  TO 
REVIEW  FEMA  PROGRABdS 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  spoke  against  some  proposed  regxila- 
tions  that  would  take  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  one 
step  closer  to  eliminating  all  Federal 
disaster  assistance.  When  I  got  back  to 
my  office,  I  happened  to  read  some 
press  reports  of  a  new  FEMA  plan  to 
build  3,400  bomb  shelters  for  Govern- 


ment officials  to  use  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  war.  The  price  tag  for  the  first 
600  shelters  would  be  $1.5  billion,  or 
$2.5  million  each.  You  should  also 
know  that  one  FEMA  official  praised 
the  effort  because  the  shelters  would 
be  used  to  protect  land  records  so  that 
nuclear  war  survivors  could  demon- 
strate the  ownership  of  property. 

My  colleagues,  before  FEMA  em- 
barks on  a  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  natural  disaster  component  of  its 
mission  and  launches  a  return  to  the 
1950's  strategy  of  a  bomb  shelter  in 
every  yard.  I  believe  that  some  over- 
sight hearings  are  in  order  on  the  nat- 
ural disaster  assistance  portion  of 
FEMA's  task.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  plays  a  severely  limited 
role  in  this  whole  area:  State  and  local 
governments  already  pick  up  between 
75  and  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  emer- 
gency management  programs,  and 
charitable,  nonprofit  organizations 
also  make  contributions  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  goods  and  services  each 
year. 

As  I  mentioned,  FEMA  has  proposed 
drastic  reductions  in  natural  disaster 
assistance.  Much,  much  stricter  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  a  substantially 
reduced  Federal  contribution  for  those 
States  and  communities  that  become 
eligible  for  public  assistance  programs 
will  be  implemented  through  regtila- 
tion  unless  the  Congress  acts. 

I  have  requested  oversight  hearings 
to  review  Federal  disaster  programs 
which  are  authorized  by  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  sup- 
ported me  in  this  endeavor,  and  I  ask 
others  to  join  me.  Those  who  repre- 
sent areas  where  floods  or  tornadoes 
or  earthquakes  are  not  unusual  need 
no  reminder  of  the  importance  of  the 
FEMA  disaster  program.  Those  whose 
home  areas  have  been  more  fortunate 
should  nonetheless  remember  that 
natural  disasters  strike  quickly  and 
without  warning.  We  are  all  at  risk 
each  day.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  good 
emergency  prepsu'edness  and  disaster 
recovery  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  requesting  over- 
sight hearings  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
aster assistance  program  authorization 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources. 


lyn.  He  says  that  the  traffic  plan  re- 
sulting is  an  unqualified  disaster.  I 
could  not  disagree  more  strongly  with 
Mr.  Weiss.  In  my  judgment  the  one- 
way toll  on  this  great  Interstate 
System,  which  is  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily traveled  arteries  in  the  Nation,  is 
working  exceptionally  well.  There  are 
no  lines  anymore  for  miles  like  there 
used  to  be.  traffic  is  moving  well, 
people  are  saving  a  half  hour  commut- 
ing in  the  morning,  pollution  levels  are 
down.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  hestitate  before  going  on 
as  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation. 


THE  VERRAZANO  EXPERIMENT 
IS  WORKING  WELL 

(Mr.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  yesterday  my  coUeague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Weiss,  mentioned 
in  a  1-minute  speech  that  he  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  do  away  with  the 
one-way  toll  on  the  Verrazano  Bridge 
that  connects  Staten  Island  to  Brook- 


ELIMINATION   OF  SOCIAL  SECU 
RITY      3-PERCENT     INFLATION 
TRIGGER    FOR    COLA   ADJUST- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  permanently  eliminate  the 
Social  Security  3-percent  inflation 
trigger  for  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Social  Security  recipients  are  cnr- 
rently  entitled  to  a  COLA  only  when 
inflation  exceeds  the  arbitrary  3-per- 
cent trigger  threshold.  This  adjust- 
ment is  not  canceled,  only  postponed 
until  inflation  rises  above  the  trigger 
level  in  a  subsequent  year,  when  the 
shortfall  is  added  on. 

The  temporary  reduction  in  buying 
power,  however,  is  an  unnecessary  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries.  The  imcertainty  of  a 
benefit  adjustment  to  reflect  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  creates  un- 
certainty for  senior  citizens,  particu- 
larly for  those  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  plan 
ahead. 

In  1984.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  waive  the  3-percent  trigger  thresh- 
old to  guarantee  that  the  1985  COLA 
would  be  paid.  This  year,  the  COLA, 
at  3.1  percent,  came  close  to  the  trig- 
ger. I  am  very  encouraged  by  our  suc- 
cess in  bringing  Inflation  down,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  this  scramble  to 
guarantee  a  COLA  become  an  annual 
event. 

First  of  all,  the  COLA  trigger  is  no 
longer  necessary-  It  was  instituted  in 
1972  not  only  to  restrain  costs,  but  to 
avoid  the  administrative  complexities 
associated  with  processing  small  bene- 
fit increases.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  since  updated  their 
computer  capabilities. 

Second,  the  trigger  threshold  actual- 
ly costs  money.  Retirees  who  become 
eligible  in  the  second  year  of  a  de- 
ferred COLA  receive  an  adjustment 
for  changes  in  the  cost-of-living  that 
occurred  not  only  for  the  time  after 
initial  eligibility,  but  also  for  1  or  more 
years  prior  to  initial  eligibUity.  This 


windfall  then  becomes  a  permanent 
part  of  all  succeeding  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  taxable  wage  base, 
retirement  earnings  test  and  Medicare 
Part  B  premium  Indexed  Increases  aire 
frozen  when  the  COLA  is  frozen.  The 
combined  effect  of  freezing  benefits 
and  taxes,  and  the  resulting  windfall, 
is  a  small  long-term  cost,  according  to 
a  1985  report  from  the  Social  Security 
Office  of  the  Actuary. 

We  have  before  us  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  save  money  and  to  protect  our 
senior  citizens  from  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  adopting  thii 
legislation. 


THE  PAIR  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  Acrr 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here 
today  to  remind  you  that  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act,  a  bill  to  ban  insurance  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind.  I  am  asking 
those  of  you  who  have  not  joined  the 
over  184  cosponsors  to  contact  our 
office  and  advise  us  of  your  support. 

The  issue  here  is.  simply  put,  that 
blind  people  in  some  States  have  been 
denied  insurance  coverage  or  have 
paid  higher  premiums  for  their  life  in- 
surance without  the  basis  of  a  soimd 
actuarial  study. 

In  other  words,  those  actuarial  stud- 
ies that  have  been  done  have  evi- 
denced that  the  blind  are  not  a  greater 
health  risk  than  the  sighted. 

Based  on  this  information,  I  think  It 
is  truly  discriminatory,  and  it  should 
be  corrected. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  Nebraska's  primary  election  yester- 
day, this  Member  was  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 
and  missed  four  rollcall  votes  that  oc- 
curred. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

"Nay"  on  the  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal; 

"Yea"  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  124,  the  safe  drinking  water  amend- 
ments; 

"Yea"  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  974.  to  provide  protection  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  ill  persons; 

"Yea"  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  1.  the 
housing  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  wanted  to  empha- 
size the  grourKl  water  protection  provisions  in 
this  act  for  Great  Plains  States.  While  I  realize 
that  many  States  are  pushing  for  their  own 
ground  water  legislation,  I  believe  that  the 
ground  water  protection  provisions  in  this  bill 
will  facilitate  and  encourage  many  States  to 
proceed  with  their  own  appropriate  legislation. 

Many  communities  and  rural  residents  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Midwestern  States  are  facir>g 
serious  safe  drinking  water  problems.  Exces- 
sive fertilizer  and  chemical  applications  have 
threatened  the  quality  of  domestic  and  munici- 
pal water  supplies  throughout  extensive  agri- 
cultural areas.  The  nitrate  level  in  several 
small  towns  scattered  throughout  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska  has  been  and  is  above 
what  EPA  considers  to  be  safe  for  drinking. 
Even  my  home  town,  Utica,  NE,  is  required  to 
bring  in  drinking  water  for  infant's  tiecause  the 
nitrate  level  of  its  water  has  become  too  high. 
Although  scientists  still  do  not  know  what  all 
the  effects  may  be  on  humans,  there  is  some 
eviderKe  present  for  consideration  that  it  may 
be  carcinogenic.  Studies  have  shown  that  ap- 
proximately 25  to  50  percent  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  to  soils  for  crop  production  is  not 
really  necessary  for  the  crops.  Even  in  heavier 
soils  commonly  found  in  eastern  Nebraska,  ni- 
trogen leaches  through  the  soil  by  cracks, 
worm  holes,  and  root  channels.  It  is  definitely 
a  serious  problem  that  is  clearly  becoming 
more  serious. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature  has  recently  en- 
acted a  law  to  establish  a  mechanism  for 
dealir>g  with  such  water  quality  as  nitrate  con- 
tamination. That  legislation  would  establish  a 
cooperating  metfrod  for  coping  with  and  re- 
ducing contamination  problems  between  the 
Nebraska  Department  of  Environment  Control 
and  the  local  Natural  Resource  Districts 
[NRD's].  Although  the  purpose  of  this  law  is 
certainly  worthy,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
this  law  would  place  very  significant  pressure 
on  local  NRD's  to  enforce  or  fail  to  enforce  its 
implementation.  Because  many  States,  includ- 
ing Nebraska,  lack  an  enforceable  strategy  to 
protect  ground  water,  passage  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  a  tentative,  but  impor- 
tant step  in  encouraging  guidelines  for  States 
to  preserve  their  future  drinking  water  supplies 
in  many  rural  communities. 

This  legislative  body  has  an  obligation  to 
enact  safe  drinking  water  legislation  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  This  is  a  very  critical  time 
in  protecting  our  ground  water  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  Midwest,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
America  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  represents 
an  important  first  step  for  protecting  drinking 
water  supplies  of  the  Nation;  therefore  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report,  and  I  frope  it  can 
be  expeditiously  and  wisely  implemented. 


we  were  pursuing  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Along  with  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, 1  must  lament  the  fact  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  appear  to  be  poised 
to  act  on  immigration  reform.  Some 
would  think  that  this  reluctance  to  act 
is  somehow  an  indication  that  things 
are  getting  better  on  the  border.  I 
must  confess  that  that  would  only  be  a 
statement  of  ignorance  because  in  fact 
things  are  not  getting  better,  they  are 
getting  worse.  We  are  averaging  some- 
thing like  2,000  apprehensions  per  day 
just  in  the  San  Diego  section.  We  have 
more  than  270,000  apprehensions  over 
a  6-month  period  of  time  in  just  the 
66-mile  section  of  the  border  that  cen- 
ters in  San  Diego. 

As  testimony  has  come  out  in  the 
other  body,  we  are  having  continuing 
problems  of  corruption  with  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  Mexico,  leading  to  tremen- 
dous increase  in  drug  trafficking 
across  our  southern  border.  The  whole 
possibility  of  a  conduit  for  terrorism 
travel  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  is  increasing,  not  decreasing. 
Yet  against  this  background  the 
House  is  poised  not  for  action  but  for 
inaction,  not  for  speeches,  but  for  si- 
lence. 

The  American  people  deserve  some- 
thing better,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
against  all  hope,  at  least  as  I  see  it 
now,  that  the  Congress  will  act  and  act 
soon  to  do  something  the  American 
people  want  us  to  do,  to  do  our  job. 


SIMPSON-MAZZOLI  IN  LIMBO 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  the  efficiency  bill  that 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OP 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  LOAN  RE- 
STRUCTURING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  niles  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  310.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  House  Con- 
current Resolution  310,  as  amended, 
on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  1986, 
and  on  which  the  yeas  suid  nays  were 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  407,  nays 
0,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows: 


STUCK  IN  THE  JAM  ON  THE 
VERRAZANO  BRIDGE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edito- 
rial appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Daily  News: 

Stuck  in  the  Jam 

The  one-way  tolls  on  the  Verrazano 
Bridge  have  l>een  in  effect  nearly  two 
months.  With  four  months  to  go.  And  while 
Rep.  Guy  Molinari,  breathing  in  the  pur- 
portedly purer  air  of  Staten  Island,  chortles 
over  the  "success"  of  the  plan,  motorists  in 
Manhattan— and  Brooklyn  and  New 
Jersey— choke  on  exhaust  fumes.  For  those 
behind  the  wheel  in  bumper-to-bumper 
bridge-avoiding  traffic,  this  experiment  is 
an  abject  failure. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  congressionally 
ordained  misery?  Perhaps,  if  Congress  now 
listens  to  Rep.  Ted  Weiss  and  nine— count 
'em  nine— other  representatives  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  their  co-sponsored 
bill,  introduced  yesterday,  would  repeal  the 
one-way  tolls.  Which  would  be  wonderful. 
That  can't  happen  too  soon. 

The  whole  thing  shouldn't  have  happened 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
important  measure. 


[RoU  No.  1231 

YEAS-407 

Ackerman 

Chappell 

FaweU 

Akaka 

Chappie 

Fazio 

Alexander 

Cheney 

Feighan 

Anderson 

Clay 

Fields 

Andrews 

dinger 

Fish 

Annunzio 

Coate 

Flippo 

Anthony 

Cobey 

Plorio 

Applegate 

Coble 

Foley 

Archer 

Coelho 

Ford(TN) 

Armey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fowler 

Aspin 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frank 

Atkins 

Collins 

Frost 

AuCoin 

Coml)est 

Fuqua 

Badham 

Conte 

GaUo 

Barnard 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Gejdenson 

Barton 

Coughlin 

Gekas 

Bateman 

Courier 

Gephardt 

Bates 

Coyne 

Gibbons 

Bedell 

Craig 

Gilman 

Beilenson 

Crane 

Gingrich 

Bennett 

Crockett 

Glickman 

Bentley 

Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Ooodling 

Berman 

Darden 

Gordon 

BevUl 

Daschle 

Gradison 

BiaeEi 

Davis 

Gray  (ID 

BUirakis 

de  la  Garza 

Gray  (PA) 

Bliley 

DeLay 

Green 

Boehlert 

Dellums 

Gregg 

Bores 

Derrick 

Guarini 

Boner  (TN) 

DeWlne 

Gunderson 

Bonior(MI) 

Dickinson 

HaU  (OH) 

Bonker 

Dicks 

HaU.  Ralph 

Borskl 

Dingell 

Hamilton 

BO.SCO 

DioGuardi 

Hammerschmidt 

Boucher 

Donnelly 

Hansen 

Boulter 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hartnett 

Boxer 

Doman  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Breaux 

Dowdy 

Hawkins 

Brooks 

Downey 

Hayes 

Broomtield 

Dreier 

Hefner 

Brown  (CA) 

Duncan 

Heftel 

Brown  (CO) 

Durbin 

Hendon 

BroyhiU 

Dwyer 

Henry 

Bruce 

Dymally 

Hertel 

Bryant 

Dyson 

Hiler 

Burton  (CA) 

Early 

Hillls 

Burton  (IN) 

Eckart  (OH) 

HoU 

Bustamante 

Eckert  (NY) 

Hopkins 

Byron 

Edwards  (CA) 

Horton 

Callahan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Howard 

Campbell 

Emerson 

Hoyer 

Carney 

English 

Hubbard 

Carper 

Erdreich 

Huckaby 

Can- 

Evans (lA) 

Hughes 

Chandler 

Evans (XL) 

Hunter 

Chapman 

PasceU 

Hutto 
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Ireland 

Monson 

Sislsky 

Jacobs 

Montgomery 

Skeen 

Jeffords 

Moody 

Skelton 

Jenkins 

Moore 

Slattery 

Johnson 

Moorhead 

Slaughter 

Jones  (NO 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith  (lA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Jones  (TN) 

Murphy 

Smith.  Denny 

Kanjorakl 

Murtha 

(OR) 

Kaptur 

Myers 

Smith.  Robert 

Kaalch 

Natcher 

(NH) 

Kastenmeler 

Neal 

Smith.  Robert 

Kemp 

Nelson 

(OR) 

Kennelly 

Nichols 

Snowe 

KUdee 

Nielaon 

Snyder 

Kindness 

Nowak 

Solars 

Kleczka 

O'Brien 

Spence 

Kolbe 

Oakar 

Spratt 

Kolter 

Obei*tar 

St  Germain 

Kostmayer 

Obey 

Staggers 

Kramer 

Olln 

Stalllngs 

LaFaloe 

Ortiz 

Stangelap' 

Lagomarsino 

Owens 

Stark 

Lantos 

Oxiey 

Stenholm 

lAtU 

Packard 

Stokes 

Leath  (TX) 

PanetU 

Strang 

Lehman  (CA) 

Parris 

Stratton 

Lelunan(FL) 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Leland 

Pease 

Stump 

Lent 

Penny 

Sundquist 

Levin  (MI) 

Pepper 

Levine  (CA) 

Perkins 

Swift 

Lewis  (CA) 

Petri 

Swindall 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pickle 

Synar 

Lightfoot 

Porter 

Tallon 

Uplnski 

Price 

Tauke 

Livingston 

PurseU 

Tauzln 

Lloyd 

QuUlen 

Taylor 

Loerner 

Rahall 

Thooias  (CA) 

Long 

Rangel 

Thomas  (QA) 

Lett 

Ray 

Torres 

Lowry  (WA) 

Regula 

TorricelU 

Luken 

Reid 

Towns 

Lundlne 

Richardson 

Traflcant 

Lungren 

Ridge 

Traxler 

Mack 

Rtnaldo 

Ddall 

MacKay 

RItter 

Valentine 

tiadigan 

RoberU 

VanderJact 

Man  ton 

Robinson 

Vento 

Markey 

Rodino 

Vlacloiky 

Marlenee 

Roe 

VoUuner 

Martin  (ID 

Rogers 

Vucanovich 

Martin  (NY) 

Rose 

Walgren 

Martinez 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

Matsui 

Roth 

Watklns 

Mavroules 

Roukema 

Waxman 

Mazzoli 

Rowland  <CT) 

Weaver 

McCain 

Rowland  (OA) 

Weber 

McCandless 

Roybal 

Weiss 

McCloskey 

Rudd 

Wheat 

McCollum 

Russo 

Whitehurst 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Whitley 

McDade 

Savage 

Whittaker 

McEwen 

Saxton 

Whitten 

McGrath 

Schaefer 

WiUiams 

McHugh 

Schneider 

Wilson 

McKeman 

Schroeder 

Wise 

McMillan 

Schuette 

Wolf 

Meyers 

Schulze 

Wolpe 

Mica 

Schumer 

Wortley 

Michel 

Seiberllng 

Wright 

Mikulski 

Sensenbrermer 

Wyden 

Miller  (CA) 

Sharp 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa«  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  455  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  4SS 

Raolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  The 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  337)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Goverrunent  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988.  and  1989.  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
305(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93-344,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177).  and  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(1X6)  of  rule  XI. 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours, 
with  not  to  exceed  three  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  as  provided  in  section 
30S(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  with  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled as  provided  in  section  30S(aK3)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  the  resolution  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the 
resolution  shall  be  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered only  In  the  following  order,  which  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
which  shall  be  In  order  even  if  a  previous 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
has  l>een  adopted:  ( 1 )  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sul>stitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  13.  1986.  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Dannemeyer  of 
California,  which  shall  t>e  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Danne- 
meyer and  a  Member  opposed  thereto;  (2) 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  13,  1986,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Leland  of  Texas  or  his  designee, 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto;  and  (3)  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
prirted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
13.  :986.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Latta  of  Ohio  or  his  designee,  which 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  two 


hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  If  more  than  one 
of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute made  in  order  by  this  resolution  ha* 
been  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amend- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  finally  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  reported 
back  to  the  House.  It  shall  also  be  In  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  or  amendmenta 
provided  In  section  305(a)(5)  of  the  Cot\gres- 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  nec- 
essary to  achieve  mathematical  consistency. 
After  the  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Res.  337,  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  concurrent  resolution  S.  Con.  Ret. 
120  and  to  consider  said  resolution  in  the 
House,  and  It  shall  then  t>e  In  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  the  said  Senate  resolution 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.  Con.  Res.  337  as  adopted  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  li 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  pending  which 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  455  Is 
a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  337,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988.  and  1989.  The  rule  provides  for  8 
hoius  of  general  debate  which  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  the  majority 
and  minority  parties,  and  an  additional 

2  hours  of  debate  which  will  be  devoted 
to  economic  goals  and  policies  pursuant 
to  section  305(aM3)  of  the  Budget  AxA. 

The  rule  waives  the  provisions  of 
section  305(a)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  against 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution. 
Section  305(a)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quires that  the  budget  resolution  shall 
not  be  considered  until  5  days  after 
the  Budget  Committee  report  on  the 
resolution  is  available  to  Members  and 
until  1  day  after  the  Rules  Committee 
report  on  the  resolution  is  available. 
Clause  2(1  K6)  of  rule  XI  provides  a 
more  general  requirement  for  a  lay- 
over of  3  legislative  days  following  the 
availability  of  a  committee  report 
prior  to  consideration  in  the  House  of 
the  measure  for  which  the  report  is 
provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  Budget  and  Rules 
filed  reports  from  their  respective 
coRunittees  on  this  budget  resolution 
yesterday,  these  two  rules  of  the 
House  must  be  waived  if  we  are  to 
move  to  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
consideration  of  three  amendments  In 
the  nature  of  substitutes  to  the  resolu- 
tion reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Budget.  These  are  the  only  substan- 
tive nontechnical  amendments  made 
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in  order  under  this  rule,  and  they  are 
not  subject  to  amendment.  All  three 
amendments  are  required  to  have  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday.  May  13,  1986. 

The  first  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  made  in  order  is  an 
amendment  by  and  if  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Dannebjiyer  of  California. 
This  amendment  shall  be  debatable 
for  up  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Dan- 
NEHETER  and  a  Member  opposed  there- 
to. 

The  second  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
by  this  nile  is  an  amendment  by  and  if 
offered  by  Representative  Lelanb  of 
Texas  or  his  designee.  This  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  up  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  a  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

The  third  and  final  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  is  an  amendment  by 
and  is  offered  by  Representative  Latta 
of  Ohio  or  his  designee.  This  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  up  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  a  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rule,  each  of  the  amendments  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  I  have  re- 
ferred to  may  be  offered  notwith- 
standing the  disposition  of  any  prior 
amendment.  Normally,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  adoption  of  an  entire 
substitute  would  preclude  the  offering 
of  any  further  amendments  to  the  res- 
olution. Therefore,  this  procedure,  the 
so-called  king-of-the-mountain  proce- 
dure, protects  the  prerogatives  of  each 
Member  to  have  full  debate  and  a  vote 
on  their  substitute.  The  last  such  sub- 
stitute to  be  approved  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  finally  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

This  rule  also  provides  for  a  techni- 
cal amendment  or  amendments  to  the 
budget  resolution,  as  provided  for 
under  section  305(a)(5)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  to  achieve  mathematical  consist- 
ency in  the  resolution. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  a  hookup  with  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  adopted 
in  the  other  Chamber,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120.  The  rule  makes  in 
order  motions  to  take  the  Senate  reso- 
lution from  the  Speaker's  table,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  337  as  adopted 
by  the  House.  This  procedure  has  the 
affect  of  sending  the  measure  back  to 
the  other  Chamber  for  further  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  historic  occa- 
sion. The  budget  resolution  that  would 
be  made  in  order  by  this  rule  is  the 
first  budget  to  be  considered  under  the 


Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legislation. 
As  you  all  know,  when  we  adopted 
that  legislation  last  December  we 
made  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people— a  commitment  that  would 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  to  no  more 
than  $144  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  eliminate  the  deficit  entirely  by 
1991.  That  legislation  provided  that 
we  could  honor  that  commitment  by 
moving  through  the  regular  budget 
process— adopting  a  budget  resolution, 
enacting  a  reconciliation  bill,  provid- 
ing for  funding  through  the  appro- 
priations process  and  acting  on  any 
other  legislation  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  guidelines  of  the  budget.  This 
would  provide  an  apportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  carefully  consider  priorities, 
to  decide  which  programs  needed  more 
or  less  funding,  and  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  within  the  con- 
straints of  a  deficit  of  $144  bUlion  or 
less. 

But  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislation  also  provided,  because  some 
feared  that  the  commitment  to  a  $144 
billion  deficit  might  fade  in  the  face  of 
the  realities  of  reaching  that  deficit, 
that  is  we  did  not  reach  the  deficit 
target  through  our  regular  budget 
process  there  would  be  an  automatic 
reduction  in  spending  sufficient  to 
reach  that  target.  That  automatic  re- 
duction would  not  be  based  on  prior- 
ities, on  changing  needs,  or  on  any  ra- 
tional calculation— it  would  simply 
reduce  every  account  in  the  budget  by 
the  same  percentage.  It  would  cut  the 
defense  personnel  accounts  by  the 
same  amount  as  Air  Force  or  Navy 
procurement  or  military  bands.  It 
would  cut  funding  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  and  the  FBI  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the, Honey  Sup- 
port Program. 

As  my  constituents  would  say.  that 
is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad.  I  will  be 
ashamed  to  go  back  and  face  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Third  District  of  South 
Carolina  if  the  Congress  defaults  on 
the  budget  process  and  lets  that  auto- 
matic process  occur.  I  don't  think  that 
is  going  to  happen.  I  think  that  the 
budget  plan  the  Budget  Committee  is 
recommending  is  a  good  budget  that  a 
majority  in  this  House  will  support.  I 
think  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  too  responsible  to  turn  their  back 
on  the  budiiget.  let  the  automatic  cuts 
occur,  and  then  deny  responsibility  for 
those  cuts.  But  I  admit  I  worry  a  little 
when  I  hear  somebody  say  "I  can't 
vote  for  a  budget  that  freezes  de- 
fenses," "I  can't  vote  for  a  budget  that 
doesn't  fund  general  revenue  sharing," 
or  "I  can't  vote  for  a  budget  that 
raises  taxes  more  than  the  President 
requested." 

All  of  us  could  think  of  a  hundred 
reasons  not  to  vote  for  the  budget  the 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended, 
or  for  any  of  the  other  budgets  that 
will  be  considered.  But  we  need  to  face 
facts.  Whether  we  like  to  or  not,  and  I 


don't  like  it  because  I  voted  against  it, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  the  law. 
We  have  to  reach  a  deficit  of  no  more 
than  $144  billion.  And  you  know  some- 
thing—in order  to  do  that  you  have  to 
cut  something  or  you  have  to  raise 
taxes,  or  you  have  to  do  some  of  both. 
The  alternative  to  voting  for  a  budget 
you  are  not  completely  happy  with  is 
to  allow  the  automatic  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequestration  to 
occur.  A  vote  against  the  budgets  we 
will  be  considering  here  in  the  next  2 
days  is  a  vote  for  sequestration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  in  mind  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  budget  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  While  it  will 
cause  its  share  of  pain.  I  think  that 
that  pain  is  fairly  and  reasonably  dis- 
tributed. The  committee  budget  re- 
duces spending  for  fiscal  year  1987  by 
more  than  $14  billion  and  it  divides 
those  cuts  50-50  between  domestic 
programs  and  defense.  It  essentially 
freezes  new  budget  authority  for  de- 
fense at  the  fiscal  year  1986  level,  but 
it  provides  for  defense  outlays  nearly 
$7  billion  higher  than  the  1986  level.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  to  those 
who  say  we  are  weakening  defense 
that  the  outlays  for  defense  in  1987 
under  this  plan  would  be  $276.2  bil- 
lion. That  is  more  than  $90  billion 
more  than  we  were  spending  4  years 
ago.  This  budget  also  cuts  domestic 
spending,  but  it  is  reasonable  in  apply- 
ing those  cuts.  It  reduces  most  discre- 
tionary programs  by  2V^  percent  below 
this  year's  expenditures,  cuts  some 
programs  by  10  percent  or  more,  and  it 
provides  additional  spending  in  areas 
where  the  national  interest  demands 
it— for  drug  enforcement,  for  air  traf- 
fic safety,  and  for  programs  to  help 
our  children  prepare  for  a  productive 
future.  It  also  reduces  the  deficit  by 
increasing  user  fees,  selling  some  Gov- 
ernment assets,  and  recovering  oil 
overcharge  payments.  And,  it  also  re- 
duces the  deficit  by  increasing  reve- 
nues. It  calls  for  $6  billion  in  increased 
revenues  that  the  President  requested, 
and  for  an  additional  $4.7  billion  in 
new  revenues  proposed  by  the  other 
body.  This  additional  $4.7  billion  in 
revenues  would  be  used  only  to  reduce 
the  deficit  below  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  target  and  would  be 
credited  to  a  special  deficit  reduction 
account  at  the  Treasury.  I  know  that 
some  Members  object  strenuously  to 
this  extra  $4.7  billion  in  revenues,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  rev- 
enues of  $852.5  biUion  in  fiscal  year 
1987  are  perfectly  OK,  but  revenues  of 
$857.2  would  wreck  the  economy  and 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
move  forward  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion so  we  can  move  on  to  the  other 
critical  budgetary  decisions  for  next 
fiscal  year— reconciliation  and  the  ap- 


propriations bills.  This  is  a  fair  rule 
which  will  expedite  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  while  also  af- 
fording Members  an  opportimity  to 
vote  on  several  very  clear  and  distinct 
policy  alternatives  from  across  the  po- 
licital  spectrum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  budget  resolution  reported  from 
the  Budget  Committee. 

D  1320 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  support  this 
rule  because  the  procedure  it  provides 
is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

One  of  the  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  this  budget  resolution 
is  very  late.  The  Budget  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  Oramm-Rudman  provides  that 
Congress  will  complete  all  action  on 
the  budget  resolution  by  April  IS.  Yet 
here  it  is  almost  a  month  after  that 
deadline  and  we  are  just  now  starting 
action  in  the  House,  and  there  will 
still  have  to  be  a  conference  with  the 
other  body  after  this. 

Mr.  SpetEiker,  we  have  a  rule  on  the 
budget  resolution  ready  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  The  rule  first  pro- 
vides for  3  hours  of  general  debate  and 
2  hours  of  debate  on  Humplirey-Haw- 
kins.  for  a  total  of  5  hours.  Then  the 
rule  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  majority  bill.  vaA  three 
substitutes.  The  first  substitute  is  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeter]  and  will  be  debated  for  1 
hour.  The  second  is  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  or  his  desig- 
nee, and  will  be  debated  for  2  hours. 

His  package  represents  the  position 
of  the  Black  Caucus.  The  third  alter- 
native under  the  rule  is  for  a  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  myself  or  my  des- 
ignee and  2  hours  of  debate  time  is  al- 
located for  this  substitute.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  cuts  defense  too 
much  and  raises  taxes  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  that 
if  more  than  one  of  the  substitutes  is 
adopted,  only  the  last  adopted  is  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitutes  made  in 
order  in  this  rule  spans  the  political 
spectrum.  While  there  were  other  sub- 
stitutes requested  to  be  made  in  order, 
the  Rules  Committee  made  in  order 
the  consideration  of  only  these  three. 
There  were  also  other  amendments  de- 
simied  to  impact  on  a  specific  pro- 
gram, but  the  Rules  Committee  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  making  in  order 
only  complete  substitutes. 

While  I  might  agree  with  some  of 
the  specific  program  amendments  sug- 
gested. I  think  such  issues  should  be 
decided  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees, rather  than  by  amendments  to 
the  budget  resolution.  The  purpose  of 
a  budget  resolution  is  to  set  priorities, 


not  set  spending  levels  for  specific  pro- 
grams. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  this  rule  so  that  the  House 
may  proceed  to  act  promptly  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rusol. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  voice  by  oppo- 
sition to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337,  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

What  I  find  most  objectionable  in 
this  budget  package  is  a  proposed 
$45.8  billion  in  new  revenues  over  the 
next  3  years.  Evidently,  Congress  will 
look  to  pass  these  revenue  increases 
onto  the  already  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes. 

Furthermore,  this  budget  package 
reduces  fiscal  year  1986  budget  au- 
thority for  defense  spending  by  $1.8 
billion. 

In  light  of  the  partisan  manner  in 
which  this  budget  was  drafted,  the 
revenue  increases  and  defense  spend- 
ing reductions  serve  only  to  show  the 
inability  of  my  colleagues  from  across 
the  aisle  to  curb  spending  in  domestic 
social  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  also 
devastates  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
construction  program.  It  assumes  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  total  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Bureau— a  real  reduc- 
tion of  $291  million  from  fiscal  year 
1986  levels— which  would  force  the 
cancellation  of  a  majority  of  ongoing 
construction  contracts.  Construction 
work  would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  as  most  of  the  remaining  funds 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  contrac- 
tor losses,  demobilization  and  related 
costs,  in  addition  to  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  reductions-in-force.  Virtually 
all  project  completion  dates  for  al- 
ready approved  projects  would  be  de- 
layed. 

In  my  own  State,  some  critical  fea- 
tures of  the  central  Arizona  project 
would  be  delayed  at  least  a  year  prob- 
ably 3  years,  triggering  a  loss  in  repay- 
ment to  the  Treasury  of  over  $30  plus 
million  in  present  value  terms,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recently  signed  cost- 
sharing  agreement— an  agreement  ne- 
gotiated with  non-Federal  entities  in 
Arizona  in  good  faith.  A  dark  cloud 
will  be  cast  over  all  future  cost-sharing 
negotiations  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  keep  its  end  of  the  bargain. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
should  do  its  part  for  deficit  reduction. 
Restraint  needs  to  be  exercised  in  all 
Federal  programs.  However,  there 
have  already  been  remarkable  efforts 
made  by  the  Bureau  to  meet  deficit  re- 
duction concerns,  as  evidenced  by  de- 


creasing obligation  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1985— $998  million;  fiscal  year 
1986— $886  million;  and  as  projected 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1987— 
$858  million.  The  Bureau's  construc- 
tion obligations  in  particular  have  de- 
clined from  a  level  of  $711  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  a  projected  $576 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  authority  request  of 
$576  million  represents  a  minimum  to 
keep  all  of  the  existing  projects  on 
schedule. 

This  budget  is  a  disservice  to  taxpay- 
ers. All  reclamation  projects,  including 
the  central  Arizona  project  in  my 
State,  will  be  drastically  and  fatally  af- 
fected. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
budget  authority  figures  pose  a  real 
risk  of  employee  layoffs,  project 
delays,  project  shutdowns  and  work 
stoppages,  increased  capital  and  over- 
head costs,  and  payments  of  liquidat- 
ing damages  on  contracts  already 
signed  but  unable  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
the  end  the  result  will  be  dramatic  in- 
creases in  water  prices  to  citizen-con- 
sumers, and  great  restriction  on  water 
availability  and  without  water  we 
cannot  survive. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  five  budget 
alternatives  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  yesterday.  Four  of  the 
five  were  included  in  the  rule,  and  one 
was  not.  That  one  was  the  so-called 
benchmark  budget  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel].  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  I  prepared  shortly  after 
the  President  presented  his  budget 
earlier  in  the  year.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
second  budget  that  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

It  would  have  provided  a  compre- 
hensive freeze  on  outlays  in  all  discre- 
tionary spending  by  function,  would 
have  frozen  defense  outlays  at  last 
year's  level,  would  have  provided  a  2- 
percent  COLA  for  all  Federal  retirees 
and  Social  Security  recipients,  would 
have  allowed  current-law  increases  for 
poverty  programs  like  AFDC.  WIC, 
and  SSI.  and  would  have  done  so  with- 
out providing  any  new  taxes— in  fact, 
only  three  small  user  fees,  a  small  per- 
centage of  what  the  President  had  of- 
fered, totaling  about  $360  million. 

It  would  have  terminated  general 
revenue  sharing,  would  have  terminat- 
ed the  Amtrak  subsidy,  the  SBA  busi- 
ness and  disaster  loan  programs, 
honey  price  supports,  would  have 
called  for  the  sale  of  Conrall,  and 
would  have  called  for  a  1-year  pay 
freeze  for  the  military  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
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It  would  have  provided,  for  example, 
a  lower  defense  spending  figure  than 
either  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative.  It  would  have  pro- 
vided for  no  new  taxes.  It  would  have 
not  provided  for  draconian  cuts  in 
social  programs,  no  increases  either, 
but  it  would  have  met  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  still  done  so  without  pro- 
viding for  new  revenues.  And  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  have 
provided  a  fair  sharing  of  the  burden 
of  deficit  reduction  on  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  and  not  exempt- 
ed any. 

The  Democratic  budget  alternative 
adds  new  revenues.  That  is  not  accept- 
able to  a  large  number  of  Members  in 
the  House.  The  Republican  budget 
calls  for  spending  increases  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  House.  The  Blacli  Caucus 
alternative  is  far  to  the  left;  the  Dan- 
nemeyer  alternative  is  far  to  the  right. 
This  budget  would  have  been  right  in 
the  middle. 

It  would  have  been  right  in  holding 
the  line  on  military  spending,  right  in 
holding  the  line  on  taxes,  right  in  pro- 
tecting essential  social  programs  while 
eliminating  and  cutting  back  on  the 
imessential,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  simply  made  too  much  good 
sense. 
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I  suspect  that  when  all  the  smoke 
clears  and  the  conference  is  back  upon 
us  that  we  will  be  a  lot  closer  to  this 
alternative  than  we  are  to  any  of  those 
presented  today  in  the  Senate  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee made  a  great  mistake  in  not  al- 
lowing all  the  alternatives  presented 
out  before  the  House  for  full  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
just  simply  to  say  to  the  last  gentle- 
man's remarks  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee came  out  with  what  I  consider 
and  I  think  most  people  consider  a 
very  fair  rule.  We  made  three  substi- 
tutes in  order.  We  made  two  substi- 
tutes that  might  be  referred  to  as  mi- 
nority substitutes  in  order.  We  made 
one  in  order  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  or  his  designee, 
which  I  assimie  would  not  preclude 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter]  from  offering  his  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  PtmsELLl. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  both  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  especially  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  and  Members 
for  turning  out  a  rule  which  I  support 


today,  basically  because  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  test  whether  we  can  as  a 
policymaking  body,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  along  with  the 
President,  establish  a  budget  that  is  a 
better  alternative  than  Gramm- 
Rudman,  which  will  trigger  in  this 
fall. 

So  irrespective  of  which  budget  we 
support  today  and  tomorrow  on  our 
final  votes,  I  encourage  each  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  a  budget 
that  will  be  offered  here  on  the  floor. 
Hopefully  the  opportunity  on  our  side 
to  offer  what  I  call  taking  the  high 
road,  offering  a  constructive  budget, 
lower  taxes,  a  moderate  number  in  de- 
fense, and  a  reasonable  freeze  in  dis- 
cretionary programs  with  some  termi- 
nations is  probably  the  best  on  bal- 
ance. 

But  my  point  today  is  simply  that  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  a 
good  budget  here  on  the  House  side. 
The  Senate  has  completed  their  mis- 
sion. 

Essentially  our  final  goal,  which  I 
encourage  all  of  us  to  support,  is  a 
final  agreement  in  the  conference 
committee  so  that  we  have  a  meaning- 
ful budget  written  and  debated  and 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal. 

So  I  would  be  hopeful  today  that  we 
have  an  intelligent  debate  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  respective  four  budgets. 

I  congratulate  the  two  conunittees 
on  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  side 
and  the  minority  and  the  majority 
side,  who  have  turned  out  constructive 
alternatives  that  the  House  can  look 
at  and  have  a  constructive  policy 
debate  with  respect  to  the  budget  that 
we  like  the  best  individually. 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  two  com- 
mittees and  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  beginning  to 
think  ttiat  there's  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Budget  Act  that  a  little  compliance  won't  cure. 
Unfortunately,  the  rule  before  us  doesn't  cure 
the  problem;  it  only  compounds  it. 

Here  we  are,  nearly  a  month  to  the  day 
after  the  April  15  deadline  for  final  action  by 
both  Houses  on  a  budget  resolution,  and  this 
House  Is  just  beginning  consideration  of  its 
resolution. 

What's  the  explanation  for  this  lengthy 
delay?  Was  the  early  work  of  the  Budget 
Committee  destroyed  in  some  mysterious,  un- 
reported fire?  Did  ttie  Earth  open  up  and  swal- 
low the  House  budget  resolution  on  the  way 
to  the  House  floor  in  early  April? 

No,  the  explanation  is  much  simpler  than 
tfiat  The  majority  powers  that  be  didn't  want 
to  take  any  action  until  the  other  body  had 
acted.  Keep  in  mirKJ  that  this  is  the  same 
House  of  Representatives  that  usually  jealous- 
ly guards  its  constitutional  prerogatives  of  initi- 
ating fiscal  legislation,  whether  it  be  tax  bills, 
spending  bills,  or  txidget  resolutions. 

And  yet,  how  now  is  it  that  we  bow,  cow, 
and  kowtow  t>efore  tfiat  other  body  on  some- 
thing as  important  as  the  fiscal  blueprint  for 
our  Govemment?  And  I  don't  intend  this  in 


any  way  as  being  critical  of  ttie  other  body  for 
acting.  It  did  what  it  had  to  do  under  the 
Budget  Act  and  moved  fonward  in  a  coura- 
geous way.  No,  my  critk:ism  is  aimed  at  this 
body  for  shirking  and  shrinking  from  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Budget  Act. 

And  just  what  has  our  Budget  Committee 
been  doing  in  the  interim?  Was  it  working  to- 
gether, t>ehjnd  the  scenes,  on  a  grand,  biparti- 
san compromise  as  It  could  have  been 
doing— as  it  should  have  been  doing?  No,  that 
was  not  happening,  despite  assurances  from 
the  Budget  Committee  chainnan  yesterday 
before  the  Rules  Committee  that  it  was  hap- 
pening. 

Yet,  I'm  a  member  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side,  and  I  was  certainly  not  aware  of  any 
such  negotiations  with  the  minority.  I  checked 
with  our  acting  Budget  Committee  ranking 
member,  and  she  knew  of  no  such  negotia- 
tions. Nor  did  our  ranking  memt)er  upon  his 
return  from  medical  leave. 

Frankly,  I've  been  unable  to  locate  any 
leadership  representative  on  our  side  who  was 
involved  in  these  mysterious  bipartisan  negoti- 
ations. It  must  have  been  the  phantom  of  the 
Republican  cloakroom  who  carried  out  these 
negotiations  after  we  tunied  out  the  lights  at 
night. 

Now,  you  might  ask,  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  we  are  a  month  or  two  late  in  getting 
a  budget  resolution.  Well,  I'd  suggest  you 
direct  that  question  at  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  who  have  been  stum- 
bling and  fumbling  around  in  the  dark  for  the 
last  4  months  without  any  idea  of  what  num- 
t}ers  they'll  be  given  to  work  with. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  Congress  never 
seems  to  get  its  work  done  on  time.  And  this 
year,  more  than  ever,  it's  important  that  we 
adhere  to  this  new,  accelerated  budget  time- 
table what  with  electk>n  year  recesses  and  ad- 
journment, and  the  prospect  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  sequestration  staring  us  in 
the  face  come  October  1 . 

The  April  15  deadline  is  in  the  law  for  a  very 
important  purpose,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ignored  or  flouted. 

How  does  the  Budget  Committee  act  when 
it  finally  does  get  the  green  light  from  its  lead- 
ership to  proceed  with  a  resolution?  Well, 
judging  from  the  record  we  gathered  at  yester- 
day's hearing,  to  make  up  for  lost  time  it  de- 
ckled to  violate  a  few  more  Budget  Act  re- 
quirements. 

After  ramming  the  resolution  through  the 
Budget  Committee  last  Thursday,  the  same 
day  the  Chairman's  mark  was  first  seen  by 
most  Republican  memt>ers,  the  measure  was 
mshed  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  an  emer- 
gency meeting  on  Tuesday— that's  yester- 
day— despite  an  eariier  announcement  on 
Monday  that  we  wouldn't  consider  it  in  Rules 
until  Wednesday. 

The  budget  resolution  and  report,  incidental- 
ly, were  not  even  filed  until  yesterday,  mean- 
ing we  may  or  may  not  have  printed  copies 
before  us  when  we  begin  considering  it  today. 
The  mle  before  us  waives  the  Budget  Act's 
5-day  layover  requirement  for  budget  resolu- 
tk>n  reports,  the  3-day  layover  requirement  for 
the  resolution  itself,  and  the  1-day  layover  re- 
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quirement  for  the  Rules  Committee's  report  on 
the  resolution. 

Moreover,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Budget 
chairman  asked  to  cut  the  10  hours  of  debate 
time  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Act  in  half,  to 
5  hours,  and  to  restrict  the  open  amendment 
process  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Act  to 
major  substitutes. 

Why  this  sudden  rush  to  judgment  after 
over  a  month's  delay  in  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor?  Could  it  be  there  are  some 
things  in  this  resolution  the  Budget  Committee 
would  rather  we  not  have  time  to  discover  or 
discuss?  Such  things  as  counting  savings  for 
terminating  revenue  sharing,  then  turning 
around  and  encouraging  its  resun'ection? 
Such  things  as  $26  billion  in  new  taxes  over 
the  administration's  request  which  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  reconciliation  process?  Such 
things  as  withholding  part  of  the  defense  allo- 
catk>n  pending  a  report  from  CXDD?  Now 
there's  a  lulu  of  a  precedent  for  you. 

More  importantly,  what  about  the  low  de- 
fense numbters  that  will  cut  both  the  muscle 
and  bone  of  our  military  posture? 

I'm  sure  I've  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  ramifications  of  this  resolution,  and  I  was 
only  able  to  do  that  because  I  was  one  of  the 
privileged  few  to  get  a  xeroxed  copy  of  the 
report  yesterday,  a  day  before  most  Members 
will  be  able  to  dig  into  this. 

Oh,  this  resolution  has  some  clever  little 
twists  that  are  politically  appealing  on  the  sur- 
face. But,  will  they  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
close  scrutiny?  The  fact  this  is  being  rushed 
through  should  be  a  clue  as  to  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  must  once 
again  strongly  protest  the  way  in  which  we've 
taken  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important 
issues  to  come  before  us  this  year  and  made 
a  mockery  of  it  by  the  procedures  we  are  fol- 
lowing. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  455. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PERKINS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  455  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, H.  Con.  Res.  337. 
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»  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
337)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1087,  1988,  and  1989, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  455,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  will  be  recognized  for  1V4 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  will  be  recognized  for  IV^ 
hours. 

After  opening  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  on  the 
budget,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  for  1  hour  each  to  control 
debate  on  economic  goals  and  policies. 
After  this  2  hours  of  debate  has  been 
consumed  or  yielded  back,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  control  the  re- 
mainder of  their  3  hours  of  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule,  the 
Democrat  majority  is  a  month  late  in 
bringing  this  budget  resolution  to  the 
floor,  but  nevertheless,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  it. 

As  the  rule  provided,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  full  consider- 
ation of  the  committee  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  also  of  three  substitutes. 

We  are  operating  this  year  under 
different  circumstances  than  we  have 
operated  in  the  past.  This  Congress 
has  a  mandate  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  no  higher 
than  $145  billion.  It  has  made  the 
Budget  Committee's  job  a  little  more 
difficult,  not  only  in  the  House  but  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  come 
forth  with  its  product.  It  has  been 
fully  debated.  It  has  been,  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  discussed  and  cussed:  but 
nevertheless,  they  came  forth  with  a 
product  that  they  thought  was  the 
best  way  to  go. 

The  product  that  has  come  out  of 
our  committee— without  my  support, 
incidentally— is  a  different  type  prod- 
uct. It  is  different  in  the  nimibers 
throughout.  I  might  refer  to  those 
numbers,  because  it  is  most  important 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 

For  example,  in  function  050  on  de- 
fense, the  Senate  number  for  outlays 
was  $282  billion.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  is  $276.2  billion. 

On  this  most  important  function 
dealing  with  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try, the  budget  authority,  which  the 
Defense  Establishment  relies  on  more 


than  anything  else,  has  been  reduced 
considerably  by  the  Senate  and  then 
reduced  considerably  more  by  the 
House. 

In  International  Affairs,  the  Senate 
passed  a  figure  of  $14.2  billion  and  the 
Budget  Committee  recommended 
$13.8  billion. 

In  function  250,  General  Science, 
the  Senate  passed  proposal  was  $9.1 
billion.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
recommended  $8.6  billion. 

In  function  270,  Energy,  the  Senate 
passed  $4.6  billion  and  the  Houm 
Budget  Committee  recommended  $4.8 
billion. 

On  function  300,  Natural  Resources, 
the  Senate  passed  a  figure  of  $12.6  bil- 
lion and  the  House  Budget  Committee 
recommended  $12.2  billion. 

In  the  very  critical  area  of  agricul- 
ture, and  everybody  knows  that  agri- 
culture is  in  dire  straits,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  recommended 
$23.6  billion  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  was  $23.5  billion. 

In  function  370,  Commerce  and 
Housing,  the  Senate  passed  bill  was 
$3.5  billion,  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  recommends  $2.2  billion. 

In  function  400,  Transportation,  the 
Senate  passed  figure  was  $27.8  billion. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mends $25.5  billion. 

In  function  450,  Commerce  and  Re- 
gional Development,  the  Senate 
passed  figure  was  $7.2  billion.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  was  $7  bil- 
lion. 

In  function  500,  Education.  Training 
and  Employment,  they  are  identical, 
$30.6  billion. 

In  fimctlon  650,  Health,  the  Senate 
passed  figure  is  $38.3  billion.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  is  $38.4  bil- 
lion. 

In  function  570,  Medicare,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended $72.8  billion.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  was  $73.2  billion. 

In  function  600,  Income  Security, 
they  are  identical,  $121.4  billion. 

On  Social  Security,  they  are  identi- 
cal. $209.4  biUion. 

In  Veterans'  Affairs,  function  700, 
the  Senate  passed  $26.5  billion,  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  was 
$26.7  bUllon. 

In  function  750.  Administration  of 
Justice,  the  Senate  passed  figure  waa 
$7.2  billion.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee figure  is  $7.1  billion. 

In  fimctlon  800.  General  Govem- 
ment, the  Senate  passed  $5.4  billion, 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  Is  at 
$5.6  billion. 

In  function  850,  General  Purpose 
and  Fiscal  Assistance,  the  Senate  was 
$2.8  billion,  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  at  $2.6  billion. 

In  fimctlon  900,  Net  Interest,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  was  $143.9 
billion,  and  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  at  $143.4. 
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In  function  920.  Allowances,  the 
Senate  was  $0.5.  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  is  at  $0.6  billion. 

In  function  950.  Undistributed  Off- 
sets, the  Senate  passed  minus  $42.1 
billion.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
has  a  minus  $39.2  billion. 

This  makes  a  total  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  of  $993.70  billion, 
and  in  the  Senate,  $1,001.20  billion. 

The  revenues  in  the  two  budgets  are 
the  same,  $857.20  billion. 

The  deficit,  however,  maintained  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  is 
$136.50  billion,  and  the  Senate  passed 
$144.00  billion. 

A  dispute  arises  as  to  the  manner 
used  in  bringing  their  deficit  down.  It 
is  through  a  very  new  and  intriguing 
method  of  fencing,  whereby  they  set 
off  the  new  revenues  and  say  they  are 
going  to  be  used  only  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, when  everybody  knows  that  this 
Congress  or  the  next  Congress  can  use 
that  money,  there  is  no  way  they  can 
fence  it  and  make  it  stick. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  the 
first  one  in  line  to  vote  for  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  absolutely  make 
it  certain  that  we  could  put  money 
into  a  trust  fund  and  use  it  only  for 
deficit  reduction.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  we  can  do 
it,  because  of  the  reason  I  have  stated, 
and  that  is  that  one  Congress  can 
undo  the  acts  of  another. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  debate 
we  are  probably  going  to  hear  a  lot 
from  the  Democrat  side  about  func- 
tion 050.  little  from  their  side  on  their 
new  taxes;  and  little  about  the  work 
ability  of  their  fencing  provision. 

D  1345 

We  are  going  to  hear  that  this 
budget  was  discussed  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  I  might  say  that,  as  the  chair- 
man indicated  yesterday  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  there  were  sever- 
al hearings.  We  had  several  of  the  Sec- 
retaries before  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  When  it  came  to  writing  to 
the  budget,  we  got  this  Democrat 
budget  that  we  now  have  before  us  the 
night  before  it  was  considered  and  re- 
ported out.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  am 
talking  about  the  Republican  side. 

So  there  will  be  a  lot  of  debate  in 
_  the  next  couple  of  days  about  which 
way  we  should  go,  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  be  raising  taxes  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  raised  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  plan,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  restrict  oiirselves  and  cut 
back  on  some  of  the  spending  provided 
for  in  this  resolution. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  American 
people  are  asking  us  not  to  raise  taxes 
on  them  again,  but  to  reduce  spending. 
I  do  not  think  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's resolution  follows  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people  in  this  regard. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1987  before  the  full  House. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill  which  achieves  deficit  reduction 
of  $307  billion  over  3  years.  This  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  exceeds  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  targets  for  deficit 
reduction  in  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
and  1989.  The  committee  plan 
achieves  declining  deficits  of  $137  bil- 
lion in  1987,  $106  billion  in  1988  and 
$64  billion  in  1989.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee plan  achieves  greater  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  other  body.  The  committee  plan 
includes  a  combination  of  spending 
cuts,  asset  sales,  user  fees  and  other 
savings  items. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  $4.6 
billion  in  new  revenues  over  the  new 
revenues  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. It  includes  the  same  total  level 
of  revenues  as  the  Senate  resolution. 
However,  our  committee  plan  dedi- 
cates these  revenues  solely  for  deficit 
reduction.  Unlike  the  other  body's 
plan,  these  revenues  would  not  be  used 
for  defense  spending  or  domestic 
spending.  Under  the  committee  plan,  a 
special,  dedicated  trust  fund  would  be 
established  to  insure  that  these  reve- 
nues could  not  be  used  to  fund  spend- 
ing increases. 

If  adopted,  the  committee  plan  will 
allow  Congress  to  avoid  the  mindless, 
automatic  cuts  mandated  In  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  for  defense  and  do- 
mestic programs.  Yet,  the  resolution 
maintains  a  50-50  balance  between 
cuts  in  defense  programs  and  domestic 
programs  in  1987  and  over  3  years.  By 
comparison,  the  Senate  resolution 
makes  84  percent  of  its  spending  cuts 
in  1987  and  81  percent  over  3  years  in 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's plan  will  achieve  meaningful 
long-term  deficit  reduction.  It  should 
preclude  having  to  revisit  the  same 
issues  next  year.  It  should  put  us  on  a 
permanent  path  of  lowering  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

The  committee's  plan  before  you 
today  proposes  what  is  virtually  a 
budget  authority  freeze  at  last  year's 
level  for  Pentagon  spending.  Although 
the  plan  provides  $1.8  billion  less  in 
budget  authority  than  last  year,  this 
budget  will  provide  $6.7  billion  more  in 
outlays  than  was  spent  last  year.  This 
recommendation  of  $285  billion  in 
budget  authority  will  accommodate 
past  procurement  commitments,  mili- 
tary personnel  levels,  a  freeze  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts 
and  a  3-percent  military  and  civilian 
pay  raise  in  January.  In  terms  of  real 
growth,  this  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
represents  a  cumulative  increase  in 
real     terms— fiscal     year     dollars— of 


some  $525  billion  since  fiscal  year  1980 
for  Pentagon  spending. 

The  committee's  plan  will  allow  for 
the  continuation  of  a  strong  defense 
posture.  It  provides  adequately  for  our 
defense  needs.  The  committee  believes 
this  plan  will  encourage  the  Pentagon 
to  achieve  reasonable  savings  through 
better  management  practices,  especial- 
ly in  the  acquisition  process,  recoup- 
ment of  unneeded.  overstated  infla- 
tion, multiyear  procurements,  compe- 
tition and  lower  than  anticipated  fuel 
prices. 

Although  the  committee  plan  makes 
significant  deficit  reduction,  it  main- 
tains our  national  priority  of  protect- 
ing our  country's  greatest  nautral  re- 
source—people. The  committee  plan 
protects  children,  senior  citizens,  low- 
income  people,  veterans,  Federal  work- 
ers, and  Federal  retirees.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  the  importance  of  in- 
vesting in  the  future  growth  of  the 
country  while  maintaining  a  basic 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  committee  plan  provides  more 
than  $500  million  above  what  is  re- 
quired to  cover  inflation  in  1987  for  a 
children's  initiative.  This  will  include 
expanded  Medicaid  coverage  for  moth- 
ers and  infants,  and  compensatory 
education  and  Head  Start  Programs. 

Adequate  health  care  Is  a  dominant 
concern  for  senior  citizens  living  on 
fixed  or  limited  incomes.  The  commit- 
tee plan  provides  $500  million  over  3 
years  to  implement  expanded  medicaid 
coverage  to  the  elderly  whose  incomes 
are  below  the  Federal  poverty  thresh- 
old. The  resolution  also  provides  $1 
billion  over  3  years  to  reduce  the 
scheduled  increase  in  the  Medicare 
hospital  deductible. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  who  serves  so  well  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  who  is, 
as  well,  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  this 
debate  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget,  I  think  one  thing  stands 
out  very  clearly  and  that  is  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  come 
forth  with  a  different  solution,  a  solu- 
tion that  is  balanced  and  equitable,  a 
solution  that  provides  for  our  domestic 
needs,  and  a  solution  that  provides  for 
stronger  deficit  reduction. 

There  have  been  several  solutions 
this  year,  the  first  offered  by  the 
President,  where  over  90  percent  of 
the  reductions  in  the  deficit  came 
from  one  area  of  the  budget — domestic 
spending  areas.  It  called  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  over  40  programs  and  with  a 
massive  increase  in  Pentagon  spending 
of  over  $34  billion  or  12-percent 
growth.  Both  Houses  have  rejected 
that  prescription.  This  body  could 
only  find  12  votes  for  that  solution. 
The  other  body,  in  committee,  voted 
against  that  solution  overwhelmingly. 
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There  is  pending  another  solution. 
That  solution  is  offered  by  the  other 
body,  which  gets  down  to  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target  of  $144  billion  by  re- 
ducing spending,  over  80  percent  of  it. 
from  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget- 
ary ledger,  and  then  increasing  Penta- 
gon spending  to  cover  Inflation,  while 
at  the  same  time  raising  $13  billion  in 
revenues  that  pay  for  that  increase  in 
spending  in  the  Pentagon,  with  about 
$2  billion  of  it  going  to  domestic 
spending. 

Now  we  have  before  the  Congress 
and  before  this  body  and  the  Nation  a 
third  solution,  a  solution  that  I  believe 
is  more  balanced,  a  solution  that  I  be- 
lieve addresses  our  domestic  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  against  se- 
questration while  reaching  the 
Oramm-Rudman  target,  and  then  fi- 
nally, a  solution  that  gives  greater  def- 
icit reduction. 

What  this  budget  resolution  pro- 
poses is  that  there  be  cuts  in  spending 
from  both  sides  of  the  budgetary 
ledger,  50  percent  from  the  domestic, 
SO  percent  from  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  it  also  proposes  that  we  pro- 
tect against  the  possibility  of  seques- 
tration and,  thus,  this  budget  goes 
below  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  of 
$144  billion  by  reaching  a  target  of 
$141.6  billion  through  spending  cuts 
and  revenues  that  do  not  exceed  the 
magnitude  of  revenues  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

D  135S 

Finally,  this  budget  offers  the  great- 
est deficit  reduction  because  not  only 
do  we  provide  for  greater  spending 
cuts  that  are  equitable,  but  also  say 
that  the  additional  revenues  that  are 
in  the  other  body's  budget  ought  to  be 
put  not  to  spending,  domestic  or  Pen- 
tagon, but  those  additional  revenues 
of  about  $5  billion,'  if  they  are  to  be 
achieved  with  the  President's  support, 
and  if  they  are  realized,  should  go  to 
deficit  reduction  and  thus  we  call 
upon  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Jurisdiction  to  establish  a  deficit  re- 
duction trust  f uiyl  for  those  additional 
revenues  which  we  hope  would  be 
raised  with  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  through  a  separate  legisla- 
tive vehicle. 

Therefore,  the  total  deficit  present- 
ed to  the  Nation  and  to  this  body  is  a 
deficit  projected  at  $137  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  substantially  below 
the  Oramm-Rudman  target,  protect- 
ing the  American  public  and  the  pro- 
grams of  national  security  and  domes- 
tic security  from  sequestration  while, 
at  the  same  time,  doing  it  in  a  bal- 
anced and  equitable  way. 

We  maintain  our  commitment  to  the 
low-income  persons  of  our  society.  We 
maintain  our  commitment  to  the  el- 
derly with  a  strong  health  care  pro- 
gram in  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

We  maintain  our  commitment  to  the 
veterans   of   this   Nation   who   have 


served  us  so  faithfully  by  providing 
full  funding  for  veteran  programs.  We 
also  maintain  our  commitment  to  the 
people  who  serve  us,  whether  they  are 
in  the  military  or  in  the  Federal  civil- 
ian work  force  with  an  increase  to 
cover  the  Increasing  cost  of  living. 

At  the  same  time,  we  maintain  our 
commitments  to  those  who  are  our  re- 
tirees, both  the  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents as  well  as  military  and  Federal  re- 
tirees, with  no  differentiation  but 
treating  all  the  same. 

I  think  clearly  when  the  American 
people  will  look  at  this  solution  as  we 
will  debate  it  today  and  tomorrow, 
they  will  find  a  solution  that  puts  us 
on  a  strong  glidepath  away  from  high 
deficits  that  has  the  strongest  deficit 
reduction.  Second,  they  will  see  a  solu- 
tion that  does  not  raise  revenues  and 
spends  them  as  in  the  other  body,  but 
a  solution  that  says  if  there  are  reve- 
nues that  are  going  to  be  raised  with 
the  President's  support,  they  should 
go  to  deficit  reduction.  At  the  same 
time,  it  1b  a  solution  that  provides  for 
equity  and  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  looks  at 
the  constraints  that  we  have  faced, 
the  fact  that  we  are  swimming  in  a  sea 
of  red  ink  and  that  our  national  debt 
has  grown  from  $914  billion  in  1980  to 
over  $2  trillion  in  1986,  when  we  re- 
member that  In  1980,  we  were  debat- 
ing $40  and  $50  billion  deficits  and 
now  we  are  facing  deficits  over  $200 
billion,  then  we  face  the  reality  that  in 
order  to  deal  with  these  deficits,  we 
must  reduce  spending.  We  must  live 
within  our  means  and  make  the  tough 
choices.  Given  the  constraints  that  we 
face,  I  believe  that  this  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  represents  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  every  aspect  of  this 
budget.  There  will  be  those  who  will 
say  it  is  too  low  in  defense,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  those  that  there  is  only  a 
$5.7  billion  difference  between  this 
budget  and  the  Senate-passed  budget 
in  outlays.  I  would  also  point  out  to 
them  that  the  difference  between  the 
other  body  and  this  body  In  Pentagon 
spending  over  3  years  is  less  than  3 
percent  with  the  other  body  providing 
$877  billion  over  3  years  and  we  pro- 
viding over  $848  billion. 

I  would  remind  them  that  with  that 
kind  of  increase  for  our  national  secu- 
rity, we  will  be  strong.  I  would  also  say 
to  those  who  are  worried  about  domes- 
tic programs,  yes,  we  have  made  some 
reductions  in  the  nondefense  discre- 
tionary area.  Those  programs  that 
were  not  identified  as  high  priorities, 
such  as  education,  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, children's  programs  and  those  of 
our  elderly  have  been  reduced.  We 
said  we  can  make  reductions  there  of 
2.  5,  10,  and  12  percent  without  elimi- 
nating those  programs,  and  at  the 


same  time,  achieving  strong  deficit  re- 
duction. 

I  think  those  voices  must  look  at  the 
entire  forest  and  not  Just  the  one  tree 
that  grows  in  their  garden.  For  what 
we  are  debating  is  the  prosperity  and 
the  future,  not  of  one  district,  one 
region,  but  of  this  great  Nation.  And  if 
we  do  not  move  in  a  substantive  fash- 
ion. If  we  do  not  move  with  strength  to 
reduce  these  deficits.  I  submit  to  you, 
no  matter  where  we  come  from, 
whether  it  Is  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Texas,  whether  it  Is  Maine  or  Califor- 
nia, Michigan,  or  Florida,  all  of  us  will 
suffer. 

So  I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  this 
debate  and  at  the  end  of  voting  on  the 
various  alternatives  that  we  will  have 
a  budget,  and  second,  that  it  will  be 
the  one  that  is  balanced,  the  one  that 
protects  against  sequestration  and 
meets  Gramm/Rudman's  targets,  and 
finally,  the  one  that  calls  for  the 
strongest  deficit  reduction. 

That  budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
budget  that  was  passed  blpartisanly 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  that  budget.  We  are  not  all  satis- 
fled.  We  are  not  all  pleased.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  it  is  the  best  medicine 
for  an  America  that  is  getting  terribly 
sick  of  red  ink. 

Mr.  PUR8ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  an  outstanding 
presentation.  Irrespective  of  which 
budget  we  support,  the  opportunity  Is 
to  look  at  four  options  today  and  to- 
morrow and  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  of  taking  an  option  rather  than 
Gramm-Rudman  Is  constructive  and 
beneficial  to  the  House  and  to  the 
other  body  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
presentation.  We  will  get  into  the  de- 
tails later,  but  I  think  the  gentleman's 
effort  to  look  at  a  positive  budget, 
hoping  that  we  get  a  conference  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body,  that  we  set 
a  course  for  the  country  that  is  con- 
structive rather  than  relying  on 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  congratulate  the 
leader  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  for  the 
alternative  and  that  option  that  we 
have  some  choices  to  look  at,  rather 
thui  doing  nothing  and  not  taking  the 
high  road. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PintstLL]  for  his  comment,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved and  provided  leadership  on  the 
question  of  deficit  reduction,  introduc- 
ing and  writing  a  resolution  last  year. 
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I  think  the  issue  before  us  is  how  do 
we  come  together  and  solve  the  prob- 
lem? I  think  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
conservatives,  liberals  and  moderates, 
all  want  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  will 
have  presented  before  us  during  the 
next  2  days  different  options,  different 
approaches,  different  methodologies, 
different  choices,  but  I  want  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  all  of  us.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  recognize  the 
need  for  deficit  reduction  and  for 
action. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  in  that  spirit 
that  this  debate  will  be  carried  forth 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  will 
have  a  budget  that  will  represent  the 
position  of  the  House.  We  will  go  to 
conference  and  hopefully,  we  will  have 
a  conference  report  quickly,  and  there- 
fore, give  to  the  American  people  the 
belief  that  we  in  Congress,  bipartisan- 
ly,  are  going  to  address  the  issue  that 
faces  us,  the  crisis  of  growing  debt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]. 

D  1405 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  portion  of  the  budget  debate, 
mandated  by  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act,  to  put  the 
meat  back  onto  the  bones  of  the  budg- 
etary skeleton. 

As  President  John  Kennedy  said, 
"To  govern  is  to  choose."  While  post- 
World  War  II  America  has  had  exem- 
plary peroids  where  our  leaders  have 
chosen  high  economic  performance 
and  good  supporting  structural  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  vehicles  for  the 
attainment  of  full  employment,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  generally  speaking, 
full  employment  and  production  have 
very  rarely  been  the  economic  policy 
choices  of  our  elected  officials. 

Prom  1980  to  1984,  the  real  average 
annual  ecoitomic  growth  rate  was  a 
paltry  2.7  percent.  The  first  quarter 
1986  figure  of  3.2  percent,  while 
better,  is  certainly  nothing  to  crow 
about. 

According  to  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee analyses,  economic  growth  in 
the  current  administration  still  aver- 
ages only  2.1  percent  a  year,  the 
lowest  growth  rate  for  any  administra- 
tion in  the  last  20  years.  In  order  to 
generate  enough  overall  growth  to 
adequately  compensate  for  current 
labor  force  growth  and  inadequate 
productivity  estimates,  we  need  at 
least  4-  to  4%-percent  growth  just  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  In  order  to 
bring  unemployment  down,  overall 
growth  would  need  to  be  at  least  5  per- 
cent, with  commensurate  monetary 
and  structural  programs. 

Thus,  even  the  administration's  own 
growth  forecasts,  as  well  as  those  in 


this  budget  resolution,  fall  below  the 
acceleration  needed  to  move  us  toward 
real  full  employment. 

Why  are  these  growth  rates  assump- 
tions low  in  relation  to  what  is  needed 
to  actively  produce  enough  economic 
activity  to  make  a  dent  in  the  stagnant 
unemployment  rate?  The  sad  fact  is 
that  many  policymakers  and  the 
economists  who  bend  their  ears  have 
succumbed  to  the  fallacious  theory 
that  excessive  overall  demand  will  re- 
kindle inflation  and  thus  hurt  the 
money  lenders  and  hoarders,  or  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  called  them,  the 
economic  royalists  in  the  money  tem- 
ples. They  believe  that  we  have  to 
maintain  these  historically  high  un- 
employment levels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  inflation. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  tradeoff  theory 
and  Phillips  curve  ideology  are  still 
alive  and  well  in  the  United  States.  We 
find  them  hiding  under  the  banner  of 
deficit  reduction  and  lurking  in  the 
shadows  as  economists  say  that  7-per- 
cent unemployment  represents  the 
new  full  employment  level. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  support 
these  misguided  assimiptions.  Our  eco- 
nomic problems  have  not  been  due  to 
excessive  economic  growth  and  too 
many  people  working.  Rather,  we  have 
suffered  from  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, high  deficits,  excessive  interest 
rates  and  tremendous  trade  imbal- 
ances, because  of  low  growth  as  well  as 
the  adverse  effects  of  some  outside 
shocks. 

Facts  show  that  when  we  enjoyed 
vigorous  growth  and  fuller  utilization 
of  our  resources,  we  were  able  to  bring 
down  unemployment  and  keep  prices 
low.  Everybody  gained. 

So,  if  we  are  to  choose,  as  President 
Kennedy  suggested,  then  what  are  the 
choices  we  have  facing  us  today? 

First,  we  must  look  at  what  the 
needs  are.  In  the  field  of  education, 
for  instance,  millions  of  our  young- 
sters are  denied  access  to  cost-effec- 
tive, deficit-reducing  programs  despite 
their  eligibility;  82  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble preschoolers  in  our  country  do  not 
get  help  from  widely  respected  suc- 
cessful programs  like  Head  Start,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  funding;  65 
percent  of  the  eligible  low-income  ele- 
mentary school  children  can't  benefit 
from  the  remedial  assistance  chapter 
one,  compensatory  education  offers. 

In  the  area  of  emplojmient  and 
training,  while  15  million  Americans 
are  either  unemployed,  working  part 
time  for  economic  reasons,  or  have 
given  up  looking  for  jobs  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  find  one,  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  total  population 
is  benefiting  from  the  assistance  of 
jobs  and  training  programs.  Proven, 
cost-effective  programs  like  JTPA, 
which  helps  train  unemployed  adults 
and  young  people;  Job  Corps,  which  is 
targeted  to  the  most  disadvantaged 
youth,  and  WIN,  which  enables  wel- 


fare recipients  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, productive  members  of  society, 
are  so  underfunded  that  they  are  mere 
drops  of  water  in  the  massive  sea  of 
the  jobless. 

If  we  decide  to  choose  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  policy  path,  the  next  5  years 
would  see  an  accelerated  retrogression 
where  more  and  more  people  would  be 
excluded  from  programs  that  could 
help  them  to  be  independent,  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  This  choice 
increases  the  risk  of  a  major  recession. 
If  we  choose  to  go  the  route  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution,  then 
we  more  or  less  agree  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  continuing  the  current 
policy  of  throwing  out  a  few  crumbs  to 
the  lucky  few,  while  the  larger  per- 
centage of  eligible  people  have  the 
doors  of  opportunity  slammed  shut  on 
them.  This  is  the  expedient  choice. 

Or.  we  can  choose  the  path  of  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth, 
where  we  purposely  make  incremental 
yearly  improvements  in  the  kind  of 
programs  which  invest  in  people  and 
our  future.  The  result  of  this  pre- 
ferred policy  would  be  successful 
movement  toward  the  goal  of  4-per- 
cent unemployment  and  3  percent  or 
less  inflation,  while  reducing  the  ex- 
cessively high  levels  of  joblessness 
among  youth,  minorities,  and  other 
groups  in  our  society;  a  simultaneous 
large  increase  in  revenues,  due  to 
people  paying  income  taxes,  rather 
than  taking  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps,  and  other  transfer  pro- 
grams; and  an  eventual  eradication  of 
illiteracy  through  access  to  a  quality 
education  for  all  Americans. 

A  full  employment  path  also  re- 
quires our  monetary  policy  to  be  co- 
ordinated and  made  to  complement 
spending  and  taxing  actions.  While 
recent  lower  interest  rates  are  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  by  both  business 
and  consumer  alike,  the  years  of  high 
interest  rates,  allegedly  used  to  fight 
inflation,  have  actually  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  inflation. 

In  every  way  they^iave  added  to  the 
cost  of  living:  higher  mortgages  and 
rents;  more  costly  durable  goods  and 
credit  charges;  more  health  and  trans- 
portation costs;  and  more  expensive 
college  educations.  High  interest  rates 
are  a  political  sham  manipulated  to 
help  those  who  lend  money  and  those 
who  selfishly  hoard,  rather  than 
invest. 

If  Mr.  Volcker  and  the  Open  Market 
Committee  wanted  to  lower  the  dis- 
count rate  again,  they  could  easily  do 
so.  If  they  wanted  money  supply 
growth  rates  to  expand,  they  could 
give  the  nod. 

The  Fed  refuses  to  participate  in  the 
coordination  of  overall  economic 
policy  even  thotigh  we  created  them  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Volcker  puts  the  onus  on 
Congress  to  reduce  budget  deficits,  as 


if  the  Fed's  actions  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  vitality  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  put  its  own  house  in  order  in- 
stead of  dictating  actions  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore,  all  of  the  statistics 
being  bantered  about— growth  rates, 
interest  rates,  money  supply  growth, 
and  so  forth,  have  been  mere  forecasts 
of  what  current  policy  will  bring 
about.  The  Government  should  not  be 
in  the  business  of  guessing  about  what 
may  happen  next  as  If  those  of  us  who 
are  elected  have  no  responsibility  to 
set  goals  and  then  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  achieve  them.  Why  should 
we  even  have  elected  officials  if  we 
place  our  fate  in  unelected  people  or 
phantom  staffers  to  govern  us? 

We  must  also  address  the  fact  that 
there  are  limits  on  what  macroeco- 
nomic  policy  can  achieve  in  terms  of 
employment  reduction  and  increased 
standards  of  living.  That  is  why  a  full 
employment  program  depends  on  ef- 
fective structural  programs  which 
target  specific  problems  experienced 
by  certain  labor  force  groups,  areas  of 
the  country  and  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. 

We  need  to  Increase  outlays  for  edu- 
cation and  training,  employment  and 
nutrition,  housing  and  economic  devel- 
opment. These  structural  programs  do 
not  waste  taxpayers'  money  or  throw 
Federal  dollars  down  a  bottomless  pit. 
On  the  contrary,  these  Investments 
reap  large,  tangible  rewards.  They 
create  jobs,  Increase  workers'  produc- 
tivity and  offer  a  genuine  escape  from 
welfare. 

Structural  programs  are  an  essential 
element  in  a  full  employment  pro- 
gram. But.  they  aren't  the  whole 
story.  We  can  make  employment  and 
training  priority  programs  in  the 
budget  If  we  want  to;  we  can  enforce 
employment  discrimination  law  so 
that  jJl  citizens  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  work;  and  we  can  significant- 
ly Increase  the  Job  experience  and  edu- 
cational sklUs  of  our  young  people  so 
they  can  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  labor  market. 

But,  the  sorry  fact  remains  that 
even  if  we  did  address  these  inadequa- 
cies, too  many  Americans  would  still 
be  totally  left  out  of  the  system  of 
income  distribution  and  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  the 
American  way  of  life  because  there  lu-e 
still  not  enough  jobs  for  everyone  able 
and  willing  to  work. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  attempts  to  reconcile  vital  do- 
mestic priorities  and  defense  needs 
within  the  limits  set  by  law  without  in- 
flicting irreparable  injury  to  the  econ- 
omy or  our  concept  of  pursuing  social 
and  economic  justice. 

What  my  colleague.  Mr.  Gray,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  have  done  on  this  impossi- 


ble task  is  likely  the  best  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  in  the  long  run,  we  can  and  must 
do  better.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  said.  "We 
know  the  good,  we  apprehend  it  clear- 
ly, but  we  can't  bring  It  to  achiev- 
ment."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  break 
through  the  restraining  bonds  and 
needless  blinders  forced  upon  us  by 
the  economic  climate  created  by  faulty 
methods  of  deficit  reduction  and  in- 
stead have  the  moral  courage  tmd  eco- 
nomic good  sense  to  support  policies 
and  programs  that  will  move  our  coun- 
try to  full  employment  and  balanced 
economic  growth. 

We  are  not  the  commercial  vendors 
peddling  their  goods  on  the  mall— we 
are  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
nation  that  must  set  the  moral  tone 
for  free  nations  everywhere  and  re- 
sponsible free  enterprise  here  at 
home. 

a  1416 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has 
consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  we  are  debating  budget 
numbers.  Once  again  the  real  subject 
of  this  numbers  game  is  human 
beings,  our  fellow  citizens.  If  we  lose 
that  perspective,  if  we  fail  to  under- 
stand that  It  Is  human  hopes  and  am- 
bitions that  will  be  helped  or  hurt  by 
this  budget,  this  debate  will  be  mis- 
guided and  its  result  fruitless,  futile, 
or  worse. 

This  congressional  budget  begins,  as 
all  Federal  budgets  do,  with  baselines 
and  economic  assumptions.  It  proceeds 
in  terms  of  priorities,  essentials, 
nonessentials,  the  possible  and  the  Im- 
possible. It  Is  constrained  by  the  oddi- 
ties of  the  Gramm  Act,  the  sterile 
structure  of  the  President's  annually 
unrealistic  and  annually  discarded 
budget,  the  realities  of  the  economy 
and  the  necessities  of  politics.  It  ends 
with  some  kind  of  resolution,  which 
constitutes  a  kind  of  fiscal  rudder  In 
the  shape  of  self-Imposed  restraints: 
Receipts  that  will  not  exceed  one 
hoped-for  figure,  expenditures  that 
will  not  exceed  another  hoped-for 
figure,  all  held  up  by  the  slender 
shoulders  of  economic  assumptions. 
My  purpose  here  Is  not  to  restate  my 
doubts  about  this  whole  process  but  to 
discuss  the  economic  assumptions 
upon  which  It  Is  based  and  the  mone- 
tary policy  upon  which  those  assump- 
tions depend. 

To  be  blunt  and  short,  if  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  controls  monetary 
policy,  should  suddenly  change  sig- 
nals, the  economic  forecast  upon 
which  this  budget  resolution  depends 
would  no  longer  be  valid.  Purely  and 


simply,  to  the  extent  monetary  policy 
affects  economic  performance— and  It 
affects  economic  performance  In  a  pro- 
found way— the  outcome  of  any  fiscal 
plan  Is  simply  out  of  our  hands.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  suddenly  Jacks  up  In- 
terest rates,  every  assumption  we 
make  about  economic  growth  La  jeop- 
ardized. 

If  for  some  reason  the  Federal  Re- 
serve proves  unable  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar  on 
international  exchange  markets,  every 
assumption  we  make  about  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  interest  rates  is  also 
Jeopardized.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
unable  to  prevent  a  catastrophic  series 
of  bank  failures,  which  Is  cerUinly 
possible  in  this  world  of  jad  foreign, 
farm,  and  oil  debt,  our  economic  fore- 
cast would  also  be  wrong. 

We  honestly  don't  have  any  way  of 
knowing  what  monetary  policy  is 
going  to  be  6  months  from  today.  We 
can  only  hope  that  It  matches  our  ex- 
pectations. But  hope  Is  all  we  have,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  Lb  receiving 
two  new  Governors  in  a  very  short 
time.  How  they  will  want  to  guide 
monetary  policy  is  anybody's  guess. 
We  already  know  that  one  Governor 
tried  a  power  play  to  change  monetary 
policy,  lost  and  resigned.  This  doesn't 
suggest  a  placid  and  tranquil  board- 
room at  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  It 
doesn't  suggest  that  monetary  policy 
is  going  to  be  predictable.  That  being 
the  case,  we  can't  predict  economic 
performance,  but  only  assume  what 
we  think  it  will  be. 

There  is  another  factor  that  will 
affect  economic  performance,  which  is 
the  value  of  the  dollar  on  internation- 
al exchange  markeU.  During  this  past 
year,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined by  about  30  percent.  This  is 
raising  the  cost  of  our  Imports,  which 
In  turn  will  probably  raise  inflationary 
pressures.  This  factor  has  been 
masked  by  the  dramatic  drop  in  oil 
prices  that  has  taken  place  since  No- 
vember, but  the  same  folks  who 
dropped  oil  prices  through  the  floor 
could  raise  those  prices  Just  as  easily. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  Infla- 
tionary effect  of  the  lower  dollar  has 
been  canceled  out  by  the  50-percent 
drop  In  world  oil  prices. 

The  sharp  reduction  in  the  dollar's 
value  may  discourage  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  U.S.  markets.  That  could  In 
turn  raise  Interest  rates  here,  which 
would  affect  economic  performsuice  In 
an  adverse  way.  Of  course,  a  drop  In 
foreign  Investment  would  not  hurt  so 
much  If  there  were  also  a  drop  In  the 
deficit,  which  would  reduce  the  need 
for  foreign  Investment  here.  But  we 
don't  know  what  the  reduction  In  for- 
eign Investment  Is  going  to  be.  Because 
we  do  not  know  If  the  Fed  is  going  to 
be  able  to  stabilize  the  dollar's  value. 

During  this  past  year  the  Fed  has 
kept  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
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at  a  fairly  steady  pace,  around  10  per- 
cent. Lo  and  behold,  economic  growth 
has  likewise  been  steady  and  interest 
rates  have  been  steady.  Long-term  in- 
terest rates  have  turned  down  substan- 
tially, which  has  dropped  the  cost  of 
home  mortgage  loans  and  municipal 
bonds.  The  growth  of  the  money 
supply  today  is  about  10.6  percent  per 
year,  which  is  40  percent  greater  than 
the  growth  rate  of  1979.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise therefore  that  interest  rates  and 
economic  growth  are  much  more  fa- 
vorable today  than  they  were  then. 
The  point  is  clear:  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve changes  its  course,  or  if  it  be- 
comes unable  to  manage  the  debt 
crisis,  or  if  it  decides  to  let  dollar 
values  slide  further,  all  our  hopes 
about  low  inflation,  low  interest  rates, 
and  general  prosperity  will  be  out  the 
window. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  real 
terms,  interest  rates  today  are  still  un- 
reasonable, and  are  still  well  above  his- 
toric levels.  Clearly,  our  economy 
would  be  in  better  shape  if  rates  were 
reduced. 

For  example,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed today,  in  the  midst  of  the  fuD 
bloom  of  so-called  recovery,  is  still 
one-third  higher  than  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  bad  old  days  of 
1979.  There  are  twice  as  many  long- 
term  unemployed  today  as  there  were 
then.  Our  industrial  capacity  utiliza- 
tion today  is  5  percent  below  what  it 
was  in  1979,  and  in  fact  is  no  greater 
today  than  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Reagan  recession.  Have  we  come  to 
accept  as  inevitable  the  unemploy- 
ment of  8V4  million  people?  Have  we 
come  to  accept  as  normal  the  long- 
term  unemployment  of  2V^  million 
people?  Have  we  come  to  accept  as 
routine  the  growth  of  homelessness? 
Have  we  come  to  accept  as  inevitable 
the  continual  reduction  of  real  wages 
in  this  country?  Have  we  come  to 
accept  a  permanent  depression  in  the 
farm  sector?  Those  are  the  real  eco- 
nomic issues  of  the  day.  And  every  one 
of  those  issues  is  profoundly  affected 
by  monetary  policy.  Monetary  policy 
can  ease  those  problems  or  complicate 
them,  and  the  question  is  which. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Hiunphrey-Haw- 
kins  Act  to  make  clear  the  connection 
between  monetary  policy  and  actual 
economic  performance.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  here  today. 
There  is  a  connection,  and  it  is  real. 
Those  who  construct  the  budget  must 
accept  the  fact  of  that  connection. 
The  outcome  of  the  fiscal  program  in 
our  budget  resolution  depends  directly 
on  monetary  policies  that  we  in  Con- 
gress do  not  amd  cannot  predict  or  con- 
trol. If  the  Federal  Reserve  decides  to 
gun  the  money  supply,  there  will  be 
one  outcome;  if  it  decides  to  choke  the 
money  supply,  there  will  be  another 
result.  In  the  past  year  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  opted  for  stability,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  had.  The  budget 


resolution  assumes  that  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case,  but  that  is  not  a 
safe  assumption.  Changes  in  policy  at 
the  Fed  have  been  frequent  and  un- 
predictable, and  forthcoming  changes 
in  the  Board  of  Governors  make  the 
future  course  of  events  more  uncertain 
than  ever. 

The  fact  is  that  unless  we  can  con- 
trol the  Federal  Reserve  we  cannot 
control  the  outcome  of  the  budget  we 
are  working  toward  today.  As  Chair- 
man Hawkins  knows,  economic  per- 
formance depends  on  the  Fed,  not  the 
congressional  budget  resolution.  The 
House  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that. 
We  will  simply  pass  a  budget  resolu- 
tion and  hope  for  the  best,  because  we 
do  not  control  the  monetary  policy 
that  will  determine  the  actual  result. 

Finally,  I  would  again  remind  my 
colleagues  again  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  sterile  numbers.  Every  digit 
in  the  unemployment  index  is  a  soul 
unemployed,  a  human  being.  Every 
soul  deprived  of  a  home  because  of  our 
penury  and  the  high  cost  of  interest  is 
a  himian  being.  Every  bankruptcy, 
every  student  loan  denied,  every  farm 
that  goes  to  the  auction  block,  is  more 
than  an  economic  unit;  it  is  the  life, 
the  hope,  the  whole  substance  of 
himum  beings  just  like  you  and  me. 
We  may  be  talking  economic  policy, 
and  we  may  be  discussing  numbers, 
but  the  subject  is  still  the  fate  of 
human  beings.  That  is  what  Chairman 
Hawkins  wants  us  to  remember;  and 
that  is  what  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
always  an  honor  to  take  part  in  this 
portion  of  the  debate  on  the  budget- 
ary process,  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
portion  of  the  debate  which  was  start- 
ed by  two  fine,  great  Americans,  the 
late  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hmnphrey  and 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
They  are  very  concerned  about  some 
of  the  real  problems  that  people  have 
and  what  they  face  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  in  this  country. 

You  know,  unemployment  Is  what 
the  focus  of  this  debate  is  about  today, 
because  unemployment  Is  something 
that  really  reaches  out  and  touches  ev- 
erybody on  how  they  live  year  to  year, 
month  to  month,  day  to  day,  hour  to 
hour,  and  minute  to  minute.  It  is 
something  that  is  very  poignant  and 
real  in  the  lives  of  a  whole  lot  of 
Americans  living  in  this  coimtry  today. 
You  know,  when  the  chairman  here 
was  referring  to  fleshing  out  the 
debate,  let  us  not  just  talk  about  num- 
bers, talk  in  terms  of  numbers.  Some 
of  the  numbers  you  are  hearing  are 
very  impressive  statistics,  but  let  us 
talk,  rather,  about  the  real  live  people 
who   are   living   across  America,   are 


living  in  situations  where  they  do  not 
have  jobs,  not  because  they  are  lazy 
and  shiftless  but  because  there  are  no 
jobs  to  be  had. 

Let  us  talk  about  a  situation  where 
this  country  has  people  with  outstand- 
ing abilities  who  look  forward  to 
having  a  life  of  decency  and  respect 
but  are  denied  that  opportunity 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Let  us  talk  about  a  situation  where 
you  see  someone  go  out  and  try  again 
and  again.  50,  100, 1  have  even  a  situa- 
tion that  I  know  of  personally  where 
someone  has  tried  200  different  job 
applications  and  been  turned  down,  no 
response  from  private  employers.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  that  individual  that 
they  do  not  have  the  job.  They  are 
qualified  for  the  jobs  for  which  they 
are  applying.  Rather,  it  is  a  situation 
where  the  economy  does  not  support 
that  job. 

Across  this  country,  across  this  land 
that  we  love  we  have  these  kinds  of 
people  where  this  has  happened,  and 
it  has  happened. 

You  know,  where  I  am  from  is  rural 
eastern  Kentucky.  I  go  across  rural 
America,  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
see  out  there:  What  I  see  is  a  situation 
in  some  places  where  in  my  district  20. 
30.  35.  40  percent  unemployment 
exists.  You  say  that  is  unbelievable, 
but  it  is  true. 

Today  in  America  there  Is  a  lost 
class  of  people  that  Is  out  there  beg- 
ging for  some  sort  of  assistance.  But 
today  our  Federal  Government  as  part 
of  our  Federal  policy  has  said  in  es- 
sence. "We  don't  know  you  are  there." 
The  Federal  Government  has  turned 
its  back  on  these  Americans  who 
desire  a  better  way  of  life.  Whatever 
we  are  doing  in  the  budgetary  process 
today,  whatever  budget  that  we  adopt 
on  this  House  floor,  if  we  adopt  a 
budget,  we  are  not  beginning  to  really 
address  the  problem  that  these  unem- 
ployed people  have  across  America. 

You  know,  I  would  rather  personally 
have  someone  who  is  working  in  a  job 
earning  a  living  than  have  somebody 
on  welfare.  I  would  rather  have  some- 
body that  knows  the  meaning  and 
wants  to  work,  out  there  achieving 
something  rather  than  to  have  some 
sort  of  public  assistance. 

Whether  it  is  private,  as  we  would 
all  prefer,  or  whether  it  is  a  public 
form  of  assistance,  a  Government-as- 
sisted job,  I  want  people  working  be- 
cause America  is  about  the  work  ethic, 
America  is  about  the  ability  to  provide 
a  way  of  life  for  your  family,  and  the 
family  is  the  unit  that  we  all  love  here 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  consider  the  type  of  things  that 
we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months  and  today 
on  this  floor,  the  importance  of  realiz- 
ing that  we  as  a  Federal  Government, 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


are  allowing  a  great  portion  of  our 
people,  both  in  rural  America  and  in 
the  cities,  to  fall  by  the  wayside.  We 
are  ignoring  their  needs;  we  are  Ignor- 
ing the  children  of  this  country;  we 
are  letting  the  children  go  and  hope 
for  a  future,  but  we  are  not  giving 
them  any  way  to  have  the  future. 

D  1430 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  go  out  in  my 
coal  mining  district  and  I  see  people 
who  are  applying  with  this  mass  of  un- 
employment 600  applications  for  40 
part-time  jobs  at  a  Druthers  operation 
in  my  home  county,  and  then  I  hear 
people  say.  "Well,  why  don't  they 
work;  they  are  lazy  and  they  are  shift- 
less." I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  a  few  little 
things  about  what  it  means  to  be  poor 
in  America  today. 

It  means  that  when  you  get  up  in 
the  morning  you  might  not  have  lights 
or  power  to  go  out  there  and  start  up 
and  have  a  breakfast  like  everybody 
else.  It  means  that  when  your  clothes 
wear  out.  you  do  not  have  anything 
necessarily  to  wear  and  keep  you 
warm  in  the  winter.  It  means  that 
when  you  are  trying  to  get  something 
to  eat  and  there  is  not  enough  food 
there  that  you  have  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  tell  that  3-.  4-,  and  6-year-old 
child  that  they  cannot  eat  today  and 
that  you  have  to  make  up  some  excuse 
while  they  understsmd  that. 

What  it  means  to  us  today  In  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are  not 
addressing  the  needs  of  a  substantive 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  we  are  being  too  quiet  about  al- 
lowing this  to  continue.  And  this 
debate  today  is  a  place  for  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  country  who  believe 
that  we  are  Ignoring  the  needs  of 
these  people  to  stand  up  and  say,  we 
need  to  change.  And  Indeed,  as  a  coun- 
try, we  need  to  change. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  out  of  our  time  really  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  and  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky who  just  made  an  impassioned 
plea  in  the  area  I  think  of  growth  poli- 
cies for  our  country;  the  reason  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]  Is  his  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  good  monetary  policy  in 
this  country.  I  would  hope  that  some 
Members  on  the  chairman's  side  of  the 
aisle  would  get  up  to  address  the  im- 
portance of  this  Issue,  because  I  think, 
as  the  gentleman  knows  and  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  recognize.  It 


is  absolutely  critical  for  economic 
growth  and  job  creation  for  us  to  have 
a  monetary  policy  that  encourages  the 
maximum  amount  of  noninflationary 
growth  In  this  country. 

A  nimiber  of  us  had  concerns  back  in 
1984  that,  because  monetary  policy 
was  inconsistent,  choppy,  and  at  times 
overly  restrictive,  which  had  the  rami- 
fications of  driving  Interest  rates  high, 
we  slowed  this  economy  down.  It  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  growth  and  job 
creation  that  we  needed  to  have  in 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  and  that  the 
American  public  is  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  monetary  policy,  the 
fact  that  monetary  policy  has  dramat- 
ic impact  on  interest  rates,  dramatic 
impact  on  inflation  rates,  dramatic 
impact  on  growth  rates,  dramatic 
impact  on  employment  rates,  and  af- 
fects the  Industries  all  bctom  America, 
Including  our  farm  industries  which 
have  been  dramatically  affected  be- 
cause of  lowering  commodity  prices, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  higher  overhead 
costs  as  reflected  in  interest  rates. 

I  myself  am  encouraged  by  the 
President's  appointment  or  nomina- 
tion to  the  Fed  of  Mr.  Heller,  who 
again  represents  a  policy  of  maximum 
noninflationary  growth. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  critical  that 
we  get  interest  rates  as  low  as  possible. 
Frankly,  I  think  that  most  people 
across  this  country,  both  in  the  lend- 
ing institutions  and  those  who  study 
the  Fed.  would  agree  that  we  could 
stand  another  lowering  of  that  dis- 
count rate  in  this  country,  even  today, 
because  with  even  lower  Interest  rates 
in  America  today,  we  can  maintain  our 
policy,  an  effective  policy,  toward  com- 
bating inflation,  yet  getting  the 
growth  rate  up  at  the  levels  that  this 
administration  seeks,  up  In  the  area  of 
4  percent.  I  think  everybody  under- 
stands the  implications  of  growth 
rates  at  less  than  4  percent.  It  simply 
would  mean  higher  deficits.  Growth 
rates  at  or  better  than  the  4-percent 
mark,  according  to  this  administra- 
tion, would,  of  course,  yield  us  lower 
deficits  and  then  higher  employment. 

So,  I  again  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  monetary 
policy,  and  I  hope  that  everyone  in  the 
Congress  In  a  bipartisan  fashion  will 
continue  to  examine  monetary  policy 
and  continue  to  be  able  to  make  state- 
ments In  terms  of  where  we  ought  to 
go  in  America  In  this  vital  component 
of  America's  economy  that  affects  em- 
ployment and  industries  across  this 
great  country  of  ours.  Let  us  get  the 
maximum  noninflationary  growth 
that  we  can  possibly  get  out  of  the 
engine  monetary  policy  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
something  very  strange  and  disturbing 
is  happening  in  America.  In  this  coun- 
try,  where  we  once  prided  ourselves 
about  the  Nation  by  saying  here  every- 
one who  wants  to  work  should  be  able 
to  work.  Now  a  strange  and  disquieting 
new  theme  has  emerged.  It  is  a  theme 
that  gives  lip  service  to  full  employ- 
ment, but  ignores  the  fact  that  8  mil- 
lion Americans  who  want  work  remain 
unemployed  month  after  month,  year 
after  year. 

I  know  of  no  other  condition  which 
has  more  dire  consequences  for  many 
of  our  communities  than  does  this 
completely  unacceptable  high  rate  of 
unemployment. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities,  crime 
stalks  the  streets  and  the  answer  to 
that  crime  is  not  to  build  more  jalU, 
the  answer  Is  to  provide  jobs  and  job 
training  for  our  citizens. 

This  Government  of  which  you  and 
I  are  a  part,  continues  to  Ignore  rural 
unemployment,  black  imemployment, 
Hispanic  unemployment  and  youth 
unemployment.  Don't  we  understand 
that  by  Ignoring  this  phenomena  we 
continue  to  create  a  condition  for 
some  in  our  society  in  which  unem- 
ployment can  become  an  accepted  way 
of  life.  All  of  the  new  studies,  analyses, 
reports,  forecast  grave  dangers  for  the 
black  family  in  America.  Some  of 
these  reports  are  gross  distortions,  but 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  sustained, 
unyielding  unemployment  is  indeed 
destructive  of  family  life. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  devel- 
opments around  this  new  theme  is  the 
attempt  to  promote  the  Idea  that  6 
percent  unemployment  represents  full 
employment.  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand  the  logic  in  this.  If,  at  6  percent 
unemployment  we  have  2  million 
people  out  of  work  who  want  to  work, 
should  that  be  acceptable  to  America? 
Does  defining  full  employment  as  6 
percent  unemployment  mean  that  we 
in  this  country  are  willing  to  accept 
the  idea  that  we  will  live  with  a  per- 
manently imemployed  class  In  this 
Nation? 

Last  year,  during  this  debate  I  made 
the  following  statements: 

Ai  former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  DomcBtlc  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Houae 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  always  argued  that  monetary 
policy  must  play  an  Important  role  in  what- 
ever economic  policy  mix  that  Is  Implement- 
ed, In  general.  But,  the  role  of  monetary 
policy  cannot,  by  Itaelf.  create  employment, 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  or  the  budget  defi- 
cit. Thia  li  the  Job  of  the  President  and  the 
Congreu. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  Impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  poUcy  is  evidence  that 
although  we  have  experienced  growth,  we 
have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  force  and  certain  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

That  statement  still  applies  today. 

The  administration  continues  to  im- 
plement policies  that  are  almost  unre- 
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lated  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. While  it  is  true  that  many  sec- 
tions of  America  enjoy  a  new  prosperi- 
ty, the  harsh  reality  is  that  for  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  more 
people  are  slipping  back  into  proverty, 
more  people  are  becoming  unem- 
ployed, and  more  and  more  we  see  the 
prospect  of  two  Americas  emerging 
again. 

This  my  colleagues  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  sinister  threat  to  America. 
That  threat  is  of  two  societies  in 
America,  a  permanent  underclass  in 
America,  a  festering  sore,  gnawing  at 
the  vitals  of  America. 

This  administration  must  be  re- 
quired to  set  forth  a  specific,  defini- 
tive, realistic  plan  to  reduce  imemploy- 
ment  to  a  rate  of  4  percent  within  5 
years.  I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues,  if 
this  administration,  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration fails  to  this,  then  we  have 
failed  the  future  well  being  of  this 
country. 

D  1440 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 
Public  Law  95-523. 

UNEMPLOTMENT 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's urgent  need  to  adopt  measures 
aimed  at  reducing  the  high  unemploy- 
ment and  putting  the  American  people 
back  to  work. 

The  national  figures  on  officially 
measured  unemployment  for  April 
1986  show  that  7.1  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  which  means 
that  8.3  million  Americans  are  looking 
for  work.  Unemployment  among  mi- 
norities and  minority  youth  is  propor- 
tionately much,  much  worse.  Black 
unemployment  is  14.8  percent  and 
black  youth  unemployment  is  a  stag- 
gering 42.6  percent. 

The  Full  Employment  Action  Coun- 
cU,  a  coalition  of  religious,  labor,  civil 
rights  and  youth  groups,  asserted  that 
after  taking  accoimt  of  underem- 
ployed workers  and  those  so  discour- 
aged that  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  forces,  the  real  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  13  percent  in  April.' 

On  May  6,  1986.  the  Tokyo  Econom- 
ic Declaration,  issued  by  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, Britain.  France.  Italy,  and 
Canada  at  the  conclusion  of  their  3- 
day  summit  meeting:  among  other 
things  stated: 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had  some 
success  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs  to  meet 
additions  to  the  labor  force,  but  unemploy- 
ment remains  excessively  high  in  many  of 
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our  countries.  Noninflationary  growth 
remain  the  biggest  single  contributor  to  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  unemployment, 
but  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  policies 
which  encourage  job  creation,  particularly 
in  new  and  high-technology  industries,  and 
in  small  business. 

In  1978.  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  was  enacted  to  deal  with 
our  Nation's  unemployment.  The  act 
calls  for  the  President  to  work  toward 
full  employment,  but  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  effort  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

OVERALL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

To  address  this  void,  I  along  with 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  nine  other 
Members  of  the  House,  introduced  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1985, 
H.R.  1398.  My  bill  sets  up  a  program 
for  carrying  out  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  and  the  Hawkins-Humphrey 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978— two  laws  which 
the  Reagan  administration  has  chosen 
to  ignore.  The  program  includes 
income  maintenance— conversion  plan- 
ning—military to  civilian  production 
and  declining  to  growing  civilian  pro- 
duction—declining to  growing  civilian 
industries  and  locally  based  overall 
plaiming.  It  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
short-run  and  long-run  financial  plan 
to  carry  out  the  act.  Unfortunately,  in- 
stead of  helping  those  citizens  who 
find  themselves  in  the  unemployment 
lines,  this  administration  has  chosen 
to  attack  the  very  programs  which 
have  been  most  effective  in  helping 
those  without  work  gain  decent  jobs 
and  decent  wages. 

The  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ues a  media  campaign  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  we  are  undergo- 
ing a  full  economic  recovery.  But  the 
reality  of  life  for  most  people  of  ordi- 
nary means  is  that  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  upper  class  who  are  ex- 
periencing the  impact  of  the  occasion- 
al upturn  in  the  economy. 

The  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of 
1985,  is  designed  to  create  an  environ- 
ment where  true  sustainable  economic 
recovery  is  achieved  by  establishing  a 
Presidential  program  designed  to 
reduce  high  unemploj^ment.  Our  coun- 
try's strongest  line  of  defense  will  not 
be  achieved  through  record  military 
budgets,  but  through  providing  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  every  American 
citizen.  The  greatest  threat  to  people 
who  are  stricken  by  poverty,  homeless- 
ness  and  himger  does  not  come  from 
any  external  source,  but  from  jobless- 
ness. Without  a  decent,  income-provid- 
ing job  it  is  impossible  to  plan  a  decent 
future,  provide  for  family  security  or 
to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of 
our  society. 

H.R.  1398  does  not  call  for  any  new 
expenditures  or  the  creation  of  new 
regulations,  agencies  or  procedures.  It 
merely  gives  the  President  a  mandate 


to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  FHill 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978.  This  law.  Public  Law  95- 
523,  directs  the  President  to  submit  a 
detailed  plan  to  Congress  on  how  the 
administration  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

With  all  the  debates  on  deficit  re- 
ductions have  we  yet  done  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  decrease  that 
would  be  achieved  by  bringing  official- 
ly measured  unemployment  rate  down 
by  1  percent? 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  report— February  1986— 
estimates  that  for  every  1-percent  re- 
duction in  the  officially  measured  un- 
employment would  decrease  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  $44  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987.*  A  3-percent  reduction  in  the  un- 
employment rate  would  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion. 

EFFECT  ON  C80  BASELINE  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  OF  A  ONE 
PERCENTAGE-POINT  LOWER  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  BE- 
GINNING JANUARY  1986 

[By  fiscal  yeit.  In  biKms  of  doHats] 
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If  more  people  were  familiar  with 
these  estimates  then  perhaps  we  could 
also  begin  to  formulate  goals  for 
bringing  officially  measured  imem- 
ployment  down  to  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey 4-percent  goal  over  a  number  of 
years. 

If  the  goals  of  Hawkins-Humphrey 
were  followed  what  would  the  deficit 
be  today.' 

If  we  observed  the  law  what  would 
the  deficit  be  in  fiscal  year  1987?  (See 
table  effect  on  CBO  baseline  budget 
projections  of  a  1-percentage-point 
lower  unemployment  rate  beginning 
January  1986).  If  unemployment  were 
reduced  by  1  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1987  over  a  period  of  years  what  will 
the  deficit  be  when  we  reach  the  Haw- 
kins-Himiphrey  unemployment  goal? 


'  According  to  the  February  1986,  Congreaiisonal 
Budget  OtUce  report,  "The  Economic  and  Budget 
Outlook:  Fiscal  Years  1987-1991,  a  Report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  Budget— Part 
I,"  Table  II-6  at  p.  72 

>  See:  Table  Unemployment  Deficits  1979-85  (at- 
tached). 
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AcrnAL  UNDtPLoritKirr  still  in  DomLi 

DIOITfl 

Much  of  America  never  recovered 
from  the  1982  recession,  and  the  real 
level  of  joblessness  was  at  double-digit 
levels  throughout  198S. 

A  report  by  the  Full  Employment 
Action  Council  and  the  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial Youth  Project,  titled  "Three 
Years  of  Recovery:  Where  Are  the 
Jobs? 

It  notes  that  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  1985— at  7.2  percent- 
was  higher  than  the  rate  for  all  but  6 
of  the  last  35  years. 

As  reported  in  my  article  "Forty 
Years  After  the  Employment  Act."  re- 
ported In  the  Oakland  Tribune  on 
February  21. 1986: 

We  now  have  18  million  Jobless:  8  million 
people  officially  unemployed,  another  5  mil- 
lion working  part  time  although  they  want 
full  time  work  and  still  about  6  million 
wanting  Jobs,  but  not  activley  looking. 
When  we  count  their  dependents,  the  figure 
triples  and  reaches  more  than  50  million. 
This  Is  the  basic  factor  behind  recent  in- 


creases in  poverty  and  homeleasness  and  the 
devastation  suffered  in  the  inner  cities, 
farms  and  industrial  areas. 

What  this  country  needs  today  is  a 
civilian  equivalent  of  military  spend- 
ing. That  means  a  total  legislative 
package  dealing  with  shorter  work 
year  with  no  reduction  in  pay,  child 
care,  health,  housing,  environment, 
Social  Security,  public  works,  progres- 
sive taxation,  and  all  the  other  quality 
of  life  actions  needed  to  attain  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Income  and  Jobs  Action 
Act.,  H.R.  1398, 

The  comprehensive  approach  of  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  requires  a 
White  House  and  a  Congress  dedicated 
to  the  high  ideal  of  expanding  genuine 
freedom  for  everyone.  Indeed,  one 
might  say  that  the  Income  and  Jobs 
Action  Act  is  a  job  description  for  the 
kind  of  President  that  America  needs 
in  the  White  House. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  must  sit 
back  and  twiddle  our  thumbs  until 
1988  comes  around? 


Not  at  all.  We  in  the  House  hope  to 
educate  people  around  the  country 
through  hearings  on  our  best  propot* 
als  like  H.R.  1398. 

True  and  meaningful  economic  re- 
covery must  include  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  our  Nation's  unemployment 
rate  because  without  It,  the  promise  of 
a  full  economic  recovery  remains 
wholly  an  illusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S6  Members  of  the 
House,  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  our  concerned  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored,  H.R.  1398.  Our  bill  is  a  leg- 
islative vehicle  which  when  en8u:ted 
will  significantly  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country,  without  infla- 
tion, and  will  also  significantly  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  I  again.  Invite  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  join  as  cosponsors  of  the  Income 
and  Jobs  Action  Act,  H.R.  1398.  Let 
your  constituents  know  that  you  con- 
sider unemployment  a  top  priority.  To 
cosponsor,  contact  me  personally  or 
call  me  in  my  office  on.  225-4372.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  is  attached. 


AHACHMENT-UNEMPIOYMENT  DEFICITS  1979-85 

(DoHar  amoufiti  in  Miom] 
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■  Unemployment  as  reduced  over  five  year  priod  to  4%  as  ir«idated  in  Hmikim.Huinpliny  Full  Emptoyinmt  and  BalMoed  Grwili  Act  id  1978. 
'  Difference  tietimen  actual  unemployment  rate  and  assumed  H-H  levels. 

•  Unemployment  deficit  at  (40  billion  per  IS  unemptoyment  (current  estimate  of  Coniressional  Bud|el  OtllM). 

*  Inner  unemployment  deficit,  estimated  at  $25  billion  per  IS  i 


Note-Increase  in  national  debt,  1979-1985:  5993  7  billion  Unemploymont  deficits  as  percent  of  abOM:  Hi|li  ($868  biioii)  87%.  law  ($543  bHon):  SSH. 


H.R.  1398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHO|tT  TITLI 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1985". 

TBI  RIORT  TO  BAXM  A  LIVIlfO 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Every  adult  American  able  and 
willing  to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work 
has  the  right  to  a  free  choice  among  oppor- 
tunities for  useful,  productive  and  fulfilling 
paid  employment  (part-  or  full-time)  at 
decent  wages  or  for  self -employment. 

(b)  All  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
commissions  shall  plan  and  carry  out  their 
policies,  programs,  projects,  and  budgets  in 
a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  conditions  under  which 
all  adult  Americans  may  freely  exercise  this 
right. 

(c>  Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
nor  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
commission  may  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
mote recession,  stagnation,  or  Involuntary 
unemployment  as  a  means  of  reducing 
wages  and  salaries  or  inflation. 


THX  RIOMT  TO  Alf  ADEQUATE  STANDARD  Ot 
UVtNO  or  AKEXICAIfS  UNABLE  TO  WORK  FOR 
PAY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Every  adult  American  unable  to 
work  for  pay  has  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  that  rises  with  Increases 
in  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  socie- 
ty. 

(b)  No  adult  American  shall  be  judged 
unable  to  work  merely  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  suitable  paid  employment  op- 
portunities at  a  given  time  or  place  or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  previous  employment. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  such  opportunities 
and  until  such  opportunities  can  be  provid- 
ed under  section  3.  an  adult  American  able 
and  willing  to  work  for  pay  shall  be  provid- 
ed with  whatever  Income  Is  required  to 
maintain  a  moderate  level  of  living,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

CONVERSION  TO  EXFANSINO  CIVILIAN  SECTORS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  first  annual  message  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  Include  specific  propos- 
als for  a  Conversion  Planning  Fund,  to  be 
administered  by  such  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine. 


(b)  The  purpose  of  such  Fund  shall  be  to 
promote  short-  and  long-term  plans  for 
coping  with  declines  In  civilian  or  military 
activities  by  developing  specific  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  projecu  (Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  feasibility  studies,  education,  training 
on  the  Job.  and  inducements  for  whatever 
increased  labor  mobility  may  be  necessary 
and  desirable)  for  the  expansion  of  econom- 
ic activities  in  sectors  where  additional  or 
improved  goods  or  services  are  needed. 

(c)  In  addition  to  such  other  funds  as  may 
be  authorized,  such  Fund  shall  include  no 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  military  purposes  during  each  sub- 
sequent year. 

LOCALLY  SASES  OVERALL  PLANNING 

Sec,  5.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter 
in  each  annual  economic  report  and  budget 
message,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  staged  program  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  rights  set  forth  in 
sections  2  and  3  may  be  fully  and  freely  en- 
Joyed  and  to  set  forth  how  the  Fund  created 
by  section  4  may  be  most  productively  used. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent or  counterbalance  undue  concentration 
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of  Federal  or  coriwrate  power  by  fostering 
recovery  and  full  employment  planning  by— 

(1)  town,  city,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  agricultui  A  areas  of  the  country; 

(2)  small  and  large  business  enterprises: 
labor  organizations  and  trade  unions;  the 
unemployed;  nonprofit,  voluntary,  and  co- 
operative organizations  (including  neighbor- 
hood, tenant  and  home  owners'  associations 
and  corporations);  women;  and  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities; 

(3)  broad-based  local  partnerships  in 
which  the  groups  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  cooperate— 

(A)  to  assess  unmet  needs  in  their  areas, 
including  the  need  for  voluntary  leisure  as 
well  as  for  goods,  services,  adequate  income, 
employment  at  good  wages,  and  volunteer 
activities; 

(B)  to  survey  the  supply  of  labor  resources 
and  of  managerial,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal skills  that  might  be  used  in  meeting  such 
needs; 

(C)  to  analyze  the  potential  for  obtaining 
necessary  funds  from  various  combinations 
of  private  and  public  sources  without  undue 
reliance  on  Federal  funding; 

(D)  to  develop  goals  for  the  future 
(through  the  year  2000)  of  their  area;  and 

(E)  in  the  light  of  the  activities  conducted 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D),  to 
initiate  high  priority  action  projects  that 
attain  prompt  progress  toward  such  goals 
through  both  private  and  public  agencies 
and  market  and  non-market  processes. 

(c)  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
mote conditions  for  more  self -empowerment 
by  people  victimized  by  discrimination  in 
hiring,  training,  wages,  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
fits, or  promotion  on  the  basis  of  prejudice 
concerning  race,  ethnic  background,  gender, 
age.  religion,  station  in  life,  political  or 
sexual  orientation,  or  personal  disability. 

(d)  Such  program  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  general  and  specific  poli- 
cies and  projects  designed— 

(1)  to  provide  quick  action  through  reduc- 
tions in  real  and  nominal  interest  rates,  vol- 
untary work-sharing  arrangements,  and  a 
program  of  private  and  public  works  and 
services  to  use  the  abilities  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  repairing  and  improving  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  of  private  industry, 
public  facilities,  human  services,  and  natu- 
ral resources; 

(2)  to  provide  improved  Federal  incentives 
for  small  and  large  business  enterprises; 
labor  organizations  and  trade  unions;  the 
unemployed;  and  non-profit,  voluntary,  and 
cooperative  organizations  (including  neigh- 
borhood, tenant,  and  home  owners'  associa- 
tions and  corporations),  with  the  receipt  of 
any  Federal  incentives  by  larger  corpora- 
tions conditioned  on  their  performance  in 
living  up  to  well-defined  standards  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility,  including  the  obligation 
regularly  to  certify  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulations  governing  working  condi- 
tions, labor  relations,  affirmative  action,  en- 
vironmental protection,  taxation,  election 
contributions,  and  bribery  at  home  or 
abroad; 

(3)  to  provide  for  Federal  grants  to  pro- 
mote creative  initiatives  by  local  and  State 
governments  and  their  agencies  in  planning 
and  budgeting  for  genuine  recovery  and  a 
full  employment  society; 

(4)  to  promote  staged  reductions  in  paid 
working  time  by  reducing  the  average  work 
week  in  manufacturing  to  no  more  than  35 
hours  without  any  corresponding  loss  in 
weekly  wages; 


(5)  to  vastly  increase  the  opportunities  for 
voluntary  part-time  employment  with  full 
fringe  benefits; 

(6)  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
needed  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  Increased 
unemployment  caused  by  the  increased  use 
of  technology; 

(7)  to  provide  for  vastly  improved  educa- 
tion, training,  and  retraining  of  managers, 
technicians,  the  employed,  and  the  unem- 
ployed; 

(8)  to  prevent  plant  closings  through  all 
feasible  means  (including  conversion  to 
other  forms  of  production  and  ownership) 
and  provide  standards  (including  measures 
such  as  appropriate  advance  notice,  termi- 
nation payments,  and  extension  of  health 
benefits)  for  any  corporation  planning  to 
close,  substantially  reduce,  or  relocate  its 
operations; 

(9)  to  promote  conversion  from  military  to 
civilian  production;  and 

(10)  to  control  inflation. 

I MPLEMENT  ATIOR 

Sex.  6.  (a)  As  part  of  the  annual  program 
developed  by  the  President  under  section  5, 
the  President  shall  transmit  in  the  annual 
economic  report  to  Congress  a  short-  and 
long-range  schedule  for  implementing  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  implementation  schedule  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  reductions  in  the  military  budget; 

(2)  recommendations  for  increased  reve- 
nues through  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  wasteful  tax  expenditures  and  other  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws; 

(3)  reduction  in  interest  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt  by  reductions  in  both  real  and 
nominal  interest  rates  and  Federal  deficits; 

(4)  recommendations  for  the  appropriate 
use  and  direction  of  public  and  private  pen- 
sion funds;  and 

(5)  the  creation  or  promotion  of  private 
and  public  development  banks,  particularly 
in  neighborhoods  and  other  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  poverty. 

(c)  The  implementation  schedule  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  educational  activities 
within  each  State  on  locally-based  overall 
planning,  with  special  attention  to  educa- 
tional processes  that  promote  and  use  the 
creative  abilities  of  small,  medium,  and 
large  business,  of  labor  organizations  and 
the  unemployed,  and  of  nonprofit  voluntary 
and  cooperative  organizations;  and 

(2)  timetables  for  developing  the  condi- 
tions for  progress  in  attaining  the  policy 
goals  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  outlays  proposed  by  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
shall  be  presented  in  terms  not  only  of  gross 
outlays  but  also  of  net  outlays,  computed 
with  a  full  estimation  of  any  immediate 
impact  additional  employment  may  have 
in- 

(1)  reducing  outlays  by  reducing  the 
number  of  people  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  public  assistance,  and  other 
transfer  payments  (without  necessarily  In- 
cluding reduced  outlays  resulting  from  im- 
provements in  public  health  and  safety); 
and 

(2)  increasing  tax  receipts  as  a  result  of 
more  individuals  earning  income  subject  to 
social  security  and  income  taxes  and  more 
business  enterprises,  particularly  small  busi- 
ness, earning  the  larger,  more  stable,  and 
less  subsidized  total  profits  possible  under 
conditions  of  full  employment. 


HlGHLICHTS  or  TRZ  IRCOUE  AND  JOBS  ACTION 
Act  of  1985,  H.R.  1398 

The  purpose  ■  of  this  bill  is  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

It  does  this  by  establishing  in  law  an  over- 
all economic  policy  and  mandating  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  implementation. 

The  policy  is  to  recognize  at  long  last:  The 
right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  the  right 
to  an  adequate  income  for  adults  unable  to 
earn  a  living  through  paid  employment. 

The  mandate  is  for  Presidential  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  a  detailed  program  for 
full  employment  without  inflation.* 

One  element  in  the  program  would  be  In- 
centives for  planned  conversion  from  areas 
of  declining  employment  (civilian  or  mili- 
tary) to  those  where  expansion  is  needed. 

More  significantly,  the  bill  mandates  the 
submission  of  specific  proposals  to  lower  in- 
terest rates,  shorten  hours  of  work,  improve 
education  and  training,  and  provide  for 
needed  public  and  private  works.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  cooperative  plarming  by  all  pri- 
vate sectors,  by  all  levels  of  Ooverrunent, 
and  through  use  of  both  market  and  non- 
market  processes.  Incentives  are  mandated 
for  bold  new  local  Initiatives  that  would 
help  prevent  undue  concentration  of  Feder- 
al or  corporate  power. 

Provision  Is  made  for  short-  and  long-term 
implementation  schedules  that  include  edu- 
cational activities  and  all  the  States  and  im- 
proved methods  of  calculating  Federal  out- 
lays. 

The  presentation  of  such  a  program  would 
be  a  productive  starting  point  for  action  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  budget 
committees  and  the  many  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Its  presentation  would  by  itself  give  hope 
to  those  in  the  country's  many  areas  of  local 
recession  and  depression.  Action  on  this  bill 
with  whatever  improvements  the  Congress 
may  determine  could  be  a  major  step  toward 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

Serious  attention  to  this  bill  would  by 
itself  promote  more  confidence  by  the  many 
business  people  who  now  assume  that  noth- 
ing is  going  to  be  done  to  prevent  a  future 
recession  that  could  be  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  1981-82  recession. 

Summary,  "The  Income  and  Jobs  Action 
Act  or  1985,"  H.R.  1398 

This  bill  has  six  sections.  It  begins  with  a 
short  title  and  statement  of  two  fundamen- 
tal rights:  The  right  to  earn  a  decent  living 
and  the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  Americans  unable  to  work  for  pay. 
This  is  followed  by  sections  on  conversion  to 
expanding  civilian  sectors,  locally  based 
overall  planning  and  implementation.  These 
would  create  conditions  under  which  the 
two  rights  may  be  freely  exercised. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  "THE  INCOME  AND 
JOBS  ACTION  ACT  OF  1985" 

This  is  an  "action"  Eu:t  because  it  can  tie 
used  to  inspire  constructive  activity 
throughout  the  country  to: 

(1)  Get  a  President  and  a  Congress  com- 
mitted to  work  together  for  genuine  and 
substainable  recovery  based  on  good  Jobs 
and  income;  and 


■  fLR.  1398  was  formally  introduced  and  dlaciused 
on  Wednesday,  March  6.  1985.  See  pages  H-1068  to 
H-1078  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

•This  mandate  builds  on— and  improves  upon— 
the  "Employment  Act  of  1946"  and  the  "Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  19TS." 
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(2)  Prepare  a  full  package  of  all  the  many 
measures— both  private  and  public,  local 
and  State  as  well  as  national— required  to 
carry  out  the  act's  alms. 

Why  "income"  before  "jobs"?  Income 
from  a  good  job  at  decent  wages  Is  personal- 
ly and  socially  preferable  to  income  from 
transfer  payments.  But.  If  jobs  at  decent 
wages  are  not  available,  then  adequate 
income  must  \ie  provided. 

The  long  title  refers  to  a  full  employment 
society  rather  than  economy.  This  stresses 
the  social,  ethical,  moral  and  political- as 
well  as  economic— aspects  of  Income-job 
planning  and  action. 

SECTION  a.  THE  RIGHT  TO  EARN  A  LIVING 

"Sec.  2(a).  Every  adult  American  able  and 
willing  to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work 
has  the  right  to  a  free  choice  among  oppor- 
tunities for  useful,  productive  and  fulfilling 
paid  employment  (full  or  part-time)  at 
decent  wages  for  self -employment." 

This  commitment  reformulates  for  the 
1980'8  Franklin  Roosevelt's  "right  to  a 
useful  paid  employment  at  fair  rates  of  com- 
pensation" in  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Act 
of  1978. 

The  next  section,  2(b),  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  work  together  to  attain  and 
maintain  "conditions  under  which  all  adult 
Americans  may  freely  exercise  this  right". 

Subsection  2(c)  is  a  commitment  needed 
today  which  provides  that  "Neither  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  nor  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  commission  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  promote  recessions  stag- 
nation, or  involuntary  unemployment  as  a 
means  of  reducing  wages  and  salaries  or  in- 
flation." 

SECTION  3.  THE  RIGHT  OF  THOSE  UNABLE  TO 
WORK  FOR  PAY 

"Sec.  3(a)  Every  adult  American  unable  to 
work  for  pay  has  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  that  raises  with  Increases 
in  the  wealth  and  productivity  of  the  socie- 
ty." 

This  principle  is  already  embodied  In  un- 
employment compensation,  public  assist- 
ance, food  stamps,  rent  subsidies,  and  other 
transfer  payments  to  the  poor— but  in  dis- 
torted form. 

Subsection  3(b)  clarifies  this  dangerous 
misunderstanding.  Distortion  one:  Many  re- 
cipients are  now  regarded  "unemployable" 
even  though  they  are  or  would  be  employ- 
able if  certain  minimum  conditions— decent 
job  opportunities  (including  part-time), 
child  day  care,  relevant  job  training  or  edu- 
cation, etc— were  met. 

Subsection  3(c)  clarifies  the  Income 
amount.  Distortion  2:  The  income  received 
in  transfer  payments  is  often  inadequate. 
This  subsection,  therefore,  mandates  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics"  .  .  .  moder- 
ate level  of  living." 

SECTION  4.  CONVERSION  TO  EXPANDING 
CIVILIAN  SECTORS 

Sec.  4(a)  creates  a  conversion  planning 
fund,  "...  to  be  administered  by  such  agen- 
cies as  the  President  shall  determine."  and 
mandates  that  the  President  ".  .  .  sjjall  In- 
clude specific  proposals"  for  the  administra- 
tion of  conversion  planning  beginning  In  the 
first  annual  message  to  Congress  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Sec.  4(b)  provides  that  this  office  will 
"promote  short-  and  long-term  plans  for 
coping  with  declines  in  civilian  or  military 
activities." 

This  office  wiU  promote  conversion:  (a) 
from  military  to  civilian,  and  (b)  from  civil- 
ian sectors  (auto,  steel,  aerospace  and  many 


other  industries  in  which  employment  has 
been  or  will  be  declining  because  of  labor 
displacing  technologies,  high  interest  rates 
and  Third  World  austerity,  to  areas  of 
needed  civilian  expansion. 

SECTION  8.  LOCALLY  BASED  OVERALL  PLANNING 

This  section  provides  for  President-Con- 
gress cooperation  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting a  staged  program  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  previous  sections.  This  Is  to  be 
done  in  a  manner  "designed  to  prevent  or 
counterbalance  any  undue  concentration  of 
Federal  or  corporate  power."  The  Govern- 
ment win  actively  foster  non-Federal  plan- 
ning for  sustainable  recovery  and  full  em- 
ployment: 

Sec.  5(b)(1).  Town.  city,  county,  and  State 
governments  and  their  agencies  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  agricultural  areas  of  the 
country; 

Sec.  5(b)(2).  Small  and  large  business  en- 
terprises, labor  organizations  and  trade 
unions,  the  unemployment,  nonprofit,  vol- 
untary and  cooperative  organizations  (in- 
cluding neighborhood,  tenant  and  home 
owners  associations  and  corporations), 
women,  and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

This  means  Inclusive,  rather  than  exclu- 
sive, partnerships  locally  and  nationally. 

Subsection  5(b)(3)  explains  how  the  local- 
ly based  overall  planning  works  and  states 
what  kinds  of  things  local  people  should  be 
doing. 

Subsection  5(d)  describes  Improved  Feder- 
al Incentives  (guarantees,  loans  contracts, 
tax  deductions,  etc.)  would  be  provided  for 
all  organization  listed  in  subsection  5(b)(1) 
and  (2).  Incentives  for  larger  corporations 
would  be  conditioned  on  "their  living  up  to 
well-defined  standards  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility". Thus,  appropriate  advance  notice, 
termination  payments,  etc.,  may  have  re- 
quired of  a  company  before  It  decides  to 
"close,  substantially  reduce,  or  relocate  Its 
operations". 

Longer-range  measures  Include  (1)  the  ex- 
pansion of  voluntary  part-time  employment 
with  fringe  benefits.  (2)  staged  reductions  In 
paid  working  time  (with  the  average  work 
week  in  nmnufacturing  cut  to  35  hours) 
with  no  corresponding  loss  in  wages,  (3) 
other  steps  to  cope  with  technological  un- 
employment, etc. 

SECTION  6.  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  program  mandated  In  this  bill  would 
be  financed  by  an  amount  no  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
military  purposes  but  also  by  such  larger  re- 
source shifts  as  (1)  reductions  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  Itself.  (2)  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  tax  loopholes.  (3)  reducing 
both  real  and  normal  interest  rates,  and  (4) 
the  more  appropriate  use  and  direction  of 
the  enormous  sums  in  public  and  private 
funds,  etc. 

The  implementation  schedule  shall  in- 
clude the  promotion  of  educational  activi- 
ties within  each  State  and  timetables  for  at- 
taining policy  goals  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  permit- 
ting me  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
long  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those 


who  have  sought  a  rational  and  com- 
passionate employment  policy  in  this 
country.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
setting  aside  this  time  for  us  today. 
For  as  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
1987  budget,  there  is  no  better  time 
than  today  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  comprehensive  planning  if 
we  are  to  ever  achieve  full  employ- 
ment in  the  country. 

It  has  been  more  than  7  years  now 
since  Humphrey-Hawkins  was  en- 
acted. Humphrey-Hawkins  established 
as  national  policy  the  goal  of  3  percent 
or  less  unemployment  by  1986,  and  It 
provided  for  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated economic,  budget  and  mone- 
tary policy  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  we  will 
make  important  budget  decisions.  As 
we  begin  our  deliberations,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  budget  does  not 
merely  determine  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  also  the  major  tool  we  have 
for  meeting  our  national  needs  and 
priorities.  The  decisions  we  make 
during  the  next  few  days  will  affect 
the  economic  course  of  countless 
Americans. 

No  function  of  the  Budget  is  more 
important  to  our  economic  future 
than  is  education.  Education  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future,  and  an  invest- 
ment In  full  employment.  Without 
adequate  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams, full  employment  would  not  be 
possible. 

In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik,  the  first  manmade  satellite  to 
orbit  the  Earth.  The  National  Security 
Implications  of  the  Soviets  beating  us 
to  space  spurred  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  education  that 
fueled  the  greatest  revolution  of 
knowledge  and  learning  to  our  Na- 
tion's history;  1957  was  proclaimed  the 
international  geophysical  year,  and 
students  all  over  the  country  studied 
advanced  courses  in  mathematics  and 
science. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a 
crisis  which  equals  the  so-called  space 
gap  of  the  1950's: 

Our  existing  industries  are  maturing 
and  seeking  new,  more  modem  manu- 
facturing processes; 

New,  high-technology  industries  are 
emerging  everyday,  requiring  a  techni- 
cally skilled  work  force;  and 

International  competition,  often 
taking  unfair  advantage,  is  claiming 
more  and  more  American  Jobs  for  for- 
eign countries. 

One  would  think  that  at  a  time  like 
this,  we  would  be  dramatically  increas- 
ing the  Federal  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, as  we  did  in  1957. 

But  instead,  we  have  been  asked  to 
severely  cutback  Federal  support  for 
education. 

Since  1981,  we  have  cut  Federal  sup- 
port for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  40  percent. 
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And  in  its  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
proposal,  this  administration  asked  us 
to  make  a  1-year  cut  in  all  education 
programs  of  $2.3  billion,  or  17  percent. 

This  request  included  a  proposal  to 
cut  vocational  education  spending  by 
50  percent  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion spending  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

We  can  ill  afford  such  a  diminished 
investment  in  our  children,  who  are 
enrolled  in  elementary  schools: 

In  our  young  adults,  who  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  anchored  by  a  college 
education; 

In  our  young,  who  are  interested  in 
the  trades; 

In  our  disadvantaged  youth,  who 
need  a  headstart  amd  adequate  follow- 
through  to  escape  the  cycle  of  pover- 
ty: 

In  our  gifted  and  talented,  who  need 
the  challenge  of  special  curricula;  and 

In  our  mature  workers  who  need  to 
upgrade  skills  in  order  to  compete  in  a 
changing  work  force. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  vote  on  a  budget 
resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution  produced  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  has  rejected 
the  administration's  shortsighted  pro- 
posal to  slash  education  spending.  In- 
stead, it  maintains  current  services  for 
education  programs.  It  protects  Ameri- 
ca's students  from  further  cuts  in  edu- 
cation, and  to  that  extent.  I  am 
pleased. 

However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
by  merely  maintaining  current  serv- 
ices, we  are  not  addressing  many  of 
the  urgent  educational  needs  which 
have  caused  imemployment  levels  to 
swell  above  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1978. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said. 
"The  school  is  the  last  expenditure 
upon  which  America  should  be  willing 
to  economize." 

His  words  of  warning,  issued  dxiring 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recognized,  as  must  we. 
that  our  Nation's  future  depends  on 
out  annual  investment  in  education  to 
prepare  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  someday  take  the  place  of 
today's  teachers,  autoworkers.  doctors, 
and  astronauts. 

We  must  recognize  not  only  the  cost 
of  education  programs,  but  also  their 
value.  To  do  less  would  set  our  great 
coimtry  down  a  course  of  false  econo- 
mies—a course  which  we  can  ill  afford. 

I  commend  Chairman  Hawkins,  who 
has  long  championed  the  unemployed, 
for  recognizing  the  role  education 
plays  in  bringing  about  full  employ- 
ment. 

D  1455 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity during  this  periodic  review  of 
longer  range  issues  to  talk  about  one 
of  the  great  areas  of  unmet  needs  in 
America,  and  that  is  job  training  and 
retraining. 

Today,  we  have  an  economic  picture 
that  some  people  describe  as  on  an 
upward  trend.  But  we  have  beneath 
that  trendline.  and  it  is  very  arguable 
indeed,  some  very,  very  hidden  unmet 
needs  and  some  of  them  are  not  so 
hidden.  They  are  some  deep  threats  to 
the  future  economic  security  of  this 
country. 

One  of  those  relates  to  the  area  of 
training  and  retraining.  We  have 
today  various  groupings  of  people  who 
are  very  much  in  need  of  training  and 
retraining.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
dislocated  workers.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  changing  technology. 
The  indication  is  that  this  trend  is 
going  to  not  only  continue,  but  is 
going  to  deepen. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
for  example,  in  the  auto  industry 
alone  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
changing  technology  and  because  of 
international  competition,  often 
unfair  international  competition. 

Where  are  these  people  going  to  go 
for  their  next  job?  What  is  going  to 
happen  and  what  has  happened  to 
these  people?  Then,  there  is  another 
grouping  within  our  society.  Those 
who  have  never  really  been  within  the 
workflow.  We  have  read  the  statistics. 
Reports  give  varying  figures  for  exam- 
ple about  illiteracy  in  America.  But 
whether  it  is  20  or  25  percent,  what- 
ever the  figure  is,  we  know  that  today 
there  are  within  this  country  tens  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity,  the  real  opportunity, 
to  create  for  themselves  and  have  cre- 
ated a  state  of  literacy. 

Tens  of  millions  who  cannot  read 
help-wanted  signs,  let  alone  reading 
the  details  of  what  the  jobs  might 
entail.  We  know  what  the  dropout 
rates  are  in  many  places  within  Amer- 
ica. In  many  inner-city  schools  those 
dropout  rates  exceed  50  percent.  We 
know  that  one  in  four  high  school 
freshman  today  will  not  graduate. 

So  we  have,  in  a  word,  these  tremen- 
dous needs  for  our  education  system 
and  these  tremendous  demands,  these 
compelling  demands,  for  people  to  re- 
ceive training  and  retraining  after 
they  have  entered  the  work  force.  For 
my  generation  the  assumption  was 
that  for  most  they  would  enter  em- 
ployment and  be  there  through  their 
work  lives.  That  has  changed;  today, 
people,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  average, 
will  change  jobs  four  or  five  times. 


We  have  in  a  word  these  needs.  We 
also  have  some  know-how  as  to  what 
to  do  about  these  needs.  We  do  not 
have  all  the  answers,  but  we  have 
some  of  the  answers.  We  know  that 
there  has  been  some  success  with  job 
training  programs.  We  know  there  has 
been  success  with  intensive  education 
programs.  We  know  there  has  been 
success  in  partnerships  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  in  terms  of 
training  and  retraining. 

What  debate  and  discussion  today, 
more  than  anything  else,  are  supposed 
to  do,  is  to  put  the  spotlight  on  the 
unmet  needs  of  America.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  for  his  role  from 
the  very  beginning  in  turning  the 
focus  for  just  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
wish  it  were  more,  on  the  unmet 
needs. 

America  is  going  to  have  to  face  up. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  confront  our 
new  horizons  of  needs  for  training  and 
retraining.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  this  area.  Like  many  others  on 
our  side,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  some 
on  the  other  side,  we  intend  to  work 
with  them  to  make  a  reality  out  of  the 
promise  of  America. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDLiNG]  whether  or 
not  we  could  borrow  5  minutes?  We 
have  one  remaining  speaker  on  this 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey],  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  think  we  have 
10  minutes  left,  and  is  it  possible  that 
we  could  borrow  the  5  minutes  from 
the  other  side  so  that  Mr.  Obey  would 
have  a  total  of  15  minutes? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
courtesy  in  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  think  the  House 
knows,  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  re- 
quires that  each  year  debate  on  the 
budget  begin  with  an  examination  of 
the  economic  policies  which  are  sup- 
posed to  underlie  the  various  budgets 
imder  consideration  by  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  those 
economic  considerations  here  this 
afternoon. 

In  1981.  this  Congress  made  some 
crucial  decisions  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  essential- 
ly decided  that  we  were  going  to 
double  military  spending  at  the  same 
time  that  we  were  going  to  be  cutting 
our  revenue  base  by  $750  billion  over  a 
5-year  period. 

It  doubled  that  military  spending  be- 
cause we  had  been  told  that  for  the 


previous  decade  the  Soviet  Union  had 
increased  its  military  spending  by 
about  8  to  10  percent  above  the  infla- 
tion rate. 

A  strange  thing,  however,  the  CIA 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
came  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee about  a  month  ago,  and  they 
said.  "Boys  and  girls,  we  were  wrong." 

This  is  not  Dave  Obey's  CIA  and 
this  is  not  Dave  Obey's  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  talking:  this  is  Ronald 
Reagan's  CIA  and  Ronald  Reagan's 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
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What  they  told  us  in  the  hearing 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  es- 
timate for  the  past  10  years  had  in- 
creased their  military  budget  after  in- 
flation not  by  the  8  or  10  percent  a 
year,  as  we  had  been  told  before  that 
time,  but  by  2  percent  a  year.  We  were 
told  that  in  terms  of  military  procure- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  had  increased 
its  budget  by  roughly  1  percent  a  year, 
most  of  which  went  to  Afghanistan. 

What  that  means  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  modernize  their 
military  operations  within  the  context 
of  a  virtual  freeze.  I  think  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves  why  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  coun- 
try. Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
United  States,  with  the  greatest  tech- 
nological advantage  in  the  world,  to 
accomplish  military  modernization 
within  the  context  of  a  spending 
freeze,  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  done?  I 
would  certainly  think  that  that  would 
not  be  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  that  this 
budget  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  today  helps  us  to 
achieve  that  by  being  very  tight  on 
that  side. 

The  second  thing  that  we  did  in 
1981,  as  I  said,  was  to  make  some  judg- 
ments about  what  ought  to  happen  by 
way  of  supplyside  economics.  We  were 
told  that  if  we  passed  the  President's 
package  in  1981,  we  would  see  greater 
growth  than  we  had  seen  in  the  past, 
that  we  would  see  greater  productivi- 
ty, that  we  would  see  greater  savings 
and  investment,  and  that  we  would  see 
a  balanced  budget. 

We  now  have  the  verdict  on  those 
four  measurements,  and  in  fact  eco- 
nomic growth,  while  it  is  certainly 
better  now  than  it  has  been  for  the 
first  3  years  of  this  administration,  for 
the  5  years  during  which  we  have  been 
practicing  supplyside  economics  has 
been  slower  than  in  any  other  5-year 
period  since  World  War  II  except  for 
one  short  period. 

We  also,  I  think,  can  see  clearly  now 
that  over  the  last  5  years  of  the  econo- 
my had  grown  at  the  same  rate  that  it 
grew  on  average  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  1980,  that  our  econ- 
omy would  today  be  producing  $175 
billion  more  than  it  is  now  producing. 


We  also  see  that  productivity  growth 
rather  than  having  increased,  has  de- 
clined over  the  last  5  years.  That  is 
not  just  the  fault  of  this  administra- 
tion, that  has  been  a  continuing  prob- 
lem in  this  economy  really  since  the 
sixties. 

We  also  see  that  personal  savings, 
rather  than  going  up,  as  we  were  told 
would  happen  if  we  passed  the  supply- 
side  approach,  are  at  an  aU-time  low  in 
the  economy,  which  ought  to  give  us 
pause  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  future  ability  of  this 
country  to  invest. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  we  did  not 
have  a  worry  about  deficits,  because 
after  all  we  owed  that  money  to  our- 
selves, to  our  American  citizens.  The 
problem,  however,  is  that  because  this 
country  has  financed  its  deficits  over 
the  last  5  years  by  borrowing  from 
abroad,  we  have  gone  in  5  short  years 
from  being  one  of  the  major  black-ink 
countries  in  the  world  in  terms  of  our 
trade  deficit  to  being  the  largest 
debtor  Nation  in  the  world.  That  also 
raises  serious  problems  in  terms  of  the 
long-term  ability  of  this  country  to 
grow,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  paying  that  money  back  across  the 
waters,  and  that  is  going  to  shrink  our 
ability  to  grow. 

What  it  means  for  the  future  is  that 
we  have  systematically  in  our  budget 
been  disinvesting  in  the  one  portion  of 
the  economy  that  helps  us  to  grow  as 
a  nation,  and  this  chart,  I  think,  dem- 
onstrates what  I  mean.  I  have  used  it 
on  the  floor  a  number  of  times  before, 
I  know. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  this  chart,  the 
blue  piece  represents  what  we  were 
spending  in  1980  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. We  were  spending  about  37 
cents  out  of  every  budget  dollar  for 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
in  1980.  Under  the  President's  budget 
today  we  would  still  be  spending  37 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  However,  we 
were  spending  approximately  25  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  on  military  and  for- 
eign operations  in  1980.  That  has 
grown  in  the  President's  request  for 
this  year  to  31  cents  on  the  dollar,  a 
more  than  25-percent  increase.  Be- 
cause this  military  budget  increase 
was  financed  largely  with  borrowed 
money,  what  we  are  paying  back  by 
way  of  interest  each  year  in  the 
budget  has  grown  from  9  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  in  1980  to  about  15  cents 
today. 

The  small  green  piece  on  this  chart 
represents  what  happens  to  those  in 
this  society  who  do  not  have  any  effec- 
tive lobbyists  and  who  do  not  have 
much  by  way  of  political  champions.  It 
represents  the  nonelderly  poor  in  this 
country,  and  what  has  happened  to 
them  is  that  since  1980  their  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  has  gone  down 
from  7  cents  on  the  dollar  to  5Vk  cents 
on  the  dollar  In  the  President's  budget 
today. 


That  means  that  the  remainder  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  the  black  piece 
which  you  see  here,  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately in  half,  from  21  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  1980  to  11  cents  on  the 
dollar  today.  That  is  the  portion  of 
the  budget  that  does  two  things.  It 
maintains  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
Government  by,  for  instance,  paying 
for  the  operation  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, drug  interdiction,  keeping  our  pris- 
ons functioning,  paying  for  the  IRS, 
the  EPA,  all  of  the  other  agencies  of 
Ooveniment. 

But  the  fundamental  thing  that  that 
portion  of  the  budget  does  is  to  invest 
In  our  future.  It  represents  everything 
that  we  invest  in  kids  by  way  of  educa- 
tion, everything  we  invest  in  workers 
by  way  of  training.  It  represents  every- 
thing we  invest  by  way  of  research, 
whether  it  is  medical  research  or 
whether  it  is  research  to  keep  us  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technological 
change,  so  that  we  can  remain  com- 
petitive in  international  markets.  It 
represents  everything  that  we  invest 
in  community  infrastructure  by  way  of 
highways  and  sewage-treatment 
plants,  and  all  of  the  things  that  make 
a  community  a  good  place  to  do  busi- 
ness and  enable  working  people  to 
make  a  decent  wage.  That  portion  of 
the  budget  under  the  President's 
budget  has  been  cut  approximately  in 
half  over  the  last  6  years. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  the 
budget  being  brought  to  the  House 
today  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  a  far  preferable  approach, 
because  while  it  has  reductions  in  vir- 
tually every  area  of  the  budget,  it  does 
not  have  this  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  investment  portion  of  the  budget 
which,  if  it  is  neglected,  will  result  in 
our  inability  to  compete  on  world  mar- 
kets over  the  next  15  and  20  years. 
And  if  we  cannot  compete  on  world 
markets,  It  indicates  a  tremendous  loss 
of  jobs  that  will  Inevitably  occur  over 
the  next  20  to  25  years. 

The  President's  budget  suggests  that 
we  ought  to  increase  military  spending 
by  about  $34  billion.  It  suggests  that 
we  ought  to  increase  foreign  aid  by 
about  $2  billion.  And  it  suggests  that 
we  partially  pay  for  that  by  reducing 
cancer  research  by  $80  million,  by  re- 
ducing heart  and  lung  research  by  $60 
million,  by  reducing  AIDS  research  by 
$30  million,  by  reducing  ail  medical  re- 
search by  $450  million  overall.  It  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  cut  by  25  per- 
cent the  educational  opportunity 
being  made  available  to  middle-class 
kids  to  go  on  to  school.  It  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  cut  $8  billion  out  of 
agriculture  and  $5  billion  out  of  trans- 
portation to  pay  for  that  $34  billion 
increase  in  military  spending  and  that 
$2  billion  increase  in  foreign  aid. 

Well,  I  do  not  think  that  those  are 
the  priorities  of  northern  Wisconsin,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  the  priorities  of 
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the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think    penditures  under  that  program  were    approximately  4.2  percent  of  our  gross 
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the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  think  that  we  ought  to  pass 
that  kind  of  a  budget. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has  made 
a  great  deal  lately  of  the  fact  that  for- 
eign aid  under  the  budget  resolution 
now  before  us  is  going  to  be  cut  sub- 
stantially below  the  administration  re- 
quest. I  say,  "You  bet."  I  congratulate 
the  Budget  Committee  for  recognizing 
that  if  we  have  to  make  tough  choices, 
we  had  better  pay  attention  to  our 
own  domestic  base  first. 

I  want  to  lay  out  what  the  facts  are 
in  foreign  aid,  because  one  of  the  hats 
I  wear  around  this  place,  in  addition  to 
being  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  is  to  chair  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. We  handle  the  foreign-aid  budget. 
I  told  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Janu- 
ary in  a  meeting  in  his  office,  and  I 
told  him  again  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  I  told  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  pay  for  an  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  assistance,  there  is 
no  way  that  they  could  expect  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  expansion  in  for- 
eign assistance. 

I  also  suggested  to  them  that  the 
country  will  not  tolerate  increasing 
foreign  aid  by  paying  for  it  by  gutting 
cancer  research,  gutting  educational 
opportunities,  squeezing  highways, 
and  squeezing  the  investment  portion 
of  the  budget  here  at  home. 

What  this  budget  does  is  to  make 
the  administration  face  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  refusal  to  make 
choices  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  the  nimibers  are 
in  foreign  aid  since  President  Reagan 
became  President.  In  1980  the  United 
States  provided  free  military  assist- 
ance to  six  countries  around  the  world. 
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Do  you  know  how  many  countries 
we  are  providing  free  military  assist- 
ance to  today?  It  is  38. 

The  President  is  requesting  in  his 
budget  a  46-percent  increase  in  low-in- 
terest military  loans  above  what  we 
were  providing  in  1980  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  power.  They  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  pass  a  foreign  aid 
budget  which  overall  contains  a  grant 
military  assistance  increase  of  800  per- 
cent. 

I  challenge  you  to  show  me  any 
other  program  here  at  home  which 
has  grown  at  anywhere  near  that  rate. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  responsible  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  condemn  the 
Congress  for  facing  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  simply  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  provide  for  his  wish  list  for  every 
embassy  in  the  world  or  for  foreign  aid 
program  in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  also  sug- 
gested that  somehow  this  Congress  is 
endangering  his  embassy  security  pro- 
gram. I  would  point  out  that  some 
very   legitimate   questions   about   ex- 


penditures under  that  program  were 
raised  on  this  floor  just  last  week  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  President's  own 
party,  and  I  agree  with  the  questions 
that  were  raised. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  the 
supplemental  which  we  passed  we  gave 
the  administration  the  oppportunity 
to  fund  that  embassy  security  pro- 
gram, but  we  required  that  it  not  be 
funded  by  adding  to  the  deficit.  We  re- 
quired that  it  be  funded  by  taking 
money  away  from  other  programs,  as 
it  should  be  under  Oramm-Rudman. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  other  points. 
One  of  the  additional  reasons  why  it  is 
essential  to  pass  this  budget  today  is 
because  we  need  to  reduce  that  deficit 
by  a  greater  amount  than  Gramm- 
Rudman  requires  if  we  are  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  avoid  sequestra- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  process. 

We  do  not  want  to  tell  the  country 
what  we  are  going  to  do  by  way  of  es- 
tablishing budget  levels  for  all  pro- 
grams in  the  Government  and  then 
have  to  come  back  in  here  again  in  Oc- 
tober and  tell  people,  "Sorry,  we 
guessed  wrong.  We've  got  to  do  it 
again." 

The  advantage  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  have  an  additional  (7 
billion  cushion.  The  deficit  in  this 
package  is  $7  billion  smaller  than  is  re- 
quired under  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  if  the 
economy  moves  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  terms  of  what  we  expect  on  reve- 
nues or  what  we  expect  by  way  of  ex- 
penditures, or  growth,  if  that  economy 
performs  in  a  way  that  varies  one  deci- 
mal point  from  our  expectations  at 
this  moment,  we  are  going  to  need 
that  cushion  to  avoid  absolute  chaos. 
That  is  why  it  was  the  responsible 
thing  to  do,  as  the  Budget  Committee 
has  done,  to  reduce  that  deficit  below 
the  amount  required  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  cushion. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point. 
We  are  often  told  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  their  allies  that  the  reason 
the  deficits  are  so  large  is  because  we 
are  continuing  to  spend  wildly  here  at 
home  on  domestic  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired  on  debate  on 
economic  goals  and  policies. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  for  him  to  continue. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  numbers  to 
put  in  perspective  what  we  are  spend- 
ing on  domestic  programs  in  compari- 
son to  other  programs  in  the  budget. 

In  1962,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  tells  us  that  we  were  devoting 


approximately  4.2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs.  That  increased  to 
about  5.8  percent  by  1980. 

Today  because  of  all  the  reductions 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  ledger,  we  are  providing  for 
domestic  discretionary  programs  to 
solve  some  of  the  social  problems  that 
we  have  known  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  programs  like  education  and  Job 
training  and  all  the  rest;  today  we  are 
providing  a  smaller  share  of  our  na- 
tional treasure  for  those  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs  than  we  were  pro- 
viding in  1962  before  we  ever  heard  of 
the  Great  Society  or  heard  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  plans,  before  we  decided  we 
had  a  serious  national  problem  which 
we  needed  to  address. 

If  we  just  leave  the  budget  on  auto- 
matic pilot,  if  we  do  not  make  one 
policy  change,  by  1990  the  share  of 
our  national  treasure  that  we  will  be 
devoting  to  those  same  domestic  pro- 
grams will  be  3.7  percent  of  the 
budget,  and  if  we  had  adopted  the 
President's  budget  we  would  be  seeing 
that  share  of  our  national  treasure, 
our  economic  product,  decline  to  2.7 
percent  of  the  budget,  which  would  be 
a  30-percent  reduction  since  1964 
when  we  decided  we  had  to  do  more, 
not  less,  to  deal  with  our  domestic 
social  problems. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  even  if  we  pass 
this  House  budget,  that  reduction  is 
only  going  to  be  slowed  down,  it  will 
not  be  stopped;  but  at  least  this  resolu- 
tion haiHhe  virtue  of  spreading  the 
pain  more  fairly.  It  has  the  virtue  of 
making  the  administration  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  want  to  continue 
to  expand  foreign  assistance,  if  they 
want  to  continue  to  expand  their  mili- 
tary budget,  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it  under  Gramm-Rudman 
processes  on  borrowed  money.  That  is 
the  major  reason  why  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  what 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  White- 
hurst]. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  for  a  few  moments  to  take 
us  back  to  1980,  the  last  year  that 
Harold  Brown  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  had  posture  hearings  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  early  that 
year  and  Mr.  Brown  was  a  witness. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  very  unhappy 
about  the  fact  that  we  were  not  get- 
ting enough  funding  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  our  military  forces. 
Oiu-  fliers  were  not  flying  enough.  The 
ships  were  not  steaming  enough.  We 
were  short  of  ammunition.  We  were 
short  of  spares. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
why  we  could  not  do  better  by  oper- 
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ation  and  maintenance,  and  he  uttered 
a  great  truth  that  morning.  He  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  WHITEHURST,  06cM  doesn't 
have  a  constituency." 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter 
through  the  committee  room;  but  I 
told  the  Secretary  that  I  thought  that 
he  had  spoken  a  truth  that  all  of  us 
needed  to  hear. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
1980.  American  forces  in  Europe  had 
ammunition  supplies  for  about  18 
days. 

Our  aviators  and  tactical  Air  Force 
were  flying  about  16  hours  a  month. 

Navy  filers  were  flying  under  20. 

We  were  cannibalizing  P-14's  in  Mir- 
amar,  CA.  to  keep  other  P-14's  flying. 

This  litany  could  go  on  and  on. 

Now.  what  we  did  in  1981  was  to  es- 
tablish a  Readiness  Subcommittee  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
provide  operation  and  maintenance  a 
constituency  which  It  did  not  have. 

We  also  did  something  else.  We  pro- 
vided adequate  O&M  funding  and  we 
have  spent  the  last  6  years  finally  get- 
ting our  readiness  up  to  a  level  that 
our  military  forces  today  can  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  ammunition  stocks  in  Europe 
now  stand  at  45  days,  not  18. 

Our  fighter  pilots  are  training  about 
20  hours  a  month  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  about  24  or  25  hours  a  month  in 
the  Navy. 

The  National  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Irwin,  CA.  is  being  used  to  its 
maximum. 

We  have  adequate  spares,  we  are 
ready. 

But  here  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  O&M  under  this  budget.  Steaming 
days  for  ships  will  be  reduced  from 
50.5  to  approximately  40  days  per 
quarter  for  deployed  ships  and  from 
29  to  22  days  for  nondeployed  ships. 

Navy  flying  hours  are  going  to  be 
down  to  20  hours  a  month.  Air  Force 
flying  hours  back  to  16  hours  a  month. 

We  will  defer  or  cancel  11  to  13  ship 
overhauls  of  37  that  are  scheduled. 

We  will  defer  or  cancel  approximate- 
ly 40  ships  from  restricted  availability. 

We  are  going  to  ground  approxi- 
mately 150  Navy  aircraft. 

We  are  going  to  seriously  reduce 
support  for  readiness  in  all  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  programs. 

Significant  reductions  will  occur  in 
all  areas  of  personnel  specialized  skill 
training. 

There  will  be  a  massive  cancellation 
and  reduction  in  scope  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  exercises. 

Very  critical  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion for  war  reserve  stocits  In  forward 
deployment  will  be  stored  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  rather  than 
shipped  overseas. 

Quality  of  life  programs  are  going  to 
decline. 

Commissary  hours  will  be  reduced. 

There  will  be  a  dramatic  reduction 
of  ROTC  scholarships. 


I  could  go  on  and  on.  That  is  the 
bottom  line  of  a  $285  billion  budget 
that  is  called  for  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  it.  I 
think  when  the  American  people  see 
what  we  are  doing  to  our  military 
forces  in  terms  of  depriving  those 
forces  of  those  readiness  requirements 
that  they  have,  they  are  going  to  call 
us  to  account. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  reject 
this  budget,  that  we  adopt  one  that  at 
least  permits  us  to  provide  these  basic 
needs. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leath],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Is  no  one  In  this  House 
that  I  have  greater  admiration  for 
than  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Bill  Whitehurst,  who 
was  just  in  the  well  here.  One  of  the 
great  losses  we  will  experience  is  when 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Bill 
Whitehurst.  goes  through  with  his 
scheduled  retirement. 

Certainly  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
with  the  statistics  that  he  gave  us.  be- 
cause I  know  that  they  are  accurate. 

But  let  me  remind  us  of  something 
that  Is  absolutely  key  to  this  debate.  I 
have  a  reputation  around  here  as 
being  one  who  is  very  concerned  about 
defense,  one  who  really  believed 
strongly  in  1981  that  we  had  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  that  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  after  the  Vietnam  years 
in  our  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
we  did  that  and  I  am  proud  of  having 
been  a  part  of  that. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind 
you  that  we  started  in  1981  with  out- 
lays in  defense  of  $154  billion. 

This  budget  resolution  In  1986.  5 
years  later,  will  have  outlays  of  $276.2 
billion. 

Now.  we  have  essentially  during  that 
5-year  period  fulfilled  what  David 
Stockman  said  back  at  the  very  begin- 
ning was  Cap  Weinberger's  plan  of 
$1.4  trillion  in  defense  in  5  years. 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  we  do  not 
need  more  than  the  figures  in  the 
budget  resolution?  No.  It  does  not 
mean  that  at  all.  but  that  is  not  really 
the  issue  here  and  the  reason  it  is  not 
the  issue  is  because  the  President,  pri- 
marily, refuses  to  admit  why  it  is  not 
the  issue.  It  is  not  the  Issue  because  we 
are  writing  this  budget  in  a  straltjack- 
et. 

This  institution  over  and  over  has 
said  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  growth  In  the  basic 
entitlement  programs,  particularly 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

We  cannot  do  anything  about  Inter- 

When  you  take  those  three  areas, 
you  have  just  consumed  45  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget. 


Now,  you  take  defense  on  top  of 
that,  which  consumes  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget,  and  you  are 
very  quickly  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
total  budget. 

Take  out  things  like  Administration 
of  Justice,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  some  of 
the  basic  entitlement  poverty  pro- 
grams that  we  have  to  take  out,  and 
you  are  very  quickly  down  to  about  10 
or  15  percent  of  the  budget  that  you 
are  trying  to  find  the  money  to  bal- 
ance this  deficit  problem  with,  and  we 
just  cannot  do  that. 

D  1530 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  some- 
thing else.  This  institution,  when  it  ad- 
mitted last  year  that  we  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  government,  meaning  us  and 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  did  not  have  the  will  to 
govern  the  country  by  making  the 
hard  decisions,  passed  ourselves  a  law, 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act,  which  says 
that  we  are  going  to  make  us  cut  that 
deficit  and  we  are  going  to  take  50  per- 
cent of  that  out  of  defense  and  50  per- 
cent of  that  out  of  domestic  programs. 

That  created  a  psyche  around  here, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  that  essen- 
tially half  this  deficit  problem  was 
going  to  be  solved  out  of  defense.  Look 
at  this  budget  resolution  and,  again,  I 
am  going  to  say  it  is  not  where  I  would 
like  It  to  be,  but  in  outlays  it  Is  only  $5 
billion  below  where  the  Senate  Is.  If 
you  take  the  3-year  totals  of  the  sav- 
ings in  this  budget  resolution,  you  are 
going  to  find  out  really,  and  I  hope  my 
friend,  Barbara  Boxer,  will  close  her 
ears  back  there,  and  some  of  the  liber- 
als, because  actually  we  are  taking  less 
than  a  50-percent  cut  In  the  3-year 
totals  in  the  budget  in  defense  than 
we  are  taking  in  the  domestic  side  of 
this  program. 

You  may  not  like  that  and  I  do  not 
like  that,  but  what  are  you  doing  to  do 
about  it?  Are  we  going  to  come  in  here 
and  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
not  only  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  to  solve  the 
problems,  but  we  are  going  to  start 
raising  taxes  around  here  so  we  can 
spend.  Well,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
something:  As  far  as  this  Member  is 
concerned,  raising  taxes  to  spend  on 
defense  is  just  as  bad  as  raising  taxes 
to  spend  on  domestic  programs. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
constraints  under  which  this  budget 
was  written,  and  if  we  do  that,  we  will 
find  it  Is  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe], 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  a 
budget  resolution  is  a  political  docu- 
ment. That  is  a  fair  conclusion.  One 
might  also  call  it  a  policy  document.  It 
is  a  blueprint  for  Congress  as  It  moves 
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on  to  the  next  step  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. It  establishes  our  overaU  direction 
and  national  priorities  as  they  relate 
to  programs  the  Government  has  es- 
tablished in  order  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  if  the  budget  is  going  to  be  help- 
ful to  Congress  in  establishing  policy, 
it  must  also  be  specific  enough  to  give 
guidance  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  cannot,  on  the  one  hand, 
talk  about  across-the-board  spending 
reductions  in  a  budget  program,  and 
say  at  the  same  time  that  all  programs 
will  be  kept  intact  with  no  reductions 
in  funding  or  service  delivery  levels.  It 
cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  the  committee's 
proposal  tries  to  be  in  too  many  in- 
stances. 

I  have  been  saying  since  I  came  to 
Congress— and  before— that  we  ought 
to  be  setting  budget  priorities  and  we 
ought  to  make  spending  reductions— 
not  tax  increases— to  reduce  our  defi- 
cits. In  that  sense,  my  criticism  is  bi- 
partisan; I  don't  agree  with  what  the 
other  body  did  in  raising  taxes,  and  I 
certainly  don't  agree  with  what  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposes  to 
do  in  raising  taxes.  A  tax  increase  is  a 
surrender  to  the  status  quo.  It  says  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  priorities  estab- 
lished by  previous  Congresses— and  we 
are  going  to  make  the  taxpayer  pay 
for  our  satisfaction. 

We'll  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
how  we  are  actually  going  to  reduce 
the  deficit  below  the  Granmi-Rudman 
target  set  for  fiscal  year  1987— $144 
billion.  And  we'll  hear  how  we  are 
going  to  fence  those  extra  revenues,  or 
set  them  aside,  to  actually  reduce  the 
deficit.  Well,  we  ought  to  know  that  is 
a  sham,  as  phony  as  a  "three  dollar" 
bill. 

We  had  a  good  lesson  in  just  how 
phony  that  is  last  week  when  we 
adopted  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl  that  increased  spending  by  $1.7 
billion.  Congress  can't  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  go  back  and  restore  funds  for 
programs  it  cut  earlier  or  that 
Gramm-Rudman  cut  through  the  se- 
questration process.  If  we  can't  exer- 
cise this  discipline  in  the  current  Con- 
gress, how  can  we  imagine  that  we  will 
be  able  to  bind  a  future  Congress? 

But  there  is  an  alternative,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  consider  it.  It  is  the 
substitute  put  forth  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It 
isn't  perfect.  I  don't  agree  with  every- 
thing that  is  in  it.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
more  responsible  approach  to  what  is 
necessarily  a  political  process. 

It  terminates  programs.  It  makes 
specific  reductions  in  other  areas  and 
directs  the  authorizing  committees  to 
make  the  appropriate  changes  in  those 
programs.  It  goes  a  lot  further  toward 
meeting  the  commitment  that  this 
Congress  made  just  months  ago  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense.  It 


doesn't  set  up  a  phony  "fiduciary"  ac- 
count to  be  set  aside  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  it  doesn't  raise  taxes.  It's  an 
honest  proposal.  I  hope  this  House 
will  give  it  serious  consideration. 

But  whatever  budget  resolution  we 
adopt  here  this  week,  let  us  remember 
that  this  process  is  more  than  a  niun- 
bers  game.  We  are— or  should  be— es- 
tablishing policy  that  better  serves  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

As  George  Washington  said  to  our 
predecessors,  "Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  wise  men  can  repair."  In  this 
case  a  budget  standard. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just 
a  second? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  the  issue  of 
taxes.  As  I  understand  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  there  is  the  revenue  enhance- 
ment that  the  President  had  of  an 
equal  amount.  They  are  equal,  as  I  un- 
derstand, to  that  which  the  President 
requested  and  that  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  proposed. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? Plus,  there  is  an  additional  $4  bil- 
lion or  some  odd  billion  dollars  in  the 
event  that  we  all  agreed  that  we  would 
pass  it.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing of  the  revenue  part  of  this 
budget? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are,  and  we  can  call  them 
revenue  enhancement  or  taxes,  but 
there  are  revenue  enhancements  and 
there  are  taxes  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  They  were 
called  user  fees  by  the  administration, 
some  $5.9  billion  of  revenues,  and  that 
is  what  the  committee  did  also;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  L  ck)  not  care  whether 
we  call  them  taxes  or  whether  we  call 
them  user  fees  or  revenue  enhance- 
ments, I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
raising  the  revenues  in  this  body.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  cutting  spending, 
and  that  has  been  my  position  all 
along. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  think 
that  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 
This  bill  does  not  propose  new  taxes  in 
the  same  way  that  other  budgets  have 
done  in  the  past.  All  this  does  is  reiter- 
ate what  the  President  called  a  user 
fee. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mysdCTuch  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  longer  than 
anyone  in  this  body  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
that  this  is  the  finest  budget  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  It  is  a  well-balanced  docu- 


ment. For  those  who  are  concerned 
about  domestic  programs,  there  is 
about  a  50-percent  cut  in  the  domestic 
area.  For  those  who  are  concerned 
about  defense,  there  is  about  a  SO-per- 
cent  cut  in  defense  programs. 

But  regardless  of  what  we  pass  to- 
morrow, there  has  to  be  an  enforce- 
ment procedure,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  just  a  few  moments  to  speak  to 
Members  about  this  enforcement  pro- 
cedure, as  chairman  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  at  this  time  to 
point  out  the  reconciliation  provisions 
that  are  included  in  this  proposed 
budget  plan  in  order  to  ensure  that  we 
achieve  the  deficit  reduction  assumed 
in  the  plan  and  avoid  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings-Mack  sequestration 
order. 

The  plan  includes  reconciliation  di- 
rectives to  11  House  committees  and  9 
Senate  committees  to  reduce  outlays 
by  $9.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$22.5  billion  over  3  years.  The  savings 
ordered  by  these  directives  would  be 
achieved  by  changing  entitlement 
laws,  increasing  user  fees,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  sale  of  certain  Federal 
assets.  These  directives  are  consistent 
with  reconciliation  practices  of  the 
last  few  years,  except  that  for  the  first 
time  a  committee  is  directed  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  loan  guarantees  provid- 
ed under  a  program  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  a  result  of  a  change  in  the 
Budget  Act  included  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings-Mack,  which  re- 
quires that  credit  programs  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  spending  pro- 
grams. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  resolution  reconciles  9 
Senate  and  13  House  committees  and 
assumes  reconciliation  outlay  reduc- 
tions of  $7,884  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $31,450  billion  over  3  years. 
The  Senate  resolution  also  contains 
reconciliation  directives  that  revenues 
be  increased  by  $11,312  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  by  $48,194  billion  over  3 
years. 

Neither  the  proposed  House  budget 
nor  the  Senate-passed  budget  recon- 
cile the  assumed  COLA  legislation 
which  would  allow  a  Social  Security 
COLA  if  the  cost-of-living  index  in- 
creases by  less  than  3  percent  this 
year. 

The  Senate  requires  committees  to 
respond  to  the  reconciliation  directives 
by  May  15,  while  the  proposed  House 
budget  requires  a  response  no  later 
than  June  5. 

There  may  be  several  questions  on 
your  mind  concerning  reconciliation, 
and  I  would  like  to  try  to  answer 
those. 

Question.  Does  the  House  plan  con- 
tain a  directive  to  reconcile  revenues? 
If  so,  how  much? 


Answer.  The  plan  directs  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  legis- 
lation which  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $4.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
by  $11,635  billion  over  3  years.  The 
reconciliation  directive  does  not  speci- 
fy whether  these  reductions  are 
achieved  by  revenue  increases  or 
spending  cuts,  although,  of  course,  the 
resolution  itself  does  contain  assump- 
tions about  the  mix  of  spending  cuts 
and  revenue  increases.  I  should  point 
out,  however,  that  some  of  the  new 
revenues  that  the  President  proposed 
would  not  flow  from  legislative  action 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
For  instance,  the  President  assumes 
$1.8  billion  in  additional  revenues  as  a 
result  of  increased  spending  for  IRS 
personnel  and  automation.  Providing 
this  additional  spending  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, not  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Also,  this  budget  does  not  assume 
reconciliation  of  the  $4.7  billion  in  new 
revenues  above  the  request  of  the 
President.  Since  this  is  such  a  contro- 
versial matter  and  since  these  new  rev- 
enues are  not  needed  to  reach  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 

target,  these  additional  revenues  are 
not  reconciled. 

Question.  Why  does  the  Senate  pro- 
vide nearly  $9  billion  more  in  savings 
over  3  years  than  does  the  House? 

Answer.  The  primary  difference  is 
that  the  House  does  not  reconcile  the 
savings  from  holding  Federal  pay 
raises  to  3  percent  annually  over  the 
next  3  years  and  delaying  the  pay 
raises  from  October  to  January  in 
each  year.  The  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumes these  savings  will  be  achieved 
but  it  does  not  reconcile  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

RURAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THK  BUDGET 

Committee  recommended  budget 
maintains  commodity  programs  at 
levels  set  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  Given 
the  precarious  situation  of  the  fanner, 
this  is  no  time  to  cut  farm  supports 
below  the  levels  set  in  the  farm  bill. 
The  President's  budget  assumed  no 
further  cuts  beyond  the  farm  bill. 


Committee  recommends  $150  million 
for  an  initiative  to  provide  credit  as- 
sistance to  distressed  farmers.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  will  be  used  as  a  form 
of  Interest  subsidy  for  farm  loans. 

The  administration  proposed  a 
phaseout  of  Federal  crop  insurance 
over  6  yearns,  and  a  39-percent  reduc- 
tion in  outlays  for  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  commit- 
tee budget  rejects  this  proposal. 

The  administration  proposed  a  new 
user  fee  for  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion that  would  have  cost  the  livestock 
industry  $366  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  committee  rejected  that 
proposal,  although  it  does  recommend 
$54  million  in  increased  or  new  user 
fees  for  USDA  grain  inspections, 
market  news  services,  and  veterinary 
services  which  were  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Discretionary  agricultural  and  rural 
programs  are  generally  reduced  2V4 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1986 
funding  level  in  the  committee's  pro- 
posed budget.  This  contrasts  with  the 
substantial  cuts  the  administration 
proposes: 

The  administration  proposed  a  SB- 
percent  cut  In  the  USDA  Extension 
Service.  The  committee  budget  cuts 
2Vi  percent. 

The  administration  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  service  conservation  pro- 
grams, after  an  18-percent  cut  last 
year.  The  committee  budget  cuts  2V» 
percent. 

The  administration  proposed  a  73- 
percent  cut  in  soil  conservation  service 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  spend- 
ing, after  a  20-percent  cut  last  year. 
The  committee  budget  assumes  a  cut 
of  2V^  percent. 

The  administration  proposed  the 
elimination  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration [FmHA]  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, which  were  already  reduced  by 
19  percent  last  year.  The  committee 
budget  rejects  the  elimination  of  rural 
housing  programs  and  cuts  only  2V^ 
percent  of  spending.  The  committee 
budget  does,  however,  assume  a  sale  of 
some  FmHA  assets,  which  would  bring 
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In  $1.15  billion  in  receipta  In  ftical 
year  1987. 

The  administration  proposed  the 
elimination  of  FmHA  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  programs.  The  commit- 
tee budget  assumes  a  2^-percent  re- 
duction in  spending. 

The  admmlstration  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  rural  fire  protection  grants. 
The  committee  budget  assumes  a  2M- 
percent  cut  in  spending. 

The  administration  proposes  reduc- 
tion of  the  REA  electrification  pro- 
grams by  49  percent,  after  a  15-per- 
cent cut  last  year.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended a  3H-percent  reduction. 

The  administration  proposes  a  67- 
percent  reduction  in  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Program.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  2  Mi-percent  cut. 

The  administration  proposed  the 
elimination  of  both  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
The  committee  recommends  that  both 
the  ARC  and  EDA  be  cut  by  12  V%  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pattern  is  clear. 
The  administration  is  proposing  to 
drastically  reduce  the  programs  which 
are  so  important  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  rural  communities,  while  at 
the  same  time  proposing  we  increase 
funding  for  defense  by  12  percent.  The 
committee  position  is  that  the  pain  of 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit  should  be 
spread  evenly,  not  concentrated  on  the 
one  particular  segment  of  our  Nation. 
The  committee  proposes  that  rural 
America  take  Its  share  of  program 
cuts,  with  most  spending  cut  by  the 
same  2Vb  percent  we  cut  other  discre- 
tionary domestic  programs.  I  believe 
that  the  rural  programs  could  use 
more  funding,  but  I  know  that  the 
residents  of  rural  America  are  willing 
to  do  their  part  to  bring  down  the  defi- 
cit. I  also  know,  however,  that  it  Is  not 
fair  to  ask  them  to  do  more  than  their 
share.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
budget  does  treat  niral  America  fairly 
and  reasonably,  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers who  care  about  the  survival  of 
rural  America  to  support  this  budget. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick] 
has  consumed  1 1  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hillis]. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Republican  de- 
fense budget  alternative  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have  had  the  opportuiuty 
of  reviewing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Budget  over  the  past  14  years. 
This  budget  clearly  establishes  Ameri- 
ca's defense  priorities  and  policies.  It 
signals  whether  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port our  role  as  a  superpower,  or 
whether  we  wish  to  retreat.  The 
world,  especially  the  Soviet  Union, 
reacts  to  what  we  do.  and,  just  as  im- 
portantly, to  what  we  do  not  do.  A 
strong  defense,  supporting  a  forward- 
looking  foreign  policy,  is  only  a  facade 
without  sufficient  money  being  spent 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  Soviets  closely 
watch  the  budget  support  which  Con- 
gress gives  to  back  up  the  administra- 
tion's defense  policy.  If  we  retreat 
from  a  strong  level  of  defense  budget 
support  at  this  time,  just  when  the 
President  is  planning  a  second  simunit 
with  the  Soviet  leader  Mr.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  it  cannot  but  send  a  clear 
signal  to  our  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  we  were  not  serious  about  our  de- 
fense policy. 

There  are,  indeed,  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  actions  that  were  taken 
in  the  Middle  East  recently  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  It  was  only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  that  we  witnessed  our 
military  forces  execute  a  series  of  pre- 
cision movements  in  Libya.  Our  com- 
bined sea  and  air  forces  were  success- 
ful in  demonstrating  to  Col.  Qadhafi 
and  those  of  his  persuasion  that  the 
United  States  will  not  accept  terrorist 
acts  against  American  citizens.  We 
were  successful  in  forcefully  conveying 
this  message  because  our  forces  on  the 
U.S.S.  Coral  Sea,  U.S.S.  America,  and 
from  our  four  British  airbases  had  the 
operational  readiness  to  respond  to 
the  President's  directive.  We  who 
serve  in  this  House  caimot,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  ask  our  service  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  missions  of  such 
extreme  danger  without  the  necessary 
equipment  and  training.  Being  in  a  po- 
sition to  respond  in  this  manner  re- 
quires money— there  is  simply  no  way 
around  it. 

In  contrast,  compare  the  success 
which  our  military  forces  had  at 
desert  one  in  our  attempt  to  rescue 
American  hostages  in  Iran.  Our  Armed 
Forces  clearly  lacked  the  necessary 
operational  readiness  to  carry  out  this 
mission.  Helicopters  and  other  vital 
equipment  could  not  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  readiness  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  important  mission.  In 


my  judgment,  this  was  because  de- 
fense spending  was  inadequate  to 
maintain  readiness  at  a  sufficient 
level.  This  was  intolerable,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

It  is  tempting  to  look  at  America's 
military  needs  during  times  of  low  ten- 
sion and  believe  that  the  defense 
budget  which  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee 
have  suggested  should  be  adequate. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
propose  that  as  we  consider  the  DOD 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  we  remem- 
ber what  happened  in  Libya  and  at 
desert  one,  and  stand  in  support  of 
budget  in  this  area  capable  of  main- 
taining our  role  as  a  leader  and  de- 
fender of  the  free  world. 

The  $293  billion  budget  which  we 
have  proposed  represents  a  reasonable 
compromise  which  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  support.  It 
will  provide  for  an  adequate  defense  in 
the  light  of  our  present  budgetary  re- 
strictions. It  recognizes  that  while  we 
caimot  spend  as  much  on  our  military 
forces  as  we  would  prefer,  that  we  will 
spend  an  adequate  amount  to  make 
certain  that  our  forces  are  strong  so 
that  we  may  maintain  our  freedom. 

D  1550 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  the  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  54 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling] 
has  66  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Budget  Caucus  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Gray,  pro- 
duced this  committee  budget.  I  want 
to  tell  you  why  I  am  proud. 

First,  this  is  a  commonsense  budget, 
hammered  out  day  after  day  for  sever- 
al months  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats 
who  are  liberal,  conservative,  moder- 
ate, and  every  shade  in  between.  We 
Democrats  have  a  big  umbrella,  and  I 
believe  every  part  of  this  Congress  can 
feel  comfortable  under  this  umbrella 
which  is  really  the  budget;  the  budget 
is  the  umbrella  of  our  Nation's  prior- 
ities. 

Second,  this  is  a  fair  budget,  reach- 
ing the  deficit  goal  by  equal  cuts  in 
military  and  domestic  spending.  In  the 
budget  of  the  other  body,  87  percent 
of  the  cuts  come  from  the  domestic 
side,  and  only  13  percent  from  the 
military.  In  our  budget,  the  ratio  is  50 
percent  for  military  and  50  percent 
from  domestic.  This  point  cannot  be 
stressed  enough  because  it  means  fair- 
ness; fairness  across  the  board.  The 
only  budget  with  this  fairness  feature. 


Third,  this  budget  is  fiscally  tough, 
while  it  is  compassionate  and  caring. 
We  have  in  it  a  "Children's  Initiative" 
put  together  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  WiL- 
UAMs].  We  make  an  investment  in  the 
health  of  our  children  and  in  their 
education.  We  nourish  their  minds 
and  their  bodies.  We  stand  up  to  the 
Pentagon  which  somehow  cannot 
locate  $44  billion  of  funds  that  should 
have  been  returned  to  the  people  over 
the  past  3  years  because  inflation  was 
lower  than  expected. 

We  stood  up  and  said  "No,  not  this 
time."  We  want  accountability,  we 
want  quality,  we  want  efficiency  and 
we  want  competition.  We  budgeted  a 
number  for  the  Pentagon  that  some  of 
us  still  think  is  too  high,  but  one 
which  sends  a  strong  signal  that  the 
spend,  spend— waste,  waste  days  are 
over,  and  this  message  is  implied  in  all 
of  the  budget  areas. 

Gramm-Rudman  would  be  a  travesty 
for  America  with  an  indiscriminate  ax. 
The  cuts  would  come  down  in  all  areas 
unless  we  act  on  this  budget— get  to 
conference  and  start  to  govern. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  all  sides  of 
the  political  spectnim  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle:  join  together  and 
pass  this  budget  that  makes  sense  for 
America;  a  fair  deal  for  our  people;  an 
equal  sharing  of  pain  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs;  a  lower  deficit 
than  anyone  ever  dreamed  the  Demo- 
crats could  produce— $137  billion,  a 
deficit  lower  than  the  other  body,  a 
deficit  lower  than  the  President,  a  def- 
icit lower  than  that  which  is  required 
under  Gramm-Rudman;  and  we  did  it 
without  a  penny  more  in  taxes  than 
the  other  body. 

Join  together  with  us  and  pass  this 
budget  and  make  the  Congress  the  in- 
strument of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
wise  priorities. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  budget  passed  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Not  so  much  because  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  were  actually  ignored 
and  denied  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  with  our  Democrat 
colleagues;  and  in  fact  I  want  to  add  a 
very  sincere  word  of  appreciation  for 
the  work  done  by  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  who  I  think  worked  as  well  as 
he  could  within  the  constraints  of  his 
caucus  and  party  leadership. 

I  rise  against  this  budget  resolution 
because  it  really  is  no  more  than  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  same  old 
tax  and  spend  policy;  it  is  scaled  down 
because  of  the  constraints  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings;  but  that  is  what  it 
is  nonetheless.  It  is  a  product  of  the 


Democrat  philosophy  of  taking  cuts 
out  of  defense,  of  weakening  defense, 
and  this  budget  resolution,  my  col- 
leagues, would  actually  set  defense, 
our  national  security,  on  a  12-percent 
real  decline  over  the  next  2  years 
while  raising  taxes  on  the  American 
people  by  $54  billion  over  a  3-year 
period  of  time. 

Taxes  just  like  happened  in  1982 
with  TEFRA,  which  will  not  be  used 
for  deficit  reduction,  but  which  will  be 
used  to  further  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams that  ought  to  be  reformed. 

I  have  a  low  opinion  of  taxes  in  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  specifically 
have  a  low  opinion  of  taxes  that  are  in 
fact  not  going  to  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit  as  the  Democrats  claim  will  be 
done  in  this  case  but  which  I  do  not 
believe. 

The  defense  of  this  country  should 
be  the  No.  1  priority  of  this  country, 
and  we  are  not  honoring  that  commit- 
ment. I  predict,  and  others  do,  too, 
that  if  this  budget  resolution  passes, 
we  will  have  to  abandon  our  global 
commitments,  reduce  military  person- 
nel, reduce  operations  and  mainte- 
nance by  as  much  as  15  percent,  and 
devastate  the  critical  readiness  factor, 
and  stifle  research,  modernization,  and 
preparedness. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  make 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
body,  and  that  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Der- 
rick. A  lot  of  us  recognize  the  priority 
that  we  do  need  to  give  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Derrick]  spent  some  time  in 
administration-bashing  as  he  went 
over  the  litany  of  how  the  administra- 
tion quote  "trashes,"  close  quote,  rural 
America. 

I  would  remind  the  membership  that 
only  12  people  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  for  the  President's 
budget,  among  them  very,  very  few 
Republicans;  and  certainly  this 
Member  did  not  vote  for  that  budget. 
In  fact,  I  am  looking  forward  for  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  budget 
which  maintains  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, which  does  not  have  a  new  tax 
increase  and  which  gives  even  more 
priority  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Pnonrl. 

D  1600 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  is  not  everything  that  I  would 
like.  But  there  is  no  budget  that  can 
satisfy  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  this 
Chamber.  On  balance,  this  is  a  budget 
we  can  support. 

I  have  advocated  for  some  time  now 
that  the  best  place  to  begin  in  terms 
of  reducing  the  deficit  is  with  an 
across-the-board  freeze  in  all  areas  of 
Federal  spending.  And  then  to  make 
reductions  below  that  freeze  level 
where  possible,  and  certainly  there  are 


areas  that  can  be  cut  below  the  freeze 
level. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  proposed  that 
approach  to  budgeting  Is  because  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  in 
Congress  were  incapable  of  making 
the  choices.  However,  this  budget  reso- 
lution demonstrates  that,  In  fact, 
choices  have  been  made. 

While  overall  funding  levels  have 
been  virtually  frozen,  certain  areas  are 
taken  well  below  a  freeze  level  because 
they  have  been  deemed  to  be  of  lower 
priority.  That  is  the  kind  of  choice  you 
have  to  make  when  you  budget.  Then 
a  few  areas,  such  as  education  and  cer- 
tain health  programs,  have  been  al- 
lowed modest  increases  because  they 
have  been  deemed  to  have  a  higher 
priority.  Again  that  is  what  budgeting 
is  about,  to  make  the  choices  that 
make  sense  for  the  American  public. 

But  all  in  all,  this  is  not  a  budget 
proposal  that  will  lead  to  huge  spend- 
ing increases.  This  budget  is  essential- 
ly a  freeze.  If  you  want  to  look  at  a 
budget  that  Increases  spending,  look 
at  the  budget  developed  by  the  other 
body.  They  have  spending  increases 
that  are  financed  by  higher  taxes. 
This  House  budget  plan  holds  the  line 
on  spending  and  raises  taxes  only  to 
reduce  the  deficit  further. 

We  in  the  House  reach  our  deficit  re- 
duction target  without  taxes  and  then 
will  add  some  taxes  as  a  way  of  cutting 
the  deficit  even  further.  Whereas  the 
other  body  increases  spending  and  in- 
creases taxes  to  accommodate  that 
higher  spending  level. 

The  big  differences  between  our 
budget  and  their  budget  is  that  we 
spend  less.  In  most  major  budget  cate- 
gories we  spend  less.  In  a  few  Instances 
we  spend  roughly  the  same  amount. 
But,  overall  we  spend  less.  Our  House 
budget  has  some  modest  growth  in 
only  a  few  areas,  education  and  health 
care,  offset  by  reductions  in  other  do- 
mestic programs.  The  other  body 
would  spend  slightly  less  than  we  do  in 
each  of  those  areas  of  education  and 
health  care.  But  then  they  go  out  and 
spend  billions  more  on  the  Pentagon, 
while  we  hold  the  line  on  military 
spending. 

I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  some 
who  come  to  the  well  of  this  House 
and  argue  that  somehow  we  have  a 
weak  defense.  We  have  doubled  the 
Pentagon  budget  in  the  last  5  years. 

America  Is  strong  and  it  is  about 
time  that  we  admitted  that  we  are  a 
strong  nation.  This  budget  proposal 
will  not  spend  a  dime  less  on  the  mili- 
tary than  we  spend  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  in  a  time  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficits,  it  is  also  a  time  we  admit 
to  ourselves  we  cannot  afford  to  go  out 
and  spend  billions  more.  We  have  to 
hold  the  line  across  the  board.  This 
budget  resolution  gets  the  job  done. 

This,  again,  is  not  a  budget  that  any 
one  of  us  would  have  individually  writ- 
ten. But  you  have  to  take  budgets  on 


balance.  Sometimes,  on  balance,  they 
are  not  good  enough.  I  think  on  bal- 
ance this  one  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  support  It. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CoortpI. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
is  the  President's  party  In  Congress  re- 
sponding to  a  majority  defense  budget 
which  is  all  wrong,  with  one  that  Is 
half  wrong?  Look  at  this  alternative 
defense  budget  authority  figure  of 
$293  billion.  What  principle  underlies 
that  figure,  what  rationale  explains  it? 
Is  it  some  targeted  share  of  the  whole 
budget  or  some  significant  portion  of 
the  gross  national  product?  No.  It 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  our 
defense  needs  at  all.  It  just  happens  to 
be  a  halfway  point  between  what  our 
party  carried  in  the  other  Chamber's 
budget  and  what  the  majority  is  pro- 
posing in  the  House.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  unprincipled. 

We  should  be  deciding  our  defense 
budget  in  a  principled  way.  If  principle 
ruled,  we  would  not  look  to  the  major- 
ity's budget— we  would  look  to  the 
threat  to  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
responding.  The  threat,  may  I  say  to 
my  fellow  party  members,  isn't  the 
Democrats— it's  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
course,  someone  may  know  more  than 
I  do  about  these  matters,  but  I  haven't 
read  anywhere  that  the  Supreme  Sovi- 
et's equivalent  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  cut  Defense  Minister 
Ustinov's  military  buildup  recently. 
We  do  know  that  in  the  next  S  years 
the  Soviets  are  expected  to  deploy  40 
new  nuclear  submarines  and  500  more 
ballistic  missiles  and  18,000  modem 
tanks.  By  comparison,  even  if  Con- 
gress cuts  nothing  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budgets  over  6  years, 
the  United  States  will  deploy  only  25 
nuclear  subs.  50  ballistic  missiles,  and 
4,200  modem  tanks. 

Bud  McFarlane,  our  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser  until  a  few  months  ago,  re- 
cently wrote  that: 

In  the  put  6  years,  notwithstanding  what 
we  have  built,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced twice  as  many  fighter  aircraft  as  the 
United  States  and  her  NATO  allies.  4  times 
as  many  helicopters.  S  times  as  many  artil- 
lery pieces.  12  times  as  many  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  50  times  as  many  bombers.  The 
threat  Is  not  diminishing  it  Is  getting  more 
severe. 

America  came  out  of  the  1970's  call- 
ing it  a  decade  of  neglect  as  far  as  our 
defense  posture  was  concemed.  Every- 
body knew  our  defense  forces  had  to 
be  upgraded  and  modernized,  and  the 
Reagan  administration  did  what  it  had 
to  do  to  meet  the  short-term  problem. 
But  building  upon  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  the  last  few  years  is  a 
long-term  year-by-year  proposition.  It 
is- let  me  be  plain  about  it— irrespon- 
sible for  our  party  to  help  dismantle 
what  our  party  was  elected  to  the 
White    House     to    accomplish.     We 
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cannot  rest  on  our  defense  laurals;  our 
adversaries  in  the  world  will  not  allow 
it. 

Moreover,  we  made  an  agreement 
last  year,  a  contract.  I  say  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues,  with  President 
Reagan.  He  accepted  a  1-year  real 
freeze  on  defense  spending;  we  agreed 
to  3  percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  Have  we  forgotten  our  word?  Let 
me  remind  you  that  last  year's  budget 
resolution  set  the  fiscal  year  1987  de- 
fense target  at  $314.7  billion.  This 
year  the  administration  came  in  with  a 
request  of  $311  billion,  which  is  within 
the  contract  we  made  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Senate,  controlled  by  our  party, 
came  in  with  a  $10  billion  cut  in  that 
request.  That  cut  alone  reneges  on 
Congress'  word.  The  House  majority's 
figure  of  $285  billion  doesn't  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  set  by  our  adversaries, 
but  what  in  the  world  are  we  Republi- 
cans doing  slashing  $18  billion,  a  6-per- 
cent cut,  from  the  President's  request? 
Did  we  of  the  President's  party  have 
an  agreement  with  the  President  last 
year  or  didn't  we? 

I  know  that  many  Members  are  hyp- 
notized by  stories  about  $600  toilet 
seats  and  $435  hammers.  But  may  I 
say  that  we  in  Congress  had  better 
learn  to  stop  generalizing  about  our 
defense  budget  needs  on  the  basis  of 
specific  abuses.  Concerns  about  the 
cost  and  performance  of  specific  weap- 
ons systems  are  not  incompatible  with 
supporting  the  necessary  levels  of  de- 
fense spending,  but  it's  time  we  started 
speaking  the  truth  to  the  American 
people.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  cheap  defense.  Defend- 
ing our  coimtry  and  providing  our 
yoimg  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  with  the  best  possible  weapons, 
equipment,  and  services  we  can  is  ex- 
pensive—but it  is  right.  Whenever  we 
save  $430  on  those  hammers,  those 
dollars  don't  go  back  to  the  Treasury. 
They  still  need  to  be  invested  in  real 
capital  improvements  and  hmnan  re- 
sources in  our  deterrent  system. 

We  are  not  talking  about  competing 
priorities  here.  We  are  talking  about 
preserving  and  defending  America's 
ability  to  have  priorities,  to  make  the 
choices  only  a  free  people  can  make. 

I  cannot  support  this  alternative  de- 
fense budget,  which  breaks  our  word 
of  last  year  and  which  is  based  on  no 
higher  principle  than  the  principle  of 
splitting  the  difference  between  meet- 
ing our  needs  and  refusing  to  do  all  wo 
need  to  do  to  keep  our  Nation  safe  and 
our  people  secure. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  OlinI. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  Mr.  Gray,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committees'  budget  resolution.  I 
do    that   because    I    think   that   the 


budget  resolution  represents  reason- 
ably good  priorities.  But  most  of  all 
because  it  represents  a  budget  that 
has  a  very  good  chance  of  achieving 
the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  for 
next  year  of  $144  billion  and  avoiding 
the  risk  of  sequestration  in  August. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  want  to  reach 
that  objective.  We  want  a  budget  that 
reaches  the  objective.  I  doubt  anybody 
in  this  body  does  not  want  that.  We 
also  need  to  recognize  that  in  order  to 
reach  that  objection,  the  numbers  in 
the  budget  have  got  to  be  real,  that  we 
have  got  to  have  statements  that  are 
conservative,  and  we  have  to  have  a 
budget  that  is  actuaUy  achievable.  So 
that  on  October  15  we  do  not  have  the 
same  situation  that  we  have  had  many 
times  in  the  past  where  we  thought 
what  was  a  deficit  reduction  ended  up 
being  no  deficit  reduction  at  all  or 
maybe  an  increase. 

I  bring  that  up  because  my  skepti- 
cism comes  from  the  experience  that 
you  and  I  have  all  had.  I  remember 
back  in  1984,  just  2  years  ago,  all  of  us 
that  year  who  were  up  for  reelection, 
and  we  all  were,  campaigned  on  the 
basis  that  that  year  we  had  just  fin- 
ished working  on  the  1985  budget.  We 
had  expected  that  we  were  going  to 
achieve  a  $173-billion  deficit.  The 
President  campaigned  on  that  infor- 
mation. I  campaigned,  everybody  cam- 
paigned. We  thought  we  had  done  a 
good  job.  CBO  and  OMB  were  sup- 
porting those  numbers  at  that  time. 
Two  weeks  after  election,  if  I  remem- 
ber right.  OMB  changed  their  state- 
ment. They  said  1985  was  not  going  to 
be  $173  billion,  really  it  was  going  to 
be  $212  billion.  CBO  lined  up  with 
them  right  away;  never  did  justify 
that  change. 

But  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
with  this  budget.  We  do  not  want  that 
to  happen  with  this  budget. 

I  hope  and  I  think  that  the  Budget 
Committee  understands  that  point 
and  that  they  have  been  careful 
enough  in  their  work  on  this  budget  to 
avoid  this  situation.  I  think  they  have 
been  conservative.  They  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  count  on  revenue 
that  we  have  not  figured  out  how  we 
are  going  to  get  yet.  They  have  been 
careful  not  to  take  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  economic  growth.  They  have 
been  careful  not  to  put  in  "hope" 
items,  fuzz. 

We  should  be  all  right  on  this 
budget.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  you. 
You  have  done  a  good  job.  You  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  carrying  off  this 
budget. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  House  Committee  Budget.  It  is 
austere,  but  it  is  fair.  It  strikes  a  deli- 
cate balance  among  our  many  clamor- 


ing priorities  while  reaching  a  much 
lower  budget  deficit  than  anyone  seri- 
ously expected  could  be  done. 

The  House  budget  spends  less  than 
the  Senate  budget,  but  it  spends  it 
more  wisely.  This  resolution  is  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  under  the  total 
budget  authority  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Actual  outlays  in  the 
House  version  are  $7  billion  less  than 
in  the  Senate  version. 

The  House  resolution  is  preferable 
to  the  Senate  resolution  in  three  very 
important  ways. 

First,  it  achieves  greater  deficit  re- 
duction than  would  be  achieved  under 
the  Senate  mandate.  The  deficit  re- 
flected in  the  House  bill  is  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  lower  than  that  in 
the  Senate  bill.  It  is  lower  than  that 
recommended  by  the  President,  and 
substantially  lower  than  that  request- 
ed by  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  House  resolution  offers  an 
option  on  additional  revenues.  By  in- 
cluding the  same  revenues  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill  it  allows  us  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $7  billion  more. 

Or  if  we  were  to  forego  some  $5  bU- 
lion  in  new  taxes  proposed  by  the 
Senate  over  and  above  the  President's 
recommendation,  we  still  would  have  a 
deficit  $2  billion  less  than  the  Senate 
bill. 

In  other  words,  our  bill  without  the 
additional  taxes  would  reach  a  $2  bil- 
lion lower  deficit  than  the  Senate  bill 
with  taxes. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  House 
resolution  excels  over  its  counterpart 
in  the  Senate  is  that  we  are  more  equi- 
table. We  cause  the  ax  to  fall  equally 
between  defense  and  nondefense 
items.  We  require  the  burden  of 
spending  cuts  to  be  shared  proportion- 
ately. 

The  Senate  resolution,  by  contrast, 
exacts  86  percent  of  its  cuts  from  pro- 
grams that  directly  serve  and  benefit 
the  American  people,  and  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  cuts  come  from  the  mili- 
tary spending  side  of  the  ledger.  Mani- 
festly, this  is  unfair— particularly  in 
view  of  the  glaring  examples  of  waste 
and  abuse  which  have  recently  been 
revealed  in  certain  portions  of  Penta- 
gon spending. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  is  preferable 
to  the  Senate  bill  because  it  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  American  people. 
While  achieving  lower  spending  and 
lower  deficit  levels  we  provide  $500 
million  more  for  education  and  job 
training  as  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

We  provide  more  by  $350  million 
than  the  Senate  does  to  fill  our  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  so  as  to  reduce 
our  vulnerability  to  international 
blackmail.  The  House  bill  targets 
these  purchases  so  as  to  buy  from 
stripper  wells  and  stop  their  being 
shut  in. 
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We  offer  $20  million  more  for  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  research, 
$75  million  more  in  budget  authority 
for  supplemental  food  coverage  for 
women,  infants  and  children,  and  $380 
million  more  to  make  Medicaid  serv- 
ices available  to  the  Nation's  elderly 
poor.  The  Senate  by  contrast  assumes 
a  $260-million  reduction  in  these  pro- 
grams for  1986. 

The  House  assumes  $600  million 
more  in  budget  authority  for  Medicare 
funding  to  prevent  an  inequitable  and 
uncohscionable  burden  from  falling 
upon  our  senior  citizen  who  are  seek- 
ing hospitalization.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  amount  which  a  patient  would 
assume  out  of  his  or  her  own  pocket 
would  rise  next  year  to  almost  $600 
before  that  patient  would  be  eligible 
for  any  Medicare  assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  bill 
surely  offers  a  better  alternative  and 
one  which  the  American  people  will 
find  fairer,  more  equitable  and  more 
fiscally  prudent. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  them. 

I  have  just  one  more  point:  Most  of 
you  have  confidence  that  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job  in  putting  this 
budget  together.  But  as  we  go  through 
the  rest  of  our  appropriation  work,  if 
we  find  that  we  have  got  a  soft  budget, 
that  we  have  got  the  chance  that  we 
are  going  to  run  Into  sequestration,  I 
hope  that  this  House  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  facing  up  to  that 
case  by  case  as  we  find  it  out  and 
making  adjustments  legislatively  so  we 
do  not  end  up  on  August  15  or,  better 
still.  October  1  facing  a  sequestration 
action  to  really  make  good  what  we 
think  we  have  done  In  our  budget 
right  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  for  the  work 
they  have  done  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Democrats'  budget  and  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Republican 
alternative,  and  I  want  to  assure  those 
that  have  not  yet  examined  our  alter- 
native, that  if  they  begin  examining 
that  alternative  now.  they  will  have 
more  time  to  review  it  than  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee had  to  review  the  Democrats' 
proposal. 
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In  the  long  run,  the  Republican  al- 
ternative is  not  only  a  balanced, 
honest,  and  responsible  approach,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  sound,  serious,  and 
broad  process. 


The  Republicans  on  the  Budget 
Committee  met  with  members  of  sub- 
ject matter  committees  and  their 
staffs,  drew  on  the  expertise  of  those 
members,  and  then  included  all  Mem- 
bers who  had  studied  the  budget  with 
the  92  Group  Budget  Task  Force  to  go 
program  by  program  through  each 
budget  function  to  evaluate  each  pro- 
gram and  set  priorities,  and  though 
that  process  to  build  the  consensus  on 
which  a  sound  budget  in  a  democracy 
has  to  be  based. 

Our  budget  figures  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  They  have  been  checked  by 
that  office,  and  they  will  yield  the  sav- 
ings that  are  promised. 

Our  budget  is  not  the  result  of  the 
broad  general  language  purports  to 
define  the  spending  plan  embodied  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  budget,  nor  is 
it  formula  driven  as  is  their  budget. 
We  do  not  talk  in  terms  of  across-the- 
board  percent  cuts.  That  is  because  we 
believe  budgeting  requires  taking  re- 
sponsibility to  make  hard  choices,  to 
set  priorities,  to  say  that  indeed  in 
America  one  thing  is  more  important 
than  another. 

Not  only  was  our  process  sounder, 
but  our  figures  are  sounder,  and  it 
does  disappoint  and  amaze  me  that  for 
the  second  year  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee Is  bringing  to  the  floor  of  this 
House,  many  days— indeed  weeks- 
after  the  Senate  acted,  and  well 
beyond  the  Gramm-Rudman  date  that 
we  wrote  into  the  law  of  this  land,  a 
budget  that  was  not  prepared  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  allow  our  own 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  evalu- 
ate its  figures  and  to  certify  that 
indeed  it  will  accomplish  the  goals 
that  it  adopts. 

Last  year,  if  you  will  recall,  the 
Democratic  Budget  Committee 
brought  a  budget  to  the  floor  that 
CBO  had  not  costed  out  and  they 
promised  us  on  this  House  floor  that 
their  budget  would  cut  $55  billion.  But 
when  the  lights  were  off,  the  dust  had 
settled,  and  the  rhetoric  had  cooled, 
and  CBO  had  reviewed  It,  it  turned 
out  to  be  worth  $35  billion.  And  on 
this  floor  in  the  budget  debate,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  assured  us 
that  they  had  the  agreement  of  their 
appropriating  committee  chairman  to 
meet  their  targets,  but  again,  when 
the  months  had  passed  and  the  dust 
had  settled  and  the  nitty-gritty  of  the 
appropriations  process  had  ground  its 
wheels  forward,  we  were  not  able  to 
achieve  even  what  CBO  said  we  ought 
to  have  achieved,  indeed  barely  half 
that  amount.  It  was  last  years  per- 
formance by  the  Budget  Committee 
that  as  much  as  any  single  factor, 
forced  Oramm-Rudman  upon  us. 

Yet  this  year  has  provided  us  with 
repeat  performance.  They  delayed 
imtil  their  document  could  not  be  re- 
viewed by  the  objective  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  They  come  to  the  floor 


with  something  that  cannot  be  veri> 
fled,  that  will  not  meet  its  goals. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  document  that  has  been 
reviewed  by  CBO,  not  just  once,  but 
many  times  throughout  our  process. 
We  have  provided  the  leadership  to  set 
honest  priorities.  We  have  been  willing 
to  take  the  tough  responsibility  of 
looking  to  see  If  our  appropriating 
committees  will  be  able  to  reach  this 
bottom  line,  what  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between.  We  know 
what  those  decisions  are.  We  know  we 
can  say  to  them,  "If  you  cannot  do  it, 
we  can  do  It  for  you,  and  there  is  the 
plan  to  do  it." 

We  cannot  do  that  with  the  House 
Budget  Committee  budget,  because  It 
says  we  are  starting  with  a  discretion- 
ary freeze,  adding  somethings  back, 
cutting  another  2V^  percent,  and  so  on. 
Boilerplate  language  drives  this 
budget.  Feature  this:  In  the  interna- 
tional affairs  section  of  the  budget, 
they  say,  "notwithstanding  programs 
affecting  low  income  children  and 
families."  Well,  those  programs  do  not 
affect  children  and  families,  but  the 
boilerplate  language  appears  anyway 
as  it  does  in  every  function  of  the 
budget,  applicable  or  rational  or  not. 

>yhat  way  is  that  to  establish  the 
priorities  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  of  the  most  free  people,  of  the 
strongest  democracy?  What  does  it  say 
about  America  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Budget  Committee  Is  to  have  a  picture 
taken  of  the  committee,  and  the 
second  meeting  is  to  vote  on  the 
budget? 

I  served  on  an  appropriations  com- 
mittee in  the  State  Senate  of  Con- 
necticut and  I  know  the  hours  it  takes 
to  propose  a  responsible  document.  I 
have  done  it  here  as  well  and  I  know 
the  work  it  takes  and  I  am  astounded 
that  the  Budget  process  has  for  a 
second  year  been  a  complete  sham. 

I  hope  the  American  public  will  hold 
the  Democrat  Budget  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  not  only  the  slipshod, 
but  the  clandestine  work  that  they 
have  done.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
have  the  courage  to  support  the 
budget  whose  figures  are  honest, 
whose  process  was  deep  and  broad, 
and  whose  budget  will  serve  this 
Nation.  When  Oramm-Rudman  takes 
that  snapshot,  if  it  is  our  budget,  we 
will  pass  that  Important  test.  If  it  is 
the  committee's  budget,  driven  by 
platitudinous  language  without  specif- 
ic substance,  we  will  be  back  with  the 
concession  budget  on  the  floor  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
automatic  formula  budget.  We  will  be 
back  with  our  budget  substitute,  be- 
cause Its  figures  are  CBO  approved,  it 
is  honest  and  it  will  work  for  Ameri- 
ca's working  people. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dls- 
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tinguished  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for,  in  a  very 
difficult  budgetary  year,  coming  up 
with  a  budget  document  and  present- 
ing it  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  very  fact  that  the  committee  was 
able  to  pull  together  the  compromises 
necessary  to  present  a  budget,  I  think, 
is  something  that  they  should  be  ap- 
plauded for. 

Now  I  must  say  for  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  defense-related  committees  in 
the  Congress  that  we  are  certainly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  budget 
figure,  $285  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $276  billion  in  outlays  is  going  to 
be  a  very  difficult  target  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  for  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee  to 
meet. 

We  also  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Senate  the  number  of  BA 
is  at  $301  billion,  and  I  believe  their 
outlays  number  is  $282  billion.  And  we 
also  understand  that  there  will  be  a 
conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  in  which  those  numbers  on  BA 
and  those  numbers  on  outlays  will 
have  to  be  adjusted.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  be  adjusted  in  a  way  that 
will  allow  us  some  additional  flexibil- 
ity in  the  defense  area  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  last 
year,  and  some  people  have  forgotten 
this,  defense  was  cut  6  percent  in  real 
terms  by  the  House,  versus  the  1985 
levels.  We  went  down  from  about  $293 
billion  in  BA  to  $286  after  sequestra- 
tion. And  this  year  at  $285  we  have  ba- 
sically a  freeze  without  inflation. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  deficit  is 
lower  this  year  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Defense  has,  in  a  sense,  frozen  defense 
spending  for  the  last  years. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  Members 
to  understand  that  when  we  appro- 
piate  money  in  defense,  it  spends  out 
differently  than  on  the  domestic  side. 
When  we  appropriate  money  for  pay 
for  our  troops,  99  percent  of  that  is 
spent  in  the  first  year.  When  we  spend 
money  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, for  the  exercise,  about  85  per- 
cent of  that  is  spent  out  in  the  first 
year.  When  we  do  research  and  devel- 
opment, only  50  percent  of  that 
money  in  the  first  year.  And  in  pro- 
curement, only  11  to  15  percent  is 
spent  out  in  the  first  year. 

Much  of  the  outlays  this  year  in  de- 
fense, over  $100  billion,  comes  from 
prior  year  budget  authority.  We  have 
in  a  sense  created  a  bow  wave  because 
of  the  commitments  that  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  That  is  why  it  is 
very  difficult  to  control  outlays.  It  is 


much  easier  for  us  to  deal  with  budget 
authority.  And  as  we  level  off  budget 
authority,  over  a  period  of  time  it  will 
affect  the  level  of  outlays. 

So  I  want  to  give  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee the  chance  to  go  to  conference. 
We  need  a  budget.  We  need  desperate- 
ly to  have  an  alternative  to  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Let  me  explain  to  my  colleagues 
what  happens  in  defense  if  Gramm- 
Rudman  goes  into  effect.  It  will  mean 
that  immediately  on  September  31, 
October  1,  350,000  active  duty  troops 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  military.  It 
will  be  the  most  devastating  blow  to 
personnel  in  the  history  of  the  armed 
services  of  this  country.  We  will  have 
to  breach  many  contracts,  including 
multiyear  contracts.  That  will  mean  a 
tremendous  loss  of  money  to  the  gov- 
ernment because  those  contracts  will 
have  to  be  renegotiated  and  we  will 
have  to  pay  extensive  penalties. 
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So  getting  a  budget  this  year  is 
much  different  than  any  other  year, 
because  if  we  do  not  have  a  document, 
if  we  do  not  have  the  House  and  the 
Senate  together  with  a  budget,  then 
Gramm-Rudman  goes  into  effect  and, 
believe  me,  for  defense  it  is  a  disaster. 
And  the  reason  we  are  here  today  is 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  live  up,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  his  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities for  our  national  defense  by  not 
seeking  the  necessary  revenues  to  fi- 
nance that  national  defense.  I  think  it 
is  irresponsible  for  him  to  criticize  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  dealing 
with  the  budget  that  has  to  fit  the 
Gramm-Rudman  guidelines  when  he 
supported  the  Gramm-Rudman  ap- 
proach and  which  requires  these  defi- 
cit reduction  steps.  It  is  painful  in  do- 
mestic programs  and  in  defense  pro- 
grams. But  if  the  President  does  not 
like  it,  then  he  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing, and  that  is  to  come  off  of  his 
no-new-taxes-under-any-circumstances 
pledge,  which  I  think  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  what  he 
feels  the  outlay  number  would  be  in 
defense  if  the  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
questration took  place  on  October  1. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
because  you  have  to  look  at  the  size  of 
the  deficit.  Let  us  just  say  the  deficit 
was  $40  billion.  Let  us  just  say  it  was 
$40  billion  more  than  144.  Let  us  say  it 
is  184.  We  would  then  have  to  cut  $20 


billion  in  budget  authority  from  the 
defense  side.  This  is  outlays.  But  in 
order  to  get  that,  we  would  have  to  cut 
somewhere  between  $50  billion  and 
$60  billion  in  budget  authority  to  get 
that  $20  billion  reduction  in  outlays. 
And  that  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
defense  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  it  be  lower  than 
265? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  it  would  have  to 
go  below  265  to  get  $20  billion  out  of 
outlays,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5V2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

My  colleagues  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  may  be  following  this  debate, 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  getting  a 
bit  confused,  your  eyes  are  beginning 
to  glaze  over.  You  have  heard  a  long 
debate,  you  are  hearing  big  numbers, 
billions  of  dollars,  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars,  budget  authority,  outlays, 
you  are  beginning  to  wonder  just  what 
all  this  is  about. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  good  news. 
What  we  are  about  is  good.  What  is 
happening  here  is  that  the  budget 
process,  as  was  intended  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1974  and 
strengthened  last  year  by  the  passage 
of  Gramm-Rudman,  is  proceeding. 
That  is  the  good  news. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  under  con- 
sideration right  now  the  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging the  automatic  cut  feature  of 
Gramm-Rudman  which  says  if  we  do 
not  go  through  this  process  we  are 
going  through  today,  then  there  would 
be  an  automatic  cut  in  spending  to  get 
us  down  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 
That  Court  decision  worried  a  lot  of 
American  people,  including  me.  It  wor- 
ried me  to  the  point  that  if  the  Court 
says  that  is  unconstitutional,  then  we 
are  left  with  not  doing  very  much  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  that  concerns 
me,  as  the  Congress  has  not  done  very 
much  in  its  history  to  balance  the 
budget. 

So  what  I  see  happening  here  today 
is  the  fact  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  about  to  pass  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  is  going  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  tottOs,  we  are  going 
to  live  up  to  that  law  even  if  we  do  not 
have  the  automatic-cut  feature  in 
place.  That  is  the  good  news.  That  is 
the  important  thing  for  everybody  to 
remember  about  what  is  going  on  in 
this  process  here  today. 

We  could  talk  about  some  specific 
points  in  the  budgets  to  be  considered. 
I  was  the  only  Republican  who  last 
year  supported  the  budget  resolution 
that  came  out  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve.  I 
did  so  because  that  budget  tried  to  get 
and  did  get  at  reducing  the  deficit. 


Last  year  I  voted,  and  was  criticized 
for  doing  so,  to  freeze  defense  spend- 
ing, as  that  was  in  that  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  froze  defense  spending  after 
taking  into  account  for  inflation,  and 
supposedly  we  are  going  to  have  a  3- 
percent  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing this  year.  That  was  in  that  budget 
resolution  I  voted  for. 

Now  the  budget  resolution  that 
comes  out  of  our  committee  goes  back- 
ward. It  actually  does  not  even  give 
anything  for  inflation.  It  is  actually 
slipping  backward.  It  is  not  living  up 
to  last  year's  budget  which  calls  for  a 
real  increase  in  spending  this  year. 
Maybe  we  cannot  afford  a  real  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  this  year. 
But  we  dam  sure  ought  not  do  any- 
thing more  than  freeze,  and  we  ought 
to  do  something  to  take  care  of  infla- 
tion if  we  can.  This  budget  resolution 
we  have  before  us  does  not  do  that,  so 
that  is  a  weakness,  that  is  something 
that  ought  to  be  rectified  before  this  is 
finally  enacted,  and  I  predict  it  will  be. 
I  predict  what  we  will  get  back  out  of 
a  conference  will  take  care  of  this 
flaw. 

A  second  flaw  I  see  in  this  is  the  fact 
that  there  really  is  not  any  permanent 
cuts  in  spending.  It  is  true  that  they 
go  through  and  freeze  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  even  in  some  cases  reduce  it 
by  2V2  percent.  That  is  better  than 
nothing.  Do  not  get  me  wrong.  But  if 
we  want  to  get  to  that  balanced 
budget  deadline  in  1991,  eventually  we 
have  got  to  get  back  to  the  business  of 
permanently  changing  those  spending 
programs,  not  justing  freezing  them, 
and  not  just  cutting  back  a  little  bit 
each  year.  But.  again,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  critical.  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  even  reaching  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget  total,  as  that  was  very 
much  in  doubt  up  until  about  a  week 
or  so  ago.  So  I  am  glad  to  see  the  proc- 
ess move  forward,  even  if  it  is  not  ex- 
actly as  I  would  do  it. 

The  third  and  final  feature  in  this 
bill  Is  a  very  modest— I  say  that  in  all 
candor— increase  in  taxes,  $4  billion 
next  year,  a  little  bit  more  than  that 
the  second  and  third  year.  I  happen  to 
believe  you  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  think  there  is 
enough  spending  there  that  we  can 
find  to  cut  to  do  that,  but  there  are 
those  that  disagree  with  me.  I  would 
simply  suggest  that  if  you  are  going  to 
raise  revenue,  and  it  looks  like  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  does  call  for 
a  revenue  raiser,  and  now  this  one 
does,  as  well,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  that.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  I  submit  the  most  pain- 
less way  to  do  that— and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  think  about  it— is  an 
oil  import  fee.  We  are  never  going  to 
see  the  prices  of  things  that  you  make 
from  petroleum  cheaper  than  now.  We 
are  never  going  to  see  a  better  time  to 
do  something  like  that,  and  we  could 
do  it  for  a  small  number  of  years.  1  or 


2  years,  and  would  easily  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  something  like 
that  and  preserve  us  from  becoming 
dependent  once  again  on  the  nations 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  others  for  our 
supplies  of  oil. 

But  I  think  that  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute that  is  going  to  be  offered,  even 
without  that  feature,  is  better  than 
the  bill  before  us.  It  Is  more  realistic 
on  defense  with  a  freeze,  it  does  get' 
more  at  spending,  it  does  not  have  the 
tax  increases.  I  think  that  is  a  better 
way  to  go. 

So  I  would  say  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  substitute  that  is 
going  to  be  offered  and  the  resolution 
before  us.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
substitute.  It  is  better.  But  I  want  ev- 
erybody to  understand  that  what  is 
happening  here  today  is  good,  as  the 
process  is  continuing.  I  was  so  afraid  it 
was  not.  That  is  the  important  good 
news.  Both  sides  are  trying  to  move 
forward  and  reach  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  goal  of  $144  billion 
deficit  next  year  and,  eventually,  by 
1991,  a  balanced  budget  and  7-percent 
interest  rates. 

Remember  the  goal  we  are  working 
for.  Seven-percent  Interest  rates  if  we 
balance  the  budget  in  1991. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolpe]  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  this 
budget  resolution.  I  want  to  join  in  the 
commendations  that  have  been  given 
earlier  to  our  chairtnan,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Several  months  ago,  there  were  very 
few  people  in  this  Chamber  who  an- 
ticipated that  Congress  would  in  fact 
be  able  to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  of  $144  billion  for  1987. 1 
think  we  all  feared  the  prospect  of 
suddenly  seeing  the  automatic  cuts 
that  would  be  triggered  under  seques- 
tration if  we  failed  to  meet  that 
target. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  only 
met— but  exceeded— that  target  is  very 
largely  attributable  to  the  leadership 
and  the  ability  of  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

This  is  a  tough  budget.  There  have 
been  some  very  difficult  choices  that 
have  had  to  be  made. 

It  is  useful  to  contrast  this  budget 
with  that  which  was  originally  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  if  we  are 
to  fully  understand  what  an  excellent 
document  we  have  before  us.  There 
are  2  points  that  I  would  like  to  under- 
score: The  first  point  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  itself  failed  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  target  for 
1987  and  would,  if  adopted,  have  trig- 
gered sequestration  and  the  automatic 
reductions  we  all  feared.  According  to 
Congressional   Budget   Office   reesti- 


mates.  that  budget  called  for  a  tl60 
bilUon  deficit  in  1987.  $16  billion  over 
the  Oramm-Rudman  target  for  that 
year.  $61  billion  over  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  for  the  3-year  budget 
cycle. 

By  contrast,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  which  we  have 
before  us  exceeds  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  in  1987  by  some  $7  btl- 
'  (ton,  and  exceeds  the  target  by  almost 
1^7  billion  over  the  3-year  cycle. 

\  want  to  emphasize  that  that  is  not 
simply  a  macho  exercise  to  see  how 
mud^  pain  we  can  inflict  upon  our- 
selves.,^!^ is  in  fact  a  critical  cushion 
that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution. 

The  simple  reality  is  that  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  economic  as- 
sumptions that  underpin  the  budget 
resolutions  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  in  fact  be  borne  out  by  eco- 
nomic experience. 

One  quick  example:  The  inflation 
rate  is  down.  That  is  good  news  for 
America,  but  it  complicates  the  fore- 
casting of  future  budget  deficits  be- 
cause it  means  there  will  probably  be 
less  revenue  coming  in  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

So  it  is  critical  that  we  have  the 
cushion  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
to  prevent  the  triggering  of  sequestra- 
tion. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  as  we  contrast  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution  to  that 
advanced  by  the  President  is  the  Issue 
if  priorities— the  very  different  alloca- 
tion of  burden  that  is  made  across  the 
various  programs  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  President  came  forward  with  a 
budget  this  year  that  calls  for  some 
$22  billion  in  reductions  in  domestic 
programs.  He  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  over  40  domestic  programs, 
ranging  from  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  programs,  and  operating  subsi- 
dies for  mass  transit.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  cuts  would  be 
made  in  vital  areas  of  the  budget  criti- 
cal to  our  future  in  education.  Some  1 
million  students  who  now  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  no  longer  be  eligible 
under  the  President's  budget. 

The  President,  however,  not  only 
called  for  these  massive  reductions  on 
the  domestic  side  of  $22  billion,  he 
also  asked  for  a  $31  billion  increase  in 
defense  outlays.  Thirty-one  billion  dol- 
lars. In  reality,  the  domestic  reduc- 
tions the  President  is  calling  for  are 
not  even  going  to  deficit  reduction. 
They  were  simply  going  to  finance  the 
very  extraordinary  increase  in  Penta- 
gon spending  that  he  has  sought  from 
the  very  beginning. 

By  contrast,  the  House  budget  ex- 
ceeds the  deficit  target,  but  Imposes 
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that  burden  equally  spreading  the 
overall  burden  of  spreading  reductions 
50-50  between  the  Pentagon  and  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  that  re- 
spect the  House  budget  resolution  is 
also  much  fairer  than  that  which  has 
come  out  of  the  Senate  which  puts  86 
percent  of  the  burden  of  budget  cut- 
ting on  domestic  progrtuns  critical  to 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  all  across 
this  county.  It  takes  only  14  percent  of 
the  budget  cuts  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  final 
point  in  regard  to  our  committee's 
budget.  The  revenue  increase  in  our 
resolution  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  in 
the  Senate  resolution,  but  we  devote 
our  increase  solely  to  deficit  reduction. 
The  Senate  uses  its  revenue  increase 
to  protect  the  Pentagon  from  making 
its  contribution  to  a  50-50  formula  for 
deficit  reduction.  I  would  also  note 
ihat  the  revenue  increase  in  our  reso- 
lution will  not  require  any  kind  of 
income  tax  increase  for  average  work- 
ing Americans.  Additional  revenues 
can  easily  be  found  by  closing  tax 
loopholes  that  currently  allow  wealthy 
individuals  and  profitable  corporations 
from  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 
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In  short,  this  budget  is  realistic;  it  is 
fair.  It  will  do  the  job  of  creating  the 
conditions  necessary  to  keep  interest 
rates  coming  down  and  sustaining  the 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues,  let  me  say  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  today,  while 
historic,  is  not  pleasant.  I  cannot  agree 
with  everything  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  come  up  with,  even  though 
I  would  like  to  make  my  compliments 
and  tribute  to  the  long  hours,  very 
long  hours,  hard  work  and  dedicated 
service  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  put  in  in  studying  the 
problem  and  trying  to  address  the 
needs  of  both  defense  and  nondefense 
spending,  and  trying  to  come  up  with 
a  solution  that  has  been  forced  on 
them  by  the  action  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  last  year. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  if  I  might 
recap,  last  year  in  the  final  figures, 
the  fiscal  year  1986  final  figures,  we 
approved  $286.8  billion.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  that  figure 
that  had  been  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  we  woimd  up  with  about 
a  negative  6-percent  growth. 

This  year,  the  President's  request, 
when  it  came  over  was  $320  billion. 
The  Senate  reduced  this  figure  to  $301 
billion.  I  am  speaking  in  budget  au- 
thority. A  $19  billion  cut. 


Now,  the  House  has  come  in  not  at 
301.  but  at  285.  Can  we  do  this?  Well, 
of  course;  we  can  do  it.  We  can  do  any- 
thing the  House  asks  us  to  do.  No  pro- 
posed level  is  really  impossible.  The 
real  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  House 
really  wants  to  do  what  these  figwes 
would  compel  us  to  do. 

Do  we  really  know  and  appreciate 
what  the  reduction  in  these  amoimts 
would  mean  to  our  defense  in  this 
coimtry?  A  reduction  of  $35  billion 
from  the  President's  request  can  be  ac- 
complished but  it  is  a  large  enough  re- 
duction beyond  what  the  House  has 
normally  done  in  the  past  so  that  we 
will  be  a  far  cry  from  doing  business  as 
usual. 

Perhaps  this  is  good  in  some  peoples' 
minds.  But  what  will  it  mean?  It  will 
mean  substantial  cuts  in  important 
and  well-supported  systems.  It  will 
mean  production  levels  of  most  sys- 
tems will  be  kept  at  or  below  last 
year's  level,  and  there  will  be  no  new 
program  starts.  There  will  be  no  way 
to  justify  congressional  add-ons.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  billion  is  less 
than  last  year  even  after  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  sequester,  and  represents  a 
real  decrease  in  defense  spending  of 
about  $15  billion  or  5  to  6  percent. 

The  outlay  figure  of  $276  billion  will 
necessitate  a  very  large,  a  very  strange 
and  imlikely  type  of  reduction  in  de- 
fense in  order  to  achieve  the  $285  bil- 
lion budget  authority  level  or  else  the 
budget  authority  level  may  have  to  be 
driven  much  lower  to  achieve  the 
outlay  figures. 

What  does  this  mean?  I  do  not  want 
to  be  in  a  position  of  crying  wolf; 
trying  to  scare  people  by  painting  a 
picture  of  doom  and  gloom  and  saying. 
"Oh.  if  we  do  not  do  this  the  sky  will 
fall."  I  have  had  the  staff  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  make  a 
study  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  this, 
and  these  are  professional  people  and 
this  is  their  honest  opinion. 

The  cuts  that  are  being  required  by 
this  budget  that  has  been  presented  to 
us  in  research  and  development,  and 
to  me  this  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  de- 
fense because  with  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology  that  we  have  enjoyed  in 
the  past  to  keep  us  ahead  of  our  po- 
tential adversaries,  we  would  fall  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  in  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves  because  we  cannot 
match  them  in  numbers  of  people  or 
in  numbers  of  weapons  that  are  being 
produced. 

We  will  have  to  have  a  reduction  of 
over  $6  billion  in  research  and  devel- 
opment which  will  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  over  40  different  major  pro- 
grams. We  will  have  to  reduce  a  large 
number  of  programs  for  budgetary 
and  not  substantive  reasons. 

In  procurement,  a  reduction  of 
almost  $16  bUlion  will  be  required. 
That  is  those  weapons  systems  that  we 
actually  need  to  acquire,  to  buy,  to  put 
into  the  inventory.  Level  production 


rates  to  the  fiscal  year  1986  level,  that 
is,  cut  back,  and  this  will  probably 
cause  total  program  costs  to  be  higher 
in  the  future. 

We  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of 
years  to  get  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment to  procure  things  at  the  most 
reasonable  and  the  most  economical 
production  rates,  to  build  up  to  where 
the  overhead,  while  it  is  fixed,  we  are 
getting  the  most  for  our  money.  But 
cutting  back  and  slowing  down  produc- 
tion we  simply  drive  up  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems  and  the  production 
thereof  so  that  in  the  outyears  we  will 
be  paying  more  and  getting  less. 

It  would  eliminate  all  new  starts,  al- 
though most  of  these  programs  that 
are  requested  will  probably  have  to  be 
started  and  certainly  need  to  be  start- 
ed in  the  near  future. 

As  to  personnel,  I  want  everybody  to 
hear  this,  "No  active  duty  pay  raise 
will  be  allowed  even  though  the 
budget  process  anticipates  that  this 
will  be  the  case."  F\irther,  there  will 
be  no  increases  in  numbers  of  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  anticipate  a  se- 
rious reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
people. 

We  will  have  to  cancel  two  large 
ships  like  the  DDG's  and  several 
smaller  ships.  In  operation  and  main- 
tenance, over  $4  billion  in  reduction 
even  though  these  funds  are  needed  to 
pay  for  weapons  systems  that  have  al- 
ready been  bought  in  the  past. 

In  military  construction,  that  is 
family  housing,  all  brick  and  mortar 
type  fo  operations,  we  will  defer  a 
large  number,  that  Is  86  of  construc- 
tion programs  for  future  years  and 
prohibit  all  new  starts.  Denial  of  Navy, 
and  listen  to  this,  Navy  Home  Porting, 
which  is  so  dear  to  many  people  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  House;  it  will  not 
be  this  year.  The  light  division  for 
Alaska;  not  this  year. 

The  above  initial  set  of  reductions 
assume  that  no  additions  to  programs 
requested  or  amounts  requested  for 
programs  have  occurred  and  recent  ex- 
perience has  been  as  follows:  For  the 
last  2  years,  the  Congress  has  had  add- 
ons to  what  has  come  over  and  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  In  the 
last  2  years,  the  House  added  $115  mil- 
lion and  $658  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  1986.  respectively,  just  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Last  week,  and  we  are  here  today 
talking  about  reducing  what  we  are  al- 
lowed to  spend  for  defense,  and  just 
last  week  we  added  by  action  on  this 
floor,  added  to  the  budget,  $285  mil- 
lion for  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  do  that  in  the 
future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
bring  up  item  after  item  not  under 
this  particular  budget  authority,  the 
Congress  sJways  wants  to  add,  just  as 
it  did  last  week,  and  we  cannot  do 
that. 


For  general  congressional  add-ons,  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  requested 
by  the  administration,  in  1985  the 
House  added  $1.25  billion  to  defense, 
and  in  1986,  $1.2  billion  was  added  just 
last  year.  So  it  has  been  the  history 
that  we  have  adds  instead  of  reduc- 
tions. So  I  am  telling  the  Members 
that  if  you  have  got  a  pet  project  in 
your  district,  forget  it;  there  will  not 
be  any  add-ons.  If  you  are  interested 
in  acquiring  or  extending  the  produc- 
tion lines  for  the  B-1,  forget  that;  that 
is  not  in  the  budget.  No  add-ons.  If 
you  are  interested  in  any  new  pro- 
grams that  are  not  presently  in  here 
such  as  the  T-46  trainer,  forget  it.  We 
cannot  do  that.  It  is  not  in  here. 

So  wMle  we  have  the  authority,  and 
can  cut  the  budget,  cut  the  spending 
year.  I  think  the  Members  need  to 
know  the  impact  of  what  we  are  doing 
here  today.  I  think  it  is  an  unrealistic 
cut  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
asked  to  take. 
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I  think  if  the  sequester  is  triggered, 
to  take  50  percent  of  all  of  the  savings 
out  of  29  percent  of  the  budget  is  un- 
realistic and  unfair,  and  for  this 
reason  I  will  support  an  amendment 
that  will  restore  at  least  part  of  the 
budget  authority.  I  think  what  we  are 
doing  here  today,  while  laudable  in  its 
intent  and  purpose,  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  a 
senior  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  a 
lot  of  ground  that  a  lot  of  other  Mem- 
bers have  mentioned,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  thing.  Having  spent 
hours  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Bill  Gray,  on  this  budget, 
he  just  did  an  absolutely  magnani- 
mous job  of  bringing  together  a  bal- 
ance that  this  House  can  support.  So  I 
do  want  to  copy  what  a  lot  of  other 
people  are  saying  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  points.  The  deficit  number 
under  the  House  budget  proposal  that 
will  be  before  us  tomorrow  is  $137  bil- 
lion. Now  that  is  $7  billion  below  the 
deficit  number  of  the  other  body's 
budget,  and  that  is  also  exactly  the 
amount  of  money  in  revenues  we 
assume  above  those  of  the  President, 
$7  billion.  The  simple  fact  is,  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  we  met  the 
deficit  reduction  target  of  $144  billion 
of  Oramm-Rudman  without  revenue. 
And  then  we  just  simply  go  $7  billion 
further  to  137,  what  I  think  is  a  supe- 
rior approach. 

One  reason  that  it  Is  a  superior  ap- 
proach is  that  it  is  I  think  perhaps  a 
necessary  buffer  against  sequestration, 
which  would  be  a  disaster  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  military  preparedness— I 
think   we   all   understand   what   the 


problem  would  be  with  sequestration 
for  military  preparedness— and  to  edu- 
cation and  investment  programs  on 
the  domestic  side,  because  of  where 
the  cuts  are  forced  to  come  under  se- 
questration. 

I  think  the  other  body's  number 
could  prove,  if  we  have  some  new  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  to  be  dangerously, 
dangerously  close  to  bringing  in  se- 
questration. So  I  think  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  budget  before  us 
tomorrow,  which  is  "Hit  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  of  144  all 
through  budget  cuts,"  which  we  did, 
balance  defense  and  domestic,  and 
then  take  the  additional  $7  billion  of 
Senate  revenue  and  apply  that  to  defi- 
cit, is  wise  both  for  deficit  reduction 
and  wise  as  a  buffer  against  sequestra- 
tion that  is  going  to  prove  to  be  very 
smart  next  year. 

Second,  something  that  I  do  not 
Icnow  if  anybody  mentioned  earlier,  we 
have  some  very  important  language 
against  something  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  doing  in  infla- 
tion for  the  last  5  years  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  ought  to  be  out- 
raged about.  I  am  talking  about  the 
OAO  report  that  recently  came  out 
that  shows  $44  billion  has  been  over- 
spent in  inflation  since  1982,  more 
than  inflation  really  was  given  to  the 
Pentagon,  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense cannot  tell  us  where  it  is— $44 
billion. 

Now  how  did  that  happen?  Well,  it  is 
the  inflation  index  that  was  used  up  to 
this  year. 

How  did  this  happen?  Well,  Defense 
had  an  inflation  index  different  from 
everybody  else's.  What  was  it?  After 
taking  their  own  commodity  and 
saying  only  within  defense  contractors 
what  will  inflation  be,  they  then  magi- 
cally got  another  30-percent  kicker.  So 
if  the  inflation  was  estimated  to  be  4 
percent  within  the  defense  industries, 
they  got  another  30  percent  above 
that,  5.2  percent.  Yet  inflation  was  not 
that,  and  they  got  that  money— $44 
billion  over  4  years.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  ought  to  demand  that  we 
get  that  money  back. 

Our  budget  that  will  be  before  us  to- 
morrow puts  in  language  strongly  di- 
recting statutorily  that  the  inflation 
index  within  Defense  will  no  longer 
have  that  30-percent  kicker. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray].  I  think  that  he  has  done  a 
masterful  job  of  moving  this  docimient 
through  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  must  point  out.  however, 
that  we  had  two  meetings  in  order  to 
get  to  this  juncture  of  bringing  this 
Democrat  budget  to  the  House  floor: 
the  first  when  we  had  our  picture 


taken,  and  the  second  one  last  Thurs- 
day,  when  we  passed  the  document  out 
in  a  very  rapid  period  of  time. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all 
understand  how  unbipartisan  this  doc- 
ument really  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  Democrat  committee 
plan  before  us  today,  and  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  alternative  Re- 
publican plan. 

The  committee  budget  before  us 
today  is  irresponsible  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  let  me  touch  on  two  very 
important  reasons  why  this  is  so:  If 
you  vote  for  the  committee  budget, 
you  will  be  voting  to  raise  taxes  on  the 
American  working  people.  I  repeat, 
you  will  be  voting  to  increase  taxes  on 
the  American  people.  The  Democrats' 
budget  plan  contains  a  walloping  $54 
billion  tax  increase  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Second,  the  $282  billion  defense 
budget  proposed  in  the  Democrat  com- 
mittee budget  is  well  below  a  defense 
budget  freeze,  a  freeze  that  I  think 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  Members 
of  this  body.  If  the  defense  budget  is 
to  take  such  a  cut,  it  would  only  be 
fair  and  reasonable,  in  the  interest  of 
cutting  the  deficit,  to  ensure  that  the 
rest  of  the  budget  received  steep  cuts 
as  well.  The  committee's  budget  plan 
is  inconsistent  with  an  evenhanded, 
across-the-board  treatment  of  the 
entire  budget,  and  for  this  reason, 
should  not  be  supported. 

You  know,  during  the  committee 
meeting  last  Thursday,  our  No.  2 
meeting,  one  of  the  statements  that  I 
thought  was  very  important  was  that 
this  is  a  political  document,  this  is  a 
policy  statement  of  what  our  party 
stands  for  and  what  the  Democrat 
Party  stands  for.  I  think  that  nothing 
is  clearer,  and  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take made  about  It.  The  committee 
budget  before  us  calls  for  almost  $12 
billion  in  new  taxes  for  the  working 
people  of  America  in  1987  alone. 

You  have  also  heard  today  that  $5 
billion  of  the  Democrats'  tax  increase 
will  be  dedicated  to  a  so-called  trust 
fund— call  it  slush  fund  or  trust  fimd— 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Is  there  any  Member  here  who  seri- 
ously believes  that  this  slush  fund  to 
reduce  the  deficit  will  actually  reduce 
the  deficit  by  a  single  penny?  This  tax 
increase  is  a  Ponzl  scheme  that  would 
impress  the  likes  of  even  Harry  Houdi- 
ni. 

The  Democrat  Party  is  undergoing  a 
conversion,    and    that    conversion    is  ' 
quite  evident  in  this  budget. 

It  no  longer  wants  to  be  perceived  as 
the  party  of  "tax,  tax,  spend,  spend." 

Now  it  is  the  party  of  "tax,  tax, 
launder,  launder,  and  then  spend, 
spend." 

This  plan  is  concrete  evidence  that 
the  Democrat  Party  wants  to  continue 
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raising  taxes  on  the  American  people, 
only  now  it  is  too  gun  shy  to  come 
right  out  and  say  so. 

Let  this  laundering  scheme  fool  no 
one.  If  you  vote  for  the  committee 
budget,  you  are  voting  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

For  my  friends  on  the  Democrat  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  wonder  how  many  are 
willing  to  support  a  defense  budget 
$10  billion  lower  than  this  years 
spending  level. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
go  to  markup  next  week.  How  many  of 
my  Democrat  colleagues  aie  ready  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  that  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  defense  budget 
at  a  $282  billion  spending  level? 

How  many  important  defense 
projects  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  at 
this  spending  level  because  the  com- 
mittee cannot  bring  itself  to  cancel  out 
worthless  or  ill-conceived  projects? 

How  many  military  bases  in  their 
districts  are  my  Democrat  colleagues 
willing  to  close  to  reach  $282  billion? 

How  badly  will  our  Armed  Forces' 
readiness  suffer  because  the  House 
will  not  bring  itself  to  halt  assembly 
lines  for  weapons  with  production 
rates  that  are  ridiculously  low? 

How  many  defense  contracts  are  my 
colleagues  ready  to  truly  compete  in 
order  to  reach  the  $282  million  level? 

How  many  duplicative  and  just  plain 
silly  research  and  development  con- 
tracts is  the  House  willing  to  cancel  to 
meet  the  $282  billion  level? 
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The  Democrat  plan  before  us  today 
is  $10  billion  below  a  freeze  on  de- 
fense. I  am  hard  pressed  to  find  many 
knowledgeable  Members  who  are  com- 
fortable with  such  a  level. 

This  is  akin  to  playing  chicken  with 
the  defense  capabilities  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
budget  before  us  is  a  huge  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
American  taxpayers  who  will  have  to 
shoulder  even  greater  taxes  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  is  unfair  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  because  of  the 
foolhardy  decisions  that  will  be  made 
to  cut  the  readiness  and  operational 
tempo  of  our  forces  at  the  defense 
spending  called  for. 

It  is  a  bad  budget.  It  was  ill-con- 
ceived and  it  does  not  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Members  in 
this  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
committee  budget  and  vote  instead  for 
passage  of  a  more  responsible  Republi- 
can plan. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins], a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Budget 


Committee  who  I  feel  did  an  excellent 
job  in  trying  to  address  the  problems 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  4  years. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  our  former 
colleague.  Dave  Stockman.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing  today  and  will  face  decades 
ahead  had  their  origin  in  1981  in  the 
tax  bill.  He  calls  it  a  colossal  mistake. 

I  must  say  that  regardless  of  what 
our  position  was  at  that  time,  I  tend  to 
agree  that  he  was  correct.  This  ordeal 
we  are  going  through  today  will  be 
with  us  year  after  year  because  of  that 
terrible  mistake. 

But  that  is  behind  us.  We  have  to 
look  to  the  future.  Gramm-Rudman 
has  now  mandated  that  we  reach  cer- 
tain targets.  This  year  it  is  that  the 
deficit  be  reduced  $144  billion. 

Both  plans,  the  Republican  plan  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  plan,  reache 
that  figure. 

I  commend  both  sides  for  doing  a 
good  job,  a  commendable  job;  but  I 
want  to  try  to  eliminate  two  or  three 
misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made. 

First  of  all,  you  would  think  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee  position  on 
defense  is  terribly  weak— that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
these  two  plans. 

Well,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
these  facts.  Over  the  next  3  years, 
$848  billion  under  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Budget  Committee  plan,  $848 
billion  will  be  spend  for  defense.  Is 
that  weak  on  defense? 

What  does  the  Latta  substitute  pro- 
vide? It  is  $865  billion.  There  is  a  big 
difference  of  $17  billion  that  makes 
the  difference  between  a  strong  de- 
fense and  a  weak  defense,  is  that  it?  I 
cannot  believe  it  and  I  know  m>  col- 
leagues on  this  side  are  really  playing 
around  with  figures. 

We  both  know  that  it  is  less  than  2 
percent  spread  over  a  3-year  period  of 
time. 

Now,  $848  billion  is  no  small  figure 
for  defense;  so  let  us  not  toy  with  that 
too  much. 

Let  us  look  at  revenues.  There  is  $4.9 
billion,  that  is  true,  which  will  be 
raised  under  the  Democratic  plan  and 
applied  to  the  deficit. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  to 
sign  into  law  any  tax  biU  that  comes 
out  of  this  House. 

Now,  $4.9  billion  will  not  be  recon- 
ciled if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
"Yes,  I  would  rather  live  with  deficits 
from  now  on  and  let  somebody  else 
deal  with  it."  That  Is  his  decision.  He 
can  continue  to  do  that  and  let  our 
children  and  grandchildren  pay  for  it. 
Give  us  a  little  ease  today,  but  let  our 
children  pay  for  it.  Now,  that  is  his  de- 
cision. 

We  have  blocked  off  a  small  amount 
of  $4.9  billion  and  we  say  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  "If  you 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $4.9  bil- 
lion, you  may  do  so.  If  not,  veto  it.  We 
can't  override  it,  we  shall  not  even  at- 
tempt to  override,  I'm  sure."  That  is 
his  decision. 

We  are  taking  a  small  niche  in  an 
ever  growing  problem  of  deficits.  I  tell 
you,  my  colleagues  on  both  sides,  the 
deficit  situation  has  gone  beyond  par- 
tisanship. We  have  to  get  together  on 
this  problem  this  year  and  next  year 
and  for  the  next  4  years  to  try  to  bring 
this  under  control. 

I  say  in  a  bipartisan  way  that  over 
the  next  3  or  4  years  we  need  to  work 
together  to  try  to  reduce  or  stabilize 
the  Reagan  deficit.  The  Reagan  deficit 
will  be  with  us  for  decades  to  come 
and  we  will  be  wrestling  year  after 
year  with  that  deficit.  In  order  to 
eliminate  it,  in  order  to  stabilize  it,  it 
will  take  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

I  urge  you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  take  this  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  reverse  the  curve.  That  is 
the  very  least  that  this  body  can  do.  I 
urge  support  for  the  document  from 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  wish  that  we  could  have  worked 
out  a  bipartisan  budget  resolution,  but 
we  did  not.  I  am  going  to  use  my  time 
to  talk  about  just  one  portion  of  this 
budget  that  perhaps  is  not  as  political- 
ly attractive  as  some  of  the  other 
parts,  for  some  unknown  reason;  that 
is  function  050,  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

I  can  remember  a  few  years  ago 
when  this  administration  came  into 
power,  our  defenses  were  so  bad  that 
we  were  almost  down  to  a  rowboat  and 
a  slightshot.  We  had  planes  that  could 
not  fly  because  we  had  cannibalized 
half  of  them  for  parts.  We  had  ships 
that  could  not  go  to  sea  because  they 
did  not  have  adequate  manpower  to 
man  them.  We  were  in  one  heck  of  a 
shape  and  everybody  knows  it;  but  we 
have  done  something  since  that  time. 

We  were  about  ready  to  start  up  the 
draft.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  ask 
somebody  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  could  not  get  adequate 
people  to  come  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  We  reversed  that  and 
now  they  are  standing  in  line  to  get  in 
and  we  are  getting  more  qualified  indi- 
viduals; so  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  defense  and  I  salute  the  administra- 
tion and  those  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  who  knew  that  we  had  a 
need  and  did  something  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  defenses  of  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  some  tales  about  high- 
priced  toilet  seats  and  things  like  that, 
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that  everybody  is  opposed  to,  we  have 
made  great  strides  and  we  have  strong 
defense  and  we  want  to  maintain  it. 

But  now,  what  are  we  about  to  do  in 
this  budget  being  presented  by  the 
Democratic  majority?  Last  year  we  cut 
$35  billion  from  the  request  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  This  year,  we 
propose  to  cut  $35  billion  more  from 
the  request  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  If  I  can  add,  that  makes  $70  bil- 
lion—$70  billion  in  reductions  in  2 
years. 

Now,  I  am  amazed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  Democratic  side  remain  strangely 
silent. 

Yesterday  we  were  held  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  for  half  an  hour 
while  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  closeted  with 
the  leadership  on  the  Democratic  side 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  could  support  that  figure  that  is 
in  the  Democrat  budget.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  they  do  not  support 
it.  We  do  not  support  it  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  side  be- 
cause these  people  on  those  commit- 
tees know  where  the  cuts  are  going  to 
come  from. 

How  were  these  cuts  arrived  at  in 
the  Budget  Committee?  How  was  this 
budget  put  together  on  defense?  Did 
they  bring  In  people  and  say,  "We 
want  to  get  down  to  these  numbers. 
Where  are  the  cuts  going  to  come 
from? 

No,  they  did  not  do  that.  They  just 
picked  out  a  figure  that  they  needed 
and  said  this  is  where  we  are  going  to 
be. 

Now,  is  that  responsibility?  No,  that 
is  total  irresponsibility,  playing  with 
the  defenses  of  this  country. 

I  would  be. more  concerned  that  I  am 
if  I  did  not  know  that  we  had  a  confer- 
ence coming  up  and  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  head  of 
the  Budget  Committee  in  the  Senate 
said  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  con- 
ference if  they  do  not  come  up  on 
those  figures.  That  does  give  me  a 
little  solace. 

Well,  let  us  get  into  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  reductions  in  this 
proposal. 

I  might  say,  this  has  just  come  over 
after  being  signed  off  at  the  White 
House.  Now,  here  is  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about  in  reductions.  You  are  get- 
ting Into  the  meat  and  muscle  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  and  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  want 
that;  so  that  we  can  have  on  the 
Democratic  side,  keeping  all  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  place.  They  are 
not  terminating  a  single  program  in 
this  budget.  You  know  it  and  I  know 
it,  and  we  have  got  thousands  of  them. 
They  have  got  a  lot  of  them  that  are 
absolutely  worthless. 

We  used  to  talk  around  this  place 
about    sunsetting.    Remember    that, 


sunsetting  some  programs?  They  are 
not  even  sunsetting  any  programs  in 
this  budget.  They  are  asking  this 
House  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  it. 
Even  on  the  Democratic  side,  you 
know  the  defense  of  the  country  pro- 
tects you  as  well  as  me. 

So  let  us  get  into  them.  What  are  we 
talking  about? 

The  total  of  $35  billion  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  to  start  with.  Some 
may  believe  we  can  achieve  the  reduc- 
tions with  modest  changes  In  pricing. 
For  example,  we  are  recognizing  the 
lower  price  of  oil.  Right.  That  is  worth 
$2  billion.  That  is  $2  billion,  hardly 
enough  to  meet  the  Senate  budget  res- 
olution requirement  of  $19  billion  in 
cuts. 

Now,  these  reductions  In  defense 
spending  will  seriously  harm  the  Na- 
tion's military  capabilities.  We  may 
have  to  consider  canceling  some  pro- 
grams, and  I  have  a  list  of  them.  Let 
us  look  at  them. 

In  the  Army,  the  Trallblazer.  $47 
million. 

Field  artillery  ammunition  support 
vehicle,  $68  million. 

The  M-9  armored  combat  earthmov- 
er,  $30  million. 

The  Aquila,  $141  million. 

Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, $247  million. 

The  LHX,  new  light  helicopter,  $165 
million. 

The  120  millimeter  mortar/ammuni- 
tion, $78  million. 

The  Slncgars  (Army  radio  system), 
$212  million. 

All  source  analysis  system,  $116  mil- 
lion. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  the 
Army,  just  in  this  first  hit  list?  We  are 
only  talking  about  $1  billion  94  mil- 
lion. We  have  not  even  started  on  that 
road  to  $19  billion. 

The  Navy,  the  SH2F  (Lamps  Mark  I 
helicopter),  $53  million. 

The  AV-8B  (Marine  attack  aircraft), 
$792  million. 

The  A-6E/F  (Navy  attack  aircraft), 
$358  million. 

The  V-22-08prey  (tilt-rotor  air- 
craft), $387  million. 

The  P-3C  (antisubmarine  patrol  air- 
craft), $414  million. 

They  come  up  with  $2  billion  more. 
We  are  not  on  the  road  yet  coming  up 
with  that  $19  billion. 

The  Air  Force,  the  ALQ-131  (elec- 
tronic countermeasures  aircraft  pod), 
$114  million. 

The  C17  (new  Air  Force  transport), 
$789  million. 

The  Jstars  (new  surveillance  air- 
craft), $126  million. 

The  Lantim  targeting  pod,  $128  mil- 
lion. 

The  JTIDS  class  II  terminals,  $212 
million. 

The  precision  locating  strike  system, 
$142  milion. 

The  air  defense  competition  (F-20), 
$447  million. 


The  TR-1  (reconnaissance  aircraft), 
$63  million. 

That  all  adds  up  to  $2.21  billion. 

The  ones  I  have  given  you  here  on 
this  hit  list  are  only  $5  billion,  so  we 
have  got  to  go  further. 

On  procurement,  the  Chaparral, 
$103.7  million. 

The  all  source  analysis  systems 
(Tiara).  $115.5  million. 

The  SH-60F  (CV-ASW),  $138.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  advanced  lightweight  torpedo, 
$109.9  million. 

D  1716 

The  AOE.  $612  million.  The  8SN-21 
advance  procurement,  $454  million, 
and  the  remaining  24  procurement 
new  starts.  $750  million. 

R&D,  cancel  53  R&D  new  starts 
such  as  the  national  aerospace  plane 
and  the  naval  air  ship. 

These  add  up  to  $3  billion,  only  $3 
billion,  and  we  have  to  come  up  with 
$19  billion  in  cuts.  Where  are  they 
going  to  come  from?  Let  us  go  on. 

List  C:  The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle, 
270  of  them  cost  $325  million.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  production 
by  that  amount. 

The  Tagos,  two  of  them,  $148  mil- 
lion. We  have  to  delay  the  award  until 
fiscal  year  1988. 

The  MSH,  four  of  them,  $196  mil- 
lion, slips  program  1  year. 

The  DDG-6I,  one,  $800  million.  We 
have  to  reduce  the  procurement. 

On  the  F-18,  we  will  have  to  reduce      ^ 
the  procurement  by  $236  million,  or 
six  aircraft. 

On  the  F-16.  we  have  to  reduce  by 
36  to  reach  $574  million. 

The  F/A-18  we  reduce  by  36  for  a 
total  of  $780  million. 

The  M-1  tank  we  would  reduce  by 
120  tanks  to  reach  $250  million. 

The  EA-6B  we  would  reduce  by  six 
for  $120  million. 

The  UH-60  helicopter  we  would 
reduce  by  eight  for  $70  million. 

The  P-14A  we  would  reduce  by 
eight,  $180  million. 

We  would  delay  for  1  year  the  small 
ICBM  to  get  $750  million. 

We  would  defer  25  kits  of  the  KC- 
136  reenglnlng  for  $413  million. 

The  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser,  $995  mil- 
lion. We  would  produce  it  later. 

The  military  construction  we  would 
defer  by  $1,260  million. 

How  much  money  would  we  come  up 
with?  We  would  come  up  with  $7,598 
million  in  reductions. 

My  friends,  I  could  go  on  to  reach 
the  $19  billion  the  Pentagon  says 
would  have  to  be  done,  but  I  am  going 
to  put  it  in  the  Record  so  my  col- 
leagues can  read  it  all  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  it  by  tomorrow. 

The  full  list  follows: 
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Tkrminatk  Programs? 


[Dollars  In  millions  and  fiscal  year] 

USTA 

Anny:  lasi 

Tr&ilblazer $47 

Field  artillery  ammunition  sup- 
port vehicle 88 

M9  armored  combat  earthmover .  30 

AquUa 141 

Army    helicopter    improvement 

program 247 

LHX  (new  light  helicopter) 155 

120mm  mortar/ammunition 78 

SINCGARS  (Army  radio  system)  212 

All  source  analysis  system 116 

Total 1.094 


Navy: 

SH2F  (Lamps  Marie  I  helicopter).  53 

AV-8B  (Marine  attack  aircraft) ...  792 

A-8E/F  (Navy  attack  aircraft) 358 

V-22-Osprey  (Tile-rotor  aircraft)  387 
P-3C  (Anti-submarine  patrol  air- 
craft)   414 

Total 2.004 


Air  Force: 
.    ALQ-131     (electronic     counter- 
measures  aircraft  pod) 114 

C17  (New  Air  Force  transport) 789 

JSTARS  (new  surveillance   air- 
craft)    126 

LANTIRN  targeting  pod 128 

JTIDS  Class  II  terminals 212 

Precision  locating  strike  system...  142 

Air  Defense  competition  (F-20) ...  447 

TR-1  (Reconnaissance  aircraft)...  63 


Total 2,021 


Grand  total 5.119 

Delay  All  Fiscal  YEAit  1987  New  Starts? 
[Dollars  In  millions] 
LISTB 
Procurement: 

Chaparral $103.7 

All     source     analysis     systems 

(TIARA) 115.5 

SH-60F  (CV-ASW) 138.8 

Advanced  lightweight  torpedo 109.9 

AGE 612.7 

SSN-21  advance  procurement 454.3 

Remaining  24  procurement  new 

starts 750.0 

R&D:  Cancel  53  R&D  new  starts 
such  as  the  National  Aerospace 
plane  and  the  Naval  Air  ship 750.0 

Total 3.034.9 

FISCAL  YEAR  1987  PROGRAM  REDUaiONS 
(STRETCHOUTS)? 

USTC 

(Domn 


Action 


Quan- 


Annmt 


Oijdky  WrtiM  Mtadt Reduce  productnn 270 

TAGOS. Deliy  nori)  to  fncil  (W  2 

W3IL. 


DOG-SI... 

sam.. 

f-15 


.  9i|B  mtnai  1  ycai 4 


F-16 

F/A-ll-._ 
M-IM.. 

E»-« 

UH-« 
f-l«. 

K-U5 


Procufv  tuvo  ships.... 
Reduce  procuranent.. 
Reduce  produdiiM 

*- 


-Jtt.. 


nk... 
Oalv  I  iMf... 
Mb  2S  Ids... 


1 

1 

6 

36 

36 

120 

6 

8 


$32S 

14« 

196 
800 

SI2 

235 
574 
780 
250 
120 
70 
ItO 
750 
413 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 
(STRETCHOUTS)  ?-Continijed 

(OoHin  In  rnHim) 


nem 

Win 

Quan- 

Amount 

C&-47  UGB  Cni» 

Pniductiin  at  1  per  yev 

1 

9S5 

Deferral  of  military 

1.250 

ToM 

7,598 

Reduce  Force  Structure? 

[Dollars  in  millions  and  fiscal  year] 

USTD 


19B7 


Army: 

Eliminate     6th     Division/retain 

Alaskan  brigade $594 

Navy: 

Deactivate  all  SSN-594's 390 

Cancel  14th  Active  Air  Wing 92 

Air 

Deactivate  1  F4-E  wing 250 

Total 1.326 

Readiness  and  Sustainabiuty  Reductions? 

[Dollars  in  millions  and  fiscal  year] 

USTE 


Eliminate  military  strength  increase 
of  13.730 

Reduce  depot  maintenance  15  per- 
cent  

Permit  six-ship  overhaul  backlog 

End  Sparrow  missile  procurement 

End  GBU-15  procurement  (bomb) 

End  Gator  procurement 

Hold  combined  effects  munition  pro- 
curement at  fiscal  year  1986  dollar 
level 

End  laser  Maverick  procurement 

Hold  vertical  launch  system  to  fiscal 
year  1986  level 

Procure  only  one  fleet  hospital 

Defer  investment  in  ammunition  mo- 
bilization facilities 

Hold  light  weight  multipurpose  am- 
munition to  1986  levels 

Reduce  aircraft  spares  and  combat 
vehicle  spares 

Reduce  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
aircraft  modifications 

Hold  missiles  to  1986  levels: 

I^R  Maverick 

Harm  (High  speed  anti-radiation 

missile) 

Tomahawk 

Patriot  (Cancels  multi-year  pro- 
curement)  

Reduce  real  property  maintenance 
to  fiscal  year  1986  level 


7987 

$371 

1,110 
600 
345 
139 
237 


167 
202 

34 
78 

130 

200 

560 

565 

210 

135 
44 

110 

592 

Total 5,829 

Military  Personnel  and  Quality  of  Lite 

Reductions? 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

USTF 

Pay  and  benefits $1,500 

Family  housing 250 

Total 1.750 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  be  that  irresponsible  in 
conference.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  a  figure  higher  than 
this.  We  are  not  ready  to  put  our  de- 
fense system  out  to  pasture.  We  are 
not  going  to  take  those  backward 
strides.  We  are  going  to  do  the  respon- 
sible thing  in  conference. 


There  are  not  very  many  times  that 
I  say  thank  God  for  the  Senate,  but 
this  is  one  time  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]  has  20  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ooodlinc]  has  18 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3Vi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxhan]. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  competitiveness  is 
being  severely  tested  In  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. We  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  grim 
statistics  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  manufacturing,  engineering, 
technology,  innovation,  and  international 
trade. 

From  1981  to  1985,  the  United  States  has 
an  accumulated  merchandise  trade  deficit  of 
$423.6  billion. 

By  the  end  of  1985,  we  were  buying  almost 
twice  as  many  goods  and  services  from 
abroad  as  we  were  able  to  sell. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
has  lost  worid  maritet  shares  in  neariy  all  In- 
dustrial sectors  of  our  economy  including  7 
out  of  10  in  high  technology  industries. 

Two  million  Ameri(»n  workers  lost  their  jobs 
last  year  alone  due  to  the  imbalance  of  im- 
ports over  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  this  precarious  posi- 
tion. First,  the  dollar  appreciated  by  more  than 
40  percent  against  the  major  international  cur- 
rencies from  1981  to  1985.  While  it  has  come 
down  by  20  percent,  it  is  still  very  difficult  for 
U.S.  firms  to  compete.  The  20-percent  over- 
valuation still  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  for- 
eign prcxJucts  in  this  country.  The  magnitude 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  keeping  real 
interest  rates  at  historic  highs,  thus  attracting 
foreign  capital  to  finance  the  Federal  debt 
The  large  flow  of  capital  into  the  United 
States  is  keeping  the  value  of  the  dollar  ab- 
normally inflated  and  certainly  out  of  balance 
with  other  major  currencies. 

Second,  unfair  foreign  trade  practices  and 
the  lack  of  a  coherent  U.S.  trade  strategy 
make  it  an  uphill  battle  for  U.S.  industry  in  the 
worid  marketplace. 

In  addressing  these  problems,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove the  national  environment  so  tftat  eco- 
nomk:  development  and  growth  can  occur  at 
the  local  level.  First,  the  United  States  must 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  defk;it  and  reduce 
and  stabilize  the  artificially  inflated  value  of 
the  dollar. 

Second,  Government  and  industry  must  act 
quickly  to  put  in  place  an  effective,  forward- 
looking  trade  strategy  for  America. 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in  quite 
soote  time,  I  feel  optimistk:  that  Congress  will 
take  long-needed  action  to  address  these 
problems.  The  Senate  already  has  adopted  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1 987  that  meets  the  def- 
icit reduction  targets  set  by  Gramm-Rudman 
and  this  week,  we  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  the  opportunity  to  support  a 
budget  which  will  move  us  another  step  closer 
to  meaningful  deficit  reductton  and  improved 
economic  health. 

Last  year,  I  supported  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Emergency  Defk:it  Control  Act  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  force  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
Ky  of  the  last  5  years,  in  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed an  extra  trillion  dollars  In  order  to  pay 
for  cun-ent  defense  and  domestic  programs.  I 
was  convinced  that  the  threat  of  automatk: 
cuts,  one-half  from  defense  and  one-half  from 
nondefense  programs,  would  force  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  make  the  difficult  decisions 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  having  the  intended  effect.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  sequestration  process  is  ailed 
unconstitutional,  the  House  and  Senate  are 
closer  to  agreeing  on  a  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  than  they  have  been  in  quite  some 
time.  If  we  continue  on  this  path  and  work  In  a 
bipartisan  way  to  live  up  to  the  assumptions  in 
the  budget,  we  will  prevent  another  round  of 
cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  judging  the  various  budget 
proposals  before  us  today,  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences and  hurt  our  ability  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. The  House  and  Senate  are  very  close 
to  agreeing  on  budget  priorities  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  addition,  I  commend  Mr.  Latta 
and  House  Republicans  for  proposing  a  re- 
sponsible substitute.  Frankly,  there  are  provi- 
sions of  their  substitute  that  I  prefer  over  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal.  However,  overall, 
I  believe  the  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal is  the  best,  the  fairest,  and  one  that 
most  closely  reflects  my  own  priorities. 

First,  the  Budget  Committee  proposal  n>eets 
the  deficit  target  of  $144  billion  set  by 
Gramm-Rudman  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
puts  us  on  a  path  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
This  proposal  would  result  in  a  deficit  of 
$137.05  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987,  more  than 
$22  billion  less  than  that  proposed  by  the 
PreskJent.  The  resolutton  reaches  this  deficit 
target  through  deficit  reductions  totaling 
$37.45  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  that  woulcj  be 
achieved  by  cuts  in  both  defense  and  domes- 
tic spending,  new  or  increased  user  fees, 
sales  of  selected  Federal  assets,  and  in- 
creases in  revenues. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  spending  priorities 
reflected  in  the  proposal.  It  continues  those 
programs  that  have  been  slated  for  termina- 
tk)n  by  the  PreskJent  time  and  time  again. 
These  programs,  including  urban  development 
action  grants,  community  development  block 
grants,  the  Rental  Housing  Program,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regk)nal  Commission,  and  the  Eco- 
nomy Development  Administration  would  be 
reduced  by  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987 
under  the  House  plan.  These  programs  have 
brought  private  sector  investment  and 
thouands  of  new  jobs  into  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  around  the  country,  including 


the  southern  tier  of  New  York  and  I  strongly 
support  their  retentk>n  In  the  budget. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  need  to  sup- 
port programs  which  help  provide  economic 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  While  most  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs  would  be  cut  t>y 
2.5  percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1986  level, 
certain  high  priority  progranru  would  be  com- 
pensated for  inflation  and  others  would  re- 
ceive slight  Increases  above  Inflation.  Pro- 
grams allowed  to  grow  with  inflation  include 
job  training  programs,  needs-based  student  fi- 
nancial assistance,  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  subsidized  housing,  akj 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  sup- 
plemental security  income.  Programs  that 
would  be  increased  above  inflation  include 
child  nutrition.  Head  Start,  maternal  and  child 
health,  the  Job  Corps,  summer  youth  empk)y- 
ment,  and  handicapped  education. 

In  my  view,  by  exempting  successful  Feder- 
al programs  for  low-Income  children  and  fami- 
lies from  budget  cuts,  the  House  recognizes 
the  long-term  savings  that  result  from  the  de- 
velopment of  strong,  healthy  children  and 
youth  into  self-sufficient  productive  citizens. 
This  support  is  more  important  than  ever  in 
light  of  the  staggering  statistics  on  children 
living  in  poverty  In  this  Nation. 

The  House  Budget  Cksmmlttee  preserves 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's retirees.  In  addition,  it  assumes  savings 
in  the  Medicare  Program  by  limiting  payments 
to  certain  medical  providers  and  without  any 
reduction  in  benefits  or  Increases  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
The  measure  also  provides  that  $1  billion  over 
3  years  will  be  used  to  help  limit  next  year's 
increase  In  the  hospital  deductible. 

Finally,  the  House  Budget  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  increasing  the  defense  budget  does 
not  necessarily  enhance  national  security.  It 
rejects  the  President's  proposal  to  increase 
defense  spending  by  12  percent  and  Instead 
provides  a  slight  decrease  in  budget  authority 
In  fiscal  year  1987  with  increases  for  inflatk>n 
thereafter.  In  my  opinton,  the  President's  re- 
quest is  unjustifiable.  We  can  provide  for  a 
strong  national  defense  with  this  level  of  sup- 
port. 

While  I  fully  support  the  spending  decisions 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  decision  to  Include  $4.7  billion 
in  revenues  beyond  those  requested  by  the 
PreskJent.  Even  though  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  includes  the  same  revenue  assump- 
tion as  the  House  Budget  Committee,  I  think  it 
is  unrealistic  to  propose  the  additional  reve- 
nues without  the  support  of  the  President.  In 
addition,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  additional  revenues  will  be 
adopted  and  signed  into  law,  Frankly,  if  such 
a  measure  were  to  reach  the  House  floor 
without  the  President's  support.  I  would  vote 
against  it. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the  revenue 
provisions,  I  feel  that  the  Budget  Committee 
proposal  is  the  best  proposal  before  us  today. 
It  takes  an  important  step  toward  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  while  preserving  the  programs 
that  provide  for  basic  economic  and  social 
justice  for  all  Americans.  It  provktos  for  a 
strong  national  defense  without  giving  the 
Pentagon  a  blank  check.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  support  for  this  resolution  and  am  hope- 


ful that  we  will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreen'>errt 
with  the  Senate  In  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae 
to  urge  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  health  of  the  American  people  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337.  While  I  have  some  reaervatlona 
about  portions  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  believe  that,  in  the  area  of 
health  programs,  It  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Gray  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  their  coopera- 
tion In  fashioning  the  health  target* 
in  this  resolution.  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  closely  with  them 
as  the  resolution  moves  through  what 
will  surely  be  a  difficult  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  review 
what  the  Budget  Committee  proposes 
in  the  health  area  that  commends 
Itself  to  my  colleagues: 

It  protects  the  Medicaid  Program  for 
the  poor  from  any  cuts. 

It  contains  a  modest  set  of  Medicaid 
expansions  targeted  at  low-income 
pregnant  women  and  Infants,  and  at 
low-Income  elderly  and  disabled 
people. 

It  contains  funding  to  hold  13  States 
harmless  against  losses  in  Federal 
Medicaid  funds  that  they  will  other- 
wise experience  as  a  result  of  changes 
made  in  the  1986  reconciliation  bill. 

It  protects  certain  high-priority  dis- 
cretionary programs  from  funding 
freezes,  including  maternal  and  child 
health,  community  and  migrant 
health  centers,  Indian  health,  family 
planning,  and  childhood  immuniza- 
tions. 

It  allows  an  Increase  in  funding  of 
$112  million  In  fiscal  year  for  research 
to  stem  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  cure 
the  victims  of  this  scourge. 

It  contains  $534  million  in  new  fund- 
ing for  a  badly  needed  children's  Initi- 
ative, Including  $75  million  for  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant, 
$25  million  for  childhood  Immuniza- 
tions, and  $125  million  for  the  South- 
em  Governors'  Association  Medicaid 
Infant  mortality  Initiative. 

It  provides  an  additional  $450  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1987  for  unspecified 
high  priority  health  programs,  which 
would  allow  us  to  allocate  additional 
funds  to  such  priority  areas  as  biomed- 
ical research  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

It  provides  for  $250  million  to  lower 
the  projected  increase  in  the  Medicare 
hospital  deductible  next  year.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Unfortunately,  It  also  provides  for 
Medicare  cuts  In  fiscal  year  1987  of 
$450  million.  I  believe  these  cuts  are 
too  deep. 

I  agree  with  the  Budget  Committee 
that  we  cannot  ask  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled to  bear  any  additional  cost  bur- 
dens. But  I  also  believe  that  we  cannot 
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continue  to  subject  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians to  reimbursement  freezes  with- 
out compromising  the  quality  of  care 
available  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Already  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  new  Medicare  hospital  payment 
system  is  leading  to  premature  dis- 
charges that  jeopardize  the  well-being 
of  Medicare  patients.  Continued  pres- 
sure on  Medicare  payment  rates  to 
achieve  short-term  savings  will  only 
aggravate  this  problem.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Medicare  payment 
systems,  and  particularly  those  for 
physicians,  need  reform;  but  while 
these  reforms  may  result  in  savings, 
the  savings  will  not  necessarily  accrue 
immediately. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  lu'ge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  Of  the  alter- 
natives before  us— the  Latta  substi- 
tute, the  Dannemeyer  substitute,  and 
the  Senate-reported  bill— it  is  far  and 
away  the  best  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  aware  that  the  Medicare 
deductible  under  the  Democrat  plan- 
would  be  $540  as  opposed  to  the  Re- 
publican plan  of  $492?  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  that  fact? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxhan]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukeI. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  process  is 
a  long  and  tedious  process,  at  least  if  it 
is  carried  out  in  the  way  that  it  should 
be.  Unfortunately,  this  year  the 
budget  process  was  not  pursued  as  I 
believe  it  should  be  and  the  result  has 
been  a  budget  coming  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  is  less  than 
satisfactory. 

The  case  has  already  been  made  that 
the  first  major  complaint  against  the 
Budget  Committee  document  is  that  it 
raises  taxes  $7V^  billion,  and  I  think 
that  tax  increase  of  unspecified  nature 
is  a  reason  to  vote  against  the  Demo- 
cratic budget. 

But  there  is  a  far  greater  reason,  in 
my  judgment,  why  the  House  Budget 
Committee  document  should  be  reject- 
ed. Perhaps  in  explaining  that  reason, 
it  is  worthwhile  for  us  to  take  a  little 
look  at  history. 

Last  year,  for  example,  when  the 
Budget  Committee  brought  its  docu- 
ment to  the  floor,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  suggested  to  us  that  we 
would  reduce  the  deficit  $55  billion. 
By  the  time  the  budget  document  was 


scrutinized  by  CBO,  that  savings  was 
down  to  $35  billion. 

Then  of  course,  as  we  moved 
through  the  appropriations  process, 
the  savings  dropped  by  more  than  50 
percent  and  the  savings  was  under  $20 
billion. 

Indeed,  this  year,  on  the  most  cur- 
rent run  on  what  the  actual  expendi- 
tures are  in  relationship  to  the  budget, 
we  find  that  we  are  spending  over  the 
budget  this  year  at  a  $20  billion  rate. 
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Why  is  it  that  we  have  a  document 
come  forward  with  that  kind  of  dispar- 
ity? Why  did  we  have  that  happen  last 
year?  For  the  same  reason  that  it  is 
likely  to  happen  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Because  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  document,  plain  and  simple,  is 
not  honest. 

If  you  look  at  the  budget  offered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  last  year, 
we  had  total  outlays  of  $986  billion. 
This  year,  total  projected  outlays  of 
$993  billion,  a  $7  billion  increase, 
which  does  not  sound  too  unreason- 
able. 

The  only  problem  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  suggests  that 
there  will  be  a  $7  billion  increase  in 
defense,  a  $5  billion  increase  in  Medi- 
care, a  $10  billion  increase  in  Social 
Security,  a  $5  billion  increase  in  inter- 
est, and  in  case  you  have  been  adding 
that  up,  that  is  $27  billion  of  increases 
in  those  4  programs  alone,  which 
means  that  there  is  obviously  no 
growth  in  the  other  program,  plus  a 
$20  billion  cut. 

Where  does  that  come  from?  You 
cannot  find  it  if  you  look  at  the  narra- 
tive that  is  provided  by  the  Democrats 
on  their  budget.  It  comes  out  of  thin 
air.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  that 
can  be  reached,  and  that  conclusion  is 
this:  The  policies  articulated  by  the 
Democrats  in  their  budget  are  not 
matched  by  the  numbers. 

There  are  two  things  that  can 
happen:  Either  we  have  lots  of  hidden 
budget  cuts  out  there  and  lots  of 
hidden  policy  changes  that  are  not  re- 
flected in  this  budget  and  not  admit- 
ted to  or  otherwise,  we  have,  plain  and 
simply,  phony  numbers. 

The  authorizing  committees,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  are  going  to  have  a 
very  tough  time  trying  to  meet  the 
budget  figures  given  them  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  fulfill 
the  policies  that  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget  suggests  it  wants  ful- 
filled. It  just  cannot  happen. 

We  will  have  the  same  kind  of  prob- 
lem in  fiscal  year  1987  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing today.  The  budget  savings 
that  are  promised  will  not  be  there. 

By  contrast,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  Republican  budget  that  is  offered 
is  an  honest  budget.  We  have  run  our 
numbers  through  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  cuts  that  we  are 


making     are     matched     by     policy 
changes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  pointed  out,  there  are  pro- 
grams that  are  terminated.  We  make 
some  tough  choices  about  changing 
the  way  some  programs  are  adminis- 
tered, but  we  are  honest  and  straight- 
forward. The  cuts  are  real;  the  niun- 
bers  are  real;  and  a  year  from  now.  if 
we  come  back  and  our  budget  is  adopt- 
ed, we  will  have  the  real  savings. 

The  second  point  that  should  be 
made  is  that  the  savings  or  the  cuts 
are  better  balanced.  We  protect  the 
domestic  programs.  We  also  protect 
the  international  and  defense  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

That  is  something,  that  sense  of  bal- 
ance, that  is  not  in  the  Democratic 
package.  So  tomorrow  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Republican  al- 
ternative and  reject  the  offering  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DurbinI. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  saluted  not  only  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  but  also  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  serve  on  that  committee. 

It  is  no  mean  feat  to  try  to  craft  a 
budget  under  the  trying  circimistances 
facing  this  Nation  and  both  sides  de- 
serve commendation. 

I  stand  in  support  of  the  Democratic 
budget  resolution.  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate  over  the  last  hour  and  it 
seems  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on 
the  question  of  defense  spending.  I 
find  it  interesting  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
suggest  that  we  have  not  spent  enough 
money  on  defense  over  the  years,  that 
we  undercut  the  President's  request  by 
$35  billion  last  year  and  that  the 
Democratic  proposal  would  undercut 
him  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  same 
period  of  time  in  5  years,  our  friends 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
only  found  ample  opportimity  to 
spend  the  money  appropriated,  they 
found  an  opportunity  to  create  a  sav- 
ings account  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  fact,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  advises  us  that  over  the  last  5 
years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
amassed  some  $44.5  billion  in  excess 
funds  that  were  not  needed,  funds 
that  were  taken  from  Congress 
through  the  appropriations  process, 
set  aside  for  inflation,  and  when  they 
were  not  used,  were  squirreled  away. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  in  anguish  over 
the  dollars  to  be  spent  for  important 
reasons  in  this  country  are  concerned 
when  one  agency  of  Government  can. 
in  fact,  declare  a  dividend  and  have 
some  $44.5  billion  in  excess. 


Last  year  during  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  debate,  an 
amendment  was  included  which  I 
sponsored,  asking  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  report  at  least  three  times 
each  year  when  they  had.  in  fact,  mad 
money  on  hand.  We  have  now  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Defense 
reported  on  April  24  of  this  year  that 
it  had  $2.2  billion  in  savings  from  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  while  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  being  asked 
to  take  cuts  of  some  $36  billion  over 
what  the  President  requested  in  this 
year's  budget,  they  were  still  able  to 
not  only  take  those  cuts  and  end  up 
with  $2.2  billion  in  unspent  money. 

Now.  I  would  suggest  that  there  are 
things  that  could  be  dedicated  for  the 
purposes  of  spending  that  money  and 
they  might  go  beyond  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  want  to  salute  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  because  I  think 
they  have  taken  a  worthy  stand  in 
suggesting  that  we  will  withhold  $3 
billion  in  next  year's  budget  authority 
until  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
mits a  report  to  Congress  accounting 
for  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  de- 
fense in  fiscal  yesir  1986  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  needed  to  cover  inflation. 

Why  is  it  when  it  comes  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  we  are  all 
very  concerned  about,  and  our  nation- 
al security,  that  we  apply  accounting 
and  budget  procedures  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  in  any  other  agency  of 
Government?  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  the  President  or  anyone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to 
excuse  or  in  any  way  find  a  reason  to 
accept  the  expenditures  for  toilet 
seats  and  hammers  and  the  rest  of  the 
things  we  have  heard  so  much  about, 
but  yet  we  tend  to  gloss  over  what  is  a 
clear  misexpenditure  when  we  see  this 
money  being  set  aside. 

I  salute  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  their  work  in  this  regard 
and  I  heartily  support  their  efforts. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of  points 
that  were  made  earlier.  It  has  to  do 
specifically  with  the  $4.7  billion  that  is 
being  somehow  or  other  Included  in 
the  budget  resolution  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
tax  increases  over  and  above  what  the 
President  has  suggested  that  appar- 
ently somehow  are  being  fenced  in. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  was  ex- 
pressed here  today  of  the  need  for 
doing  this  is  that  we  needed  to  have 
some  kind  of  cushion  in  case  the  reve- 
nues that  were  projected  did  not  come 
In  to  the  Federal  coffers  in  1987.  In 
fact,  diuing  the  last  meeting  that  we 
had  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
one  of  the  individuals  suggested  that 
what  we  were  doing  was  creating  a  rev- 
enue insurance  fund. 


The  third  element  waa  that  It  was 
necessary  to  have  this  cushion  in  order 
to  try  to  keep  us  from  getting  Into  a 
situation  where  the  automatic  seques- 
tering of  funds  would  take  place. 

I  think  that  on  the  surface,  those 
are  all  fairly  decent  reasons  for  saying 
that  you  want  to  do  something  to  pro- 
tect sequestration  from  taking  place. 

My  point  is  this:  What  It  really 
shows  up.  though,  is  the  priorities 
that  would  be  established  in  the  two 
parties.  What  you  have  said  on  the 
Democratic  side  is  that  you  would 
much  rather  raise  revenues  through 
raising  taxes  to  provide  a  cushion. 
What  those  of  us  on  the  Republican 
side  say  Is  we  would  rather  reduce 
spending  to  provide  that  cushion. 

I  think  that  very  cletu-ly  that  Is  the 
choice.  That  is  the  philosophical 
choice  between  the  two  parties.  You 
have  said  it  in  your  document.  You 
have  established  a  cushion  and  the 
way  you  have  gone  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  cushion  is  to  raise 
taxes. 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the 
way  that  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to, 
in  fact,  cut  spending.  But  let  me  tell 
you  the  reason  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
skeptical. 

The  reason  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
skeptical  is  because,  again,  during  this 
last  meeting  that  we  had,  it  was  said 
that  none  of  these  funds  would  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  increased 
spending  or  paying  for  additional 
spending.  All  would  go  for  deficit  re- 
duction. 
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Well,  the  first  amendment  that  was 
offered  after  the  budget  resolution 
was  explained  by  the  majority  party 
was  an  amendment  to  add  back  in  rev- 
enue sharing,  which  would  cost  $3.3 
billion.  Now,  somehow  also  this  is  kind 
of  magically  fenced;  this  budget  reso- 
lution that  we  are  looking  at  from  the 
majority  side  is  one  that  is  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  fences.  I  am  not  sure  if 
anyone  has  defined  or  designed  those 
fences  as  yet.  but  on  one  hand  It  seems 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes, 
but  yet  it  cannot  be  used  because  it  is 
being  fenced;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  revenue  sharing  but  somehow  or 
another  it  is  going  to  be  fenced. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  this:  The  choices  are  pretty 
clear.  The  majority  party  has  chosen 
to  establish  cushions  to  meet  that 
target  by  raising  revenues.  The  minor- 
ity party  has  chosen  it  by  reducing 
spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  an  additional  30  sec- 
onds to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  correctly  polnU  out  that 
we  do  say  that  there  is  a  cushion 
there:  It  la  a  cushion  of  $2.4  billion 
before  you  attach  the  deficit  reduction 
trust  fund. 

When  looking  at  the  substitute  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  is  talking  about.  I  note  that  ita 
total  deficit  is  $143.8.  Is  the  cushion 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  talking 
about,  is  that  the  $200  million?  la  that 
the  cushion  that  he  refers  to  that  ia  In 
the  substitute? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  say  yea.  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  ia 
that  the  $200  million,  a  fairly  signifi- 
cant number,  $200  million;  but  second- 
ly. I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year,  there  is  also  a  cush- 
ion that  is  built  In  there,  of  $10  bUUon. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  note  that  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  our  respective  budget  plans.  I  think 
it  Is  Important  to  recall,  though,  that 
the  differences  that  I  think  are 
amongst  us  today  pale  by  comparison 
to  those  differences  which  I  first  wit- 
nessed 4  years  ago  and  then  3  years 
ago,  and  then  2  years  ago;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  from  my  own  per- 
spective. I  think  we  seem  to  be  coining 
together  in  a  consensus  on  a  budget 
despite  some  of  the  differences  that 
still  separate  us. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  for 
the  first  time  in  the  4  years  that  I 
have  been  here  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  endorse  enthusiastically  a  budget 
reported  out  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  for  that  I  am  grateful 
for  the  committee  chairman  and  the 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  think  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  a 
couple  of  key  questions.  They  have 
been  asked  and  answered  already,  and 
I  will  briefly  repeat  them: 

Do  we  meet  our  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  under  this  budget  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget?  I  think  we  do.  I  think  we 
exceed  those  targets. 

Are  the  spending  priorities  Inherent 
in  that  budget  consistent  with  those 
priorities  of  the  American  people?  Do 
they  represent  what  the  American 
people  would  have  us  do?  People  in  my 
district  in  Delaware  say  we  should  re- 
strain spending  almost  everywhere, 
keep  in  place  a  safety  net;  do  not  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  extra  money  for  foreign 
aid;  do  not  provide  for  a  great  deal  of 
extra  spending  for  defense;  look  after 
people  who  really  need  help;  try  to 
provide  something  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ance for  the  elderly,  nutrition  pro- 
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grams,  and  for  education.  I  think  this 
budget  does  those  things. 

Another  question  we  should  asit  is, 
do  we  dangerously  undermine  national 
security  with  this  budget?  I  do  not 
think  that  we  do. 

Finally.  I  would  ask,  do  we  drastical- 
ly raise  revenues  in  some  way  in  this 
budget  plan  that  would  somehow  un- 
dercut our  economic  growth  in  this 
country?  We  do  not.  We  simply  do  not. 

I  have  a  couple  of  concerns.  One  of 
those  very  briefly  is  that  I  think  we 
have  slipped  dangerously  past  our 
April  15  deadline,  and  between  now 
and  the  fourth  of  July  recess,  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us  and  need  to 
proceed  full  steam  ahead. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  some  kind 
of  enforcement  mechanism  to  force  us 
to  focus  on  trying  to  meet  an  April  15 
deadline  for  the  budget  resolution, 
and  I  want  to  pursue  that  with  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
here. 

Last,  I  woiild  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Budget  Committee  chairman: 
Some  serious  concerns  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  assumptions  that 
back  up  this  budget  plan,  assiunptions 
for  revenues,  assumptions  for  spend- 
ing, and  I  would  just  ask  of  the  chair- 
man: Are  the  assimiptions  that  are  in- 
herent in  this  plan,  are  they  such  that 
we  will  indeed  meet  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion targets? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  my 
belief,  Mr.  Carper,  that  we  have 
adopted  very  resilistic  assumptions  this 
year,  agreed  upon  by  Chairman  Do- 
MENici  and  myself,  to  play  on  the  real- 
istic field  of  CBO  assumptions;  and 
thus,  this  budget  is  based  upon  CBO 
assumptions  as  opposed  to  last  year, 
when  the  budget  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  the  President  was  based  on 
OMB  assumptions,  which  had  a  very 
rosy  scenario. 

In  fact,  those  in  the  White  House 
are  calling  us  a  little  conservative. 
There  are  our  best  guesstimates.  We 
think  that  we  will  be  within,  firmly 
within  Gramm-Rudman  targets  and 
thus  will  not  have  to  go  sequestration. 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Danneheyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  debating  in  the  face  of  a  stale- 
mate. There  are  some  in  this  body  who 
want  to  reduce  defense;  some  of  us 
who  think  we  are  spending  too  much 
on  social  programs;  and  then  some  of 
us  in  this  body  think  we  Americans  are 
undertaxed. 

We  have  been  essentially  in  stale- 
mate since  1981,  Lf  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  when  the  political  process  in 
America  permits  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent to  be  in  the  White  House  and 
this  Chamber  to  be  under  control  of 


the  Democrats  as  it  has  been  continu- 
ously for  the  last  30  years  plus. 

I  am  suggesting  an  alternative 
budget  this  year  which  I  think  ad- 
dresses the  real  crux  of  our  problem. 
Namely,  we  are  now  paying  the  price 
in  terms  of  interest  cost  on  the  nation- 
al debt  of  a  policy  of  a  dollar  backed 
by  nothing  which  we  have  pursued 
since  1968. 

If  we  restore  backing  for  our  curren- 
cy and  give  the  people  of  America 
honest  money,  we  can  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  that  restoration  whether  we  are 
a  small  businessman  or  a  college  stu- 
dent or  a  homeowner  or  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  a  very  real  way;  namely,  a 
.significant  reduction  in  interest  rates. 

That  is  the  alternative  that  this 
Member  from  California  will  present 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock;  namely,  a  re- 
duction of  the  interest  cost  expense  in 
connection  with  the  budget  where  in 
1987,  all  other  items  in  the  budget  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  projections 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office; 
there  will  be  no  reductions  in  social 
program  spending;  the  President's  re- 
quest for  defense  after  inflation  will 
increase  by  3  percent;  those  in  our 
country  who  are  dependent  upon  reve- 
nue from  the  Federal  Government  will 
receive  their  COLA's  as  called  for  by 
the  CPI,  and  we  will  do  this  without 
raising  taxes. 

The  rationale  is  that  in  fiscal  year 
1987  we  will  reduce  the  interest  cost 
expense  by  $53.8  billion  and  in  1988  by 
some  $123.2  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  reductions  to  achieve  the  goal  that 
I  have  just  stated  will  come  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  money  that  we  will  pay  on  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  that?  We  take  a 
policy  step  that  wiU  correct  an  error  in 
our  ways  which  we  assumed  some  18 
years  ago,  namely,  in  1968  when  we 
severed  the  link  between  the  dollar 
and  gold.  If  we  have  the  courage  at 
this  time  to  make  the  restoration  of 
backing  our  currency  with  gold,  the 
U.S.  Government  can  sell  its  debt  at  2 
percent  rather  than  the  current  aver- 
age of  10  percent. 

We  have  got  close  to  a  $2  trillion  na- 
tional debt.  We  will  be  there  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1986.  The  average  interest  expense 
gross  is  approximately  10  percent.  We 
will  refinance  through  the  medium  of 
this  debt  coming  due,  all  but  about  10 
percent  of  it  within  the  next  4  years. 

With  a  debt  issuance  by  the  U.S. 
Government  backed  by  gold,  we  can 
issue  that  kind  of  a  debt  at  a  market 
price  of  2  percent. 

Now  you  may  say,  "Well,  where  is 
your  authority  for  that?"  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Galbraith,  former  am- 
bassador of  this  Nation  to  France,  who 
in  April  of  this  year  indicated  that  we 
could  sell  such  a  debt  for  2-percent 
cost,  and  that  is  how  we  achieve  the 
reduction. 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FuQtTA],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  the  courtesies, 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  our 
committee  over  the  course  of  putting 
this  budget  resolution  together  and  to 
say  that  I  am  supporting  this,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  budget  constraints 
that  we  are  faced  with.  But  I  also  at 
the  same  time  must  express,  while  ex- 
pressing praise,  also  express  disap- 
pointment in  some  of  the  features  of 
the  resolution  before  us. 

One  of  the  areas  that  I  particularly 
want  to  support  is  the  fact  and  the 
hope  that  we  continue  to  support  sci- 
ence in  the  future  so  that  we  can  have 
a  strong  science  program  in  meeting 
the  Nation's  competition. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  a 
strong  science  base  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  that  is  continued  into 
conference  with  the  other  body  once 
this  gets  there.  I  also  think  for  the 
program  which  is  raised  by  recognizing 
the  uncertainties  caused  and  answer- 
ing the  flexibility  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  replacement  of  the  shuttle 
accident  that  we  had  earlier  this  year. 
One  area  that  I  think  merits  some 
criticism  is  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  to  add 
and  subtract  money  within  functional 
categories  and  in  report  language  that 
is  written  with  specific  jurisdiction 
which  is  within  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. This  is  very  disturbing  espe- 
cially when  it  flies  in  the  face  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  endorsed  by  the 
House  year  after  year  and  the  efforts 
of  programs  that  they,  they  make  and 
progress  through  authorization  and 
appropriation  hearings  and  reports  on 
the  legislation.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  specific  language  of  the  committee 
written  into  the  Advanced  Communi- 
cations Technology  Satellite  Program. 
This  is  not  their  ox  to  gore.  It  is  my 
strongest  concern  that  it  must  be  re- 
served for  attempts  to  dismember  the 
aeronautics  R&D  budget  within  the 
function  400.  No  recommendation  of 
this  came  from  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, and  no  one  who  understands  the 
absolute  key  to  the  central  functions 
of  these  funds  that  they  play  in  our 
aeronautical  leadership  would  propose 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Brown. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  most  emphatically  concur 
in  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

The  Aeronautics  Research  Program 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  have  the  privilege 
to  chair.  I  can  only  feel  that  the 
Budget  Committee  was  unaware  of  the 
contribution  that  this  research  pro- 
gram makes  to  the  United  States  total 
economic  and  superiority,  how  closely 
this  program  follows  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Caucus  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  a  cooperative  in- 
dustrial policy  program  involving  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  this 
point,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  wish  again  to  state 
that  I  do  support  the  resolution.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  more 
prudent  in  future  years  in  some  of 
their  language. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  FuouA,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  by  drawing  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  obscure,  but  nonethe- 
less, highly  significant  aspect  of  this  budget 
resolution— signficiant,  because  it  symbolizes 
what  I  believe  is  a  failure  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search programs  our  Nation  will  need  if  we 
are  to  remain  competitive  in  a  world  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  technology. 

Buried  among  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  figures  for  the  transportation  function  is  a 
50-percent  cut  in  NASA's  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Program— sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  small  "a"  in  "NASA."  Now,  this  program 
is  a  small  one— about  $350  million  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  But  over  the  years  our  investments  in 
this  area  have  paid  off  handsomely— both  in 
terms  of  keeping  our  military  aircraft  preemi- 
nent in  the  world,  and  giving  our  civil  aircraft 
an  edge  in  the  competition  for  billtons  of 
export  sales  each  year.  For  example.  In  1984, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
aerospace  products,  most  of  which  were  civil 
aircraft  contributed  a  positive  $10.3  billion  to 
our  othenwise  gkximy  trade  balance,  negative 
$111  billkm. 

Many  of  you  may  remember  when  the 
present  admlnistratran  first  took  office,  it 
became  fashk>nable,  for  a  time,  to  character- 
ize NASA's  aeronautical  research  as  a  subsi- 
dy to  industry— one  that  could  be  eliminated. 
tf  the  work  had  commercial  value,  so  the  argu- 
ment went,  industry  would  step  in  and  do  it. 

But  our  experience  in  this  country  is  just  the 
opposite.  Over  the  last  25  years  or  so,  we 
have  watched  as  industry  after  industry  lost 
out  to  aggressive,  technically  innovative  firms 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  one  of  the  big 
reasons  has  been  a  failure  of  our  companies 
to  devetop  and  implement  cutting  edge  tech- 
notogy,  both  in  their  products  and  productton 
methods. 

Another  misconceptk>n  implicit  in  ttK>se 
early  assertk>ns  was  that  NASA's  research 
benefited  only  commercial  interests.  Yet  the 
facts  are  that  aeronautical  research  results 


are  usually  applied  equally  to  military  and  dvil 
aircraft.  For  example,  research  on  improving 
the  lifetime  of  jet  engine  components  address- 
es a  problem  common  to  all  types  of  jet  air- 
craft 

The  administratk)n  quickly  recognized  the 
error  of  this  kind  of  thinking.  A  detailed  study 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisor  concluded 
that  NASA's  Aeronautical  Research  Program 
was  essential  both  for  national  security  rea- 
sons and  because  it  pedorms  a  function  that 
industry  is  unlikely  to  undertake,  given  market 
realities;  namely,  far-term,  high-risk  R&D. 

Unfortunately,  the  ghost  of  these  wrong- 
headed  notions  found  new  expressk>n  in  the 
resolution  before  us.  One  of  the  assumptk)ns 
supporting  the  aggregate  for  transportation  is 
a  cut  of  50  percent  in  what  is  characterized  as 
NASA  commercial  R&D. 

Not  only  does  this  represent  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  this  work  for  both  military  and  civil 
aviatton;  but,  if  implemented,  a  cut  of  this  size 
woukj  make  it  impossible  even  to  operate  the 
research  facilities  on  which  the  military  de- 
pends. I  believe  such  blind  slashing  would 
deeply  injure  our  long-term  national  interests. 

Aviatkm  is  one  of  our  few  remaining  win- 
ners. And  I  am  convinced  this  Is  true  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  in  developing 
new  technology— a  model  the  Japanese  have 
adapted  with  much  success  in  a  number  of  in- 
dustries. To  alter  that  relationship  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

For  those  interested  in  industrial  polk:y  gen- 
erally, I  woukl  submit  NASA's  aeronautk»l  re- 
search is  precisely  the  kind  of  activity  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause industry  can't  do  it  alone.  Also,  the 
agency's  bask:  worit  in  such  areas  as  materi- 
als, computer  techniques  and  hydrogen  fuels 
will  have  broad  applicatk>n,  well  beyond  the 
aviatkjn  fiekj.  In  my  view,  we  should  be  ex- 
panding the  Federal  role  in  these  kind  of  re- 
search activities,  not  reducing  them. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baoham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
concerned  deeply  about  the  whole 
thrust  of  what  it  is  we  are  doing  in 
this  budget  bill.  There  are  good 
things,  there  are  bad  things.  My  area, 
as  one  might  suspect,  would  be  the 
area  of  defense. 

The  Budget  Committee  bill  as  it  now 
stands  would  cause  and  demand  a  115 
billion  real  defense  cut.  $15  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Now,  we  can  do  that,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  what  would 
occur  in  order  to  do  that.  We  could  go 
back  to  the  Carter  years  when  de- 
fenses were  cut  In  our  country,  over 
that  whole  decade,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  we  could  stretch  out  programs 
making  for  inefficient  purchasing,  we 
could  piecemeal  programs  which 
would  take  away  spares  and  reduce 
readiness  and  have  airplanes  without 
engines  and  tanks  without  giuu.  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  could  do  it  in  a 
calculated  way.  by  saying  if  we  do  not 


have  enough  money,  then  we  will  not 
have  enough  people.  So  we  could 
reduce. 

Now,  to  hit  readiness  and  to  hit  per- 
sonnel we  are  talking  about  possibly 
reducing  up  to  200.000  uniformed  per- 
sonnel; just  take  them  out  of  uniform 
and  put  them  somewhere  else  so  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  them.  Either  that 
or  we  can  reduce  the  quality  of  their 
equipment,  or  we  can  buy  fewer  sjrs- 
tems.  But  those  are  the  things  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  done  if  we  are 
going  to  reduce  outlays  by  $15  billion 
in  this  defense  bill. 

We  owe  our  people  in  uniform  who 
defend  the  people  of  this  country  and 
our  way  of  life,  we  owe  them  safety, 
readiness  and  good  equipment.  If  we 
take  that  away  from  them,  we  might 
as  well  not  have  them  because  they 
would  perish  very  rapidly  in  battle. 

So  I  just  want  the  membership  to 
know  that,  if  we  load  this  budget  onto 
the  backs  of  the  defense  of  this 
Nation,  we  are  going  to  lose  readiness, 
we  are  going  to  lose  personnel,  we  are 
going  to  lose  good  equipment,  and  we 
are  going  to  lose  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Take  your  choice,  because  that  is 
the  hard  choice  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MacKay].  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  join  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  Chairman  Grat 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  committee  deliberations.  I 
think  that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Carper. 
raised  the  proper  kinds  of  questions, 
not  detailed  matters  of  partisan  con- 
cern but  big-picture  kinds  of  questions. 

Does  this  budget  reflect  a  set  of  pri- 
orities? If  it  does,  are  those  priorities 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  this  coim- 
try?  I  think  this  budget  is  extraordi- 
narily significant  In  that  it  meets  and 
goes  below  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets in  Oramm-Rudman.  I  think  that 
is  very  important  and  a  first-priority 
effort. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  it  not  only  achieves  the  reduction 
but  it  also  establishes  priorities  which 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  America 
of  the  future.  I  believe  that  is  an 
America  that  will  be  competing  in  an 
international  economy  where  the  key 
to  success  is  technological  and  scientif- 
ic superiority  and  the  most  valuable 
resource  Is  the  educated  human  mind. 

Look  at  these  priorities:  We  have  in- 
creased funding  for  basic  research  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  we 
have  increased  it  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  in  the  basic  research  pro- 
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grams  in  NASA.  These  are  new  initia- 
tives; they  are  important  initiatives  for 
the  America  of  the  future. 

The  children's  initiatives,  infant 
mortality,  child  health.  Head  Start. 
expansion  of  compensatory  education, 
these  have  to  do  with  the  America  of 
the  future,  the  question  of  whether  we 
can  be  competitive. 

Scholarships  to  attract  and  retain 
gifted  teachers,  significant  funding  for 
worker  retraining,  all  modest  but  all 
showing  concern  for  the  America  of 
the  future,  all  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  competitive  America,  one  that  is 
revitalized. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  debate  has  focused  attention 
on  the  budget  process  as  the  point  at 
which  Congress  exercises  the  essence 
of  its  responsibility,  setting  priorities, 
making  choices.  This  resolution  meets 
that  responsibility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man].       

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  just  add  one 
more  voice  to  those  in  the  House  who 
have  spoken  of  their  concern  about 
whether  or  not  this  budget  resolution 
adequately  meets  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenges of  America's  national  security. 

Our  national  defense  is  the  premier 
constitutional  obligation  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  know  we  all  want  to  meet  it.  In 
my  judgment,  a  $285  billion  authoriza- 
tion level  does  not  do  that.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  pointed 
out,  that  authorization  is  going  to 
cause  us  to  have  to  reduce  personnel, 
to  reduce  research  and  development, 
to  reduce  procurement,  to  reduce  our 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts, 
and,  in  a  way  that  our  national  securi- 
ty will  not  be  adequately  provided  for. 
Let  me  in  the  seconds  remaining 
point  out  that  comments  here  earlier 
in  the  day  about  the  Pentagon  squir- 
reling away  about  $45  billion  is,  I 
think,  an  exceedingly  unfair  commen- 
tary. 

If  they  had  taken  $45  billion  over 
the  last  5  years,  attributed  to  incorrect 
estimates  of  inflation,  and  squandered 
it  aU  just  because  they  had  it,  we 
would  indeed  have  reasons  to  com- 
plain. I  think  it  ill  behooves  us  to  com- 
plain that  we  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated money  based  upon  inflation  esti- 
mates: they  were  inaccurate,  they  had 
the  money,  they  have  come  back  for 
reprogramming  of  at  least  $26  billion 
of  that.  I  think  every  now  and  then  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  in  the  Congress,  we 
politicians,  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  its  stewardship  of  our  na- 
tional defense  acquisition  system  some 
of  the  credit,  at  least,  that  they  de- 
serve. We  cannot  afford  a  national  de- 
fense with  a  $285  billion  outlay  limita- 
tion. 


I  would  hope  it  would  be  the  will  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  that  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling], 
has  1  minute  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Atkins]. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  6 
months  ago  this  House  charted  a  new 
course  in  budget  making.  The  intracta- 
bility of  the  deficit  convinced  a  majori- 
ty of  us,  including  this  Member,  to 
vote  for  a  radical  new  deficit  reduction 
scheme. 

Concern  over  Gramm-Rudman  fo- 
cused on  the  potential  impact  of  the 
automatic,  across-the-board  cuts.  If 
Congress  failed  to  meet  the  targets, 
the  blade  would  fall  indiscriminately 
across  virtually  the  whole  spectnmi  of 
federal  activities.  In  a  number  of 
areas,  the  effects  could  be  disastrous. 

In  voting  for  Gramm-Rudman,  many 
of  us  hoped  for  a  different  outcome. 
We  saw  it  as  the  only  chance  to  intro- 
duce the  Pentagon  to  the  concept  of 
budget  restraint.  And  we  hoped  that 
the  prospect  of  mindless  cuts  would 
focus  Congress'  attention  on  the  need 
to  set  domestic  priorities  and  reduce 
the  deficit  responsibly. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Budget 
Committee  justifies  that  hope.  It  more 
than  meets  the  deficit  targets  and 
holds  the  line  on  Pentagon  spending. 
Most  important,  it  proves  that 
Gramm-Rudman  need  not  be  hazard- 
ous to  children's  health. 

A  basic,  underlying  principle  of  this 
budget  is  that  even  in  times  of  budget 
restraint,  it  is  important  that  we 
pursue  new  initiatives  on  high  priority 
policy  issues.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  budget  includes  modest  in- 
creases in  cost-effective  programs  to 
fight  infant  mortality. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  the  part- 
nership between  medical  expertise  and 
public  funding  has  produced  tremen- 
dous national  victories  in  lowering  the 
infant  mortality  rate. 

The  steady  improvement  since  the 
forties  has  slowed  and  even  reversed  in 
the  eighties.  The  percentage  of  women 
receiving  either  no  prenatal  care  or 
only  last  trimester  prenatal  care  has 
risen.  Infant  mortality  rates  in  major 
U.S.  cities  exceed  those  in  Third 
World  countries. 

In  this  budget,  we  say  it  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  further  retreat  in 
the  fight  against  infant  mortality.  We 
say  that  protecting  the  health  of 
babies  Is  a  national  priority,  and  na- 
tional priorities  deserve  more  than  a 
freeze  or  a  freeze  plus  inflation. 

This  budget  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  without  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  domestic  government  that 


many  feared.  It  does  so  without  exces- 
sive revenue  increases  and  without  sac- 
rificing national  security.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Orat  on  his 
leadership  and  urge  a  strong  vote  of 
approval  for  the  committee  budget. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  last  minute  remain- 
ing. 

I  do  so  merely  to  say  that  after  12 
years  in  the  House.  I  am  still  rather 
naive.  I  had  hoped  for  the  good  of  the 
country  we  would  come  up  with  a  real 
bipartisan  effort,  as  the  other  body 
did,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  as  they  did  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

I  have  a  problem  now  because  I 
cannot  support  the  budget  resolution 
because  the  defense  figure  is  too  high 
and  their  unspecified  increases  in  reve- 
nue are  unspecified.  I  cannot  support 
the  House  committee  recommendation 
because  in  my  estimation  the  defense 
figures  are  too  low  and  they,  too,  have 
unspecified  revenue  coming  into  the 
Treasury.  I  say  too  low  because,  as  one 
who  is  trying  to  be  very  moderate  and 
has  always  been  on  the  defense  issue, 
we  started  very  carefully  and  we  real- 
ize if  you  go  below  $280  billion  and 
$293  billion,  you  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting personnel.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  people  in  the  Congress  that 
truly  want  to  cut  personnel;  perhaps 
civilian  personnel  but  certainly  not 
military  personnel. 
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And  then  the  question  will  come  up, 
whose  base  gets  closed?  Your  district? 
My  district?  Whose  production  lines 
stop?  Your  district  or  my  district?  And 
on  and  on  we  will  go.  And  then  we  will 
come  with  those  great  things  called 
supplementals,  I  suppose,  down  the 
line  somewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  before  it 
is  all  over,  we  will  have  a  good  biparti- 
san budget  resolution  so  that  the 
public  will  have  more  faith  and  trust 
in  us. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Barnes],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  budget  resolution. 

Our  task  in  the  committee  this  year 
was  particularly  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful. The  budget  process  last  year  was 
rewritten  hastily  in  what  I  regard  as  a 
grossly  irresponsible  manner.  It  cre- 
ated an  environment  which  was  detri- 
mental to  intelligent  decisionmaking. 
We  must  never  give  up  in  this  body 
the  ability  to  base  our  judgments  on 
what  is  good  for  the  country,  not  on 
the  mathematical  formulas  and  un- 
constitutional     processes      of      the 


Gramm-Rudman  law.  Hopefully  this 
year  is  the  first  year  and  the  last  year 
we  wiU  be  in  this  mess. 

The  Budget  Committee  had  to  oper- 
ate under  the  shadow  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Committee 
did  a  commendable  Job  in  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets.  We  saved 
many  vital  domestic  programs,  even 
though  some  of  them  were  cut  by 
much  more  than  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred. We  provided  inflation  adjust- 
ments and  real  increases  for  a  number 
of  programs  affecting  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  the  children  of  America. 
We  provided  funds  sufficient  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  But  the  basic 
Federal  commitment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  American  people 
remains.  We  did  not  abolish  any  pro- 
grams specifically,  and  we  left  the 
door  open  for  continuation  of  revenue 
sharing  should  Congress  choose  to  re- 
authorize it,  which  I  very  much  hope 
will  happen. 

With  respect  to  programs  affecting 
Federal  employees  and  retirees,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  rejected  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  for 
cuts  and  postponements  in  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  and  other  benefits. 
The  committee  assumes  that  Federal 
civilian  and  military  retirees  will  re- 
ceive full  cost  of  living  adjustments  in 
fiscal  1987  which  will,  according  to  our 
current  estimates,  be  approximately  2 
percent. 

Let  me  stress,  that  if  inflation  ex- 
ceeds the  2-percent  estimate,  retirees 
wUl  receive  the  full  COLA.  Pull  COLA, 
based  upon  a  2-percent  inflation  as- 
sumption, applies  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program.  In  the  case  of  the  Social 
Security  COLA,  the  committee  as- 
sumes that  the  current  law  which 
eliminates  the  COLA  in  years  in  which 
the  CPI  does  not  exceed  3  percent  will 
be  waived. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that 
Gramm-Rudman  provisions  we  en- 
acted last  year  snatched  a  3.1-percent 
COLA  away  from  civilian  and  military 
retirees— one  which  we  had  promised 
them— literally  days  before  the  checks 
were  to  go  into  the  mail.  Since  1981, 
we  have  repeatedly  delayed  COLA 
payments  to  civilian  and  military  retir- 
ees. The  COLA  they  received  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985  of  3.5  percent  represents 
the  single  COLA  for  this  group  since 
April  1983.  In  good  conscience,  we 
simply  cannot  deny  those  who  have 
served  our  country  so  faithfully  and 
well  the  1987  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. 

The  committee  assumes  enactment 
of  H.R.  3660,  the  supplemental  retire- 
ment program  for  new  Federal  hires. 
Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  that  important  legislation 
later  this  week.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  are  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  White  House  to 
sign  off  on  a  plan  and  remove  the 


burden  of  making  contributions  to 
both  Social  Security  and  the  retire- 
ment program  of  14  percent.  We  hope 
the  White  House  will  finally  see  the 
light  on  this  matter  and  sign  off  on 
the  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  pay 
raise,  last  year's  pay  freeze  dropped 
Federal  workers  18.9  percent  behind 
their  private  sector  counter  parts  in 
pay  and  15.7  percent  in  terms  of  total 
compensation.  The  Budget  Committee 
recommends  a  3-percent  raise,  effec- 
tive in  January  1987.  The  raise  applies 
to  the  military  as  well.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  absolute  minimum  pay  raise 
that  we  can  responsibly  consider.  The 
other  body  pegs  the  pay  raise  to  infla- 
tion, which  is  wholly  inappropriate. 
The  pay  Increase,  by  law,  reflects  the 
need  to  maintain  rates  of  pay  that  are 
competitive  with  the  private  sector. 
For  that  reason,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  recommended 
an  increase  of  5  percent  this  year— al- 
though even  that  was  far  short  of  the 
kind  of  pay  increase  the  Federal  serv- 
ice really  has  to  have. 

I  fully  supported  the  5-percent  in- 
crease, and  I  regret  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  forced  us  into  a  pos- 
ture that  made  an  increase  of  that 
level  impossible.  The  consequences  of 
holding  down  Federal  pay  year  after 
year  below  private  rates  has  already 
badly  damaged  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  compete  for  and  hold 
skilled  professionals  such  as  engineers. 
The  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  warned  us  this  year 
that  "untrained"  and  "unqualified" 
engineers  occupy  and  supervise  key 
engineering  positions  throughout  gov- 
ernment. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  that  for  a  moment.  The  experts 
are  telling  us  that  the  people  we  have 
hired,  as  expert  engineering  staff,  to 
safeguard  our  weapons  systems,  our 
nuclear  plants,  to  implement  public 
health  and  safety  programs,  are  not 
qualified  to  do  the  job  that's  required. 
In  light  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  the 
committee's  pay  proposal  seems  very 
modest  indeed. 

Members  concerned  about  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  plan  to  cut 
Social  Security  staff  by  one-fifth  by 
1990,  will  also  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  committee's  assumptions  preclude 
the  proposal  to  reduce  SSA  staff  by 
3,000  in  1987.  The  Social  Security  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  modernize  have 
yet  to  be  adequately  presented  to  Con- 
gress and  Justified.  Based  upon  what 
we  know  so  far,  allowing  Social  Securi- 
ty to  go  forward  with  its  program 
would  likely  result  in  the  kind  of 
fiasco  that  embarassed  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  last  year  as  that 
agency  tried  to  Implement  a  similar 
program. 

As  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  demonstrated,  we 
have  developed  a  balanced  package.  It 
certainly  does  not  include  everything 


that  I  believe  should  be  in  it.  It  doei 
not  Include  things  that  I  fought  for  in 
committee  and  urgently  wanted,  but  it 
represents  a  responsible  effort  to  meet 
real  needs  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of '  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  SlUANDER]. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  think  a  49-State 
electoral  landslide  would  have  taught  tha 
Democrats  something.  Yet  it  seema  the 
Oemocrats  in  this  House  are  sure  President 
Mondale  will  sign  this  budget.  One  would  think 
the  Democrats  would  be  embarrassed  by  this 
tax  and  spent  mentality.  Actually,  make  that 
tax  the  people,  cut  defense,  and  spend  mora 
on  social  budgets. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  our  country  now 
is  one  of  huge  Federal  deficits.  The  Federal 
Government  has  not  been  living  within  a 
budget— the  kind  of  budget  within  most  Amari- 
can  families  live.  You  and  I  can't  spend  n>ore 
than  we  get  in.  But  America  has  been  IMng 
for  too  long  on  borrowed  money,  and  our 
debts  are  too  high. 

The  debts  our  Nation  now  has  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  our  children  and  grandchildren 
unless  we  can  balance  the  country's  budget.  I 
believe  you  share  my  feelings  when  I  say  we 
don't  want  ttiat  kind  of  burden  left  to  our  fami- 
lies. 

In  the  last  25  out  of  26  years,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  not  met  its  responsibility  in  t>ringing 
spending  under  control:  It  has  spent  more 
money  than  it  has  collected.  The  liberals  in 
Congress  believe  that  throwing  money  at  \\n» 
problem  will  solve  It,  that  we  need  more  Gov- 
ernment in  our  lives,  not  less.  Fortunately,  be- 
cause the  American  people  were  finally  heard, 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991.  This  will  not  be  easy. 
In  order  to  have  a  balanced  budget  we  will  all 
feel  the  pinch. 

The  only  good  news  out  of  this  whole 
budget  process  is  ttiat  unlike  the  1974  Budget 
Act,  the  [democrats  recognize  the  need  to 
abide  by  deficit  target  limits  that  will  result  in  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991.  This  is  an  Important 
step.  Unfortunately,  the  [democrats  do  this  by 
doing  what  they  do  best:  Raise  taxes,  cut  de- 
fense, and  increase  social  spending. 

In  fact,  the  Democrats  cut  defense  so  much 
this  year  that  they  are  returning  to  the  same 
levels  of  defense  spending  that  we  suffered 
under  Jimmy  Carter.  As  a  percent  of  GNP,  the 
[Democrats  reduce  the  budget  authority  for  de- 
fense from  7.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
6.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Under  the  last 
year  of  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidency  defense 
spending  was  a  near  identical  6.1  percent  of 
GNP. 

The  [Democrats,  as  always,  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  keep  a  deal  with  the  President.  Last 
year  they  promised  him  a  3  percent  real  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  this  year.  They 
have,  of  course,  broken  their  pledge.  In  real 
terms  the  [Democrats  cut  defense  by  nearly  3 
percent. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  unilaterally  disarm,  in 
the  true  tradition  of  the  "San  Francisco  Demo- 
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crats"  without  of  course,  specifying  the  cuts. 
It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  Of  course, 
ttiese  same  Democrats  couldn't  bring  them- 
selves to  Impose  a  nominal  freeze  on  social 
spending. 

Besides  cutting  from  our  defense  muscle, 
the  Democrats  also  propose  higher  taxes. 
There  are  those  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  ask  the 
American  taxpayer  to  fork  over  more  money 
to  Unde  Sam.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  already  overtaxed.  It  is  Govern- 
ment spending  that  has  created  the  problem. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  being  ex- 
erted in  Washington  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  a  tax  increase,  rather  than  by  cutting 
sperxjing.  In  particular,  an  oil  import  fee  ap- 
pears to  be  gaining  support  as  the  price  of  oil 
sikjes  downward. 

Raising  taxes  will  not  cure  the  defk:it,  for 
the  defKit  is  not  caused  by  insuffwient  taxes, 
but  t>y  excessive  spending.  In  the  past  10 
years,  in  fact.  Federal  tax  revenues  have 
almost  tripled,  despite  the  1981  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  The  trouble  is  that  Federal  spending 
has  grown  even  faster  than  revenues.  An  oil 
import  tax,  however,  would  be  a  mistake;  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  home  heating  fuel 
that  the  people  of  Mkihigan  need  more  than 
other  regk>ns  of  the  country,  hamper  Ameri- 
ca's international  competitiveness,  and  raise 
U.S.  unemployment. 

Rather  than  giving  conskleration  to  tax  gim- 
micks as  a  means  of  reducing  the  deficit,  Corv 
gress  should  be  pressing  ahead  with  the  only 
solution  to  the  red  ink— cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

People  who  advocate  an  oil  Import  tax  claim 
that  since  oil  prices  are  falling  this  would  t>e 
"a  painless  tax  hike,"  barely  noticed  by  the 
consumer.  Yet  a  Congressk)nal  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  study  of  this  kiea  concluded  that  the 
fee  would  reduce  economk:  growth  natkjnwkle 
by  0.5  percent  (around  $20  billion)  the  1st 
year.  The  result  of  this:  A  jump  of  100,000  in 
the  unemployed  and  a  half  a  percent  increase 
in  the  consumer  price  index. 

The  CBO  also  noted  that  the  fee's  impact 
on  the  defk:it  may  be  suprisingly  limited.  In 
calculating  the  revenues  raised  by  the  fee,  it  is 
misleading  simply  to  multiply  U.S.  oil  imports 
by  S5  per  barrel.  The  relative  increase  in  the 
cost  of  oil  caused  by  the  fee  wouM  reduce 
demand  for  oil,  stow  economic  growth,  and 
spur  higher  Federal  expenditures  for  mounting 
unemployment  and  for  indexed  entitlements 
boosted  t)y  higher  inflation.  Thus  while  an  oil 
import  fee  would  yield  new  revenues,  it  also 
would  trigger  higher  Federal  expenditures. 

Congress  should  take  its  responsibility  seri- 
ous. And  just  what  is  that  responsibility?  It  is 
to  protect  and  defend  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  an  adequate  military:  it  Is  to 
reduce  the  dangerously  high  levels  of  Federal 
spending  that  threaten  our  children's  future? 
And  it  is  to  reform  our  tax  system  by  cutting 
rates  and  loopholes  encouraging  growth  and 
job  creatk>n,  not  increasing  taxes  and  putting 
a  drag  on  the  economy  that  will  Increase  un- 
employment 

Our  goal  shouM  be  full  empkjyment  without 
inflatnn.  I  don't  see  how  the  DenrKxratic 
budget  comes  anywhere  near  this  goal.  By  not 
cutting  the  overall  level  of  Federal  spending, 
the  Demoaats  put  pressure  on  interest  rates. 


By  proposing  a  tax  increase,  the  Democrats 
risk  additional  unempk>yment  This  budget  is 
indeed  an  opportunity  lost 

If  Congress  can  get  serkius  about  cutting 
tf)e  budget  our  children  will  have  a  lot  to  look 
forward  to:  Lower  interest  rates  will  help  them 
be  able  to  buy  a  home,  more  jobs  will  be 
available,  and  inflation  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  I  know  that  our  constituents  share  the 
same  dreams  that  we  do.  Let's  work  to  see 
that  Congress  and  every  department  of  ttie 
Federal  Government  takes  reductions  in 
spending  so  we  can  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
growing  and  prosperous  economy. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say  to  all  of 
us  tomorrow  we  will  have  tfie  vote  on  the  vari- 
ous amendments,  the  various  substitutes  and, 
hopefully,  tomon-ow  at  the  end  of  the  day  we 
will  have  a  budget  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  that  we  can  go  to  conference 
and  produce  a  budget  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  the  important  thing. 

I  do  believe  that  the  House  committee  bi- 
partisantly  has  produced  the  best  solutron,  the 
best  alternative,  of  all. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  House  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  I  t}elieve  it  meets  every  important  test  a 
budget  resolution  for  this  year  should  meet.  It 
is  fair.  It  is  t>alarK:ed,  It  is  responsible,  and  it  is 
a  more  than  legitimate  alternative  to  reducing 
the  budget  than  Gramm-Rudman  would  ever 
be. 

I  will  state  at  this  juncture  my  views  about 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  voted  against  it.  I  author- 
ized the  first  bill  introduced  in  the  second  ses- 
sk)n  of  the  99th  Congress  to  repeal  it  I  au- 
thored the  only  bill  in  Congress  to  delay  Its 
first  round  of  cuts  until  after  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  on  Its  constitutk>nality. 

Notwithstanding  that  positbn,  which  is 
shared  by  a  numt>er  of  others  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  basic  fact  of  life  is  simply 
this:  Gramm-Rudman  is  the  law  of  the  land 
today.  It  says  very  cleariy  that  the  deficit  must 
t)e  reduced  by  an  amount  each  year  in  order 
to  be  eliminated  entirely  by  the  year  1991.  To 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  deficit  must  be  reduced  to  $144  bil- 
lion. 

Gramm-Rudman  also  says  that  should  Con- 
gress fail  to  adopt  a  budget  resolution  which 
lowers  the  deficit  to  this  target,  a  second 
round  of  automatic  cuts,  or  the  infamous  se- 
questration process,  would  take  hold  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  first  round  of  cuts  took  effect  on 
March  1.  They  produced  across-the-board 
cuts  of  4.3  percent  for  nondefense  programs 
and  4.9  percent  for  defense  programs  in  order 
to  achieve  $1 1 .7  billk>n  in  savings.  The  projec- 
tions needed  to  achieve  the  $144  billion  level 
would  be  determined  later  this  year  when  the 
so-called  final"  snapshot"  is  taken  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  That  amount  would 
then  determine  the  percentage  of  cuts  needed 
in  Gramm-Rudman  Round  II.  It  Is  fairly  certain 
that  the  level  could  be  at  least  three  times 
greater  than  those  needed  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Some  indk:atk>ns  point  to  a  cut  as  high  as  18- 


20  percent— this  reduction  on  top  of  the  4.3- 
percent  cuts  already  imposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  coukj 
agree  with  the  lower  court  and  determine  that 
this  automatic  cut  process  is  in  fact  unconsti- 
tutwnal.  If  they  did  so,  this  would  simply  mean 
that  the  cuts  to  take  effect  would  have  to  be 
voted  in  by  Congress.  Picture  scenario  1.  We 
are  at  October  1,  we  do  not  have  a  budget 
and  Gramm-Rudman  Round  II  kicks  in.  Sce- 
nario 2— Congress  is  at  October  1,  we  have 
no  budget,  and  we  must  reach  the  deficit  re- 
ductk>n  figure  of  $144  bilton.  We  can  only  do 
it  with  across-the-board  cuts — not  imposed 
automatically,  but  voted  on  by  Congress. 

Let  me  state  that,  to  me.  neittier  of  those 
are  viable  alternatives  and  we  must  avokj 
them  ever  becoming  a  reality.  Enactment  of 
this  budget  resolution  will  take  us  a  k)ng  way 
toward  averting  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  Senate  has  adopted  its  budget  resolu- 
tkjn.  In  my  judgement,  considering  what  could 
have  evolved  ,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build  a  budget.  It  does 
not  presume  such  absurdities  as  massive 
across-the-board  spending  cuts  for  key  social 
programs.  Nor  does  it  presume  that  defense 
is  entitled  to  the  12-percent  above  Inflation  in- 
crease as  proposed  In  the  PreskJent's  fiscal 
year  1987  0  budget  proposal.  Instead,  it  rec- 
ognized the  inherent  fairness  of  a  basic 
budget  freeze  and  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
flexibility  that  will  permit  new  revenues  to  be 
raised. 

The  House  budget  resolution  substantially 
improves  upon  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 
However,  since  the  basic  framework  has 
some  similarities,  there  is  real  hope  for  an  ex- 
peditious conference  and  final  action  on  the 
resolution.  The  one  framework  that  both  these 
resolutions  emlxxly  is  that  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  and  sequestration  should  not  rule  our 
budget  policies  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  has  been  noted,  not  only  have  we  pro- 
duced an  improved  budget  over  that  of  the 
Senate — we  have  also  achieved  a  lower-than- 
requlred  budget  deficit.  The  House  budget 
would  produce  a  deficit  of  $137  billion,  a  full 
$7  billion  below  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  In 
fact,  should  the  House  budget  be  adopted  In 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  it  would  lower 
the  deficit  by  more  than  $16  billion  under  what 
Gramm-Rudman  would  require. 

How  does  this  happen?  It  is  accomplished 
through  a  package  of  domestic  and  defense 
spending  cuts.  These  are  cuts  not  of  15-20 
percent  across  the  board,  but  more  in  the 
order  of  2.5  percent  below  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriations  as  adjusted  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  is  accomplished  by  revenue  in- 
creases of  close  to  $1 1  billion.  The  significant 
feature  in  the  House  budget  resolution  is  its 
provisk>n  that  says  revenues  that  exceed 
those  requested  by  the  Presklent  in  this  fiscal 
year  1 987  budget  shall  be  earmarited  solely  to 
produce  additional  reductions  in  the  deficit. 

The  House  budget  resolution  achieves  its 
target  by  setting  a  realistic  level  of  defense 
spending.  The  budget  resolution  assumes  a 
defense  budget  of  $285  billion,  just  under  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  level  of  $286.8 
bilton.  Compare  this  level  to  the  Senate  level 
of  $301  billion— a  difference  of  some  $14  bil- 
lion. For  those  who  would  suggest  that  we  are 


offering  a  weak  defense  budget  under  this 
resolutton,  let  us  point  out  the  fact  that  even  a 
$285  blllk>n  budget  woukJ  be  alnrwst  double 
the  fiscal  year  1980  figure  of  $144  billion.  Not 
too  many  other  programs  in  the  budget  can 
point  to  that  type  of  largess. 

The  fairness  of  this  budget  is  seen  In  many 
instances.  The  budget  woukj  provide  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  Social  Security,  Fed- 
eral pensions,  and  other  indexed  programs.  It 
would  provide  increases  to  cover  inflation  for 
a  host  of  programs  whk:h  are  targeted  to  our 
low-income  populatnn.  These  Include  pro- 
grams for  education,  job  training,  maternal 
and  child  health,  and  certain  programs  for 
senior  citizens. 

As  one  deeply  concerned  about  programs 
under  function  500,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  budget  resolution  provides  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  in  funds  for  this  function  over 
what  was  proposed  in  the  President's  budget. 

On  this  one  point  alone,  we  see  the  prefera- 
ble nature  of  the  existing  budget  process  over 
a  travesty  such  as  Gramm-Rudman.  Programs 
can  in  fact  be  measured  on  their  Individual 
merits,  or  more  importantly,  by  the  particular 
constituency  the  program  serves.  It  does  not 
use  the  indiscriminate  meat  ax  approach  of 
Gramm-Rudman  to  determine  policy. 

The  House  budget  resolution  has  different 
priorities  than  the  Senate  proposal  and  those 
different  priorities  I  support.  One  can  see  it  by 
examining  the  large  picture  and  by  examining 
some  indlvklual  programs.  In  the  area  of  do- 
mestic spending,  the  Senate  proposal  would 
reduce  domestic  spending  by  more  than  $3 
billion  over  the  House  budget.  The  House 
budget,  on  the  other  hand,  would  trim  foreign 
aid  spending  by  a  similar  amount  over  the 
Senate.  Yet  the  House  budget  resolution 
would  assume  full  funding  of  a  key  foreign 
policy  area— Embassy  security.  The  Senate 
resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  would  stretch 
out  funding. 

The  House  budget  resolutran  includes  an 
important  $500  millton  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  a 
new  education  and  training  initiative  as  em- 
bodied In  H.R.  4728. 

The  House  budget  assumes  Important  re- 
fonms  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
grams resulting  in  savings  of  $450  million  over 
3  years.  The  Senate  version  assumes  $600 
millton. 

One  of  the  major  differences  in  the  two  pro- 
posals rests  with  the  Medk»re  Program.  The 
House  resolutk)n  makes  it  clear  that  savings 
provided  for  must  come  at  the  provkjer  level 
only  and  not  through  an  increase  In  out-of- 
pocket  payments  of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
To  illustrate  that  point,  the  resolution  assumes 
a  level  of  funding  that  would  limit  to  $540  the 
scheduled  increase  in  the  Part  A  deductible 
as  compared  to  the  $572  as  projected  by 
HHS.  I  have  sponsored  legislatton  which 
would  limit  that  amount  to  no  higher  a  per- 
centage than  the  Social  Security  COLA  for 
1987.  This  resolution  is  an  important  move 
forward  to  avert  the  kind  of  severe  increase 
which  can  only  drive  more  seniors  into  pover- 
ty- 

Another  critk»lty  Important  distinctkjn  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  comes  in  the  Medk:- 
aid  Program.  Here  we  find  the  House  budget 
assuming  $400  millkxi  more  in  budget  author- 
ity in  fiscal  year  1967  than  the  Senate  budget 


for  Medk;aid.  What  more  significant  demon- 
stration of  priorities  than  to  provkto  needed 
additk)nal  funds  for  a  program  which  provkles 
vital  servKes  to  our  poorest  of  citizens. 

Two  other  distinctkjns  of  note.  The  House 
budget  proposal  assumes  considerably  more 
funds  and  provides  for  an  inflation-based  In- 
crease In  subsidized  housing  programs.  This 
compares  to  a  proposed  25-percent  cut  in  the 
Senate  budget  and  tremendous  cuts  in  the 
President's  original  budget. 

The  House  budget  also  believes  that  our 
Natksn's  law  enforcement  needs  will  require 
an  inflation-based  Increase  in  funds  not  only 
for  this  fiscal  year  but  for  the  outyears  as  well. 
The  Senate  proposal  would  limit  the  increases 
to  this  year  alone. 

The  real  key  to  supporting  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  the  signal  It  sends  to  the  American 
public.  It  sends  the  signal  that  we  are  serious 
about  deficit  reduction  and  go  beyond  the  re- 
quirement of  Gramm-Rudman.  It  shows  the 
American  people  that  we  reject  the  idea  that 
lowering  our  deficit  has  to  be  done  only  one 
way— by  cutting  spending.  We  show  the 
American  people  that  we  continue  to  be  advo- 
cates for  the  concerns  of  our  young,  our  old, 
our  SKk,  and  our  needy.  We  recognize  that 
cuts  of  15-20-25  percent  are  an  abdk:ation  of 
our  responsibility.  We  show  to  ourselves  that 
Gramm-Rudman  underestimated  us.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  give  up  our  responsibilities  on 
budgeting.  We  are  not  prepared  to  turn  over 
major  decisions  to  unelected  bodies. 

We  are  moving  fonward  in  a  real  sense  with 
this  budget.  It  merits  our  full  support  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  for  our  House  conferees 
to  wori(  to  preserve  the  many  good  features 
of  the  resolution  In  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  year's  budget  resolution,  while  by  no 
means  pertect,  holds  mote  promise  than  most 
budgets  of  the  past  several  years.  The  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  resolution  reported  out  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  promises  to 
reduce  the  deficit  well  below  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  target 
levels.  Yet  it  promises  to  do  this  without 
undue  hardship  on  already  beleaguered  do- 
mestic programs.  And  it  promises  to  do  this 
with  the  same  revenues  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  reaches  Its  deficit  targets 
through  a  package  of  domestic  and  defense 
spending  cuts,  revenue  Increases,  new  and  In- 
creased user  fees,  and  asset  sales.  In  con- 
trast to  previous  years,  when  the  burden  of 
defk;it  reduction  was  largely  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  budget,  this  year's  House  resolu- 
tion splits  Its  total  spending  cuts  evenly  be- 
tween defense  and  domestic  programs.  This 
50/50  split  is  similar  to  what  would  happen 
under  the  automatic  deficit  reductton  formula 
set  forth  In  Gramm-Rudman. 

This  50/50  split  seems  fair  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  defense  spending  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1980,  without  the  added  safety 
and  security  such  spending  should  entail.  It  Is 
long  past  the  time  that  we  stop  merely  throw- 
ing nrusney  at  the  Pentagon,  and  began  to  truly 
analyze  and  formulate  our  defense  polk:y.  We 
need  not— In  fact  do  not— jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security.  For  while  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  authority  for  defense  would  decline 


slightly  next  year,  actual  outlays  for  defense 
wouk)  continue  to  rise,  growing  from  $269.5 
bilton  In  fiscal  year  1986  to  $276.2  blllkm  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  continued  increase  re- 
fleets  our  financial  obllgatkjns  in  prevkxM 
years. 

The  budget  resolutton  also  calls  for  domes- 
tic spending  cuts  totaling  $7.65  bilton  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  It  also  calls  for  other  defk:lt  raduc- 
tk>ns  on  the  nondefense  side  of  the  budget  to- 
taling $9.8  billion.  These  deficit  reductk>ns  in- 
clude user  fees,  asset  sales,  funds  from  re- 
covery of  oil  overcharges,  and  assumed  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  savings  resulting  from 
lower-than-expected  Inflatton. 

For  most  domestk:  discretionary  programs, 
the  resolution  assumes  a  2.5-percent  cut  In 
budget  authority  bek>w  the  post-Gramm- 
Rudman  fiscal  year  1985  level.  It  also  as- 
sumes additional  spending  cuts,  both  through 
further  reductions  in  certain  dlscretk>nary  pro- 
grams and  through  cuts  in  selected  entitle- 
ment programs. 

The  resolution  assumes  full  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  all  Indexed  programs,  includ- 
ing Social  Security,  and  Federal  pay  raises  of 
3  percent  per  year.  It  also  assumes  increases 
to  fully  offset  Inflation  for  certain  programs, 
and  increases  beyond  inflatkin  in  a  few  high 
prkjrity  areas  such  as  education,  job  training, 
and  health. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  performed  the 
task  of  formulating  this  budget  resolution  with 
modest  Increases  in  revenues.  The  committee 
accepted  both  the  proposals  set  forth  by  the 
President  as  well  as  the  additional  revenue 
measures  as  outlined  by  the  Senate.  But  in- 
stead of  using  the  Senate-proposed  revenues 
to  fuel  the  budget,  the  committee  proposes  to 
establish  a  special  deficit  reduction  trust  fund. 
The  new  revenues  would  be  set  aside  and 
used  specifically  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

As  I  am  reminded  each  year,  no  budget  Is 
perfect.  Each  and  every  budget— even  one 
that  I  might  formulate— may  be  improved 
upon.  In  fact,  within  my  own  areas  of  exper- 
tise, I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  fight— and 
fight  hard— for  those  programs  which  I  feel 
deserve  a  higher  priority.  I  do  this,  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  do  likewise,  not  out  of  any 
sense  of  selfishness,  but  out  of  a  convictk)n 
that  these  programs  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  Federal  responsibility. 

Nonetheless,  in  reviewing  such  a  compre- 
hensive document  such  as  the  Federal 
budget  each  of  us  must  examine  It  as  part  of 
the  whole.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  budget  meets  some 
very  important  criteria.  It  reduces  Federal 
spending  as  equitably  as  possible,  and  it  more 
than  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  tar- 
gets. I  commend  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  particularly  its  chairman,  for 
the  diligent— and  all  too  often  unrewarding— 
wori(  they  did.  This  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
resolutk>n  desen/es  not  only  my  support,  but 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  as  well, 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  Gray 
and  the  Budget  Committee  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  work  they  have  put  Into 
evohring  a  budget  resolution  that  is  truly  realls- 
tk:. 

Since  Gramm-Rudman  was  enacted  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  this  body 
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with  respect  to  wtiat  we  would  cut.  I  am  proud 
that  we  had  the  courage  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  budget  rather  than  depend  on  the 
contested  automatic  cutting  provisions  con- 
tained in  Gramm-RudrTMn. 

I  think  the  committee  has  shown  that  not 
onty  do  we  have  a  strong  conviction  to  cut  the 
deftcit;  not  only  do  we  have  the  desire  to  do 
the  job;  t)ut  we  have  the  strength  and  courage 
to  stand  up  arxj  say  this  is  how  it  will  be  done. 
More  Importantly,  we  have  shown  our  con- 
stituencies nationwide  that  we  are  not  guided 
tfi  strictly  parochial  concerns,  we  are  guided 
t>y  our  dedication  to  this  great  country,  and  to 
its  citizens. 

This  budget  does  not  meet  the  statutory 
defKit  ceilings,  it  comes  in  below  the  numbers 
set  as  goals  for  the  next  3  years,  and  makes 
ttie  necessary  cuts  in  a  fair  and  effective 
manner.  The  budget  resolution  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member,  and  Chairman 
Gray  and  the  committee  deserve  our  thanks. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  written 
in  tfie  stars  that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
run  a  S200  billion  annual  deficit  In  the  mid- 
1980's.  As  recently  as  1979,  the  deficit  was 
$40  billion.  Where  did  the  rest  of  the  red  Ink 
come  from? 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  Federal  budget  has 
shown  a  defk:it  almost  every  year  since  World 
War  II,  but  none  has  been  nearly  so  large  as 
the  annual  deficits  we  have  faced  since  1981. 
In  each  of  ttie  last  3  years,  the  Federal  deficit 
has  been  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  any 
single  deficit  prior  to  1981. 

And  the  rosy  talk  of  late  from  the  adminis- 
tration is  belied  by  the  fact  that  the  defk:it  is 
on  the  rise  and  not  decline. 

The  amount  of  debt  that  we  have  run  up  in 
just  the  last  5  years  is  equal  to  the  total  na- 
tional debt  that  was  accumulated  under  all 
prevkMS  Presidents,  from  George  Washington 
through  Jimmy  Carter.  In  other  words,  the  size 
of  the  total  Federal  debt  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  President  Reagan  took  offk:e,  and 
it  will  double  again  in  the  next  6  years  If  we  do 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  control  it. 

The  adverse  economic  consequences  of 
this  huge  and  growing  debt  are  staggering. 
The  trade  deficit  of  $145  billion  this  past  year 
atone  has  deprived  our  area  of  thousands  of 
jobs  In  agriculture  and  the  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant high  techrralogy  industry. 

Our  growing  natk>nal  debt  guarantees  much 
greater  future  Government  spending  because 
of  tt>e  much  higher  Interest  costs  we  will  have 
to  pay  every  single  year.  The  cost  of  Interest 
payments  on  Ve\e  debt  this  year  will  be  $146 
bilton,  three  times  the  cost  of  interest  just  6 
years  ago.  That  huge  amount,  almost  15  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  the  Government  will 
spend,  won't  be  used  to  buy  anything — it  will 
go  simply  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt.  And  the 
annual  interest  payment  will  soar  to  $234  bil- 
lion t)y  1990  if  defrcits  are  not  reduced. 

What  caused  tfiese  enormous  deficits?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Offk:e  or 
CBO,  tfie  nonpartisan  budget  analysis  offk:e 
headed  by  resjpected  conservative  economist 
Rudolph  Penner,  the  sudden  expk>sive  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  Vne  defk:it  over  tf>e  past 
5  years  has  occurred  not  because  of  the 
grcnwth  of  social  programs,  but  because  of 
"large  and  increasing  tax  reductk>ns,  rapid 


growth  in  military  spending,  and  escalating  In- 
terest payments." 

CBO  figures  show  that  since  1981,  legisla- 
tive actions  initiated  largely  by  PreskJent 
Reagan  will  have  cut  $333  billion  from  domes- 
tk;  spending  over  the  1982-87  period.  But 
these  program  cuts  have  been  ovenwhelmed 
by  increases  of  $175  billion  in  defense  spend- 
ing, $604  billion  In  revenue  losses  because  of 
tax  cuts,  and  $111  billion  in  added  interest 
costs  just  on  the  Increased  portion  of  the 
debt.  The  net  result  has  been  an  increase  of 
$557  blllk>n  in  Federal  defk:its  over  the  same 
period. 

By  far,  the  biggest  contributor  to  our  large 
current  deficits  is  the  tax  cut  proposed  by  the 
Preskjent  and  enacted  by  Congress  In  1981. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  defk:it 
we  face  next  year  will  come  from  that  tax  cut. 
Had  we  not  cut  taxes  in  1981,  our  deficit  this 
year  would  be  about  $40  blllk>n  Instead  of 
near  $200  billion. 

The  greatest  benefits  of  the  1981  tax  legis- 
lation went  to  wealthy  Indivkjuals  and  to  big 
corporations — which  now  pay  only  atx)ut  8 
percent  of  total  U.S.  taxes  compared  to  the 
27  percent  they  paid  30  years  ago.  In  fact, 
many  of  Vne  largest  corporations  paid  no 
taxes  at  all  last  year,  a  luxury  that  few  Ameri- 
can families  can  claim. 

All  Americans,  whether  or  not  they  benefit- 
ed from  the  1981  tax  cuts,  have  been  saddled 
with  these  enormous  deficits,  with  the  tripling 
of  annual  Interest  payments  on  the  debt  and. 
Inevitably,  with  the  necessity  of  paying  higher 
taxes  simply  to  pay  for  tt>e  increased  pay- 
ments on  the  debt. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  continue. 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee  have 
banded  together  to  right  the  Inequity. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  had  to  bring  the  deficit 
down  to  $144  billion  and  with  55  percent  of 
the  budget  off  limits — entitlenr)ents  and  Inter- 
est on  the  debt— we  had  to  reduce  spending 
In  the  discretionary  skJe  of  the  ledger. 

The  President,  operating  under  the  same 
fiscal  constraints,  handled  it  one  way — and  I 
might  add,  parenthetically,  that  he  failed  to 
meet  the  $144  billion  Gramm-Rudman  target 
by  underestimating  his  defense  budget  by  $1 5 
bJllk>n — we  handled  It  another  way.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  brief  examples: 

The  real  wealth  of  this  country  is  poorly 
served  by  the  PreskJent's  budget.  It  proposes: 
to  do  away  with  the  Power  Marketing  Adminis- 
tratksn;  we  reject  that.  To  sell  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves;  we  reject  that.  To  stop  filling 
tfie  SPRO;  we  reject  that.  To  eliminate  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration;  we  reject 
Vmx.  To  eliminate  the  energy  conservation 
grant  program;  we  reject  that.  To  virtually  de- 
stroy remaining  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment; slash  conservation  research  58  percent, 
fossil  research  76  percent,  renewable  R&D  50 
percent. 

We  freeze  all  these  programs,  and  ir)crease 
bask;  energy  research  $50  milton.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposes  to  eliminate:  National 
Crop  Insurance  Programs;  $500  million  in  agri- 
cultural conservatk}n  programs;  $2.8  billion  In 
rural  development  programs,  including  rural 
housing;  $1.2  billion  in  farmer  k)an  programs; 
$200  milton  In  extensk>n  programs,  a  57  per- 
cent cut;  $18.7  milHon  in  animal  and  plant 
health  programs;  $2.5  million  In  agricultural 


marketing  programs;  and  $50  millton  In  tempo- 
rary emergency  feeding  programs. 

We  largely  freeze  these  programs  and  elimi- 
nate these  cuts.  And  he  proposes  significant 
reductions  In  REA  loans  and  guarantees, 
animal  damage  control,  Smith-Lever  extension 
servrce  funds,  foreign  market  development, 
food  stamps,  nutrition  programs,  et  cetera; 
ellmlnatk)n  of  land  acquisitkin  programs  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Forest  Service; 
slashes  of  $137  million  from  the  forest  sale 
programs,  over  10  percent;  of  $30  million  from 
the  State  and  private  forestry  programs,  over 
60  percent;  annihilation  of  anadromous  fish 
grants  from  $21  to  $1.4  million;  and  $500  mil- 
lion cuts  In  clean  water  sewer  grant  programs, 
over  20  percent. 

And  In  transportatron:  While  we  have  grid- 
locks on  our  roads,  the  President  proposes  to 
cut  highway  funding  by  $2  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent cuts  $2  billion  out  of  transit,  that's  a  67- 
percent  cut.  Our  constituents  complain  of 
being  unable  to  get  to  work  in  less  than  an 
hour  while  the  President  wants  to  spend  $45 
million  on  the  Orient  Express  so  that  we  can 
get  to  Tokyo  in  two.  In  1982  we  passed  a  5- 
cent  tax— that  was  to  go  for  highways  and 
transit.  The  PreskJent  wants  to  divert  those 
funds.  The  Preskjent  stops  all  Federal  funding 
for  Amtrak  In  a  year  with  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  airplane  accidents  and  cuts  back  on 
FAA  funding  for  research,  engineering  and  de- 
velopment at  a  time  when  we  need  to  invest 
funds  In  technologies  like  Doppler  radar  to 
detect  wind  shears. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  doesn't  give 
short  shrift  to  transportatkjn.  We  made  cuts, 
but  they  were  reasonable.  Highways  are  cut  5 
percent,  transit  6  percent,  we  ensure  ttie  con- 
tinuation of  Amtrak,  and  we  Increase  FAA's 
budget  by  $200  million  so  that  more  air  traffic 
controllers  can  t>e  hired,  we  keep  research  on 
a  steady  course  and  we  Increase  funds  for  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program — all  of  which 
will  increase  the  safety  of  those  who  fly. 

For  Federal  empk>yees:  The  average  Feder- 
al employee  has  worked  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  13  years,  and  earns  $26,000  per 
year.  The  majority  of  Federal  retirees  retire  at 
an  average  age  of  61  years  (the  same  as  In 
ttie  private  sector)  and  receive  an  average  an- 
nuity of  $12,000. 

The  Presklent  must  have  a  skewed  view  of 
the  Federal  work  force,  for  he  submitted  a 
budget  that  would  leave  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  does  not  value  these  individuals. 
Were  it  tfie  only  time  that  he  submitted  a  pro- 
posal that  penalized  Government  workers  and 
retirees,  we  could  understand  the  need  for 
cutbacks  in  these  times  of  enormous  deficits. 
But  this  Is  not  the  case.  Rather  than  a  one 
time  only  proposal,  the  Presklent  has  continu- 
ously submitted  budgets  which  are  balanced 
on  the  backs  of  Federal  employees  and  retir- 
ees. 

In  fiscal  year  1986  the  PreskJent  proposed: 
a  5-percent  pay  cut;  a  4-percent  IrKrease  in 
retirement  contribution;  an  Increase  In  the  re- 
tirement age;  and  a  freeze  on  retiree  COLA'S. 

Congress  overwhelmingly  rejected  each  and 
every  one  of  these  proposals. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  the  President,  knowing 
that  Gramm-Rudman  resulted  In  a  cancella- 
tk>n  of  COLA'S  and  a  cutback  In  the  Federal 


work  force  went  on  to  propose:  a  2-p0rcent 
increase  in  retirement  contributk)n;  a  change 
in  annunity  calculatk>n  from  a  high  3  years  to 
a  high  5;  replacement  of  health  Insurance  with 
a  voucher  system;  raising  the  retirement  age 
and  penalizing  eariy  retirees;  freezing  the 
COLA'S  again,  and  limiting  future  COLA'S  to 
CPI  minus  2  percent;  and  cutting  36,000  Fed- 
eral jobs. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  rejected  all 
these  proposals  except  for  the  pay  raise.  The 
memt>er8  of  this  committee  understand  the 
fact  that  since  1981  Inflatkin  has  increased  t)y 
15  percent  and  Federal  retirees  and  Federal 
emptoyees  have  only  received  7.5-percent  in- 
crease in  pay  and  annuities.  In  other  words, 
while  those  in  the  private  sector  and  those  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  were  keeping  up  with 
inflatton,  Federal  retirees  and  empk>yees  were 
losing  ground. 

I  wish  we  were  able  to  do  rTX>re,  but  the 
deficit  precludes  that.  We  did  however,  by  re- 
jecting the  PreskJent's  other  proposals  on 
changes  in  retirement  and  health  Insurance, 
prevent  further  damage  to  those  who  have 
chosen  to  pursue  a  Government  career. 

The  practk^al  reality  is  we  had  very  hard 
chokses.  But  we  made  them— and  we  made 
them  in  a  responsible  and  nonkleologksal  way. 
I've  heard  complaints  all  day,  but  no  one  has 
sakJ  this  budget  Is  "dead  on  arrival."  Let's  go 
to  conference  and  get  on  with  our  job  of  gov- 
erning. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Jacobs]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  337)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and 
1989,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


THE  TOKYO  AGREEMENT— A 
GENUINE  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  administration,  and 
particularly  Secretary  Baker,  on 
achievement  of  the  major  new  agree- 
ment to  manage  the  international 
monetary  system  announced  at  the 
Tokyo  Summit.  Although  all  the  de- 
tails are  not  yet  decided,  it  does 
appear  that  this  is  a  real  break- 
through in  the  efforts  of  the  industri- 
alized democracies  to  achieve  interna- 
tional economic  coordination.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  new  scheme  will  be  regular  and 
frequent  assessment  of  a  number  of 
each  nation's  economic  variables— In- 
cluding,    among     others.     Inflation, 


money  supply  growth,  budget  deficits, 
Interest  rates,  imemployment,  gross 
national  product,  and  exchange  rates. 
If  any  of  these  fundamentals  is  out  of 
line,  pressure  to  correct  it  will  come 
from  the  other  nations. 

One  administration  source  has  de- 
scribed the  new  system  as  a  "managed 
float"  which  will  force  member  na- 
tions to  take  remedial  action  when  ex- 
change rates  get  out  of  line.  Hopeful- 
ly, even  in  the  short  nm,  the  mecha- 
nism will  eliminate  the  sharp  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations  which  have 
made  life  so  difficult  for  businessmen 
in  recent  years.  In  the  longer  term, 
the  plan  provides  an  opportunity  for 
much  closer  policy  coordination 
among  industrialized  nations  than  has 
previously  been  possible.  Underpin- 
ning this  is  a  recognition  that  the 
"fimdamentals"  must  be  right  if  direct 
government  intervention  in  exchange 
markets  is  to  be  successful. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement which  deserves  comment  is 
that  Instead  of  the  Group  of  Five,  It 
will  now,  with  the  addition  of  Italy 
and  Canada,  be  the  Group  of  Seven 
which  seelcs  to  manage  currency  rates. 
This  is  an  important,  albeit  prelimi- 
nary, step  down  the  road  to  what  I 
consider  the  essential  goal  of  forming 
a  currency  group  which  includes  all 
the  major  trading  nations.  For  exam- 
ple, statistics  released  recently  in  the 
Labor  Department  reveal  that,  overall, 
against  a  basket  of  currencies,  the 
dollar  has  dropped  20  percent  since 
March  1985.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
dollar's  dramatic  drop  against  the 
yen— more  than  35  percent  over  the 
past  14  months  and  smaller  but  still 
significant  declines  against  certain 
major  European  currencies. 

Not  so  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
the  currencies  of  a  number  of  major 
trading  nations  have  not  strengthened 
much  if  at  all  in  comparison  with  the 
dollar.  The  most  glaring  example  is 
Canada,  with  which  we  suffered  a  $22 
billion  trade  deficit  last  year,  and 
whose  currency  has  actually  declined 
against  the  dollar  over  the  last  year. 
Against  the  currencies  of  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  South  Korea,  with 
which  our  collective  trade  deficit  last 
year  reached  $20  billion,  the  dollar  has 
hardly  moved.  These  countries  may 
continue  to  style  themselves  "underde- 
veloped," but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
in  the  big  leagues  when  it  comes  to 
international  trading  and  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  them  to  appropriately  realign 
their  currencies.  Relatively  weak  cur- 
rencies in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Ar- 
gentina have,  for  example,  allowed 
those  nations  to  make  major  inroads 
in  United  States  wheat  markets.  As  a 
consequence,  our  projected  share  of 
world  wheat  exports  will  shrink  to  30 
percent  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
down  from  36  percent  the  previous 
year.  For  American  grain  farmers,  the 


accomplishments   of   the   6-5   really 
haven't  helped  at  all  that  much. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tokyo  agreement  is  a 
genuine  achievement,  but  we  cannot 
stop  with  these  initial  achievements. 
We  need  to  build  on  this  Initiative  so 
that  the  nations  which  have  achieved 
large  trade  surpluses  with  us  by  main- 
taining  cheap  currencies  have  this 
option  foreclosed.  Given  the  size  of 
our  trade  imbalance  and  the  precari- 
ous position  of  many  of  our  farmers, 
businesses,  and  industries,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  let  these  mentioned 
countries  write  themselves  a  voucher 
for  a  free  ride. 
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THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkixs] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  today  to  talk  about  a 
situation  that,  frankly,  concerns  me 
greatly.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GooDLiNo]  is  Joining  me  today  in 
this  special  order  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  close  six  of  our 
fimctionlng  Job  Corps  Centers  across 
this  great  country. 

Now,  what  this  means  with  these  six 
centers  that  are  already  in  place  that 
are  providing  Job  slots  for  Job  Corps 
people  Is  that  2,500  students  will  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  Job  Corps  Program. 

Now,  what  does  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram mean?  What  has  it  given  us  in 
the  past? 

Studies  that  we  have  had  Indicate 
that  for  every  dollar  that  we  have  in- 
vested in  a  student  with  the  Job  Corps 
Program,  we  have  gotten  $1.46  back. 
That  was  a  study  that  was  done  be- 
tween 1977  and  1983  by  the  Mathema- 
tica  Corp.  This  has  also  upheld  the 
studies  done  by  the  Urban  Institute 
and  the  National  Research  Council,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
We  have  a  program  that  has  a  record 
of  proven  success. 

What  is  a  Job  Corps  participant? 
Who  does  the  Job  Corps  Impact?  Who 
does  this  program  help?  That  is  the 
basic  question  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  ask  about,  because  a  lot  of 
people  do  not  know  what  the  Job 
Corps  does. 

Let  me  tell  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Job 
Corps  does  and  who  it  impacts. 

A  typical  enroUee  is  an  18-year-old 
dropout  of  a  minority  classification, 
with  a  sixth-grade  reading  level,  who 
has  never  been  employed  full  time  and 
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whose  family  receives  public  assist- 
ance, with  an  annual  income  of  around 
$6,000;  $6,664  I  think  is  the  exact 
figure  we  have  been  able  to  produce. 

For  the  first  half  of  1985,  40  percent 
of  the  people  who  entered  the  Job 
Corps  were  in  fact  people  who  had 
arrest  records.  What  we  are  talking 
about,  basically,  is  a  grouping  of 
people  who  are  looking  for  a  last 
chance  to  make  something  out  of 
themselves  and  be  a  benefit  to  society. 

This  ip  what  the  Job  Corps  Program 
does,  and  it  fulfills  a  function  and  a 
need  that  no  other  area  of  government 
does.  It  is  a  last-chance  program.  Since 
its  inception,  it  has  given  us  over  2  mil- 
lion taxpaying  citizens  in  this  country. 

I  question  seriously  in  my  own  mind 
what  would  be  the  result  if  we  had  not 
had  the  Job  Corps  Center,  in  terms  of 
an  increase  in  population  in  the  pris- 
ons of  our  country.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  keep  people  in  prisons.  But 
these  citizens  have  become  taxpaying 
citizens,  and  they  are  in  fact  helping 
us  to  become  a  productive  society. 

The  Job  Corps  is  the  primary  mover 
in  these  people's  lives.  It  has  had  a 
direct  effect  on  these  people's  lives.  So 
it  has  been  an  extremely  successful 
program. 

In  fact,  of  the  people  who  take  part 
in  the  Job  Corps  Program,  we  have 
had  a  participant  success  rate  of  81.3 
percent.  Now,  that  is  66  percent  that 
have  been  placed  in  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, with  15.2  percent  who 
either  went  on  for  further  education 
or  advanced  technical  training. 

Now,  this  is  a  tremendous  program. 
This  has  a  proven  success  rate.  You 
can  search  the  Federal  Government 
all  day  long  and  you  are  not  going  to 
find  a  program  that  succeeds,  that 
works  like  the  Job  Corps.  You  have 
the  studies,  you  have  the  real-life 
cases  of  helping  people. 

Now,  the  history  of  this  Job  Corps 
Program:  It  began  as  a  Great  Society 
Program.  In  1969  we  had  a  President 
who  decided  to  close  down  about  one- 
third  of  the  centers.  Later  on,  in  1977, 
President  Carter  decided  to  phase  up 
the  program  to  106  centers,  from  81. 
Presently  we  have  40,544  slots  operat- 
ing across  America. 

Recently,  in  the  last  year,  we  had  a 
piece  of  legislation  passed  that  wheth- 
er you  opposed  it  or  whether  you  were 
for  it,  it  has  become  a  reality,  and  that 
is  Gramm-Rudman.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  there  was  a  4.3-per- 
cent cut  across-the-board  in  a  variety 
of  programs  that  began  and  has  af- 
fected every  area  of  government. 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that 
because  of  this  cut— their  year  begins 
July  1,  their  program  year— they  have 
got  to  close  down,  they  say,  six  centers 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  fi- 
nancially that  are  imposed  upon  them 
by  Gramm-Rudman.  But  in  fact,  this 
is  not  true.  I  am  going  to  get  more  in- 
formation tomorrow,  at  a  hearing  at 


10:30.  I  am  going  to  ask  them  specifi- 
cally about  a  nimiber  of  things  that 
are  troubling  me  about  their  study 
and  about  some  of  the  things  they  are 
relying  upon  to  make  this  Judgment. 
But  I  am  very  concerned  about  why, 
with  the  budget  and  the  resources 
they  have  on  hand,  they  are  deciding 
to  cut  the  Job  Corps  participants,  the 
actual  people  who  are  participating  in 
the  program. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  find  the  deci- 
sion rather  strange.  To  begin  with,  the 
Job  Corps  was  funded  this  last  year  at 
a  level  of  around  $640  million.  After 
the  Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  we  had  the 
Job  Corps  reduced  in  funding  to 
around  $613  million. 

The  other  body  has  passed  legisla- 
tion that  would  indicate  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  will  be  funded  for  the  upcom- 
ing year  at  $676  million.  If  we  pass— 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  is  going  to 
occur  tomorrow- the  Democratic  al- 
ternative on  this  floor,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  the  Democratic  side, 
Mr.  Williams,  that  we  have  in  there 
$694  million  for  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram. 

Remember,  the  funding  starts,  and 
somewhere  between  $676  million  and 
$694  million  is  the  likelihood  that  we 
are  going  to  be  funding  the  program 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  By  clos- 
ing these  six  centers,  they  are  saving, 
according  to  their  figures— and  there 
is  some  haziness  in  them— between 
$8.5  million  and  $17  million  for  a 
period  of  time  from  July  1  through 
the  upcoming  operating  year.  But,  in 
effect,  if  we  pass  either  the  Senate 
version  or  the  House  version  of  the 
budget,  then  what  we  are  going  to 
have  is  a  program,  a  Job  Corps,  that  is 
funded  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  necessary  to  operate 
these  centers.  But  the  centers  will  be 
closed  down  in  that  4-month  interim 
period  of  time. 

Well,  you  might  say,  "How  do  they 
make  it  during  the  4  months  that  they 
do  not  have  the  increased  funding?" 

Well,  the  answer  is  that,  contained 
in  their  budget  that  they  have  for  op- 
erating expenses,  they  have  around 
$30  million  in  building  expenses  that 
they  can  draw  from,  they  have  $12.7 
million  in  pilot  programs  that  they 
can  draw  from.  They  have  realistic  al- 
ternatives that  can  fund  the  present 
Job  Corps  centers  if  in  fact  they  desire 
to  do  so. 

So  in  my  own  mind  I  have  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  intent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  not  proceeding 
in  a  fashion  that  will  allow  these  cen- 
ters to  remain  open. 

If  in  fact  we  are  talking  about  a  real 
commitment  to  continuing  the  Job 
Corps  in  its  present  state  and  continu- 
ing to  allow  the  successful  program  to 
operate,  it  would  seem  only  logical  and 
businesslike  that  we  do  not  shut  down 
physical  plants  but  rather  we  allow 


the  cooks  to  go  on  cooking,  we  allow 
the  teachers  to  go  on  teaching  and  we 
allow  the  students  to  go  on  learning  in 
this  interim  period  of  time  when  the 
money  already  exists  to  keep  them  op- 
erating. 

This  is  the  serious  question  that  I 
would  pose  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  pose  to  the  Department  of 
Labor:  Why  have  you  decided  at  this 
stage,  given  the  funding  that  is  avail- 
able and  given  the  funding  that  is 
forecast,  to  intentionally  go  about  the 
process  of  closing  these  six  centers 
and,  in  fact,  shutting  down  a  very  ef- 
fective, efficient  program  and  attempt- 
ing to  deny  the  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  productive  citizens? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult, 
when  you  talk  about  the  Job  Corps,  to 
realize,  "But  if  you  don't  have  the  pro- 
gram, the  students  are  going  to  be  out 
there  on  the  streets,  they  are  going  to 
be  out  there  involved  in  the  welfare 
lines,  they  are  going  to  be  out  there 
doing  things  that  are  not  productive  to 
the  long-term  aims  of  our  society." 

And  how  in  good  conscience  we  can 
go  about  attempting  to  cut  back  on 
this  program  when  the  funding  is 
available  is  totally  beyond  any  under- 
standing that  I  personally  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
has  some  remarks  that  he  would  like 
to  make  at  this  point,  so  I  will  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  GooouNG. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins] for  taking  this  time. 

Monday,  a  week  ago,  I  sent  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  and  in  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  I  said  that  I  read 
the  most  disturbing  headlines  I  think  I 
have  ever  read  over  the  weekend  prior 
to  that  Monday,  and  those  headlines 
basically  said,  "Job  Corps  Centers  will 
be  closed." 

It  was  disturbing  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  also 
said,  this  is  the  last-chance  opportuni- 
ty for  these  young  people  to  be  tax- 
payers, not  tax-takers. 

Last  year  when  the  administration 
made  this  proposal,  I  encouraged  my 
colleagues  before  they  got  on  that 
bandwagon  to  please  go  to  these  Job 
Corps  centers  and  see  exactly  what  is 
happening.  Serving  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  do  that,  and  I  have  done 
that  regularly. 

Basically,  my  colleagues  were  told  by 
the  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion and  by  fellow  colleagues  that.  No. 
1,  the  per  pupil  cost  is  entirely  too 
high. 

Second,  they  were  told  that  the 
dropout  rate  was  entirely  too  high. 


Third,  they  were  told  that  we  have 
alternative  programs  to  take  care  of 
these  young  people. 

All  three  are  totally  false,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  they  are  totally  false: 
The  young  people  we  are  talking 
about  positively  must  leave  their  envi- 
ronment if  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
any  hope  that  they  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed—not 2  miles  away.  3  miles  away 
or  10  miles  away.  If  you  go  to  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  Kentucky  you  will 
probably  find  a  large  percentage  of 
those  people  from  New  York  and  Flor- 
ida. 
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It  is  designed  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  far  enough  from  the  en- 
virotunent  so  that  it  is  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  get  back  Into  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation. 

Second,  they  must  learn  discipline. 
They  do  not  even  know  what  the  word 
means  when  they  come  to  a  Job  Corps 
center.  But  I  will  guarantee  that  if  you 
go  to  a  Job  Corps  center,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  they  are  learning  very 
quickly  what  discipline  is  all  about, 
and  are,  in  fact,  disciplining  each 
other. 

Third,  they  must  be  taught  the 
three  R's.  As  was  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  would 
say  a  sixth  grade  reading  level  in 
many  instances  is  probably  high.  It  is 
an  average,  but  for  many  of  them  it  is 
a  very  high  figure.  So  they  must  be 
taught  those  three  R's. 

Then  they  must  be  taught  a  saleable 
skill.  After  they  are  taught  the  sale- 
able skill  and  when  they  graduate, 
they  must  be  placed.  Now,  here  is  part 
of  the  beauty  of  the  program.  We  hear 
so  much  talk  about  the  partnership 
between  the  private  sector  and  the 
Government.  Here  is  an  ideal  program 
where  you  have  Just  that  cooperation. 
The  private  sector  has  an  awful  lot  of 
say  about  what  happens  in  a  Job 
Corps  center.  They  also  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  placement  of  these  young 
people  so  that  they  do  become  produc- 
tive citizens. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure,  too  high? 
In  relationship  to  what?  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  life  of  crime  in  many  in- 
stances. Talk  about  $45,000  or  $50,000 
a  year  to  keep  someone  in  prison,  and 
then  their  families  on  the  welfare 
system  while  they  are  in  the  prison. 
That  is  expensive;  that  is  a  per  pupil 
expense  that  we  positively  cannot 
have. 

The  dropout  rate,  if  you  can  save  50, 
60,  40  percent  of  these  people  and 
make  them  productive  citizens,  tax- 
payers rather  than  tax  takers,  then,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  rate  looks 
mighty,  mighty  good. 

We  have  alternative  programs?  No. 
That  is  totally  false.  For  these  young 
people  we  have  no  alternative  pro- 
grams. There  are  no  alternative  pro- 
grams for  youngsters  who  have  been 


in  a  life  of  crime  or  heading  for  a  life 
of  crime  who  have  a  reading  skill  so 
low  that  they  cannot  get  a  Job  and 
who  have  no  saleable  skill.  There  is  no 
alternative  program  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  am  happy  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  my  hope  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  colleagues  insist  that  this 
program  continue  and.  if  anything, 
expand  because  it  is  far  cheaper  than 
any  other  program  we  can  possibly 
come  up  with  in  dealing  with  young- 
sters who  should  be  given  that  last 
chance  opportunity  and  who.  in  so 
many  instances,  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  and  have  become  positive,  produc- 
tive citizens. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
taking  this  special  order.  It  is.  in  my 
estimation,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  facing  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
not  back  away  from  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  very  astute 
remarks  regarding  the  situation  of  the 
Job  Corps  center.  I  know  that  his  par- 
ticipation is  thorough. 

Bill  Goodling  and  I  have  been  at 
Job  Corps  centers  together  in  the  past. 
Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
things  that  you  see  when  you  go  to  a 
Job  Corps  center. 

These  are  students  who  are  awak- 
ened at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
almost  a  military-like,  disciplined 
schedule,  to  get  up  and  attend  classes. 
You  see  them  marching;  you  see  them 
working.  You  see  them  doing  things 
for  the  community  that  teach  things 
like  good  citizenship  and  responsibil- 
ity. You  say.  "What  specifics?"  Let  me 
must  give  you  an  example  of  a  Job 
Corps  center  that  we  are  talking  about 
closing  because  of  this  operation. 

In  Frenchburg.  KY.  in  the  last  year. 
1986.  we  saw  the  Frenchburg  Job 
Corps  Center  employees  or  the  paritci- 
pants  actually  go  out  and  perform 
over  670.000  dollars'  worth  of  commu- 
nity work.  Fighting  fires,  fighting  fires 
across  the  mountains,  not  Just  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  in  Idaho,  in  Nevada,  down 
in  North  Carolina.  Going  everywhere, 
serving  actually  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  people  who  are  fighting  forest 
fires.  It  is  indeed  a  very  profitable  pro- 
gram for  people  to  be  involved  with 
and  profitable  to  people  who  regard 
forest  fires  as  a  dangerous  thing. 
These  people  have  saved  us  literally 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  that 
would  have  accrued  because  of  forest 
fires. 

In  local  communities,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Eiocrson,  was  re- 
ferring in  talking  to  me  the  other  day 
about  how  a  Job  Corps  center  in  his 
area  that  again  Is  being  talked  about 
being  closed,  had  done  over  $2  billion 
worth  of  actual  work  toward  the  build- 


ing and  maintenance  of  a  community 
college  in  his  area. 

The  stories  go  on.  I  can  tell  you 
about  another  Job  Corps  center  that  I 
know  personally  that  has  worked  in 
terms  of  doing  flood  relief.  Another 
one  that  has  worked  in  terms  of  build- 
ing  a  road  to  assist  the  community. 
Another  one  that  has  worked  to  build 
a  community  center.  They  are  in- 
volved with  programs  that  go  out  and 
help  the  community.  These  are  the 
participants  of  this  program,  these  are 
the  same  ones  with  that  40  percent 
arrest  record. 

You  take  someone  like  that  and  put 
them  in  a  disciplined,  structured  envi- 
ronment, out  of  their  old  home  envi- 
ronment where  they  have  had  so 
much  difficulty  making  it  in  the  past. 
What  happens?  You  are  not  going  to 
succeed  in  every  case;  no  question 
about  that.  But  you  know,  we  succeed 
in  more  cases  with  Job  Corps  than  we 
do  not.  Accordingly  to  studies  that  I 
mentioned  earlier,  time  and  time  again 
that  we  have  documented,  for  every 
dollar  that  we  invest,  we  get  a  lot  more 
than  that  dollar  back. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues:  Do 
we  not  believe  that  here  In  America  it 
is  really  Important  that  we  try  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  future  to  every- 
one. Not  Just  the  people  who  make  it 
on  the  first  go-around. 

I  am  a  great  advocate  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  and  believer  in  the  impor- 
tance of  a  collegiate  education.  I  am  a 
great  advocate  that  we  should  have 
more  graduate  students  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  maths  and  sciences  and 
philosophy  and  the  humanities  pro- 
grams. But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
another  element  of  society.  There  are 
the  ones  who  did  not  make  it  on  the 
first  shot,  the  first  go-around. 

Are  we  to  discard  them?  Put  them  in 
the  human  trash  heap  to  Just  cause 
nothing  but  a  smoldering  fire  and 
trouble  for  society  for  the  next  50 
years?  Or  do  we  attempt  to  take  those 
people  and  transform  them  into  pro- 
ductive, working  citizens? 

My  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  literally 
the  question  is  answered  with  Job 
Corps.  Job  Corps  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's answer  to  what  we  should 
do  for  people  who  are  in  this  type  of 
situation.  It  is  literally,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said,  the  last  hope,  as  opposed  to 
incarcerating  them  at  $45,000  a  year, 
we  take  them  out  and  for  a  short 
period  of  time  have  a  training  pro- 
gram where  we  have  in  excess  of 
around  85  participant  placement  in  a 
Job  or  some  other  advanced  education- 
al activity  after  they  have  been  there 
for  6  months.  Should  we  deny  2,ii00 
students  nationally  the  opportunity  to 
have  that  type  of  chance?  Or  should, 
when  the  proper  funding  is  already 
available,  when  the  funding  we  see 
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coming  in  both  versions  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body's  package  of  the 
budget,  and  when  the  money  is  avail- 
able, short  term,  in  the  construction 
and  the  pilot  project  sections  of  the 
budget  for  this  year  to  maintain  that 
program. 

D  1835 

Should  we  allow  these  centers  to 
close?  Should  we  allow  the  physical 
plants  that  are  in  operation  to  shut 
down?  How  much  would  it  cost  again 
to  start  these  physical  plants?  How 
much  would  it  cost  to  again  bring  in 
the  students  that  are  across  America 
that  we  are  only  peripherally  touching 
now,  but  yet,  since  the  sixties,  we  have 
been  able  to  have  2  million  taxpaying 
citizens  come  from  those  types  of  Job 
Corps  centers?  How  much  would  it 
cost  to  reinstitute  the  program  that 
we  are  shutting  down  for  apparently 
no  financial  reason,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  some  bureaucratic  or  inten- 
tional thinking  that  we  would  deprive 
these  students  of  an  opportimity  for  a 
future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  question  that 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about. 
It  is  one  that  I  think  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. It  is  one  that  I  shall  be  address- 
ing again  and  again  and  again  until  I 
receive  some  sort  of  appropriate  re- 
sponse that  will  indicate  to  me  why  we 
are  not  trying  to  address  the  problems 
of  America's  poor.  It  goes  beyond  the 
Job  Corps  centers.  It  goes  stretching 
out  into  all  areas.  It  goes  beyond  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  budget  tomorrow. 
And  it  goes  basically  into  how  people 
live.  It  goes  into  deciding  what  kind  of 
life  these  people  are  going  to  have  in 
the  future.  It  is  as  basic  as  that. 

It  pays  a  multiplier  effect  for  every 
taxpayer  citizen  we  can  have.  It  is 
hard  to  have  somebody  who  is  ill- 
trained  with  no  skills  with  a  big 
family.  You  know  what  happens  to 
that  kind  of  family.  You  know  what 
happens  to  the  people  in  that  family. 

What  you  have  to  do  is  take  those 
people  and  give  them  some  hope,  give 
them  a  job,  give  them  a  trade,  give 
them  a  future.  That  is  what  Job  Corps 
is  about.  That  is  what  these  programs 
are  about.  And  that  is  what  we  need  to 
continue  in  America  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Beredter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereutes)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  THOJtAs  of  California. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Boehlert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  McE^wEN. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticutr 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  HXTNTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  ToRRicELLi  in  two  instances. 
Gaydos. 

RODINO. 

Dymally. 

Yatron. 

Plorio. 
Mr.  SuNiA. 
Mr.  Torres. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Derrick. 
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H.R.  4767.  An  act  to  deauthorize  the 
project  for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor. 
Wl. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  8.  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.; 

S.  2329.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  higher  education  title  for  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through  May  17, 
1986.  as  "National  Science  Week.  1986";  and 

S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  21, 1986,  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  May  15, 1986,  at  10  ajn. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3494.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  appropriation  language 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-220);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

3495.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmenUl  Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
Presidential  Determination  No.  86-9,  report- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  extend  credit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  two  coal-fired  thermal 
power  stations  and  related  equipment  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3496.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs.  Department  of  Commerce,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report,  "The  UJS. 
Automobile  Industry.  1984,"  pursuant  to  IS 
U.S.C.  1871:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Reports 
Committee.  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1985  aimual 
report  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1221e(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3498.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting further  information  concerning  a 
letter  of  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles 
or  services  to  Saudi  Arabia  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  26,  1986,  pursuant  to 


22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3499.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  John  Dale 
Blacken,  Ambassador-designate  to  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea-Bissau,  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bK2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair. 

3500.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Vernon  Dubois 
Penner,  Jr.,  Ambassador-designate  to  the 
Republic  of  Cape  Verde,  and  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bH2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3501.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Patricia  Gates 
Lynch,  Ambassador-designate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Madagascar  and  the  Fed- 
eral and  Islamic  Republic  of  the  Comoros, 
and  members  of  her  family,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3502.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
of  political  contributions  by  Harry  W. 
Shlaudeman,  Ambassador-designate  to  the 
Federative  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  members 
of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b>(2);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3503.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  fourth  biennial  report  on  excess 
and  surplus  personal  property  programs, 
covering  the  period  October  17,  1983 
through  October  16.  1985,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-519.  section  10;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  donations  received  and 
allocations  made  from  the  funds  contribut- 
ed for  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  race, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C  451:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3505.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1986 
annual  report  on  highway  safety  improve- 
ment programs,  which  deals  with  the  rail- 
highway  crossings  and  hazard  eliminating 
programs,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  130  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

3506.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary.  Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  fiscal  year  1985  report  entitled.  "Fed- 
eral Methanol  Fleet  Program  Report  to 
Congress  of  First  Year  Activities";  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Government  Operations. 

3507.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Social  Health 
Blalntenance  Organization  [SHMO]  demon- 
stration, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-369,  sec- 
tion 2355(d>(i)  and  (2);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3508.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report,  ADP  systems:  concerns  about  the  ac- 
quisition plan  for  DOD's  composite  health 
care  system  (GAO/IMTEC-86-12;  March 
1986),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-145,  sec- 
tion 1203(g)  (99  Stat.  719);  Jointly,  to  the 


Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  4819.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
Members  of  Congress  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  any  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  attempting  to  influence 
the  United  States  Government  or  from  rep- 
resenting or  advising  a  foreign  entity  for  a 
proscribed  period  after  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee leaves  Government  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broymill,  Mr.  Wydem.  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Lukek,  Mr.  Eckert 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
^Vhittaker  )  * 
H.R.  4820.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reim[>ortation   of   drugs   produced    In    the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on  drug 
samples,  to  ban  certain  resales  of  drugs  pur- 
chased by  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
CoNTK.  Mr.  jErroRDS.  Mr.  Lcach  of 
Iowa,  and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  for  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Peace;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MacKAY: 
H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
ScKlal  Security  Act  to  remove  permanently 
the  3  percent  threshold  requirement  for 
cost-of-living  increases;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.R.  4823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MINETA   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.  4824.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  buying 
and  selling  of  certain  operating  rights  at  air- 
ports and  to  require  implementation  of  a 
new  rule  relating  to  the  allocation  of  such 
rights;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
HoRTOif,    Mr.    Sikorski,    and    Mr. 
Yotmo  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  direct  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  additional  types  of  health 
care  professionals;  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  such  chapter  with  respect  to  coordi- 
nation with  State  and  local  law;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rahall): 


H.R.  4836.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  to  provide  for  competitive 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  for  onshore  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  633.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19  of  each  year  as  "Dutch-American 
Friendship  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bereuter): 
H.J.  Res,- 634.  Joint  resolution  debarring 
Morton  Thiokol,  Inc.,  from  contracting  and 
subcontracting  with  NASA  until  a  determi- 
nation is  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  actions  which  were  allegedly 
taken  by  such  corporation  against  its  em- 
ployees because  they  gave  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident;  to  the 
Committee' on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  AirrHONY.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  BiAGOi,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Blaz, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boifioa 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  BROOHriELO.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mrs.  BtrRtox  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Byroh,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr, 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hether,  Mr.  Henoon, 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  HoRTOH,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jepporos, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  KoLBE.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  ^r.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
LOEPTLER.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Monson,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Mrazxx,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
ScKEUER,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri): 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  school  year  of  September  1986  through 
May  1987  as  "National  Year  of  the  Teach- 
er" and  January  28.  1987,  as  "National 
Teacher  Appreciation  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Green,     Mr.     Fascell,     and     Ms. 
Snowe): 
H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  appropriate  ac- 
tions toward  the  establishment  of  a  coopera- 
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tlve  international  program  to  study  the 
greenhouse  effect:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


MFMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  •*  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

373.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

374.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  continuing 
problem  of  those  missing  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

375.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  apartheid  and 
the  increase  of  violence  in  South  Africa:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to 
Korean  war  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  amending  the 
Jones  Act  to  exclude  commercial  fishers: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  AuCora,  Mr.  Honker,  and 

Mr.  BOEHLEHT. 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Fhchah.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Ackermam,  Mr.  Florio,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Bryamt,  Mr.  Clincer,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  1705:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1927:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

HJl.  2337:  Mr.  Cobey  and  Mr.  Siijander. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr. 
Hendon. 

HJl.  3006:  Mr.  Ortiz  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia, 

H.R.  3419:  Mr.  Gunserson. 

H.R.  3429:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lipinski.  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Stangelano. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Busta- 

MANTE. 

HJl.  4126:  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Pur- 


H.R.  4300:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 


H.R.  4311:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  4333:  Mr.  Lowhy  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  4338:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms. 
Kaptttr.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Manton.  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.  4344:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  4349:  Mr.  Gallo  and  Mr.  Stangelahd. 

H.R.  4369:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  4403:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
KosTiCAYER.  Mr.  Whitehxtrst.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  SMrrR  of  Florida.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  Mr.  SwiNDALL.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Plorio,  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  4471:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  4643:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  4647:  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr.  Boeh- 

LERT. 

H.R.  4653:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  4655:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  4671:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ovtens,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  I>akoU, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Rowtland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Puster,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4696:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Whitten,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4710:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Pursell.  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4713:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  4755:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  4802:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Feighan, 
and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.J.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  501:  Mr.  Lagobiarsino,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  FyQUA,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wort- 


ley,  Mr.   Hayes,   Mr.   Bedell.   Mr.   de  la 
Garza,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Pursell. 
H.J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Baimaiio, 
and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.J.  Res.  611:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mr.  SMrni  of  Florida.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  622:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Porskll. 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.J.  Res.  624:  Mr.  Kindness. 
H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Pursell. 
H.    Con.    Res.    310:    Ms.    Mikulski.   Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Guckman, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Con.  Res.  325:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fazio",  Mr.  Prank,  and 
Mr.  Valentine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi.  Mr.  Jetfords.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms. 
Oakar.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.  Res.  413:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  McKer- 
nan, Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

350.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Somerville  Board  of  Aldermen,  city  of  Som- 
erville,  MA,  relative  to  a  nuclear  weapons 
testing  moratorium;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

351.  Also,  petition  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  Conference.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  relative  to  the  rights  of  social  secu- 
rity claimants,  and  the  decisional  independ- 
ence of  social  security  judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

352.  Also,  petition  of  the  Forest  Ridge 
School  District  No.  142,  Oak  Forest.  XL.  rela- 
tive to  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  of  1985,  H.R.  3838;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKlfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Addabtx) 
was  as  loved  as  any  person  who  have  ever 
served  in  the  Congress.  My  heart  still  aches 
from  his  passing.  The  tributes  paid  to  him  at 
his  funeral  service  in  New  Yor1(  were  moving 
and  sincere;  yet  we  all  knew  It  was  impossible 
to  adequately  express  our  sorrow,  our  deep 
sense  of  loss. 

Phyllis  Zagano  describes  herself  as  Joe's 
adopted  niece.  In  a  recent  article,  she  de- 
scribes her  special  relationship  with  "Uncle 
Joe,"  and  in  doing  so  shares  with  us  the 
warmth  and  caring  he  shared  with  her — and 
with  so  many  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Ms.  Zagano's  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  City  Tribune,  Apr.  23, 
1986] 

OOODBTK  URCUE  JOB 

(By  Phyllis  Zagano) 

They  buried  Joe  Addabbo  the  other  day, 
over  at  St.  John's  In  Middle  Village,  the 
Catholic  cemetery  where  all  the  Queens 
Catholics  go  when  it  is  all  over.  They  had 
the  funeral  in  the  city,  though,  over  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  seemed  awfully 
fancy  for  Joe  Addabbo.  but  in  a  way  it 
wasn't  good  enough. 

They  were  all  there,  all  those  famous 
people  he  knew.  Three  busloads  of  senators 
and  congressmen.  The  cardinal.  The  bishop. 
The  mayor.  The  governor.  Nine  priests, 
three  ministers,  five  altar  boys,  nine  mili- 
tary pall  bearers,  and  a  master  of  ceremo- 
nies. But  mostly  there  were  the  people,  so 
many  of  the  people  from  South  Queens— 
from  South  Jamaica  and  St.  Albans,  from 
Springfield  Gardens  and  Rosedale  and  from 
South  Ozone  Park.  I  think  they're  still  in 
the  district.  The  lines  would  change  with 
every  election,  but  since  1960  the  heart  of 
the  district  beat  in  Joe  Addabbo's  chest. 

I  met  him  first  when  I  was  so  little  I  don't 
rememl>er  when  it  was.  He  was  my  uncle's 
campaign  manager,  and  In  1960  they 
switched  roles.  When  I  met  him  again,  at  a 
ship's  commissioning,  it  was  long  after  my 
uncle  had  died.  I'm  sure  there  were  200 
people  at  that  reception,  but  once  he  knew  I 
was  my  uncle's  niece,  he  demanded  I  meet 
every  person  there.  They  heard,  as  did  I,  of 
his  friendship  with  my  uncle.  And  that  day, 
since  my  uncle  was  dead,  he  proclaimed 
himself  my  "Uncle  Joe." 

We  ran  into  each  other  a  lot,  at  dinners 
and  at  school  symposia  on  this  or  another 
issue.  We  often  ended  up  on  the  same  plane, 
t>ack  or  forth  from  Washington.  I'd  see  him, 
at  National  Airport,  twunclng  down  the  cor- 
ridor. His  tie  was  never  related  to  the  rest  of 
him;  it  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  its  own.  His 
clothes  always  looked  more  rumpled  than 
you  remembered  them;  he  looked  more 
tired,  or  he  suffered  from  the  heat.  "Hiya, 


Baby!"  he'd  grin  whenever  he  saw  me. 
"Hiya.  Baby!"  Who  else  In  1986  could  get 
away  with  that?  "Hiya.  Uncle  Joe!" 

We'd  talk  about  the  district,  and  atwut 
whatever  election  he  had  coming.  We  never 
talked  about  the  Congress,  or  about  issues.  I 
suppose  we  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  of 
them.  We'd  talk  about  our  families,  and  how 
they  were,  sounding  more  sometimes  like 
consulting  physicians  than  a  couple  of  tired 
travelers.  The  last  time  I  sat  with  him  at 
National  Airport,  waiting  for  the  thunder- 
clouds to  let  us  board,  he  lectured  me  on  my 
family's  hereditary  health  problems,  sternly 
ordering  me  to  have  this  or  another  test,  in 
order  to  t>eat  a  sudden  death.  He  did  agree, 
however,  that  the  only  way  to  beat  death  is 
to  live  life. 

And  so  he  did.  So  here  they  all  were,  in 
that  big  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  In  New 
York  City,  and  Joe  Addabbo's  casket  was  in 
the  center  aisle,  next  to  Tip  O'Neill,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  next  to  Al  D'Amato,  the  New  York  Sen- 
ator. 

Once  they  read  the  gospel,  it  sounded  a 
little  more  normal.  The  priest,  I  think  it  was 
Joe's  pastor,  sounded  like  he  knew  where  he 
came  from,  and  where  he  came  from  was 
Queens. 

We  were  all  his  family  there.  The  congres- 
sional staffers  in  their  striped  suits  and 
yellow  ties,  the  ladles  from  Queens,  and  the 
Addabbos,  including  Joe's  father,  who  at  90 
now  had  lived  long  enough  to  bury  his  son. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives spoke.  He  said.  "Joe  Addabbo  loved 
and  cared  for  people."  He  said,  "Joe  knew 
where  he  came  from."  He  said,  "he  knew  it 
was  nice  to  be  important,  but  more  impor- 
tant to  be  nice."  And,  afterward,  the  whole 
Cathedral  rose  as  one  to  applaud  Joe  Ad- 
dabbo, because  the  Cardinal  said  we  could, 
and  because  we  wanted  to. 

I  don't  suppose  that  if  I'd  ever  really 
talked  to  Uncle  Joe  about  the  issue  we 
would  get  on  that  well.  I  saw  him  as  the  ul- 
timate New  York  politician.  The  only 
wasted  defense  dollar,  I  would  kid  him,  was 
one  that  wasn't  spent  in  New  York.  Once 
the  plane  landed,  wherever  it  was,  he  would 
wink,  and  grin,  and  return  to  the  fold— to 
the  waiting  staffer,  or  campaign  worker,  or 
family  memt>er.  Always,  the  wink,  the  grin, 
and  "seeya.  baby,"  as  he  rumbled  down  the 
corridor. 

When  they  rolled  the  casket  down  the 
center  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  they  stopped 
at  the  front  door.  The  honor  guard  present- 
ed the  American  flag  and  unfolded  it  slowly, 
slowly,  over  the  casket.  They  held  it  out, 
tight,  and  slowly  draped  it  over  the  bronze 
box  in  which  it  lay.  Then  they  carried  the 
casket  down  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
all  of  Fifth  Avenue  stopped  to  watch  while 
the  Cardinal  blessed  it  with  holy  water. 

The  sun  has  given  way  to  a  gunmetal  grey 
overcast,  as  they  put  the  casket  into  the 
waiting  herse.  He  could  have  had  the  bands 
and  trumpets,  and  the  flag  and  the  big 
honor  guard,  but  they  kept  it  simple,  and 
that  was  good.  So  there  he  was,  waiting  on 
Fifth  Avenue  to  go  home  to  Queens. 

Seeya,  Joe. 
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Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sharing  with  my  colleague*  a 
recent  newsletter  of  mine  which  briefly  dis- 
cuss four  maior  Issues  that  are  facing  us  ttiit 
year— the  budget  deficit  the  effect  of  star 
wars  on  nuclear  arms  control,  akl  to  the  Corv 
tras  In  Nicaragua,  and  tax  reform.  I  have  re- 
ceived positive  constituent  response  to  the 
newsletter  and  thought  my  colleagues  might 
be  Interested  in  seeing  it. 

Fotm  iMPORTAirr  IsstTBS  rot  1986 
This  report  Is  an  effort  to  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  four  of  the  major  issues  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  now  debating  in 
Washington. 

We'll  be  facing  a  number  of  other  difficult 
Issues  as  well,  such  as  immigration  reform 
and  the  U.S.  trade  deficit,  but  we  shall  be 
making  decisions  and  voting  soon  on  the 
ones  I've  discussed  t>elow. 

It's  not  possible,  of  oourae,  to  do  justice  to 
these  issues  in  so  brief  a  format— each  is 
complicated,  and  none  of  the  answers  Is 
simple  or  easy.  But  I  have  Indicated  my  own 
feelings  about  each  and.  as  always.  I  wel- 
come your  comments  and  questions. 

1.  COHHtOIXIIfO  THB  DKnCIT 

The  biggest  issue  facing  Congress  and  the 
President— one  that  overshadows  everythlnc 
else  in  Washington— is  our  continuing,  enor- 
mous federal  budget  deficit.  The  U.8.  gov- 
ernment has  run  a  deficit  almost  every  year 
since  World  War  II,  but  none  has  been 
nearly  so  large  as  the  annual  deficits  we 
have  been  faced  with  since  1981.  In  each  of 
the  last  four  years,  the  federal  deficit  has 
been  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  any 
single  deficit  prior  to  1981. 

The  amount  of  debt  that  we  have  nm  up 
in  Just  the  last  five  yean  is  equal  to  the 
total  national  debt  that  was  accumulated 
under  all  previous  presidents,  from  George 
Washington  through  Jimmy  Carter.  In 
other  words,  the  size  of  the  total  federal 
debt  has  more  than  doubled  since  President 
Reagan  took  office,  and  it  will  double  again 
in  the  next  several  years  if  we  do  not  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  control  it. 

It  was  this  doubling  of  the  debt  and  the 
government's  failure  to  reduce  these  8300 
billion  annual  deficits  that  led  to  passage 
last  year  of  the  Oramm-Rudman  budget  law 
which  requires  mandatory  reductions  in  the 
deficit  for  five  years  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1991.  To  comply  with  the  new 
law,  next  year's  deficit  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced by  about  MO  billion. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  to  meet 
this  target  by  slashing  spending  for  a  wide 
range  of  domestic  programs,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  deeply  cut  durGig  his  Ad- 
ministration. However,  in  early  March,  the 
Senate's      Republican-dominated      Budget 
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Committee  overwhelmingly  rejected  the 
President's  budget  and  passed  instead  a  pro- 
posal of  its  own.  Lawmakers  of  both  parties 
are  paying  attention  to  what  every  nation- 
wide poll  talcen  during  the  past  few  months 
has  shown:  more  than  two-thirds  of  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  defense  spending  should  not 
be  increased:  that  there  should  not  be  fur- 
ther major  cuts  in  domestic  programs;  and 
that  some  additional  revenues  must  be 
raised  if  we  are  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

In  the  past,  deficit  reduction  efforts  have 
failed  because  too  much  of  the  budget  was 
taken  off  the  negotiating  Uble:  the  Presi- 
dent has  insisted  on  continued  major  de- 
fense growth  and  no  new  revenues;  neither 
he  nor  most  members  of  Congress  have 
wanted  to  touch  Social  Security;  and  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  (currently  15  per- 
cent of  total  federal  expenditures)  must  be 
paid.  That  has  left  only  35  percent  of  the 
entire  budget  available  for  reductions.  With 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  budget  left  to  cut. 
and  additional  taxes  of  any  kind  of  limits, 
it's  no  wonder  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
bring  deficits  below  the  $200  billion  range. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
course.  The  President,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  all  going  to 
have  to  give  some  ground  in  this  year's 
budget  battle.  There  is  simply  no  way  that 
we  can  comply  with  the  new  law  if  we  don't. 

The  good  news  is  that  if,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  do  put  all  parts  of  the 
budget  back  on  the  table,  reducing  the  defi- 
cit will  be  a  much  less  difficult  task  because 
we  will  be  able  to  spread  the  burden  more 
broadly.  If  taxes,  defense  spending,  and  eri- 
titlement  programs  are  all  part  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  effort,  then  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  to  gradually  eliminate  the  entire  defi- 
cit over  the  next  four  or  five  years  in  an  eq- 
uitable manner  that  would  ask  very  little 
sacrifice  of  any  American. 

That's  the  way  we  should  have  been  ap- 
proaching the  problem  all  along. 

2.  SLOWING  THE  ARMS  RACE 

We  haven't  made  much  progress  with  the 
Soviets  over  the  past  few  years  on  arms  con- 
trol, but  the  opportunity  now  exists  for  an 
agreement  that  would  benefit  both  sides: 
the  removal  of  all  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe,  and  a  50  percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  long-range  nuclear 
missiles  that  can  reach  each  other's  soil. 

The  major  obstacle  to  such  an  agreement 
is  the  President's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI),  often  referred  to  as  "Star  Wars," 
a  plan  for  a  nuclear  weapons  shield  that  will 
probably  cost  more  than  a  trillion  dollars. 
The"  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  clear  that 
such  a  full-blown  program— which  would  in- 
clude actual  testing  and  deployment  of  com- 
ponents in  addition  to  the  basic  research 
that  both  sides  are  now  conducting— is  unac- 
ceptable and  will  thwart  serious  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. 

And,  although  the  Administration  con- 
tends that  we  can  force  Soviet  concessions 
by  proceeding  with  SDI,  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  going  ahead  with  the  program  will 
have  the  unwanted  and  opposite  effect  of 
prompting  the  Soviets  to  build  many  more 
nuclear  missiles  than  they  have  now.  Most 
VS.  arms  control  experts  agree  that  SDI 
and  arms  control  are  mutually  exlcusive: 
the  Soviets  won't  agree  to  reducing  their 
nuclear  offensive  force  at  the  same  time 
that  its  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  is  being 
threatened  by  a  new  U.S.  defensive  system. 

Thus,  we  face  a  crucial  choice:  we  will  not 
get  the  big  reductions  we  seek  in  the  most 
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powerful  Soviet  land-based  nuclear  missiles 
(which  the  Reagan  Administration  has, 
quite  properly,  made  its  top  arms  control 
priority),  while  at  the  same  time  going 
ahead  full  steam  with  a  nuclear  defense. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  the  many  tech- 
nical difficulties  inherent  in  developing  the 
enormously  sophisticated  components  of  an 
effective  and  operational  SDI  system,  such 
as  computer  programs  able  to  track  thou- 
sands of  incoming  missiles,  and  weapons  ca- 
pable of  destroying  them  all.  As  we  know, 
mechanical  and  human  errors  can  combine 
to  destroy  even  a  much  simpler,  carefully 
tested,  and  already  functional  operation  like 
a  space  shuttle  launch— and  an  SDI  defense 
would  involve  thousands  of  far  more  com- 
plex operations  that  would  have  to  work 
right  the  first  time  the  system  is  used.  And 
because  we  don't  yet  know  what  kinds  of 
technologies  nor  what  combination  of  yet- 
to-be-developed  weatrans  wUl  be  used,  the 
system  may  not  work  well  at  all,  even  years 
from  now  after  we  have  spent  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  build  it.  (Most  of  those 
billions,  it  should  be  pointed  out.  will  have 
been  shifted  away  from  crucial  investment 
in  conventional  arms  that  everyone  agrees  is 
badly  needed.) 

Most  important,  whatever  form  an  SDI 
nuclear  defense  might  eventually  take,  it 
will  not  be  perfect.  It  will  not,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's hopeful  words,  "render  nuclear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obsolete."  It  will  not  be 
able  to  protect  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  system  is  eventually  even  99  percent  ef- 
fective, thus  allowing  only  one  percent  of 
Soviet  missiles  to  get  through,  100  American 
cities  would  still  be  devastated,  a  number 
sufficient  to  destroy  us  as  a  nation.  And 
that  scenario  is  optimistic  in  that  it  assumes 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  only  the  10,000  long-range 
missiles  currently  in  its  arsenal;  by  then  it  is 
likely  to  have  two  or  three  times  as  many 
nuclear  warheads,  plus  tens  of  thousands  of 
decoys,  in  order  to  penetrate  and  defeat  our 
defense. 

Even  if  we  are  willing  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  we  won't 
know  if  an  SDI  will  work  well  for  10,  15  or, 
more  likely,  25  years.  So,  if  we  do  go  ahead 
in  the  near  future  with  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  initial  components  of  an  SDI 
system,  we  will  lose  the  chance  we  have 
right  now  to  cut  back  by  50  percent  or  more 
the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  that  are  cur- 
rently targeted  on  the  U.S. 

We  thus  have  a  grave  choice  to  make  in 
the  coming  months,  and  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  with  increasing  concern 
the  Administration's  request  for  almost  $5 
billion  in  next  year's  budget  for  racing 
ahead  with  a  full-scale  Star  Wars  program. 
A  majority  in  Congress  believes  that  we 
cannot  wisely  spend  so  much  money  so 
quickly  and  believes,  as  well,  that  we  should 
signal  the  Administration  to  proceed  at  a 
pace  that  will  not  doom  all  chances  of 
reaching  an  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  could  be  very  favorable  to 
U.S.  security  interests. 

3.  STAYING  OUT  OF  NICARAGUA 

As  you  know,  President  Reagan  is  strongly 
backing  the  rebels,  or  "contras,"  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Last  year.  Congress  refused  to 
continue  military  aid  to  the  contras.  but  did 
approve  the  President's  request  for  $27  mil- 
lion in  'humanitarian"  (non-lethal)  aid. 
This  year,  the  President  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  aid  to  the  contras— 
$70  million  for  military  equipment,  and  $30 
million  for  non-lethal  materieL  Although 
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the  House  of  Representatives  turned  down 
the  President's  latest  proposal  in  March, 
the  issue  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras  will  come 
up  again  soon  as  the  President  continues  to 
press  Congress  to  underwrite  a  war  against 
a  nation  with  whom  we  are  ostensibly  at 
peace. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  do  not  support  the  President's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  They  feel  that  not  liking 
a  government  is  an  inadequate  justification 
for  war.  There  are  plenty  of  Marxist  and 
other  undemocratic  governments  around 
the  world— we  would  keep  ourselves  very 
busy  and  very  bankrupt  if  we  seriously  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  all. 
Nicaragua  is  a  very  poor,  weak  nation  of 
2V<t  million  people  that  poses  no  threat  to 
any  vital  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  If,  in  fact,  it  ever  does— if,  for  exam- 
ple, it  ever  allows  Soviet  bases  on  its  terri- 
tory—we can  easily  and  quickly  take  action 
that  will  effectively  remove  that  threat. 

And  there  is  virtually  no  one  in  Washing- 
ton who  really  believes  that  Central  Amer- 
ica or  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  turn  communist  if  the  Sandinis- 
tas remain  in  power.  There  is,  after  all,  the 
example  of  Cuba:  a  far  larger  and  stronger 
Marxist  state  with  a  charismatic  leader 
which  has  been  utterly  unsuccessful  in 
spreading  communism  beyond  its  own  bor- 
ders. 

Most  important.  It  Is  foolish  and  counter- 
productive for  the  U.S.  to  assume  arrogant- 
ly that  we  are  the  only  ones  who  know  how 
to  solve  Latin  American  problems.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  a  much  better  way  available 
to  meet  our  legitimate  concerns  about  Nica- 
ragua. That  way  is  to  give  real  support— 
which  we  stubbornly  continue  to  refuse  to 
do— to  the  many  Latin  American  democra- 
cies that  are  pursuing  the  so-called  "Conta- 
dora"  effort  to  negotiate  a  regional  settle- 
ment with  the  Sandinistas. 

These  other  nations,  after  all,  are  more  di- 
rectly affected  than  we  are  by  anything 
Nicaragua  might  do,  since  they  are  Its 
neighbors  and  since  they  are  much  less 
strong  than  we.  We  should  offer  to  help 
them,  to  support  their  efforts  to  reach  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  even  offer  to  defend 
them  if  they  are  actually  ever  attacked  by 
Nicaragua— but  we  should  not  be  trying  to 
Impose  a  U.S.-lnltlated  and  U.S.-backed  mili- 
tary solution  In  an  area  where  every  single 
one  of  our  friends  and  allies  has  spoken  out 
in  opposition  to  what  we  are  doing. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  real  question  is: 
what  policy  will  produce  the  results  we 
want?  No  one  In  Washington  believes  the 
contra  rebels  can  oust  the  Sandinistas,  no 
matter  how  much  American  aid  they  are 
given.  Meanwhile,  the  continuation  of  the 
war  is  clearly  defeating  our  other  objectives 
by  making  the  Sandinista  government  both 
more  repressive  and  more  likely  to  accept 
additional  Cuban  military  aid  in  order  to 
further  strengthen  their  armed  forces.  A  re- 
gional negotiated  settlement,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  resolve  the  concerns  that  we 
and  other  Latin  American  nations  have 
about  Nicaragua.  The  U.S.  has  never  given 
real  support  to  such  efforts:  we  should  now 
give  them  a  chance. 

4.  RCrORinNG  THE  TAX  CODE 

After  a  year  of  intense  study  and  debate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  last  December  a  major 
proposal  to  overhaul  the  federal  income  tax 
code.  I  supported  the  measure  despite  mis- 
givings about  some  of  its  provisions,  because 


on  balance  I  think  it  represents  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  over  our  current  tax  laws. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  Include: 

(1)  Reducing  taxes  for  most  individuals— 
the  average  family  would  pay  about  8  per- 
cent less  in  taxes  than  it  does  now.  The  bill 
is  especially  good  for  middle-class  families: 
over  50  percent  of  total  tax  relief  would  go 
to  those  in  the  $20,000-$7S.000  income 
range. 

(2)  Legislating,  for  the  first  time,  a  tough 
"minimum  tax"— to  ensure  that  those  busi- 
nesses and  Individuals  who  have  been  able 
to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes  by 
taking  advantage  of  loopholes  and  tax  shel- 
ters will  hereafter  have  to  pay  substantial 
taxes.  This  provision  will  correct  the  most 
glaring  inequity  of  our  current  law.  under 
which  50  corporations  earning  a  total  of  $56 
billion  in  profits  during  the  past  four  years 
paid  no  taxes  whatsoever,  and  more  than 
30,000  individuals  with  annual  incomes  in 
excess  of  $250,000  paid  less  than  5  percent 
in  taxes. 

(3)  Reducing  tax  rates— with  the  top  rate 
lowered  from  50  percent  to  38  percent— and 
reducing  the  number  of  brackets  from  15  to 
4.  This  Is  made  possible  because  the  bill  re- 
Imposes  on  corporations  part  of  the  tax 
burden  which  has  been  shifted  away  from 
them— during  the  past  three  decades  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  special  loopholes  has  re- 
duced the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corpora- 
tions from  25  percent  to  about  6  percent, 
leaving  individuals  forced  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  ever-higher  personal  taxes. 

(4)  Retaining  the  most  popular  deductions 
used  by  Individuals,  including  state  and 
local  taxes,  home  mortgage  Interest  (for  up 
to  two  homes),  employer-provided  fringe 
benefits,  and  charitable  contributions. 

(5)  Raising  the  personal  exemption  for 
taxpayers  and  their  dependents  from  $1,040 
to  $1,500  for  those  who  Itemize,  and  to 
$2,000  for  those  who  do  not. 

(6)  Eliminating  six  million  people  from 
the  tax  rolls  by  raising  the  income  level  at 
which  people  begin  to  be  liable  to  pay  taxes: 
for  a  family  of  four  which  does  not  itemize. 
the  first  $12,800  of  gross  income  would  be 
exempt. 

House  passage  of  the  measure  was  only 
the  first  significant  step  toward  enactment 
of  a  final  law.  The  tax  reform  bill  is  now  un- 
dergoing heated  debate  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  faces  crucial  votes  in 
the  full  Senate  before  it  can  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  signed  into  law. 
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Mrs.  BURTON  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  Representative  Mike  Barnes, 
today  is  holding  hearings  before  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  to  seek 
some  answers  to  questk>ns  about  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador.  As  we  consider  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador,  we  should  also  more  close- 
ly consider  that  government's  adherence  to 
promises  to  restore  democracy  in  that  nation. 

A  group  of  leaders  from  the  ecumenical  reli- 
gious community  in  San  FranciS(X)  visited  El 
Salvador  in  March  and  found  that  the  suffering 
of  the  general  population  continues  virtually 
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unabated.  These  findings  are  similar  to  those 
reported  by  Archbishop  John  Quinn  of  San 
Francisco,  who  visited  El  Salvador  In  January 
and  said,  "My  overall  Impression  is  that  the 
situatton  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  is  ex- 
treme." 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  atMut 
the  delegation's  findings,  contact  Tom  Am- 
brogi  of  the  National  Sanctuary  Defense  Fund 
in  San  Francisco. 

A  summary  of  the  delegation's  report  fol- 
lows: 

The  current  Administration  aid  requests 
for  Central  America  exceed  $1  billion.  They 
include  $100  million  for  the  NIcaraguan 
Contras,  $144  million  for  Guatemala,  $187 
million  for  Costa  Rica.  $247  million  for  Hon- 
duras, and  an  outrageous  $514  million  for  El 
Salvador. 

Of  all  the  Items  on  this  shopping  list,  the 
$514  million  for  El  Salvador  bears  the  clos- 
est scrutiny.  The  President  Is  bound  by  law 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  twice  every  year  a 
full  report  on  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 
As  traditionally  presented  by  Elliott 
Abrams.  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  these  reports  have  relied 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  myopic  and 
self-serving  data  received,  or  even  fabricat- 
ed, within  the  fortress  walls  of  the  U.8.  Em- 
bassy In  San  Salvador 

Who's  to  tell  of  human  rights  In  El  Salva- 
dor? Rep.  Michael  Barnes  (D-MD)  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  El  Salvador  for  May 
14  in  the  House  Sulxjommittee  on  Western 
Hemispheric  Affairs.  Those  hearings  de- 
serve national  attention.  Direct  testimony 
ought  to  be  heard  about  the  widespread 
bombing  of  civilian  populations  throughout 
the  Salvadoran  countryside.  Honest  voices 
should  at  last  be  brought  to  the  public 
debate  on  human  rights  and  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

Six  leaders  of  the  ecumenical  religious 
community  In  San  Francisco  visited  El  Sal- 
vador from  March  17-24.  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  Base  Christian  Communities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador.  I  led  that  dele- 
gation, and  the  testimonies  we  heard  tunong 
the  refugees  and  the  displaced  directly  con- 
tradict the  Reagan/Abrams  account  of  what 
Is  happening  In  El  Salvador  under  the 
"democratic"  presidency  of  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  Those  voices  must  t>e  amplified  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  in  San  Salvador,  we 
met  with  about  60  displaced  peasants  from 
Guazapa,  victims  of  'Operation  Phoenix", 
the  brutial  counter-insurgency  program  of 
the  Salvadoran  military  which  began  on 
January  11  in  an  area  controlled  by  rebel 
forces  less  than  IS  miles  from  the  capital 
city. 

On  March  13,  six  hundred  of  the  displaced 
from  Guazapa  had  marched  on  the  presi- 
dential palace,  insisting  that  President 
Duarte  respond  to  their  demand  to  return 
in  safety  to  their  lands  and  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  "scorched  earth"  destruction  of 
their  homes,  their  livestock  and  their  crops. 

It  was  an  orderly  and  hushed  assembly 
and  they  gathered  for  more  than  two  hours 
In  a  large  circle  to  tell  us  their  story,  one 
after  another.  In  a  typical  attack  on  the 
Guazapa  villages,  the  Salvadoran  air  force 
bombs  for  two  hours:  A-37  "Dragonfly" 
fighter  bombers:  "push  and  pull"  rocket- 
launching  planes  that  can  pause  in  mid-air 
to  fire  with  pin-point  accuracy;  A  C-47 
equipped  with  three  .SO-callt)er  machine 
guns  capable  of  firing  1500  rounds  per 
minute.  The  air  attacks  are  often  at  night, 
at  terror-time. 
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Then  the  Army  troops  come  in:  the  Atlat* 
catl  and  Bracemonte  Battalions,  which  the 
American  press  always  Identifies  as  "crack", 
and  "U-S.-trained."  They  bum  everythlnr. 
houses  left  standing  from  the  l)omblng, 
com.  food  supplies,  trees,  the  grass.  When 
they  find  people,  they  start  shooting,  round- 
ing up  those  who  wander  around  in  flight 
for  forcible  relocation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  plan,  whose  name  comes  from 
the  infamous  'Operation  Phoenix  "  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam,  is  then  to  repopulate  the 
devastated  area  with  campesinos  more  po- 
litically favorable  to  government  policy. 

The  refugees  spoke  again  and  again  of  the 
terror  of  the  t)omt)s  and  the  machine-gun 
fire,  driving  women  and  children  and  the  el- 
derly into  caves  and  shelters  wherever  they 
can  find  them.  Their  story  was  corrobrated 
by  many  other  "testimonies "  we  heard  In 
the  following  days.  What  is  happening  with 
"Operation  Phoenix"  on  the  Guazapa  volca- 
no Is  also  happening  now  In  many  other 
parts  of  El  Salvador,  wherever  the  opposi- 
tion forces  are  operating. 

It  Is  clear  that  these  Indiscriminate  at- 
tacks on  the  peasant  population  are  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
We  affirm  the  judgment  of  Archblship  John 
R.  Quinn  of  San  Francisco,  when  he  said 
after  his  visit  to  these  same  people  just  a 
few  weeks  earlier:  "The  bombing  of  civilians 
In  the  countryside  cannot  be  justified,  and 
the  use  of  arms  against  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  unarmed  is  an  outrage  against  God 
and  international  law." 

In  the  following  days,  we  visited  the  major 
church  refugee  camps  in  the  San  Salvador 
area.  Calle  Real  is  a  large  and  expanding 
camp  run  by  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salva- 
dor, carved  in  tiers  out  of  a  steep  hillside 
above  a  tiny  stream  In  the  wilderness.  Last 
December  there  were  100  people  here;  there 
are  now  900,  and  00  more  arrived  on  the  day 
after  our  visit. 

We  sat  around  a  rough  table  under  the 
trees  and  listened  to  the  quiet  testimony  of 
recent  arrivals  from  Chalatenango  and  Oua- 
zapo.  Llsandro  Is  tall  and  muscular,  with 
quiet,  dark  eyes  that  have  seen  a  lot  of  pain. 
He  shared  with  us  the  5-year  history  of  the 
military  incursions  into  the  villages  of  Cha- 
latenango to  the  north,  dwelling  at  length 
on  the  most  recent  operation  which  began 
on  March  5  in  the  areas  surrounding  San 
Jose  de  las  Flores. 

When  the  attacks  began,  a  group  of  86 
men.  women  and  children  fled  the  area  to 
evade  the  military,  walking  from  canton  to 
canton  by  night  until  they  arrived  at  the 
church  of  Dulce  Nombre  de  Maria  at  dawn 
on  March  13.  The  next  day,  the  military 
surrounded  the  church,  broke  in,  and  set  up 
their  machine-guns  inside  the  church. 

"They  accused  us  of  being  guerrillas,"  Ll- 
sandro said,  "and  asked  the  children  where 
the  arms  were.  We  were  questioned  all  day. 
A  pinata  filled  with  candy  was  brought  for 
the  children,  and  a  soldier  dressed  as  a 
clown  appeared.  'Tell  us  of  the  rebels;  we're 
here  to  protect  you',  the  soldiers  said.  We 
started  to  pray  the  rosary." 

"The  colonel  finally  got  angry  and  gave  us 
two  options:  'go  with  the  Red  Cross  to  a  ref- 
ugee camp,  or  stay  and  we'll  first  investigate 
you  In  the  garrison  and  then  let  you  go.' 
That  was  no  choice.  We  know  of  too  many 
who  have  disappeared  In  such  a  deal  with 
the  army.  So  we  gave  ourselves  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  were  brought  here  a  few  days 
ago." 

We  then  heard  the  testimony  of  Maria 
and  her  teenage  daughter,  Rosita.  Although 
Maria  was  only  48,  her  thin  and  exhausted 
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body  was  that  of  a  much  older  woman.  They 
described  their  flight  from  Guazapa,  and 
the  details  of  their  story  were  strikingly 
identical  with  those  we  had  heard  earlier 
from  the  Guazapans  in  the  cathedral.  The 
bombs,  the  helicopters  (which  Maria  kept 
referring  to  as  "spiders"  hovering  over 
them),  the  machine-guns,  and  the  burning 
of  the  whole  earth. 

Along  with  thirty  other  men,  women  and 
children,  Maria  and  Rosita  had  hidden  for 
twelve  days  in  a  steep  ravine.  The  children 
began  to  cry  from  thirst  and  hunger.  They 
finally  gave  themselves  up  when  an  army 
patrol  discovered  them  and  threatened  to 
drop  a  grenade  into  the  ravine.  They  had 
been  in  Calle  Real  for  a  month. 

The  stories  we  heard  in  the  refugee  cunps 
which  we  visited  left  us  with  some  lasting 
impressions: 

1.  The  fact  that  these  campesinos  have 
survived  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  zones 
of  conflict  and  now  have  finally  been  forced 
out,  testifies  to  the  brutal  intensity  of  the 
current  depopulation  strategy  of  the  Salva- 
doran  Security  Forces. 

2.  The  political  analysis  of  these  simple 
peasants  is  remarkably  well  informed  and 
sophisticated.  They  know  what  is  happening 
to  them,  and  they  know  the  roots  of  that 
oppression.  They  know  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  asked  to  approve 
$514,000,000  more  in  military  aid  to  the 
Ouarte  government. 

Their  universal  message  to  us  was  not 
that  they  need  food,  medicine,  shelter, 
schools  in  these  camps— needs  that  are  all 
too  obvious.  Rather,  their  message  was:  "Go 
home  and  do  everything  you  can  to  stop  the 
military  aid  from  your  country." 

Marta.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Communities  at  CaUe  Real,  put  it  passion- 
ately: "Transform  the  military  aid  into 
human  aid.  There  is  not  a  single  munitions 
factory  in  all  of  El  Salvador.  The  day  you 
stop  the  aid,  we  will  begin  to  learn  how  to 
understand  one  another." 

On  March  20,  we  left  in  the  early  morning 
to  visit  the  Christian  Communities  of  El 
Marillo,  in  the  province  of  Usulutan.  Usulu- 
tan  lies  in  the  southeast,  and  since  it  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  opposition  forces,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  sustained  military  oper- 
ations in  recent  months.  1500  campesinos 
settled  here  after  the  army  drove  them 
from  their  villages  along  the  coast.  They 
refuse  to  go  into  refugee  camps,  insisting 
that  they  have  a  right  to  return  to  their 
lands. 

We  were  four  hours  late  when  we  arrived 
at  El  Marillo,  but  several  hundred  people 
were  waiting  for  us  around  a  rough  altar 
under  the  trees.  Since  December,  military 
operations  in  the  area  had  been  so  intense 
that  the  Christian  Communities  had  not 
dared  to  gather  in  such  large  numbers. 
When  the  army  operates,  pastoral  work 
ceases,  since  the  army  considers  chiuxh 
workers  to  be  subversives. 

But  now  it  was  Fiesta  time,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  through  the  trees.  We  told  the 
people  that  we  had  heard  of  their  suffering, 
and  we  wanted  them  to  tell  us  how  we  could 
help.  One  of  the  leaders  replied  by  reading  a 
list  of  demands  which  the  communities  had 
drawn  up.  Above  all,  they  demand  guaran- 
tees of  safe  haven  from  the  constant  mili- 
tary attacks,  and  guarantees  that  they  can 
safely  go  home  to  their  own  land.  Their  Ust, 
which  had  been  carefully  written  out  on 
scraps  of  note  paper,  was  then  handed  over 
to  us  with  some  ceremony.  And  with  the 
hope  that  we  could  somehow  be  their  voice 
to  the  outside  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  sharing  a  meal  in  a  dirt-floored 
family  home,  some  of  us  heard  testimonies 
in  the  large  group.  In  December  of  last  year, 
a  group  of  North  American  nuns  had  visited 
them  and  brought  them  an  urgently  needed 
supply  of  medicines.  After  the  nuns  had 
left,  the  army  came  and  took  away  the  med- 
ical supplies.  One  of  the  leaders  quietly  told 
us,  "We  want  you  to  know  that  between 
January  15  and  January  20,  five  of  our  chil- 
dren died  for  lack  of  the  simplest  kinds  of 
medicine." 

Life  in  the  communities  of  the  displaced  is 
difficult  not  only  because  of  the  military  in- 
cursions, but  also  because  the  army  regular- 
ly refuses  to  allow  food  and  medicine  to  be 
brought  in.  This  action  against  noncombat- 
ant  civilian  populations  can  only  be  called 
what  it  is:  an  outrageous  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  fundamental  human 
rights. 

As  we  left  the  Christian  Communities  of 
El  Marillo,  they  urges  us  to  raise  an  interna- 
tional voice  of  protest  about  the  interdiction 
of  aid,  particularly  medical  supplies. 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  a  "Convlven- 
cia".  where  about  600  people  from  Christian 
Communities  gathered  to  celebrate  the  life 
of  Monsenor  Romero.  As  it  was  coming  to  a 
close,  we  got  a  reminder  of  stark  reality 
when  there  was  a  call  for  silence,  and 
Marta,  our  friend  from  Calle  Real,  stood  up 
to  announce  that  Adela  Guardada  had  been 
captured  that  morning  while  waiting  for  a 
bus  in  Mejicanos.  She  is  one  of  the  refugees 
In  Domus  Mariae,  caring  for  her  two  chil- 
dren and  elderly  parents  there.  Five  armed 
men  in  civilian  clothes  drove  up  and  took 
her  away. 

As  a  result  of  our  visit  to  the  refugees  and 
the  displaced  in  El  Salvador,  our  delegation 
recommends: 

1.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  supply 
weapons  to  the  Duarte  government,  there 
can  be  no  dialogue  and  therefore  no  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  tragic  civil  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

There  must  be  full  public  debate  on  the 
appropriations  requested  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  the  region  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  esp)eclally  on  the  $514  million  re- 
quested for  El  Salvador.  National  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  hearings  on  El  Salva- 
dor which  Rep.  Michael  Barnes  (D-MD)  has 
scheduled  for  May  14  In  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemispheric  Affairs.  To 
respond  to  the  President's  April  1  Report  on 
Human  Rights  In  El  Salvador,  direct  testi- 
mony should  be  heard  on  "Operation  Phoe- 
nix" In  Guazapa,  and  on  the  widespread 
bombing  of  civilian  populations  throughout 
the  countryside. 

2.  An  international  voice  of  protest  should 
be  raised  about  the  Salvadoran  military's 
Interdiction  of  aid,  especially  medical  sup- 
plies, to  the  Displaced  in  the  Zones  of  Con- 
flict. 


HELPING  OUT  ECUADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
learned  that  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  Government  of 
Ecuador's  efforts  to  obtain  additional  financial 
assistarKe  from  private  international  lenders. 
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The  statement,  I  believe,  should  be  viewed 
as  a  broad  endorsement  of  President  Febres- 
Cordero's  administration  and  in  particular  the 
way  in  which  he  is  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  problems.  These  problems 
have  been  made  worse,  however,  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  world  oil  prices  which  has  cre- 
ated a  $600  million  deficit  for  the  Ecuadorian 
Government. 

Although  our  Government's  response  to  Ec- 
uador's situation  is  positive,  I  believe  what  is 
more  important  now  is  for  our  Government  to 
provide  Ecuador  with  additional  United  States 
aid  for  its  continued  economic  and  political 
development. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Ecuador's  Foreign  Minis- 
ter was  in  Washington.  Several  members  of 
Vne  congressional  hispanic  caucus  and  myself 
had  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  the  minis- 
ter for  a  wide  ranging  discussion  of  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  I  came  away  from  that  meet- 
ing with  a  better  understanding  of  ttie  eco- 
nomic and  political  repurcussions  the  drop  in 
oil  prices  has  caused  to  Ecuador.  Moreover,  I 
have  become  convinced  tfiat  the  United 
States  must  do  more  than  just  issue  laudatory 
statements  in  support  of  Ecuador. 

Each  year  we  dispense  millions  in  foreign 
aid  to  countries  around  the  globe.  This  year, 
because  of  budget  constraints,  we  are  not 
able  to  be  so  generous.  Despite  our  fiscal  re- 
straints, it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  do 
more  for  Ecuador.  Here  is  a  country  that  has 
adopted  a  sound  economic  program.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  last  month  that 
Febres-Cordero's  economic  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  is  threatening  to  put 
the  country's  black  market  operations  out  of 
business. 

Ecuador  has  come  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing itself.  Yet,  because  of  its  recent  economic 
problems,  it  may  lose  the  ground  it  has  re- 
cently gained.  We  should  do  what  we  can  to 
help  the  Government  and  people  of  Ecuador 
to  regain  that  lost  ground  and  to  continue  to 
progress  politically  and  economically.  Ecuador 
has  been  a  loyal  ally.  It  deserves  our  support. 

Ecuador  has  asked  the  administration  for 
additional  funds  to  minimize  further  damage  to 
its  economy  and  democratic  institutions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration  will  re- 
spond affirmatively  and  immediately.  The  situ- 
ation is  critical,  and  the  need  is  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Treasury's  state- 
ment as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  material  follows: 

STATEMEirT  ON  ECUADOR 

The  United  States  Government  has  as- 
sured the  Government  of  Ecuador  of  Its 
support  for  Ecuador's  continuing  economic 
adjustment  efforts.  The  United  States 
praises  these  efforts  particularly  In  light  of 
the  recent  difficulties  stemmliig  from  the 
oil  price  drop.  In  this  cormection,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Is  actively  considering.  In 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Ecuador- 
an authorities,  provision  of  additional  short- 
term  financing  to  strengthen  Ecuador's  fi- 
nancial position. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  U, 
19M] 

Free  Market  Theories  Become  Pdbuc 
PoucY  IN  Ecuador 
(By  David  Asman) 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador.— Two  demure  nuns 
in  full  white  habits  scurry  out  of  a  one- 
square-mile  maze  of  shopping  alleys,  each 
carrying  two,  large  stainless  steel  bowls.  As  I 
nod  my  head  in  greeting,  they  lower  their 
gazes,  as  if  caught  nipping  holy  wine.  All 
they  had  done  in  fact  was  shop  for  contra- 
band. 

Most  of  the  items  in  this  wild  bazaar 
called  La  Bahia  are  either  banned  from  Im- 
portation, sneaked  into  the  country  duty- 
free or  t>oth.  Yet  the  merchants  operate 
openly.  You  can  get  almost  anything  you 
want,  from  X-rated  video  cassettes  to  wash- 
ing machines  to  pharmaceuticals. 

Vibrant  markets  like  La  Bahla  can  be 
found  In  most  Latin  American  cities.  Few 
Latin  governments  have  seriously  addressed 
themselves  to  the  excessive  regulation  that 
gives  rise  to  such  Illicit  commerce.  But  Ec- 
uador's president,  Leon  Febres-Cordero,  Is 
trying  to  free  the  creative  potential  found 
in  places  like  La  Bahia  by  chopping  away 
red  tape.  This  has  meant  taking  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  ellt%  who  benefit  from 
state  subsidy  and  protectionism. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Guayaquil  is  home  both 
of  La  Bahia  and  the  president.  This  steamy 
port  city  is  distinct  in  geography  and  style 
from  the  mountainous  capital  city  of 
Quito— the  capital  with  the  world's  third 
highest  elevation.  For  decades,  Guayaquil 
has  t>een  the  industrial  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  looked  down  on,  literally  and  figu- 
ratively, by  the  Quito  elites. 

When  President  Febres-Cordero  and  his 
predominantly  Guayaqullan  cabinet  moved 
Into  the  executive  offices  in  Quito,  personal- 
ities as  well  as  ideas  clashed.  "I  wouldn't  say 
the  president  is  a  fascist,"  says  the  Quito- 
based  historian  Enrique  Ayala  Mora,  who 
describes  himself  as  a  democratic-socialist. 
"But  he  does  have  a  tendency  to  bully  his 
way  through  Congress."  Though  the  presi- 
dent's coalition  holds  only  34  out  of  71  seats 
in  the  legislature,  he  has  asserted  his  broad 
popularity  as  a  mandate  for  change. 

The  president's  forceful  style  was  evident 
in  his  handling  of  last  month's  abortive 
revolt  by  the  nation's  Air  Force  Command- 
er, Gen.  Frank  Vargas  Pazzos.  The  presi- 
dent cooperated  with  the  rebellious  officer 
until  Gen.  Vargas's  Intentions  were  clearly 
mutinous.  At  that  point,  the  president  gave 
orders  to  dislodge  Gen.  Vargas  from  the 
Quito  air  base.  A  short  battle  that  left  four 
dead  ended  the  revolt. 

The  same  swiftness  has  characterized  the 
government's  response  to  the  small  terrorist 
group  called  Alfaro  Vive.  The  administra- 
tion's no-negotlatlon  policy  was  put  to  a  test 
after  an  associate  of  the  president's.  Guaya- 
qullan banker  Nahlm  Isalas,  was  kidnapped 
last  year  by  memt>ers  of  Alfaro  Vive  and 
several  Colombian  guerrillas.  After  their 
hideout  was  discovered,  the  president  re- 
fused to  accept  anything  less  than  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  When  the  terrorists  de- 
manded free  passage  out  of  the  country,  the 
president  ordered  the  house  stormed.  Mr. 
Isalas  was  killed,  along  with  his  seven  kid- 
nappers. 

The  president  is  no  less  resolute  in  dealing 
with  economic  policy.  While  some  Latin 
American  governments  talk  glowingly  about 
the  free  market,  Mr.  Febres-Cordero  and  his 
economic  aides  are  really  trying  to  create 
one  from  the  interventionist  system  they  in- 
herited in  1984.  Their  command  center  is 
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the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  There  the 
president's  youthful  advisers— few  In  the 
central  bank  are  over  40— have  transformed 
a  slow-moving  bureaucratic  monolith  Into  a 
fast-pased  laboratory  where  plans  for  re- 
leasing the  Ecuadoran  economy  from  price 
controls,  import  substitution  laws,  fixed  In- 
terest rates  and  the  like  are  raced  from 
office  to  office  and  quickly  brought  before 
congress.  "We  don't  even  bother  to  knock 
on  each  other's  doors  any  more."  says  Al- 
berto Dahlk.  the  32-year-old  president  of 
the  Central  Bank's  monetary  board. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  most  successful 
measures  has  been  a  method  to  decrease  the 
central  bank's  role  in  Ecuador's  financial 
market.  "In  September  of  1983."  explaiiu 
28-year-old  Michael  Hollihan.  one  of  the 
three  "general  assessors"  of  the  central 
bank,  "we  were  experiencing  60%  inflation, 
but  our  interest  rates  were  pegged  by  the 
Central  Bank  at  23%.  Thus,  our  banks 
became  decapltalized,  we  experienced  tre- 
mendous capital  flight,  and  an  illegal 
market  of  lenders  came  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Essentially,  we  decided  to  make  this 
illegal  market— which  was  actually  the  free 
market— legal." 

Beginning  In  March  1985.  the  Central 
Bank  authorized  private  banks  to  begin  issu- 
ing certificates  of  deposit  with  floating  in- 
terest rates.  "This  gradual  adjustment  to 
real  rates  has  not  only  increased  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  savings,"  says  Mr.  Hollihan, 
"but  it  has  reduced  the  banking  system's  de- 
pendence on  the  Central  Bank's  resources. " 
Currently  the  Central  Bank  estimates  that 
CDs  account  for  30%  of  the  basic  money 
supply. 

Other  efforts  to  free  up  the  economy  in- 
clude: the  elimination  of  most  price  con- 
trols; revision  and  simplification  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  system;  tariff  reform,  and 
the  lifting  of  Import  restrictions  on  over  600 
items.  The  positive  results  of  the  president's 
progrtuns  have  led  to  a  bullish  private 
sector.  According  to  Guayaquil-based  Banco 
del  Paclflco  director  Leonardo  Stagg.  capital 
loans  to  Industries  and  farmers  have  been 
increasing  steadily  in  recent  months  and 
foreign  banks  have  once  again  opened  up 
lines  of  credit  to  private  Ecuadoran  banks. 

The  biggest  cloud  hanging  over  the  econo- 
my at  the  moment  Is  the  tremendous  drop 
in  oil  revenues  due  to  falling  prices  on  the 
world  market.  Victor  Eastman,  the  New 
York-based  vice  president  of  the  Central 
Bank,  estimates  that  every  81  drop  in  the 
world  market  price  of  oil  means  $60  million 
less  in  annual  export  revenue  for  Ecuador. 
However.  Guayaqullan  businessmen,  and 
not  a  few  members  of  the  administration, 
view  this  development  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. "All  the  oil  profits  have  been  feeding 
the  Quito  bureaucracy  and  stalling  efforts 
to  loosen  controls  on  private  sector  export- 
ers." says  Guayaqullan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president  Juan  Chlriboga  Valenzuela. 
"But  now  the  government  will  have  to  focus 
on  other  exports,  which  means  moving  to  a 
completely  floating  exchange  rate."  While 
the  administration  simplified  the  multi- 
tiered  exchange  rate  it  inherited,  exporters 
still  must  turn  their  dollar  earnings  Into  the 
Central  Bank  at  less  than  market  rates. 

Private  sector  complaints  touch  on  more 
than  the  exchange  rate  and  In  some  in- 
stances reflect  the  uncertainty  of  an  econo- 
my grown  accustomed  to  government  Inter- 
vention. One  Guayaqullan  businessman  who 
Imports  items  that  are  available  at  much 
lower  prices  in  La  Bahla  believes  the  only 
way  to  handle  contraband  markets  is 
through   tighter  enforcement.   Mr.   Chira- 
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boga  dliagreei:  "There  are  those  In  the  busi- 
ness community  who  feel  comfortable  with 
a  protected  market.  But  I  don't  want  an  end 
to  La  Bahla.  What  we  should  do  la  legalize  it 
by  lowering  the  high  tariffs  that  support  it. 
Then  the  so-called  legitimate  buslneatmen 
could  compete  openly  with  La  Bahla  entre- 
preneurs. Finally  we  have  a  president  who  is 
committed  to  this  Idea  of  an  open  market." 


NATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE 
TOTAL  INDEPENDENCE  OF 
ANGOLA  CUNITA] 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

op  michioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  support 
"freedom  fighters"  in  various  places  around 
the  worid  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Various  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced both  to  provide  assistance  to  free- 
dom fighters  and  to  prohibit  such  aid. 

The  House  may  soon  vote  on  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in 
Angola  and  restore,  in  effect,  the  1975  Clarlt 
amendment. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  make  a  more  in- 
formed judgment  on  this  matter,  I  have  at- 
tached a  two-part  series  of  articles  on  the  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA)  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  I  believe  this  information  is 
helpful  in  depicting  life  in  Free  Angola. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  May  12,  19841 

In  Bush  or  Angola,  the  Rebels  Have  Built 
Struoolino  Society 

(By  Colin  Nickeraon) 

With  UNITA  rebeU  in  Angola-The  pilot, 
a  white  mercenary  who  said  he  hailed  origi- 
nally from  Rhodesia,  had  filed  a  false  flight 
plan  back  at  the  airport  in  central  Namibia, 
naming  an  agricultural  project  near  the 
northern  border  as  the  destination. 

Now.  as  the  Okavango  River  hove  Into 
view,  he  brought  the  twin-engine  Piper  into 
a  sharp  dive— vanishing  from  the  radar 
screens  of  whoever  might  be  watching— 
then  hurtled  across  the  muddy,  crocodile-in- 
fested waters  into  Angola. 

The  small  aircraft  skimmed  over  the  sa- 
vannah at  treetop  level,  setting  herds  of  wil- 
debeest into  a  stampede,  terrifying  ele- 
phants. It  took  more  than  an  hour  to  reach 
the  landing  strip  hacked  out  of  the  south- 
ern African  bush. 

A  trio  of  men  toting  automatic  weapons 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  an  acacia  thick- 
et. "Welcome  to  Free  Angola, "  one  said. 

The  Portuguese  who  ruled  Angola  for 
nearly  five  centuries  called  the  desolate 
southeast  comer  of  the  colony  "the  end  of 
the  earth."  To  this  day  the  region  remains 
largely  unmapped,  a  vastness  of  swamp  and 
scrub— the  haunt  of  stinging  scorpions, 
stalking  lions  and  Jonas  Savimbi. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Savimbl's  rebel 
group,  UNITA,  has  waged  a  guerrilla  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet-backed  regime  that 
came  to  power  when  Angola  gained  inde- 
pendence m  1978.  Before  that.  UNITA- 
whose  formal  name  is  the  National  Union 
for  the  Total  Liberation  of  Angola— was  one 
of  three  major  nationalist  factions  Involved 
in  the  long  struggle  to  oust  the  Portuguese. 
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Today,  Savlmbl,  who  recently  started  re- 
ceiving military  aid  from  the  United  States, 
leads  what  amounts  to  a  nation  within  a 
nation.  A  society  has  grown  in  this  forbid- 
ding bush  country,  where  the  rebels  were 
driven  during  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war. 
UNIT  A.  no  longer  simply  a  guerrilla  group, 
governs  villages  and  even  operates  schools 
and  hospitals  in  a  region  covering  about  a 
third  of  Angola's  total  land  area. 

Deep  within  the  rebel  realm  lies  Jamba, 
population  14,000.  Savimbl's  "provisional 
capital." 

The  settlement  is  a  sprawl  of  huts,  camou- 
flaged bunkers  and  hidden  machine-gun 
neste.  Flags  bearing  the  rooster-and-sunrise 
symbol  of  UNITA  nutter  in  the  hot  breeze; 
a  captured  Soviet  truck  chums  along  a 
rutted  track:  squadrons  of  young  guerrillas- 
to-be— children,  really,  some  no  more  than 
11  or  12— drill  with  wooden  weapons  that  all 
too  soon  will  become  real  rifles  and  real  gre- 
nade launchers. 

STRONGHOLD  BKNKATH  TREES 

The  Cuban-flown  MIGs  of  the  Angolan 
armed  forces  have  never  bombed  Jamba.  Sa- 
vimbl's followers  claim  this  is  because  the 
enemy  has  never  located  the  rebel  strong- 
hold, which  is  largely  screened  beneath 
thorn  trees.  "They  come  looking  for  us,  but 
they  waste  their  bombs  on  the  bush,"  said  a 
UNITA  colonel. 

At  an  open-air  school,  children  sitting  on 
logs  recite  a  natural  history  lesson  aloud: 
"The  mouse  is  a  small  mammal.  He  lives  in 
the  bush.  He  will  destroy  all  food  if  you  let 
him." 

The  teacher,  a  former  guerrilla  who  had 
lost  a  foot  during  a  skirmish  in  the  north, 
said:  "I  am  just  as  much  a  fighter  as  I  was  in 
the  field.  Now  the  enemy  1  fight  is  igno- 
rance." 

But  education  here  also  includes  political 
indoctrination.  At  the  close  of  every  class, 
the  children  sing  the  praises  of  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi:  "Our  Guide  who  sees  farther  than  all 
other  men. . ." 

This  is  a  society  wholly  geared  for  war. 
And  everywhere  are  war's  reminders. 

Not  far  from  the  classes  is  an  armory 
where  damaged  weapons  captured  from 
enemy  troops  are  restored  to  deadly  fimc- 
tion.  The  yard  is  filled  with  mortars,  heavy 
machine  guns  and  howitzers,  all  Soviet- 
made.  There  is  a  T-34  tank  and  a  132-milli- 
meter cannon  capable  of  firing  a  shell  16 
miles.  And  stack  after  stack  of  Kalashnikov 
assault  rifles. 

MAKING  COPriNS,  RIPLE  STOCKS 

The  armory's  carpentry  shop  serves  a  dual 
purpose:  workers  construct  coffins  from  the 
same  girassonde  wood  used  in  make  stocks 
for  the  rifles. 

Nearby,  murky  light  fUters  through  the 
reed  walls  of  a  physical  rehabilitation  clinic 
operated  by  a  French  volunteer  group.  Op- 
eration Handicapped  International.  Here, 
broken  human  beings  attempt  to  releam 
the  use  of  limbs  shattered  by  bullets  or 
mortar  bursts. 

Beside  the  clinic  is  a  workshop  where  peg 
legs  and  other  crude  prosthetic  devices  are 
fashioned  on  a  hand-turned  lathe.  Thou- 
sands— perhaps  tens  of  thousands — of  Ango- 
lans on  both  sides  of  the  war  have  lost  their 
limbs  to  land  miles. 

The  teen-ager  lying  on  a  straw  mat  within 
the  clinic  wore  a  camouflage  shirt  but  his 
fighting  days  were  over.  Sweat  popped  from 
his  brow,  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  as 
he  struggled  to  lift  the  contraption  of  wood 
and  leather  that  had  replaced  his  left  leg. 
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"It  may  be  years  before  the  learns  to  use 
it  properly,"  said  a  clinic  aide.  "It  may  be 
never." 

"WE  WORK  DAT  AND  NIGHT" 

On  the  outskirts  of  Jamba  is  a  collection 
of  thatch-and-pole  structures  that  serves  as 
UNTTA's  main  hospital.  A  surgeon  with 
gray  hair  and  sorrowful  eyes  presides  over 
the  primitive  operating  room.  "In  times  of 
offensive,  we  work  day  and  night,  all 
through  the  hours,"  he  said.  "There  is  never 
enough  anesthetic.  Never  enough  antibiot- 
ics." 

He  said  he  had  served  in  field  hospitals 
for  more  than  two  decades,  first  during  the 
war  against  the  Portuguese,  then  during  the 
present  conflict.  "For  so  many  years  I  have 
removed  bullets  and  the  shrapnel  from  the 
young  men,"  he  said.  "I  wonder,  now,  if  ever 
I  shall  see  peace." 

There  are  only  three  doctors  working  in 
all  the  territory  controlled  by  the  insur- 
gents. One  of  them  is  Henrique  Af  onso  Rai- 
mundo,  an  Angolan  who  trained  at  London's 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Three  years  ago 
the  middle-aged  Physician  abandoned  a  lu- 
crative practice  in  Portugal  to  come  out  to 
the  bush.  "I  felt  my  duty  was  here;  I  felt 
that  my  countrymen  needed  me."  he  said.  "I 
expect  to  remain  until  freedom  comes  to  my 
country." 

That  may  be  a  long  time.  Neither  side  ap- 
pears to  have  much  chance  of  wiiming  this 
war  of  torched  villages  and  night  attacks. 

The  80,000-man  Angolan  army,  backed  by 
30,000  Cuban  combat  troops  as  well  as  4,000 
Russian  and  East  German  advisers,  boasts 
an  advanced.  Soviet-supplied  arsenal  of 
battle  tanks,  helicopter  gunships  and  MIG 
fighter-bombers. 

But  the  massive  firepower  is  of  little  avail 
against  roving  bands  of  rebels  who  blow  a 
bridge  here,  sabotage  a  power  station  there, 
then  disappear  into  the  bush.  Nearly  every 
road  in  Angola  has  been  made  impassable 
by  insurgent  ambush  squads  and  mines.  The 
country's  main  rail  line  has  been  shut  down. 
More  than  600,000  peasants  have  fled  their 
fields  to  escape  the  fighting. 
'  However,  like  a  tsetse  fly  buzzing  around 
the  head  of  a  buffalo,  UNITA  is  capable  of 
inflicting  maddening  stings  but  not  a  fatal 
wound.  "We  cannot  achieve  military  victo- 
ry," conceded  Savimbi  in  an  interview. 
"That  is  not  our  aim.  We  are  fighting  only 
to  win  a  voice  [in  the  government]  for  our 
people.  But  the  government  refuses  to  talk; 
so  we  must  continue  to  attack." 

BRIGADES  GATHER  FOR  ATTACK 

The  rainy  season  has  just  ended  here.  And 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  invariably  sig- 
nals the  start  of  the  government's  offensive 
season.  Already,  six  brigades  of  Angolan  ar- 
mored and  infantry  units— together  with  a 
contingent  of  Cuban  troops— have  massed  in 
the  towns  of  Cuito  Cunavale  and  Longa  for 
a  major  strike  against  UNITA,  expected  to 
be  launched  any  day  now. 

Meanwhile.  $15  million  worth  of  US  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  rebels  started  flowing  into 
Angola  last  month.  The  supplies  are  expect- 
ed to  include  sophisticated  antiaircraft  and 
antitank  weapons  as  well  medicine,  radios 
and  trucks. 

"Every  day  UNITA  is  gaining  strength 
and  gaining  ground,"  asserted  Savimbi.  "We 
have  come  out  to  the  wilderness,  but  we 
have  not  come  out  here  to  die." 
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[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  May  11, 
1986] 

Angola  Rebels  Pm  Hopes  oh  US  Sufpokt 

(By  Colin  Nickerson) 
With    UNITA    rebels    in    Angola— The 
UNITA  insurgents  talk  about  the  Soviet 
helicopters  with  awe  and  dread. 

Of  all  the  machines  in  the  Angolan  gov- 
ernment's Soviet-supplied  arsenal,  nothing 
terrifies  the  rebels  more  than  the  Hind  gun- 
ships  with  their  peculiar,  insect-like  snouts 
and  fast-firing  cannon  capable  of  pulveriz- 
ing an  acre— and  everything  on  It— in  the 
blink  of  an  eye.  When  the  gunships  come, 
the  UNITA  men  tell  each  other  glumly, 
there  is  no  place  on  earth  to  hide. 

Lately,  however,  the  anti-Marxist  guerril- 
las—called UNITA,  the  acronym,  in  Portu- 
guese, for  the  National  Union  for  the  Total 
Liberation  of  Angola— have  begun  counting 
on  the  United  States  to  even  the  odds. 

"With  antiaircraft  missiles  from  your 
country,  we  can  face  even  the  helicopters 
without  fear,"  said  a  young  captain  leading 
a  detachment  of  insurgents  along  a  dry  river 
bed  toward  enemy  lines. 

Of  Africa's  dozen  or  so  civil  wars,  the  An- 
golan conflict  is  among  the  bloodiest  and 
most  intractable.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have  died  in  fighting  between  the 
pro-Western  insurgents  and  Angola's  Marx- 
ist central  government.  The  war  has  devas- 
tated much  of  the  countryside  and  left  the 
nation's  economy  in  ruins. 

It  is  also  the  African  war  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  widening  into  a  serious  East- 
West  confrontation. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have  long 
been  the  mainstay  of  Angola's  one-party 
state,  providing  weapons— ranging  from  ad- 
vanced MIG  fighter-bombers  to  Kalashni- 
kov rifles— together  with  legions  of  military 
advisers  and,  most  significantly,  an  estimat- 
ed 30,000  Cuban  troops  to  back  up  govern- 
ment forces. 

Now  the  United  States  is  wading  into  the 
fray  in  support  of  the  pro- Western  guerrilla 
organization  led  by  a  51 -year-old  doctor  of 
philosophy  named  Jonas  Savimbi. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  promised 
to  furnish  UNITA  with  $15  million  worth  of 
military  aid,  a  package  expected  to  include 
sophisticated  Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles, 
as  well  as  trucks,  radios  and  medical  sup- 
plies. 

The  first  shipments  of  American  military 
equipment  arrived  here  late  last  month,  just 
as  Savimbi's  fighters  were  starting  to  brace 
for  the  massive  offensive  by  Cuban  and  An- 
golan forces  expected  to  be  launched  this 
week  or  next. 

"America's  support  has  given  fresh  confi- 
dence to  our  men,"  said  Savimbi  in  a  recent 
interview  in  the  war  zone.  "We  could  have 
survived  without  it,  yes,  but  our  struggle 
would  have  been  that  much  longer  and  that 
much  harder." 

FIRST  DIRECT  OS  INVOLVEMENT 

The  assistance  marks  the  first  direct 
American  involvement  in  the  Angolan  war 
since  the  mid-1970s,  when  the  CIA  fur- 
nished arms  to  UNITA  and  another  guerril- 
la group. 

After  two  decades  of  fighting— first 
against  the  Portuguese  colonial  rulers  and 
then  against  the  Marxist  party  that  seized 
power  when  Angola  finally  won  independ- 
ence—UNITA  now  controls  roughly  a  third 
of  this  481,351-square-mile  nation  [about 
twice  the  size  of  Texas]. 

"The  enemy  cannot  win,  for  he  has  for- 
gotten how  to  fight  like  a  guerrilla,"  assert- 


ed the  UNITA  captain.  "He  reaches  out  to 
crush  us,  but  we  slip  like  water  through  his 
fingers." 

In  waging  its  guerrilla  campaign  against 
the  government,  however,  UNITA  has  relied 
heavily  on  support  from  South  Africa.  This 
alliance  has  made  Savimbi  a  pariah  even  In 
those  African  capitals  that  might  otherwise 
be  sympathetic  to  UNITA's  cause.  "I  am 
shunned  publicly  by  nations  that  privately 
tell  me  they  support  my  fight,"  Savimbi  said 
in  the  interview. 

The  insurgent  leader  made  no  apologies 
for  accepting  help  from  the  apartheid  re- 
public, saying:  "With  no  one  else  to  turn  to, 
I  have  had  to  say  that  the  enemy  of  my 
enemy  is  my  ally." 

"That  does  not  make  me  the  friend  of 
apartheid,"  Savimbi  said.  "It  is  an  evil 
system,  but  also  it  is  a  doomed  system.  Al- 
ready apartheid  is  dying.  To  me,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  army  on  Angolan  soil  is  a 
far  more  dangerous  threat  to  Africa  [than 
apartheid].  I  take  help  from  South  Africa  to 
fight  the  foreigners  who  have  invaded  my 
land." 

TRANSITIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

He  was  referring  to  the  Cuban  troops 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Marxist  faction— 
the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola,  or  MPLA— that  took  power  in  the 
chaotic  days  that  followed  independence 
from  Portugal  in  1975. 

After  the  Portuguese  withdrew,  a  transi- 
tional government  was  formed  by  the  three 
major  guerrilla  groups  that  had  dominated 
the  liberation  struggle-the  MPLA,  UNITA, 
and  the  Front  for  the  National  Liberation 
of  Angola,  or  FNLA. 

UNITA  draws  most  of  its  followers  from 
the  nation's  largest  single  tribe,  the  Ovim- 
bundu,  who  represent  more  than  a  third  of 
Angola's  eight  million  people.  The  MPLA 
consists  mainly  of  mixed-race  urban  dwell- 
ers and  members  of  the  Kimbundu  tribe, 
while  the  FNLA  is  strongest  among  the  Ba- 
kongo  people  of  northern  Angola. 

At  the  time  of  independence,  each  group 
had  its  foreign  champions:  the  MPLA  was 
sponsored  by  the  Soviets:  UNITA— once 
backed  by  China— had  turned  to  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States;  the  FNLA  also 
received  much  of  its  support  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  fragile  accord  between  the  rival 
groups  disintegrated  almost  overnight. 
Angola  became  an  international  battle- 
ground as  South  Africa  crashed  across  the 
border  to  support  UNITA  and  the  Cubans 
rushed  in  to  prop  up  the  MPLA. 

"Instead  of  elections,  Angola  got  Cuban 
mercenaries,"  said  one  UNITA  fighter. 
"Just  when  freedom  was  about  to  arrive,  it 
was  stolen  from  us." 

REBEL  LEADER  FLED 

In  1976.  US  support  for  UNITA  and  the 
FNLA  was  abruptly  withdrawn  by  Congress. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet-equipped 
MPLA.  the  two  pro- Western  groups  retreat- 
ed to  the  bush— the  FNLA  to  the  forests  of 
the  north  and  UNITA  to  the  arid  reaches  of 
the  southeast.  The  FNLA.  wracked  by  inter- 
nal disputes,  fell  into  disarray.  Its  leader. 
Holden  Roberto,  fled  to  exile  in  the  United 
States. 

UNITA.  however,  continued  low-level 
guerrilla  operations  against  the  central  gov- 
ernment. In  recent  years,  the  conflict  has 
escalated  as  Savimbi's  group  gains  strength. 
The  rebels  now  range  quite  freely  through 
much  of  the  countryside  while  the  govern- 
ment is  entrenched  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns. 
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The  Cubans  remain  in  Angola,  along  with 
several  thousand  Russian,  East  German  and 
North  Korean  advisers.  The  Angolan  gov- 
ernment argues  that  the  foreign  presence  is 
necessary  to  thwart  invasions  by  South 
Africa,  whose  forces  have  repeatedly  crossed 
the  border  since  1975  to  chase  Namlblan  In- 
surgents as  well  as  to  assist  UNITA. 

But  Savlmbl  claims  that  the  real  miaston 
of  the  Cubans  is  to  ensure  that  the  Marxists 
remain  in  power.  "The  Russians  and  Cubans 
are  Africa's  new  colonialists.  Castro's  troops 
are  in  Angola  suppressing  an  African  na- 
tionalist movement. " 

American  military  aid  started  reaching  Sa- 
vimbi's forces  in  late  April,  probably  smug- 
gled into  the  rebel-controlled  region  by  way 
of  neighboring  Zaire. 

The  US  support  for  UNITA  has  been  con- 
demned by  many  African  nations.  By  help- 
ing Savimbi,  they  charge,  the  United  States 
is  signaling  support  for  South  Africa's  mili- 
tary adventures  in  the  region. 

But  Savlmbl  maintains  that  US  support 
for  UNITA  will  send  another  signal  to  black 
Africa.  "The  moderate  African  leaders  will 
see  it  as  sign  that  America  is  willing  to  take 
a  stand  in  Africa."  he  said.  "They  will  take 
heart  from  this.  They  will  see  that  the  con- 
tinent does  not  have  to  kneel  to  the  Rus- 

aione  '* 

It  is  unlikely  that  US  aid  to  Savimbi  will 
alter  the  course  of  the  Angolan  war.  The 
conflict  might  best  be  described  as  a  bloody 
stalemate;  more  weapons  to  either  side  will 
simply  make  it  a  bloodier  stalemate.  What 
the  weapons  will  do,  however,  is  enable 
UNITA  to  better  weather  the  coming  offen- 
sive. 

No  government  helicopters  would  appear 
on  the  day  that  the  small  detachment  of 
rebels  slogged  along  the  cracked  river  bed. 
Already,  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
dusty  acacias.  "Another  day  we  have  sur- 
vived,"  remarked  the  young  UNITA  captain. 
'And  for  the  guerrilla,  survival  is  a  form  of 
victory." 


VALUES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Seaetary  of  the  Army,  John  0.  Marsh,  Jr., 
made  an  appearance  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 
MO,  which  is  in  the  district  I  represent.  At  that 
time,  he  addressed  a  large  audience  of  sol- 
diers on  values  of  the  American  soldier.  It  was 
such  a  well  delivered  and  thoughtful  address 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with  the 
memt)er8: 

Values  of  the  American  Soldier 
This  year's  Army  theme  is  "Values." 
Since  1981,  the  Army  has  annually  adopt- 
ed themes  on  which  to  focus.  No  Army 
theme  is  ever  abandoned;  each  builds  on 
previous  themes.  That  first  year,  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Army's  victory  at 
Yorktown,  the  theme  was  "Yorktown,  Spirit 
of  Victory."  The  next  year  was  "Fitness,"  as 
we  stressed  the  physical  stamina  needed  by 
our  soldiers  to  win  in  battle.  "Excellence " 
was  the  1983  theme,  and  it  involved  our  re- 
cruiting slogan  that  young  people  could  "be 
all  they  could  be"  in  the  Army.  The  theme 
placed  great  emphasis  on  achievement  and 
opportiinity,  and  we  wanted  soldiers  to  be 
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aware  of  the  challengea  we  were  inviting 
young  people  to  accept. 

The  "Year  of  the  Family"  involved  a 
three-dimensional  theme— the  soldier  and 
his  Army  family  In  the  unit;  the  family  of 
Active,  Guard.  Reserve  and  Civilian;  and  the 
husband-wife,  parent-child  relationship  we 
all  know.  Last  year  we  looked  at  "Leader- 
ship." and  sought  to  have  leaden  at  all 
levels  emphasize  family  matters,  tying  the 
theme  to  the  previous  one. 

We  are  living  today  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  second  millennium.  In  less  than  14  yean 
we  will  enter  the  31st  century.  Events  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  different  from  what  they 
are  today;  things  will  change.  They  may  or 
may  not  change  in  ways  that  are  In  our  na- 
tional best  interest.  What  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
in  the  remaining  yean  In  this  century  can 
be  critical  to  the  shape  of  our  future. 

There  are  in  today's  world  two  contrasting 
value  systems,  described  by  Edward  R. 
Murrow  as  a  "challenge  of  ideas."  The  one 
value  system  is  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  the  other  by  the  Soviet 
police  state. 

From  my  Pentagon  office  I  can  see  across 
the  Potomac  River  to  the  Tidal  Basin, 
where  the  Jefferson  Memorial  stands. 
Inside  that  white  monument,  behind  the 
grand  statute  of  Jefferson,  are  engraved  the 
immortal  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: "We  hold  these  truths  to  t>e  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  purault  of  happi- 
ness." That  is  a  classic  statement  of  Ameri- 
can values,  now  fully  Incorporated  Into  the 
fabric  of  American  life. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  Reflecting  Pool  is 
another  marble  memorial  to  our  16th  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln  took  Jefferson's 
values  and  applied  them  to  the  common 
man.  expressing  them  eloquently  in  his  Get- 
tysburg Addreas:  ".  .  .  we  here  highly  re- 
solve .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Such  memorials  as  these  are  not  visible  in 
Moscow's  Red  Square.  Where  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln— indeed  all  American  statements  of 
values— stressed  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  Soviets  emphasize  a  doctrine  of 
Marxist-Leninist  philosophy  that  subordi- 
nates the  individual  to  the  sute.  This  phi- 
losophy is  deficient  as  an  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental theory,  but  is  extremely  danger- 
ous because  of  Soviet  military  power.  t 

That  Soviet  military  is  formidable  with  its 
army  of  more  than  190  divisions,  its  blue 
water  navy  and  its  ability  to  project  Its 
power  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  adventurism  around  the  glot>e. 

Two  final  monuments  are  worth  consider- 
ing. In  East  Berlin  is  a  Soviet  monument  to 
glorify  the  Red  Army  and  remind  the 
German  people  of  their  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets  in  World  War  II.  In  West 
Germany  there  are  no  monuments  to  Amer- 
icans with  one  notable  exception,  a  monu- 
ment to  those  young  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  to  break  the  Berlin  Blockade  in 
1948.  That  monument  was  erected,  not  by 
Americans  but.  by  the  grateful  citizens  of 
West  Berlin.  Such  are  the  contrasting  value 
systents  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  values  cherished  by  the  American  sol- 
dier fall  into  two  categories  of  tier  one  and 
tier  two  values.  The  first  tier  are  traditional 
values  of  all  armies  throughout  history. 
They  were  held  in  the  army  of  Sparta,  the 
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Roman   legions,   the  British.   French   and 
German  armies. 

Discipline  and  stamina  are  two  of  these 
tier  one,  or  soldierly,  values.  During  the 
British  attack  on  Breed's  Hill  during  the 
American  Revolution,  2200  British  soldiers 
in  perfect  formation  advanced  uphill 
against  withering  fire  from  the  Colonial 
troops.  Twice  the  well-disciplined  soldiers 
assaulted,  carrying  their  75-pound  packs  In 
the  simimer  heat.  Finally,  the  soldiers 
ground  their  packs  and  attacked  a  third 
time,  taking  the  hill  from  the  Americans. 
Half  of  those  British  soldiers  fell  in  the 
three  assaults.  Such  actions  illustrate  well 
those  first  two  values. 

Another  value  is  skill,  technical  and  tacti- 
cal skill  which  a  soldier  must  master. 
Whether  the  soldier  is  a  medic,  a  cook  or  an 
infantryman,  he  must  be  well-skilled,  to  in- 
clude physical  skills. 

Certainly  loyalty  is  a  soldierly  value 
which  all  armies  throughout  history  have 
prized.  Washington's  'Ragged  Continen- 
tals" at  Valley  Forge  kept  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution  alive,  tested  as  they 
were  in  the  cruel  crucible  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia winter.  Had  those  soldiers  failed,  there 
could  have  been  no  victory  at  Yorktown, 
and  the  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  have  failed.  There 
would  have  been  no  Republic.  But  their  loy- 
alty held  the  army  together. 

Duty  and  courage  are  two  more  values. 
Duty  is  seen  in  a  soldier's  accomplishing  a 
particular  task  at  a  particular  time  and 
place  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  shows  re- 
sponsibility and  involves  dependency  on  one 
another.  Courage,  another  key  value,  is  not 
the  absence  of  fear,  but  the  overcoming  of 
fear.  Few  professions  require  courage  like 
the  profession  of  arms. 

Finally,  while  values  relate  to  the  individ- 
ual, bonding  occurs  among  people  who  hold 
similar  values.  We  seek  to  achieve  bonding 
at  the  squad  level,  placing  great  emphasis 
on  small  unit  tactics  and  operations  that  re- 
quire individual  skills  and  teamwork.  The 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial  in  Washington 
illustrates  magnificently  the  bonding  of 
American  soldiers  in  combat.  The  statue  of 
those  three  soldiers  from  different  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  bears  mute  but  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  bonding  that 
occurs  among  comrades  in  arms. 

Tier  two  values  are  those  uniquely  Ameri- 
can values  that  set  apart  our  soldiers  from 
those  of  other  countries.  The  origins  of  the 
American  military  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  frontier  where  volunteer  organizations 
of  citizens  banded  together  for  defense. 
That  origin  continues  today  in  the  Ameri- 
can military  ethic. 

Von  Steuben,  the  German  general  who 
trained  our  Army  at  Valley  Forge,  remarked 
in  letters  to  his  European  friends  that 
"American  soldiers  are  different."  The  atti- 
tude of  our  combat  soldiers  in  foreign  lands 
illustrates  that  difference.  They  will  share 
candy  and  laughter  with  the  children  in 
those  lands,  and  have  shown  throughout 
history  an  unselfish,  friendly  and  outgoing 
nature. 

Another  key  difference  about  the  Ameri- 
can military  involves  the  values  that  are  a 
part  of  our  Western  heritage,  values  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  "Blessed  are  the 
meek,"  we  read,  "for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  This  is  not  a  power  doctrine,  and  it 
has  influenced  American  foreign  policy.  The 
Magna  CarU  of  1215,  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1688,  and  of  course  our  own  decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitution 
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and  Bill  of  Rights  affect  and  codify  Ameri- 
can values. 

The  emphasis  on  human  rights  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  individual  as  supreme  is  ar- 
ticulated in  our  American  documents  of 
freedom.  The  Bill  of  Rights— the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution— preserves 
and  assures  our  basic  freedoms:  freedoms  of 
press,  speech,  religion,  assembly,  petition, 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
host  of  other  freedoms  and  rights  which  are 
a  part  of  American  society. 

These  values  are  reflected  in  our  Army  in 
several  ways.  First,  of  course,  is  the  Consti- 
tutionally established  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  power  to  raise 
armies  and  navies.  From  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  in- 
dividual service  secretaries,  the  military  an- 
swers to  its  civilian  leadership. 

Second,  the  American  soldier  operates  in  a 
military  system  described  as  a  duality,  or 
two  track,  system,  containing  both  a  small 
regular  force  and  a  larger  militia  or  Reserve 
component.  Those  two  tracks  come  together 
in  our  Total  Army. 

Finally,  American  values  form  the  basis  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  MUitary  Justice,  the 
justice  and  disciplinary  system  of  our  mili- 
tary. The  American  soldier  has  rights  which 
soldiers  of  other  nations  cannot  imagine 
and  that  is  because  of  those  tier  two  values. 
As  a  people  and  a  nation,  we  have  rejected 
aggression  as  an  international  policy.  We 
have  always  sought  peaceable  resolution  to 
conflicts,  and  the  enormous  unguarded  bor- 
ders with  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south  stands  as  supreme  evidence  that  we 
do  not  stimulate  or  create  wars  with  other 
countries.  Secondly,  we  have  never  sought 
aggrandizement  or  empire  through  our  mili- 
tary might.  At  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
is  an  inscription:  "Not  for  fame  or  reward, 
not  for  place  or  for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambi- 
tion or  goaded  by  necessity,  but  in  simple 
obedience  to  duty  as  they  understood  it. 
these  men  suffered  all,  sacrificed  all,  dared 
all  and  died." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Japan  and 
Germany  had  each  suffered  significant 
damage  to  their  industrial  systems  and  their 
military  forces.  The  American  government 
immediately  extended  the  olive  branch  to 
our  former  foes  and  helped  rebuild  their 
shattered  economies.  The  Marshall  Plan  in 
Europe  was  later  incorporated  into  the 
NATO  Alliance,  and  Germany  is  today,  not 
only  an  industrial  giant,  as  is  Japan,  but  it  is 
also  a  cornerstone  in  the  Alliance  as  we  seek 
to  deter  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  John  A. 
Wickham,  Jr.,  has  expressed  the  three  dime- 
sions  of  values.  First  are  the  values  of  the 
individual,  that  moral  code  that  establishes 
right  and  wrong  for  the  individual  and  gov- 
erns activities  and  relationships  with  others. 
This  dimension  requires  continual  self-im- 
provement in  a  broad  range  of  skills,  as  the 
individual  seeks  to  understand  his  own 
values. 

In  addition,  there  are  values  that  deal 
with  loyalty  to  others.  This  dimension  rec- 
ognizes that  in  the  Army  we  are  intimately 
tied  to  one  another,  that  others  will  help 
you  as  you  will  help  them.  Such  values  are 
extremely  important  and  comforting  to  the 
individual  soldier. 

The  third  dimension  of  values  must  be  a 
dedication  to  a  higher  cause— God,  the 
country,  mankind.  An  example  of  such  dedi- 
cation occurred  during  the  Civil  War  when  a 
19-year-old  sergeant  from  the  2d  South 
Carolina  surveyed  the  carnage  at  the  Battle 
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of  Fredericksburg.  After  a  day  of  fierce 
fighting,  the  field  was  littered  with  the 
bodies  of  Union  dead  and  wounded.  Ser- 
geant Richard  Kirkland  sought  permission 
to  take  water  to  the  wounded,  disregarding 
the  danger  of  sharpshooters  still  positioned 
opposite  the  Confederate  line.  For  two 
hours  he  carried  canteens  of  water  and  put 
overcoats  on  the  suffering  soldiers.  The 
Union  sharpshooters  recognized  the  com- 
passion they  were  witnessing  and  stopped 
firing.  Kirkland's  gesture  was  an  eloquent 
expression  of  human  values,  commemorated 
in  a  statue  at  Fredericksburg  Battlefield. 

We  are  asking  soldiers  today  three  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  values:  What  do  you 
want  to  be?  Why  do  you  want  to  be  that? 
and  How  are  you  going  to  achieve  it? 

When  a  soldier  asks  "what."  he  or  she  is 
relating  to  goals,  those  things  that  the  sol- 
dier values  as  important.  Asking  "why" 
drives  the  individual  to  use  logic  in  defense 
of  his  choice.  In  a  world  of  conflicting 
values  and  contrasting  demands,  soldiers 
should  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  their 
goals.  "How"  demonstrates  a  person's  values 
in  which  means  are  selected  to  attain  those 
chosen  goals.  Is  cheating  or  cutting  comers 
a  valid  means  to  the  end,  or  will  the  soldier 
apply  himself  and  work  hard  to  achieve  the 
goals? 

In  a  recent  attitude  survey  conducted 
among  recent  separatees  from  the  Army,  87 
percent  of  those  honorably  discharged  re- 
ported their  Army  experience  to  have  been 
positive.  Even  among  those  separated  with 
less  than  honorable  discharges  79  percent 
responded  favorably  of  the  experience. 
Pride  in  their  service  to  country  was  ex- 
pressed by  95  percent  of  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans;  the  same  was  expressed 
by  87  percent  of  those  with  less  than  honor- 
able discharges.  Remarkably.  75  percent 
said  they  gained  greater  independence.  85 
percent  gained  leadership  ability,  86  percent 
gained  more  self-confidence,  87  percent 
gained  greater  pride  in  themselves,  76  per- 
cent gained  greater  respect  for  authority 
and  84  percent  gained  better  self-discipline. 
These  are  value  expressions. 

Next  year  the  country  will  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  and  event 
of  enormous  national  and  international 
signf  Icance.  Those  in  the  Army  are  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend  that  document,  so  it  is 
particularly  important  for  soldiers  to  under- 
stand more  about  it. 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  are 
six  preeminent  American  values  that  ex- 
press what  the  Constitution  sought,  and 
continues,  to  preserve.  These  six  are  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  to 
ensure  domestic  tranquility,  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  to  promote  the  gener- 
al welfare  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

This  Constitution— the  oldest  written  con- 
stitution in  the  world— was  described  by 
Gladstone  as  "the  most  magnificent  docu- 
ment ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man." 
The  Army  played  an  essential  role  in  bring- 
ing that  documant  into  being.  In  fact,  the 
Constitution  and  our  sense  of  nationhood 
was  bom  in  the  American  Army. 

In  those  years  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  the  Army  could  have  seized  con- 
trol of  the  country.  That  suggestion  was  ac- 
tually made  to  Washington!  But  instead,  the 
Army  disbanded  and  the  soldiers  returned 
to  civilian  pursuits.  They  had  not  fought 
and  won  their  independence  to  be  subjected 
to  a  military  government. 

Many  of  these  soldiers  reassembled  in 
May  of  1787  in  Philadelphia.  The  Articles  of 


Confederation  were  simply  too  weak  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  government,  so  a  con- 
vention was  called  to  write  what  became  our 
Constitution.  Forty  Americans  signed  that 
document,  of  whom  23  had  served  in  the 
Army.  It  was  those  former  soldiers  who  gave 
to  Congress  the  great  powers  to  raise 
armies,  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  taxes.  It 
was  those  former  soldiers  who  made  the 
Army  and  the  Executive  branch  the  servant 
of  Congress  and  the  people. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
those  23  continued  to  serve  the  new  repub- 
lic. Eleven  became  members  of  the  Senate, 
seven  members  of  the  House  (one  would 
become  Speaker),  eight  governors,  two  cabi- 
net officers,  two  ministers  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and.  of  course,  one  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Army  has  a  great  birthright,  and  this 
nation  owes  the  Army  a  great  deal  for  what 
it  accomplished  in  winning  the  Revolution 
and  in  helping  to  establish  the  republic  and 
the  American  values  we  all  cherish  and 
which  we  are  pledged  to  defend. 

On  the  Army  flag  are  168  streamers  reco- 
ginzing  action  from  the  first  campaign  at 
Boston  to  the  rescue  operation  in  Grenada. 
Those  streamers  are  testimony  to  the 
Army's  commitment  that  this  nation  shall 
remain  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  They  testify  that  liberty  shall  be 
the  birthright  of  all  mankind. 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE'S 
HEALTH  CARE  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  "Federal  Employees'  Health  Care 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1986."  This  legisla- 
tion will  guarantee  enrollees  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  [FEHBP] 
access  to  licensed,  qualified  health  providers 
of  their  choice. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
rwrity  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits,  Mr.  Myers, 
as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Congress- 
men Garcia,  Horton,  Sikorski,  and  Young, 
for  being  original  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  greatly  appreciate  the  bipartisan  support 
for  this  bill. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
FEHBP.  As  the  largest  employer  sponsored 
group  health  program  in  the  world,  the  FEHBP 
includes  over  300  plans,  offering  employees  a 
wide  range  of  options  for  meeting  their  health 
insurance  needs. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  important  within  plans, 
as  well.  However,  those  Federal  employees 
enrolled  in  fee-for-service  plans  do  not  always 
have  direct  access  to  the  qualified  health  pro- 
viders of  their  choice.  Currently,  FEHBP  plans 
may  refuse  to  reimburse  a  licensed  profes- 
sional who  provides  a  health  care  sennce, 
simply  because  that  professional  is  not  a  phy- 
sician. ' 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
quires FEHBP  plans  to  directly  reimburse 
qualified  nurses,  nurse  practitioners,  nurse  an- 
esthetists, clinical  social  workers,   marriage 
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and  family  therapists,  and  chiropractors  for 
covered  sennces  rendered  to  Federal  enroll- 
ees. In  order  to  be  reimbursed,  these  profes- 
sionals must  be  licensed  or  certified  as  quali- 
fied providers  under  State  law. 

Expanded  access  to  health  providers  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  FEHBP  enrollees 
will  be  able  to  find  the  health  care  they  need. 
This  is  especially  cmdal  in  areas  of  mental 
health  care  and  primary  care,  in  which  Federal 
employees'  health  needs  may  not  always  be 
met.  In  addition,  a  greater  choice  among  pro- 
vklers  will  also  promote  cost  effectiveness 
within  the  FEHBP.  Often,  nonphysician  provid- 
ers charge  fees  lower  than  those  of  physi- 
cians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time  Con- 
gress has  faced  the  issue  of  direct  access  to 
nonphysician  providers  under  the  FEHBP. 
Last  year,  Congress  passed  H.R.  3384,  a  bill 
which  I  authored  to  make  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  FEHBP,  including  mandato- 
ry direct  access.  However,  H.R.  3384  was 
vetoed  by  President  Reagan.  The  President 
stated  that  the  issue  warranted  further  study, 
including  congressional  hearings.  He  also  cau- 
tioned that  a  direct  access  policy  might  be 
contrary  to  State  laws  regulating  the  practice 
of  health  care. 

As  a  resuK,  I  introduced  new  legislatkjn, 
H.R.  4061,  which  included  a  provision  direct- 
ing the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[0PM]  to  study  the  feasibility  of  direct  reim- 
bursement for  nonphysician  providers  and 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  April  1.  This 
bill  was  enacted  on  February  27,  1 986. 

In  its  study,  the  0PM  reported  that  it  inde- 
pendently encourages  FEHBP  insurance  earn- 
ers to  allow  direct  access  to  a  variety  of  quali- 
fied health  care  providers.  Currently,  a  number 
of  FEHBP  plans  already  permit  such  access 
to  nurse-midwives,  clinical  social  workers, 
chiropractors,  and  other  providers.  Further- 
more, the  0PM  study  concluded  that  direct 
access,  applied  programwide,  would  not  harm 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  might  lead  to  cost  savinos. 

Following  the  0PM  report,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits, 
which  i  chair,  held  hearings  on  direct  access 
and  the  0PM  report.  Witnesses  representing 
physician  and  non-physician  providers  testified 
on  a  direct  access  policy  under  the  FEHBP. 

Several  concerns  were  raised  about  the 
possible  effects  of  mandatory  direct  access. 
First,  all  witnesses  agreed  that  a  Federal  law 
should  not  conflict  with  State  statutes  licens- 
ing health  care  providers  and  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine.  These  laws  protect  the 
quality  of  health  care  by  ensuring  that  provid- 
ers practice  according  to  accepted  guidelines 
and  meet  professional  standards. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  restates  and  strengthens 
current  policy  that  Federal  law  governing  the 
FEHBP  shall  not  override  State  or  local  laws 
which  relate  to  the  licensing  or  certification  to 
practice  medicine,  nursing,  or  another  health 
profession.  FEHBP  plans  will  still  be  required 
to  reimburse  health  care  providers  subject  to 
laws  which  determine  health  care  practition- 
ers^ qualifications  and  define  or  limit  the  scope 
of  their  practice. 

For  example,  if  a  State  law  requires  that  a 
nurse-midwife  practice  under  the  supervision 
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of  a  physician,  then  FEHBP  plans  must  reim- 
burse nurse-mklwives  according  to  that  re- 
quirement in  that  State.  However,  FEHBP  in- 
surance  plans  may  not  Impose  their  own  re- 
quirements on  practitioners  in  addition  to 
those  mandated  by  law.  To  do  so  rMtricts 
freedom  of  choice,  inhit)lts  competitton,  and 
denies  Federal  employees  access  to  health 
care  providers. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  were  raised 
that  a  direct  access  mandate  under  FEHBP 
might  raise  costs,  either  by  increasing  the  use 
of  health  care  services,  or  by  encouraging  in- 
stitutions, such  as  hospitals,  to  decouple  their 
fees  and  submit  separate  bills  for  each  li- 
censed professional  they  employ. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  my  legisla- 
tion mandates  expanded  access  to  providers, 
but  does  not  require  expanded  coverage  for 
health  services.  Consequently,  the  expanded 
availability  of  qualified  providers  for  existing 
health  services  should  help  to  hokj  down 
health  care  costs  under  the  FEHBP. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  requires  that  reim- 
bursement for  these  new  providers  be  admin- 
istered in  the  same  way  as  reimbursement  for 
current  providers  under  the  FEHBP.  For  more 
than  a  decade  the  FEHBP  has  required  direct 
access  to  qualified  optometrists  and  clinical 
psychologists.  Reimbursement  of  these  pro- 
vktors  has  operated  smoothly  during  that  time. 
By  requiring  that  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions be  applied  to  reimbursement  of  new 
health  care  providers,  my  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  existing  practice.  FEHBP  carriers, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions  will  continue 
to  follow  the  same  financial  and  billing  proce- 
dures as  they  do  under  current  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  witnesses  at  our  hear- 
ing cautioned  that  a  direct  access  policy 
should  not  interrupt  tf>e  operation  of  estab- 
lished health  care  provider  teams.  This  con- 
cern was  voiced  particulariy  in  relation  to  the 
field  of  anesthesia,  in  which  care  is  often  pro- 
vided through  teams  of  physicians  and  nurses. 
As  a  result,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  includes  specific  language  to  guarantee 
FEHBP  enrollees  direct  access  to  self-em- 
ployed nurse  anesthetists,  without  interfering 
with  the  practice  of  anesthesia  care  within  sur- 
gical institutions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
has  been  developed  very  carefully  to  expand 
freedom  of  choice  and  promote  cost-effective- 
ness while  protecting  the  quality  of  health 
care.  It  recognizes  and  respects  the  role  of 
States  in  regulating  health  care  standards  and 
practices.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of  study 
and  discussion.  In  encourage  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  important  reform. 


OIL  PRICES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
May  14,  1986,  into  the  CONORESStONAt 
Record: 
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Oil  Pricks 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  $25  in 
December,  recently  dipped  below  $10  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  a  decade.  Oil  so 
cheap  is  an  unexpected  windfall  for  consum- 
ers. But  the  same  plunge  that  benefits  con- 
sumers has  battered  the  world's  oil  produc- 
ers and  threatens  future  economic  disrup- 
tions. 

Although  oil  prices  have  been  dropping 
slowly  since  they  peaked  at  $35  in  1981.  the 
current  price  collapse  began  when  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  owns  about  25%  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves,  boosted  its  production 
last  fall  and  flooded  the  market.  Like  the 
petroleum  crises  of  the  1970s,  which  bashed 
industrial  nations,  the  oil  price  drop  is  shift- 
ing economic  power.  The  big  losers  are  the 
world's  oil-producers  and  banks  with  energy 
loans.  The  winners  will  be  businesses  and 
consumers  in  industrial  nations,  who  wUl 
have  more  money  to  spend,  and  developing 
countries  which  will  benefit  from  both 
lower  fuel  bills  and  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity in  developed  nations.  The  potential 
savings  are  colossal.  Last  year,  the  US  spent 
$155  billion  on  oil,  at  an  average  price  of  $24 
a  barrel.  At  an  average  price  of  $12  a  barrel 
for  1986.  US  disposable  would  increase  by 
$69  billion  this  year,  almost  $600  for  each 
US  wage  earner. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the  price 
plunge  is  in  the  cost  of  gasoline,  heating  oil 
and  diesel  fuel.  The  drop  in  heating  oil 
prices  was  worth  about  $1.5  bUlion  to  con- 
sumers. Lower  prices  for  polyester,  records 
and  other  items  made  from  oil  should 
appear  soon.  Eventually,  there  will  be  sav- 
ings In  the  energy  cost  of  most  manufac- 
tured goods.  For  US  auto-makers,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  lower  oil  prices  will  affect  car- 
buying  habits.  Farmers,  who  use  2%  of  the 
energy  consumed  in  the  US.  will  save  over 
$1  billion  on  fuel,  fertilizer  and  pesticide 
costs  this  year.  Cheap  oil  has  also  eased 
global  inflation,  and  should  lead  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  An  economy  boosted  by  cheap 
fuel  could  cut  $100  billion  from  the  US 
budget  deficit  in  the  next  3  years,  though 
lower  oil  prices  will  also  reduce  government 
tax  revenues.  Less  costly  oil  imports  should 
also  cut  the  US  trade  deficit. 

Lower  oil  prices  also  have  drawbacks.  De- 
veloping countries  like  Mexico  and  Nigeria 
whose  economics  depend  heavily  on  oil  prof- 
its are  in  severe  financial  distress,  but  no 
producer  is  immune.  Saudi  Arabia— still 
wealthy  by  any  standard— has  had  its  oil 
revenues  drop  from  $114  billion  in  1981  to 
an  estimated  annual  average  of  $20  billion 
in  April  of  this  year.  Other  oil  producers, 
from  Egypt  to  Norway,  have  assorted  prob- 
lems. One  worry  is  that  the  price  war  will 
increase  tension  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
oil  revenues  dropped  from  $200  billion  in 
1980  to  an  estimated  $86  billion  last  year. 

Growth  in  the  U.S.  from  lower  oil  prices 
will  be  moderated  by  problems  in  the  oil 
producing  states.  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma  account  for  10%  of  U.S.  personal 
income,  and  problems  there  can  slow  growth 
nationally.  U.S.  oil  companies  have  cut  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  their  budgets,  tempo- 
rarily offsetting  increased  consumer  spend- 
ing. Layoffs  and  bankruptcies  plague  the  oil 
business  and  industries  connected  to  it.  The 
national  jobless  rate  has  stayed  high,  partly 
because  of  the  slump  in  the  oil  industry. 
State  and  city  treasuries  suffer  from  the 
•  lost  revenue  from  taxes  on  energy  produc- 
tion. 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  the  U.S.  is 
financial.  Mexico,  which  owes  $97  bUlion  to 
foreign  lenders,  earns  70%  of  its  foreign  ex- 
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change  from  oil  sales.  A  multi-billion  dollar 
loss  from  the  oil  price  plunge  could  make  it 
nearly  impossible  for  Mexico  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations. Nigeria,  a  $17  billion  debtor,  earns 
almost  all  of  its  foreign  exchange  from  oil 
sales.  U.S.  bankers  also  worry  about  $60  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  domestic  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies, much  of  it  to  vulnerable  companies. 
Bad  energy  loans  have  already  forced  the 
federal  bailout  of  one  major  U.S.  bank,  and 
the  surge  of  bankrupties  in  the  energy  belt 
could  cause  other  banks  to  collapse. 

The  chief  long-term  danger  is  that  low 
prices  will  cause  a  sharp  drop  in  VS.  pro- 
duction and  a  rise  in  consumption,  increas- 
ing our  reliance  on  imports  and  eventually 
leading  to  higher  prices.  U.S.  companies 
have  already  shut  down  thousands  of  "strip- 
per" wells,  which  individually  produce  10 
barrels  or  less  a  day  but  together  supply 
almost  15%  of  total  U.S.  production.  Once 
closed,  these  wells  are  nearly  impossible  to 
restart.  Persian  Gulf  countries  can  pump  oil 
much  more  cheaply  than  U.S.  producers 
since  most  easily  accessible  U.S.  oil  is  al- 
ready gone.  As  U.S.  companies  cut  their  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  budgets  in  response  to 
low  prices,  their  chances  of  finding  more  oil 
drop.  Low  oil  prices  are  also  hurting  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources, 
like  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  solar  power. 

We  should  not  assume  that  abundant  oil 
and  low  prices  will  continue  indefinitely, 
and  we  must  take  steps  to  avoid  a  repeat  of 
the  long  gas  lines  and  high  prices  of  the 
1970s.  Our  energy  security  requires  us  to  de- 
crease reliance  on  unreliable  oil  sources  and 
to  diversify  our  energy  sources.  With  con- 
servation in  the  1970s,  the  U.S.  cut  oil  im- 
ports in  half.  Much  of  what  we  import  now 
comes  from  new  sources  like  Mexico  and 
Britain.  New  U.S.  cars  average  about  26 
mpg,  nearly  triple  1973  car  mileage.  Refrig- 
erators are  about  72%  more  efficient  than 
they  were  in  1972.  Many  other  conservation 
efforts  have  been  adopted.  Another  protec- 
tion against  an  oil  shortage  is  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  (SPR)  started  in  1975.  By 
the  end  of  May,  the  SPR  will  have  oil  to  last 
about  100  days.  If  we  want  to  avoid  the  dis- 
ruptions of  the  recent  past,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  SPR.  increase  production  ef- 
ficiency and  conservation,  and  pursue  alter- 
native energy  sources  like  solar  power  and 
clean-burning  coal. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  increase  in  jobs  and 
wealth  from  falling  oil  prices  will  outweigh 
any  negative  effects  in  the  short-term.  Even 
a  brief  era  of  low-cost  oil  gives  us  the 
chance  to  improve  our  prosperity  without 
renewing  inflation.  Yet  we  must  remember 
the  tough  lessons  of  the  past  and  preserve 
our  oil  independence  to  guarantee  our 
future  economic  health.  The  challenge  for 
policymakers  is  to  balance  the  short-term 
benefits  of  lower  oil  prices  against  the  long- 
term  losses  from  greater  dependence  on  oil 
imports  and  market  disruptions. 


THE  SOVIET  HELSINKI  GROUP— 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago  this 
past  Monday,  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Group  was 
formed.  Unfortunately,  after  6  years  it  was  dis- 
banded because  of  Government  pressure.  Its 
spirit,     however,     remains    intact     Anatoty 
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Shcharansky's  visit  to  the  United  States  re- 
minds us  of  the  continuing  struggle  for  all 
Soviet  Jews  and  prisoners  of  conscience. 

As  chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly's Civilian  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  constant- 
ly reminded  of  Eastern  bloc  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  of  the  struggle  of  men 
like  Mr.  Shcharansky  to  expose  these  viola- 
tions. The  committee  publishes  a  journal  enti- 
tled the  bulletin  that  monitors  the  accords,  re- 
porting the  violatnns  to  the  West. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  three  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Group  and  on 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  visit.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  them.  In  addition.  I 
can  make  available  copies  of  the  bulletin  to 
my  colleagues  if  they  are  interested:  just  con- 
tact my  office. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14. 1986] 

A  Mam  Namkd  Yuri  Orlov 
Just  10  years  ago  a  handful  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens put  into  effect  a  simple  and  audacious 
idea.  It  was  the  day  of  detente,  and  the 
Soviet  government  had  signed  a  package  of 
commitments  on  security,  trade  and  human 
rights— the  Helsinki  Accords.  The  accords 
represented  a  rare  Kremlin  acknowledg- 
ment that  human  rights  inside  a  state  are  a 
central  element  of  relations  between  states. 
They  asserted,  moreover,  a  'right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights 
and  duties."  On  this  basis,  a  few  souls  un- 
dertook to  keep  the  world  informed  of  how 
the  Kremlin  was  delivering  on  its  pledge. 

We  know  how  the  authorities  reacted  to 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group.  Forced  to 
choose  between  respecting  their  interna- 
tional word  and  asserting  their  authority, 
they  asserted  their  authority.  By  1982  the 
group  had  been  decimated  by  harassment, 
imprisonment  and  exile.  So  msmy  had  been 
arrested,  one  founder,  Yelena  Bormer.  wife 
of  Andrei  Sakharov.  said  this  week,  that  "fi- 
nally, when  it  was  the  annual  political  pris- 
oners' day.  I  had  to  spend  it  all  by  myself." 
Mrs.  Bonner,  who  was  allowed  to  interrupt 
internal  exile  for  a  few  months'  medical 
treatment  in  the  United  States,  was  observ- 
ing the  Moscow  Group's  10th  anniversary  in 
the  company  of  another  founder,  former 
prisoner  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Repression  provoked  a  debate  that  still 
goes  on  l>etween  those  who  believe  Moscow 
has  undercut  any  valid  basis  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  Helsinki  Accords  and  those  who  feel, 
as  we  do,  that  the  accords  at  least  allow  an 
international  spotlight  to  be  kept  on  Soviet 
abuses.  This  in  turn  feeds  into  another 
debate  over  whether  "quiet  diplomacy"  or 
direct  pressure  will  better  bring  relief  to  the 
victims  of  arbitrary  Soviet  power.  President 
Reagan,  an  erstwhile  direct-pressure  advo- 
cate who  unhappily  declined  to  receive  Mrs. 
Bonner  last  month,  found  a  satisfactory 
way  to  split  the  difference  between  the  two 
approaches  yesterday,  receiving  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky privately. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  both 
approaches,  and  both  need  to  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  Yuri  Orlov.  A  physicist  who 
fought  for  his  country  in  World  War  II,  he 
as  much  as  anyone  created  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group.  In  1978  he  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  prison  for  defaming  the 
state— by  telling  the  truth  about  its  human 
rights  policies.  His  life  in  exile  to  which  he 
was  subsequently  sentenced  was  detailed  in 
The  New  Yorker  magazine  of  April  7.  He 
lives  on  a  small  pension  in  a  rough  shed— 
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rat-ridden  until  he  acquired  a  cat— in  a 
remote  village  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Hooli- 
gans have  beat  him  up,  and  he  is  miles  from 
medical  care  and  only  sparingly  allowed 
family  contacts.  This  is  the  way  a  supposed- 
ly proud  nation  treats  someone  who  asks  it 
to  ol>ey  its  own  laws  and  international  com- 
mitments. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13, 19861 

Mr.  SHCHARAIfSKT'S  MESSAGE 

To  meet  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  to  under- 
stand why  Soviet  prisons  could  not  crack 
this  crystal  spirit,  even  in  "punishment 
cells"  four  meters  square.  A  principled  dem- 
ocrat, skilled  at  chess  and  blessed  with 
humor,  he  is  a  well-endowed  survivor.  But 
as  President  Reagan  will  learn  first-hand 
today,  what  most  buoyed  this  renowned  pri- 
sioner  was  the  clamor  without. 

"All  the  resources  of  a  superpower,"  Mr. 
Shcharansky  told  a  New  York  rally,  "cannot 
isolate  a  man  who  hears  the  voice  of  free- 
dom, a  voice  I  heard  from  the  very  chamber 
of  my  soul." 

Other  Soviet  Jews  raised  their  voices  the 
moment  he  was  taken  from  a  Moscow  court- 
room in  1978  to  begin  a  13-year  sentence  for 
demanding  the  freedoms  promised  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  Western  groups  devoted 
to  the  Helsinki  promise  took  up  the  cry. 
And  his  wife,  Avital.  fanned  the  protest  to 
let  him  feel  the  life-supporting  clamor  in  his 
cell.  The  message  is  clear:  agitation  matters. 

Even  the  most  despised  Soviet  dissenters 
no  longer  vanish  without  a  trace,  as  in  Sta- 
lin's time,  because  all-out  terror  finally  con- 
sumed the  Communist  Party  itself.  Some 
rudiments  of  law  are  needed  to  let  a  modem 
society  function  and.  as  they  are  codified, 
have  produced  their  prisoners  of  conscience. 

So  Mr.  Shcharansky  urges  the  world  to 
persist  in  its  agitation  and  not  to  settle  for 
the  private  diplomacy  that  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  own  swap  for  Soviet  spies. 
He  urges  relentless  protests  on  behalf  of 
other  dissidents  and  the  mistreated  mem- 
l>ers  of  religious  and  ethnic  minorities  who 
seek  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  notably 
Soviet  Jews. 

But  the  Soviet  Government,  which  once 
paid  for  trade  and  detente  by  allowing 
250,000  Jews  to  emigrate,  insists  it  will  not 
be  moved  by  clamor.  It  will  at  l>est  negotiate 
"humanitarian "  cases  in  back  rooms.  After 
prevailing  on  President  Reagan  to  mute  his 
criticism  at  last  year's  Geneva  summit, 
Moscow  "rewarded"  him  with  the  reunifica- 
tion of  a  few  divided  families;  a  trip  West 
for  Yelena  Bonner,  another  of  the  vocifer- 
ous Helsinki  watchers,  and  finally,  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  release. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  humane  and  ef- 
fective response  of  free  societies?  Mr. 
Reagan  has  kept  his  word  and  Invited  the 
Russians  to  make  good  on  their  implied 
promise.  He  even  avoided  Miss  Bonner  when 
she  called  at  the  White  House,  hoping  that 
this  might  yet  end  the  cruel  banishment  of 
her  husband,  Andrei  Sakharov. 

No  one  doubts  Mr.  Reagan's  view  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  he  can  be  trusted  to 
Judge  how  long  he  should  wait  to  test  this 
private  diplomacy.  But  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
cannot  command  the  silence  of  Americans 
at  large.  Mr.  Shcharansky  testifies  that  he 
was  kept  alive  by  sustained,  informed  and 
voluble  protest,  that  oblivion,  not  the 
K.O.B.,  is  the  most  dreadful  servant  of  tyr- 
anny. Let  Mr.  Reagan  negotiate  as  he  feels 
he  must.  Let  the  rest  of  us  heed  the  prison- 
ers of  conscience  and  continue  to  cry  out. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11, 1986] 

10  Years  Later,  the  Lbgact  or  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group 

(By  Jeri  Laber) 

It  was  10  years  ago  tomorrow  that  several 
daring  Soviet  citizens  got  together  and 
formed  a  group  to  monitor  human  rights  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  knew  they  were 
courting  disaster  by  challenging  a  state  that 
tolerates  no  challenges,  and  in  the  decade 
since  that  day  they  have  paid  an  enormous 
personal  price  for  their  activities.  Neverthe- 
less, even  as  their  suffering  continues,  they 
have  made  a  stunning  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace  within  and  be- 
tween nations. 

The  11  founding  members  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group  sought  to  profit  from  an 
ephemeral  spirit  of  detente.  They  were 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, after  signing  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  in  Finland  in  August  1975.  had  pub- 
lished the  full  text  of  the  agreement— with 
its  explicit  commitment  to  human  rights— in 
Pravda  and  Izvestia.  They  saw  In  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  a  guarantee  of  their  right  to 
speak  out  in  defense  of  their  beleaguered 
countrymen. 

Yuri  Orlov,  the  S  1-year-old  pipe-smoking 
physicist  who  t)ecame  chaimuui  of  the 
group,  had  curly  red  hair,  a  freckled  com- 
plexion and  a  youthful,  energetic  style. 
More  idealist  than  ideologue,  he  envisaged  a 
movement  for  human  rights  involving  citi- 
zens in  each  of  the  35  countries  that  had 
signed  the  Hellnski  accords.  He  was  arrested 
nine  months  after  the  group  was  founded 
and  served  seven  years  in  a  labor  camp.  One 
photogrpah.  sent  from  the  miserable  hut 
where  he  is  now  living  in  Siberian  exile, 
shows  a  transformed  man— white-haired 
with  a  haggard,  ravaged  face,  aged  not  by 
time  but  by  the  suffering  that  he  has  en- 
dured in  a  manmade  hell  of  physical  cruelty 
and  broken  dreams. 

The  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  lasted  little 
more  than  six  years,  until  It  was  disbanded 
under  pressure  in  Septeml>er  1982.  The  22 
men  and  women  who  officially  joined  its 
ranks,  some  courageously  signing  up  even  as 
others  were  tieing  arrested,  have  all  been 
punished  for  the  "crime"  of  defending  the 
rights  of  others.  Nine  are  now  in  the  West. 
Twelve  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  for 
their  activities,  and  seven  of  them  are  still 
in  prison  or  in  internal  exile,  along  with 
some  30  other  monitors  from  other  Helsinki 
groups  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Moscow 
Group.  The  Moscow  Group  Included  people 
whose  names  are  known  in  the  West— like 
Yelena  Bonner.  Aleksandr  Glnzburg  and 
Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky— but  also  others 
less  known,  like  Tanya  Osipova  and  her  hus- 
band. Ivan  Kovalyov,  a  couple  now  in  their 
30's  who  are  spending  their  youth  in  lalx>r 
camps,  separated  from  each  other  and  the 
world. 

In  its  brief  existence,  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group  published  195  well-documented  re- 
ports on  human  rights  abuses  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  although  it  has  been  for- 
mally disbanded,  its  work  continues  today, 
as  courageous  men  and  women  continue  to 
send  reports  of  human  rights  violations  to 
the  West.  Working  clandestinely  and  at 
great  personal  risk.  The  group's  achieve- 
ments also  go  beyond  the  actual  work  It  pro- 
duced. 

The  Moscow  Helsinki  monitors  drama- 
tized the  Helsinki  accords,  giving  them  life 
through  personal  sacrifice.  They  thus  effec- 
tively transformed  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
which   includes   provisions   about   security 
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and  economic  cooperation,  into  a  human 
rights  document. 

They  launched  a  Helalnki  movement  that 
spread  to  other  countries— to  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Poland,  where  persecuted  Helsinki 
groups  persevere  to  this  day.  and  to  the 
West,  where  there  are  now  Helsinki  moni- 
toring groups  in  some  10  countries. 

They  drew  worldwide  attention  to  the  link 
between  the  promotion  of  peace  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  As  a  result,  Western  gov- 
ernments came  to  see  that  a  country's  op- 
pression of  its  own  citizens  Is  not  an  "Inter- 
nal matter"  but  one  that  directly  affects 
international  trust  and  understanding. 

They  helped  make  human  rights  an  tatue 
In  East-West  relations  and  a  significant 
factor  in  United  States  foreign  policy 
around  the  world. 

Most  important,  the  Helsinki  monitors 
demonstrated  that  a  basic  desire  for  free  ex- 
pression and  individual  rights  has  not  l>een 
stifled  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  among  a 
generation  raised  under  totalitarianism. 
They  endowed  the  human  rights  movement 
with  moral  dignity.  By  viewing  "Helsinki"  aa 
a  symbol  of  hope,  they  made  It  a  force  for 
freedom  and  for  peace. 


A  CARDINAL  UNDER  FIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIIPRE8CNTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
in  the  May  12  issue  of  Time  magazine  de- 
scribes the  continuing  clash  between  the 
Catholic  Church  under  the  leadership  of  Cardi- 
nal Obartdo  y  Bravo  and  the  Communist  San- 
dinista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the  Sandinistas 
campaign  of  repression  and  abuse  against  the 
church  and  its  disciples  in  Nicaragua. 
A  Carsihai,  Under  Fire 
(By  William  R.  Doemer) 

SANDINISTAS  AND  THE  CHURCH  ARE  LOCKED  IN  A 
CLASH  or  WILLS 

Shortly  liefore  fleeing  into  exile  In  1979, 
Nicaraguan  Dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  De- 
bayle  erupted  In  fury  over  what  he  regarded 
as  the  complicity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hi- 
erarchy in  the  siuidinista  revolution.  In  par- 
ticular, said  Somoza,  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo  of  Managua  should  receive 
the  new  title  of  "Comandante  Miguel."  In 
fact,  six  years  of  Increasingly  harsh  rule  by 
the  Marxist-oriented  Sandinistas  has 
brought  Obando  new  prominence— and. 
Indeed,  notoriety.  In  1985  Pope  John  Paul  II 
elevated  him  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  He 
has  emerged,  in  the  eyes  of  Nicaragua's 
rulers,  as  their  toughest  critic.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Miguel  d'Escoto  Brockmann.  himself  a 
suspended  Catholic  priest,  recently  charged 
that  Obando  is  "the  principal  accomplice  of 
aggression  against  our  people." 

That  accusation  was  the  strongest  yet  in  a 
deepening  test  of  wills  between  Nicaragua's 
left-wing  government,  which  besides  d'Es- 
coto includes  two  other  Catholic  priests  of 
Cabinet  rank,  and  the  country's  mainline 
church,  in  which  85%  of  Nicaraguan  citizens 
profess  membership.  In  proclaiming  a  state 
of  emergency  that  suspended  most  civil 
rights  last  October.  President  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra  cited  as  its  principal  cause  the  se- 
curity threat  posed  by  the  U.S. -supported 
contra  forces  poised  on  Nicaragua's  borders. 
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But  many  Nicaraguans  believe  that  the  di- 
rective was  largely  aimed  at  curbing  the 
power  of  the  church.  Obando  labeled  the 
decree  a  "step  toward  totalitarianism." 

That  stung  the  Sandinista  leadership.  It 
was  a  prescient  observation.  One  of  the  gov- 
ernment's first  steps  was  to  move  in  on  a 
new  church-sponsored  group  called  the  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commission,  whose  aim  was 
to  defend  human  rights.  Marta  Patricia  Bal- 
todano,  a  lawyer  and  longtime  human  rights 
activist  who  helped  organize  the  commis- 
sion, asserts  that  she  learned  of  a  Sandi- 
nista plan  to  discredit  her  by  forcing  an  ac- 
cuser to  claim  falsely  that  she  had  engaged 
in  sexual  relations  with  a  priest.  Baltodano 
fled  to  exile  in  Costa  Rica  last  December. 
"We  realize  we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  working."  she  says.  "There  was  too 
much  repression." 

The  crackdown  was  in  part  aimed  at 
Obando.  Broadcasts  of  his  sermons,  which 
were  yanked  from  government  television  six 
years  ago,  were  banned  Li  January  with  the 
forced  shutdown  of  Radio  CatOlica,  the 
church  station.  The  Sandinista  emergency 
decree  prevents  anyone  from  holding  unau- 
thorized outdoor  public  gatherings,  the  set- 
ting that  the  Cardinal  frequently  chose  for 
celebrating  Mass  in  his  travels  through  the 
countryside. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  so  anxious  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on 
Obando.  At  a  May  Day  Mass  last  week,  the 
Cardinal  used  his  homily  to  defend  the 
right  to  strike,  which  was  among  the  guar- 
antees suspended  in  October.  He  warned 
sternly  that  "Marxism  does  not  have  the  so- 
lution for  the  working  class."  In  the  past 
Obando  has  attacked  Nicaragua's  unpopular 
universal  military  draft  and  urged  young 
men  to  enter  seminaries  as  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing it.  He  has  urged  the  govenunent  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  contra  rebels  and  declined 
to  condemn  the  Reagan  Administration's 
effort  to  provide  the  guerrillas  with  $100 
million  in  XJJS.  funding,  a  stand  that 
prompted  dXstcoto  to  label  the  Cardinal  a 
traitor. 

Obando  has  drawn  sharp  criticism,  not 
only  from  radical  priests  in  the  government 
but  also  from  their  religious  followers.  A 
breakaway  church  faction,  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Marxist-leaning  'liberation  theolo- 
gy."  claims  about  20  of  Nicaragua's  327 
priests  and  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000  fol- 
lowers, including  some  members  of  Nicara- 
gua's "base  communities,"  mostly  poor, 
urban  religious  groups  without  priests.  The 
breakaways  find  the  Cardinal's  anti-Com- 
munism counterproductive  auid  are  put  off 
by  his  insistence  that  the  church,  whUe  obli- 
gated' to  take  moral  positions,  must  refrain 
from  active  poUtical  engagement.  "The 
Catholic  institution  here  is  folkloric,"  says 
the  Rev.  Miguel  Angel  Casco,  co-director  of 
a  progoverrunent  religious  think  tank.  "The 
revolution  cannot  make  the  new  man  with- 
out the  church." 

Rome  has  repeatedly  placed  its  support 
behind  Obando.  But  even  without  the  Vati- 
can's backing,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Cardi- 
nal would  turn  to  political  activism.  Bom  to 
Indian  peasant  parents  in  the  south-central 
department  of  Chontales,  he  joined  the  Sa- 
lesian  order  and  became  known  as  a  priest 
to  the  poor,  riding  through  rough  country 
on  horseback  to  visit  impoverished  back- 
woods villages.  Though  he  has  unquestion- 
ably gained  stature  in  the  course  of  his 
showdown  with  the  Sandinistas,  Obando  re- 
mains a  humble  man.  reluctant  to  venture 
far  Into  the  power  game.  "We.  the  bishops 
and  the  priests,  shouldn't  mix  the  church 
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with  party  positions,"  he  said  last  week  in 
an  interview  with  Time.  "It  will  divide  the 
church.  It  is  not  our  role." 

In  the  increasingly  tense  political  climate 
of  Nicaragua,  however,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  say  what  that  role  should  be. 
Some  Catholics  urge  the  Cardinal  to  try 
harder  to  heal  the  Nicaraguan  church's  in- 
ternal rift,  which  in  turn  might  lessen  ten- 
sions with  the  government.  Others  advise 
him  to  speak  out  against  repression  even 
more  forcefully.  Says  Activist  Exile  Balto- 
dano: "The  government  of  Nicaragua  is  still 
sensitive  to  international  pressure."  Consid- 
ering the  irreconcilable  forces  at  play,  con- 
tinued confrontation  between  Obando  and 
the  Sandinistas  seems  virtually  Inevitable. 
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U.S.S.      "MISSOURI"     RECOMMIS- 
SIONING  ADDRESS:  THE 

WORLD  IN  1945 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  participant 
in  the  recommisstoning  ceremony  of  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri  in  San  Franctso.  CA.  At  that 
time,  this  historic  ship  was  put  back  into  the 
active  fleet  and  will  be  a  major  part  of  our 
naval  sea  power.  Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  the 
Original  sponsor  of  this  ship  at  its  christening 
in  1944.  was  present  and  made  an  excellent 
address.  I  include  my  remarks  at  the  recom- 
mtssionlng  ceremony  herewith: 

U.S.S.  "Missouri"  Recommissioning 
CERmoNT  Address:  The  World  in  1945 
Today  we  are  gathered  on  the  deck  on  this 
historic  ship  to  participate  in  an  important 
occasion— the  recommissioning  of  the  U.S.S. 
MISSOURI.  This  ship  is  named  after  a  state 
that  was  settled  by  the  westward  moving 
pioneers  of  the  early  1800's— a  state  that 
has  never  lost  its  pioneer  spirit. 

On  September  2.  1945.  the  most  destruc- 
tive conflict  in  man's  long  history  ended 
with  a  brief  23-mlnute  ceremony  that  took 
place  on  board  this  ship— on  these  very 
decks.  That  was  almost  41  years  ago,  half  a 
world  away.  At  the  conclusion  of  those  pro- 
ceedings in  Tokyo  Bay.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  gave  voice  to  the  fervant  hopes 
of  all  Americans.  "Let  us  pray  that  peace  be 
now  restored  to  the  world  and  that  God's 
will  preserve  it  always." 

On  that  September  morning,  America 
stood  supreme  in  the  world.  Not  only  had 
she  been  victorious  in  war  but  she  was  the 
only  major  power  that  had  been  spared  the 
great  destruction  that  comes  with  war.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  stood  as  the 
world's  only  military  and  economic  super- 
power. 

The  disaster  that  befell  the  Pacific  Fleet 
on  December  7th.  1941,  not  only  marked  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  Second 
World  War.  but  even  more  important,  it  sig- 
nalled the  coming  of  age  of  the  American 
Republic  on  the  world  stage.  On  that  bright 
Sunday  morning  events  finally  forced  Amer- 
ica to  take  upon  herself  the  role  of  world 
leader.  Since  then  she  has  played  a  very 
large  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  After 
the  surrender  ceremony  in  Tokyo  Bay  she 
did  not  repeat  the  mistake  made  a  genera- 
tion earlier  when  the  United  States  with- 
drew from  center  stage.  America  had 
learned  the  hard  and  tragic  lessons:  isola- 


tionism did  not  guarantee  peace:  appease- 
ment only  encouraged  dictators. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers  the 
United  States  initially  placed  its  faith  in  the 
idea  that  a  well-constructed  global  organiza- 
tion could  and  would  ensure  peace  forever. 
The  recent  past  had  proved  to  many  that 
America's  reluctance  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  after  World  War  I  had  been  a  terri- 
ble mistake. 

Prom  the  beginning,  however,  the  United 
Nations  Included  countries  that  did  not 
cherish  democratic  values  and  that  were  not 
ready  to  forego  the  use  of  force  In  their  own 
foreign  policy.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
victory  had  not  brought  peace,  but  rather 
the  specter  of  Soviet  Communism  threaten- 
ing a  prostrate  Western  Europe.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Cold  War  foiled  the  cherished 
hopes  of  those  who  wanted  to  assure  Ameri- 
ca's security  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Through  the  policy  of  containment  the 
United  States  successfully  resisted  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Europe.  The  doctrine  that 
President  Harry  Truman  proclaimed,  soon 
to  be  associated  with  his  name,  provided 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  which  provided  economic  relief 
to  our  devasted  European  allies.  Finally,  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949 
committed  the  United  States  to  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe. 

We  had  learned  from  our  mistakes  made 
after  the  First  World  War.  We  remained 
fully  Involved  In  the  events  of  the  world  and 
firmly  resisted  Stalin's  efforts  to  undermine 
European  stability.  Idealism  tempered  by  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  play  a  positive  role  in  the  post-war  era. 

THE  WORLD  llf  1986 

The  world  in  1986  is  filled  with  both  peril 
and  promise.  Taking  the  long  view  of  histo- 
ry we  realize  that  this  Is  nothing  new.  It  is. 
however,  more  dangerous  than  the  world  of 
1945.  Ours  is  the  nuclear  age  and  the  haz- 
ards are  unprecedented  and  keenly  felt. 
Thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  fill  the  arse- 
nals of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  much  unease  In  this  coun- 
try and  especially  in  Europe  about  relying 
on  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
maintain  the  peace.  Yet  the  paradox  of  the 
nuclear  age  is  that  Europe  has  experienced 
the  longest  period  of  peace  in  its  history, 
partially  because  of  the  existence  of  such 
weaponry.  Somehow,  the  old  Roman  maxim 
continues  to  apply  In  the  nuclear  age— If 
you  want  peace  prepare  for  war.  Weakness, 
not  strength,  encourages  potential  aggres- 
sors. 

The  postwar  period  has  t)een  an  era  of 
peace— albeit  a  hard  and  bitter  one.  We  are 
involved  In  "a  long  twilight  struggle" 
against  those  forces  that  seek  to  undermine 
and  ultimately  destroy  our  democratic 
order.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  These  are  challenges  that 
we  will  continue  to  face  for  years  to  come 
for  which  there  are  no  easy  alternatives  or 
solutions.  As  Army  Vietnam  veteran  Chad 
Colley  told  me.  a  man  who  had  lost  one  arm 
and  both  legs,  "there  is  nothing  free  about 
freedom". 

APPRBCIATIOIf  or  THE  U.S.  NAVY 

The  Importance  of  the  US  Navy  in  this 
struggle  cannot  be  underestimated.  On  the 
decks  of  this  very  ship  during  Navy  Day 
ceremonies  In  October  1945  President 
Truman  stated  the  enduring  truth  of  the 
United  States  seapower:  "Control  of  our  sea 


approaches  and  of  the  skies  above  them  Is 
still  the  key  to  our  freedom  and  to  our  abili- 
ty to  help  enforce  the  peace  of  the  world. " 

The  sea  has  always  given  man  inexpensive 
transport  and  ease  of  communication  over 
long  distances.  During  the  19th  century 
Britain's  Royal  Navy  assured  the  survival 
and  prosperity  of  that  island  nation.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  the  US 
Navy  fulfills  that  task  not  only  for  our 
country  but  for  the  entire  community  of 
Western  nations. 

Tou  men.  bluejackets  and  officers  alike, 
will  soon  put  to  sea  on  board  this  magnifi- 
cent ship.  You  more  than  most  understand 
the  sacrifices  required  to  uphold  the  free- 
doms we  cherish.  Six  month  separations 
from  loved  ones,  standing  the  mid-watch 
during  the  cold  months  of  winter,  and  dan- 
gerous underway  nighttime  replenishments 
are  but  some  of  the  inevitable  experiences 
that  await  you.  On  the  various  deployments 
that  you  will  soon  make  you  will  practice 
those  skills  that  may  be  put  to  use  in  some 
distant  comer  of  the  globe. 

Yours  is  a  sol>er  task  but  one  to  which  you 
will  bring  professionalism,  intelligence,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.  This  nation  of  ours 
has  put  a  sacred  trust  In  your  care.  Guard  It 
well.  Let  me  also  add  that  this  nation  of 
ours  Is  very  fortunate  to  have  men  such  as 
you.  The  sacrifices  of  sailors  willing  to  go  to 
sea  and  assume  such  heavy  responsibilities 
are  not  well  appreciated  in  our  society.  Even 
less  appreciated  are  the  sacrifices  of  Navy 
wives.  To  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men 
who  go  to  the  sea  in  ships  let  me  also  ex- 
press a  heartfelt  thanks.  Your  support  is 
crucial  to  the  wellbeing  of  these  men  and  to 
our  country  as  a  whole.  I  would  not  be 
wrong  In  saying  that  as  a  group  sailors  In 
this  period  of  violent  peace  have  the  most 
demanding  duty  of  the  four  services.  At  this 
very  moment  there  are  American  warships 
sailing  the  seven  seas.  Far  from  home,  day 
in  and  day  out.  the  men  on  lx>ard  those 
ships  are  helping  to  defend  the  freedoms  of 
our  Western  civilization. 

Your  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri will  do  your  duty  much  the  way 
former  generations  of  sailors  did  theirs  on 
this  same  ship  and  its  three  namesakes.  As 
you  prepare  to  get  under  way  and  sail  the 
seas  to  protect  our  freedoms,  you  will  carry 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  the  great  state  of 
Missouri,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

AMERICAN  FLAG  PRESENTATION 

As  Missouri's  only  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  an  early 
supporter  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  bring 
these  modem  warships  back  to  active  serv- 
ice. I  take  a  special  measure  of  satisfaction 
In  today's  proceedings. 

On  September  the  17th  1928.  at  another 
ceremony  similar  to  this  one  the  town- 
fathers  of  my  home  town  in  Lexington.  Mis- 
souri, dedicated  a  monument  to  the  Pioneer 
Mothers  of  the  West.  A  principal  speaker  on 
that  occasion  was  a  World  War  I  Army  vet- 
eran, Judge  Harry  S  Truman.  At  that  cere- 
mony, my  father,  a  World  War  I  Navy  veter- 
an who  had  served  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri of  that  era,  gave  a  speech  and  present- 
ed an  American  flag  to  be  flown  on  a  flag- 
pole beside  that  Pioneer  Mother  statue. 

Today,  this  son  of  that  World  War  I 
sailor.  In  the  presence  of  the  daughter  of 
that  World  War  I  soldier,  presents  an  Amer- 
ican flag  which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Captain  of  this 
ship. 

Captain  Kaiss,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  this  American  flag  for  the 
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officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  ilfiMourt 
With  it  go  our  hopes  and  prayers  for  all 
who  sail  on  this  great  ship.  (Flag  presented 
to  Captain  Albert  L.  Kalas.  Commanding 
Officer.  U.S.8.  MUsouri.) 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  ACID 
RAIN  CONTROL  BILL,  H.R.  4567 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  4  days 
of  hearings  on  H.R.  4567  were  concluded. 
The  following  is  a  summary,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  sponsored  it  or 
are  considering  cosponsorship.  of  the  princi- 
pal concerns  about  the  bill: 
Summary  op  Some  op  the  Principal  Issues 
OP  Concern  Regarding  H.R.  4567  Identi- 
piED  AT  Subcommittee  Hearings 

SULPUR  dioxide  (SOi*  EMISSIONS  ARE  DOWN 

On  April  22.  1986.  EPA  publUhcd  Ita  "Na- 
tional Air  Quality  and  Emissions  Trends 
Report.  1984"  on  national  progress  "in 
cleaning  up"  major  pollutants  from  1975  to 
1984.  The  report  states  that:  "Ambient 
levels  of  SOi.  which  can  irritate  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  «nd  cause  lung  damage, 
have  decreased  36  percent. "  To  our  knowl- 
edge, all  States,  including  those  heavily  hit 
by  H.R.  4567.  are  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 

STATIONARY  SOURCES— UTILITIES 

Issue:  No  Targeting  of  Acid  Dejmsition 
Area—H.R.  4567  is  a  nationwide  SOi  emis- 
sion reduction  bill.  By  1997,  it,  together 
with  other  State  actions  under  existing  law. 
including  some  already  taken,  is  expected  to 
cause  a  substantial  reduction  (about  10  mil- 
lion tons)  of  SO}  from  1980  levels.  But  H.R. 
4567  will  not  assure  reductions  in  the  so- 
called  'threatened"  or  "actual "  acid  deposi- 
tion areas  In  the  northeast,  Canada  or  in 
Florida. 

The  most  recent  study  by  the  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (March  1986)  defines  (for  pur- 
pose of  analysis  of  "spatial  patterns  and 
temporal  trends")  six  specific  geographical 
regions  of  Eastern  North  America  "estab- 
lished as  contiguous  groups  of  states  and 
provinces"  that  in  the  council's  Judgment 
"have  experienced  similar  temporal  SOi 
emissions  over  the  past  50  years".  Three 
are: 

(Northeastem  U.S.):  Ct..  De.,  Me.,  Md.. 
Ma..  N.H..  N.J..  N.Y..  Pa..  R.I..  Vt. 

(Southeastern  U.S.):  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Oa.. 
Ky..  La..  Ms..  N.C..  S.C.  Tn..  Va..  W.Va. 

(Midwestern  U.S.):  111..  Ind..  Mich..  Mo.. 
Oh. 

(North  central  U.S.):  la..  Mn..  Wi. 

The  result  is  that  "trends  In  environmen- 
tal indices  appear  to  respond  to  trends  In 
sulfur  emission  on  a  regional  basis."  In 
short,  long-range  transport  is  not  "necessar- 
ily unimportant'"  (indeed.  Interregional 
transport  near  the  boundaries  of  the  regions 
"will  be  important"),  but  the  regional  as- 
pects (l.e..  local  regional  sources)  are  more 
Important. 

There  are  no  provisions  in  H.R.  4567 
aimed  at  recognizing  these  trends. 

Issue:  H.R.  4S67  will  cause  Job  Losses— In 
both  phases  of  the  bill,  the  emission  rates 
will  require  a  mixture  of  switching  from 
high  sulfur  coal  to  low  sulfur  coal  or  scrub- 
l>ers.  The  choice  will  be  primarily  In  the 
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hands  of  the  Governors.  Coal  State  Gover- 
nors may  choose  scrubt>er8  over  switching. 
But  non-coal  State  Governors  may  not. 

To  the  extent  coal  switching  occurs,  the 
bill  will  undoubtedly  trigger  early  termina- 
tion of  existing  long-term  20-30  years  coal 
contracts,  using  "force  majeure"  clauses 
which  are  disruptive  and  result  in  job  loss. 
Many  such  contracts  expire  nationally  late 
in  the  next  decade  or  later. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  say  that  H.R. 
4567  will  result  In  displacement  of  atx>ut  130 
million  tons  of  annual  coal  production  with 
the  loss  of  38.000  direct  coal  mining  jobs. 
That  loss  will  be  on  top  of  job  losses  already 
occurring  In  this  industry.  It  will  be  harmful 
economically  to  communities  and  will  have 
a  ripple  effect  on  small  business.  Because  of 
the  historical  nature  of  coal  mining,  miners 
will  not  move  from  the  East  to  the  West  or 
even  to  low  sulfur  mines  In  the  same  State 
(which.  In  the  case  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  are  already  in  trouble  due  to  job 
losses). 

Also,  coal  switching  could  result  In  in- 
creased coal  exports  from  foreign  countries, 
such  as  Columbia  and  South  Africa  which 
now  supply  coal  to  U.S.  That  means  export- 
ing jobs. 

In  a  May  8.  1986  letter  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  United  Mine  Workers  President, 
Mr.  Trumka  said: 

The  UMWA  completely  rejects  the  notion 
that  no  one  is  harmed  If  coal  production  la 
displaced.  Real  harm  will  have  t)een  done  to 
people  who  have  productive  Jobs  today. 
Even  if  you  ch(X)se  to  ignore  these  people, 
however,  and  look  only  at  the  "net"  effect, 
you  still  win  find  that  coal  miners  will 
suffer.  Using  ICF's  projections,  we  calculat- 
ed the  regional  employment  effects  of  H.R. 
4567.  The  net  effect  would  be  the  loss  of 
9.000-14.000  coal  mining  Jobs. 

Issue:  Emission  Rales  of  2.0  and  1.2  lb.  per 
million  Btu— These  rates  may  not  l>e  unrea- 
sonable, except  that  some  States  are  hit 
hard  under  the  2.0  level  while  others  escape 
until  the  1.2  level.  That  is  troublesome  tie- 
cause  later  evidence  could  result  in  Congress 
(under  the  bill)  cancelling  the  second  level 
requirement.  The  States  hit  and  not  hit 
under  the  2.0  level  (using  OTA's  April  9, 
1986  Uble)  are: 

States  hit  by  2.0  reduction  rate 

Percent  of  total 
reduction 

Alabama 10 

Arkansas 9 

Delaware 21 

Georgia M 

IlllnoU 38 

Indiana 44 

Iowa IS 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 48 

Maryland 8 

Massachusetts 18 

Missouri 68 

New  Hampshire ...» ^        SS 

New  Mexico 7 

New  York 1 

Ohio 48 

Pennsylvania 80 

South  Carolina 8 

Tennessee 48 

Virginia I 

Washington „ 10 

West  Virginia 20 

Wisconsin 80 

Wyoming 27 

STATES  NOT  HIT  BY  3.0  REDUCTION  RATE 

Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Connecti- 
cut. Washington.  D.C.,  Florida,  Idaho.  Lou- 
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isUna,  Maine.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  BCIssis- 
sippi.  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont. 

The  reductions  for  Ark.,  De.,  Ma.,  N.  Mex., 
Va..  and  Wyo.  probably  will  not  result  from 
the  bill,  according  to  OTA,  but  from  other 
State  actions  taken  before  1993. 

Many  States  will  be  hit  under  both  phases 
and  utilities  could  be  required  to  take  action 
in  both  which  adds  to  the  cost. 

If  the  program  continues  into  phase  II 
(ie.,  the  1.2  level),  the  following  States  will, 
according  to  OTA.  probably  never  be  hit: 
Az.,  Ca.,  Co.,  Ct.,  D.C..  la..  La.,  Me.,  Nv., 
N J.,  Ok.,  Or.,  R.I.,  Tx.,  Ut.,  and  Wa. 

Issue:  Annual  vs.  Monthly  Emission 
Rates— HM.  4567  establishes  emission  rates 
on  an  average  rather  than  an  annual  basis. 
That  has  the  effect  of  ratcheting  down  the 
emission  rates  so  that  instead  of  voting  for  a 
1.2  statutory  level  you  are  really  voting  for 
a  1.0  level.  Further,  a  monthly  rate  does  not 
provide  for  seasonal  factors,  emergencies,  or 
scheduled  and  non-scheduled  outages  of  nu- 
clear or  hydro  facilities.  Monthly  averages 
may  make  "economic  dispatch"  of  electrici- 
ty (which  is  a  common  utility  practice)  diffi- 
cult to  follow. 

Issue:  Deadlines  of  January  1993  and  Jan- 
uary 1997  do  not  allow  for  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nototry— Congress,  the  utilities,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  embarked  on  a  Clean 
Coal  Technologies  program  which  could 
remove  both  SOi  and  NO,.  Fed  believe  that 
the  program  will  yield  benefits  until  the  mid 
1990's.  Commercialization  probably  will  not 
be  available  before  1993  and  maybe  not  in 
time  to  meet  the  1997  deadline.  The  bill  ig- 
nores that  program.  The  bill  will  divert  util- 
ity money  away  from  this  program  and  pos- 
sibly contribute  to  its  delay  or,  even  worse, 
demise. 

Issue:  Inadequate  time  to  Prepare  and  Ap- 
prove State  Plans,  No  Public  Participation 
Required  at  any  Level— The  bill  requires  all 
the  States  to  submit  plans  to  EPA  to  imple- 
ment emission  rates  within  18  months  after 
enactment.  EPA  then  has  six  months  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  aU  such  plans.  No  guid- 
ance is  provided  to  the  States  as  to  what  are 
approvable  plans.  There  is  no  public  partici- 
pation. The  bill  is  silent  on  the  process  for 
approval. 

Issue:  Failure  of  States  or  EPA  to  Meet 
Plan  Deadlines  Triggers  Costly  Default- 
Under  the  bill,  if  a  State  fails  to  submit  a 
plan  on  time  (ie.,  within  18  months  after 
enactment),  or  if  EPA  fails  to  approve  a 
plan  on  time  (ie.,  within  24  months  after 
enactment).— and  either  possibility  is  very 
real— then  the  bill  specifies  a  default  provi- 
sion. The  default  eliminates  the  Statewide 
bubble  and  requires  "each  fossil  fuel  fired 
electric  utility  steam  generating  unit  in  the 
State  shall  comply"  with  the  monthly  emis- 
sions rate  specified  as  follows: 
The  reductions  for  Ark..  De..  Ma..  N.  Mex.. 


MrtMl 

t$ltaUim 

Efflissian 
rate 

Srihr  daa* 

tm.  1, 1993 - 

2.0 

Srihi  (fodde 

Jai.  1. 1997 

12 

Jai.  1. 1997 „.. 

.6 

/Mne*  No  Limitation  on  Rates  of  Residen- 
tial, Industrial,  or  Commercial  Customers— 
The  biU  does  not  limit  rate  increases  for  any 
class  of  rate-payers.  The  rate  impact  on  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  customers  has  not 
been  established.  Rates  of  more  than  10  per- 
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cent  are  likely  in  many  utility  service  areas 
for  even  residential  customers. 

Issue:  A  Tedinology  To  Control  NO,  by 
1997  Does  Not  Exist— EEI  has  raised  valid 
questions  for  some  pre-NSPS  utility  boilers 
whether  the  technology  wUl  be  available  in 
1997  for  utilities  to  meet  on  a  Statewide 
bubble  basis  a  0.6  Ib/MBtu  average  monthly 
emission  limitation.  These  have  not  been 
witnesses  to  discuss  this  technology  and  its 
status.  If  default  occurs,  they  could  not  do 
so  on  a  unit-by-unlt  basis.  Costs  for  NO. 
controls  have  not  been  estimated. 

Issue-  Interest  Subsidy  Probably  Not 
Workable  and  Inadequate  in  Any  Event— 
The  bill  provides  that  fees  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize interest  on  debt  for  purchased  and  in- 
stalled technology  if  residential  rates  in- 
crease over  10%  due  solely  to  installation 
and  purchase  of  technology  O&M  costs 
cannot  be  considered  or  subsidized.  The  in- 
crease from  debt  alone  will  not  result  in 
utilities  being  eligible.  Thus,  the  subsidy  is 
illusory. 

Issue:  No  Provision  for  Mid-Course  Correc- 
tion—The  bill  calls  for  EPA  study  by  June 
1993  of  achievements  under  Phase  I  and 
allows  six  months  for  Congress  to  pass  new 
law  to  specify  that  Phase  II  "not  take 
effect."  EPA  and  States  have  no  authority 
to  make  corrections,  as  recommended  by  the 
SUtes. 

STATIONARY  SOTTRCES— WOH-DTILITy 
INDUSTRIES 

Issue-  Bill  Expands  Universe  of  Controls 
to  Existing  Industrial  Boilers— H.R.  4567  re- 
quires new  regulatory  controls  to  a  vast 
array  of  industries  to  limit  by  1997  SOi 
emissions  to  a  average  monthly  rate  of  1.2 
Ibs/mBtu  of  beat  input  and  NO,  at  0.6  lbs/ 
mBtu  of  heat  input.  Can  industry  meet 
these  limits?  The  hearing  records  leave  seri- 
ous doubts.  Some  types  of  industrial  facili- 
ties facing  these  controls  (some  of  which  are 
found  in  every  State)  are: 

Natural  gas  processing  plants.  Refineries, 
Chemical  plants.  Metal  rolling  and  finishing 
plants.  Glass  making  plants.  Hazardous 
waste  incinerators.  Cement  plants.  Inciner- 
ators, Flour  mills.  Gas  turbines.  Paper 
making.  Facilities  producing  ethanol  from 
grain  or  methanol  from  biomass.  Offshore 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production  fa- 
cilities. Enhanced  oil  recovery  steam  genera- 
tion facilities.  Cokers.  calciners  and  drying 
plants.  Metal  ore  smelting,  refining  or  proc- 
essing plants.  Thermal  drying  units  for  coal 
processing.  Biomass  industrial  boilers. 

Issue:  Industrial  Process  Emission  Re- 
quirement is  Vague— The  bill  requires  EPA 
to  identify  total  statewide  potential  reduc- 
tions of  SOi  and  NOx  industrial  process 
emissions  that  are  "economically  and  tech- 
nically achievable"  by  the  end  of  1996  and 
requires  States  to  submit  plans  by  1994  to 
control  those  emissions.  The  bill  provides  no 
guidance  to  EPA.  One  witness  asked  "is  this 
an  affordability  test."  No  one  knows.  The 
cost  has  not  been  estimated  or  the  effect  on 
competition  from  foreign  sources. 

STATIONARY  SOURCES— SIOXTERS 

Issue-  Bill  Tightens  Exceptions  in  Law  for 
Smelters— H.R.  4567  tightens  present  Clean 
Air  Act  exceptions  requiring  smelters  to  be 
in  compliance  with  emissions  requirements 
by  January  1988  or  shutdown.  There  are  at 
least  two  smelters  in  Arizona  that  would  be 
affected.  EPA  issued  a  proposed  decision 
last  month  on  one  and  the  State  is  consider- 
ing the  other.  There  were  no  witnesses  from 
the  affected  industry  regarding  these  provi- 
sions. We  do  not  know  their  impact  or  need. 
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Testimony  shows  that  automotive  emis- 
sions have  been  reduced  by  96  percent  for 
hydrocarbons  (HO  and  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  and  76  percent  for  NOx.  Since  1981, 
there  have  been  strict  controls  for  automo- 
biles. Present  EPA  reguJations  also  control 
truck  emissions.  H.R.  4567  seeks  to  tighten 
even  more  mobile  source  standards  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  vehicles. 

Issue:  Bill  Imposes  Part,  But  Not  All,  of 
California  Standards  on  Passenger  Cart— 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  California  can 
impose  a  stricter  standard  for  NOx  emis- 
sions from  passenger  cars  of  0.7  grains  per 
mile  (gpm)  beginning  with  model  year  1989 
which  will  reduce  NOx  emissions  by  0.3  mil- 
lion tons  in  1997.  The  Federal  NOx  standard 
is  1.0  gpm.  Under  this  standard.  NOx  emis- 
sions from  passenger  cars  will  be  reduced  by 
0.5  million  tons  between  1995  and  1997. 
Chrysler  and  Ford  testified  that  California 
has  a  higher  CO  standard  of  0.7  gpm.  (The 
Federal  standard  is  3.4  gpm.)  Chrysler  said: 
"Meeting  0.7  NOx  with  the  Federal  3.4  CO 
standard  has  never  been  done,  and  repre- 
sents a  difficult  technical  challenge,  requir- 
ing both  higher  precious  metal  loadings  and 
more  expensive  engine  control  systems.  If 
0.7  NOx  is  really  needed,  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  adopting  the  cur- 
rent California  CO  standard." 

Issue:  The  Precious  Metals  in  Rhodium 
and  It  Comes  Solely  From  Russia  and  South 
Africa— One  of  the  precious  metals  used  in 
3-way  catalysts  is  rhodium.  The  only  signifi- 
cant sources  of  this  metai,  which  is  a  by- 
product of  platinum,  are  Russia  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  said  that  rhodium  "reserves" 
(i.e.,  underground)  is  about  72  million  troy 
ounces  with  68  million  troy  oz.  in  South 
Africa.  Technology  to  recycle  the  metal  has 
not  been  developed.  The  U.S.  auto  industry 
accounts  for  50%  of  the  rhodium  demand. 
European  countries  that  do  not  have  stand- 
ards nearly  as  stringent  as  the  U.S.  stand- 
ards are  moving  to  tighten  them  and  will  be 
requiring  rhodium.  This  will  increase  the 
price,  which  is  already  high  (i.e.,). 

Iss-ue:  Bill  Sets  New  Unattainable  Heavy 
Duty  Gas-Powered  Truck  Standard  for 
Model  Year  1988— H.R.  4567  adds  to  present 
standards  a  new  1.7  grams  per  break  horse- 
power-hour (g/bhp-hr)  for  heavy-duty  gaso- 
line-powered trucks  for  model  year  1988 
which  begins  in  September  1987.  EPA's 
standard  for  these  trucks  is  6.0  g/bhp-hr  for 
MY  1988  and  5.0  g/bhp-hr  for  MY  1991. 
The  technology  to  achieve  a  more  stringent 
standard  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  on  March 
15,  1985,  EPA,  in  discussing  the  6.0  and  5.0 
standards,  said  "most  engines  could  not 
comply  with  a  4.0  g/bhp-hr  standard"  for 
MY  1990  "without  incurring  excessive  costs 
Euid  unreasonable  fuel  economy  penalties." 
EPA  noted  that  a  4.0  standard  would  force  a 
3-way  catalyst  for  these  trucks  and  said: 

"The  cost  of  adding  three-way-catalyst 
systems  to  gasoline-fueled  heavy-duty  en- 
gines would  dramatically  alter  this  balance, 
with  the  possible  effect  of  forcing  at  least 
some  gasoline-fueled  engines  out  of  the 
heavy-duty  market.  Yet  the  additional  re- 
ductions in  NOx  emissions  would  be  insig- 
nificant, and  the  gasoline-fueled  engines 
sales  lost  would  be  gained  by  diesel  models 
that  would  be  permitted  higher  NOx  emis- 
sion levels.  Thus,  the  benefits  of  the  NOx 
reductions  attributable  to  such  control  of 
gasoline-fueled  engines,  already  slight, 
would  tend  to  be  eliminated.  Therefore, 
EPA  is  promulgating  common  NOx  stand- 
ards for  both  engine  types." 


EPA  also  objected  to  setting  different 
NOx  standards  for  gasoline-fueled  and 
dleael-fueled  heavy-duty  engines,  saying  this 
is  "not  appropriate." 

Issue:  BiU  Adopts  Other  EPA-Issued  Stand- 
ards With  Changes— The  bill  purports  to 
merely  restate  present  EPA  standards  for 
trucks.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  bill  dif- 
fers from  the  EPA  standards  at  a  time  when 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  are  cer- 
tifying or  getting  ready  to  certify  their  vehi- 
cles. It  will  cause  an  entire  new  rulemaking, 
creating  uncertainties  for  the  Industry.  One 
must  ask:  "If  the  EPA  regulations  'ain't 
broke,"  why  fix-em"?  The  witness  for  the 
Automobile  Importers  of  America,  Inc.,  said: 

"Added  to  the  uncertainty  associated  with 
this  bill  are  the  proposed  emission  stand- 
ards in  S.  2203,  which  are  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  meet  under  any  circumstances,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  time  frame  provided  in  that 
bill.  The  double  impact  of  H.R.  4567  and  S. 
2203  could  lead  to  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  vehicle  manufacturers." 

Issue:  Bill  Tells  EPA  to  Issue  Regulations 
on  Stage  II  or  On-Board  Controls— EPA  is 
currently  examining  the  issue  of  the  health 
effects  of  vapor  emissions  in  refueling  vehi- 
cles, including  the  issue  of  volatility  of  gaso- 
line. It  is  a  complex  and  difficult  issue,  as 
discussed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  a  December  1985  report. 

Despite  the  complexity.  H.R.  4567  tells 
EPA  to  issue  "nationwide"  regulations  six 
months  after  enactment  requiring  EPA  to 
adopt  a  so-called  "Stage  II"  refueling  pro- 
gram at  the  gasoline  pump  or  require  on- 
board controls  in  "motor  vehicles"  manufac- 
tured in  MY  1989.  Either  requirement  may 
or  may  not  be  necessary  and  this  provision 
ignores  the  numerous  technical  and  safety 
issues,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  volatility  of 
gasoline.  EPA  has  the  authority  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  It  is  doing  it.  EPA  does 
not  need  this  directive  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  acid  rain  controls. 

(Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  Congressmen 
Luken  and  Madigan.) 


AMERICAN  SAMOA'S  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  DELIVERS  SPEECH 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  SAN 
DIEGO 


HON.  FOFO  I.F.  SUNIA 

OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
Ul  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
review  the  speech  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  American  Samoa,  the  Honorable  Leulu- 
moega  Su'esu'e  Lutu,  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Diego  on  Monday,  Febniary  3, 
1966,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  (Constitution.  In  his 
address,  the  Attorney  General  reviews  the 
legal  status  and  history  of  American  Samoa 
and  touches  on  two  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitutton  that  will,  he  believes,  bring  great- 
er fairness  to  the  people  of  American  Sanrwa. 
the  right  to  vote  for  electors  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  its  Member  of  Congress. 

Herewith  are  Mr.  Lutu's  remarks: 
Speech  op  LKtatmoEOA  Su'esu'e  Lutu 

At  the  request  of  my  Governor  and  Con- 
gressman. I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  and 
high  honor  to  represent  the  Government 
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and  people  of  American  Samoa,  the  only 
soil  under  United  States  sovereignty  South 
of  the  Equator.  Lying  4,150  miles  southwest 
of  San  Francisco,  my  territory  has  an  area 
of  seventy-seven  square  miles.  We  have 
seven  principal  islands,  of  which  six  are  In- 
habited, and  have  a  population  of  35,300. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  July  1984. 

In  February  1900  the  United  States  re- 
ceived all  rights  and  claims  over  the  Eastern 
Islands  of  Samoa.  Treaty  of  Berlin,  2nd  De- 
cember 1899,  United  States-Germany- 
United  Kingdom,  31  Stat.  1878  (1900).  In 
April  1900  the  Chiefs  of  Tutuila  and  Aunu'u 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  sovereignty 
of  those  Islands.  In  July  1904  the  King  of 
Manu'a  did  likewise  for  his  Islands.  Ever 
since,  American  Samoa  has  been  an  unorga- 
nized, unincorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States.  As  it  does  not  have  an  organ- 
ic act.  it  is  unorganized;  as  the  corpus  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  does  not  apply 
to  American  Samoa.  It  is  unincorporated. 

In  American  Samoa,  as  In  all  unorganized 
territories  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
has  the  entire  dominion  and  all  sovereignty: 
It  can  exercise  full  legislative  power,  as  It 
determines.  Simms  v.  Simms.  175  U.S.  162, 
168  (1899).  Congress  has  the  "power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory"  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  U.S.  Const,  art.  IV,  Sec.  3,  CI.  2. 
For  American  Samoa,  Congress  wished  to 
delegate  some  of  its  functions  to  the  local 
legislature,  the  Fono.  and  to  another  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  exec- 
utive. 48  U.S.C.  Sec.  1661  (c)  (1952  &  Supp. 
1985).  Those  functions  now  vest  In  these  en- 
tities except  as  Congress  may  further  limit. 
Bimms  v.  United  States,  194  U.S.  486,  491 
(1904):  Walker  v.  New  Mexico  ii  8.P.R.  Co.. 
165U.S.  593.  604(1897). 

The  President  has  further  delegated  his 
authority  from  Congress.  Until  July  1951 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  administered 
American  Samoa  on  t>ehalf  of  the  President. 
Since  that  date  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or has  done  so.  However,  in  December  1983 
Congress  returned  to  Itself  the  power  to 
amend  or  modify  the  revised  Constitution  of 
American  Samoa  of  1967.  Act  of  8th  Dec. 
1983,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-213,  Sec.  12.  97  SUt. 
1462  (1983).  48  U.6.C.  Sec.  1661  (a)  (Supp. 
1986). 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  first  ac- 
quired sovereignty  over  American  Samoa  in 
1900.  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  land- 
mark Insular  cases.  In  these  cases,  the  Court 
recognized  that  the  acquisition  and  govern- 
ment of  outlying  foreign  territories  Involve 
unique  sovereign  powers  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  must  take  into  account 
"differences  of  race,  habits,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms." Downes  v.  Bidwell,  182  U.S.  244,  283 
(1901).  Although  the  insular  cases  have 
been  subject  to  subsequent  interpretation, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  continued  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
rigidly  applied  in  the  case  of  unincorporated 
territories,  such  as  American  Samoa,  which 
have  "wholly  dissimilar  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions from  the  continental  United  States." 
Reld  v.  Court.  3  54  U.S.  1. 13  (1967). 

Consistent  with  the  need  to  respect  the 
traditions  and  institutions  of  unincorporat- 
ed territories,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  protect  and  preserve  the  native 
customs  of  American  Samoa,  including  the 
land  tenure  system  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  Samoan  culture.  In  the  instruments 
through  which  it  obtained  sovereignty  over 
American  Samoa,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  "respect  and  protect  the  individual  rights 
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of  all  people  *  *  *  to  their  lands  and  other 
property.  Cession  of  TutuUa  and  Aunuu. 
April  17.  1900.  The  United  SUtes  also  prom- 
ised "That  the  rights  of  the  chiefs  In  each 
village  and  of  all  people  concerning  their 
property  according  to  their  custom  shall  be 
recognised."  Cessation  af  Manu'a  Islands, 
July  14,  1904. 

The  responsibility  for  adapting  U.S,  con- 
stitutional principles  to  American  Samoan 
society  was  initially  vested  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  was  transferred  to  the  Interi- 
or Department  in  1951.  Both  departmenta 
have  followed  basic  constitutional  principles 
by  fostering  democratic  self-government 
and  by  creating  local  governmental  institu- 
tions which  can  apply  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  harmony  with  local  condi- 
tions. 

In  1931,  the  naval  governor  of  American 
Samoa  promulgated  a  bill  of  rights,  and 
similar  rights  were  Incorporated  in  the  Ini- 
tial Constitution  of  American  Samoa  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
1960.  The  current  revised  Constitution  of 
American  Samoa  provides  fundamental 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  petition;  as  well  as  pro- 
tection against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  and  against  deprivation  of  life,  llt>- 
erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  territorial  constitution  also  preacritw* 
the  rights  of  an  accused,  limits  the  quarter- 
ing of  militia,  bars  involuntary  servitude 
and  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  prohibita 
bills  of  attainder,  ex  past  facto  laws,  or  the 
impairment  of  contracts.  Revised  Constitu- 
tion of  American  Samoa,  art.  I,  sec.  1,  2,  6,  6, 
7,  8,  9, 10, 13. 

In  addition,  our  Constitution  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  traditional  Samoan  cul- 
ture. It  establishes  an  express  policy  of  pro- 
tecting native  Samoans  against  alienation  of 
their  lands  and  destruction  of  the  Samoan 
way  of  life  and  language,  The  constitution 
also  authorizes  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  lands,  customs,  culture,  and 
traditional  family  organization  of  native  Sa- 
moans. Id.,  art.  I,  sec.  3. 

The  constitution  vests  the  power  to  make 
laws  In  the  territorial  legislature,  which  was 
first  established  by  the  naval  administration 
In  1948.  The  legislature,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
flects a  balance  between  representative  de- 
mocracy and  traditional  Samoan  culture. 
Members  of  the  lower  House  are  chosen  by 
popular  election,  and  Meml>era  of  the 
Senate  are  selected  In  accordance  with 
Samoan  custom.  Id.  art,  III,  sec.  4. 

Constitutional  democracy  in  American 
Samoa  was  further  strengthen  in  1978  by  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  popularly  elect- 
ed Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  His- 
torically, these  officials  were  appointed  by 
the  Navy  and  Interior  DepartmenU.  The 
amendment  providing  for  popular  election 
was  adopted  In  response  to  a  referendum  In 
which  the  voters  of  American  Samoa  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  elect  their  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  the  judicial  field,  the  High  Court  of 
American  Samoa  has  a  long  tradition  of  In- 
dependence and  integrity.  The  Court  is 
highly  respected  by  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  as  a  guarantor  of  their  rights  and  as 
a  protector  of  their  heritage.  In  addition  to 
Its  repsonslblllty  to  hear  normal  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  the  High  Court  has  juris- 
diction over  the  most  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant issues  in  Samoan  custom— the  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  regarding  chiefly  titles  and 
rights  in  native  lands. 
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The  High  Court  is  particularly  well  suited 
to  apply  the  UJS.  Constitution  in  a  manner 
which  takes  Into  account  local  conditions. 
The  Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  as- 
sociate justices  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  addition  to  the  full-time 
justices,  the  Secretary  frequently  designates 
Federal  and  State  court  judges  as  acting  as- 
sociate justices  of  the  High  Court.  The 
Court  also  includes  associate  judges,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  are  typi- 
cally chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  senior 
traditional  Samoan  Chiefs.  These  associate 
judges  help  the  Court  understand  local  con- 
ditions and  customs. 

The  High  Court  regularly  hears  cases  In- 
volving interpretation  and  application  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  A  leading  example  is 
the  case  of  Craddick  v.  Territorial  Registrar. 
No.  61-78  (H.C.L.T.  1979);  No.  10-79 
(H.C.A.D.  1980).  where  the  High  Court  con- 
sidered the  constitutionality  of  the  statuto- 
ry restrictions  on  alienation  of  native 
Samoan  land.  Consistent  with  prior  deci- 
sions of  the  High  Court,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Federal  constitutional  guarantees  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection  extend  to 
American  Samoa.  After  considering  the  his- 
tory and  purpose  of  the  native  land  system 
and  the  strong  governmental  interest  in  pre- 
serving Samoan  culture,  the  Court  conclud- 
ed that  the  restrictions  on  alienation  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  safeguards  which 
do  not  violate  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

The  leading  Federal  court  case  applying 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  American  Samoa  is 
King  V.  Andrus,  452  F.  Supp.  11  (D.D.C. 
1977)  where  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  that  the  right  to 
jury  trial  applies  to  criminal  prosecutions  in 
the  territory.  This  constitutional  decision 
was  reached  after  an  extensive  trial  in 
which  local  conditions  were  examined  in 
depth.  In  the  King  case,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals emphasized  the  need  for  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  constitutional  issue: 

"The  importance  of  the  constitutional 
right  at  stake  makes  it  essential  that  a  deci- 
sion in  this  case  rest  on  a  solid  understand- 
ing of  the  present  legal  and  cultural  devel- 
opment of  American  Samoa.  That  under- 
standing cannot  be  based  on  unsubstantiat- 
ed opinion:  it  must  be  based  on  facts."  King 
v.  Morton.  520  F.  2d  1140,  1147  (D.C.  Cir. 
1975). 

The  King  case  establishes  that  the  U.S. 
district  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  to 
resolve  genuine  Federal  constitutional 
issues  arising  in  American  Samoa.  In  view  of 
the  need  to  consider  the  relevant  facts  in 
depth,  the  American  Samoa  Government 
believes  that  Federal  judicial  consideration 
of  such  issued  should  be  through  the  exist- 
ing trial-level  jurisdiction  invoked  in  King. 
We  do  not  support  the  creation  of  Federal 
appellate  jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  of 
our  courts.  Unlike  the  careful  trial  in  the 
King  case.  Federal  appellate  review  would 
require  the  Federal  courts  to  assess  local 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  a  cold  legal 
record. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Samoa  Gov- 
ernment supports  legislation  to  establish  ex- 
clusive venue  for  Federal  actions  arising  out 
of  American  Samoa  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Hawaii.  Proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish such  exclusive  venue  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Territories  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  help  assure  that  local  conditions  and 
traditions  in  American  Samoa  are  under- 
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stood  and  honored  by  the  Federal  courts. 
The  District  Court  for  Hawaii  is  familiar 
with  the  legal  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  some  Federal  judges 
from  Hawaii  have  gained  direct  experience 
In  American  Samoa  by  serving  as  temporary 
justices  of  our  High  Court. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution can  and  should  be  interpreted  and 
applied  by  our  local  courts,  which  have  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  local  conditions. 
This  local  judicial  responsibility  is  consist- 
ent with  the  historical  Federal  policy  of  de- 
veloping territorial  institutions  which  are 
capable  of  providing  democratic  government 
and  protecting  constitutional  rights.  If  the 
institutions  of  our  territorial  government 
are  to  continue  gaining  strength  and  viabili- 
ty, they  must  be  allowed  to  function  with- 
out unnecessary  outside  intrusion. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hodel  has  elo- 
quently expressed  the  basic  policy  of  non-in- 
terference with  out  government  in  rejecting 
the  request  by  a  disappointed  litigant  for 
secretarial  intervention  in  a  decision  by  the 
High  Court. 
As  the  Secretary  stated: 
"When  it  accepted  the  deeds  of  cession 
and  gained  sovereignty  over  the  islands  of 
American  Samoa,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  promote  peace  and  welfare,  to  establish  a 
good  and  sound  government,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  property  of  the  people. 
To  this  end.  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  policy  of  fostering  greater  self 
government  and  self-sufficiency  without  dis- 
turbing the  traditional  Samoan  cultural 
values.  This  requires  a  measure  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government  and  governmental 
acts,  including  actions  of  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches  of  the  Ameri- 
can Samoa  Government."  Letter  to  Wilford 
W.  Kirton.  Esq.,  June  7,  1985. 

There  constitutional  issues  now  concern 
the  peoples  of  the  territories.  First,  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  supposed  to  be 
guaranteed  for  all  Americans.  Yet  all  Ameri- 
cans are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  them.  By 
virtue  of  where  under  The  United  States 
flag  they  choose  to  reside,  some  Americans 
have  been  disenfranchised.  That  is  why  in 
the  Congress  my  Congressman  and  187 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  23  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  should  appoint  electors  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  the  four 
territories  would  have  three  electors.  They 
would  apportion  the  three  votes  according 
to  that  percentage  which  each  territory's 
population  would  bear  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  four  territories.  This  would  be 
the  same  type  of  legislation  as  the  23rd 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  gave  three  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  which  went  into  effect  in 
1961  for  every  Presidential  election  begin- 
ning in  1964. 

This  is  a  fair  and  necessary  amendment. 
Under  our  laws  no  American  should  be  pe- 
nalized because  of  where  on  American  soU 
he  or  she  chooses  to  live.  Please  inquire  of 
the  Member  of  Congress  from  the  district  in 
which  you  are  registered  to  vote  as  to 
whether  he  or  she  supports  House  Joint 
Resolution  23. 

Second,  under  the  American  Samoa  Con- 
stitution the  Fono  and  Governor  have  the 
authority  to  conduct  all  day-to-day  affairs 
of  the  Territory.  While  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior  maintains  offices  In  American 
Samoa,  it  does  not  interfere  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  islands.  As  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Donald 
Paul  Hodel,  wrote  this  past  June,  "when  it 
accepted  the  •  •  •  cession  and  gained  sover- 
eignty over  the  islands  of  American  Samoa, 
the  United  SUtes  agreed  •  •  •  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  people.  To 
this  end.  the  United  States  has  maintained 
a  policy  of  fostering  greater  self-government 
and  self-sufficiency  without  disturbing  the 
traditional  Samoan  cultural  values."  So, 
while  Congress  has  granted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  broad  powers  in  connection 
with  his  administration  of  American  Samoa, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  to  interfere  in  the  governance  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  particularly  where  it  would  im- 
plicate FA'A  Samoa,  the  Samoan  way  of 
life.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  United 
States  Government  maintain  this  protection 
of  American  Samoan  traditions  and  culture. 
Third,  as  you  linow,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  American  Samoa,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  P>uerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  nearly  all  the  privileges 
that  other  members  enjoy.  These  five  mem- 
bers may  vote  in  House  committees,  propose 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  chair 
House  conmiittees,  sponsor  and  cosponsor 
all  bills  and  resolutions,  conduct  party  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  even  call 
for  a  vote  of  the  other  435  members  on  a 
bill  or  resolution,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
right,  except  in  party  caucus,  to  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  citizens  and  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  its  ter- 
ritories earnestly  hope  that,  as  the  national 
approaches  the  100th  Congress,  leading  ju- 
rists, attorneys,  legislators  and  scholars  will 
advocate  full  voting  rights  for  all. 
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HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAUFORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  cot- 
leagues  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  corK:emlng  the  Armenian  gerux^de 
resolution: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  30, 1986] 
Angoish  akd  Policy 

The  anguish  of  Armenians  regarding  the 
violence  that  beset  their  people  of  World 
War  I  is  widely  shared,  remembered  by  all 
civilized  people  as  an  awful  example  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order.  So  the  indigna- 
tion expressed  so  emotionally  by  Gov. 
George  Deukmejian.  the  son  of  Armenian 
immigrants,  on  the  anniversary  of  those 
events,  is  understandable  and  heard  with 
widespread  sympathy. 

But  his  call,  and  the  call  of  many  within 
the  Armenian  community,  to  support  con- 
gressional action  to  designate  April  24  as 
Martyrs  Day.  commemorating  what  they 
regard  as  the  "genocide"  of  the  Armenians, 
does  not  enjoy  universal  support  for  good 
reason. 

Those  seeking  that  designation  see  it  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  force  the  government 
of  modem-day  Turkey  to  acknowledge  what 
the  governor  calls  the  "historical  truth." 
That  is  not  fair.  Whatever  happened  in  An- 
atolia in  those  atrocity-filled  years  came 


under  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  before  the 
revolution  of  Ataturk  created  the  modem 
state  of  Turkey.  Furthermore,  there  re- 
mains a  debate  among  scholars  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  atrocities  committed 
against  Armenians,  but  not  only  against  Ar- 
menians, as  Ottomans  warred  with  invading 
Russia.  Some  clarity  may  come  from  the  in- 
dications that  long  secret  archives  In  Istan- 
bul may  be  opened  to  scholars. 

The  pressure  for  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion has  also  t>een  resisted  l>ecause  so  many 
calling  for  it.  Including  the  govemor.  have 
not  matched  the  fervor  of  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Turks  with  a  denunciation  of  the 
Armenian  terrorism  that  still.  70  years  after 
those  dreadful  events,  preys  on  Turkish  na- 
tionals, including  diplomats  faithfully  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities. 

Turkey  is  a  strategically  important 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  is  slowly 
retuming  to  full  democracy.  It  is  madden- 
ingly stubborn  on  some  issues,  including  its 
indefensible  occupation  of  almost  half  of 
Cyprus  and  its  sometimes  bellicose  actions 
toward  Greece  In  the  Aegean.  But  neither 
those  actions  nor  the  outrages  of  the  Otto- 
man past  can  justify  congressional  action 
that  is  but  a  thinly  veiled  attack  on  a  faith- 
ful and  effective  ally. 

This  editorial  shocked  mt  only  the  Armeni- 
an community,  but  many  others  as  well.  Many 
Armenians  in  southern  California  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  country  rallied  behind 
the  cause.  The  Tirnes  was  inundated  with  let- 
ters, including  mine,  which  expressed  the 
anger  of  Armenians  and  others  for  the  postion 
whKh  the  Times  had  chosen.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  my  letter  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Times: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  8,  1986] 
AncuisH  AND  Policy  Over  Martyrs  Day 

Rksolution 
I  am  writing  In  response  to  your  editorial 
(April  30);  "Anguish  and  Policy,"  concemlng 
the  Armenian  genocide  resolution.  As  the 
author  of  the  resolution  and  one  of  its 
strongest  proixtnents  in  Congess.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  clarify  the  record  and  clear  up  the 
misconceptions  that  the  editorial  further 
perpetuates. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misconception  is 
that  the  purpose  of  our  efforts  to  get  this 
resolution  passed  is  to  denigrate  Turkey. 
Your  editorial  sUtes  that  "those  seeking 
designation  [of  Martyrs  Day]  see  it  as  a  part 
of  a  campaign  to  force  the  government  of 
modem-day  Turkey  to  acknowledge  what 
[Gov.  George  Deukmejian]  calls  the  histor- 
ical truth'"  and  that  the  "resolution  is  a 
thinly  veiled  attack  on  a  faithful  and  effec- 
tive ally." 

This  resolution  does  not  force  Turkey  to 
do  anything  nor  does  it  accuse  Turkey. 
Rather  it  Is  a  simple  commemorative  resolu- 
tion, which  observes  April  24  and  commemo- 
rates the  killing  of  1.5  mlllilon  Armenians 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  1915-1923., 

To  truly  understand  the  efforts  by  the  Ar- 
menian community  to  get  this  resolution 
passed,  one  needs  to  understand  why  the 
resolution  was  Introduced  In  1983.  In  Augtist 
1982,  the  State  Department  published  In  Its 
monthly  Bulletin  an  article  regarding  ter- 
rorism. The  article  made  reference  to  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  Included  a  footnote, 
which  sUted  that  the  facU  surrounding  the 
genocide  were  ambiguous.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Armenian  community  found  this  to  be 
an  affront.  If  not  an  Insult. 

How  was  it  that  up  until  this  time  there 
had  never  been  any  questions  as  to  what 
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was  U.S.  policy  on  the  Armenian  genocide? 
Presidents,  Congress  and  the  United  Na- 
tions have  readily  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed the  genocide.  Congress  chartered  the 
Near  East  Relief  organization,  which  con- 
tributed about  $113  million  to  aid  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  survivors  from  1915  to  1930. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  had 
resolutions  confirming  the  genocide  as  well. 
In  1920,  Senate  Resolution  359  stated  that 
"the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  clear- 
ly established  the  truth  of  the  reported 
massacres  and  other  atrocities  from  which 
the  Armenian  people  have  suffered." 

Some  55  years  later,  the  House  passed 
Resolution  148,  which  olMerved  April  24  of 
that  year  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for  all 
the  victims  of  genocide,  "especially  those  of 
Armenian  ancestry  who  succumbed  to  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in  1915.  .  .  ."  And  In 
1979.  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  issued  a  report  that  men- 
tioned "passing  to  the  modem  era.  one  may 
note  the  existence  of  relatively  full  docu- 
mentation dealing  with  the  massacres  of  Ar- 
menians." 

The  genocide  Is  an  Important  chapter  In 
the  history  of  the  Armenian  people.  It  was 
an  era  when  the  Armenian  people  were 
almost  destroyed.  Today  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  throughout  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  world,  people  of  Armenian  descent  have 
contributed  greatly  to  their  communities.  I 
feel  that  it  Is  only  appropriate  that  we  seek 
to  commemorate  this  tragedy,  not  only  for 
Armenians,  but  for  mankind. 

Tony  Coelho, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Cowardice  is  the  word  I  use  to  describe 
the  past  and  present  Turkish  government 
for  not  admitting  their  most  heinous  crime 
of  the  20th-century:  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide. 

Ignorant  is  the  word  I  used  to  descrH>e  the 
edltorlali  writer  responsible  for  writing  the 
slanderous  'Anguish  and  Policy  "  editorial. 
Oayanb  Markarian. 

La  Canada. 

In  your  editorial  you  wrote  "neither  the 
actions  nor  the  outrages  of  the  Ottoman 
past  can  Justify  congressional  action."  Justi- 
fy the  atrocities?  I  myself  experienced  the 
cruelty  during  my  teen  years. 

I  am  now  82  years  old.  I  have  lived  and 
felt  on  my  own  skin  the  kind  of  pain  many 
people  suffered.  I  witnessed  many  girls  my 
own  age  sexually  abused,  raped,  then 
thrown  to  their  death. 

I  owe  my  life  to  the  American  missionaries 
who  kept  me  and  many  like  myself  alive. 
They  gave  us  food  and  comfort  and  the  only 
thing  they  wanted  in  return  was  a  smile. 
Your  blood  is  no  match  compared  to  those 
l>eautiful  people. 

Is  It  so  much  to  ask  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  admit  with  dignity  and  in  a  civil- 
ized manner  the  Ottoman  Empire's  wrong- 
doing? This  In  itself  would  satisfy  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Armenian  people. 

There  is  no  doubt,  if  you  would  permit  me 
In  saying.  In  your  mind  as  well  as  theirs  that 
the  genocide  actually  happened,  as  it  did  to 
6  million  Jewish  people.  In  my  opinion,  ad- 
mittance brings  respect  and  follows  with 
forgiveness.  It  would  truly  open  new  aven- 
uses  such  as  friendship. 

YnRAKSI  Araxiliaii, 

Lot  AnoeUs. 

Your  editorial  does  a  grave  disservice,  not 
only  to  the  American-Armenian  community. 
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but  to  all  peoples  who  have  been  victim*  of 
genocide. 

You  argue  that  It  Is  "not  fair"  to  call  upon 
the  government  of  modem-day  Turkey  to 
acknowledge  the  historical  truth  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  You  state  that  "whatever 
happened"  came  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  before  the  creation  of  the 
modem  state  of  Turkey.  Would  you  also 
argue  that,  because  the  extermination  of 
over  6  million  Jews  took  place  under  Hitler's 
Germany,  the  modem  state  of  Germany 
should  not  recognize  the  Holocaust? 

You  also  cite.  Inaccurately,  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  those  calling  for  a  congressional 
resolution  recognizing  the  genocide  to  de- 
nounce what  you  editorially  refer  to  as  "Ar- 
menian terrorism  "  that  "preys  on  Turkish 
nationals,  including  diplomau."  Any  human 
life  is  precious  but  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  a  few  isolated  individual  crimi- 
nal acts  and  the  premeditated  and  purpose- 
ful government-supervised  extermination  of 
1.5  million  people  over  a  period  of  several 
years. 

Members  of  the  American-Armenian  com- 
munity have  publicly  denounced  terrorism 
against  Turkish  nationals.  Those  persons  In- 
clude Gov.  George  Deukmejian,  Justice 
Armand  Arabian  and  myself. 

ROBCKT  H.  Pkilibosiar. 

Loi  Angelei, 

Thank  you  for  Ellen  Goodman's  column. 
She  rightly  describes  the  current  discussion 
of  our  attack  on  Libya  as  "a  debate  about 
inaction  and  wrong  action." 

As  I  witnessed  on  TV  the  technological  ef- 
ficiency with  which  the  bombs,  guided  by 
lasers,  did  their  work,  a  quote  from  Alexan- 
der Woollcott  came  to  mind:  "The  worst  sin 
of  all  Is  to  do  well  that  which  shouldn't  be 
done  at  all." 

Vanci  Osikr. 
Loi  Angeles. 

On  May  8,  the  Times  printed  a  retractk)n 
and  acknowledged  it  was  wrong  for  the  paper 
to  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  following  is  the  text  of  the  retraction: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  8, 19861 
Armimian  Anouibh 

A  Times  editorial,  'Anguish  and  Policy." 
published  April  30,  drew  a  sharp  response 
from  Armenian-Americans,  and  from  others. 
The  letters  on  this  page  reflected  the  range 
of  that  response.  We  wish  to  make  two 
points. 

First,  we  did  not  Intend  our  words  to 
Imply  that  we  do  not  believe  the  well-esUb- 
llshed  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians,  perhaps  as  many  as  a  million 
and  a  half,  perished  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War.  The  Armenians  call  this  geno- 
cide. It  Is  the  somber  privilege  of  the  victims 
to  name  It  what  they  will. 

Second,  we  have  come  to  believe,  after 
looking  more  closely,  that  we  were  wrong  to 
oppose,  as  an  unfair  insult  to  Turkey,  an 
ally  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, a  Congressional  Resolution  that  pro- 
claims April  25  as  a  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man" 
in  honor  of  the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  The  amended  resolution  makes  it 
clear  it  was  the  old  Ottoman  Turkey,  not 
modem  Turkey,  that  bore  responsibility.  To 
put  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  deploring  a  human  calamity  still 
remembered  with  anguish  is  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  that  great  majority  in  the  Ar- 
menian community  who  seek  redress 
through  the  legal  process,  not  terror.  To 
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deny  a  cry  for  recognition  that  something 
dreadful  happended  in  Armenia  during  a 
dreadful  war  is  to  embitter  the  agony  of  its 
memory. 

The  Armenians  can  declare  a  victory  in  their 
struggle  to  get  the  genocide  recognized  by 
having  the  Times  print  a  retraction.  However, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion arKJ  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  are  not  as  easily  convinced  tfiat 
the  Armenian  gerxx^ide  is,  indeed,  a  historical 
fact 


H.R.  4820 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  4820  the  Prescrip- 
tion Drug  Marketing  Act  of  1986.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bipartisan  legislation  are 
Congressmen  Broyhill,  Wyden,  Eckart  of 

Ohio,      BULEY,      SiKORSKI,      OXLEY,      LUKEN, 

ECKERT  of  New  York,  Bryant,  and  Whitta- 

KER. 

The  bill  contains  several  measures  urgently 
needed  to  coaect  abuses  Identified  In  5  days 
of  public  hearings  and  during  a  tVt  year  In- 
vestigation by  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tk>ns  Sut>committee.  The  legislation  will  pro- 
tect consumers  from  tfie  obvious  health  and 
safety  threats  posed  by  substandard,  Impo- 
tent, adulterated,  and  counterfeit  pharmaceuti- 
cals. Manufacturers  will  benefit  from  provi- 
sions that  will  eliminate  a  serious  source  of 
fraud  and  lost  sales  currently  resulting  from 
the  reimportation  of  brand  name  drugs.  And 
wtx>lesalers  and  retailers  can  compete  in  a 
marketplace  free  from  unfair  competition  In 
the  form  of  below  wtiolesale  priced  drugs  di- 
verted from  health  care  Institutions  or  char- 
ities. The  only  people  wtw  will  oppose  this  bill 
are  ttie  fast  buck  artists  and  shady  dealers 
wtK)  now  profit  enormously  from  these  various 
nefarious  practices. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry has  t)een  stunned  by  revelations  of  cor- 
mpt  practices  and  counterfeiting.  A  joint  State- 
Federal  Investigation  in  Atlanta,  GA,  has  ob- 
tair>ed  more  than  50  guilty  pleas  from  doctors, 
pharmacists,  wtK>lesalers,  salespeople,  and 
executives  In  12  States  for  a  variety  of  abuses 
irrvolving  prescription  medications.  Ttie  Investi- 
gation continues  and  more  guilty  pleas  or  In- 
dictments will  protiably  result.  Similar  Investi- 
gations are  under  way  In  Ohio,  wtiere  the 
State  board  of  ptiarmacy  has  Issued  nearly 
100  citations,  arxj  Missouri,  where  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  executed  three 
search  warrants.  Three  examples  of  American 
brand  name  products  being  counterfeited  or 
placed  In  counterfeit  packaging  with  false 
markings  have  also  been  documented. 

In  all  cases,  these  counterfeit  adulterated 
subpotent,  or  expired  medk^tlons  are  Intend- 
ed for  sale  to  unsuspecting  consumers.  Un- 
dercover FBI  agents  bought  such  goods  in 
marry  kx^tions  In  conjunctk>n  with  ttie  Atlanta 
Investigatnn.  It  is  not  possible  exactly  to 
quantify  ttie  volume  or  value  of  prescription 
drugs  wtiose  quality  Is  suspect  It  is  dear  that 
the  problem  is  signifKant  in  size  and  natk}nal 
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In  scope.  The  FBI  seized  $620,000  worth  of 
diverted  drugs  In  the  Atlanta  inve5tigatk>n.  Ac- 
cordirrg  to  ttie  U.S.  attorney,  drugs  of  ques- 
tnnable  effectiveness  were  discovered  for 
sale  to  consumers  in  literally  every  city,  town, 
and  village  investigated.  This  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  halting  such  practices. 

The  leglslatkjn  contains  several  significant 
elements.  Section  3  would  prohibit  ttie  reim- 
portatk>n  of  American-produced  pharmaceuti- 
cals, except  by  ttie  manufacturer  or  for  emer- 
gency purposes.  Section  4  prohibits  the  sell- 
ing or  trading  of  drug  samples,  as  well  as  re- 
stricts the  resale  of  ptiarmaceuticals  by  health 
care  Institutions  or  charities.  All  have  been 
major  sources  of  diverted  pharmaceuticals. 
Sectkxi  5  prohibits  manufacturers'  sales  rep- 
resentatives from  directly  providing  samples  to 
physKtans.  Rather,  the  physician  must  sign  a 
request  form,  after  whk;h  samples  will  t>e  sent 
directly  to  the  doctor  by  common  carrier.  The 
manufacturer  must  obtain  a  receipt  and  main- 
tain distribution  records,  which  are  available  to 
State  and  Federal  authorities.  This  proposal 
will  allow  ttie  continued  use  of  samples  by 
doctors,  but  will  provide  the  control  and  ac- 
countatMllty  that  Is  lacking  under  the  present 
system.  Section  6  will  require  wtiolesalers  to 
dlsck>se  from  whom  and  where  they  pur- 
chased drugs.  This  section  will  also  allow  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servk:es  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  drug  wtiolesalers  engaging  In  Inter- 
state commerce  where  State  lk:ensJng  require- 
ments do  not  exist.  Section  7  provides  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  vlolatkins  of  ttie  act.  Willful 
violatk>ns  of  the  provisions  relating  to  drug 
samples  and  reimportations  could  result  In  up 
to  10  years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$100,000.  Willful  violations  of  the  other  sec- 
twns  could  result  In  up  to  3  years  In  jail  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000,  as  provkled  In  ttie  cur- 
rent statute. 

I  attach  the  text  of  the  bW. 

H.R.  4820 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the  reimportation  of 
drugs  produced  in  the  United  States,  to 
place  restrictions  on  drug  samples,  to  ban 
certain  resales  of  drugs  purchased  by  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  care  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  l)e  cited 
as  the  "Prescription  Drug  Marketing  Act  of 
1986". 

(b)  Referehck.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  he 
considered  to  tte  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  FedertJ  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  consumers  cannot  purchase 
prescription  drugs  with  the  certainty  that 
the  products  are  safe  and  effective: 

(2)  the  integrity  of  the  distribution  system 
for  prescription  drugs  is  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  and  eventual  retail 
sale  of  sul}standard,  ineffective,  or  even 
counterfeit  drugs; 

(3)  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  whole- 
sale submarket,  commonly  known  as  the 
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"diversion  market",  prevents  effective  con- 
trol over  or  even  routine  knowledge  of  the 
true  sources  of  merchandise  in  a  significant 
numl>er  of  cases; 

(4)  increasing  amount  of  drugs  are  lielng 
reimported  to  the  United  States  as  Ameri- 
can goods  returned.  These  imports  are  a 
health  and  safety  risk  to  American  consum- 
ers l>ecause  they  may  have  tiecome  subpo- 
tent or  adulterated  during  foreign  handling 
and  shipping; 

(5)  the  ready  market  for  prescription  drug 
imports  has  l)een  the  catalyst  for  a  continu- 
ing series  of  frauds  against  American  manu- 
facturers and  has  provided  the  cover  for  the 
importation  of  foreign  counterfeit  drugs; 

(6)  the  existing  system  of  providing  sam- 
ples of  drugs  to  physicians  through  manu- 
facturer's sales  representatives  has  t>een 
abused  for  decades  and  has  resulted  in  the 
sale  to  consumers  of  misbranded,  expired, 
and  adulterated  pharmaceuticals; 

(7)  the  bulk  resale  of  lielow  wholesale 
priced  prescription  drugs  by  health  care  in- 
stitutions, for  ultimate  sale  at  retail,  helps 
fuel  the  diversion  market  and  is  an  unfair 
form  of  competition  to  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers that  must  pay  otherwise  prevailing 
market  prices:  and 

(8)  the  effect  of  these  several  practices 
and  conditions  is  to  create  an  unacceptable 
risk  that  counterfeit,  adulterated,  misbrand- 
ed. subpotent.  or  expired  drugs  will  lie  sold 
to  American  consumers. 

SEC.  3  REIMPORTATION. 

Section  801  (21  U.S.C.  381)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sul>section  (d)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  by  inserting  after  sul>section  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  drug  subject  to  section  503(b)  which 
is  manufactured  in  a  State  and  exported 
may  lie  imported  into  the  United  States 
unless  the  drug  is  imported  by  the  person 
who  manufactured  the  drug. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  im- 
portation of  a  drug  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
drug  is  required  for  emergency  medical 
care.". 

SEC.  4.  SALES  RESTRICHONS. 

Section  503  (21  U.S.C.  353)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  No  person  may  willfully  sell  or 
trade  or  offer  to  sell  or  trade  any  sample  of 
a  drug  subject  to  subsection  (b).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  and  sutisectlon  (d), 
the  term  'sample'  means  a  drug  which  is  not 
intended  to  be  sold  and  Is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  the  drug. 

"(2)  No  person  may— 

"(A)  sell,  purchase,  or  trade,  or 

"(B)  offer  to  sell,  purchase,  or  trade, 
in  bulk  any  drug  subject  to  sutisection  (b) 
purchased  by  a  public  or  private  hospital  or 
other  health  care  facility  or  any  other  es- 
tablishment exempt  from  registration  as  a 
pharmacy  licensed  under  State  law  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital,  facility,  or  establish- 
ment, except  that  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  facility  which  is  a  meml>er  of  a  group 
purchasing  organization  may  purchase  or 
otherwise  secure  such  a  drug  for  its  own  use 
from  other  hospitals  or  facilities  which  are 
members  of  such  organization. 

"(3)  No  person  may  willfully  sell  or  trade 
or  offer  to  sell  or  trade  any  drug  which  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  which  was  do- 
nated or  supplied  at  a  reduced  price  to  a 
charitable  organization  descrilied  in  section 
501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  except  that  such  an  organization  may 


sell  or  trade  any  such  drug  to  an  affiliate  of 
the  organization.". 

8BC  S.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLES. 

Section  503  (as  amended  by  section  4  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(dKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  sales  representative,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  drug  manufacturer  may  distrib- 
ute any  sample  of  a  drug  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  which  is  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer.  This  sutisectlon  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  of  a  drug  in  connec- 
tion with  its  investigational  use  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  section  505(1). 

"(2)  The  manufacturer  of  a  drug  subject 
to  8ul>section  (b)  may,  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  distribute  samples  of  such 
dsMS  to  practitioners  licensed  to  prescrilM 
such  drugs.  Such  distribution  of  samples 
shall  l>e  made  by  mail  or  common  cairier 
and  shall  lie  made  in  response  to  a  written 
request  for  samples  made  on  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Practitioners  re- 
ceiving samples  distributed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  provide  the  manufacturer 
making  the  distribution  a  receipt  for  the 
samples  received.  Each  drug  manufacturer 
which  makes  distributions  under  this  para- 
graph shall  maintain  the  recelpU  received 
for  samples  distributed  and  maintain  a 
record  of  distributions  which  identifies  the 
drugs  distributed  and  the  practitioners  re- 
ceiving the  drug.  ReceipU  and  records  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  a  drug  manufac- 
turer shall  be  made  available  to  Federal  and 
State  officials  engaged  In  the  regulation  of 
drugs  and  in  the  enforcement  of  law  appli- 
cable to  drugs. 

SEC. «.  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBITTORS. 

Section  503  (as  amended  by  section  5  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Each  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  drugs  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  provide  to  each  purchas- 
er of  such  drugs  a  statement  identifying— 

"(A)  the  manufacturer  of  the  drug,  and 

"(B)  each  sale  of  the  drug  (including  the 
date  of  the  sale)  before  the  sale  to  such  pur- 
chaser. 

"(2KA)  No  person  may  sell  at  wholesale 
and  In  Interstate  commerce  drugs  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  in  a  State  which  does  not  re- 
quire such  persons  to  lie  licensed  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
establishing  minimum  standards,  terms,  and 
conditions  for  the  licensing  of  persons  to 
make  sales  at  wholesale  and  in  Interstate 
conunerce  of  drugs  subject  to  subsection  (b). 
Such  standards  shall  prescribe  requirements 
for  the  storage  and  handling  of  such  drugs 
and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  records  of  the  sales  of  such  drugs.". 

SEC.  7.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Prohibited  Acts.— Section  301  (21 
U.S.C.  331)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(t)  The  Importation  of  a  drug  in  violation 
of  section  801(d)(1).  the  sale,  purchase,  or 
trade  of  a  drug  in  violation  of  section  503(c). 
the  distribution  of  a  drug  sample  In  viola- 
tion of  section  503(d),  and  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
503(e).". 

(b)  PKHALTiKS.-Section  303  (21  U.S.C.  333) 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)", 
(3)   by   redesignating   subsection   (b)   as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  "sulMec- 
tlon  (a)"  in  such  sul>section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)",  and 
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"(3)  by  Inserting  after  subaecUon  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b>  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
person  who  violates  section  301(t>  because 
of  an  importation  of  a  drug  In  violation  of 
section  BOl(dKl)  or  because  of  a  sale,  pur- 
chase, or  trade  of  a  drug  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 503(c)  shall  l)e  imprisoned  for  10  years 
and  fined  not  more  than  $100,000.". 

SEC.  7.  ErFECnVE  DATE. 

(a)  Okkkral  Rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
suttsectlon  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Wholesale  Licenses.- The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  regulations  required  by  section 
503(eK2>(B>  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  5  of  this 
Act)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
503(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  2  years  after  the 
date  such  regulations  are  promulgated  and 
take  effect. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  iraW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  tomorrow— May  15— will  be  "Police 
Memorial  Day."  In  addltton,  this  whole  week 
has  been  designated  "National  Polk:e  Week." 
Ceremonies  are  being  hekl  throughout  ttie 
Nation  to  remember  and  honor  those  stain  In 
the  past  year  and  the  years  before. 

This  Is  a  time  to  commemorate  all  the  law 
enrforcement  officers  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  protect  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  also  a 
time  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
polk:e,  who  day  after  day  put  themselves  on 
the  line  to  keep  the  peace.  The  polk:e  protect 
our  lives,  patrol  our  neighborhoods,  safeguard 
our  homes,  and  help  our  families  and  children. 
They  are  our  Natron's  finest— men  and 
women  willing  to  give  themselves  for  the 
public  good.  Our  Nation  is  deeply  Indebted  to 
ttiem. 

In  my  district,  the  Newark  Police  Depart- 
ment today  will  be  holding  its  annual  award 
day  ceremonies  In  conjunctwn  with  this  com- 
memorative period.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Polk:e  Director  Chartes  Knox,  the  Newark 
Polkse  Department  has  served  our  community 
with  unmatched  dedication  and  professional- 
ism. During  today's  ceremonies,  the  depart- 
ment will  bestow  its  official  commendations 
for  meritorious  services  to  all  police  ofticers 
wtio  earned  these  awards  while  performing 
tlieir  duties  during  the  past  year.  The  depar- 
ment  will  also  give  special  recognition  to  all 
those  citizens  who  have  served  their  commu- 
nity by  assisting  law  enforcement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
all  the  pol»e  officers  in  my  district.  Daily,  they 
perform  with  great  honor,  courage  and  spirit  In 
wtiat  are  often  very  difficult  circumstances. 
They  are  true  guardians  of  the  puWk:  safety. 
Since  1960,  2,100  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  killed  in  the  United  States  In  the 
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tin*  of  duty.  In  reccfit  yMrt,  one  poHce  offioar 
is  killed  every  3  day*.  Each  poHoe  casualty  ia 
one  too  many.  Each  it  a  great  loas  to  our 
Nation. 

Police  work  is  one  of  the  most  diffkMit  o( 
occupations.  Every  day  poHce  offloers  fact 
the  underside  of  Amarlcan  life— inddants  so 
gmesome  and  dangerous  that  the  rest  of  us 
would  rather  avoid  them.  In  their  pursuit  of 
public  safety,  their  daHy  regimen  will  often 
consist  of  criminals,  drug  addicts,  gangstars, 
thefts,  and  tragedies.  The  satlsfactton  they 
feel  for  taking  a  criminal  off  the  streets,  or 
helping  their  community  create  a  crime  watch 
program,  Is  frequently  oventvtielmed  by  the  ur- 
gency of  solving  the  next  case  on  ttie  blotter. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
our  police  officers  are  given  ttie  greatest 
amount  of  protection  possible.  This  means 
passing  laws  that  are  tough  on  crime  and 
criminals.   It  means  addressing  problems— 
such  as  drugs  or  poverty— that  are  often  at 
the  source  of  criminal  behavior.  It  means  pro- 
vkjing  enough  funding  and  resources  for  ef-- 
fective  law  enforcement  programs  and  pros- 
ecution. It  means  helping  to  unck>g  the  courts 
and  prisons.  And  it  means  giving  the  proper 
assistance  to  crime  witnesses  and  victims— as 
well  as  to  the  families  of  slain  police  offlcars. 
I  take  this  occaston  to  pay  tribute  to  the  61 
law  enforcement  offk^ers  killed  In  New  Jersey 
since    1960.    These   men   and   women   are 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
Their  names  follow: 

Trooper  Arthur  J.  Abageale.  New  Jersey 
State  Police.  Patrolman  Donald  Alshlre,  Mt. 
Holly.  Patrolman  Charles  D.  Bemoakle, 
Rahway.  Patrolman  William  Birch,  Ft.  Lee. 
Sergeant  Donald  Bourne.  Trenton.  Patrol- 
man Casper  J.  Buoeocore,  Jr..  Jersey  City 
K-9  Officer  John  Burkey,  Atlantic  City.  Of- 
ficer Raymond  T.  Bustard,  Montclalr.  Pa- 
trolman William  Cady.  South  Plalnfield. 
Trooper  William  Caroll.  New  Brunswick  Pa- 
trolman John  Clower,  Trenton.  Officer 
Richard  H.  Conklln,  South  Plalnfield.  Ser- 
geant William  Connelly,  East  Orange.  Ser- 
geant John  F.  Crowley,  Englewood.  Chief 
Philip  De  Santis,  Woodbine.  Trooper  Joseph 
Dlfriao,  New  Jersey  SUte  Police.  Patrolman 
Daniel  Du  Ross,  Atlantic  aty.  Officer  Peter 
Egnor,  Atlantic  City. 

Corrections  Officer  Dean  Evans.  Borden- 
town,  Trooper  Werner  Puerster,  New  Jersey 
State  Police,  officer  Anthony  Oaraffa,  Irv- 
Ington.  Patrolman  John  Gottfried.  Newark. 
Patrolman  Clayton  G.  Graham.  Atlantic 
City.  Officer  Daniel  Greer.  Nassau  County. 
Detective  Nicholas  Gulrado.  Union  City,  Pa- 
trolman Joseph  Hagle,  Newark.  CorrecUons 
Officer  Donald  Hiles,  Leesburg.  Officer 
Henry  John  Koeble.  Jr.,  Oords.  Trooper 
Philip  J.  Lamonaco,  Belvldere.  Officer  An- 
thony Lordi,  Hillside.  Trooper  Anthony 
Lukla,  Jr.,  New  Jersey  SUte  Police.  Officer 
Michael  McEllen,  Paramus.  Detective 
Albert  MelLea,  New  Jersey  SUte  Police. 

SUte  Trooper  Carlos  Negroi,  West  Tren- 
ton. Lieutenant  Lester  A.  Pagano,  Wharton. 
Correction  Officer  George  Parkowskt.  Elisa- 
beth. Lieutenant  Herman  PeccarelU, 
Orange.  Officer  William  J.  Perry.  RoseUe 
Park.  Patrolman  Joseph  Peters,  North 
Bergen.  Patrolman  Joseph  Pocchlo,  Essex 
County.  Patrolwoman  Abigail  Powlett, 
Plalnfield.  Patrolman  Frederick  W.  Rel- 
hardt.  Montclalr.  Secret  Service  Agent 
Donald  Robinson,  Newark.  Sheriff  Joseph  J. 
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Rybka.  Jr..  Rutherford.  Sergeant  Alfred  T. 
Sellick.  Montclair.  Patrolman  Francis  Shan- 
non. Newark.  Trooper  Milan  Shocak.  New 
Jersey  State  Pohce.  Patrolman  Daniel 
Smith.  Bloomfield.  Lieutenant  George 
Smith,  Montclair. 

Officer  John  W.  Snow,  Newark.  Patrol- 
man Robert  D.  Strone.  Passaic.  Sergeant 
Nathaniel  Taylor.  Essex  County.  Patrolman 
Garry  Tedesco,  Lodi.  Patrolman  Robert  T. 
Tobias,  Lakehurst.  Sergeant  Peter  Voto. 
Lodi.  Officer  Robert  E.  Walls.  Essex 
County.  Patrolman  William  Waterson. 
Clark.  Chief  Fred  Witte,  Englewood  Cliffs. 
Patrolman  Raymond  Woods.  New  Milford. 
Patrolman  J.  Wright.  Bradley  Beach.  Pa- 
trolman William  Werst.  Hinesport. 


AN  INSIDE  LOOK  AT  POLISH 
LIFE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  apprise 
my  colleagues  of  the  current  situation  in 
Poland  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  recent 
visitor  to  that  country.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
informative  account  t>ecause  it  provides  a 
human  background  to  the  often  sterile  nature 
of  government  statistics  and  data.  Zbigniew 
Brezinski,  to  wtx>m  the  text  had  been  original- 
ly submitted,  called  it  "partk:ularly  effective 
t)ecause  of  its  straightforward  and  direct 
style." 

Taken  from  the  April  1986  edition  of  New 
Horizon-Polish  American  Review,  I  would  like 
to  include  excerpts  of  this  account  for  the 
Record. 

[Note:  The  author  requested  that  his/her 
name  rx>t  be  released  in  case  he/she  needs  a 
visa  to  visit  Poland  again.] 

Lite  Is  Very,  Very  Difficult  There  .  .  . 

I  am  writing  this  essay  to  descril)e  a  trip  I 
took  to  Poland  last  year  for  three  weeks.  I 
visited  the  families  of  members  of  Solidarity 
who  had  been  imprisoned,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  parcels  of  food  since  1982. 

I  flew  into  Warsaw  and  visited  the  family 
of  an  old  friend.  We  saw  many  paradoxes 
there.  For  example,  the  police  guarded  St. 
Anne's  Church  to  prevent  people  from 
building  a  flower  cross.  But  they  had  let 
them  build  a  large,  beautiful  cross  of  gladi- 
olas  at  another  church  nearby! 

From  Warsaw.  I  rode  a  bus  to  southeast 
Poland,  and  learned  how  difficult  suid  slow 
it  is  to  travel  in  Poland.  The  bus  drove  for 
three  hours  over  country  roads  for  a  dis- 
tance which  did  not  seem  to  t>e  very  far. 

The  family  which  I  was  visiting  took  me 
to  Lancut,  Lezajsk,  and  Czestochowa.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  strength,  pervasiveness,  and 
wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland. 
Both  parents  in  this  family  had  been  in  Sol- 
idarity. He  was  interned,  and  she  had  l}een 
threatened  with  internment.  She  said  that 
in  the  place  where  she  worked  then,  only 
one  fourth  of  the  workers  had  joined  the 
new  government  trade  union. 

They  had  a  family  of  five,  and  were  in 
shock  over  the  price  of  food.  I  heard  this  ev- 
erywhere—that food  was  taking  over  one 
half  of  their  budget,  and  that  the  percent- 
age was  increasing.  Because  of  this  and 
other  price  increases,  they  said  that  they 
probably  would  not  be  able  to  buy  new 
clothes,  or  furniture  for  years. 
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They  took  to  Czestochowa,  where  we  saw 
the  Black  Madonna,  which  was  very  moving. 
On  one  of  the  walls  outside  were  many  Soli- 
darity banners,  carried  there  by  pilgrims. 

I  noticed  two  things  which  surprised  me, 
which  were  true  throughout  the  trip.  One, 
Poles  really  do  say  what  they  think,  without 
checking  first  to  see  if  someone  is  listening. 
Also,  there  were  posters  everywhere,  asking 
people  to  vote  in  October. 

I  returned  by  train  to  Warsaw,  which  took 
six  hours. 

I  went  to  Saint  Stanislaw  Kostka's 
church,  were  Father  Popieluszko  is  buried. 
It  was  soml>er  and  sad.  About  300  people 
were  there,  even  though  it  was  noon  on 
Wednesday.  Alx>ut  fifty  sang  protest  songs, 
but  only  half  made  the  victory  sign. 

From  there,  I  rode  a  train  to  Gdansk, 
where  I  met  another  family.  The  father 
took  me  around  the  city,  and  we  saw  the 
Solidarity  monument,  "gate  two"  of  the 
shipyard,  and  St.  Bridget's  church.  The 
church  has  many  displays  al>out  Solidarity, 
and  several  dramatic,  surreal  displays  atx>ut 
Father  Popieluszko.  Surrounding  the  area 
were  more  police  than  I  have  ever  seen,  with 
a  van  or  truck  on  every  comer.  They  could 
have  followed  someone  by  remaining  in 
their  vans,  and  talking  over  the  radio!  They 
resembled  a  beehive,  with  blue  bees  swarm- 
ing everywhere. 

Later,  my  friend  in  Warsaw  took  me  and 
his  family  to  a  political  mass  at  St.  Stanis- 
law Kostka's  church.  Almut  20,000  people 
attended,  overflowing  the  church.  The 
sermon  was  alMut  Solidarity,  and  was  ap- 
plauded alwut  twenty  times.  It  was  recorded 
by  British  television. 

There  are  two  main  songs  which  the 
people  sing  at  these  masses.  Throughout 
them,  they  made  the  victory  sign.  The  first 
one  had  about  eight  verses,  including  a  new 
verse  at>out  Solidarity.  The  words  of  the 
other  song  prayed  for  a  free  homeland. 
When  they  came  to  the  words  "ojczyzna 
wolna"  (free  motherland),  everyone  sang 
out  very  loudly  and  intently.  It  was  very 
moving  and  emotional. 

Afterwards,  as  we  were  leaving,  the  crowd 
tried  to  demonstrate,  but  we  decided  to 
leave.  At  the  bus  stop  nearby,  a  loudspeaker 
from  the  church  played  a  poetry  reading. 
Meanwhile,  a  police  van  with  a  loudspeaker 
was  telling  the  crowd  to  go  home,  but  it  was 
responding  by  telling  the  police  to  be  quiet. 
They  also  shouted  "Solidarity",  and  Wa- 
lesa's and  Bujak's  names. 

These  are  my  final  impressions:  The  l)est 
monent  of  the  trip  occurred  when  I  was 
riding  in  the  car  with  one  of  the  men,  and 
we  passed  the  barracks  of  Russian  soldiers. 
We  saw  one  guard  isolated  by  himself.  My 
friend  drove  the  car  around  the  block  three 
times,  each  time  staring  at  the  soldier  with 
hate,  and  telling  me  to  do  the  same,  without 
l)eing  afraid.  It  was  amusing,  but  great. 

Life  is  very,  very  difficult  there,  because 
so  many  things  take  so  long  to  do.  The  tele- 
phone system  is  so  difficult  to  use  that  I 
gave  up  trying.  People  are  worried  about 
the  price  of  food  increasing  so  much  that 
they  cannot  buy  anything  else.  The  people 
are  nice  and  polite,  and  the  hospitality  is 
overwhelming.  But  I  kept  getting  the  feel- 
ing that  I  was  in  a  very  poor  country.  While 
America,  Western  Elurope,  and  Japan  were 
developing  quickly.  Poland  seemed  to  be 
moving  backward.  One  lady  told  me  that,  in 
three  months  before  martial  law  was  im- 
posed, the  only  food  they  could  find  in  the 
stores  was  bread  and  potatoes.  They  could 
sometimes  find  a  little  butter  and  meat,  but 
this  they  always  gave  to  their  baby.  So,  for 
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three  months,  they  lived  off  of  bread  and 
potatoes! 


TEMPLE  ISRAEL  OF  GREATER 
MIAMI  HONORS  CANTOR 
JACOB  BORNSTEIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
wife  Joan  and  I  were  very  pleased  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  memorable  tribute  that  was 
given  to  Cantor  Jacob  G.  Bomstein  by  the 
congregation  of  Temple  Israel  of  Greater 
Miami  on  May  10,  1986.  After  34  years  of 
dedk:ated  service  as  cantor,  teacher,  arvj 
mentor,  Cantor  Bomstein  will  be  retiring.  His 
associatk>n  with  Temple  Israel,  with  Rabbis 
Kaplan,  Zwitman,  Narot,  and  Bemat  personi- 
fies what  Temple  Israel  has  meant  to  the 
south  Florida  Jewish  community  these  many 
years.  Four  generations  of  my  family  have  re- 
ceived so  much  from  Temple  Israel  and  from 
Cantor  Bomstein. 

I  wouU  like  to  iriclude  some  of  the  well-de- 
served remarks  that  were  made  on  behalf  of 
Cantor  Bomstein  by  Rabbi  Haskell  Bemat  and 
Temple  President  Gerald  K.  Schwartz. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Message  From  the  Senior  Rabbi 
Dear  Jack:  A  great  sage  completed  his 
tenure  as  a  leader  of  the  community  and 
was  asked  by  his  disciples.  "How  did  you 
manage  such  a  long  and  successful  service?" 
He  responded.  "Lo  asiti  bet  knesset  kopan- 
dariya"  .  .  .  "I've  never  made  the  syna- 
gogue a  short-cut."  In  Talmudic  times, 
dwellings  were  built  around  a  courtyard 
which  could  be  traversed  as  a  short-cut  or 
stepping  stone  to  a  further  destination.  For 
him.  the  synagogue  was  an  end  unto  itself, 
never  a  by-way  or  stepping  stone  to  an  am- 
bition t>eyond  it. 

Your  life  and  career  in  the  cantorate  is  a 
contemporary  echo  of  this  principle. 
Temple  Israel  of  Greater  Miami  has  t>een 
your  object  of  devotion  and  loyalty  for 
almost  three  and  one-half  decades.  It  was 
your  address  for  dispensing  the  word  of  God 
with  nostrums  of  love  and  caring  to  two  gen- 
erations of  young  Jews.  The  bima  of  our 
great  sanctuary  was  resplendent  with  your 
clarion  voice  calling  the  faithful  to  worship. 
You  uplifted  their  spirits  through  the  musi- 
cal arts  in  quest  of  the  transcendent  Beauty 
and  Nobility  whom  we  call  God. 

Now  that  the  tenure  of  your  professional 
life  a  Temple  Israel  is  completed,  we  need  to 
ask.  "What  was  the  formula  for  your  succes- 
sess."  The  answer  is  written  In  the  hearts  of 
the  thousands  whom  your  devotion  and 
talent  have  touched.  Gladys  and  I  invoke 
God's  blessings  upon  you  with  the  hope 
that  the  next  phase  of  your  life  will  be  filled 
with  its  own  new  fulfillments  and  Joys. 
Faithfully. 

HABlCltT.I. 

Remarks  by  Gerald  K.  Schwartz 
*  *  *  For  all  that  Jack  has  done  for 
Temple  Israel,  he  is  always  there  to  do 
more.  Whatever  Jack  is  doing,  he  does  with 
style,  with  class  and  without  anticipated 
reward.   Jack   Bomstein   gives   to  Temple 


Israel  out  of  love— love  for  his  profession, 
his  Temple  and  his  people. 

Too  infrequently  do  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  those  who  have  touched  our 
lives  to  the  extent  that  Jack  Bomstein  has. 
Tonight  we  are  fortunate  and  privileged  to 
have  that  opportunity. 

The  history  of  Temple  Israel  shines  with 
outstanding  clergy.  They  gave  more  to 
Temple  Israel  than  they  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  receive.  These  men  not  only 
taught  us  and  counseled  us  and  led  us,  but 
also  intimately  shared  their  lives  with  us. 
Jack  Bomstein  is  very  much  a  living  part  of 
this  history.  As  Temple  Israel  is  Jacob 
Caplan,  Coleman  Zwitman  and  Joseph 
Narot,  so  too  Temple  Israel  is  Jacob  G. 
Bomstein. 


EL  PAIS:  10  YEARS  OP 
DISTINCTION 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  published  an  article 
on  the  distinguished  Spanish  newspaper,  El 
Pais,  as  it  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  friends  with  the 
paper's  publisher,  Jesus  Oe  Potanco,  a  coura- 
geous man  who  has  always  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity and  high  journalistic  standards.  Mr.  Oe 
Polanco  and  his  capable  staff  have  made  El 
Pais  not  only  Spain's  finest  newspaper,  but 
one  of  the  worid's  great  papers.  Recently,  El 
Pais  won  the  Roosevelt  Freedom  Medal  for  its 
continued  traditk>n  of  excellence. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  ttie  Moni- 
tor's artksle  on  El  Pais.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  moment  to  read  it  so  that 
they  can  become  better  acquainted  with  El 
Pais  and  its  tradition  of  quality  joumalism. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

9.  1986} 

At  Aoe  10,  Spanish  Daily  Has  Grown  Up 

With  Democracy 

(By  Kathy  White) 

Madrid.— Like  many  Spaniards.  Ana  Fer- 
nandez Virgala  has  bought  "El  Pais"  from 
the  start. 

"Compared  to  other  newspapers.  El  Pais 
seems  to  be  the  one  to  most  tell  the  truth," 
she  says. 

Sociologist  Victor  Perez  Diaz  puts  it  this 
way:  "El  Pais  projects  credibility." 

It  is  no  small  compliment  for  a  newspaper 
which  grew  up  from  the  ashes  of  a  40-year 
dictatorship  and  a  rigidly  state-controlled 
press.  El  Pais  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary 
this  week. 

It  is  even  said  that  when  Prime  Minister 
Felipe  Gonzalez  took  office,  he  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  his  staff  that  they  not  read  El 
Pds  before  the  moming's  work  was  over, 
fearing  that  the  paper  might  Influence 
policy  decisions. 

A  good  start  of  the  newspaper's  present 
success  stems  from  the  role  It  played  during 
the  return  of  democracy,  in  helping  to  form 
opinion  and  serve  as  a  platform  for  Ideas  at 
a  time  when  political  parties  were  still  not 
legal. 

Headed  by  a  young  editor,  Juan  Luis  Ce- 
brian.  and  a  similarly  youthful  team,  the 
paper  was  launched  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco.  Untainted 
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by  Franoolsm,  El  Pals  caught  the  mood  of 
the  country  and  iMldly  pushed  for  reform. 

It  denounced  the  old  political  system  and 
supported  proposed  changes.  It  helped  to 
build  up  the  image  of  the  King  as  an  Insti- 
tution. In  its  reporting  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Army,  it  was  care- 
ful not  to  stir  up  anticlerical  sentiment  or  to 
provoke  the  military. 

Mr.  Cebrian  received  an  International 
Editor  of  the  Year  Award  for  the  paper's 
stance  on  a  coup  attempt  in  1981.  As  Army 
tanks  rolled  toward  Madrid,  El  Pais  rushed 
out  an  edition  with  the  banner  headline 
"Constitution"  on  the  front  page  and  a 
signed  editorial  by  Mr.  Cebrian  in  defense  of 
the  democratic  system. 

The  paper's  bright  layout  and  balanced 
presentation  of  the  news  also  captured  an 
Immediate  audience  among  the  educated 
middle  class.  Cebrian  admits  that  El  Pais 
has  borrowed  many  features  from  other  Eu- 
ropean and  American  newspapers. 

With  iU  center-left  leaning.  El  Pais 
stresses  in  Its  pages  the  defense  of  human 
rights  and  minorities,  women,  prisoners,  and 
religious  groups  other  than  Roman  Catho- 
lic. 

The  paper  has  also  served  as  a  forum  for 
Latin  American  writers  and  Joumallsts, 
many  from  countries  with  repressive  re- 
gimes. Its  extensive  coverage  of  the  arts  has 
contributed  greatly  to  Spain's  current  cul- 
tural boom. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  press, 
El  Pais  still  has  some  traditions  to  over- 
come. In  the  opinion  of  sociologist  Victor 
Perez  Diaz.  It's  high  time  for  more  Investiga- 
tive reporting,  deeper  analysis,  and  rigorous 
writing  in  the  Spanish  press  in  general. 

Today,  the  Spanish  press  represents  a 
broad  range  of  Ideas.  Except  for  extremist 
papers  of  the  right  and  left,  all  Spanish 
papers  seem  to  suffer  somewhat  from  the 
practice  of  self-censorship  left  over  from 
the  Franco  regime.  Government  censorship 
was  officially  abolished  in  1966,  leaving  it  up 
to  editors  to  decide  what  was  acceptable. 

According  to  Cebrian  the  practice  still  af- 
fects news  coverage.  Even  El  Pais  can  be  too 
cautious  when  it  comes  to  sensitive  topics 
such  as  the  military,  he  says.  However,  Ce- 
brian says  he  is  "not  too  unhappy"  about 
the  Spanish  press  on  the  whole.  He  says  he 
is  aware  that  El  Pais  is  often  regarded  as  an 
Institution,  and  is  aware  of  the  danger  of 
readers  and  Journalists  becoming  too  com- 
placent. 

"On  El  Pais  we  try  to  be  more  self-critical 
than  other  papers,"  he  says. 

El  Pais's  Sunday  magazine  regularly  car- 
ries a  satirical  version  of  the  paper.  Also  last 
November,  to  guarantee  editorial  standards. 
El  Pals  created  the  first-ever  ombudsman  of 
the  Spanish  press,  to  check  out  complaints 
or  advice  from  readers.  Though  relatively 
common  In  the  US,  the  ombudsman's  role  Is 
little  known  In  Europe. 


RURAL  POVERTY  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OP  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  27, 
the  Binghamton  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin  of  Bir>g- 
hamton,  NY,  published  an  eloquent  editorial 
describing  the  conditk>n8  of  the  rural  poor  in 
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my  district  espedally  as  they  compare  with 
the  conditions  of  poor  people  living  in  urban 
areas.  I  was  especially  interested  to  read  the 
editors'  long-range  prescriptk>n  tor  reducing 
njral  poverty:  strengthening  the  economic  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Federal  Economic 
Development  Administration  [EDA]  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  [ARC]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  share  the  urgent  goal  of 
reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  So  does  it 
make  sense  to  eliminate,  as  the  administration 
has  proposed,  these  two  agerKies  wt)ich  have 
been  proven  successful  at  increasing  private 
investment  in  distressed  regions?  The  ultimata 
result,  at  a  very  modest  short-run  cQSt  to  the 
taxpayers,  is  to  eliminate  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  poor  in  these  regions. 

H.R.  10,  which  makes  cost-cutting  reforms 
in  the  EDA,  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
three  sessions  in  a  row,  with  no  action  taken 
by  the  other  body.  Doesn't  it  make  sense  to 
pass  this  bill,  and  maKe  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  poor,  rural  areas  that  will  ultimately 
produce  greater  savings  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

The  Rural  Poor 

A  new  report  documenting  the  penlatence 
and  apparent  intractability  of  rural  poverty 
says  the  nation's  13.S  million  rural  poor  out- 
number their  urban  counterparts  by  600,000 
and  tend  to  have  more  serious  nutritional 
and  health  problems  than  do  urban  poor. 

The  study,  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  conducted  by  Public  Voice,  a  Waah- 
Ington-based  health  and  nutritional  public 
Interest  lobby,  concludes  that  the  rural  poor 
are  relatively  less  well  off  than  the  urban 
poor  In  part  l>ecau8e  they  are  geographical- 
ly dispersed  and  receive  less  govemment 
help. 

None  of  this  should  surprise  residents  in 
these  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  rural  poor  are  everywhere.  In  spite  of 
their  numbers,  many  of  us  are  blind  to  their 
existence.  When  one  thinks  of  poverty  it  is 
most  often  the  bumed  out  tenements  of  the 
South  Bronx  and  Harlem  that  come  to 
mind.  It  Is  only  when  we  come  to  a  sign  an- 
nouncing we've  reached  'Poverty  Pitch,"  u 
an  arresting  sign  on  a  back  road  near 
Oxford  in  Chenango  County  announces, 
that  the  reality  hits  us. 

Sutlstlcs  reinforce  these  perceptions. 
OUego  County  has  1S.3  percent  of  lU  popu- 
lation below  the  poverty  line,  Delaware  14.1 
percent,  Cortland,  14.7  percent,  and  Chen- 
ango, 12.3  percent.  Broome  and  Tioga  coun- 
ties, by  contrast,  seem  well  off  with  respec- 
tive rates  of  8.8  and  8.7  percent.  But  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  to  the  hills  and  hollows 
around  Harpursville  In  Broome  or  Diamond 
Valley  in  Tioga,  knows  the  sutistlcs  are  de- 
ceptive. The  Intermittent  squalor  in  these 
areas  is  offset  by  the  relative  wealth  of  a 
Taft  Heights  or  a  Crestview  Heights. 

These  figures  for  the  rural  poor  are 
matched  against  an  increasingly  smaller 
federal  aid  pie  and  the  remnants  of  the  War 
on  Poverty.  Taking  all  the  funding  mechan- 
ics into  account,  the  disparity  between  anti- 
poverty  funds  spent  in  urban  as  opposed  to 
rural  areas  Is  not  solely  accountable  by  the 
relative  political  clout  of  urban  versus  rural 
lawmakers,  the  study  concludes,  Nor,  It 
adds,  does  the  relative  vlaibUlty  of  urban 
over  rural  poverty  pockets  account  for  the 
eroding  situation.  The  answer,  the  study 
notes,  may  rest  In  pride. 
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Rural  residents  are  traditionally  more  re- 
sistant to  government  programs  or  accept- 
ing government  aid— no  matter  how  well-In- 
tended. Often  help  that  is  available  goes  un- 
applied for.  In  New  York  City  for  instance, 
61  percent  of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps 
receive  them.  In  Otsego  County— lagging 
only  4.4  percent  behind  New  York  City's 
poverty  rate— only  25  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps  receive  them. 

Public  Voice,  with  backing  from  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole,  suggests  one 
answer  to  the  plight  of  the  rural  poor  is  to 
mandate  that  a  greater  share  of  the  federal 
money  and  programs  go  to  those  areas. 
Bfany  food  and  nutrition  programs  that  are 
now  voluntary  in  nature  would  be  mandat- 
ed. 

While  this  answer  might  force  state  and 
local  governments  to  set  up  mechanisms  to 
deal  with  immediate  nutritional  and  health 
care  problems,  the  long-range  answer  is  to 
improve  the  economic  climate  of  rural 
areas,  thus  taking  the  burden  off  govern- 
ment. Two  agencies  designed  to  SM;complish 
these  long-range  objectives,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  (which  covers 
Broome  and  surrounding  counties)  and  the 
Economic  Development  Agency,  have  been 
marked  for  extinction  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

In  light  of  this  report  and  the  direction  it 
suggests  be  taken.  Congress  would  do  well  to 
spare  these  two  agencies  and  infuse  them 
with  new  life. 


FINANCIAL      DISCLOSURE 

CONGRESSMAN        AND 
■  MARTIN  FROST 


FOR 
MRS. 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  done 
for  each  of  the  years  I  have  ser/ed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  today  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  personal  financial  report 
for  my  wife,  Valerie,  and  me.  While  this  goes 
beyorxj  wtiat  is  required  of  Members,  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  provide  this  additional  in- 
formation. 
BalaTice  sheet  Martin  and  Valerie  Frost— As 

of  Dec.  31.  198S 
Assets: 
Checking    account,     1st 
National  Bank  of  De 

Soto $1,188.52 

Condominium.      Dallas, 

TX 47.500.00 

House  and  Lot.  Arling- 
ton. VA 200.000.00 

Home    furnishings    and 

other  personal  effects..  35.000.00 

Savings.  Wright  Patman 

Federal  Credit  Union ...  301.95 
Checking            Account, 
Wright  Patman  Feder- 
al Credit  Union 622.64 

Retirement.  U.S.  Con- 
gress    36,122.41 

IRA's  (Martin  and  Valer- 
ie)    8,835.00 

Washington  Fringe  Ben- 
efit Investment  Club 
(Valerie) 3.193.28 

Subtotal 332.763.80 

Automobiles: 
1979  Chevrolet  Chevette.  1.275.00 
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1984  Toyota  van 8.550.00 

1984  Starcraft    pop-up 

trailer 3.240.00 

1985  Pontiac  6000 8.500.00 

Subtotal 21.565.00 

Stocks  and  bonds: 

448  Shares  Central  and 
Southwest 12.320.00 

362  Shares  Exxon 19,995.00 

100  Shares  Federated 
Department  Stores 6,662.00 

90  Shares  General 
Motors 6.003.00 

116  Shares  Greyhound....  3.755.00 

209  Shares  Houston  In- 
dustries    5.852.00 

66  Shares  Eli  Lily 7.359.00 

71  Shares  Texaco 2.130 

82  Shares  Texas  Eastern 
Corp 2.870.00 

54  Shares  MobU 1.600.00 

358  Shares  Westing- 
house  15.931.00 

34  Shares  IBM 5.287.00 

643  Shares  Fundamental 
Investors 8.905.00 

229  Shares  Massachu- 
setts Investors  Trust ....  2.461.00 

234  Shares  Wellington 
Fund 3.297.00 

138  Shares  Eaton  Vance 
Investment  Fund 1.188.00 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 300.00 

100  Shares  Wal-Mart 3,187.00 

8  Shares  General  Motors 
(E) 327.00 

4  Shares  General  Motors 
(H) 153.00 

Subtotal 109,542.00 

Total  assets 463,870.80 

Liabilities— Mortgages: 

Alpha  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration (Dallas  condo- 
minium)    37,500.00 

Northern  Virginia  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  (Arlington 
residence) 135,000.00 

Subtotal 172.500.00 

Installment  loans: 

Open  charge  accounts 
(balance) 1,000.00 

Wright  Patman  Federal 
Credit  Union  (automo- 
bile)    5,841.04 

GMAC  (automobile) 6,996.89 

Subtotal 13,837.93 

Total  liabilities 186.337.93 

Net  worth: 

Total  assets 463,870.80 

Total  liabilities 186,337.93 

Total  net  worth 277,532.87 
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QUEENS  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
STRUGGLE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


much-needed  shot  in  the  arm.  The  release  of 
Soviet  human  rights  activist  and  dissident  Arv 
atoly  Shcharansky  from  tf>e  Soviet  gulag  has 
brought  renewed  hope  to  tfte  human  righrts 
movement  In  his  speeches,  Anatoly  is  ada- 
mant that  we  must  keep  up  the  fight  for  all 
those  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  all  those  still  waiting  for  their  day  of 
freedom. 

In  that  spirit,  I'd  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  Queens  College  Stu- 
dent Struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  [Q<DSSJ1  and 
their  members'  efforts  to  adopt  Ida  Nudel  as 
their  "refusenik  of  the  month." 

I  am  very  familiar  with  Ida  Nudel's  case  as 
she  is  also  my  adopted  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Known  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
prisoners  of  coriscience,  Ida  wori^s  tirelessly 
to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and  other  valuable 
items  for  Soviet  Jews  serving  sentences  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps.  An  extra  shirt 
might  keep  a  prisoner  from  freezing  during  the 
harsh  Siberian  winter.  A  piece  of  chocolate 
could  bribe  a  guard  to  allow  a  relative's  letter 
through  the  cell  of  a  prisoner's  solitude. 

Ida  has  been  waiting  for  an  exit  visa  for 
over  1 3  years.  During  that  time  she  has  been 
separated  from  her  only  living  relative,  her 
sister  Elena  Fridman  wtio  now  lives  in  Israel. 

Four  years  in  a  Siberian  lab(x  camp  have 
taken  ttieir  toll  on  Ida  Nudel.  She  is  in  poor 
health  and  suffers  from  a  serious  heart  ail- 
ment. However,  since  1982,  she  has  lived  in 
virtual  exile  in  the  small  Moldavian  town  of 
Bendery  and  is  forbidden  from  traveling  to  re- 
ceive the  medical  attention  she  needs.  She  is 
not  permitted  to  receive  any  mail,  and  her 
communication  with  the  outside  worid  is  se- 
verely restricted.  Ida  believes  her  continued 
refusal  is  nothing  more  than  KGB  vindictive- 
ness  and  even  now  her  every  move  is  closely 
followed  by  KGB  secret  police. 

Despite  these  ovenwhelming  obstacles,  the 
QCSSSJ  will  try  to  communicate  with  Ida  to 
let  her  know  that  she  is  not  alone  in  her  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  By  publicizing  its  campaign, 
the  group  hopes  to  interest  their  fellow  stu- 
dents to  join  them  in  the  battle  to  protect 
human  rights. 

I  commend  these  fine  young  people  for 
their  dedk^ation  and  commitment  to  helping 
their  fellow  man.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
this  is  not  a  Jewish  issue,  but  a  human  rights 
issue.  For  when  freedom  and  human  rights 
are  denied  anywhere  in  the  world,  these  same 
freedoms  are  threatened  everywhere  in  the 
worid.  We  must  be  over  vigilant,  and  the 
Queens  College  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet 
Jewry  desen/es  our  deepest  appreciation  and 
support  for  their  efforts. 


ISRAEL'S  38TH  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  AND  THE  MESSAGE  OF 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months, 
tfie  struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  has  received  a 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month, 
we  marked  three  stgnrfk^nt  events.  Tuesday, 
May  6,  was  Holocaust  Memorial  Day,  the  44th 
anniversary  of  the  liberatk>n  of  the  Nazi  death 
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camps.  Yesterday,  May  13,  the  joint  leader- 
ship of  the  U.S.  Congress  honored  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 
Today,  May  14,  is  the  State  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence day,  marking  the  38th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  These  three  events  have  spe- 
cial significance  not  only  to  the  Jewish  people, 
but  throughout  this  courrtry.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky's  release  from  Soviet  imprisonment  is  a 
fitting  testimony  about  the  State  of  Israel  and 
its  role  as  a  home  for  tfie  persecuted.  The 
United  States  played  an  important  role  in  win- 
ning Anatoly  Shchransky's  freedom,  just  as  it 
stood  with  Israel  in  1948  when  Presklent 
Truman  extended  diptomatk:  recognition  as 
soon  as  the  state  was  declared.  Finally,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  only  American 
intervention  made  it  possible  to  end  the  Nazi 
reign  of  terror. 

Although  most  Americans  alive  today  have 
no  direct  recollection  of  the  Holocaust  the 
memory  of  its  hooors  lingers.  Every  day,  it 
seems,  indivkiuals  appear  who  deny  that  a 
genockje  cxxuned.  or  seek  to  deflect  respon- 
sibility from  the  guilty  or  complidt  This  issue 
has  recently  arisen  in  the  case  of  former  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  WakJheim.  Whether  or 
not  he  can  be  charged  with  war  crimes  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  What  is  disturt>ing  is 
his  continued  insistence  those  who  did  their 
duty  during  Worid  War  II  not  be  held  account- 
able for  committing  atrocities.  We  must  totally 
reject  this  line  of  reasoning.  When  following 
one's  orders  means  vk)lating  all  human  and 
moral  principles,  one's  duty  is  to  disobey.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  educators  and  publk:  leaders 
need  to  stress  this  important  distinction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cheapen  the  memory  of  tlie 
t^lazi  Hok)caust  by  comparing  it  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  The  Sta- 
linist era  of  physical  extermination  of  peoples 
is  over.  Nonetheless,  we  are  witnessing  a  spir- 
itual eradication  conducted  on  a  massive 
scale.  Observant  Jews,  Baptists,  and  Pente- 
costalists — or  anyone  wtx)  would  defy  the 
state-decreed  norms  of  thought  and  behav- 
k>r— are  ruthlessly  suppressed.  In  an  Onwellian 
use  of  language,  the  Soviet  authorities  deem 
as  crimes  any  activities  that  expand  the 
human  spirit  Artists  who  attempt  to  express 
their  aeativity  are  sent  to  psytihiatric  hospi- 
tals, for  they  rip  the  facade  of  Soviet  realism. 
Religkxjs  teachers  are  sent  to  Arctic  prison 
camps,  for  their  devotion  to  the  sacred  texts 
of  their  faith  destioys  the  foundations  of  Mare- 
ist  determinism. 

Each  of  Vne  three  dates  commemorated  this 
month  each  sends  an  important  message. 
First  that  freedom  cannot  in  the  kMig  ain,  be 
snuffed  out  Though  imprisoned  for  close  to  a 
decade,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  never  permitted 
his  captors  to  dominate  him.  The  thought  of 
this  courageous  man  defying  the  KGB,  nin- 
ning  zig-zag  through  the  snow  wtien  they  toM 
him  to  walk  straight  must  be  one  of  the  most 
heart-warming  images  of  recent  years. 

Another  important  lesson  is  the  worth  of  tfie 
indivMual.  The  Nazi  and  Soviet  systems  were 
both  premised  on  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 
In  the  kleology  of  totalitarianism,  some  IndivM- 
uals  must  suffer  in  order  to  assure  the  good  of 
the  maiority.  But  what  happens  wtwn  some 
becomes  thousands,  or  even  millkms?  The 
denigration  of  indivkjual  rights  inevitably  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  community's  rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Totalitarian  states  and  their  dominant  elites 
abuse  their  subjects  just  as  surely  as— and 
more  effectively  than— the  monarchs  and 
feudal  k)rds  of  okl. 

As  Americans,  we  can  be  proud  that  our 
country  has  indeed  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
founding  fathers  to  secure  ttie  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  their  posterity.  More  than  that,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  the  forefront  of  tliose  that 
would  extend  such  benefits  to  all  people. 
When  we  remember  the  Hok)caust  and  do  our 
utmost  to  see  that  this  blot  on  humanity  is 
never  repeated— and  when  we  press  the  case 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Gulag— we  do  credit  to 
our  finest  traditions. 

The  third  message  Is  conveyed  by  the  State 
of  Israel.  Founded  as  a  haven  for  persecuted 
Jews,  Israel  embraced  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
just  as  it  welcomed  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust More  tiian  that,  Israel  has  provided  its 
people  with  a  degree  of  liberty  rare  in  motX  of 
tfie  worid.  It  is  no  accident  that  Israel  is  a 
center  for  innovation  in  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  other  sciences;  its  people  are  free  to  fulfill 
their  potential.  It  is  no  accident  that  Israel  and 
the  United  States  maintain  such  close  ties— 
and,  similariy,  are  hated  by  the  same  forces. 
Both  countries  share  the  same  moral  and  phil- 
osophical underpinning. 

The  redemption  from  the  depths  of  Nazi 
and  Soviet  oppression  and  the  triumph  of  Isra- 
el's rebirth,  though  far  from  these  shores,  go 
to  the  heart  of  what  America  is  about.  For  the 
first  centijry  and  a  half  of  this  country's  inde- 
pendence, tfie  turmoil  of  the  rest  of  the  worid 
had  but  a  marginal  impact  on  this  country. 
Today,  the  fate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
fate  of  the  worid  are  inextricably  linked.  We 
dW  not  ask  for  global  responsibility:  It  was 
thmst  upon  us.  We  will  continue  to  be  tested 
in  how  we  use  our  power,  for  with  power 
comes  obligation.  If  we  can  use  our  strength 
as  a  lever  to  pry  open  the  doors  of  prisons,  as 
a  ram  to  batter  down  walls  of  confinement,  as 
a  driving  force  to  rebuild  that  which  Is  laid 
waste— then  we  will  do  honor  to  those  wfio 
founded  this  republk:  and  inspire  those  who 
will  fottow  us. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THI  HOtrSI  OP  RIPUeSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
moments  of  such  historic  import  as  this  time 
in  whkih  we  welcome  (Natan)  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 

And  It  is  a  rare  occaston  when  we  can 
honor,  in  person,  such  a  dedtoated  and  coura- 
geous indivklual.  a  man  who  understands  so 
well— better  than  most  of  us— the  value  of  lib- 
erty and  the  great  costs  that  come  when  one 
must  fight  and  be  willing  to  give  years  of 
one's  life,  to  gain  It. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group,  Natan 
Shcharansky  became,  together  with  still-exiled 
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Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Impris- 
oned South  African  anttapartheid  leader 
Nelson  Mandela,  among  tt>e  best  known  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  ttie  worM.  And  u  a 
tireless  advocate  for  hit  freedom,  his  wtfa 
Avttal  has  come  to  symbolize  the  kind  of  per- 
sistence that  leads  to  success. 

Shcharansky  rmi^i  let  his  Soviet  oppres- 
sors win.  When  they  arrested  htm  and  made 
him  stand  trial  on  false  charges  of  espionage. 
Shcharansky  never  let  go  of  his  cause  or 
stopped  his  fight.  When  he  was  denied  the 
right  to  an  attorney  of  his  choice,  he  insisted 
on  defending  himself.  When,  while  in  prison, 
ttiey  denied  him  the  right  to  see  his  relatives, 
he  went  on  a  1 10-day  hunger  strike  to  protest 
these  vtolations  by  the  prison  administiation. 
When  they  did  their  best  to  break  Nm,  to  hu- 
miliate Nm.  he  rm*m  gave  up. 

On  February  11.  1966,  mWions  of  us 
watched  televiston  coverage  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  walk  to  freedom.  In  that  almost 
unbelievable  moment  a  dream  came  true. 

But  Shcharansky  reminds  us  that  his  per- 
sonal victory  Is  onty  1  against  400,000  who 
are  still  struggling.  He  caHs  on  the  free  worid 
to  intensify  its  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Unton  to 
abide  by  the  tenns  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 

About  400.000  Soviet  Jews  still  seek  to 
emigrate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  over  2  mit- 
lion  Jews  living  In  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  face,  as  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  once  said, 
"a  kind  of  spiritual  and  cultural  genocMe." 
Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  activists  contin- 
ue to  be  the  targets  of  Soviet  Qovemment 
harassment  and  brutality. 

I  am  vary  grateful  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
continues  his  quest  for  human  rights  on  this 
skje  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  of  us  who  have 
spent  many  years  woridng  for  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  look  to  his  leadership  and  his 
fine  example  to  fielp  us  move  to  future  suc- 
cesses for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Anatoly    Shcharansky   has   taught   us   a 
lesson  about  perserverance.  about  the  power. 
of  faith,  and  the  strength  of  commitment.  He  - 
has  shown  us  the  extraordinary  capacity  o( 
the  human  spirit  to  sun/ive  under  the  most  op- 
pressive conditions. 

During  his  trial.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  turned 
Ns  back  on  the  judges  In  his  trial,  and  faced 
his  brother  Leonid.  He  delivered  a  moving  and 
courageous  statement.  He  said,  in  part: 

I  understand  that  to  defend  oneself  In  a 
■eml-closed  trial  luch  u  this  is  a  hopeless 
case  (rem  the  very  bednning  •  •  •.  Five 
yean  ago,  I  submitted  my  application  for 
exit  to  Israel.  Now  I'm  further  than  ever 
from  my  dream.  It  would  leem  to  t>e  cause 
for  regret.  But  It  U  absolutely  otherwise.  I 
am  happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  lived  honestly. 
In  peace  with  my  coniclenoe.  I  never  com- 
promlaed  my  soul,  even  under  the  threat  of 
death. 

It  Is  a  great  day  In  America  when  we  can  be 
honored  by  the  visit  of  a  man  of  such  great 
moral  courage.  I  join  every  American  In  wel- 
coming Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the  United 
States.  And  I  join  all  freedom-loving  people  ol 
the  worid  In  celebrating  Ns  new-found  liberty. 
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THE  WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE:  A 
VANGUARD  FOR  FREEDOM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  310 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
this  country's  most  significant  labor  and  social 
organizatkins— tt)e  Workmen's  Circle.  On  May 
15-18  of  this  year,  they  will  be  holding  their 
biennial  corrventkin  in  Swan  Lake,  NY.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tkjn  and  Labor.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  honor 
this  historically  important  group. 

Ttie  Workmen's  Circle  was  founded  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Jewish  culture,  social  justKe,  and  the 
era's  txjdding  trade  unionism.  Their  best 
known  work  was  done  in  connectkjn  with  the 
latxjr  lyceum,  which  quickly  became  know  as 
the  Red  Cross  of  Labor  Unrans.  Not  only  dkj 
tt>e  lyceum  serve  as  a  center  for  cultural 
events,  providing  auditoriums  for  conventions, 
lectures  and  theatrical  performances,  txjt  it 
established  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  an- 
swering the  most  Important  welfare  needs  of 
its  community.  The  lyceum  provided  medical 
care,  soup  kitchens,  clothing  and  books  for 
area  residents,  and  were  havens  for  striking 
workers  and  their  families. 

Characteristic  of  ttie  group's  broad  outlook 
was  Its  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  union  move- 
ments nationwide  and  woridwide.  Whether  it 
was  steel  workers  in  Pennsylvania  or  coal 
miners  in  New  York,  the  Workmen's  Circle 
was  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  supporting  their 
struggles. 

Indeed,  it  was  ttieir  close  relatk>ns  with  East 
European  latxx  organizations  that  led  them  to 
be  one  of  ttie  first  groups  publicizing  Hitler's 
"final  solution"  and  the  gassing  of  the  Jews  in 
Nazi  extermination  camps.  They  were  also  a 
prime  source  of  succor  for  those  vKtims  of 
Nazi  aggression  wtio  had  been  able  to  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Forty  years  later  the  Workmen's  Circle  is 
still  in  the  vanguard  of  the  international  hu- 
manitarian movement.  Especially  praiseworthy 
are  ttieir  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community,  in  which  their  talents  and  energies 
have  proven  decisive.  Clearty,  if  it  weren't  for 
groups  such  as  this,  the  fight  to  secure  Jewish 
rights  throughout  the  worid  would  be  severely 
weakened. 

Ttie  circle  is  still  a  powerful  force  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  New  York  City  community.  They 
continue  to  sponsor  ctioral  and  orchestral 
groups,  youth  dubs,  sports  and  recreational 
activities  and  their  labor  lyceums  are  still 
going  strong. 

The  Workmen's  Circle  has  made  both  New 
York  and  the  Nation  a  better  place  to  live. 
Their  efforts  to  improve  the  life  of  tfieir  fellow 
men  have  met  with  truly  resounding  success, 
success  which  I  am  sure — given  their  dedica- 
tion— will  continue  in  the  years  atiead.  I  wish 
ttiem  all  the  best,  and  I  thank  ttiem  deeply. 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  official 
business  and  the  primary  election  in  my  State 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  miss  the  debate  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310;  however,  I 
want,  for  the  record,  to  express  my  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  310 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Farm  Credit  System  should  use  every  fea- 
sible alternative  to  restructure  their  troubled 
loans  rattier  than  foreclosure.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310  woukj  not  mandate  that 
ttie  FCS  make  any  changes  in  loan  proce- 
dures that  would  endanger  the  stability  of  its 
resources.  Instead,  it  provides  a  clear  lndk:a- 
tion  that  the  FCS  should  apply  foretiearance 
to  its  foreclosure  policies. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  that  committee  has  been  in- 
strumental in  pushing  bank  regulators  to  make 
the  changes  necessary  to  enable  agricultural 
banks  and  farmers  to  pursue  debt  re- 
structuring. However,  I  tiave  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  that  in  many  areas  of  Nebras- 
ka and  the  Nation,  the  FCS  seems  to  have 
taken  a  "foreclosure"  rather  than  a  "forebear- 
ance"  attitude.  It  Is  imperative  that  Congress 
registers  its  concern  to  the  system  about  that 
approach.  That  is  the  purpose  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  310. 

As  one  conskjers  the  magnitude  of  the  agri- 
cultural debt  problems  in  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, it  is  clear  that  it  not  only  hurts  the  individ- 
ual farmer  or  rancher — it  also  has  an  adverse 
impact  on  mainstreet  businesses  in  most  Ne- 
braska communities  and  citizens  throughout 
the  State.  In  Nebraska,  the  FCS  and  commer- 
cial banks  wrote  off  over  $750  milton  worth  of 
uncollectable  agricultural  loans  last  year  and 
farm  bankruptcies  were  at  an  all  time  high  for 
recent  decades.  The  number  of  foreclosures 
and  depressed  crop  prices  has  along  with 
other  factors,  decreased  the  value  of  farmland 
to  record  lows  for  recent  decades.  Farmland 
values  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  tumbled 
more  than  50  percent  since  1981  whk:h  is  by 
far  one  of  ttie  most  dramatk:  decreases  in 
farmland  sale  value  anywhere  in  the  Natk)n. 
Rather  than  stand  by  while  farmland  is 
dumped  on  this  depressed  market,  I  have 
urged  the  FCS  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
structure loans  to  keep  those  family  farmers 
which  are  good  operators  in  txjsiness. 

After  considerable  pressure  ft^om  Congress 
and  several  farm  organizations,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  last  week  the  FCS  announced 
ttiat  it  plans  to  implement  a  nationwide  loan 
restructuring  polk:y  to  help  some  of  ttie  Sys- 
tem's troubled  farm  borrowers.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  hear  ttiat  ttie  System  is  seeking 
lower  interest  rates  to  keep  its  rates  more 
competitive  with  ottier  credit  institutions.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  FCS  hilly  implements  this 
policy  and  that  It  uses  every  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  restructure  loans. 

While  I  realize  that  the  FCS  has  announced 
a  new  k)an  restiucturing  polk:y,  I  believe  that 
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the  FCS  should  be  aware  of  ttie  depth  of  our 
congressk>nal  concerns.  Since  Congress 
passed  legislation  designed  to  restructure  the 
FCS  and  provide  it  with  certain  lines  of  emer- 
gency credit  from  the  Federal  Government,  it 
was  entirely  appropriate  that  we  adopt  ttiis 
resolution  and  declare  our  intent  on  wfiat  ttie 
FCS's  polkDy  direction  should  be  to  keep  qual- 
ity farmers  and  ranch  operators  In  business. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 310,  I  wholeheartly  support  the  passage 
of  this  resolution. 


KNOGO  CORP.'S  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  small 
businesses  are  the  tiackbone  of  our  vigorous 
economy.  I  woukJ  like  to  rise  today  to  bring  to 
ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  small  busi- 
ness success  story.  This  year,  the  Knogo 
Corp.,  of  Hicksville,  NY,  located  in  my  Fourth 
Corigressional  District,  celebrates  its  20th  an- 
niversary. During  that  time,  the  Knogo  Corp. 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to  Long 
Island's  growing  economy  and  has  helped 
revolutionize  the  retail  gamient  and  sales  in- 
dustry. 

Knogo's  founder,  Arthur  Minasy,  started  his 
company  as  a  one-man  operation.  Today, 
Knogo  is  a  $30  million  corporation  with  400 
employees  woridwide,  300  of  whom  work  in 
Knogo's  Hicksville  headquarters.  Arthur  Min- 
asy's  success  is  living  testament  to  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  which  has  made  America 
great. 

As  a  consultant  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  nearty  20  years  ago,  Arthur 
MInasy  became  acutely  aware  of  the  growing 
problems  of  shoplifting  and  pilferage  in  the 
retail  industry.  In  May  1966,  Minasy  began 
work  on  a  device  which  would  detect  and 
deter  the  shoplifting  of  soft  good  items.  His  ef- 
forts helped  launch  the  electronic  article  sur- 
veillance [EAS]  industry. 

Minasy's  Invention  consists  of  two  basic 
components:  a  plastic  wafer  attached  to  indi- 
vidual articles  by  store  personnel  and  re- 
moved by  sales  staff  at  the  point  of  sale;  and 
detection  gates  that  monitor  store  exits,  trig- 
gering an  alarm  when  an  unreoioved  wafer 
passes  through  the  antenna's  field,  allowing 
store  personnel  to  retrieve  merchandise. 

With  continued  research,  Minasy  expanded 
his  product  to  the  hard  goods  market  with  the 
development  of  electromagnetic  [EM]  technol- 
ogy. Knogo's  EM  system  uses  two  types  of 
magnetic  targets  that  can  be  hidden  within  a 
product  or  attached  to  the  outside  with  an  ad- 
hesive strip.  Knogo's  disposable  EM  targets 
are  made  for  one-way  items,  such  as  grocer- 
ies, Ik^uor,  shoes,  drugstore  items.  Reusable 
EM  targets,  which  can  be  activated  or  deacti- 
vated, are  used  to  protect  circulating  items, 
such  as  library  books,  records,  tapes,  and 
vkJeo  cassettes. 

Despite  growing  competition  in  the  industry, 
Knogo  has  remained  a  leader  In  its  field  by 
continuing   to   develop   state-of-the-art   EAS 
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technology.  Its  many  surveillance  products  are 
used  extensively  throughout  all  areas  of  tti« 
retail  industry. 

Knogo's  most  recent  contiibution  to  the 
EAS  industry  is  its  patented  electro  thred. 
About  the  size  of  a  human  hair,  electro  thred 
has  revolutionized  the  industry  due  to  its  small 
size  and  low  cost.  It  can  be  attached  or  insert- 
ed in  merchandise  during  and  after  manufac- 
ture. This  capability  reduces  cost  to  the  retail- 
er and  increases  the  number  of  applications. 

Arthur  Minasy  and  the  Knogo  Corp.,  are  a 
remarkable  success  story.  It  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  American  ingenuity  and  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  at  Mfork.  I  congratulate  Arthur 
Minasy  and  all  the  Knogo  Corp.,  emptoyees 
on  their  20th  anniversary,  and  I  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTRICT 
LOBBYING 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  restrict  lobbying  by 
former  Federal  employees.  My  bill  would  re- 
strict all  Federal  employees  from  lobbying  the 
Federal  Government  for  1  year  after  they 
leave  Government  sen/ice,  and  2  years  if  they 
wori(  for  a  foreign  entity.  Further,  Federal  offi- 
cials at  ttie  Cabinet  level  are  prohibited  from 
ever  representing,  assisting,  advising,  or  lob- 
bying on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government. 

AnyonMrho  has  followed  recent  news  re- 
ports recognizes  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Former  FcKieral  officials  are  now  openly  sell- 
ing their  influence  to  foreign  governments,  and 
bragging  about  it  in  the  press.  These  individ- 
uals have  made  it  clear,  through  their  actions 
and  their  words,  that  ttiey  view  their  govern- 
ment service  as  a  mere  "r6sum6-builder,"  a 
minor  inconvenience  necessary  to  achieve  the 
financial  rewards  they  believe  they  deserve  for 
having  endured  the  government  service 
detour.  They  sometimes  offer  nothing  to  their 
clients  in  the  way  of  expertise  or  legal  advice; 
such  individuals  merely  trade  on  their  influ- 
ence with  the  rich  and  powerful. 

These  most  recent,  highly-publicized  inci- 
dents of  influence-peddling  staridy  illustrate 
the  defk:iencies  of  cun'ent  laws  affecting  lob- 
bying activities.  My  legislation,  a  companton 
bill  to  that  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Thurmond,  provides  a  simple  way  to 
prevent  those  who  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  leaving  Federal  sen/ice 
and  marketing  their  Influence  for  private  gain. 
It  prohibits  all  Federal  employees  from  lobby- 
ing the  Government  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  This  includes  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  military.  The  bill  also  imposes  a  life- 
time prohibition  on  lobbying  by  those  who 
have  access  to  the  most  important  Govern- 
ment secrets:  Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
and  high-ranking  White  House  officials.  There 
are  mandatory  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  law,  up  to  $500,000  in  fines  and/or  im- 
prisonment for  4  years. 

Government  service  is  ttie  most  important 
and  satisfying  work  one  can  choose-,  and  Fed- 
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eral  law  shouM  be  designed  to  attract  the 
best  people  to  government  work.  My  legisla- 
tion will  ensure  that  we  atti'act  only  the  most 
qualified  and  dedicated  employees,  and  ttioM 
who  view  the  Federal  Government  as  a  mere 
"stepping  stone"  will  be  weeded  out.  This  bill 
will  restore  badly  eroded  pubUc  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  public  officials.  I  \ook  forward 
to  its  speedy  passage. 
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ESTABLISH  A  COOPERATIVE 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  TO 
STUDY  THE  GREENHOUSE 
EFFECT 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHX7RCH  OF 
KALAMAZOO:  CELEBRATING  A 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  H0U8C  OF  RXPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  hibute  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Kalamazoo  on  the  occasion  of  its  sesqulcen- 
tennial  celebration.  Organized  in  1836  with  14 
members,  the  church  in  1966  continues  to 
sen/e  the  individual  needs  of  Its  members  and 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  life  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo community. 

Since  its  founding,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
has  remained  located  at  its  original  downtown 
Kalamazoo  site  at  315  W.  Michigan.  In  the 
year  of  Its  founding,  the  church's  pastor,  Jere- 
miah Ball,  persuaded  the  Michigan  Huron  In- 
stitute to  settle  in  Kalamazoo  as  well.  Now 
known  as  Kalamazoo  College— one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  private  liberal  arts  col- 
leges—this educational  institution  and  the 
First  Baptist  Church  have  histories  that  are 
closely  intenvoven. 

There  are  many  dates  important  to  tt>s  his- 
tory of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kalamazoo: 
1853,  when  the  present  sanctuary— now  the 
city's  oldest— was  built;  1855,  when  the  trust- 
ees of  the  church  and  the  trustees  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Kalamazoo  agreed  that  the  tower 
clock  would  serve  as  the  village  clock  and  the 
tower  bell  would  serve  as  the  village  fire 
alarm;  the  Civil  War,  during  which  41  church 
members  served  the  Union  and  7  gave  their 
lives;  and  1969,  when  the  church  renewed  its 
commitment  to  the  centi'al  city  of  Kalamazoo 
and  decided  to  remain  in  Its  existing  sanctu- 
ary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Kalamazoo  take  understandable 
pride  In  Its  historical  commitment  to  an  ecu- 
menical spirit  and  to  Its  Involvement  in  social 
issues  confronting  the  wider  community.  The 
sesquicentennial  celebration  commemorates 
the  church's  founding.  It  is  a  very  special 
event,  reflective  of  the  church's  sense  of  Its 
own  history  and  its  confidence  in  Its  future.  I 
feel  privileged  to  represent  the  members  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kalamazoo  and  to 
work  with  constituents  who  use  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  history  as  a  means  of  recommit- 
ting and  rededicating  themselves  to  their  reli- 
gkHis  heritage  and  to  aervice  to  their  commu- 
nity. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  FBIMSYLVAinA 
IN  TRK  MOUSI  OF  RIPIIBSDITATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
work  toward  the  estabtlshment  of  a  coopera- 
tive international  program  to  study  ti^  green- 
house effect.  The  purpose  of  this  meaaure  It 
to  focus  and  expand  research  efforts  on  thia 
phenomenon. 

The  greenhouse  effect  refers  to  ttie  warm- 
ing of  the  Earth  resulting  from  the  bulkJup  of 
certain  gases  (of  which  carbon  dk}xkle  and 
methane  are  the  most  prominent)  that  block 
the  escape  of  heat  fiom  the  planet's  surface. 
Many  scientists  have  devek)ped  models  which 
Indicate  that  the  greenhouse  effect  ooukj  have 
far-reaching  and  pertiaps  oatastoY)phic  social 
and  economic  consequences.  Climatic 
changes  resulting  from  the  continued  buiklup 
of  greenhouse  pollutants  could  turn  prime  ag- 
ricultural areas  of  the  United  States  and  else- 
where into  dust  bowls.  It  coukj  also  melt  polar 
ice  caps,  raise  sea  levels,  and  put  most  ma|or 
worid  ports  under  water.  Deforestation,  deser- 
ttficatlon,  and  loss  of  wildlife  wouk)  also  be  as* 
gravated. 

It  is  thought  that  appreciable  greenhouse 
warming  has  already  occurred  and  that  the 
rate  of  warming  will  accelerate  in  the  future. 
According  to  a  draff  of  international  scientlfle 
report  by  1 50  scientists  from  1 1  countiles  co- 
ordinated by  NASA,  greenhouse  warming  over 
the  next  SO  years  Is  expected  to  be  about 
twice  that  which  has  occurred  during  the  pre- 
vious 130  years.  Over  the  next  100  years,  the 
atmosphere  could  be  warmed  by  as  much  as 
9  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  ocean  levels  could 
rise  by  7  feet. 

The  buildup  of  greenhouse  pollutants  In  the 
atmosphere  is  primarily  a  consequence  of  the 
industrial  revolution  through  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  In  fact,  carbon  dioxide  levels  have 
doubled  since  1955. 

While  there  are  a  range  of  views  within  the 
scientific  community  on  what  the  greenhouse 
effect  means  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tkjns,  there  is  s  consensus  that  the  problem  Is 
real  and  threatening.  Present  knowledge  Is  in- 
complete, but  we  continue  to  proceed  with  ttie 
massive  pollution  of  the  atmospher«  without 
knowing  the  consequences.  This  Is  s  most 
dangerous  gamble.  As  legislators,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  anticipate  potential  dangers  to 
society  and  act  to  prevent,  or  mitigate  them. 

I  believe  that  my  resolution  is  a  first  step  In 
that  direction.  It  does  not  prescribe  specific 
actions,  but  recognizes  the  need  for  more  pre- 
cise information  as  a  prelude  to  prudent 
policy.  It  endeavors  to  accelerate  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  areas  of  uncertainty, 
Because  of  the  international  dimension  of  the 
problem,  the  measure  specifically  calls  on  the 
Presklent,  In  cooperation  with  other  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  actors,  to  establish  a 
long-term  study  on  the  greenhouse  effect  and 
to  coordinate  actions  with  other  nations. 
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The  international  con>munity  has  been  ad- 
dressing other  atmospheric  potlution  prob- 
lems. A  Convention  on  Ozone  Depletion  has 
been  negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  Environment  Program,  and  acid  rain  is 
being  extensively  examined  by  ttie  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  other  organiza- 
tions. I  am  hopeful  that  my  measure  will  pre- 
cipitate similar  action  on  the  sehous  green- 
house problem.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  global  environmental 
issues,  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  address  at- 
mospheric pollution. 


ESTABLISH  A  CCXDPERATIVE 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  TO 
STUDY  THE  GREENHOUSE 
EFFECT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1986 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
three  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  take  appropri- 
ate actions  to  establish  a  cooperative  interna- 
tional program  to  study  the  greenhouse  effect. 
This  measure  Is  intended  to  encourage  a 
United  States  led,  focused  effort  by  all  nations 
to  understand  and  document  the  existing  state 
of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
ttie  potential  for  future  changes,  in  order  to 
develop  strategies  so  that  we  may  ameliorate 
their  detrimental  effects. 

Man  is  presently  conducting  an  unintended, 
gkjbal  experiment  which  may  affect  our  own 
as  well  as  many  future  generations.  Human 
activities,  such  as  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels, 
deforestation,  and  industrialization,  are  releas- 
ing gases  into  the  atmosphere  and  oceans 
wt)ich  are  likely  to  cause  gk)bal  temperatures 
to  rise  steadily  from  rK}w  into  the  distant 
future.  A  recent  meeting  of  international  scien- 
tists obsen/ed  that  an  "appreciable"  green- 
house warming  may  have  already  occurred 
and  ttiat  the  rate  of  warming  may  "accelerate 
in  the  future."  Among  the  gases  of  concern 
are:  carbon  dioxkle,  metfiane,  and  chlorofluor- 
ocartwns.  Some  of  these  gases  are  increas- 
ing at  rates  ranging  up  to  7  percent  per  year, 
some  of  tfiem  have  lifetimes  of  hundreds  of 
years,  and  all  of  them  can  contribute  to  global 
warming. 

The  problem  of  increasing  greenhouse 
gases  and  their  expected  effect  on  global 
temperatures  is  directly  related  to  many  other 
major  environmental  issues  such  as  climate 
change,  acid  rain,  ozone  depletion,  deforest- 
ation, and  the  melting  of  glacial  ice.  The  po- 
tential impact  of  this  global  warming  will  di- 
rectly affect  alPDost  all  aspects  of  our  national 
economy,  ranging  from  the  effects  of  changes 
in  rainfall  patterns  on  agricultural  productivity 
to  the  consequences  of  sea  level  rise  on  our 
coastlines. 

The  United  States  has  been  studying  this 
phenomenon  for  several  years  throughout 
nriany  branches  of  government,  in  universities, 
and  in  research  institutes.  Internationally, 
groups  of  scientists  have  gathered  to  discuss 
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and  compare  their  research  results.  It  is  time 
now  to  ask  all  nations  to  join  us  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  understand  the  potential  effects 
on  the  environment  of  their  national  activities. 
Our  goal  is  to  generate  a  coordinated  global 
response  to  probable  harmful  effects  before 
they  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  joined  with  over  150 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  major  bipar- 
tisan resolution  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
reduce  acid  deposition.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  proposed  international  year  of 
study  of  the  greenhouse  effect  will  lead  to 
similar  bipartisan  legislation  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  global  warming  on  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  join  with  other  na- 
tions to  reduce  its  global  impact. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  338 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  appropriate  actions  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative   international 
program  to  study  the  greenhouse  effect 
Whereas  it  has  t>een  documented  that  a 
continuing  increase  in  the  concentration  of 
certain  trace  gases  in  the  global  atrriosphere 
may  result  in  a  phenomenon  luiown  as  the 
greenhouse  effect; 

Whereas  it  has  l)een  predicted  that  the 
greenhouse  effect  could  result  in  many  ad- 
verse global  impacts,  including  changes  in 
climatic  patterns  which  would  cause  alter- 
ations in  agricultural  productivity  and  pat- 
terns of  land  use;  deforestation,  desertifica- 
tion, and  loss  of  wildlife  diversity;  and  the 
melting  of  glacial  ice,  resulting  in  a  rise  in 
sea  levels  worldwide: 

Whereas  human  activities,  including  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  and  tropical  deforest- 
ation, are  primarily  responsible  for  changes 
in  the  release  of  "greenhouse"  gases  into 
the  atmosphere; 

Whereas  all  nations  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  the  greenhouse  effect  occurs,  and 
each  nation  has  an  interest  in  protecting 
the  Earth  from  the  environmental  threat; 
and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  impact  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  greenhouse  effect  is 
only  Ijeginning  to  be  understood:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  promote  and 
support— 

(A)  domestic  and  international  efforts  to 
study  the  greenhouse  effect  and  its  impact; 

(B)  studies  of  methods  to  reduce  the  rate 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  "green- 
house" gases  in  the  global  atmosphere;  and 

(C)  efforts  to  prevent  degradation  of  the 
environment  of  the  Earth  by  the  green- 
house effect; 

(2)  the  President  should  take  all  appropri- 
ate actions,  in  cooperation  with  relevant  or- 
ganizations (such  as  the  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Program,  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization,  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission,  and  any  other 
international,  regional,  or  nongovernmental 
organization  which  the  President  deter- 
mines to  l>e  appropriate),  to  establish  a 
long-term  study,  l)eginning  with  a  1-year  co- 
operative international  program,  with  re- 
spect to  the  greenhouse  effect  with  the  pur- 
poses of— 

(A)  increasing  the  worldwide  dissemina- 
tion of  information  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  greenhouse  effect  and  methods 
to  alleviate  or  avoid  the  effect: 
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(B)  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  to  study  the  greenhouse 
effect; 

(C)  fostering  cooperation  among  nations 
to  develop  more  extensive  efforts  to  study 
the  greenhouse  effect; 

(D)  preparing  a  report  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program; 

(E)  identifying  the  potential  alternative 
policies  necessary  to  avoid  a  buildup  of 
"greenhouse"  gases  beyond  levels  which 
could  have  catastrophic  results;  and 

(P)  developing  a  long-term  plan  for  future 
efforts  to  study  the  greenhouse  effect; 

(3)  this  cooperative  international  program 
should  be  started  during  or  before  the  cal- 
endar year  1990;  and 

(4)  United  States  participation  in  this  co- 
operative international  program  should  l>e 
plaimed  and  coordinated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  appropriate  Ooverrunent 
officials. 


FRANK  HARRISON:  YAVAPAI 
INDIAN.  ARIZONAN  AND  CIVIL 
LIBERTARIAN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  April 
6.  Frank  Harrison  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian 
Community  in  Arizona,  passed  away.  While 
there  are  few  who  will  recognize  the  name  of 
Frank  Harrison,  he  was  well-known  and  re- 
spected among  \he  Indians  of  Arizona  and 
played  a  central  role  in  a  famous  civil  liberties 
case  decided  by  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
when  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Court. 

It  was  through  Frank  Harrison's  personal 
courage  and  efforts  in  concert  with  that  of  his 
fellow  tribesman.  Harry  Austin,  that  a  1948  de- 
cision of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  reversed 
a  20-year-okJ  decision  prohibiting  Indians  from 
voting  in  State  and  national  elections. 

I  am  rather  proud  that  my  father,  Judge  Levi 
S.  Udall,  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Har- 
rison versus  Laveen.  Judge  Udall,  quoting 
from  the  noted  Indian  law  scholar  Felix  8. 
Cohen,  stated  in  his  decision: 

In  a  democracy  suffrage  is  the  most  basic 
civil  right,  since  its  exercise  is  the  chief 
means  whereby  other  rights  may  be  safe- 
guarded. To  deny  the  right  to  vote  where 
one  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so.  is  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equity. 

While  the  full  right  to  vote  was  not  secured 
by  Arizona  Indians  until  the  mid-1960's.  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Harrison  versus 
Laveen  provided  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
eventual  attainment  of  that  right  and  the  many 
other  civil  rights  for  Indian  citizens. 

Frank  Harrison  will  be  missed  by  his  family 
and  friends  and  should  not  be  forgotten  as 
one  who  fought  a  small,  but  important  battle 
for  Indian  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  the  transcript  of  a  slide-tape  program 
developed  by  the  Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona 
on  the  history  of  Arizona  Indian  voting  rights 
and  the  role  of  Frank  Harrison. 


The  History  op  Arizona  Indian  Votimo 

Rioim 

(Slide-tape  Program  Script) 

"When  we  went,  Roger  Laveen  was  still 
living.  We  tried  to  get  registered,  one  time. 
A  young  man— he  refused  to  register  us: 
'You're  under  the  ward  of  government'."— 
(Frank  Harrison) 

To  live  harmoniously,  the  American 
Indian  peoples  developed  ways  to  solve 
problems  that  affected  their  communities. 
Forms  of  public  decision-making  or  govern- 
ments were  evolved  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  different  Indian  peoples. 

The  United  States  government  recognised 
these  independent  political  organizations 
and  treated  them  as  sovereign  nations 
through  the  process  of  making  formal  trea- 
ties with  tribes.  As  non-Indians  pushed  into 
Indian  lands  the  government  of  the  United 
States  forced  tril>es  onto  reservations  that 
were  only  fractlotis  of  the  former  territorl- 
ties  on  which  Indian  people  had  lived.  Al- 
though forced  to  give  up  vast  tracts  of  their 
homelands,  tribes  did  retain  governmental 
rights  on  the  lands  they  kept.  In  this  proc- 
ess. Indian  people  were  put  into  a  unique 
position.  They  remained  tribal  citizens  but 
also  became  citizens  of  the  United  States 
though  their  full  rights  of  citizenship  did 
not  come  until  this  century  and  only  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Indian  people  with 
the  support  of  Indian  rights  organizatiotu 
and  their  allies. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  this  struggle 
has  been  the  right  of  Indian  people  to  vote, 
a  basic  right  in  a  democracy.  In  Arizona,  the 
right  of  Indian  people  to  vote  in  national 
and  state  elections  has  been  realized 
through  the  initiative  and  courage  of  people 
such  as  Frank  Harrison  and  the  late  Harry 
Austin. 

Before  World  War  I,  Indian  people  in  Ari- 
zona who  lived  on  reservations  were  not 
legal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917. 
Indians  were  exempt  from  the  draft.  Howev- 
er, more  than  8,000  Indian  men  and  women 
voluntarily  served  in  the  armed  forces; 
many  of  them  giving  their  lives  in  defense 
of  their  homes.  In  response  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  Indian  people  in  the  war  and 
through  a  major  political  effort  of  Indian 
rights  leaders  such  as  Dr.  Carlos  Montezu- 
ma, a  Yavapai  Indian,  Congress  passed  the 
Indian  Citizenship  Act  in  1924. 

The  fact  that  Indians  were  U.S.  citizens 
did  not  make  them  eligible  voters  In  Arizo- 
na. In  an  attempt  to  gain  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Indians  to  vote  in  Arizona,  a  lawsuit 
was  filed  in  1928  by  Peter  Porter,  a  Pima 
Indian  from  the  CJila  River  Reservation. 
But  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  the  case  asserting  that  Indians  were 
under  FEDERAL  GUARDIANSHIP  and 
that  the  State  Constitution  denied  the  vote 
to  "mental  incompetents  and  people  under 
guardianship." 

Facing  World  War  II  and  the  need  for  a 
universal  draft,  Congress  again  affirmed  the 
citizenship  of  all  Indian  people— on  or  off 
reservations— In  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 

Over  25,000  Indian  men  and  women  served 
in  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  World 
War  II.  Many  served  with  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  some  t>ecame  national  heroes  such 
as  Ira  Hayes,  the  Pima  Indian  famous  for 
the  raising  of  the  U.S.  flag  at  Iwo  Jima. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  many  Indian 
veterans  returned  to  their  reservation 
homes  In  Arizona.  These  veterans  learned 
that  the  country  which  had  willingly  ac- 
cepted their  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  battlefield,  denied  them  the 
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opportunity  to  protect  democracy  through 
political  action— that  is  the  right  to  vote. 

Frank  Harrison,  a  YavapftI  Indian,  re- 
turned from  his  service  In  World  War  II  to 
the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation. 
Before  the  war  he  had  worked  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  participating  with  other 
Indian  men  In  the  construction  of  Bartlett 
Dam  on  the  Verde  River.  Although  Indian 
men  were  repeatedly  turned  away  from  Jobs 
on  the  project,  some  had  continued  to  apply 
for  construction  work  insisting  that  they 
were  qualified.  Finally.  Indian  men  were  ad- 
mitted to  unions  and  hired.  Frank  Harrison 
observed  that  persistence  led  to  success. 

After  the  war  Frank  Harrison  saw  the  el- 
derly In  his  community  facing  hard  times. 
His  own  parents  were  doing  heavy  labor  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  under  the  same  'feder- 
al guardianship'  rationale  as  with  voting,  In- 
dians in  Arizona  were  denied  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance and  other  federal  benefits.  These  bene- 
fits were  denied  even  though.  Just  as  with 
other  Americans,  payroll  taxes  were  deduct- 
ed from  Indian  peoples'  paychecks  to  fi- 
nance federal  programs. 

Prank  Harrison  decided  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  of  benefits.  He  got  In 
touch  with  Arizona  Congressman  Richard 
Harless  and  with  Lemuel  and  Ben  Mathews. 

Congressman  Harless  and  Lemuel  Math- 
ews had  served  as  attorneys  In  numerous 
suits  on  behalf  of  Individual  Indiaiu  and 
tribes.  They  decided  to  challenge  the  legal 
barrier— the  idea  of  denying  rights  to  Indi- 
ans because  of  the  misleading  "federal 
guardianship"  issue.  This  challenge  would 
simultaneously  enable  Indians  to  vote  and 
to  receive  other  citlzetu'  benefits  that  were 
continually  denied  them. 

Another  meml>er  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
community  Joined  the  battle.  Tribal  Chair- 
man Harry  Austin  had  long  been  known  as 
an  outspoken  fighter  for  Indian  rights.  On 
November  8.  1947  Harry  Austin  and  Frank 
Harrison  both  walked  Into  the  Maricopa 
County  Recorders  office  In  Phoenix  to  regis- 
ter to  vote. 

The  County  Recorder  refused  to  register 
the  two  Yavapai  men.  Their  attorneys  Im- 
mediately filed  suit  and  when  the  Superior 
Court  ruled  against  the  case,  they  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

Civil  libertarians  and  Indian  rights  activ- 
ists throughout  the  country  followed  the 
progress  of  the  lawsuit.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  actively  participated  by  contributing 
legal  briefs  in  support  of  the  case. 

On  July  IS.  1948  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arizona  unanimously  overruled  the  previous 
opinions.  Judge  Levi  S.  Udall.  father  of  Con- 
gressman Morris  Udall.  quoted  the  Indian 
law  scholar  Felix  Cohen  and  stated  in  his 
decision: 

"In  a  democracy  suffrage  Is  the  most  basic 
civil  right,  since  Its  exercise  is  the  chief 
means  whereby  other  rights  may  be  safe- 
guarded. To  deny  the  right  to  vote  where 
one  Is  legally  entitled  to  do  so,  is  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality."! 

After  the  court  decision.  Arlzonans.  both 
Indian  and  non-Indian  saw  new  opportuni- 
ties—they also  anticipated  new  problems 
and  the  intensification  of  old  problems. 

Some  Indian  people  were  unsure  al>out 
their  newly  won  voting  rights.  Many  did  not 
see  themselves  as  active  participants  In  the 
federal  and  state  political  process— simply 
because  they  did  not  view  it  as  their  process. 
Some  feared  that  involvement  in  this  non- 
Indian  process  would  lead  to  taxation,  fur- 
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ther  loss  of  reservation  lands,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  their  special  relationship  with  the 
federal  govermnent.  These  fears  stemmed  In 
large  part  from  statements  generated  by  the 
non-Indian  community. 

Despite  theee  fears,  the  decision  In  the 
voting-rights  lawsuit  set  a  firm  basis  for  the 
elldblllty  of  Indian  people  to  the  rlghU  of 
full  citizenship  In  education,  health  and 
social  services. 

But  other  legal  barriers  stUI  had  to  be 
overcome.  In  1948  an  article  In  the  Arizona 
Republic  newspaper  noted: 

"To  be  eligible  to  register  and  vote.  Indi- 
ans must  meet  all  the  customary  require- 
ments.  Including  age.  residency,  ability  to 
write  and  to  read  the  Constitution  without 
prompting.  •  •  • 

"It  was  estimated  that  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  State's  Indian  population  could  not 
meet  all  these  requirements,  primarily  be- 
cause of  illiteracy." 

Arizona  was  made  subject  to  the  Pederal 
Voting  RlghU  Act  requlremenU  In  1986  be- 
cause of  discrimination  against  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Indian  citizens.  Increased 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian  people 
reduced  the  impact  of  the  literacy  require- 
ments when  they  were  struck  down  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  But 
problems,  some  intentional  and  some  the 
result  of  insenslttvlty.  continued  to  exist 
until  1976.  when  the  Arizona  Bute  legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  which  allowed  a  voter  to 
bring  someone  of  his  or  her  own  choosing  to 
help  In  voting. 

There  were  also  physical  barriers  which 
remain  obstacles  even  today.  Geographical 
Isolation  and  long  travel  distances  make  it 
difficult  for  many  Indian  people  living  on 
reservations  to  register  and  to  vote. 

The  actions  of  Harry  Austin  and  Frank 
Harrison  are  part  of  a  historical  process 
that  l)egan  l>efore  their  time  and  which  con- 
tinues today.  Many  of  the  Issues  raised  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  lawsuit  In  1948  are 
still  controversial.  For  Instance  there  is  con- 
tinued resistance  to  the  election  of  Indian 
citizens  to  official  positions  In  Navajo  and 
Apache  county.  These  issues  can  also  be 
seen  In  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe's  suc- 
cessful objection  in  1982  to  the  proposed  re- 
dlstrictlng  plan  which  would  have  split  and 
diluted  the  strength  of  the  Apache  vote. 

Indian  peoples  are  citizens  of  their  state 
as  well  as  their  tribes.  If  Indian  citizens 
cannot  participate  In  the  state  electoral 
processes— If  they  cannot  vote— then  the 
principles  of  democracy  are  seriously  weak- 
ened. If  Indian  citizens  caiuiot  or  will  not 
vote,  then  the  achievements  of  Harry 
Austin  and  Frank  Harrison  can  be  lost  and 
their  sacrifices  made  meaningless. 

Frank  Harrison  continues  to  set  a  goal  for 
all  of  us  when  he  states: 

"Well,  that's  one  thing  we  all  look  for— 
Freedom.  We  don't  think  about  fighting 
each  other,  from  now  on  we  know  better. 
My  only  hope  is  to  help  each  other  and  get 
along. 


ALLOCATION  OF  OPERATINO 
RIGHTS  AT  AIRPORTS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINCTA 

OP  caupornia 
iir  the  house  OP  RXPitxsxirTATivn 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  SpMkar,  today  I  have  In- 
troduced leglalatlon  H.R.  4624,  to  tat  aalda  a 
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regulation  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
which  permits  airlines  to  buy  and  sell  take-off 
and  landing  rights  at  four  of  the  busiest  air- 
ports in  the  country,  LaGuardia,  Kennedy, 
O'Hare,  and  National.  I  am  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  by  Majority  Leader 
Wright,  Congressman  Howard,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tatk>n.  Congressman  Hammerschmidt,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation,  Congressman  Anderson,  former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
my  PuWk:  Works  Committee  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen NowAK  and  Moody,  and  Congress- 
man Williams. 

The  DOT  buy-sell  regulation  is  highly  objec- 
tionable because  it  would  allow  the  airlines  to 
sell  valuable  operating  rights— slots— which 
they  received  from  the  public  at  no  cost.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  4,200  slots  at 
the  four  airports  and  that  the  average  value  of 
a  stot  will  be  more  than  $100,000.  The  airlines 
hoWing  slots  at  the  four  airports  received 
them  from  airline  scheduling  committees. 
These  committees  were  composed  of  airline 
executives  from  the  carriers  sennng  each  air- 
port and  the  committees  operated  under  an 
antitrust  exemptkjn. 

The  DOT  oile  permits  the  airlines  to  retain 
95  percent  of  the  slots  they  received  from  the 
scheduling  committee  and  to  sell  these  slots 
to  the  highest  bidder.  This  giveaway  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  unconscionable  at  a  time  when 
we  are  cutting  needed  domestic  programs  to 
reduce  the  massive  budget  deficits  created  by 
Reagan  administration  policies. 

The  administration  believes  that  allowing 
slots  to  be  bought  and  sold  is  the  best  way  to 
allocate  the  slots  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  process  will  result  in  the  slots  going  to  tt^e 
carriers  willing  to  pay  the  most  for  them.  In 
the  administratkjn's  view,  the  airlines  willing 
and  able  to  pay  ttie  most  for  the  landing  and 
takeoff  rights  woukj  be  the  carriers  which 
woukj  provkJe  the  servue  most  desired  by  the 
publk:. 

I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  a  market 
mechanism,  such  as  buy-sell,  is  the  best  way 
for  the  Government  to  allocate  the  limited  re- 
source of  airport  slots.  However,  as  was 
brought  out  at  our  extensive  hearings  on  this 
issue  last  fall,  ottter  methods  of  slot  alloca- 
tion— scheduling  committees,  lotteries,  et 
cetera— all  have  their  disadvantages  and 
there  is  no  pedect  solutk>n  to  the  problem.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  a  market  mechanism,  but 
only  if  we  can  be  sure  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  slots  will  accrue  to  the 
public  which  gave  the  airiines  this  valuable  re- 
source in  the  first  place.  Under  my  bill,  a  por- 
twn  of  the  profits  from  slot  sales  will  go  to  the 
Airport  arxj  Airway  Trust  Fund  where  the 
money  can  be  used  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
the  airport  system. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  wouM  set  askle 
ttie  DOT  rule  permitting  stots  to  be  sold  and 
give  DOT  1 20  days  to  establish  a  new  system 
for  allocating  stots.  In  view  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult technical  and  polk:y  issues  involved  in  al- 
tocating  slots,  the  bill  does  not  require  DOT  to 
use  a  particular  method  of  allocation,  but 
gives  DOT  discretton  to  choose  between  sev- 
eral market  and  nonmarket  mechanisms.  Basi- 
cally, DOT  is  given  a  choice  between  continu- 
ing the  historic  method  of  altocating  slots 
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through  scheduling  committees,  or  going  to  a 
market  system.  These  opttons  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  section-by-section  analysis 
betow. 

If  the  scheduling  committee  option  is 
chosen,  DOT  is  required  to  adopt  a  deadlock- 
ing breaking  mechanism  that  uses  either  a  lot- 
tery to  reallocate  at  least  5  percent  of  slots  to 
new  entrants,  or  a  6-month  lease  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  at  least  5  percent  of  the  slots.  The 
lease  proceeds  would  go  into  the  trust  fund 
and  any  interested  carrier— new  entrant  or  ex- 
isting carrier — could  be  lessees. 

If  DOT  chooses  the  market  option,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sell  slots  with  the  proceeds 
going  into  the  Airport  and  Airo/ay  Trust  Fund. 
Following  the  original  sale,  carriers  could  sell 
the  slots  they  have  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment with  20  percent  of  the  profits  going 
into  the  trust  fund. 

Under  my  legislatton,  there  are  several  prin- 
ciples which  DOT  must  follow,  whichever 
method  of  allocatkjn  it  chooses.  To  protect 
service  to  small  and  medium  size  communi- 
ties, there  must  be  separate  slots  for  air  carri- 
ers and  commuters  and  slots  must  be  made 
available  for  essential  air  service.  In  addition 
the  bill  requires  FAA  to  establish  a  use-it-or- 
lose-it  mechanism  so  that  unused  slots  will  be 
returned  to  the  Government  and  reallocated. 
Furthermore,  stots  must  be  made  available  as 
needed  for  scheduled  and  charter  foreign  air 
transportation. 

Under  my  legislative  proposal,  buying  and 
selling  of  slots  would  be  allowed  in  specific  in- 
stances. However,  unlike  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing permitted  under  the  present  DOT  mle,  my 
bill  requires  that  the  proceeds  from  the  first 
sale  or  lease  go  into  the  Airport  and  Ainway 
Trust  Fund.  This  will  ensure  that  the  public  re- 
ceives at  least  some  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  the  valuable  operating  rights 
created  by  public  action.  It  will  also  explicitly 
and  firmly  establish  that  these  slots  are  not 
property  rights.  Rather,  they  are  operating  pri- 
viliges  within  the  exclusive  control  and  jurisdic- 
tton  of  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  and  the 
Congress. 

Although  my  bill  gives  DOT  some  discretton 
to  choose  between  two  methods  of  slot  allo- 
catton,  each  of  the  methods  provides  opportu- 
nities for  new  entrants  and  existing  carriers  to 
obtain  slots  to  compete  with  the  carriers  now 
holding  the  slots.  This  competition  will  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  airline  deregulation,  and 
ensure  that  the  carriers  serving  the  four  re- 
stricted airports  operate  efficiently,  and  pro- 
vkJe the  service  most  needed  by  the  traveling 
publk:. 

A  sectton-by-sectton  analysis  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Bill  on 
Allocation  of  Operating  Rights  at  High 
Density  Airports 

section  1— existing  rules  on  slot 
allocation 
The  E)epartinent  of  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  are  di- 
rected to  repeal  recently  enacted  regula- 
tions on  the  allocation  of  slots  at  high  den- 
sity airports.  New  rules  on  slot  allocation 
must  l>e  consistent  with  this  legislation. 
Until  a  new  method  of  allocation  is  estab- 
lished, the  slot  allocations  in  effect  on  date 
of  enactment  shall  continue,  and  slots  may 
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not  be  transferred,  except  for  a  trade  of 
slots  at  the  same  airport. 

section  a— promulgation  of  new  rule 
FAA  is  directed  to  establish  a  new  method 
of  allocation  within  120  days.  The  new 
method  shall  be  either  allocation  by  sched- 
uling committee,  or  allocation  by  sale  or 
lease,  is  further  described  Ijelow. 

(a)  General  Requirement: 

Whichever  method  of  allocation  is  chosen, 
there  must  \>e  separate  slots  for  air  carriers 
and  commuters,  and  guaranteed  slots  for 
foreign  air  transportation  (including  char- 
ters) and  essential  air  service. 

(b)  Allocation  by  Scheduling  Committees: 
If  FAA  decides  to  use  scheduling  commit- 
tees the  following  requirements  apply: 

(i)  There  must  be  separate  scheduling 
committees  for  air  carriers  and  commuters; 
(ii)  Each  scheduling  committee  must  con- 
sist of  all  the  carriers  currently  serving  the 
airport  and  all  carriers  wishing  to  serve  the 
airport  with  the  ability  to  do  so  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time; 

(iii)  The  scheduling  committee  may  reach 
agreement  only  by  unanimous  vote; 

(iv)  Allocations  by  a  Committee  or  by  a 
deadlock  breaking  mechanism  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  six  months; 

(V)  The  Administrator  must  establish  a 
deadlock  breaking  mechanism  to  take  effect 
if  the  scheduling  committee  has  not  reached 
agreement  30  days  l)efore  the  tieginning  of  a 
six-month  period.  The  deadlock  breaking 
mechanism  must  make  at  least  5%  of  the 
slots  at  the  airport  available  for  redistribu- 
tion either  by  lottery  or  lease  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

If  a  lottery  is  used  to  break  deadlocks,  the 
slots  shall  be  given  to  new  entrants,  defined 
as  a  carrier  that  does  not  currently  serve 
the  airport  or  a  carrier  that  currently  has 
fewer  than  eight  slots  at  the  airports.  There 
is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  slots  a  new  en- 
trant may  get  through  the  lottery.  A  new 
entrant  may  not  receive  lottery  slots  which 
would  give  it  more  than  eight  slots  at  the 
airport. 

If  the  slots  are  leased  to  break  a  deadlock 
the  lease  may  be  either  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  at  a  price  set  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  reflect  a  fair  market  value.  If 
the  price  is  set  by  the  Administrator,  a  lot- 
tery will  he  used  to  select  between  interest- 
ed carriers  willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  leasing  shall  go  into  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  Any  slots  which  a 
carrier  leases  from  the  government  may  be 
subleased  to  another  carrier  (for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  six-month  lease)  either  for 
cash  or  in  a  trade  for  a  leased  slot  at  an- 
other airport. 

There  may  be  a  limit  established  on  the 
total  numl)er  of  slots  which  a  carrier  would 
have  to  give  up  through  the  scheduling 
committee  and  deadlock  breaking  processes. 
The  limit  may  not  be  less  than  25%.  In  de- 
termining the  limit,  credit  may  be  given  for 
air  carrier  slots  given  up  since  March  1986 
or  slots  given  up  by  commuters  since  May 
21,  1983. 

(vl)  The  only  permissible  transfer  df^lots 
obtained  from  scheduling  committees 
deadlock  breaking  mechanism  is  a  trade  of 
slots  at  the  same  airport,  and  the  subleasing 
of  leased  slots  as  descril>ed  alx)ve. 
(c)  Allocation  by  Sale  or  Lease  of  Slots: 
As  an  alternative  to  the  scheduling  com- 
mittees, the  Administrator  may  allocate  by 
selling  or  leasing  slots,  through  an  auction 
or  by  establishing  a  fair  market  price.  If  a 
fair  market  price  is  set  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  a  lottery  to  select  between  Interest- 
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ed  carriers  willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  or  lease  shall  be  placed  In 
the  Trust  Fund.  Slots  that  are  purchased  or 
leased  by  a  carrier  may  be  sold  or  leased  to 
another  carrier.  If  a  slot  is  sold  or  leased 
and  the  seller  or  lessor  receives  more  than  it 
paid  for  the  slot,  20%  of  the  profits  must  be 
remitted  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Withdrawal  of  slots: 

The  bill  provides  that  slots  are  not  proper- 
ty rights  and  that  slots  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  government  In  accordance  with  this 
legislation  or  sulwequent  legislation.  The 
legislation  specifically  provides  that  slots 
may  lie  withdrawn  for  reasons  of  aviation 
safety,  airspace  efficiency,  for  deadlock 
breaking  mechanisms  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  to  permit  allocation  by  sale 
or  lease.  Slots  must  t>e  withdrawn  for  non- 
use,  and  to  provide  slots  needed  for  foreign 
air  transportation  or  essential  air  service. 

(e)  Limitation  on  New  Slots: 

Before  establishing  slot  restrictions  at 
other  airports  or  cutting  back  on  the  slots 
available  at  the  currently  restricted  air- 
ports, FAA  must  give  Congress  90  days 
notice.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

(f)  Biennial  Review  and  Reauthorization: 
Not  later  than  January  1,  1987,  and  every 

two  years  thereafter,  FAA  is  required  to 
review  the  need  for  slot  restrictions  at  each 
high  density  airport.  Unless  FAA  decides  to 
reauthorize  a  high  density  rule,  the  rule  will 
cease  to  t>e  effective.  However,  if  the  rule 
ceases  to  be  effective.  FAA  still  will  have  au- 
thority to  impose  restrictions  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 


H.R.  1309:  STEP  ONE  IN  THE  WAR 
ON  WORKPLACE  CANCERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariler  today, 
the  House  took  the  first  major  step  toward 
eliminating  and  preventing  the  cancers  that 
affect  America's  working  men  and  women. 

At  an  unusual  joint  subcommittee  markup, 
the  Subcommittees  on  Health  and  Safety  and 
Labor  Standards  favorably  reported  H.R. 
1309.  the  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  No- 
tificatton  and  Preventton  Act  by  large  margins 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

After  extensive  hearings,  it  became  clear 
that  some  changes  in  H.R.  1309  were  neces- 
sary. The  bill  reported  favorably  today  em- 
bodies those  changes. 

But,  even  with  the  changes,  the  goal  is  still 
the  same:  To  prevent  and  eliminate  cancers 
caused  by  workplace  substances. 

The  functtons  of  H.R.  1309  can  be  de- 
scribed in  three  words— Identification,  notifica- 
tton,  and  prevention. 

Very  simply,  the  bill  provkJes  for  the  klentifi- 
catton  of  workers  wtio  are  at  risk  of  diseases 
as  a  result  of  exposures  to  a  number  of  haz- 
ardous and  toxk:  substances  during  the 
course  of  their  specifk:  jobs. 

The  Risk  Assessment  Board,  created  in 
H.R.  1309,  is  charged  with  reviewing  existing 
research  work,  including  epkiemiologtoal,  clini- 
cal and  laboratory  studies,  to  ktontify  those 
specific  worker  populattons  at  risk  of  specifk: 
diseases   related   to  toxic   substances,   but 
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starting  with  the  23  substances  for  which 
OSHA  has  promulgated  permanent  standards. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  individual  notifi- 
catton  to  those  workers  about  their  risk  of  the 
specific  disease  or  diseases  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  by  State 
and  local  health  departments  and  employers 
whom  the  Secretary  would  certify  to  handle 
notificattons. 

The  substitute  also  provktes  an  opportunity 
for  employers  who  feel  a  deciston  to  notify  a 
specific  class  or  category  of  workers  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  to  seek  judicial  review 
in  the  appropriate  appellate  court. 

And,  finally,  the  bill  provides  a  system  for 
preventing  these  diseases  by  encouraging  no- 
tified employees  to  enter  into  a  program  of 
testing,  evaluation,  and  medical  surveillance 
so  that  the  employees'  health  status  can  be 
monitored.  It  also  would  offer  counseling  serv- 
ices to  assist  employees  in  making  changes 
with  regard  to  occupatton  and  lifestyle  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  from  arising.  But,  if  it  dkj 
arise,  these  changes  would  reduce  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  disease  and  allow  for  treatment  at 
the  eariiest  stage  when  intervention  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful. 

The  substitute  verston  of  H.R.  1309  also  re- 
vises the  role  of  the  health  centers  who  now 
will  provide  education,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  to  physicians  and  other  health  and 
social  service  professtonals  who  will  conduct 
the  testing,  evaluation,  nriedical  monitoring, 
and  counseling  of  notified  employees. 

The  substitute  also  provides  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $25  million  a  year  for  each  of  the 
first  2  years  to  develop  the  notificatton  and 
identification  program  and  for  the  selection  of 
the  first  1 0  health  centers. 

For  information  purposes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  the  substitute  to  H.R. 
1309,  as  reported  today. 

As  I  sakj  at  the  beginning,  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  1309  is  to  identify  groups  of  workers  in 
specific  occupations  who  are  at  risk  of  dis- 
eases because  of  their  jobs  and  the  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  exposed;  to  notify 
those  workers  of  their  risks  and  to  encourage 
them  to  enter  a  program  of  medk:al  surveil- 
lance; and  finally,  to  prevent  the  onset  of  the 
diseases  or  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  them. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  can 
oppose  the  concepts  embodied  in  H.R.  1309. 
And,  since  there  Is  nothing  in  place  now  that 
provkjes  for  those  purposes,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  oppose  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  to  do  so. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  in  a  letter 
last  month,  said  that  it  had  reviewed  the  bill 
and  supported  It.  As  they  said,  "Enactment  of 
your  legislation  will  help  prevent  and  modify 
risks  of  occupationally  induced  cancer." 

I  think  that  sums  up  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
1309  as  succinctly  as  possible. 
Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute 
TO  H.R.  1309  Offered  by  Mr.  Oayoos 

Strike  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  foUowlnr 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Risk 
Occupational  Disease  Notification  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
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(1)  many  toxic  and  haiardoua  subatancea, 
physical  agenU.  materials,  and  procenei  are 
in  wide  industrial  and  commercial  uae  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  a  significant  number  of  worker*  suffer 
disability  or  death  or  both  from  occupation- 
al diseases  caused  by  hazardous  occupation- 
al exposures; 

(3)  diseases  caused  by  haaardoua  occupa- 
tional exposures  constitute  a  substantial 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  and  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  welfare; 

(4)  workers  have  a  basic  and  fundamental 
right  to  know  they  have  been  and  are  being 
exposed  to  an  occupational  hazard  and  an 
at  risk  of  contracting  an  occupational  dis- 
ease; 

(6)  social  and  family  services  that  rein- 
force health  promoting  behavior  can  reduce 
the  risk  of  contracting  an  occupational  dis- 
ease; 

(6)  there  is  a  period  of  time  between  expo- 
sure and  the  onset  of  disease  when  It  often 
is  possible  to  intervene  medically  in  the  bio- 
logical process  of  disease  either  to  prevent 
or,  by  early  detection,  succ'>asfully  treat 
many  disease  conditions; 

(7)  a  significant  number  of  identifiable  oc- 
cupational populations  are  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping diseases  because  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures; 

(8)  by  means  of  established  epidemiologi- 
cal, clinical,  and  laboratory  studies,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  define  and  identify  very  specific 
worker  populations  at  risk  of  contracting  oc- 
cupational diseases; 

(9)  there  is  no  established  national  pro- 
gram for  identifying,  notifying,  counseling, 
and  medically  monitoring  worker  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupational  disease; 

(10)  there  is  a  lack  of  adequately  trained 
medical  and  human  service  professionals,  aa 
well  as  appropriately  staffed  and  equipped 
health  facilities  to  recognize,  diagnose,  and 
prevent  occupational  diseases; 

(11)  there  Is  a  need  for  increased  research 
to  identify  and  monitor  worker  populations 
at  risk  01  occupational  disease:  and 

(12)  through  prevention  and  early  detec- 
tion of  occupational  disease  the  staggering 
costs  of  medical  treatment  and  care  in  the 
United  States  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
notify  individual  employees  within  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupationally  induced  dis- 
ease that  they  are  at  risk  t)ecause  of  a  haz- 
ardous occupational  exposure,  and  to  coun- 
sel them  appropriately; 

(2)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  certifica- 
tion of  occupational  and  environmental 
health  facllitlea  which  have  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  educating,  training,  and  advising 
physicituis  and  social  service  professionals  In 
local  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  to  recognize,  diagnose,  and  treat  oc- 
cupational disease; 

(3)  to  expand  Federal  research  efforts  to 
improve  means  of  identifying  and  monitor- 
ing worker  populations  at  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease;  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  set  of  protections  prohib- 
iting discrimination  against  employees  on 
the  basis  of  identification  and  notification 
of  occupational  disease  risk. 

SEC.  i.  DEFtNinONS. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "employee"  means— 

(A)  any  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer, or 

(B)  any  Individual  formerly  employed  by 
an  employer  as  to  whom  any  Federal  agency 
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maintains  records  pertaining  to  work  histo- 
ry, or  the  employer  maintains  personnel 
records,  medical  records,  or  exposure 
records; 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  an  indus- 
try or  business  affecting  commerce,  or  any 
agency  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

<4)  the  term  "insurance  carrier"  means 
any  stock  company,  mutual  company  or  as- 
sociation, or  any  other  person  or  fund,  or 
State  compensation  insurance  fund,  which 
is  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  the  business  of  writing 
insurance; 

(5)  the  term  "health  care  financing 
system"  means  a  public  system  for  financ- 
ing health  care  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing public  health  insurance  programs,  and 
programs  providing  health  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  or  B  of  title  XVIIl  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act.  and  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability under  title  II  or  XVI  of  such  Act; 

(6)  the  term  "population  at  risk"  means 
an  employee  population  exposed  to  hazard- 
ous occupational  exposures  within  which  an 
associated  disease  occurs  at  a  rate  30  per- 
cent greater  than  a  comparable  population 
not  exposed  to  the  hazardous  occupational 
exposure; 

v7)  the  term  "hazardous  occupational  ex- 
posure" means— 

(A)  any  harmful  chemical,  physical,  or  bi- 
ological agent  found  in  the  workplace; 

(B)  any  industrial  or  commercial  process 
or  activity  found  in  the  workplace  which  is 
associated  with  the  risk  of  disease;  or 

(C)  any  occupational  activity  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  risk  of  disease; 

(8)  the  term  "medical  monitoring"  means 
periodic  medical  examinations  of  employees 
who  are  at  risk  of  occupational  disease; 

(9)  the  term  "ethical  manner"  means  con- 
duct that  recognizes  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  patient-physician  relationship  and  the 
confidentiality  of  information  evolving  from 
that  relationship:  and 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Risk  As- 
sessment Board  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  4.  RISK  ASSESSMENT  BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMKKT.— (I)  There  is  hereby 
esUblished  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  Risk  As- 
sessment Board.  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
five  members  who  shall  be  career  or  com- 
missioned Public  Health  Service  employees 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  terms 
of  five  years  except  that  initially  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  three  years, 
two  meml)ers  for  four  years,  and  two  mem- 
bers for  five  years.  The  Board  shall  include 
an  epidemiologist,  toxicologist,  industrial 
bygienist,  physician,  and  occupational 
health  nurse.  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairmain  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  full-time 
staff  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  ^f 
the  Board. 

<b)  PuHcnoHS.— <1)  The  Board  shall— 
(A)  review  current  medical  and  other  sci- 
entific studies  and  reports  concerning  the 
incidence  of  disease  associated  with  employ- 
ment; 
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(B)  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  state  of 
current  research  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
eases; and 

(C)  designate  from  this  review  employee 
populations  at  risk  of  disease  associated 
with  hazardous  occupational  exposures,  in- 
cluding the  size,  nature,  and  composition  of 
the  population  at  risk. 

(2)  In  identifying  the  population  at  risk  of 
disease,  the  Board  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing factors  based  upon  the  best  available  sci- 
entific evidence— 

(A)  agents,  materials,  or  processes,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  that  may  be  toxic  based 
upon  epidemiologic  smd  clinical  observations 
of  human  populations,  or  animal  and  labo- 
ratory studies; 

(B)  estimates  of  increased  risk  of  death 
and  disease  in  specific  sites,  systems,  or 
organs  of  the  body  in  exposed  human  popu- 
lations: and 

(C)  estimates  of  increased  risk  of  death  or 
disease  in  exposed  human  populations  relat- 
ed to  industrial  classifications,  job  catego- 
ries, and  durations  of  exposure. 

(3)  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  class  or 
category  of  employee  is  a  population  at  risk 
of  disease,  it  shall  make  such  a  finding  and. 
within  ten  days  of  making  such  a  finding, 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  individuals  within  such  a  pop- 
ulation at  risk  be  notified  under  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  In  making  the  determination  under 
this  subsection,  the  Board  shall  not  consider 
the  factor  of  economic  feasibility. 

(c)  PRioRirY.- The  Board  shall  undertake 
as  its  first  priority  to  review  employee  popu- 
lations exposed  to  hazardous  occupational 
exposures  for  which  there  exists  a  perma- 
nent standard  under  section  6(b)<5)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary its  findings  and  recommendations  on 
no  less  than  five  of  these  employees  popula- 
tions within  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Procedures.— (1)  The  Board  shaU  pro- 
vide notice  and  opportunity  to  interested 
persons  for  written  submission  of  views 
prior  to  making  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations described  in  subsection  (bK3)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  notification  shall— 

(A)  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register; 

(B)  set  forth  which  classes  or  categories  of 
employees  are  being  considered  for  inclu- 
sion as  an  employee  population  to  be  noti- 
fied and  the  reason  for  such  notification; 
and 

(C)  take  into  account  the  need  for  prompt 
action  by  the  Board  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  EMPLOYEE  NOTIFICATION  AND  COUNSEL- 
INC. 

(a)  Determinations  of  the  Secretary.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  a 
class  or  category  of  employees  is  a  popula- 
tion at  risk  of  disease  based  upon  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  under  section  4  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  the  findiiigs  and  recom- 
mendations without  further  notice  and 
without  public  comment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  based  upon 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Board 
unless  the  Secretary  concludes  that— 

(A)  procedural  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  4(d)  are  not  met,  or 

(B)  to  do  so  will  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  class  or  category  of  employees. 

(b)  Notification  of  Popolatiom  at 
Risk.— (1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  that  a  given  class  or  category  of  em- 
ployee is  a  population  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  each 
individual  within  such  population  of  that 
risk. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
simultaneous  use  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  other  means  of  notifica- 
tion appropriate  to  reach  the  population  at 
risk. 

(c)  Cowtknts  of  Notification.— The  Sec- 
retary's notification  shall  include— 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  hazardous  oc- 
cupational exposure,  including  the  name, 
composition,  and  properties  of  known  chem- 
ical agents; 

(2)  the  disease  or  disease  associated  with 
the  hazardous  occupational  exposure: 

(3)  any  known  latency  periods  from  time 
of  exposure  to  time  of  clinical  manifestation 
of  the  disease; 

(4)  counseling  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  risk  including,  but  not  limited— 

(A)  the  advisability  of  initiating  a  person- 
al medical  monitoring  program: 

(B)  the  most  appropriate  type  of  medical 
monitoring  for  the  disease  associated  with 
the  risk: 

(C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
health  center  certified  under  this  Act; 

(D)  the  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion for  notified  employees  as  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Act; 

(E)  the  avaUability  of  health  care  cover- 
age for  notified  employees,  as  established 
under  section  8  of  this  Act;  and 

(F)  the  telephone  number  of  the  hot  line 
established  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Telephone  Ihformatioh.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  telephone  "hot  line" 
for  the  employees  notified  under  this  sec- 
tion for  their  personal  physicians  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  medical  and 
scientific  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  risk  and  its  associated  disease. 

(e)  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  distribute  other 
medical  and  health  promotion  materials  and 
information  on  any  risk  subject  to  notifica- 
tion under  this  section  and  its  associated 
disease  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Access  to  Information.— In  carrying 
out  the  notification  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  access 
to  information  and  data  contained  in  the 
records- 
CD  of  any  Federal  agency  solely  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  names,  addresses,  and 
work  histories  of  employees  subject  to  noti- 
fication under  this  section:  and 

(2)  of  any  employer  insofar  as  Federal 
access  is  provided  for  under  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto, 
including  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  section  1910.20.  and  title  42  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  section 
85a. 

(g)  Cooperation  With  Private  Employers 
AND  State  and  Local  Governments.— ( 1 )  In 
carrying  out  the  notification  resp>onsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  encour- 
aged to  cooperate  to  the  extent  practicable 
with  private  employers  and  State  and  local 
departments  of  health  and  may  certify  a 
private  employer  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  conduct  notification  under  this  sec- 
tion, pursuant  to  standards  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Private  employers  and  State  and  local 
departments  of  health  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  notifications  pursuant  to 
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subsection  (gXl)  of  this  Act  shall  assume 
the  costs  associated  with  such  notification. 

(3)  A  private  employer  who  has  been 
found  to  willfully  violate  a  recordkeeping, 
notification,  or  hazards  communication  re- 
quirement as  promulgated  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  or 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
may  not  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  ful- 
fill the  notifications  pursuant  to  subsection 
(gKl)  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  such  finding  or  may  have  its  certifi- 
cation revoked  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  such  finding. 

(h)  Liability.— The  Secretary  and  the 
agents  of  Secretary,  including  any  employer 
or  government  acting  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  seciton,  shall  not  be  liable 
under  Federal  law  for  monetary  damages 
with  respect  to  any  omission  or  act  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section. 

(i)  Judicial  Review.— (1)  an  employer  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  that 
is  a  given  class  of  cateory  of  employees  is  a 
population  at  risk  is  entitled  to  judicial 
review  of  that  determination  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
a  petition  filed  in  such  court  by  any  inter- 
ested person.  Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  filed  within  30  days 
after  such  determination  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  court  may  set  aside  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  only  if  the  determination  is 
found  to  be— 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  an  abuse  of 
discretion: 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege  or  immunity; 

(C>  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations;  or 

(D>  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law. 

(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
to  notify  employees  unless  the  court  specifi- 
cally orders  a  stay  based  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  court  that  the  complaining 
party  is  highly  likely  to  succeed  on  the 
merits. 

SEC  «.  health  centers. 

(a)  Selection  From  Among  Existing  Fa- 
ciuties.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  certify  10  health  centers.  The 
Secretary  shall  select  the  10  health  centers 
from  among  education  resource  centers  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  similar  facilities  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, and  other  private  and  governmental 
organizations  who  may  compete  for  such 
designation  by  the  Secretary.  At  a  later 
date,  but  not  more  than  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  certify  additional  health 
centers  from  among  the  health  care  facili- 
ties described  in  this  paragraph  so  as  to 
obtain  no  less  than  one  center  per  State 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(2)  Such  centers  and  personnel  assigned  to 
them— 

(A)  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  (i) 
their  demonstrated  ability  and  experience 
in  the  recognition,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  occupationally  related  diseases  in  an  ethi- 
cal manner,  and  (11)  their  capability  to  offer 
training  and  assistance  to  physicians  and 
social  service  professionals  engaged  in  the 
management  of  populations  and  individuals 
at  risk  of  occupational  disease,  and  to  fulfill 
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other  functions  assigned  to  them  under  this 
section,  and 

(B)  shall  be  certified  as  such  under  crite- 
ria developed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Functions  of  Centdis.— The  centers 
shall  provide  education,  training,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  personal  physicians  and 
social  service  professionals  who  serve  em- 
ployees notified  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
The  centers  also  shall  be  capable  of  provid- 
ing research  resources,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
medical  monitoring,  and  family  services  for 
employees  notified  under  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Cost  or  Training  and  Equipment.— 
The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  devel- 
oping a  training  program  and  procuring  spe- 
cialized equipment  required  under  the  certi- 
fication criteria  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

SEC  7.  research.  TRAINING.  AND  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Improved  Methods  of  Monitoring  and 
Identification.- The  Secretary  shall,  pri- 
marily through  the  health  centers  estab- 
lished and  certified  under  section  6  of  this 
Act,  conduct  research,  training,  and  educa- 
tion aimed  at  improving  the  means  of  medi- 
cally assisting  employees  exposed  to  occupa- 
tional health  hazards  and  the  means  of 
identifying  worker  populations  exposed  to 
such  hazards.  Such  research,  training,  and 
education  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  areas: 

(1)  studying  the  etiology  and  development 
of  occupationally  related  diseases  and  the 
disabilities  resulting  from  such  diseases; 

(2)  developing  means  of  medical  surveil- 
lance of  employees  exposed  to  occupational 
health  hazards; 

(3)  examining  the  medical  treatment  of 
workers  exposed  to  occupational  health  haz- 
ards, and  means  of  medical  intervention  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  health  and 
functional  capabilities  of  employees  dis- 
abled by  occupational  disease: 

(4)  studying  and  developing  medical  treat- 
ment and  allied  social  services  for  employ- 
ees exposed  to  occupational  health  hazards: 

(5)  developing  education  programs  de- 
signed to  train  physicians  and  social  services 
professionals  to  assist  employees  and  their 
families  in  undertaking  measures  which 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  those  diseases;  and 

(6)  sponsoring  epidemiological,  clinical. 
and  laboratory  research  to  identify  and 
define  additional  employee  populations  at 
risk  of  disease  from  hazardous  occupational 
exposures. 

(b)  Access  to  Records.— In  conducting  its 
research,  training,  and  education,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  access  to  prior  and  current 
employment,  occupational,  and  health-relat- 
ed data  and  information  maintained  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Authority  to  Employ  Experts  and 
Consultants.— In  carrying  out  activities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  engage  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  as  deemed  necessary. 

SEC  S.  EMPLOYEE  TESTING.  EVALUATION.  MEDL 
CAL  MONITOIUNG.  AND  DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 

(a)  Allocating  Costs.— The  costs  of  test- 
ing, evaluation,  and  medical  monitoring  re- 
quired by  an  employee  as  a  result  of  a  haz- 
ardous occupational  exposure  and  subse- 
quent notification  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  employee  is  In  a  population  at  risk— 

(1)  shall  be  assumed  by  the  current  em- 
ployer if  any  part  of  the  hazardous  (xxupa- 
tional  exposure  occurred  in  the  course  of 
that  employment: 

(2)  may  be  assumed  by  the  current  em- 
ployer or  shall  be  made  available  by  that 
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employer  at  coat  If  no  part  of  the  haaardoua 
occupational  exposure  occurred  in  the 
course  of  that  employment:  or 

(3)  shall  be  made  available  at  cost  for  an 
individual  purchaser  of  health  care  as  pro- 
vided for  in  subaection  (b). 

(b)  PioviDiHo  SiRvica.— The  means  of 
providing  for  employee  testing,  evaluation, 
and  medical  monitoring  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  employer  self -Insurance  and  employer- 
provided  hralth  care  programs: 

(2)  contractual  agreement  between  an  em- 
ployer or  a  health  care  financing  system 
and— 

(A)  a  health  maintenance  organization; 

(B)  a  public  hoapital: 

(C)  a  public  health  clinic:  or 

(D)  a  health  facility  owned  or  operated  by 
employees  or  an  employee  organization. 

(c)  Qualification  of  Health  Cake  Pirakc- 
iNo  System.- Each  health  care  financing 
system  shall  provide  for  appropriate  testing, 
evaluation,  and  medical  monitoring  servlcet 
to  employees  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(d)  Discrimination  Prohibited.— No  em- 
ployer or  other  person  shall  discharge  or  in 
any  manner  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee on  the  basis  that  the  employee  Is  or 
has  been  a  member  of  a  population  that  haa 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at 
risk  of  disease  and  shall  not  diacrtminate 
against  such  an  employee  by  refusing  to 
provide  for  testing,  evaluation,  and  medical 
monitoring  at  cost. 

(e)  BENEiTr  Reduction  Prohibitkd.- If. 
following  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  it  is  medically  determined  by 
the  employee's  personal  physician  in  consul- 
tation with  the  employer  and  his  medical 
representative,  that  such  employee  should 
be  transferred  to  a  less  hazardous  or  nonex- 
posed  job,  the  employee  shall  maintain  the 
earnings,  seniority,  and  other  employment 
benefits  as  though  the  employee  had  not 
been  transferred  from  the  former  job. 

(f)  Review  of  Discrimination  Com- 
plaints.—(1)  Any  employee  who  believes 
that  he  or  she  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  any  employer  or  employer's 
agent  in  violation  of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section,  may,  within  six  months  after 
such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged  viola- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If 
upon  such  investigation  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  have  been 
violated,  he  shall  bring  an  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court.  In 
any  such  action,  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  cause 
shown  to  restrain  violations  of  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  and  order  all  a(>pro- 
priate  relief  under  subsection  (g)  or  (h)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
application  filed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  com- 
plainant of  his  determination  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  that  there  was  no  such 
violation,  he  shall  issue  an  order  denying 
the  application. 

(g)  Reuistatemrnt  and  Other  Reuef.— 
Any  employee  who  is  discriminated  against 
in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  restored 
to  his  or  her  employment  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated for— 

(1)  any  lost  wages  (Including  fringe  bene- 
fits and  seniority): 
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(2)  costs  associated  with  medical  monito)  - 
Ing;  and 

(3)  costs  associated  with  bringing  the  alle- 
gation of  violation. 

(h)  CrwiL  Pkhaltiss.— Any  person  or  insti- 
tution that  discriminates  against  an  employ- 
ee in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  liable 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

8BC  ».  KNFORCKMBNT  AUTHORITY. 

<a)  IwjUHCTivE  Reukf.— Whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  person  or  in- 
stitution is  engaged  or  is  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  the  proper 
United  States  district  court  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
an  injunction  or  permanent  or  temporary 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  The  provisions  of  section  5(h)  shall 
not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  ErrecT  ON  Othkr  Laws.— The  notifica- 
tion of  an  employee  pursuant  to  this  Act 
that  such  employee  is  in  a  population  at  risk 
and  the  initiation  of  medical  evaluation  and 
monitoring  shall  not  constitute  or  in  any 
way  affect  a  claim  for  compensation,  loss,  or 
damage  arising  out  of  the  hazardous  occu- 
pational exposure,  except  that  the  results  of 
such  medical  evaluation  and  monitoring 
may  be  introduced  as  evidence  with  respect 
to  such  a  claim.  Notification  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  not  toll  any  sUtute  of  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  filing  a  timely  claim. 

SEC.  10.  AirrHORIZATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  II.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
therein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


FREE  TRADE  MUST  PREVAIL 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  WEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
appropriate  article  on  trade  between  New 
Jersey  and  Canada  recently  written  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Witmer  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  economy  is  experi- 
erKang  one  of  the  longest  expansnns  on 
record,  critics  of  Reaganomlcs  have,  in  des- 
peration, turned  to  the  trade  deficit.  Critics 
ciaim  that  the  United  States  has  lost  jobs  to 
foreign  competitors.  The  United  States,  in 
fact,  has  added  far  more  jobs  than  all  other 
irxJustoial  countries  combined.  Ten  mlllon  new 
jobs  have  been  created  since  the  expansion 
began  in  1983. 

As  Alan  ReynoWs  of  Polyconomtcs  has 
pointed  out,  U.S.  imports  always  expand  rapkl- 
ly  when  the  U.S.  economy  Is  expanding  rapid- 
ly; U.S.  exports  likewise  grow  when  the 
economies  of  our  trading  partners  are  doing 
well.  The  protectionist  solution,  reducing  im- 
ports by  implementing  quotas,  couM  produce 
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a  recession  t>y  raising  costs  at  home  and 
banknipting  debtor  countries  abroad. 

I  commend  the  following  excellent  essay  by 
Pat  Witmer  in  Garden  State  Report  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Partners  in  Trade— New  Jersey  amd 
Canada  Perfect  Together 

(by  Patrick  J.  Witmer) 
Can  a  jobs  program  requiring  no  public 
funding  and  which,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  more  than  55,000 
joljs  in  New  Jersey  be  improved  upon?  Abso- 
lutely, say  many  international  trade  ana- 
lysts and  government  officials. 

The  program  is  the  growing,  but  under- 
nourished trade  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween Canada  and  New  Jersey.  In  1984, 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  Garden 
SUte  surpassed  $2.4  (U.S.)  billion.  But  this 
relationship,  which  has  such  a  dramatic 
effect  on  our  economy,  remains  virtually  un- 
noticed by  most  New  Jerseyans.  Now,  how- 
ever, myriad  ideas  aimed  at  expanding  the 
state's  trade  relationship  with  Canada  are 
surfacing  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
business  community  as  well  as  state  govern- 
ment. First,  however,  an  overview  of  United 
SUtes,  Canada  and  New  Jersey  trade  rela- 
tions is  in  order. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  the 
largest  bilateral  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tionship in  the  world.  In  1984,  two-way 
trade  tjetween  our  countries  exceeded  $112 
(U.S.)  billion.  American  exports  to  Canada 
during  that  year  accounted  for  more  than 
21  percent  of  all  United  States  exports.  On- 
tario alone  buys  more  from  the  United 
States  than  does  Japan.  Meanwhile.  Amer- 
ica reaffirmed  its  pKJsition  as  Canada's  best 
customer  in  1984  by  aljsorbing  atraut  75  per- 
cent of  Canada's  total  exports:  One  of  every 
five  Canadian  jobs  is  dependent  on  United 
States  purchases. 

In  1984,  New  Jersey  ranked  tenth  of  all 
states  in  total  exports— including  chemicals, 
industrial  machinery,  tools  and  equipment 
and  agricultural— to  Canada.  Meanwhile. 
Canada's  exports  to  New  Jersey  were  domi- 
nated by  lumber,  paper,  aluminum  and 
other  precious  metals:  These  items  repre- 
sented over  25  percent  of  all  imports  to  our 
state  from  Canada. 

Ming  Hsu.  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Di- 
vision of  International  Trade,  predicts  that 
Canada  and  New  Jersey  will  continue  to 
strengthen  their  interdependent  relation- 
ship. One  problem  Ming  Hsu  cites,  however, 
is  that  "the  Canadian  market  is  seen  as  a 
domestic  market  by  many  United  States 
firms.  Often  there  is  little  specialized 
market  efforts  generated  to  Canada."  Ming 
Hsu  l)elieves  few  people  realize  how  impor- 
tant Canadian  trade  is  and  she  thinks  New 
Jersey  "may  be  able  to  export  more  if  our 
firms  would  develop  a  lietter  understanding 
of  (the  Canadian)  market."  If  the  diverse 
Canadian  marketplace  is  changing  as  rapid- 
ly as  its  economic  policy,  this  could  be  a 
very  difficult  task. 

Over  the  past  year,  Canada  has  undertak- 
en a  significant  program  aimed  at  attracting 
more  United  States  Investment  dollars  into 
its  economy.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Investment  Canada  Act  to  the  sponsorship 
of  programs  and  seminars  such  as  Canada 
Visits  New  Jersey  (held  last  February  in 
Princeton).  Canada  is  serious  alMut  increas- 
ing the  $90  billion  plus  United  States  invest- 
ment—which represents  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  all  foreign  direct  investment  in 
Canada— into  its  economy. 
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The  Investment  Canada  Act  (IC  Act)— 
which  replaced  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Act— makes  a  dramatic  break  with 
the  past  investment  policies  initiated  in 
Ottawa.  According  to  James  S.A.  Sotvedt, 
consul  and  senior  trart«»  commissioner  at  the 
Canadian  Consulate  General  Office  in 
Philadelphia,  "Investment  Canada  provides 
a  focus  to  make  Canadians  and  non-Canadi- 
ans alike  aware  of  Canada's  go-ahead  mood, 
our  enterprising  spirit,  and  our  tremendous 
potential." 

The  new  Canadian  spirit,  in  fact,  offers  a 
more  attractive  business  envlrorunent.  As 
Robert  Johnstone,  the  Consul  General  of 
Canada  in  New  York,  describes  it  the 
"change  in  policy  and  attitude  of  Canada 
has  shifted  the  very  mechanism  of  the  Ca- 
nadian government."  Investment  Canada's 
mandate  is  to: 

Encourage  business  investment  by  appro- 
priate means 

Assist  Canadian  businesses  to  exploit  op- 
portunities for  Investment  and  technologi- 
cal advancement 

Carry  out  research  and  analysis  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  and  international  invest- 
ment 

Provide  investment  information  services 
and  other  investment  services  to  facilitate 
economic  growth  in  Canada 

Assist  in  the  development  of  industrial 
and  economic  policies  that  affect  invest- 
ment in  Canada 

If  this  new  pro-investment  policy  sounds 
familiar— it  Ls.  In  fact,  it  has  l)een  the  stated 
goal  of  the  present  and  many  past  New 
Jersey  governors  to  provide  incentives  for 
business  investment.  Governor  Kean,  in  his 
1986  State  of  the  State  Message,  stated  that 
sometimes  "it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than 
merely  remove  roadblocks  for  business.  In 
some  cases,  especially  with  job-creating 
small  businesses,  it  is  a  wise  investment  to 
actually  help  business  grow.  This  is  why  we 
have  developed  myriad  programs  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  new  or  expanding 
firms."  With  the  support  of  their  individual 
governments.  New  Jersey  and  Canada  have 
become  two  of  the  world's  most  competitive 
facilitators  of  economic  growth.  But  they 
are  also  two  of  the  most  cooperative  busi- 
ness partners. 

William  M.  Landolt,  international  sales 
manager  of  SL  Industries  in  Marlton  ex- 
presses strong  feelings  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Canadian  market  which  repre- 
sents about  30  percent  of  its  export  busi- 
ness. SL  Industries  has  been  considering  the 
opening  of  an  assembly  and  light  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Canada.  Landolt  explains 
that  such  a  facility  may  be  needed  to  meet 
Canadian  competition  in  the  production  of 
aviation  and  industrial  ignitors— the  Canadi- 
an-imposed duty  on  those  products  is  about 
14  percent.  SL  Industries,  however,  plans  to 
delay  any  decision  on  expansion  until  some- 
time after  the  spring  trade  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Landolt  is 
hopeful  that  these  talks  will  "lead  to  a  re- 
duction or  abolition  of  tariffs  between  the 
two  countries." 

Free  trade  with  the  United  SUtes  has 
l>een  a  top  priority  since  the  t>eginning  of 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney's  term.  In  a 
September  26.  1985.  speech  before  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister  reaf- 
firmed his  pledge  "to  explore  all  possible 
ways  to  reduce  and  eliminate  existing  bar- 
iers  in  our  bilateral  trade."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  removal  of  these  barriers  is  so  im- 
portant to  Canada  tiecause  few  countries  in 
the  world  are  so  dependent  on  trade:  Almost 
one-third  of  what  Canada  produces  is  ex- 
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ported.  Many  New  Jersey  firms  are  echoing 
the  position  of  SL  Industries  that  free  trade 
would  not  only  benefit  Canada,  but  would 
provide  much  larger  incentives  to  export  to 
Canada  and  produce  more  of  their  products 
in  New  Jersey. 

Eugene  Wahl,  president  of  Vibra  Screw 
Inc.  in  Totowa,  said  the  "removal  of  trade 
barriers  would  help  his  company's  export 
business  a  great  deal."  The  firm  currently 
directs  about  20  percent  of  its  total  exports 
to  Canada.  Wahl  explained  that  if  a  25  per- 
cent tariff  is  placed  on  a  given  product, 
Vibra  Screw  Inc.  would  be  more  inclined  to 
manufacture  that  product  in  Canada  to 
compete  with  Canadian  firms  not  facing  the 
trade  barrier. 

According  to  Abraham  Dranetz,  president 
of  Dranetz  Technologies  Inc.,  Edison, 
Canada  is  a  "true  brother,"  a  good  customer 
and  a  very  close  friend.  Until  last  year. 
Dranetz  said  his  company  considered 
Canada  a  domestic  market.  Special  compli- 
cations required  to  do  business  in  Canada 
led  to  the  decision  to  recognize  its  Canadian 
business  as  pari  of  the  company's  interna- 
tional department.  Bill  Biega.  the  compa- 
ny's vice  president  for  international  sales, 
believes  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  would 
only  tend  to  l>eneflt  the  state's  relationship 
with  Canada.  "Not  only  would  companies  in 
New  Jersey  be  better  able  to  compete  with 
Canadian  firms,  they  would  be  placed  on  a 
more  even  footing  with  companies  export- 
ing to  Canada  from  England,"  states  Biega, 
adding  that  the  "basically  barrier-free" 
trade  relationships  England  enjoys  with 
Canada  provides  a  more  competitive  edge 
for  British  companies.  If  New  Jersey  firms 
were  granted  the  same  preferential  rates, 
Biega  feels  exports  from  our  state  to 
Canada  would  increase. 

The  Intermodal  connections  available  l)e- 
tween  New  Jersey  and  Canada— air.  water, 
rail  and  truck— as  well  as  our  proximity,  are 
primary  reasons  why  trade  between  the  two 
areas  is  so  high.  The  Port  Authority  ol  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  reported  that  in  1985: 
oceanl>ome  general  cargo  imports  from 
Canada  to  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York- 
New  Jersey  were  $109  million;  oceanl>ome 
exports  to  Canada  were  $1.3  million:  air- 
borne air  cargo  imports  from  Canada  were 
more  than  $1  billion:  airborne  air  cargo  ex- 
ports to  Canada  from  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York-New  Jersey  were  over  $896  mil- 
lion. 

Legislation  is  pending  in  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  and  Assembly  which  could  result  in 
the  Port  of  New  York-New  Jersey  becoming 
more  involved  in  encouraging  exports  to 
Canada.  Assembly  Speaker  Chuck  Hardwick 
and  Senator  Leanna  Brown  are  the  sponsors 
of  a  bill  which  they  believe  is  a  key  ingredi- 
ent to  expanding  the  export  potential  of 
small  Euid  medium-size  businesses.  Accord- 
ing to  Speaker  Hardwick.  the  bill— A-1452— 
would  permit  the  Port  Authority  to  estab- 
lish an  export  trading  program.  He  believes 
the  bill  will  "test  the  capability  and  benefits 
of  allowing  the  Port  Authority  to  supple- 
ment the  private  sector  services  already 
available,  and  to  open  up  new  markets  in 
Canada  and  other  foreign  locations." 

Tourism  also  plays  a  key  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic partnership  New  Jersey  shares  with 
Canada.  Victoria  Schmidt,  director  of  travel 
and  tourism  for  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Commerce,  expects  tourism  from  Canada 
to  be  especially  high  in  1986.  "Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  currency  last  year 
declined  to  a  record  low  against  the  U.8. 
dollar,  Schmidt  says  "Canadian  visitors  to 
New  Jersey  increased  in  1985  and  the  num- 
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bers  are  expected  to  rlae  again  this  year." 
Special  efforts  including  ad  campaigns  are 
made  by  both  countries  to  attract  visitors  to 
distinct  vacation  spots  in  Canada  and  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  and  Cape  May  Ccinty 
have  shared  a  highly  successful  "We  ^me 
center"  in  Montreal  for  more  than  16  yean. 

The  Atlantic  City  casino  Industry,  howev- 
er, has  not  embarked  on  any  major  market- 
ing programs  designed  to  attract  visitors 
from  Canada.  Lynn  Oberst,  chairperson  of 
the  Greater  Atlantic  City  Travel  Industry 
Sales  and  Marketing  Association,  says  that 
"over  99  percent  of  Atlantic  City's  28  mil- 
lion visitors  in  1986  arrived  via  ground 
transportation."  She  l>elieve8  one  factor 
that  would  result  in  more  Canadian  visitors 
to  the  Casino  Resort  would  be  to  resolve  the 
political  problems  which  have  hindered  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  airport  fa- 
cilities serving  Atlantic  City. 

New  Jerseyans  have  always  been  among 
the  many  visitors  to  vacation  spots  in 
Canada,  especially  the  Ontario  and  Quet>ec 
provinces.  This  year,  many  Canadians  are 
hoping  that  large  numbers  of  New  Jer- 
seyans will  venture  to  "Expo  86"  which  will 
take  place  in  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
May  2  to  October  13,  1986.  Over  40  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
are  expected  to  participate. 

New  Jersey's  economy  is  flourishing  and  a 
large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  state's  re- 
covery can  l>e  credited  to  its  trade  relation- 
ship with  Canada.  Yet,  the  potential  for  ex- 
panding our  export  capacity  is  enormous.  If 
a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  develop  that 
potential  the  trade  relationship  between 
New  Jersey  and  Canada  can  be  a  remarka- 
ble, lasting  partnership. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OLAP 
WIEGHORST 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  a  truly  great  American,  my 
friend  and  the  distinguished  artist,  Olaf  Wiegh- 
orst.  Olaf  Wieghorst  is  a  man  who  has  inherit- 
ed the  mantte  of  the  greatest  western  artist 
from  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Frederick 
Remington  and  Charies  Russell.  On  April 
30th,  he  celebrated  his  87th  birthday. 

Far  from  retiring,  he  is  painting  and  sculpt- 
ing as  busily  as  ever,  and  is  working  on, 
among  other  things,  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
U.S.  Cavalry  when  it  was  on  Its  last  duty  In  our 
country.  This  was  in  the  Big  Bend  of  Texas, 
where  our  cavalry  was  sent  in  1919  to  protect 
outlying  ranches  from  marauding  bandits  from 
south  of  tfie  Rto  Grande. 

Like  Remington  and  Russell,  Olaf  Wieghorst 
has  participated  in  the  life  he  porti-ays,  cavalry 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  cowboys  working 
on  cattle  on  Southwestern  ranches  two  gen- 
erations ago.  A  Danish  immigrant  who  came 
to  the  United  States  at  a  young  age,  Olaf, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.I 
Cavalry,  and  after  training  at  Fort  Bliss,  served 
with  the  5th  Cavalry  at  Marfa,  TX;  Presidio, 
TX,  and  Douglas  AZ.  Mustered  out  in  July 
1952,  he  and  two  other  ex-cavalrymen,  Bud 
Jor)e8  and  Fred  Stark,  cowboyed  on  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  ranches  for  several  years. 
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While  to'aveling  over  the  great  Southwect  on 
horseback,  Olaf  started  drawing  what  he  taw, 
cowboys,  Mexican  vaqueros,  the  cavalry— 
often  on  the  walls  of  bunkhousat. 

He  met  his  future  wife  in  New  York  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  he 
had  kept  in  correspondence  with  her.  In  1923, 
he  worited  his  way  to  Chicago  on  a  cattle 
train,  then  werrt  to  New  Ycxk,  where  he 
became  a  mcxioted  polk^eman  and  earned 
enough  money  to  be  married.  Due  to  his  skill 
as  a  horseman,  he  was  on  the  New  Yorit 
Po\ice  Show  Team  for  several  years.  During 
this  period,  he  visited  many  museums  arxl  art 
galleries,  began  painting  on  a  regular  baaia, 
and  in  1930,  started  selling  his  work  for 
modest  prices. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Wieghorst  retired  from  the  New 
Yorit  Police  Department.  With  his  wife,  Mabel, 
and  son,  Roy,  he  headed  for  a  career  in  paint- 
ing in  his  beloved  Southwest.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  El 
Cajon,  in  southern  San  Diego  County.  By 
1 955,  his  paintings  were  In  great  demand,  one 
being  acquired  that  year  by  Presktont  Eisen- 
hower. 

Since  then,  Olaf  has  had  his  paintings  ac- 
quired by  two  other  Presklents,  GeraM  Ford 
and  Ronald  Reagan— as  well  as  by  leading 
museums  and  galleries  across  the  country. 
Recently,  two  of  his  paintings  sokj  for  more 
than  $500,000  each,  making  him  the  highett- 
priced  living  artist  A  recent  magazine  article, 
"Framed  Investment,"  lists  50  artists  wtioae 
wori(  is  considered  to  be  the  best  Investment 
in  art.  Olaf  is  the  only  living  artist  on  the  list, 
whk:h  includes  such  masters  as  Cezanne, 
Chagall,  Homer,  Degas.  Matisae,  Renoir,  Sar- 
gent, and  Remington. 

As  Senator  Barry  Golowater  has  written 
of  Olaf:  "I  knew  that  here  was  a  man  deeply 
in  love  with  the  West  and  its  people  and  its 
way  of  life  *  *  *  a  man  possessed  with  the 
talent  to  create  on  canvas  this  love."  Along 
with  this  love  of  the  West  is  a  love  of  country, 
that  we,  who  know  Olaf,  have  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive. Olaf  Wieghorst,  like  many  other  immi- 
grants, has  perhaps  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  our  land,  Vna  freedoms  that  we 
take  for  granted,  and  the  opportunities  that  we 
enjoy. 

The  Wieghorst  pictures  are  characterized  by 
a  fklelity  to  detail  and  a  feeling  for  the  coun- 
try; these  are  also  the  trademarks  of  Reming- 
ton and  Russell.  Olaf  Wieghorst  was  a  cavat- 
ryman  and  cowtray  in  the  years  immediately 
following  Worid  War  I,  and  the  cowboys,  their 
equipment,  the  ranches,  chuck  wagons,  cor- 
rals, bunkhouses,  Indians,  and  glimpses  of 
small  towns  are  of  that  time  and  place.  The 
cavalry  in  whk:h  he  served  was  on  its  last  mis- 
ston,  scouting  the  vast,  lonely  country  of  the 
Big  Bend  of  Texas,  before  being  replaced  by 
mechanization.  His  paintings  of  the  Southwest 
65  years  ago  are  correct  to  the  last  detail. 

The  horse  has  always  been  Important  to 
Olaf,  from  the  time  he  learned  to  ride  as  ■ 
chiU.  As  he  writes  in  the  preface  of  a  book 
about  him, 

Like  some,  I  never  went  to  an  art  school  or 
l>elonged  to  an  art  league.  To  say  that  I 
have  never  had  any  leaaoni  Is  not  exactly 
true.  I  have  had  thousands  of  lesaoni  In  mjr 
life.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  my  time  has 
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l>een  spent  around  horses,  and  the  horse  has 
))een  my  greatest  teacher. 
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serve  blue  collar  empk)yment  in  ttie  afflicted 
industry. 
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cause   trade   is   a   "give-and-take    proposi- 
tion"—our  money  for  their  cars— that  bene- 
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a  measure  as  a  means  of  isolating  countries 
which  support  international  terrorism. 
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who  hljaclted  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  and  killed 
two  Americana  In  December,  1084.  Yet  there 
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Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  with  religious 
leaders  and  f  wniNes  of  this  great  church  at  a 
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been  spent  around  horses,  and  the  horse  has 
been  my  greatest  teacher. 

But  he  was  not  alone.  The  rolling  prairies, 
the  snowcapped  mountains,  the  desert,  the 
cow-camps,  the  breaking-corrals,  the  bawl- 
ing calf,  running  iron,  and  the  dusty  trail  of 
a  cattle  drive  have  all  been  of  help  to  me 
, .  .  .  I  have  sat  on  the  rim  of  some  canyons 
for  hours  at  a  time,  watching  rolling  thun- 
derclouds, clear  summer  skies,  arid  desert, 
and  blue-green  t  mountain  country.  As  I 
watched  nature's  wonders,  it  dawned  on  me 
how  small  and  insignificant  I  was. 

...  If  I  can  succeed  in  putting  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  nature's  wonders  on  canvas  and  into 
people's  homes,  whether  they  be  mud  huts 
or  mansions;  if  my  paintings  add  some  en- 
joyment and  pleasure  to  people,  and  dignity 
and  warmth  to  their  homes,  then  I  will  be 
content  that  my  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
copies  of  Olaf  Wieghorst's  magnificent  oils 
and  watercolors,  which  are  within  reach  of  all 
of  us.  Beyond  that,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  this  remarkable  American,  his  lovely 
wife,  his  son  and  son's  family.  I  know  of  no 
one  who,  aside  from  his  truly  unique  contribu- 
tion of  art  depcting  an  era  in  the  American 
frontier  that  is  past  is  more  an  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  America,  and  an  inspiratkin  to  all 
of  us.  Knowing  Olaf  Wleghorst  helps  me  to 
partially  understand  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 


PROTECTIONISM  AT  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  CONSXJMERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  trade  leglsla- 
twn  currently  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  must  not  forget  the  growing  con- 
cern of  consumers  as  they  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  measures  restricting  free  trade.  In 
Kght  of  the  numerous  proposals  to  correct 
unfair  foreign  trade  barriers,  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  critical  dangers  in  tampering  with 
our  ecorxmry.  We  simply  cannot  correct  a 
wrong  with  anott)er  wrong.  And  indeed,  that  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  if  any  kind  of  protectren- 
ist  measure  were  passed.  We  would  be,  in  a 
sense,  leaving  an  open  door  to  all  retaliatory 
actk>ns  by  our  trading  partr>ers. 

Whether  it  be  trade  remedies  or  retaliatory 
actions,  ttie  fact  remains,  "protectionism  by 
any  other  name  is  still  the  same,"  as  Doug 
Bandow  recently  wrote  in  the  Washington 
Times.  He  describes  U.S.  trade  with  Japan  as 
a  "give-and-take  propositran — our  moriey  for 
their  cars— that  benefits  us."  In  just  this  past 
year  ak)ne,  consumers  were  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  $50  billion  in  excess  due  to  U.S. 
import  barriers  while  Detroit  automakers  reap 
record  profits  of  $6.1  billion.  We,  as  consum- 
ers, must  foot  the  bill,  so  to  speak,  as  protec- 
tionist measures  place  a  lid  over  free  trade. 

Not  only  is  special  protectran  costly  to  con- 
sumers, but  In  terms  of  increasing  employ- 
ment the  benefits  are  relatively  small  in  com- 
parison. In  1984,  import  restraints  on  the  shoe 
iixJustry  cost  tf>e  consumers  $55,000  per  job 
saved.  This  figure  represents  a  high  price  for 
the  goal  usually  annour)ced— nan)ely  to  pre- 
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serve  blue  collar  employment  in  tfie  afflicted 
industry. 

Surely,  we  cannot  expect  our  trading  part- 
ners to  sit  Idly  by  as  we  impose  quotas  and 
tariffs  on  imported  goods.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
"give-and-take  proposition,"  yet  we  are 
"taking"  from  our  consumers  in  that  the  prof- 
Its  of  U.S.  industries  are  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tfie  consumer's  bill.  Automobiles, 
alone,  cost  $26.6  billion  more  than  they 
should  to  the  consumer  in  the  first  2  years  of 
"voluntary  restraints."  And  this  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  burdens  that  are  placed 
upon  consumers. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  consumer 
and,  indeed,  we  are  fully  aware  of  tfie  crucial 
impact  on  our  limited  resources  to  cope  with 
this  surge  in  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  consumer  to  compensate  for 
problems  encountered  by  U.S.  industries  in 
dealing  with  competition  from  abroad.  I  fiave 
Included  the  article  by  Mr.  Bandow  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21.  1986  issue  of  the 
Washington  Times.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  serious  thought  in  consider- 
ing trade  reform  legislatk>n. 

Protectionism  by  Any  Other  Name  Is 

Still  the  Same 

(By  Doug  Bandow) 

As  the  American  economy  steams  ahead, 

Detroit's    automakers    continue    to    reap 

record  profits:  $8.1  billion  last  year  and  $9.8 

billion  in  1984.  Chrysler  made  more  in  1984 

than  in  its  60  previous  years  combined. 

This  would  l)e  wonderful  news— were  De- 
troit not  getting  a  lot  of  help  at  consumer 
expense.  For  four  years  the  United  States 
imposed  "voluntary"  import  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese autos:  last  year  the  government  of 
Japan  l)egan  limiting  sales  in  this  country. 

The  administration  imposed  quotas  in 
1981  to  give  the  industry  some  "breathing 
room."  As  a  result,  auto  production,  employ- 
ment and  profits  are  all  up  sharply. 

But  the  cost  to  American  consumers  has 
l>een  staggering.  Quotas  inflated  Japanese 
auto  prices  by  $2,500  and  American  models 
by  $1,000  each.  Over  the  last  two  years 
alone  American  consumers  have  been  forced 
to  spend  $26.6  billion  more  than  they 
should  have. 

Last  year  the  administration  dropped  the 
"voluntary"  limits,  but  the  Japanese,  fear- 
ful of  stoking  protectionist  pressures  in 
Congress,  kept  the  lid  on  their  exports.  And 
similar  concerns  caused  Japan's  mid-Febru- 
ary announcement  that  it  will  "extend  for 
one  year  the  same  measures"— i.e.,  quotas. 

The  administration,  officials  say,  prom- 
ised the  Nakasone  government  not  to  criti- 
cize its  decision.  It  seems  President  Reagan 
l>elieves  in  free  trade,  but  not  enough  to 
fight  for  it. 

Industry  and  lalwr  officials,  of  course, 
were  delighted  to  learn  they  would  face  only 
limited  competition  for  another  year.  UAW 
president  Owen  Bielier  says  he  is  "relieved," 
even  though  he  thinks  Japan's  market 
share  still  'is  far  too  high." 

Congressional  leaders  like  John  Danforth, 
R-Mo.,  had  a  similar  reaction.  Danforth  pro- 
nounced himself  "pleased"  with  a  decision 
that  will  cost  consumers  billions:  "It  ap- 
pears to  signal  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Japan  that  trade  is  a  give-and-take  proposi- 
tion." 

Of  course,  Japan  should  open  up  its  mar- 
kets, but  cutting  off  Japanese  imports 
teaches  the  Japanese  a  lesson  more  at  our 
expense  than  theirs.  In  fact,  precisely  l>e- 
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cause  trade  is  a  "give-and-take  proposi- 
tion"—our  money  for  their  cars— that  bene- 
fits us,  we  should  not  cut  it  off. 

Anyway,  UJS.  complaints  about  unfair 
Japanese  trade  practices  are  self-righteous 
hypocrisy  at  best.  Average  tariffs  in  this 
country  are  as  high  as  those  in  Japan;  non- 
tariff  barriers,  such  as  quotas,  affect  far 
more  of  our  goods  than  theirs. 

In  fact,  according  to  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty economist  Gary  Hufbauer,  offical  Ameri- 
can import  barriers  cover  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  all  manufactured  goods  in  the  United 
States  and  add  in  excess  of  $50  billion  to  the 
consumers'  biU  every  year. 

Sugar  costs  treble  or  more  what  it  should: 
clothing  runs  24  percent  more.  Prices  for 
rubt>er  footwear  and  vinyl  handbags  are  in- 
flated a  fifth,  leather  handbags  run  an 
extra  10  percent,  and  radio  and  book  prices 
are  up  significantly  as  well.  Mushrooms,  ce- 
ramic tiles,  motorcycles,  clothespins,  trucks, 
and  steel  also  cost  far  more  than  they 
should. 

Nevertheless,  Sen.  Danforth  and  his  pro- 
tectionist friends  want  to  continue  sacrific- 
ing American  consumers  on  the  alter  of  po- 
litical expediency.  In  fact,  one  administra- 
tion official  predicts  that  auto  quotas  will 
persist  till  the  trade  deficit— and  political 
heat  from  Congress— disappears. 

Yet  waging  war  with  trade  statistics 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  For  the  trade  deficit 
is  merely  an  accounting  measure  that  shows 
we've  received  more  goods  than  we've  sent 
in  return. 

That's  not  a  bad  deal:  the  Japanese  can't 
drive  our  dollars  around.  All  they  can  do  is 
eventually  spend  them  in  America,  to  buy 
our  products  and  services. 

Moreover,  our  trade  balance  with  any  one 
nation  is  meaningless  in  an  interdependent 
world  like  the  one  we  live  in  today.  We  have 
trade  surpluses  with  Eastern  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand  and  South  Africa: 
should  we  ask  them  to  increase  their  tariffs? 
And  for  years  we  sold  more  to  Western 
Europe  than  they  shipped  to  America.  Was 
Danforth  complaining  about  trade  deficits 
then? 

President  Reagan  says  that  he  believes  In 
free  trade,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  im- 
posed quotas  and  tariffs  on  steel,  sugar,  mo- 
torcycles, trucks  and  cars.  Everyone  is  enti- 
tled to  make  a  few  mistakes,  of  course,  but 
he  also  bears  an  extra  burden  to  prove  that 
he's  a  man  of  his  word. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  TERROR  PROM 
THE  AIR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  a  l^iew  York  Times  editorial 
calling  for  an  aviation  boycott  of  states  which 
support  terrorism.  The  most  obvious  case  for 
such  sanctions  is  Libya. 

As  I  have  always  believed,  one  must  use  all 
available  tools  to  fight  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. Whenever  there  is  evidence  that  interna- 
tional ten'orism  Is  being  coordinated  and  spon- 
sored by  a  state,  then  one  response  should 
be  the  imposition  of  a  civil  aviation  boycott.  In 
fact,  the  Foreign  Airport  Security  Act,  wtiich 
was  signed  into  law  last  August  calls  for  such 
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a  measure  as  a  means  of  Isotattng  countries 
which  support  international  terrorism. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  on 
the  implementation  of  ttie  Foreign  Airport  Se- 
curity Act  and  recently  received  testimony 
from  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  which  has 
called  on  international  airiine  pilots  to  boycott 
airports  of  countries  which  are  found  to  be  en- 
gaged in  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  time  is  ripe  to  follow  up  on 
the  steps  taken  at  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit  to  gain  international  cooperation  for  a 
civil  aviation  boycott. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
How  To  FiORT  Terror  From  tre  Air 

Britain  has  expelled  three  Syrian  diplo- 
mats after  they  scorned  to  answer  questions 
about  their  suspected  role  in  the  recent  plot 
to  blow  up  an  El  Al  airliner  .  .  .  Israel  says 
it  has  also  detected  Syria's  hand  in  the  plot. 
In  a  related  episode,  West  German  police 
suspect  Syrian  Involvement  in  the  March  29 
Iwmbing  of  an  Arab-German  friendship  so- 
ciety In  West  Berlin. 

Such  suspicions  prompt  the  question  of 
punishment,  particularly  following  the 
United  States  raid  on  Libya  last  month  and 
the  call  now  from  the  Tokyo  summit  for 
Joint  action  against  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. 

Syria's  offense,  if  proven,  would  be  compa- 
rable to  Libya's.  Very  possibly  the  same  ter- 
rorists work  for  both  states,  drawing  double 
pay  in  an  amoral  trade.  Yet  no  one  clamors 
for  an  aerial  strike  against  Damascus,  a 
pivot  of  the  Arab  world  and  a  pervading 
presence  In  Lebanon,  where  shadowy  gangs 
still  hold  Americans  hostage. 

Syria's  case  is  more  complicated.  The 
regime  of  President  Hafes  al-Assad.  Soviet 
supported,  selectively  indulges  in  terrorism 
but  he  Is  no  mad  dog  and  Western  govern- 
ments treat  him  with  wary  restraint.  Be- 
sides, there's  a  better  way  to  express  collec- 
tive condemnation— aviation  sanctions. 

These  sanctions  would  close  airports  to 
planes  from  an  offending  country  and 
forbid  other  carriers  to  land  In  the  offend- 
er's airfields.  Such  sanctions  work,  as  Presi- 
dent Carter  recalled  In  an  interview  last 
week.  In  1978  the  seven  big  democracies 
sent  a  private  message  to  Colonel  Qaddafl 
threatening  to  l>oycott  Libya's  airports  If  he 
continued  to  shelter  hijackers.  This  fol- 
lowed a  declaration  at  Bonn  by  the  seven 
leaders  warning  that  if  hijackers  were  not 
extradited  or  punished,  civil  aviation  sanc- 
tions would  follow:  Thus  warned.  Libya 
closed  Its  airfields  to  hijacked  planes. 

These  sanctions  applied  only  to  hijacking. 
But  at  the  Tokyo  summit,  the  Industrial  de- 
mocracies broadened  the  Bonn  formula  to 
apply  to  "all  forms  of  terrorism  affecting 
civil  aviation."  Having  enlarged  their  policy, 
the  allied  democracies  now  need  to  make 
plain  their  Intention  to  enforce  it. 

More  than  any  other,  the  aviation  sanc- 
tions are  likely  to  command  support,  here 
and  in  Europe.  They  accord  with  civil  avia- 
tion treaties  adopted  at  The  Hague  and 
Montreal.  They  have  t>een  urged  by  airline 
pilots.  They  reinforce  the  European  Con- 
vention on  terrorism.  A  total  civil  aviation 
boycott  is  easier  to  impose  than  any  other 
penalty.  It  Is  a  punishment  related  to  the 
offense.  And  it  can  hurt. 

Yet  some  countries  are  reluctant  to  use  a 
weapon  that  might  momentarily  Jeopardize 
lucrative  air  routes  even  when  there's  a  fla- 
grant case  on  the  books.  Consider  Iran, 
which  has  yet  to  extradite  or  punish  those 
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who  hijBcked  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  and  killed 
two  Americana  in  December,  1984.  Yet  there 
are  hints  of  change  In  Teheran:  Americani 
have  been  indirectly  Informed  that  a  trial  la 
finally  In  preparation. 

Are  the  democracies  finally  willing  to 
Impose  collective  aviation  sanctions  Instead 
of  Just  talking  about  them?  That  could 
speed  this  old  case— and  deter  new  ones,  in 
Syria  and  elsewhere. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  NICHO- 
LAS A.  FEDETZ,  OF  BAYONNE. 
ON  THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  HIS  PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  QUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedk^ated 
man  of  God,  Archpriest  Nicholas  Andrew 
Fedetz,  Is  being  saluted  by  his  religkxjs  com- 
munity on  the  40th  anniversary  as  a  priest  in 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

Father  Nicholas  Andrew  Fedetz,  on  May  18, 
1986,  in  the  Villa  Nova  Restaurant,  Bayonne, 
NJ,  will  be  honored  t>y  hundreds  of  friends, 
parishtoners,  community  and  religious  leaders. 
He  is  pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Russian 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholk;  Church,  94  West 
28th  Street,  Bayonne,  NJ. 

Born  on  April  17.  1923,  Father  Nicholas 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  In  1945 
and  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theokigical  Semi- 
nary in  Crestwood,  NY,  in  1946.  He  was  or- 
dained July  7,  1946,  at  the  Cathedral  in  New 
YorttCity. 

Father  Nicholas'  first  pastorate  was  in 
Springfield,  VT,  from  August  1,  1946  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1948.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
Cannonsburg,  PA,  where  he  served  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1948  to  May  1,  1961,  transferred  to 
Detroit,  Ml,  May  1961  to  May  1981,  and  on 
May  15,  1981,  was  assigned  to  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
in  Bayonne,  NJ. 

Father  Nicholas  was  married  In  June  1946 
to  Geraldine  Shevchuk,  and  they  have  two 
daughters,  Kyra  and  Tais. 

Mrs.  Fedetz  is  the  daughter  of  Archpriest 
Theodot  and  Mrs.  Eva  Shevchuk.  Archpriest 
Theodot  Shevchuk  sen/ed  In  parishes  In  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  for  over  50  years. 

Father  Nicholas  is  the  son  of  the  late  Arch- 
priest Andrew  Fedetz  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fedetz. 
Archpriest  Andrew  Fedetz  served  for  over  50 
years  in  the  Pennsylvania  area. 

The  parishtoners  of  Father  Fedetz's  church 
are  part  of  the  more  than  900,000  descend- 
ants of  the  souttiem  Poland  area  in  the  Gali- 
cia  region. 

In  our  community  they  have  earned  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  who  have  come  In  contact 
with  them  since  they  first  migrated  to  the 
United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  They 
are  hard  woridng,  God-fearing,  family-loving 
people  who  have  earned  their  way.  Indeed 
there  have  been  very  very  few,  K  any,  prob- 
lems created  In  our  community  by  these  good 
people  who  not  only  had  dreams  about  Amer- 
toa,  but  built  foundattons  under  these  dreams 
with  their  bare  hands,  devotton,  industry,  and 
respect  for  their  new  land. 
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Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  wtth  rsHgk)us 
leaders  and  families  of  this  great  church  at  • 
meeting  marking  the  protest  regarding  the  nu- 
clear exptoston  in  the  Ukraine  area  of  Europe. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  discuss  this  terrible 
problem  with  priests  and  families  regarding 
the  accklent  and  what  steps  we  here  in  Amer- 
ica can  take  to  alleviate  tfie  problem  and  to 
avoki  any  recurrence. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  above  churches  just  s  week  ago 
last  Saturday. 

In  the  history  of  these  religkxjs  folk)wers  to 
Metropolitan  Theodostus,  there  are  countless 
martyrs,  both  in  ancient  or  more  recent  times. 
Those  whose  names  are  known  and  those 
who  are  unknown  and  thousands  who  have 
given  their  lives  rather  than  abandon  their 
faith. 

Indeed  they  are  a  people  and  a  church  with 
proven  fidelity  and  suffering,  remaining  faithful 
to  the  gospel  and  in  union  wtth  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  They  have  preserved  special  spir- 
itual patrimony  with  their  liturgical  language, 
ecclesiastical  music,  and  forms  of  piety  which 
hsve  developed  over  the  centuries  and  contin- 
ue to  nourish  their  lives. 

Their  appreciatkjn  of  these  treasures  of 
their  tradition  is  further  demonstrated  in  the 
manner  they  have  maintained  their  attachment 
to  the  church  and  to  live  the  faith  according  to 
Its  trsditions. 

They  are  pleased  with  a  real  unity  doctrine 
binding  all  as  one.  They  practice  mutual  char- 
ity. They  shsre  the  joys  and  sorrows— they  are 
benevolent— they  sre  giving— they  are  strong 
In  their  fsith  which  hss  proven  to  be  the 
strength  of  their  people.  Their  loving  interces- 
skjn  in  their  fellow  man  has  truly  been  a 
cause  for  their  |oy. 

Father  Fedetz,  through  his  steriing  leader- 
ship, has  melded  ttie  minds  and  bodies  of  his 
parishioners  into  the  greatness  of  America. 
They  have  become  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
giant  mosaic  which  is  made  up  of  more  than 
100  nationality  groups  in  the  14th  District  I 
represent. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  noted  how  fortu- 
nate I  am  to  be  able  to  take  the  best  of  each 
of  the  nationalities,  especially  Father  Nicholas' 
parishioners  In  my  district,  and  learn  so  very 
much  from  them. 

Father  Nicholas'  leadership  indeed  echoes 
the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  on  his 
visit  to  America  on  October  5,  1979,  at  ■ 
Mass  for  the  Polish  community  saU: 

I  would  like  to  express  thanks  for  all  the 
contributions  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  first  homeland,  Poland,  have  made  to 
the  history  and  to  the  life  of  their  second 
homeland  across  the  ocean:  all  their  toll,  ef- 
forts, struggles  and  sufferings:  all  the  fruits 
of  their  minds,  hearts  and  hands;  all  the 
achievements  of  the  individuals,  families 
and  communities.  But  also  all  the  fr.Ilures. 
pains  and  disappointments:  all  the  nostalgic 
for  their  homes,  when  forced  by  great  pov- 
erty they  went  across  the  ocean:  all  the 
price  of  love  they  had  to  part  with  In  order 
to'  look  here  anew  for  multiplied  family, 
social  and  all  human  threads. 

This:  fine  community  salute  takes  special 
significance  In  this  year  1966,  which  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
our  fair  lady  in  the  harbor,  which  has  been  in- 
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spirational  of  all  freedom-loving  people 
ttvougfKXit  tfw  world. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  that  next  month 
will  mark  tt>e  40th  anniversary  of  Fatf>er  Nicfv 
oias'  marriage  to  his  Ijeloved  Geraldine. 

I  am  certain  tfiat  all  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in 
ttiis  sakjte  to  Father  NKholas,  sen/ant  of  God 
and  man. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCEENCE  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


May  111986 

Natan  continue  the  struggle  for  those  op- 
pressed t>y  the  Soviet  Union. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OPMARTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14. 1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
arxj  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  38th  anniversary 
of  ttie  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel.  We  must 
continue  to  commemorate  this  important  anni- 
versary every  year  because  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant ttiat  Israel  continues  to  exist  as  a 
nation. 

World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust  left  the 
Jewish  people  without  a  home.  But  in  1948  an 
old,  msty  ship  named  Exodus  sailed  out  of 
Baltimore  hartxx  on  its  way  to  a  new  honr)e- 
land  for  the  Jews— Israel.  Today  Jews 
throughout  the  world  have  a  place  to  call 
home. 

That  is  the  happy  skle  of  this  story.  But  we 
must  also  remember  the  pain  Jews  went 
through  t>efore  their  indeper>dence. 

In  November  1976  I  went  to  Poland.  I  had 
read  the  lessons  of  history  but  I  wanted  to 
leam  those  lessons  firsthand.  I  went  to  Ausch- 
witz to  see  tfie  death  camp,  ttie  t>an'acks,  the 
gas  chambers,  the  liberation  films.  I  never 
made  it  all  the  way  through  ttie  tour.  The  bins 
of  chikjren's  shoes  broke  my  heart  and  I  coukJ 
go  no  furtfier. 

During  the  Passover-Easter  season  in  1983 
I  revisited  Israel  and  felt  that  sense  of  renewal 
that  Auschwitz  was  not  the  final  chapter.  From 
Yad  Vashem,  the  Holocaust  Memorial,  to  the 
new  settlements,  we  celebrated  the  lives  of 
the  survivors — as  we  do  today. 

But  we  are  also  left  with  a  legacy  of  warn- 
ing: Zachor,  remember.  Remember  ttie  geno- 
cide. Rememt)er  those  who  were  killed.  Re- 
member the  religious  persecution.  Our  pledge 
after  World  War  II  is  ttie  pledge  we  take 
today:  never  again. 

The  land  of  Israel  was  once  a  desert.  Since 
1948  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  flowering 
oasis.  This  physical  transformation  has  been 
accompanied  by  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  cul- 
tural achievements  by  its  people  that  proclaim 
Israel's  rightful  place  in  this  wodd  as  a  great 
natk>n. 

I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  people 
of  Israel.  And  I  extend  my  greetings  to  all 
people  of  Jewish  descent,  in  ttie  city  of  Balti- 
more as  well  as  Maryland,  and  throughout  ttie 
worM  wtK)  are  joining  in  this  celebratren.  To 
you  I  say,  Yom  Haatzmaut! 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1986 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  Mem- 
bers of  ttie  House  and  Senate  welcomed 
Natan  Shcharansky  to  the  Capitol  rotunda.  I 
personally  was  deeply  moved  t>y  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky's  description  of  his  ordeal  as  a  Soviet 
refusenik  and  his  commitment  to  helping  the 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  still  denied  their  right  to 
emigrate.  He  gave  a  stern  warning  to  Con- 
gress: we  must  never  settle  for  an  agreement 
where  our  goal  of  freeing  all  of  the  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks  is  compromised.  We  must  never 
lower  our  expectations  or  adopt  the  illusion 
that  the  Soviets  will  follow  through  on  their 
commitment  to  respect  human  rights  without 
our  continuous  prodding.  The  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  worid  must  persistent- 
ly demand  freedom  for  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Recently,  I  asked  my  colleagues  to  sign  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Gortiachev  on  behalf  of 
Veniamin  Bogomolny,  who  has  been  trying  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  19 
years.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
wtio  signed  this  letter  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  describe  the  plight  of  Veniamin 
and  his  wife,  Tatiana. 

In  1966,  Veniamin  Bogomolny's  family  ap- 
plied for  exit  permits.  At  the  end  of  1970,  Ven- 
iamin's  parents  and  three  sisters  were  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but  Veniamin  was  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead,  he 
was  issued  a  draft  notice  and  inducted  into 
ttie  army.  After  his  discharge,  Veniamin  again 
reapplied  unsuccessfully  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1972  and  his  sutisequent  efforts  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  have  been  fruitless. 

Veniamin  has  been  subjected  to  relentless 
harassment.  In  1976,  his  apartment  was  ran- 
sacked and  his  personal  property  vandalized 
and  destroyed.  In  1977,  Veniamin's  apartment 
was  broken  into  again  and  his  belongings 
were  confiscated.  Among  other  items,  his 
Hebrew  tK>oks  have  been  confiscated.  More- 
over, his  life  has  been  threatened  repeatedly 
and,  occaskjnally,  his  telephone  has  been  dis- 
connected. 

lronk:ally,  among  the  records  that  are  listed 
in  the  Guinness  Book  of  Worid  Records,  Ven- 
iamin Bogomolny  is  mentioned  as  the  longest 
waiting  refusenik.  It  is  a  dubious  distinctkjn. 
Certainly,  he  never  aspired  to  hold  such  a 
record.  His  desire  is  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
be  united  with  his  family. 

In  recent  months,  Veniamin's  wife,  Tatiana. 
has  been  diagnosed  as  having  cancer.  Finally, 
she  and  more  recently,  Veniamin  have  t>een 
invited  to  apply  for  exit  visas.  There  is  still  no 
indk:ation  v^n  or  if  their  applications  will  be 
approved.  We  can  only  hope  there  is  some 
shred  of  humanity  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy, 
some  respect  for  worid  opinion,  that  will  move 
tfiem  to  alknv  the  Bogomolny  couple  to  emi- 
grate as  soon  as  possible. 

Ttiose  of  us  wtio  can  and  who  are  must 
continue  to  work  to  help  people  like  the  Bogo- 
molnys  and  Natan  Sfvcharansky.  The  Soviet 
refuseniks  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  will  help 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  H. 
BENSON.  SR. 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  recent 
passing  at  age  66  of  Robert  H.  Benson,  Sr.,  a 
decorated  Navy  pik>t  of  Worid  War  II  wtx>  was 
a  resident  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Georgia. 

Bob  Benson  received  two  Navy  crosses  and 
two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  for  his  her- 
oes as  a  pilot  of  Douglas  SBD  dive  bombers 
in  the  Pacific.  He  took  part  in  the  sinking  of 
two  Japanese  aircraft  carriers  and  saw  action 
at  Mklway,  Truk,  Guadalcanal,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  Bob  also  escorted  B-29  bombers  in 
their  raids  against  Tokyo  late  in  Worid  War  II. 

He  remained  in  ttie  Navy  until  1963,  becom- 
ing executive  offk:er  of  Naval  Air  Station  At- 
lanta in  1959  and  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
commander. 

Bob  was  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  but  fie 
continued  to  live  in  Cobb  County,  GA,  after  his 
retirement  from  the  military.  I  met  him  while  I 
was  district  attorney  of  Cobb  County  and  he 
was  performing  jury  duty.  From  that  time  on, 
we  were  good  friends,  and  I  always  appreciat- 
ed his  support  and  advk;e. 

One  would  never  know,  because  of  Bob's 
modesty,  atx>ut  his  heroics  in  Worid  War  II. 

Bob's  wife,  Frances  Chiles  Benson,  has 
sakl  that  a  key  to  his  survival  during  the  Pacif- 
ic Air  War  was  a  pair  of  lucky  red  socks.  He 
kept  them  with  him  in  his  flight  bag  from  his 
first  solo  flight  in  training  at  Oakland,  CA,  in 
1941  until  his  retirement— never  letting  his 
wife  touch  them,  or  launder  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  expressing  sympathy  to  Frankie  Benson 
and  to  the  Benson's  two  sons,  Robert  H. 
Benson  II  and  Michael  B.  Benson,  and  to  join 
me  in  honoring  Bob  Benson — a  modest  hero 
of  Worid  War  II. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  BEERS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENIf SYLVAN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  United  States  needs  information 
he  calls  on  his  top  advisers.  When  Members 
of  Congress  need  information  they  call  on  ttie 
Library  of  Congress.  When  anyone  needs  in- 
formatkin  about.  Harrisburg,  PA,  ttiey  call  on 
Paul  Beers,  "Reporter  at  Large." 

The  name  Paul  Beers  is  recognized  by  just 
atKHJt  everyone  in  the  Hamsburg  area  simply 
because  Paul  Beers,  at  one  time  or  another, 
has  written  about  them  in  one  of  his  3,599 
Reporter  at  Large  columns,  spanning  20 
.years,  publistied  three  times  a  week  for  the 
Patriot-News  Co. 


May  14,1986 

On  May  4,  1986, 1  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
attending  a  dinner  honoring  Paul  Beers — 
writer,  reporter,  historian,  and  friend— that  was 
attended  by  more  than  350  well-wishers,  rep- 
resenting a  cross  section  of  the  Ham8t>urg 
community,  wtw  simply  wanted  to  say  "thank 
you  Paul  Beers  for  the  causes  you  promoted 
through  your  column." 

Paul  developed  the  Reporter  at  Large 
column— a  catchall  of  local  events  and  hap- 
penings—28  years  ago.  The  majority  of  his 
thrice  weekly  columns  were  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  area,  the  politk^l  personalities 
who  shaped  the  capital  city,  members  of  the 
business  community,  sports;  you  name  it  and 
Paul  Beers  was  able  to  capture  the  flavor  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  area.  Paul  has  a 
keen  ability  to  see  the  trends  in  the  old  family 
political  bosses  and  lions  who  created  the 
change  in  Hamsburg's  history.  Over  the  years, 
Paul  became  in  effect  a  resource  for  other 
writers  and  reporters  in  the  area. 

Paul  has  been  cited  by  many  as  the  first 
person  to  have  promoted  cultural  events  in 
the  Hamsburg  area.  If  one  wanted  to  know 
what  cultural  activities  were  up  and  coming,  all 
one  had  to  do  was  read  Paul's  column.  He 
featured  an  annual  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  bache- 
lor's column,  which  listed  the  names  of  promi- 
nent wklowers,  singles,  and  divorced  men 
wtio  were  available  for  marriage.  Some  may 
have  seen  this  more  as  a  dissen/ice  to 
women  than  a  service.  Another  well-known 
column  featured  the  birthdays  of  prominent 
central  Pennsylvanians.  Many  people  used  the 
birthday  column  as  a  reference  source  in 
sending  birthday  cards  and  greetings. 

Paul  Beers  has  retired  from  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  but  has  not  retired  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Last  January  Paul  began  a  newly  cre- 
ated position  as  historian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature.  Being  able  to  fully  utilize  his 
knowledge  on  the  city  of  Hamsburg,  Paul  has 
been  charged  with  establishing  a  research 
center  about  the  legislature  and  then  ultimate- 
ly running  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Paul  Beers.  He  has  truly  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him  and  worit  with  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WACOUSTA 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE     . 

or  mcHioAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  elementary  school  In  my  district— 
Wacousta  Elementary  School— for  its  having 
been  named  as  one  of  the  top  20  outstanding 
elementary  schools  in  Mtohigan.  Wacousta  El- 
ementary earned  this  distinction  because  of 
its  consistently  high  scores  on  achievement 
tests,  its  high  student  and  teacher  attendance 
records,  its  parental  involvement  in  the  class- 
room, and  its  use  of  innovative  teaching  tech- 
nk]ues  and  programming  methods. 

Since  its  constructkjn,  when  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  the  community-at-large  were  in- 
volved in  designing  the  building,  Wacousta  El- 
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ementary  has  dedicated  itself  to  utilizing  new 
and  progressive  educattonal  techniques.  The 
highly  structured  academic  program  housed  in 
a  physically  unstructured  facility,  reflects  its 
philosop>iical  commitment  to  making  a  school 
"a  place  where  kids  can  learn  and  enjoy  at 
the  same  time."  Wacousta  Elementary  School 
is  the  only  elementary  school  in  the  Greater 
Lansing,  Ml.  area  with  a  computerized  library. 
Wacousta's  teachers  have  created  a  highly 
productive  reward  system  for  excepttonal  be- 
havior and  work.  Moms  and  dads  are  found 
volunteering  in  its  classroom,  and  participate 
with  their  children  in  the  work  of  the  school.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  Wacousta  Elementa- 
ry School  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
Michigan's  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wacousta  School  commu- 
nity takes  understandable  pride  In  being  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Michigan's  top  elementary 
schools.  It  has  received  a  very  special  award 
that  Is  reflective  of  the  commitment  and  dedi- 
catton  of  Wacousta  students,  parents,  admin- 
istrative and  support  staff,  and  teachers.  I  feel 
privileged  to  represent  constituents  who  un- 
derstand the  value  of  education  for  young 
Americans  and  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
such  high  kleals. 


MICHIGAN'S  1986  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR, 
DOROTHY  LEE  ZIMDAR  OF 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MI 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  mCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  offer  congratulations  to 
Michigan's  1986  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year,  Dorothy  Lee  Zimdar  of  Grand  Rapkis, 
Ml. 

Mrs.  Zimdar,  presklent  of  Frames  Unlimlt- 
ed/Zimdar  Enterprises,  has  over  a  period  of 
12  years  achieved  remaricable  success.  Open- 
ing her  own  framing  shop  in  1971  with  six  em- 
ployees, the  business  has  expanded  to  a  23- 
outlet  chain  located  in  three  States  with  188 
employees  and  sales  exceeding  $5  million. 
Five  years  ago,  Mrs.  Zimdar  founded  Zimdar 
Enterprises— the  wholesaling  and  manufactur- 
ing arm  of  Frames  Unlimited  whk:h  has 
become  a  profitable  addition  to  the  business. 
Future  plans  Include  the  addition  of  10  new 
stores  to  the  chain. 

The  success  of  Frames  Unllmited/Zlmdar 
Enterprises  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
many  new  jobs  in  three  States.  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and  in  ttie  not-too-distant  future,  Il- 
linois. Through  the  targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
Program,  the  company  has  hired  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  indivkluals,  contributing  to 
the  Nation's  economy. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  family- 
operated  business,  in  1983,  Frames  Unlimited 
was  named  by  INC.  magazine  as  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  privately  held  firms. 

When  Dorothy  Zimdar  opened  the  first 
Frames  Unlimited  store,  her  background  in  ac- 
counting and  retailing  gave  her  an  edge  in  op- 
erating a  business.  But  most  of  her  technk»l 
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knowledge  in  custom  framing  came  primarily 
from  attending  seminars,  reading  technical 
books  and  asking  questlont.  Realizing  that 
professional  workmanship  is  the  key  to  tuc- 
cess,  Mrs.  Zimdar  developed  manuals,  specif- 
ic procedures,  and  with  her  innovative  kleas, 
became  a  pioneer  In  the  business  of  offering 
custom  framing  at  moderate  prices  for  the  «v> 
erage  consumer. 

Dorothy  ZImdar's  determination,  persever- 
ance, high  standards  of  customer  service  and 
satisfactton,  plus  the  highest  quality  of  work- 
manship In  her  products  has  made  Frames 
Unlimited  the  success  it  is  today.  Mrs.  ZIm- 
dar's goal  is  twofold:  to  become  the  very  best 
framing  business  in  the  country  and  to  begin  a 
family  business  that  will  pass  on  to  many 
other  generations. 

Not  content  just  to  run  ttie  business,  Mrs. 
Zimdar  is  actively  involved  in  numerous  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizatk>ns— something  she 
encourages  her  employees  to  do  as  well.  Fur- 
ther, both  ttie  corporatk)n  and  Mrs.  Zimdar 
donate  untold  time  and  merchandise  to  cttari- 
table  causes  throughout  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  please  join 
with  me  today  In  offering  congratulations  to  an 
outstanding  woman  and  entrepreneur.  Dorothy 
Lee  Zimdar— Mkshigan's  1986  Small  Buainest 
Person  of  the  Year. 


TAKOMA  PARK  MATHEMATICS 
TEAM  WINS  STATE  CONTEST 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAKYLAlfS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mathematics 
team  of  the  Takoma  Park  Intermediate  School 
in  my  district  of  Montgomery  County,  MD,  has 
been  selected  to  partk:ipate  in  the  National 
Mathematics  Championship  Competition  to  b* 
held  In  Washington,  DC  this  weekend. 

I  congratulate  the  students  of  Takoma  Pa/k 
Intermediate  School  for  their  outstanding  aca- 
demk:  achievement,  and  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  Montgomery  County  Suburt>an 
Record  which  describes  this  important  compe- 
tition: 
[From  the  Montgomery  County  Suburban 

Record,  April  25,  l»8e] 

Takoma  Park  Mathimatics  Students  Wnr 

Stati  Contbst 

The  Takoma  Park  Intermediate  School 
Mathematics  team  captured  first  place  In 
the  Maryland  SUte  Mathetnatlcs  Champi- 
onahip  Competition,  held  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis  on  April  S.  Takoma 
studenu  Joshua  PiBCtunan  and  Sarah  Man- 
chester finished  first  and  fourth,  respective- 
ly, in  the  individual  competition.  Plschman 
and  Manchester  have  been  selected  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  state  team,  which  will  represent 
Maryland  in  the  National  Championship,  to 
be  held  In  Washington.  D.C..  on  Sat.  May 
17.  The  sUte  team  will  be  coached  by 
Takoma  Mathematics  teacher  Darlyn  Coun- 
Ihan. 

The  competition  is  sponsored  by  Math- 
counts,  a  cooperative  project  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  the 
CNA  Insurance  Companies,  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
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tion,  and  United  States  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Thirteen  regional  champions  took  part  in 
the  state  championship.  Friends  School  of 
Baltimore  finished  second,  followed  by 
Roland  Park,  also  of  Baltimore,  Cockeys- 
ville,  and  Tilden  Intermediate  of  Rockville. 
A  special  team  consisting  of  four  top  indi- 
vidual scorers  from  schools  not  represented 
as  teams  placed  sixth. 

The  members  of  the  victorious  Takoma 
Park  team,  coached  by  Mrs.  Darlyn  Couni- 
han,  are  Daniella  Berry,  Joshua  Fischman. 
Sarah  Manchester,  Matthew  Neimark,  and 
David  Weinstock  (alternate).  Neimark  is  a 
seventh-grade  student;  all  others  are  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  National  Championship  will  be  held 
at  the  Sheraton  Washington  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, members  of  the  state  team  will  re- 
ceive an  award  from  Governor  Hughes  at 
the  Statehouse  in  early  May. 

Mathcounts  competitions  consists  of  four 
rounds: 

(1)  The  Written  Round  includes  40  prob- 
lems which  are  given  to  individual  competi- 
tors, with  sufficient  time  so  that  only  the 
most  capable  students  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete all  items. 

(2)  The  Individual  Round  includes  10 
problems,  presented  in  five  pairs,  to  com- 
petitors. This  contest  demands  accuracy  and 
a  race  against  time. 

(3)  The  Team  Round  consists  of  10  prob- 
lems on  which  the  entire  team  collaborates 
for  solutions. 

(4)  The  Special  Topics  Oral  Round  is  a 
special  competition  in  which  the  top  individ- 
ual scorers  are  asked  to  provide  verbal  solu- 
tions to  problems  presented  by  a  panel  of 
judges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  also  been  the  home  of  great  ideas.  The 
automobile  was  invented  there,  as  was  a 
game  called  baskettiall.  In  addition,  many  na- 
tionally prominent  companies,  such  as  Friend- 
ly Ice  Cream  Corp.,  Milton  Bradley,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  were 
established  in  Springfield. 

As  was  brought  home  to  me  again  at  this 
morning's  ceremony,  there  is  or>e  overriding 
reason  for  Springfield's  rich  history  and  bright 
future,  the  spirit  of  its  citizens.  Although  it  has 
not  been  immune  from  tribulations  caused  by 
the  economy,  vagaries  of  nature,  or  acts  of 
man,  the  city  and  its  people  have  persevered 
and  flourished.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  that 
spirit,  and  ttie  civic  pride  that  has  been  evi- 
dent throughout  this  year  of  celebration,  will 
continue  long  past  the  conclusion  of  the  fes- 
tivities. On  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  want  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  in  the  history  of  their  city. 


THE  OCCASION  OP  THE  350TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  SPRING- 
FIELD, MA 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1986 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  today.  May 
14,  1986,  marks  ttie  350th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  my  hometown,  Springfield,  MA.  It 
was  on  this  day  that  William  Pynchon  acquired 
the  deed  to  the  land  on  which  he  would  es- 
tablish a  settlement  that  woukJ  become  the 
city  of  Springfiekj.  While  today  marks  the 
city's  official  birthday,  the  celebration  of 
Springfiekl's  trecerKxquinquagenary  has  been 
taking  place  all  year,  and  will  continue  through 
the  remaining  months  of  1986.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  that  celebration  this  morning,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  city's  birthday  cake  in  historic  Court 
Square  In  downtown  Springfield.  Thousands  of 
city  residents,  both  young  and  old,  were  on 
hand  to  salute  ttie  city  for  reaching  this  mile- 
stone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  Springfield  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Pioneer  Valley  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts. Bordered  by  ttie  ConnectKut  River, 
Springfield  sits  comfortably  sun^ounded  by  the 
rolling  hills,  pastures,  and  forests  that  lured 
William  Pynchon  there  in  1636.  Springfield  has 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  history.  Nicknamed 
the  "City  of  Homes,"  for  its  many  beautiful 
neighborhoods    and    reskJences,    Springfield 
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community  activities  of  the  people  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area 

It  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  my  wife,  Lee,  joins 
me  in  wishing  Edward  Cheetham  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Jane,  all  ttie  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


May  U,  1986 


TEENSCEWE:  loAKINO  A 
DIFFERENCE 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
EDWARD  CHEETHAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Edward  Cheetham,  a  leader 
in  ttie  education  community  in  my  district,  who 
will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  dinner  on  June 
1 1,  1986  in  San  Pedro.  CA. 
.  A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Edward  Cheetham 
graduated  from  Ripon  College  in  1943.  Fol- 
lowing graduatkin,  he  served  in  ttie  U.S.  Army 
for  3  years.  Upon  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  Mr.  Cheetham  attended  the  University 
of  Califomia-Los  Angeles,  where  he  received 
his  teaching  credentials.  In  1953,  he  received 
his  master's  degree,  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Los  Angeles. 

In  1948,  with  the  opening  of  Westchester 
Junk>r  High  School,  Mr.  Ctieetham  accepted  a 
position  as  a  teacher  of  tnology  and  leader- 
ship. He  taught  at  Westchester  Junior  High 
School  till  1963,  when  he  accepted  a  positk)n 
as  the  registrar  at  Sun  Valley  Junk>r  High 
School.  Mr.  Cheetham  was  rapidly  promoted, 
and  served  as  the  boy's  vk:e  principal  for  Ban- 
ning High  School  from  1963  to  1968.  In  1968, 
he  was  then  promoted  to  boys'  vice  principal 
of  Fairfax  High  Sctiool.  Mr.  Ctieetham  was  in 
charge  of  administering  the  West  Side  Pro- 
gram of  gradual  integration.  In  1976,  he  was 
promoted  to  principal  of  Fairfax  High  School. 
In  1983,  he  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of 
Nartxjnne  High  School.  He  is  retiring  from  this 
position  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  his  tine  work  in  the  academk: 
community,  Mr.  Cheetham  is  active  in  a 
number  of  civk:  and  social  organizatk>ns.  He 
received  ttie  Order  of  Merit  from  Centinela 
District  of  the  Los  Angeles  Scout  Council  for 
15  years  of  service  as  a  Scout  leader.  He  is 
also  the  secretary  of  ttie  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  Railway  and  Locomotive  Historical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  national  board 
of  directors  of  the  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Historical  Society.  Clearly,  Edward  Cheetham 
has  been  a  positive  force  in  ttie  academic  and 


FOREBEARANCE-NOT 
FORECLOSURE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  310  by  ttie 
House  today  is,  finally,  a  sign  to  ttie  belea- 
guered farmer  that  this  Congress  will  hear  his 
plea.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ttie 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  its  lending  in- 
stitutk>ns  stioukj  take  *  *  *  actions  immedi- 
ately to  help  alleviate  the  unusual  financial  sit- 
uation facing  many  thousands  of  agricultural 
producers  *  *  *  biy  providing  additional  time 
to  resolve  these  problems  *  *  *." 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  4369,  ttie  Landown- 
er Protection  Act  of  1986,  it  is  certainly  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  see  that  the  Congress  has 
adopted  this  resolution  so  similar  to  my  bill, 
encouraging  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  its  tiorrowers  and  for  this  diffi- 
cult time  in  agriculture  by  practicing  forebear- 
ance  rather  than  foreclosure.  H.R.  4369  and 
House  Concun-ent  Resolution  310  both  seek 
the  support  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  in 
polrcy  changes  that  meet  the  changing  needs 
for  agricultural  loans  in  these  times.  While 
many  banking  Institutions  and  agricultural 
lenders  have  adopted  the  regulatory  changes 
necessary  to  work  with  their  farmer  bonowers, 
the  FCS  seems  to  be  lagging  behind.  As  a 
lifetime  borrower/stockholder  in  the  System 
has  told  me 

(Our  family)  only  asks  for  a  chance  to  get 
through  this  difficult  time  by  following  the 
objectives  that  the  Land  Bank  has  hanging 
on  their  office  wall.  "Objective:  It  is  the  ot>- 
jective  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  its 
stockholders  Federal  Land  Bank  Associa- 
tions to  extend  to  farmers  on  a  cooperative 
basis  constructive  long-term  farm  real 
estate  mortgage  credit  service  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible  consistent  with  sound  business 
practices  under  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions." 

This  farmer,  by  the  way,  has  never  missed  a 
payment  since  their  first  loan  in  1966 — until 
now.  This  farmer,  and  his  family,  have  t>een 
good,  productive  farmers — until  now.  Now,  ttie 
Farm  Credit  System  wants  someone  else  to 
own  their  land  and  their  operation.  Forebear- 
ance?  I  don't  think  so. 

Ttie  Congress  has  expressed  its  concerns 
and  now  the  Farm  Credit  System  stiould  re- 
spond to  its  borrowers  by  comparing  the  costs 
of  foreck}Sure  to  the  costs  of  restructuring. 
We  don't  need  more  land  for  sale  on  the 
market,  we  need  outstanding  debts  to  be  paid 
through  a  two-tier  system  or  whatever  it  takes. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H.R.  4369  to  further  encourage 
ttie  Farm  Credit  System  to  hear  our  plea. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALirOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  take  this  time  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  new  publk:ation  bom  in  Orange 
County,  CA.  It  is  called  "Teenscene-Orange 
County"  and  is  published  by  Thomas  R.  Huff 
and  Patricia  Paraman.  The  objective  of  Teen- 
scene-Orange County  is  to  provkle  Orange 
County  teens  with  a  free,  fresh,  clean,  healttiy, 
wtiolesome  magazine  in  which  ttiey  may  find 
timely  information  on  all  teen-oriented  pro- 
grams available  to  them  in  Orange  County, 
from  Federal,  State,  county  and  city  agencies, 
and  from  other  credible  teen-oriented,  non- 
profit organizations.  To  support  this,  Teen- 
scene-Orange County  is  selling  reasonably 
priced  advertising  space  to  selected  local  and 
national  businesses.  It  will  not  accept  advertis- 
ing from  tobacco,  alcohol,  or  "X"  rated  enter- 
tainment. 

Teenscene-Orange  County  covers  such 
topics  as  teen  job  market,  entrepreneurial  op- 
portunities, role  models,  educational,  financial, 
and  career  planning  for  teens,  teen  news  and 
classified  ads,  sports,  diet,  exercise,  grooming, 
etiquette,  information  on  Orange  County  teen 
clubs,  movies,  books,  travel,  acting,  modeling 
and  restaurants.  The  really  great  thing  atxxjt 
this  publication  is  that  it  provides  a  foaim  by 
teens  to  link  them  to,  and  involve  them  with, 
the  community.  Serious  articles  on  drugs,  al- 
cohol and  child  abuse,  teen  suicide,  sti'eet 
gangs,  teen  pregnancy  and  alwrtion  will  come 
fi'om  various  sources:  Federal  to  city  agen- 
cies, other  experts,  and  teens.  In  addition  to 
all  of  this,  Teenscene-Orange  County  is  offer- 
ing every  city  in  Orange  County  a  complimen- 
tary page  each  month  to  announce  teen  ac- 
tivities offered  by  their  respective  community 
services/recreation  departments.  Every  police 
department  in  the  county  will  also  have  a 
complimentary  page  each  month.  Teenscene- 
Orange  County  is  devetoping  a  scholarship 
fund  as  well. 

Teenscene-Orange  County  will  be  distribut- 
ed through  participating  high  schools,  teen 
employment  offices,  police  departments,  city 
community  services/recreation  departments 
and  other  teen-oriented  organizations.  It  will 
also  be  available  at  the  business  locations  of 
ttwse,  wtio  by  advertising  in  Teenscene- 
Orange  County  magazine,  sponsor  this  ft'ee 
publk»tion  for  Orange  County  teens. 

In  stiort,  I  heartily  commend  the  publishers 
of  tfiis  magazine  for  ttieir  creative  efforts  to  in- 
volve the  youth  of  Orange  County  with  the 
community  in  such  active  and  positive  direc- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion  introduced  last  Thursday  by  Congressman 
Walqren,  Congressman  Waxman  and  myself 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
effk:iency  of  health  care  in  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  medical  practice  variatk>n  describes 
the  situation  In  which  simitar  medk:al  problems 
are  ti'eated  differently.  This  variation  occurs 
among  doctors,  between  different  geographi- 
cal locations,  and  for  other  reasons.  Some  of 
the  reasons  are  understood;  ottiers  are  not. 

A  ti'emendous  number  of  Federal  dollars 
are  spent  to  provide  health  care  to  millions  of 
America's  aged  and  disabled.  In  contrast,  very 
little  money  is  appropriated  to  evaluate  wheth- 
er the  care  tttese  people  receive  is  either  ef- 
fective or  appropriate.  We  are  aware  of  these 
variations  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  howev- 
er. It  is  not  obvious  how  these  variations 
affect  the  quality  and  cost  of  care  patients  re- 
ceive. 

Because  medicine  is  not  a  perfect  science, 
certain  variations  in  medical  practice  are  ex- 
pected and  even  useful  as  we  search  for  the 
most  effective  methods  of  treatment.  A  per- 
centage of  practice  variation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  however,  and  may  In  fact  be  a 
result  of  the  current  reimbursement  system  or 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  network  through  which 
medical  information  on  the  most  effective 
means  of  treatment  is  disseminated  through- 
out the  medical  community. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  uncover  the  rea- 
sons for  differences  in  methods  of  treatment. 
Assessing  the  effectiveness  of  one  medical 
treatment  versus  another  will  be  a  second  re- 
search objective  and,  finally,  disseminating  the 
results  of  the  research  to  health  care  provid- 
ers is  the  third  objective. 

Two  issues  which  dominate  discussions  of 
health  care  today  are  quality  and  cost.  Infor- 
mation gathered  as  a  result  of  this  bill  will 
enable  us  to  address  these  issues  more  com- 
petently and  with  greater  confidence.  If  exist- 
ing medical  practice  variations  are  artifacts  of 
how  we  reimburse  tiealth  care  providers  for 
their  servrces  and  not  responses  to  differ- 
ences in  patients'  conditions,  there  may  t>e  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  appropriate  services  at 
less  cost.  Equally  important,  by  evaluating 
medical  practice  variations,  we  may  discover 
that  one  procedure  is  more  effective  than  an- 
ottier  and,  by  disseminating  this  information  to 
health-care  provklers,  we  may  Improve  the 
quality  of  health  care  provided  to  American 
citizens. 


MEDICAL  PRACTICE  VARIATION 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOCHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1988 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  H.R.  4797,  legisla- 


KURT  WALDHEIM  PAST-UNITED 
STATES  SEEKS  THE  TRUTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARD! 

OF  N>W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14. 1986 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss an  issue  wtiich  I  tielieve  has  not  been 
given  adequate  attention  by  this  Congress,  the 
Nazi  past  of  former  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim. 

While  two  items  surrounding  this  issue  are 
of  signifk^int  concern  and  Importance,  the 
heart  of  this  matter  is  not  Mr.  Waldheim's  bkJ 
to  become  President  of  Austria  or  his  past 
leadership  of  the  United  Nations;  the  real 
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issue  is  vyhetfMT  or  not  the  wortd  community, 
and  especially  the  United  States,  is  willing  to 
make  tt>e  commitment  to  learn  the  truth  about 
Mr.  WaMheim's  history  and,  upon  learning  the 
truth,  to  take  those  4teps  to  ensure  that  jus- 
tice is  served. 

How  soon  we  forget.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  who  pay  lipservice  to  the  needs  of  re- 
membering the  lessons  of  the  Hotocaust  and 
Nazi  war  crimes  now  appear  willing  to  sweep 
historical  facts  under  the  rug  and  allow  the 
matter  to  die. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish  conv 
munity  in  taking  the  lead  in  order  to  learn  ttw 
tiuth.  However,  this  issue  shoukl  concern  not 
only  ttie  Jewish  people;  It  shoukj  ignite  the 
passtons  of  all  men  and  women  wtio  have 
been  victimized  by  Nazi-like  manifestations  of 
racism  and  bigotry.  If  we  choose  to  ignore  the 
past  of  Kurt  Waldheim,  how  soon  will  it  be 
before  we  choose  to  ignore  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  the  present?  Will  we  lay  down 
the  welcome  mat  for  the  likes  of  Pol  Pot  r»> 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  2  million  Cambodi- 
ans? 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  recent  findings 
disclosing  that  Kurt  Waldheim  may  have 
played  a  major  role  in  transporting  Italian  pris- 
oners-of-war  to  labor  camps  near  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Where  is  the  Italian  community 
in  expressing  its  outrage? 

I  tielieve  that  the  United  States  must  take 
an  active  role  in  determining  what  really 
should  be  included  in  Kurt  Waldheim's  past, 
not  just  what  he  put  on  his  resume.  Congress- 
man Ted  Weiss  has  Into'oduced  House  Reso- 
lution 409,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Attorney  General  Ed  Meese  shoukJ 
examine  the  evidence  surrounding  Waldheim's 
activities  during  the  Second  Worid  War.  The 
evklence  will  determine  whether  or  not  Wakl- 
helm  should  be  denied  admisson  into  the 
United  States.  I  have  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join 
the  effort  and  assist  in  its  passage. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  worid,  and  as  a 
nation  of  high  moral  standing,  it  is  not  only  our 
responsibility  to  learn  the  truth  about  Kurt 
Wahjtieim,  it  is  our  duty. 


NORWALK-LA  MIRADA  UNIFIED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  HONORS 
EMPLOYEE  DEDICATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CAUFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  empk>yees  of  the  Nonvalk-La  Mirada  Uni- 
fied School  Distria 

On  May  20  the  school  distiict  will  honor 
their  devotion  at  a  special  reception.  Many  of 
the  employees  being  honored  have  given  30, 
35,  and  40  years  of  service  to  the  students 
and  people  of  ttie  Norwalk-La  Mirada  School 
Distiict. 

These  indivkKials  set  an  important  example 
for  all  of  us.  The  welfare  and  future  of  our 
young  are  well  cared  for  and  safety  secured 
by  the  dedication  of  these  outstanding  em- 
ployees. It  takes  special  people  to  take  care 
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of  and  educate  our  Nation's  students.  I  am 
proud  that  these  fine  people  have  chosen  to 
work  in  my  community  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nonwalk-La  MIrada  Unified 
School  District  is  one  of  the  finest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  California  Its  outstanding 
record  is  reflected  t>y  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
being  honored  today.  I  want  to  send  my  best 
wishes  and  call  attention  to  tfie  folktwing  indi- 
viduals for  adding  something  special  to  educa- 
tion. 

Bruce  B.  Butler,  assistant  superintendent, 
txjsiness  services;  Thomas  Cartwright,  garage 
foreman,  transportation  department;  Juanita  B. 
Oelli,  teacher,  Foster  Road  Elementary 
School:  John  F.  Crippen,  teactier,  John  Glenn 
High  School;  Anna  B.  Kerr,  teacher,  Norwalk 
High  School;  Wallace  G.  Moore,  teacher.  La 
Pluma  Elementary  School;  Gladys  M.  Sayers. 
teacher,  Lampton  Elementary  School;  Mattie 
C.  Bagley,  substitute  teaching;  Dorcas  M. 
BakJwin,  teacher,  Morrison  Elementary 
School;  Joan  R.  Borkenhagen,  teacher,  Waite 
Elementary  School;  John  E.  Ciulik,  Jr.,  teach- 
er. La  Pluma  Elementary;  Lyle  L  Ferry,  teach- 
er, f4orwalk  High  School;  Lucy  I.  Iha,  counsel- 
or, La  Mirada  High  School;  Geneva  G. 
Kuafmes,  teacher,  Moffitt  Elementary  School; 
Jesses  L  Kinder,  teacher,  Dolland  Elementary 
School;  Richard  L  Laing,  teacher,  Nonwalk 
High  School;  William  D.  Lantrip,  teacher,  Nor- 
walk High  School;  William  J.  McMasters,  Jr., 
teacher.  La  Mirada  High  School;  Orval  Rod- 
gers,  teacher,  Norwalk  Adult  Center;  Elizabeth 
M.  Romero,  teacher,  Moffitt  ElerT)entary 
School;  Keith  E.  Shattuck,  director,  categorical 
aid;  Bart)ara  L.  Summers,  secretary,  educa- 
tk>nal  support  servKes;  Jesse  D.  Taylor,  direc- 
tor, transportatk>n  department 


JOSEPH  V.  GALATI  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  ttie  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  the  distinguished  horxH  being 
t)estowed  upon  Mr.  Joseph  V.  Galati  of  Harris- 
burg,  PA,  on  Sunday,  May  18,  at  a  banquet 
hosted  by  District  9  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America.  He  is  being  honored  for  dentonstrat- 
ing  leadership  in  the  Sons  of  Italy  lodges 
throughout  ttie  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

District  9  of  tt)e  Sons  of  Italy  in  America 
consists  of  15  kxjges  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
Beginning  this  year,  ttie  members  dedded  to 
horKv  a  statewide  Sons  of  Italy  member  once 
every  4  years.  The  district  unanimously  select- 
ed Joe  Galati  to  be  the  first  recipient  of  this 
detinguished  honor. 

He  has  served  the  Sons  of  Italy  kxlges  in 
several  leadership  capacities  beginning  in 
1957  as  ttie  Lodge  Orator  at  the  local  level. 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  assumed  many 
leadership  positkms  at  ttie  State  level  and  in 
1983  he  was  appointed  to  the  national  art>itra- 
tion  commission. 

Mr.  Gaiati  received  his  high  school  educa- 
tion from  the  Harrisburg  area  sctiool  system. 
He  received  his  bachekx's  degree  in  State 
and  tocai  government  in   1954  from   Penn 
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State  University.  Continuing  his  education,  he 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  government  ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1968.  He  is  currently  employed  at  Penn- 
DOT,  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engineering,  wliere  he 
has  headed  the  research  and  studies  sectren 
in  ttie  tHjreau  of  traffic  engineering. 

Mr.  Galati  is  well  respected  by  his  peers  in 
his  professional  work  and  in  his  community. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  is  no  finer  honor  ttian  to 
be  recognized  by  one's  peers.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Joe  Galati  on  re- 
ceiving ttiis  most  distinguished  honor. 


NORTHROP  CORP.'S  HIP  PRO- 
GRAM CELEBRATES  15TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  B«ERVYN  M.  DYBIIALLY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ttie 
House  a  most  successful  partnership  program 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the 
benefit  of  our  youth. 

The  program  is  called  HIP,  which  stands  for 
the  High  School  Involvement  Program.  HIP  is 
celebrating  its  15th  year  of  servk^  to  high 
school  youth  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area. 
Over  2,500  young  people  have  graduated 
from  the  program  since  1971.  HIP  was  devel- 
oped and  is  sponsored  by  ttie  Northrop  Corp. 
and  is  conducted  at  Northrop's  Aircraft  Divi- 
sk)n  main  facility  in  Hawthorne,  CA;  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent. 

The  basic  kjea  of  HIP  is  that  high  school 
senk>rs  are  given  the  opportunity  to  gain  real 
wortd  work  experience  as  part  of  their  high 
school  educatran,  for  whk:h  they  earn  credits. 
Northrop  funds  and  administers  ttie  program 
and  provides  ttie  instructors,  their  own  em- 
ployees who  volunteer  to  work  with  these  stu- 
dents, mostly  one-on-one.  The  company  ben- 
efits by  gaining  future  employees  who  are  al- 
ready trained  and  acclimated  to  ttie  working 
wortd.  Since  1971,  nearly  600  students  have 
been  hired  immediately  after  graduatron  from 
HIP  into  summer  jobs  at  Northrop,  and  about 
10  percent  of  all  HIP  graduates  have  taken 
permanent  jobs  at  the  company. 

In  1985,  248  students  participated  in  the 
HIP  program.  Of  ttiese,  50  percent  were 
black,  24  percent  were  Caucasian,  21  percent 
were  Hispanic,  and  5  percent  were  Asian.  HIP 
also  takes  students  from  continuatk>n  sctiools 
wtio  tiave  tieen  dismissed  or  have  dropped 
out  of  regular  high  schools;  last  year,  six  con- 
tinuation students  graduated  from  HIP. 

How  does  ttie  program  work?  From  Febru- 
ary to  May  every  day  after  lunch,  about  250 
HIP  students  are  bused  from  tfieir  high 
schools  to  ttie  big  Northrop  plant  in  Haw- 
thorne wtiere  ttie  F-5,  ttie  F- 18  Navy  fighter, 
and  747  structures  for  Boeing  are  built.  At 
1:30  work  begins  for  2  hours.  During  those  2 
hours,  students  work— just  like  a  company 
emptoyee— at  a  job  of  their  choosing  from 
among  40  jobs  classifKatkMis  available  to 
ttiem.  Ttiese  jobs  range  wklely  and  include 
offKe  clerk,  accounting  clerk,  fireman,  graphic 
arts,  engineering  assistants,  automotive  me- 
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chank»,  drafters,  construction  workers,  me- 
chanical drawing,  computer  operator,  et 
cetera.  The  specific  job  assignment  for  each 
student  is  carefully  chosen  in  an  attempt  to 
match  ttie  interests  of  the  students  to  the 
career  positk>ns  available.  At  3:30  the  stu- 
dents board  their  buses  and  return  home. 

At  some  point  during  ttie  16-week  period, 
each  student  attends  a  2-day  job  devekjpment 
workshop.  Ttie  workshop  stresses  setting 
career  goals,  completing  job  applications,  writ- 
ing r6sum6s,  and  completing  a  successful  job 
interview.  Mock  job  interviews  are  video  taped 
so  that  individuals  can  evaluate  ttieir  own  per- 
formance first  hand. 

At  the  completion  of  the  program,  there  is  a 
graduatk>n  ceremony.  Many  parents  say  this  is 
one  of  their  proudest  moments  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Ttie  real  tienefit  of  HIP  is  to  ttie  students. 
They  devek>p  their  own  talents  and  skills  in 
areas  of  their  own  interest.  They  choose  an 
occupation  they  would  like  to  pursue.  They  re- 
ceive industrial  work  experience  ttiey  can 
show  on  a  job  application.  And  they  gain  a 
more  realistic  view  of  the  demands  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  worid  of  work. 

Northrop  conceived  ttie  klea  of  HIP  in  1970 
and  began  ttie  first  program  in  1971,  largely 
as  an  affirmative  actkm  program.  Ttie  program 
is  purely  voluntary  on  Northrop's  part  Stu- 
dents, school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  ttie 
program— it  does  work.  High  school  students 
learn  the  benefits  of  seeing  a  job  done  well,  of 
acquiring  a  skill  that  is  employable  in  ttie 
workplace,  and  ttie  earning  of  self-esteem  that 
is  so  often  lacking  in  youth. 

In  1980  the  California  Legislature  passed  a 
joint  resolution  honoring  HIP.  Ttie  resdutxxi 
commends  the  program  for  "its  exemplary  dis- 
play of  concem  for  the  youth  of  the  area  by 
providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
entry-level  business  and  industrial  skills."  HIP 
has  just  been  nominated  by  the  Natkinal  Alli- 
ance of  Business  for  a  Presklential  Award  for 
Summer  Jobs  for  Youth. 

The  success  of  the  HIP  program  can  be 
replicated  elsewhere.  Wherever  there  is  a 
company  which  has  a  commitment  to  its  com- 
munity and  a  desire  to  pertorm  a  servk:e  that 
is  truly  meaningful  to  that  community  and  to 
itself,  I  suggest  that  company  emulate  ttie  fine 
spirit  of  volunteerism  found  at  Northrop. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SOL  BLATT 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  note  the  passing  of  one  of  South 
Carolina's  greatest  leaders.  Speaker  Emeritus 
Sotomon  Blatt,  the  country's  longest  serving 
State  legislator,  died  this  morning  at  the  age 
of  91 .  He  was  my  friend  and  mentor. 

Bom  February  27,  1895,  Blatt  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  Jewish  immigrant  who  arrived  in 
Ctiarleston,  SC.  His  fattier  walked  to  Barnwell 
County,  wtiere  he  later  became  a  merchant 
Sol  started  working  in  his  father's  store,  but 
later  became  interested  in  something  which 
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wouM  gukle  ttie  rest  of  his  life— ttie  law.  His 
interest  in  ttie  law  profession  came  after  writ- 
ing trial  testimonies  for  a  k^al  magistrate. 
Blatt  moved  from  ttie  magistrate's  courtroom 
to  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
graduated  from  law  school  in  1917.  He 
became  one  of  the  State's  most  respected  at- 
torneys. "I  plead  guilty  to  being  a  pretty  dam 
good  country  lawyer,"  sakj  Blatt  to  a  reporter 
in  1981.  He  maintained  his  ties  with  USC 
years  after  his  graduatkxi,  serving  on  its  board 
of  trustees  for  12  years. 

His  love  for  ttie  law  was  shared  with  a  love 
of  politics.  First  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  in  1933,  he  served 
as  Speaker  from  1937  to  1941  and  again  from 
1951  to  1973,  which  earned  him  ttie  nk;kname 
"Mr.  Speaker."  In  1973,  he  was  named 
Speaker  Emeritus  and  continued  to  serve  the 
State.  In  fact  Sol  roamed  the  statetiouse  in 
Co<umt)ia  for  more  ttian  a  half  century,  over- 
seeing all  house  activities. 

I  am  thankful  our  paths  crossed  during  my 
tenure  as  a  State  lawmaker.  Sol  honored  me 
with  an  unprecedented  appointment  as  a 
freshman  to  the  Budget  Conference  Commit- 
tee. Many  years  later,  my  interest  in  ttie 
budget  process  continues— thanks  to  Sol 
Blatt 

He  shared  with  me  both  political  and  per- 
sonal philosophy.  Much  of  it  was  one  and  the 
same.  He  was  a  man  of  great  dedication, 
great  integrity,  and  great  compassion.  Last 
year,  he  sakl: 

If  I  was  going  to  pick  out  one  thing  that  I 
am  happy  atwut,  it  is  the  fact  that  I  tried 
my  liest  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  legisla- 
tor, trying  to  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people. 

Even  more  recently,  Sol  said: 

If  I  could  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done  for  my  people.  I'd  die  a 
happy  man. 

There  can  be  no  questk>n  tttat  Sol  Blatt 
died  a  happy  man. 

I  mourn  his  passing,  but  will  be  eternally 
grateful  for  his  tutelage.  I  am  a  tietter  public 
servant  because  of  it. 


FLORIO  RECOGNIZES  WOMEN 
AGAINST  RAPE  FOR  PUBUC 
SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFNKW  JBRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
starxling  group  In  my  congressk>nal  district 
Women  Against  Rape  [WAR].  WAR  is  a  non- 
profit organization  whwh,  since  1973,  has 
been  assisting  rape  vk:tims  and  their  families 
through  ttie  provision  of  volunteer  escort  and 
counseling  services.  In  additnn.  It  performs  a 
valuable  publk:  service  as  it  has  devetoped 
crime  prevention  programs  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  rape  preventk>n  technk^ues;  and 
disseminates  informatk>n  regarding  these  pro- 
grams, akxig  with  guidelines  for  rape  victims, 
to  school  and  church  groups,  community  orga- 
nizatkxis.  and  clubs. 

Clearty,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  vtoient  crime  is 
tragic,  but  rape  is  one  of  the  most  diffk»it  for 
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the  victim  to  overcome.  Women  Against  Rape 
understands  ttie  special  needs  of  rape  vk:tim«. 
By  encouraging  and  supporting  private  citizens 
and  community  organizatx)n8  in  their  effort  to 
reduce  ttie  vk>lent  crime  rate  and  to  educate 
the  public,  ttie  work  of  WAR  has  become  in- 
valuable. 

During  the  month  of  May,  WAR  is  sponsor- 
ing "Rape  Preventkjn  Month,"  and  has  sched- 
uled a  month-long  series  of  special  programs 
and  events  designed  to  raise  publk:  aware- 
ness about  rape,  rape  preventk>n,  and  the 
needs  of  rape  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues would  want  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Women  Against  Rape  on  its  many  years  of 
valuable  sennce  to  rape  victims  and  the  south 
Jersey  community,  and  in  commending  its 
members  and  staff  on  a  job  well  done. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LETHA  ZUSPAN 


SALUTE  TO  BUN  BRAT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIROUIIA 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  14,  a  386 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  a  man  who  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  colleagues  as  an  outspoken  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  fair  pay  and  benefits  in  ttie 
Federal  work  force  through  his  work  with  the 
Federal  Managers  Association.  I  am  speaking 
about  Bun  Bray,  wtio  recently  retired  as  tfte 
executive  director  of  the  FMA. 

Bun  Bray's  leadership  was  seen  in  so  many 
areas  pertaining  to  the  civil  servk:e,  and  in- 
cluded the  reform  of  the  merit  pay  system  cre- 
ated under  the  Civil  Sennce  Reform  Act  and 
calling  attentkjn  to  the  cunent  contracting-out 
process  whk:h  is  overtaking  many  agencies  in 
ttie  Federal  Government. 

He  began  his  successful  career  with  FMA 
after  30  years  in  the  civil  senrice  including  4 
years  at  the  Department  of  Defense  in  ttie 
Office  of  Manpower  Utilizatk>n  and  3  years  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  established  the  natk)nal  FMA  offk:e  in  July 
1972  and  served  as  the  associatxjn's  execu- 
tive director  until  his  retirement  this  past  De- 
cember. 

Many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  civil  servk^e  system  often 
consulted  with  him  for  advk:e  on  tiow  to  better 
manage  ttie  Federal  Government  and  in- 
crease effk^iency  and  productivity.  We  also 
sought  his  at>le  tutellage  as  we  developed  leg- 
islative initiatives  affecting  civil  servants.  He 
has  always  been  an  effective  source  with 
good  insight  on  the  Federal  work  force.  We 
will  miss  his  voice  of  reason  and  expertise  as 
we  continue  to  fight  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  civil  servKe. 

I  commend  Bun  Bray  for  his  signifk^ant  con- 
tributkxis  over  the  years,  for  his  achievements 
with  the  Federal  Managers  Associatk>n  and  I 
thank  him  for  being  a  k>yal  friend  many  years 
before  I  was  elected  to  the  U.S  Congress. 
Bun.  I  wish  you  the  best 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCALIFORHIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  MCPRnENTATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1988 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30, 
1986,  my  hometown  of  Dos  Patos,  CA,  wW 
take  ttie  opportunity  to  honor  one  of  its  mott 
valued  citizens,  Mrs.  Lattia  Zuapan,  for  30 
years  of  distinguished  servkse  to  her  communi- 
ty. Mrs.  Zuspan  has  kxig  served  the  people  of 
Dos  Pak)s  and  desenres  our  praise  and  admi- 
ratk>n. 

Mrs.  Letha  Zuspan  began  her  work  for  the 
city  in  1957  wtien  stie  was  hired  as  a  derk. 
Since  that  time  she  has  worked  under  five  dty 
administrators  and  two  city  managers.  From 
clerk  she  was  promoted  to  bookkeeper  in 
April  of  1969. 

In  1964  she  began  work  as  secretary-treas- 
urer for  the  Dos  Pak>8  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  first  county  fair.  Stie  heM  this  positkxi 
until  January  of  1970. 

With  the  assistance  of  ttie  polk»  depart- 
ment Mrs.  Zuspan  organized  a  tNcyde  safety 
club  from  1961  to  1964.  Stie  also  organized 
the  president's  dub  and  was  secretary  during 
its  existence  from  June  1981  until  December 
of  1983.  From  1981  to  1983  she  was  the 
senkx  citizens  informatk>n  and  referral  direc- 
tor. 

She  is  past  presklent  of  ttie  American 
Legk>n  Auxiliary  and  remains  active  after  35 
years  of  service.  In  1 967  she  was  honored  for 
being  an  outstanding  American  by  the  auxilia- 
ry- 

She  has  also  woriced  as  a  member  of  the 
Oos  Pak>s  Senkxs  Club  as  well  as  the  Lot 
Bancs  Gokten  Agers.  As  a  mottier  of  two,  stie 
was  a  den  mother,  4-H  leader,  giris  Softball 
coach,  Sunday  school  teacher  at  the  First 
Christian  Church  and  member  of  the  PTA.  Stie 
is  now  involved  with  her  grandcfiikjren  in 
scouting,  4-H,  and  swim  club. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  with  ttie  people  of  Dos 
Palos  in  paying  this  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
Letha  Zuspan.  Mrs.  Zuspan  is  truly  a  setfless 
publk:  servant  and  shoukj  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  all  generatk>ns.  Thanks  to  tier  efforts, 
life  in  Dos  Palos  is  better  for  all  of  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  H.  SMUCKER 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Paul  H.  Smucker.  Mr. 
Smucker,  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  J.M.  Smucker  Co.,  recently  re- 
ceived, ak)ng  with  Illinois  Senator  Paul 
SiiMON,  the  14th  Annual  Charies  E.  WHson 
Awards  given  by  ReNgkxi  in  American  Ufe, 
Inc.  [RIAL]. 

RIAL  is  a  national,  nonprofit  interreligiout 
organizatk)n  in  whk;h  52  nattonal  religkxjt 
groups  partx:ipate— Cathoik:,  Jewish,  Eastern 
Orthodox,  Protestant  and  other  Christian.  The 
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group  was  founded  in  1949  to  promote  moral 
and  religious  ethics  in  all  aspects  of  American 
life. 

The  Charles  E.  Wilson  Menrtorial  Award  is 
given  annually  to  the  business  leader  "whose 
actions  demonstrate,  on  a  national  scale,  de- 
votion to  religion,  distinction  in  career  and 
dedication  to  humanity,"  according  to  RIAL. 

Paul  Smucker,  who  lives  and  works  in  my 
congressional  district,  is  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman who  uses  his  religious  ethics  every 
day  in  his  business  and  community  activities. 
He  started  out  when  he  was  13  in  the  compa- 
ny founded  by  his  grandfather  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  organization  until  he  began 
taking  over  the  reins  from  his  father  in  1961. 
At  that  time,  annual  sates  were  $14.6  million. 
This  year  sales  are  expected  to  be  over  $270 
million.  Yet  the  ethic  of  old-fashioned  quality 
his  grandfather  began  has  not  changed, 
making  Smucker's  leader  in  the  jelly  and  pre- 
serves business  in  America. 

Paul  Smucker  is  a  director  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  and  the  Kellogg  Co. 
He  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  his  alma  mater  Miami  University 
of  Ohio  in  1979  and  the  Food  Marketing  Insti- 
tute's William  H.  Albers  Trade  Relations 
Award  in  1984. 

Certainly,  Paul  Smucker  of  Orrville,  OH— re- 
cipient of  ttie  Religion  in  American  Life  Award 
for  1986— was  the  type  of  man  John  W.  Gard- 
ner had  in  mind  when  he  said:  "Some  people 
strengthen  the  society  just  by  being  the  kind 
of  people  they  are." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

t  congratulate  everyone  who  is  responsible 
for  making  these  games  possible,  including 
Jerry  Peters,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Westchester-Putnam  Special  Olympcs.  His 
spirited  commitment  and  that  of  others  is  re- 
sponsible for  enriching  so  marry  lives.  Finally,  I 
wish  the  best  of  luck  to  Saturday's  entrants. 
God  bless  you. 


THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


HONORING  ANN  ENGLEMAN: 
LITTLE  LAKE  CITY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  TEACHER  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
honorable  and  dedicated  athletes,  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Special  Olympk:s. 

This  Saturday,  hundreds  of  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  individuals  will  gather  in 
Briarcliff,  NY,  to  compete  in  the  14th  Annual 
Westchester-Putnam  Special  Olympics. 

Participation  in  Saturday's  games  will  repre- 
sent a  rrromentous  occasion  for  ail  of  the 
competitors,  culminating  a  year  of  determined 
training  in  preparation  for  events  ranging  from 
track  and  field  to  swimming.  In  addition,  these 
games  will  serve  as  qualifiers  for  the  New 
York  State  Special  Olympics  and  the  interna- 
tional games  which  will  be  hekl  next  summer 
at  Notre  Dame  University. 

In  fact,  the  winner  of  an  international  gold 
medal  in  swimming.  Rick  Damman  of  Chappa- 
qua,  will  begin  his  quest  for  another  gold 
medal  in  Briarcliff.  Rick  may  have  an  unfair 
advantage,  however,  he  has  been  seen  train- 
ing with  Rick  Carey,  medal  winner  at  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  games. 

While  we  are  all  very  proud  of  Rick's  ac- 
complishments, the  best  part  of  this  Saturday 
is  that  you  don't  have  to  finish  first  to  be  a 
winner  at  these  games;  all  of  the  athletes  who 
compete  in  Briarcliff  will  have  proven  to  the 
world  that  they  deserve  the  distinction  as 
champions. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Little  Lake  City  School  District's  Teacher  of 
the  Year,  Ann  Engleman.  Today,  May  14,  has 
been  declared  "Day  of  the  Teacher"  by  the 
board  of  education  for  the  Little  Lake  School 
District. 

Ms.  Engleman  will  be  honored  today  during 
a  reception  for  teachers  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Springs  Town  Center  Hail.  Ms.  Engleman  has 
been  selected  t)ecause  of  her  commitment  to 
education  and  her  outstanding  work  with  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  the  community.  She 
teaches  second  grade  at  Cresson  School. 
She  has  been  at  Cresson  School  for  the  past 
5  years  and  been  teaching  for  over  18  years. 

Ms.  Engleman  received  her  degree  from  the 
Slate  University  of  New  York  and  teaching 
credentials  from  the  California  State  Universi- 
ty. Her  philosophy  of  teaching  is  based  on  the 
be\iei  that  education  should  be  an  opportunity 
to  provide  positive  experiences  for  all  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  devotion  and 
service  Ms.  Ann  Engleman  has  given  to  the 
students  of  the  Little  Lake  City  School  District. 
It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  recognize  her 
extra  efforts  in  achievipg  excellence  in  the 
classroom. 


May  11  1986 

Guard  units  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents in  Pennsylvania.  After  20  years  of 
sen^e  with  the  military  he  retired  and  as- 
sumed a  position  with  the  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  civil  defense  specialist. 

Lieutenant  Cotonel  Broadfield  has  also  been 
very  active  within  his  community.  He  was 
elected  to  the  school  board  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Township  School  District.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Susquehanna  Employment  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council  and  Training  Corp.,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Susquehanna  Township 
Planning  Board.  He  also  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Dauphin  County  Library 
System  in  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  LI 
Col.  Charies  Emmett  Broadfield,  Jr.,  for  his 
commitment  to  excellence  while  serving  as 
State  commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  He  has  truly  enriched  the  lives  of  all 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  and 
work  with  him. 


CHARLES  EMMETT  BROADFIELD 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  service  of  our  country— Lt. 
Col.  (Retired)  Charies  Emmett  Broadfield.  Jr., 
of  Susquehanna  Township,  PA.  He  is  being 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  chapter  50  on 
Saturday,  May  17,  1986,  as  the  outgoing  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania, 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

He  began  his  military  career  in  1956  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Medk:al  Sen/k:e 
Corps  through  the  college's  ROTC  program. 
He  tfien  served  in  positk)ns  of  staff  and  com- 
mand from  detachment  size  units  to  group 
headquarters.  He  was  last  assigned  as  an 
Army  advisor  to  the  Pennsylvania  National 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  LONDON 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Mr.  Leonard  London.  On  May  18, 
1986.  Mr.  London  will  tie  honored  with  a  testi- 
monial dinner  by  the  New  Milford  Jewish 
Center. 

Mr.  London  has  contributed  countless  hours 
in  service  to  his  community.  Honoring  him  with 
this  dinner  is  a  most  fitting  way  to  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  this  warm,  caring,  and 
highly  motivated  and  intelligent  individual. 

As  a  public  sen/ant,  Lenny  London  has 
served  in  a  variety  of  positions.  He  has  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on  the  borough  zoning 
board  and  the  borough  council,  as  well  as  on 
the  auxiliary  police  force.  In  addition,  Lenny 
has  found  the  time  to  run  the  borough  blood 
program  for  5  years  and  to  be  elected  post 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Lenny  has  also  contributed  his  many  abili- 
ties to  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  Milford. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  several  terms  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  centers'  board  of  education 
and  youth  groups.  Lenny  has  also  had  the 
honor  of  sen/ing  as  president  of  the  center. 

The  many  achievements  of  Lenny  London 
would  fill  several  volumes.  It  is  with  great 
honor  that  I  join  with  so  many  of  Lenny's 
friends  in  honoring  him  with  this  testimonial 
dinner. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  310 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 


May  U,  1986 

Because  of  the  primary  In  Nebraska  yester- 
day, I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  this  vote. 
However,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  310  which  urges  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  make  forebearance,  not  fore- 
closure, its  watchword. 

Many  farmers  find  themselves  caught  in  an 
economic  pincher  wtx>8e  origins  lie  in  drought, 
embargo,  plunging  crop  prices,  high  operating 
costs,  declining  land  values  and  high  interest 
rates. 

When  the  farnrer  k>8es,  there  is  a  rippled 
effect  throughout  rural  America.  From  the 
local  merchants  on  main  street  to  the  more 
distant  crop  suppliers,  the  farm  community 
suffers. 

This  re8olutk>n  is  designed  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  use  fore- 
bearance under  all  possible  circumstances 
and  encourage  restructure  of  debt  for  farm 
bon-owers  wl>ere  feasible. 

The  legislation  is  a  signal  that  the  Congress 
wants  to  keep  the  farmer  on  the  land,  not  in 
the  lawyer's  office.  I  join  the  ovenvhelming 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 
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RICHARD  D.  ECKBURG  RETIRES       TRIBUTE  TO  SID  HARRINGTON 


HANDS  REACH  ACROSS 
AMERICA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  human  chain  of 
5.5  million  people,  literally  Hands  Across 
America,  will  connect  our  east  coast  to  our 
west  coast  on  Sunday,  May  25,  1986.  This 
chain  will  symtiotize  tfie  united  effort  of  many 
different  Americans  to  take  actKin  on  behalf  of 
our  country's  hungry  and  homeless  people. 

Hands  Across  America's  purpose  is  to  raise 
money  for  our  neediest  people.  It  will  remind 
us  that  the  American  dream  is  a  remote  reality 
for  35.5  million  Americans  who  live  below  the 
poverty  level.  It  will  offer  us  a  tangible  way  of 
expressing  solidarity  with  others  who  desire  to 
help  our  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Holding  hands  is  a  tender  gesture  of  love 
and  friendship.  The  people  united  by  this  ges- 
ture will  comprise  the  broadest  spectrum  of 
America.  People  of  different  cultures,  races, 
religions,  and  political  persuasions  will  be  con- 
nected. Each  indivkjual  will  be  important. 

The  high  visibility  and  popularity  of  the  co- 
chairs  was  vital  to  lend  credibility  in  undertak- 
ing such  a  monumental  event  The  expertise 
and  associations  of  the  planners  was  cmcial 
to  ensuring  necessary  publicity  and  well  or- 
chestrated organization.  The  early  financial 
support  and  sponsorship  of  corporations  pro- 
vkled  the  needed  initial  capital.  But  the  event 
depends  on  the  involvement  of  ordinary  Amer- 
k^ns  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
known  for  ttieir  compasston  and  generosity.  I 
am  confktent  they  will  respond  to  the  call  to 
participate  in  Hands  Across  America.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  promote  this  event  in  any 
and  every  way  they  can. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OP  CONNKCriCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8XNTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  come  to  my  attention  today  that  one 
of  the  leading  executives  In  the  U.S.  transpor- 
tation industry  and  a  resident  of  Connecticut 
retired  on  May  2.  Rtohard  D.  Eckburg  retired 
from  United  Parcel  Service  after  32  years.  He 
began  his  service  with  UPS  as  a  driver  in  his 
home  town  of  Amboy,  IL,  after  serving  in  tfie 
Army  during  the  Korean  conflict.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  United  Parcel  Service  to 
become  the  vk;e  preskjent  in  charge  of  publk: 
affairs.  Prior  to  receiving  that  assignment  he 
was  the  district  manager  for  the  State  of  Flori- 
da and  for  UPS's  major  operation  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  Rk:hard  also  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association. 

In  addition  to  performing  his  duties  as  the 
vice  president  of  public  affairs.  Rk:hard  led  the 
United  Way  efforts  of  UPS  to  record  heights. 
On  an  individual  basis,  he  and  his  wife  Judy 
were  benefactors  of  Little  Friends,  Inc.,  a  local 
organizatkin  in  Naperville.  II.  that  recently 
named  their  Community  ReskJential  Alterna- 
tive Program  building  "The  Eckburg  Reskton- 
tial  Center"  in  their  honor. 

Dick  will  be  missed  in  Washington,  but  will 
be  equally  successful  in  his  new  business  en- 
deavors in  the  Savannah  area. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OP  RUTH  AND 
JOSEPH  LOW 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district's 
year  round  beautiful  weather  makes  it  an  ap- 
pealing winter  home  for  many.  Two  such 
winter  resktonts  are  Ruth  and  Joseph  Low. 
What  makes  Ruth  and  Joseph  so  special  Is 
that  during  their  time  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  St. 
John  specifically,  they  truly  become  part  of 
our  islands  and  culture.  Proof  of  their  immer- 
sk>n  and  love  for  St  John  is  clear  in  their  col- 
lal)oration  with  on*  of  St  John's  grMlwt  cul- 
tural historians,  Uto  Vails,  in  the  productton  of 
"backtime."  a  book  which  captures  the  unk]ue 
history,  lifestyle  and  culture  of  St  John, 
through  the  quotes  of  earty  and  present  resi- 
dents. 

What  greater  compliment  can  the  communi- 
ty of  St  John  have  than  to  have  people  like 
the  Lows  who  care  enough  about  their  part 
time  home,  that  they  help  to  create  a  book  on 
the  spirit  and  character  of  St.  Johnians  and 
the  very  special  island  of  St  John. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OP  CALIPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14, 1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
felk>w  Representatives,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  tt>e  retiring  principal  of  the 
Antek>pe  Valley  AduK  School  in  Lancaaler, 
CA. 

Friends  and  colleagues  of  Ski  Hanington 
will  be  gathering  to  honor  him  on  hit  relir*- 
ment,  which  begins  July  1, 1986. 

Sk)  has  served  as  principal  of  the  school  for 
12  years.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  master's  degree  from  Califomia 
Polytechnic  State  University,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  in  June  1950.  Before  becoming  princi- 
pal of  the  Antelope  Valley  Adult  School  SM 
was  an  agriculture  teacher  for  Antetope  Valley 
Unk)n  High  School  District.  He  then  served  as 
vice  principal  in  the  three  district  high  schools 
for  several  years  and  as  an  administrative  as- 
sistant for  2  years. 

His  experience  as  a  teacher  gave  him  spe- 
cial insight  Into  the  importance  of  a  good  rela- 
tionship between  teachers  and  administrators. 
The  slogan  of  the  Antek)pe  Valley  Adult 
School  is  "where  everytxxly  is  somebody." 
And  it's  the  dedication  of  people  like  Prindpal 
Hanington  that  makes  this  school  a  special 
place  for  adults  seeking  to  enrich  their  lives  by 
returning  to  the  classroom. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conunittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  15,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mkctings  Schidulid 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  to  be 
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Commandant.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  grade  of  admiral,  and  Rear  Admi- 
ral James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Com- 
mandant, U.S.  Coast  Guard,  with  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  gov- 
ernment approved  release  of  genetical- 
ly-engineered organisms. 

SD-406 
10:15  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   fimds   for   the   Maritime 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

SR-253 

-  MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

-  To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1302,  proposed 

Natural  Gas  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1985,  S.  1251,  proposed  Natural  Gas 
Utilization  Act  of  1985,  S.  2205,  to 
eliminate  certain  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  S. 
2285,  to  promote  competition  in  the 
natural  gas  market,  to  ensure  open 
access  to  transportation  services,  to 
encourage  production  of  natural  gas, 
to  provide  natural  gas  consumers  with 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
and  to  eliminate  demand  restraints, 
and  S.  834,  to  increase  competition  in 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

Environn.ent  and  Public  Works 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2405,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1987-1990  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results  of 
the  Economic  Summit  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Baker  plan  designed 
to  meet  the  global  debt  crisis. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  penalties  im- 
posed on  individuals  or  companies 
which  submit  false  claims  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

SD-226 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174,  to  require 
that  non-Federal  providers  of  hospital 
care  and  services  receiving  direct  pay- 
ment of  Medicare  funds  for  services  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  provide  similar 
services  to  VA  beneficiaries  under 
similar  VA  payment  policies,  S.  2388. 
proposed  VA  Health-Care  Programs 
Extension   and   Improvement  Act  of 
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1986,  8.  2445.  proposed  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Programs  Improvements 
Act  of  1986.  S.  2422,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  S.  2168,  to  Improve 
veterans  benefits  for  former  prisoners 
of  war,  S.  2304,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  during  which  veterans'  readjust- 
ment appointments  may  be  made,  and 
S.  2423,  and  the  provisions  of  S.  2186 
and  S.  2187,  bills  to  exempt  certain  VA 
programs  from  any  sequester  order. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  committee  amend- 
ments to  S.  100  and  S.  1999,  bills  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  product  liability 
law. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2160  and  S. 
2022.  bills  to  clarify  and  improve  the 
analysis  of  mergers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 
Patents.    Copyrights    and    Trademarks 

Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1739,  to 
legalize  the  home  taping  of  copyright- 
ed music  and  other  audio  material  in 
exchange  for  a  royalty  on  audio  re- 
cording equipment. 

SR-485 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter   C.   Myers,   of  Missouri,   to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Christopher  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


May  U,  1986 


May  U,  1986 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
issues  resulting  from  a  decision  of  the 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
case  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  v.  the 
State  of  Utah. 

8D-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  organ  trans- 
plant task  force  report. 

SD-430 

JUNE  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2331.  to  assure 
the  quality  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post-hospital  services  fur- 
nished under  the  Medicare  program, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Old  Post  Office  Pavilion  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  statistical  policy  for 
an  aging  America. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
'Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

JUNE  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1935,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  in  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-253 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  In  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2256.  to  remove 
certain  requirements  relating  to  reser- 
vations of  funds  for  special  alternative 
instructional  programs  and  transition- 
al bilingual  educational  programs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ozone  de- 
pletion, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cli- 
mate change. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee — 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ozone 
depletion,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  Improve 
the  health  status  of  children. 

SD-430 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204.  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission, 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System. 
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and  S.  2130,  to  preserve,  protect  and 
revitalize  the  National  Park  System. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  830,  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  include 
Native  Hawalians. 

SR-486 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  Illiteracy  In  America. 

2175  Ray  bum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1235  and  S,  2291, 
bills  to  promote  more  efifectlve  and  ef- 
ficient nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tion. 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055.  to  establish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

8D-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  902,  to  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

SD-106 

JUNE  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

SD-430 

JULY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee   on    Employment   and 
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Productivity    on    work    and    welfare 
Issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Finance's   Subcommittee   on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

8D-430 

JX7LY33 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  Issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
Issues. 

8D-430 

JULY  39 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

8D-430 

JULY  SO 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-4S0 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

8D-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-480 

SEPTEMBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  ; 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-480 

SEPTEMBER  34 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  15 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  to 
examine  legal  mechanisms  to  combat 
terrorism. 

S-407.  Capitol 
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MAY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  progress 
of  this  year's  refugee  resettlement 
program,  and  on  the  Administration's 
proposed  regional  refugee  admissions 
level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SD-226 


May  U,  1986 


May  15, 1986 


JUNG  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Hazardous    Materials    Transportation 
Act. 

SR-2S3 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


ILeoialative  day  of  Monday,  May  12, 1988) 

there  are  rollcall  votes,  they  will  not 
occur  before  3  p.m. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Ood  of  Justice,  truth  and  compas- 
sion, many  voices  are  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill— sometimes  they  come  in  torrents, 
sometimes  sporadically— some  are  loud 
and  demanding— others  speak  softly 
and  humbly.  Many,  whose  rights  are 
most  often  neglected,  are  voiceless. 

Midst  all  the  Jumble  and  Jangle,  help 
us  to  hear  the  "still  small  voice"  qt  the 
spirit  of  Ood.  Orant,  Righteous  Lord, 
that  voices  will  not  prevail  simply  be- 
cause they  are  noisy  or  impressive  or 
authoritarian  or  because  they  speak 
only  for  selfish  interests.  Orant  that 
the  voices  of  truth  and  Justice  and 
love  may  prevail.  And  help  us.  Lord,  to 
be  aware  of  the  voiceless,  who  have  no 
advocate.  May  we  remember  that  we 
will  most  likely  hear  them:  the  op- 
pressed, the  poor,  the  forgotten  and 
forsaken,  if  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Ood.  In  the  name  of  Him  Who  was 
compassion  Incarnate.  Amen. 


RECOONITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  Thurmond. 


SCHED17LE 

• 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  indicate  that  under  the  stand- 
ing order  the  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each,  followed  by  special  orders  in 
favor  of  Senators  Byrd,  Hawkins, 
Cranston,  Cohen,  Proxmire,  Pres- 
SLER,  OoRE,  McCoNNELL,  and  BiDEN  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
which  will  expire  at  11  o'clock,  we  will 
then  turn  to  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Reduction  Act,  S.  2395, 
and  following  that  we  will  turn  to  S. 
2180,  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  I  advise  my  colleagues 
that  votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  and  perhaps  into  the  evening. 
As  we  stated  yesterday,  we  will  not  be 
in  session  on  Friday.  On  Monday,  if 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FARM  BORROWERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  member  institutions  of  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Institution 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  continue  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  their 
farm  borrowers,  many  of  whom  are 
facing  severe  financial  difficulties.  The 
resolution  also  asks  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  exercise  forbear- 
ance In  its  regulatory  policies,  similar 
to  the  approach  announced  several 
weeks  ago  by  Federal  regulators  for 
commercial  agricultural  lenders.  I 
point  out  that  I  have  been  Joined  In 
this  effort  by  60  of  our  100  colleagues, 
and  I  think  many  more  will  cosponsor 
the  resolution.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  cosponsors.  It  Is  bipartisan. 

I  have  attempted  for  several  weeks 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider this  resolution,  but  there  has 
been  an  objection.  It  is  being  discussed 
this  morning  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  In  fact,  I  have  had  a 
brief  visit  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  who  has 
had  a  hold  on  the  resolution  or  object- 
ed to  bringing  it  up.  He  has  indicated 
that  if  Mr.  Naylor,  one  of  the  nomi- 
nees being  considered  this  morning  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  indicates 
that  it  will  serve  some  purpose,  he 
might  be  willing  to  Join  us  in  passing 
this  resolution. 

I  understand  that,  in  its  present 
form,  this  resolution  is  acceptable  to 
the  administration.  In  addition,  I 
intend  to  ask  nominees  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Board  to  en- 
dorse these  provisions. 

Yesterday  the  House  voted  407  to  0 
on  a  nonblndlng  resolution  urging  the 
Farm  Credit  System  to  restructure 
problem  loans  where  possible,  rather 
than  foreclose.  So,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  Is  widespread  concern  that  Con- 
gress express  its  view  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  and  that  we  should  do 
so  soon.  I  hope  that  whatever  prob- 
lems Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  might  have  with  my  resolution 
could  be  discussed,  so  that  the  Senate 
might  act  expeditiously  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

My  resolution  is  straightforward.  It 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Farm  Credit  System  institutions 
should  take  specific  actions  to  help 
their  farm  borrowers  through  the  cur- 


rent period  of  high  indebtedness  and 
tight  cash-flow.  Among  these  actions 
would  be  participation  in  Farmen 
Home  and  other  Oovemment  guaran- 
tee programs  to  provide  credit  to  farm- 
ers who  will  otherwise  not  qualify  for 
operating  loans  for  planting  1986 
crops:  staying  with  a  borrower  as  long 
as  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
the  farmer  working  out  of  financial 
difficulties;  using  loan  restructuring 
programs  that  provide  for  adjustment 
in  principal  and  Interest  payments  to 
enable  borrowers  to  service  their  obli- 
gations; restructuring  and  making  con- 
cessionary adjustments  on  loans  if  the 
cost  of  doing  so  to  the  Institution  ti 
less  than  the  cost  of  foreclosing,  and 
there  is  no  reasonable  alternative 
course  of  action;  and  assuring  that  eli- 
gible borrowers  and  family  members 
of  defaulting  borrowers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bid  on  property  subject  to 
foreclosure;  and,  we  ask  that  these 
policies  be  administered  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  follow  sound  credit 
practices  that  protect  the  interest  of 
shareholders  and  maintain  the  sound 
reputation  of  Farm  Credit  System  se- 
curities in  the  financial  markets. 

Finally,  this  resolution  calls  on  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  adopt 
flexibility  in  Its  regulatory  policies, 
similar  to  the  agreement  announced 
by  the  other  Federal  regulators  in 
dealing  with  commercial  agricultural 
banks.  An  Increased  but  still  responsi- 
ble level  of  forbearance  is  vital  if 
member  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  are  to  stay  with  their 
borrowers. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  both  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  would  use  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution  as  guidelines 
for  helping  farmer/borrowers  out  of 
their  current  problems. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  features 
that  I  think  will  be  very  helpful.  I 
would  like  to  pass  the  resolution,  if 
not  today,  certainly  next  week. 


NO  VISA  FOR  ARAFAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  rumor  around  that  PLO  leader 
Arafat  may  be  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  visit  the  United  Nations  on 
June  6.  It  disturbs  me  that  we  seem  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  people  like 
Arafat  to  come  and  spread  their 
poison  either  at  the  United  Nations  or 
anywhere  In  the  United  States.  His 
and  the  PLO  record  on  terrorism,  I 
think  in  the  view  of  most  Americans. 


•  Thit  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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is  rather  clear  cut.  They  have  been 
active  participants.  I  believe  it  is  an 
insult  to  Americans  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  terrorism  around  the  world 
that  we  have  to  sit  bacii  and  listen  to 
people  like  Mr.  Arafat,  especially  in  a 
fonmi  like  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  civilized 
behavior.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  look 
into  the  legalities  of  the  visa  situation, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  way  to 
prevent  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  Mr. 
Arafat,  and  I  expect  to  say  more  on 
that  either  later  this  week  or  early 
next  week. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


AGENDA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
to  leave  the  floor,  might  I  ask  again 
for  the  record  what  the  outlook  is  for 
today  as  to  roUcall  votes— it  was  the 
understanding  on  yesterday  that  there 
could  not  be  any  session  on  Friday— 
and  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  could  indicate  what  might  be 
the  outlook  for  Monday  at  this  point. 
If  today  is  the  last  day  of  session  this 
week,  our  colleagues  on  both  sides— I 
know  my  colleagues  on  this  side- 
would  very  much  appreciate  the  ma- 
jority leader's  outlook  for  today  and 
Monday  and  beyond  if  possible  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  will  not  be 
in  session  tomorrow.  I  do  expect  votes 
today.  I  am  advised  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
there  could  be  two  or  three  votes  on 
the  so-called  retirement  bill.  There 
could  be  a  vote  or  two  on  the  bill  that 
follows  that  which  deals  with  daylight 
saving  time.  But  if  we  do  not  complete 
that  at  some  reasonable  hour  this 
evening,  we  will  just  carry  that  over 
until  Monday.  I  do  not  expect  a  late 
session  this  evening.  Hopefully  we 
could  conclude  by  6  o'clock  or  shortly 
thereafter  because  the  bill  that  will  be 
pending  is  not  that  urgent.  We  would 
resume  consideration  of  that  bill  on 
Monday  unless  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  available.  I  will  try 
to  determine  that  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Hatfield. 

If  there  should  be  roUcall  votes  or- 
dered on  Monday,  they  would  not 
occur  until  after  3  p.m.,  and  we  will 
stick  by  the  rule  of  no  votes  after  6 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  I 
assume,  we  will  be  tied  up  with  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 


As  previously  announced,  we  will  ad- 
journ for  the  Memorial  Day  recess  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  Wednesday. 

We  have  had  a  discussion,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  announce  that  when 
we  return  on  the  2d  of  June,  we  will 
convene  at  2  p.m.  I  think  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  concerns  on  both  sides  and 
will  enable  Members  to  be  here  at  that 
time. 

D  1010 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  program  for  today  and 
with  respect  there  being  no  session  on 
tomorrow,  and  his  clear  statement 
with  respect  to  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  as  well  as  the  emphasis 
that  the  major  bill  before  the  Senate 
will  be  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  before  the  Senate  goes  on 
the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  initially  we  had  been  sched- 
uled to  return  on  the  29th  and  be  here 
on  the  29th  and  30th.  But  we  decided 
that  that  would  not  be  the  good  use  of 
our  time,  so  we  will  not  be  in  session 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
not  be  a  good  use  of  the  time. 


MEDICARE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remark  on  a  subject  dear  to  my 
heart  and  crucial  to  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  elderly  Americans.  I  speak 
of  the  Medicare  Program. 

On  June  3,  1986,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  conduct  hearings  on 
the  Medicare  Program's  prospective 
payment  system.  According  to  the 
committee's  chairman.  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  the  hearings  will  examine  alle- 
gations that  Medicare's  prospective 
payment  system  is  resulting  in  prema- 
ture hospital  discharges  and  a  growing 
unavailability  of  appropriate  posthos- 
pital  services  such  as  home  health  care 
and  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  such  hearings  are 
being  conducted,  because  I  share  the 
committee's  concerns.  If  Medicare's 
prospective  payment  system  is  ad- 
versely affecting  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  America's  elderly  citizens, 
then  Congress  must  devise  the  reme- 
dies necessary  to  ensure  continuation 
of  quality  health  care  for  the  28  mil- 
lion elderly  citizens  served  by  Medi- 
care. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagrues 
will  remember  that  before  Congress 
enacted  Medicare  in  1965,  many  of  our 
elderly  citizens  did  not  receive  proper 
health  care.  They  often  did  not  go  to  a 
doctor,  either  because  they  could  not 
find  one  nearby,  or  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  cost  of  a  physician's 
services.  For  example,  in  1958,  52  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  were  65  years 


of  age  or  older  did  not  see  a  physi- 
cian—not even  one  time  that  year. 

Medicare  changed  all  that.  Now, 
almost  80  percent  of  the  elderly  see  a 
physician  at  least  once  a  year  and  over 
93  pecent  of  our  elder  citizens  have 
some  regular  source  of  medical  care. 
And  most  receive  this  care  not  in  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms,  but  in  the  of- 
fices of  private  doctors  and  compre- 
hensive medical  clinics. 

Medicare  has  brought  our  elderly 
citizens  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can health  care.  Medicare  has  elimi- 
nated the  most  shameful  differences 
in  the  quality  of  health  services  avail- 
able to  those  elderly  who  are  poor  and 
not  so  poor. 

This  success  of  Medicare  was  guided 
by  a  special  vision  of  Congrress.  When 
Congress  first  authorized  Medicare,  it 
made  some  very  difficult  decisions  and 
demonstrated  some  very  strong  com- 
mitments. For  example.  Congress  de- 
cided that  all  of  our  elderly  citizens 
should  receive  uniformly  high  quality 
health  care.  As  a  means  of  guarantee- 
ing this,  Congress  required  all  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  care  facilities 
participating  in  the  Medicare  Program 
to  adopt  nondiscriminatory  admission 
policies. 

In  addition.  Congress  was  deter- 
mined that  its  bold  vision  of  a  first 
class,  fully  accessible  health  care 
system  would  not  be  undermined  by 
skeptical  providers  of  health  services. 
So  Congress  worked  with  these  provid- 
ers and  brilliantly  fashioned  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  both  institutionalized 
its  vision  and  assured  effective  cooper- 
ative relations  between  the  Medicare 
Program  and  the  Nation's  providers  of 
health  services. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  repeatedly 
has  reaffirmed  Its  commitment  to  a 
Medicare  Program  that  works  for  our 
elderly  citizens.  Among  other  Impor- 
tant adjustments  we  have  made  In  the 
program  since  Its  Inception,  we  have 
legislated  program  reforms  that  cur- 
tailed Medicare  Program  costs,  in- 
creased the  solvency  of  Medicare's 
trust  funds,  limited  beneficiary  premi- 
um expenses,  and  extended  coverage 
to  disabled  persons  and  to  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  such  reforms,  notable 
changes  have  occurred  In  Medicare's 
financing  structure.  For  example, 
during  the  20-year  period  from  1966  to 
1986,  the  maximum  annual  worker's 
payroll  contribution  for  Medicare's 
hospital  insurance— that  is,  part  A— in- 
creased over  2,200  percent,  from  $23.10 
to  $534.60.  And  enrollees'  monthly 
premiums  for  Medicare's  supplementa- 
ry medical  insurance— that  Is,  part  B— 
have  Increased  over  415  percent,  from 
$3  to  $15.50. 

But  despite  these  reforms,  there  re- 
mains a  significant  difference  between 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  Medicare  ex- 
penditures and  the  rate  of  growth  of 


the  Nation's  aggregate  taxable  payroll. 
Per  capita  health  costs  for  persons  65 
years  and  older  Increased  525  percent 
during  the  15  years  between  1965  and 
1980. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  noted  that 
Congress  must  develop  proposals  to 
ensure  the  financial  solvency  of  Medi- 
care. But  these  must  be  thoughtful, 
carefully  crafted,  comprehensive  pro- 
posals that  achieve  the  proper  balance 
between  costs  and  quality  care.  These 
proposals  must  maintain  that  kind  of 
cooperative  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  health  providers  which  is 
absolutely  essential  if  Medicare  is  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  more  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  current  Medi- 
care Program  illustrate  the  need  for 
the  careful  investigation  and  review 
that  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  strongly 
support  this  effort. 

We  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  have  repeatedly  and  unequivocal- 
ly demonstrated  our  commitment  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Medi- 
care Program— to  provide  comprehen- 
sive, accessible,  affordable,  quality 
health  care  to  our  elderly  citizens.  I 
believe  Democrats  will  demonstrate 
such  commitment  in  the  future,  and  I 
pledge  my  efforts  to  such  ends. 

I  am  sure  that  such  efforts  will  re- 
ceive bipartisan  support,  because  this 
program  affects  people  of  all  colors' 
and  races  and  all  parties.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  work  it  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  with 
this  extremely  important  program. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing of  the  leadership  time,  plus  5  min- 
utes on  a  special  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remaining  time  under  the  leader- 
ship order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  to  the  5  minutes  that 
I  have  remaining  on  a  special  order,  I 
yield  that  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty whip  for  his  use  or  for  his  yielding 
to  any  other  Senator  who  may  need 
such  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  plus 
the  5  minutes  that  the  minority  leader 
had  yielded  to  him. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SRI  LANKA 

THE  CABI  or  RAMANUJAM  MANIKKALIMOAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Ra- 
manujam  Manlkkalingam  graduated 
last  June  from  MIT  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  physics.  Because  Ram  was 
committed  to  using  his  scientific  edu- 
cation In  his  homeland,  Sri  Lanka,  he 
returned  there  last  July. 

On  March  27,  Ram  Manlkkalingam 
disappeared  from  his  home  In  Co- 
lombo, Sri  Lanka. 

When  he  vanished  from  his  house 
without  his  shoes  or  wallet,  his  family 
and  friends  feared  the  worst— that  he 
has  been  taken  into  custody  by  the 
government.  For  weeks,  the  Sri 
Lankan  security  forces  denied  he  was 
being  detained. 

After  a  month  without  word  of  his 
whereabouts.  Sri  Lankan  officials  fi- 
nally admitted  that  Ram  was  taken 
into  custody,  allegedly  on  April  23. 
The  authorities  claim  his  arrest  oc- 
curred on  or  about  this  same  date, 
April  23,  although  Ram  was  last  seen 
on  March  27. 

This  is  most  significant,  because 
Ram  Is  alleged  to  have  committed 
criminal  acts  on  April  17.  almost  3 
weeks  after  his  family  believes  he  was 
taken  by  the  security  forces.  When 
Ram's  mother  was  finally  allowed  to 
see  him  on  May  2.  Ram  confirmed 
that  he  had  been  in  custody  since 
March  28. 

Although  he  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mally charged  with  any  Illegal  activi- 
ties, unconfirmed  rumors  report  that 
he  was  arrested  for  a  curfew  violation. 
This  type  of  treatment  frequently 
occurs  in  Sri  Lanka,  according  to  nu- 
merous reports  from  human  rights 
groups  and  individuals.  Members  of 
the  Tamil  minority  In  that  country 
have  suffered  arbitrary  arrests,  arbi- 
trary killings,  torture,  and  long-term 
incommunicado  detention  for  real  or 
alleged  separatist  activities. 

"Disappearances"  were  first  report- 
ed in  1983.  and  particularly  since  1984. 
Amnesty  International  has  received  an 
Increasing  number  of  reports  that 
families  of  people  reported  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  security  forces 
are  unable  to  establish  the  detainees' 
whereabouts.  In  many  cases,  officials 
deny  knowledge  of  the  arrest  or  deten- 
tion. Reports  of  these  activities  have 
sharply  increased. 

In  its  January  1986  report,  the 
United  Nations  working  group  on  en- 
forced or  involuntary  disappearances 
stated  that  it  had  transmitted  to  the 
Sri  Lankan  Government  194  cases  of 
enforced  or  involuntary  disappear- 
ances. 

Ram  Is,  by  all  appearances,  another 
such  case.  Ram  was  an  active  member 
of  the  ADP  Fraternity— many  of 
whose  members  have  contacted  my 
office  in  recent  weeks  to  express  their 
deep  concern  for  Ram's  welfare. 

I  have  also  received  word  from 
Ram's  brother,  Sudarshan,  currently  a 


student  at  Hampshire  College,  that 
Ram  is  scheduled  to  appear  before  a 
board  this  Friday,  May  16,  as  a  result 
of  his  mother's  direct  plea  to  the  Brl 
Lankan  Attorney  General.  This  board 
has  the  power  to  release  him. 

Ram's  many  friends,  relatives,  and 
supporters  in  the  United  States  are 
not  trying  to  make  a  political  issue  out 
of  his  detention.  They  ask  only  that 
he  be  promptly  charged  and  that,  If  he 
is  not  released,  that  he  receive  a  fair 
and  speedy  trial. 

I  strongly  urge  Sri  Lankan  President 
Jayewardene  and  Attorney  General 
Shiva  Pasupathy  to  Insure  that  Ram 
receives  fair  treatment  on  Friday  and 
that  if  he  is  not  released  by  the  board 
tomorrow  that  he  be  formally  charged 
and  receive  defense  counsel. 

If  he  Is  not  released  by  the  Minister 
of  National  Security  on  Friday,  I  urge 
President  Jayewardene  to  see  that 
Ram  receives  a  prompt  and  fair  trial, 
and  receives  full  access  to  all  necessary 
medical  care  in  the  interim. 


D  1020 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COHEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


S.  2453-ENHANCEMENT  OF  CA- 
PABILITIES TO  COMBAT  TER- 
RORISM 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  S.  2463.  a  bill  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  combat  terrorism  and  other  forms 
of  unconventional  warfare. 

A  new  form  of  warfare  has  emerged 
in  recent  years,  a  form  of  warfare  that 
we  have  not  properly  understood,  and 
that  we  have  not  effectively  deterred. 
This  war  has  not  been  openly  de- 
clared, but  is  being  waged  across  the 
globe.  It  takes  the  form  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks and  guerrilla  insurgencies. 

In  both  cases,  the  objectives  and 
modes  of  operation  are  similar.  Terror- 
ists and  guerrillas,  both  operating 
from  sanctuaries,  seek  to  attract 
media  attention,  to  instill  fear,  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
target  governments,  and  in  some  cases 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem  are 
clear,  as  is  the  threat  to  U.S.  Interests. 
Currently,  over  40  nations  and  4  mil- 
lion people  are  engaged  in  some  form 
of  armed  conflict.  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, there  are  nine  active  insurgen- 
cies, in  addition  to  serious  problems 
created  by  drug-traffickers  and  other 
armed  subversive  groups. 

International  terrorism  has  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  In  1968, 
the  year  that  statistics  on  terrorism 
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were  first  compiled,  there  were  20  fa- 
talities worldwide  attributed  to  terror- 
ism. Last  year,  there  were  over  900 
deaths  resulting  from  terrorism.  At 
the  same  time,  guerrilla  forces,  often 
actively  nurtured  and  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  client  states, 
continue  to  undermine  stability  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world.  While  the 
threat  to  U.S.  interests  from  a  single 
insurgent  movement  or  terrorist  inci- 
dent may  be  small,  the  cumulative 
impact  of  these  assaults  is  potentially 
devastating. 

This  situation  has  highlighted  a  rel- 
atively new  term  in  the  lexicon  of  war: 
"Low-intensity  conflict."  Such  con- 
flicts—irregular battles  and  attacks 
perpetratecj  by  irregular  armies  and 
individuals— are  a  lethal  product  of  a 
world  in  which  ideas  and  beliefs  are 
pushed  on  the  world's  consciousness 
by  grisly  acts  of  violence. 

Hence,  while  the  United  States  must 
remain  well-prepared  to  deter  nuclear 
and  conventional  warfare,  the  day-to- 
day challenge  for  the  foreseeable 
future  seems  destined  to  fall  in  that 
gray  area  between  millenial  peace  and 
all-out  war.  This  places  a  premium  on 
our  ability  to  conduct  "special  oper- 
ations"—missions  carried  out  through 
forces  which  must  be  specially  trained 
and  equipped  to  engage  in  this  new 
type  of  conflict. 

The  task  is  difficult  but  by  no  means 
impossible.  Israeli  successes  in  special 
operations  are  legendary.  The  British, 
too,  have  had  marked  success  in  this 
area.  They  have  defeated  Communist 
insurgencies  in  Malaya  and  Oman. 
They  stormed  the  Iranian  Embassy  in 
a  counterterrorist  operation  in  1980, 
killing  all  of  the  terrorists  involved 
without  the  loss  of  life  to  any  of  their 
military  personnel  or  civilian  hostages. 
The  British  also  demonstrated  the 
value  of  special  forces  during  the  Falk- 
land Island  campaign,  destroying  Ar- 
gentinian aircraft  on  the  runway  at 
Pebble  Beach,  capturing  the  South 
Georgia  Islands,  and  operating  behind 
Argentinian  lines,  gathering  intelli- 
gence and  harassing  and  demoralizing 
the  Argentinian  defenders.  Despite 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  conflict,  British  special 
forces  suffered  only  one  loss  to  enemy 
fire. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast,  for 
all  its  resources,  has  suffered  repeated 
setbacks.  During  the  mission  to  rescue 
the  U.S.  merchant  vessel  Mayaquez 
from  Cambodia,  we  lost  more  men 
than  we  saved.  The  Iranian  hostage 
rescue  mission  ended  in  confusion  and 
disaster.  In  the  Granada  operations, 
which  pitted  overwhelming  U.S.  forces 
against  a  tiny  island  nation,  disturbing 
questions  have  been  raised  by  the  un- 
expected difficulty  of  our  victory,  in- 
cluding the  failure  of  some  of  our  spe- 
cial forces  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  record  is 
attributable  to  persistant  bad  luck  or 


an  inadequate  caliber  of  men  In  the 
armed  services.  In  my  view,  we  have 
not  been  effectively  organized  to  fight 
the  most  likely  battles  of  the  present 
or  the  future. 

U.S.  special  forces  are  scattered 
among  the  armed  services,  underfund- 
ed, and  misunderstood.  There  are  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  way  we  are  orga- 
nized to  conduct  the  planning  of  spe- 
cial operations  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary personnel  and  equipment.  The 
United  States  also  lacks  the  necessary 
coordination  among  different  Govern- 
ment organizations  to  implement  a  co- 
herent strategy  for  combating  uncon- 
ventional warfare. 

In  short,  we  are  not  well  organized 
for  unconventional  conflicts— and  it 
shows. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  not  solve  all  these  ills.  We 
must,  however,  go  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  revamp  the  organization 
on  which  our  special  forces  are  built. 
We  must  also  address  problems  in  the 
coordination  of  our  military,  political, 
and  economic  efforts. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  joint  mili- 
tary organization  for  special  forces, 
create  a  structure  within  the  National 
Security  Council  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning for  low-intensity  conflict,  and  es- 
tablish an  office  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, headed  by  a  high-level  offi- 
cial, to  ensure  that  funding  needs  and 
policy  considerations  related  to  low-in- 
tensity warfare  are  factored  into 
United  States  planning. 

The  need  for  greater  integration  of 
U.S.  special  forces  is  evident  from  his- 
torical experience.  As  retired  Army 
Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Singlaub  noted 
about  the  ill-fated  mission  in  Iran, 
"We  tried  to  bring  disparate  units 
from  all  over  the  Armed  Forces,  from 
all  over  the  world— and  then  put  them 
into  an  ad  hoc  arrangement  to  do  a 
very  complicated  plan."  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  mission  failed.  Six  years  later,  we 
still  do  not  have  an  adequate  com- 
bined special  forces  capability. 

In  1984,  a  Joint  Special  Operations 
Agency  [JSOA]  was  created  to  provide 
greater  coordination.  However,  it  only 
"advises"  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As 
such,  it  does  not  have  the  authority 
necessary  to  function  effectively.  The 
Army  has  established  the  Joint  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command,  but  this  is 
essentially  a  single-service  operation 
which  cannot  achieve  the  effective  in- 
tegration of  different  service  elements. 
The  chief  Pentagon  official  responsi- 
ble for  special  operations,  Noel  Koch, 
has  continually  emphasized  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  current  organizational 
structure.  In  a  recent  interview,  Mr. 
Koch  noted,  "We  need  to  create  some- 
thing that  doesn't  depend  on  the 
mercy  of  the  existing  services  .  .  . 
something  that  makes  special  oper- 
ations function  jointly." 


Given  the  politically  sensitive  nature 
of  special  operations,  we  need  a  clear 
and  uncluttered  chain  of  command 
and  control  from  the  highest  level.  We 
also  need  forces  that  integrate  person- 
nel from  each  branch  of  service  and 
which,  when  possible,  are  deployed 
close  to  potential  areas  of  operation. 

This  legislation  addresses  these 
needs  through  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  with  elements  from  each 
of  the  military  services— a  "unified 
command"  in  military  parlance— to 
conduct  counterterrorist  operations 
and  prepare  special  operations  units 
for  deployment  near  potential  operat- 
ing areas.  I  believe  that  such  a  struc- 
ture would  greatly  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  special 
forces  in  a  number  of  ways: 

PLANHING 

In  the  attempt  to  rescue  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  at  Son  Tay.  North  Vietnam, 
and  in  the  Iranian  rescue  mission,  our 
Military  Establishment  formed  com- 
missions to  produce  plans  and  achieve 
interservice  coordination.  After 
months  of  planning,  both  missions 
failed.  With  a  unified  command  for 
special  operations,  we  would  have  a 
self-contained  multiservice  organiza- 
tion that  could  perform  similar  mis- 
sions more  quickly  and  efficiently.  The 
missions  would  be  planned  and  carried 
out  by  personnel  with  special  oper- 
ations backgrounds  and  training.  In 
short,  a  unified  command  would  bring 
operations  and  planning  together 
under  one  roof. 

INTELLIGENCE  SUPPORT 

A  unified  command  would  help 
ensure  the  receipt  of  timely  intelli- 
gence—a serious  problem  at  present.  It 
could  also  help  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
information  in  the  opposite  direction, 
since  intelligence  collection  is  one  of 
the  principal  tasks  of  special  forces. 

MORALE 

Special  operations  are  regarded  as  a 
virtually  dead-end  career  path.  Only 
last  month,  the  Army  bypassed  all  of 
its  special  forces  personnel  and  select- 
ed an  armor  officer  to  head  the  Joint 
Special  Operations  Agency.  The  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  clear— if  you  want  to 
get  ahead,  don't  serve  in  special  forces. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  unified  commsmd 
for  special  forces  will  increase  promo- 
tion opportunities  for  special  forces 
personnel  and  the  desirability  of  serv- 
ing in  this  demanding  career  field. 

The  successes  of  the  Israeli  Army  in 
special  operations,  such  as  the  Enteb- 
be raid,  are  well  known.  What  is  less 
well  known  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
general  in  the  Israeli  Army  that  has 
not  served  in  special  forces. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  command 
and  control,  U.S.  special  forces  suffer 
from  inconsistent  and  often  inad- 
equate funding. 

The  average  age  of  our  special  oper- 
ations aircraft  for  transporting  troops 
and  equipment  to  crisis  areas  is  in 


excess  of  20  years,  and  the  status  of 
these  aircraft  is  further  degraded  by 
the  extraordinary  stresses  they  are 
subjected  to,  including  low-altitude 
flying  and  landings  on  unimproved 
runways.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  received 
testimony  that  6  years  after  the  failed 
Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission,  the 
United  States  still  does  not  have  the 
capability  to  perform  a  similar  mis- 
sion. In  fiscal  year  1985,  despite  the 
guidance  of  the  Pentagon's  civilian 
leadership,  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand placed  special  forces  airlift  59th 
on  its  list  of  priorities. 

Inadequate  funding  for  special 
forces  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  the 
Air  Force.  As  one  special  forces  officer 
stated  last  year  in  an  article  in  Mili- 
tary Review,  the  professional  journal 
of  the  Army: 

The  U.S.  Army  still  does  not  regard  guer- 
rilla warfare,  insurgency  and  counterlnsur- 
gency  as  unique  and  is  unwilling  to  devote 
resources  to  our  most  likely  form  of  involve- 
ment. The  state  of  preparedness  (or  this 
role  is  at  its  lowest  state  In  20  years. 

This  bill  should  help  remedy  tlie 
funding  problems  which  have  ham- 
pered our  special  forces  capability  by 
establishing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations  and 
Low-Intensity  Conflict.  As  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Resources  Board,  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  give  special  operations  forces  the 
advocate  they  need  in  decisions  affect- 
ing personnel  and  equipment. 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Reorganization  Act  now 
before  the  Congress,  the  four-star  gen- 
eral who  conmiands  the  unified  com- 
mand for  special  forces  would  be  re- 
porting to  a  strengthened  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  his  Vice  Chair- 
man, who  would  have  greater  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  the  national  strat- 
egy and  budget. 

These  factors  will  not  guarantee 
that  special  forces  receive  everything 
they  want,  but  they  will  guarantee 
that  special  forces  have  their  day  in 
court. 

The  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on 
Combating  Terrorism  issued  its  report 
recently,  calling  for,  among  other 
things,  a  new  National  Security  Coun- 
cil position  to  strengthen  coordination 
of  our  national  counterterrorism  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  for  Low-In- 
tensity Conflict  and  a  coordinating 
board  for  low-intensity  conflict  within 
the  National  Security  Council.  These 
Initiatives,  In  my  view,  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  counterterrorist  and  coun- 
terlnsurgency  operations  are  properly 
integrated  Into  the  overall  framework 
of  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adi-'nls- 
tratlon  deserves  credit  for  its  initia- 
tives on  special  operations,  Including 


the  recent  Increases  In  the  number  of 
troops,  equipment,  and  dollars  spent. 
Despite  these  efforts,  however,  serious 
problems  remain. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  threat  to  our  country  from  un- 
conventional warfare  and  our  ability 
to  respond  to  this  threat.  In  my  view, 
we  are  not  adequately  prepared  to 
fight  the  most  likely  battles  of  the 
present  or  the  future. 

Simply  Increasing  the  funding  that 
we  devote  to  special  operations  and 
low-Intensity  conflict  will  not  solve 
this  problem.  We  must  also  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  repair  a  flawed  orga- 
nizational structure  that  leaves  special 
operations  forces  at  the  mercy  of 
Interservice  rivalries  and  a  military  bu- 
reaucracy in  which  support  for  special 
operations  runs  counter  to  main- 
stream thought  and  careers.  We  also 
need  to  more  effectively  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  various  civilian  Insti- 
tutions which  have  roles  to  play  in 
low-intensity  conflict.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  In  Congress,  the  stewards  of 
our  national  security  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  American  people  will 
support  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
before  yielding  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  think  we  both 
share  the  view  that  this  threat  Is  in- 
creasing; that  we  are  ill  prepared  to 
deal  with  it;  that  time  has  not  been  a 
factor  In  our  favor;  that  we  are  no 
better  prepared  today  than  we  were  6 
years  ago  to  carry  out  an  Iranian 
rescue-type  mission.  Noel  Koch,  the 
man  who  has  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  beefing  up  this  capa- 
bility. Is  reportedly  prepared  to  resign. 
He  made  the  statement  not  too  long 
ago  that  our  military  bands  are  In  a 
higher  state  of  readiness  than  some  of 
our  special  operations  forces.  That  is 
not  an  exaggeration,  and  Mr.  Koch 
would  not  make  that  statement  with- 
out some  basis  in  fact. 

This  may  not  be  the  most  perfect 
form  of  legislation  to  accomplish  our 
objective.  We  have  just  gone  through 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  entire 
Department  of  Defense.  But  no  one  Is 
paying  sufficient  attention  to  this 
problem.  And  if  it  takes  legislation— 
which  may  not  be  the  best  route  to 
achieve  it,  since  it  should  be  done  by 
the  executive  branch— I  am  prepared 
to  push  the  legislation. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  problem  Is  going  to  intensify, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  mounting 
casualties.  And  if  we  continue  to  expe- 
rience confusion,  and  lack  a  coherent 
plan,  then  I  think  we  will  have  abdi- 


cated our  responilbillty  by  our  failure 
to  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  3468 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  «/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CONGIIS88IONAL  riNDINGB 

The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  threat  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  allies  from  unconventional  warfare, 
including  terrorism  and  Insurgency,  Is  In- 
creasing each  year  at  an  alarming  rate; 

(2)  that  although  the  United  8Utes  must 
continue  to  maintain  and  Improve  Its  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces  In  order  to  deter 
aggression  and  protect  the  security  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies,  the  use  of 
force  by  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  conflict  has  Increasingly  been  In 
response  to  guerrilla  Insurgencies  against 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  against  ter- 
rorist attacks  directed  at  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  the  use  of  armed  force  by  the 
United  States  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
most  likely  be  In  counterterrortlst,  counter- 
Insurgency,  and  other  unconventional  oper- 
ations; 

(4)  that  the  capabilities  needed  to  respond 
to  unconventlal  warfare  are  not  those  tradi- 
tionally fostered  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  haa 
placed  an  overwhelming  emphasis  on  plan- 
ning and  preparation  to  fight  a  large  scale 
war  and,  as  a  consequence,  units  assigned 
counterterrorist.  counterlnsurgency.  and 
other  special  operations  missions  have  not 
been  adequately  supported,  particularly  In 
airlift  capability; 

(6)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  hat 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  and  strategies  associated  with 
those  combat  missions  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  future; 

(7)  that  problems  at  command  and  control 
have  repeatedly  beset  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  engaged  In  counterterrorist 
and  counterlnsurgency  operations  and  other 
low  Intensity  conflicts; 

(8)  that  such  problems  were  evident 
during  the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, and  the  Beirut  peacekeeping  mission; 

(9)  that  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
command  for  special  operations  would  help 
to  eliminate  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol; 

(10)  that  a  unified  command  should  be  as- 
signed responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
planning  of  special  operations  and  for  the 
Joint  training  of  unlU  whose  principal  mis- 
sions Involve  counterterrorism,  counterln- 
surgency. or  other  special  operations; 

(11)  that  a  unified  command  should  also 
exercise  operational  control  over  units 
whose  principal  missions  Involve  special  op- 
erations when  such  units  are  not  assigned  to 
other  commands; 

(12)  that  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
command  for  special  operations  will  create 
promotional  opportunities  thereby  remov- 
ing a  barrier  which  has  deterred  many  offi- 
cers in  the  past  from  pursuing  careers  In  the 
field  of  special  operations; 
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(13)  that  establishing  a  unified  command 
for  special  operations  will  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  between  special  oper- 
ations units  and  other  commands  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States: 

(14)  that  a  unified  command  for  special 
operations  will  enhance  civilian  oversight  of 
special  operations  and  provide  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  civilian 
authorities  with  a  greater  diversity  of  mili- 
tary advice  and  options; 

(15)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
placed  increased  emphasis  on  increasing  the 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  to  respond 
to  terrorism,  insurgency,  and  other  uncon- 
ventional warfare  threats,  but  while  some 

.  progress  has  been  made,  the  persistence  of 
inadequate  service  support  for  units  as- 
signed counterterrorist.  counterinsurgency, 
and  related  special  operations  missions  fur- 
ther emphasizes  the  need  for  organizational 
reform; 

(16)  that  the  creation  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Special  Operations 
and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  a  unified 
command  for  special  operations  would 
greatly  improve  the  effectiveness,  funding 
levels,  readiness,  force  structure,  and  com- 
mand and  control  of  special  operations 
forces;  and 

(17)  that  greater  coordination  of  policies 
with  respect  to  unconventional  warfare  op- 
erations is  greatly  needed  within  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

SEC  2.  iSTABLISHMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  FOR  SPECIAL  OPER- 
ATIONS   AND    LOW    INTENSITY    CON- 

rucT 

Section  136(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict. He  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty  the 
overall  supervision  of  special  operations  and 
low  intensity  conflict  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.". 

SEC  3.  REQUIRE.MENT  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  UNI- 
FIED COMMAND  FOR  SPECIAL  OPER- 
ATIONS  FORCES 

Section  124(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(3)  establish  a  unified  command  for  spe- 
cial operations  forces,  unless  the  President 
determines  such  action  is  not  in  the  nation- 
al interest.". 

SEC  I.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COORDINATING  BOARD 

Section  402  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  UJS.C.  402)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  establish  within 
the  Council  a  coordinating  board  to  be 
known  as  the  'Board  for  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict'. The  Board  shall  have  as  its  principal 
duty  the  coordination  of  low  intensity  con- 
flict policy  for  the  United  States.". 

SEC  3.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  DEPITY  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  NATION- 
AL SECURITY  AFFAIRS  FOR  LOW  IN- 
TENSITY CONFLICT 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  the  position  of 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  for  Low  Intensity 
Conflict.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 


gress that  the  President  should  designate 
such  Deputy  Assistant  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict  estab- 
lished under  section  402(e)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (SO  U.S.C.  402(e)).  as 
added  by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  time 
is  remaining  under  the  special  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill  just  introduced  by 
Senator  Cohen.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  take  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  First.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  putting  his  finger  on  a  very  serious 
problem.  The  question  is  often  aslced. 
Why  is  Congress  micromanaging  the 
operations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? The  reason  is  because  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  not  managing  it.  and 
that  is  a  regrettable  statement  of  fact. 
Congress  should  be  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. This  legislation  should  not  be 
necessary  but,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary 
because  we  have  to  get  the  attention 
of  some  people  in  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  make  them  un- 
derstand that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  knows  that  this  problem 
is  being  neglected. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  our  body.  We  have 
just  gone  through  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  We  delegated  a  broad  amount 
of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  that  bill.  There  may  be 
some  details  in  this  legislation  that 
might  contravene  at  least  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  reorganization  bill,  so  we 
are  going  to  have  to  proceed  cautious- 
ly as  we  examine  this  legislation. 
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But  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  ex- 
actly correct  in  saying  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem.  We  are  not  better 
equipped  now  than  we  were  6  years 
ago  to  carry  out  an  Iranian  hostage- 
type  rescue  mission,  primarily  in  the 
transportation  area.  The  Air  Force  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  dragging  its  feet 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  transportation  of  special  operations 
forces.  They  are  now  beginning  to  do 
better  at  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  im- 
provement will  be  something  that  is 
not  just  a  short-term  trend. 

It  is  really  regrettable  that  we 
cannot  report  to  the  American  people 
that  the  situation  is  improved.  But  it 
has  not.  Last  year  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, which  was  included  in  the  au- 
thorization bill.  This  amendment  was 
simple  and  direct.  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  certify  that  he  is 
providing  sufficient  funds  in  the  fiscal 


year  1987  5-year  defense  plan  to  meet 
his  own  guidance  to  the  military  de- 
partments so  as  to  ensure  that  the  spe- 
cial operation  requirements  of  the 
war-fighting  commanders  in  the  field 
are  met  by  1991.  We  finally  received 
that  certification  on  April  1,  1986.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  get  it  because  the 
fiscal  year  1987  5-year  defense  plan 
submitted  in  February  fails  to  meet 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  problem  here  is  not  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  guidance.  It  Is 
very  clear  the  problem  is  that  no  one 
has  carried  out  the  guidance.  The  Sec- 
retary has  not  required  it  to  be  carried 
out.  The  services  have  not  budgeted 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  Secre- 
tary's guidance,  and  evidently  the  Sec- 
retary was  not  prepared  to  change  the 
services'  plans  to  see  that  it  did. 

That  situation  now  appears  to  be 
changing  somewhat.  The  Secretary 
has  finally  forced  the  services  to 
comply  with  his  own  policy  guidance 
in  the  5-year  defense  plan.  This  is  a 
positive  step  forward,  and  is  long  over- 
due. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  I 
think  we  ought  to  note  that  the  com- 
mitment to  meot  these  retiuirements  is 
still  in  the  future  because  the  certifi- 
cation calls  for  no  changes  in  the 
pending  budget  request.  In  other 
words,  all  of  the  improvements  that 
are  going  to  be  made  in  this  particular 
area  are  going  to  be  in  the  outyears,  as 
we  call  it,  after  the  fiscal  year  we  are 
dealing  with  now.  That  will  not  take 
place  until  1991. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
when  we  have  the  kind  of  problem  we 
had  6  years  ago  with  transportation  of 
specisil  forces,  and  yet  6  years  later, 
after  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  we  still  cannot  report  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  in  better 
condition  than  we  were  then. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  this  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  are  going  to  be  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  legislation 
in  this  overall  area.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  he  has  taken  this  leadership 
step.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  coauthor  with 
him  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Cohen  has 
accurately  recounted  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  employment  of  our  special  oper- 
ations forces  and  the  problems  we 
have  experienced.  Let  me  add  some  of 
my  own  thoughts. 

In  my  view,  the  most  likely  use  of 
force  by  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  by  our  special  oper- 
ations forces.  The  threat  that  we  face 
from  terrorism  and  other  forms  of  low 
intensity  conflict  mean  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  deter,  and  respond  if 
necessary,  with  special  operations 
forces.  In  some  instances,  we  must  be 
ready  to  respond  in  a  matter  of  hours 
which  puts  an  extreme  premium  on 


operational  readiness.  In  addition, 
democratic  forces  around  the  world 
are  being  challenged  by  insurgencies 
and  we  must  have  special  operations 
forces  that  can  assist  in  meeting  that 
challenge. 

Finally,  our  special  operations  forces 
must  be  prepared  to  play  their  vital 
role  in  a  major  war.  Too  frequently. 
Mr.  President,  we  think  of  special  op- 
erations forces  only  in  their  capacity 
to  combat  terrorism  or  to  engage  in 
counterinsurgency.  We  forget  that 
they  will  perform  extremely  impor- 
tant missions  to  augment  our  conven- 
tional forces  in  a  war.  For  example, 
special  operations  forces  were  the  first 
American  forces  ashore  in  Grenada.  In 
future  such  operations  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  perform  a  similar  role. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  held  several 
hearings  on  the  capabilities  of  our  spe- 
cial operations  forces.  We  learned 
about  serious  deficiencies  in  this  area, 
both  in  terms  of  the  readiness  of  those 
forces  and  the  resource  levels  allocat- 
ed to  support  them.  We  learned  that 
our  warfighting  commanders  in  the 
field  did  not  have  the  capabilities  they 
needed.  After  one  particularly  alarm- 
ing hearing  Chairman  Goldwater  and 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  letter  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  that  letter  we  stated: 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  six 
years  after  the  tragedy  at  Desert  One  [the 
Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission],  we  appear 
to  have  made  few  significant  Improvements 
in  this  essential  capability. 

This  is  a  disgrace.  After  the  massive 
conunitment  of  defense  resources  over 
the  past  5  years  we  are  not  as  pre- 
pared as  we  should  be  to  fight  some  of 
the  most  likely  conflicts  we  face.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  capabilities  in  this 
area  are  sensitive,  I  cannot  go  into  the 
specific  details  of  the  very  serious  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  administration  has  maintained 
that  revitalization  of  special  oper- 
ations forces  is  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant policy  objectives.  On  October 
3,  1983,  then  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Paul  Thayer  issued  a  memoran- 
dum directive  to  the  military  depart- 
ments which  outlined  this  key  policy 
objective: 

U.S.  national  security  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOP) 
capable  of  conducting  the  full  range  of  spe- 
cial operations  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  the 
reviullzation  of  those  forces  must  be  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  national  urgency. 

The  memo  went  on  to  issue  some 
specific  policy  directives.  Two  merit  at- 
tention here. 

Necessary  force  structure  expansion  and 
enhancements  in  command  and  control,  per- 


sonnel policy,  training,  and  equipment  will 
be  implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
will  be  fully  (emphasis  in  original]  imple- 
mented not  later  than  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

And 

E^ach  Service  will  assign  80F  and  related 
activities  sufficient  resource  allocation  pri- 
ority and  will  establish  appropriate  inten- 
sive management  mechanisms  to  ensure 
that  these  objectives  are  met. 

Despite  the  clear  and  unequivocal  di- 
rection, we  know  from  our  hearings 
sind  examination  of  the  budgets  that 
the  services  have  not  followed  this 
guidance.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  failed  to  Insist  that  the  services 
follow  his  own  guidance.  And  quite 
frankly,  the  stated  goal  of  having  the 
capability  10  years  down  the  rosui  isn't 
exactly  what  I  call  a  high  priority,  es- 
pecially considering  the  woeful  lack  of 
readiness  in  certain  key  assets  that 
has  existed  in  the  past  several  years. 

For  these  reasons,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, which  was  included  in  last  year's 
defense  authorization  bill.  My  amend- 
ment was  simple  and  direct:  it  required 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  certify 
that  he  has  provided  sufficient  funds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  5-year  defense 
plan  to  meet  his  own  guidance  to  the 
military  departments  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  special  operations  require- 
ments of  the  warfighting  commanders 
in  the  field  are  met  by  1991. 

We  finally  received  that  certification 
on  April  1,  1986.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  it  because  the  fiscal  year  1987  5- 
year  defense  plan  submitted  in  Febru- 
ary falls  to  meet  the  Secretary's  guid- 
ance, and  evidently  the  Secretary  was 
not  prepared  to  change  the  service's 
plans  to  see  that  it  did. 

Fortunately,  that  situation  has 
changed.  The  Secretary  has  finally 
forced  the  services  to  comply  with  his 
own  policy  guidance.  The  services  have 
been  directed  to  make  major  adjust- 
ments In  their  plans  for  special  oper- 
ations forces.  This  is  a  positive  con- 
structive step  forward  that  is  long 
overdue  in  my  opinion.  I  do  want  to 
note,  however,  that  the  commitment 
to  meet  these  requirements  is  still  in 
the  future,  because  the  certification 
called  for  no  changes  in  the  pending 
budget  request.  All  the  increases  are 
scheduled  for  future  years  and  much 
of  the  capability  still  will  not  be  in 
place  in  1991.  The  challenge  we  now 
face  is  to  insure  that  the  services  do 
not  walk  away  from  this  latest  direc- 
tive. 

The  primary  culprit  in  this  sad 
story,  unfortunately,  is  the  Air  Force, 
because  the  Air  Force  has  the  major 
procurement  programs  required  to 
support  the  defense  guidance.  I  state 
here  that  the  Air  Force,  at  least  in  the 
past,  has  failed  to  award  priority  to 
this  key  mission.  The  facts  are  compel- 
ling. 


Special  operations  aircraft  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Air  Force  In- 
ventory. The  average  80F  aircraft  is 
over  20  years  old.  This  average  will  in- 
crease virtually  year-for-year  until  the 
next  decade. 

The  current  readiness  of  the  special 
operations  aircraft  is  disappointing. 
The  precise  numbers  are  classified. 
But  it  is  telling  to  note  that  by  a  very 
large  margin,  Air  Force  tactical  fighter 
squadrons  are  consistently  more 
combat  ready  than  are  special  oper- 
ations squadrons.  These  special  oper- 
ations squadrons  are  crucial  to  our 
counterterrorlsm  capability  and  the 
low  readiness  state  in  this  area  is  a 
shameful  indictment  of  Air  Force  pri- 
orities. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  Primary 
Special  Operations  Airlift  Program 
has  been  the  Combat  Talon  Program. 
The  Combat  Talon  Aircraft  is  a  modi- 
fied C-130  transport,  fitted  with  spe- 
cial systems  designed  to  support  long- 
range  covert  insertion  and  removal  of 
special  operations  forces.  During  the 
past  4  years  there  have  been  eight  pro- 
gram managers.  The  program  has 
been  repeatedly  stretched  out. 

This  is  a  very  sad  history  of  the  Air 
Force's  commitment  to  special  oper- 
ations forces.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  I  chose  the  word  "histo- 
ry" explicitly,  because  I  believe  the  Air 
Force  has  come  to  realize  the  very  se- 
rious nature  of  our  requirement  for 
special  operations  forces  and  has  made 
recent  changes  to  improve  our  capa- 
bilities. 

I  hope  in  coming  months  that  we 
will  start  to  see  signs  of  improvement. 
Prior  to  March  1983,  Air  Force  special 
operations  elements  were  spread 
across  several  Air  Force  commands. 
This  resulted  in  fragmented  logistics 
support,  a  lack  of  long-range  planning, 
no  practical  commonality  between  air- 
craft subsystems,  and  poor  overall  reli- 
ability and  maintainability. 

In  March  1983,  these  elements  were 
consolidated  under  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  and  efforts  are  underway  to 
improve  the  situation.  They  estab- 
lished a  new  branch  for  special  oper- 
ations logistics  at  MAC  headquarters. 
A  large  number  of  immediate  quick  fix 
programs  have  been  or  are  being  im- 
plemented. This  is  good  news.  But  it  is 
not  enough. 

MAC  still  consistently  places  other 
major  new  starts  as  a  higher  priority 
than  its  special  operations  forces  and 
SOF  modernization.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  SOF  modernization  plan  remains 
unfunded  in  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand's list  of  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  core  this  repre- 
sents a  model  case  study  of  why  we 
need  to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Senator  Cohen  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  in  Armed 
Forces  Journal  International  on  the 
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state  of  our  special  operations  forces. 
In  that  article  he  noted: 

Special  Operations  Forces  (SOP),  as  indi- 
cated by  the  U.S.  experience  during  the 
Grenada  and  Iranian  rescue  missions,  are 
one  aspect  of  the  defense  establishment 
that  is  most  assuredly  broken  and  must  be 
fixed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ills  which  beset  SOP 
are  in  part  a  microcosm  of  the  ills  that  occa- 
sioned the  overall  Senate  Armed  Services 
committee  staff  report  on  defense  organiza- 
tion. [Tlhe  United  States  still  lacks  joint 
military  Institutions  capable  of  effectively 
integrating  the  forces  of  the  different  Serv- 
ices in  combined  operations. 

The  services  do  not  give  very  high 
priority  to  special  operations  forces 
because  they  do  not  consider  them 
major  missions  and  do  not  require 
massive  resources.  The  service's  are 
more  interested  in  preparing  to  fight 
the  next  world  war.  not  the  current 
ongoing  war  against  state  sponsored 
terrorism.  And  despite  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  placed  special 
operations  forces  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  priorities,  it  has  failed 
to  insist  that  the  service's  follow  that 
national  guidsince. 

Because  these  are  the  forces  we  are 
most  likely  to  employ  in  the  near 
term,  how  they  perform  will  have  an 
impact  on  our  national  security  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  operation. 
Our  entire  Armed  Forces— and  hence 
our  military  capacity— will  be  judged 
on  whether  these  forces  succeed  or 
fail.  If  they  succeed,  the  perception  of 
American  forces  as  strong  and  highly 
competent  will  be  reinforced.  If  they 
fail,  the  world  will  conclude— wrongly, 
in  my  view— that  the  United  States  is 
a  big  bungling  giant  that  cannot  con- 
duct effective  military  operations.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  world  with 
this  perception  and  unless  we  improve 
our  current  abilities  we  run  this  risk. 

After  the  Vietnam  war,  funding  and 
support  for  special  operations  dropped 
dramatically.  Units  deteriorated, 
equipment  was  not  replaced,  officers 
were  not  promoted  and  morale  sank  to 
rock  bottom.  In  the  late  1970's,  that 
t>egan  to  change.  The  growing  threat 
of  terrorism  began  to  shake  us  out  of 
our  lethargy.  The  tragic  failure  of  spe- 
cial operations  forces  at  Desert  I  in 
the  Iranian  hostage  rescue  mission 
was  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
serious  shortcoming  of  our  special  op- 
erations forces. 

In  the  wake  of  the  failure  of  the  Ira- 
nian rescue  mission,  first  President 
Carter  and  then  President  Reagan, 
began  to  put  increased  emphasis  on 
the  reinvigoration  of  our  special  oper- 
ations forces.  The  Joint  Special  Oper- 
ations Agency  was  created  in  the 
office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Joint  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand was  created  at  Port  Bragg.  A 
number  of  memoranda  and  directions 
were  written,  and  more  money  was 
provided. 


However,  this  is  not  enough.  We  dis- 
covered in  the  operation  in  Grenada 
that  the  integration  of  special  oper- 
ations forces  into  combat  operations 
conducted  by  regular  units  was  not  as 
smooth  as  it  should  be.  We  know  from 
other  examples  that  the  command  and 
control  over  these  forces  is  not  ade- 
quate. We  know  that  readiness  levels 
of  key  units  has  been  spotty  at  best. 
Confusion  often  reigns,  particularly  in 
their  relationship  to  the  unified  com- 
manders in  the  field. 

Senator  Cohen  has  explained  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  and  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  However,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  that  the  President  should 
consider  creation  of  a  unified  com- 
mand for  special  operations  forces. 
That  is  probably  the  most  important 
step  that  he  can  take,  particularly  be- 
cause the  DOD  reorganization  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate,  gives  in- 
creased authority  to  unified  command- 
ers. 

I  also  support  the  other  provisions  in 
Senator  Cohen's  bill;  namely,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  senior  official  on  the  NSC 
staff,  a  coordinating  body  within  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the 
designation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  all  with  responsibility  for 
special  operations  and  low  intensity 
conflict.  We  do  not  need  to  create  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense position  because  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  we  just  adopted  provides  for 
several  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, but  does  not  specify  their  titles 
hi  law.  Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  flexibility  to  designate  one  of 
those  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
positions  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Inten- 
sity Conflict. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  placing  these,  all  of  these 
requirements  in  law.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate  know,  the  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill  recently  enacted  by  the 
Senate  seeks  to  give  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  in  organizing  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  addition, 
we  were  very  aware  of  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibilities  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Therefore,  the  reor- 
ganization bill  does  not  specify  any 
unified  or  specified  commands  in  law. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  specify  any  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  except 
one,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
serve Affairs. 

Notwithstanding  these  concerns,  Mr. 
President,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
Senator  Cohen's  bill  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion should  move  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Cohen's  bill  and 
that  it  should  be  the  focus  for  debate 
on  these  important  issues,  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  public. 


(Exhibit  No.  1] 

U.S.  Semate, 
CoMMiTnE  ON  Armed  Services, 
Waahington,  DC,  January  29, 1986. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Cap:  The  condition  of  our  Special 
Operations  airlift  assets  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  Interest  to  our  Com- 
mittee. We  are  particularly  concerned  that 
six  years  after  the  tragedy  at  Desert  One, 
we  i^pear  to  have  made  few  significant  im- 
provements In  this  essential  capability. 

It  is  discouraging  to  note  that  today  we 
have  exactly  the  same  number  of  MC-130 
Combat  Talon  aircraft  (14)  and  AC-130  A/H 
gunships  (10/10)  as  we  had  at  the  time  of 
Desert  One,  and  two  fewer  HH-53  Pave  Low 
helicopters  than  we  had  in  May,  1980  (7 
today,  compared  with  9  in  1980). 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  overcome  existing  shortfalls 
In  a  timely  fashion  raises  serious  questions 
regarding  the  Department's  ability  to  estab- 
lish priorities. 

Section  152  of  the  Plscal  Year  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  act  was  passed  in  an 
effort  to  assist  the  Congress  In  performing 
our  oversight  responsibilities  in  this  area.  As 
you  know,  that  provision  requires  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  plan  for  meeting 
both  the  immediate  and  near-term  airlift  re- 
quirements for  the  Joint  Special  Operations 
Command  (JSOC)  and  special  operations 
forces  of  the  Unified  Commander-in-Chief. 
Section  152  also  requires  a  certification  that 
the  funds  needed  to  meet  these  airlift  re- 
quirements are  Included  In  the  Fiscal  Year 
1987  Five  Year  Defense  Plan. 

This  airlift  plan  will  be  a  critical  element 
In  our  deliberations  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1987 
Defense  Authorization  bill.  We  request  that 
you  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  its  timely  delivery. 
With  best  wishes. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Chairman. 
Sam  Nunn, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


WHY  SECRETARY  HICKS 
SHOULD  BE  FIRED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
biggest  military  and  fiscal  decision  the 
Congress  must  make  in  the  next  few 
years  is  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
with  the  strategic  defense  Initiative  or 
star  wars.  This  decision  will  hinge  pri- 
marily on  its  technological  feasibility. 
If  it  is  realistic  to  expect  American  sci- 
entists to  design  a  system  that  will 
largely  protect  this  country  from  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the  Congress 
win  proceed.  If  not,  we  will  not.  The 
central  question  Is,  How  do  the  great 
majority  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  not  physicists  and  who  have 
almost  no  scientific  training  or  experi- 
ence make  this  decision  in  which  tech- 
nology  Is  crucial?  Answer:   We  rely 


heavily  on  the  Judgment  of  scientists 
who  can  speak  their  minds  objectively 
and  honestly.  Our  decision  will  be  no 
better  than  the  truth  of  the  scientific 
advice  we  get. 

Will  Congress  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
scientific  community  to  give  us  this 
truth?  An  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Fred  Hlatt  re- 
ports that  It  Is  going  to  be  very  hard 
for  us  as  we  make  that  decision  to  get 
the  truth  we  must  have. 

Donald  Hicks  is  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Secretary  Hicks  has  the  central 
role  In  determining  precisely  who  gets 
the  billions  of  dollars  In  research 
money  expended  each  year  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  the  coming 
year,  that  will  total  the  astonishing 
sum  of  $44.4  billion.  In  fact.  Secretary 
Hicks'  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment represents  a  mammoth  one-third 
of  all  the  research  and  development 
spending  in  the  United  States,  public 
and  private,  for  all  purposes.  No  one 
speaks  with  anything  even  close  to  the 
force  and  power  that  Mr.  Hicks  can 
summon  when  he  speaks  to  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community. 

So,  what  has  Mr.  Hicks  told  the  sci- 
entific community  loudly  and  public- 
ly? He  has  bluntly  said  that  those  who 
oppose  the  Reagan  administration's 
military  policies  should  not  receive 
Federal  grants  for  basic  research  from 
the  Defense  Department.  Here  Is  what 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
Hicks  told  Science  magazine,  and  I 
quote  directly: 

If  they  want  to  get  out  and  use  their  roles 
as  professors  to  make  statements,  that's 
fine,  it's  a  free  country.  But  freedom  works 
both  ways.  They're  free  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  *  *  *  I'm  also  free  not  to  give 
the  money. 

And,  during  Secretary  Hicks'  confir- 
mation hearing  last  July,  he  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  he  Is  "not 
particularly  Interested"  In  giving  basic 
research  funds  to  scientists  who  are 
"outspoken"  critics  of  8DI  or  star 
wars. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  means  Is,  If 
a  university  or  a  corporation  Is  em- 
ploying a  professor  who  speaks  h'.j 
mind  and  speaks  out  on  star  wars,  that 
is  It.  There  goes  the  contract.  There 
goes  $1  or  $10  billion.  Obviously,  an 
awful  lot  of  professors  are  going  to  be 
Intimidated  by  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  Senator's  Judg- 
ment Secretary  Hicks  should  be  fired 
forthwith.  And  I  mean  today.  He 
should  be  fired  for  two  reasons:  First, 
Secretary  Hicks  Is  announcing  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  In  military  re- 
search will  not  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  merit  or  quality.  Research 
contracts  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  support  for  this  administration's 
military  position.  This  means  that  the 
quality  of  research— not  simply  In  the 
star  wars  program  but  In  all  military 
programs  will  be  less.  It  means  that  In- 


dependent minded  aclentistA  who 
speak  their  minds  freely  on  any  mili- 
tary program  can  forget  about  contrib- 
uting their  genius  to  our  national  de- 
fense In  any  capacity  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  American  technology  leads  Soviet 
technology  in  so  many  respects  Is  be- 
cause our  scientists  have  been  free  to 
speak  their  minds  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong.  Out  of  the  debate  and 
clash  of  expert  opinion  has  come  sci- 
entific advances  Including  military  ad- 
vances far  superior  to  the  Soviet  tech- 
nology which  Is  the  product  of  Soviet 
scientists  who  keep  their  mouth  shut 
when  they  disagree  or  lose  their  Jobs. 

Second,  the  Hicks  policy  Is  designed 
to  shut  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  out  of  an  understanding  of 
the  objective,  unbiased  opinion  of  our 
best  scientists.  This  policy  will  serious- 
ly handicap  this  Congress  today.  But 
that's  only  the  beginning.  As  time  goes 
on,  it  will  get  worse,  much  worse. 
Here's  why:  The  administration  is  pro- 
posing an  immense  increase  In  re- 
search on  star  wars.  Over  the  next  few 
years  this  program  alone  is  likely  to 
absorb  $25  billion  and  perhaps  twice 
that  much  in  research  money  alone. 
Money  talks;  $25  billion  will  shout.  We 
can't  do  much  about  that.  What  we 
can  and  must  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
money  does  not,  to  use  Secretary 
Hicks'  words,  shut  up  American  scien- 
tists and  keep  them  from  giving  both 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
their  expert  views.  Many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  feared  that  once 
the  star  wars  program  got  under  way 
the  momentum  of  its  huge  spending 
would  carry  all  before  it,  sweeping  sci- 
entists and  Members  of  the  Congress 
along  as  they  seek  some  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  for  their  State  or  their  uni- 
versity or  corporation.  But  Secretary 
Hicks  has  added  a  new  and  more  men- 
acing dimension.  The  money  Congress 
appropriates  for  military  research  will 
not  Just  talk  in  the  usual  way.  It  will 
be  much  worse.  It  will  slap  a  "Do  Not 
Open"  gag  over  the  mouths  of  those 
American  scientists  whose  honest 
judgment  Congress  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13, 1986] 

OmciAL  Seeks  Like  Minds  In  "Star  Wars" 

(By  Fred  Hlatt) 

The  Defense  Department's  research  direc- 
tor has  angered  and  worried  some  of  the  na- 
tion's top  scientiata  by  stating  that  research- 
era  who  oppoae  Reagan  adminlatratlon  poll- 
ciea  should  not  receive  federal  granta  for 
baalc  reaearch. 

"If  they  want  to  get  out  and  uae  their 
roles  as  profeaaora  to  make  atatemenU. 


that'a  fine,  it'a  a  free  county,"  Donald  A. 
Hlcka.  under-aecretary  of  defenae  for  re- 
aearch and  engineering,  told  Science  maga- 
tine  In  a  recent  interview.  But  "freedom 
worka  both  waya.  They're  free  to  keep  their 
moutha  ahut.  ...  I'm  alao  free  not  to  give 
the  money." 

Hlcka'  comments  to  Science  echoed  a  poai- 
tlon  he  preaented  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  hU  confirmation 
hearing  In  July.  At  that  time.  Hlcka  aaid  he 
la  "not  particularly  Intereated"  in  giving 
baalc  reaearch  funda  to  acientiaU  who  are 
"outapoken"  crttica  of  the  admlnlatratlon'a 
Strategic  Defenae  Initiative  (8DI).  the  con- 
troveraial  "Star  Wars"  program  aimed  at 
finding  a  defenae  agalnat  nuclear  mlaallea. 

Sidney  Drell,  a  Stanford  University  phyai- 
clat  who  la  president  of  the  American  Phyai- 
cal  Society,  aald  bulc  aclence  grants  ahould 
be  awarded  on  the  baala  of  quality,  not  polit- 
ical vlewa. 

"I  muat  aay  I  waa  diamayed  and  I  found  it 
chilling  to  find  the  auggeatlon  that  political 
loyalty  to  Defenae  Department  prrgrama 
would  be  uaed  aa  a  criterion  for  aupport  of 
baalc  research  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae." Drell  said,  "After  all,  they  control 
aomethlng  above  73  percent  of  the  federally 
aupported  reaearch  and  development  work 
In  thia  country." 

Philip  Anderson,  a  Nobel  Prlse-wlnnlng 
phyaiciat  at  Princeton  Unlveraity  who  la 
leading  a  aclentlata'  campaign  to  ahun  SOI- 
related  reaearch.  aald  he  waa  "increduloua" 
at  Hlcka'  atatement. 

"It'a  a  form  of  thought  control  that  la  ao 
far  from  what  haa  ever  been  done  In  the  re- 
aearch-grantlng  area  that  it'a  hard  to  be- 
lieve." 

John  M.  Deutch,  provost  of  the  Maaaachp- 
aetta  Institute  of  Technology  and  frequent 
contributor  to  Pentagon  adviaory  panela. 
aald  he  had  a  "very  atrong  reaction"  to 
Hlcka'  comments.  Deutch  said  he  haa  known 
and  reapected  Hlcka  for  many  yearn,  when 
Hlcka  waa  a  Northrop  Corp.  executive. 

"I  do  not  underatand  the  report  In  Sci- 
ence." Deutch  aald.  "My  expectation  la  that 
he  win  be  a  ateward  of  federal  funda  with- 
out regard  to  the  personal  political  vlewa  of 
any  principal  inveatlgatora." 

In  hia  Interview  with  Science.  Hicka  aald 
he  "probably  would  not  atand  In  the  way" 
of  awarding  a  grant  to  a  critic  whose  work 
wu  vital  to  the  Defense  Department. 

"I'm  juat  saying  that  for  aomeone  who  la 
not  vital,  who  la  ahowing  that  he  la  not 
really  a  aupporter.  I  don't  see  why  I  ahould 
make  hla  life  easier,"  Hlcka  aald.  "He'a  made 
oura  tougher". 

Aaked  for  comment  yeaterday,  Hlcka  aald 
through  a  apokeaman  that  he  wu  quoted 
accurately  In  Science,  but  that  hla  atate- 
menta  represented  a  "hypothetical  opinion" 
and  not  policy.  Science  reporter  R.  Jeffrey 
Smith  aald.  however,  that  Hlcka  did  not  call 
hla  opiniona  "hypothetical"  during  their 
converaatlon  and  that  In  a  more  recent 
interview  Hlcka  reatated  the  view. 

Robert  L.  Park,  a  Unlveraity  of  Maryland 
phyaiciat  and  apokeaman  for  the  phyaical  ao- 
clety,  aald  it  la  "Ironic"  that  Hicka'  com- 
menta  were  publiahed  April  30,  the  day  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant  aoeldent 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Parka  called  "a 
frightening  reminder  of  the  rlaka  of  aup- 
preaaing  expert  debate  over  government 
policy." 
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THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  IMMI- 
GRATION TO  AMERICA  IS  AT 
AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  immigration  to 
America  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  chart,  there 
has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
last  decade  in  the  number  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  our  shores.  Much  of 
this  increase  is  represented  by  the  po- 
litical asylum  we  have  granted  to  refu- 
gees in  that  period  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  legal  Inuni- 
grants.  But  the  whopping  increase  we 
have  faced  in  the  number  of  illegal  en- 
trants to  this  country,  sneaking  across 
our  borders,  has  been  legitimate 
reason  for  concern. 

But  it  is  important  to  keep  this 
recent  increase  in  historical  perspec- 
tive and  that  is  just  what  Courtenay 
Slater,  a  former  senior  economist  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
now  president  of  CEC  Associates,  has 
done  in  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  American  Demographics  magazine. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  last 
decade  of  this  chart.  Dr.  Slater  asks  us 
to  look  at  the  entire  period  since  1920. 
While  foreign-bom  residents  comprise 
7.5  percent  of  our  population  today 
that  is  far  below  the  8.8  percent  they 
represented  in  1940  or  the  13  percent 
they  represented  in  1920. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  we 
need  to  address  the  policy  issues  raised 
by  the  unprecedented  rise  in  illegal 
immigration  to  this  country,  we  need 
to  take  a  hard,  sober  look  at  the  avail- 
able data  before  responding  to  the 
often  emotional  nature  of  this  debate. 
Dr.  Slater  has  examined  the  impact  of 
immigration,  both  legal  and  illegal,  on 
job  opportunities  in  areas  such  as  Los 
Angeles  and  has  provided  an  impor- 
tant perspective  to  this  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Don't  Knock  Immigration 
The  rise  in  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  recent  years, 
especially  illegal  immigrants,  is  widely 
viewed  as  a  national  problem.  But  immi- 
grants make  up  a  smaller  share  of  the  popu- 
lation today  than  they  did  in  1940.  The  for- 
eign bom  are  about  7.5  percent  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents today,  compared  to  8.8  percent  in  1940 
and  over  11  percent  in  1930. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  born  in 
another  country  reached  its  low  around 
1970,  when  only  4.7  percent  of  Americans 
were  foreign  bom.  The  increase  since  then 
reflects  the  recent  wave  of  new  immigra- 
tion—both legal  and  illegal.  Although  the 
total  proportion  of  foreign  bom  is  well 
within  the  range  of  past  experience,  new  im- 
migrants' proportion  of  all  foreign  bom  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  since  early  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  new  immigrants  come  primarily  from 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  a  marked  shift 
from  earlier  periods  when  the  majority  of 
immigrants  came  from  Europe.  Of  the  14 


million  residents  identified  as  foreign  bora 
in  the  1980  census,  5.4  million  had  entered 
the  United  States  before  1960.  Europeans 
accounted  for  well  over  half  these  long-time 
residents,  while  Asians  made  up  only  6  per- 
cent, Mexicans  8  percent,  and  other  Latin 
Americans  just  5  percent.  Among  those  who 
came  to  the  U.S.  between  1975  and  1980. 
however,  Asians  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third.  Mexicans  for  over  20  percent,  and 
other  Latin  Americans  for  about  17  percent, 
while  Europeans  made  up  only  12  percent. 

Though  recent  immigrants  wk  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  than  earlier  ones, 
they  came  to  the  United  States  for  the  same 
reasons  as  Immigrants  in  the  past— for  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom.  Within  the 
United  States,  they  live  where  they  think 
jobs  are  available  and  where  others  from 
their  homeland  are  living.  This  results  in  ge- 
ographic concentrations  of  immigrants.  Of 
2.2  million  Mexican-born  individuals  count- 
ed in  the  1980  census,  1.3  million  were  living 
in  Califomia,  498,000  in  Texas,  and  168,000 
in  Illinois.  Sixty  percent  of  Cubans  were 
living  in  Florida.  78  percent  of  Dominicans 
and  54  percent  of  Jamaicans  in  New  York 
State.  One-third  of  Asian  immigrants  were 
living  in  Califomia. 

THE  ILLEGALS 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  slight- 
ly over  2  million  illegals  were  counted  by 
the  1980  census— one-half  of  whom  were 
from  Mexico.  The  results  of  several  recent 
studies  suggest  that  about  1  million  illegals 
were  not  counted  by  the  1980  census,  mostly 
recent  arrivals,  with  over  one-half  of  them 
from  Mexico. 

Illegal  immigrants  live  in  the  same  places 
as  legal  immigranU.  About  three-quarters  of 
the  illegals  counted  in  the  1980  census  were 
in  12  metrofwiitan  areas  and  one  nonmetro- 
politan  area:  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Ana- 
heim-Santa Ana-Garden  Grove,  San  Pran- 
cisco-Oakland,  San  Diego.  Riverside-San 
Beraadino-Ontario.  and  San  Jose.  Califor- 
nia; Houston.  Dallas-Port  Worth,  and  non- 
metropolitan  Texas;  New  York  City.  Chica- 
go. Washington.  D.C..  and  Miami. 

Notably  absent  from  this  list  are  the 
Texas  border  cities,  which  do  not  have  large 
numbers  of  permanent  illegal  residents. 
They  do  have  large  numbers  who  cross  the 
border  every  day— legally  and  illegally— to 
work  in  the  U.S. 

Except  for  Chicago,  all  the  areas  with 
large  illegal  populations  are  found  on  the 
East  and  West  Coasts  and  along  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  United  States.  Elsewhere 
in  the  country,  there  are  few  areas  with 
large  numbers  of  illegals. 

Most  illegals  are  recent  immigrants. 
Among  all  the  foreign  bom  counted  by  the 
1980  Census.  60  percent  had  lived  here  ten 
years  or  more.  Among  illegals,  only  about 
one-fourth  had  been  here  that  long  and 
nearly  one-half  had  been  here  less  than  five 
years.  This  high  proportion  of  recent  en- 
trants among  illegals  reflects  not  only  the 
increased  numbers  of  illegals  coming  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  1970s,  but  also  the  fact  that 
many  who  came  here  years  ago  have  since 
returned  to  their  home  countries. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  illegal  residents 
has  been  growing  by  an  estimated  100,000  to 
300.000  a  year,  according  to  Census  Bureau 
studies.  If  there  were  3  million  illegals  living 
here  in  1980  (2  million  counted  in  the 
census  and  1  million  missed),  the  net  in- 
crease since  then  would  bring  the  total 
number  of  Ulegals  in  the  U.S.  today  to  be- 
tween 3.5  and  4.5  million.  While  the  exact 
nimiber  is  uncertain,  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence from  recent  studies  to  say  with  confi- 


dence that  the  estimate  of  3  to  5  million  is 
closer  to  the  true  number  than  are  the 
much  larger  numbers  that  often  have  been 
cited  in  the  past. 

Even  at  3  to  5  miUlon.  the  lUegal  popula- 
tion is  large.  But  not  that  large  in  compari- 
son to  the  18  million  foreign  bom  in  this 
country  (including  the  Illegals),  or  in  com- 
parison to  the  total  U.S.  population  of  240 
million.  Since  the  foreign-tfom  population, 
and  especially  the  illegal  population,  is 
highly  concentrated  in  a  few  metropolitan 
areas,  the  national  problems  created  by  the 
new  immigrants  may  not  be  as  staggering  as 
is  often  alleged. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

One  reason  for  the  widespread  concern 
over  immigration  is  the  belief  that  immi- 
grants take  jobs  away  from  American  work- 
ers. Immigrants,  especially  the  illegals,  are 
prepared  to  work  hard  for  low  wages.  Em- 
ployers thus  find  immigrant  labor  attrac- 
tive, often  preferring  Immigrants  to  native- 
born  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  availability  of 
lower-cost  labor  may  draw  new  industry  to 
an  area,  creating  jobs.  In  addition,  immi- 
grants are  consumers  as  well  as  workers, 
and  growing  consumer  markets  means  more 
jobs. 

But  do  immigrants  create  more  jobs  than 
they  take  from  native-bom  workers?  While 
no  definitive  answer  is  available,  recent 
studies  by  the  Urban  Institute  suggest  that 
immigration's  impact  is  more  [x>sitive  than 
negative. 

Among  all  the  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
nation.  Los  Angeles  has  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  recent  immigrants.  Mexicans  are  the 
largest  single  group  of  foreign  bom  in  Los 
Angeles.  There  were  700,000  Mexican  immi- 
grants counted  in  the  1980  census  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  of  whom  456,000,  or  65  per- 
cent, had  arrived  since  1970.  The  average 
educational  level  of  the.se  recent  Mexican 
immigrants  is  low;  only  22  percent  of  those 
aged  25  and  over  had  completed  high 
school.  Their  knowledge  of  English  is  limit- 
ed, with  about  two-thirds  of  adults  speaking 
English  poorly  or  not  at  all.  If  an  influx  of 
low-skill,  low-wage  immigrant  workers  dis- 
places native-born  workers,  then  the  flow  of 
Mexicans  into  Los  Angeles  must  have  cut 
into  domestic  employment,  raising  unem- 
ployment rates. 

Yet  the  Urban  Institute's  researchers 
found  'no  evidence  of  an  immigration-in- 
duced increase  in  unemployment  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area."  While  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  was  rising  from 
4.9  percent  in  1970  to  7.1  percent  in  1980. 
unemployment  rates  in  Los  Angeles  fell. 
Labor  force  participation  rates  in  Los  Ange- 
les exceed  the  national  average,  and  black 
workers  in  Los  Angeles  upgraded  their  occu- 
pational status  between  1970  and  1980. 

Underlying  the  progress  was  an  employ- 
ment increase  of  645.000  jobs,  including  a 
113.000— or  14  percent— increase  In  manu- 
facturing jobs.  This  compares  with  only  a  5 
percent  growth  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment nationally.  Immigration  did  not  pre- 
vent, and  may  well  have  spurred,  employ- 
ment growth  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
1970s. 

Urban  Institute  researchers  eUso  examined 
the  relationship  of  Hispanic  immigration  to 
black  unemployment  rates  in  247  metropoli- 
tan areas  across  the  coimtry.  They  found  no 
evidence  linking  Increased  unemployment  of 
native-bom  black  workers  to  immigration. 

What  the  researchers  found,  however,  was 
that  the  flow  of  immigrants  into  Los  Ange- 


les occurred  simultaneously  with  a  reduced 
flow  of  low-wage  workers  to  Los  Angeles 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
researchers  do  not  know  whether  this  was 
because  Immigrants  were  taking  the  low- 
wage  jobs,  or  because  Americans  became 
less  interested  in  moving  to  Los  Angeles  for 
some  other  reason. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  immigra- 
tion reduces  the  national  pool  of  job  oppor- 
tunities for  low-wage  workers.  But  because 
there  is  no  evidence  that  recent  Hispanic 
immigration  has  systematically  led  to  black 
unemployment,  and  because  the  metropoli- 
tan area  with  the  most  immigration  showed 
stronger  than  average  employment  growth 
and  falling  unemployment  rates,  the  argu- 
ment that  Immigration  takes  Jobs  away 
from  native-born  workers  begins  to  look 
weak. 

Some  areas  of  the  United  SUtes  are  char- 
acterized today  by  distressingly  high  unem- 
ployment, but  other  places  have  labor  short- 
ages—especially of  less-skilled,  low-wage 
labor.  American  companies  continue  to  relo- 
cate manufacturing  plants  in  countries 
where  labor  costs  are  lower.  Perhaps  It  is 
time  to  stop  seeing  immigration  only  as  a 
problem  and  to  start  asking  how  immigrants 
can  help  to  meet  our  nation's  need  for  work- 
ers. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PRESSLER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
a  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  SMALLER  STATES 
OP  EUROPE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  initiated  a  study  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  European 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
focus  of  this  investigation  was  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  these  small  states.  I 
became  Interested  in  this  Issue  over  a 
year  ago,  when  in  January  1985  I  vis- 
ited two  small  states  in  South  Asia: 
Bhutan  and  Nepal.  At  that  time,  I 
became  concerned  that  these  states 
were  not  receiving  adequate  attention 
in  United  States  diplomatic  relations, 
largely  due  to  their  small  size  and  the 
presence  of  India  as  the  major  region- 
al power. 
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I  was  also  impressed  by  the  1984 
report  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
struggle  of  the  small  state  of  Sikkim 
to  retain  its  cultural  and  political  iden- 
tity in  the  face  of  Indian  power. 

On  the  premise  that  many  small  Eu- 
ropean states  could  be  important 
actors  in  European  and  international 
affairs.  I  decided  to  examine  United 
States  relations  with  the  Principality 
of  Andorra,  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  Re- 
public of  Malta,  the  Principality  of 


Monaco,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
and  the  State  of  the  Vatican  City.  Al- 
though Cyprus  is  larger,  it  was  Includ- 
ed in  the  analysiB. 

I  wrote  to  the  leadership  of  these 
states,  and  asked  them  each  to  re- 
spond to  the  following  questions: 

First.  How  would  you  characterize  or 
evaluate  the  quality  of  your  relations 
with  tl-ie  United  States?  Are  there 
problems  of  which  we  should  be 
aware? 

Second.  Would  you  please  identify 
any  areas  in  which  you  believe  im- 
provements would  be  desirable  in 
these  relations? 

Third.  Concerning  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  do  you  have  specific 
concerns,  problems,  or  desires  for  pos- 
sible changes? 

Fourth.  Would  you  be  able  to  offer 
advice  or  recommendations  on  the  en- 
hancement of  your  relationship  with 
the  United  States? 

To  date,  I  have  received  responses 
from  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Hans- 
Adam,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Liech- 
tenstein, and  from  Mr.  Hans  Brun- 
hart,  the  Head  of  Government  of 
Liechtenstein.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Rainier  has  also  responded,  as 
has  Mr.  Giordano  Bruno  Reffi,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  San  Marino. 
Prime  Minister  Karmenu  Mlfsud  Bon- 
nici  of  Malta  sent  his  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  Washington.  Mr.  Maurice 
Abela.  to  discuss  the  Maltese  response. 
I  also  personally  visited  San  Marino  in 
April  to  attend  the  ceremony  observ- 
ing the  change  of  the  two  Captains 
Regent  and  to  discuss  United  States 
relations  with  the  San  Marino  Govern- 
ment. I  also  visited  Monaco  on  that 
same  trip,  and  personally  discussed 
many  issues  with  Prince  Rainier.  Mr. 
Spyros  Kyprianou,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  also  respond- 
ed in  writing. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
share  the  results  of  these  communica- 
tions. Hans-Adam,  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Liechtenstein,  responded  in  an  ex- 
tremely throughtful  fashion.  He  indi- 
cated that  Liechtenstein's  relations 
with  the  United  States  are  excellent, 
and  that  any  small  problems  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  have  been  'quick- 
ly solved  in  a  very  Informal  way." 
Indeed.  Prince  Hans-Adam  Indicated 
that  "considering  the  excellent  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  we 
have  difficulties  in  identifying  any 
area  where  these  relations  could  be 
further  Improved."  He  did  suggest, 
however,  that  there  is  room  for  pri- 
vate Initiative,  and  mentioned  that 
Liechtenstein  had  arranged  for  the 
largest  art  exhibition  ever  to  leave  his 
nation.  It  was  open  to  the  public  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  from  October  1985  through  the 
end  of  April  1986. 

Prince  Hans-Adam  did  make  one  re- 
quest: an  appeal  for  United  States  sup- 
port should  Liechtenstein  decide  to 


apply  for  membership  In  the  United 
Nations.  The  Prince  believes  that 
Liechtenstein  could  support  U.N.  ini- 
tiatives in  favor  of  human  rights,  de- 
mocracy, and  free  trade. 

Liechtenstein's  head  of  government, 
Hans  Brunhart.  concurred  with  the 
Prince's  response.  He  emphasized  that 
Liechtenstein's  engagement  in  foreign 
policy  is  primarily  concentrated  on 
multilateral  cooperation  in  Europe. 
Liechtenstein  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  CCSCEl  and  its  fol- 
lowup  conferences,  where  the  United 
States  and  Liechtenstein  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  together  on  human 
rights  and  other  important  issues. 

During  my  conversations  with 
Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco.  I  found 
that  he  has  strong  views  regarding  the 
issue  of  small  states  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  Prince 
Rainier  emphasized  that  Monaco  and 
the  United  States  have  longstanding 
ties  of  family,  friendship,  and  com- 
merce dating  back  to  1874.  He  indicat- 
ed that  Monaco's  reputation  as  a  "true 
friend  of  the  United  States  can  never 
be  questioned,"  and  that  it  has  "coop- 
erated intimately"  with  the  United 
States,  "especially  when  crucial  votes 
are  involved  in  an  international  meet- 
ing."  Prince  Ralner  stated,  however, 
that: 

Although  I  have  been  more  than  pleased 
to  fully  cooperate  whenever  a  request  for 
assistance  Is  received  from  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  SUtes,  I  am  presently  most 
concerned  and  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Principality  from  Nice. 

The  Prince  argued  that  the  closing 
of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Nice 
would  be  a  "false  economy"  that 
would  inconvenience  the  500  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  Nice  as  well  as  the 
150,000  Americans  who  visit  the  Cote 
d'Azur  annually.  Prince  Rainier  Indi- 
cated that  as  a  Chief  of  SUte  himself, 
he  understands  the  need  to  conserve 
resources,  but  that  he  hopes  that  the 
United  States  il  not  "sending  a  signal 
of  lessening  of  Interests  in  this  area  of 
the  world." 

I  also  met  with  San  Marino's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  and  Political 
Affairs,  Hon.  Giordano  Bruno  Reffi. 
Mr.  Reffi  wrote  that  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  San  Marino  are 
long  standing  and  very  friendly.  Mr. 
Reffi  also  argued  that  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe  are  in  a  position- 
To  offer  k  solid  moral  and  Idealistic  con- 
tribution In  the  biggest  of  battles  undertak- 
en by  the  United  States  on  the  International 
scene. 

Precisely  because  the  very  existence 
of  small,  neutral  nations  must  be 
based  on  the  ideal  of  peace.  Mr.  Reffi 
believes  that  these  states  must  be  sin- 
cere upholders  of  human  rights  and 
liberty.  As  a  consequence,  he  feels 
that: 
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The  larger  nations  might  do  well  to  call 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  smaller  at  the 
international  level,  in  pursuing  those 
longed-for  aims  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining peace,  and  creating  internal  regimes 
that  fully  respect  the  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Reffi  cites  the  "long,  useful,  and 
fruitful  activity"  of  smaller  neutral 
and  nonaligned  states  in  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  as  indicative  of  the  effective- 
ness of  smaller  European  states  in 
"playing  mediative  and  conciliatory 
roles  between  opposing  factions,  both 
encouraging  and  creating  the  opportu- 
nity for  dialog."  It  is  in  this  context 
that  San  Marino  is  evaluating  the  pos- 
sibility of  joining  the  United  Nations, 
and  hopes  for  United  States  support. 

Mr.  Spyros  Kyprianou,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  stated 
that  United  States-Cypriot  relations 
are  on  a  "very  satisfactory  level,"  with 
"common  values  of  democracy,  respect 
for  human  rights,  a  free  enterprise 
system,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary  *  *  *."  Mr. 
Kyprianou  also  indicated  his  govern- 
ment's deep  appreciation  of  United 
States  aid  to  Cyprus.  However,  he  also 
stated  that  the  Turkish  invasion  took 
place  with  United  States  arms,  and 
that  the  United  States  remains  in  a 
positive  position  to  play  "a  decisive 
role  in  remedying  the  injustice  done  to 
Cyprus  as  a  result  of  the  1974  illegal 
Turkish  invasion  *  •  *" 

Mr.  Karmenu  Mifsud  Bonnici,  Prime 
Minister  of  Malta,  sent  his  personal 
representative,  Mr.  Maurice  Abela,  to 
meet  with  me  in  Washington.  We  had 
a  very  fruitful  discussion  of  Malta's 
role  in  the  Mediterranean,  its  aspira- 
tions for  greater  involvement  in  Euro- 
pean consultative  bodies,  and  its  desire 
to  work  for  peace  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  I  have 
briefly  summarized  the  official  re- 
sponses from  some  of  the  European 
states  that  I  contacted,  I  would  like  to 
report  the  results  of  my  investigation 
of  the  role  of  small  states. 

WHAT  IS  A  SMALL  STATE? 

For  more  than  30  years,  analysts 
have  wondered  how  the  dozens  of 
small  states  that  have  become  inde- 
pendent since  World  War  II  affect  the 
international  system.  Unfortunately, 
the  effects  of  these  states  are  some- 
times easier  to  assess  than  their 
nature.  In  1968,  noted  British  histori- 
an Hedley  Bull  wondered  "whether, 
however  viable  the  small  state  might 
be  in  international  politics,  it  really 
presents  a  viable  subject  of  study." 

It  .appears  that  "the"  small  state  is 
as  meaningless  a  category  as  "the" 
international  system,  which  varies 
with  time,  its  members,  the  type  of 
threat,  and  differing  power  align- 
ments. Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  I  have  focused  on  states  with 
a  population  of  less  than  1  million. 


and  with  an  area  of  less  than  1,000 
square  miles— the  larger  area  of 
Cyprus  and  Luxembourg  are  the  only 
exceptions. 

I  found  that  the  smallest  states  of 
Europe  are  atypical  in  comparison 
with  the  dozens  of  small  states  in 
Africa  or  Central  America,  or  even 
those  in  Europe.  For  example,  the 
smallest  states  of  Europe  can  be  con- 
trasted with  Holland  or  Denmark, 
which  are  definitely  small,  but  which 
have  more  influence  in  determining 
international  economic  and  political 
issues,  and  sometimes  even  military 
issues,  such  as  the  recent  deployment 
of  United  States  intermediate  range 
missiles.  Outside  of  Europe,  high-visi- 
bility, high-leverage  small  states  such 
as  Israel.  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong 
exert  great  military,  economic,  and  or 
diplomatic  effects  far  beyond  their 
size  and  indigenous  capabilities.  The 
smallest  states  of  Europe  do  not  have 
that  sort  of  impact. 

Nevertheless,  life  in  these  smallest 
states  offers  major  compensations  for 
a  lack  of  major  world  political  impact. 
Andorra,  for  example,  has  no  prisons, 
no  taxes,  and  has  never  gone  to  war. 
Liechtenstein  has  no  army,  and  has  no 
tmemployed.  Luxembourg's  over  100 
foreign  banks  have  turned  the  capital, 
a  medieval  fortress,  into  a  global  fi- 
nancial center,  and  there  have  been  no 
strikes  since  1942,  during  the  German 
occupation.  San  Marino  is  the  world's 
smallest  and  oldest  independent  re- 
public: it  had  its  own  constitution  by 
the  10th  century.  Monaco's  Ismd  mass 
is  less  than  2  square  miles,  yet  it  has  a 
global  tourist  reputation  and  is  one  of 
the  safest  places  on  Earth.  The  Vati- 
can City  possesses  only  one  citizen  for 
life,  the  Pope;  no  one  owns  property 
there  except  the  Pope,  and  no  one 
pays  taxes.  In  Malta,  life  expectancy  is 
73  years,  and  the  largest  employer  is 
the  nonpoUuting  firm  of  Wrangler 
Blue  Jeans.  These  attributes  sketch 
out  the  unusual  nature  of  the  smallest 
states  of  Europe. 

The  smallest  states  of  Europe  do  not 
exhibit  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
small  states  studied  in  the  academic 
literature.  For  example,  the  interna- 
tional system  is  now  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  the  pre-World  War  II 
period  that  the  small  states  of  Europe 
are  no  longer  weak  states  at  the  mercy 
of  great  powers.  Before  and  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  small  European 
states  pursued  an  illusory  search  for 
neutrality  guarantees  that  were  wiped 
out  by  German  invasions  and  the 
policy  of  appeasement.  Indeed,  Lux- 
embourg's foreign  policy  from  1867. 
when  the  Treaty  of  London  was  im- 
posed upon  it  to  end  an  alarming  test 
of  strength  between  Napoleon  III  and 
Bismarck,  to  1945  was  so  oriented 
toward  neutrality  that  the  principle 
was  institutionalized  in  its  1868  consti- 
tution. 


HOW  DO  THESE  SMALL  STATES  AFFECT  THE 
IHTERHATIONAL  SYSTEM? 

These  states  no  longer  are  viewed  as 
the  "shoals"  of  the  international 
system  that  might  draw  the  unwary 
great  power  into  a  power  vacuum  bom 
of  their  wealaiess  and  their  inability 
to  settle  their  differences.  As  noted 
above  in  the  statements  by  leaders  of 
these  small  states,  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  excellent,  but 
hardly  intertwined.  The  main  foreign 
policy  focus  of  these  smallest  Europe- 
an states  is  their  immediate  region, 
and  not  international  affairs  in  gener- 
al. Indeed,  these  small  European 
states  are  almost  all  pacific,  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbors,  and  some 
are  only  now  beginning  to  consider 
joining  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
they  cannot  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  international  system.  The 
vast  changes  of  the  past  50  years  in 
war,  technology,  communications,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  population,  mass 
education,  and  international  organiza- 
tion have  inevitably  altered  the  means 
of  political  conflict  and  cooperation. 
The  great  political  philosopher  Ray- 
mond Aron  has  said  that  in  contrast  to 
1919,  the  entire  world  now  takes  part 
in  international  politics,  although  the 
two  superpowers  have  risen  like  Popo- 
catepetl and  Ixtaccihuatl  above  their 
surroundings.  In  this  vastly  altered 
setting,  the  smallest  states  of  Europe 
have  a  worthwhile  role  to  play. 

The  smallest  states  of  Europe  offer 
three  types  of  international  contribu- 
tions that  could  set  the  tone  for  small 
states  elsewhere  in  the  world:  Active 
involvement  in  international  consulta- 
tive bodies  and  human  rights  issues, 
and  participation  in  cooperative  de- 
fense arrangements.  Despite  its  size,  at 
least  one  state  has  enormous  clout. 
The  Vatican's  unique  status  as  leader 
to  nearly  a  billion  of  the  world's  faith- 
ful offers  it  unusual  opportunities  for 
mediation  and  reconciliation,  involve- 
ment with  which  even  the  most  abu- 
sive totalitarian  states  must  reckon. 

The  other  states  are  also  actively  in- 
vovled,  although  on  a  smaller  scale. 
For  example,  San  Marino  takes  an 
active  interest  in  CSCE  and  a  variety 
of  human  rights  issues,  and  the  Princi- 
pality of  Monaco  belongs  to  12  inter- 
national bodies,  including  Intelsat,  the 
International  Hydrographic  Union, 
and  UNESCO.  Luxembourg,  the 
second  largest  of  these  small  states, 
abrogated  the  wavering  and  uncertain- 
ty of  its  80-year  old  neutral  status  and 
approved  the  United  Nations  Charter 
without  reservations.  Similarly,  it 
played  an  important  role  in  developing 
a  system  of  security  based  on  mutual 
assistance,  first  through  accession  to 
the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948  and  then 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  [NATO] 
the  following  year. 


The  rapid  growth  of  international 
organizations  has  given  even  the 
smallest  states  both  life  and  a  voice  on 
International  affairs.  Indeed,  the  new 
small  states  are  close  to  a  majority  in 
the  United  Nations  and  each  enjoys 
the  rule  of  one  nation-one  vote  (al- 
though there  is  weighted  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  and  some  specialized 
agencies).  Small  states  make  up  an  im- 
portant part  of  other  key  bodies,  such 
as  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  that  urges  the  smaller 
states  to  sign  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.  Half  of  the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the 
largest  economic  bloc  in  the  world,  are 
clearly  small,  as  are  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tree  Trade  Association  members. 

SUMMARY  CONCLUSIONS 

If  the  contributions  of  small  states 
in  general  were  as  constructive  as 
those  of  the  smallest  states  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  have  been,  then 
their  net  contribution  to  international 
politics  would  be  substantial.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  small  states  often  tend 
not  to  emulate  their  sister  states  in 
Europe,  with  their  emphasis  on  pacific 
settlement,  mutual  security  enhance- 
ment and  defense,  human  rights,  con- 
sultation, mediation,  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  only  through  the  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  these  qualities  that  the  small 
states  of  Europe  can  safeguard  their 
future.  For  if  the  past  Is  any  lesson, 
periods  of  Impending  war  and  war 
itself  wreak  havoc  with  small  states. 
For  ruthless  larger  powers,  vulnerable 
small  states  standing  alone  have 
always  seemed  easier  to  defeat  than 
woo.  In  this  century,  small  states  in 
Europe  have  been  illegally  seized  by 
the  Soviets,  such  as  the  three  inde- 
pendent Balkan  states;  others  like 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  saw  6  percent 
and  11  percent,  respectively,  of  their 
populations  killed  In  World  War  I 
alone.  Others  lost  important  territory 
and  exchanged  masters,  but  not  the 
status  of  satellite,  such  as  the  Eastern 
European  states. 

The  strength  of  an  approach  orient- 
ed toward  pacific  settlement,  mutual 
security,  and  human  rights  has  been 
an  effective  one  for  the  smallest  states 
of  Europe.  While  there  have  been  over 
200  outbreaks  of  violence  in  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  largely 
a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  small 
states,  and  while  there  have  been  two 
major  military  invasions,  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law,  and  great  suffer- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  there  has 
been  no  armed  conflict  on  the  Western 
European  continent  since  World  War 
II.  Of  course,  the  continuing  division 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  remains  unre- 
solved while  Turkish  troops  garrison 
the  northern  section  of  the  republic. 
With  the  serious  exception  of  Cyprus, 
it  is  in  this  relatively  calm  and  pros- 
perous environment  that  I  hope  our 
friends,  the  smallest  states  of  Europe, 
will  continue  to  thrive. 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
OORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  the  second  of  this  series  of 
speeches  on  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative, I  began  to  explore  that  pro- 
gram's implications  for  arms  control 
and  vice  versa.  Today,  I  will  continue 
upon  that  theme. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  arms 
control  is  to  diminish  the  risk  of  war 
by  limiting— through  negotiations- 
two  dangerous  phenomena:  "arms  race 
instability"  and  "crisis  instability." 

Arms  race  Instability  exists  when 
competition  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  weapons  intensifies  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  becomes  a 
major  source  of  political  tension. 

Such  Instability  exists  when  the 
arms  race  gains  momentum  from  a 
cycle  of  response  and  counterresponse. 
action  and  reaction.  Arms  race  stabili- 
ty, by  contrast,  exists  when  the  com- 
petition is  slowed  and  provocative 
surges  of  development  or  deployment 
on  either  side  are  avoided. 

Crisis  instability  is  a  tendency  for 
imbalances  in  the  military  forces  of 
either  side,  whether  real  or  perceived, 
to  become  driving  factors  in  the  be- 
havior of  governments  in  the  midst  of 
political  or  military  confrontation. 

It  exists  when  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  arsenals  of  the  two  super- 
powers confers  a  kind  of  first-strike 
advantage  or  a  premium  to  the  nation 
striking  first  to  either  of  the  super- 
powers. Crisis  stability,  by  contrast, 
exists  when  neither  superpower  can 
gain  even  a  hypothetical  advantage 
from  launching  a  first  strike. 

Although  the  language  describing 
these  two  phenomena  is  technical  and 
even  academic,  what  It  describes  Is 
human  enough.  In  the  nuclear  age. 
arms  control  assumes  that  the  great- 
est risk  of  war  is  by  miscalculation, 
rather  than  design.  Arms  control  fur- 
ther assumes  that  the  major  source  of 
catastrophic  miscalculation  would 
have  to  be  fear:  fear  powerful  enough 
to  drive  governments  Into  nuclear  war. 
Our  Government  fears  circum- 
stances In  which  some  unintended  vul- 
nerability can  be  politically  exploited 
by  the  Soviets,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
vital  Interests.  Beyond  that  by  orders 
of  magnitude,  it  Is  the  fear  that  na- 
tional survival  itself  might  be  upset 
should  some  critical  form  of  vulner- 
ability go  undetected  or  unattended. 
One  of  these  fears  is  political,  and 

the  other  is  mortal,  but  they  overlap 

in  at  least  one  major  area.  And  that  is 

our  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 

acquire  a  first-strike  capability.  That 


is  to  say,  an  ability— be  it  only  theoret- 
ical—to attack  U8  so  effectively  m  to 
physically  block  or  psychologically  in- 
hibit our  ability  to  retaliate. 

It  is  precisely  In  this  area— the  fear 
of  a  first-strike  capability— that  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  works  most 
effectively  against  the  objectives  of 
arms  control.  Even  if  a  perfect  defense 
were  possible,  or  a  near-perfect  de- 
fense, the  construction  of  such  a 
system  is  not  an  overnight  affair,  but  a 
process  that  could  take  decades,  par- 
ticularly, if  we  put  it  up  as  a  series  of 
installments  as  is  currently  advocated. 
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During  this  time,  each  side  must  in* 
evitably  see  the  effectiveness  of  its 
own  nuclear  forces  diminishing,  while 
the  effectiveness  of  the  other  side's 
forces  is  growing.  Human  nature  dic- 
tates that  result.  When  military  plan- 
ners consider  how  they  might  fare 
under  attack,  they  inevitably  will 
assume  the  worst  performance  for 
their  defenses  and  the  best  for  the  op- 
ponents' offenses;  and,  if  they  contem- 
plate launching  an  attack,  then  they 
will  assume  the  best  for  the  other 
side's  defenses,  and  the  worst  for  their 
own  offensive  forces. 

The  result  Is  that  even  the  mere 
prospect  of  defenses  can  feed  a  cycle 
of  response  and  counterresponse  con- 
tributing to  both  arms  race  and  crisis 
instability.  Moreover,  if  this  is  true  for 
the  President's  long-term  version  of 
SDI,  then  it  Is  bound  to  be  much  more 
vivid  in  the  case  of  what  I  have  been 
calling  SDI  II:  The  emerging  program 
for  a  space-based  defense  of  our  ballis- 
tic missiles  as  a  crash  project  for  the 
1990's. 

How  can  there  be  any  other  expect- 
ed and  natural  consequence  than  a 
double  arms  race,  pitting  offense 
against  defense,  as  each  side  tries  to 
preemptively  compensate  Itself  for  the 
other's  programs.  Our  Secretary  of 
Defense  makes  It  very  clear  that  our 
response  to  Soviet  defenses  of  this  sort 
would  be  to  expand  our  offensive 
forces  on  a  crash  basis.  Why  should  it 
not  be  the  same  from  Moscow's  per-, 
spectlve? 

After  all,  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
concerned,  capabilities  matter  far 
more  than  intentions.  And  I  would 
amend  that  by  saying  that  it  Is  not 
only  observed  capabilities,  but  the  fear 
of  first-strike  capabilities  that  matters 
most  of  all.  Arms  control  exists  to  deal 
with  that  kind  of  fear.  It  must  now. 
unfortunately,  contend  with  the  po- 
tential of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive to  make  the  fear  of  a  first  strike 
worse  than  ever. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  return  to  the 
arms  control  implications  of  SDI  in 
another  speech.  Tomorrow,  however.  I 
plan  to  address  its  implications  for  our 
national  security. 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  shall  read  Senator  Hawkins' 
special  order  entitled  "Mexico:  A 
Sorry  Tale  of  Drugs.  Graft,  and  Cor- 
ruption." 

Mexico:  A  Sorry  Tale  of  Drugs.  Gratt, 
AND  Corruption 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
Senator  Helms,  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  U.S. 
relations  with  Mexico.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  time  to  inquire 
about  what  is  going  on  there.  As  he  so  aptly 
described  the  stiuation:  "We  see  a  condition 
of  flight  from  Mexico.  We  see  a  flight  of 
capital.  We  see  a  flight  of  workers.  We  see  a 
flight  of  drugs."  And  Senator  Helms  ob- 
served: "These  events  are  affecting  the 
United  States  deeply.  We  cannot  sit  back 
passively." 

Billions  of  dollars  have  fled  Mexico  in  the 
last  3  years.  Mexican  citizens  are  making  in- 
credible investments  in  U.S.  real  estate  and 
other  ventures.  They  are  buying  big  houses 
and  expensive  automobiles,  and  making 
large  bank  deposits  in  this  country  and 
Switzerland.  The  Mexican  economy  is  in  dis- 
array. Unemployment  is  rising,  exports  are 
falling,  and  revenues  from  oU  are  tumbling, 
reflecting  the  decline  in  prices  on  the  world 
market.  With  the  drop  in  oil  prices,  Mexico 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  interest  payments 
on  its  foreign  debt. 

I  completely  agree  with  Senator  Helms 
that  "Mexico's  socialized  economy  is  ex- 
ploiting the  Mexican  people"  and  that  a 
way  has  to  be  found  out  of  this  chaos  and  if 
we  can,  we  should  help  our  neighbor.  But 
the  neighbor  has  certain  responsibilities 
also  and  those  responsibilities  include  the 
obligation  to  help  itself  and  to  help  us. 

The  aspect  of  the  Mexican  problem  that 
concerns  me  most  is  the  flight  of  drugs.  Nar- 
cotics trafficking  spells  degradation  and 
misery  in  the  consuming  country.  Its  off- 
spring In  the  producing  country  is  corrup- 
tion and  breakdown  of  the  social  order.  Sen- 
ator Helms  cited  as  an  example  of  the  vio- 
lence that  drug  trafficking  can  lead  to  the 
peasant  massacre  last  month  in  Oaxaca  in 
southern- Mexico.  Some  500  drug  traffickers 
massacred  80  peasants  who  were  trying  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  four  compatriots  who 
had  been  killed  the  day  before  for  speaking 
out  against  drugs.  Mindless,  senseless  vio- 
lence engendered  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
authorities  would  do  nothing  about  it.  They, 
too,  are  afraid  unless  of  course  they  have 
been  bought  off.  The  month  before,  in 
March,  drug  traffickers  killed  17  policemen 
in  the  same  area. 


Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  testified 
that  "the  problem  of  drug-related  corrup- 
tion is  a  common  occurrence  in  every  drug 
producing,  transiting  or  consuming  nation 
.  .  .  Like  a  cancer,  the  corruption  Induced 
by  those  in  the  drug  traffic  must  be  re- 
moved." Abrams  warned  that  the  hour  is  al- 
ready late  and  the  traffickers'  influence  in 
the  Mexican  Government  may  become  so 
strong  "it  is  hard  or  impossible  to  root  it 
out." 

Another  witness  at  the  hearings,  David 
Westrate,  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  said 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
Mexican  program  to  spray  herbicides  on 
marijuana  and  opium  poppy  fields  in  recent 
weeks.  But  he  emphasized  that  corruption 
makes  it  unlikely  that  "progress  can  be 
made  in  the  short  term"  in  investigations 
and  prosecutions  of  Mexican  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Heavy  guns  were  also  fired  at  corruption 
in  the  Mexican  Goverrunent  and  bureaucra- 
cy by  U.S.  Customs  Commissioner  William 
von  Raab.  Von  Raab  blasted  what  he 
termed  "a  massive  and  ingrained  corruption 
in  the  Mexican  law  enforcement  establish- 
ment ...  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 
ladder."  Von  Raab  also  sounded  a  warning: 
"Until  it  is  corrected,  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem." 

How  high  corruption  reaches  is  anybody's 
guess.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  Miguel 
Felix  Gallardo,  a  notorious  trafficker 
wanted  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
DEA  agent  Enrique  Camarena  last  year,  was 
a  house  guest  at  the  ranch  of  the  Governor 
of  Sinoloa.  There  has  been  speculation  that 
Gallardo  has  also  been  a  guest  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Sonoro  state.  Customs  Commissioner 
von  Raab  declined  to  confirm  that,  but  he 
said  that  the  Governor  owns  four  ranches 
that  are  believed  to  grow  marijuana  and 
opium  and  these  ranches  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Judicial  Police.  Asked 
about  whether  relatives  of  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Miguel  de  la  Madrid  are  involved  in 
drug  trafficking,  von  Raab  responded  that 
he  could  not  comment  on  that  "at  a  public 
hearing." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  sorry  state  of 
things  in  Mexicc^It  is  sad,  very  sad  indeed. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 


NEW  GI  BILL 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  today  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the  pre- 
mature termination  of  the  new  GI  bill. 
A  proposal  to  end  this  educational  pro- 
gram was  contained  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  new  GI  bill  was  enacted  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1984,  after  long  and  arduous 
negotiations  between  House  and 
Senate  passed  versions.  The  program 
is  a  3-year  pilot  which  began  on  July  1. 
1985.  My  distinguished  colleague  and 


friend.  SoNirr  Montgomert,  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, was  instrumental  in  the  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  He  recognized  the 
importance  that  educational  benefits 
would  have  on  the  recruitment  of  high 
quality  youth  into  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  more  importantly,  into  critical 
skills,  such  as,  combat  arms.  From  his 
tenure  and  experience  on  both  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  precipitous  decline 
in  the  number  of  service  age  youth 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  decade 
and  of  the  need  to  establish  a  program 
that  would  not  only  attract  college 
bound  youth  to  military  service,  but  to 
ensure  that  they  would  complete  their 
obligation  of  duty  honorably.  Pay  and 
upfront  bonuses  alone  would  not  ac- 
complish these  purposes.  A  properly 
designed  educational  program  on  the 
other  hand  could  do  so. 

The  new  GI  bill  was  enacted  as  a  3- 
year  pilot  program  to  see  if  this  new 
approach  would  be  a  model  worthy  of 
adoption  as  a  permanent  program. 
Herein  lies  the  key  to  my  opposition  to 
the  termination  of  this  program  at 
this  time.  It  is  important  that  this  test 
program  be  allowed  to  run  its  course. 
How  else  can  we  accurately  determine 
if  an  educational  program  such  as  the 
new  GI  bill  should  continue? 

There  are  those  who  opposed  its  cre- 
ation from  the  start,  and  now  wish  to 
end  the  test  in  its  very  first  year  of  im- 
plementation. The  fact  is.  the  confer- 
ees did  work  out  a  test  program,  albeit 
with  much  difficulty  and  I  believe  that 
a  premature  end  to  this  test  would  vio- 
late the  principles  on  which  this 
agreement  was  hammered  out. 

The  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  [VEAP]  was  the  prede- 
cessor to  the  new  GI  bill.  Unfortunate- 
ly, VEAP  encountered  many  problems 
and  was  generally  considered  to  be  a 
failure.  The  Army  did  not  meet  its  re- 
cruiting objectives  between  1977  and 
1979  during  the  time  VEAP  was  avail- 
able. Many  people  believed  that  a 
more  comprehensive  education  pro- 
gram would  help  with  recruitment 
problems.  A  1983  Army  Research  In- 
stitute Study  foimd  that  32  percent  of 
category  I  and  category  II  (highest 
level)  recruits  placed  money  for  col- 
lege as  the  most  important  reason  for 
enlisting. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  replace- 
ment benefit  was  needed.  Throughout 
our  military  history,  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  an  essential  part  of 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  Since 
1944,  the  Nation  has  provided  its  vet- 
erans with  the  means  to  obtain  an 
education  upon  separation  from  active 
duty.  In  1944,  the  original  GI  bill  pro- 
vided education  benefits  to  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  similar  bene- 
fits followed  for  veterans  of  the  cold 
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war  period  following  Korea  and  the 
Vietnam  era. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  reported  in  March  of  this  year 
that: 

First.  Army  statistics  show  a  marked 
recruiting  improvement  as  a  result  of 
this  new  program;  second,  the  Military 
Service  Program  managers  believe 
that  a  return  to  VEAP  would  have  a 
negative  impact  on  their  ability  to  at- 
tract quality  recruits;  and  third,  par- 
ticipation in  the  new  GI  bill  is  already 
considerably  higher  than  the  VEAP 
Program  it  replaced. 

Because  the  new  GI  bill  was 
launched  after  much  painful  negotia- 
tion, it  must  be  given  a  chance  to  run 
its  3-year  course.  I  will  oppose  its  early 
demise.  I  will  also  oppose  changing  the 
ground  rules  of  the  basic  pilot  pro- 
gram in  midstream. 

Once  the  test  has  been  run  and  the 
results  are  in.  it  will  then  be  appropri- 
ate to  evaluate  the  GI  bill's  successes 
and  failures  and  propose  any  modifica- 
tions or  enhancements  if  indicated  by 
the  report  on  the  results  of  the  pilot 
program. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  this  pro- 
gram well  and  living  by  the  rules  we 
ourselves  established— to  allow  the  full 
time  to  elapse  before  any  changes  are 
made  to  a  program  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education  for  all 
our  Nation's  peacetime  veterans. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. Senator  Quayle,  concerning  de- 
fense spending. 

In  this  article.  Senator  Quatle  puts 
the  defense  spending  controversy  in 
the  right  context.  He  points  out  that, 
contrary  to  a  great  deal  of  propagan- 
da, the  President's  defense  spending 
requests  have  been  drastically  cut  in 
recent  years,  to  the  extent  that  last 
year's  spending  was  a  reduction  in  real 
terms  over  the  previous  year— the  first 
time  that  has  happened  in  15  years. 
He  also  dispels  the  notion  that  defense 
spending  is  responsible  for  our  massive 
Federal  deficits,  pointing  out  that 
nondefense  spending  growth  outpaced 
defense  spending  increases  by  more 
than  7  to  1  over  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  coming  up  with  a  fis- 
cally sound  budget  that  meets  our  real 
national  security  needs  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  this  Con- 
gress. Senator  Quayle's  article  is  es- 
sential reading  for  any  Senator  who 
wants  to  approach  this  challenge  ra- 
tionally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Hackiro  Aw  at  at  Dipbisi 
(By  Dan  Quayle) 

After  weeks  of  painstaking  give  and  take, 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  3  voted  70-25  to  ap- 
prove a  budget  for  the  1987  fiscal  year  that 
meets  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
target  in  a  responsible  manner— by  further 
reducing  domestic  spending,  by  curbing  the 
amount  of  new  revenues,  and  by  sustaining 
t^e  investment  we  must  make  to  safeguard 
our  national  security. 

A  majority  of  Senate  Republicans  and 
Democrats  voted  for  the  compromise  budget 
package,  which  calls  for  the  bare  minimum 
we  should  allocate  for  defense  spending 
1301  billion. 

At  long,  last,  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  preparing  its  version  of  the  1987 
budget.  Given  that  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  now  reported  a  plan  that  cuts 
new  military  spending  authority  from  this 
year's  level  of  $287  billion  to  $285  biUion- 
and  that  House  Republicans  are  proposing 
$292  billion  for  defense  in  1987-1  think  It's 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  defense 
spending. 

As  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  recognize 
the  political  advantages  of  railing  against 
the  Pentagon.  With  the  electorate  still  reel- 
ing from  spare-parts  "horror  stories," 
anyone  calling  for  defense  cuts  is  on  politi- 
cally safe  ground. 

But  before  members  of  the  Congress  begin 
the  stampede  to  see  who  can  cut  defense  the 
most,  they  should  consider  carefully  the 
consequences  of  hacking  away  at  defense 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Last  year  the  Congress  cut  $36  billion 
from  the  president's  defense  request.  For 
the  first  time  in  15  years,  that  produced  a 
defense  budget  with  negative  real  growth  (6 
percent  less  than  the  preceding  year's 
budget).  While  the  budget  the  Senate  has 
approved  for  1987  provides  $19  billion  less 
than  the  president  requested  for  defense  ,  It 
at  least  allows  for  enough  growth  In  defense 
spending  to  cover  inflation  costs:  But  the 
defense  levels  being  discussed  by  both 
House  Democrats  and  Republicans  would.  If 
adopted,  yield  two  consecutive  years  of  neg- 
ative defense  growth  Just  eight  months 
after  Congress  committed  itself  to  maintain- 
ing 3  percent  real  growth  for  defense  In 
both  1987  and  1988.  Some  commitment! 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  encour- 
aged the  popular  but  spurious  notion  that 
growth  In  the  defense  budget  created  the 
deficit  and  must  therefore  be  slashed.  That 
idea  Is  directly  contradicted  by  the  facts. 
During  the  last  two  decades  (during  which 
most  of  our  national  debt  was  amassed),  for 
every  dollar  of  growth  realized  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  non-defense  programs  grew 
seven  dollars.  That's  right:  non-defense 
growth  (Including  all  domestic  and  entitle- 
ment programs)  outpaced  defense  spending 
Increases  by  more  than  7-to-l  over  the  past 
20  years.  Defense  spending  did  not  create 
the  deficit. 

It  will  surprise  some  members  of  Congress 
to  learn  that  the  defense  budgets  proposed 
by  the  president  will  actually  decline  as  a 
share  of  gross  national  product  over  the 
next  four  years.  From  a  high  of  6.4  percent 
of  GNP  In  1985,  the  defense  share  declines 
steadily  until  It  levels  off  at  6.1  percent  in 
the  years  1988-90.  Since  1940,  only  during 
the  1970s  have  we  maintained  a  lower  aver- 
age share  of  GNP  for  defense  (6  percent) 
than  would  be  maintained  under  the 
Reagan  defense  budgets  (6.2  percent).  And 
all  of  us  remember  the  calamities  brought 
about  by  that  "decade  of  neglect"  as  we  sys- 
tematically  underfunded   our   defense   re- 


quirements. We  are  paying  today  for  our 
shortalghtedness  of  the  1970i. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  spend  6,2  percent  of  GNP  for  defense, 
but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to.  A  second 
year  of  severe  defense  reductions  will  have 
serious  long-term  consequences.  They  in- 
clude: 

Slowing  our  conventional  and  strategic 
force  modernization. 

Dramatic  cuts  will  lead  to  program 
stretch-outs  delaying  the  delivery  of  new 
equipment  to  the  Inventory.  Our  forces,  al- 
ready at  a  numerical  disadvantage,  will 
gradually  lose  their  qualitative  edge  as 
Soviet  technological  advances  continue. 
Critically  Important  but  expensive  programs 
such  as  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter,  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Aircraft,  MV-22  Osprey 
(JVX),  LHX  light  helicopter,  and  C-17  air- 
lift programs— all  designed  to  maintain  our 
technological  advantage— will  likely  be  ter- 
minated under  further  defense  cuts.  Our  In- 
ability to  maintain  adequate  conventional 
forces  will  compel  a  greater  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  capabilities  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  our  national  military  com- 
munications, warning,  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems win  be  diminished,  shifting  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Prospects  for  meaningful  arms  control 
agreements  will  be  reduced. 

Many  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  de- 
fense reductions  are  also  the  most  vocal  In 
support  of  arms  control  agreements.  Yet  by 
slashing  the  defense  budget,  we  hand  the 
Soviets  results  they  could  not  hope  to 
achieve  at  the  negotiating  table.  Such  uni- 
lateral reductions  only  encourage  Soviet  In- 
transigence and  delays:  why  negotiate  at  all 
when  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  willing  to  hand 
over  one  concession  after  another  for  noth- 
ing In  return? 

Defense  cuts  will  Jeopardize  procurement 
stability  and  drive  up  costs. 

Efficient  production  rates  and  vigorous 
competition  cannot  be  maintained  In  a  de- 
clining budget.  Defense  cuu  will  force  a 
return  to  sole-source  procurements  and 
stretched-out,  uneconomical  production 
rates  for  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  missiles,  and 
other  weapons  systems. 

One  of  the  Packard  Conunlsslon's  key  rec- 
ommendations Is  simply  this:  If  you  want  to 
cut  the  cost  of  defense,  stabilize  the  budget- 
ing process. 

Defense  cuts  will  Jeopardize  readiness  and 
sustalnablllty. 

Invariably,  when  major  defense  reduc- 
tions are  made,  a  significant  share  Is  taken 
from  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  ac- 
counts and  other  areas  that  directly  affect 
readiness  and  sustalnablllty.  The  rapid 
spendout  rates  of  these  accounts  produce  at- 
tractive outlay  "savings "  unlike  the  slower 
spending  procurement  accounts.  These  re- 
ductions in  flying  hours,  training  days, 
steaming  hours,  spare  parts,  and  munitions 
may  contribute  to  solving  short-term  budg- 
etary problems,  but  in  the  long  run  will  coat 
us  dearly. 

Must  we  repeat  the  cycle  that  led  to  the 
defense  crises  of  the  late  1970s  when  we  had 
ships  that  couldn't  sail,  aircraft  that 
couldn't  fly,  and  a  "hollow"  Army  filed  with 
Category  IV  recruits  (those  having  the 
lowest  aptitude  for  military  service)? 

Will  we  have  to  wait  until  another  Desert 
One  disaster  awakes  us  and  the  headlines 
shout  "U.S.  Military  Unprepared"  before  we 
realize  we  have  skimped  Just  a  little  too 
much  in  our  attempt  to  buy  defense  "on  the 
cheap"? 
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Investment  in  national  security  is  the  In- 
surance we  pay  for  our  freedoms.  Freedom 
is  America's  most  cherished  commodity,  and 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 


TAXPAYER  INDEPENDENCE  DAY! 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day. May  20.  marks  "Taxpayer  Inde- 
pendence Day."  As  you  know,  the  Tax 
Foundation  annually  calculates  the 
day  of  the  calendar  year  when  taxpay- 
ers are  finally  earning  money  for 
themselves  and  not  for  local.  State,  or 
Federal  Government,  and  this  year  it 
is  May  1.  I  commend  the  foundation 
for  reminding  us  of  the  burden  of 
Government  taxes,  but  I  feel  that  we 
should  also  recognize  the  additional 
burden  of  the  spending  incurred 
beyond  the  revenues  received  by  the 
various  government  treasuries. 

I  have  expanded  on  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion computation  because  the  real 
burden  of  Government  spending  is 
better  measured  by  adding  Govern- 
ment borrowing  to  total  taxes  collect- 
ed. The  Tax  Foundation  uses  total  tax 
receipts  in  its  calculation,  but  excludes 
borrowing  by  the  Government.  This 
Government  borrowing  is  not  an  insig- 
nificant amount,  particularly  when 
one  considers  that  the  taxpayer  will 
have  to  work  an  extra  19  days  to  pay 
for  Government  spending  financed  by 
borrowed  money.  Current  borrowing  is 
the  equivalent  of  future  tax  liabilities 
to  pay  interest  in  future  years  just  to 
cover  this  year's  expenses,  so  in  an 
economic  sense  it  is  the  same  as  the 
explicit  tax  burden. 

Government  borrowing  is  analogous 
to  an  individual's  borrowing  via  Mas- 
terCard, with  the  exception  that  the 
Government's  balance  due  is  astro- 
nomical in  comparison.  The  net  inter- 
est payment  on  this  national  Master- 
Card bill  is  currently  estimated  at  $148 
billion.  While  the  interest  payment  is 
staggering,  the  national  debt  of  nearly 
$2  trillion— the  sum  of  years  of  bor- 
rowing—is without  question  a  debt 
which  will  not  be  paid  back  in  our  life- 
time, nor  our  children's  or  grandchil- 
dren's lifetime. 

What  is  the  impact  on  individuals, 
commerce,  and  the  overall  health  of 
the  economy  from  all  this  taxing,  bor- 
rowing, and  spending  by  "Big  Broth- 
er"? Taxes  and  borrowing  of  the  mag- 
nitude found  in  the  recent  Senate- 
passed  fiscal  year  1987  budget  will 
smother  business  expansion  as  the 
Government  exhausts  capital  needed 
by  the  private  sector  to  translate  crea- 
tivity and  initiative  into  invention  and 
employment.  Taxing  and  borrowing 
will  suppress  the  free  market  drive  to 
improve  productivity.  Spending  will  be 
the  demise  of  this  great  democracy  if 
we  in  Congress  fail  to  stem  the  heavy 
flow  of  the  spending  spigot. 

"Taxpayer  Independence  Day"  is  a 
reminder  that  Government  spending, 
and  the  uncontrolled  growth  in  this 
spending,  will  cause  the  average  tax- 


payer to  work  140  days  this  year  to 
pay  the  sum  of  all  taxes  he  or  she 
owes  to  Government.  How  many  days 
will  the  taxpayer  have  to  work  next 
year  to  meet  his  or  her  tax  obligation? 
Taxing  and  borrowing  are  vices  which 
perpetuate  the  growth  of  uncontrolla- 
ble spending,  yet  many  Members  of 
Congress  view  taxing  and  borrowing  as 
the  panacea  for  difficult  budgetary 
problems. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  TELLER  ON 
SDI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  of  last  week  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee heard  testimony  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  from  Dr. 
Edward  Teller.  Dr.  Teller's  testimony 
was  sought  by  our  subcommittee  be- 
cause of  his  great  expertise  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  weapons  development  and 
management  of  large-scale  research 
and  development  programs.  As  we  all 
know.  Dr.  Teller  participated  in  the 
Manhattan  project,  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  in  the 
founding  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Teller's  remarks  were  very  useful 
to  us— and  I  might  add— made  extem- 
poraneously. Dr.  Teller  emphasized 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  attract  high 
quality  young  scientists  and  engineers 
to  work  on  the  SDI  Program  if  fund- 
ing levels  are  constrained.  Dr.  Teller 
also  noted  that  many  of  the  basic 
technology  for  strategic  defense  appli- 
cations comes  from  the  open  Soviet  lit- 
erature. He  also  made  strong  endorse- 
ments of  the  SDI  Program  and  the 
work  being  done  by  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al Abrahamson. 

Dr.  Teller's  written  statement  is  also 
of  great  interest  to  us.  It  summarizes 
the  background  of  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  start  SDI,  the  purpose  of 
SDI,  Soviet  strategic  defense  develop- 
ments, fimding  requirements,  and  the 
prospects  for  realistic  and  effective 
means  of  strategic  defense. 

I  recommend  reading  this  most  im- 
portant statement  from  Dr.  Teller  on 
the  SDI  Program,  and  request  that  it 
be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
sxtmmary 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  fission, 
forty-seven  years  ago,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  development  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction based  on  nuclear  energy  had 
become  inevitable.  From  that  time  on  it 
became  increasingly  clear  to  me  that  in  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  age  scientists  had 
to  play  their  role  in  making  it  clear  to  free 
people  what  their  dangers  are  and  in  what 
way  these  dangers  may  be  avoided  or  dimin- 
ished. My  dedication  to  this  effort  took  final 
shape  when  I  heard  President  Roosevelt's 
response  to  Hitler's  invasion  of  the  lowlands 
in  1940.  He  challenged  scientists  to  work  on 


the  weapons  without  which  freedom  would 
perish.  At  that  time  Roosevelt  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  possibility  of  atomic  explo- 
sions. 

Forty-three  years  later  President  Reagan 
made  a  similar  appeal  which  was  based,  ac- 
cording to  my  knowledge,  on  years  of  care- 
ful consideration.  He  challenged  scientists 
to  find  methods  of  defense  against  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Following  Roosevelt's  appeal  the  atomic 
bomb  was  developed  in  little  more  than  five 
years  by  the  joint  effort  in  the  United 
States  by  scientists  from  several  countries. 
The  war  effort,  both  in  radar  and  in  nuclear 
wea[>ons,  was  so  intense  that  publications 
on  pure  science  dwindled  to  a  small  fraction 
of  what  they  are  in  peacetime.  While  we 
were  working  so  did  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  which 
of  the  two  made  more  progress,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  tested  a  nuclear  explosive  in 
the  late  summer  of  1949,  much  earlier  than 
had  been  generally  expected.  Our  own  war- 
time record  led  to  the  result  that  the  first 
atomic  bomb  did  not  become  available  to  a 
dictatorship,  but  a  democracy.  In  this  way 
the  war  was  ended  and  American  power  was 
used  to  help  recovery  both  among  our  com- 
petitors and  among  or  former  enemies.  Had 
the  bomb  first  been  developed  by  a  dictator, 
his  absolute  power  would  have  been  ex- 
tended over  the  world. 

After  the  successful  Soviet  test  of  a  nucle- 
ar explosion  some  of  us  argued  that  our 
work  during  the  war  had  been  incomplete 
and  that  with  a  moderate  amount  of  addi- 
tional work  a  thermonuclear  weapon  could 
and  should  be  developed.  Many  scientists 
argued  at  that  time  that  if  we  did  not  devel- 
op the  hydrogen  bomb  neither  would 
anyone  else.  It  is  now  clear  from  the  publi- 
cations of  Sakharov  ■  that  he,  the  inventor 
of  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb,  had  been 
drafted  to  work  on  that  super  weapon  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  thermonuclear 
debate  started  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  fortu- 
nately we  finished  work  on  that  subject  a 
short  time  before  the  corresponding  Soviet 
success. 

Today  we  are  engaged  for  a  third  time  in  a 
similar  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  there  are  two  differences.  One  is  that  in 
the  two  earlier  competitions  weapons  of  ag- 
gression were  developed.  On  this  occasion 
we  are  looking  on  President  Reagan's  initia- 
tive for  methods  of  defense  against  aggres- 
sive Instruments  of  mass  destruction.  The 
second  difference  is  that,  while  on  two  earli- 
er occasions  we  started  from  a  technological 
advantage,  in  the  field  of  defensive  weapons 
the  Soviets  have  worked  diligently  for  two 
decsMles  while  our  own  efforts  have  been 
meager  and  hesitant.  Indeed,  in  contrast  to 
our  wartime  effort,  few  academic  scientists 
participate  in  our  work. 

The  Strategic  E)efense  Initiative  should  be 
properly  called  Strategic  Defense  Response. 
According  to  President  Reagan's  instruc- 
tions we  start  with  a  vigorous  research 
effort  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  any  treaty.  A  number  of 
dedicated  scientists  are  participating  in  this 
effort  and  we  are  seeking  the  collaboration 
of  our  allies.  Agreements  are  taking  shape 
with  England  and  Germany.  Further  col- 
laboration looks  hopeful  with  Israel,  Japan, 
and  Italy.  Eventually,  President  Reagan  has 
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suggested  that  the  art  of  defense  should  be 
shared  with  the  whole  world  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

THE  FORPOSC  OF  SDI 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  we  are  pur- 
suing a  plan  for  an  imp>enetrable  shield  pro- 
tecting the  United  States.  Our  purpose  is  to 
deter  war  by  making  the  success  of  aggres- 
sion less  likely,  thereby,  we  can  contribute 
to  deterring  aggression.  While  we  are  in  re- 
search it  is  important  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  offensive  deterrent.  As  the 
research  is  successful,  we  can  emphasize  a 
defensive  deterrence  and  a  more  stable  basis 
for  peace.  Such  policy  is  surely  in  conso- 
nance with  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people,  and  modem  developments  show  that 
it  Is  technically  the  sound  direction  to 
pursue. 

Defense  will  become  practical  only  if  it  is 
effective.  Feasibility  is  not  the  only  crite- 
rion. It  is  also  necessary  that  defense  should 
be  less  expensive  in  effort  and  money  than 
countermeasures.  It  should  also  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  a  compensating  increase  in  in- 
struments of  aggression.  Research  on  de- 
fense performed  thus  far  encourages  us  that 
these  aims  can  be  attained.  Soviet  protests 
are  further  evidence  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider defense  as  an  unimportant  or  infeasi- 
ble  activity. 

The  purely  economic  criterion  cannot  be 
met  quantitatively  in  the  face  of  uncertain- 
ties. In  case  of  any  doubt  we  should  do  what 
is  affordable  to  enhance  the  chance  for 
peace. 

Early  concrete  successes  could  be  of  great 
importance,  even  if  the  successes  are  partial. 
Thus,  tactical  defense  against  short  range 
missiles  would  be  important  for  our  allies, 
could  decrease  the  threat  of  submarines  to 
the  United  States,  and  would  serve  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  more  total  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Predeployment  in  space  app)ears  to  be  dif- 
ficult because  according  to  the  current  situ- 
ation it  seems  at  present  more  expensive  to 
launch  a  satellite  than  to  shoot  it  down. 
The  question,  however,  needs  to  be  included 
in  the  present  research  phase  because  the 
Soviets  may  well  pursue  this  possibility,  be- 
cause launching  of  satellites  could  become 
less  expensive  and  finally  because  destruc- 
tion of  satellites  could  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  any  of  several  methods. 

The  defensive  program  on  which  we  are 
embarking  is  a  broad  one  and  it  Is  unreason- 
able to  determine  at  this  time  any  particu- 
lar plan  of  deployment.  My  experience  with 
research  and  specifically  with  research  on 
defense  is  that  new  initiatives  lead  much 
farther  than  was  originally  planned.  This 
was  true  in  atomic  explosives,  in  electronics, 
in  computer  development,  and  in  the  mag- 
nificent space  enterprise. 

SOVIET  DEFENSE 

The  Soviet  Union  started  on  the  strategic 
defense  of  Moscow  at  least  two  decades  ago. 
By  now  they  have  upgraded  their  system. 
Probably  two  layers  of  defense  are  presently 
available,  and  such  defense  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  help  of  appropriate  nuclear  ex- 
plosives which  will  do  no  damage  on  the 
ground  and  are  adapted  to  destroying  in- 
coming missiles.  This  "terminal  defense  "  is 
made  more  easy  because  light  and  cheap 
decoys  are  slowed  down  and  burned  up  as 
they  reenter  the  atmosphere. 

The  Soviets  have  ample  opportunity  to 
train  their  people  in  terminal  defense.  They 
also  may  have  prepared  components  for  a 
dozen  or  more  sites  that  they  plan  to 
defend.  Such  defenses  could  be  put  in  place 
In  the  Soviet  Union  in  less  than  a  year. 


The  one  particularly  expenaive  and  time- 
consuming  element  in  this  type  of  strategic 
defense  is  the  big  radar  system.  Such  radars 
have  been  limited  in  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972;  the  Soviet  Union  had  disregarded 
these  limitations.  The  well-known  example 
is  the  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk.  When  this  in- 
strument is  completed  the  Soviets  will  be  In 
the  position  to  use  terminal  defense  In  an 
effective  way  for  the  whole  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern- 
most tip  of  Siberia. 

Rockets  are  most  vulnerable  in  their  boost 
phase  while  they  are  accelerated.  The  fra- 
gility of  this  stage  has  been  tragically  dem- 
onstrated in  the  recent  Challenger  accident. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  working  on  vari- 
ous instruments  of  defense  that  could 
attack  rockets  in  their  boost  phase  or  In 
mid-course.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  are  various  kinds  of  lasers.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  published  by  the  Pen- 
tagon,' the  Soviet  Union  has  spent  on  the 
appropriate  high-intensity  lasers  at  least  a 
billion  dollars  annually  for  several  years. 
Our  planned  laser  budget  has  not  reached 
this  level  as  yet.  The  Soviets  have  also  de- 
ployed an  effective  prototype  at  the  test  site 
Sary  Shagan,  located  In  Siberia  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Balkash.  This  establishment 
appears  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  American  ex- 
perimental laser  facilities. 

The  x-ray  laser  is  a  novel  variety  of  laser 
whose  energy  penetrates  into  the  skin  of 
the  attacked  missile,  but  which  can  act  only 
in  space  or  In  the  uppermost  fringes  of  the 
atmosphere.  As  a  defensive  instrument.  It 
probably  will  have  to  be  popped  up  when  an 
enemy  launch  is  noticed.  Our  own  efforts  in 
that  field  have  been  stimulated  by  Soviet 
publications  which  stopped  abruptly  in  the 
late  1970s. 

Lasers  may  be  the  most  effective  directed 
energy  weapons  which  are  not  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  but  can  be  used  to  destroy 
aggressive  weapons  at  definite  locations  ai 
great  distances.  Other  weapons  of  this  kind 
are  electron  beam  weapons  and  neutral  par- 
ticle beam  weapons.  These  also  can  be  used 
to  discriminate  between  decoys  and  rockets. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  lead  the  way  in  both 
these  developments. 

Still  another  important  development 
which  could  be  useful  both  in  the  terminal 
phase  and  in  space  are  rockets  guided  to 
their  high  altitude  targets  from  ground 
launch  points.  The  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped several  generations  of  these.  Some  of 
them  have  been  used  in  the  1972  war  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  much  more  modem  SA-12 
is  probably  highly  useful  in  missile  defense 
as  well  as  conventional  air  defense. 

A  POSSIBLE  SCENARIO 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
plans  to  attack  us.  It  is.  however,  obvious 
that  Russian  imperialism  and  the  expansion 
of  Russian  influence  did  not  come  to  an  end 
when  the  czars  were  deposed.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  Central  America,  or  elsewhere  con- 
flicts may  arise  and  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike 
could  become  possible.  The  best  way  to  di- 
minish this  danger  or  to  eliminate  it  is  to 
make  its  success  Improbable.  Predictions 
cannot  be  made  reliably,  but  It  Is  useful  to 
consider  a  possible  scenario. 

Assuming  that  the  Soviets  plan  to  launch 
a  nuclear  strike,  they  may  establish  instru- 
ments to  prevent  our  retaliation  and  deploy 
them  In  Cuba  and  on  ships  or  submarines  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  SovleU  would 
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expect  our  retaliation  and  with  simple  In- 
struments from  satellites  or  ground-baaed 
radar  they  could  observe  the  launching  of 
our  retaliatory  missiles.  Upon  such  an 
American  launch.  Russian  instruments 
could  be  popped-up.  These  could  be  mirrors 
to  reflect  and  direct  high  Intensity  laser 
light  or  they  could  be  x-ray  lasers  driven  bjr 
nuclear  explosives.  The  latter  are  novel  de- 
velopments and  at  the  present  time  we 
cannot  judge  whether  they  will  be  relatively 
unimportant  or  exceedingly  useful. 

When  both  our  retaliatory  rockets  and 
the  Soviet  instruments  have  reached  a  50  or 
100  miles  altitude,  the  Russian  instruments 
will  be  In  a  llne-of-slght  with  our  retaliatory 
missiles.  Our  missiles  will  be  still  accelerat- 
ing and,  therefore,  highly  vulnerable.  Most 
of  them  could  be  destroyed  In  the  boost 
phase. 

The  Soviets  have  a  triple  chance  to  render 
our  retaliation  harmless:  preventive  strike 
on  our  missiles,  destruction  of  our  missiles 
In  the  boost  phase  as  described  above,  and 
terminal  defense  as  discussed  in  the  previ- 
ous section.  Under  these  conditions,  the  So- 
viets may  be  tempted  to  attack.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  SDI  Is  to  discourage  attack. 
Its  secondary  purpose  is  to  It-nit  the  effects 
of  attack  If  it  should  occur  nevertheless. 

THE  AMXRICAH  ADVANTAOB 

The  United  States  has  one  potential  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  comput- 
ers are  far  better  developed  than  theirs. 
This  gives  us  a  great  potential  advantage  in 
battle  management. 

However,  as  long  as  we  have  no  defensive 
Instruments  to  manage  and  as  long  as  we  do 
not  perfect  the  appropriate  computers  to 
serve  In  the  battle  management,  this  advan- 
tage will  not  be  realized. 

Battle  management  Is  a  full-scale  nuclear 
war  will  be  obviously  difficult.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  if  we  are  caught  by  surprise 
and,  since  the  United  States  will  not  execute 
a  first  strike,  we  must  be  prepared  to  absorb 
a  massive  and  elaborate  attack.  Therefore, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  realize  the  full  advan- 
tage that  our  advanced  computer  technolo- 
gy can  give  us. 

THE  NEEDED  SUDOR 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  little  less 
than  2%  of  our  military  budget  to  spend  on 
SDI  research  In  fiscal  1987.  This  Is  certainly 
not  as  much  money  as  the  Soviets  will  spend 
on  the  same  general  purpose  in  the  same 
period.  Considering  the  fact  that  in  true  de- 
fensive measures  we  are  late  comers,  this  re- 
quested amount  Is  desperately  needed. 

Our  efforts  on  SDI  are  of  recent  origin 
and  one  cannot  expect  that  In  spending 
money  In  this  direction  no  mistakes  will  be 
committed.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
Congress  review  both  spending  and 
progress.  It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to 
earmark  funds  for  special  expenditures.  Di- 
recting research  by  those  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  It  In  a  direct  manner  has  always 
proved  to  be  difficult  and  in  the  long  run 
unrewarding.  At  the  same  time,  constructive 
criticism  and  advice  are  of  high  value. 

The  SDI  efforts  proceed  under  exception- 
ally difficult  circumstances.  The  present 
leader  of  the  project,  Lt.  General  James 
Abrahamson,  Is  eminently  suited  for  this 
task  both  In  his  technical  knowledge  and  In 
his  organizational  efforts.  His  performance 
is  without  parallel  in  my  four-and-one-half 
decades  of  experience  In  such  matters. 

OBSOLESCENCE  OP  AOORESBION 

Our  government  has  taken  the  Initiative 
to  collaborate  on  defense  with  our  friends 
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and  allies.  The  President  has  stated  that  the 
end  results  should  be  shared  even  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  purpose  of  rendering  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  •'impotent  and  obsolete" 
can  be  accomplished  by  international  coop- 
eration which  is  directed  in  general  against 
aggression  and  at  the  moment  more  specifi- 
cally against  the  launching  of  aggressive 
rockets,  particularly  when  great  numbers  of 
rockets  are  launched  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  beginning  to  succeed  in  finding  methods 
of  defense  against  such  instruments. 

Our  flexibUity  in  seeking  cooperation 
from  other  nations  in  any  form  in  which  we 
can  obtain  it  is  both  unprecedented  and  en- 
couraging. 

One  should  not  expect  that  aggression 
will  become  impotent  and  obsolete  over- 
night, but  as  we  demonstrate  step-by-step 
that  defense  can  be  made  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  than  aggression,  everyone 
will  be  convinced  in  his  own  interest  that 
defense  is  preferable.  In  this  gradual  way 
the  threat  of  aggression,  the  most  dreadful 
concomitant  of  technological  development, 
can  indeed  be  lifted  from  mankind. 

At  this  time  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly in  defensive  weapons  and  also  in 
most  of  the  research  leading  to  such  weap- 
ons. They  do  not  intend  to  lose  this  monop- 
oly: hence,  their  opposition  to  SDI  and  their 
lack  of  interest  in  sharing  information. 

As  we  make  progress  toward  realistic  and 
effective  methods  of  defense  and  as  we  gain 
participation  of  more  and  more  nations  in 
this  effort,  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
will  increase.  The  Soviets  have  already  re- 
turned to  the  conference  table.  They  proved 
in  the  past  to  be  flexible  and  also  open  to 
accept  reasonable  peaceful  compromises 
where  such  can  be  had  without  danger  to 
themselves. 

Due  to  the  open  discussion  generated  by 
the  democratic  process  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  is  becoming  perfectly  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  SDI  is  not  to  isolate  America,  not  to 
obtain  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  to  preserve  peace  for  ourselves  and  for 
everybody  else.  This  was  the  announced 
purpose  of  our  President  on  the  23rd  of 
March  1983.  It  should  be  a  non-partisan 
issue. 

During  the  Second  World  War  I  partici- 
pated in  practically  all  phases  of  the  Man- 
hattan Project  which  was  an  effort  to  avert 
the  most  terrible  consequences  to  which 
this  war  might  have  led.  The  challenge 
today  is  to  avert  a  third  world  war.  I  believe 
this  deserves  the  full  support  of  Congress. 
The  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  already  demonstrated  their  support. 


the  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
New  England  [SBANE],  Bob  Haddad 
has  contributed  his  considerable  ex- 
pertise on  tax  issues  affecting  small 
business.  He  is  widely  respected  for  his 
dedication,  committing  his  energries.  in 
addition  to  his  extensive  responsibil- 
ities at  Price-Waterhouse,  to  assist 
members  of  Congress  recognize  the 
impact  of  proposed  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion on  the  Nation's  15  million  small 
businesses. 

Last  year.  Bob  Haddad  testified 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  and 
Finance  Committees  to  express  the  po- 
sition of  small  businesses  across  our 
Nation— the  need  to  simplify  the  exist- 
ing tax  system  and  to  achieve  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  tax  burdep  on 
all  corporations.  In  his  testimony.  Bob 
Haddad  explained  that  the  Nation's 
small  businesses  would  experience  the 
brtmt  of  the  tax  increase  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  He  testi- 
fied as  to  the  effect  that  the  payroll 
tax  and  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  graduated  tax  rates  would  have  on 
small  business,  supported  the  continu- 
ation of  industrial  development  bonds 
and  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
taxation  on  fringe  benefits  would 
harm  New  England  small  business  dis- 
proportionately as  a  result  of  the 
labor-intensive  nature  of  our  region's 
industry.  His  advocacy  on  these  and 
many  other  issues  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  recent 
progress  achieved  to  realize  a  re- 
formed and  equitable  tax  distribution 
system. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  businesses 
are  small  enterprises  with  less  than 
500  workers.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
these  businesses  have  an  articulate 
and  knowledgeable  advocate  in  Bob 
Haddad. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
Bob  Haddad  for  his  tireless  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  smaU  business  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  England  and  across  our 
Nation.  The  small  business  sector  is 
critical  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation— the  strength  of  small  business 
lies  in  the  energies  of  people  like  Bob 
Haddad. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  K 
HADDAD,  NATIONAL  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACCOUNTANT  ADVO- 
CATE OF  1986 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  Robert  L. 
Haddad,  a  tax  partner  at  Price-Water- 
house in  Boston,  who  has  been  named 
National  Small  Business  Accoimtant 
Advocate  of  the  Year  by  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration.  He 
will  be  honored  in  Washington,  DC, 
during  National  Small  Business  Week, 
May  18-24,  1986. 

As  a  valuable  member  of  my  small 
business  advisory  task  force,  chairman 
of  the  tax  committee  and  a  director  of 


TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  MARTIN  J. 
HOFFERT  ON  SDI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Subconunittee  held  an  outside 
witnesses  hearing  last  week  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  heard 
testimony  from  Dr.  Martin  Hoffert, 
representing  the  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Committee  for  a  Secure 
World.  This  committee,  composed  of 
prominent  scientists  and  engineers 
from  aroimd  the  country,  was  formed 
in  support  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Program  earlier  this  month. 

Dr.  Hoffert's  appearance  marked  the 
public  debut  of  the  Science  and  Engi- 
neering    Committee     for    a    Secure 


World.  This  group  of  respected  scien- 
tists and  engineers  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  very  positive  and  important 
impact  on  the  level  of  debate  on  the 
SDI  Program  in  this  country.  It  will 
also  help  serve  as  a  conduit  for  trans- 
mission of  open,  scientific  information 
on  strategic  defense  research  and  tech- 
nology development  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large. 

At  our  hearing  I  personally  request- 
ed this  committee  to  provide  us  with 
backgroimd  information  from  unclas- 
sified literature  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Soviet  scientific  efforts  in 
strategic  defense  research  predating 
the  creation  of  the  SDI  Program  by 
the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Hoffert's  written  statement,  as  well  as 
a  statement  from  the  committee  and  a 
partial  listing  of  its  membership,  be 
placed  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Martin  J.  HorFiKT,  Rep- 
resenting Science  and  Engineering  Com- 
mittee  ror  a  secure  world 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
major  significance  to  the  survival  of  our 
planet.  I  want  to  express  my  Organization's 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  to  you. 

The  Science  and  Engineering  Committee 
for  a  Secure  World  is  a  recently  formed 
group  of  distinguished  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, about  80  in  number  now,  but  certain 
to  increase  significantly  in  the  future,  who 
strongly  endorse  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative research  and  development  program. 
This  is  our  first  public  apijearance.  We  are 
confident  that  there  are  thousands  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  across  America  and  else- 
where who  agree  with  us  that  it  is  unscien- 
tific and  unwise  to  hastily  oppose  the  prom- 
ising Strategic  Defense  Initiative  proposal 
at  this  early  stage  of  its  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  who  believe  that  the  concept 
of  developing  a  defensive  system  to  protect 
our  people  from  a  nuclear  attack  makes 
good  common  and  good  moral  sense. 

Our  acting  Chairman  is  Dr.  Fred  Seitz, 
former  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  President  Emeritus  of 
Rockefeller  University,  who  sends  his  re- 
grets that  another  obligation  has  prevented 
him  from  appearing  here  today. 

The  Committee  will  actively  work  to 
inform  the  media  and  the  public  about  the 
nature  and  importance  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  for  America's  future  peace 
and  security. 

I  will  now  present  to  you  the  Committee's 
policy  statement  on  SDI. 

Statement  on  SDI  by  the  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Committee  for  a  Secure  World 
At  present  the  American  people,  by  past 
government  policy  and  to  some  extent  by 
previous  limitations  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, have  essentially  no  defense  whatsoever 
against  a  nuclear  missile  attack  or  even  a 
single  accidental  launch.  The  U.S.  can  only 
respond  to  an  approaching  Soviet  first 
strike  by  killing  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  in 
revenge,  or  by  doing  nothing. 
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Not  only  America,  but  the  whole  world 
lives  with  the  fear  and  Insecurity  caused  by 
the  unstable  balance  of  nuclear  terror.  This 
"balance"  rests  on  the  premise  that  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  follow  the 
controversial  doctrine  of  Mutually  Assured 
Destruction— a  doctrine  rendered  increas- 
ingly obsolete  by  powerful  new  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  technological  advances  on  both 
sides. 

The  genius  of  American  scientific  and  en- 
gineering professionals  helped,  however  well 
meaning,  create  this  world  of  nuclear  terror. 
But  today  scientists  and  engineers  from 
America  and  around  the  world  have  the  op- 
portunity to  play  a  positive  and  critically 
important  part  in  reducing  and  perhaps 
eventually  eliminating  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  by  means  of  America's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  program. 

As  professionals  trained  in  scientific  meth- 
odology, we  believe  that  the  feasibility  of  a 
promising  scientific  or  technical  proposal 
should  not  be  Judged  in  advance  of  proper 
research,  experimentation  and  testing. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  should  not  be  hastily,  un- 
scientifically or  ideologically  rejected  with- 
out this  necessary  thorough  evaluation  to 
determine  its  feasibility,  ite  effectiveness 
and  its  practicality— which  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  SDI  program. 

Indeed,  we  ask  our  fellow  scientists  and 
engineers,  is  it  not  our  responsibility  as  pro- 
fessionals and  as  concerned  human  beings 
to  utilize  our  talents  and  energies  now  to  see 
if  we  can  render  the  nuclear  threat  militari- 
ly ineffective  and  therefore  obsolete? 

New  technological  breakthroughs  have 
significantly  increased  the  prospect  that  the 
U.S.  can  successfully  devise  effective  sys- 
tems which  will  destroy  attacking  Soviet  nu- 
clear missiles  long  before  they  can  come 
close  to  their  targets  in  America.  Europe  or 
elsewhere.  Included  are  such  things  as  elec- 
tronic miniaturization,  super  computers,  in- 
frared sensors,  "rubber  mirrors ■'.  greatly  en- 
hanced laser  beam  power,  the  scramjet  con- 
cept, and  optical  synthetic  aperture  imag- 
ing. These  and  other  recent  scientific  and 
engineering  achievements  are  providing  the 
world  with  the  possibility  that  the  nuclear 
superpowers  can  move  away  from  reliance 
on  the  threat  of  using  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signed for  the  mass  destruction  of  humanity 
in  order  to  maintain  security,  and  Instead  to 
reliance  on  defensive  weapons  designed  to 
increase  stability  in  periods  of  crisis,  to  pro- 
tect countries  from  attack,  and  to  save  lives. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  un- 
dertaken by  President  Reagan  and  the  Con- 
gress seeks  to  utilize  such  new  technological 
means  to  turn  America's  strategic  mUitary 
policy  away  from  the  unreliable,  outdated 
MAD  doctrine  and  its  death  dealing  nuclear 
missiles,  to  a  Mutually  Assured  Survival 
policy  based  on  new,  life  protecting  defen- 
sive systems. 

As  such,  SDI  embodies  a  strategy  surely 
ethically  superior  to  the  MAD  policy,  as 
well  as  a  concept  of  strategic  deterrence 
that  is  very  likely  more  sound  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

By  developing  the  defensive  means  to 
shoot  down  Soviet  (or  other)  nuclear  mis- 
siles or  warheads  in  space  or  the  atmos- 
phere before  they  explode  on  earth,  SDI  is 
intended  to  significantly  increase  America's 
deterrence  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  as 
well  as  to  eliminate  the  danger  from  an  acci- 
dental launch.  Even  a  less  than  100%  per- 
fect defense  system  could  nonetheless 
render  an  attack  militarily  Ineffective,  and 
therefore    greatly    reduce   the   probability 


that  an  attack  would  ever  be  launched  in 
the  first  place.  In  the  quite  unlikely  event 
that  an  attack  did  occur,  strategic  defenses 
would  tremendously  reduce  the  loss  of  life 
and  damage  that  would  otherwise  result 
without  any  such  defense  system  in  place. 

In  addition,  the  technology  being  devel- 
oped by  the  SID  program  could  also  readily 
be  utilized  to  help  provide  successful  de- 
fenses against  bombers  and  cruise  missiles, 
as  well  as  shorter  range  nuclear  missiles. 

SDI  is  not  designed  to  cause  a  war  In  the 
heavens,  as  some  charge,  but  to  prevent  nu- 
clear war  on  earth.  It  would  not  lead  to  the 
militarization  of  space,  which  was  already 
militarized  by  the  first  sputnik  satellite  and 
the  first  ICBM.  Instead,  SDI  is  Intended  to 
render  space  and  the  atmosphere  militarily 
useless  for  nuclear  missiles— to  stop  nuclear 
weapons  in  space  so  they  cannot  hit  the 
earth. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  began  seri- 
ous research,  development,  and  testing  of 
advanced  strategic  defense  systems  some  10 
years  before  the  U.S..  and  Is  continuing  to 
expand  Its  offensive  nuclear  capabilities, 
makes  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  more 
accurately  a  response  to  this  Soviet  effort 
and  buildup. 

Furthermore,  even  without  additional 
technological  advances  on  Its  part,  growing 
evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
producing  the  capability.  In  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  to  rapidly  deploy  a  non-exotic 
strategic  defense  system  of  antlbaltlstlc  mis- 
sile (ABM)  missiles.  This  defense  system 
could  be  effective  against  a  ragged  U.S.  re- 
taliation In  response  to  a  Soviet  first  strike 
on  U.8.  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  such  a 
system  by  the  early  1990's  or  sooner,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  U.S.  proceeds  with  Its 
SDI.  (See  "Soviet  Strategic  Defense  Pro- 
grams". Departments  of  State  and  Defense, 
October  1985,  etc,)  Such  a  development 
could  significantly  enhance  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  blackmail  capability  and 
tempt  It  In  very  dangerous  new  ways. 

These  developments  make  the  case  for 
America's  SDI  effort  an  even  more  compel- 
ling one.  Indeed,  It  can  be  argued  that  It  is 
imperative  for  America's  continued  security 
and  for  world  peace  that  the  SDI  Research 
and  Development  program  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  the  most  realistic  and  best  path  to- 
wards International  stability,  better  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  and  world  peace  Is  likely  to 
be  found  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  engaging  In  a  mutual  transi- 
tion from  offensive  strategic  weapons  to  de- 
fensive ones,  aimed  at  the  flight  corridors  of 
potentially  approaching  nuclear  weapons, 
rather  than  at  human  beings.  Such  a 
change  In  policy  would  vastly  Increase  real 
security  for  both  countries  and  therefore 
considerably  reduce  fear  and  mistrust  on 
both  sides. 

For  the  above  reasons,  therefore.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program  Is  worth  pursuing  and  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  scientific  communi- 
ty, Congress,  and  the  American  people. 

Under  the  less  restrictive  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  which  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  stated  is  the  correct  one.  the 
necessary  testing  of  potential  defensive  sys- 
tems can  and  should  be  done  so  that  Con- 
gress has  the  required  Information  about 
the  effectiveness  of  particular  systems  In- 
order  to  make  a  sound  decision  concerning 
eventual  deployment. 

If  Strategic  Defenses  prove  to  be  feasible 
and  practical  after  careful  testing  and  as- 


sessment of  cost  and  effectiveness— particu- 
larly In  relation  to  possible  Soviet  counter- 
actions—and  In  light  of  Soviet  SDI  pro- 
grams, we  recommend  that  a  new  ABM 
Treaty  be  negotiated  which  embraces  8tra- 
tetlc  Defenses,  and  also  equitable,  verifiable 
reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  weapona. 
Such  a  treaty  should  encourace  mutual  de- 
ployment of  defensive  systems  so  that  the 
era  of  Mutually  Assured  Survival,  Instead  of 
Destruction,  can  be  ushered  tncooperatively. 

In  the  absence  of  Soviet  agreement  to 
such  a  new  treaty,  and  In  view  of  the  exten- 
sive Soviet  work  on  advanced  strategic  de- 
fenses and  Soviet  violations  of  the  current 
treaty,  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty— in 
"the  supreme  Interests"  of  the  American 
people  (as  provided  for  by  use  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  Itself)— and  deployment  of  \t» 
own  strategic  defenses  should  be  seriously 
evaluated.  Unilateral  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  existing  treaty  would  serve  neither 
America's  Interests  nor  the  world's. 

In  conclusion,  as  professional  scientists 
and  engineers,  we  want  to  express  our  ear- 
nest hope  that  history  will  record  that  in 
our  day  America's  and  the  world's  best  sci- 
entific and  technical  minds  sought  to  devel- 
op the  technology  which  helped  humanity 
move  back  from  the  nuclear  precipice— and 
succeeded.  We  can  do  no  leu, 

SciiHci  AND  Enoinhrino  CoMMrrm  roa  a 
Skuri  World 

The  Committee  was  formed  in  support  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  to 
develop  effective,  deterring  protection  from 
a  nuclear  attack  for  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies.  It 
was  recently  esUbllshed  (May  '88),  with 
some  80  scientists  and  engineers  as  foundlnf 
members.  (See  attached  list). 

It  will  seek  to  Inform  the  public  about  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  will  under- 
take the  following  effort: 

(1)  Demonstrate  to  the  public  that  there 
Is  significant  support  for  SDI  from  In- 
formed, respected  and  articulate  scientists 
and  engineers. 

(3)  Establish  a  responsible  academic,  sci- 
entific and  engineering  base  of  support  for 
the  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  program. 

(3)  MalnUIn  contact  with  and  supply  In- 
formation to  the  media  relating  to  SDI  and 
our  activities. 

(4)  Provide  the  media  and  others  with  a 
timely  source  of  Interviews  and  speakers 
concerning  SDI  and  related  Issues. 

(5)  Communicate  with  fellow  scientists, 
engineers  and  science  and  engineering 
groups,  etc.  on  a  regular  basis. 

(6)  Sponsor  factual  reports  and  profes- 
sional conferences  concerning  SDI  and  re- 
lated Issues. 

(7)  Prepare  and  publish  critiques  of  mate- 
rials by  opponents  of  SDI  in  terms  of  errors, 
omissions,  bias,  faulty  reasoning,  etc. 

Dr.  Fred  Selts,  former  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  president 
emeritus  of  Rockefeller  University,  Is  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  group. 

Listing  of  the  Founding  Members  of  the 
Science  and  Engineering  Committee  for  a 
Secure  World  (organizations  listed  for  Iden- 
tification only): 

Dr.  Fred  Seltc  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science.  President  Emeri- 
tus of  Rockefeller  University, 

Prof.  Arthur  Broyles,  Dept.  of  Physics, 
University  of  Florida. 

Prof.  Martin  Hoffert.  Chm..  Dept.  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wlgner.  Dept.  of  Physics. 
Princeton  University. 
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Prof.  Robert  Jastrow.  Dept.  of  Earth  Sci- 
ences, Dartmouth. 

Prof.  Pred  Singer.  Dept.  of  Physics 
George  Mason  University. 

Prof.  Robert  Clack,  Emeritus,  Nuclear  En- 
gineering, Kansas  SUte  University. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  Hoover  Institution, 
Staford  University. 

Dr.  Hugh  Ellsaesser,  Atmospheric  St  Geo- 
physical Sciences.  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Labor  tory. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Bell,  Dept.  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering, Oklahoma  State  University. 

Dr.  Emma  Brossard,  Director  of  Policy 
Analysis.  Center  for  Energy  Studies,  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

Dr.  Hans  Mark,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Texas  System. 

Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  (former  Director,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory).  Institute  for 
Energy  Analysis.  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wheeler.  Dept.  of  Physics. 
University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Robert  McCrory.  Dir.  Laser  Energe- 
tics. University  of  Rochester. 

Walter  Cimningham,  former  Astronaut. 
Houston.  Texas. 

Dr.  Edward  Lozansky  (Physics).  Dtr.  The 
Sakharov  Institute.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Robert  Whitelaw.  Dept.  of  Mechanical 

Engineering.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  former  Director.  Los 

Alamos   National    Laboratory.   San   Diego, 

CA. 

Dr.  Evgene  Shustorovich,  Quantum 
Chemistry,  Rochester.  NY. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Miller.  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronomy. M.I.T. 

Dr.  Merle  Potter.  Dept.  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. Michigan  State  U. 

Dr.  Gough  Cooper  Reinhardt.  Physicist, 
and  Arms  Control  consultant.  San  Leandro. 
CA. 

Dr.  William  Nierenberg.  Scripps  Institu- 
tion for  Oceanography,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego. 

Dr.  William  Orthwein.  Dept.  of  Engineer- 
ing. Mechanics,  and  Materials.  Southern  Il- 
linois University. 

Dr.  Rudolf  F.  Kazarinov.  Physics.  Solid 
State  Electronics.  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Donovan  H.  Van  Osdol.  Department 
of  Mathematics.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Dr.  Elmer  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof.  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  University  of  Florida, 
Ralph  Burgess,  Research  Engineer.  MIT. 
Professor   Harry   Gatos.   Dept.    Material 
Science  &  Engineering.  MIT. 

Prof.  Lev.  B.  Levitan.  Ph.D..  College  of 
Engineering.  Boston  University. 

Eugene  Ustorovich.  Ph.D..  Dr.  SCI.  Theo- 
retical (Quantum)  Chemistry,  Rochester. 
NY. 

Gary  Kellogg.  M.S.,  P.E.,  Regional  Engi- 
neer. Universal  Engineering  Testing  Co. 

Dr.  Hans  Coll.  Ph.D..  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Colorado. 

Robert  K.  Squire,  Ph.D.,  Physics,  Eagle 
Research  Group.  Inc..  Arlington.  VA. 

Prof.  Petr  Beckmann.  Ph.D.,  Electrical 
Engineering,  University  of  Colorado. 

Nicholas  Zumbulyadis.  Ph.D..  Physical 
Chemistry.  Rochester,  NY. 

Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  Jr..  Dept.  Chemical 
Engineering.  University  of  Texas. 

Raphael    G.    Kazmann.    Prof.    Emeritus 
Civil  Engineering.  Louisiana  State  Universi- 
Dr. Raymond  J.  Krizek.  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Technological  Institute, 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Harvey  Smith,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. Arizona  State  University. 


Dr.  Bernard  Piersma,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Houghton  College. 

Dr.  Robert  Breffler,  Physics  Consultant. 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Gilbert  Stubbs.  M.A.E.E..  Aerospace  Engi- 
neer, Wellesly,  MA. 

Dr.  Joseph  Douglass.  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. Falcon  Associates.  McLean.  VA. 

Dr.  Bemell  Stone.  Computer  and  Systems 
Analysis.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Samuel  Cohen,  Nuclear  Engineering  Con- 
sultant, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Al  Worden.  former  Astronaut,  M.S.  Aero- 
nautics, Instrumentation  Engineering,  Or- 
lando, Florida. 

Dr.  Yuri  Tuvim.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Joseph  Weber,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics. University  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Igor  Levin.  Computer  Science.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dr.  Carl  Gottschall.  Jr..  Department  of 
Chemistry.  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Marcello  Alonso.  Physics.  Director. 
Fla.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Research  and  En- 
gineering. 

Dr.  Wojciech  Slusarek,  Chemistry.  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dillon.  Chemical  Physics.  San 
Diego.  California. 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Marine  Biology. 
Former  Governor.  State  of  Washington. 

Prof.  David  Kottick,  Dept.  of  Physics. 
Purdue  University. 

Prof.  Rolf  P.  Scharenberg.  Dept.  of  Phys- 
ics. Purdue  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Budwine.  Physicist.  Lauwrence 
Livermore  Laboratory. 

Prof.  Neal  C.  Gallagher.  School  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  Purdue  University. 

Prof.  Paul  Coleman.  Institute  Geophysics. 
Planetary  Physics.  UCLA. 

Margaret  Renton.  Systems  Engineer,  Sys- 
tems Control  Technology,  Inc. 

Prof.  Gabriel  Miller,  Dept.  of  Applied  Sci- 
ences. New  York  University. 

Hon.  John  H.  Morse.  M.S.  Aeronautical 
Engineering.  Former  Deputy  Asst.  Sec'y  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Leondes,  Engineering  and 
Applied  Sciences.  UCLA. 

Prof.  Fred  Decker.  Emeritus.  Dept.  of 
Physics,  Oregon  State  University. 

Dr.  Jerry  Poumelle,  Aerospace  Engineers, 
Board  of  Directors,  L-5  Society. 

Perry  Anthony,  Research  Assistant,  High 
Energy  Physics.  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Joseph  Goldman.  Dept.  of  Physics. 
American  University. 

Dr.  Fred  Samson.  Director.  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center.  Kansas  City. 
Kansas. 

Dr.  Henry  Miranda.  Physicist.  Optics 
Space  Instrumentation.  Bedford.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  William  R.  Havender.  Genetics.  Spe- 
cialist in  Environmental  Carcinogens. 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Prof.  Sami  Beraha.  Dept.  of  Mathematics. 
Queens  College.  New  York. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Watson.  Scripps  Institution 
for  Oceanography,  University  of  California, 
San  Diego. 

Prof.  John  McCarthy,  Dept.  of  Computer 
Science,  Stanford  University. 


day  to  protect  our  citizens;  and  it  is  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  take  time  to 
reflect  on  the  enormous  contributions 
made  by  these  dedicated  officers. 

On  May  17,  1986.  the  Greenbelt 
Police  Department  and  the  Beltway 
Plaza  Mall  Merchant;;  Association  will 
once  again  join  together  to  commemo- 
rate "National  Police  Week."  This 
annual  observance  has  become  a  note- 
worthy and  exciting  tradition  in 
Greenbelt,  and  1986  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  Merchants  Association  and 
the  Greenbelt  Police  Department  have 
scheduled  a  very  special  day  to  bring 
attention  to  this  yearly  event. 

Highlighting  the  scheduled  ceremo- 
nies will  be  an  appearance  by  the  star 
of  the  television  series,  "Miami  Vice." 
Mr.  Don  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be 
honored  for  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  National  Police  Week. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  citizens  of 
Greenbelt  join  me  in  commending  the 
Greenbelt  Police  Department,  the 
Beltway  Plaza  Merchants  Association, 
and  Mr.  Don  Johnson  for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  recognition  to  National 
Police  Week  and  America's  law  en- 
forcement officers. 


NATIONAL  POUCE  WEEK— 
GREENBELT  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
policemen  and  policewomen  of  this 
Nation  put  their  lives  on  the  line  every 


EXPERTS  TESTIFY  ON  SDI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
recently  conducted  a  hearing  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  in  which  we 
heard  testimony  from  outside  experts. 
Former  Defense  Secretaries  Robert 
McNamara  and  Harold  Brown  offered 
their  views  as  to  the  political  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  accomplishing  the 
SDI  objective  as  enunciated  by  the 
President. 

On  Friday,  April  11,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  former  Secre- 
taries strongly  opposed  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  urged  the  fiscal 
year  1987  funding  of  no  more  than 
$2.5  billion  for  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McNamara  and  Brown  Question  Missile 
Defense 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington.  April  10.— Two  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  suggested  today  that  the 
pace  of  research  in  defenses  against  long- 
range  missiles  be  slowed  and  that  spending 
for  them  be  cut. 

The  former  Secretaries.  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara. who  served  in  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations,  and  Harold  Brown, 
who  served  in  the  Carter  Administration, 
also  said  they  believed  the  cost  of  building 
and  operating  an  antimissile  defense  could 
reach  astronomical  proportions  without  pro- 
viding effective  protection. 

Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Brown  testifed 
before  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Reagan  Administration's  request  for  $4.8 


billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  an  antimis- 
sile shield.  Administration  officials  say  the 
program  is  aimed  at  making  possible  an  "in- 
formed decision"  by  the  early  1990's  as  to 
whether  to  begin  full-scale  development  and 
ultimate  deployment  of  a  missile  defense. 

CONCERN  OVER  SPECTACULARS 

The  two  former  officials  said  they  doubt- 
ed the  wisdom  or  utility  of  such  a  schedule, 
and  Mr.  McNamara  suggested  that  spending 
be  limited  to  about  $2.5  billion. 

In  purely  technological  terms.  Mr.  Brown 
said,  a  sizable  spending  cut  "wouldn't  hurt  it 
and  it  might  help." 

Mr.  Brown,  a  physicist  who  is  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Livermore  National  Weapons 
Laboratory  in  California,  said  he  was  con- 
cerned that  expensive  technology  tests, 
which  he  called  "spectaculars"  designed  to 
bolster  Congressional  and  public  support  for 
the  program,  might  be  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  basic  research. 

Both  witnesses  said  they  supported  basic 
research  on  technologies  related  to  missile 
defense,  partly  as  insurance  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use 
similar  research  and  then  abandon  the  1972 
treaty  limiting  antimissile  systems. 

However,  Mr.  McNamara  suggested  that 
the  schedule  and  character  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  might  encourage  Soviet 
leaders  to  assume  that  the  United  States 
would  deploy  a  missile  defense  system,  thus 
encouraging  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
and  an  expanded  race  in  nuclear  weapons. 

COST  SEEN  AS  VERY  HIGH 

Defense  Department  officials  have  de- 
clined to  give  Congress  even  tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  a  missile  defense 
system.  In  answer  to  questions,  however. 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  McNamara  suggested 
that  the  cost  of  developing  and  operating 
such  a  system  would  be  very  high. 

Mr.  Brown  said  it  might  cost  $100  billion 
just  to  put  weapons,  sensors  and  other  com- 
ponents of  an  antimissile  system  into  space. 

With  continued  research,  development 
and  maintenance  costs,  the  former  Secre- 
tary said,  a  deployed  system  might  require 
an  annual  budget  rangtog  from  $100  billion 
to  $200  billion. 

Mr.  McNamara  suggested  that  limited  de- 
fense of  missile  silos  and  some  other  mili- 
tary installations  by  ground-based  intercep- 
tor rockets  could  cost  $300  billion. 

6oth  witnesses  expressed  doubt  that  a 
system  effective  enough  to  offer  much  pro- 
tection to  the  civilian  population  could  be 
devised. 

FOCUS  ON  FEASIBILITY 

The  question  of  whether  an  antimissile 
shield  was  feasible  occupied  much  of  the 
hearing. 

Both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  McNamara 
stressed  that  to  be  workable  a  defense 
system  must  not  only  be  able  to  shoot  down 
missiles  or  warheads  in  tests  but  also  must 
be  militarily  operable  and  able  to  survive  if 
attacked,  effective  against  enemy  counter- 
measures  and  worth  the  cost  per  unit  of  de- 
fense. 

"That  has  not  been  proven."  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

He  said  his  own  visits  to  research  centers 
showed  that  caution  about  the  technical 
feasibility  of  an  antimissile  shield  "was  not 
universal,  but  very  widespread." 

He  also  said  it  would  be  "very  hard"  to 
build  a  system  that  could  survive  a  nuclear 
attack,  but  added  that  it  was  not  "complete- 
ly unequivocal"  that  such  survivability  was 
impossible. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  somewhat  incomplete  account  of 
what  was  discussed  at  the  hearing. 
Both  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Brown  supported  continued  SDI  re- 
search. Their  specific  objections  ad- 
dressed the  pacing  of  the  SDI  research 
effort  and  potential  arms  control  im- 
plications. Although  the  New  York 
Times  reported  Secretary  McNamara's 
statement  that  spending  be  limited  to 
about  $2.5  billion,  they  neglected  to 
suld  the  context  in  which  this  sugges- 
tion was  made.  Quoting  Secretary 
McNamara: 

I  maintain  and  believe  that  the  technical 
experts  will  support  this,  that  a  very  strong 
SDI  program,  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a 
strong  bargaining  platform  and  strong 
enough  to  explore  all  the  desirable  techni- 
cal avenues  out  of  opportunity  can  be  sup- 
ported at  $2.5  billion. 

In  a  similar  vein,  former  Secretary 
Brown  addressed  the  impact  of  our 
arms  control  negotiating  position  if 
SDI  funding  were  reduced  significant- 
ly. Secretary  Brown  stated  that  "a 
major  decrement  in  funding,  halving 
in  the  funding  by  Congress  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  negotiating  process 
more  difficult."  When  asked  from 
what  base  Brown  considered  this 
impact  to  occur,  he  stated: 

Yes.  cutting  It  in  half  (FY  1986)  or  even 
cutting  this  year's  in  half.  The  Soviets  are 
clearly  looking  at  what  the  Congress  will  do. 
They  are  now  pretty  sophisticated.  This  is 
new  style  Soviet  leadership.  They  watch 
what  the  Congress  does.  They  try  to  influ- 
ence Congress.  They  try  to  Influence  public 
opinion.  They  would  certainly  like  to  see 
the  strategic  defense  program,  about  which 
they  worry  for  some  good  reasons  and  some 
bad  reasons,  decrease  without  having  to  pay 
anything  for  that,  If  the  Congress  were  to 
level  it  or  decrease  it.  that  would  certainly 
reduce  the  price  they  might  be  willing  to 
pay. 

Secretary  Brown  primarily  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  technical  feasi- 
bilities and  the  ability  of  a  research 
and  development  program,  like  SDI,  to 
efficiently  utilize  funds  appropriated. 
While  he  did  conclude  that  budget 
growth  much  in  excess  of  25  percent 
might  be  excess  to  the  technical  abili- 
ty to  use  such  resources,  this  position 
argues  favorably  for  a  level  of  funding 
approximating  $3.5  billion  for  SDI  re- 
lated research.  When  discussing  the 
level  of  funding  which  could  be  effi- 
ciently utilized,  former  Secretary 
Brown  stated  "if  you  are  now  at  $2.7, 
and  that  is  not  expenditures,  that  is 
obligational  authority,  25  percent 
would  be  say  $3.25  to  $3.5  billion." 

Secretary  Brown  also  commented  on 
the  effect  reductions  in  SDI  funding 
would  have  on  our  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. He  argued,  accurately,  I 
might  add,  that  perturbations  In  the 
budgetary  resources  dedicated  to  this 
research  are  not  particularly  relevant 
as  long  as  the  thrust  of  the  President's 
initiative  remains  intact  to  keep  the 
Soviets  at  the  bargaining  table.  With 


regard    to    the    SDI    funding    level, 
Brown  stated: 

If  Congreu  were  to  level  it  or  decrease  It, 
that  would  certainly  reduce  the  price  they— 
the  Soviets— might  be  wtlUnc  to  pay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difference  between  appro- 
priating $4.8  billion  and  $S.a  bUllon  U  not' 
going  to  be  seen  by  them  as  greatly  reducing 
their  concerns. 

The  New  York  Times  faithfully  re- 
ported McNamara's  and  Brown's  criti- 
cisms, but  failed  to  mention  the  com- 
ments by  these  experts  pertaining  to 
the  impact  on  the  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. I  do  not  believe  the  views  of 
the  two  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
argue  against  congressional  support 
for  SDI.  At  a  minimum.  Secretary 
Brown's  testimony  supports  a  level  of 
funding  between  $3.25  billion  and  $3.S 
billion  as  sufficient  to  ensure  an  effi- 
cient management  of  the  SDI  program 
and  keep  the  SDI  issue  on  the  table  at 
Geneva. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


UNIFORMED    SERVICES    RETIRE- 
MENT COST  REDUCTION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2395,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3395)  to  esUblUh  a  revised  re- 
tirement system  for  new  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  to  revise  the  method  of 
determining  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  the  revised  retirement  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  a  hold  was  put  on  this  piece 
of  legislation  and  we  did  not  learn  of 
the  withdrawal  of  that  hold  until  late 
last  evening.  Consequently,  the  two 
members  of  our  committee  who  would 
handle  the  personnel  problem  are  off 
on  different  duties,  so  it  probably  will 
be  another  20,  maybe  30  minutes, 
before  I  feel  adequately  capable  of 
going  forward  with  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. So  if  anybody  wants  to  utilize 
the  time  in  between  now  and  then.  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  yield  that  time 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  an  amendment  he  is  going 
to  propose  to  the  military  retirement 
bill.  Would  the  Senator  want  to  utilize 
this  time?  We  have  about  20  minutes 
of  down  time  now  while  waiting  on  a 
couple  of  Memtjers  to  come  over  and 
manage  the  bill.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wish  to  go  ahead  and  dis- 
cuss his  amendment  now?  We  would 
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prefer  not  to  lay  it  down:  we  would 
like  to  have  the  opening  statements 
first  and  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, but  we  would  like  to  expedite  it  by 
going  ahead  and  having  him  discuss 
his  amendment  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  h  nd  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Senator  Goldwater.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment for  a  short  time  right  now.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  amendment  that 
should  require  lengthy  discussion.  It  is 
fairly  simple.  And  then  when  we  get  to 
presenting  the  amendment,  I  will 
maybe  use  another  3  minutes  so  Mem- 
bers will  understand  what  the  amend- 
ment is  at  that  point. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  rela- 
tively simple.  It  changes  the  bill  so 
that  we  give  the  full  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  those  who  enlist  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill  but  does  not 
compound  the  cost-of-living  increase. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Let  us 
say  that  you  retire  and  you  get  SlOO 
and  there  is  a  5-percent  cost-of-living 
increase.  Then  you  get  $105.  The 
second  year,  if  there  is  a  5-percent 
cost-of-living  increase,  we  now  calcu- 
late on  the  basis  of  $105.  What  I  do  is 
go  back  to  the  $100  base  to  calculate 
the  second  and  succeeding  years. 
Eventually,  while  you  give  the  full 
cost  of  living,  by  not  compounding  you 
do  two  things.  One  is  you  save  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  money.  You  save 
about  a  biUion  dollars  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  CBO,  20  years  from  now,  and 
the  second  thing  you  do  that  I  think  is 
equally  significant  is  you  have  a  defla- 
tionary factor.  Compounding  becomes 
dangerous  when  we  have  inflation. 
Now,  I  hope  we  do  not  have  inflation 
any  time  in  the  future.  But  the  reality 
is  none  of  us  know  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  inflation.  And  so  this 
amendment^is  one  which  says  we  are 
going  to  give  you  your  full  cost  of 
living  but  we  are  simply  not  going  to 
compound  it. 

Ninety  percent  of  military  retirees 
take  a  second  job  after  they  retire. 
The  average  retirement  age  for  enlist- 
ees is  39.  It  is  42  for  officers. 

What  we  do  through  this  amend- 
ment is  save  a  significant  amount  of 
money  without  impairing  enlistments. 
And  I  would  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office— and  I  have 
to  say  I  do  not  know  how  they  calcu- 
late these  things,  but  however  they 
calculate  it,  they  say  we  might  reduce 
enlistments  8,000  personnel  a  year.  In 
terms  of  a  2.2  million  armed  service, 
that  is  almost  a  nonexistent  factor.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
impair  enlistments  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  when  people  enlist  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  or 
Coast  Guard,  they  ask,  "Are  you  going 


to    compound    my    cost-of-living    in- 
crease?" I  do  not  think  it  is  a  factor. 
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Here  is  a  very  practical  way  for  us  to 
save  a  billion  dollars  a  year  down  the 
road  and  at  the  same  time  have  an 
anti-inflationary  impact.  So  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  permit  us  to  go  ahead.  I 
do  not  think  it  works  an  unfairness  on 
anyone. 

While  people  in  the  military  are  not 
being  overpaid,  it  is  still  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  than  when  I  was  a  buck  private 
in  the  Army.  As  I  recall,  we  got  $75  a 
month.  But  there  are  advantageous. 
Unlike  other  branches  of  Government 
or  other  systems,  the  military  does  not 
pay  into  their  retirement  plan. 

The  basic  argiunent  is  simply  this: 
We  do  not  discourage  people  from  en- 
listing. We  save  some  money.  We  do 
not  work  an  unfairness  on  anyone. 

The  argument  can  be  made:  Why  do 
it  on  this  program  and  not  on  other  re- 
tirement programs?  The  reality  is  that 
I  think  we  should  be  looking  at  this  on 
all  retirement  programs.  But  it  be- 
comes much  more  significant  in  the 
military  retirement  program  because 
you  have  so  many  years.  If  the  aver- 
age enlisted  person  retires  at  39  and 
lives  to  be  79  or  75,  you  have  35  to  40 
years  of  compounding.  So  it  becomes  a 
very  costly  thing. 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  time 
around  here  trying  to  figvu-e  out  how 
we  can  save  money.  Here  is  a  practical 
way  of  saving  money  without  doing 
harm  to  anyone. 

We  are  not  going  to  save  money  this 
fiscal  year:  we  are  not  going  to  save 
money  next  fiscal  year.  But,  according 
to  CBO,  starting  next  year,  we  will 
save  about  $1  billion  a  year  and  not 
cause  harm  to  anyone.  I  hope  we  can 
move  in  this  direction,  and  I  think  we 
will  do  a  favor  for  the  Nation  when  we 
do,  and  not  impair  the  military  one 
iota. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  adopt 
my  amendment  when  we  get  to  that 
point  in  the  discussion  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  presently  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Thank  you. 
That  is  S.  2595? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  16,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee voted  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  alter  the  military  retirement 
system  for  personnel  entering  the 
service  in  the  future.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that— in  the  future.  Those  people 
who  are  now  in  service  are  what  we 
call  grandfathered.  This  legislation 
will  not  affect  them  a  bit.  I  lay  before 
you  today  that  bill. 
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I  will  briefly  explain  its  major  fea- 
tures. First,  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
multiplier  used  to  determine  retired 
pay  from  2.5  percent  per  year  of  serv- 
ice to  2.1  percent  for  each  of  the  first 
20  years.  Thereafter,  the  multiplier 
would  be  3.1  percent  for  each  year 
after  20  years  of  service  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  75  percent  of  the  average 
high-three  of  basic  pay  at  the  30-year- 
of-service  point.  Additionally,  the  bill 
will  change  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment formula  for  those  who  come 
under  the  bill  to  provide  annual  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  of  a  percentage 
amount  of  the  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  minus  1  percentage 
point.  At  the  40th  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice, when  retirees  begin  to  reach  old 
age,  the  retired  pay  will  be  restored  to 
the  level  it  would  have  been  if  full  CPI 
cost-of-living  adjustments  had  been 
paid.  The  bill  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  adjustments  of 
CPI  minus  1  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  bringing 
this  kind  of  bill  to  the  floor.  I  said  last 
year  when  my  committee  decided  to 
start  work  on  the  military  retirement 
system,  that  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform  should  not  have  to  be  the 
ones  to  suffer  from  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget.  It  does  not  take  much  tamper- 
ing with  military  retirement  before 
people  in  uniform  begin  to  vote  with 
their  feet.  The  real  harmful  effect  of 
tampering  with  retirement  is  that  it  is 
your  most  qualified  people  who  get 
the  picture  first— those  that  you  need 
the  most  if  our  Armed  Forces  are 
going  to  be  ready  to  defend  the 
Nation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  been  talking  about  cut- 
ting military  retirement  for  10  years 
or  more.  The  real  harm  we  do  to 
morale  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  talking 
about  military  retirement  cuts  may 
well  outweigh  the  harm  we  will  do  by 
actually  making  changes  to  the 
system,  if  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  I 
hope  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  we  will 
hear  no  more  about  cutting  military 
retirement  because  I  promise  you  that 
there  is  only  so  much  you  can  -expect 
military  personnel  to  take,  and  we  are 
getting  close  to  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Wilson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  and  Senator 
Glenn,  the  ranking  minority  member 


of  that  subcommittee,  have  both  spent 
a  full  year  working  on  this  issue.  They 
both  have  operated  on  the  assumption 
that  Congress  must  be  fair  to  military 
retirees  and  that  fairness  is  far  more 
important  than  how  much  can  be  cut 
out  of  military  retirement.  Neither  of 
them  was  especially  happy  with  the 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  I  know  they  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  some  minor 
changes  to  the  bill.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  both  Senator 
Wilson  and  Senator  Glenn  for  their 
service  and  hard  work  on  this  issue.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  their  com- 
ments and  to  listening  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  one  more 
thing  to  say.  There  is  presently  a  re- 
quirement that  military  retirement 
reform  be  completed  by  June  1— I 
repeat,  June  1— or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  have  to  start  removing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  military  per- 
sonnel from  active  duty  and  the  Re- 
serves. How  we  got  ourselves  into  this 
mess  is  just  another  example  of  the 
way  we  operate  around  here.  Now  we 
can  either  debate  military  retirement 
and  make  decisions  and  go  to  confer- 
ence before  that  June  1  deadline,  or 
we  can  let  this  bill  become  bogged 
down.  I  hope  we  will  not  do  that  be- 
cause if  we  do,  we  may  find  that  this 
bill  is  not  on  the  fast  track  that  every- 
one seems  to  think  it  is  on.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anymore  about  that;  it  is 
up  to  you.  But  it  would  be  a  real 
shame  if  the  Senate  sits  here  and 
helps  dismantle  the  finest  and  most 
ready  military  force  we  have  ever  had 
because  we  cannot  restrain  our  urges 
to  attach  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nunn  is  here, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  has  any 
comments  to  make  before  we  call  on 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  bill.  As  the  chairman  has  already 
described,  I  do  so  reluctantly.  No  one 
likes  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  reduc- 
ing any  kind  of  retirement  benefits.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  stressed,  though, 
clearly  and  loudly,  that  this  bill  does 
not  reduce  the  benefit  of  any  military 
retiree  who  is  already  retired,  nor  does 
it  reduce  the  benefit  of  any  active 
duty  member  today.  This  bill  is  entire- 
ly prospective  in  nature.  It  will  affect 
the  benefits  of  those  who  join  the 
service  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

It  does  not  affect  the  benefits  of  any 
in  service  today.  So  it  certainly  should 
not  affect  retention.  It  should  not 
affect  retention  one  iota  because  it  is 
prospective  in  nature.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  we  have  to  do  as  part  of 
our  unpleasant  duties  to  get  the 
budget  under  control. 

This  mandate  to  save  $2.9  billion 
originated  on  the  House  side.  It  came 
out  of  conference  last  year.  Our  con- 
ferees, after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  de- 
cided to  come  to  this  figure.  We  came 


to  it  in  good  faith  with  the  House.  I 
feel,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  save  this 
money  based  on  the  authorization  bill 
last  year.  So  we  are  doing  what  our 
law  requires. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  offered  which 
would  reduce  the  savings  in  this  bill.  If 
there  are  amendments  that  reduce  the 
savings,  I  would  have  to  say  in  advance 
that  I  intend  to  oppose  those  and  I 
intend  to  vote  against  them,  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  merit  but  be- 
cause we  would  not  be  fulfilling  our 
duty  here.  We  talk  about  doing  some- 
thing about  the  deficit.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is:  When  it  comes  down  to  it.  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  So  if  there  are 
amendments— and  I  hope  there  will 
not  be— that  would  reduce  the  savings 
that  we  have  in  this  legislation,  I  will 
feel  duty  bound  to  oppose  those 
amendments. 

I  thsmk  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Glenn 
and  Senator  Wilson  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  dealing  with  this  diffi- 
cult subject.  They  have  had  long  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  been  in  some  of  them 
as  a  member  of  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee. This  is  one  of  those  bills 
that  is  not  easy  to  handle.  You  have 
an  awful  lot  of  people  involved  and  a 
lot  of  emotion  involved  in  any  kind  of 
retirement  changes.  They  have  done.  I 
think,  a  very  commendable  job.  and  I 
congratulate  both  of  them  for  their 
outstanding  leadership.  I  know  they 
will  be  handling  this  bill  on  behalf  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
side  of  the  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  make  just  a  brief  statement 
before  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California  goes  ahead  with  respect  to 
what  he  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member,  we  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  committee 
devoted  to  this  subject  matter.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  his  colleague  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  had  certain  different  ideas 
about  what  ought  to  constitute  the 
method  by  which  we  treated  military 
retirement  in  this  bill.  All  of  that  was 
carefully  considered  in  the  committee. 

Regrettably,  the  numbers  in  either 
of  their  alternatives  did  not  meet  the 
guidelines  that  we  were  directed  to 
conform  to  this  year.  As  a  consequence 
of  that,  it  was  my  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  President,  that  ultimately 
resulted  in  this  bill  being  reported  to 
the  floor  in  the  form  that  it  is  in  now. 

I  would  simply  like  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Last  year,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  DOD  Authorization  Act,  Con- 
gress took  steps  designed  to  require 


DOD  to  submit  to  Congress  legislative 
proposals  to  change  the  military  re- 
tirement system.  The  act  placed  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  total  amount  of  dollars  that 
could  be  obligated  from  the  military 
personnel  appropriation  accounts  in 
each  service  for  basic  pay  and  retire- 
ment accrual  costs  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  celling  on  obligations  was  $2.9  bil- 
lion, or  16  percent  below  the  level  re- 
quired by  present  retirement  entitle- 
ments, basic  pay  rates,  and  force  size 
requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
fense budget  for  military  basic  pay 
and  costs. 

In  order  to  live  within  this  obliga- 
tion ceiling  in  fiscal  yeso-  1986.  DOD 
must  either  make  reductions  in  the 
size  of  the  current  military  force  or 
Congress  must  reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1986  military  retirement  accrual 
charge  by  changing  the  current  mili- 
tary retirement  entitlement  for  future 
retirees. 

As  a  consequence  of  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  have  here— and  I  think 
all  of  us  have  expressed  that  we  have 
it  here  with  some  reluctance— is  a  bill 
that  meets  that  $2.9  billion  threshold 
requirement.  For  that  reason,  it  would 
be  the  Intention  of  this  Senator,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  member  and  others  who  I 
think  will  oppose  various  amendments 
that  would  suiversely  affect  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

D  1140 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment during  a  meeting  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  an  amendment  to 
the  1986  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
to  set  In  motion  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  military  retirement 
system.  I  did  not  offer  that  amend- 
ment purely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
money,  although  as  you  have  heard  we 
have  been  under  an  injunction  to  do 
Just  that:  to  save  money,  to  reduce  re- 
tirement, and  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit. 

I  did  not  offer  that  amendment  or 
that  request  for  a  pursuit  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  investigation,  of  how  we 
might  perform  retirement  purely  be- 
cause I  thought  the  system  was  overly 
generous.  That  was  not  my  motive.  I 
pursued  it  and  sought  an  amendment 
to  the  system  because  I  thought  that 
men  and  women  who  dedicated  a 
career  of  service  to  the  Nation  in  uni- 
form deserved  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
tirement system  when  completing  that 
career. 

It  was  not  purely  to  reduce  funds 
that  this  investigation  had  been  un- 
dertaken. Rather,  it  was  time  to  un- 
dertake a  complete  review  of  military 
retirement  as  part  of  the  larger  com- 
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pensation  program  of  the  All  Volun- 
teer Force;  to  determine  if  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  reduce  the  level  of  dollars 
spent  for  military  retirement  in  light 
of  the  increases  and  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  military  compensation 
system,  and  to  determine  if  some  re- 
tirement dollars  could  be  focused  more 
on  up-front  compensation— in  other 
words,  if  there  might  not  be  a  more  re- 
alistic shift  more  repsonsible  to  the 
needs  of  military  personnel  and  their 
families  at  the  same  time  that  we 
sought  to  make  changes  to,  in  part,  re- 
lieve that  budget  deficit. 

The  first  direct  result  of  that  investi- 
gation and  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered at  that  time  was  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  authorize  a  3-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  personnel 
effective  October  1,  1985,  rather  than 
January  1,  1986,  as  had  been  proposed 
to  the  amendment. 

The  second  result  was  that  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  and  which  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
as  the  ranking  member,  conducted  a 
detailed  and  lengthy  review  of  the 
military  retirement  system.  That 
review  began  with  2  days  of  hearings 
during  which  the  subcommittee  heard 
from  Members  of  the  Senate,  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  from  each  of 
the  military  services,  from  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  and  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  as  well  as 
from  a  number  of  interested  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

Following  those  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee reviewed  the  major  studies 
of  military  retirement  which  had  been 
conducted  over  the  past  15  years. 
These  studies  included  those  of  the 
President's  fifth  quadrennial  review 
on  military  compensation:  the  Presi- 
dent's private  sector  survey  on  cost 
control,  better  known  as  the  Grace 
Commission;  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission;  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Military  Compensation, 
better  known  as  the  Zwick  Commis- 
sion. 

Additionally,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  proposal  drafted  by  Senator 
Simon,  as  well  as  two  proposals  draft- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
required  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  of  1986. 

Among  the  issues  raised  by  these 
studies  and  proposals,  and  reviewed  by 
the  subcommittee  were: 

First,  whether  there  should  be  an 
early  withdrawal  or  lump-sum  feature 
included  in  the  system; 

Second,  whether  there  should  be  an 
integration  or  retired  pay  with  the 
Social  Security  benefit  earned  as  a 
result  of  military  service: 

Third,  whether  there  should  be  an 
early  vesting  feature  added  to  the 
system; 

Fourth,  whether  the  immediate  an- 
nuity of  20  years  of  service  should  be 


retained  or  whether  that  annuity 
should  be  available  only  after  25  or  30 
years  of  service; 

Fifth,  whether  the  full  Consumer 
Price  Index  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula  should  be  changed; 

Sixth,  whether  there  should  be  dif- 
ferent retirement  formulas  for  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel; 

Seventh,  whether  the  high  3  years' 
average  basic  pay  should  be  retained 
as  the  basis  for  computing  retired  pay: 
Eighth,  whether  the  present  system 
could  be  reduced  in  any  manner  with- 
out having  unacceptable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  number  of  high  quality 
personnel  who  would  voluntarily  elect 
to  remain  in  the  service  and  make  it  a 
career; 

And,  ninth,  whether  the  present 
system  could  be  reduced  in  any 
manner  and  still  provide  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable retirement  system  for  those 
who  dedicate  the  most  productive 
years  of  their  lives  to  serving  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  in  uniform. 

Through  this  past  year,  and  in  fact 
since  1979,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  have  almost 
constantly  asserted  that  no  changes 
could  be  made  to  the  present  system 
without  unacceptably  harming  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  and  without  unfairly 
treating  those  who  would  retire  under 
any  changes  in  the  system.  After  a 
year's  study  of  all  these  issues,  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  assertions. 

I  might  say  that  the  single  exception 
to  that  is  that  some  within  the  Navy 
have  themselves  a  volunteer  plan  very 
similar  to  the  fifth  quadrennial 
review.  It  is  deserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion. Regrettably  it  has  not  yet  en- 
joyed that  attention.  But  I  will  say 
more  on  that  later. 

But  the  question,  Mr.  President,  is 
can  the  military  retirement  be 
changed  and  the  retirement  benefits 
for  those  entering  the  service  in  the 
future— again,  like  those  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  underscore  "in  the 
future"— be  reduced  without  treating 
those  personnel  unfairly  and  without 
unacceptably  reducing  the  number  of 
personnel  who  will  wish  to  continue  to 
make  the  military  a  career? 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
an  effort  to  reduce  costs.  It  reduces 
costs.  It  will  reduce  the  totsd  cost  of 
military  retirement  by  more  than  16 
percent  or  about  $2.9  billion  a  year  if 
it  does  not  undergo  amendment.  And 
those  are  in  1986  dollars,  and  uses 
1986  actuarial  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  in  the  military  re- 
tirement system  in  a  way  that  will  not 
be  unfair,  and  in  fact  it  is  possible  by  a 
change  that  we  are  not  considering 
today  regrettably  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  distinctly  advantages  the  military 
family,  the  military  retiree,  both  offi- 
cer and  enlisted. 

I  also  believe  that  military  retire- 
ment, were  it  correctly  viewed,  could 


be  truly  reformed.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  which  you 
have  heard  already  damned  with  faint 
praise  by  the  chairman,  and  you  will 
hear  it  damned  with  faint  praise  by 
others— the  ranking  member  from 
Georgia  has  expressed  something  less 
than  wholehearted  support  for  it.  He 
is  right.  This  is  not  an  easy  or  a  pleas- 
ant process. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
does  not  in  my  view  represent  the  kind 
of  reform  that  we  really  should  have 
before  us.  It  represents  a  reduction  in 
benefits,  and  the  argument  is  that  the 
reduction  in  benefits  can  be  made 
without  unacceptably  damaging  the 
services,  without  persuading  enough 
who  otherwise  might  make  it  a  career 
to  change  their  minds. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  reform 
even  though  I  think  that  claim  is 
probably  valid.  Only  time  will  tell.  We 
make  these  judgments  based  on  actu- 
arial projections.  The  projection  is 
that  this  pending  proposal  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  will  have  a  relatively 
small  effect. 

D  1150 

But  I  think  that  we  have  not  com- 
pleted this  business  and  will  not  when 
we  have  acted  on  this  bill  today.  Real 
reform  requires  additional  effort.  I  say 
that  what  we  are  doing  today  is  unfor- 
tunate because  we  did  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  meaningful 
reform  of  the  structure  of  the  military 
system  which  would  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  about  $2  billion  a  year  in 
1986  dollars  while  providing  a  retire- 
ment option  that  I  am  convinced 
would  have  been  truly  attractive  to 
our  military  personnel. 

Such  reform  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  proposal  first  described 
by  the  President's  fifth  quadrennial 
review  of  the  military  compensation 
and  which  incorporated  a  liunp-sum 
payment  which  would  have  vested  at 
the  20th  year  of  service  point. 

Under  that  proposal,  military  mem- 
bers who  served  at  least  20  years 
would  become  entitled  to  lifetime 
monthly  payments  of  almost  25  per- 
cent less  than  under  the  present 
system.  What  would  have  made  it  at- 
tractive to  them  was  the  offsetting  ad- 
vantage that  they  would  have  received 
in  a  limip-sum  payment.  In  order  to 
offset  the  negative  effects  of  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  monthly  retired 
pay,  military  members  who  served  at 
least  20  years  would  be  entitled  to  a 
one-time  payment  of  three  times 
annual  basic  pay  for  enlisted  person- 
nel and  two  times  annual  basic  pay  for 
officers. 

I  repeat,  this  could  have  been 
achieved  and  could  be  achieved  at  a 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  $2  billion 
per  year. 

Under  today's  pay  scales,  it  would 
provide  a  lump-sum  payment  for  en- 


listed retirees  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment amounting  to  $57,000;  for  offi- 
cers, $83,000. 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  money,  but  the  overall  result  of  the 
change  would  be  an  11 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  cost  to  the  Nation 
of  military  retirement.  But  unlike 
almost  all  the  other  proposals  for 
changing  military  retirement  over  the 
past  10  to  15  years,  including  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  today,  this 
proposal  would  have  not  only  made 
substantial  savings  in  military  retire- 
ment costs;  it  would  have  substantially 
improved  retirement  for  military  per- 
sonnel. This  proposal  would  have  ful- 
filled many  of  the  needs  identified  by 
our  military  personnel  as  critical  to 
them  at  the  time  that  they  make  the 
transition  from  active  duty  to  retire- 
ment. It  would  have  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  an  ability  to  finally  be  able  to 
afford  to  buy  a  home  after  having 
moved  12  to  15  times  during  a  20-year 
military  career.  That  is  the  average,  12 
to  15  times  during  a  military  career. 

It  would  have  allowed  them  to  enjoy 
an  ability  to  attend  school  and  gain 
professional  training  for  a  second 
career  immediately  after  retirement 
but  while  still  supporting  a  family  in 
order  to  make  that  transition  and  turn 
military  skills  into  truly  marketable  ci- 
vilian skills.  It  would  have  .provided 
the  retiring  father  or  mother  an  abili- 
ty to  establish  a  small  business  after 
retirement  in  order  to  continue  to  sup- 
port a  family  when  one's  military 
skills  practiced  for  the  last  20  to  25 
years  do  not  easily  translate  into  the 
civilian  employment  msu-ket. 

It  would  have  permitted  the  retiree 
the  ability  to  send  children  of  college 
age  to  college,  and  to  do  so  while 
making  this  difficult  transition. 

It  is  in  this  transition  period  that 
the  greatest  need  actually  exists.  This 
has  been  the  repeated  consistent  testi- 
mony of  the  representatives  of  virtual- 
ly every  organization  that  has  come 
before  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  it  surprising 
and  in  fact  regrettable  that  while  this 
approach  to  military  retirement  was 
endorsed  by  some  of  these  very  organi- 
zations, the  Noncommissioned  Offi- 
cers' Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Association  of  Mili- 
tary Families,  it  was  strongly  opposed 
by  each  of  the  services.  I  say  this  is  re- 
grettable because  rather  than  support 
a  proposal  which  I  believe  would  be 
welcomed  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  the  serv- 
ices elected  to  interpose  their  own  po- 
litical judgment  as  to  what  would  be 
possible,  politically,  and  on  that  basis 
made  the  decision  to  oppose  what  was 
clearly  a  highly  desirable  alternative 
to  not  only  what  is  being  proposed 
today  but  to  what  the  Departments 
themselves  propose  in  response  to  a  re- 
quirement of  the  1986  authorization 
bill. 


It  is  regrettable  that  they  chose  to 
do  so.  Mr.  President,  because  their  po- 
litical view  was  predicated  on  a  view  of 
Congress  that  I  hope  is  wrong.  What 
they  thought,  to  put  it  in  simplest 
terms,  was  that  the  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  monthly  pay  would  become  a 
fact  but  not  the  lump-sum  payment. 
They  were  afraid  that  that  figure  of 
$57,000  for  enlisted  retirees  and 
$83,000  for  officers  would  seem  like 
too  large  a  figure  to  be  politically  pal- 
atable to  people  ninning  for  reelec- 
tion. 

Well,  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  hope 
they  are  wrong. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  not  yet  come  and  that  more 
time  needs  to  be  taken  in  order  to  sell 
this  proposal,  which  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money  and  provide  for  that 
very  difficult  transition  the  necessary 
funding  to  allow  far  greater  options 
than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  current 
military  retiree. 

But  the  view  of  the  services  was  that 
if  Congress  were  to  be  persuaded  to 
enact  such  a  proposal  it  would  ulti- 
mately renegotiate  on  the  lump-sum 
portion. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  several  things 
regrettable  in  the  scenario  that  has 
unfolded  in  this  year. 

First  and  most  important,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  In  this  year  we  will  miss 
the  opportunity  to  truly  reform  mili- 
tary retirement  while  saving  the 
American  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

Second,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
services  felt  it  appropriate  to  take  that 
view  because  by  doing  so  they  have 
been  guilty,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophesy;  they  have  in  fact 
contributed  to  this  alternative  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  distinctly  second 
best  and  perhaps  third  best. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  act  for  the 
reason  the  chairman  mentioned.  If  we 
do  not  act,  then  by  virtue  of  the  so- 
called  Johnston  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations measure  of  last  year  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  of  the  first  of 
the  next  month,  is  compelled  to  dis- 
charge hundreds  of  thousands  of  uni- 
formed personnel,  a  result  which  no 
one  intends  and  no  one  desires. 

I  find  it  regrettable  that  we  are 
placed  in  this  position. 

Fourth  and  finally,  I  regret  that  the 
services  may  have  been  right  and  that 
at  least  in  this  year  Congress  is  not 
ready  to  really  reform  military  retire- 
ment in  the  way  that  it  deserves  and  is 
focusing  instead  purely  on  cost  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  man  or 
woman  on  this  floor  in  my  sense  of  ur- 
gency of  the  deficit  reduction.  I  have 
told  my  administration  that  I  thought 
they  were  spending  more  time  than 
they  should  on  tax  reform  smd  less 
than  they  should  on  deficit  reduction. 
I  made  a  rather  unscheduled  appear- 
ance on  this  floor  in  the  wee  hours  of 
one  morning  last  year  to  demonstrate 


exactly  how  important  I  felt  It  was  to 
bring  about  deficit  reduction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  ways  to 
bring  it  about  that  are  more  responsi- 
ble than  others.  I  would  suggest  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  bring  amend- 
ments today  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  savaging  military  retirement 
that  they  are  engaged  in  an  unwise 
course  and  it  remains  unwise  and  they 
cannot  justify  it  even  if  they  attempt 
to  do  so  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  turn  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  coming  year 
to  work  to  bring  about  a  consensus  In 
this  Congress  so  that  the  view  that 
has  been  reflected  on  the  part  of  the 
services  will  be  proved  wrong,  so  that 
we  can  bring  about  true  reform.  But 
that  is  not  what  is  before  us  now. 
What  Is  before  us  now  Is  the  exigency 
to  act  before  the  first  of  the  month  in 
a  way  that  will,  in  effect,  reduce  the 
cost  of  military  retirement  and  do  so 
in  a  way  that  is  as  responsible  as  possi- 
ble, given  the  limited  framework  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  operate. 

D  1200 

Having  said  all  that,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  turn  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  On  April  16.  1986.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  voted  to 
report  to  the  full  Senate  the  bill 
before  you  today.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  make  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary retirement  entitlement  structure, 
which  If  they  had  been  enacted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  would 
have  reduced  defense  budget  author- 
ity, defense  outlays,  and  Federal 
budget  authority  each  by  $2.9  billion. 
Since  this  bill  does  not  reduce  military 
retirement  for  those  persons  already 
retired  or  even  for  those  now  serving 
in  the  uniformed  services,  It  has  no 
short-term  effects  on  Federal  outlays. 
Let  me  repeat  that  again,  there  will  be 
no  short-term  effects  on  Federal  out- 
lays because  the  bill  does  not  reduce 
retirement  for  those  already  retired— 
they  are  grandfathered— or  already 
serving  in  the  uniformed  services. 
They  are  grandfathered. 

It  has  no  short-term  effects  on  Fed- 
eral outlays. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  There  will  be  no 
short-term  effects  on  Federal  outlays, 
because  the  bill  does  not  reduce  retire- 
ment for  those  already  retired  or  al- 
ready serving  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

For  those  who  enter  the  service 
after  the  bill  is  enacted,  their  military 
retired  pay  at  20  years  of  service 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present  50 
percent  of  the  high  3  average  of  basic 
pay  to  44  percent  of  that  high  3  aver- 
age. Each  year  of  service  after  20  years 
would  add  3.5  percent  to  that  high  3 
average,  up  to  a  total  of  75  percent  of 
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the  high  3  average  at  the  30-year-of- 
service  point. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  alter  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  formula  for 
those  entering  the  service  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Presently,  the  law 
provides  for  a  once  a  year  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  reflecting  the  full 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Under  the  bill,  this  would  be  altered 
by  providing  that  the  armual  adjust- 
ments would  be  the  percentage  change 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  less  one 
percentage  point.  Under  this  revised 
formula,  the  retired  pay  base  will  be 
restored  one  time,  at  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  service— the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  entering  the  armed  serv- 
ices—to the  point  it  would  have  been  if 
full  CPI  increases  had  been  in  effect. 
Finally,  as  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  the  bill  would  provide  for  CPI 
minus  1  thereafter.  Shortly,  I  will  join 
with  Senator  Glenn  and  others  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  this  one  particu- 
lar segment  of  the  bill  to  provide  full 
CPI  cost-of-living  adjustments  after 
the  40th  anniversary  of  service  when 
military  retirement  has  truly  become 
an  old  age  pension  like  Social  Security. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this 
bill's  provisions  on  military  retirement 
reluctantly,  with  the  amendment  I 
have  just  described,  which  Senator 
Glenn  will  set  forth  at  greater  length. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  have  preferred  a  different  step 
and  indeed,  I  do  intend  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent step.  But  this  one  will  save  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
future  while  still  making  it  possible  to 
retain  the  high-quality  career  force 
that  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I  think  it  is  important  to  end  the 
debate  about  reducing  military  retire- 
ment, in  order  to  reduce  the  kind  of 
uncertainty  that  has  led  to  people 
leaving  the  service,  perhaps  under  a 
misapprehension,  but  nonetheless  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  lingering  uncer- 
tainty that  inevitably  accompanies 
this  protracted  debate.  Yet,  as  serious- 
ly as  I  take  that  point,  as  emphatically 
as  I  hope  to  make  it  to  my  colleagues 
when  we  have  brought  about  true 
reform,  I  tell  the  Chair  that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  that  point.  We  need  to 
act  today  on  the  pending  proposal.  I 
hope  we  will  adopt  only  the  Glenn- 
Wilson  amendment.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  compelled  to  resist  a  great 
many  amendments  that  would  undo 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  simply  remind  those  who  have 
heard  this  statement  that  we  came  to 
this  not  unanimously,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  very  careful  study  of  a 
number  of  other  efforts,  the  efforts  of 
many  who  had  studied  this  subject  in 
great  detail  over  a  period  of  years. 

Many  high-quality  personnel  have 
left  the  service  because  it  appeared 
that  Congress  would  decimate  the  re- 
tirement that  has  been  a  part  of  their 


expectation  in  addition  to  the  satisfac- 
tion they  have  received  from  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  uniform  to  their 
Nation. 

While  I  intend  to  continue  to  work 
for  no-cost  improvements  in  military 
retirement,  and  specifically  for  the  ad- 
dition of  a  feature  providing  for  a 
long-siun  payment  option.  I  shall 
resist  those  additional  efforts  that 
seek  to  savage  retirement  or  which 
seek  to  add  to  it  that  which  will  pro- 
vide for  irresponsible  cost  increases.  I 
think  that  what  we  have  before  us  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  that 
we  get  on  with  it  so  that  we  may  get 
on  with  the  other  business  before  this 
body. 

We  owe  to  the  uniformed  personnel 
of  this  Nation  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
we  made  clear  in  part  by  the  way  in 
which  we  deal  with  retirement.  We 
owe  no  less  to  our  Nation  than  to  see 
to  it  that  we  have  that  kind  of  quality 
All-Volunteer  Force  with  reasonable 
expectations  predicated  upon  the  serv- 
ice they  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Wilson],  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction 
Act  of  1986. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  no  such  bill  be  brought  to 
the  floor  at  all,  that  no  changes  be 
made,  because  I  think  the  military  re- 
tirement program  has  been  working 
well  as  an  incentive  for  recruitment 
and  retention.  The  Pentagon  pre- 
ferred no  changes  and  I  preferred  no 
changes,  but  that  is  not  part  of  the 
groimd  rules  under  which  we  operate. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  an  enormous 
national  debt.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  proscribed, 
like  other  committees,  on  what  our 
role  would  be  in  trying  to  bring  that 
debt  under  control.  Our  subcommittee 
was  given  the  onerous  task  of  cutting 
out  of  military  retirement  some  $2.9 
billion. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  measure 
that  I  proposed  in  committee  that 
would  have  cut  $2.1  billion  out  of  mili- 
tary retirement,  because  $2.9  billion 
was  an  arbitrary  figiire.  This  figure 
was  not  based  on  anything  except  pro- 
rating down  to  the  different  commit- 
tees what  we  thought  could  be  cut.  It 
had  no  basis  in  what  might  happen  to 
recruitment  retention,  and  morale. 
Picking  a  figure  out  of  the  sky  is  no 
way  to  attain  our  goals.  But  these  are 
the  ground  rules  under  which  we  are 
operating. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
over  a  year's  careful  study  and  analy- 


sis by  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

It  has  been  studied  and  analyzed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Not  everyone 
involved  in  this  process  supports  the 
bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
before  the  Senate  today.  There  are 
changes  I  would  like  to  see  made  in 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California 
has  indicated,  we  shall  probably  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  today  relat- 
ing to  the  cost-of-living  allowance 
mechanism.  But,  as  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this  bill 
represents  the  very  carefully  consid- 
ered consensus  opinion  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  Issue  of 
military  retirement  reform. 
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This  bill  will  make  prospective 
changes.  I  emphasize  the  word  pro- 
spective, which  means  that  nobody  in 
the  service  right  now  will  be  affected 
by  whatever  we  do.  This  bill  will  apply 
to  new  people  coming  in,  and  there- 
fore will  only  have  an  effect  on  those 
people  20  years  out  when  this  bill 
takes  effect.  But  we  still  have  to  put 
the  money  for  the  retirement  accounts 
in  between  now  and  then. 

But  I  repeat,  all  the  concern  that 
has  been  expressed  in  service  publica- 
tions, magazines,  and  expressed  to  us 
personally  on  the  committee  and  to 
me  personally  in  my  office  by  people 
in  the  military  now  or  those  retirees 
who  think  we  are  about  to  gut  their 
retirement  system  that  they  depend 
on,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  because 
this  bill  is  prospective  only. 

This  bill  makes  prospective  changes 
to  the  military  retirement  system  that 
will  allow  us  to  continue  to  properly 
man  our  military  services  and  still  pro- 
vide an  equitable  retirement  system 
for  military  members.  It  will  also 
reduce  the  future  costs  of  the  military 
retirement  system. 

I  indicated  that  I  will  probably  offer 
an  amendment  to  one  part  of  the  bill. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  overall  bill 
is  well  crafted  and  sound;  it  is  the  best 
job  we  could  have  done,  and  I  will  sup- 
port it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  briefly  describe  the  cur- 
rent military  retirement  system. 
Today,  military  retired  pay  is  calculat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  active  duty  basic 
pay  of  the  highest  grade  held  times 
2Vi  percent  for  each  year  of  service. 
There  is  no  retirement  vesting— in 
other  words,  there  is  no  qualification 
required  to  be  put  on  the  retired  rolls 
and  receive  pay— prior  to  20  years  of 
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service.  You  cannot  retire  earlier  than 
20  years.  But  after  20  years  of  service 
a  service  member  becomes  eligible  to 
receive  50  percent  of  his  or  her  basic 
pay— not  total  active  duty  pay,  just 
basic  pay.  That  retirement  pay  then 
continues  to  increase  2Vt  percentage 
points  for  each  additional  year  of  serv- 
ice above  20  years  to  a  maximum  of  75 
percent  of  basic  pay  for  30  or  more 
years  of  service. 

The  difference  between  the  amount 
that  is  received  while  a  person  is  on 
active  duty  and  what  he  or  she  re- 
ceives upon  retirement  is  not  that  well 
understood  by  most  people.  "Total  pay 
while  you  are  in  the  service  includes 
not  only  basic  pay  for  the  rank  held, 
but  also  a  quarters  allowance  and  a 
subsistence  allowance.  Now.  these 
forms  of  pay  have  a  tax  advantage  in 
that  they  are  nontaxable. 

In  addition,  many  people  in  the  serv- 
ice who  are  on  hazardous  duty  earn 
flight  pay,  submarine  pay  or  hazard- 
ous duty  pay  of  one  kind  or  another. 
This  is  also  not  considered  part  of 
basic  pay. 

Now,  basic  pay  for  a  retiree  is  nor- 
mally somewhere  between  65  and  70 
percent  of  the  total  compensation  that 
person  received  while  on  active  duty 
receiving  full  pay.  So  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  receiving  so  much  a  month  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  multiplier  I  just 
described  and  classifying  these  people 
as  living  high  off  the  hog.  That  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  talking  about  a  per- 
cent of  that  total  and  it  is  only  the 
basic  pay  that  is  considered  when  we 
are  talking  about  computing  retire- 
ment pay. 

Prior  to  1980,  military  retirement 
pay  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
basic  pay  of  the  military  member  on 
the  day  of  retirement.  Now,  this  gave 
rise  to  some  things  that  probably  were 
not  so  good  because  we  had  many  so- 
called  tombstone  promotions— promo- 
tions given  to  people  in  the  last  few 
months  of  their  career  which  would 
raise  their  retirement  pay. 

Now,  that  was  changed  in  1980.  In 
1980  a  change  was  enacted  which  re- 
quired that  military  retirement  pay 
from  that  time  on  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  high 
3  years  of  basic  pay  for  individuals  en- 
tering military  service  after  September 
8,  1980.  That  change  alone  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  have  reduced  the  future  costs  of 
military  retirement  by  some  13  per- 
cent. I  supported  that;  I  think  that  it 
is  reasonable  not  to  make  so-called 
tombstone  retirements  and  increase 
retirement  pay  arbitrarily,  whether 
xleserved  or  not.  That  happened  in  too 
many  cases. 

Military  retirees  now  receive  one 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  or  COLA, 
each  year,  which  under  current  law 
must  be  equal  to  the  annual  COLA  for 
Federal  civilian  retirees.  Military  re- 
tirement is  a  noncontributory  system. 


However,  while  on  active  duty,  mili- 
tary members  contribute  to  the  Social 
Security  system  and  thereby  earn 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits. 
But  these  two  systems  are  entirely 
separate.  The  receipt  of  military  re- 
tirement pay  has  no  effect  on  one's 
Social  Security  benefits,  nor  does  re- 
ceipt of  Social  Security  have  any 
effect  on  one's  military  retirement 
benefits. 

In  analyzing  the  military  retirement 
system,  it  Is  very  important  that 
ITeople  understand  that  this  system 
serves  a  dual  purpose.  First,  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  military  compensa- 
tion package  and  serves  as  a  retention 
incentive  to  encourage  people  to  stay 
in  military  service.  If  we  were  to  cut 
out  retirement  pay,  what  Incentive  Is 
there  to  give  a  full  20  years  of  service 
to  the  Federal  Government?  It  is  not 
always  a  pleasant  life.  It  may  involve 
combat.  It  may  involve  long  periods  of 
time  away  from  your  family— it  does 
for  most  military  members.  I  know 
that  all  too  well.  I  spent  several  years 
overseas  and  almost  had  to  get  reac- 
qualnted  with  my  wife  when  I  came 
back. 

You  put  up  with  some  things  which 
are  not  very  pleasant.  So  you  need  an 
incentive  to  get  people  to  stay  in  the 
military  at  least  20  years.  That  Is  one 
purpose  of  the  retirement  system. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  military  re- 
tirement system  is  also  an  important 
forced  management  tool.  Through  re- 
tirement and  separation  the  military 
services  keep  the  age,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence levels  of  their  forces  In  balance 
with  the  force  profile— the  force  re- 
quirements necessary  for  them  to 
carry  out  their  national  defense  mis- 
sion. That  is  a  highly  important  differ- 
ence between  the  military  career  and 
the  civilian  career. 

Now,  there  have  been  two  major 
criticisms  of  the  military  retirement 
system  over  the  years.  The  first  is  that 
the  system  as  a  whole  is  too  expensive. 
OK,  fine.  I  am  one  who  wishes  we  did 
not  need  a  single  nickel  spent  for  mili- 
tary service,  equipment,  retirement,  or 
anything  else.  I  wish  we  lived  in  a  per- 
fect world.  But,  unfortunately,  we  do 
not.  The  system  Is  expensive. 

I  saw  some  figures  just  a  couple  days 
ago  that  some  63  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary dollars  appropriated  goes  for  per- 
sonnel compared  to  the  9  percent  the 
Soviets  spend  on  personnel.  So  is  it  ex- 
pensive? You  bet  It  is.  But  it  is  expen- 
sive to  live  in  a  democracy,  too.  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
consider  here. 

Critics  argue  that  with  the  increases 
in  military  compensation  under  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  military,  retire- 
ment benefits  are  higher  than  neces- 
sary to  retain  military  members  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  man  the  career  force 
of  the  military  services.  These  critics 
also  argue  that  bonuses  and  special 
pay  targeted  to  personnel  with  critical 


skills  are  a  more  cost-effective  reten- 
tion tool  than  across-the-board  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  the  cur- 
rent retirement  system  provides  a 
large  incentive  for  military  members 
to  retire  after  20  years  and  does  not 
provide  sufficient  Incentive  to  encour- 
age military  members  to  stay  in  serv- 
ice for  longer  careers.  Well,  there  are 
arguments  to  counter  these  criticisms. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  military  re- 
tirement has  been  described  as  de- 
ferred compensation  for  the  unique 
hardships  of  military  life.  I  agree  with 
that.  When  I  was  In  the  service  that  Is 
exactly  the  way  we  looked  at  It.  We 
did  not  look  at  retirement  as  some- 
thing that  was  a  freeble  at  the  end  of 
a  career.  You  looked  at  it  as  though 
you  were  putting  up  with  some  depri- 
vation and  inconveniences.  At  that 
time,  you  put  up  with  lower  pay  than 
our  civilian  counterparts  because  you 
had  a  decent  retirement  system  to 
look  forward  to  and  it  was  regarded  as 
deferred  compensation. 

D  1220 

In  addition,  military  retirees  remain 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty. 

Finally,  the  military  manpower  man- 
agement system  Is  based  on  the  need 
for  a  youthful  and  vigorous  force  and 
therefore  must  continue  to  have  a 
mechanism  like  the  20-year  retirement 
to  keep  the  force  from  becoming  too 
old  or  too  stagnant. 

Are  people  going  to  stay  in  for  20 
years  when  they  know  that  many  of 
them  will  be  bounced  out  because  of 
this  requirement  to  keep  a  young  and 
vigorous  force?  The  20-year  retirement 
keeps  them  in  that  long,  but  It  also 
lets  them  know  that  they  are  subject 
to  being  weeded  out. 

So  we  do  keep  that  young  and  vigor- 
ous force  which  the  military  must 
have.  In  that  respect,  it  Is  different 
from  almost  every  business  In  civilian 
pursuits,  because  that  requirement  to 
have  the  physical  activity  and  the 
strength  and  vigor  to  pursue  a  military 
career  Is  something  that  is  not 
equalled,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  civilian 
ranks. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  more  In 
sympathy  with  the  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  the  current  military  retirement 
system  than  I  am  with  the  traditional 
criticisms  of  the  military  retirement 
system.  Over  the  years,  the  current 
military  retirement  system  has  served 
the  Nation  well.  Today  we  have  a  well- 
trained,  capable  and  professional  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  military  retirement 
system  is  one  of  the  tools— not  the 
only  one— that  have  allowed  us  to 
build  and  sustain  this  force. 

But  I  am  also  a  realist,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  there  is  a  strong  consen- 
sus within  the  Congress  to  reform  the 
military  retirement  system.  It  has 
been  building  for  some  years.  Those  of 
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us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  the  responsibility  for  legislative 
oversight  of  defense  manpower  recog- 
nize this  consensus.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  represents  our  effort 
to  balance  the  Congress'  desire  to 
reduce  the  future  costs  of  military  re- 
tirement with  our  need  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  men  and  women  in  our 
military  services. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  the 
conunittee's  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  summarize  the  legislative  proc- 
ess that  resulted  in  this  bill  reaching 
the  floor  today  and  that  requires  us  to 
complete  action  on  a  conference 
report  so  the  President  can  sign  it 
before  June  1.  That  is  a  big  order. 

Last  year,  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  Congress  re- 
quired the  Defense  Department  to 
submit  to  Congress  legislative  propos- 
als to  change  the  military  retirement 
svstciu. 

Section  666  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Defense  Authorization  Act  placed  a 
ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  dollars 
that  could  be  obligated  from  the  mili- 
tary personnel  appropriation  accounts 
in  each  service  for  basic  pay  and  re- 
tirement accrual  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  ceiling  on  obligations  was 
$2.9  billion,  or  16  percent  below  the 
level  required  by  present  retirement 
entitlements,  basic  pay  rates,  and 
force  size  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  budget  for  military  basic 
pay  and  costs.  In  order  to  live  within 
this  obligation  ceiling  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  current  fiscal  year,  DOD 
must  either  make  large  reductions  in 
the  size  of  the  current  military  force 
or  Congress  must  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1986  military  retirement  accrual 
charge  by  changing  the  current  mili- 
tary retirement  entitlement  for  future 
retirees. 

Section  667  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Defense  Authorization  Act  required 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  two  legislative  proposals 
to  change  the  military  retirement 
system  which,  if  effective  on  October 
1,  1985.  would  achieve  the  required 
$2.9  billion  in  savings.  Section  667  re- 
quired that  one  of  these  proposals 
could  not  obtain  savings  by  changes  to 
the  current  cost  of  living  allowance 
[COLA]  adjustment  mechanism  for 
military  retirement.  This  section  also 
required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  on  the  recruiting  and  retention 
impact  of  reductions  in  military  retire- 
ment accrual  cjsts  ranging  from  $1.8 
billion  to  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  including  the  $2.9  billion  options 
in  the  actual  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  opposed 
the  idea  of  picking  some  savings  target 
out  of  the  air  that  would  force  us  to 
make  changes  to  the  military  retire- 
ment system  without  knowing  what 
the  impact  of  the  changes  might  be.  I 
was  overruled  by  the  full  Senate  on 


this  issue.  However,  throughout  our 
consideration  of  this  issue,  we  have 
tried  to  determine  what  was  best  for 
the  military  services  and  the  country 
without  picking  a  savings  target  in  ad- 
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In  other  words,  I  felt  that  in  this 
area  it  is  important  that  we  not  just 
whack  away  with  a  giant  figure  we  are 
going  to  cut  out,  without  knowing 
what  the  retention  rates  were  going  to 
be  or  what  the  effect  on  recruiting 
might  be. 

One  responsibility  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  is  to  keep  our  people 
alive,  independent,  and  free:  and  that 
consideration  is  not  amenable  some- 
times to  the  normal  rigors  of  cost  ac- 
counting. So,  just  to  pick  a  figure  out 
of  the  air  and  say  that  we  will  meet  it. 
without  considering  what  the  reten- 
tion or  recruiting  rates  would  be,  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

In  addition  to  these  sections  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  included  a  provision 
dealing  with  fiscal  year  1986  military 
retirement  accrual  costs.  Section  8103 
of  this  act  provided  that  after  May  1, 
1986,  obligations  from  the  fiscal  year 
1986  military  personnel  appropriation 
accounts  shall  not  exceed  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  required  to  limit 
total  obligations  to  the  obligation  ceil- 
ings established  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
reducing  future  military  retirement 
accrual  costs  by  May  1,  1986,  section 
8103  would  have  required  the  Defense 
Department  to  begin  reducing  the 
military  strengths  of  the  services  by 
several  hundred  thousand  personnel  in 
order  to  live  within  the  current  obliga- 
tion ceilings  on  the  fiscal  year  1986 
military  personnel  appropriation  ac- 
counts. 

To  avoid  a  military  manpower  crisis 
in  the  Defense  Department,  on  the 
same  day  it  ordered  reported  the  bill 
before  us  today,  the  committee  or- 
dered reported  another  bill  extending 
the  May  1  deadline  in  section  8103  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1986  for  1  month  to  June  1. 
1986.  This  measure  was  attached  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  220,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  23,  1986.  It 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  April 
29,  1986,  and  subsequently  signed  by 
the  President. 

We  only  have  a  short  reprieve,  how- 
ever. We  must  complete  action  on  this 
bill  and  get  a  conference  agreement  to 
the  President  by  June  1,  or  the  De- 
fense Department  will  have  to  begin 
the  onerous  process  of  laying  off  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  military  person- 
nel. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  Prtsident,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment submitted  the  report  required  by 
section  667  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  to  the  Con- 


gress on  November  15,  1985.  This 
report  included  two  legislative  propos- 
als that  would  change  the  military 
nondisability  retirement  system.  Each 
of  these  proposals  would  have  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  military  retirement 
accrual  funding  of  $2.9  billion  if  they 
had  been  enacted  into  law  by  October 
1,  1985.  However,  in  transmitting 
DOD's  report  to  the  Congress.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  Indicated  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  opposed  to 
any  changes  to  the  current  military  re- 
tirement system. 

The  committee's  review  of  military 
retirement  began  with  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Defense  Department's 
report  to  the  Congress.  During  these 
hearings,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  from  each  of  the 
military  services.  The  committee  also 
heard  testimony  from  witnesses  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee conducted  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  two  legislative  proposals  to 
change  the  military  retirement  system 
submitted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  also  reviewed 
the  major  studies  of  the  military  re- 
tirement system  conducted  over  the 
last  15  years. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  bill  recommends 
adoption  of  the  so-called  combination 
change  to  the  military  retirement 
system  Included  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's report  to  the  Congress. 
The  term  "combination"  refers  to  a 
change  in  both  the  structural  part  of 
the  system  and  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent cost-of-living  allowance  formula. 

D  1230 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee are  easy  to  explain  and  under- 
stand. For  individuals  who  first  enter 
military  service  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  change,  this  proposal 
would  provide  44  percent  of  the  re- 
tired pay  base,  high  3  at  20  years  of 
service  instead  of  the  current  50  per- 
cent, rising  to  the  same  75  percent  at 
30  years  of  service  that  is  available 
today.  Instead  of  an  annual  full  CPI 
COLA  this  proposal  would  provide  an 
annual  COLA  of  CPI  minus  1  percent- 
age point  until  the  retiree's  40th  anni- 
versary of  service.  At  that  point  the 
monthly  payment  would  be  restored  to 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  retir- 
ee received  a  full  CPI  COLA  from  the 
time  of  retirement.  However,  after  the 
one-time  restoral  the  annual  COLA 
will  still  be  1  percentage  point  less 
than  the  CPI  increase  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  retiree's  life. 

Later  on  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Wilson  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  COLA  mecha- 
nism that  will  provide  a  full  CPI 
COLA  after  the  restoral  at  the  40th 
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anniversary  of  service  rather  than  re- 
verting to  CPI  minus  1  percentage 
point  as  provided  In  the  committee 
bill. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size a  critical  factor  In  the  bill.  The 
changes,  as  I  said  before  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  again,  the  changes 
in  the  committee  bill  are  completely 
prospective,  and  would  not  affect  the 
retirement  benefits  of  anyone  serving 
In  uniform  today.  They  will  not 
change  any  factors  as  far  as  retire- 
ment benefits  go  for  those  already  re* 
tired.  Only  those  people  who  enter 
military  service  after  the  bill  is  en- 
acted Into  law  will  be  affected  by  these 
changes. 

Another  important  factor  to  note  is 
that  the  changes  would  apply  only  to 
nondisability  Active  duty  and  Reserve 
retirement  benefits.  The  committee 
proposal  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
multipliers  for  Reserve  retirement 
proportional  to  the  reductions  pro- 
posed for  Active  duty  retirees.  The 
change  In  the  COLA  mechanism  also 
would  apply  both  to  Active  duty  and 
to  Reserve  nondisabililty  retirement 
benefits.  However,  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  and  survivor  benefits 
would  not  change  from  current  law 
under  the  committee  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill 
achieves  a  reasonable  and  appropriate 
level  of  savings  In  future  military  re- 
tirement costs  through  a  balanced 
combination  of  reductions  to  the  re- 
tired pay  multipliers  and  to  the  cur- 
rent COLA  mechanism.  This  bill  will 
result  in  aimual  savings  of  16  percent 
In  future  military  retirement  costs.  If 
It  had  been  enacted  on  October  1, 
1985.  It  would  have  saved  the  full  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  retirement 
accrual  costs  anticipated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
However,  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
committee  do  not  cut  as  deeply  Into 
the  base  of  military  retired  pay  while 
unrealistically  leaving  the  full  annual 
CPI  COLA  intact  as  would  the  second, 
so-called  structural  change  Included  in 
the  DOD  report,  or  as  would  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  which  is  based  in 
substantial  part  on  a  structural  ap- 
proach. 

The  committee  bill  will  encourage 
military  members  to  stay  In  service 
beyond  the  20-year  point  by  steepen- 
ing the  slope  of  military  retirement 
benefits  between  20  and  30  years  of 
service.  However,  this  change  does  not 
reduce  the  20-year  benefit  to  the  point 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  meaningful  and 
equitable  benefit  for  the  more  arduous 
enlisted  skills  and  ratings. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  all  of  the  Defense 
Department  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  committee  indicated  that  if 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  legislation 
reforming  the  military  retirement 
system,  they  would  prefer  the  combi- 
nation change  included  in  the  Novem- 


ber 1985,  DOD  report  to  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  basis  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  retire- 
ment system  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  for  a  number  of  years.  The  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  about  the  future 
of  military  retirement  benefits  has  un- 
dermined morale  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
led  many  of  our  fine  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform  to  pursue  careers 
elsewhere,  and  created  an  atmosphere 
of  distrust  for  the  Congress  by  our 
service  personnel.  Through  all  the 
talk,  they  have  not  known  what  they 
could  rely  on  into  the  future.  So  It 
may  well  be  that  this  uncertainty  has 
had  more  adverse  effects  on  retention 
in  the  Armed  Forces  than  would  the 
changes  to  military  retirement  now 
recommended  by  the  committee.  In  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  intends  to  end  the  long 
debate  over  the  appropriate  level  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  military 
retirement  system  so  that  we  need  not 
revisit  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  can 
act  expeditiously  on  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  go  to  conference  with  the 
House  and  get  a  final  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  June  1  deadline.  It  is 
important  to  take  all  the  dissentlon 
away  from  this.  It  is  important  to  take 
the  uncertainty  away  from  it.  It  is 
very  important  to  both  the  military 
services  and  the  Nation  that  we  do  so 
and  we  do  so  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1969 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress regarding  postponement  of  the 
award  of  a  certain  contract  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih].  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Orasilkv,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1959. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  II  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY  REUARDING 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  A  CERTAIN  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  CONTRACT. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  postpone  the  final 
award  of  a  contract  with  respect  to  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Solicitation 
numbered  DLA700-86-B-4-4607  (for  th« 
purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors)  until  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague,  my  neighbor 


from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  and  also 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Senator  Gramlxy,  in  offering  thli 
amendment  to  8.  2396,  the  Uniform 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reductions 
Act. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  for  permit- 
ting me  to  proceed,  even  though  he 
has  been  sitting  here  patiently  waiting 
to  bring  his  amendment  up. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
which  Is  similar  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approved  unanimously  by  the 
House  2  days  ago,  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  defer  the  final  award  of  a 
contract  for  procurement  of  178 
Crawler  tractors  until  the  Congress 
completes  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
1987. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  prt- 
pared  to  award  a  $7.9  million  contract 
for  these  tractors  to  Fiat-Allis  North 
America,  Inc.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya  holds  a  16-percent  own- 
ership in  Fiat  SPA,  the  corporate 
parent  of  Fiat-Allls  North  America, 
and  what  would  happen  is  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  from  this  award  would  go 
to  the  nation  of  Libya.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  Libya  has  two  members 
on  Flat's  board  of  directors. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  decision  not 
only  undercuts  our  campaign  against 
international  terrorism,  but  directly 
contributes  to  the  loss  of  American 
jobs. 

At  the  same  time  the  Defense  De> 
partment  is  prepared  to  offer  this  con- 
tract to  Fiat,  the  American  firm  that 
was  the  low  bidder  on  this  contract— 
the  next  low  bidder  underneath  Fiat— 
J.I.  Case,  Inc..  has  announced  it  is 
going  to  close  three  American  plant*, 
costing  over  1,500  American  jobs. 

Two  of  those  plants  are  in  the  quad 
cities  area.  Rock  Island,  IL.  and  Bet- 
tendorf,  lA.  The  plant  in  Bettendorf 
now  builds  the  same  tractors  the  De- 
fense Department  has  decided  will  be 
built  by  Fiat,  whose  parent  company 
is,  in  turn,  owned  15  percent  by  the 
Government  of  Libya.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  President,  we  can  underestimate 
the  impact  of  this  plant  closure  on  the 
city  of  Bettendorf  or  on  the  city  of 
Mollne,  IL.  Case  is  Bettendorf '•  second 
largest  employer,  with  about  660  pro- 
duction and  salaried  workers  now  on 
the  job.  The  plant  shutdown  was  the 
latest  blow  to  an  already  devastated 
economy  In  the  eastern  area  of  Iowa, 
where  unemployment  has  been  In 
double  figures  for  most  of  the  1980't. 

D  1340 

So,  Mr.  President,  how  can  we  poael- 
bly  justify  sending  the  sons  of  thoae 
workers  to  fight  a  war  against  terror- 
Ism  and  against  a  terrorist  regime  that 
is  being  financed  with  their  own  tax- 
payers' doUanf  How  can  we  mount  an 
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international  campaign  against  terror- 
ism while  we  are  contributing  to  fi- 
nancing that  same  terrorist  regime  we 
are  bent  on  defeating? 

All  this  amendment  would  do  is  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  defer  the 
award  of  this  contract  until  the  Con- 
gress completes  its  consideration  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act  where 
I  understand  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  considering  a  proposal  to  pre- 
clude the  awarding  of  this  contract  to 
Libya. 

We  all  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
administration,  to  our  European  allies, 
and  to  our  own  citizens  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  terrorism,  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  Qadhafi.  that  we  are  serious 
about  economic  sanctions,  and  that  we 
are  serious  about  making  Libya  the 
kind  of  pariah  nation  that  it  in  fact  is. 
So.  Mr.  President,  we  want  to  ensure 
that  our  U.S.  defense  dollars  do  not 
end  up  in  the  coffers  of  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi.  I  hope  Senators  wiU  support 
this  amendment  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  House  just  2 
days  ago. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  have  a  bill  presently  pending, 
S.  2152,  which  is  before  us  at  this  time 
in  the  Acquisition  and  Policy  Sulicom- 
mittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  which  we  provide  that  in  the 
future,  every  company  that  attempts 
to  do  business  with  any  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  must  make  a  public 
disclosure  of  any  interest  held  in  the 
foreign  company  by  any  hostile 
nation. 

The  facts  in  this  situation  are  that 
Fiat  of  Italy  is  15  percent  owned  by 
Libya,  and  two  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Fiat  are  Libyans.  In  this 
circumstance,  178  small  bulldozers 
would  be  purchased  by  the  Marine 
Corps  from  Fiat  unless  we  stop  this 
contract. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  other  day  when 
Secretary  Weinberger  indicated  that 
they  were  going  to  make  every  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
contract.  I  would  just  like  to  relate  to 
my  friends  in  the  Senate  the  experi- 
ence we  had  in  the  Acquisition  Sub- 
committee on  the  day  that  the  hearing 
was  held  on  S.  2152. 

The  subcommittee  was  chaired  by 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Senator  Quayle. 
Senator  Warner  was  there  that  day, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Levin  of  Michigan  and  myself  were 
there.  Senator  Quayle  has  a  similar 
bill  to  mine  now  pending  in  that  sub- 
committee. 

Certain  members  of  the  administra- 
tion appeared  before  our  subcommit- 


tee, and  testified  about  the  legislation. 
Frankly,  they  indicated  there  is  some 
need  for  some  kind  of  legislation.  And 
I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  I  believe  Senator  Quayle 
and  I  have  fully  agreed  on  a  bill  that 
will  accommodate  the  points  of  view  of 
both  of  us  so  that  we  will  have  legisla- 
tion that  wiU  be  offered  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  that  we  both 
have  agreed  upon  that  I  think  address- 
es the  problem  for  the  future,  and 
simply  says  in  the  future  that  any 
company  that  wants  to  do  business 
with  any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
any  interest,  or  any  substantial  inter- 
est owned  by  hostile  nations,  and  then 
the  agency  of  government  has  to  make 
a  full  report  on  that  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  before  any  contract  would  be 
entered  into  with  at  least  a  30-day 
notice,  so  the  Congress  can  take  neces- 
sary steps  in  the  future  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  thing  from  happening. 

I  thought  the  interesting  thing,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  had  this  subcom- 
mittee hearing  a  week  or  so  ago  was 
this:  One  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Defense  Department  who  appeared 
before  us  as  a  witness  said  to  us  that 
they  thought  they  had  no  legal  au- 
thority to  cancel  this  contract  not- 
withstanding the  known  15  percent  in- 
terest by  Libya  in  the  company  which 
would  profit  from  this  contract,  to 
which  my  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Levin,  replied  to  the  witness, 
"Are  you  telling  me  that  we  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  bomb  Libya  but 
we  do  not  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  company  that  has  a  substantial 
interest  owned  by  Libya?"  The  witness 
found  that  quite  difficult  to  explain  to 
us.  I  think  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee felt  that  there  was  no  sen- 
sible explanation  for  that  position. 

So  I  hope  we  pass  this  resolution  as 
a  sense  of  the  Congress— this  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House— that  supports 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Weinberger,  that  we  should 
not  proceed  with  a  contract  that 
would  benefit  Libya. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  interest  owned  by  Libya  is 
worth  well  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $3  billion. 

The  President  has  asked  our  allies  to 
present  sanctions  against  Libya.  We 
have  presented  our  sanctions  against 
Libya,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
strange  anomaly  for  us  to  now  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  buy  78  bulldozers  from  a  company 
that  has  a  15-percent  interest  owned 
by  that  country  which  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So  I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 


I  think  if  we  are  calling  upon  eco- 
nomic interests  in  our  country  to  cease 
and  desist  from  doing  business  with 
Libya,  if  we  are  asking  our  allies  to  do 
the  same,  we  ought  not  to  sanction 
this  kind  of  a  contract. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  [Mr.  HarkinI.  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  that  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  past  Tuesday. 
Briefly,  the  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  suspend  the  award 
of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  178  bull- 
dozers to  the  Marine  Corps.  This  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  Fiatallis,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Fiat  of 
Italy. 

For  my  colleagues  who  might  not 
know,  but  who  would  be  interested  in 
knowing,  the  Government  of  Libya 
owns  15  percent  of  the  Fiat  Co.  In  ad- 
dition to  owning  a  substantial  share  of 
Fiat,  Colonel  Qadhafi  is  represented 
on  Fiat's  board  by  two  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  carefully  weigh  any 
transaction  at  this  time  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  financially  benefit- 
ting Libya.  This  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  the  contract  from  going 
through,  it  merely  delays  it  until  after 
Congress  has  completed  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1987  defense  authori- 
zation bill  in  order  to  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  purchase  more  carefully. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
for  offering  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  matters  that 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
fense Acquisition  Subcommittee 
rather  than  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee.  I  am  told  that 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
Senator  Quayle,  is  enroute  to  the 
Chamber. 

We  could,  I  suggest,  do  one  of  two 
things.  If  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  we  could  simply, 
by  unanimous  consent,  temporarily 
lay  aside  his  amendment  to  take  it  up 
later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
the  request  the  Senator  is  putting? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  — 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  pending  business  is 
the  bUl  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  might  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion, please? 

Mr.  President,  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  submit  his 
amendment  or  just  make  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  made  a  statement. 
But  I  have  not  submitted  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  did  not  want  to  do  that 
until  the  Senator  was  here. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

AMENDimfT  NO.  1960 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  cost-of-living  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  retired  pay  of  per- 
sons who  first  enter  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  new  program) 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 

an  amendment.  It  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1960. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  shall  Increase  the  retired  pay  base  of 
each  member  and  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces  entitled  to  such  pay  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Reduction 
Act  of  1986.  other  than  a  member  or  former 
member  retired  for  disability  under  chapter 
61  of  this  title,  by  the  same  percent  by 
which  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  is 
increased. 

"(2)  Increases  in  the  retired  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (IHB)  shall  be  cumulative  and 
may  not  be  compounded. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
stress  what  is  contained  in  the  basic 
bill.  We  say  that  for  anyone  who  en- 
lists after  the  effective  date  of  this 
bill,  the  military  retirement  system 
will  be  changed  slightly.  What  my 


amendment  does  is,  Instead  of  the 
COLA  minus  1  percent  or  the  CPI 
minus  1  percent,  to  say  you  get  the 
full  cost-of-living  increase,  but  that  It 
not  be  compounded. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  doing 
that.  One  is  the  savings  you  make. 
The  second  is  it  restricts  the  inflation- 
ary impact. 

It  is  a  somehow  much  easier  thing  to 
get  into  a  lengthy  debate  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  President,  on  a  specific,  one-time 
savings.  But  when  we  talk  about  enti- 
tlements, we  make  minor  changes  and 
we  can  save  infinitely  more  than  we  do 
on  most  of  the  one-time  savings. 

The  amendment  that  I  offered  back 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
was  adopted  and  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  housing  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  which  ulti- 
mately will  save  billions  of  dollars  for 
this  Government.  I  think  it  got  about 
three  lines  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  that  was  about  it.  These  are  not 
dramatic  things,  but  in  the  long  run 
they  have  tremendous  impact. 

Let  me  just  say  I  do  not  want  to 
harm  the  system.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
harm  to  the  military  nor  to  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Wilson  or  Senator 
Glenn,  who  I  understand  will  oppose 
my  amendment. 

The  present  military  system  is  a 
very  costly  one.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious costs,  there  are  hidden  costs. 

For  example,  I  served  in  the  Army 
for  2  years.  That  goes  on  my  congres- 
sional retirement.  That  is  not  counted 
as  a  cost  of  military  retirement,  but,  in 
a  sense,  It  is. 

There  are  a  variety  of  hidden  costs. 

The  average  enlisted  person  retires 
at  the  age  of  39.  The  average  military 
retiree  lives  about  smother  35  years. 
When  you  compound  the  cost-of-living 
increases  for  35  years,  you  are  talking 
about  huge  expenditures  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we 
do  not  compound?  Let  us  just  say  that 
the  retiring  pay  was  $500  a  month  and 
the  cost  of  living  increase  was  5  per- 
cent. What  you  do  now  is  you  pay 
$525. 

What  I  would  say  is  you  pay  the  full 
$525.  In  the  second  year,  if  there  is  a 
5-percent  increase,  you  base  it  not  on 
$526,  but  you  base  it  on  the  original 
$500  base. 

Only  12  percent— and  I  stress  this  to 
my  colleagues— of  those  who  enter  the 
military  ultimately  do  retire.  So  we 
are  not  talking  about  something  that 
has  a  huge  impact. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  on  my 
amendment,  which  will  save  $1  billion 
a  year— not  tomorrow,  not  next  year, 
but  starting  20  years  from  now— the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates, and  I  do  not  know  how  they 
calculate  these  things,  that  there  will 
be  8,000  fewer  people  who  would  enlist 
out  of  a  total  force  of  2.2  million. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  even  the  8,000. 


I  do  not  think  when  lomeone  who  ii 
18,  19  or  20  walks  into  the  enliatment 
office  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marines  or  Cout  Guard  they 
ask,  "Am  I  going  to  get  the  full  cost  of 
living?  Will  it  be  compounded?"  I  Juit 
do  not  think  that  is  the  fact. 

The  reality  ia  that  90  percent  of 
those  who  retire  take  another  job.  So 
it  is  not  a  retirement  for  retirement 
only  that  we  are  talking  about. 

The  present  system  was  Inaugurat* 
ed.  and  the  Presiding  Officer.  I  think, 
along  with  me.  and  a  few  of  the  other 
Senators  remember,  when  pay  in  the 
Army  was  $21  a  month.  The  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  can 
remember  when  that  pay  was  $21  a 
month.  When  I  was  in  the  Army  it  was 
$75  a  month. 

So  we  established  a  very  generoiu 
retirement  system,  as  we  should  have. 

I  guess  the  final  question,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  this,  li,  what 
harm  will  be  done  if  we  go  ahead  on 
this  and  we  save  $1  billion  a  year? 

CBO  says  you  might  have  8,000 
fewer  people.  If  you  took  one-tenth  of 
that  $1  billion  and  added  some  bo- 
nuses for  people  for  reenllsting  or  en- 
listing, you  would  more  than  make  up 
for  that  8,000. 

So.  in  fact,  there  la  no  harm  done 
and  we  can  save  $1  billion. 

So  we  have  two  effects:  One.  we  save 
$1  billion  a  year,  plus,  we  have  a  defla- 
tionary factor.  Indexing  is,  in  and  of 
itself,  inflationary,  whether  it  is  index- 
ing of  tax  rates  or  indexing  of  any  of 
the  retirement  systems,  or  anything 
else.  Frankly,  in  theory  I  have  to  say  I 
would  favor  doing  away  with  indexing 
but  it  just  is  not  going  to  happen.  But 
here  we  can  get  ahold  of  something 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  armed 
services  and  we  can  save  $1  billion  a 
year. 

I  hope  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
good  sense  to  do  it. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Senator  Nunn.  say  we  all  like  to  talk 
about  saving  money  but  when  it  comes 
down  to  doing  it;  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
willing  to  do  it. 

Here  is  a  practical  way  of  saving  $1 
billion  a  year  with  no  harm  whatso- 
ever to  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  coun- 
try or  the  retirees.  Again,  it  applies  to 
no  one  in  the  service  now.  It  applies  to 
no  one  who  is  a  retiree  now.  It  applies 
to  those  who  enlist  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  bill. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
addressing  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  I  wonder  if  he 
would  agree  that  we  might  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  his  amendment.  Senator 
Quayle  has  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
now.  I  believe  we  can  quickly  deal  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  If  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois — 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Then  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  turn  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1959 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  clarify  where  we  are  concerning  the 
disposition  of  this  defense  construc- 
tion supply  center  solicitation,  which 
is  the  purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors. 
The  lowest  bidder  on  this  solicitation 
was  Fiat-Allis. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  been 
one  that  has  been  of  intense  concern 
to  me  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Dixon,  who  also  is  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  who 
attended  the  hearing  we  had  on  this. 
Libya  owns  15  percent  of  Fiat's  stock 
and  this  has  raised  a  lot  of  serious 
questions  on  why  this  contract  would 
be  awarded  to  that  business,  even 
though  it  is  the  low  bidder. 
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I  believe  that  it  certainly  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate,  which  this  resolution 
expresses,  that  we  would  not  want  to 
award  any  contract  to  any  business  if 
that  business  is  controlled  or  owned  by 
Libya  or  any  other  nation  that  sup- 
ports terrorism.  I  believe  that  position 
is  one  that  the  Senate  certainly  wants 
to  go  on  record  on. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
position  is  shared  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  our  hearing  on  Senator 
Dixon's  legislation,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  ^d  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia all  violently  opposed  the  award- 
ing of  a  contract  that  would,  in  fact, 
benefit  Libya.  There  was  no  disagree- 
ment from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Policy,  Dr.  Ikle,  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  William  Schneider. 
Both  voiced  concerns  identical  to 
those  we  expressed. 

At  issue  today  is  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment, which  basically  says  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  shall  post- 
pone the  final  award  of  this  contract 
until  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 1  can  tell  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  going  to  do  a  lot 
better  than  that,  because  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense this  morning  on  this  issue  and 
he  told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
he,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  in 
fact  denied  the  awarding  of  this  con- 
tract to  Fiat-Allis.  He  has  denied  the 
awarding  of  this  contract  even  though 
Fiat-Allis  was  the  low  bidder,  under 
the  national  security  clause  of  the  con- 
tract. That  is  a  standard  clause  in  any 


contract  that  goes  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated 
that  he  is  denying  this  contract  on  the 
national  security  clause  and  he  has 
the  authority  to  do  this. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  is  really  moot.  The  issue  is 
not  terribly  relevant.  I  can  understand 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  express  its 
feelings  on  this  particular  issue,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  thwart  that  inten- 
tion that  the  resolution  speaks  toward. 
But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that,  as  of 
now.  the  Secretary  has,  in  fact,  denied 
the  contract.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  this  issue  can  possibly  come 
back  up  after  the  appropriations  bill 
or  the  authorization  bill,  because  I  can 
tell  my  colleagues  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  feels  and  said:  That  he  is 
simply  not  going  to  award  any  con- 
tract to  a  business  that  has  the  poten- 
tial of  benefiting  a  country  like  Libya 
or  any  other  country  that  has  state- 
supported  terrorists.  That  is  his  un- 
equivocal position.  It  is  a  position  I 
strongly  endorse.  I  believe  the  entire 
body  would  support  that  decision. 

(Mr.  GRAMM  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  only  to  clarify  the  issue 
before  us.  I  have  no  opposition  to  the 
resolution.  I  think  the  resolution  is 
very  straightforward,  but  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  this  decision  has  al- 
ready been  made.  It  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  a  deci- 
sion that  was  made  in  the  last  few 
days.  Therefore,  I  just  point  this  out 
for  the  membership  so  that  they  know 
this  issue  is  not  really  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. There  is  no  controversy  on 
this  issue.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  settled. 
I  simply  wanted  to  point  that  out 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  the  senior 
Senator,  Mr.  Dixon,  who  has  been 
very  active  on  this  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  instiga- 
tors of  these  hearings.  He  and  I  are 
working  on  legislation  to  clearly  define 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  deny  any  similar  future  con- 
tracts. It  is  our  opinion  that  he  al- 
ready has  this  authority,  but  we  want 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  business  to  go  to  companies 
that  are  controlled  or  owned  by  state 
sponsors  of  terrorism. 

With  regard  to  Fiat-Allis,  a  contrac- 
tor that  wants  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  with  other  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try, I  hope  they  can  work  themselves 
out  of  this  particular  predicament 
they  find  themselves  in.  I  have  talked 
to  members  of  that  company.  They 
have  referred  to  the  problem  that 
Libya  invested  in  their  firm  a  decade 
ago.  At  the  time  the  company  was  des- 
perate for  foreign  investment.  That  is 
in  the  past.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
present.  The  present  situation,  unfor- 
tunately,  is  that   15  percent  of  the 


company  is  owned  by  Libya.  There- 
fore, they  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be 
done.  You  can  actually  freeze  assets. 
You  can  figure  out  a  way  to  get  the 
stock  out  from  under  Fiat-Allis.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  possibilities  of  things 
that  can  in  fact  be^done  to  alleviate 
and  get  this  contractor,  which  does 
business  within  this  country,  out  from 
imder  their  present  cloud.  Until  such 
steps  are  taken,  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  that  this  contract  will  be  let  to  a 
business  that  has  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship with  Libya. 

Again,  I  just  want  to  underscore  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has.  in  es- 
sence, said  that  this  contract  has  been 
denied,  it  will  be  denied.  Therefore, 
the  resolution  is  simply  going  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  expressing  its 
will  but  it  will  not  be  terribly  relevant 
to  the  contract  that  has  been  disputed 
over  these  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
knowing  there  are  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  unavoidably  de- 
tained, which  will  mean  that  we  have 
to  put  off  any  voting  for  not  too  long  a 
time.  I  thought  I  might  take  advan- 
tage of  this  little  lull  so  that  I  could 
make  more  clear  to  the  man  in  uni- 
form the  fact  that  he  is  not  affected 
by  what  we  are  doing  on  the  floor 
today. 

Military  retirement  has  always  been 
one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  uni- 
formed man's  life.  It  has  gotten  sort  of 
our  of  hand,  not  through  any  purpose- 
ful action  on  our  part  but  just  as  a 
result  of  actions  that  we  have  taken 
that  we  felt  would  be  helpful  but 
which  have  not  been. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  our 
military  that  when  a  man  signed  up. 
he  knew  that  if  he  kept  his  nose  clean 
and  he  was  going  up  the  enlisted 
man's  ladder  and  he  reached  the  high- 
est point  that  he  could  in  that,  that 
little  rung  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  is 
always  silver.  He  knew  that  he  could 
retire  with  a  pension  into  which  he 
had  paid  no  money. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  officer. 
He  went  on  duty  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant knowing  that  if  he  did  everything 
right,  if  he  did  not  stimible.  he  would 
retire  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  full 
colonel,  or  even  a  general,  and  he 
would  have  coming  to  him  a  retire- 
ment fund,  again  into  which  he  had 
paid  no  money,  but  which  we  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  the  time  of  George 
Washington  have  been  willing  to  pay 
him  out  of  gratitude  for  his  willing- 
ness to  serve. 


It  was  George  Washington  who  said 
at  one  time  that  every  free  man  owed 
something  in  the  line  of  service, 
whether  it  be  In  imlform,  whether  it 
be  in  the  church,  whether  it  be  in 
teaching,  whether  it  just  be  in  general 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 
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I  think  this  has  always  guided  the 
American,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a 
very  wonderful  guidance.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  country  in  the  world 
has  been  as  responsive  to  their  feel- 
ings of  their  debt  to  freedom  as  have 
the  Americans. 

Oh,  we  have  always  had  those 
people  who  have  bitched  and  screamed 
about  putting  on  a  uniform  and  going 
off  to  war,  but  it  was  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  them,  and  in  spite  of  them, 
we  have  managed  to  win  every  war  we 
have  ever  fought  but  two.  and  we  hope 
that  those  two  will  be  the  last  two  we 
ever  lose. 

What  we  are  finding  today  that  is 
very  objectionable,  especially  to  those 
of  us  who  have  made  the  military 
more  or  less  a  life's  work,  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  losing  good  men  at  an  age 
that  we  do  not  want  to  lose  them.  If 
we  get  down  to  the  serious  work  of 
trying  to  write  a  retirement  program 
that  will  do  away  with  this,  it  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time,  it  is  going  to  take 
some  drastic  changes  in  all  of  our 
thinking.  But  I  think,  for  example,  of 
losing  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force 
sometime  in  the  next  few  days.  He  is 
55  years  old.  That  is  a  young  age.  I  can 
say  that  now  without  any  trouble.  But 
I  can  recall  when  I  was  in  a  corpora- 
tion. I  looked  on  55  to  60,  65.  as  a  very, 
very  productive  age.  A  person  had 
learned  enough  to  be  valuable  to  the 
company  just  as  a  general  officer 
today  who  has  reached  the  four-star 
rank,  or  three-star  rank,  or  two,  has 
become  very,  very  valuable  to  his  serv- 
ice because  of  his  expertise.  Yet,  they 
go  out.  and  what  do  they  do?  They  go 
home  and  try  to  find  something  to  do 
or  they  take  employment  someplace 
else.  The  same  way  with  the  enlisted 
man.  We  allow  an  enlisted  man  to 
serve  20  years  and  he  can  get  out  at 
age  40,  42.  or  45  or  46.  I  see  my  good 
friend  John  Glenn  sitting  over  here, 
and  I  think  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  when  he  taxis  an  airplane  up  to 
the  line  and  complains  about  some- 
thing that  does  not  work,  he  would 
rather  see  some  gray-haired  old  guy 
with  a  monkeywrench  than  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  does  not  know  what 
a  monkeywrench  is.  This  is  another 
thing  that  is  happening  to  our  services 
all  the  way  through.  We  are  getting 
rid  of  people  who  are  too  young,  espe- 
cially the  enlisted  man  who  is  forced 
to  leave  at  a  young  age,  at  an  age 
when  many,  many  men  are  beginning 
to  look  for  employment  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  they  are  finding  it  difficult. 


I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  coming 
years,  not  just  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  but  the  Pentagon  will 
apply  some  real  thought  to  this  idea  of 
retirement  so  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  people  in  the  service  a 
long  time  and  therefore  lietter  all  the 
services. 

I  think  the  older  a  person  gets  the 
better  he  gets,  with  some  exceptions.  I 
may  be  one  of  them.  But  age  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  ability.  Age  has  nothing 
to  do  with  mental  ability.  I  have 
known  morons  at  32  years  of  age  and 
some  of  the  smartest  people  I  have 
ever  known  were  in  their  nineties.  But 
when  we  force  people  to  get  out  of  our 
military  service  who  have  just  reached 
a  productive  age,  whether  they  are  en- 
listed or  officer,  I  think  we  are  wrong. 

I  know  there  is  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  correct 
this.  I  know  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  correct  this.  I  know  of  no  gen- 
eral officer  who  is  in  command  any- 
place who  wants  to  get  out  because  he 
is  feeling  old  when  he  is  in  effect  is 
not  old. 

I  really  make  this  statement  today 
for  two  purposes.  One,  to  assure  and 
reassure  the  man  in  uniform  that  he  is 
what  we  call  grandfathered.  He  is  al- 
ready In.  There  is  no  way  we  can  touch 
him.  He  is  going  to  get  the  retirement 
that  was  promised  to  him.  But  for  the 
man  who  is  enlisting  tomorrow  or 
graduating  the  day  after  tomorrow 
from  our  academies  or  ROTC.  they 
have  to  take  another  hard  look  at  re- 
tirement where  they  previously  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  it. 

I  think  we  can  provide  a  retirement 
service  comparable  to  civil  service, 
comparable  Lo  what  we  live  under  here 
in  the  Congress,  where  we  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  our  income  every 
month  to  retirement.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  way  to  do  it  and  I  think  it  is  al- 
lowed under  the  military  now  after  re- 
tirement. 

I  close  by  pointing  out  how  ridicu- 
lous this  whole  thing  has  gotten.  One 
of  my  best  friends,  who  was  a  lieuten- 
ant general  in  the  Army,  retired  get- 
ting $18,000  a  year.  I  know  many, 
many  noncommissioned  officers  who 
reached  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  re- 
tired after  58  who  now  make  more  re- 
tirement money  than  that  lieutenant 
general  who  in  his  military  life  after 
West  Point  earned  three  stars.  This 
points  out  the  kind  of  crazy  system 
under  which  we  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  know  others 
want  to  speak,  but  somehow  it  seems 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  vote 
around  this  place,  there  is  more 
darned  things  going  on  downtown 
than  up  here.  Maybe  we  ought  to  offer 
tea  or  ice  cream  or  crumpets  about 
this  time  of  the  day  and  they  could 
stay  away  from  downtown.  "There  is 


nothing  down  there  that  we  have  not 
seen  before.  There  Is  a  lot  of  work 
going  on  up  here,  and  our  Memben 
should  be  here.  I  would  much  rather 
be  home  doing  something  else,  but  we 
arc  here. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  start  paying 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  floor,  get 
here  on  time  so  they  can  vote,  get  here 
on  time  so  we  can  have  meetings  of 
committees,  and  get  here  on  time  so 
we  can  get  the  business  of  the  country 
handled. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  pending  business 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  quite  adequately 
addressed  that  issue  and  made  clear 
that  the  idea  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  in 
fact  been  dealt  with,  so  I  see  no  point 
really  in  prolonging  the  debate  and  am 
prepared  to  accept  that  as  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  minority  also 
agrees  with  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1959)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  both  Senators  Quayle  and 
DixoN  on  the  floor,  I  would  ask  the 
further  indulgence  of  our  colleague. 
Senator  Simon,  of  Illinois,  in  that  we 
address  another  issue  that  I  under- 
stand the  Defense  Acquisition  Sub- 
committee has  that  is  an  agreed  to 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Simon  amendment  is  currently  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  Simon  amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1961 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition) 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
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of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  QoayleJ. 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Dixoh,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1961. 
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Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  II  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AC- 
QUISITION 

(a)  Creation  or  Position.— Section  135  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defnese,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  ExEcnriVK  Schedule  II  Pay  Grade  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.—Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.". 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  we  dealt  with  on  the 
military  reorganization  bill.  However, 
the  military  reorganization  bill  is 
going  to  take  some  time  before  it  be- 
comes law.  We  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will 
become  law  much  quicker. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  estab- 
lishes the  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  for  the  origination  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
throughout  this  whole  debate  on  pro- 
curement reform  and  dealing  with  the 
Packard  Commission  on  calling  for  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Sena- 
tor Dixon  who  came  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Acquisition  and 
testified  to  the  need  to  have  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple 
amendment  because  it  only  establishes 
the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition.  It  does  not  do 
ansrthing  beyond  that.  It  does  not  get 
into  who  is  going  to  report  to  him.  It 
does  not  get  into  a  lot  of  the  particu- 
lars about  this  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition.  Those  matters 
will  be  heard  and  deliberated  before 


the  full  Armed  Services  Committee 
when  we  go  to  markup  next  month.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  next  week  we  will 
have  a  hearing  on  the  issue  on  the 
Office  of  Testing  and  Evaluation  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  This  will 
be  an  additional  hearing  that  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Levin,  requested.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  other  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  issue.  It  will  be  re- 
solved before  we  take  it  to  the  full 
committee.  Those  will  be  the  details  of 
this  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition. 

It  has  been  requested  by  the  Pack- 
ard Commission  to  move  this  amend- 
ment forward  today.  It  establishes  the 
office;  it  estabJishes  it  at  a  level  2  posi- 
tion. They  want  to  get  on  with  the 
program.  If  we  do  not  have  this  office 
established,  their  recruitment,  their 
idea  of  putting  somebody  on  the  job, 
will  be  delayed. 

So  this  will  be  an  attempt  to  create 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition,  created  now  in 
this  legislation,  which  is  on  a  very  fast 
track  to  becoming  law.  By  having  it  on 
a  fast  track,  it  will  be  a  clear  indica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  they  can  get  on  with  the  recruit- 
ment and  can  put  that  person  in  place 
and  start  some  acquisition,  reforms 
that  are  vitally  necessary. 

This  is  a  straightforward  amend- 
ment. It  was  dealt  with  in  the  military 
reorganization  bill.  Senator  Dixon's 
amendment.  It  will  be  dealt  with  in 
more  substance  on  the  defense  author- 
ization bill.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
at  this  time  that  we  just  create  the  po- 
sition at  a  level  2. 

Again,  I  pay  my  high  respects  and 
gratitude  to  Senator  Dixon  for  all  the 
hard  work  he  has  done  on  this  issue. 
He  has  taken  the  lead  on  the  issue,  he 
has  testified,  and  he  has  worked  with 
us  in  trying  to  sort  out  the  details  of 
how  this  Under  Secretary  is  going  to 
function.  He  has  worked  with  the 
Packard  Commission  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  this  issue.  Credit  for  the 
creation  of  this  acquisition  position 
really  belongs  to  him  and  all  the  work 
he  has  done.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that,  in  no  uncertain  terms.  If  it  had 
not  lieen  for  this  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence, I  am  sure  we  would  not  be  here 
in  a  bipartisan  matter.  This  amend- 
ment has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It 
is  supported  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  presume  it  will  be  accepted,  and  it  is 
in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  do  something 
in  a  bipartisan  way  to  improve  our  ac- 
quisition system. 

I  laelieve  the  Packard  Commission 
said,  candidly  and  clearly,  that  we  can 
do  a  better  job;  and  one  of  the  ways 
we  can  do  a  better  job  is  to  give  the 
authority,  the  power,  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  accountability  to  this  new 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition. We  will  Imow  who  is  responsible 


for  some  of  the  problems  that  go  on. 
We  will  now  have  accountability  as  to 
where  we  can  go  to  get  information  on 
how  we  can  make  our  procurement 
more  efficient.  It  is  a  tough  job.  He  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  15  million 
procurement  transactions  a  year.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  mistakes.  We  are 
all  human.  But  at  least  we  will  have  a 
place  we  can  go  to  find  out  why  mis- 
takes occurred. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  the 
usefulness  and  the  need  for  this  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it  today  and 
offer  it  on  this  fast  track  vehicle,  so 
that  we  can  have  procurement  reform 
and  more  efficiency  not  only  in  the 
letting  of  the  contracts  and  the  effica- 
cy of  those  contracts,  but  also  the 
whole  cycle  of  procurement,  from  the 
concept  stage  through  to  the  full-scale 
production  and  seeing  the  systems 
going  out  to  the  field  for  their  use. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation 
to  my  warm  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Acquisi- 
tion with  such  distinction.  That  sub- 
committee. I  think  everyone  Icnows  by 
now,  has  been  a  very  productive  sub- 
committee, responsible  for  legislation  I 
had  the  honor  of  sponsoring  in  the 
past  session  involving  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act,  responsible  for  all 
the  significant  work  we  have  done  in 
this  session.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  his  bipartisan  cooperation 
on  many  occasions  in  connection  with 
this  and  other  legislation. 

Every  Member  luiows  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  in 
markup  for  over  a  month  on  the  DOD 
reorganization  bill.  We  dealt  with  80 
amendments  to  that  bill  and  finally 
determined  by  a  unanimous  vote.  19  to 
zero,  that  we  agree  in  principle  to  an 
Und^r  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition. We  then  decided  that  we  would 
submit  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Acqui- 
sition, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Quayle],  the  whole  issue  of 
how  this  should  be  done. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  hearings 
in  that  subcommittee.  When  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  comes  along,  we  will 
be  prepared  to  flesh  out  completely 
everything  involving  the  line  author- 
ity of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition,  how  he  controls  pro- 
curement and  acquisition  absolutely  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  other  provisions  that 
are  pertinent  to  this  issue. 

For  now,  however,  it  is  important  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  We  already 
put  most  of  the  language  in  this 
amendment  on  the  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill  we  passed  a  week  or  so  ago,  by 
a  vote  of  95  to  zero.  So  every  Member 
who  has  looked  at  this  issue  and  heard 


it  discussed  voted  in  favor  of  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  providing 
for  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  in  this  bill,  which  will  be 
on  a  faster  track,  and  we  are  providing 
for  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  to  be  at  a  level  2  position. 
That  is  important,  because  it  places 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  at  level  with  the  Deputy 
Secretary  and  at  the  same  level  with 
the  three  service  secretaries.  We  will 
provide  later  for  his  primary  authority 
in  acquisition  matters  over  these  serv- 
ice secretaries.  But  in  this  amendment 
we  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
give  him  level  2  salary  status.  That  is 
important,  because  it  reflects  the 
wishes  of  the  Packard  Commission  and 
because  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  have  indicated  to  us  that 
they  want  this  done  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  they  can  put  a  person  in  this 
important  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, my  warm  friend,  for  his  support.  I 
thank  the  Subcommittee  on  Acquisi- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  their  support. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  hasten  our  ability,  in 
short  order,  to  provide  for  a  new 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  the  very  near  and  foreseeable 
future,  at  a  level  2  status,  to  do  this 
very  tough  job  of  acquisition  and  pro- 
curement for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  further  debate,  I  believe. 

I  only  say  that  I  think  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  member,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  successful  work  that 
has  gone  into  the  portions  of  the  reor- 
ganization bill  that  the  Senate  passed 
earlier,  the  legislation  that  bears  the 
name  of  our  distinguished  chairman. 
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I  think  today  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
improved  their  handiwork.  I  agree 
with  the  contention  that  this  new  post 
is  necessary  and  that  it  be  given  the 
full  authority  required  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  an  immense  job  and  one  that 
should  have  with  it  the  requisite  au- 
thority. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority,  there  are 
no  objections  and  we  will  gladly  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  David  Packard, 
who  headed  up  this  commission,  was 
very  concerned  about  this.  This  does 
not  Involve  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
be  a  position,  it  is  a  matter  of  timing. 


speeding  up  getting  someone,  getting 
someone  started,  getting  the  person  on 
duty.  The  fact  that  this  authorization 
for  this  position  was  on  the  reorgani- 
zation bill,  which  will  take  a  little 
more  time  to  get  through,  was  of  some 
concern.  And  that  Is  the  only  reason 
this  is  being  transferred  to  this  bill.  It 
Is  not  any  new  authorization.  It  is  Just 
to  put  it  on  a  faster  track  so  we  can 
get  that  person  on  the  job  and  on 
duty. 

With  that  understanding,  the  minor- 
ity agrees  with  the  proposal. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
echo  what  has  already  been  said  by 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
vision. I  appreciate  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Illinois'  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana's  sponsoring  the  provi- 
sion. It  is  the  same  provision  we  had 
on  the  defense  reorganization  bill.  It 
has  some  technical  amendments  to  it 
that  were  not  on  the  defense  reorgani- 
2iation  bill  that  are  absolutely  essential 
for  the  negotiations  to  begin  toward 
hiring  this  Under  Secretary  for  Acqui- 
sition. So  I  think  it  is  very  important 
we  put  this  on  this  legislation. 

I  might  add.  I  am  delighted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  optimistic  about  this 
retirement  bill  moving  through  con- 
ference very  rapidly.  I  hope  he  is  cor- 
rect on  that.  We  do  have  differences 
with  the  House  on  it.  so  we  will  have 
to  see  that  develops.  But  right  now  it 
does  appear  that  this  retirement  bill 
may  be  on  the  fastest  track  and  reor- 
ganization, hopefully,  will  be  right 
behind  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  My  reason  for  that 
comment  was  we  are  under  the  June  1 
restriction  of  getting  this  through  con- 
ference and  signed  by  the  President  by 
June  1.  That  is  about  as  fast  a  track  as 
you  can  go  on. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  we  meet  that 
deadline. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  hope  we  do,  too. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1961)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  196a 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  pending  baslness  is 
the  Simon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  Simon  amendment. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  rise  with  no  great  pleasure  to  ex- 
press my  total  opposition  to  what  is 
clearly  a  well-Intended  amendment 
but  one  that  I  think  would  have  an 
unintended  and  really  Insidious  effect. 
I  mean  no  disrespect  whatever  to  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  do  reject  the  characterization  that 
he  has  tnade  of  this  amendment  as  a 
simple  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the 
cost-of-living  formula.  It  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  After  only  2  years 
under  what  he  proposes  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  formula,  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  connection  between 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  retired  pay 
level  resulting  under  the  formula.  And 
that  is  because  what  he  has  done  Is 
chose  as  the  baseline  the  year  in 
which  retirement  is  entered.  Thereaf- 
ter, in  contrast  to  virtually  every  other 
provision  I  can  think  of  that  seeks  to 
provide  a  cost-of-living  adjustment,  he 
would  use  that  base-year  year  after 
year.  There  would  not  be  a  reflection 
of  the  reality  of  Inflation  and  what  it 
has  done  over  a  period  of  years  in 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living.  And  that 
results,  very  simply,  whether  intended 
or  not.  in  the  greatest  possible  unfair- 
ness. 

I  think  that,  to  put  it  in  the  clearest 
terms,  to  provide  just  one  example, 
what  this  means  is  that  the  annual 
military  retirement  annuity  of  an  en- 
listed member  25  years  after  this  re- 
tirement  in  real  terms  would  be  worth 
only  66  percent,  or  two-thirds,  of  what 
it  was  worth  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
Thirty-five  years  after  retirement,  the 
enlisted  retiree's  annuity  would  be 
worth  exactly  half,  50  percent,  in  real 
terms  of  what  it  was  when  he  retired. 

Now  that,  I  repeat,  Is  simply  unfair. 
And  I  am  unaware  of  any  precedent 
for  this  kind  of  treatment. 

I  think  Senator  Goldwater.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  his  brief  com- 
ments a  few  moments  ago.  made  clear 
why  the  United  States  owes  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
chosen  to  wear  the  imiform  of  the 
armed  services  for  enough  years  so 
that  they  can  call  it  a  career.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  by  focusing  purely  upon 
the  cost  aspects  of  retirement,  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done  is 
to  go  in  precisely  the  wrong  direction. 
He  has  in  fact  given  special  treatment, 
or  would  give  special  treatment,  but 
treatment  of  the  wrong  kind. 

Senator  Simon  was  invited  to  and 
did  testify  before  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  about  his 
proposal.  At  that  hearing.  Senator 
Simon  discussed  this  very  same  formu- 
la, the  one  that  he  is  now  offering  in 
this  amendment.  I  think  I  can  say  that 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  at 
that    hearing    unanimously    rejected 
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this  formula  as  being  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. The  subcommittee  spent 
more  than  a  year  considering  various 
options  on  military  retirement.  And  al- 
though the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  fully  aware  of  this  pro- 
posed formula,  no  member  suggested 
that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  spend  an  entire  career  in  uniform 
should  be  asked  to  bear  this  type  of 
cross. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  seen  nor 
have  I  heard  of  a  proposal  to  add  such 
a  formula  to  any  other  retirement 
system— not  civil  service  retirement; 
not  congressional  retirement,  surely; 
not  judicial  retirement,  not  veterans' 
benefits,  not  Social  Security.  Why 
then  should  it  be  appended  to  the  re- 
tirement system  of  those  who  have 
worn  military  uniforms  for  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lines  of 
people  waiting  to  sign  up  for  jobs  in 
the  civil  service.  There  is  apparently 
no  shortage  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  become  employees  in  the  Federal 
service.  We  have  no  such  lines,  Mr. 
President,  of  those  waiting  to  become 
members  of  the  armed  services.  We 
have  done  better  in  recent  times,  cer- 
tainly, in  recruiting  and  in  retention.  I 
hope  no  one  deludes  themselves  that 
that  has  been  easily  achieved.  It  is  be- 
cause this  body  and  the  other  have 
conscientiously  set  about  trying  to 
provide  a  compensation  which  in  all 
aspects,  including  the  most  important 
aspect  of  retirement,  would  induce  the 
kind  of  volunteers  of  a  quality  that  are 
required  to  produce  an  All-Volunteer 
Force. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  change 
that  we  owe  to  those  people  who  are 
not  standing  in  lines  but  who  are  will- 
ing to  come  and  stand  watch  over  the 
Beirut  Airport  or  spend  months  at  sea, 
spend  months  separated  from  their 
families  and  loved  ones;  those  who 
move  IQ  to  12  to  15  times  in  a  20-year 
career.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
being  just  to  them  when  we  say  that 
we  will,  as  they  grow  older  and  move 
into  that  period  of  life  when  they 
really  require  an  old  age  pension, 
reduce  their  retirement  in  the  critical 
aspect  of  cost-of-living  adjustment  to 
50  percent  of  what  it  was  on  the  day 
that  they  retired. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  very  likely  not  ex- 
aggerated if  we  say  that  it  threatens  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  if  we  ask  those  in  uniform  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  such  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion. It  would  save  money.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  give  full  meas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
that. 

The  measure  that  is  before  us,  not 
his  amendment  but  the  basic  underly- 
ing bill,  will  cut  retirement  by  $2.9  bil- 
lion a  year  and  his  would  cut  it  by  $3.9 
billion.  Mr.  President,  we  could  cut  it 


still  further.  We  could  do  away  with 
retirement. 

Now,  I  will  simply  say  that  too  many 
times  in  the  past  and  in  the  recent 
past  we  have  asked  the  military  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  cost  savings. 
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This  is  asking  too  much.  This 
amendment  was  fully  heard  at  the 
time  Senator  Simon  came  before  the 
committee.  It  was  considered  thor- 
oughly, and  it  was  thoroughly  reject- 
ed. That  is  what  should  happen  again 
at  the  appropriate  time.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
strongly  oppose  Senator  Simon's 
amendment  to  this  military  retirement 
reform  legislation.  I  admire  greatly 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  wish  it  was 
not  necessary  to  oppose  this.  He  is  a 
very  active  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
very  concerned  about  expenses  and 
cutting  expenses.  I  share  that  concern 
with  him.  We  worked  together  on 
issues  in  the  past.  But  I  have  to  depart 
from  this  amendment  which  he  has 
proposed. 

I  oppose  it  for  two  reasons: 

First.  I  think  it  cuts  far  too  deeply 
into  the  future  retirement  benefits  of 
military  members. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  most 
of  the  additional  savings  in  this 
amendment  relative  to  S.  2395  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable group  of  military  retirees, 
those  in  their  60"s,  70's,  80's,  even 
some  living  into  their  90's;  and  that  is 
when  they  would  be  cut  the  most— just 
at  a  time  when  they  need  help  more 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  as 
reported  would  save  about  $2.9  billion 
on  aui  annual  basis  in  fiscal  1986  mili- 
tary retirement  accrual  costs.  This 
means  we  will  save  approximately  16 
percent  of  future  retirement  costs 
from  those  people  who  enter  military 
service  arfter  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  this  is  a  prospective  bill.  Do  not 
forget,  as  our  distinguished  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Goldwater, 
stressed  a  little  while  ago,  and  Senator 
Wilson  and  I  expressed  earlier.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  who  have  not 
heard  us  yet.  This  bill  does  not  affect 
anybody  in  the  military  now.  It  affects 
only  those  who  come  in  later  on.  and 
who  come  in  after  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

When  they  begin  to  retire  20  years 
from  now.  and  when  you  add  the  sav- 
ings in  this  bill  today  and  the  savings 
we  achieved  in  1980  by  moving  to  the 
average  high  3  years  of  basic  pay  as 
the  base  for  retired  pay.  the  total  re- 
duction in  future  military  retirement 
costs  from  these  two  changes  is  27  per- 
cent. 


If  you  are  a  potential  enlistee  in  the 
military  services  today,  and  you  are 
concerned  about  what  your  retirement 
may  be.  what  are  you  to  think?  Do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  be  given  the 
same  opportunity  that  has  been  there 
in  the  past  as  a  good,  attractive  pack- 
age to  get  people  into  our  military, 
and  our  All-Volunteer  Services?  What 
do  people  think  about  this? 

You  cannot  continually  cut  away  at 
military  benefits  and  expect  those 
people  to  still  sign  up  out  there,  and 
still  have  some  of  our  best  people 
going  into  the  military.  We  do  not 
want  people  in  the  military  who 
cannot  do  anything  else.  We  want 
some  good  people  in  the  military.  But 
you  cannot  continue  getting  good 
people  if  you  are  going  to  severely  cut 
their  retirement  benefits. 

The  Simon  amendment  would  result 
in  annual  fiscal  1986  retirement  accru- 
al savings  of  $3.9  billion  as  opposed  to 
the  $2.9  billion  that  I  mentioned,  and 
$1  billion  more  than  the  committee 
bill  as  reported.  This  would  equal  a  re- 
duction of  21.4  percent  in  future  re- 
tirement costs.  When  added  to  the 
effect  of  the  high  three  changes  in 
1980,  the  total  reduction  in  future 
military  retirement  costs  would  be 
almost  32  percent— nearly  one-third. 

I  cannot  stand  here  today  and  hon- 
estly tell  my  colleagues  that  we  know 
precisely  what  the  impact  of  the 
Simon  proposal  will  be  in  terms  of  re- 
taining people.  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
cannot  tell  you  with  any  certainty. 
Our  retention  models  that  we  have, 
the  computer  modeling  used  to  predict 
how  military  members  would  react  to 
this  change  just  are  not  precise 
enough  that  I  can  stand  here  and  tell 
you  with  any  real  degree  of  confidence 
what  the  retention  effect  of  the  Simon 
amendment  would  be  relative  to  the 
committee  bill.  But  I  would  hasten  to 
add  tliat  just  plain  common  sense  tells 
us  that  you  cannot  reduce  military  re- 
tirement benefits  by  almost  one-third 
without  hurting  the  retention  of  the 
qualified,  the  l)est  qualified,  and  the 
most  capable  service  members. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Simon  amendment 
achieves  the  additional  savings  over 
the  committee  bill  would  exacerbate 
the  negative  retention  impact  of  this 
proposal.  Military  members  know  a 
bad  deal  when  they  see  one.  The  re- 
gressive cost-of-living  allowance  or 
COLA  formula  in  the  Simon  amend- 
ment I  feel  is  a  very  bad  deal  for  the 
individual  military  members,  especial- 
ly if  he  or  she  hopes  to  achieve  a  ripe 
old  age  and  long  life  because  that  is 
where  it  is  going  to  hit  them  the  hard- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  adopt  the  simple 
COLA  for  military  retirement  benefits 
in  this  amendment  the  people  who  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  savings  will  be 
military  retirees  in  their  60's,  70's,  80's 


and  90's.  That  is  when  they  get  im- 
pacted the  most.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
diagram  here  that  compares  what 
would  happen  under  this  Simon  pro- 
posal with  other  proposals,  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  one  that  Senator 
Wilson  and  I  will  propose  probably 
later  this  afternoon.  I  will  give  some 
examples  a  little  bit  later. 

As  a  result,  under  current  law,  and 
under  the  committee  bill  the  annual 
COLA  is  compoimded;  that  is.  each 
year  the  base  against  which  the  COLA 
is  applied  includes  the  effect  of  all  pre- 
vious COLA'S.  That  is  what  keeps  peo- 
ple's buying  power,  and  their  living 
standards  constant.  But  this  would  no 
longer  be  true  under  Senator  Simon's 
COLA  formula.  Under  his  proposal 
the  annual  COLA  would  be  applied 
only  to  the  base  amount  which  the  re- 
tiree received  at  the  time  he  retired  re- 
gardless of  how  long  he  lived  or  how 
many  COLA's  he  received.  In  other 
words,  his  effective  buying  power 
starts  eroding  and  going  downhill  con- 
stantly from  his  age  of  retirement  on. 

As  a  result,  under  the  Simon  amend- 
ment the  military  retiree's  annual  re- 
tirement pay  would  drop  significantly 
below  what  most  of  us  would  consider 
full  inflation  protection  after  25  or  30 
years'  retirement,  and  just  when  they 
need  it  the  most— 65,  70.  or  up.  howev- 
er long  they  live. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  an  example. 
Let  us  take  the  military  retiree  who 
leaves  the  service  at  age  40  after  20 
years  of  service.  It  is  not  uncommon. 
Let  us  assume  this  is  an  enlisted  man. 
Let  us  assume  his  annual  retirement 
pay  at  the  time  he  retires  is  some 
$10,000  per  year.  The  COLA  formula 
in  the  committee  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides an  annual  COLA  of  1 -percentage 
point  less  than  the  CPI  increase  with  a 
one-time  restoral  of  the  base  at  the 
40th  anniversary  of  that  person's 
entry  in  the  service.  He  may  retire  at 
20.  Nothing  happens  until  he  gets  out 
here  at  that  40th  anniversary.  Under 
this  committee  formula  when  our  en- 
listed retiree  reaches  age  65  he  will  re- 
ceive in  constant  dollar  terms  95  per- 
cent of  the  amount  he  received  when 
he  retired  at  age  40.  However,  under 
the  Simon  COLA  formula  at  age  65 
the  annual  annuity  of  our  enlisted  re- 
tiree in  legal  terms  would  be  only 
worth  66  percent,  two-thirds  of  what  it 
was  when  he  retired  at  age  40. 

If  our  enlisted  retiree  is  fortunate 
enough  to  live  to  age  75  he  will  find 
the  real  value  of  his  annuity  is  exactly 
half  of  what  it  was  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  President,  the  COLA  formula  in 
the  committee  bill  evenly  spreads  out 
the  savings  from  the  reduced  COLA 
formula  among  younger  and  older 
military  retirees.  But  if  the  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Wilson  and  I 
intend  to  offer  is  accepted,  the  savings 
from  reduced  COLA's  would  be  made 
only  at  the  expense  of  military  retir- 
ees below  age  58  to  62. 


So  the  COLA  formula  proposed  by 
Senator  Simon  just  does  the  opposite 
by  achieving  the  largest  amount  of 
savings  from  the  older  military  retir- 
ees. I  find  it  difficult  in  my  own  mind 
to  justify  a  COLA  for  military  retire- 
ment that  requires  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice from  the  most  vulnerable  group  of 
military  retirees. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  apply  this  same 
standard  to  Social  Security.  Would  we 
apply  it  to  civil  service  retirees?  Would 
we  put  it  on  other  veterans'  benefits? 
Even  banks  give  compound  interest. 
They  do  not  say  when  you  put  money 
in  your  bank  account  that  it  is  simple 
interest  from  then  on.  Why  should  we 
expect  our  military  retirees  to  take 
the  brunt  of  something  that  no  one 
else  is  taking?  We  are  not  applying 
this  to  Social  Security.  We  are  not  ap- 
plying it,  as  I  understand  it  to  railroad 
retirement,  civil  service  benefits,  or 
other  veterans'  benefits. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  regressive, 
simple  COLA  formula  proposed  today 
for  military  retirement  does  not  apply 
to  other  Federal  retirement  programs, 
and  with  very  good  reason. 
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We  should  not  adopt  it  for  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
will  move  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Wilson  chairs  the  subcommittee 
which  held  the  hearings.  I  think  it  was 
about  a  year  ago  that  I  stood  up  with 
an  amendment  to  the  retirement 
system.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Senator  Goldwater,  agreed 
that  hearings  would  be  held.  Senator 
Wilson  said  that  hearings  would  be 
held. 

I  hate  to  differ  with  one  of  my 
heroes,  one  of  the  heroes  of  many 
Americans.  Senator  Glenn.  Every  time 
I  see  that  small  capsule  that  he  went 
up  into  space  in,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
man  who  would  get  into  that  little 
thing.  I  have  long  admired  his  work 
here  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  reality  is,  as  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  Senator 
Gramm  knows,  because  he  has  had 
some  practical  experience  in  this,  talk- 
ing about  saving  money  in  the  abstract 
everybody  is  for.  As  soon  as  you  start 
getting  specific,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
we  are  going  to  have  to  step  on  some 
toes. 

And  what  are  the  realities?  What  I 
am  asking  for  is  simply  that  we  not 
compound  the  cost-of-living  effect, 
that  it  would  have  a  full  impact  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  California  says 
there  is  an  incidental  effect,  and  that 
this  is  the  same  bill  that  I  presented  to 
the  committee. 


Frankly,  I  would  like  to  pass  the 
same  bill  that  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  that  I  presented  to  the 
committee  did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as 
Mr.  Grace  suggested  we  ought  to  go. 
The  bill  I  presented  to  the  committee 
said  you  had  to  serve  25  years  instead 
of  20  years  in  order  to  retire.  I  do  not 
call  for  that  here,  though  frankly.  If 
someone  else  would  offer  the  25-year 
requirement,  I  would  vote  for  it.  I  still 
think  it  is  sound. 

But  we  do  not  make  that  change. 

I  recognize  there  is  a  recruitment 
value  In  20  years  rather  than  25  years. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  re- 
cruitment value  in  the  compounding 
of  the  retirement.  As  I  said  before.  I 
just  do  not  believe  anyone  walks  into  a 
recruitment  office  and  says.  "Are  you 
going  to  compound  my  cost  of  living 
when  I  get  to  the  point  of  retire- 
ment?" 

CBO  says,  of  2.2  million  people  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  we  might  lose  8,000 
with  this  amendment.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

I  would  stress  to  my  colleagues,  in- 
dexation is  in  and  of  itself  inflation- 
ary, and  when  you  compound  it  you 
add  to  the  inflationary  Impact. 

As  to  the  harm  done  to  retirees,  I 
would  point  out  two  things:  One,  the 
present  system  was  established  when 
military  pay  was  much,  much,  much 
smaller  than  it  it  today.  Second,  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  retire  are  now  get- 
ting other  jobs,  and  everyone  who  re- 
tires now  is  covered  by  Social  Security. 
Only  12  percent  of  those  who  enlist 
ever  get  to  the  point  of  retirement. 

I  would  underline  the  point  that  my 
two  colleagues  have  made  here  al- 
ready: This  is  prospective.  It  does  not 
apply  to  anyone  who  is  in  the  armed 
services  at  the  present  time. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  says. 
What  Social  Security? 

There  is  this  tremendous  difference, 
my  friends.  That  is.  in  Social  Security 
the  normal  payments  are  ended  9 
years  after  a  person  retires.  Com- 
pounding does  not  have  the  problem 
that  it  has  when  you  live  35  or  34 
years  after  you  retire.  Then,  when  you 
retire,  you  are  talking  about  massive 
losses  to  the  Treasury. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  says, 
when  you  have  a  bank  account,  that  is 
compounded. 

The  difference  on  the  bank  account 
and  the  retirement  is  you  compound 
on  the  bank  account  when  you  have 
the  money  in.  You  do  not  compound 
when  you  take  the  money  out.  We  are 
talking  about  taking  the  money  out 
and  still  compounding.  That  is  the  in- 
equity here. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  every 
other  system  compounds.  The  reality 
is,  virtually  no  system  In  the  private 
sector  has  cost-of-living  indexing.  It  is 
only,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
governmental  systems  that  have  that. 
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The  effects  of  compounding  are 
clearly  inflationary. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  action 
would  be  unprecedented,  we  are  living 
in  times  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  unprecedented  actions. 

The  Presiding  Officer  introduced  a 
bill  that  was  imprecedented.  I  voted 
for  it  because  I  thought  it  was  needed. 

If  something  is  right  and  it  makes 
sense,  we  ought  to  do  it. 

PinaUy,  when  it  is  said  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  believe  me,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  has  fought  for  veterans'  benefits, 
for  health  benefits,  for  other  things, 
and  I  will  continue  to.  But  those  of  us 
who  had  the  honor,  and  it  was  an 
honor,  to  wear  the  uniform  of  our 
country,  we  serve— those  of  us  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  our  country— best 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  economy  of 
this  country  stays  in  good  shape.  One 
of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  Here  is  a 
practical,  simple  way  of  saving  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  starting  20  years  from  now, 
when  studies  show  that  there  will  be 
virtually  no  impact  at  all  on  recruit- 
ment. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  the 
courage  to  cast  a  vote  that  is  going  to 
save  $1  billion  a  year?  I  hope  we  have 
the  courage  to  do  it.  I  hope  we  will 
resist  the  motion  of  my  friend  from 
Ohio  to  table  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
that  people  do  not  walk  into  a  recruit- 
ment station  and  inquire  about  retire- 
ment benefits.  But  I  will  tell  you  when 
they  start  looking  at  them.  They  start 
looking  at  them  after  they  have  been 
in  the  service  for  a  few  years.  Then 
they  think,  "Should  I  get  out?  Should 
I  begin  another  job?  Should  I  retire 
now,  with  no  retirement  benefits,  after 
serving  for  4  or  5  years?" 

Then  they  think,  "I  like  this.  I  am 
getting  good  experience  and  I  am 
proud  to  serve  my  country.  Maybe  if  I 
stay  in  for  20  years,  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea.  They  have  a  pretty  good  retire- 
ment system." 

That  is  when  people  start  thinking 
about  what  the  retirement  system  sit- 
uation may  be.  That  is  when  how  we 
treat  retirement  becomes  very  impor- 
tant. I  think  it  is  a  rare  person  who 
walks  in  and  makes  the  retirement 
program  that  is  presented  at  the  re- 
cruiting office  a  major  issue  in  wheth- 
er they  sign  up  or  not.  That  would  be 
rare.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  say  that  I 
think  it  is  flat  wrong  to  set  up  a  situa- 
tion where  we  decrease  the  standard 
of  living,  when  we  make  it  worse  the 
longer  that  person  lives  after  retire- 
ment. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  keep- 
ing the  buying  power,  a  reasonable 


standard  of  living,  that  the  retirees 
thought  they  were  getting,  thought 
they  were  signing  up  for,  and  thought 
their  Government  had  a  contract  with 
them  that  would  be  honored. 

To  have  a  proposal  like  this  that 
would  apply  only  to  military  retirees, 
those  who  have  already  made  greater 
sacrifices  than  most  people  in  the 
country— I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely  on  that— and  then  ask 
them  to  sacrifice  more  in  retirement, 
even,  than  other  retirement  systems  is 
really  the  nub  of  this  whole  thing.  It 
really  is  a  factor,  keeping  people  in, 
keeping  that  experience  in,  through  a 
good  retirement  program.  But  are  we 
dealing  fairly  with  these  people  when 
we  say  we  will  let  their  buying  power, 
their  standard  of  living,  decrease  and 
become  worse  the  longer  they  live  and 
apply  that  only  to  military  retirees 
and  to  no  one  else? 
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Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Melcher]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  7— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  100  Leg.] 
YEAS— 86 


Evans 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Exon 

Kassebaum 

Quayle 

Pord 

Kasten 

Riegle 

Garn 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Glenn 

Kerry 

Roth 

Goldwater 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Gore 

lAxalt 

Sarbanes 

Gorton 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Gramm 

Levin 

Simpson 

Grassley 

Lugar 

Specter 

Harkin 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Hart 

Mattingly 

Stennis 

Hatch 

McConnell 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Symms 

Hecht 

Moynihan 

Thurmond 

Heflin 

Murkowski 

Trible 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Warner 

Helms 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Hollings 

PeU 

WUson 

Inouye 

Pressler 
NAYS-7 

Eaeleton 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Long 

Proxmlre 

McClure 

Simon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Abdnor 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Andrews 

Bumpers 

DeConcini 

Armstrong 

Burdick 

Denton 

Baucus 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Bentsen 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Biden 

Cochran 

Dole 

Bingaman 

Cohen 

Domenici 

Boren 

Cranston 

Durenberger 

Boschwitz 

D'Amato 

East 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1960  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTIfO.  1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1962. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Section  .  E>enial  of  funds  for  T-46  train- 
er aircraft  program. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Aircraft 
Procurement,  Air  Force"  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  none  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  T-46  trainer  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  rather  short  amendment.  I  do 
not  like  to  call  it  simple,  because  no 
amendment  is  simple.  It  applies  to  the 
T-46  aircraft  trainer. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  last  year,  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  two  bodies  acting  together, 
approved  the  acquisition  of  the  T-46 
Program.  But  the  Air  Force  has  termi- 
nated the  T-46  Program. 

The  decision  was  first  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Verne  Orr. 
It  was  reaffirmed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Russ  Rourke,  reaffirmed  by 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Edward  Al- 
dridge,  and  confirmed  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger.  They 
want  no  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  for  the  T-46. 


The  current  Air  Force  trainer,  the 
T-37,  can  be  extended  from  15,000  to 
18,000  hours  at  no  cost;  and  for  only 
$200  million,  the  service  life  of  the  T- 
37  can  be  extended  to  25,000  hours.  By 
comparison,  the  T-46  Program  will 
cost  more  than  $3.5  billion  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  and  will  have  a 
life  cycle  cost  in  excess  of  $6  billion. 

The  Air  Force  intends— and  this  is 
very  important— to  procure  the  T-46 
data  package  but  will  defer  procure- 
ment until  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able to  support  the  program.  When 
such  funds  are  available  in  the  early 
1990's— in  other  words,  when  we  can 
afford  it— following  the  procurement 
of  other  major  systems  currently  In 
production,  the  Air  Force  will  be  in  a 
position  to  procure  the  T-46  aircraft. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  re- 
duces the  President's  request  for  de- 
fense expenditures  by  $20  billion. 

Some  programs  must  inevitably  be 
terminated  as  a  result  of  such  drastic 
action  and  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  fur- 
ther reductions.  I  can  only  guess  now 
at  them,  but  they  will  be  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25  billion  or  $30 
billion.  So  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  reductions  in  the  military.  The  Air 
Force  decision  to  terminate  the  T-46  is 
proof  that  the  Pentagon  can  termi- 
nate programs. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  wonder 
why  the  T-46  has  been  terminated 
when  both  bodies  accepted  the  air- 
craft last  year,  I  want  to  describe 
briefly  why,  and  I  will  do  it  in  as  much 
layman's  talk  as  I  can. 

The  aircraft  is  made  by  the  Pair- 
child  Aircraft  Co.,  which  made  the  A- 
10,  made  many  of  our  other  fine  air- 
craft. But  the  Falrchild  Aircraft  Co. 
has  gone  through  some  changes  in 
personnel,  mostly  in  the  production 
end  of  it,  the  direction  end  of  it.  the 
ability  to  supervise  the  manufacture 
of  a  rather  sophisticated  small  air- 
plane. Let  us  see  what  happened. 

The  first  aircraft  that  was  delivered 
to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  had  a  wing 
incident  angle  improperly  manufac- 
tured, causing  imbalanced  flight  which 
could  not  be  trimmed  out,  and  they 
had  to  rerlg  the  ailerons. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  pilot,  if  you  have 
anything  wrong  with  the  main  spar 
that  requires  any  work  at  all,  you  have 
an  airplane  that  is  in  trouble.  The 
main  spar  is  the  most  important  part 
of  an  aircraft,  and  if  there  is  imy 
weakness  or  tendency  to  twist  or 
break,  you  are  in  trouble. 

There  was  miscalculated  drag  and 
weight  of  the  aircraft,  which  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  range.  The  air- 
craft may  require  inlet  redesign  to 
meet  specifications.  The  inlet  is  where 
the  air  comes  into  the  engine.  It  is  not 
anything  big,  but  it  is  a  manufacturing 
procedure  that  will  take  quite  a  bit  of 
thought  and  redesign.  It  is  referred  to 


by  the  test  pilots  as  the  "flying  speed 
broke." 

The  aircraft  looks  like  it  was  built 
with  a  hammer.  The  panel  seams  are 
mismatched,  and  large  gaps  are  evi- 
dent between  the  panels. 

The  aircraft  was  grounded— and  this 
is  the  important  part,  because  all 
these  other  items  occurred  before 
what  I  am  going  to  read  now— the  air- 
craft was  grounded  on  May  5,  1986, 
due  to  severe  structural  vibrations  and 
wing  flutter.  The  wings  were  observed 
vibrating  12  to  18  inches  at  8  hertz.  A 
hertz  is  one  cycle,  so  they  are  talking 
about  eight  cycles  per  second.  A  vibra- 
tion of  12  to  18  inches  in  a  wing  that  is 
not  very  big— probably  from  here  to 
the  end  of  that  desk— might  shake  the 
pilot  to  death  when  he  saw  that  thing 
going  like  that. 

This  airplane  is  not  due  to  refly 
until  the  end  of  the  month  at  the  ear- 
liest. I  had  every  intention  of  going 
out  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend 
and  having  a  flight  in  it.  But  if  it  is 
still  doing  these  things,  I  will  just  get 
in  the  cockpit  and  look  at  it. 

The  aircraft  has  no  adequate  stall 
warning  and  will  need  a  stall  warning 
system  integrated  into  the  aircraft 
prior  to  production. 

They  had  to  resize  the  longitudinal 
trim  tab  to  meet  trim  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  to  ev- 
erybody who  has  approached  me  on 
this,  the  decision  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  this  air- 
plane is  not  coming  into  the  inventory 
this  year. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  what  became 
of  the  A-37.  We  call  it  the  T-37.  It  is  a 
small  jet  trainer  that  has  done 
yeoman  service,  and  it  has  life  left  in 
it.  But  by  the  time  we  get  the  money 
and  get  ready  to  produce  a  new  train- 
ing aircraft,  which  we  hope  will  be  by 
1990,  1991,  or  1992,  we  will  have  fin- 
ished with  the  use  of  the  T-37,  and  we 
will  then  go  ahead  with  an  aircraft 
built  something  like  the  T-46. 

□  1430 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment.  I  have  nothing  else  to  say 
about  it,  unless  somebody  wants  to  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  last  night.  He  told  me  that  they 
do  not  need  this  plane  and  they  do  not 
want  this  plane.  And  as  tight  as  fi- 
nances are,  why  should  we  impose 
something  on  them  that  the  Air  Force 
does  not  want?  We  will  have  hardly 
enough  time  to  raise  the  money  for 
the  things  they  do  want.  It  seems  to 


me  this  amendment  ought  to  be  adopt* 
ed  without  delay. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  riae 
to  strongly  oppose  the  amendment  of* 
fered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
will  delete  funding  for  the  T-46A  Air 
Force  trainer  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  this  bill.  Congress  has 
duly  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  the  T-46.  This  amendment  is 
in  effect,  a  rescission.  It  Lb  a  unilateral 
rescission.  Mr.  President.  The  proce- 
dures for  rescissions  are  rather  specif- 
ic. The  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  to  agree  to  a 
rescission.  The  fact  is  Mr.  President, 
that,  both  of  these  committees,  as  well 
as  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, strongly  support  the  T-46. 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  need  a 
new  trainer.  For  7  years,  the  Air  Force 
lobbied  Congress  heavily  to  fund  a 
new  trainer.  They  should  not  abandon 
it  now. 

We  are  not  trying  to  force  upon  the 
Air  Force  a  trainer  it  does  not  want  or 
need.  In  fact,  this  is  an  issue  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  will  be  more  cost  ef- 
fective to  keep  the  T-46  production 
line  going,  possibly  at  a  reduced  rate, 
than  to  stop  It  now.  Although  the  Air 
Force  is,  like  all  services,  experiencing 
tight  budget  constraints,  canceling  the 
T-46  is  shortsighted.  The  Air  Force 
admits  that,  in  the  near  future,  they 
may  have  to  rebld  the  T-46.  Rebidding 
Is  estimated  to  cost  taxpayers  an  extra 
$1  billion  more  than  keeping  the  pro- 
gram going  now.  A  reduced  production 
line  for  the  T-46  In  fiscal  year  1987,  an 
option  that  the  manufacturer  of  the 
T-46A  has  suggested,  would  have  a 
minimal  budgetary  Impact  In  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  personally 
visited  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  where 
they  are  testing  the  flight  of  the  T-46. 
The  Air  Force  Training  Command 
there  said  they  loved  and  wanted  the 
T-46.  It  is  performing  well  at  Edwards. 
The  Air  Force  cannot  and  will  not 
deny  that. 

I  met  with  General  Gabriel,  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Air  Force  and  other  Air 
Force  personnel  on  this  matter.  They 
are  not  saying  this  plane  does  not  per- 
form well.  Their  only  problem  Is  in 
terms  of  prioritizing  expenditures  of 
dollars. 

I  have  to  admit  my  distinguished  col- 
league was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
indicated  there  were  many  problems 
with  respect  to  the  production.  There 
were  serious  problems.  But,  the  Air 
Force  will  admit,  Mr.  President,  that 
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those   flaws  have  been  substantially 
corrected. 

I  recognize  this  is  a  case  where  rea- 
sonable people  can  disagree.  But  I 
have  to  suggest  to  characterize  the 
plane  as  not  being  flt  and  worthly  of 
production  is  not  the  case.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  undertake  to  build 
this  trainer  now  or  whether  we  deny 
our  young  Air  Force  pilots  the 
modem,  effective,  and  efficient  trainer 
they  deserve.  We  also  have  to  ask 
whether  we  want  to  lose  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Pairchild  Republic 
facility. 

Tot  fiscal  year  1987  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  increased  funding 
for  highly  advanced  aircraft.  The  in- 
crease for  the  P-16  and  C-5B  aircraft 
alone  totals  over  $600  million  over  this 
fiscal  year.  The  Air  Force  has  put  the 
new  generation  trainer  low  on  its  pri- 
ority list.  I  have  to  question  that 
move,  Mr.  President.  Not  only  does  it 
effect  the  quality  of  our  young  Air 
Force  pilots,  but  it  will  effect  their 
s&fdv  SLs  well* 

The  current  trainer,  the  T-37,  is  30 
years  old.  It  does  not  have  the  pressur- 
ized cabin  to  permit  all-weather  train- 
ing. It  does  not  have  the  side-by-side 
seating  for  student  and  instructor 
training.  The  T-46  has  both  features 
and  the  T-46  consumes  66-percent  less 
fuel  and  costs  30-percent  less  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain. 

Again,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  go  ahead  with  the  T-46 
Program,  that  we  possibly  do  it  on  a 
reduced  production  level,  that  we  not 
jeopardize  the  strategic  production  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Pairchild  Republic  fa- 
cility, and  that  we  save  the  taxpayer's 
money  by  putting  into  service  a  much 
more  cost-effective  trainer. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  both  Defense 
Appropriations  Committees  strongly 
support  the  T-46A  Program.  The  T- 
46A  Program  can— and  should— pro- 
ceed. 

The  T-46A  is  a  successful  aircraft 
that  deserves  the  support  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  have  deepest  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Air 
Force  as  well  as  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  I  have  been  a  pilot 
for  57  years  of  my  life.  And  they  say 
there  are  old  pilots  and  bold  pilots. 
Well.  I  am  an  old  pilot.  I  quit  being  a 
bold  pilot  a  long  time  ago. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  airplane, 
from  the  first  one  delivered,  has  had 
troubles.  I  have  been  to  Edwards.  I 
have  talked  to  the  test  pilots.  In  fact,  I 
have  a  test  pilot  on  my  staff.  While  he 
did  not  fly  this  aircraft,  he  flew  the 


14's  and  the  15's.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
ports that,  yes,  when  the  airplane  was 
flying  without  these  bugs  that  I  have 
listed  that  just  came  to  my  attention 
the  night  before  last,  there  was  not 
anything  too  wrong  with  the  airplane. 
As  I  say,  when  you  have  got  a  main 
spar  that  might  act  up,  I  do  not  want 
any  part  of  that  airplane. 

But  when  we  find  out  that  it  was 
grounded  on  May  5  and  it  will  not 
refly  until  the  end  of  the  month  at  the 
earliest,  it  means  they  have  got  some 
problems.  Frankly,  they  do  not  know 
what  is  causing  this  structural  vibra- 
tion and  wing  flutter. 

I  talked  to  the  representatives  at  Ed- 
wards. I  talked  to  the  men  who  have 
been  test  flying  it.  They  say,  "We  do 
not  know  what  is  causing  it.  but  we  are 
not  going  to  fly  that  airplane  while  it 
has  that  flutter."  Because  when  you 
get  a  flutter  of  8  hertz  or  8  cycles  a 
second,  anything  can  happen.  And  we 
do  not  want  anything  happening  to  a 
plane  that  is  training  the  young  men 
of  this  country. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  insisting  on  a 
vote  or  the  passage  or  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment,  anything  to  get  it 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
some  people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that  were  interested  in  speaking  on 
this  proposal.  I  believe  they  are  on  the 
way  to  the  floor.  We  are  checking 
right  now.  I  have  no  statement  to 
make  myself. 

Does  the  distinguished  manager 
have  a  statement?  If  not,  we  will  put 
in  a  quonmi  call. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1963 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  in 
the  bill) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  technical  amendments  at  the  desk. 
They  have  been  agreed  to  by  both 
sides.  They  are  to  cure  purely  typo- 
graphical errors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1963. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  anil  the  second  period. 

On  page  9,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

"(D)  retired  pay'  includes  retainer  pay.". 

On  page  10,  line  8,  insert  "Cost"  before 
"Reduction". 

On  page  10.  line  23,  insert  "Cost"  before 
"Reduction". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  these  are  mainly  clerical 
amendments  as  much  as  anything  else. 
They  are  just  technical.  I  am  sure  it 
does  not  change  the  intent  or  the  con- 
tent of  the  proposal  at  all.  We  would 
be  glad  to  accept  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  1963)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  ^ 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  withdraw  that. 

AMENDBIENTNO.  19ea 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  I  am 
putting  out  a  hot  line  on  our  side  to 
make  sure  there  are  not  other  people 
who  want  to  speak  for  or  against  this 
since  it  came  before  us  rather  sudden- 
ly. I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wishes  to  speak.  I  will  have  a 
report  on  that  hot  line  by  the  time  he 
finishes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  for  the  opportunity.  I  have 
to  be  at  about  nine  different  places  at 
the  moment  when  I  am  on  the  floor  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator 
Chiles  of  Florida  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  He,  too,  is  con- 
cerned about  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  this  amendment  to 
deauthorize  fiscal  year  funding  for  the 
Air  Force  T-46A  trainer. 
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Earlier  this  year  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Russell  Rourke  announced  a  de- 
cision not  to  seek  production  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  aircraft.  Al- 
though the  Air  Force  admits  the  T-46 
has  performed  satisfactorily  in  the 
flight  test  program.  Secretary  Rourke 
cited  manufacturing  problems,  sched- 
ule delays,  coupled  with  budget  re- 
straints as  reasons  for  the  decision. 

I  understand  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  problems  which  forced  the 
Air  Force  to  suspend  progress  pay- 
ments last  year  have  either  now  been 
corrected  or  are  in  the  final  process  of 
being  corrected. 

The  Air  Force  had  planned  to  re- 
quest $548  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  T-46A  and  purchase  650  planes 
over  the  life  of  the  program.  Under 
current  plans,  the  Air  Force  will  only 
buy  the  first  lot  of  10  T-46A's,  contin- 
ue to  use  the  30-year-old  T-37's  for  un- 
dergraduate pilot  training  for  the  near 
term,  and  restart  the  T-46  program  In 
the  1990's. 

While  I  feel  the  Air  Force  should 
have  primary  Input  in  making  these 
types  of  decisions,  I  have  to  question 
the  way  this  particular  one  was  made, 
since  Air  Force  representatives  have 
testified  time  and  time  again  in  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
of  the  need  for  replacing  the  aging  T- 
37  aircraft  as  the  Air  Force's  primary 
trainer.  In  fact.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Verne  Orr  stated  in  testimony 
before  our  committee  2  years  ago  that 
"•  •  •  The  T-46  trainer,  a  trainer  that 
we  desperately  need,  because  our 
trainers  are  T-37's  and  very,  very 
old*  •  *".  There  Is  no  question  of  the 
requirement  to  build  a  new  trainer. 
The  only  questions  are  when  and  by 
whom. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  made  a 
substantial  Investment  in  the  RDT&E 
of  a  next  generation  trainer  for  the 
Air  Force.  To  cancel  this  program  now 
when  these  aircraft  are  about  to  go 
Into  production  Just  doesn't  make 
good  sense  to  me.  Especially  when  it 
appears  the  selected  alternative  to 
continuing  the  T-46  program  will  cost 
an  additional  $900  million.  The  T-46A 
represents  an  Important  new  asset  In 
the  Air  Force  Inventory.  With  the  T- 
46's  ability  to  train  new  pilots  quickly, 
effectively  and  at  reduced  costs  in 
maintenance  and  fuel  savings,  our  de- 
fense posture  should  be  significantly 
improved. 

I  can  understand  the  reasoning 
behind  the  Air  Force's  cancellation  of 
this  program  for  the  time  being.  In 
hope  of  a  better  future  budgetary  cli- 
mate. But,  quite  frankly.  I  don't  think 
this  win  happen,  and  In  the  long  run 
we  are  going  to  be  saddled  with  an  out- 
dated, less  capable  Air  Force  trainer 
and  new  program  startup  costs  when- 
ever the  T-46  program  Is  recompeted. 
not  to  mention  costs  associated  with 
the  cancellation.  It  seems  to  me  that 


this  could  result  In  a  bigger  waste  of 
money. 

The  Air  Force  has  taken  significant 
and  Important  action.  It  has  signaled 
the  prime  contractor  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  nonperformance.  The  contrac- 
tor has  responded  by  making  a  signifi- 
cant investment  of  its  own  to  correct 
prior  deficiencies.  Now  Congress  and 
the  Air  Force  should  closely  work  to- 
gether to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tractor can  perform  and  a  quality  air- 
craft can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Clearly,  in  the  1987  budget  cycle. 
Congress  will  have  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  Air  Force  decision 
and  take  appropriate  action.  I  think 
this  is  the  better  option  than  going 
ahead  at  this  time  and  deauthorizing 
an  existing  program  which  just  several 
months  ago  Congress  authorized  and 
appropriated  funding  for.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  know  the  likely  outcome  of 
any  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished, revered,  and  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  floor  today.  I  have  talked  with 
him  many  times  in  private  about  this 
matter.  I  am  altogether  sympathetic 
to  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Air 
Force,  and  yet  we  are  facing  the  con- 
straints of  the  Gramm-Rudman  legis- 
lation. These  two  forces  have  met  on 
the  wings  of  the  T-46  trainer. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  stated  that  under 
no  circumstance  will  any  money  be 
spent  on  this  program  in  this  year's 
budget  because  it  would  divert  funds 
needed  more  urgently  elsewhere.  I 
question  the  priority  of  buying  more 
and  more  fighters  while  training  our 
pilots  in  aircraft  that  are  older  than 
they  are. 

And  the  fact  that  this  will  kill  Fair- 
child  Republic  is  simply  an  incidental 
aspect  of  a  decision  being  forced  on 
the  Air  Force  in  consequence  of  the 
constraints  which  we  placed  upon  our- 
selves last  fall.  But  it  is  not  Incidental 
to  me.  I  opposed  Gramm-Rudman  at 
the  time  because  an  event  such  as  this 
would  surely  come  and  we  would  end 
up  making  serious  mistakes,  because 
we  had  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  no  alternative,  but  convenient- 
ly having  an  excuse. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  that 
debate  I  recalled  John  F.  Kennedy 
saying  to  govern  is  to  choose,  and  I 
found  myself  saying  that  this  was  the 
abdication  of  choice,  and  that  it  would 
end  up  with  events  such  as  this.  I  fear 
we  have  lost  the  ability  to  choose  the 
best  and  most  cost  effective  trainer  for 
our  pilots. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Navy— excuse 
me.  the  Air  Force— needs  a  new  train- 
er. The  facts  are  that  the  Cessnas  will 
reach  the  limit  of  their  useful  life 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighties,  and 
that  a  new  trainer  would  have  to  be 


brought  on  line  soon.  That  Is  Indtspu- 
Uble. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  adviae  my 
friend  from  New  York  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  once  or 
twice  that  It  is  an  Air  Force  trainer.  It 
Is  not  a  Navy  trainer.  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  we  were  all  for  It  a  year 
ago,  and  we  voted  for  it  In  conference. 
But  there  has  been  some  things 
happen  that  I  have  enumerated,  and  I 
have  enumerated  to  my  friend  from 
New  York.  But  since  I  talked  with 
him,  there  have  been  some  other 
things  happen.  In  fact,  I  wanted  to  go 
with  the  airplane  but  It  cannot  be 
until  after  the  end  of  this  month.  It 
has  developed  a  structural  vibration 
and  a  wing  flutter.  They  do  not  know 
what  Is  causing  it.  I  have  talked  per- 
sonally with  the  director  of  training. 
But  it  vibrates  about  12  to  18  Inches, 
and  it  is  a  very  short  wing.  To  have  a 
vibration  cycle  of  that  size  Ls  most  dis- 
turbing. 

D  1450 

The  Air  Force  intends  to  continue 
research  and  development,  not  of  a  gi- 
gantic nature.  They  have  not  asked  for 
funds  for  that.  But  they  Intend  to  pro- 
cure the  T-46  data  package  and  defer 
procurement  until  such  funds  are 
available.  On  sufficient  funds,  we  have 
not  been  cut  over  $20  billion  in  the 
military  department.  The  House  is 
planning  another  $8  billion  cut,  and  an 
additional  $25  billion  cut. 

When  we  get  through,  what  we  are 
looking  at  is  probably  something 
around  $50  billion  to  $60  billion. 

I  think  this  Is  Just  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  will  be  cut. 

We  do  have  a  training  airplane  that 
I  will  admit  is  a  little  bit  old.  It  is  not 
too  old.  But  at  the  expenditure  of  $200 
million,  not  billions,  we  can  get  25.000 
hours  out  of  the  T-37  trainer. 

The  Air  Force  desires  that  when 
funds  are  available,  probably  in  the 
early  1990's.  they  will  follow  procure- 
ment of  other  major  systems  currently 
In  production  and  the  Air  Force  then 
will  be  in  a  position,  if  they  care  to,  to 
buy  the  T-46. 

As  I  have  said  to  both  the  colleague 
of  the  Senator  and  to  him,  if  he  can 
change  the  mind  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Force,  if  he  can  change  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  am  not 
standing  here  and  saying  personally  it 
is  an  airplane  we  should  not  buy.  I  am 
Just  repeating  the  decisions  of  those 
people  who  have  to  buy  It  and  use  it. 

I  voted  for  the  dam  thing  but  I  can 
see  now  where  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  wrong  at  all.  I  think  he  was  acting 
under  the  constraints  that  have  been 
set  by  Oramm-Rudman.  The  budget 
was  cut  $20  billion  here  and  In  the 
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House  it  will  be  $50  billion  or  $60  bil- 
lion. I  stood  on  this  floor  for  5  days 
predicting  what  would  happen  and  it 
is  happening.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  he 
knows  this  much  better  than  I:  The 
present  trainers  are  very  old  craft.  To 
spend  $200  million  to  stretch  them  an- 
other 5  years  is  all  right,  though  I 
have  seen  higher  estimates,  but  this  is 
a  plane  that  has  long  been  scheduled 
to  be  replaced.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  delaying  the  purchase  will  save 
money.  And  it  will,  I  think,  cost  us 
money.  The  T-37  is  a  25-year-old 
plane.  There  are  certain  weather  con- 
ditions in  which  it  cannot  be  flown, 
but  the  T-46  can.  The  T-46  has  a 
greater  ceiling,  allowing  more  training 
flights  in  the  same  airspace.  The  T-46 
can  provide  adequate  training  hours 
for  pilots  who  will  fly  such  costly  air- 
craft as  the  F-15.  The  T-37  cannot. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  1990's, 
as  the  chairman  said,  the  Air  Force 
will  have  to  go  forward  with  new  train- 
ers, and  likely  it  will  be  very  much  this 
model?  Fairchild  will  not  survive  to 
bid  again  on  its  own  trainer  if  we  kill 
the  program  here  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Getting  back  to 
the  Navy,  the  Navy  bought  a  new 
trainer  and  there  was  no  problem  with 
it.  It  is  not  too  unlike  the  T-46,  but  it 
works.  The  T-37  which  the  Senator 
refers  to  happens  to  fly  right  near  my 
home.  It  is  a  very  dependable  airplane. 
It  win  only  require  $200  million  to 
make  it  fly  all  the  time  that  we  are 
going  to  need  a  training  airplane  to  fly 
between  now  and  the  1990's. 

I  can  tell  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  if  he  thinks  this  is  a  cut,  he  has 
not  seen  anything  yet. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  not  seen 
anything  yet.  I  recognize  that. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona  he  is 
acting  under  duress  of  a  kind  he 
should  not  face.  I  say  this  will  end  up 
with  two  things:  We  will  train  pilots 
for  the  next  5  years  in  aircraft  that 
will  not  provide  adequate  training  for 
the  fighter  planes  they  may  be  asked 
to  fly  in  combat,  and,  second,  in  the 
end  these  planes  will  cost  twice  as 
much  as  they  would  if  we  get  the  bugs 
out  of  them,  the  flutter  that  they  had 
a  problem  with,  and  go  ahead  with  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  has 
publicly  announced  its  decision  not  to 
exercise  its  option  for  the  second  lot  of 
33  aircraft  and  reconfirmed  that  it  will 
not  seek  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
budgetary  reasons.  The  T-46  design 
and  performance  has  met  with  in- 
creasing satisfaction,  but  for  the  flut- 
ter I  am  confident  will  be  fixed.  The 
Air  Force  has  acknowledged  a  need, 
within  a  finite  period,  to  acquire  a  new 
primary  flight  trainer  to  replace  the 
T-37  fleet,  which  was  first  flown  in 
1954  and  which,  in  terms  of  the  exist- 
ing Air  Force  inventory,  is  almost  en- 
tirely of  1950's  design  vintage.  A  modi- 


fied version  of  the  T-37  was  rejected 
by  the  Air  Force  in  the  1982  competi- 
tion for  the  new  primary  trainer 
which  led  to  the  T-46  award.  As  late 
as  1984,  Air  Force  Secretary  Orr  de- 
scribed the  Air  Force's  need  for  the  T- 
46  as  "very  desperate,"  and  its  eventu- 
al procurement  on  the  basis  of  the  T- 
46  prototype  and  data  package,  from 
whatever  manufacturer,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly forthcoming. 

If  the  production  run  is  delayed  for 
budgetary   reasons,   penalties   to   the 
taxpayers  will  be  dramatic.  I  under- 
stand Air  Force  officials  presented  to 
the  Secretary   of   the   Air  Force   on 
March  18  a  report  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $900  million 
can  be  expected  for  a  5-year  delay  in 
T-46  procurement.  Fairchild  believes 
the  Air  Force  estimate  can  be  rougly 
broken  down  as  follows: 
Inflation  effects,  $600  million; 
T-37  inspection,  $50  million; 
Stop/start    inefficiencies,   $250   mil- 
lion, and 
RDT&E  changes,  $50  million. 
In  addition,  if  the  T-37  is  minimally 
modified,  but  not  reengined.  during 
any  interim  period,  another  $200  mil- 
lion would  be  added. 

I  understand  there  are  many  factors 
which  would  add  significant  cost  to 
the  T-46  program  if  production  is  in- 
terrupted and  then  restarted  5  years 
later  with  a  new  prime  contractor.  In 
addition,  the  Air  Force  estimate  may 
understate  these  stop/start  inefficien- 
cies. 

Tooling  concepts,  manufacturing 
procedures,  and  material  handling 
methods  are  unique  to  particular 
prime  contractors.  Although  the  basic 
aircraft  configuration  of  the  T^46 
could  remain  the  same,  the  detail 
design  and  construction  would  change 
significantly  to  accommodate  the  man- 
ufacturing procedures  of  a  new  prime 
contractor.  Hence,  new  detail  and  as- 
sembly tooling,  along  with  new  plan- 
ning and  instructions  for  fabricating 
detail  parts  and  assembly,  would  be  re- 
quired. Without  regard  to  differences 
in  production  methods,  costs  and  risks 
will  increase  as  procured  parts  and 
equipment  items  are  no  longer  avail- 
able and  new  parts  and  equipment 
have  to  be  developed  and  qualified. 

In  summary,  the  cost  of  reprocure- 
ment  of  an  existing  T-46  design  by  a 
new  prime  contractor  is  likely  to  add 
an  additional  $250  million  to  the  Air 
Force's  $900  million  estimate  in  order 
to  cover  the  added  efforts  described 
above. 

The  term  "hiccup"  is  used  within 
the  industry  to  describe  the  additional 
costs  incurred  by  a  stop-start  procure- 
ment process.  As  such,  "hiccup"  pro- 
curements are  the  costliest  versions  of 
procurement  stretch-outs  which  are 
themselves  increasingly  criticized  as 
imprudent  and  highly  expensive 
means  of  acquiring  weapons  systems. 
It  is  critical  to  note  that  the  T-46  issue 


does  not  involve  a  priority  decision  to 
forego  or  restrict  a  weapon  system, 
such  as  with  the  Sergeant  York  mis- 
sile, the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  or 
the  number  of  MX  placements,  in 
which  a  hard  decision  Is  made,  on  pri- 
ority or  other  grounds,  to  cancel  or 
reduce  a  procurement.  Rather,  be- 
cause a  new  primary  flight  trainer 
must  be  acquired  by  the  Air  Force  in 
the  reasonably  near  term,  adding  $1 
billion  to  the  cost  of  eventually  acquir- 
ing a  replacement  trainer  fleet  merely 
stretches  out  the  procurement  at  a 
grossly  unacceptable  incremental  cost. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  high  cost  for 
the  "pay  me  latter"  strategy  implicit 
in  the  present  term  concellation  of  the 
T-46,  on  which  the  Air  Force  has  al- 
ready spent  $600  million.  Indeed,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made,  and  has  been 
made  by  the  Air  Force,  that  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons  there  is  an  immediate 
need  for  the  T-46. 

I  am  confident  that  Fairchild  can 
produce  top  quality  aircraft  at  the 
price  it  agreed  it  would.  To  kill  the 
program  and  the  company  because  the 
Air  Force  insists  on  spending  Its  limit- 
ed funds  on  more  fighters  would  be  an 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  defense  dollars  are  spent  wisely. 
Perhaps  it  is  cheaper  over  the  next  5 
years  to  upgrade  the  T-37's  than  to 
proceed  with  the  T-46.  But  over  20 
years,  continuing  the  T-46  program  is 
the  most  cost-effective  course,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  to 
my  friend  that  the  aircraft  that  the 
young  cadet  advances  to  from  the  T- 
37  is  a  T-48  made  by  Northrup  that 
will  be  flying  still  in  the  year  2021.  I 
will  admit  I  will  not  be  around. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  view  with  great 
alarm  that  proposition  and.  in  fact,  I 
ask  that  it  be  struck  from  the  record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  leave  it  in. 
I  would  say  I  would  be  wrong  if  I 
thought  any  different.  Why  the  hell 
anybody  would  want  to  stick  around 
this  place  that  long,  I  do  not  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  my  remarks. 

CANCEL  PRODCCTION  FUNDS  FOR  T-48 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  in  wholehearted 
support  of  this  amendment.  While  the 
press  has  tried  to  portray  this  matter 
as  a  battle  between  the  Kansas  and 
New  York  congressional  delegations, 
let's  keep  in  mind  here  that  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  here  is  good 
government. 

The  Air  Force  awarded  the  T-46  con- 
tract in  1982  to  Fairchild  Industries- 
over  my  objections,  it  might  be  added. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  proposal  by  Cessna  was 
superior  to  the  Fairchild  proposal.  But 
that  would  have  been  water  under  the 
bridge— if  in  fact  the  contract  had 
been  performed  satisfactorily  tmd 
within  budget.  But  Mr.  President,  that 
has  simply  not  been  the  case. 

Difficulties  with  the  T-46  contract 
have  been  well  documented  by  Sena- 
tor GoLOWATKR.  The  design  is  faulty, 
and  the  entire  manufacturing  process 
has  been  fraught  by  continual  pitfalls. 
Plain  and  simply,  the  airplane  simply 
doesn't  fly  properly.  Among  other 
things,  the  wing  vibration  on  the 
plane  is  so  severe  that  it  has  been 
grounded  yet  again. 

The  Air  Force  has  announced,  and 
reaffirmed,  its  intention  of  cancelling 
production  of  the  T-46  contract.  Given 
the  condition  of  the  contract,  and 
given  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
budget  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  to  have  done  otherwise. 

No  funds  were  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1987.  And 
the  Air  Force  has  again  indicated  its 
interest  in  completing  certain  research 
and  development  functions,  but  in 
halting  production  of  the  plane.  This 
amendment  would  simply  ensure  that 
no  further  production  of  the  T-46 
occur. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
not  100  percent  convinced  that  we  ab- 
solutely have  to  procure  the  data 
package  and  complete  the  R&D  on  the 
T-46.  Advocates  of  that  approach— 
and  there  are  many  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Pentagon— seem  to  feel  that  our 
budget  problems  will  just  fade  away.  It 
is  argued  that  sometime  in  the  1990's 
when  budget  funds  are  available,  we 
can  resume  production  of  the  T-46.  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go  all  the 
way  and  cancel  the  entire  program, 
production  and  all,  and  that  when  we 
redefine  our  trainer  needs  at  sometime 
in  the  next  few  years,  we  can  simply 
start  over. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let's  at  least 
make  sure  we  make  the  right  decision 
here  and  prevent  further  production 
of  the  T-46.  We  have  serious  budget 
problems  around  here.  The  Defense 
Department  portion  of  the  overall 
budget  is  substantial— too  high  by 
some  standards,  not  high  enough  to 
others.  But  we  must  make  sure  that 
we  spend  these  precious  defense  dol- 
lars wisely.  And  here  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cancel  a  poorly  executed 
contract  that  would  end  up  costing  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $6  billion  before 
it  is  all  said  and  done.  And  again:  the 
Air  Force  itself  doesn't  want  to  com- 
plete the  production. 

In  this  case,  a  perfectly  acceptable 
scenario  is  available  to  the  Air  Force: 
Extending  the  life  of  the  existing 
trainers  at  a  tremendous  cost  savings 
to  the  Government.  This  is  not  the 
preference  of  Cessna  Airplane  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  by  the  way.  They  have 


offered  to  spend  their  own  money  de- 
veloping a  new  technology  T-37  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  The  T-37'8  will 
not  last  forever,  but  they  have  had  a 
tremendous  record  to  date.  At  such 
time  as  the  Air  Force  can  again  seri- 
ously address  trainer  needs  through 
the  rest  of  the  century,  they  should 
not  overlook  allowing  the  T-37  suppli- 
ers to  update  the  T-37. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  decision 
to  terminate  T-46  production  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  willing  to  examine  their 
own  programs  and  take  responsible 
action.  Their  decision  will  help  estab- 
lish additional  credibility,  and  should 
be  applauded. 

In  my  view,  if  Congress  were  to  re- 
verse the  Air  Force,  and  to  force  upon 
them  a  program  they  don't  want,  our 
own  credibility  would  be  seriously  un- 
dermined in  the  defense  area.  This  is  a 
simple  amendment  which  would  halt 
T-46  production.  This  action  is  long 
overdue.  We  simply  cannot  waste  addi- 
tional taxpayers'  money  producing  T- 
46  airplanes. 

Again,  this  Is  not  fundamentally  a 
dispute  between  Kansas  and  New 
York.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  good 
government  versus  bad.  T-46  produc- 
tion must  be  brought  to  a  halt.  Let's 
get  on  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
put  out  a  hotline  request  for  anyone 
else  who  wanted  to  speak  pro  or  con 
on  this  proposal.  We  do  not  have  an 
answer  back  yet.  I  think  we  will  have 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  If  no  one  else 
wishes  to  speak.  I  would  suggest 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  but  I  sense  the 
refrain  from  an  old  song  called 
Gramm-Rudman.  In  response  to  that 
refrain,  since  we  have  to  wait  anyway, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  have  our  answer 
back  now.  So  when  you  are  finished 
we  will  vote. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  for  the  next  5  years  when 
the  first  sergeant  at  Fort  Hood  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  order  toilet 
paper  or  the  street  department  does 
not  have  enough  to  repair  potholes 
there  will  be  two  magic  words  to 
excuse  everything.  Those  two  magic 
words  will  generally  be  Granmi- 
Rudman.  We  here  in  the  Senate  know 
that  it  Is  really  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  The  media  leaves  his  name  off 
because  they  like  him  better. 

The  basic  truth  Is  that  the  T-45, 
namely,  an  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  is  on 
track,  doing  well,  performing  well,  and 
will  be  built.  The  T-46,  a  companion 
ship,  as  a  new  trainer  for  the  Air 
Force,  is  not  doing  well,  is  not  per- 
forming well.  In  an  era  of  tight  budg- 
ets we  have  had  a  decision  made  not 
by  one  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  not 


by  two,  but  by  three,  with  the  new 
Secretary-designate,  Secretary  Al- 
drldge. 

These  three  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  have  all  concluded  that  thii 
plane  does  not  perform  up  to  standard 
and  under  the  budgetary  circum* 
stances  should  not  be  built. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  that  we 
can  always  give  for  continuing  a  pro- 
gram and  we  all  find  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  to  make  those  argu- 
ments from  time  to  time.  As  I  listened 
to  them.  I  wondered  if  Jesse  James 
ever  had  a  trial  and  somebody  had 
shown  up  and  said,  "I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  Jesse  James.  I  am  not 
saying  what  he  did  was  right.  But 
don't  you  realize  that  he  bought  a  lot 
of  bullets,  he  bought  a  lot  of  rope,  he 
bought  a  lot  of  blankets,  and  If  you 
hang  him  you  are  going  to  have  an 
economic  Impact  on  the  general  store 
and  the  community." 

That  is  the  same  single-entry  book- 
keeping we  have  all  become  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  political  process. 

The  truth  Is  not  spending  the  money 
here  on  the  T-46  will  not  be  money 
that  will  be  lost.  An  aircraft  manufac- 
turer has  problems— and  I  can  go 
through  and  read  all  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  listed  by  the  Air  Force 
and  they  are  numerous  but  I  do  not 
think  that  will  change  many  people's 
minds.  The  money  will  not  be  lost  if 
we  do  not  spend  It.  We  can  spend  it  on 
the  advance  technology  bomber.  We 
can  spend  It  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
can  give  It  back  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America.  All  of  those 
are  preferable  uses  to  building  the  T- 
46. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  adopt  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  one  man 
here  who  clearly  has  looked  into  It  in 
detail,  who  has  the  Interest  of  our 
military  services  and  their  objective  of 
preserving  peace  and  freedom  in  mind 
probably  as  much  or  more  than 
anyone  in  this  body. 

D  1500 

I  hope  that  we  will  decide  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  indi- 
cations on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are 
that  no  one  wishes  to  speak  either  pro 
or  con  on  this.  I  might  add  my  own 
personal  statement,  however. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  item  Is  cov- 
ered in  a  bill  we  have  acted  on  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
This  is  part  of  a  package  of  things 
that  we  are  unauthorlzlng,  even 
though  we  have  previously  authorized 
this  particular  airplane.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  this  Is  part  of  a  proposal  that 
It  will  be  unauthorized  but  It  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  floor  yet.  In 
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effect,  this  is  acting  in  advance  of  sub- 
mission to  the  floor.  Is  that  correct, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member there  were  four  items.  One 
was  the  matter  of  ships,  one  was  the 
matter  of  $200,000  for  the  air  defense 
aircraft  flyoff.  One  was  the  T-46,  and 
the  other  was  the  Navy  tankers.  Those 
four  we  expected  to  debate  on  the 
floor  but  we  have  taken  the  T-46  as  an 
example.  We  do  have  the  right  to  de- 
authorize.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  say  no  to  anything  we  bought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.       

Mr.  wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unaware  of  anybody  desiring  to  speak 
further  on  this  matter  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  imnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  14— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  101  Leg.] 
YEAS— 79 


NOT  VOTING-? 

Mathias  Wallop 

Packwood 

Stennis 


Abdnor 

Gam 

McConnell 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkln 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Denton 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

SUfford 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Symms 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Warner 

East 

Long 

Wilson 

Evans 

Lugar 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Ford 

Mattingly 
NAYS-14 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

lAxalt 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

McClure 

Stevens 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Heflin 

Sarl>anes 

Chiles 

Durenberger 

Hawkins 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1962)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1520 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  recorded  as  having  missed 
rollcall  vote  No.  101,  on  the  Goldwater 
amendment  to  prohibit  obligation  of 
funds  for  the  T-46  trainer.  I  support 
the  amendment  and  would  have  voted 
for  it  were  I  here. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee I  was  involved  in  a  closed  meeting 
in  a  secured  area  of  the  committee, 
which  does  not  have  the  normal  bells 
and  equipment  which  tell  us  when 
votes  are  occurring.  We  fall  back  on  a 
human  warning  system,  which  in  this 
case  failed.  For  that  reason,  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  a  vote  was 
taking  place  and  did  not  come  to  the 
floor  to  record  my  vote. 

While  my  vote  would  not  have  made 
a  difference  in  the  outcome,  I  regret 
deeply  that  due  to  these  special  cir- 
cumstances my  vote  was  not  recorded. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  insistence  upon 
order. 

At  this  time  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
what  is  probably  the  next-to-the-last 
amendment;  and  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering it  I  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
partner  in  this  effort,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1964 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  full  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  per- 
sons after  completion  of  40  years  as  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  pro- 
[)osed  an  amendment  numbered  1964. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  1.  2,  and  3  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(B)  After  the  retired  pay  of  a  member  or 
former  member  has  been  recomputed  under 
subparagraph  (A),  increases  in  such  mem- 
ber's retired  pay  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
rather  than  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (1)(B). 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Wilson,  Senator  Hawkins,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Denton,  and  I  are 
offering  an  amendment  to  this  mili- 
tary retirement  reform  legislation  to 
restore  full  inflation  protection  for  the 
annual  cost  of  living  allowance,  or 
COLA,  for  old-age  military  retirees. 

Under  current  law,  military  retirees 
receive  an  annual  COLA  equal  to  the 
percentage  change  in  the  average  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Indexes  [CPI]  for 
July,  August,  and  September  over  the 
averaged  indexes  for  the  same  3 
months  of  the  previous  year. 

Under  S.  2395  as  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
annual  full  CPI  COLA  under  current 
law  would  be  changed  to  an  annual 
COLA  of  the  annual  change  in  the 
CPI  minus  1  percentage  point,  with  a 
one-time  restoral  of  the  base  at  the 
40th  anniversary  of  entry  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

What  that  means  is  that  none  of 
this  would  apply  now,  with  what  is 
proposed  under  this  bill,  until  at  least 
40  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  The  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  entry  into  the  service  would  be 
when  this  would  apply. 

In  other  words,  when  a  military 
member  retires,  his  or  her  annual 
COLA  would  be  1  percentage  point 
less  than  the  annual  increase  in  the 
CPI.  When  the  retiree  reaches  his  or 
her  40th  anniversary  of  service— gen- 
erally age  58  to  62— his  or  her  retired 
pay  would  be  restored  to  what  It  would 
have  been  if  he  or  she  had  received  an 
aimual  full  CPI  COLA  from  the  time 
of  retirement.  However,  under  the 
committee  bill,  after  this  one-time  res- 
toral of  the  retired  pay  base,  the  mili- 
tary retiree  would  continue  to  receive 
an  annual  COLA  of  1  percentage  point 
below  the  change  in  the  CPI. 

D  1530 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  Is 
very  simple:  it  would  provide  that 
after  the  one-time  restoral  of  the  re- 
tired pay  base  at  the  40th  anniversary 
of  service— after  approximately  age 
60— military  retirees  would  receive  a 
full  CPI  COLA  each  year  instead  of 
the  COLA  of  1  percentage  point  below 
the  annual  CPI  change  In  S.  2395  as 
reported.  In  other  words,  my  amend- 
ment would  ensure  that  military  retir- 
ees would  continue  to  receive  full  In- 
flation protection  for  their  pensions 
during  their  old  age  just  as  they  do 
today. 

This  amendment  Is  simply  a  matter 
of  equity. 

Retired  military  members  remain 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty.  Our 


military  manpower  mobilization  plans 
call  for  all  of  the  military  services  to 
make  extensive  use  of  this  important 
group  of  former  military  members  In 
times  of  emergency.  But  when  the 
military  retiree  receives  the  one-time 
restoral  of  his  retired  pay  base  at  his 
40th  anniversary  of  service— at  an  av- 
erage age  of  60— he  no  longer  can  be 
considered  reasonably  to  be  on  retain- 
er pay  and  subject  to  recall  to  active 
duty  as  he  was  previously.  At  this 
point  he  becomes  an  old-age  annuitant 
similar  to  anyone  else  receiving  an  old- 
age  pension. 

The  COLA  formula  of  1  percentage 
point  less  than  the  CPI  increase  in  S. 
2395  as  reported  means  that  the  mili- 
tary member's  retired  pay  would  be  re- 
duced in  real  terms  during  his  most 
vulnerable  years.  A  75-year-old  mili- 
tary retiree,  for  example,  will  have 
suffered  a  16-percent  real  decline  In 
the  value  of  his  retired  pay  as  a  result 
of  the  COLA  formula  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  And  the  longer  he  lives,  the 
greater  the  decline  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  annuity.  In  effect.  If  he 
lives  30  years,  that  would  be  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  over  what  his  buying 
power  was,  and  those  declining  years 
occur  at  a  time  when  he  would  need  It 
the  most  and  can  least  afford  to  have 
It  cut  back.  So  that  Is  a  catch-22  situa- 
tion if  I  ever  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  provide  full  CPI  COLA  protec- 
tion for  Social  Security  recipients,  I 
think  we  should  do  no  less  for  the  men 
and  women  who  made  a  career  of  serv- 
ing their  country  in  uniform. 

I  would  repeat  something  that  has 
been  said  often  here  today,  and  that  is 
that  none  of  this  legislation  applies  to 
current  retirees;  none  of  it  applies  to 
people  currently  in  the  military.  This 
Is  prospective.  It  would  be  the  new  re- 
tirement proposal  for  those  who  would 
be  signing  up  after  the  bill  is  passed. 

Military  retirees  below  the  normal 
retirement  age  of  approximately  60 
would  continue  to  receive  less  than 
full  Inflation  protection  for  their  tui- 
nulty.  But  our  amendment  guarantees 
full  Inflation  protection  for  military 
retirees  in  their  old  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  again  the 
amendment  under  this  bill  would  be 
effective  40  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment. We  want  to  protect  the 
people  who  are  Interested  In  their  re- 
tirement for  the  future.  We  want  to 
let  them  know  that  we  are  Interested 
In  their  retirement  and  we  are  working 
to  protect  it. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  line  budget  fig- 
ures, what  this  does  with  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  us  to  save  $2.1  bil- 
lion, as  opposed  to  the  target  of  $2.9 
billion  that  has  been  suggested  to  us 
In  committee.  But  those  objectives  we 
were  given  in  committee  have  not  been 
that  sacrosanct  In  other  committees. 
And  I  think  to  try  and  take  out  our 
budget  problems  on  the  backs,  or  plan- 


ning, at  least,  of  taking  It  out  on  the 
backs  of  military  retirees  in  the  future 
is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

We  do  not  know  what  impact  this 
would  have  specifically  on  retention  or 
on  original  recruitment,  as  I  said  earli- 
er when  we  were  discussing  other  as- 
pects of  the  proposal  that  we  have 
been  debating  here  today.  But  to  me, 
this  Is  fairness  and  it  is  equity.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  join  with  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Olinn, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  military  retirees  in 
their  old  age  are  neither  forgotten  or 
left  without  full  protection  from  the 
ravages  of  Inflation. 

Our  amendment  is  quite  simple.  The 
committee  bill  provides  for  a  number 
of  years  following  retirement  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  made  in  military 
retired  pay  will  be  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
less  1  percentage  point.  Now.  I  agree 
with  this  formula  and  so  does  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  because  most  nondlsabillty 
military  retirees  are  then  still  at  an 
age  when  they  are  quite  capable  of 
earning  other  income.  However,  the 
committee  bill  also  provides  that  after 
providing  a  one-time  restoral  to  retired 
pay  base  at  the  40th  aimiversary  of 
service,  that  further  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments will  also  be  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  minus  1  percentage  point, 
and  it  is  on  that  particular  point  with 
which  we  disagree,  that  feature,  that 
take  away  in  their  old  age,  past  the 
age  of  earning  other  income,  of  the 
full  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of  mis- 
understanding of  the  military  retire- 
ment system.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  glass  Is 
about  one-eighth  full.  There  is  very 
little  understanding  of  It.  Some  who 
have  virtually  no  knowledge  of,  or 
desire  to  learn  about,  the  military  re- 
tirement system  think  of  it  as  an  old- 
age  pension,  pure  and  simple.  They 
think  of  it  as  some  sort  of  a  social  wel- 
fare program.  Well,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  reality. 

First,  military  retirement  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  personnel  manage- 
ment system  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  controlling  size  and 
an  instrument  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention. And  I  think  people  really 
need  to  understand  that.  People  must 
have  a  reason  to  voluntarily  elect  a 
career  in  the  military,  to  subject  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  20  to  30 
years  of  the  uncertainties  and  in  many 
cases  the  dangers  of  military  service,  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  adequately  man- 
aging our  armed  services  with  the  kind 


of  quality  Volunteer  Force  that  we 
currently  enjoy. 

Second,  military  retirees  make  their 
retirement  the  old  fashioned  way— 
they  earn  It.  It  is  not  a  gift.  It  is  not  a 
dole.  It  Is  not  a  social  welfare  program. 
It  is  true  that  over  a  period  of  years 
we  have  improved  compensation,  as  we 
desperately  needed  to  do,  because  we 
had  reached  a  time  when  the  decline 
in  our  armed  services  reflected  a  de- 
cline in  compensation.  Well,  it  is  true 
and  we  should  be  pleased  and  a  little 
bit  proud  that  we  have  cured  some  of 
the  defects  In  a  system  that  was  dis- 
couraging quality  people  from  choos- 
ing a  military  career. 

But  the  point  is  that  even  though  we 
have  improved  compensation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  rest  upon  our  laurels. 
There  is  still  a  gap— and  I  might  say  a 
growing  gap— between  what  young  en- 
listees in  the  services  can  earn  in  mili- 
tary compensation  and  what  they 
could  be  earning  on  the  average  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

In  a  time  when  compensation  was 
less  generous  than  now,  in  a  time 
when  it  was  not  at  all  generous,  the  re- 
tirement system  was  looked  upon  as 
deferred  compensation,  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  kind  of  rather  modest 
pay  that  Active  duty  personnel  re- 
ceived in  order  to  allow  them  the  pros- 
pect of  some  security  when  their 
Active  duty  was  completed. 

Now  some  argue  that  personnel 
retire  from  the  military  at  too  young 
an  age.  Well,  we  are  well  aware  in  the 
subcommittee  that  the  20  years  of 
service  which  we  seek  as  the  immedi- 
ate goal  of  the  career  force  that  we 
hope  we  gain  does  allow  them  to  go 
into  a  second  career.  Disincentives  to 
20-year  retirement  have  been  very 
much  the  subject  of  our  concern  and 
we  have  sought  to  eliminate  them. 
There  are  many  who  will  serve,  and 
whom  we  should  desire  to  serve,  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  bill  before  us 
takes  into  account  the  difference  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  force  that  we 
need  to  serve  20  years  suid  that  which 
we  seek  to  retain  for  a  full  30  years. 

D  1S40 

We  recognize  it  by  rewarding  at  a 
more  handsome  rate  of  compensation 
those  who  remain  past  20  years  of 
service.  But  our  real  concern  is  that  we 
are  able  to  attract  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  of  the  quality  that  we  re- 
quire for  this  All-Volimteer  Force  to 
see  to  it  that  we  can  adequately  man 
for  20  years  all  of  the  services  to  the 
requirements  that  are  in  their  judg- 
ment not  yet  fully  manned.  But  we 
must  assure  that  we  are  able  to  attract 
the  right  kind  of  people  to  remain  at 
least  20  years— the  kind  of  career 
NCO's  and  the  kind  of  Junior  officers 
who  will  become  seasoned  professional 
military  leaders. 
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Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  many  in  the  military  who 
perform  duties  which  we  should  not 
demand  be  performed  for  more  than 
20  years.  Those  that  require  a  particu- 
larly high  degree  of  physical  activity 
come  obviously  to  mind. 

While  I  would  agree  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  keep  some  for  longer  than 
that,  there  are  many  who  perform 
critically  needed  administrative  and 
technical  duties,  and  increasingly  tech- 
nological duties  in  an  increasingly 
technological  Air  Force,  Navy,  Army, 
and  Marine  Corps  who  should  be 
urged  to  serve  longer  than  20  years. 
We  do  not  say  that  for  some  of  the 
combat  soldiers  and  sailors  who  spend 
years  in  the  field  or  on  board  ships 
away  from  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  military  personnel  de- 
serve their  retirement.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  unfair  that  we  ask  that  they  sup- 
plement their  military  retirement  pay 
whUe  they  are  young  enough  to  do  so, 
and  young  enough  to  have  a  produc- 
tive second  career  as  scores  of  produc- 
tive citizens  in  our  economy.  But  at 
some  time  in  their  lives,  military  re- 
tirement pay  becomes  the  primary 
sources  of  their  income  in  their  old 
age  when  they  can  no  longer  continue 
in  a  second  career. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  when 
they  are  no  longer  active  wage  earn- 
ers, military  retirees  need  to  be  given 
full  protection  for  inflation.  This  bill 
with  this  amendment  would  continue 
to  make  that  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  time  in  the  life  of  the  mili- 
tary retiree  when  he  is  fuUy  capable  of 
earning  added  income  to  supplement 
his  retired  pay,  and  that  point  at 
which  he  is  entirely  dependent  or  may 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  that  re- 
tired pay,  and  whatever  cost-of-living 
adjustment  has  been  made  to  it. 

That  is  why  Senator  Glenn  and  I 
support  the  formula  that  says  that  for 
the  period  prior  to  that  40th  anniver- 
sary restorer,  the  COLA  adjustment 
will  be  at  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
minus  1  percentage  point.  It  is  why  we 
also  insist  that  there  should  be  full 
coverage  thereafter  because  we  are 
then  dealing  with  people  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  earn  an  income  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement  pay. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
will  provide  that  old  age  protection  by 
providing  that  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments after  the  40th  anniversary  of 
service,  normally  at  about  age  60,  will 
be  the  full  amoimt  of  the  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index— the  full 
amount  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment. It  is  fair  to  military  retirees.  It 
is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer.  With 
the  Glenn-Wilson  amendment,  the 
pending  legislation  will  still  save  $2 
billion  a  year  from  the  retirement  ac- 
counts. It  will  assist  the  Senate  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  military  re- 
tirement in  assuring  that  the  outcome 


of  that  conference  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble while  still  saving  these  billions  of 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  every  way 
swayed  and  convinced  by  every  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  here  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  ranking  member.  I 
think  the  argument  for  paying  the  full 
COLA  is  a  good  argument,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  am  in  great  sympathy  with. 
There  Is,  however,  a  fundamental 
problem  with  this  amendment. 

The  problem  is  that  when  we  wrote 
the  armed  services  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  we  wrote  into  that 
bill  a  requirement  that  there  be  a 
change  in  a  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
achieve  $2.9  billion  worth  of  savings. 
So  we  have  heard  very  good  and 
strong  arguments  for  this  amendment, 
but  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  question 
that  is  before  us.  And  the  question 
that  is  before  us  is  a  simple  question. 
When  we  wrote  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1986,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  achieve  savings  of 
$2.9  billion— not  $2.1  billion  that 
would  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment,  but  $2.9  billion. 

Having  claimed  those  savings,  we 
went  ahead  and  spent  that  money  in 
our  authorization  bill  so  that  to  come 
back  now  and  not  achieve  the  commit- 
ment we  have  made  is  to  basically 
betray  a  commitment  that  is  written 
into  law  to  achieve  $2.9  billion  in  sav- 
ings in  the  military  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  full  COLA 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  induc- 
tion into  the  military,  and  it  were 
going  to  be  paid  for  by  eliminating 
some  other  portion  of  benefit  so  as  to 
be  neutral  in  terms  of  our  $2.9  billion 
commitment,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  vigorously  support  it. 

But  the  amendment  is  not  simply  to 
pay  the  full  COLA  starting  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  induction,  and 
meet  the  $2.9  billion.  The  amendment 
is  to  eliminate  $800  million  worth  of 
savings.  Having  made  the  commitment 
in  the  authorization  bill,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  now  can  in  good  faith  go  back 
and  not  meet  that  commitment.  So  as 
strong  as  the  arguments  are  that  are 
being  made  for  our  failure  to  meet  the 
commitment,  those  argimients  should 
have  been  made  when  we  were  here  on 
the  authorization  bill.  Those  argu- 
ments are  not  relevant  to  the  debate 
today.  The  debate  today  is  about  how 
we  are  going  to  fulfill  a  commitment 
we  made  in  law  in  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  for  1986. 


As  appealing  as  this  amendment  is, 
as  popular  as  it  would  be  in  my  State, 
this  amendment  violates  the  commit- 
ment that  this  Senate  and  this  Con- 
gress made,  and  therefore  if  we  are  to 
have  any  credibility  in  terms  of  our 
legislative  actions,  if  we  are  to  address 
the  deficit  problem  that  looms  large 
and  imperils  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
the  very  impleasant  and  unpopular 
path  of  rejecting  this  amendment. 

I  know  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill  that  we  asked  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  give  us  proposals  that  were  re- 
lated to  other  levels  of  savings.  But 
that  request  was  in  the  form  of  a 
study.  The  commitment  in  the  author- 
ization bill  could  not  be  clearer.  It  is  a 
commitment  to  $2.9  billion  worth  of 
savings. 

This  amendment  lowers  those  sav- 
ings from  $2.9  billion  to  $2.1  billion. 
No  matter  how  popular  it  may  be.  this 
is  the  wrong  thing  for  us  to  do.  This  is 
another  example  of  where  we  have  to 
take  the  long  road,  bite  the  bullet,  and 
I  think  we  have  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Texas.  I  want  to  say  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more.  The 
reality  is,  and  I  think  we  have  to  stress 
this  again,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  anyone  in  the  service  now.  We 
are  not  talking  about  anyone  who  is 
retired  now.  We  are  talking  about  pro- 
spectively those  who  come  in. 

Let  us  be  candid.  This  thing  has 
been  a  sacred  cow  that  everybody  is 
afraid  to  tackle.  We  are  not  going  any- 
where near  as  far  in  my  opinion  in  this 
amendment,  in  the  basic  proposal  as 
we  ought  to.  When  you  talk  about  an 
$800  million  savings,  that  is  for  1  year. 
This  is  a  year  after  year  after  yew 
cost  that  we  are  going  to  add  if  we 
accept  this  Glenn- Wilson  amendment. 

I  hope  we  do  the  thing  that  makes 
sense,  that  is  a  little  tough  for  us,  and 
that  may  cause  a  few  letters  to  us  that 
we  do  not  like.  But  we  have  to  get 
ahold  of  this  deficit.  Here  is  a  practi- 
cal kind  of  answer  that  we  have  to 
come  up  with. 
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I  commend  my  colleague  from  Texas 
and  I  hope  we  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Texas  in  coimection  with  the  remarks 
he  has  made. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  attended  all  of  the 
markup  sessions  concerning  this  sub- 


ject nuitter.  My  colleague,  my  friend 
from  Texas,  and  myself  were  very 
much  involved  in  this  process  in  the 
committee. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  understand  that  at  one  point 
in  time  in  the  committee  we  had  two 
alternative  plans  concerning  military 
retirement  savings,  one  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  another  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Each  of  those  plans  failed  to  meet 
the  $2.9  billion  savings  requirement 
that  this  Senate  and  the  Congress  im- 
posed upon  itself.  I  want  to  stress  that, 
that  this  Senate  and  the  Congress  im- 
posed upon  itself  by  its  vote  in  the  last 
DOD  authorization  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  worked  very  hard  on 
this  problem.  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  concern  about  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  and  their  con- 
cern to  try  to  effect  some  savings. 
Frankly,  the  ultimate  compromise 
that  these  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  mine  have  agreed  upon  does 
effect  some  savings. 

But  I  think  this  point  has  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  falls  short  of  what  we  di- 
rected ourselves  to  do.  It  does  not 
achieve  the  $2.9  billion  savings  we  are 
required  to  achieve.  So  it  fails  on  that 
ground. 

I  think  beyond  that  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  before  us,  the 
bill  we  are  asking  our  colleagues  to 
vote  on  here  In  the  Senate,  is  a  bill 
that  we  have  worked  very  closely  on 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
achieve  the  amounts  of  the  savings  di- 
rected in  the  last  authorization  bill. 

This  is  not  a  product  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  subcommittee.  It  is  not  a  product 
of  the  Senators  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  is  a  product  that  the 
staff  has  crafted  after  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
service  chiefs,  and  others,  and  reflects 
not  what  they  like.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  mean  to  represent  to  this  Senate 
that  this  is  what  the  military  folks 
would  like:  but  it  represents  what  they 
have  indicated  to  us  they  can  live  with 
to  achieve  that  $2.9  billion  savings. 

Why  do  I  think  it  so  important  that 
we  pass  the  bill? 

We  are  called  upon  time  after  inter- 
minable time  in  this  place  to  make  all 
kinds  of  cuts.  We  are  asked  at  every 
turn  to  make  all  kinds  of  hard  choices. 

We  recently  passed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  legislation  that  im- 
poses substantial  reductions  in  the 
deficit  in  the  future,  through  1991. 
when  the  deficit,  if  we  follow  that 
course,  will  be  eliminated. 

I  say  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  shrink 
from  that  task  as  this  amendment  is 
presented  to  us  today  by  our  distin- 


guished friends.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  them,  but  we  have  some- 
thing here  that  is  the  final  act  in  com- 
pliance with  something  we  have  al- 
ready done.  We  have  something  here 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
effect,  has  signed  off  on.  We  have 
something  here  that  the  committee, 
after  very  careful  hearings,  very 
lengthy  hearings,  finally  marked  up 
by  a  vote  of— and  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
represent this  fact,  and  I  will  be  sub- 
ject to  correction— I  believe  everyone 
on  the  committee  voted  for  it  but  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  who  are  of- 
fering this  amendment. 

I  am  advised  it  was  finally  a  voice 
vote  in  the  committee.  I  remember 
very  well  that  most  members  were 
there  that  day  and  everyone  knew 
what  was  taking  place.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  asked  to  be  recorded  in 
the  negative.  But  I  think  the  commit- 
tee well  knew  and,  with  the  exception 
of  those  distinguished  Senators,  ap- 
proved in  principle  everything  that 
was  taking  place  there. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do. 
quite  obviously,  but  I  think  it  is  a  nec- 
essary step. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois pointed  out  this  is  not  just  $800 
million  the  first  year.  This  is  $800  mil- 
lion as  far  into  the  future  as  the  eye 
can  see.  I  think  it  is  significant  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  talking  about  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
committee  bill,  the  bill  before  us, 
meets  our  direction  in  the  authoriza- 
tion biU  to  save  $2.9  billion.  The 
Olenn-Wilson  amendment  would  save 
only  $2.1  billion.  The  Glenn- Wilson 
amendment  will  save  $800  million  less 
in  military  retirement  costs  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  reduction  in  future 
military  retirement  costs  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  16  percent.  A  reduction  in 
future  military  retirement  costs  of  the 
Glenn- Wilson  amendment  is  11  per- 
cent. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  do 
not  shrink  from  the  challenge  here 
and  will  follow  the  committee.  I  think 
the  committee  product  is  the  correct 
result.  I  think  the  committee  product 
keeps  our  own  commitment  of  honor 
that  we  made  in  the  vote  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  last  year.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  ultimately  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  who  has  been  waiting  to 
speak  and  who  I  asked  if  I  could  move 
ahead.  I  will  only  be  taking  a  couple  of 
minutes.  I  thank  him  for  his  consider- 
ation. 


Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  spoken  on  this  meas- 
ure are  basically  all  memben  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
think  for  the  most  part  are  members 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  has  been  one  of  those  Issues 
that  I  think  we  are  not  sure  where  we 
should  be.  In  a  different  era.  at  a  dif- 
ferent time.  I  would  strongly  support 
the  amendment  pending  offered  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  subcommittee.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  would  simply  say  that  I  feel 
that  under  the  circumstances  that  we 
are  facing  right  now.  where  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee of  one  of  our  most  expensive 
and  most  necessary  program,  that 
being  national  defense,  are  forced  Into 
a  position,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
force  under  the  conditions  of  runaway 
deficits,  that  we  have  to  make  some 
tremendously  hard  choices.  This  was 
one  of  them. 

I  take  no  relish  in  opposing  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered, 
but  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  the 
decisions  that  we  have  to  make,  if  we 
have  to  reach  compromises  that 
reward,  as  best  we  can,  those  who 
serve  long  tenure  in  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize what  is  a  good  compromise  and 
what  is  not. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
turn  down  the  amendment,  not  be- 
cause I  would  not  like  to  vote  for  It, 
not  because  I  am  convinced  that  Sena- 
tor Wilson  and  Senator  Glcnn  do  not 
have  every  rationale  from  an  historic 
sense  to  present  this.  But  I  simply  say 
that  if  this  goes  forward,  it  is  going  to 
be  more  difficult  in  the  future  for  us 
to  make  choices  on  properly  compen- 
sating in  their  retirement  the  people 
who  serve  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica well  over  a  long,  long  time.  It  Is  not 
just  a  matter  of  conscience,  it  seems  to 
me,  but  It  is  a  matter  of  making  the 
right  choice  at  the  right  time  and  ob- 
taining the  best  compromise  that  we 
can. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Glcnn  and 
Wilson  and  in  support  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  fundamental  point  which  has 
been  made  several  times  already  Is 
that  we  as  a  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment last  year  to  try  to  find  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  savings  In  this  account  on  an 
annualized  basis,  and  we  drew  up  an 
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authorization  bill  with  the  assumption 
that  we  would  find  $2.9  billion  in  sav- 
ings. 

The  Defense  Department  gave  us 
proposals  for  achieving  that  level  of 
savings  last  fall  and  the  committee 
adopted  one  of  those  proposals  after 
long  and  careful  deliberation  on  the 
issue. 

D  1600 

The  committee  chose  the  DOD  pro- 
posal which  involved  a  combination  of 
structural  changes  in  the  retirement 
system  and  somewhat  less  generous 
cost-of-living  allowances  for  those 
future  retirees  who  enter  service  after 
enactment  of  the  bill.  We  rejected  the 
approach  taken  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  making  struc- 
tural changes  alone.  The  danger  with 
such  an  approach  is  that,  long  before 
the  year  2006.  when  military  retirees 
will  first  come  under  the  restructured 
retirement  system,  the  Congress  could 
make  changes  in  the  COLA  formula  in 
addition  to  the  changes  in  structure. 
Certainly,  the  experience  of  the  past 
several  years  with  regard  to  COLA'S 
for  military  and  civil  service  retirees 
would  lend  credence  to  such  fears. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  COLA'S,  providing  a 
COLA  equal  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  minus  1  percentage  point,  with 
a  one-time  restoral  of  the  full  value  of 
the  retired  pay  at  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  entry  into  service,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  action  being  pro- 
posed in  the  conference  report  on  the 
civil  service  retirement  reform  bill,  to 
which  the  White  House  reacted  posi- 
tively yesterday.  My  understanding 
with  regard  to  that  conference  report 
is  that  civil  service  employees  who  en- 
tered service  after  January  1,  1984, 
will  receive  no  COLA  on  their  retired 
pay  until  age  62  and  a  COLA  equal  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  minus  1 
percentage  point  after  age  62. 

The  question  really  before  us  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  $2.9  billion  target  set  last 
year  on  an  annual  basis.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  that  target.  If  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  had  tried  to  do  so  while 
providing  a  full  CPI  COLA  after  the 
40th  anniversary  of  entering  service, 
they  would  have  had  to  make  some 
further  reductions  in  the  percentage 
of  base  pay  provided  at  the  20-year 
mark,  or  they  would  have  to  change 
the  pay  base  from  the  high  3-year  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  committee's  bill  to 
something  like  a  high  5-year  ap- 
proach. That  is  a  step  toward  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  House  bill.  I 
would  not  favor  it  and  I  am  sure  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  California,  would  not  support  it 
either. 

I  rise  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
frankly,  with   great  reluctance.   Last 


year,  I  was  one  of  those  who  suported 
Senator  Glenm  in  his  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  more  orderly  consideration  of 
military  retirement  reform.  As  I  recall, 
we  were  on  the  losing  side  of  an  85  to  9 
vote.  As  a  result  of  that  vote  and  later 
votes  on  the  authorization  bill  confer- 
ence report,  there  was  a  clear  congres- 
sional mandate,  I  believe,  last  year  for 
a  military  retirement  reform  which 
would  meet  the  $2.9  billion  savings 
target  on  an  aimualized  basis.  There 
was  a  clear  mandate  that  this  retire- 
ment reform  should  apply  only  pro- 
spectively to  those  who  entered  service 
after  the  enactment  of  the  new  retire- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  meets  those  mandates  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  as  reported.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Glenn,  Sena- 
tor Wilson,  and  others  to  provide  an 
annual  cost  of  living  allowance— 
COLA— for  military  retirees  after 
their  40th  anniversary  of  service  equal 
to  the  full  annual  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  [CPU. 

I  truly  regret  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  issue  from  Senator  Glenn 
and  Senator  Wilson.  They  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  as  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee. 

They  both  put  in  long  hours  on  this 
military  retirement  reform  bill.  I 
threatened  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  call  this  the  Wilson-Glenn 
military  retirement  bill.  I  have  not 
done  that  yet,  and  I  shall  refrain  from 
doing  so.  No  one  likes  to  deal  with  cut- 
ting any  retirement.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  nor  anything  in 
this  amendment  affects  people  already 
retired  nor  does  it  affect  anyone  who 
is  in  the  military  nor  does  it  affect 
anyone  who  was  in  the  military  before 
the  date  of  enactment.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  taking  away  anyone's 
benefits  who  is  already  retired  or  any- 
one's benefits  who  is  in  the  military 
service  today.  That  is  the  case  wheth- 
er you  vote  for  or  against  this  amend- 
ment because  the  amendment  itself 
does  not  affect  anyone  nor  does  the 
bill  nor  the  part  being  amended. 

Senator  Wilson  and  Senator  Glenn 
have  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
Senate  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
over  the  concerted  opposition  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  individ- 
ual military  services.  But  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment  for  two  basic 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  substantially  reduce  the 


savings  in  future  military  retirement 
costs  Included  in  the  committee  bill. 

Last  year,  in  passing  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Con- 
gress removed  $2.9  billion  from  the 
military  personnel  appropriation  ac- 
counts. In  doing  so,  we  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  submit  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  the  Congress  which, 
if  enacted,  would  result  in  savings  of 
$2.9  billion  in  future  military  pay  and 
retirement  costs  in  fiscal  year  1986  If 
enacted  by  October  1, 1985. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  this  initia- 
tive came  primarily  from  the  House 
side  but  we  had  a  good-faith  confer- 
ence. We  engaged  in  good-faith  negoti- 
ations with  the  House  conferees,  the 
Senate  and  House  both  passed  that 
authorization  bill.  I  do  not  contend  ev- 
eryone is  boimd  by  that  number.  I  do 
contend  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
sense  of  budgetary  discipline,  we  have 
to  start  being  bound  by  what  we  did 
last  year  in  terms  of  setting  priorities 
and  goals. 

Clearly,  Congress  intended  last  year 
that  this  military  retirement  reform 
bill  would  save  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  on  an  annual  basis,  which  is 
roughly  16  percent  of  future  military 
retirement  costs. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  this  does 
not  affect  anyone  in  the  military 
today  or  anyone  who  has  retired. 

In  considering  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee made  a  conscious  decision  that  we 
should  meet  this  savings  target.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  committee 
achieves  this  $2.9  billion  in  savings  on 
an  annual  basis. 

If  the  Glenn/Wilson  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  fiscal  year  1986  savings 
on  an  annual  basis  would  be  only  $2.1 
billion.  $800  million  or  30  percent 
below  the  level  of  savings  Congress  en- 
visioned last  year  when  we  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1986  E>efense  Authorization 
Act. 

Because  this  bill  will  not  become  ef- 
fective until  June  1.  or  8  months  into 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  actual  fiscal  year 
1986  savings  in  the  committee  bill  will 
be  $1.0  billion. 

If  the  Glenn/Wilson  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  actual  savings  this  fiscal 
year  would  be  only  $700  million.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Glenn/Wilson 
amendment  is  adopted,  DOD  will  have 
to  spend  approximately  $300  million 
more  for  military  retirement  accrual 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1986  than  under  the 
committee  bill. 

If  the  retirement  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill  were  in  effect  today, 
the  cost  of  the  Glenn/Wilson  amend- 
ment would  be  $800  million  per  year 
more  than  under  the  committee  bill. 
Over  the  next  20  years,  the  additional 
funds  that  will  have  to  be  set  aside  for 
future  military  retirement  costs  will  be 
$14  billion  more  under  the  Glenn/ 
Wilson  amendment  than  under  the 
committee  bill. 
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The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  last  year  In  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  Congress 
went  on  record  to  require  a  16  per- 
cent—$2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986— 
reduction  in  future  military  retire- 
ment costs.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee felt  bound  by  this  level  of  sav- 
ings, and  the  committee  bill  saves  this 
16  percent.  The  Glenn/Wilson  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  would  reduce  future 
military  retirement  costs  by  only  11 
percent,  well  short  of  the  goal  we  set 
last  year. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
unwisely  severs  the  traditional  link  be- 
tween COLA'S  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  military  retirement. 

Since  1970,  military  and  civil  service 
retireees  have  received  the  same 
annual  COLA  increases.  Since  1980, 
the  annual  COLA's  for  military  and 
civil  service  retirement  have  actually 
been  linked  in  law. 

The  COLA  formula  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  an  annual  COLA  for 
military  retirees  equal  to  1  percentage 
point  less  than  the  annual  CPI  in- 
crease, with  a  one-time  restoral  of  the 
retired  pay  base  at  the  retiree's  40th 
anniversary  of  service— generally  age 
58-62. 

The  current  conference  on  the  civil 
service  retirement  reform  bill  has 
almost  concluded. 

D  1610 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  here  on  the  floor.  He  is 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  has 
had  a  vital  role  to  play  in  that.  That, 
too,  has  been  a  very  difficult  under- 
taking. It  has  been  long  and  hard.  It 
has  been  tough.  Everything  done  in 
that  bill  is  opposed  by  some  very 
worthy  group  that  is  against  making 
the  cuts.  So  none  of  these  issues  are 
easy.  The  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the 
time  when  you  are  making  these 
changes  the  only  people  who  know 
you  are  making  them  are  those  who 
are  being  hurt  to  some  extent  so  it  is 
not  like  you  have  a  group  of  cheer- 
leaders out  there  saying  "Rah,  rah,  go 
ahead  and  cut  that  retirement  pro- 
gram." That  is  not  what  is  happening. 
So  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  un- 
dertaken that.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  conference  agreement  which 
has  recently  emerged— in  fact,  it  was 
reported  this  morning  in  the  news 
media— provides  no  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  civil  service  retirees  before 
age  62.  For  civil  service  retirees  age  62 
and  over,  the  cost-of-living  increase 
would  be  generally  equal  to  the  CPI 
minus  1-percentage  point. 

Now,  the  committee  bill  provides  a 
COLA  for  military  retirees  from  the 
time  they  retire  until  their  retired 
base  pay  is  restored  at  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  service,  generally  ages  58  to 
62.  Although  there  would  be  no  COLA 


at  all  for  civil  service  retirees  before 
age  62, 1  think  this  difference  in  treat- 
ment is  justified. 

In  other  words,  even  without  the 
Glenn-Wilson  amendment,  there  is  a 
distinction  here  between  civil  service 
retirees  under  the  emerging  confer- 
ence report  and  military  retirees  if 
this  committee  bill  passes.  The  mili- 
tary retirees  are  being  treated  more 
generously  and  I  think  there  is  a 
reason  for  that. 

The  military  retirees'  personnel 
management  policies  are  based  on 
having  a  youthful  and  vigorous  force 
and  many  military  members  have  to 
leave  service  before  they  want  to  leave 
service.  So  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
basic  distinction. 

But  while  these  are  valid  distinctions 
between  military  retirees  and  their  ci- 
vilian counterparts  prior  to  age  62,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  make  an  intel- 
lectual case  that  military  retirees  are 
so  different  from  civil  service  retirees 
after  age  62  that  military  retirees 
should  receive  a  more  generous  cost- 
of-living  Increase  than  civil  service  re- 
tirees after  that  point. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone 
that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will  be  treating  civil  service  retirees 
and  military  retirees  fundamentally 
different  after  the  age  62.  Civil  service 
retirees  will  not  have  as  generous  a  re- 
tirement plan  as  military  retirees.  The 
committee  bill  provides  that  military 
members  at  their  40th  anniversary  of 
service  will  receive  a  one-time  restoral 
of  their  retired  base  pay  to  the  level  it 
would  have  been  if  they  had  received 
full  cost-of-living  increases  from  the 
time  of  retirement.  After  this  one-time 
restoral,  however,  under  the  existing 
bill  without  the  amendment  they 
would  continue  to  receive  an  annual 
cost-of-living  increase  of  CPI  minus  1 
percentage  point  which  to  my  under- 
standing is  similar  to  the  cost-of-living 
allowance  for  civil  service  retirees  In 
the  civil  service  retirement  conference 
agreement. 

The  Glenn-Wilson  amendment 
would  provide  full  CPI  COLA's  for 
military  retirees  after  their  40th  anni- 
versary of  service.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  would  be  providing  a 
COLA  mechanism  for  old-age  military 
retirees  that  is  substantially  more  gen- 
erous than  the  COLA  mechanism  for 
old-age  civil  service  retirees. 

In  my  view  after  the  age  of  62, 1  do 
not  see  the  justification  for  this  differ- 
ent treatment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of 
us  are  coming  to  the  unpleasant  real- 
ization that  full  inflation  protection 
for  all  Federal  entitlement  programs, 
if  we  are  going  to  ever  get  the  fiscal 
house  in  order,  is  going  to  have  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  can  handle  it  the 
best  we  can  and  we  can  be  sensitive  to 
the  needs  and  certainly  we  ought  to 
exempt  those  people  who  are  present- 
ly  employed.   We   ought   to   exempt 


those  people  with  whom,  in  effect,  we 
have  had  an  Implicit  contract  and 
apply  It  to  people  in  the  future.  We 
must  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
This  bill  is  the  way  to  do  that,  and  I 
suggest  we  will  fulfill  our  commitment 
to  the  fiscally  responsible  prop<wal 
that  is  called  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  if  we  begin  to  adhere  to  our  own 
targets  from  last  year.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  committee  bill  on  an  annual 
basis  saves  $2.9  billion.  The  Glenn- 
Wilson  amendment  would  save  $2.1 
billion  on  an  annual  basis.  That  is  $800 
million  less  in  military  retirement  sav- 
ings than  we  would  achieve  under  the 
bill.  The  committee  bill  achieves  a  16- 
percent  reduction  in  retirement  costs. 
The  Glenn-Wilson  amendment 
achieves  11  percent.  These  dollars  do 
add  up.  Over  the  next  20  years  there  is 
a  $14  billion  difference  between  the 
Glenn-Wilson  amendment  and  the  ex- 
isting committee  bill.  So  you  are  talk- 
ing about  very  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  You  are  talking  about  $14  bil- 
lion over  a  20-year  period. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAOLETON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Glenn- Wilson  amendment. 

For  years  and  years  and  years  the 
overgenerosity  of  the  Nation's  military 
retirement  system  has  been  studied 
and  criticized. 

In  1969,  for  example,  there  was  what 
was  called  the  First  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation.  It 
made  recommendations  for  reforming 
the  military  retirement  system.  Where 
did  they  go?  Wastebasket. 

In  1971,  there  was  a  Department  of 
Defense  review  entitled  the  Interagen- 
cy Committee  of  1971,  which  led  to 
the  Retirement  Modernization  Act 
proposal  of  1974.  Where  did  that  end" 
up  with  respect  to  military  retirement 
compensation?  In  the  wastebasket. 

Then  there  was  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission  of  1976.  It,  too,  rec- 
ommended reforms.  The  same  end 
result,  the  wastebasket. 

Then  there  was  the  Third  Quadren- 
nial Review  of  Military  Compensation. 
Parenthetically.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  the  second  but  they  lept 
to  the  third,  and  that  was  in  1976. 
Where  did  that  one  go?  In  the  waste- 
basket. 

Then  there  was  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Military  Compensation. 
That  was  back  in  1978.  It,  too,  ended 
up  in  the  wastebasket.  And  then  there 
was  a  Department  of  Defense  review 
which  culminated  in  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Benefits  Act  of 
1979.  The  same  result.  Then  there  was 
the  President's  private  sector  survey 
on  cost  control  In  1984.  The  same 
result.  And  then  there  was  the  Fifth 
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Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Com- 
pensation in  1984.  The  same  result. 

Now.  it  addition,  Mr.  President,  to 
these  special  studies,  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  on  military  retire- 
ment by  such  agencies  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  these  studies  that  have  made 
recommendations  for  sweeping 
changes  in  the  military  retirement 
system  so  as  to  effecuate  cost  reduc- 
tions, what  have  they  wrought?  Noth- 
ing. 

Today,  however,  we  do  have  before 
us  the  beginning  of  reform.  S.  2395. 
the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act.  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  change  the  status  quo.  In  my 
thinking,  it  doesn't  go  nearly  far 
enough.  Those  of  us  who  spent  the 
last  3  years  revising  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  would  have  been  far 
happier  had  we  been  able  to  include 
the  miliUry  in  our  bill  and  simply 
equate  military  retirees  with  other 
special  classes  such  as  police  officers 
and  firefighters,  but  I  do  applaud  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  finally 
dusting  off  the  decades  of  reports  and 
making  some  fundamental  changes. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, which  I  think  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied—the cost-of-living  adjustment 
that  will  be  paid  to  military  retirees. 
Until  this  legislation  military  and  civil- 
ian retirees  have  always  been  given 
the  same  COLA'S— full  COLA's.  This 
year  the  full  COLA's  were  suspended 
for  both  military  and  civilian  retirees, 
and  a  twice-a-year  COLA  for  both  of 
these  groups  of  retirees  was  reduced  to 
a  once-a-year  COLA  in  1981,  but  Fed- 
eral retirees,  like  Social  Security  re- 
cipients, have  traditionally  received 
full  COLA'S. 

The  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System,  the  new  civil  service  retire- 
ment plan,  changes  the  fuU-COLA  phi- 
losophy for  Federal  workers.  Under 
PERS— the  conference  report  for 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  the  next  few  days— civilian  retirees 
will  receive  no  COLA  if  they  retire 
before  age  62,  and  after  age  62  they 
will  receive,  not  a  full  COLA,  but  a 
COLA  based  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  minus  1  percent.  This  COLA 
change  was  the  most  hard-fought  and 
difficult  provision  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  legislation. 

However,  during  the  3  years  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
spent  working  on  FERS.  it  became 
strikingly  clear  to  everyone  closely  in- 
volved with  the  bill  that  full  COLA's 
are  astronomically  expensive  and 
absorb  funds  which  are  better  allocat- 
ed to  basic  features  of  a  retirement 
plan,  such  as  the  accrual  rate.  It  is  to 
the  immense  credit  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees unions  that  they  saw  fit  not  to 
block  FERS  once  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  determined  to  legislate  less 


than  a  full  COLA  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  who  will  retire  under 
FERS.  I  cannot  overemphasize  how 
difficult  it  was  for  the  Federal  unions 
to  accept  this  decision  and  still  sup- 
port the  FERS. 

S.  2395  would  provide  similar  treat- 
ment for  military  retirees.  While  the 
bill  does  not  track  the  reduced  COLA 
in  FERS  exactly,  it.  too,  bases  its 
COLA  on  the  concept  of  CPI  minus  1. 
I  applaud  this  reduction,  and  while 
the  military  retirement  system  will 
remain  far  more  generous  than  either 
the  current  civil  service  retirement 
system  or  FERS.  at  least  the  two  sys- 
tems will  retain  the  historical  pattern 
of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  COLA 
treatment. 

Senators  Glenn  and  Wilson,  in  the 
amendment  now  before  us,  drastically 
change  that  civilian-military  link  and 
ask  the  Congress  to  acknowledge  in 
this  area,  as  in  all  others,  that  the 
military  is  more  deserving,  more  in 
need,  and  more  important  than  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  work  force.  I 
cannot  accept  that  philosophy  for 
overall  spending  levels,  and  I  certainly 
cannot  accept  it  for  military  retirees' 
COLA'S. 

We  should  defeat  the  Glenn-Wilson 
amendment  on  the  basic  inequity  of 
their  proposal.  If  no  future  Federal  ci- 
vilian retirees  will  receive  a  full  COLA, 
then  no  future  military  retirees  should 
receive  a  full  COLA. 

However,  if  this  basic  consideration 
escapes  my  colleagues,  then  I  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
If  the  Glenn-Wilson  amendment 
passes,  the  $2.9  billion  in  annual  sav- 
ings now  attributed  to  S.  2395  will 
drop  to  $2.1  billion.  Is  a  full  COLA  for 
a  selected  group  of  Federal  personnel 
worth  $800  million  a  year? 

I  certainly  think  not,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  amend- 
ment 1964  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Denton  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  WIl^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  keen  interest  to  the 
debate  from  my  colleagues.  I  must  say 
that  I  look  forward  in  the  future  to 
equally  fervent  attacks  on  spending 
with  regard  to  COLA's  for  other 
groups,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  that  we 
will  see  the  same  fervor  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Social  Security  or  veterans. 
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Beyond  that,  I  point  out  that  those 
who  are  legitimately  concerned  with 
the  deficit  can  take  a  little  comfort,  I 
think,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  impact  that  is  40  years 
hence— 40  years  from  the  date  of  en- 


actment. That  is  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  increased  spending  that 
this  amendment  contemplates  would 
actually  take  place. 

I  suspect  that  somehow  between  now 
and  then  there  will  be  supervening 
events.  But  one  thing  I  would  make 
clear  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
that  there  is  indeed  a  distinction  be- 
tween military  service  and  other 
highly  useful  and  worthwhile  things 
performed  by  civil  servants.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  differences  be- 
tween military  service  and  virtually 
every  other  form  of  activity  that  the 
military  has  consistently  had  a  differ- 
ent retirement  system.  That  has  been 
true  for  half  a  century  or  more. 

I  also  listened  with  great  interest  as 
he  chronicled  the  various  efforts  to 
review  the  retirement  system.  Had  he 
been  here  earlier,  he  could  have  been 
treated  to  the  list  I  read  into  the 
Record.  One  distinction  is  that  I  have 
had  the  fun  of  looking  through  most 
of  these  recommendations,  and  it  Is 
true  that  Congress  has  turned  away 
from  reform. 

The  reason  why  one  generation  after 
another  of  investigations  took  place, 
with  no  result,  is  that  Congress  ig- 
nored those  recommendations.  In  my 
judgment  we  are  doing  that  again 
today. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  churlish  or  un- 
chariUble,  but  I  have  to  say  that  this 
is  a  modest  beginning  because  it  is  fo- 
cused purely  on  cost.  When  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  is  one  that  is 
used  as  a  force  manager,  when  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  strategy  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  then  I  think  it  de- 
serves to  be  treated  differently,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  it  will  have  implica- 
tions that  are  quite  different  from  all 
other  retirement  systems. 

What  we  are  looking  at  is  a  system 
that  will  cost  somewhat  more,  but  it  is 
an  amendment  that  will  still  result  in 
the  pending  bill  saving  $2.1  billion  an- 
nually from  the  military  retirement 
accounts. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  are  proposing  in  this 
amendment,  brought  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  myself,  and  the 
underlying  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  military  service.  It  has  to  do 
with  those  12  to  15  moves  that  are 
made  in  a  20-year  career.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  separations,  extending  6 
months  and  longer,  sometimes  2  years, 
from  family  and  loved  ones.  It  has  to 
do  with  danger,  with  the  physical  peril 
that  occurs,  not  just  in  time  of  war  but 
also  in  time  of  peace,  because  this  is  a 
dangerous  business. 

It  is  a  very  different  way  to  make  a 
living.  Those  who  are  induced  to 
choose  it,  I  concede,  make  that  deci- 
sion primarily  because  it  is  what  they 
want  to  do.  They  want  to  serve  their 
country.  They  like  the  military  life. 
But  they  also  have  the  same  obliga- 
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tlons  u  the  rest  of  us.  about  the  time 
we  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  a 
family,  to  see  to  it  that,  in  a  time 
when  they  can  no  longer  run  those 
hills,  when  they  can  no  longer  qualify 
for  performance  in  a  high-perform- 
ance fighter  aircraft,  these  men  and 
women  of  the  service  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  second  career,  a  produc- 
tive one,  in  the  civilian  sector.  But  it  is 
to  a  time  when  they  are  beyond  that, 
that  we  are  looking  and  directing  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  I  have  an  honest  disagree- 
ment with  my  friend  from  Georgia.  He 
finds  no  reason  to  differentiate  be- 
tween people  who  are  62  years  old.  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  attain  that 
age  as  the  result  of  a  career  in  the 
military  or  another  career.  I  think 
there  Is  a  difference,  an  enormous  dif- 
ference. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  continuing, 
particularly  in  a  time  when  we  have 
turned  to  an  All-Volunteer  Force,  to 
attract  the  kind  of  people  who  are  es- 
sential to  maintaining  the  quality  of 
that  All- Volunteer  Force,  then  I  think 
we  need  to  be  concerned  with  their 
compensation,  of  which  this  Is  one 
part;  and  if  it  Is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  I  would  say  the  second  most 
important  part. 

With  regard  to  the  money,  the  $2.9 
billion  that  has  been  spoken  of  has 
been  fully  appropriated  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  do  not  deny 
that  what  we  are  proposing  by  way  of 
this  amendment  will  result  in  a  lesser 
saving;  nonetheless,  as  amended  with 
this  amendment,  the  bill  would  save 
$2.1  billion  annually. 

So  I  guess  what  we  come  down  to  is 
a  difference  in  our  evaluation  of  the 
importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  there  is 
that  added  increment  of  security  for 
those  who  in  the  first  years  of  their 
lives,  for  20  years  or  more,  choose  a 
life  of  real  insecurity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  fair  trade.  For  that 
reason.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.     ^^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Presslcr].  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
YEA8-64 


Abdnor 

Bxon 

Ifelcher 

Andrewt 

Oore 

ICetienbaum 

Baucuf 

Oorton 

Hltchell 

Bentaen 

Oranun 

Moynihan 

BIden 

OraMlejr 

MurkowikI 

Blngftmrnn 

Hart 

Nlcklea 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

BoKhwitt 

Hecht 

Bndley 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helm 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochrmn 

Kaaiebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Slmpaon 

DeCondnl 

Lautenberc 

Stafford 

Otxon 

Levin 

Stennli 

Dodd 

Long 

Stevena 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symmi 

Domeniel 

Mataunaca 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Zorlniky 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Evani 

McConnell 
NAY8-M 

Annstront 

Harkln 

Quayle 

Bumper* 

Hatch 

RIetle 

Cohen 

Helmi 

Sarbanei 

O'Amato 

HolUnn 

Saaaer 

Denton 

Inouye 

Specter 

EMt 

Ka«ten 

Thurmond 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Warner 

Oarn 

Laxalt 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Leahy 

Wllaon 

Ooldwat«r 

PeU 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

ChUea 

Mathiaa 

WaUop 

Craniton 

Packwood 

HawUnt 

Preasler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1964  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  amendments. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port 8.  2395.  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986. 

We.  In  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, faced  a  difficult  situation  when  we 
addressed  the  question  of  modifying  or 
reforming  the  military  retirement 
system.  There  has  been  a  longstanding 
concern  over  the  cost  and  structure  of 
the  current  system.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  clear  imperative  that  we  ensure 
the  military  retirement  system  re- 
mains  both  an  Incentive  and  a  reward 
for  the  dedicated  service  and  efforts  of 
the  members  of  our  armed  services. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  and 
the  full  Senate  here  today  have  found 
an  approach  to  this  situation  that  I 
believe  meets  both  criteria.  We  have 
proposed  very  carefully  considered 
prospective  changes.  This  legislation 
will  achieve  needed  cost  savings  in  the 
retirement  system,  but  it  will  not  de- 
prive any  current  members  of  our 
armed  services  of  promised  benefits. 
Nor  will  it  so  reduce  benefits  to  indi- 
viduals who  join  the  military  in  the 
future  that  there  remains  no  motive  to 
do  so  except  patriotism. 

Because  of  this  success  in  achieving 
such  disparate  goals,  and  because  S. 
2395  contains  other  amendments  per- 
taining to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's procurement  process  which  are 
of  great  interest  and  concern  to  me.  I 
am  happy  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2395,  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Retirement  Cost  Re- 
duction Act  of  1986.  The  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  worked  for 
many  months  reviewing  numerous 
proposals  for  retirement  reform. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Pete  Wilson,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  John 
Olknn,  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  about  equitable  adjustments  in 
the  military  retirement  system. 

The  Congress  has  discussed  chang- 
ing the  military  retirement  system  pe- 
riodically for  about  10  years.  Last 
year,  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1986 
mandated  reform  in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  long  time  I  op- 
posed changing  the  retirement  system 
because  of  the  adverse  impact  that  it 
might  have  on  retention  of  our  most 
qualified  personnel.  The  changes  that 
we  recommend  in  this  proposal  are 
modest,  and  I  sincerely  believe  there 
will  be  little  adverse  impact  on  the 
career  force  if  these  changes  are  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  legislation 
will  resolve  congressional  concerns 
about  the  military  retirement  system. 
To  open  up  the  issue  of  military  pen- 
sions annually  will  severely  impact 
upon  our  ability  to  attract  and  keep 
quality  personnel. 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  this  legislation  is 
that  all  personnel  currently  on  active 
duty  are  "grandfathered"  under  the 
present  system.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  retirement  benefits  for  cur- 
rent retirees  or  those  personnel  on 
active  duty  today. 

Only  those  personnel  who  enter  the 
service  after  this  bill  is  signed  into  law 
will  be  under  the  new  retirement 
system.  The  major  change  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  reduces  the 
amount  of  retired  pay  for  a  retiree 
with  20  years  of  service  from  50  per- 
cent of  his  basic  pay  to  44  percent  of 
his  basic  pay.  Anyone  who  remains  on 
active  duty  for  30  years  will  receive  75 
percent  of  his  basic  pay. 

Mr.  President,  adjusting  any  form  of 
Federal  retirement  compensation  is 
never  popular,  but  in  the  current  fiscal 
environment  in  which  we  find  our 
country,  we  must  make  some  hard  de- 
cisions and  tighten  our  belts.  The  mili- 
tary retirement  changes  contained  in 
this  legislation  are  equitable  and  fair, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WIIJSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
4420.  the  House  companion  bill  to  S. 
2395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4420. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4420)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  retirement 
system  for  new  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  4420  and  to  substitute  the  text 

of  S.  2395,  as  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  vote,  unless  there 
be  some  request  for  reconsideration.  It 
is  my  guess  the  bill  will  pass  easily.  We 
will  take  up  another  matter  for  discus- 
sion and  after  we  do  that,  we  will  go 
out  until  Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  are  necessarily  absent.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  92. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Denton 

Hasten 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Stennls 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Symms 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

East 

Long 

Trible 

Evans 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Pord 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Garn 

McCIure 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

McConnell 

NAY8-1 
D'Amato 

NOT  VOTING-7 


"For- 


Chiles 

Cranston 

Hawkins 


Mathias 

Packwood 

Pressler 


Wallop 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  4420).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TTTLK 
10.  UNffED  STATES  CODE 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
formed Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction 
Act  of  1986". 

(b)  Referencks  to  Title  10.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  GENERAL  COM- 
PUTATION OF  RETIRED  PAY 

(a)  CoMPtJTATioN  OF  RETIRED  PAY.— Sec- 
tion 1401  Is  amended— 

( 1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  month- 
ly"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "who  first  became  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
In  section  1407(aK2)  of  this  title)  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986,  or  who  is  retired  for  disability  under 
chapter  61  of  this  title"  after  "subtitle";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  monthly  retired  pay  of  a  person 
entitled  thereto  under  this  subtitle  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  In  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this 
title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  and  who  has  been  re- 
tired other  than  for  disability  under  chapter 
61  of  this  title.  Is  computed  according  to  the 
following  table.  For  each  case  covered  by  a 
section  of  this  title  named  in  the  column 
headed  "For  sections",  retired  pay  Is  com- 
puted by  taking,  in  order,  the  steps  pre- 
scribed opposite  it  in  columns  1  and  2.  The 
amount  computed.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $1, 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  $1.  However,  if  a  person  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  retired  pay  computed  under 
more  than  one  pay  formula  of  this  table  or 
of  any  other  provision  of  law,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  paid  under  the  applicable  formula 
that  Is  most  favorable  to  him.  Section  refer- 
ences below  are  to  sections  of  this  title. 


"for- 

F« 

mula 

Sec- 

Column Hike 

Column  2  Multiply  by 

No 

tions 

1 

1331 

HontMy  retired  pay  bise  as 

IVi  percent  ol  years  d 

amaited  under  section 
1407(t)). 

under  section  1333 

multiplied  by  ttie 
percentage  laclor 

prescribed  in  section 

1407a(b)  lor  years  d 
service  oedHed  to  Iwn 

under  section  1332. 

? 

564 

MoRttily  retired  pay  base  as 

Die  percentage  lactor 

1263 

coinuted  under  section 
1407(b) 

prescribed  in  section 

\m 

U07j(3)  for  years  of 

130S 

service  credited  to  him 
under  section  140S. 

For 
Sk- 

liom 


ColuninlTlki 


Column  2  Multiply  by 


633  MoitMy  retired  pay  base  as 

634  comaMw' 

635  1407(b) 
636 

12S1 


The  percentile  factor 
ueKJUnd  in  section 
l407a(a)  lor  ytin  ol 
EoadiMlohii 
1 140S.". 


(b)  Rbcoiiputation  or  Retired  or  Retain- 
er Pay  To  Retlect  Later  Active  DtrrY.- 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1402a  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "but  before  the  date,  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986." 
after  "September  7. 1980."; 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  A  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this 
title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986.  who  has  become  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay,  and 
who  thereafter  serves  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training),  Is  entitled  to  recompute 
his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  upon  his  re- 
lease from  that  duty  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  amount  computed.  If  not  a 
multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1. 


ITal 


Column  2  Multiply  by 


Monthly  retnd  or  reUiner  pay  base   Die  percentite  lactor  presorted  in 
'    section  1407  ol  tNs  btle      sectionUOTa  of  thd  btle  lor  the 


wtadi  hi  anrid  be  entitled  to  m 
if- 

(1)  he  were  retirmt  upon  release 
Iron  tint  KtiM  duly:  or 


sum  ol— 


(1)  the  years  ol  servne  credM 
him  in  computini  retired  pay  or  r^ 
tainer  p»:  and 

(2)  Ills  years  ol  active  service 
FM  Itaeryi  or  Fleel  Marme  sHer  becoming  entitled  to  retired  piy 
Corps  Rearve  upon  Ikal  rilnase  or  retainer  pay 

tan  acthn  duly. 


uniformed  service  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986, 
shall  be  computed  under  subparagraph  (A), 
except  that  In  determining  the  months 
which  may  be  Included  In  the  36  months  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  month  after  the  date  he  is 
first  transferred  to  the  Inactive  status  list  or 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  if  such  month  fol- 
lows the  date  such  member  was  notified 
under  section  1331(d)  of  this  title.  The 
monthly  retired  pay  base  computed  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  increased  by 
the  percentage  by  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items,  United  States  city  av- 
erage) published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  Increased  from  the  last  of 
such  36  months  to  the  month  preceding  the 
date  the  member  is  entitled  to  retired  pay.", 
(f)  Retired  Pay  Multiplier.— (1)  Chapter 
71  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1407  the  following  new  section: 
"9  MOTa.  Retired  pay  multiplier  for  membcrt  who 
first  became  members  on  or  aTtcr  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Re- 
tirement Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
In  computing  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  person  who  first  became  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  (as  defined  in  section 
1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  and 
who  has  been  retired  other  than  for  disabil- 
ity under  chapter  61  of  this  title  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  percentage 
factor  shall  be  the  one  listed  In  column  2  of 
the  following  table  which  corresponds  to 
the  applicable  years  of  service  in  column  1. 


(2)  he  were  translerrine  to  the 


(c)  Tax  Treatmemt  or  Disability  Retired 
Pay.— Section  1403  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  "1401". 

(d)  Computation  of  Years  or  Service.— 
Section  1405  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "1401": 
(3)  by  striking  out  "3991   (formula  A), 
3993"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1401(b) 
(formulas  2  and  3),  3991  (a)  and  (b)  (formula 
A),  3993  (a)  and  (b)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '8991  (formula  A),  or 
8993"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8991  (a) 
and  (b)  (formula  A),  or  8992  (a)  and  (b)". 

(e)  Definitions.— (1)  Section  1407(aX3)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  this  section: 

"(A)  'Uniformed  service'  means— 

"(i)  any  of  the  armed  forces; 

"(11)  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service;  or 

"(111)  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

"(B)  'First  became  a  member  of  a  iml- 
fonned  service'  means  the  initial  date  a 
person  was  enlisted  or  appointed  In  a  uni- 
formed service  as  an  officer,  an  enlisted 
member,  or  a  cadet  or  midshipman.". 

(3)  Section  1407(bK3)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  In";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (B): 

"(B)  The  monthly  retired  pay  base  of  a 
member  who  Is  retired  under  section  19S1  of 
this  title  who  first  became  a  member  of  a 
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"(b)  In  computing  the  retired  pay  of  a 
person  retired  under  section  1331  of  this 
title  who  first  became  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  (as  defined  in  section 
1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986.  the 
percentage  factor  shall  be  the  one  listed  in 
column  2  of  the  following  table  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  applicable  years  of  service  In 
column  1. 
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(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnnlnf 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  1407  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1407a.  Retired  pay  multiplier  for  members 
who  first  became  members  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986. ". 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  ADJUSTMENTS 
OF  RETIRED  AND  RETAINER  PAY  TO 
REFLECT  CHANGES  IN  THE  C»N- 
SUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(a)  Definitions.— Subsection  (a)  of  leo- 
tlon  1401a  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence: 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  In  this  section: 

"(A)  'Price  index'  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items.  United  States  city  av- 
erage) published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

"(B)  Base  qtiarter'  means  the  calendar 
quarter  ending  on  September  30  of  each 
year. 

"(C)  Price  index  for  the  base  quarter' 
means  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  price 
index  for  the  three  months  comprising  the 
base  quarter. 

"(D)  Retired  pay'  includes  retainer  pay.". 

(b)  REQUIRniENT  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE To  iNcntEASE  Retired  and  Retainer 
Pay.— Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Effective  on  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(A)  shall  increase  the  retired  pay  of  each 
member  and  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  entitled  to  such  pay  who  first  became 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
in  section  407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1996,  or  who  was  retired  for  disability  under 
chapter  61  of  this  title,  by  the  percent  (ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent) 
by  which— 

"(i)  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter  of 
such  year,  exceeds 

"(ID  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year  in  which  an  adjust- 
ment under  this  subsection  was  made:  and 

"(B)  if  the  percent  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  greater  than  1  percent, 
shall  increase  the  retired  pay  of  each 
member  and  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  entitled  to  such  pay  who  first  became 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
in  section  407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986,  other  than  a  member  or  former 
member  retired  for  disability  under  chapter 
61  of  this  title,  by  the  difference  between— 

"(1)  the  percent  determined  imder  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

"(11)  1  percent. 

"(3KA)  In  the  case  of  a  member  or  former 
member  who  first  entered  a  imiformed  serv- 
ice on  or  after  the  date  of  the  Uniformed 
Senrlces  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
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1986,  when  the  first  increase  in  such  mem- 
ber's retired  pay  is  required  to  be  made 
under  this  subsection  on  or  after  the  date 
the  memlier  completes  40  years  as  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service,  the  retired  pay  of 
such  member  shall  be  recomputed  so  as  to 
be  the  amount  equal  to— 

"(i)  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member 
was  entitled  on  the  date  of  his  retirement, 
increased  by 

"(11)  the  percent  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter 
immediately  preceding  the  date  he  com- 
pletes 40  years  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service,  exceeds 

"(II)  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which  he 
first  became  entitled  to  retired  pay. 

"(B)  After  any  such  recomputation,  in- 
creases under  paragraph  (IXB)  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  such  retired  pay  as  so  recomputed. 

"(3)  Any  increase  in  retired  pay  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
member's  years  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  shall  be  determined  by  crediting— 

"(A)  all  periods  of  service  creditable  in 
computing  the  member's  basic  pay  under 
section  205  of  title  37  at  the  time  the 
member  became  entitled  to  retired  pay;  and 

"(B)  all  periods  on  a  retired  list  while  enti- 
tled to  retired  pay. 

A  period  of  time  may  not  be  counted  more 
than  once.". 

SBC.  4.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  COMPUTATION 
OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF  ARMY  PERSON- 
NEL 

(a)  CoMPtTTATiON  OF  RrriRED  Pat.— Sec- 
tion 3991  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  month- 
ly"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "who  first  became  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986, "  after  "subtitle"; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  "1401";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  monthly  retired  pay  of  a  person 
entitled  thereto  under  this  subtitle  who 
first  became  a  member  of  uniformed  service 
(as  defined  in  section  1407(aK2)  of  this  title) 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  is  computed  according  to 
the  following  table.  For  each  case  covered 
by  a  section  of  this  title  named  in  the 
column  headed  "For  sections",  retired  pay  is 
computed  by  talcing,  in  order,  the  steps  pre- 
scribed opposite  it  in  columns  1,  2,  and  3,  as 
modified  by  the  footnote.  The  amount  com- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. 
However,  if  a  person  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  computed  under  more 
than  one  pay  formula  of  this  table  or  the 
tables  in  section  1401  of  this  title,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  under  the  applicable  formula 
that  is  most  favorable  to  him.  Section  refer- 
ences below  are  to  sections  of  this  title. 
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■  TlK  Secretary  of  ttie  Army's  detemanation  as  to  eitraordnary  lieroism  is 
conduswe  tor  all  purposes " 

(b)  Recompdtation  To  Reflect  Advance- 
ment ON  Retired  List.— Section  3992  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Army  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this 
title)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  under  section  3964  of  this 
title  is  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired  pay 
under  formula  A  of  the  following  table,  and 
a  warrant  officer  of  the  Army  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  who  is  so  advanced  is  enti- 
tled to  recompute  his  retired  pay  under  for- 
mula B  of  that  table.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Army  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this 
title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  under  section  3964  of  this 
title  is  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired  pay 
under  formula  A  of  the  following  table,  and 
a  warrant  officer  of  the  Army  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  who  is  so  advanced  is  enti- 
tled to  recompute  his  retired  pay  under  for- 
mula B  of  that  table.  The  amount  recom- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rotmded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. 
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SEC  5.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  COMPUTATION 
OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS  PERSONI«EL 

(a)  Higher  Retired  Pay  por  Members 
Who  Serve  Under  Temporary  Appoint- 
ments.—Section  6151  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  September 
8,  1980,"  in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  September  7, 
1980,  but  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  Each  member,  other  than  a  former 
member  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  who  first  became  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986,  who  is  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
under  this  section  is,  unless  otherwise  enti- 
tled to  higher  retired  pay,  entitled  to  retired 
pay  at  the  rate  determined  by  taking  the 
monthly  retired  pay  base  computed  under 
section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and  multiplying 
that  amount  by  the  percentage  factor  pre- 
scribed under  section  1407a(a)  of  this  title 
for  the  years  of  service  that  may  be  credited 
to  him  imder  section  1405  of  this  title.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  September 
8,  1980,"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  September  7,  1980,  but 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  Each  former  member  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
who  first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of 
this  title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list  imder  this  section 
is  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  monthly  retired  pay 
hase  computed  under  section  1407(d)  of  this 
title  and  multiplying  that  amount  by  the 
percentage  factor  prescribed  under  section 
1407a(a)  of  this  title  for  the  years  of  service 
creditable  for  his  retainer  pay  at  the  time  of 
retirement.". 

(b)  Retirement  op  an  Ofpicer  Apter  Com- 
pleting More  Than  20  Years  of  Active  Serv- 
ice.—Section  6323(e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively,  and 
in  such  clause  (B)  (as  so  redesignated)  by 
striking  out  "on  or  after  September  8, 
1980,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
September  7.  1980,  but  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,"; 
and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  entitled  to  higher 
pay,  an  officer  who  first  became  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined  in  section 
1407(aX2)  of  this  title)  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986, 
who  is  retired  under  this  section  is  entitled 
to  retired  pay  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  based  com- 
puted under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and 
multiplying  that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescribed  under  section  1407a(a)  of 
this  title  for  the  years  of  service  that  may 
be  credited  to  him  under  section  1405  of  this 
title.". 

(c)  Retired  Pay  op  Certain  Opficirs.— (1) 
Clause  (2)  of  section  6325(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  higher 
pay.  is  entitled  to  retired  pay— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
before  September  8,  1980,  at  the  rate  of  2V^ 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  grade  in 
which  he  retired  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  service  that  may  )x  credited  to 
him  under  section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the 
retired  pay  so  computed  may  not  be  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  basic  pay  upon  which 
the  computation  of  retired  pay  is  based; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
after  September  7,  1980,  at  the  rate  of  2W 
percent  of  the  monthly  retired  pay  base 
computed  imder  section  1407(d)  of  this  title 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service 
that  may  be  credited  to  him  under  section 
1405  of  this  title,  but  the  retired  pay  so  com- 
puted may  not  be  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  monthly  retired  pay  base  upon  which 
the  computation  of  retired  pay  is  based;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(aK2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and 
multiplying  that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescrit>ed  in  section  1407a(a)  of  this 
title  for  the  years  of  service  that  may  be 
credited  to  him  under  section  1405  of  this 
title.". 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  section  6325(b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
pay,  is  entitled  to  retired  pay— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
before  September  8,  1980,  at  the  rate  of  2Vi 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  grade  he 
would  hold  if  he  had  not  received  such  an 
appointment  multiplied  by  number  of  years 
of  service  that  may  be  credited  to  him  imder 
section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the  retired  pay 
so  computed  may  not  l>e  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  basic  pay  upon  which  the  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  is  based; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
after  September  7,  1980,  but  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  at 
the  rate  of  2V4  percent  of  the  monthly  re- 
tired pay  base  computed  under  section 
1407(d)    of    this    tiUe    multiplied    by    the 


number  of  years  of  service  that  may  be  cred- 
ited to  him  under  section  1405  of  this  title, 
but  the  retired  pay  so  computed  may  not  be 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  monthly  re- 
tired pay  base  upon  which  the  computation 
of  retired  pay  is  based;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and 
multiplying  that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescril}ed  in  section  1407a(a)  of  this 
title  for  the  years  of  service  that  may  be 
credited  to  him  under  section  1405  of  this 
title.". 

(d)  Retainer  Pay  por  Enlisted  Members 
Transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve.— Section 
6330(c)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  active 
service  in  the  armed  forces;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  September 
8,  1980,"  in  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  September  7,  1980.  but  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  member  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
after  September  7.  1980,  at  the  rate  of  2H 
percent  of  the  monthly  retainer  pay  base 
computed  under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title, 
or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  member  who  first 
became  a  meml>er  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  In  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retainer  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and 
multiplying  that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescribed  in  section  1407a(a)  of  this 
title  for  the  years  of  his  active  service  in  the 
armed  forces.". 

(e)  Retired  Pay  op  Certain  Regular  Ofpi- 
ctxa  Involuntarily  Retired.— Section 
6383(c)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(2)  is  entitled  to  retired  pay— 

'"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
before  September  8,  1980,  at  the  rate  of  2Vi 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  if  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
grade  in  which  he  retired  multiplied  by  the 
nimiber  of  years  of  service  credited  to  him 
under  section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the  re- 
tired pay  may  not  be  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  basic  pay  upon  which  the  computa- 
tion of  retired  pay  is  based; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title) 
after  September  7,  1980,  but  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  at 
the  rate  of  2Vi  percent  of  the  monthly  re- 
tired pay  base  computed  under  section 
1407(d)  of  this  title  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  service  credited  to  him 
under  section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the  re- 


tired pay  may  not  be  more  than  76  percent 
of  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  upon  which 
the  computation  of  retired  pay  is  baaed;  or 

"■(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (aa 
defined  in  section  1407(aK2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(d)  of  this  title  and 
multiplying  that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescribed  under  section  1407a(a)  of 
this  title  for  the  number  of  years  of  service 
credited  to  him  under  section  1406  of  this 
title.". 

SEC  «.  amendments  ArrscTiNG  coMPtrrA"noN 

OF  retired  pay  op  air  FORCE  PER- 
SONNEL 

(a)  Computation  op  Retirxd  Pat.— Sec- 
tion 3991  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  month- 
ly"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "who  first  became  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as  defined 
in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
1986,"  after  "subtitle "; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  inserting 
"(a)" after  '1401"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

""(b)  The  monthly  retired  pay  of  a  person 
entitled  thereto  under  this  subtitle  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  imiformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this 
title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  is  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table.  Por  each  case  cov- 
ered by  a  section  of  this  title  named  in  the 
column  headed  "For  sections",  retired  pay  is 
computed  by  taking,  in  order,  the  steps  pre- 
scribed opposite  it  in  columns  1,  2,  and  3,  as 
modified  by  the  footnote.  The  amount  com- 
puted, if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. 
However,  if  a  person  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  computed  under  more 
than  one  pay  formula  of  this  table  or  the 
tables  in  section  1401  of  this  title,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  under  the  applicable  formula 
that  is  most  favorable  to  him.  Section  refer- 
ences below  are  to  sections  of  this  title. 
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■  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force's  determination 
\i  to  extraordinary  heroismis  conclusive  for  all 
purposes.". 

(b)  RECOMFDrATIOIf  TO  Refumtt  Aovance- 
MKNT  ON  Retirxd  List.— SectioD  8992  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  senten(%  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force 
who  first  became  a  member  of  a  unformed 
service  (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of 
this  title)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  advanced  on 
the  retired  list  under  section  8964  of  this 
title  is  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired  pay 
under  formula  A  of  the  following  table,  and 
a  warrant  officer  of  the  Air  Force  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,  who  is  so  advanced  is  enti- 
tled to  recompute  his  retired  pay  under  for- 
mula B  of  that  table.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force 
who  first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of 
this  title)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  ad- 
vanced on  the  retired  list  under  section  8964 
of  this  title  is  entitled  to  recompute  his  re- 
tired pay  under  formula  A  of  the  following 
table,  and  a  warrant  officer  of  the  Air  Force 


who  first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,  who  is  so  ad- 
vanced is  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired 
pay  under  formula  B  of  that  table.  The 
amount  recomputed,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1, 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  $1. 


"Fonnula 


Column  1  take 


Column  2 
multiply  by 


The  monthly 
retired  pay  base 
as  computed 
under  section 
1407(e)  of  this 
title. 


The  percentage 
factor 

prescribed  in 
section  1407a(a> 
of  this  title  the 
numl>er  of  years 
credited  to  him 
under  section 
8925  of  this 
title. 


The  monthly 
retired  pay  base 
as  computed 
under  section 
1407(e)  of  this 
UUe. 


The  percentage 
factor 

prescribed  in 
section  1407a(a) 
of  this  title  for 
the  number  of 
years  credited 
to  him  under 
section  1405  of 
this  title ". 


SEC  7.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  COMPUTATION 
OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF  COAST  GUARD 
PERSONNEL 

(a)  Computation  op  Retired  Pay  op  Cap- 
tains.—Section  288(b)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  423(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  423". 

(b)  COMPtTTATION  OP  RETIRED  PAY  IN  GEN- 
ERAL.—Section  423  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b)  and  (c)"; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  by  inserting  "or  by  which  the  percent- 
age factor  is  determined  under  subsection 
(c)  after  "multiplied"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "but 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986,"  after  September  7,  1980."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  retired  pay  of  each  officer 
or  enlisted  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (as  defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  title 
10)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  is  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  base  computed 
under  section  1407(f)  of  title  10  and  multi- 
plying that  amount  by  the  percentage 
factor  prescribed  under  section  1407a(a)  of 
title  10  for  the  number  of  years  of  service 
that  may  be  credited  to  him  under  section 
1405  of  title  10.". 

(c)  Limitations  on  Retirement  and  Re- 
tired  Pay.— Section  424  of  such  title  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  423  of  this  title,  the". 


SEC.  8  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  COMPUTATION  OF 
RETIRED  PAY  OF  COMMISSIONED  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC 
AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  16(a)  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Commissioned  Officer's  Act  of  1948 
(33  U.S.C  8530)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(3)  in  clause  (B)  (as  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "on  or  after  September  8, 
1980."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
September  7,  1980,  but  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986,". 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  Each  commissioned  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986. 
who  is  on  the  retired  list  shall  receive  re- 
tired pay  at  the  rate  determined  by  taking 
the  monthly  retired  pay  base  computed 
under  section  1407(g)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  multiplying  that  amount 
by  the  percentage  factor  prescribed  under 
section  1407a(a)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  number  of  years  of  service 
that  may  be  credited  to  him  under  section 
1405  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  if  his 
service  were  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Retired  pay.  if  not  a  multiple 
of  $1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  $1.". 

SEC.  S.  AMENDMENTS  AFFECTING  COMPUTATION 
OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

(a)  COMPtJTATION  OF  RETIRED  PAY  FOR  OF- 

ncERs  Involuntarily  Retired.— Section 
210(g)(3)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  211(g)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (A); 

(2)  in  subclause  (B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  September 
8.  1980."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
September  7.  1980.  but  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Retirement  Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subclause  (B)  a 
new  subclause  (C)  as  follows: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986.  at  the  rate  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(h)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  multiplying  that 
amount  by  the  percentage  factor  prescribed 
under  section  1407a(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  number  of  years,  not  in 
excess  of  thirty,  of  his  active  commissioned 
service  in  the  Service.". 

(b)  COMPtTTATION  OF  RETIRED  PAY  OF  OFFI* 

CER  IN  General.— Section  211(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  212(a»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "or  (7)" 
after  "paragraph  (6)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (8);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (7): 


"(7)  The  retired  pay  under  paragraph  (4) 
in  the  case  of  a  commissioned  officer  who 
first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost 
Reduction  Act  of  1986,  is  determined  by 
taking  the  monthly  retired  pay  base  com- 
puted under  section  1407(h)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  multiplying  that 
amount  by  the  percentage  factor  prescribed 
under  section  1407a(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  number  of  years  of 
service  credited  to  him  under  paragraph 
(4).". 

SEC.  le.  REQUIREMENT  OF  RESERVE-COMPONENT 
MEMBERSHIP  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  NON- 
REGULAR-SERVICE  RETIRED  PAY 

Section  1331(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  (5): 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1986.  he  is  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component.". 

SEC  II.  UNREDUCED  RETIRED  PAY  AS  BASIS  FOR 
SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  PLAN  ANNUITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"§  U5«.  Unreduced  retired  pay  as  basis  for  annu- 
ities 

"(a)  In  determining  the  amount  of  an  an- 
nunity  to  be  paid  under  this  subchapter  to 
the  beneficiary  of  any  person  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Retirement  Cost  Reduction 
Act  of  1986,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  provisions  of 
law  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  computa- 
tion of  retired  pay  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  section  1451  and  sec- 
tion 1452  of  this  title,  computation  of  the 
retired  pay  of  a  member  or  former  member 
who  first  became  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  computation  of  retired 
pay  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
Cost  Reduction  Act  of  1986. 

"(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'first  Isecame  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice' has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  In 
section  1407(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  item: 

"1456.  Unreduced  retired  pay  as  a  basis  for 
annuities.". 

SEC.  It  REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  TO 
ACCRUAL  FUND  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
IMC 

Section  666  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Pub.  Law  99-145; 
99  Stat.  659).  is  repealed. 

SEC.  13.  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY  REGARDING 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  A  CERTAIN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACT 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  postpone  the  final 


award  of  a  contract  with  respect  to  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Solicitation 
numbered  DLA700-85-B-4-4607  (for  the 
purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors)  until  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SEC.  U.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AC- 
QUISITION 

(a)  Creation  of  Position.— Section  135  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Executive  Schedule  II  Pay  Grade  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.—Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item:  "Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition.". 

SEC.  15.  DENIAL  OF  FUNDS  FOR  T.4t  TRAINER  AIR- 
CRAFT PROGRAM 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Aircraft 
Procurement.  Air  Force"  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  none  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  T-46  trainer  air- 
craft. 

D  1710 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OP  LIMITATION  OB- 
LIGATIONS—MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  for  immediate  consid- 
eration. This  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
Objection  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill  or  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2460)  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1986  the  date  on  which  certain  limitations 
become  effective  with  respect  to  obligations 
that  may  be  made  from  the  Military  Person- 
nel accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clerk's  recitation  of  the  title  describes 
the  entire  effect  of  the  bill.  We  are 
simply  seeking  once  again  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  accord  with  what  was  earlier 
enacted  as  the  Johnston  amendment. 


The  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  involun- 
tary discharge  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand of  uniformed  persormel. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  this  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a 
good  amendment.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  need 
this  much  time.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  complete  this  conference  before 
June  30.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  have  to 
pass  another  delaying  mechanism  in 
the  middle  of  June  if  we  do  not  reach 
that  goal.  So  I  will  agree  with  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2460 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  proviso  of  section  8103  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1986 
(as  conUined  in  section  101(b)  of  Public 
Law  99-190;  99  SUt.  1221).  relating  to  obli- 
gations from  Military  personnel  actoimts 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "May  1.  1986"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Jime  30. 1986". 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  relinquish  the  floor,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  long  hours,  in 
fact  days,  that  have  been  expended  by 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. His  cooperation  and  his 
great  dedication  have  been  a  source  of 
comfort  to  me.  I  think  they  have  im- 
proved our  work  product.  I  note  that 
his  very  busy  schedule  requires  his  ab- 
sence from  the  floor  at  this  moment, 
but  the  hard  work  and  leadership  he 
has  exhibited  during  the  several 
months  it  has  taken  us  to  actually 
bring  this  to  the  floor  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. I  express  appreciation  as 
well  to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  former  chairman  of  that 
committee,  who  Just  left  the  floor,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  from  Georgia,  has  also 
on  every  occasion  that  his  schedule 
permitted  been  in  attendance  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  for 
which  I  am  grateful. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  expressing  my  gratitude  and 
my  admiration  for  the  superb  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  have 
given  us  prompt,  very  thorough  analy- 
ses. The  amount  of  work  that  was  in* 
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volved  has  been  described  earlier  this 
afternoon  in  several  floor  speeches. 
They  had  to  shift  through  and  analyze 
the  work  of  any  number  of  different 
panels  through  the  years  which  had 
sought  to  bring  about  reform  in  the 
military  retirement  system.  Notwith- 
standing my  earlier  comments  that  we 
have  not  yet  quite  achieved  that,  it  is 
certainly  not  because  the  staff  has  not 
provided  us  with  the  abimdant  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

D  1720 

In  particular.  Mr.  Lyles  for  the  mi- 
nority and  Mr.  Tucker  for  the  majori- 
ty have  performed  more  than  yeoman 
service.  They  really  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job,  imder  great  time  pressure 
too  often,  but  their  energy  has  been 
more  than  equal  to  the  task.  Their 
skill  and  competence  have  been  more 
than  equal  to  the  task.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
both  of  them.  They  are  thoroughgoing 
gentlemen  and  professionals,  and  they 
made  the  task  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  much 
easier. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  Senator  Wilsoh  for  his 
extraordinary  efforts  in  working  to  get 
this  piece  of  legislation  before  us  and 
passed.  He  and  Senator  Glenn,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, have  done  a  superb  job, 
and  we  thank  them.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  arduous  task,  and  they  have  ac- 
complished it  with  great  steadiness, 
which  is  a  trait  of  Senator  Wilson,  as 
I  have  noted  it  in  my  time  here— great 
steadiness  and  thoughtfulness— and 
those  are  similar  attributes  of  Senator 
Glenn. 

I  also  thank  Senator  Goldmtater  and 
Senator  Nunn  for  their  stewardship 
and  support  of  the  legislation. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  it 
makes  the  job  as  much  lighter  one 
when  we  have  that  kind  of  procedure, 
with  that  kind  of  result,  within  this 
parameter  of  time.  We  thank  them 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2395,  the  military  retire- 
ment biU,  be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

lAr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  581,  S.  2180,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  under  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  probably 
will  not  object— this  is  like  putting  on 


no  witnesses  during  a  defense,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  votes. 

On  Monday,  we  probably  will  take 
up  something  else,  and  this  means 
that  it  will  be  late  in  June  before  any 
consideration  of  this  measure,  as  it  re- 
lates to  daylight  savings  time.  That  is 
the  reason  why  this  bill  is  being 
brought  up — daylight  saving  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  feels  that  it  is  impor- 
tant, imder  the  circumstances,  that  we 
even  go  to  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  majority  leader  that 
we  proceed  on  this  measure  in  this 
form  this  evening. 

I  believe  it  is  still  the  intent  of  the 
leader  that  we  would  likely  close  our 
proceedings  this  evening  within  the 
half-hour  but  this  would  be  then  the 
pending  activity. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  we  would 
go  out  tonight  around  6  o'clock  and 
that  we  would  come  back  in  around  3 
o'clock  on  Monday  and  the  pending 
business  that  you  are  attempting  to 
bring  up  tonight  would  be  set  aside  for 
other  items  that  probably  would  be 
coming  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  has  to  be  done  by 
Wednesday.  That  will  take  precedence 
over  this.  We  are  going  to  get  30  min- 
utes to  talk  about  something  that  we 
will  not  get  to  bring  up  until  the 
middle  of  June  and  then  we  will  be 
into  the  tax  bill  and  I  wonder  if  we 
want  to  go  ahead  and  bring  it  up. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  take  a  certain 
stand  on  this  as  will  my  distinguished 
friends  from  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  State  of  Maine.  But  I  just 
wonder  if  we  want  to  go  through  that 
scenario  with  the  understanding  that 
the  pending  business  in  all  probability 
would  be  set  aside  until  June.  Then 
when  we  come  back  in  June,  we  will  be 
on  the  tax  bill  and  this  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  going  to  be  down  the 
pike  considerably  before  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
making  an  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader  at  this  time,  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  majority  leader  that 
we  go  to  this  on  Monday.  We  will 
pursue  this  measure  on  Monday. 
There  will  be  no  votes  before  3  o'clock 
and  this  would  not  be  set  aside.  It 
would  be  addressed  this  evening  with 
opening  statements  and  then  on 
Monday  we  would  return  to  it.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  leader. 

Mr.  FORD.  Still  reserving  my  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  in 
order  to  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  when  I  get  it  prepared— 
I  do  not  have  it  prepared  right  now— 
to  this  amendment  on  daylight  savings 
time?  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right 


to  put  on  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  sometime  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  respond  to  that. 

Hit.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  yield  to  Sena- 
tor Gorton  who  will  be  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  measure,  and  I  do  so  yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  this  bill,  which  is  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act,  will  be  the  vehicle  for  a  discussion 
of  the  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time  for  3  weeks  in  the  month  of 
April.  We  also  have  been  informed 
through  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  others  that  they  would  like  to  use 
this  bill  as  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
discuss  the  scrambling  of  television 
signals  from  satellites. 

This  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  obviously  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  the  bill  for  that 
purpose.  His  own  amendment  is  non- 
germane  but  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  And  the 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  nongermane  but  it  is  also 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

It  would  be  my  intention,  however, 
to  offer  two  amendments,  a  first-  and 
second-degree  amendment,  on  daylight 
saving  time  simply  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  we  are  able  to  discuss  that  matter 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  deprive  or  discourage 
Members  from  also  discussing  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  this  bill  on  the 
question  of  scrambling  of  television 
signals. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  precluding  any 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  until 
the  discussion  on  daylight  saving  time 
has  been  completed.  I  would  just  like 
to  reserve  the  right  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  down  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  before  we  proceed. 
If  we  are  going  to  proceed.  I  think  the 
parliamentary  procedure  would  be 
that  you  would  have  to  move  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  and.  under  those 
circumstances,  since  the  majority 
leader  has  said  that  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  today  and  none  until  after 
3  o'clock  on  Monday,  most  of  our  col- 
leagues are  gone  and  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  another  30  minutes  of  elo- 
quent debate  as  it  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

But  I  would  like  to  have  some  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  right  to  put  on 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
So  we  are  sparring  a  little  bit  here  as 
it  relates  to  parliamentary  procedure. 
I  do  not  mind  that,  as  long  as  we  do 
not  get  rough. 

So  I  would  like  for  the  Senator  to 
agree  that  I  can  offer  my  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  rather  than  for 


him  to  lock  me  out  from  having  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment  in 
the  second  degree. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  his  amendment  should  be  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  as  op- 
posed to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  and 
have  the  two  subjects  discussed  sepa- 
rately? 

Mr.  FORD.  They  could,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I  feel  I  would  have 
more  leverage  if  my  amendment  was 
in  the  second  degree  rather  than  wait 
until  after  the  discussion  of  the  day- 
light savings  time 'has  been  completed 
and  then  to  bring  up  my  amendment. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is 
just  assure  myself  and  others— I  am 
not  speaking  primarily  for  myself,  I 
am  spealcing  for  others  who  have 
asked  me  to  use  this  procedure.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  pro- 
tect their  interests,  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  have  discussed  the  issues. 
Let  me  then  renew  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  item  No. 
581.  S.  2180.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  imder  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Then  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  have  further  proce- 
dural aspects  to  discuss  with  regard  to 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2180)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
said,  there  have  been  extensive  discus- 
sions involving  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  on  how  we  should  proceed 
on  this  bill.  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion end  Control  Act  of  1974  and  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

This  Senator  has  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree,  in  which  he  is  joined 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  which  would  shift  the  day  for 
the  beginning  of  daylight  saving  time 
each  year  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  the  first  Sunday  in  April. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  wishes,  at  the  very 
least,  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  form  of 
a  second-degree  amendment,  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  scrambling 
of  television  satellite  signals. 

I  would  be  prepared  at  an  appropri- 
ate time,  which  may  well  be  now, 
simply  to  guarantee  or  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
will  not  preclude  the  right  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  discussion  of  this  bill  on 
Monday  for  such  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  has  stated 
my  understanding.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
such  as  we  discussed  during  the 
quorum  call,  that  Senator  Bumpers 
and  I  be  allowed  on  Monday,  if  we  so 
desired 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  who  is  better 
at  this  game  than  anybody  else  in  the 
body.  I  hope  he  will  make  sure  that  I 
phrase  this  in  the  proper  parliamenta- 
ry language.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGRfXMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  and  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  this  evening  and  that 
we  begin  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment; that  no  second-dgree  amend- 
ment be  in  order  until  the  beginning 
of  the  discussion  on  this  bill  on 
Monday  next,  at  which  time  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  second-degree  amendment  if 
they  should  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not.  I 
hope  that  we  are  not  tied  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  on  Monday.  It  may 
be  a  little  bit  later,  maybe  things  are 
working  and  we  will  not  want  to  bring 
it  up.  I  hope  that  we  just  say  we  be  al- 
lowed—the distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  here  now.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed any  further,  will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  ask 
for  a  quorum  call  so  I  may  discuss 


this?  I  do  not  know  If  that  would  be 
proper.  He  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  the 
State  of  Washington  that  what  he  has 
just  proposed,  provided  it  meets  all 
the  requirements,  has  the  agreement 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
myself— if  he  would  not  limit  this  to 
the  beginning  of  the  session  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  modifies  his 
unanimous  consent  to  say  that  if 
debate  occurs  on  such  a  second-degree 
amendment,  it  can  take  place  any  time 
on  Monday  during  which  this  bill  is 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
understood  that  we  are  going  to  be 
here  and  voting  on  Monday?  That  is  a 
problem  for  me  if  that  is  what  it 
means. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  control  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  voting  or  not  on 
Monday.  I  Just  want  to  find  out  if  that 
has  been  definitely  decided. 

I  see  the  assistant  majority  leader 
here.  Perhaps  he  can  shed  some  light 
on  that.  I  ask  the  assistant  majority 
leader  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
closing  procedure  this  evening  will  re- 
flect that  we  shall  come  in  at  the  hour 
of  noon  and  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
before  3  o'clock  on  Monday.  That  is 
the  present  status  of  matters  for 
Monday. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  that,  would  the  Senator  from 
Washington  be  kind  enough  now  to 
state  fully  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  modified  according  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  request  is  that 
this  evening,  after  debate  begins  on  8. 
2180.  the  Senators  from  Washington 
and  Maine  jointly  be  authorized  to 
offer  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
daylight  saving  time;  that  no  second- 
degree  amendment  be  in  order  to  that 
amendment  until  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  and  Arkansas  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  the 
scrambling  of  television  signals,  which 
can  take  place  at  any  time  during 
which  this  bill  is  under  debate  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  wonder  why  it  would  not 
be  better,  as  long  as  we  are  entering 
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Into  a  unanimous-consent  request,  to 
simply  go  ahead  and  dispose  of  the 
amendment  dealing  with  daylight 
saving  time  and  allow  this  amendment 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  rescind  that. 

I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  that,  to  make  it 
a  little  cleaner,  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  agree  to  include  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
no  amendments  in  the  second  degree 
be  in  order  on  our  amendment  and 
that  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  that 
amendment  immediately  after  a  vote 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  saying  that  he  would  just  as 
soon  debate  the  daylight  saving  time 
amendment  until  it  has  been  voted  on 
and  then  take  up  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Arkansas  on  television 
scrambling,  simply  on  the  basis  that 
they  not  be  subject  to  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  have  any 
strong  feeling  about  it.  It  is  just  that  I 
would  like  to  get  a  nice  clean  debate 
on  this  issue  and  not  have  it  diluted  or 
confused  with  the  daylight  saving 
amendment.  My  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  over  here  discussing 
that.  I  defer  to  him  on  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  prefer  that  course 
of  action  as  well.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  did  have  certain  objections 
to  it  earlier  during  the  course  of  this 
discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  V/ould  the  Senator 
withhold  just  one  moment? 
Mr.  GORTON.  Yes;  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  ready,  we  are  ready  to  renew 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Chair  repeat 
the  unanimous-consent  request  so  we 
will  be  sure  that  we  all  understand  it, 
that  there  is  not  a  problem  with  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  on  daylight  saving  time 


and  that  no  second-degree  amendment 
may  be  proposed  to  that  amendment 
until  Monday  next,  and  that  that  first 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
dealing  with  television  scrstfnbling. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  once 
again.  We  have  another  possible  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  made  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
not  be  my  intention  to  offer  my  day- 
light saving  time  amendment  this 
evening.  We  will  work  over  the  week- 
end on  both  the  procedure  for  dealing 
with  that  amendment  and  the  re- 
quests of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Kentucky  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  S.  2180,  re- 
authorizes the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974.  It  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $18.3 
million,  in  fiscal  year  1987.  for  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  [NFA]  and  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  [USFA]. 
both  of  which  are  within  the  Federal 
Elmergency  Management  Agency. 

Reauthorization  of  this  act  is  critical 
in  treating  a  serious  national  problem. 
Fire  is  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  ac- 
cidental death  and  property  damage  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  close  to 
2.5  million  fires  reported  in  this  coun- 
try every  year.  The  United  States  has 
the  second  worst  fire  death  rate  in  the 
industrialized  world.  In  1984  alone, 
fire  killed  more  than  6,000  people,  in- 
jured 120.000,  and  destroyed  nearly 
$7.7  billion  worth  of  property.  These 
deaths  were  disproportionately  high 
among  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
very  young. 

Although  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol is  primarily  a  local  concern,  the 
Federal  program  provides  vital  sup- 
port for  local  activities.  The  USFA 
serves  as  the  Federal  focus  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  through  its  activi- 
ties in  public  education,  arson  control, 
firefighter  health  and  safety  data  col- 
lection and  analysis,  and  fire  policy  co- 
ordination. The  NFA  has  an  extensive 
program  of  courses,  as  well  as  series  of 
outreach  programs  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  fire  service 
organizations.  Both  the  Fire  Adminis- 


tration and  the  Fire  Academy  are  lo- 
cated at  the  National  Emergency 
Training  Center  In  Emmltsburg.  MD. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  Space  held  a  hearing  on 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  on  February  20,  1986.  On 
March  11,  1986, 1  introduced  this  legis- 
lation along  with  Senators  Riegle. 
Gore.  Mathias,  and  Sarbanes.  Sena- 
tors Roth  and  Biden  were  subsequent- 
ly added  as  cosponsors.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation considered  S.  2180  and  or- 
dered it  reported  favorably  without 
amendment  on  March  13,  1986. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  rejects  the 
administration's  proposal  to  terminate 
the  USFA,  and  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  travel  stipends  and  lodging 
costs  for  students  at  the  NFA.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  Federal  fire  pro- 
grams provide  a  necessary  function 
which  will  not  be  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  cannot  be  undertaken 
as  efficiently  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

S.  2180  authorizes  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1987  of  $7.4  million  for  the 
USFA.  which  is  a  freeze  at  the  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriation  level.  It  au- 
thorizes $10.9  million  for  the  NFA. 
which  would  maintain  the  current 
level  of  service  at  the  NFA,  and  re- 
store the  student  travel  stipends  and 
lodging  costs.  This  bill  is  17  percent 
below  the  level  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  4  percent  below  the  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question,  nor  debate,  concerning 
the  invaluable  and  courageous  role 
American  firefighters  assume  in  our 
modem  society. 

Communities  throughout  America 
depend  on  the  willingness,  skill,  and 
preparation  of  fire  service  organiza- 
tions to  provide  a  fundamental  protec- 
tion. Local  fire  companies  in  Delaware 
and  across  the  Nation  have,  in  silent 
but  steady  dedication,  fought  and  pre- 
vented countless  fires,  on  budgets  that 
are  funded  by  chicken  dinners,  bingo, 
and  some  limited  help  from  State  and 
local  governments. 

It's  clear  that  the  network  of  fire 
service  agencies  that  has  been  estab- 
lished here  in  America  represents  a 
very  successful  equation — one  that  in- 
cludes both  public  and  private  willing- 
ness and  participation.  But  another 
very  important  component  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  and  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research.  Together, 
these  entities  allow  our  firefighters  to 
receive  training  and  instruction,  and 
then  in  turn  they  can  take  what 
they've  learned  and  share  it  with  their 
colleagues. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  risking  a  seri- 
ous disruption  of  our  equation  by  pro- 
posing to  cut  back  or  eliminate  these 
programs. 


Therefore,  it's  essential  that  we  sup- 
port S.  2180,  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act.  We  must  main- 
tain the  funds  to  promote  the  research 
of  firefightlng  and  prevention  technol- 
ogy. Because  in  a  nation  that  loses 
6,000  precious  lives  to  fire  each  year, 
we  can't  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  Senator  Gorton  shares  my  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  the  fire  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership  and  effort  in  bringing  this 
reauthorization  bill  before  the  Senate 
today. 

However,  while  we  are  restating  our 
commitment  to  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my, I  am  concerned  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  on  the  road  to  contra- 
dicting congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  these  programs.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  a  report  proposing  major 
changes  in  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
is  now  undergoing  review  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Training  and  Fire 
Programs  Directorate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  ini- 
tial impression  of  the  report. 

Mr.  GORTON.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
for  his  kind  words  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, his  interest  in,  and  support  for, 
the  Federal  fire  programs.  I  would 
note  both  he  and  Senator  Roth  are 
cosponsors  of  S.  2180,  the  bill  before 
us  today,  and  this  is  not  surprising 
since  fire  service  personnel  from  the 
State  of  Delaware  have  been  active  in 
developing  the  Federal  fire  program 
from  its  earliest  conception. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
concerns  of  several  members  of  the 
fire  service  community  about  a  Man- 
agement Study  Report  conducted  by 
FEMA  in  its  review  of  the  Training 
and  Fire  Programs  Directorate.  I  un- 
derstand that  although  FEMA  is  still 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  management  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  report,  agency  officials 
have  already  begun  to  take  steps  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  proposed 
changes.  I  am  also  aware  that  some  of 
the  recommended  changes  contained 
in  this  report,  if  implemented,  would 
dramatically  alter  the  work  and  mis- 
sion of  the  National  Fire  Academy. 
Thus  I  can  understand,  and  indeed  do 
share,  the  Senator's  concern  about  the 
reaction  of  the  fire  service  organiza- 
tions to  this  report. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question  about  the  Management 
Study  Report,  would  FEMA  be  able  to 
implement  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  on  its 


own,  without  any  conBressional  ap- 
proval? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  his  action 
alone,  in  raising  this  issue  before  the 
Senate  today  will  greatly  encourage 
the  officials  at  FEMA  to  be  certain 
that  concerned  Members  of  Congress 
are  fully  aware  of  which  recommenda- 
tions the  agency  intends  to  carry  out. 

Beyond  that.  I  can  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Space,  which  has  oversight  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Federal  fire  pro- 
grams, I  will  guarantee  that  no  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  purpose  and  man- 
agement of  these  programs  will  occur 
without  full  consideration  by  the  in- 
terested Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  the  fire  service  community. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  no  State,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  takes  greater  advantage  of  the 
programs  at  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my than  the  State  of  Washington. 
Only  California  sends  more  fire  per- 
sonnel through  the  NFA's  training 
programs.  For  that  reason  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  how  important  these  pro- 
grams are  to  the  State  and  local  fire 
services.  I  know  that  fire  experts  from 
the  State  of  Washington  are  currently 
evaluating  the  Management  Study 
Report  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  of  FEMA  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs.  I  also  know  that 
there  are  fire  service  representatives 
from  the  State  of  Delaware  who  have 
the  report,  and  whose  highly  respect- 
ed opinions  will  be  listened  to 
throughout  the  entire  fire  community, 
and  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  clarifying  this 
situation.  He  is  well  known  as  a  sup- 
porter of  a  strong  Federal  fire  educa- 
tion and  training  progam.  as  this  legis- 
lation now  before  us  shows.  I  realize 
he  does  not  want  to  restrict  FEMA  un- 
necessarily from  making  normal  man- 
agement decisions,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  want  to  give  the  agency 
free  rein  to  completely  alter  and.  in 
my  opinion,  weaken  the  Federal  fire 
program. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  was  about  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  go  into  routine  morn- 
ing business.  Do  either  of  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  or  Arkansas  wish  to 
speak? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation?  What 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
S  2180 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  going  into  morn- 
ing business.  I  was  going  to  speak  on 
this  subject  of  scrambling  satellite  tel- 
evision signals  just  hopefully  for  the 


edification  of  some  of  the  Members 
before  they  go  home  over  the  weekend 
so  that  they  can  be  meditating  about 
what  ia  involved.  But  if  the  Senate  ii 
about  to  adjourn,  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  that  up. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  this  Senator  to  move  into  morn- 
ing business,  at  which  time  it  would  be 
perfectly  appropriate  to  dusciua  that 
subject? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No  objection.  Mr. 
President. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanaimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  6:30  p.m. 

Will  that  be  sufficient  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Until  6:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  SATELLITE  DISHES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wsmt  to  make  a  very  few  points  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  regarding  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  will  offer  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  on  this  bill. 

First,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  work 
something  out  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  cable  industry  or  Hollywood  or  the 
networks.  Our  amendment  does  not 
exclusively  favor  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country,  many  of  which  have 
these  satellite  dishes.  Although,  the 
way  the  situation  has  developed  and 
the  way  it  seems  to  be  pointed,  it  is 
very  discriminatory  against  rural 
America.  I  might  also  say  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  become  Involved  in 
the  issue. 

Rural  America  has  not  requested 
any  big  favors.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a  signal  at  a  reasonable  price,  a 
price  in  accordance  with  what  their 
city  cousins  are  paying  who  are  on 
cable  television.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  decoder  to 
unscramble  the  signals  that  are  in- 
creasingly being  scrambled.  They  are 
willing  for  the  cable  operators  in  the 
various  communities  around  the  coun- 
try to  have  franchises  covering  the 
rural  areas,  so  that  they  will  purchase 
their  decoders  from  the  cable  compa- 
nies. They  will  be  happy  to  remit  to 
them  for  the  services  they  get.  just  as 
city  customers  who  are  on  cable  remit 
monthly  to  the  cable  companies.  I  do 
not  understand  how  anybody  could 
object  to  that. 

Senator  Ford  and  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  hearings.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated thing  to  work  our  procedurally. 
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but  the  philosophy  of  it  is  very  simple 
to  understand. 

We  want  the  people  who  live  in  rural 
America,  some  of  whom  have  invested 
as  much  as  $10,000  in  their  satellite 
dishes,  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  pro- 
gramming that  their  city  cousins  get. 
We  want  them  to  get  it  at  a  reasonable 
price,  not  a  hijack  price. 

The  M/A  Com  Corp..  which  devel- 
oped this  decoding  technology,  de- 
serves a  lot  of  credit.  I  understand 
that  they  made  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  developing  this  decoder.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  it.  That  is  what  we 
give  people  incentives  to  do.  and  that 
is  what  we  reward  people  for  under 
our  incentive  system  in  this  country. 
But  we  need  some  standardization  of 
this  decoder. 

M/A  Com  can  license  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  decoder  or  they  can  make 
all  of  them.  But.  in  my  opinion,  there 
needs  to  be  some  competition  in  it,  so 
that  the  people  who  are  now  paying 
$395  for  a  decoder  can  buy  at  signifi- 
cantly less  price  than  that. 

I  have  heard  that  this  thing  is  all 
going  to  take  care  of  itself.  They  say: 
"Senator,  don't  you  worry  about  it.  It's 
all  going  to  wash  out." 

Let  me  tell  you  how  it  has  washed 
out  in  my  State.  We  are  probably  the 
biggest  manufacturer  of  satellite 
dishes  in  America.  Not  only  because  of 
what  scrambling  has  been  done  here- 
tofore, but  because  of  the  threat  of 
scrambling  virtually  every  signal  they 
get  off  satellites,  satellite  dish  sales 
are  down  80  percent.  Himdreds  of 
workers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
in  my  State  because  of  the  confusion. 
Win.  lose,  or  draw,  some  stability 
and  certainty  need  to  be  introduced 
into  this  business.  People  need  to 
know  when  they  buy  a  satellite  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a 
signal  at  some  price.  It  may  be  exorbi- 
tant or  it  may  be  reasonable,  but  they 
need  to  know  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  going  to  be.  The  reason  why 
nobody  is  buying  a  dish  now  is  that 
they  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to 
wind  up.  They  are  entitled  to  be  told. 
not  5  years  from  now.  when  everybody 
says  it  is  washed  out— they  are  enti- 
tled to  know  now. 

Some  of  my  people  paid  up  to 
$10,000  for  those  dishes  because  they 
live  in  a  rural  area.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  sacrifice,  just  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  live  in  the  city  and  do  not 
have  access  to  the  cable. 

So.  what  we  are  saying  in  the 
amendment  we  will  offer  next  week  is 
that  we  want  a  moratorium  estab- 
lished until  January  31.  1987,  during 
which  time  we  want  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  complete  their  investiga- 
tion on  any  antitrust  implications  of 
the  present  market  structure  in  the  in- 
dustry. We  want  the  FCC  to  come  out 
with  a  report,  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  required  to  do. 
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I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  getting 
Congress  involved  in  this  mess.  But,  at 
the  present  time,  it  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mess. 

Jerry  Clower,  the  great  standup 
comic,  used  to  tell  the  story  about  the 
fellow  who  went  coon  hunting  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  He  climbed  up  in 
a  tree  and  got  in  a  big  fight  with  a 
coon  and  started  hollering  at  his 
friends  below.  He  said:  "Shoot  up  here 
and  kill  this  coon." 

One  of  his  friends  shouted  back: 
"We're  afraid  we're  going  to  hit  you." 

He  said:  "Well,  just  shoot  up  here 
among  us.  One  of  us  has  got  to  have 
some  relief." 

These  satellite  dish  owners  have  to 
have  some  relief,  and  that  is  all  our 
amendment  does.  We  are  not  trying  to 
tell  HBO  or  Cinemax  or  Showtime  or 
C-SPAN  or  CNN  or  the  networks  that 
they  cannot  scramble.  We  are  saying: 
"We  want  you  to  scramble,  if  you  want 
to.  but  we  want  to  make  sure  that  our 
people  can  buy  a  decoder  at  a  reasona- 
ble price  and  that  they  can  use  that 
decoder  to  receive  this  signal  at  a  rea- 
sonable price." 

Nobody  is  asking  for  anything  more. 
How  can  anybody  disagree  with  that 
proposition? 

We  are  even  saying  in  this:  "Keep 
the  scrambling  you  have  right  now. 
but  don't  increase  it  and  don't  start 
until  we  end  this  mass  confusion,  this 
chaos." 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission does  not  let  anybody  have  a 
CB  radio  without  an  application.  They 
do  not  give  away  radio  station  licenses 
willy-nilly. 

D  1830 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  issuing 
all  these  cellular  phone  permits.  They 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  regulation 
of  communications.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  they  regu- 
late this  thing  deeply  or  not,  but  I 
want  it  regulated  to  the  extent  that 
the  rural  people  of  this  country  are 
not  discriminated  against. 

There  have  beer  no  hearings  held 
here.  It  is  one  of  those  big  voids.  And 
when  we  have  a  big  void  like  that,  as 
we  used  to  say  in  Arkansas.  "Every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business." 
The  people  are  suffering.  They  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  Senator  cognizant 
of  their  concern.  I  am  going  to  do  my 
very  best  to  redress  what  I  think  right 
now  is  a  serious  wrong  developing 
toward  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NA-nONAL  PEACE  OFFICERS' 
MEMORIAL  DAY  SERVICE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
commemorate  today  the  fifth  annual 
"National  Peace  Officers'  Memorial 
Day  Service"  which  was  conducted  In 
the  Senate  park  on  the  grounds  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  This  annual  service  is 
sponsored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  to  honor  those  police  officers 
who  were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  past  year. 

This  year's  service  helds  special  sig- 
nificance for  one  fine  Wyoming  family 
because  one  of  the  officers  remem- 
bered was  Robert  A.  Van  Alyne,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Cheyenne  Police  Force, 
who  died  in  a  terrible  flood  which  oc- 
curred in  that  community  last 
summer. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  come  to 
know  his  parents;  and  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  Dick  Brown,  Is  the  brother  of 
the  mother  of  this  fine  young  man.  I 
know  many  members  of  the  immediate 
family,  and  an  extraordinary,  lovely 
family,  they  are. 

He  gave  up  his  life  while  trying  des- 
perately to  save  four  persons  trapped 
in  a  car  by  flood  waters.  Certainly  the 
giving  of  one's  life  to  save  another  is 
among  the  most  noble  of  human  ef- 
forts. His  death  was  a  deep  and  an- 
guishing tragedy  within  his  own 
family,  of  course,  and  within  the 
Cheyenne  community  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Wyoming  as  well.  He  was 
the  only  police  officer  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  to  lose  his  life  in  the  line  of 
duty  last  year  within  our  State. 

I  appreciate  this  opportuliity  to  join 
in  the  solemn,  grateful  tribute  con- 
ducted today  in  the  memory  of  Bob 
Van  Alyne,  and  the  other  peace  offi- 
cers who  gave  their  lives  while  in  the 
service  to  their  communities  and  to 
their  Nation. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY 
AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  unanimous  consent  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  in- 
troduced last  week  by  the  Democratic 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent commission  to  study  avia- 
tion safety.  I  have  never  been  a  great 
fan  of  Presidential  commissions,  but  I 
believe  the  legislation  offered  by  the 
minority  leader  is  worthwhile,  and 
that  a  carefully  devised  commission 
could  play  a  useful  and  important  role 
in  evaluating  the  current  state  of  avia- 
tion safety. 

The  minority  leader  has  spoken  elo- 
quently as  always  about  his  own  views 
of  the  need  for  this  commission.  In 
joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  want  to  make  clear  my  own  con- 
cerns. 

First,  I  want  to  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary    of     Transportation.     Elizabeth 


Dole,  has  made  aviation  safety  a  top 
priority.  I  also  have  enormous  respect 
for  Admiral  Engen  who  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  as  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Since  Admiral  Engen  has  assumed 
office,  the  FAA  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  much-needed  initiatives  to 
address  problems  in  airline  inspection 
programs,  and  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  Despite  my  confidence  in  Ad- 
miral Engen  I  believe  it  is  Important 
for  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
have  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  should  be  going  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  safegtiard  air  trav- 
elers. Even  the  best  administrator  can 
benefit  from  a  well-informed  and  con- 
structive review  of  his  agency. 

An  independent  commission  of  man- 
agement experts  could  provide  both 
the  FAA  and  the  Congress  with  a 
fresh  perspective  on  problems  that 
have  existed  for  many  years  such  as 
among  air  traffic  controllers,  and  on 
new  challenges  such  as  the  complete 
replacement  of  the  air  traffic  control 
computer  system. 

As  the  minority  leader  noted,  a 
panel  of  outside  experts  also  can  pro- 
vide us  with  a  very  useful  evaluation 
of  whether  airline  deregulation  has 
had  any  effects  on  safety  and  what 
steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  will  hold  another  avia- 
tion safety  hearing,  and  will  review 
this  legislation  at  that  time.  It  is  my 
hope  that  a  consensus  can  be  reached 
to  move  forward  with  this  legislation 
or  something  very  similar  to  it.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  can  be  supported 
not  only  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
but  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  FAA. 

I  commend  the  Democratic  leader 
for  his  proposal  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  other  cospon- 
sors  on  what  I  believe  is  an  important 
initiative. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAtTM]  spoke  a  little  earlier  with  refer- 
ence to  S.  2417.  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  7  to  establish  an  Avia- 
tion Safety  Commission.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  asked  unanimous  consent, 
and  received  consent,  to  add  her  name 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Kassebaum. 
She  indicated  to  me  earlier  today  that 
she  had  studied  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  I  am  indeed  pleased  that 
Senator  Kassebaum  has  now  become  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  I  welcome 
her  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  shall  be 
working  with  Senator  Kassebaum  and 
others  to  secure  hearings  on  the  bill.  I 
shall  welcome  her  advice  and  counsel 


as  we  Join  in  our  efforts  to  establish 
such  a  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  she  was  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  that  she  was 
speaking  in  support  of  the  legislation 
and  that  at  that  time  she  was  Joining 
in  cosponsorship.  I  was  informed  of 
that  later.  I  was  on  the  floor  at  the 
time,  but  I  was  engrossed  in  a  conver- 
sation with  other  Senators  about  the 
measure  that  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  and  consequently  unaware  that 
she  was  speaking  in  support  of  that 
bill.  So.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon, 
and  I  thank  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
we  set  aside  May  17  as  a  time  to  say 
"thank  you"  to  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  services. 

Those  of  us  who  were  once  a  part  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  a  special  ap- 
preciation of  the  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  these  individuals  make 
day  in  and  day  out.  But  every  Ameri- 
can knows  instinctively  that  without 
the  commitment  of  the  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces  we  would  not  enjoy 
what  we  often  take  for  granted— the 
freedom  to  live,  to  work,  to  play  in  a 
protected  land. 

By  observing  Armed  Forces  Day.  we 
show  the  armed  services  that  we  do 
not  take  them  or  their  work  for  grant- 
ed. 

Over  the  past  6  years  America's  na- 
tional security  apparatus  has  been  re- 
built and  reinvigorated.  Not  just  the 
machinery,  but  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  who  make  our  defense 
establishment  work,  have  a  renewed 
sense  of  pride  in  what  they  do  and 
sense  of  certainty  about  why  they  are 
doing  it. 

No  one  deserves  more  credit  for  this 
renaissance  than  President  Reagan— 
our  Commander  In  Chief.  And  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  well  aware  of  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  guaranteeing  the  United 
States'  defense  is  second  to  none  and 
his  commitment  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  now  that  the 
finest  military  machine  In  the  world 
means  nothing  if  there  are  not  honest, 
dedicated  military  personnel  to  utilize 
It.  We,  In  the  United  States,  are 
blessed  with  Armed  Forces  that  de- 
serve both  our  trust  and  admiration. 
And  I  hope  the  coimtry  will  show  its 
appreciation,  show  Its  pride  in  them 
this  weekend  on  Armed  Forces  Day. 


RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  article  reviews  the  use  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  direct  scarce 


Federal  research  and  development 
funds  to  favored  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  process  circumvents  the 
competitive  peer  review  system  of 
awarding  research  grants  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  as  we  prepare  to  debate  the 
emergency  supplemental. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  15. 1986] 

PumiKUMo  Funds  bt  Formula 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

A  band  of  influential  senators  has  quietly 
mapped  a  plan  to  force  the  Pentagon  to  give 
colleges  and  universities  in  their  home 
sUtes  a  total  of  $55.6  million  for  research 
and  construction  while  bypassing  the  usual 
comp)etltlve  process. 

Led  by  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.). 
they  have  attempted  since  last  fall  to  cir- 
cumvent the  normal  channels  for  awarding 
research  funds.  And  they  may  make  a  major 
move  as  early  as  today  during  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  markup  of  the 
fiscal  1986  "urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions" bill. 

A  seven-sentence  amendment  has  been 
drafted  to  direct  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  to  take  money  out  of  various 
military  accounts  and  give  it  to  specified  col- 
leges and  universities.  If  the  amendment  is 
approved  by  the  full  committee,  adopted  by 
the  full  Senate  and  House  and  signed  into 
law.  the  Pentagon  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  proceed  with  what  one  senator  critical  of 
the  awards  has  called  "pork  barrel  science." 

Weinberger  and  at  least  two  national  edu- 
cational organizations  have  been  fighting 
the  effort.  They  contend  that  awarding  the 
contracts  without  competition  would  turn 
the  military  research  program  into  a  pork 
barrel,  in  which  the  colleges  and  universities 
with  the  most  political  clout,  not  the  most 
capability,  would  win. 

Early  this  month.  Weinberger  wrote  to 
seven  senators  at  the  forefront  of  the 
battle,  saying  that  disbursing  money  "with- 
out merit  competition"  would  "Jeopardize" 
the  "preeminence"  that  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  achieved  through 
competition.  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
have  made  similar  arguments  in  bulletins 
sent  to  their  members. 

The  seven  senators  are  D'Amato,  Majority 
Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.),  Don  Nick- 
les  (R-Okla.),  Tom  Harkin  (D-Iowa).  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  <D-Mass.).  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.) 
and  defense  appropriations  subcommittee 
Chairman  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska).  whose 
staff  drafted  the  amendment  that  will  be 
taken  up  today.  The  seven  signed  a  letter  to 
Weinberger  in  February  demanding  that  he 
comply  with  Instructions  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations conference  report  for  fiscal 
1986  and  apportion  funds  to  the  institutions 
shown  above. 

In  addition  to  those  funds,  another  $1  mil- 
lion covered  by  the  draft  amendment  would 
go  for  research  contracts  to  Oregon  Gradu- 
ate Center,  in  the  home  state  of  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field (R-Ore.).  On  top  of  the  toUl  $55.6  mil- 
lion in  research  awards  that  would  be  man- 
dated under  the  amendment,  Hatfield  has 
pressed  the  Pentagon  to  award  $10  million 
in  research  contracts  to  Floating  Point  Sys- 
tems, an  Oregon  firm,  for  a  super  computer 
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to  be  operated  at   ComeU   University   in 
D'Amato's  home  state. 

The  money  that  would  pay  for  the  non- 
competitive contract  is  scattered  in  the  fine 
print  of  the  fiscal  1986  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  For  example,  the  $2  million  for  the 
University  of  Kansas,  in  E>ole"s  sUte  would 
come  from  the  budget  line  called  "Military 
Desease  Hazards  Technology.  Army." 

D'Amato  gave  birth  to  the  $55.6  million 
draft  amendment  last  October.  During  a 
meeting  of  the  defense  appropriations  sub- 
committee, he  sought  to  require  that  $29.5 
million  from  a  fund  luiown  as  the  University 
Research  Initiative  go  to  his  alma  mater, 
Syracuse  University  in  New  York,  for  an  ad- 
vanced computer  engineering  complex.  Sen- 
ators balked  at  this  request. 

Sen.  Warren  B.  Rudman  (R-Vt.)  said,  "I 
am  an  alumnus  of  Syracuse  University  and  I 
oppose  it!  I  want  that  clarly  understood  by 
all  the  piranha  in  this  room!" 

Later  in  the  meeting,  however,  the  sub- 
committee earmarked  $12  million  for  Syra- 
cuse from  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  account.  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles  (D-Pla.),  an  engineer  of  the  compro- 
mise, observed,  "Twelve  million  dollars  .  . 
still  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  but  in 
contrast  to  $29.5  million  is  not  that  large." 
Since  October,  other  senators  and  House 
members  have  followed  D'Amato's  lead  and 
tried  to  carve  money  from  the  Pentagon 
budget  for  colleges  and  universities  in  their 
states.  Two  days  after  the  subcommittee's 
$12  million  Syracuse  decision,  D'Amato  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  appropriations 
bill  earmarking  $32.1  million  for  projects  at 
Rochester.  Northeastern  and  Nevada,  and 
for  a  $4  million  research  and  development 
project  in  South  Carolina  that  called  for 
participation  by  the  Univeristy  of  South 
Carolina. 

Sen.  Ernest  F.  Rollings  (D-S.C.)  is  rankirjg 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  the  bill  to  which  the  amend- 
ment was  attached. 

Since  then,  the  Syracuse  allocation  has 
been  something  of  a  lightning  rod.  focusing 
the  debate.  Weinberger  so  far  has  refused  to 
give  the  $12  million  to  Syracuse  on  the  basis 
of  language  in  a  committee  report.  In  re- 
sponse, backers  are  trying— with  the  amend- 
ment scheduled  for  consideration  today— to 
force  his  hand. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  last  year 
tried  to  delete  the  $12  million  for  Syracuse 
from  the  joint  resolution  continuing  money 
for  the  Pentagon,  declaring:  "Congress  has 
no  business  inserting  language  in  a  defense 
bill,  or  any  other  bill,  which  instructs  the 
executive  department  to  make  contract 
awards  to  particular  academic  institutions 
without  going  through  the  normal  awards 
process." 

Stevens,  in  arguing  against  Proxmire's 
effort,  said  there  was  nothing  new  about 
Congress  earmarking  funds  for  certain  col- 
leges and  universities.  He  said  of  Syracuse, 
"I  do  not  know  of  a  better  investment  in 
this  bill  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
than  to  pursue  the  capabilities  of  that  uni- 
versity in  this  area." 

Proxmire's  amendment  was  defeated  55  to 
35. 

Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  decried  the 
special  designations  of  funds  in  a  speech  last 
week,  declaring  that  "pork  barrel  science" 
has  found  its  way  into  the  defense  budget. 
Praising  Weinberger's  resistance  to  spend- 
ing the  money  without  competition.  Binga- 
man said.  "My  sense  is  that  there  is  going  to 
be  increasing  opposition  in  the  Congress  to 
such  a  pork  barrel  approach  ...  as  more 


members  come  to  recognize  the  zero-sum 
game  that  is  being  played." 


THE  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
CRISIS 


Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  season  for  summer  vacations  is 
rapidly  approaching  and  this  year. 
Americans  are  expected  to  be  touring 
the  United  States  in  particularly  large 
numbers.  But  consider  the  feelings  of 
a  family,  which,  upon  arriving  at  a 
long-awaited  recreation  spot  or  festi- 
val, finds  the  place  closed. 

And  it  is  closed  not  because  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  facility  or 
event,  but  because  liability  insurance 
needed  to  keep  the  facility  open  was 
too  expensive  or  not  available  at  any 
cost. 

This  dilemma  is  actually  plaguing 
parks  and  events  in  the  New  York 
area,  as  documented  in  an  article  in 
the  May  12  New  York  Times  titled 
"Insurance  Costs  Imperil  Recreation 
Industry."  As  the  article  states,  insur- 
ance premiums  have  doubled,  tripled, 
or  quadrupled  for  recreation  facilities 
in  recent  weeks  in  New  York  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

For  example,  the  famed  Cyclone 
roller  coaster  on  Coney  Island  is  closed 
because  its  operator  could  obtain  only 
$1  million  of  the  $3  million  in  coverage 
that  the  city  has  demanded.  The  fire- 
works display  has  been  dropped  from 
the  city's  10-day  Lilac  Festival  and  the 
event's  evening  concerts  have  been  re- 
duced in  number  from  eight  to  five  be- 
cause of  liability  insurance  problems. 

In  Queens,  the  Ozone  Park  Little 
League  was  told  it  needed  to  increase 
its  liability  coverage  to  $25  million  to 
use  the  fields  it  leases.  When  the 
league  could  only  come  up  with  $11 
million  in  coverage,  it  had  to  shut 
down,  ending  summer  baseball  for  900 
boys  Mr.  President,  summer  Little 
League  is  one  of  the  institutions  that 
defines  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  wide-reaching  effects  of  the  na- 
tional liability  insurance  crisis  must  be 
addressed  and  brought  under  control. 
A  campground  operator  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "We've  never  had  a  claim,  yet 
my  premium's  up  500  percent."  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  S.  2046,  which 
if  enacted,  would  bring  long  overdue 
reforms  to  our  civil  litigation  system. 
These  reforms  would  affect  liability 
insurance  as  they  would  bring  damage 
awards  back  to  a  point  of  common 
sense,  punish  those  who  file  nuisance 
suits,  make  sure  that  fault  was  appor- 
tioned fairly  in  suits  and  introduce 
other  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  New 
York  Times  article  points  out  yet  an- 
other facet  of  American  life  suffering 
from  the  liability  insurance  crisis,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IMSURAHCK  Costs  IimauL  Recuatioh 
Imuustrt 

(By  Robert  Hanley) 
Soaring  costs  for  liability  Insurance  are 
buffeting  recreation  facilities  and  businesses 
on  the  eve  of  the  summer  vacation  season. 

Premiums  in  many  cases  have  doubled, 
tripled  or  quadrupled  in  recent  weeks,  fol- 
lowing a  year-old  trend  of  sharply  increased 
insurance  rates  for  towns  and  cities  across 
the  New  York  metropolitan  region  and 
much  of  the  nation. 

IneviUbly,  recreation  Industry  officials 
say,  fun-seekers  will  have  to  help  absorb  the 
increases  by  paying  higher  prices,  or  will 
have  to  make  do  with  less  or.  in  some  cases, 
without.  The  cost  of  insurance  is  already  af- 
fecting a  wide  range  of  attractions  and  ac- 
tivities, from  the  Cyclone  roller  coaster  at 
Coney  Island  to  neighborhood  ball  fields, 
from  fairs  and  fireworks  displays  to  riding 
stables  and  campgrounds.  The  new  restric- 
tions include  the  following: 

At  Candlewood  Lake  in  Connecticut,  beer 
has  l>een  banned  at  park  picnic  areas. 

In  Queens,  the  Ozone  Park  Little  League 
has  been  barred  from  the  field  it  leases 
from  the  New  York  Racing  Association  until 
it  comes  up  with  $25  million  in  liability  cov- 
erage. 

In  Rochester,  fireworks  displays  have 
been  dropped  from  the  city's  10-day  Lilac 
Festival,  and  its  evening  concerts  have  been 
reduced  to  five  from  eight. 

At  the  Astroland  amusement  park  at 
Coney  Island,  which  is  owned  by  New  York 
City,  the  famed  Cyclone  has  remained  shut 
dovim  because  its  operator  could  obtain  only 
$1  million  of  the  $3  million  in  coverage  that 
the  city  demanded.  City  and  company  offi- 
cials are  now  discussing  ways  to  open  the 
ride,  including  one  proposal  to  pledge  Astro- 
land's  assets  to  cover  claims  beyond  $1  mil- 
lion. 

The  liability  premium  for  the  Rochester 
Lilac  Festival,  which  "oiipHv  draix's  about, 
250,000  people,  is  $10,000,  up  400  percent. 
Organizers  for  the  festival,  which  opens 
Friday,  say  they  found  an  insurance  carrier 
only  a  month  ago.  after  agreeing  to  drop  the 
festival's  fireworks  display  and  cancel  three 
of  its  evening  concerts. 

■I  don't  think  it's  fair  because  every  com- 
munity-type thing,  every  festival,  is  suffer- 
ing," said  James  Welch,  the  festival's  chair- 
man. "We  never  had  a  claim  of  any  signifi- 
cance that  would  give  us  such  a  rate  in- 

Cr6&S6  ** 

Variations  on  Mr.  Welch's  protest  are 
common  now  in  New  York  city  and  in  towns 
across  New  York  State.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 
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"IN  TERRIBLE  SHAPE" 

"The  whole  fireworks  industry  is  in  terri- 
ble shape,"  said  August  Santore,  owner  of 
Garden  SUte  Fireworks  in  New  Jersey. 
"Maybe  98  percent  of  the  companies 
haven't  been  able  to  get  insurance  since  last 
November.  Probably  75  percent  of  them 
won't  be  able  to  do  displays  this  year." 

Some  Long  Island  tour  bus  operators  are 
raising  ticket  prices  by  one-third  because  of 
850  percent  increases  in  insurance  premi- 
ums, according  to  Eleanor  Simpson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Island  Tourism  and  Con- 
vention Bureau. 

Riding  sUbles  on  the  Island  are  having 
trouble  finding  coverage.  "You  can  get  a 
lovely  apartment  for  what  it  costs  us  to 


board  a  horse,"  said  David  L.  Olbbons. 
owner  of  Knoll  Farms,  a  stable-ln  Brent- 
wood. 

"We're  having  a  crisis,"  said  Robert  Klos, 
executive  director  of  Campground  Owners 
of  New  York,  which  represents  252  private 
campgrounds  in  the  state. 

Like  many  other  businesses,  campgrounds 
are  paying  considerably  higher  rates  for  less 
coverage,  Mr.  Klos  said.  Until  last  year,  his 
site.  Sugar  Creek  in  DansvUle,  N.Y.,  had  $1 
million  in  coverage.  It  was  cut  to  $500,000. 
To  restore  the  other  $500,000,  Mr.  Klos  had 
to  pay  $398  last  year  and  $2,000  this  year. 
Mr.  Klos  is  raising  the  nightly  rate  for  each 
campsite  to  $13  from  $11. 

EARLY  CLOSING  FOR  PARKS 

Private  country  clubs  are  also  having  diffi- 
culty obtaining  insurance,  and  some  may  be 
operating  without  full  coverage  between  the 
time  one  policy  lapses  and  another  begins, 
according  to  industry  officials. 

"In  the  main  they  seem  to  be  able,  after 
much  aggravation,  to  find  individual  cover- 
age," said  Gerald  F.  Hurley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Club  Association, 
a  Washington-based  group  of  about  1,000 
private  golf,  tennis  and  yacht  clubs. 

On  Candlewood  Lake  in  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  beer  and  liquor  have  been  banned  at 
picnics.  And  the  town's  five  parks  close  now 
just  after  sunset,  instead  of  at  11  p.m.,  be- 
cause of  troubles  with  insurance  coverage. 

In  Stamford,  Conn.,  officials  have  refused 
to  allow  sailboard  races  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  Kings  Park,  L.I.,  an  ice-skating 
rink  shut  down  last  month  after  its  annual 
premium  went  to  $94,000  from  $20,000. 

And  In  Aurelius,  near  Auburn,  N.Y.,  the 
Pat  Kelly  Field  has  been  dismantled  be- 
cause its  $1  million  policy  was  cut  to 
$350,000  and  the  premium  doubled  to 
$1,122.  The  field  had  a  pavilion  for  picnics,  a 
field  for  sof tball.  and  pits  for  clambakes— all 
opened  three  years  ago  as  a  memorial  to  Pat 
Kelly,  a  victim  of  muscular  dystrophy  who 
died  in  1984.  a  year  after  throwing  out  the 
first  ball  on  opening  day  at  the  field. 

"A  lot  of  love  went  into  this  place,"  the 
youth's  nurse,  Roxy  Sherman,  said,  crying, 
as  the  field's  P.J.  Pavilion  was  torn  down 
last  month. 

Insurance  and  government  officials  say 
the  soaring  cost  and  reduced  availability  of 
liability  coverage  is  due  to  several  factors: 
price  cuts  spurred  by  heavy  competition  a 
few  years  ago,  a  decline  in  interest  rates 
that  has  since  eroded  their  investment 
income,  and  high  damage  awards  by  the 
courts.  The  industry  is  campaigning  for 
limits  on  jury  awards  and  settlements. 

Insurance  critics  argue,  however,  that  the 
industry  is  trying  to  recoup  from  underwrit- 
ing mistakes  of  a  few  years  ago. 

These  developments,  critics  say,  have 
prompted  the  industry  to  stop  covering 
some  risks  and  to  increase  costs  for  others. 
As  a  result,  customers  with  good  records  are 
suffering. 

NOW  BASED  ON  RISK 

Previously,  said  Mr.  Klos  of  the  New  York 
campgrounds  group,  premium  costs  were 
pegged  to  a  client's  claims  history.  Now.  he 
said,  they  are  based  on  risk.  "We've  never 
had  a  claim,  yet  my  premium's  up  500  per- 
cent," Mr.  Klos  said  of  his  campground. 

"Tliere  are  people  with  no  accidents  in  the 
past  who  have  had  premium  increases  of 
600  and  700  percent,"  said  Michael  Redpath, 
executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Amuse- 
ment Association,  which  represents  about 
150  licensed  rides  and  boardwalk  games  on 
the  Jersey  shore. 


Two  major  amusement  parks  In  New 
Jersey  Just  managed  to  find  summer  insur- 
ance recently  at  sharply  increased  rates.  Mr. 
Redpath  said.  Higher  prices,  smaller  staffs 
of  workers  and  fewer  updated  facilities  will 
result,  he  said. 

The  liability  coverage  for  New  York 
State's  three  major  race  tracks— Belmont, 
Aqueduct  and  Saratoga— has  been  cut  from 
$175  million  to  $6  million,  leaving  them 
"dreadfully  underinsured,"  said  Martin  Lie- 
berman.  general  counsel  of  the  tracks'  oper- 
ator, the  New  York  Racing  Association. 

Consequently,  he  said,  community  groups 
can  no  longer  use  track  grounds.  Recently, 
the  racing  association  told  the  Ozone  Park 
Little  League,  which  plays  on  leased  fields 
at  Aqueduct,  to  increase  its  coverage  to  $25 
million  from  $1  million.  The  league  could 
obtain  only  $11  million  from  the  national 
Little  League  headquarters  in  Williatnsport. 
Pa.  Thus,  baseball  for  about  900  boys  was 
stopped. 

In  an  offshoot  of  the  liability  problem, 
the  Little  League  and  national  organizations 
for  youth  hockey,  soccer  and  football  have 
joined  forces  to  seek  Federal  legislation  that 
would  make  volunteer  coaches  immune 
from  "frivolous  lawsuits"  by  parents. 

Governor  Kean  is  expected  to  sign  similar 
legislation  this  week  for  New  Jersey. 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment is  now  trying  to  find  coverage  for 
some  amusement,  carnival  and  firework 
companies.  And  the  New  York  State  Insur- 
ance Department's  new  Liability  Hot  Line 
for  those  having  trouble  getting  coverage  is 
busy. 

State-owned  parks  and  beaches  are  self-in- 
sured and  not  having  trouble.  But  leased  re- 
freshment stands  at  them  are.  Some  conces- 
sionaires, especially  "mom  and  pop"  oper- 
ations, plan  sharply  higher  food  prices  this 
summer.  Officials  fear  their  future  is 
threatened. 

'Next  year  will  tell  whether  we'll  be  able 
to  continue  with  many  of  them,"  said  Wil- 
liam Petronis.  director  of  concession  man- 
agement for  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Parks  and  Recreation. 


GRAMM- 
MILE- 


MAY  15-ANOTHER 
RUDMAN-HOLLINGS 
STONE  PASSES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  May  15.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Budget  Act  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments of  Public  Law  99-177,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  bill,  today  was  the  day  when 
Congress  was  supposed  to  adopt  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  Of  course, 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  changed 
that  date  in  the  original  Budget  Act, 
and  moved  the  deadline  for  final 
action  on  a  budget  resolution  to  April 
15.  As  Members  will  recall.  Congress 
did  not  meet  that  first  deadline.  In 
fact,  since  the  House  is  still  debating 
its  version  of  the  budget  resolution 
and  we  are  some  weeks  away  from  a 
conference  agreement  on  a  resolution. 
Congress  will  obviously  miss  even  the 
old  deadline  on  the  original  Budget 
Act. 

Today  is  significant  in  another 
regard.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
its  being  emblematic  of  fiuther  delay 
in  a  budget  process  that  was  supposely 


cleansed  of  sin  by  the  hocus-pocus  rit- 
uals of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 
Thanks  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  bill,  today  is  the  day  when  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  may 
proceed  to  report,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  consider,  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  1987  even 
though  no  budget  resolution  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  has  been  adopted. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  new  high 
priests  brought  us  their  new  religion, 
no  bill  providing  spending  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  could  be  considered  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  unless 
the  budget  resolution  for  that  fiscal 
year  had  been  adopted.  That  made 
sense.  The  idea  was  to  agree  on  an 
overall  framework  for  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  before  proceeding  with  in- 
dividual appropriations  bills  or  author- 
ization measures  providing  direct 
spending  authority.  But  now,  under 
the  new  catechism,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  have  agreed  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan  or  not.  The  House,  the 
body  most  often  characterized  by 
Members  of  my  party  as  the  big.  bad 
wolf  and  Federal  spending,  is  liberated 
from  the  restraints  of  the  new  order 
and  may  proceed  with  consideration  of 
appropriations  bills. 

Not  so  in  the  Senate.  Here  in  this 
body,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  fiscal  discipline  and  budg- 
etary restraining  in  recent  years,  we 
may  not  move  forward  with  appropria- 
tions bills  until  there  is  final  agree- 
ment on  a  budget  resolution,  no 
matter  how  long  that  takes.  Why  the 
authors  of  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings 
chose  to  take  this  step  is  an  utter  mys- 
tery to  me.  It  is  as  though  the  Senate, 
and  in  particular,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  singled  out 
to  do  penance  for  the  sins  of  the 
entire  Congress,  and  our  penance  will 
serve  to  sanctify  a  hopelessly  flawed 
process. 

When  we  find  ourselves  here  in  the 
fall,  Mr.  President,  with  a  number  of 
House-passed  appropriations  bills  and 
no  action  in  the  Senate,  let  us  remem- 
ber this  day.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  allows 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  go 
briskly  about  its  business  in  providing 
the  funds  necessary  for  Government 
operations,  while  the  Senate  appears 
confused  and  inept  in  its  inability  to 
perform.  And  when  Members  of  this 
body  bitterly  complain  about  the 
shortcuts  of  a  massive  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  the  brief  time  for  debate, 
let  them  not  complain  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  for  we  will  find 
some  way  to  proceed  with  appropria- 
tions bills  and  report  them  to  the 
Senate  with  or  without  a  resolution.  If 
we  find  ourselves  in  that  logjam  in  the 
fall,  let  us  remember  the  provisions  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  that  have 
hamstrung  the  Senate  and  liberated 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BEE 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  fine,  time-honored  aimual 
tradition  that  will  again  take  place  in 
Washington  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is 
the  59th  Annual  Spelling  Bee  spon- 
sored by  the  Scripps  Howard  Newspa- 
pers. 

The  last  week  of  May,  Kyle  Lucke, 
an  outstanding  young  eighth  grade 
student  from  Schroeder  Junior  High 
School  in  Grand  Porks,  will  be  repre- 
senting North  Dakota  in  Washington 
at  this  59th  annual  event.  Kyle's  road 
to  the  "National"  has  been  a  long  one. 
similar  to  the  one  traveled  by  the 
many  other  talented  students  who  will 
be  here  to  participate  in  this  champi- 
onship event.  In  North  Dakota.  Kyle 
initially  competed  against  his  own 
schoolmates  and  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  two  representatives  from  Schroe- 
der Junior  High  School;  he  then 
became  one  of  the  two  finalists  in 
county  competition;  and  then  won  the 
State  championship  by  besting  105 
other  young  North  Dakotans.  Kyle's 
journey  to  the  National  Spelling  Bee 
competition  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  support  of  the  North 
Dakota  Newspaper  Association  who  is 
sponsoring  our  State  champion  in  the 
Washington  finals. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, which  has  hosted  this  event 
since  1941,  once  again  will  bring  to 
this  annual  spring  competition  our  Na- 
tion's brightest  young  people  to  test 
their  skills  against  each  other.  Kyle 
will  be  competing  against  173  other 
students  from  48  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Mexico.  This  year  Scripps  Howard  will 
provide  $10,800  worth  of  prizes  in  cash 
and  gifts  to  the  finalists.  Their  gener- 
osity demonstrates  that  private  indus- 
try in  America  cares  deeply  about  fos- 
tering traditional,  educational  values 
amoung  our  most  valuable  resource 
for  the  future:  our  young  people. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Kyle  Lucke  and  all  the 
other  students  who  through  talent, 
perseverance,  and  dedication  have 
come  to  Washington  to  compete  in  the 
National  Spelling  Bee.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  North  Dakota  News- 
paper Association  and  the  Scripps 
Howard  Newspaper  Association  for 
sponsoring  such  a  worthy  event. 
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sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT    ON    ESTABLISHING    AN 
INTERNATIONAL  SPACE 

YEAR-MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  142 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  attached 
report  on  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing an  International  Space  Year  in 
1992.  The  year  1992  will  be  very  spe- 
cial indeed.  It  will  mark  not  only  the 
500th  armiversary  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' historic  voyage  of  discovery, 
but  also  it  will  be  the  35th  anniversary 
of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  which  ushered  in  the  space  age. 
A  major  objective  of  an  Internation- 
al Space  Year  should  be  maximize, 
through  international  cooperation,  the 
achievements  and  benefits  of  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  space  programs 
of  the  participating  world  community. 
Such  efforts  should  emphasize  the  in- 
volvement of  both  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  the  developing  countries  in 
ways  that  demonstrate  the  benefits  to 
everyone  from  discoveries  in  space  sci- 
ence and  the  practical  utilization  of 
space. 

In  consulting  the  space  agencies  of 
other  nations,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  foimd 
substantial  international  support  for 
the  idea  of  an  International  Space 
Year. 

I  am  directing  NASA  to  continue  to 
lead  an  interagency  effort  to  develop 
the  idea  of  an  International  Space 
Year  so  that  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  move  this  concept 
forward  internationally.  I  would  also 
expect  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  play  a  key  role  in  focussing 
discussion  within  the  United  States' 
scientific  community  regarding  the  sci- 
entific content  of  an  International 
Space  Year. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  IS,  1986. 


Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1302(c)  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
4001(c)),  I  herewith  transmit  a  report 
entitled,  "A  Unified  National  Program 
for  Floodplain  Management." 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  IS,  1986. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  AGING— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  144 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  for  1985  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  15. 1986. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 


NA-nONAL         PROGRAM  FOR 

FLOODPLAIN  MANAGEMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  143 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

On  May  12. 1986: 

S.  1952.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  to  commemorate  the  Young  As- 
tronaut Program. 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
Patrick  Henry's  last  home  and  burial  place, 
known  as  Red  Hill,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  as  a  National  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Henry. 

S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  11.  1986.  through 
May   17,    1986,   as  "National   Osteoporosis 
Awareness  Week  of  1986". 
On  May  13. 19886: 

S.  2308.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  congressional 
gold  medals  to  Natan  (Anatoly)  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  recognition  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze  du- 
plicates of  those  medals. 

S.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National 
Child  Safety  Month". 
On  May  14,  1986: 

S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  11  through  May  17, 
1986,  as  "Senior  Center  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month". 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROIXED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  10:16  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 


announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  provide  for  protection 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  1349.  An  act  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
operating  Presidential  libraries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  6:38  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986,  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day",  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  four  thousand  mile 
human  chain  from  coast  to  coast; 

S.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-24,  1986  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6)  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  re- 
sources and  the  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources infrastructure;  it  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  the  following 
Members  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House: 


Prom  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  for  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters except  title  XV  of  the  House  bill  and 
title  VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment:  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Aitoerson.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Brkaux,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Stahoe- 
LAND.  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees: 

Mr.  Nowak.  for  consideration  of  sections 
510.  605(b).  752.  1110(b).  1159.  and  1185  of 
the  House  bill,  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference. 

Mr.  Rahall.  for  consideration  of  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Island  Creek  Basin.  West 
Virginia"  of  section  301(a).  and  sections  302 
and  813(21)  of  the  House  bill,  and  section 
701  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  deLugo.  for  consideration  of  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Crown  Bay  Channel-St. 
Thomas  Harbor,  Virgin  Islands"  of  section 
102  and  section  813(4)  of  the  House  bill,  and 
section  609(29)  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Bosco,  for  consideration  of  section  536 
of  the  House  bill,  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  consideration  of  the  para- 
graphs entitled  "Oallipolis  Locks  and  Dam 
Replacement,  Ohio  River.  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia"  and  "Winfield  Locks  and  Dam, 
Kanawha  River,  West  Virginia"  of  section 
201(a),  the  paragraph  entitled  "Cabin 
C^eek,  West  Virginia"  of  section  501(a),  and 
sections  507,  538,  and  1 120  of  the  House  bill, 
and  sections  317,  502(2).  and  703(g)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Shaw,  for  consideration  of  section 
1199E  of  the  House  bill,  and  section  333  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Packard,  for  consideration  of  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Santa  Ana  River  Main- 
stem,  California"  of  section  301(a>  of  the 
House  bill,  and  section  703(a)(10)  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

From  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  for  consideration  of  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Saipan  Harbor,  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands"  of 
section  102,  sections  814.  1102(c),  1121, 
1199B,  1199G.  and  title  XII  of  the  House 
bill,  and  sections  218,  233(c),  238,  308,  314, 
338,  339,  340,  348,  358,  504,  701(aK2).  and 


703(b)(7)  of  the  Senate  amendment:  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  deLugo, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Cheney. 

From  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  section! 
104.  107,  109,  110.  112.  113.  115.  116,  60S, 
1114,  1121,  1122,  1186,  1199E.  1199P,  and 
titles  XIII,  and  XTV  of  the  House  bUl,  and 
sections  209.  221.  224.  316.  326.  333.  351.  504, 
604.  605.  606.  608.  703(eK2).  and  704  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Studds,  Ms.  Mlkul- 
ski,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Carney,  and  Mr.  Fields  (in  lieu  of  iti. 
Young  of  Alaska,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 1121  of  the  House  bill,  and  section  504 
of  the  Senate  amendment). 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
for  consideration  of  title  XV  of  the  House 
bill  and  title  VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  IS,  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  provide  for  protection 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  speciad  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  traveL 
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"                                       MARK  0.  HArfiao, 
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BARRY  GOIOWATER. 
Ctuirman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mar.  25. 1986. 
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BARRY  GOIDWATER, 
Cliairmaii,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mar  25.  1986 
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JESSE  HOMS. 
anirman.  Committee  on  Agrlcullure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  Jan.  31. 1966. 
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JOHN  DANFORTH. 
Qiaimun,  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 
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Nameof  currency 

Per  dwm 

Transixirtation 

■RsceNneous 

ToU 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dotar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Peler  B  Perliins: 

Saeden , 

Kigra 

...      8.46130 

1,06400  .. 

1.800 
1570 

225.00 
19.95 
50.40  .. 

10.261.50 
67511 

128900 

Sowet  Umon 

IMk 

340 

432.02 
200.00.. 

319.41 

ill 

862.00 

Sonet  Union 

D*i 

250.40 

United  States .:.... 

Dolv 

1,157.00 

Matin  P  Kress: 

SMden 

bona 

8,461  50 

106400 

1,800 
15.70 

225.00 
19.95 
50.40.. 

10.261.50 
675.11 

128900 

Sonet  Union _... 

„„...  RMe 

340 

432.02 
200.00  .. 

319.41 

410.02 

861.99 

Sonet  Umon 

Mbi. 

250.40 

United  Slates 

Oltai 

1.15700 

115700 

Bradlev  D  Gilmw: 

Yen. 

Dotal 

109.220 

508.00  .. 

109.220 

508.00 

United  States 

2.004.00  .. 

2,004.00 

ToU 

390004 

513805 

590.70  .. 

962879 

JOHN  DANFORTH, 
Oiairman.  Commitlee  on  Connerce,  Science,  and  Tranaortal 

lion, 
21.  1986. 

CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1745(b).  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  AMENDMENT  TO  REPORT  RLED  OCT.  7.  1985.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM 
JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1985 


Pv  (fton 


ToU 


Name  and  country 


Nameoi  currency 


US  dotar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency 


US  dotal 


currency 


or  US 


currency 


equivaknl 
or  US 

currency 


US  dotal 
Foreifn        oquiviM 
or  US 


Senator  Bi  Bradley: 

Great  Britain 

iTayki: 
Great  Britain 


TISI 

70.50 


KJ9. 
92JI. 


70.50 
70.50 


92.89 
92Jt 
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Name  and  country 

Nam  ol  cunncy 

hr«m 

TuMpWHii 

"■    - 

Tow 

U.S.MII 
Foni8n  iquiviM 
currency         or  US 

currency 

US.  Mir 
FoNifn       iqulviM 
currency         or  US 
currwcy 

UlMv 

currency         or  US 
current 

U1M> 
FtWli  «MM 
eawqi       «UJ. 

anMr 

GinaDewn: 

GrMl  Britain 

Pg«d.... 

70.50          l2Jt  . 

70SO       nil 

ToU 

278.65  .. 

■  - 

27i.tt 

JMKSA.  MoCUNK, 
amrmM,  Commitlit  on  EMrgy  iM  NiturU  iMourtH.  Die  20. 1115 

CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  FINANCE.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1986 


For  diim 


Treniporiitiofl 


TlW 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  cumncy 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equwalent 

or  US 

cumncy 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

oquwaloni 

or  US 

cumncy 


Foreign 
currency 


US  ditar 

iQufvtIint 
or  US 
cumnqi 


Fomin 


UIMW 
hunSM 

01  us 


Smator  Mai  Blucus: 

Korea 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Leonard  Santos     -' 

Belgiuni „ 

Swiuerland 

France 

United  States.... 
Josliua  Boilen: 

Belgium 

Suvitnrland 

Franc* 

United  SUM.... 

"ImZIZ. 


.  1m... 


.  hwc... 
.  Rue... 


429.170 
145,440 
3.68>70 

14,774 

1.13^.30 

98890 


483  00 

720.00 
474.00  . 

303.00. 
565.00. 
134.00 


2CI 


ltHm: 


.  FHK... 


.  FIK. 


11,774 
NtlO 


303.00 

565.00 

134.00  2M 


31.32. 


1.727.10 . 


3MI.00 3.S2t.tl . 


429.870  48300 

145,440  72000 

3.M7  70  474  00 

14,774  303  00 

1.13^30  565.00 

1.25690  17032 

1.72700 

14,774  30300 

\.Vk»  56590 

\3»m  17032 

1.727,00 

IZIZ  'i'Mik 


KM  MOIWOOO. 
Oiairman,  CommittM  on  Flninci,  Apr  30.  1986 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  QJRRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1986 


Nimtol,  cumncy 

Per  dm 

TriMpiilatlon 

MrmttMOM 

Tow 

NimB  Md  countfy 

Foreign 
cumncy 

US  dotar 

equvilint 
or  US 
currency 

US  detar 

roreign         Hpiiviivii 
currency         or  US 
currency 

U,l  dotal 
rorvgn  equMlini 
currency         or  US 

cumncy 

Fonir 
currency 

US-tatai 

or  US 
camney 

Scnitoi  Tkomis  E^Mon: 

Wh _.. 

.._..       336.100 

145,440 

......      3.68>,70 

1 592 10 

37764  . 

336.100 
145,440 
3.68)70 

1.5(210 
2(3.(2 

377.(4 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

tm. 

720,00  ,, 
47400  ,, 

79100 

72000 

47400 

Senator  Larry  FMii: 

SenUertand 

England 

tac 

79100 

tali 

293.62 

414.00  .. 

41400 

UiMod  States 

Ontai 

t.M.n .. 

2,(0(93 

Frederick  Brown: 

Pli*ppine$ — 

United  States 

••••••- &••••••— 

1.206.46 

56.11  .. 

'iiiiil .. 



1M.4( 

5(11 
1.121.00 

iiziiizii:2^i:ziizizzzzz 

jfi».20 
8.769 

40.00  .. 

33000  , 

7500  , 

7500 

72,00  , 
37763  „ 
186,00  ,. 
192.00  .. 
300.00.. 
375.00  .. 
134.«l .. 

75(10 

tm 

40.00 

vSSat.. 

St 

33000 
75.00 

Vietnam 

IMir 

7500 

Senator  Qiarlis  McC.  MiINh: 
Sawf  Anita 

262.80 

2(2(0 
U7(J5 

7200 

Suii  AraM 

sss 

1J7835 

377  63 

Sarii 

n^L 

1(600 

SSn 

Dte 

68,715 

.„.      ijjiii' 

((.715 

300.61 

hnel ...«™...— ...™ " 

Eml                                       _.  ~. 

!!£ 

30000 

375.00 

France 

United  Stmt:. 

isffry  M.  Burnini: 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::  K::::::::::z::..: : : 

Mv 

950.06 

((OM 

13400 

4.63740 .. 

4.63700 

tari               

306 

44200 

8400 
101.00 
705.00  .. 

212         30740 .. 

SM 
58 

70 
5K4 

74900 

SiMOcn .....„.„„......„»....».......-..»......»...»««•••••.. 

Denmark 

France _ 

United  StilK 

fMl                         

S8 

(400 

M — :r 

70 

10100 

S? — 

5.294 

70500 

2MJ0 .. 

21.147J0         122.00 
8.64050         4(601 

2.09600 

Gerald  Connlly: 

Monte 

nru                           

tai 

kMi         

...»      30J07.2 
......       9.1455 

176.00  . 

29((0 

52500 
35000.. 

lM.tt         107|6 

1.12(27 

Bolivia 

:;:::::.::::  0* : 

3((63 

llMtMl  ^Ita 

IMMr 

.::;i i.soo7i .. 

1.5(071 

Frederic  B,  Hi: 

Saul  Arabia                              

52160 

144.00  .. 
377.63  .. 
186.00  .. 
19200 

300,00 

u^g 

1M98 

Saudi  AraUi 

-...&- 

......      U78.3$ 

68.715 

37743 

1(6.00 

Isnd _ 

IM> 

...... mm 

(0.715 

30060 

30000 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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NaKadcaaby 


Nimot  cunoKy 


^*L^ 


.  Frw... 


(MM  SMB.. 

■*      "^  ■  ■ 


UnJM  Ststes.. 

MClyni  t.  MSaOl 

AffBrtm 

FM 

a* ^.... 


a* 

United  StalesIIZZZIZ.".... 
iCTnpMti: 

H«itoiz:z:::z:zzz::: 
notad _ - 

IMed  Sbks 

CasimrA.  Yost: 

Swdi  Anbu 

Saudi  Anbia _...-. 

Sin. 

iMii_izz~zzz;~ 

ML. : 

nWBt «. — 

UiaM  state 

Amndnnb  to  the  2d  guartv  of  ISK 
SenilDr  Dnd  Emk. 

hnd 

W 

Mn 

OnstiM  L  Dmw 

bal -... 

tW*- 

lliiledaiiiB'IZZZ"Z 

WKant  C  Tr|Mt 

Japan 

Saivn > 

Hm 

IMed  Stales 

UnKKtnent  to  3d  quaitet  tt  19SS: 

Bradord  Peniey: 

Gmmv 

SmIm. 

Nofway 

Uwted  Kngdoni 

United  States 

Aimntnent  to  4t1i  quartcf  ol  1985: 
Geytd  B  Onstiansoi: 

Guatemala 

I  1st  quarter  ol  1984: 
QmstoDlier  Manon: 

Bf 

Gh 

Hm 

IMed  Stales. 
Total 


.  MRS... 


.Del*.. 
Mar.. 


.  BM.. 


Deibi. 

BUl-.. 
M.... 


.  haK... 


.  DiHi.. 


.Yea... 


.  IWbf.. 


Tow 


Foreign 
cwieacy 


USdolar 

equinalent 

or  US 


currency 


US 
orU.S 


Foreign 
cmency 


USdolar 

equivalent 

orU.S 


anency 


US. 

TuT 


950.06 


375.00  . 
134.00. 


4.637.00  . 


950.06 


30.307.2 
9.145.5 


176.00 21,147.20         122.80 

52100       1J(8.48         107.26       8.640.50         496.01 

350.00 48.63 

1.590.71 


51,454.40 
19.654.48 


499.59 

5.879.25 
98.790 


546.00. 
337.50. 
534.00. 


2,179.00  . 


499.59 

5.879.25 

98,790 


334 

5.286.97 
101.340 


365.00 

303.00 

563.00 

46.50 _.. 


344 

5.286.97 
101.340 


2,405.00  . 


12,654 
3.658.90 
10.042J7 


167.39  . 
316.35  . 
472.11  . 
401.72  . 


2.602.00  . 


525.60 
1,378.35 


68.715 


950.06 


144.00 

377.63  . 

186.00. 

192.00 

300.00. 

37500  . 

134.00. 


12.654 
3.658.90 
10,042.97 


525.60 
U78.35 


10160 


68.715 


4.637.00  . 


950.06 


698,250 
154.7 
4,015 

698,250 
154.7 
4,015 


79800 

104.125 
937 

119.00 

119.00 
236.00  . .. 

7.21 

798.00  104.125 
119.00  9J7 
236.00 


119.00  . 
7.21  . 


2,976.00  . 


25.500 


255,390 


106.00. 
330.00. 
300.00. 


158.51 
95.41. 


3322M. 


714 

515 

4.396.40 

841.50 

269.20 


238.00. 
180.00 
524.00  . 
102.00. 
372.00  . 


1J99.S0. 


802.375 
164.07 
4,015 

802J75 
164.07 
4,015 


25,500 
■255:390" 


714 

515 

4.396.40 

841.50 

269.20 


225 
300 


185.00  . 


300.00. 
225.00  . 
150.00. 


719.50  . 

21.211.21 40,292.59  . 


225 
300 


U17.35  . 


375.00 

134.00 

4.637.00 

298.80 
1.12127 

39L63 
1.590.71 

546.00 

337.50 

534.00 

2.179.00 

365.00 

303.00 

563.00 

46.50 

2,405.00 

167.39 
316.35 
472.11 
4C172 
2,602.00 

144.00 
377.63 
186.00 
300.60 
300.00 
375.00 
134.00 
4^37.00 


917.00 
126.21 
236.00 

917.00 

126.21 

236.00 

2.976.00 

264.51 

425.41 

300.00 

3.322.04 


238.00 

180.00 
524.00 
102.00 
372.00 
1,999.50 


iKoe 


300.00 

225.00 

150.00 

719.50 

63J21.15 


IKHARO  G.  UKM, 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Ap.  19, 1986. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1985 


Per  dleni 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


USdolar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


USdolar 

equivalent 

or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


USdolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


USdolar 

cquivilEnt 
or  us 
currency 


Jerry  M.  Tnlicr: 
SvRtAfland... 
Austra 


.  RaK... 


Unled  Stales. 


.  ScMtag.. 
.  IMbr 


580.50 
3.865.65 


Total. 


27000 

208.00 

2.099.00  . 

47100 2.099.00  . 


580.50  27O00 

3,865.65         208.00 

„ 2,099.00 


2,577.00 


SmOM  THUmONO, 
Oiaiman,  Committee  on  tlie  Judnary,  Dec  17, 1985. 
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AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1985 


Namemdoowtiy 

- 

Name  of  txnwci 

fmim 

TraMporMBn                   MinlMIOui                        Tfllll 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  data 
cumKy 

Forev 
currency 

US  detbr 

ei)urvalvit        Forergn 

or  US         currency 

amKy 

U  j  (1*;                    IJi  j*r 

or  U  j         oSSSn        ar  U 
canMcy                      CMMcy 

Joseph  lopes: 

IMhr 

37$M  .. 



inm 

„..    turn 

United  Mates  ZZl. 

M>.... 

,.    \»  ij  1  \ 

.._ _  _.......    \»m 

Total 

37500  . 

I.IOOM 

1.47100 

Cofflfflittieoni 

OMM  G  HATCH, 
Jar  and  Human  taeunn,  Nb  14, 1116. 

CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  175(b),  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1986 


pQf  ditffl 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


USdolar 

aquivaM 

«US 


US( 
equlv 
erU.S. 


US 
•  Ul 


Ull 

or  US 


Susan  SiKrwood: 

Pliilippines 

TIaiBnd  

Vvonne  Hopkms 

Pakistan 

People  Repubhc  of  Qiina .. 

Taiwan 

Korea 

Senator  Alan  SimpaoR: 

South  Korea 

Japan 

Hiing  Kong -... 

JanPauk: 

Soirtli  Korea 

Japan 

nKong 
: 

South  Korea 

Japan 

Hiing  Kong 

Total 


.  Pho.. 


759.20 
14,628 

2,55990 

717,75 

3,84220 

185,120 

331,080 
145.440 
3,6<).70 

370.240 
145,440 
3,68)70 

370,240 
145,440 
3,68)70 


40.00  .. 
550.50  .. 

16100  . 
225.00 
97  00 
20800 

372.00  . 
720.00. 
474.00 

416.00  . 
720.00. 
474.00  . 

416.00 
720.00. 
474.00  . 


759.20 
14.628 

2.559.90 
71775 

3J4220 
185,120 

331.000 
145,440 
3,68)70 

370,240 
145,440 
3,68)70 

370,240 
145,440 
3,68)70 


40.00 
550.50 

16100 
225W 
97  00 
208.00 

372.00 
720.00 
47400 

41600 
720.00 
(74.00 

416.00 
72000 
47400 


6.067.50  . 


6,067  50 


HOOERT  J  DOU. 
Maionty  Laadir.  Fab  24, 1986. 


CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FROM  Oa.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1985 


Name  and  country 

Nam  of  currency 

Per  diem 

Trmsportition 

Mrsohneous                       Total 

US  dolUr 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US 
currency 

Foretn 

us.  dolar 

or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currwcy 

USdolar                      USOjIir 

equivalent        Foreign        eqMM 

or  US         currency        or  US 

currency                        curraicy 

Ernest  E.  Garcia: 

Israel 

United  States 

Dolar 

39900 

. 399.00 

Dalir.... 

.      3J80.13 .. 

._ 3J00.13 

Total 

399.00 .. 

.      3J0O.I3 .. 

..„ 4.199.U 

«. 

■ 

ROeERT  J  DOU. 
Majority  Leader.  Mar  25.  1986 

CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENaES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  AS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FROM  AUG.  15-29, 1985 


Pirdlam 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Forngn 
cunency 


USdolar 

equvaleni 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


USdolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreigo 
currency 


USdolar 


or  US 


Senator  Rotert  Dole: 

Sooth  Korea 

Japan 

Taman 

HoMKong^..... 

tape's  RepubfK  of  CNna... 
Senator  wMam  Cohen: 

South  Korea 

^ -— 

Hong  Kfln| 

ftajfti  Repul)<ic  *  China.. 


,  Won .> 141,182.87 

.Ym 55437.38 

.  MMr 7,662 

.(«Mr......„ 2,365.10 

.  Ym 1,813  90 


.  YMl... 


.  Yw... 


234,880 

72,828 

10.517 

2,365.10 

1J4580 


159.89 

232.51  

189.42 

304.00 

625.01  

266.00 

30600 

26000 

304.00 

636.00 


US  dolii 

ForHin 

equivilwl 

currancy 

or  US 

cunvcy 

141,182.87 

15989 

55,337.38 

232.51 

7,662 

18942 

2,36510 

304.00 

1.813.90 

625.01 

234,880 

266.00 

72,821 

30600 

10,517 

260.00 

2iu.io 

30400 

1J4S.80 

636.00 
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Name  ol  currency 

Per  dMm                    Transportation 

Miscelaneaus                      Total 

Nme  wd  awntiy 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dolar                      US.  dolar 
equivilenl        Foreign        equivalent 

or  US.         currency         or  U.S. 

cunency                         currency 

US.  dolar 

Foreign        equivaknt        Foreign 

cunency        or  US.         currency 

currency 

US.  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

ScMto  FMe  Domenci: 
SMItaH 

._ (Hon 

234,880 

72,828 

10,517 

.      2,365.10 

.      1,845.80 

234,880 

72,828 

10.517 

2.365.10 

1.845.80 

234.880 

72.828 

10.517 

2J65.10 

1.84580 

234.880 

72,828 

10,517 

2,365.10 

1,845.80 

148,964.10 

72,828 

8,648.21 

2.365.10 

-       1.113.18 

234,880 

72,828 

10,517 

..       2,36510 

1,845.80 

..       234,880 
72,828 
10,517 

266.00.- 

30600 

234.880 

..: 72J28 

266.00 

te 

vm 

306.00 

Oolv 

260.00..... 

10.517 

260.00 

Hong  Itaig                  -                       

Ooto :_ 

304.00 

2J65.10 

304.00 

Peoples  RcpuMc(«'ciii   ^ 

Senator  Dane)  Cvans: 

„ Ym _ 

Wen 

63600    

1,845.80 

636.00 

266.00 

234Jt0 

266.00 

^ -■■ 

y«. - 

Oelar 

306  00 

nm 

306.00 

260.00 

10.517 

260.00 

Oolar 

304.00 

„ 2J65.10 

304.00 

Pm*';  frnMr  itf  (Ini 

Yoan 

636.00..... ._ 

1,145.10 

636.00 

Senator  James  McQure: 

Won _ 

266.00 

234J» 

266.00 

Yen. ._ 

306.00 

nm 

306.00 

Si -  -■■•■ 

Dolar -   

260.00 

10.517 

260.00 

Dm  Dm 

.  Dolar _  .„ 

304.00 

ixm 

304.00 

hA'f  birfife  d  Qua 

Yiiai 

63600 

1,145.10 

136.00 

Senator  Dmri  Pitnck  Moyntao: 
SwiMloraa 

fc      - 
Half  Km 

Dm 
Ye* 
Dolar 
Dolar 

266.00 

234Jn 

266.00 

306.00 

72ja 

30600 

260.00  ..- 

10,S17 

2(0.00 

304  00 

,. 2J65.10 

304.00 

Peoiw  s  ReouMc  ol  Cliina 
Senator  Pete  Wilson 
SoMKiRi 

te 

Yuan 

Wm 

Yen. 

Dnlar 

63600 

1J4S.10 

636.00 

161.70  : - 

30600       

141J64.10 

72J21 

161.10 
306.00 

21380 

' 1.641.21 

213.10 

Horn  Kont 

Dolar - 

Yuan         

304.00 

2J65.10 

3D4J)0 

FWw^'c  bnrf^  fif  fiiiitt 

625.00 

U13J1 

(2100 

Jo^meLCot 
SohVi  Km 

Mm - 

26600 

234,00 

2((.00 

ImM 

Ym.                   

306.00 

:„„.. 72*1 

30(.00 

t!£ " 

Mbr 

260.00 

304.00 ... 

2(0JI0 

Hong  RiMg                                                    '  ' 

Dntar 

301.00 

PemleTfepittc  «i  Oiiiii 

Homrtt  a  Greene: 
Soutit  Korea 

YlBi. 

.   Won 

636.00 -      . 

IjUSlM 

OiOO 

26600 

306.00 _ 

26000 

30400 

mm 

nm 

10.517 

2J65.10 

26600 

l»a(< 

- ...Yen - 

0*r 

306.00 

Ss, 

260.00 

IIm  tav 

Data 

Yon 

..       2,36510 
..       1.84580 

...       234.880 

72.828 

10,517 

...       2,365.10 

...       1,84580 

...       234,880 

72,828 

10.517 

...       2,36510 

...       1,845.80 

...       234,880 
72,828 
10  517 

304.00 

i^TlfcpitfciiiiaiiMi - 

James  Baker: 

Soudi  Korea 

fc -••-- 

63600       

;. .  -1.145.10 

636.00 

Won - 

Yen. 

Ontaf 

26600        

234,110 

266.00 

306.00 -_ 

72.121 

306.00 

260.00 

„...   10.517 

260.00 

Rn^'c^iiiMr  ii  diiiia 

Og(br 

304  00                      

2J65.10 

304.00 

Yuan 

Dol> 

636.00 - 

1.145.10 

63(00 

EluaMh  BaUMi: 
Smn  Km 

266.00 

306.00 

234.810 

266.00 

IHM 

YW. 

72,828 

306.00 

S^ 

IMtar 

260.00 

10,517 

26000 

Hont  Kont 

„   D*r _ 

304.00 

2,365.10 

304.00 

f^'s  l6puHic  of  diiiiii    

StaUBwte: 
SogMKarei 

- Yuan. -... 

Wm  . 

636.00 

_ 1.84580 

234.880 

636.00 

266.00 -. 

266.00 

hm 

Vm 

306.00 

72.828 

306.00 

^SL 

0*r 

260.00 ..... 

10.517 

260.00 

Hong  Kong 

Dolar 

...._ Yum _ 

IMn 

...       2,365.10 
...       1,845.80 

...        234,880 
72,828 
10,517 

...      2,36510 

304.00 _ 

2.365.10 

304.00 

Peoples  IfeptMc  oi  CMm 

DeanBundee: 
Soutti  Korei 

63600      - 

1.845.80 

636.00 

26600 

_ 234.880 

266.00 

Ym 

30600 

72.828 

306.00 

Dolar _.. 

260.00 

10.517 

260.00 

Hong  Kong 

Dolar _     .._... 

30400 

2.365.10 

304.00 

People's  IhpuMc  ol  CMm 

RodDeAraent: 
Soutli  Korea 

Yum 

...       1,84580 

...       234,880 

72,828 

10,517 

...       2,36510 

...       1,845.80 

...       234,880 

72,828 

10,517 

...      2.36510 

...       1,60491 

...       234,880 
72,828 
10,517 

63600 

:. 1.845.80 

63600 

Wm - 

266.00 

234.880 

266.00 

Taiwan 

Yen. 

30600 

72.828 

306.00 

Dolar 

260.00 

10.517 

260.00 

Hong  Kong 

Dilar 

304.00 

2,365.10 

304  00 

People's  l&puiiic  of  diii....... 

IraH  GoMnan: 
SouDi  Korea 

Yum 

63600  

1,845.80 

636.00 

Ditar 

266.00 

234.880 

266.00 

{SL 

Ym 

30600 

72,828 

306.00 

Uhr 

IMbr 

26000 

10,517 

260.00 

HMtat                                                 .      . 

304.00  

.-. „ 2,365.10 

304.00 

l^sle'slleiiiiHK  i  Oliiii 

Yum :...- - 

553.00 

1,604.91 

553.00 

JolKiGonfcy: 
SouHi  Korea 

Wto             

266.00 

234,880 

266.00 

fc- 

Yte 

Dite 

30600  

72,828 

306.00 

260.00 

10,517 

260.00 

Henf  Kor» 

Dels 

...       2,365.10 
...       1,84580 

...       234,880 

72,828 

10,517 

....       2,365.10 

...       1,84580 

234,880 

72,828 

10.517 

....      2.36510 

184580 

304.00 

2.365.10 

30400 

l^'s  Repuifc  oi' Oiiiiii 
BasileMJI: 
Smi1>  tmt 

-Ym 

Wm 

63600 

1,845.80 

63600 

26600 

, 234.880 

266.00 

Ja(M .,„. _ 

Tainn 

Y^                                   

30600 

„..,.    „ 72.828 

306.00 

Dilar     -... 

260.00 

10.517 

260.00 

Hont  Kong 

Dglv 

304.00  

2,365.10 

304.00 

People  s  fepuHc  aJ  Oiia -_.„ 

PMJones: 
SoaDi  Korea 

Ynu 

Wm                      

63600 

1,845.80 

636.00 

266.00 

234,880 

266.00 

^ ■'■ 

Ym 

306.00 

72,128 

306.00 

Dribi 

260.00 

10,517 

260.00 

Hong  Kong                                                         .    . 

IMtar      

304.00 _ 

2,365.10 

304.00 

Phi|#'s  IffpiMc  of  Qm 

V*M 

63600 

1.845.80 

636.00 

KP  Lau: 
Soutk  Korea 

Wm 

....       234.880 
72,121 

266.00 

,...       234.880 

266.00 

J«« 

Yt«.._ 

306.00 

72.821 

306.00 
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NaoMOl  curranqi 

Perdiaffl 

TIMWWIM                        MiMll 

MMI 

TM 

Nmie  and  country 

Forvifn 
currency 

U.S.dalir 

equlvilMt 

01  US 

currency 

U.S.dlll« 

nragn        iqwvMn        rornfn 

currency        or  U.S         cumncy 

curmcy 

U.S.dglir 

or  US 
curiMCy 

For«|ii 
cwrancy 

Ulljlll 

"■uS* 

curroKy 

Taiwan 

Dolv 

D«ir 

10,517 
2.365.10 
1.145.10 

234.110 

72.828 

10.517 

2.365.10 

1J45.10 

234.810 

72.828 

10.517 

2.36510 

I;84580 

234.880 

72.828 

10.517 

2.365.10 

1.845.80 

234.880 

72.828 

10,517 

2J6510 

1J45.10 

234,880 

72,821 

10,517 

2.36510 

1.145.10 

231.110 

72.128 

10.517 

2J65.10 

1J45.I0 

260.00  .. 
304.00  ... 
636.00  ... 

266.00 
306.00  .. 
260.00  . 
304.00  .. 

10il7 
2J6S:iO 
1J45.10 

234MI 

72.121 

10,517 

2J(i.lO 

1J45.10 

234  JM 

nm 

10,517 
2J65.10 
1,145.10 

234JI0 

nm 

10,517 
2J(St0 
1,145.10 

234  JOO 

nm 

10,517 
2JI5.10 
1145.10 

234,110 

72,121 

10.517 

2J65.10 

1J45.I0 

234  JIO 

nm 

10,517 
2.365.10 
1J45J0 

2(000 

Hong  Kong 

3'MOO 

People's  JhjwMIc  of  CMm 

Ymi 

63600 

AILelin: 

Soutli  Korea 

., Nm 

26(00 

Uf» 

::::::::::zz:::r""-fc:z=:::::=^^^ 

30(00 

Tamvao 

2(000 

Hong  Kone „. 

Mv .      

YMi. 

30400 

PeoSe's  mMWc  01  Qiina 

636.00  .. 

266.00  .. 
306.00  .. 
260.00  .. 
304.00  . 
63600  . 

266.00  .. 
30600 
260.00  .. 
304.00  . 
636.00  .. 

63600 
26(00 

Roliert  Uihtlwer: 

Soutli  Korea 

Wm 

JapM 

.YM. 

30600 

Twlan ..„ 

;„„. Mtar 

260  OO 

Hong  Kong .. 

„    Mv 

304  00 

People's  l&public  of  QiiM „ 

Joyce  McCKiney: 

South  Korea 

YWl 

., ;. Wm 



636W 
2(600 

Japan _ „ :. 

YM. 

30600 

Tamn .-. „.... 

j  1 

2(000 

Hong  Kong 

People's  RepaHc  ol  CMm 

' 

304  00 

(3(00 

.Jan  Paulk: 

Soutti  Korea 

266.00  .. 
306.00 
26000  .. 
304.00  .. 
636.00  . 

266.00  . 
306.00.. 
26000  .. 
304.00  . 
636.00  .. 

266.00  .. 
306.00  .. 
260.00  .. 
304.00. 
63(.00. 

266.00 

Japan „.. .. 

30(00 

Taivan      

Mv 

2(000 

Hong  Kong 

DMir 

30400 

People's  IfcpubHc  of  CMna 

YMi 

„ nm 

63600 

Walt  Riker: 

South  Korea , 

26600 

Japan      „ 

Vm. 

30600 

TsJan:  .:::::::::::::::::z:::.  r  :::::.: 

O* 

26000 

Hong  Kong 

People's  lopulilic  of  Cliina 

Dahr 

304  00 

Yua 

Wn 

63600 

Susan  Slierwood: 

South  Korea 

26600 

Ja(ian 

Tawan 

.■ Im. 

:;::::=zz:z=gzzzz::::=:::zz: 

30600 

26000 

Hong  Kong — 

People's  t&puMic  of  CMna „ 

Delegation  expenses:' 

South  Korea 

304  00 

.....: ?5.. 

5.440.14  . 

5.191.04  . 
5,37115  . 
505306 

636.00 
544014 

Japan 

Taiwan 

4,796.15 

iniJM 

Hong  Kong . 

UTtIS 

Pannb'<  &ntl^  it  Dmu 

Vmai 
rajio.i7 

Total : 

- 

43J01.33  .. 

26.559.34  . 

■  DelegatioD  expenses  include  direct  payments  and  leimtursements  to  Hie  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  under  autliority  of  i 
S.  Res.  179.  agreed  to  May  25.  1977. 


502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Sacunty  Act  of  1954.  as 


c  22  of  P.L  95-314,  i 

ROedlTJ  DOl£. 
MaiontylH*. 


AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1985 


l^diem 


Transportation 


Tow 


Name  and  countiy 


US  dolar 

U.SdoHar 

U.S  dcS: 

Foreign 

eqwvaieni 

Foreign 

equwslent 

Foreign 

eqwvaieni 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

cumncy 

Foreifn 
cumncy 


Ull 


-.Jiqf 


Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

Switzerland FiMC,., 

United  States Oolir . 

Wallace  Burnett: 

Switzerland Fimc.. 

United  States Oolv . 


3J93.S5       1,4K.00 . 


3J(3.SS       1,U200 


3,910.15       1,710.00 


4,071  JO 4.07 1 00 

- 3,91015 


1J44.00. 


1.710.00 
1444.00 


TdU 3,192.00. 


5,915.00  . 


9.107.00 


MeOIT).  DOU. 
LMdK.  Apr.  11.  IM. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S,C.  1754(b),  AS  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER  FROM  MAY  25  TO  JUNE  3, 1985 


TiMspertitiM 


Miifiiiweniii 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US.  dolar 

ilS.  dolar 

Foniin 

equvatont 

Foreifn 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

ff  US 

currency 

currency 

US 


currency 


or  US 


cumncy 


Uj.i 
or  Ui 


Senator  Ted  Stevens: 


France 

Switnrland 

Howard  0.  Greene: 

Belgium 

France 


.  Fnc 20.1 1 1 

,  FnK„...» „....„..»..»......»»........»..»..  5,593 

..hMC 212.10 

,  Fimc .•_ 20,1 1 1 

.  FrtK (,711.( 


324.00 20,111  344.00 

595.00 . 5,593  59500 

109.00 212.10  109.00 

324.00 ,. ; 20,111  324.00 

714.00 WIU  714.00 
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Per  den 


Irinsiiortation 


ToW 


Nime  and  couihy 


Nameol  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US.  dolUr 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

Foreign 

eviivaM 

or  US. 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

MiNKfl  onOEflOlUpr. 

Bdpuni 

Frvm 

Mwi  JCnMVS: 

Belgiu 


.  FriK.. 


.  FiaK.. 


.  FraK... 


France.. 


.  Franc... 


George  Murptiy: 


France.. 


SiMt2aM... 
JanPauk: 
Belgiii 


France.. 


Franc... 
Franc... 
Franc... 

.  Franc... 
.  Franc... 


20.111 
6.711.6 

20.111 
6.711.6 

20,111 
5.593 
28280 

20,111 
6.7116 


324.00  . 
714.00  . 

324.00  . 
714.00  . 

324.00  . 
595.00  . 
109.00. 

324.00  . 
714.00  . 


20,111 
6.711.6 

20,111 
6.711.6 

20.111 
5.593 
282.80 

20,111 
6.711.6 


324.00 
714.00 

324.00 
714.00 

324.00 
595.00 
109.00 

324.00 
714.00 


Delefitnn  enjewMS: 


France.. 


.  FlMC... 


SMariaal... 


.  FiaK... 


3.853.22       3.853.22 

3.628.86 3,628.86 

42.82 42.82 


TaU.. 


6.201.00  . 


7.524.90 13.732.90 


Dektation  eipense  include  direct  payments  and  remtarsemenls  to  tlie  Department  of  State  and  tlie  Department  o(  Defense  under  autDonty  of  .Sec  5p2(b)  of  the  Mutua  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  sec.  T^}*f\^^^»^  S_ 
Res.  179>™)tolE<  251977  Tlielollowiig  individMis  traveled  *ith  tlie  deletation  under  committee  auttwnzations  as  noted:  Senator  James  A  McOure,  Cornmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resouras;  Senaor  i^«i}«^'f^t^»<^  " 
taip.  ReK;  Smte  J  Jame  iw,  StteHTIJmed  Servees;  lames  iSSwrn,  Coramittee  on  Armed  Services;  Gerald  J  Smith.  Committee  on  Armed  Servos,  ftvight  Dyer,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Reports  ol  tlieir  e«penitures 
appear  under  ttK  leport  ol  the  auHionjing  CMimnttee  TED  STEVENS 

Chairman  ol  delegation,  Dec.  20,1985. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENaES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADER  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1986 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Senator  Paul  Sanon. 
United  States  . 
Isnd.. 


gjg- 

MilB*... 


Dotal.. 

Dotar 
.  Dalar.. 
.  Dolac.. 
.  Doiar.. 


79S.63. 
298.40. 


441.90 


2,913.00 2.913.00 

32.00 18.80 846.43 

8.05 306.45 

6.00 14.50 20.50 

6.15 44105 


MH.. 


1.535.93  . 


2351.00  . 


47.50. 


4^34.43 


ROBERT  C.  BYRO, 
Demoaatic  leader,  Apr.  18,  1986 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1985 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Scott  H.  Green: 
Mexico 
United  SiiiJis.. 


.  tao.. 


65.486 


192.60  . 


65.486 


348.00. 


192.60 
348.00 


Tow.. 


192.60  . 


34800. 


540.60 


STROM  THURMOND. 
President  pro  tempore.  Mar.  25,  1986 
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Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

eQU(V3lMlt 

or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

US,  dollar 
Foreign  -      equivalent 
currency         or  US. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

Smitzerland 

Senator  Sam  Nunn: 

SwitMrtand _. 

Franc 

99672 

461.45  .. 
123.00  .. 

996.72 
265.68 

461.45 

._ FraK 

Ms.... 

265.68 

123.00 

1.703.00  . 

1.703.00 

SeMloi  Edward  Kenndr. 

Smtnrland 

Senator  Malcolm  Waiip: 

Suntwland 

Franc 

99672 

461.45  .. 
461.45  .. 

996.72 
996.72 

461.45 

FlMC 

996.72 

461.45 
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Name  and  countiy 

Name  of  curre 

Pwdhm 

Tnraportitlen 

Hm 

IHHI 

TtM 

"^                  Fonrgn 
currency 

aSdolir 

(QUiVllBllt 

or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.$.  dgMr 

TuT 
currency 

Fonip 
currency 

US  M; 

or  US 

OKWCf 

Forevi 

currency 

UlMv 

«MMl 

erUl 
canMcr 

Senator  Pete  uritan: 
Switzerland 

Franc 

752.76 

265.68 

348.50  .. 

7U.7i 
MM 

348  SO 

Senator  Aliert  Gon.  Jr.: 
Switnriand 

FlMC 

,123.00  .. 

12300 

United  SUtes 

: 

OoHr 

,     ITOSOOt. 

170300 

Robert  Bell: 

Switzertand 

FlIK 

798.90 

798.90 

369.00  .. 
369.00  .. 
369.00  .. 

7M.90 
798.90 
791.90 
Wit 
7S6J5 
79110 

36900 

IWallacc  Burnett: 

Switzerland 



- - — 

36900 

Luda  M.  Chavez: 

Switzerland 

Fwic..... 

FlM 

FlMC 

798.90 

798.90 
756.35 

36900 

Ridiard  D'AmatO: 

Switzerland 

369.00  .. 
350.16  .. 
369.00  .. 

SUA) 

Vvonne  L  HopUB: 

Switzerland 

350 16 

George  Mwphy: 

Switzerland 

Delegation  expense  ' 

Switzerland 

FlMC 

798.90 



- "• 

..      7«9.90 .. 

369.00 

7.2M.IO 

Total 

4.174.01  .. 

..      3.406.C0  . 

7.2S9.90  . 

14J3I91 

<  Delegation  expenses  Include  direct  payments  and  reimbursewienis  to  tlie  Department  of  State  and  to  tlie  Department  of  Dtftnse  unto  luthorHy  of  Sec  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ad  of  1954.  « amandid  by  Sec  22  el  P.L.  95-314. 
and  S.  Res  179.  agreed  to  May  25.  1977 

ROBERT  J  DOU. 
■ijemy  lM*r.  Hi  24. 1916. 
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TO  JULY  7, 1985 


Nameolcurrei 

Perdiam 

TrtnpoiUtion 

Mlicalanaaii 

Taw 

Name  and  country 

**                 Foreign 
currency 

us.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollir 
Foreign       equivalent 
currency        or  US 
cwnncy 

US  doiar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency        or  U.S. 

currency 

Fonip 
cumncy 

cunwcy 

Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

Switzerland          

.._ Franc 

1.977.8 

775.00  .. 
216.00  .. 



1.9778 
166.16 

1,(77.8 
fl6.16 

2.7S078 

1.120.3 

2.61980 
166.16 

1J6296 
166.16 

1.977.8 
16616 

83.08 

1.735J6 
166.16 

1.977.8 
15693 

1,977.8 
(6616 

1.977.8 
166.16 

1.977.8 
16616 

1,977.8 
16616 

1.177.8 
166.16 

1.977.8 
16616 

1,977.8 
((616 

1JS7.5 

775.00 

..„ PtMtf 

:66.16 

21(00 

Senator  Sam  Nunn: 
Switzerland 

FraK  ~ 

1.977.8 

166.16 

775.00  .. 
216.00  .. 

313.00 

439.00  . 

775.00 

tand 

21(00 

Senator  Oaibome  PN: 
Switzerland 

Fnnc ... 

79878 

1.9S0         7M.H . 

1.077.(9 

Senator  Edward  M.  kmtf. 
Switzerland 

Fnnc 

Franc.-.: 

PHnd 

1.120.3 

1.977.8 

16616 

439.00 

Senator  Charles  MathliS: 
Switzerland 

775.00 
216.00  .. 

730.00  .. 
216.00  .. 

77500 

642         2S1.$7 . 

1.026.57 

Great  Britain 

216.00 

Senator  Gary  Hart: 
Switzerland 

franc 

Ptund 

1.862.96 

16616 

730.00 

Gnat  Britain 

216.00 

Senator  Albert  Gon: 
Switzerland 

Franc 

1.977.8 

16616 

8308 

775.00 

Great  Britain 

PhmI 

21600  .. 

216.00 

Jo^MmeCoe: 
Great  Britain 

taml 

108.00  .. 

680.00  .. 
216.00  .. 

775.00  ... 
203.91  ... 

775.00  ... 

10(00 

David  Pratt: 
Switzerland 

FlMC 

1 735  36 

6(0.00 

Great  Britain 

FtMd 

166.16 

21600 

George  AslMorlh: 
Switzertand 

Fnnc.- 

Po«nd.r. -... 

Fianc 

U77.8 

156.93 

.: 1,977.8 

775.00 

203.91 

Robert  Bell: 
Switzertand 

775.00 

Great  Britain 

tand 

166.16 

216.00  ... 

775.00  ... 
216.00  ... 

775.00  ... 
216.00  ... 

775.00  ... 
216.00  .. 

775.00  ... 
216.00  ... 

775.00  ... 
216.00  ... 

775.00  ... 
216.00  ... 

216.00 

Wallace  D.  Burmtt: 

Switzertand 

Great  Bntain 

Fwic 

ftatf 

1977.8 

16616 

775.00 

216.00 

Lucia  M.  Chavez: 
Swibertand 

Fhk 

1.977.8 

16616 

775.00 

Gnat  Britain 

. " piMd 

216.00 

Richard  D'AmatO: 

Switzertand 

Gi«8t  Britain 

Fnnc -.... 

PmmI 

1,977.8 

166.16 

775.00 

216.00 

MnnMi  Myers: 

Switzmland 

Great  Britain 

Franc 

19778 

775.00 

PlIMII 

166.16 

216.00 

Ruth  Ann  Neely: 

Switzertand, 

Fnnc 

1.9778 

775.00 

fmi 

166.16 

216.00 

JanPauik 

Switzertand 

Gnal  Britain 

AlanSafran: 

Fnnc 

1.9778 

77500 

pS 

166.16 

216.00 

Fnnc 

1,957.5 

767.05  ... 
216.00  .. 

767.05 

(keat  Britain 

Ftwd 

16616 

216,00 

\vm\ . 

13.(3(.61 

GnatBritai 

:  1 «« . 

SJ9((2 
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Pen 


T«W 


Nmk  Ml  country 


Nam  ol  cwrency 


Foreign 
cufrency 


U.S.  Mar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


forogn 
currency 


U.S.  dolar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency 


Foreifn 
currency 


U.S  iMar 
equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S. 

Foreign 

currency         or  U.S 

currency 


ToU.. 


15,564.96 1.1016.46 19.237.43 35,811.85 


oiKmes  mcUe  dnct  vmam  an)  leimliiranMts  to  tke  Dqiartiiat  o)  Slate  anl  the  Department  of  Defense  umkr  amUerily  d  sac.  502(b)  o<  Ike  Mutual  Security  Act  <*  1954.  as  amended  by  sectnn  22  o(  P.L  95-384, 


art  S.  Res.  179.  agreed  to  May  25.  1977 


TtOSTtVtW, 
Cliairman.  Arms  Control  Observer  Group.  Dec  20. 1985. 
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Pcf  (fcn) 


Transportation 


MiscGHineous 


TgW 


Name  and  country 


E  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equiv*nt        Foreign 
or  US. 


US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency        or  US 
currency 


Samuel  Wise: 

_„ Frw \ 533.25 

, .  ^ Franc , 

Fianc __ 9J10 

„ Rfona :. 4.537.10 

UmM  Stales W* ■ 

RRsn — •■ wKi — 'i'i'i"i'i" 

Fan — - fwc ■•■- - W32 

1M 


276.00 

man. 


52 
300 


2.036.53  . 
44.24  . 


585.25 

300 

9.310 


62400 - ~ 4.537.10 

1,987.00 


200.00  . 
142.00  . 


2.703.00  . 


988.32 


2.312.53 
4424 

20200 

624.00 
1.987.00 

2.903.00 
142.00 


1.444.00  . 


6.770.77  . 


8.214.77 


ALFONSE  D'AMATO. 
Ouirman.  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Apr  15.  1386 
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Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Perdiem 

Transportation                  Miscellaneous                       Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Fore«n 
currency 

US  dolar                      US.  dolar 

equivalent        Foreign        equivalent        Foreign 

or  U.S.         currency         or  US.         currency 

currency                        currency 

US  dolUi 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency 

Ndad  HatHMor 

Dai>     

975.00  .. 

975.00  .. 
1.050.00  . 
1.200.00  .. 
1.050.00  .. 
1.200.00  .. 
3.300.00  .. 
1.200.00  . 

600.00.. 

1.200.00  .. 
15000  .. 

.      2.133.00 1 — .- 

3.108.00 

^mX 

Bjbjia  FitMids: 

Hungary 

JofmFnetty: 

*'£2i^- 

MBiecca  mesui: 

' 

_ Dolar -...- 

Dolar 



2 133  00 

3.108.00 

1.694.00 _ 

2,744.00 

Delai 

Dolar  

2133.00 

3J33.0U 

2.133.00 -. 

3.113.00 

Orest  DeydotaHlir 

Dtlar 

2.133.00 - -. 

3J33.00 

LymeDwidsafc 

Dalar 

.      2,133.00 78.50 

2.133.00 78.50 

5,511.50 

Debonh  Bums: 

Dolar  „ 

3.411.50 

MaySueHafw: 

Doto 

2,133.00 -— 

2.733.00 

Huafjiy. 

HobertlM: 

Dol* 

.      2,133.00 

3333.00 

Omar 

45158 

45.158 

150.00 

SNitzcrtMd. 

Fnic _ -.. 

1.200.70 

570.00  .. 
120000 

imn 

2,133.00 ;. -. 

S70.00 

SamudWise: 

Ih^MM 

Doto 

3,333.00 

AfStlia 

Doto -.. 

75.00  .. 
852.00  .. 

276.00  .. 

a.95...- 

....„ iJltIO 

98.95 

^m^ 

K|«H -... 

6.588.10 

852.00 

dttow  Cosman; 

UMted  b«lM 

. taMi 

193.96 

193.96 

276.00 

Total 

15.873.00  .. 

..     23.024.00 180.95 

39.077.95 

AlFONSt  D'AMATO. 
Ouirman.  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Jan.  31,  1986 
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Plr«M 


MM 


Nam  of  cunweir 


Uli 
orU.l 


Ull 
arUJ. 


Ull 

erUi 


Ul 


David  G.  Skoulb: 

Republic  of  CMm.. 

Soutli  Korea „_. 

Japan 

Umled  States. 

Jokn  DudMy,  Jr.: 

RwMic  ol  CNm... 

SOUdlKOTM — 

Japan  

United  Stales 

David  a  Skoultz 

Ecuador      

United  States 

Total 


.Mu. 


lliM.50 
4r800 
I19J46 


291.00. 

520.00 

58800 


2.2UJI. 


IlJNiO 

mm 

ItlJM 


.Ml... 


11.590.50 

kim 

119J46 


291.00. 
520.00. 
588.00. 


2.2I3JI. 


km 
mm 


300M 


3,000 


27.78  . 
907  Ji. 


uoo 


291.01 

sajo 

Mil 

mm 


327  78 
107  JI 


3.098.00 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment. 

S.  2459.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  certain  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-300). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4515.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-301). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Thurmond): 

S.  3452.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 

Office  to  be  constructed  in  Barnwell,  S.C. 

as  the   "Solomon   Blatt.   Sr..   Post  Office 

Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 

mental  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ntnni): 

S.  3453.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  capabilities 

of  the  United  States  to  combat  terrorism 

and  other  forms  of  unconventional  warfare; 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Mr.     DeConcini.    and    Mr. 

DiNTON): 

S.  3454.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  1631  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985.  relating  to  the  liability  of  Oovemment 
contractors  for  injuries  or  losses  of  property 
arising  out  of  certain  atomic  weapons  test- 
ing programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELIi: 
S.  3455.  A  biU  entitled  the  National  Organ 
and  Tissue  Donor  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EAGtxroN): 


S.  3456.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Milanie  C. 
Escobol  Norman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hbcht): 
8.  3457.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  California-Nevada  Interstate 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
8.  3458.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption of  the  business  of  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  3459.  An  original  bill  to  provide  supple- 
mental authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  certain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Olxnn): 
S.  2460.  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1986.  the  date  on  which  cerUin  limitations 
become  effective  with  respect  to  obligations 
that  may  be  made  from  the  military  person- 
nel accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
8.  2461.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  to  exempt  certain  benefits 
payable  from  the  military  retirement  fund 
from  sequestration  or  reduction  under  an 
order  issued  by  the  President  under  section 
252  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

LuGAR.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Dahporth,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Kerry, 

and  Mr.  Moyniman): 

8.  3463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  awouxllng 

of  a  special  gold  medal  to  Aaron  Copland;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
8.  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals  to  re- 
ceive tax-free  distributions  from  an  individ- 
ual retirement  account  or  annuity  to  pur- 
chase their  first  home,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Dixon, 


MUUHMnM. 
CWmw.  US  Smk  Cmmi  on  MaraahoMl  NaroeOc  CoM, 

Mar  31. 1911 


Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Trxtrmons,  Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
RiEOLE,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Buroick. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Oore,  Mr.  Bar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Moynihah, 
Mr.    Lautenberg.   Mr.   Hetun.   Mr. 
Bumpers,     Mr.     Rockepeller.     Mr. 
Kerry.   Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Nunn, 
Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    Mattinoly,    Mr. 
Stappord,  Mr.  Orassley.  Mr.  Bras- 
ley.  Mr.  Holungs.  Mr.  (9uayle,  and 
Mr.  Olenn): 
SJ.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  to  deslfnate 
June  31,  1986.  as  "National  Save  American 
Industry  and  Jobs  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  LEVIN  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAN.      Mr.      Rockepeller.      Mr. 
D'Amato.    Mr.    Bradley.    Mr.    An- 
drews. Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Merenba0M, 
Mr.  Matsunaoa.  Mr.  Eaoleton,  Mr, 
Kerry,  Mr.  Zorinsxy,  Mr.  Lauten- 
■ERo,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.   Nunn,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Borxn.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Chiles,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  19,  1986,  through  May  34. 
1986.  as  "National  Homelessneas  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 
By   Mr.    OLENN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
HsiNt.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  BtrRotcx,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ribolx, 
Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    Holungs.    Mr. 
Kerry,    Mrs.    Hawkins,    and    Mr. 
CoBXN): 
S.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  34.  1986,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  reoMi.  amd 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  Res.  408.  Resolution  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  funding  of  Kurt  Waldhelm's 
retirement  allowance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Hklms): 
S.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  William  C.  Lee  and  to 
designate  June  6,  1986.  as  "William  C.  Lee 
Day";  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmowd): 
S.  2452.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  to  be  constructed  in  Bam- 
well,  SC.  as  the  "Solomon  Blatt,  Sr.. 
Post  Office  Buildinr."  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

SOLOMON  BIATT,  SR.  POST  OFTICE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  myself  and  my 
senior  colleague,  Mr.  Thurmomd,  legis- 
lation to  name  the  soon  to  be  built 
Post  Office  in  Barnwell,  SC,  in  honor 
of  Solomon  Blatt,  Sr.  A  native  of 
Barnwell,  and  a  long-time  legislator 
representing  Barnwell  in  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives, 
"Mr.  Sol"  died  early  this  morning. 
With  his  death  comes  the  end  of  an 
era  in  which  he,  as  part  of  the  famous 
"Barnwell  Ring,"  greatly  influenced 
the  direction  of  South  Carolina  gov- 
ernment for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  outstanding 
man's  achievements  are  many,  and  I 
will  submit  several  inserts  outlining 
his  record  in  more  detail  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  "Mr.  Sol"  was  a  great 
friend  to  me,  and  in  politics  he  was 
like  a  father.  I  served  as  Speaker  pro- 
tem  to  Speaker  Blatt  from  1951  to 
1954  and  worked  closely  with  him  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor. 
When  he  died  today  at  age  91,  "Mr. 
Sol"  was  the  Nation's  oldest  legislator. 
He  holds  the  record  of  being  speaker 
of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives longer  than  anyone.  As  a 
long-time  friend  and  observer  of  "Mr. 
Sol's"  considerable  talents,  I  can  say 
without  hesitation,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the 
direction  of  South  Carolina's  govern- 
ment than  any  other  person  in  the  last 
50  years. 

I  learned  a  lot  from  him.  He  always 
had  South  Carolina's  interest  at  heart. 
S^uth  Caroli-ia  always  came  first.  He 
believed  in  pay-as-you-go  government 
and  sound  fiscal  management.  And  he 
never  stopped  working  to  make  South 
Carolina  a  better  place  to  live.  It's  a 
tribute  to  his  many  skills  that  he  was 
respected  and  admired  by  friends  and 
foes  alike.  The  years  I  spent  with  him 
the  State  legislature  really  shaped  my 
thlnkW  and  made  me  a  better  public 
servant. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  last  things 
he  discussed  with  me  was  the  location 
of  the  new  Post  Office  for  Barnwell. 
He  was  determined  that  the  new  facili- 
ty would  be  built  on  a  site  that  would 
best  serve  the  community.  Character- 
istically, he  was  tireless  in  working  out 
the  details  with  Mayor  Rodman 
Lemon  and  other  local  officials,  and 


he  got  me  to  go  to  bat  for  Barnwell 
with  the  Postal  Service.  Like  so  many 
things  in  which  he  was  involved,  this, 
too,  had  a  successful  conclusion.  Just 
yesterday.  Mayor  Lemon  notified  me 
that  the  Postal  Service  had  agreed  to 
the  preferred  Main  Street  site.  So,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  man  that  we  name  the 
postal  facility,  soon  to  be  built,  for 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  to  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Record.  May  14. 1986] 
Death  or  "Mr.  Speaker"  Marks  End  or 

Legendary  Poutical  Era 
Solomon  Blatt.  the  nation's  oldest  legisla- 
tor and  the  man  who  held  the  S.C.  House 
speakership  longer  than  anyone  in  state  his- 
tory, died  today  after  battling  cardiac  and 
respiratory  problems  for  months. 

Blatt.  91.  was  admitted  to  Barnwell 
County  Hospital  at  7:45  p.m.  yesterday  and 
died  at  3:10  a.m.  today,  according  to  his  per- 
sonal physician.  Dr.  Heru-y  Gibson. 

"He  has  had  recurrent  difficulties  with  his 
cardiac  and  respiratory  systems  in  the  last 
three  to  four  months."  Gibson  said. 

Graveside  services  are  to  be  held  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow  next  to  Holy  Apostle  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Barnwell. 

Blatfs  desk  in  the  House  chamber  was 
draped  this  morning  with  a  black  cloth  and 
on  top  of  that  was  a  white  vase  with  a  single 
white  carnation. 

House  members  agreed  with  a  suggestion 
by  House  Speaker  Ramon  Schwartz  that 
they  meet  briefly  today,  then  recess  for  the 
week  out  of  respect  to  Blatt. 

Gov.  Dick  Riley  immediately  ordered  the 
flags  at  the  State  House  flown  at  half  staff, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  chambers  were  to 
hold  abbreviated  sessions  out  of  respect  to 
Blatt's  memory. 

Blatt's  last  day  at  the  SUte  House  was 
May  6. 

He  attended  the  House  session  and  spent 
about  an  hour  talking  privately  with  Gov. 
Riley  about  several  matters,  including  pend- 
ing legislation  and  the  governor's  family, 
which  is  from  Barnwell. 

Blatt  and  the  governor's  father.  Ted 
Riley,  grew  up  in  homes  near  one  another  in 
Barnwell.  They  used  to  play  baseball  to- 
gether. The  elder  Riley  called  Blatt  "one  of 
the  strongest  steadying  forces  in  our  histo- 
ry." 

Gov.  RUey  and  other  state  leaders  were 
saddened  by  Blatt's  death  and  praised  his 
accomplishments. 

Gov.  Dick  Riley  said  state  government 
here  will  always  carry  Blatt's  mark. 

'He  brought  strong  legislative  leadership 
hallmarked  by  fairness,  a  balanced  budget, 
and  sound  fiscal  management."  Riley  said. 

"He  loved  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
And  he  knew  his  physical  condition  .  .  .  but 
he  still  wanted  to  serve."  Chief  Justice 
Julius  "Bubba"  Ness  said. 

Ness  knew  Blatt  most  of  his  life,  and  said 
their  relationship  was  like  that  of  father 
and  son. 

Blatt  was  a  generous  man  and  lent  Ness 
the  money  to  go  to  college  and,  in  his  law 
practice,  representing  clients  whether  or  not 
they  could  pay  him,  Ness  said.  "He  always 


had  time  for  everybody.  He  took  time  to 
talk  to  them."  he  said. 

Blatt  had  announced  earlier  this  year  that 
he  would  seek  a  27th  term  to  the  House, 
where  he  served  as  a  represenUtive  from 
his  native  Barnwell  County  for  63  years. 

Blatt  was  one  of  the  four  cornerstones 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  famous  "Bam- 
well  Ring,"  which  influenced  South  Caroli- 
na politics  for  decades  and  flowered  fully  In 
the  1940s. 

Other  members  included  Sen.  Edgar  A 
Brown,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee;  Winchester  Smith,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee;  and  J.  Emile  Harley,  former 
lieutenant  governor  and  governor. 

Blatt  set  a  33-year  record  of  longevity  as 
speaker  of  the  House. 

He  was  elected  speaker  In  1937.  He  re- 
tained the  title  until  his  retirement  July  31, 
1973,  except  for  four  years  when  he  did  not 
run.  When  he  stepped  down,  his  House  col- 
leagues named  him  speaker  emeritus. 

The  son  of  Russian  immigrants.  Blatt's 
election  to  that  powerful  role  in  state  gov- 
ernment was  noteworthy,  because  he  was  a 
Jew  in  control  of  an  almost  exclusively  gen- 
tile House  membership.  When  he  assumed 
the  gavel  in  1937.  Blatt  pointed  out  emo- 
tionally, "I  am  a  living  example  of  the  toler- 
ance of  the  people  of  South  Carolina." 

He  did  not  run  for  speaker  in  1947  but  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  House.  Then  in 
1951  he  again  was  elected  speaker  and  pre- 
sided until  1973,  when  he  agreed  to  step 
down  after  growing  pressure  for  fresh  lead- 
ership. 

Former  Rep.  Rex  Carter  of  Greenville 
succeeded  Blatt  as  speaker,  but  neither 
Carter  nor  Ramon  Schwartz  of  Sumter,  the 
current  speaker,  wielded  the  formidable 
power  or  tight  rein  on  Ills  fellow  colleagues 
that  Blatt  did. 

As  one  reporter  noted.  Blatt  presided 
"with  an  iron  hand  encased  In  a  velvet 
glove." 

Blatt  fought  hard  for  the  causes  he  be- 
lieved in. 

His  reputation  for  toughness  not  only  ex- 
tended to  his  control  over  fellow  House 
members  and  aides  but  to  pages  as  well. 

Once  during  the  1960s,  when  he  had  or- 
dered the  doors  to  the  House  chamber 
closed  during  a  roll-call  vote,  Blatt  dressed 
down  a  page  for  opening  the  door  in  the 
upper  gallery  to  let  a  spectator  leave. 

On  other  occasions,  he  ramrodded  legisla- 
tion through  the  House,  sometimes  refusing 
to  recognize  opponents  who  wished  to  be 
heard  on  issues. 

His  stances  over  the  years  were  sometimes 
controversial  and  unpopular.  He  opposed 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  and 
the  change  to  single-member  House  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  thing  that  has  done  more  to  hurt 
South  Carolina,"  he  complained  in  1980. 
"has  been  single-member  districts.  A  county 
delegation  all  worked  together  for  a 
county— now  you  have  people  fighting  for  a 
smaller  area.  There's  been  a  deterioration  in 
statesmanship." 

Blatt  was  one  of  the  state's  strongest  sup- 
porters of  nuclear  energy  and  urged  the  li- 
censing of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuels  Plant 
as  a  reprocessing  facility. 

He  was  a  sticker  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  always  praised  the  House's  rule  requir- 
ing revenue  sufficient  to  meet  expenses.  He 
once  said,  "My  father  taught  me  that  you 
can't  spend  what  you  haven't  got." 

He  stood  for  an  improved  highway  system, 
continuing     Industrial     development     and 


against  a  return  to  Prohibition.  And  over 
the  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most  vocal 
advocates  of  shorter  legislative  sessions  and 
speedier  processing  of  bills. 

Bom  In  the  small  town  of  Blackvllle.  Blatt 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Nathan  and  MoUle 
Blatt  and  remained  in  his  native  county 
throughout  his  life. 

Blatt's  father  was  an  itinerant  peddler 
who  walked  around  Barnwell  County  selling 
goods  from  a  ISO-pound  pack  he  carried  on 
his  back.  He  later  opened  a  small  store.  Sol- 
omon was  the  Blatts'  second  son.  His  broth- 
er. Nathan,  was  bom  in  Russia  and  died  In 
this  country  In  1918. 

After  graduating  from  the  Blackvllle 
public  schools  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  law  school,  Blatt  served  11  months 
In  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I  as  a 
member  of  the  81st  Division  In  France. 

He  returned  to  the  states  In  1919  and 
Joined  Harley  in  the  practice  of  law.  On 
March  19,  1920  he  married  Ethel  Green  of 
Sumter,  who  died  last  year. 

Subsequently.  Blatt  moved  into  a  practice 
of  his  own  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  his 
present  firm. 

Blatt's  first  try  at  politics  was  a  falltuv. 
He  ran  for  the  House  In  1930  and  was  de- 
feated. He  vowed  he  would  never  run  again, 
but  in  1933  friends  persuaded  him  to  make 
another  bid  and  he  was  elected.  By  193S  he 
had  become  speaker  pro  tempore  and  two 
years  later  was  elected  speaker. 

Through  the  years  "Mister  Speaker."  as 
he  was  called  by  friends  and  colleagues,  was 
a  major  influence  on  the  legislation  and. 
consequently,  the  life  of  South  Carolina. 

He  said  his  career  began  at  a  time  when 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  a  major  political 
force,  when  men  campaigned  on  their  Civil 
War  records  and  when  "women  were  never 
seen  on  the  streets  on  Saturday." 

His  terms  came  in  a  period  of  sharp  transi- 
tion for  this  state,  which  was  changing  from 
a  largely  agrarian  to  a  domlnantly  industri- 
al economy.  And  his  decisions  as  speaker, 
his  powers  of  committee  appointment  and 
his  persuasive,  booming  oratorical  talents 
were  often  decisive  factors  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Blatt's  leadership  In  the  Legislature  began 
when  the  state  was  moving,  in  a  big  pro- 
gram, from  dirt  and  scattered  pave  roads  to 
a  comprehensive  highway  system.  In  fact,  it 
was  on  what  was  known  as  the  "highway 
issue"  that  he  first  became  speaker. 

This  was  during  the  first  gubernatorial 
term  of  the  late  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

As  part  of  a  move  to  gain  a  larger  voice  in 
highway  matters,  Johnston  ran  his  own  can- 
didate for  speaker,  Rep.  Caston  Wanna- 
m<Jcer  3f  Chesterfield.  Blatt  ran  as  the 
champion  of  the  highway  department,  then 
administered  under  the  late  Chief  Highway 
Commissioner  Ben  M.  Sawyer. 

It  was  a  close,  bitter  battle,  but  Blatt  was 
the  winner  and  usually,  thereafter,  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition. 

However,  when  Strom  Thurmond  became 
governor  in  1947,  he  sponsored  the  candida- 
cy of  then  Rep.  C.  Bruce  Llttlejohn,  now  re- 
tired chief  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court. 

Faced  with  a  battle  he  probably  would 
have  lost,  Blatt  did  not  run  and  Llttlejohn 
became  speaker.  But  when  Thurmond's 
term  expired  In  1951,  the  House  again  elect- 
ed Blatt. 

"It  wouldn't  have  helped  the  legislature, 
Barnwell  County  or  me  to  become  further 
involved  with  the  Thurmond  forces,"  Blatt 
recalled  In  John  K.  Cauthen's  biography, 
Speaker  Blatt— His  Challenges  Were  Qreat- 
er. 


Blatt  said  Thurmond  had  won  the  gover- 
norihip  "by  resorting  to  demagoguery 
against  Eggar  (Brown)  and  me  I  felt  I  could 
be  more  effective  for  Barnwell  and  the  state 
by  working  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
what  I  thought  was  right." 

Thurmond  had  attacked  the  power  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Barnwell  Ring.  But  there 
were  periods  when  the  members  themselves 
were  rivals  for  political  leadership  and  other 
matters  in  their  home  county. 

One  such  example  was  the  split  between 
Blatt  and  Brown  over  the  gubernatorial  can- 
didates in  1968.  Blatt  supported  his  old 
friend.  University  of  South  Carolina  Presi- 
dent Donald  Russell,  while  Brown  pushed 
the  successful  candidacy  of  Eameat  F.  Hol- 
llngs. 

But  four  years  later,  the  two  united 
behind  Russell,  who  defeated  Bumet  R. 
Maybank. 

As  HolUngs  pointed  out,  the  "ring"  was  a 
ring  only  when  there  was  agreement  among 
the  Barnwell  pollticos,  and  often  there  was 
anything  but  harmony  among  them. 

The  speaker  faced  recurrent  criticism 
through  the  years,  in  and  out  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  but  the  complainu  and 
charges  were  largely  general  allegations  of 
too  much  power  or  political  favoritism. 

However.  In  March,  1962.  the  late  Sen. 
James  P.  "Spot"  Mozingo  III  of  Darlington 
shocked  the  Legislature  by  attacking  Blatt 
with  scathing  accusations  ranging  from  ob- 
taining a  private  secretary  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense to  an  unethical  transaction  involving 
a  legal  fee. 

But  Blatt's  fellow  House  members  rushed 
to  his  defense  and  adopted  a  resolution  sup- 
porting his  Integrity. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  duties.  Blatt 
was  one  of  the  state's  most  colorful  trial 
lawyers.  The  senior  partner  In  the  law  firm 
of  Blatt  and  Fales,  Blatt  practiced  law  In 
Barnwell  for  67  yean. 

Among  the  most  controversial  cases  he 
tried  was  the  civil  lawsuit  between  former 
Lexington  County  Sen.  Norma  Russell  and 
then  House  Clerk  Sylvia  Orange  Rlsher,  a 
Blatt  protege. 

The  two  got  Into  a  legal  battle  after  a  1977 
row  at  the  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
In  Charleston.  Blatt  was  one  of  the  lawyers 
who  represented  Mrs.  Rlsher  In  court  when 
she  obtained  a  t33.000  verdict  against  Mrs. 
Russell,  although  the  verdict  was  later  over- 
turned by  the  state  Supreme  couri. 

In  1981.  Blatt  came  under  fire  again  when 
he  made  an  impassioned  courtroom  speech 
and  obtained  light  sentences  for  two  Bam- 
well  adults  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  and  contributing  to  the  de- 
linquency of  minors. 

The  case  arose  when  BUlie  Joe  Stewart 
and  Gloria  Jean  Hair  were  accused  of  luring 
several  young  girls,  aged  12  to  16,  to  a 
mobile  home  to  engage  in  "sex  parties." 

But  Blatt  argued  at  the  sentencing  that 
the  girls  "voluntarily  played  a  part"  In  the 
acts. 

Stewart  received  a  three-year  sentence 
suspended  on  service  of  three  months  on 
weekends,  a  11,500  fine  and  five  years  pro- 
bation. Mrs.  Hair  was  sentenced  to  three 
years,  suspended  on  service  for  60  days  and 
five  years  probation. 

Blatt's  life  was  subsequently  threatened 
because  of  his  defense  in  the  case,  and  he 
was  given  round-the-clock  protection  for  a 
short  time  by  State  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion agents. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  and  legal  in- 
fluence. Blatt's  clout  in  USC  affairs  was 
legend.  For  13  years,  from  1936  through 


1948,  he  was  a  member  of  the  university's 
Board  of  Trustees  and  a  powerful  defender 
of  the  Institution. 

When  dual  office-holding  was  held  unoon- 
stltutlonal  in  1948,  he  resigned  from  the 
USC  board  and  also  from  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Barnwell  public  school  board. 

In  1963.  Blatt  was  mentioned  u  a  poaslbl* 
candidate  for  a  state  Supreme  Court  judge- 
ship, but  he  declined  to  run  even  though 
State  House  observers  said  his  election 
would  have  been  a  certainty. 

Blatt's  friend,  the  late  Gov.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  was  one  Influence  In  the  negative 
decision.  Bymes  told  the  speaker  he  prob- 
ably would  not  be  happy  In  the  "sanctuary" 
of  the  court. 

Bymes  himself  had  left  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court  for  high  wartime  assignments  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  friends  had  doubt- 
ed he  was  happy  as  a  justice. 

Over  the  years.  Blatt  mended  fences  with 
some  of  his  earlier  foes.  Including  Johnston, 
MoElngo  and  Thurmond. 

Blatt  often  said  that  his  son.  Solomon  Jr., 
was  his  superior  as  a  lawyer,  and  by  1971, 
the  speaker  wu  grateful  to  his  enemy- 
tumed-friend  Thurmond,  who  helped  suc- 
cessfully sponsor  Blatt's  son  as  a  U.8.  dis- 
trict judge. 

Blatt  received  many  honors  during  lila 
long  career. 

In  1975  he  was  given  the  "Legislative 
Award"  from  the  state  division  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  On  April  7.  1976,  Bam- 
well  County  celebrated  Solomon  Blatt  Day. 
In  May  1979.  the  House  office  building  was 
dedicated  In  his  name.  And  on  Jan.  12.  1983. 
the  House  opened  its  legislative  year  by 
honoring  Blatt  as  he  began  his  60th  year  of 
service  as  a  representative. 

His  portrait  hangs  In  the  House  chamber 
and  In  the  Bamwell  County  Courthouse.  A 
bronze  bust  stands  In  the  lobby  of  the  Solo- 
mon Blatt  building. 

He  has  received  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degrees  from  the  Augusta  Law  School. 
Lander  College  and  his  alma  mater. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  son,  U.8.  District 
Judge  Solomon  Blatt  Jr.  and  three  grand- 
children. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer.  May  18, 
1986] 

S.C.'s  Rep.  Sol  Blatt— Barnwell  Demociut 
Was  Still  Lboislatok  After  64  Years 

(By  John  Monk) 

Colombia.— Solomon  Blatt,  the  feisty 
grand  old  man  of  S.C.  pohtlcs,  died  early 
Wednesday  at  Bamwell  County  Hospital  of 
heart  and  respiratory  problems.  He  wu  91. 

At  his  death,  Rep.  Blatt,  a  Democrat,  wis 
still  serving  In  the  S.C.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  was  the  longest-serving  active  leg- 
islator In  the  nation. 

First  elected  In  1932.  Rep.  Blatt  was 
House  speaker  from  1937  to  1946,  and  again 
from  1961  to  1973.  In  his  early  years  as 
speaker,  he  exercised  enormous  power, 
power  that  began  to  wane  in  the  late  1960b 
after  he  made  a  public  speech  construed  by 
many  as  racist. 

During  his  ascendant  years,  however.  Rep. 
Blatt  was  a  consummate  power  broker  who, 
with  the  late  Sen.  Edgar  Brown,  controlled 
the  S.C.  General  Assembly  for  decades. 

"Our  state  government  will  always  carry 
his  mark,"  said  Gov,  Dick  Riley  In  a  tribute. 
"South  Carolina  has  lost  a  true  leader." 

Rep.  Blatt  had  been  ailing  in  recent  years. 
His  familiar  figure— he  had  a  large  shiny 
bald  head  and  usually  wore  a  dark  suit— was 
seen  only  occasionally  at  the  legislature. 
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Wednesday,  his  desk  was  draped  in  black 
cloth.  On  top,  a  single  white  carnation  stood 
in  a  glass  vase. 

Graveside  services  are  today  at  11  a.in. 
next  to  Holy  Apostle  Episcopal  Church  in 
Barnwell. 

Rep.  Blatt's  base  of  power  was  tiny  Bam- 
well  County,  his  birthplace,  where  voters  re- 
turned him  to  office  for  26  consecutive  two- 
year  terms. 

He  was  powerful,  in  part,  because  the 
speaker  of  the  House  controls  debate  and 
makes  committee  assignments.  He  also  was 
powerful  because  of  his  personality— a  work- 
aholic drive  that  led  him  to  master  parlia- 
mentary tactics  and  use  them  with  skill  and 
ruthlessness. 

Despite  his  position.  Rep.  Blatt  was  not 
aloof.  He  took  pains  to  meet  and  court 
young  legislators  and  do  them  favors.  His 
speeches  were  sometimes  so  fervent  that 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

In  his  later  years,  as  his  power  sUpped.  he 
even  begged  fellow  legislators  for  votes  on 
matters  he  thought  crucial,  reminding  them 
in  a  strong  but  shaky  voice  that  he  might 
die  any  day. 

Another  legislator.  Rep.  Ben  Thrailkill,  R- 
Horry,  said  Wednesday  that  several  months 
ago  he  had  agreed  to  pledge  a  vote  for  state 
Supreme  Court  justice  candidate  Rodney 
Peeples  because  Rep.  Blatt  had  entreated 
his  pledge,  saying,  "I  don't  luiow  how  many 
days  I've  got." 

In  his  book  "The  Provincials,"  Eli  Evans 
wrote  of  Rep.  Blatt's  style  at  its  height: 

"King  Sol  keeps  it  moving  all  session  long, 
lunching  with  lobbyists,  granting  an  inter- 
view, adjusting  the  language  of  bills,  ram- 
roding  an  amendment,  standing  aside,  com- 
promising with  the  Senate  and  making  the 
law.  ...  Sol  doesn't  just  guide  the  House, 
he  drives  it." 

In  1973.  facing  a  challenge  to  his  power 
from  then-Rep.  Rex  Carter.  Rep.  Blatt  re- 
signed as  speaker.  But  first,  he  negotiated 
an  agreement  that  guaranteed  him  secretar- 
ial help,  a  carpeted  office,  and  the  title 
"speaker  emeritus"  to  soften  the  transition. 
Some  said  the  real  beginning  of  Rep. 
Blatt's  fall  came  in  1966.  when  he  made  an 
emotional  speech  opposing  reenactment  of 
the  state's  compulsory  school  law.  which 
bad  been  repealed  earher  to  allow  whites 
not  to  send  their  children  to  Integrated 
schools. 

"Do  you  want  some  16-year-old  so-and-so 
holding  the  hand  of  your  little  granddaugh- 
ter In  the  classroom?  Sol  Blatt  doesn't  want 
that.  For  God's  sake,  help  me  out."  said 
Rep.  Blatt.  who  later  denied  he  was  refer- 
ring to  blacks  when  he  said  "so-and-so." 

Throughout  his  long  career.  Rep.  Blatt's 
name  was  never  attached  to  any  major  legis- 
lation. 

But  his  influence  was  such  that  former 
Gov.  John  West  said,  "If  he  was  against  an 
issue,  it  would  almost  surely  fail." 

Rep.  Blatt's  favored  projects  included  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na (USC),  and  the  Savannah  River  Plant,  a 
massive,  controversial  federal  plant  in  Aiken 
and  Barnwell  counties  that  manufactures 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons. 
In  a  state  where  powerful  people  have 
'  roads  and  buildings  named  after  them  while 
stiU  living.  Rep.  Blatt  accumulated  his  share 
of  memorials. 

Things  named  for  him  include  three 
roads,  a  five-story  state  office  building  in 
Columbia,  the  physical  education  center  at 
USC,  a  building  at  Barnwell  County  State 
Park  and  a  gym  at  Barnwell  High  School. 

Even  with  his  health  failing.  Rep.  Blatt— a 
lawyer— in  recent  years  could  still  give  an 
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impassioned  speech  on  the  House  floor  or  In 
the  courtroom. 

In  June  1985.  he  took  to  his  feet  to  beg 
House  members  to  compromise  with  the 
Senate  on  the  sUte  budget.  "My  days  as  a 
public  servant  are  about  over.  This  may  be 
my  last  trip  to  this  House.  .  .  .  Grab  your 
neighbor's  hand  and  say.  'I  love  you.  but  I 
love  South  Carolina  more.' " 

A  month  later.  Rep.  Blatt  asked  a  federal 
judge  in  Charleston  to  be  lenient  to  a  drug 
dealer. 

"Show  him  mercy,  because  we  all  must 
face  our  Maker.  Shortly— it  can't  be  long— I 
must  face  my  God,"  said  Rep.  Blatt. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  four-man  political 
band  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  many  called 
"The  Barnwell  Ring."  The  others,  from  the 
Barnwell  area,  were  Brown,  who  controlled 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Gov.  Emile 
Harley  and  former  Rep.  Winchester  Smith. 

"Blatt.  by  his  policy  of  appointing  no 
more  than  one  member  from  any  county  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ...  en- 
sured that  the  eight  counties  with  half  the 
population  would  have  no  more  thtm  one- 
third  the  vote,"  wrote  author  Jack  Ba  in  his 
book  "The  Transformation  of  Southern  Pol- 
itics," describing  how  Rep.  Blatt  symbolized 
the  ring's  power. 

Rep.  Blatt  once  told  a  reporter  he  had  no 
hobbies,  never  went  swimming  or  golfing, 
had  fished  once  and  never  took  a  vacation. 

"If  1  went  to  Florida,  what  could  I  do?  I'd 
just  stay  in  a  motel  room  all  day." 

Rep.  Blatt's  father.  Nathan  Blatt,  was  a 
Jewish  Russian  immigrant,  who  went  to 
Charleston  after  arriving  in  New  York  and 
became  a  peddler  in  the  Lowcountry.  carry- 
ing a  150-pound  pack  of  goods  on  his  back. 
At  first  unable  to  speak  English,  he  man- 
aged to  open  a  store  in  Blackwell  in  Bam- 
well  County.  Young  Solomon  worked  in  it. 

Doing  secretarial  work  for  a  magistrate. 
Rep.  Blatt  became  interested  in  law.  He  at- 
tended USC  and  graduated  from  law  school 
in  1917— the  year  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I. 

Enlisting,  Rep.  Blatt  was  sent  to  Prance 
and  served  on  the  western  front.  Coming 
home,  he  practiced  law  before  being  elected 
to  the  House  in  1932. 

His  wife,  Ethel,  died  in  December  1985.  He 
is  siu^ived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Mirmow  of  Orangeburg;  a  son,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Solomon  Blatt  Jr.;  and  three  grand- 
children. 


[From  the  South  Carolina  Legislative 
Manual,  19861 
SPEAKiat  EMERrrus 
BLATT,  Solomon  [Dl  (Dist.  No.  91.  Barn- 
well-Allendale Cos.)— Lawyer,  firm  of  Blatt 
&  Pales,  residing  at  BamweU;  6.  Feb.  27. 
1895.  at  Blackville;  s.  Nathan  and  Mollie 
(Blatt)  Blatt  of  BlackvUle;  g.  Univ.  of  S.C. 
T.T.R,  1917;  Mar.  18.  1920  m.  Ethel  Green  of 
Sumter;  Trustee,  BamweU  School  34  yrs.; 
on  Gov.  Blackwood's  staff;  Military  Service: 
WW  I  Veteran,  Supply  Co.,  323rd  Inf.,  USA 
81st  Div.,  Apr.  1918-Mar.  1919;  Trustee. 
Univ.  of  S.C.  1936-48;  previous  service  in 
House,  1933-85;  elected  Speaker  Pro  Tempo- 
re, without  opposition.  Jan  8.  1935.  elected 
Speaker  over  one  opponent  Jan  12.  1937.  re- 
elected in  1939-1945  without  opposition,  did 
not  offer  for  Speaker  in  1947  &  1949.  Elect- 
ed Speaker  again  Jan.  9.  1951  over  one  oppo- 
nent; re-elected  1953-73  without  opposition: 
unanimously  elected  Speaker  Emeritus  June 
6.  1973,  effective  upon  resignation  as  Speak- 
er, July  31,  1973. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation 


which  would  designate  the  U^.  Post 
Office  to  be  constructed  In  BamweU, 
SC,  as  the  "Solomon  Blatt,  Sr.,  Post 
Office." 

South  Carolina  suffered  a  great  loss 
when  Speaker  Emeritus  Solomon 
Blatt  died  earlier  this  week  at  the  age 
of  91. 

Solomon  Blatt,  better  known  to  his 
friends  as  "Sol",  served  in  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives  for 
over  half  a  century.  He  served  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  a  legislative  body 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  the 
Nation.  Because  of  his  outstanding 
service,  Solomon  Blatt  was  elected 
speaker  emeritus  of  the  South  Caroli- 
na House  of  Representatives  in  1973. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death. 

Solomon  Blatt  began  his  legislative 
service  in  1933.  He  made  many  contri- 
butions to  South  Carolina  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  economic  develop- 
ment. He  was  a  hallmark  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  helped  the  South 
Carolina  government  to  gain  and  to 
maintain  its  nationally  respected,  high 
financial  rating. 

His  dedication  to  his  legislative 
duties  was  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
the  legislators  who  served  with  him, 
but  to  the  people  of  our  State.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  new  U.S.  Post 
Office  in  BamweU,  where  Blatt  re- 
sided most  of  his  life,  be  named  in  his 
honor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  prompt  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nuira): 

S.  2453.  A  biU  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  to  combat 
terrorism  and  other  forms  of  uncon- 
ventional warfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
NuiTN  and  the  text  of  the  legislation 
appear  earUer  in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Waruer,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  2454.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  1631 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1985,  relating  to  the  rell- 
abUity  of  Government  contractors  for 
injuries  or  losses  of  property  arising 
out  of  certain  atomic  weapons  testing 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REPEAL  OP  SECTION  1631  OP  THE  DEFARTKERT 
OP  DEFENSE  AtJTRORIZATIOM  ACT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  introducing 
today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
coUeagues,  Senator  John  Warner, 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Paul  Simon 
from  lUinois,  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
from  California,  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  from  Arizona,  and  Senator 
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Jeremiah  Denton  from  Alabama,  a  bUl    judgments  on  behalf  of  many  claim 


to  repeal  section  1631  of  the  E>epart 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
198S  related  to  the  right  of  individuals 
to  seek  redress  in  court  for  acts  or 
omissions  of  nuclear  weapons  contrac- 
tors in  carrying  out  the  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  program.  This  matter  is  of 
great  concem  to  Senator  Warner  and 
me  because  of  the  Impact  that  section 
1631  may  have  on  veterans,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
test  program,  were  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  were  participating 
in  the  tests.  Senator  Warner,  who  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  inserted  section  1631  into  the 
1985  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  urged  my  committee  to 
conduct  hearings  to  consider  the 
impact  of  the  provision  on  the  rights 
of  veterans  to  seek  redress  for  their 
disabUities. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  nuclear 
test  program,  concem  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  long-term  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  exposure.  Today 
that  question  has  a  deeper,  more 
urgent  significance.  More  than  80,000 
scientific  studies  have  already  been 
done  on  the  health  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation.  The  United  Nations,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  name 
a  few,  have  published  their  findings 


ants.  For  example,  the  Feres  doctrine 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
cludes  judgments   against   the   U,8. 
Oovemment  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  for  injuries  to  servicemen 
incurred  in  the  course  of  their  service. 
Thus,  veterans  are  entitled  to  seek 
compensation  and  service-related  inju- 
ries from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, but  cannot  sue  the  Government 
if  their  claims  are  not  approved.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  September  1986.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  granted  ben- 
efits for  less  than  3  percent  of  claims 
from  veterans  for  exposure  to  radi- 
ation resulting  from  atomic  weapons 
tests.  Prior  to  enactment  of  Public 
Law  98-525,  such  claimants  were  able 
to  sue  private  contractors.  Similarly, 
suits  by  civilian  employees  are  pre- 
cluded   by    the    Federal    Employees 
Compensation  Act.  In  response  to  the 
concerns  raised  by  Senator  Warner 
and  representatives  of  atomic  veter- 
ans' organizations,  I  held  hearings  on 
November  14,  1985,  to  review  the  VA's 
implementation  of  Public  Law  98-542 
and  to  consider  the  effect  of  section 
1631  on  our  Nation's  veterans. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  and 
testimony  received  at  these  hearings,  I 
have  determined  that  It  is  essential 
that  this  matter  be  discussed  In  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  the  Judici- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con> 
sent  that  my  February  13.  1986,  April 
2,  1985,  and  April  29,  1986  letters  on 
this  matter  as  weU  as  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

U.8.  SiHATS. 
COMMITTIB  OH  VKTKRAn'  AlTAIRS, 

Wathington,  DC,  February  13,  itIS. 
Hon.  John  W.  WARNBa, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathinoton,  DC. 

Dear  John;  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
recent  date  requesting  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  aiMU  the  impact  on  the  legal  rights 
of  certain  veterana  of  section  1631  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  PlKal  Year  1988.  P.L.  98-528. 

Under  section  1631  of  P.L.  98-836.  contnc- 
ton  participating  in  United  States  atomic 
weapons  testing  activities  are  considered  to 
be  inatrumentallties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  28  U.S.C.  sections  1346(b)  and  3672.  or 
the  SuiU  in  Admiralty  Act.  46  U.S.C.  lec- 
tlona  741-752  and  781-790.  as  appropriate.  Is 
made  the  exclusive  legal  remedy  for  third 
parties  alleging  loss  of  property,  personal 
injury  of  death  due  to  the  acta  or  ibmlaslons 
of  the  contractors.  Specifically,  sectron  1631 
provides  a  remedy  against  the  United  SUtea 
for  loss  of  property,  personal  Injury  or 
death  due  to  exposure  to  radiation  based  on 
acts  or  omtsaiona  by  a  contractor  conducting 
atomic  weapons  tests  under  a  contract  with. 


conceming  radiation-related  diseases,    ary  Committee,  to  resolve,  what  I  be-    ^j,  u^jj^r  ^^e  direction  and  control  of.  the 


The  Congress  has  held  numerous 
hearings  on  these  matters,  particular- 
ly as  it  pertains  to  the  possible  long- 
term  health  effects  of  radiation  expo- 
sure on  those  veterans  who  participat- 
ed in  the  nuclear  test  program.  As  a 
result  in  1984,  Congress  passed  the 
"Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Compensation  Standards 
Act"— Public  Law  98-542— to  require 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  process  for  adjudicating 
disability  claims  related  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation exposure. 

Though  the  VA's  dlsabUity  compen- 
sation system  provides  an  administra- 
tive avenue  foi  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  to  seek  re- 
dress for  the  disabilities  they  believe 
were  related  to  that  exposure,  as  a 
result  of  section  1631  these  veterans 
no  longer  have  access  to  the  courts  to 
seek  redress  from  the  contractors  in- 
volved in  the  test  program.  Prior  to 
October  1984,  suits  could  be  brought 
against  contractors  who  participated 
in  the  testing  program,  but  the  con- 
tractors were  indemnified  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  aU  costs  of  Utigation, 
judgments  or  settlements.  Section 
1631  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of  1985— Public  Law 
98-525— established  the  United  States 
as  defendant  in  these  cases,  but  pro- 


lleve  to  be  some  very  serious  matters.  I 
am  concemed  that  the  VA's  adminis- 
trative system  can  only  go  so  far  in 
providing  a  suitable  remedy  for  veter- 
ans. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman,  has  assured  me 
that  he  wUl  hold  hearings  on  June  23 
or  24  to  consider  these  matters.  I  be- 
lieve that  at  that  time  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  this  issue,  in- 
cluding total  and  partial  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 1631,  possible  modifications  to  the 
Feres  doctrine,  and  alternative  sys- 
tems of  compensation.  I  intend  to  pro- 
vide Senator  Thurmond  with  copies  of 
the  November  14  hearing  transcripts 
and  additional  materials  to  assist  him 
in  considering  all  relevant  issues. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intro- 
duce this  measure  today.  I  have 
reached  no  conclusion  prematurely  on 
the  best  course  of  action  that  should 
be  taken.  I  do  strongly  believe  that  a 
fuU  and  open  discussion  should  take 
place  in  the  appropriate  committee 
forum  before  any  action  is  taken  by 
the  fuU  Senate.  The  phUosophical  and 
legal  issues  raised  by  section  1631 
merit  comprehensive  and  thoughful 
consideration   by   the   Congress.    My 


United  States.  This  section  expreasly  pre- 
cludes any  other  civil  action  by  private  indi- 
viduals against  a  contractor  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  civil  liability  from  acu  or 
omissions  of  the  contractor.  Section  1631 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  defend  civil  actions 
brought  against  such  contractors. 

As  you  state,  individual  veterana  and  vet- 
eran groups  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  section  1631  has  denied  cerUin  veter- 
ans sufficient  remedy  to  redress  personal 
Injury  allegedly  due  to  exposure  to  radi- 
ation while  on  active  military  duty  resulting 
from  the  acta  or  omissions  of  a  contractor. 
There  is  the  apparent  concem  among  these 
veterans  and  veteran  groups  that  the  Veter- 
ans Dloxln  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation standards  Act.  P.L.  98-542,  may 
not  adequately  compensate  the  affected  vet- 
erans and  that  a  civil  suit  under  section 
1631  seeking  a  fuller  recovery  would  be 
barred  by  application  of  the  Ferei  doctrine. 
In  Feres  v.  UniUd  SlaUi.  340  U.S.  135.  144 
(1950).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
United  States  "Is  not  subject  to  liability 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  inju- 
ries to  servicemen  where  the  injuries  arlae 
out  of  or  are  in  the  course  of  activity  Inci- 
dent to  military  service." 

In  light  of  the  strong  intereat  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterana'  Affairs  In 
all  matters  relating  to  veterana,  I  Intend  to 
honor  your  request  and  schedule  a  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effect  on 
the  legal  righU  of  cerUln  veterans  of  sec- 
tion 1631  of  P.L.  98-526.  At  this  time.  I  am 
unable  to  determine  whether  this  matter 


intent  today  is  to  add  an  important 

.  option  to  that  discussion.  I  hope  this    ^^^^^^^  ^  «^„....„.^  w..^ -  

vided  that  such  cases  would  fall  under  legislation  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  ^'j""^  the  subJecTof  a  separate  hearing  or 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Tort  discussion  and  aid  In  the  resolution  of  ^m  ^  heard  in  conjunction  with  a  hearing 

Claims   Acts    [FTCAl.    However,    the  the  serious  question  of  access  to  Fed-  on  other  veterans'  laauea.  Aa  aoon  aa  more 

FTCA  provides  the  United  States  with  eral  courts  by  veterans  exposed  to  ion-  information  with  regard  to  scheduling  U  de- 

certaln  defenses  that  effectively  bar  izing  radiation.  veloped.  I  wUl  be  back  in  touch  with  you. 
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Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  this  country's  veterans. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Mitrkowski, 

Chairman. 

UJS.  Senate, 

COMmTTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AfTAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  April  2.  1985. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman,  Senate  'Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Strom:  I  am  writing  to  request  that 
you  consider  scheduling  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  be 
conducted  jointly  with  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  the  impact  on  the  legal  rights  of 
certain  veterans  of  section  1631  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1985.  P.L.  98-525. 

Please  permit  me  to  provide  bacligTound 
information.  Under  section  1631  of  P.L.  98- 
525,  contractors  participating  in  United 
States  nuclear  weapons  testing  activities  are 
considered  to  be  instrumentalities  of  the 
federal  government.  Accordingly,  the  Feder- 
al Tort  Claims  Act,  28  U.S.C.  section  1346(b) 
and  2672,  or  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act,  46 
U.S.C.  sections  741-752  and  781-790,  as  ap- 
propriate, is  made  the  exclusive  legal 
remedy  for  persons  alleging  loss  of  property, 
personal  injury  or  death  due  to  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  the  contractors. 

Specifically,  section  1631  provides  a 
remedy  against  the  United  States  for  loss  of 
property,  personal  injury  or  death  due  to 
exposure  to  radiation  based  on  acts  or  omis- 
sions by  a  contractor  conducting  nuclear 
weapons  tests  under  a  contract  with,  and 
under  the  direction  and  control  of,  the 
United  States.  This  section  expressly  pre- 
cludes any  other  civil  action  by  private  indi- 
viduals against  a  contractor  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  civil  liability  from  acts  or 
omissions  of  a  contractor.  Section  1631  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  will  defend  Eictions  brought 
against  such  contractors. 

Veterans  whose  military  service  involved 
participation  in  nuclear  weapons  testing, 
have  expressed  the  view  that  section  1631 
denies  them  the  constitutional  right  of  due 
process  under  the  laws  by  preventing  them 
from  obtaining  a  legal  remedy  to  redress 
personal  injuries  allegedly  due  to  exposure 
to  radiation  which  on  active  military  duty. 
There  is  the  concern  among  these  veterans 
that  a  civil  suit  under  section  1631,  seeking 
compensatory  damages,  would  be  barred  by 
application  of  the  principle  of  sovereign  im- 
munity and  the  Feres  doctrine.  In  Feres  v. 
United  States,  340  U.S.  135,  144  (1950),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  United  States 
"is  not  subject  to  liability  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  for  injuries  to  servicemen 
where  the  injuries  arise  out  of  or  are  in  the 
course  of  activity  incident  to  military  serv- 
ice." 

In  light  of  the  vital  interest  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  veterans,  I  have  indicated 
my  intention  to  schedule  a  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  effect  on  the  legal 
rights  of  certain  veterans  of  section  1631  of 
P.Ii.  98-525.  However,  since  the  legal  ques- 
tions presented  bear  on  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  I  believe  that  a  joint  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
would  be  the  preferable  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  this  matter.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  would  be  the 


proper  committee  to  conduct  oversight  of 
the  legal  Issues  raised  by  section  1631,  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  the  relevant 
case  law. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  my  request 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Atfairs, 

Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairmari, 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Strom  and  Joe:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  your  Committee  hold  hearings  to 
consider  the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  legislative  changes  to  section  1631 
of  Public  Law  98-525  to  the  FY  85  DoD  Au- 
thorization Act.  This  section  provides  that 
suits  for  personal  injury  or  death  due  to  ra- 
diation exposure  resulting  from  a  federal 
government  contractor's  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  nuclear  weapons  tests  must  be 
brought  against  the  federal  government  and 
may  not  be  brought  against  the  contractor. 

Because  one  of  the  groups  of  individuals 
most  directly  affected  by  this  section,  the 
so-called  "Warner  Amendment",  comprises 
individuals  who  were  exposed  to  radiation 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Senator 
Warner  requested  that  our  Committee  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  to  consider  the  impact 
of  his  amendment  on  those  veterans  who 
believe  that  they  were  injured  during  the 
test  program.  Such  a  hearing  was  held  last 
November  14. 

After  considering  the  issues  and  testimony 
before  the  Committee,  we  have  concluded 
that,  although  our  Conunittee  does  have  ju- 
risdiction over  matters  of  concern  to  veter- 
ans, we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation.  Rather,  we  believe  that  the  spe- 
cific issue  addressed  by  the  "Warner 
Amendment"— that  is,  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  seek  redress  in  federal  court  for 
harm  they  believe  is  due  to  exposure  to  ra- 
diation as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment contractors— is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We,  therefore, 
urge  tt  at  your  Committee  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  this  issue.  We  would,  of  course,  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  the  information  we 
gathered  in  connection  with  our  Conunit- 
tee's  I  tearing  last  November. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our 
request  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

Chairman. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

The  Secretary  op  ESjergy, 
WashingtoTu  DC,  May  15,  1986. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Murkowski:  I  have  been 
advised  that  on  May  13,  1986,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  1338,  a  bill  that 
would  allow  suits  against  the  United  States 
for  acts  or  omissions  of  contractors  in  carry- 
ing out  the  atomic  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram, and  to  substitute  the  United  States  as 
party  defendents  in  suits  brought  against 
such  contractors. 


As  you  know.  H.R.  1338  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  extremely 
critical  and  complex  issues  of  law  and  public 
policy  raised  in  H.R.  1338  are  properly  ad- 
dressed, I  would  ask  that  before  the  full 
Senate  considers  this  or  any  similar  meas- 
ure, it  receive  a  full  examination  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
would  also  ask  that  the  Department  be  al- 
lowed to  testify  on  this  bill  when  such  hear- 
ings are  held. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  this 
issue  of  such  great  importance. 
Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Herrinqton. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2454 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1631  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525; 
98  Stat.  2646)  is  repealed  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1984. 

(b)  The  period  during  which  section  1631 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1985,  was  in  effect  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  computing  the  period 
provided  in  any  Federal  or  State  statute  of 
limitations  applicable  to  any  civil  action  for 
an  injury,  loss  of  property,  personal  injury, 
or  death  described  in  subsection  (aXl)  of 
such  section. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  schedul- 
ing hearings  to  consider  the  legal 
issues  regarding  appropriate  compen- 
satory measures  for  veterans  who  con- 
sider themselves  harmed  by  radiation 
from  atomic  tests  conducted  by  our 
Government. 

In  1983,  and  again  in  1984,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  legislation 
which  provided  that  contractors  for 
the  Government  Involved  in  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  are  consid- 
ered instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and.  as  such,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  suit  by  private  individuals  for 
effects  thought  to  be  derived  from 
those  activities  associated  with  the  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  measure  was  enacted  into  law 
as  section  1631  of  Public  Law  98-525. 
the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Prior  to  introducing  this  provision,  I 
was  assured  by  the  Vetertois'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  veterans'  interests  would  be  effec- 
tively protected  by  the  "Veterans 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Act",  Public  Law  98-542. 
which  was  signed  into  law  in  the 
spring  of  1984. 

My  assessment  at  that  time,  based 
on  information  I  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration, was  that  the  atomic  vet- 


erans cases  would  be  dealt  with  more 
fairly  and  equitably  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  98-542  than  if 
these  cases  were  allowed  to  proceed  on 
an  Individual  basis  in  the  State  courts. 
The  veterans  themselves  have  since 
indicated  that  Public  Law  98-542  has 
not  been  effective  in  addressing  their 
claims. 

Further,  these  veterans  feel  that  sec- 
tion 1631  has  denied  their  legal  rights 
and  treats  them  unfairly. 

Since  my  intentions  were  never  to 
harm  the  legal  rights  of  this  group  of 
veterans,  several  months  ago  I  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  for  scheduling  and 
chairing  an  exhaustive  set  of  hearings 
on  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  hearings,  and  would 
like  to  thank  the  staff  director  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Tony 
Principi.  for  his  assistance  and  wise 
counsel. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings 
chaired  by  Chairman  Murkowski, 
coupled  with  the  hearings  Chairman 
Thurmond  has  now  scheduled,  will 
lead  to  a  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  the  atomic  veterans  as  well  as  ade- 
quate protection  for  our  Nation's 
atomic  defense  programs. 

To  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  this 
Issue— the  bill  recently  passed  in  the 
House  as  well  as  other  alternatives- 
are  presented  for  consideration  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  joining  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  in  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  section  1631. 

If  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cludes that  this  is  an  appropriate 
measure  to  address  this  Issue,  then  we 
will  pursue  rapid  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  their  assistance  and 
support  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letters  of  January  29. 
1985.  July  10,  1985.  and  three  letters 
of  May  5,  1986,  on  this  subject  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  January  24, 1985. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
Chairman,  VeUraru' Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1631  of 
Public  Law  98-525  provides  that  contractors 
for  the  government  Involved  In  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  are  Instrumental- 
ities of  the  federal  government  and,  as  such, 
are  not  subject  to  suit  by  private  individuals 
for  effecU  thought  to  be  derived  from  those 


activities  associated  with  the  research,  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  provision,  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration In  both  1983  and  1984.  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  finally  Incorporated  In  P.L. 
98-S2S. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Section  1631,  I 
was  assured  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  vet- 
erans' interests  would  be  protected  by  the 
"Veterans  DIoxIn  and  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Standards  Act"  (P.L.  98-542), 
which  was  signed  into  law  last  spring.  Since 
the  enactment  of  P.L.  98-525  individual  vet- 
erans and  veterans  groups  have  indicated 
that  Section  1631  may  deny  veterans  suffi- 
cient remedy  to  redress  any  illness  or  Injury 
they  perceive  as  connected  to  atomic  energy 
activities. 

My  assessment,  based  on  the  Information 
I  have  received  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Justice,  was 
that  these  veterans'  cases  would  be  dealt 
with  more  fairly  and  equitably  under  the 
provisions  of  P.L.  98-542  than  if  these  cases 
were  allowed  to  proceed  on  an  individual 
basis  in  the  state  courts. 

Since  the  veterans  themselves  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  feel  that  under  Section  1631 
they  have  been  denied  their  legal  righU  and 
are  not  being  dealt  with  fairly,  I  am  writing 
to  request  that  you  hold  hearings  In  your 
Committee  on  this  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  am  prepared  to  testify  and  present  the 
background  and  my  views  on  Section  1631  If 
you  desire. 

It  Is  certainly  not  my  Intention  to  support 
any  legislation  that  Is  damaging  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  veterans.  To  the  contrary,  I 
feel  that  our  veterans  deserve  fair  tutd 
prompt  consideration  for  their  service  to 
the  country. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  Warner. 


U.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  10,  1985. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Frank:  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
scheduling  a  hearing  to  assess  the  Impact  on 
the  legal  rights  of  cerUln  veterans  of  Sec- 
tion 1631  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  P.L. 
98-526. 

I  understand  that  the  hearing  will  be 
chaired  by  you  on  July  23  at  1:30  p.m.  I 
want  to  offer  to  be  of  service  In  any  way 
that  you  consider  that  I  can  be  helpful. 

Because  of  their  obvious.  Intense  Interest 
In  the  Issue,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Atomic  Veterans  be  provided  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  at  the  hearing. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration, 
and  please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Warner. 

U.S.  StNATC 

Washington,  DC,  May  5. 1986. 
Hon.  Frank  Motucowbki, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairt. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  recent 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  proposing  that  he  consider  hear- 
ings on  the  plight  of  atomic  veterans. 


You  are  very  much  aware  of  my  role  in  in- 
troducing legislation  (Section  1631,  P.L.  98- 
535)  In  the  FY  1984  Defense  Authorisation 
bill,  which  made  contractors  partidpatlng  in 
atomic  weapons  testing  programs  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  federal  government  and 
precluded  any  other  civil  action  by  private 
Individuals  against  a  contractor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  cIvU  llabUlty  from  acta 
or  omissions  of  the  contractor. 

I  have  also  written  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  supporting 
your  proposal  that  he  chair  hearings  on  this 
issue.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

It  has  never  been  my  Intent  to  damage  the 
legitimate  interesU  of  the  atomic  veterans. 
At  the  time  the  legislation  described  above 
was  passed,  I  was  assured  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  claims  of  these  veterans  would 
be  dealt  with  more  fairly  and  equitably  by 
the  then-recently  passed  P.L.  98-642,  the 
"Veterans  Dloxln  and  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Standards  Act".  The  atomic 
veterans  continue  to  feel  that  this  act  does 
not  provide  a  sufficient  vehicle  to  address 
their  claims. 

In  addition  to  joining  in  your  proposal 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  hold 
hearings  on  Section  1631  of  P.L.  98-526.  1 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
advise  me  of  any  findings  and/or  conclu- 
sions your  committee  may  have  reached  on 
the  atomic  veterans  Issue  as  a  result  of  your 
hearings. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  suppori  and  as- 
sistance In  this  matter.  Please  let  me  know 
If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Warner. 

U.8.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  5,  1986.     - 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  your  committee  hold  hearings  on 
Section  1631  of  PL  98-628,  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  relevant  case  law. 

Section  1631.  which  I  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administration,  provides  that 
contractors  for  the  government  involved  in 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  are  instru- 
mentalities of  the  federal  government  and. 
as  such,  are  not  subject  to  suit  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  effecU  thought  to  be  derived 
from  those  activities  associated  with  the  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  provision,  requested  by  the 
Administration  in  both  1983  and  1984,  ^as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  finally  Incorporat- 
ed In  PL  98-625. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Section  1631,  I 
was  assured  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  vet- 
erans' Interests  would  be  protected  by  the 
"Veterans  Dloxln  and  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Standards  Act"  (PL  98-542). 
which  was  signed  Into  law  In  the  spring  of 
1984.  Since  the  enactment  of  PL  98-526,  in- 
dividual veterans  and  veterans  groups  have 
indicated  that  Section  1631  denies  veterans 
sufficient  remedy  to  redress  any  Illness  or 
Injury  they  perceive  as  connected  to  atomic 
energy  activities. 

My  original  assessment,  based  on  the  In- 
formation received  at  the  time  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  that  these  veterans'  cases  would 
be  dealt  with  more  fairly  and  equitably 
under  the  provisions  of  PL  98-542  than  If 
these  cases  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  an 
Individual  basis  in  the  sUte  courU.  The  vet- 
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erans  themselves  have  indicated  that  they 
feel  that  under  Section  1631  they  have  been 
denied  their  legal  rights  and  are  not  being 
dealt  with  fairly. 

I  consider  it  appropriate  that  you  hold 
hearings  in  your  conunittee  on  this  matter 
as  soon  as  possible,  since  your  committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  I  understand  that  Chairman 
Murkowski  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Senator  Cranston  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  have  written  to  you  and  Senator 
Biden  with  a  similar  request  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  It  was  at  my  earlier  sug- 
gestion that  the  Veterans  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  issue. 

It  was  never  my  intent  to  damage  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  our  veterans.  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  along  with  those  hearings  al- 
ready held  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, will  produce  a  just  and  fair  solution  for 
our  veterans  who  feel  they  have  been 
harmed  by  radiation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
support.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Joan  W.  Warner. 

D.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  May  S,  1986. 
Hon.  John  S.  Herrington. 
Secretary  of  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
Independence  Avenue  SW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  are  aware,  I 
introduced  legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
Administration  in  the  FY  84  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  to  limit  the  liability  of  civil- 
ian contractors  participating  in  our  nuclear 
weapons  testing  activities. 

Section  1631  of  Public  Law  98-525  pro- 
vides that  contractors  for  the  government 
involved  in  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
are  instnmientalities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and.  as  such,  are  not  subject  to  suit  by 
private  individuals  for  effects  thought  to  be 
derived  from  those  activities  associated  with 
the  research,  development  and  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  provision,  requested 
by  the  Administration  in  both  1983  and 
1984.  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  finally 
incorporated  in  PL  98-525. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Section  1631,  I 
was  assured  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the  vet- 
erans' interests  would  be  protected  by  the 
"Veterans  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Standards  Act"  (PL-98-542). 
which  was  signed  into  law  in  the  spring  of 
1984.  Since  the  enactment  of  PL  98-525.  in- 
dividual veterans  and  veterans  groups  have 
indicated  that  Section  1631  may  deny  veter- 
ans s»ifficient  remedy  to  redress  any  illness 
or  injury  they  perceive  as  connected  to 
atomic  energy  activities. 

My  original  assessment,  based  on  the  in- 
formation received  at  the  time  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  was  that  these  veterans' 
cases  would  be  dealt  with  more  fairly  and 
equitably  under  the  provisions  of  PL  98-542 
than  if  these  cases  were  allowed  to  proceed 
on  an  individual  basis  in  the  state  courts. 
The  veterans  themselves  have  indicated 
that  they  feel  that  under  Section  1631  they 
have  been  denied  their  legal  rights  .wd  are 
not  being  dealt  with  fairly. 

In  January.  1985  I  requested  that  Chair- 
man Murkowski  hold  hearings  on  this  issue 
in  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  These 
hearings  were  held  last  November  14.  Both 
Chairman  Murkowski  and  I  have  now  pro- 


posed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  he  hold  heiu-ings  on  Sec- 
Uon  1631  of  PL  98-525.  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  relevant  case  law. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the 
Administration's  current  position  and  rec- 
ommendations on  this  matter  based  on  the 
result  of  the  hearings  In  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  any  other  related  de- 
velopments. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Warner. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  support  with  my  cosponsorship. 
Senator  Mthikowski's  amendment  to 
repeal  section  1631  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1985. 
This  amendment  relates  to  the  liabil- 
ity of  Government  contractors  for  in- 
juries or  losses  of  property  arising  out 
of  atomic  weapons  testing  programs. 
The  amendment  allows  suits  against 
contractors  for  acts  or  omissions  of 
these  contractors  in  conducting  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Testing  Program. 

In  June  1983,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee asserted  that  section  1631  may  be 
unfair  to  current  and  potential  plain- 
tiffs. The  amendment  deprives  claim- 
ants of  any  right  to  sue  for  damages  in 
negligence  arising  out  of  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Testing  Program.  Prior  to 
passage  of  section  1631,  Icnown  as  the 
Warner  amendment,  civilians,  veter- 
ans, and  military  personnel  could 
bring  suit  against  contractors  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  the  Atomic  Weap- 
ons Testing  Program  under  State  tort 
law. 

The  results  of  the  Warner  amend- 
ment, stipulating  that  suits  brought 
against  contractors  involved  in  the  Nu- 
clear Testing  Program  would  substi- 
tute the  United  States  as  a  litigant, 
combined  with  the  Feres  doctrine  pro- 
hibiting suits  against  the  United 
States  by  military  personnel  for  inju- 
ries sustained  on  active  duty,  block 
any  adjudications  of  a  veteran's  claim. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  those  seeking 
redress  for  injuries  suffered  during  nu- 
clear testing.  They  should  not  be 
forced  to  sacrifice  their  right  to  be 
heard  in  a  court  of  law.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  repeal  of 
section  1631  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  of  1985.  I 
commend  Senator  Mttrkowski  for  in- 
troducing this  bill.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  friend 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mttrkowski],  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  Democratic  member,  and  with 
the  other  original  cosponsors.  Sena- 
tors Warner,  SmoN,  DeConcini,  and 
Denton,  in  introducing  S.  2454,  a 
measure  that  would  repeal  section 
1631  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
Public  Law  98-525.  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1984,  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  provision.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  such  legislation  for  some 


time  and,  in  fact,  had  been  working  ac- 
tively with  Senators  Simon  and 
DkConcini  In  the  preparation  of  such 
a  measiu^  when  Senator  Murkowski 
invited  us  to  join  with  him  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
him  so  as  to  demonstrate  our  unity  of 
purpose  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  section  1631  of  Public 
Law  98-525,  the  so-called  Warner 
amendment,  provides  that  suits  for 
personal  injury  or  death  due  to  radi- 
ation exposure  resulting  from  a  Feder- 
al Government  contractor's  activities 
in  carrying  out  nuclear  weapons  tests 
must  be  brought  against  the  Federal 
Government  and  may  not  be  brought 
against  the  contractor.  This  provision 
originated  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and,  although  it  relates  to  judi- 
cial remedies  for  actions  involving  the 
U.S.  Government  and  makes  specific 
references  to  various  provisions  in  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  it  was  not, 
prior  to  its  enactment,  considered  by 
the  committee  of  proper  jurisdiction 
in  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee. 

As  a  result  of  my  service  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  have  had  a 
longstanding  and  very  deep  interest  in 
issues  relating  to  the  concerns  of  vet- 
erans exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
during  their  military  service.  I  chaired 
the  first  hearings  in  the  Senate  on 
this  matter  in  1979  and  have  actively 
pursued  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  shoulder  its  proper  responsi- 
bilities vis-a-vis  these  veterans,  and 
their  survivors,  who  that  Government 
deliberately  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation. In  this  regard,  I  have  authored, 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  health  care  to  radi- 
ation-exposed veterans  for  conditions 
not  caused  by  another  factor:  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  VA  to  develop, 
through  a  process  allowing  for  public 
participation,  special  regulations  pre- 
scribing uniform  guidelines  for  resolv- 
ing claims  for  VA  compensation  bene- 
fits; and  legislation  calling  for  a  major 
study  of  the  health  of  veterans  ex- 
posed to  nuclear  test  radiation. 

I  have  also  requested  major  investi- 
gations by  the  General  Accounting 
Office— one  of  which,  regarding  safety 
precautions  at  "Operation  Cross- 
roads," was  completed  last  December— 
into  various  aspects  of  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Test  Program. 

Both  by  virtue  of  the  numbers  of 
veterans  exposed  to  radiation  in  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Program— esti- 
mates vary  but  it  seems  clear  that 
there  were  at  least  200,000  service 
members  who  participated  in  the 
Nucler  Weapons  Test  Program  while 
on  active  duty— and  as  a  result  of  the 
Feres  doctrine,  the  doctrine  which  de- 
rives from  a  1950  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, which  bars  suits  against  the 
United  States  by  veterans  for  injuries 
or  illnesses  resulting  from  events  while 


on  active  duty,  these  veterans  and 
their  survivors  were  particularly  ad- 
versely affected  by  section  1631. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
very  significant  impact  of  section  1631 
on  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
during  their  military  service,  I  early 
on  sought  to  have  the  impact  of  sec- 
tion 1631  made  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  the  Senate.  In  that  regard,  I  twice 
wrote  Senator  Warner,  on  November 
27.  1984,  and  on  February  11,  198S. 
Later,  on  March  18,  1986,  after  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  had  held 
a  hearing  last  November  14  on  this 
issue  at  Senator  Warner's  request,  I 
wrote  to  Senator  MiniKOWSKi  and 
asked  that  he  join  me  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  [Mr.  Biden]  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  urging  that 
committee  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consid- 
er this  issue.  Finally,  on  April  29,  1986, 
Senator  Mttrkowski  and  I  wrote  to 
Senators  Thurmond  and  Biden.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  letters 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
jun  delighted  that  there  is  now  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  that,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  staff  has  advised.  In 
response  to  our  request  of  April  29, 
that  that  committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  this  issue  and  this  legislation 
next  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  this  result.  As  I  noted  earlier,  I 
have  a  longstanding  interest  in  issues 
relating  to  veterans  exposed  to  radi- 
ation during  their  service  and  was  very 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  existence  of 
section  1631  following  its  enactment. 
Without  making  any  Judgment  about 
the  liability  of  any  of  the  contractors 
involved  with  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Test  Program,  I  certainly  believe  that 
veterans  who  are  concerned  that  they 
were  adversely  affected  by  radiation  as 
a  result  of  a  contractor's  negligence 
during  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Pro- 
gram should  not  be  blocked  from 
having  their  claims  determined  in 
court.  With  specific  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  the  various 
contractors  who  were  involved  with 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Program,  it 
should  be  noted  that,  in  light  of  the 
contractual  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  the  contractors,  piur- 
suant  to  which  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  indemnify  the  contractors 
against  any  damages  and  to  defend 
any  lawsuits  seeking  such  damages,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  whether  individual 
contractors  will  be  at  any  risk,  even  if 
section  1631  is  repealed. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late our  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  for  joining  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  His  action  in 
this  regard  is  a  tangible  expression  of 


his  position  that  his  original  sponsor- 
ship of  the  provision  that  became  sec- 
tion 1631  was  premised  on  the  view 
that  it  would  not  adversely  affect 
anyone.  He  now  recognizes,  as  a  result 
of  many  contacts  from  veterans  and 
their  survivors  and  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  hearing  last  November, 
that  there  is  a  significant  question  as 
to  the  impact  of  the  provision.  It  is 
very  much  to  his  credit  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  have  the  matter  reviewed  and 
corrected  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senators  Murkowski 
and  Warner,  as  well  as  with  Senators 
Simon,  DeConcini.  and  Denton  and 
our  other  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  we  pursue  this  matter. 
In  this  regard,  I  note  that,  prior  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  hearing  next 
month,  I  will  introduce  an  amendment 
to  this  measure  that  would  provide 
that  in  the  event  that  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  section  1631,  an  indi- 
vidual veteran  or  a  veteran's  survivor 
could  have  brought  a  civil  suit  under 
the  applicable  statute  of  limitations, 
that  individual  would  have  not  less 
than  12  months  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  repeal  measure 
in  which  to  initiate  a  civil  suit  against 
a  contractor.  I  believe  that  such  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  is  needed  so  as 
to  ensure  that  individuals  who  under- 
stood that  they  had  lost  the  right  to 
bring  such  an  action  as  the  result  of 
the  enactment  of  section  1631  have 
adequate  time  to  learn  of  its  repeal 
before  again  being  barred  from  bring- 
ing suit  by  virtue  of  application  of  the 
relevant  statute  of  limitations,  even  as 
our  bill  would  propose  to  extend  the 
period  by  the  period  of  time  that 
elapses  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  section  1631  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  our  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
mentioned  earlier  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Atpairs, 
Washington.  DC.  November  27.  1984. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  As  you  know,  as  a  result  of  my 
service  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
I  have  had  a  longstanding  and  very  deep  in- 
terest in  issues  relating  to  the  concerns  of 
veterans  exposed  to  Ionizing  radiation 
during  their  military  service.  In  this  regard, 
I  attempt  to  remain  current  on  the  status  of 
matters  that  might  affect  these  veterans 
and  their  dependents  and  was,  therefore, 
quite  surprised  to  learn  of  the  provisions  in 
section  1631  of  Public  Law  98-525,  the  FY 
1985  DOD  Authorization  Act.  which  appear 
to  make  substantial  changes  In  the  rights  of 
these  Individuals  to  seek  redress  for  health 
problems  which  may  be  related  to  radiation 
exposure. 

I  was  very  pleased,  therefore,  to  read  in 
the  November  14.  1984,  Washington  Pott  of 
your  Intention  to  hold  hearings  in  the  next 
Congress  to  investigate  the  impact  of  this 
provision.  I  believe  that  such  hearings  are 


extremely  important.  I  urge  you  to  schedule 
them  as  early  as  possible  and  to  give  a* 
much  advance  notice  of  the  proposed  hear- 
ing schedule  as  is  possible  so  that  the  many 
individuals  concerned  about  this  issue  (in- 
cluding the  civilians  who  were  exposed  to 
radiation  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
the  nuclear  weapons  test  program  or  livlnf 
downwind  from  test  sites)  can  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  hearings. 

I  look  forward  to  following  these  hearings 
closely  and  to  working  with  you  and  others, 
as  appropriate,  on  any  legislative  action. 

With  warm  regards, 
CordiaUy, 

Alam  Cranstoii, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

VS.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTAiM. 
Washington,  DC,  February  11,  f  MS. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  am  writing  In  follow-up  to 
my  November  27,  1984.  letter  to  you  regard- 
ing your  announced  plans,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  provisions  in  section  1631  of 
Public  Law  98-525  that  appear  to  have  made 
substantial  changes  in  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals exposed  to  radiation  to  seek  redrew  for 
health  problems  which  may  be  related  to 
their  exposure.  Having  not  heard  from  you 
on  this  matter.  I  am  writing  to  request  in- 
formation about  your  plans  in  this  regard. 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  earlier  letter  in 
case  it  did  not  reach  you  over  the  recess. 

Since  sending  that  first  letter  to  you,  I  un- 
derstand that,  in  some  Informal,  staff-level 
discussions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you 
may  have  concerns  about  whether  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  section  1631  provisions  la 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  that,  In 
light  of  those  concerns,  you  may  be  seeking 
to  have  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
conduct  such  a  hearing.  Athough  I  would 
agree  with  any  reservations  you  have  re- 
garding the  Armed  Services  Committee's  Ju- 
risdiction over  this  legislation— notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  your  Committee  has 
twice  acted  on  such  provisions  and  appar- 
ently believed  there  was  some  basis  for  as- 
serting jurisdiction— I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  the 
proper  Committee  of  jurisdiction.  (For  one 
thing,  the  section  1631  provisions  affect  the 
rights  of  civilians,  such  as  those  who  lived 
downwind  of  the  Nevada  test  site,  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  radiation— an  issue 
clearly  not  within  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  jurisdiction.) 

Rather,  inasmuch  as  the  section  1631  pro- 
visions In  question  relate  to  judicial  reme- 
dies for  actions  against  the  United  States 
and  make  specific  references  to  various  pro- 
visions in  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code.  I  be- 
lieve the  Judiciary  Committee,  either  alone 
or  jointly  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  the  Jurisdiction  to  hold  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

In  light  of  Strom  Thurmond's  leadership 
role  on  both  the  Judiciary  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  I  am  sending  Strom  a  copy 
of  this  letter  and  will  follow  up  with  him  re- 
garding his  views  and  plans  on  this  Issue. 
You  may  wish  to  take  similar  action. 

In  any  event.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
recommendations  set  forth  In  my  November 
27  letter  and  applaud  your  commitment  to 
these  hearings.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  on  this  issue  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 
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With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alam  Crahston, 
Ranlcing  Minority  Member. 

U.S.  SEH ATE, 

Comomx  on  Veterams'  Atpairs, 

Washington,  DC,  March  18,  1986. 
Hon.  Pramk  H.  MmtKowsKi, 
Chairman,     Veterans'    Affairs    Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  writing  in  foUow-up  to 
my  December  3.  1985,  letter  to  you  regard- 
ing the  so-called  "Warner  Amendment" 
which,  as  you  know,  bars  certain  suits 
against  nuclear  test  contractors  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  before  our  Committee 
last  November  14.  In  that  letter.  I  asked 
that  you  consider  joining  with  me  in  a  letter 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  urging  that 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  to  consider  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  "Warner  Amend- 
ment". 

As  you  may  recall,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment at  our  Committee's  hearing  in  Novem- 
ber, I  expressed  my  view  that  "Our  Commit- 
tee is  not  the  correct  forum  in  which  that 
legislation  should  be  evaluated."  Later  in 
the  hearing,  in  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
Warner,  you  also  noted  that  any  change  to 
the  "Warner  Amendment"  "would  be  done 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  opposed  to 
the  Veterans'  Committee." 

I  continue  to  believe  strongly  that  the  spe- 
cific issue  addressed  by  the  "Warner 
Amendment"— that  is,  the  right  of  individ- 
uals who  believe  they  may  have  been 
harmed  by  exposure  to  radiation  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  non-govemmental  contrac- 
tors—has not  been  appropriately  addressed 
by  the  Committee  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  fail- 
ure can  and  should  be  addressed  and  thus  I 
renew  my  request  to  you  to  consider  joining 
with  me  in  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  urge  that  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  issue. 

In  this  regard,  I  note  that  Senator 
Warner,  in  an  interview  reported  in  the  Jan- 
uary 25,  1986.  Richmond  News  Leader  (a 
copy  of  the  article  is  enclosed)  said  he  would 
"support  revision  of  [the  'Warner  Amend- 
ment'] that  hindered  [atomic  veterans'] 
abiUty  to  sue  defense  contractors"  However. 
Senator  Warner  indicated  that  "he  was 
awaiting  a  recommendation  by  the  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee"  before  taking 
further  action. 

Inasmuch  as  we  both  agree  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Committee,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  our  Committee  to  make  any 
recommendation  other  than  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  review  this  issue.  Although  I 
have  not  discussed  this  directly  with  Sena- 
tor Warner.  I  would  anticipate  that  he 
would  support  such  a  recommendation. 

Frank.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  strong 
interest  in  seelung  answers  to  the  many 
questions  relating  to  the  issue  of  veterans' 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  from  nuclear 
detonations.  I  look  forwcu-d  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  on  that  issue.  With  reference 
to  the  specific  issue  of  the  "Warner  Amend- 
ment", however,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
most  appropriate  action  that  we  and  our 
Committee  can  take  at  this  time  is  to  urge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  under-take  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  that  regard. 

With  warm  regards. 
_CordiaUy. 

Alan  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  Jan.  25. 
1986] 

Warner  Would  Back  Change  in  Atomic 
Veterans  Law 

(By  Peter  Hardin) 

Washington.— U.S.  Sen.  John  W.  Warner, 
apparently  bowing  to  complaints  by  veter- 
ans exposed  to  atomic  radiation,  says  he 
would  supt)ort  revision  of  a  law  he  spon- 
sored that  hindered  the  veterans'  ability  to 
sue  defense  contractors. 

Congress  heard  testimony  last  fall  from 
members  of  atomic  veterans  groups  about 
their  hardships  and  battles  with  govern- 
ment insensitivity.  They  appealed  for 
changes  in  the  law  that  Warner  had  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  in  1984. 

In  an  interview  yesterday.  Warner  didn't 
specify  what  kind  of  revision  he  would  back 
but  said  he  was  awaiting  a  recommendation 
on  by  the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  held  several  of  the  hearings. 

"I  thought  the  atomic  veterans,  in  a  very 
responsible  way.  brought  that  issue  to  the 
focus."  he  said,  "and  we'll  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
that  (veterans  affairs)  committee  recom- 
mend." 

If  the  committee  recommends  a  change  in 
the  provision,  he  would  support  it.  Warner 
added. 

Asked  whether  he  considered  himself 
wrong  for  having  sponsored  the  measure, 
Warner  said.  "No.  Neither  I  nor  the  admin- 
istration nor  others  were  aware  of  all  of  the 
facts  that  have  come  to  light." 

The  Virginia  Republican  said  at  another 
point.  "Congress  can  and  should  undo 
things  it  has  done  when  it  is  shown  that  we 
were  in  error.  We're  not  infallible,  any  more 
than  anybody  else." 

Was  the  atomic  veterans  policy  in  error. 
Warner  was  asked. 

"I'm  not  going  to  make  that  judgment." 
he  replied. 

Representatives  of  atomic  veterans' 
groups  welcomed  the  development,  which 
appeared  to  go  beyond  Warner's  previous 
statements. 

"It's  excellent  news  from  our  point  of 
view."  said  Tom  J.  Houser  of  Washington, 
who  is  with  the  National  Association  of 
Atomic  Veterans. 

"It  represents  a  change  of  attitude,  which 
really  is  a  basic  problem  up  on  Capitol  Hill." 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Sen. 
Warner  has  seen  the  injustice  that  his 
amendment  has  brought .  .  ."  said  Dorothy 
Legarreta  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  administrative 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  Radi- 
ation Survivors. 

"We're  sure  that  thousands  of  atomic  vet- 
erans and  civilians  will  be  gratified  to  hear 
that  he  is  willing  to  consider  a  change  in  his 
amendment." 

Alvin  Guttman.  a  lawyer  who  has  repre- 
sented the  veterans  association  in  the  past, 
called  on  Warner  to  help  take  care  of  the 
problems  caused  by  his  legislation. 

"We  hope  he  would  be  lending  support 
and  advice  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  trying  to  remedy  this  problem."  Gutt- 
man said. 

Veterans  exposed  to  atomic  tests  have  said 
they  were  effectively  blocked  from  suing  by 
the  Warner  provision,  which  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1985  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  and  a  separate  doctrine.  Called  the 
Feres  doctrine,  it  bars  suits  by  veterans 
against  the  government  over  injuries  sus- 
tained on  active  duty. 

Warner's  amendment  replaced  defense 
contractors  who  are  being  sued  in  atomic- 


test  cases  with  the  government  as  defend- 
ant. 

The  Feres  doctrine,  when  combined  with 
the  Warner  provision,  has  barred  atomic 
veterans'  suit  over  injury  or  disease  alleged- 
ly arising  during  the  atomic  tests,  according 
to  Guttman. 

Warner  said  earlier  he  sponsored  the 
amendment  at  the  Reagan  aclministratlon's 
request. 

Rep.  Frederick  C.  Boucher.  D-9th  District, 
has  proposed  creating  an  exemption  to  the 
Feres  doctrine  for  atomic  veterans  to  allow 
them  to  sue  the  federal  government. 

Warner  said  yesterday  he  didn't  favor 
Boucher's  route. 

"If  we  cut  one  chink  in  the  Feres  doctrine, 
there's  likely  to  be  a  series  of  cases  of  equal 
importance  come  along  to  cut  successive 
chinks  in  it."  he  said. 

Legislators  have  estimated  that  about 
250.(K)0  servicemen  participated  in  the 
atomic  weapons  testing  excerclses. 

U.S.  Senate. 
ComtiTTEE  ON  Veterans'  Attairs, 

Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Jtuiiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Strom  and  Joe:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  your  Committee  hold  hearings  to 
consider  the  Issue  of  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  legislative  changes  to  section  1631 
of  Public  Law  98-525  to  the  FY  85  DoD  Au- 
thorization Act.  This  section  provides  that 
suits  for  personal  injury  or  death  due  to  ra- 
diation exposure  resulting  from  a  federal 
government  contactor's  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  nuclear  weapons  tests  must  be 
brought  against  the  federal  government  and 
may  not  be  brought  against  the  contractor. 

Because  one  of  the  groups  of  individuals 
most  directly  affected  by  this  section,  the 
so-called  "Warner  Amendment",  comprises 
individuals  who  were  exposed  to  radiation 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Senator 
Warner  requested  that  our  Committee  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  to  consider  the  impact 
of  his  amendment  on  those  veterans  who 
believe  that  they  were  injured  during  the 
test  program.  Such  a  hearing  was  held  last 
November  14. 

After  considering  the  issues  and  testimony 
before  the  Committee,  we  have  concluded 
that,  although  our  Committee  does  have  ju- 
risdiction over  matters  of  concern  to  veter- 
ans, we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation.  Rather,  we  believe  that  the  spe- 
cific issue  addressed  by  the  "Warner 
Amendment"— that  is,  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  seek  redress  in  federal  court  for 
harm  they  believe  is  due  to  exposure  to  ra- 
diation as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment contractors— is  under  the  jurisdication 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that  your  Committee  conduct  a  hear- 
ing of  this  issue.  We  would,  of  course,  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  the  information  we 
gathered  in  connection  with  our  Commit- 
tee's hearing  last  November. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our 
request  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  H.  Mxtrkowski. 

Chairman. 
Alan  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 


S.  2455.  A  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

national  organ  and  tissue  donor  act 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Act.  This  law 
will  assist  the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  organs  and  tis- 
sues available  for  transplantation.  The 
need  is  critical.  A  few  weeks  ago,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kidney  Foimdation  of 
Maine  told  me  about  patients  who 
have  waited  as  long  as  5  years  for  a 
donor  kidney.  Some  have  died.  Just 
this  week,  a  9-month-old  infant,  in  a 
neighboring  State,  died  because  a 
donor  liver  was  located  24  hours  too 
late.  Across  the  country,  more  than 
8,000  Americans  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  for  a  new  life. 

Recent  medical  advances,  including 
better  matching  techniques  and  the 
development  of  a  more  effective  and 
safer  antirejectlon  drug,  have  greatly 
improved  the  survival  rates  of  trans- 
plant recipients.  Those  who  receive 
new  kidneys,  for  Instance,  enjoy  a  sur- 
vival rate  of  over  95  percent.  They  are 
able  to  leave  the  very  restricted  exist- 
ence of  a  dialysis  patient  and  return  to 
work  and  resume  normal  family  life. 

Kidney  and  other  organs  for  trans- 
plant must  come  from  young  victims 
who  are  brain  dead  but  maintained 
mechnically.  There  are  approximately 
20,000  such  deaths  each  year,  usually 
from  auto  accidents  or  cerebral  hem- 
orrhages. Only  about  15  percent 
become  donors  now,  because  in  most 
cases  the  family  is  never  asked  to  con- 
sider donation. 

Donor  cards,  often  printed  on  driv- 
ers licenses,  are  recognized  in  every 
State  as  legal  authority  for  organ  re- 
trieval, but  hospitals  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  next  of  kin.  Some  hospitals 
have  persoimel  trained  to  discuss  do- 
nation with  grief -stricken  families,  but 
many  do  not.  Surveys  Indicate  that  80 
percent  of  families  would  consent,  if 
they  were  asked,  and  donor  families 
have  testified  that  knowing  that  other 
lives  were  saved  has  helped  them  to 
accept  their  own  loss. 

I  am  proud  that  Maine  has  acted  to 
give  life  to  those  who  wait  and  some 
consolidation  to  those  who  grieve. 
Maine's  new  law  provides  for  staff 
training  and  sets  procedures  for  dis- 
cussing donation  with  the  families  of 
potential  donors.  Early  indications  are 
that  donations  will  double  or  even 
triple  in  the  dozen  States  that  have 
laws  like  the  one  in  Maine.  However, 
unless  more  act  the  shortage  will  con- 
tinue and  Maine  and  other  States  will 
become  net  exports  of  life-saving 
organs.  Every  State  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  participate. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  will  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  encourage  and  assist  States 
to  enact  and  implement  routine  re- 


quest legislation.  It  will  further  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  1  year  on  the  activity  of 
the  Department  and  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  States. 

Routine  inquiry  legislation  has  al- 
ready saved  lives,  but  it  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. In  1984,  the  Congress  passed 
major  legislation  which  provided  for 
the  computerization  of  organ  and 
tissue  distribution.  As  the  number  of 
donations  increases  in  routine  inquiry 
States,  efficient  distribution  will 
become  all  the  more  critical.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  1984  act  be  imple- 
mented without  further  delay. 

Organ  and  tissue  transplantation  is 
a  modem  medical  miracle.  If  we  fail  to 
significantly  Increase  donation  and  im- 
prove distribution,  it  will  be  available 
only  to  a  few.  I  urge  you  to  support 
routine  inquiry  legislation  in  your  own 
States  and  to  Join  me  in  this  national 
initiative.* 

By   Mr.   LAXALT  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Hecht): 

S.  2457.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 

of  Congress  to  the  California-Nevada 

Interstate  Compact:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSENT  or  congress  to  THF  CALirORHIA- 
NEVADA  interstate  COMPACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hecht,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  approval  of  Congress  to  an  inter- 
state compact  on  the  development, 
use,  conservation,  and  control  of  water 
within  the  Lake  Tahoe,  Truckee  River, 
Carson  River,  and  Walker  River 
Basins. 

Pinal  conditions  of  the  compact  were 
drafted  in  1968  after  some  12  years  of 
negotiations  and  approved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  California  on  September  19, 
1970,  and  by  the  State  of  Nevada  on 
March  5,  1971.  It  has  never  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress,  although  15 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  two  States.  Both  States 
have  abided  by  its  provisions  since  the 
date  of  approval  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  neither  has  found  reason  to 
alter  the  basic  allocation  scheme. 

The  compact  essentially  recognizes 
existing  water  uses  and  apportions  to 
each  of  the  States  those  waters  not 
needed  to  meet  existing  uses.  All  water 
over  and  above  that  not  needed  to 
meet  existing  uses  is  distributed  to 
each  State  on  a  percentage  basis.  In 
ratifying  the  compact,  the  State  legis- 
latures added  language  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  compact  would  not 
deny  anyone  rights  to  use  water 
within  its  allocations. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  lengthy  histori- 
cal outline  of  the  reasons  the  compact 
has  not  been  ratified,  to  date.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  about  the  allocations 
to  certain  of  the  parties,  mainly 
Indian  tribes,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  several  lawsuits.  The  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Tribe  claims  all  of  the  cur- 


rently unappropriated  water  of  the 
Truckee  River  system  against  both 
California  and  Nevada  and  feels  the 
compact  could  adversely  affect  that 
claim.  The  two  main  lawsuits  involving 
water  rights  on  the  Truckee  River  and 
allocations  from  Stampede  Reiervolr 
have  been  settled  and  the  remaining 
suits  can  be  litigated  whether  or  not 
the  compact  is  ratified.  I  believe  it  Is 
time  to  bring  some  finality  to  the  very 
sensitive  matter  of  division  of  waten 
between  the  two  States  by  ratifying 
this  agreement  which  both  States 
have  found  appropriate  and  fair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  statement 
explaining  the  compact  and  the  need 
for  its  ratification  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  claim  there 
are  not  differences  remaining  within 
Nevada.  This  compact  will  not  deny, 
and  cannot  deny,  relief  of  grievances 
which  may  be  proven  by  any  aggrieved 
pariy.  But  I  do  not  expect  any  changes 
to  occur  to  the  compact  regarding  the 
basic  allocation  between  the  States. 
Moreover,  any  reopening  of  the  basic 
allocations  of  the  compact  will  be  a  re- 
opening of  long  settled,  historic  uses. 
Thus,  I  urge  swift  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  on  this  Important 
compact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATmtlfT  on  CAUrORNIA-NCVADA 

IirmsTATt  Compact 

INTKODVCTION 

The  Califomla-Nevadt  Intentate  Com- 
pact was  formulated  to  provide  each  of  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada  their  equl- 
Uble  share  of  the  intertUte  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker 
River  Basins.  The  compact  is  Intended  to  re- 
solve many  of  the  problems  rising  from  each 
state's  Increasing  use  of  a  limited,  common 
water  supply.  These  problems,  which  finally 
resulted  In  the  determination  to  negotiate 
an  Interstate  compact,  first  came  to  public 
light  In  the  late  1940'i  when  the  8Ute  Engi- 
neers of  California  and  Nevada  faced  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  water  rtfhU 
on  the  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker  River 
Systems.  The  principal  water  using  agencies 
in  the  lower  basins  were  protesting  all  new 
water  right  applications  on  these  streams 
which  were  not  supported  by  long-term  car- 
ryover storage.  These  agencies  took  the  po- 
sition that  there  was  no  unappropriated 
water  available  from  natural  flow  In  excess 
of  their  righU. 

Need  for  compact 

In  1947-48  an  attempt  was  made  to  resolve 
this  water  right  problem  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin.  An  Investigation  of  the  use  of  water 
In  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  was  made 
jointly  by  the  two  states  In  1948.  and  resulU 
were  reported  In  June  1949.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  granting  applications  then 
pending  or  those  to  be  filed  within  the  then 
foreseeable  future  for  use  within  the  Tahoe 
Basin  for  domestic  purposes  and  recreation- 
al uses  would  have  little  effect,  If  any 
toward  depleting  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  detri- 
ment of  downstream  users.  The  report  went 
on  to  recommend  that  as  regards  applica- 
tions for  appropriation  of  water  for  domes- 
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tic  and  recreational  use  in  the  Lalce  Tahoe 
watershed,  it  should  be  the  general  policy  to 
continue  to  grant  such  applications.  Subse- 
quently, the  State  Engineers  of  the  two 
states  issued  permits  for  water  for  domestic 
purposes  over  the  protests  of  downstream 
water  user  organizations. 

During  the  early  I930's,  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Interstate  Water  Conference  Committee, 
created  by  the  Governors  of  Nevada  and 
California,  was  actively  engaged  in  adjust- 
ing conflicting  differences  raised  by  the 
then  proposed  "Trucltee  River  Agreement". 
The  Federal  Government  proposed  to  exe- 
cute this  agreement  with  Nevada  water 
users  as  a  supplement  to  the  1915  Truckee 
River  Decree.  As  a  result  of  the  Conference 
Committee's  effo  ts,  provisions  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  decree  estab''shing  a  maxi- 
mum permissible  water  level  for  Lake  Tahoe 
of  6229.1  feet  above  sea  level.  This  maxi- 
mum stands  today  and  provides  protection 
against  avoidable  flooding  for  all  the  prop- 
erties adjacent  to  the  Lake.  Many  other  con- 
flicting differences  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  solved  at  that  time.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  desirability  of  a  reduction  in 
the  fluctuations  of  the  level  between  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  permissible  limits,  still 
plague  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

In  the  Carson  River  Basin,  from  1941 
through  1949,  the  California  State  Engineer 
provided  watermaster  service  on  the  West 
Carson  River.  In  1950,  the  State  watermas- 
ter was  replaced  by  a  Federal  watermaster 
acting  under  a  preliminary  adjudication  and 
temporary  restraining  order  filed  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  Alpine  Land  and 
Reservoir  Company,  et  al.  This  case,  initiat- 
ed in  1925.  was  being  pushed  after  many 
years  of  inactivity,  in  order  that  the  water 
rights  of  the  Carson  River  System  would  be 
adjudicated  prior  to  construction  of  the 
Washoe  Project  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

As  to  the  Walker  River  Basin,  about  1950 
there  had  been  changes  in  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Walker  River 
Irrigation  District  and  the  Board  of  U.S. 
Water  Commissioners  which  administers 
Decree  C-125  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  Nevada.  These  Boards  instituted  a  strict 
administration  of  the  rights  defined  in  the 
decree  affecting  the  Walker  River.  The  wa- 
termaster was  required  to  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  the  Decree,  causing  great  distress 
among  users  under  vested  rights,  especially 
users  in  California.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Walker  River  Irrigation  District  instituted 
engineering  studies  of  potential  water 
projects  on  the  Walker  River  for  the  benefit 
of  the  District  lands  in  Nevada.  These  would 
utilize  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  unappro- 
priated waters  of  this  river.  Again,  this 
alarmed  the  Walker  River  water  users  in 
California. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  water  conflicts, 
the  desirability  of  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada  was  discussed 
by  the  two  states.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1955  that  legislation  was  obtained  initiating 
compact  negotiations.  The  legislation  re- 
ceived further  impetus  at  that  time  from 
the  pending  authorization  of  the  Washoe 
Project,  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Project  to 
develop  additional  waters  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe.  Truckee  River  and  Carson  River 
Basins. 

Establishment  of  commissions 

Under  similar  legislation  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  California  and  Nevada  in 
1955.  each  state  established  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  interstate 
compact  which  would  provide  for  the  equi- 


table distribution  and  use  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee,  Carson  and 
Walker  River  Basins. 

Federal  legislation  was  also  passed  author- 
izing these  negotiations  and  providing  for 
the  appointment  and  participation  of  a  fed- 
eral representative. 

Basis  of  negotiations 

In  general,  provisions  of  the  interstate 
compact,  which  were  arrived  at  after  nearly 
thirteen  years  of  negotiations,  reflect  sever- 
al basic  principles.  These  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

1.  Existing  rights  and  beneficial  uses  are 
recognized  as  having  the  highest  priority  of 
use  of  available  waters. 

2.  Waters  not  needed  to  satisfy  these  rec- 
ognized existing  rights  and  beneficial  uses 
are  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  water 
needs  of  the  two  states. 

3.  Uses  of  water  made  under  federal 
claims  of  right  in  each  state  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  benefiting  the  state  in  which  the 
use  is  made  and  hence  are  to  be  charged 
against  the  allocation  of  that  state. 

Summary  of  major  provisions  of  compact 

Article  IV— Calif  omia-Nevada  Interstate 
Compact  Commission 

Article  IV  establishes  a  permanent  com- 
mission, provides  for  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers and  provides  for  the  funding  for  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  ex  officio 
chairman  of  the  commission  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  be  chosen  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Article  V— Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

Upon  construction  and  completion  of  an 
overflow  weir  at  the  source  of  the  Truckee 
River  above  the  existing  structure  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake,  the  total  armual  gross  di- 
version from  all  sources  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  shall  not  exceed  34.000  acre-feet.  The 
State  of  California  is  allocated  23.000  acre- 
feet  annually  and  the  State  of  Nevada  is  al- 
located 11,000  acre-feet  annually  for  use 
within  the  Basin. 

Existing  transbasin  diversions  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1959.  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
in  both  states  may  be  continued  if  such 
rights  were  recognized  as  vested  rights 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  di- 
version is  made.  The  existing  transbasin  di- 
versions recognized  by  the  compact  are:  (1) 
In  California,  a  diversion  from  Echo  Lake,  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Truckee  River  Basin, 
into  the  American  River  Basin  in  California 
averaging  approximately  1.700  acre-feet  per 
year.  (2)  A  Nevada  transbasin  diversion  is 
from  North  Creek  (Third  Creek),  a  tribu- 
tary of  Lake  Tahoe,  into  Washoe  Valley  of 
5.5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  (3)  A 
second  Nevada  transbasin  diversion  of  a 
maximum  of  3,000  acre-feet  annually  from 
Marlett  Lake  for  use  in  Nevada. 

These  three  transbasin  diversions  recog- 
nized by  the  Compact  are  historical  uses 
and  in  existence  on  December  31,  1959.  In 
Nevada  the  diversion  from  North  Creek  into 
Washoe  Valley  was  determined  by  a  District 
Court  in  Washoe  County.  Nevada,  in  1892. 
The  Marlette  Lake  diversion  represents  a 
part  of  the  water  system  started  in  1872  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Virginia  City  Water 
Company  to  bring  water  from  the  Sierras  to 
Virginia  City  to  operate  the  ore  reduction 
mills  of  the  newly  discovered  silver  bonanza. 
Article  VI— Truckee  River  Basin 

The  first  allocation  to  Nevada  is  for  water 
for  use  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  the  amounts  provided  in  the  1944 
Truckee  River  Decree  (Final  decree  in 
United  States  v.  Orr  Ditch  Company,  et  oL, 


V£.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada,  Equity  No.  A-3).  This  allocation 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Court  Decree  to  serve  an  early  priority 
(1850)  of  water  to  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  of  some  30,000  acre-feet  annu- 
ally. 

There  is  allocated  to  California:  (1)  The 
right  to  divert  10,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
calendar  year  within  the  Truckee  River 
Basin  in  California.  This  water  may  be 
stored  in  reservoirs  at  times  when  the  flow 
in  the  Truckee  River  at  the  Iceland  gauge 
exceeds  500  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is 
the  provision  in  the  compact  to  allocate 
water  from  the  Truckee  River  for  use  In 
California  which  was  not  a  part  of  the 
Truckee  River  Decree  of  1944.  (2)  The 
amount  of  water  as  decreed  to  the  Sierra 
Valley  Water  Company  by  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Sierra  Valley 
Water  Company  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Northern  California.  The  amount  of 
water  decreed  to  the  Sierra  Valley  Water 
Company  totaled  60  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  irrigation,  domestic  and  stockwatering 
during  the  irrigation  season  of  March  15  to 
September  30  of  each  year.  (3)  Six  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the  conser- 
vation yield  of  Stampede  Reservoir  having  a 
storage  capacity  of  225.000  acre-feet.  Cali- 
fornia may  divert  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
said  6,000  acre-feet  from  Stampede  Reser- 
voir directly  or  by  exchange  from  any 
source  on  the  Truckee  River  or  its  tributar- 
ies or  from  Lake  Tahoe.  (4)  When  the  16.000 
acre-feet  allocated  to  California  is  being 
used  or  its  total  use  is  imminent,  California 
will  be  permitted  to  develop  additional 
yields  of  water  for  use  in  California,  either 
directly  or  by  exchange  if  all  existing  bene- 
ficial uses  in  Nevada  are  recognized.  Nevada 
may  share  in  such  additional  yield  by  bear- 
ing a  proportionate  cost  of  the  development. 
(5)  The  right  to  store  in  Prosser  Creek  Res- 
ervoir a  maximum  of  30,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually.  There  is  allocated  to 
Nevada  all  water  in  excess  of  the  allocations 
made  to  California. 

Article  VII— Carson  River  Basin 
There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia: (1)  The  right  to  divert  from  the  West 
Fork  Carson  River  for  existing  nonirriga- 
tion  uses  and  for  direct  irrigation  use  com- 
mencing on  March  15  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 31  of  each  year  or  presently  irrigable 
lands  determined  to  be  approximately  5.600 
acres,  an  aggregate  flow  of  water  equal  to  a 
thirty-day  average  of  3  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  100  acres  or  168  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  area  as  a  whole  but  not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  aggregate  diversion  of  185  cubic 
feet  per  second.  One  unique  feature  of  the 
Compact  is  that  it  provides  for  the  rotation 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  flow  of  the  West 
Fork  between  California  and  Nevada  users 
if  the  flow  falls  below  175  cubic  feet  per 
second.  (2)  The  right  to  divert  from  the  East 
Fork  Carson  River  for  existing  nonirriga- 
tion  uses  and  for  direct  irrigation  use  com- 
mencing on  March  15  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 31  of  each  year  on  presently  irrigable 
lands,  determined  to  be  approximately  3,820 
acres,  an  aggregate  flow  of  water  equal  to  a 
thirty-day  average  of  3  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  115  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  area  as  a 
whole.  (3)  The  right  to  store  2.000  acre-feet 
of  water  per  annum  within  Alpine  County 
for  supplemental  use  on  presently  irrigated 
lands  adverse  to  Lahontan  Reservoir. 

There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Nevada: 
(I)  The  right  to  divert  water  from  the 
Carson  River  and  its  tributaries  commenc- 


ing March  15  and  ending  October  31  of  each 
year  at  the  rate  of  3  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  100  acres  for  use  on  presently  irrigated 
lands  above  Lahontan  Reservoir  determined 
to  be  approximately  41,320  acres.  The  rate 
of  3  cubic  feet  per  second  per  100  acres  is 
based  on  a  thirty-day  average  for  the  area 
as  a  whole  and  shall  not  exceed  700  cubic 
feet  per  second  on  the  East  Fork  Carson 
River,  300  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the  West 
Fork  Carson  River,  and  220  cubic  feet  per 
second  on  the  Main  Carson  below  the  con- 
fluence. (2)  The  right  to  divert  or  store 
water  in  Lahontan  Reservoir  for  use  on  the 
Newlands  Project  subject  to  the  diversion 
for  existing  irrigation  use  and  to  the  right 
of  each  state  to  store  waters  upstream  from 
Lahontan  Reservoir. 

Both  states  are  allocated  the  right  to  store 
water  in  existing  reservoirs  upstream  from 
Lahontan  Reservoir  to  the  extent  of  exist- 
ing capacities.  Present  uses  of  Water  on  Na- 
tional Forest  Lands  in  the  Tolyabe  National 
Forest  are  confirmed  and  recognized  by 
both  states.  Additional  yields  shall  be  avail- 
able for  development  under  the  currently 
authorized  Washoe  Project  In  «!xcess  of  ex- 
isting beneficial  uses  in  Nevada  as  recog- 
nized by  Nevada  Law.  Such  additional  yields 
shall  be  allocated  between  the  State  with 
equal  priority.  20  percent  allocated  to  Cali- 
fornia and  80  percent  to  Nevada.  Each  state 
has  the  right  to  participate  in  any  develop- 
ment project  by  bearing  a  proportionate 
cost  of  such  development.  In  the  event  a 
Joint  development  is  not  feasible  or  desira- 
ble, each  state  may  develop  separately  Its 
proportionate  share  of  the  remaining  water. 
Waters  of  the  Carson  River  are  not  to  be 
used  outside  the  Carson  River  Basin  except 
by  exchange  of  other  allocated  waters  from 
the  Lake  Tahoe  or  the  Truckee  River 
Basins. 

Article  VIII- Walker  River  Basin 

The  provisions  of  the  decree  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Walker  River  Irrigation 
District,  et  at,  known  as  Decree  C-125,  are 
recognized  and  confirmed.  (2)  the  right 
under  Decree  C-12S  to  store  85.000  acre-feet 
of  water  from  the  West  Walker  River  In 
Topaz  Reservoir  Is  recognized  and  con- 
firmed subject  to  certain  exceptions.  The 
first  is  that  a  maximum  of  85,000  acre-feet 
of  water  less  reservoir  evaporation  may  be 
rediverted  for  use  annually  from  November 
1  through  October  31  of  the  following  year. 
The  second  is  that  the  maximum  rate  of  di- 
version to  each  reservoir  Is  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  And  third,  that  water  quallfed 
for  storage  and  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
reservoir  and  not  rediverted  In  Nevada  will 
be  deemed  to  have  been  held  In  storage.  (3) 
The  right  under  Decree  C-125  to  store 
57,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  East 
Walker  River  In  Bridgeport  Reservoir  Is  rec- 
ognized and  confirmed  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions. The  first  being  that  a  maximum  of 
57,000  acre-feet  of  water  less  reservoir  evap- 
oration may  be  rediverted  for  use  annually 
from  November  1  to  October  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  secondly,  water  may  be 
stored  upstream  from  the  Bridgeport  Reser- 
voir without  loss  to  the  quantity  allocated 
for  storage  In  the  Bridgeport  Reservoir.  (4) 
Each  state  Is  allocated  an  amount  for  exist- 
ing diversions  and  uses  of  water  from  the 
Walker  River  upstream  from  the  Weber 
Reservoir  and  not  specifically  covered  In 
Decree  C-125.  The  Commission  after  being 
established  to  administer  the  compact  will 
ascertain  the  amounts  and  priorities  of  such 
uses. 

In  addition  to  the  allocation  to  recognize 
and  confirm  the  provisions  of  the  Walker 


River  Decree  C-ISS,  there  Is  allocated  to 
Nevada  for  use  on  the  Walker  River  Indian 
Reservation  a  maximum  of  18,000  acre-feet 
for  storage  in  Weber  Reservoir  and  a  later 
rediverslon  to  use  and  In  addition  9,460  acre- 
feet  per  year,  both  allocations  to  have  a  pri- 
ority of  1933.  The  season  for  diversion  of 
water  to  storage  shall  be  from  November  1 
to  October  31  of  the  following  year.  The 
season  for  diversion  of  water  directly  for  use 
shall  be  from  March  1  to  October  31  and  at 
a  maximum  rate  of  60  cubic  feet  per  second. 

California  Is  allocated  the  right  to  divert 
water  from  the  West  Walker  River  at  the 
time  Topaz  Reservoir  Is  storing  water,  If 
such  diversions  have  no  net  effect  on  the 
Topaz  Reservoir  storage  for  the  season. 

There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 35  percent  of  unused  waters  or  waters 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  allocated  or  re- 
quired to  satisfy  all  rights  and  uses  recog- 
nized and  confirmed.  There  Is  allocated  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  05  percent  of  such 
unused  water.  The  reregulatlon  of  storage 
waters  allocated  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  development  of  "unused  water". 

Separate  development  may  be  undertaken 
by  either  state  for  surface  storage  of  unused 
water  of  the  West  Walker  River  so  allocat- 
ed. The  State  Engineer  of  Nevada  and  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources 
have  been  directed  to  prepare  and  present  a 
joint  report  by  July  1, 1969.  This  report  Is  to 
Include  a  review  of  all  potential  develop- 
ments of  unused  water  of  the  West  Walker 
River  with  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
each  such  development. 

Article  X— Interbasin  Transfers  of  Use 

Article  X  provides  that  either  state  may. 
directly  or  by  exchange,  use  the  allocations 
of  the  Truckee  River  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  or 
Carson  River  Basin  and  the  waters  of  the 
Carson  River  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  or  Truckee 
River  Basin.  It  further  provides  that  Lake 
Tahoe  may  be  used  as  a  physical  facility  to 
accomplish  such  an  exchange. 
Article  XIII-Flsh.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

This  article  determines  that  the  use  of 
water  for  preservation,  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation  Is 
recognized  as  a  beneficial  use. 
Article  XXI— Non-Impairment  of  Rights  of 
United  SUtes 

Article  XXI  provides  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  Article  XXII.  the  Compact  cannot 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  or  any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall  it 
affect  any  rights  or  powers  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  agencies  In  or  to  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee,  Carson  or  Walker  River  Basin 
or  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basins  or  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  rights  In  and  to 
the  use  of  those  waters.  Nor  may  It  be  con- 
strued as  subjecting  any  property  of  the 
United  States  to  taxation  by  either  state. 
Nor  may  It  be  construed  as  subjecting  any 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the  laws  of 
any  state  to  an  extent  other  than  the  extent 
to  which  such  laws  be  applied  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Compact. 

Article  XXII— Ratification  and  Consent 

Article  XXII  provides  that  the  Compact 
shall  be  effective  as  It  has  been  ratified  by 
the  legislators  of  Nevada  and  California  and 
has  been  consented  to  by  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  that  Congress  has 
provided  in  its  consent  legislation  or  by  sep- 
arate legislation  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  Compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
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of  the 


agencies,  wards  and  Instnunentalitlc 

United  SUtes. 

Consideration  ofeomtnenti  and  $u99t»tion» 

In  1M5.  a  provisional  draft  of  Compaot 
was  adopted  by  the  two  states.  This  was  sub> 
mitted  to  all  Interested  agencies  for  oom- 
ments  and  suggestions.  Many  federal  agen- 
cies Including  Interior.  Justice,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  responded  with  oommentg 
and  suggestions  on  how  the  Compact  might 
be  improved.  Following  the  receipt  of  the 
comments  of  the  federal  agencies,  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada  spent  two  more  years  nego- 
tiating. The  comments  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies were  considered  and  uttliied.  and  result- 
ed In  many  changes  In  the  proposed  Com- 
pact. In  some  few  Instances  the  two  states 
felt  that  the  suggestions  of  the  federal 
agencies  could  not  be  Incorporated  In  the 
Compact. 

In  1968.  following  the  completion  of  the 
present  Compact,  the  two  states  answered 
comments  of  the  federal  agencies  to  the 
1065  draft.  In  many  cases  the  suggestions 
had  been  adopted  and  In  those  Instances  In 
which  they  could  not  be  used,  the  commis- 
sion explained  the  reasons  therefor. 

Need  for  compliance  by  the  United  Statu 

Those  provisions  which  the  two  states  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  agree  to  be 
bound  are  found  In  Article  XXIII  of  the 
Compact  and  concern  only  the  total  amount 
of  water  allocated  to  each  state. 

It  is  of  utmost  Importance  for  the  govern- 
ing agencies  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  Is  not  bound  to 
any  particular  use  within  either  of  the  two 
states  nor  to  any  particular  development  of 
any  future  project  within  the  states,  but 
would  only  be  bound  with  respect  to  the  al- 
locations of  water  between  the  two  respec- 
tive states.  Consequently,  for  effective  ad- 
ministration and  effective  allocation,  the 
states  of  California  and  Nevada  believe  most 
strongly  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  consent  to  enter  into  a  binding 
contract  insofar  as  Article  XXII  of  the 
Compact  is  concerned. 

The  United  States  owns  or  controls  almost 
all  the  storage  and  diversion  facilities  on  the 
Truckee  and  Carson  Rivers  and  Lake  Tahoe. 
Its  failure  to  agree  to  the  allocations  provid- 
ed In  the  Compact  would  nullify  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  substantive  provisions  of 
said  Compact.  As  an  example,  the  United 
States  clalnu  the  rights  to  all  water  stored 
In  Lake  Tahoe  between  elevations  0323  and 
6229.1,  or  approximately  720,000  acre- feet  of 
water.  The  Compact  provides  for  use  within 
the  Tahoe  Basin  of  34,000  feet  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  approximately  two-thirds  to 
California  and  one-third  to  Nevada.  Failure 
of  the  United  SlAteit  to  agree  to  this  us«  in 
each  of  the  states  would  preclude  the  devel- 
opment of  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  rec- 
reational resources  in  the  country. 

The  area  to  which  the  Compact  applies  Is 
one  which  unfortunately  cannot  claim 
either  a  firm  or  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  its  potential  domestic.  Industrial  and 
recreational  development.  Thus,  present 
uses  are  provided  for  In  the  Compact  In 
terms  of  allocation  of  the  water  to  the  re- 
spective states  with  the  hope  that  conserva- 
tion use  may  allow  some  development  for 
the  future  In  these  areas. 

Should  the  United  States  refuse  to  agree 
to  these  allocations  and  refuse  to  consent  to 
be  bound  by  them,  neither  state  can  plan, 
develop  or  assume  Its  Indlvlual  obligation 
for  what  appears  to  be  Its  future  destiny. 
Certainly  presently  unused  waters  that  are 
available  and  could  be  developed  in  the 
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future  would  entail  partnership  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  party  to  the  develop- 
ment. Each  of  the  two  states  look  to  the 
United  States  as  a  partner  in  such  develop- 
ment rather  than  as  a  partisan.  The  waters 
in  excess  of  present  uses  have  been  allocat- 
ed as  between  the  two  states  and  if  the 
United  States  as  a  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  future  project,  which  at 
present  appears  to  be  the  only  realistic  ap- 
proach, were  not  bound  by  the  allocations 
of  water,  the  agreements  between  the  two 
states  would  be  of  no  effect.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  2458.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
the  antitrust  exemption  of  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

INSURANCE  ANTITRUST  COMPBTITION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
surance crisis  that  currently  confronts 
this  Nation  is  serious  and  extremely 
perplexing.  This  crisis  cuts  across 
every  sector  of  the  economy  and  has 
rapidly  developed  into  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem of  interstate  commerce. 

Businesspeople,  public  entity  offi- 
cials, and  people  in  virtually  every  pro- 
fession are  appealing  to  Congress  with 
increasing  urgency  for  relief  from  sky- 
rocketing insurance  premiums. 

This  crisis  defies  facile  analysis  and 
a  quick  fix.  Insiutmce  industry  people 
say  the  price  increases  are  necessary 
largely  because  of  excessive  litigation 
an  multimillion-dollar  settlements. 
They  are  calling  for  changes  in  the 
Nation's  tort  laws. 

Others  contend  that  the  insurers 
themselves  are  responsible  for  the  sit- 
uation. They  say  insurance  companies 
are  raising  rates  to  recoup  losses  re- 
sulting from  artifically  low  premitmis 
in  the  early  1980's  and  that  this  huge 
socially  and  economicaUy  important 
industry  needs  tighter  regulation. 

The  ultimate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  solving  this  crisis  is 
still  unclear.  Many  State  governments 
are  attempting  to  address  the  insur- 
ance crisis  administratively  and  in 
their  legislatures.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  States  are  moving  too  slowly 
or  not  far  enough  and  that  the  possi- 
ble mish-mash  of  reforms  may  need  to 
be  sorted  out  at  the  Federal  level. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  support 
Federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry or  massive  charges  in  our  tort 
system,  there  is  merit  in  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue. 

As  a  first  priority  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  alleviate  the  intense 
problems  of  liability  insurance  avail- 
ability and  affordability  that  are 
wreaking  havoc  on  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  many  Americans. 

The  country  cannot  remain  captive 
to  grotesquely  exaggerated  and  disrup- 
tive insurance  market  cycle  fluctua- 
tions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today— the 
Insurance  Competition  Act  of  1986— is 
a  first,  significant  step  in  addressing 


some  of  these  complex  problems.  It 
embodies  a  long  overdue  reform  of  the 
McCarran-Pergu^on  Act.  It  is  based  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  for  the  Review  of  Anti- 
trust Laws  and  Procedures  in  1979.  I 
ask  that  the  portion  of  that  report 
that  deals  with  insurance  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

While  the  price  of  insurance  will  be 
reduced  significantly  in  the  short  term 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  improve 
the  competitive  environment  in  which 
the  insurance  business  operates  and 
will  help  prevent  future  liability  insur- 
ance crises. 

The  purpose  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
petition Act  of  1986  is  to  promote  full 
and  open  price  competition  in  the  in- 
siu-ance  business  and  in  particular  in 
the  commercial  property  and  casualty 
lines.  It  does  not  reduce  the  ability  of 
States  to  regulate  rates. 

Since  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
was  passed  in  1945,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry has  been  virtually  exempt  from 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Current 
law  permits  insurance  companies  to 
engage  in  joint  activities  that  would  be 
illegal  for  companies  in  other  indus- 
tries. 

In  1979,  the  bipartisan  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  the 
Antitrust  Laws  recommended  that 
"the  broad  antitrust  immunity  grant- 
ed by  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
should  be  repealed"  and  that  narrowly 
drawn  legislation  "affirming  the  law- 
fulness of  a  limited  number  of  essen- 
tial collective  activities"  be  adopted. 
The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  the  States  adopt  regulatory 
schemes  that  place  maximum  reliance 
upon  "independent  behavior."  This 
bill  takes  a  major  step  toward  accom- 
plishing these  goals. 

The  Insurance  Competition  Act  will 
require  insurance  companies  to  think, 
plan  and  operate  in  a  more  competi- 
tive framework.  Although  companies 
will  be  permitted  to  exchange  informa- 
tion regarding  losses  and  other  infor- 
mation necessary  to  generate  credible 
data  about  expected  losses  for  various 
classes  and  lines  of  insurance,  they 
will  be  prohibited— for  the  purposes  of 
Federal  antitrust  law— from  exchang- 
ing data  concerning  each  company's 
cost  of  doing  business.  And  they  will 
be  prohibited  from  joint  action  to  es- 
tablish rates. 

The  "overhead"  factor  represents 
between  25  to  45  percent  of  the  final 
premium  charged  to  consumers.  Insiu-- 
ance  companies  do  not  need  to  ex- 
change such  information  to  price  their 
products  knowledgeably  and  this 
added  competition  will  promote  indus- 
try efficiency  and  help  keep  insurance 
rates  reasonable. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  competi- 
tive policy  is  implemented  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  without  unduly 
limiting  the  authority  of  States  to  reg- 


ulate insurance  rates,  the  bill  pre- 
empts State  laws  or  regulations  to  the 
extent  that  those  laws  permit  but  do 
not  require  joint  activities  that  might 
otherwise  violate  Federal  antitrust 
law.  The  blU  will  not  affect  State  laws 
which  require  insurance  companies  to 
obtain  the  prior  approval  of  insurance 
rates  by  a  State  insurance  commission- 
er, but  it  would  preempt  a  State  law 
which  allows  companies  to  jointly  set 
final  rates. 

This  limited  preemption  of  permis- 
sive State  laws  and  regulations  will 
apply  only  to  commercial  risk  insur- 
ance. This  is  a  type  of  liability  insur- 
ance which  businesses,  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  nonprofit  organizations 
have  found  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
States  remain  free  to  establish  any 
system  of  regulation  they  consider  ap- 
propriate for  automobile,  homeown- 
ers' and  other  types  of  "personal"  in- 
surance—which is  more  local  in  nature 
and  whose  purchasers  are  often  less 
sophisticated  than  buyers  of  commer- 
cial liability  policies. 

This  bill  will  not  affect  the  ability  of 
the  States  to  require  insurance  compa- 
nies to  maintain  adequate  reserves  to 
cover  potential  losses  on  the  policies 
those  companies  write.  If  an  insurer 
sold  policies  at  rates  that  were  too  low 
to  cover  losses  on  those  lines  in  an 
effort  to  maximize  premiimi  income  or 
to  increase  market  share,  the  State 
would  retain  the  authority  to  require 
the  insurer  increase  its  reserves.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  with  these  orders  could 
cause  a  company  to  lose  its  license. 

The  insurance  industry  claims  that 
it  suffers  from  too  much  competition— 
not  a  lack  of  it.  If  this  is  so.  then  the 
McCarran  Act  antitrust  immunity  is 
not  needed  and  should  be  narrowed  as 
proposed  in  this  legislation. 

The  real  problem  with  the  current 
regulatory  structure  under  the  McCar- 
ran Act  is  that  the  insurance  compa- 
nies can  engage  in  price  competition 
when  it  suits  their  interests,  but  when 
restrictions  on  coverage  and  higher 
prices  suits  their  interests,  they  are 
free  to  engage  in  joint  action  to  imple- 
ment those  policies  under  the  shield  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

This  freedom  to  choose  or  reject 
competition  is  a  privilege  that  is  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  industry.  This 
policy  serves  no  compelling  public  or 
private  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial mentioned  earlier  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Commission  for  the  Review  or 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures 

CHAPTER  eleven:  INSURANCE 

Recommendations 
1.  The  current  broad  antitrust  Immunity 
for  the  business  of  insurance  granted  by  the 
McCarran-Fergiison  Act  should  be  repealed. 
In  its  place,  narrowly  drawn  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  affirm  the  lawfulness 
of  a  limited  nimiber  of  essential  collective 
activities  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
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2.  States  should  place  maximum  reliance 
on  competition  in  pursuing  their  regulatory 
objectives.  Although  the  Commission  recog- 
nizes that  the  state  action  doctrine  would 
exempt  from  antitrust  scrutiny  private 
action  compelled  and  effectively  regulated 
by  the  state  to  achieve  legitimate  social 
goals,  we  nonetheless  believe  that  narrowly 
targeted  antidiscrimination,  disclosure,  and 
similar  statutes  are  preferable  to  such  anti- 
competitive economic  regulation  as  state 
ratesetting. 

3.  Further  study  of  economic  regulation  of 
insurance  should  be  undertaken  by  the  rele- 
vant Congressional  committees  or  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  study  should  Include: 

(a)  the  appropriate  regulatory  response  to 
problems  of  equity  and  discrimination  in  in- 
surance rates; 

(b)  the  relationship  between  such  regula- 
tion and  the  availability  and  affordability  of 
Insurance: 

(c)  procedures  by  which  such  regulatory 
goals  may  be  achieved  in  the  least  anticom- 
petitive manner:  and 

(d)  the  appropriate  role,  if  any,  of  federal 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  business  of 
Insurance. 

Under  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of 
1945,  the  "business  of  Insurance"  is  exempt- 
ed from  the  Sherman.  Clayton,  and  Federal 
Trade  Commision  Acts  to  the  extent  that  It 
Is  "regulated  by  state  law. '  Utilizing  the 
freedom  granted  by  that  statute,  the  states 
have  enacted  regulatory  schemes  of  various 
types  to  supervise  the  ratesetting  activities 
of  property  and  liability  insurance,  includ- 
ing the  activities  of  Industry-controlled  rate 
bureaus.  Under  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tion of  McCarran-Ferguson,  Insurance  com- 
pany activities  may  be  exempted  from  the 
coversige  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  mere 
presence  of  a  state  regulatory  scheme,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  these  regulatory 
powers  have  been  utilized  to  supervise  the 
insurance  industry  effectively.  As  a  result, 
various  types  of  collective  Insurance  compa- 
ny behavior  are,  as  a  practical  matter, 
wholly  free  from  control  be  either  state  reg- 
ulation or  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  current 
Immunity  is  not  only  overly  broad,  but  also 
unnecessary:  those  collective  activities  by 
insurers  that  are  essential  to  the  fuctloning 
of  an  efficient,  competitive  industry  would 
likely  pass  muster  under  the  traditional  rule 
of  reason  analysis  of  Sherman  Act  Section 
1.  Similarly,  where  collective  activity  or 
other  Insurance  company  behavior  is  affirm- 
atively mandated  by  a  state  in  its  capacity 
as  sovereign,  and  effectively  supervised  by 
independent  state  officials,  such  behaviour 
would  fall  within  the  Judicially  recognized 
"state  action"  exception  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Although  there  Is  general  consenus  that 
most  segments  of  the  industry  are  competi- 
tively structured,  and  that  enhanced  compe- 
tition is  an  appropriate  goal  of  state  regula- 
tory policy,  many  states  adhere  to  regula- 
tory schemes  requiring  prior  approval  of  in- 
surance rates,  thereby  discouraging  Inde- 
pendent pricing  behavior.  The  costs  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  system  are  not  insignifi- 
cant: where  members  of  a  competitively 
structured  Industry  are  allowed  collectively 
published  industry-wide  rates— often  with- 
out effective  state  supervision— In  a  regula- 
tory environment  that  encourages  uniform 
pricing,  insurance  premiums  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than  under  a  system  that  relies  more 
heavily  on  independent  pricing  decisions.  In 
some  prior  approval  states,  regulation  may 


In  fact  keep  rates  below  leveli  that  would  be 
produced  by  competition.  Unduly  low  rates, 
however,  may  exacerbate  availability  prob- 
lems. 

Critics  of  propoaalB  for  reform  do  not 
argue  that  the  existing  broad  antitnut  Im- 
munity and  state  regulatory  mechanlanu 
are  necessary.  Instead,  some  argue  that 
complete  removal  of  antitrust  Immunity  will 
create  undue  uncertainty  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  a  few  joint  activities  regarded 
as  essential.  Others  contend  that  unregulat- 
ed competition  among  Insurers  will  have  ef- 
fects that  are  contrary  to  Important  social 
policies. 

While  the  Commission  has  substantial 
sympathy  for  some  of  those  arguments,  It 
does  not  believe  that  they  Justify  retention 
of  the  present  system.  Rather,  the  current 
broad  antitrust  immunity  for  Insurance 
should  be  repealed,  with  provisions  made 
for  statutory  assurance  of  the  lawfulness  of 
a  limited  number  of  essential  collective  ac- 
tivities. Further,  state  regulatory  schemes 
should  be  structured  to  place  maximum  reli- 
ance on  Independent,  competitive  behavior. 
The  Commission  recognizes,  however,  that 
additional  study  Is  necessary  to  resolve 
questions  of  social  policy  raised  by  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Insurance  market  and  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  resolving  problems  of  Insur- 
ance policy. 

A  number  of  Commissioners  believe  that 
social  policy  goals  of  equity  and  availability 
of  Insurance  are  better  addressed  by  disclo- 
sure and  antidiscrimination  laws  than  by 
state  economic  regulation.  These  Commis- 
sioners believe  the  further  study  recom- 
mended here  should  aim  toward  a  federal 
statute  prohibiting  certain  types  of  anticom- 
petitive state  regulation  to  complement 
McCarran-Ferguson  repeal. 

The  Insurance  Industry 

With  assets  of  approximately  M34  billion 
and  annual  premium  payments  of  about 
$130  billion,  the  Insurance  Industry  is  clear- 
ly an  important  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
industry  is  Itself  as  complicated  and  diverse 
as  is  the  set  of  risks  from  which  consumers 
desire  protection.  In  general,  this  Industry  Is 
divided  into  two  major  components:  life- 
health  Insurance,  and  property-liability  In- 
surance. 

A  key  feature  of  all  Insurance  "products" 
is  that  the  insurance  company  does  not 
know  its  costs  at  the  time  of  sale.  Faced 
with  this  uncertainty.  Insurers  need  accu- 
rate Information  based  on  credible  data  to 
estimate  future  losses  and  set  premium 
rates.  The  information  and  risk  problems 
faced  by  life  and  health  insurers  are  less 
severe  than  those  of  the  property-liability 
industry,  with  life  expectancy  tables  and 
health  data  being  readily  accessible  and 
more  predictable  for  future  periods.  As  a 
result,  life-health  Insurers  have  generally 
not  engaged  in  extensive  cooperative  activi- 
ties. Nor  have  they  been  subject  to  exten- 
sive state  rate  regulation.  Thus  there  is  no 
justification  for  continued  antitrust  immu- 
nity in  these  areas.  Consequently,  the 
debate  concerning  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  cooperative  insurance  ac- 
tivities and  the  reduction  of  state  regulation 
of  Insurance  ratemaklng  has  focused  on  the 
property-liability  lines.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  targeted  Its  Inquiry  on  the  prop- 
erty and  liability  lines. 

In  order  to  minimize  uncertainty,  proper- 
ty-liability insurers  have  engaged  In  cooper- 
ative assembling  of  loss  statistics  and  in  the 
sharing  of  large  risks  through  pooling  or 
other  reinsurance  mechanisms.  Traditional- 


ly, property-liability  tniuren  have  utiltwd 
"Industry  advisory  organixatlons"  or  rate 
bureaus.  The  activities  of  these  organiza- 
tions often  go  beyond  the  collection  of  in- 
dustry lou  data,  and  include  the  averaging 
of  such  Information  for  specific  risk  clanlfl- 
cations  and  the  "trending"  of  the  data  for 
past  years  to  predict  probable  Iom  expenaea 
for  specified  future  rate  periods.  After  an 
expense  component  (administrative  and 
sales  overhead)  Is  added,  the  resulting  prices 
are  published  as  "bureau  rates"  for  the  uie 
of  a  bureau's  members. 

Characterized  by  a  lack  of  significant 
economies  of  scale,  relatively  standardized 
policies,  and  low  barriers  to  entry,  the  prop- 
erty-liability Industry  appears  competitively 
structured.  There  are  about  2,8M  property- 
liability  insurance  companies  of  which  the 
eight  largest  earned  only  31.0  percent  of 
total  Industry  premiums  in  1977.  and  only 
38.7  percent  of  auto  premiums.  In  sevenU 
lines,  including  automobile  Insurance,  many 
firms  deviate  significantly  from  bureau 
rates  except  where  such  Independent  behav- 
ior is  prohibited  by  state  law.  Additionally, 
some  of  the  larger  automobile  insurers  do 
not  utilize  bureau  rates  since  their  policy- 
holder base  Is  large  enough  to  permit  them 
to  use  their  own  loss  experience  In  setting 
premiums. 

The  Development  of  State  Reoulalion  of 
Insurance  and  the  Industry's  Exemption 

In  1868,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  an 
Insurance  contract  did  not  constitute  "com- 
merce" within  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
merce Clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus 
placed  the  Industry  outside  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's powers.  Beginning  In  1911,  sever- 
al states  passed  statutes  authorizing  the 
fixing  of  fire  Insurance  rates  by  rating  bu- 
reaus under  the  general  supervision  of  their 
insurance  departments.  In  the  two-thirds  of 
the  states  that  had  rate  regulation  In  1994, 
effective  control  over  private  bureau  rates 
was  often  nonexistent.  Thus,  Insurance  rate- 
making  for  property-liability  lines  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Industry-controlled 
rate  bureaus. 

In  Its  1944  South-Eastem  Underwriters  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court,  reversing  prece- 
dent, held  that  transactions  in  Insurance 
across  state  lines  constituted  Interstate  com- 
merce and  were  subject  to  the  federal  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Supreme  Court's  action  dis- 
tressed much  of  the  Insurance  Industry. 
Similarly,  state  regulators  feared  that  many 
state  controls  over  insurance  companies,  es- 
pecially tax  statutes,  might  be  invalidated 
as  undue  burdens  on  Interstate  commerce. 

To  alleviate  these  concerns.  In  1945  Con- 
gress passed  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 
The  Act  specifically  reaffirmed  the  power  of 
the  states  to  regulate  and  tax  insurance 
companies.  In  addition.  It  provided  that  no 
act  of  Congress,  unless  specifically  relating 
to  the  business  of  insurance,  was  to  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  or  supersede  state  Insur- 
ance regulation.  The  antitrust  laws  were  to 
remain  applicable  to  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance but  only  "to  the  extent  that  such  busi- 
ness Is  not  regulated  by  State  Law."  By 
1951,  in  response  to  McCarran-Ferguson,  aU 
states  had  adopted  fire  and  casualty  rating 
laws.  Generally  these  statutes  were  pattern- 
ed after  a  model  law  develo[>ed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers (NAIC).  That  law  required  prior  approv- 
al of  insurance  rates  by  state  officials. 

Although  the  model  statute  contained  lan- 
guage making  It  technically  possible  for 
member  insurance  companies  to  deviate 
from  bureau  rates.  Independent  behavior 
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was  difficult  and  many  Insurers  adhered  to 
agreements  not  to  deviate  from  bureau 
rates.  In  the  late  1950's,  market  conditions 
began  to  change,  and  some  insurers  t>egan 
to  esUblish  independent  rates.  This  move- 
ment was  given  a  strong  impetus  by  the 
growing  number  of  direct  insurance  writers, 
who  were  able  to  charge  significantly  lower 
premiums.  Many  insurers  also  desired  a  rate 
structure  more  responsive  to  loss  experience 
and  inflationary  pressures.  As  a  result,  some 
states  adopted  statutory  changes  making  it 
easier  for  member  companies  to  deviate 
from  bureau  rates  and  for  insurers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  a  bureau  for 
some  lines  of  insurance  and  not  for  others. 
Today,  there  are  a  variety  of  state  insur- 
ance regulatory  mechanisms  reflecting  vary- 
ing degrees  of  reliance  on  competition.  In  a 
few  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  a  state 
agency  sets  rates.  Other  states  require  that 
insurers  join  a  rate  bureau  and  adhere  to 
their  rates,  although  deviations  from 
bureau  rates  may  be  allowed  with  insurance 
department  approval.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Illinois,  since  1971,  has  had  no  rating  law  at 
all  and  insurers  are  free  to  set  their  rates 
without  state  supervision. 

The  majority  of  states  continue  to  use  the 
prior  approval  mechanism,  which  permits 
states  to  review  premiums  before  they  come 
into  effect  and  disapprove  them  if  they  are 
found  to  be  excessive,  inadequate,  or  unfair- 
ly discriminatory.  Under  most  prior  approv- 
al statutes,  a  rate  is  deemed  approved  if  it  is 
not  disapproved  within  a  specific  period  of 
time.  At  least  17  states,  however,  now  utilize 
various  "open  competition"  statutes  which 
permit  insurers  to  introduce  new  rates  with- 
out delay.  States  generally  do  retain  power 
to  investigate  rates  once  they  are  in  effect 
to  determine  their  lawfulness  under  the  tra- 
ditional standards  utilized  in  prior  approval 
states.  According  to  the  NAIC.  open  compe- 
tition states  account  for  approximately  48 
percent  of  personal  property  and  liability 
premiums,  although  certain  regulatory 
mechanism  in  some  of  these  states  may 
limit  the  extent  to  which  actual  open  com- 
petition occurs. 

In  sum,  the  property-liability  industry  has 
undergone  a  significant  change  since  the 
passage  of  the  McCarran-Perguson  Act  in 
1945.  No  longer  can  the  industry  be  charac- 
terized as  dominated  by  tight  cartels,  or  by 
uniform  regulatory  supervision  of  collective 
ratemaking.  The  justification  for  antitrust 
immuntiy  and  of  state  regulation  must 
therefore  be  evaluated  in  light  of  present  in- 
dustry conditions  and  emerging  concerns 
about  the  role  of  competition  in  achieving 
particular  social  goals. 

The  Present  Broad  Insurance  Immunity 
Both  the  language  of  the  McCarran-Per- 
guson Act,  and  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  insur- 
ance immunity  was  to  permit  state  regula- 
tory mechanisms  to  function  without  feder- 
al intervention,  and  not  to  give  the  industry 
broad  license  to  operate  without  antitrust 
scrutiny.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
noted,  the  purpose  of  making  antitnist  im- 
munity dependent  on  state  regulation  was 
to  end  the  "  system  of  private  government' " 
prevalent  in  the  insurance  industry  before 
McCarran-Pergxison,  and  while  agreements 
among  insurers  might  be  permittd,  "  public 
supervision  of  agreements  is  essential." " 

Nevertheless,  as  historically  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  the  exemption  has  in  fact 
served  as  a  broad  grant  of  inununity  for  un- 
supervised collective  behavior  by  insurers. 
Courts  have  refused  to  require  that  the 
state  regulation  be  comprehensive  or  effec- 


tive as  a  condition  for  permitting  immunity 
to  attach.  Rather,  as  one  court  put  it,  "if  a 
State  had  generally  authorized  or  permitted 
certain  standards  of  conduct,  it  is  regulating 
the  business  of  insurance  under  the  McCar- 
ran  Act."  Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of 
state  regulation  does  not  invalidate  the  im- 
munity. Once  Court  of  Appeals  simply 
brushed  aside  allegations  that  the  state  of 
Ohio  had  never  Investigated  a  rate  filing 
and  did  not  possess  the  actuarial  [tersonnel 
to  do  so.  It  ruled  that  nothing  in  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson Act  supports  "the  thesis  that 
the  Act  does  not  apply  when  the  state's 
scheme  of  regulation  has  not  been  effective- 
ly enforced."  While  some  judges  have  dis- 
agreed with  this  approach,  their  views  have 
been  confined  to  dissent  or  dictum. 

The  breadth  of  the  antitrust  immunity 
created  by  the  prevailing  interpretation  of 
state  regulation  has  been  further  expanded 
by  the  broad  interpretation  given  to  the 
"business  of  insurance."  These  activities  in- 
clude not  only  "the  type  of  policy  which 
could  be  issued,  its  reliability,  interpretation 
and  enforcement,"  but  also  the  setting  of 
agents'  commissions  and  the  relationship 
between  insurance  companies  and  agents, 
and  the  selling  and  advertising  of  insurance 
policies. 

As  presently  interpreted,  the  McCarran- 
Perguson  Act  effectively  may  immunize 
from  the  antitnist  laws  a  broad  range  of 
anticompetitive  activities  which,  in  fact, 
serve  no  federal  or  state  objectives.  As  one 
witness  put  it: 

This  indiscriminate  immunity  is  granted 
whether  or  not  the  practice  is  necessary  for 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  insurance 
industry,  the  improvement  of  the  insurance 
product,  or  the  fulfillment  of  state  regula- 
tory goals:  whether  or  not  the  practice  is 
condoned,  authorized  or  punished  by  state 
authorities:  and  whether  or  not  it  is  anti- 
competitive or  anticonsumer. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  presence  of  anti- 
trust immunity  has  permitted  insurers  and 
state  regulators  to  avoid  any  inquiry  into 
the  appropriate  limits  that  should  be  placed 
on  insurance  companies'  collective  activities. 
"CTlhe  states  never  at  any  point  seriously 
considered  what  ought  to  be  the  minimum 
permissible  limits  of  concerted  activity  on 
automobile  and  homeowners'  ratemaking." 
The  need  for  a  discriminating  approach  to 
collective  activity  is  demonstrated  by  Illi- 
nois' experience.  In  many  states,  insurance 
companies  receive  from  the  bureau  a 
"bureau  rate"  reflecting  not  only  loss  data 
but  projected  avera-se  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  insurers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Illinois,  which  has  no  rating  law,  permits 
rate  bureaus  only  to  collect  and  compute 
statistics  based  on  the  loss  component  of  in- 
surance premiums.  Consequently,  unlike  in- 
surers in  other  states,  each  Illinois  insurer  is 
responsible  for  developing  rates  that  reflect 
its  own  expense  projections.  This  more  lim- 
ited role  for  rate  bureaus  apparently  has 
been  functioning  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
thereby  indicating  the  unnecessary  breadth 
of  collective  information  sharing  in  a 
number  of  states. 

While  the  Commission  is  not  aware  of  any 
studies  that  directly  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  exemption,  we  believe  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  analytic  framework  devel- 
oped in  Chapter  Nine,  and  by  the  Economic 
Advisory  Panel  Report,  the  cost  is  signifi- 
cant. Under  McCarran-Perguson,  competing 
insurers  are  able  collectively  to  publish  in- 
dustry rates  for  future  periods  based  on  in- 
dustry average  costs,  often  without  effective 
government  supervision  and  under  regula- 


tory mechanisms  that,  in  many  sUtes,  dis- 
courage independent  pricing  behavior.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  resulting  rates  exceed 
those  that  would  exist  in  a  fully  competitive 
environment. 

The  Commission  found  little,  if  any,  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  present  blanket  immu- 
nity. Rather,  some  testimony  and  submis- 
sions to  the  Commission  argued  that  appli- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws  might  undercut 
the  ability  of  sUtes  to  regulate  insurance,  or 
that  it  would  place  in  doubt  the  legality  of  a 
few,  specified  practices  that  were  argued  to 
be  essential  to  the  functioning  of  a  competi- 
tive industry. 

With  respect  to  the  first  concern,  we  note 
that  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  a 
particular  industry  does  not  oust  a  state  reg- 
ulatory agency  from  its  jurisdiction.  States 
remain  free  to  implement  programs  de- 
signed to  further  the  public  interest  as  they 
define  it.  State  attempts  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  discrimination,  equity,  affordabllity 
and  availability  clearly  fall  within  this  prin- 
ciple. Moreover,  under  the  state  action  ex- 
emption, private  activities  properly  mandat- 
ed and  effectively  supervised  would  not  give 
rise  to  antitrust  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
private  participants.  Elimination  of  the  ex- 
isting insurance  antitrust  immunity  thus 
does  not  threaten  the  primary  role  of  the 
states  as  regulators  of  insurance  activities. 

On  the  second  point,  the  extensive  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission  concerning 
the  potential  impact  of  the  full  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  traditional  collective 
behavior  by  insurance  firms  does  involve 
significant  policy  questions.  In  its  1977 
report.  The  Pricing  and  Marketing  of  Insur- 
ance, the  Department  of  Justice  states  that, 
under  traditional  antitrust  theory  and 
precedent,  competing  businesses  can  under- 
take joint  activities  in  which  there  are  econ- 
omices  of  scale  and  which  competing  busi- 
nesses can  not  undertake  along  as  long  as 
such  activities  do  not  involve  unnecessarily 
anticompetitive  restraints.  The  Report, 
however,  cautioned  that  the  projection  of 
future  prices,  or  of  large  components  of 
future  prices,  would  raise  serious  antitrust 
questions.  Consequently,  the  Report  sug- 
gested that,  where  possible,  insurance  firms 
should  rely  on  independent  consulting  orga- 
nizations, rather  than  industry-controlled 
rate  bureaus,  to  make  those  calculations.  By 
so  doing,  antitrust  risks  could  be  minimized. 
While  the  basic  accuracy  of  the  Report's 
legal  analysis  was  not  disputed  before  the 
Commission,  several  witnesses  argued  that 
it  was  unwise  to  entrust  a  determination  of 
the  lawfulness  of  particular  activites  to 
case-by-case  adjudication.  Not  only  would 
the  goverunent's  legal  arguments  not  bind 
either  private  plaintiffs  or  the  courts,  but 
the  issue  of  ultimate  lawfulness  of  specific 
practices  under  a  rule  of  reason  analysis 
would  require  careful  balancing  of  possible 
anticompetitive  effects  against  procompeti- 
tive  benefits.  Since  such  a  rigorous  analysis 
had  not  been  necessary  previously  due  to 
the  presence  of  antitrust  immunity,  insurers 
might  remain  unceratin  whether  activities 
they  believe  essential,  or  otherwise  procom- 
petive.  were  legal.  A  wrong  guess  could  sub- 
ject the  insurers  to  substantial  antiturst  li- 
ability, while  an  overly  cautions  posture 
might  deny  insurers  and  the  public  the  ben- 
efits of  lawful  efficiencies. 

Given  this  concern,  the  Conunission  be- 
lieves that  new  legislation,  designed  to  con- 
firm the  lawfulness  of  enumerated  essential 
collective  activities,  should  replace  the  exist- 
ing overly  broad  Immunity. 


The  Joint  Activities  that  Should  Be  Lawful 
for  Antitrust  Purposes 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
Congress  adopt  legislation  setting  out  spe- 
cific behavior  that  would  be  lawful  for  anti- 
trust purposes  is  not  intended  to  be  a  recom- 
mendation for  antitrust  inununity  In  the 
usual  sense.  That  is.  we  do  not  recommend 
that  Congress  determine  specific  areas  of  in- 
surance company  behavior  in  which  the 
principles  of  competition  and  methods  of 
antitrust  analysis  are  to  be  put  aside  beca- 
sue  of  a  legislative  determination  that  com- 
petition is  either  undesirable  or  unworkable 
in  those  circumstances. 

Rather,  we  believe  that  Congress  should 
pursue  this  task  from  a  much  more  limited 
perspective,  namely,  that  o:  assisting  the 
transition  of  the  insurance  industry  from 
that  of  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  has  de- 
veloped essentially  devoid  of  antitrust  scru- 
tiny to  one  in  which  the  antitrust  statutes 
are  applicable,  consistent  with  federalism 
principles.  In  endorsing  this  approach,  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  to  ensure  that  the  oc- 
casion is  not  utilized  as  an  indirect  method 
for  reintroducing  broad  antitrust  immunity 
for  the  industry. 

Consequently,  in  determining  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  should  be  included  in  any 
such  affirmative  legislation,  three  criteria 
should  be  used:  first,  is  the  proposed  joint 
activity  so  important  to  the  insurance  proc- 
ess that  uncertainty  as  to  its  legal  status 
would  severely  limit  the  ability  of  the  indus- 
try to  function  in  an  efficient  and  competi- 
tive maimer;  second,  is  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion one  presently  subject  only  to  antitrust 
principles  of  broad  generality  rather  than 
relatively  detailed  case  law  that  would  illu- 
minate Its  antitrust  legality,  i.e..  is  its  law- 
fulness truly  uncertain;  third,  under  a  rule 
of  reason  analysis  would  the  activity  in 
question  be  found  to  have  the  probable 
effect  of  not  lessening  competition  within 
the  industry.  These  are  broad,  decisional 
criteria.  Particular  conduct  must  be  shown 
to  meet  these  criteria  by  the  proponents  of 
the  inclusion  of  that  conduct. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient record  to  make  a  recommendation 
with  respect  to  each  specific  area  of  poten- 
tial concern  to  insurers.  On  the  basis  of  the 
information  presented,  however,  we  can 
offer  some  initial  reconunendations  regard- 
ing the  areas  of  key  concern  articulated  by 
Commission  witnesses. 

The  Commission  heard  extensive  testimo- 
ny that  it  is  necessary  for  many  insurers  to 
utilize  pooled  statistics  concerning  past 
losses  to  develop  actuarially  sound  data  on 
the  expected  future  losses  for  particular 
risk  classifications.  In  addition,  it  was 
argued  that  joint  activity  is  necessary  to 
"trend"  past  data  to  make  it  useful  for  pro- 
jecting expected  losses  in  future  rate  peri- 
ods, to  compile  and  disseminate  information 
concerning  the  administrative  expense  com- 
ponent of  rates,  and  to  promulgate  bureau 
rates  to  its  members  in  a  form  which  might 
be  more  directly  usable  as  an  actual  insur- 
ance rate  without  significant  actuarial  modi- 
fication. 

Witnesses  also  stated  that  failure  to 
permit  several  or  all  of  these  activities  could 
have  a  harsh  impact  on  many  insurers,  par- 
tlculariy  small  insurers,  who  would  be 
unable  on  their  own  to  develop  economical- 
ly all  the  data  needed  to  establish  their  in- 
surance premiums.  As  a  result,  some  insur- 
ers might  have  to  withdraw  from  particular 
lines  or  geographic  markets,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  competitors.  In  the  face  of 
such  claims,  the  Issue  becomes  "(plrecisely 


where  .  .  .  the  costs  of  cooperative  behav- 
ior, in  terms  of  price  rigidity  and  a  retarda- 
tion in  Innovative  ratemaking,  outweigh  the 
benefits  associated  with  economies  of  scale" 
in  rate  calculation. 

We  agree  that  In  the  case  of  joint  pooling 
and  calculation  of  past  loss  data  efficiencies 
are  likely  to  be  great,  and  the  anticompeti- 
tive potential  small.  As  noted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Report,  calculation  of  past 
cost  data  by  an  industry  association  for  use 
by  its  members  generally  has  been  consid- 
ered lawful  by  the  antitrust  courts.  More- 
over. In  the  case  of  the  insurance  Industry, 
where  many  firms  will  not  have  a  sufficient- 
ly large  policyholder  base  to  make  their  own 
actuarially  sound  computations,  such  collec- 
tive activity  is  likely  to  have  a  procompeti- 
tlve  effect.  Increased  numbers  of  small 
firms  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
market  on  the  basis  of  actuarial  data  as 
sound  as  that  available  to  large  firms. 

In  addition,  some  witnesses  testified  that 
many  small  firms  could  not  independently 
trend  past  loss  data  supplied  by  bureaus. 
They  argued  that  the  number  of  actuaries  Is 
limited,  and  that  Independent  consulting  or- 
ganizations might  not  be  available.  The 
Commission,  while  questioning  such  claims, 
recognizes  that  this  contention  deserves  In- 
quiry by  Congress. 

The  justification  for  bureau  compilation 
and  projection  of  the  administrative  ex- 
pense component  of  bureau  rates  is  even 
less  clear.  Relevant  expense  data  will  nor- 
mally be  in  the  exclusive  control  of  each  In- 
dividual company.  Thus,  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  that  the  vast  majority  of  Insurers 
would  not  be  capable  of  developing  Inde- 
pendent premiums  from  pooled  loss  data. 
The  satisfactory  operation  of  Illinois  rate 
bureaus  which  limit  their  activities  to  only 
the  collection  of  loss  data  indicates  that  the 
joint  collection  of  expense  data  and  publica- 
tion of  advisory  rates  Is  unnecessary. 

The  Commission  also  received  testimony 
that  arrangements  by  which  Insurers  pro- 
vide for  the  reinsurance  of  risks  by  the 
pooled  underwriting  of  large  risks  merit  spe- 
cial antitrust  consideration.  On  the  record 
before  us,  we  are  unable  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  this  contention,  but 
agree  that  it  also  merits  Congressional  at- 
tention. We  do  note,  however,  that  many 
firms,  such  as  those  engaged  in  construction 
and  securities  underwriting,  frequently  uti- 
lize joint  ventures  to  permit  firms  to  share 
the  risks  of  a  major  undertaking  or  to 
enable  small  firms  to  participate  collectively 
In  activities  when  their  resources  are  Insuf- 
ficient to  permit  them  to  participate  individ- 
ually. Proponents  of  this  position  thus  have 
the  clear  burden  of  demonstrating  why  tra- 
ditional antitrust  analyses  applicable  to 
joint  ventures  in  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my would  not  adequately  protect  both  the 
need  of  insurers  to  spread  risk  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  In  being  protected  from 
joint  ventures  that  unduly  eliminate  compe- 
tition. 

These  recommendations  are  not  depend- 
ent on  changes  in  state  law.  Application  of 
the  antitrust  laws— with  the  appropriate 
legislative  clarification  of  the  lawfulness  of 
specific  practices— should  not  only  help 
achieve  the  competitive  goals  of  antitrust, 
but  also  should  accommodate  and  supple- 
ment the  goals  of  state  Insurance  regulation 
while  preventing  unneeded  uncertainty  In 
the  provision  of  Insurance  services. 

The  Need  to  Maximize  Competition  Under 
State  Insurance  Regulation 

There  remains  the  matter  of  state  eco- 
nomic regulation  itself.  Given  the  competi- 


tively structured  nature  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry. It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  Commission  appears  to 
demonstrate  the  regulatory  schemes  requir- 
ing prior  state  approval  of  rates  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  competition.  The  1977 
Department  of  Justice  Report  found  that 
the  benefits  of  open  competition,  when  com- 
pared with  prior  approval  regulation,  in- 
cluded less  adherence  to  bureau  advisory 
rates,  rates  as  reasonable  or  lower  than  In 
other  states,  and  greater  efficiency  In  distri- 
bution. Other  studies  and  economic  com- 
mentaries generally  have  confirmed  these 
findings.  Indeed,  two  recent  reports  con- 
cerning insurance  company  behavior  in  1111- 
nois.  the  only  state  having  no  Insurance  rate 
regulation,  came  to  the  identical  conclusion 
that  performance  was.  on  average,  as  good 
or  better  than  that  in  comparable,  more  reg- 
ulated states. 

While  some  submissions  to  the  Commis- 
sion attempted  to  refute  particular  techni- 
cal aspects  of  these  studies,  the  consensus  of 
the  comments  received  by  the  Commission 
was  that  studies  showing  that  open  competi- 
tion provided  a  better  environment  than  did 
prior  approval  regulation  were  essentially 
correct.  Por  example,  the  American  Insur- 
ance Association  concluded  that  the  Justice 
Department  Report  'develops  a  convincing 
case  that  competitive  rate  laws  serve  the 
public  much  more  effectively  than  laws  re- 
quiring prior  approval  of  rates." 

Many  of  those  who  favor  substantial  state 
regulatory  Intervention  do  so  not  from  a 
belief  that  the  Industry  Is  structured  non- 
competitively,  but  from  a  fear  that  unregu- 
lated competition  may  have  adverse  social 
effects.  Many  states  require  individuals  to 
have  specified  levels  of  Insurance  coverage 
as  a  prerequisite  for  operating  an  automo- 
bile. Consequently,  society.  It  Is  argued,  has 
an  interest  in  the  availability  of  Insurance 
to  all  Individuals  at  a  price  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  at  premiums  that  do  not 
unfairly  discriminate  among  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  certain  arbitrary  characteristics. 

The  central  concern  of  those  who  believe 
that  unregulated  rate  competition  Is  at  odda 
with  the  achievement  of  social  objectives  U 
"selection  competition,"  the  process  by 
which  competitive  Insurance  markets  tend 
to  classify  people  by  risk  groups  and  charge 
them  accordingly.  The  Impetus  of  competi- 
tion is  to  segment  markets  Into  finer  and 
finer  classifications.  Since  premiums  from 
each  classification  must  cover  expected 
losses  from  that  class,  groups  with  pre- 
sumed high  risk  potential  will  be  charged 
higher  rates.  In  practice,  such  classifications 
may  be  seen  as  unfair,  since  they  may  place 
a  particular  driver  in  a  high  cost  category 
despite  "clean  t>ehavlor ".  Moreover,  those 
charged  higher  rates  may  be  Individuals, 
such  as  young  Inner-city  males,  with  mini- 
mal financial  resources.  Insurance  for  them 
thereby  becomes  unaffordable.  Conversely, 
the  Individuals  with  higher  income  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  those  charged  the  lowest 
rates. 

Thus,  some  of  the  categories  that  have 
been  traditionally  utilized  to  determine  in- 
surance premiums  have  been  argued  to  be 
unfair  because  they  may  be  based  on  social- 
ly "suspect"  criteria  or  classifications  over 
which  the  Individual  has  little  or  no  control, 
I.e.,  age.  location  (density  of  traffic  or  po- 
tential for  theft),  sex.  and  marital  status. 

Critics  of  selection  competition  argue  that 
regulators  may  have  an  obligation  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  functioning  of  the  market  to 
ensure  that  the  pricing  and  availability  of 
insurance  comport  with  social  objectives  of 
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equity  and  fairness.  Such  concerns  may  also 
include  the  notion  that  the  burden  of 
higher  expected  losses  in  places  like  the 
inner  city  should  be  shared  by  all  since 
some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  higher 
risks  may  be  viewed  as  the  responsibility  of 
society  at  large. 

The  Commission  believes  that  such  con- 
cerns are  legitimate  and  must  be  carefully 
evaluated  in  terms  of  defining  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  state  insurance  regulation.  The 
Commission,  however,  is  also  impressed  by 
argiunents.  including  the  testimony  of  our 
economic  advisory  panel,  that  establishment 
of  regulatory  solutions  to  ensure  availability 
and  affordability  may  lead  to  possible  dis- 
tortions requiring  additional  state  interven- 
tion. 

For  example,  to  the  extent  that  classifica- 
tions are  restricted  by  regulation  and  con- 
tain individuals  of  varying  potential  risk,  in- 
surers have  an  incentive  to  reject  those 
whose  predicted  losses  are  supposedly  great- 
er than  the  premium  established  for  the 
class.  Similarly,  if  a  state  limits  rates  that 
may  be  charged  for  certain  individuals,  in- 
surers may  not  write  coverage  for  those 
groups  for  whom  the  expected  loss  is  great- 
er than  the  premium.  Such  difficulties  may 
also  lead  to  an  increased  use  of  "residual 
market"  mechanisms  for  those  who  cannot 
obtain  insurance  in  the  voluntary  market. 
Although  the  evidence  is  relatively  sparse,  it 
does  show  that  participation  in  such  as- 
signed-risk  pools  for  automobile  insurance 
tends  to  be  higher  in  states  that  have  strict- 
er regulation  of  rates.  Finally,  some  states 
may  require,  as  Massachusetts  does,  that 
property-liability  insurers  write  insurance 
for  all  individuals  within  a  given  regulated 
classification. 

In  some  circumstances,  utilization  of  the 
insurance  mechanism  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing out  cross  subsidization  may  pose  ques- 
tions of  fairness  and  efficiency.  For  exam- 
ple, the  low-risk  policyholders  who  must 
pay  the  subsidies  from  being  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  high-risk  individuals  may 
be  individuals,  such  as  retired  persons,  who 
are  less  financially  able  to  pay  high  insur- 
ance rates  than  are  those  to  whom  the  sub- 
sidy is  directed.  It  is  also  argued  that,  iron- 
ically, "taxing"  low-risk  drivers  through 
such  cross-subsidization  may  discourage 
such  drivers  from  oiierating  automobiles, 
while  encouraging  greater  automobile  use 
by  those  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  acci- 
dents. 

The  Commission  takes  no  position  on  the 
ultimate  merits  of  the  issues  raised  by  argu- 
ments for  and  against  increased  regulation 
of  insurance  to  achieve  social  objectives.  We 
do,  however,  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  states  not  preclude  reliance  on  market 
forces  to  establish  rates  for  the  majority  of 
policyholders  as  part  of  ar.  effort  to  ensure 
equitable,  affordable,  and  available  Insur- 
ance for  all  its  citizens. 

The  Commission's  fundamental  conclu- 
sion, reached  in  Chapter  Nine,  is  the  re&Tila- 
tion  should  eliminate  competition  only 
when  truly  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
articulated  public  objectives  and  that  the 
regulatory  techniques  chosen  should  oper- 
ate in  the  least  anticompetitive  maiuier  pos- 
sible. It  is  important  for  public  officials  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  maintenance  of 
competition  in  the  insurance  industry  with 
the  objectives  of  those  who  favor  social  reg- 
ulation of  the  industry.  Such  an  effort  re- 
quires creative  analyses  and  may  encompass 
various  new  regulatory  approaches.  We  be- 
lieve the  use  of  specifically  targeted  antidis- 
crimination, disclosure,  and  similar  statutes 


or  publicly  subsidized  residual  market  mech- 
anisms can  prove  to  be  satisfactory  methods 
for  achieving  the  objectives  of  encouraging 
competitive  and  Independent  pricing,  while 
ensuring  that  societal  goals  for  insurance 
are  also  protected. 

The  Need  For  Further  Study  of  the 
Insurance  Industry 

Our  inquiry  into  state  regulation  of  insur- 
ance raises  several  difficult  issues  involving 
a  complex  and  diverse  industry.  We  have 
concluded,  however,  that  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms existing  in  many  states  unduly  re- 
strict independent  pricing  and  that  true 
open  competition  laws  are  the  preferable 
means  of  Eu:hieving  available,  reasonably 
priced  insurance  for  a  majority  of  consum- 
ers. In  those  instances  in  which  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  insurance  market  lead  to  results 
which  are  deemed  unacceptable  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  e.g.,  rates  that  are  unfairly 
discriminatory  or  unaffordable  for  some, 
concerned  state  officials  should  seek  to  find 
regulatory  solutions  that  do  not  needlessly 
eliminate  the  forces  of  competition  that  en- 
courage insurers  to  set  prices  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  costs  and  relative  efficiencies. 

In  contrast  to  the  issue  of  antitrust  immu- 
nity, the  Commission  has  not  had  the  re- 
sources to  go  beyond  these  basic  observa- 
tions about  competition  and  insurance  regu- 
lation. Additionally,  we  recognize  that  a  na- 
tional statute  affecting  the  ability  of  a  state 
to  regulate  in.surance  in  the  manner  of  its 
own  choosing  poses  significant  issues  of  fed- 
eralism. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  rec- 
ommend that  further  inquiry  into  state  reg- 
ulation of  insurance  promptly  be  undertak- 
en by  the  appropriate  Congressional  com- 
mittees or  by  a  new  study  commission  to  be 
established  by  the  President. 

This  insurance  industry  study  should  have 
several  objectives: 

1.  To  identify  and  analyze  ways  in  which 
state  regulation  of  insurance  acts  to  restrict, 
and  acts  to  strengthen,  competition  and  in- 
dependent pricing  behavior  in  the  various 
lines  of  insurance: 

2.  To  identify  ways  in  which  states  could 
ensure  the  achievement  of  social  objectives 
without  needlessly  restricting  competition 
in  insurance  markets:  and 

3.  To  suggest  the  appropriate  mix,  if  any, 
of  state  and  federal  legislation  with  respect 
to  the  business  of  insurance  and  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriateness  of  limiting  the 
ability  of  states  to  achieve  their  regulatory 
objectives  in  an  anticompetitive  manner. 

Several  Commissioners  wish  to  note  that 
they  do  not  believe  an  additional  study  is 
needed  since  techniques  are  presently  avail- 
able to  adequately  deal  with  problems  of 
equity  and  discrimination.  These  Commis- 
sioners believe  that  open  competition 
should  be  federally  mandated  now. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe  that  repeal 
of  the  current  broad  immunity  should  await 
the  results  of  this  inquiry.  There  is  simply 
no  justification  for  retention  of  the  immuni- 
ty in  its  present  form.  Adoption  of  a  statute 
to  affirm  the  lawfulness  of  specific  essential 
collective  activity,  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  will  deal  adequately  with  the 
industry's  legitimate  fears  concerning  the 
transition  to  an  environment  of  antitrust 
scrutiny.  Moreover,  in  the  interim  between 
repeal  of  the  current  immunity  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  recommended  study,  the 
states'  important  social  interests  in  regula- 
tion designed  to  achieve  equity,  affordabil- 
ity, availability  and  nondiscrimination  will 
be  protected  from  inappropriate  antitrust 


attack  by  the  application  of  the  state  action 
exemption. 


[Separate  views  on  this  chapter  were  fUed 
by  Commissioners  McClory  and  Hatch,  and 
are  contained  in  Appendix  B.] 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MAY  19. 
1986 

ADJOURNIOltT  UWTIL  MOHDAT,  MAY  19,  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon.  Monday.  May  19. 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senator  Hawkins.  Senator  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  and  Senator  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

READING  OF  JOURNAL  DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday.  May 
19.  1986.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolution  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mi.  rrcsiden*.  ^n 
Monday,  following  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2180,  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

RoUcall  votes  will  not  occur  prior  to 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  on  Monday.  May  19. 
1986. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  special  orders  in  favor  of 
the  following  Senators  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each:  Senators  Haw- 
kins, Mattingly,  and  Proxmire,  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 


with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2180,  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
There  wiU  be  no  rollcall  votes  prior  to 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  May  19. 
I  inquire  of  the  Democratic  leader  if 
he  has  further  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  as  it  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  him— and  it  is  deeply  appreciat- 
ed—there is  nothing  further  on  this 
side  for  action  today.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader.  I  came 
upon  the  floor  about  2  hours  ago  just 
to  kind  of  check  on  things  and  the 
Democratic  leader  and  I  were  suddenly 
raveled  in  scrambling  or  unscrambling 
satellite  dishes  and  watching  or  not 
watching  later  hours  or  earlier  hours 
with  daylight  saving  time,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  his  good  counsel  on 
that  particular  bit  of  unravelment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  for  unraveling  the  situation.  I 
look  forward  to  our  being  able  to  leave 
this  Chamber  and  get  some  rest  over 
the  weekend  and  continue  our  work 
for  our  constituents  and  come  back 
with  renewed  vigor  and  vision  and  de- 
termination on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  has  me  ready 
to  go. 


the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Edward  C.  Peter  II,  263-WM591. 
age  56,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frederic  J.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Robert  W.  RlsCassl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711: 

To  be  senior  Army  Member  of  the  Military 
Staff  CommitUe  of  the  United  Nations 

U.  Oen.  Robert  W.  RlsCaasi,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  19,  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  on  Monday.  May  19.  1986. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to.  and  at 
6:53  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  19,  1986.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  15. 1986: 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  William  R.  Richardson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  56,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

U.  Oen.  Carl  E.  Vuono.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15, 1986: 

Department  op  State 

Paul  H.  Nltze.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Warren  Zlmmermann,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
Follow-up  Meeting. 

Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II,  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure 
of  service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Strategic 
Nuclear  Arms. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
S.  2461.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  to  exempt 
certain  benefits  payable  from  the  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund  from  sequestra- 
tion or  reduction  under  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  under  section 
252  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

COLA'S  rOR  DISABLED  VETERANS  AND  SURVIVOR! 
OP  VETERANS  UNDER  THE  MILITARY  RCTIRB- 
MENT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Balanced  Budget  Act  of  1985.  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  Bill,  con- 
tains provisions  dealing  with  certain 
exempt  and  nonexempt  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  purposes  of  the  seques- 
tration of  funds  required  by  the  act. 
These  programs  are  mainly  entitle- 
ments and  payments  to  the  poor. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  cor- 


rect a  serious  deficiency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  nonexempt  standard  as  It 
applies  to  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments [COLA]  for  disabled  veterans 
and  survivors  of  veterans  under  the 
military  retirement  system. 

For  several  years  prior  to  passage  of 
the  legislation,  I  had  offered,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  budget 
proposals  requiring  a  freeze  of  reduc- 
tion in  essentially  every  Federal  pro- 
gram except  those  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  for  low-income  recipients. 
My  freeze  called  for  an  across-the- 
board,  share  sacrifice  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  and  balance  the 
budget.  This  sacrifice  extended  to  all 
COLA'S  for  entitlement  programs 
except  as  noted  above.  Although  my 
freeze  plan  received  as  many  as  38 
votes  in  the  Senate,  It  was  continually 
turned  down  not  on  its  merits  but  for 
the  political  expediency  of  don't  rock 
the  boat  with  the  Social  Security 
voters.  President  Reagan  and  House 
Speaker  O'Neill  said,  hands  off  Social 
Security.  We  need  those  votes. 

In  passing  the  Balanced  Budget  Act. 
the  Senate  accepted  the  facts  about 
what  was  politically  achievable  and 
what  was  not.  Thus.  Social  Security 
was  put  off  limits— its  COLA  was  made 
exempt  from  cuts.  Deficit  production 
and  balancing  the  budget  were  to 
happen  exclusive  of  Social  Seciulty. 
Well,  there  are  obvious  problems  with 
this  approach.  The  concept  of  a 
shared  sacrifice  was  sacrificed.  Ex- 
empting Social  Security  and  not  other 
entitlement  COLA's  created  an  inequi- 
ty. However,  the  need  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending  and  reduce  the  deficit 
was  considered  more  critical  than  this 
inequity,  and  the  act  was  passed. 

The  Senate  hoped  to  block  out  the 
Inequity  by  essentially  not  requiring  a 
sequestration  of  funds  in  fiscal  year 

1986  and  more  or  less  limiting  the  in- 
equity to  Social  Security.  The  view 
was  that  the  Congress  would  work  its 
will  during  the  normal  legislation 
process  in  1986  toward  the  fiscal  year 

1987  deficit  target  of  $144  billion,  and 
the  disparity  in  paying  entitlement 
COLA'S  would  not  occur.  The  confer- 
ence with  the  House  produced  a  dras- 
tically different  outcome.  The  House 
insisted  and  won  on  the  point  that  vir- 
tually every  entitlement  COLA  and 
payments  of  low-income  recipients 
were  exempt  except  those  COLA's  af- 
fecting military  and  Federal  civilian 
retirees.  Still,  the  need  to  reduce  the 
deficit  was  overriding,  and  the  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

Several  bills  have  been  offered  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  pro- 
vide equitable  treatment  for  all 
COLA'S.  These  bills  center  on  two  ac- 
tions. The  first  ensures  the  COLA  for 
everyone  only  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
avoid  a  second  consecutive  COLA  loss 
for  military  and  civilian  retirees.  The 
second  would  make  military  and  civil- 
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ian  retiree  COLA'S  exempt  from  se- 
questration. It  is  too  soon  to  tell 
which,  if  either  of  these,  will  pass, 
though  I  intend  to  support— as  a  mini- 
mum—the payment  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  COLA.  With  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  outcome  of  these  bills,  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  some  ad- 
justment be  made  to  address  the  most 
flagrant  inequity  created  in  the  law. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  correct  the  inequity  involving 
the  disabled  veteran  receiving  benefits 
under  the  military  retirement  system 
who  is  denied  a  COLA  available  to 
other  disabled  veterans.  It  further  ad- 
dresses the  survivors'  benefit  program 
(SBP)  imder  the  military  retirement 
system.  Let  me  explain  why.  if  we  do 
nothing  else  to  correct  the  overall  in- 
equity in  COLA  payments,  we  must 
correct  these  two  aspects. 

The  Balanced  Budget  Act  exempts 
from  sequestration  the  COLA's  provid- 
ed under  the  Veterans'  Compensation 
Program.  What  this  approach  failed  to 
recognize  was  the  nearly  140,000  dis- 
abled veterans  under  the  military  re- 
tirement program.  It  seems  totally 
unfair  to  pay  a  COLA  to  a  disabled 
veteran  imder  one  program  and  not 
pay  a  COLA  to  a  veteran  under  the 
other.  A  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Government  must  be  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments to  those  who  have  earned 
benefits.  The  Government  definitely 
has  an  obligation  in  this  respect. 

As  far  as  the  Survivor  Benefits  Pro- 
gram (SBP)  is  concerned,  I  need  not 
say  more  than  that  106,000  current 
survivors  receive  an  average  benefit  of 
$5,300— only  $5,300  a  year.  Under  all 
budget  proposals  of  past  years,  any  en- 
titlement recipient  at  this  income  level 
was  always  provided  a  COLA.  It  is 
wrong  to  ignore  this  group  of  benefici- 
aries, and  the  law  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  made  a 
mistake  in  neglecting  these  benefici- 
aries, and  it  is  time  to  correct  our 
error.  This  bill  will  do  it,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  can  act  soon  on  it.« 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  LuGAK,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  An- 
drews,   Mr.    Kerry,   and   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.  2462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Aaron  Copland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  AARON  COPLAND 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Ldgar,  Stennis. 
Pell,  Danforth,  Andrews,  Kerry,  and 
MoYNiHAN,  legislation  to  award  a  spe- 
cial Congressional  Gold  Medal  to 
Aaron  Copland. 

I  believe  that  this  medal  would  ap- 
propriately recognize  the  extraordi- 
nary role  that  Mr.  Copland  has  played 
in  our  musical  heritage.  Perhaps  more 
than   any   other  classical   composer. 


Aaron  Copland  is  authentically  Ameri- 
can. 

Over  the  years,  Aaron  Copland  has 
helped  our  Nation  celebrate,  mourn, 
prosper,  and  mature.  His  music  Is  a 
loving  evocation  of  the  American  na- 
tional spirit.  His  "Rodeo"  is  a  lively 
and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  pio- 
neers and  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
settled— but  never  tamed— the  West. 

Two  of  his  most  recognized  and  her- 
alded works  were  created  in  1942,  as 
America  endured  the  hardships  of 
World  War  II.  The  sensitive  "Lincoln 
Portrait"  libretto  is  based  on  Lincoln's 
own  observations  of  a  war-torn  coun- 
try. Copland's  musical  narration  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  Lincoln  and  the 
rugged  strength  of  America. 

So,  too,  "Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man"  endures  as  a  patriotic  tribute  to 
our  hardy  national  optimism  and  our 
fundamental  values. 

Copland  has  made  a  difference  in 
our  national  history.  He  once  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  imagine  the 
course  of  American  music  without  his 
mentor.  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  same 
can  also  be  said  of  Copland  himself. 

He  has  brought  distinction  to  the 
American  musical  heritage  and  earned 
nearly  every  prestigious  award  in  the 
process.  He  was  the  first  composer  to 
receive  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  He 
has  also  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  "Appalachian  Spring,"  which  also 
earned  a  Music  Critics  Circle  award. 
He  has  received  an  Oscar  and  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  act  to  recognize  this  important 
contribution  to  our  cultural  heritage. 
Aaron  Copland  has  enriched  our  lives, 
and  this  special  medal  will  acknowl- 
edge his  gift  to  America. 

Congressman  Vic  Fazio  has  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  con- 
sideration and  enactment. 

I  also  ask  that  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Copland  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Aaron  Copland  has  contributed  to 
American  music  as  a  composer,  a  pianist,  a 
lecturer,  an  author,  and  an  organizer  of  var- 
ious musical  societies; 

(2)  Aaron  Copland  has  composed  patriotic 
musical  works,  such  as  "Lincoln  Portrait", 
which  was  composed  during  World  War  II 
as  a  patriotic  tribute  to  the  United  States 
and  distributed  worldwide; 

(3)  Aaron  Copland  has  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity and  critical  acclaim  as  evidenced  by 
his  receiving  many  awards,  including  a  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship,   a  Pulitzer  Prize,  an 


Academy  Award,  and  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom;  and 

(4)  Aaron  Copland  is  referred  to  as  the 
"dean"  of  American  musical  composition  as 
the  result  of  his  contributions  to  American 
music. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— The  incompara- 
ble contributions  of  Aaron  Copland  to 
American  musical  composition  should  be 
recognized  by  awarding  him  a  special  con- 
gressional gold  medal. 

SEC.  2.  AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRESENT  GOLD  MEDAU 

The  President  is  authorized  to  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  1  gold  medal  of  ap- 
propriate design  to  Aaron  Copland. 

SEC.  3.  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  SALE  OF  BRONZE 
MEDALS. 

(a)  Production  of  Gold  Medal.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  coin  1  gold  medal 
and  shall  deliver  the  medal  to  the  President 
for  presentation  under  section  2.  The  gold 
medal  shall  contain  suitable  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  Production  and  Sale  of  Bronze  Dupli- 
cate Medals.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  coin  and  sell  bronze  medals  which 
are  duplicates  of  the  gold  medal  coined  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  gold 
medal  and  such  duplicates,  including  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machin- 
ery, and  overhead. 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986.  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  are 
national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  section 
Sill  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

[From  Contemporary  Authors  19691 
COPLAND,  Aaron  1900- 

PERSONAL:  Bom  November  14,  1900,  In 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.;  son  of  Harris  Morris  and 
Sarah  (Mittenthal)  Copland.  Education: 
Studied  piano  under  Leopold  Wolfson, 
Victor  Wittgenstein,  Clarence  Adler,  and 
(briefly)  Ricardo  Vines:  studied  composition 
with  Rubin  Goldmark.  1917-21  with  Nadia 
Boulanger  at  Fontainbleau  School  of  Music, 
1921,  and  in  Paris,  1921-24.  Address:  C/o 
Boosey  and  Hawkes.  30  West  57th  St.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

CAREER:  Composer  of  music  for  orches- 
tra, ballet,  stage,  films,  chamber  music, 
voice.  1920-:  pianist.  Lecturer  on  contempo- 
rary music  at  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. 1927-37;  was  a  teacher  of  composi- 
tion, and  Charles  Elliot  Norton  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Harvard  University.  1951-52; 
chairman  of  faculty  and  head  of  composi- 
tion, Berkshire  Music  Center;  public  lectur- 
er throughout  the  United  States.  Organizer 
with  Roger  Sessions,  of  Copland-Sessions 
Concerts,  1928-31;  founder  of  American  Fes- 
tival of  Contemporary  Music  at  Yaddo, 
1932.  Piano  soloist  with  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, Boston  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic; conductor  of  own  works  with 
other  orchestras  in  United  States.  Europe. 
Mexico,  South  America:  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor on  govemment-sF>on8ored  tours  of  Latin 
American  countries,  1941,  1947.  Vice-presi- 
dent. Koussevitsky  Music  Foundation:  presi- 
dent of  Edward  MacDowell  Association;  di- 
rector of  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Music  Foun- 
dation. American  Music  Center. 


MEMBER:  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  League  of  Composers 
(director).  International  Society  for  Corn- 
temporary  Music  (director);  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (both 
London);  Accademia  Nazionale  di  Santa  Ce- 
cilia (Rome).  Awards,  honors:  Guggenheim 
Foundation,  first  composer  to  receive  fel- 
lowship. 1925.  renewed.  1926;  RCA  Victor 
Co.,  $5,000  award  for  "Dance  Symphony." 
1930:  Pulitzer  Prize  in  music  and  New  York 
Music  Critics  Circle  Award  for  "Appalach- 
ian Spring."  1946;  New  York  Music  CMtlcs 
Circle  Award  for  "Third  Symphony."  1946; 
Oscar.  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  musical  score  for  "The  Heir- 
ess," 1950;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  Gold  Medal  for  Music,  1956:  Edward 
MacDowell  Medal,  1961;  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom,  1964.  Honorary  degrees  include 
Mus.  D.,  Princeton  University.  1956.  Oberlln 
College.  1968.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
1958,  Temple  University,  1959,  University  of 
Hartford.  1959;  H.H.D..  Brandeis  University. 
1957,  Harvard  University.  1961.  Syracuse 
University.  1964.  University  of  Rhode 
Uland.  1964. 

WRITINGS— Books:  "What  to  Listen  for 
In  Music,"  McGraw.  1939.  revised  edition. 
1957;  "Our  New  Music,"  McGraw,  1941.  re- 
vised edition,  Norton.  1968;  "Music  and 
Imagination."  Harvard  University  Press. 
1962;  "Copland  on  Music."  Doubleday.  1960. 

Music:  "Cortege  Macabre."  1923.  "Sym- 
phony for  Organ  and  Orchestra."  1924. 
"Music  for  the  Theatre,"  1925.  "Dance  Sym- 
phony." 1926.  "Piano  Concerto,"  1926, 
"First  Symphony,"  1928,  "Symphonic  Ode," 
1929,  "Short  Symphony,"  1933,  "SUte- 
menU,"  1934.  "El  Salon  Mexico,"  1936. 
"Music  for  Radio."  1937.  "Outdoor  Over- 
ture." 1938.  "Billy  the  Kid"  (ballet).  1938. 
"Our  Town"  (film).  1940,  "John  Henry," 
1940,  "Quiet  City"  (play),  1940.  "Music  for 
the  Movies"  (film  scores),  1942,  "Lincoln 
Portrait,"  1942,  "Rodeo"  (ballet).  1942 
"Danzon  Cubano."  1942.  "Fanfare  for  the 
Common  Man."  1942,  "Appalachian  Spring" 
(ballet),  1944,  "Third  Symphony,"  1946. 
"The  Red  Pony"  (film),  1948,  "Preamble  for 
a  Solemn  Occasion,"  1949,  "The  Tender 
Land"  (opera),  1964  (all  published  by 
Boosey  and  Hawks). 

Published  works  also  Include  music  for 
string  orchestra,  chamber  music,  band 
music,  choral  music,  various  instrumental 
and  vocal  compositions,  mainly  published  by 
Boosey  and  Hawkes). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SOURCES:  Arthur 
Berger.  "Aaron  Copland."  Oxford  Universi- 
ty Press.  1953:  Julia  Smith.  "Aaron  Copland: 
His  Work  and  Contribution  to  American 
Music."  Dutton.  1955.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  indi- 
viduids  to  receive  tax-free  distribu- 
tions from  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  annuity  to  purchase  their 
first  home,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

riRST-TIME  HOME  BUYER  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  First-Time  Home 
Buyer  Opportunity  Act,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  bring  homeownership  within 
the  reach  of  thousands  of  additional 
American  families.  I  am  pleased  that 


my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  is  joining  me  In  this 
initiative.  Our  bill  will  permit  individ- 
uals to  use  funds  in  their  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts  for  purchasing  a 
first  home. 

The  dream  of  owning  a  home  has 
been  a  primary  motivation  for  genera- 
tions of  American  families.  For  most 
Americans,  homeownership  has  been 
the  only  realistic  way  to  build  family 
assets  and  provide  a  nest  egg  for  their 
retirement  years.  I  believe  homeown- 
ership contributes  enormously  to  the 
quality  of  our  community  life  and  the 
stability  of  our  society. 

Recently,  a  welcome  drop  in  interest 
rates  has  created  a  new  surge  In  home 
buying.  That  is  a  development  we  all 
applaud.  Single  family  housing  sales 
hit  a  record  annual  rate  of  903,000  In 
March.  Realtors  and  mortgage  lenders 
have  rarely  been  busier.  The  home 
building  industry  has  had  reason  for 
new  confidence.  Thousands  of  families 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  housing.  All 
of  that  is  good  for  homeowners  and 
good  for  the  economy. 

The  glare  of  this  good  news  may  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  Americans  who 
don't  already  own  a  home  remain  at  a 
significant  disadvantage.  And  that  dis- 
advantage will  widen  now  that  interest 
rates  are  beginning  to  raise  home 
prices.  Families  who  sell  one  home 
when  they  go  to  buy  another  can  use 
their  tax  deferral  capital  gains  to  help 
with  the  downpayment  and  other  clos- 
ing costs.  But  a  young  family  that  is 
seeking  to  buy  their  first  home  often 
finds  that  the  benefits  of  lower  inter- 
est rates  are  largely  offset  by  higher 
housing  prices,  downpayments,  and 
closing  costs, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  insure  that  home- 
ownership  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
American  families  who  want  It  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  country's  recent 
performance  on  homeownership  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be  or  even  as  good 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Here  is  some 
evidence. 

First,  the  rate  of  homeownership 
has  been  declining  every  year  since 
1980  after  having  previously  risen 
steadily  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can families  owning  their  own  home 
fell  from  65.6  percent  in  1980  to  63.9 
percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  last 
year,  the  lowest  level  since  1968. 

Second,  families  are  having  to  wait 
longer  and  longer  before  they  can  buy 
their  first  home.  The  age  of  a  typical 
first-time  home  buyer  was  2Vi  years 
older  in  1985  than  it  was  in  1979, 

Third,  families  buying  their  first 
home  are  having  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  a  second  income  to  make  home 
ownership  possible.  In  1985,  68.7  per- 
cent  of   all   first-time   home   buyers 


relied  on  a  second  Income,  compared 
to  65.2  percent  in  1983. 

The  U.S.  League  of  Saving  Instltu* 
tlons  recently  found  that  "in  spite  of 
the  recent  improvements  in  af fordabll- 
ity,  home  ownership  Is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  achieve." 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the 
First-Time  Home  Buyer  Act  would 
provide  Important  assistance  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  still 
trying  to  buy  their  first  home.  The  bill 
would  permit  individuals  to  withdraw 
funds  from  their  individual  retirement 
accounts  or  annuities  without  penalty 
if  the  funds  are  used  to  buy  a  principal 
residence  within  90  days  of  the  with- 
drawal. 

Our  bin  Is  designed  to  increase  sav- 
ings for  home  ownership  and  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  assistance  that  is  most 
Important  to  first-time  home  buyers. 
An  individual  could  not  withdraw 
funds  under  our  bill  unless  they  had 
been  Invested  in  the  IRA  for  at  least 
12  months.  The  total  amount  of  home 
ownership  withdrawals  for  each  Indi- 
vidual could  not  exceed  $10,000  in  the 
aggregate  across  all  taxable  years.  An 
individual's  tax  basis  in  a  property 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  withdrawal.  For  reasons  of  admin- 
istrative feasibility,  those  who  have 
not  had  an  ownership  interest  in  a 
principal  residence  for  3  years  would 
be  considered  first-time  home  buyers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Riegle-Cranston 
bill  places  no  new  burden  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Its  effect  would  be  to  make 
investment  in  a  first  home  a  permitted 
form  of  IRA  Investment.  Individuals 
already  have  wide  latitude  in  investing 
their  IRA  funds:  stocks,  bonds,  real 
estate  investment  trusts,  certificates  of 
deposit  and  other  forms  of  financial 
assets.  It  is  ironic  that  investment  in  a 
person's  own  home  is  not  already  a 
permitted  form  of  investment  since 
home  ownership  has  long  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  for  Americans  to 
build  up  assets  for  their  retirement 
years. 

The  Riegle-Cranston  bill  uses  a 
proven  incentive  to  save  for  home  in- 
vestment. It  would  give  American  first- 
time  home  buyers  help  that  has  for 
many  years  been  available  to  people  in 
Germany,  Canada.  Japan,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  industrial 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  we 
introduce  today  provides  a  straightfor- 
ward, efficient  way  to  enable  many 
more  Americans  to  share  in  the  dream 
of  home  ownership.  I  believe  the  bill 
deserves  prompt  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
RiEOLi.  in  introducing  a  bill  to  allow 
first-time  home  buyers  to  make  a  one- 
time withdrawal  without  penalty  of  up 
to  $10,000  from  an  individual  retire- 
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ment  account  [IRA]  for  downpasnnent 
on  a  principal  residence.  Funds  so  uti- 
lized would  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
income  if  the  home  Is  sold  and  the 
proceeds  not  reinvested  in  a  new  home 
within  18  months. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  increasing 
cost  of  home  ownership  has  prevented 
an  estimated  800,000  young  house- 
holds from  purchasing  homes.  The 
1981-82  recession  was  disastrous  for 
housing  af fordability  and  even  though 
the  economy  has  recovered  somewhat, 
home  ownership  cost  still  remains 
high  according  to  a  1985  study  of 
home  ownership  and  housing  afford- 
ability  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Indeed  this  study  goes 
on  to  conclude  that  even  though  the 
peak  of  the  baby  boomers  are  now  hit- 
ting their  prime  home-buying  years, 
home  ownership  rates  for  young 
households  are  declining  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Some  42  million  Ameri- 
cans, 1  out  of  6  people  in  the  country, 
will  reach  the  age  of  30  during  the 
1980's.  These  prospective  home  buyers 
will  have  to  save  substantially  more 
than  in  the  past  to  meet  higher  down- 
payment  requirements.  Higher  down 
payments  will  almost  certainly  mean 
that  young  households  will  achieve 
home  ownership  a  bit  later  in  life  than 
those  who  preceded  them  in  the 
1970's.  I  view  declining  home  owner- 
ship rates  with  concern,  because  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  must  be 
kept  alive  in  America.  Until  the  cost  of 
home  ownership  returns  to  more  tradi- 
tional levels,  many  households  will  be 
denied  an  essentisil  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

California  faces  a  substantial  set  of 
housing  problems  in  the  mid-1980's 
due  to  increased  land  prices,  large  in- 
creases in  net  migration  to  California, 
and  increasing  demand  for  housing,  a 
surge  in  household  formations  reflect- 
ing the  baby  boom  of  World  War  II, 
along  with  land  use  and  growth  man- 
agement techniques  that  will  slow  and 
stop  new  housing  production.  All  of 
these  problems  assure  that  first-time 
home  buyers  will  face  a  continuing  af- 
fordability  crisis.  The  most  recent 
event  contributing  to  the  affordability 
crisis  is  the  tremendous  inflationary 
rise  in  house  prices  and  interest  rates 
during  the  1970's.  While  interest  rates 
have  fallen  dramatically  over  the  last 
year,  house  prices  still  continue  to  re- 
flect the  price  increases  from  prior  pe- 
riods. These  housing  prices  will  contin- 
ue to  stay  high  because  of  strong 
demand  for  housing  and  declining 
Government  support  for  homeowner- 
ship. 

It  is  a  fairly  well-known  fact  that 
California  in  general,  and  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas  par- 
ticularly, have  house  prices  that  are 
the  highest  in  the  Nation,  exceeding 
the  national  median  by  over  70  per- 
cent. The  median  price  in  Los  Ange- 
les/Long Beach  is  $123,000  and  San 


Francisco,  $152,000,  the  highest 
median  home  price  in  the  Nation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  for  first-time  home 
buyers,  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
to  home  ownership  Is  coming  up  with 
cash  for  downpayments.  This  proposal 
would  help  many  potential  buyers  who 
invest  in  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts and  encourage  others  to  invest 
in  these  accounts.  Individual  retire- 
ment accoimts  allow  people  to  save  up 
to  $2,000  a  year,  on  a  tax-deferred 
basis,  for  retirement.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  imposes  a  tax  penalty 
on  IRA  users  who  withdraw  money 
from  the  account  before  they  are  59 
years  old,  except  in  disability  or  death. 

Prom  1968  through  the  late  1970's, 
the  cost  of  owning  a  home  took  about 
15  percent  of  a  family's  income.  Today 
it  is  30  percent  or  more  according  to 
the  MIT-Howard  Joint  Center  for 
Housing  Studies.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  first  time  home  buyers  make  a 
down  payment  of  $10,000  or  less.  Espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  escalating  prices— 
the  study  said— is  "young  households" 
under  the  age  of  35,  the  group  most 
likely  to  be  buying  a  first  home.  They 
are  likely  to  use  and  need  two  incomes 
to  afford  a  house,  and  many  put  off 
having  children  to  get  a  home.  Despite 
these  financial  hurdles,  young  people 
are  still  trying  to  buy  homes.  Their 
ideal  remains  the  single-family  home. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  propos- 
al on  the  budget  deficit  would  be  negli- 
gible because  money  in  IRA  accounts 
isn't  currently  being  taxed  and  in  the 
long  term  it  would  raise  revenue,  and 
because  of  the  overall  revenue  gener- 
ated by  increased  homebuilding. 
Buying  a  home  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant investment  most  people  make 
toward  retirement.  Shifting  IRA  funds 
to  equity  in  a  home,  will  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  while  maintaining  the 
concept  of  planning  for  a  secure  retire- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  our  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  traditional  values  of  explor- 
ing iimovative  ways  of  helping  our 
young  families  realize  the  cornerstone 
of  the  American  dream— home  owner- 
ship. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Bauccs,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
HoLUNGS.  Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  June   21,    1986,   as   "National 


Save  American  Jobs  and  Industry 
E>ay";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL  SAVE  AMERICAN  JOBS  AND  INDCSTRT 
DAY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Heinz,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  21,  1986,  as 
"National  Save  American  Industry  and 
Jobs  Day."  Joining  us  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  are  Senators  Stennis, 
Dixon,  Levin,  Thurmond,  Zorinsky, 
Kennedy,  Simon,  Riegle,  Baucus, 
BuROiCK,  Specter,  Gore,  Sarbanes, 
Eagleton,  Moynihan,  Lautenberg, 
Heflin,  Bumpers,  Rockefeller, 
Kerry,  Mitchell,  Nunn,  Pryor,  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Stafford,  Grassley,  Bradley, 
Hollings,  Quayle,  and  Glenn. 

Throughout  America's  history,  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries  have 
spurred  economic  growth  and  raised 
the  standard  of  living  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Innovative  thinking  and  a 
commitment  to  hard  work  and  excel- 
lence have  produced  innumerable  con- 
sumer goods  and  helped  this  Nation 
and  its  allies  meet  their  defensive 
needs  and  obligations.  Our  lives  have 
been  made  better,  easier  and  safer  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  American  man- 
ufacturing industries. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  where  this  Nation  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  be  today  if  not 
for  the  American  workers  and  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  our  economy. 
The  sad  truth  is,  however,  that  unless 
we  take  some  action,  we  will  wind  up 
without  a  strong  manufacturing  base 
in  this  country. 

Although  the  manufacturing  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy  accounts  for  over 
$1.5  trillion  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, individual  firms  are  continuing  to 
fail  at  an  alarming  rate.  Steel  and  tex- 
tile mills,  auto  plants,  shoe  factories, 
and  machine  tool  companies  are  con- 
tinuing to  shut  down.  Manufacturing 
jobs,  once  the  economic  backbone  of 
the  Nation,  are  being  permanently  lost 
to  overseas  competition.  As  a  result, 
many  communities  and  livelihoods 
have  been  destroyed. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  our  for- 
eign trading  partners  refuse  to  deal 
fairly  with  us.  While  subsidizing  their 
own  industries'  exports  to  the  United 
States,  these  same  foreign  govern- 
ments continue  to  erect  barriers  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  in  their 
own  markets.  It  is  not  a  two-way 
street. 

We  cannot  allow  the  drain  on  our 
manufacturing  base  to  continue.  We 
must  demand  better  treatment  from 
our  trading  partners  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  improvements  within 
our  own  industries  to  become  more 
competitive.  And,  finally,  we  must 
stand  together  as  a  nation  in  support 
of  the  "Made  in  America"  label  and 
the  American  worker. 


The  joint  resolution  I  am  offering 
today  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  By 
designating  June  21,  1986  as  "Save 
American  Industry  and  Jobs  Day,"  we 
can  help  focus  national  attention  on 
the  need  to  buy  American  and  demon- 
strate our  firm  support  for  American 
jobs  and  Industry. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Andrews,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 

METZENBAUM,    Mr.    MATSUNAGA, 

Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 

Zorinsky,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pryor, 

Mr.    BiDEN,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 

Stennis,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 

Chiles,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the   week   of   May    19,    1986, 
through  May  24,  1986,  as  "National 
Homelessness   Awareness   Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
rational  homelessness  awareness  week 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  every 
day,  in  every  American  community, 
there  are  people  living  in  the  streets- 
men  and  women  without  homes,  with- 
out clothes,  without  money,  without 
food,   and,   most   frightening   of  all, 
without  hope. 

Most  of  us,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  material  comfort,  are  uneasy 
when  we  see  these  human  symbols  of 
social  imperfection.  We  may  try  to 
look  away  from  them;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  seeing  them.  They  are  there, 
lodged  in  our  minds  and  our  souls,  dis- 
quieting remainders  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  world  even  if  it  is  well  with 
us. 

Mr.  President,  these  "street  people" 
are  usually  seen  through  a  stereotype. 
Some  think  of  them  as  "bums"  or 
"crazy  people"  because  that  makes  it 
easier  to  ignore  them.  And  it's  prob- 
ably that  some  are  mentally  impaired 
and  others  are  emotionally  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  complexity  of 
modem  life.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
those  conditions  do  not  justify  soci- 
ety's indifference  or  decrease  the  suf- 
fering these  people  feel  or  diminish 
the  essential  humanity  they  share 
with  us. 

But  there  are  also  people  out  there 
who  are  sane  as  the  rest  of  us,  as  ambi- 
tious as  the  rest  of  us— but  just  not  as 
lucky  as  the  rest  of  us. 

The  streets  are  home  to  children 
who  have  been  abandoned,  women 
who  have  been  abused,  men  who  have 
been  rejected  by  a  system  they  want 
to  understand. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  all  these  "street 
people"  are  people,  all  of  them.  They 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  par- 
ents and  our  children. 

Homelessness  is  not  a  political 
issue— though  some  have  tried  to 
make  it  one.  If  there  are  300,000 
homeless  or  3  million  homeless  there 


are  too  many.  And,  whatever  their 
number,  there  is  a  need  to  respond  to 
their  problems. 

Americans  are  a  generous  people, 
and  we  do  respond.  But  that  response 
tends  to  be  seasonal  and  cyclical.  We 
give  the  most,  we  do  the  most,  in  the 
winter.  Stories  about  people  freezing 
and  starving  at  Christmas  time  touch 
us.  And  we  respond. 

But  death  and  despair  do  not  take  a 
holiday  when  the  weather  turns  warm. 
Indeed,  some  shelter  providers  believe 
that  spring  and  summer  are  the  worst 
times  to  be  on  the  streets.  Public  re- 
sources are  reduced,  but  personal 
problems  increase.  The  warm  weather 
brings  out  gangs— the  sort  of  street 
people  we  really  need  to  fear— who 
prey  on  the  homeless.  They  steal  their 
few  belongings:  they  threaten  them 
verbally,  they  attack  them  physically. 

So  now,  in  this  spring  season  of  re- 
newal, there  is  a  need  for  all  of  us— as 
individuals,  as  organizations,  as  a  gov- 
ernment—to renew  our  commitment  to 
provide  help  to  those  in  need.  That  re- 
newed commitment,  though,  cannot  be 
made  until  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

On  Monday  night.  May  19.  at  8:30. 
millions  of  Americans  may  get  a  better 
sense  of  the  reality  that  so  many  of 
their  fellow  citizens  face  when  they 
see  a  movie  depicting  the  efforts  of 
the  Community  for  Creative  Non-Vlo- 
lence  [CCNV],  to  provide  shelter  for 
people  here  in  Washington.  That 
movie,  of  course,  is  a  drama;  but  the 
real-life  struggle  which  face  organiza- 
tions like  the  CCNV.  Luther  Place,  the 
House  of  Ruth,  the  National  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless,  headquartered  in 
New  York;  LIFE  (Love  Is  Feeding  Ev- 
eryone) in  East  and  South  Los  Ange- 
les; and  Saint  Peter's  Coalition  on 
Temporary  Shelter  in  Detroit  are  not 
fiction  and  they  do  not  make  a  pretty 
picture. 

Mr.  President,  dealing  with  the 
homeless  on  a  personal  level  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Not  many  of  us  have  the 
compassion  and  the  courage  to  do  it. 
But  that  "failure"  is  not  a  flaw  in  our 
character— not  as  long  as  we  recognize 
it  and  compensate  for  it  by  doing 
those  things  we  can  do  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  our  people  face. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
participate  in  the  Hands  Across  Amer- 
ica event  designed  to  fight  hunger  are 
doing  something  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem. Their  action  may  not  be  as  dra- 
matic as  the  acts  of  a  Mitch  Snyder  or 
a  John  Steinbruck— but  it  is  real  and  it 
Is  valid  and  it  is  valuable. 

We  appreciate  and  applaud  that  sort 
of  action.  And  we  ought  to  appreciate 
and  applaud  the  action  of  the  dedicat- 
ed volunteers  and  professionals  who 
try  to  deal  with  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  on  a  daily  basis. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  with  Representative  Edward  J. 
Markey  In  Introducing  a  joint  resolu- 


tion to  declare  the  week  of  May  10, 
1986,  "National  Homelessness  Aware- 
ness Week."  This  joint  resolution  Is 
designed  to  help  increase  public  aware- 
ness  of  the  problems  that  the  home- 
leas  face;  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  or- 
ganizations who  are  dedicated  to  deal- 
ing with  those  problems;  and  to  recog- 
nize the  role  that  government,  at  all 
levels,  has  In  responding  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  all  religions  call  upon 
human  beings  to  share  God's  gifts 
with  those  in  need.  In  Isaiah  we  are 
told  to: 

Cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  right, 
pursue  JuBtlce  and  champion  the  oppreaaed: 
give  the  orphan  his  rights,  plead  the 
widow's  cause. 

And  in  Matthew,  by  analogy,  praise 
is  given  to  those  who  help: 

I  was  hungry  and  you  fed  me.  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger  and  you 
received  me  In  your  home,  naked  and  you 
clothed  me:  I  was  sick  and  you  took  care  of 
me.  in  prison  and  you  visited  me. 

The  religious  roots  of  care  are  well 
known.  And  the  human  obligations  to 
provide  it  is  widely  recognized.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  rarely  recognized  as  being 
driven  by  excessive  concern  for  the 
poor,  wrote: 

*  •  *  It  win  be  admitted  to  be  right  that 
human  beings  should  help  one  another,  and 
the  more  so  In  proportion  to  the  urgency  of 
the  need.  •  •  *  The  claim  to  help,  therefore, 
created  by  destitution  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est that  can  exist;  and  there  Is  a  prima  facta 
the  amplest  reason  for  making  the  relief  of 
so  extreme  an  exigency  as  certain  to  those 
who  require  It  as  by  any  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety [that]  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  real  people 
in  need.  And  there  is  a  real  need  for 
people  to  respond.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion is  one  way  for  us  to  respond.  It  is 
not  a  sufficient  response,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  one.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  on  it.« 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  that  affects  every  community 
In  this  Nation— homelessness.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem that  homelessness  poses  for  com- 
munities and  individuals  alike.  As  a 
nation  we  must  address  this  issue. 

There  are  an  estimated  3  million 
homeless  individuals  across  the  coun- 
try. The  rapid  rise  in  homelessness  is 
marked  by  the  Increased  demand  for 
emergency  shelters.  In  1985,  the 
demand  increased  by  as  much  as  20 
percent  in  22  cities. 

Homelessness  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  social  and  individual  prob- 
lems. Deinstitutionalization  has 
pushed  many  mentally  ill  individuals 
into  the  streets.  Problems  with  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  and  unemployment 
also  have  pushed  Individuals  to  desper- 
ate levels  of  despair:  Homelessness  has 
been  the  result. 

Communities  across  the  Nation  are 
pulling  together  to  help  these  Individ- 
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uals  find  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
More  importantly,  communities  are 
seeking  long-term  assistance  for  the 
homeless.  ProvidLig  counseling  and 
jobs  for  these  individuals  is  a  first  step 
toward  helping  these  individuals 
become  more  self-sufficient. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  has  made  rigorous  ef- 
forts to  confront  the  homeless  prob- 
lem. In  1984,  $110  million  was  provided 
for  meals  and  shelter.  I  am  pleased 
with  these  efforts,  and  I  am  commit- 
ted to  continuing  our  efforts  to  con- 
front the  problem. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague.  Senator 
Levin,  introducing  this  important  leg- 
islation. I  am  delighted  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bradley, 

Mr.    Andrews,    Mr.    Bitrdick, 

Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    E>odd,    Mr. 

Wilson,      Mr.      Riegle,      Mr. 

Pryor,     Mr.     HoLLiNGS,     Mr. 

Kerry,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 

Coren): 
S.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  November 
24,  1986,  as  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  CAREGIVERS  WEEK 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  24,  1986,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week."  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senator 
Heinz,  chairman  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, and  13  of  our  colleagues  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  dedicated— 
and  often  heroic— efforts  of  those  who 
provide  support  and  care  to  their 
family  members  who  are  frail  and  no 
longer  able  to  fully  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Personal  care  for  the  frail  elderly  is 
provided  largely  by  family  members, 
not  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
outside  social  service  agencies.  For 
every  person  65  years  of  age  and  older 
residing  in  a  nursing  home,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  twice  as  many 
persons  residing  in  the  community  re- 
quiring similar  levels  of  care.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  disabled  elderly  receive 
care  from  family  members,  most  fre- 
quently from  wives,  daughters,  and 
daughters-in-law.  For  many,  this  is  a 
round-the-clock  responsibility  that 
often  leaves  the  caregiver  emotionally 
and  physically  exhausted. 

Most  studies  examining  family  care- 
giving  in  our  society  document  that 
the  major  issue  of  concern  is  the  stress 
experienced  by  caregivers.  At  a  recent 
Aging  Committee  hearing  that  I  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  my  series  "Women 
in  Our  Aging  Society,"  I  received  testi- 
mony from  Mrs.  Bemadette  Tatman, 
of  Cincinnati,  OH,  a  mother  of  10  who 


is  the  sole  provider  of  care  to  her  88- 
year-old  mother  and  retarded  adult 
brother.  She  stated  that  "there  was  a 
6-  to  8-month  period  of  time  I  did  not 
leave  the  house  except  for  church  and 
the  store."  Mrs.  Tatman's  experience 
is  not  a  typical,  and  demonstrates  the 
tremendous  need  for  respite  care  to  al- 
leviate some  of  this  stress. 

Frequently,  caregivers  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  employment  opportunities  to 
provide  care.  The  economic  status  of 
the  caregiver's  old  age  can  be  jeopard- 
ized by  this  sacrifice,  which  is  another 
source  of  stress.  Mrs.  Tatman  stated 
that  "each  year  I  must  remain  out  of 
the  work  force,  my  earning  power  de- 
creases. Will  I  be  able  to  get  a  job 
again  at  my  age  •  *  •?"  Those  care- 
givers who  continue  to  work  outside 
the  home  face  an  equally  stressful  sit- 
uation in  attempting  to  balance  the 
demands  of  their  jobs  and  families 
with  their  caregiving  role.  Although 
women  have  entered  the  work  force  in 
unprecedented  numbers,  their  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  often  have  not 
diminished.  The  workload  for  many 
women  has  simply  doubled. 

As  Americans  are  living  longer,  more 
and  more  of  us  will  find  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  a  loved  one. 
This  is  especially  true  for  women.  It  is 
estimated  that  70  to  80  percent  of 
caregivers  are  women,  many  of  whom 
are  aging  themselves.  More  than  1  in  3 
impaired  men  are  cared  for  by  their 
wives,  while  only  1  in  10  impaired 
women  are  cared  for  by  their  hus- 
bands. This  reflects  the  fact  that 
women  not  only  tend  to  marry  men 
older  than  themselves,  but  that  they 
live  an  average  of  7  years  longer  than 
men.  Women  also  have  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  long-term  chronic  diseases 
than  men,  and  the  likelihood  of  be- 
coming chronically  disabled  increases 
with  age.  The  fastest  growing  segment 
of  our  population  is  those  age  85  and 
older— 70  percent  of  whom  are  women. 
Caregiving.  then,  is  in  many  ways  a 
woman's  issue.  Growing  numbers  of 
women  will  find  themselves  at  both 
ends  of  the  caregiving  role,  first  giving 
care  to  a  loved  one,  and  eventually  in 
need  of  that  care  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
myth  that  persists  in  our  society  that 
families  are  abandoning  their  elderly 
family  members  and  "unloading" 
them  to  nursing  homes  and  public  pro- 
grams. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  "National  Family  Care- 
givers Week"  would  recognize  the  vital 
role  played  by  families  who  provide 
the  bulk  of  personal  care  for  the  elder- 
ly in  our  communities. 

Family  caregivers  make  enormous 
sacrifices  to  provide  their  loved  ones 
with  care;  their  contributions  help  to 
maintain  strong  family  ties,  and 
strengthen  intergenerational  support. 
The  cash  value  of  caregiving  services 
provided  by  families  far  exceeds  the 
combined  cost  of  government  and  pro- 


fessional services  to  the  elderly  living 
both  in  the  community  and  in  institu- 
tions. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  demands 
for  and  on  caregivers  are  increasing 
due  to  several  miajor  trends.  The  im- 
plementation of  Medicare's  prospec- 
tive payment  system,  resulting  in 
many  elderly  patients  being  dis- 
charged "sicker  and  quicker,"  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  family  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  caregivers.  Demo- 
graphic changes  such  as  the  aging  of 
our  population,  and  the  decreasing 
numbers  of  the  "typical"  American 
family  in  which  the  husband  works 
and  the  wife  stays  home  to  care  for 
their  children  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  caregiving  role.  The  com- 
bined impact  of  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  cuts,  Reagan  administration 
initiatives  to  reduce  essential  health 
care  services  and  our  concern  over  the 
Federal  deficit  are  reducing  the  avail- 
ability of  services  at  a  time  when  the 
need  is  escalating.  For  families  already 
burdened  to  their  physical,  emotional, 
and  financial  limits  in  caring  for  a 
loved  one,  there  appears  to  be  little 
relief  in  sight. 

"National  Family  Caregivers  Week" 
recognizes  and  aclcnowledges  the  con- 
tributions of  family  caregivers.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  they  deserve  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  address  this  Nation's  need  for 
a  community-based  system  of  long- 
term  care  for  chronically  ill  older 
Americans.  Respite,  home  health,  and 
adult  day  care,  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion and  other  services  for  the  frail  el- 
derly need  to  be  expanded.  This  reso- 
lution should  not  only  honor  the  Na- 
tion's dedicated  family  caregivers  but 
should  also  signal  our  intent,  despite 
the  realities  of  the  current  economic 
climate,  to  seek  ways  to  assist  them  in 
their  critical  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  in  establishing  "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1622,  a  bill  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  Native  American  Culture 
and  Art. 

S.  2064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2064,  a  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  the  national  strategy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  certain 
committees  of  Congress  and  to  require 
joint  committee  meetings  to  be  held 
on  such  report. 


3.2134  , 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hefun,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2134,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  same  procedural  and  appeal 
rights  with  respect  to  certain  adverse 
personnel  actions  as  are  to  Federal 
employees  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

S.  2152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bxtmpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2152,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  exclude  from 
consideration  for  contracts  those  firms 
in  which  a  hostile  foreign  government 
or  a  covered  foreign  national  owns  or 
controls  a  significant  interest. 

S.  2160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2160,  a  bill  to  clarify  and  improve  the 
analysis  of  mergers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.  3181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2181.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Con- 
struction Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1986." 

S.  3206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoKENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  crude 
oU. 

S.  2208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bincaman]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2208,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  African  Famine.  Re- 
covery and  Development  Fund  for  the 
relief,  recovery,  and  long-term  devel- 
opment of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  226S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2269,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  wear,  under  certain 
circumstances,  items  of  apparel  not 
part  of  the  official  uniform. 

S.  2280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2280.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  suspend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  milk  production  termina- 
tion program  in  order  to  minimize  the 


adverse  effect  of  the  program  on  beef, 
pork,  and  lamb  producers. 

S.  2294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
2294.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  to  authorize  an 
early  intervention  program  for  handi- 
capped infants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2332.  a  bill  to  provide  credit  assist- 
ance to  borrowers  of  loans  made  by 
commercial  lending  institutions,  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

2333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2333.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  medicaid  serv- 
ices to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  children. 

S.  2336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2336.  a  bill  to  protect 
United  States  cattlemen  from  imports 
of  live  Canadian  cattle,  and  to  require 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  conduct  a  Section  201  investigation 
of  such  imports. 

S.  2354 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2354,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  in  a  single  repository,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2401 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2401,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  or  distribution  in.  or 
the  importation  into,  the  United 
States  of  certain  firearms. 

S.  24 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2411.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
possession,  manufacture,  sale,  impor- 
tation, and  mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 

S.  2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  AbdnorI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 


crease the  rates  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  said  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans;  to  improve 
the  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guaranty  program:  to  authorize 
certain  debt  collections;  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  require  additional  Information  from 
certain  fiduciary  agents  of  veterans  to 
revise  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
struct, alter,  acquire,  operate,  and 
maintain  parking  facilities  at  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  facilities; 
and  to  authorize  an  administrative  re- 
organization In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  2438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2435.  a  bill  to  Improve  international 
intellectual  property  protection,  to  im- 
prove foreign  market  access  for  U.S. 
companies  that  rely  on  Intellectual 
property  protection,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  2448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2445,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
143.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  an  appro- 
priate site  In  Constitution  Gardens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
304,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  16  through  22, 
1986.  as  "National  Arts  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  333,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  18 
through  24.  1986.  as  "National  Food 
Bank  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
334,  a  joint  resolution  allowing  quail- 
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fled  persons  representing  all  the 
States  to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island 
on  July  3  or  4.  1986. 

SENATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heikz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
342.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986,  as  "Missing  Children 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laotenberg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  394,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  shipment  to 
Poland  of  dried  milk  to  replace  milk 
contaminated  as  a  result  of  the  nucle- 
ar disaster  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  400,  a  resolution 
to  retain  current  tax  treatment  of  In- 
dividual Retirement  Account. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  402.  a 
resolution  on  minority  set-aside  pro- 
grams. 

AMENOllENT  NO.  1833 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebattm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rusbian]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1823 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  100,  a 
bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  product  liabil- 
ity law,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 140— DESIGNATING  WIL- 
LIAM C.  LEE  DAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Helms)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  ordered  held  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent  until 
Monday,  May  19,  1986: 

S.  Con.  Res.  140 

Whereas  Major  General  William  C.  Lee  of 
Dunn.  North  Carolina,  served  the  United 
States  with  distinction  in  World  Wars  I  and 
U; 

Whereas  General  Lee  was  instrumental  in 
conceiving  and  establishing  the  use  of  para- 
chute and  glider  troops  in  the  United  States 
Army; 

Whereas  General  Lee  played  a  primary 
role  in  planning  the  assault  on  Nazi  forces 
in  Prance  by  over  10,000  United  States  para- 
troopers in  connection  with  D-Day  oper- 
ations; 

Whereas  General  Lee  has  become  known 
as  the  "Father  of  the  United  States  Air- 
borne"; and 

Whereas  on  June  6,  1986,  the  homeplace 
of  General  Lee  in  Dunn,  North  Carolina, 
will  be  opened  as  the  William  C.  Lee  Air- 
borne Museum:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring.  That  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  notable 
contribution  of  Major  General  William  C. 
Lee  to  his  country:  expresses  to  his  family 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  outstand- 
ing military  service;  and  designates  June  6, 
1986,  as  'WiUiam  C.  Lee  Day". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  family  of  Major  General  William 
C.Lee. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
honor  of  Maj.  Gen.  WiUiam  C.  Lee  of 
Dunn.  NC.  for  his  outstanding  mili- 
tary service  to  his  country  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  especially 
for  his  role  in  developing  airborne 
troops  as  a  major  part  of  our  Army. 
On  June  6.  1986,  the  homeplace  of 
General  Lee  in  Dimn  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  as  the  William  C.  Lee  Air- 
borne Museum. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  recites 
several  of  the  achievements  of  Gener- 
al Lee,  including  his  becoming  recog- 
nized, deservedly,  as  the  "Father  of 
the  United  States  Airborne";  it  fur- 
ther resolves  that  Congress  recognize 
the  contribution  of  General  Lee  to  his 
country,  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  to  his  family,  and  declaring 
June  6,  1986,  as  William  C.  Lee  Day. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  mention 
that  the  driving  force  in  giving  Gener- 
al Lee  the  honor  he  deserves  is  Hoover 
Adams  of  Dunn,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dunn  Daily  Record.  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine,  a  true 
American  patriot,  and  a  dedicated 
member  of  his  commimity.  Without 
his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  in 
Dunn,  I  am  confident  that  there 
would  be  no  General  Lee  Airborne 
Museum.  Mr.  Adams  is  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
about  General  Lee  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  They  are  "Father  of  United 
States  Airborne,"  which  appeared  in 
the  summer  1958  edition  of  Airborne 
Quarterly,  and  "General  Prom  N.C. 
Immortalized  by  D-Day  Troops,"  by 
Dennis  Rogers,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  5.  1984.  edition  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Father  of  United  States  Airborne 

(The  Airborne  Association  is  resolved  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Lee  with  an  Airborne  Memorial  Li- 
brary in  his  home  town  of  Dunn,  North 
Carolina.) 

At  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Air- 
borne Association  in  1957,  the  membership 
adopted  a  resolution  to  endorse  and  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  an  Airborne  Memorial 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major 
General  William  C.  Lee. 

General  "Bill"  Lee  is  known  affectionately 
as  the  "Father  of  United  States  Airborne." 
Long  before  there  was  even  a  "first  test  pla- 
toon" his  sole  interest  as  a  young  War  De- 
partment officer  was  that  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Army  parachute  troops. 


While  serving  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Infantry,  he  became  interested  in  appljring 
the  use  of  parachuting  to  military  tactics  as 
a  medium  for  increased  mobility  in  modem 
war. 

At  that  time,  several  European  countries, 
including  Russia,  had  piled  up  a  significant 
lead  in  airborne  experimentation.  General 
(then  Major)  Lee  was  the  leading  member 
of  a  small  group  of  officers  who,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  vision,  persuasiveness  and  daring, 
convinced  the  Army  that  airborne  must  be 
an  element  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

In  July  of  1940,  he  directed  the  organiz- 
ing, equipping  and  testing  of  a  group  of 
parachutists  who  are  now  identified  as  the 
"original  test  platoon."  The  leaders  of  this 
platoon  were  First  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel) 
William  T.  Ryder  and  Second  Lieutenant 
(later  Colonel)  James  F.  Bassett.  The  latter 
lost  his  life  in  a  helicopeter  crash  at  Fort 
Bragg.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Cori>s  Chapter 
of  The  Airborne  Association  is  named  the 
Colonel  James  E.  Bassett  Chapter  in  his 
memory. 

Part  of  the  story  of  the  original  test  pla- 
toon is  told  in  the  March  1956  issue  of  Air- 
borne Quarterly  in  an  article  titled  "Jump- 
ing for  Centuries." 

Through  General  "Bill"  Lee's  efforts,  the 
test  platoon  was  expanded  on  October  1, 
1940  into  the  501st  Infantry  Parachute  Bat- 
talion. In  March  of  1941  the  Battalion  was 
further  expanded  to  form  the  Provisional 
Parachute  Group  at  Fort  Benning,  (Seorgia. 
with  Lee,  by  then  a  Colonel,  in  command. 

Under  his  inspired  direction,  additional 
airborne  units,  including  glider  elements, 
were  formed  and  trained  in  the  new  concept 
of  vertical  envelopment.  In  March  of  1942, 
"Bill"  Lee  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  ordered  to  head  the  new  Airborne 
Command,  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
Airborne  Command  was  the  over-all  head- 
quarters of  all  parachute  and  glider  troops. 

He  personally  participated  in  the  numer- 
ous tests  and  experiments  involving  para- 
chutes and  gliders,  including  body-shoclcing 
glider  snatch,  and  was  twice  injured  in  these 
tests. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  startled  the  world  in 
E>ecember  of  1941,  General  Lee  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Benning  in  a  plaster  cast 
because  he  had  broken  his  back  in  a  para- 
chute jump.  The  following  day,  he  borrowed 
some  civilian  clothes  and  went  AWOL  from 
the  hospital  to  Washington  to  plead  and 
argue  for  expansion  of  U.S.  parachute 
forces. 

It  was  General  Lee's  recommendation  that 
one  of  the  infantry  divisions  being  readied 
for  combat  in  1942  be  converted  into  two 
airborne  divisions.  The  82d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, commanded  by  General  Bradley  at 
first,  was  considered  by  Army  Ground 
Forces  to  be  the  best  of  the  new  divisions. 
General  Lee  was  instnunental  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  82d  to  be  split  up  into  the  82d 
and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  in  July  of  1942. 

On  General  McNair's  recommendation. 
Brigadier  General  William  C.  Lee  was  given 
command  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division 
and  the  added  star  of  a  major  general.  The 
formation  of  two  airborne  divisions  under 
command  of  General  Matt  Ridgway  and  Bill 
Lee  was  eloquent  recognition  of  the  vision 
of  General  Lee. 

Both  the  82d  and  the  lOlst  were  moved 
from  Louisiana  to  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caroli- 
na. There  CJeneral  Lee  devoted  himself  tire- 
lessly to  the  task  of  whipping  the  lOlst  into 
shape,  setting  a  constant  example  of  selfless 
dedication  to  perfecting  his  division  in  the 
new  art  of  vertical  warfare.  Typically,  on 
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one  occasion,  he  jumped  in  a  training  ma- 
neuver while  recuperating  from  pneumonia. 
General  Lee  took  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion overseas  aind  continued  its  training  in 
Southern  England.  Shortly  before  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  which  forced  his  retirement 
from  active  duly  in  October  of  1944. 

Only  those  who  worked  personally  with 
Bill  Lee  can  appreciate  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  mental  and  physical  effort  that 
he  put  Into  airborne  from  1939  to  the  eve  of 
D-Day  in  1944.  His  was  the  pick-and-shovel 
work  before  promotion  and  glory.  His  was 
the  vision  that  conceived  of  glider  troops 
before  gliders  had  even  been  developed.  His 
was  the  foresight  that  coined  the  word  "air- 
borne" to  allay  jealousy  between  parachute 
and  glider  troops. 

And  his  were  the  dreams  and  convictions 
back  in  1940  that  U.S.  Airborne  would  go 
into  action  as  divisions,  as  a  corps,  and  even 
as  pait  of  an  allied  airborne  army.  Others 
were  then  calling  his  dreams  Just  figments 
of  imagination  that  would  never  become  re- 
ality. 

When  hostilities  ended  and  the  troops 
were  back  home  in  1946,  historians  took 
time  to  evaluate  the  birth  and  growth  of 
airborne.  Every  avenue  of  research  into  the 
past  of  American  airborne  led  back  Inevita- 
bly to  Bill  Lee.  Even  before  he  died  in  June 
of  1948,  General  Lee  was  called  the  "Father 
of  U.S.  Airborne."  And  when  all  else  is  for- 
gotten about  the  beginnings  of  .American 
airborne.  Bill  Lee  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  brilliant  visionary  who  convert- 
ed a  dream  of  space  warriors  into  the  reality 
of  airborne  units  starting  with  the  first  test 
platoon  through  to  the  great  Allied  Air- 
borne Army  of  1944  and  1945. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions General  Lee  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  idea  In  war  that  The  Air- 
borne Association  is  resolved  to  promote  an 
Airborne  Memorial  in  his  memory. 

Should  the  memorial  be  merely  a  symbol- 
ic monument?  Should  it  be  located  overseas 
where  troopers  bled  and  died?  Should  it  be 
spotted  in  the  Nation's  capital?  Or  should  it 
be  something  utilitarian  which  might  serve 
more  fittingly  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
memories  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
who  helped  achieve  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds everything  associated  with  American 
airborne? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  considerations 
were  resolved  in  the  decision  to  promote  a 
utilitarian  Airborne  Memorial  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  "Father  of  United  States 
Airborne"— a  memorial  to  be  located  in  the 
town  of  his  birth  a  short  half-hour's  jour- 
ney from  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  the 
present  day  "Home  of  the  Airlwme." 

Many  suggestions  have  been  examined. 
They  range  from  a  $300,000  civic  communi- 
ty center  to  an  airborne  memorial  library  In 
the  home  of  General  Lee  In  Dunn,  North 
Carolina.  Mrs  Lee  has  graciously  offered  to 
sell  the  magnificent  Lee  family  home  to  the 
Memorial  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  comparable  building.  This  last 
suggestion  seems  to  be  the  choice  of  nearly 
everyone  with  whom  it  has  been  discussed. 

Contributions  started  coming  in  immedi- 
ately after  the  resolution  was  adopted  in 
1957.  To  handle  the  financing  of  the  Memo- 
rial project  separately  from  normal  Associa- 
tion activities.  The  Association  has  estab- 
lished "The  Airborne  Association  Memorial 
Fund."  All  contributions  are  segregated  in 
this  fund  for  the  specific  purpose  designat- 
ed by  a  donor. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  Lee  Memori- 
al, the  fund  will  eventually  provide  money 


for  educational  scholarships  for  children  of 
deceased  airborne  troopers.  All  donations 
are  entered  on  a  standard  form  and  given  a 
number.  The  donors  are  rostered  in  numeri- 
cal sequence  and  the  rosters  and  signed  do- 
nation forms  become  a  permanent  record  of 
the  Fund. 

A  form  for  your  contribution  is  printed  on 
page  24  of  this  issue.  You  are  invited  to 
share  in  the  first  and  only  Airborne  Memo- 
rial for  all  of  airborne  and  the  distinguished 
"Father  of  United  States  Airborne"— Gener- 
al William  C.  Lee. 

General  From  N.C.  Immortauzed  by  D-Day 
Troops 
Dunn.— It  was  40  years  ago  tonight  when 
Bill  Lee  of  Dunn  became  a  legend. 

He  wasn't  there  when  it  happened.  He  was 
at  home  in  his  mansion  on  Divine  Street  in 
Dunn,  still  trying  to  recover  from  a  heart 
attack  almost  a  year  earlier. 

He  didn't  know  that  shortly  after  mid- 
night, when  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops 
landed  In  the  fields  and  hedgerows  of 
France,  it  would  be  his  name  they  would 
shout  as  their  victory  cry. 

It  was  the  privates'  way  of  honoring  the 
small-town  general  from  North  Carolina 
they  had  followed  from  the  swamps  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  sandy  hills  of  Cumberland 
County  to  the  meadows  of  England  to  the 
burning  night  skies  over  Normandy. 

"Not  being  there  with  his  men  that  day 
was  his  greatest  heartbreak, "  said  Hoover 
Adams,  a  Dunn  newspaper  publisher  who 
served  as  Bill  Lee's  aide  and  friend  during 
World  War  II. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Lee  of  Dunn  did  not 
win  his  fame  or  his  stars  in  combat.  His  was 
a  more  thankless  task.  He  was  a  planner,  an 
organizer  and  a  trainer.  But  the  men  he 
sent  into  combat— and  would  have  led  had 
his  heart  not  failed— ignited  the  world's 
imagination  on  the  day  of  America's  great- 
est military  victory. 

It  was  D-Day,  40  years  ago  tomorrow, 
when  the  military  gospel  according  to  Bill 
Lee  was  proved  true. 

More  than  10,000  U.S.  paratroopers 
jumped  into  the  darkened  skies  of  France 
on  the  night  of  June  5,  1944,  many  hours 
before  the  troops  landed  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  we  remember  as  Omaha,  Utah, 
Gold,  Sword  and  Juno. 

Bill  Lee  had  taken  a  small  test  platoon  of 
paratroopers  and  in  four  years  molded  them 
into  a  crack  unit  of  elite  soldiers.  They 
landed  behind  enemy  lines  that  dark  night 
and,  often  fighting  alone  or  in  small  groups 
hastily  put  together,  bought  time  for  the 
men  who  landed  on  the  beaches.  That  was 
what  Bill  Lee  had  said  they  could  do,  and 
they  did  it. 

And  that  night,  when  they  leaped  from 
the  planes,  they  did  not  shout  "Geronimo!" 
as  they  had  been  trained.  Loaded  down  with 
up  to  100  pounds  of  equipment  and  all  the 
guns  and  anununltion  they  could  carry,  the 
paratroopers  shouted  "Bill  Lee!"  as  they  hit 
the  silk. 

Lee  won  accolades  and  medals  and  the 
friendship  of  the  famous,  but  no  soldier  was 
ever  paid  a  higher  tribute. 

Bill  Lee  grew  up  In  Dunn.  He  was  a  hot- 
shot athlete,  a  big  strapping  kid  who  haunt- 
ed the  playing  fields  and  hunting  grounds  of 
Harnett  County.  He  went  away  to  college  on 
a  baseball  scholarship,  and  they  still  say  he 
knocked  the  longest  home  run  ever  hit  at 
N.C.  State  University. 

But  his  would  be  the  life  of  a  professional 
soldier.  He  fought  in  World  War  I,  but  it 
was  his  peacetime  service  that  made  him 


famous.  He  was  a  fast-tracker  in  the  Anny.  ~ 
going  to  all  the  right  schools  and  serving  in 
all  the  right,  but  almost  Invisible.  Jobs. 

When  Hitler  was  planning  his  conquest  of 
the  world.  Bill  Lee  was  there  as  a  military 
observer,  reporting  to  a  disbelieving  military 
that  a  madman  was  building  a  mighty  army. 
Lee  also  saw  Hitler's  use  of  paratroopers 
and  came  home  convinced  that  paratroopers 
could  make  the  difference. 

No  one  wanted  to  hear  that.  Lee  became 
such  a  proponent  of  air  borne  training  that 
he  once  was  forbidden  to  discuss  the  subject 
because  his  bosses  were  tired  of  hearing  It. 
But  he  was  right  and  he  knew  it,  and  so  did 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  President  listened  to  the  young  offi- 
cer from  Dunn  and,  despite  the  objections 
of  most  of  the  military  brass  In  Washington, 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  see  what  he  could 
do  with  his  idea  of  sky  soldiers. 

"General  Lee  had  been  to  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  and  seen  those  parachute 
towers  they  were  using  as  rides,"  Adams 
said.  "He  ordered  two  of  them  for  Fort  Ben- 
ning, Ga." 

Using  carnival  rides  and  his  own  belief  in 
what  he  was  doing.  Lee  took  a  handful  of 
soldiers  with  their  out-of-date  equipment 
and  untried  techniques.  And  when  the  dust 
had  settled,  he  was  the  commanding  general 
of  the  crack  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Lee  was  at  Elsenhower's  side  when  D-Day 
was  planned.  He  trained  his  paratroopers 
hard  for  their  mission,  and  to  this  day  the 
manual  on  airborne  operations  he  wrote  is 
still  being  used. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Bill  Lee  would 
have  been  the  first  American  to  hit  France 
on  D-Day,"  said  Adams.  "He  would  have 
been  the  first  man  out  of  the  first  airplane." 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  Lee  suffered  a  heart 
attack  before  the  invasion  and  was  sent 
home  to  Dunn  to  recuperate.  He  died  four 
years  later.  His  heart  never  healed. 

The  people  of  Dunn  will  remember  their 
most  famous  son  Friday  night  with  a  black- 
tie  dress  ball.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
finish  the  museum  the  town  Is  putting  in 
Lee's  home.  Tickets  are  1100  a  couple.  You 
can  get  Information  by  calling  892-4113  In 
Dtmn. 

A  reporter  once  asked  BUI  Lee  who  the 
most  Important  man  in  the  military  was. 
Lee  said,  ""The  buck  private,  of  course." 

Forty  years  ago  tonight,  10,000  of  those 
buck  privates  he  loved  and  led  painted  their 
faces  black,  Jumped  out  of  airplanes  and 
shouted  his  name  in  gratitude. 

They  were  living  up  to  another  comment 
he  once  made:  "You  do  not  have  a  history,"' 
he  told  his  first  band  of  paratroopers.  "But 
you  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny."* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  408-ELIMI- 
NATION  OP  UNITED  NATIONS 
RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
KURT  WALDHEIM 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

8.  Res.  408 

Whereas  Kurt  Waldhelm  has  lied  repeat- 
edly about  his  past,  particularly  his  service 
as  Intelligence  officer  for  convicted  war 
criminal  General  Alexander  Lohr: 

Whereas  such  mendacity  allowed  Kurt 
Waldheim  to  rise  to  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations; 
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Whereas  Kurt  Waldheim  currently  re- 
ceives $81,650  a  year  as  a  retirement  allow- 
ance for  his  service  in  that  position:  and 

Whereas  the  allowance  rewards  him  for 
having  lied  about  matters  that  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  existence  and  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  calls 
upon  the  President  to  instruct  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  introduce  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly— 

(1)  an  amendment  to  the  1986-1987 
United  Nations  Regular  Program  Budget 
eliminating  funding  of  Kurt  Waldheim's  re- 
tirement allowance:  and 

(2)  a  resolution  denying  Kurt  Waldheim  a 
retirement  allowance  in  all  budgets  after 
1987. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  for  the  elimination  of 
Kurt  Waldheim's  retirement  allow- 
ance from  the  United  Nations  budget. 

Kurt  Waldheim  never  would  have 
become  U.N.  Secretary  General  had  he 
revealed  the  truth  about  his  Nazi  past. 
But  Waldheim  was  and  is  a  liar. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  the  extent  of  his 
mendacity  is  finally  becoming  known, 
particularly  concerning  his  service  as 
intelligence  officer  to  convicted  war 
criminal  Gen.  Alexander  Lohr. 

Should  we  now  reward  Waldheim  for 
having  deceived  us  so  thoroughly,  so 
brazenly,  and  for  so  long?  That  is 
what  his  retirement  allowance  repre- 
sents: $81,650  a  year  for  lying  about 
matters  that  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  existence  and  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  United  States  does  nothing, 
we  accept  what  has  happened.  There 
is  something  called  shame  even  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I  am 
submitting  today  would  demonstrate 
our  refusal  to  let  Kurt  Waldheim  ben- 
efit from  covering  up  the  past.  Let 
that  past  never  be  forgotten. 


SEC.  IX  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY  REGARDING 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  A  CERTAIN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  postpone  the  final 
award  of  a  contract  with  respect  to  Defense 
Construction  Supply  Center  Solicitation 
numbered  DLA700-85-B-4-4607  (for  the 
purchase  of  178  crawler  tractors)  until  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UNIFORMED    SERVICES    RETIRE- 
MENT COST  REDUCTION  ACT 


HARKIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1959 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DixoM,  and  Mr.  Grassley)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2395)  to 
establish  a  revised  retirement  system 
for  new  members  of  the  imiformed 
services,  to  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining cost-of-living  adjustments 
imder  the  revised  retirement  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 


SECTION  .  DENIAL  OF  FUNDS  FOR  T-M  TRAINER 
AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Aircraft 
Procurement,  Air  Force"  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  none  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  T-46  trainer  air- 
craft. 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1960 

Mr.  SIMON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2395,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  shall  increase  the  retired  pay  base  of 
each  member  and  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces  entitled  to  such  pay  who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  (as 
defined  in  section  407(a)(2)  of  this  title)  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Reduction 
Act  of  1986,  other  than  a  member  or  former 
member  retired  for  disability  under  chapter 
61  of  this  title,  by  the  same  percent  by 
which  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  is 
increased. 

"(2)  Increases  in  the  retired  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  cumulative  and 
may  not  be  compounded. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1963 

Mr.  WILSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2395.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  9,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following: 

"(D)  'Retired  pay'  includes  retainer  pay.". 

On  page  10,  line  8,  insert  "Co^t"  before 
"Reduction". 

On  page  10,  line  23,  insert  "Cost"  before 
"Reduction". 

On  page  11,  line  8.  insert  "Cost"  before 
"Reduction". 

On  page  35,  line  1,  strike  out  "paragraph 
(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)". 


QUAYLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1961 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2395,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  13.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  AC- 
QUISITION 

(a)  Creation  of  Position.— Section  135  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  l>e  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  smd  consent  of  the  Senate.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Executive  Schedule  II  Pay  Grade  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Defence  for  Acqdisi- 
TiON.— Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.". 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2395,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section:  . 


GLENN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1964 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Denton)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2395,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  1,  2.  and  3  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  After  the  retired  pay  of  a  member  or 
former  member  has  been  recomputed  under 
subparagraph  (A),  increases  in  such  mem- 
ber's retired  pay  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (IKA) 
rather  than  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (1)(B). 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  AND 
COST  SAVINGS  AUTHORIZATION 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1965 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Danforth) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
863)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  10,  line  14.  strike  "$51,825,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  "$331,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  "$1,943,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,". 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  "$475,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,". 

On  page  13,  strike  all  from  line  19  through 
page  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Side  Impact  Protection 

Sec  302.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceeding  ter- 
minated on  July  12, 1982,  to  implement  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  214  (49 
CFR  571.214).  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 


than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  im- 
proved occupant  protection  in  side  impact; 
and 

(2)  issue  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
such  Standard  to  light  trucks,  vans,  and 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicles. 

Automobile  Crashworthiness  Data 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  1941)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  regarding 
means  of  establishing  a  method  for  calculat- 
ing a  uniform  numerical  rating  which  will 
enable  consumers  to  compare  meaningfully 
the  crashworthiness  of  different  passenger 
automobile  models. 

"(2)  Such  study  shall  include  examination 
of  current  and  proposed  crashworthiness 
tests  and  testing  procedures  and  shall  be  di- 
rected to  determining  whether  objective,  ac- 
curate and  relevant  information  regarding 
the  comparative  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent passenger  automobile  models  reasonably 
can  be  provided  to  consumers  by  means  of  a 
crashworthiness  rating  rule.  Such  study 
shall  include  examination  of  at  least  follow- 
ing proposed  elements  of  a  crashworthiness 
rating  rule: 

"(A)  information  on  the  degree  to  which 
different  passenger  automobile  models  will 
protect  occupants  across  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  on  public 
roads; 

"(B)  a  repeatable  and  objective  test  which 
is  capable  of  Identifying  meaningful  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  crash  protection  pro- 
vided occupants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
respect  to  such  astiects  of  crashwortliiness 
as  occupant  crash  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  of  manual  seat  belts,  fuel  system  in- 
tegrity, and  other  relevant  aspects; 

"(C)  ratings  which  are  accurate,  simple  In 
form,  readily  understandable  and  of  benefit 
to  consumers  in  making  informed  decisions 
in  the  purchase  of  passenger  automobiles: 

"(D)  dissemination  of  comparative  crash- 
worthiness  ratings  for  consumers  either  at 
the  time  of  introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
automobile  model  or  very  soon  after  such 
time  of  introduction:  and 

"(E)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  crashworthiness  data  at  a  cost  which  is 
reasonably  balanced  with  the  benefits  of 
such  data  to  consumers  in  making  informed 
purchase  decisions. 

"(3)  Any  such  arrangement  shall  require 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  on  the  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  to  the 
Academy  upon  its  request  any  Information 
which  the  Academy  considers  necessary  to 
conduct  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Within  60  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  period  (not  longer 
than  90  days)  for  public  comment  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  respect 
to  a  rule  promulgated  under  this  title  estab- 
lishing an  objectively  based  system  for  de- 


termining and  publishing  accurate  compara- 
tive crashworthiness  ratings  for  different 
passenger  automobiles. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  the  public  comment  period  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  public  comments  on  such 
report,  whether  an  objectively  based  system 
can  be  established  by  means  of  which  accu- 
rate and  relevant  information  can  be  de- 
rived that  reasonably  predicts  the  degree  to 
which  different  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  provide  protection  to  oc- 
cupants against  the  risk  of  personal  injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
the  basis  of  such  determination. 

"(g)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
this  section  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  a  rule 
under  this  title  establishing  an  objectively 
based  system  for  determining  and  publish- 
ing accurate  comparative  crashworthiness 
ratings  for  different  passenger  automobiles. 
The  rule  promulgated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  practicable  and  shall  provide  the 
public  relevant  objective  Information  in  a 
simple  and  readily  understandable  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the 
various  makes  and  models  of  passenger 
automobiles  so  as  to  contribute  meaningful- 
ly to  Informed  purchase  decisions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  unless  (A)  a  period  of  60  calendar 
days  have  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (f)(4)  of  this  section,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  60-day  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule.". 

(b)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1941),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  by  rule  establish 
procedures  requiring  passenger  automobile 
dealers  to  make  available  to  prospective  pas- 
senger automobile  purchasers  Information 
developed  by  the  Secretary  and  provided  to 
the  dealer  which  contains  data  comparing 
the  crashworthiness  of  passenger  automo- 
biles.". 

(3)  Section  2  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.8.C. 
1901)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)(A)  The  term  'passenger  automobile' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  Include  a 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  10  persons  or  less. 

'(B)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 


motive  power,  other  than  a  trailer,  which  is 
designed  to  carry  10  persons  or  leas  and 
which  Is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chas- 
sis or  with  special  features  for  occasional 
off-road  operation.". 

Authorization  or  Appropriations 

Sec.  304.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $31,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.'. 


INOUYE  (AND  RUDMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Inouti  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rtn>i(Aii))  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  8.  863,  supra;  u 
follows: 

On  page  17.  strike  all  from  line  1  through 
line  14  on  page  30.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
TITLE     IV-CONTROL    OF    IMPORTA- 

"HON    OF    CERTAIN    VEHICLES    TO 

ENSURE  COMPUANCE  WITH  SAFETY 

STANDARDS 

amendments  to  the  national  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  sapxty  act  op  t««6 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (IS  U.S.C.  Ui97(b))  is  amended-  - 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (IS  U.8.C. 
1397)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (d),  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for 
importation  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  refused  entry  Into  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  vehicle  Imported 
under  this  subsection,  the  person  importing 
the  vehicle  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
amount  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  vehicle 
plus  the  duty,  and  shall  comply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  appears  to  the 
Secretary  appropriate  to  ensure  that  any 
such  vehicle— 

"(A)  will  be  brought  Into  conformity  by 
such  person  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motcr  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed 
under  this  title  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  importation  (as  specified  by  the 
Secretary):  or 

"(B)  will  be  exported  (at  no  coat  to  the 
United  States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
States. 

'(3)(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  motor  vehicle  if— 

"(i)  the  vehicle  Is  Itnported  by  an  Importer 
registered  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(11)(I)  the  vehicle  Is  determined  under 
subparagraph  (C>  to  be  substantially  similar 
to  motor  vehicles  originally  manufactured 
for  Importation  Into  the  United  States  and 
Is  capable  of  being  readily  modified  to  con- 
form to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards:  or 

"(II)  where  there  Is  no  substantially  simi- 
lar United  States  motor  vehicle,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  safety  features  of  the  ve- 
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hlcle  comply  with  or  are  capable  of  being 
modified  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  destructive  test 
data  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adeauate; 

"(iii)  the  registered  importer  pays  upon 
registration  and  annually  each  year  thereaf- 
ter (1)  such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably 
establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
except  those  referred  to  in  clause  (iv),  and 
(11)  such  other  fee  or  fees  as  the  Secretary 
reasonably  establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of 
processing  the  bond  furnished  under  para- 
graph (2).  malung  the  determinations  under 
clause  (ii),  and  conducting  tests  and  investi- 
gations pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D); 

"(Iv)  the  person  making  modifications  to 
the  motor  vehicles  pays  upon  registration 
such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably  estab- 
lishes to  cover  the  cost  of  registration  and 
inspection  of  facilities  at  which  modifica- 
tions are  performed;  and 

"(v)  any  modifications  to  the  motor  vehi- 
cle are  performed  pursuant  to  procedures 
described  in  support  of  the  petitions  ap- 
proved under  subparagraph  (C)  and  are  per- 
formed at  a  facility  which  has  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

"(BXi)  The  amount  or  rate  of  fees  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (iii)  and  (iv)  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted,  if  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Secretary  at  least  every  2 
years. 

•'(ii)  The  amount  or  rate  of  any  such  fee 
applicable  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year. 

"(iii)  Pees  collected  shall  be  available,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  solely  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  the  reauire- 
ments  of  this  subsection. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  fully 
met. 

"(CXi)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determi- 
nations under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  upon 
the  petition  of  a  registered  importer,  and 
shall  expend  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  any  such  determination  within  45 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  petition. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
the  information  required  in  any  such  peti- 
tion, except  that  each  such  petition  shall 
contain  information  that  clearly  shows  that 
the  vehicle  is  capable  of  being  brought  into 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Such  infor- 
mation shall  include  a  complete  description 
of  all  the  work  to  be  performed,  an  engi- 
neering analysis  (where  applicable),  and  evi- 
dence that  any  mcxlification  to  be  made  for 
purposes  of  such  compliance  does  not 
appear  to  create  a  violation  of  any  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  or 
a  defect  relating  to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

"(ii)  In  considering  any  such  petition,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  tests  or  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary,  including  any  information 
provided  by  the  manufacturer  or  other  in- 
terested parties.  The  Secretary  shall  in  a 
timely  manner  compile  a  list  of  petitions  re- 
ceived, and  shall  make  such  lists  available  to 
the  public.  After  such  a  determination  is 
made,  petitioners  shall  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  and  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 
"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 

in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  all  determi- 


nations made  under  subparagraph  (AKii) 
and  shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  in- 
formation and  evidence  submitted  by  peti- 
tioners after  such  determinations  are  made. 
Other  interested  parties  may  also  comment 
on  such  information. 

"(iv)  The  approval  of  any  such  petition 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  any  other 
importer  or  manufacturer,  to  take  any 
action  which  the  registered  importer  or 
manufacturer  who  submitted  such  petition 
was  authorized  to  take  under  such  approved 
petition,  if  the  other  importer  or  manufac- 
turer complies  with  all  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  petition. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  periodically  conducting  inspec- 
tions and  tests,  including  destructive  tests, 
of  vehicles  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
determine  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  establish  procedures  for 
periodically  inspecting  facilities  registered 
imder  this  subsection  to  ascertain  whether 
such  facilities  are  performing  modifications 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  inspect  each  such  facility  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section  or  six 
months  after  a  facility  is  registered  under 
this  subsection,  whichever  is  later.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  to  the  extent  funds  for  such 
purposes  are  available,  retain  the  services  of 
temporary  employees  for  the  performance 
of  such  inspections,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  such 
servifes.  Such  employees  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  such  employment,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  any  purposes. 

"(E)  Determinations  made  under  subpara- 
graph (CKi)  shall  be  revoked  if,  on  the  basis 
of  tests  and  inspections  conducted  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  clear 
pattern  of  noncompliance  exists  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  covered  by  any  such 
determination.  The  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  any  relevent  information 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)(A)  In  order  to  acquire  and  maintain 
registration  under  this  subsection,  an  im- 
porter shall  comply  with  all  requirements 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  under 
this  subsection.  Such  requirements  shall  in- 
clude requirements  for  recordkeeping,  in- 
cluding a  record  of  the  make  and  model  of 
each  vehicle  and  its  vehicle  identification 
number,  inspection  of  records  and  facilities 
relating  to  each  vehicle  which  such  person 
has  imported  or  modified,  or  both,  and,  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  registration  under 
this  subsection,  annual  payment  and  docu- 
mentation of  payment  of  any  applicable 
taxes  and  duties  provided  for  under  section 
201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (26 
U.S.C.  4064)  and  penalties  due  under  section 
S08(b)(l)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2008(b)(1)). 
Upon  terminating  or  transferring  its  busi- 
ness, such  importer  shall  submit  such 
records  to  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  (i)  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
a  registration  issued  under  this  subsection 
for  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  this  Act,  including  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A),  or  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act,  (ii)  automatic  suspension  of 
registrations  for  failure  to  pay  any  fee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  (iii)  or  (iv)  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  (iii)  reinstatement  of 
suspended  registrations. 

"(5)(A)  Prior  to  the  date  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  a  registered  importer  shall 
not— 


"(i)  release  custody  of  an  imported  motor 
vehicle  to  any  person  for  license  or  registra- 
tion for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways; or 

"(11)  license  or  register  an  imported  vehi- 
cle for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways or  otherwise  operate  such  vehicle 
(other  than  for  testing). 

"(B)  An  importer  shall  not  take  any  action 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  until— 

"(i)  the  registered  importer  has  filed  a  cer- 
tification sUtement  with  the  Secretary 
signed  and  containing  the  following  state- 
ment: 'This  vehicle  has  been  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  in  an 
approved  determination  and  conforms  to  all 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  in  effect  on  .'  (with  the 

date  such  certification  statement  Is  filed 
being  inserted  in  the  blank  space); 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  has  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted such  certification  as  valid: 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  labeled  the  vehicle  and  that 
the  label  is  prominently  displayed  in  a  form 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  the  vehicle  was  not  originally  manufac- 
tured to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  but  has  been 
modified  by  the  registered  importer  to 
comply  with  standards,  and  stating  the  obli- 
gations of  the  registered  importer  under 
this  subparagraph;  and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  established  the  fuel  economy 
ratings  for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax 
due  under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  (26  U.S.C.  4064)  and  has  labeled 
the  vehicle  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 506(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
2006(a)(lKC)). 

Within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  a 
certification  statement  is  filed  under  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  certification  statement  and 
Issue  a  bond  release  letter,  or  reject  such 
certification  statement. 

"(C)  A  State  may  require  the  registered 
importer  to  provide  to  appropriate  State  au- 
thorities a  notarized  English  translation  of 
all  title  and  ownership  documentation. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
such  certification  statement  be  accompanied 
by  such  evidence  of  compliance  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  or  that  the  ve- 
hicle be  inspected  by  the  Secretary,  or  both. 
"(6)  For  purpose  of  part  B  of  this  title— 
"(A)  the  registered  importer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  manufacturer  with  respect 
to  all  motor  vehicles  Imported  by  such  im- 
porter, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  with  any  applicable  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  in  or  regarding  any  motor 
vehicle  which  was  originally  manufactured 
for  importation  into  the  United  States,  any 
imported  motor  vehicle  that  has  a  vsilld  cer- 
tification under  this  subsection  and  that  is 
determined  to  be  substantially  similar  to 
such  motor  vehicle  shall  be  treated  as 
having  the  same  defect  or  failure  unless  the 
manufacturer  or  registered  importer  demon- 
strates otherwise  to  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  any  defect  or  fail- 
ure referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B).  and 
any  defect  in  or  failure  to  comply  regarding 
any  motor  vehicle  imported  under  this  sub- 
section which  is  reported  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  motor  vehicle;  and 

"(D)  the  registered  importer  shall  be 
treated  as  the  manufacturer  with  respect  to 


the  motor  vehicles  imported,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  defects  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  SecreUry  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  that  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  of  the  vehicle  or  one  of  Its 
domestic  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  shall,  at 
the  time  of  any  recall  determination  affect- 
ing such  vehicle,  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  facilitate  a  successful  and  timely 
recall. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish requirements  to  ensure  that  the  reg- 
istered importer  (or  any  successor  In  inter- 
est) will  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  Im- 
porter's responsibilities  under  part  B  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  regis- 
tered Importer  to  provide  evidence  of  suffi- 
cient financial  responsibility  to  meet  such 
obligations.  Such  evidence  may  Include  the 
posting  of  a  prepaid  surety  bond  for  each 
motor  vehicle  or  similar  guarantee  meas- 
ures. 

"(8)  Section  109  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  the  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty  imposed  under  such  section  for 
any  such  violation  shall  not  exceed  tS.OOO 
for  each  such  violation  and  shall  not  exceed 
$800,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions.". 

(c)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c).  as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  and  subsection 
(c)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  If — 

"(1)  it  requires  further  manufacturing  to 
perform  Its  Intended  function  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary);  and 

"(2)  It  Is  accompanied  at  the  time  of  entry 
by  a  written  statement  Issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Incomplete  vehicle  or  Item  of 
equipment  which  Indicates  the  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  with 
which  such  vehicle  or  Item  is  In  compli- 
ance.". 

(d)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  as  added  by  subsection  (c>  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Subsections  (aKl)(A)  and  (cKl) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  If  the 
vehicle  is  Imported  for  personal  use,  and  not 
for  resale,  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  In  section  2101  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code)  or  the  foreign  service 
(as  defined  In  section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3903))- 

"(A)  whose  permanent  duty  station  or  as- 
signed place  of  employment  is  outside  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  who  has  not  previously  imported  a 
vehicle  Into  the  United  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  (or  subsection  (b)(3) 
with  respect  to  the  period  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1986);  and 

"(C)  who  agrees  to  have  the  vehicle  modi- 
fied to  meet  all  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  at  a  facility  registered 
under  subsection  (cK3)(A)(lv). 

"(2)  Subsections  (aKlHA)  and  (c)(1)  ihall 
not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  if  the  vehicle 
is  Imported  on  a  temporary  basis  for  person- 
al use.  and  not  for  resale,  by  any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of — 

"(A)  the  personnel  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment on  assignment  In  the  United  States 
who  Is  within  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
free  entry  of  vehicles  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State; 


"(B)  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country 
on  assignment  in  the  United  States;  or 

"(C)  the  Secretariat  of  a  public  Interna- 
tional organization  so  designated  under  the 
International  Oganlzations  Immunities  Act 
(22  U.S.C,  288  et  seq.). 

The  Secretary  may  require  such  verification 
of  such  status  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
any  vehicle  entered  under  this  subaectlon 
will  be  exported  (at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United  States 
when  the  Individual  involved  ceaaes  to 
reside  in  the  United  States  and  to  hold  such 
status. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
from  subsections  (a)(1)(A)  and  (c)(1)  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  Investigations,  studies,  demonstra- 
tions or  training,  or  competitive  racing 
events.". 

(eXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601(8) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2001(8))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
the  following:  "and  any  importer  registered 
to  Import  vehicles  pursuant  to  section  108(c) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1397(c))". 

(2)  Section  602(c)(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  ( 16  U.S.C. 
2002(c)(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "manufacturer"  the  first  time  It 
appears  the  following:  "(expect  a  manufac- 
turer registered  to  Import  vehicles  pursuant 
to  section  108(c)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C. 
1397(c))". 

(f)  Section  108(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1397(a)(l)(A)>  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "such  standard"  the 
following:  "and  Is  covered  by  a  certification 
Issued  under  section  114,". 

(g)  Section  114  of  such  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
1403)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "',  as  appropriate,"  imme- 
diately after  "dealer"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  distributor"  wherever  It 
appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "Every  distributor 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  shall  furnish  to  a  dealer  or  sub- 
sequent distributor  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  the 
manufacturer's  certification  that  was  previ- 
ously furnished  to  the  distributor.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
108,  the  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  motor  vehicles  or  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment.  Including  any 
other  person  who  acts  for  or  Is  under  the 
control  of  such  person  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  such  vehicles  or  items  of 
equipment.". 

(h)(l>  Section  108(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  1397(a)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (b).  (c),  (d).  and  (e)". 

(2)  Section  108(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1397(b)(2))  U  amended  by  strtklng 
"or  Importer". 

(1)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Traiuportatlon  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  1,  1988  and  on  or  before  July  1 
of  each  year  thereafter  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  administration  of  sections  108 


(c).  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  added 
by  this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include, 
but  need  not  be  restricted  to— 

(Da  listlnt  of  the  registered  importer* 
and  the  determinations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108(c)(8)(C)  of  such  Act; 

(2)  a  description  by  model  year  and  make 
of  the  vehicles  entered  under  such  section: 

(3)  an  itemiiatlon  of  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  entered,  segregated  by  model 
number  and  year; 

(4)  the  degree  of  obaerved  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards; 

(6)  a  deecrlption  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  108(c)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  such  Act,  Including  tesu  and  in- 
vestigations conducted  and  the  reeulta  of 
such  tests  and  investigations; 

(6)  an  accounting  of  the  fees  collected  and 
expended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(c)(3)(A)  (III)  and  (Iv)  of  such  Act; 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
pliance In  processing  certification  state- 
ments under  section  108  of  such  Act  In  a 
timely  manner  and  a  compilation  of  the 
number  of  certification  statements  received; 

(8)  compliance  with  any  requirement  of 
applicable  taxes  and  duties  provided  for 
under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  (36  U.8.C.  4064);  and 

(9)  such  other  Information  as  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  considers  appropriate. 
The  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  m  Is  oonsld* 
ered  necessary  to  ensure  that  motor  vehlclM 
not  originally  designed  or  manufactured  for 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  are  being 
properly  brought  Into  compliance  following 
Importation  Into  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  ihall 
prepare  and  make  available  to  the  public  in- 
formation on  the  importation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles into  the  United  States  and  prooeduret 
to  be  followed  to  bring  such  vehlclea  Into 
conformity  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards. 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  effectlveneas  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  In  ensur- 
ing compliance  with  applicable  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  and  enhancing  motor 
vehicle  safety.  Such  study  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  86 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Following  receipt  of  such  study,  the 
Congress  shall  determine  and  enact,  If  any, 
those  changes  to  existing  law  which  It  con- 
aiders  appropriate.  Such  changes  may  In- 
clude termination  of  the  conditional  Impor- 
tation of  nonconforming  vehicles,  repeal  of 
this  title,  or  appropriate  modifications  of 
procedures  provided  for  under  this  title. 

(1X1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  u  may  b* 
necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title  as  soon  u  practicable,  but  In  no 
case  later  than  eight  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  The  amendmenta 
made  by  thU  title  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  such  regulations  become  effec- 
tive, except  that  such  amendments  shall 
take  effect  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
three-month  period  with  respect  to  any 
model  of  a  vehicle  for  which  a  determina- 
tion Is  made  under  section  108(cXSXC)  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section),  u  soon  as  such  determi- 
nation Is  made. 
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(2)  Any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  such  person's  own  behalf  against 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  section  where  there  is  alleged  a 
failure  by  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  by  the  date  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
action  and  may  award  costs  of  litigation  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees)  to  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States  Government)  whenever  the  Court  de- 
termines that  such  award  is  appropriate. 
Any  petition  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
granted  an  expedited  hearing  by  the  Court. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  steps  designed  to 
encourage  notification  regarding  the 
changes  made  by  this  section  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  other  individ- 
uals who  may  be  affected  by  such  changes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
suBcomaTrEE  ok  civil  service,  post  omcE. 

AND  GENERAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  CivU  Service,  Post  Office  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  a  joint  hearing  with 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  Wednesday,  June  18, 
1985,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-342,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  hearing  will  be  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  members  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  on  the  results 
of  their  study,  which  wiU  be  released 
on  that  date,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  preferred  mail  rate. 

COimiTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act,  Public  Law  97-177,  on  Thursday, 
July  19,  1986.  The  hearing  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  and  will  be  held  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  William  B.  Montalto, 
pr(x;urement  policy  counsel  for  the 
committee  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  Wednesday,  May  21, 
1986  on  S.  2147,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  eligibility  of  sheltered  workshops 
to  compete  on  Federal  procurement 
contracts  and  H.R.  2787,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Pilot  programs  under  section  8  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  The  markup 
wUl  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room  428A 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  fiuther  information,  please  call 
Bob  Wilson,  chief  coimsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, at  224-5175. 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
notice  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mathias: 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Wednesday.  May  21,  1986, 
at  2  p.m.,  to  conduct  a  business  meet- 
ing. 

On  the  legrislative  agenda,  the  com- 
mittee wiU  be  considering  S.  2255,  con- 
cerning official  mail  costs;  an  original 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  an  original  bill  that  would 
amend  2  U.S.C.  58a  in  order  to  author- 
ize the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
pay  for  State  long-distance  telephone 
charges  based  on  the  amount  of  time 
the  service  is  used;  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  123.  to  permit  the  1986 
Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be 
run  through  the  Capitol  Grounds;  two 
printing  resolutions  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Con.  Res.  288  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  301);  an  original  resolu- 
tion to  amend  rule  XXXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
can  give  notice  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  approval  of  foreign  travel 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
after  the  foreign  travel  has  concluded; 
and  several  original  resolutions  to  pay 
gratuities  to  survivors  of  deceased 
Senate  employees. 

Administrative  business  scheduled  to 
be  considered  includes  the  following: 
use  of  the  official  office  expense  ac- 
coimt  to  defray  the  cost  of  drug  test- 
ing for  Senate  staff,  and  requests  from 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that  his  office 
assume  responsibility  for  office  auto- 
mation training  and  that  fimds  from 
the  Computer  Center  budget  be  repro- 
grammed. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  extension  40278.» 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  RESERVED 
WATER.  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
Thursday.  July  17.  1986,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC 
20510.  Testimony  will  be  received  on  S. 
2412,  to  withdraw  and  reserve  certain 
public  lands. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tract the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  5  minutes  per 
witness.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 


copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Tony  Be- 
vinetto  or  Patty  Kennedy  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (202)  224-0613. 

COMMirrEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I. 
would  like  to  announce,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  on  Monday.  June  9,  and  Tuesday. 
June  10,  1986,  the  full  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will 
convene  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  and  strategies  for  acid 
rain  control. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings is  to  provide,  from  the  macroper- 
spective,  a  review  of  the  relationships 
between  implementation  of  the  DOE 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  and 
proposed  strategies  for  the  control  of 
acid  rain.  In  this  regard,  the  hearings 
will  examine  the  relationship  between 
the  timetables  for  both  the  demon- 
stration of  clean  coal  technologies  and 
those  proposed  for  the  control  of  acid 
rain.  The  hearing  also  will  examine 
the  relationship  between  these  timeta- 
bles and  current  utility  planning 
schedules. 

The  primary  objectives  of  these 
hearings  are  to  first  review  the  recent 
United  States-Canadian  agreement  on 
acid  rain,  including  the  administra- 
tion's position;  second,  review  of  the 
types  of  proposals  received  under  the 
clean  coal  technology  solicitation,  for 
example,  whether  these  proposals  re- 
flect utility  and  regulatory  require- 
ments—for example,  whether  the  pro- 
posals are  suitable  for  retrofit, 
repowering.  or  new  construction; 
third,  examine  the  potential  regula- 
tory and  other  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  clean  coal 
technologies;  fourth,  review  the  com- 
parative cosXs  of  current  and  proposed 
sulfur  oxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  con- 
trols with  current  and  future  clean 
coal  technologies;  and  fifth,  review, 
from  the  perspective  of  State  regula- 
tory bodies— for  example  State  public 
utility  commissions— and  Industry,  the 
economic  and  environmental  implica- 
tions of  proposed  acid  rain  controls. 

Other  objectives  for  the  hearings,  as 
time  permits,  are  first,  to  provide  an 
update  on  current  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
precipitation  since  the  committee's 
April  30,  1984,  hearing  on  the  subject; 
second,  to  review  current  knowledge 
on  identification  and  assessment  of 
cost-effective  approaches  for  the  re- 
duction of  emissions  of  pollutants 
linked  to  acid  rain;  and  third,  to  exam- 
ine the  energy,  environmental,  and 
economic  implications  of  recent  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  proposals  for  re- 
ducing sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
fossil  fired  energy  sources. 
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These  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  should  transmit  10  copies  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  room  8D-368, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20510.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Richard  D. 
Grundy,  director  of  oversight  and  in- 
vestigations, at  (202)  224-2564  or  Jef- 
frey Arnold,  professional  staff 
member,  at  (202)  224-S205. 

COMMirm  ON  KHBROY  AND  NATURAL 
RKSOURCta 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
NaturtJ  Resources  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  on  Thursday,  June 
19,  1986,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent and  implications  for  the  domestic 
nuclear  industry.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  written  statements  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
20510.  For  further  information  regard- 
ing this  hearing,  please  contact  Ms. 
Marilyn  Meigs  or  Mr.  K.P.  Lau  at  202- 
224-4431. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  15,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2197,  Federal  Em- 
ployees Optional  Early  Retirement 
Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TKHMOLOOY,  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  15, 
1986.  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1987,  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMirraS  ON  INTELLIOCNCX 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  15.  in  closed  ses- 
sion, to  markup  the  fiscal  year  1987  in- 
telligence authorization. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  bo  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AOKICULTVRC.  NUTRITION,  AMD 
rORISTRY 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  be  authorized  to 
meet  until  1  p.m.  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  15, 1986, 
in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
possible  impact  on  agriculture  due  to 
the  explosion  In  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  nuclear  plant,  Chernobyl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  1986.  the  Senate  took  from 
the  desk  and  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  1116,  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit  Reformulation  Act  of  1986, 
thereby  clearing  the  measure  for  sig- 
nature into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  quick  passage  of 
H.R.  1116  reconfirms  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  that  in 
authorizing  or  reauthorizing  water  re- 
source development  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Reclamation,  each 
legislative  proposal  should  be  crafted 
on  a  project-by-project  basis.  This 
policy  of  crafting  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  reflect  the  unique  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  particular 
project  has  held  in  good  stead  over  the 
years  and  is  reflected  in  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  the  reclamation 
program. 

I  know  of  no  Government  program 
that  has  returned  more  to  the  taxpay- 
er or  the  Nation  at  large  than  the  in- 
vestment the  Congress  has  made  in 
the  reclamation  program.  I  attribute 
much  of  that  success  to  the  thorough 
examination  each  project  and  related 
legislation  must  undergo  and  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  Congress  that  each 
project  is  unique  and  may  require  spe- 
cific legislative  language  to  address  un- 
usual circumstances.  In  that  regard,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  example  of  un- 
usual circumstances  than  those  sur- 
rounding the  passage  of  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Unit  Reformulation  Act  of 
1986. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are  all 
familiar  with  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  and  the 
controversy  which  has  surrounded  the 
project  for  over  20  years.  Since  initial 
authorization  In  1944.  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  held  out  to  the  farmers 
and  citizens  of  North  Dakota  the 
promise  of  comprehensive  water  re- 
source development  for  their  State: 
only  to  snatch  it  away  when  confront- 
ed with  criticism  or  objections.  With 
passage  of  H.R.  1116.  that  time  has 


passed  and  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
ahead  in  fulfilling  that  promise.  It  has 
been  a  long  process,  but  I  am  confl' 
dent  that  each  of  the  objections  to  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1116, 

The  Garrison  project  is  unique  in  its 
regional,  national,  and  International 
implications.  The  process  by  which 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Reformu- 
lation Act  was  achieved  was  also 
unique.  The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
Commission,  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, recognized  not  only  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  resource  base 
upon  which  to  reformulate  the 
project,  but  also  the  unusual  historical 
context  as  well.  I  admire  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  and  the  courage  of 
the  North  Dakota  congressional  dele- 
gation In  recommending  and  adopting 
elements  of  the  legislation  which  may 
be  contrary  to  the  historic  and  tradi- 
tional methodology  which  the  Con- 
gress has  adopted  in  authorizing  water 
resource  development  projects,  but  for 
which  there  is  application  to  the 
unique  Garrison  situation. 

I  would  briefly  cite  several  elements 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  Gar- 
rison project: 

The  House  report  (99-626)  provides 
that  mitigation  "is  to  precede,  or  at 
least  be  concurrent  with  •  •  •  con- 
struction •  •  •"  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  novel  concept: 
that  is.  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  In  the  position  of  obligating  funds 
and  undertaking  fish  and  wildlife  miti- 
gation efforts  for  a  project  which  has 
not  yet  been  constructed  and  may  in 
fact  never  be  constructed. 

The  act  also  provides  for  straight 
line  repayment  of  Irrigation  costs  allo- 
cated to  power  revenues  for  repay- 
ment In  a  period  not  to  exceed  40 
years.  This  is  an  unusual  requirement 
given  the  vagaries  of  precipitation  and 
the  resultant  Impact  on  hydroelectric 
power  production.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  the  response  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  and  dependent  utilities 
to  rate  changes  resulting  from  this 
unwise  policy. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  10-per- 
cent "full  cost"  surcharge  on  water  de- 
livered for  use  In  the  production  of 
surplus  crops.  I  am  very  aware  of  the 
philosophical  debate  which  is  taking 
place  regarding  the  production  of  sur- 
plus crops  on  lands  served  by  reclama- 
tion projects  and  I  believe  that  the  im- 
position of  such  a  surcharge  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram—efforts to  promote  the  family 
farm.  Under  reclamation  law,  the 
farmer  already  pays  all  that  he  can 
based  upon  his  ability  to  pay.  The  sur- 
charge is  over  and  above  that  amount 
and  frankly,  I  don't  know  how  the 
Garrison  fanner  will  be  able  to  afford 
it. 

There  are  also  several  other  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  dealing  with  fish  and 
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wildlife  resources  which  are  unique  to 
a  reclamation  project  authorization 
and  I  would  cite  the  creation  of  a  wet- 
lands trust  and  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation of  a  binational  program 
for  acquisition  of  wildlife  habitat  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Both 
are  interesting  concepts,  but  unrelated 
to  the  Garrison  project  and  the  miti- 
gation of  adverse  envirorunental  im- 
pacts should  the  project  be  construct- 
ed. 

I  would  also  note  in  passing  the 
rather  bizarre  rationale  contained  in 
the  House  report  on  H.R.  1116  as  to 
why  indexing  was  not  included  for  the 
authorization  of  construction  funds 
for  the  irrigation  portion  of  the 
project.  Apparently,  the  "committee 
believes  this  is  the  best  way  to  ensure 
oversight  of  the  construction  progress 
on  the  project."  As  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  the  respec- 
tive appropriation  and  authorizing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  kept  well  advised  by  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  submittal  to  the 
Congress  as  to  the  progress  of  all 
Bureau  projects  under  construction. 
To  single  out  the  irrigation  portion  of 
the  Garrison  project  as  requiring  addi- 
tional authorizing  legislation  or  over- 
sight activities  is  without  parallel.  As 
for  forcing  oversight  on  the  part  of  a 
congressional  committee  by  not  au- 
thorizing indexing  of  construction 
costs,  this  is  novel  indeed. 

There  are  also  elements  of  the  bill  in 
keeping  with  past  committee  and  con- 
gressional practice.  I  would  note,  for 
example,  two  elements  of  the  act. 
First,  there  is  no  requirement  for  an 
up-front  financial  contribution  by  a 
non-Federal  party.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources'  policy  on  cost- 
sharing  whereby  such  requirements 
are  crafted  to  meet  the  economic  via- 
bility of  each  project  proposal.  Next  I 
would  cite  authorization  of  a  $200  mil- 
lion grant  for  construction  of  rural 
water  supply  systems  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  This  application  of  the 
grant  concept  is  similar  to  what  Con- 
gress provided  for  in  the  authorization 
for  the  WEB  pipeline  in  South  Dakota 
and  what  is  being  contemplated  for 
other  rural  water  supply  systems. 

Given  the  circumstances,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  unique  provisions  for  the 
Garrison  project  to  ensure  passage  of 
a  bill.  As  Senator  Andrews  noted  in 
his  comments  during  final  passage  of 
the  bill:  "That  Commission  has  acted. 
The  report  has  been  studied  by  the 
other  body,  and  while  the  final  results 
in  the  other  body  after  7  long  months 
are  not  what  we  in  North  Dakota  nor 
perhaps  too  many  others  would  like,  it 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  the  best  package 
we  can  get  and  we  would  hope  that  we 
can  pass  it  through  the  Senate  be- 
cause we  are  long  behind  the  time  that 
we  needed  to  get  it."  In  response  to 


the  good  Senator's  remarks  I  can  only 
respond  with  a  strong  "amen."« 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GliENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  is  Jewish  Heritage  Week  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
enormous  richness  and  diversity  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  inspiring  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  has  been  one  of  both  great 
trials  and  great  accomplishments.  It  is 
a  legacy  that  has  touched  the  human 
spirit  since  ancient  times.  In  our  time, 
the  Jewish  community  has  enriched 
our  Nation  in  virtually  every  field  of 
endeavor  and  has  contributed  to  the 
diversity  of  American  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  a  single  dimension  of 
American  life  that  has  not  been 
touched,  if  not  strongly  influenced,  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mimity. 

But  while  we  remember  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Jewish  people,  we 
must  also  remember  the  grave  trials  of 
the  past.  The  tragic  past  of  the  Jewish 
people— the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust 
and  the  pervasiveness  of  anti-Semi- 
tism—must never  be  forgotten.  This  is 
why  America  must  not  forget  the 
tragic  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  that 
exists  today.  The  Jewish  people  have 
endured  enormous  hardship  and  perse- 
cution for  centuries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  leading  force  in  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  20th  century.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Moyniham's  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  last  Sunday's  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Such 
events  are  vital  to  keep  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  alive  in  our  consciences. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognizing  Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  we  recognize  both  the 
contributions  of  Jews  to  civilization 
and  the  unique  tribulations  Jews  have 
been  forced  to  bear  throughout 
hiunan  history.  As  Americans,  we 
must  continue  to  stand  up  for  the 
basic  principles  of  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom  by  which  this 
Nation  was  created.* 


FRAUD  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Wall  Street  Journal  had  an 
interesting  editorial  concerning  S. 
1134  and  S.  1562,  which  are  both  biUs 
written  with  the  good  intention  of 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
fraud  against  the  Government. 

I  found  the  editorial  to  be  a  very 
succinct  analysis  of  why  the  approach 
taken  in  the  bills  may,  however,  be 
somewhat  misguided  and  even  danger- 
ous. 

In  particular,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  have  expressed 
their  dismay  at  the  new  powers  these 
bills  would  give  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. They  question,  as  do  I,  the 


wisdom  of  these  broad  grants  of  power 
to  unelected  officials  who  are  not  part 
of  the  judicial  system. 

The  organizations  Include  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  of  America,  Inc., 
the  American  Electronics  Association, 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  National  Council  of 
Technical  Service  Industries,  the  Pro- 
fessional Services  Council,  the  Scien- 
tific Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
the  Semiconductor  Industry  Associa- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  be  printed  in 
full  as  if  read  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  I  further  ask  that  my 
colleagues,  at  least  those  who  may  not 
already  have  done  so,  to  study  the  con- 
tent of  these  bills  and  to  reflect  on 
their  possible  implications  for  civil  lib- 
erties should  they  be  enacted. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Opem-Ended  Assault  on  Liberties 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

The  next  time  you  make  a  careless  mis- 
take on  your  federal  income-tax  return  It 
could  cost  you  $10,000.  At  least,  that  will  be 
the  case  if  Sen.  Charles  Grassley  (R.,  Iowa) 
and  Sen.  William  Cohen  (R.,  Maine)  succeed 
in  getting  their  bills  passed.  S.  1562  and  S. 
1134  are  legislative  responses  to  sensational 
reports  of  defense  contractors  billing  the 
Pentagon  for  $600  toilet  seats  and  $100 
screwdrivers.  Designed  to  beef  up  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  deal  with  fraud  and 
abuse,  the  bills  would  expose  ordinary  citi- 
zens to  unusual  legal  procedures. 

The  bills  would  cross  the  lines  between 
civil  and  criminal  law  and  strip  the  accused 
of  the  rights  of  criminal  defendants  and  the 
protections  of  the  evidentiary  rules  and  dis- 
covery process  provided  in  civil-court  pro- 
ceedings. Under  the  bills,  fraud  would  no 
longer  be  premised  upon  the  motives  of  the 
accused  or  require  proof  of  knowledge,  cul- 
pability or  intent.  Defendants  could  be  fined 
$10,000  for  each  false  statement  made  to  a 
federal  agency,  regardless.  In  the  case  of  S. 
1134,  of  whether  the  defendant  knew  the 
statement  was  false  or  the  government  suf- 
fered a  loss  as  a  consequence.  Moreover,  the 
bills  taken  together  would  establish  a  proce- 
dure whereby  the  defendant  would  be  ac- 
cused, investigated,  tried  and  sentenced  by 
the  federal  agency  itself  without  any  trial  in 
court.  Indeed,  provisions  such  as  Section 
803(fK2)(B)  of  S.  1134  do  not  seem  to  grant 
the  accused  any  real  right  to  be  heard. 

Proponents  of  the  bills  claim  that  these 
changes  are  necessary  to  catch  defrauders 
who  claim  lack  of  knowledge  or  intent  to  de- 
fraud as  a  legal  defense.  However,  the  net 
would  be  so  wide  it  could  as  easily  catch 
anyone  who  makes  an  honest  mistake. 

S.  1134  would  also  establish  new  and  ap- 
parently unlimited  subpoena  powers  in  the 
office  of  the  inspector  general  of  each  feder- 
al agency.  Anyone  could  be  subpoenaed  and 
compelled  to  testify.  The  government  would 
not  be  required  to  inform  a  subpoenaed 
person  of  the  reason  for  the  subpoena  nor 
of  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  bill  does 
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not  even  provide  for  the  accused  to  have 
access  to  the  testimony  taken  from  other 
people  tn  the  investigation.  This  procedure 
would  be  a  marked  departure  from  the 
normal  discovery  proceedings  in  civil  litiga- 
tion In  which  all  parties  are  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation at  all  depositions  and  in  all  dis- 
covery proceedings.  In  effect,  the  bills 
would  give  the  government  the  powers  of 
criminal  investigation  in  civil  proceedings, 
while  stripping  the  defendant  of  the  normal 
protection  of  the  law. 

It  would  be  an  unusual  development  in 
the  American  legal  system  to  give  such 
power  to  the  federal  bureaucracy.  It  is 
therefore,  disturbing  that  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  have  voted  to  report  the  bills  to 
the  Senate— and  without  any  outcry  from 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  Washington  the  lust  for  power  is 
overwhelming,  and  it  is  combining  with  po- 
litical demagogy  about  defense  contractors 
to  lead  the  country  away  from  Its  legal  tra- 
ditions. The  silence  of  the  hardcore  liberals 
is  as  extraordinary  as  the  bills  themselves. 

Another  feature  of  the  ususual  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  Is  worthy  of  notice. 
S.  1562  would  permit  private  Qui  tarn  suits 
by  people  who  have  no  connection  whatso- 
ever to  a  perceived  abuse.  In  other  words, 
anyone  and  everyone  who  heard  on  the 
evening  news  that  a  defense  contractor 
overcharged  or  made  a  false  statement 
could  sue  the  contractor  in  court.  The  provi- 
sion would  not  be  limited  to  defense  con- 
tractors and,  obviously,  could  be  widely  used 
to  settle  personal  grudges.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary development  for  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  was  going  to  get  govern- 
ment off  people's  backs. 

If  these  bills  become  law,  the  cost  of  doing 
business  with  the  federal  government  would 
rise  and  could  become  prohibitive  for  many. 
Not  only  would  new  federal  procurement 
procedures  be  piled  on  top  of  existing  proce- 
dures, greatly  multiplying  paper  work,  but 
also  the  risks  of  doing  business  with  the 
government  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Federal  contractors  would  have  to  adopt  the 
excruciating  legal  evaluation  of  each  word 
that  characterizes  filing  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  The  same 
risks  would  be  faced  by  people  who  apply 
for  Social  Security,  Medicare,  food  stamps, 
student  loans  or  any  federal  program. 

Perhaps  these  bills  have  the  Machiavelli- 
an purpose  of  cutting  back  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment by  making  it  too  costly  for  anyone 
to  have  any  dealings  with  the  government. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  people  voluntarily 
doing  business  with  the  government  when 
the  activity  would  expose  them  to  star 
chamber  proceedings.* 


HELPING  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
WORK 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byro.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro:) 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  justifiable  and  spirited 
debate  over  the  role  of  race  and 
gender  set-asldes  In  contractual 
awards  and  procurement.  It  Is  not  a 
debate  that  is  new  to  government.  Nei- 
ther is  it  an  issue  that  is  new  to  this 
Senator  nor  others  in  the  Congress 
who  have  worked  in  this  vineyard. 

In  1977  and  1978,  I  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  8(a)  set-aside  pro- 


gram in  the  Small  Biuineas  Adminis- 
tration, through  my  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  We  found  some 
very  definite  problems  in  relationship 
to  those  procurement  awards,  particu- 
larly in  the  food  service  industry. 
However,  the  investigation  did  more 
than  "point  with  alarm."  We  also  sug- 
gested some  reforms  that  would  get 
rid  of  the  so-called  "fronts"  and  re- 
store credibility  to  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  SEA.  Some  of  those  reforms 
were  implemented  and  some  were  not. 
Nevertheless,  significant  strides  were 
made  in  assisting  minority  and  women- 
owned  businesses  in  the  SBA. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  draft 
report  which  called  for  a  I-year  mora- 
torium on  Federal  set-asides  for  mi- 
nority and  women-owned  businesses 
was  quite  properly  returned  to  the 
staff  for  further  review.  I  hope  In  lay- 
men's terms,  this  action  effectively 
kills  that  report.  If  the  Commission  se- 
riously desires  to  study  the  problems 
facing  minority  and  women-owned 
businesses  and  want  to  make  the  pro- 
gram work  more  effectively  and  more 
efficiently,  then  I  Certainly  would  ap- 
plaud their  attempt  to  do  that. 

Minority  business  persons  are 
making  some  headway  toward  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  in  this  country  and 
a  constituent  of  mine.  John  W.  Ruffin, 
Jr.,  is  part  of  that  story.  John  Ruffin 
is  a  60-percent  owner  of  station 
WRBD  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  also 
chairs  the  Broward  Urban  League. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Marlene 
Sokol  of  the  Miami  Herald  wrote  a 
very  interesting  article  on  John  Ruffin 
and  his  struggle  to  make  WRBD  a 
strong  radio  voice  In  south  Florida. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Ms.  Sokol  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Station  Owner  Tunis  In  on  Black 
Concerns 

(By  Marlene  Sokol) 

John  Ruffin  did  not  set  out  to  make 
WRBD,  1470-AM,  the  only  black-owned 
radio  station  in  South  Florida.  But  It  was  no 
accident. 

"I  asked  plenty  of  white  people  to  invest 
in  this  station,"  he  says,  barely  two  months 
into  his  new  Job  as  general  manager  and  60 
percent  owner  of  the  station.  "But  no  one  In 
South  Florida  would  help  me.  I  didn't  even 
get  my  financing  from  Florida;  it  came  from 
Chicago." 

Today  Ruffin,  44,  is  trying  to  boost  profits 
at  the  23-year-old  station  and  looking  back 
on  two  turbulent  years. 

His  former  employer.  Pantry  Pride,  es- 
caped takeover  by  Devon  Stores  in  1984,  but 
was  swallowed  by  the  MacAndrews  4c 
Forbes  Investment  firm  in  1986.  Ruffin, 
then  vice  president  for  general  merchandise, 
lost  his  Job  last  February. 

He  tried  for  a  year  to  earn  a  living  as  a 
marketing  consultant.  That  didn't  work.  He 
sank  his  energies  into  a  newsstand  conces- 
sion at  the  Fort  Lauderdale/Hollywood 
International  Airport.  The  business,  of 
which  he  owns  20  percent,  has  eaten 
$250,000  but  is  years  from  profitability. 


In  between,  Ruffin  became  "a  profewlonal 
meeting-goer"— active  In  dosens  of  commu- 
nity organizations. 

Finally,  he  got  together  with  his  college 
roommate,  his  slater-ln-law  and  an  old 
family  friend  from  New  Jersey.  They  raised 
$2  million  and  bought  WRBD  from  Sconnix 
Broadcasting— which  also  owned  and  stlU 
owns  WMXJ-FM— in  March. 

"What  did  I  know  about  radio?"  he  says  tn 
a  rare  glib  moment.  "How  to  turn  it  on  and 
how  to  turn  if  off." 

Somewhat  unintentionally,  he  has  become 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  black  enterprise. 
Not  Just  a  radio  manager,  but  manager  of 
South  Florida's  only  black-owned  station.  In 
addition:  Chairman  of  the  Broward  Urban 
League,  co-chairman  of  Project  Horizon's 
minority  buslneu  task  force  and  first  vice 
chairman  of  the  Broward  Employment  and 
Training  Administration. 

Carlton  Moore,  president  of  Broward 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
ored People,  calls  Ruffin  "one  of  the  few 
people  I  know  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  do  things  for  the  African  American  com- 
munity-willing to  offer  his  time  and  able, 
with  his  educational  and  professional  back- 
ground." 

Six  months  ago,  at  a  heated  meeting  of 
Project  Horizon's  steering  committee, 
Ruffin  convinced  the  economic  development 
organization  to  devote  one  of  its  five  task 
forces  to  minority  business  development. 

"I've  lived  in  Broward  County  for  more 
than  five  yean,  and  I've  seen  this  place 
change  from  a  rural  community  to  a  mega- 
lopolis," he  says,  seeming  comfortable  in  a 
wlndowless,  nondescript  office  personalised 
by  life-sized  photographs  of  his  two  small 
children. 

"And  there  ain't  no  black  folks  taking 
part  in  this.  We've  doubled  our  office  space 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  I  don't  know  any 
blacks  who  have  had  contracts  to  build  any 
of  those  buildings— not  even  to  sweep  the 
floors." 

Hardly  radical  statements.  But  Ruffin  has 
not  always  been  known  as  an  activist.  He 
has  assumed  that  role  relatively  recently, 
having  learned  some  painful  lessons  about 
corporate  America  at  Pantry  Pride  and  in 
his  search  for  financing  for  his  radio  sta- 
tion. 

For  much  of  his  life,  his  image  has  been 
that  of  corporate  climber. 

"He  always  seemed  to  have  a  business 
sense  about  him,"  said  Jacksonville  lawyer 
Reese  Marshall.  Ruffln's  former  roommate 
and  25-percent  owner  of  the  station.  "John 
always  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  he  was 
doing  and  where  he  was  going." 

Ruffin,  an  only  child,  was  bom  in  rural 
North  Carolina  and  raised  in  Virginia.  Ten- 
nessee, and  New  York.  His  parents  were  di- 
vorced when  he  was  5.  He  went  from 
Morgan  State  University  in  Baltimore  to 
New  York  In  1963  to  work  In  the  city's  wel- 
fare department. 

After  a  year  as  a  case  worker,  he  grew 
bored  and  frustrated.  He  quit  his  $6.400-a- 
year  Job  and  signed  up  as  a  management 
trainee— "a  glorified  clerk"— at  a  Orand 
Union  supermarket. 

"He  was  always  the  first  person  In  the 
store  In  the  morning  and  always  seemed  to 
be  closing  the  place  up  at  night,"  Marshall 
recalls.  Ruffin  describes  the  experience  as 
"humbling."  He  became  an  assistant  store 
manager,  then  a  store  manager,  then  na- 
tional merchandising  manager. 

He  took  a  year  off  in  1970  to  earn  a  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Cornell  University,  writing 
his  thesis  on  Attitudet  and  Behavior  of 
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Black  Low  Income  Urban  Food  Shoppers.  In 
it,  he  tried  to  dispel  the  myths  that  black 
shoppers  try  to  avoid  white-owned  stores, 
that  poor  blacks  prefer  mom-and-pop  stores 
to  supermarkets,  and  that  black  shoppers 
are  less  inclined  to  buy  name-brand  prod- 
ucts. Then  he  returned  to  Grand  Union. 

But  by  1979.  he  was  looking  for  another 
challenge.  So  he  joined  Pood  Pair,  which 
was  then  reorganizing  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  VS.  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Food  Pair  spun  off  Port  Lauderdale  of 
Pantry  Pride  and  Ruffln  was  named  vice 
president.  In  addition  to  marketing  non- 
edible  products,  he  supervised  Pantry 
Pride's  store  in  the  Bahamas.  Under  his  su- 
pervision, he  says,  the  Bahamas  Pantry 
Pride  increased  45  percent. 

But  Pantry  Pride  was  not  long  for  the  su- 
permarket world.  Management  realized  that 
the  company's  best  asset  was.  paradoxically. 
the  fact  that  it  had  lost  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion. These  paper  losses  could  best  be  used  if 
Pantry  Pride  bought  a  large  manufacturing 
company  that  needed  to  shelter  its  pretax 
earnings. 

Eventually,  Pantry  Pride  sold  its  super- 
markets and  swallowed  Revlon.  a  cosmetics 
manufacturer  three  times  its  size.  Rulfin, 
proud  of  his  success  in  the  Bahamas,  as- 
sumed his  job  would  be  safe. 
He  was  wrong. 

In  February  1985,  Ruffin  was  one  of  sever- 
al Pantry  Pride  executives  who  were  let  go 
as  the  company  began  its  retreat  from  the 
grocery  business.  "I  couldn't  believe  it— not 
after  I  had  done  that  many  flips  and  turns, 
after  I  had  had  such  success  in  an  operation 
that  they  had  sworn  would  not  make  an- 
other cent, "  he  said. 

Supermarket  President  Leonard  Slider 
says  that  though  Ruffin  was  an  excellent 
buyer  and  merchandiser,  he  was  no  longer 
needed  as  the  firm's  supermarket  operations 
shrank.  Ruffin  says  he's  not  sure. 

•'The  reality  set  in.  the  reality  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  how  far  you  can  go  in  a  corpora- 
tion." he  said.  "They'U  let  you  go  pretty 
far— very  far.  But  there's  always  a  limit,  and 
you  cannot  go  beyond  it." 

Today,  few  would  describe  Ruffin  as  all- 
business.  His  life  is  governed  by  a  black  ap- 
pointment book  that  is  always  filled.  Break- 
fast with  Fort  Lauderdale's  Downtown 
CouncU.  Lunch  with  Slider  of  Pantry  Pride. 
Night-time  promotions  for  the  station. 
Weekend  duties  as  his  church's  finance 
chairman.  He  often  does  not  see  his  Coral 
Springs  home  until  10  or  11  p.m.  Etorothy, 
his  wife,  helps  run  the  airport  concessions. 

At  civic  fimctions.  Ruffin  is  part  salesman, 
selling  commercial  time  on  WRBD.  a  lively 
station  that  broadcasts  everything  from 
Prince  to  Motown  from  southern  Palm 
Beach  County  to  the  Bahamas. 

He  laments  the  reluctance  of  some  white 
advertisers  to  buy  his  product.  "They'll  tell 
me,  'That's  really  not  our  market,' "  he  said. 
"And  meanwhile.  I  was  in  a  shop  Saturday, 
trying  on  suits,  and  I  must  have  seen  five 
[black]  people  in  there  besides  me.  All 
buying.  I  must  have  seen  $1,000  worth  of 
business  go  into  that  store  in  five  minutes. 
But  these  people  are  like  the  guy  in  Ralph 
Ellison's  book.  The  Invisible  Man.  They 
don't  exist." 

At  work,  he  is  as  much  activist  as  busi- 
nessman, trying  to  blend  political  program- 
ming into  the  station's  musical  format.  Al- 
ready, he  is  changing  WRBD's  logo  from 
"where  the  music  is  fresh"  to  "your  commu- 
nity station,"  community  meaning  black. 
Moore  applauds  WRBD's  additional  public 
service  announcements  and  its  support  for 


such  evenU  as  NAACP  membership  drives 
and  Urban  League  workshops. 

Ruffin  resents  assumptions  that  his  suc- 
cess has  come  easily.  "People  look  at  me  and 
they  say,  'It  can't  be  that  hard  to  go  into 
business,' "  he  said.  "What  they  don't  real- 
ize Is  that  it  took  me  10  months  to  put  this 
deal  together,  and  that  I  had  to  travel  all 
over  the  country  for  financing." 

And  he  hardly  considers  WRBD  a  model 
for  black  business  investment.  Ideally,  he 
says,  he  should  have  been  able  to  buy  a  con- 
trolling interest  without  ending  up  with  a 
totally  black-owned  station. 

On  the  subject  of  revenues,  Ruffin  only 
says  that  the  station  is  and  always  has  been 
profiUble.  He  will  not  divulge  doUar 
amounts. 

Already,  Ruffin  says  he  is  in  preliminary 
negotiations  to  buy  other  stations.  He  hopes 
to  buy  at  least  one  within  18  months.  Said 
Moore:  "I  don't  know  how  political  he  in- 
tends to  make  his  programming.  But  he  has 
the  potential  to  really  mobilize  the  commu- 
nity." • 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  Is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SI>423. 

The  material  follows: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC.  May  13,  1986. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding  herewith.  Transmittal   No.   86-32 
and    under   separate   cover   the   classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of   the   Navy's   proposed 
Letter(s)  of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $42  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rxidd, 
Acting  Director. 


[Transmittal  No.  86-32] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Lrrrra  of 

Opper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(bKl)  op 

THE  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment.  ■  $36  million;  other.  $6  million: 
Total.  $42  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Five  hundred  sixty  AIM-9L  SIDE- 
WINDER missiles,  spares,  support  equip- 
ment and  services. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (AAP). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  E>ate  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  13, 1986. 

Policy  Justipication 
egypt— aim  9l  sidewinder  missiles 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  560  AIM-9L  SIDEWINDER 
missiles,  spares,  support  equipment  and 
services.  The  estimated  cost  is  $42  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  Improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  Ijeen  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress  in  the 
Middle  East. 

These  AIM-9L  missiles  are  needed  by 
Egypt  to  use  with  their  F-16  aircraft.  Egypt 
previously  purchased  AIM-9L  missiles  from 
the  United  States;  accordingly.  Egypt  will 
have  no  difficulty  absorbing  these  missiles 
into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  for  this  sale  will  be 
the  Raytheon  Corporation  of  Lowell.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ford  Aerospace  Corporation  of 
Newport  Beach.  California, 

No  additional  U.S.  Government  personnel 
or  contractor  representatives  will  be  re- 
quired in  Egypt  to  implement  this  proposed 
sale. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


PORK-BUSTER  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  plan 
to  introduce  the  pork-buster  amend- 
ment to  the  urgent  supplemental  to 
put  a  permanent  stop  to  pork-barrel 
politics  on  approriations.  As  Congress 
struggles  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  limit,  efforts 
to  eliminate  unnecessary,  ill-advised 
spending  become  even  more  crucial. 
The  urgent  supplemental  is  a  good 
place  to  begin  such  efforts  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  been  a  proponent  of  granting 
the  President  use  of  a  line-item  veto, 
but  I  am  aware  that  many  have 
argued  that  such  authority  would 
erode  the  constitutionally  defined  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  execu- 


■  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


tive  and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  others  have 
presented  a  cogent  argument  that  the 
I>olicy  deferral  process  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  one-House  veto,  and  is 
therefore  suspect  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  1983  Chadha  decision.  These 
uncertainties,  in  my  estimation,  point 
toward  the  larger  problem  of  the  lack 
of  a  mechanism  under  the  Budget  Act 
which  promotes  fiscal  responsibility.  I, 
therefore,  intent  to  propose  my  Feder- 
al spending  control  Initiative,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  65,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  to  prevent  pork- 
barrel  spending  through  a  clearly  de- 
fined, balanced  procedure.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  develop 
this  much  needed  procedure. 

This  amendment  would  give  the 
President  greater  power  over  excessive 
spending  while  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  those  who 
oppose  the  line-item  veto  by  forcing 
Congress  to  give  timely  and  careful  re- 
consideration to  those  items  in  appro- 
priations bills  that  the  President  con- 
siders excessive  or  unnecessary.  We 
have  all  voted  for  an  appropriation  bill 
without  being  committed  to  each  and 
every  line-item  it  may  include.  If  the 
President  believes  strongly  that  an  ap- 
propriation is  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary, it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
require  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  vote  publicly  on  the  need  for  that 
item.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  process 
will  make  it  easier  to  eliminate  uimec- 
essary  spending  without  disturbing 
the  constitutional  balance  of  powers. 

Using  the  rulemaking  powers  of 
each  House,  the  Federal  spending  con- 
trol initiative  would  guarantee  an  up- 
down  vote  on  rescission  bills  submitted 
by  the  President  under  certain  condi- 
tions. A  bill,  or  bills,  implementing  the 
President's  message  would  be  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  and  referred  to 
their  respective  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, which,  within  5  days,  would 
be  required  first  to  determine  whether 
the  President's  rescission  message 
meets  specified  conditions  for  expedit- 
ed consideration  and  then  to  report 
the  rescission  bill  to  the  floor  without 
amendment.  The  bill  would  be  guaran- 
teed consideration  on  the  floor  within 
10  days  with  no  amendments  in  order. 

This  process  differs  significantly 
from  the  current  system  for  authoriz- 
ing Presidential  rescissions  provided 
under  title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  Under  that  system,  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  approve  a  President's  re- 
scission message  within  45  days  of  its 
transmittal,  the  funds  in  question 
must  be  spent.  Under  the  current  pro- 
cedure, inaction  assures  no  change, 
whereas  under  this  proposal,  action  is 
assured  on  rescission  requests  but  the 
outcome  is  not  prejudged. 


The  huge  Federal  deficit  is  a  real 
threat  to  continued  economic  growth. 
We  must  utilize  every  possible  mecha- 
nism to  promote  fiscal  discipline.  Since 
the  1986  fiscal  year  began  last  October 
1,  the  President  has  submitted  77  re- 
scission proposals,  yet  not  one  has  had 
a  record  vote.  Given  the  critical  need 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit— and  to 
do  so  by  curbing  runaway  spending— 
we  believe  the  Federal  spending  con- 
trol initiative  is  just  the  tool  Congress 
requires  to  promote  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  deal  with  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  spending  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  fall  under  a  cloud  of  constitu- 
tional uncertainty.* 


NA'nONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Na- 
tional Science  Week.  1986.  is  a  good 
time  for  reflection.  Ten.  twenty,  or 
fifty  years  from  now,  historians  will 
look  back  at  1986  as  a  turning  point 
for  American  science  and  engineering. 
After  World  War  II,  we  made  a  nation- 
al commitment  to  scientific  research. 
The  Soviet's  launch  of  Sputnik  led  us 
to  increase  sharply  our  support  for  sci- 
ence and  engineering  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  competition  in  scientific 
achievement.  Tcxiay,  the  loss  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  nuclear  powerplant  in 
Chernobyl  are  tragic  events,  discour- 
aging to  scientists  throughout  the 
world. 

As  dark  as  these  times  may  seem, 
however,  they  offer  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  renew  our  commitment  to  science 
and  engineering  and  to  proceed  with 
programs  that  are  better  than  those 
that  went  before.  We  in  Congress  and 
those  in  the  science  and  engineering 
community  must  make  a  critical  as- 
sessment of  our  priorities,  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  investment,  and  of  the 
quality  of  our  execution  in  science  and 
engineering. 

Recent  events  remind  us  that  we  can 
never  finish  the  job  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. Our  commitment  in  science  is 
to  discovery,  to  change,  to  challenge 
our  assumptions,  and  to  build  steadily 
on  the  successes— and  failures— of  the 
past.  The  real  secret  to  scientific  and 
technological  success  is  hard  work,  pa- 
tience, and  faith  that  the  payoffs, 
though  not  always  obvious,  will  be 
worth  the  wait. 

Fortunately  for  American  science, 
Congress  and  the  administration  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  basic  re- 
search in  science  and  engineering.  The 
budget  request  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  example,  can 
only  be  described  as  generous  in  these 
days  of  Federal  budget  cuts.  Thus  far, 
congressional  support  for  that  budget 
has  been  strong.  Chairman  Doicenici, 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  were  able  to 
see  that  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
supports  the  administration's  request 


for  the  National  Science  Foujidation. 
It  protects  the  foundation  by  support- 
ing NASA's  programs,  as  well. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  I 
understand,  will  report  out  an  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  next  week.  We  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  look  forward  to 
receiving  that  legislation,  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee  for  30  days  imder  an  agreement  we 
reached  last  year.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Hatch,  along  with  its  ranking 
member,  Senator  Kknitedt.  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  in  support  of 
the  Foundation  and  its  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  its  support  of  Na- 
tional Science  Week.  At  schools  and 
science  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, community  groups  are  sponsoring 
events  which  will  boost  public  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology, 
will  make  us  more  aware  of  how  sci- 
ence affects  our  lives,  and  will  attract 
young  people  to  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
the  following  people  are  conducting 
science  week  programs:  Karen  Bliss,  of 
Spiritridge  Elementary  School  in 
Bellevue;  Robert  Phipps,  of  Parkers- 
burg  South  School  in  Parkersburr. 
Glenn  Terrell,  the  president  of  Wash- 
ington State  University:  Gloria  Tinder, 
of  Lincoln  Middle  School  in  Pullman: 
Ashfaq  Shlrazee  of  the  Liason  Com- 
mittee in  Seattle:  Ann  Cowan  of  the 
Hanf ord  Science  Cen^r;  Cheryl  Lydon 
of  St.  John  School  in  Seattle:  David 
Taylor  of  the  Pacific  Science  Center  in 
Seattle:  Jeffrey  Morse  of  Charles 
Wright  Academy  in  Tacoma:  Joy 
McBride  of  Reed  Elementary  School 
in  Tacoma:  and  Michael  Markley  of 
Boeing  Computer  Services  in  Tukwila. 
I  congratulate  my  constituents  for 
their  initiative  and  for  their  support 
of  science  during  National  Science 
Week.* 


POUCE  MEMORIAL  DAY 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  May  15 
has  been  designated  as  "Police  Memo- 
rial Day"  this  year.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
thanks  for  the  invaluable  public  serv- 
ice rendered  each  day  by  police  offi- 
cers in  cities,  counties,  and  States 
across  the  Nation. 

In  1985,  the  Department  of  Justice 
reported  that  167  police  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Sworn  to 
defend  our  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  their  local  govenmient.  these  men 
and  women  died  in  the  performance  of 
an  essential  public  service  and  have 
left  loving  families  and  friends  behind. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  shocked,  as  I  was.  to  learn  that 
a  majority  of  the  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  under  26  years  of  age. 
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They  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in 
the  prime  of  their  lives,  often  before 
marrying  or  starting  a  family.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  Congress  has  set  aside 
this  day  to  pay  our  respect  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  an  effort 
to  enforce  our  laws  and  protect  our 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  so 
many  cities  and  towns  participating  in 
"Police  Memorial  Day."  In  Boise,  ID. 
Mayor  Dick  Kempthome  has  pro- 
claimed today  as  "Police  Memorial 
Day,"  and  the  ceremonies  will  include 
a  color  guard  and  speeches  honoring 
the  10  Idaho  police  officers  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  SimUar 
ceremonies  will  be  held  across  the 
Nation,  including  Washington  DC. 
Mrs.  Irene  Sudano,  the  chairperson  of 
the  Survivors  of  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Killed  in  the  Line  of  Duty  and 
the  mother  of  an  officer  killed  in  1982, 
will  be  joined  by  Sheriff  Dennis 
Martin,  who  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Police  Hall  of  Fame,  in  a  memorial 
ceremony  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Today,  we  recognize  the  men  and 
women  kiUed  in  the  line  of  duty,  but 
let  us  not  forget  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers such  as  Mrs.  Sudano.  and  the 
wives  and  children  of  officers  kUled. 
whose  sorrow  will  last  throughout 
their  lives. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  this  floor,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Nation's  police  officers 
and  agents.  They  can  be  proud  of  their 
daily  brave  efforts  in  the  service  of  a 
peaceful  and  just  society.  Saying  a  few 
words  on  their  behalf  today  is  a  small 
but  heartfelt  token  of  my  appreciation 
for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  5  years, 
violent  crime  rates  have  dropped  sig- 
nificantly. The  murder  rate  is  down  23 
percent,  the  aggravated  assault  rate  is 
down  3  percent,  the  rape  rate  is  down 
3  percent,  and  the  robbery  rate  is 
down  18  percent.  Citizens  feel  safer  in 
their  cities,  neighborhoods,  and  their 
homes.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
criminal  code  reform  Congress  has  en- 
acted since  1981,  and  in  part,  to  the 
development  of  effective  crime  preven- 
tion programs.  But  the  frontline  sol- 
diers in  this  war  against  crime  are  the 
Nation's  police  officers,  and  the 
Nation  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude.* 


DEMOCRATS  AND  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
an  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  the  other  morning 
asking  a  simple  question,  yet  a  very 
obvious  question,  "Will  Democrats  Sell 
Out  Defense?" 

I  have  to  start  out  by  saying  that 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  in  denying  our 
military  the  funds  they  need  to  main- 
tain their  present  strength  and  capa- 
bilities.   If    the   Republicans   in   the 


House  go  through  with  their  intended 
cut  and  the  Democrats  with  theirs, 
our  military  is  going  to  sink  to  a  point 
lower  in  strength  than  it  has  been 
since  World  War  II. 

Right  at  this  moment,  we  have  a 
very  strong  military.  It  is  not  strong  in 
numbers,  but  strong  in  quality  of  men 
and  equipment,  in  spite  of  what  some 
Johnny-come-latelies  would  have  you 
believe.  To  have  the  funds  cut  by  both 
parties,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
any  further  is  going  to  cause  havoc 
with  the  military  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
I  refer  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
Will  Dbmocrats  Sell  Out  Defense? 

Most  American  monetary  experts  have 
been  shocked  by  how  rapidly  the  dollar  has 
fallen  against  world  currencies— much  more 
than  monetary  policies  alone  would  have 
suggested. 

They  are  ignoring  the  one  non-monetary 
fundamental  that  has  been  changing  even 
more  rapidly  than  our  monetary  policies: 
our  rapid  abandonment  of  the  original 
Carter-Reagan  defense  buildup,  signaled 
both  by  the  1986  defense  budget  freeze,  and 
the  dangerous  proposals  by  the  Democrats 
on  the  House  Budget  Committee  to  slash 
1987-1999  defense  spending  back  to  pre-Af- 
ghanistan  and  pre-Reagan  levels. 

Weak  defense  has  always  meant  weak  cur- 
rency, and  vice  versa.  It  is  no  accident  that 
from  1974  to  1979,  while  national  defense 
spending  was  slashed  from  5.8  percent  of 
GNP  to  4.7  percent  (the  lowest  in  postwar 
history),  the  U.S.  dollar  plunged  from  101 
percent  of  the  1973  index  to  84.  also  its 
lowest  level  in  modern  history. 

It  is  equally  no  accident  that  under  the 
defense  buildup  started  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1980-81  (after  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan) and  carried  on  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  which  raised  defense  out- 
lays from  4.7  to  5.9  percent  of  gross  national 
product  in  Mr.  Carter's  last  budget  (FY 
1982)  and  6.4  percent  in  FY  1985.  the  U.S. 
dollar  soared  from  88  to  157. 

But  since  April  1985.  the  dollar  has 
plunged  to  113  percent  of  its  1973  value— a 
shocking  29  percent  decline  which  actually 
began  at  the  precise  moment  that  President 
Reagan  was  forced  by  his  own  Senate  to 
agree  to  a  1986  defense  freeze— a  sure  signal 
the  defense  buildup  was  over. 

That  declining  defense  posture  picture 
was  reinforced  not  only  by  the  recent 
Senate  decision  to  cut  Mr.  Reagan's  defense 
budget  authority  for  1987  from  $320  to  $301 
billion  ($253  billion  in  constant  1982  dollars) 
but  by  the  ominous  proposals  now  coming 
out  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  to 
slash  that  budget  authority  still  further,  to 
$285  billion  ($240  bUlion  in  1982  dollars). 

That  proposal  amounts  to  a  10  percent 
real  (constant  dollar)  cut  in  budget  author- 
ity from  1985  and,  as  a  percent  of  GNP, 
would  take  us  back  to  the  same  level  of 
spending  we  had  in  1981,  before  the  Reagan 
buildup. 

In  short,  the  House  Democrats  are  propos- 
ing to  abort  the  entire  Reagan  defense  re- 
vival, long  before  it  has  even  reached  the 
timid  1986  levels  which  a  frightened  Jimmy 
Carter  suddenly  proposed  in  January  of 
1980.  after  the  fall  of  Kabul. 

The  fact  they  are  willing  to  risk  such  a 
savage  assault  on  national  security  shows 
how  skillfully  the  liberal  Democrats  and 


their  media  colleagues  have  been  able  to 
paint  the  Reagan  defense  buildup  In  so 
much  bigger  and  more  wasteful  terms  than 
actually  took  place. 

Last  February,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee published  a  highly  misleading  table 
showing  the  "huge"  Reagan  defense  build- 
up, comparing  it  to  defense  spending  since 
1950— but  it  deliberately  left  out  any  factor 
for  inflation  making  all  spending  since  1973 
look  far  larger  than  it  really  was,  when  for 
most  of  those  years,  it  was  plunging  in  real 
value. 

This  chart  was  sent  out.  with  stunning 
impact,  to  their  constituents  by  a  large 
number  of  liberal,  anti-defense  Democrats 
such  as  Rep.  Ed  Markey  of  Massachusetts. 

Yet,  had  they  been  really  honest  with 
their  constituents,  they  would  have  sent  out 
the  other  chart  you  see  here,  which  shows 
defense  spending  as  a  share  of  GNP— and 
how  steeply  it  has  actually  fallen  since  the 
peacetime  budgets  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, when  it  averaged  more  than  10 
percent,  compared  with  only  6.2  percent  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Reagan  for  1987.  which,  in 
turn,  is  nearly  40  percent  less  than  the  pre- 
Vietnam  Kennedy  budgets  of  1962  and  1963. 
That  kind  of  information  might  have  fore- 
stalled the  kind  of  outrageous  proposals 
Democrats  are  now  making  that  would  cut 
current  defense  outlays  back  to  6.1  percent 
of  GNP,  the  lowest  level  since  1982.  and 
budget  authority  back  to  6.2  percent,  the 
lowest  since  1981.  a  dangerous  drawback  in 
defense  posture. 

During  the  peak  of  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup  in  1984  and  1985.  a  buildup  that  fol- 
lowed closely  the  Carter  proposals  of  1980- 
81.  budget  authority  reached  7.6  percent  of 
GNP— and  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  for  1987, 
at  7.0  percent,  was  actually  a  substantial 
fallback  from  that  level,  as  is  the  6.6  per- 
cent level  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Now  the  House  proposes  to  cut  that  back 
to  6.2  percent,  or  just  about  where  it  was 
before  Mr.  Carter  got  hit  in  the  head  by 
Soviet  reality  in  Afghanistan. 

House  Democrats  would  have  you  believe 
this  is  all  because  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings— but  actually  the  House  proposes  to  go 
below  the  GRH  targets  by  $10  billion  or  so- 
even  without  allowing  for  lower  total  out- 
lays and  deficits  due  to  falling  interest 
rates. 

More  important,  the  Senate  tax  reform 
bill,  like  the  House  version,  already  contains 
a  $31  billion  windfall  for  FY  1986  and  FY 
1987  because  it  repeals  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  as  of  January  1,  1986.  even  though 
individual  rates  are  not  cut  until  1987.  This 
alone  would  obviate  any  need  either  for  tax 
Increases  in  FY  1987  or  draconian  defense 
cuts. 

In  short,  they  are  cutting  defense  because 
that's  what  they  have  always  done— and  the 
Russians  are  smiling,  again.* 
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JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
Jewish  Heritage  Week,  by  joining  my 
colleagues  in  a  congressional  call  to 
conscience  which  recognizes  the  suf- 
fering of  400,000  Jews  who  are  being 
held  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
they  wait  to  be  granted  permission  to 
emigrate. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  after  years  of 
effort  by  concerned  individuals  and 
nations  in  the  West,  Anatoly  Shchar- 


ansky  was  finally  allowed  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  He  has  brought  a  renewed 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  At  a  Solidarity 
Sunday  rally  in  New  York  City  this 
past  weekend,  Shcharansky  shared  his 
energy  with  a  crowd  of  300,000.  They 
not  only  listened  to  his  pleas,  but  they 
heard  them.  Mr.  President,  so  must 
we. 

Shcharansky  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  human  rights  movement  both 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  free 
world.  While  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
became  a  spokesman  for  Jewish  re- 
fuseniks.  His  efforts  lead  to  his  arrest 
as  he  advocated  human  dignity  and 
freedom.  On  September  27,  1983, 
Shcharansky  began  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  nondelivery  of  his  mail  in 
prison.  As  a  result  of  his  outcry,  he  re- 
ceived an  additional  5-month  sentence 
in  solitary  confinement.  But  his  com- 
mitment was  unfaltering  as  he  en- 
dured physical  and  emotional  abuse. 

As  he  was  silenced  by  prisons  and 
labor  camps,  his  wife  Avital,  who  had 
emigrated  in  1974,  fought  for  his  re- 
lease in  the  West.  She  spoke  at  hun- 
dreds of  rallies  in  a  courageous  cam- 
paign for  human  justice  which  focused 
the  world's  attention  on  the  injustices 
her  husband  and  other  Jews  suffered 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  February  11, 
1986,  13  years  after  applying  to  emi- 
grate, and  after  over  a  decade  of  work 
dedicated  to  a  himian  rights  campaign 
which  cost  him  his  job  and  contact 
with  his  wife,  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  released  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  that  earlier  this  week 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  his  wife 
were  honored  with  the  congressional 
gold  medal.  To  both  of  them  I  extend 
my  deepest  respect  and  appreciation, 
not  only  for  the  personal  sacrifices 
they  have  made,  but  for  the  inspira- 
tion they  have  provided  to  others. 

There  are  many  more  like  Shchar- 
ansky who  want  to  leave,  and  who 
need  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
who  have  been  continually  denied  that 
privilege.  Many  who  have  been  turned 
down  are  harassed  by  the  KGB,  dis- 
missed from  their  place  of  work,  and 
denied  medical  care.  Some  are  forced 
to  live  in  internal  exile  for  speaking 
out  against  the  demolition  of  syna- 
gogues, while  others  live  in  constant 
fear  of  being  Imprisoned  and  forgot- 
ten. 

Unfortunately,  some  do  not  share 
the  exemplary  courage  of  Shchar- 
ansky and  have  been  "cured"  through 
reeducation  in  Soviet  political  prisons. 
Many  have  recanted  following  incar- 
ceration, physical  intimidation,  and 
psychological  repression.  They  have 
been  forced  to  publicly  denounce  their 
past  positions.  One  such  man,  Mr. 
Berdnyk,  could  not  withstand  the  au- 
thorities' threats  and  abuses  any 
longer.  He  folded  to  threats  and  conse- 
quently publicly  described  "  'ambi- 
tions, discontents,  false  concepts  and 


self -deception'  that  he  now  claims  led 
him  to  a  'flirtation  with  the  world  of 
imperialism  and  in  the  camp  of  the  en- 
emies of  the  mother  country.' "  These 
are  the  words  of  someone  who  once 
advocated  freedom. 

Our  help  is  critical  for  the  future  of 
these  repressed  people.  They  must 
know  that  they  are  not  alone.  In 
Scharansky's  words: 

My  KOB  interrogators,  my  prison  guards, 
tried  to  convince  me  that  I  was  alone,  pow- 
erless In  their  hands.  But  I  knew  I  was 
never  alone.  I  knew  my  wife,  my  people  and 
all  of  you  were  with  me.  They  tried  their 
best  to  find  a  place  where  I  was  isolated. 
But  all  the  sources  of  a  superpower  cannot 
Isolate  a  man  who  hears  the  voice  of  free- 
dom, a  voice  I  heard  from  the  chamber  of 
my  soul. 

We  must  help  these  people.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Student  Struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewry  has  worked  to  help 
many  dissidents,  including  Beniamin 
Bogomolny.  Beniamin  was  cited  in  the 
1982  Guinness  Book  of  Records  as 
"The  Most  Patient  Refusenik."  He  has 
waited  patiently  for  his  freedom  since 
1966.  He  is  a  talented  young  man  who 
has  been,  dismissed  from  employment 
and  has  been  detained  by  the  KOB 
more  than  once.  His  apartment  was 
ransacked,  but  only  objects  relating  to 
his  Judaism  were  destroyed.  His  wife, 
Tanya,  was  also  dismissed  from  her 
job.  Isolated  from  their  friends  abroad 
and  not  permitted  to  receive  their 
mail,  they  continue  to  patiently  wait 
for  their  emigration  visas. 

The  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry  is  also  very  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  brought  to  my  attention 
the  hardships  of  Albert  Bumstein. 
Albert  applied  for  an  exit  visa  and  was 
refused.  In  protest  he  staged  a  work 
strike  which  was  cut  short  when  he 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  15  days 
in  prison.  He  urgently  needs  medical 
attention  to  heal  a  decay  in  his  shin 
bone.  Soviet  doctors  say  they  must 
amputate,  but  Israeli  hospitals  say 
that  they  can  definitely  cure  him. 
Albert  is  a  20-year-old  young  and  able 
man  who  may  lose  his  leg  because 
Soviet  authorities  will  not  allow  him 
to  seek  adequate  medical  treatment  in 
the  West. 

We,  as  Americans,  must  not  Jorget 
these  people  who  have  been  deprived 
the  most  basic  right  to  sustain  a 
healthy  life.  And  so,  today,  as  we  re- 
joice in  the  Justice  which  has  come  to 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  must  redou- 
ble our  efforts  to  be  tireless  advocates 
for  the  rights  of  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves.  Through  our 
words  and  our  deeds,  we  must  let  Ben- 
iamin and  Tanya  Bogomolny,  and 
Albert  Bumstein,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refuseniks  like  them 
know  that  we  are  with  them,  and  will 
be,  until  they  are  free.* 


FORMER  MEMBERS  RECEIVE 
WORLD  HUMOR  AWARD 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  two 
former  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
were  honored  by  the  Workshop  Li- 
brary on  World  Humor  when  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Blatnik  and  the  Honor- 
able Ben  Reifel  received  the  1986 
World  Humor  Award.  The  citations 
were  presented  "for  recognizing  the 
need  for  and  the  fostering  of  WLWH 
efforts  to  advance  the  constructive  use 
of  humor  in  domestic  and  internation- 
al affairs  to  enrich  life,  increase  crea- 
tivity, and  promote  world  peace." 

Participating  In  the  presentation  on 
Capitol  Hill  were  Richard  Peet.  chair- 
man of  the  Workshop  Library,  and 
Herbert  J.  Cummings,  the  organiza- 
tion's founder  and  president. 

It  was  noted  that  John  Blatnik  was 
teaching  chemistry  until  he  became 
the  yoimgest  State  senator  ever  elect- 
ed to  the  Minnesota  Legislature. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  intelligence  as  chief, 
OSS  Mission,  suid  spent  nearly  a  year 
behind  Nazi  enemy  lines  in  Yugoslavia 
with  local  and  other  friends  of  free- 
dom including  Randolph  Churchill. 
Fitzroy  Maclean  and  Evelyn  Waugh. 
In  1950  he  personally  carried  the  first 
word  to  President  Truman  that  the 
Tito-Stalin  break  was  real  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  then  set  in  motion  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  improve  the 
United  States- Yugoslav  relations  to 
ensure  Yugoslav  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. Blatnik  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  Minnesota  in  1946 
and  served  28  years,  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  1981. 

The  citation  for  John  Blatnik  noted: 

John's  unique  background— growing  up 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  immigrant  par- 
ents during  a  severe  economy  depression  in 
a  multi-ethnic  mining  and  agricultural  area 
that  he  later  represented  for  nearly  three 
decades— contributed  to  making  him  a  natu- 
ral selection  for  a  seat  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  budding  nonprofit  organization  de- 
voted to  the  exploration  of  the  use  of 
humor  from  the  earliest  societies  to  the 
present.  He  enlightened  us  with  his  stories 
of  his  father's  advice— broken  but  pointed 
English— to  his  congressional  son.  John  can 
laugh  at  himself  and  deeply  appreciates  the 
keen  and  craftily  directed  wit  of  his  lat« 
father.  John  has  been  an  active  supporter 
and  member  of  the  WLWH  since  lU  incep- 
tion, and  members  and  friends  of  the  orga- 
nization here  and  abroad  are  in  his  debt  for 
his  wholehearted  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  humor  in 
easing  tensions  in  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs and  its  effects  on  increasing  the  pros- 
pects for  world  peace. 

Ben  Reifel  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin 
on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  In 
South  Dakota  and  is  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Rosebud  Sloux  Tribe. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  in  1932  and  entered  the 
Indian  Service,  which  was  Interrupted 
between  1942  and  1945  to  serve  in  the 
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U.S.  Anny,  and  again  between  1949 
and  1952  to  attend  Harvard  for  his 
master's  and  doctorate  degrees  in 
public  administration.  In  1960  Dr. 
Reifel  left  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  nin  for  Congress  from  South 
Dakota.  He  served  five  terms  before 
retiring  in  1971.  He  has  continued  his 
interest  in  Indian  affairs  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  activities  which  in- 
cluded chairman  of  the  board,  Ameri- 
can Indian  National  Bank:  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Ford  _ 
administration:  director  of  Indian  pro- 
grams for  the  National  Park  Service: 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Easter  Seal  Society  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults:  and  membership  on 
the  Episcopal  Blue  Ribbon  Committee 
to  advise  on  ministry  among  Indians. 
He  is  president  of  the  Washington- 
based  ARROW.  Inc.,  which  works  with 
Indian  tribes  on  education  and  tribal 
court  programs  and  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Farm 
Corp.,  a  tribal  enterprise  primarily  en- 
gaged in  irrigation  agriculture. 

His  citation  noted: 

Ben  has  been  called  a  number  of  things 
since  he  left  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  South  DakoU  many  moons  ago. 
During  his  five  terms  in  the  House,  many  of 
his  friends  and  colleagues  referred  to  him  as 
"the  only  genuine  American  in  the  U.S. 
Congress."  When  he  returned  from  a  House 
committee  study  of  peat  production  in  some 
boglands  of  Ireland,  he  was  spoken  of  with 
pride  as  "that  Indian  with  the  best  damn 
Irish  brogue  in  America."  These  were  some 
positive  factors  in  considering  his  qualifica- 
tions to  guide  and  advise  a  newly  organized 
group  in  getting  on  with  the  task  of  assess- 
ing our  world  humor  heritage,  but  we  noted 
some  other  outstanding  characteristics  that 
made  him  a  shoo-in  for  the  WLWH  board— 
a  deep  insight  into  the  many  and  varied 
facets  of  intercultural  cooperation  in  the 
arts,  sciences  and  professions.  In  committee 
hearings,  Ben  could  lend  an  attentive  and 
discerning  ear  to  comments  of  distinguished 
leaders  in  education  and  the  arts  as  well  as 
comments  of  bigots,  phonies  and  profession- 
al fourflushers  who  insist  on  dumping  their 
resiJective  negative  cultural  claptrap  on  con- 
gressional committees.  This  award  repre- 
sents a  small  token  of  our  admiration  and 
respect  for  Ben,  a  world  citizen  of  genuine 
good  will  combined  with  engaging  wit  and 
humor.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  early 
and  continuing  support  and  his  contribution 
to  world  peace  where  levity,  not  nuclear 
confrontation,  could  be  the  global  pastime. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  to 
serve  with  John  Blatnik  on  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  Ben 
Reifel  has  been  my  esteemed  friend 
for  many,  many  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  tx>th  on  projects 
of  great  importance  and  intensity,  and 
to  witness  their  application  of  good 
will,  wit  and  humor  in  resolving 
thorny  issues.  This  recognition  of 
what  is  certainly  a  key  to  their  success 
is  richly  deserved. 

The  Workshop  Library  of  World 
Humor  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
founded  by  H.J.  Cummings  in  1975  to 
explore  the  uses  of  humor  and  to  ex- 


amine our  humor  heritage  from  the 
earliest  societies  to  the  present.  The 
Honorable  Morris  K.  Udall  is  its  hon- 
orary chairman.  Its  international  advi- 
sory council  includes  Agam,  Steve 
Allen,  Art  Buchwald,  Norman  Cousins, 
George  Cruikshank,  Bill  Dana,  Antal 
Dorati,  John  Fobes,  Patrick  Hayes, 
A.J.N.  Judge,  Marcel  Marceau,  Dr. 
Ronald  Paulson.  Desmond  Rushe. 
Henryk  Szeryng  and  Peter  Ustinov. 
Their  newsletter  "Humor  Events  and 
Possibilities.  Old  New.  Important. 
Marginal  Wise  and  Otherwise,"  is  an 
"occasional  commentary  on  cultural 
turbulence  as  registered  on  the  Humor 
Events  and  Possibilities  [HEP] 
scale."* 


U.N.  VOTING  PATTERNS  SEND 
DISTURBING  SIGNAUS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Year  of  Liberty,  the  year  during 
which  we  will  rededicate  the  Statue  in 
New  York  Harbor  that  for  the  past 
century  has  welcomed  to  our  shores 
and  to  a  new  life  the  oppressed,  impov- 
erished citizens  of  the  world. 

In  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  that  make  this  Nation 
great,  we  also  are  renewing  our  com- 
mitment as  a  nation  blessed  by  pros- 
perity to  help  those  countries  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves. 

American  largesse  is  historic.  It  also 
is  taken  for  granted.  And  while  we 
should  never  as  a  nation  turn  our 
backs  on  those  in  need,  we  must  seri- 
ously consider  our  priorities  in  giving 
aid  to  the  world. 

Consider  this  disturbing  fact:  The 
159  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  against  American  interests 
in  the  General  Assembly  last  year  on 
average  80  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  annual  "Kasten  Report," 
the  study  of  U.N.  voting  patterns  done 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  ac- 
cordance with  legislation  I  sponsored 
requiring  these  annual  reports. 

The  report  shows  that  once  again 
Israel  is  our  staunchest  ally,  siding 
with  us  on  91.5  percent  of  the  votes 
before  the  General  Assembly.  A 
number  of  our  NATO  allies— the 
United  Kingdom,  86.6  percent:  West 
Germany,  84.4  percent:  Prance,  82.7 
percent,  up  from  72  percent  in  1984: 
Belgiimi,  82.3  percent:  and  Italy,  81.9 
percent:  all  increased  their  support  for 
the  United  States. 

But,  unfortunately,  they  were  the 
exceptions  to  what  is  becoming  a  dis- 
turbing rule. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  time,  on 
most  of  the  critical  issues  facing  our 
Nation,  we  stand  almost  alone  in  the 
United  Nations. 

According  to  the  State  Department 
analysis,  the  key  issues  before  the 
General  Assembly  included  positions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  on  terror- 
ism, the  Soviet  invasion  and  continued 


occupation  of  Cambodia,  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict,  apartheid,  human  rights 
abuses  in  several  countries,  and  efforts 
to  delete  Instances  of  name  calling 
against  various  U.S.  foreign  policy  po- 
sitions. 

It  is  a  sad  reality.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  cannot  even  count  on  other 
NATO  allies  to  support  our  positions 
with  any  consistency,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  particularly,  two  countries 
which  receive  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  aid  each  year,  voted  consist- 
ently against  us— Turkey  60  percent  of 
the  time  and  Greece  66  percent  of  the 
time. 

Turkey  refused  to  criticize  human 
rights  abuses  in  Iran  and  supported 
name-calling  attacks  against  United 
States  policy  in  the  Middle  East— both 
considered  key  votes  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
strongest  opposition  to  our  position,  in 
addition  to  Communist  bloc  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe,  comes  from  the  21- 
member  Arab  group.  It  supported 
America  on  only  12.2  percent  of  the 
votes. 

African  nations,  many  of  which  look 
to  America  for  the  very  survival  of 
their  people,  gave  us  their  support  on 
only  15.1  percent  of  the  votes. 

There  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  most 
recent  "Kasten  Report."  Since  our  lib- 
eration of  Grenada,  that  country  has 
become  an  increasingly  dependable 
friend  of  America  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  1983,  Grenada  opposed  our 
position  in  the  General  Assembly 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  time.  But 
in  1984,  it  supported  us  in  60  percent 
of  the  votes,  and  it  has  since  raised  its 
level  of  support  to  over  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  attempting 
to  buy  votes  with  the  aid  we  send  to 
the  needy  nations  of  the  world.  But  we 
do  have  the  right  to  expect  that  if 
these  nations  aggressively  seek  our  as- 
sistance, our  money,  and  our  protec- 
tion, they  in  turn  will  support  the  po- 
sitions that  continue  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  enough  and  vital 
enough  to  continue  sending  such  as- 
sistance. 

Yet,  many  of  these  nations  are  no 
where  in  sight  when  we  need  their 
support  in  the  United  Nations. 

According  to  the  most  recent  U.N. 
vote  tuialysis,  Egypt,  a  major  recipient 
of  United  States  foreign  aid,  opposed 
our  positions  a  shocking  85  percent  of 
the  time.  Even  the  Philippines  sup- 
ported us  on  only  22  percent  of  the 
General  Assembly  votes. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  pattern  of  voting  by 
those  nations  who  seek,  and  receive, 
our  aid.  In  these  times  of  cutting  back 
we  must  place  priorities  not  only  on 
how  our  dollars  are  spent,  but  where. 
The  American  people  expect  no  less 
of  their  elected  representatives. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  voting  record  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo. 

The  material  follows: 

V.N.  voting  record,^  40th  Otneral 
Auembly—all  VNQA  plenary  votes ' 

[Percent  coincidence  with  U.S.  votes  (Yes/No)] 
Africa: 

Ivory  Coast . 

Malawi 

Liberia 

Zaire 

Mauritius .... 

Swaziland.... 

Equatorial  Guinea . 


27.3 

26.9 

23,7 

23.1 

22.1 

22.0 

21.2 

Central  African  Republic 20.9 

Gabon 19.7 

Senegal 19.3 

Togo 19.0 

Sierra  Leone 18.3 

Cameroon 18.0 

Chad 18.0 

Niger 17.6 

Botswana „ 17.4 

Rwanda 17.4 

Kenya 16.7 

Somalia 16.3 

Mauritania 16. 1 

Lesotho 16.0 

Burundi 15.9 

Morocco 1S.9 

Sudan 15.5 

Egypt 15.3 

Gambia 14.9 

Zambia 14.9 

Nigeria 14.7 

Zimbabwe 14.6 

Djibouti 14.3 

TunUia 13.9 

Ghana 13.2 

Uganda .^ 13.2 

Burkina  Faso 13.1 

Guinea  Bissau 12.2 

Comoros 12.1 

Guinea 12.1 

Cape  Verde 1 1 .9 

Seychelles,  The 11.9 

Congo 11.3 

Tanzania 1 1.3 

Mali 11.1 

Madagascar 10.6 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 10.3 

Ethiopia 9.3 

Benin 8.8 

Libya 6.9 

Mozambique 5.9 

Algeria 5. 1 

Angola 3.5 


Group  average . 


15.1 


Asia  and  the  Pacific: 

Japan 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Solomons .'^-t.. 

Samoa 

PUi 

Singapore 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Thailand 

Philippines 

Kampuchea 

Nepal 

Burma 

Sri  Lanka 

Malaysia >• 

Bangladesh 

Pakistan ~ 

China 

Bnmei 

Indonesia 

Jordan 


13.9 
13.6 
13.6 
13.4 
13.1 
12.8 
12.8 
12.8 
12.5 
12.2 
Cyprus 11.6 


Bhutan 

Oman 

Saudi  Arabia.., 

Vanuatu 

Lebanon 

Bahrain  .......... 

Qatar 

Emirates 

Maldives.... 
Kuwait 


MalU. 


16,5 


Iran. 

Mongolia 

Yemen  (A.R.) 

India 

Iraq 

Syria 

Viet  Nam 

Afghanistan 

Laos 

Yemen  (P.D.R.). 


11.3 
9.0 
9.0 
8,9 
8.7 
8.1 
6.5 
6.2 
5.9 
5.7 


Group  average., 


17.0 


66.3 
60.2 
55.3 
48.1 
27.4 
26.0 
23.6 
23.1 
22.4 
22.3 
21.4 
18.0 
17.1 
16.8 
16.3 
16.1 
16.1 
15.0 
15.3 
14.3 
14.2 


Group  average „ 59,3 


NoaffUlatlon:. 
Israel 


9I.S 


Eastern  Europe: 

Poland 14J 

Romania 14.6 

Hungary _ 12.S 

Ukraine 13  J 

Bulgaria 13.3 

Byelorussia  8.8.R 13.3 

Czechoslovakia 13.3 

German  Democratic  Republic 13.3 

U.S.8.R 13.3 

Yugoslavia II J 

Albania M 

Group  average 12.4 

'  Table  contalni  all  countric*  which  participated 
In  the  40th  UNOA.  September-December  1986. 

'  Table  reflects  all  votes  recorded  In  ITNOA  plena- 
ry. Including  votes  on  separate  parairaphs.* 


The  Americas: 

Grenada 71.7 

Canada 69.8 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis 50.0 

Belize 37.8 

Paraguay 35.4 

St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines 32.7 

Chile 31.4 

El  Salvador 30.2 

Honduras 29.8 

Costa  Rica 29.1 

Colombia 27.9 

St.  Lucia 26.2 

Guatemala 25.2 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 25.0 

Dominican  Republic 25.0 

Ecuador 24.6 

Dominica 24.2 

Haiti 23.8 

Jamaica 22.7 

Barbados 20.3 

Panama .° 19.7 

Venezuela 19.0 

Bahamas 18.6 

Bolivia 18.5 

Uruguay 18.1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 17.9 

Peru 17.8 

Argentina 16.4 

Suriname 16.2 

Brazil 16.0 

Mexico 14.6 

Guyana 13.9 

Nicaragua 8.4 

Cuba 6^ 

Group  average 23.7 


Western  Europe; 

United  Kingdom 86.6 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 84.4 

Prance 82.7 

Belgium 82.3 

Italy 81.9 

Luxembourg 80.2 

Netheriands „ 76.3 

Portugal 75.0 

Iceland 62.4 

Norway :...... 61.2 

Denmark 58.3 

Spain i 55.6 

Ireland 51.0 

Sweden 42.2 

Austria .....; 40.0 

Finland 39.8 

Turkey , 38.1 

Greece 83.3 


BIRTHDAY  OF  COL.  DANIEL  N. 
8UNDT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  honor  the  79th  birthday  of 
Col.  Daniel  N.  Sundt  of  Newark,  DE. 

Colonel  Sundt  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  30  years  including  a  4-year 
stint  at  the'U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  duty  with  the  24th  Artil- 
lery Regiment  in  the  Philippines,  duty 
with  the  1st  Artillery  Observation  Bat- 
talion at  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  and  com- 
mand of  the  867th  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
talion of  the  6Sth  Infantry  Division  at 
Le  Havre  during  World  War  II. 

After  retiring  from  active  duty.  Colo- 
nel Sundt  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Delaware  where  he  com- 
manded the  ROTC  Program  and 
taught  mathematics.  He  has  served  as 
parade  marshal  of  the  Newark  Memo- 
rial Parade  since  1956  and  will  do  so 
again  this  year,  marching  the  entire 
route  of  the  parade. 

Colonel  Sundt  is  truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  one  of  which  all  Delawareans 
are  Justifiably  proud.  I  join  with  his 
family  and  friends  in  extending  him 
best  wishes  for  continued  health  and 
prosperity  In  the  years  to  come.* 


KOREA 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinued unrest  in  Korea.  As  Senators 
may  remember.  In  February.  1986, 
Korean  opposition  leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung  returned  to  Korea  after  years  of 
exile.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  U.S.  observers,  including 
several  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
former  State  Department  official.  We 
all  viewed  his  arrival  at  the  airport  in 
Seoul  and  watched,  with  great  dismay, 
the  treatment  he  received  from  South 
Korean  security  forces. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  Kim  Dae  Jung 
on  the  phone,  to  be  reassured  that  he 
is  healthy  and  safe.  Recently,  I  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  him  updating  me 
on  his  current  status.  He  also  included 
a  lengthy  memo  he  has  prepared 
giving  his  views  on  the  current  politi- 
cal situation  in  Korea.  As  we  in  Con- 
gress continue  to  review  the  relation- 
ship between  o»ir  two  countries,  I  be- 
lieve Kim  Dae  Jung's  analysis  should 
be  read  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  his  letter  and  his  memorandum 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Km  Dak  Jung. 
178-1  Dong  Kyo-dong. 
Mapo-ku.  Seoul  Korea,  March  27.  1986. 
Hon.  Paul  Su oh, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  You  are  always  in  my 
memory,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  again.  I  feel  grateful  to  you  whenever  I 
think  about  how  kindly  you  have  aided  me 
and  how  much  you  have  supported  our  ef- 
forts for  the  recovery  of  democracy. 

I  have  lived  in  persistent  strict  surveil- 
lance and  restriction  since  I  returned  home 
in  February  last  year.  My  civil  rights  are  not 
restored  yet  and  the  hitch  of  17  and  a  half 
years  still  remains  against  me.  That  has  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  party  activities  and  I 
have  been  put  under  house  arrest  as  much 
as  12  times  during  past  year.  However,  I 
have  exerted  the  best  efforts  possible  for 
the  recovery  of  our  democracy  by  overcom- 
ing such  difficulties  with  patience  and  cour- 
age. Such  efforts  of  mine  are  completely  at- 
tributable to  the  ardent  support  of  the 
Korean  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
my  friends  of  the  world  including  you.  I  feel 
really  grateful. 

Although  I  am  still  in  trouble,  I  think  it 
has  been  better  that  I  returned  home  and 
have  stayed  here.  Now  I  am  really  happy. 
That  is  because  I  can  share  troubles  and  dif- 
ficulties with  our  people  and  directly  en- 
courage and  help  them  in  this  land. 

The  Korean  people  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  recovery  of  democra- 
cy in  the  Philippines  and  are  consolidating 
the  resolution  to  exert  further  efforts  be- 
lieving that  it  is  time  for  us  to  recover  de- 
mocracy in  this  land  of  Korea.  The  Korean 
government  is  dazzling  our  people  and  inter- 
national public  opinions  by  alternately  ap- 
propriating suppression  and  appeasement. 

.  Paced  by  such  circumstances.  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  current  situation  of 
Korea  to  my  most  intimate  friends  of  limit- 
ed nimiber;  therefore  I  have  executed  a 
memorandum  as  attached.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  writing  will  help  you  grasp  the  Korean 
situation. 

If  you  have  something  to  inquire  or 
inform,  please  write  to  me  via  your  Embassy 
in  Seoul.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  safe  to  use 
normal  mails. 

I  pray  that  God  may  bless  you  and  all 
your  family  members. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kill  Dae  Jung, 
Co-chairman  of  the  Council 
for  Promotion  of  Democracy,  Seoul, 

Korea. 

Recent  Poutical  State  op  Korea 
(By  Kim  Dae  Joong.  Cochairman  of  the 
Council  for  Promotion  of  Democracy) 
1.  Suppression  of  Government  and  10-mil- 
lion  Signature  Movement: 

(A)  Increasement  of  Suppression— Gov- 
ernment has  been  increasing  Suppression  on 
the  opposition  party  and  general  democratic 


forces  since  the  latter  half  of  the  last  year. 
Now  the  democratic  forces  are  on  the  brink 
of  extinction. 

(B)  Infringement  of  Human  Rights— Now 
more  than  1000  political  prisoners  are  in 
jails;  and  tortures  are  inflicted  frequently  in 
investigation  organizations  and  jails:  and 
about  500  dissidents  have  been  deprived  of 
civil  rights:  and  tortures  on  anti-government 
persons,  closing  of  their  offices,  and  confis- 
cation of  anti-government  bulletins  are  oc- 
curring every  day. 

(C)  Denial  of  Fundamental  Rights— Free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly  and 
association  are  denied  completely.  Because 
local  self-government  does  not  exist,  all 
public  servants  are  under  control  of  Presi- 
dent and  Government.  People  are  deprived 
of  their  fundamental  rights  systematically, 
and  live  under  the  control  and  intimidation 
of  Government. 

(D)  Suppression  on  10-million-person-sig- 
nature  Movement— As  the  10-million- 
person-signature  Movement  by  the  opposi- 
tion party  to  petition  the  parliament  for  re- 
vision of  constitution  into  a  direct  presiden- 
tial election  system  seems  to  be  met  by  peo- 
ple's eager  agreement.  Government  tried  to 
stop  it  with  undisguised  suppression.  How- 
ever, as  the  resistance  of  the  opposition 
party  and  people  is  strong  and  criticism 
from  foreign  countries  boils  up.  Govern- 
ment gave  up  undisguised  suppression,  but 
instead  switched  to  disguised  one.  mobiliz- 
ing all  the  employees  of  Government  orga- 
nizations, government-run  firms  and  big  pri- 
vate firms.  It  instructed  those  organizations, 
and  firms  to  fire  any  member  of  them  who 
signed  for  revision  of  constitution.  It  is  also 
increasing  all  kinds  of  intimidations  on  gen- 
eral people  not  to  sign. 

2.  Real  Purpose  of  Government  in  Insist- 
ing on  Constitutional  Revision  in  1989: 

(A)  Change  of  Attitude— Government  had 
opposed  the  revision  of  Constitution  all 
along.  But  since  January  of  this  year,  it  has 
been  proposing  that  Constitution  be  revised 
in  1989  into  one  among  presidential  govern- 
ment system,  parliamentary  government 
system,  and  double  executive  system:  and 
the  president  who  will  swear  in  1988  step 
down  with  the  revision  of  Constitution  In 
1989. 

(B)  Election  In  1988  and  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Government— This  means  that  Gov- 
ernment wants  the  presidential  election  in 
1988  be  done  by  the  method  of  indirect  elec- 
tion in  suxordance  with  the  current  Consti- 
tution. The  indirect  election  in  Korea  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  U.S.A.  Its  results 
rely  absolutely  upon  Government.  The  rea- 
sons are:  First.  Korean  population  is  40  mil- 
lions but  its  electoral  college  are  more  than 
5000,  which  is  ten  times  of  American  elec- 
torate college.  Second,  people  should  vote  to 
each  elector,  not  to  the  presidential  candi- 
date as  in  America.  Third,  electors'  election 
campaigns  are  limited,  and  the  presidential 
candidates  cannot  even  go  out  on  the  stump. 
Third,  Opposition  presidential  candidates 
cannot  secure  more  than  5000  reliable  elec- 
tor candidates  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause local  self-rule  governments  do  not 
exist  in  Korea.  Therefore,  If  the  Govern- 
ment's line  of  maintaining  current  election 
system  is  not  changed,  people's  ardent  wish 
for  direct  election  system  and  a  change  of 
regime  will  be  obstructed. 

(C)  Constitutional  Revision  in  1989  and 
Chun's  Reappearance— Current  Constitu- 
tion rules  only  one  term  of  the  President 
and  Its  amendment  rules  tha*,  term-length- 
ening or  another  term  be  denied  to  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo-Hwan  if  those  systems  will 


be  newly  added  to  the  constitution.  There- 
fore, political  analysts  think,  the  present 
Government,  which  plans  Chun's  perma- 
nent rule.  Is  proposing  revision  of  constitu- 
tion in  1989,  expecting  that  one  who  will 
follow  Chun's  line  obediently  be  revised  in 
1989,  and  after  that  the  one-year  term 
President  resign,  and  Chun  grasp  power 
again  under  the  new  Constitution. 

(D)  Our  Opinion— Everyone  knows  that 
Korean  people  supported  eagerly  revision  of 
Constitution  into  direct  presidential  election 
system  in  the  Parliamentary  election  done 
in  February  last  year.  People  know  that 
direct  presidential  election,  in  which  all  the 
people  can  rise  around  one  opposition  candi- 
date, is  the  only  way  of  realizing  a  change  of 
regime  on  the  present  state  in  which  basic 
conditions  of  democracy  such  as  freedom  of 
press,  local  self-rule  government.  Institu- 
tional guarantee  of  fair  election  do  not 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  that 
Olympic  of  1988  will  be  held  successfully. 
We  expect  to  realize  democracy  first  and 
carry  out  the  Olympic  successfully  on  the 
basis  of  stabilized  political  state.  To  do  so. 
we  think  the  revision  of  Constitution  Into 
direct  presidential  election  system  by  the 
autumn  of  1986.  election  of  the  President  in 
the  autumn  of  1987,  and  the  Olympics  in 
the  autumn  of  1988  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  surest  schedule  for  success. 

3.  The  Philippines'  Political  SUte  and 
Korea: 

(A)  Reasons  of  Success  in  the  Philippines 
on  our  Viewpoint- We  welcome  eagerly  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  the  Philippines, 
and  list  reasons  of  its  success  as  follows: 
First,  great  democratic  ability  of  the  Philip- 
pino  people;  second,  the  opposition  parties' 
success  In  nominating  one  candidate  for 
presidency;  third,  acquisition  of  overall  sup- 
port, home  and  abroad,  through  non-violent 
struggle;  fourth,  the  Philippino  people's 
cherished  memory  and  sympathy  for  the 
late  Mr.  Aquino;  fifth,  American  efficient 
aid  to  Philippino  people's  efforts  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy,  respecting  the  wish 
of  the  majority  of  the  Philippino  people. 

(B)  Encouragement  and  Model  for  Us— 
The  Philippino  democratic  revolution  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and  cour- 
age. It  is  thought  to  be  the  Korean  people 
who  have  expressed  greatest  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  recent  Philippino  political 
state.  The  process  of  the  Philippino  demo- 
cratic revolution  Is  a  good  model  for  us.  To 
achieve  democracy  In  Korea,  the  power  of 
the  people  should  lead  a  struggle  for  resto- 
ration of  democracy  as  it  did  in  Philippine, 
and  the  violent  and  radical  line  should  be 
avoided  absolutely,  and  our  basic  line  of 
peaceful  struggle.  anti-Communism,  and  co- 
operation with  friendly  nations  including 
the  U.S.A.  should  be  clearly  declared  to  the 
people  and  the  world,  because  it  conforms 
to  the  wish  of  the  absolute  majority  of  our 
people,  and  with  the  wish  of  democratic 
friendly  nations. 

<C)  Our  Fears— The  reason  that  the  Phil- 
ippino revolution  could  be  settled  smoothly 
without  severe  confusion  or  encounters  con- 
sists not  only  in  efforts  and  attitudes  of 
Anti-Marcos  forces  led  by  Corazon  Aquino. 
Also  In  Marcos  regime  there  were  some 
passable  points.  In  spite  of  severe  dishones- 
ty in  voting  and  counting  of  the  votes,  the 
Philippines  guaranteed  considerably  free  at- 
mosphere of  election  such  as  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  demonstration,  direct  election  of 
president,  and  freedom  of  election  cam- 
paign. However,  none  of  them  exists  in 
Korea.  Therefore,  we  fear,  struggle  for  de- 
mocratization and  Its  result  in  Korea  would 


become  much  more  radical  than  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 
4.  Korea  People's  Opinion  on  the  U,S.A: 

(A)  Opinion  In  the  Past— So  far,  Koreans, 
especially  students.  Intellectuals  and  work- 
ers were  convinced  that  the  U.8.A.  was  sup- 
porting the  autocratic  regime  partially.  This 
opinion  brought  violent  criticisms  on  the 
X3SJL,  and  in  some  Koreans'  mind  anti- 
American  sentiments  were  growing  remark- 
ably. 

(B)  Beginning  of  New  Perception— Howev- 
er, with  the  Philippino  revolution  as  a  start, 
considerable  change  begins  to  appear  In  the 
Koreas'  opinion  on  the  U.S.A.  Everyone  con- 
cedes that  the  Philippino  democratic  revolu- 
tion could  not  result  in  success  without  the 
positive  role  of  the  U.S.A.  Majority  of  Kore- 
ans think  that  American  role  in  favor  of  the 
Philippino  people's  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental political  rights  caiuiot  be  regarded 
as  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other country.  They  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of 
friendly  nations  which  share  democratic 
Ideal  and  common  Interests  as  free  nations. 

(C)  Historical  Outlook— Although  there 
were  many  ups  and  downs.  Amercian  atti- 
tudes shown  through  the  whole  process  of 
the  Philippino  presidential  election  and  ap- 
pearance of  Aquino  regime,  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  former  ones.  This  transformation 
was  more  clearly  displayed  in  contrast  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  foolish  support  for 
Marcos.  Now  the  U.S.A.  seems  to  depart 
from  old  political  failures  of  supporting 
autocrats  and  minority  around  them  of  the 
Third  World  countries,  for  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  being  on  the  side  of  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  justice.  We  hope 
such  expectation  of  ours  be  met  for  the  In- 
terests of  us,  Korean  people,  American 
people,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
who  love  freedom. 

5.  Future  Course  of  Korean  Democratic 
Forces: 

(A)  Basic  Line— We  support  democracy, 
and  oppose  Communism.  We  advocate  eco- 
nomic, social  justice,  but  believe  that  justice 
could  be  achieved  richly  only  through  free 
economic  system.  We  Insist  on  strict  neu- 
trality of  the  Army  In  politics,  and  seek  for 
powerful  security  preparedness  which  will 
erase  any  miscalculation  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

(B)  Right  Way  of  Security— We  absolutely 
oppose  war,  and  believe  permanent  peace 
should  be  realized  In  Korean  peninsula 
through  direct  dialogue  between  South  and 
North  Korea  and  agreement  of  four  great 
nations— the  U.S.A.,  Japan,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  basis  of  security  is  de- 
mocracy. Forced  security  without  giving  the 
people  the  value  to  defend,  that  is  democra- 
cy, will  help  Communists  as  proved  in 
China.  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  We  guaranteed 
people's  democratic  freedom  even  during 
the  Korean  War.  and  so  could  beat  off  the 
Invasion  of  one  million  Chinese  communist 
army  and  North  Korean  army.  Then  our 
per  capita  Income  was  $60  but  now  It 
amounts  to  $2000. 

(C)  Realization  of  Common  Interests  of 
Korea  and  the  U.S.A.— We  believe  political 
stability  and  security  could  be  realized  only 
under  a  democratic  government,  successful, 
smooth  economic  cooperation  with  the  de- 
veloped countries  including  the  U.S.A.  could 
be  possible,  as  proved  In  the  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan  after  World  War  II.  Also  in 
the  fields  of  security  and  economic  coopera- 
tion, democracy  is  the  only  way  of  realizing 
common  Interests  of  Korea  and  the  U.S.A. 

(D)  To  Achieve  Restoration  of  Democracy 
in  Korea— Now  we  have  no  reasons  for  post- 


poning restoration  of  democracy  In  Korea, 
and  should  not  postpone  It.  For  the  peaceful 
change  of  regime  through  free,  honest  elec- 
tion, and  for  the  successful  Olympic  Oames 
in  1988,  the  schedule  of  Revision  of  Consti- 
tution In  1986.  Presidential  Election  In  1987. 
Olympics  In  1988  should  be  followed.  True 
democratization  requires  democratic  revi- 
sion of  Constitution  Including  direct  presi- 
dential election,  effectuation  of  local  self- 
nile  government,  restoration  of  freedom  of 
press,  revision  of  parliamentary  and  presi- 
dential election  laws  that  make  possible 
honest  election,  and  guarantee  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  money  for  political 
activities,  as  preconditioru.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  democracy  will  be  restored  in 
Korea  by  the  people's  forces  by  1988.  How 
smooth  and  peaceful  the  process  will  be  de- 
pends on  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 
That's  because  our  demand  is  nothing  more 
than  gtiarantee  of  least  preconditions  for 
free  election.* 


NATIONAL  POUCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  oportunlty  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  keep  our  communities  safe  from 
the  perils  of  crime  night  and  day. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
these  dedicated  Individuals  fight  to 
protect  our  persons  and  property 
against  the  elements  of  crime.  It  Is 
only  proper  that  we  should  honor  the 
law  enforcement  officers  of  this  coun- 
try for  their  hard  work,  devotion,  and 
service  that  benefits  our  society. 

Every  day,  when  law  enforcement 
officers  put  on  their  uniforms  they 
become  the  most  visible  representa- 
tives of  society,  protecting  our  safety 
and  freedom.  These  public  servants 
are  in  the  closest  contact  with  the 
public.  They  are  always  available  both 
night  and  day,  and  they  can  be  con- 
tacted with  little  effort.  In  times  of 
danger  or  crisis,  we  look  first  to  our 
law  enforcement  officers  for  assistance 
and  safety.  They  are  the  most  immedi- 
ate link  between  the  people  and  their 
Government. 

At  times,  routine  police  work  can 
seem  menial  and  tedious,  but  all  police 
work  is  essential  in  their  struggle  to 
keep  public  order.  Other  times,  these 
individuals  are  put  in  a  situation 
where  their  life  is  on  the  line.  The 
office  has  to  determine  the  severity  of 
the  situation,  evaluate  the  danger  to 
himself  and  Innocent  bystanders,  and 
take  into  account  the  rights  of  the  sus- 
pect, and  respond  without  hesitation. 
Hesitation  or  an  error  in  Judgment  can 
have  tragic  consequences.  These  cou- 
rageous individuals  know  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  of  being  a  police  officer, 
yet  they  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
every  day  so  that  our  laws  and  safety 
can  be  preserved. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  this 
week  to  be  National  Police  Week.  It  is 
an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  men 
and  women  who  keep  our  persons  and 
property  safe.  The  law  enforcement 
officers  of  ths  Nation  make  many  sac- 
rifices so  that  we  may  all  be  shielded 


from  the  effects  of  crime.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  do  to  support  and  assist 
our  police  officers  so  that  they  may  do 
their  Job  as  effectively  as  possible.  The 
observance  of  National  Police  Week 
will  bring  a  high  degree  of  public 
awareness  to  the  honorable  deeds, 
commitments,  and  contributions  to  so- 
ciety that  these  courageous  Indlviduali 
have  brought  about.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  to  Join  me 
in  recognition  of  these  very  special 
people. 
I  thank  the  Chair .• 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COLA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  at  this  time  in  support  of  active 
legislation  for  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country.  Senator  Hiiifz,  has  intro- 
duced S.  2450,  legislation  which  in- 
sures that  senior  citizens  continue  to 
receive  Social  Security  benefits  which 
take  into  account  the  rate  of  inflation. 
As  with  the  Senator's  previous  legisla- 
tion which  addressed  this  issue.  Senate 
Resolution  375,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  effort. 

Senator  Hiiirz's  legislation  elimi- 
nates an  unnecessary  payment  provi- 
sion of  Social  Security  benefits.  Cur- 
rently, Social  Security  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive a  cost-of-living  adjustment  when 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  at 
least  3  percent  in  a  single  year.  Howev- 
er, without  a  3-percent  Increase  in  the 
CPI.  Social  Security  benefits  receive 
no  adjustment  for  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  No  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment is  made  for  recipients  until  the 
combined  CPI  for  1  or  more  years  is 
greater  than  3  percent. 

This  type  of  system  could  create  a 
great  deal  of  hardship  for  benefici- 
aries. While  a  2.9-percent  increase  may 
not  seem  like  a  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  it  Is  a  very  significant  in- 
crease for  many  senior  citizens  who 
rely  on  their  Social  Security  payments 
as  a  key  source  of  Income.  As  the 
system  currently  exists,  these  senior 
citizens  will  be  forced  to  stretch  last 
year's  payments  to  meet  this  year's 
prices. 

In  addition,  a  postponed  COLA 
would  result  in  a  long-term  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government,  Beneficiaries 
who  retire  the  year  of  the  postponed 
COLA  would  eventually  drain  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  of  a  great- 
er amount  than  they  would  have  had 
there  not  been  a  postponement  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  When  these 
individuals  receive  their  first  year  of 
payments,  their  COLA  would  include 
compensation  for  inflation  that  oc- 
curred before  their  retirement. 

A  1985  report  by  the  Actuary's  office 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration 
confirms  this  inequity.  An  August  1986 
report  from  the  Office  of  the  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  COLA 
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trigger  could  be  as  much  as  $364  mil- 
lion per  year  at  1986  levels. 

In  addition,  no  COLA  would  mean 
less  taxable  income  and  less  income 
for  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
The  country  would  lose  part  of  its  tax- 
able wage  base— revenues  which  sig- 
nificantly contribute  in  oiu"  efforts  to 
eliminate  our  Federal  deficit. 

The  3-percent  COLA  trigger  was  de- 
signed to  cut  administrative  costs. 
With  increased  computerization,  these 
savings  are  not  very  substantial.  The 
initial  purpose  of  the  trigger  no  longer 
seems  to  exist. 

In  1984,  Congress  realized  the  futili- 
ty of  postponing  the  COLA.  The 
COLA  trigger  was  canceled  for  that 
year.  I  believe  we  should  make  that 
decision  a  permanent  one,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  moved  to  do  so,  for  the 
well-being  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.* 


fectionately  refer  to  him  as  "Mr. 
PHA."  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Naclerio  Is 
deserving  of  this  special  commenda- 
tion and  recognition.* 


May  15, 1986 
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COMMENDATION  OP 
ALEXANDER  NACLERIO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  at  this  time  in  recognization  of 
the  outstanding  services  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Naclerio,  our  "Man  of  the 
Year."  He  has  shown  a  special  dedica- 
tion to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
all  Americans.  He  has  demonstrated  a 
commitment  and  dedication  to  our 
citizenry  for  more  than  40  years. 

Mr.  Naclerio  majored  in  real  estate 
principles  and  appraisals  and  attended 
Manhattan  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  learned  the  housing  busi- 
ness from  the  bottom  up,  starting  with 
the  VA  Home  Guaranty  Program  in 
1946.  Since  that  time,  he  has  played 
an  integral  part  in  meeting  the  chang- 
ing needs  for  housing  in  America.  Al- 
exander C.  Naclerio  has  been  a 
member  in  Federal  service  for  43 
years. 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice he  has  served  in  positions  of  in- 
creasing responsibility.  These  respon- 
sibilities have  included  dealing  with 
urban  renewal,  metropolitan  revital- 
ization,  auid  iiuiovative  programs  to 
house  the  poor,  handicapped,  and  el- 
derly. Most  recently,  Mr.  Naclerio 
served  as  Director,  Office  of  Housing, 
Region  II,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous awards  and  recognition  which  in- 
clude: Public  Service  Award— South- 
em  Brooklyn  Community  Organiza- 
tion, Man  of  the  Year  Award— B'Nai 
Brith  Youth  Service  Real  Estate  and 
Construction  Industry,  honorary 
member— New  York  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, and  special  recognition  by  the 
National  Housing  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  honoring  Alexander 
Naclerio  who  has  so  diligently  served 
the  American  public.  His  dedication  to 
housing  is  recognized  by  many  who  af- 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  THE 
WAIT  CONTINUES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Inna 
Meiman  and  her  husband,  Naum.  con- 
tinue to  lanquish  in  their  Moscow 
apartment.  Naum's  secret  work 
making  mathematical  calculations  for 
his  institute  ended  25  years  ago.  With 
Inna  ill  and  Naum's  age  advancing, 
there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  the  Mei- 
mans  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  gain  only  negative  pub- 
licity by  refusing  to  grant  a  couple  like 
the  Meimans  permission  to  emigrate. 
By  releasing  the  Meimans,  they  could 
demonstrate  that  they  are  concerned 
about  himian  dignity  and  human 
rights. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
allow  the  Meimans  to  go  to  Israel.* 


D  1850 

NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
item  No.  122,  S.  863,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  863)  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1985  ". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "multipurpose  passenger  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  10  persons  or  less  and  which  is  con- 
structed either  on  a  truck  chassis  or  with 
special  features  for  occasional  off-road  oper- 
ation; 

(2)  "passenger  automobile"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  that  the 
term  does  not  include  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senger vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  a  bus,  a  truck, 
or  a  trailer  designed  for  carrying  10  persons 
or  less;  and 


(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

GKHKRAI.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  121  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1409)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  (51,825,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  $54,157,125  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1921)  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '.  $331,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  $345,895  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(c)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Sarings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1949)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  strllcing  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  $1,943,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  $2,030,435  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1990g)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  Euid 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  $475,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  $496,375  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

OCCUPANT  (HUSH  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  national 
program  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passenger 
automobiles,  as  authorized  by  section  403  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  programs  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for  edu- 
cational efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air 
bags.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  such  efforts, 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  air  bag  technology,  with  em- 
phasis on  lowest-cost  technologies.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  II-HIGHWAY  SAFETY  GRANTS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-424;  96  Stat.  2138)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1985,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  $132,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987". 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1983  (Public 
Law  97-424;  96  Stat.  2138)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1985,"  wherev- 
er it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1986," 
the  following:  ",  and  $132,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
peri(xl  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  September  30, 1987". 

DRUNK  DRIVING  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
408(g)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  "Fund,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$29,232,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987.". 


TITLE  in-AUTOMOBILE 
CRASHWORTHINES8 
PURPOSE  AND  rmsniGS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  This  title  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  by  Congress  to  address  the 
critical  highway  safety  problems  facing  this 
Nation, 
(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  given  explicit  direction  as  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  save  lives,  reduce  inju- 
ries, and  decrease  (»n8umer  costk  of  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  the  current  trend  toward  purchases  of 
smaller  and  lighter  passenger  automobiles 
increase  the  importance  of  and  the  need  for 
effective  occupant  crash  protection; 

(3)  crash  worthiness  information  should  be 
available  upon  the  introduction  of  each  new 
passenger  automobile  model,  and  a  system- 
atic effort  must  be  made  to  disseminate  this 
information. 

SIDE  IMPACT  PROTECrriON 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing terminated  on  July  12,  1982,  to  imple- 
ment Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 214  (49  CPR  571.214).  The  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  Im- 
proved occupant  protection  In  side  impact; 
and 

(2)  extend  the  applicability  of  such  Stand- 
ard to  light  trucks,  vans,  and  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles. 

(b)  The  final  regulations  implementing 
such  Standard  shall  be  issued  not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

AUTOMOBIU  CRASHWORTHINESS  DATA 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1066  (IS  U.S.C.  1391-1410b>  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 

"Sec.  126.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  establishing  passen- 
ger automoble  crashworthiness  rating  and 
labeling  requirements  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  Such  amendment  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  120  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  and  shall  apply  to  pas- 
senger automobiles  manufactured  on  or 
after  September  1,  1986. 

"(b)  The  standard  required  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  a  method 
for  calculating  a  uniform  numerical  rating 
which  will  enable  consumers  to  compare  the 
crashworthiness  of  different  passenger 
automobile  models. 

"(c)(1)  The  standard  required  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  require 
that— 

"(A)  each  passenger  automobile  manufac- 
turer certify  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than 
90  days  before  any  passenger  automobile 
model  produced  by  such  manufacturer  is  of- 
fered for  sale  to  consumers,  the  crashwor- 
thiness rating  achieved  by  that  model; 

"(B)  each  passenger  automobile  manufac- 
turer affix  a  label  to  each  passenger  auto- 
mobile indicating  that  model's  crashworthi- 
ness rating;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  prepare  a  booklet  for 
purposes  of  disseminating  comparative  In- 
formation regarding  the  crashworthiness  of 
passenger  automobiles. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  include  In  the 
booklet  to  be  prepared  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IKC)  of  this  subsection  such  other 
Information  relating  to  the  purchase  and 


ownership  of  passenger  automobiles  as  the 
Secretary  determines  may  be  useful  to  con- 
simiers.  Copies  of  such  booklet  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  to  passenger  auto- 
mobiles Ruuiufacturers  for  distribution  to 
passenger  automobile  dealers. 

"(d)  The  labeling  and  certification  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  performance  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  relating  to— 

"(1)  crash  protection  for  occupants  with 
and  without  manual  seatbelts; 

"(2)  windshield  mounting; 

"(3)  windshield  zone  Intrusion; 

"(4)  fuel  system  Integrity;  and 

"(S)  such  other  aspects  affecting  crash- 
worthiness  as  the  Secretary  may  consider 
appropriate.". 

(b)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1941)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  authorization  Act  of 
1085,  the  Secretary  shall  by  rule  establish 
procedures  requiring  passenger  automobile 
dealers  to  make  available  to  prospective  pas- 
senger automobile  purchasers  Information 
developed  by  the  Secretary  and  provided  to 
the  dealer  which  contains  data  comparing 
the  crashworthiness  of  psssenger  automo- 
biles.". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.8.C. 
1901)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)(A)  the  term  passenger  automobile' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  Include  a 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  10  persons  or  less. 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 
motive  power,  other  than  a  trailer,  which  is 
designed  to  carry  10  persons  or  less  and 
which  is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chas- 
sis or  with  special  features  for  occasional 
off-road  operation.". 

TITLE  IV-GRAYMARKET 
AUTOMOBILES 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFPIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OP  !••« 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  102(S)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (IS  U.S.C.  1391(5))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  after  "motor  vehicle  equipment,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  therof  "or  who  hss  express 
written  authorization  of  any  such  person  to 
import  such  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  resale.". 

(b)  Section  108(aKlKA)  of  such  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  1397(a)(1)(A))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  Is  covered  by  a  certification  issued 
by  the  manufacturer  under  section  114,"  im- 
mediately after  "such  standard". 

(c)  Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "or  Im- 
porter"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehi- 
cle equipment  offered  for  Importation  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (IXA)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the 
United  States,  except  under  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  from  the  prohibition  against  im- 
portation In  such  paragraph  upon  such 


terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  for  the  purpoae  of  research,  inves- 
tigations, studies,  demonstrations  or  train- 
ing, competitive  racing  events,  or  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations,  au- 
thorize the  temporary  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of 
bond)  as  may  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  ensure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be  ex- 
ported from  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
States. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  Joint  regulations,  au- 
thorize Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  where  an  individual,  who  has 
never  before  imported  a  nonconforming 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  seeks  to  import  such  a  motor  ve- 
hicle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for 
personal  use  and  not  for  resale  and  demon- 
strates that  such  Importation  is  necessary  to 
meet  unfore.)een  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
or  unforeseen  extraordinary  circumstances. 
In  any  such  case,  the  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  may  be  import- 
ed Into  the  United  States  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of 
a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  th(>  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  to  be  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  any  such  motor  vehi- 
cle or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  subchapter. 

"(D)  An  Incomplete  motor  vehicle  or  in- 
complete Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  shall  not  be 
refused  admission  Into  the  United  States 
where  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  is  accompanied  at  the 
time  of  Importation  by  a  statement  issued 
by  the  person  who  first  manufactures  or  as- 
sembles the  Incomplete  vehicle  or  Incom- 
plete Item  of  equipment,  indicating  the  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  manufacture  with  which  such 
Incomplete  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  Is 
in  compliance.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  form  and  contents  of  such  statement."; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(d)  Section  114  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1403)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  as  appropriate,"  Imme- 
diately after  "dealer"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  distributor"  the  second 
time  It  appears;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "Every  distributor  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
shall  furnish  to  a  dealer,  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  such  vehicle  or  equipment,  a  certi- 
fication which  was  previously  furnished  to 
the  distributor  by  the  manufacturer."  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1968 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  amendments.  In- 
cluding amendments  on  side  impact  pro- 
tection and  crashworthiness) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Daktorth  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute  and  ask  for  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  asslsiant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Siur- 
SOH],  for  Mr.  Dantorth.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1965. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  '$51,825,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.". 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  "$331,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986. ". 

On  page  11.  lin  2,  strike  "$1,943,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.". 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  "$475,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,". 

On  page  13.  strike  all  from  line  19  through 
page  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SIDE  IMPACT  PROTECTION 

Sec.  302.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceeding  ter- 
minated on  July  12.  1982,  to  implement  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  214  (49 
CPR  571.214).  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  im- 
proved occupant  protection  in  side  impact; 
and 

(2)  issue  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
such  Standard  to  light  trucks,  vans,  and 
multipurix)se  passenger  vehicles. 

AUTOMOBILE  CRASHWORTHINESS  DATA 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1941)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(fHl)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  regarding 
means  of  establishing  a  method  for  calculat- 
ing a  uniform  numerical  rating  which  will 
enable  consumers  to  compare  meaningfully 
the  crashworthiness  of  different  passenger 
automobile  models. 

"(2)  Such  study  shall  include  examination 
of  current  and  proposed  crashworthiness 
tests  and  testing  procedures  and  shall  be  di- 
rected to  determining  whether  objective,  ac- 
curate and  relevant  information  regarding 
the  comparative  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent passenger  automobile  models  reasonably 
can  be  provided  to  consumers  by  means  of  a 
crashworthiness  rating  rule.  Such  study 
shall  include  examination  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  elements  of  a  crashworthi- 
ness rating  rule: 

"(A)  information  on  the  degree  to  which 
different  passenger  automobile  models  will 
protect  occupants  across  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  on  public 
roads; 

•(B)  a  repeatable  and  objective  test  which 
is  capable  of  identifying  meaningful  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  crash  protection  pro- 
vided occupants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
respect  to  such  aspects  of  crashworthiness 
as  occupant  crash  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  of  manual  seat  belts,  fuel  system  in- 
tegrity, and  other  relevant  aspects: 


"(C)  ratings  which  are  accurate,  simple  in 
form,  readily  understandable  and  of  benefit 
to  consumers  in  making  informed  decisions 
in  the  purchase  of  passenger  automobiles; 

"(D)  dissemination  of  comparative  crash- 
worthiness  ratings  to  consumers  either  at 
the  time  of  introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
automobile  model  or  very  soon  after  such 
time  of  introduction:  and 

•(E)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  crashworthiness  data  at  a  cost  which  is 
reasonably  balanced  with  the  benefits  of 
such  data  to  consumers  in  making  informed 
purchase  decisions. 

••(3)  Any  such  arrangement  shall  require 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  on  the  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  to  the 
Academy  upon  its  request  any  information 
which  the  Academy  considers  necessary  to 
conduct  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

••(4)  Within  60  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  period  (not  longer 
than  90  days)  for  public  conunent  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  respect 
to  a  rule  promulgated  under  this  title  estab- 
lishing an  objectively  based  system  for  de- 
termining and  publishing  accurate  compara- 
tive crashworthiness  ratings  for  different 
passenger  automobiles. 

••(5)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  the  public  comment  pericxl  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  public  comments  on  such 
report,  whether  an  objectively  based  system 
can  be  established  by  means  of  which  accu- 
rate and  relevant  information  can  be  de- 
rived that  reasonably  predicts  the  degree  to 
which  different  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  provide  protection  to  oc- 
cupants against  the  risk  of  personnel  injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
the  basis  of  such  determination. 

■•(g)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
this  section  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  a  rule 
under  this  title  establishing  an  objectively 
based  system  for  determining  and  publish- 
ing accurate  comparative  crashworthiness 
ratings  for  different  passenger  automobiles. 
The  rule  promulgated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  practicable  and  shall  provide  the 
public  relevant  objective  information  in  a 
simple  and  readily  understandable  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the 
various  makes  and  models  of  passenger 
automobiles  so  as  to  contribute  meaningful- 
ly to  Informed  purchase  decisions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  unless  (A)  a  period  of  60  calendar 
days  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (f)(4)  of  this  section,  or 


(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  60-day  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule.". 

(b)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1941),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(h)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  by  rule  establish 
procedures  requiring  passenger  automobile 
dealers  to  make  available  to  prospective  pas- 
senger automobile  purchasers  Information 
developed  by  the  Secretary  and  provided  to 
the  dealer  which  contains  data  comparing 
the  crashworthiness  of  passenger  automo- 
biles.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1901)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'■(19)(A)  The  term  passenger  automobile' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  include  a 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  10  persons  or  less. 

•'(B)  As.  used  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 
motive  power,  other  than  a  trailer,  which  Is 
designed  to  carry  10  persons  or  less  and 
which  is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chas- 
sis or  with  special  features  for  occasional 
off-road  operation.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $31,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  1985,  I  introduced  S.  863.  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  of  1985 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Packwood.  Sena- 
tor Gorton,  Senator  Lautenberg,  Sen- 
ator MuRKOwsKi.  and  myself.  Later 
that  month,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  ordered  the  bill  favorably 
reported  with  certain  amendments,  in- 
cluding one  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  "gray  market"  automobiles  that  do 
not  meet  U.S.  safety  standards.  After 
the  committee  acted,  further  progress 
on  the  bill  through  the  Senate  was 
stopped,  primarily  because  of  concern 
that  the  gray  market  amendment 
went  too  far  and  was  anticompetitive. 
Moreover,  some  concerns  were  raised 
regarding  the  bill's  provisions  on  side 
impact'  protection  and  automobile 
crashworthiness  data. 

Last  December,  Senator  Inoutte  and 
Senator  Rudhan  aimounced  that  after 
extensive  negotiations  they  had 
reached  a  compromise  agreement  on 
gray  market  automobiles.  Since  then, 
they  have  reduced  their  agreement  to 
amendment  form,  and  will  be  offering 
that  today.  I  also  will  be  offering  an 


amendment  that  addresses  the  con- 
cerns raised  with  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  strikes  the  bill's  fiscal 
1986  authorizations,  which  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  passage 
of  time.  With  the  adoption  of  these 
two  amendments,  I  believe  we  finally 
will  have  a  bill  that  all  our  colleagues 
can  and  should  support. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  [NHTSA]  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion [DOT]  has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  saving  lives  and  pre- 
venting injuries  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. NHTSA  administers  three  land- 
mark statutes:  The  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966; 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966;  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act.  These  statutes  direct 
NHTSA  to  establish  safety  standards, 
mandate  compliance,  undertake  safety 
research,  order  recalls,  and  provide 
consumers  with  information  on  motor 
vehicles.  

It  is  clear  that  many  of  NHTSA's 
programs  are  actively  promoting  high- 
way safety.  In  testimony  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  last  year, 
NHTSA  Administrator  Diane  Steed 
noted  that  the  highway  accident  fatal- 
ity rate  in  1984  declined  to  an  all-time 
low  of  2.55  deaths  per  hundred  million 
vehicle  miles  traveled.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  NHTSA's  efforts,  such  as 
in  the  areas  of  drunk  driving  and  child 
passenger  safety,  along  with  improved 
motor  vehicle  design  and  construction 
and  other  factors,  have  been  impor- 
tant contributors  to  this  improvement. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
roughly  44,000  people  died  in  highway 
accidents  in  1984.  It  is  clear  that 
NHTSA  must  continue  to  work  aggres- 
sively to  improve  highway  safety  in  a 
broad  range  of  areas.  I  also  believe 
there  are  specific  actions  that  NHTSA 
can  take  which  will  enhance  highway 
safety. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  my  amendment 
today.  Title  I  authorizes  funding  for 
NHTSA's  highway  safety  programs  for 
fiscal  1987.  This  title  also  authorizes 
DOT  to  reprogram  $20  million  of  ex- 
isting funds  to  enable  DOT  to  conduct 
the  National  Seat  Belt/Passive  Re- 
straint Education  Program  established 
as  part  of  Secretary  Dole's  July  1984 
occupant  crash  protection  standard. 
We  intend,  however,  that  DOT  spend 
half  of  the  reprogramed  funds  for  air 
bag  education  efforts.  The  bill  further 
directs  DOT  to  use  at  least  $5  million 
of  these  reprogramed  funds  to  carry 
out  a  program  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  air  bag  technology,  with 
emphasis  on  lowest  cost  technologies. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
funding  for  fiscal  1987  for  the  State 
and  community  highway  safety  grant 
program,  the  so-called  section  402  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  authorizes  fimd- 
ing  of  1132  million  for  this  important 


safety  program;  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  fiscal  1986  authorization  provided 
in  Public  Law  98-363. 

In  addition,  title  II  authorizes  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Drunk 
Driving  Incentive  Grant  Program  es- 
tablished in  1982.  This  program,  which 
encourages  States  to  enact  tougher 
drunk  driving  laws,  has  been  working 
weU.  According  to  NHTSA  17  States 
have  ciualified  thus  far  for  a  basic 
grant:  14  of  these  States  have  also 
qualified  for  a  supplemental  grant 
which  requires  a  State  to  meet  addi- 
tional criteria.  I  understand  that  seven 
other  States  are  working  to  meet  the 
grant  criteria  of  the  1982  law. 

Title  III  of  the  legislation  directs 
NHTSA  to  take  action  in  two  specific 
areas: 

One,  side  impact  protection— more 
than  9.000  Americans  die  each  year  In 
side  impact  crashes  and  another  20.000 
suffer  serious,  nonfatal  injuries.  The 
current  side  impact  protection  stand- 
ard is  effective  in  preventing  death 
and  serious  injury  in  single-vehicle 
crashes,  where  about  30  percent  of  the 
life-threatening  injuries  occur,  but  it  is 
not  effective  in  vehicle-to-vehicle 
crashes. 

Research  in  the  1970's  showed  that 
the  side  impact  crashworthiness  of 
cars  could  be  significantly  improved 
using  existing  technology.  In  Decem- 
ber 1979,  NHTSA  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  up- 
grade the  side  Impact  protection 
standard.  No.  214.  The  new  standard 
would  have  required  testing  proce- 
dures which  more  closely  resemble 
real-world  crashes,  and  also  would 
have  been  extended  to  apply  to  light 
trucks,  vans,  and  multipurpose  passen- 
ger  vehicles.  In  July  1982,  however, 
NHTSA  terminated  this  rulemaking, 
stating  that  many  complex  issues 
needing  resolution  had  arisen.  NHTSA 
indicated,  however,  that  the  rulemak- 
ing would  be  reopened  after  further 
research  and  analysis  had  been  com- 
pleted and  appropriate  test  methods 
had  been  developed. 

I  believe  that  motor  vehicle  side 
impact  protection  can  be  Improved 
now.  The  bill  requires  NHTSA  to 
reopen  its  rulemaking  on  standard  214 
within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  NHTSA 
would  be  required  to  establish  per- 
formance criteria  for  improved  occu- 
pant protection  in  side  impact  and 
would  be  required  to  issue  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
extend  the  applicability  of  standard 
214  to  light  trucks,  vans,  and  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicles. 

Two,  automobile  crashworthiness 
data— the  bill  requires  NHTSA  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  an  appropriate 
method  for  calculating  a  uniform  nu- 
merical rating  which  will  enable  con- 


sumers to  compare  meaningfully  the 
crashworthiness  of  different  paasenger 
automobile  models.  No  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
shall  report  to  NHTSA  and  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  its  study  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations.  In 
turn,  NHTSA  shall  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  and  public  com- 
ments on  the  report,  whether  an  ob- 
jectively based  system  can  be  estab- 
lished that  can  be  used  to  compare  the 
crashworthiness  of  different  modes.  If 
NHTSA  determines  that  such  a  system 
can  be  established,  it  shall  promulgate 
a  rule  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  If  such  a  rule  is 
promulgated,  then  NHTSA  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  requiring  automo- 
bile dealers  to  make  crashworthiness 
data  available  to  prospective  automo- 
bile purchasers.  

The  current  statute  requires  NHTSA 
to  compile  information  regarding  the 
crashworthiness  of  automobiles.  Fur- 
thermore, consumers  want  this  type  of 
information.  A  1981  NHTSA  survey  of 
2.231  recent  or  prospective  new  car 
purchasers  foimd  that  78  percent  of 
those  surveyed  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  interviewers  that  they 
"like  the  idea  of  government  rating  of 
things,  like  safety  and  maintenance 
costs."  Further,  more  than  71  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  spend  an  additional  $400  for 
a  safer  car.  I  believe  we  need  to  ensure 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  try  to  find 
a  way  to  provide  meaningful  informa- 
tion to  consumers  on  automobile 
crashworthiness. 

Title  III  also  authorizes  fiscal  1987 
funding  for  DOT'S  Highway  Safety 
Research  and  Development  Program. 
This  program  provides  research  funds 
for  such  things  as  training  or  educa- 
tion of  highway  safety  personnel  and 
studying  the  relationship  between 
drug  consumption  and  highway  safety. 
Continued  support  for  this  program  is 
vital  to  efforts  to  reduce  highway 
deaths  and  injuries.  This  provision  is 
identical  to  one  that  was  included  in  S. 
1529,  which  the  Senate  passed  on  July 
31.  1985. 

Title  IV  of  the  bUl  deals  with  the  im- 
portation of  gray  market  automobiles. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  details  of  this  title  here,  pri- 
marily because  Senators  Inoitye  and 
Rttdman  will  do  so  in  their  statements 
on  their  amendment.  However,  I 
would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  both  Senators  and  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  their  efforts  to  come 
up  with  a  compromise  and  to  allow 
this  bill  to  move  forward.  I  would  be 
remiss  not  to  mention  that  I  voted 
against  the  gray  market  amendment 
when  it  was  offered  in  the  committee, 
because  I  thought  it  was  overly  broad 
and  anticompetitive.  Today.  I  support 
the     Inouye-Rudman     gray     market 
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amendment.  In  my  view,  it  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  need 
to  ensure  that  cars  operating  in  the 
United  States  meet  our  safety  stand- 
ards and  the  need  to  encourage  compe- 
tition in  automobile  sales. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  we 
do  all  that  we  can  to  promote  highway 
safety  in  this  country.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  will  help  us  to  meet  this  im- 
portant goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1965)  was 
agreed  to. 

AJaNOMENT  NO.  1966 

(Purpose:  To  amend  provisions  regarding 
graymarket  automobiles) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Inouye  and  Rodman  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  title  4  dealing  with 
gray  market  autos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byhd).  for  Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Rudman. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1966. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  17,  strilce  all  from  line  1  through 
line  14  on  page  20,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TITLE  IV-CONTROL  OP  IMPORTA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  VEHICLES  TO 
ENSURE  COMPUANCE  WITH  SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFnC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1397(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

"(cMl)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (d),  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  eqtiipment  offered  for 
importation  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  refused  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

'•(2)  In  the  case  of  any  vehicle  imported 
under  this  subsection,  the  person  importing 
the  vehicle  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
amount  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  vehicle 
plus  the  duty,  and  shall  comply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  appears  to  the 
Secretary  appropriate  to  ensure  that  any 
such  vehicle— 

"(A)  will  be  brought  into  conformity  by 
such  person  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed 
under  this  title  within  a  reasonable  time 


after  such  importation  (as  specified  by  the 
Secretary);  or 

"(B)  will  be  exported  (at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
States. 

"(3KA)  Subsection  (a)(lKA)  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  motor  vehicle  if — 

"(i)  the  vehicle  is  imported  by  an  importer 
registered  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary, 

"(iiMI)  the  vehicle  is  determined  under 
subparagraph  (C)  to  be  substantially  similar 
to  motor  vehicles  originally  manufactured 
for  importation  into  the  United  States  and 
is  capable  of  being  readily  modified  to  con- 
form to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards;  or 

"(II)  where  there  is  no  substantially  simi- 
lar United  States  motor  vehicle,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  safety  features  of  the  ve- 
hicle comply  with  or  are  capable  of  being 
modified  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  destructive  test 
data  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adequate; 

"(iii)  the  registered  importer  pays  upon 
registration  and  annually  each  year  thereaf- 
ter (I)  such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably 
establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
except  those  referred  to  in  clause  (iv),  and 
(II)  such  other  fee  or  fees  as  the  Secretary 
reasonably  establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of 
processing  the  bond  furnished  under  para- 
graph (2),  making  the  determinations  under 
clause  (ii),  and  conducting  tests  and  investi- 
gations pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D); 

"(iv)  the  person  making  modifications  to 
the  motor  vehicles  pays  upon  registration 
such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably  estab- 
lishes to  cover  the  cost  of  registration  and 
inspection  of  facilities  at  which  modifica- 
tions are  performed;  and 

"(V)  any  modifications  to  the  motor  vehi- 
cle are  performed  pursuant  to  procedures 
described  in  support  of  the  petitions  ap- 
proved under  subparagraph  (C)  and  are  per- 
formed at  a  facility  which  has  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

■(B)(i)  The  amount  or  rate  of  fees  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (iii)  and  (iv)  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted,  if  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Secretary  at  least  every  2 
years. 

"(ii)  The  amount  or  rate  of  any  such  fee 
applicable  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year. 

"(iii)  Fees  collected  shall  be  available,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  solely  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  fully 
met. 

"(C)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determi- 
nations under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  upon 
the  petition  of  a  registered  importer,  and 
shall  expend  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  any  such  determination  within  45 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  petition. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
the  information  required  in  any  such  peti- 
tion, except  that  each  such  petition  shall 
contain  information  that  clearly  shows  that 
the  vehicle  is  capable  of  being  brought  into 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Such  infor- 


mation shall  include  a  complete  description 
of  all  the  work  to  be  performed,  an  engi- 
neering analysis  (where  applicable),  and  evi- 
dence that  any  mixlification  to  be  made  for 
purposes  of  such  compliance  does  not 
appear  to  create  a  violation  of  any  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  or 
a  defect  relating  to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

"(ii)  In  considering  any  such  petition,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  tests  or  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary,  including  any  information 
provided  by  the  manufacturer  or  other  In- 
terested parties.  The  Secretary  shall  in  a 
timely  manner  compile  a  list  of  petitions  re- 
ceived, and  shall  make  such  lists  available  to 
the  public.  After  such  a  determination  is 
made,  petitioners  shall  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  and  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  all  determi- 
nations made  under  subparagraph  (AKii) 
and  shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  in- 
formation and  evidence  submitted  by  petiti- 
tioners  after  such  determinations  are  made. 
Other  interested  parties  may  also  comment 
on  such  information. 

"(iv)  The  approval  of  any  such  petition 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  any  other 
importer  or  manufacturer,  to  take  any 
action  which  the  registered  importer  or 
manufacturer  who  submitted  such  petition 
was  authorized  to  take  under  such  approved 
petition,  if  the  other  importer  or  manufac- 
turer complies  with  all  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  petition. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  periodically  conducting  inspec- 
tions and  tests,  including  destructive  tests, 
of  vehicles  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
determine  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  establish  procedures  for 
periodically  inspecting  facilities  registered 
under  this  subsection  to  ascertain  whether 
such  f{u;ilities  are  performing  modifications 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  inspect  each  such  facility  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section  or  six 
months  after  a  facility  is  registered  under 
this  subsection,  whichever  is  later.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  to  the  extent  funds  for  such 
purposes  are  available,  retain  the  services  of 
temporary  employees  for  the  performance 
of  such  inspections,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  such 
services.  Such  employees  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  such  employment,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  any  purposes. 

"(E)  Determinations  made  under  subpara- 
graph (C)(i)  shall  be  revoked  if,  on  the  basis 
of  tests  and  inspections  conducted  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  clear 
pattern  of  noncompliance  exists  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  covered  by  any  such 
determination.  The  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  any  relevent  information 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)(A)  In  order  to  acquire  and  maintain 
registration  under  this  subsection,  an  im- 
porter shall  comply  with  all  requirements 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  under 
this  subsection.  Such  requirements  shall  in- 
clude requirements  for  recordkeeping,  in- 
cluding a  record  of  the  make  and  model  of 
each  vehicle  and  its  vehicle  identification 
number,  inspection  of  records  and  facilities 
relating  to  each  vehicle  which  such  person 
has  imported  or  modified,  or  both,  and,  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  registration  under 


this  subsection,  annual  payment  and  docu- 
mentation of  payment  of  any  applicable 
taxes  and  duties  provided  for  under  section 
201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (26 
U.S.C.  4064)  and  penalties  due  under  section 
S08(bKl)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2008(b)(1)). 
Upon  terminating  or  transferring  its  busi- 
ness, such  Importer  shall  submit  such 
records  to  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  (i)  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
a  registration  issued  under  this  subsection 
for  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  this  Act,  including  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A),  or  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act,  (ii)  automatic  suspension  of 
registrations  for  failure  to  pay  any  fee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)(A)(iii)  or  (iv)  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  (iii)  reinstatement  of 
suspended  registrations. 

"(6)(A)  Prior  to  the  date  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  a  registered  importer  shall 
not— 

"(i)  release  custody  of  an  imported  motor 
vehicle  to  any  person  for  license  or  registra- 
tion for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways; or 

"(ii)  license  or  register  an  imported  vehi- 
cle for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways or  otherwise  operate  such  vehicle 
(other  than  for  testing). 

"(B)  An  importer  shall  not  take  any  action 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  until— 

"(i)  the  registered  importer  has  filed  a  cer- 
tification statement  with  the  Secretary 
signed  and  containing  the  following  state- 
ment: 'This  vehicle  has  been  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  in  an 
approved  determination  and  conforms  to  all 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  In  effect  on  .'  (with  the 

date  such  certification  statement  is  filed 
being  inserted  in  the  blank  space); 

"(11)  the  Secretary  has  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted such  certification  as  valid: 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  labeled  the  vehicle  and  that 
the  label  is  prominently  displayed  in  a  form 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  the  vehicle  was  not  originally  manufac- 
tured to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  but  has  been 
modified  by  the  registered  importer  to 
comply  with  standards,  and  stating  the  obli- 
gations of  the  registered  Importer  under 
this  subparagraph;  and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  established  the  fuel  economy 
ratings  for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax 
due  under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  (26  U.S.C.  4064)  and  has  labeled 
the  vehicle  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 506(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2006(a)(lHC)). 

Within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  a 
certification  statement  is  filed  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  certification  statement  and 
issue  a  bond  release  letter,  or  reject  such 
certification  statement. 

"(C)  A  State  may  require  the  registered 
importer  to  provide  to  appropriate  State  au- 
thorities a  notarized  English  translation  of 
all  title  and  ownership  documentation. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
such  certification  statement  be  accompanied 
by  such  evidence  of  compliance  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  or  that  the  ve- 
hicle be  Inspected  by  the  Secretary,  or  both. 

"(6)  For  purpose  of  part  B  of  this  title— 

"(A)  the  registered  importer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  manufacturer  with  respect 


to  all  motor  vehicles  imported  by  such  im- 
porter, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  with  any  applicable  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  in  or  regarding  any  motor 
vehicle  which  was  originally  manufactured 
for  Importation  into  the  United  States,  any 
imported  motor  vehicle  that  has  a  valid  cer- 
tification under  this  subsection  and  that  is 
determined  to  be  substantially  similar  to 
such  motor  vehicle  shall  be  treated  as 
having  the  same  defect  or  failure  unless  the 
manufacturer  or  registered  Importer  demon- 
strates otherwise  to  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  any  defect  or  fail- 
ure referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  and 
any  defect  in  or  failure  to  comply  regarding 
any  motor  vehicle  Imported  under  this  sub- 
section which  is  reported  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  motor  vehicle;  and 

"(D)  the  registered  importer  shall  be 
treated  as  the  manufacturer  with  respect  to 
the  motor  vehicles  Imported,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  defects  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  that  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  of  the  vehicle  or  one  of  Its 
domestic  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  shall,  at 
the  time  of  any  recall  determination  affect- 
ing such  vehicle,  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  facilitate  a  successful  and  timely 
recall. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish requirements  to  ensure  that  the  reg- 
istered importer  (or  any  successor  in  Inter- 
est) will  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  Im- 
porter's responsibilities  under  part  B  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  regis- 
tered Importer  to  provide  evidence  of  suffi- 
cient financial  responsibility  to  meet  such 
obligations.  Such  evidence  may  Include  the 
posting  of  a  prepaid  surety  bond  for  each 
motor  vehicle  or  similar  guarantee  meas- 
ures. 

"(8)  Section  109  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  the  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty  imposed  under  such  section  for 
any  such  violation  shall  not  exceed  tS,000 
for  each  such  violation  and  shall  not  exceed 
$800,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions.". 

(c)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c),  as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"(d)  Subsection  (aKlXA)  and  subsection 
(c)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  If— 

"(1)  it  requires  further  manufacturing  to 
perform  Its  intended  function  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary);  and 

"(2)  it  is  accompanied  at  the  time  of  entry 
by  a  written  statement  Issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  incomplete  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment  which  indicates  the  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  with 
which  such  vehicle  or  item  Is  In  compli- 
ance.". 

(d)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
1397)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"(eKl)  Subsections  (aXIHA)  and  (cXl) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  if  the 
vehicle  is  imported  for  personal  use,  and  not 
for  resale,  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  In  section  2101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  or  the  foreign  service 
(as  defined  In  section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.8.C.  3903))- 


"(A)  whose  permanent  duty  station  or  as- 
signed place  of  employment  is  outside  the 
United  Sutes; 

"(B)  who  has  not  previously  imported  a 
vehicle  into  the  United  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  (or  subsection  (b)(3) 
with  respect  to  the  period  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1986);  and 

"(C)  who  agrees  to  have  the  vehicle  modi- 
fied to  meet  all  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  at  a  facility  registered 
under  subsection  (c)(3)(AKIv). 

"(2)  Subsections  (aHlKA)  and  (cKl)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  if  the  vehicle 
is  Imported  on  a  temporary  basis  for  person- 
al use,  and  not  for  resale,  by  any  Individual 
who  is  a  member  of — 

"(A)  the  personnel  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment on  assignment  In  the  United  SUtes 
who  is  within  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
free  entry  of  vehicles  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State; 

"(B)  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country 
on  assignment  in  the  United  States;  or 

"(C)  the  Secretariat  of  a  public  interna- 
tional organization  so  designated  under  the 
International  Oganizations  Imimmitlet  Act 
(22U.S.C.  288et8eq.). 

The  Secretary  may  require  such  verification 
of  such  status  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
any  vehicle  entered  under  this  subsection 
will  be  exported  (at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United  States 
when  the  individual  involved  ceases  to 
reside  in  the  United  States  and  to  hold  such 
status. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
from  subsections  (a)(1)(A)  and  (cXl)  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  investigations,  studies,  demonstra- 
tions or  training,  or  competitive  racing 
events.". 

(eXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  601(8) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001(8))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  perlcxl 
the  following:  "and  any  importer  registered 
to  import  vehicles  pursuant  to  section  108(c) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1397(c))". 

(2)  Section  502(cXl)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  ( IS  U.8.C. 
2002(cXl))  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "manufacturer"  the  first  time  it 
appears  the  following:  "(expect  a  manufac- 
turer registered  to  Import  vehicles  pursuant 
to  section  108(c)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C. 
1397(c))". 

(f)  Section  108(aXlXA)  of  such  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  1397(aXlXA))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "such  standard"  the 
following:  "and  is  covered  by  a  certification 
issued  under  section  114,". 

(g)  Section  114  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1403)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  as  appropriate,"  imme- 
diately after  "dealer"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  distributor"  wherever  it 
appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "Every  distributor 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  shall  furnish  to  a  dealer  or  sub- 
sequent distributor  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  the 
manufacturer's  certification  that  was  previ- 
ously furnished  to  the  distributor.'";  and 
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(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "As  used  in  this  section  and  section 
108,  the  term  manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  motor  vehicles  or  items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  including  any 
other  person  who  acts  for  or  is  under  the 
control  of  such  person  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  such  vehicles  or  items  of 
equipment.". 

(h)(1)  Section  108(aKlHA)  of  such  Act  (15 
D.S.C.  1397(aKlHA)>  is  amended  by  striking 
"subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)". 

(2)  Section  108(bK2)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1397(bK2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  importer". 

(i)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  1,  1988  and  on  or  before  July  1 
of  each  year  thereafter  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  administration  of  sections 
108(c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  as 
added  by  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  restricted  to— 

(Da  listing  of  the  registered  importers 
and  the  determinations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108(cK3)(C)  of  such  Act; 

(2)  a  description  by  model  year  and  make 
of  the  vehicles  entered  under  such  section; 

(3)  an  itemization  of  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  entered,  segregated  by  model 
number  and  year; 

(4)  the  degree  of  oliserved  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  108(c)(3)  and 
(4)  of  such  Act.  including  tests  and  investi- 
gations conducted  and  the  results  of  such 
tests  and  investigations; 

(6)  an  accounting  of  the  fees  collected  and 
expended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(c)(3)(A)(iii)  and  (iv)  of  such  Act; 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
pliance In  processing  certification  state- 
ments under  section  108  of  such  Act  in  a 
timely  manner  and  a  compilation  of  the 
number  of  certification  statements  received; 

(8)  compliance  with  any  requirement  of 
applicable  taxes  and  duties  provided  for 
under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  (26  U.S.C.  4064);  and 

(9)  such  other  information  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office  considers  appropriate. 
The  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  ensure  that  motor  vehicles 
not  originally  designed  or  manufactured  for 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  are  being 
properly  brought  into  compliance  following 
importation  into  the  United  States. 

(j)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prepare  and  make  available  to  the  public  In- 
formation on  the  importation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles into  the  United  States  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  to  bring  such  vehicles  into 
conformity  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
standards. 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  in  ensur- 
ing compliance  with  applicable  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  and  enhancing  motor 
vehicle  safety.  Such  study  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act..  Following  receipt  of  such  study,  the 
Congress  shall  determine  and  enact,  if  any. 


those  changes  to  existing  law  which  it  con- 
siders appropriate.  Such  changes  may  In- 
clude termination  of  the  conditional  impor- 
tation of  nonconforming  vehicles,  repeal  of 
this  title,  or  appropriate  modifications  of 
procedures  provided  for  under  this  title. 

(1)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  eight  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  such  regulations  become  effec- 
tive, except  that  such  amendments  shall 
take  effect  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
three-month  period  with  respect  to  any 
model  of  a  vehicle  for  which  a  determina- 
tion Is  made  under  section  108(c)(3)(C)  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section),  as  soon  as  such  determi- 
nation Is  made. 

(2)  Any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  such  person's  own  behalf  against 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  section  where  there  is  alleged  a 
failure  by  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  by  the  date  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
action  and  may  award  costs  of  litigation  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees)  to  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States  Government)  whenever  the  Court  de- 
termines that  such  award  is  appropriate. 
Any  petition  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
granted  an  expedited  hearing  by  the  Court. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  steps  designed  to 
encourage  notification  regarding  the 
changes  made  by  this  section  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  other  individ- 
uals who  may  be  affected  by  such  changes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  in  offering  for  consid- 
eration a  substitute  for  title  IV  of  S. 
863,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Act  of  1985.  As 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  on  April  18, 
1985,  effectively  would  have  brought 
an  immediate  end  to  the  so-called  gray 
market  in  automobiles.  After  months 
of  extensive  negotiations,  we  have 
agreed  on  compromise  language  that 
will  more  effectively  regulate  the  cur- 
rent importation  and  modification 
process. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  I  in- 
serted a  summary  of  our  amendment 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  De- 
cember 19,  1985.  At  that  time,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee informed  us  that  he  would  push 
for  prompt  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  this  bill  today  and 
wish  to  again  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  staff  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  assisting  us  in  that  effort. 

Our  compromise  is  rather  complicat- 
ed and  differs  fundamentally  from 
title  IV  as  reported  out  of  conmiittee. 
Moreover,    a   few    technical   changes 


have  been  made  to  the  draft  since  De- 
cember 19.  1985.  I  therefore  thought 
my  colleagues  would  find  it  helpful  if  I 
described  the  specifics  of  this  substi- 
tute amendment.  This  discussion 
should  help  clarify  and  amplify  the 
summary  we  had  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  that  in  many  in- 
stances persons  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  into  compliance  gray 
market  motor  vehicles  have  failed  to 
modify  the  vehicles  as  required  by  ex- 
isting safety  and  pollution  laws  and 
regulations.  We  have  become  further 
concerned  that  certain  modifications 
made  by  these  gray  market  mcxiifiers 
have  incresised  the  risk  of  harm  to 
human  life  and  health,  thereby  under- 
mining the  longstanding  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  promote  the  protection  of 
motor  vehicle  passengers  through  the 
enactment  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
laws.  Finally,  we  have  become  con- 
cerned that  gray  market  importers 
and  modifiers  are  operating  outside  of 
the  existing  regulatory  framework 
that  governs  both  the  manufacturing 
of  motor  vehicles  by  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  the 
sale  of  vehicles  in  the  United  States 
through  their  authorized  dealers. 

Our  purpose  in  developing  this  com- 
promise amendment  has  been  to  bring 
gray  market  importers  and  modifiers 
within  the  existing  regulatory  frame- 
work that  governs  the  manufacturing 
and  the  sale  of  vehicles  through  au- 
thorized dealers.  We  have  sought  to 
level  the  playing  field  and  hope  our 
colleagues  will  agree  that  this  objec- 
tive has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  program  we 
are  establishing,  gray  market  vehicles 
may  generally  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States  only  if  they  are  substan- 
tially similar  to  a  model  manufactured 
for  the  U.S.  market  and  are  modified 
at  an  approved  facility.  We  have  in- 
cluded a  special  provision  to  ensure 
that  military  personnel  and  foreign 
service  persormel  returning  from 
abroad  may  import  an  automobile  for 
personal  use  and  have  it  modified  to 
meet  U.S.  safety  and  emission  stand- 
ards here  in  the  United  States.  We 
also  have  included  a  provision  provid- 
ing that,  even  in  those  instances  in 
which  a  substantially  similar  U.S.- 
made  vehicle  does  not  exist,  a  vehicle 
made  for  a  foreign  market  may  be  im- 
ported and  then  modified  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  the  basis  of  de- 
structive test  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, that  the  vehicle  can  be  modified 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

To  ensure  that  this  new  program 
does  not  drain  taxpayer  resources,  reg- 
istered importers  must  pay  upon  regis- 
tration and  annually  thereafter  what- 


ever fee  the  Secretary  calculates  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  entire  program.  Such  fees 
must  cover,  among  other  things,  the 
cost  of  processing  bonds,  making  de- 
terminations, and  conducting  tests  and 
investigations.  Additionally,  persons 
registering  to  make  modifications 
must  pay  upon  registration  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  inspecting  the  facili- 
ties at  which  modifications  may  be 
made.  We  felt  it  was  appropriate  in 
this  limited  instance  to  require  the 
payment  of  such  fees  by  registered  im- 
porters and  modifiers  because  this  new 
program  is  being  established  solely  for 
their  benefit  and  will  continue  to 
permit  them  to  stay  in  business. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  let 
me  explain  how  this  new  process 
works.  In  short,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  determination 
whether  a  vehicle  can  be  modified  to 
meet  all  applicable  safety  standards. 
The  registered  importers— or  modi- 
fier—must make  the  modifications  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  then 
file  a  statement  confirming  he  has 
done  so.  At  that  point,  the  Secretary, 
if  she  approves  the  certification  state- 
ment, provides  the  necessary  paper- 
work authorizing  release  of  the  cus- 
toms bond  on  the  vehicle. 

Once  a  determination  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  a  particular  line  or 
model  of  vehicle  that  the  vehicle  can 
meet  the  applicable  standards,  any 
other  registered  importer  may,  on  the 
basis  of  that  approval,  modify  the 
same  line  or  model  of  vehicle.  Of 
course,  such  a  registered  importer 
must  perform  the  work  in  the  same 
manner  provided  for  in  the  approved 
petition.  This  should  help  lessen  the 
regulatory  burden  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  imposed  on  the 
agency.  We  trust  the  Secretary  will 
ensure  that  this  provision  is  not 
abused  to  allow  registered  importers  to 
make  modifications  without  regard  for 
the  precise  methods  and  procedures  in 
the  petition  on  which  the  determina- 
tion was  premised.  Moreover,  we  trust 
the  Secretary  will  be  vigilant  in  ascer- 
taining whether  vehicles  modified  pur- 
suant to  the  description  provided  for 
in  petitions  actually  meet  all  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicles  safety 
standards.  If  she  finds,  for  example, 
that  modifications  are  not  being  made, 
the  determination  must  be  revoked. 
Once  a  determination  has  been  re- 
voked, vehicles  of  the  same  model  or 
line  may  not  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination.  These 
vehicles  only  can  be  modified  after  a 
new  determination  is  made  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  established  for 
making  the  initial  determination. 

With  respect  to  this  process,  we  have 
not  required  that  the  Secretray  make 
such  determination  through  tradition- 
al notice  and  comment  rulemaking. 


However,  while  we  have  minimized  the 
regulatory  burden,  the  Secretary 
nonetheless  must  include  the  public  In 
the  process  prior  to  making  any  deter- 
mination on  the  merits.  We  do  not 
want  these  determinations  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  information  supplied 
by  petitioners.  The  petitions  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  including 
original  equipment  manufacturers,  so 
that  they  may  submit  comments  and 
information  relevant  to  the  determina- 
tion before  it  is  made. 

To  monitor  compliance  with  the  law, 
the  Secretary  must  conduct  inspec- 
tions and  tests,  including  destructive 
tests,  of  vehicles  imported  under  this 
new  program.  The  Secretary  also  must 
periodically  inspect  approved  facilities 
at  which  modifications  are  made.  The 
status  quo,  under  which  voluntary 
compliance  has  been  assumed,  has 
proven  to  be  ineffective  in  ensuring 
compliance  with  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. We  trust  the  Secretary  will 
vigorously  carry  out  her  responsibil- 
ities to  ensure  that  this  pattern  of 
noncompliance  is  brought  to  an  end. 

This  amendment  addresses  other 
concerns  aired  in  hearings  held  before 
the  Commerce  Committee.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  that  has  been  raised  is  the 
failure  of  gray-market  importers  to 
pay  the  applicable  gas  guzzler  tax  due 
on  each  imported  low-mileage  vehicle. 
Recently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issue(j  a  revenue  ruling  confirming 
that  the  law  has  always  required  the 
payment  of  gas  guzzler  taxes  on  gray- 
market  vehicles.  To  ensure  that  this 
tax  avoidance  comes  to  an  end.  we 
have  included  two  provisions  in  the 
amendment.  The  first  requires  these 
importers  to  establish  the  fuel  econo- 
my ratings  on  the  vehicles  they  import 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  gas 
guzzler  tax  due.  Once  those  ratings 
have  been  established  and  provided  to 
the  relevant  Government  agencies,  no 
basis  will  exist  for  avoiding  payment 
of  gas  guzzler  taxes.  The  second  provi- 
sion requires  registered  importers  to 
document  payment  of  this  tax  in  order 
to  maintain  their  registration. 

As  a  related  matter,  the  amendment 
provides  that  each  registered  importer 
will  be  treated  as  a  manufacturer  for 
purposes  of  CAFE.  Each  registered  im- 
porter will  calculate  a  fleet  fuel  econo- 
my average  on  the  basis  of  the  vehicle 
he  imports  during  each  calendar  year. 
To  preclude  registered  importers  from 
avoiding  the  responsibilities  that  come 
with  being  treated  as  a  manufacturer 
under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act,  the  amendment 
specifically  precludes  them  from 
claiming  to  be  "small  volume"  manu- 
facturers. To  maintain  a  registration, 
each  registered  Importer  must  docu- 
ment payment  of  any  CAFE  penalties 
due  for  the  prior  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  also  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  raised  about  ve- 


hicles being  released  to  consumers 
before  modifications  have  been  made 
or  in  violation  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  customs  bond  placed  on 
each  vehicle.  To  get  at  this  problem, 
the  amendment  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  release  custody  of  a  ve- 
hicle, operate  it— other  than  for  test- 
ing—or ignore  the  conditions  Imposed 
by  the  applicable  bond  until  the  regis- 
tered importer  has  filed  a  certification 
statement  with  the  Secretary  that  the 
vehicle  has  been  properly  m<xlified, 
the  Secretary  has  reviewed  the  certifi- 
cation as  valid,  the  Secretary  has  con- 
firmed a  consumer  disclosure  label  has 
been  placed  on  the  vehicle,  and  the 
fuel  economy  ratings  for  the  vehicle 
have  been  established  and  provided  to 
the  relevant  Government  agencies.  We 
would  hope  this  process  would  be  com- 
pleted within  30  days  for  each  vehicle. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
States  may  require  registered  import- 
ers to  provide  appropriate  State  au- 
thorities with  a  notarized  English 
translation  of  all  title  and  ownership 
documentation.  This  should  assist 
those  States  that  wish  to  enact  such 
measures  as  part  of  their  traditional 
police  power  function  of  setting  the 
conditions  under  which  vehicles  may 
be  titled  and  registered.  We  fully  rec- 
ognize that  the  gray-market  presents 
unique  and  unanticipated  concerns  for 
State  governments. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  unscrupulous  to  avoid 
making  the  modifications  required 
under  existing  law,  we  have  built  a 
number  of  safeguards  into  the  system. 

First,  the  types  of  vehicles  which 
may  be  Imported  generally  are  limited 
to  those  which  are  "substantially  simi- 
lar" to  vehicles  originally  manufac- 
tured and  certified  for  Importation 
into  the  United  States  and  which  are 
capable  of  being  readily  modified  to 
meet  all  U.S.  standards.  For  certain 
safety  features  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
such  as  the  structural  features  pro- 
tecting the  passenger  compartment,  it 
is  impossible  to  assess  compliance  with 
U.S.  safety  regulations  merely  by 
visual  Inspection.  Destructive  crash 
testing  is  needed.  Because  gray-market 
vehicles  will  not  be  crash  tested  before 
importation,  these  "concealed"  safety 
features  of  the  gray-market  vehicles 
must  be  substantially  the  same  as 
those  on  U.S.  certified  models  before 
importation  and  modification.  The 
term  "readily  modified"  in  the  statute 
should  be  taken  to  mean  the  replace- 
ment or  addition  of  components  to  a 
motor  vehicle  without  significant 
change  to  the  integrity  of  its  struc- 
ture. 

Second,  vehicles  may  be  modified 
only  at  a  facility  inspected,  approved, 
and  registered  by  the  Secretary. 

Third,  before  any  vehicles  may  be 
modified,  a  registered  Importer  must 
first   establish— with   respect   to   the 
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particular  line  or  model  of  vehicle  in- 
volved—that the  vehicle  can  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and 
that  any  modifications  made  for  the 
purpose  of  compliance  with  any  appli- 
cable law  or  regulation  will  not  appear 
to  create  a  violation  of  these  standards 
or  a  defect  relating  to  motor  vehicle 
safety.  The  petition  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  should  include  an  analysis 
by  a  qualified  professional  engineer 
certifying  that  this  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  features  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  must  approve 
a  certification  statement  filed  by  each 
registered  importer  before  issuing  the 
bond  released  letter  applicable  to  each 
imported  motor  vehicle. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
must  establish  requirements  to  ensure 
that  the  registered  importers  who  will 
be  making  these  modifications  have 
the  financial  capability  to  meet  their 
obligations  under  our  safety  laws  and 
regulations.  We  have  suggested  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  prepaid  surety 
bond  on  each  vehicle  as  one  means  of 
protecting  consumers  from  financially 
irresponsible  importers. 

So  that  we  can  monitor  how  this 
new  program  works  in  operation,  the 
amendment  requires  the  GAO  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  aimual  report  begin- 
ning in  1988.  Also,  the  Secretary  must 
conduct  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  within  3  years.  At  that 
point,  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  good 
position  to  access  whether  modifica- 
tions to  the  program  are  necessary. 

In  closing,  I  might  add  that  we  are 
very  concerned  that  the  provisions  in 
this  legislation  may  not  be  promptly 
implemented  and  the  program  may 
not  be  put  into  effect.  I  am  sure  each 
of  my  colleagues  has  shared  the  frus- 
tration of  imposing  statutory  dead- 
lines, only  to  have  them  ignored.  Our 
legislation  explicitly  provides  that  the 
Secretary  must  publish  regulations  im- 
plementing this  amendment  within  8 
months.  We  feel  this  is  more  than  ade- 
quate time  and.  if  the  Secretary  has 
not  done  so,  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit.  The  court  must  grant  an 
expedited  hearing.  We  also  have  sug- 
gested that  the  court  award  reasona- 
ble attorney  fees  to  private  litigants  if 
the  Government  fails  to  promulgate 
the  regulations  and  thus  occasions  an 
otherwise  unnecessary  lawsuit.  This 
should  provide  but  one  more  incentive 
for  the  agency  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  meet  the  deadline  we  have  set.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  where 
through  inadvertance  or  calculated 
delay  the  administration  can  keep  the 
current,  unworkable  program  in  effect 
beyond  the  time  period  specified  in 
Che  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  many  months  of  nego- 


tiations were  necessary  to  craft  this 
compromise.  My  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  have  put  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  and  effort  into  this 
amendment.  We  hope  our  colleagues 
will  support  us  in  agreeing  to  it  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rent regulations  covering  the  Importa- 
tion of  vehicles  by  Individuals  who 
Intend  to  have  foreign  cars  upgraded 
to  U.S.  specifications  were  developed 
over  a  decade  ago  to  alleviate  hard- 
ships for  U.S.  military  and  foreign 
service  personnel  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  with  cars 
purchased  overseas.  Since  the  mid- 
1960's,  these  special  Importation  provi- 
sions have  become  a  loophole  through 
which  entrepreneurs,  operating  out- 
side of  the  importing  and  distributing 
companies  of  manufacturers,  have  cre- 
ated a  gray  market  for  importing  vehi- 
cles into  the  United  States  which  do 
not  meet  U.S.  safety  and  emissions 
standards.  The  vehicles  are  then  sup- 
posed to  be  upgraded  to  meet  these 
standards.  At  hearings  held  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  testimony  was 
received  that  many  of  these  cars  are 
not  modified  correctly,  and  conse- 
quently, do  not  meet  all  U.S.  safety 
standards. 

When  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported S.  863,  an  amendment,  offered 
by  Senators  Inouye  and  Ford,  was 
added  to  the  bill.  This  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  the  Importation 
of  gray  market  cars  with  a  few  limited 
exceptions.  After  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee acted,  several  Senators  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  this  provision. 
Senator  Ruoican  and  Senator  Inouye 
as  well  as  Senators  Ford,  Riegle,  and 
Danforth  met  for  months  In  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  compromise.  A  compro- 
mise was  reached  at  the  end  of  our 
last  session  and  Senators  Rudman  and 
Inouye  outlined  the  compromise  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  December  19. 
1985. 

This  is  the  language  being  offered 
today  as  a  substitute  to  title  IV  of  S. 
863.  I  want  to  commend  all  the  Sena- 
tors who  worked  diligently  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  It  Is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  problem. 

It  provides  for  stricter  supervision  of 
those  who  import  and  modify  these 
cars  and  better  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
gray  market. 

I  believe  this  program  will  result  In 
safer  cars  and  fewer  Injuries  on  our 
highways  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  so-called 
gray  market  amendment  that  was  put 
together  by  Senators  Rudhan  and 
Inouye. 


This  amendment,  which  Is  the  result 
of  rather  extensive  negotiations  and 
compromise  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue, 
Is  a  product  of  the  legislative  process 
at  its  best.  The  result  is  one  In  which  a 
small  but  valuable  market  for  automo- 
bile consumers  has  been  preserved, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  the 
design  and  safety  standards  that  all 
domestic  U.S.  cars  must  meet. 

I  feel  It  Is  Important  to  retain  the 
direct  Import  market  for  automobiles 
because  the  price  and  choice  competi- 
tion that  it  creates  is  good  for  the 
American  consumer. 

But  that  competition  should  not  be 
retained  at  the  price  of  sacrificing 
needed  and  proven  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards. 

This  amendment  meets  both  of 
those  objectives. 

First,  it  allows  the  continued  direct 
marketing  of  automobiles  from  abroad 
so  long  as  those  cars  meet  American 
safety  standards. 

Second,  a  set  of  procedures  is  set 
up— including  bonding  and  certifica- 
tion—to  assure  that  direct  Import 
automobiles  do  Indeed  meet  those 
standards  once  they  are  brought  here. 
That,  of  course.  Includes  modification 
of  the  automobiles  when  necessary. 

Third,  to  assure  that  there  is  no  cost 
to  the  Government,  the  importers  will 
pay  fees  necessary  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  the  car  Is  imported,  the  im- 
porter must  post  a  bond  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  which 
is  equal  to  the  dutiable  value  of  the 
car  plus  the  duty  pending  its  modifica- 
tion to  meet  U.S.  safety  standards. 

After  modification,  the  Importer 
must  submit  a  certification  statement 
to  DOT  showing  that  the  car  has  been 
modified  in  compliance  with  Federal 
safety  standards.  This  certification 
statement  must  be  approved  or  reject- 
ed by  the  Secretary  within  30  days. 

This  set  of  procedures  and  the 
sunendment  itself  establish  an  Impor- 
tant principal— we  will  keep  our  mar- 
kets open,  but  we  will  insist  that 
safety  standards  be  upheld. 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this 
statement  for  coming  up  with  a  work- 
able compromise.* 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Inouye-Rudman  amendment  addresses 
the  importation  of  so-called  gray 
market  or  direct  Import  automobiles. 
This  amendment  represents  a  compro- 
mise worked  out  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii,  myself, 
and  other  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Its  purpose  is  to  ensure 
that  gray  market  cars  may  continue  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  so 
long  as  they  are  brought  into  compli- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards. 

Direct  Import  cars,  commonly  known 
as  gray  market  cars,  are  foreign-manu- 
factured cars  that  are  imported  direct- 


ly by  independent  importers.  This  ac- 
tivity is  entirely  legal  provided  that 
certain  procedures  are  followed  to 
ensure  that  these  cars,  which  may  not 
have  been  originally  manufactured  for 
distribution  in  the  United  States,  are 
brought  into  compliance  with  Federal 
envlroimiental  and  safety  standards 
prior  to  their  release  into  Interstate 
commerce.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  Is  a  gray  market  for  many  prod- 
ucts other  than  automobiles.  The  gray 
market  generally  arises  when  foreign 
manufacturers  Implement  discrimina- 
tory pricing  strategies  whereby  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  charged  a  higher 
price  for  a  product  than  Is  charged  for 
the  same  or  comparable  item  sold 
overseas.  For  example,  a  Mercedes- 
Benz  sold  In  this  country  may  cost 
$20,000  more  than  a  comparable  Mer- 
cedes sold  in  Germany.  Independent 
Importers  take  advantage  of  this  dual 
pricing  system  by  importing  Items  di- 
rectly and  selling  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  for  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  that  offered  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer's  U.S.  distributor. 

The  gray  market  provides  enormous 
benefits  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try by  ensuring  the  existence  of  price 
and  choice  competition  and,  in  this 
way,  keeping  prices  down.  When  gray 
market  Importers  introduced  competi- 
tion In  other  markets,  the  cost  of 
products  such  as  Seiko  watches,  Nikon 
cameras,  and  Canon  cameras  all 
dropped  by  about  one-third.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  eliminating  the  gray  market  in 
automobiles  would  be  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

When  S.  863  was  reported  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  Included  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Inouye,  which  had  the 
effect  of  shutting  down  the  gray 
market  entirely.  This  provision  was 
unacceptable  to  me.  Free  competition 
is  the  basis  for  our  economy  and  one 
that  should  be  preserved.  As  already 
indicated,  any  effort  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  gray  market  cars  would 
cost  our  citizens  millions  of  dollars. 
Furthermore,  I  see  no  justification  for 
the  discriminatory  pricing  schemes 
perpetrated  by  some  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  am  not  prepared  to  protect 
their  profits  by  eliminating  the  gray 
market.  * 

I  do,  however,  understand  my  col- 
league's concern  that  some  gray 
market  cars  are  not  adequately  being 
brought  into  compliance  with  safety 
standards.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  most 
gray  market  automobile  importers  are 
conscientiously  modifying  vehicles  so 
that  they  are  In  complete  compliance 
with  Federal  standards.  I  was  nonethe- 
less willing  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  to  devise  a  program 
which  will  tighten  up  on  enforcement 
of  the  gray  market.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  summarize 


the  major  provisions  of  our  compro- 
mise. 

The  amendment  requires  importers 
to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  pay  such  fees  as 
are  necessary  to  cover  any  additional 
costs  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation resulting  from  its  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, except  those  associated  with 
registration  of  persons  performing 
modifications  and  inspection  of  their 
facilities.  Accordingly,  individuals  per- 
forming modifications  to  gray  market 
cars,  In  the  case  where  such  person  is 
not  the  Importer,  must  also  register 
with  the  Secretary  and  pay  an  appro- 
priate fee.  Thus,  this  amendment  will 
allow  the  Department  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations without  adding  to  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  determinations,  upon  the 
petition  of  registered  importers,  as  to 
which  cars  are  capable  of  being  modi- 
fied to  meet  Federal  safety  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  deter- 
minations based  on  one  of  two  find- 
ings. The  first  is  that  a  vehicle  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  a  vehicle  original- 
ly manufactured  for  importation  into 
the  United  States  and  the  petitioner 
demonstrates  that  the  car  can  be 
modified  to  fully  comply  with  applica- 
ble standards.  The  second  applies  in 
the  case  where  there  is  no  substantial- 
ly similar  domestic  vehicle  but  where 
the  Importer  provides  test  data  and 
other  Information  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  show  that  the  car  can  also  be 
modified  to  meet  all  applicable  Feder- 
al motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 
Once  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  particular  type  of  vehi- 
cle, any  importer  may  bring  in  cars 
covered  by  the  petition  so  long  as  the 
car  is  modified  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  in  the  petition.  Pe- 
titioners shall  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  a  negative  determina- 
tion by  submitting  additional  evidence. 

A  registered  importer  may  then 
import  a  vehicle  covered  by  an  ap- 
proved determination  and  modify  the 
vehicle  In  accordance  with  established 
procedures.  Upon  importation,  the  im- 
porter will  post  a  bond  equal  to  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  car  plus  the  duty 
pending  its  modification  to  comply 
with  U.S.  standards.  Once  a  vehicle 
has  been  modified,  the  Importer  sub- 
mits a  certification  statement  indicat- 
ing that  the  vehicle  has  been  modified 
to  comply  with  applicable  Federtd 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  The 
Secretary  must  approve  or  reject  the 
certification  statement  within  30  days 
and  Issue  a  bond  release  letter.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  effective 
motor  vehicle  standards  applicable  to 
any  vehicle.  Including  gray  market  ve- 
hicles Imported  under  this  section,  are 
those  in  effect  on  the  date  of  its  origi- 
nal manufacture.  This  is  In  conform- 
ance with  the  basic  requirements  of 


the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  it« 
implementing  regulations.  Title  49, 
section  571.7  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  states  that  "each  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  subpart  B  of  this  part 
applies  according  to  its  terms  to  all 
motor  vehicles  *  *  *  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  completeid  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  standard."  Thus, 
when  a  new  safety  standard  is  issued, 
it  applies  only  to  vehicles  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  specified 
in  the  standard.  This  amendment  does 
not  intend  that  an  older  vehicle  be 
modified  to  conform  to  standards  that 
went  into  effect  after  it  had  been  man- 
ufactured. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
spect and  test  vehicles  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  amendment.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  to  inspect  facilities  perform- 
ing modifications.  The  direct  Importer 
will  be  responsible  for  recordkeeping, 
payment  of  applicable  gas  guzzler 
taxes,  and  compliance  with  CAFE  re- 
quirements. Failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  amendment  may 
result  In  revocation  or  suspension  of 
registrations  or  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$5,000.  The  registered  Importer  is  re- 
sponsible for  defect  recalls  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  original  manufacturers. 
In  the  case  of  a  recall,  however,  the 
original  manufacturer  must  cooperate 
to  facilitate  a  successful  and  timely 
recall. 

We  have  also  mandated  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  amendment  as 
well  as  regular  GAO  reports.  The  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations within  8  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment shall  take  effect  3  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  regulations  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  This  3- 
month  grace  period  is  Intended  to 
ensure  that  Importers  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  Import  vehicles  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  and 
while  the  Secretary  is  making  determi- 
nations. Even  within  this  3-month 
period,  however,  once  a  determination 
has  been  made  for  a  type  of  vehicle, 
the  regulations  shall  be  effective  for 
vehicles  Imported  under  that  determi- 
nation. 

This  amendment  Is  the  product  of 
many  hours  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. I  believe  it  represents  a  work- 
able program  which  will  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
without  closing  down  the  gray  market 
and  denying  the  American  consumer 
the  greatest  choice  at  the  best  price.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment 
being  offered  today  by  my  colleagues. 
Senator  iNoirrE  and  Senator  Rudman. 
The  amendment  represents  a  compro- 
mise proposal  that  addresses  impor- 
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tant  issues  relating  to  the  importation 
of  gray  market  automobiles.  The  com- 
promise will  allow  the  continued  im- 
portation of  these  cars  into  the  United 
States,  provided  that  these  cars  are 
brought  into  compliance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  real  con- 
cern that  cars  were  being  brought  into 
the  country  and  being  sold  to  consum- 
ers without  complying  with  safety 
standards.  I  have  met  with  authorized 
dealers,  whose  business  and  reputation 
is  affected  by  illegal  imports,  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  I  have  also  met  with 
gray  market  importers  who  believe 
that  a  regulatory  scheme  can  be  de- 
vised which  will  prevent  bad  apples 
from  selling  cars  which  are  not  in  com- 
pliance while  permitting  legitimate 
business  people  to  continue  operations 
while  complying  with  safety  stand- 
ards. I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal 
will  resolve  this  problem  and  insure 
that  consumers  are  properly  protect- 
ed. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Appropriations 
Committee— in  particular.  Senator 
Dawforth,  Senator  Inouye,  Senator 
Ford,  and  Senator  Rudman— worked 
many  hours  to  reach  this  agreement.  I 
wish  to  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts. This  solution  appears  reasonable 
and  fair  to  all  sides  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1966)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  S.  863, 
the  NHTSA  authorization  bill.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  responsible  for 
motor  vehicle  safety  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  While  many  advances  have 
been  made  in  highway  safety,  the  toll 
from  death  and  injury  from  highway 
accidents  remains  too  high.  S.  863  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  NHTSA 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  its 
highway  ssifety  programs. 

Senator  Danforth,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce    Committee,    and   Senator 


RiEGLE  have  worked  on  some  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  as  reported,  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  bill.  First,  S.  863  di- 
rects NHTSA  to  reopen  its  side  impact 
crash  protection  standard.  More  than 
9,000  Americans  die  each  year  in  side 
crashes  and  this  standard  needs  to  be 
reexamined  and  strengthened,  if  tech- 
nologically feasible.  Second,  S.  863  re- 
quires the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences [NASI  to  do  a  study  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  a  crashworthi- 
ness  ratings  system  for  cars.  After  the 
NAS  study  is  completed,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  be  required 
to  examine  their  recommendations 
and  solicit  public  comments  on  them. 
If  DOT  determines  that  a  crashwor- 
thiness  system  is  feasible,  it  is  required 
to  promulgate  a  rule  setting  up  such  a 
system. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Sena- 
tor Danforth  and  Senator  Riegle  for 
their  cooperative  efforts  on  S.  863. 
They  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
reconcile  their  differences  and  I  am 
pleased  they  have  arrived  at  a  compro- 
mise. 

A  provision  on  gray-market  automo- 
biles was  added  to  S.  863  by  Senators 
iNOUYE  and  Ford  when  the  Commerce 
Committee  considered  the  bill.  Gray- 
market  automobiles  are  automobiles 
which  do  not  meet  all  U.S.  safety  and 
environmental  standards.  These  cars 
must  be  modified  to  comply  with  U.S. 
law.  At  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee, testimony  was  received  that  many 
of  these  cars  are  not  modified  correct- 
ly and  often  do  not  meet  U.S.  stand- 
ards. Senators  Inooye,  Rudman,  Ford, 
Riegle,  and  Danforth  have  crafted  a 
compromise  on  this  issue.  This  com- 
promise would  provide  stricter  supervi- 
sion of  the  people  who  modify  these 
cars  to  help  ensure  that  the  cars  do 
meet  all  U.S.  safety  and  emissions 
standards. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  months  of 
effort  by  many  Senators  interested  in 
highway  safety.  This  work  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  will  further  im- 
prove safety  on  our  highways  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage 
of  S.  863. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  863,  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NHTSA]  authorization  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  it  was 
created  by  Congress  two  decades  ago, 
NHTSA  has  made  great  strides  in  re- 
ducing our  Nation's  highway  accident 
fatality  rate.  In  1984,  that  rate  hit  an 
all-time  low  of  2.55  deaths  per  hun- 
dred million  vehicle  miles.  NHTSA  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  initiatives  in- 
tended to  further  reduce  this  rate, 
particularly  its  drunk  driving  and 
child  passenger  safety  programs. 

But  the  death  toll  is  still  far  too 
high.  In  1984,  nearly  44.000  people 
were  killed  in  highway  accidents  in  the 
United  States.  Think  about  it.  That  is 
four-fifths    the    population    of    the 


entire  city  of  Owensboro,  KY,  my 
hometown— or  the  capacity  of  some 
major  league  baseball  stadiums. 

We  simply  cannot  sit  back  and 
accept  that  figures  as  the  highest  level 
of  safety  we  can  achieve  on  our  high- 
ways. We  must  do  better. 

S.  863,  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  NHTSA  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  to  carry  out  its  highway 
safety  programs,  contains  several  pro- 
visions designed  to  improve  highway 
safety.  They  are  the  products  of 
months  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise. I  believe  we  now  have  a  good  bill. 
one  that  deserves  Senate  approval. 

One  of  the  compromise  provisions 
concerns  gray-market  automobiles. 
These  are  cars  which  are  privately  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  and  thus 
are  not  designed  to  comply  with  U.S. 
safety  and  environmental  standards. 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  pro- 
duced testimony  pointing  to  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  gray-market 
automobiles  which  are  not  modified  to 
meet  these  standards,  as  is  required 
under  current  law.  Senator  Inouye 
and  I  originally  added  an  amendment 
to  S.  863  in  the  Commerce  Committee, 
one  which  would  have  prevented  the 
importation  of  these  gray-market 
autos  in  all  but  a  few  cases.  After 
lengthy  negotiations  involving  Sena- 
tors Inouye,  Danforth,  Riegle,  and 
Rudman,  we  have  crafted  an  agree- 
ment which  will  provide  strict  supervi- 
sion of  the  people  who  modify  these 
cars.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  compro- 
mise language  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring  that  gray-market 
automobiles  are  brought  into  compli- 
ance with  U.S.  standards.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Senator  Inouye  and  his 
staff  for  their  efforts  on  this  compro- 
mise. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
Senators  Danforth  and  Riegle  have 
worked  out  a  compromise  on  the  side 
impact  standard  and  crashworthiness 
ratings.  Their  amendments  will  fur- 
ther improve  safety  on  our  highways. 
One  requires  NHTSA  to  reexamine  its 
side  impact  crash  protection  standard. 
The  other  directs  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  perform  a  study  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  crash- 
worthiness  rating  system  for  automo- 
biles and  submit  the  results  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  If  DOT 
determines  from  this  study  that  a 
crashworthiness  system  is  feasible,  it 
is  required  to  promulgate  a  rule  creat- 
ing such  a  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
we  in  the  Congress  exercise  our  over- 
sight responsibilities  to  ensure  that 
NHTSA  effectively  carries  out  its  man- 
date to  save  lives,  reduce  injuries,  and 
reduce  the  consumer  costs  of  acci- 
dents. S.  863  is  a  clear  demonstration 
that  we  are  doing  so.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  863)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  863 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985 ". 

DKrnnTioMS 

Sk.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "multipurpose  passenger  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  10  persons  or  less  and  which  is  con- 
structed either  on  a  truck  chassis  or  with 
special  features  for  occasional  off-road  oper- 
ation; 

(2)  "passenger  automobile"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  that  the 
term  does  not  include  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senger vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  a  bus.  a  truck. 
or  a  trailer  designed  for  carrying  10  persons 
or  less;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 

APPROPRIATIONS 

general  authorizations 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  121  of  the  National 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 

1066  (15  U.S.C.  1409)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  and  $54,157,125  for  fiscal  year 
1987.-. 

(b)  Section  HI  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1921)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and",  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  and  $345,895  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

(c)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1949)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  and  $2,030,435  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1990g)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and  $496,375  for  fiscal  year 
1^7.". 

occupant  crash  protection  program 
Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  national 
program  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passenger 
automobiles,  as  authorized  by  section  403  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  programs  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for  edu- 
cational efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air 
bags.  Of  the  funds  allocated  to  such  efforts, 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  air  bag  technology,  with  em- 
phasis on  lowest-cost  technologies.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


TITLE  II— HIGHWAY  SAFETY  GRANTS 
authorization  op  appropriations 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-424;  96  SUt.  2138)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1985,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  $132,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987". 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (Public 
Law  97-424;  96  SUt.  2138)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1986,"  when- 
ever it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1986." 
the  following:  '.  $132,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  September  30, 1987". 

drunk  driving  incentive  grants 

Sec.   202.  The  first  sentence  of  section 

408(g)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 

amended  by  striking  all  after  "Fund."  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$29,232,000  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.". 

TITLE  III-AUTOMOBILE 

CRASHWORTHINESS 

PURPOSE  AND  FINDINGS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  This  title  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  by  Congress  to  address  the 
critical  highway  safety  problems  facing  this 
Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  given  explicit  direction  as  to  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  save  lives,  reduce  inju- 
ries, and  decrease  consumer  costs  of  acci- 
dents; 

(2)  the  current  trend  toward  purchases  of 
smaller  and  lighter  passenger  automobiles 
increases  the  importance  of  and  the  need 
for  effective  occupant  crash  protection; 

(3)  crashworthiness  information  should  be 
available  upon  the  Introduction  of  each  new 
passenger  automobile  model,  and  a  system- 
atic effort  must  be  made  to  disseminate  this 
information. 

SIDE  impact  protection 

Sec.  302.  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  reopen  the  rulemaking  proceeding  ter- 
minated on  July  12,  1982,  to  implement  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  214  (49 
CFR  571.214).  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  establish  performance  criteria  for  im- 
proved occupant  protection  in  side  impact; 
and 

(2)  issue  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  to  extend  the  applicability  of 
such  Standard  to  light  trucks,  vans,  and 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicles. 

aittomobile  crashworthiness  data 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1941)  is  amendled  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  regarding 
means  of  establishing  a  method  for  calculat- 
ing a  uniform  numerical  rating  which  will 
enable  consumers  to  compare  meaningfully 
the  crashworthiness  of  different  passenger 
automobile  models. 

"(2)  Such  study  shall  include  examination 
of  current  and   proposed  crashworthiness 


teats  and  testing  procedures  and  shall  be  di- 
rected to  determining  whether  objective,  ac- 
curate and  relevant  information  regarding 
the  comparative  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent passenger  automobile  models  reasonably 
can  be  provided  to  consumers  by  means  of  a 
crashworthiness  rating  rule.  Such  study 
shall  Include  examination  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  elements  of  a  cruhworthi- 
ness  rating  rule: 

"(A)  information  on  the  degree  to  which 
different  passenger  automobile  mcxlels  will 
protect  occupants  across  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  on  public 
roads; 

"(B)  a  repeatable  and  objective  test  which 
Is  capable  of  identifying  meaningful  differ- 
ences In  the  degree  of  crash  protection  pro- 
vided occupants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
respect  to  such  aspects  of  crashworthlnen 
as  occupant  crash  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  of  manual  seat  belts,  fuel  system  In- 
tegrity, and  other  relevant  aspects; 

"(C)  ratings  which  are  accurate,  simple  In 
form,  readily  understandable  and  of  benefit 
to  consumers  in  making  Informed  decisions 
In  the  purchase  of  passenger  automobiles; 

"(D)  dissemination  of  comparative  crash- 
worthiness  ratings  to  consumers  either  at 
the  time  of  introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
automobile  model  or  very  soon  after  such 
time  of  introduction;  and 

"(E)  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  crashworthiness  data  at  a  cost  which  is 
reasonably  balanced  with  the  benefits  of 
such  data  to  consumers  in  making  informed 
purchase  decisions. 

"(3)  Any  such  arrangement  shall  require 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  on  the  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations.  The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  furnish  to  the 
Academy  upon  its  request  any  information 
which  the  Academy  considers  necessary  to 
conduct  the  Investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Within  60  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  period  (not  longer 
than  90  days)  for  public  comment  on  Imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  respect 
to  a  rule  promulgated  under  this  title  estab- 
lishing an  objectively  based  system  for  de- 
termining and  publishing  accurate  compara- 
tive crashworthiness  ratings  for  different 
passenger  automobiles. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  the  public  conunent  period  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  public  comments  on  such 
report,  whether  an  objectively  based  system 
can  be  established  by  means  of  which  accu- 
rate and  relevant  information  can  be  de- 
rived that  reasonably  predicts  the  degree  to 
which  different  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  provide  protection  to  oc- 
cupants against  the  risk  of  personal  injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
the  basis  of  such  determination. 

■(g)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
this  section  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
Ury  shall,  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
than  three  years  .after  the  date  of  enact- 
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ment  of  this  subsection,  promulgate  a  rule 
under  this  title  establishing  an  objectively 
based  system  for  determining  and  publish- 
ing accurate  comparative  crashworthlness 
ratings  for  different  passenger  automobiles. 
The  rule  promulgated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  practicable  and  shall  provide  the 
public  relevant  objective  information  in  a 
simple  and  readUy  understandable  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the 
various  makes  and  models  of  passenger 
automobiles  so  as  to  contribute  meaningful- 
ly to  informed  purchase  decisions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  unless  (A)  a  period  of  60  calendar 
days  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  summary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied in  subsection  {f)<4)  of  this  section  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  60-day  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule.". 

(b)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1941),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1985.  the  Secretary  shall  by  rule  establish 
procedures  requiring  passenger  automobile 
dealers  to  make  available  to  prospective  pas- 
senger automobile  purchasers  information 
developed  by  the  Secretary  and  provided  to 
the  dealer  which  contains  data  comparing 
the  crashworthlness  of  passenger  automo- 
biles.". 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  n.S.C. 
1901)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19KA)  The  term  'passenger  automobile' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  include  a 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicle,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bus,  a  truck,  or  a  trailer  designed  for 
carrying  10  persons  or  less. 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vehicle  with 
motive  power,  other  than  a  trailer,  which  is 
designed  to  carry  10  persons  or  less  and 
which  is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chas- 
sis or  with  special  features  for  occasional 
off-road  operation.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  Section  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $31,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

TITLE  IV— CONTROL  OP  IMPORTA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  VEHICLES  TO 
ENSURE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  SAPETY 
STANDARDS 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1397(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4);  and 


(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (d),  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for 
importation  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  be  refused  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  vehicle  imported 
under  this  subsection,  the  person  importing 
the  vehicle  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
amount  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  vehicle 
plus  the  duty,  and  shall  comply  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  appears  to  the 
Secretary  appropriate  to  ensure  that  any 
such  vehicle— 

"(A)  will  be  brought  into  conformity  by 
such  person  with  all  applicable  Pederal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed 
under  this  title  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  importation  (as  specified  by  the 
Secretary);  or 

"(B)  will  be  exported  (at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)(A)  and  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  motor  vehicle  if— 

"(i)  the  vehicle  is  Imported  by  an  importer 
registered  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(iiXI)  the  vehicle  is  determined  under 
subparagraph  (C)  to  be  substantially  similar 
to  motor  vehicles  originally  manufactured 
for  importation  into  the  United  States  and 
is  capable  of  being  readily  modified  to  con- 
form to  all  applicable  Pederal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards:  or 

"(II)  where  there  is  no  substantially  simi- 
lar United  States  motor  vehicle,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  safety  features  of  the  ve- 
hicles comply  with  or  are  capable  of  being 
m(xiified  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Ped- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  destructive  test 
data  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adequate; 

"(iii)  the  registered  importer  pays  upon 
registration  and  annually  each  year  thereaf- 
ter (I)  such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably 
establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
except  those  referred  to  in  clause  (iv),  and 
(II)  such  other  fee  or  fees  as  the  Secretary 
reasonably  establishes  to  cover  the  cost  of 
processing  the  bond  furnished  under  para- 
graph (2).  making  the  determinations  under 
clause  (ii).  and  conducting  tests  and  investi- 
gations pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D); 

"(iv)  the  person  making  modifications  to 
the  motor  vehicle  pays  upon  registration 
such  fee  as  the  Secretary  reasonably  estab- 
lishes to  cover  the  cost  of  registration  and 
inspection  of  facilities  at  which  modifica- 
tions are  performed;  and 

"(V)  any  modifications  to  the  motor  vehi- 
cle are  performed  pursuant  to  procedures 
described  in  support  of  the  petitions  ap- 
proved under  subparagraph  (C>  and  are  per- 
formed at  a  facility  which  has  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)(i)  The  amount  or  rate  of  fees  under 
subparagraph  (A)  (iii)  and  (iv)  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted,  if  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Secretary  at  least  every  ? 
years. 


"(ii)  The  amount  or  rate  of  any  such  fee 
applicable  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year. 

"(ill)  Fees  collected  shall  be  available,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  solely  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  administration  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  fully 
met. 

"(CXi)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determi- 
nations under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  upon 
the  petition  of  a  registered  importer,  and 
shall  expend  every  reasonable  effort  to 
make  any  such  determination  within  45 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  petition. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
the  information  required  in  any  such  peti- 
tion, except  that  each  such  petition  shall 
contain  information  that  clearly  shows  that 
the  vehicle  is  capable  of  being  brought  into 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Pederal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Such  infor- 
mation shall  include  a  complete  description 
of  all  the  work  to  be  performed,  an  engi- 
neering analysis  (where  applicable),  and  evi- 
dence that  any  modification  to  be  made  for 
purposes  of  such  compliance  does  not 
appear  to  create  a  violation  of  any  applica- 
ble Pederal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  or 
a  defect  relating  to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

"(ii)  In  considering  any  such  petition,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  tests  or  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary,  including  any  information 
provided  by  the  manufacturer  or  other  in- 
terested parties.  The  Secretary  shall  in  a 
timely  manner  compile  a  list  of  petitions  re- 
ceived, and  shall  make  such  lists  available  to 
the  public.  After  such  a  determination  is 
made,  petitioners  shall  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  views  and  evidence  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

'"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 
in  the  Pederal  Register  a  list  of  all  determi- 
nations made  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii) 
and  shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  in- 
formation and  evidence  submitted  by  peti- 
tioners after  such  determinations  are  made. 
Other  interested  parties  may  also  comment 
on  such  Information. 

"(iv)  The  approval  of  any  such  petition 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  any  other 
importer  or  manufacturer  to  take  any 
action  which  the  registered  importer  or 
manufacturer  who  submitted  such  petition 
was  authorized  to  take  under  such  approved 
petition,  if  the  other  importer  or  manufac- 
turer complies  with  all  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  petition. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  periodically  conducting  inspec- 
tions and  tests.  Including  destructive  tests, 
of  vehicles  imported  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  determine  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable Pederal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  shall  also  establish  pro- 
cedures for  periodically  inspecting  facilities 
registered  under  this  subsection  to  ascertain 
whether  such  facilities  are  performing 
modifications  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  inspect  each  such  facility 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
or  six  months  after  a  facility  is  registered 
under  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later. 
The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  funds  for 
such  purposes  are  available,  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  temporary  employees  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  inspections,  if  the  Secre- 


tary determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
such  services.  Such  employees  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  such  employment,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose. 

"(E)  Determinations  made  under  subpara- 
graph (CKi)  shall  be  revoked  if.  on  the  basis 
of  tests  and  inspections  conducted  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  clear 
pattern  of  noncompliance  exists  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  covered  by  any  such 
determination.  The  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  any  relevant  information 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4>(A)  In  order  to  acquire  and  maintain 
registration  under  this  subsection,  an  im- 
porter shall  comply  with  all  requirements 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  under 
this  subsection.  Such  requirements  shall  in- 
clude requirements  for  recordkeeping,  in- 
cluding a  record  of  the  make  and  model  of 
each  vehicle  and  its  vehicle  identification 
number,  inspection  of  records  and  facilities 
relating  to  each  vehicle  which  such  person 
has  imported  or  m»dified,  or  both.  and.  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  registration  under 
this  subsection,  annual  payment  and  docu- 
mentation of  payment  of  any  applicable 
taxes  and  duties  provided  for  under  section 
201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (26 
U.S.C.  4064)  and  penalties  due  under  section 
508(b)(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2008(b)(1)). 
Upon  terminating  or  transferring  its  busi- 
ness, such  importer  shall  submit  such 
records  to  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  (i)  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
a  registration  issued  under  this  subsection 
for  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  this  Act,  including  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A),  or  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act,  (ii)  automatic  suspension  of 
registrations  for  failure  to  pay  any  fee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  (iii)  or  (iv)  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  (iii)  reinstatement  of 
suspended  registrations. 

"(5)(A)  Prior  to  the  date  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  a  registered  importer  shall 
not— 

"(i)  release  custody  of  an  imported  motor 
vehicle  to  any  person  for  license  or  registra- 
tion for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways; or 

"(ii)  license  or  register  an  imported  vehi- 
cle for  use  on  public  roads,  streets,  or  high- 
ways or  otherwise  operate  such  vehicle 
(other  than  for  testing). 

"(B)  An  importer  shall  not  take  any  action 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  until— 

"(i)  the  registered  importer  has  filed  a  cer- 
tification statement  with  the  Secretary 
signed  and  containing  the  following  state- 
ment: 'This  vehicle  has  been  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  in  an 
approved  determination  and  conforms  to  all 
i^pllcable  Pederal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  in  effect  on  .'  (with  the 

date  such  certification  statement  is  filed 
being  inserted  in  the  blank  space); 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  has  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted such  certification  as  valid; 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  labeled  the  vehicle  and  that 
the  label  is  prominently  displayed  in  a  form 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  the  vehicle  was  not  originally  manufac- 
tured to  comply  with  all  applicable  Pederal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  but  has  been 
modified  by  the  registered  importer  to 
comply  with  such  standards,  and  stating  the 
obligations  of  the  registered  importer  under 
this  subparagraph;  and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  has  confirmed  that  the 
importer  has  established  the  fuel  economy 


ratings  for  purposes  of  determining  the  tax 
due  under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  (26  U.S.C.  4064)  and  has  labeled 
the  vehicle  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 506(aHlKC)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2006(aKlKC)). 

Within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  a 
certification  statement  is  filed  under  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  certification  statement  and 
issue  a  bond  release  letter,  or  reject  such 
ceriification  statement. 

"(C)  A  State  may  require  the  registered 
importer  to  provide  to  appropriate  State  au- 
thorities a  notarized  English  translation  of 
all  title  and  ownership  documentation. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
such  certification  statement  be  accompanied 
by  such  evidence  of  compliance  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  or  that  the  ve- 
hicle be  inspected  by  the  Secretary,  or  both. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  part  B  of  this  title— 

"(A)  the  registered  Importer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  manufacturer  with  respect 
to  all  motor  vehicles  imported  by  such  im- 
porter; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  with  any  applicable  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  in  or  regarding  any  motor 
vehicle  which  was  originally  manufactured 
for  importation  into  the  United  States,  any 
imported  motor  vehicle  that  has  a  valid  cer- 
tification under  this  subsection  and  that  is 
determined  to  be  substantially  similar  to 
such  motor  vehicle  shall  be  treated  as 
having  the  same  defect  or  failure  unless  the 
manufacturer  or  registered  importer  demon- 
strates otherwise  to  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  any  defect  or  fail- 
ure referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  and 
any  defect  in  or  failure  to  comply  regarding 
any  motor  vehicle  imported  under  this  sub- 
section which  is  reported  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  motor  vehicle;  and 

"(D)  the  registered  importer  shall  be 
treated  as  the  manufacturer  with  respect  to 
the  motor  vehicles  imported,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  defects  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  that  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  of  the  vehicle  or  one  of  its 
domestic  subsidiaries  or  affiliates  shall,  at 
the  time  of  any  recall  determination  affect- 
ing such  vehicle,  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  facilitate  a  successful  and  timely 
recall. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish requirements  to  ensure  that  the  reg- 
istered importer  (or  any  successor  In  inter- 
est) will  be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  im- 
porter's responsibilities  under  part  B  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  regis- 
tered importer  to  provide  evidence  of  suffi- 
cient financial  responsibility  to  meet  such 
obligations.  Such  evidence  may  include  the 
posting  of  a  prepaid  surety  bond  for  each 
motor  vehicle  or  similar  guarantee  meas- 
ures. 

"(8)  Section  109  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
smy  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  the  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty  imposed  under  such  section  for 
any  such  violation  shall  not  exceed  $5,000 
for  each  such  violation  and  shall  not  exceed 
$800,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions.". 

(c)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1397)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c),  as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 


"(d)  Subsection  (aXlxA)  and  subsection 
(cXl)  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  if— 

"(1)  it  requires  further  manufacturing  to 
perform  its  intended  function  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary);  and 

"(2)  it  is  accompanied  at  the  time  of  entry 
by  a  written  statement  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  incomplete  vehicle  or  item  of 
equipment  which  indicates  the  applicable 
Pederal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  with 
which  such  vehicle  or  item  is  in  compli- 
ance.". 

(d)  Section  108  of  such  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
1397)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d).  as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"(eXl)  Subsections  (aXlXA)  and  (cXI) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  if  the 
vehicle  is  imported  for  personal  use,  and  not 
for  resale,  by  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  In  section  2101  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code)  or  the  foreign  service 
(as  defined  in  section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3903))- 

"(A)  Whose  permanent  duty  station  or  as- 
signed place  of  employment  is  outside  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(B)  who  has  not  previously  Imported  a 
vehicle  Into  the  United  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  (or  subsection  (bX3) 
with  respect  to  the  period  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Authorization  Act  of 
1985);  and 

"(C)  who  agrees  to  have  the  vehicle  modi- 
fied to  meet  all  applicable  Pederal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  at  a  facility  registered 
under  subsection  (cK3XAKiv). 

"(2)  Subsections  (aXlHA)  and  (cXl)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  if  the  vehicle 
is  Imported  on  a  temporary  basis  for  person- 
al use.  and  not  for  resale,  by  any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of — 

"(A)  the  personnel  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment on  assignment  in  the  United  States 
who  is  within  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
free  entry  of  vehicles  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State; 

"(B)  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country 
on  assignment  In  the  United  States;  or 

""(C)  the  Secretariat  of  a  public  interna- 
tional organization  so  designated  under  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
(22U.S.C.  288ets€q.). 

The  Secretary  may  require  such  verifica- 
tions of  such  status  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  any  vehicle  entered  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  be  exported  (at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States)  or  abandoned  to  the  United 
States  when  the  Individual  involved  ceases 
to  reside  in  the  United  SUtes  and  to  hold 
such  sUtus. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
from  subsections  (aMlHA)  and  (cXl)  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
research.  Investigations,  studies,  demonstra- 
tions or  training,  or  competitive  racing 
evente.". 

(eXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  501(8) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001(8))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
the  following:  "and  any  importer  registered 
to  import  vehicles  pursuant  to  section  108(c> 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1397(c))". 

(2)  Section  502(cHl)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  ( IS  U.S.C. 
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2002(cKl))  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "manufacturer"  the  first  time  it 
appears  the  following:  "(except  a  manufac- 
turer registered  to  Import  vehicles  pursuant 
to  section  108(c)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  ( 15  U^.C. 
I397(c)r. 

(f)  Section  108(aMl)<A)  of  such  Act  (15 
UJS.C.  1397(aKlKA))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing inunediately  after  "such  standard"  the 
following:  "and  is  covered  by  a  certification 
issued  under  section  114,". 

(g)  Section  114  of  such  Act  (15  HS.C. 
1403)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  as  appropriate,"  imme- 
diately after  "dealer"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or  distributor"  wherever  it 
appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "Every  distributor 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  shall  furnish  to  a  dealer  or  sub- 
sequent distributor  at  the  time  of  delivery 
of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  the 
manufacturer's  certification  that  was  previ- 
ously furnished  to  the  distributor.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "As  used  in  this  section  and  section 
108,  the  term  manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  motor  vehicles  or  items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  including  any 
other  person  who  acts  for  or  is  under  the 
control  of  such  person  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  such  vehicles  or  items  of 
equipment.". 

(h)(1)  Section  108(aKl)(A)  of  such  Act  (15 
D.S.C.  1397(aKl)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"subsection  (b)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)". 

(2)  Section  108(bK2)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1397(bM2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"or  importer". 

(i)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  1,  1988  and  on  or  before  July  1 
of  each  year  thereafter  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  administration  of  sections 
108(c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as 
added  by  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  restricted  to— 

(Da  listing  of  the  registered  importers 
and  the  determinations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108(c)(3)(C)  of  such  Act; 

(2)  a  description  by  model  year  and  make 
of  the  vehicles  entered  under  such  section; 

(3)  an  itemization  of  the  ntmiber  of  such 
vehicles  entered,  segregated  by  model 
number  and  year, 

(4)  the  degree  of  observed  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  efforts  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  108(c)(3)  and 
(4)  of  such  Act.  including  tests  and  investi- 
gations conducted  and  the  results  of  such 
tests  and  investigations; 

(6)  an  accounting  of  the  fees  collected  and 
expended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(c)(3)(A)(iii)  and  (iv)  of  such  Act; 

(7)  an  assessment  of  the  Secretary's  com- 
pliance in  processing  certification  state- 
ments under  section  108  of  such  Act  in  a 
timely  manner  and  a  compilation  of  the 
number  of  certification  statements  received; 

(8)  compliance  with  any  requirement  of 
applicable  taxes  and  duties  provided  for 
under  section  201(a)  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
of  1978  (26  U.S.C.  4064);  and 

(9)  such  other  information  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office  considers  appropriate. 


The  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  ensure  that  motor  vehicles 
not  originally  designed  or  manufactured  for 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  are  being 
properly  brought  into  compliance  following 
importation  into  the  United  States. 

(J)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prepare  and  make  available  to  the  public  in- 
formation on  the  importation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles into  the  United  States  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  to  bring  such  vehicles  into 
conformity  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  in  ensur- 
ing compliance  with  applicable  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  and  enhancing  motor 
vehicle  safety.  Such  study  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Following  receipt  of  such  study,  the 
Congress  shall  determine  and  enact,  if  any, 
those  changes  to  existing  law  which  it  con- 
siders appropriate.  Such  changes  may  in- 
clude termination  of  the  conditional  impor- 
tation of  nonconforming  vehicles,  repeal  of 
this  title,  or  appropriate  modifications  of 
procedures  provided  for  under  this  title. 

(IMl)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  title  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  eight  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  such  regulations  become  effec- 
tive, except  that  such  amendments  shall 
take  effect  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
three-month  period  with  respect  to  any 
model  of  a  vehicle  for  which  a  determina- 
tion is  made  under  section  108(c)(3)(C)  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section),  as  soon  as  such  determi- 
nation is  made. 

(2)  Any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  on  such  person's  own  behalf  against 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  this  section  where  there  Ls  alleged  a 
failure  by  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  by  the  date  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
action  and  may  award  costs  of  litigation  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees)  to  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States  Government)  whenever  the  Court  de- 
termines that  such  award  is  appropriate. 
Any  petition  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
granted  an  expedited  hearing  by  the  Court. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  take  steps  designed  to 
encourage  notification  regarding  the 
changes  made  by  this  section  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  other  individ- 
uals who  may  be  affected  by  such  changes. 

D  1900 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire now  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  pass  or  indefinitely 
postpone  the  following  calendar  items: 
Calendar  No.  644  (S.J.  Res.  334)  indefi- 
nitely postpone;  and  Calendar  No.  650 
(H.J.  Res  613)  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
that  have  been  identified  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side  and  we 
are  ready  to  pr<x»ed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  344 
INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Item  No.  644  (S.J.  Res.  334),  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATURALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
QUALIFIED  PERSONS  ON  ELLIS 
ISLAND  ON  JULY  3  OR  4.  1986 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  613)  al- 
lowing qualified  persons  representing 
all  the  States  to  be  natiu-alized  on 
Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or  4, 1986. 

JULY  3  NATURALIZATION  CEREMONIES  ON  ELUS 
ISLAND 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 613,  a  resolution  to  provide  for 
national  participation  in  the  natural- 
ization ceremonies  planned  on  July  3 
on  Ellis  Island.  This  measure  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
334,  which  I  introduced  on  April  29.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution.  Senators 
SiKPSON  and  Kennedy,  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  cosponsored 
this  legislation  and  were  instrumental 
in  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  President,  immigration  regula- 
tions state  that  residents  must  be  nat- 
uralized at  the  place  where  they  file 
their  papers,  and  where  they  have  re- 
sided for  the  required  period  of  time. 
Under  these  rules,  the  naturalization 
ceremonies  surrounding  Liberty  Week- 
end would  have  been  open  only  to  resi- 
dents of  New  York. 

As  the  son  of  immigrant  parents 
who,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
new  citizens,  first  entered  this  country 
through  Ellis  Island,  I  felt  that  this 
limited  participation  was  the  wrong 
way  to  celebrate  the  rededication  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Only  a  truly  na- 
tional ceremony  can  symbolize  what 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  continues  to 


mean  to  all  Americans— an  affirmation 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  opportuni- 
ty. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  whose  regulations  were  the 
soiu-ce  of  the  earlier  restrictions.  The 
INS  recognizes  that  becoming  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a 
lifelong  dream  for  the  great  numbers 
of  people  who  have  emigrated  here 
and  settled  in  every  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
ensure  that  representatives  of  each  of 
the  50  States  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  this  once-in-a-life- 
time  ceremony.  Given  the  complicated 
logistices  of  arranging  this  ceremony,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  bill  has  moved  so 
quickly  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Our  speedy  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  613  will  allow  the 
INS  as  much  time  as  possible  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
July  Fourth  holiday  is  a  special  one. 
Not  only  do  we  remember  the  210th 
anniversary  of  this  Nation's  birth,  but 
we  also  celebrate  the  renovation  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  cherished 
and  revered  landmarks.  Of  course,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
After  extensive  effort  and  at  consider- 
able expense,  the  "Lamp  of  Liberty" 
will  shine  once  again. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sjrmbols  of  the  freedom  for 
which  this  Nation  stands.  Her  lamp  is 
a  beacon  to  the  world,  calling  forth 
those  who  Emma  Lazarus  deemed  the 
"huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free." 
But,  while  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was 
the  first  sight  American  immigrants 
saw  as  they  arrived  in  America,  until 
only  a  few  decades  ago,  Ellis  Island 
was  the  first  bit  of  American  ground 
they  touched. 

Like  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis 
Island  is  also  a  national  landmark.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  immigrants,  and  nothing  so 
symbolizes  our  great  melting  pot  as 
Ellis  Island.  In  order  to  commemorate 
our  heritage,  a  special  naturalization 
ceremony  on  Ellis  Island  has  been  set 
for  July  1986. 

Since  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  immigration,  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
every  State  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  ceremony.  And  this  is 
why  I  Joined  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  requests  each  Gover- 
nor to  designate  two  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Ellis  Island  naturaliza- 
tion cermony  scheduled  for  July  1986. 

Mr.  President,  this  ceremony  prom- 
ises to  be  both  moving  and  meaningful 
for  its  participants.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  this  effort  to 
allow  future  American  citizens  from 
each  State  to  participate.* 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  613,  to  allow  quali- 
fied residents  of  all  50  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  naturalization  ceremo- 
nies on  Ellis  Island  scheduled  during 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  centennial  cele- 
bration this  July. 

As  we  all  Icnow,  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty and  Ellis  Island  are  monuments 
which  belong  to  all  Americans,  native 
bom  and  naturalized.  Ellis  Island 
served  as  the  principal  immigration 
station  for  the  United  States  from 
1892  to  1954.  During  its  years  of  peak 
operation,  from  1892  to  1928,  more 
than  IS  million  immigrants  passed 
through  its  gates  in  New  York.  Of 
those  millions,  many  stayed  in  New 
York  City  and  New  York  SUte.  but 
many  more  moved  on  to  populate 
every  State  and  territory  in  America. 
Were  we  not  to  pass  this  measure, 
only  those  qualified  for  naturalization 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  serving  the  Bronx  and 
Manhattan  would  be  eligible  to  be 
sworn  in  on  Ellis  Island. 

As  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  this  summer,  we 
celebrate  as  a  nation.  It  is  only  fitting, 
then,  that  on  this  unique  occasion,  we 
ensure  that  residents  of  all  50  States 
are  eligible  to  be  sworn  in  on  Ellis 
Island.* 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  613) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  House  Joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
DISCHARGED-H.J.  RES.  427 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  342,  designating  May  25,  1986.  as 
"Missing  Children's  Day;" 

S.J.  Res.  344,  designating  the  week  of 
June  8  as  "Children's  Accident  Prevention 
Week;" 

H.J.  Res.  234,  designating  the  week  of 
May  18  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week:"  and 

HJ.  Res.  492,  designating  the  week  of 
June  1  as  "National  Neighborhood  Services 
Week." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  discharging  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolutions  that  have  been 
identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 


MISSING  CHILDREN'S  DAY 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  342)  to  designate  May  25,  1986,  as 
"Missing  Children's  Day"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  342 

Whereas  on  May  25,  1979,  six-year  old 
Etan  Patz  disappeared  from  his  home  In 
New  York  City  and  is  still  missing: 

Whereas  over  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  children  disappear  from  home  an- 
nually; 

Whereas  children  who  are  missing  from 
hcnne  and  are  not  living  in  a  family  environ- 
ment are  frequently  the  victims  of  sexual 
and  physical  exploitation; 

Whereas  an  estimated  60  per  centum  of 
missing  children  are  sexually  abused  while 
away  from  home; 

Whereas  the  search  for  missing  children  is 
frequently  a  low-priority  investigation  in 
man^  law  enforcement  agencies; 

Whereas  efforts  between  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  child  ab- 
duction cases  are  usually  uncoordinated, 
haphazard,  and  Ineffective;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  missing  child 
has  been  plagued  by  misinformation  and 
there  is  a  need  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  awareness  of  this  problem: 
Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1986, 
is  designated  as  "Missing  Children  Day", 
and  the  President  Is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S 
ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  344)  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning June  8.  1986.  as  "National  Chil- 
dren's Accident  Prevention  Week"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  344 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of  all 
children  in  the  United  States  under  the  age 
of  14  suffer  accidental  injuries  each  year. 

Whereas  accidental  injury  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  children  In  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  more  than  10,000 
such  deaths  each  year. 
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Whereas  the  incidence  of  such  deaths  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  such  accidental  injuries  and  seeking 
expert  pediatric  emergency  care  when  such 
accidental  injuries  do  occur. 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  accidental  inju- 
ries among  children  is  greatest  during  the 
summer  months  of  each  year,  when  chil- 
dren are  usually  not  in  school  and  are  out- 
doors much  of  the  time;  and 

Whereas  the  adults  of  the  United  States 
should  become  aware  of  the  significant  inci- 
dence of  accidental  injuries  to  children,  the 
increased  incidence  of  such  accidental  inju- 
ries during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
need  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  such  ad- 
dicental  injuries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  8,  1986,  is  designated  "Nation- 
al Children's  Accident  Prevention  Week", 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  POOD  BANK  WEEK 

The  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  234)  designating  the  week  of  May 
18,  1986,  through  May  24,  1986,  as 
"National  Food  Bank  Week."  was  con- 
sidered, read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  427.  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  May  11,  1986.  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  that  the  committee  be 
discharged  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  427)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 
1986,  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  427) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSING  SERVICES  WEEK 

The  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  492)  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning June  1,  1986,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services  Week,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  recoiisider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


There  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  to 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 
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MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
140)  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Helms  and  ask  that  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  Monday.  May  19,  1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
request  that  has  been  agreed  to  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  pays  tribute  to  General 
Willim  Lee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire now  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  follow- 
ing nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar: 

Calendar  No.  784.  Paul  H.  Nitze. 

Calendar  No.  785.  Warren  Zimmer- 
maim. 

Calendar  No.  786.  Ronald  Frank 
Lehman  II. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nations that  have  been  identified  by 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  to  reconsider  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  or  State 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Large; 

Warren  Zimmermann,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  in  his  capacity  as  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Vienna  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  Follow-up  Meeting;  and 

Ronald  Frank  Lehman  11,  of  Virginia,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

D  1850 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  resume  leg- 
islative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  FILING  OF  REPORT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, that  conferees  may  have  until 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.  Friday.  May  16,  to 
file  a  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  A.  John  Wilson  III, 
director  of  pastoral  services.  Greenleaf 
Health  Systems,  Chattanooga,  TN, 
and  former  chaplain,  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point.  NY,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another  day  we  lift  our 
prayers  to  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  gift  of  life,  for  Thy  guiding  pres- 
ence with  us,  and  for  the  revelation  of 
Thy  love  within  us.  Grant  that  in  the 
midst  of  difficult  and  demanding  re- 
sponsibilities we  may  be  sustained  by 
Thy  goodness  and  strengthened  by 
Thy  grace. 

Enable  us  to  remove  our  prejudices 
and  indifferences,  keep  us  from  self- 
centered  pride,  quiet  our  fears,  and 
deepen  our  affections.  Make  us  instru- 
ments of  Thy  peace  and.  for  that  end, 
grant  us  patience,  courage,  and  faith. 

Patience:  To  discipline  our  wills  and 
control  our  powers; 

Courage:  To  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities and  to  overcome  our  weaknesses; 
and 

Faith:  To  maintain  our  commit- 
ments to  serve  Thee  and  the  people 
who  place  their  trust  in  us. 

We  offer  this  prayer  in  Thy  holy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4382.  An  act  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  974)  "An  act  to  provide  for  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill 
persons." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  6,  WATER  RESOURCES 
CONSERVATION.  DEVELOP- 

MENT,  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  REHABIU- 
TATION  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  resources 
and  the  improvement  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Nation's  water  resources  in- 
frastructure, with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  for  consid- 
eration  of  the  House  bill  (except  title 
XV),  and  the  Senate  amendment 
(except  title  VIII):  Messrs.  Howard, 
Anderson,  Roe,  Breaux,  Minsta, 
Oberstar,  Snyder.  Hammerschhidt, 
Stanoeland,  and  Clinoer. 

As  additional  conferees: 

For  consideration  of  sections  510, 
605(b),  752,  1110(b),  1159,  and  1185  of 
the  House  bill,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Nowak. 

For  consideration  of  the  paragraph 
entitled  "Island  Creek  Basin.  West 
Virginia"  of  section  301(a),  and  sec- 
tions 302  and  813(21)  of  the  House  bill, 
and  section  701  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Mr.  Rahaix. 

For  consideration  of  the  paragraph 
entitled  "Crown  Bay  Channel-St. 
Thomas  Harbor,  Virgin  Islands"  of 
section  102  and  section  813(4)  of  the 
House  bill,  and  section  609(29)  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Mr.  de  Luoo. 

For  consideration  of  section  536  of 
the  House  bill,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Bosco. 

For  consideration  of  the  paragraphs 
entitled  "Gallipolls  Locks  and  Dam 
Replacement,  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia"  and  "Windfield  Locks 
and  Dam.  Kanawha  River,  West  Vir- 
ginia" of  section  201(a),  the  paragraph 
entitled  "Cabin  Creek.  West  Virginia" 
of  section  501(a),  and  sections  507,  538. 
and  1120  of  the  House  bill,  and  sec- 
tions 317,  502(2),  and  703(g)  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Mr.  Wise. 

For  consideration  of  section  1199E 
of  the  House  bill,  and  section  333  of 
the  Senate  amendment:  Mr.  Skaw. 

For  consideration  of  the  paragraph 
entitled  "Santa  Ana  River  Mainstem, 
California"  of  section  301(a)  of  the 


House  bill,  and  section  703(aK10)  of 
the  Senate  amendment:  Mr.  Packard. 

From  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affain,  for  consideration  of 
the  paragraph  entitled  "Salpan 
Harbor,  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands"  of  section  102, 
sections  814,  1102(c),  1121,  1199B. 
1199G  and  title  XII  of  the  House  bill, 
and  sections  219,  223(c),  238,  308,  314, 
338,  339,  340.  348,  358,  504,  701(a)(2). 
and  703(b)(7)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: Messrs.  Udall,  Muxer  of  Cali- 
fornia, DE  Luoo,  YouNO  of  Alaska,  and 
Cheney. 

From  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  consider- 
ation of  104,  107,  109,  110,  112,  113. 
115,  116,  605,  1114,  1121,  1122,  1186. 
119M:.  1199P,  and  titles  XIII  and  xrv 
of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  209, 
221,  224,  316.  326.  333.  351.  504,  604, 
605,  606,  608,  703(e)(2)  and  704  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Messrs.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Biaoqi,  and  STtTDDt, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  and  Messrs.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Hughes,  Lent,  Young  of 
Alaska.  Davis,  Carney,  and  Fields  (in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for  consid- 
eration of  section  1121  of  the  House 
bill  and  section  504  of  the  Senate 
amendment). 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  for  consideration  of  title  XV  of 
the  House  biU,  and  title  VIII  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Messrs.  Rosten- 
KOWBKi,  Gibbons,  Pickle,  Ranoel. 
Stark,  Duncan,  Vander  Jaot,  and 
Prenzel. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  6 
P.M.  TOMORROW.  FRIDAY. 
MAY  16.  1986,  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2672, 
NEW  JERSEY  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  BULK  MAIL  CENTER  AND 
MICHAEL  McDERMOTT  PLACE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
managers  may  have  until  6  p.m.  on 
Friday,  May  16.  1986,  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2672)  to 
redesignate  the  New  York  Internation- 
al and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey 
City.  NJ,  as  the  "New  Jersey  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center,"  and  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  former  postal 
employee  by  dedicating  a  portion  of  a 
street  at  the  New  York  International 
and  BvVf  Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City, 
NJ,  as   M.chael  McDermott  Place." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey, 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  Thif  tymbol  repretenu  the  time  of  day  during  ttie  Houie  proceedingi.  e.g.,  D  1407  ii  2K)7  p.m. 
•  Thif  "bullet"  lymbol  identifiei  tutementt  or  insertiont  whicii  are  not  ipoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  455  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337. 

n«  THE  coMif  rmx  of  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  337)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988  and 
1989,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  1986,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  455, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  except  the 
following  amendments,  which  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  following  order, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  shall  be  in  order  even  if  a  previ- 
ous amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute has  been  adopted,  and  shall  be 
debatable  as  specified  in  House  Reso- 
lution 455: 

First,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recors  of  May  13,  1986,  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Dan- 
nemeter; 

Second,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  13. 
1986,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Lelano,  or  his  designee;  and 

Third,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  13,  1986,  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Latta,  or  his  designee. 

It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  or  amendments  pro- 
vided in  section  305(a)(5)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337.  is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  337 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  established  and  the  ap- 
propriate budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 


cordance with  section  301(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $857,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $941,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,011,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,086,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,159,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,205,350,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $994,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,047,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,076,150,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $137,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $105,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1986,  October  1,  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $643,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $700,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $750,750,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $10,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $17,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $17,700,000,000. 
and  of  those  amounts  by  which  revenues 
should  be  increased,  the  following  amounts 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  deficits  below  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amounts: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $4,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $11,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $10,500,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $55,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $873,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $918,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $944,050,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $798,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $840,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $857,650,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $154,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $139,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $106,900,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986.  October  1,  1987.  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  1988.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,250,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $85,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$32,250,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $87,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $87,650,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$285,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $276,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$295,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $281,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$306,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $290,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $11,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 


Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900.1)00.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,860,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,800,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,100,000,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,650,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,200,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$4,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $38,750,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$4,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $39,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,300,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $38,450,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.   Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,850,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu,  $10,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $10,950,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,660,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$60,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $800,000,000. 

(13)  Medicare  (670): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $78,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,860,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$101,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,860,000,000. 

-    (C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$166,360,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $131,400,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit* 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New         budget         authority, 
$172,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $127,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0, 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New         budget         authority, 
$176,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $130,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,460,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (660): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit* 
menu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,160,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $e.lS0,0OO,0OC. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit* 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,860,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $16,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,460,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,600,000,000. 
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<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $16,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $17,550,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  19K7: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$148,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $148,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$157,950,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $157,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$158,050,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $158,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$-35,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-36,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$-33,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-33,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-34,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-34,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

RECONCIUATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  5,  1986,  the 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (u)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
After  receiving  those  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such 
recommendations  without  any  substantive 
revision. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays:  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $80,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$79,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $83,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $84,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $84,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 


budget  authority  and  outlays:  (3)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cH2>(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  increase  budget  authority  by 
$642,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$1,158,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$23,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988:  and  increase 
budget  authority  by  $164,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(d)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$25,000,000  and  outlays  by  $25,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $150,000,000  and  outlays  by  $135,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $250,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(d)(2)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  credit 
authority  as  defined  in  section  3(10)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
direct  loan  obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$97,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  to  reduce 
primary  loan  guarantees  by  $235,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  increase  primary  loan  guarantees 
by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,713,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,955,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $415,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $402,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,114,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$448,000,000  and  outlays  by  $448,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $383,000,000  and  outlays  by  $383,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $374,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$374,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 


(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
lidarine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$170,000,000  and  outlays  by  $170,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $180,000,000  and  outlays  by  $180,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  Increase  budget  authority  by 
$950,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  increase 
budget  authority  by  $1,500,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $950,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  increase  budget  authority  by 
$850,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$2,150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays:  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$836,000,000  and  outlays  by  $119,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $836,000,000  and  outlays  by  $479,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $836,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$544,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  ( 1 )  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays:  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provMe  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$50,000,000  and  outlays  by  $50,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  decrease  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
outlays  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays: (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 


ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  aa  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $438,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $343,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $399,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$223,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $14,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
$4,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  by  $3,695,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  and  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
by  $3,740,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

aSNATX  COMMITTm 

(m>  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
(1)  changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $80,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$79,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $83,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988:  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $84,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $84,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(n)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  Increase  budget  authority  by 
$642,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$1,158,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$23,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988;  and  Increase 
budget  authority  by  $164,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(o)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  ( 1 ) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Juridictlon  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  juridictlon  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$170,000,000  and  outlays  by  $170,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $180,000,000  and  outlays  by  $180,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(p)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 


thority and  outlays:  (3)  changes  In  lawa 
within  lU  Jurisdiction  other  than  thoM 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  Motion  401(cX3HC)  of  the  Act,  ■uffident 
to  achieve  lavlnci  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  aa 
foUowa:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$3,185,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,877,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  Increase  budget  author- 
ity by  $83,000,000  and  outlays  by  $61,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1988:  and  increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $78,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$68,000,000  m  fiscal  year  1989. 

(q)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  In  laws  within  Ita  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  as  defined  In 
section  401(c>(3XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  In 
laws  within  Ita  Jurisdiction  other  than  thoae 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$1,124,000,000  and  outlays  by  $407,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  buclget  author- 
ity by  $1,101,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$744,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $1,088,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $796,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(r)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $4,300,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  to  reduce  the  budget  def- 
icit by  $3,695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
$3,740,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(s)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  lawi 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3XC>  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  thoae 
which  provl()e  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  aa 
follows:  increase  budget  authority  by 
$950,000,000  and  decreased  outlays  by 
$700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  increase 
budget  authority  by  $1.500.000,0(X)  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $950,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  Increase  budget  authority  by 
$850,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$2,150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(tXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority,  aa  defined  in 
section  401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$25,000,000  and  outlays  by  $25,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $150,000,000  and  outlays  by  $135,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  and  decrease  butlget  au- 
thority by  $250,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
credit  authority  as  defined  In  section  S(10) 
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of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  direct  loan  obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $97,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  to  reduce 
primary  loan  guarantees  by  $235,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  increase  primary  loan  gusjtuitees 
by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(u)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays: (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $438,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $399,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$223,000,000  and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

ESTABLISHMEMT  OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
ACCOUNT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Revenues  increased  through 
legislative  action  above  $6,000,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $6,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $7,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit. 

(b)  These  additional  revenues  shall  be  set 
forth  separately  in  the  congressional  budget 
and  clearly  identified  as  for  the  purpose  of 
deficit  reduction  only. 

(c)  The  President  shall  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  into  which 
revenues  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  depKJsited.  The  account  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  moneys 
deposited  in  the  fund  are  available  solely  for 
the  purjKwe  of  deficit  reduction.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the 
Congress  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
fund  and  the  extent  to  which  the  fund  has 
reduced  the  Federal  deficit. 

RESEKVATION  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  recommended  level  of 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  authority  set  forth 
in  section  1  of  this  resolution  for  Function 
050  (National  Defense).  $3,000,000,000  is 
hereby  reserved  from  allocation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  setting  forth  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986  in  excess  of  sums  needed 
to  cover  inflation.  Such  report  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
and  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  each 
House.  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  shall  be  notified  upon  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  report. 

(c)  The  report  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days 
on  its  findings  as  to  that  report. 

(d)  After  the  date  on  which  the  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  described  in 
subsection  (c)  is  transmitted,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  each  House  is  authorized 


and  directed  to  report  to  its  respective 
House  within  five  legislative  days  a  revised 
allocation  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  of  new 
budget  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations reflecting  the  full  amount  of 
budget  authority  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(e)  For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall,  within  ninety  days 
of  the  close  of  each  such  fiscal  year,  issue  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  accounting  for  any  moneys 
appropriated  for  each  respective  prior  fiscal 
year  to  cover  inflation,  which  have  not  been 
obligated  for  such  purposes. 

GNP  DEFLATOR 

Sec.  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  using  an  arbitrary  deflator  (one  not 
based  on  historical  or  factual  data)  for 
major  weapons  systems  which  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  major  weapons  systems  in- 
flation in  excess  of  the  GNP  deflator. 

shuttle  ORBITER  REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  spending 
levels  contained  in  section  1  of  this  resolu- 
tion, funding  for  a  shuttle  orbiter  to  replace 
NASA's  Challenger,  lost  on  January  28. 
1986.  would  be  appropriate  if  an  authoriza- 
tion for  such  funding  is  enacted  into  law. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Sec.  7.  The  spending  levels  contained  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  would  not  pre- 
clude funding  for  an  extension  of  general 
revenue  sharing  under  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989  if  an  authorization  for  such 
funding  is  enacted  into  law. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Sec  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  to  an  ultimate  capacity  of  750  mil- 
lion barrels  be  reaffirmed.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chase oil  for  the  Reserve  in  a  way  designed 
to  help  domestic  stripper  oil  well  producers 
so  as  to  minimize  the  shutting-in  of  stripper 
production. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  funds  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  maintained  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  fully  the  vital  services  it  is 
providing  to  rural  America  during  a  time  of 
extreme  stress.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
this  funding  will  be  used  especially  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  such  core  programs  as 
4-H  Youth  Development.  Home  Economics 
and  Family  Living.  Natural  Resources  and 
Conmiunity  Development,  and  services  that 
provide  agricultural  financial  analysis  and 
farm  management  instruction. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTMENT  REFORM 

Sec.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  financ- 
ing the  foreign  production  for  export  use  of 
agricultural  commodities  already  in  surplus 
on  world  markets  is  a  counter-productive 
use  of  American  tax  dollars  as  well  as  devas- 
tating to  the  American  farmer  who  loses 
export  markets  from  the  unfairly  subsidized 
competition. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 


a  substitute  that  has  been  made  in 
order  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer:  Strike  every- 
thing after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986,  October  1,  1987.  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $630,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $678,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $727,300,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $871,764,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $859,330,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $913,196,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $771,136,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $752,463,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $799,228,000,000. 

(4)(A)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $140,536,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $74,263,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $71,928,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  mandated  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
and  section  301(i)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  only,  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  deficits,  in- 
cluding receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  follows: 

New  budget  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,086,794,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,104,556,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,180,760,000,000. 

Outlays: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $971,117,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $967,241,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,027,612,000,000. 

Revenues: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $844,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $918,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $987,400,000,000. 

Deficit: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $127,117,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $49,141,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $40,212,000,000 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986,  October  1,  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,510,000,000. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $79,765,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $55,357,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$27,961,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $81,701,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $51,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$24,746,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $83,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $52,632,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1987  through  1989  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$320,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $282,238,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$341,572,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $299,129,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$363,229,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $322,282,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,217,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,294,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,087,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,791,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,782,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$8,221,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,150,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,367,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,840,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,335,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,285,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,070,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,722,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,435,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,189,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,859,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,178,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,198,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,506,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,707,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,264,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,025,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,021,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,657,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,956,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,065,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$48,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,303,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,145,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,723,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,511,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$42,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,937,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $23,683,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligation!, 
$13,023,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,482,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,227,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,940,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,619,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,852,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,812,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $6,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,852,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,655,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,790,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $37,514,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $55,357,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,257,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,077,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,613,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $37,442,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmente.  $51,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,405,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,061,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,481,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $37,392,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $52,632,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,107,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,381,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$168,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,749,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,358,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$87,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New     secondary     loan     guarantee 
commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  / 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,577,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,066,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$65,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,023,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays,  $7,679,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$430,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $30,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,844,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$122,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $25,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,467,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,953,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$72,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,087,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,023,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,567,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $9,756,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,531,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,364,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,716,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,420,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,922,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,630,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,806,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,888,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,404,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,527,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,016,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $40,865,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,628,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,246,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,573,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $75,252,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,236,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $84,645,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,052,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $94,772,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$163,919,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $124,082,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,722,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$171,553,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $130,560,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,124,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget         Jiuthority, 
$176,415,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $135,226,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$488,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,522,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,522,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,156,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,156,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,864,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,864,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,618,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,020,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,166,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,715,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,245,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,770,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,073,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,564,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,545,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,124,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$985,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,440,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,936,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,004,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

XE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,116,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay.s,  $7,145,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,176,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,261,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

( 17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authorii  /.  $5,737,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,706,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,909,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,915,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,854,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,916,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,561,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,177,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,610,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,609,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,674,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,673,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,048,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,096,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,996,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,184,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,128,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,501,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,898,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,898,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$39,756,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,756,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$41,103,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,103,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  455,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DAmrEMZYnt]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  the 
budget  process  this  year,  there  is  one 
note  that  is  dominant  in  our  consider- 
ation, ntunely.  the  realization  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  1789  until  about  1980. 
we  developed  a  national  debt  of  close 
to  a  trillion  dollars.  The  sobering  reali- 
ty is  that,  In  the  intervening  5  or  6 
years  since  that  time,  we  have  added 
almost  another  trillion  dollars  to  our 
national  debt.  We  are  in  an  era  of  $200 
billion  annual  deficits.  The  national 
debt  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
September  30,  will  be  close  to  or  in 
excess  of  $2  trillion,  and  the  annual  in- 
terest expense  on  that  debt  is  about 
$196  billion,  which  represents  on  the 
chart  to  my  left  43  percent  of  the  un- 
designated revenue  coming  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  "Undesignated  reve- 
nue" means  revenue  exclusive  of  trust 
fimd  money,  such  as  that  which  comes 
to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  or 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  or  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

Just  as  early  as  9  years  ago,  the  per- 
centage of  money  going  to  service  the 
national  debt  was  in  the  range  of  18 
percent.  If  projections  continue  as  the 
course  now  indicates,  by  1990  we  will 
be  spending  about  48  percent  of  our 
undesignated  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt.  Truly  it  is  a  course  that  we 
cannot  continue. 

The  budget  alternative  that  I  am  of- 
fering to  the  House  this  morning  is  an 
alternative  I  believe  whose  time  has 
come,  namely,  to  cut  the  interest  ex- 
pense in  servicing  the  national  debt. 

All  of  us  experience  varying  degrees 
of  political  pain  when  we  think  about 
implementing  the  cuts  that  are  called 
for  by  Gramm-Rudman,  some  $36  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1987,  whether  they 
relate  to  slowing  down  the  projected 
increase  in  defense  spending  or  reduc- 
ing certain  social  programs  or  causing 
a  freeze  to  certain  beneficiaries  who 
now  receive  money  from  various  Fed- 
eral programs  or,  in  the  alternative,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the  sugges- 


tion that  we  raise  taxes.  The  American 
people  in  November  1984,  made  very 
clear  that  they  did  not  choose  to 
pursue  an  option  of  raising  taxes  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  deficit.  They 
desire  to  have  the  deficit  reduced  by 
cutting  spending  as  opposed  to  raising 
taxes.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  this 
alternative  is  being  offered  to  the 
House  this  morning. 

The  gross  debt,  as  indicated,  is  close 
to  $2  trillion.  The  annual  interest  ex- 
pense is  carried  at  almost  a  10-percent 
annual  rate,  or  $196  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  We  have  it  within  our 
means  to  reduce  that  annual  interest 
cost  on  the  national  debt  down  to 
around  2  percent  or  2V4  percent. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Members  for  their 
consideration  a  letter  from  a  former 
Ambassador  of  this  country  to  France 
under  President  Reagan,  Mr.  Oal- 
braith,  of  Morgan  Stanley  in  New 
York,  confirming  the  fact  that  we  can 
sell  a  bond  of  the  U.S.  Government 
backed  by  gold  at  an  interest  cost  of  2 
percent.  This,  of  course,  is  crucial  to 
the  whole  approach  that  this  Member 
from  California  is  urging  the  House  to 
adopt  at  this  time. 

Specifically,  we  refinance  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  can  do  so  at  an  inter- 
est cost  of  some  2  percent.  We  are  cur- 
rently paying  10.  If  you  take  8  points 
off  of  the  existing  national  debt  of 
some  $2  trillion,  you  can  see  that  we 
can  drive  $160  billion  out  of  the 
annual  interest  cost  expense. 

This  chart  to  my  left  is  one  of  the 
most  sobering  that  we  can  look  at.  It 
indicates  that  of  the  debt  held  by  pri- 
vate investors  today— these  total  a 
little  over  a  trillion  dollars  of  the 
total,  the  rest  is  in  public-entity 
hands— maturing  within  a  year  is  $464 
billion  of  debt.  That  comes  due  within 
a  year.  The  Treasury  has  to  refinance 
that  debt  every  week  at  auctions  or 
every  2  weeks,  whatever  the  demands 
of  the  cash  flow  appear  to  be.  And 
then  within  1  to  5  years,  it  is  $367  bil- 
lion and  on  up  to  the  top,  $19  trillion. 

In  the  management  of  the  economy 
of  our  Federal  Government,  this  is  the 
way  the  chart  should  read:  The  quan- 
tity of  debt  that  is  coming  due  within 
a  year  should  be  $19  trillion  rather 
than  the  other  way  aroimd.  We  have 
virtually  no  long-term  debt  in  this 
country  today.  Why?  Because  the  in- 
vestors who  loan  the  money  are  fear- 
ful that  we  in  Congress  will  pursue 
policies  that  will  result  in  the  resump- 
tion of  Inflation.  That  is  why  the  in- 
flation premium  is  in  the  interest  rate 
that  all  of  us  have  to  pay,  whether  we 
are  the  U.S.  Government,  the  home- 
buyer  or  a  car-buyer  or  a  college  stu- 
dent, or  what  have  you.  What  thii 
means  to  the  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  ability  to  have  a  first  trust 
deed  mortgage  rate  of  5  percent  or  6 
percent  and  the  same  rate  to  a  college 
student.  Again,  a  student  loan  of  5  per- 
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cent  to  6  percent,  and  also  a  person  in 
business  of  5  percent  or  6  percent,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  to  run  the  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  observe  as 
to  how  we  got  ourselves  into  this  di- 
lemma that  I  am  speaking  about.  Back 
in  1968,  President  Johnson  had  a  very 
severe  problem  on  his  hands,  namely, 
how  do  we  pay  for  the  Great  Society 
and  the  Vietnam  war  all  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  face  of  a  Congress  that 
did  not  want  to  increase  taxes  to  pay 
for  either? 

Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time  chose  to 
ask  Congress  to  remove  the  coverage 
of  gold  behind  our  currency  in  circula- 
tion, currently  at  that  time  required  to 
be  backed  by  25  percent. 

Congress  obliged  that  request  of 
President  Johnson,  and  in  so  doing  we 
removed  the  requirement  that  our  cur- 
rency be  backed  by  25  percent  of  gold. 
In  taking  that  step,  one  of  the  re- 
sults that  was  inevitable  was  that  we 
incurred  a  period  of  inflation  that 
reached  a  virulent  stage  during  the 
1970's.  It  resulted  in  20  percent  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  rates  of  over  14 
percent  or  15  percent  and  resulted  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  October  1979,  to 
change  its  policy  of  managing  the 
money  supply  of  the  country,  which 
up  until  that  time  had  been  on  the 
basis  of  managing  price,  irrespective  of 
what  happened  to  quantity,  and  the 
quantity  went  through  the  roof. 

And  then  in  October  1979  Mr. 
Volcker  changed  that  policy  from 
price  to  quantity  and  we  followed  a 
quantity  rule  from  October  1979  to 
July  1982,  and  we  experienced  a 
squeezing  of  inflation  out  of  our  econ- 
omy but  at  a  terrible  price  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  Since  July  1982  this  coun- 
try has  been  essentially  following  a 
mixed  policy  of  price  and  quantity 
and,  as  a  result,  we  have  maintained 
high  interest  rates  that  are  still 
threatening  to  choke  the  economy  of 
our  world. 

When  you  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
today  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  America  are  in  default  or 
close  to  it.  that  Third  World  nations 
are  unable  to  finance  the  huge  debts 
that  they  carry,  that  we  have  a  $160 
billion  negative  trade  balance  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  interest  cost 
of  the  national  debt  is  43  percent  of 
the  undesignated  revenue,  these  are 
all  manifestations  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  unstable  currency  in  the  country. 
When  we  back  our  currency  with 
gold,  we  supply  a  rudder  to  our  ship  of 
state.  We  reduce  the  interest  cost  ex- 
pense for  all  of  us,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  permit  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  sell  its  debt  at  2 
percent  rather  than  10  percent,  and 
drive  out  over  the  course  of  the  next  3 
or  4  years  $150  billion  of  annual  inter- 
est cost  expense. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GON2jAIiEZ.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  the 
record  to  show  a  misstatement  in  rela- 
tion of  an  historical  fact. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  President 
Johnson  in  1968  removed  the  gold 
backing.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  1968  what  you  had  was  the 
Rossa  two-tier  gold  formula  that  en- 
abled the  country  to  go  until  1971, 
when  President  Nixon  removed  the 
gold  stabilization  system  and  devsJued 
the  dollar,  in  effect^ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Also  I  think  histo- 
ry should  show  that  President  John- 
son, as  early  as  1966.  on  the  urging  of 
some  of  us— I  ought  to  know  because  I 
wrote  him  several  letters,  pointing  out 
that  the  soft  underbelly  of  the  econo- 
my was  beginning  to  be  impacted  be- 
cause the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
heavy  call  on  labor  and  essential  mate- 
rial, copper,  lumber,  and  the  like. 
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My  school  districts  were  reporting 
that  their  bond  issues  were  inadequate 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
materials.  The  President  finally  rec- 
ommended to  Wilbur  Mills,  and  he  left 
it  open  to  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Da»- 
NEMEYER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  treated  pretty  roughly  by  histo- 
ry, and  the  fact  is  that  I  spoke  with 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  said  in  1967 
and  1968  that  over  his  dead  body 
would  he  even  consider  a  tax  increase. 

Finally,  in  1968,  in  July,  there  was 
no  alternative,  they  passed  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  if  you  remember.  It  had  a 
sunset;  it  lasted  1  year.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  gold  exchange 
system  was  not  abolished  imtil  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  it  in  1971. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  Congress  to  do 
what  Congress  then  did,  we  had  gold 
valued  at  the  time  of  $35  an  ounce  of 
$11.9  billion.  We  had  claims  against 
our  gold  in  central  banks  of  foreign 
countries  at  $31  billion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Then,  3  years 
later,  our  gold  stock  had  declined  to 
$10.5  billion,  and  the  claims  against 
that  gold  in  foreign  central  banks  had 
risen  to  $46.3  billion,  and  that  dilem- 
ma was  what  President  Nixon  was 
faced  with  In  1971  and  caused  him  to 
close  the  gold  window. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion. But  what  I  am  saying,  and  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show,  is  that  the  gentle- 
man was  in  error  in  placing  the  date  of 
the  actual  removal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  gold  exchange  system, 
not  in  1968.  but  in  1971.  In  1968,  our 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Listen,  there  is 
enough  blame  to  go  around. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  no,  no;  I  just 
think  the  Record  ought  to  show.  Now 
what  Mr.  Nixon  did,  of  course,  history 
shows  it  was  inevitable.  He  had  not 
one  but  two  devaluations  of  the  dollar 
within  2  years. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  There  was  an- 
other option  that  President  Nixon  I 
think  could  have  taken  in  1971.  If  he 
had  elected  to  issue  U.S.  bonds  on 
which  the  interest  would  be  payable  in 
gold,  at  2-214  percent,  gold  would  have 
flowed  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  with  the  gold 
standard. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
budget  that  he  has  brought  to  the 
floor  today.  This  is  the  only  idea- 
driven  budget  that  we  will  have  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  this  year. 

I  say  it  is  idea-driven  because  it  is  in 
fact  a  budget  that  proposes  a  major 
policy  change  so  that  we  can  in  fact 
achieve  the  priorities  that  we  want  to 
meet  as  a  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time,  meet  the  overwhelming  priority 
of  having  to  reduce  our  national  defi- 
cit. 

I  would  characterize  the  budget  that 
was  brought  before  this  body  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  as  an 
honest-money  budget.  This  Is  the 
honest-money  budget.  I  mean  that  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  other  budgets 
that  we  will  consider  that  are  in  fact 
corrupt-money  budgets. 

What  do  I  mean  by  corrupt  money?  I 
mean  corrupt  money  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  based  upon  money  that  is  ma- 
nipulated politically.  That,  in  fact, 
every  other  budget  proposal  will  be 
brought  out  there  with  the  assump- 
tion that  interest  rates  are  in  fact  par- 
tially based  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  faith  in  the  economy  by  Investors; 


that  we  will  not  have  a  manipulation 
of  the  money  supply  by  the  politi- 
cians. 

We  pay  a  terrible  price  for  all  of 
that  manipulation.  We  pay,  really,  a 
nonconfidence  premium  on  all  of  the 
interest  in  this  country,  be  that  con- 
sumer interest  or  be  it  interest  that 
the  Government  pays.  In  the  case  of 
the  gentleman's  budget,  what  he  Is 
suggesting  is  that  because  of  that  non- 
confidence  factor,  because  of  the  cor- 
rupt money  that  we  use  in  our  society, 
that  we  are  in  fact  paying  a  terrible 
premium  in  the  third  largest  budget 
item  of  the  Federal  Government:  pay- 
ment on  the  national  debt. 

What  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is 
that  if  we  would  go  to  honest  money, 
money  backed  by  a  true  international 
commodity,  money  in  which  there  was 
confidence  about  the  stability  of  its 
worth,  that  you  could  lower  those  in- 
terest premiums  dramatically.  By 
bringing  down  those  interest  premi- 
ums, we  could  afford  to  do  the  things 
that  we  want  to  do  as  a  society,  and  at 
the  same  time,  we  could  begin  the 
process  of  lowering  the  deficits. 

Let  us  think  for  a  minute  what  cor- 
rupt money  has  done.  The  farmers  in 
the  Midwest  who  are  now  suffering  de- 
flation on  their  farms  are  in  large  part 
victims  of  corrupt  money.  At  a  time 
when  inflation  was  driving  the  econo- 
my, they  felt  that  the  politicians  were 
accommodating  to  inflation.  They  in 
fact  accommodated  too  and  bought 
land  at  higher  and  higher  prices. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  politicians 
found  that  we  could  not  live  with  long 
periods  of  inflation,  and,  in  fact,  what 
we  began  then  is  a  process  of  devalu- 
ation. The  devaluation  has  gone  to  the 
farm  crisis  and  so  on  and  has  devalued 
the  land,  and  these  fellows  find  them- 
selves in  major,  major  difficulty.  But 
that  is  as  a  result  of  corrupt  money. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  saying  is,  "Let  us  have  honest 
money."  The  same  kind  of  situation  is 
faced  by  small  businessmen.  It  is  faced 
by  individual  people  who  are  in  the 
marketplace;  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia brings  forth  an  honest-money, 
idea-driven  budget  that  says,  "Let  us 
change  it.  Let  us  make  a  real  change." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  Just 
answer  a  couple  of  questions  for  me.  I 
think  maybe  we  would  help  clear  up 
Just  exactly  how  far  down  the  line  we 
go  toward  meeting  the  legitimate 
needs  of  this  country  and  yet  taking 
the  money  out  of  the  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me,  does 
your  budget  gut  defense  the  way  the 
Budget  Committee's  budget  tends  to 
do  in  order  to  get  down  their  deficit 
figures? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

On  the  contrary,  the  defense  num- 
bers in  the  budget  alternative  are 
what  the  President  has  requested 
which  is  really  3  percent  after  infla- 
tion for  budget  authority,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  assessment  of  the  need  for 
the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  maybe  that 
figure  is  a  little  high.  I  suggest  you 
can  cut  defense,  but  I  also  suggest  that 
you  cannot  gut  defense.  That  at  this 
point  in  our  history  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  gutting  the  defense  establish- 
ment the  way  the  Budget  Committee 
does.  So  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  defense  priority  of  this  coun- 
try is  met  in  his  budget? 

How  about  raising  taxes?  Does  the 
gentleman's  budget  anticipate  a  tax  in- 
crease like  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal in  order  to  lower  deficits? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Not  at  all.  It 
assumes  that  the  revenue  which  will 
come  to  the  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1987  is  a  result  of  the  existing  tax 
structures.  No  tax  increases  are  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  are  no  tax  in- 
creases; the  American  people  would 
not  have  to  pay  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  get  down  deficit  numbers  as 
you  do  in  your  budget? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  None  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  an  additional  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  additional  time. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Does  the 
gentleman  have  to  cut  the  priority 
social  programs  of  this  country  in 
order  to  bring  down  deficit  numbers? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse.   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  There  is  no  re- 
duction of  any  social  program  in  this 
budget  at  all.  The  only  thing  we  cut  is 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  take  away  Social  Security 
COLA'S  or  COLA'S  from  Federal  retir- 
ees or  COLA'S  from  Federal  employees 
and  so  on  in  his  budget? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Any  person 
that  is  now  receiving  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  entitled  to 
a  COLA  will  receive  the  full  COLA  as 
contemplated  in  the  CBO  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  the 
priorities  that  we  have  set  into  law 
over  a  period  of  years  are  maintained 
under  the  gentleman's  budget,  and  yet 
he  brings  down  the  deficit  numbers,  as 
I  understand  it.  $16  billion  to  $17  bil- 
lion below  what  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
quires of  us  this  year.  His  budget  defi- 
cit figure  is  $127  biUion  versus  $144 


billion  that  Gramm-Rudman  requlret, 
and  versus  the  $187  billion  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

So  the  gentleman  is  much  lower  in 
deficits  and  yet  does  not  make  the  cut 
and  he  does  it  by  taking  away  from  in- 
terest payments.  I  would  say  that 
some  people  will  say  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  is  practicing  the 
voodoo  economics  that  we  hear  about 
around  here  every  so  often.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not,  however. 
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Let  it  be  made  absolutely  clear:  The 
gentleman  is  suggesting  a  major 
change  in  policy,  a  rightful  change  in 
policy,  that  in  fact  would  improve  this 
economy,  bring  about  additional 
growth,  and  bring  about  reduced  defi- 
cits. This  Is  truly  the  honest-money 
budget,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  speakers,  and  we  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  our  time.    

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Craite]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
want  to  join  in  congratulating  my  col- 
league from  California.  I  think  this  is 
the  most  significant  proposal  that  I 
will  have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  in  almost  17  years  In  this  Congress. 

I  say  that  as  a  former  student  of  his- 
tory, one  who  fought  for  restoration 
of  gold  ownership  for  5  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee 
when  I  first  came  here.  We  managed 
to  succeed  in  that  effort,  and  it  was  a 
first  step,  it  struck  me,  toward  restora- 
tion of  honest  money. 

Honest  money  is  the  component  of 
this  budget  that  enables  us  to  achieve 
the  objectives  that  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  has  embraced  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  defense,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out,  and  with  regard  to  the  social 
Issues,  many  of  which  I  have  been  crit- 
ical of,  but  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  you 
do  not  have  to  sacrifice  anything  in 
this  budget.  Conversely,  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  security 
of  the  country  do  not  have  to  make 
sacrifices  either,  and  we  simultaneous- 
ly reduce  that  deficit  $77  billion  in- 
stead of  the  lesser  figures  proposed  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  More 
importantly,  and  it  goes  back  to  the 
chart  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia had  down  here  in  the  well,  that 
short-term  refinancing  cost,  as  he 
noted,  the  pyramid  that  you  saw  in 
that  chart  really  should  be  turned 
upside  down,  and  it  will  not  be  so  long 
as  people  are  not  sure  what  the  value 
of  money  will  be  10  or  20  years  into 
the  future. 
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The  dollar  today  is  worth  only  ap- 
proximately 30  cents— less  than  30 
cents— of  the  1967  dollar.  If  you  go 
back  to  a  pre- World  War  II  dollar,  this 
dollar  today  is  probably  worth  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  2  or  3 
cents.  In  fact,  according  to  projections 
made  of  increased  governmental  ex- 
penditures over  the  next  15  years  in 
this  country,  if  we  spend  at  the  rates 
that  are  the  average  of  the  previous  20 
years,  we  will  reduce  the  value  of  our 
dollar  by  the  year  2000  to  roughly  2 
cents— less  than  2  cents— of  the  1967 
dollar. 

The  importance  of  this  should  have 
been  brought  home  to  people  who 
have  studied  history  in  the  past.  I  used 
one  of  the  great  classic  examples  to  il- 
lustrate this  when  I  was  teaching  stu- 
dents about  the  importance  of  honest 
money. 

In  1914  in  Germany  they  printed 
this  note.  This  was  a  50-mark  note.  It 
is  pretty  careworn  from  the  time  I 
have  had  it  in  my  wallet.  This  50-mark 
note  at  that  time  was  worth  roughly 
$12.50  American.  The  German  nation- 
al debt  at  that  time  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  400  million  marks,  an  as- 
tronomical sum  of  money.  Nine  years 
after  they  printed  this  50-mark  note 
they  printed  this  note.  This  is  a  500- 
million-mark  note.  They  did  not  even 
bother  to  print  these  on  both  sides, 
and  no  German,  if  he  saw  one  of  these 
Ijring  in  the  gutter,  would  have  both- 
ered to  bend  over  and  pick  it  up. 

That  is  why  you  have  the  $454  bil- 
lion 1-year  debt  turnover,  and  $19  bil- 
lion lying  out  there  30  years  from  this 
point,  because  people  do  not  trust 
their  Government.  Governments  are 
designed  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  when  they  commit  these 
depredations  against  thrift  and  indus- 
try and  savings,  they  have  themselves 
become  the  instruments  of  chief  tres- 
pass against  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRA2«TE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  his- 
torically correct.  In  retrospect,  the 
German  Government  inflated  the 
mark  25  quintrillion  times,  and  it 
turned  out  to  where  a  postage  stamp 
in  1919,  which  was  but  a  shade  of  that, 
cost  a  million  marks  by  1923,  August, 
and  it  caused  the  collapse  of  democra- 
cy ultimately  in  Germsuiy. 

Mr.  CRANE.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
second  point  that  has  to  be  stressed, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
that  up.  The  German  society  did  not 
die  just  because  everyone  now  had 
worthless  paper  money.  The  farmers 
continued  to  come  into  the  cities,  and 
they  swapped  their  foodstuffs  for  gold 
wedding  bands  and  the  ladies'  earrings 
and  art  treasures.  Finally  there  were 
no  more  art  treasures  to  swap  in  ex- 
change for  food,  and  the  farmers  de- 


cided that  they  would  ride  it  out,  they 
would  sit  on  their  farms,  feed  their 
families,  and  wait  until  order  was  re- 
stored. 

The  fact  is  that  the  city  populations 
got  hungry,  they  started  fanning  out 
over  the  countryside  plundering  the 
farmers  and  order  was  restored  at  bay- 
onet point.  They  struggled  to  try  to  re- 
establish a  sound-money  system  des- 
perately, and  then  they  got  hit  with 
the  crash  of  1929  on  the  heels  of  this, 
and  their  whole  economy  collapsed,  as 
ours  did.  But  theirs  led  to  the  loss  di- 
rectly of  their  political  institutions  as 
well,  and  that  led  to  the  rise  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  and  we  all  know  the  rest  of 
that  story. 

In  short,  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  when  you  engage  in  unsound 
money  practices,  sooner  or  later  you 
are  led  down  the  garden  path  that  this 
Congress  has  been  led  down  in  terms 
of  mortgaging  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  that:  Not  only  restore 
honest  money,  not  only  get  our  budg- 
ets back  in  balance,  preserve  all  of  our 
social  and  defense  priorities  simulta- 
neously, but,  God  willing,  preserve  our 
political  institutions  as  well. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
probably  before  his  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  is  going  to  be  recognized 
for  the  great  accomplishment  that  he 
has  achieved  in  even  getting  this 
before  this  Congress  for  debate. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  is  recog- 
nized for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer],  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  for  their  extraordinary 
generosity  in  yielding  time  to  me  so 
that  1  might  attempt  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  important  ideas  about 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  the 
amendment. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  called  this 
the  honest  money  amendment.  That  Is 
interesting  and  very  accurate.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane] 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  with  honest 
money,  interest  rates  would  be  low  and 
with  a  currency  that  is  debased,  inter- 
est rates  are  high.  Equally  accurate. 

Clearly,  bringing  honest  money  to 
America  to  our  constituents  and  to  the 
world,  would  have  a  positive  impact 
upon  commerce,  industry,  jobs,  entre- 
preneurship,  and  trade.  And  it  would 
reduce  tensions  between  nations. 

John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961  suggested 
that  the  linchpin  of  the  whole  world's 
trading     system     and     its     financial 


system  was  the  fact  that  the  dollar  In 
1961  was  as  good  as  gold.  In  other 
words,  it  was  honest  money. 

The  gentleman  from  California  was 
called  a  prophet  by  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  CRAifK]. 
Prophets,  it  seems  to  me.  are  not 
people  who  predict  the  future.  More 
importantly,  they  are  people  who  can 
interpret  the  present.  And  that's  what 
we  need  more  of  today.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  saying  today 
is  that  there  is  a  disequilibrium  being 
caused  in  our  economy  and  in  the 
world  by  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  predictable, 
sound,  honest,  long-term  policy  for  the 
dollar  that  will  once  again  guarantee 
its  value.  If  we  had  that  type  of  dollar, 
this  type  of  currency,  the  interest 
rates  would  be  cut  in  half,  in  my  view. 
The  gentleman  from  California  says  it 
might  even  be  lower. 

Then  ask  yourself— How  do  you 
think  the  budget  would  look  with  an 
interest  rate  of  5  percent  or  even 
lower?  How  do  you  think  automobile 
sales  and  home  sales  would  be  doing  in 
an  economy  where  consumer  interest 
rates  were  6  percent,  mortgage  rates 
were  7  percent,  long-term  rates  were 
1 V4  or  2  or  even  3  percent. 

The  honest-money  budget  amend- 
ment is.  in  my  view,  ahead  of  its  time, 
but  I  think  that  it  would  help  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance  by  bringing 
the  American  economy  into  balance. 

What  we  are  saying  here  today  is 
that  there  is  only  one  real  way  to  bal- 
ance a  budget,  and  that  is  to  create 
through  economic  policy  the  condi- 
tions for  full  employment  without  in- 
flation. We  are  also  saying  you  can't 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  unbal- 
ancing the  family  balance  with  a  tax 
increase. 

Incidentally,  if  you  look  at  the  econ- 
omy and  the  assumptions  upon  which 
the  budgets  are  made— includinr  *.he 
major  Republican  alternative  and  the 
Democratic  Party's  budget— they 
accept  inflation,  they  accept  unem- 
ployment, they  accept  a  less  than  full 
utilization  of  the  resources— both 
physical  and  human— in  our  American 
economy. 

Think  about  assumptions  for  a 
moment.  The  assumptions,  unfortu- 
nately, upon  which  the  Republican 
budget  and  the  Democratic  budget 
have  been  based  are  predicated  upon 
high-interest  rates  and  higher  energy 
prices.  Actually  they  are  lower  now 
than  they  were  predicted  to  be. 
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I  think  most  of  us  know  that  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  Is  closer  to 
$13.50,  not  $26. 

Assvunptions  are  important,  because 
all  those  assumptions  drive  those  long- 
term  deficit  figures.  It  used  to  be  the 
assumption  that  deficits  caused  infla- 


tion. Then  some  said,  deficits  cause  re- 
cession. 

I  can  remember  the  assumption 
made  just  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
dollar  was  rising  inordinately  against 
the  yen  and  the  deutsche  mark  that 
the  deficit  is  causing  a  strong  dollar. 
Back  in  the  seventies,  the  deficit  was 
accused  of  causing  a  weak  dollar.  As- 
sumptions are  important.  The  assump- 
tion, the  predicate,  the  linchpin  that 
holds  the  Dannemeyer  budget  togeth- 
er Is  the  basic  premise  that  with  sound 
money,  honest  money,  low  long-term- 
interest  rates  and  a  modified  flat  tax. 
or  the  flat  tax  that  is  moving  through 
the  Senate  and  hopefully  will  come  to 
conference  along  the  lines  that  some 
of  us  have  been  talking  about  for  a 
long  time,  with  less  spending  for  Gov- 
ernment and  more  investment  by  the 
working  and  saving  Americans  who 
make  up  the  real  driving  engine 
behind  the  American  economy,  the 
budget  comes  into  balance. 

Every  1  percent  drop  In  interest 
rates  drops  the  deficit,  over  5  years  by 
about  $25  billion.  Every  1  percent  drop 
in  unemployment  drops  the  deficit  by 
$35  to  $40  billion.  Every  1  percent  of 
gross  national  product  drives  the  defi- 
cit down  by  over  $320  billion  over  5 
years. 

The  Dannemeyer  budget  recognizes 
that  high  interest  rates  are  causing 
the  deficit.  Let  me  say  it  again.  It  is 
the  high  interest  rates  that  have  been 
held  inordinately  high  from  1980 
through  1986  that  are  exacerbating 
the  economic  climate  In  America 
which  is  manifesting  itself  in  deficits. 

The  fastest  rising  part  of  the  deficit 
is  debt  service.  I  think  the  point  has 
been  made  by  three  or  four  previous 
speakers.  I  think  it  is  up  to  about  $120 
to  $125  billion  a  year.  If  we  have  inter- 
est rates  half  of  what  they  are  today, 
debt  service  would  drop  in  1  year  by 
roughly  $30  billion. 

Now.  obviously  that  will  not  happen, 
but  it  can  happen.  Right  policies  can 
create  the  conditions  for  the  honest 
money  that  we  want  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  are  either  in  the  Cham- 
bers or  watching  on  television.  We  do 
not  have  honest  money.  I  am  not  ac- 
cusing anybody  of  dishonesty.  I  am 
just  suggesting  that  today  we  do  not 
have  a  standard.  There  is  no  measure. 
There  is  no  reliable  way  to  decide 
what  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  going  to 
be. 

Listen  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times. 
He  was  asked  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  was  doing  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  previous 
meeting  and  he  said,  "We  did  what  we 
did  and  we  didn't  do  what  we  didn't 
do." 

We  now  have  a  Volcker  standard. 
That  is  what  I  call  the  Volcker  stand- 
ard. No  standard.  It  is  a  rumor  stand- 


ard. Lest  you  think  I  am  exaggerating, 
here  is  an  article  from  the  Financial 
Times  of  several  weeks  ago.  Listen  to 
this: 

A  turbulent  day  tn  the  foreign  exchange 
market  yesterday  saw  the  dollar  fluctuate 
sharply  as  traders  tried  to  malce  sense  of 
U.S.  official  policy  towards  the  currency's 
weakness.  The  dollar  plunged  against  the 
Deutsche  mark  .  .  .,  only  to  recover  on 
rumors  that  Japan  and  West  Oermany 
might  move  together  to  reduce  their  Inter- 
est rates.  If  fell  back  again  when  these 
rumors  were  denied. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  suggest  what  was 
happening  in  Japan. 

The  report  quoted  Preston  Martin, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  who  quickly  denied  that 
he  had  suggested  Japan  should  cut  its 
discount  rate.  And  then  the  dollar  fell 
again.  It  was  weaker  for  much  of  the 
day  as  traders  interpreted  remarks  on 
Wednesday  by  Paul  Volcker,  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman,  and  Karl 
Otto  Pohl,  president  of  the  German 
Bundesbank,  as  signals  that  the  dollar 
would  fall  even  further.  Then,  the  ar- 
ticle continues.  U.S.  bond  prices 
"surged  on  hopes  that  a  Group  of  Five 
meeting  would  lead  to  lower  world  in- 
terest rates.  Although  the  rally  pur- 
sued after  Mr.  Martin's  denial,  it  re- 
sumed shortly  afterward." 

How  is  it  possible,  my  colleagues, 
how  is  it  possible  to  conduct  interna- 
tional trade  and  international  com- 
merce, make  an  investment  or  make 
long  range  plans  with  regard  to  one's 
own  family  or  business  or  commercial 
interest  or  to  save  for  a  college  educa- 
tion or  put  something  away  for  some- 
thing that  someone  wants  to  buy  In 
the  future,  and  not  know  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  will  maintain  its 
integrity? 

I  want  to  say.  even  though  the 
budget  will  not  pass,  I  know  that  is  a 
shock  to  some  of  my  bleeding  heart 
conservative  friends,  it  may  not  pass, 
my  friends,  but  it  is  important  for  us 
to  consider  today  what  would  be  the 
impact  upon  the  deficit  of  sound, 
honest,  predictable  money. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make.  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  Democratic 
budget,  primarily  because  it  buys  the 
hysteria  that  was  created  by  the 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  David  Stockman. 
Dave  said  that  the  deficit  would  be 
about  $300  billion  in  the  year  in  which 
we  are  working  on  the  budget.  Well,  it 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  $300  billion. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  gracious  and  a  good  friend 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  allow  us  to  continue. 

The  deficit  is  not  $300  billion.  It  is 
not  $200  billion.  Frankly.  Mr.  Miller  of 


OMB,  Stockman's  successor,  Is  now 
saying  it  is  about  $172  billion.  My 
friend  Paul  Craig  Roberts  recently 
wrote  "The  deficit  hysteria  turned  out 
to  be  based  in  politics  and  not  analy- 
sis." And  he  U  right.  The  deficit  is 
coming  down.  The  deficit  Is  coming 
down  because  the  economy,  interest 
rates,  unemployment  rates,  all  have  an 
impact  upon  this  deficit  and  the  as- 
sumptions that  Dave  made  were 
wrong.  His  book  is  wrong.  Reagan  did 
not  fail.  Dave  failed.  The  American 
people  know  it.  Even  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Stockman,  knows 
it. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  we  don't  have 
to  gut  the  social  safety  net  programs 
of  this  country.  We  need  a  safety  net 
or  platform  under  which  all  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall,  but  we 
also  need  a  ladder  of  opportunity  upon 
which  all  people  can  climb.  That  is 
what  more  jobs  and  economic  growth 
can  help  accomplish. 

The  answer  to  welfare  Is  jobs  and 
economic  growth,  not  austerity  and 
sacrifice. 

The  answer  to  balancing  the 
budget— this  will  shock  my  friends— is 
more  growth,  more  jobs,  lower  interest 
rates,  a  flat  tax,  sound  money,  sound 
trade  policies,  enterprise  zones,  and 
those  liberal  democratic  values  upon 
which  our  Judeo  Christian  Nation  and 
free  enterprise  economy  is  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  Ilka  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  defense  budget  for  next  year. 
In  my  judgment,  both  the  House  snd  Senate 
budget  resolutions  do  not  provide  enough 
money  for  our  defense  needs.  Defense  It  not 
cheap.  But  it  makes  all  other  priorities  possi- 
ble. It  Is  our  first  and  foremost  responsibility. 

The  sort  of  defense  reductions  we  are 
being  asked  to  endorse  are  unnecessary  to 
balance  the  budget,  would  do  severe  damage 
to  our  long-term  defense  capabilities,  and,  as 
a  continuing  pattern,  would  halt  the  march  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  just  as  it  was  beginning 
to  gather  momentum  in  such  places  as  Grena- 
da, El  Salvador,  end  Afghanistan. 

Last  year,  Congress  made  a  6-percent  real 
cut  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense  budget, 
the  first  sbsolute  cut  in  defense  spending 
levels  in  15  years.  This  yesr,  the  House 
[democratic  budget  cuts  $35  billton  from  Rea- 
gan's request  and  $16  billion  from  a  real 
freeze  level— nearly  a  6-percent  real  defense 
reduction  from  fiscal  year  1986  levels.  Thus 
the  combined  cut  from  the  Oemocrst's  pro- 
posal smounts  to  almost  a  1 2-percent  real  de- 
cline from  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense 
budget. 

It  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Demo- 
crat's defense  number  Is  sheer  capitulation, 
but  even  the  House  Republican  defense  level 
is  inadequate.  The  House  Republican  alterna- 
tive would  cut  a  $8  billion  below  the  Senate- 
agreed  level,  which  is  the  bare  minimum  nec- 
essary to  just  cover  Inflation.  This  pattern  of 
real  defense  reductions  Is  extremely  disap- 
pointing and  dangerous  to  our  nattonal  securi- 
ty. 
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President  Reagan  was  right  in  his  recent 
letter  to  Representative  Robert  Michel: 

The  decisions  we  malce  alx>ut  our  defense 
budget  today  determine  the  strength  with 
which  we  can  underwrite  our  security  for 
years  to  come.  The  threat  we  anticipate,  un- 
fortunately, continues  to  grow.  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  proposed  level  for  de- 
fense spending  would  increase  the  risks  to 
each  one  of  us  by  reversing  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  causing  the  gap  between  our 
national  security  requirement  and  our  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  widen  once  again. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  congressional  budget 
resolution  promised  3  percent  real  growth  in 
defense  for  the  next  3  years.  That  commit- 
ment was  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  Now 
every  budget  proposal  is  reneging  on  that 
commitment,  threatening  to  go  b&cV.  to  the 
days  of  underfunding  our  defense  needs.  We 
will  pay  the  consequences  of  inadequate  pre- 
paredness if  this  pattern  is  not  halted  immedi- 
ately. 

I  must  oppose  any  plan— wtiether  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican — which  threatens  to  lead 
us  down  the  road  to  weakness  and  isolation- 
ism. Defense  must  be  a  continuing  commit- 
ment, it  cannot  be  an  effort  that  is  given  up 
after  4  or  5  years.  We  absolutely  must  avoid 
feast  and  famine  cycles  of  defense  spending. 
We  cannot  go  hacking  away  at  defense  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row  without  serious  conse- 
quences for  our  efforts  to  fight  state-terrorism, 
respond  to  the  continuing  unprecedented 
Soviet  military  buikJup,  and  promote  the  cause 
of  freedom-fighters  throughout  the  wortd. 

How  U.S.  forces  might  fare  in  any  potential 
conflict  will  hinge  upon  our  willingness  to  vote 
an  adequate  defense  txxjget  today.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  budget  this  year 
breaks  faith  with  the  promises  we  made  last 
year  and  sacrifices  our  defense  to  short-term 
deficit  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DANNiaiETER],  who  has  2  minutes 

remaining.  

Mr.  DANNEIMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask.  was  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  going  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  yield  some 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  SiLJANOER],  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
METERl  can  save  his  last  2  minutes  for 
his  closing  remarks.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  3  minutes  from  my  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  so  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  may  have  2 
minutes  for  closing^ 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to 
reserve  2  minutes  for  closing  com- 
ments, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan now  has  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeter]  re- 
serves his  2  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siuander]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIUANDEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  both  the  chairman 
and  the   gentleman   from   California 


[Mr.  Dannemeyer]  for  their  generosity 
in  giving  of  their  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp]  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DAinfEMETER]  Is  pro- 
phetic, and  indeed,  he  is  prophetic,  but 
prophets  often  are  not  recognized 
within  their  own  time.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  bringing  up  this  debate. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  will  be 
a  very  select  few  that  will  vote  for  his 
particular  budget,  but  there  will  be  a 
day  in  American  history  when  we  will 
debate  the  issues  that  were  brought 
up  by  so  many  of  the  eloquent  speak- 
ers this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the  Dannemeyer 
substitute.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  expect  this 
budget  will  pass,  yet  I  believe  my  good  friend 
from  California  has  done  a  great  senm:e  to 
this  country  by  opening  this  det>ate.  This  issue 
of  floating  exchange  rates  and  the  return  to  a 
price  rule  is  extremely  important.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  will  debate  what 
type  of  fixed  exchange  rate  system  we  will 
return  to  rather  than  whether  or  not  we  should 
abandon  the  present  nonworking  system. 

The  final  abandoment  of  the  gold  standard 
in  1971  by  Richard  Nixon  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  a  greater  error  than  the  Watergate 
coverup.  The  problem  of  historically  high  inter- 
est rates,  dangerous  international  debt,  and 
the  huge  trade  deficit  can  be  directly  linked  to 
the  U.S.  departure  from  the  international  gold 
standard. 

My  congressional  district  is  predominantly 
agricultural.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  system  of  floating  exchange  rates  has  ig- 
nited the  latest  farm  crisis.  By  reducing  the 
money  supply  to  control  the  economy  ttie  Fed 
caused  a  deflation  in  commodity  prices.  Infla- 
tion tends  to  rob  lenders  because  debtors  pay 
back  their  loans  in  dollars  that  are  worth  less. 
Deflation  robs  the  debtors,  because  they  have 
to  pay  back  their  loans  in  dollars  that  are 
worth  more  than  they  borrowed.  When  defla- 
tion occurs,  farm  loans  begin  to  default  and 
the  value  of  the  land  which  is  held  in  collateral 
begins  to  shrink.  At  the  same  time,  farmers 
need  to  grow  as  many  crops  as  possible  so 
they  can  get  the  cash  to  pay  off  their  existing 
loans.  Naturally,  the  market  becomes  over- 
saturated  with  crops,  driving  farm  prices  down, 
giving  farmers  fewer  dollars  to  pay  back  their 
loans.  At  the  same  time,  the  Fed  pushes  inter- 
est rates  even  higher,  due  to  its  monetarist 
paranoia,  whk:h  prevents  farmers  from  refi- 
nancing their  debt. 

Increasing  interest  rates  to  artifKially  high 
levels  also  increases  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
foreign  exchange  rates.  When  interest  rates 
are  high,  foreign  investors  are  attracted  to 
American  martlets,  thus  making  tfie  value  of 
other  currencies  comparatively  less.  When 
that  happens,  imports  become  cheap,  since 
Americans  are  buying  them  with  overvalued 
dollars,  but  exports  become  expensive,  since 
foreigners  have  to  buy  U.S.  exports  with  cur- 
rencies that  are  shrinking  in  value. 

The  cycle  thus  deepens  for  the  farmer. 
Since  the  largest  U.S.  exrort  is  agriculture,  a 
high  U.S.  dollar  is  easier  for  other  nations  to 
compete  with  us.  American  farmers  suddenly 


find  that  they  cannot  sell  their  goods  abroad. 
This  means  that  there  are  now  more  farm 
products  being  dumped  on  U.S.  domestic  mar- 
kets driving  the  price  of  agriculture  goods 
down  further.  Eventually,  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts become  lower  than  ttie  cost  to  produce  it 
and  an  agriculture-led  depression  becomes 
possible. 

Pertiaps  the  single  greatest  cause  for  our 
trade  deficit  is  ttie  monetary  polk:y  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  whk^  has  promoted  artificially 
high  interest  rates  in  the  United  States.  These 
interest  rates  make  the  dollar  attractive  to  for- 
eign investors  in  relatk>n  to  other  currencies, 
thus  causing  the  dollar's  value  to  rise.  Ameri- 
can farmers,  manufacturers,  and  mineral  pro- 
ducers, industries  that  are  the  backbone  of 
U.S.  exports,  have  been  priced  out  of  tfie 
worid  market  by  the  dollar's  rise.  Just  as  the 
fall  of  the  dollar  in  the  eariy  1970's  provoked 
protectionism  at>road,  the  high  value  of  ttie 
dollar  in  the  1980's  has  led  to  calls  for  protec- 
tionism in  the  United  States.  The  instability  of 
exchange  rates  has  cost  jobs  in  tioth  ttie 
United  States  and  the  Third  World. 

The  obvious  answer  to  a  monetary  policy 
that  permits  a  rising  dollar  or  a  falling  dollar  is 
a  monetary  policy  that  preserves  a  stable 
dollar.  We  need  a  domestic  monetary  policy 
geared  to  the  value  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
money.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  woukJ  t>e 
to  have  the  Federal  Resen/e  tie  the  dollar  to  a 
price  rule — an  index  based  on  gold,  silver,  and 
other  valuable  minerals.  Since  the  abandon- 
ment of  ttie  international  gold  standard  in 
1 971 ,  worid  trade  has  been  on  a  roller  coaster 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  erratic. 
A  gokl-t)ased  economy  is  after  all  a  simple 
matter  of  justice.  By  lenders  and  borrowers, 
sellers  and  buyers,  exporters  and  importers  all 
knowing  the  fixed  value  of  a  cun-ency,  specu- 
latkjn  and  fear  are  removed  from  purchases. 
The  key  to  restoring  low  interest  rates  and  a 
stable  worid  trading  system  would  be  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  abandon  floating  ex- 
change rates  and  ttie  targeting  of  the  money 
supply  for  a  price  mie  based  on  the  value  of 
goW. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Dannemeyer]  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dannebjeyer]  for  his  remaining  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  statesman  in  the  history  of 
America  who  spoke  eloquently  to  the 
issue  that  we  are  addressing  this 
morning,  Daniel  Webster,  who  spoke 
in  1832  in  a  room  down  the  hall  from 
where  we  are  speaking  today.  This  is 
what  he  said,  and  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  his  words  to  be  repeated 
today: 

Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the 
laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes 
them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich 
man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  tax- 
ation—these bear  lightly,  compared  with 
fraudulent  currencies  and  the  roblieries 
committed  by  depreciated  paper. 


They  were  true  then.  They  are  true 
today. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves  about 
the  status  of  the  international  bank- 
ing system.  It  is  close  to  hemorrhage. 

When  the  Mexican  Government- 
pray  that  they  do  not.  but  if  they 
choose  to  do  it— declares  a  default  on 
their  loans,  that  places  those  loans  In 
default  In  the  banks  which  have  lent 
the  money  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. Those  banks  will  offset  those 
defaulting  loans  against  their  reserves 
and  then  against  equity  and  they  are 
then  in  effect  bankrupt.  At  that  point 
they  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  liquidity 
and  we  have  the  choice  of  granting 
that  request  or  ignoring  it.  If  we  grant 
it,  we  run  the  risk  of  pursuing  a  policy 
of  hyperinflation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  depicted 
took  place  in  the  Weimar  Republic  in 
Germany  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. 
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We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  terms  of  a 
policy  option  that  is  desperately 
needed  in  America  for  the  sake  of 
leading  the  Western  World  out  of  this 
high-interest-rate  mode  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  the  policy  option 
that  is  called  for  and  approve  this 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this 
point  a  letter  dated  April  29,  1986, 
from  Mr.  Galbraith  of  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, on  the  point  of  the  viability  of  the 
U.S.  Government  insuring  a  bond  at  a 
2-percent  rate. 

The  letter  follows: 

Morgan  Stanley  St  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.  ApHl  29,  1986. 
Hon.  William  E.  Dannemeyer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washingtoji,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  15th.  I  think  the  United 
States  Government  could  sell  $100  billion  of 
30  year  l)onds  convertible  into  gold  (not  in- 
dexed—actually exchangeable  for  the 
metal)  at  an  interest  rate  of  no  more  than  2 
percent.  Moreover,  there  probably  would  be 
a  conversion  premium  of  at  least  5  percent 
over  the  price  of  gold  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  bonds  should  be  non-callable  for  ten 
years.  The  underwriting  and  sales  commis- 
sion would  be  less  than  1  percent. 

These  l>onds  would  l)ecome  the  preferred 
way  to  hold  gold  and  would  soon  fluctuate 
in  value  along  with  the  price  of  gold.  If  the 
United  States  wished  to  issue  another 
tranche  they  could,  in  my  opinion,  buy  an 
option  on  additional  gold  from  several  re- 
serve banks  in  the  world  and  still,  after 
paying  the  cost  for  the  option,  effect  a  re- 
duction in  the  Treasury's  present  borrowing 
costs. 

This  effort  to  use  our  gold  and  the  gold  of 
other  countries  to  reduce  the  Treasury's 
borrowing  cost  would  have  a  l>eneficial 
effect  on  the  world  economy.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  efforts,  but  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  we  will  be  able  to  convince  the  Treas- 
ury. I  have  tried  for  almost  ten  years.  Per- 


haps we  can  discuss  the  matter  sometime  at 
your  convenience. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Evan  O.  Oalbraith. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  that  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  close  in  opposition  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  one 
moment.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  for  his  substitute.  How- 
ever, I  would  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman uses  the  President's  defense 
outlay  proposals  and  estimates  which, 
as  we  remember,  according  to  the  CBO 
have  been  underestimated  by  almost 
$15  billion. 

Therefore,  with  the  debt  service 
there  would  actually  not  be  a  deficit  of 
$127  billion.  It  would  be  closer  to 
around  $142  billion.  Adding  the  $52 
billion  of  additional  interest  costs 
which  would  not  be  realized  in  the 
first  year  but  perhaps  be  realized  in 
the  out  years  as  a  result  of  going  to 
the  gold  standard,  it  is  my  best  Judg- 
ment and  that  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  that  the  first  year  deficit 
would  be  substantially  higher  than 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  73,  noes 
338.  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  124] 
AYES-73 


NOES-338 


Anderson 

Emerson 

Parri* 

Archer 

Fiedler 

Pursell 

Armey 

Fields 

Quillen 

Badham 

Oekas 

Roth 

Barton 

Hammerschmldt  Rudd 

Bentley 

Hansen 

SchuetU 

Bllirakls 

Hartnett 

Sensenbrenner 

Broyhill 

Hiler 

Shumway 

Burton  (IN) 

Hopkins 

Shuster 

Callahan 

Hunter 

Slljander 

Carney 

Hyde 

Skeen 

Chappie 

Kasirh 

Smith,  Robert 

Cheney 

Kemp 

(NH) 

Cobey 

Lacomarslno 

Solomon 

Courier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Strang 

Craig 

Livingston 

Slratton 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stump 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Vander  Jagt 

Daub 

Marlenee 

Vucanovich 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Walker 

Dickinson 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Doman  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Dreler 

NIelson 

Young  (AK) 

Duncan 

Packard 

Ackennan 

Florto 

WmaiU 

Akaka 

Foley 

McCain 

Alexander 

Ford  (MI) 

Mcaodiey 

Andrews 

Pord(TN) 

McCoUum 

Annunzio 

Fowler 

McCurdy 

Anthony 

Frank 

McDade 

Applegate 

ftmael 

MoOrath 

Aapin 

Frott 

McHugh 

AUins 

Fuqua 

McKeman 

AuCoin 

Oallo 

McKtnney 

Barnes 

Oarda 

McMUlan 

Bartlett 

Oaydot 

Meyers 

Bateman 

Oejdenion 

Mica 

Bates 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Bedell 

Gibbons 

Miller  (CA) 

Bellenson 

OUman 

Miller  (WA) 

Bennett 

Gingrich 

Mineu 

Bereuter 

OUclunan 

Mitchell 

Berman 

Gomalec 

Moaktey 

Bevill 

Goodllng 

Moiinari 

Biaggl 

Gordon 

Mollohan 

Bliley 

Gradison 

Monson 

Boehlert 

Gray  (ID 

Montgomery 

Boggs 

Gray  (PA) 

Moody 

Boland 

Green 

Moore 

Boner  (TN) 

Gregg 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Guarlni 

Morrison  (WA> 

Bonker 

Gunderaon 

Mrawk 

Borskl 

Hall  (OH) 

Murphy 

Boaco 

Hall,  Ralph 

Murtha 

Boucher 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Boulter 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Boxer 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Breaux 

Hayes 

NeUon 

Brooks 

Hefner 

Nkshols 

Broomfleld 

Henry 

Nowak 

Brown  (CA) 

Hertel 

Dakar 

Brown  (CO) 

HIIIU 

Oberttar 

Bruce 

Holt 

Obey 

Bryant 

Horton 

Olln 

Burton  (CA) 

Howard 

Ortiz 

Bustamante 

Hoyer 

Owens 

Byron 

Hubbard 

Oxiey 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

PanetU 

Carper 

Hughes 

Pkhayan 

Carr 

Hutto 

Pease 

Chandler 

Jacobs 

Penny 

Chapman 

Jeffords 

Pepper 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

PeriOns 

Clay 

Johnson 

PeW 

dinger 

Jones  (NO 

Pickle 

CoaU 

Jones  (OK) 

Porter 

Coble 

Jones  (TN) 

Price 

Coelho 

Kan>orskl 

RahaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kaptur 

Rangel 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kastenmeier 

Ray 

Collins 

Kennelly 

Regula 

Combest 

Kildee 

Reid 

Conte 

Kindness 

Richardson 

Cooper 

Kleccka 

Ridge 

Coughlin 

Kolbe 

Rinaldo 

Coyne 

Kolter 

Rltter 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Roberu 

Darden 

Kramer 

Robinson 

Daschle 

LaFatce 

Rodino 

DavU 

Lantos 

Roe 

Dellums 

Latta 

Roemer 

DeWlne 

Leach  (lA) 

Rogers 

Dicks 

Leath  (TX) 

Rose 

Dingell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

DioOuardI 

Lehman  (FD 

Roukema 

Dixon 

Leland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Rowland  (OA) 

Dowdy 

Levin  (MI) 

Roybal 

Downey 

Uvine  (CA) 

Russo 

Durbin 

Lewis  (FD 

Sabo 

Dwyer 

Lightfoot 

Savage 

Dymally 

UpinskI 

Raxton 

Dyson 

Uoyd 

Schaefer 

Early 

Loeffler 

Schroeder 

Eckart  (OH) 

Long 

Schulze 

Eckert  (NY) 

Lott 

Schumer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Seiberling 

Edwards  (OK) 

Luken 

Sharp 

English 

Lundine 

Shaw 

Erdreich 

MacKay 

Shelby 

Evans (lA) 

Madigan 

SikorskI 

Evans  (ID 

Manton 

SIsisky 

Fascell 

Markey 

Skelton 

Fawell 

Martin  (ID 

Slattery 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Slaughter 

Feighan 

Martinez 

Smith  (FD 

Fish 

Matsul 

Smith  (lA) 

Flippo 

Mavroulet 

Smith  (NE) 
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Smith  (NJ) 

Swift 

Weaver 

Smith,  Denny 

SwindaU 

Weiss 

(OR) 

Synar 

Wheat 

Smith.  Robert 

TaUon 

WhIUey 

(OR) 

Tauke 

Whittaker 

Snowe 

Tausin 

Whitten 

Snyder 

Thomas  (CA) 

WUliams 

SoUn 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wirth 

Spence 

Wise 

Spr«tt 

TorriceUi 

WoU 

St  GeniULin 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Staraers 

Traficant 

Wortley 

Stallincs 

Traxler 

Wright 

Stuigelmnd 

Udall 

Wyden 

Stark 

Valentine 

Wylie 

Stenholm 

Vento 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Viscloeky 

Toung  (FL> 

Studds 

Volkmer 

Young  (MO) 

Sundquist 

Watkins 

Sweeney 

Waxman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Barnard 

Grotberg 

Scheuer 

Conyera 

Heftel 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Hendon 

Walgren 

Derrick 
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Messrs.  BROOKS.  HEFNER. 
COBLE,  and  WHITTAKER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1120 

AMERDMraT  IM  THE  NATtmE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrFCREC  BY  MR.  LELAND 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute made  in  order  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  LEtANs:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  E>eficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $868,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $955,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,024,800,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,088,670,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,155,960,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,206,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,011,910,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,058,220,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,087,380,000,000. 


(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,810,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $103,220,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $62,580,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1986,  October  1.  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $654,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $714,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $763,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $14,890,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $25,470,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $29,840,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $55,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $85,320,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $909,180,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,022,310,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $813,590,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $847,770,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $865,440,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $158,890,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $133,470,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $101,840,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986.  October  1,  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,250,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $85,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,250,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $87,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $87,650,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$255,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $264,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 


budget 


authority. 


(A)  New 
$259,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $261,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $264,730,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $260,390,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,150,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $11,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,860,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,220,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$7,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,190,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,960,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,280,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,160,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,740,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,710,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,270,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,020,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,740,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,320,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,750,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,930,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,770,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,170,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,310,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $20,090,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,350,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,650,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,980,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $38,750,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,310,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $39,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,630,000,000. 

(C)  New      Direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $38,450,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,470,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,610,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,590,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,820,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Conun unity   and  Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 


Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,170,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$950,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,930,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,130,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $300,000,000. 

(10)  Education,   Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,310,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,040,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $10,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,010,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $10,950,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $42,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $45,360,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,020,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $72,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $94,770,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$166,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $127,010,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,640,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $133,680,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$179,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $138,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,080,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $16,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,540,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $16,950,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
mente.  $17,550,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,070,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,190,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,730,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,820,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,880,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,560,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,610,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,670,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$148,830,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $148,830,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,540,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$154,690,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,690,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,180,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 


Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my 
overtures  about  the  budget,  let  me 
first  commend  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  this  yeo- 
man's leadership  on  developing  this 
document.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  task  force  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  to  develop 
and  fashion  this  budget  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  will  present  it  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1981  President 
Reagan  challenged  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  propose  a  budget  that 
reflected  the  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  met  that  chal- 
lenge, although  we  received  little  sup- 
port in  this  body  and  none  from  the 
White  House  when  we  offered  our  con- 
structive alternative  budget.  Had  we 
been  given  the  kind  of  consideration 
we  thought  we  were  due,  this  Nation 
would  be  much  better  off  today;  our 
economy,  of  course,  would  have  been 
much  healthier. 

Once  again,  this  year  we  are  faced 
with  a  similar  challenge.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  develop  a  budget  that  pro- 
vides needed  domestic  services,  a 
strong  defense  and  reduces  this  coun- 
try's staggering  deficit. 

To  meet  this  new  challenge,  we  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
forged  a  new  coalition— a  coalition  of 
Members  from  diverse  regions  of  the 
country,  but  with  shared  concern  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  As  a  result, 
we  have  been  successful  in  meeting 
the  budget  challenge  of  1986. 

This  endeavor  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult with  the  passage  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings.  While  I  and  many 
others  did  not  support  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings,  I  do  support  sensi- 
ble and  responsible  efforts  to  reduce 
the  hemorrhaging  Federal  budget  def- 
icit. Congress— and  no  other  body— is 
given  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing this  Nation's  spending  priorities. 

This  is  a  responsibility  we  caiujot 
and  must  not  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  I  am  proud  to 


present  the  fiscal  year  1987  quality  of 
life  budget. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  we 
seek  to  reach  out  to  all  Americans  who 
are  in  need.  We  have  crafted  a  budget 
that  improves,  not  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
American  people. 

Although  our  Nation  Is  truly  boimti- 
ful  and  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  and  human  resources,  many  in 
this  Nation  do  not  share  in  that  abun- 
dance. In  fact  many  Americans  do  not 
enjoy  the  basics  of  decent  housing, 
quality  education,  adequate  health 
care,  and  freedom  of  opportunity. 

There  are  millions  of  elderly  poor 
who  have  seen  Medicare  costs  rise  4 
out  of  the  last  5  yeao^.  Over  half  of 
the  thousands  of  black  and  Hispanic 
children  bom  in  our  country  each  year 
are  bom  into  poverty.  The  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  continue  to 
face  barriers  to  meaningful  employ- 
ment. And  there  are  millions  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  who  have 
given  up  hope  of  ever  finding  a  job. 

We  are  not  talking  about  faceless, 
anonymous  Americans.  We  are  talking 
about  the  constituents  your  and  my 
district  offices  serve.  I  see  them  and 
you  see  them.  We  simply  cannot  pre- 
tend this  group  of  underprivileged 
Americans  does  not  exist. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  continues  the  mean-spirited 
attack  on  the  quality  of  life  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  and  politically 
disenfranchised  Americans.  Congress 
must  address  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  children  since  the 
Reagan  administration  repeatedly  and 
callously  ignores  their  pleas  for  assist- 
ance. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  the 
only  people  in  need.  We  are  seeing  the 
emergence  of  a  "new  poor."  These  are 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  because 
of  economic  dislocations  are  now  suf- 
fering hardship. 

These  new  poor  includes  families  in 
our  Farm  Belt  who  are  suffering  from 
depressed  crop  prices;  residents  of  the 
oil  patch  who  are  watching  as  energy 
prices  collapse;  and  Rust  Belt  workers 
who  are  losing  their  jobs  due  to  the 
technological  revolution.  These  Ameri- 
cans have  sacrificed  to  build  America 
into  the  great  nation  we  are  today. 

The  budget  we  are  presenting  today 
is  the  only  budget  that  addresses  the 
attack  on  the  quality  of  life  of  these 
Americans. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  is  support- 
ed by  a  broad  and  regionally  diverse 
coalition  of  members.  The  budget  re- 
flects responsible  fiscal  policy  and  con- 
fronts the  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  provides 
for  $1,011.91  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  generates  $868  billion 
In  revenues.  This  results  in  a  deficit  of 
$143  billion— $190  million  below  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  target. 


Under  the  quality  of  life  budget,  the 
Federal  deficit  would  decline  to  $62.58 
billion  by  1989— more  than  $9  billion 
below  the  third  year  goal  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

Clearly  the  quality  of  life  budget  not 
only  meets  but  beats  the  deficit  tar- 
gets contained  in  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings.  And  it  does  this  in  a  respon- 
sible and  human  fashion. 

Specifically,  the  quality  of  life 
budget  reaffirms  our  Nation's  promise 
to  its  senior  citizens  by  taking  S(x:ial 
Security  programs  off-budget,  and  in- 
creasing benefit  payments.  At  the 
same  time  this  budget  attacks  the 
problems  of  the  very  young  through 
increased  funding  for  programs  target- 
ed toward  reducing— and  eventually 
eliminating— the  unacceptable  rates  of 
infant  mortality. 

As  the  quality  of  life  budget  address- 
es the  needs  of  rural  Americans  by 
shifting  agriculture  programs  away 
from  large  commercial  farms  back  to 
smaller,  family-owned  farms;  it  also 
emphasizes  a  continued  strong  Federal 
role  In  urban  development  and  hous- 
ing programs  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
our  core  cities. 

While  our  budget  offers  hope  and 
compassion  to  millions  starving  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  around  the 
world,  it  also  fully  funds  the  food  and 
nutrition  programs  combating  the 
problems  of  hunger  in  America. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  quality  of  life 
budget  is  the  increased  allocation  of 
resources  toward  education  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  guiding  principles  of  a  truly  just 
and  democratic  society  are  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  incomprehensible  that  in  the  most 
powerful  economic  nation  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  adequately  combat  il- 
literacy and  unemployment. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  restores 
fiuidlng  for  all  education  programs 
targeted  for  reduction  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  The  budget  fully 
funds  those  programs  authorized 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

It  proposes  $278  million  for  the 
Work  Incentive  Program— a  program 
that  has  assisted  welfare  recipients  to 
move  into  jobs  and  away  from  public 
assistance. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  proposes 
an  Omnibus  Productivity  and  Trade 
Incentive  Program,  aimed  at  curtailing 
the  continued  decline  in  American  in- 
dustry and  lessening  the  Nation's 
trade  deficit. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  increases 
the  efficiency  and  equity  of  the  Tax 
Code  by  closing  tax  loopholes,  and 
eliminating  tax  shelters. 

At  the  same  time,  it  ensures  that 
those  Americans  living  at  or  near  the 
poverty  line  will  no  longer  be  subject 
to  taxation.  This  budget  broadens  the 
tax  base  through  1989  and  removes 


from  the  income  tax  rolls  those  earn- 
ing less  than  the  baseline  poverty 
index  by  increasing  the  standard  de- 
duction from  $3,540  to  $4,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  budget  is  not 
mearly  a  collection  of  stated  ideas  and 
goals,  but  the  real  life  choice  of  how 
our  Government  cares  and  provides 
for  its  people.  The  quality  of  life 
budget  addresses  the  difficult  and 
complicated  spending  questions  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  the 
most  fair  and  humane  marmer. 

Our  budget  provides  for  a  strong  and 
adequate  defense,  while  it  keeps  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ples. And  it  accomplishes  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  a  continued  emphasis 
toward  true  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  sensible  alternative. 

D  1130 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  has  con- 
sumed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leland]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

You  know,  we  talk  about  quality  of 
life.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  quality  of 
life  we  are  really  trying  to  provide  for 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  First  off. 
with  a  tax  Increase  In  this  budget  of 
some  $34.5  billion,  we  are  talking 
about  an  Increase  In  taxes  that  Is  un- 
necessary to  solve  the  problem  In  this 
country.  When  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  in  1981  we  had  tax  rev- 
enues of  some  $600  billion.  The  esti- 
mates in  the  budget  are  close  to  $850 
billion  this  year.  So  we  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  $250  billion.  In  this  particu- 
lar budget,  however,  you  have  decided 
that  you  are  going  to  tax  and  tax,  and 
spend  and  spend  some  more.  I  think 
that  is  wrong.  So  that  Is  the  first  thing 
and  the  first  reason  I  would  not  want 
to  vote  for  this  particular  budget. 

In  the  defense  numbers  I  think  It  Is 
Important  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
quality  of  life  we  are  going  to  have  In 
this  country  if  we  do  not  have  a  credi- 
ble defense  capabiltiy. 

You  and  I  both  would  like  to  have 
that,  I  think,  for  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. We  are  talking  about  a  defense 
budget  that  is  maligned,  and  I  suppose 
we  are  all  a  little  guilty  of  that,  but  I 
think  maybe  a  little  review  of  where 
we  are  in  the  defense  numbers  Is  in 
order. 

In  1980  we  had  a  budget  outlay  of 
some  $133  billion  to  where  In  1986  we 
have  grown  to  some  $262  billion  esti- 
mated for  outlays. 

So  a  doubling  from  1980  to  1986  In 
outlays  on  the  defense  spending.  In 


fact,  the  defense  budget  authority 
level  Is  even  more  confusing.  I  might 
run  through  that. 

The  original  1986  budget  resolution 
was  $302.5  billion.  The  defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  $297.6  billion.  Then 
we  went  through  sequestration,  and 
we  got  to  $286.1  billion.  Then  we  car- 
ried over  the  pay  raise.  So  the  budget 
that  we  are  really  talking  about,  com- 
paring this  year  to  1987,  next  year,  the 
quality  of  life  budget,  is  $290  billion  In 
budget  authority. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  stressed 
throughout  the  last  couple  of  years  is 
the  Importance  to  freeze  the  spending, 
not  allow  any  of  the  spending  to  grow 
or  to  become  greater  than  It  was  last 
year.  Had  we  done  that  In  1981  or 
1982,  we  would  today  have  a  balanced 
budget.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not. 
The  combined  wisdom  of  this  Con- 
gress provided  Increasing  amounts  of 
money  to  spend.  But  I  think  that  the 
area  of  $290  billion  is  responsible  for 
this  period  of  time  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Now,  if  I  imderstand  your  budget 
correctly,  you  are  taking  the  budget 
authority  down  to  $255  billion.  I  think  - 
there  are  some  savings  can  be  made 
there.  Certainly  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  been  well  managed. 
We  have  138,000  more  civilians  work- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  we  had  In  1980. 1  think  that  is  an 
outrage  and  a  complete  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department  civil- 
ian force. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  us  take  the 
fuel  savings  that  are  undoubtedly 
going  to  accrue  because  of  the  lower 
oil  prices  we  are  paying  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  many  other 
areas  of  government,  and  take  those 
savings.  But  we  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  Certainly  they  are  not  going 
to  take  the  level  some  $65  billion  lower 
than  the  President  has  requested  and 
$35  billion  lower  than  what  we  are 
spending  this  year. 

We  can  eliminate  the  military  pay 
raise.  We  probably  should.  They  have 
had  some  40-percent  pay  Increase  In 
the  last  5  years.  We  should  treat  ev- 
eryone the  same,  however,  and  I  think 
that  means  freezing  other  pay  In- 
creases proposed  in  the  Government. 

We  can  try  through  attrition  to 
eliminate  some  of  these  close  calls  on 
employment.  We  need  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  But  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  $35  billion  by  doing  that. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  it  from  the 
fuel  savings.  So  I  guess  my  question 
would  be  for  the  gentlemen  who  are 
purporting  to  sponsor  this  amendment 
to  the  budget,  which  R&D  projects, 
which  research  and  development  do 
you  think  we  ought  to  cutback  on? 
Which  programs  that  have  very  low 
rates  of  production,  weapons  systems 
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in  this  instance,  would  you  like  to  see 
eliminated  completely? 

Sure,  we  can  do  procurement 
reform.  I  think  that  is  important.  I 
have  been  involved  in  that.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  this  country 
needs  and  certainly  one  of  the  things 
that  we  can  do  in  trying  to  remodel 
the  way  we  operate  the  Department  of 
Defense  or,  for  that  matter,  any  part 
of  the  Government. 

I  think  the  last  thing— and  my  ques- 
tion to  the  gentlemen  really  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter— if  you  are 
going  to  cut  $35  billion  of  authority 
from  the  present  authority  that  we 
are  operating  under,  which  bases  are 
you  going  to  close?  Specifically,  in 
each  one  of  your  districts  I  would  like 
to  see  which  military  bases  you  are 
going  to  see  completely  cut  out,  be- 
cause as  far  as  this  Member  goes,  my 
State  is  49th  In  the  Nation  and  there 
is  no  military  spending. 

I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  having 
any  bases  cut  out  from  my  district.  I 
will  vote  with  you,  though,  if  you 
would  like  to  take  some  part  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  specifically.  Let  us  look 
at  a  base,  let  us  see  what  it  does,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  and  still  not  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  that  is  the  protection  of 
this  society  with  the  defense  spending 
th&t  W6  hjivc 

Mr.  DELLIIMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLXJMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  first  suggest  that  I  would 
assume  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposition,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  did  vote  for  that.  I  think  it 
is  important  we  try  to  bring  this 
budget  into  halt. 

I  felt  that  was  the  best  alternative 
that  we  had. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

As  my  colleague  very  well  knows,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
that  if  sequestration  became  a  reality, 
that  the  outlays  for  the  military  func- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year,  1987,  would  be 
approximately  $265  billion.  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  that  the  outlay 
figure  contained  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus'  alternative  for  the  mili- 
tary function  is  $265  billion. 

The  point  that  this  gentleman 
makes  is  that  we  took  the  issue  of  the 
politics  of  deficit  reduction  and 
Gramm-Rudman  seriously.  So  we 
came  to  $265  billion,  which  means  that 
if  my  colleague  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman,  he  in  fact  then  was  prepared 
in  the  final  analysis,  at  the  bottom 
line,  to  support  a  budget  that  went 
down  as  far  as  $265  billion,  if  we  had 
to  implement  sequestration. 


Now,  Just  one  last  quick  point:  If 
that  then  is  the  case,  I  would  think  my 
colleague  would  agree  with  me  that 
you  could  come  to  a  $265  billion  outlay 
figure  through  the  mindless  approach 
of  across-the-board  cuts  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposes,  or  you  could  take 
that  $265  billion  and  start  with  a  zero- 
base  mentality,  challenging  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  a  much  larger 
military  budget  was  based,  develop  al- 
ternative policies  and  come  to  a  $265 
billion  budget  that  makes  sense. 

That  is  what  this  budget  seeks  to  do. 
We  did  not  thwart  readiness,  we  did 
not  thwart  personnel  benefits,  but  we 
do  establish  seven  goals  and  priorities 
upon  which  we  established  our  budget. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  I  could  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  way  I  view 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings-Mack,  how- 
ever many  other  names  you  want  to 
add  on,  it  is  a  crisis.  It  has  created  a 
crisis  for  the  Congress.  We  never  do 
anything  around  here  imtil  there  is  a 
crisis. 
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So  one  of  the  reasons  we  passed  that 
was  to  try  to  give  ourselves  enough 
corporate  courage  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  here. 

Now  we  always  get  up  and  talk  in 
these  budget  debates  each  year  and 
talk  about  how  we  ought  to  do  things 
for  our  people.  If  we  are  going  to  raise 
$34.5  billion  more  in  taxes  and  we  are 
going  to  take  this  defense  number  to 
this  level,  I  think  the  gentleman 
missed  the  essence  of  the  crisis  that 
we  have  upon  us.  It  is  a  lack  of  cour- 
age here  for  going  in  and  specifically 
doing  things  like  I  would  suggest. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  see  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  shut  down 
in  Oakland?  I  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  agree  to  do  that.  I  think  that 
whether  we  take  the  new  Missouri 
that  has  just  been  moved  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  by  the  Navy  or  Travis 
Air  Force  Base,  where  in  California 
would  the  gentleman  say  that  we 
ought  to  remove  some  of  the  defense 
spending? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleague 
in  some  way,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's sincerity,  does  this  gentleman 
some  disservice,  because  this  gentle- 
man in  the  16  years  that  I  have  been 
here  has  never  taken  the  well  to  argue 
on  the  basis  of  a  parochial  concern. 
This  gentleman  has  always  said  that 
national  defense  is  something  that 
should  take  us  above  and  beyond  our 
local    jurisdictions    and    above    and 


beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  our  pa- 
rochial interests.  That  Is  what  this 
gentleman  chooses  to  do  here  today. 

Let  me  make  just  one  comment  in 
response  to  the  gentleman.  There  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  these  fig- 
ures. 

I  might  point  out  that  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  Mr.  Stock- 
man, who  is  now  receiving  national 
and  international  acclaim  for  his  most 
recent  foray  into  the  literary  arena,  he 
states  in  his  book  in  a  very  interesting 
way  that  he  thought  he  was  basing 
the  President's  4-  or  5-year  budget  pro- 
jection upon  President  Carter's  1980 
base  figure  of  $142  biUion.  When  he 
then  projected  out  for  5  years,  he  real- 
ized that  he  had  made  a  tragic  mistake 
and  that  he  had  based  the  President's 
budget  projection  for  4  or  5  years  into 
the  future,  not  on  $142  billion,  but  on 
$220  biUion. 

He  then  called  on  the  phone  and 
said,  "I  have  made  a  tragic  mistake. 
We  have  to  rethink  the  figures." 

The  response  that  he  received  from 
the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
was,  "You  made  a  deal;  you  have  to 
live  with  it." 

The  point  is  that  we  have  built  this 
mighty  military  budget  on  the  basis  of 
a  $70  billion  to  $80  bUlion  mistake 
that  no  one  allowed  David  Stockman 
and  OMB  to  back  off  of.  So  when  we 
talk  about  dollars  here,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  save  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  could  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  to 
try  to  defend  what  the  previous  OMB 
Director  has  to  say,  whether  it  is  in 
the  media  or  in  a  book,  is  unimportant 
here,  other  than  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  real  numbers.  This  year 
we  are  spending,  according  to  what 
numbers  we  have,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly confusing,  some  $290  billion  and 
we  are  going  to  go  down  to  $255  bil- 
lion. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  if  it 
is  going  to  require  going  in  and  picking 
line  by  line,  then  I  think  we  need, 
each  one  of  us.  to  be  willing  to  stand 
up.  not  taking  a  parochial  interest— I 
will  take  a  parochial  interest  in  the 
gentleman's  district  and  the  gentle- 
man can  take  one  in  mine— but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  down  there  and 
cut  away  on  some  of  these  programs. 

What  I  am  saying  to  those  who  are 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Act  is.  which  specific  basis  are 
you  going  to  go  after? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

I  come  from  Massachusetts,  and  we 
do  not  have  many  bases  left,  because 


the  previous  Republican  administra- 
tion took  them  all. 

In  my  district  there  is  no  base,  but 
we  do  get  in  all  of  Massachusetts,  my 
district  included,  a  lot  of  money  from 
the  MX  missile.  We  are  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  MX  the  third  larg- 
est State.  And  I  would  make  the 
Treasury  a  present  to  that. 

So  if  the  gentleman  wants  us  to 
come  forward  Billy  Graham  style  and 
Join  in  here,  let  me  say  that  I  have  no 
base  to  contribute,  because  Richard 
Nixon  took  them  all  back.  We  do  get  a 
substantial  amount  for  the  MX. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia spoke  eloquently  when  the  gentle- 
man said  the  defense  budget  ought 
not  to  be  treated  in  a  parochial  way. 

The  MX  missile  is  one  with  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  would  vote  for  the  MX 
missile. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  could  regain  my  time,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  The  gentleman  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  MX  missile 
a  number  of  times.  We  could  probably 
go  in  and  specifically  work  on  many  of 
these  areas. 

But  I  think  the  important  thing  that 
we  need  to  recognize  here  is  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  real  budget,  and  this  is 
important,  the  $255  billion  number  ap- 
pears to  be  lower  than  even  the  indi- 
viduals who  would  be  faced  with  that 
parochial  interest  would  like  to  vote 
on  specifically. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  was  challenging  us  saying 
the  gentleman  could  not  reach  the 
specific  number  without  there  being 
loss  in  certain  of  our  districts.  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  my  contribution  to 
say  that,  If  there  is  going  to  be  an  MX 
vote,  obviously  I  think  the  qualified 
people  in  Massachusetts  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  as  well  as  any  other, 
but  I  think  the  Nation  would  be  better 
off  if  we  did  not  have  it.  That  would 
cost  us  money  in  Massachusetts,  and  it 
is  a  contribution  to  deficit  reduction 
and  sensible  fiscal  planning  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  make. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding  to  me. 
Frankly,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
engage  us  at  this  level  of  discussion 
and  debate. 

When  we  come  to  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  we  will  pose  this  alter- 
native again  and  we  will  have  a  greater 
opportunity. 

But  let  me  simply  say  that  we  tried 
to  base  our  alternative  military  budget 
upon  an  alternative  set  of  policies.  For 


example,  we  believe  that  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  next  generation  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  remove  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war  from  our  lives.  If  you 
apply  that  principle  to  the  budget, 
then  we  can  stop  these  first-strike 
weapons,  we  can  stop  these  war-fight- 
ing weapons. 

We  oppose  star  wars.  We  oppose  all 
the  weapons  that  lead  us  into  a  first- 
strike  capability  or  a  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  just 
pose  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  the 
gentleman  before. 

Which  systems  in  low  rate  produc- 
tion would  the  gentleman  like  to  see 
terminated,  the  bases  we  have  already 
talked  about?  And  which  research  and 
development  programs  is  the  gentle- 
man willing  to  terminate? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
propose  to  eliminate  all  funding  for 
the  production  or  development  of  ad- 
ditional nuclear  weaponry. 

We  eliminate  all  funds  for  21  addi- 
tional MX  missiles,  saving  $1.5  billion; 
for  the  21  Trident  II  [D-5]  missiles, 
saving  $1.4  billion;  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  sea-launched  cruise 
l^iisslles  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles,  $1  billion.  Supplemental 
funding  for  the  Pershing  missile  is  re- 
jected in  our  proposal. 

We  end  new  research  authority  for 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX  missile,  the 
Trident  II  [D-Sl  missile,  the  Midget- 
man  and  for  tactical  missiles.  We 
reject  certain  research  moneys  for  pro- 
grams, moneys  in  this  bill  that  are  yet 
unspent. 

We  would  terminate  funding  for  the 
development  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare.  We  ought  to  move  into 
the  21st  century  rather  than  back  into 
the  19th  century. 

We  make  large  reductions  in  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  atomic  warhead  pro- 
duction. 

We  establish  a  substantial  new  re- 
search program  aimed  at  improving 
verification  so  that  the  issue  of  arms 
control  can  go  forward  intelligently, 
rationally,  and  sanely. 

We  cancel  the  purchase  of  the  next 
Trident  submarine.  We  reduce  star 
wars. 

We  can  show  you  specifically  line  by 
line  how  we  arrived  at  $265  billion  in 
outlays. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I  am  told 
that  the  total  payroll  for  the  Penta- 
gon for  military  personnel  is  some  $74 
billion,  and  the  civilian  personnel 
some  $28  billion,  for  $102  billion  total. 

With  the  gentleman's  number  of 
$255  billion,  what  level  of  employment 


does  the  gentleman  see?  Did  the'gen- 
tleman  work  that  out  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  a  response. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that, 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  life,  we 
feel  very  deeply  and  very  profoundly. 
In  fact,  we  entitled  this  budget  the 
"Quality  of  Life  Budget. "  That  not 
only  includes  civilian  personnel,  it  in- 
cludes military  personnel. 

We  believe  that  there  are  forward 
deployments  of  our  American  troops 
that  we  oppose  on  policy  grounds.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  deploy  them,  then 
they  ought  to  live  in  good  housing, 
they  ought  to  work  in  healthy  condi- 
tions, they  ought  to  live  in  a  steady 
environment.  We  do  that. 

We  keep  the  pay  raise  for  our 
troops.  We  try  to  bring  back  troops 
from  Europe  and  other  places  where 
they  are  not  needed.  We  do  not  close 
any  bases  here  In  this  country.  We  do 
not  thwart  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
troops. 

Frankly,  we  believe  that  we  can  in- 
telligently and  rationally  argue  that 
we  preserve  readiness  even  more  capa- 
bly than  the  budget  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

It  Just  looks  to  me  like  If  we  go  down 
to  $2S6  billion  and  you  take  $102  bil- 
lion off  for  personnel,  it  starts  to 
pinch  someplace.  We  are  either  going 
to  have  \o  close  bases  or  we  are  going 
to  have  to  shut  down  some  procure- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  has  given  me  a  list  of 
the  procurement,  and  I  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RanoelI. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  time,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see,  for  the  first  time,  that  Oramm- 
Rudman  has  been  described  as  legisla- 
tion that  created  crises.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
thought  that  it  would  do  just  that. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  voted 
against  it.  because  we  thought  we  had 
a  higher  responsibility  rather  than  to 
create  crises,  but  to  do  what  the 
people  sent  us  down  here  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  recognize  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems, to  see  what  it  costs  to  try  to 
bring  some  resolution  to  those  prob- 
lems and  to  raise  the  revenues  that  are 
necessary  to  do  that  and  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  balancing  the  budget. 
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Now,  I  know  that  it  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  deal  with  the  titles  that  the 
legislation  has  rather  than  dealing 
with  the  substance  of  the  legislation. 
That  is  why  we  have  Gramm-Latta, 
Granun-Rudman.  and  even  we  go  by 
this  when  the  President  in  1981  talked 
about  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  It  is  so  easy  to  talk  about  what 
the  description  is  of  the  bill  rather 
than  what  the  impact  of  the  bill  is. 
And  so  today  we  are  all  hung  in  there 
supporting  the  concepts  of  tax  reform, 
and  there  are  some  people  in  the 
House  who  believe  that  when  you  say 
"tax  reform"  that  necessarily  you  are 
talking  about  tax  reduction.  Well,  I 
think  that  we  had  enough  of  that  re- 
duction in  1981  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  reduce  taxes  by  some  $750 
billion.  Now,  at  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  too  concerned  about  the 
working  poor,  the  low-income  working 
people  or  the  middle-income  working 
people.  But  if  you  see  where  that 
amount  of  revenue  losses  and  tax  cuts 
really  lie,  it  was  for  the  very,  very  rich 
of  this  country  and  for  the  very  profit- 
able corporations.  That  is  why  it  is 
sometimes  shocking  for  me  to  hear 
that,  notwithstanding  my  unequivocal 
support  for  H.R.  3838,  we  will  think 
that  this  is  a  bill,  just  because  we  call 
it  reform,  that  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  just  the  working  poor.  Taking  care 
of  the  6-million  working  people  who 
are  paying  taxes  and  should  not  be 
paying  taxes  is  just  a  right  and  equita- 
ble thing  to  do. 

If  you  think  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  truly  achieved  since  1981 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  tax 
reform  but  has  been  put  together  in 
that  package,  it  is  something  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  at  this 
time  would  like  the  House  to  focus  at- 
tention on,  and  that  is  this:  The  high- 
income  individual  tax  bracket  when 
the  President  took  office  was  70  per- 
cent. He  then  was  able  to  have  that  re- 
duced to  50  percent.  H.R.  3838 
brought  it  down  to  38  percent.  And 
now  the  Senate  is  coming  in  and 
saying  no  matter  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  an  individual  makes,  the  top 
bracket  should  be  27  percent. 

In  the  course  of  talking  about  clos- 
ing loopholes  we  never  took  the  time 
to  find  out  who  put  the  loopholes  in 
the  tax  law,  in  the  first  place.  And  a 
good  look  at  the  1981  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  will  see  that  the  President  pro- 
vided so  many  incentives,  investment 
tax  credits,  rapid  depreciation,  that  it 
was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  corporations  will  be  paying  a 
tax,  but  the  question  really  was  how 
much  did  the  Federal  Government 
owe  them  in  terms  of  credits  for  not 
paying  taxes. 

So  every  time  we  talk  about  tax 
reform,  the  White  House  trots  out  the 
6-million  working  poor  that  are  paying 


more  of  their  disposable  income  than 
the  very  rich  in  the  United  States. 

Do  not  threaten  me  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Granun-Rudman  merely 
says  that  we  should  do  something  with 
the  deficit.  Let  us  see  who  does  the 
most  with  the  deficit,  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  a  program  to  say 
that  we  reduce  it  or  those  people  who 
say  that  the  bill  has  to  be  revenue 
neutral.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution, 
the  House  rules,  the  Democratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party  says  that  you 
have  to  have  revenue  neutrality  in 
order  to  bring  about  reform. 

So  what  have  we  done?  We  have 
taken  all  of  the  reforms  and  attempt- 
ed to  improve  upon  them.  We  say  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  ever  since 
Ronald  Reagan  has  been  in  the  White 
House  he  has  brought  out  the  best  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
There  is  not  a  reform  in  his  tax  bill 
that  we  have  not  always  had  in  our  al- 
ternative budget. 

The  only  thing  that  he  has  done 
that  we  have  not  done  is  that  he  has 
taken  care  of  his  friends  on  the  high- 
income  side  and  we  have  said  that  it  is 
better  to  take  care  of  the  Nation's 
business  and  our  domestic  policies 
than  to  give  those  cuts  that  we  cannot 
afford,  cannot  afford  because  we  are 
not  willing  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
programs  which  the  U.S.  Goverrunent 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  committed  themselves,  but,  more 
importantly,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
take  a  back  seat  and  say  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  deficit  at  some  later 
date. 

That  is  why  when  we  came  up  with 
our  bill  we  thought  that  the  most  seri- 
ous thing  that  was  facing  us  is  not  just 
the  $2  trillion  that  we  owe,  not  just 
the  $230  billion  deficit,  but  what  con- 
cerns us  in  our  district  is  that  the 
third  highest  Federal  expenditure 
that  we  are  dealing  with,  and  the 
President  is  dealing  with  neutrality,  is 
just  paying  the  interest  on  your  in- 
debtedness. You  have  to  be  poor  or  at 
least  know  somebody  who  has  been 
poor  to  imderstand  the  frustration  of 
trying  to  pay  off  the  principal  and  you 
cannot  get  past  the  interest.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  thinks 
that  it  is  far  more  important  to  bring 
the  top  individual  tax  rate  down  from 
50  percent  to  27  percent  than  to  bring 
down  our  deficit  in  such  a  way  that 
not  only  would  the  rich  get  a  break 
today  but  maybe  our  kids  and  our 
grandkids  would  get  a  break  sometime 
in  the  future  because  what  we  have 
done  is  reform  the  system  and  at  the 
same  time  paid  off  the  deficit  without 
reducing  the  taxes. 

So  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  has  been  present- 
ed to  us.  We  have  increased  the  stand- 
ard deduction  from  $3,500  to  $4,000, 
the  personal  exemption  from  $1,040  to 
$2,000.  We  have  increased  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  make  certain  that 


we  can  say  that  the  bill  is  honest,  it  is 
equitable,  it  Is  fair,  because  what  we 
have  done  is  really  dropped  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  taxes  off  of  the 
poor  altogether.  The  most  Important 
thing  I  think  that  we  have  done  is 
present  a  bill  that  reduces  the  deficit, 
brings  tax  reform  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  take  care  of  the  rich  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
him  and  his  colleagues  who  have 
brought  forward  this  extraordinarily 
thoughtful  budget.  None  of  us  agree 
100  percent  with  any  budget  that  we 
vote  for  because  we  are  presenting  a 
broad  conceptual  thrust.  This  is  a 
thoughtful,  well-documented  and  very 
important  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  in 
his  colloquy  which  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  very  graciously  allowed 
to  go  forward,  has  presented,  I  think, 
the  justification  which  many  of  us  feel 
is  quite  compelling  for  the  military 
number. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  other  side 
of  that,  which  is  that  this  budget  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  realistic  in  the  mili- 
tary—and I  would  just  add,  parentheti- 
cally, I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
argue  that  we  are  going  to  lose  any- 
thing important  to  the  United  States 
with  this  kind  of  budget.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  tell,  having  spent  all  of  what  we 
spent  over  the  last  5  Mb  years,  the  net 
result  was  that  we  beat  Grenada, 
which  I  think  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment probably  could  have  done  a 
little  bit  in  1981. 

But  now  we  get  a  chance  to  address 
also  the  issue  of  this  enormous  domes- 
tic damage  that  has  been  done.  David 
Stockman  has  been  quoted  before,  and 
people  have  said,  "Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  attention  to  him."  I  wish 
the  people  who  do  not  want  to  pay  at- 
tention to  David  Stockman  now  were 
not  paying  attention  to  him  in  1981 
and  1982  and  1983  when  they  were 
voting  in  lockstep  on  a  document 
which  he  sent  down  here  which  they 
did  not  read,  which  did  very  serious 
damage. 

We  have  had,  overall,  some  reasona- 
ble economic  results.  But  that  has  not 
meant  uniform  prosperity.  The  rising 
tide,  even  when  it  rises  better  than  it 
is  today,  does  not  lift  all  boats.  We 
have  serious  unemployment  problems. 
The  overall  unemployment  number, 
the  one  we  use.  has  stayed  about  the 
same,  at  a  high  rate.  Discouraged 
workers  have  not  come  down  from  this 
last  recession.  Ordinarily,  the  number 
of  people  counted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  discouraged  work- 
ers were  dropped.  It  has  not  dropped. 
There  are  well  over  1  million  who  are 
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not  reflected  in  that  in  that  7-percent 
figure,  who  are  discouraged  workers. 
We  have  people  who  have  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  who,  because  of  un- 
fairly subsidized  imports,  find  them- 
selves out  of  work.  We  have  an  in- 
creased number  of  homeless. 

The  budgets  that  this  administra- 
tion has  sent  year  in  and  year  out, 
first  led  by  David  Stockman  and  now 
continuing  with  the  same  lack  of 
social  concern,  have  done  damage  to 
the  most  vulnerable  and  needy  people 
in  our  society. 

In  budget  authority,  the  budget  that 
the  President  sent  us,  if  you  take  the 
major  Federal  income-support  pro- 
grams, Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children,  Food  Stamps,  and  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income,  the  three 
programs  whereby  people  are  kept 
alive,  and  if  you  add  up  the  budget  au- 
thority that  Ronald  Reagan  has  re- 
quested for  them,  they  are  smaller  in 
total  in  Federal  funds  than  the  In- 
crease he  seeks  for  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  a  grow- 
ing deficit  with  that  kind  of  number? 
Take  every  penny,  not  just  the  abuses, 
not  just  the  excesses— and  I  am  being 
checked  up  on,  so  if  I  am  wrong,  we 
will  hear  from  the  other  side,  but  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  on  this  one— take  the 
Federal  budget  authority  for  those 
three  programs,  and  they  want  more 
to  increase  defense. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  present  the  military  budget 
function  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus'  alternative  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

I  might  point  out  at  the  begiimlng 
that  our  alternative  provides,  In  our 
estimation,  for  a  secure  national  de- 
fense; it  meets  the  dlramm-Rudman 
outlay  target  for  fiscal  year  1987  with- 
out sacrificing  personnel  benefits  or 
readiness. 

I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  if  you  look  at  our  propos- 
al, we  fully  fund  personnel  and  we  give 
a  pay  raise  to  all  personnel. 

Our  alternative  proposal  rejects,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  might  repeat:  re- 
jects—three fundamental  tenets  of  the 
Reagan  military  buildup:  First,  that 
we  need  nuclear  first-strike  and  war- 
fighting  capabilities;  second,  that  our 
forces  should  be  used  to  impose  our 
will  in  Third  World  nations;  and, 
third,  that  we  should  prepare  to  re- 
fight  World  War  II  in  Europe. 

Rather.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  plan 
aims  at  seven  goals: 

First,  reducing  and  ultimately  re- 
moving from  our  lives  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Increasing  readiness  while  cutting 
forces  conunitted  to  Third  World 
intervention. 


Reducing  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Eliminating  overlapping  and  unnec- 
essary weapons  systems. 

Reforming  the  procurement  process 
to  end  waste. 

Fully  funding  program  for  military 
families. 

Finally,  creating  a  capital  invest- 
ment and  employment  conversion  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  alterna- 
tive, budget  authority  would  be  $2SS.4 
billion  and  outlays  would  be  1265  bil- 
lion. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  colloquy  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  $265  bil- 
lion outlays  contained  in  this  budget 
alternative  Is  precisely  the  figure  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates would  be  the  budget  outlay 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1987  if  sequestra- 
tion were  to  take  place. 

So  there  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  figures.  We  do  not  have  to  talk 
about  credibility  at  the  level  of  num- 
bers but  at  the  level  of  policy. 

This  compares  with  the  Reagan  re- 
quest of  $320.3  billion  In  authority  and 
outlays  to  the  tune  of  $297  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  budgetary  arithmetic,  It  Is 
our  belief  that  defense  spending 
should  be  analyzed  In  terms  of  our  for- 
eign and  military  objectives,  not  in 
terms  of  some  fallacious  percentages 
of  real  growth  or  other  statistical 
measures  that  have  no  meaning  In  the 
real  world. 

In  our  view,  If  high  levels  of  spend- 
ing are  necessary  to  ensure  national 
security,  then  sufficient  moneys 
should  be  provided.  If  they  are  not 
necessary,  then  we  should  make  those 
reductions,  even  substantial  ones. 
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The  deficit  and  Oramm-Rudman 
simply  force  us  to  do,  for  budgetary 
reasons,  what  we  believe.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  should  be  the  reasons 
for  national  security.  That  is  to  craft  a 
defense  budget  that  gives  us  a  strong 
defense  posture  at  an  acceptable  price. 

The  defense  budget  should  be  based 
on  the  verified  reality  of  the  national 
security  threat  and  our  military  and 
foreign  policy  objectives.  We  should 
spend  what  we  have  to  spend  to  meet 
those  goals.  But  we  should  not  waste 
money  to  meet  arbitrary  growth  goals. 

We  strongly  disagree  with  this  ad- 
ministration's view  as  to  what  is  in 
fact  necessary  for  national  security.  In 
our  view,  the  national  security  role  of 
the  United  States  must  be  to  assert, 
aggressively,  our  international  leader- 
ship to  bring  the  world  closer  to  peace; 
to  have  the  audacity  to  think  beyond 
the  absurdity  of  war. 

Military  tensions  must  be  eased;  de- 
tente must  be  revived  and  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  must  be  reduced  and  ul- 
timately removed. 


This  latter  point  takes  on  even 
greater  significance.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  consider  the  human  tragedy 
that  la  evolving  in  the  Soviet  Union  at 
this  very  moment  that  not  only  endan- 
gers the  lives  of  Soviet  citizens  but 
citizens  of  the  entire  world.  I  ask  you 
to  pause  and  reflect  for  a  moment.  If 
that  level  of  threat  occurs  as  a  result 
of  an  explosion  at  a  nuclear  power- 
plant,  multiply  that  several  hundred 
times  In  terms  of  nuclear  war  and  we 
understand  the  Incredible  absurdity  of 
moving  toward  the  development  of 
greater  levels  of  capacity  to  fight  nu- 
clear war  which  has  only  one  ultimate 
result,  and  that  is  to  destroy  human 
life  on  this  planet.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  turn  the  world  over  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  three  tenets  of  the  buildup  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  now.  The  ex- 
traordinary buildup  over  the  last  few 
years,  however,  has  not  been  directed 
at  our  national  defense.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, instead  It  has  been  directed  at 
three  policy  areas,  all  of  which  we  find 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  and 
to  the  Interests  of  national  security. 

First,  nuclear  programs  have  been 
directed  at  developing  a  first-strike 
and  nuclear  war-fighting  capability 
rather  than  deterrence.  It  is  danger- 
ous, unnecessary  and  frightening. 

Second,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
military  buildup  has  been  directed  not 
at  our  defense  nor  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  in  increasing  our  capacity 
to  intervene  in  the  Third  World. 

Third,  somewhere  between  one-third 
and  one-half,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  our 
military  expenditures  are  dedicated  to 
the  preparation  of  refightlng  a  World 
War  Il-type  land  war  on  European 
soil.  We  reject  these  premises  which 
have  been  at  the  center  of  the  admin- 
istration's buildup. 

Finally,  in  our  view,  the  basic  policy 
rationale  of  the  enormous  Increases  In 
the  military  budget  are  Incorrect.  Sub- 
stantial reductions  In  military  spend- 
ing would  be  possible  If  Congress  were 
to  challenge  these  basic,  underlying 
assumptions. 

In  our  alternative,  we  make  substan- 
tial efforts  in  this  direction.  The  pro- 
posal before  the  body  with  respect  to 
the  military  function,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  is  In  no  way  an  ideal  military 
budget.  Rather.  It  is  our  view  of  what 
is  Immediately  possible  given  the  cur- 
rent world  realities  as  well  as  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  budgetary  consider- 
ations, and  further,  it  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Chairman,  to  turn  the 
comer,  to  begin  to  move  in  a  direction 
that  does  not  have  us  preparing  for 
wu  but  moving  aggressively  for  peace. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder], 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  as  Oliver  Hardy 
might  say,  "This  is  a  fine  pickle  you 
have  got  us  in."  The  pickle  is  that, 
when  you  mate  Gramm-Rudman  with 
Rambo,  you  end  up  with  a  military 
stocked  with  high-tech  gizmos  but  no 
soldiers  who  know  how  to  use  them. 
You  end  up  with  ray  guns  but  no  Buck 
Rogers  to  fight  with  them.  You  end  up 
with  Starship  Enterprise  but  no  Cap- 
tain Kirk  and  no  Mr.  Spock.  Let  me 
explain. 

We  made  a  commitment  last  year  in 
Gramm-Rudman  to  reduce  the  deficit 
to  $144  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  this  law,  we  should  get  the 
deficit  down  to  $144  billion.  Since  the 
deficit  is  calculated  by  subtracting  rev- 
enues from  outlays,  Gramm-Rudman 
forces  us  to  reduce  outlays. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration 
seems  to  be  set  by  Sylvester  Stallone. 
We  all  have  to  show  how  tough  we  are. 
There  is  more  macho  in  Washington 
than  in  most  fraternity  houses.  When 
it  comes  to  budget  resolutions,  we 
show  we  are  tough  by  jacking  up  the 
defense  budget  authority  figures.  The 
Senate  set  it  at  $301  billion,  but  the 
President  demands  $320  billion. 

The  result  will  likely  be  that  we  set 
budget  authority  high  and  outlays 
low.  That  would  be  a  disaster.  It  would 
mean  that  we  would  obligate  ourselves 
to  buying  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
new  equipment  but  would  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  existing  equipment.  It  would 
mean  that  we  spend  billions  to  re- 
search new  ways  to  fight  wars,  but  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  men 
and  women  who  we  ask  to  fight  wars 
today. 

Simply  put,  if  we  buy  nothing  new  in 
1987  and  maintain  current  levels  of 
personnel,  readiness,  and  research,  we 
will  have  budget  authority  of  $201  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  $269  billion.  For 
each  new  dollar  of  procurement  we 
want,  we  raise  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987  by  13  cents.  For  each  new  dollar 
of  research  we  want,  we  raise  outlays 
by  20  cents. 

If  we  are  serious  about  having  out- 
lays of  $276  billion,  as  the  resolution 
provides,  and  we  want  to  protect  per- 
sonnel and  readiness,  we  should  have 
budget  authority  of  around  $255  bil- 
lion. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  having  $285  billion  in 
budget  authority,  and  we  want  to  pro- 
tect personnel  and  readiness,  we  have 
to  assume  outlays  of  $286  billion. 

This  means  one  of  two  things:  either 
the  various  budget  proposals  do  not 
contemplate  full  funding  of  military 
personnel  and  readiness  or  the  outlay 
numbers  are  hokey.  I  regret  this  situa- 
tion, but  see  how  we  got  into  it. 

I  would  prefer  if  we  could  adopt  a  se- 
rious defense  proposal,  like  the  Del- 
lums-Schroeder  alternative,  which  is 
part  of  the  Black  Caucus  budget.  In 


that  budget,  we  provide  budget  au- 
thority of  $255  billion  and  outlays  of 
$265  billion.  By  having  the  authority 
figvu-e  lower  than  the  outlay  figure  we 
ensure  that  personnel  and  readiness 
are  protected.  And,  we  do  not  create 
enormous  obligations  in  future  years. 
Rather,  we  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment  we  need,  but  not  just 
to  get  up  to  some  arbitrary  spending 
figure  to  show  how  tough  we  are. 

Our  Nation's  defense  is  tough  be- 
cause we  have  motivated  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  aviators.  Our  Nation's  defense 
is  tough  because  we  have  equipment 
ready  to  fight  close  to  where  it  is 
needed.  Our  Nation's  defense  is  tough 
because  we  have  the  logistics  to  sus- 
tain combat.  This  is  the  tough  defense 
we  should  preserve.  Fighting  over  how 
high  we  can  ante  up  defense  spending, 
while  controlling  outlays,  is  a  sure  way 
to  weaken  us. 
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Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  look  at  these  budgets,  I  do  not 
find  any  of  them  that  I  like.  There  are 
deficiencies  with  regard  to  national  de- 
fense which  are  alarming.  And  the  at- 
titude toward  national  defense  is  even 
more  alarming,  putting  so  much 
money  into  nuclear  redundancy,  going 
into  outer  space  for  war,  which  is  like 
adding  another  weapon  to  the  world, 
another  plateau  of  destruction. 

This  kind  of  spectacle  is  disturbing 
to  me.  When  I  hear  the  Black  Caucus 
presentation,  I  am  inspired  by  the 
courage  of  these  people  to  tells  us 
things  that  we  have  not  been  listening 
to,  to  point  out,  as  was  pointed  out  a 
minute  ago,  reducing  the  tax  structure 
from  70  percent,  now  fighting  about 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  30  or  27  per- 
cent. 

Have  the  people  that  produce  ideas 
like  that  ever  been  poor?  Have  they 
ever  struggled?  Have  they  ever  seen 
people  that  have  been  poor?  Have 
they  seen  that  kind  of  problem  in  the 
world?  Or  do  they  totally  overlook  it, 
and  think  that  poor  people  are  to 
blame  for  all  the  poorness  they  have? 

It  is  touching,  it  is  disturbing  to  me, 
to  see  this  great  country  of  mine  be  so 
indifferent— or  at  least  in  its  legisla- 
tive policies— to  the  problems  of  little 
people  in  this  country.  It  is  really  dis- 
turbing to  me. 

Then  when  I  see  them  approach  na- 
tional defense  with  another  big  bang, 
another  big  atomic  explosion  when  we 
have  such  tremendous  redundancy  in 
that  field  and  to  go  head  over  heel  for 
SDI,  outer  space  weaponry,  we  ought 
to  be  doing  everything  that  we  can  to 
prevent  that  from  occurring. 

The  best  thing  that  has  ever  been 
done  by  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  SDI  is  to  put  a  bargaining  chip  out 


there.  We  might  get  everybody  to  stop 
doing  that,  and  everybody  to  stop 
trying  to  blow  up  the  world  like  we  are 
presently  trying  to  blow  it  up. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  very,  very  sad  that  our  country  is 
approaching  this  matter  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ckjnstitution  of  the  United 
States  says  the  Federal  Government  is  solely 
responsible  for  national  defense.  This  makes 
sense.  National  security  is  the  prerequisite  for 
all  other  functions  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government,  yet  it  can  only  be  effectively  pro- 
vided at  the  Federal  level. 

This  is  simply  not  so  for  many  other  pro- 
grams currently  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  should  evaluate  any  budget  proposal 
with  these  facts  in  mind.  Our  top  priority 
should  be  providing  for  the  national  defense. 
Providing  for  the  national  defense  Includes 
paying  for  it.  Any  budget  that  fails  to  do  this 
should  not  pass  the  House  or  Senate. 

This  body  should  rememtier  that  dollars  do 
not  defend  us,  military  capability  does.  We 
cannot  evaluate  how  much  security  a  given 
budget  will  provide  merely  by  looking  at  the 
number  it  allocates  to  defense.  It  is  our  duty 
to  go  farther  than  that. 

We  must  ask  what  are  our  defense  prior- 
ities? I  submit  that  our  top,  most  urgent  priori- 
ty is  to  improve  our  conventional  warfare  ca- 
pability. 

This  can  be  achieved  only  by  spending  con- 
siderably more  on  defense  than  we  are 
spending  today,  in  fact  more  than  any  of  the 
budgets  we  are  considering.  We  can  safely 
enhance  our  security  t)y  spending  less  on 
strategic  arms,  and  using  ttie  money  saved  to 
improve  our  ability  to  fight  and  win  at  the  con- 
ventional level.  No  one  can  win  a  nuclear 
war— funds  for  such  arms  have  value  to  deter 
such  war  and  we  are  more  than  adequately 
funding  atomic  arms  deterrence. 

Neither  budget  resolution  before  us  is 
based  on  such  a  redirection  of  our  defense 
effort  to  conventional  capabilities.  Neither  bill 
will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  our  convention- 
al forces  if  we  continue  to  spend  large  sums 
on  ill-advised  strategic  programs  such  as  MX 
and  SDI. 

Reductions  in  overall  defense  spending 
would  not  necessarily  make  us  less  secure, 
just  as  increases  in  defense  spending  do  not 
automatically  make  us  more  secure.  It  is  how 
we  spend  the  defense  budget  that  is  impor- 
tant. I  don't  intend  to  support  either  budget 
resolution  t>efore  us  today  because,  without 
cuts  in  strategic  weapons  spending  and  in- 
creased spending  on  conventional  forces,  nei- 
ther one  will  sufficiently  provide  for  our  securi- 
ty- 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  quality-of-life  budget  amend- 
ment. 

While  it  is  the  fairest,  the  most  progressive, 
and  the  nnost  equitable  budget  that  we  will 
consider,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  same 
things  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready stated.  Let  me  concentrate  instead,  on 
what  I  feel  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 


budget— or  of  any  budget  that  sincerely 
speaks  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens:  educa- 
tk>n,  training,  employment  and  social  service. 
This  is  where  our  budget  began.  We  could  not 
begin  with  what  President  Reagan  proposed, 
because  the  President's  proposals  woukj  be  a 
disaster  for  our  Nation.  Unlike  the  Presklent, 
who  seems  not  to  notice  the  unemployed  or 
the  undereducated,  we  cannot  ignore  them. 

That  is  why  the  quality-of-life  budget  allo- 
cates $7.8  billton  for  elenientary  and  second- 
ary education  and  $6.63  billion  for  higher  edu- 
cation. That  is  why  this  budget  allocated  $7.36 
billion  for  employment  and  training  programs. 
Some  will  ask  how  we  can  afford  to  spend  so 
much  for  these  programs.  My  responsed  is, 
"How  can  we  afford  not  to?" 

The  quality-of-life  budget  is  a  prime  example 
of  how  our  Nation  should  adequately  fund  the 
programs  that  support  our  Nation's  human  in- 
frastructure—to ensure  the  education  of  our 
children,  the  employment  and  training  of  our 
citizens,  and  to  preserve  our  Government's 
basic  responsibilities  to  it's  people. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  for  offering  this 
substitute.  I  fully  support  it. 

I  also  want  to  respond  to  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett],  one  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  in  the  area  of  defense.  What 
he  is  saying  Is  so  true.  We  have  al- 
ready militarized  the  Earth  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  now  they  want  to 
militarize  the  heavens.  This  is  the 
only  budget  that  has  a  sensible  ap- 
proach in  the  whole  area. 

Defense  is  certainly  covered.  As  Con- 
gresswoman  Schroeoer  and  Congress- 
man DEixtTMS  said,  it  is  a  quality 
budget,  not  quantity.  It  has  fairness  to 
all  the  American  people.  It  treats  the 
retirees  of  this  country  fairly.  It  treats 
our  young  people  fairly  with  respect  to 
their  educational  needs  and  their  nu- 
trition programs.  And  frankly.  It  treats 
the  American  family  fairly. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  all  those  responsible 
for  this  budget,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  once  again  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  best  budget  offered  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Fatintroy,  the  chairman  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Budget  for  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  quality  of  life 
budget,  and  in  so  doing,  I  need  not 
remind  the  Members  that  this  budget 
is  clearly  the  most  socially  responsible 
and  fiscally  responsible  budget  before 
us  today.  It  is  socially  responsible  be- 
cause recognizing  that  the  20  percent 
of  our  national  budget  that  has  ad- 
dressed human  need  sustained  60  per- 
cent of  the  cuts  over  the  past  5  years, 
we  have  said  "Enough  is  enough."  We 


have  said  that  we  will  maintain  those 
programs  at  current  service  levels. 
That  Is  socially  responsible. 

It  is  a  fiscally  responsible  budget,  aa 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ramgel]  has  clearly  pointed 
out.  We  go  farther  in  reducing  the  def- 
icit—paying on  the  principal,  and  not 
Just  the  interest— than  any  budget 
before  us.  We  deposit  $18.8  billion  on 
the  principal  over  the  next  3  years, 
which  is  $2  billion  more  than  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
and  $16  billion  below  what  the 
Gramm-Rudman  requirements  are. 
We  are  fiscally  responsible— fiscally  re- 
sponsible in  that  in  addition  we 
expand  the  investment  tax  credit  so 
that  those  who  want  to  invest  to 
create  jobs  for  the  American  people 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
them  will  in  fact  be  rewarded.  We  are 
fiscally  responsible  in  that  we  raise 
the  minimum  corporate  tax  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  last  year  40,000  corpo- 
rations which  made  over  $1  million  In 
profits  paid  absolutely  nothing  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  That  is  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble to  allow  that  to  continue,  and  we 
raise  $3.5  billion  with  a  minimum  cor- 
porate tax  of  25  percent  and  $28  bil- 
lion in  order  to  contribute  to  that  defi- 
cit-reduction effort. 

In  the  areas  of  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  the  budget  Is  most 
clear  In  terms  of  supporting  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  It  supports  local  develop- 
ment efforts  and  the  need  of  Individ- 
uals and  businesses  to  finance  housing 
for  the  American  people. 

Even  in  these  days  of  fiscal  austerity 
and  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  the  al- 
ternative budget  rejects  the  proposals 
of  the  administration  and  cries  out  for 
social  responsibility.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples.  Seclon  202.  which  allo- 
cates money  to  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped  would  have  been 
eliminated  under  the  administration's 
program,  but  the  quality  of  life  budget 
rejects  this  proposal  and  proposes  $605 
million  in  budget  authority,  enough 
money  to  build  12,000  new  units.  That 
does  better  than  even  the  House 
budget  proposal,  which  contains  really 
a  3.5-percent  cut.  because  If  freezes 
the  levels. 

Similarly,  the  President's  budget 
would  eliminate  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  in  1986,  choosing 
to  combine  It  with  HUD.  Here  again 
we  reject  this  proposal,  and  we  make  It 
possible  for  52.000  housing  units  to  be 
built  for  the  rural  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  does  better  than  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal,  be- 
cause It  allows  the  3.5-percent  rise  In 
current  services  dictated  by  Inflation. 

In  addition,  to  contrast  again  with 
the  President's  budget,  which  proposes 
the  elimination  of  credit  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
our  quality  of  life  budget  urges  that 
these  continue,  and  again  we  do  not 
cut  the  Small  Business  Administration 


as  does  the  freeze  in  the  House  com- 
mittee budget  proposal,  but  we  allow 
that  3.5-percent  Increase  or  adjust- 
ment  for  Inflation. 

In  the  area  of  commimlty  and  re- 
gional development,  the  quality  of  life 
budget  again  rejects  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  decimate  HUD-fed- 
erally  funded  programs  in  housing.  In- 
stead, we  retain  the  commitment  at 
least  at  the  present  level,  and  thus  do 
not  cut  it  by  3.5-percent,  as  does  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal. 

In  support  of  housing  for  ail  Ameri- 
cans and  their  right  to  home  owner- 
ship, we  also  reject  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  assess  user  fees  on 
Fannie  Mae  and  to  Increase  fees  levied 
on  Glnnle  Mae. 

Finally,  we  reject  the  administra- 
tion's Intent  to  cut  both  UDAG  and 
the  commimlty  development  block 
grants.  We  not  only  reject  the  cuts, 
but  we  provide  the  Increase  In  terms  of 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

These  programs  serve  an  Indispensa- 
ble role  In  revitalizing  areas  In  which 
many  poor  and  disadvantaged  people 
live.  Additionally,  these  funds  will 
stimulate  additional  Investments  that 
will  lead  to  new  job  opportunities, 
with  Increased  employment  and  more 
taxpaylng  citizens,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  lower  our  deficit  and  the  cost  of 
unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia [Mr.  Fauntroy]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]  for  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  sorry,  I 
do  not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses, and  I  therefore  terminate  my 
presentation  at  this  point. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families,  that  the  challenge  that 
this  budget  brings  to  the  Congress  is 
whether  or  not  we  as  policymakers  are 
going  to  match  the  rhetoric  that  we 
espouse  on  a  dally  basis  to  our  con- 
stituents with  the  money  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  the  goals  that  we  say 
we  want  to  achieve  In  this  country. 
And  that  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
healthy  families  with  healthy  chil- 
dren, with  healthy  Infants  In  those 
families.  Because  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  budget.  It  Is  just  so  much  rhetoric, 
because  both  the  House  budget  or  the 
committee  budget,  the  President's 
budget,  and  the  alternatives  by  the 
other  side  fail  to  address  the  epidemics 
that  are  running  amok  In  our  society 
within  our  families. 
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They  fail  to  address  the  54  percent 
of  our  children  in  households  headed 
by  females  who  are  living  in  poverty. 
They  fail  to  address  the  headlong  rush 
of  women  and  children  in  this  country, 
be  they  black,  be  they  white,  be  they 
Hispanic,  into  poverty  in  numbers  that 
we  have  never  seen  before. 

They  fail  to  address  the  political 
fact  that  all  the  numbers  concerning 
families  in  this  country  are  worse 
today  than  they  were  in  1980.  We  have 
more  children  in  poverty,  more  women 
in  poverty,  more  households  split  up, 
more  youngsters  on  drugs,  more 
youngsters  taking  their  lives  in  suicide 
than  in  1980. 

We  have  tried  this  administration's 
plan  and  it  has  failed  the  American 
family. 

For  those  politicians  who  recently 
participated  in  the  Special  Olympics 
around  the  country  in  their  districts, 
you  ought  not  to  go  back  next  year  if 
you  do  not  vote  for  this  budget,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  budget  that  ad- 
dresses the  serious  problems  of  dam- 
aged pregnancies,  of  damaged  chil- 
dren, because  this  is  the  only  budget 
that  expands  the  women's,  infant's, 
and  children's  program  at  any  mean- 
ingful level,  the  most  vital  program 
that  we  have  in  fighting  the  problem 
of  retarded  children,  physically  defec- 
tive children  through  pregnancies  that 
are  at  high  risk. 

The  rest  of  the  budget  suggests  that 
those  women  who  are  pregnant,  who 
are  at  risk  of  giving  birth  to  a  low 
birth  weight  baby,  they  should  just 
have  to  wait.  Well,  it  may  be  news  to 
people  in  this  Congress,  but  pregnan- 
cies do  not  wait  for  fiscal  years.  They 
do  not  wait  for  continuing  resolutions. 
They  just  continue  to  go  along. 

What  we  see  is  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  now  dramatically  reduces 
the  incidence  of  low  birth  rate  babies, 
the  Incidence  of  defective  children 
being  bom  and  we  refuse  to  fund  it. 
This  budget  funds  it. 

This  budget  is  the  only  budget  that 
addresses  what  every  one  of  us  has 
talked  about  to  our  constituencies, 
teenage  pregnancies,  because  it  funds 
progr£uns  that  in  the  last  several  years 
have  been  effective  in  reducing  the 
teenage  pregnancies  where  those  pro- 
grams exist  by  better  than  half,  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  the  pregnancies 
of  babies  having  babies,  and  yet  the 
other  budgets  refuse  to  address  that 
problem. 

What  this  budget  does,  it  Invests  In 
our  children.  What  the  other  budgets 
do  is  spend  money  on  our  failures.  The 
choice  is  ours.  Do  we  want  to  Invest  In 
these  future  generations  so  their  op- 
portunities and  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess, their  opportunities  to  participate 
in  American  lifestyles  that  we  cherish 
and  hold  dear,  will  we  Invest  In  an  ex- 
pansion of  that  opportunity  or  will  we 
simply  do  as  we  have  now  done  for 


many,  many  years,  spend  money  on 
the  failures?  We  will  spend  money  on 
chUdren  In  Institutions.  We  will  spend 
money  on  broken  families.  We  will 
spend  money  on  the  handicapped,  but 
we  win  not  spend  money  to  prevent  it. 

We  know  now  today  through  all  the 
medical  studies,  through  all  the 
changes  in  technology,  we  can  now 
dramatically  reduce  those  tragic  inci- 
dents that  occur  in  all  American  fami- 
lies should  we  desire  to.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  think  what  the  House  will  say 
today  Is  that  they  really  do  not  desire 
to. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  alternative 
budget.  As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  pro  family 
rhetoric  has  translated  into  antifamily 
policy. 

The  administration  has  consecutive- 
ly proposed  and  Implemented  budget- 
ary policies  which  have  resulted  In  the 
loss  of  $10  billion  annually  to  pro- 
grams serving  the  poor  and  children 
since  1980. 

Today,  as  we  debate  the  1987  Feder- 
al budget,  over  13  million  children  In 
America  are  poor;  12.4  percent  of  our 
elderly  have  Incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty line;  and  America  ranks  14th  In 
Infant  mortality.  The  plights  of  our 
poor,  our  elderly  and  our  children  are 
well  documented. 

The  CBC  alternative  budget  repre- 
sents sound  budgetary  policy  which 
not  only  reduces  the  Federal  deficit 
below  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  tar- 
gets, but  places  the  quality  of  life  as 
Its  No.  1  priority. 

We  in  this  Congress  must  ensure 
future  generations  of  a  solvent  govern- 
ment and  a  decent  quality  of  life.  The 
alternative  budget  does  just  that.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  alternative  budget 
contains  provisions  to  help  combat  the 
rising  tide  of  teen  pregnancy  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  AFDC  Program  to  In- 
clude unemployed  parents. 

The  teen  pregnancy  grant  alloca- 
tions contained  In  this  budget  allows 
professionals  and  private  citizens  to 
work  together  In  addressing  ways  In 
which  to  decrease  the  rising  incidents 
of  teen  pregnancy  and  to  promote  the 
development  of  responsible,  self  suffi- 
cient teen  parents. 

The  Increased  funding  under  the 
AFDC  Program  would  allow  for  the 
Implementation  of  AFDC  benefits  for 
unemployed  two-parent  families  in  all 
States. 

Currently,  it  is  estimated  that 
100.000  eligible  families  are  falling 
deeper  into  poverty  or  facing  the  deci- 
sion to  break  up  their  families  In  an 
effort  to  survive. 


The  CBC  alternative  provides  $11.8 
billion  In  budget  authority  for  AFDC 
Programs.  In  contrast,  the  President's 
$9.2  billion  budget  authority  is  $278 
million  less  than  the  1986  budget  au- 
thority level. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program,  our  Na- 
tion's major  line  of  defense  against 
hunger,  calculates  food  costs  based  on 
June  figures  from  the  previous  year.  It 
would  be  unconscionable  to  prevent 
many  of  our  Nation's  poor  from  full 
access  to  nutritionally  balanced  meals. 

The  alternative  budget  would  update 
the  determination  of  food  stamps  to 
reflect  an  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  would  also  provide  an 
additional  100  million  to  allow  ap- 
proximately 200,000  low-income 
women,  infants  and  children  at  nutri- 
tional risk  to  receive  desperately 
needed  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  alternative 
budget  provides  for  $20.4  billion  in 
food  and  nutritional  assistance. 

The  administration's  $18.1  billion 
budget  authority  is  $775  million  less 
than  the  1986  budget  authority  to  feed 
the  poor,  the  elderly  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  children. 

The  1987  quality  of  life  budget  pro- 
poses $1.01  trillion  in  outlays  and 
$868.1  billion  In  revenues  for  a  deficit 
of  $143.81  billion,  a  figure  below  the 
specified  Gramm-Rudman  target  of 
$144  billion. 

The  CBC  alternative  budget  will  not 
solve  all  of  our  problems,  but  it  does 
address  our  Nation's  social  needs  In  a 
responsible  and  fiscally  prudent 
manner. 

We  must  remember  that  an  Invest- 
ment In  our  basic  needs  today  will  pay 
long-range  dividends  In  the  future. 

The  alternative  budget  is  a  budget 
that  I  am  prepared  to  support  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  give  my  strong  support  to  the 
"quality  of  life  budget"  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  As  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
proposal,  I  believe  that  this  budget 
satisfies  our  national  budget  priorities 
in  a  fair,  balanced,  and  effective 
manner. 

Most  important,  this  budget  meets 
our  national  deficit  reduction  goals 
without  hurting  the  people  who  need 
Government  assistance  the  most.  It 
fully  funds  our  social  safety  net  and 
maintains  the  Integrity  of  our  domes- 
tic programs.  It  provides  Increased 
fimdlng  for  hunger  programs  here  in 
the  United  States.  It  targets  money  to 
meet  the  enormous  challenges  our 
Nation  faces  in  education,  housing, 
transportation,  health,  agriculture, 
and  industry.  And  it  will  bring  us  into 
the  future  by  rebuilding  the  country's 
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infrastructure  and  providing  resources 
for  essential  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "quality  of  life 
budget"  makes  sure  that  our  military 
is  adequately  funded  to  protect  our 
Nation  by  maintaining  sufficient 
spending  for  military  personnel  and 
readiness. 

This  budget  achieves  these  goals  by 
making  sure  that  those  who  can  afford 
it  shoulder  their  proper  burden  In 
paying  for  our  National  Government. 
It  calls  for  a  reformed  and  equitable 
tax  structure  in  which  loopholes  are 
closed  and  new  revenues  are  raised 
through  selected  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual tax  increases.  At  the  same  time, 
it  reduces  the  tax  burden  on  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  fair  budget— 
a  "People"  budget.  It  preserves 
"People  Programs,"  maintains  a 
strong  defense,  and  lowers  the  deficit. 
I  urge  that  we  vote  for  this  budget- 
make  It  a  vote  for  our  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
as  a  determined  advocate  of  compas- 
sionate Federal  spending.  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget. 

This  alternative  is  as  muqh  an  im- 
portant statement  of  national  policy 
as  it  is  a  prudent,  efficient  blueprint 
for  Federal  spending.  This  alternative 
is  aimed  at  achieving  objectives  which 
no  Member  of  this  House  would  dis- 
pute—preserving a  decent  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  while  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit.  This  alternative 
offers  an  option  we  all  can  support. 
Indeed.  I  believe  this  is  an  alternative 
we  all  should  support. 

In  crafting  this  alternative,  quality 
of  life  budget,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  issued  a  challenge  to  this 
distinguished  body.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
exercise  leadership;  a  challenge  to  set 
a  new  course;  a  challenge  to  forge 
public-private  partnerships;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  back  on  social 
programs,  but  because  we  want  to  pro- 
vide for  the  social  good. 

Certainly  we  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tant responsibility  we  have  to  encour- 
age the  maximum  use  of  all  of  our 
human  resources— providing  for  a  sen- 
sible, effective  defense,  while  also 
guarding  against  any  assaults  on  criti- 
cal domestic  programs. 

We  must  question  whether  the  pro- 
pouds  we  have  seen  up  to  now  really 
help  us  to  meet  our  responsibility.  I 
say  no. 

Recently,  there  have  been  many 
among  us  who  have  fought  long  and 
hard  for  some  questionable  goals.  In- 
stead of  realizing  efficiency  In  Federal 
spending,  we  have  only  experienced  a 
painful  shift  in  our  national  priorities. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUSCR 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a  call 
to  arms  on  one  front,  while  we  have 
thrown  in  the  towel  in  fighting  the 
good  fight  to  protect  the  most  de- 
fenseless among  us.  We  have  seen  an 
unparalleled  peacetime  military  build- 
up at  the  same  time  we  have  been  wit- 
ness to  a  cut  and  slash  assault  on  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  real  human  need. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  impact  the  administration  budget 
win  have  for  our  Nation's  cities.  The 
city  of  Chicago— my  home— offers  a 
good  example  of  this  Impact.  Cuts  in 
the  Community  Development  Black 
Grant  Program  threaten  dozens  of 
programs  providing  for  real  need— ev- 
erything from  day  care  centers  to 
home-delivered  meals  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Cuts  in  urban  development  action 
grants  could  cost  my  city  literally 
thousands  of  needed  jobs  along  with 
the  progress  of  many  of  our  small 
businesses. 

Other  areas  also  are  threatened.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  diverted  from 
health  care  for  the  poor,  from  educa- 
tion, from  job  training.  The  ability  of 
cities,  like  Chicago,  to  provide  a  whole 
array  of  needed  social  services,  to  un- 
dertake critically  needed  improve- 
ments in  housing  and  mass  transit  and 
to  spark  continued  economic  growth, 
all  of  these  valid  local  Interests  stand 
to  be  seriously  limited.  Unquestion- 
ably, It  is  essential  to  the  livelihood  of 
our  urban  centers  that  drastic  cuts  be 
avoided. 

Not  only  does  the  quality  of  life 
budget  meet  Gramm-Rudi.ian  goals, 
but  it  also  meets  important  social 
goals.  The  quality  of  life  budget  truly 
lives  up  to  Its  name  in  this  regard:  It 
restores  life  to  education  programs 
which  have  been  targeted  for  reduc- 
tion. It  restores  life  to  federally  assist- 
ed housing  programs  threatened  with 
decimation.  It  breathes  life  into 
health  care  programs— the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs— relied  upon 
by  so  many  among  us  who  have  no  al- 
ternatives. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  promises 
new  life  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  need  training  to  keep  pace  in  a 
dynamic  workplace.  It  avoids  pulling 
the  plug  on  our  life  supports  in  the 
area  of  farming— ensuring  that  we  can 
provide  the  necessary  food  to  wipe  out 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Just  as  important,  the  quality  of  life 
budget  provides  for  the  effective  pro- 
tection of  all  our  lives  by  providing  for 
sensible  defense  funding— securing  the 
national  defense  without  sacrificing 
personnel  benefits  or  readiness. 

Just  a  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
budget's  proposed  $300  million  reduc- 
tion for  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [MAP]:  A  $300  million  reduction 
In  ESP— which  still  provides  the  levels 


proposed  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  be  mindful  of  fiscal  responsl- 
bility  as  we  attempt  to  balance  com- 
peting needs  and  interests  for  the 
overall  good.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  quality  of  life  budget  is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  just  that  kind  of  bal- 
ance—ensuring that,  while  we  are 
striving  for  fiscal  responsibility,  we  do 
not,  in  turn,  foresake  other  compelling 
responsibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
responsible  alternative  and  vote  in 
support  of  the  Black  Caucus  quality  of 
life  budget. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  pre- 
vious speakers  have  noted,  this  quality 
of  life  budget  is  far  more  than  just  for 
the  poor.  It  Is  budget  for  all  American 
families.  The  quality  of  life  budget  Is 
also  a  budget  which  takes  into  full 
consideration  the  long-term  security 
of  America  In  more  ways  than  one.  It 
not  only  has  a  budget  amount  for  de- 
fense, which  Is  above  what  Oramm- 
Rudman  would  be.  but  in  many  other 
ways  it  seeks  to  bolster  the  long-term 
security  of  America  by  addressing 
itself  to  the  basic  problems  that  we 
are  facing  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Nobody  wants  a  hot  war.  Nobody 
looks  forward  to  a  hot  war.  so  there 
will  be  a  long-term  struggle  between 
the  Soviet  Union's  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  life  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  long-term  struggle,  the  winner 
will  be  that  nation  which  addresses 
the  problem  of  education  and  does  it 
best. 

Our  star  wars  program,  with  the 
funding  decreased  in  this  budget,  is  a 
program  which  many  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  this  country  have  de- 
clared not  only  a  wasteful  program, 
but  a  dangerous  program. 

Of  the  brain  power  we  need  for  the 
weapons  of  the  future  or  the  brain 
power  we  need  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  future,  whether  those  are  prob- 
lems in  international  diplomacy  or 
problems  of  productivity,  those  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  by  those  coming 
from  our  colleges  and  universities. 

This  budget  increases  the  amount  of 
money  for  education.  It  launches  a 
new  initiative  under  the  Effective 
Schools  and  Educution  Development 
Act. 

It  also  has  even  with  those  increases 
the  paltry  sum  of  $16.2  billion.  Both 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
funding  and  higher  education  together 
amount  to  only  about  $16.2  billion. 
That  total  figure  of  $16.2  blUlon  is  ac- 
tually only  6  percent— 6  percent  of  the 
total  Department  of  Defense  budget  in 
the  regular  budget  offered  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 
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This  is  a  paltry  sum  when  you  stop 
to  think  that  the  security  of  the 
Nation  in  the  long-run  is  dependent  on 
the  brain  power  pool  that  we  have,  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  people  we 
have  who  are  able  to  do  things  that  we 
have  not  yet  even  dreamed  of. 

Our  elementary  schools,  our  second- 
ary schools,  our  higher  education  in- 
stitutions will  provide  that  kind  of 
brain  power.  We  will  have  that  brain 
power  only  with  Federal  participation. 
Ehren  though  the  Federal  Government 
has  only  a  small  role  to  play,  that  role 
is  a  stimulant  role.  It  is  a  role  that  if  it 
were  not  there,  many  things  would  not 
happen  as  a  result. 

We  have  documented  what  the  Fed- 
eral involvement  has  already  accom- 
plished in  the  area  of  Head  Start.  We 
have  documented  how  the  Federal  dol- 
lars have  demonstrated  what  early 
childhood  education  can  do.  We  have 
documented  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  the  funding 
for  any  youngster  who  wants  to  go  to 
college,  who  has  the  ability  to  be  able 
to  do  that  under  the  various  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  offer. 

So  education  is  for  national  security 
as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  this  budget  provides 
adequately  for  the  funding  of  educa- 
tion. 

D  1245 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  quality  of  life  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  a  budget  that  dis- 
tributes this  Nation's  massive  Federal 
resources  in  a  way  that  is  fair,  equita- 
ble, and  economically  responsible.  The 
CBC  budget  proposes  $1,012  trillion  in 
outlays,  $868.1  billion  in  revenues,  re- 
sulting in  a  deficit  of  $143.81  billion. 
By  meeting  and  exceeding  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
target  of  $144  billion,  the  CBC  quality 
of  life  budget  casts  aside  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  our  Nation  lacks 
the  necessary  resources  to  maintain 
socially  productive  investments  in  edu- 
cation, health  care,  housing,  and  the 
public  infrastructure,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration -decided  that  reducing  taxes 
and  expanding  the  defense  budget 
were  more  critical  than  protecting  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens.  As  a  result, 
from  1980  to  1983,  Federal  spending 
for  low-income  individuals  dropped 
more  than  15  percent,  after  adjusting 
for  inflation.  From  1979  to  1984,  the 
average  family  income  for  the  poorest 
fifth  of  all  families,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, dropped  by  nearly  24  percent. 
Thirteen  million  of  America's  children 


now  live  in  poverty— half  of  them 
black  children. 

We  as  a  nation  no  longer  have  any 
margin  for  human  neglect.  The  CBC 
quality  of  life  budget  promotes  a  new 
investment  policy  in  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, youth,  families,  workers— our 
human  resources. 

An  important  element  of  this  invest- 
ment policy  is  a  renewed  commitment 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 
The  CBC  has  long  believed  that  poor 
health,  inadequate  nutrition,  and  pov- 
erty can  form  a  vicious  cycle  leading  to 
loss  of  employment,  productivity,  and 
well-being.  Ultimately,  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  rests 
upon  a  populace  that  is  healthy  and 
fit. 

The  CBC  budget  includes  $40.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $39.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  function  550— 
Health.  Compared  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  maintain  current  health 
services,  after  adjusting  for  inflation, 
the  CBC  budget  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $1.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.1  billion  in  outlays  for  Medicaid 
and  discretionary  health  programs. 
These  recommendations  will  continue 
the  Medicaid  Program  as  it  currently 
operates,  including  newly  expanded 
services  to  pregnant  women,  children, 
and  two-parent,  low-income  families. 
Additionally,  the  CBC  budget  includes 
the  full  amount  required  in  fiscal  year 
1987  to  maintain  current  law  Medicare 
benefits  and  rejects  proposed  adminis- 
tration cuts. 

The  CBC  budget  also  includes  long 
overdue  resources  to  expand  health 
services  provided  in  community  health 
and  mental  health  centers,  family 
planning  clinics,  child  and  maternal 
health  clinics,  and  through  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps.  The  need 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  these  pro- 
grams has  grown  dramatically  as  the 
number  of  families  living  in  poverty 
and  without  health  insurance  has  mul- 
tiplied and  the  number  of  elderly 
Americans  unable  to  afford  the  high 
cost  of  medical  care  has  grown.  More 
than  10  million  Americans,  many 
living  in  medically  underserved  areas, 
now  rely  upon  these  programs  for 
basic  health  care  needs.  Increasing  the 
level  of  Federal  support  in  this  area  is 
not  only  a  cost-effective  method  of 
providing  health  care  to  those  who 
need  it.  but  also  it  is  sound  economic 
policy.  Finally,  the  CBC  budget  in- 
cludes $527  million  over  current  serv- 
ices for  health  research  activities  and 
maintains  current  spending  on  health 
education  and  training  activities,  in 
contrast  to  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  in  these 
areas.  The  administration  would  set 
back  our  Nation's  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  associated 
with  diseases  that  kill  millions  of 
Americans  each  year.  Moreover,  the 
administration's  budget,  proposals  do 
not  seriously  consider  the  real  health 


status  gap  that  exists  among  blacks 
and  whites  in  this  Nation  and  the  co- 
existing disparity  among  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  face  a 
major  choice.  We  can  continue  down  a 
bleak  and  desolate  path  of  retreat  and 
retrenchment  in  health  care,  or  we 
can  support  the  CBC  quality  of  life 
budget  which  puts  us  on  the  road 
toward  a  responsible  and  compassion- 
ate Federal  health  policy.  I  urge  you 
to  adopt  the  CBC  alternative.  It  leads 
us  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  said  here  today 
that  we  cannot  do  everything  for  ev- 
eryt>ody.  but  one  thing  is  for  sure: 
When  we  are  overspending  almost  $50 
billion  in  defense  that  is  unnecessary 
and  the  Pentagon  cannot  even  find,  or 
has  led  us  to  believe  it  has  not  even 
expended  almost  $40  billion,  that  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  very  much  for  this 
country. 

The  Black  Caucus  budget,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leland],  and  all  those  Members 
who  put  this  vehicle  together,  truly 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  in  the  living  rooms  and  the 
streets  and  in  the  actual  life  that  they 
lead. 

I  am  just  hoping  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  take  a  look  at  this 
budget,  because  many  people  have  a 
tendency,  when  they  hear  Black 
Caucus,  not  to  look  at  it.  This  is  the 
finest  budget  we  have.  Unfortunately 
it  probably  does  not  have  a  shot. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  you,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs].  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  ScHROEDERl.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  all  of 
you  who  have  come  together  here  who 
have  let  this  country  know  that  we  are 
overexpending  money  for  defense  and 
we  should  start  dealing  with  it  equita- 
bly for  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYERs],  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men who  has  ever  come  to  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  marks  the  sixth 
year  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  introduced  a  budget,  and 
in  light  of  the  priorities  manifested  in 
the  administration's  initial  budget  pro- 
posal, it  is  clear  that  the  fiscal  year 
1987  alternative  is  greatly  needed. 

The  alternative  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  reform  proposal  to  be  offered 


for  consideration  by  the  House  be- 
cause it  is  built  on  the  premise  that 
President  Reagan's  budget  policies 
must  be  reversed  and  not  reinforced. 

In  developing  this  budget,  the 
caucus  has  sought  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  fair  treatment 
for  urban  and  rural  America,  the  el- 
derly, the  economically  disadvantaged, 
students,  the  disabled,  and  small  bus- 
inesspersons.  The  alternative  boldly 
challenges  existing  fiscal  policies 
which  have  created  the  enormous  mis- 
match between  huge  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mAjor  reductions  in  human  resource 
programs  on  the  other. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  proposes  $1,011.91  billion  in 
outlays  and  $868.10  billion  in  reve- 
nues. This  will  produce  a  deficit  of 
$143.8  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1987,  an 
amount  only  $6  billion  more  than  that 
produced  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal.  However,  over  the 
next  3  years,  through  a  combination 
of  military  spending  cuts  and  revenue 
increases,  the  quality  of  life  budget 
plan  would  reduce  the  deficit  to  $62.58 
billion,  which  is  more  than  $9  billion 
below  the  third  year  goal  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

We  have  rejected  the  wasteful 
excess  in  military  expenditures  by 
eliminating  funding  for  such  destabi- 
lizing weapons  systems  as  the  MX,  Tri- 
dent II.  Pershing  II.  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. In  addition,  the  caucus  budget 
proposes  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
changes  in  procurement  policies  which 
will  reduce  military  waste  and  abuse, 
and  a  lessening  of  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  through  the  support  of  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  and  other  arms  control  initia- 
tives. 

With  respect  to  domestic  program 
areas,  the  quality  of  life  budget  repre- 
sents the  best  hope  for  our  country, 
our  communities,  and  our  people  for  a 
budget  policy  which  requires  sacrifices 
of  all,  not  Just  some.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's systematic  retreat  from 
its  obligation  to  ensure  economic  and 
social  Justice  for  all  citizens  makes  the 
approval  of  the  alternative  an  impera- 
tive if  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 

This  budget  also  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  equity  of  the 
current  Tax  Code  by  eliminating  vari- 
ous loopholes  and  tax  shelters.  At  the 
same  time  it  ensures  that  those  at  or 
near  the  poverty  line  would  no  longer 
be  subject  to  taxes.  Our  tax  proposal 
will  raise  $24.1  billion  in  additional 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1987.  $34.0  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $33.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  is  the  one 
budget  which  across  the  United  States 
Is  perhaps  the  most  popular  budget  of 
all.  It  would  find  favor  with  more 
Americans  than  the  President's  or  the 


House  Budget  Committee's  budgets  If 
America's  citizens  had  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  misconceptions 
about  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus' 
budgets  is  that  they  only  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Black  America.  This  is  not 
true.  It's  a  budget  for  everybody,  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
national  defense,  propose  significant 
tax  reform,  and  maintain  an  effective 
level  of  fimding  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  budget  is  a  carefully  craft- 
ed and  fiscally  sound  plan  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  the 
House  adopted  House  CorKurrerit  Resolution 
310.  a  measure  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  farm  loan  system  should  be  re- 
structured. Unfortunately,  this  measure  is  only 
an  expression  of  sentirrwnt  and  does  not 
carry  the  force  of  law.  There  is  no  doubt  tfiat 
the  Nation's  farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  and  that  something  more  than  platitudes 
and  rhetoric  must  be  done  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "quality  of  life"  budget 
speaks  to  the  needs  of  small  family  farmers. 
First,  this  budget  resolution  maintains  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  as  the  major 
lender  for  new  and  established  small-and  mid- 
sized farm  operators.  FmHA  was  created  to 
serve  farmers  wtw  were  unable  to  obtain 
credit  anywhere  else.  We  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent direct  loan  structure,  in  FmHA,  should  be 
maintained.  Moving  to  a  guaranteed  loan 
structure  would  virtually  wipe  out  the  small 
family  farmer  wf)o  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
credit  from  commercial  lenders. 

Second,  this  budget  targets  Federal  support 
for  farmers  to  those  at  greatest  financial  risk. 
It  limits  target  price  income  support  to  farms 
primarily  dependent  on  farm  income  and  with 
gross  product  sale  of  no  mote  than  $200,000. 
Further,  we  raise  target  price  levels  to  more 
adequately  reflect  costs  of  production  for 
small  and  mid-sized  farms.  Producers  with 
high  off-farm  income  or  corporate  income  are 
excluded  from  eligibility  for  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  these  general  concerns,  the 
resolution  reflects  a  particular  concern  about 
tf>e  plight  of  black  farmers  who  are  losing  their 
larxi  2.5  times  faster  than  white  farmers.  For 
example,  in  1920,  there  were  1  million  black 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  In  1982,  that 
number  was  33,000,  a  drop  of  97  percent.  In 
1910,  blacks  owned  16  million  acres  of  farm- 
land. By  1980,  that  number  had  dropped  well 
beiow  4  millkxi  acres.  FmHA  has  done  little  or 
nothlr)g  to  reverse  these  statistics.  The  farm 
ownership  loans  are  disproportionately  low  for 
minority  farmers.  For  example,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  fiscal  year  1984,  323  loans 
were  awarded,  302  went  to  whites,  20  to 
blacks,  and  1  to  an  American  Indian.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, during  the  same  time  period,  250 
loans  were  awarded,  236  went  to  whites  and 
14  went  tobiacks. 

Certainly,  if  the  farm  ownership  kMns  are 
not  being  given  to  black  and  other  minority 
farmers,  we  can  expect  a  continuing  decline  in 
the  number  of  minority  farmers  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  century.  Our  resolution  promotes 
the  expansion  of  the  limited  resource  loan 
program  to  address  the  particular  needs  of 


low-equity  farmers,  which  are  largely  minority 
and  small  acreage  farmers.  I  believe  that  this 
kind  of  effort,  as  represented  in  our  budget 
resolution,  wnll  go  a  long  way  toward  preserv- 
ing the  American  family  farmer.  I  hope  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
this  issue  will  support  the  quality  of  life  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  tt)e  fiscal  year  1987  AKematiye 
Quality  of  Life  Budget.  The  alternative  budget 
was  cosponsored  by  a  coalition  of  Members 
of  this  body  under  Vno  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus.  CBC  Chairman 
Mickey  Lelano  deserves  a  sincere  "thank 
you"  for  bringing  together  a  cross  sectkjn  of 
this  body's  membership  in  order  to  offer  a 
comprehensive,  sound,  and  sane  approach  to 
this  country's  economic  and  fiscal  future.  This 
quality  of  life  alternative  budget  is  evkience 
that  fiscal  austerity  does  not  have  to  translate 
into  faulty  economic  polk:y  or  budget  targets 
thiat  deprive  our  Nation  of  future  balanced 
economic  growth.  Moreover,  this  alternative 
budget  does  not  deprive  this  Nation  of  its  ort- 
going  commitment  to  use  foresight  by  invest- 
ing in  its  most  fragile,  but  still  its  most  critical 
asset— its  people. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  sets  priorities  for 
our  national  economy  and  for  the  needs  of 
our  people.  It  recognizes  that  chief  among  the 
determinants  of  a  just  and  prosperous  demo- 
cratic society  is  ari  educated  citizenry  who  are 
able  to  t>e  productive  participants  in  our  econ- 
omy. This  budget  aims  to  lessen  and  hopefully 
at  some  point  to  discontinue  economic  waste 
and  the  human  tragedy  of  continued  poverty, 
illtteracy,  and  unemptoyment  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Specifically,  the  alternative  budget  proposes 
$1,011.91  billion  In  outlays  for  1987.  with 
$868.10  bilton  in  revenues  for  a  deficit  of 
$143.81  billion;  which  is  $190  million  below 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  Under  the  quality 
of  life  budget  outlays,  the  Federal  deficit 
would  decline  to  $62.58  billion  by  1989  which 
is  more  than  $9  billion  below  the  third  year 
goal  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deftert  Control  Act  of  1985  (Gramm-Rudman). 

The  beauty  of  this  alternative  budget  is  that 
it  reaches  the  defknt  reduction  targets  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  reasonable  level  of  funding  for  do- 
mestic programs  whose  number  of  eligible  re- 
cipients are  constantly  increasing,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  need  and  demand  for 
certain  domestic  assistance  programs  by  our 
constituents  has  surpassed  present  funding 
levels.  Granted  this  administration  offers  pri- 
vatization of  historically  Federal  Government 
responsibilities  as  the  alternative  to  several 
domestic  programs,  but  the  hope  and  promise 
of  privatization  is  quickly  outstripped  by  reality. 

The  reality  is  that  America's  prosperity  it 
overstiadowed  by  the  fact  that  34  million 
AnDericans  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
Moreover,  estimates  indicate  approximatety  26 
million  Americans  are  illiterate  with  46  million 
classed  as  /narginally  illiterate.  And  still  over  8 
million  Americans  remain  unempkjyed.  Private 
sector  efforts  will  not  tiamess  enough  of  an 
initiative  to  stop  this  wave  of  loss  resources. 
Thus,  the  quality  of  life  budget  takes  note  of 
the  real  suffering  in  this  Nation,  and  moves 
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with  compassion  to  lessen  such  suffering  by 
investing  in  sound  and  efficient  donnestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  fiscal  year  1987  alternative  txjdget  re- 
stores funding  for  all  education  programs  tar- 
geted for  reduction  and  provides  funding  for 
educational  development  initiatives  such  as 
effective  school  programs.  Outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1987  are  $7.8  billion  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  $8.63  billion  for 
higher  education  programs. 

The  alternative  budget  is  designed  to  revive 
and  fully  implement  the  spirit  of  tfie  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  and  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1970.  The 
alternative  budget  provides  reasonable  fund- 
ing for  Vnose  programs  authorized  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  proposes 
$278  million  for  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
targeted  for  elimination  by  the  administration. 
Included  in  tfie  programs  covered  by  the  alter- 
native budget's  outlay  of  $7.36  billion  for  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  are  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program,  the 
Jobs  Corps  Program,  and  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Program. 

The  alternative  budget  also  proposes  the 
enactment  of  an  Omnibus  Productivity  and 
Trade  Incentive  Program.  This  legislation's  pri- 
mary aim  would  be  to  curtail  the  continued  de- 
cline in  An>erica's  industries  and  to  lessen  the 
Natran's  trade  deficit.  The  measure  would 
permit  States  and  regnns  to  execute  plans 
that  permit  declining  industries  to  retool  and 
retrain  their  work  forces  to  secure  jobs  in  ex- 
panding sectors  of  the  economy. 

This  Natran  must  take  steps  now  to  avert 
the  pattern  of  shrinkir>g  industries  and  techno- 
logical shortcomings  in  order  to  compete  in 
expanding  international  marttets.  We  must 
assure  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  maintaining  our  Nation's  competitive 
edge  and  exparHJing  our  work  force. 

This  quality  of  life  budget  alternative  cleariy 
gives  the  members  of  this  t>ody  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  package  which  will  put  us 
on  a  course  toward  full  employment,  balanced 
ecorramk:  growth,  and  reduced  suffering 
across  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  alternative  quality  of  life 
budget  represents  a  joint  effort  by  Memtiers  of 
Congress  who  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  directk}n  of  this  Nation's  domestic  and 
intematk>nal  polk:ies  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. What  has  emerged  is  a  major  fiscal 
initiative  that  realigns  our  national  priorities  to 
ensure  a  decent  and  sustair^le  quality  of  life 
for  all  citizens. 

The  alternative  budget  calls  for  restoring 
domestic  spending  programs  or  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  transportation,  while  simul- 
taneously funding  programs  that  fight  poverty 
arKJ  hunger  in  developing  countries.  It  Includes 
full  funding  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, whk;h  was  targeted  for  eliminatk>n  under 
trie  Reagan  plan. 

AltfKXjgh  we  believe  that  military  reductions 
are  necessary  to  balance  domestic  spending, 
we  do  not  compromise  nor  jeopardize  national 
security.  In  the  area  of  international  affairs, 
the  alternative  budget  is  well  below  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  but  it  is  far  superior  in  terms 
of  shifting  priorities  from  security  assistance  to 


basic  human  and  development  needs  of  our 
allies  and  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 

Between  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  PreskJent's  military  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  have  grown  disproportx>n- 
ate  to  development  assistance.  Our  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  seek  military  solu- 
tions to  global  problems.  The  alternative 
budget  attempts  to  slow  the  rapid  growth  of 
security  and  military  assistance,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  development  assistance 
programs. 

Americans  are  sympathetic  to  ending 
hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  throughout  the 
world  and  the  alternative  budget  continues 
slight  increases  in  development  assistance 
programs,  including  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
the  Public  Law  480  food  and  peace  assist- 
ance ana  refugee  assistance,  and  an  8-per- 
cent increase  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  refu' 
gee  assistanc?.  The  baseline  funding  is  re- 
tained for  international  organizations  and  for- 
eign information  and  fc^change  activities. 

The  alternative  budget  continues  funding 
levels  for  multilateral  development  banks  of 
$1.4  billk>n,  that  includes  $75  million  for  the 
special  facility  for  Africa  to  address  the  critical 
economic  crisis  in  Africa.  It  also  provides  $75 
million  for  the  African  Development  Fund  and 
$6.5  million  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
our  foreign  policy  emphasis  may  have  been 
partially  restored  by  several  recent  events  in- 
cluding the  forced  exile  of  two  totalitarian 
leaders  with  a  record  of  human  rights 
abuses— Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 
and  Jean  Claude  Duvalier  of  Haiti.  We  must 
continue  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  our  foreign 
policy  initiatives  to  promote  human  rights  and 
development  assistance. 

The  alternative  budget  offers  the  best  hope 
of  returning  to  a  more  reasoned  foreign  policy 
based  on  basic  human  needs,  humanitarian 
and  development  assistance,  and  less  on  mili- 
tary buildups  in  developing  countries.  For 
those  Members  who  are  really  concerned 
about  providing  an  alternative  strategy  to  the 
current  military  focus  on  American  foreign 
policy  and  improving  development  assistance 
to  fight  worid  hunger  and  disease  in  develop- 
ing countries.  I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  substitute  to  the  budget  resolution 
offered  by  Representative  Leland. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus'  alterna- 
tive quality  of  life  budget,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  support,  and  congratulate  the 
caucus  for  the  excellent  work  that  they  have 
done.  The  results  of  their  efforts  truly  have 
produced  a  budget  that  enhances  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  Americans.  Unlike  the  administra- 
tion budget,  which  was  a  so-called  family 
budget  aimed  at  higher  income  families,  the 
Black  Caucus  has  maintained  workable  levels 
of  spending  for  some  very  necessary  pro- 
grams. One  important  example  is  that  it  re- 
stores spending  for  educational  programs  the 
administration  sought  to  reduce.  Our  schools, 
and  the  education  of  many  of  our  children 
have  fallen  behind  the  levels  of  quality  educa- 
tk)n  offered  by  other  countries  to  their  chil- 
dren. How  can  we  igrrare  our  children's  edu- 
catkin  and  expect  to  maintain  our  level  of 
leadership  in  the  worid?  These  children  are  to- 


morrow's leaders,  and  we  cannot  send  them 
forth  unprepared.  The  budget  continues  to 
fund  programs  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act— this  program  has  been  a  fundamen- 
tal source  of  job  training  for  people  in  New 
York  and  nationwide.  In  the  area  of  housing 
the  CBC  budget  provides  sufficient  funding  for 
12,000  new  units  of  elderiy/handk^apped 
housing— a  program  that  despite  Presidental 
promises  to  the  contrary  were  scheduled  for 
termination  in  the  administration  budget. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  this  is  a  budget  we  can  live 
with,  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  my  friend  Mickey  Leland  and 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for  the  lead- 
ership they  have  shown  in  the  tight  for  a  fair 
budget. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  i,u  have  it. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimiun  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question,  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 


The   call 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

device. 
The  following  Members  responded 

to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  125] 

Ackerman 

Bonker 

Collins 

Akaka 

Borski 

Combest 

Alexander 

Bosco 

Conte 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Andrews 

Boulter 

Cooper 

Annunzio 

Boxer 

Coughlin 

Anthony 

Breaux 

Courier 

Applegate 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Craig 

Armey 

Brown  (CA) 

Crane 

Aspin 

Brown  (CO) 

Crockett 

Atkins 

Broyhlll 

Daniel 

AuCoin 

Bruce 

Dannemeyer 

Badham 

Bryant 

Darden 

Barnard 

Burton  (IN) 

Daachle 

Barnes 

Bustamante 

Daub 

Bartlett 

Byron 

Davis 

Barton 

Callahan 

de  laOarza 

Bateman 

Campbell 

DeLay 

Bates 

Carney 

Dellums 

Bedell 

Carper 

DeWine 

Bellenson 

Can- 

Dickinson 

Bennett 

Chandler 

Dicks 

Bentley 

Chapman 

DloOuardi 

Bereuter 

Chappell 

Dixon 

Berman 

Chappie 

Donnelly 

Bevill 

Cheney 

Dorgan(ND) 

Biaggi 

Clay 

Doman  (CA) 

Blllrakls 

dinger 

Dowdy 

Bllley 

Coats 

Downey 

Boehlert 

Cobey 

Dreier 

Boggs 

Coble 

Duncan 

Boland 

Coelho 

Durbin 

Boner  (TN) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Bonlor  (MI> 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Lantoa 

Qulllen 

Early 

Latu 

Rahall 

Eckart  (OH) 

Leach  (lA) 

Rangel 

Bckert  (NY) 

Leath  (TX) 

Ray 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Regula 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Reld 

Emerson 

Leland 

Richardson 

English 

Lent 

Ridge 

Erdreich 

Levin  (MI) 

Rinaldo 

Evans  (IA> 

Levlne  (CA) 

Ritter 

Evans  cn^) 

Uwis  (CA) 

Roberu 

Paacell 

Lewis  (FL) 

Robinson 

Fawell 

Ughtfoot 

Rodlno 

Fasio 

Lipinskl 

Roe 

Felghan 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Fiedler 

Uoyd 

Rogers 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Rose 

Fish 

Long 

RostenkowskI 

Flippo 

Lott 

Roth 

Plorio 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roukema 

FoglletU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rowland  (CTD 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Rowland  (OA) 

Ford(TN) 

Lundine 

Roybal 

Fowler 

Lungren 

Rudd 

Frank 

Mack 

Ruaso 

Frenzel 

MacKay 

Sabo 

Frost 

Madigan 

Savage 

Fuqua 

Man  ton 

Sax  ton 

Oallo 

Markey 

Schaefer 

Oarcia 

Martin  (ID 

Schneider 

Oaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Schroeder 

Oejdenson 

Martinet 

Schuette 

Oekas 

Mauui 

Schulze 

Oephardt 

Mavroules 

Schumer 

Olbbons 

Mazzoli 

Seiberiing 

Oilman 

McCain 

Sensenbrenner 

Oingrich 

McCandleas 

Sharp 

Ollckman 

McCloskey 

Shaw 

Oonzalez 

McCollum 

Shelby 

Ooodling 

McCurdy 

Shumway 

Oordon 

McDade 

Shuster 

Oradison 

McEwen 

Sikorski 

Oray  (ID 

McOrath 

Siljander 

Oray  (PA) 

McHugh 

SisUky 

Oreen 

McKeman 

Skeen 

Oregg 

McKlnney 

Skelton 

Ouarini 

McMillan 

Slattery 

Ounderson 

Meyers 

Slaughter 

Hall  (OH) 

Mica 

Smith  (FL) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Michel 

Smith  (lA) 

Hamilton 

MikulskI 

Smith  (NE) 

Hammerachmldt  Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hansen 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Hartnett 

Miller  (WA) 

(OR) 

Hatcher 

MineU 

Smith,  Robert 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

(NH) 

Hayes 

Moakley 

Smith,  Robert 

Hefner 

Molinari 

(OR) 

Henry 

Mollohan 

Snowe 

Hertel 

Monson 

Snyder 

Hiler 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

HiUls 

Moody 

Solomon 

Holt 

Moore 

Spence 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Spratt 

Horton 

Morrison  (CT) 

St  Oermain 

Howard 

Morrison  (WA) 

Staggers 

Hoyer 

Mracek 

Stalllngs 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Stangeland 

Huckaby 

Murtha 

Stark 

Hughes 

Myers 

Stenholm 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Stokes 

Hutto 

Neal 

Strang 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Stratton 

Ireland 

Nichols 

Studds 

Jacobs 

NIelson 

Stump 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Sundqulst 

Jenkins 

Oakar 

Sweeney 

Johnson 

Obentar 

Swift 

Jones  (NO 

Obey 

Swindall 

Jones  (OK) 

Olin 

Synar 

Jones  (TN) 

onii 

TaUon 

Kanjorski 

Owens 

Tauke 

Kaptur 

Oxley 

"Tauzin 

Kaslch 

Packard 

Taylor 

Kastenmeier 

PanetU 

Thomas  (CA) 

Kemp 

ParrU 

Thomas  (OA) 

Kennelly 

Pashayan 

Torres 

KUdee 

Pease 

Torricclll 

KlndneH 

Penny 

Towns 

Klecska 

Pepper 

Traf  leant 

Kolbe 

Perkins 

Traxler 

Kolter 

Petri 

Valentine 

Koctmayer 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Kramer 

Porter 

Vento 

LaFaloe 

Price 

Visclosky 

Lagomarslno 

Punell 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

WhIUey 

Wright 

Dyson 

Uplnskl 

Rudd 

Walgren 

Whittaker 

Wyden 

Early 

Uvingston 

Rusao 

Walker 

Whitten 

Wylle 

Eckart  (OH) 

Uoyd 

Babo 

WaUlns 

WiUiams 

Yatron 

Eckert  (NY) 

Loeffler 

Saxum 

Waxman 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long 

Schaefer 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Young  (PL) 

Emerson 

Lott 

Schneider 

Weber 

Wise 

Young  (MO) 

EnglUh 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schuette 

Weiss 

Wolf 

Zachau 

Erdreteh 

Luken 

Schulae 

Wheat 

Wolpe 

Evans  (lA) 

Lundine 

Schumer 

Whilehurst 

Wortley 

Fascell 

Lungren 

Seiberiing 

Fawell 

Mack 

Sensenbrenner 

a  1306 

Fazio 

Madigan 

Sharp 

Felghan 

Man  ton 

Shaw 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Pour    hundred 

Fiedler 

Marlenee 

Shelby 

eighteen  Members  have 

answered  to 

Fields 

Martin  (ID 

Shumway 

their  names 

,  a  quorum  Is  present,  and 

FUh 

FllDDO 

Martin  (NY) 
Matsul 

Shuster 
Sikorski 

the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 

Florlo 

Mavroules 

Siljander 

ness. 

Ford  (Ml) 

MascoU 

SUUky 

Fowler 

McCain 

Skeen 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Frenzel 

McCandleas 

Skelton 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 

Frost 

McCloikey 

Slatury 

ness  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]  for  a 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 

recorded  vote.  Pive  minutes  will  be  al- 

Oejdenson 

McEwen 

Smith  (NE) 

lowed  for  the  vote. 

(Sekas 

McOrath 

Smith  (NJ) 

Does  the 

gentleman 

from  Oregon 

Oephardt 
Olbbons 

McHugh 
McKeman 

Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

[Mr.  Denny  Smith]  insist  upon  his  re- 

Oilman 

McKlnney 

Smith.  Robert 

quest? 

Oingrich 

McMillan 

(NH) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  demand  a  re- 

Ollckman 

Meyers 

Smith,  Robert 

corded  vote, 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Ooodling 
Oordon 

Mica 
Michel 

(OR) 
Snowe 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Oradison 

Miller  (OH) 

Snyder 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

Oray  (ID 

Miller  (WA) 

Solarz 

device,  and  there  were— 
369.  answered  "present" 

-ayes  61,  noes 
1.  not  voting 

Oreen 
Oregg 
Ouarini 

Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 

III 

12,  as  follows: 

Ounderson 

Monson 

St  Oermain 

rv^_ii   ^v.      *  t%A 

Hall  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Staggers 

(Roll  No.  126j 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moore 

SUlUngs 

AYES— 61 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Stangeland 

Hammerschmldt  Morrison  (CT) 

Stenholm 

Ackerman 

Evans  (ID 

Moody 

Hansen 

Morrison  (WA) 

Strang 

Akaka 

Foglietta 

Oakar 

Hartnett 

Mraaek 

Stratton 

Alexander 

Ford(TN) 

Owens 

Hat«her 

Murphy 

Studds 

Barnes 

Frank 

Perkins 

Hefner 

Murtha 

Stump 

Bedell 

Oarcia 

Rangel 

Henry 

Myers 

Sundquist 

Bellenson 

Oonzalez 

Rodino 

Hertel 

Natcher 

Sweeney 

Berman 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Hller 

Neal 

Swift 

Boggs 

Hayes 

Savage 

Hlllis 

NriMMI 

BwtndaU 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hoyer 

Schroeder 

Holt 

NtehoU 

Bynar 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Surk 

Hopkins 

Ntelaon 

Tallon 

Brown  (CA) 

Kastenmeier 

Stokes 

Horton 

Nowak 

Tauke 

Burton  (CA) 

Kildee 

Torres 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Taudn 

Clay 

Lehman  (FL) 

Towns 

Hubbard 

Obey 

Taylor 

Collins 

Uland 

Traflcant 

Huckaby 

Olln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Conyers 

Lowry  (WA) 

Visclosky 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Thomas  (OA) 

Coyne 

Markey 

Waxman 

Hutto 

Oxley 

Torricelll 

Crockett 

Martinez 

Weiss 

Hyde 

Packard 

Traxler 

Dellums 

MIkuUkI 

Wheat 

Ireland 

PanetU 

Udall 

Dixon 

Miller  (CA) 

Yates 

Jeffords 

Parris 

Valentine 

Dymally 

MineU 

Jenkins 

Pashayan 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mitchell 

Johnson 

Pease 

Vento 

Jones  (NO 

Penny 

Volkmer 

NOES— 3S9 

Jones  (OK) 

Pepper 

Vucanovich 

Anderson 

Boucher 

Combest 

Jones  (TN) 

Petri 

Walgren 

Andrews 

Boulter 

Conte 

Kanjorski 

Pickle 

Walker 

Annunclo 

Breaux 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Porter 

Watklns 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Coughlin 

Kaslch 

Price 

Weaver 

Applegate 

Broomfield 

Courier 

Kemp 

Puraell 

Weber 

Archer 

Brown  (CO) 

Craig 

Kennelly 

Qulllen 

Whitehurst 

Armey 

Broyhlll 

Crane 

Kindness 

Rahall 

WhIUey 

Aspin 

Bruce 

Daniel 

Kleczka 

Ray 

Whittaker 

AtUns 

Bryant 

Dannemeyer 

Kolbe 

Regula 

Whltun 

AuCoin 

Burton  (IN) 

Darden 

Kolter 

Reid 

Williams 

Badham 

Bustamante 

Daschle 

Kostmayer 

Richardson 

Wilson 

Barnard 

Byron 

Daub 

Kramer 

Ridge 

Wlrih 

Bartlett 

Callahan 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Rinaldo 

Wise 

Barton 

Campbell 

de  la  Oarza 

Lagomarslno 

Ritter 

Wolf 

Bateman 

Carney 

DeLay 

Lantos 

Roberu 

Wolpe 

Bates 

Carper 

DeWine 

Latu 

Robinson 

WorUey 

Bennett 

Carr 

Dickinson 

Leach  (lA) 

Roe 

Wright 

Bentley 

Chandler 

Dicks 

Leath  (TX) 

Roemer 

Wyden 

Bereuter 

Chapman 

Dingell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rogers 

Wylle 

Bevill 

Chappell 

DloOuardi 

Lent 

Rose 

Yafon 

Blaggi 

Chappie 

Donnelly 

Levin  (MI) 

RostenkowskI 

Young  (AK) 

BillrakU 

Cheney 

Dorgan(ND) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roth 

Young  (FL) 

Bllley 

Cllnger 

Doman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roukema 

Young  (MO> 

Boehlert 

CoaU 

Dowdy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Zschau 

Boland 

Cobey 

Downey 

Ughtfoot 

Rowland  (OA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Coble 

Dreier 

Bonker 

Coelho 

Durtcan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT '-1 

Borski 

Coleman  (MO) 

Durbin 

Oray  (PA) 

Bosco 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dwyer 
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NOT  VOTING-12 


Derrick 

Qrotberg 

Lujan 

Edgar 

Heftel 

MacKay 

Foley 

Hendon 

O'Brien 

Franklin 

Hunter 

Scheuer 

D  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDItENT  IM  THE  NATDRE  OF  A  StTBSTITTTTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  established 
and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  are  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  are 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(i)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceeded: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $849,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $929,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $999,200,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $1,081,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,156,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,204,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $993,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $1,044,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,074,100,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $143,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $115,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $74,900,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1986.  October  1.  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $636,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $689,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $738,100,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $5,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $8,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $7,900,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1987:  $55,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $859,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $902,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $926,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $789,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $827,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $842,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $153,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $138,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $104,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begiiming 
on  October  1.  1986,  October  1,  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1988.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$32,676,081,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $99,104,636,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,574,032,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $90,174,950,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$28,468,058,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $92,047,691,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$293,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $280,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$303,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $287,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$315,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$7,200,215,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $12,213,177,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,200,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,413,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $12,717,771,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$7,668,591,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,233,992,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,018,355,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,001,095,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,982,755,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$69,992,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,900,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays,  $23,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,279,705,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,006,000,000, 


Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,077,605,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $8,506,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3S.600.000.000 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,285,451,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $8,506,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,306,039,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $53,730,610,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,230,546,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $43,234,530,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,515,126,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $44,169,950,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$502,138,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu,  $70,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,800,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$401,166,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit 
menu,  $70,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$201,237,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit 
menu,  $70,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop 
ment  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1087: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$642,122,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  $202,149,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$900,794,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit 
menu,  $204,149,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$733,614,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  $205,149,000. 

(10)  Education,   Training,   Employment, 
and  QociaX  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,000,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgatlona, 
$1,371,430,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $8,080,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,110,420,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $9,385,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$932,420,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $9,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$31,660,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $275,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$22,900,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU,  $275,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,000,000,000, 

(B>  Outlays,  $41,900,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,900,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $275,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (670): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $00,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $90,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$169,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $131,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,796,527,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New         budget         authority, 
$166,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $127,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,811,660,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New         budget         authority, 
$160,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $133,000,000,000, 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$689,196,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 
( 14)  Social  Security  (6S0): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0, 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0, 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

(16)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,600,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,667,018,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $16,637,700,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,634,866,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
menU.  $16,883,600,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,400,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,380,776,000, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu,  $16,087,600,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 
Fiscal  year  1987; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $0, 

(17)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (BOOK 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000, 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0, 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommlt- 
menu.  $0. 

(18)  Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

Fiscal  year  1087: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$144,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $144,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$153,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $153,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$151,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $151,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

( 20 )  Allowances  ( 920 ): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  i2.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-44,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-44,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-44,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-44,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$-46,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-46,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

RECOHCIUATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  5.  1986.  the 
committees     named     in     subsections     (c) 


through  (1)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 
ing out  all  such  reconunendations  without 
any  substantive  revision. 

"(b)  The  following  rules  shall  apply  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
any  reconciliation  bill  reported  or  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  this  resolution: 

(1)  No  provision  shall  be  reported  in  the 
House  in  any  reconciliation  bill  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  or  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment thereto  in  the  House  or  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  which  is  not  related  to  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  directives  to  House  com- 
mittees contained  in  this  resolution. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  consideration  of 
any  provision  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  which  achieves  savings 
greater  than  those  directed  of  a  committee 
and  which  conforms  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  or  to  prevent  the  consideration 
of  motions  to  strike  made  in  order  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  directives. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
provision  shall  be  considered  related  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  directives  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  on  the  budget  if  it 
is  estimated  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  in  consultation  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  to  effectuate  or  imple- 
ment a  reduction  in  budget  authority  or  in 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c);2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  or  to  raise  revenues,  or  both.  and.  in 
the  case  of  an  amendment,  if  it  is  within  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  instructed  in  this  resolution. 

(4)  The  point  or  order  established  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  Senate  amend- 
ments or  to  conference  reports. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act.  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $-94,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $-119,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1987.  $-53,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $-53,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $-49,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $-49,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-2,000,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $  -  2.579.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $-2,000,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-2,314,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  and  $-2,000,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $-2,000,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 


(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-289,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-266,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $-484,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-439,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-574,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-554,000,000  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)<2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-1,719,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-2,421,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $-321,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-1,651,000,000   in   outlays   in   fiscal   year 

1988.  and  $  -  308.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-2,591,000,000  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufflcient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-135,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-135,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $-  136,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-136,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-137,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-137,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$-26,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-17,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
$-26,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-25,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-25,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-25,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
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outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-75,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $-75,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$-75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $-75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$-75,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c>(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority BXid  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$-1,057,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
budget  authority 
in  outlays  In  fiscal 
budget  authority 
outlays  in  fiscal 


in 
in 


year 
and 
year 
and 
year 


1987.  $0   in 
$-1,711,000,000 

1988.  and  $0 
$-2,906,000,000 
1989. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient 
to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $-1,283,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $-331,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1987.  $-1,317,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $-545,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1988.  and  $-1,351,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $-636,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
$-2,579,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $-4,958,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $-4,018,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

rOREIGIf  AORICULTURAI.  INVESTMENT  RETORM 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  financing 
the  foreign  production  for  export  use  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  already  In  surplus  on 
world  markets  is  a  counter-productive  use  of 
American  tax  dollars  as  well  as  devastating 
to  the  American  farmer  who  loses  export 
markets  from  the  unfairly  subsidized  com- 
petition. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  funds  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  maintained  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  fully  the  vital  services  It  is 
providing  to  rural  America  during  a  time  of 
extreme  stress.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
this  funding  will  be  used  especially  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  such  core  programs  as 
4-H  Youth  Development.  Home  Economics 
and  Family  Living.  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  and  services  that 
provide  agricultural  financial  analysis  and 
farm  management  Instruction. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  to  a  capacity  of  750  million  barrels 


be  reaffirmed.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  purchase  oil  from 
domestic  stripper  suppliers  to  fill  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

OBNBRAL  REVENUE  SKARIMO 

Sec.  6.  The  spending  levels  contained  In 
section  1  of  thU  resolution  would  not  pre- 
clude funding  for  an  extension  of  general 
revenue  sharing  under  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989  If  an  authorization  for  such 
funding  is  enacted  into  law. 

DEBT  COLLECTION 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
despite  recent  emphasis,  there  is  more  that 
can  be  done  to  Identify  and  accelerate  the 
collection  of  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  It  is  further  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  administration 
should  redouble  its  efforts  to  make  debt  col- 
lection Its  highest  management  priority  and 
to  formalize  government-wide  procedures  to 
Identify  and  collect  debts. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  ^jurisdiction,  by  September  1. 
1986.  a  report  on  the  administration's  debt 
collection  efforts.  The  report  shall  address 
the  following  topics:  (1)  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  outstanding  volume  of  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  (2)  the 
amount  of  debt  collection  that  Is  assumed  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 
(3)  the  formal  procedures  established  within 
the  Executive  Branch  to  identify  and  collect 
debts.  (4)  additional  administrative  actions 
that  could  accelerate  debt  collections  above 
the  level  already  assumed.  Including  the 
possibility  of  consolidated  administration  of 
debt  management  and  collection,  and  (5) 
legislative  proposals  to  further  Improve  debt 
collection. 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees request  that  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  carefully 
review  this  report,  hold  hearings  and  formu- 
late in  an  expeditious  fashion  legislation  to 
Improve  the  collection  of  debt  owed  to  the 
government. 

COMMITTEE  REVIEW  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  SURVEY  ON  COST  CONTROL 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  each  of  Its  standing  committees  should 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  basis 
those  portions  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  affecting 
subjects  within  its  jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  each  report  of  any  such  committee  on 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  charac- 
ter should  contain  an  identification  of  each 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  related  to 
such  bin  or  resolution  and  the  estimated 
dollar  amount  of  program  cost  savings  or 
revenue  enhancement  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
plementation of  each  such  recommendation, 

RED  RIVER  WATERWAY 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
amounts  within  major  functional  category 
300  (Natural  Resources  and  Environment) 
be  made  available  to  continue  construction 
of  the  Red  River  Waterway.  Mississippi 
River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana  project,  as 
authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  455.  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5H  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  we 
propose  calls  for  revenues  slightly 
lower  than  the  administration  request- 
ed and  much  lower  than  those  called 
for  In  the  Democrat  budget,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Democrat  budget 
calls  for  154  billion  In  new  taxes  over 
the  next  3  years. 

We  call  for  setting  budget  authority 
for  the  defense  function  at  a  level 
somewhat  less  than  the  other  body  ap- 
proved, but  substantially  above  the 
disastrously  low  level  proposed  by  the 
Democrats.  Our  budget  authority 
figure  of  $293  billion  for  defense 
would  permit  2-percent  growth  beyond 
the  fiscal  year  1986  level  following  this 
spring's  Oramm-Rudman  sequestra- 
tion. It  would  permit  pay  increases  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  3 
percent  this  coming  January  1. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  Reagan 
administration  reversed  an  alarming 
decline  in  defense  suid  strengthened 
our  military  capabilities.  It  seems 
more  than  foolish  to  start  dismantling 
our  defense  at  a  time  when  we  need  it 
most,  to  bargain  from  a  position  of 
strength  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
arms  control  and  other  issues  of  vital 
concern  to  the  free  world  and  to 
counter  threats  to  world  peace  from 
Soviet  satellites  and  terrorists. 

We  have  budgeted  improvements  in 
a  number  of  Important  nondefense 
programs.  For  example,  we  provide  for 
improved  State  Department  and  em- 
bassy security  to  meet  the  terrorist 
threat.  The  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
levels  would  be  further  increased  to 
accommodate  the  growth  In  housing 
sales.  Law  enforcement  programs 
would  be  increased  by  $165  million. 
Additional  customs  Inspectors  would 
be  hired  to  Improve  customs  collec- 
tions and  better  monitor  the  flow  of 
imports.  Funding  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  would  be  Increased  to 
provide  better  taxpayer  service  and 
Improve  collections.  Nondefense  per- 
sonnel also  would  get  the  same  3-per- 
cent pay  increase  going  to  defense  per- 
sonnel January  1. 

Civilian  and  military  retirees  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  get  the 
same  2-percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment In  pensions  that  we  are  assuming 
for  Social  Security  recipients  in  Janu- 
ary. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  $144  billion 
maximum  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1987 
stipulated  by  Oramm-Rudman.  we  are 
freezing  most  nondefense  discretion- 
ary spending,  terminating  some  unnec- 
essary programs,  and  cutting  some 
programs  below  the  freeze  level. 
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We  would  cut  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  8  percent  below  the 
freeze  level.  This  would  demonstrate 
that  Congress  is  willing  to  share  in  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget. 

Our  farmers  need  help  and  for  this 
reason  we  provide  more  for  agriculture 
than  any  other  proposed  budget. 

In  Medicare  we  would  avoid  increas- 
ing the  out-of-pocket  costs  to  benefici- 
aries. The  deductible  now  stands  at 
$492— a  figure  too  high  for  many  el- 
derly Americans.  We  would  freeze  this 
deductible  so  that  it  would  not  go  up 
to  $579  as  scheduled  next  year.  The 
Democrat  budget  would  increase  the 
deductible  to  $540. 

We  would  increase  Head  Start  to 
postsequester  levels.  The  Women's,  In- 
fants, and  Children's  Supplemental 
Food  Program  would  not  be  subjected 
to  the  freeze. 

Sufficient  funding  is  allowed  for  con- 
tinued construction  and  filling  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  current- 
ly authorized  levels. 

We  assume  the  sale  of  Conrail,  the 
sale  of  the  college  housing  and  loan 
portfolio,  and  the  marketing  of  new 
nonrecourse  loans.  There  would  be 
some  new  user  fees,  to  help  recover 
the  cost  of  government  activities  that 
only  benefit  certain  groups. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, urban  development  action 
grants,  and  community  development 
block  grants  would  be  retained,  but 
trimmed  by  10  percent. 

The  Amtrak  subsidy  would  be  re- 
duced by  20  percent,  and  transit  oper- 
ating subsidies  by  15  percent. 

The  programs  we  would  terminate 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  HoDAG  rental  housing  devel- 
opment grants.  The  latter  program  is 
an  expensive,  untargeted  housing  con- 
struction program  which  has  proved 
not  cost  effective  when  compared  to 
other  approaches  to  low-income  hous- 
ing. We  also  would  terminate  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  had  its  workload  cut  in  half 
by  transportation  deregulation,  and 
transfer  its  remaining  functions  to 
other  agencies.  We  would  end  impact 
aid  to  education,  part  B.  to  all  but  the 
most  severly  impacted  districts.  Gener- 
al revenue  sharing's  future  would  be 
left  to  the  authorizing  committee. 

It  is  important  to  terminate  those 
programs  found  to  be  unnecessary  or 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  this  time.  If  we  keep 
them  alive  at  a  reduced  level,  special 
interests  may  ultimately  persuade  the 
big  congressional  spenders  to  restore 
the  higher  levels.  The  net  result  is  the 
public  continues  to  be  saddled  with 
programs  we  do  not  need  and  cannot 
afford  and  nothing  is  accomplished  in 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  budget  the 
majority  should  support.  There  are  no 


tax  increases.  Money  is  provided  for 
keeping  the  strength  we  have  in  na- 
tional defense.  We  make  improve- 
ments in  other  programs  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  We  weed  out  or 
reduce  other  programs  where  the 
spending  is  wasteful.  And  we  are  below 
the  Gramn-Rudman  target  of  $144  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  I  com- 
mend him  and  his  colleagues  for  bring- 
ing this  budget  before  us,  and  I  urge 
its  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  337  and  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  Republican  alternative.  Although 
the  Republican  alternative  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
clearly  a  more  realistic  policy  statement  in 
light  of  recent  budget  history.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  two  specific  areas  in  which  there  is 
significant  disagreement. 

First,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  sustain 
an  appropriate  level  of  American  strength  so 
that  we  can  defend  ourselves  and  meet  this 
Nation's  global  commitments  in  an  increasing- 
ly dangerous  worid.  Although  I  wish  we  lived 
in  a  world  where  defense  spending  was  un- 
necessary, the  realities  of  the  curent  situation 
such  as  the  brutal  Soviet  invasions  of  Hunga- 
ry, Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan,  interna- 
tional interventions  by  Castro  and  state-spon- 
sored terrorism  by  Qadhafi  and  Khomeini 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.  Arms  control 
negotiations  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if  we 
deal  from  a  position  of  strength.  In  addition, 
the  American  people  should  understand  that 
unlike  most  social  programs  which  can  also 
be  performed  by  State  and  local  governments, 
defense  program  is  the  prirriary  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  cannot  be 
performed  by  other  entities. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  the  U.S.S.R.  applies  17  per- 
cent of  its  GNP  and  50  percent  of  its  budget 
to  defense.  However,  defense  spending  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  only  6.4  percent  of 
our  GNP  and  26  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  reducing  defense  spending  at  this 
time  to  the  amount  proposed  in  the  Democrat- 
ic budget  would  be  irresponsible.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  President  Kennedy's  last 
budget  had  defense  spending  at  9  percent  of 
GNP  and  50  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  the  defense  figures  in 
the  alternative  are  high  enough.  I  hope  they 
can  be  irrcreased  in  conference. 

Second,  I  find  it  unacceptable  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat budget  proposal  would  ir^rease  taxes 
by  $54  billion  over  the  next  3  years  under  the 
premise  that  it  would  be  used  in  reducing  the 
deficit  and  that  no  more  social  spending  re- 
ductions are  available.  Who  are  they  trying  to 
fool.  This  has  already  been  tried  and  what  oc- 
curred was  increased  social  spending  and 
larger  deficits.  Moreover,  Federal  revenues 
are  already  projected  to  increase  from  $776 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  $844  in  fiscal  year 
1987  even  wittxxjt  a  tax  increase  due  to 


strong  economic  growth.  The  electorate  de- 
cided in  the  1984  election  that  defKtts  should 
be  tamed  through  spending  cuts  and  not  tax 
increase.  Maybe  some  of  my  colleagues  need 
to  be  reminded  of  that  again  this  year.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolutkjn  337  and  support 
the  Republican  alternative. 

D  1330 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  an  unreal  quality 
about  the  debate  on  the  Republican 
substitute.  Those  who  favor  the  Dem- 
ocratic version  know  its  weaknesses: 
that  it  is  too  high  on  taxes,  that  it  is 
too  low  on  defense.  And  they  know 
their  ntmibers  won't  hold  up  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  Privately  we  are 
being  told  by  Democrats  about  their 
own  plan:  "not  to  worry,  more  realistic 
figures  will  be  agreed  to  later." 

But.  why  wait?  Why  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  numbers  that  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  this  floor  to  say  nothing  of 
back  home?  We  can  vote  now  for  the 
right  numbers.  We  can  vote  now  for 
numbers  likely  to  come  out  of  confer- 
ence. We  can  vote  now  for  a  truly  bi- 
partisan plan. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  not  brought  us  a  bipar- 
tisan budget.  I  suppose  that's  because 
they  don't  want  one.  although  it  may 
be  because  they  don't  know  how  it's 
done.  It's  not  very  difficult.  It  can  be 
done  as  we've  seen  in  the  other  body 
which  approved  a  truly  bipartisan 
plan  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 

It's  puzzling  to  this  Republican 
Member  to  see  Democrats  in  the 
House  adopt  a  party-line  approach  to 
the  budget  rather  than  following  the 
example  of  their  Democratic  coimter- 
parts  in  the  other  body.  Here,  of 
course,  we  have  a  blatantly  partisan 
document  developed  with  absolutely 
no  input  from  182  duly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  left  out 
only  because  they  happen  to  be  Re- 
publicans. 

Our  plan  has  already  been  well-de- 
scribed. It  reaches  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  without  a  tax  Increase 
while  providing  $293  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  defense,  less  than  the 
other  body  and  far  more  than  the 
Democratic  plan— a  level  adequate  to 
fund  2-percent  real  growth  in  defense 
beyond  the  postsequestration  level 
and  to  allow  for  a  3-percent  military 
pay  increase.  This  is  done  without  a 
tax  increase.  The  Committee  biU— 
while  appearing  to  raise  revenues  to 
cut  the  deficit— actually  raises  a  pool 


of  money  almost  certain  to  be  used  to 
pay  for  higher  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  House.  I 
strongly  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  a  few  things  here. 

First  of  all.  I  guess  the  overriding 
difference  is  over  the  defense  num- 
bers. But  if  you  look  at  the  defense 
numbers  over  a  period  of  3  years  out 
of  a  defense  budget  of  over  $800  bil- 
lion, there  is  only  a  $17  billion  differ- 
ence in  the  substitute  and  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  sit  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  know  this  is  absolutely 
not  going  to  devastate  our  defense 
effort  around  the  world.  About  $1  bil- 
lion the  first  yew  will  come  of  my  sub- 
committee, which  is  military  construc- 
tion which  deals  with  the  quality  of 
life. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  to  meet  these 
goals  is  we  will  have  to  set  priorities 
from  the  Pentagon,  which  they  have 
absolutely  refused  to  do,  and  they  talk 
about  the  wolf  being  at  the  door  and 
setting  no  priorities  and  throwing  out 
a  bunch  of  strawmen. 

Now  on  the  substitute.  Mr.  Latta 
pointed  out  what  their  budget  does  do. 
Some  of  the  things  the  gentleman  left 
out  that  the  budget  does  the  gentle- 
man did  not  explain  to  us. 

For  instance,  in  international  af- 
fairs, the  substitute  has  $1  billion  over 
the  committee  markup.  And  to  get 
these  moneys,  we  go  to  areas  like  con- 
servation and  weatherization  for  the 
poor,  hoping  that  we  will  have  a  nice 
warm  winter  this  year  so  we  can  have 
the  money  to  put  into  the  foreign  aid 
account. 

On  filling  the  strategic  reserve,  the 
cut  this.  If  it  is  a  good  buy  at  $35  a 
barrel,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  better  buy 
at  $15  a  barrel  to  fill  up  to  give  us 
some  assurances  agaiiist  another 
Middle  East  crisis. 

We  also  go  to  recreation  fees.  Mr. 
Latta  said  we  had  some  user  fees,  and 
what  have  you.  To  get  to  our  numbers 
and  add  this  billion  dollars  to  interna- 
tional affairs,  we  go  to  some  areas  like 
recreation  user  fees,  so  that  you  can 
pay  to  go  to  your  parks  like  Yellow- 
stone and  down  into  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains and  places  like  that. 

Mr.  Latta  also  said  in  his  substitute 
that  they  had  put  in  some  extra 
money  for  Headstart.  The  substitute 
adds  back  the  Oramm-Latta  money 
which  is  $47  million,  as  compared  to 
the  committee's  Headstart  Program, 
which  everybody  agrees  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram, we  add  $158  million.  I  assume 
some  of  these  moneys  are  going  to  be 


used  to  get  this  extra  billion  for  for- 
eign aid. 

Income  security.  On  subsidized  hous- 
ing, we  have  a  cut  in  half.  $4.13  billion 
or  45  percent  in  funding  for  subsidized 
housing.  We  have  not  done  any  of  this 
In  the  past  few  years,  very  little.  We 
had  $9.77  billion,  which  would  provide 
for  about  100.000  new  units,  which 
leaves  us  still  very,  very  short. 

It  seems  that  our  priorities  are  not 
in  order  on  this  substitute. 

The  committee  has  worked  very, 
very  hard  to  put  together  a  package 
that  we  believe  Is  responsible  and  a 
package  that  the  American  people  will 
support. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  new  reve- 
nues, let  us  talk  about  the  revenues 
for  a  bit.  You  have  some  revenues  in 
your  package.  Just  as  we  do  in  our 
psu:kage.  We  assimie  in  your  package 
that  you  have  what  the  President  calls 
revenues.  It  is  not  taxes,  it  is  revenues, 
and  you  use  it. 

We  have  fenced  the  difference  in  the 
President's  number  and  the  Senate 
numbers  and  say  you  are  not  going  to 
use  this  for  defense,  you  are  not  going 
to  use  it  for  domestic  programs.  If  it  Is 
used,  if  the  President  sees  fit  to  sign 
whatever  compromise  comes  about.  If 
you  see  fit  to  use  this,  you  will  use  it 
for  debt  reduction  or  you  will  not  use 
it. 

On  the  package  that  was  passed  by 
the  other  body,  if  you  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  you  talk  about  going  to  con- 
ference, with  your  bill,  they  cannot 
reconcile  their  bill  with  your  bill 
unless  they  use  all  these  numbers,  be- 
cause they  use  every  dime  of  the  reve- 
nue. 

So  that  Is  a  false  assumption,  and  it 
is  a  strawman  that  you  threw  up  to  try 
to  pass  this  budget. 

We  have  revenues.  We  claim  nothing 
more  than  what  the  other  body  has 
claimed.  We  used  the  President's  num- 
bers in  a  responsible  manner.  We  have 
gotten  below  the  $144  billion  number 
without  using  any  of  the  taxes,  and  we 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  hedge  in  case  our 
numbers  do  not  prove  to  be  exact  be- 
cause of  inflation  or  what  have  you. 
We  even  have  a  little  hedge  blow  the 
$144  billion  number. 

This  Is  a  budget  that  is  responsible. 
You  can  defend  it  whether  you  are  a 
conservative,  moderate  or  liberal. 
Nobody  likes  the  entire  package. 
Nobody  likes  all  of  any  of  the  pack- 
ages that  have  been  offered.  But  this 
is  a  responsible  package  and  It  merits 
the  respect  and  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  hope  that 
you  would  reject  the  substitute  and 
vote  for  the  committee  package. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Republican  substitute. 

Before  I  speak  in  favor  of  the  Re> 
publican  substitute,  let  me  Just  Inform 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  a  fact  sheet 
in  the  rear  addressing  the  claim  that 
the  Democratic  budget  is  the  result  of 
a  bipartisan  effort.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  closet  Republicans  among  the 
Democrats;  otherwise  the  claim  of  bi- 
partisanship is  preposterous. 

During  our  markup  session  a 
member  of  the  other  party  called  the 
budget  resolution  a  "political  docu- 
ment." Apparently  politics  dictates 
our  actions  instead  of  the  good  of  the 
people.  I  sincerely  regret  this  lack  of 
bipartisanship  but  do  believe  we  can 
achieve  bipartisanship  with  our  Re- 
publican alternative. 

Since  the  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee would  not  talk  to  us,  we  decided  to 
formulate  an  alternative  knowing 
what  we  could  expect  from  the  Demo- 
crats: higher  taxes  and  lower  defense 
spending,  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee met  with  members  of  each  au- 
thorizing committee  and  members  of 
the  appropriations  committee,  and  we 
held  several  Republican  conference 
meetings  to  discuss  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. 

There  were  certain  parameters 
within  which  we  conducted  our  delib- 
erations. First,  an  alternative  may  not 
be  necessary  if  we  could  support  a 
Senate  plan  or  a  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee plan.  It  is  clear  that  we  can  do 
neither.  Second,  our  altlmative  would 
not,  could  not.  please  everyone.  We 
were  not  drafting  a  document  to 
please  one  faction  of  our  party,  or  one 
House  of  Congress.  We  were  drafting  a 
responsible  budget  for  our  Nation. 
This  budget  is  a  responsible  budget 
with  real  and  accurate  numbers,  not 
gimmicks.  If  this  House  passes  the  Re- 
publican alternative,  you  can  be  sure 
that  what  you  see  is  what  you  get.  If 
you  pass  the  Democratic  Budget,  some 
of  your  special  programs  are  going  to 
suffer  cutbacks  which  you  don't  see 
anywhere  in  their  dociunent.  I  guess 
the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic 
Budget  is  what  you  don't  know  can't 
hurt  you.  Don't  be  fooled. 

I  will  predict  that,  even  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  Republican  alternative,  the 
final  budget  resolution  adopted  after 
conference  will  look  very  much  like 
the  Republican  alternative.  It  will  look 
like  our  alternative  because  we  are 
right  on  tax  policy,  because  we  are 
right  on  the  defense  numbers,  and  be- 
cause we  have  been  honest  with  the 
American  people  about  programs  that 
are  necessary  and  programs  that  do 
not  deserve  to  be  continued. 

What  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Plans? 
Taxes.  The  Democratic  budget  con- 
tains a  major  tax  increase  and  the  Re- 
publican budget  holds  revenue  in- 
creases  to   those   requested   by   the 
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President.  I  believe  the  American 
people  reject  the  notion  that  higher 
taxes  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. The  Democratic  budget  calls  for  a 
$54  billion  tax  increase  over  3  years. 
This  would  push  the  overall  tax 
burden  to  19.6  percent  of  the  GNP.  Do 
we  want  to  return  to  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Carter? 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  these 
taxes  will  be  used  only  for  deficit  re- 
duction. Our  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  this  goal  by  accepting 
amendments  to  increase  spending  but 
rejecting  every  amendment  offered  to 
decrease  spending.  Wait  xmtil  the  au- 
thorizing committees  see  this  pot  of 
revenues. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  said  that 
he  would  not  accept  increased  reve- 
nues unless  he  had  bipartisan  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  is  loud  and 
clear:  There  is  no  bipartisan  support 
for  increased  taxes.  Furthermore,  the 
President  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  will  veto  any  legislation  calling  for 
higher  taxes. 

The  second  difference  is  defense. 
The  defense  figure  in  the  Democratic 
budget  is  simply  unreasonable.  They 
have  proposed  $285  billion  in  BA 
which  Is  $2  billion  less  than  the  post 
sequester  1986  level  of  $287  billion.  It 
is  $6  billion  less  than  current  services. 
Combined  with  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1986 
this  budget  represents  a  2-year  decline 
of  12  percent.  In  addition  to  this  being 
below  a  nominal  freeze,  the  Democrats 
have  erected  a  fence  around  $3  billion 
of  this  BA.  This  in  essence  is  an  im- 
poundment of  funds.  I  thought  the 
other  party  was  against  the  impound- 
ment procedure. 

The  Democratic  budget  would  mean 
a  $4.7-billion  cut  in  military  personnel; 
$4.9  billion  in  O&M;  $6  billion  in  pro- 
curement; $2  billion  in  R&D,  testing 
and  evaluation.  The  Democrats  during 
committee  markup  said  they  did  not 
intend  to  cut  the  personnel  account.  If 
this  is  true  then  the  effects  of  the 
budget  would  be  even  sharper  reduc- 
tions in  other  accounts:  $4.6  billion  in 
OdcM;  $9.2  billion  in  procurement:  $3.3 
billion  in  R&D. 

This  budget  document  represents  a 
22-percent  reduction  in  R&D  funding 
from  the  President's  request  and  a  12- 
percent  reduction  from  the  CBO  base- 
line. What  would  happen  if  Congress 
accepts  this  drastic  reduction  in  R&D 
funding?  It  would  have  a  substantial 
negative  impact  on  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  Midgetman  missile.  Trident 
II  missile,  the  Stealth  bomber,  and 
SDI  would  all  be  subject  to  elimina- 
tion or.  at  the  least,  drastic  reductions. 
Should  the  Defense  Department 
decide  to  continue  funding  these  sys- 
tems we  would  force  upon  them  the 
same  inefficient  development  practices 
that  we  have  all  criticized.  Stretchouts 
in     weapons     systems     procurement 


would  result  in  delayed  deployment 
and  also  increased  costs  of  production. 
The  Democratic  plan  for  defense  as 
written  is  not  that  much  different 
from  sequestration.  I  think  we  all 
agree  further  sequestrations  are  unac- 
ceptable for  other  programs  and  it 
should  be  unacceptable  for  the  De- 
fense budget.  I  know  many  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  do  not  support 
the  defense  numbers  in  their  party's 
budget.  My  friends,  there  is  an  alter- 
native which  you  can  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  major 
differences  between  the  Democratic 
budget  and  the  Republican  alternative 
but  there  are  some  other  differences 
as  well.  The  Republican  budget  actual- 
ly terminates  some  programs.  Can  you 
believe  it?  Some  Members  of  Congress 
actually  have  the  gall  to  terminate 
some  programs.  Mjr  friends,  if  we 
cannot  cut  a  single  program  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  deficits,  we  don't 
deserve  to  be  here.  These  terminations 
do  not  affect  essential  programs  but 
rather  trim  the  deadwood  from  the 
budget  which  various  special  interests 
are  able  to  maintain.  When  I  meet 
with  groups,  I  tell  them  if  they  want 
more  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  answer  is  "No."  I  suggest  my 
colleagues  try  this  approach.  It  is  an 
honest  assessment  of  our  ability  to 
provide  greater  services  in  times  of  tre- 
mendous deficits.  Maybe  girls  learn  to 
say  "no"  better  than  boys. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Republican  alternative,  a  budget 
which  I  sincerely  believe  Republicans 
and  Democrats  can  support  and 
achieve  a  true  bipartisan  budget. 

D  1340 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  probably  the  most  aston- 
ishing thing  about  the  Latta  substi- 
tute is  what  it  says  about  defense. 
Imagine  the  Latta  substitute  3  years 
ago  or  4  years  ago.  The  Republicans 
who  are  offering  it  today  would  have 
said  that  it  drastically  harms  defense. 

What  the  Republicans  are  saying  as 
loudly  and  as  clearly  as  possibly  can  be 
said  is  that  the  New  Year's  Day  de- 
fense spending  binge  is  over.  But  it  is 
time  for  us  to  recognize  that  defense 
spending  has  to  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance with  domestic  spending.  The  Re- 
publicans do  that  and  I  congratulate 
them  for  doing  it. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Latta  has  made 
about  the  fact  that  if  their  substitute 
is  not  accepted  that  this  will  somehow 
deeply  affect  our  defense  posture 
bears  closer  scrutiny  when  we  take  a 
look  at  the  niunbers.  The  differences 
between  what  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  produced  and  what  Mr. 
Latta  has  produced  is  remarkably 
small  when  it  is  viewed  in  a  3-year 


context.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1987  is  $3.8  billion. 
1.4  percent,  and  over  3  years  it  is  $18 
billion,  and  a  difference  in  3  years  is 
less  than  2  percent.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
assume  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  the  drastic  cuts  in  personnel  and 
in  weaponry  that  Mr.  Latta  talks 
about  with  a  2-percent  difference  in 
budgets. 

The  reality  is  quite  clear.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  most  reflective  of 
American  public  opinion.  And  what 
the  American  people  have  been  telling 
us  about  defense  spending  is  that  "We 
want  a  strong  defense  but  we  think  we 
can  have  one,  in  fact  we  can  have  one, 
by  spending  a  little  bit  less  money  and 
spending  it  more  wisely." 

What  we  attempted  to  do  in  the 
Budget  Committee  was  very  simple. 
The  sinew  of  American  defense 
strength  is  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and 
the  airman.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  they  get  absolute  increases  in 
pay,  that  they  are  trained  properly, 
and  that  they  have  the  money  to  oper- 
ate the  equipment  that  we  have  given 
them  over  the  last  3  years.  We  have 
done  that  in  our  budget. 

What  we  are  saying,  however,  in 
terms  of  procurement  and  in  R&D  and 
in  investment  accounts  is  that  we  have 
grown  too  quickly,  we  have  grown  too 
fast,  and  we  have  not  gotten  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  spending. 

What  we  do  here  is  set  a  pause  in  de- 
fense spending  for  2  years,  last  year 
and  this  year,  next  year  potentially,  so 
that  we  can  lay  the  groundwork  for 
slow  and  steady  increases  in  defense 
spending  in  the  out  years.  That  is 
what  makes  sense.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  you  cannot  have  the 
wild  gyrations  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  past.  In  the  1970's  we  saw  periods 
of  negative  defense  growth,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Carter  administration 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration  we  went  from  2  percent 
to  12  percent  real  increases  in  defense. 
We  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
It,  and  force-feeding  the  system  has  re- 
sulted in  weapon  systems  that  cost  too 
much. 

This  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  say 
when  one  comes,  as  I  do.  from  a  de- 
fense-contracting area.  But  on  Long 
Island,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 
we  understand  one  thing,  that  a  na- 
tional defense  is  one  that  has  a  bal- 
ance between  spending  for  people  and 
spending  for  arms.  We  have  achieved 
that  balance.  We  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  imderstand  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  dictates  of  50-50  cuts  should 
be  mirrored  in  our  budgeting  here.  We 
have  done  that.  Indeed  we  have  gone 
even  a  little  further  by  providing  de- 
fense a  little  richer  mix  than  domestic 
spending. 


The  House  budget  provides  for  the 
national  defense.  It  provides  for  a 
lower  deficit.  It  deserves,  richly  so,  the 
support  of  all  of  the  Members  here 
today  because  it  achieves,  at  last,  the 
balance  that  we  ultimately  will  need. 

Mrs.  MAR'HN  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Republi- 
can alternative  budget.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  budget.  It  is  a  consensus  budget. 
It  is  a  fair  budget  and  it  is  a  budget 
that  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  alternative  budget  represents  a 
sound  and  reasonable  fiscal  plan.  It 
represents  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  lot  of 
compromise,  and  a  lot  of  input  from 
every  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  separates  this  budget  from  the 
budget  passed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee? 

First,  if  you  look  at  our  alternative, 
you  will  not  find  a  tax  slush  fund  in 
the  Republican  budget.  There  is  no 
laundering  of  American  tax  dollars 
here.  This  alternative  contains  half 
the  revenue  increase  of  the  Democrat- 
ic committee  budget. 

If  you  vote  for  the  substitute,  you 
can  go  home  tonight  knowing  you 
tried  to  limit  the  tax  burden  on  work- 
ing Americans  for  next  year.  If  you 
vote  for  the  committee  budget,  you 
ought  to  buy  yourself  a  shovel  so  that 
when  you  do  go  home  this  weekend 
you  can  spend  your  time  trying  to 
shovel  some  of  that  tax  money.  If  all 
435  of  us  had  shovels,  we  could  not 
shovel  that  much  money  into  the 
Treasury  in  10  years. 

On  defense,  the  defense  spending 
level  in  the  alternative  before  us  is 
$293  billion;  $293  billion  represents  a 
freeze  on  defense  spending  at  the  cur- 
rent level. 

For  my  colleagues  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  who  believe  that 
$293  billion  is  too  much  to  spend  on 
defense.  I  invite  them  to  enter  into  the 
RxcoRO  today  a  list  of  the  defense 
projects  or  military  bases  from  their 
own  districts  that  they  would  like  to 
see  cut  or  closed  to  bring  us  in  under 
the  $293  bUllon  level. 

For  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  believe  $293  billion  is  too 
little  to  spend  on  defense.  I  have  but 
one  message:  Our  party,  like  it  or  not, 
has  got  to  wean  itself  away  from  the 
myth  that  you  can  equate  a  strong  de- 
fense with  a  strong  defense  spending 
level. 

Very  simply,  it  is  what  we  get  in 
return  for  defense  spending  that  gives 
us  our  security— $293  billion  for  de- 
fense spending  in  1987  is  a  workable, 
reasonable  level. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
alternative  budget  before  us.  It  is  re- 
sponsible and  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 


gentleman  from  Kansas   [Mr.  Slat- 
TKRY],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  committee  resolu- 
tion, and  to  oppose  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

The  committee  proposal  represents  a 
major  change  in  fiscal  policy. 

We  are  suggesting  real,  strong,  effec- 
tive action  to  deal  with  deficits. 

It  represents  a  renewed  commitment 
to  America's  kids. 

We  are  proposing  a  new  children's 
initiative,  designed  to  support  our 
youth,  and  therefore  our  future. 

It  represents  an  important  moment 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  are  embracing  a  new  fiscal  real- 
ism, combining  spending  restraint 
with  some  wise  investments. 

Our  deficit,  in  fiscal  1987,  is  almost 
$24  billion  below  the  President's 

Our  deficit  is  significantly  below  the 
deficit  in  the  Latta  substitute. 

And  our  deficit,  in  the  coming  3 
years,  is  almost  $80  billion  below  the 
deficits  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  re- 
member anything,  please  remember 
this: 

The  committee  proposal  authorizes 
almost  $50  billion  less  spending  than 
the  President's  budget,  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
provision  in  the  budget  resolution.  I 
doubt  if  anybody  does. 

But  we  live  in  a  new  fiscal  world. 

We  live  in  a  wofld  of  hard  choices,  a 
world  of  difficult  decisions,  a  world 
that  requires  honest  compromise. 

In  the  past,  I  have  criticized  the 
President,  because  too  often  he  has 
measured  our  commitment  to  national 
security  by  how  much  money  we  are 
willing  to  throw  at  the  Pentagon. 

In  the  past,  I  have  criticized  my  own 
party  as  well. 

Too  often  we  measure  our  commit- 
ment to  social  justice  by  how  much 
money  we  are  willing  to  throw  at  do- 
mestic problems. 

In  the  process,  both  parties  have 
avoided  the  difficult  choices. 

But  today,  in  the  pending  proposal, 
we  have  made  some  of  those  choices. 

We  have  reported  a  budget  that  is 
credible,  honest  and  fair. 

I  believe  the  committee  resolution 
strikes  the  appropriate  balance. 

Our  deficit  is  well  below  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target. 

Our  revenues  are  modest,  and  rea- 
sonable. 

We  recognize  the  crisis  in  rural 
America,  but  we  also  recognize  that 
agricultural  spending,  like  all  spend- 
ing, must  be  brought  under  control. 

And  contrary  to  what  some  might 
suggest  we  do  not  cut  defense  spend- 
ing in  fact,  we  increase  defense  outlays 
by  almost  $7  billion  from  fiscal  1986. 


I  am  confident  that  the  confereet 
will  agree  to  reasonable  levels  of  de- 
fense spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  included  In 
the  committee  proposal  a  new  chil- 
dren's initiative. 

This  Is  a  major  difference  between 
our  proposal  and  the  Latta  substitute, 
which  does  not,  and  which  in  fact 
would  cut  many  children's  programs. 

America's  children  represent  our 
hope,  our  future,  and  our  strength  In 
the  coming  decades. 

America's  children  did  not  cause  the 
deficit. 

But  they  suffer  from  budgetary  ne- 
glect. 

Today,  as  we  debate:  13  million 
American  children  live  in  poverty: 
almost  one-fourth  of  all  American 
children  are  poor,  which  is  a  25  per- 
cent increase  since  1981;  over  half  of 
the  children  of  female-headed  house- 
holds are  poor. 

For  these  children,  we  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  Head  Start,  compen- 
satory education,  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  and  Indian  education. 

I  believe  that  cutting  programs  for 
children,  which  the  Latta  substitute 
will  do— is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

I  believe  that  increasing  our  commit- 
ment to  children,  which  the  commit- 
tee proposal  suggests,  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  the  smart  thing  to  do,  and 
the  cost-effective  thing  to  do. 

For  every  $1  we  Invest  in  prenatal 
care,  we  save  between  $3  and  $11  in 
lower  costs  for  medical  care  after 
birth. 

For  every  $1  we  invest  in  WIC.  we 
save  perhaps  three  times  as  much 
from  lower  hospital  costs. 

For  every  $1  we  invest  In  Head  Start, 
we  save  many  times  that  amount  In 
lower  education  costs  down  the  road. 

And  for  every  child  who  lives,  every 
child  who  learns,  every  child  who 
leads  a  better  life,  we  have  done  some- 
thing important,  something  special, 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

Ultimately,  a  budget  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  numbers,  but  a  statement  of 
values. 

By  providing  support  for  children, 
we  make  an  Important  statement, 
which  will  have  an  Important  Impact 
on  our  Nation's  future. 

By  restraining  spending  generally, 
we  deal  strongly  with  deficits. 

By  dealing  with  deficits,  we 
strengthen  our  economy— more  than 
the  President,  more  than  the  Senate, 
and  more  than  the  Latta  substitute. 

Interest  rates  will  continue  down. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  will  stabilize 
at  lower  levels. 

Exports  will  rise. 

The  level  of  opportunity  will  in- 
crease. 

And  our  economic  prospects  will 
brighten. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  pro- 
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posal.  and  to  reject  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

D  1355 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to.  first  of  all. 
publicly  thank  both  Mr.  Latta  and 
also  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Gray,  for 
both  recognizing  a  serious  problem 
that  exists  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. What  is  really  encouraging 
about  it  is  that  both  parties  now  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  serious  problems 
in  management  within  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  specific  area  of 
debt  collection.  We  are  all  trying  to 
make  people  more  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  some 
of  the  nimibers.  because  I  think  they 
are  frankly  going  to  blow  your  mind. 
There  is,  right  now.  outstanding  to  the 
Federal  Government  $60  to  $70  billion 
in  delinquent  debt  owed  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  That  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  $50  million  a  day. 

We  spend  our  time  talking  about  tax 
increases;  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  talk- 
ing about  cuts.  Yet.  here  we  have  an 
area  where  we  have  this  debt  growing 
at  absolutely  incredible  proportions 
and  virtually  nothing  is  being  done  to 
clean  it  up.  Virtually  nothing  is  being 
done  to  manage  these  programs.  In 
fact,  the  credit  area  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing area  of  Federal  involvement. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  approxi- 
mately $1  trillion  in  outstanding  obli- 
gations that  could  ultimately  come 
due  on  the  Federal  Government,  we 
certainly  need  to  improve  our  manage- 
ment. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
money  that  is  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government,  because  I  think  this  will 
drive  you  right  up  the  wall;  it  drives 
my  constituents  up  the  wall. 

Twenty-seven  million  dollars  owed 
from  people  who  borrowed  money 
under  the  Commercial  Fishing  Boat 
Program.  Sixty-eight  million  dollars 
owed  from  people  who  were  paid  reen- 
llstment  bonuses  to  continue  in  the 
services  who  walked  away  from  their 
responsibility.  Thirty  million  dollars 
that  the  HHS  gave  to  doctors  for  free 
education,  and  they  were  required  to 
serve  in  rural  areas.  They  got  the  $30 
million  and  they  flatout  walked  away 
from  their  obligations. 

Three  himdred  and  seventy-four  mil- 
lion dollars  due  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration out  of  the  ship  financing 
fund.  Two  hundred  and  nine  million 
dollars  in  fines  in  two  thick  books  that 

are  at  least,  in  total,  about  a  foot  thick 

in  money  owed  by  companies  to  the 

Federal  Government  in  the  Office  of 

Surface  Mining. 


Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  num- 
bers. In  the  Department  of  HHS,  35 
percent  of  all  the  receivables  are  cur- 
rently delinquent  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Eighty-one  percent  of  the  re- 
ceivables are  currently  delinquent  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Eighty-two  percent  are  currently  de- 
linquent in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

With  about  $1  trillion  outstanding 
both  in  obligations  that  are  due  and  in 
loan  guarantees,  we  certainly  have  to 
get  this  area  under  control,  because  if 
we  do  not,  we  simply  have  a  ticking 
time  bomb  that  is  going  to  blow  up  in 
our  face.  From  1982  to  1986,  when  we 
passed  the  Debt  Collection  Act,  which 
has  been  virtually  ignored  across  the 
Federal  Government,  we  have  almost 
had  a  doubling  of  the  amoimt  of  delin- 
quent debt  owed  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
taxpayers  want  this  $60  to  $70  billion 
collected. 

In  Mr.  Latta's  budget  and  in  Mr. 
Gray's  budget  there  is  a  recognition 
of  the  problem,  and  we  are  finally 
going  to  put  people  on  the  spot,  and 
we  finally  are  going  to  demand  that 
we  have  proper  management  of  the 
credit  and  loan  programs  that  exist  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  and  hope  that  this  is  Just 
an  important  first  step  in  solving  this 
overall  problem. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  mere  6  months  ago, 
this  Congress  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act 
and  agreed  to  take  serious  steps 
toward  cutting  and  eventually  elimi- 
nating the  deficit.  Among  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  Houses,  a  biparti- 
san consensus  emerged  in  support  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  approach. 

Gramm-Rudman  was  presented  to  us 
all  as  the  cure-all  for  the  deficit  crisis. 
The  President  and  an  overwhelming 
nimiber  of  Republican  Members  of 
both  bodies  welcomed  Gramm- 
Rudman  with  open  arms.  In  theory, 
they  put  the  deficit  reduction  before 
their  pet  programs. 

Now  that  it  is  time  to  live  up  to  their 
commitment,  their  promise  to  the 
American  people,  they  run  away.  Al- 
though the  President  committed  him- 
self to  this  50-50  split  when  he  signed 
the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation,  his 
budget  which  was  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary, violated  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  deficit  in  the  President's  origi- 
nal budget  did  not  meet  the  $144  bil- 
lion target.  Rather,  CBO  estimated 
that  it  was  $15  billion  over  the 
Gramm-Rudman  limits.  Once  again, 
the  Department  of  Defense  imderesti- 
mated  the  true  cost  of  many  of  its  pro- 
grams; this  time  by  a  mere  $15  billion. 


Furthermore,  the  President's  budget 
cuts  would  have  come  90  percent  from 
domestic  programs,  while  giving  a  $34 
billion  increase  in  defense.  Clearly  his 
priorities  were  out  of  line  with  the  rest 
of  America's  and  his  budget  was  de- 
feated by  overwhelming  margins,  both 
here  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body. 

I  think  we  should  also  examine  the 
budget  priorities  of  the  other  body. 
They  ignored  the  mandate  stated  by 
Gramm-Rudman  by  approving  a 
budget  document  which  cuts  86  per- 
cent from  the  domestic  side,  while  cut- 
ting only  14  percent  from  defense. 
This  is  the  body  that  said  we  had  the 
answer  and  the  way  of  solving  the  def- 
icit crisis  in  America.  We  had  to  pass 
Gramm-Rudman,  which  says  50-50, 
and  they  did  86-14. 

Now  we  are  considering  the  Latta 
substitute.  This  plan  would  invest  bil- 
lions more  in  military  hardware  and 
shadowy  inflationary  costs.  In  order  to 
pay  for  these  uimecessary  increases, 
the  Latta  budget  would  cut  programs 
that  have  suffered  the  most  over  the 
last  5  years.  As  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee plan,  the  Latta  alternative  will 
provide  $5  billion  less  for  domesti-: 
programs  this  year  and  $26  billion  less 
over  the  next  3  years. 

The  cuts  come  from  very  essential 
programs  such  as  low-income  weather- 
ization,  which  is  vital  to  my  area  of 
the  coimtry,  child  nutrition,  transit, 
Amtrak,  and  scores  of  other  programs. 
Clearly,  the  President's,  the  other 
body's,  and  the  Latta  alternatives 
would  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  middle  Americans. 

They  also  refuse  to  follow  the  man- 
date of  Gramm-Rudman:  That  50  per- 
cent of  the  reductions  come  from  de- 
fense, and  that  50  percent  of  the  re- 
ductions come  from  domestic  spend- 
ing. The  committee  budget,  on  the 
other  hand,  reaches  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  in  a  fair  manner:  a 
50-50  split. 

Although  we  in  the  House  may  have 
different  spending  priorities,  we  must 
all  agree  that  defense  spending  and 
domestic  spending  are  at  least  equsJ  in 
importance  to  the  national  well-being. 
Each  fund  is  vital  to  programs  which 
are  essential.  Our  national  defense  is 
important,  but  so  are  funding  pro- 
grams for  our  children.  So  are  educa- 
tion programs.  Job  training  programs 
and  all  the  others  which  provide  im- 
portant services  to  our  people. 

Thus,  we  should  treat  them  equally. 
It  is  not  easy  or  pleasant  to  cut  to  the 
$144  billion  deficit  level  by  sacrificing 
programs  which  benefit  our  districts, 
but  it  must  be  done  and  our  budget 
achieves  the  goal  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Another  advantage  of  our  budget  is 
that  we  require  accountability  from 
the  Defense  Department  for  the  first 
time. 
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We  ensure  that  funds,  allocated  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  are  not 
squirreled  away  somewhere  in  some 
"inflation"  accounts.  As  we  know,  the 
OAO  estimated  that  over  the  last  5 
years,  $44.5  billion  of  moneys  appro- 
priated by  Congress  consisted  of  over- 
estimations  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  inflation  costs— $44.5  billion. 
And  what  happened  to  this  money? 
OAO  conducted  an  investigation  and 
could  not  find  out  where  all  the 
money  went.  The  Defense  Department 
also  could  not  even  tell  them.  So  when 
I  see  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  talk  about  all  the  moneys 
that  are  owed  to  the  Government,  and 
both  the  Latta  substitute  and  the  com- 
mittee budget  recognize  that,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  budget  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  all 
this  money  that  was  given  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  inflation  was 
not  utilized,  and  we  cannot  even  find 
out  where  it  went.  I  think  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  that,  and  our  budget 
deals  with  it.  The  Latta  substitute 
does  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  always 
two  standards  in  the  Congress:  One 
standard  for  the  Defense  Department, 
and  one  standard  for  the  rest  of  the 
programs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair.  Do 
we  really  think  that  our  Nation  is 
stronger,  safer  and  more  secure  by 
providing  a  $44.5  billion  inflationary 
windfall  for  Defense  contractors? 

The  budget  passed  in  the  other  body 
recognized  this  fact  and  admitted  that 
over  $7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  alone 
was  unaccounted  for.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  Incorporated  my 
amendment,  which  requires  the  same 
level  of  accountability  that  we  require 
in  all  other  programs.  My  amendment 
calls  on  the  Pentagon  to  give  the  Con- 
gress an  accounting  of  the  missing  $7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986,  as  well  as 
mandate  similar  accountings  for  the 
next  3  years.  Finally,  my  amendment 
prohibits  the  use  of  a  special  30-per- 
cent multiplier  for  Inflation  which  is 
only  unique  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. They  do  not  use  the  GNP  defla- 
tor; they  do  not  use  the  CPI.  They  use 
a  special  "Defense  Department  multi- 
plier"—30-percent  increase  over  and 
above  what  inflation  is.  What  other 
department,  what  other  program  in 
Congress,  is  treated  that  way?  We 
should  not  allow  it  to  happen.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  deals  with 
that:  the  Latta  substitute  totally  ig- 
nores it.  Again,  a  double  standard.  We 
attack  social  programs  and  let  the  De- 
fense Department  spend  on  and  on.  If 
no  other  Federal  agency  is  allowed  to 
hide  funds,  then  we  should  force  the 
Pentagon  to  be  forthcoming  and 
honest  in  Its  accounting.  This  budget 
starts  that  important  process  by  re- 
quiring an  accounting  for  this  current 
fiscal  year. 


Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smisxy],  Just  found  out 
that  on  12  minor  weapons  systems, 
there  is  a  $250  million  overestimatlon 
this  year  and  over  a  3-year  period,  It  is 
a  billion  dollars. 

Let  me  Just  describe  one  of  the  small 
weapons  systems,  a  9mm  pistol  for 
which  the  Army  pays  $207.  However, 
the  Air  Force,  for  the  same  weapon, 
pays  $3S3.  Now  what  happens?  It  Is 
not  that  the  Air  Force  Is  going  to  pay 
the  $353.  What  happens  is,  they  will 
pay  the  $207.  and  then  they  will  take 
that  difference  and  put  it  away  and  re- 
program  and  spend  it  however  they 
want. 

We  need  accountability  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  need  that  to  happen,  and 
that  is  why  this  budget  is  an  impor- 
tant part,  and  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  this  particular  amendment  stays 
in  conference. 

One  of  the  principal  strengths  of  the 
committee  budget  Is  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  realities  of  today's  world, 
but  it  also  responds  to  the  challenges 
that  the  world  may  present  tomorrow. 
With  this  in  mind,  there  is  no  more 
important  investment  in  our  future 
than  our  children— they  deserve 
health  care,  good  nutrition,  and  the 
best  education  that  we  can  provide. 
This  budget  addresses  these  priorities 
by  creating  a  children's  Initiative 
which  tries  to  provide  a  good  start  in 
life  for  underprivileged  children. 

An  additional  one-half  billion  dollars 
over  last  year's  levels  Is  provided  for 
immunizations,  child  nutrition,  and 
health  programs.  Over  and  above  this 
Initiative,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee provides  $lVi  billion  for  existing 
high-priority  education  and  training 
programs.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee provides  $500  million  more  than 
the  other  body  did  for  education, 
training,  and  social  service  programs. 
$3.25  billion  more  than  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute, and  $6.8  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This  makes  a  very 
strong  statement  about  our  priorities. 
I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  Invest  in  our  youth,  in  our  po- 
tential. Is  a  basic  reason  why  each 
Member  should  support  the  Budget 
Committee's  approach. 

I  feel  that  each  child  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  opportunity  at  all  life  has  to  offer. 
If  children  are  denied  adequate  health 
and  nutritional  care,  chronic  health 
problems  may  limit  their  future  poten- 
tial. If  our  children  don't  have  access 
to  a  solid  educational  background, 
they  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  minds,  to  expand  their 
horizons.  They  will  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  become  productive  adults 
and  our  society  will  be  the  real  loser. 
We  win  have  wasted  our  country's  po- 
tential by  not  developing  our  most  val- 
uable resource— the  youth  of  America. 

The  House  should  support  this 
budget  because  it's  reasonable,  it's  bal- 
anced, and  it's  fair.  Our  plan  incorpo- 


rates the  basic  Oramm-Rudman  man- 
date, which  is  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people.  The  budget  is  cut, 
the  deficit  is  reduced,  and  no  one 
sector  Is  uked  to  bear  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  We  all  share 
the  pain  of  cutting  programs  which 
have  Improved  our  lives,  but  we  will  all 
share  the  benefits  which  will  result  In 
the  form  of  a  brighter  economic 
future.  Finally,  I  feel  our  budget 
matches  the  priorities  of  the  American 
people.  We  prefer  to  Invest  America's 
resources  accordingly:  Our  budget  pro* 
vides  for  a  strong  national  defense, 
and  Insists  that  the  Pentagon  account 
for  waste  and  misappropriation  of  dol- 
lars. We  put  our  children  first,  where 
they  should  be.  We  provide  for  a 
strong  educational  system  which  will 
help  develop  the  minds  and  potential 
of  America's  youth.  We  are  committed 
to  a  healthy  society  and  support  this 
belief  by  providing  for  adequate 
health  care  and  health  research.  We 
provide  adequate  funding  to  programs 
which  are  essential  to  America.  I  be- 
lieve in  these  priorities,  as  I  am  sure 
you  do,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  budget  reported 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BOULTIH]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  Republican 
consensus  budget  offered  by  our  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  respon- 
sible budget,  and  I  would  be  much 
more  impressed  with  the  argument 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois if  I  heard  the  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  making  that  same  ar- 
gument. If  he  does,  I  will  be  much 
more  impressed.  I  am  talking  about 
what  the  gentleman  said  concerning 
the  unobligated  balances  in  the  De* 
partment  of  Defense. 

The  gentleman  surely  knows  that 
many  other  departments  have  unobli- 
gated balances  totaling  about  a  trillion 
dollars  throughout  our  Government, 
and  that  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment itself  has  unobligated  balances 
of  even  more  than  Defense. 

Our  budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not 
give  the  President  everything  he  asked 
for.  It  does  not  fund  defense  at  near 
the  level  that  the  Senate  did,  but  it 
does  provide  a  realistic  2-percent 
growth,  and  I  think  that  that  is  re- 
sponsible and  right. 

Then,  to  my  colleagues  who  repre* 
sent  rural  districts,  let  me  say  in  truth- 
fulness and  In  fact  that  our  Republi- 
can consensus  budget  provides  more 
funds  for  agricultural  interests  than 
the  Democrat  budget.  It  Includes  a 
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$200  million  agriculture  credit  initia- 
tive, as  compared  with  $150  million 
found  in  the  Democrat  budget.  Plus 
our  budget  contains  another  $100  mil- 
lion in  additional  ag  funding  for  high- 
priority  programs  that  are  not  found 
in  the  Democrat  budget. 

Let  me  just  say  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  ag  producers  of  all  kinds 
are  on  their  knees.  Their  problems  are 
traceable  to  bad  Government  policies 
in  the  past.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone, 
especially  who  represents  a  rural  dis- 
trict, not  wanting  to  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican consensus  budget. 

Finally,  the  thing  that  makes  me 
also  very  proud  of  our  budget  is  that 
what  you  see  with  the  Republican  con- 
sensus budget  is  what  you  get.  It  does 
not  contain  blue  smoke  and  mirrors,  it 
does  not  purport  to  fence  in  money  for 
deficit  reduction  that  will  eventually 
be  used  to  restore  spending  levels,  it 
does  not  try  to  fool  the  American 
people,  it  does  not  need  to  try  to  fool 
the  American  people.  It  is  what  the 
people  have  been  asking  for.  It  is  not  a 
continuation  of  the  failed  tax-and- 
spend  philosophies  that  have  devastat- 
ed our  economy  in  the  past.  It  realisti- 
cally looks  at  our  national  financial 
picture.  It  makes  the  kinds  of  reduc- 
tions that  allow  us  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target.  It  does  so  in  a 
realistic  way,  paying  special  attention 
to  programs  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion like  defense  and  agriculture. 

It  is  a  budget  bom  of  hard  work  and 
hard  decisions  with  tough  decision- 
making, which  is  what. I  think  the 
American  people  sent  us  here  to  do. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
happen  to  represent  a  rural  agricultur- 
al area,  and  I  can  safely  tell  you  that  I 
am  going  to  vigorously  vote  against 
your  resolution.  My  farmers  are  going 
broke  because  of  Republican  policies. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  If  the  gentleman 
votes  against  our  resolution,  it  will  not 
be  because  of  the  way  we  fund  the  ag 
function,  because  it  fully  funds  it  at 
$100  million  more  than  his. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
caht]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta  amend- 
ment, for  the  following  reasons:  His 
amendment  would  cut  student  aid;  it 
would  cut  school  aid;  it  would  cut  farm 
aid.  but  it  will  increase  foreign  aid  by 
$1  billion. 

I  think  America  should  come  first, 
and  I  think  it  comes  first  in  the  priori- 
tizing of  our  dollars  that  are  commit- 
ted toward  the  operation  of  our  gov- 
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emment 
world. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  cannot  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  has  not  done  a  fine  job.  If  you 
look  at  the  President's  budget  and  if 
you  look  at  Mr.  Latta's  budget.  I  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  in  a  budget 
that  may  be  within  reason  negotiable 
with  the  fine  budget  brought  forward 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray],  who  now  deserves  a  pat 
on  the  back  after  much  maligning. 

I  would  hope  that  both  sides  now  get 
together.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
UDAG.  revenue  sharing,  community 
development  block  grant  money,  with 
my  unemployment.  But  while  none  of 
us  are  going  to  be  totally  satisfied,  we 
cannot  be  with  the  situation  our  coun- 
try faces  with  the  deficits  and  some  of 
the  other  problems. 

While  I  will  not  perhaps  be  satisfied, 
and  all  Members  will  not  be,  we  can 
work  together  now  within  a  reasonable 
parameter  reflecting  the  Republican 
issue  from  Mr.  Latta,  and  the  Demo- 
crat issue  brought  forward  by  our  fine 
chairman. 

D  1415 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtlie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute as  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  res- 
olution. I  believe  it  represents  a  bal- 
anced approach  toward  meeting  neces- 
sary deficit  reduction  goals. 

In  particular  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Latta  and  other  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  as  they  relate  to 
housing  and  community  development. 
These  programs  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Banking  Committee. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  met 
and  adopted  with  but  three  dissenting 
votes  recommendations  for  programs 
under  our  jurisdiction  which  were 
then  forwarded  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  figures  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute follows  those  recommendations,  I 
am  pleased  to  say. 

For  assisted  housing  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute has  $5.2  billion  as  opposed  to 
$9.7  billion  in  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 337.  I  believe  that  our  total  is 
sufficient  if  these  funds  are  distribut- 
ed through  more  costly  effective  pro- 
grams, such  as  modernization  of  exist- 
ing structures  rather  than  building 
new  ones.  HUD  tells  us  there  are 
35,000  new  public  housing  units  in  the 
pipelme  now.  It  is  a  total  we  think  will 
provide  a  good  housing  program,  meet 
the  needs  for  housing,  and  meets  the 
constraints  of  budget  limitations. 

In  Community  Development,  the 
Latta  substitute  provides  $2.9  billion 
for  CDBG  and  $284  million  for  UDAG. 
The  Latta  substitute  also  eliminates 


funding  for  HODAO  and  anticipates 
reductions  or  elimination  of  several 
other  small  programs,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Wylie-Bartlett  substitute  to 
H.R.  1. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  Latta  substi- 
tute will  provide  as  much  housing  and 
community  development  programs  for 
$10.8  billion  as  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 337  would  for  $17.5  billion. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  serious  piece 
of  misinformation  put  out  by  someone 
I  think  from  the  majority  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee  with  reference  to 
our  budget.  They  attribute  the  Latta 
amendment  as  "eliminating  available 
flood  insurance  by  cutting  $21  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $88  million  in 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
we  have  authorizing  jurisdiction  over 
flood  insurance.  For  there  to  be  any 
savings  attributable  to  flood  insur- 
ance, it  would  have  to  be  done 
through  appropriated  funds,  and  flood 
insurance  is  not  an  appropriated  ac- 
count. 

The  statement  in  the  handout  is  not 
accurate.  The  gentlewomsui  from  Illi- 
nois mentioned  other  similar  misinfor- 
mation. 

I  believe  the  Latta  substitute  is  a 
well-rounded  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia   [Mr.   Jew- 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  two  or  three 
issues  that  I  think  are  important  in 
comparing  the  two  budgets. 

Let  me  say  in  the  very  beginning 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  did  a  reasonably  good  job 
in  coming  up  with  a  substitute.  It  is 
very  close,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
committee  measure  that  we  are  debat- 
ing. Now,  I  do  not  really  understand 
the  debate  between  the  two,  except 
maybe  a  small  difference  in  priorities. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  foreign  aid 
and  I  do  not  want  to  demagog  the 
issue.  I  understand  the  President's 
need  for  foreign  aid.  I  understand  his 
problems  in  the  world,  but  when  you 
say  that  you  do  not  increase  foreign 
aid  in  the  Latta  proposal  by  $1  billion, 
you  are  simply  in  error.  Foreign  aid  in 
the  Republican  substitute  is  increased 
by  $1  billion  over  the  Democratic  bill. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  that  entire 
function  you  reduce  the  embassy  secu- 
rity that  the  President  asks  for  by 
about  $500  million.  You  take  it  out  of 
security  and  say,  "Well,  we'll  take  care 
of  that  later." 

All  of  us  know  that  we  will  ultimate- 
ly provide  the  funds  for  embassy  secu- 
rity, so  you  have  simply  increased  eco- 
nomic and  military  foreign  aid  by  $1 
billion  and  you  have  cut  the  security 


of  our  embassies  by  $500  million  and 
taken  a  little  out  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  make  your  figures  work. 

Well,  I  tell  you  as  one  Member  of 
this  House,  foreign  aid  must  take  Its 
reductions  along  with  domestic  pro- 
grams. They  must  take  their  reduc- 
tions along  with  education  for  our 
children,  along  with  Appalachla, 
which  you  eliminate  entirely. 

E^/en  the  Republican  Senate  saved 
the  entire  Appalachla  program.  They 
did  not  cut  it  one  dime.  You  eliminat- 
ed its  $100  million  funding  entirely 
and  gave  It  to  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right. 

You  talk  about  rural  development. 
You  talk  about  rural  programs.  You 
have  reduced  funding  for  wastewater 
treatment  through  rural  America.  De- 
velopment funds  that  need  to  be  chan- 
neled into  rural  America  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  for  industrial  growth, 
you  have  reduced  it,  you  have  de- 
stroyed it,  and  that  thinking  is  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Your  priorities  are 
absolutely  wrong. 

For  you  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  from  oil  States,  you  have  been 
telling  me  that  you  have  problems. 
You  are  telling  me  that  stripper  wells 
are  going  to  be  shut  in.  that  we  will 
never  open  them  back  up.  Well,  the 
House  Budget  Conunlttee  believed 
you.  You  know  what  we  did?  We  said 
now  is  the  time  to  give  some  help  to 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.  We 
will  buy  that  stripper  well  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  or  SPRO. 
We  will  add  $300  million  to  do  that.  It 
is  good  for  our  national  security.  You 
take  it  away  in  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, so  if  you  are  from  Texas.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Oklahoma,  when  you  vote  for 
the  Latta  substitute  you  are  taking 
away  the  money  from  SPRO  for  strip- 
per well  oil.  Do  so  if  you  wish.  I  do  not 
think  that  It  is  good  conunon  sense  to 
do  that. 

If  you  are  from  any  of  the  13  States 
of  Appalachla.  from  North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  all  the 
rest,  you  now  have  a  measley  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  entire  program.  This  sub- 
stitute eliminates  it  entirely. 

When  you  vote  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, I  want  you  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  "I  thought  that  foreign  aid  was  so 
Important  that  I  wanted  to  do  away 
with  Appalachla."  I  want  you  to  say 
that  in  your  districts.  I  want  to  hear 
you  say  it.  I  would  love  to  hear  you 
say  It. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  this  is  a 
good  resolution.  We  have  worked  hard. 
It  deserves  bipartisan  support.  I  would 
hope  that  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  think  about  the  differ- 
ences in  these  two  bills.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  get  a  lot  of  Republican 
votes. 

Above  all,  I  would  hope  you  would 
think  about  it  before  you  vote.  If  you 
do.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  vote 


against  the  Latta  subitltute  and  for 
the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frinzil]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
Americans  consider  a  budget  resolu- 
tion to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Isn't, 
of  course. 

In  this  House  a  budget  resolution  is, 
first,  a  pollticsil  platform,  and,  second, 
a  wish  list,  or  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus. 
The  budget  resolution  is  a  dream, 
often  based  on  erroneous  or  obsolete 
assumptions,  shot  full  of  now-you-see- 
it-now-you-don't  numbers. 

The  House  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal Is  as  close  to  the  House  Demo- 
cratic platform  as  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  could  make  It.  Although 
a  partisan  budget  is  unfortunate.  I  see 
no  reason  to  be  embarrassed  about  it. 
A  bipartisan  budget  would  be  better, 
but  that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this 
body's  majority  group. 

It  does  seem  to  have  been  built  in  a 
partisan  manner  in  one  day.  That 
seems  to  be  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, until  it  Is  examined  carefully. 
Then  the  flaws  become  apparent.  In- 
flation estimates  for  revenue  purposes 
are  over  4  percent.  For  COLA'S,  the  In- 
flation estimate  Is  only  2  percent. 
That  is  having  one's  cake,  and  eating 
it,  too. 

Revenue  sharing,  it  seems,  is  either 
In  or  out  of  this  budget.  Actually  It  is 
both  in  and  out.  That's  not  a  bad 
phrase  to  describe  the  whole  budget. 

The  one  day  wonder  is,  In  short,  in- 
fected by  the  same  diseases  which 
have  plagued  its  predecessors.  It  is 
based  on  questionable  assumptions, 
spends  too  much,  and  raises  taxes  too 
much. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  the 
budget  resolution  Is,  and  is  not.  The 
resolution  does  not  change  the  law. 
The  letter  to  Santa  Claus  has  no 
effect  until  a  reconciliation  bill  is 
passed.  Reconciliation,  like  winning,  is 
not  everything,  it's  the  only  thing. 

It  has  already  been  said  here  that 
the  Democrat  budget  and  the  Republi- 
can substitute  are  relatively  close, 
both  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  the  3- 
year  period.  That  stretches  my  defini- 
tion of  "close"  a  bit.  I  see  major  differ- 
ences. 

The  Democrat  budget  has  $13  billion 
in  new  taxes.  The  Republican  budget 
has  $6  billion.  That  alone  is  enough  of 
a  difference  to  command  my  attention 
and  my  vote. 

The  defense  figure  in  the  Democrat 
budget  comes  closer  to  my  Ideal  than 
the  Republican  version  does.  I  prefer  a 
freeze,  not  only  for  domestic  programs 
but  for  military  programs  as  well. 

Remember,  however,  reconciliation 
is  the  keystone  of  the  budget.  The 
Democrats  reconcile  $22  billion  in  sav- 
ings while  the  Republicans  reconcile 
$30  billion.  In  the  most  Important  test 


of  all.  the  Republican  substitute  fin* 
lihes  18  billion  ahead. 

I  don't  think  the  Democrat  budget  I* 
all  bad.  It's  a  little  expensive,  a  little 
fuzzy,  but  like  the  glaas  of  water,  it  li 
half  full  compared  to  past  yean' 
budget.  Compared  to  the  need.  It  ii 
half  empty.  Still  this  year's  Democrat 
budget  is  much  better  than  the  empty 
glasses  they  have  been  bringing  in 
here  since  1975. 

I  think  the  Democrats  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  even  better  In  the 
future.  One  way  to  teach  them  is  by 
example.  The  House  should  pass  the 
Republican  substitute.  I  believe  the 
Democrat  budget  next  year  would  be 
substantially  Improved  If  we  did. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta],  a  former  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.       

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  on  this  budget  resolution.  It 
Is  never  easy.  It  never  will  be  easy. 
There  are  certain  things  that  all  Mem- 
bers hope  that  budget  resolutions  can 
be.  that  will  never  be.  They  can  never 
be  100-percent  accurate  or  100-percent 
certain  or  100-percent  perfect.  You 
have  to  depend  on  assumptions  to  de- 
termine where  you  can  go  as  far  as  the 
numbers  are  concerned. 

You  will  always  have  problems  of  en- 
forcement, whether  It  Is  user  fees  or 
whether  It  is  asset  sales  or  tax  in- 
creases or  defense  outlays.  It  can 
never  be  perfect  In  terms  of  balancing 
everybody's  priorities. 

But  the  test  of  a  budget  resolution  is 
not  what  it  can  never  be,  but  what  it 
can  be. 

There  are  three  basic  guidelines  to 
judge  a  budget  resolution.  The  first 
and  the  most  Important  issue  In  a 
budget  resolution  is  what  does  It  do 
about  the  deficit?  That  is  the  name  of 
the  game  In  a  budget  resolution,  for 
two  reasons,  because  It  Is  right  and  It 
has  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  massive 
deficits  that  are  facing  this  country, 
but  also  because  it  Is  Important  this 
year  and  In  the  next  6  years  to  avoid 
the  trigger  that  has  been  built  Into 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  Whether  it 
is  constitutional  or  not,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  trigger  and  the  deficit  target  we 
have  to  hit  to  avoid  that  trigger  re- 
mains the  same. 

The  lowest  deficit  number  has  the 
best  chance  of  avoiding  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  trigger.  The  committee 
budget  resolution  has  a  deficit  of  $137 
billion.  The  Latta  substitute  has  a  def- 
icit of  $144  billion.  That  is  a  difference 
of  $7  billion.  Now,  $7  billion  could  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  trigger  on 
Gramm-Rudman  Is  pulled. 

The  deficit  projections  by  both  OMB 
and  CBO  indicate  a  deficit  next  year 
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of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $174 
biUion. 

There  are  now  economists  who  are 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  assume  that  the  deficit  could  be  as 
high  as  $180  bUlion  to  $190  billion. 

Obviously  I  and  others  in  the  House 
would  prefer^a  lower  deficit  number, 
but  the  fact  is  that  you  have  here  a 
cushion  against  the  Gramm-Rudman 
trigger  and  it  is  essential  to  protect 
that. 

Second,  is  the  resolution  balanced 
and  fair  in  terms  of  its  priorities? 
What  is  fair?  Again  we  need  to  look  at 
the  formula  established  imder 
Gramm-Rudman  that  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
signed  into  law  and  it  remains  the  law 
in  terms  of  how  we  judge  the  issues 
that  come  before  us. 

Gramm-Rudman  requires  that  in 
any  deficit  reduction  you  take  50  per- 
cent from  defense  and  50  percent  from 
domestic  spending.  Why?  Because  de- 
fense over  the  last  5  years  has  in- 
creased $150  billion,  almost  80  percent. 

At  the  same  time  that  was  happen- 
ing, we  cut  domestic  spending  by  $300 
billion.  So  the  point  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  this:  If  you  want  to  deal 
with  budget  issues,  everybody,  defense 
and  domestic,  has  to  play  on  the  same 
field. 
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The  committee  resolution  does  that: 
$8  billion  off  of  defense;  $8  billion  off 
of  domestic  spending.  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute takes  $4  billion  off  of  defense 
and  $12  billion  off  of  the  domestic 
area— 75  percent  of  the  total  deficit  re- 
duction is  from  the  domestic  side. 

That  says  it  all.  what  we  are  doing  is 
again  taking  from  health  care,  from 
education,  from  child  nutrition,  from 
AFDC,  from  housing,  in  order  to  pay 
for  increase  on  the  defense  side. 

The  last  point  is:  Is  it  enforceable? 
We  know  there  are  going  to  be  com- 
promises. We  know  there  are  going  to 
be  changes  in  the  conference  held 
with  the  other  body.  The  committee 
resolution  gives  us  the  best  chance  of 
coming  back  with  a  compromise  that 
will  be  enforceable  on  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  side. 

The  Latta  substitute  gives  those 
issues  up.  It  gives  up  on  defense,  it 
gives  up  on  the  domestic  area,  and  it 
gives  up  on  revenues.  The  committee 
resolution,  in  my  mind,  meets,  those 
tests.  It  reduces  the  deficit,  it  is  bal- 
anced and  fair,  and  it  is  enforceable. 

For  those  reasons,  the  committee 
resolution  ought  to  be  supported  and 
the  Latta  substitute  rejected. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3V^  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Republican  alternative  and  oppose 
the  Democrat  budget.  I  am  pleased 


that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  follow 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta],  because 
indeed,  I  believe  he  has  asked  the  criti- 
cal question,  but  in  considering  it,  I 
come  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. 

What  are  the  prime  tests  by  which  a 
budget  can  be  judged?  In  my  mind, 
they  are  twofold:  First,  what  priorities 
does  the  budget  set;  and  second,  will  it 
work?  I  think  by  both  of  those  meas- 
ures, the  Republican  budget  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  offered  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

First  of  all,  as  to  priorities,  the  Re- 
publican budget,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  relies  on  minimal  tax  increases 
and  does  not  solve  a  whopping  $13  bil- 
lion of  our  $38  billion  problem  with 
tax  increases— which  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues  are  unlikely  to  pass  in 
time  to  balance  the  1987  budget. 

Second,  by  anyone's  measure,  if  we 
are  trying  to  save  $38  billion,  we  have 
to  look  at  what  we  actually  cut.  The 
Democrats'  budget  cuts  $22  biUion,  the 
Republicans'  cut  $30  billion  through 
carefully  thought-out  initiatives.  This 
year  particularly,  we  should  strive  to 
meet  Gramm-Rudman 's  tax  cuts  with- 
out tax  increases  because  we  have 
identified  spending  cuts  that  we  have 
agreed  to  in  the  past  but  not  yet  actu- 
ally accepted.  This  and  the  generally 
strong  economy  make  this  a  year  to 
solve  our  problems  with  discipline  and 
thoughtful  action. 

But  I  want  to  get  to  what  I  consider 
the  heart  of  this  matter.  Will  it  work? 
Will  the  committee's  budget  work?  We 
all  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman.  This 
year  life  is  going  to  change  for  us.  In 
August,  somebody  outside  our  process 
is  going  to  look  not  at  our  rhetoric 
here  today  but  at  our  actions  tomor- 
row. What  will  we  actually  have  ac- 
complished by  August  on  this  impor- 
tant project  of  deficit  reduction  that  is 
so  important  to  the  American  public 
and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation? 

When  that  snapshot  is  taken  in 
August,  it  will  not  be  judged  by  what 
we  have  said;  it  will  be  graded  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  did.  So  I  ask  you:  Can 
the  budget  of  the  committee  be  actual- 
ly implemented  so  that  in  August  our 
appropriation  actions  will  have 
brought  us  in  compliance,  with 
Gramm-Rudman?  I  don't  believe  the 
House  budget  can  be  so  implemented. 
Take,  for  example  the  foreign  aid 
fimction.  In  this  function,  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  budget  says  cut 
foreign  aid  accounts  10  percent,  then 
cut  $650  million  from  unspecified  ac- 
counts in  the  same  function,  then  cut 
an  additional  2.7  percent  in  discretion- 
ary accounts,  and  then  add  back  for 
diplomatic  security?  What  does  that 
mean?  Where  is  the  policy  here?  What 
judgments  are  being  made  about 
America's  foreign  policy  interests  and 
obligations?  This  is  not  a  budget.  It's 


double  talk  that  could  end  up  endan- 
gering our  closest  allies. 

If  you  look,  second,  at  the  general 
science  budget,  you  wiU  see  another 
serious  problem  with  this  budget.  The 
committee  claims  savings  for  things 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  already  specifically  said  will  not 
accimiulate  savings. 

So  from  the  point  of  accuracy,  of 
specific  proposals,  of  being  an  instru- 
ment and  guide  for  achieving  the  goal 
of  deficit  reduction  in  America,  and 
avoiding  the  mindless  formula  budget 
of  Gramm-Rudman,  only  the  Republi- 
can budget  document  will  do  what 
America  needs,  do  it  honestly,  do  it 
fairly,  leave  us  with  protection  for  our 
seniors  on  the  matter  of  Medicare  co- 
payments,  provide  needed  support  for 
our  farmers,  a  responsible  defense, 
budget  that  will  serve  our  interests, 
and  in  general  serve  America  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  commend  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Latta,  on  his  outstanding  work  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Re- 
publican budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job  of  fashioning 
a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1987  and 
I  commend  Chairman  Gray.  It  meets 
the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets.  It 
limits  reductions  in  domestic  programs 
and  protects  safety  net,  low-income 
programs.  It  provides  for  a  reasonable 
level  of  defense  budget  authority. 

This  budget  calls  for  revenue  in- 
creases similar  to  those  proposed  in 
the  budget  passed  in  the  other  body, 
which  is  the  correct  policy. 

However,  I  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained that  Democrats  should  not 
raise  taxes  without  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  House  Republicans  and 
the  White  House.  When  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  reports  a  bill 
to  raise  revenues,  it  must  be  a  biparti- 
san bill,  not  a  bill  supported  only  by 
Democrats.  The  President  must  realize 
that  he  will  not  get  his  way  on  defense 
and  military  foreign  aid  without  par- 
ticipating in  a  balanced  approach 
which  includes  revenues. 

The  resolution  before  you  requires 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
achieve  deficit  reduction  of  $11.3  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  There  is  an 
additional  $26.4  billion  of  revenues  in 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution  that 
are  unreconciled.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  vote  on  these  revenue  in- 
creases in  order  to  test  the  level  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  increasing  reve- 
nues. Let  me  say  most  emphatically 
that  it  is  my  intention  and  expectation 


that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  not  raise  revenues  beyond 
those  required  in  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction, unless  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans support  such  an  effort.  This  is 
the  position  of  the  leadership  and 
Chairman  Gray,  as  well  as  my  posi- 
tion. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  budget 
resolution.  I  believe  it  offers  us  the 
best  chance  of  achieving  the  correct 
policy,  in  a  politically  acceptable 
manner.  I  hope  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees in  conference  can  work  out  an 
agreement  that  is  acceptable  to  both 
parties  and  one  which  the  President 
will  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  is  feeling  a 
certain  sense  of  deja  vu,  there  is  good 
reason.  This  House  is  matching  step 
for  step  the  path  we  traveled  on  the 
budget  resolution  last  year,  and  it  is  a 
path  that  led  us  straight  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  Re- 
publican consensus  budget,  we  will  be 
right  on  the  path  this  year  to  seques- 
tration. 

Let  me  first  tell  my  colleagues  why 
the  Republican  budget  is  a  superior 
one.  It  is  not  a  72-hour  special.  It  re- 
flects 5  months  of  hard  work,  tough 
decisions  and  compromises  on  the  part 
of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

This  budget  provides  us  with  real  re- 
ductions that  translate  into  genuine 
reductions  in  the  deficit.  The  revenues 
it  raises  are  specific  as  well  as  realistic. 
It  does  not  rely  significantly  on  tax  in- 
creases to  get  to  the  $144  billion.  And 
most  importantly,  this  budget  provides 
the  proper  balance  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs. 

We,  as  Republicans,  have  met  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  Gramm-Rudman 
by  presenting  to  this  House  today  a 
sound  CBO-verified  budget.  The 
budget  brought  forth  by  the  majority 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  however,  is  every  bit  the  prog- 
eny of  last  year's  similarly  flawed 
Democratic  budget.  Adoption  of 
Gramm-Rudman  is  the  direct  result  of 
this  kind  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
Once  again,  their  budget  has  not  been 
verified  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  but  if  I  were  introducing  it,  I 
would  not  want  CBO  to  look  at  it, 
either. 

It  is  riddled  with  inconsistencies  and 
peppered  with  numbers  of  dubious 
parentage.  First  and  foremost,  we  all 
know  it  gets  an  $8  billion  bonanza  by 
changing  the  CBO  baseline  deficit 
from  $182  billion  to  $174  billion.  I  can 
only  wonder  whatever  happened  to 
the  majority's  insistence  that  we 
should  start  using  the  CBO's  baseline 
and  to  have  CBO  establish  that  base- 
line. 


Second,  they  get  a  discretionary 
freeze  and  they  achieve  greater  sav- 
ings in  their  discretionary  freeze  than 
we  do,  and  yet  they  start  at  a  lower 
baseline. 

For  example,  in  function  450,  our 
freeze  saves  $20  million  in  outlays; 
their  freeze  savings  $100  million  in 
outlays. 
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Another  example,  in  fuction  300.  We 
save  $252  million  In  outlay  savings; 
they  save  $450  million  in  outlay  sav- 
ings. 

So  while  a  reasonable  person  would 
expect  that  a  discretionary  freeze 
would  achieve  indentical  savings  in 
identical  categories,  the  Democratic 
budget  confounds  that  expectation. 

In  addition,  they  provide  for  $8  bil- 
lion in  unspecified  revenues.  We  all 
know  that  the  budget  presented  by 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  no  spe- 
cific underpinnings.  We  also  know 
that  the  budget  document  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  make  line-by-line  changes, 
but  the  authorizing  committees  have  a 
right  to  know  where  they  are  getting 
their  dollars. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Rudolph  Penner  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Congressional  Budget  Optice, 
Washington,  DC,  May  13,  1988. 
Hon.  Wiixiah  H.  Gray.  III. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
House  of  Representativea,   Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  your  request,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
H.  Con.  Res.  337,  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Using  CBO's  February  economic 
and  technical  assumptions,  we  estimate  that 
the  resolution  is  consistent  with  the  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  1987  established  In  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rin>OLPH  G.  Pennxr. 

Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  committee's  budget  resolution. 

This  resolution  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  this  House,  for 
several  important  reasons.  This  budget 
makes  a  serious  and  immediate  down- 
payment  to  reduce  the  deficits  that 
constitute  a  major  threat  to  the  long- 
term  fiscal  security  of  this  Nation. 

Unlike  past  budgets,  however,  our 
Budget  Committee  has  written  a  pro- 
posal which  equitably  reduces  Federal 
spending.  Our  cuts  are  divided  almost 
exactly  50-50  between  defense  and  do- 


mestic spending,  as  directed  by  the 
deficit  reduction  law.  In  the  past,  our 
budgets  imposed  enormous  domestic 
cuts,  awarded  huge  Increases  In  spend- 
ing to  the  Pentagon— but  paid  for 
them  by  increasing  the  deficit.  We  are 
all  indebted  to  former  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  for  his  cogent  analy- 
sis of  how  this  deceitful  strategy  was 
practiced  by  the  White  House  and 
OMB  over  the  last  several  years. 

We  should  support  this  budget  for 
another  reason,  too.  For  after  years  of 
mindless  retreat,  the  Congress  must 
refuse  to  continue  to  ratify  additional 
cutbacks  in  successful  programs  that 
provide  essential  health,  nutrition, 
and  education  services  to  the  people 
we  represent,  including  children,  who 
are  the  poorest  of  all  Americans. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, which  I  am  honored  to  chair,  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  House  is 
going  to  pass  a  budget  which  recom- 
mits this  Government  to  intelligent 
and  humane  domestic  policies  that 
invest  in  the  future  instead  of  stealing 
from  it  to  pay  for  the  Pentagon  and 
the  deficit. 

POVERTY,  IIXNEM  AITICTIHO  CHILDREN 

We  are  all  paying— and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pay— an  enormous  price  for 
our  habit  of  stealing  from  the  future: 

Three  million  newly  impoverished 
children  since  1979,  the  greatest  5-year 
increase  in  three  decades; 

Over  half  of  the  black  preschoolers 
are  inadequately  immunized  against 
childhood  disease; 

Postneonatal  mortality  and  low 
birthweight  rates  are  rising,  in  a  coun- 
try with  the  most  sophisticated  medi- 
cal technology  and  best  trained  practi- 
tioners in  history. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  the 
administration?  They  proposed  cutting 
children's  programs  $5  biUion  below 
the  inadequate  services  we  currently 
provide. 

Those  cuts  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  nearly  $3  billion  cut  from  chil- 
dren's discretionary  programs  in  the 
last  6  years. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies has  prepared  a  simunary  of  the 
real  cuts  in  basic  support  services  for 
children  since  1980,  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  today.  This  analysis  dem- 
onstrates that  each  year,  our  most  vul- 
nerable children  are  protected  by  a  bi- 
partisan Congress  from  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something 
very  wrong  when  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  look  down  from  their  positions 
of  power  and  privilege  and  tell  the 
poorest,  the  sickest,  the  most  vulnera- 
ble and  powerless  among  us  that  they 
must  sacrifice  more. 

There  is  something  very  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  year  after  year,  the 
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greatest  burden  for  reducing  the  defi- 
cit must  fall  on  those  who  have  given 
up  the  most  and  who  have  the  least. 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong 
when  the  defenseless  must  sacrifice 
food,  education,  and  housing  so  that 
the  Defense  Department  can  spend 
$800  million  of  our  tax  money  every 
day— and  far  more  if  the  administra- 
tion gets  its  way. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  reach  dif- 
ferent conclusions  because  of  Gramm- 
Rudman— which  I  didn't  support,  but 
which  is  the  law— because  of  the  size 
of  the  deficits,  and  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  propose 
serious  and  equitable  ways  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

This  year  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
do  something  that  I  have  been  calling 
for  since  I  first  proposed  the  pay-as- 
you-go  budget  back  in  1981:  We  are 
going  to  have  to  make  tough  choices. 

And  I  believe  that  when  this  Con- 
gress, like  the  Budget  Committee, 
makes  those  tough  decisions,  we  will 
not  abandon  our  children,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  poor. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for 
that  change  is  that  these  programs 
make  good  economic  sense,  as  well  as 
good  social  policy.  All  the  studies,  in- 
cluding those  by  this  administration, 
prove  it. 

SOUTHEMI  governors'  IKmATIVE 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  address 
by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  Richard  W. 
Riley,  who  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  in  promoting  cost-effective 
health  policies  in  his  State  and 
throughout  the  South: 
From  Remarks  of  Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley 

(SO  Before  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation   Human    Resources    Committee, 

February  24.  1986 

In  Virginia,  women  who  received  compre- 
hensive prenatal  care  had  a  low  birth 
weight  rate  of  73.7  per  1000  live  births,  in 
contrast  to  262.5  for  those  without  prenatal 
care— a  three-fold  difference. 

In  Kentucky,  the  perinatal  death  rate  for 
women  with  prenatal  care  was  15  per  1000, 
compared  to  77  per  1000  for  those  without 
prenatal  care. 

In  Missouri,  babies  bom  to  white  women 
who  had  prenatal  care  had  a  prematurity 
rate  of  SO  percent  lower  than  those  born  to 
white  mothers  who  had  no  prenatal  care. 

The  cost  effectiveness  is  clear. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  re- 
ported in  1984  that  cost  effectiveness  esti- 
mates range  from  two  to  ten  dollars  saved 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

Oregon  officials  found  that  cost  of  treat- 
ing five  high  risk  babies  would  pay  for  pro- 
viding prenatal  care  to  149  women. 

The  Virginia  State  Perinatal  Services  Ad- 
visory Council  found  that  by  providing 
better  prenatal  care,  the  state  could  save 
$49.8  million  in  state  expenditures  for  long 
term  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  per 
year. 

The  California  Department  of  Health 
Services  estimates  that  $6-7  million  in  neo- 
natal intensive  care  expenses  for  3700  low 
birth  weight  babies  could  have  been  saved  if 


their  mothers  had  had  prenatal  care.  This 
care  would  have  cost  only  $2.8  million,  less 
than  half  of  what  the  immediate  intensive 
care  costs  were.  If  one  were  to  include  the 
long  term  care  costs,  the  savings  would  be 
even  higher. 

Michigan  state  officials  found  that  over 
six  dollars  could  be  saved  on  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  state  to  provide  prenatal  care 
to  14,000  uninsured  women.  Without  prena- 
tal care  6000  of  the  babies  bom  to  these 
women  would  need  NICU  care.  With  prena- 
tal care,  at  least  1500  of  these  babies  would 
not  need  neonatal  intensive  care  services, 
saving  over  $30  million. 

Colorado  Department  of  Health  officials, 
considering  the  savings  prenatal  care  could 
bring  by  prevention  of  prematurity,  esti- 
mate that  nine  dollars  would  be  saved  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  prenatal  care.  If  long 
term  costs  were  included,  the  savings  could 
be  as  much  as  eleven  dollars  for  each  one 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

In  order  to  provide  all  poor  women  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
with  access  to  prenatal  care  services,  we 
need  to  amend  the  Medicaid  law  so  that 
states  may  target  preventive  services  to  im- 
prove birth  outcomes.  The  Medicaid  pro- 
gram is  currently  paying  a  high  cost  for  ill- 
nesses and  disabilities.  A  new  direction  is 
needed. 

This  year,  our  budget  includes  a 
"children's  initiative"  to  target  addi- 
tional funds  to  proven  programs  that 
save  money,  and  save  lives  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  use  be  very  clear:  Many  pro- 
grams for  children  and  families  are 
still  going  to  be  cut  in  this  budget. 
Under  this  budget,  we  will  cut  an  addi- 
tional $43  billion  from  the  domestic 
budget  over  the  next  3  years.  More 
than  half  that  amount  will  come  from 
nondefense  discretionary  programs; 
another  $18  billion  will  come  from  en- 
titlements, many  of  which  serve  poor, 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  undernour- 
ished people. 

But  we  are  going  to  make  a  modest 
effort,  because  to  continue  to  ignore 
the  growing  human  need  in  this  coun- 
try—in order  to  feed  the  Pentagon— is 
unconscionable,  as  well  as  bad  econom- 
ics. 

THE  children's  INITIATIVE 

In  function  400,  we  add  about  $25 
million  for  Indian  child  welfare  service 
above  current  levels,  a  tiny  effort  to 
address  the  chronic  problems  faced  by 
native  American  children. 

In  function  500,  we  support  several 
of  the  key  education  programs,  be- 
cause education  has  lost  about  22  per- 
cent of  its  budget  since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration came  to  office.  So  we  re- 
store some  support  to  the  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  to  disadvantaged 
children,  and  to  Indian  children. 

We  provide  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  Head  Start,  a  program  the  ad- 
ministration loves  to  compliment  but 
forgets  to  fund.  Head  Start  is  one  of 
those  highly  successful  programs  that 
reaches  only  a  fraction  of  the  eligible 
population,  even  though  we  know  that 
children  who  participate  will  perform 
better  in  later  schooling. 


We  provide  a  very  modest  increase  in 
title  IV-B,  child  services,  which  is  the 
preventive  service  program  which 
helps  prevent  unnecessary  and  exces- 
sively long  placements  in  foster  care 
and  other  types  of  costly  maintenance 
programs. 

And  we  meet  the  funding  target  for 
graduate  student  loans  which  is  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3200,  which  we  have  ap- 
proved. 

In  function  550,  we  provide  $25  mil- 
lion for  an  expanded  Childhood  Im- 
munization Program,  and  $75  million 
for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant.  And  we  adopt  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  South- 
em  Governors'  Association  to  expand 
Medicaid  eligibility  to  families  which 
are  below  the  poverty  line.  If  there  is 
any  serious  question  whether  we  need 
this  expanded  medical  coverage,  let  us 
recall  that  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
poor  children  either  have  no  medical 
insurance  or  are  covered  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  years. 

Medicaid,  which  provides  health 
care  to  the  poorest  children,  reached 
only  49  percent  of  the  poor— compared 
to  65  percent  in  1969.  In  my  own  State 
of  California,  surely  one  of  the 
wealthiest  States,  access  to  prenatal 
care  for  low-income  women  is  also 
sorely  inadequate  because  reimburse- 
ment rates  are  insufficient  to  keep 
most  private  practitioners  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  provide  an  increase  of  about  $70 
million  for  the  WIC— the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  Supplemental 
Feeding  Program— which  today 
reaches  fewer  than  half  the  high-risk 
people  who  need  it.  And  many  States- 
Florida,  Kansas,  Washington,  Arizona. 
Idaho,  Alaska,  Utah,  Arkansas, 
Hawaii,  and  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia—serve 30  percent  or  less. 

Now  this  is  a  very  modest  and  re- 
sponsible plan.  We  are  investing  in 
successful  programs,  and  we  are  in- 
vesting in  the  future  of  these  families 
and  these  children.  For  we  know  that 
if  we  fail  to  respond  today,  they  will 
revisit  us  for  a  generation  and  more  to 
come,  costing  more  each  step  of  the 
way  in  remedial,  unemployment, 
health  care,  and  law  enforcement. 

As  the  man  in  the  television  com- 
mercial used  to  say,  "You  can  pay  me 
now,  or  pay  me  later." 

To  those  in  this  House  who  say  we 
cannot  afford  these  minor  increases,  I 
challenge  you  to  tell  us  your  alterna- 
tive for  avoiding  the  poverty,  the  sick- 
ness, the  illiteracy,  the  joblessness,  the 
crime,  the  dispair,  and  the  social 
unrest  which  we  know  are  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  Government's  indiffer- 
ence: "Growth  in  the  economy,"  as 
promised  by  Mr.  Stockman  and  Profes- 
sor Laf fer?  The  evidence  shows  that, 
despite  a  booming  recovery,  millions  of 
Americans,  especially  children,  are 
being  left  behind,  and  will  stay  behind 
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for  their  entire  lifetimes  If  we  leave 
their  well-being  to  the  luck  of  the 
marketplace. 

CHILDREN  NOT  A  PARTISAN  ISBOl 

Let  us  not  make  this  into  a  Demo- 
crat versus  Republican,  big  spender 
versus  deficit  cutter,  liberal  versus 
conservative  issue.  Our  research  on 
the  select  committee  shows  we  can 
overlook  those  traditional  efforts  to 
polarize  issues  and  come  together 
behind  fiscally  sound  policies  that 
help  kids. 

That  is  the  select  committee's  mes- 
sage in  our  "Opportunities  for  Suc- 
cess" report,  which  was  endorsed  by 
committee  members  of  both  parties. 
That  is  the  message  of  the  Southern 
Governors,  Democrat  and  Republican, 
who  endorsed  the  health  initiative  we 
have  incorporated  in  our  budget. 

Let's  stop  the  inflamed  and  inflated 
rhetoric  around  this  budget.  The 
American  people  recognize  bombast 
when  they  hear  it.  They  know  tough 
choices  have  to  be  made. 

The  American  people  aren't  expect- 
ing miracles  from  this  Congress,  but 
they  are  expecting  the  truth,  some 
compassion  sind  decency,  and  the  cour- 
age to  say  "no"  to  an  insatiable,  $800- 
million-a-day  military  machine. 

They  don't  believe  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  going  to  starve  to  death  on  the 
$285  billion  this  budget  will  give  it 
next  year,  and  they  are  right. 

And  they  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  demand  more  and  more  sacri- 
fice from  those  who  have  less  and 
less— our  schools,  our  children,  our 
poor,  our  troubled  teenagers,  our 
single-parent  families,  our  elderly,  and 
our  sick. 

So  I  call  upon  Members  of  both  par- 
ties to  support  the  committee's  budget 
as  a  responsible,  if  painful,  effort  to 
move  this  country  back  to  fiscal 
health.  It  is  a  budget  which  shows 
compassion,  realism,  and  is  honest 
with  the  American  people  about  what 
we  must  spend  and  what  we  must  do 
to  fulfill  our  promise  to  every  Ameri- 
can and  to  restore  this  country  to 
greatness. 

Report  of  the  Staff  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee ON  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

A  1986  constant  DOLLAR  ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDING 
FOR  PROGRAMS  WHICH  ASSIST  CHILDREN: 
highlights  of  THE  REAGAN  RECORD 

1980-1986:  Real  Cuts  in  Basic  Support 
Services  for  Children 

Total  spending  on  major  discretionary 
program  assisting  children  declined  by  over 
$2.9  billion  or  nearly  15  percent  over  the 
last  six  years. 

Social  Services 

Hardest  hit  among  programs  for  children 
were  those  funded  through  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Block  Grant  (SSBG).  Over  the  past  six 
years,  the  SSBG  was  cut  by  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Funding  in  FY  86  was  one-third  less 
than  In  FY  80. 

Funding  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  suffered  a  19  percent  decline  be- 
tween 1980  and  1986. 


Education 

Compensatory  Education  Prognuns  for 
Disadvantaged  Children  (Chapter  I)  lost 
over  $870  million  since  1980. 

In  addition  to  Chapter  I  cuts,  vocational 
education  was  cut  by  $250  million,  bilingual 
education  by  nearly  $100  million,  and 
Indian  Education  by  $40  million.  Overall 
spending  for  major  education  programs  de- 
clined by  over  $1.25  billion,  a  22  percent  re- 
duction. 

Health 

Spending  on  major  health  care  programs 
(apart  from  Medicaid)  declined  by  over  $800 
million  or  32  percent. 

Despite  a  national  problem  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  rising  numbers  of  single 
parent  families,  funding  for  family  planning 
services  was  cut  by  nearly  one-third  between 
FY  80  and  FY  86. 

Spending  on  programs  under  the  Preven- 
tive Health  Block  Grant  in  FY  86  was  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  budgeted  In  FY 
80.  Programs  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant 
were  cut  by  nearly  SO  percent  over  the  last 
six  years. 

Child  Nutrition 

Child  nutrition  programs  were  cut  by  over 
$400  million  or  by  nearly  10  percent  since 
1980.  The  school  lunch  program  alone  was 
slashed  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Entitlement  Programs 

Since  1980,  nearly  two  million  children 
have  fallen  Into  poverty,  a  16  percent  In- 
crease. Yet  funding  for  AFDC,  the  primary 
income  support  entitlement  program  for 
children  in  poor  families,  declined  by  nearly 
$300  million. 

Food  Stamp  benefits  rose  by  only  $60  mil- 
lion between  1980  and  1986,  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  percent. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FY  1987  BUDGET  PROPOSES 
STILL  MORE  DEVASTATING  CUTS 

Funding  for  all  programs  assisting  chil- 
dren, including  entitlement  and  discretion- 
ary programs,  would  be  reduced  by  over  $4 
billion  in  FY  1987.  The  amount  budgeted 
would  be  $5  billion  below  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  service  levels. 

Discretionary  programs  alone  would 
suffer  over  $1  billion  in  cuts,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  $4  billion  through  FY  1987.  a 
20  percent  decline  since  the  beginning  of 
the  decade. 

Social  Services 

FY  1987  funding  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, proven  effective  in  preventing  early 
school  failure  among  low  income  children, 
would  be  $22  million  below  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  enrollment 
levels. 

Education 

Combined  with  earlier  cuts,  overall  spend- 
ing on  major  education  programs  would  be 
nearly  30%  lower  In  FY  1987  than  In  FY 
1980. 

Funding  for  vocational  education  would 
be  slashed  by  over  50%  in  FY  1987.  Total 
funding   for  the   program   would   be   two- 
thirds  below  the  FY  1980  level. 
Child  Nutrition 

The  President  would  further  reduce 
spending  on  child  nutrition  by  $625  million, 
bringing  the  total  amount  cut  from  the  pro- 
gram to  over  $1  billion  through  FY  1987. 
The  school  lunch  program  would  be  target- 
ed for  a  $500  million  cut,  reducing  spending 
from  FY  1986  levels  by  95%,  and  effectively 
eliminating  the  program  for  thousands  of 
moderate  and  low  Income  children. 


Entitlement  Profframs 
The  Reagan  budget  would  cut  FY  1987 
funding  for  AFDC  by  over  1.6  billion,  the 
single  largest  proposed  cut  in  children's  pro- 
grams. 

Funding  for  health  care  service*  under 
Medicaid  would  be  cut  by  over  $700  million 
in  FY  1987.  The  amount  would  be  1.2  billion 
below  the  amount  projected  by  CBO  needed 
to  maintain  current  service  levels. 

FY  1987  cuts  In  funding  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  combined  with  a  cut  of  over 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  Food 
Stamps  would  reduce  spending  for  the  two 
primary  nutrition  programs  serving  children 
by  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Weber]. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  noted  the 
chairman's  frequent  references  to 
their  bipartisan  budget  in  the  last 
couple  days,  and  when  I  cast  the  lone 
Republican  vote  in  committee  for  that 
budget,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  chair- 
man would  lavish  such  attention  on 
my  meager  efforts.  I  just  want  to 
thank  him  for  all  that  attention. 

I  did  support  the  committee's  budget 
In  committee  and  I  did  so  because  the 
chairman  and  the  committee's  majori- 
ty, I  felt,  dealt  most  fairly  with  me 
throughout  the  process  and  because 
their  budget  Is  not  all  that  bad  in  my 
view. 

I  was  particularly  grateful  for  the 
work  they  did  on  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  the  budget. 

I  may  be  one  of  the  few  people  that 
come  down  here  today  and  do  not  say 
that  one  budget  is  all  bad  and  the 
other  is  all  good.  I  tend  to  think  that 
our  institution  is  responding  to 
Oramm-Rudman  pretty  well,  and 
when  we  are  done  today,  we  are  going 
to  basically  be  proud  of  the  work  that 
we  have  done.  But  we  did  not  have  a 
Republican  alternative  in  committee. 
We  do  have  one  today,  and  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  that  Republican  alterna- 
tive. I  believe  on  balance  it  is  superior 
to  the  committee's  work.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  budget  that  reflects  broad  con- 
sultation in  the  Republican  confer- 
ence, a  budget  that  reflects  Republi- 
can priorities.  It  cuts  spending  a  little 
more  than  the  Democrats  do,  it  raises 
taxes  a  little  less  than  the  E>emocrat8 
do,  and  it  meets  the  challenge  of 
Oramm-Rudmtm  and  avoids  the  auto- 
matic cuts  of  sequestration. 

Sequestration  is  a  compelling  incen- 
tive for  fiscal  responsibility,  but  It 
would  be  a  disastrous  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
budget,  Including  important  farm  pro- 
grams, military  readiness  and  law  en- 
forcement activities  would  all  be  sal- 
vaged by  a  deep  sequestration.  That  is 
why  what  we  are  doing  today  is  so  crit- 
ical. We  must  remove  the  need  for 
that  sequestration. 

Our  Republican  budget  reflects  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem that  we  feel  so  serious  in  my  part 
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of  the  country  and  others.  Our  budget 
provides  actually  a  little  bit  more  for 
agriculture  than  the  other  body  did  or 
than  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  did  about  $100  million. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  couple  of 
areas  that  it  supports  and  strengthens 
as  reasons  for  support  for  the  Latta  al- 
ternative. We  provide  $600  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  fund  a  farm 
credit  initiative.  With  that  money, 
we'll  be  able  to  work  together  with 
State  governments  and  local  lenders 
on  an  interest  buydown.  Our  program 
can  reduce  interest  rates  to  farmers  by 
a  substantial  amount,  as  much  as  5 
percent,  which  would  be  a  real  kick  for 
the  agricultural  economy.  We  should 
be  able  to  couple  that  with  provisions 
that  will  help  farmers  restructure 
their  debt  and  bring  stability  back  to 
agricultural  credit. 

There  are  few  programs  as  valued  in 
rural  America  today  as  the  cooperative 
extension  service.  In  the  midst  of  ex- 
treme stress,  the  extension  service  is 
providing  critical  support.  One  of  its 
programs,  4-H,  is  helping  develop  the 
next  generation  of  rural  leaders. 
Other  programs  provide  farmers  with 
financial  analysis  and  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  farm  management.  Our 
Republican  budget  fully  funds  these 
services. 

The  Republican  budget  has  ad- 
dressed the  priorities  of  our  country. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to 
how  much  time  is  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  19 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  24  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roitkema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Republi- 
can substitute  for  the  1987  budget  as 
the  only  reasonable  plan  available  to 
meet  the  mandatory  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets.  However,  I  do  have  res- 
ervations about  the  defense  numbers 
in  this  substitute.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  them  frozen.  Secondly,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  health  and 
Medicare  section,  as  well.  But,  overall, 
I  believe  that  the  Republican  substi- 
tute should  be  supported  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  under  Grarmn- 
Rudman. 

One  obvious  benefit  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  that  it  has  awakened  the 
House  to  the  need  to  examine  defense 
spending  more  closely  and  to  recognize 
that  there  are  competing  priorities. 
We  all  agree  on  the  need  for  a  strong 
defense.  But  throwing  money  at  the 
Pentagon  does  not  make  us  secure. 
Money  wasted  on  extravagant  coffee 
makers  or  unnecessary  weapons  sys- 
tems does  not  buy  us  strength.  Money 


wasted  by  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  pay  one  soldier  and  does  not 
buy  us  one  more  missile,  one  more  sub- 
marine or  one  more  fighter  Jet.  This 
budget  niunber  is  an  improvement  but 
a  freeze  would  have  been  better.  The 
Democrats'  slashes  would  imdermine 
legitimate  defense  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  sticking  our  heads  in  the 
sand  regarding  Medicare  and  the 
needs  of  our  elderly.  I  am  constrained 
to  warn  my  colleagues  that  we  have  a 
day  of  reckoning  approaching  with  re- 
spect to  Medicare.  We  must  not  deny 
our  senior  citizens:  we  must  not  fash- 
ion budgets  which  say  to  the  Penta- 
gon, "You  have  a  blank  check,  wheth- 
er you  can  think  of  ways  to  spend  it  or 
not,"  and  which  say  to  the  elderly, 
"We  can  not  adequately  provide  for 
your  health  care  even  though  you  des- 
perately need  our  help." 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  point  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  made  yester- 
day, and  I  know  that  this  is  a  very 
technical  point,  but  one  which  may 
mean  the  difference  between  fact  and 
fiction  in  deficit  reduction.  The  Re- 
publican substitute  is  the  only  plan 
whose  numbers,  whose  policy  changes, 
have  been  verified  by  the  nonpartisan 
and  independent  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  We  have  specific  plans 
to  reach  our  deficit  reduction  num- 
bers. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been 
verified.  How  can  they  assure  us  that 
they  can  meet  the  deficit  reduction 
numbers  they  put  forward  when  no  in- 
dependent authority  has  verified 
them?  Certainly,  no  one  can  guarantee 
any  economic  forecasts,  but  the  Re- 
publican substitute  offers  the  best 
wisdom  and  accuracy  that  our  most  re- 
spected budget  and  economic  experts 
retained  by  this  Congress  can  offer. 

Despite  my  strong  support  for  this 
Republican  budget  substitute,  I  still 
have  intense  concern  over  the  total 
health  and  Medicare  spending.  We 
should  not  compromise  the  quality  of 
care  or  the  access  to  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Their  lives,  their  work, 
their  families,  have  helped  build  this 
country  and  make  it  stronger.  We  owe 
them  more  than  we  can  give  at  this 
point. 

I  do  not  like  the  numbers  on  Medi- 
care in  the  Republican  substitute  and 
I  want  to  give  fair  warning  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  fight,  within  these 
approved  budget  levels,  to  assure  bene- 
ficiaries that  we  will  not  renege  on  the 
quality  of  health  care,  the  necessary 
delivery  of  health  care,  nor  availabil- 
ity of  health  care  to  those  who  need  it 
in  this  country.  In  conscience,  I  can  do 
no  less. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, and  only  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, maintains  the  current  $492  de- 
ductible for  Medicare  part  A.  The 
Democrats,    despite    their    rhetoric. 


would  allow  this  deductible  to  rise  to 
$540  next  year,  about,  a  10-percent  in- 
crease during  a  time  when  inflation  is 
not  nearly  so  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  similar  doubts 
about  the  defense  niunbers  and  would 
like  to  discuss  my  concerns  here  for 
Just  a  moment.  The  Defense  budget,  I 
believe,  is  central  to  our  discussion 
today.  Oiu-  responsibility  is  twofold: 
First,  to  ensure  that  the  defenses  of 
this  Nation  are  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent aggression  and  keep  the  peace 
•  *  •  second,  to  ensure  that  the  Ainerl- 
can  people's  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
are  spent  wisely— that  the  military  has 
an  incentive  to  be  more  efficient,  and 
that  the  deficits,  which  endanger  our 
Nation,  can  be  reduced. 

Through  the  first  part  of  the 
decade.  Pentagon  spendW  rose  from 
$144  billion  to  over  $286  billion  per 
year.  That's  a  Jump  of  100  percent 
over  5  years.  With  those  same  figures 
adjusted  for  inflation,  the  increase  is 
still  over  50  percent.  I  supported  that 
growth— it  was  a  necessary  response  to 
the  state  of  neglect  that  our  Armed 
Forces  were  subjected  to  in  the  1970*8. 
There  were  shortages  of  skilled  man- 
power, spare  parts,  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion. Further,  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet 
buildup,  we  needed  to  improve  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent. 

However,  with  all  of  our  increased 
spending,  we  have  improved  our  readi- 
ness and  enhanced  our  nuclear  deter- 
rence, but  the  improvement  is  far  out 
of  line  with  our  increased  spending. 
The  uncontrolled  growth  of  defense 
entitlement  is  the  major  reason  for 
this  lackluster  improvement.  Since  I 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1980, 1  have 
warned  against  the  ticking  time  bomb 
of  defense  entitlements.  The  explosion 
in  defense  expenditures  for  which  the 
bills  will  come  due  throughout  the 
coming  decade  need  to  be  checked. 
The  biggest  bills  for  weapons  approved 
since  1981  will  not  fall  due  until  the 
second  half  of  the  decade  and  beyond. 
Giving  budget  authority  is  like  plant- 
ing a  seed— the  real  growth  comes 
later.  This  growth  is  illustrated  by  the 
numbers  we  are  debating  today— the 
Latta  substitute  would  reduce  defense 
spending  authority  by  over  $7  billion 
from  the  CBO  baseline,  but  defense 
outlays  would  only  be  cut  by  $4  bil- 
lion. 

True,  we  took  an  important  first 
step  toward  controlling  defense  spend- 
ing by  approving  Gramm-Rudman  last 
December.  The  March  1  round  of 
Gramm-Rudman  cuts  kept  $13  billion 
in  spending  authority  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's hands.  And  yet,  despite  these 
cuts,  the  Pentagon  last  month  report- 
ed to  Congress  that  it  had  $2  billion 
that  it  could  not  spend. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  1-percent 
growth  for  defense  included  in  the 
Latta  substitute  today  is,  I  believe, 
pushing  the  upper  limits  for  defense 


spending.  However,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  this  is  only  the  starting 
point  in  the  debate  on  defense  spend- 
ing—the process  will  continue  through 
deliberations  in  the  months  ahead  on 
the  defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills. 

Other  Members  have  stood  in  this 
well  over  the  past  2  days  and  declared 
that  1-percent  growth  is  the  minimum 
level  acceptable  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  personnel  levels  and  combat  readi- 
ness. The  Pentagon  has  repeatedly 
told  us  that  it  is  these  vital  programs 
that  will  be  cut  if  we  give  defense  any- 
thing less  than  the  $320  billion  that 
the  President's  budget  has  called  for. 
But  my  colleagues,  let  us  not  be 
played  for  fools.  The  defense  budget 
must  be  held  to  the  same  accountabil- 
ity and  management  standards  we  are 
requiring  from  other  departments. 

If  we  need  to  cut  unnecessary  weap- 
ons programs  in  order  to  preserve  our 
current  force  levels  and  readiness, 
then  let  us  cut  those  programs.  Last 
year,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee found  23  unnecessary  weapons 
programs  and  wrote  them  out  of  the 
Defense  authorization  legislation.  And 
yet,  these  programs  are  still  with  us 
today  because  they  were  preserved  in 
the  final  conference  report. 

The  bottom  line  is  we  are  not  getting 
a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar 
spent.  The  reasons  are  twofold.  The 
Pentagon  has  not  established  firm 
spending  priorities  based  on  long- 
range  defense  strategy  and  we  are  sad- 
dled with  an  inefficient  and  outmoded 
defense  management  system. 

My  colleagues,  the  realities  of  our 
fiscal  situation  put  the  Pentagon 
budget  at  a  crossroads.  We  can  capital- 
ize on  the  momentum  generated  by 
the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion report  and  undertake  a  new  con- 
servative approach  to  defense  spend- 
ing, or  we  can  continue  "bu^ness  as 
usual"  at  the  Pentagon  which  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  an  unbearable-tax  in- 
crease, unacceptably  high  deficits,  or 
both. 

Reservations  notwithstanding  we 
can  all  agree  that  there  is  room  to  cut 
Government  spending  and  a  need  to 
get  our  spending  priorities  straight. 
Budget  deficits  in  the  range  of  $200 
billion  will  seriously  hurt  our  econo- 
my, endanger  our  national  defense  and 
undermine  our  ability  to  provide  even 
the  most  basic  Government  services. 
Just  as  clearly,  the  budget  process 
that  has  driven  us  to  a  $2  trillion  na- 
tional debt  has  not  worked  effectively. 
We  can  no  longer  put  our  children's 
future  in  danger  by  continuing  to 
borrow  and  spend  without  regard  for 
the  consequences. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
substitute  as  the  only  responsible  way 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
and  avoid  the  harsh  across-the-board 


cuts.  We  cannot  push  reality  off  any 
longer. 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
wanting  to  be  critical  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
think  what  we  are  having  today  is  by 
anybody's  definition  a  rather  desulto- 
ry debate. 

Perhaps  we  are  going  through  the 
motions,  we  budgeteers  here,  because 
in  fact  when  you  think  of  the  total 
construction  of  the  Federal  budget,  a 
trillion  dollars,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  about  $450  billion  in  tax  expendi- 
tures, and  billions  more  in  off-budget 
financing,  arguing  about  $7.5  billion  is 
really  not  a  fundamental  debate  about 
the  future  course  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Obviously,  this  is  an  important 
debate  on  priorities  but  in  fact,  most 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
CR,  not  the  BR,  is  really  where  it's  at. 
There  are  very  few  real  bullets  being 
fired  in  this  budget  resolution,  as  Mr. 
Frenzel  said  earlier,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  focus  on  the 
fact  that  essentially  we  are  arguing 
around  the  margins  because  we  can  no 
longer  Ignore  the  question  of  deficits. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  very  reluctant  to 
support  any  of  these  resolutions  today 
are  very  close  to  the  essence  of  our  di- 
lemma. They  realize  that  we  are  really 
not  meeting  very  many,  if  any,  of  our 
needs  In  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  we  understand  them  and  define 
them.  We  are  not  doing  enough  for 
children  or  homeless  people.  We  are 
not  doing  enough  for  Infrastructure, 
and  there  are  many  who  think  we 
have  reversed  the  thrust  of  our  de- 
fense buildup  with  too  great  an  alacri- 
ty. 

So  we  are  really  not  arguing  about 
where  we  need  to  be  taking  this  coun- 
try except  in  the  context  that  we  can 
no  longer  Ignore  the  burgeoning  defi- 
cits: and  everybody's  budget  alterna- 
tive today  faces  that.  It  is  Gramm- 
Rudman,  but  it  far  more  than  that.  It 
is  a  trade  deficit  we  can  no  longer 
ignore:  the  loss  of  Jobs  to  overseas;  the 
failure  to  have  the  kind  of  savings  and 
investment  we  need  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

So  I  think  no  matter  whose  budget 
resolution  passes  and  no  matter  what 
we  reach  in  agreement  with  the 
Senate,  we  have  at  least  come  to  some 
common  ground:  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  deficits. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  down  to  the  point,  ladies  and  gen- 


tlemen, where  we  have  two  budgets 
before  us:  one  Is  the  Republican  con- 
sensus budget,  the  other  is  the  House 
Budget  Committee-Democrat  alterna- 
tive. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Re- 
publican package  is  the  superior  pack- 
age, primarily  because  in  the  Republi- 
can package  the  policies  match  the 
numbers:  In  the  Democratic  package, 
there  are  no  policies  to  match  the 
numbers. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
Democratic  packages  presented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  simply  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  brought  us  a  package  that  al- 
legedly saved  $55  billion.  By  the  time 
CBO  ran  the  figures.  It  was  down  to 
$35  billion.  Now  we  are  spending  in 
excess  of  $19  billion  above  that  figure, 
so  the  budget  that  we  adopted  last 
year  has  yielded  about  a  quarter  of 
what  the  Democrats  told  us  It  would 
yield. 

This  year's  budget  package,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  do  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  is  the  primary  reason  why  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  The  reason  it 
does  the  same  is  that  the  policies  that 
are  articulated  by  the  Democrats  are 
not  matched  by  their  numbers. 

Look  to  the  bottom  line.  The  Demo- 
crats suggest  that  their  outlays  will  in- 
crease $7  billion  over  current  spend- 
ing. All  of  that  $7  billion  Is  used  up  in 
the  amount  of  Increased  sprndlng  that 
we  will  have  for  defense.  So  they  have^ 
no  additional  money  for  all  other  pro- 
grams, but  yet  they  increase  spending 
for  Social  Security  by  $10  billion. 

Because  of  current  law.  Increases  for 
Medicare  will  go  up  $5  billion.  In- 
creases in  interest  will  go  up  $5  billion. 
That  Is  $20  billion  of  increases  In  just 
those  programs,  with  no  additional 
money. 

So  where  are  the  cuts  that  allow  us 
to  pay  for  those  Increases?  Well,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  cuts  are  not  articu- 
lated in  the  Democrats'  budget  docu- 
ments. 

There  are  two  conclusions  we  can 
reach:  We  can  conclude  either  that 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  num- 
bers are  phoney,  or  otherwise  you  can 
conclude  that  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  refused  to  tell  us  what  poli- 
cies they  are  changing  In  order  to  find 
these  cuts  that  they  say  their  budget 
provides. 

I  think  we  can  get  an  example  of 
this  by  looking  at  the  Medicare  func- 
tion in  the  budget.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  the  Republicans  ensure  that 
beneficiaries  will  not  have  to  pay  any 
more  in  the  Medicare  deductible.  The 
Democrats  allow  the  Medicare  deduct- 
ible to  Increase  from  $492  to  $540,  a 
10-percent  Increase. 

So  how  do  Republicans  do  that? 
Well,  we  specify.  In  detail,  exactly 
what  changes  will  be  made  In  the  Med- 
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icare  Program  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  dollars  are  there  to  fund  health 
care  benefits  for  the  elderly. 

What  do  the  Democrats  do?  They 
say.  for  example,  they  will  come  up 
with  $450  million  in  provider  reforms, 
but  not  one  provider  reform  is  articu- 
lated by  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Of  course  what  the 
Republicans  do  in  Medicare,  while  it  is 
true  that  they  try  to  keep  it  down  in 
1987,  what  really  is  being  done  is  to  go 
up  twice  as  much  in  1988.  So  the  Re- 
publicans increase  it  in  1988  and 
simply  defer  for  a  year— somewhat 
smoke  and  mirrors. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  would  note  that 
the  Republicans,  in  this  year's  budget 
package,  reconcile  our  Medicare  sav- 
ings; we  specify  what  they  will  be,  and 
we  protect  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
next  year. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  gentle- 
man earlier  talked  about  how  we  were 
not  reducing  foreign  aid  when  we  cut 
it  $3  biUion  below  last  year;  and  I 
noted  the  gentleman,  then,  last  week, 
had  voted  for  a  $250  million  package 
for  Ireland,  and  refused  to  trim  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  guess  the  point  is 
this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  some- 
where along  the  line,  the  Democrats' 
rhetoric  has  to  match  the  budget  fig- 
ures. Somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
policies  have  to  match  the  numbers; 
and  so  far  the  Democrats,  year  in  and 
year  out  have  failed  to  do  that. 

Once  again  they  bring  us  a  package 
that  fails  to  do  that.  They  do  not  come 
in  with  real  numbers;  they  do  not  rec- 
oncile; consequently  they  do  not  get 
the  savings  and  all  the  other  wonder- 
ful benfits  that  they  hope  to  claim. 

So  although  there  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  the  budgets  are  simi- 
lar, and  a  lot  of  lavish  praise  heaped 
on  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  I  have  to  say  to  you  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  failed  us  in 
the  past;  it  has  failed  us  again.  This 
budget  is  not  a  good  budget;  the  one 
coming  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  should  not  be  adopted;  if  you 
want  a  real  budget  with  real  savings 
that  will  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  and  solve  our  problems,  we 
have  to  go  with  the  only  package 
before  us  that  matches  numbers  and 
policies,  and  that  is  the  Republican 
budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  17 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDaoe]. 

D1500 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  compliment  him 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  long  and  hard  work  they  have 
both  extended  in  bringing  to  us  these 
budget  resolutions. 

I  am  unable  to  support  the  nimibers 
allocated  to  the  defense  function  in 
the  chairman's  budget.  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  support  their  budget  num- 
bers. I  thought  I  would  spend  a  few 
minutes  telling  my  colleagues  what  I 
conclude  about  the  committee's  de- 
fense allocations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  pro- 
duced by  the  Budget  Committee  has 
the  appearance  of  freezing  the  defense 
budget  at  last  year's  level.  But  it  will 
not.  If  we  are  held  to  the  outlay  num- 
bers contained  in  that  resolution— and 
we  must  remember  Gramm-Rudman 
deals  in  outlays  only— we  will  be  faced 
with  painful  choices,  all  of  which  will 
seriously  impair  our  military  posture. 

For  the  defense  function,  the  com- 
mittee resolution  proposes  $285  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $276  billion  in 
outlays.  That  outlay  figure  enabled 
the  committee  to  come  in  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  ceiling,  and 
so,  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  sort  of  defense 
bill  would  result  from  holding  to  the 
$276  figure  for  outlays. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  tried  to  answer 
that  question.  We  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  determine, 
based  on  past  congressional  priorities 
in  defense,  what  we  would  have  to  do 
to  meet  the  outlay  target  of  $276  bil- 
lion in  the  committee  resolution. 

As  determined  by  CBO.  to  meet  that 
outlay  target,  we  would  have  to  write  a 
bill  providing  $270  billion  in  new 
budget  authority.  This  is  $15  billion 
less  than  the  figure  advertised  in  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  It  is  $16 
billion  below  what  the  Congress  pro- 
vided last  year,  after  Gramm-Rudman. 
This  number  would  put  us  at  near  the 
level  in  defense  we  were  at  3  years  ago. 
How  would  we  reach  that  number? 
If  we  were  to  act  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  congressional  action  over 
the  past  4  years,  we  would  try  to  pro- 
tect the  personnel  accounts  as  well  as 
operations  and  maintenance,  the 
readiness  accoimts. 

But  that  means  we  have  to  look  for 
a  lot  of  money  from  the  procurement 
and  research  areas. 

In  procurement,  we  would  have  to 
reduce  the  President's  budget  by  $22 
billion,  almost  one-quarter  of  the  re- 
quest. How  do  we  achieve  that? 

Let  me  give  you  a  feel  for  the  magni- 
tude of  a  reduction  of  that  size.  We 


could  totally  eliminate  funds  for  the 
five  largest  items  in  the  procurement 
budget:  the  P-16  fighter,  the  P-18 
fighter,  the  Aegis-class  destroyers,  the 
Loa  Angeles-c\iss  attack  submarines, 
and  the  P-15  fighter.  We  zero  aU  of 
these.  How  much  of  a  reduction  will 
we  see?  Would  that  get  us  $22  billion? 
No,  it  only  gets  us  a  bit  over  halfway 
there,  $13  billion.  In  order  to  get  to 
$22  billion,  we  would  have  to  zero  the 
top  10  programs. 

What  about  research  and  develop- 
ment? We  would  have  to  cut  that 
almost  $9  billion,  one-fifth  of  the 
budget.  And  again,  where  do  we  find 
that  kind  of  money?  We  could  zero  the 
Midgetman;  the  new  Navy  attack  sub. 
the  SSN-21;  the  C-17  transport;  and 
yes,  even  zero  the  request  for  SDI. 
Would  that  do  the  trick?  No,  we'd  still 
have  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  go. 
Now,  those  are  the  magnitude  of  the 
cuts  we'd  have  to  make,  if  we  marked 
the  defense  bill  reflecting  past  con- 
gressional priorities.  But,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  a  resolution  which 
says  we  can  come  up  with  $276  billion 
in  outlays  while  providing  $285  billion 
in  budget  authority.  The  committee 
doesn't  say  how  we  can  do  that. 

It  is  theoretically  possible.  We  can 
reach  these  targets  by  hitting  hard 
those  accounts  which  spend  out  rapid- 
ly—personnel, and  readiness. 

Let  me  describe  the  only  way  we  can 
hit  both  the  BA  and  outlay  targets  in 
the  committee's  budget  resolution.  We 
would  have  to  take  out  about  $9  bil- 
lion out  of  the  military  personnel  ac- 
counts. This  translates  into  letting  go 
200,000  soldiers,  9  percent  of  our 
active  force;  200,000— a  number  larger 
than  10  of  our  Army  divisions,  or 
equivalent  to  the  entire  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

What  about  readiness,  operations 
and  maintenance  funding?  That  would 
have  to  be  cut  by  15  percent,  $13  bil- 
lion. And  over  night,  we  would  find 
ourselves  back  to  where  we  were  in  the 
1970's— ships  tied  up  at  dockside  for 
lack  of  spare  parts  and  fuel,  airplanes 
grounded  in  hangars. 

To  do  what  the  Budget  Committee 
directs,  we  would  have  to  dismantle 
the  two  biggest  achievements  of  the 
defense  buildup— the  quality  of  our 
force,  and  its  readiness  for  times  of 
crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  no  easy 
choices,  no  quick-fix  for  us  to  deal 
with  defense  if  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  numbers  hold.  Both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  we  on 
Appropriations  will  have  to  cut  deep 
and  hard.  This  is  no  idle  suggestion,  it 
is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Vote  as  you  will,  but  know  that  If 
the  committee  resolution  passes,  we 
will  have  to  make  measures  that  will 
take  years  to  recoup.  Once  our  soldiers 
are  let  go.  they  and  their  experience 
are  gone.  When  we  stop  training  or 
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maintaining  equipment,  we  begin  a 
cycle  that  cannot  be  corrected  over- 
night. 

Weigh  the  consequences  of  this  vote, 
and  realize  that  tlie  Budget  Commit- 
tee's numbers  for  defense  do  not  accu- 
rately reflect  either  fiscal  reality,  or 
the  reality  of  a  troubled  world  in 
which  our  military  forces  operate. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mkr].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I- 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
budget  and  in  opposition  to  the  Latta 
amendment. 

First.  I  would  like  to  add  my  acco- 
lades to  those  of  so  many  others,  to 
our  chairman.  Bill  Gray,  who  has 
worked  very,  very  hard,  very,  very  dili- 
gently and  very,  very  skillfully,  I 
think,  to  produce  a  document  that  sort 
of  bull's-eyes  Just  where  the  American 
people  are. 

Budgets  really  measure  a  party,  an 
institution  such  as  this  House  and  the 
body  politic  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  measure.  The  American  people 
have  certain  needs  as  well  as  certain 
demands  that  they  place  upon  us. 

This  budget,  weighing  all  those  con- 
siderations, comes  out  right  on  target 
as  to  where  they  are.  It  is  a  balanced 
and  responsible  approach  to  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  surprised 
that  we  have  not  heard  more  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  telling 
us.  praising  us,  or  for  putting  deficit 
reduction  as  our  greatest  priority.  This 
is  a  new  day  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  is  a  new  day  for  many  people  from 
my  part  of  the  Democratic  Party  when 
we  say  balancing  that  budget,  keeping 
spending  in  line  is  more  important 
than  just  about  any  other  budgetary 
consideration.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  think,  that  is  what  this 
budget  talks  to. 

Yet  we  do  it  in  a  fair  and  balanced 
way.  Defense  has  taken  its  cut.  It  is  a 
significant  cut.  But  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  latest  polls  only 
14  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
for  an  absolute  increase  in  the  defense 
budget.  This  is  an  absolute  increase  in 
the  defense  budget,  so  if  anything,  it 
leans  on  the  side  of  a  tougher  and 
more  full  defense  than  at  least  the 
polls  reveal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  the  two  major  budget  alterna- 
tives, I  would  simply  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  implications  of  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  on  the  General 
Science,  Sptice.  and  Technology  Fimc- 
tion,  function  250.  A  close  examination 
of  the  budget  authority  and  outlays 
proposed  elicit  serious  concerns  over 


the  proposal's  Impact  on  the  activities 
within  that  function. 

As  budget  functions  go,  function  250 
is  relatively  simple.  There  are  four 
subfunctions:  General  science  and 
basic  research;  space  flight;  space  sci- 
ence, applications,  and  technology: 
and  supporting  space  activities. 

Function  250  funding  goes  to  two 
major  agencies,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  [NSFl  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
[NASA].  A  relatively  small  amount 
goes  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
general  science  programs. 

In  this  quite  simple  function  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  reduce  Feder- 
al spending.  Any  budgetary  reductions 
must  be  done  with  great  care,  and 
even  then  there  is  not  much  room.  To 
illustrate  this  fact,  I  simply  refer  my 
colleagues  to  the  floor  debate  last  July 
25  by  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee,  when  I  offered  a 
freeze  Eunendment  to  the  NASA  and 
NSF  appropriations.  There  was.  in 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  a 
simple  2-percent  reduction  in  the  four 
NASA  appropriations  accounts.  Mem- 
bers pointed  out  very  carefully  and  at 
great  length  the  implications  of  even  a 
small  reduction. 

I  point  this  out  only  to  put  into  per- 
spective what  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  proposes  to  do  in 
this  function.  And  that  is  to  reduce 
budget  authority  $700  million  below 
and  outlays  $520  million  below,  an  al- 
ready very  tight  baseline.  Beyond  the 
freeze  level,  this  means  a  $300-milllon 
cut  in  budget  authority  and  a  $270- 
million  cut  in  outlays.  These  are  essen- 
tially 8-percent  cuts  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  6-percent  cuts  in  outlays. 

In  contrast,  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive, having  run  all  Its  proposed  reduc- 
tions past  the  Independent  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  found  that  this 
level  of  cuts  are  both  disingenuous  and 
severely  crippling  to  the  important  na- 
tional goals  carried  out  in  this  func- 
tion. As  such,  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive proposes  a  simple  discretionary 
freeze. 

Supporters  of  NASA  should  be  espe- 
cially concerned  over  how  the  majori- 
ty proposes  to  reach  these  very  low 
numbers.  First,  the  majority  increases 
certain  non-NASA  accounts.  In  fund- 
ing for  NSF,  the  majority  proposes  to 
Increase  budget  authority  $150  mil- 
lion, and  outlays  $100  million,  above 
what  they  otherwise  would  be. 

In  funding  basic  research,  increases 
are  also  suggested,  with  a  total  of  $50 
million  in  new  budget  authority. 

These  new  initiatives  are  entirely 
meritorious,  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  courage  in  supporting  this 
new  spending.  But  mathematics  tells 
me  that  what  you  add  to  NSF,  to 
DOE,  to  basic  science,  you  must  take 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  function.  On 
this  function  you  can't  hide  and  say 


the  authorizing  committee  will  find 
some  cuts.  On  top  of  that  you  are 
freezing  at  post-Oramm-Rudman 
levels.  That  leaves  you  with  cutting 
NASA  programs  In  this  function  $600 
million  In  budget  authority  and  $400 
million  in  outlays  below  a  freeze. 

This  might  be  all  right  If  the  Con- 
gress could  find  some  savings  in  NASA 
programs  under  this  function.  Maybe 
it  could  save  some  money  by  not  flying 
the  shuttle.  In  fact,  this  Is  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  do.  But  according  to  CBO 
and  to  sworn  testimony  by  NASA  offi- 
cials before  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate— there 
are  no  savings  from  reducing  shuttle 
flights.  We  know,  we  tried  it,  CBO 
says  it  can't  be  done. 

Whatever  savings  may  result  are 
soaked  up  by  additional  costs  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  explosion  of  the 
Shuttle  Challenger.  Estimating  con- 
servatively, the  CBO  states,  and  I 
quote  from  a  CBO  working  paper  enti- 
tled "Budget  Effects  of  the  Challenger 
Accident"  that  the  accident  "will  raise 
total  spending  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
even  if  a  new  orbiter  is  not  procured." 
It  will  raise  total  spending. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  one  looks  carefully  at  this  func- 
tion, the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
the  committee's  budget  devastates 
NASA  programs.  It  hits  space  flight.  It 
hits  space  science.  It  hits  space  sup- 
porting activities.  No  part  of  NASA  is 
exempt  in  this  budget;  function  400 
also  cuts  NASA  aeronautics  in  half. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  budget 
simply  does  not  add  up.  It  doesn't  add 
up  for  NASA.  It  doesn't  add  up  in 
function  250.  It  doesn't  add  up  in 
other  areas.  It  doesn't  reach  the 
Oramm-Rudman  target,  no  matter 
what  Its  phony  numbers  say.  You 
simply  can't  get  there  from  here  with 
this  budget.  It  ought  to  be  opposed. 

Mr.  LA1TA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  thli 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Budget  Committee  along  with  the 
House  92  Committee,  which  worked  so 
hard  on  this  issue,  especially  my 
friend  Nancy  Johnson  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  spearheaded  the  compromise 
from  the  House  92  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  24 
Republicans  last  year  who  Joined  with 
the  Democrats  In  supporting  that 
Democratic  proposal.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  many  of  the  previous 
speakers  were  part  of  those  24  Repub- 
licans. 
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However,  this  year  I  cannot  and  I  be- 
lieve many  of  my  colleagues  cannot 
support  this  Democratic  proposal. 

The  Republican  alternative  is  a  mod- 
erate compromise.  It  should  appeal  to 
everyone.  It  does  not  devastate  our  na- 
tional security,  it  does  not  devastate 
the  domestic  programs  that  we  hold  so 
true  to  our  hearts,  and  it  does  not 
have  the  new  and  increased  taxes  that 
the  Democratic  proposal  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tall  order  trying  to  explain 
to  our  constituents  or  justifying  to  our 
constituents  why  we  want  to  increase 
taxes,  new  and  increased  taxes  by  up 
to  $54  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  new,  fair, 
reasonable  approach.  I  liave  heard  it 
said  many  times  over  tlie  past  month 
that  tax  increases  should  be  looked  at 
as  a  last  resort. 

I  would  contend  that  today  is  not  a 
last  resort.  Therefore,  I  would  urge 
support  for  the  Republican  proposal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Meyers] 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Re- 
publican budget  alternative  as  the 
most  responsible,  balanced  proposal 
before  us.  The  Republican  budget  al- 
ternative meets  the  deficit  targets  in 
each  of  the  next  3  years,  and  I  believe, 
its  components  reflect  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  people, 
whose  interests  we  are  representing 
here  today. 

First  of  all,  this  budget  begins  with 
the  honest  premise  that  Americans  do 
not  want  their  taxes  raised.  The  Re- 
publican budget  calls  for  an  increase 
in  revenue  slightly  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  In  contrast,  the  com- 
mittee proposal  imposes  $54  billion  in 
tax  increases  on  working  Americans 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  Democrats' 
use  of  a  fenced  "deficit  reduction 
fund"  does  not  change  that  fact.  Past 
budgets  have  also  pledged  to  apply  tax 
increases  to  deficit  reduction  and  have 
failed  to  do  so.  I  don't  believe  it  is  fair 
to  make  this  claim  before  proving 
clearly  that  we  have  the  discipline  to 
cut  the  growth  in  Federal  spending. 

A  second  reason  to  support  the  Re- 
publican proposal  is  that  it  presents  a 
reasonable  alternative  on  defense 
spending.  My  constituents  have  told 
me  over  the  past  2  to  3  years  that  they 
are  willing  to  fund  a  strong  defense 
program,  if  we  can  avoid  waste  of  de- 
fense dollars.  The  Republican  alterna- 
tive presents  a  defense  plan  allowing  2 
percent  real  growth  in  budget  author- 
ity beyond  the  post-sequestration 
level,  so  that  we  can  maintain  the 
strong  program  we  now  have  while  re- 
quiring reform  and  cost-cutting  meas- 
ures in  a  responsible  manner. 

A  third  reason  to  vote  for  the  Latta 
substitute,  is  its  plan  for  nondefense 
spending.  The  budget  provides  a  freeze 
at    post-sequester    budget    authority 


levels  for  most  programs.  Low-income 
and  Social  Security  programs  are  pro- 
tected, and  COLA'S  are  provided.  The 
plan  represents  the  consensus  views 
and  best  judgments  of  our  Members  of 
what  can  be  achieved  this  year.  In  con- 
trast, the  committee  alternative  leaves 
unstated  many  of  the  reductions  its 
totals  would  force  on  various  pro- 
grams, and  implies  cuts  which  would 
be  much  deeper  than  the  freeze  or  2.5- 
percent  cuts  stated  in  the  budget  be- 
cause of  their  new  spending  initiatives 
crowding  out  current  programs. 

The  Republican  budget  alternative 
does  not  promise  large  spending  in- 
creases. Although  each  of  us  who  sup- 
port it  might  want  to  change  compo- 
nents of  it,  I  believe  it  treats  programs 
fairly.  The  reductions  it  recommends 
are  achievable,  and  given  our  Gramm- 
Rudman  requirements,  we  must 
ensure  that  outcome.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  defense  levels 
and  tax  increases  in  the  committee 
budget.  I  would  urge  them  to  vote  for 
what  is  truly  the  "consensus"  budget 
before  us  today— the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  GUNDERSONl. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  want 
to  focus  for  just  a  second  on  the  edu- 
cation area  because  this  has  been  most 
troubling  to  me.  The  fact  is,  when  you 
look  at  the  two  alternatives  in  front  of 
us,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
Each  of  them  makes  about  $600  to 
$700  million  in  general  cuts  to  start 
out  from  the  baseline.  The  problem  is, 
the  way  the  Democrats  calculate  the 
numbers,  their  freeze  only  saves  $300 
million  when  in  fact  CBO  says  a  freeze 
should  save  $1.1  billion  if  it  is  going  to 
be  an  honest  freeze.  So  they  are  obvi- 
ously wrong  in  that  area. 

They  really  conclude  in  three  areas 
by  saying  they  are  going  to  have  a 
child  initiative  of  $250  million,  an  edu- 
cational initiative  of  $450  million,  a 
trade  initiative  of  '550  million,  increas- 
ing and  giving  ui  the  difference  in 
spending  of  aboui  $600  million  in  the 
two  programs.  You  and  I  both  know 
nobody  is  going  to  vote  for  tax  in- 
creases. That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

But  I  would  suggest  anyone  before 
they  vote  for  these  budgets,  take  a 
look  at  what  their  budget  does  exactly 
in  the  nonprotected  education  areas:  it 
cuts  chapter  2  $15  million,  cuts  voca- 
tional education  $20  million,  cuts  adult 
education  $2.5  million,  cuts  library 
$2.5  million,  and  cuts  training  services 
$42  million.  We  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  Pell  grant  is  protected.  If  it 
is  not,  it  is  in  big,  big  trouble  under 
their  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Boeh- 

LEHTl. 


Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Republican  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  budget  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  and  I  want  to  say  in  the  strong- 
est terms  possible  that  this  is  a  budget 
that  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  support.  It  is  balanced,  it 
is  honest,  and  it  meets  the  goals  we  all 
share. 

The  Republican  budget  is  honest— 
our  assumptions  are  realistic  and  our 
savings  have  been  documented  by 
CBO.  It  provides  the  certainty  that 
Federal  spending  will  be  brought 
under  control  in  1987.  There  are  no 
empty  promises  to  the  American 
people  in  this  budget— it  is  both  fiscal- 
ly and  socially  responsible. 

The  Republican  budget  is  a  balanced 
approach  to  national  priorities.  We 
have  preserved  at  their  current  level 
many  of  the  most  important  domestic 
programs,  things  like  education, 
hesdth,  income  security,  general  sci- 
ence, agriculture— in  fact,  if  you  will 
actually  look  at  our  figures,  we  provide 
for  an  increase  in  Head  Start,  Social 
Security,  and  priority  health  pro- 
grams. Through  carefully  crafted  cut- 
baclis  in  some  areas,  we  are  actually 
able  to  be  more  generous  in  other 
areas  than  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Repub- 
lican budget  provides  an  adquate 
spending  level  for  our  national  de- 
fense. We  have  not  provided  a  blank 
check  for  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  important  do- 
mestic programs— but  neither  have  we 
made  drastic  cutbacks  that  will 
hamper  needed  defense  efforts.  We 
even  provide  for  a  3-percent  pay  raise 
for  the  valiant  women  and  men  who 
defend  our  country. 

Finally,  we  have  achieved  a  budget 
that  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. In  short,  the  Latta  substitute 
achieves  what  some  Members  may 
have  thought  was  impossible— we  offer 
a  deep  reduction  in  the  budget  deficit, 
we  protect  needed  programs  and  treat 
all  spending  fairly,  we  provide  for  an 
adequate  national  defense,  and  we 
avoid  burdening  the  working  people  of 
America  who  make  it  all  possible. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  look  close- 
ly at  the  Republican  budget  alterna- 
tive. Let's  put  partisanship  aside  and 
agree  on  a  budget  that  makes  sense 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords].  

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute, the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Liatm],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

D  1515 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  have  for  several  years  now,  I 
listened  to  most  of  the  debate  we  have 
had  the  last  2  days  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget,  and  there  is  one  thing 
that  comes  through  loud  and  clear- 
enormous  frustration.  No  matter  who 
the  speaker  is  or  what  the  rhetoric  is, 
frustration  is  the  salt  of  this  debate. 

Whether  It  be  my  friend,  George 
Miller,  talking  about  child  nutrition 
or  my  friend.  Bill  Whitehurst  talk- 
ing about  defense,  frustration  is  the 
common  thread. 

Late  last  night,  as  I  often  do,  I  sat  in 
my  recliner-back  chair  in  the  den  and 
pondered  our  dilemma,  and  wished 
that  some  way,  somehow,  I  could  have 
the  ability  and  the  wisdom  to  come 
here  today  and  say  something  to  make 
things  right,  but  I'm  afraid  the  Lord 
really  didn't  give  me  such  a  revelation. 
So  I  must  do  as  we  all  do,  and  at- 
tempt to  work  within  the  human  frail- 
ties we  all  face  at  this  time,  and  some- 
how deal  with  that  same  frustration  as 
best  we  can.  In  spite  of  that  frustra- 
tion—we have  a  great  Nation  to 
govern. 

As  I  sat  there,  my  thoughts  ram- 
bling and  searching  for  the  answers,  I 
remembered  1979  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress. 

As  part  of  our  orientation,  the 
Speaker  had  a  dinner  for  us  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol,  and  after  dinner 
he  opened  the  Chamber  of  this  great 
House,  and  allowed  us  and  our  wives 
to  come  into  the  Chamber  for  a  while. 
I  won't  ever  forget  that  moment  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  had  just  finished  a 
campaign  that  lasted  18  months,  I  had 
Just  spent  over  $600,000,  and  I  was 
bloodied  from  a  primary  and  general 
election  that  had  made  me  walk 
through  the  fire.  You  all  know  what  I 
mean,  because  we  have  all  been  there. 
Yet  as  I  stood  here  in  this  Chamber, 
I  knew  once  again  why  it  had  been 
worth  all  that  misery.  I  stood  here 
that  night,  and  I  wept— the  awesome 
sense  of  history— the  awesome  respon- 
sibility suddenly  was  here,  and  it  was 
real.  The  race  was  over— the  prize  was 
a  piece  of  America's  future.  Now,  it 
was  time  to  place  the  politics  behind— 
it  was  time  to  govern. 

I  have,  my  friends,  as  you  do,  an 
enormous  respect  for  this  institution. 

Though  we  seldom  realize  it,  we  are 
very  special  people.  In  the  210-year 
history  of  our  great  Republic,  with  all 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  have  lived,  less  than  10,000  have 
had  the  privilege  that  you  and  I 
have— to  serve,  to  do  something,  to 
affect  history,  we  bang  upon  each 
other  a  lot,  but  the  truth  is  we  are  spe- 
cial people;  525.000  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  have  entrusted  their  future 
to  us. 


I  may  be  totally  naive,  but  I  truly 
believe  that  to  the  man  and  to  the 
woman,  we  all  want  to  do  that,  to 
accept  that  responsibility.  But,  my 
friends,  we  have  one  very  serious  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  when  we  walk 
though  these  doors,  into  this  beautiful 
Chamber,  we  are  not  required  to  check 
the  politics  at  the  door. 

Politics  follows  us  and  permeates 
debate  and  sours  the  well. 

We're  like  a  group  of  folks  playing 
dominoes,  and  we  don't  have  a  full 
deck.  We  are  constrained  because  we 
cannot  deal  with  the  whole.  The  prob- 
lem Is  clear,  but  we  can  only  nibble  at 
It. 

We  have  a  trillion  dollar  budget,  but 
we  can't  deal  with  a  trillion  dollars  In 
taxes.  Then  on  the  spending  side,  we 
have  a  trillion  dollar  budget,  but  we 
can't  deal  with  cuts  in  the  basic  enti- 
tlements—proof. A  $300  billion  domino 
left  the  deck— we  could  call  that,  I 
guess,  the  old  double  6.  Then,  there  is 
defense— we  can't  cut  that,  It  must  be 
raised— poof!  Another  $280  billion  off 
the  table— the  old  double  5  gone. 

Then  there  is  the  old  double  4— In- 
terest on  the  national  debt— poof.  An- 
other $143  billion  that  we  can't  con- 
trol. What  about  the  $23  billion  agri- 
culture budget— well,  everybody  knows 
how  bad  the  farm  economy  Is— can't 
cut  that.  We  shouldn't  cut  the  $26  bil- 
lion In  veterans  benefits.  That  Is.  after 
all,  the  very  basic  er.tlllement. 

Where  are  we?  Well,  we  Just  elimi- 
nated $772  billion  of  that  trillion 
dollar  budget,  and  we  haven't  even 
talked  about  law  enforcement,  or  sci- 
ence, or  programs  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  or  education,  or  many  other 
programs  that  simply  cannot  or  will 
not  be  reduced. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  we  don't 
have  much  to  work  with  that  Is  politi- 
cally achievable  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  key  phrase:  "politically  achiev- 
able." We  are  long  on  rhetoric,  but 
short  on  courage. 

Obviously,  this  budget  Is  not  the  so- 
lution I  would  give.  I  would  cut  de- 
fense, freeze  entitlements,  cut  domes- 
tic programs,  and  then  raise  taxes- 
how  many  votes  would  I  get— maybe 
the  66  we  received  last  year— surely  no 
more.  After  all,  this  is  an  election 
year. 

Most  of  the  solutions  we  hear  today 
are  no  better— they  simply  will  not 
achieve  a  consensus.  That  Is  the  box 
the  committee  and  the  Institution  are 
in. 

David  Stockman  is  Indeed  right— pol- 
itics has  been  triumphant.  Unfortu- 
nately, today,  it  still  Is. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  until  such 
time  as  we  decide  to  govern  Instead  of 
posture  for  the  campaign  committee— 

until  such  time  as  the  President  de- 
cides to  become  an  honest  broker  In 

the  process  instead  of  merely  a  critic— 

until   such    time    as   we   accept   our 


reaponilbiUty  to  govern— this  It  the 
very  bMt  we  can  do. 

Within  all  of  those  conitralnta,  I  am 
proud  of  this  budget.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  responsible  document  I  have 
seen  come  out  of  that  committee  In 
my  8  years  here,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  resolution,  and  I  urge  you  all 
to  do  the  same. 

The  day  we  all  decide  to  come  to  the 
table,  Including  the  President,  and 
make  up  our  minds  to  truly  and  realis- 
tically solve  this  problem.  I  am  ready 
to  get  on  with  It.  I  am  ready  to  turn 
off  the  computer  generated  political 
demagoguery.  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
risk  of  reponslblllty,  and  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  most  of  my  colleagues  are, 
too. 

In  the  meantime,  this  Is  the  best 
that  we  can  do.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It,  the  alternative  of  having  no 
budget,  the  alternative  of  sequestra- 
tion by  a  mindless,  heartless  formula 
Is  disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  accept  this  budget  for 
what  It  Is.  It  Is  not  a  budget  full  of 
phony  numbers.  That  makes  me  sick. 
It  Is  a  budget  that  has  been  slaved 
over  and  worked  and  delved  over  and 
reached  the  consensus  between  all  the 
great  elements  of  this  society,  liberals, 
conservatives.  moderates,  hawks, 
doves,  whatever  you  want  to  call  us. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  we 
cannot  merely  stand  here  day  after 
day  and  accuse  each  other  of  this,  that 
and  the  other.  We  have  to  govern  the 
country,  and  we  can  only  do  that  when 
we  can  reach  consensus. 

We  should  have  all  of  the  dominoes 
on  the  table,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  but 
they  are  not.  And  until  they  are.  I 
commend  my  chairman.  Mr.  Gray. 
and  I  commend  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  doing  the  best  that  we 
could  with  what  we  had  to  work  with. 

Mr,  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  some 
comments  about  this  debate  over  the 
budget.  I  serve  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  I  enjoy  serving  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  and  also  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

There  are  many  different  opinions 
on  what  we  should  do.  I  heard  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leath]  talking  about  the 
courage  to  cut  defense  and  freese 
Social  Security  and  cut  the  safety  net. 
Well,  no  budget  before  us  reflects  the 
policy  prescription;  nor  do  I  believe 
the  American  people  would  commend 
courage  in  the  services  of  such  misdi- 
rected goals. 
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I  want  to  say  that  I  am  equally  con- 
servative fiscally  speaking  and  sit  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I 
think  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  cut- 
ting defense  and  letting  deficits  drive 
public  policy  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  freeze  Social  Security,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  the  social 
safety  net  for  the  poor  and  besides  we 
don't  need  to. 

The  deficit  is  not  the  only  issue  in 
America.  Interest  rates  are  an  issue. 
Tax  rates  are  an  issue.  Unemployment 
rates  are  an  issue.  And  our  national  se- 
ciu-ity  requirements  are  an  issue.  By 
and  large,  despite  the  deficit,  interest 
rates  are  coming  down,  energy  prices 
are  coming  down,  unemployment  rates 
are  coming  down  and  they  need  to 
come  down  further.  But  the  more  we 
do  to  establish  good  economic  policy, 
the  more  we  c  n  do  to  get  that  deficit 
down  and  get  the  budget  into  equilib- 
rium. You  cannot  bring  the  budget  to 
balance  as  long  as  you  have  factories 
operating  at  80  jiercent  of  capacity 
and  you  have  8.5  million  Americans 
unemployed  and  large  numbers  of  mi- 
nority people  unemployed. 

We  ought  to  be  talking  about  a 
policy  of  full  employment,  not  just  the 
policy  of  cutting  defense,  freezing 
Social  Security  or  cutting  the  safety 
net  for  the  poor. 

D  1525 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
remind  my  colleagues  about  national 
defense.  President  Reagan,  on  Febru- 
ary 26  of  this  year,  issued  an  appeal 
for  our  help  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to 
help  secure  necessary  resources  for  de- 
fending this  Nation  and  its  vital  secu- 
rity interests.  He  said  in  that  speech: 
"Each  generation  of  Americans  has  to 
live  with  the  challenge  that  history 
delivers.  We  can't  cope  with  these 
challenges  by  evasion." 

The  defense  figures  for  this  budget 
are  too  low.  I  must  say  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  our  own  budget  is  too 
low  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  honest  and  decent 
and  hard-working  men  and  women  in 
both  parties  and  on  both  sides  of  this 
aisle,  I  think  it  is  making  a  mistake  to 
suggest  that  defense  should  be  held 
accountable  to  the  deficit  that  we  face 
in  this  very  difficult  world. 

Last  year  we  enacted  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  called  for  a  1-year  freeze  in 
defense  spending,  followed  by  a  3  per- 
cent annual  growth.  Subsequent  con- 
gressional action  has  resulted  in  a 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  for  defense  6 
percent  below  last  year's  level  in  real 
terms  and  the  first  absolute  decline  in 
defense  spending  in  15  years. 

Now  the  agreed  3  percent  increase  for  this 
year  is  under  assault  Under  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  defense  spend- 
ing would  be  cut  nrxxe  than  5  percent  below 
the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  Some  have  specu- 


lated that  this  may  be  explained  as  a  rather 
transparent  political  ploy  to  box  the  adminis- 
tration into  proposing  a  tax  increase.  It  would 
be  a  sad  commentary  if  our  vital  national  se- 
curity requirements  were  subordinated  to  parti- 
san political  gambits. 

Still  others  explain  low  defense  figures  as 
an  unfortunate  but  necessary  consequence  of 
the  need  to  address  the  deficit  Yes;  the  defi- 
cit is  a  corrcem,  to  be  sure;  txjt  it  is  not  the 
only  focus  of  national  policy.  If  we  allow  fiscal 
corv:ems  alone  to  drive  national  defense,  we 
nsk  losing  tfie  momentum  of  our  historic  turn 
around  in  the  military  balance  and  forfeiting 
our  foreign  policy  goals. 

We  are  far  from  having  compensated  for 
the  deterioration  in  our  defenses  that  resulted 
from  consistent  underfunding  during  the 
1970's.  If  we  become  sanguine,  while  the 
Soviet  threat  continues  to  grow,  we  can  yet 
lose  the  modest  advances  we  have  achieved 
over  the  last  5  years. 

Contrary  to  liberal  myth,  the  deficit  isn't 
caused  by  defense  spending.  Between  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1985,  total  Federal  spending 
increased  by  $335  billion.  Ooly  at>out  one  third 
of  that  anrKHint  ($119  billion)  was  for  defense. 
More  importantly,  our  recent  military  tMjildup 
has  occurred  during  the  period  of  greatest 
economic  expansion  in  the  postwar  era.  Yet 
as  a  result  of  last  year's  defense  budget  re- 
ductions, we  fiave  taken  a  step  backward 
toward  the  previous  pattern  of  costly  neglect. 
How  will  future  generations  judge  us,  if  we 
falter  in  meeting  our  essential  defense  re- 
quirements during  a  time  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity? 

There  is  no  question  that  America  can 
afford  to  defend  itself.  Nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  the  American  people  expect  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense.  The  only  question  is 
wfiat  level  of  resources  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  job. 

In  this  context,  what  are  the  implications  of 
a  decision  to  reduce  defense  spending?  It 
would  t>e  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  last  year's  level 
of  spending  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
this  year's  threat.  That  America's  defense  re- 
quirements had  declined.  That  we  have,  in  5 
short  years,  reached  a  point  of  equilibrium 
where  we  have  compensated  for  the  past 
decade,  when  the  Soviets  spent  $450  billion 
more  in  weapons  investment  alone  than  the 
United  States.  That  the  threat  has  attenuated, 
rather  than  grown. 
None  of  these  predicates  is  bue. 
None  of  us  Is  ignorant  at)Out  the  unprece- 
dented growth  in  the  Soviet  threat  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  1970's,  while  U.S.  defense 
spending  declined  by  20  percent  In  real  terms. 
By  what  magic  can  It  be  that  now  all  this  has 
been  erased  In  a  short  5  years? 

Some  17  percent  of  the  Soviet  GNP  is  de- 
voted to  defense.  The  magnitude  of  tfieir 
effort  occasioned  Brezhnev  to  declare  In 
1973,  "A  decisive  shift  In  the  correlation  of 
forces  will  be  such  that  by  1985  we  will  be 
able  to  exert  our  will  wfienever  we  need  to." 
They  have  fallen  short  of  that  mark,  but  have 
given  no  sign  of  abandoning  Brezhnev's  goal. 
Today,  we  have  lost  our  former  military  advan- 
tage. Soviet  armaments  productkin  continues 
to  exceed  ours  in  virtually  every  category  of 


weapons.  Despite  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  effort,  comparisons  of  strategic 
capatMlity  continue  to  favor  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  the  threat  continues  to  grow. 

If  we  abort  our  defense  buildup,  we  would 
be  saying  not  only  that  we  accept  a  continued 
Soviet  advantage,  but  that  we  will  knowingly 
allow  that  disparity  to  deepen.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  take  these  risks  with  our  security 
today,  knowing  that  the  risks  for  future  gen- 
erations will  t)e  even  greater? 

In  the  Presklent's  words.  "We've  come  so 
far  together  ttiese  last  5  years— let's  not  falter 
now."  I  urge  you  to  support  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  provKles  the  vital  defenses  resources 
our  Nation's  security  demands. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing for  our  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the  Republican 
leader.         

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
began  this  year  imder  some  very  ex- 
traordinary restraints  because  of  the 
passage  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 
The  President  submitted  his  budget 
also  under  those  very  same  restraints. 
We  know,  if  we  go  back  to  January 
and  February,  after  the  submission  of 
that  budget,  how  it  was  kicked  around 
for  probably  no  other  reasons  than  po- 
litical reasons,  a  road  show  ensued, 
and  all  the  rest. 

This  would  or  should  have  been  a 
year  when  we  really  worked  together 
in  a  bipartisan  manner.  I  have  to 
assume  that  both  parties'  objective  is 
eventually  to  avoid  sequestration  of 
any  kind. 

There  were  no  easy  choices  to  make 
this  year,  but  I  certainly  would  have 
been  amenable  to  sharing  the  pain 
with  the  majority,  in  the  interest  of 
getting  closer  together  than  we  are 
today  in  our  respective  alternatives.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  Democratic 
strategy  was  to  beat  the  hell  out  of 
the  defense  program  in  order  to  pla- 
cate all  of  the  social  welfare  pleaders. 
And  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I  really 
feel  what  the  majority  has  done  on 
the  defense  figure  is  irresponsible.  To 
my  discerning  Democratic  friends  who 
also  know  in  their  hearts  that  it  is  a 
bad  figure,  you  are  being  told  not  to 
worry  about  it  because  it  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  conference.  Well,  ask  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
serve  on  that  Armed  Services  Conmiit- 
tee  how  they  can  ever  report  out  a  re- 
sponsible bill  under  the  301(b)  re- 
straints of  the  committee's  bill. 

Today  the  President  sent  me  a  3Vi 
page  "Dear  Bob"  letter  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  time  for  the  Record.  The 
President  said: 

Thb  White  House, 
Washington,  May  IS,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
deep  concern  regarding  large  reductions  in 
our  defense  program  recommended  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  The  Committee 


has  proposed  that  my  request  (or  defense 
budget  authority  in  1087  be  reduced  by  tSS 
billion,  from  $3203  to  $285B. 

The  Committee-proposed  level  amounts  to 
nearly  a  six  percent  real  decline  from  FY88 
levels.  The  FY86  level  for  defense  was  itself 
a  six  percent  decline  from  the  FY85  budget. 
Thus,  the  Committee's  proposal  amounts  to 
almost  a  twelve  percent  real  decline  from 
the  FY85  defense  budget. 

Bob,  a  twelve  percent  real  decline  in  de- 
fense spending  is  hardly  the  "leveling-off" 
depicted  by  some.  The  Committee  recom- 
mendations. If  approved,  would  cripple  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  conventional  forces 
and  take  unacceptable  risks  with  our  nation- 
al security  at  time  when  the  immense  Soviet 
military  build-up  continues  uninterrupted. 
This  radical  anti-defense  budget  would  tear 
down  much  of  what  we  have  built,  together, 
these  past  five  years,  and  return  us  to  that 
era  of  the  1970's  when  the  national  defense 
was  neglected,  and  our  country  paid  world- 
wide and  dearly  for  that  neglect.  Has  the 
Congress  so  soon  forgotten  the  conse- 
quences of  short-changing  national  defense? 
I  cannot  believe  the  American  people— given 
the  facts— would  approve  of  what  the  House 
Budget  Committee  would  have  us  do.  Its 
recommendations,  taken  together,  represent 
nothing  less  than  a  breach  of  faith  with  our 
common  duty  to  protect  this  nation. 

While  the  Impact  of  a  $35  billion  reduc- 
tion in  PY87  would  be  severe,  this  Adminis- 
tration would  seek  to  protect,  to  the  extent 
possible,  those  programs  and  capabilities 
most  vital  to  our  national  defense.  These  In- 
clude the  strategic  modernization  program, 
which  also  includes  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  and  Improvements  In  command- 
and-control;  our  military  personnel  and  the 
current  force  structure;  and  sensitive  classi- 
fied programs.  Even  so.  there  Is  no  possibili- 
ty that  the  large  improvements  in  military 
personnel  and  readiness  that  have  l>een 
achieved  to  date  could  be  sustained  In  the 
face  of  a  $35  billion  reduction  recommended 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  support  the  Increases  In 
size  of  U.S.  forces  already  approved  by  the 
Congress;  and  program  terminations  and 
cancellation  of  proposed  new  starts  would 
be  unavoidable. 

We  would  have  to  cut  an  entire  Division 
from  the  Army,  an  Aircraft  Carrier  Battle 
Group,  and  tactical  fighter  wings  from  both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  Termination  of 
critical  mobility  programs  such  as  the  C-17 
alrlifter  would  further  postpone  the  capabil- 
ity we  need  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  over 
long  distances.  Other  critical  programs 
would  be  terminated  as  well.  These  would 
include  programs  like  a  new  field  artillery 
support  vehicle,  the  Army  helicopter  Im- 
provement program,  a  new  120mm  mortar 
and  ammunition,  the  AV-BB  and  A6E/F 
attack  aircraft,  the  P-15,  the  JSTARS  new 
surveillance  aircraft,  the  TR-1  reconnal- 
sance  aircraft,  and  a  number  of  other 
needed  programs. 

We  would  have  to  stretch-out  or  shelve  re- 
search and  development  for  over  50  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  stretch-outs  In  the  pro- 
curement of  over  25  weapon  systems  would 
result  not  only  In  later  than  planned  de- 
ployment but  also  In  rising  costs  because  of 
production  Inefficiencies.  Programs  like  the 
M-l  tank,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  P-16 
and  F-18  fighters,  the  EA-6B  electronic 
warfare  aircraft,  the  SSN-688  and  SSN-21 
class  attack  submarines,  the  CG-47  AEGIS 
cruisers,  and  many  military  construction 
programs  would  be  affected.  As  you  can  see, 
planned  and  required  force  expansion  across 


the  spectrum  of  military  capabllltly  would 
have  to  be  cut  back. 

Munitions  cutbacks  would  reduce  our  abil- 
ity to  sustain  forces  in  combat.  We  would 
see  direct  Impact  on  programs  like  the 
GBU-16  bomb,  Maverick.  Harm.  Toma- 
hawk. Sparrow  and  Patriot  missiles,  light 
weight  multipurpose  ammunition,  and  am- 
munition mobilization  facilities.  Reductions 
in  spare  parts,  support  equipment,  and  com- 
munications equipment  would  lead  to  lower 
operational  readiness.  Depot  maintenance 
capability  would  be  reduced.  SMp  repair 
backlogs  would  increase.  Operations  ac- 
counts already  severely  cut  In  1986  would 
not  Increase  sufficiently  to  support  forces 
and  equipment;  or  satisfy  essential  readi- 
ness and  training  needs.  In  short,  the 
Impact  on  our  defense  capability  would  t>e 
pervasive  and  severe  across  the  board. 

In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  Congress  that 
will  determine  specific  funding  levels  for  the 
programs  I  have  discussed.  While  the  prior- 
ities I  have  outlined  are  clear.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble for  me  to  predict  the  results  of  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  action.  If  such  cuts 
are  sustained,  however,  an  action  clearly 
damaging  to  our  national  security,  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  them  carried  out  In 
the  manner  I  have  outlined. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  five 
years  are  now  in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  de- 
fense reductions  being  considered  In  Con- 
greu.  Congress  approved  and  set  in  motion 
our  program  for  rebuilding  America's  mili- 
tary strength.  It  would  l>e  wasteful  and  irre- 
sponsible to  cut  short  this  program  by  deny- 
ing the  funding  necessary  to  carry  It  out. 
We  did  not  spend  the  last  five  years  making 
our  military  more  competitive  and  America 
secure  again,  only  to  undo  It  all  In  our 
second  term.  We  must  not  return  to  the 
short-sighted  and  discredited  policies  of  the 
past  which  destroyed  the  confidence  of  our 
military  personnel,  undermined  our  military 
capabilities,  and  Jeopardized  America's  secu- 
rity. The  threat  has  not  changed;  this  only 
increases  the  risk. 

The  decisions  we  make  about  our  defense 
budget  today  determine  the  strength  with 
which  we  can  underwrite  our  security  for 
years  to  come.  The  threat  we  anticipate,  un- 
fortunately, continues  to  grow.  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  proposed  level  for  de- 
fense spending  would  Increase  the  risk  to 
each  one  of  us  by  reversing  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  causing  the  gap  between  our 
national  security  requirements  and  our  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  widen  once  again. 

I  know  you  and  your  colleagues  will  appre- 
ciate the  profound  Importance  of  these 
Issues  to  our  defense  and  foreign  policy  as 
you  consider  the  Implications  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  in  our  Re- 
publican substitute?  We  take  a  very  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  problem. 
The  defense  figure  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be:  but  far  better,  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  figure  of  $293  billion 
budget  authority,  with  $280  billion 
outlays  In  the  Republican  substitute, 
than  that  which  Is  carried  In  the 
Democratic  bill  today. 

It  reduces  the  deficit  by  $39  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987,  by  $160  billion 
between  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1989, 
and  it  does  all  this  without  raising 
taxes,  gutting  national  defense  or 
slashing  social  welfare  programs.  The 


reitralnU  on  domestic  spending  are  te- 
compllshed  through  a  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary freeze  at  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  authority  levels  and  through 
targeted  spending  programs. 

We  have  eliminated  some  programs, 
more  so  than  what  our  Senate  breth- 
ren  have  done.  We  have  major  domes- 
tic spending  reforms,  Including  10  per- 
cent cuts  In  EDA,  UDAO,  CDBO, 
C8BO,  and  termination  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing:  sale  of  Oovemment 
assets— Conrail  and  college  housing 
loans:  user  fees:  minor  reforms  In 
guaranteed  student  loans,  Medicare 
and  Federal  employee  health  benefits; 
reducing  Government  travel  expenses: 
the  "Market  Plan"  sale  of  new  loans: 
minor  restraints  In  transportation: 
minor  restraints  In  subsidized  housing 
and  child  nutrition.  So  we  have  bit  the 
bullet  over  on  this  side  In  making 
some  very  difficult  cuts  In  some  of 
those  programs  that  are  not  all  that 
easy  to  reduce.  But,  In  aggregate,  with 
what  we  fell  Is  a  much  more  reasona- 
ble figure  on  defense,  we  are  stlU 
within  those  guidelines  established  by 
Gramm-Rudman  at  $144  billion. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the 
substitute  here  today.  I  am  going  to 
support  It,  and  very  enthuslastlclly  so. 
I  know  that  as  far  as  a  consensus  to 
get  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  let  alone 
between  the  two  sides,  on  a  budget  res- 
olution, no  one  gets  his  way.  Working 
together.  I  submit,  we  have  got  a  good 
substitute  and  It  ought  to  be  support- 
ed. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  COLKMAN]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regretfully  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  337,  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  House  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  to  produce  a 
budget,  which  on  Its  face,  Is  a  good 
budget.  In  the  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment, health  care,  job  training  and 
education,  and  income  security  of  our 
elderly  they  have  done  well.  In  these 
areas,  the  goals  of  the  American 
people  are  met,  and  I  can  support 
those  goals. 

The  proposed  budget  meets  the  defi- 
cit targets  required  by  the  Qramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  Act  and  keeps  us  on 
a  path  toward  a  balanced  budget.  In 
fact,  the  deficit  contained  In  this 
budget  resolution  Is  below  that  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  administration. 

However,  this  bill  contains  three 
provisions  which  I  find  imacceptable: 
Increased  taxes,  customs  user  fees, 
and  Inadequate  defense  spending 
levels. 

The  President  proposed  a  tax  In- 
crease of  $6  billion  In  fiscal  year  1987 
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and  the  Senate  proposed  the  same  $6 
billion  increase  plus  a  tax  increase  of 
$4.7  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest to  spend  on  defense. 

This  bill  would  increase  taxes  by  the 
same  $6  billion  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent plus  a  tax  increase  of  $4.7  billion 
above  that  requested  by  the  President 
to  apply  to  reducing  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  oppose  any  tax  in- 
crease to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  at  this  time.  This  bill  is 
$6.95  billion  below  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  I  would  have  preferred  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  need  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, but  unfortunately,  this  House 
passed  a  rule  not  allowing  such  a  sepa- 
rate vote.  Because  the  Speaker  has  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  not  to  report  a  tax  bill  unless 
requested  by  the  President,  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  include  the 
extra  $4.7  billion  in  taxes  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  disagree  with 
the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  on  the  need  for  the  $6  billion  in 
user  fees  and  revenue  enhancements. 

It  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  we  cannot  cut 
spending  and  reduce  the  deficit  with- 
out more  taxes.  I  think  we  can  and 
therefore  I  cannot  support  this  budget 
proposal  in  its  present  form. 

I  have  never  voted  for  a  tax  increase 
since  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  I  never  will 
unless  it  is  specifically  requested  by 
the  President  and  justified  to  the 
people  of  west  Texas. 

The  budget  before  us  today  also  con- 
tains a  provision  to  impose  $300  mil- 
lion in  additional  annual  customs  user 
fees  for  processing  imports  entering 
this  country.  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  $200  million  in  annual  cus- 
toms user  fees  were  imposed  by  last 
year's  budget  resolution.  These  so- 
called  fees  are  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
gressive tax  on  the  American  people, 
including  those  along  the  Southwest 
border  who  already  suffer  from  the 
volatility  of  the  Mexican  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  defense  spending 
levels  contained  in  this  budget  propos- 
al. While  I  agree  that  defense  spend- 
ing must  be  constrained  along  with 
nondefense  spending  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  the  levels  of  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  for  defense  con- 
tained in  this  budget  might  result  in 
reducing  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  budget  before  us  today  provides 
for  $285  billion  in  Defense  budget  au- 
thority and  $276.2  billion  in  budget 
outlays.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
relationship  between  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays,  the  ratio  of  fund- 
ing in  this  budget  will  provide  the  bulk 
of  savings  from  the  personnel  and  op- 
erations and  maintenance  accounts. 

I  have  consistently  supported  ade- 
quate funding  for  personnel  and  for 


operations  and  maintenance.  Without 
the  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts  fully  funded,  we 
will  have  nothing  but  a  hollow  deter- 
rent. 

The  level  of  defense  funding  con- 
tained in  this  budget  is  $15  billion 
below  the  current  service  baseline  for 
budget  authority  and  $7.8  billion 
below  the  current  services  baseline  for 
budget  outlays,  although  $6.7  billion 
above  the  fiscal  year  1986  outlay  level. 
In  order  to  bring  the  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlay  levels  in  line  with 
the  committee  resolution,  more  cuts 
will  have  to  be  made  in  personnel  and 
operations  and  maintenance  accounts 
because  of  the  way  in  which  fimds  are 
expended  in  those  two  accounts.  Out- 
lays in  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  are  made  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  same  year  they  are  ap- 
propriated, whereas  for  other  defense 
accounts,  such  as  research  and  devel- 
opment, procurement,  and  military 
construction,  outlays  occur  over  a  mul- 
tiyear  period.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  outlay  level  allowed  for 
defense,  the  bulk  of  reductions  will 
have  to  come  from  personnel  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  wise  defense  posture  to 
take  at  this  time. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  this  Congress 
has  provided  for  a  real  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  of  approximately  6  per- 
cent annually.  However,  in  the  age  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  must 
constrain  all  spending  while  still  at- 
tempting to  achieve  our  goals  and  pri- 
orities. The  investment  in  qualified 
military  personnel  and  adequate  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  must  remain  a 
priority.  Under  the  formula  contained 
in  this  budget  proposal,  this  priority 
will  not  be  met. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Latta  substitute  budget  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  a  number  of  areas  as  well. 
This  Republican  substitute  would 
impose  even  more  user  fees  than  the 
committee  budget,  and  it  contains  $1 
billion  more  in  foreign  aid  than  the 
Democratic  one.  It  freezes  funding  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which 
could  exacerbate  even  further  the 
downturn  in  the  Texas  oil  economy.  It 
would  eliminate  Federal  impact  aid. 
which  compensates  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  cost  of  children  who  live 
on  Federal  and  military  districts  and 
thus  do  not  pay  the  property  taxes 
that  fund  our  schools.  Furthermore, 
the  Latta  substitute  would  cut  Medi- 
care by  $750  million,  $400  million  more 
than  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
Latta  substitute  cuts  health  programs 
and  child  nutrition  below  current  serv- 
ices levels,  and  it  does  not  adequately 
fund  Federal  mass  transit  assistance 
which  will  ultimately  force  those  costs 
back  on  the  local  taxpayers.  And  in 
this  age  of  rampant  terrorism,  Mr. 
Chairman,    the    Republican    budget 


would  cut  funds  for  Embassy  security 
by  an  incredible  $500  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  have  a  good 
budget  if  we  address  the  areas  I  men- 
tioned above.  If  we  allow  for  separate 
debate  on  the  issue  of  a  tax  increase,  I 
believe  we  will  find  that  we  do  not 
need  new  taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
By  removing  the  new  taxes  contained 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337, 
we  will  still  be  under  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  deficit  target.  We  should 
reconsider  the  customs  user  fees  by  as- 
suming the  negative  economic  impact 
they  will  have  on  the  border  areas  of 
the  Nation.  And  finally,  we  should  re- 
consider the  formula  in  which  defense 
spending  targets  are  set,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  will  result  in  inadequate  de- 
fense spending  levels. 

A  vote  against  this  particular  budget 
should  not  be  continued  as  support  for 
the  automatic  spending  cuts  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
even  should  this  budget  pass.  I  intend 
to  make  sure  that  we  establish  prior- 
ities in  each  appropriations  bill  and 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
without  across-the-board  cuts. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee's  budget  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Latta  substitute.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  a  time  when  we  have  farmers  going  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  thousands,  unemployed 
coal  miners,  a  20-percent  unemployment  rate 
in  most  of  the  counties  I  represent  in  Illinois, 
and  with  our  great  education  systems,  this  is  a 
time  when  we  must  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  more  foreign  assistance  and 
more  defense  spending  and  put  our  very 
scarce  dollars  into  American  programs.  Put- 
ting it  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  America  should 
con>e  first. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  education 
and  other  vital  domestic  programs  and  provide 
a  billion  dollars  more  for  foreign  assistance 
this  year  and  increasing  amounts  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  1989.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Chainnan  Gray  and  all  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and  the  one  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  who  voted  for 
the  pending  budget.  This  budget  keeps  exist- 
ing programs  primarily  at  last  year's  level 
which  means  we  will  be  able  to  save  soil  con- 
servation funds,  home  extension  service,  our 
education  budget,  our  Job  Corps  Center 
budget,  flood  control,  food  stamps,  child  nutri- 
tion, senk>r  citizen  programs,  housing,  public 
works,  highways  and  other  important  domestic 
programs  while  still  maintaining  an  adequate 
defense  budget.  The  defense  budget,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  t>itl,  after  cuts,  is  still  almost 
300  percent  greater  than  the  defense  budg9t 
when  I  retired  from  this  body  11  years  ago. 
The  defense  budget  at  that  time  was  under 
$100  billion. 

Therefore,  I  don't  believe  any  prudent  think- 
ing person  could  say  we  are  cutting  defense 
to  a  dangerously  low  level.  This  is  an  all 


American  budget,  because  the  best  defertse 

we  can  have  in  this  country  is  a  strong  and  vi- 
brant American  economy.  The  best  part  is  our 
budget  cuts  below  the  numbers  required  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Balanced  Budget  Act. 

I  encourage  a  vote  against  the  Republican 
substitute  and  a  "Yes"  vote  for  the  Democrat- 
ic committee  budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  res- 
olutk>n  we  are  considering  today  has  a  lot  to 
recommend  it.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  sak),  it  is,  in  large  measure,  a  good 
budget.  It  fulfills  the  pledge  we  took  to  the 
American  people  when  we  voted  for  the 
Gramm-Rudman  [Deficit  Reduction  Act,  reduc- 
ing the  1987  deficit  to  $137  billion,  or  $7  bil- 
lion less  than  Gramm-Rudman  required  of  us. 
This  is  better  than  the  Senate  has  done  by  $7 
billion,  and  better  than  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended by  $23  billkm. 

The  budget  resolutk>n  we  are  considering 
today  puts  a  stop  to  the  uncontrolled  spiraling 
of  Pentagon  costs  that  have  eroded  public 
support  for  our  legitimate  defense  needs  and 
encouraged  the  biggest  ripoff  of  American  tax- 
payers by  defense  contractors  in  our  history. 

I  wish  I  could  give  my  wf>olehearted  and  un- 
reserved support  to  this  budget.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  leaves  room  for  a  congressional 
pay  raise  at  the  same  time  it  is  asking  most 
programs  to  make  do  with  less. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  budget,  because 
it  makes  most  of  the  right  kinds  of  decisions 
necessary  to  start  bringing  our  Government 
back  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  absolutely 
must  set  spending  ceilings  under  the  limits  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  But  I  am  going  to  oppose 
any  legislation  which  seeks  to  put  into  effect 
any  congressional  pay  raise  while  we  are 
making  major  cuts  in  other  programs. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  tfutt  [Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  united  to 
propose  and  approve  a  tMJdget  for  next  year 
that  promptly  fulfills  our  responsibilities  in  the 
Federal  budget  process. 

This  resolution,  which  received  unanimous 
support  from  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  decisively  rejects 
President  Reagan's  warped  budget  priorities. 
The  resolution  is  a  fiscally  responsible  budget 
that  produces  deficits  below  those  proposed 
by  the  PreskJent  and  Senate  and  below  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reductton  target.  It 
provides  for  a  strong  defense,  limits  tax  In- 
creases, protects  agriculture  and  rural  pro- 
grams and  spreads  the  pain  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion evenly.  It  does  not  avoid  hard  choices 
with  soft  numbers. 

Unlike  the  budgets  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  resolution 
seeks  a  balance.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent began  the  budget  process  by  submitting 
a  proposal  to  Congress  that  would  have  in- 
creased   defense    spending    by   $34    billion 


during  1987  while  cutting  agriculture  programs 
by  $6.4  billion  and  eliminating  over  40  domes- 
tic programs. 

Senate  Republican  leaders  pronounced  the 
President's  budget  "dead  on  arrival."  The 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office  took 
a  close  look  at  the  President's  calculations 
and  reported  that  he  had  underestimated  next 
year's  probable  defense  outlays  by  $14  billbn, 
therefore  his  budget  would  actually  miss  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  target.  In 
March,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
312-12  to  reject  the  President's  plan. 

Frustrated  by  the  President's  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate on  defense  spending  and  other  issues, 
the  Senate  recently  passed  Its  own  version  of 
a  budget  that  is  better  but  still  skewed.  The 
Senate  budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  would  in- 
crease defense  spending  authority  by  $13  bil- 
lion over  this  year's  level,  increase  taxes  by 
$10.7  billon— slightly  more  than  the  President 
proposed— and  achieve  most  of  its  spending 
cuts  in  domestic  programs. 

The  Democratic  budget  alternative  is  the 
most  balanced  budget  of  tfie  three.  It  would 
Increase  taxes  by  $10.7  bilton  over  the  next 
year— the  exact  same  amount  as  the  Senate 
budget.  These  new  revenues  would  come 
from  better  tax  enforcement.  Increased  taxes 
on  producers  of  toxic  chemicals,  and  other 
minor  adjustments.  Unlike  the  Senate  resolu- 
tkjn,  the  House  resolution  provkles  that  the 
addittonal  revenues  beyond  those  proposed 
by  the  PreskJent,  $4.7  billton,  would  be  placed 
in  a  separate  Treasury  account  to  be  available 
only  for  deficit  reduction.  In  fact,  these  addi- 
tional revenues  would  lower  the  resolution's 
budget  deficit  next  year  to  S137  billion,  well 
below  the  maximum  deficit  of  $144  billion  al- 
lowed by  Gramm-Rudman. 

Time  after  time,  lowans  have  told  me  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  their  share  of  budget 
cuts  if  everyone  else  will,  too.  This  budget  em- 
bodies that  principle.  Measured  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  budget  baseline  for 
next  year— which  represents  CBO's  estimate 
of  the  amounts  needed  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation and  population  Increases— the  House 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  would  distrib- 
ute spending  cuts  evenly  between  domestic 
and  defense  programs.  This  50-50  split  Is  the 
same  as  the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  law's 
formula  for  automatic  deficit  reductions.  In 
contrast,  the  Senate  budget,  measured  from 
the  same  baseline,  makes  92  percent  of  its 
spending  cuts  on  the  domestic  skie. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  three 
proposed  budgets  Is  their  levels  of  military 
spending.  This  year,  defense  spending  author- 
ity will  total  $286  billion.  For  next  year,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposed  increased  defense 
spending  of  $34  billton  for  a  total  of  $320  bil- 
lion—an increase  of  8  percent  over  inflatton. 
The  Senate  proposed  an  increase  of  $15  bil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $301  billon.  The  House 
committee  resolution  would  spend  a  total  of 
$285  billion  next  year,  slightly  less  new  de- 
fense spending  authority  than  this  year. 

However,  even  under  the  House  commit- 
tee's lower  number  for  defense  spending  au- 
thority, actual  outlays  for  defense  will  continue 
to  rise  next  year  from  $269  billion  to  $276  bil- 
lon. This  is  because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  amassed  a  huge  backlog  of  spend- 
ing authority  appropriated  during  the  last  5 


year*.  In  fact,  the  nonpartisan  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  that  Vrm  Defenae  De- 
partment may  have  accumulated  a  windfall  of 
up  to  $40  billton  in  extra  funds  since  1982  be- 
cause of  overestimates  for  Inflation.  For  this 
reason,  I  voted  for  the  Leland  amendment 
that  would  have  lowered  new  defense  spend- 
ing authority  next  year  by  $32  billton  for  a  total 
of  $254  billion.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
House  committee  budget  provides  that  $3  bil- 
lion of  next  year's  defense  funds  woukj  be 
withheld  until  the  [Defense  submits  a  report 
accounting  for  funds  provided  this  year  that 
exceeded  the  amount  needed  to  cover  infla- 
ton. 

This  budget  will  be  attacked  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others.  Because  it  does  not  give  him 
every  penny  of  defense  spending  increase  he 
seeks,  he  will  claim  tliat  this  budget  recklessly 
endangers  our  natonal  security.  This  is  false. 
Eariier  this  year,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  [Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
testified  to  the  Joint  Economo  Committee  in 
Congress  that  according  to  their  best  esti- 
mates, U.S.  defense  spending  had  far  out- 
paced Soviet  spending  increases  during  the 
last  10  years.  According  to  the  best  U.S.  intel- 
ligence available,  between  1975  and  1985, 
total  U.S.  military  spending  increased  by  an 
average  of  3.5  percent  per  year.  During  the 
same  period,  Soviet  military  spending  poked 
along  at  a  2-percent  rate  of  increase  per  year. 
Since  1981,  U.S.  military  spending  has  In- 
creased by  a  whopping  7.2  percent— more 
than  three  tinries  as  fast  as  overall  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending. 

In  fact,  beskjes  having  the  strongest  fighting 
force  in  the  worid,  America's  greatest 
strengths  are  its  people  and  its  economy.  In 
an  era  of  global  economic  competition  and 
rapid  technological  change,  true  concern  for 
American  national  security  Interests  requires 
that  we  invest  in  education,  social  stability  and 
economic  opportunity  here  at  home. 

The  President  proposed  $23  billkxi  in  do- 
mestic program  cuts.  He  would  cut  agriculture 
income  support  programs  by  20  percent.  The 
President  would  eliminate  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  several  housing  programs  for 
the  elderly,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  a  new  Gl  educa- 
tion program  and  others.  He  proposed  cutting 
education  akl  by  15  percent.  Federal  student 
akj  by  25  percent,  and  vocational  educaton 
funding  by  50  percent.  He  proposed  large  cuts 
in  rural  housing,  crop  insurance,  conservation, 
extension  services,  and  nutrition  programs. 

The  House  committee  budget  recognizes 
the  need  to  invest  in  America's  domestic 
economy  and  Its  people.  It  would  hold  agricul- 
ture spending  programs  at  current  levels.  Al- 
though the  budget  would  cut  many  domestic 
discretionary  programs  by  2.5  percent  below 
this  year's  funding  level,  it  would  make  deeper 
cuts  in  certain  programs  and  protect  certain 
low-income  programs.  It  would  provide  full 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  all  indexed  pro- 
grams. 

Most  Important  of  all,  this  budget  resolution 
represents  fulfillment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative's budget  responsibilities.  Coming 
soon  after  the  Senate  passed  its  budget  reso- 
lution, it  signals  that  Congress  is  meeting  its 
obligations.  Because  it  would  actually  reduce 
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the  deficit  below  the  Gramm-Rudman  level, 
this  budget  resolution  allows  a  $7  billion  cush- 
ion in  case  economic  assumptions  are  not 
borne  out  t>y  events. 

Late  last  year,  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  Gramm-Rudman  legislation  passed  by 
Congress.  Even  Gramm-Rudman's  strongest 
supporters  said  that  ttieir  Intention  was  that 
Ckyngress  and  the  President  should  work  to- 
gether on  the  budget  in  order  to  avoid  auto- 
matic sequestrations  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  budget  resolution  we  have  passed  is  a 
fair  one.  The  President  should  work  with  us  to 
achieve  a  House-Senate  compromise  budget 
that  reflects  the  same  balanced  priorities. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  abandon  his  insist- 
er)ce  on  continued  rapid  growth  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  deep  cuts  in  people  pro- 
grams. By  insisting  on  a  borrow-and-spend 
policy  to  finarKe  his  doubling  of  the  defense 
budget  during  the  last  5  years,  the  President 
has  doubled  the  national  debt  in  the  last  5 
years,  from  $1  trillion  to  S2  trillion.  As  former 
budget  director  David  Stockman  said  recently 
of  this  administratkjn's  record,  "We  have  con- 
ducted the  greatest  free  lunch  fiscal  policy  of 
modem  times."  It  Is  time  to  recognize  that 
those  policies  were  wrong,  and  to  work  to- 
gether on  policies  that  are  balanced  and 
workable. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  quality  of  det>ate  I've  wit- 
nessed today  as  we've  debated  our  first 
budget  resolution  under  the  constraints  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

It's  been  a  difficult  time  for  all  of  us  as  we 
strive  to  meet  the  defk:it  reduction  targets  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.  A  numt>er  of  my  col- 
leagues have  commented  today  that  not  one 
of  the  budget  alternatives  presented  is  entirely 
acceptable,  and  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Of  utmost  importance  in  considering  the 
various  alternatives,  is  that  they  all,  roughly, 
meet  the  budgetary  guidelines  set  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  This  is  commendable,  and  elimi- 
nates deficit  reduction  needs  as  a  solitary  ar- 
gument against  any  of  these  packages. 

While  each  package  does  present  some 
worttiwhile  provisions,  today  we  must  select 
the  one  that  best  meets  our  needs.  I  am 
pleased  with  some  aspects  of  the  Democratk: 
t>udget,  such  as  tfie  $450  million  new  emer- 
gency farm  credit  package. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  Democratic  pack- 
age adds  in  new  spending  It  takes  away  from 
existing  programs.  Resulting  in  overall  reduc- 
tk}ns  in  farm  program  spending.  Furthermore, 
the  Democratk:  package  assumes  $54  billion 
in  tax  increases,  whk:h  I  believe  are  prema- 
ture, if  necessary  at  all.  The  Democratk:  pack- 
age, worst  of  all,  adds  new  programs  and 
spending  at,  or  all  times,  when  we  need  to  cut 
spending. 

Although  the  Republk:an  alternative  pro- 
vkJes  more  in  farm  program  funding  than  the 
Democratic  budget  proposal,  the  Republican 
proposal.  Is  far  from  perfect.  Both  packages 
eliminate  tfw  entire  honey  program  within 
USDA,  assume  higher  user  fees  for  mandato- 
ry food  inspectkm,  arxl  assume  cut  backs  in 
some  necessary  USDA  personnel— all  at  one 
of  the  worst  times  in  history  for  the  American 
farmer. 

Another  problem  I  have  with  both  txjdgets  is 
that  neither  removes  ttie  transportatk>n  trust 


funds  from  the  unified  budget.  These  propos- 
als would  continue  the  biased  accounting 
practk:es  of  the  past  that  are  intended  to 
make  the  Federal  deficit  look  smaller  than  it 
actually  is.  The  transportation  trust  fund  reve- 
nues by  law  are  dedicated  to  fund  badly 
needed  improvements  in  our  highways,  air- 
ways, waterways,  and  transit  systems  and 
can't  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Nonethe- 
less, t)Oth  proposals  would  keep  these  trust 
funds  under  the  artificial  spending  limitations 
in  the  unified  budget. 

With  respect  to  income  security  programs, 
revenue  sharing,  and  community  development 
programs  which  are  important  for  Iowa,  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  versions  differ 
little.  Both  packages  presen/e  2  percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  social,  Federal,  arKJ 
military  retirement  recipients. 

Unfortunately,  to  be  responsible,  we  must 
have  a  budget  whk:h  meets  the  required 
spending  reductions.  The  Republican  package 
is  the  best  package,  of  the  available  alterna- 
tives, for  lowans.  For  this  reason,  I  lend  the 
package  my  qualified  support. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr,  Chairman,  when  this  Con- 
gress approved  the  Gramm-Rudman  Balanced 
Budget  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  last  Decem- 
ber, I  believed  that  this  House  would  work  to- 
gether to  meet  this  challenge  and  respond  to 
the  mandate  of  the  American  public  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case 
and  I  am  gravely  disappointed. 

Instead,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democrats  in  this  House  devel- 
oped a  budget  plan  in  closed  caucuses  and 
the  Repubtean  Members  of  this  House  were 
not  given  any  opportunities  to  participate  in 
setting  this  Natk>n's  priorities. 

The  House  Budget  Committee's  proposal, 
considered  on  this  floor  today,  in  no  way  re- 
flects a  bipartisan  effort  or  the  priorities  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Democrats  set  forth  in  their  budget  res- 
olution, their  response  to  our  deficit  crisis.  It  is 
this— increased  spending  and  increased  taxes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
budget  proposed  by  Representative  Gray  and 
in  favor  of  the  Latta  substitute. 

While  the  Latta  substitute  meets  the  man- 
dated deficit  target  by  trimming  both  domestic 
and  defense  spending  and  limiting  new  reve- 
nues, the  Gray  budget  maintains  runaway 
spending,  drastk:ally  reduces  defense,  and  in- 
creases taxes. 

Rather  than  setting  priorities  and  reviewing 
all  Federal  programs  for  cost  savings,  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  avokjs  the 
issues,  avoids  the  hard  choices.  Instead,  they 
propose  to  close  the  budget  gap  by  raising 
taxes  and  severely  cutting  t>ack  on  funding  for 
our  national  defense. 

Whatever  course  this  House  takes  on  this 
budget  today,  it  is  most  important  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  reversing  this  course  of 
destructive  partisanship  and  begin  to  work  to- 
gether to  reduce  this  deficit,  make  fair  budget- 
ary decisrans  and  avoid  the  automatk:  cuts 
that  threaten  us  in  ttie  very  near  future. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337,  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
resolutkin  as  reported  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  a  sound  and  fiscally  responsible 


budget  and  deserves  our  serious  conskler- 
ation  and  strong  support. 

The  budget  we  consider  today,  provkles 
defrcit  savings  of  $37.5  bilton  for  1987  and 
$164  billion  over  3  years;  it  lowers  the  defk;it 
further  than  required  by  Gramm-Rudman  and 
moves  us  closer  and  sooner  to  balancing  the 
budget  than  either  the  administration's  budget 
or  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  budget  also  takes  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  spending  reductions.  Following  tlie 
principles  of  Gramm-Rudman,  it  proposes  that 
cuts  t)e  distributed  evenly  between  defense 
and  domestic  programs.  This  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Administratkjn's  budget  where  90 
percent  of  the  cuts  came  from  domestic  pro- 
grams and  the  Senate  budget  which  took  80 
percent  of  the  reductions  from  the  domestic 
side  of  the  ledger. 

The  budget  ensures  a  strong  natkinal  de- 
fense by  providing  $285  billion  in  defense 
spending  for  1987.  Actual  spending  for  this 
year  will  rise  by  $6  billion  to  accommodate 
commitments  made  in  prevous  years.  While 
maintaining  a  strong  defense,  the  budget  also 
reflects  appropriate  restraint  to  counter 
against  continued  waste  in  defense  contract- 
ing. 

On  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget,  the 
resolution  makes  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  desen/e  special  note.  By  passing 
this  budget,  we  maintain  our  commitment  to 
the  elderiy.  The  65,000  senk>r  citizens  in  my 
district  will  receive  their  Social  Security  cost- 
of-living  adjustment,  and  health  care  benefits 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  be  pre- 
sen/ed.  The  budget  also  ensures  that  pro- 
grams which  sen/e  the  20,000  veterans  In  my 
district  will  not  be  cut. 

For  fanners,  the  budget  maintains  commodi- 
ty programs  at  levels  set  in  tfie  1985  farm  bill 
and  puts  forth  a  new  initiative  to  provkie  credit 
assistance  to  distressed  farmers.  Given  the 
pain  that  many  farmers  have  already  experi- 
enced, this  is  not  the  time  to  drastically 
reduce  the  programs  which  are  so  important 
to  our  Nation's  farming  community.  And  final- 
ly, this  budget  establishes  a  priority  for  invest- 
ing in  this  country's  real  future — our  children — 
by  increasing  important  education  programs 
that  provide  remedial  help  for  children,  assist- 
ance for  the  handicapped,  and  student  finan- 
cial assistance  for  our  college-bound  young. 

While  we  have  established  priorities  in  this 
budget,  we  have  also  made  hard  choices  to 
reach  the  deficit  reductions  necessary  to  a 
healthy  economy.  Overall,  this  budget  makes 
real  cuts  of  $8  billion  worth  of  spending  on 
the  domestic  skle  of  the  budget.  For  most 
programs,  this  will  mean  that  they  will  be  cut 
by  2V^  percent;  some  will  be  cut  back  even 
further.  However,  I  believe  that  many  are  will- 
ing to  share  in  the  pain  of  deficit  reduction  as 
long  as  it  is  spread  evenly— and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  budget  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  no  one  wants 
to  experience  Gramm-Rudman  automatk:  cuts' 
again  this  year.  This  budget  takes  us  one  step 
ctoser  to  ensuring  that  it  will  not  happen. 
Adoptksn  of  this  resolutkjn  makes  significant 
reductkjns  in  the  defk:it  establishes  important 
priorities  and  maintains  a  strong  national  se- 
curity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  suc- 
cessfully passing  this  budget  today. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurent  Resolutton 
337,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  reporting  to  the  full  House  a  budget 
plan  that  meets,  and  even  surpasses,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduction  target. 

House  Concurrent  Rasolution  337  would  cut 
the  fiscal  year  1967  defk:it  to  $137  billion— $7 
billion  under  Vns  Gramm-Rudman  deficit-re- 
duction target.  I  opposed  Gramm-Rudman  be- 
cause of  the  sequestration  procedure.  I  recog- 
nize, however,  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  to  adopt  a  budget  and  take  fur- 
ther actk>n  to  cut  the  deficit  to  avoid  a  second 
round  of  Gramm-Rudman  cuts.  The  $7  billksn 
buffer  in  the  committee's  budget  plan  Is  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  a  second  round  of  se- 
questration will  not  occur.  The  President's 
budget,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  reach 
the  Gramm-Rudman  target.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimates  that  the  Presi- 
dent's February  budget  request,  which  gar- 
nered only  twelve  votes  on  the  House  floor 
two  months  ago,  woud  exceed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  by  over  $16  billion. 

Not  only  does  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  target,  but  it 
does  so  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  Unlike 
the  President's  budget  request,  which  recom- 
mended that  over  90  percent  of  total  spending 
cuts  come  from  the  domestic  portion  of  the 
budget,  tfie  Committee's  resolution  would  split 
cuts  50-50  between  domestk:  and  military 
spending.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337  Is 
also  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
budget  passed  by  the  other  body  that  would 
extract  84  percent  of  the  spending  cuts  from 
domestic  programs.  Under  the  House  Budget 
Committee  plan,  the  same  amount  of  spend- 
ing savings  would  come  from  the  domestic 
side  as  from  the  Pentagon.  This  50-50  agree- 
ment is  the  same  proportk^nal  mechanism  as 
that  contairied  in  Gramm-Rudman. 

House  Concunent  Resolutton  337  would 
allow  for  a  nKxlest  increase  In  outlays  for 
Pentagon  spending  of  approximately  $7  billion 
over  the  current  level.  At  the  same  time,  this 
resolution  would  reduce  Pentagon  budget  au- 
thority by  $1.8  billion  compared  to  the  fiscal 
year  1986  level.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
President's  proposed  military  increase  of  12 
percent  over  the  current  level.  The  $285  bil- 
lion for  defense— nearly  double  the  FY80  level 
of  $144  b<llk>n — is  adequate  to  protect  our 
Natk>n  and  nattonal  interests. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Budget  Committee 
rejected  the  drastic  cutbacks  and  program 
eliminations  sought  by  the  President.  At  the 
same  time,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337 
cuts  domestic  spending  by  $7.65  billion  in 
FY87  and  $41  billton  over  3  years. 

These  cuts,  however,  are  made  carefully 
and  selectively.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  mea- 
taxe  approach  of  both  Gramm-Rudman  and 
the  Presklent's  budget  request.  Under  House 
Concun'ent  Resolutk)n  337.  most  domestk: 
programs  will  be  cut  by  2.5  percent  from  the 
curent  level  while  other  programs  will  be  In- 
creased and  still  others  cut  further. 

Under  this  budget  resolution.  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  (UDAG),  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  [EDA],  and  the 
Appalachian    Regk>nal    Commissk}n,    all    of 


wtiich  were  slated  for  elimination  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  would  be  cut  by  10 
percent.  Funding  for  certain  low-income  pro- 
grams would  Increase  at  the  rate  of  inflation. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  significant  atten- 
tion given  to  education  funding  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  My  colleagues  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  identifying,  as  one  of  their 
highest  priorities,  education  programs  serving 
students  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  levels,  as  well  as  for  recogniz- 
ing other  priorities  among  the  Nation's  social 
services  programs  such  as  chlkl  care,  summer 
jobs  for  youth,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
older  Americans  programs,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

The  people  of  this  country  responded  with 
joy  when  the  Senate's  budget  resolution  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  fiscal  year  1987  rec- 
ommendations by  $6.3  billion  for  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  services  pro- 
grams in  function  500,  while  still  meeting  the 
deficit  reduction  targets  required  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  But  the  Nation  was  given  an  even 
greater  benefit  when  the  committee  budget 
resolutton  for  functk>n  500  exceeded  both  the 
PreskJent's  budget  by  $6.8  billion  and  the 
budget  of  the  other  body  by  $500  million. 

The  protections  given  to  programs  in  educa- 
tion, specifically  those  aiding  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and  for 
social  services  and  training,  Including  teacher 
training  initiatives,  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  recognizing  the  need  to 
invest  in  our  Natk>n's  human  capital.  These 
actions  signaled  a  doubting  Nation  that  there 
is  a  deep  awareness  in  Congress  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  educated  and  healthy  citizenry, 
and  that  a  Federal  role  in  these  types  of  ben- 
eficial people  programs  is  not  only  appropri- 
ate, but  will  continue  to  grow  over  time. 

H.  Con.  Res.  337  is  also  fair  to  our  senior 
citizens.  This  budget  plan  assumes  that  Social 
Security  recipients  will  receive  a  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  [COLA].  Equally  important, 
this  budget  will  not  cut  the  COLA  for  Federal 
civilian  and  military  retirees.  As  my  colleagues 
well  know,  these  retirees  were  denied  a  COLA 
this  year  by  Gramm-Rudman  and  would  not 
receive  a  COLA  next  year  if  sequestration 
were  to  take  effect.  In  addition.  It  also  as- 
sumes that  the  Congress  will  waive  a  provi- 
sion of  existing  law  that  eliminates  the  Social 
Security  COLA  when  inflatton  falls  below  3 
percent. 

The  committee's  resolutton  also  rejects  the 
drastic  cuts  in  Medicare  sought  by  the  admln- 
isb'aUon.  The  resolution  includes  Medicare 
cuts  of  $1.75  billion  over  3  years,  but  as- 
sumes that  these  cuts  will  be  nrtade  without 
any  reduction  in  benefits  or  increases  in  out- 
of-pocket  payments  for  beneficiaries.  House 
Concun^ent  Resolution  337  also  assumes  that 
$1  billion  will  be  used  to  limit  the  skyrocketing 
Medk:are  hospital  deductible. 

The  committee's  plan  recognizes  that,  while 
spending  for  important  domestic  programs  is 
cut  or  frozen,  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
send  additional  money  overseas.  As  a  result, 
this  budget  cuts  foreign  aid  by  10  percent 
rather  than  increasing  this  portion  of  the 
budget. 

In  major  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offk:e  and  Civil  Servk:e, 
the  budget  resolutton  assumes  a  3-percent 


pay  raise  for  civilian  employees  in  January 
1987.  It  also  Includes  a  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  for  Federal  retirees  in  Janu- 
ary 1987.  Based  on  cost-of-living  proiecttons, 
that  adjustment  is  expected  to  be  2  percent 

The  resolution  presumes  savings  of  $700 
million  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  a  new  OvH 
Service  Supplemental  Retirement  Program, 
the  final  details  of  wtiich  were  worked  out 
within  the  last  few  days.  I  am  pleased  that  tha 
budget  resolution  provkles  for  a  pay  raise  fof 
civilian  employees  and  a  COLA  for  retirees. 
Given  the  sacrifice  that  Federal  emptoyaes 
and  retirees  have  been  forced  to  make  over 
the  last  5  years  (when  they  lost  $25  blllk>n  In 
pay  and  benefits)  I  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
somewhat  larger  pay  raise.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  harsh  treatntant  of 
Federal  employees  over  the  last  few  yeara 
has  seriously  damaged  the  morale  and  conv 
plicated  the  recruitment  of  the  very  best  can- 
didates. Nevertheless  I  am  happy  with  today's 
action  and  hope  it  is  a  signal  that  we  have 
quit  beating  up  Federal  workers  and  retirees. 

In  the  postal  area,  I  am  pleased  that  tfia 
committee  has  soundly  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  that  all  authorizations  for 
nonprofit  rate  subsidies  be  eliminated.  Adop- 
tion of  the  administratkjn's  proposal  woukJ 
have  resulted  in  immediate  postal  rate  in- 
creases of  up  to  75  percent  for  organizatk>ns 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Crippled  Chil- 
drens'  Society,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America— not  to  mention  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  and  tiny  rural  newspapers  all  across 
America. 

I  wish  that  the  Budget  Committee  had  rec- 
ommended full  funding  of  the  rate  subsMy 
program,  but  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  starting  point  of  zero  funding  that  the  ad- 
minisb'ation  handed  us  In  January. 

This  budget  plan  also  contains  $10.7  bHIton 
in  revenue  increases— the  same  amount  sa 
that  included  in  the  Senate-passed  budget, 
and  only  $4.7  billion  more  than  the  $6  billion 
requested  by  the  President.  Further,  this  addi- 
ttonal  revenue  beyond  the  President's  request 
will  be  used  only  for  deficit  reduction,  not  for 
increased  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )oln 
ma  In  supporting  the  committee's  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  QREEN.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Budget  Resolutton  passed  ijy  the 
House  Budget  Committee  (H.  Con.  Res.  337). 
The  proposal  Is  so  fraught  with  loopholes, 
fudged  economic  assumptions,  and  unrealistic 
policy  decisk}ns  that  It  will  surely  force  tha 
Federal  Government  to  reach  our  dafldt  tar- 
gets through  tha  Imposition  of  acrosa-tha- 
board  cuts  mandated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  balanced  budget  law.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  abdicated  its  responsibilities 
by  approving  a  proposal  whose  actual  deficit 
will  probably  come  nowhere  near  the  $144  bil- 
lion target  mandated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law. 

Although  I  Shalt  continue  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  to  hold  the  line  on  defense  spend- 
ing and  ensure  that  programs  such  as  AIDS 
research  and  maternal  health  are  protected 
from  budget  cuts,  I  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, vote  for  this  budget  proposal.  Its  aco- 
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nomtc  assumptions  are  spurious  at  tesX,  and 
it  tnW  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 

For  example,  the  budget  assumes  a  2-per- 
cent level  of  inflation  to  provide  a  2-percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  for  all  Feder- 
al retirees  and  Social  Security  recipients.  It  Is 
probably  the  case  ttuit  inflation  will  not  rise 
above  2  percent  for  1986.  and  it  is  laudable 
that  the  Budget  Committee  wants  to  give  our 
senior  citizens  arid  other  retirees  a  2-percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  committee  also  assumes  that 
tax  revenues  will  increase  due  to  a  3.4-per- 
cent rate  of  inflation.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't 
have  it  both  ways.  The  committee  should 
assume  either  a  2-percent  rate  of  inflation 
throughout  the  entire  budget  document,  or  3.4 
percent  rate.  Instead,  by  assuming  two  differ- 
ent rates  of  inflation.  Vne  committee  either 
overestimates  revenues  or  underestimates  ex- 
penses, or  a  combination  of  both. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
has  readjusted  the  budget  estimates  provided 
for  the  Congress  by  the  impartial  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO).  CBO  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  Federal  Government  will  run  a  def- 
icit of  about  $182  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987 
under  current  economic  conditions  and  as- 
sumptions. However,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  deficit  will  be 
approximately  $8  billion  less  than  tfie  CBO  es> 
timate.  No  other  budget  proposal,  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House,  assumes  any  budget 
deficit  other  than  that  estimated  by  CBO.  Why 
does  the  House  Budget  Committee — simply  to 
avoid  $8  billion  of  hard  choices? 

Just  as  important,  the  Budget  Committee's 
estimates  have  not  t>een  run  through  CBO's 
co;nputers  for  confirmation.  I  cannot  tielp  but 
remember  the  debate  last  year  over  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  which  promised 
to  reduce  our  deficit  liy  about  $55  billion. 
However,  its  estimates  were  never  confirmed 
by  CBO.  and  it  ended  up  saving  only  $35  bil- 
lion. I  have  few  doubts  that  today's  proposal 
is  a  repeat  of  last  year's. 

What  these  fudged  figures  and  creative  ac- 
countir>g  add  up  to  is  a  budget  whose  deficit 
target  will  not  be  met  by  a  longshot.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  played  around  with  the 
figures  in  order  to  appear  as  though  the  pro- 
posal will  meet  the  deficit  target  imposed  on 
us  t)y  Gramm-Rudman.  When  push  comes  to 
shove,  however,  the  combination  of  the  infla- 
tion cheating,  baseline  fudging,  and  unrealistic 
assumptions  will  doom  this  budget  to  failure.  If 
any  Member  of  Congress  wants  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  ax  to  fall  in  October,  he  should  vote 
for  this  budget 

From  a  more  parochial  viewpoint,  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  would  have  a 
seriously  detrimental  effect  on  t)oth  mass  tran- 
sit in  New  York  and  on  our  elderly  citizens. 
The  Budget  Committee  cuts  both  operating 
assistance  and  capital  assistance  for  mass 
transit  by  10  percent  across-the-board.  I.  as 
well  as  the  MTA.  have  actively  lobbied  to 
keep  any  mass  transit  budget  cuts  confined  to 
operating  assistance  funds,  because  the 
MTA— and  other  large  mass  transit  systems- 
depend  more  heavily  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  capital  assistance  than  for  operat- 
ing assistance.  For  the  senior  citizens  in  my 
congressional  district.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
note   that  the   Budget   Committee   proposal 


would  raise  the  Medicare  part  A  deductible  to 
about  $540  per  year.  Interestingly,  the  Repub- 
lican budget  alternative  would  have  cut  mass 
transit  operating  assistance  without  touching 
capital  assistance,  as  requested  by  the  MTA, 
and  would  have  frozen  the  Medicare  part  A 
deductible. 

As  I  have  said  publicly  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  cannot  vote  for  any  budget  resolu- 
tion which  increases  defense  spending  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
could  not  support  the  "consensus"  Republi- 
can budget,  which  proposed  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  by  the  rate  of  inflation.  How- 
ever, assuming  an  artificially  low  rate  of  out- 
lays in  the  defense  budget  would  force  cuts  in 
our  operations  arKJ  maintenance,  while  pre- 
serving funding  for  long-term  weapons  sys- 
tems such  as  tfte  MX  missile. 

One  further  note,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some 
would  accuse  tfrese  of  us  who  have  opposed 
all  four  budget  proposals  presented  here 
today  as  obstructing  the  budget  process  and 
forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  implement 
the  destructive  Gramm-Rudman  cuts.  Howev- 
er. I  should  note  that  our  budget  process 
takes  place  throughout  the  entire  year,  and 
there  will  be  further  opportunities  to  cut  our 
budget  deficit  down  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target.  I  shall  work  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  throughout 
the  year  to  lower  Federal  spending  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  equitable  manner.  In  addition, 
should  we  find  ourselves  atiove  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  after  the  CBO  and  the  Admin- 
istration's Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
review  the  budget  in  August,  we  still  have  a 
month  to  get  our  spending  in  line  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  so  In 
the  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  stop  playing 
the  dangerous  game  of  "budget  chicken" 
which  has  occurred  during  the  past  few 
months.  We  need  a  real  budget— one  which 
will  get  our  fiscal  year  1987  deficit  down  to 
$144  billion  to  avoid  Gramm-Rudman.  It  is 
clear  that  the  House  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution does  not  meet  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  rise  in  great  concern  for  the  continued 
existence  of  a  service  which  is  vital  to  this 
great  Nation.  In  the  event  that  budget  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  debating  today  survives  its 
legislative  journey,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as 
we  know  it,  will  cease  to  exist.  The  funding 
levels  proposed  are  $144  million  less  than  the 
President's  request,  $197  million  less  than  the 
unanimously  passed  House  authorization,  arxj 
$386  million  less  than  the  Senate  budget  pro- 
posal. 

Last  year  I  came  before  this  great  body  to 
warn  of  the  grave  consequences  of  a  $230 
million  cut  being  ventured  in  the  Senate's 
Coast  Guard  appropriation  bill.  We  heard  of 
the  fatal  impact  that  cut  would  have  had.  The 
closing  of  many,  many  Coast  Guard  stations, 
the  mothballing  of  vessels,  and  the  grounding 
of  aircraft.  Fortunately,  with  broad  support 
from  House  Members,  the  Senate  concurred 
in  conference  with  the  levels  appropriated  by 
the  House. 

I  cannot  even  fathom  the  reductions  which 
will  be  necessary  in  the  event  that  the  as- 


sumptk>ns  pertaining  to  the  Coast  Guard,  as 
found  in  the  House  budget  resolution,  prevail. 
We  must  not  allow  this  service  to  be  gutted 
while  simultaneously  expecting  it  to:  Step  up 
its  war  on  drugs,  halt  the  migratkjn  of  illegal 
immigrants  onto  our  shores,  and  police  ttw 
Fourth  of  July  flotilla  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Even  more  amazing,  at  the  same  time  this 
resolution  proposes  to  slash  Coast  Guard 
spending  by  $282  million  from  last  year's 
funding,  it  proposes  to  exact  new  user  fees 
totaling  $150  million  a  year.  How  realistic  is  it 
to  expect  the  authorizing  committee  to  ap- 
prove controversial  user  fees  at  tf>e  same 
time  funding  is  savaged  by  this  resolutkin? 

I  know  there's  not  much  to  be  done  about 
this  program  today,  but  I  must  put  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  notice  ttiat  this  grave 
mistake  must  be  corrected  in  ttie  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  budget  resolution. 
We  must,  I  repeat  must,  fend  off  these  pro- 
posed cuts  or  they  shall  serve  as  the  death 
knell  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today. 
Memtiers  of  this  body  will  t>e  voting  on  ttie 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  only  budget 
presented  that  features  a  fair  consensus 
budget  is  the  proposal  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  As  so  many  have  done,  I, 
too,  commend  Chairman  Bill  Gray  for  his 
leadership  and  diligent  work  in  producing  a 
budget  that  reaches  and  exceeds  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  targets  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  integrity  of  such  Important  pro- 
grams as  education,  job  training,  and  health 
sennces. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  txjdget  is  its 
delicate  balance  between  fiscal  restraint  in  do- 
mestic and  defense  spending  so  as  to  meet — 
and  in  this  case  go  beyond— the  targets  es- 
tablished under  Gramm-Rudman.  Clearly, 
Congress  was  able  to  dodge  a  dangerous, 
program-gutting  bullet  by  avoiding  the  seques- 
tration of  funds  for  these  important  Govern- 
ment programs. 

To  say  that  I  fully  support  the  committee 
budget  proposal  in  total  is  incorrect.  I  would 
prefer  the  Black  Caucus  budget.  While  I 
strongly  favor  the  treatment  of  children,  veter- 
ans, and  retirees  in  this  budget,  I  am  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  in  the  cuts  to  general 
revenue  sharing  for  our  cities  who  use  these 
funds  to  provide  such  basic  services  as  police 
and  fire  protection;  the  10-percent  reduction  in 
community  and  regional  development  pro- 
grams like  urtian  development  action  grants 
and  EDA  moneys  that  help  areas  like  mine 
who  have  not  achieved  the  economic  prosper- 
ity as  promised;  and  the  25-percent  cut  in  the 
small  business  disaster  loans  that  will  prevent 
family  businesses  from  rebuilding  after  a  natu- 
ral catastrophe  like  the  tornado  disaster  that 
hit  my  district  last  year.  Hopefully  we  can  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  near  future. 

No,  this  budget  is  far  from  Ideal.  But  what  it 
will  do  is  set  the  necessary  blueprint  for 
spending  in  1987  and  hopefully,  do  so  through 
a  unique  consensus  in  the  House.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  budget  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolu- 
tk>n  as  reported  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 


the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  crafting  a  fair  and  responsi- 
ble budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  budget  submitted  by  President 
Reagan.  The  House  defeated  the  President's 
budget  by  an  overwhemling  margin.  Demo- 
crats and  Republk:ans  alike  defeated  the 
President's  proposal  and  with  good  reason— 
90  percent  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
spending  reductions  would  have  come  out  of 
diamestic  programs.  Forty  domestic  programs 
would  have  been  terminated,  including  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  rental 
housing  development  and  rehabilitation 
grants,  urban  development  action  grants, 
community  service  block  grants,  and  mass 
transit  assistance.  In  all,  the  President's 
budget  would  have  slashed  domestic  pro- 
grams by  $28  billion  to  pay  for  a  whopping  8- 
percent  increase  in  defense  spending.  The 
President's  budget  would  have  continued  to 
fatten  up  an  already  bloated  and  wasteful 
Pentagon  at  the  expense  of  desperately 
needed  domestic  programs.  Finally,  although 
the  President  signed  the  Gramm-Rudman  Bal- 
anced Budget  Act,  his  fiscal  year  1 987  budget 
would  have  exceeded  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  by  more  than  $15  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
plan  reduces  the  deficit  in  a  more  balanced 
and  equitable  manner  than  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal, and  meets  the  fiscal  year  1 987  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  with  room  to  spare. 
Under  the  House  budget,  half  of  the  spending 
reductions  come  from  defense,  and  half  come 
from  domestic  programs.  This  balanced  ap- 
proach is  reason  enough  to  vote  for  the 
House  Budget  Committee  Plan.  However, 
there  are  three  more  important  reasons. 

First,  important  domestic  programs  are  pro- 
tected by  the  House  budget.  I  am  concerned 
that  some  domestic  programs  will  be  slightly 
reduced  below  last  year's  spending  levels. 
However,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  these 
vital  programs  are  not  terminated  or  forced  to 
absorb  debilitating  cuts,  some  spending  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  and  justified. 

The  House  budget  gives  high  priority  to  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  el- 
derly and  low-Income  people.  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  and  Federal  retirees  will  receive 
their  full  cost-of-living  adjustment  under  the 
House  budget.  Funding  would  t>e  increased  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  for  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  poor  including,  assisted  housing, 
emergency  food  and  shelter  programs,  child 
nutrition,  and  supplemental  security  income 
for  the  elderiy  poor.  The  House  budget  also 
provides  much  needed  spending  increases  for 
programs  designed  to  educate  our  children, 
retain  our  unemployed  workers,  and  fight  ille- 
gal drug  trafficking. 

Second,  the  House  budget  would  require 
the  Pentagon  make  its  fair  contribution  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  Under  the  House  Budget 
Committee  plan,  budget  authority  for  defense 
would  be  slightly  below  last  year's  level,  al- 
though actual  outlays  for  defense  would  still 
continue  to  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  disagree  with  those 
who  claim  the  House  budget  cuts  too  much 
from  the  defense  budget.  Since  1981,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  increased  defense  spending 
by  more  than  45  percent.  Billions  of  dollars 


have  been  wasted  on  extravagant  needless 
weapons  systems,  and  the  cost  overruns  and 
unscrupulous  practices  of  some  defense  con- 
tractors. The  House  budget  only  begins  to  trim 
the  thick  layer  o1  fat  the  Pentagon  has  accu- 
mulated under  the  Reagan  administration. 
This  budget  provides  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. However,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  to  make  certain  these  funds  are 
spent  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  budget  ac- 
cepts the  Senate  Initiative  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  almost  $5  billion  more  than  the  $6  bil- 
lion requested  by  the  President.  However,  the 
Senate  would  use  the  extra  revenue  to  boost 
defense  spending  while  the  House  budget 
would  wisely  use  the  revenue  to  further 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  This  is  the  correct 
approach,  and  I  believe  we  could  make  an 
even  greater  dent  in  the  deficit  by  imposing  a 
tough  minimum  corporate  tax.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  that  many  profitable  multimillirn 
dollar  corporations  pay  little  or  no  Federal 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  budget  plan  sets 
us  on  a  path  toward  a  balanced  budget  with- 
out inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  vital  domes- 
tic programs  that  protect  the  poor  and  elderty, 
create  jobs,  and  promote  economic  growth 
and  development.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for  report- 
ing to  the  House  this  responsible,  compas- 
sionate, commonsense  alternative  to  the 
President's  harsh,  mean-spirited  budget  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  budget  accu- 
rately reflects  the  priorities  and  goals  of  the 
American  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  budget  reported  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337,  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Gray,  for  once 
again  assembling  a  budget  pacKage  that  is 
both  sensible  given  the  Nation's  staggering 
Reagan  deficits  and  yet  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  produced  a  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  package  of  domestic 
and  military  spending  cuts,  coupled  with 
modest  revenue  increases.  This  package  will 
hopefully  enable  us  to  avoid  the  drastic  and  ir- 
responsible cuts  that  may  be  visited  upon  us 
next  fall  if  we  do  not  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  target. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
be  concerned  that  this  resolution  cuts  too 
much  from  defense.  That  is  certainly  what  the 
administration  has  said.  And  yes,  the  Nation 
wants  an  adequate  and  strong  defense— but 
we  also  want  affordable  defense. 

Real  growth  in  defense  is  desirable,  but  real 
growth  is  possible  under  this  budget  resolution 
if  the  Pentagon  has  the  will  to  eliminate  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  that  now  prevails 
there. 

Secretary  Weinberger  undoubtedly  is  out 
there  today  crying  wolf  and,  as  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Gray  said  in  today's  Washington  Post, 
warning  us  that  even  as  we  speak  the  Rus- 
sians are  sailing  up  the  Potomac.  But  have  we 
seen  in  the  last  year  any  effort  whatsoever  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Establishment  to  cur- 


tail the  abuses  with  which  we  are  all  too  tamil- 
lar? 

Not  In  fact,  the  evidence  points  In  the  other 
direction.  Only  last  month,  General  Dynamics 
was  slurping  once  again  at  the  Pentagon's 
trough— this  time  with  more  contracts  than 
any  other  defense  contractor  in  history,  just  2 
short  months  after  a  suspension  for  misbllllng. 

I  know  that  It  Is  difficult  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  cuts  In  defense  spending. 
But  by  voting  for  the  budget  before  us  today, 
you  will  be  casting  a  vote  for  responsible  de- 
fense spending. 

If  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
trim  the  fat  In  these  difficult  days,  it  is  high 
time  that  our  most  obese  agency  want  on  a 
diet.  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  rec- 
ommended a  current  services  budget  for  vet 
erans'  programs.  I  believe  the  resolution  re 
ported  by  the  Budget  Committee  comes  close 
to  what  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
proposed  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr, 
Latta,  for  the  fair  treatment  which  vaterant 
have  received  from  the  Budget  Committee. 
We've  had  to  come  up  with  our  share  of  sav- 
ings during  the  past  sevaral  years,  but  veter- 
ans have  done  reasonably  well  overall.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  leadership  displayed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans honored  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority nr>ember  for  their  strong  support  of  vet- 
erans' programs. 

This  budget  is  fair  for  veterans.  It  does  not 
authorize  any  new  programs.  It  requires  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  continue  'o  exam- 
ine cost-effective  ways  to  deliver  health  car* 
to  eligible  veterans.  It  continues  a  very  re- 
strained approach  to  renovating  and  replacing 
aging  VA  hospitals.  I  do  not  know  If  we  can 
continue  to  ignore  some  of  the  most  pressing 
construction  needs  which  exist  today,  but  for 
this  year,  as  well  as  fiscal  year  1987,  the  VA 
will  have  to  make  do  with  what  is  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

This  budget  is  approximately  $350  million 
higher  than  the  administration's  request  In 
budget  authority  for  1987,  and  $250  million 
higher  in  outlays.  It  will  permit  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide hospital  care  to  all  of  the  veterans  to 
whom  the  VA  must  provide  Inpatient  care.  The 
VA  is  not  authorized  to  deny  treatment  to 
service-connected  and  low-Income  veterans, 
and  by  providing  a  sufficient  level  of  budget 
authority  for  this  purpose,  the  Congress  is  re- 
jecting the  administration's  plan  to  deny  care 
to  "low  priority"  veterans. 

This  resolution  also  provides  for  a  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  veterans  drawing  com- 
pensation and  pension.  If  any  Federal  benefi- 
ciary is  going  to  get  a  COLA,  veterans  certain- 
ly deserve  one. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  comment.  I 
have  discussed  the  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  current  services  budget  for  the  VA 
medical  program  in  some  con'espondence 
wKh  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  continue  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  the  funding  provided  for  the  medical 
program  In  recognition  of  the  shortfall  which  Is 
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created  by  the  CBO  t>aseline  for  this  account 
I  know  the  chairman  will  keep  this  in  mind 
when  he  is  in  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Again,  I  tf^nk  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
work  in  twhalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  cofx:ems  over  two  provisions  that 
are  included  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
337  and  in  the  Republican  alternatives  that 
will  be  offered  later  today.  I  want  to  address 
proposals  calling  for  the  termination  of  the 
honey  prwe-support  program,  and  discuss  the 
status  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. 

First  of  all,  I  see  no  justifk^tion  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  honey  price-support  program. 
This  issue  was  addressed  during  last  year's 
debate  on  the  1985  Food  Security  Act,  in 
which  a  vote  was  taken  specifk:alty  on  this 
issue.  Obviously,  based  on  its  own  merits,  the 
honey  program  had  majority  support. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  government  supported  programs, 
but  I  fail  to  understand  why  the  honey  pro- 
gram was  singled  out  among  all  the  commodi- 
ty price-support  programs  for  termination,  es- 
pecially after  the  issue  was  fairiy  debated  just 
months  ago. 

If  the  bottom  line  of  this  decision  was  deficit 
reductk>n,  then  it  wouW  have  been  only  logical 
to  propose  termination  of  all  price-support  pro- 
grams. I  wouU  still  argue  that  the  budget  is 
not  the  proper  forum  for  this  debate.  If  oppo- 
nents of  the  honey  price-support  program  are 
determined  to  let  honey  producers  go  it  alone, 
then  they  should  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
does  that,  and  only  that. 

As  it  would  appear  that  one  form  of  a 
budget  will  pass  this  body  today,  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  wtio  will  ultimately  sit  on  tfie 
budget  conference  committee,  to  reject  his 
provision  and  allow  tfie  honey  program  to  corv 
tinue  as  it  was  passed  in  the  1985  farm  t)ill. 

Second,  I  »«ll  be  supporting  one  of  the  Re- 
publican alternatives  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolutk>n  337  today,  despite  the  fact  that 
neither  would  reauthorize  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program.  Recently,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  on  whk:h 
I  serve,  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  1400,  to  reauthor- 
ize General  Revenue  Sharing  for  3  years  at 
the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  I  supported  this  bill 
because  it  is  the  only  proper  course  to  pursue 
in  phasing  out  this  program. 

Last  year,  Congress  voted  to  phase-out  tfie 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  in  1-year, 
leaving  little  time  for  local  entities  to  adjust 
their  budgets.  In  my  home  State  of  Idaho, 
whKh  is  65  percent  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  almost  all  ttie  cities  are  very 
small  and  have  consequently  become  de- 
pendent on  programs  like  revenue  sharing. 
This  unreasonable  1-year  termination  woukj 
seriously  jeopardize  the  citizens'  safety  and 
basic  servKes  in  these  cities. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  tfiat,  although 
the  Republican  alternatives  do  not  reauthorize 
revenue  sharing  at  a  freeze  level,  they  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  1400  wtien  it  corr>es  to  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  take 
this  occaskjn  to  express  my  support  of  House 
Concunent  Resolution  337.  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987. 


This  budget  year  is  strikingly  similar  to 
recent  budget  year's  under  President  Reagan. 
As  in  past  years,  tf>e  President  proposed  a 
budget  that  seriously  endangers  the  future  or 
our  Nation  by  ignoring  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  American  people.  The  Senate  then  pro- 
duced a  budget  resolution  that  improves  on 
the  President's  misgukjed  plan,  but  is  still  un- 
acceptably  flawed.  This,  it  has  once  again 
been  left  up  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  bring  some  moderatk>n  and  fairness  to  the 
Federal  budget. 

However,  there  is  one  crucial  difference  this 
year.  Hoi  only  are  the  American  people  threat- 
ened by  the  Presklent's  budget  and  the  Sen- 
ate's budget  they  also  face  the  ongoing 
threat  of  mandatory  budget  cuts  under  the 
newly  passed  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  law.  This  law  has  already  imposed  sig- 
nifk:ant  hardships  across  America  by  mandat- 
ing $12  bilton  in  budget  cuts  in  March.  If  tfie 
Gramm-Rudman  law  is  uphekj  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  if  Congress  fails  to  enact  a 
budget  that  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
targets,  we  will  face  massive  budget  cuts  of 
$50  billion  or  more  this  fall. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  serious  threats  to 
our  Nation's  well-being  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  prepared  a  budget  resolution 
that  while  not  perfect,  improves  significantly 
upon  all  the  major  alternatives.  It  is  far  better 
for  our  Natk>n  than  the  Presklent's  budget  It 
is  far  better  for  our  Nation  than  the  Senate's 
budget.  And  it  is  far  better  for  our  Natkjn  than 
large  and  indiscriminate  budget  cuts  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  President's 
budget  would  increase  defense  spending  by 
$27  billion  next  year,  a  12-percent  increase. 
Domestk:  spending  would  be  reduced  by  $18 
billkin,  and  more  than  40  programs  would  be 
eliminated  entirety. 

The  Senate  budget  also  contains  grossly 
distorted  priorities.  A  full  84  percent  of  the 
spending  cuts  in  the  Senate  resolutk)n  are 
aimed  at  domestic  spending  programs. 

The  House  budget,  on  the  other  harKJ,  calls 
for  an  equal  amount  of  reductions  in  defense 
programs  and  domestic  programs.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  some 
parity  in  defk:it  reductions  between  defense 
and  nondefense  programs,  and  it  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  the  fight  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral tMidget  that  preserves  the  quality  of  life 
for  Amerk:an  citizens. 

While  the  House  budget  calls  for  reductions 
of  2.5  percent  in  most  domestic  programs,  the 
budget  provides  significantly  more  funding  for 
vital  human  needs  programs  than  either  the 
President's  budget  or  the  Senate  budget.  The 
budget  provkjes  level  funding  for  job  training 
programs  and  includes  $500  milton  for  a  new 
program  of  worker  educatnn  and  retraining. 
The  Compensatory  Educatk>n  Program  and 
Head  Start  would  each  receive  an  increase 
atiove  inflation  In  tfie  coming  year. 

The  budget  also  provides  a  higher  level  of 
funding  for  guaranteed  student  loans  than  any 
of  the  alternatives.  And  it  would  allow  other  fi- 
nancial aid  programs,  such  as  Pell  Grants,  to 
maintain  their  current  level  of  servk;es. 

This  budget  refuses  to  compromise  on  the 
needs  of  the  ekJerty.  Despite  the  Presklent's 
request  for  $53  millkin  in  Medk»re  cuts  over 
tfie  next  5  years,  the  House  budget  does  not 


make  any  cuts  in  Medk»re  benefits  or  in- 
crease the  costs  to  Medicare  benefKiaries. 

The  benefits  of  our  Natk>n's  retirees,  includ- 
ing Social  Security  recipients  and  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  retirees,  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected under  ttie  House  plan.  The  budget  as- 
sumes that  all  of  tfiese  programs  will  receive 
a  full  cost-of-living  adjustment 

Furtlier,  the  House  budget  would  give  Fed- 
eral workers,  wtx>  have  been  asked  to  bear  a 
disproportk>nate  share  of  recent  deficit  reduc- 
tk>n  efforts,  a  much-needed  and  well-desen/ed 
3  percent  pay  increase  in  each  of  the  next  3 
years. 

One  aspect  of  this  budget  whk:h  I  strongly 
support  is  the  incluskin  on  $346  milton  for  re- 
search and  other  activities  to  battle  against 
AIDS.  Over  20.500  cases  of  AIDS  have  been 
reported  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to 
date,  and  it  is  expected  that  30,000  or  more 
will  be  reported  before  tfie  end  of  the  year. 
Over  11,000  Americans  have  already  died  of 
AIDS.  Because  the  resources  necessary  to 
fight  this  disease  do  not  exist  at  other  levels 
of  Government  or  in  tfie  private  sector,  it  is 
imperative  tfiat  the  Federal  Government  take 
the  lead  in  responding  to  AIDS  funding  re- 
quirements. 

The  Presklent's  budget  would  actually  have 
cut  funds  from  the  currently  appropriated  level 
of  $244  million,  down  to  $213  million.  I  am  ar- 
dently opposed  to  any  cutbacks  In  AIDS  fund- 
ing, and  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  House 
has  rejected  this  ill-conceived  proposal. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  included  specifk:  language  provkl- 
ing  for  the  conskleration,  at  a  later  time,  of 
H.R.  1400,  legislation  I  have  authored  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  General  Revenue  Sharing 
[GRSj  Program. 

GRS  efficiently  sen/es  the  people  in  39,000 
communities  across  the  country,  providing  as- 
sistance for  vital  sen/ices  such  as  police,  fire, 
educatKin.  and  health  services.  Because  the 
cunent  authorization  for  GRS  will  expire  on 
September  30,  1986,  legislation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  tfie  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  extend  the  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  at  the  cunent  level  of  funding, 
$4.56  billktn  per  year. 

In  allowing  for  consideration  of  an  extension 
of  general  revenue  sharing  later  this  year,  the 
committee  went  well  beyond  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  budget 
resolution  will  only  permit  a  continuatkin  of 
GRS  If  new  dedk:ated  revenues  are  provkled 
to  cover  tfie  costs  of  the  program.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
will  directly  provide  for  a  continuatkin  of  GRS. 
Finally,  the  House  has  not  permitted  any 
further  erosion  of  the  basic  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  our  Natk>n's  poor.  Tfie  House 
budget  contains  a  small  rise  in  tfie  Medk:akl 
Program  over  the  next  3  years.  And  programs 
such  as  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
[WIC]  supplemental  nutrition  program,  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  SSI,  subskjized  hous- 
ing, low-income  energy  assistance,  and  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  programs  will  be 
funded  at  or  above  the  level  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  inflation. 

This  House  budget  is  also  notable  because 
it  begins  the  process  of  raising  suffk:ient  reve- 
nue to  support  the  activities  of  the  Federal 


Government  This  budget  will  raise  additk)nal 
revenues  of  $10.7  billton  next  year  and  $45.8 
billk)n  over  the  next  3  years,  the  same  amount 
as  contained  in  the  Senate  budget  resolutksn. 
New  revenues  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  ttie 
Presklent's  request  are  to  be  placed  into  a 
special  trust  fund  for  the  specifk;  purpose  of 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  result  of  these  cfianges  is  a  House 
budget  resolutkin  that  treats  deficit  reductk>n 
with  more  fairness  than  in  the  past  and  man- 
ages to  reduce  the  deficit  by  a  larger  amount 
than  any  of  the  competing  plans.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  failed  entirely  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  and  woukl 
have  resulted  in  a  fiscal  year  1987  budget  def- 
icit of  $160  billk)n.  The  Senate  budget  man- 
ages to  reach  ttie  Gramm-Rudman  target  of 
$144  bilton,  but  the  House  budget  cuts  the 
defk:it  by  $7  billion  more  than  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target 

However,  there  are  elements  of  this  budget 
whk:h  I  do  not  support.  In  particular,  I  am  con- 
cerned bythe  decision  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  cut  operating  assistance  and  capital 
grants  for  mass  transit  by  10  percent.  These 
funds  are  absolutely  vital  for  the  operation  of 
New  York  City's  subway  system.  In  addition,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  deep  cuts  that  are  called 
for  in  community  and  regional  development 
programs,  including  urtian  development  actk)n 
grants  and  rental  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  flaw  of  this  budget 
resolution  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
challenging  the  false  promises  and  empty  poli- 
cies of  the  current  administration.  The  tjudget 
continues  to  target  many  vital  human  needs 
programs  that  have  already  been  victimized  by 
large  cuts  in  recent  years.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough  toward  ensuring  that  corporate  and  in- 
dividual tax  dodgers,  who  have  found  comfort 
in  the  Reagan  tax  polk:y,  will  pay  their  share 
of  tax.  And  it  fails  to  acknowledge  that  a  small 
cut  in  military  spending  will  not  compensate 
for  years  of  compulsive  overspending  on  dan- 
gerous and  wasteful  weaponry. 

One  substitute  to  this  budget  resolution,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Leland,  would  have  reversed, 
not  just  stowed,  our  cun'ent  polk:ies.  I  voted 
for  this  quality  of  life  budget  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  proivkle  American  citi- 
zens with  real  opportunity  and  real  equity, 
having  received  the  specific  assurance  from 
the  sponsor  that  levels  of  akl  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  woukl  not  be  cut  beneath  the  levels 
called  for  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  sen/e. 

In  the  years  to  come,  we  must  work  diligent- 
ly to  reverse  tfie  misgukled  polKies  of  this  ad- 
ministratton,  which  is  bent  on  destroying  the 
progressive  achievements  of  the  last  50 
years.  We  must  act  to  restore  funding  for  vital 
human  needs  programs.  We  must  act  to 
create  an  equitable  Tax  Code.  And  we  must 
act  to  promote  peace  and  nattonal  security  by 
reducing  excessive  military  expenditures. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
demand  tfiese  changes  from  now  until  the  day 
that  they  are  accomplished.  Because  it  is  only 
by  fundamentally  reordering  our  priorities  tfiat 
we  will  be  able  to  ensure  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  future  for  our  Natk>n. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  budget. 
But  I  urge  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 


many  mile*  to  travel  before  we  return  our 
Natton  to  its  proper  course. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  tooked 
long  and  hard  at  the  Budget  Committee's 
budget  and  the  alternative  offered  by  tfie  Re- 
publicans, and  I  have  come  to  the  disappoint- 
ing conclusion  that  I  cannot  support  either  of 
these  proposals.  Both  budgets  have  some 
meritorious  aspects  but  neitfier  will,  in  my 
opinion,  achieve  what  they  intend. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman, 
with  some  reservations,  did  so  because  we 
hoped  that  It  would  motivate  Congress  to 
budget  responsibly.  Last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment purported  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  about 
$170  billion.  At  the  time  of  Its  adoption  In 
August,  months  late,  I  called  that  budget  a 
joke  and  a  sham.  And  indeed,  the  projected 
fiscal  year  1986  deficit  is  now  some  $40  bil- 
Iton  higher  than  that  resolution  projected. 

Some  of  us  hoped  that  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
forms in  the  budget  process  would  result  in  a 
budget  agreement  eariier  in  the  year  giving 
Congress  more  time  to  carry  out  the  mandat- 
ed changes  in  policy.  I  Introduced  a  budget— 
the  "Benchmark  Budget"— on  March  5  which 
proposed  a  comprehensive  freeze  on  outlays 
because  I  hoped  to  encourage  some  serk>u8 
conskleration  of  the  tough  choices  necessary 
to  hit  the  Gramm-Rudman  target. 

When  we  missed  the  new  deadline  for  this 
year's  budget  conference  agreement— a 
deadline  whk:h  passed  1  month  ago  today- 
some  of  us  were  concerned.  The  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  told  us  that  the  dead- 
line was  not  Important,  that  the  content  of  the 
document  was  what  mattered.  Some  of  us 
urged  the  committee  to  get  on  with  its  busi- 
ness. We  argued  that  the  spending  and  reve- 
nue decisions  would  not  get  any  easier  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  that  this  body  stioukl 
not  wait  for  tfie  other  body  to  act  first 

In  reality,  however,  the  spending  and  reve- 
nue decistons  did  get  easier.  Late  at  night, 
near  the  end  of  debate,  the  other  body  selec- 
tively lowered  its  Inflation  estimate  for  COLA's 
without  measuring  the  probable  impact  of 
lower  inflation  on  revenues.  By  waiting,  by  al- 
lowing the  other  body  to  go  first,  we  allowed 
them  to  set  the  economic  assumptions.  The 
other  body  fudged  the  numbers  and,  gutlessly, 
we  went  along  with  tfiem. 

Will  the  assumed  savings  in  these  budgets 
be  achieved?  Certainly  some  will,  but  some 
may  never  come  through.  The  2-percent 
COLA  is  assumed,  not  reconciled.  If  some 
Members  of  Congress  opt  to  play  politics  with 
this  Issue,  the  savings  assumed  will  never  be 
reached. 

Will  Conrail  be  sokl  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
almost  $2  billton?  It  may  be,  and  I  certainly 
hope  it  will  be.  But  the  leader  of  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdictton,  Mr.  Dinqell,  has  recently 
indicateid  his  opposition  to  the  administration's 
sale  proposal— and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
men that  the  administration  is  backing  the 
wrong  buyer.  Hopefully  we  can  agree  to  sell 
Conrail  in  fiscal  year  1987,  but  failure  to  do  so 
will  have  an  obvtous  and  substantial  budgetary 
Impact. 

Conrail  is  a  good  example  to  dwell  on  mo- 
mentarily. Both  of  these  budgets  employ  ex- 
tensive use  of  asset  sales  to  offset  domestic 
spending  and  hold  down  total  outlays.  College 
housing  loan  portfoltos,  mral  housing  portfo- 


Itot,  SBA  disaster  kians,  the  gat  oentrtfuge 
plant  in  Ohto  and  Conrail  are  all  aatumed  to 
provide  substantial  receipts  to  offset  current 
spending.  The  sale  of  assets  and  portfoitot  It 
a  relatively  new  klea  and,  I  think,  a  good  one. 
It  it,  however,  dangerout  budget  policy  to 
attume  large  revenuet  from  tuch  talet  which 
may  not  occur  at  all,  which  may  experience 
tome  Implementatton  problems,  or  which  may 
not  produce  the  assumed  level  of  revenuet. 

Indeed,  we  see  in  the  various  budgets  dif- 
ferent savings  numbers  applied  to  thete  pro- 
posals. The  Democratic  budget  attumet  that 
rural  housing  ban  sales,  currently  slated  to 
bring  in  some  $280  millton  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
will  In  fact  bring  in  almost  four  timet  that 
amount  We  tee  timllar  variance  in  attump- 
ttona  about  the  recoupment  of  oil  overcharge 
funds— anywhere  from  $900  million  in  the 
other  body's  budget  to  $2  blllton  in  the  Houte 
Democratic  budget. 

Thete  variout  antk:ipated  receipt!  are  uted 
to  offset  domestic  tpending  in  the  committee 
budget.  With  thete  receiptt,  the  committee  Ifv 
creases  educatton  spending— a  worthwhile  ini- 
tiative in  and  of  ittelf,  but  an  inappropriate 
propotal  in  light  of  our  fitcal  problemt— and 
makes  some  minor  and  some  unspecified  re- 
ductions in  domestic  spending  whk:h  leave 
substantially  untouched  several  programt 
whk:h  should  be  terminated.  Needless  to  say, 
If  the  receipts  from  attet  talet  do  not  match 
the  budget  attumptiont,  net  outlayt  will 
exceed  the  retolutton  targett. 

A  more  Important  concern  with  attet  talet, 
however,  is  that  they  do  very  little  to  reduce 
the  structural  deficit.  After  the  assets— wheth- 
er loan  portfolkM  or  rallroadt  or  oil  fields— are 
sold  they  cannot  be  sold  again.  Receiptt  from 
asset  sales  decline  in  the  out  years  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  loss  of  Interest  payments  or 
other  revenuet  generated  by  thete  attett 
producea  a  net  rite  in  outlayt  in  fitcal  year 
1989  and  beyond. 

This  does  not  mean  that  selling  these 
assets  is  a  bad  klea.  It  simply  means  that  the 
committee— by  using  the  revenuet  from  thete 
tales  to  offset  new  spending  propotalt  and 
avokl  the  termination  of  unnecettary  pro- 
grama — Is  laying  the  groundwork  for  tomor- 
row's budget  deficit  headaches.  When  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  are  gone,  and  the  coun- 
try has  adjusted  to  the  new  spending  levels 
made  possible  by  these  receipts,  the  structur- 
al deficit  will  remain  as  ominous  as  ever,  or 
more  so. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Issue  of  new  revenuet. 
The  Republk:an  alternative  has  a  handful  of 
them  while  the  committee  budget  has  taken 
tfie  full  amount  proposed  by  the  other  body.  It 
is  to  the  committee's  credit  that  they  have  not 
used  all  of  these  new  revenues  to  justify  new 
spending  on  defense,  prefemng  to  produce  a 
resolutton  deficit  which,  at  least  on  paper.  It 
below  the  Gramm-Rudman  target. 

The  committee  claimt,  however,  that  It  It 
not  proposing  more  revenues  than  were  advo- 
cated by  the  Presklent  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Gramm-Rudman  and  that  addittonal 
revenues  proposed  will  be  held  in  a  tpecial 
account  to  inture  that  they  will  be  uted  for 
defk;it  reductton,  not  tpending.  If  the  Pretklent 
objects,  these  extra  revenues  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. 
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This  claim  of  "no  revenuas  beyond  those 
proposed  by  the  President"  must  be  put  to 
rest  now.  In  his  original  budget,  the  President 
proposed  $6.3  billion  in  new,  specific  reve- 
nues lor  fiscal  year  1 987.  The  President's  pro- 
posals irwluded  revenues  from  the  recoup- 
ment of  oil  overcharges,  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  temporary  16  cents  per  pack  ciga- 
rette excise  tax,  reform  of  the  Civil  Seroice 
Retirement  Program,  and  several  user  fee  ini- 
tiatives. 

In  its  budget,  the  committee  included  many 
of  these  proposals  and  counted  them,  not  as 
new  revenues  but  as  offsets  to  spending  pro- 
posals. The  biggest  revenue  raiser— the  ciga- 
rette tax — was  permanently  doubled  in  March 
with  passage  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  [COBRA] 
and  was  counted  in  the  committee  estimate  of 
baselir>e  revenues. 

The  committee  budget,  therefore,  does  not 
meet  Gramm-Rudman  without  new  taxes  in 
excess  of  those  proposed  by  the  President, 
but  requires  "unspecified"  revenues  above 
and  beyond  those  offered  by  the  President  in 
order  to  offset  spending  in  other  areas.  The 
argument  can  certainly  be  made  that  new  rev- 
enues are  needed  to  close  the  deficit  gap,  but 
the  committee  is  not  being  very  forthright 
about  how  much  in  the  way  of  new  reve- 
nues— whether  user  fees,  higher  retirement 
contributions,  excise  taxes  or  "unspecified"  in- 
creases— are  included  in  their  budget.  Further- 
more, by  counting  many  receipts  against  out- 
lays under  certain  functions,  and  calling  this 
"domestic  savings,"  the  committee  attempts 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  its  budget  really 
doesn't  cut  as  much  from  the  domestic  side 
as  it  does  from  defense — there  are  no  user 
fees  or  asset  sales  used  to  offset  the  hard 
freeze  on  defense  budget  authority. 

The  Republican  alternative,  for  its  part,  has 
the  same  tendency  to  rely  on  user  fees  and 
asset  sales.  However,  the  GOP  budget  in- 
cludes solid  spending  reduction  proposals  for 
the  domestic  side.  Unfortunately,  it  also  in- 
cludes a  substantial  S10  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense spending.  There  is,  quite  simply,  no 
reason  why  defense  spending  should  be  given 
a  substantial  increase,  with  billions  from  infla- 
tion overestimates  still  in  the  pipeline. 

At  tf^  outset  I  said  I  was  disappointed  to 
realize  that  I  could  support  neither  budget  al- 
ternative offered  today.  Both  have  some 
merit— the  committee  budget  for  Its  willing- 
ness to  restrain  defense  growth,  the  Republi- 
can alternative  for  its  substantiated  domestic 
reductions  and  commitment  to  hold  the  line 
against  increased  taxation  of  working  Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps  these  better  elements  will 
emerge  from  a  conference  with  the  other 
body.  I  certainly  hope  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lengthy 
debate.  We  have  been  working  on  the 
process  of  deficit  reduction  since  the 
first  day  that  the  Congress  opened 
this  year,  and  I  want  to  take  a  moment 


and  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, because  I  truly  believe  that  all  of 
us  want  to  reduce  the  deficits. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  staffs,  the 
majority  staff  and  the  minority  staff, 
for  their  contributions. 

And  then  I  want  to  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  debate  here  is  not 
about  whether  we  should  reduce  the 
deficits.  The  debate  here  is  about  what 
are  the  choices  you  make  in  achieving 
that  reduction. 

I  think  that  there  are  three  impor- 
tant questions. 

First,  which  one  has  the  best  bal- 
ance? 

The  Republican  substitute  takes  70 
percent  of  its  reduction  out  of  the  do- 
mestic side.  And  that  is  good.  That  is 
better  than  the  President,  who  took 
over  90  percent.  That  is  better  than 
the  Senate  that  took  over  80  percent. 
But  it  still  cuts  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion,  it  freezes  SPRO,  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
energy  area.  It  also  cuts  $750  million 
from  health  care  and  $880  million 
from  child  nutrition.  It  is  good,  but  it 
is  not  as  good  as  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  That  is  50-50—50  percent 
of  the  reductions  from  domestic,  50 
percent  from  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  which  budget  will  provide 
for  us  to  reach  the  target  and  prevent 
sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman, 
the  target  of  144? 

Well,  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
even  without  using  additional  reve- 
nues beyond  the  President,  reaches  a 
target  of  141.6,  $2.4  billion  below 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Yet  the  Republican  substitute  is 
143.8,  a  $200  million  cushion.  However, 
it  does  not  reach  the  targets  in  the  out 
years,  1988  and  1989. 

So  if  you  want  to  have  a  cushion— 
because  some  of  the  speakers  are 
right:  sometimes  we  do  make  a  mis- 
take in  judging  the  economic  growth, 
sometimes  we  do  make  a  mistake  in 
terms  of  where  the  economy  is  going. 
And  under  that  budget,  if  you  vote 
"yes"  on  it,  you  are  setting  yourself  up 
for  potential  sequestration,  whereas 
under  our  budget  you  have  got  a  cush- 
ion. So  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  econom- 
ic assumptions,  we  protect  America's 
national  defense  from  gutting  through 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  domestic 
side. 

Then,    finally,    the    last    point    is: 
Which  budget  provides  the  strongest 
deficit  reduction? 
Well,  I  think  it  is  clear.  Theirs  is  at 

143.8;  ours  is  137.05,  when  we  add  the 
deficit  reduction  trust  fund. 

Let  me  answer,  quickly,  two  charges. 
"There  those  Democrats  go  again, 
taxing  and  spending." 

Well,  I  think  those  people  who  are 
saying  that  have  been  looking  at  the 
Senate's  budget,  because  they  raised 

$13  billion  in  new  revenues  and  they 
spend  it  all  on  the  Pentagon. 


We  say  any  new  revenues  about  the 
President  should  go  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, no  spending,  domestic  or  Penta- 
gon, and  only  with  the  President's 
help.  That  is  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach and,  therefore,  it  is  the  strong- 
est deficit  reduction. 

There  is  one  other  charge,  and  that 
is  that  somehow  we  are  irresponsible 
and  irrational  on  defense. 

Democrats  want  a  strong  defense. 
Many  of  them  have  voted  that  way. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  the  differ- 
ence is.  The  difference  between  our 
budget  and  their  budget  is  2  percent 
on  defense  over  3  years.  They  are 
going  to  do  $856  billion  of  new  defense 
spending.  We  are  going  to  do  $848  bil- 
lion. 

Now,  certainly  no  one  in  America  In 
their  right  mind  thinks  that  because 
of  a  $17  billion  difference  the  Russians 
are  coming  up  the  Potomac.  No. 

And  the  difference  in  1987  between 
their  substitute  and  ours  is  only  $3.8 
billion. 

Surely  those  criticisms  are  not  fair 
and  not  accurate. 

But  we  do  have  a  choice  to  make. 
And  I  hope,  when  the  bells  have  rung 
and  we  close  the  door  today,  that 
there  will  have  been  a  choice  made.  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote,  because  the  Latta 
substitute  is  not  balanced,  it  doe^  not 
provide  for  a  margin  of  error  against 
sequestration.  We  have  the  strongest 
deficit  reduction.  They  do  not. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  theirs  and  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  committee's. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were- ayes  145,  noes 
280,  not  voting  8,  as  follows:     . 

[Roll  No.  127] 
AYES-US 


Archer 

Craig 

Hammerschmidt 

Armey 

Crane 

Hansen 

Badham 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnett 

Bartlett 

Daub 

Henry 

Barton 

Davis 

Hiler 

Bateman 

DeLay 

Hillis 

Benlley 

DcWine 

Holt 

Bliley 

Doman  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Boehlert 

Dreier 

Hunter 

Boulter 

Duncan 

Hyde 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ireland 

Brown  (CO) 

Emerson 

Jeffords 

Broyhill 

Evans  (lA) 

Johnson 

Burton  (IN) 

Pawell 

Kasich 

Callahan 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

Campbell 

Fields 

Kolbe 

Chandler 

Pish 

Lagomarsino 

Chappie 

Prerusel 

Latta 

Coats 

Gallo 

Leach  (LA) 

Cobey 

Gekas 

Lent 

Coble 

Gingrich 

Lewis  (CA> 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gradison 

Lewis  (FL) 

Combest 

Gregg 

Lightfoot 

Coughlin 

Gunderson 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nielsen 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Packard 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Counter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Oellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 


Parris 
Pashayan 
Petri 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Regula 
Ridge 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rudd 
Sax  ton 
Schuette 
Schuize 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

NOES-280 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gra/(PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 

Young  (FL) 
Zichau 


Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA> 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA> 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solars 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllnga 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traflcanl 


Tntxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

ViK:lo«ky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Pennsylvania. 
I  demand  the 


Mr. 

yeas 


Mr.  GRAY  of 
Speaker,  on  that 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245,  nays 
179,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1281 


NOT  VOTING-8 


Felghan 
Franklin 
Ooodling 


Grotberg 

Heftel 

Hendon 

D  1550 


Lujan 
Scheuer 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ooodling  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer 
against. 

Messrs.  RANGEL,  BILIRAKIS,  and 
DioGUARDI  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MADIGAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Foley]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  337)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
concurrent  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
statute,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

AspIn 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carper 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 


YEA8-245 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Ottnxalec 

Gordon 

Oray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HerUI 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleccka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinskl 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Oakv 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Owens 

Panetu 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PtcMc 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUtins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 
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NAYS-179 


Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Armey 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Badhun 

Hansen 

PutmU 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

QuUlen 

Barton 

Henry 

Regula 

Bateman 

Hller 

Reid 

Bennett 

Hitlis 

Ridge 

Bentley 

Holt 

RItter 

BlUrakls 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Boner  (TN) 

Hutto 

Roth 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Johnson 

Rudd 

BroyhiU 

Kasich 

Saxton 

Burton  (IN) 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Byron 

Kindness 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Kolbe 

Schulze 

Campbell 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Lagomarslno 

Shaw 

Can- 

LatU 

Shumway 

Chandler 

Leach  (lA) 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Lent 

SiUander 

Cheney 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Cllnger 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slaughter 

CoaU 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Cobey 

Livingston 

Smith.  Denny 

Coble 

Uoyd 

(OR) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Loefner 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lott 

(NH) 

Combest 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Courier 

Lungren 

(OR) 

Craig 

Mack 

Snowe 

Crane 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Solarz 

Daub 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

Spencc 

DeWine 

McCain 

Stallings 

Dickinson 

McCandless 

Stark 

DioGuardi 

McCloskey 

Strang 

Doman  (CA) 

McColIum 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCurdy 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

McDade 

Sweeney 

Dyson 

McEwen 

Swindall 

Ecliert  (NY) 

McGrath 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

McKeman 

Taylor 

Emerson 

McMillan 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans  (lA) 

Michel 

Vucanovlch 

PaweU 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Fiedler 

Mollnari 

Whitehurst 

Fields 

Monson 

Whittaker 

FUh 

Moore 

Wirth 

Prenzel 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Oallo 

Mrazek 

Wortley 

Oekas 

Myers 

Wylie 

Gingrich 

Nielson 

Yates 

Oradison 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Green 

Packard 

Young  (FL) 

Gregg 

Parris 

Zschau 

Ounderson 

Pashayan 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

Biaggi 

Grotberg 

Lujan 

Franklin 

Heftel 

Scheuer 

Ooodling 

Hendon 

Swift 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

MOTION  OrPERED  BY  HR.  GRAY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvsuiia  moves  to  strike 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  337  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  337)  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1615 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Scheuer  for.  with  Mr.  Goodling 
against. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 455,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  120)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 


May  8. 1986: 
H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  8, 1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation  Day." 
May  12,  1986: 
H.R.  1116.  An  act  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-360. 

May  14. 1986: 
H.R.  4022.  An  act  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  property  located  in  Calcasieu  Parish, 
LA,  and  for  other  purposes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  Record,  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  337,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  April  22.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  20.  1986.  as  "Education  Day  U.S.A." 
On  April  24.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  599.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  to  liberate  Cuba  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny;  and 

H.R.  4551.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  months 
the  emergency  acquisition  and  net  worth 
guarantee  provisions  of  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
main E>epository  Institutions  Act  of  1982. 
On  May  2. 1986: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  in  the  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4602.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
enter  into  additional  commitments  to  insure 
loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-baclied  secu- 
rities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

May  7.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7, 1986,  as  "National  Barrier  Awareness 
Day." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  Mrs.  Sara  Cur- 
rence  Emery  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
designated  by  the  current  or  any  other 
President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
liver a  message  in  writing  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


WELCOME  TO  SARA  CURRENCE 
EMERY 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  mark  this  historic  moment  as 
the  first  woman  did  deliver  a  message 
to  the  House. 

Sara  Emery  is  from  Marlinton,  WV, 
the  same  county  which  produced  an- 
other lady  who  had  a  message  sent  to 
the  world.  Pearl  Buck,  from  HiUsboro. 

This  may  not  be  home  to  Sara,  but  I 
want  to  welcome  Sara  to  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  4800,  OMNIBUS 
TRADE  BILL  OF  1986 

Mr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  456, 
Rept.  No.  99-604),  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

H.  Res.  456 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4800)  to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry;  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  and  one-half  hours,  with  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, with  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  with  30  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 


vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  with  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
The  amendments  set  forth  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  No  other  amendments 
to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  15.  1986.  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  the  designated  Members  or  their 
designees,  said  amendments  shall  be  consid- 
ered only  in  the  following  order  and  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or 
to  a  demand  for  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  each  of  said  amendments  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
or  one  hour  in  the  case  of  amendments  (8) 
and  (12),  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  hereto: 

(1)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Crane  of  Illinois  to  subtitle  A  of  title  I; 

(2)  the  two  amendments  by  Representa- 
tive Frenzel  of  Minnesota  to  subtitles  A  and 
B  of  title  I; 

(3)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
AuCoin  of  Oregon  to  title  I; 

(4)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Dingell  of  Michigan  to  title  II; 

(5)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Coleman  of  Texas  to  title  III; 

(6)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Roth  of  Wisconsin  to  title  III; 

(7)  the  two  amendments  by  Representa- 
tive Bonker  of  Washington  to  title  IV; 

(8)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Wylie  of  Ohio  to  title  IV; 

(9)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Evans  of  Illinois  to  title  V; 

(10)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Jeffords  of  Vermont  to  title  V; 

(11)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  to  title  VII:  and 

(12)  the  amendment  by  Representative 
Michel  of  Illinois,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment,  except  under 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, which  may  not  contain  instruc- 
tions. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  considered  as  adopt- 
ed: 

Page  317,  line  4,  insert  "not  to  exceed  an 
amount"  after  "sum". 

Page  317,  line  6,  strike  out  "5315"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5313". 

Page  384,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "while 
knowing,  or  recklessly  disregarding  a  sub- 
stantial risk,  that"  and  Insert  "while  know- 
ing or  recklessly  disregarding  that". 

Page  389,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  392  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (aK3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  of  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 


gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3); 

"(3)  a  person  meets  the  'recklessly  disre- 
garding standard  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if  that 
person  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aHS),  but  disre- 
gards that  risk;  and 

"(4)  the  term  substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

(b)  Violations.— Section  33(c>  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78ff )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)(1)(A)  Any  issuer  that— 
"(i)  violates  section  30A(a)(l)  or  (2);  or 
"(ii)  violates  section  30A(a)(3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  section  (as 
defined  by  section  30A(f)(2)), 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  issuer  that  violates  section 
30A(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(2)(A)  Any  officer  or  director  of  an 
issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  issuer,  who— 

"(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(aKl)  or 
(2);  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  employer  or  agent  of  an  issuer 
who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  national,  or 
resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  (other  than  an 
officer,  director,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer),  and  who— 

"(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a>(l)  or 
(2):  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  an  issuer,  or  sUxikholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer,  who  violates  section 
30A(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  Imposed  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  an  issuer, 
such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  such  issuer.". 

Page  394,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "while 
knowing,  or  recklessly  disregarding  a  sub- 
stantial risk,  that"  and  insert  "while  know- 
ing or  recklessly  disregarding  that". 

Page  399.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  19  on  page  400,  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  Violations.— (IK A)  Any  domestic 
concern  that— 

"(i)  violates  subsection  (aKl)  or  (2);  or 

"(ii)  violates  subsection  (aK3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  subsection 
(as  defined  by  subsection  (h)(4)). 


shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  domestic  concern  that  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(2)(A)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern,  who- 
'd) willfully  vloUtes  subsection  (aHl)  or 
(3);  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aXS) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
subsection, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 
"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  a  domestic 
concern  who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  officer,  director,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern), 
and  who- 
'd) wUlfulIy  violates  subsection  (aKl)  or 
(2)';  or 

"(il)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aK3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  domestic  concern,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern, 
who  violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
imposed  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  Is  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  such  domestic  con-, 
cem.". 

Page  403,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  33  on  page  403  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)  If— 

"(A)  that  person  Is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  Is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards In  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3): 

"(5)  a  person  meets  the  recklessly  disre- 
garding' standard  of  subsection  (aK3)  If  that 
person  Is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay.  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aK3),  but  disre- 
gards that  risk;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  It  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

Page  396,  line  17,  strike  out  "roR  Coicru- 
ANCE "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  At- 
torney General". 

Page  387,  beginning  on  line  11,  and  page 
396,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out  "repre- 
'sentatlves  of  the  business  community  and 
other  Interested"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"all  Interested". 
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Page  387.  line  13.  and  page  396.  line  25. 
strike  out  "and  in  public  hearings"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "procedures". 

Page  387,  beginning  on  line  21.  and  page 
397.  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out  "the  At- 
torney General  determines  constitute  com- 
pliance" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  pur- 
poses of  the  Department's  present  enforce- 
ment policy,  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines would  be  in  conformance". 

Page  387.  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  388.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  Issuers  may  use  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy  regard- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
Page  397.  strike  out  lines  11  through  15 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  domestic  concerns  may  use  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Page  388,  strike  out  lines  9  through  15. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 
taining the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses   to  specific   inquiries   by   issuers 
concerning  conformance  of  their  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, made  in  accordance  with  that  pr(x;e- 
dure,  issue  an  opinion  in  response  to  that  re- 
quest. The  opinion  of  the  Attom€fy  General 
shall  state  whether  or  not  certain  specified 
prospective  conduct  would,  for  purposes  of 
the     Department's     present     enforcement 
policy,  violate  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Additional  requests  for  opin- 
ions may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  General 
regarding  other  specified  prospective  con- 
duct that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  conduct 
specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any  action 
brought  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Act.  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  conduct,  which  is  specified  in 
a  request  by  an  issuer  and  for  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  issued  an  opinion  that 
such  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  De- 
partment's present  enforcement  policy,  is  in 
compliance  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Such  a  presumption  of  compli- 
ance may  be  rebutted  by  a  prep)onderance  of 
the  evidence.  In  considering  the  presump- 
tion of  compliance  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant 
factors,  including  but  not  limited  to  wheth- 
er the  information  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  accurate  and  complete  and 
whether  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
duct specified  in  any  request  received  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  the  procedure  required  by 
this  paragraph  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  that  procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  that  title. 

Page  397.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  398.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Opinions  op  the  Attorney  Gener- 
AL— (1)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  after  ob- 


taining the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses  to  specific  inquiries  by  domestic 
concerns  con«»ming  conformance  of  their 
conduct  with  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy  regarding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
such  a  request,  made  in  accordance  with 
that  procedure,  issue  an  opinion  in  response 
to  that  request.  The  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  state  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain specified  prospective  conduct  would,  for 
purposes  of  the  Department's  present  en- 
forcement policy,  violate  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Additional  requests 
for  opinions  may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  other  specified  prospec- 
tive conduct  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  con- 
duct specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any 
action  brought  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  conduct,  which  is  speci- 
fied in  a  request  by  a  domestic  concern  and 
for  which  the  Attorney  General  has  issued 
an  opinion  that  such  conduct  is  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  Department's  present  enforce- 
ment policy,  is  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption of  compliance  may  be  rebutted  by 
a  preponderance  of  this  evidence.  In  consid- 
ering the  presumption  of  compliance  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  court  shall 
weigh  all  relevant  factors,  including  but  not 
limited  to  whether  the  infonnation  submit- 
ted to  the  Attorney  General  was  accurate 
and  complete  and  whether  it  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  conduct  specified  in  any  re- 
quest received  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  establish  the 
procedure  required  by  this  paragraph  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  that  procedure  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 

Page  388.  line  19.  and  page  398.  line  7. 
strike  out  "for  a  statement"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  the  procedure  estab- 
lished". 

Page  388.  beginning  on  line  20,  and  page 
398,  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out  'concern- 
ing compliance  with  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section". 

Page  388.  line  22.  and  page  398.  line  10. 
after  "Code."  insert  "and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available.". 

Page  388.  line  23.  and  page  398.  line  11. 
strike  out  "Department  of  Justice"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General". 

Page  388.  beginning  on  line  25.  and  page 
398.  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  out  the  sen- 
tence begiiming  with  "The  Attorney  Gener- 
al". 

Page  389.  strike  out  lines  6  through  15. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(3)  Any  issuer  who  has  made  a  request  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  withdraw  such  request  prior  to  the 
time  the  Attorney  General  issues  an  opinion 
in  response  to  such  request.  Any  request  so 
withdrawn  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

•■(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 


policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Page  398.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  on  page  399,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Any  domestic  concern  who  has  made 
a  request  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
paragraph  (I)  may  withdraw  such  request 
prior  to  the  time  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  opinion  in  response  to  such  re- 
quest. Any  request  so  withdrawn  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  und;r  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  res[>onsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
(lirection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  456  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

D  1625 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  con- 
sider House  Resolution  456? 

The  question  was  taken;  and— two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  House  agieed  to  consider  House 
Resolution  456. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
enson]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Representa- 
tive Michel  or  his  designee  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  to  H.R.  4800,  as  his 
amendment  made  in  order  under  the 
rule,  the  text  of  H.R.  4830  which  he 
has  introduced  today,  rather  than 
printing  his  amendment  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us  will  permit  the  House  to  proceed 
expeditiously  to  the  consideration  of  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill,  pro- 


viding for  3^  hours  of  general  debate. 
One  hour  of  the  debate  time  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  remain- 
ing time  is  allotted  to  five  other  com- 
mittees. Foreign  Affairs;  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Education 
and  Labor;  Agriculture;  and  Energy 
and  Commerce,  each  of  which  will 
control  30  minutes  of  the  debate  time. 

The  rule  provides  that  three  amend- 
ments which  are  printed  in  section  2 
of  the  rule  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  adopted  upon  adoption  of  the 
rule.  The  first  and  second  amend- 
ments replace  language  now  in  the  bill 
amending  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  with  language  reflecting 
agreements  reached  between  the  For- 
eign Affairs,  Judiciary,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committees. 

The  first  amendment  concerns  the 
binding  nature  of  advisory  opinions 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  second  amendment  clarifies  the 
knowing  standard  for  criminal  liabil- 
ity. 

And  the  third  amendment  corrects 
two  drafting  errors  in  title  IV,  the 
Banking  Committee  title.  It  corrects  a 
technical  violation  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  an  erroneous  citation. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  14  addi- 
tional amendments  are  to  be  in  order, 
if  offered  for  consideration  by  the  12 
Members  specifically  named  in  the 
rule  or  their  designees,  and  if  printed 
in  today's  Congressional  Record. 

Each  of  the  amendments  is  to  be  de- 
bated for  no  more  than  30  minutes, 
except  for  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wvlie  and  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Michel. 
Those  two  amendments  may  be  debat- 
ed for  1  hour  each. 

The  amendment  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel, 
may  offer  to  the  bill  will  be  the  last 
amendment  to  be  considered. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  that  amendment,  except  for 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing nongermane  amendments. 

The  minority  leader's  amendment 
will  consist  of  a  comprehensive  substi- 
tute that  will  give  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  vote  on  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  that  which  is 
embodied  in  H.R.  4800. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  one 
motion  to  reconunit  which  may  not  in- 
clude instructions.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  is  recommending  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  right  to  include  instruc- 
tions because  we  anticipate  that  all 
issues  of  controversy  which  may  be 
settled  through  amendments  will  be 
discussed  during  the  cunendment  proc- 
ess in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  process 
will  likely  include  consideration  of  a 
comprehensive  substitute  which  may 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  minor- 


ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  recommended 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  a 
large  and  complex  trade  bill  which  has 
been  considered  by  6  different  commit- 
tees. The  rule  limits  the  length  of  the 
process,  while  still  allowing  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  addressing  spe- 
cific, deeply  held  concerns.  The  rule 
thereby  ensures  that  a  full  debate  will 
take  place  on  the  bill  by  allowing 
Members  who  have  specific  recommen- 
dations for  its  Improvement  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  changes  to  the  bill. 

Some  of  the  amendments  which  are 
made  in  order  represent  an  opportuni- 
ty to  resolve  disagreements  between 
the  various  committees  having  juris- 
diction over  the  bill;  some  of  the 
amendments  reflect  opposing  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  specific 
problems  addressed  by  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4800  is  a  historic 
measure  designed  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry.  It  is 
regarded  by  the  leadership  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  by  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  an  enor- 
mously important  measure  whose  pas- 
sage is  crucial  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being.  The  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  has  deteriorated  rapidly 
and  our  economy  has  been  jolted  by 
record-breaking  trade  deficits  in  each 
of  the  last  4  years.  During  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  accumulated  a 
total  merchandise  trade  deficit  ap- 
proaching $400  billion. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  I, 
we  are  a  net  debtor  nation.  If  current 
trends  continue,  our  net  external  debt 
will  exceed  $500  billion  by  1990.  Our 
declining  trade  position  threatens  to 
undermine  the  Nation's  industrial  and 
agricultural  base  and  to  reduce  our 
standard  of  living.  This  trade  bill 
would  help  restore  American  competi- 
tiveness. 

H.R.  4800  forces  the  administration 
to  take  a  tough  stand  against  foreign 
trade  practices  that  deny  fair  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  firms  and  workers  and 
mandates  action  against  countries  that 
have  displayed  a  pattern  of  excessive 
bilateral  trade  surpluses  with  the 
United  States.  It  would  enhance  our 
exporting  capacities,  reform  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  im- 
prove education  and  training  for 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4800  is,  indeed,  a 
timely  and  significant  measure.  The 
rule  before  Members  provides  for  full, 
fair,  and  orderly  debate  of  the  major 
issues,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  456. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  456, 
which  has  already  been  described  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BEILENSON]  is  designed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4800.  It  is  certainly  a 
complicated  bill,  and  It  is  a  complicat- 
ed rule,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the 
beginning  that  I  think  it  is  a  fair  rule 
and  it  is  probably  the  only  logical  way 
that  the  rule  can  be  handled  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  have  several  different  legislative 
committees  that  are  Involved  with 
pieces  of  the  bill  and  that  there  are  a 
number  of  legitimate  amendments 
that  have  been  requested  by  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  And  they  will  have 
their  opportunity. 

So  I  must  say  that  our  leadership, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  have  worked  very 
closely  on  this  rule  to  make  sure  that 
it  does  give  every  Member  the  proper 
opportunity  to  vote  against  certain 
sections  or  to  have  an  alternative. 

So  the  result  was  that  we  have  a 
modified  open  rule  providing  for  3V^ 
hours  of  general  debate— 1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  remaining  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  six 
other  committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  section 
303(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Section  303(a)(2)  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  any  measure  which  provides 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year 
until  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
adopted.  Title  I  of  H.R.  4800  would  de- 
crease revenues  by  approximately  $70 
million,  first  effective  In  fiscal  year 
1987.  Since  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
to.  this  provision  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  14  amend- 
ments, 7  amendments  offered  by  Re- 
publicans and  7  offered  by  Democrats, 
which  are  not  subject  to  amendment. 
One  of  the  14  amendments  is  the 
Michel  amendment  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  after  the  disposition  of  all 
other  amendments.  The  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  Michel 
amendment  H.R.  4830,  except  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  the  germaneness  rule. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit 
which  may  not  contain  Instructions.  I 
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do  want  to  indicate  for  the  Recoro.  as 
I  did  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that  I 
strongly  object  to  the  provision  in  this 
rule  which  prohibits  instructions  in 
the  motion  to  recommit.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. The  motion  to  recommit  dates 
back  to  our  first  Congress  in  1789,  and, 
under  the  precedents,  priority  recogni- 
tion is  given  to  the  minority.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  important  rights  on 
the  minority  side  and  one  of  the  few 
things  which  the  Rules  Committee 
cannot  set  aside  in  a  rule.  House  rule 
XI,  clause  4(b)  states  that  the  Rules 
Committee  may  not  report,  and  I 
quote,  "any  nile  or  order  which  would 
prevent  the  motion  to  recommit  from 
being  made  as  provider  in  clause  4  of 
Rule  XXVI."  To  the  extent  that  the 
majority  attempts  to  restrict  our  right 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  as  it 
does  in  this  resolution,  it  is  violating 
the  spirit  of  that  rule. 

The  right  to  offer  instructions  in  a 
motion  to  recommit  is  traditionally  re- 
served to  the  minority  so  that  it  may 
have  a  final  vote  on  a  proposition  on 
which  it  feels  strongly.  In  the  future, 
the  majority  should  not  make  a  prac- 
tice of  restricting  this  important  mi- 
nority right. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
several  subcommittees  and  full  com- 
mittees, and  it  addresses  a  number  of 
competing  trade  interests  and  view- 
points. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  in  open,  fair, 
and  competitive  trade,  and  this  trade 
bill  is  a  measure  that  is  intended  to 
help  aUeviate  an  extremely  unfair 
trading  situation.  It  is  not  protection- 
ist legislation,  but  is  designed  to  try  to 
get  foreign  countries  to  open  up  their 
doors  just  as  we  have  so  freely  opened 
up  ours. 

For  years  we  have  had  a  free  and 
open  market,  but  we  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
our  partners  short  of  destroying  our 
own  industries.  We  must  now  concen- 
trate on  fair  trade  which  is  in  the  best 
interest  for  American  industries  and 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance I  urge  adoption  of  this  less  than 
open  nile.  Adoption  of  this  rule  will 
permit  us  to  proceed  to  consider  this 
vital  legislation  and  a  step  to  deal  with 
our  trading  partners'  unfair  trade 
practices.  Such  an  action  is  long  over- 
due. I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule. 

D  1635 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DaubI. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
generally  debate  on  a  rule  is  not  a 
place  where  a  good  deal  ought  to  be 
said  about  the  substance,  I  think  I  will 
take  time,  if  I  might,  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  biU  because  we  are  going  to 
intervene  this  debate  with  a  weekend 
and  2  or  3  days  of  time  to  think  about 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 


debate  on  the  substance,  which  will 
occur  in  the  week  ahead  of  us. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
two  amendments  that  are  in  the  bill. 
One  is  known  as  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment; the  other  is  known  as  the  Pease 
amendment. 

I  am  including  two  editorials  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  think  that 
both  editorials  ought  to  be  read  by 
each  and  every  Member  before  they 
decide  on  their  votes  next  week. 

Let  me  spend  just  a  minute  on  the 
Gephardt  amendment  and  on  the 
Pease  amendment.  The  total  agricul- 
tural exports  for  1985  from  our  coun- 
try to  the  regions  whose  trade  with 
the  United  States  would  most  likely  be 
affected  by  the  Gephardt  legislation 
are  Japan.  $5.4  billion;  Taiwan.  $1.2 
billion;  and  Europe,  $6.5  billion.  West 
Germany  is  named  as  currently  eligi- 
ble for  arbitrary  import  reductions 
that  would  occur  under  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  but  any  such  action 
would  precipitate  against  United 
States  exports  by  the  entire  European 
Economic  Community  because  they  all 
have  to  act  under  their  rules  legally  as 
a  block. 

The  net  disaster  for  agriculture  if 
this  trade  bill  would  pass  containing 
the  Gephardt  amendment  would  be  to 
cost  us  at  least  a  net  of  $13  billion 
worth  of  our  ag  trade,  from  the  coun- 
tries that  are  preliminarily  estimated 
to  be  affected  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri's  amendment. 

The  supplies;  those  commodities  are 
available  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
the  real  problem  we  have  got  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  now  coming  into 
the  European  Common  Market  Com- 
munity, is  that  the  admission  of  those 
two  countries  clearly  has  taken  with  it 
the  willingness  by  the  ECC  to  utilize 
their  retaliation  capability  to  accom- 
modate the  enlargement  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

So  what  will  happen,  of  course,  is 
the  same  thing  that  happened  to  the 
United  States  when  the  textile  discus- 
sion occurred  several  years  ago.  When 
we  tried  to  protect  $50  million  worth 
of  oi'T  textile  business,  China  canceled 
$500  million  in  wheat  sales.  I  cannot 
believe  that  that  would  be  a  fair  trade 
compromise  of  any  equality:  $50  mil- 
lion for  $500  million. 

The  lesson  is  a  very  current  one;  one 
that  we  should  take  to  heart,  and  is 
one  reason  why  I  will  support  the 
Crane  amendment  which  is  designed 
and  in  order  to  strike  not  only  the 
Gephardt  amendment  which  I  wish  to 
brand  as  a  strichnine  capsule,  a  poison 
pill,  for  any  Member  and/or  any  Mem- 
ber's constituency  engaged  in  produc- 
tion agriculture. 

The  Pease  amendment  would  inter- 
nationally recognize  labor  rights  and 
essentially  affects  section  301.  This 
puts  politics  and  foreign  policy  right 
back  in  the  way  of  trade  policy.  Carter 
did  it  with  his  grain  embargo.  This  biU 


will  do  it  against  our  best  prospects  for 
agricultural  exports.  The  sad  thing 
about  the  combination  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  and  the  Pease 
amendment  is,  that  it  ignores  the 
greatest  damage  on  the  theory  that  a 
little  bit  of  retaliation  will  teach  the 
rest  of  our  trading  partners  to  some- 
how be  fair  toward  our  country. 

The  markets  for  ag  products  and  for 
many  other  products  from  industry  In. 
this  country  are  no  longer  with  the  de- 
veloped countries.  Our  markets,  oiu* 
foreign  trade  markets  for  expansion 
are  with  the  LDC's.  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  developing 
countries  with  whom  we  now  trade  to 
essentially  target  the  LDC's  and 
become  their  market,  and  essentially 
what  will  happen.  I  say  to  my  col-  ■ 
leagues,  is  that  if  it  is  not  retaliation 
in  direct  dollars,  it  will  simply  be  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  our  competitors 
not  to  buy  from  America.  They  just 
will  not  give  us  any  orders.  That  will 
be  the  retaliation;  a  very  silent  kind  of 
retaliation. 

Indeed,  if  you  are  interested  in  for- 
eign policy,  you  cannot  want  to  harm 
the  potential  for  the  development  of 
trade  with  our  lesser  developed  part- 
ners. It  certainly  will  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  those  countries  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

So  for  those  reasons,  next  week  I 
will  be  trying  to  do  my  best  to  support 
the  Crane  amendment,  and  I  think 
that  will  make  it  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for  the 
Recoro  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  May  14,  1986,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  May  15, 1986: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14, 1986] 

A  Shin-Kicker  Bill 
The  trade  bill  now  moving  rapidly 
through  the  House  is  an  anthology  of  all 
the  congressional  grievances  and  Irritations 
accumulated  through  five  years  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's presidency.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Reagan  has  not  been  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  kind  of  pain  that  a  surge  of  im- 
ports inflicts  on  a  specific  industry,  or  the 
towns  that  depend  on  it.  An  open  market 
will  l)est  serve  the  country  and  Its  economic 
growth,  the  president  says.  That's  correct, 
but  not  very  comforting  to  congressmen 
from  troubled  districts— or  their  constitu- 
ents. This  bill,  now  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  the  House  Demo- 
crats' counterattack. 

It  would  make  litigation  easier  for  Ameri- 
cans fighting  imports.  That  would  lead  to 
lower  Imports,  and  consequently  lower  ex- 
ports, and  consequently  fewer  Jobs  for 
Americans.  For  example,  the  most  objec- 
tionable section  of  the  bill  says  that  coun- 
tries selling  too  much  to  this  country,  and 
buying  too  little,  will  have  to  bring  their 
trade  surpluses  down  by  10  percent  a  year 
for  the  next  four  years.  That  Is  aimed,  of 
course,  at  Japan,  Taiwan  and  West  Germa- 
ny. The  size  of  their  surpluses  Is  largely  the 
result  of  American  mistakes  that  sent  the 
dollar's  exchange  rate  sailing  too  high  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  proper  remedy  is 
the  decline  of  the  exchange  rate  that  has  al- 
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ready  taken  place.  But  a  lot  of  people  in 
Congress  don't  trust  economics  and,  instead, 
want  to  rely  on  litigation. 

The  bin  gets  Into  the  troubling  subject  of 
the  status  of  foreign  workers.  The  author  of 
this  provision.  Rep.  Don  Pease  of  Ohio,  cites 
the  imported  clothing  made  by  child  labor 
in  Asia.  He  also  speaks  of  Imports  from 
countries  that  prohibit  labor  unions  and  re- 
quire little  or  nothing  In  the  way  of  stand- 
ards for  wages,  hours  and  safety.  Those  are 
important  concerns,  and  he  Is  surely  right 
when  he  says  that  trade  has  to  benefit  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  consumers  and  trading 
companies.  But  he  would  try  to  ensure  it  by 
allowing  American  companies  to  cite  denials 
of  workers'  rights  when  fighting  Imports. 
That  will  do  more  to  reduce  Imports  here 
than  to  improve  working  conditions  abroad. 
A  more  promising  approach,  as  the  adminis- 
tration urges.  Is  to  negotiate  International 
standards  In  the  next  round  of  trade  talks— 
although,  to  give  Mr.  Pease  a  point,  that  ar- 
gument would  carry  more  weight  If  the  ad- 
ministration were  pressing  workers'  rights 
more  actively  in  Its  trade  policy. 

Frustration  rarely  produces  good  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  Is  a  shin-klcker,  Intended  to 
attract  attention.  In  that,  it  Is  succeeding 
very  effectively.  But  among  American  Indus- 
tries, it  will  hurt  the  most  competitive  and 
help  only  the  least  competitive. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  IS, 

1986] 

Tradc  Bill  Terpsichore 

That  outrageously  protectionist  trade  bill 
House  Democrats  have  concocted  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Post  as  a  "shln- 
kicker."  Intended  to  make  President  Reagan 
pay  heed  to  companies  and  labor  unions 
protesting  about  competition  from  foreign 
goods. 

Rep.  BUI  Frenzel  (R.,  Minn.)  comes  closer 
to  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  House  lead- 
ership "prefers  an  issue  to  a  law." 

In  short,  this  bill,  now  scheduled  for  floor 
debate  in  the  House  next  week,  is  an  exer- 
cise in  political  grandstanding.  With  it. 
House  Democrats  want  to  show  they  are 
willing  to  get  tough  with  foreigners  who  so 
deviously  scheme  to  sell  Americans  Sonys 
and  Audis.  No  president  with  any  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  International  economy 
could  sign  it.  But  a  veto,  the  progenitors  be- 
lieve, will  cost  Republicans  votes  In  Novem- 
ber. 

We  would  urge  them  not  to  be  quite  so 
certain.  Congressmen  spend  their  time  pre- 
occupied with  parochial  concerns,  falling  to 
discern  that  Americans  are  becoming  more 
internationalist  in  their  economic  thinking. 
Americans  need  only  look  around  to  see 
that  they  derive  some  very  large  benefits 
from  internationalized  Innovation  and  com- 
petition. Moreover,  the  trade  bill's  authors 
have  so  overplayed  their  hands  that  knowl- 
edgeable people  doubt  their  seriousness.  It's 
not  nice  to  play  games  with  legislation. 

It's  not  nice  partly  because  it  demeans 
lawmaking,  but  partly  as  well  because  It  car- 
ries certain  dangers.  There  Is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  events  will  conspire  to  allow  a 
bad  bill  to  actually  become  law. 

Something  of  that  sort  happened  In  1970- 
71.  A  Democratic  Congress  set  n  political 
trap  for  Richard  Nixon  not  unlike  the  one 
now  being  laid  for  Ronald  Reagan.  Congress 
gave  Mr.  Nixon  something  he  did  not  want, 
the  discretionary  power  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  burying  It  In  a  veto-resistant  de- 
fense production  bill. 

The  Democrats  then  piously  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  all  the  authority  he 


needed  to  "control  inflation,"  then  6.S  per- 
cent. Republicans  were  furious  over  being 
set'  up  to  be  blamed  for  inflation.  They 
called  it  "devious  Democratic  demagogu- 
ery." 

Almost  a  year  to  the  day  after  Mr.  Nixon 
accepted  those  unwanted  powers,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bretton  Woods  international 
monetary  system  prompted  him  to  use 
them.  He  applied  "temporary"  controls. 
They  disrupted  U.S.  production,  helping 
precipitate,  among  other  things,  the  first  oil 
"crisis."  Underlying  Inflationary  pressures 
rose  and  eventually  exploded,  real  Incomes 
fell  and  the  nation's  economic  policy  debate 
degenerated  Into  confusion  and  acrimony. 

The  trade  bill  Is  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
One  of  Its  more  mindless  provisions  would 
require  10  percent  annual  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  trade  deficits  with  Japan,  Taiwan  and 
West  Germany.  To  accomplish  that  point- 
less feat  would  necessitate  market  Interfer- 
ence of  the  most  ham-handed  type,  disrupt- 
ing capital  flows  as  well  as  trade.  It  would 
also  be  a  gross  violation  of  International 
trade  rules  hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's success  in  Tokyo  In  engendering  a  new 
round  of  trade-liberalization  talks. 

Stil  another  section  would  attempt  to  leg- 
islate "workers'  rights "  in  countries  ship- 
ping goods  to  the  U.S.  Every  U.S.  trading 
partner  will  see  the  hypocrisy.  The  Intent 
isn't  to  protect  workers  abroad  but  to  keep 
the  goods  they  make  out  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  bin  would  make  It  mandatory  for  the 
president  to  retaliate  by  a  date  certain 
against  any  nation  deemed  guilty  of  an 
"unfair"  practice.  This,  too.  Is  ham-handed. 
An  arbitrary  deadline  could  simply  cut  off 
talks  on  some  Issue  at  a  crucial  point,  quite 
possibly  losing  some  U.S.  exporter  a  sale.  To 
argue  that  Congress  can  legislate  in  advance 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  betrays,  among 
other  unattractive  qualities,  a  streak  of  ar- 
rogance. 

As  we  say,  these  and  other  exercises  In 
economic  demolition  In  the  bill  have  led  us 
and  a  good  many  other  people  to  conclude 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  Is  not  seri- 
ous. Maybe  things  look  different  from  inside 
the  Beltway,  but  from,  our  perspective  It's 
hard  to  see  how  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
public  policy  can  be  regarded  as  good  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  thanks  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his  re- 
marks In  support  of  the  rule  that  is 
currently  before  the  Members,  ac- 
knowledges the  gentleman's  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  assures  the  gentleman  that 
the  majority  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  situation  will  not  arise  again 
in  the  future, 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
and  the  effort  that  has  gone  Into  it 
represent  a  truly  historic  undertaking. 
Quite  probably  this  bill.  H.R.  4800.  Is 
the  most  comprehensive  trade  legisla- 
tion undertaken  by  the  House  in  the 
last  46  or  50  years;  since  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  created 
by  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roose- 


velt and  Cordell  Hull,  then  Secretary 
of  State. 

Our  trade  deficit  In  these  last  4  or  5 
years  has  ballooned  to  nearly  5  timet 
what  it  was  6  years  ago.  We  cannot 
permit  it  to  continue  in  that  direction. 
The  growth  of  the  trade  deficit,  now 
standing  at  some  $150  billion  this  year, 
has  brought  with  It  an  erosion  of  our 
American  Industrial  base;  it  has  ere* 
ated  unemployment,  throwing  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  as  it  transported 
their  jobs  overseas;  it  has  given  a  prob- 
lem to  American  agriculture  which  for 
a  very  long  while  had  led  the  way  in 
creating  a  trade  balance  for  us.  It  ha* 
made  us,  for  the  first  time  in  72  years, 
a  net  debtor  nation. 

In  1982,  the  United  States  was  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation.  We  had 
the  largest  surplus  in  world  credits  of 
any  nation  on  Earth.  At  this  moment, 
today,  we  are  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation  with  $100  billion  In  net 
debt;  and  if  this  trend  is  not  reversed 
by  affirmative  direct  action  and  cre- 
ative approaches  toward  greater  com- 
petitiveness, then  in  a  very  short  while 
and  by  the  end  of  this  decade  accord- 
ing to  most  experts,  the  United  States 
not  only  will  be  the  world's  greatest 
debtor  nation,  and  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  we  will  suffer 
a  credit  deficit  of  some  $S00  billion 
among  other  nations,  on  top  of  the 
enormous  deficit  that  we  suffer  in  our 
own  national  debt. 

a  1646 

And  so  it  is  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  leadership  on  all  of  the  commit- 
tees that  have  participated.  This  has 
been  truly  a  team  effort.  This  bill  has 
been  more  than  a  year  in  the  proceu 
of  creation.  I  want  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Don  Honker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons,  for 
the  efforts  that  they  have  put  forth  to 
try  to  help  craft  a  sensitive  idea  of  leg- 
islation. 

Let  me  express  my  regards  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  be- 
cause each  of  those  committees  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
contributed  significantly  to  this  result. 

I  want  to  thank  members  of  the 
staff  as  well  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittees, themselves,  for  the  creative 
and  imaginative  and  cooperative  way 
in  which  they  have  submerged  their 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes 
petty  differences  and  have  harmo- 
nized jurisdictions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  this  bin  with   these  separate 
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titles.  In  that  connection.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  let- 
ters from  the  Speaker,  one  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  one  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  May  7,  1986. 
Hon.  John  Dihgell, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  jurisdictional  questions  raised  at 
this  morning's  meeting,  I  have  sent  the  at- 
tached letter  to  Chairman  Rostenkowski. 
outlining  my  perception  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means  over  the  bill 
H.R.  7450. 

The  main  point  of  that  letter  is  that 
today's  sequential  referral  to  your  Commit- 
tee which  was  drafted  in  the  bruad  terms 
you  requested  does  not  change  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  Committees  involved. 

As  Jim  Wright  expressed  in  this  morning's 
meeting  the  mutual  cooperation  of  both 
Committees  is  essential  in  putting  together 
the  trade  package.  My  letter  indicates  that 
your  Committee  has  and  may  continue  to 
propose  legislation  in  this  subject  area. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
*  The  Speaker. 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  May  7.  1986. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Due  to  the  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  relative  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  over 
H.R.  4750,  to  reform  the  trade  laws,  a  bill 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  to  the  House  on  May  6,  1986,  I  am 
sending  you  this  letter  in  order  to  clarify 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  referral  in 
question. 

As  you  know,  I  referred  H.R.  4750  sequen- 
tially to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  for  the  consideration  of  such 
portions  of  title  I  of  the  bill  as  fall  within 
that  committee's  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  1(h)  of  Rule  X  (the  clause  containing 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee).  While  I. 
and  my  predecessor  Speaker  Albert,  have  in 
appropriate  instances  made  a  more  specific 
sequential  referral  designating  sections  and 
topics  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  secondary 
committee,  such  as  where  a  portion  of  the 
bill  can  be  clearly  and  discretely  defined, 
the  language  of  the  referral  in  question  con- 
tains the  more  usual  format  for  sequential 
referrals.  I  do  not  intend  in  making  this  re- 
ferral to  alter  the  existing  jurisdictional 
precedents  and  requirements  as  to  trade  leg- 
islation. 

The  form  of  the  referral  does  not  indicate 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce shares  plenary  jurisdiction  over  title 
I  of  the  bill,  under  the  rules  and  precedents 
of  the  House.  I  have  frequently  advised 
committees  of  sequential  jurisdiction,  in 
consultation  with  the  Parliamentarian,  as  to 


the  limits  of  their  jurisdictional  authority 
over  specific  bills  and  committee  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  elaborate  upon  the  extent  of  the  bill 
over  which  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  may  properly  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion based  on  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
previous  referrals  and  enactments. 

H.R.  4750  modifies,  in  chapters  1  and  2  of 
title  I,  the  application  of  trade  remedies 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984.  Among  those  remedies  is  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  subsecton  301(b) 
of  the  Trade  Act  to  impose  Pees  or  restric- 
tions on  the  services  of  foreign  countries, 
and  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
subsecton    301(c)    of    the    Trade    Act.    as 
amended  by  the  1984  Act.  to  restrict  or  deny 
service   sector   access   authorizations.   The 
1984  service-related  amendments  were  devel- 
oped with  the  active  participation  of  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Commerce, 
which  reported  H.R.  2848,  the  Service  In- 
dustries   Commerce    Development    Act    of 
1983;  that  bill  was  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
became  part  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  omnibus  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984,  on  which  members  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce   Committee   were   appointed   as 
conferees.  The  involvement  of  that  Commit- 
tee in  reporting  service-related  amendments 
to  the  Trade  Act,  and  its  jurisdiction  over 
interstate    commerce    and    other    specific 
types  of  domestic  regulation,  give  that  Com- 
mittee a  clear  and  legitimate  claim  over 
Trade    Act    amendments    which    directly 
affect  the  service  sanctions  as  those  sanc- 
tions are  defined  in  the  Trade  Act.  It  was 
primarily  for  that  reason  that  I  referred 
H.R.  4750  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  A  joint  referral  of  the  bill  would 
not  have  been  appropriate  since  the  vast 
majority  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
solely  within  your  committee's  jurisdiction. 
While  there  are  some  other  incidental  por- 
tions of  title  I  of  your  bill  which  relate  to 
issues  which  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  addressed  in  separate,  jointly 
referred  legislation,  my  review  of  title  I  of 
H.R.  4750,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, does  not  indicate  any  substantial 
jurisdiction   by   that  Committee  over  any 
provisions,   other  than   the  service-related 
provisions  referred  to  above,  in  title  I  of 
your  biU. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  reported  its  own  version 
of  legislation  designed  to  protect  and  assist 
American  industry,  as  well  as  a  major  bill  on 
regulation  of  the  foreign  communications 
industry  within  our  borders  (sequentially  re- 
ferred to.  and  reported  by,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means).  The  telecommunica- 
tions provision  which  you  have  reported 
(chapter  2  of  title  I  of  H.R.  4750)  addresses 
competition  in  that  industry  from  a  Trade 
Act  perspective,  however,  in  a  way  exclu- 
sively in  your  jurisdiction,  subject  to  my 
comments  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  over 
service  sanctions  imder  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  moves  to 
develop  and  enact  major  trade  legislation 
within  the  jurisidiction  and  expertise  of  so 
many  of  its  major  committees.  1  am  certain 
that  through  our  mutual  efforts,  and  coop- 
eration, it  will  be  possible  to  fashion  the 
best  possible  legislation  while  airing  and  re- 
solving all  competing  views  through  fair  and 
complete  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 


House.  To  that  end  I  pledge  my  full  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nznx,  Jr., 

Speaker. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  What  does  the  bill 
do?  It  does  a  great  many  things  which 
we  can  discuss  in  the  general  debate.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  be  comprehensive 
in  this  brief  period  with  you. 

It  does  these  things,  however  it 
gives  the  President  new  tools  and  tech- 
niques for  opening  up  overseas  mar- 
kets. The  bill  seeks  a  more  open  trad- 
ing system  through  new  trade  negotia- 
tions. It  improves  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  unfair  trading  practices  of 
other  countries.  By  protecting  the  in- 
tellectual property  rights  of  American 
individuals  and  companies,  this  bill 
will  improve  American  competitive- 
ness. That  is  the  key  word.  It  sharpens 
and  hones  up  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  compete  on  world 
markets  to  the  end  that  "made  in  the 
n.S~A."  once  again  may  be  a  badge  of 
quality  and  value  throughout  the 
world. 

By  addressing  the  injurious  export 
targetting,  natural  resource  subsidies, 
diversionary  dumping  and  other  forms 
of  exclusionary  practices  by  which 
other  coimtries  in  some  cases  have 
participated  in  direct  and  indisputable 
exclusion  of  American  goods  from 
their  markets,  this  bill  permits  Amer- 
ica to  compete  and  to  cooperate  with 
our  trading  partners  on  a  level  playing 
field. 

The  bill  creates  an  adjustment  as- 
sistance trust  fund  to  enable  American 
firms  to  adapt  to  foreign  competition, 
and  American  workers  displaced  from 
their  jobs  by  the  flood  of  imports  from 
other  countries  are  given  valuable  aids 
in  being  able  to  get  job  retraining  to 
the  skills  that  are  currently  needed  in 
the  marketplace. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  in  the 
long  nm,  this  bill  lays  down  a  firm 
foundation  by  way  of  enhanced  educa- 
tion and  training  that  will  enable  the 
American  worker  to  compete,  in  the 
newly  needed,  sophisticated  skills, 
with  any  worker  anywhere  on  Earth. 

This  bill  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  we  are 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution,  is  not  prepared  to  settle 
for  the  deindustrialization  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  drift  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  increasingly  sell  raw  prod- 
ucts to  other  countries,  who  then  proc- 
ess and  refine  them  into  finished  prod- 
ucts and  sell  those  finished  products 
on  American  markets,  displacing 
American  workers,  eroding  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  base  and  deindustrializ- 
ing  our  country.  That  is  not  our  desti- 
ny. We  have  a  better  destiny  than 
that.  This  bill  will  help  us  achieve  it. 
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I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate 
Members  on  the  Republican  side,  the 
minority  side,  for  their  cooperation  in 
helping  to  bring  this  rule  and  this  bill 
to  us.  Most  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  large  bill  are  bipartisan,  are 
nonpartisan  in  their  fundamental 
character. 

There  are  provisions  which  are  and 
will  be  controversial.  Those  will  be 
fully  discussed  under  the  rule.  There 
is  no  need  at  this  particular  time  for 
us  to  get  into  those  subjects. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  thrust  and 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  exclude 
imports  so  much  as  it  is  to  promote  ex- 
ports, to  give  the  United  States  the 
tools  that  we  need  to  make  America 
competitive  on  world  markets  again. 
And  to  that  end  I  ask  suid  urge  the 
active  and  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
end  that  we  can  make  an  historic  con- 
tribution to  a  freer  and  more  recipro- 
cal and  fairer  world  trading  system. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  in  this  whole  debate  one  has 
to  put  the  trade  imbalances  into  some 
proper  perspective.  We  had  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Bruce  Smart 
before  the  committee  during  the  hear- 
ings in  anticipation  of  a  markup  on 
this  bill.  He  indicated  and  it  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Ambassador 
Clayton  Yeutter  that.  If  the  whole 
world  practiced  totally  free  trade  right 
now,  it  would  have  at  best  a  20-percent 
impact  on  our  trade  imbalance  of  $150 
billion,  and  it  could  be  as  slight  as  10 
percent. 

So  I  think  anyone  should  dismiss  the 
notion,  if  he  is  entertaining  it,  that  a 
trade  package  trying  to  promote  freer 
world  trade  is  the  real  solution  to  our 
problem.  Frankly,  in  many  regards  we 
are  still  failing  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  productivity  of  such  industrial 
countries  as  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  another  component  of  com- 
petitiveness is  tax  policy. 

The  tax  bill  that  we  reported  out  of 
the  House  by  every  econometric  study 
does  violence  to  capital  formation. 
Frankly,  the  Senate  product  that  I 
have  seen  reported  in  the  papers  is  a 
modest  improvement,  but  it,  too,  does 
violence  to  capital  formation,  another 
important  ingredient  in  trying  to  re- 
store a  competitive  edge  for  us. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  there  is 
Government  policy.  If  we  really 
wanted  to  do  something  about  trade 
imbalances,  why  have  we  not  for  years 
been  selling  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan?  And 
why  do  we  insist  upon  FDA  regula- 
tions meeting  U.S.  standards  for  any 
pharmaceutical  products  that  are 
shipped  into  foreign  markets?  That 


has  had  the  practical  effect  of  causing 
our  pharmaceutical  plants  here  to 
open  up  plants  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

My  real  criticism  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  a  failure  to 
make  in  order  an  amendment  I  had 
sought  to  introduce.  That  amendment 
dealt  with  negotiating  authority  to  try 
and  reach  some  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  opening  up  mar- 
kets more  freely  than  they  are  today. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  only  a 
2V^-year  timeframe  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, with  a  possible  2-year  exten- 
sion. My  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided for  8  years  with  a  possible  2-year 
extension.  I  think  anyone  who  Is  at  all 
conversant  with  these  kinds  of  negoti- 
ations will  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
2y%  years  is  utterly  Impossible,  even  4V^ 
years  Improbable.  So  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  committee  bill  simply 
pays  lipservice  to  the  idea  of  serious 
negotiations  with  our  major  trading 
partners. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
have  eliminated  the  exclusions  in  the 
committee  bill  on  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject of  a  wide  variety  of  products  in 
any  such  kind  of  trade  negotiations. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  insists 
that  such  negotiations  cannot  go  for- 
ward until  after  an  international  mon- 
etary conference  is  held.  And  that, 
too,  suggests,  as  I  indicated,  that  the 
committee  position  and  the  bill  Itself 
is  sheer  tokenism  on  the  subject  ^f 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  and  I 
deeply  lament  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
such  an  amendment  in  order  so  we 
could  have  done  something  in  a  sub- 
stantive way  to  Improve  the  commit- 
tee's actions  on  the  trade  bill, 

I  have  never  voted  for  rules  that 
were  in  any  way  restrictive  or  waived 
points  of  order.  For  that  reason.  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  this  rule.  How- 
ever, I  can  certainly  understand  the 
concerns  of  our  distinguished  Trade 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
because  he  very  eloquently  stated 
before  the  Rules  Committee  what 
happened  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  1930  attempted  to 
write  a  trade  bill  on  the  floor.  So. 
while  I  will  not  support  his  rule,  I  un- 
derstand why  he  pleaded  for  restric- 
tions. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lundine]. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  to  make  in  order 
House  consideration  of  H.R.  4800,  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

H.R.  4800  is  an  historic  and  critical 
bill.  The  huge  $150  billion  U.S.  trade 
deficit  is  unsustainable.  Our  future 
economic  prosperity  depends  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  fashion  an  ef- 


fective trade  strategy  for  our  future. 
Trade  ultimately  and  always  means 
jobs  for  Americans.  We  have  already 
lost  millions  of  jobs  because  of  our  in* 
effective  trade  policies.  This  bill  will 
help  create  high  quality  jobs  for  our 
future  through  expanded  world  trade. 

I  commend  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  fine  job  they  did  in  fashioning  this 
rule.  H.R.  4800  Involves  provision! 
drawn  by  six  House  committees.  Aniv* 
Ing  at  consensus  given  this  many  play- 
ers was  a  difficult  task.  They  deserve 
our  gratitude. 

This  is  a  fair  rule.  On  a  bill  this  slse 
which  deals  with  a  subject  as  impor- 
tant as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
totally  open  rule.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  appropriately  considered  the 
merits  of  proposed  amendments  and 
made  those  In  order  which  will  ensure 
a  full  debate  of  this  issue, 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentlemen  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  BONKER], 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  shall 
be  brief.  The  majority  leader  and 
others  have  noted  what  is  obvious 
now,  that  H.R,  4800  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  to  address  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  times,  when 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  related 
problems  of  the  trade  deficit,  the  ex- 
ternal debt  and  America's  competitive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
commend  first  of  all  the  Speaker  for 
having  the  foresight  to  set  up  a  trade 
task  force  so  that  we  could  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  Important  Issue. 
Second,  by  bringing  together  all  of  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  Issue  so  that  we  could  develop  a 
process  and  a  timeframe  that  would 
enable  us  to  take  action  on  a  compre- 
hensive trade  bill.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  chairmen  for 
meeting  the  deadlines  Imposed  by  the 
Speaker. 

When  one  considers  the  enormity  of 
this  trade  bill,  one  can  only  appreciate 
the  effort  It  required  and  the  leader- 
ship necessary  to  bring  all  of  these 
various  trade  bills  to  fruition. 

D  1700 

And  then  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  majority  leader  for  attempting 
successfully  to  work  out  many  of  the 
jurisdictional  problenu  that  necessari- 
ly accompany  a  bill  like  this:  and  then 
finally  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
had  to  deal  with  the  potential  of  all 
kinds  of  amendments  coming  forth 
protecting  certain  Industries  or  chang- 
ing provisions  or  adding  new  ones  In 
something  like  a  trade  bill. 
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a  repeat  of  Smoot-Hawley.  Chairman 
Sam  Gibbons  made  an  eloquent  plea 
before  the  Rules  Committee  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  repeat  action  so  that  we 
would  not  end  up  with  a  trade  bill  that 
was  generic  in  form,  turning  out  to  be 
a  central  issue  bill  that  would  attract 
all  kinds  of  protectionist  action. 

Indeed,  the  entire  process  is  to  be 
commended  because  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  our  trade 
and  international  monetary  problems, 
and  yet  we  have  not  crossed  the  line 
into  protectionism.  We  did  not  allow 
votes  that  would  open  up  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation's  main 
goal  is  to  restore  America's  competi- 
tiveness. I  believe  it  will  do  so  in  a  way 
that  is  positive  and  consistent  with 
international  trade  law.  It  relies  not 
on  import  restrictions,  but  on  opening 
markets  and  promoting  exports. 

HJl.  4800  is  an  extraordinary  effort 
overhaul  and  update  our  trade  laws 
and  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
failed  policies  and  the  trade  deficits 
that  threaten  our  domestic  economy. 

H.R.  4800  is  a  responsible  trade  bill 
that  is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speakgr,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  also 
to  commend  the  Rules  Committee  for 
making  possible  an  excellent  rule 
which  will  give  us  a  chance  to  fully 
debate  this  issue  next  week  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  one  section  of 
the  bill  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
since  other  Members  here  on  the  floor 
today  have  made  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  some  people 
talk  it  is  none  of  our  business  whether 
imports  flooding  into  this  country  are 
made  by  workers  whose  most  basic 
rights  are  repressed,  but  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  might  get  a  different 
answer  from  the  thousands  of  10-,  11-, 
12-,  and  13-year-old  girls  who  are  sold 
into  factory  work  by  one  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  Southeast  Asia,  sold  as 
factory  workers  by  impoverished  rural 
parents  for  $20  to  $100  per  year. 

They  typically  work  15  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  They  sleep  in  factory 
storerooms.  They  are  fed  only  rice  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  be  concerned  about 
these  young  children  forced  into  facto- 
ry work.  American  textUe  and  garment 
company  owners  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned, too.  Trying  to  keep  factory 
doors  open  in  the  Carolinas,  in  Ala- 
bama, and  in  Georgia,  how  are  they  to 
compete  with  products  made  by  chil- 
dren forced  into  indentured  servitude? 
American  workers,  too,  should  be 
concerned  about  these  children,  be- 
cause   efficient    U.S.    factories    close 


down  and  multinational  corporations 
take  advantage  of  exploited  child 
labor  in  foreign  sweatshops  where,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter: 

There  is  no  ventilation.  The  sound  of  the 
machines  is  deafening,  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  lint  which  makes  breathing  difficult  in 
stifling  heat. 

These  are  10-.  11-.  12-.  and  13-year- 
old  children. 

The  worker  rights  section  of  the 
trade  bill  due  on  the  House  floor  next 
week  tries  to  deal  with  the  repression 
and  exploitation  of  workers  who  make 
the  products  which  some  countries 
ship  into  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this^  is  an  important 
point.  The  amendment  that  I  have 
sponsored  does  so  in  a  way  which  is 
fully  consistent  with  existing  current 
American  law.  Under  current  Ameri- 
can law.  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  American  companies  can  go 
before  the  U.S.  Trade;  Representative 
and  allege  an  unfair  trade  practice  via 
foreign  competitor,  imder  a  section 
dealing  with  unreasonable  trade  acts. 
And  these  are  acts  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans unilaterally  by  ourselves  define 
as  unreasonable.  It  does  not  require  a 
determination  by  GATT  or  any  other 
international  body  that  they  are  un- 
reasonable. 

Already  in  the  law,  the  current  law, 
there  are  three  types  of  unreasonable 
actions  mentioned.  One  is  denial  of 
market  access,  another  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  establish  a  business  in  a  for- 
eign coimtry,  and  another  is  the  denial 
of  intellectual  property  rights. 

We  in  the  worker  rights  section 
merely  are  adding  a  fourth  clause  to 
the  three  that  already  exist  in  current 
law.  The  new  trade  bill  in  no  way 
seeks  to  impose  American  labor  stand- 
ards on  foreign  countries.  It  does  not 
do  that  in  any  way.  It  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  minlmimi  wage  for  the 
world  approach.  It  simply  requires 
trading  nations  to  respect  basic  worker 
rights  to  which  they  are  committed 
under  international  law  and  to  which 
our  country  has  committed  itself  in 
our  own  laws  for  50  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  section  and 
the  entire  bill  at  greater  length  next 
week.  I  think  this  could  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  trade  legislation 
which  we  have  considered  in  decades. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  times  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  this 
debate  on  the  rule,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  notes  we  appreciate,  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  work  of 
the  six  committees  involved,  the  work 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  members 
of  those  committees,  and  expecially 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  himself  for  successfully  shep- 
herding through  the  committees  and 
then  binding  together  successfully  this 


complex  mass  of  legislation.  We  ac- 
knowledge also  the  help  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  an  or- 
derly and  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speai<er.  as  we  consider 
major  trade  legislation  next  week,  we  should 
be  presuaded  by  facts  not  partisan  rhetoric. 
The  administration  should  continue  to  press 
for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts in  international  nrwirkets  and  fairly  traded 
imports  at  home.  Unlike  the  claims  made  by 
some  of  my  colleagues,  this  administration 
has  indeed  taken  decisive  action  to  ensure 
free  and  fair  trade  and  to  reject  protectionism. 
The  facts  as  outlined  below  demonstrate 
that  existing  law  provkles  adequate  tools  for 
the  protection  of  U.S.  trade  Interests  and  the 
President  is  using  these  tools  effectively. 
What  we  do  not  need  Is  protectionist  legisla- 
tk)n  in  the  guise  of  trade  reform.  We  do  not 
need  legislation  that  will  threaten  U.S.  ex- 
ports—especially agriculture  and  high-tech  in- 
terests— reduce  employment  at  home,  raise 
prices  for  consumers  and  users,  and  hurt  the 
national  ecorramic  interest. 

Trade  Poucy  Actioms 
As  a  part  of  the  President's  trade  policy 
announced  September  23,  1985.  the  Admin- 
istration has: 

Taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  self-lnltl- 
ating  section  301  unfair  trade  cases  on: 

Brazilian  informatics  market  and  Invest- 
ment restrictions  (Septeml)er  13, 1985,): 

Korean  fire  and  life  insurance  market  re- 
strictions (September  13, 1985); 

Japanese  market  restrictions  on  tobacco 
products  (September  13, 1985); 

Korean  lack  of  protection  for  intellectual 
property  rights  (October  16,  1985). 

Ordered  retaliatory  action  against  Brazil 
on  informatics  and  investment  restrictions 
(May  15.  1986). 

Self-initiated  for  the  first  time  a  section 
305  investigation  to  gather  information  on 
the  potential  trade  barrier  posed  to  U.S. 
meat  exports  by  the  proposed  EC  Third 
Country  Meat  Directive  (Mar.  31, 1986). 

Initiated  the  first  case  ever  brought  under 
Section  307.  initiating  an  Investigation  of 
Taiwan's  automotive  export  performance  re- 
quirements (Mar.  31. 1986). 

Achieved  a  negotiated  resolution  on  the 
issue  of  Japan's  market  restrictions  on 
leather  and  leather  footwear  (December  20. 
1985).  Japan  agreed  to  compensation 
through  reduced  tariffs  worth  $236  million 
in  increased  market  access  and  the  U.S.  will 
Impose  prohibitive  tariffs  on  $24  million  of 
Japanese  leather  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Announced  a  GATT  Subsidies  Code  case 
against  European  Community  wheat  export 
subsidies  (October  16.  1985). 

Secured  market-opening  concessions  from 
Taiwan  on  tobacco,  wine,  and  beer  in  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  of  a  301  case  (Oct.  16, 
1985). 

The  Administration  has  formed  the  Presi- 
dent's Strike  Force  on  Trade,  chaired  by 
Conunerce  Secretary  Baldrige.  to  identify 
specific  trade  barriers  which  may  require 
further  action.  To  date,  the  Strike  Force 
has: 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  In  November  1985  that  the  U.S. 
Government  initiate  an  antidumping  Inves- 
tigation on  256K  DRAM  (Dynamic  Random 
Access  Memory)  and  above  semiconductors 
from   Japan.   The  USG   self-initiated   the 


antidumping  Investigation  December  6, 
1986.  This  is  the  first  time  ever  that  the  Ete- 
partment  has  self-Initiated  an  unfair  trade 
Investigation  outalde  an  established  pro- 
gram such  as  the  Steel  Trigger  Price  Mecha- 
nism. The  International  Trade  Commiaslon 
found  preliminary  injury  (5-0)  on  January 
22,  1986.  The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced preliminary  dumping  margins  on 
March  13.  A  final  dumping  determination  Is 
expected  by  May  30. 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  in  January  1986  that  the  United 
States  Government  undertake  Informal  con- 
sultations with  Airbus  govermnenta 
(France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
United  Kingdom)  to  contain  or  eliminate 
unfair  trade  practices  on  current  and  future 
Airbus  programs.  The  first  round  of  discus- 
sions took  place  March  20-21  in  Geneva.  As 
the  issue  remains  open,  a  second  round  of 
discussions  will  take  place  in  June. 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  that  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
dealing  with  unfair  intellectual  property 
rights  practices  t>e  undertaken.  This  strate- 
gy, announced  April  7,  1986.  includes:  a  leg- 
islative initiative;  intensified  bilateral  pres- 
sure through  consultations,  possible  denial 
of  GSP  benefits,  and  possible  301  cases; 
heightened  multilateral  efforts;  and  an  Ad- 
ministration policy  statement  on  intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

The  working  group  level  of  the  Strike 
Force  is  considering  many  issues,  some  of 
which  are  being  developed  further.  These 
issues  will  t>e  forwarded  to  the  Strike  Force 
over  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Administration  has  moved  to  resolve 
four  disputes  with  the  European  Communi- 
ty: 

We  have  reached  agreement  with  the  EC 
under  the  President's  steel  program  which 
provides  for  voluntary  restraints  on  most 
European  steel  exports  to  the  United  States 
through  September  1989.  To  remedy  the 
problem  of  diversion  by  EC  exporters  from 
licensed  products  to  semi-finished  steel,  as 
of  January  1.  1986.  the  U.S.  imposed  quotas 
on  imports  of  EC  semi-finished  steel. 

In  December  1985,  we  negotiated  resolu- 
tion of  the  EC  canned  fruit  case,  obtaining 
an  EC  commitment  to  reduce  its  production 
sut>sidy  by  25  percent  by  July  1986  and 
eliminate  it  entirely  by  July  1987. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  and  EC 
to  reach  a  solution  on  the  citrus  problem  by 
the  agreed  October  31  deadline,  on  Novem- 
t)er  1  the  U.S.  imposed  duties  of  40  percent 
ad  valorem  on  EC-origin  pasta  products  not 
containing  egg  and  25  percent  ad  valorem 
on  EC  pasta  containing  egg.  We  have,  how- 
ever, continued  to  discuss  this  case  with  the 
EC  and  would  prefer  a  negotiated  solution 
which  would  enable  us  to  put  this  case 
behind  us. 

On  March  31,  1986,  responded  to  new  EC 
restrictions  on  U.S.  grain  and  oilseeds  ex- 
ports to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  part  of  the 
terms  under  which  those  countries  Joined 
the  EC  in  January  1986.  The  U.S.  will 
Impose  quotas  on  oilseeds  and  increased  tar- 
iffs on  grains  to  produce  a  comparable  loss 
of  trade  to  the  EC.  With  respect  to  the  vari- 
able levy  Imposed  in  Spain,  the  U.S.  will 
withdraw  tariff  "bindings"  (GATT  agree- 
ments not  to  raise  tariffs  above  a  certain 
level)  and  increase  those  tariffs  if  the  EC 
does  not  provide  adequate  compensation  by 
July  1. 

On  the  bilateral/multilateral  front,  the 
Administration  has: 

Welcomed  Canada's  Initiative  for  a  poasl- 
ble  bilateral  free  trade  arrangement  and 


have  becim  dlacuaaloni  on  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  Importa, 

Secured  agreement  of  our  OATT  trading 
partners  to  establish  a  preparatory  commit- 
tee for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gogiations.  We  expect  the  round  to  be 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  trade  mlniatera 
scheduled  for  September  1986. 

Undertook  Market-Oriented  Sector-Spe- 
cific (MOSS)  dlacuaalona  with  the  Japanese 
In  four  areas:  telecommunications,  medical 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals,  electronics, 
and  forest  products.  Major  problems  related 
to  Implementation  of  Japan's  new  telecom- 
munications laws  as  well  as  the  radio  wave 
law  have  |}een  resolved.  In  the  medical 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals  area,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  most  of  the  con- 
tentious areas  including  acceptance  of  for- 
eign clinical  test  data,  faster  approval  proce- 
dures and  transparency  in  the  insurance  re- 
imbursement system.  Key  achievements  in 
the  electronics  sector  are  chip  protection 
legislation,  software  copyrights  and  comput- 
er parts  duty  elimination.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  wcxxl  prod- 
uct tariff  cuts  as  well  as  on  a  significant  re- 
duction in  paper  duties. 

Initiated  Market-Access  Fact-Flndlng 
(MAFF)  talks  on  telecommunications  trade 
barriers  in  Europe.  The  first  market  access 
discussions  were  Initiated  with  Germany 
last  December.  The  discussions  allowed  ua 
to  gain  useful  information  on  procurement 
practices,  standards  and  regulations  govern- 
ing enhanced  services.  We  will  now  assess 
the  detailed,  technical  information  which 
was  provided  and  evaluate  the  "opetmess" 
of  the  German  telecommunications  market 
to  U.S.  suppliers.  We  held  similar  talks  with 
the  Italian  Government  and  expect  to  begin 
cotuultatlons  with  other  European  coun- 
tries in  the  near  future. 

Signed  an  agreement  with  Japan  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  equip- 
ment and  parts  and  with  Canada  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  parts  and 
semiconductors. 

The  Administration  is  continuing  vigorous 
enforcement  of  AD/CVD  laws.  We  have  47 
Investigations  ongoing  and  there  has  l>een 
over  a  200  percent  Increase  in  AD/CVD 
cases  processed  from  1980  (50)  to  1985  (133). 

Most  significant  AD/CVD  cases  since  Sep- 
tember 1985. 

Completed  cases  with  affirmative  findings 
of  dumping  or  government  subsidization: 

Japan/celluar  mobile  telephones  on  Octo- 
ber 24. 1985; 

Brazil/fuel  ethanol  on  January  21,  1986 
(n.b.  the  International  Trade  Commiaslon 
found  "no  Injury"  so  case  was  terminated); 

Saudia  Arabia/carbon  steel  wire  rod  on 
January  27, 1986; 

Canada/groundflsh  on  March  14, 1986; 

Japan/256K  semiconductors  on  Jime  2, 
1986. 

Pending  cases  of  dumping  or  government 
subsidization: 

Japan/64K  semiconductors  due  April  23, 
1986; 

Japan/EPROM  semiconductors  due  May 
27,  1986. 

The  Administration  has  also  moved  force- 
fully to  deal  with  unfairly  sulMldlzed  compe- 
tition in  our  export  markets: 

Countered  foreign  suljsldlzed  agricultural 
exports  by  concluding  sales  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  valued  at 
over  $46S  million. 

Countered  foreign  subsidized  export  fi- 
nancing. Pending  Congressional  acceptance 
of  the  President's  War  Chest  proposal,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  offered  grants  to 


help  American  companiM  win  sale*  worth 
about  8328  million  In  eleven  pending  over- 
seu  contracts.  By  acKreaalvely  ualng  mixed 
credits,  we  hope  to  persuade  our  trading 
competitors,  particularly  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  to  support  negotiations  to  elimi- 
nate predatory  flruutclng  practices.  In 
March  1086,  to  counter  a  Brazilian  bid  uatng 
non-competltlve  financing  In  the  U,8. 
market.  Exlmbank  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  extending  concessionary  flnandng  to 
a  U.8.  company  for  a  sale  In  the  UJB. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  BEILENSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  prevloui  queition  on  the  rea> 
olutlon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  DAY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  636)  designating  June  26, 
1986.  as  "National  Interstate  Highway 
Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  obJe<l!tlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentletnan  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

KJ.  Res.  686 

Whereas  the  42.SOO-mlle  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Deferue  Highways  Is  the 
world's  largest  transportation  and  public 
works  project  and  connects  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  June  1986  is  the  80th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  under  which  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  commenced 
and  which  established  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  and 

Whereas  the  design  and  corutructlon  of 
the  Interstate  System  has  provided  substan- 
tial employment  and  economic  growth  for 
all  segments  of  our  society:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Rtiolvtd  by  Ihe  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  26,  1986. 
is  designated  as  "National  Interstate  High- 
way Day".  The  President  la  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  to  recognize  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
and  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1710 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  271)  designating  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
271,  designating  June  13.  1986,  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

Baltic  Freedom  Day  is  our  annual  re- 
minder that  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  have 
been  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  are  not  free.  As 
"captive  nations"  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  they  are  subject  to  domi- 
nation by  Russians  within  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  structure. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States.  We  sin- 
cerely respect  the  efforts  of  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent  to  bring  the  plight  of 
their  loved  ones  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

Our  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  will  not  di- 
minish as  time  passes.  Each  year 
brings  one  event  or  another  which 
concentrates  our  attention  on  new  as- 
pects of  Soviet  rule  which  is  so  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  Baltic 
people. 

This  year,  the  tragic  events  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  plant,  resulting  in 
the  spread  of  atomic  waste  over  the 
Baltic  States— without  any  warning  to 
the  population— serve  to  illustrate  the 
problems  faced  by  those  under  Soviet 
rule. 


As  we  celebrate  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Baltic  people  will  indeed  be  free. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  500,  Baltic  Freedom 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  serves  as  an  im- 
portant reminder  to  the  American  people.  It 
asks  that  we  join  with  the  President  in  com- 
merTHjrating  June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  observance  to  re- 
member the  desire  of  the  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  LKhuania  for  freedom. 

The  Baltic  people  have  suffered  under 
Soviet  rule  for  46  years.  The  United  States 
Government  has  throughout  the  years  refused 
to  recognize  the  illegal  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  condemned  the  acts  of  boitality  by  the 
Soviets  against  the  Baltic  people,  including 
the  mass  deportations  in  June  1941.  The  an- 
niversary of  the  deportations  coincide  with  our 
yearly  observance  of  Baltic  Freedom  Day.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  black  day,  we  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
Baltic  people,  and  protest  the  continued 
Soviet  occupation  of  these  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  the  more  than  230  cosponsors  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  500,  and  support  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  271 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repul)- 
lics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  soverign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  in  collusion  with  Nazi- 
Germany  signed  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  which  allowed  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1940  to 
illegally  seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  States 
and  by  force  incorporated  them  against 
their  national  will  and  contrary  to  their 
desire  for  independence  and  sovereignty 
into  the  U.S.S.R.: 

Whereas  due  to  Soviet  and  Nazi  tyranny, 
by  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions had  lost  20  per  centum  of  their  total 
population; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically implemented  its  Baltic  genocide 
by  deporting  native  Baltic  peoples  from 
their  homelands  to  forced  labor  and  concen- 
tration camps  in  Silieria  and  elsewhere,  and 
by  relocating  masses  of  Russians  to  the 
Baltic  Republics,  thus  threatening  the 
Baltic  cultures  with  extinction  through  rus- 
sification; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 


stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R.,  locked  Into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  U.S.S.R.  vol- 
untarily signed; 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of 
foreign  domination: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms:  and 

Whereas  1986  marks  the  forty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  continued 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  illegal  forci- 
ble occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  the  U.S.S.R.:  Now.  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence from  the  domination  of  the 
U.S.S.R.; 

(2)  the  Congress  deplores  the  refusal  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their 
rightful  demands  for  independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  oppression; 

(3)  the  Congress  reaffirms  the  indictment 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  Copenhagen 
Manifesto  signed  by  the  Baltic  Tribunal  on 
July  26,  1985,  by  Doctor  Theodor  Veiter, 
Reverend  Michael  Bourdeaux,  Sir  James 
Pawcett,  Per  Ahlmark,  and  Jean  Marie  Dall- 
let; 

(4)  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  1986,  the 
anniversary  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
Baltic  peoples  from  their  homelands  in 
1941.  be  designated  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 
as  a  symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  aspirations  of  the  ens- 
laved Baltic  people:  and 

(5)  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  and  to  submit  the  issue  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  to  the  United  Nations  so 
that  the  issue  of  Baltic  self-determination 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
moton  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Coelho]. 


Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  the  schedule  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  the  House 
will  consider  six  suspensions,  which 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.  4775— eliminate  ceiling  on  VA 
home  loan  guaranty  programs; 

H.R.  4718,  Computer  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Act  of  1986; 

H.R.  4588,  Administrative  Confer- 
ence authorizations; 

H.R.  2971,  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
compact; 

H.R.  4434,  Federated  Women's  Clubs 
charter;  and 

H.R.  4529.  Mint  authorization  bill. 

Any  recorded  votes  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  on  Monday  will  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  will  consider  H.R.  4800.  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  of  1986.  general 
debate  only. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  will  meet 
at  11  a.m.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
House  will  continue  in  session  until 
about  7  p.m. 

On  Thursday  the  House  will  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
trade  bill. 

I  will  later  ask  for  untmimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  special  District 
day  on  Thursday  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  4479,  increasing  Federal  payment 
to  District  of  Columbia  to  $444.5  mil- 
lion, the  level  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  last  item  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day will  be  H.R.  1,  Housing  Act  of 
1985.  We  hope  to  complete  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions.  It 
is  not  expected  that  we  will  have  any 
votes  on  Tuesday;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COELHO.  That  is  right.  We 
have  two  primaries,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  his  own  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  also  the  State  of  Oregon.  So 
in  order  to  help  the  Members  out.  we 
will  not  have  any  votes  on  Tuesday. 
All  votes  will  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  will  be  any  re- 
corded votes  on  suspensions  consid- 
ered on  Monday. 

From  the  looks  of  the  schedule,  we 
could,  if  we  go  back  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1985,  go  over  until  Friday.  Is  it 
expected  that  we  will  have  a  Friday 
session? 

Mr.  COELHO.  We  do  not  expect  to 
have  a  Friday  session  at  this  point.  We 
expect  to  conclude  our  business  on 
Thursday.  We  hope  to  complete  H.R. 
1,  but  we  will  have  to  see  how  we  do  on 
the  trade  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  It  is  expected  that 
at  the  close  of  business  Thursday  we 
will  break  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 


Is  It  my  understanding  that  the 
House  will  then  be  adjourned  until 
noon  on  June  3,  for  the  Memorial  Day 
district  work  period? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Yes.  We  will  be  on 
district  work  period  until  Tuesday, 
June  3,  at  noon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Are  votes  expected 
on  Tuesday.  June  3? 

Mr.  COELHO.  That  is  a  primary 
day,  also,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  So 
we  will  have  business  on  Tuesday, 
June  3,  but  any  votes  will  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  Members  can 
expect  votes  beginning  on  Wednesday, 
June  4? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Wednesday.  June  4, 
right. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msui  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  we  will  be  out  of 
here  on  the  22d,  on  Thursday,  and 
break  for  the  Memorial  Day  recess? 

Mr.  COELHO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  break  for  the  district 
work  period  until  the  3d  of  June. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  And  did  the 
gentleman  mention  about  what  time 
that  would  be  on  Thursday?  Is  there 
any  concept  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  Thursday,  the  22d? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Yes. 

Mr.  COELHO.  We  hope  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  trade  bill.  H.R. 
4479  and  H.R.  1.  We  would  hope  to  get 
out  at  a  decent  hour,  but  we  will  have 
to  wait  to  see  how  we  do  with  the 
trade  bill  before  we  can  make  that  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Just  one  more  point 
for  clarification:  We  could,  of  course, 
end  up  with  votes  if  Members  call  for 
procedural  votes  on  Tuesday,  for  In- 
stance, a  vote  on  the  Journal  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  there  Is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent that.  So  there  could  be  votes.  But 
we  hope  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  19.  1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that   when    the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it, 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednes* 
day  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  on  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  DISTRICT  DAY 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Thursday 
next  be  a  special  District  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDS  ACROSS  AMERICA  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  246)  to  designate  May 

25.  1986,  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day,"  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves,  the  com- 
mending United  Support  of  Artists  for 
Africa  and  all  participants  for  their  ef- 
forts toward  combating  domestic 
hunger  with  a  4,000-mile  human  chain 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 246,  legislation  to  designate  May 

26,  1986,  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day"  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  and  com- 
mending United  Support  of  Artists  for 
Africa  for  their  efforts  toward  combat- 
ing domestic  hunger  with  a  nationwide 
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coast-to-coast    human    chain    linkup, 
4.000  miles  long. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  I  have  heard  testimony 
from  States  and  local  health  and  wel- 
fare officials  attesting  to  the  growing 
nximbers  of  American  families  whose 
daily  diets  are  nutritionally  deficient. 
Millions  of  needy  Americans,  are 
imder  current  law.  unserved  by  the 
Food  Stamp  Program:  Participants  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  total  19.8 
million,  however,  right  now  33.7  mil- 
lion Americans  are  living  in  poverty. 
Hunger  in  the  United  States  is  not 
new,  nor  is  it  diminishing.  Health  indi- 
cators such  as  infant  mortality  and 
low-birth  weight  are  on  the  rise  in 
rural  America.  Growth  stunting 
among  urban,  poor  children  due  to  in- 
adequate nutrition  is  also  present 
today.  The  postneonatal  death  rate  is 
on  the  upswing  nationally  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  and  it  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  inadequate  prenatal  nutri- 
tion and  care. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
hunger  in  our  country  does  exist  and 
if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  generate  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  low-income 
families  are  provided  with  the  means 
for  adequate  nutrition,  then  hunger 
will  persist  in  America.  "Hands  Across 
America"  is  one  excellent  way  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Food  is  a  basic  human  need.  Access 
to  adequate  food  should  remain  a 
right  for  every  American.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  Congress 
assist  the  United  Support  of  Artists 
for  Africa.  Accordingly  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 246  and  to  take  part  in  this  im- 
portant humanitarian  project.  "Hands 
Across  America." 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GiLMAN].  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  America  today.  In  spite  of  the 
affluence  of  so  many,  there  are  so 
many  who  just  do  not  have.  I  believe 
when  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
people  are  looking  in  garbage  pails  and 
other  places  where  people  discard 
food,  that  we  see  Americans  like  no 
other  time  in  the  history  of  our  time.  I 
commend  those  people  who  have  orga- 
nized this  project,  "Hands  Across 
America,"  because  I  believe  that  while 
it  is  our  business  and  responsibility  to 
help  those  nations  and  those  conti- 
nents that  need  help,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  America  today  there  is  a 
serious  problem.  I  am  delighted  that 
this  will  highlight  the  problems  that 
we  face  right  here  domestically. 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a  few 
short  days,  the  American  public  will  be  joining 


together  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  for  the  specific 
reason  of  combatting  hunger  and  homeless- 
ness  in  the  United  States.  On  May  25,  1986. 
nearty  10  million  people  will  link  up  coast-to- 
coast  to  demonstrate  this  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  hunger  and  homeless- 
ness  exist  in  this  prosperous  land  of  ours, 
there  Is  disagreement  as  to  the  number  of 
people  affected.  Yet,  it  is  a  grave  problem  by 
any  standards  and  the  subject  of  numerous 
studies.  We  know  this  to  be  so  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  soup  kitchens,  temporary  shelters, 
and  food  pantries;  the  consistently  higher 
number  of  long-term  unemployed;  and,  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  moneys  for  food  assistance 
programs.  The  quibbling  over  numljers  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleagues  in  both  Chambers 
of  the  Congress  cannot  mask  the  fact  that 
over  33  million  people  are  living  below  the 
poverty  line;  1  out  of  every  4  children  under 
the  age  of  6  live  in  poverty;  and,  over  8  million 
people  are  unemployed. 

We  should  be  compelled  to  provide  the 
basic  human  right  of  an  adequate  diet  to  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors;  to  begin  placing  the 
issue  of  hunger  as  a  higher  priority  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Actions,  not  rhetoric,  are 
needed.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246  com- 
nr>emorating  May  25,  1986,  as  Hands  Across 
America  Day,  gives  recognition  to  the  organiz- 
ers and  the  participants  of  an  event  that 
seeks  to  act  on  the  problems  facing  our 
Natk>n.  While  this  resolution  is  not  as  forceful 
as  I  believe  it  should  be,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  our  Government  to  recognize  our  common 
problems,  and  to  act  together  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  alleviate  the  burdens  they 
create. 

Let  us  not  become  passive  on  May  26,  the 
day  after  this  unprecedented  show  of  compas- 
sion. Let  us  instead  renew  our  commitment  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  of  all  Americans. 
We  all  share  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
basic  human  needs  that  include  food  and 

ShfiltGf 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  246 

Whereas  thousands  of  recruits  were  re- 
jected during  World  War  II  l)ecause  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  problems  associated  with 
malnutrition: 

Whereas  our  Government  committed 
itself  to  ending  this  national  problem  by 
successfully  devising  programs  to  eliminate 
malnutrition  in  America; 

Whereas  our  people  became  the  best-fed, 
healthiest  people  in  the  world; 

Whereas  a  Physicians  Task  Force  on 
Hunger  recently  estimated  that  at  least 
twenty  million  American  citizens  now  suffer 
from  hunger,  and  that  hunger  is  increasing 
rather  than  declining; 

Whereas  physicians  around  the  Nation 
are  reporting  an  increase  in  nutrition-relat- 
ed health  problems  among  the  elderly  and 
children,  including  diseases  which  are  usual- 
ly limited  to  third  world  countries; 

Whereas  homelessness  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing national  problem  and  more  than  half 


the    homeless    population    In    the    United 
States  is  comprised  of  children  and  women; 

Whereas  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  only  enough  shelters  to  house  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  on  a  given  night,  and  there  are  as 
many  as  three  million  people  in  need  of 
shelter;  « 

Whereas  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  that  the  principal  causes  of  home- 
lessness in  America  are:  unemployment,  a 
lack  of  resources  for  deinstitutionalized 
mental  patients,  increases  in  personal  crises, 
cuts  in  public  assistance  programs,  reduced 
availability  of  low-income  housing,  and  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse; 

Whereas  participation  by  all  citizens  who 
are  intersted  in  helping  to  address  this  enor- 
mous problem  should  l>e  encouraged; 

Whereas  a  private  fund-raising  effort  by 
United  Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  entitled 
"Hands  Across  America"  is  planned  for  May 
25.  1986; 

Whereas  millions  of  participants  In  this 
effort  who  will  joint  hands  across  this  coun- 
try on  that  day  should  be  commended  for 
asking  all  Americans  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  fulfilling  the  most  basic  needs  of 
our  people  In  this  land  of  compassion  and 
abundance,  by  expending  every  effort  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  homelessness  in  our 
Nation;  Now.  therefore,  be  It, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  25,  1986, 
Is  designated  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ol^ 
serve  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that = the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  266)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Preven- 
tion Month."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
I  simply  would  like  to  Inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilbcan]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Joint  Resolution  549,  des- 
ignating the  month  of  Jime  1986  as 


"Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month." 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  which 
was  Introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
OuARoi],  I  feel  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  in  Congress  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  that  mental  health,  coun- 
seling, and  simple  acts  of  friendship 
can  serve  in  preventing  suicide  among 
out  young  persons. 

The  growing  incidence  of  suicide 
among  our  youth  is  a  troubling  matter 
for  parents,  teachers,  and  legislators 
alike.  In  the  past  5  years,  suicide  has 
become  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death,  following  accidents,  for  yoimg 
persons  ages  15  to  24.  Although  the 
suicide  rate  for  the  population  at  large 
has  remained  essentially  steady  for 
many  decades,  for  young  people  it  has 
increased  25  percent  between  1960  and 
1983. 

Experts  tell  us  that  most  suicide  is 
preventable.  A  nationwide  effort  to 
educate  and  publicize  the  critical 
nature  of  this  tragic,  current  epidemic 
is  a  vital  first  step  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  hopelessness  that  has  overcome 
so  many  of  our  young  people.  Educa- 
tion efforts  geared  toward  helping 
teenagers  understand  and  accept 
normal  reactions  to  pain  and  loss,  peer 
coiuiseling  groups,  referral  services,  as 
well  as  improved  education  initiatives 
for  parents  and  teachers,  can  make  a 
significant  difference  in  suicide  pre- 
vention efforts. 

In  that  regard,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  leg- 
islation recently  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Lantos  and  Ackerhan.  This 
legislation,  H.R.  4650,  the  Youth  Sui- 
cide Prevention  Act,  creates  a  special 
$10  million  grants  program  within  the 
Department  of  Education  to  assist 
school  districts  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  establishing  suicide 
prevention  programs.  This  measure  is 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  where,  as  a  cosponsor, 
I  am  hopeful  action  can  be  taken  prior 
to  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month  In 
Jime. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  together  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation and  joining  in  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities  observing  June 
1986  as  Youth  Suicide  Prevention 
Month. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  once  again  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OiucAN]  for  his  hard  work  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  366 
Whereas  the  youth  of  ■ociety  represent 

the  hope  for  the  future: 

Whereas  the  rate  of  youth  suicide  has  In- 
creased more  than  threefold  in  the  last  two 
decades; 

Whereu  over  five  thousand  young  Ameri- 
cans took  their  lives  last  year,  many  more 
attempted  suicide,  and  countless  families 
were  affected; 

Whereas  youth  suicide  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  must  l>e  addressed  by  a  concerned  so- 
ciety; and 

Whereas  youth  suicide  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Individuals,  families, 
communities,  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment to  educate  society:  Now,  therefore,  t>e 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
June  1986  Is  designated  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  chief  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  otMerve  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JUST  SAY  NO  TO  DRUGS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  337)  designating  May 
18-24,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Garcia,  for  allowing  the  House  to  join  with  the 
Senate  in  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
337,  commemorating  the  week  of  May  18 
through  May  24.  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week."  Senate  Joint  Resolution  337  Is 
klentical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  629.  which 
I  introduced  on  May  7.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  that  over  the  past  week  164  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  this  worthwhile  en- 
deavor by  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tk>n629. 

This  resolution  underscores  the  efforts  of 
the  Just  Say  No  Clubs  that  are  working  to  pre- 
pare elementary  and  junk>r  high  school  stu- 
dents to  stand  against  future  pressures  of  ex- 
perimenting with  and  using  doigs.  I  think  we 
all  realize  how  difficult  growing  up  is  for 


today's  children.  Th«y  may  appaar  to  act  ar^d 
dress  in  a  grownup  manner  much  mon  quick- 
ly than  their  parents.  Inside,  however,  they  are 
still  chlklren  and  the  ovenvt>«lmlng  desire  for 
acceptance  by  their  peers  is  important  The  . 
Just  Say  No  Qubs  that  are  being  organized 
will  help  to  provkle  them  with  the  support  that 
they  so  desparately  need  to  fight  the  tampta- 
tiOT)  to  use  drugs. 

This  effort  is  being  made  with  good  reason 
as  ttie  most  recent  figures  on  drug  use  among 
today's  youth  reveal  a  tremendous  problem. 
Five  percent  of  high  school  senk>rs  smoke 
marijusna  on  •  daily  basis  and  6  percent  us* 
cocaine.  We  cannot  let  drugs  destroy  the  livet 
of  our  teenagers  any  longer. 

The  Just  Say  No  Program  will  send  out  a 
message  of  hope  to  America's  youth.  On  May 
22,  thousands  of  young  people,  their  teachers, 
and  parents  across  the  Nation  wilt  participate 
in  "Just  Say  No  Walks."  These  walks  will  be  a 
courageous  declaratton  that  students  can  just 
say  "No"  to  drugs.  These  children  need  to 
know  that  the  leaders  of  America  are  standing 
behind  them  in  their  belief  that  drugs  don't 
have  to  be  s  part  of  growing  up.  I  firmly  be* 
lieve  our  young  people  deserve  every  possible 
chance  to  reach  their  potential  and  attain  their 
goals  so  that  they  will  become  responsibia 
citizens.  Although  It  has  been  saM  many 
times,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  today's  youth  are  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8.J.  Ru.  337 

Whereas  America's  youth  are  our  Nation's 
most  precious  resource; 

Whereas  young  people  are  contributing  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  by  starting  "Just  Say 
No"  clutw  and  saying  "no"  to  drugs; 

Whereas  children  across  America  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  Walk  Acalnst  Drugs  on  May  22; 
and 

Whereas  America's  youth  should  be  reoog- 
nlzed  and  encouraged  for  their  efforts  in 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  recognition 
of  this  Nation's  young  people  to  publicly 
fight  drug  abuse  by  just  saying  "no"  to 
drugs  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  end 
of  drug  abuse  In  America,  the  President  Is 
directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  May  18.  1986,  through  May  24. 
1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs  Week",  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
otjserve  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  271,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  246,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  266,  and  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 337,  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    DESIRABILITY    OP 
ESTABLISHING     AN     INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPACE   YEAR   IN    1992- 
MESSAGE     FROM    THE     PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-221) 
The   SPEIAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday.  May  15. 
1986.) 


D  1725 

A  UNIFIED  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  FLOODPLAIN  MANAGE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  15,  1986.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  May  15. 
1986.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Laittos]. 


GORBACHEV  WAS  WRONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gorba- 
chev was  wrong  when,  in  his  televised 
statement,  he  said  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment did  not  know  anything  about 
Three  Mile  Island  for  a  significant 
period  of  time  after  that  incident  hap- 
pened. 

Gorbachev  was  wrong  when  he  Im- 
plied that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  Three  Mile  Island  Incident  after  it 
had  happened. 

Gorbachev  was  wrong  when  he 
stated  that  notification  was  not  given 
to  the  world  at  large  about  the  events 
at  Three  Mile  Island  for  a  significant 
period  after  the  Incident  occurred. 

He  was  dead  wrong  In  these  asser- 
tions as  the  televised  message  he  gave 
to  the  Soviet  people  was  made  known 
itself  to  the  world.  I,  myself,  was  at 
Three  Mile  Island  on  the  date  of  that 
incident  within  hours  after  the  first 
news  came  out  about  the  mishap.  I 
greeted  Members  of  Congress,  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members 
of  the  House,  Congressman  Hertel 
and  Congressman  Goodling  who  came 
In  shortly  thereafter  and  were  briefed 
and  conducted  a  press  conference  as  to 
the  events  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

Moreover,  on  the  same  date,  on 
March  29.  March  28.  1979.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  In- 
formed about  9  a.m..  within  hours 
after  the  Incident  occurred,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse of  that  communication,  came 
to  Three  Mile  Island  and  toured  the 
facility  and  was  given  a  full  briefing 
on  those  events  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

You  see  a  stark  contrast  between 
what  had  happened  at  Three  Mile 
Island  and  the  recent  nuclear  disaster 
in  the  Ukraine  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  the  International  press 
corps,  in  all  Its  elements,  swarmed  into 
Middletown.  PA.  and  into  Harrisburg 
at  the  time  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
Incident,  again,  within  hours  after  the 
incident  had  occurred,  and  the  news 
was  flashed,  the  shock  that  was  heard 
around  the  world  right  from  the  very 
first  moment  that  it  became  known 
that  the  mishap  had  occurred. 

Again,  a  contrast  between  what  Is  as- 
serted by  Gorbachev  and  what  actual- 
ly happened  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
What  a  contrast.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  nuclear  disaster  happened  in  the 
Soviet  Union  it  remained  for  a  cloud 
that  hovered  over  Scandinavia  days 
later  to  give  the  world  first  notice  that 


a  disaster  of  major  proportions  had  oc- 
curred. 

Gorbachev  was  dead  wrong,  first  of 
all,  In  allowing  his  nation  not  to  give 
Immediate  and  concise  Information  as 
to  what  was  occurring.  Gorbachev  was 
wrong  the  other  day  when  he  Intimat- 
ed that  the  U.S.  Government  or  the 
American  people  or  the  mechanisms 
that  were  at  work  In  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry at  that  time  failed  to  do  their 
duty  at  the  time  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  incident  with  respect  to  notifi- 
cation to  the  world. 

Again  we  see  a  contrast,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, between  what  can  happen  and 
what  does  happen  In  an  open  society 
where  people  can  know  of  something 
Immediately,  and  In  the  Instance  of 
Three  Mile  Island,  to  give  people 
choices  right  away  as  to  how  to  act  for 
their  families;  whether  to  leave  town; 
whether  to  evacuate;  whether  to  stay 
on.  and  what  had  happened  in  the 
Soviet  Union  when  many  people.  If  It 
feared,  were  consigned  to  their  death 
because  they  never  knew,  and  still  do 
not  know  In  some  quarters,  what  actu- 
ally happened  on  the  date  of  that  Inci- 
dent and  what  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gorbachev  was  wrong. 


D  1735 

MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  headlines  reported  that  two 
prominent  administration  officials  had 
accused  the  Government  of  Mexico  of 
corruption,  insinuating  In  a  most  In- 
sinuative,  in  fact.  If  not  a  direct,  way 
that  the  President  of  Mexico,  Mr.  de 
la  Madrid,  or  his  relatives,  were  In- 
volved in  corrupt  practices  and  also  in 
the  illegal  drug  trade. 

Two  individuals  making  the  charges 
were,  one,  Elliott  Abrams,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs.  The 
other  was  one  von  Raab,  of  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau. 

Now  I  think  that  the  harm  that  has 
been  perpetrated  by  these  two  spokes- 
men without  any  kind  of  a  clearance, 
but  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
or  the  Cabinet  members  directly  supe- 
rior to  these  Individuals,  indicating 
that  the  impact  on  the  diplomatic 
front  particularly,  and  specifically  In 
Mexico,  has  been  so  adverse  to  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country  that 
some  kind  of  an  apology  should  be 
forthcoming  forthwith. 

In  the  first  place,  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  Elliott  Abrams  came  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  Department  not  with  any  par- 
ticular background  of  experience,  but 
was  one  of  those  political  hirelings 


that  then  Ambassador  to  the  United 
NationB  Kirkpatrlclc  brought  In  her 
very  steadfast  and  absolute  inexorable 
pursuit  of  dismissing  all  of  the  career 
diplomats  In  our  U.N.  staff  in  New 
York,  and  hiring  hacks  that  had  no 
experience,  but  who  met  her  Ideologi- 
cal litmus  test.  Elliott  Abrams  was 
hired  because  he  happened  be  to  the 
son-in-law  of  Norman  Podhoretz,  the 
editor  of  "Commentary,"  which  was 
the  one  that  brought  the  attention  of 
the  administration  to  one  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick. 

So,  we  have  the  Irresponsible  re- 
marks of  a  man  who  has  absolutely  no 
serious  background  for  diplomacy, 
much  less  In  this  particular  area  now 
as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

Second,  the  record  will  show  that  if 
any  administration  In  Mexico,  if  any 
President  In  recent  history,  has  been 
considered  above  question  an  honest 
administrator,  it  Is  President  de  la 
Madrid.  But  on  top  of  that,  It  is  a  very, 
very  Insidious  Intervention  in  the 
purely  domestic  and  Internal  affairs  of 
the  sovereign  neighbor  to  the  south  of 
our  border.  It  has  aroused  such  resent- 
ment that  any  responsible  official 
from  the  President  on  down  who  has 
the  authority  should  offer  an  apology 
forthwith. 

Also,  It  is  hypocritical.  If  there  is 
any  corruption  in  Mexico,  it  can  be 
more  than  matched  In  our  country. 
The  kind  of  drug  traffic  which  Is  expe- 
rienced in  our  country  by  way  of  inter- 
national traffic  and  particularly  with 
Mexico  would  not  be  possible,  were  It 
not  for  the  Joinder  of  the  political,  the 
official  governmental,  all  the  way 
from  local  to  State  to  national  offi- 
cials, and  organized  crime. 

I  have  pointed  this  out  since  1970. 
There  is  no  question  about  It.  It  was 
this  kind  of  activity  that  led  to  the 
first  murder  of  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Judge  John  Wood.  Fi- 
nally, after  3  years,  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  able  to  bring  at  least 
some  culprits  to  justice,  but  never 
have  gotten  to  those  behind  the  scenes 
that  are  still  in  power,  that  are  still 
reaping  billions  of  dollars  from  this  il- 
licit trade. 

Our  corruption  in  the  United  States 
is  what  gives  rise  to  the  demand  for 
the  drugs  to  begin  with.  Second, 
Mexico  above  all,  has  been  the  most 
steadfast— under  pressure  from  us,  of 
course,  but  also  on  our  insistence— In 
stamping  out  the  raising  of  the  poppy 
fields  and  the  like,  and  attempting  to 
do  what  they  can  to  stem  the  tide  of 
this  Uliclt  drug  trade. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMEDY 
PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  JOINT 
AND  SEVERAL  UABILITY  IN 
ANTITRUST  CASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carfik).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducirig 
today  a  bill  that  provides  a  lor>s-swait«d  con- 
sensus solution  for  remedying  the  problems 
caused  by  joint  and  several  liability  In  antitrust 
cases.  This  legislatton  has  gained  the  support 
of  the  business  community,  the  administration, 
and  the  bar.  It  is  a  much  needed  rentedy  for 
inequities  which  occur  in  antitrust  cases 
through  joint  and  several  liability  combined 
with  mandatory  treble  damages— a  problem  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  business  community 
and  the  (Congress. 

Under  cunent  antitrust  damage  law,  each 
defendant  in  an  antitrust  action,  regsrdless  of 
size,  degree  of  culpability,  or  marttet  share, 
can  be  held  liable  for  an  entire  Industry's 
treble  damages.  Consequently,  tremendous 
pressure  exists  on  defendants  to  settle  out  of 
court  than  risk  litigation.  This  pressure  builds 
as  fellow  defendants  settle  early,  often  for 
small  sums,  leaving  the  reamlning  defendants 
subject  to  greater  and  greater  liability.  At  this 
point,  innocent,  or  less  culpable,  companies 
may  pay  substantial  sums  rather  than  defend 
themselves  end  risk  liability  for  an  entire  in- 
dustry's treble  damages. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
modify  cun'ent  law  so  as  to  require  the  courts 
to  reduce  the  claim  of  an  antitrust  plaintiff  who 
has  released  a  person  from  liability  by  the 
greater  of  the  consideration  pakj  for  the  re- 
lease or  the  damages  allocable  to  the  person 
being  released  from  liability. 

Additionally,  the  legislative  provides  that,  In 
horizontal  pricefixing  and  similar  cases,  if  a 
person  whose  undercharges  or  overcharges 
would  hsve  been  included  in  the  calculation  of 
damages  has  not  been  joined  as  a  defendant, 
the  court  shall  conclusively  presume  that  such 
a  person  has  been  released  from  liability  and 
reduce  the  plaintiff's  claim  by  a  proportionate 
amount.  The  bill  expressly  preserves  the  doc- 
trine or  joint  and  several  liability,  but  vitiates 
its  unintended  and  unfair  results.  Further  the 
legislation  covers  sll  sntltrust  actions  where 
these  problems  may  arise. 

This  legislation  would  solve  the  serious 
problems  Inherent  in  the  existing  system  of 
antitrust  damage  law.  First,  the  bill  helps  pre- 
vent plaintiffs  from  threatening  the  least  culpa- 
ble, or  even  Innocent  companies  with  industry- 
wide treble  liability.  Whipsaw  settlement  tac- 
tics would  be  Impossible,  because  a  plaintiff 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  force  the  remain- 
ing defendants  to  shoulder  the  share  of  treble 
damages  sttrtbutable  to  settling  defendants. 

Addittonally,  since  the  bill  requires  all  alleg- 
edly culpable  parties  in  s  horlzonal  pricefixing 
or  similar  case  to  be  joined  in  the  Iswsult  If 
their  overcharges  or  undercharges  are  to  be 
Included  in  the  plaintiff's  damage  claims,  a 
plaintiff's  ability  to  selectively  sue  some  co- 
conspirators in  order  to  engage  in  coercive 
whipsaw  settlenrwnt  tactics  Is  eliminated. 

The  legislation  expressly  preserves  the  doc- 
trine of  joint  and  several  liability  In  all  antitrust 
cases  snd,  to  the  extent  thst  such  liability 
helps  to  deter  anticompetitive  behavior  or  Is 
othenwise  throught  to  be  desirable,  these  ben- 
efits are  retained. 

A  true  consensus  solutk>n  to  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  business  community 


and  with  which  oongrees  has  grappled  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  finally  been  found.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  schieve  this  important  artd  long- 
awaited  reform  of  antitrust  law. 


HONORINO  NATAN  (ANATOLY) 
8HCHARAN8KY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LamtobI 
Is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
sponsor  today's  special  order  honoring  one  of 
the  most  courageous,  moral,  and  Inspirational 
indivkluals  in  tlie  world  today.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  my  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus,  Congressman 
John  Porter,  and  Congressmen  Ben  Oilman 
and  Steny  Hover  joined  me  in  calling  for  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky. 

This  week  many  of  us  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Mr.  Shcharansky  In  a  special  event  in 
the  Capitol  Rotunda.  His  presence  In  the  Ro- 
tunds spoke  volumes  for  the  need  to  continue 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  sll  Soviet  citizens  wf)o 
yearn  to  practice  their  reiigk>n  freely  or  emi- 
grate. Even  as  Mr.  Shcharsnsky  thanked  Con- 
gress for  the  efforts  we  hsve  done  as  s  col- 
lectlve  body  to  secure  hit  release  from  the 
Gulag,  many  of  us  felt  that  we  should  be 
thanking  him  Instssd. 

We  should  thank  Shcharansky  tor  giving  us 
an  example  of  how  conviction  eventually  tri- 
umphs over  corruption.  We  should  thank  him 
for  his  tireless  work  on  behalf  of  human  rights, 
work  which  cost  him  9  years  of  hit  life  spent 
in  prison.  Not  least,  we  shoukj  thank  hit  tre- 
mendout  wife,  Avital,  for  preserving  through 
the  yeart  of  darkness,  making  nunf)erous  trips 
here  and  throughout  the  world  to  bring  her 
husband's  case  to  the  sttention  of  the  wodd. 

The  Rotunda  event  was  truly  a  joyous  event 
of  this  Congress.  On  one  level  it  was  s  pleas- 
ure to  simply  see  the  man  on  whose  behalf 
we  have  worked  for  many  years.  Over  the 
years,  dozens  of  Dear  Colleague  letters  and 
hundreds  of  Individual  letters  were  sent  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  on  Shcharansky't  behalf. 
His  eventual  release  is  proof  that  these  ef* 
forts,  as  well  as  all  the  nun>erous  efforts  orga- 
nized by  Avital  snd  such  dedicated  organiza- 
tions such  St  the  Union  of  Counclli  for  Soviet 
Jewt  and  the  Nstlonsi  Conference  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  can  pay  off. 

On  a  different  level,  Shcharansky  brings  an 
Important  message  to  us  all.  Shcharansky 
teaches  us  that  human  rights  are  indivisible. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  Natan  Shcharsnsky  as 
Shcharansky  told  us  in  the  Rotunds,  however, 
we  cannot  rest  simply  becsuse  one  lndlvk)ual 
has  been  released;  on  the  conti'ary,  we  have 
to  continue  and  renew  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  IndlvMuals  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

I  am  proud  to  join  wHh  my  colleagues  todsy 
In  praiting  the  great  work  that  Nstan  Shchar- 
ansky hss  done,  snd  siso  to  look  fonyard  to 
the  coming  years  when  Natan  will  be  on  ttic 
vanguard  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
wortd. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  a 
strar>ge  and  fortunate  coincidence  will  occur  in 
Congress  that  makes  our  undertakings  here 
all  ttie  more  interesting. 
Today  is  such  a  day  for  me. 
Sometime  last  month  I  arranged  to  speak 
out  once  again  on  tt>e  continuing  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  as  part  of  the  1986  Congression- 
al Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Through  the  office  of  our  colleague 
and  this  year's  vigil  chairman,  Tom  Kindness, 
it  was  agreed  that  today  would  be  the  date  I 
would  make  my  remarks. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  also 
happer^  to  be  the  day  that  we  welcome  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  significance  of  this  coincidence  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  indeed  the  relationship 
between  these  events  is  direct  and  clear. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  out  of  the  Soviet 
gulag  today  for  two  important  reasons.  First, 
he  is  free  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  con- 
viction, courage,  and  faith,  wtio  knew  that  he 
woukj  one  day  rejoin  his  wife  Avital  in  Israel. 
Second,  he  is  free  because  his  many  friends, 
throughout  this  country  and  others,  kept  up  a 
tong  and  vocal  fight  on  his  behalf.  Even  when 
things  looked  bad,  his  supporters— foremost 
among  them  Avital— pursued  his  release  at 
every  opportunity. 

Today  we  can  see  the  results.  Anatoly  is  at 
last  in  our  mklst  physically  as  well  as  spiritual- 
ly. His  presence  here  is  proof  that  justice,  dig- 
nity, and  liberty  can  triumph  over  tyranny  and 
oppression  wfien  freedom-loving  people 
speak  with  one  united  voice. 

Today,  we  need  to  speak  out  again  with 
one  voice.  Tomorrow,  and  the  day  after,  too. 
Indeed,  we  must  speak  out  everyday  until  all 
Soviet  Jews  have  the  right  to  emigrate  freely. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  new  voice  joining 
our  chorus.  It  is  a  voice  of  experience  and  in- 
domitable spirit  It  is,  of  course,  the  vok%  of 
Anatoly. 

I  am  informed  that  later  this  week  in  the 
Soviet  Union  another  Soviet  Jew.  one  wfio 
has  both  very  little  and  very  much  in  common 
with  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  will  be  appearing 
before  a  Soviet  kangaroo  court  on  a  false 
charge  of  drug-traffk:king.  The  absurd  charge 
is  the  product  of  a  plot  by  the  KGB  to  impris- 
on Alexei  Magarik  of  Tbiisi,  wfrase  real 
"crime"  is  wanting  to  study  and  teach  atx^ut 
his  Jewish  heritage.  There  woukj  seem  to  be 
little  doubt  about  the  short-term  outcome  of 
Vns  tiial. 

What  matters,  though,  is  the  long-term 
result.  As  in  Anatoly's  case,  we  must  join  to- 
gether to  protest  this  travesty  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  myriad  of  others  that  have  victim- 
ized the  Soviet  Union's  many  Prisoners  of 
Conscience.  We  must  speak  out  as  one  on 
behalf  of  the  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  live  in  their  ti^e 
homeland,  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  January  of  this  year 
through  the  end  of  April,  only  282  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  allowed  to  exit  the  U.S.S.R.— even 
fewer  than  the  paltry  number  of  emigrants 
permitted  to  leave  last  year,  when  one  aver- 
ages for  the  year.  This  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  clear  now  tfiat  the  Soviets  released  An- 
atoly because  they  hoped  the  West  would  be 
satisfied  and  diverted  from  the  issue  at 
hand— freedom  for  all  Soviet  Jews.  We  must 


indicate  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  ttie  freedom  of  one  man  alone, 
even  if  he  is  one  as  great  and  inspiring  as  An- 
atoly Shcharansky.  We  must  tell  the  Soviets 
that  Alexei  Magarik  and  hundreds  of  otfiers 
who  wish  to  leave  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
join  Anatoly  Shcharansky  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  free  Soviet  Jewry.  With  his  wisdom 
and  energy,  I  am  confident  this  fight  for  free- 
dom will  be  won. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Corv 
gross  have  been  very  privileged  to  wekx>me 
and  honor  Anatoly  (Natan)  Shcharansky  and 
his  wife,  Avital,  to  Washington  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  is  a  hero  in  every  sense  of  tt)e 
word. 

Until  recently,  Natan  was  the  symbol  of 
Soviet  repression.  Now,  he  is  the  symbol  of 
hope  for  the  countless  others  who  languish  in 
Soviet  prisons.  Throughout  his  darkest  mo- 
ments, he  was  never  alone.  All  of  us  were 
with  him.  There  was  always  hope.  There  still 
is  hope. 

The  forces  of  darkness  tried  to  silence  him, 
but  failed.  Now,  we  salute  him  in  this  historic 
place  far  from  the  prison  camps  in  the.  Soviet 
Union. 

Through  his  sufferings,  he  has  become  the 
great  champion  of  human  rights  and  a  symbol 
of  courage  throughout  the  world. 

I  recently  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  human  rights  abuses 
in  that  country  with  Mr.  Gort>achev,  and  met 
with  many  of  those  whose  rights  are  being 
denied.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  their  plight,  and  it 
left  me  grateful  for  the  rights  we  often  take  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  welcome 
Natan  and  Avital.  Side-by-side,  they  have 
fought  on  behalf  of  all  those  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  denied  basic  freedoms. 
They  have  also  fought  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  Natan  and  his  wife  will  continue 
the  human  rights  struggle  for  those  he  left 
behind.  Those  suffering  souls  are  tfie  vk:tims 
of  a  cruel  tyranny  that  defies  the  imagination 
of  many  of  us  in  the  free  wortd.  We  did  not 
forget  Natan.  We  will  not  forget  those  still  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  pay  trit)ute  to  this  brave  couple.  We 
are  glad  and  honored  to  have  them  with  us. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
horrar  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  organized  t>y  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lantos]  and  the  gentieman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter]  to  celebrate  the  courage 
and  commitment  by  Anatoly  "Natan"  Shchar- 
ansky to  the  preservation  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Eariy  this  year,  we  watched  with  joy  and 
relief  as  Natan  stepped  across  Kleinicke 
Bridge  to  ttie  freedom  which  ha.6  t>een  his 
dream  during  the  long  years  of  harassment, 
interrogation,  isolation,  and  imprisonment 

He  had  been  convicted  of  treason,  espio- 
nage, and  agitation  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
His  so-called  crime  was  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights  and  the  rights  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  wistied  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  here  in  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda, he  greeted  us  as  his  "accomptees  in 
crime",  and  challenged  us  to  continue  togeth- 


er our  "criminal"  activities  in  pursuit  of  justice 
and  indrvkjual  liberty.  I  am  honored  to  stand  in 
his  company. 

Natan  Shcharansky  understands  suffering. 
And  he  knows  that  he  is  not  the  last  in  his 
country  who  will  suffer.  We  are  so  very  fortu- 
nate that  his  captors  have  not  been  able  to 
break  his  spirit  or  silence  his  words. 

We  will  work  together  with  him  to  keep  the 
light  shining  on  those  left  behind— on  Andrey 
Sakharov,  and  Yuriz  Ortov,  artd  Josef  Begun, 
and  Ida  Nudel,  and  on  the  thousands  of 
others  who  are  still  struggling  for  their  beliefs 
and  their  freedom. 

We  will  work  together  to  hold  those  in 
Moscow  accountable  to  their  pledge  of  re- 
spect for  religious  belief  and  indivklual  free- 
doms as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  agreement 

And  we  will  work  together  to  further  human 
rights  and  Jewish  emigration  by  continuing  to 
press  our  interest  in  matters  and  by  insisting 
that  real  progress  is  essential  to  our  agenda 
for  improved  relations  and  for  peace. 

The  release  of  Natan  Shcharansky  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  Today,  we  salute  him,  and  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  tell  him  how  grateful 
we  are  for  what  he  has  done  to  ensure  that 
human  rights  and  indivkJual  freedom  will  not 
be  undermined.  His  faith,  his  ability  to  lead, 
his  wit,  his  courage  to  stand  up  against  his  op- 
pressors for  his  principles,  and  his  love  of 
freedom  stand  as  a  beacon  to  those  who  will 
follow. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  arranging 
this  special  order  so  that  we  might  express 
our  feelings  and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  course  of  human  rights  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  of  the  Congresstonal 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  the  gentieman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos],  the  gentleman  fi'om  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter],  and  the  distinguished  co- 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  in  provkJ- 
ing  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  for  his  courageous  dedication  to 
human  rights  and  his  ongoing  commitnr>ent  to 
all  those  denied  bask:  human  freedom. 

Throughout  his  9  years  of  imprisonment  on 
false  charges  of  being  a  U.S.  agent,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  displayed  courage  and  an  un- 
yiekllng  iron  will.  His  stitiggle  began  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
monitoring  group,  and  as  an  outspoken  propo- 
nent of  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  his  devoted  wife  Avital.  who 
waged  an  indefatigable  campaign  on  behalf  of 
Anatoly  and  others  like  him.  have  brought  tfie 
pursuit  of  freedom,  and  the  issue  of  human 
rights  to  the  forefront  of  worid  attention. 

During  his  9  years  of  unjust  imprisonment. 
Congress  often  adopted  legislation  in  support 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We  have  p;raised  his 
devotion  for  his  fellow  man.  and  call  upon  the 
Presklent  to  join  us  in  our  fight  for  his  release. 
I  am  proud  that  the  House  has  approved  a  bill 
that  I  sponsored  with  over  230  of  my  col- 
leagues, awarding  Anatoly  and  his  devoted 
wife.  Avital  Shcharansky  Congressional  Gold 
Medals.  These  medals  are  in  recognition  of 
their  dedication  to  human  rights. 

Anatoly's  address  eariier  this  week  in  the 
Rotunda  of  our  Captiol  takes  on  added  mean- 
ing.  Throughout   the  world   our  Capitol   is 


viewed  as  a  symbol  of  everlasting  freedom. 
Two  of  our  most  cherished  liberties  are  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  rell- 
gkjn,  both  routinely  denied  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n.  These  rights  are  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  Constitution,  but  we  so  often  take  them 
for  granted.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said. 
"My  God!  How  little  do  my  countrymen  know 
what  precious  blessings  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  Earth 
enjoyl" 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  knows  just  how  very 
precious  freedom  tiuly  is.  and  speaks  for  the 
many  miltons  of  men  and  woman  who  are  not 
free  to  speak  themselves. 

While  we  were  gratified  by  Anatoly's  pres- 
ence in  our  mkjst.  and  mindful  of  his  joyous 
reunton  with  Avital,  who  is  now  expecting  their 
first  child,  we  cannot  forget  the  millions  who 
are  still  denied  their  own  freedom.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  the  threat  of  Govern- 
ment reprisals  and  bureaucratic  obstacles, 
over  400,000  Jews  have  applied  to  emigrate. 
Avital  and  Anatoly  Shcharansksy  are  an  inspi- 
ratton  and  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  throughout 
this  workj  who  love  freedom.  We  want  to 
assure  them  that  my  colleagues  and  I  Intend 
to  continue  unabated  our  fight  for  human  jus- 
tice behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  a 
great  honor  to  participate  in  this  special  order 
in  honor  of  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  in 
recognition  of  their  past,  present,  and  continu- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  human  rights  around  the 
wortd.  While  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
the  Shcharanskys  over  the  oppressive  regime 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  to  Soviet  Jews,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  thousands  of  refuseniks  who 
remain  captive  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only 
are  many  Soviet  Jews  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
gate  to  Israel  or  any  other  free  nation,  they 
are  also  harassed  and  persecuted  in  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  gained  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jews  during  my  trip, 
taken  with  several  congressional  colleagues, 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  July  1985.  During  this 
tiip.  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  many  refuseniks  and 
their  families.  Many  of  the  persons  with  whom 
we  rnet  have  names  that  have  become  leg- 
ends in  the  human  rights  struggle  In  which  the 
dissidents  and  refuseniks  are  involved. 

In  some  cases,  we  met  with  wives  of  those 
who  are  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
learned  of  arrests  under  bizarre  and  unusual 
circumstances,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  of 
imprisonment  for  charges  such  as  hooliganism 
and  parasitism,  of  planted  evidence,  of  12- 
hour  searches  of  homes,  and  of  a  prisoner, 
now  90-percent  blind  as  a  result  of  being 
stabbed  in  his  eyes  in  his  jail  cell,  which  au- 
thorities say  was  self-inflicted. 

We  learned  of  people  who  have  now  been 
refused  the  right  of  emigration  and  repatriatton 
for  as  long  as  12.  14.  even  16  years.  They  are 
painfully  aware  that  the  number  of  Jews  being 
permitted  to  emigrate  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1 982. 

Those  with  whom  we  visited  are  part  of  ap- 
proximately 350,000  Soviet  Jews  who  desire 
to  emigrate.  Ten  thousand  of  these  are  re- 


fuseniks, those  who  have  applied  and  who 
have  been  refused.  Many  of  the  refuseniks 
with  whom  we  met  ware  learned  Indlvkluals 
with  extensive  degrees  and  educattonal  back- 
grounds who,  after  applying  for  exit  visas  now 
find  themselves  either  doing  menial  work  or 
altogether  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  celebrate  the  free- 
dom of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  today,  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  do  not  forget  those 
refuseniks  who  remain  trapped  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continue  to  apply  pressure  to 
President  Gorbachev  and  other  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  allow  these  people  the  fundamental 
right  of  emigratkjn.  We  must  publicize  the 
plight  of  the  refuseniks  and  other  Soviet  Jews 
who  suffer  oppresskjn,  live  In  fear,  and  are  the 
victims  of  anti-Semitism  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  great  suffering  he 
endured,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  retained  his 
dignity,  compassion,  and  commitment  to 
human  rights.  He  and  the  Soviet  Jews  who 
remain  In  the  Soviet  Union  deserve  nothing 
less  than  the  support,  good  will,  and  dedicat- 
ed effort  of  people  of  all  nationalities  through- 
out the  worid  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  We,  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  have  the  facilities  to  provkle  such 
support.  Our  collective  conscience  sfiould 
compel  us  to  dedicate  and  commit  ourselves 
to  giving  that  support. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky.  The  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  has  been  advanced  by 
this  brave  man  and  his  courageous  wife  Avital. 
As  an  individual  prisoner  of  conscience,  Natan 
has  suffered  personally  to  advance  the  free- 
dom of  many.  To  endure  confinement  and 
continue  his  unyielding  struggle,  including  a 
109-day  hunger  strike,  is  an  incredible  act  of 
courage. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's  mother  and  brother  when  I  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  spring.  This  trip,  and  this 
visit  in  particular,  were  a  personal  reaffirma- 
tion to  me  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  of 
the  lengths  to  which  totalitarian  regimes  go  to 
silence  dissension  or  trample  the  free  human 
spirit.  It  Is  an  appalling  truth  to  face.  My  adml- 
ratk>n  is  limitless  for  those  who,  with  unwaver- 
ing commitment  and  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  risk,  continue  to  fight.  It  is  a  humbling  ex- 
perience tor  those  of  us  so  easily  blessed  with 
freedom. 

There  are  people,  such  as  those  in  the 
Soviet  Government,  who  cannot  fathom  the 
importance  of  human  rights  and  freedom. 
They  are  quite  peripheral  to  their  philosophy 
and  their  politics  and  so  it  is  with  only  grudg- 
ing acknowledgement  of  the  importance  we 
assign  to  them  that  they  will  come  to  even 
discuss  human  rights.  They  still  lack  the  per- 
ception that  human  rights  are  the  core  of  our 
belief  system,  and  are  fundamental  to  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world.  It  be- 
comes, then,  the  work  of  relentless  advocates 
to  keep  pressing,  petitioning,  speaking  out, 
lest  the  Soviets  think  the  world  Is  no  longer 
concerned.  Absent  the  concern  and  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  them,  the  Soviets  have  no 
compunction  when  it  comes  to  treatment  of 
dissidents. 


Natan  Shcharansky  drew  the  world's  atterv 
tlon  Into  the  dartt  recesses  of  repression.  His 
struggle  came  to  symbolize  for  all  to  see  what 
punishment  can  come  to  a  n^n  of  dignity  and 
compassion  with  a  commitment  to  freedom, 
Because  this  voice  would  not  be  silenced,  be- 
cause over  and  over  we  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, the  Soviets  could  not  hope  that  tlielr 
Iron  Curtain  would  hide  the  view,  that  the  out- 
sMe  worid  would  forget. 

We  learned  'What  goes  on  behind  that  cur- 
tain because  of  the  Indomitable  human  spirit 
of  Natan  Shcharansky  and  his  family,  They 
would  not  be  still.  We  all,  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Natan  Shcharansky  and  to  the  other  brave 
citizens  of  this  worid  who  refuse  to  submit  to 
injustice  and  who,  in  acting  in  accord  with 
their  beliefs,  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
all. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky  to 
the  United  States.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  to 
be  commended  tor  their  long  and  difficult 
struggle.  Each  bore  a  different  burden.  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  faced  with  the  rigors  of  Im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union  while  Mrs. 
Shcharansky  took  on  the  task  of  keeping  his 
plight  before  the  wortd. 

The  trials  of  the  Shcharanskys  began  be- 
cause of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  role  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group.  Marked  as  a  dissenter  to 
the  policies  and  actk)ns  of  his  government,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  9  years  Although  no  gov- 
ernment is  included  to  appreciate  those  who 
dissent,  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  we  live  In 
a  nation  which  has  come  to  accept  dissent 
even  If  It  falls  to  appreciate  It  at  the  time  that 
It  Is  occurring, 

I  fully  support  the  authorizatiot.  of  the  pres- 
entation of  gold  medals  to  the  Shcharanskys. 
However,  we  must  all  recognize  that  any  ma- 
terial object  cannot  convey  our  complete 
sense  of  appreciation  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered for  the  cause  of  human  rights  for  all 
people.  The  Shcharanskys'  ordeal  was  not  un- 
dergone to  galri  any  personal  benefit  but  to 
support  all  those  who  stand  In  vulnerable  po- 
sitions where  they  can  be  denied  basic  human 
rights  by  their  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  remaritable  aspect  of  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  s  Imprlslonment  has  been 
his  ability  to  cope  with  it  through  his  own  cour- 
age, determination,  and  humor.  Although  one 
can  endure  an  ordeal  with  grim  determination, 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  ability  to  sunrlve  with  wit 
and  humor  Intact  Is  a  tribute  to  his  Inner 
strength  and  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  for  all  those  who  suffer  under 
the  burden  of  oppressk)n, 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
stand  in  awe  of  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky, for  It  Is  hard  to  understand  12  years  of 
commitment.  Commitment  not  only  to  human 
rights  and  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  but  to 
each  other.  Who  was  the  stronger  In  this  trial, 
Anatoly  enduring  Imprisonment  and  pain,  or 
Avital  in  her  guest  without  hope? 

But  their  hope  and  endurance  were  reward- 
ed. Yesterday  Anatoly  came  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  as  a  free  man.  Free  to  change  his 
name  to  the  Hebrew.  Natan.  Free  to  speak  his 
heart  and  to  renew  his  commitment.  For  upon 
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his  shoutders  and  upon  ours,  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  those  remaining  refusenlks. 

When  he  arrived  in  Israel,  Febnjary  11, 
Shcharansky  said. 

On  this  happiest  of  days  of  our  lives,  I  am 
not  going  to  forget  those  who  I  left  in  the 
camps,  in  the  prisons,  who  are  still  in  exile 
or  who  still  continue  their  struggle  for  their 
right  to  emigrate,  for  their  human  rights. 

In  my  district  in  San  CDiego  there  Is  a  family 
wtx)  has  waited  nine  years  for  the  release  of 
Naum  Kogan  and  his  family  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Naum's  sister,  Anessa  Weintraub,  their  par- 
ents, her  husband  and  two  children  were  able 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  1976. 
Naum,  his  wife  Zhanna  and  their  12-year-old 
twins  Yevgeny  and  Elena,  requested  visas  in 
1977,  but  were  denied. 

Naum,  39,  was  a  basketball  star  for  Odessa 
University  in  the  Ukraine.  He  went  to  work  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Moscow  doing  re- 
search in  microelectronics  for  satellites.  His 
wife  Zhanna  was  an  engineer  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Communications. 

Labeled  refusenlks  for  applying  for  visas  in 
1977,  both  lost  their  jobs  and  have  been  sur- 
viving through  Zhanna's  sewing  and  small 
electronics  jobs  Naum  has  been  able  to  do. 
But  at  the  moment  Naum  is  suffering  from 
kidney  disease  and  Is  very  near  kidney  failure. 
He  needs  an  operation  that  he  cannot  get  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  again  we  wait.  Family  members  grieve 
and  worry  and  there  appears  to  be  little  ac- 
knowledgement from  the  Soviets  that  Naum  is 
suffering.  But  these  are  the  same  people  who 
¥»tien  asked  about  the  meltdown  at  the  Cher- 
nobyl plant  told  us,  "everything  Is  normal." 

sixty-seven  of  my  colleagues  have  signed  a 
letter  to  General  Secretary  Mikhail  S.  Gort>a- 
chev,  asking  permission  for  the  Kogan's  to 
emigrate. 

Another  San  Diego  family,  the  Wolfsons, 
have  t)een  waiting  for  6  years  for  the  Royt- 
steyn  family  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
Russia.  Eleanora  Wolfson's  79-year-old 
mother,  Elena,  her  brother,  Gary  and  his  wife 
Ludmila,  have  tieen  seekirtg  freedom  to  leave 
Leningrad  since  1980. 

Seventy-four  of  my  colleagues  signed  a 
letter  to  Gortiachev  on  their  behalf.  And  I 
have  signed  more  than  50  letters  in  the  past 
year  for  my  colleagues  who  wrote  on  behalf  of 
families  across  this  Nation  who  endure  the 
pain  of  separation.  Sometimes  we  feel  we  are 
tilting  at  windmills,  and  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  release  of  Shcharansky  is  so  important. 

Let  us  take  heart  from  the  example  of  the 
Shcharansky's.  That  in  deep  despair  we  can 
find  hope  for  families  like  the  Kogan's.  That 
faced  with  Soviet  Intransigence,  we  find 
people  who  continue  their  quest  over  many 
years.  The  work  starts  now  in  the  conscience 
of  all  of  us  and  the  Shcharansky's  have  given 
us  a  model— for  that  we  are  very  grateful. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  took  a  few  moments  from 
our  legislative  agenda  to  honor  a  man  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  who  is  a  living  example  that 
right  can  ultimately  conquer  wrong,  that  infi- 
nite strength  of  convkirtions  and  unflagging 
and  enduring  faith  can  make  seemingly  unat- 
tainable dreams  a  reality. 


Anatoly  Shcharansky  represents  the  triumph 
of  the  human  spirit  in  the  face  of  immeasur- 
able adversity.  The  story  of  Anatoly  and  his 
wife,  Avital,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  told 
over  and  over  again,  not  just  to  pay  homage 
to  two  truly  modern-day  heroes  who  risked  ev- 
erything on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the 
need  to  speak  out  for  religious  freedom,  but 
also,  to  give  hope  and  renewed  faith  to  the 
thousands  wtw  continue  to  struggle  and  live 
under  oppressive  states  that  deny  them  life's 
basic  freedom  of  religious  pursuit. 

After  all,  Anatoly  and  Avital  sought  no  more 
from  life  than  to  exercise  in  the  Soviet  Unkjn 
a  cherished  freedom  that  we  here  In  this 
country  exercise  every  day.  the  freedom  to 
gather,  recognize,  and  practice  our  religious 
beliefs.  Because  he  dared  to  speak  out 
against  the  tyrannies  of  the  polk:e  state  that 
denied  this  God-given  right  to  him  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  13-year  Imprisonment  de- 
signed to  break  not  only  his  spirit,  but  also, 
the  family  that  shared  his  dream. 

But  this  undeserved  punishment  did  not 
break  his  spirit,  nor  tear  apart  his  family.  In 
fact,  it  only  served  to  strengttien  his  resolve, 
as  well  as  ttiat  of  his  wife,  mother  and  brother, 
to  work  with  a  strong  alliance  of  nations  that 
respects  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  refusenlks  in  ttie  Soviet 
Unk)n  wtio  shared  a  dream  unfulfilled. 

Today's  ceremony  in  the  Capitol  in  honor  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  proof  of  the  profound 
and  powerful  Impact  that  worid  opinion  can 
command.  But  while  his  Is  a  victory  in  which 
we  all  can  share,  it  Is  also  one  that  continues 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  thousands  of  other 
wtiose  desire  for  freedom  is  just  as  great. 
There  are  today  over  300.000  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate  and 
who  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  Soviet 
governmental  refusal  to  adhere  to  internation- 
al treaty  obligations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  national  recogni- 
tion of  this  courageous  man  signals  our  re- 
newed efforts  to  redouble  our  commitment  to 
help  those  who  ask  only  to  exercise  their 
basic  human  rights,  to  practice  their  religion, 
to  emigrate  and  t>e  reunited  with  their  families. 
Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will 
gather  again  in  the  Rotunda  of  this  great 
symbol  of  freedom,  not  to  honor  one  or  two 
people  who  endured  and  triumphed  despite 
the  Soviets'  refusal  to  acknowledge  basic 
human  freedoms,  but  to  celebrate  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dream  of  freedom  for  all  refuse- 
nlks through  the  establishment  of  a  true  East- 
West  accord  that  recognizes  the  inextricable 
link  between  international  peace  and  human 
dignity. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  honored  to  contribute  these 
words  today  in  recognition  of  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky  and  the  work  he  has  done  arid 
continues  to  do  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  woridwide.  This  is 
his  first  trip  out  of  Israel  since  he  arrived  there 
after  serving  8  years  In  prison,  and  It  Is  thus 
altogether  fitting  that  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  Anatoly  and  his  devoted  spouse 
Avital,  arKJ  to  reaffirm  our  own  dedication  to 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  is  a  leader  in  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  movement,  and  is  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitor- 


ing Group.  As  such  he  became  a  Internation- 
ally acknowledged  symbol  for  human  rights 
and  of  the  need  to  speak  out  for  religious 
freedom  and  freedom  of  emigration. 

I  first  met  Shcharansky  In  1975  In  the  Soviet 
Unk>n.  I  had  traveled  to  Russia  with  several 
colleagues  of  a  special  study  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
review  Soviet  emigration  policy  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  personally  convey  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities the  deep  concern  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  regarding  ot>- 
stacles  to  Jewish  emigratk}n.  On  May  27  we 
met  at  the  house  of  Professor  Alexander 
Lemer  with  10  Soviet  Jews  whose  applk»- 
tions  for  exit  had  been  refused.  Anatoly  orga- 
nized the  visit  and  interpreted  for  us.  On  May 
28  we  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  spend 
time  with  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena 
at  their  home.  Again  Anatoly  arranged  the  visit 
and  acted  as  interpreter.  We  also  visited  re- 
fusenlks in  Leningrad,  and  met  with  Soviet 
emigration  officials  and  our  counterparts  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  each  of  the  cities.  On  each 
occasion  we  condemned  their  policies.  Anato- 
ly spoke  freely  of  his  commitment  to  freedom 
of  religion  arid  human  rights.  A  subsequent 
report  entitled  "Emigration  of  Soviet  Jews" 
was  issued  by  the  special  study  subcommit- 
tee. Ironically,  our  visit  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
liberations of  the  final  act  of  Helsinki,  during 
the  period  of  heightened  detente.  Thus  the 
Soviets  did  not  interfere  with  our  activities.  Al- 
though our  meetings  were  supposedly  clan- 
destine, Anatoly  was  our  constant  companion. 
He  publicly  bade  us  farewell  at  our  hotel  and 
kissed  us  goodby.  He  paid  a  price  for  his  visi- 
ble association  with  Members  of  Congress. 

Ai.  the  worid  knows  well,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  soon  to  be  sentenced  to  13  years 
In  prison  for  the  alleged  crime  of  requesting 
that  nis  human  rights  and  those  of  others  be 
observed.  Among  his  final  words  on  conclu- 
sk>n  of  the  trial  were  the  following: 

During  the  preliminary  interrogations, 
those  conducting  the  Investigation  warned 
me  that  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  me 
during  the  investigation,  the  one  which  I 
have  maintained  during  the  course  of  this 
trial,  I  will  be  likely  to  be  given  the  death 
sentence  or,  as  a  minimum,  15  years  of  con- 
finement. I  was  told  that  if  I  agreed  to  col- 
laborate with  the  KGB  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  emigration  movement,  than  I 
will  be  given  a  short  sentence,  quick  release 
and  even  the  possibility  of  Joining  my  wife 
•  •  •  I  am  happy  that  1  have  lived  honestly, 
in  peace  with  my  conscience,  and  have  never 
betrayed  my  soul,  even  when  I  was  threa- 
tended  with  death.  I  am  happy  that  I  have 
helped  people.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
and  to  have  worked  with  such  honorable, 
brave  people  as  Sakharov,  Orlov,  Oinsburg, 
they  who  are  continuing  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Russian  intellectuals.  I  am 
happy  that  I  can  t>e  a  witness  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R.  These 
absurd  accusations  against  me  and  against 
the  whole  Jewish  emigration  movement  will 
not  hinder  the  liberation  of  my  people. 

These  are  moving  and  heroic  words  firom 
one  man  facing  callous  totalitarian  oppression 
and  on  the  brink  of  prison. 

Throughout  his  9  years  of  suffering  in  Soviet 
prison,  Shcharansky  retained  his  dignity,  com- 
passion, and  commitment  to  human  rights.  He 
is  truly  a  modem  hero. 


So  too  is  Avital  Shcharansky,  whose  retent- 
leM  advocacy  on  behalf  of  her  husband  and 
other  Soviet  Jews,  Including  countless  meet- 
ings with  Western  leaders,  demonstrations 
and  petlttons,  symbolizes  the  indomitable  will 
of  a  kjving  and  devoted  spouse.  I  understand 
she  is  not  accompanying  Anatoly  during  his 
tour  of  the  United  States,  due  to  her  first  preg- 
nancy. Their  creation  of  new  life  symbolizes 
the  undying  determinatton  of  a  people  sorely 
oppressed. 

It  warmed  my  heart  and  rejuvenated  my 
faith  in  the  human  spirit  to  greet  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  today,  11  years  after  I  last  saw 
him  and  8  years  after  his  imprisonment. 
Shcharansky's  release  demonstrates  that 
public  and  private  Initiatives  can  achieve  re- 
sults. In  honoring  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  how- 
ever, we  recognize  not  only  one  man,  but  all 
those  wtK)  still  suffer  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
support  has  been  strong,  and  it  must  remain 
strong.  Despite  the  fact  that  at  least  400,000 
other  Soviet  Jews  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  severely  restricted 
Jewish  emigration.  Oppression  of  Soviet 
Jewish  activists,  arrests,  searches,  and  threats 
continue  unabated. 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement 
has  always  depended  on  four  interdependent 
factors:  First,  the  courage  and  determination 
of  Soviet  Jews  themselves  to  assert  their 
identity  and  to  seek  the  right  to  leave;  second, 
the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  the 
home  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  support 
Israel  has  given  to  the  advocacy  effort:  third 
the  strength  of  Western  public  opinion,  gener- 
ated by  people  of  conscience  who  have 
spoken  out.  demonstrated,  visited  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  prayed  for  their  redemption;  and 
fourth,  the  role  of  Western  governments,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  in  pressing  the 
Soviet  Jewry  Issue,  both  publicly  and  privately. 

Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  epitomize 
the  courage  and  determination  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Our  support  of  Israel  remains  strong.  Western 
public  opinion  continues  to  apply  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Government.  Let  us  reaffirm  today 
our  Government's  commitment  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  so  that  we  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  and  honor  many  more 
champions  of  human  rights  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  we  so  honor  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  special  order  in  tribute 
to  the  heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of  human  rights 
by  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky. 

For  9  long  years,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was 
a  prisoner  in  Soviet  labor  camps,  for  ttie  crime 
of  attempting  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  suffered  terribly  from  physiological 
and  psychological  abuse  during  that  imprison- 
ment. Yet  he  refused  to  give  up  hope  that  he 
would  one  day  be  free  and  reunited  with  his 
wife.  Avital.  For  that  tremendous  strength  of 
will  and  for  the  courage  they  both  displayed  in 
the  face  of  temble  odds,  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  became  living  symbols  of  the 
human  rights  movement  throughout  the  worid, 
and  particularty  to  Soviet  Jews  who  sought, 
and  who  still  seek,  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  free  worid  rejok:ed  last  February  when 
the  Soviet  government  at  last  agreed  to  re- 
lease Mr.  Shcharansky.  We  in  Congress  were 
deeply  moved  to  see  him  emerge  from  his 


years  in  captivity  with  htt  courage  w>d  will 
intact,  and  to  join  at  last  hit  beloved  Avital, 
whose  own  courage  and  dedication  are  Indis- 
putable. 

Today  we  pause  to  honor  Avital  and  Anato- 
ly—or  Natan— Shcharansky.  as  he  has  now 
chosen  to  be  called.  Yet  I  think  they  would 
approve  If  we  also  used  this  opportunity  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  human 
rights  for  all  people,  all  over  the  worid. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  tpday, 
as  we  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the 
United  States.  His  arrival  Is  a  historic  event 
and  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  unite  our 
voices  with  Shcharansky.  who  long  ago 
became  a  cornerstone  In  the  human  rights 
movenrant. 

The  reunion  of  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky In  February  was  a  victory  for  the  human 
spirit  and  a  triumph  for  freedom.  His  walk  to 
freedom  over  the  Glienicke  Bridge  was  cleariy 
the  high  point  in  a  year  that  has  been  marked 
by  both  joys  and  frustrations  for  Soviet  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate. 

The  November  summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  and  the 
release  of  other  prominent  refusenlks  such  as 
Yakov  Gorodetsky  and  Dr.  Mari(  Nashpltz, 
raised  our  hopes  that  things  might  get  better. 
But,  since  Shcharansky's  release,  whatever 
faint  hopes  may  have  faded. 

The  signs  that  the  Soviets  are  sending  to  us 
are  not  encouraging.  In  March,  only  53  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  which  Is  the  small- 
est number  since  last  August.  Last  year  only 
1,140  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  compared  to  the 
peak  year  of  1979  when  over  51,000  Jews  left 
the  Soviet  Union.  Brutal  arrests  continue  for 
no  other  reason  that  these  Russian  citizens 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  upon  his  release  an- 
nounced he  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  In  the  Soviet 
Union  waiting  for  their  freedom.  Shcharansky 
and  his  wife,  Avital,  are  modern  day  heroes 
and  represent  the  cause  to  freedom  and 
human  rights. 

We  should  be  inspired  by  the  battle  that 
Avital  Shcharansky  waged  on  behalf  of  her 
husband.  I  witnessed  Avital's  strength  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  when 
I  stood  with  her  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on 
a  coM.  January  day  last  year  to  participate  in 
the  congressional  prayer  and  fast  vigil.  I  was 
not  only  impressed  with  her  courage,  but  was 
touctied  and  inspired  by  her  sincerity. 

Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  have  taught 
us  a  lesson  that  individual  commitment  and 
undying  efforts  can  lead  to  the  freedom  of 
one  man.  We  must  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  Shcharanskys  and  join  with  them  as  they 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  thousands. 

Now  that  Anatoly  is  free,  we  can  focus  on 
Benjamin  Bogolomy.  who  has  been  waiting  to 
emigrate  for  20  years,  for  Ida  Nudel,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  15  years,  for  Josef  Begun, 
who  is  now  serving  his  third  prison  sentence 
for  teaching  Hebrew,  and  for  Zachar  Zunshine 
wt)o  was  imprisoned  for  simply  expressing  his 
desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shchar- 
ansky's courage  and  dedk^tion  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights  is  without  equal.  Their 
strength  and  determination  should  be  a  lesson 


to  all  of  us  who  mutt  continue  to  work  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Being  able  to  see  Ana- 
toly and  Avital  Shcharansky  together  after 
their  years  of  separation  Is  truly  a  victory  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  Shcharansky.  we  welcome  you  to  the 
United  States  and,  like  you.  we  In  the  Con- 
gress will  not  forget  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  still  yearning  to  be  free.  We 
join  you  In  one  strong  united  voice  speaking 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Our  voice  will  not  be  silenced  until  all  who 
want  to  emigrate  are  freed  and  all  wtw  want 
to  practice  their  rellgk>n  are  alk>wed  to  wor- 
ship freely. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Cailfomla.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  a  hero  among 
us  today,  an  individual  wtwse  case  transcends 
the  partisan  politics  of  this  body  precisely  be- 
cause he  is  the  embodiment  of  an  internation- 
ally acknowledged  symbol  for  human  rights 
and  religious  freedom— Mr.  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Shcharansky. 

Today  In  the  Capitol  rotunda,  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky pointed  out  that  this  country,  the 
beacon  of  freedom  throughout  the  workl, 
cannot  settle  for  "cosmetic  compromises" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  More  specifically,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  was  saying  that  we  must  hoM 
the  Soviets  to  the  very  letter  of  the  Helsinki 
agreements  which  the  U.S.S.R.  so  brazenly  Ig- 
nores. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
the  Importance  of  holding  the  Soviet  Unkm 
accountable  to  the  guarantee  of  religkxjs  free- 
doms. I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  we  con- 
tinue to  enter  Into  and  abide  by  international 
treaties  of  any  kind  when  the  Soviets  have  no 
intention  or  feel  no  moral  obligation  to  fulfill. 
Treaties  like  the  Helsinki  accords  are  mean- 
ingless without  compliance  or  verification. 

Natan  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the  real 
struggle  to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  is 
just  beginning.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  col- 
lective outrage  of  the  Internattonal  community 
did  exert  considerable  pressure  on  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  must  be  used  today  to 
win  the  release  of  the  majority  who  remain. 

In  preparation  for  his  export  to  the  West, 
Mr.  Shcharansky's  Soviet  captors  Increased 
his  caloric  intake  precisely  because  they  were 
concerned  about  their  methods  of  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  deprivation  would  big- 
ger a  backlash  of  worid  opinton.  These  ac- 
tions show  us  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
effort  of  freedom  loving  peoples  throughout 
the  worid  can  have  an  impact  on  the  Soviets 
systematic  and  insidious  persecutk>n  syn- 
drome. Although  It  often  appears  that  the  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  release  of  only  one  man 
are  unimportant,  the  release  of  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky has  shown  us  othenwise.  As  Anthony 
Lewis  wrote  In  the  New  Yori(  Times  In  June 
1983:  "Moving  the  Soviet  Leadership  on  an 
individual  human  rights  case  often  seems  a 
hopeless  business.  But  if  you  meet  Avital 
Shcharansky  *  *  *  you  will  know  there  is  no 
alternative  to  trying." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  bring  the  weight  of 
the  international  community  to  bear  on  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  to  cease  this  senseless  persecu- 
tion and  abuse  of  basic  human  rights.  Natan 
Shcharansky  was  released  only  as  a  result  of 
the  effective,  sustained  and  coordinated  pres- 
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sure  from  all  angles.  These  undying  efforts 
are  the  sustenance  of  the  refusnik  movement. 
International  solidarity  feeds  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  Soviet  Jews  themselves 
to  fearlessly  assert  their  identity  and  to  seek 
the  right  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  question  remains  tfrough  whether  or 
not  ttie  release  of  Natan  Shcharansky  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  policy  shift  regarding  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  Jewish  emigration.  I 
maintain  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
long  ago  recognized  the  value  of  symbolic 
gestures  in  the  human  rights  sphere.  The  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  clearly  another 
cosmetic  attempt  by  the  Communists  to  im- 
prove its  international  image  in  the  West,  I  say 
this  because  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  re- 
mains largely  unchanged  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1985  less  than  100  Jews  per  month  were 
issued  exit  visas,  representing  a  drop  of  more 
than  95  percent  from  a  high  in  1979. 

Paralleling  this  decline  has  been  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  officially  sanctioned  anti-Semitic 
campaigns  by  organizations  such  the  Anti-Zi- 
onist Committee  of  Soviet  Citizens. 

Other  forms  of  the  discrimination  continue 
such  as  loss  of  jobs,  restrictions  on  Jewish 
university  enrollment,  and  blatant  arrests  of 
Jewish  activists.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Natan's  memorable  arrival  in  Israel  is  a  trib- 
ute ot  the  unbreakable  spirit  of  a  man  whose 
commitment  to  his  faith  and  heritage  is  unsha- 
kable. Natan  Shcharansky  is  sheds  tfie  light  of 
truth  on  a  society  steeped  irt  the  darkness  of 
deception.  God  Bless  you  Natan. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
release  this  past  February  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky after  a  decade  in  the  Soviet  gulag  rep- 
resented one  of  those  rare  moments  wfien 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  everywhere 
sang  In  unison. 

Both  Jew  and  norvJew  alike  were  moved  by 
tfie  liberation  of  a  man  whose  indomitable 
spirit  could  not  be  crushed  by  a  regime  which 
used  all  forms  of  physical  and  psychological 
abuse  in  order  to  sap  his  will  and  shatter  his 
dream  of  one  day  emigrating  to  Israel.  For  the 
last  10  years,  all  those  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  with  human  rights 
have  man/eled  at  the  ability  of  this  remarkable 
indivkjual  to  withstand  the  harassment,  exile, 
and  torture  of  the  Soviet  system  with  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Many  of  us 
have  often  wondered  how  he  was  able  to  do 
this. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memtjers  of  Con- 
gress were  able  to  ask  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
this  question  face  to  face.  Frankly,  it  was  one 
of  tfie  most  memorable  experiences  of  my  life. 
To  be  able  to  sit  with  Anatoly  and  talk  about 
life  in  the  Soviet  camps  and  how  he  was  able 
to  sunnve  with  his  spirit  unbroken,  to  talk  with 
him  about  his  fellow  refuseniks,  to  talk  with 
him  about  Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents,  and 
about  the  most  effective  way  for  concerned 
citizens  everywhere  to  continue  the  fight  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  was  quite  simply  unforgettable.  I 
never  thought  I  would  have  this  opportunity. 

Here  was  tfie  man  wfio  symbolized  tfie 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  was  himself  its 
symbol  and  conscience.  Here  was  the  man 
who  helped  found  the  Helsinki  Watch  Monitor- 
ing Group  in  Moscow  and  was  an  eloquent 


spokesman  not  only  for  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural rights  of  Soviet  Jews  but  for  all  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  wtwse  fundamental  human 
rights  were  being  denied.  Here  was  tfie  man 
who  dared  defy  the  Soviet  authorities  merely 
by  speaking  out  for  these  oppressed  peoples 
and  was  imprisoned  on  trumped-up  espionage 
charges  as  a  result.  Here  was  the  man  wfio 
waged  hunger  strikes  as  a  form  of  protest 
against  his  Soviet  captors  when  his  life  literal- 
ly hung  in  the  balance,  and  wtien  many  of  us 
did  not  know  if  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

Here  was  the  man  wtiose  wife,  Avital, 
fought  a  courageous  and  tenacious  fight  for 
his  freedom  for  9  long  years  so  that  he  would 
not  t>e  forgotten  by  those  in  the  West,  and  so 
that  the  Soviets  would  know  that  we  would 
not  forget  him.  Clearly,  witfiout  Avital's  efforts, 
the  prospects  for  Anatoly's  release  and  ulti- 
mately for  his  sun/ival  would  have  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  And  here  was  the  man  who 
quite  literally  galvanized  a  movement  in  this 
country  and  in  this  Congress  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry  so  that  his  release  is  seen  as  a 
milestone,  certainly,  but  is  also  seen  as  the 
continuatkjn,  and  not  the  end,  of  the  struggle 
to  have  Slepak,  Nudel,  Edelshtein.  Meiman, 
and  so  many  otfiers  released. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  yesterday  welcomed  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  in  a  ceremony  in  the  great 
rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  There  could  have 
been  no  more  fitting  place  to  honor  him.  The 
Capitol  is  America's  citadel  of  freedom  and 
democracy:  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  for  a 
decade  demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
these  principles  in  conditk}ns  under  which  few 
could  endure. 

Today  Congress  is  presenting  him  and  his 
wife,  Avital,  with  Congressional  Gold  Medals 
of  Honor.  The  purpHsse  of  these  medals  is  to 
recognize  outstanding  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  An- 
atoly and  Avital  are  especially  desen/ing  of 
these  medals.  The  Shcharanskys  have 
strengthened  and  deepened  the  commitment 
to  human  rights  and  human  dignity  around  the 
world,  and  have  demonstrated  a  cougage  in 
those  convictions  that  are  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  I  am  proud  to  serve  in  a  body  which  rec- 
ognizes their  tremendous  achievements,  and 
their  contributksns  to  a  cause  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  all  Americans. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  cite  a 
remark  Anatoly  made  yesterday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
When  asked  whether  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  a 
"new"  kind  of  Soviet  leader  who  would  allow 
increased  Jewish  emigration,  Anatoly  replied, 
"I  was  told  that  I  had  to  put  a  tie  on  to  meet 
leaders  of  Congress,  that  I  needed  to  change 
my  Image.  But  just  because  I  changed  my 
image  does  not  mean  that  I  changed  my  be- 
liefs." Not  only  is  that  response  indicative  of 
his  remarkable  sense  of  humor,  but  it  tells  us 
that  we  should  not  expect  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  plight  of  the  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
still  seeking  to  emigrate.  That  is  why,  as  Ana- 
toly reminded  us,  we  must  keep  the  pressure 
on,  tx)th  public  and  private  pressure.  If  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  can  stand  up  to  the  Soviet 
system  for  a  decade  under  the  threat  of  death 
in  order  to  sustain  his  sense  of  freedom  and 
Jewish  Identity,  we  certainly  can  muster  the 


courage  to  continue  the  fight  in  every  fashion 
possible.  It  is  our  duty,  and  it  is  our  obligation. 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  with  my  colleagues  to  salute  Anato- 
ly and  Avital  Shcharansky,  two  remarkable 
human  beings  whose  struggle  for  freedom 
represents  the  basic  tenets  on  wfiich  this 
country  was  founded. 

For  13  years,  we  have  stood  in  the  weH  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  telling  and  re- 
telling the  story  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  that 
was  told  to  us  from  Information  that  his  loving 
wife  and  mother  gleaned  from  Russia.  We 
protested  his  imprisonment  and  prayed  that 
efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  break  his  resolve  to 
speak  out  for  Russian  Jews  seeking  to  leave 
Russia  would  not  work,  admired  his  courage 
and  fortitude  to  maintain  hunger  strikes  and 
cried  when  we  learned  of  his  release  earlier 
this  year. 

But  as  Anatoly  and  Avital  can  tell  us  much 
more  poignantly,  tfie  joy  we  experience  today 
is  man'ed  by  tfie  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  whose  desire  to  emigrate  and 
follow  the  beliefs  of  their  forefathers  is 
blocked  by  the  Russian  Government.  We  are 
all  well  aware  that  the  emigration  figures  for 
Soviet  Jews  are  at  a  dismal  low  and  that  otfier 
heroes  such  as  Andrei  Sakharov,  Ida  Nudel, 
and  Josef  Begun  are  still  caught  in  the  Soviet 
web.  There  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
impress  upon  the  Russians  that  we  will  not 
forget  those  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate.  We 
must  not  let  them  think  that  we  have  forgotten 
them  as  the  Soviet  Government  would  have 
them  believe.  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  release 
and  presence  in  the  West  has  strengthened 
our  resolve  and  efforts  and  will  be  cause  for 
the  Soviet  regime  to  tremble. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
moments  of  such  historic  import  as  this  time 
in  which  we  welcome  (Natan)  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. 

And  it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  we  can 
honor,  in  person,  such  a  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous individual,  a  man  who  understands  so 
well— better  than  most  of  us— the  value  of  lib- 
erty and  the  great  costs  that  come  when  one 
must  fight,  and  be  willing  to  give  years  of 
one's  life,  to  gain  it. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  monitoring  group,  Natan 
Shcharansky  became,  together  with  still-exiled 
Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  and  impris- 
oned South  African  antiapartheid  leader 
Nelson  Mandela,  among  the  best-known  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  the  world.  And  as  a 
tireless  advocate  for  his  freedom,  his  wife 
Avital  has  come  to  symbolize  the  kind  of  per- 
sistence that  leads  to  success. 

Shcharansky  never  let  his  Soviet  oppres- 
sors win.  When  they  an^ested  him  and  made 
him  stand  trial  on  false  charges  of  espionage, 
Shcharansky  never  let  go  of  his  cause  or 
stopped  his  fight.  When  he  was  denied  the 
right  to  an  attorney  of  his  choice,  he  insisted 
on  defending  himself.  When,  while  in  prison, 
they  denied  him  the  right  to  see  his  relatives, 
he  went  on  a  110-day  hunger  strike  to  protest 
these  violations  by  the  prison  administration. 
When  they  did  their  best  to  break  him.  to  hu- 
miliate him,  he  never  gave  up. 
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On  February  11,  1986,  millions  of  us 
watched  television  coverage  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  walk  to  freedom.  In  that  almost 
unbelievable  moment,  a  dream  came  true. 

But  Sficharansky  reminds  us  that  his  per- 
sonal victory  is  only  one  against  400,000  wfio 
are  still  struggling.  He  calls  on  the  free  worid 
to  intensify  its  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

About  400.000  Soviet  Jews  still  seek  to 
emigrate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  over  2  mil- 
lion Jews  Irving  in  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  face,  as  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  once  said, 
"a  kind  of  spiritual  and  cultural  genocide". 
Hebrew  teachers  and  cultural  activists  contin- 
ue to  be  the  targets  of  Soviet  Government 
harassment  and  brutality. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
continues  his  quest  for  human  rights  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  of  us  wfio  have 
spent  many  years  working  for  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  look  to  his  leadership  and  his 
fine  example  to  help  us  move  to  future  suc- 
cesses for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  taught  us  a 
lesson  about  perserverance,  about  the  power 
of  faith,  and  the  strength  of  commitment.  He 
has  shown  us  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
tfie  human  spirit  to  survive  under  the  most  op- 
pressive conditions. 

During  his  trial,  Anatoly  Shcharansky  turned 
his  back  on  the  judges  in  his  trial,  and  faced 
his  brother  Leonid.  He  delivered  a  moving  and 
courageous  statement.  He  said,  in  part: 

I  understand  that  to  defend  oneself  In  a 
semiclosed  trial  such  as  this  is  a  hopeless 
case  from  the  very  beginning.  •  •  *  Five 
years  ago.  I  submitted  my  application  for 
exit  to  Israel.  Now  I'm  further  than  ever 
from  my  dream.  It  would  seem  to  be  cause 
for  regret.  But  it  is  absolutely  otherwise.  I 
am  happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  lived  honestly, 
in  peace  with  my  conscience.  I  never  com- 
promised my  soul,  even  under  the  threat  of 
death. 

It  is  a  great  day  in  America  when  we  can  be 
honored  by  the  visit  of  a  man  of  such  great 
moral  courage.  I  join  every  American  in  wel- 
coming Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the  United 
States.  And  I  join  all  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world  in  celebrating  his  newfound  liberty. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky's ordeals— the  official  harassment,  his  9 
years  of  incarceration,  tfie  3V4  month  hunger 
strike,  and  the  solitary  confinement— would 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  many.  Yet  he  and  his 
wife.  Avital.  persevered.  And  earlier  this  year 
he  won  his  freedom. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky 
to  Washington  and  in  recognizing  their  dedica- 
tksn  to  the  request  for  freedom. 

Their  story  gives  hope  to  all  of  us.  And  it 
should  give  us  pride  as  well  because  his 
struggle  is  a  reminder  of  the  value  of  our  free- 
doms. 

In  weteoming  Mr.  Shcharansky,  we  remem- 
ber the  2  million  Soviet  Jews  wfiose  religkin  is 
under  constant  assault  by  the  state,  and  who 
are  liable  to  job  loss  and  abuse  if  they  ask  for 
permission  to  emigrate.  We  remember  the 
400,000  who  have  already  asked  to  leave.  We 
remember  the  14,000  refuseniks  whose  lives 
are  controlled  by  the  state  and  who  live  as  in- 
ternal refugees.  We  remain  concerned  by  the 


incarceratkxi  and  abuse  ttiat  tfie  refuseniks 
must  endure. 

With  permitted  emigration  down  to  1  or  2. 
percent  of  the  levels  that  prevailed  just  7 
years  ago.  these  remain  sotiering  numbers. 
Yet  if  we  can  rededicate  ourselves  to  their 
freedom,  we  may  collectively  overcome  tfie 
odds.  Mr.  Shcharansky  has  already  shown  us 
it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  welcome  Natan 
Shcharansky  to  the  United  States.  The 
strength  that  Natan  and  Avital  showed 
through  their  years  of  separatk>n  and  suffering 
is  certainly  inspiring  to  us  all.  So.  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  be  able  to  share  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  the  Shcharanskys.  their  ability 
to  endure  and  overcome  a  virtually  hopeless 
situation,  and  their  willingness  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  the  thousands  of  others  who 
remain  under  harsh,  Soviet  rule. 

I  would  first  like  to  take  a  moment  to  speak 
about  freedom  because  this  is  the  vision  of 
every  Soviet  refusenik.  The  freedom  to  be 
able  to  practice  his/her  religion  openly,  with- 
out fear  of  persecution. 

Freedom  is  a  word  that  we  use  often  in  the 
United  States  and  we  as  a  people  know  that 
we  have  more  liberty  than  any  other  nation  on 
Earth.  We  are  tfie  heirs  of  more  tlian  two  cen- 
turies of  democracy  and  general  prosperity, 
and  we  are  the  product  of  at  least  two  dec- 
ades of  real  commitment  to  equality  of  all 
races  and  creeds. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  prac- 
tk:e  religk>n,  to  express  our  opinions  pul}licly, 
to  select  our  leaders  through  a  free  election 
process.  We  can  begin  with  a  dream  and 
pursue  that  dream  freely,  from  integration  of 
our  public  schools  to  the  development  of  a 
specific  technology. 

Yet  living  In  a  free  society  does  not  auto- 
matically make  us  experts  on  freedom.  I 
wonder  if  we  don't  sometimes  abuse  this 
term.  Freedom  Is  a  good  marketing  term— we 
see  it  as  ambiguous  enough  and  positive 
enough  to  describe  just  about  everything.  For 
example,  according  to  advertisements,  Ameri- 
cans can  now  sleep  comfortably  at  night 
knowing  we  have  the  freedom  to  choose  be- 
tween three,  mayt>e  four,  different  major 
brands  of  cola.  Also,  our  media  exercises  its 
sometimes  unique  version  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  may  not  get  us  the  mlnute-by- 
minute  details  on  the  liberation  of  Grenada, 
but  at  least  we  can  have  words  of  wisdom 
transmitted  live  from  a  ten'orist  while  our 
President  joins  allies  in  condemning  state  ter- 
rorism. Here  in  Washington,  we  can  join  the 
ranks  in  freedom  marches,  express  our  views 
at  freedom  rallies,  and  socialize  at  freedom 
galas. 

I  don't  use  these  examples  to  denigrate 
freedom  as  we  know  It  in  tfie  United  States.  I 
wouU  only  suggest  that  today  we  should  ask 
ourselves  if  we  appreciate  the  liberties  and 
rights  that  we  have,  and  if  we  can  really  un- 
derstand what  the  brave  Shcharanskys  have 
endured.  Can  we  imagine,  for  example,  spon- 
taneous incarceration,  hours  of  relentless  in- 
terrogation, prison  labor,  and  long  periods  of 
solitary  confinement?  Can  we  visualize  enter- 
ing our  homes  and  finding  many  of  our  pos- 
sessions destroyed  and/or  confiscated  by  our 
benevolent  government?  Could  we  etidure 


persecution  of  our  families,  having  tfiem  suffer 
simply  because  we  feel  we  have  been  in- 
spired by  a  higher  authority?  And  coukj  we, 
after  finally  being  liberated  from  persecutkm 
and  solitude,  couk)  we  once  again  pick  up  the 
gauntlet  and  vow  that  others  like  us  will  join 
us  in  freedom? 

These  are  questions  which  we  may  feel 
compelled  to  answer  In  the  affirmative.  And 
perhaps  some  of  us,  such  as  former  prisoners 
of  war,  can  do  so  in  good  conscience. 

Today,  as  we  greet  Natan  and  Avital 
Shcharansky,  we  shoukl.  If  for  a  brief  moment, 
make  a  genuine  effort  to  assume  tfieir  lif« 
struggles,  to  reflect  on  their  hardships,  and  to 
rejoice  in  their  victories  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I 
extend  my  warmest  welcome  to  Natan  and 
Avital  Shcfiaransky.  I  express  my  admiratkxi 
for  their  commitment  to  freedom  and  my  grati* 
tude  for  their  willingness  to  join  work)  leaders 
struggling  for  the  freedom  to  practice  religion 
and  the  freedom  to  express  kleas  openly.  I 
also  thank  tfiem  for  reminding  us  of  our  free- 
doms, for  inspiring  us  at  least  to  be  grateful 
for  such  a  rare  and  valuable  gift,  if  not  to  work 
to  see  that  our  country  and  our  country's 
allies  are  always  free. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tfiank  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus  for  tfw  im- 
portant and  timely  special  order. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  joy  we  continue  to 
feel  now  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  free  to 
live  with  his  wife  in  his  chosen  larid  of  Israel. 
He  is  a  most  remarkable  person. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  wfio  are  in  jail,  or  exile,  or  simply  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate,  are  as  strong  as  Mr. 
Shcharansky.  We  will  continue  to  focus  all  of 
our  efforts  to  see  that  Andrei  Sakharov.  Yuri 
Oriov,  Vladimir  Lifschltz  and  all  of  those  who 
want  to  leave,  will  be  allowed  to  leave.  We  will 
not  rest  or  be  silent  on  this  issue. 

Our  efforts  are  made  stronger  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  going  to  be 
there  fighting  alongside  of  us.  Once  again,  I 
welcome  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  thank  him  for 
all  fie  has  done  for  the  cause  of  human  rights 
in  the  world.  He  is  proof  once  again  that  some 
causes  are  indeed  worth  fighting  for. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

This  Individual  has  sacrificed  so  much  of 
himself  to  advance  human  rights  througfiout 
the  world. 

I  am  honored  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  Mr.  Shcharansky  address  Members  of 
Congress  today.  He  enlightened  us  today  by 
sharing  his  compassion  and  understanding  for 
those  throughout  the  worid  who  are  so  fla- 
grantly deprived  of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  has  displayed  through  his 
suffering  how  the  Soviet  Union  continually  de- 
prives honorable  citizens  of  the  freedom  to 
express  their  religious  beliefs.  Moreover.  It  has 
been  shown  through  Mr.  Shcharansky's  cour- 
age and  dignity  that  even  the  Soviet  Union 
must  address  the  Issue  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  am  certain  we  are  all  better  prepared  to 
address  the  issues  of  religk>us  freedom  and 
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the  importance  of  honoring  human  rights,  now 
that  we  have  been  enlightened  by  a  tremen- 
dous human  being,  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  welcom- 
ing Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the  United  States. 
His  contributkjn  to  the  Soviet  Jewry  cause, 
and  ttie  human  rights  movement  woridwide  is 
immeasurable  and  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  deeply  moved  by  his  preserKe 
fiere  today. 

The  name  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
been  spoken  on  this  House  fk>or  during  the 
past  9  years  perfiaps  more  than  any  other. 
His  commitment  to  human  rights  is  ouf  com- 
mitment to  human  rights;  his  suffering  was  our 
suffering;  and,  now,  his  happiness  is  our  hap- 
piness. I  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky  here 
today  with  open  arms  and  salute  him  for  his 
absolute  courage,  convk:tions,  and  compas- 
sion. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  imprisoned  9 
years  ago  for  founding  a  group  that  monitored 
his  countries  adherence  to  the  human  rights 
issues  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  His  attempt  to 
monitor  and  ccisequently  ensure  human 
rights  for  all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  cost 
him  his  own  freedom,  and  a  9-year  separation 
from  his  new  wife,  Avital.  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
release  was  a  great  moment  that  symbolizes 
for  all  of  us  who  have  followed  and  supported 
him  througtKjut  the  years,  the  idea  of  human 
rights  in  the  face  of  suppression. 

But  even  as  we  rejoice  for  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky we  cannot  forget  the  400,000  Jews 
wtK)  have  been  refused  exit  visas  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  For  those  Jews  who  took 
the  risk  of  requesting  an  exit  visa,  their  only 
hope  is  that  we  here  in  the  United  States  do 
not  forget  them,  for  if  we  do,  they  are  tost  for- 
ever. 

Within  the  Soviet  Unton  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed to  publish  Hebrew  books  or  Bibles.  Nor 
are  they  allowed  to  study,  teach,  or  practk:e 
anything  related  to  tf>eir  culture,  or  religton.  At 
the  same  time,  ttie  number  of  emigration  visas 
permitted  each  year  has  declined  from  a  high 
of  51,320  in  1979  to  896  in  1984.  Last  year 
there  were  1,139  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate 
and  this  year  it  looks  even  bleaker.  All  this 
has  occurred  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
agreement  under  the  Helsinki  accords  to  re- 
spect each  indivkjuals  rights  of  religtous  and 
cultural  beliefs. 

We  must  not  allow  Anatoly's  freedom  to 
placate  us  into  a  false  sense  of  optimism  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Unton's  atrocious  human 
rights  polk:y.  Mr.  Shcharansky,  himself,  even 
after  giving  up  9  years  of  his  own  freedon,  is 
committed  to  akJing  those  he  left  behind. 
As  he  said  on  the  day  of  his  freedom: 
I  am  not  going  to  forget  those  who  I  left 
in  the  camps,  in  the  prisons,  who  are  still  in 
exile  or  who  still  continue  their  struggle  for 
their  right  to  emigrate  for  their  human 
rights. 

We,  too,  must  continue  to  push  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Slepaks,  Andrei  Sakharov,  Mr.  Lif- 
shitz,  and  all  the  Jews  wtio  wish  to  emigrate. 
We  cannot  allow  one  small  but  sweet  victory 
to  cause  us  to  lose  site  of  the  larger  Issue, 
that  we  are  forever  committed  to  seeing  that 
the  Jewish  people  and  all  peoples  are  permit- 
ted to  act  on  their  beliefs  and  foltow  their  con- 
science as  ttiey  best  see  fit 


Mr.  Shcharansky  went  full  circle  yesterday 
when  he  met  with  Yelena  Bonner,  the  wife  of 
Andrei  Sakharov,  a  former  Nobel  Prize  winner 
and  leading  human  rights  activist.  They  were 
ttie  cofounders  of  the  group  to  monitor  the 
Soviet  Union's  pertormance  in  regard  to  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  what  led  to  Anatoly's 
an-est.  Yesterday,  they  declared  their  solidarity 
and  continued  support  for  their  brethren  they 
left  kiehind. 

As  the  two  great  dissidents  reaffirmed  their 
ongoing  commitment  to  the  Soviet  Jews  after 
such  great  costs  to  themselves,  so  should  we 
reaffirm  our  continued  support  for  commitment 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Unton. 

The  Soviet  Unton  has  little  regard  for  even 
Vne  most  basic  of  human  rights,  and  it  is  only 
through  publto  and  private  pressure  that  they 
are  persuaded  to  adhere  to  ttie  values  that 
are  fundamental  to  all  Americans.  We  must  be 
certain  to  keep  the  Soviet  Jewry  issue  at  the 
forefront  of  United  States-Soviet  policy  deci- 
stonmaking,  and  must  raise  the  issue  at  any 
forum  that  presents  itself,  especially  at  any 
future  summit  meetings  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders. 

If  ever  there  was  a  reason  to  press  with  re- 
newed vigor  for  the  improved  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  it  is  Anatoly  Shcharansl^'s  struggle  for 
freedom.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  fellow 
Soviet  Jews,  and  we  certainly  must  not  forget. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  monumentous  occasion  filled  with  joy  and 
happiness  for  all  freedom-loving  people.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  welcome  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky to  the  United  States  as  a  free  man.  A 
little  over  a  year  ago,  many  of  my  colleagues 
gatfiered  on  the  House  steps  to  show  our  soli- 
darity with  Avital  Shcharansky  and  the  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  movement  as  we  marked 
the  8th  anniversary  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment. 

This  year  the  gathering  on  the  House  steps 
will  be  very  different.  Our  prayers,  hopes,  and 
dreams  have  been  answered.  After  9  years, 
we  celebrate  ttie  release  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky and  applaud  all  the  efforts  on  his  behalf 
as  evidence  that  our  pursuit  of  human  rights  is 
not  in  vain.  Shcharansky's  freedom  illustrates 
that  only  constant  and  consistent  public  pres- 
sure will  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  its 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  may  have  Ijeen  the 
'  international  symtwl  of  human  rights,  but  let 
us  not  forget  the  symbol  of  courage  and 
strength,  his  wife  Avital.  She  is  responsible  for 
making  "Shcharansky"  a  househokj  name  all 
over  the  worid.  Avital  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  outstarxJing  achievement— gaining  free- 
dom for  a  fellow  human  being.  Her  determina- 
tton  and  her  devotion  exceeds  all  known 
txxjnds.  Let  us  honor  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky  in  tfieir  struggle  for  freedom  to 
maintain  their  Jewish  kJentity  and  live  in 
peace. 

As  we  celebrate  this  day,  let  us  not  forget 
the  thousands  of  others,  such  as  my  adopted 
refusenik  Dr.  Yuri  Tarnopolsky.  wtio  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Unton  commiting  no  crimes  other 
than  endlessly  awaiting  permisston  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Let  us  vow  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts on  t>ehalf  of  those  wtio  remain  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  at>le  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wetooming  to 


Washington,  Anatoty  (Natan)  Shcharansky,  a 
man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  struggling  for  freedom  and  for  human  rights. 
For  9  years.  Natan  Shcharansky  withstood  tor- 
ture and  disgradatton  in  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps  because  of  his  commitment  to 
the  fundamental  human  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  religton,  of  political  expresston,  and 
of  movement.  Today,  Natan  Shcharansky 
joins  us  as  one  of  the  fortunate  few  for  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unton  and  join 
his  wife,  Avital  in  Israel. 

In  1978,  Natan  was  convicted  of  "treason" 
and  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda." 
For  9  long  years,  Natan  did  not  give  up  ttie 
struggle  to  gain  freedom  not  only  for  himself 
and  for  his  family  but  also  for  the  ttiousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  that  live  day  to  day  in  fear  of 
persecutton.  Their  human  rights  are  ignored; 
tfieir  religtous  traditions  are  suppressed;  ttieir 
right  to  speak  and  to  be  heard  is  ridtouled  by 
Soviet  authorities.  For  these  ^  long  years. 
Natan  Shcharansky  became  a  symbol  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  that 
have  sought  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unton  and 
pursue  a  life  of  freedom. 

Natan's  strong  persistence  through  hunger 
strikes  and  protests  and  through  the  refusal  to 
bend  before  his  torturers  and  deny  his  rights 
to  a  free  life  was  instrumental  In  ensuring  that 
he  could  leave  the  Sovtot  Unton  and  live  in 
freedom.  But  the  most  important  component 
in  this  success  story  is  the  fact  the  interna- 
tional community  did  not  forget  Natan's  trou- 
bles and  continued  to  call  for  his  freedom.  For 
years,  I  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  have 
held  special  orders,  have  cosigned  letters, 
have  sponsored  resolutions  and  have  focused 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Natan  Shcharansky 
and  the  thousands  in  similar  situations.  For 
years,  Natan's  wife,  Avital  has  agitated  for  his 
release  and  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  government  leaders  for  her  dedication 
to  this  worthy  cause.  It  is  this  continuation  of 
concern  that  has  resulted  in  Natan's  freedom. 

A  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  happy  con- 
cluston  of  the  stiuggle  of  Avital  and  Natan 
Shcharansky  is  the  fact  that  only  through  con- 
stant pressure  and  continuous  attention  can 
we  ever  t>e  successful  in  ensuring  that  Soviet 
Jewry  will  be  permitted  its  day  of  freedom  and 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  will  desist  from 
withholding  from  the  Soviet  people  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  that  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  any  government. 

A  tribute  to  Natan's  dedtoation  and  concern 
is  the  fact  that  he  continues  to  speak  out 
against  the  glaring  violations  of  human  rights 
in  the  Sovtot  Unton  and  continues  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  the  many  thousands 
that  are  still  trying  to  leave.  I  have  adopted  an 
elderiy  refusenik  couple,  Yosef  and  Lilya 
Kalman  of  Kursk,  who  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  right  to  join  their  son  in  Israel 
where  they  can  be  cared  for.  Their  pleas  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  We  must  continue  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  we  have  the  example  of  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky that  this  method  can  be  successful  in 
helping  those  in  need. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congresstonal  Coalition 
for  Sovtot  Jews  of  the  99th  Congress,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  Natan  and 
Avital  on  ttieir  newly  found  freedom  and  in 


commending  them  for  their  efforts  in  this  area. 
They  have  truly  demonstrated  dedication,  dig- 
nity and  compasston  and  have  set  an  example 
tfiat  sfioukj  tie  mirrored  by  all. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  tfiere 
are  countries  like  the  Soviet  Unton.  whtoh  par- 
ticipate in  human  rights  vtolattons,  we  will 
have  heroes  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who 
persevere.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  become 
the  undisputed  ambassador  of  hope  and  free- 
dom for  millions  around  the  world  who  are 
persecuted  for  their  religious  tieltofs.  His  per- 
sonal triumph  ti^anscends  language  bamers 
and  national  borders  to  become  a  woridwide 
human  rights  victory. 

For  almost  10  years,  Shcharansky  endured 
tirutal  torture  through  deprivation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  government.  Separated  from  his 
wife  and  family,  denied  all  contact  to  the  out- 
skJe  worid,  he  was  subjected  to  months  of 
solitary  confinement,  death  threats,  and  near- 
stan/ation.  All  this  because  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs and  his  desire  to  be  free. 

Many  people  would  have  succumbed  to 
such  savage  ti^eatment.  That  Shcharansky 
persisted  is  remari^able.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  title  "modern  day  hero"  so  suits  the  man. 
For  throughout  all  this,  Shcharansky  main- 
tained his  dignity,  his  determination,  and  his 
conviction  that  through  his  perseverance 
others  might  be  saved. 

President  Kennedy  once  sakj  that  "if  we  all 
can  persevere,  if  we  can  in  every  land  and 
office  look  tieyond  our  own  shores  and  ambi- 
tions, then  surely  the  age  will  dawn  in  which 
the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and 
the  peace  preserved."  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
has  brought  us  closer  to  that  dream. 

For  Anatoly  the  long  nightmare  is  finally 
over.  But  for  others  he  knows  it  is  still  a  reali- 
ty. He  offers  encouragement  to  those  left 
behind  in  the  Sovtot  gulag:  "They  [the  KGB] 
assured  me  every  month  that  I  would  never 
leave  that  country.  My  release  without  making 
any  concessions  proves  our  struggle  can 
really  be  successful  despite  all  the  pessimism 
we  hear." 

The  man  wtio  comforted  and  sustained  so 
many  during  his  confinement  brings  a  new 
message  of  hope  through  his  freedom.  We 
take  time  today  to  recognize  his  achievement 
and  to  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  at  long 
last,  to  the  free  worid. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  in 
ttie  U.S.  Congress  took  a  few  moments  from 
our  legislative  agenda  to  honor  a  man  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda  who  is  a  living  example  that 
right  can  ultimately  conquer  wrong,  that  infi- 
nite sti'ength  of  convtotions  and  unflagging 
and  enduring  faith  can  make  seemingly  unat- 
tainable dreams  a  reality. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  represents  the  triumph 
of  the  human  spint  in  the  face  of  immeasur- 
able adversity.  The  story  of  Anatoly  and  his 
wife,  Avital,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  told 
over  and  over  again,  not  just  to  pay  homage 
to  two  truly  modem-day  heroes  wtio  risked  ev- 
erything on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  the 
need  to  speak  out  for  religious  freedom,  but 
also,  to  give  hope  and  renewed  faith  to  the 
thousands  who  continue  to  struggle  and  live 
under  oppressive  states  that  deny  them  life's 
bask:  freedom  of  religious  pursuit. 


After  all.  Anatoty  and  Avital  sought  no  more 
from  life  than  to  exercise  in  the  Soviet  Unton 
a  cfieristied  freedom  tfiat  we  here  in  this 
country  exercise  every  day:  the  freedom  to 
gather,  recognize,  and  practice  our  religious 
beltofs.  Because  he  dared  to  speak  out 
against  the  tyranntos  of  the  polk^e  state  that 
ddnied  this  God-given  right  to  him  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  other  Sovtot  Jews,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  13-year  imprisonment  de- 
signed to  break  not  only  his  spirit,  but  also, 
the  family  that  shared  his  dream. 

But  this  undeserved  punishment  dto  not 
break  his  spirit,  nor  tear  apart  his  family.  In 
fact,  it  only  served  to  strengthen  his  resolve, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  mother,  and  broth- 
er, to  work  with  a  strong  alliance  of  nations 
that  respects  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
secure  ttie  freedom  of  the  refuseniks  in  the 
Soviet  Union  wtio  shared  a  dream  unfulfilled. 

Today's  ceremony  in  the  Capitol  in  honor  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  proof  of  the  profound 
and  powerful  impact  that  worid  opinton  can 
command.  But  while  his  is  a  victory  in  which 
we  all  can  share,  it  is  also  one  that  continues 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  thousands  of  others 
whose  desire  for  freedom  is  just  as  great. 
There  are  today  over  300,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate  and 
WtK)  are  unabto  to  do  so  because  of  Soviet 
governmental  refusal  to  adtiere  to  internation- 
al ti'eaty  obligations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today's  nattonal  recogni- 
tion of  this  courageous  man  signals  our  re- 
newed efforts  to  redouble  our  commitment  to 
help  those  who  ask  only  to  exercise  their 
basic  human  rights,  to  practice  their  religton, 
to  emigrate  and  be  reunited  with  their  families. 
Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will 
gather  again  in  the  rotunda  of  this  great 
symbol  of  freedom,  not  to  honor  one  or  two 
people  who  endured  and  triumphed  despite 
the  Soviets'  refusal  to  acknowledge  basic 
human  freedoms,  but  to  celebrate  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dream  of  freedom  for  all  refuse- 
niks through  the  establishment  of  a  true  East- 
West  accord  that  recognizes  the  inextricable 
link  between  international  peace  and  human 
dignity. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  part  in  this  special  order  honoring  Anato- 
ly and  Avital  Shcharansky,  and  am  delighted 
to  join  in  welcoming  them  to  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States. 

The  triumph  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  over 
the  forces  of  repression  is  as  genuine  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  commitment  to  cher- 
ished values  as  ttie  worid  is  likely  to  witness. 
His  was  a  victory  for  human  rights  in  a  state 
that  chooses  to  devote  a  sizable  part  of  its 
bureaucratic  machinery  to  placing  every  possi- 
ble roadblock  in  the  path  of  the  free  exercise 
of  those  rights. 

The  Shcharansky's  nanfies  have  become 
synonymous  with  unwavering  dedication  to 
human  rights.  By  enduring  8  long  years  of 
being  harassed,  interrogated,  threatened,  and 
separated,  they  have  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  strength  and  spirit  of  which  heroes  are 
made.  Each  day  they  were  tested,  each  day 
they  fought  to  be  free  and  they  have  pre- 
vailed. 

We  all  share  in  the  joy  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
release  from  prison.  That  joy  is  felt  not  only  in 
these  Halls,  but  in  communities  throughout  the 


Nation.  Last  Friday  was  Shcharansky  day  in 
my  hometown  of  Springfiekj.  MA.  The  Spring- 
fiekj  Jewish  Federation  organized  a  very 
meaningful  ceremony  of  tribute  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  triumph  of  the  Shcharansky's  and  I 
am  sure  that  similar  events  have  taken  place 
In  many  other  American  cities  and  towns. 
However,  at  this  time  of  celebration  we  must 
not  toose  sight  of  tf>e  fact  ttiat  thousands  of 
Jews  continue  to  be  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  a  country  whtoh  punishes  them  for 
ttieir  religious  beliefs  and  belittles  ttieir  values. 
This  ti-eatment  by  Sovtot  authorities  makes  a 
mockery  of  their  supposed  adherence  to  tfte 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  continue  to  call  attention  to  the 
ti^eatment  of  Sovtot  refuseniks.  For  It  is  our 
vocal  concern  that  provides  them  with  the  en- 
couragement, and  the  confirmatton  of  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  whtoh  helps  them  to 
goon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Shcharansky's  have  re- 
minded the  worid  of  Nvo  great  truths;  that  the 
yearning  for  basto  human  rights  is  universal, 
and  ttiat  to  keep  sitont  in  the  face  of  repret- 
ston  is  to  guarantee  Its  perpetuation.  I  hope 
that  their  presence  in  our  citadel  of  liberty  wM 
cause  us  to  redouble  our  national  and  indivto- 
ual  efforts  to  extend  the  prectous  gift  of  free- 
dom to  all  those  vytio  seek  K. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  rec- 
ognizing former  Soviet  refusenik  Natan 
Shcharansky.  Mr.  Shcharansky's  quest  for 
freedom  has  been  an  inspiration  to  feedom- 
loving  people  of  all  natkms  for  the  past  10 
years.  His  release  should  be  heralded  as  a 
wonderful  accomplishment  of  all  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  it  atiout,  particularly 
his  wife  Avital. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  over  14,000 
other  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  consctonce 
currently  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Immigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  slowed  to  a  mere  trickle 
since  1980.  Although  Sovtot  leaders  have 
sought  to  explain  this  decline  by  suggesting 
that  few  Jews  now  seek  to  leave,  the  Israeli 
Government  has  over  375,000  requests  from 
Soviet  Jews  for  vyzov  (affadavits)  as  the  first 
step  in  the  emigration  process. 

As  many  as  14,000  refuseniks.  that  it 
people  whose  exit  applications  have  been 
denied,  currently  live  as  internal  refugees 
within  the  Soviet  Unton  some  for  as  many  as 
20  years,  such  as  Beniamin  Bogonolny  who 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
worid's  longest  standing  refusenik.  Many  of 
these  prisoners  of  consctonce  remain  in 
Sovtot  labor  camps  and  prisons  where  they 
are  often  subject  to  especially  harsh  treat- 
ment. Vladikmir  Lifshits,  a  Leningrad  refusenik. 
was  arrested  shortly  after  the  November 
Geneva  summit  meeting  for  the  crime  of  writ- 
ing about  the  Soviet  Jewish  situation  to 
people  in  the  West.  In  eariy  February,  Lifshits 
was  badly  beaten  by  criminal  inmates  and  suf- 
fered a  brain  concussion. 

While  the  freeing  of  Natan  Shcharansky  is  a 
great  triumph,  we  must  not  forget  the  others 
who  seek  freedom.  We  must  not  let  these  vk}- 
lations  of  basto  hu'nan  rights  go  unnottoed.  At 
long  as  even  one  refusenik  remains  in  tf>e 
Sovtot  Unkm,  we  must  continue  the  same 
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drumbeat  wtiich  helped  in  freeing  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
terKJing  a  warm  welcome  to  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  in  celebrating  his  long- 
awaited  release  from  Soviet  imprisonment. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  name  is  virtually  a 
househokj  word  in  every  freedom-toving  coun- 
try in  the  world.  During  tfie  long  years  of  his 
harsh  prison  confinement,  thousands  of  Amer- 
k»ns,  most  of  whom  he  will  never  meet,  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  case  of  this  remarka- 
ble young  computer  programmer  who,  as  a 
monitor  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
human  rights  accords,  displayed  enormous 
courage  in  confronting  the  awesome  power  of 
Vn&  Soviet  state.  For  that,  he  was  eventually 
charged  with  treason  and  sentenced  to  13 
years  in  prison. 

Happily,  his  story  does  not  end  there.  His 
courage  of  conviction  and  the  tireless  efforts 
of  his  wife,  Avital,  eventually  prevailed  and 
stand  as  an  inspiration  to  free  men  and 
women  around  the  worid.  The  Shcharanskys 
give  us  faith  that  man  is  stronger  than  the 
state  and  that  faith  is  stronger  than  man. 

However,  even  as  we  celebrate  Anatoly 
Shcharansky's  release  from  the  Soviet  Unkjn, 
we  should  remember  the  fate  of  those  who 
remain  incarcerated  for  standing  up  for  reli- 
gious and  political  rights  around  the  world.  It  is 
an  embarrassment  to  our  age  that  any  gov- 
ernment anywhere  finds  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  and  religion  a  challenge  to  its  legitima- 
cy. 

It  is  accordingly  impossible  to  celebrate  too 
triumphantly  Mr.  Shcharansky's  newly  found 
freedom  as  long  as  individuals  anywhere,  par- 
tKuiarly  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  continue  to  lan- 
guish in  prison,  toil  under  slavish  conditksns  in 
labor  camps,  or  suffer  persecutkjn  and  har- 
assment because  of  a  desire  to  hold  their 
governments  accountable  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  reason.  The  greatest  respect  we  can  pay 
to  Anatoly  Shcharansky  today  is  to  renew  our 
efforts  on  t)ehalf  of  those  who  remain  behind. 

Again,  I  join  my  colleagues  In  extending  a 
warm  welcome  to  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  besX 
wishes  to  him  and  his  wife  for  every  success 
and  happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MRA2EK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  special  ceremony  to  welcome 
Anatoly  and  Avital  Shcharansky  to  the  United 
States. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Shcharansky  spent  9 
brutal  years  in  Soviet  prisons  and  work 
camps,  suffering  both  mental  and  physical  tor- 
tures, for  the  crime  of  wanting  to  live  freely  as 
a  Jew.  Today  we  can  all  celebrate  and  honor 
the  strength,  determination,  and  courage  of  a 
free  man  who  has  come  to  symt)olize  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nohts  for  all  who  wish  to  ex- 
press tt>eir  belicfo  freely— here,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  elsewhere.  Today  we  also  salute 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's  wife,  Avital, 
wtK)  fought  relentlessly  for  her  husband's  re- 
lease, and  tt)eir  eventual  reunification. 

Today  we  celebrate.  But  we  must  pause 
and  reflect,  however,  for  we  only  revel  in  a 
victory  of  ttie  moment.  The  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcfiaransky  cannot  be  tfie  end  of  the  strug- 
gle, but  the  beginning  of  an  even  greater  one. 


We  must  ask  ourselves  what  ttw  future  holds 
for  the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  also 
wish  to  emigrate.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky's release  may  not  portend  a  change  in 
status  for  the  majority  of  Soviet  Jews.  All  indi- 
cations are  that  tfie  Soviet  Union  will  continue 
its  maltreatment  and  imprisonment  of  Jews, 
as  well  as  Its  highly  restrictive  emigratnn 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  release  of  Mr.  Shcharansky 
has  given  us  some  cause  for  hope.  Regard- 
less, we  must  use  our  Nation's  power  and  in- 
fluer>ce  to  continue  the  t>attle  until  the  Soviets 
begin  to  comply  with  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  been  greatly  horrared  by  the  visit 
today  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  symbolizes  the  hope  shared  by 
people  throughout  the  worid  that  we  may  all 
someday  live  in  liberty  arvj  peace.  As  we 
record  the  history  of  the  human  struggle  for 
freedom,  we  must  always  remember  the  trials 
that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  endured  during  his 
9  years  in  captivity,  his  triumphant  release 
from  imprisonment,  his  reunification  with  his 
family,  and  his  continued  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  human  rights. 

Protecting  human  freedoms  is  an  arduous 
task.  Let  us  leam  from  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
and  take  up  his  quest  for  human  dignity  and 
compassion.  Let  us  use  the  spark  provided  us 
by  this  man's  courage  to  help  light  our  journey 
to  a  worid  ruled,  not  by  the  tyranny  of  a  few. 
but  by  the  liberty  and  justice  prized  by  all. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
welcome  Natan  Shcharansky  on  the  occason 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
celebrate  with  him  his  victory  over  Vne  Soviet 
political  system.  The  decision  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities last  February  to  release  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky from  prison  and  allow  him  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  rejoin  his  wife,  Avital,  is  one  that 
gives  hope  to  those  of  us  all  over  the  worid 
wfio  value  human  rights. 

This  joyous  event,  however,  must  not  make 
u&  forget  those  whio  have  been  left  behind  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  plight  of  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky's brother,  Leonid,  and  his  mother,  Ida, 
whom  the  Soviet  authorities  have  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  is  made  even  more 
poignant  in  the  light  of  Natan's  release.  Benia- 
min  Bogomolny,  Ida  Nudel,  and  losif  Begun, 
as  well  as  an  estimated  14,000  less-famous 
"refuseniks,"  have  t>een  dented  the  permis- 
sion they  seek  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
there  are  uncounted  others  who  would  like  to 
leave,  but  who  are  discouraged  from  seeking 
exit  visas  by  the  Soviet  Government's  harsh 
treatment  of  those  who  do. 

We  are  therefore  obliged,  while  we  honor 
ttie  triumph  of  Natan  Shcharansky,  not  to 
forget  those  thousands  of  others  wtw  suffer 
from  ^O'/iet  r^prescior..  It  '•-  up  to  U3  ;o  do  our 
part  by  letting  the  Soviet  Government  know 
that  we  remember  these  citizens  until  that 
Government  grants  them  the  basic  human 
rights  of  choosing  where  they  and  their  fami- 
lies shall  live. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  a  man  of 
conscience  and  extraordinary  courage — Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  His  struggle  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of   the  refusenik   movement  in  tf)e 


Soviet  Unk}n  deserves  the  praise  of  free 
people  everywhere. 

Yet  at  tlie  same  time  as  we  honor  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  let  us  take  this  occaskin  to  re- 
member the  14,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  refused  exit  visas  and  remain  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  against  their  will.  Let  us  remember 
tfte  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  emigrat- 
ing to  Israel  and  are  paying  for  the  opening  of 
the  gates  that  bar  their  freedom.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  arbitrary  and  insensitive  government  in 
Moscow  that  controls  their  fate  has  chosen  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  emigrants  from  tt)e 
U.S.S.R.  to  a  trickle. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  clearly  unacceptable, 
and  each  of  us  needs  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  change  it.  I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  adopted  a  refusenik  family;  and  I  look  to 
tfie  day  wfien  the  Raiz  family  of  Vilnus  can 
escape  the  fetters  that  today  bind  their  fate. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  embodies  courage 
tx>m  of  faith.  In  celebrating  his  deliverance 
today,  let  us  renew  our  faith  in  and  commit- 
ment to  freedom  for  all  the  refuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  welcoming  Mr.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  to  the  United  States.  As  a 
spokesperson  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky has  become  an  international  symbol 
for  the  struggle  for  religious  freedoms  and 
basic  human  rights.  Today  we  recognize  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  dedication  to  justice,  and  we 
horKX  his  contributions  and  personal  sacrifices 
toward  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  related  firsthand  knowledge  to 
the  outskle  worid  concerning  the  imprison- 
ment, persecution,  and  emigration  denials  ex- 
perienced by  Jews  currently  living  in  tfie 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  result  of  his  stnjggle  for 
liberation  from  a  repressive  government,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  sympathizes  with  human  rights 
activists  the  worid  over,  and  hopes  to  see 
social  change  come  about  in  those  countries 
violating  fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  biographical  profile  re- 
veals him  to  be  a  learned  man,  and  a  man  of 
strong  moral  conviction.  He  has  gained  great 
international  respect  as  both  a  scholar  and  a 
human  rights  activist.  As  a  student  in  ttie 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  awarded 
high  honors  from  ttie  prestigk>us  Physics  and 
Mathematics  Institute  in  Moscow,  and  later 
pursued  a  career  in  research.  Mr.  Sliclia- 
ransky's  professional  success,  however,  was 
short-lived  due  to  his  activism.  As  a  controver- 
sial figure  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Anatoly  Shcna- 
ransky  was  barred  from  social  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  became  somewhat  of 
a  social  outcast. 

Unable  to  realize  his  spiritual  fulfillment  in 
the  Soviet  Unk>n,  Anatoly  Shchsransky  9p- 
plied  for  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel  in  1973.  His  application  was  met  with 
denial  on  unclear  terms  spumng  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky to  appeal  to  Soviet  law  for  legal  assist- 
ance and  just  representation.  Mr.  Shcha- 
ransky's appeal  to  justice  had  the  reverse 
effect,  as  he  was  mn  the  gamut  of  harass- 
ment and  emigratk}n  refusals,  and  eventually 
senterx:ed  to  9  years  imprisonment  for  trea- 
son and  espionage. 
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As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ck>ngre8Sk>n- 
al  Friends  of  Human  Rights  Monitors,  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  power  of  men  and  women 
such  as  Mr.  Shcharansky  who  monitor  and 
speak  out  against  human  rights  abuses.  As  a 
bipartisan  and  bicameral  coalition  of  over  130 
members,  the  Congressional  Friends  of 
Human  Rights  Monitore  seeks  to  ensure  that 
human  rights  monitors  remain  free  and  able  to 
carry  on  their  vital  wort<. 

Today,  in  welcoming  Mr  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky to  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
human  rights,  not  only  within  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  worid.  We  thank 
Mr.  Shcharansky  for  his  contributions  to  hu- 
manity, and  offer  him  our  continued  support  In 
his  ongoing  efforts  to  protect  internatk>nal 
human  rights. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past. 
Congress  has  often  honored  women  and  men 
for  their  outstanding  talent,  remarkable  profes- 
sional accomplishment,  or  heroic  action  in  life- 
threatening  circumstances.  Today,  we  recog- 
nize two  individuals,  Anatoly  and  Avital 
Shcharansky,  who  certainly  possess  each  of 
these  qualities.  The  Shcharanskys  are,  howev- 
er, more  deserving  of  our  recognition  for  ttieir 
integrity  than  for  their  talent,  more  desen/ing 
of  our  respect  for  their  strength  than  their  pro- 
fessional accomplishments.  Their  persever- 
ance in  thte  face  of  ovenwhelming  odds  makes 
acts  of  impulsive  heroism  seem  trivial  by  com- 
parison. 

Perseverance  of  the  spirit  Is  the  lesson  the 
Shcharanskys  give  to  the  worid.  They  had  the 
courage  to  defy  authority  for  principles,  to  risk 
career,  friends,  status  in  the  community,  and 
eventually  their  own  freedom  as  a  statement 
of  their  beliefs.  While  we  aspire  to  be  as  brave 
and  committed  as  the  Shcharanskys,  for  most 
of  us,  it  is  an  ideal  that  we  find  frightening  to 
confront.  Who  among  us,  if  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  standing  alone  amidst  state 
sanctioned  hostility,  would  sacrifice  everything 
to  remain  true  to  our  principles? 

The  Shcharanskys'  experience  highlights 
the  struggle  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it 
also  has  a  universal  lesson.  They  have  shown 
the  worid  through  their  courage  and  triumph 
that  we  must  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  op- 
pressed wherever  they  occur.  The  invincible 
spirit  of  humanity  knows  no  nationality,  no 
race,  no  ethnicity.  Their  struggle  impresses 
upon  us  that  even  the  most  repressive  forces 
can  t>e  overcome  t>y  the  self-evident  truths  of 
basic  human  rights. 

It  is  ironic  that,  as  a  country  founded  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
we  recognize  these  traits  most  easily  when 
they  occur  in  a  foreigner.  We  should  not 
forget  that  our  Founding  Fathers  rocked  the 
boat  and  feariessly  questioned  authority;  they 
built  a  nation  which  respected  human  rights. 
The  Shcharanskys'  experience  should  remind 
us  that  we  have  a  duty  to  protect  those  rights 
at  home  and  around  the  globe. 

The  courage  and  perseverance  of  Anatoly 
and  Avital  Shcharansky  calls  for  a  celebration 
that  goes  far  beyond  our  small  ability  for 
publk:  recognitk>n.  The  honor  that  we  bestow 
commemorates  the  completion  of  one  strug- 
gle. It  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  renewed 
effort  to  awaken  the  worid  to  abuses  of 
human  rights  wherever  they  occur.  . 


Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather  here  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
who  survived  9  years  In  Soviet  prisons  and 
labor  camps  and  honors  us  with  his  presence 
today. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  know  the  story  of 
this  mathematk:ian  whose  name  has  appeared 
In  triumphant  headlines  throughout  the  free 
worid.  His  story  is  one  of  personal  triumph  in 
the  face  of  enormous  adversity,  of  inner 
strength,  and  the  power  of  faith. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  is  a  great  champion  of 
human  rights  and  a  symbol  of  courage 
throughout  the  worid.  Yet  this  cannot  truly  be 
called  a  celebration.  For  how  can  we  cele- 
brate the  freedom  of  one  man  when  as  many 
as  400,000  Jews  remain  trapped  and  perse- 
cuted within  the  Soviet  Unk)n? 

There  are  approximately  1.81  million  Jews 
In  the  U.S.S.R.,  according  to  the  1979  Soviet 
census,  making  it  the  third  largest  Jewish  pop- 
ulation in  the  world  after  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  Our  understanding  of  life  for  these 
people  paints  a  dismal  picture  of  persecution 
and  despair: 

Not  a  single  Jewish  periodical  Is  permitted 
in  the  Russian  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
over  95  percent  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Hebrew  language  cannot  be  taught  or 
studied  by  Jews. 

Many  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  desecrated  and  converted  to 
other  uses. 

Jews  are  not  permitted  to  have  official  con- 
tacts with  coreligionists  abroad,  to  produce  or 
import  devotional  articles  or  to  publish  prayer 
books,  periodicals,  and  religious  calendars. 

None  of  the  approximately  50  synagogues 
are  permitted  to  join  one  another  in  regional 
or  national  associations. 

Because  Jews  are  denied  the  fight  to  pass 
on  their  traditions  to  younger  generations,  ttie 
Jewish  religton  may  well  face  extinction  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  Jews  have  little  hope  of 
emigrating  to  freedom.  In  1979,  the  peak  year 
for  Jewish  emigration,  over  51,000  Jews  de- 
parted. In  1985,  only  1,139  were  allowed  to 
leave.  Soviet  authorities  claim  that  those  who 
wanted  to  leave  have  already  done  so.  Many 
find  this  hard  to  believe. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  ttie  International  Covenant 
of  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  subscribes  to 
the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights.  They  have  agreed  to  honor 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  expression, 
and  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of 
one's  choice. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  allow  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  their  homeland  and  live  with 
dignity  and  in  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  honor  these  agree- 
ments and  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  exercise  their 
bask:  human  rights. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  fate  of  Soviet 
Jews  has  been  linked  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
superpower  relations,  effectively  making  them 
hostages  and  pawns  in  an  international  game 
of  strategy.  During  these  days  of  improved 
dialog  with  the  Soviet  leadership,  we  can  only 
hope  to  Incroase  the  numbers  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

We  must  call  on  President  Reagan  and 
Soviet  Leader  Gorbachev  to  address  the 
human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  at  their  next 


summit  meeting.  It  is  Imperative  that  we.  In 
ttie  United  State*,  make  our  vok^es  heard  and 
continue  to  show  our  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jew*. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLAUDE  PEPPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCvr- 
dy]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a*  a  young 
Member  of  the  other  body,  Ci>ud€  Pepper 
was  one  of  the  most  sought-after  speakers  for 
Democratic  candklates  in  the  1940  campaign. 
Forty-six  years  later,  he  is  mora  popular  and 
respected  than  ever.  He  has  become  not  only 
a  central  figure  m  American  politics,  but  a  na- 
tk>nal  folk  hero  as  well.  The  Almanac  of  Amer- 
lean  Politics  rightly  calls  him  the  least  cynical 
of  politicians. 

On  May  6.  together  with  former  Gov. 
Charles  Robb  of  Virginia,  our  bek>ved  col- 
league from  Florida  received  the  1986  Henry 
M.  Jackson  Friend  of  Freedom  Award  from  i 
the  Coalitk>n  for  a  Democratk:  Majority.  Every- 
one who  had  ttie  privilege,  as  I  did,  to  hear 
Chairman  Pepper  speak  that  evening  will  long 
remember  his  stirring  message  on  behalf  of 
the  freedoms  we  all  hokj  so  dear. 

Surely  no  Member  of  this  body  ha*  been 
more  intimately  involved  with  the  great  events 
of  the  20th  century  than  Claude  Pepper.  No 
one  has  a  stronger  commitment  to  freedom, 
and  no  one  ha*  been  a  more  eloquent 
spokesman  and  fighter  for  it.  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  am  honored  to  share  Chairman 
Pepper's  wise  words  with  his  colleagues,  who 
hold  him  in  such  high  esteem. 

Coalition  por  a  DmocRATic  Majority, 
1986  Henry  M.  Jackson  PRtERD  or  Prb- 
DOM  Award  Dinner,  Conorissman  CLAtnn 
Pepper.  Chairman,  House  Committb  om 
Rules,  May  6, 1986 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  •uocltted  with 
this  vreat  organization  and  with  the  name 
and  Illustrious  career  and  character  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past.  Senator 
"Scoop"  Jackaon.  And  it  is  with  particular 
pride  this  evening  that  I  share  the  honor  of 
this  occasion  with  one  of  America's  iUuBtrl- 
ous  sons  and  leaders,  former  Oovemor 
Charles  Robb. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  Demo- 
crats again  study  the  past.  I  think  there  are 
many  parallels  In  the  attitude  of  America 
towards  Its  duty  and  obligations  toward  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  between  the 
present  time  and  the  period  leading  up  to 
World  War  II,  when  I  served  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  a  memtwr  of  the 
Senate.  There  were  many  occasions  during 
this  time  when  I  had  the  privilege  to  work 
with  an  alert  and  able  young  Congressman 
named  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  worked  to- 
gether to  try  to  help  President  Roosevelt 
pull  America  along  toward  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  this  nation  to  face  the  stem 
facts  about  the  menace  of  Hltlerism  to  our 
country  and  to  freedom  in  the  world.  And  I 
remember  in  those  days  the  almost  impen- 
etrable veil  of  Isolationism  that  prevailed  in 
our  country. 

Somehow  after  each  war  there  seems  to 
be  a  period  of  reaction.  Forty-four  years 
passed  between  1870  and  1914,  so  that  by 
the  time  World  War  I  began  the  people's 
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memories  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had 
pretty  will  dimmed.  However,  it  was  only  21 
years  from  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  So  maybe  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  people  didn't  want 
to  get  involved  in  that  war.  They  thought 
that  like  the  ostrich  who  reputedly  puts  his 
head  into  the  sand,  by  not  looking  it  would 
be  safe  from  the  danger  of  the  threatened 
aggression. 

I.  with  my  dear  wife,  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  Nuremberg  Congress  in  1938. 
We  heard  Hitler  speak  and  we  saw  manifes- 
tations of  his  character  and  power.  We  saw 
a  Nazi  flag  draped  in  every  window  that 
faced  the  street.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight  of  200,000  brown  shirts  goosestepping, 
12  abreast,  each  carrying  one  of  those  high 
flaming  torches,  singing  the  Horst  Wessel 
song.  You  can  imagine  what  a  spectacle  that 
presented  in  the  night.  In  Munich  a  little 
later,  we  had  a  chance  to  watch  Hitler  at 
close  range  one  afternoon  while  he  was 
having  a  late  tea  at  the  House  of  German 
Art.  On  these  occasions  as  we  saw  Hitler 
with  his  followers,  it  became  very  obvious  to 
me  what  the  evil  and  fearful  portents  of  the 
Nazis  were  for  mankind.  And  already  at  that 
time  the  world  was  frightened  by  the  prox- 
imity of  war.  Hitler  had  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  Europe:  he  had  already  manifested 
his  cruel  and  mendacious  tendencies  and 
character,  and  it  should  have  been  obvious 
to  anybody  what  a  menace  he  constituted  to 
mankind. 

But  here  at  home  President  Roosevelt  had 
to  pull  and  tug  and  strain  with  every  au- 
thority that  he  possessed  to  try  to  ensure 
that  America  would  help  the  allies  before  it 
was  too  late.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
and  Americans  of  that  time  didn't  under- 
stand that  the  uppermost  goal  in  the  heart 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  to  help  achieve 
the  defeat  of  Adolph  Hitler  and  eliminate 
his  ominous  menace  to  the  world.  FDR  was 
not  bothered  by  technicalities,  even  aspects 
of  international  law.  when  freedom  in  the 
world  was  at  stake  and  in  dangerous  jeop- 
ardy. But  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  done  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Neutrality  Act  to  try  to 
keep  us  out  of  the  War.  I  was  even  hanged 
in  effigy  one  afternoon  on  a  tree  in  front  of 
the  Capitol,  with  a  sign  across  my  chest 
reading  "Claude  Benedict  Arnold  Pepper" 
because  I  advocated  selective  service  and  aid 
to  the  allies. 

I  see  an  analogy  between  that  time  and 
this.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  for  the  av- 
erage American,  indeed  for  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  members  of  our  national 
government,  that  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  today  is  reaching  out  to  increase  its 
domain,  to  expand  its  authority,  enlarge  its 
control  over  all  the  world's  area  and  to  exer- 
cise more  of  its  power  over  various  parts  of 
the  world.  When  Columbus  discovered  this 
great  Western  Hemisphere  the  p>eople  here 
thought  there  had  been  established  a  new 
land  that  we  could  keep  safe  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  European  powers  which 
had  fomented  tragedy  throughout  so  many 
ages  upon  so  rnany  unfortunate  people.  We 
developed  what  we  called  the  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine" whose  purpose  was  to  keep  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  this  chosen  part  of  the 
world,  free  to  develop  and  grow  as  God 
would  have  it. 

Now,  however,  we  are  seeing  a  new  aggres- 
sive power  in  spite  of  its  failure  at  home 
reaching  out  more  and  more  into  our  fertile 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  see  it  establishing 
its  system,  deploying  its  arms  and  person- 
nel, exercising  various  aspects  of  power. 


using  coercion  in  one  form  or  another  to  In- 
fluence and  repress  others.  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  all  of  this,  we  remain  a  torn  nation,  a 
government  divided  against  itself:  house  di- 
vided against  house,  parts  of  Congress  divid- 
ed against  the  Executive,  and  our  people 
with  very  striking  differences  of  opinion 
about  what  ought  to  be  done. 

In  Nicaragua,  for  example,  every  time 
there  is  an  international  Communist  gather- 
ing, the  government  sends  its  top  peor>le  to 
sp^Jc  for  its  Communist  Party.  When  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  world  dies, 
the  Nicaraguans  must  endure  three  official 
days  of  solemn  mourning  with  all  the  effu- 
sions of  sorrow  that  accompany  those  occa- 
sions. And  if  you  go  into  any  of  the  book- 
stores and  newsstands  in  Nicaragua  you  will 
find  a  great  predominance  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
if  a  fowl  waddles  like  a  duck,  and  quacks 
like  a  duck  and  looks  like  a  duck,  it  must  be 
a  duck.  We  must  not  give  up  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  ignore  what  must  be  our  re- 
sponse to  this  intruder  in  our  hempishere. 
It  must  be  our  major  effort  to  marshall  the 
might  of  the  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  concert,  to  do  the  job  of  keeping 
out  the  invaders— we  should  not  have  to  do 
it  alone.  As  our  President  said,  nine  times  he 
has  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  he  has  had  no  success.  Therefore  he 
has  had  to  resort  to  something  else.  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  helping  any  people  in  the 
world  who  are  the  victims  of  aggression  and 
whose  human  rights  are  being  impaired, 
whose  chance  of  living  a  free  life  under  one 
God  is  diminished,  whether  it  be  in  Afghan- 
istan or  Angola  or  Nicaragua,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  fellow 
Democrats,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  illustrious  past.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  our  father  and  founder  who 
wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Not  just  the 
men  of  the  13  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard:  but  all  men  "are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  them.  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness".  Woodrow  Wilson  nobly  held  up 
the  flame  of  leadership  for  a  new  order  on 
earth  among  nations  and  men.  And  the  gal- 
lant fight  that  he  led  is  one  of  the  epic 
struggles  of  history.  After  him  came  others, 
but  President  Roosevelt  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  our  most  illustrious  dreams.  It  was 
he  who  made  possible  the  salvation  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  and  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  against  Hitler.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Four  Freedoms:  freedom  of 
worship,  everywhere  in  the  world:  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  everywhere  in  the 
world:  freedom  from  want,  everjrwhere  in 
the  world:  freedom  from  fear,  everywhere  in 
the  world.  That  was  the  universal,  global 
concept  of  our  greatest  leader.  And  that  is 
where  America's  heart  is  still. 

Let  America  again  remember  the  story  of 
the  Alamo  where  Colonel  Crockett  drew  a 
line  across  the  sand  and  said  to  those  assem- 
bled there,  "I  challenge  all  those  who  will 
stay  her»  and  die  with  me  to  walk  across 
that  line".  And  all  the  men  crossed  the  line 
with  Colonel  Crockett.  I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  America  without  apology, 
without  embarrassment,  without  hesitation, 
without  timidity,  but  with  firmness  and 
belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  to  affirm  human  dignity  and 
human  rights.  And  where  human  rights  and 
the  right  of  men  to  live  free  under  their 
God  are  involved,  then  let  us  say  to  those 
fighting  for  those  rights  that  you  are  on  our 
side  of  the  line. 


Let  those  who  would  demean  God's  chil- 
dren and  strip  them  of  their  glorious  rights, 
let  them  know  that  in  us  they  have  an  unre- 
mitting, implacable  foe— a  foe  that  will 
stand  firm,  as  long  as  we  still  live,  for  the 
principles  that  we  hold  dear.  And  so  I  hope 
that  in  America  we  will  soon  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  truths  are,  and 
what  the  facts  are  and  what  principles 
should  guide  and  govern  our  decisions.  And 
may  this  mighty  America  rise  up  again  in 
the  noble  spirit  that  It  has  shown  so  many 
times  and  again  become  the  leader  of  man- 
kind to  walk  on  higher  ground  and  In  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
LIBRARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  7,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary,  wtiich  I  am  proud  to  chair,  held  hearings 
on  the  recent  budget  reductions  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr. 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  presented  a  statement 
speaking  of  the  three  constituencies  of  the  Li- 
brary—the past,  the  present  and  the  future.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Librarian's  re- 
marks which  follow: 

Statement  by  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  the  Li- 
brarian OP  Congress.  Before  Joint  Com- 
mittee ON  the  Library.  Mat  7. 1986 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Meml>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  and  share  our 
hopes  and  concerns  and  have  the  benefit  of 
your  wisdom  and  experience.  In  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Appropriations.  I  described  the  impli- 
cations of  the  current  budget  policy  and  the 
double  cuts  in  the  appropriations  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  for  our  nation,  for  the 
Congress,  and  for  the  world  of  learning.  In 
my  brief  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  problems  unique 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  which  arise  when 
we  are  forced  to  make  the  difficult  choices 
imposed  by  the  cuts  in  our  appropriations. 
These  cuts  bring  the  current  resources  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  below  those  appro- 
priated for  the  1983  fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsibility  is  to 
the  needs  of  the  Congress  which  this  Com- 
mittee can  help  us  define.  But  there  are  two 
other  invisible  constituencies,  which  it  is  the 
unique  responsibility  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  serve.  One  is  the  community  of  all 
past  Americans  who  have  built  our  nation 
and  enriched  our  culture.  We  are  mandated 
by  law  to  collect  and  preserve  their  work  in 
countless  ways.  We  edit  the  "Letters  of  the 
Continental  Congress,"  we  preserve  the 
"Notes  of  James  Madiso'i,"  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
writings  of  the  Presidents  from  George 
Washington  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  draft  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  as 
well  as  the  manuscript  of  Walt  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass."  the  records  of  the 
NAACP,  and  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  including  the  personal 
papers  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  music 
of  Irving  Berlin,  George  Gershwin,  and 
Aaron  Copeland,  the  photographs  of 
Mathew  Brady  and  Lewis  Hine,  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  American  continent,  the  maps 


of  the  growth  of  all  our  American  communi- 
ties. We  give  all  these  creators  and  builders 
of  America  their  voice.  We  must  see  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  or  neclected.  that  our 
nation  has  a  cumulative  record  of  those  who 
came  t>ef  ore  us. 

There  is  also  the  constituency  of  our  chil- 
den  and  our  grandchildren.  It  is  our  respon- 
slbUity,  supported  by  Congressional  appro- 
priations, to  preserve  the  copious  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  the  American  culture 
past  and  present,  for  Americans  in  future 
centuries.  The  pioneering  work  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  which  you  have  gener- 
ously supported,  to  preserve  the  lx>oks, 
maps,  and  photographs  and  all  our  other 
records  is  climaxed  in  the  appropriation  of 
$11.5  million  for  building  the  book  preserva- 
tion faculty  at  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland.  To 
our  pioneering  in  the  world  of  library  sci- 
ence, the  cataloging  of  books,  and  the  com- 
puterizing of  information  you  have  also 
given  generous  support.  While  these  efforts 
preserve  the  record  of  history,  they  also 
make  history.  For  no  other  nation  has  been 
so  scrupulous  In  its  concern  for  the  knowl- 
edge and  culture  of  future  citizens. 

Our  three  constituencies,  of  the  past,  of 
the  present,  and  of  the  future,  all  make 
costly  demands  on  us.  The  recent  extreme 
and  disastrous  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  have  made  the  competi- 
tion among  our  obligations  more  than  ever 
apparent  and  have  made  our  choices  more 
than  ever  painful.  The  constituencies  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future  are  without  a  voice. 
They  are  easily  neglected  in  favor  of  the 
vocal  demands  of  the  present  generation 
and  the  neighborhood.  In  order  to  meet  the 
legal  mandate  of  Gramm-Rudman,  the  Li- 
brary found  it  necessary  to  subtract  an  addi- 
tional $626,000  from  our  budget  of  current 
material  and  $1,280,000  from  our  appropria- 
tions for  cataloging.  By  these  cuts  we  are 
depriving  our  children  and  grandchildren  of 
the  ample  record  of  their  nation.  Some 
three-fourths  of  the  patrons  of  the  Library 
tell  us  that  they  come  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  find  what  they  cannot  find  any- 
where else. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  find  it  necessary 
to  make  the  cuts  in  acquisitions  and  services 
for  future  generations  we  found  It  necessary 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  service  in  our  reading 
rooms  and  to  close  several  entrances  to  the 
Library  in  order\to  reduce  costs.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  p|dnf  ul  decisions  I  have  had 
to  make  in  my  decade  as  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  For  my  colleagues  and  I  In  these 
years  have  tried  to  make  the  Library  of 
Congress  more  open  and  more  accessible 
than  ever  before.  Reducing  our  hours  of 
service  amounted  to  a  savings  of  $585,000.  If 
we  had  not  made  this  reduction  we  would 
have  had  to  acquire  $585,000  less  of  current 
material,  or  catalogued  that  amount  less,  or 
committed  some  other  cut  to  the  damage  of 
future  generations.  We  made  a  cut  of  only 
2.8  percent  in  our  expense  for  reader  serv- 
ices, as  against  a  22  percent  cut  in  acquisi- 
tions. It  would  be  unfair  if  the  living  genera- 
tion did  not  share  to  this  small  extent  in  our 
common  sacrifice. 

In  the  past  the  Congress  by  lU  foresight 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  serve  adequately  our  three  constitu- 
encies. But  while  the  ballots  of  the  living 
can  be  counted,  the  makers  of  our  nation— 
the  George  Washingtons,  the  Thomas  Jef- 
fersons,  the  Llncolns.  the  Whitmans,  the 
Frederick  Douglasses,  the  Clara  Bartons, 
the  Mathew  Bradys,  the  Oershwins.  and 
thousands  less  well  known  cannot  cast  bal- 
lots and  cannot  write  letters  to  their  con- 


gressmen. It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  their 
voices  and  work  will  continue  to  t>e  heard 
and  seen.  We  would  fail  them,  too,  if,  in 
giving  in  to  the  vocal  demands  of  the 
present  generation  and  neighborhood,  we 
spend  fewer  resources  in  preserving  the  his- 
toric record  of  our  nation. 

An  Institution  which  has  a  duty  to  ttiree 
constituencies— the  illustrious  dead,  the 
vocal  living,  and  the  voiceless  unborn— has 
no  easy  problem.  The  more  the  Congress 
cuts  our  resources— as  it  has  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  doubling  the  cut  imposed  on 
most  other  Federal  agencies— the  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  painful  and  less  satisfying 
are  our  priorities  in  service  to  one  or  an- 
other of  our  constituencies. 

Our  nation  Is  unique  in  many  ways.  In  the 
way  it  was  founded— in  the  bright  light  of 
history— so  that  we  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress can  preserve  the  visible  and  vivid 
record.  And  in  the  fact  that  the  founders 
and  builders  of  our  nation  have  been  so  viv- 
idly aware  of  the  duty  of  this  New  World  to 
posterity.  We  enlist  your  sympathy,  your 
wisdom  and  your  assistance  in  helping  us 
make  the  difficult  choices.  We  hope  that  In 
providing  the  Library  adequate  resources. 
Congress  can  keep  this  great  Institution 
alive  and  flourishing— and  continue  to  allow 
us,  as  we  serve  you  today,  to  fulfill  our 
duties  to  those  who  made  America  In  the 
past— and  those  who  will  build  America  in 
the  future. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  liave. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]  is  recognlzed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  yesterday  for  roll  No.  122, 
House  Resolution  450,  the  rule  on 
H.R.  1,  the  Housing  Act.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEGISLATION      TO 
PILOT     PROGRAM 
TARY  RENTERS 


ESTABUSH 
FOR     MIU- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Paitetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  a 
pilot  program  involving  military  personnel  and 
their  civilian  landlords.  This  program,  if  imple- 
mented, would  remove  perhaps  the  largest  fi- 
nancial burden  imposed  on  our  military  fami- 
lies. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
describe  what  this  legislation  would  do.  First 
of  all,  it  would  give  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  the  authority  to  designate  one 
military  installation  in  the  United  States  for 
partk^ipation  in  this  program.  Second,  as  part 
of  this  pilot  program,  civilian  landlords  who 
rent  to  military  personnel  would  agree  to 
waive  security  deposits  when  renting  housing 
units  to  military  personnel. 


In  return,  the  military  post  would  agree  that 
If  for  any  reason  the  service  member  iMvea 
without  making  final  payments  for  rent  or 
damage,  the  pott  would  make  those  final  pay- 
ments. These  payments  coukl  not  exceed, 
however,  the  amount  of  an  ordinarily  required 
security  deposiL  Any  outlay  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  mMitary  post  would  then  be  deduct- 
ed  from  the  service  member's  payctieck. 

In  other  words,  let  us  say  that  a  service 
member  wants  to  rent  an  apartment  for  1500 
per  month.  Under  this  program,  the  landtord 
wouM  agree  to  accept  only  a  first  month's 
rent  without  any  required  security  deposit  or 
last  month's  payment.  Right  away,  we  are 
saving  the  service  member  up  to  S  1,000.  If 
the  service  member  is  transferred  to  another 
post  or  is  assigned  to  onpost  housing  and 
leaves  his  apartment  without  paying  his  last 
month's  rent,  the  post  to  which  he  is  assigned 
would  meet  the  last  month's  rent  payment  of 
$500.  This  SSOO  wouM  then  be  deducted  from 
the  service  member's  paycheck. 

This  pilot  program  would  run  for  1  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  oouid  evaluate  its 
results  and  consider  the  possibility  of  enlarg- 
ing the  program. 

All  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous financial  and  emotk>nal  pressures  in- 
flicted on  our  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  already  tense  sHuatton  is  made  even 
worse  during  a  permanent  change  of  station 
move.  Travel  and  relocatk>n  expenses  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  our  servicemen  and 
women.  Reimbursement  con>es  later,  although 
in  the  past  only  $1  out  of  every  $4  spent  on  a 
PCS  move  has  been  reimbursed,  according  to 
an  Air  Force  study.  And  when  military  families 
arrive  in  a  new  locatk>n,  they  must  meet  the 
immediate  costs  of  security  deposits,  first  and 
last  month's  rent,  utility  deposits,  and  more. 
Before  you  can  even  blink,  a  military  family 
can  be  thoussnds  of  dolisrs  in  debt.  And  2 
years  later  the  whole  process  is  repeated. 

In  this  Congress,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  dealing  with  the  pressures  and  inequities  in- 
flicted on  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  fanrulies.  I  am  pleased  that  my  own  legis- 
latton,  H.R.  1371,  was  the  first  legislative 
effort  in  this  area  Many  of  my  proposals  re- 
garding PCS  moves  and  travel  expenses  were 
incorporated  in  the  [}epartment  of  [defense 
authorizatkjn  for  last  year. 

This  year,  however,  I  am  reintroducing  this 
proposal  to  Initiate  a  pilot  program  involving 
military  personnel  and  their  landlords.  No  ap- 
propriatton  of  funds  is  necessary  because  the 
service  nwmtjer  wouk)  be  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  meeting  the  costs  of  any  damage  or 
breach  of  lease. 

I  know  that  the  landlords  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  are  interested  in  this  program.  They 
understand  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  mili- 
tary family,  and  they  understand  that  this  pro- 
gram guarantees  paynwnt  for  damages  and 
breach  of  lease,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  usual 
security  deposit.  They  realize,  also,  that  this 
program  would  relieve  some  of  the  difficulties 
they  experience  in  renting  to  military  person- 
ne\.  This  program  would  give  landlords  one 
point  of  contact  for  all  their  military  tenants 
and  a  source  of  information  regarding  military 
personnel  who  may  soon  be  transferred,  thus 
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enabling  landlords  to  prepare  for  a  change  In 
the  lease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  tt)e  success  of  this 
pilot  program  could  lead  to  service-wide  pro- 
gram that  would  solve  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  military  personnel,  and  do 
away  with  certainly  one  of  their  largest  finan- 
cial txjrdens.  What  is  more,  no  one  loses  in 
this  program:  everytxxJy  wins.  Landlords  are 
guaranteed  payment,  our  military  personnel 
are  able  to  use  their  hard-earned  dollars  for 
necessities,  and  the  services  are  guaranteed 
reimbursement  for  any  outlays  to  landlords. 

When  the  House  voted  in  the  last  session 
to  accept  many  of  my  proposals  to  ease  the 
burdens  on  our  military  personnel,  senncemen 
and  wonwn  all  over  the  world  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  But  we  have  not  yet  addressed  one 
tfie  most  pressing,  and  financially  disabling, 
issues.  The  test  progra.Ti  I  propose  would  ad- 
dress this  issue,  and  i  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support.it,  so  that  one  day  our  military  men 
and  women  will  not  look  on  military  service  as 
a  financially  crippling  experience. 

H.R. 4840 
A  bill  to  provide  a  rental  housing  lease  in- 
demnity program  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  OFF-POST  RENT.AL  HOUSING  LEASE  IN- 
DEMNITY FIUKT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OF  Defense.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  a  pilot  program  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  program 
under  which  each  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  may  guarantee  compensation  of 
any  person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  any  breach  of 
the  lease  or  any  damage  to  the  rental  unit 
by  the  meml)er. 

(2)  The  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  established  l>efore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  not  l)efore 
October  1. 1986. 

(b)  Actions  by  Secretaries  of  Military 
Departments.— ( 1 )  In  accordance  with 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  subsection  (a),  each  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  designate  one 
military  installation  in  the  United  States 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Secre- 
tary to  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
liished  under  sulisection  (a). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, any  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may,  to  the  extent  approved  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts,  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to 
any  memlier  of  the  armed  forces  who  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary.  Any 
agreement  under  this  paragraph  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

(A)  the  ♦^rm  c*  the  agreement  shall  not 
be  for  more  than  one  year; 

(B)  the  memt>er  shall  not  pay  a  security 
deposit; 

(C)  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E))  shall  compen- 
sate the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease 
by  the  meml>er  and  for  any  damage  to  the 
rental  unit  caused  by  the  meml>er  or  by  any 
guest  or  dependent  of  the  meml)er; 

(D)  the  total  liability  of  the  Secretary  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 


the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
required  by  the  lessor  as  a  security  deposit 
al>sent  the  agreement  authorized  in  this 
paragraph; 

(E)  the  Secretary  shall  not  compensate 
the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for 
any  damage  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
until  the  lessor  exhausts  any  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  lessor  against  the  meml)er  for 
the  breach  or  damage;  and 

(P)  the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to 
the  rights  of  the  lessor  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  compensates  the  lessor  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
descrit)ed  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  Any  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(c)  Garnishment  of  Pay  of  Member  of 
Armed  Forces.- Any  Secretary  who  com- 
pensates any  lessor  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  damage  to  a  rental  unit  or  any  breach 
of  a  lease  by  a  memt}er  of  the  armed  forces 
may  issue  a  special  order  under  section  1007 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  withholding  from  the  pay  of  the 
meml}er  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  lessor  as  com- 
pensation for  the  breach  or  damage. 

(d)  Report  Requirement.- ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  concerning  the  pilot  program 
established  under  subsection  (a),  including— 

(A)  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  pilot  program;  and 

(B)  recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  a  program  similar  to  the 
pilot  program  on  all  military  installations. 

(2)  The  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  t>e  submitted  tiefore  the  expiration  of 
the  18-month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  pilot  program 
under  sulwection  (a). 

(e)  Termination  of  Authority.- The  au- 
thority of  any  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  enter  into  any  contract  under 
sutisection  (b)  shall  terminate  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  18-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  pilot 
program  under  subsection  (a). 

(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "armed  forces"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101(4) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "military  department"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
101(7)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  DETAILS 
LOAN  TO  ECUADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previotis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapbian]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Reagan  administration  yesterday 
agreed  t^  lend  $150  million  to  Ecua- 
dor—a member  of  OPEC— in  so-called 
bridge  financing  to  help  it  through 
the  tough  financial  times  resulting 
from  the  oil  price  slump  while  Ecua- 
dor negotiates  final  details  on  a  new 
loan  accord  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and 
commercial  lenders. 

The  New  York  Times  article  indi- 
cates that  this  $150  million  loan  may 
only  be  the  beginning  of  the  adminis- 


tration's efforts  to  assist  foreign  na- 
tions, most  significantly  Mexico,  that 
have  been  battered  by  the  oil  slump. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  Times  article 
and  other  news  accounts  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  prepared  to 
lead  the  cavalry  charge  to  assist  na- 
tions, even  OPEC  nations,  that  are 
hurt  by  a  slumping  oil  economy 
through  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  IMP,  and  the  World  Bank. 

Why  is  the  administration  willing  to 
help  OPEC  nations  in  trouble  because 
of  the  oil  collapse  when  it  is  unwilling 
to  lift  a  finger  to  assist  our  domestic 
oil  producers?  Does  the  administration 
have  a  program  for  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers? 

On  April  3  of  this  year,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  reported  the  White 
House  program  to  assist  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  Reagan  spokes- 
man Larry  Speakes  told  reporters, 
"We  have  a  number  of  programs  in 
place  that  certainly  help  those  who 
have  been  displaced  by  various  eco- 
nomic forces."  Specifically,  when 
asked  to  be  specific,  Larry  Speakes 
said  that  the  White  House  program  to 
help  domestic  producers  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  oil  decline  included,  and  I 
quote,  "Unemployment,  welfare  pro- 
grams, things  like  that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  when  the 
priorities  of  an  American  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  oil  price 
plunge  are  that  much  out  of  sync.  The 
administration  opens  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  OPEC  nations  to  help  them 
through  the  tough  times  in  interna- 
tional oil  prices  and  the  oil  price  col- 
lapse, but  when  it  comes  to  our  domes- 
tic energy  producers,  this  administra- 
tion's answer  is,  "Tough  luck." 

I  could  not  disagree  more  with  those 
policies.  We  need  to  help  our  own 
before  we  trot  off  to  the  rescue  of 
OPEC  nations.  The  callous,  snide  re- 
sponse of  the  White  House  to  the 
pleas  of  American  producers  being 
crushed  by  an  oil  collapse— while 
throwing  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  at 
OPEC— cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
condoned. 


TORT  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungrem] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  the  subject  cf  my  special 
order  is  on  tort  reform. 

Before  I  get  into  that  subject,  I  must 
just  make  some  comment  on  the  two 
previous  specisil  orders.  I  am  really 
confused.  The  speaker  before  the  last 
one  said  that  we  have  embarrassed 
Mexico  and  we  owe  them  an  apology. 
Now  I  hear  from  the  last  speaker  that 
in  fact  we  are  trying  to  help  out 
Mexico  and  not  help  our  own  out.  It  is 


in  fact  a  conftising  time  we  find  our- 
selves in. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  comments  made  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  concerning 
the  Mexican  Ooveniment  that  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  just  flesh  out  that 
whole  question.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  full-ranging  debate  on  what 
in  fact  is  the  participation  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  if  any,  in  drug- 
running  or  allowing  drug-running  to 
go  on  in  that  country.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  full  investigation  of  a 
DEA  agent  who  was  tortured  to  death 
under  excruciating  circumstances,  and 
some  suggest  with  the  aid  and  abet- 
ting of  certain  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can local  police  on  the  border  there.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  full 
debate  on  what  the  consequences  are 
for  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the 
lenient  attitude  expressed  thus  far  by 
the  Mexican  Government  on  drug-run- 
ning through  that  coimtry  as  it  comes 
into  the  United  States. 
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Rather  than  ordering  an  apology,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  full  hearing 
of  the  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
problem  is  as  asserted  by  the  gentle- 
man who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  Just  the  other  day  that  in- 
stead of  owing  an  apology  to  Mexico, 
we  owe  an  apology  to  the  young 
people  of  America,  because  by  not 
standing  up  to  what  the  reality  is,  we 
are  allowing  more  and  more  of  the 
poison  to  go  into  the  veins  of  our  chil- 
dren. That  to  me  is  a  concern  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  this  House,  not  that 
we  are  somehow  reluctant  to  criticize 
our  neighbor  if  the  neighbor  in  fact  is 
not  acting  as  a  neighbor  should,  but 
rather  because  we  are  not  doing  all  we 
should  to  eradicate  the  problem  of 
drugs  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  speak  today  on 
my  special  order  on  tort  reform. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  few  private 
attorneys  in  America  equal  the  fame 
of  Melvin  Belli,  the  celebrated  "king 
of  torts."  Mr.  Belli  has  earned  millions 
of  dollars  for  himself  and  his  clients 
through  decades  of  litigation.  Yet 
today  even  Mr.  Belli  can  no  longer 
afford  insurance  premivuns,  a  develop- 
ment he  blames  on  the  insurance 
agencies  who  have  "milked  us  long 
enough." 

Mr.  Belli  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
flicting crescendo  of  allegations,  anec- 
dotes, statistics,  and  ostensible  solu- 
tions that,  by  their  sheer  volume, 
mandate  an  investigation  into  the  li- 
ability panic  and  its  sources.  Waves  of 
anecdotal  evidence  suggest  that  even 
the  most  essential  insurance  services 
now  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  many 
Americans.  Prominent  businessmen, 
journalists  and  legislators  place  the 
onus  for  that  scenario  at  the  feet  of 
the  legal  system.  Yet  attorneys  contin- 
ue to  question  both  the  evidence  and 


these  conclusions.  The  existence  of 
such  a  strenuous  dispute  between  the 
most  influential  groups  In  America 
may  lead  to  severe  and  destructive  so- 
cietal tensions.  If  not  resolved  by  care- 
ful evaluation,  it  may  also  bring  about 
inappropriate— and  therefore  danger- 
ous—legislative responses. 

Thanks  to  Time,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Peter  Jennings,  America 
has  discovered  the  national  liability 
crisis.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  average  citi- 
zens, workers  and  employers  alike, 
have  felt  the  impact  of  this  crisis  on 
the  local  level  long  before  it  caught 
the  attention  of  our  national  elite. 

Municipalities,  physicians,  and  busi- 
nessmen have  deluged  the  media  with 
tales  of  woe  that  would  rival  Job.  I 
fear  these  anecdotes  suggest  that  if  in- 
surance premiums  are  not  lowered  and 
if  the  legal  system  does  not  accept 
some  restraints  on  its  tort  system,  the 
superstructure  of  American  society 
may  become  paralyzed.  Cities  may 
have  to  shut  down  services,  physicians 
may  have  to  stop  performing  heeded 
but  risky  operations,  and  businesses 
may  have  to  stop  making  products 
that  could,  under  the  most  bizarre  cir- 
cumstances, conceivably  cause  injury 
to  someone,  somehow,  sometime. 

The  President's  Tort  Policy  Working 
Group,  which  issued  its  report  in  Feb- 
ruary, voiced  specific  alarm  over  such 
eventualities.  The  Working  Group 
noted  that  some  cities  presently  face 
insurance  premium  increases  of  up  to 
1,000  percent.  Other  localities  con- 
front renewal  rates  that  have  climbed 
by  as  much  as  40  percent,  and  report 
that  the  availability  of  Insurance  for 
cities  Is  "diminishing  to  nothing."  The 
Working  Group  adds  that  a  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
vealed that  over  half  of  the  cities 
polled  expected  premium  increases  of 
100  percent  or  more. 

According  to  a  March  edition  of 
Time  magazine,  even  the  capital  city 
of  America's  insurance  companies, 
Hartford,  CT,  has  suffered  from  rising 
Insurance  premiums.  Its  own  munici- 
pal liability  coverage  was  slashed  to 
only  $4  million,  as  compared  with  $31 
million  in  the  1984-85  fiscal  year,  de- 
spite a  20  percent  rise  in  total  premi- 
ums. This  rise  is  to  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.8  million.  The  city  of  Dallas, 
once  the  symbol  of  Southwestern  eco- 
nomic vitality,  experienced  premium 
increases  of  1,000  percent,  and  opted 
instead  for  self-insurance,  mid-size 
cities  like  Greeley,  CO,  population 
55,000,  fared  no  better.  Greeley  can- 
celed its  liability  policies  last  summer. 
Although  Greeley  paid  for  expensive 
Insurance  coverage  for  its  police  serv- 
ice, the  rest  of  the  city's  services  are 
"going  bare."  On  a  smaller  level.  Time 
reports  that  hundreds  of  small  towns 
in  New  York  State  and  my  home  State 
of  California  have  decided  to  do  with- 
out Insurance  that  they  can  no  longer 
afford.  And  the  fear  of  lawsuits  has 


apparently  led  the  town  of  Blue  Lake, 
CA  to  shut  Its  skating  rinks,  parks, 
and  tennis  court.  If  this  evidence  con- 
forms to  a  nationwide  pattern,  it 
seems  that  expensive  Insiuiuice  and 
expensive  lawsuits  have  placed  dtles 
either  in  fiscal  straltjackets  or  on  fi- 
nancial precipices. 

Physicians,  unfortunately,  have  fre- 
quently found  themselves  In  such  posl- 
tons  thanks  to  the  mercurial  premi- 
ums of  malpractice  insurance.  We  all 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  the  Phila- 
delphia woman  who  recently  won  a  $1 
million  claim  against  doctors  who  had 
done  nothing  more  than  perform  a 
CAT  scan  on  her  and  had  thereby,  she 
claimed  and  thereby  a  jury  believed, 
eliminated  her  psychic  powers.  Yet  I 
find  nothing  amusing  about  the  fate 
of  the  woman  of  Molokai,  who  must 
fly  to  Oahu  or  Maul  to  give  birth  with 
a  physician  In  attendance.  What  is  the 
reason  for  their  Inconvenience?  Ac- 
cording to  Time  magazine,  the  five 
Molokai  doctors  who  once  delivered 
babies  have  stopped  doing  so  because 
malpractice  Insurance  would  cost  them 
more  than  the  total  of  any  obstetrical 
fees  they  could  hope  to  collect."  Time 
goes  on  to  add  even  more  depressing 
statistics: 

Six  out  of  every  ten  babies  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  draw  their  first  breath  In  the  Women 
and  Infants'  Hospital  of  Providence,  a  102- 
year-old  institution  that  handles  only  ol>- 
stetrical  and  gynecological  cases.  The  facili- 
ty also  takes  hlgh-risli  cases  from  nearby 
hospitals,  a  practice  not  of  course  calculated 
to  attract  insurance  salemen.  Women  and 
Infants'  has  managed  to  hold  on  to  a  13  mil- 
lion primary  malpractice  policy,  but  it  has 
been  trying  vainly  since  last  Octot>er  to 
renew  its  110  million  supplemental  cover- 
age. 

No  field  in  medicine  has  been  harder  hit 
by  the  insurance  crisis  than  obstetrics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists,  73  percent  of  Its 
34,500  meml)er8  have  t>een  sued  for  malprac- 
tice at  least  once— almost  three-quarters.  To 
escape  the  soaring  cost  of  malpractice  pro- 
tection, some  3,000  Ob-Oyns  have  aban- 
doned the  specialty. 

Close  to  home,  my  wife  found  that 
her  own  ob-gyn  several  years  ago  de- 
cided no  longer  to  be  Involved  in  ob- 
stetrical operations.  Then  In  just  the 
last  year  and  a  half  he  abandoned 
practice  altogether.  Now.  even  though 
he  may  have  retired  to  a  comfortable 
position,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  he 
was  an  outstanding  ob-gyn  In  our  com- 
munity. He  was  still  healthy.  He  was 
still  capable  of  providing  services.  He 
had  many  patients  who  were  desirous 
of  those  services,  but  In  fact  the  mal- 
practice rates  became  onerous  and  in 
fact  he  abandoned  that  specialty. 

Physicians,  not  surprisingly,  have 
created  their  own  statistical  facts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  AMA  News,  one-third  of 
California  obstetricians  now  limit  the 
number  of  deliveries  they  perform  and 
46  percent  restrict  the  niunber  of 
high-risk  cases  they  handle.  Almoat  40 
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percent  of  surgeons  across  America, 
the  publication  reports,  now  refuse  to 
accept  high-risk  cases  because  of  liabil- 
ity fears. 

The  President's  Tort  Policy  Working 
Group  contends  that  these  figures  re- 
flect a  malpractice  insurance  crisis 
across  America.  Malpractice  insurers 
for  pediatricians,  dentists,  nurse/mid- 
wives  and  obstetricians/gynecologists 
have  reduced  coverage  limits  by  50 
percent.  St.  Paul's  Insurance  Co., 
which  writes  coverage  for  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  Nation's  doc- 
tors, has  placed  a  moratorium  on  new 
policies.  In  a  related  development,  cer- 
tain nurse/midwives  have  also  found 
themselves  playing  financial  jeopardy. 
The  American  College  of  Nurse/Mid- 
wives  includes  some  2,500  individuals. 
Of  this  number,  1.400  were  covered  by 
a  blanket  insiurance  policy  through 
the  association.  In  July  of  last  year, 
that  policy  was  cancelled.  The  associa- 
tion has  been  unable  to  obtain  other 
coverage. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  medical  liabil- 
ity coverage  in  America  is  now  man- 
aged by  doctor-held  mutual  insurance 
companies.  But  can  doctors  function 
more  effectively  as  insurers  than  in- 
surance agencies?  Reporters  for  Time 
doubt  that  they  can.  They  note  that 
10  years  ago,  "doctors  organized  a 
number  of  companies,  promptly 
dubbed  'bedpan  mutuals',  to  write  mal- 
practice insurance  at  lower  premiums. 
But  several  of  the  bedpan  mutuals  are 
said  to  be  in  financial  trouble,  and  as  a 
group  they  too  are  raising  premiums 
rapidly."  It  seems  that  like  characters 
in  a  famous  existentialist  play,  doctors 
increasingly  find  themselves  with  "no 
exit." 

Apparently,  American  businesses 
have  also  found  roles  to  play  in  this 
theater  of  the  absurd.  The  President's 
Tort  Policy  Working  Group  has  com- 
piled a  phalanx  of  dismal  statistics  to 
confirm  this  view.  Their  surveys  note 
severe  insurance  difficulties  among 
grocers,  architects,  engineers,  day  care 
centers,  toy  manufacturers,  household 
appliance  manufacturers,  automobile 
repair  firms,  medical  equipment  manu- 
facturers, biotechnology  companies, 
oil  and  gas  drilling  contractors,  con- 
struction contractors,  national  gas 
transportation  firms,  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  battery  recycling  com- 
panies, power  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, general  aviation  manufacturers, 
ski  facility  cpeiators  and  aerospace 
manufacturers.  If  we  look  more  closely 
at  two  of  the  most  important  of  these 
business  sectors,  the  picture  becomes 
even  more  bleak. 

The  National  Association  for  Education  of 
Young  Children  conducted  a  survey  of  day 
care  providers.  They  covered  family  day 
care  providers  who  care  for  children  in  a 
home  setting,  day  care  centers  and  head- 
start  programs.  The  survey  found  that  40 
percent  of  the  respondents  had  had  their  in- 
surance canceled  or  not  renewed  and  the 
majority  of  those  with  coverage  had  premi- 


um increases,  most  of  which  rose  200  per- 
cent to  300  percent. 

The  Working  Group  paper  also 
notes  that  20  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Health  Industry  Manufacturers 
Association  have  recently  lost  insur- 
ance coverage,  and  premium  increase 
of  five  to  tenfold  have  led  other  mem- 
bers to  seek  alternative  insurance  solu- 
tions. 

Two  months  ago.  the  AMA  News 
featured  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
growing  consensus  behind  the  need  for 
action  vis-a-vis  the  liability  crisis.  The 
publication  noted  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  the  insurance  plague. 

A  Pennsylvania  couple  who  run  a  tiny 
auto  salvage  yard  had  to  take  out  a  bank 
loan  this  year  to  pay  their  liability  Insur- 
ance premium,  which  increased  by  100  per- 
cent *  •  •.  A  motorized  wheelchair  manufac- 
turer in  Bridgeport,  Michigan,  which  has 
never  had  a  successful  claim  brought 
against  it,  saw  its  liability  rates  increase 
from  $30,000  to  $150,000  •  •  '.  An  Omaha 
manufacturer  of  manlift  cranes  saw  his  cov- 
erage decrease  while  his  premiums  In- 
creased 500  percent— from  $43,000  per  year 
to  $216,000  per  year  •  •  •.  Operators  of  Sol- 
dier Field,  home  of  the  Chicago  Bears, 
found  their  insurance  coverage  canceled 
just  before  the  Bears'  first  playoff  game 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Rams.  The  Bears 
went  bare  until  the  next  playoff  game  with 
the  New  York  Giants,  when  they  purchased 
one-game  coverage  from  Uoyds  of  London 
for  $100,000  •  •  *.  A  Port  Worth,  TX,  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  paid  $7,800  for  $5 
million  in  liability  coverage  2  years  ago. 
This  year,  after  going  bare  for  38  days  while 
searching  for  someone  who  would  insure 
him,  he  finally  bought  $500,000  worth  of 
coverage  for  $132,000  •  •  ♦.  A  few  years  ago. 
13  companies  made  football  helmets.  After 
an  avalanche  of  lawsuits  brought  on  behalf 
of  players  who  suffered  head,  neck  or  back 
injuries,  only  three  manufacturers  still 
produce  helmets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  incidents  do  re- 
flect a  widespread  insurance  famine, 
they  may  suggest  why  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  identified  tort 
reform  as  its  No.  1  priority  for  1986. 

In  addition  to  the  AMA,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  variety  of 
other  business  groups,  leading  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  have  now  endorsed 
tort  reform  as  an  answer  to  the  appar- 
ent crisis  in  insurance  availability. 
Citing  one  horror  story  after  another, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  repeated- 
ly concluded  in  its  editorials  that  soft- 
hearted judges  must  share  the  blame 
for  rising  insurance  rates. 

The  current  "Journal  of  Legal  Studies," 
published  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  de- 
scribes how  fault  has  been  replo^ed  by  a 
notion  called  "enterprise  liability. '  This 
scheme,  devised  by  liberals  in  the  early 
1960's,  says  that  business  enterprises  should 
be  responsible  for  any  injuries  caused  by 
products  they  introduce  into  commerce,  no 
matter  if  the  products  were  as  safe  as  tech- 
nology allowed  or  were  misused. 

The  Journal  asserts  that  these  poli- 
cies led  to  crushing  lawsuits  and  esca- 
lating insurance  premiums  more  dam- 
aging to  the  poor  and  small  businesses 
than  anyone  else.  The  tiny  ski  lodge  in 


Tennessee  may  crumlie  under  the 
weight  of  insurance,  but  the  resorts  of 
Aspen  wiU  muddle  through. 

Even  Business  Week  magazine, 
though  skeptical  of  the  actions  of  in- 
surance companies,  has  criticized  ex- 
cesses in  the  legal  system  and  called 
for  tort  reform.  Its  editors  have  sup- 
ported caps  on  pain  and  suffering 
awards;  a  restriction  of  strict  liability 
to  those  products  that  are  demonstra- 
bly hazardous;  the  encouragement  of 
alternative  dispute  mechanisms.  These 
editors  have  also  called  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "joint  and  several  liability" 
practice,  whereby  persons  sharing  a 
small  portion  of  the  blame  for  an  inci- 
dent may  have  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  damages.  According  to 
Business  Week,  "this  encourages 
plaintiffs  to  sue  everybody  in  sight 
who  can  in  any  way  be  dragged  into 
the  case,  especially  those  with  deep 
pockets."  Business  Week  thus  advises 
that  the  amount  of  payment  for  dam- 
ages be  linked  to  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. 

The  State  governments  and  Wash- 
ington have  not  ignored  the  pleas  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and 
other  organizations.  Political  leaders 
across  the  country  now  accept  the 
view  that  the  Nation  faces  a  crisis  of 
insurance  availability.  And  many  also 
accept  the  view  that  the  legal  system 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  crisis. 
Tort  reform  measures  have  passed  or 
are  pending  in  42  State  legislatures 
this  year.  Legislation  to  cap  damages 
has  been  introduced  in  31  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Five  States 
have  passed  such  legislation,  while 
three  have  rejected  it.  New  regulation 
of  attorney  contingency  fees  has  been 
introduced  in  18  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Three  States  have 
passed  such  bills,  and  one  has  rejected 
it.  Joint  and  several  liability  measures 
are  under  consideration  in  20  States. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  have  introduced  a  wide  variety 
of  bills  affecting  tort  reform.  But  they 
may  be  superseded  in  fact,  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  last  week  proposed 
three  bills.  They  affect  the  liability  of 
government  contractors,  product  li- 
ability and  Federal  tort  claims.  Provi- 
sions in  these  bills  include  the  elimina- 
tion of  joint  and  several  liabilities 
(except  in  cases  where  concerted 
action  was  the  cause  of  injury);  a 
$100,000  cap  on  noneconomlo  damages; 
the  use  of  periodic  payments  when 
damages  exceed  $100,000;  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sliding  scale  on  contingency 
fees;  the  encouragement  of  alternative 
forms  of  dispute  resolution;  and  the 
rejection  of  product  liability  when  un- 
reasonable or  unforeseeable  use  occurs 
or  where  there  is  adequate  warning. 

The  President's  Tort  Policy  Working 
Group  laid  the  foundations  for  these 
legislative       recommendations.       Its 


report  concluded  that  three  afflictions 
of  the  present  judicial  system  repre- 
sent the  major  sources  of  the  apparent 
liability  crisis.  First,  it  called  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  product  li- 
ability suits  "astounding."  The 
number  of  these  cases  filed  in  Federal 
district  courts  has  increased  from 
1.579  in  1974  to  13,554  in  1985.  Similar- 
ly, the  number  of  medical  malpractice 
suits  filed  against  physician-owned 
companies  has  climbed  from  10.568  in 
1979  to  23.545  in  1933.  The  study  adds 
that  "the  number  of  medical  malprac- 
tice lawsuits  per  100  physicians  more 
than  doubled  from  1976  to  1981,  and 
for  obstetricians/gynecologists  actual- 
ly tripled  during  this  period."  Munici- 
palities, according  to  a  survey  of  over 
1.200  cities,  experienced  a  141-percent 
growth  in  suits  between  1979  and  1981. 

The  President's  study  places  great 
emphasis  on  the  growth  in  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded.  While  one  might 
attribute  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  suits  to  increased  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  businesses  and  profession- 
als, it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain 
away  a  significant  rise  in  the  money 
given  to  plaintiffs  in  the  cases.  Victims 
of  product  malfunctions  or  medical 
malpractice  suffered  just  as  much 
before  the  trend  of  increased  lawsuits 
as  after.  Why  then  is  it  that  the  aver- 
age medical  malpractice  jury  verdict 
rose  from  $220,000  in  1975  to 
$1,017,000  in  1985?  Why  is  it  that  aver- 
age product  liability  awards  darted  in 
the  same  period  from  $393,000  to 
$3,850,000?  Why  is  it  that  there  were 
just  3  medical  malpractice  awards  of 
over  $1  million  in  1975.  and  71  in  1984? 
Finally,  why  is  it  that  there  were  only 
$9  million  in  verdicts  in  product  liabil- 
ity cases  in  1975  and  a  whopping  $86 
million  in  1984? 

The  President's  Working  Group 
made  the  obvious  conclusions  from 
this  information,  incomplete  though  it 
may  be.  If  the  amount  of  awards  and 
the  number  of  cases  aie  rising  sharply, 
then  insurance  companies  face  a  sharp 
reduction  in  their  reserves.  They 
therefore  must  increase  premiums  and 
avoid  risky  policies  to  compensate  for 
these  losses.  Since  potential  losses 
appear  severe,  these  companies  must 
be  severe  in  their  adoption  of  policies 
and  imposition  of  premiums.  The 
tumult  that  has  characterized  tort  law 
has  generated  an  imcertainty  that 
only  accentuates  these  difficulties. 
The  study  group  regarded  this  insta- 
bility as  the  thi'-d  of  the  critical  afflic- 
tions facing  the  judicial  system. 

Based  on  these  conclusions,  the 
Working  Group  derived  recommenda- 
tions used  by  the  President.  It  con- 
tended, for  example,  that  joint  and 
several  liability  can  lead  to  highly  in- 
equitable results.  "Joint  and  several  li- 
ability." the  report  states,  "has  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  many  'deep  pocket'  de- 
fendants such  as  governments,  larger 
corporations,    and    insured    entitities 


whose  involvement  is  only  tangential 
and  who  probably  would  not  be  joined 
except  for  the  existence  of  joint  and 
several  liability."  The  existence  of 
these  prtustices,  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's view,  thus  allows  for  an  unfair 
gauging  of  defendants  like  cities  or 
counties  that  inevitably  drives  up 
their  insurance  premiums. 

The  Working  Group  cited  noneco- 
nomic  damages  as  another  important 
area  of  necessary  reform.  It  empha- 
sized that  such  awards  are  subjective, 
open-ended,  unpredictable  and  poten- 
tially obstructive  in  the  settlement 
process.  In  regard  to  the  latter  charge, 
the  report  notes  that  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants may  quickly  come  to  an 
agreement  on  economic  damages,  but 
disagree  on  others.  Thus  legal  con- 
flicts may  lengthen,  even  when  it 
would  be  to  the  clients'  interest  to 
obtain  a  quick  settlement. 

In  the  Justice  Department's  view, 
one  should  also  be  concerned  with  po- 
tential abuses  of  the  punitive  damages 
practice.  The  Working  Group  cited 
the  case  of  Johnson  versus  American 
Cyanamid  Co..  where  the  jury  award- 
ed $8  million  in  punitive  damages 
against  the  defendant  for  its  decision 
to  produce  the  Sabin  vaccine.  The 
Working  Group's  report  states: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  defendant  had 
complied  in  this  decision  with  the  well-es- 
tablished judgment  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  virtually  the  entire  medical  community, 
the  Jury  apparently  decided  to  use  punitive 
damages  to  overrule  this  Judgment  and  to 
force  the  Sabin  vaccine  off  the  market. 
Ironically,  the  Sabin  vaccine  has  proven  far 
more  effective  than  the  Salk  vaccine  in  com- 
batting polio.  The  case  presently  is  on 
appeal  to  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  filed  an 
amicus  brief  urging  reversal. 

If  Federal  and  State  judges  should 
not  make  social  engineering  decisions, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  give  juries  in 
civil  suits  absolute  power  over  medical 
and  business  decisionmaking,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  awards  which  may 
be  designated  as  punitive. 

Third,  the  President's  legislative  rec- 
ommendations concur  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  Working  Group  for 
periodic  rather  than  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  damages.  Periodic  payments 
allow  defendants  to  digest  large  judg- 
ments. They  benefit  society  by  provid- 
ing plaintiffs  with  a  guaranteed 
stream  of  income.  Such  a  continuous 
line  of  funds  insures  that  even  plain- 
tiffs with  severe  injuries  will  not 
become  wards  of  the  State. 

D  1800 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  in  one  of 
the  last  years  I  was  practicing  law 
before  I  was  elected  to  this  body  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  involved  in  a 
case  where  we  had  one  of  the  very 
first  periodic-pajrment  schedules  estab- 
lished in  a  major  accident  case.  I 
would  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
far  as  the  client  is  concerned,  in  most 


cases  it  is  more  beneficial  than  a  lump- 
sum payment,  and  that  is  because  of- 
tentimes when  someone  is  severely  in- 
jured and  they  get  a  limip-sum  pay- 
ment, there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
spend  it  all  at  one  point  in  time,  or 
they  may  be  unable  to  do  that  tjrpe  of 
work  that  they  were  used  to  doing  and 
therefore  use  that  lump  sum  perhaps 
in  a  venture  in  which  they  are  not 
very  well  trained.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to 
lose  the  money  right  away. 

Where  you  have  a  periodic  payment, 
the  requirement  is  that  a  specified 
amount  of  money  is  given  to  that  indi- 
vidual and  guaranteed  to  that  individ- 
ual for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  life  and, 
therefore,  they  are  protected  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  income. 

Not  so  colncidentally,  however,  that 
purchase,  or  the  purchase  of  such  an 
annuity,  is  of  a  lesser  cost  to  the  Insur- 
ance company  or  the  defendant,  if  he 
or  she  is  paying  Individually,  than  a 
lump-sum  payment.  So  the  societal 
costs  are  less  because  obviously  if  an 
insurance  company  pays  less  for  an 
annuity  than  they  would  in  a  lump- 
sum payment,  the  amoimt  they  will 
have  to  charge  for  insuring  individuals 
in  the  future  will  be  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

The  President  recommends  that  a 
limitation  be  placed  on  the  consider- 
ation of  collateral  sources  of  compen- 
sation. When  collateral  sources  of 
income  were  provided  by  the  plaintiff 
himself,  the  Working  Group  states,  it 
was  justifiable  to  take  the  effect  of 
Injury  on  them  Into  account  In  award- 
ing damages.  But  today  governments 
and  employers  often  provide  such 
sources  of  Income.  The  Working 
Group  objected  in  particualr  to  consid- 
eration of  collateral  sources  of  income 
from  State  or  Federal  Governments. 
When  this  factor  is  introduced  into 
the  calculation  of  awards,  citizens 
must  pay  for  the  award  made  In  two 
instances:  First  as  taxpayers,  and 
second  as  consumers  of  the  product 
causing  injury.  The  Working  Group 
charged  that  such  provisions  too  often 
allow  for  windfall  recoveries  by  plain- 
tiffs. 

The  President  adopted  the  schedule 
for  contingency  fees  advocated  by  the 
Working  Group.  The  latter  justified 
these  changes  for  four  reasons: 

Verdicts  often  are  Inflated  by  Judges  and 
Juries  to  compensate  plaintiff  for  what  is 
well  understood  to  be  high  attorneys'  fees. 
Defendants  thus  pay  for  such  fees  through 
higher  insurance  premiums  *or  awards 
which,  in  turn,  are  passed  on  to  consumers 
through  higher  prices.  It  is  difficult  to  Justi- 
fy placing  such  a  burden  on  American  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  of  paying  what 
often  amounts  to  exorbitant  attorneys'  fees. 

Similarly,  in  order  to  compensate  plain- 
tiffs for  very  high  contingency  fees,  settle- 
ments often  are  higher  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  As  with  high  awards, 
these  payments  ultimately  are  passed 
through  to  the  consumer.  More  problemat- 
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ic,  however.  Is  that  attorneys'  fees  often  can 
become  a  major  imnediment  to  settlements 
since  defendants  may  br.lk  at  paying  a 
higher  than  justified  award  In  order  to  com- 
pensate plaintiffs  for  exorbitant  attorneys' 
fees.  In  such  situations,  attorneys'  fees 
create  an  additional  burrten  by  causing  cases 
not  to  be  settled  that  otherwise  would  be 
settled. 

Contingency  fees  also  distort  the  incen- 
tives of  attorneys.  Such  fees  may  lead  plain- 
tiffs" attorneys  to  hold  out  for  high  noneco- 
nomic  damages  (and.  potentially,  windfall 
profits  for  the  attorney  requiring  only  mini- 
mal additional  work  on  the  attorney's  part), 
while  the  clients  may  be  best  served  with 
obtaining  economic  damages  and  more  lim- 
ited noneconomic  damages  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Scheduling  contingency  fees  also  should 
substantially  reduce  the  excessive  transac- 
tion costs  presently  plaguing  the  tort 
system.  This  is  particularly  important  in 
such  areas  as  the  asbestos  litigations  where 
there  are  only  limited  resources  available  to 
compensate  a  large  pool  of  plaintiffs. 

D  1810 

Of  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Tort  Policy  Working  Group,  the 
President  bypassed  only  one.  The 
Working  Group  strongly  criticized 
laxity  in  the  evaluation  of  witnesses  in 
lawsuits,  arguing  that  unqualified  indi- 
viduals often  lent  imdue  credibility  to 
the  arguments  of  plaintiffs.  The  study 
also  noted  that  judges  do  not  possess 
adequate  familiarity  with  scientific 
issues,  although  they  handle  many 
cases  requiring  such  knowledge.  The 
Working  Group  advised  that  courts 
give  greater  deference  to  organizations 
and  agencies  that  have  long-standing 
familiarity  with  complex  scientific  af- 
fairs. It  also  suggested  that  "studies 
and  opinions  that  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  peer  review  process 
should  be  presumed  invalid."  While 
the  President  did  not  adopt  these  pro- 
posals, it  remains  highl:,  significant 
that  he  accepted  all  the  other  sugges- 
tions of  a  commission  highly  critical  of 
the  present  judicial  system. 

Flooded  with  one  tale  of  woe  after 
another,  America's  political  leaders 
have  responded  with  a  deluge  of  legis- 
lation. Yet  certain  elements  of  the  at- 
torneys bar,  the  group  that  would  be 
the  most  affected  by  these  initiatives, 
have  stood  aloof.  Some  lawyers  argue 
that  claims  of  an  insurance  debacle 
are  exaggerated,  and  that  the  data  so 
far  presented  on  the  question  is  unreli- 
able. These  attorneys  also  claim  that 
the  insurance  companies  must  bear 
tiie  blame  for  whatever  ills  m?.y  in  fact 
exist  in  the  liability  system.  These 
firms,  it  is  alleged,  have  mismanaged 
their  investments  and  now  manipulate 
Americans  on  a  grand  scale. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  stories 
reflect  isolated  incidents,  are  there 
other  reasons  to  doubt  the  reliability 
of  the  anecdotal  evidence  heretofore 
presented?  The  complexity  of  the 
cases  involved  may  provide  some 
reason.  In  its  March  24  cover  story  on 
the  liability  insurance  issue.  Time  mag- 


azine provided  foiu*  possible  illustra- 
tions of  this  complexity.  It  will  suffice 
to  bring  the  key  point  home: 

According  to  the  frequently  cited  tale,  a 
body  builder  competing  In  a  foot  race  with  a 
refrigerator  strapped  to  his  back  was  in- 
jured when  one  of  the  straps  came  loose;  he 
sued  several  defendants,  including  the 
strapmaker,  and  won  $1  million. 

Now  some  have  said  this  is  not  as 
atrocious  or  unreasonable  an  example 
as  might  be  expected,  and  they  ex- 
plain it  this  way: 

The  facts,  according  to  [the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America]:  ten  athletes 
competed  In  a  televised  stunt  race,  each 
with  a  400  pound  refrigerator  strapped  to 
his  back:  each  received  a  written  contract 
guaranteeing  that  the  equipment  had  been 
tested  for  safety.  Franco  Columbo,  a  world- 
champion  body  builder,  did  fall  and  suffered 
total  knee  displacement  that  required  ex- 
tensive knee  surgery.  At  the  trial,  testimony 
showed  that  the  equipment  had  never  been 
tested  on  anyone  of  Columbo's  size  while 
nmning.  In  fact,  the  engineer  for  the  fitness 
center  that  develop>ed  the  contest  said  that 
he  had  warned  the  organizer.  Trans  World 
International,  that  the  whole  race  was 
unsafe.  Columbo  did  win  slightly  less  than 
$1  million  from  Trans  World,  but  the  strap- 
maker  was  not  sued  because  the  strap  never 
broke. 

The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
provided  Time  with  the  details  of  an 
equally  famous  case  in  Pennsylvania: 

Another  tale  allegedly  involves  a  fat  man 
with  a  history  of  coronary  disease  who  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  while  trying  to  start  a 
Sears  lawn  mower,  sued  Sears  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, contending  that  too  much  force 
was  required  to  pull  the  rope,  and  won 
$1,750,000.  The  real  story  is  that  a  32-year- 
old  doctor,  who  had  no  history  of  heart 
trouble,  fell  victim  to  a  heart  attack  after 
futilely  yanking  the  lawn  mower's  starter 
cord  15  times.  A  Philadelphia  jury  found 
that  the  mower's  exhaust  vaive  failed  to 
meet  the  manufacturer's  own  specifications, 
hindering  start-up  to  the  extent  that  the 
rope  had  indeed  to  be  pulled  with  excessive 
force.  The  jury  did  award  $1,750,000.  but 
the  case  was  subsequently  settled  for  an  un- 
disclosed amount. 

Now,  the  Association  of  Trial  Law- 
yers used  these  two  and  two  more  ex- 
amples to  show  that,  in  fact,  the  sto- 
ries about  gross  abuse  of  the  judicial 
system  make  sensational  headlines, 
but  sometimes  prove  to  be  an  unreli- 
able source  of  information  about  the 
system.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  others,  aver- 
age American  citizens,  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  think  that  these  cases 
show  that  the  tort  system  is  working 
the  way  it  should  be  working. 

I  would  ask  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress whether  or  not  these  two  cases 
suggest  that  perhaps  we  have  become 
too  litigious  a  society  and  that  we  in 
Congress,  as  informed  lawmakers, 
ought  not  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  system. 

Leaving  aside  refrigerators  and  lawn 
mowers,  opponents  of  an  overhaul  of 
the  tort  system  have  marshaled  more 
general  criticisms  of  the  data  I  de- 
scribed earlier.  First,  they  insist  that 


stories  or  statistics  about  huge  awards 
often  reflect  only  one  part  of  the  pos- 
sible proceedings  in  a  case.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  awards  could  be 
lowered  during  the  appeals  process. 
Second,  they  stress  that  the  use  of 
averages  in  describing  the  level  of 
awards  misleads  the  public.  Figures 
prepared  by  jury  verdict  research,  op- 
ponents of  reform  say.  reflect  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  substantial 
awards. 

I  might  just  interject  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  I  was  practic- 
ing law  and  doing  some  defense  work. 
I  recall  we  used  the  jury  verdict  re- 
search figures  not  because  we  wanted 
to  assault  the  system,  but  so  that  we 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  verdicts  were,  so  that  we 
might  be  better  prepared  when  we 
went  to  settlement  conference  to  com- 
promise a  case,  and  that  we  might 
advise  our  clients  about  what  they 
might  expect  in  terms  of  jury  verdicts. 

Let  me  just  assure  my  colleagues 
that  members  of  the  bar  take  those 
figures  very,  very  seriously  as  pre- 
pared by  the  jury  research  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America  also  contends  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  million  dollar  ver- 
dicts benefit  victims  or  relatives  of  vic- 
tims of  genuinely  serious  injuries,  such 
as  death  or  permanent  paralysis. 

A  recent  court  case  in  Houston  illus- 
trates the  severe  difficulties  in  passing 
judgment  on  awards.  The  families  of 
Joseph  Valley,  William  McKiimon  and 
Jennie  Jones  sued  the  owner  of  the 
Blalock  Nursing  Home  in  Houston. 
The  plaintiffs  received  an  award  of 
$4.5  million,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  nursing  home  lawsuits.  The  plain- 
tiffs alleged  that  extreme  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  home  had  led  to  the 
deaths  of  their  loved  ones.  More  spe- 
cifically, AMA  News  states  that: 

Blalock  North  and  its  owners  were  ac- 
cused of  understaf f ing  the  facility,  failing  to 
provide  adequate  health  care,  and  failing  to 
abide  by  Federal  standards  governing  facili- 
ties receiving  Medicaid  payments.  The  home 
was  accused  of  neglecting  to  feed  patients 
adequately  and  of  being  remiss  in  reporting 
abuse  and  patient  neglect.  In  addition,  cor- 
poration employees  allegedly  failed  to  trans- 
fer patients  to  hospitals  when  their  condi- 
tions became  too  critical  to  treat  at  the  fa- 
cility. 

Significantly,  six  other  suits  are  cur- 
rently pending  against  the  home.  One 
may  argue  that  the  amoimt  of  the 
award  is  huge  and  will  more  likely 
raise  costs  at  the  home  than  bring  real 
comfort  to  those  who  are  now  griev- 
ing. Yet  the  apparently  extreme 
degree  of  negligence  at  Blalock  leads 
one  to  wonder  If  a  lesser  amount 
would  have  really  communicated  any- 
thing to  the  multibillion-dollar  corpo- 
ration that  owns  it.  Subjectivity  may 
not  only  be  a  factor  in  individual  law- 
suits, but  in  our  ability  to  decide  the 
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level  of  awards  courts  should  have  at 
their  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  just  say  that  I 
am  not  suggesting  In  any  way  that  cer- 
tain of  these  cases  are  not  legitimate 
and  are  not  justified,  and  are  not  meri- 
torious. What  I  am  suggesting  is  the 
overall  trends  in  my  view  very  firmly 
places  the  evidence  on  the  side  of 
those  who  suggest  that  the  system 
needs  to  be  revamped  in  some  serious 
ways. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation,  a  re- 
search branch  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  recently  released  a  study 
of  punitive  damages  that  challenges 
earlier  conclusions.  The  ABF  surveyed 
six  cities:  Houston,  Phoenix,  Los  Ange- 
les, New  York,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago. 
In  those  localities,  the  ABF  found  that 
punitive  awards  are  not  routine, 
seldom  involve  huge  sums,  and  occur 
infrequently  in  product  liability  cases. 
Judge  and  juries  awarded  such  ver- 
dicts in  these  cities  in  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  cases,  the  study  says.  Jurors  in 
New  York  are  particularly  stingy,  rec- 
ommending punitive  damages  in  only 
1.6  percent  of  cases.  In  five  of  the  six 
cities,  the  median  value  of  awards  with 
punitive  damages  did  not  exceed 
$100,000.  Further,  the  percentage  of 
product  liability  cases  with  punitive 
damages  fell  well  below  the  20-percent 
margin  in  five  of  the  cities. 

D  1820 

The  ABF  concludes  that  media  and 
government  sources  have  exaggerated 
the  scope  of  the  punitive  damage  prob- 
lem. 

Attorneys,  consumer  advocates,  and 
other  opponents  of  wide-ranging  tort 
reform  have  not  been  satisfied,  howev- 
er, with  a  mere  rebuttal  of  charges 
about  the  judicial  system.  They  have 
counterattacked  with  severe  criticism 
of  the  insurance  industry.  Insurance 
agencies,  in  this  view,  engaged  in  poor 
management  and  investment  practices 
in  recent  years  and  now  gouge  con- 
sumers of  insurance  in  order  to  com- 
pensate. The  March  10  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week  summarized  this  argument: 

The  price  hikes  on  liability  coverage  are 
coming  just  as  the  industry  is  engaged  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  repair  the  damage 
from  a  fratricidal  8-year  price  war  that 
ended  only  in  the  autumn  of  1984.  Although 
the  higher  premiums  and  reduced  coverage 
since  are  boosting  stock  prices,  insurers' 
traumas  are  far  from  over. 

Even  company  insiders  were  stunned 
when  Insurance  giant  Cigna  Corp.  an- 
nounced that  it  had  underestimated  its  need 
to  reserve  against  future  claims  on  policies 
issued  before  1985.  Cigna  charged  a  massive 
$1.2  billion  against  last  year's  fourth  quar- 
ter earnings,  though  it  put  aside  only  half 
that  amount— raising  commensurately  big 
questions.  "When  some  other  corporations 
have  managed  their  balance  sheets  better, 
what  else  do  you  call  it  but  some  type  of 
mismanagement?"'  Demands  Myron  PIcoult. 
an  Insurance  analyst  at  Oppenhelmer  it  Co. 

During  the  price  war,  a  popular  technique 
called  cash-flow  underwriting  probably 
caused  the  most  damage  to  Insurance  bal- 


ance sheets.  Abandoning  traditional  under- 
writing standards.  Insurers  competed  fierce- 
ly for  premiuni  dollars,  which  they  could 
invest  in  high  yield  debt.  They  planned  to 
pay  losses  against  [>olicies  with  the  earnings 
generated  by  high  interest  rates.  When  in- 
terest rates  fell  just  as  claims  began  to  pour 
In.  the  party  ended.  Insurers  are  widely 
thought  to  be  underreserved  for  future 
losses  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  everyone  concurs 
with  this  gloomy  assessment.  Gerry 
Spence,  a  famous  Wyoming  trial 
lawyer,  argues  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  actually  recovered  finan- 
cially, but  continue  to  hike  premiums 
up  out  of  sheer  greed,  "What  the  in- 
surance companies  have  done,"  Spence 
says,"  Is  to  reverse  the  business  so 
that  the  public  at  large  insures  the  in- 
surance companies,"  To  support  their 
position,  Spence  and  other  consimier 
advocates  say  that  the  industry 
achieved  an  after-tax  profit  of  $5  bil- 
lion last  year,  and  that  Wall  Street 
stock  traders  have  consistently  bid  up 
the  price  of  property-casualty  insur- 
ance shares. 

As  attorneys  replied  to  criticisms  of 
the  legal  system,  so  too  have  propo- 
nents of  tort  reform  replied  to  charges 
that  the  insurance  system  requires 
overhaul.  The  President's  Tort  Policy 
Working  Group  rejected  blanket  asser- 
tions that  insurance  firms  must  bear 
the  burden  of  blame  for  the  effects  of 
sharply  increasing  premiums.  The 
report  states: 

The  reasons  why  the  loss  recoupment  (or 
excessive  pricing)  theories  advocated  by 
some  make  little  economic  sense  can  briefly 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Insurers,  like  all  profit  maximizing  com- 
panies, charge  the  price  which  maximizes 
their  profits.  Past  gains  or  past  losses  are  Ir- 
relevant to  setting  the  price  today  which 
will  maximize  profits  tomorrow.  The  argu- 
ment that  insurers  are  charging  higher  pre- 
miums to  recoup  past  losses  suggests  that 
absent  such  losses  their  premiums  would  be 
lower— that  It,  that  they  would  not  be 
charging  premiums  that  maximize  their 
profits.  That  makes  little  sense. 

2.  Even  if  excessive  premiums  were  being 
charged  by  some  Insurers  to  recoup  their 
past  losses  *  *  *  other  insurers  would  offer 
the  same  coverage  at  lower  price  reflecting 
the  actual  risk,  or  insured  would  retain  such 
excess  profits  for  themselves  through  self- 
Insurance  or  the  formation  of  captives. 

3.  The  commercial  lines  of  insurance, 
which  are  at  the  center  of  the  availability/ 
affordabillty  crisis,  in  fact  are  relatively 
competitive.  For  example,  the  1977  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Immunities 
found  that  the  property  liability  insurance 
industry  "appears  to  possess  an  atomistic 
market  structure, '"  including  over  900  com- 
panies. The  Task  Force  also  found  that  the 
restrictions  to  entry  do  not  appear  signifi- 
cant In  the  property  liability  insurance  In- 
dustry, and  that  there  appears  to  be  price 
competition  In  this  line  as  a  result  of  "an  In- 
dustry structure  that  favors  competition." 
It  Is,  of  course,  difficult  to  conceive  how  pre- 
miums are  being  kept  at  artificially  high 
levels  for  a  line  of  Insurance  in  which  prices 
appear  to  be  competitively  determined. 

4.  Finally,  many  of  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  the  loss  recoupment  theory  also 


contend  that  these  losaea  were  the  result  of 
excessive  price  competition  in  the  Industry. 
Obviously.  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
arguments." 

The  Working  Group  has  thus  dem- 
onstrated that  in  addition  to  legal 
complexities,  legislators  who  wish  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  insurance 
Issue  must  cross  the  barriers  of  eco- 
nomics. 

The  national  media.  State  and  Fed- 
eral political  leaders,  powerful  private 
sector  interest  groups  and  an  array  of 
angry  individual  citizens  have  spun  a 
tangled  web  of  allegations  and  data 
that  appears  extremely  intimidating. 
Yet  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  at- 
tempt to  sort  through  this  web  by 
means  of  comprehensive  and  consist- 
ent analyses  of  the  situation.  If  we 
allow  a  huge  amalgam  of  anger  and 
conflicting  information  to  persist,  we 
run  the  risk  of  permitting  the  genera- 
tion not  only  of  deep  distrust  between 
the  constituents  or  our  society,  but  of 
increasing  cynicism.  This  would  be  es- 
pecially disastrous  for  our  legal 
system,  which  relies  so  heavily  on  the 
confidence  of  our  citizens  for  its 
proper  operation. 

As  a  starting  point,  Congress  might 
wish  to  consider  an  evaluation  of  the 
effect  of  changing  insurance  rates  on 
the  productivity  and  global  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  companies. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  discussing 
certain  trade  policies,  would  it  not  be 
interesting  for  us  to  also  have  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  impact,  if  any,  of  this  in- 
crease in  litigation,  increase  in  insur- 
ance policy  rates  and  in  fact  unavail- 
ability of  insurance  coverage  for  many 
actors  in  our  economic  system. 

At  bottom,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  begin  this  process 
soon.  Public  pressure  may  force  the 
House  and  Senate  to  act  quickly,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  independent  and 
thorough  studies.  Inappropriate  revi- 
sions of  either  the  judicial  system  or 
the  insurance  system  might  have  dis- 
astrous consequences,  given  the  criti- 
cal roles  they  both  play  in  the  health, 
welfare  and  economic  prosperity  of 
Americans.  The  recent  insurance  tur- 
moil in  West  Virginia  may  be  sugges- 
tive of  such  consequences. 

Some  7  or  10  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  home  State  of  California,  we 
faced  an  immediate  problem  of  crisis 
proportions  concerning  medical  mal- 
practice. We  made  major  changes.  It 
has  taken  over  7  years  for  us  to  go 
through  the  entire  court  process,  to 
make  sure  that  in  fact  the  changes 
made  by  the  legislature  were  constitu- 
tional. 

Those  changes  now  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  constitutional  and  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  parallel  the  vei^  rec- 
ommendations the  President  has  made 
in  the  legislation  that  has  been  intro- 
duced. 
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.i<fr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
challenge  which  is  upon  us  of  crisis 
proportions;  we  are  hearing  from  con- 
stifuencies  all  across  the  board,  all 
across  the  country.  We  must  act;  we 
must  act  now. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hkkdon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCJuRDY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CHAFiiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  21. 

Mr.  (Crockett,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  12. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 337,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Garcia,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Leland  amendment  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  337  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

M) .  Ritter. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  COURTER. 


Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  C^RANX  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  (300DUWU. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  DopJtAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Hortok. 

Mr.  Oaixo. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  DovrasY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pazio. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  PoRD  of  Michigan 
Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 


ing  day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bili  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  May  14, 1986: 
HJl.   4767.   An   act  to   deauthorlze   the 
project  for  improvements  at  Racine  Harbor, 
Wl. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1349.  An  act  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
operating  Presidential  libraries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  provide  for  protection 
and  advocacy  for  mentally  ill  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.)  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
19,  1986,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3509.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  value  of  property,  supplies 
and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate  for  the  quarter  January  1,  1986, 
through  March  31,  1986.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-190.  section  8014;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

3510.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  assistance  to  States  for  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children— State  plan 
disapproval,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(i);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3511.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
final  funding  priorities  for  postsecondary 
education  programs  for  handicapped  per- 
sons—regional centers  for  deaf  individuals, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(i);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3512.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  for  fiscal  year  1985.  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2123a:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3513.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

3514.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

3515.  A  letter  from  the  Trustee  of  the  St. 
George  Island  Trust,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  audited  financial  statement  of  the  St. 
George  Island  Trust,  as  of  December  31, 
1985.  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1166(g)  (Pub.  L. 
89-702,  sec.  206(g)  (97  SUt.  842));  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

3516.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
interim  report  on  the  Senior  Executive 
Service:  in  addition  to  the  nine  required 
parts,  a  tenth  part  covering  5  U.S.C.  4314  is 
attached,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135  and 


4314(d);  Public  Law  96-454,  section 
41S(bK4);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3517.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus  to  acquire 
132,000  occupiable  square  feet  of  space  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-349, 
section  7(a)  (86  Stat.  217);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3618.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  or  modify  statutory  requirements 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  [VAl  to 
prepare  reports  which  no  longer  serve  their 
original  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

3519.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran's  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  certain  improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  eli- 
gible persons;  to  repeal  the  education  loan 
program;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3520.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist,  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  plan  for  improving 
the  management,  maintenance,  storage  and 
preservation  of  military  records,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-145,  section  1626(b)  (99 
Stat.  778);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WOLPE:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  require  that  any 
United  States  Government  support  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  In  Angola  be 
openly  acknowledged  and  publicly  debated 
(Rept.  99-508,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4588.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  99-603).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  456.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4800,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  American  Industry; 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  99-604).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exemption  for  the  veterans'  housing  loan 
programs  from  any  provision  of  law  provid- 
ing for  the  sequestration  of  budget  author- 
ity generally  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  99- 
605).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clauae 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

FRAmc,  Mr.  BnMAii,  Mr.  Boocim, 

Mr.  Staoobxs,  Mr.  Bryakt,  Mr.  las- 

LAND,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Staxk): 

H.R.  4837.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  31,  United 

States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  fraudulent 

use  of  public  property  or  money;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texu  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  4828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on 
the  Importation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTX,  and  Mr.  Mineta); 
H.R.  4829.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Uw  87- 
186  relating  to  the  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By   Mr.   MICHEL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Lewis     of 
California.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Vander  Jaot, 
Mr.    Duncan,    Mr.    Madioan,    Mr. 
HiLLts,  Mr.  (Trane,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
BROOMnELO,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
LoETTLER,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Broy- 
HILL,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.  4830.  A  bill  to  reform  the  trade  laws; 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs:  Ways  and  Means;   Foreign  Affairs; 
Energy  and  Commerce;  Agriculture,  and  the 
Judiciary,  for  consideration  of  such  portions 
of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
those  committees  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(d),  (v),  (I),  (h),  (a),  and  (m)  of  rule  X,  re- 
spectively. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  4831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  antitrust 
law  violators  to  be  subject  to  Individual  re- 
sponsibility for  treble  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages attributable  to  their  violations,  and  to 
assure  fairness  In  the  allocation  and  award 
of  antitrust  damages;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  4833.  A  bill  to  regulate  IntersUte 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform  prod- 
uct liability  law,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  4833.  A  bill  to  Integrate  the  West 
Potter  Water  Project  District,  8D,  Into  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af fain. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.   4834.   A   bill   to  enhance   boating 
safety  by  requiring  the  display  on  gasoline 
pumps  of  the  type  of  alcohol,  the  percent- 
age of  each  type  of  alcohol,  and  the  percent- 
age of  cosolvents.  If  any,  contained  In  the 
gasoline,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr.  GEJDEN80N: 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  to  create  an  Office 
of  Inspector  Oeneral  In  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory CommlMlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
H.R.  4836.  A  biU  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  airline  employees  In  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON: 
H.R.  4837.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  importa- 
tion for  certain  periods  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  persons  who  engage  In  the  dumping 
of  goods  Into  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MINETA   (for  himself.  Mr, 
Howard,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Andebson, 
Mr.     Staroeland,     Mr.     Roe.     Mr. 
CuNOER,  Mr.  BRBAinc.  Mr.  MoLiNAai, 
Mr.    Obexstax,    Mr.    McEwiM,    Mr, 
NowAK,  Mr.  SuNDouisT.  Mr.  Edoai, 
Mn.  Johnson,  Mr.  Youno  of  Mlaaou* 
ri,  Mr.  Bobhlert.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Appleoatx.  Mrs.  Behtlet, 
Mr.  DE  Luoo.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Moody,   Mr.   Borski,   Mr.   Kolter, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Wus, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  TRAriCANT,  Mrs.  Long,  and  Mr,    ' 
Perkins): 
H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  airline  employees  In  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MONTC}OMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hammxrschmiot): 
H.R.  4839.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  Improvement  of  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.        

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  4840.  A  bill  to  provide  a  rental  hous- 
ing lease  Indemnity  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense;   to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GooDUNO): 
H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  with  re- 
spect to  State  allotments  under  the  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota): 
H.R.  4842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  phased 
reduction  In  the  number  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  stationed 
ashore  outside  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    SHARP   (for    himself,    Mr, 
Bryant,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Richarosor, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Synax,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
and  Mr.  Walorbn): 
H.R.  4843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  national  energy  policy;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Seivices  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8TALLIN08: 
H.R.  4844.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  North  Side  Pumping  Dl\i- 
sion  Extension,  Minidoka  Project,  ID,  for  Ir- 
rigation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. ' 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Snysix,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  8ko- 
btkx): 
HJ.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  36,  1986.  as  "National  Interstate  High- 
way Day";  considered  and  passed. 
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By  Mr.  CARPER: 

H.J.  Res.  637.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  9,  1986.  as 
"National  Reye"s  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.  Res.  457.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  Hoiuie  of  PeprescntaUve-  'o 
reduce  the  number  of  pieces  of  franked 
mass  mail  that  may  be  sent  by  each  Member 
and  to  authorize  each  Member  to  establish  a 
newsletter  fund  as  a  special  office  account; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  a  me- 
morial was  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

378.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  peaceful  uses  of  space  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  128:  Mr.  Prehzel. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  1029:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  Tor- 

RICELLI. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Siuander. 

H.R.  1575:  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mrs.  Martim  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  and  Mr.  Pdrsell. 

H.R.  1840:  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Purseix,  and  Mr. 
Whittaker. 

H.R.  2109:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2127:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  E>akota. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  McHugh,  and 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

H.R.  2406:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
MiKETA,  AND  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2573:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  2697:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  3388:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Slaughter. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Badram,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Michel. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.R.  3814:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  3817:  Mrs.  Long,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and 
Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  Shelby. 

HJl.  3950:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Anderson. 
H.R.  4003:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 


H.R.  4096:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
PoRD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  4182:  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  4278:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  4442:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  4488:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  4524:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Monson.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  4538:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  EcKERT  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Tauke. 

H.R.  4604:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  E>ornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4630:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Moakley.  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  4638:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4650:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Owfj«s. 
and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4668:  Mr.  Ray.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  4675:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Dicks, 

Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mrs. 

Collins.  Mr.  Monson.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 

SiLJANDER,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  4694:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.   4697:   Mr.   Mrazek.   Mr.  Young  of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.R.  4698:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 

Mr.  Weaver. 
H.R.  4766:  Mr.  Latta. 
H.R.  4787:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lagomar- 

siNO.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.R.  4794:  Mr.  Lujan  and  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.  4805:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  4812:  Mr.  Tauke. 
H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Clingeh. 

Mr.  Ireland.  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr.  Pascell. 
H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Cobey. 
H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 

Levine   of   California,    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 

Towns.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 

BiAGGi.  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 

Monson.    Mr.    Tallon.    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 

Archer.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Jones 

of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Regula, 

Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ah- 

NUNZio.  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

Stump,    Mr.    Lowery    of    California,    Mr. 

Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Blaz, 

Mr.    Savage,    Mr.    Eckart    of    Ohio.    Mr. 

Ritter.    Mr.    Zschau.    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr. 

Boehlert.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 

Callahan,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 

Fuster,    Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Saxton,    Mr. 

Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Leland. 


H.J.  Res.  410:  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Market,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Klccz- 
ka,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 
H.J.  Res.  500:  Mr.  Bustamante. 
H.J.  Res.  527:  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  535:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Coklho, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  580:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mrs. 
Long,  Mr.  Dyson.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  La- 
Palce, Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  FowLietta.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rahall,  and 
Mr.  Roth. 

H.J.  Res.  590:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Courter,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.J.  Res.  618:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  McOrath,  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.J.  Res.  619:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 


Bryant,  Mr.  Laoomarsing,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  623:  Mr.  Spenci,  Mr.  Fields,  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.J.  Res.  629:  Mrs.  Bcntlcy,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Nichols  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  DoROAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  IllinolB, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Foolietta, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Objdenson,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeibr.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowr.Y  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Neal,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  SCHUMER,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERUNO,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka, Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Beokll. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  333:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Evans  of  IlUnolB, 
Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Res.  454:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Lujan.  .  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Udall. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

353.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Unit  District  No. 
205,  Elmhurst,  IL,  relative  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3838,  the  Tax  Reform  Act: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4800 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
—Page  186,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  I7«.  SENSE  OV  CONGRR8H  RKdARDING  ACCESS 
TO  THE  JAPANESE  SEMICONDIKTOR 
MARKET. 

(a)  Congressional  Findinos.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  I.tjalthy  domestic 
semiconductor  industry  Is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  economy 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  United  States  semiconductor  In- 
dustry is  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor 
technology  and  has  demonstrated  Its  com- 
petitiveness In  all  markets  to  which  It  hoc 
had  free  access: 

(3)  in  1983.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
concluded  that  evidence  "suggested  that  the 
intent  of  the  Government  of  Japan  .  .  .  has 
been  to  offset  the  effects  of  liberalization" 
of  the  semiconductor  market; 

(4)  on  June  14,  198S,  the  Semiconductor 
Industry  Association  filed  a  petition  with 
the  United  Stales  Trade  Representative  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  action  to 
open  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market  to 
United  States  semiconductor  manufactur- 
ers, and.  on  July  11.  1985.  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  Initiated  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  allegations  supporting  such  re- 
quest; 

(6)  negotiations  are  underway  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  resolve  the  Issue  of 
free  access  to  the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market,  but  such  negotiations  have  not  pro- 
gressed: and 

(6)  the  semiconductor  trade  issue  should 
be  resolved  through  a  program  to  Increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  international  semicon- 
ductor trade. 

(b)  Sense  op  Conorus.— In  view  of  the 
findings  under  subsection  (a),  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Japan  should  allow 
United  States  semiconductor  manufacturers 
full  and  substantial  access  to  the  Japanese 
semiconductor  market;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  immediately— 

(A)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  in  his  power  to  achieve  full  and  sub- 
stantial access  to  the  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tor market  for  United  States  semiconductor 
manufacturers,  and 

(B>  determine  if  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  In  restricting  access  to  its 
semiconductor  market  warrant  Presidential 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill  by 
inserting  after  the  entry  for  section  178  the 
following: 

"Sec.  179.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding 
access  to  the  Japanese  semi- 
conductor market.". 


By  Mr.  BONKZR: 
— Strlkb  section  4Sa  and  insert  the  follow* 
ing: 

SBC.  4St.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE  AND  DEVELOP. 
MENT  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OP  INI. 

(a)  FuKcnon  or  National  Abvisort 
Council  on  Interiiatiomal  Monetary  ano 
Financial  Pouciis.— Section  646  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1083  (13  U.8.C.  «88s)  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by  striking  "with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies" 
and  Inserting  "unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies  approve  the  financing";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followint: 

'(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Pollclei  to— 

"(A)  establish  policy  and  procedure  guide- 
lines for  the  development.  Implementation, 
and  coordination  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  sections  644  and  045; 

"(B)  oversee  the  operation  of  those  pro- 
grams; 

"(C)  recommend  improvements  in  the 
manner  In  which  those  programs  are  carried 
out; 

"(D)  encourage  private  financial  Institu- 
tions to  participate  In  those  programs;  and 

"(E)  develop  a  system.  Incorporating  both 
public  and  private  sources  of  information, 
for  monitoring  the  use  of  tied  aid  crediu  by 
foreign  governments. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  the  esUbllshmcnt 
of  policy  and  procedure  guidelines  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (IXA).  the  National  Advisory 
Council  shall- 

'(A)  recommend  procedures  which  would 
assure  that  If  an  application  la  submitted  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  assistance 
under  section  644  or  64S,  the  application  can 
be  processed  and  the  assistance  made  avail- 
able within  30  calendar  days  after  the  appli- 
cation is  submitted; 

"(B)  establish  a  policy  with  regard  to— 

"(i)  the  degree  to  which  proof  is  required, 
In  order  to  receive  assistance  under  section 
644  or  645.  that  a  foreign  offer  of  a  tied  aid 
credit  has  been  made  or  (on  the  basis  of 
past  practice  or  a  course  of  dealing)  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected;  and 

"(ii)  the  time  at  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  evidence  of  such  offer  shall  be  sub- 
mitted; 

"(C)  devise  a  method  for  determining  the 
number  of  American  Jobs  which  will  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  through  assistance  under 
this  Act.  and  give  such  factor  consideration 
In  making  assistance  available;  and 

"(D)  describe  the  method  of  publlclzlni 
the  availability  of  financing  under  sections 
644  and  645,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  assistance  is  available  to 
both  large  and  small  exporters.". 

(b>  Report  to  Conorbss  and  TBRMiNAXXoir 
OF  Act.— The  Trade  and  Development  En- 
hancement Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"SEC.  •4N.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

"The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
greu,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  a  report  setting 
forth  the  activities  carried  out  under  sec- 
tions 644  and  640.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  making  as- 
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sistance  available  under  sections  644  and 
645: 

"(2>  information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 

••(3)  an  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  President  is 
trying  to  influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance, and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance involved  is  deemed  lilcely  to  influence 
that  behavior, 

"(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  sections  644  and  645 
has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits; 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  are  Iseing  used  at  the  time  of 
such  report  by  major  trading  countries 
within  such  Organization,  the  terms  of  any 
such  credits,  and  the  market  sectors  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  credits  are  being  used; 
and 

"(7)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  effec- 
thre— 

"(A)  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  by  other 
countries;  and 

"(B)  in  helping  to  protect  United  States 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial export  competition. 

-SEC.  »4S.  TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

"The  authorities  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  and  Mon- 
etary Financial  Policies  have  determined 
that— 

"(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  governments  of  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
which  ends  abuse  of  tied  aid  credits  in  piu-- 
suit  of  national  commercial  benefits;  and 

"(2)  these  governments  are  honoring  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.". 

(c)  PuwDiNG  By  the  Agency  For  Intkrma- 
noNAL  DEVELOPiaairT.— Section  645(d)  of 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  655r(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  "allocated  for  Commodity  Import 
Programs". 

—Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  title  IV 
(page  324,  after  line  18): 

Subtitle  E— Export  Trading  Companies 

SEC.  «i.  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES. 

(a)  Report  oi»  EIxport  Tradimc  Compa- 
ifiES.— The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  (15  U.S.C.  4001  ec  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  104  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  IK.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NIES. 

"Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  exp>ort  trade  associations  and 
export  trading  companies.  The  report  shall 
include  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  export 
management  companies  and  export  trade 
associations,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  op- 
erating experiences  of  those  export  trading 
companies  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  report  shall  not  contain  any  informa- 
tion subject  to  the  protections  from  disclo- 
sure provided  in  this  Act.". 


(b)  DEFiHrnoM  or  Export  Tradihg  Comfa- 
mr.— Section  4(c)(14KPKi)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U,S.C. 
1843(c)(14KP)(i))  is  amended  by  striking 
"for  purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  services 
pr.duced  in  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing "for  purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States  by  that 
company,  its  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  per- 
sons,". 

(c)  DEPiNrnoM  or  Prihcipallt  Emgaoed  in 
Exporting.— Section  4(c)(14)(P)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(c)(14KP))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(2)  By  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iii): 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(V)  an  export  trading  company  shall  be 
treated  as  organized  and  operated  principal- 
ly for  the  purposes  described  in  clause  (i)  if 
that  company  derives  more  than  one-half  of 
its  revenues  in  each  consecutive  five-year 
period  f  rom— 

"(I)  the  export  of  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  that  compa- 
ny, its  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  person,  or 

"(II)  from  facihtating  the  export  of  goods 
or  services  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or 
more  export  trade  services;  and 

"(vi)  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (v),  reve- 
nues from  third  party  trade,  and  the  value 
of  goods  or  services  taken  back  by  the 
export  trading  company  as  part  of  a  coun- 
tertrade transaction,  shall  be  treated  as 
export  revenues  if  such  third  party  trade  or 
countertrade  transaction  (as  the  case  may 
be)  involves  the  export  of  goods  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States.". 

(d)  Relations  With  Affiliates.— Section 
23A(d)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371c(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  transactions  with  an  affiliate  which  is 

an  export  trading  company,  as  defined  in 
section  4(c)(14)(F)(i)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.". 

(e)  Inventory.— Section  4(cK14)(A)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(c)(14)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vl)  as 
clauses  (vi)  and  (vii).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  The  Board  may  not  impose,  by  regu- 
lation, a  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  goods 
which  export  trading  companies  may  main- 
tain in  inventory;  except  that  the  Board 
may  impose,  by  order,  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  goods  which  a  particular  export 
trading  company  may  maintain  in  inventory 
after  such  company  has  been  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  if.  under  the 
particular  facts  and  circumstances,  it  finds 
that  such  limit  is  necessary  to  prevent  risks 
that  would  affect  the  financial  or  manageri- 
al resources  of  an  investor  bank  holding 
company  to  an  extent  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  any  subsidiary  bank 
of  such  bank  holding  company.". 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
—Page  382,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  the  following: 


PRAcncKS,  aojusthknt  plan  revizw,  and 

TEXTILE  IMPORT  ADJUSTMENTS 

Page  407,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.  703.  ENTRY  PROCESSING  FOR  TEXTILES  AND 
APPAREU 

The  Congress  determines  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment that  bilateral  limitations  on  ship 
ments  of  textiles  and  apparel,  and  periodic 
adjustments  to  those  limitations,  be  carried 
out  on  a  timely  basis  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  changing  United  SUtes  market  for  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  institute  proce- 
dures to  expedite  the  interagency  process 
for  recommending  and  approving  the  issu- 
ance of  notices  requesting  consultations  and 
negotiations  on  such  limitations  and  period- 
ic adjustments. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  to  the  bill  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas. 
—Page  255,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  existing  sec- 
tion 352  as  section  353): 

SEC.  3S2.  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Mexico  and  the  continued  stability  of 
its  governing  structure  is  of  vital  strategic 
importance  to  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States; 

(2)  while  the  economic,  cultural,  and  his- 
torical ties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are  both  varied  and  strong,  foreign 
relations  between  the  governments  of  these 
countries  continue  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  in  a  crisis-to-crisis  context; 

(3)  the  failure  by  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  and  ongoing  for- 
eign policy  with  respect  to  Mexico  manifests 
itself  in  legislative  and  administrative  poli- 
cies which  often  have  unintended  adverse  or 
contradictory  results  in  the  two  countries; 

(4)  the  absence  of  an  established  United 
States  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  Mexico 
also  works  against  the  possible  resolution  of 
myriad  bilateral  issues  now  confronting  the 
two  countries;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  improve  relations  with 
Mexico,  the  United  SUtes  Government 
must  Uke  actions,  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation,  which 
prioritize  its  foreign  and  economic  policies 
toward  Mexico. 

(b)  United  States-Mexico  Bilateral  Com- 
mission.—(1)(  A)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish an  interagency  group  to  be  known  as 
the  "United  SUtes-Mexico  Bilateral  Com- 
mission" (hereafter  in  this  sul>section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(B)  Membership  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Secretary). 

(D)(i)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  (not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  execute  a 
written  memorandum  of  understanding 
which  includes  the  goal  of  the  Commission. 
The  goal  of  the  Commission  shall  l>e— 

(I)  to  serve  as  a  formal  mechanism  by 
which  economic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico  are  conducted  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  which  allows  input 
from  any  concerned  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes:  and 


(II)  to  proYide  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  tmd  the  Government  of  Mexico  per- 
taining the  economic  relations. 

(ii)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
execution  of  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  present  to  the  Commission  a  review  of 
all  United  SUtes-Mexlco  issues  which  affect 
that  member's  agency.  Each  presenUtion 
shall  include  an  assessment  of.  as  well  as 
recommendations  for,  action  by  that 
member. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made  to 
esUblish  the  Commission.  The  report  shall 
Include  any  necessary  legislative  recommen- 
dations to  assist  the  President  in  establish- 
ing the  Commission  as  well  as  a  time  certain 
for  the  Commission's  establishment. 

(B)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every 
three  months  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  the  specific 
projects,  issues,  and  agency  actions  taken  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  Commission  which 
occurred  in  the  three-month  period  preced- 
ing the  last  such  report  as  well  as  proposed 
projects,  issues,  and  agency  actions. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
meet  semiannually  with  represenUtives  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  carry  out  the  goal  of  the 
Commission. 

(d)  Bilateral  Summit  on  Economic  Rela- 
tions,—(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  consistent  with  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing political  and  commercial  relations  t>e- 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  a  bilat- 
eral summit  on  economic  relations  as  they 
pertain  to  trade  and  commerce,  between 
these  two  countries  should  l>e  held.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  summit  should  include— 

(A)  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Mexico 
as  a  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  pending  graduation 
from  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
of  those  Mexican  producU  currently  cov- 
ered under  such  System; 

(C)  the  promotion  of  direct  investment  in 
Mexico  by  United  SUtes  businesses; 

(D)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
United  SUtes  fishing  righU  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Mexico; 

(E)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  trucking  and  transportation  of  products 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  construction  of 
international  bridges  as  a  means  to  help  al- 
leviate these  trucking  and  transportation 
problems; 

(F)  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  even- 
tually esUbllshing  a  free-trade  zone  along 
both  sides  of  the  United  SUtes-Mexico 
border; 

(O)  promotion  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustry along  the  United  SUtes-Mexlco 
border  regions  in  order  to  encourage  in- 
creased employment  opportunities; 

(H)  a  discussion  of  the  policies  related  to 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry 
and  alternative  energy  sources  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico; 

(Da  discussion  of  the  issues  related  to  pol- 
lution arising  from  sources  within  the 
United  SUtes  or  Mexico  which  affects  the 
other  country,  including  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  soil  pollution,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment: 


(J)  a  dlaeunlon  on  the  development  and 
coordination  of  border  cronlnci  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico; 

(K)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  all  joint  re- 
search and  development  project!  currently 
being  conducted  between  the  United  SUtei 
and  Mexico  at  both  private  and  public 
levels,  including  projecU  In  the  areas  of 
buslneM,  health,  technology,  and  public 
policy: 

(L)  a  diacuaslon  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico  In  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  regarding  im- 
migration; and 

(M)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  on  the  issues  of  external 
debt  and  foreign  Investment. 

(2)  The  President  Is  urged  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  represenUtives  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  talks  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Mexico  In  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
—Amend  subtitle  A  of  title  I.  On  page  12, 
line  18.  strike  the  word  "because"  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  through  line  24.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".  in  which  case  the 
President  must  announce  alternative  meas- 
ures which  may  include  a  continuation  of 
negotiations". 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  6  through  14;  on 
line  18,  place  a  period  after  the  word  "tar- 
geting" and  strike  all  that  follows  through 
line  21  on  page  14.  On  page  21.  beginning  on 
line  4.  strike  section  113. 

On  page  19,  strike  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  line  9  on  page  20. 

Beginning  on  page  37.  strike  section  119. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
—Page  195.  line  23,  insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
20S(b)(3)  the  following:  ".  and  for  purposes 
of  applying  this  subparagraph,  references  In 
subsections  (c)  and  (e)(6)  of  such  section  to 
ser\'lce8  and  to  service  sectors  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  include  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  telecommunications 
product  and  service  sectors,  respectively". 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  IlllnoU: 
—Page  355.  line  14.  after  "international 
trade"  insert  the  following:  ",  including  the 
mass  layoffs  and  plant  closings  that  are 
caused  by  or  substantially  related  to  the 
conduct  of  government  procurements  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  III  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
menU  Act  of  1979". 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—Amend  subtitle  B  of  title  I.  On  page  57, 
strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
through  line  13  on  page  61.  On  page  404. 
strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
through  line  3  on  page  407. 

On  page  68,  lines  12  and  22.  and  on  page 
69.  lines  1.  10  and  17,  strike  "Trade  Repre- 
sentative" and  insert  "President".  Make 
conforming  changes  to  malnUin  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  provide  relief. 

On  page  94,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  sec- 
tion 122. 

—Amend  subtitle  B,  chapter  2,  of  title  I.  On 
page  111,  beginning  on  line  12.  strike  section 
135. 

On  page  19,  between  line  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

"(A)  constitutes  unfair  government  pric- 
ing of  natural  resources  or  of  the  right  to 
remove  or  extract  natural  resources." 

On  page  119.  beginning  on  line  1,  strike 
section  137. 

On  page  133,  beginning  on  Une  5,  strike 
section  138. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

-Strike  out  all  of  title  V  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  V-EDUCATION  AND  TRAININa 

Subtitle  A— Education 

SEC.  HI.  REPLACEMENT  AND  MODBRNIZA"nON  Of 
COLLEGE  RESEARCH  PAaLITIES. 

(a)  PoRPOSt.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ■««• 
tlon  to  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic research  programs  through  capital  in- 
vestmenu  in  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  ooUeget. 

(b)  Program  EarAimimwrr.— To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  from  the  sums  available  under  subeer- 
tion  (  )  to  carry  out  this  section  In  any 
fiscal  year.  esUbllsh  and  carry  out  a  new 
university  research  laboratory  moderniza- 
tion program  that  will  provide  assistance  for 
the  replacement  or  modernization  of  such 
institutions"  obsolete  laboratories  and  other 
research  facilities. 

(c)  CoMPCTiTivi  Grant*;  RntnjinoRB.— 
The  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
projecU  which  Involve  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
at  the  universities  and  colleges  involved  and 
for  which  funds  are  awarded  In  responM  to 
specific  proposals  submitted  by  such  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  regulations  so  prescribed  shall  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  guidelines  as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  light  of  that  objec- 
tive, but  shall  in  any  event  provide  that 
funds  to  carry  out  the  program  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  that 
the  funds  so  awarded  to  any  university  or 
college  will  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  or 
modernization  involved  (with  the  funds  re- 
quired to  meet  the  remainder  of  such  cost 
being  provided  by  the  Institution  Involved  or 
from  other  non-Federal  public  or  private 
sources). 

(d)  Critekia  for  Award.— Criteria  for  the 
award  of  funds  to  any  Institution  for  a 
project  under  a  university  research  labora- 
tory modernization  program  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  In  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties Involved; 

(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
mission  of  the  agency  making  the  award; 
and 

(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will 
make  toward  meeting  national,  regional, 
and  SUte  research  and  related  training 
needs. 

(e)  Equauzation  op  Federal  Funds.— At 
least  IS  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and 
colleges  that  received  less  than  1 10.000,000 
in  toUl  Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  (Including  obligations  for  the 
university  research  laboratory  moderniza- 
tion program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  CoNsin.TATioN.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  conducting  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  consult  with— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy: 
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(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administ^ation:  and 
<6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(g)    ADTHORIZATION    of    APPHOPRlATtOMS.— 

There  aro  authorized  to  bf  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  1 185.000.000  for  eyxh 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

8KC  SOi  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS 
AirmORIZEP. 

(a)  Phocram  Authorized— Prom  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  subtitle 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  estab- 
Msh  and  operate  educational  partnership 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(b)  CoMPETiTivB  Selection  of  Grant  Re- 
cipients.—The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
under  this  section  competitively,  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  institution's  application  under 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  Limitations  on  Awards.— In  making 
awards  imder  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  there  is  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title: and 

(2)  the  award  to  any  institution  or  consor- 
tium of  institutions  is  not  less  than  $100,000 
or  more  than  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Applications.— An  institution  of 
higher  education  or  consortium  of  such  in- 
stitutions that  desires  to  obtain  a  grant 
under  this  subtitle  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  that  contains— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  that  will 
be  performed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  section; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  institution  will 
obtain  from  donors,  or  otherwise  provide 
from  non-Federal  sources,  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2): 
and 

(4)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(e)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  for 
costs  associated  with  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  educational  partnerships  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  Euid  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  advanced  in- 
struction to  students  in— 

(1)  mathematics,  science,  or  computer 
technology: 

<2)  a  language  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  critical  to  the  capability  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  compete  in  international 
trade:  or 

(3)  another  area  of  national  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(f )  Specifically  Permitted  Uses.— Permis- 
sible uses  of  funds  under  this  section  In- 
clude— 

(1)  costs  associated  with  entering  into  re- 
source sharing  with  government,  private 
business,  industry,  and  institutions: 

(2)  stipends  or  salary  supplements  for  uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  involved  in  the  edu- 
cational partnership  program  under  this 
tiUe; 

(3)  development  of  curriculum  that  pro- 
vides superior  preparation  in  any  one  or 
more  of  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(4)  acquisition  of  textbooks,  materials,  and 
supplies  to  be  utilized  in  instructional  pro- 
grams to  be  used  under  this  title:  and 


(5)  additional  transportation  costs  for  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
the  educational  partnership  program  under 
this  title. 

(g)  Use  for  General  Overhead  Prohibit- 
ED.— Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  general  overhead  costs 
of  the  applicant. 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
Subtitle  B— Training 

SEC,    .121     WORKER    READJl'STMENT   AND    PLACE- 
MENT COMMim'^ES. 

(a)  Grants  to  Worker  Readjustment  and 
Placement  Committees.— From  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  award,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
grants  to  worker  readjustment  and  place- 
ment committees  to  provide  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating programs  of  training,  retraining, 
and  education  for  eligible  workers. 

(b)  Eligiblity  for  Grants.— To  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  section,  a  worker  re- 
adjustment and  placement  committee  shall 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  in  its  applica- 
tion that— 

(1)(A)  the  committee  was  established  by  a 
voluntary  cooperative  agreement,  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees  employed 
at  or  operating  out  of  a  single  site,  that 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  (B)  the  employer  has  certified 
that  it  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement: 

(2)  the  committee  does  not  have,  as  one  of 
its  purposes,  the  discouragement  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  contained  in  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
157)  or  the  interference  with  collective  bar- 
gaining in  any  plant  or  industry: 

(3)  the  employer  is  undertaking  a  modern- 
ization or  other  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram in  order  to  remain  or  become  competi- 
tive in  international  markets; 

(4)  the  employer  has  undertake  to  provide 
or  to  secure  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  one-half  of  the  costs  of  program 
under  this  section; 

(5)  the  programs  to  be  provided  will  be  in 
addition  to  training  programs  already  pro- 
vided or  required  to  be  provided; 

(6)  an  identification  of  (A)  the  persons  or 
agencies  from  whom  services  will  be  ob- 
tained for  employees  under  this  section  and 
(B)  the  specific  services  that  will  be  provid- 
ed: and 

(7)  a  description  of  any  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  with  the  administrative 
entity  for  a  service  delivery  area  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  the  purpose  of— 

(A)  obtaining  information  concerning  (and 
improved  access  to)  educational  and  train- 
ing services  available  in  the  locality,  such  as 
institutional  skill  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, training  programs  operated  by  employ- 
ers or  labor  organizations,  or  on-site,  indus- 
try-specific training  supportive  of  industrial 
or  economic  development: 

(B)  providing,  through  the  service  delivery 
area,  local  providers  of  education  and  train- 
ing with  information  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  committee  for  their  services:  and 

(C)  assessing  such  training  and  education- 
al needs,  providing  information  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  such  needs  to  local 
educational  and  training  service  providers, 
and  matching  such  training  needs  to  the 
programs  available. 

(c)  Eligible  Workers.— For  the  purpose 
of  programs  under  this  section,  an  eligible 


worker  is  a  worker  who  is  or  may  be  at  risk 
of  losing  employment  because  of  skill  obso- 
lescence or  because  of  a  moderization  or 
other  production  adjustment  program 
which  his  or  her  employer  is  undertaking  in 
order  to  lemain  or  become  competitive  In 
international  markets. 

(d)  Use  of  Funds  for  Services.— A  worker 
readjustment  and  placement  committee 
may  use  funds  under  this  section  to  provide 
to  or  obtain  for  eligible  workers  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  services: 

(1)  early  warning  adjustment  services  In 
the  event  of  mass  layoffs  or  plant  closings 
including  such  services  as  personal  and  fi- 
nancial counseling,  referral  to  community 
services,  career  counseling,  lob  search  assist- 
ance, job  development,  retraining,  and  relo- 
cation assistance; 

(2)  aptitude  testing  and  career  counseling; 

(3)  on-the-job  training; 

(4)  institutional  training; 

(5)  tuition  assistance: 

(6)  upgrading  of  skills:  and 

(7)  education,  including  basic  skills  and  lit- 
eracy training  as  well  as  more  advanced  edu- 
cation Intended  to  increase  the  proficiency 
and  adaptability  of  workers  in  a  changing 
work  environment. 

(e)  Requirements  for  Agreements.— The 
cooperative  agreement  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  worker  readjustment  and 
placement  committee  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  the  agreement— 

(1)  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  as 
many  representatives  of  employees  on  the 
committee  as  there  are  representatives  of 
the  employer; 

(2)  provides  that  where  eligible  employees 
have  designated  one  or  more  exclusive  rep- 
resentatives under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  each  of  those  representatives 
shall  serve  on  the  committee  as  representa- 
tives of  those  employees; 

(3)  provides  that  eligible  employees  who 
have  not  designated  an  exclusive  represent- 
ative under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  may  be  represented  on  the  committee 
by  such  a  representative  or  by  one  of  such 
employees  as  chosen  in  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion, except  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
employee  representatives  chosen  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  are  not  represented  by  an  ex- 
clusive representative  as  provided  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  so  represented: 

(4)  provides  that  all  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  by  mutual  agreement  of  a 
majority  of  the  employer  representatives 
and  a  majority  of  employee  representatives 
on  the  committee:  and 

(5)  /rovides  that  (A)  committees  may  des- 
ignate, by  mutual  agreement  of  employer 
and  employee  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee, one  individual,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  to  the  employ- 
er, to  act  as  chairperson  of  the  committee, 
and  (B)  where  such  an  individual  is  not  so 
designated,  the  chairperson  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  of  the  employer 
and  employee  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee from  among  the  employee  represent- 
atives on  the  committee. 

(f)  Contract  for  Performance  of  Serv- 
ices.—Upon  approval  of  a  grant  request  but 
prior  to  providing  any  funds,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  committee  and  the  em- 
ployer to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  the  services  for  which  the 
Secretary  is  providing  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


(g)  Termination  of  Punoino.— The  SC'Cre- 
tary  shall  not  provide  any  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  committee  after  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  chairperson  selected 
under  subsection  (e)(S)  chat  the  representa- 
tives of  either  the  employer  or  the  employ- 
ees on  the  committee,  or  both,  have  ex- 
pressed. In  writing,  an  unwillingness  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  further  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  chairperson  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  within  10  days  after  receiving  an 
expression  of  such  unwillingness,  unless  it  is 
earlier  withdrawn. 

(h)  Regional  Technical  Assistance.— The 
Secretary  shall  identify  individuals,  includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
who  shall  be  available  on  a  regional  basis  to 
provide  planning,  operational,  and  technical 
assistance  to  worker  readjustment  and 
placement  committees  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(i)  No  Discrimination  Based  on  Employee 
Representation.— In  administering  the  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  employee  representation  or  the  lack 
thereof. 

(j)  Affect  on  Collective  Bargaining 
Rights.— (1)  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  whether  entered  into  before  or 
after  the  date  of  entry  into  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  No  money  or  other  things  of  value  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  to  a  committee  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  held  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  or  section  8(a)(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

(k)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

SEC.  521.  TRANSFERS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE 
LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ACT. 

Section  20SA  of  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  have  been  organized  jointly  by  em- 
ployers and  (i)  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting employees  in  that  plant,  area  or  in- 
dustry, or  (ii)  representatives  selected  by 
such  employees  in  a  secret  ballot  election,  in 
the  case  of  employees  not  represented  by  a 
labor  organization:  and": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.". 

-Strike  out  all  of  tiUe  V  of  the  bill  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  V-EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Subtitle  A— Education 

SEC.  501.  REPLACEMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
COLLEGE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic research  programs  through  capital  in- 


vestments  in   laboratories   and   other   re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

(b)  Program  Establishment.— To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  from  the  sums  available  under  subsec- 
tion ( )  to  carry  out  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year,  establish  and  carry  out  a  new  universi- 
ty research  laboratory  modernization  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  assistance  for  the  re- 
placement or  modernization  of  such  institu- 
tions' obsolete  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities. 

(c)  Competitive  Grants;  Regulations.- 
The  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
projects  which  involve  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
at  the  universities  and  colleges  Involved  and 
for  which  funds  are  awarded  in  response  to 
specific  proposals  submitted  by  such  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  regulations  so  prescribed  shall  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  guidelines  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  that  objec- 
tive, but  shall  in  any  event  provide  that 
funds  to  carry  out  the  program  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  that 
the  funds  so  awarded  to  any  university  or 
college  will  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  replacement  or 
modernization  involved  (with  the  funds  re- 
quired to  meet  the  remainder  of  such  cost 
being  provided  by  the  institution  involved  or 
from  other  non-Federal  public  or  private 
sources). 

(d)  Criteria  for  Award.— Criteria  for  the 
award  of  funds  to  any  institution  for  a 
project  under  a  university  research  labora- 
tory modernization  program  shall  include- 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  In  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties Involved; 

(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
mission  of  the  agency  making  the  award; 
and 

(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will 
make  toward  meeting  national,  regional, 
and  State  research  and  related  training 
needs. 

(e)  Equalization  of  Federal  Funds.— At 
least  15  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  awarcls  to  universities  and 
colleges  that  received  less  than  $10,000,000 
in  total  Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  (Including  obligations  for  the 
university  research  laboratory  mcxlemlza- 
tlcm  program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  Consultation.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  conducting  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  consult  with— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  and 

(6)  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $185,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

SEC.  502.  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— From  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in  accord- 


ance with  the  requirements  of  this  lubtltle 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  ettab- 
lish  and  operate  educational  partnership 
programs  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(b)  Competitive  Selktior  of  Grant  Re- 
cipients.—The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
under  this  section  competitively,  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  institution's  application  under 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  Limitations  on  Awards.— In  making 
awards  under  subMctlon  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that— 

( 1 )  there  is  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  awarded  under  this  sub- 
title; and 

(2)  the  award  to  any  institution  or  consor- 
tium of  institutions  Is  not  less  than  $100,000 
or  more  than  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Applications.— An  institution  of 
higher  education  or  consortium  of  such  In- 
stitutions that  desires  to  obtain  a  grant 
under  this  subtitle  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  that  contains— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  that  wlU 
be  performed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  section; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  institution  will 
obtain  from  donors,  or  otherwise  provide 
from  non-Federal  sources,  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(4)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(e)  Use  or  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  for 
costs  associated  with  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  educational  partnerships  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  advanced  in- 
struction to  students  in— 

(1)  mathematics,  science,  or  computer 
technology; 

(2)  a  language  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  critical  to  the  capability  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  compete  in  international 
trade;  or 

(3)  another  area  of  national  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(f )  Specifically  Permitted  Uses.- Permis- 
sible uses  of  funds  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

(1)  costs  associated  with  entering  into  re- 
source sharing  with  government,  private 
business,  industry,  and  Institutions; 

(2)  stipends  or  salary  supplements  for  uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  involved  in  the  edu- 
cational partnership  program  under  this 
title; 

(3)  development  of  curriculum  that  pro- 
vides superior  preparation  in  any  ohe  or 
more  of  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(4)  acquisition  of  textbooks,  materials,  and 
supplies  to  be  utilized  in  instructional  pro- 
grams to  lie  used  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  additional  transportation  costs  for  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
the  educational  partnership  program  under 
this  title. 

(g)  Use  for  General  Overhead  Prohibit- 
ed.—Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  general  overhead  costs 
of  the  applicant. 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $50,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
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Subtitle  B— Tninlns 


SEC  Ul.   WORKER   READJUSTMENT   AND   PLACE- 
MENT COMMITTEES. 

(a)  Orarts  to  WoRXBt  Rkaojustmkht  and 
PLAcncKirr  Committeks.— Prom  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  award,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
grants  to  worker  readjustment  and  place- 
ment committees  to  provide  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating programs  of  training,  retraining, 
and  educaton  for  eligible  workers. 

(b)  EuGiBiuTY  FOR  GRANTS.— To  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  section,  a  worker 
readjustment  and  placement  committee 
shall  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  in  its  ap- 
plication that— 

(IK A)  the  committee  was  established  by  a 
voluntary  cooperative  agreement,  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees  employed 
at  or  operating  out  of  a  single  site,  that 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  (B)  the  employer  has  certified 
that  it  will  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement; 

(2)  the  committee  does  not  have,  as  one  of 
its  purposes,  the  discouragement  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  contained  in  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
157)  or  the  interference  with  collective  bar- 
gaining in  any  plant  or  industry; 

(3)  the  employer  is  undertaking  a  modern- 
ization or  other  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram in  order  to  remain  or  become  competi- 
tive in  international  markets; 

(4)  the  employer  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide or  to  secure  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  one-half  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section; 

(5)  the  programs  to  be  provided  will  be  in 
addition  to  training  programs  already  pro- 
vided or  required  to  be  provided; 

(6)  an  identificaton  of  (A)  the  persons  or 
agencies  from  whom  services  will  be  ob- 
tained for  employees  under  this  section  and 
(B)  the  specific  services  that  will  be  provid- 
ed: and 

(7)  a  description  of  any  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  with  the  administrative 
entity  for  a  service  delivery  area  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  obtaining  information  concerning  (and 
improved  access  to)  educational  and  train- 
ing services  available  in  the  locality,  such  as 
Institutional  skill  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, training  programs  operated  by  employ- 
ers or  labor  organizations,  or  on-side,  indus- 
try-specific training  supportive  of  industrial 
or  economic  development; 

(B)  providing,  through  the  service  delivery 
area,  local  providers  of  education  and  train- 
ing with  information  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  committee  for  their  services;  and 

(C)  assessing  such  training  smd  education- 
al needs,  providing  information  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  such  needs  to  local 
educational  and  training  service  providers, 
and  matching  such  training  needs  to  the 
programs  available. 

(c)  EuciBLE  WoHKKHS.— Fy)r  the  purpose 
of  programs  under  this  section,  an  eligible 
worker  is  a  worker  who  is  or  may  be  at  risk 
of  losing  employment  because  of  skill  obso- 
lescence or  because  of  a  modernization  or 
other  production  adjustment  program 
which  his  or  her  employer  is  undertaking  in 
order  to  remain  or  become  competitive  in 
international  markets. 

(d)  UsB  OP  Funds  por  Sbrvices.— A  worker 
readjustment  and  placement  committee 
may  use  funds  under  this  section  to  provide 
to  or  obtain  for  eligible  workers  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  services: 


(1)  early  warning  adjustment  services  in 
the  event  of  mass  layoffs  or  plant  closings 
including  such  services  as  personal  and  fi- 
nancial counseling,  referral  to  community 
services,  career  counseling.  Job  search  assist- 
ance, job  development,  retraining,  and  relo- 
cation assistance; 

(2)  aptitude  testing  and  career  counseling; 

(3)  on-the-job  training; 

(4)  institutional  training: 

(5)  tuition  assistance: 

(6)  upgrading  of  skills;  and 

(7)  education,  including  basic  skills  and  lit- 
eracy training  as  well  as  more  advanced  edu- 
cation intended  to  increase  the  proficiency 
and  adapUbility  of  workers  in  a  changing 
work  environment. 

(e)  Requirxicents  por  Agreements.— The 
cooperative  agreement  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  worker  readjustment  and 
placement  committee  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  the  agreement— 

(1)  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  as 
many  representatives  of  employees  on  the 
committee  as  there  are  representatives  of 
the  employer 

(2)  provides  that  where  eligible  employees 
have  designated  one  or  more  exclusive  rep- 
resentatives under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  each  of  those  representatives 
shall  serve  on  the  committee  as  representa- 
tives of  those  employees; 

(3)  provides  that  eligible  employees  who 
have  not  designated  an  exclusive  represent- 
ative under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  may  be  represented  on  the  committee 
by  such  a  representative  or  by  one  of  such 
employees  as  chosen  in  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion, except  that  the  ratio  of  the  numljer  of 
employee  representatives  chosen  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  are  not  represented  by  an  ex- 
clusive representative  as  provided  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  so  represented; 

(4)  provides  that  all  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  my  mutual  agreement  of  a 
majority  of  the  employer  representatives 
and  a  majority  of  employee  representatives 
on  the  committee:  and 

(5)  provides  that  (A)  committees  may  des- 
ig^iate,  by  mutual  agreement  of  employer 
and  employee  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee, one  individual,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  to  the  employ- 
er, to  act  as  chairperson  of  the  committee, 
and  (B)  where  such  an  individual  is  not  so 
designated,  the  chairt>erson  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  of  the  employer 
and  employee  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee from  among  the  employee  represent- 
atives on  the  committee. 

(f)  Contract  por  Performance  op  Serv- 
ices.—Upon  approval  of  a  grant  request  but 
prior  to  providing  any  funds,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  committee  and  the  em- 
ployer to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  the  services  for  which  the 
Secretary  is  providing  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  Termination  op  Funding.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  provide  any  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  committee  after  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  chairperson  selected 
under  subsection  (e)(5)  that  the  representa- 
tives of  either  the  employer  or  the  employ- 
ees on  the  committee,  or  both,  have  ex- 
pressed, in  writing,  an  unwillingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  further  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  chairperson  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  within  10  days  after  receiving  an 
expression  of  such  unwillingness,  unless  it  is 
earlier  withdrawn. 


(h)  Regional  Technical  Assistance.- The 
Secretary  shall  identify  individuals,  includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
who  shall  be  available  on  a  regional  basis  to 
provide  planning,  operational,  and  technical 
assistance  to  worker  readjustment  and 
placement  committees  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(1)  No  Disckimihation  Based  on  Employee 
Representation.— In  administering  the  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  employee  representation  or  the  lack 
thereof. 

(J)  Effect  on  Collective  Bargaining 
Rights.— (1)  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  whether  entered  into  before  or 
after  the  date  of  entry  into  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (d>. 

(2)  No  money  or  other  things  of  value  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  to  a  committee  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  held  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947.  or  section  8(aK2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

(k)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

sec  S22.  transfers  to  appropriations  for 
certain    programs    under   the 
labor    management    relations 
act. 
Section  205A  of  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  have  been  organized  jointly  by  em- 
ployers and  (1)  labor  organizations  repre- 
senting employees  in  that  plant,  area  or  in- 
dustry, or  (11)  representatives  selected  by 
such  employees  in  a  secret  ballot  election,  in 
the  case  of  employees  not  represented  by  a 
labor  organization;  and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.". 

Subtitle  C— Import  Surcharge 

SEC  S3I.  trust  fund. 

(a)  Estabushment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Edu- 
cation and  Training  for  American  Competi- 
tiveness Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "trust  fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  credited  to  the  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Transfers  to  Fund;  Management.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
fer, at  least  monthly,  to  the  trust  fund  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  amounts  received  into  the  general 
fund  that  are  attributable  to  the  import  sur- 
charge imposed  by  section  532. 

(2)(A)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is 
not.  in  his  judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
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rent  expenditures.  Such  invest,  nents  may  be 
made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired- 
(1)  an  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 
(U)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(C)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Expenditures  From  Fund.— (1) 
Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  section  533. 

SEC  sst  import  surcharck. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  there  Is  imposed  on  the 
entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  of  each  article  an  import 
surcharge  which  Is  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  0.3  percent  ad  valorem,  or 

(2)  a  percentage  that  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Title. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  article  that  is,  without  regard 
to  this  section,  duty-free. 

(c)  Treatment  op  Import  Surcharges.— An 
Import  surcharge  imposed  under  subsection 
(a>- 

(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  regular  customs 
duty  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  the  customs  laws;  and 

(2)  is  in  addition  to  any  other  duty  im- 
posed under  law  on  an  article. 

(d)  Effective  Period.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  533.  ALUMATION  OK  PR(K'KKIMI. 

(a)  AixocATiONS.-Prom  the  amount  de- 
posited in  the  Tru£t  Fund  as  of  (Dctober  1, 
1987.  and  as  of  OctCiber  1  of  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  available  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  programs  in  Title  V  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Ratable  Reductions.— If  the  amount 
deposited  In  the  Trust  Fund  as  of  October  1 
of  any  fiscal  year  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
available  all  the  appropriated  amounts  for 
the  programs  established  by  Title  V  of  this 
Act,  then  each  of  such  amounts  shall  be  rat- 
ably reduced. 

—Page  327,  line  17.  strike  out  "80  percent" 
and  insert  "50  percent":  on  line  18,  strike 
out  "chapter  1"  and  Insert  "chapters  1  and 
4";  and  on  line  19,  strike  out  "20  percent" 
and  insert  "60  percent". 

Page  335,  line  14,  strike  out  "or",  and  after 
such  line  Insert  tht  following  new  para- 
graphs (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
paragraph  accordingly): 

(4)  for  the  modemliatlon  of  research  labo- 
ratory equipment  under  section  537; 

(5)  to  operate  a  graduate  work-study  pro- 
gram under  section  449  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  added  by  section  638 
of  this  Act);  or 

Page  336,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  15  percent  of  such  funds  will  be  used 
for  activities  under  sections  534  and  636,  65 
percent  for  activities  under  sections  636  and 
637,  and  30  percent  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 638: 

Page  339,  after  line  23  Insert  the  following 
new  sections: 


HEc  an.  replacement  ani*  modernisation  or 

COLLEGE  REMEARCII  PACILITIE8. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  In  revitalizing  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic research  programs  through  capital  in- 
vestment In  laboratories  and  other  research 
facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

(b)  Program  Establishment.— To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  from  the  sums  available  under  section 
532(b)  to  carry  out  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year,  establish  and  carry  out  a  new  universi- 
ty research  laboratory  modernization  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  assistance  for  the  re- 
placement or  modernization  of  such  institu- 
tions' obsolete  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities. 

(c)  Competitive  Grants;  Regulations.— 
The  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
projects  which  Involve  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
at  universities  and  colleges.  Funds  shall  be 
awarded  in  response  to  specific  proposals 
submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  Funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  The  funds  so  awarded  to  any  uni- 
versity or  college  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placement or  modernization  involved  (with 
the  funds  required  to  meet  the  remainder  of 
such  cost  being  provided  by  the  Institution 
Involved  or  from  other  non-Federal  public 
or  private  sources). 

(d)  Criteria  for  Award.— Criteria  for  the 
award  of  funds  to  any  Institution  for  a 
project  under  a  university  research  labora- 
tory modernization  program  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  In  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties Involved: 

(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
needs  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (f):  and 

(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will 
make  toward  meeting  national,  regional, 
and  State  research  and  related  training 
needs. 

(e)  Equalization  op  Federal  Funds.— At 
least  15  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and 
colleges  that  received  less  than  $10,000,000 
In  total  Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  (including  obligations  for  the 
university  research  laboratory  moderniza- 
tion program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  Consultation.- In  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  conducting  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  of  Education 
shall  consult  with— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  and 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HKC    SSS.    graduate    WORK■^«TUDY    CRANTH    IN 
ARKAH  OK  NATIONAL  NEED. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"graduate  work-study  in  areas  op  national 

NEED 

"Sic.  449.  (a)  From  the  amounU  available 
pursuant  to  section  611  of  the  Education 


and  Training  for  American  Competitiveness 
Act  to  carry  out  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  participating 
in  the  program  conducted  under  this  part 
which  offer  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
graduate  degree  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing work-study  in  areas  of  national  need,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section.  Such  grants  shall  be 
awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of  appli- 
cations containing  (or  accompanied  by)  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  by  regulation. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'work-study  in  areas  of  national  need' 
includes  part-time  work  In  an  area  of  na- 
tional need  (such  as  mathematics,  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  computer 
technology,  science,  and  foreign  languages) 
combined  with  full-time,  half-time,  or  leas- 
than-half-time  study  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree  In  a  related  field  at  the  participating 
institution  of  higher  education. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  es- 
tablished areas  of  national  need  at  least 
once  evey  five  years,  but  not  more  than 
every  three  years.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  redeslgnation  of  areas  of  need  is 
warranted,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  agencies  and  organizations  specified  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  such  redeslgnation.  students  partici- 
pating In  the  work-study  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  at  such  time  may 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  participation  for 
one  academic  year  beyond  such  redeslgna- 
tion (if  the  area  of  study  Involved  is  deter- 
mined no  longer  one  of  national  need). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  Congress  within 
five  years  of  enactment  of  this  section  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  program  under 
this  section.  Including  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
panding the  proportion  of  work-study  par- 
ticipation in  the  private  sector,  and  remov- 
ing the  graduate  study  restriction. 

"(d)  Work-study  programs  conducted  with 
funds  provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  work-study  programs  conducted  with 
funds  provided  under  section  441. 

"(e)  After  consultation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  other  v^ 
propriate  Federal  and  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations,  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate areas  of  national  need,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, biology,  physics,  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies.  In  making  such 
designations,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  extent  to  which  the  interest  is 
compelling  and  the  extent  to  which  other 
Federal  programs  support  post-baccalaure- 
ate study  in  the  area.". 

Page  340,  line  3,  redesignate  section  641  as 
section  540  and  after  line  26,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  4— GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
HEC.  ui.mhokttitle. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  and  Youth  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986". 
SEC.  Ul.  htatement  ok  purpose. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  to  initiate  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  demonstration 
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projects,  personnel  training,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities designed  to  build  a  nationwide  capa- 
bility in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  identify  and  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  supplement  and  make  more 
effective  the  expenditure  of  State  and  local 
funds,  and  of  Pedera.  funds  expended  under 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  and  the  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act  of  1984, 
for  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth. 

SEC.  S43.  DEFINITIONS. 

(8'  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  the  following  terms  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings: 

(1)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth"  means  children  and  youth  who 
give  evidence  of  high  performance  capabil- 
ity In  areas  such  as  intellectual,  creative,  ar- 
tistic, or  leadership  capacity,  or  in  specific 
academic  fields  (including  areas  of  national 
need),  and  who  require  services  or  activities 
not  ordinarily  provided  by  the  school  in 
order  to  fully  develop  such  capabilities. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(3)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  435(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(b)  Definition  by  Reterence.— Any  term 
used  in  this  chapter  and  not  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  term  is  given  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981. 

SEC.  M4.  AITHORIZGD  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— Prom 
the  sums  available  under  section  511  to 
carry  out  this  chapter  in  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory <x)mmittee  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 547)  shall  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  State  educational  agencies,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  programs  or  projects  authorized  by  this 
section  that  are  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth,  including  the  training  of  person- 
nel in  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  or  in  supervising  such 
personnel. 

(b)  Uses  of  Funds.— Programs  and 
projects  funded  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  preservice  ar.d  inservice  training  (in- 
cluding fellowships)  for  personnel  (includ- 
ing leadership  personnel)  involved  in  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth; 

(2)  establishment  and  operation  of  model 
projects  and  exemplary  programs  for  the 
identification  and  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth,  including 
summer  programs  and  cooperative  programs 
involving  business,  industry,  and  education; 

(3)  strengthening  the  capability  of  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  leadership  and 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  planning, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  programs 
for  the  identification  and  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth; 

(4)  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
information  dissemination;  and 

(5)  carrying  out  through  the  National 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 
the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 


dren and  Youth  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)— 

(A)  research  on  methods  and  techniques 
for  identifying  and  teaching  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth,  and 

(B)  program  evaluations,  surveys,  and  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  development  of  in- 
formation needed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  Establishment  of  National  Center.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  In 
the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  education  agen- 
cies, or  a  combination  or  consortium  of  such 
institutions  and  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b). 
Such  National  Center  shall  have  a  Director. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  547  with  respect  to  the 
agenda  of  the  National  Center.  The  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  the  Director  to  carry 
out  such  functions  of  the  National  Center 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  public  or  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

(d)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  used  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)(5)  or  (c). 

sec.  S4S.  program  priorities. 

In  the  administration  of  this  chapter,  the 
Secretary  (and  the  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  547)  shall  give 
highest  priority— 

(1)  to  the  identification  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth  who  may  be  iden- 
tified through  traditional  assessment  meth- 
ods (such  as  the  limited-English  speaking, 
economically  disadvantsiged,  handicapped, 
and  women)  and  to  education  programs  de- 
signed to  include  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  from  such  groups;  and 

(2)  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
develop  or  improve  the  capability  of  schools 
in  an  entire  State  or  region  of  the  Nation 
through  cooperative  efforts  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (including  business,  industry,  and 
labor),  to  plan,  conduct,  and  improve  pro- 
grams for  the  identification  and  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth. 

SEC    M«.    participation    OF    PRIVATE    SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS. 

In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure,  where 
appropriate,  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
equitable  participation  of  children  and 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  including  the  partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  other  personnel  serv- 
ing such  children  in  preservice  and  inservice 
training  programs. 

SEC.  M7.  SECRETARY'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Appointjjent  and  Membership.— The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  committee  com- 
posed of  at  least  five  persons  who  are  not 
Federal  employees  to  advise  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  chapter,  including  the  con- 
tent of  regulations  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  chapter.  The  committee  shall 
have  as  members  at  least  one  person  who  is 
a  director  of  programs  for  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children  and  youth  in  a  State  education- 
al agency,  one  person  who  has  substantial 


responsibility  In  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  preparing  teachers  of  such 
children  and  youth,  one  person  who  is  na- 
tionally recognized  as  an  authority  on  re- 
search in  the  field  of  special  education  of 
such  children  and  youth,  one  person  who  Is 
currently  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  special 
program  for  such  children  and  youth,  and 
one  person  who  is  a  parent  of  a  child  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  program  for  such  children  and 
youth. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Secretary  shall  meet 
with  the  advisory  committee  at  least  twice 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  which  fun(]8  are 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter,  and  shall 
seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to— 

(1)  identification  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
for  strengthening  the  capability  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  nationwide  to 
plan  and  operate  effective  programs  for  the 
identification  and  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth,  and  for  ad- 
dressing the  program  priorities  set  forth  in 
section  135: 

(2)  the  kinds  of  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  that  are  best  calculated 
to  help  meet  the  needs  identified  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  funded  under  this 
chapter,  and  of  progress  under  this  chapter 
in  expanding  and  improving  educational  op- 
portunities and  programs  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth;  and 

(4)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  chapter  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  useful. 

SEC.  MS.  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  designate 
an  administrative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  chapter,  to  coordi- 
nate all  programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  administered  by  the  De- 
partment, and  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of 
national  leadership  and  information  on  the 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  and  the  availability  of 
educational  services  and  programs  designed 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  administrative 
unit  established  or  designated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  headed  by  a  person  of 
recognized  professional  qualifications  and 
experience  in  the  fiefd  of  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth. 

SEC.  .M9.  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Edu- 
cation and  Training  for  American  Competi- 
tiveness Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "trust  fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  credited  to  the  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Transfers  to  Fund;  Management.- (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trans- 
fer, at  least  monthly,  to  the  trust  fund  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  amoimts  received  into  the  general 
fund  that  are  attributable  to  the  import  sur- 
charge imposed  by  section  550. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his 
judgment,  required  to  meet  current  expend- 
itures. Such  investments  may  lie  made  only 
in  interest- bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obligations 
may  be  acquired— 
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(i)  an  original  Issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 
(ii)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(C)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Expenditures  From  Fund.- (1) 
Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  t>e  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  section  551. 

SEC.  SM.  IMPORT  SURCHARGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Expect  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  there  Is  imposed  on  the 
entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  ea<:h  article  an  import  sur- 
charge which  is  equ^il  to  the  lesser  of— 

( 1)  0.3  percent  ad  valorem,  or 

(2)  a  percentage  that  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Title. 

(b)  Exception.— Sibsectlon  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  ariicle  that  is,  without  regard 
to  this  section,  duty-free. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Import  Surcharges.— An 
import  surcharge  imposed  under  subsection 
(a)— 

(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  regular  customs 
duty  for  the  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  the  customs  laws;  and 

(2)  is  in  addition  to  any  other  duty  im- 
posed under  law  on  ar  article. 

(d)  Effective  Period.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  IHh  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SSI.  ALLOCATION  OF  PROCEEDS. 

(a)  Allocations.- From  the  amount  de- 
posited in  the  Trust  Fund  as  of  October  1. 
1987,  and  as  of  October  1  of  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  available  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  programs  in  Title  V  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Ratable  Reductions.— If  the  amount 
deposited  in  the  Trusi  Fund  a.s  of  October  1 
of  any  fiscal  year  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
available  all  the  appropriated  amounts  for 
the  programs  established  by  Title  V  of  this 
Act,  then  each  of  sucli  amounts  shall  be  rat- 
ably reduced. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
—In  title  III.  strike  subtitle  B  and  insert  the 
following: 

Subtitle  B— Export  Controls 

SEC.  n\.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

(a)  Multiple  License  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(a)(2)(A))  U 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
"(except  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China)" 
after  "controlled  countries". 

(b)  Exports  of  Low  Technology  Items.— 
Section  5(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which  is  at  such  a  level  of  performance 
characteristics  that  the  export  of  the  goods 
or  technology,  were  It  made  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  would  require  only 
notification  of  participating  governments  of 
the  Committee.  The  Secretary  may  require 
any  person  exporting  any  such  goods  or 
technology  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  to  notify  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  those  exports.". 


(c)  List  Reviews.— 

(1)  Control  list.— Section  5(c)(3)  of  such 
Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(I)  by  striking  "shall  review"  and  inserting 
"shall  conduct  partial  reviews  of";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "year"  and  Inserting  "cal- 
endar quarter"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  "annual"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "quarterly":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "annual"  the  second  place 
it  appears: 

(C)  in  the  third  and  fifth  sentences  by 
striking  "such"  and  inserting  "each":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"All  goods  and  technology  on  the  list  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  once  each  year.". 

(2)  List  of  military  critical  technol- 
ogies.—Section  5(d)(5)  of  such  Act  (SO 
U.8.C.  App.  2404(d)(S»  is  amended  In  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  "at  least  annually" 
and  Inserting  "on  an  ongoing  basis '. 

(d)  Foreign  Availability  Detkrmina- 
TiONs.— Section  5(f)(3)  of  such  Act  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f)(3))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 

"In  a  case  In  which  an  allegation  Is  re- 
ceived from  an  export  license  applicant,  the 
Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing  to  the  ap- 
plicant, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
within  30  days  after  r'^ceipt  of  the  allega- 
tion, that— 

"(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4); 

"(B)  the  foreign  availability  may  exist  but 
further  examination  of  the  issue  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  a  determination:  or 

"(C)  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exist. 

In  the  case  in  which  subparagraph  (B)  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  Initial  response  and  publication, 
respond  in  writing  to  the  applicant  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register,  that— 

"(I)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4):  or 

"(II)  the  foreign  availability  does  not  exist. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  application  is  not 
made  within  that  6-month  period,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  require  a  license  for  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  foreign  availability  alle- 
gation was  made.". 

(e>  Agrexments  on  Export  Controls,— 
Section  5(k)  of  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(k)>  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "In  any  case  in  which  such 
negotiations  produce  an  agreement  on 
export  controls  on  any  goods  or  technology 
which  are  comparable  in  practice  to  those 
export  controls  imposed  under  this  section, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  determines,  1 
year  after  the  country  involved  has  main- 
tained such  export  controls,  that  such  con- 
trols are  comparable  In  practice  to  those  Im- 
posed under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
not,  while  that  determination  Is  effective, 
require  a  validated  license  for  the  export  to 
that  country  of  the  goods  or  technology 
that  are  subject  to  the  agreement.". 

SEC.  3X1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

(a)  In  ODfKRAL.— Section  18(b)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  AtJTHORitATiOM.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act- 


"(1)  t3S.935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  of 
which  813.746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  12.000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  aaseaunenta 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  B. 
and  121,189,000  shall  be  available  for  aU 
other  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  t3S,9SS.000  for  the  flacml  year  1988.  of 
which  812.746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  asaeismenta 
under  suboectlons  (f )  and  (hK6)  of  section  8, 
and  821,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  such  additional  amounts  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  yean  1987  and  1988  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authortied 
by  law.  and  other  nondlscretionary  coats. '. 

(b)  Enforcekknt  Acnvmn  of  trk  Cca- 
tomi  Service.— Section  13(a)(8)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  2411(a)(6))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "812.000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
not  more  than  114,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year 
1986"  and  inserting  "814,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  not  more  than 
814,000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1988". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1986. 

8EC.  J».  UAO  REPORT. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  an  evaluation  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
January  4,  198S,  regarding  the  review  of 
export  license  applications,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  for  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  to  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  study  Is  to  determine  if  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  provide  Informa- 
tion about  the  diversion  of  United  State* 
technology  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  to  controlled  countries  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  to  other  agencies 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  under  the 
Act.  The  study  shall  Include  a  review  of  all 
Department  of  Defense  activities  In  deter- 
mining export  control  policy,  making  for- 
eign availability  determinations,  and  review- 
ing the  control  list,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  responsible  for  Implementing  the 
Expori  Administration  Act  of  1979.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  special  effori  to  gather  Infor- 
mation from  United  States  exporters,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  had  applications 
for  proposed  exports  to  countries  other 
than  controlled  countries  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  If  necessary,  the  report  may  be 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMBR: 
—Page  299,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  8-ENSURING  SUSTAINABLE! 
DEBT  BURDENS  AND  LONG-TERM 
EXPANSION  OF  WORLD  TRADE 

SRC  441.  riNDINOS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  followlnr 

( 1 )  The  debt  crisis  hu  become  a  long-term 
economic  and  political  barrier  to  Third 
World  development  and  this  lack  of  develop- 
ment is.  in  turn,  restraining  world  economic 
growth, 

(2)  The  debt  crisis  is  adversely  affectlnt 
the  entire  United  SUtes  economy,  not  Just 
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SEC.  402.  DEBT  RESOLUTION. 

(a)  PramTMna  Ths  CnrnFramm  fin/la  »Kiot_ 


thereby  help  protect  American  exporten 
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the  financial  sector,  as  declining  United 
States  export  opportunities  are  translated 
into  significant  numbers  of  lost  jobs. 

(3)  Unsustainable  debt  service  burdens 
have  forced  developing  countries  to  take 
drastic  steps  to  reduce  imports  and  bolster 
exports  in  an  attempt  to  generate  foreign 
exchange  surpluses  for  debt  service  repay- 
ment which  has  lead  to  the  erection  of  bar- 
riers to  United  SUtes  trade  with  the  Third 
World. 

(4)  These  trade  surpluses  are  often  man- 
dated by  austerity  programs  required  by  the 
International  Monetary  F^md  and  agreed  to 
after  negotiations  with  international  organi- 
zations and  private  creditors. 

(5)  Improvements  in  developing  country 
tra-le  balances  have  been  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
well  being  of  citizens  of  such  countries; 
standards  of  living  have  plummeted,  poverty 
and  malnutrition  have  soared,  and  political 
discontent  has  risen. 

(6)  The  Third  World  poverty  and  political 
instability  bred  by  the  debt  crisis  represent 
a  serious  external  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

(7)  Developing  countries  cannot  purchase 
more  imports  with  their  limited  foreign  ex- 
change as  long  as  their  debt  service  require- 
ments remain  unsustainably  high.  Thus,  the 
United  States  trade  deficit  with  the  Third 
World  cannot  be  rectified  without  first  find- 
ing long-term  solutions  to  the  Third  World 
debt  crisis. 

(8)  More  new  lending,  without  any  re- 
structuring of  the  existing  debt,  will  simply 
increase  the  unsustainable  debt  burden  car- 
ried by  Third  World  countries  and  therefore 
will  not  provide  a  lasting  solution  to  either 
the  debt  crisis  or  its  global  ramifications. 

(9)  Etebt  relief  for  the  Third  World  must 
be  pro\'ided  if  the  Third  World  is  to  grow 
and  develop,  if  the  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  United  States 
export  industries  are  to  experience  long- 
term,  sustainable  benefits. 

(10)  Therefore,  for  economic,  political, 
and  humanitarian  reasons,  it  is  in  the 
United  States'  interest  to  propose  a  concrete 
plan  for  such  debt  relief. 

SEC.  449.  DEBT  RELIEF  lUIPORT. 

(a)  Report  Requirzd.— The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  work- 
ing in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commissions  for 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  shall  prepare  a 
report  describing  in  detail  an  illustrative 
country-by-country  plan  to  restructure  the 
debt  of  developing  ixiuntries  in  a  manner 
that  would  reduce  tne  annual  debt  service 
of  each  such  country  to  a  sustainable  level 
while  ensuring  the  overall  stability  of  the 
United  States  financial  sector. 

(b)  Topics  To  Be  Included.— The  debt 
relief  report  preparc-d  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  the  following  determinations 
and  proposals: 

(1)   Sustainable   level  or  anmhal   debt 

SERVICE.— 

(A)  In  general.— A  determination  of  the 
amount  of  debt  relief  necessary  to  reduce 
annual  debt  service  payments  by  each  devel- 
oping country  included  in  the  report  to  a 
sustainable  level. 

(B)  Illustrative  baseline.— To  provide  an 
Illustrative  baseline  as  an  example,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  debt  relief  neces- 


sary so  that  annual  interest  payments  by  a 
developing  country  would  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  country's 
annual  export  earnings. 

(C)  Recommendation  por  dipperent  per- 
centage.—Any  recommendation  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  make  regarding  the  use  of  a  percentage 
which  is  either  higher  or  a  lower  than  the 
one  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  a  developing  country  if  the  Board— 

(i)  finds  that  such  percentage  of  debt  serv- 
ice is  sustainable;  and 

(ii)  includes  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  recommendation  in  the  report. 

(2)  Percentage  op  debt  which  is  nonper- 
forming.— A  determination  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  debt  to  the  Third  World 
currently  being  carried  by  banks  at  face 
value  which— 

(A)  is  nonperforming  or  is  backed  by 
value-impaired  or  nonperforming  assets;  and 

(B)  the  debtor  countries  are  being  forced 
to  service  as  if  such  debt  were  performing. 

(3)  Fair  value  op  nonperporming  debt.— A 
determination  of  the  fair  value  of  debt  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  as  estimated  through  a  survey  of  sec- 
ondary debt  market  swap  rates:  or 

(B)  as  calculated  through  in-depth  coun- 
try-specific analyses  of  the  assets  backing 
such  debt  and  the  cash  flows  produced  from 
these  assets. 

(4)  Write-opp  op  portion  op  debt.— 

(A)  Proposal  required.— A  proposal  for 
restructuring  a  portion  of  the  debt  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  by  reducing  the 
face  amount  or  maturity  amount  of  such 
debt- 

(i)  to  an  amount  which  approximates  the 
fair  value  of  such  debt  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(ii)  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with 
ensuring  the  overall  stability  of  the  United 
States  financial  sector. 

(B)  Specific  recommendations  required.— 
Specific  recommendations  of  the  Board  on 
methods  by  which  reductions  could  be 
achieved  in  the  manner  proposed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  without  threatening  the  sta- 
bility of  financial  institutions,  including— 

(i)  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  financial  institutions 
should  be  required  to  reduce  the  payment  of 
dividends  until  such  reductions  have  been 
accounted  for;  and 

(ii)  recommendations  for  regulatory  or 
statutory  relief  (such  as  providing  for  multi- 
year  amortization  of  such  debt  or  the  appli- 
cation of  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  for  troubled  debt  restructuring 
currently  being  applied  to  troubled  farm 
and  energy  loans). 

(5)  Modification  op  other  terms.— To  the 
extent  any  action  proposed  under  para- 
graph (4)  is  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
annual  debt  service  of  a  developing  country 
to  a  sustainable  level,  a  proposal  for  provid- 
ing further  debt  relief  through  the  conver- 
sion of  short-term,  high-interest  bank  debt 
into  longer  term  debt  by  reducing  interest 
rates  on  such  debt  (to  below  market  levels, 
if  necessary)  and  extending  the  repayment 
period  for  such  debt. 

(6)  Cartegena  consensus  group  propos- 
als.—Consideration  of  debt  reform  propos- 
als currently  being  offered  by  the  Cartegena 
Consensus  Group  as  well  as  by  developed 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
whose  banks  are  also  carrying  troubled 
Third  Worid  debt. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  the  report  pre- 


pared under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the 
3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude a  section  discussing  the  reform  pro- 
posals referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(6)  and 
their  applicability  to  domestic  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
—On  page  255,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  remainder  of  title  IV 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  (and 
conform  the  table  of  contents  accordingly): 

TITLE  IV— BANKING  COMMITTEE 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  EXCHANGE  RATE  STABILITY. 
(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Economic  Declaration  of  May  6. 
1986,  reaffirmed  the  support  of  the  seven 
major  industrialized  countries  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  functioning  of  the  world 
monetary  and  trading  system; 

(2)  the  policies  adopted  at  earlier  econom- 
ic summits  have  helped  to  bring  about  world 
economic  expansion,  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  inflation,  and  a  shift  in  exchange  rates 
which  better  reflect  fundamental  economic 
conditions: 

(3)  the  implementation  of  new  procedures, 
through  the  Group  of  Five  and  the  Group 
of  Seven  Finance  Ministers,  for  effective  co- 
ordination of  international  economic  policy 
should  lead  to  smaller  swings  in  exchange 
rates,  the  further  opening  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system,  and  the  promotion  of 
noninflationary  growth; 

(4)  the  Reagan  administration  has  taken 
significant  policy  actions  to  stabilize  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  other  central  banks, 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  successive  stages,  thereby  im- 
proving the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  exporters; 

(5)  the  drop  in  oil  prices  has  dampened  a 
possible  Inflationary  impulse  from  the  fall- 
ing dollar  and  less  expensive  oil  with  a  lower 
dollar  will  mean  a  large  improvement  of  the 
United  States  current  account  balance  in 
the  coming  months; 

(6)  leading  experts  are  unable  to  agree  on 
what  constitutes  an  appropriate  and  sus- 
tainable level  for  the  dollar  in  relation  to 
the  other  key  countries  of  the  world:  and 

(7)  global  leaders  are  divided  on  the  need 
to  implement  a  formal  and  highly  struc- 
tured exchange  rate  system,  such  as  a  target 
zone  approach,  but  are  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  better  manage  the  system  of 
floating  rates  through  a  policy  of  enhanced 
economic  cooperation  and  surveillance. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  is  successfully  coordinating  its  economic 
policies  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
with  our  major  trading  partners; 

(2)  the  Reagan  administration  should  con- 
tinue the  progress  achieved  in  the  recent 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  and  in  the  Group 
of  Five  initiative  last  year  to  promote  long- 
term  exchange  rate  stability  and  sustain 
noninflationary  economic  growth;  and 

(3)  any  congressional  action  on  the  ex- 
change rate  issue  at  this  time  is  unneeded 
and  potentially  harmful  In  that  it  might 
further  weaken  the  dollar  and  stimulate  in- 
flation. 


SEC.  402.  DEBT  RESOLUTIdN. 

(a)  PiNDiNOB.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  A.  Baker,  has  put  in  place  a  compre- 
hensive debt  strategy  In  coordination  with 
other  industrialized  countries,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  World  Bank; 

(2)  The  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration  of 
May  6,  1986  reaffirmK  the  importance  of  the 
so-called  "Baker  Plan"  which,  under  a 
framework  of  structural  and  policy  reforms 
aimed  at  economic  growth,  would  provide 
additional  public  and  private  resources  for 
the  largest  debtor  nations: 

(3)  this  Initiative  reinforces,  and  in  no  way 
replaces,  the  continued  need  for  a  case-by- 
case  approach  to  the  International  debt 
problem; 

(4)  the  administration's  debt  strategy  will 
over  time  increase  United  States  exports  to 
those  developing  countries  which  have  been 
most  affected  by  the  debt  crisis; 

(5)  the  leading  industrialized  countries 
should  maintain  and,  where  appropriate, 
expand  bilateral  and  multilateral  financial 
flows  to  developing  countries  and  In  return, 
recipient  countries  nust  continue  to  carry 
out  structural  adjustment  policies  coupled 
with  international  cipltal  repatriation  and 
domestic  capital  mobilization  measures: 

(6)  there  is  an  Imirediate  need  to  Improve 
the  climate  for  foreli{n  direct  investment  In 
developing  countries  and  to  promote  more 
open  trading  policies; 

(7)  all  multilatenil  development  bank 
lending  should  continue  to  be  measured 
against  stringent  economic  performance  cri- 
teria; and 

(8)  there  Is  a  need  for  closer  cooperation 
between  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  for  Increased  com- 
mercial bank  lending,  and  for  flexibility  In 
rescheduling  debts. 

(b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  maximum  amount  of  dis- 
cretion and  flexibility  in  Implementing  Its 
cooperative  debt  strategy  and 

(2)  the  objectives  of  such  a  strategy 
should  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
adjustment  policies  and  sound  economic 
planning  in  developing  countries  to  promote 
sustained,  noninflationary  economic 
growth. 

SEC.  403.  COMPETITIVE  TIED  AID  FUND. 

The  Export-Impcrt  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12 
U.S.C.  635  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  15.  COMPETITIVK  TIED  AID  FUND. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that— 

"(1)  tied  and  par-tially  untied  aid  credlu 
offered  by  other  countries  are  being  used  In 
a  predacious  manner  to  distort  competitive 
markets  and  undercut  American  exporters; 

"(2)  the  predacious  use  of  tied  and  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits  undermines  export 
credit  discipline  under  the  Arrangement  of 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  established  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; and 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  target  the  export 
markets  of  countries  which  exploit  or  abuse 
tied  or  partially  untied  aid  credits  for  com- 
merci-U  purposes  and  which  Impede 
progress  in  negotiating  greater  discipline 
over  the  use  of  sucti  credits  will  facilitate 
negotiations  to  eliminate  the  use  of  such 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  and  will 


thereby  help  protect  American  exporters 
from  unfair  and  predacious  official  export 
competition, 
"(b)  CoKprriTivi  Tiio  Aid  Fund,— 

"(1)  ESTABLIBHMINT  BY   SECRETARY  OP  THE 

treasury.— In  order  to  provide  a  means  for 
inducing  other  countries  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  arrangement  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish a  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Competitive  Tied 
Aid  Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

"(2)  Expenditures  prom  pund.— Amounts 
In  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports  to  for- 
eign markets  which  are  actual  or  potential 
export  markets  for  any  country  which— 

"(A)  engages  In  predacious  official  export 
financing  through  the  u.'^e  of  tied  or  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits;  and 

"(B)  Impedes  negotiations  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  such  credits  for  commercial  purposes. 

"(3)  Additional  requirements.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  should  avoid  using  the  total  amount 
in  the  Fund  to  provide  financing  for  only  1 
or  2  export  projects; 

"(B)  should  seek  to  use  amounts  in  the 
Pund  to  make  financing  available  only  for 
United  States  exports  that  would  be  reason- 
ably competitive  In  the  absence  of  the  pred- 
atory export  financing  practices  of  the 
other  country:  and 

"(C)  shall  ensure  that  amounts  In  the 
Fund  are  used  only  to  assist  exportation  by 
persons  described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or 
(3)  of  section  238(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2198(C)). 

"(4)  Consultation  with  advisory  coun- 
cil.— The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  In— 

"(A)  determining  the  foreign  countries 
which  offer  predacious  tied  or  partially 
untied  aid  credits  and  which  impede  negoti- 
ations to  restrict  their  use  to  legitimate  for- 
eign aid;  and 

"(B)  reviewing  proposed  transactions 
under  this  section. 

"(5)  Policy  and  procedure  ouidelines.— 
The  Secretary  shall  f^stabllsh  policy  and 
procedure  guidelines  for  the  development 
and  Implentatlon  of  the  Fund.  In  establish- 
ing such  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  devise  a  method  for  determining  the 
number  of  American  jobs  which  will  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  through  assistance  from 
the  Fund,  and  give  such  fEu;tor  consider- 
ation In  making  assistance  available:  and 

"(B)  describe  the  method  of  publicizing 
the  availability  of  assistance  from  the  Fund, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  assistance  Is  available  to  both  large 
and  small  exporters. 

"(c)  DEriNiTiOKS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Tied  aid  and  partially  untied  aid 
credit.- The  term  'tied  aid  credit'  and  par- 
tially untied  aid  credit'  mean  any  official 
credit  which  has  a  grant  element  greater 
than  zero  percent,  as  determined  by  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  which  is.  In  fact  or  In 
effect,  tied  to— 

"(A)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  the  donor  country,  in  the  case  of  tied 
aid  credit:  or 

"(B)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  a  restricted  number  of  countries.  In 
the  case  of  partially  untied  aid  credit. 


"(2)  StCRRAiiY.— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(8)  PuHD.— The  term  Fund'  means  the 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Report  to  CoNORBBa.— The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis,  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section.  Bach  such 
report  shall  include— 

"(1)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  assistance  avail* 
able  under  subsection  (b)(2); 

"(2)  information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 

"(3)  an  Identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  Secretary  la 
trying  to  Influence  by  the  use  of  such  aulst- 
ance,  and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance Involved  is  deemed  likely  to  Influence 
that  behavior; 

""(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  subsection  (b)(2)  has 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

""(5)  Information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  united  aid  cred* 
lU; 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its are  being  used  at  the  time  of  such  report 
by  major  trading  countries  within  such  Or- 
ganization, the  terms  of  such  any  credlu, 
and  the  market  sectors  with  respect  to 
which  such  credits  are  being  used:  and 

"'(7)  Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  section  has  been  ef fec- 
tlve- 

"(A)  In  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credlu  and  partially  untied  aid  credlu  for 
commercial  purposes  by  other  countries; 
and 

"(B)  In  helping  to  protect  United  SUtes 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial export  competition. 

"(e)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
"(1)  In  General. -There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1986, 
$300,000,000.  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(2)  Rescission  AtrrHORiTY.— 

"(A)  Determination  by  president.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  amount  ap- 
propriated to  the  Fund  Is  not  required  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  special  message  of 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  1012(a)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

"(B)  Special  message.- Any  message 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  a 
special  message  under  such  section  for  pur- 
poses of  such  Act. 

"(f)  Export  Import  Bank.— 

"(1)  Immediate  implementation.— Until 
such  time  as  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  become 
available  for  expenditure,  the  Bank  shall 
make  aggressive  use  of  the  Bank's  authority 
to  offer  tied  aid  crediU,  In  accordance  with 
any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  how  such  credlu  could  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

'"(2)  Subsequent  reimbursement.— The 
Bank  shall  be  relmburseu  .jt  the  cost  of 
any  tied  aid  credlu  the  Bank  authorizes 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  from  the  appro- 
priated funds  authorized  by  this  section, 
when  such  funds  become  available.". 
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SEC.  4M.  LOAN  GUARANTEES  TO  PROMOTE  EX- 
PORTS FROM  SMALL.  MEDIUM-SIZED. 
AND  MINORITY  BUSINESSES  OR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONCERNS. 

(a)  Shake  or  Loan  Guarantees.— Section 
206  of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  (12  U.S.C.  635a-4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "major  share"  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nificant share". 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  MS.  ENHANCED  PROCUREMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  AT  THE  MULTILATERAL  DEVEU 
OPMENT  BANKS. 

(a)  Projects  in  Rscipient  Countries.— 
The  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
each  of  the  multilateral  development  banks 
shall  promote  procurement  opportunities 
relating  to  the  assisiance  provided  by  such 
banks  in  recipient  countries  for  United 
States  firms.  In  promoting  procurement  op- 
portunities, each  such  Executive  Director 
shall— 

(1)  keep  United  States  firms  fully  in- 
formed of  bidding  opportunities  in  recipient 
countries  and  publicize  such  opportunities 
to  the  greatest  exten  -  possible; 

(2)  assist  United  States  firms  in  focusing 
on  those  projects  in  which  they  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  or  competitive  advantage; 

(3)  when  appropriate  and  required,  assist 
United  SUtes  firms  n  completing  and  sub- 
mitting accurate  anti  timely  bidding  docu- 
ments; 

(4)  thoroughly  investigate  complaints  re- 
garding the  awarding  of  contracts;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  contract  procedures  and 
rules  are  strictly  obst  rved. 

(b)  AssiGNJtENT  or  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  Officers.— 

(1)  World  bank.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  continue  to  assign  one  foreign 
commercial  service  officer  to  the  office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 


(2)  OTHIR      MOT.TILATBRAL      DEVELOPMENT 

BANKS.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
assign  on  a  part-time  basis— 

(A)  one  foreign  commercial  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank; 

(B)  one  foreign  commercial  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
and 

(C)  one  foreign  commercial  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  African  Development  Bank. 

(3)  DUTIES.— Each  foreign  commercial 
service  officer  assigned  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  assist  the  Executive  Director  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

SEC.  406.  MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
POLICIES  TO  PROMOTE  FAIR  TRADE 
AND  INVESTMENT. 

(a)  Financial  Assistance  Policies  to  Pro- 
mote Fair  Trade  and  Investment  Prac- 
tices.- 

(1)  Instructions  to  executive  direc- 
tors.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  regional 
development  banks  to  initiate  a  wide  consul- 
tation with  the  presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  financial  assistance  policies  which, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent— 

(A)  reduce  obstacles  to  and  restrictions  on 
international  trade  and  investment  in  goods 
and  services; 

(B)  eliminate  unfair  trade  and  investment 
practices;  and 

(C)  promote  mutually  advantageous  eco- 
nomic relations. 

(2)  Coordination  with  trade  policy  com- 
mittee.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  work  closely  in  this  effort  with  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee. 

(3)  Coordination  with  gatt.— As  part  of 
this  effort,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  also  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  encour- 
age close  cooperation  between  the  staff  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 


(b)  Fair  Trade  and  Investment  Practick 
Provisions     in     Country     Loam     Aorb- 

MINTS.- 

(1)  Instructions  to  world  bank  exku- 
TivE  DIRECTOR.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  work  to 
have  the  Bank  obtain,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sion to  any  country  of  loans  by  the  Bank, 
the  agreement  of  such  country  to  eliminate 
(in  a  manner  consistent  with  such  country's 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  program) 
unfair  trade  and  Investment  practices  with 
respect  to  goods  and  services  which  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  after 
consultation  with  the  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee, has  determined  have  a  significant  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  international  trading 
system. 

(2)  Unfair  trade  and  investment  prac- 
tices DEFINED.— Unfair  trade  and  investment 
practices  include— 

(A)  the  provision  of  predatory  export  sub- 
sidies, employed  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
porting of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  to  foreign  countries; 

(B)  the  provision  of  other  export  subsi- 
dies, such  as  government  subsidized  below- 
market  interest  rate  financing  for  commod- 
ities or  manufactured  goods; 

(C)  unreasonable  import  restrictions; 

(D)  the  imposition  of  trade-related  per- 
formance requirements  on  foreign  invest- 
ment; and 

(E)  practices  which  are  inconsistent  with 
international  agreements. 

(c)  Directions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  ensure  that  project  loans  by 
the  respective  multilateral  development 
banks  for  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts do  not  contribute  to  a  surplus  in  world 
markets  in  which— 

(1)  the  prices  of  such  commodities,  materi- 
als, or  products  are  low  or  are  falling;  and 

(2)  the  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts could  cause  material  injury  to  United 
States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  (X)mpllance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  oom- 

J tiled  by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
ointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  Information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Conoressiomal  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1086: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprxsewtativh: 
This  page  (page  1)  ii  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  aw  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Fiourz  in  the  Box  at  the  Rioht  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QOASm             1 

1st 

ad 

M 

4th 

(Mark  one  iqumre  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ID  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agenU  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  ReporU  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "V.— Reports  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  ReporU  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"- is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  tnteresU,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendmenU,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 8302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  InteresU,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  InteresU. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  InteresU  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  InteresU  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (.b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  sUtutes  and 
bills. 

3  In  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pubucations  In 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive InteresU  are  to  continue.  If  receipU 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    InteresU    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  ReporU. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  'C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.l 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
teresU, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c>  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Ofganzalnn  n  Individual  Filing 


A-K  Associates,  he.  ,225  8tti  Street.  #5')fl  Sacramento  CA  95814 

Do 

SanwH  F  Atemettiy.  Four  World  Trade  Center,  8tli  Fl  New  Yorti  NY  10043 

Ibttlieo  T  Adams.  1200  18tti  Street.  N*  W3f,hmgto(i  DC  20036 

Akn  1^  Strauss  Huie:  t,  Feld  1333  N^  Hsinpstwe  Aw .  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Donald  C  Akimler  »«aladei  WidierslLim  t  Tatt  1333  New  Hampsliire  Ave .  NW  Waslmgton  U  20036.- 

Alhance  for  Capital  Arcess.  1919  F^mnsytv.ma  Ave,  NW,  #704  Wasftingloo  DC  20006 

AmerMit  Anarel  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc,  1611  N  Hent  Street,  #800  Arl'ncton  VA  22312 

American  Soc  ol  Hos(ital  Flarmaosls.  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Bethesda  MD  20814 

Anderson  Htey  Nauhisn  «  Blar.  1708  New  Hampstnrt  Ave ,  NW  Wasliing<or  DC  20009 ...... 

Do ■■ 

Od - • 

0»..„ •• 

to 

Do 

Mn  Aning.  PO.  B«  66062  Washmglon  OC  200356062 

Pari  Ameson.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #940  Wastimglon  DC  20006 .; — . 

AmM  t  Porter.  \m  New  Hampsliiie  Ave ,  NW  Waslimgton  X  20036 

Do •.•■ — 

Oi -, " 


Dl.. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Aomao  Coalitioi.  21?  f  Street.  Nt  Wastiigtor  OC  20002 

APCO  Associates.  12l<0  New  Hampslwt  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do - _. 

Do ., 

Do.. 


1 T  Bagatelas.  1730  »  Street.  NW.  #3.9  Washington  DC  20006 

lames  Xidiael  Ba*y.  1701  K  Street.  NW.  #803  Washington  DC  20006 

Barnes  Richardson  i  {Mm,  1819  H  St   NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20006 . 
Roliert  i  Bvrett.  69844  Highway.  HI  Suite  C  Rancho  Mirage  CA  92270.. 


Barrett  Smith  Schapi  o  Simon  h  Armstrong,  1201  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW.  #821  Washingloo  K  20004.. 

Do 

Beatrice  Con^ianies.  nc.  One  Farragut  Souare  12tli  Floor.  #1200  Washington  DC  20006 

Gerald  F  Beavan.  190  Highland  Drive  Centeivi'le  MA  02632 

M  Wendell  Belew  Ir ,  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #)50  North  Washington  DC  20038 

Do - 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Itatt  Uigiey  Bel  III  302  PoUi  Awnue  Pensacola  Fl  32507 

Christopher  Berlu.  3  Emljarcadero  Center  San  Francisco  CA  94111 

Do.. 


Bennan  Bergner  i  (loyclte.  1016  16th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington  OC  20036 

Do > 

Do 

Do -• 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Dt.. 


Bernstein  Shur  SMt«  t  Nelson.  One  MomUrenl  Square  Portland  ME  04101 

Leonard  Bidiwit  Ir ,  Miller  S  Chevalier,  Chtd  655  15th  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20005., 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

lames  N  Biennan,  1775  Pennsytvama  Aw,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Robert  Bmgaman  Ir .  1424  K  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20005 

Bmgham  Dana  8  'iuld.  1724  Massachusetts  Aiwue,  NW  Washington  OC  20038 

Joseph  W  Blackburn,  PC  Bon  55727  2222  Arlington  Ave,  So  Birmingham  AL  35255 

Edward  Blai*steii.  322  State  Road  Princeton  Nl  08540 — 

Edward  Btanlistein.  Inc.  PO  Bo»  88  Research  Hart  Pnncehjn  HI  08542 

Bryant  C  Blewe.t.  PO  Boj  24305  Oakland  CA  94623 

Nancy  I  Bluewciss.  45  BromlieM  Street  Boston  MA  02108.. 


Jon  L  BoBClaK  1025  Thomas  letferson  Street.  NW,  #502e  Washington  DC  20007 

Do - 

Beniamn  C  Bolusky.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #500  WasliinBton  DC  20005 

Laura  I  Bounw,  1750  R  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Bracewell  i  Patterson.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  K  20006 

Do 

Anra-Laa  Brewian.  1411  K  Street.  NW.  #850  Washington  K  20005 !. 

OMdA.  BriMnB.  1115  Bnndway  #108  Dernier  CO  80203 ...- 

Brndant  Bmli  ibmjiaii  t  Han^.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washington  K  20006 ., 

E.  R  Biool8.  PO  eo>  2121  Corpus  Chiish  TX  78403 

Brown  «  Finn.  ijtd.  1920  N  Street.  NW.  #510  Washington  DC  20036 ij^-^: 

Bryan  Cave  Mcfheeters  i  McRoberts  1015  ISth  Street  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20005 

W  Scon  Bryant  American  tipress  Fto  39th  floor  New  York  NY  10004 

ludrth  A  Buckal!w  166)  K  Street,  IIW,  #500  Washington  DC  20006 - 

Robert  G  Buley  3328  Glennore  Drive  Falls  Chuich  VA  22041 

Bwime  L  Bunch  1725  «  Street.  NW  #1001  Washington  K  20006 

Burson-Marsteller  1850  M  Street.  NV/.  #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do        . t 

Do::     ■     ^     — 

Do. 


M  Caldwell  Butter  PO  Boi  720  Roanike  VA  24004 

Butler  *  Binion  1  '47  Penrsylvania  Av    NW  Washington  OC  20006 

m%  H  E  Butt.  3'00  Ocean  Drive  Co(,ius  Christi  TX  78411 "•■■■—■■ 

Arthur  E  Cameron  316  Pennsylvania  A/e.  SE.  #402  Washington  W  20003 
Do 


Bruce  P  Cineron.  1725  17th  Street.  NW.  #109  Washington  OC  20006...  ...^........^....^..^^.... 

Camp  Caimouche  Bwsh  Hunter  Gray  Ho  Iman  «  Gill.  2550  M  St .  NW.  #275  Washington  OC  20037.. 

Capriol  Associates" Inc  iisVi 5th  Stree .' NW,  #ii(J2  Washingion  DC  'iOOOS 

Cat*  t  OiysdJle.  (M.  One  Thomas  Cii;le,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 ^^ 

Camn  Led  t  Assroates  l«,  1667  R  Street.  NW,  #950  Washington  DC  20006. 

Eugene  R  Case  Jr    1115  Broadway,  #118  Denver  CO  80203 ;;i-;j^;    • 

C^and  teocales.  Inc.  Metropolitan  Square  655  15th  St..  NW.  #1100  Washington  OC  20005.... 

Alan  W  Ca'thcart'.  1200 iSth  Street.  Nl#  Washington' DC ioOM vi;-.,x;i,-; : — 

Mxhael  F  CavanagI'  1919  PennsyNania  Avenue.  NW.  #300  Washngtoi  OC  20004 

Oiadboume  i  ParSe.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 


Emptoyct/Clienl 


American  Amiwiance  Assn 

Unitary  Tu  Campaign 

Coffee  Sugar  i,  Coraa  Eichaoge.  Inc 

Ke  Toomey  t  Rent  (Fot:  Cargill.  Inc.  el  al.) 

tnterTnl  Connratan 

Tens  Mvstrvs,  Inc 


Japan  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Navajo  Nation 

Paonc  Theatres  Corp 

Riwana  Foods.  Inc 

Tayloi  t,  Mizell  (lor  Int'l  Futures  ManagemeM  Co) 

Walt  Disney  Productions 

Nabonal  Assn  of  Water  Cos 

Amok.  Ltd.  et  al 

AseaAB 

Canadian  Meat  Counal 

Gram  i  Feed  Trade  Assn 

Inter-Local  Pension  Fund  of  the  Graphic  Communications... 

htemational  Commodities  Clearing  House 

London  Commodity  Eichange  Co.  Ltd 

Philip  Mollis  Cos.  Inc 

State  of  Israel 

Wisconsin  Public  Power  Incorporated  System 

Amok.  Ltd.  et  al 
ASEAAB 

Canadian  Meat  Council 

Corporacion  Nacional  del  Cobre  de  Chile 

Roiean  Tiaders  Assn 

Outboard  Marine  Corp 

American  Hellenic  Institute  PuMic  Affairs  Committee.  Inc 

Association  of  U  S  Night  Vision  Manufacturers 

Meal  Importers  Councn  of  America.  Inc 

RKkwell  lnleinatior.al  Corp 

Commodity  Exchange.  Inc 

New  Yorti  Cotton  bichange 

Capital  HoMing  Corp 

American  Electronics  Laboratories.  Inc 

American  Fed  of  State  County  8  Municipal  Employees 

CoaMnn  for  the  Advancement  of  Industrial  Technology 

Coalition  Against  Double  Taialnn.  Inc 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  8  Enersen  (For  Castle  8  Cooke) 

McCutchei  Doyle  3rown  8  Enersen  iFoi:  Rohr  Industries.  Inc) 

Blaw  Knox 

First  Atlantic  Investment  Corp 

Flo-Sun  Land  Corp 

Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  > 

Malone  and  Hyde 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

Okeelanla  Corp 

Sakimon  Brothers.  Inc 

Solar  Energy  Industries  Assn 

Penobscot  tneigy  Recovery  Co 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  8  Loan  Assn 

Perpetual  Ameiican  Bank.  F SB 

Western  Savings  &4.oan  Assn 

1st  Home  Federal  of  the  Carotinas 

Foley  8  lardner  (For  City  ol  Renosha.  Wisconsin) 

Foley  8  Lardner  (Foi  Rohlbeig  Rravis  Roberts  8  Co) 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 

Disabled  Ameiican  Veterans 

Sirote  Permutt  Friend  Friedman  Hekl  8  Apolinsky.  PC  (For  University  of  Alabama  Health 

Services,  et  al ) 
Edward  Btankstein.  Inc 


Clorox  Company 
Edward  BImkslein.  Inc 
Transit  Advertisng  Assn 

letwork.  Inc 

Assn  of  Nurserymen 
Food  Marketing  institute  ■, 

tmiKm  Insurance  Assn 
National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
AmerK^ans  lor  DemociatK  Action 
Task  Force  Omega.  Inc.  et  al 
US  Conference  of  Mayors 
Central  Power  8  Light  Co 

Regency  Electronics.  Inc  _^  ' 

Md)onnell  Douglas  Corp 
American  ExprKS  Co 

International  Assn  for  Financial  Plannng.  IK 
Robert  Schneider  8  Associates 
ConAgra.  Inc 
Arthui  Andersen  8  Co 
Morgan  Stanley  8  Co.  Inc 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Devekipment  Corp 
Phikp  Morris.  Inc 
Port  of  Wdmington 
Nortolk  Southern  Corp 
National  Assn  of  Wholesaler-Distnbutors 

Hall  Signs.  Inc.  et  al 

3M  Company 

Counal  on  Democracy  Education  8  Assistance 

Bellsouth  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 

Joint  Council  ol  Allergy  8  Immunotogy 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Dual  Resident  Companies 

CareerCom 

Task  Force  Omega.  Inc.  et  al 

Alloy  Technoton 

Annna  State  Uiinersity 

Lee  Toomey  8  Kent  (For:  RJ  Reynolds  bidustries.  Inc.  et  aL) 

Electronc  Mail  Assn 

ENESCO 
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OrfMOtianor  Mmdual  Fini 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Chadwel  8  Kjysei.  ltd.  8500  Sean  Town  Cliican  II  606066592 

Abn  C  Oase,  5137  Punipliey  Drivt  Fairtai  VA  22032 

Chwat/Wei|end  Associates.  440  rm  Street.  NW.  #816  Washingtni  K  20001 

Tyson  A  Coker.  1750  Princeton  Dnve  Dayton  OH  45406 

Cody  Bailey  Wtmer  8  Associates.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #450  Washmgton  OC  20037.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Collier  Skanncn  RM  8  SoXt.  10S5  Itams  Jelfenon  St..  NW.  #308  WMMglon  K  20007.. 

Wiiaffl  P  Coins.  444  No.  C«ital  SI.  NW.  #711  Washington  K  20001 

Do.. 


Clarti  S  Cohnn.  PO  Box  16321  Seattle  WA  98116 

Comiskey  8  Hunt.  4023  Chain  Brriee  Road  Fairtn  VA  22030 a 

Corman  Law  Ottees.  1420  16di  Street.  MW  Washington  OC  20036 

Coudert  Brothers  One  Fanacut  Square  South  Washmtton  OC  20006 

Council  on  Oemo3xy  EdiicrtmTAssistance.  729  15th  Street.  NW.  #940  Washmgton  K  20005 .. 

James  Cousins.  1709  New  Yorti  Avenue.  NW.  #801  Washmthxi  OC  20006 

'         I  8  B(irt«i|.  1201  Pennsyhiana  Avenue.  NW  PO  Box  7566  Washington  DC  20044 ...„ 


Cowngton  I 


Do.. 

Do 

James  K.  Coyne.  .015  ISM  Street,  MV.  il>a02  Weshimton  DC  20005 

Wifham  C  Cranei  818  Connecticut  Ait .  NW  Washing&i  K  20006 

Do 

Cramer  Habei  8  lAis.  PC.  818  Conn4cticut  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20036... 


Do.. 


Eric  F  Craven.  PC  Box  2943  Fort  Wolh  TX  76113 

Crowell  8  Monng.  1100  Connecticut  Av! .  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 . 


Do.. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Cury.  444  North  Capitol  St..  NW  Washineton  OC  20001 «... 

Oamrell  Oamrell  8  Nelson,  PC.  1625  I  Street  Modesto  W  95354 , 

Oavis  8  Haiman.  (55  15th  Street.NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Michael  R  Oeavei  and  Associates.  Ik.  1025  Thomas  letferson  St.  NW,  #t00  Washmgteo  DC  20007 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Claire  L  Del  Real,  '>55  1 5th  Stteet.  NW  300  MetiopoMan  Square  Washington  DC  20005 

George  H  Denison.  4801  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20016 

Dewey  BaUantme  Bjshby  Palmei  8  Wool  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW  Washington  K  20006.. 

Do ; 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


law  Offices  of  Paul  H  Oelaney.  Jr..  19;0  N  Street.  NW.  #610  Wi 
Dickstein  Shapiro  8  Mono,  21l!l  L  St .  IIW  Washington  OC  20037 
Do 


K  20036.. 


Do.. 


Barry  B  Oinnleld.  ^wkin  Radler  Dunne  1  Biyh  1575 1  Stteet.  NW,  #1025  Washngton  DC  20005.. 

Kevin  I  Oom.  481E  South  29th  Street  /itingion  VA  22206 

Dow  Lohnes  8  Aliertson.  1255  23rd  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20037 :. 

Do 

Do 
Amy  R  Oii*:: 


Oi  Martboiough  Street  Boston  MA  02115 

Margaret  A.  Ourtwi  1850  K  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20006........ 

Outko  8  AssociMs,  412  First  St.,  St,  #40  Washington  OC  20003 . 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Earle  Grovin  8  Assoc,  tac,  55  W.  Mm  Street  FreeMd  NJ  07728 

Robert  C  EckhardI  323  0  ST,  NE  Wasimeton  DC  20002 

Jew*  J  Enghsh,  1010  Vermont  Avenw,  Iw  Washington  DC  20005 

Richard  Ingram  Jr ,  P  0  Box  506  Merc  lanis  8  Miners  Bank  BMg  IWelch  IH  24101 . 

Andreas  W  Evans.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

C  Lawrence  Evans  Ir .  51  Louisiana  Av>nue.  NW  Washington  K  20001 ■. 

Elaine  Evans.  113:  21st  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20036 — 

F/P  Research  Asscoates.  1700  K  St .  »W.  #303  Washington  K  20006 

Marcus  G  Faust.  2121  K  St..  NW.  #880  Washington  OC  20037 ; 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Richard  H  Fay.  1150  Connediait  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Waslmgton  K  20036 

Federation  of  Aids^lated  Organizations 'Aids  Action  Counal.  729  8th  Street.  SE.  #200  Washmgton  K  20003.. 

Brace  E  Fem.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Roberta  Feinsten.  1201  16th  Street.  NW.  #222  Washmgton  K  20036 _..... 

10.000  Falls  Road.  #306  Potomac  MO  20854 — . 


Wdliam  Ferguson  I- .  The  Ferguson  ComNny  1875  Eye  Stieel.  NW,  #1275 
Do 


K  20006.. 


Do.. 


Nelson  L  Fink,  373  Valley  Oak  Court  Waldorf  MD  20601 .-. 

Finley  Rumble  Wagner  Heme  Undertcrg  Manley  8  C«ey,  1120  Connecticut  Aw.,  NW,  #465  Washingtoo  K  20036.. 


Deborah  A  Fischnne.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Patrick  E  Fdch.  1)55  lefterson  Davis  Highway.  #900  Ariintton  VA  22202 

liun  I  Fit;.  The  F\)wer  House  3255  Grace  Stieet.  NW  WasKiiwten  K  20007.. 

David  H  Fleck,  777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Mikvaukee  WI  532025367 

Foley  8  Lanker.  1775  Pemsytana  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Do.. 


Gary  L  Fontana.  Thelen  Mamn  Mmson  8  Bridges  2  Embarcadero  Center  San  FiaKien  CA  94111 . — 

Do 

Roma  Freiberg.  Thr  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washineton  K  20007 .~.... 

French  8  Comnany  1317  F  St ,  NW.  #307  Washngton  K  20004 

Fried  Frank  Hams  Shmer  8  lacobson,  600  New  Hampshn  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Washmgton  DC  20037.. 

Raymond  Garcia.  1745  lefterson  Davis  Highway,  #1200  Ariington  VA  22202 

Man  lesk  Garmon,  1010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washiniton  DC  20001 

NMcy  Whorton  George,  499  South  Capitol  Stieet,  SW,  #400  Washiniton  K  20003 

Kenneth  W  GideonJlSO  Connechait  Avcme,  NW  Washmiton  K  2KI36 

Sue  Gift,  2550  M  itttel,  NW,  #275  Washington  DC  20037 

Maureen  Gilniw  1730  K  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington  OC  20006 

Jere  W.  GkMr,  1725  K  Stteet,  NW,  #308  Washington  K  20006 

Stepkane  R  Godky,  1611  N,  Kent  Street,  #800  Ariington  VA  22209.. 


Got)  1  labanind.  he.  ION  Comactnit  Avenue,  NW.  #910  Waslin|lon  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Envloiw/Ctent 


FMciest  MiRs.  he 

PIM  Power  Company 

Ruan  Companies 

Wels  Fargo  l^mi  Corp 

Harza  Engmeermg  Co 

Uxkheed  Coiporation 

Coalition  on  Alcoholic  BeMcagc  Pioonment 

J.S  Gnffn  8  Asjooates 

Conpanhia  Siderurgica  de  Tubarao 

Embassy  of  Korea 

Institute  latinoamericano  del  Fierro  y  d  Acen  (IfA) 

Secondary  lead  Smehers  Assn.  toe 

Keefe  Company  IFor  Budget  Martwtmt.  Inc) 

UNIAO  Naaonal  Para  Independenaa  ToU  DaAngola 

NMmiton  State  PuNk  lands  Asm 

OoapuMi  Systems  i  Resources 

Sol*  Eaeigy  Industiies  Assn 

Bene  Management  Corp,  et  at 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions 

CoaliUon  lor  Effectne  Tax  Refonn 

CEO  Tax  Group 

ERISA  Industry  Committee 

Solai  Eaenn  Industiies  Assn 

Anarcan  Consultmt  Engineers  Council 

Cramer  Habei  8  Lukis. PC  (For:  Fkmda  Alhance) 

Cramer  Haber  8  Lukis.  PC  (Fot:  Greater  Ortando  Airport  Authonly) 

Florida  Alhance 

Greater  Ortando  Airngrt  Authority,  et  al 

Texas-New  Mexico  Power  Co 

Starting  Drug.  Inc 

Umtod  Cities  Gas  Co 

American  Hospital  Assn 

NoricM  Southeni  Corp 

Coalition  Against  Double  Taiahon.  toe 

CB I  Sugar  Gioup,  Inc 

Daewoo  Corporation 

Embassy  of  the  Government  of  Canada 

Govemmenl  of  Smgipore 

bitemational  Cultural  Society  of  Korea 

Mmstiy  of  Commerce  8  Industrial  Development.  Govt  of  Mb 

Royal  tnbassy  of  Saudi  Arabu 

International  Medical  Centers,  he  .  , 

N  U  S  Corporation 

Cnswell  Oevekprnent 

Historic  Landmarks  lor  Living 

Housint  Resources  Corp 

South  Carolina  Hentage.  Inc 

Sybedon  Corporation 

Tottaco)  Row  Assoaates 

Groth  All  Services.  Inc 

Advance  Publications 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Symtaon.  hie 

New  Energy  Co  ol  toduna 

Genval  Aviatnn  Manufacturers  Assn 

Cox  Enterprises.  Ik 

Multimedia.  Ik 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  hie 

National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers  and  Palmer  8  Dodge 

American  Counal  of  Life  Insurance,  toe 

Hart-Culp  International 

large  Scale  Program  Institute 

McoMax 

R-Max 

Cenhal  8  Southwest  Corp 
Slewart'Wamei  Corp 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptowes 

Acacia  Mutual  lite  hisurance  Co 

Nabonal  Hydropower  Assn 

CEO  Tax  Group 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Distnct 

Desert  Researdi  Institute 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Public  Service  Co  of  New  Mexico 

Reed  Smith  Shaw  8  McClay  (For  Hammermi  Paper  Co) 

l^ay  8  Co  Pubkc  Communcalnns  Intl.  toe  (For  Ksraai  Ar  LiMS) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Commumealnns  Int  I.  hie  (For  U  S  West.  MC) 

Save  Our  Security 

American  Assn  ol  CoHefes  ol  Osteopathic  Medone 

Federation  of  Assns  of  bchools  of  the  Heahh  Professions 

Bcrg-Revoir  Corp 

City  of  Alhafflbia 


Long  Bead)  Transit 
Ait  Tort*  J 


Serpmls  Assn.  Inc 

AVW  Electronic  Systems  Ik 

Giant  Food.  Ik 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Gouk).  Ik 

Gray  8  Co  PuUc  Commumealnns  Intl.  Ik   (For    Government  of  Angola/SONANGOl) 

Foii^  8  Lardner  (For  Dty  of  Kenosha.  Wixonsn) 

City  of  Renosha,  Wisconsin 

Kohlbefg  Rravis  Roberts  8  Co 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.  Ik 

Thermal  Power  Co 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communications  H\  Inc  (Fti:  GoMtomnt  of  Angott/SONANGOL) 

Wheels.  Ik 

lonza.  Ik 

Rockwell  Internationa;  Corp 

National  Food  Brokers  Assn 

Enron 

Weston  Munopal  UtiMy  Distiict 

taip  Camouche  Barsh  Hunter  Gray  Hoffman  (  Gl.  PC 

NitMal  Treasury  Emptoyees  Umon 

Nationat  Assn  for  the  Self-Employed 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Bank  ol  America 

Chemical  Bank 

Citicorp 

Qty  o<  PueUo.  el  aL 
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Orgmuitimor  IndMduil  Fini 


Dd.. 
Dt.. 
k.. 
to.. 

Do. 


DC  20036.. 


Bensoi  S  "ColiisteinriOlO  Noth  Fairiu  Street  Meundria  VA  22314 . 
lee  N  Goatan.  WidiMe  Gmn  &  (Ms  Pc  1133  2UI  Street.  NW 

fctat  li  &»»■.'*■?»»■  Hia''3^^^ 

Mm  0  Gfe«i>rLewis  BatBrtGnw  ^C  29211 . 

iosepli  S  Grtlm.  7fl  KendiMitti  Avenue  Dairton  OH  45405 ^-^a^-- 

Giom  l  NorttaJ.  Oitd.  1775  PeniBylwiM  Avenue.  NW.  #700  W3Shiiijr|0(i  K  20006.... 

Mxy  Scott  Guest  1919  Pemsylvaw  Ave..  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20006. 

Dd 

PiU  D  Gutti  1200  four  Pmn  Center  PdilaiWpliB  PA  19103 

Witm  a  Hirtfcland,  1025  Connected  \nm.  NW  WasHingtoo  DC  20036  ..;.......^^.. 

Gne  P  Hamdi  Indlina  Petrotaim  Council  714  Harrison  BuiMmg  Induupotis  IN  46204..... 
Haieiton^Mo.  Im,  1704  23rt  St .  So  Aitmgton  VA  22202 

Hennetti  ■c'b'Hj«rtyri6iri(''Slnie'trNWr#  1100''*^^  20006 

Edwn  »  Han,  1131  19tli  Street,  NW  Washmtlon  DC  20036 

Thomas  H  Hanna  300  New  Center  BuiWmg  Oetioil  Ml  48202 


IDC2000S.. 


Roliert  G-  Hayes  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Thomas  Oicie,  NW,  #900  Wastawlon 
R  MdiaH  HaynesTTl56  ISIti  Street,  NW,  #1101  Waslimgton  DC  20005,..,. 

He^  Tedi,  Inc,  1401  Wainul  Street,  #1000  Pttiiadetptiia  PA  19102 .^. 

Wiom  N  Hedeman  Jr ,  Bevendge  t.  Diamond,  PC  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW 

Edrad  D  Helferaan,  1513  16th  St ,  NW,  4th  Fl  Washington  DC  20036 

Dennis  k  Nenpn.  1775  Pennsytvama  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 .;;;-.;;i;u;- 

HaaTBurMte  Itetot  t,  RotMI.  1025  Ihmas  Jefleisai  St .  NW.  #700  Wastagton  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 


K  20036.. 


III.. 
III.. 

Bo„ 


Jo4nn  T  Heme*.  1800  A  Street,  NW.  #530  Washington  DC  20006 ^■;,i^r 

F  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  St.  NW.  #327  Washmgtgn  K  20001.. 

Hogan  i  Hanson  815  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Do  — 

HotaMt  i  Kfligh<.  888  17th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

John  HofionilSiOii'sireeirNW,  #275  W<B^^^^^  

Hoving  Group  910  17th  SI,  NW,  #318  Washington  DC  20006 

Charles  0  Hoir.rd  2501  Girard  Avenue  South  Minneapolis  MN  55105 

Alynn  Horn,  8C  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 ^-^i^i;;- 

Sharon  M  Hughs,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

Vester  T  Hughe.  Jr .  Hughes  i  Hril  1000  Mercantile  Dallas  Building  Dallas  TX  75201  — 

Do 

Do  

Fkid  H,  Hide  AssodMes.  815 15th  SI.  NW  Washnghn  DC  20005 

to 

to 


to- 
to.. 


G«y  Hynd.  Ike  Pdmt  House  3255  Grace  SInet.  NW  Washington  DC  20007. 

to  

Charles  i  Ing.  91)  18th  Street,  NW.  ¥600  Washington  DC  20006 

James  I  Ingram,   801  It  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  K  20006 

Robert  A  Ingram,  1050  17th  Street.  N«.  #650  Washington  DC  20036,, 


Ivms  PhiUps  (  Badier.  CMd.  1700  Pemsytvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do        

IMiam  P  lackson  h ,  Jackson  S  lessup,  PC  3426  N  Washington  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22201 

Sm  S  Jasso  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #707  Washington  DC  20006 

)MV  (  Btek,  21  Duponi  Circle,  NW  Vlashington  DC  20036 ^j.-^;;^- 

Bnt(  JolastR.  Law  Offices  of  Bruce  Johnson  1718  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20009 .. 
I  a,  Johnson,  The  Power  House  3?55  Grace  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20007 


_    E.  iones,  Wiiwire  Gavm  i  Gttt,  Pc  1133  21sl  Street,  NW,  #500  Washmgton  DC  20036... 

jdnes  &  Wmhum,  5(  t  Street.  St  Washington  DC  20003 

Jones  Day  Reavs  &  Pogne,  655  15th  St,  NW  Washington  K  20005. 

Do 

Do  

Janes  W  llanse.  I70O  North  Moore  Sheet.  21st  Floa  Rosslm  VA  22209 ~ 

Wayne  S,  Kaplan,  i;0O  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 .■-. 

Do 

fit  H  bqi,  45  BitmfieM  Street  Boston  MA  02108 -ii  -,:;:::•,• 

bye  Scholer  Fieiman  Hays  t  Handhr.  1575 1  Street,  NW,  #1150  WasMngM  K  20005 

bsa  £  Kanl.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washmjton  X  20006 

Roheit  J  Keele.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  #711  Washington  DC  20001 — 

Heene  Monk  »  Associates,  Inc,  919  Pnnc->  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 „ 

Rohm  E  fceney.  18?8  L  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

IMn  Oik  t  Warren  1333  New  Hampslire  Ave ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

MH  Mb.  1285  Avenue  ol  the  Ameri:as  New  York  NY  10019 

ImS.  IMMI.  122  C  Street.  NW,  #3fO  Washmcton  DC  20001 

KMiick  »  Ooil».  Sinle  500  2501  M  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

to - 

to 

Eun  Sang  Am,  103(1  15th  Street,  NW  #776  Washington  DC  20005 

Hee  Im  Km,  1030  IStti  Slieel,  NW,  #/76  Washington  X  20005,. 


Am  Ottoson  Rmg,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington  K  20006 

f»%  i  Spaking.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW.  #1200  Washington  K  20006.. 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


John  A.  bKtd.  1920  N  SlicM.  NW.  #300  Washington  K  20KI6 

Paul  A  Itorody  Jr.  .725  K  SI.  MW,  »\m  Washiwlon  K  20006 

Jase)«i  H  Kramer  M.  Ike  FHxn  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20007.. 

Do 

Steven  R  LamoH,  1?00  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Lester  P  Lamm,  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Ml»  Washiiwton  X  20036 :: 

Virginia  A  Lanvley.  1818  N  St..  MW.  #iiOO  Washington  K  20036 , 

law  t  Hmentot.  1750  K  Street.  NW.  #1200  Wadwigton  K  20006. 

Do       

C  1*1.  1201  PentB^fvama  Avtmie,  NW  Washmgton  X  20004 _ 

K.  Mb.  4013  Seventh  Street,  NE.  #3  Washington  X  20017 

UoR  Corpoatm.  ."14  Massachusetts  Ave..  NE.  #380  Washington  K  20002 

to 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


Einphiiici/Client 


Saly  Am  UHa.  1)01  ISIh  Smet.  m.  #400  Wshngton  K  20005.. 


Conrail  Acquisition  Corp,  Inc 

Professional  Services  Council 

Public  Securihes  Assn 

Teias  Conuneroe  Bank 

Washngton  Melrapottan  Area  Transt  AuHanty 

National  Soc  of  Putihc  Accountants 

National  Hvdropower  Assn 

Purpa  Coalihon,  Inc 

Gray  i  Co  PuUic  Communications  Int'l.  Inc  (For:  Hyundai  Motor  Amra) 

Gray  i  Co  PuUic  Communications  Int'l.  Inc  (For:  Tesoro  Petroleum  Cocp) 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

J,S  Griffin  t  Associates  ' 

R,J  Reynolds 

Udder  Peabody  t  Co.  Inc 

IF  RDthschiM  Unterberg  Towbm.  Inc 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Ashland  OH.  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Manatt  Phetis  Rothenberg    (tor  Pyramid  Corp) 

Manatl  Phelps  Rothenberg    (lor  Rollins  Environment  Servs) 

American  Electronics  Assn 

MO  Communcatlons  Corp 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ot  the  US.  Inc 

American  Fshini  Tackle  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investment  Companies 

Fortes  Health  Systems 

Superfund  Contractors  Coalition 

Harza  Engineering  Co 

Foley  !,  Lafdner  (For  City  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin) 

California  Assn  of  Rehabilitation  Professionals 

Centtal  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District 

Desert  Research  Institute 

Granite  Rock  Co 

Mid-Valley  Water  Authonty 

Unnersity  of  Nevada/Reno 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp 

Conrail  Acquisition  Corp,  Inc 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

Rohn  &  Haas  Co 

Tlme«  Corporation 

SikesCorp 

Spanish  International  Communications  Corp 

Camp  Caimouche  Barsh  Hunter  Gray  Hoffman  &  GH.  P,C  -^  ' 

John  H,  Shepherd  &  Associates  (for  Republic  of  Liberia) 

Great  Northeni  Iron  Ore  Properties 

American  Fed  of  Government  Employtes 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

Mrs  H  t  Butt 

National  Realty  Committee 

Sammons  Enterprises,  Ix 

Alameda,  California 

Clark  Coun^,  Nevada 

Fresno  County,  Califomia 

Gary,  Indiana 

Patterson,  New  Jersey 

San  Bernardino.  Calitornia 

San  Leandio,  California 

Gray  4  Co  MiK  Commumcalnns  Int'l,  Inc   (for:  Government  of  Angola/SONAflGAl) 

Gray  A  Co  Public  CommunicalkXts  Int'l,  Inc  (for:  Hyundai  Motor  America) 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc 

IBM  Corp 

Merck  i  Co,  Inc 

Aramco  Services  Co 

Limited,  Inc 

City  of  Tuscakiosa 

Labor  Council  lor  Latin  American  Advancement 

Walker  Urquharl  S  Co 

Columbia  Savings  *  Loan  Assn  ^  .   ^  ..^...^ , 

Gray  i  Co  fMc  Communications  Int'l.  Inc   (for:  Government  of  Angola/SONANGOl) 

Purpa  Coalition,  Inc  , 

CatholK:  Health  Assn  / 

Competitive  Telecommunicalions  Assn  /     ■ 

Los  Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum  Commission  I 

National  Assn  ol  Slate  Auditors  Comptrollers  &  Treasurers 

Boeing  Company  ' 

Lee  Toomey  &  Kent  (For:  Cargill.  Inc.  et  al.) 

Lee  Toomey  i  Kent  (For:  R J  ReynoWs  Industries.  Inc.  et  al) 

Edward  Blankstein,  Inc 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  of  New  York 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Keefe  Company  (For  UNIAO  Nacnnal  Para  independenda  Total  DeAngola) 

Governinent  of  RepuUc  of  Liberia 

Amman  land  Title  Assn 

ITT  Consumer  Financial  Corp 

Equitable  Ule  Assurance  Society  of  the  U  S. 

National  Family  Planning  i  Reproductive  Health  Assn,  Inc 

City  of  Atlanta 

Pepsco,  Inc 

Sierra  Qub  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Korean  Traders  Assn 

Korean  Traders  Assn 

Tatt  Stettimus  h  Hollister  (For  Recordings  Import  Trade  Committee) 

Camberent  Financial  Group 

National  Assn  of  BoRd  iMyen 

Noro  Realty  Advisois.  tec 

State  of  Georgia 

American  Mmmg  Congress  — 

ConAgra.  Inc 

Gray  t  Co  PuHc  Communications  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 

Gray  i  Co  Pubhc  Commumcatnns  Int'l,  Inc  (For:  Transit  America) 

lee  Toomey  i  Kent  (For  RJ  Reynokls  Industries,  Inc,  et  al) 

Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  i  Mobility 

DW  International,  Inc  (For  Dir  IntI  Aft  of  the  Gen  Del  for  Armemnlj) 

Ftoating  Point  Sterns,  Inc 

Nike.  Inc 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesnlogrsts 

Americans  lor  Tax  Reform 

Continental  Airlines,  Inc 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Purolator  Courier 

Riviana  Foods 

R  T  VanderbiH  Co.  Inc 

National  Counal  of  Savings  Institubons 


Oiganuitiona  Indnidual  Fihng 


In  TooiKy  h  tail  1200  Itth  StiNl.  NW  Wnhngten  K  20036 

to 

L  Couitland  Lee,  Inc,  3814  West  Stree  Undover  MD  20785 

lesher  and  Associates,  Inc,  517  C  Streil,  NE  Washngton  K  20002... 
Ho««d  C  Lig|e«.  6552  Oakdiff  Road  Kensacola  Fl  32506.. 


liick  McHoK  t  Ciaiks.  21  Dinmt  bde.  NW  Washmton  K  20036 

Andrew  D  \m».  Ptpper  Hainiliai  t  lidaetz  1777  F  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006. 


Upnn  HantoiH  Whitten  t  Hantoger  1725  Desaks  St .  NW.  #800  Washinfton  K  20036.. 

Mard  D,  Uoyd.  630  MaiyMI  Avwm,  SW,  #520  Washngton  K  20024 

Kathy  K.  Uihn.  5205  Lees&tt  Pin.  #505  falb  Owreh  VA  22041 

Syhiester  lukis,  118  Conmcticut  Ave,.  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

JClumiin'iAoooiiiesriMOisiti^srtr^^^^ 

rmolhy  C,  Mack.  HO  17!h  Street.  NW.  #318  Washington  K  20006 

Sheib  Mactonald.  1231  Beech  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20015 

Wenh  L  MacOonad.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washngton  K  20OO6,. 


Clitf  Madison  Government  FMatnns.  Inc.  PC,  Box  3482  Granada  HHIs  CA  91344 

Manatt  Phelps  Rollienbcrg  lunney  t  Eviis.  1200  Ntw  Hampshn  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washngton  K  20036.. 

to . ,..- 

to .. - 

to 

fathenne  T  Mano,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Frank  Mmkiewcz,  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20007 

Do -.. 

Marc  L  Marks,  1801  K  Street,  NW  Wa  hington  X  20006 

tmest  Robert  MartM,  1126  16th  Stiee ,  NW,  #410  Washngtoh  K  200361081 _... 

RonaM  I  Marschirt  41  East  Hill  Road  WoodiwY  CT  06798 

Scott  Marshall,  19iI9  K  Street.  NW  Waihintlon  liC  20049 

Donate  F  Massey.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20007 

Do - 

Jerry  C  May.  195V  E  Street,  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

Maytcny  and  Itighton.  1667  K  St  NW  Sih  R.  Wishin|ton  K  20006 

to _ — ; 

to 

to.. 

to.. 


Mayer  Brown  t  Pbtt.  2000  Pennsylvanj  Avenue,  mt,  #6500  WashiR|ttn  K  20006.. 

Martin  MayfieM,  8(i01  Braddock  Road  SprinifieW  VA  22160 

McAllister  t  Jennirgs,  912  Kings  Highway  Shreveport  W  71104 

Do 

James  F  McConnell  Jr,,  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  Second  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

Do,, 

to,. 

to.. 


McDermott  Will  t  Emery.  1850  K  St,.  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

Gale  W  McGk.  122  C  Street  NW,  #740  Washington  K  20001 

M(£ough  (  Associates,  Inc,  65  East  State  Street,  #1510  Colufflbus  OH  43215.. 
McGuiness  t  Wiiams,  1015  15th  Stieet.  NW.  #1200  Washngton  K  20005.... 

to 

to 

to 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Steven  G  McKinney,  PC  Box  306  Birmingham  Al  35201 ; 

John  P  Mclaughlin,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do - 

McNair  Glenn  Konduros  Corley  Sngletary  Porter  i  OibUe.  1155  ISth  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  2000S.. 

to 

Edward  I,  MetTigin.  6000  Connecticut  Ave,.  NW  Washmgton  K  20815 

Noah  0  Mesel,  The  Ferguson  Company  1875  Eye  Sbeel.  NW.  #1275  Washington  K  20006. 

to 

to 

to - 

to ~ 

to 

to - 

to 

to ;.. 

to ; ~ 

to 

to "... 

to 

laune  J  Micdcne.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

Hams  Miller  t  Associates.  1655  N  fort  Myer  Drwe  Arlington  VA  22209 

IMIcr  t  Chevaka,  Chtd.  Metropolitan  Squait  655  15lh  Sfreet.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

to 

to - 

to 

to 

to - — 

to 

to -. 

to 
Jttnnc 


IIOI  16th  Street.  NW  Washiniton  DC  20036 

"        ■m...  ., 

Morgan  Thomas  Memabonal,  IM,  P,0.  Box  6553  Mclian  VA  moTI., 


Mredo  C  Montiiya,  815 16th  Street,  NW,  #707  Washmfton  K  20006, 
Morgan  lewis  t  Bockius.  Suite  800  North  1100  M  St,;  IMf  Wi 


K  20036.. 


to,, 

to,. 


Morrison  8  Foersler,  2000  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  Washington  X  20006 , 

Mudge  Rose  Guttrie  Alexander  I  femdon,  2121  K  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20037.., 

Daniel  J,  Murphy.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  20007 

George  F  Murphy  Jr .  410  First  Street,  SE  Wishinfton  K  20003 

Mldiatl  D  Muth.  Rt,  1.  Box  7  iMiardtown  MD  20650 

rnntin  0  Naegce  t  Associates.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  #1280  Washington  K  20006.. 

NrtMuirtiohShiwiSiiifiirw 

OonaM  W  Nelson.  2300  SWi  StnM.  #104  Ar1in|ton  VA  22204 

Gordon  L  Nelson.  hK.  12005  WUnm  Drivi  Bom  MD  20715 

James  R.  Nicholas.  8659  89  Pine  Road.  #305  Jacksonvie  Fl  32216 

EtzahMh  CBriai.  >5S0  M  arwl.  NW,  #275  Washngton  DC  20037 

Terrena  M,  O'Connel  II,  444  N  Cwitol  Street,  #7irWashinrton  K  20001 

K  James  O'Connor  Jr ,  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washngton  X  2t»37, 


O'Connor  &  Hannait,  1919  Pennqitvama  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington  K  20006 — 

to 

Grady  O'Cwnnings  III,  PO  Box  653  Brooklyn  NY  11240 

O-SMny  k  M»«tsJ800  M  St,  NW  Wi«n|MR  K  20036 ;i;-i;iK;;- 

O'lMlMl  HaM.  k.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  #1110 1«MM|lon  DC  20036.. 

to     / 

C  PtddDCk.  2710  N,  CamfM  Avwui  TucM  H  tS719 — 


Employtr/Chnt 


Cargill,  Ik,  et  al 

RJ  ReynpUs  todustnes.  Inc.  it  A 
■hmb  Exptoration  Coattion,  he 
n  Bros,  ltd 


GhMtWnkc 
IDTri 


Corp 


F«kral  NitlOMi  Mortgage  Assn 

GPU  Service  Cornrahon 

National  Beer  WMesakrs  Assn,  Inc 


Cramer  Haber  8  luks,  PC  (For  Ftonda  Alisnoe) 

Cramer  Hah*  t  lukis,  PC  (For  Greater  Oitendo  Arport  Aulhorty) 

National  Asm  ol  Personnd  Censultants 

Hoving  Gio«  (For  R^mUIc  ol  Litoiia) 

National  Taipiyin  Union 

Assodatad  Gancnl  Qgntracton  d  Anenca 

Patrick  ft  Henderson,  tec 

CpaMion  for  Tax  Reform 

bidiao  Gamng  Assn 

Philip  Moms,  hic 

Supcrioi  Training  Seivioes 

American  Retail  Fedrstm 

Gray  ft  Co  Pubhc  Commumcations  Int'l,  tec  (For:  GovtnMant  ol  Anggla/SONMM.) 

Gray  ft  Co  Pubhc  Communcahons  hit'l  lac  (Fat:  Laae  hdustnts) 

Wcstnriwun  Eltctnc  Corp 

toternanonal  Chemical  Workcn  Unoh 

Timei  Group  ltd 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Gray  ft  Co  Public  Communcatois  tet'l,  Inc  (For  Siroh  Oil— y  Ot) 

Gray  ft  Co  Pubhc  Communcatois  Int'l,  tec  (For  Teiora  f^etroteum  0*y) 

Ancattd  General  Contractors  ol  America 

AlPO  Petfoods,  Inc 

GTE  Products  Corp 

Johnson  t  Johnson 

leprino  Foods,  Inc 

Merrick's.  Inc 

hdand  Steel  Corp 

Natnial  Right  to  Work  ConmiitMl 

Risl  Hetals  Corp 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co 

County  of  OranH 

Orange  County  Transportation  Commission 

Orange  County  Water  District 

Santa  Ana  Rwei  Flood  Protivition  Agency 

Regional  Municipal  Secuiitie?  Assn 

American  League  In  Exports  ft  Securdy  Assstanoe,  tec 

Timken  Co 

Amnican  Polwraph  Assn 

BorgWamer  iJarp 

Cty  of  West  Lalayetle 

Com  Depct  Corp 

hitematnnal  Theatrical  Agencies  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Orchestra  leaders 

Natnnal  Manufactured  Housng  Assn 

Pony  Express  Courier  Corp 

Welts  Fario  Armored  Servn  Corp 

Batch  ft  Bingltem  (For  Southern  Company  Sctvicts,  tec) 

Merrell  Dowfharmaceuticals  Inc 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Bell  South  Corp 

E  F  Hutton  ft  Co,  Inc 


<... 


qty  el 

Dty  of  BaftNn  Park 
Oly  ol  Ingtewood  ■% 

Oty  ol  Onanside 
Oty  of  Provo 
Qty  ol  Redondo  Beach 
Oty  of  South  Salt  Lake 
hnperial  Irrigation  Distrct 
Irvine  Company 
long  Beach  Transil 
Octansidi  Redevetapment  Agency 
SantaCiu  Properties 
fanme  Mae 
tWestern  Range  Assn 
Asspoato)  M  Thrift  Holding  Cos 
Chivy  Chase  Savings  ft  Loan  Assn 
Consokdated  Edison  Co  of  New  Vorii.  tec 
General  Pubhc  Utilities  Corp 
lincote  Savings  ft  loan  Aisn 
Ptrpdual  American  Bank,  FSB 
Sactnn  641(e)  Greup 
Western  Sanngs  ft  l^an  Assn 
Isl  Home  Federal  of  the  Carohnas 
todependent  FMoteum  Assn  ol  Amaiica 
labor  Counal  lor  Latin  American  AMncement 
National  Bank  of  New  York 


Int'l,  tec   (Foitiovenowit  ol  An|gli/SOMNG0l) 


Kastte  Systems,  tec 

Norfolk  Southern  (>p 

Russo  Watts  Rolteis  ft  Piatt,  inc 

tesbtute  for  Community  Econ,  Inc 

Footwtar  Retailers  of  America 

Gray  ft  Co  Public  Communicatnns 

American  Nucleai  Energy  Council 

Maryland  SUte  Pokce 

Tnt  tednndent  Trust  Co 

HJhmiabnk 

Honda  East  Coast  Raiteoy  Co 

Federal  Managers  Assn 

Harlan  Ranch  Co,  tec 

Camp  Carmouche  Barsh  Hunter  Gray  Hoffman  ft  Gi,  PC 

Keele  Company  (For  UNIAO  Nacional  Pari  Independncii  loW  OaAagola) 

Chmcal  Manufactunrs  Assn,  Inc 

CNttan's  Hovrtal  Natmal  IMcjl  Center 

hiMSlnant  Company  Institute 

Giftord  A.  Fnch 

Duhs  Access  Transit  Corp 

ConaH  Acquoition  Corp,  he 

NMEngteiidOHnnss  Hospital 

Andnon  Corporihon 


11008 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  15,  1986 


May  15, 1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11009 


>  M   ■--*■     -*-  -■  tHrnM 


11008 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  15,  1986 


May  15,  1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11009 


Or(iiuition  a  Individual  Filng 


Ftaaes  1  tas.  6S5  IStli  SInel.  NW  300  Metni|xilitan  Squire  Wishitwton  DC  20005.. 

Mw  Ml  tamllS  Corporatiai.  8I?0  As«e<i,  N(  Albuquefgue  NM  87110 

tmmm  &  Ms  W.  1919  Pennsylvanu  Avenue.  #300  Wj$l»netoii  DC  20006 

(*t»  Ml  Roman  tenaites.  me.  233  Constmition  Awwe.  «  tashmgloi  DC  20002... 

Do... 

Do.. 


Db.. 
Dt.. 
Ol.. 


Do.. 
Oo.. 


Patton  Boos  t  Ho*.  2SS0  tt  SI.  NW.  #100  WaslM|loii  DC  20037.. 
DdZ.. - 


K  20036.. 


Do -.: 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 

Paul  Wess  IMIuMi  WlHfton  t  Garisan.  1615  I  Street.  NW 

Do 

Ricli  Peimell.  725  15«i  Street.  NW  Waslnnfton  DC  20005 .^ — 

Pepper  Hamilloi  i  Sdieetz.  1777  F  Street.  NW  Washmfton  K  20006 — . 

Oo 

lanes  W  Perluns,  '  Beacon  Street.  Km  2200  Boston  MA  02108 

Stieryl  L  Peterson.  122  C  Street.  NW,  #875  Wastimglon  DC  20001 

Pettit  S  Martin,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  diMO  Waslmwton  DC  20O36.. 
Sueanne  Pfitlerlim.  1350  New  Yak  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Waslmjton  DC  20005.... 

Oenne  J  PiKlan,  1401  New  Yorli  Avenue.  NW,  #400  Washnilon  OC  20005 

Pierson  Ball  i  Dowd.  1200  18th  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

I  Sernies  i  fmley.  1054  31ST  STRfET.  NW  WasHington  OC  20007 

'  M  PWkm,  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #910  Washington  K  20037 

Fnn  Mli.  10  Crescent  Beach  Drue  Burlington  VI  05402 

Susan  Pollack.  900  Mmissola  Street  San  Franosco  CA  94107 — .... 

Donna  Potemken.  444  Nortti  Capitol  St..  NW  Waslwigton  K  20OO1 

A  M  Poiwrs.  256  Nortli  Thomas  Street.  #1  Arlinglon  VA  22203. 


Preston  niorrimson  Elis  t  Holman.  1735  Na»  Voiti  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Os - 


Od.. 
Do.. 


Lesley  PninM!r.20ib  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW,  5tti  Fl  Waslnngton  DC  20036.. 
Jeiry  Pnnce,  351  EHery  Avenue  Newarti  NJ  07106 . 


W  Bruce  Quadientiusli  Jr ,  8400  Corporate  Drive,  #506  Landover  MD  20785 

D  R  Quanel,  Jr.  Inc.  67  Otiservalory  Drcle.  NW  Wjshmglon  OC  20008 ::i--™i- 

John  D  RaHaelli  law  Oftces  ol  lohn  D  Rattaelli  499  South  Capitol  Si .  SW.  #407  Waslrnirlon  DC  20003.. 

Thomas  F  Raihtiack,  Blum  Nash  S  Railsdack  1133  15th  St.  NW.  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 

Mm  Vernon  RaaMt  II,  1701  Pennsyhama  Avenue.  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo ■■ V 

Ol 

•       Do "- 

Do ::■ 

J.  Mitchell  Reese.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  #1204  Wastimglon  DC  20006 

Ricse  Comnuncatais  Companies.  Inc.  1925  North  Lynn  St.  #1140  Arlington  VA  22209 

Reid  t  Pnest.  1111  19Mi  Street.  NW  Waslwigton  DC  20036 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Mm  J  Rhodes.  Hunton  I  Willians  2000  PennsyNania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Richard  Ricliank  law  Oltice  of  Ridiard  Richards  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW.  6th  Fl  Washington  DC  20007 . 

Do 

Steve  Ridiardson.  1400  tye  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 .-^ - 

Qenn  WadsMitti  RikM,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  t,  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Waslwiglon  DC  20037 

fMn  Ri*r  Diimc  t  Mi.  1575  I  Street,  NW,  #1025  Wasliinjlon  DC  20005 

IMmA.  RtMs.  444  Nirtti  Capilol  Street,  #711  Washmgton  DC  20001 

WHian  F  Itterls.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Gordon  C  Robertson,  1412  16lh  Street,  NW  WasHington  DC  20036 

Roprs  &  Wells,  1737  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 — 

Do 

Mke  I  RotMeld.  450  Maple  Avwue,  E.,  #204  Vienna  VA  22U0 —. 

Eugene  F  Rowan.  2550  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Roycr  Sliaduiai  t  MeMe.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ -. 

Do -■ 


Do 


James  S  Rubin,  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #700  Washington  DC  ?0O36 

Thomas  A  Russo  Cadwalader  Wickerstiam  4  latt  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.  #700  Washington  OC  20036 

Rvsso  Watts  Rollins  i  Plait,  Inc,  1033  N  Fairtax  Street,  #205  Aie«andria  VA  22314 

Do V — , 

David  A  Ruth,  American  Ejpress  Tomer  World  Financial  Center  New  York  NY  10285 

Thomas  L  Ryan,  219  North  Washmgton  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Samnms  Enterprises.  Inc.  403  Soofli  Akard  Dallas  TK  75202 

T.  Irene  Sanders,  Sande;^  i  Companj  1815  H  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton  K  20006 

ai«e  Saunders,  1300  N  17th  Street,  #300  Arlington  VA  22209 .•...: 
r  H.  Saunders.  3505  Sprmgdale  Avenue  Baltimore  MD  21216 
J  Swytr.  2101  L  Street,  NW,  #501  Washington  DC  20037 

Mart)  S  SchllM.  1900  R  St.,  #200  Sacramento  CA  95814  

MaiY  L  Sdian.  1825  Eye  St ,  NW,  #1040  Washington  DC  20006 

Eihnid  SdnHtar.  SdMidtw  Aptatn  k  Sheppard.  PC  1800  MassadMselts  Avenc.  NW.  #500  Washinglon  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do  

ItotlhM  Sdiwider,  1155  Comwticul  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 - 

Thomas  J  Schneider.  1300  19th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmgton  OC  20036 . 

Leah  Webb  Schroeder,  1030  15th  Street.  NW,  #100  Washington  DC  20005 . 


Ihieh  Scott,  Scott  Harrison  %  Mcleod  2501  M  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  K  20037.. 

Scritina  Hall  I  Thompson,  Suite  700  1875  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do - 

Seward  i  lissH.  818  Connctlait  Ammk.  NW.  #800  Washngton  DC  20006 

Do : - 

Ot ^ - 


Di.. 


Jonah  Shackaii.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Do 

Shea  8  GoM.  330  Madson  Avenue  Washmgton  DC  20006. 

Do 

Do 

Zadi  H  Shdey  Jr ,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avemie,  NW  Washington  K  20004.. 
Robert  a  Shepherd  Jr .  300  Manland  Avenue.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 .... 

Frank  A  Sherer,  Munson  Road  hhUebury  n  06762 

Norman  Sherman,  910  17lh  Street,  NW,  #318  Washmgton  K  20006 


Employir/Clitnt 


bitemational  Medical  Centers,  bic 

Nahonal  Inhokkrs  Assn 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Human  Rights  m  Japan 

Herbalife  International 

Heron  Buictiette  Ruckert  8  RothweH 

Hotel  EmpkNces  8  Restaurant  Employees  Int'l  Unon 

Kirklamt  i  Ellis 

Manvih  Corporation 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

T.I  M,E.-K.  Inc 

Techamenca.  Inc 

United  Food  8  Commercial  Workers  International  Union 

Chippendale  Investment  Co 

CsaMion  on  State  Use  lanes 

Consolidated  Rail  Coiporatioi 

Council  ol  Graduate  Schools 

riart  Canhcri  Itahani.  SPA 

National  Assn  ol  Indqendait  Coleges  8  Unweisities 

biSikxCorp 

Metromedia.  Inc 

National  Grain  8  Feed  Assn 

Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  ol  New  York 

North  American  Tetephone  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Bond  Lawyers  and  Pahner  8  Dodge 

American  Osleopalhic  Assn 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (NYK)  Line 

New  York  Power  Authonty 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

Lee  Enterprises  -  Call-ll-Co 

Hershey  Trust  Co 

Police  Uecutive  Research  Forum 

Edward  Blankstein,  Inc 

American  Fair  Trade  Counal 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Household  International 

American  Nuclear  Insurers 

COMPACT 

COMPACT  (lor  Electronc  Industries  Assn).  el  al. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Montana  Power  Co 

Mutual  Atomic  Energy  Liability  Underwriters 

Templelon  Growth  Fund,  lid 

In.City  Industrial  Development  Council 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ot  America,  Inc 

Basic  Education  Outreach  Group,  Inc 

Research/Strategy/Management 

International  Taiicabs  Assn 

Oty  ol  Dallas 

National  Council  of  US  Magistrates 

Grain  8  Feed  Trade  Assn 

International  Commodities  Clearing  House.  Lid 

London  Commodity  Exchange  Co.  ltd 

London  International  Financial  Futures  Exchange.  Ltd 

Melal  Market  8  Exchange  Co.  Ltd 

Chevron  USA,  Inc 

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shiekl  Assn 

CoanKticiil  Natural  Gas  Corp 

Data  PWier  Co,  et  at 

Kenlucky  Utilities  Co 

Central  Arizona  Water  Conservation  District 

Hughes  Aircralt  Company 

Univefsidad  Autonoma  de  Guadalaiara 

WiMerness  Society 

Laurel  Steel  Products  ltd,  et  at 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (NYK)  Line 

Keete  Company  (For:  UNMO  Nacnnal  Para  Independencia  Total  DeAngola) 

American  Medical  Assn 

International  Assn  of  Fish  8  Wiktiife  Agencies 

Investment  Partnership  Assn 

Uga  Agricola  Industrial  de  la  Cana  de  Azucar 

US  Defense  Committee 

Seattle  Prolessional  Engineering  Empkiyees  Assn 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn 

John  Nuveen  8  Co,  Inc 

Trans  Continental  Services,  N.V 

AlliedSignal,  Inc 

Dean  Witter  ReynoMs,  Inc,  et  al 

Campbell  Soup  Co 

Presidential  Airways,  Ix 

American  Express  Co 

Non  Commissioned  Olfcers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

Techmcon 

AOAPSO,  the  Computer  Software  8  Services  Industry  Assn 

Chas  R  Drew  Post  Grad  Med  School 

Calilornia  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc 
Futures  Industry  Assn,  Inc 
Chemical  Tankers  ol  America,  Inc 
Fkita  Mercante  Grancotombiana,  S  A 
Transportadora  de  liguidos  a  Granel  de  Colombia  S.A 

AFL-CX)  Maritime  Committee 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assi 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Unionmutual  life  Insurance  Co 

USIIFE  Corporation 

Daily  Dollar  Reserves.  Inc 

Furman  Sel;  Mager  Diet:  8  Bimey,  Inc 

Gordon  Forte  Ma.iagement  Co 

GT  Partners 

KAR  Management,  Inc 

Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals,  Inc 

Pharmaceuticals  Manufacturers  Assn 

CoKt-Fed  Properties 


MQ  Communications  Corp 

Park  Tower  Tmies  Square  Associates 

General  Electric  Co 

Federal  Express  Coip 

fimei  Group  Ltd 

Hovmg  Group  (For  Rqwblic  of  Liberia) 


Organiiition  or  hidiwduil  Filini 


Siqtl  HmM  DMidHO.  PC,  One  WhUehal  SIreO  New  Yoiti  NY  10004 

wim  A  Slgmi.  444  Nortli  Cipitol  St..  NW.  #711  Wishinfton  K  20001 

Do 

Do 

Skadden  Arps  Slate  Mia|ber  8  Flom.  919  18«i  Stml,  NW  W«Mii|lan  OC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Joshua  J  Stovm,  450  Miplt  A»e,  E,  #204  Vienni  VA  22180 

Robert  G  Smerko,  4725  Bel  Pre  Road  Rockwlle  MD  20853 

Ellen  S  Smith.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 

William  D  Smith,  1899  I  Street,  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 .™. 

Smith  Dawson  Associates.  Inc,  1000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #304  Wishinglon  K  20036. 

Metin  Somay.  2101  I  Street,  NW,  #501  Washmglon  DC  20037 

Sonosky  Chambers  and  Sachse.  1050  3l5t  SI ,  NW  Washmgton  K  20007 

Do 

Thomas  J  Spangler,  1730  K  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20006 .™^ 

John  D  Sparks,  6th  Fknr  1050  Thomas  Jetlerson  Street,  NW  Washmilon  DC  20007 

Spiegel  8  McOiarmid,  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do,. 


SprigB^Bode  8  HoinfS«a1li.  1015  ISOi  St..  NW  WmMiIhi  K  2000S.. 


Do.. 


Mark  G  Spurrier,  400  Kenlworth  Drive  TowMo  MO  21204 

Dean  E  Steel,  1655  N  Ft  Myei  Onve.  #1120  Artnglon  VA  22209, 
J,  Michael  Stern,  1317  i  StrteL  NW.  #400  Wisiinglon  K  20004, 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do, 


Steven  F  Stockmeyer.  1800  M  St .  NW,  #950  North  Washington  K  20036. 

Oo 

Lisa  Stottenberg^  1101  14th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 


Jay  Stone,  lay^tone  and  Associates,  Inc  412  First  Street.  SE,  #50  Washington  K  20003 

Richard  B  Storey,  307  East  Brunswick  Street  Sterling  Park  VA  22170 

John  W  Strayer  III,  5201  leesburg  Pike,  #809  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Ann  Sullivan.  1660  I  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington  DC  20036 

Sutherland  AdiW  8  Brennan,  1666  K  Street.  NwT  #800  Washington  OC  20006 

Douglass  W  Svendson  Ji ,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  #4^19  Washington  DC  20036.... 
Deborah  SwarU,  Economic  Consulting  Services,  Inc  1320  19th  St ,  NW  Washington  K  20036., 

Robert  Taft  Jr ,  1620  Eve  St ,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

Jefferson  D  Taykx,  777  Hth  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005,, 


James  Terrell,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington  OC  20024 .,^.. 

Thacher  Protfitt  8  Wood,  Swte  512  1140  Cooo«3icul  Ave.,  NW  Wnhington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do  

Bruce  E.  Thompson.  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #906  Washington  DC  20036 

Marilyn  A  Beny  Thompson,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  #711  Washington  DC  20001 

Thompson  Mann  8  Hulson.  1730  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  #1250  Washington  DC  20006 

righe  Curhan  8  Piliero,  1750  PemisyWania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Do 

Tmimons  8  Co,  Inc,  1850  K  SI ,  NW,  #850  Washington  DC  20006 ...~ 

James  S  Todd,  535  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  IL  60610 

Vincent  G  Torrusio,  12374  Sparrow  Hawk  Si  lours  MO  63146 

Jtllrey  B  TrammelL  3255  Grace  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Gnyce  K.  Uyehara,  173D  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  #204  Washington  DC  20036 

Van  Ness  FeMman  Sulcliffe  8  Curtis,  PC ,  7lh  Fknr  1050  Thomas  Jetterson  St.,  NW  WasMnflon  K  20007 

Do 

Jay  N  Varon,  Suite  1000  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washmilon  K  20006 

Vfflson  8  «u«.  1101  Connectwit  Ave..  NW.  #900  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Rene  C  Vos,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Charts  E.  Wato  Associates.  Inc,  1730  PimsylvaiM  Ave.,  NW  Wishiii|ton  DC  20006. 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Oo....... 

Do 

Oo - - 

Oo 


R  Dulty  Wall  8  Associates,  he,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmgton  DC  20004 

Walact  8  Edwards,  1153  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #507  Washington  DC  20036 

[mest  R  Warner  Jr,  1811:  N  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Suzanne  Weiss,  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  K  20036 -^^ •xjii- 

WeWord  Wegman  Krulwich  8  Hotf,  1775  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  NW,  #450  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Andrew  F  Wntwood.  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  5th  Fl,  Washmilon  DC  20036 

Weiler  ReynoMs  Harrison  8  Schule,  Inc,  Suite  600  1317  F  Stitit,  NW  Wishinglon  OC  20004.... 

DC 

Oo 

Do..... ■ 

Do.. 


dydi  AWMir'Ji..  Viim  Ubinnin  (M  Purttl  8  R^nokb  1200  17th  Stnd,  NW  Wishin|loii  DC  20036,. 

Lodnda  L  wifcimsriiM'lStti'a^  

Williams  8  Jensen,  PC.  1101  Conmcticut  Avi ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Do 

WHmtr  Culler  8  Pickermg,  1666  K  SI,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 _ 

Do  

WMon  8  SIriMi.  #500  2550  M  St.  NW  WasMngton  DC  20037 „ 

Ol 

Dl "• 

IWirt'vrwiiiili'Piiw'iii^^ 

Do 

Oo 


Enpli««/CIM 


S«illo.  Ltd 

IMe  Compwy  (For  CommlttM  lor  EmploymnI  Opportunitm) 

IMe  Company  (For  Donmtoiy  Authordy) 

IMe  Company  (For  Socwilits  hidustiy  km  ol  Pmrto  Rn) 

AnheuserBusch  Companies,  Inc 

BMCham,  inc 

CoHilion  Against  Double  Tiution,  he 

GmralOevefepment  Corp 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

Mo)ave  Pipeline  Co 

MortonThiokol  Inc 

US  Defense ComnMtK 

Chkirine  Institute,  Inc 

American  Psychiatric  Ana 

Euon  Corporation 

llhws  Dwcisatech  Corp 


MC) 


ShakopM  Mdewakanton  Swii  Community  of  I 
Vukon-Kuskokwim  HMlth  Corp 
National  Treasury  Emptoyns  Umon  * 

Consumers  United  hir  Rail  Equity  (CURE.) 
Ft  Puree  UIMns  Authonty.  el  al 
.  Pubkc  Transportjtion  FaciliMi 
Sacramento  Muniapal  Utility  District 
Scrvict  Empto)fees  International  Unon,  AFLOO 
ANri  Corporation 
B(H  OMKal  Corporation 
MJ  Owmicils,  Inc 

Bmimore  County  Police  Dapartminl,  et  al 
Varian  Associates,  Ix 
R  Duffy  Wall  8  Aisociales,  Hk  (For  Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coil  Tixation) 

Duffy  Wall  8  Aisoaales,  Inc  (Fw  Bikor  Co) 

Dutty  Wall  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Foohmar  Retailers  of  Amerca) 

Duffy  Wall  8  Associates,  inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Dntlopnient  Cowidl) 

Dully  Wall  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  JMB  Realty  Corp) 

Dutty  Wall  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  lile  of  Virgimi) 

Duffy  Wall  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Oo) 

Duffy  Wall  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Torcnmark  Corporitoi) 
Duffy  Wall  8  Aiiooates,  Inc  (For    Wine  8  Spinis  Whokiam  ol  Amm, 
Vimir  Li«(irt    (tor  Assoc  Ferrin  Dealers  ol  N  America) 
Vvnir  Uiplert    (tor  Mutual  of  Omaha),  el  al 
American  f  inanciil  Servos  Assn 
Minville  Corporation 
Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Assn 
National  Assn  ol  Convenmci  Stores 
Inlerslile  Natural  Gas  Ann  of  Am«iei 
National  Ubertv  Corp 
UnmPKilc  wp 
Olittivi  MtfJM  Corp 

Tin  SMtMM  I  Hollslor  (For  Recordings  Import  Iradi  ConmitMl 
Nalionil  Assn  of  Rtiftors 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
American  Resort  8  Residential  Devriopmint  Assn 
Council  ol  State  Housing  Agencies 
iJ  S  league  of  Savings  Institutions 
Merrill  lynch  8  Co.  Inc 
Keele  Company  (For  Oormrlory  Authority) 
Daniel  International  Corp 
Tovrn  of  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Villa  Banli,  USA 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc 
American  Medical  Assn 
MICO,  Inc 

Gray  8  Cc  PuMic  Communicalions  IMT.  bic  (For  Hyundai  Motor  Amend) 
Jipanese  American  Citiiens  league  Icgnlatn*  Educahon  Comm 
Ad  Hoc  Gioup  lor  Geoltwmal  Energy 
Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commission 
Foley  8  Lardner  (For  Kohtierg  Kravis  Robert]  8  Co) 
Bank  ol  America 
Chemical  Bank 
Citicorp 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Federal  land  Bank  Assns  of  Texas  SlockhoMcn  Delcnie  Fund 
Alfred  C  Glassell  Jr 
John  HancKk  Mutual  Lile  Insurance 
Saloman  Brothers,  Inc 
Texas  Commerce  Bank 
Tmolin  Inonoci  Co 
IMmlMl tan  of  America 
AkM  Gmp  Sbms  Hauer  8  Fild 
CSX  Corporation 
Green  Bay  Packaging,  Inc 
Korn/Ferry  Internationil 
Shell  Oil  Co 

Transamerica  Corporilm 
Uftiroyil,  Inc 
Vukan  Materials  Co 
Womiico  Broadcistmi  Corp 
Amirican  Council  on  tducalion 

Fiber  Fabric  8  Apparel  Coalition  lor  Trade  , 

DGA  Intrnational,  Inc  (For  Dir  IntI  All  of  the  Gm  Oil  hx  AnMnMli)     ~^ 
American  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  Aging 
VMS  Rutty 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ot  America,  Inc 
Coalition  lor  Motor  Carrier  Regulatory  Reform 
Madidden  Holdings,  inc 
MCI  Communcations  Corp 
Training  Media  Oistrtalars  Asm 
Wilmer  Cutler  8  Pickering 
Uddir  PNbody  8  Co,  Inc 
Picilic  Texas  Pmline  Co 
Nitnnil  MidK»  Enterprises,  Inc 
Associition  of  Progressive  Rental  Orgimulions 
Miller  ind  leher 

Chemical  Manulacturirs  Alio,  bK 
Thomas  H  Lee  Co 
City  ol  Tucson 

Natnnii  Council  of  Hiatlh  FicWh  FMinct  Authorttin 
NorthMstini  Power  Co 

Synlex  laboraioiies,  Inc  .       ..^.^., , 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communicitions  Int'l,  Inc  (For   GovwmnM  of  AngoU/SONANGAL) 
Gray  8  Co  Public  Ccnmuoications  Int  I.  inc  (For  Ihrundii  Motor  Amwicai 
Gray  8  Co  Pubic  Communications  Int'l.  Inc  (For:  Stioh  Biiwiiy  Co) 


11010 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  15,  1986 


May  15,  1986 


Orgamntion  a  Infvidual  FUmg 


IMecti  Mxtkr.  1901  Pemsytani  Ave..  Nw  Washington  DC  20006 

S.  Do*  WboM  Jf .  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #530  Washmiton  DC  20005 

NortMe  Inigniatioii  Resowces,  Ltd.  1717  R  Stmt.  NW.  #706  Washniton  K  20006.. 

Fiances  C.  Wwht.  2550  M  Street.  NW,  #275  Washinjton  K  20037 

tanelh  W«.  1755  Jeltenon  Davs  Hiiihway,  #900  fclmgton  VA  22202 

Paul  YestrwBlus.  (Ste  Ftet  Lane  Southhufy  O  06488 

Dane  You«.  The  Ferpson  Company  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

John  R  Zatanie  Associates,  mc.  1001  Pnnce  Street.  #116  Aleundna  VA  22314 

Michari  jTmmef.  1133  21  St,  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20036 


EflVHyv/CiMi 


Wilderness  Society 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 

Transportation  Group,  Inc 

Canv  Carmouche  Barsh  Hunter  Gray  HoHman  t  Gil,  PC. 

GouM,  Ik 

rmex  Group  Ltd 

Berg-Revor  Corp  —     ■ 

Ooeanside  Redevelooment  Agency 

National  Musk  Punishers  Assn,  bK 

Purpa  CaaMnn,  Ik 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  HOll 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

*A11  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipU  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1986: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  RicoRO,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  Oi«  Copy  With  tot  Secrktary  or  thi  Semati  amd  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Represehtatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  ah  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "6,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
win  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter             1 

1ft 

ad 

Sd 

4th 

(Mark  one  Kutre  only)      { 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  sUff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
<ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B  . 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  agenU  or  employees.  ^     ,  ^  ,    ^  „      _     „ 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agenU  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  ReporU  for  thU  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W. -ReporU  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  U  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  ReporU  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  consKlered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-ls  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  IB  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".-(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interesU,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  c()nne<Jtlon  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legUlatlon."  "The  term  legislation*  means  bills.  resoliUlons. 
amendmenU,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"-S 302(e).  ^  ,  j,  ,..     ,       ki--»  »^  .».- t^kk^i.,- 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  InteresU,  organlflitlons  and  IndlvlduaU  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  .....     ^  ^     ,      ui^v .».-.. ».-.,-,  -u».-. 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  InteresU. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pubucations  In  connection  therewith: 
I.  SUte  approximately  how  long  legisla- 


tive InteresU  are  to  continue.  If  recelpU 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    InteresU    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thte  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  ReporU. 


2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  InteresU  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interesU  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  sUtutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c> 
ciUtions  of  statutes,  where  known;  id) 
whether  for  or  against  such  sUtutes  and 
bllU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  luued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
teresU, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  daU  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
aiitlclMted  expenses  will  be;  and  tf  for  an  agent  or  employee,  sUte  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annua^  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
Ktel87"StrrirRei)ort  disregard  t^  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


APPIDAVrr 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  por  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organisations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

I.  $ Dues  and  assessments  '^rom  Jan-  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.$ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3-  » Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ^^^^  ^^^^  ..y^^,.  ^^  ..^^... 

4-  « Receipts  from  sale  of  prmted  or  duplicated  matter         14   j^  ^^e  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1 "  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add   "6"  this   page,   tabulate   daU   under   the   headings    "Amount"   and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

.     ,    ,  ,  „    „       „  lowing  example: 

'"The  term  "contribution   includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  I  "Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

==^^^^^^^=^=:^^^^^^=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ ""Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  expenditure"  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  ""E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  ""E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  ""None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,    ...  ,  j-.  ^    j  »...    ^     _*      ^ 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^" '^^^?*^  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

..y.^  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  s^  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "^ount,     "Date  or 

cost  Dates,      Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,      Purpose.    Prepare 

.5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^uch  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.$ .All  other  expenditures  ..,„,/.„/.    „  ..        „       t^.  ...       .„      »„,..  „,     ,    .         «..    ,      ■ 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "l"  through  "8-)  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Prmtmg  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

II.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9"  ""Marshbanks  Bill." 

and  "10") 
.,  ^    ,    rs.x.  $2,400.00    7-15.  8-16.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Loans  Made  to  Others  „,    .  .  _^        t^„     ^^„        ,  ». 

"The  term   expenditure"  includes  a  .  .  .  /oan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  D.C.-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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(k|ini2Jtioii  or  Indwdual  Fikng 


Rooert  J  Aitrc,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Wislungton  DC  20062 

Jul*  /Wot.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Wjsliiitjton  OC  20036 

Paul  C  Abeiunte.  3nl  Flooi  1111  I4tli  St.  im  Wisliin<ton  K  2000S 

TtUTOS  G  Wieniethy  S( .  3973  Sturl  Place  Jackson  MS  39211 

Abtondi  t  Foster.  PC.  1776  K  Street.  NW.  #606  Waslwi|toii  K  20006 

Elaine  Acevedo.  1601  Ouke  Street  Ale«jr«Jra  V*  22314 

Charles  k  Acquard,  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Wasliiiitlon  OC  20005 

Action  lor  Children's  Television.  20  Unnersitv  Road  CafflbndK  MA  02:31 

ActMO,  Inc.  333  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S(  Washinjloo  K  20003 

Jotin  J  Adams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #900  WaslMi|ton  DC  23006 

Do 

Sam  Adams.  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW.  #700  Wastiiniton  DC  20024 :. 

Tlwrnas  L  Adams  Jr.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Wastiinslon  K  20004 

Adams  Ouackenbusti  Herrmj  S  Stuart,  P  0  Boi  394  Columbia  SO  292C2 

Sandra  Lee  Adamson.  PO  Bo«  44026  Washington  DC  200^6 

Roliert  0  Aders,  1750  K  Street.  NW  Wastimtton  DC  20006 

Teirancc  M  Adihock,  1111  19tli  St.  NW.  #303  Washington  DC  2O03C -.... 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc.  1725  Desales  St .  NW  Washin|ton  OC  20036. 

Agendas  International.  820  Second  Avenue.  #1302  Ne*  Vork  HI  10017 

Samuel  J,  Agger.  1818  N  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036 , 

Rotwt  S  Agman,  100  Indiana  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Creilh  H,  Agnew.  1625  Eye  Street,  NW,  #902  Washinjton  DC  20006 - 

DavKl  J  Aho.  1090  VermonI  Avenue.  NW  Waslunjrton  DC  20005 

Hertiert  AHen  Ailsvvorth.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  #420  Washington  DC  20C36 


All  Conditioning  i  Refrigeration  litslitule.  1501  Wilson  Boufevard.  #600  Arlington  VA  22209 

Air  Products  t,  Chemials,  Inc.  1730  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW,  #265  Washington  K  20006 

Air  Iralfic  Control  Assn,  Inc,  2020  North  14th  Street,  *  'C  Arlington  VA  22201 

Randolf  H  Aires  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  #600  ..ashmjion  DC  20004 ;.. 

Michael  A  Aisentwg.  1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20004....- 

Donna  A  Akers.  1800  M  Street,  NW.  #700  South  Washington  DC  20C3( .^. ...... 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauet  t,  FeU.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  #400  Washnitoi  OC  20036 . 
Do 


Do... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.., 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Oo.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Alaska  Pulp  Corp.  c/o  James  F  DM  240  Mm  St .  #800  Bon  1211  Juneau  AK  99102 

James  J  Alheiline.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Fredenck  R  Aldeison,  1730  »  Street  NW  #50/  Washington  DC  20036 

C  Eddie  AMrele.  PO  Bo«  9527  Austin  TX  78766 -ivi-i-i-.:;-;- 

Donak)  C  Aleunder.  Cadwalader  Wickosham  t  Tani333  Not  Hampshn  Am.  NW  WisMnfloii  K  20036.. 

Do : 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


Karen  D  Aeisnder,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  2006? 

Nancy  I.  Akjxander.  245  Second  Street,  NE  Washintton  DC  20002 

John  D  Allan  c/o  Doh  lohnes  S  Albertson  1255  23rd  St .  NW  Wastm|ton  K  20037 ., 

Maxton  Alfcox  400  First  SI,  NW.  Rm  801  Washintton  OC  20001 

Dorothy  D.  Allen,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20062.. 


Alliance  ol  American  Insuteis.  1501  WoodfiekJRoad.  #400  West  Schaumburg  IE  60195.. 

AHiance  to  S»e  Energy.  1925  K  Street,  NW.  #507  Washington  DC  20006 

AM  Add  Ram  PtoiiKtion,  11573  Embers  Court  Rtslon  VA  22091 

Alltel  Corporation,  100  Executive  Parkway  Hudson  CH  44236 

Joseoli  C  Allwarden.  220  Daniel  Webster  Hwy  South  Merrimack  NH  03OS4 „ 

Harvey  Alter,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Michael  J  Attitr.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  WaslMgton  OC  20036 

Thomas  H  Altmeyer,  1575 1  Street.  NW,  #525  Wa$hin|ton  K  20005 

Ricardo  R  Ahrarado,  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #600  WasHmston  DC  20037 

Susan  E.  Alvarado.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036.. 


Empl^ior/Ckont 


Chamber  ol  Commerci  of  till  U.S.. 

Common  Cause 

American  Bakers  Assn 

U  S  Cant  Sugar  Refiners'  Aw 

Taiwan  Teitile  Federation 

Society  of  American  Flontli 

Handgun  Contfol.  Inc 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AflCIO,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washintton  OC  20016 ^.^„.... 
Amaliamated  Transit  Union.  Natl  Cap  Div  6S9,  2001  9th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washinfton  K  2000!.. 

RoSi  P  Ambrose.  14615  Lone  Oak  Road  Eden  Prairie  MN  55344 

American  Academy  of  Family  Physoans.  1740  West  92nd  St.  Kansas  City  MO  64114 

American  Adwtising  Federation.  1400  K  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20005.....^ 

Afliercan  Assn  lor  Counsdini  t  Develapment.  5999  Stevenson  Avenue  Alexandria  VA  22304 


American  Indian  Hi|l 

Ethyl  Corporation 

Vepco 

Nalionai  Fed  of  Independent  Business. 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiolo|ists 

US  Capital  Corporation 

L/5  Society , 

Food  Marketing  Institiile 

Southern  CHilomia  Edison  Co 


Ministerio  del  Exlenor.  RepoHic  of  I 

OGA  International,  Inc  (For  SNECMA) , 

labor  Management  Maritime  Committee.  Inc „ 

Weyerhaeuser  Company _„ 

Baiter  Travenol  Lmratories.  kc 

Siodo:.  NIC 


mm 

SJ7S.04 
JU.03 


13JM.N 


J7M) 

3».» 

2.00000 
2II0.M 

imm 


IJI7.S 
"iiJBiJB.M' 


urn 
4un 

413.7S 


MJt 


nm 

22612 


M« 


Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Adlei  (  Shaykm 

Amerada  Hess  Corporation 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Co.-. 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Coinpany 

Alcoi.  Ik , 

Beneficial  Corporation 


Ciljiiiie  Corp 

of  Service  Industries,  Inc.. 


,  Inc,, 


OohliMntil  Airlines, 

t  »  J  Galk)  Winery 

Embassy  ol  the  People  s  RepuHc  ol  OMt.. 

Fail  Maiketini  Coalition 

Flim  CndK  BMks  ol  Sprmglidd 

FnpK  NMmlional  Corp 

Onco  Coitonlion 

General  Motors  Corp _ 

Goldman  Sachs  t  Co. 

Gull  i  Westein  Industries.  Inc.. 


■••? — 


13.7SOilO 


250.0Q 
I2S.0O 


BOON 


3.100.00 

S.42S.00 

VAm 

"2JmJo 

100.00 
I7S00 


I70«l 
42110 

TuOp 
■■■"MiiS 


1100 


19.00 


5700 
9500 
1900 

"WOi 


1)1  Assn  ol  Auditorium  I 

iional  Taxi  Assn „ - 

InlerFirst  Corporation — _-..-. 

Peter  Kiewil  Sons'.  Inc «. — .-. 

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  (  Co 

Levi  Strauss  t  Co 

lone  Slai  Sleel  Co 

Mairioti  Corporation 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 

Metropolitan  Transit  Aulhoritv  of  Hams  Countlf ..- 

Military  Accessories  Service  Assn.  Inc. 

Morgan  Stanley  (  Co,  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amnca.  Inc ~. 

National  Football  league - 

Nederlander  Thatres ™. „ 

New  Vork  Air. 


North  County  Resource  Recswry  Assn — 

Pianie  Producing  Co - ~~ 

Purolalor,  Inc 

Rauscher  Pierce  Relsnes.  I« 

Rintling  Bros  Barnum  i  Bailey  Combmed  ShOM,  he.. 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co 

Tenaa,  inc 

Texas  Aii  Corp _ 

Tipperary  Corp - 

Wertheim  i  to 

Western  Governors  Policy  Oltict ~... 

Zaie  Corporation _...;. — 


AflMTicin  Soc  of  Assn  EiecutivCs 

Arlnna  Public  Service  Company 

Tens  A(riciiltwai  Cooperative  Cowci.. 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

Alignpac 

American  Financial  Corp „ 

BaMwm-Uniled  Corporation 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc 

Disabled  American  Vclcfins ; 

Eastern  Aii  lines.  Inc 

KF  EneiB.  Inc 

Pepsicp,  Inc 

Scott  Paper  Co 

Texas  Industries.  Inc 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

Friends  Comm  on  National  Legislatm 

Steico,  Inc 

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  of  Way  Emploin.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  US 


Kollsman  Instrument  Co 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn 

Mining  t  Redamalnn  Council  of  Anna.. 


AIM-5i|nal  Companies, 
NatJonaTAsi    '  ~ 


Assn  of  Broidcistors... 


200AI 


2.100110 
I7S.00 


liSOOO 


SSOOO 
7JS01I0 


2 


29.22500 
11.945.00 

1.000.00 


IJOOOO 

500.00 

4J00il0 


5.700.00 


150.00 


1.15000 


300.00 
900.00 


62.50 
12.50 


50.00 


31250 
1250 
1250 
2500 


4,011.14 


14J73J1 


3J00.00 

250M 

3.00000 

3J2t00 


CtapcratM  Pawtt  Asiociilien... 


4,000.00 

13,720.33 


50,71559 


3100 
1900 


3(.00 


1900 
133.00 
1900 

■3166 
11400 


55100 

221.00 

19000 

1900 


19n 


76AI 


1I4J0 


1900 


1.50000 


965.M 


11.691.20 
2941 


3.410  50 
30000 


2000 
70.00 


2.65153 
5.00000 


11954 
13,72033 
6.643,00 
27,94072 
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Oi|Malia  a  M«idal  nii| 


kmtM  ton  lor  Respntoy  Thenm.  1120  Re|il  Roar  D*s  TX  7523S 

taBxan  ton  of  Bknd  Bafc.  1117  Nnlli  IWi  9.  #600  Mngkn  VA  22209.. 
HmtM.  ka  a  bmngt  lesan.  1300  Notti  Wtk  St .  #1010  MngMi  \ 
ilwcai  tasi  ol  Mot  fmesan.  PC  Bo  269  UziMtown  P*  17022 
tmatm  Asa  ol  PrtalBits  at  tacfeiiaaM  Coims  t  Unvs.  Soi  723  Reitiuri  D  I3M0.. 
ilM  F*" 


I  VA  22209... 


Asa.  8111  GiWnee  U  Fals  Qwrcli  VA  22047.. 


)mmtm  Baton  Asa.  1120  ComednK  Avoae.  NW  Nistaiflan  K  20036. 

I  Can*  AsaaHn.  BndlonI  Wnfe  Malmwh  IN  4(151 

I  CDWcnar  CnW  Fonutm.  1850  K  SInet.  NW.  #S20 


K  20006.. 


Uuiiji  Fan  Bma  Msatm  225  Touhy  Am  Pat  Hdie  H  60068 . 

Mama  Fad  gl  Uto  t  Comrss  ot  MustnH  Or|a«ihaiB,  815  16tk  St..  NW  Naslmila  U  20006.. 

tmnm  Fad  kdBby  Asa,  1701  N  Fl  Mifcr  Or  Artagta  VA  222(»^. 

toeca  Faanri  Stnices  Asa.  1101  14th  St.  NW  Wastngton  U  20005 

I  Fnia  Fgad  tslMe.  1700  (H  Mealnr  Rd..  #100  man  VA  22102.. 


I  Cat  Asa.  1200  15Hi  Street.  NW  Wzslantim  DC  20005 
tmmm  Hdac  kBtMe  Pride  Attars  Cammttae.  Inc.  1730  K 


taarca  Ha««  Prodnrs  Assn.  PO  Ba  368  Man  OK  73059.. 
-~    "1  HosfM  Asa.  840  N  UK  Stare  Dr  Otcap  L  60611.. 


(S).  I 


DC2O006„ 


Hotel  8  MoM  Asa.  888  Seventti  Am  Near  Yorli  NY  10019.... 


Mwoi  iRStiliile  ol  HefdiMt  Skqm.  1000  16tli  Street.  NW.  #511  Wislan|1n  DC  20036.. 
kmiuK  kaaa  Asa.  85  W  S  Near  \ 


Yort  NY  10O38.. 

Isnel  Pridic  Alfws  Comn.  500  N  Ciprtol  St .  NW.  #300  Waslwgton  K  20001 . 
Lad  me  Assn.  1828  I  St .  NW  Wastrngton  K  20036. 


I  League  lor  boorts  i  Security  Assstan,  Inc.  122  C  St..  NW.  #740  Wastangtai  DC  20001.. 

I  Ubray  Assn.  50  f  Huron  St  Oacap  It  (Mil ■■^- 

I  lblbM«arley  Assn.  Inc.  735  North  Water  Street.  #908  Wwadae  Wl  53202 

AMehca  Heal  iistitule.  PO  Bm  3556  Waslangton  DC  20007 

I  Asa.  535  Nortli  Deatom  SI.  Clacago  IL  6O6I0 


I  Medal  Cae  8  i«e»ieai  Asa.  5410  GrasMnor  Lane.  #21D  Belliesda  MD  20814.. 

Amenca  Metal  Pier  ReMe»  Asa.  440  First  Street.  NW  #510  Waslnngton  DC  20001... 

I  Melal  Detectors  Mauiacturers'  Assn.  2814  Nalnnal  Dr  Galad  TX  7S40I 

I  MOMTS  Conlercnce.  2200  Mdl  Roxl  Aleundna  VA  22314 


Amoca  Ne«9ver  Pritskers  Assn.  Boi  17407  Dudes  Intemalional  Alport  WaslBi(lM  K  20041 

AMTca  Nudea  imo  Counot  410  Isl  St .  Sf  WasHmtton  DC  20003 

Amenca  Nurses'  Asa.  2420  Perstwij  W  Kaisis  Ohf  MO  64108 vii'  ■■■■;iil- :;;2Vir:z;-s;-iSir 

Amenca  Optanetnc  Assn.  c/o  0  MimD  TinMn  600  Maylad  AMnue.  SW.  #400e  WashngMi  X  20024.. 

AMHcai  OrtlaXic  ml  Prosihelt  Assn.  717  Pendleton  St  Aleundna  VA  223141885 

Amaca  Paper  Insimite.  Inc.  260  Ma(tson  Ave  New  York  NY  10016 

taanca  Pebotaim  histitule.  1220  L  St   NW  Waslwifton  DC  20005 - 

Amenca  Pl«»s«al  IHenpy  Asa.  1111  N  Fair1a«  Si  Aluandna  VA  22314 

Pgdatnc  Medcal  Assn.  20  Oievy  Chase  Circk  Wasiwgta  DC  20015.. 


Enptoyct/aM 


Ameca  Postal  Worliers  Uiaon.  AFLOO.  817  14lh  St .  NW  Wastangtn  K  20005 
Amenca  Priic  Traisit  Asa.  1225  Connectcit  Ave .  NW  Waslacton  DC  20036... 

Amenca  Pldpinad  Assn  1025  Vernnnl  Avenue  NW  WaslMWton  DC  20005 

Amenca  NetreaJers  Assn.  PO  Boi  17203  Louisy*  RY  40217 

taenca  Seed  Trade  Assr.  103O  IStti  Street.  NW.  #964  Waslangton  DC  20005 


Amenca  Skat  Lite  Rakoxl  Asa.  2000  MassaAcetts  Am  .  NW  Wastanflon  K  20036... 
AMxa  Soc  lot  Meiical  Tedmotan.  1725  Desales  St..  NW  #403  Wasln(toa  K  20036 
Anaca  Soc  ol  AnesttiesiDki(isls/T201  Pennsyhaaa  Awmie.  NW  Wasliaiglm  K  20004.. 
Amnca  Soytaa  Assoaatnn.  600  MarylaU  Avenue.  SW.  #51C  Waslimeton  K  20024.... 

AiMnca  Textde  Maftneiy  Assn.  7297  N  Lee  Hwy  Falls  CHurdi  VA  22042 

kmtm  VMerais  ol  World  Wa  II.  Korea  t  Vietnan  (AMVHS).  4647  Forties  Boulevad 

taanca  Veleniay  Matcal  Asa.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  #828  Wastawlon  DC  20005 

Amoca  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.  1600  Wilson  Bcutenad.  #1000  Mntton  VA  22209 

Amencan  for  Imnwratnn  Control.  Inc.  PO  Bm  11839  Akxandna  VA  22312 

Amencas  lor  Ta>  lleJiinn,  1800  M  Street.  NW,  #475  Washnfon  DC  20036 

■mi  I.  /May,  PC.  444  N  Capdol  Street  NW,  #712  Wasln|lon  DC  20001 

Da > 


IB  20706.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 


Ja  S.  AmMha,  1776  F  Street  NW  Waslangta  DC  20006 _ 

EdMnt  Mnen.  1616  H  St .  NW  Waskngton  K  20006 

An*  AndHson.  1325  Massadiusetts  Ammc.  NW  Waskngtoo  DC  2000i — 

Byrn  Aiatoson.  77?  14th  SI .  NW  Waskiniton  DC  20005 - 

H.  Han  AMferson.  Varna  PeMeuffl  Cowd  1809  Staples  Mdt  Roal  Rickiiaad  W  23230.. 

J.  Len  /Wbsob,  4111  Fracoma  W  Akanka  VA  22310 

lacs  A  Anderan  Ir .  1725  K  Street,  NW.  #710  Washm|taa  K  20006 

Roberl  L  Anderson.  Wm  Oeere  W  Mokne  II  61265 

I  R  AndBson.  10  Westporl  Roal  Wilton  CT  06897 .. 


SkMn  C  AfldDsor  1700  Ok)  Mealow  Rd  Mdea  VA  22102 -.. 

Wayne  C  Andason.  PO  Bo>  1933  E  Haawer  NJ  07936 

IMbm  C  Aiatoson.  1101  16th  SI.  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Aiatosa  t  PemMa,  1000  ComiectBSjt  AMnue.  NW.  #707  Washmtok  K  20036. 

Antosa  BeqaiM  8  Read.  be.  1020  19lh  St .  NW.  #520  Washngtn  DC  20036 

Usa  Andrews.  51  LOMSiaa  Amrm.  NW  Washnaton  DC  20001 _. 

Rgtot  B  AMlrews.  1100  Connecticut  AMnue.  NW.  #620  Waskaigta  K  20036 

AMkews  8  Kurth.  1747  Pemsylvaaa  AMnue.  NW  Waskikgtn  DC  20006 — 

Jad  R  Anal.  1101  17lh  Street.  NW.  #704  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Mo  Amran  Auto  Auctions.  bK.  2  Meniatnial  Plaza  Or .  #600  Naskaie  TN  37217. 

rEaaid  AmMt,  1050  17th  St.  NW.  #500  Waskawton  DC  20036 

PWp  H  Ams,  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #405  mskaiglm  K  20005 

KV  AkahW).  460  W  42nd  Street.  4th  Fl  New  Yor»  NY  10036 
Mkcky.  1819  H  Street,  NW.  #510  Washmjton  DC  20006 

PHildi  S.  Aktren,  1800  K  Street,  NW  Waskaittw  DC  20006 


2^46 


44356.26 

SJS9.24 

IS,073.00 

113.547.00 


3,240.00 


6.000.00 
230,13240 

2,500.00 
13,665.00 
57,767.25 
22,900.57 


lt.711.S4 


33.00 
12,741.12 


44JS8.2( 
5.931.16 
6J66.00 

113,54700 

119,902.70 

3.240.00 

250.40 

6,000.00 

5IJtt3S 


5,082.00 
M,4I4.00 


14.565.00 
5.629.00 
llJtOM 


4.7n.t2 

19.42IJ1 

34.478.44 

64.n 


340JI1.S5 
4,689.89 


(Mm  Ima  (lor  471k  Short  PMt).. 

Northrop  Corp 

Pa  America  World  Avways,  Ikc 

Sola  Enern  Mustnes  Asa 

inompan  aeiKa 

National  Asa  ol  Maufacknn. 

Nalnnal  Grage. 


Amencan  Fed  of  Government  EapkiieB.. 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Tempte-kilaid 


tdlnButikiAsaofMelropidibnWask.  DC.  1413  K  Strert.  NW.  #600  WKhkgkai  K  20005.. 
Mm  D  AqrilBO  Jr ,  1600  Mnde  Islad  Am,  NW  Weka^  K  20036.. 


Paal  W  Man,  201  N  WaskmrHai  Street  Akiadna  VA  22314.. 

Htm  Mm.  8111  GaWaaise  ISL  Fals  Church  VA  22047 

R.  M  hie  Madela,  1747  Pemsytaka  AMma,  NW.  3id  n.  Washkifla  K  20006 

tnt  Fa  Macr  Pkdluk  (  Urn.  1050  CtaMdnil  AMkue,  NW  Wadaagtoa  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Pp.. - 

Dp 

Oi 

Ol 

Dp 

Dp 

Op - 

Op 

Op 

Dp.. 
Dp.. 


Maoa  tai  «i  Ba*  Holdh«  Qaniies,  2121  K  St,  NW,  #830  W8lM|kai  K  20037.. 
R.  G.  Anmskat  8613  lart  Laa  Viema  VA  22180.. 


A  ftKkoM,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  8  ARotsn  1255  23nl  Street  NW  Washngkn  DC  20037.. 
tnem.  ITOi  fVauylaaa  Am.  NW.  #940  Waskaigton  U  20006.. 


G,  lla  tartt  1600  Rhode  Islad  Avene.  NW  Washatta  DC  20036 
Mel.Md.  mjSi.  NW,  #710  Wislafhin  DC  20006 


ItaH  t  Ma.  1200  Nat  Haap*n  Aw. 

Do 

Dp 


DC  20036.. 


Nalnnal  Assn  o<  Wholesalei.DislnMn .. 

Deere  8  Company _.. 

RaiadsmVicks,  hic — 

Amenca  fnaa  Food  histitule 

Nahisco  Brands,  he.. 


hklependent  Petioleuni  Asa  ol  Amenca... 
Caaied  8  Cooked  Meat  hnporteis'  Assa... 

US  Banknote  Corp 

Acacia  Mutual  Ule  Insurance  Co. 

MoM  04  Corp — 

Space  Seivces  Inc  o(  Ameiicp 

Umled  Gas  Pipe  Une  Co 


Toacii,  he 

AH  RolwsCo , 

Pa  Amercati  Satellite  Corp 

Amencan  Coal  Asti  Assooatim,  hic... 
Bankamenca  Corporation 


Natnal  RMe  Asa  ol  Amena.. 

Retired  Officeis  Asa 

America  AuluknMe  Assk....„.. 


Occaleklal  Chekacal  Cap.. 

Amenca  Soc  ol  Tranel  Ageats,  Silma  Craaei,  kc.. 

AfMiileUi 

Breed  Corporatnn. 


Central  States  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Welfat  i  ?tnm  Fukds.. 

Guardan  Ute  Insurance  Co  of  Amenca 

noescn  twnr  Ag «. 

Hoesch  Triada  Products  Co 

bEurance  Servaing  i  hifonnatak  Systems  Cap 

Motor  ad  Equpmeat  MawfactiRrs  Assoiialia — 

Toshdu  Amenca,  be 

lowta  Motor  Corporatnn — . ., 

Tuiula  Corp  of  Amenca,  he -. 

IVW  Paper  Mackaies,  he ■- - 


59,091.57 
69,56600 


IMIOO 


2.775.00 


12.600.00 


6.950.47 


190.631.00 
10,134.97 
9,200.00 
7,500.00 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 
6.000.00 
3.000.00 


8.27661 
57.767i5 
11.10194 
2.542.50 
5.002.00 
118.51774 


tssitn 

3.6K.41 
6.500.00 
46.937  J2 


U9I.00 
4.7K.02 
56.095.52 
34.478.44 
305.73 


6J72I0 
253.0I5.U 

4.6(9  J9 
19.532.95 
50.621.59 
69,566.00 


I 
14JIS.00 


SJ24.73 
6.907  J9 


6JSC.47 


215.22 
10.134.97 
28.675.87 


t.450.00 

7J93.32 

2.500.00 

666.00 

250.00 


1.600.00 
SJXNOO 
10.000.00 


1.0OO.0O 
500.00 


500.00 
800.00 


98.40 


2.122.00 


60.00 
8.094.50 


jo.ooo.n 

7,567.91 
23M92 
27.521.74 


Odasep  he         

Nataal'AsaolWatBClB. 

National  Rdle  Asa  of  America 

Baiter  Travenol  Laboratories,  he.... 

AaaAB 

Canadan  Forest  hdustries  CoHel., 
Caadan  Meat  Coacd .. 


CaseiP  Empresarol  Htaean  Paa  Asaklos  tahnaookales... 


I2J19J4 


7.6S7J5 
1.163J0 
9,408.46 
3,915.02 


1.200.00 
3.750.00 


6.a7.S0 


8.450.00 


191.96 
506.65 


2J21.75 


1J4144 
110.00 


4078 


11.00 


13.65 


52.13 
147.57 
204.31 


37302 
167.58 
774i8 


217,94 


1.117.M 

1.I17.M 

120.42 

14.55 


2102 


1(9.76 
209.78 
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Oiiaiiilioa  cr  hiMaal  Flag 


Dp 

Do...... 

Op 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dp 

Do 

Do 

Dp 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


baphyw/CM 


Na  Aran,  600  New  ler»  Ammk,  NW  Warianghw  K  20001 

AM  hnkn  IhHs  8  Bunna,  1607  Np*  Hanpshn  Am.,  NW  WaMMM  DC  20009.. 
Lad  urn.  P.C.,  1735  New  Yort  AMkue,  NW,  6th  R.  Wadangta  K  20006 

Do 

Do ., - 

Do 

Do,. 

Do.. 


losepk 


Do.. 


1957  E  St ,  I 


DC  20006.. 


Asia  Pacific  EnnakK  Educational  Cdtunl  Orpnialion,  PO  Boi  891  Mada.  Plaknme.. 

Asphalt  RDoAm  Mauiacturers  Assocatkn,  6^  MoRbPK  Roal  Rocfcvdk  MD  20852 

Asspcialed  CreSt  Bureais.  he.  PO  Box  218300  16211  Pak  10  Ptace  Houston  TX  77084 

Assoaahd  Employers,  he.  1222  N  Man.  #315a  San  Antono  TX  78212 

Assodatad  General  Contractors  o<  Amenca.  1957  E  St ,  NW  Waskaigia  DC  20006. 


Assodatad  Sataile  Teteyisnn  Rec«ver  Oamers.  he,  2530  S  Palier  Roal.  #600  Aurora  CO  80014.. 

Assodatia  lor  a  Better  New  York.  355  lemiton  Avenue  New  York  NY  10017 

Asspdatia  In  the  Impntwrnent  ol  the  Missisappi  Rner.  10  Broalaay  St  Lous  MO  63102 

Asadatni  oi  AmoKa  Ua  Sdiooh,  One  Dapokt  Qrde,  NW.  #370  Washrngta  K  20036 

Asadatiw  ol  AmoicM  Priiskers,  2005  Massadwstlts  Am.  NW  Washaigta  K  20036.. 


CSXtopenlia. _ _ 

FhM  Cnnalin ~-~- — . .._.... .. 

Giah  t  Nad  Trade  Am 

Hamdloa  Mm  018  Gas  Cap 

MrobOMl  ComMOdtei  QunM  Hom 

Imda  Commoddy  EKiakti  Co,  lid 

Lada  hhmatakal  Fnanal  Futaai  Eackiiiii.  M- 

Mrtal  Makal  8  Eadange  Co.  Lh) 

Phd^  Moms  Cos,  he 

Rteontng  hvhistry  Asa  ol  Amenca.  Mc »»»..»». 

SamMMo  Priihc  Utity  Distnct  at  al 

Sacarihai  bidustry  Asa.. 


SM  Farm  Mutual  Avtanat*  hwnn  Ol.. 
Vaiialaa  de  Cenatos  Ca . 


Wisooksm  Pubhc  Poa*r  hcorporataJ  SysMn.. 

Aiaica  lor  hstiee 

Caahtia  a  Smokng  or  Health.. 
America  International  Group,  he.. 

Maal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

bvaig  Tnist  Co - 

BFA  Corpocatan.. _ 

Mahflle  CorpuJlaa 

Natnnal  Asa  of  Stale  Sivhgi  ( laa  SivaniMn.. 

)C- 

Asaealad 


li55J0 


4.15175 
7M.S0 


4.77175 

I6j0ti5 

HITS 

llJKtMii 
2M0fl0 
5M0.00 
lOMM 
1(.I00« 


Paney  Co.  Ii 
lahdCaeial 


CMtradarsol  Amanea.. 


Assodatiai  of  Amaica  Radtpats,  America  Ratads  Buidht  50  F  Strert.  NW  Washmgton  K  20001 

Assocahm  of  America  Vrtenpay  Medcal  Coteges.  1522  K  Street  NW.  #828  Washmala  K  20005^... 
Assoealoi  of  Ditt  Pixtssikg  Scivioe  OrnninSm.  1300  North  17th  Street.  #300  Ailh|ta  VA  22209., 

Assodatia  of  Thrdt  HoUmg  Conpines.  900  17th  Strert,  NW,  #500  Washhtton  DC  20006 -„ 

Assodathn  of  Tral  Lawyas  ol  Amaica.  1050  31st  St..  NW  Washnwta  DC  20007 

AsiPbalhn  ol  Urtan  UnrMrstties.  1225  Cnaactiart  Am.  NW,  #300  Washmgta  K  20036 

Gane ).  Aste.  1825 11  St,  NW.  #607  Waskngtan  K  20006 

AthiAie  Ridiliehl  Co.  515  South  Fbwet  Strert  Los  Akgeles  CA  90071 

Uoyd  t  Alor  * ,  1801  K  St..  NW.  #700  Waskmfia  DC  20006 

m  E.  Attaway.  1600  Eye  St.,  NW  Washmghn  DC  20006 

hdn  1.  Audalp,  P.O.  Dn  269  Ehzahrthkan  PA  17022 . 


Audh  Raxnikg  Rhhts  Coaitia,  P.O.  Ba  33705 1145 19lh  SHart,  NW  WaiWpgMk  K  20033.. 

Qaire  H  Austin,  214  Massadwrtts  Am,  Ni  #350  Waskmita  DC  20002 

AulomoliM  Pats  Rehuhtos  Asa,  6849  Old  Domina  DriM  Mdea  VA  22101 

hihn  S  Autry,  2000  L  Strert.  NW,  #810  WaftaMai  OC  20036 

Wiian  H  Aitma.  950  N  Ghbe  Rd,  Rm  160  Atlhghn  VA  22203 ^~ 

Panela  Avoock.  AyoKk  Assacales  1899  L  Strert,  NW.  #605  Washhgia  K  20036 

MKhal  G  Ayre.  PO  Ba  130  Leva  PQ.  Caada  G6V  6N7 

Azaia  Coilitia.  212  E  Stnrt,  NE  Washnghhi  K  20002 


ARXn  Maitime  Conmittee,  100  hdana  Am  .  NW  Washnghk  K  20001 

Hope  M.  BatNdi,  645  Pemsytaka  AMma,  S(  Washkghn  K  20003 ... 

mt.  Bataoke,  1700  N  Moore  SI  Rbs^  VA  22209 

Rotat  A  Bida.  1111  14lh  Stnrt,  NW  Washmghn  K  20005 

Do 

L  A  BataJB,  GoMnanodal  ConsuMif  Services,  he  241  S.  Weeds  Road  P*i  Badi  a  33410... 

Cat  E.  Bagge.  Coal  Biahtng  Waslmia  OC  20036 

Joa  N.  Bagirtt  815  15lh  St.  NWTtetaaHai  DC  20005 

Bnkt  A  Btpiek.  725 15lh  Strert.  NW  wdiaiita  K  20005 

Garge  F.  Sahy  It.,  PO  Ba  21  Mattawy  Al  36101 _ 

lanes  Midaal  Mey,  1701  K  Stnrt,  NW,  #803  Waskmglw  K  20006 

Pad  C  Badey  ».,  108  Cohmtes  St  Artkghk  VA  22204 — 

WKaa  W.  May.  1050  17lh  Stnrt,  NW,  #650  Waskaigia  K  20036 „ 

hrilh  L  BainI,  1333  New  HanprtiR  Am.,  NW  Washnita  K  20036 
hdn  BaHa.  Capdpl  Galm  Btdg..  #510  600  Maylad  lUue.  SW  •" 
Edaad  R.  Baia,  1015  15lii%,  NW,  #802  WaMfhai  DC  20005. 

Oaiid  B*a,  1730  M  Stnrt.  NW  Waskiagta  K  20036 

Effld  F.  BakH,  1303  New  Hanpthire  Am.,  NW  WaMMa  OC  20036 

Ga«l  E.  Baha,  1625  Massxhortts  AMma,  NW  wdaagtaa  DC  20036 

lanes  Jm  Baha,  1600  RhaM  htad  Am,  NW  Watfathn  DC  20036 

Quhto  i  Baha,  P.O.  Da  8091  Fab  ChaR*  VA  22041 

Baha  t  Brtis,  1701  taksytaaa  Am.,  NW  Wa«agh»  K  20006 

Baha  8  Hostetto.  1050  Conaeticiit  Am  .  NW  Washrngta  K  20036..... 
Baker  8  McAenn,  815  Connectcut  Am  .  NW  Washkgkn  OC  20006 


OC  20024.. 


Umtai)  Aiithes.  he 

Prn  Waieit«utt'(to"siairiiif'P^^ 
Motnn  Pcture  Asa  ol  Amenca.  he.... 
Amenca  Asa  ol  Meat  Proetsson 


Russel  Corporataa,., 


Sperry  Corporatim ..™ 

Amacai  Ma  Maulaelmn  Aiar,  Me~ 

EdBon  Ehctnc  hstitule 

VauUe  Dawa,  he .,. .... 


Nahonat  Audubw  Soeaty 

Boeing  Company 

Codi  ad  Badu  (For  Cakaetas  Uativ  8 
Cak  ad  Bada  (Fa  Wcstnghndi  Ehcfric  Corp) 

DMis8HaniiM 

Nalakal  Coal  Asa.. 


ISMOO 
20X0.00 


1.S00M 


isjoon 


si7.n 

131R 
13172 

IsJMJa 


233il3.1S 


7J6$.21 
76J37JI 


4.SI1.0( 
R7O5.I0 

SOOIO 


(OOM 


iJOMon 
xmim 

""iMM 


ijooto 


SJKSOO 


htaiHiaal  Una  d  Bnddayas  8  AM  OiiAnM.. 

Naliakal  Gran  8  Fad  Asa 

Alabaa  Radnad  Asa - 

AssKiaMi  oi  US  Niiilt  Vsan  I 
Southem  Comoay  Scrvnes,  he 
Merck  8  Co.  mc... 
AtMc  RidrfaU  Co. 

Ananca  Soytea  Aaadalia 

Anenea  ConuKhg  Enghaars  Camdl .. 

league  ol  Warn  Was  oi  the  U.S 

FM  Resana  Asa.. 


A(  Une  Pdols  Asa 

NrtnnalRdle  Asa  of  Amata.. 
Fnandshg)  Hdl  Asa . 


Do.. 


DC  20003,. 


S.  Ejsa  Baldi,  PO  Ba  306  Bammghan  Al  35201 
Prtita  A  Bahi,  645  Pnnnlvaia  Am.,  SE  Waskaf 

H.  R.  BaHw^333  Thaiol  a  Edoa  NJ  08818. 

Cllhrhe  A  M,  2300  1  9th  SI,  #104  Aiiinrta  VA  22204 
dnstan  Balalyne,  214  N.  Haiv  Stnrt,  #203  Matan  Wl  53703. 
Balad  Spahr  Anhews  8  hgosol,  1850  R  Strert,  NW.  #1100  "" 


00  20006. 


Do.. 


Thomas  M  Bahnr.  888  16th  Street.  NW  WaskngM  K  20006 

Mb  a  Bagat  1010  Wisamsn  AMkw.  NW,  #800  WaMgton  K  20007,. 
Qiahs  E.  Bagat,  PC ,  1825  Eye  Stnrt,  MN.  #300  Waskawia  K  20006... 

Ba*  ol  BoshBi  Cnporatia,  100  Falaal  St.  BoMi  HA  02110 

ianes  T  Baks,  1155  CanKtaail  Amam,  NW,  #800  WasMartn  K  20036.. 

■Mart  D.  Banista,  ISIh  8  M  strerts,  NW  Wadaighm  K  20O05 

Sawd  J.  Baplisia,  1101  14th  St,  NW  Washhgia  K  20005 

L  W.  Baan,  1700  Nolh  Mare  St,  20lh  R.  Ros^  VA  22209 

Maarin  /Ctotoa,  1800  M  Stnrt,  NW  Wa«hg«»  OC  20036 

Judy  BadKha,  555  New  Jaa*  Aana,  NW  Washhghm  K  20001 

Sawd  J  Badh.  1050  CoaaKticat  AMMa,  NW  Waslaigta  DC  20031 

1 0.  Balar,  101  NatHad  Toavs  West  SorthUd  Ml  48075... 


IMiam  J.  Baads,  1000  CaiaclKat  AMkui,  NW  Washmgha  DC  20036. 

Baaas  Ridiadm  8  Cdhun.  1819  H  St .  NW,  #400  Wiskii 

Do 

Da 

Da . 

Da 

Op 

Da. 
Da.. 


K  20001.. 


Bairtt  1  Atagia,  1000  Ihoius  Jrtlersa  Start.  NW.  #900 
Baartt  SNaSmt  8  Shay.  PC ,  1C90  VamaN  Am.,  NW,  #810 
Nri  D.  Baa,  Batti  8  Baa  122  East  42al  St  Nop  Yah  NY  10168. 

Jaats  C  Bar,  1840  Wba  BM  Aitagia  VA  22201 

lotet  W.  Baria,  1331  Paanyhaaia  tmm.  NW  Wattarta  K  20004 
Noia  V  Bafli,  1735  E|«  St,  NW,  #715  NMaagla  DC  20006 


DC  20007 

OC  20005,. 


Houstak  Ughlikg  8  Power  Compay... 
ChMlad  hsttute  ol  Efectnmes.. 


CaiMge  Resaadi  8  Devrtopmat  Grow.. 
Nahmal  Buhtng  Qrarte  Quames  Asa .. 


Bakk  8  Bmrtam  (Fa  SMthaa  Caapay  SavioiL  he). 

Nataaai  AmUm  Sodrty 

J  M  Hutetop 

Federal  Managers  Ann. .................... — ...... 

Siora  CU 

Arthir  Andasa  8  Co 

US.  Camittee  fa  UMCCF .. 


Mdk  hdustty  Foundatnn/lnt'l  Asa  ol  ki  Cnaa  MIn. 

Gnmy  Maailaclutan  of  Aoatica,  he „ 

Business  RouadtaOh. 


wiStt  wmiiiHiwiii.  nc «. 

Natnal  Asa  oi  Haw  Biaklas  ol  Ba  Ul. 

Amenca  Fnandal  Sanicai  Asa — 

Boeing  Company .™......... — .. 

Akarica  Bar  Iwa.... 

America  Fed  ol  Taadan 

Sohaes  Corporatnn.. 


Nahaal  Asa  oi  Mautxtvas 

Iipa  Eoaaac  hrtiMc  ol  Akialea. 


Brown.foman  Corpi.. 

HeuHan.  he 

Ihran  Waaa  •  Soas. 

Cap 

8  Co.. 


Joatoh  L  Seagrai  8  Sns.  he,  rt  al. . 
^ila  Hrts,  he.. 


Taiai  QfrMaid  V^aUe  hv 
Cafaa  Akarica  Mac  Aftaas  Coaadt, 

CNtak,  NA 

Staadad  8  tar's  Corporaha — 

Nrtiaal  MMi  ProhMrs  FedartiM 

Gaaral  Elaetrie  Co. 

Amaica  Ata  in  Oaaeal  Chanialiy  he.. 


imm 


3JI(J( 


744.70 
2.000.00 

200.00 
2.025.00 

400.00 
4.273.47 


6.000.00 
17125 


2SJ64.00 

2.100M 

145.00 


7J13.00 
1.25001 


liSOOO 


7J6529 

twin 


12,70500 
6.70238 


1.416.57 


12(.1S6J4 
19000 


(ICX 


4J47i2 


11545 


ton 

119J0 


413.(6 

315.00 


29136 


17U7 


4t5J0 

194  54 


4I(.14 
3X100 


301.00 
52414 


5.000.00 

30.(34.(3 

25100 

1.115.13 

4tOJIO 


1.500.00 
500J0 


2.550.00 


3jnJ0 
2MI.00 


7IJ1 

"iiosJa 

50.00 


30.00 


11J2 


21(0 


11016 
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(kjiiuitaia  IndKnlual  Filng 


Unb  L  Birten.  1100  17Hi  Street.  NW.  #601  Wjslngton  DC  20036 „. 

laws  I  Barlley,  1090  Venrail  Anew.  NW.  #410  «Mnglm  DC  20005 

Do 

•brk  K  BadKR.  lOO  \**tM  AMiwe.  IK  WisAngton  K  20002 

Mm  BassGamlo  1121  Westtw  Drive.  #125  RidimoB)  VA  23233 

WattH  F  BjIcMor.  1200  l/tli  Street.  HW  Wishnglw  DC  20036 

Dane  Bjlenian.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  WaslaMtm  DC  20036 

Wwl  [  Bates  Jr.  1100  Coimectiait  Ave,  NW  Wjsjnwton  DC  20036 ..- 

Ijune  C  Battle.  1709  Nm  Yort  tut.  NW.  #801  Washngkn  DC  20006 - — 

Join  F  Battles.  Massactiusetts  Wnta* Cowcil  11  Beacsn  St.  #515  Boston  MA  02101.. 

John  L  Bauer  Jr .  1667  K  SI .  WW.  #650  Washingtor  DC  20006 

Um  J  Batetmun.  717  Pendelw  St  Alexandra  VA  22314 

Bartm  Baumw.  1990  M  Street,  NW.  #480  Wasdinglon  00  20036 

laws  R  Boler.  2033  K  SI    NW.  #200  Waslwiilon  DC  20006.. 


r»ia  Mats  Beach.  1331  F'ermsyMnu  Avenue.  NW.  #700  Washington  K  20004 

Bruce  A  Beam,  1667  H  SI   NW.  #450  Washnglon  DC  20006 

Beatrice  Companies.  Inc  One  Farratut  Squaie  l?1h  Floor.  #1200  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Donak)  S  Beatte  400  First  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Oiristine  T  Beatty  1627  K  Street  NW.  #200  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Hoten  Beatty.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washmjloi  DC  20006 

lam  L  Beaty.  806  N  leflerson  St  Arlington  VA  22205 

Otrcn  Beaty  Jr.  700  Jettersoi  BuiMing  1225  I9th  Street.  NW  Washni(ton  K  20036 

^kM  F.  Bewan.  190  H«IM  Drive  Centerville  MA  02632 

ClInRi  A.  Btck  ■.  1220  I  Street.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20005 

StMC*  M.  BedBm  1757  N  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036 _ 

I  N.  Beddov.  1101  15th  St .  NW  Washin^on  DC  20005.. 


Jh  Chato  BeAenk.  11  Effltarcatoo  West.  #202  (Mlaid  CA  94607 

ktot  a  Beers.  2101  E  Street.  NW  W«slM(lon  DC  20037 

Ml  B*Mr.  805  Tlnrd  AvcMK  *■  V«li  NY  10022 

OHMTfeich,  c/o  Dim  lotae  «  AtBtsen  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20037.. 

Dense  Bel.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Wadwglon  DC  20005 

Howard  H  Bell,  1400  K  St,  NW.  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Winston  Everett  Bell.  PC  Boj  26543  Las  Vegas  Sv  89126 

Mary  K  Bellaiiy.  1600  M  St.  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Janes  P  Bellis.  1629  K  SI.  NW.  #1100  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Do 

Do ...- 

Benctimani  Technologies  Corp.  1995  Treniainsville  Rd  Toledo  OH  43613 

Beodon  i  Lm.  1029  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #505  Washington  DC  20COS ......... 

Dm  BMeM.  MOO  Corporate  Drive.  #560  Landover  MD  20785 

bW  BmMI.  1000  Wilson  Bhid.  #2600  Arlington  VA  22209 

Bemcr  Borwlt  t  Colemai.  1401  New  Vorli  Avenue.  NW  Washnglon  DC  2000S 

Do 

Do 

Beverly  L  Bennett.  1850  K  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006.. 


Benoil  Smth  i  Laughkn.  2001  Jelteison  Davis  Highway.  #501  Artngtm  VA  22202 

Do 

Frederct  S  Benson  III.  1625  Eye  Street.  NW.  #902  Waslnntton  DC  20006 ...- 

NaKy  C  Benson.  1575  Eye  St .  NW,  #220  Washington  DC  20005 , 

Tom  Benson.  501  Unon  Street.  #506  Nashville  IN  37219 „ 

James  E  Benton.  N  1  Petroleum  Council  170  W  State  SI  Iienton  NJ  08608 

George  L  Berg  Jr .  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington  OC  20024 , 

Rebecca  J,  Berg.  900  17lh  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wasliinston  OC  20006 , 

RKftad  Sam  fcrg.  1250  Connectcul  Avenue.  NW,  #210  Washington  OC  20036. 

0  M  Betge.  12050  Woodward  Ave  Detroit  Ml  48203 

Bob  BoiM.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Edain  K  Bergsnork,  Three  Seagate  Toledo  OH  43603 

laic  W,  Bernm.  1050  17th  Slieel.  NW,  #490  Washmgton  K  20036 

Peter  A  A  Berle,  950  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

Jason  S  Bermai,  1133  21s:  Street  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Jay  Hams  Berman,  400  N  Washington  SI  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Wikan  R  Berman,  3111  Gatehouse  Rd  Falls  Church  VA  22047.. 


Envtoycr/aienl 


Kralthc 

IMaial  kduslrial  Transportation  league.... 
hHMprtiM  Retail  Steenng  Committee.... 
Rligms  Coalition  lor  Aliorlion  Rights,  Inc.. 

Namemond  Indian  Tribe 

American  Psychotogical  Assn 

Ferttoer  Institute 

Oil  Corp.. 


itamis 


US  league ot Savms hstitutiens 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Armco,  Inc 

American  Orthotic  and  Prosttielic  Assn... 

Delrot  Edison  Company , 

Natunal  Construction  tmpkiyefs  CouclL. 
Genera  Electrc  Co.. 


Afflencai  Eleclrc  Pomer  Service  Coip.,. 


Raihay  Later  Executives'  Assn 

St.  Joe  Nmials  Con 

Associated  Genera  Contractors  of  Amenca ., 
National  Parks  t  Conservatmn  Assooatian .. 

Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc 

Capital  HoMing  Corp 

American  Petroleum  institute.. 


bill  Umon,  United  Aulo  Aerospxe  I  Agrc  ImptaMt  Wotkos., 

Nahona  Constructors  Assoaatnn 

Wesleni  Independent  Bankers :„..............., 

Amencai  Foreign  Service  Assn.. 


Uoi  iMgue  fiasetiall  Players  Assn.. 


tc, 

Assn  ol  Realtors 

Afliericai  Advcrtismg  Federation 


Ipvestment  Company  Institute 

Palumtx)  I.  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  American  Soc  ol  Compcsers  Aotlns  t  PuUisliers) . 

Palumbo  A  Cerrell.  Inc  (For:  G  D  Seale) 

Pahimto  t  Cerrel.  Mc  (For:  Southern  CaMorna  Rapid  Traisit  Oistiict) 


Berman  Bergner  k  Boyetle.  1016  16lh  Street.  NW,  #700  Washmgton  K  20036.. 
do - ■ — 


Di„ 
Dt.. 
Ot.. 
Dd.. 

On.. 


Mary  E  Bemhard.  1090  Vermont  Avenue.  N#,  #500  Washington  DC  20005... 

diaries  Bernhardt.  2020  «  St .  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  201)06 

OMaUC  Beroo.  1615  H  St,  NW  Washn^  K  20062 

BndM  Slur  Sainer  i  Ndson.  One  HanwMl  SoHie  PDrtaid  ME  04101 . 
■b  N.  Bory.  3213  0  SI .  NW  W)slan|lM  K  200(17. 


Dt.. 


MM  H.  Berry,  900  17th  Street  NW  #514  Washnwton  DC  20006 

Ew  Berka.  2020  R  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  0^20006 

John  F.  Beta.  730  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Rotiert  Bet,  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 :....., 

Beverly  Enterpnses,  Inc,  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Drive.  #302  Rosslyn  VA  22209 .-, 

Oieiyl  Beversdorl,  1200  15tti  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 

loaiad  Bickwit  Jr ,  M*r  t  Oievaher.  Chid  655  ISth  Street,  NW  Waslmgton  DC  20005... 

Do 

.  Ot 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Joai  T  Bier.  1726  H  Sheet.  MW.  #701  Waliinelon  DC  20036 

lanes  N  Bcrniai,  1775  Pennsytama  Ave,  NW  Washington  K  20006. 

Do 

Moe  Bier,  817  14th  St ,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 — 

Billig  Sher  t  Jones.  PC,  2033  K  St,  NW,  #300  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Ot. 
Do.. 
On.. 


Kevin  W  BIMngs.  410  rnl  Street.  Sf  Washington  OC  20003 

leon  G  BMngs,  hic,  1660  L  St .  NW,  #809  Washington  DC  20036.. 
Do.. 


Bmghan  Data  t  GouM,  1724  Massxhusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washnglon  K  20036.. 
Vitina  Bnndo.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  #770  Washmgton  DC  200$ 


Bvatisai  Budget  Appea.  PO  Box  9  Bowtng  Green  Station  New  Yak  NY  10004 

Bnh  Norton  Bittner  Peslnger  t  Anderson,  m  Fkn  1155  ConnectKut  Aw.,  NW  Wastangton  DC  20036., 


Do,. 
D».. 
III.. 
Oi.. 
Ol.. 


Paiansal 

R/S/M.  Inc 

TRW,  Inc. ...^. 

Messerschrmtt  Bolknw-BWHn  GmUi 

Omninel  Corporation 

Sdinitzer  Steel  Products  Co 

Aaencan  Counai  c!  life  Insmnce.  Ik 

HuglKS  Aircraft  Coiiipaiiy 

WeyertiKustr  Company 

Amencai  (>raianid  Co 

Tennessee  Railroad  Assn 

Americair  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatni 

Sea-land  Corporation 

Nalnnal  Forest  Products  Assn 

Bniltierhood  o<  Mainlenanct  of  Way  Emploin.. 

National  Rurjl  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Toledo  ''u  '  Company 

Consul! i:    =;wer  Co 

National  A^uuOon  Society 

Warner  Commumcalions,  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Prolessnnal  Agents 

American  Automotile  Assn ;. 

Blaw  Knox 

First  Atlantic  Investment  Coip 

Fto-Sun  land  Corp 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn _. 

Ckeelanta  Corp 

Sakxnon  Brothers,  Inc 

Sola  Energy  Industries  Assn 

Flexible  Packaging  Association 

National  Fed  oi  Federal  Emptoyees 

U.S.  Oiamliei  ol  Commerce 

Ene(0  Recovery  Co.. 


750.00 
7^)00.00 


S.749.n 


15.000.00 
1.125.00 
1,563.00 
3.000.00 
2.500.00 


4M.00 


372.00 
179.06 


2.t79.6S 
7.SOO.0O 


389.12 
1.695.00 
15.000.00 
8.958.33 
6.103,17 
1,750.00 
500,00 
4,430.00 


1.125.00 
2.S00.00 


9.600.00 
9.600.00 
9.600.00 


500.00 
800.00 


2.500.00 


4SS.00 


Importers  Meat  Produts  Group.., 


OmIr  Nalienal  bilerprotessannel  de  I'Economic  lalien 

SMMlMe  to  Assure  the  AvalaMity  ol  Casein 

FOteriticn  des  Exportateurs  de  Vins  t  Spntaicux  de  France 

National  Foreign  Trade  Counai.  Inc 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  [mptoyees 

Association  ol  Bank  HoUing  Cis _ 

IMert  Bet;  Assooates.  hic  (For  Alabana  Hosprtal  Assatalion).. 


American  Health  Care  Assn 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  A  loan  Assn 

Consohdated  Edison  Co  ol  New  Yorti.  tK.. 

Genera  Puhlic  Utiklies  Corp 

Lincoln  Savings  S  Loan  Assn 

Perpetual  American  Bank,  FSB 

Western  Savings  i  loan  Assn 

Isl  Home  federal  ol  the  Carolinas 

biternational  Minerals  t.  Chemical  Corp.. 


Foley  i  lardner  (For  City  oi  Kenosha.  Wisconsin) 

Foley  t.  Urdner  (For  Kohlherg  Kiavis  Roberts  t  Co).. 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO 

Bartier  Blue  Sea  Line 

Hapag'Uoyd,  Aa 

Maersk  Une. „ 

NedHoyd  Uims - 

Port  tfeers 

Private  Truck  Council  ol  America.  Inc.. 


South  Dakota  Oept  ol  Transportatoo,  Div  of  Ralroads.. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Cnmcil 

Irvine  Company 

Slate  of  Montana 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Amencai  Assn  of  Homes  for  Hie  Aging 


Aiascsm,  Inc. 
Alaska  Power  Aul 
Alaska  Teamsters  Ei 


Tr«st.. 


Alaska  TeamstersEmpkiyer  WeKare  Tnst.. 

Amerada  Hess  Corp 

Caksta  Corp 


5.437.50 
450.00 


Ewttures 


24.75 


22.80 


2.92942 


794.52 
81171 


35.00 


1.026.15 


212.48 


373.18 

500.00 

5.195.00 

228.55 

12.00 


1.223.00 


M19.63 
40.89 


68.70 


442.84 


128.04 
53.16 


630.00 


3.448.00 
1.000.00 
15.000.00 


1.500.00 
1.000.00 
2.0OO.0O 
1.800.00 
2.000.00 
1.500.00 
5.000.00 


53.52 
7.500.00 
5.25850 


5,000.00 


1.000.00 
5.25000 


2.873,44 
9.7S3.75 


12.000,00 
3.455.94 
9.753.75 
9,75375 

19,507  00 


10.S52.00 


8.000.00 


2.775.01 

14.256.88 

13.60000 

380.00 

244.00 


12500 


1.266.00 


10.474,41 


I.S62.63 

1.088.00 
2.176.00 
1.945.67 
2.17600 
1.622,00 
5.134,00 


86.33 
5.62676 


475.00 


9700 
24554 
25.324.85 
471.54 
91.58 


17078 
381.43 
91.58 
91.58 
183.16 


125.00 


742J5 
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OrimuMn  or  MNriuil  Fikng 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 


Robert  J  Bird,  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washmitan  K  20006,, 
Qiales  0  Bishop,  1225  Connectioit  Ave .  NW  Washington  K  20036.. 


H  RaNord  Bishop  II.  P  0  Box  946  Holly  Hi  FL  3201 
Do 


Bishtii  Ubecmai  Oook  Putctfl  t  ReywMs.  1200  17th  SMM.  NW.  7tk.Fl  WasMnflo*  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 


Oenns  A.  BiU,  PC  Box  3965  Sai  fnuaea  CA  94119 

Gerne  Bjomson,  1800  K  SI .  NW  #929  Washington  K  20006 

Blxk  Maufort  Stone  i  Kelly,  PC .  324  North  Fattai  Street  Akundna  VA  22314.. 
Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


En*IO|iir/CM 


Oty  of  St  George. 

0>  NitiontI  Corp 

First  Fcdera  Baik  ol  Alaska.  SB 

Houston  MetropoMai  Tranil  AiAoiilir .. 

^mlrtii  Corp 

Si  Gtorge  Tata)  Cnip 

Tnanslcrs  local  959 

Wcstin(lio«se  EMctnc  Cap 

Yiian  Pidhc  Corp 

Zachry,  Inc.. 


Amencai  Pubhc  Transil  Assn,, 


Natnna  Heath  Cae  Fmaicing  Am.... 
NMaia  Haalth  Cae  Retnnait  Aiai. 

Mawlacturers  Haiovw  Baik 

MmiI  Mms  HeMni  Institute , 

RpMiM  Gn  TimnutMn  CoiMion 

no  Granoi  momums 

BRhtd  taMr  Corporation _ 

B.F  GoodnchCo 

AM  Signal  Connaws „ 

American  Health  Cae  Aisn 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

ChajoRTA 

Chryver  ■  Mitsubishi  Joint  Vonton 

Derecktor  Shipyirds 

Dommcai  Repubkc 

Fma  CM  i  Chemical  Co 

Government  of  the  Bahann.. 


3.St0.8ll 


2.13i00 
623.01 


Joseph  W  Blackbucn.  PO  Box  55727  2222  Arlington  Ave.  So  Birminghan  Ai  35255.. 


Do.. 


Robert  1  Btacfcwell.  One  Thomas  Qrcle,  NW  Washington  K  20002.. 

Do 

Do 1. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


Bev  D  Blackwood,  1899  I  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washintton  DC  20036 — 

Bowen  Blar  Jr ,  519  S  w  Third  Ave ,  #810  Portland  OS  97204 

David  A  Btoir,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

Noi  B  Blair.  Suite  J  11244  Waples  Mill  Rd  Faitax  VA  22030 

Michael  0  Blaichad,  PC  Box  J943  Fort  Worth  TX  76113 

Helen  Blank,  122  C  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Douglas  J  Blass,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Kenneth  T  Blaykick,  1325  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Bryant  C  Blewelt,  PO  Box  24305  Oakland  CA  94623 

Donak)  T  Bliss.  1800  i«  Stieet.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „....■. 

Vugmia  6  Bliss  1725  k  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 '. 

leraM  Blizin.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20004 

L  Thomas  BkJCk.  One  Wall  Street  New  York  NY  10015 ;. 

Peter  I  Btockhn.  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Holton  i  Bkimgren,  1015  15th  Street,  NW.  #1220  Washington  DC  20005 

Douglas  M  Bknmliek)  500  N  Capitol  SI ,  NW.  #300  Washintton  K  20001 . 

Mark  Bkxjmfield,  1850  K  St ,  NW,  #520  Washington  OC  2001)6 

Nancy  I  Blueweiss,  45  BromlieM  Street  Boston  MA  02108 

Jarecl  0  Blum,  1776  K  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20OO6 

Robert  A.  Blum,  Three  Emtiarcadero  Center  28th  Fkw  San  Francisco  CA  94111 

Milly  S  Blumel.  1050  Connectioil  Avenue,  NW,  #760  Washington  DC  20036 , 

Charles  R  BlumenleW  Boile  6  Gates  2100  The  Baik  ol  California  Center  Seattle  WA  98164 , 

Sanuel  0  Blunt,  444  N  Caprtol  Street.  #828  Washington  OC  20001 

WiHianJ  Boarman,  PO  Box  157  Coloralo  Springs  0)80901 „ 

Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U  S ,  880  S  Picketl  St  Alexaidria  VA  22304 

Larry  J  Boctaossa.  460  Twin  City  Bank  Bklg  One  Rwerfronl  Place  North  Unie  Rock  AR  72114.. 
David  A  Bockoray.  777  14th  St .  NW  Washin^eton  DC  20005.. 


HaroU  Boel  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #718  Washmgton  DC  20001 

Lary  A  Boggs,  1920  N  SI ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Tmnthy  A  Boggs,  1133  21sl  Street,  Nw;  #400  Washrnglon  DC  20036.. 
Bogle  aid  Gales,  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  Washington  K  20005.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Co.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Robert  I  Bohai.  1101  16th  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Patncia  Bomski,  1333  New  Hanpshre  Ave,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Robert  I  Bdger,  PO  Box  1417-049  Alexandria  VA  22313 

William  F  Bigger,  The  Power  House  3255  Grax  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Bematette  Bollon,  400  First  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20001.. 


Beniann  C  Bokisky.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20005 ..... 

Shaon  I  Bomer,  727  N  Washnglon  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Josqti  C  Bonanno  Jr ,  1785  Haaenda  Drive  Canpbdl  CA  95008 

A  Dewey  Bond,  PO  Box  3556  Washington  DC  20007 

Edwad  N  Bond  1700  North  Moore  St  Rosslyn  VA  22209 

Russell  F  Bonham  III,  PO  Box  38  Hunlsvilk:  TX  77344 „ _. 

Mm  E.  Bonn,  1050  Connectcut  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washmgton  OC  20036 „.. 

Shaon  Lee  Bomtt,  1025  Connectcut  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036 

Bonner  8  Assooates,  Inc,  1625  K  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington  OC  20006 „ 

Gaylon  B.  Booker,  1918  N  Pakway  Mernphis  TN  38112 — „ 

W  Dai  Boone,  345  Pak  Ave  New  York  NY  10154 

John  K.  Booth,  1850  K  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006,. 


Oia«  Boratyn,  1230  31st  St .  NW.  #5  Washmgton  K  20007 

Edwad  T  Borda.  1625  Eye  St .  NW.  #1023  Mlashington  K  20006 

Ridian)  H  Bomenunn.  410  First  Street  SE  Washington  OC  20003,.-. 

Lairence  D  Boiy.  1015  I5ih  Si,  NW.  #802  Wtshngton  DC  20005 

G  Slewat  BomcII.  1611  North  Kent  SI    #800  ArliMton  VA  22209 

M.  L  BoMOl.  1235  Mlvsoo  Oihs  Highway,  #500  MMglon  VA  22202... 


tnternatnna  Mahcil  Centas.  Inc.. 

Johnson  A  loknson 

Kanai  Aertmioe 

Nitutal  Gk  Swiy  Asm 

PutoMor  Cowia 

Sitornon  Brothers,  hK 

Tobacco  Institute 

Trans  WorkI  Airlines.  Inc 

UNIIA _ 

US  Lms 

Unian  Pacific  Corp.. 


Sirole  Permutt  Fnend  Fnedmai  Held  t  Apohisky,  PC  (For  Nawood  Omc,  Inc,  et 
al). 


Snole  Permutt  FrKnd  Fnedmai  Hekl  t  Apotnsky.  PC  (For:  Unntryty  of  mtmt 

■      et  at ). 

ranpwtatkm  Co.  Inc 


100.00 
22J08.00 
18,750,00 
22.500.00 

9400.00 
30MO.OO 

7.500110 

Mmm 
7joo.oe 
vimm 

4J00.00 
30M0.00 
4SAI0.t0 

wxAm 

S4M.0I 
22.S00J0 
18JI00.00 
75m.00 
18.750.00 
24.000.00 


SmiMLetal). 
_  Tute  Tranporti 
Cove  MwtliMi  CmdmIis... 


EflNRh  OmdviIwi _ 

Eqrfy  Cailm  1.  Inc - 

Equity  Cirritrs  HI.  Inc „ 

Fakon  Tinkers.  Inc „.„ 

Keystone  Shippmg  Co 

Sun  Transport,  Ik 

trinidad  Corporation 

Victory  Carriers,  inc 

Exxon  Corporitxm 

Friends  ol  the  Cohmba  Gorge -. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Free  the  Eagle  t  Tagel,  Inc 

Texas-New  Mxico  Power  Co 

ChiMren's  Delense  fund 

Investment  Company  Institute 

American  Fed  of  Govcrninent  EmptoyOB 

Clorox  Company 

O'melveny  I  Myers  (For:  SaMa  Fe 

Courtney  McCamant  t  Tunay 

Hill  t  Knowllon,  Inc. 

Irving  Trust  Co 

American  Bankers  Assn 


Cn*). 


National  Manulactured  Housmg  Fidirahin „ 

American  Israel  Pubkc  Altars  uanm 

American  Counai  lor  Capital  Fonmhon -. 

Edward  Bla    :tein.  Inc _...._.. 

Direcl  Selhiw  Association _.._. 

Mautchen  Qgyte  Brown  t  Enaw  (For:  PmiMnli  McM  Gto«  tc) . 

Umon  Oil  Co  of  CaMonni _. 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Aisn — 

RaliO  Olficrs  Unon 

brlemationii  Typographical  Umon 


American  Petroleum  InsMuli 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

Ainerican  Mining  Congresi 

Waiwr  Communications,  he 

AWW  Fxtory  Trawlers  km 

AliMCt  tor  Fail  TraJe 

ARKrican  Fair  Trade  CouncH 

CoMhon  for  dean  Water 

Northwtst  Apparel  t  Textile  Assn.. 
Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Aw.... 

Nilnnal  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Atlailic  RchlcM  Co. 


National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores,  hic 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Communiutions  Int'l.  inc  (For:  Kingdom  ol  Morooot) . 
Gray  t  Co  PuMk  Corofflunicatmns  Ml,  hic  (For:  Ikpmc  ol  TMtii|f)..„ 

Biolhorhood  ol  Ralroal  SifiukNn -~ 

Amencai  Assn  ol  Nurserym*. 

United  Fresh  Fruit  i  VegetM  AlN 


Amencai  Meal  InsMute.. 
Boeing  Compiny..„„..„ 


lal.  inc.. 


Ml  Oil  Co.. 

Bme  Cross  8  Bh*  SMM  Am 

NiMnal  Cotton  Counai  of  Aimrici 

Uonn  Paafic  Corp  aid  AMnct  fa  Qm  EMrgi.. 

Amencai  Council  ol  Ue  Insurana.  bic 

D  Bontyn,  ltd — 

Asioaitmn  ot  General  MerchandiM  CM* 

Amencai  Nucleir  Energy  Counai 

Americai  Consultirn  Encmeers  Council 

Amencai  Apparel  llinula:turers  Assn.  he 

Itatai  Advaiod  hdustnts.  he 


40,000,00 


632J4 
206,87 
311.H 
276J2 
8$Jt 
IJH3J7 
784.81 
243.81 


4«3.9I 

867  J« 

ViM 

IS8J8 

l.t20J4 

19.00 

)S8J) 

4.181J9 


44144 

20000 

8JO0JI0 


2J13M 


lOSJO 
8SJ0 

1I.7S312 
12JU.M 

no.7s 


11,721.08 


300.« 


2jn« 

1480.(0 

xmsn 


1JS7J( 


SO.000.00 


12.000M 


t4.400« 
1000.00 


""Wm 


37.se 
i,soogo 


3nM 


liiojio 

(SOJO 


SIOJO 

SMLN 

tlS.7liSI 


imsx 

900.00 
3.04998 


8Rj; 


8300 


S,4S(J4 


I.S0000 


150,00 
20019 

2000 

5230 

4.83490 

654.22 


56.500.00 


IMSiJS 


476.22 


90.00 


84.23441 
22.11 


471.12 

van 
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Oriiiradai  a  Mwluil  Ping 


OotB  a  BotstaiL  1730  M  St,  NW.  IHM  Wataiilai  DC  ?003«. 
Wn  E.  eoKtiatl.  1667  K  Stat.  NW.  #350  Urtmtm  DC  »036 
liws  a  Bom.  4M7  Fata  Bovlmnl  Untan  W)  20706. 


Fra*  J  Boaidn  Jr .  AssocaM  PMrakun  Mustnes  of  Pa  PO  Bn  925  Hmistaci  P*  17IIM... 

miiB  J  Bow.  4  Khrtd  Tr»fc  CwlB  Hbk  Yort  Iff  lOOM 

RKtKy  A.  BOMI.  8701  Gwr>  Amw.  "Ol  $*«  >ft,  >*>  20910 


Atot  R  BoMR.  West  Vlrtni  PiMtaii  Coanl  Sate  7ll  Atlas  BH|.  Ckarieskn  WV  2S30I.. 

Doac  B  Bortes,  205  Spn«|  Hi  ^ma  ftaSMi  GA  30075 

^^  I  P  BnrtM.  ion  hness  Start  Akiaita  VA  22314.. 
mas.  PO 


JnD 


ro  Bn  844  Tem*  TX  76503 . 


Bomb  OwtMy  Bwlesn  Peitolan  (  NanMnd,  PO  Bos  844  T«i«le  IX  7tS03... 

In  Costal  BoKjo,  1015  IStt  St..  NN  Wskimtai  K  20005 

Mai  a  Bnd.  1801  K  St..  WW  WBkaiikn  DC  20006 ._^...;;^ 

Btac(MlTPatlnai.  1825  Eye  Stnaf.  NW.  #1200  Wasln(taii  K  20006 

Do - 

Do .-■ 

Ol 

h 

Di 

k 

b — . ' 


Di.. 


Bncf  mm'i'iaimmi.  1000  Oomcliail  Aaene.  NW.  #304  Wskaiiln  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Ol 

k 

•i 

Ol - - — - 

Do 


Do.. 


Fra*  W  Bradkf.  1700  R  SI .  NW  Wislimton  DC  20006 

Wiine  W  Bmky.  1101  Vennonl  Ave.  NW  WaslMigtm  DC  20005.... 

Dene  M  9nHm.  1957  E  St .  NW  WistMictoii  K  20006 

dials  N  Biatff.  8111  Gatetwist  M.  Fafe  dwdi  VA  22047 

Iota  J  Bratfr  Ul.  2111  lefteraxi  Dav^  IMiMif  Arlngton  VA  22207... 

Caitn  Bragg,  1901  L  Street.  NW.  #303  WasHngton  DC  20036 

Oiates  Olfagi,  PO  Box  12285  MaiiplK  TN  38182 

Ravmnl  F  Bran  Ir .  2135  R  Strtet.  NW  Wastungton  K  20001 

Do.. 


BiaKi  t  iMd.  923  15ai  Stiert.  NW,  FKn  H.  Waskatlon  K  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Ridiai)  0  Braaack.  PO  Boi  550  Deitei  NY  13634 _ 

WCan  C  BtBskaes.  Mrntz  lem  Cahi  Fenis  GkMky  t  Pmo  1125  Eye  St..  NW,  #1201  «»ln||gii  K  20006.. 

dntiai  N  BraiNJcJi.  1776  F  Strert,  NW  WaMigkn  OC  20006 

Ro*  BrauiBtem.  817  14«i  St.  NW  Washmton  DC  20005 

Bui  B  Bray  Ji .  2300  S  9lti  St ,  #104  Mutton  VA  22204 

DanHd  H  Branr.  PO  Bu  12266  Seattle  WA  98102.. 


HaoU  I  Bnal.  1900  PermsylvaHa  Avenue,  NW  Wasliiii{loo  DC  20068 

Nod  Braol.  600  Maylaid  Avenue.  SW.  #400  Welmton  K  20024 

H  Aflflmy  Bioail  )r.  PO  Box  3151  Houston  TX  77253 

EdMiil  T  BKatMt.  lOSO  Comecticul  Ave .  NW  Wastaigtoo  DC  20036 

Roy  1  Bmto.  1111  Uth  SI.  NW.  #1200  Washnfloo  OC  20005 

Breed  AtMl  t  Morni.  1875  Eye  SI .  NW.  #1000  Wshmtai  DC  20006 

Brcgmai  Atd  by  rSini.  IIM  ISBi  SI.  NW.  #1212  ifetMiglan  DC  20005.... 
Do - 


Ol.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
Do. 


lames  Patn*  Brennan.  5999  Slevenson  Avenue  Alenxkia  VA  22304 

Peter  I  Brerelon.  900  EudO  Avenue  Cle»eto«l  OH  44101 

ThoniE  M  Biesntan  M.  1700  K  Start.  NW,  #1204  WastaKtoi  K  20006.. 

Atari  I  Breasler.  1000  WHson  BM.  #2300  Artrnton  VA  22209 

Betva  B  Bnssrtt  1771  N  St.  NW  Waslimlon  DC  2(1036 

Eizabrth  Y  Bnttn.  2550  M  Straet.  NW  WaslMi(lan  DC  20037.. 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 


t  Hvdy.  1730  Penosytvaaa  Ave..  NW.  #300  Waslin{lon  OC  20006.. 


k- 

k.. 


Steotn  W  Bioate.  1629  K  Start.  NW  Wastmglon  OC  20006... 
witam  H  Brodiead,  900  tbrqurtle  BoMng  Detroit  Ml  48226.. 


Do.. 


OMd  A  Bn*.  1640  RMe  IsM  Ave,  NW  WBli«tDi  K  20036 

Nacy  B  BioA,  600  New  leiay  Aw,  NW  Wslniloi  K  20001 

FMi0  I.  Bnanai.  919  IStli  Start,  NW.  #600  Washiifton  K  20006. 

Kdart  D.  Bnatoi.  1111  19tli  k.  NW,  #402  WtsHngton  K  20036 

Bnrti  Assocales.  toe,  605  un  Start.  NW.  #405  Wasliin(ton  K  2000S... 

t  R.  Bmks.  PO.  Box  2121  Corpus  Onsti  TX  78403 

May  L  Bnola.  1730  M  Start.  IM  Wshqlon  K  20036 

DiMl  W.  BrooK,  1726  M  Start.  NW,  #401  Wasln|ton  K  20036. 

Daial  T.  Brbs.  PO  Bn  1478  Hoetoo  TX  77001 

■aio  Bma.  1776 II  Start.  NW  WEln|lan  DC  20006.. 


I  ot  RahHK  Arine  t  SteanJSp  Ckrts.  815 I6II1  Stiort.  NW  Wstaiglan  DC  20006... 

DdmH  a  Brotzman.  1400  «  St..  NW  W^aiftoii  K  20005 

DmI  S  J  Broim.  1101  Um  SI.  NW.  #604  WasHmjIoii  OC  20036 

Don*)  H  BroKii.  1121  L  SI.  #810  Saoaoento  CA  95814 

Do 

Doieen  L  BroM.  1001  Connecticut  Aw.,  NW  Wastivkn  DC  20036 

Ehi  B  Brwd.  1615  H  Strert.  NW  WaftiiflDn  DC  20062 

GHTie  L  Broim.  1000  Wilsan  Boutevard  Artntto"  VA  22209.. 


Eiicloya/Ciait 


Co,  toe.. 


AAMTS.. 

American  Pelraieum  Institute 

Collee  Suga  i  Cocoa  Exchaite,  he. 

totemational  Fed  ol  Protessmal  (  TacMcil  EaiMn.. 

Amercan  Peln*um  Institute 

Georna  F^nver  Co 

True*  Trailei  Manulaclurers  Assn. 

Trtal  Council  ol  the  Couskalta  Tribe  ol  Lowsiaii 

Tnbal  Council  ol  Hie  CoustultJ  Triie  ol  I 

Plielps  Dodge  Corp 

totemataM  Business  ItadiMS  Cap- 

Ameneai  Gas  Assn 

Aneriean  Insuraiee  Assn — .... 

Aopalaeliiai  Energy  Group.. 


Chemical  Manulacturets  Assn,  Inc 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc 

Galaglier.  CWd 

HNG/lnternortli 

Utoty  Bant  t  Trust  ol  Nm  laxy.. 

Loasiaia  land  I  Exploratian  Co. 

National  CaUe  TrtevBm  Assn.  Inc .... 
Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assocales.. 

SoutMown/Prtto  OH  Compaiy 

US.  Tuna  Foundation 

Valero  Energy  Corporation 

American  Southwest  Financial  Col 

Calitomia  Mickel  Corp „ 

Oty  ol  Tucson 

CSX  Corporation . 


I.S00.00 


6JQ0.00 


50000 

9,745.50 
1.000.00 


150.00 
213.60 
500.00 


500.00 

zsooo 


175.00 
S2S.II0 


400.00 


Dayliglit  Savmi  Time  CoaMen.... 
Energy  AbsorpTion  Systems,  toe... 
Estes  Conoany.. 


Pratt  t  Whtney  Anralt  Group 

Singapore  Airlines  Ltd 

Southern  Arizona  Water  Resources  Associltioi... 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

American  Medical  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

American  Automdiile  Assn 

International  Trade  &  Development  Agency.  Inc.. 

Colt  Industries.  Inc 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 

Agrituels  Rrtining  Corp.  rt  al 

American  Independent  Rrtiners  Assn 

Coalition  on  Beveraie  Issues. 

General  Dynamics  Orp.. 


Metropolitan  Transportatan  Aulhonly... 

Zenith  Raio  Corp 

National  Border  Patrol  Council.. 


Smith  Baney  Hams  Upham  t,  Co.  hic 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

Amercai  Postal  Worliers  Unnn.  AFL^dO.. 

Federal  Managers  Assn 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  rt  al 

Womac  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Oplometric  Assn 

Cecos  International 

Norfolli  Southern  Corp 

American  Dental  Assn 

Empire  Blue  Cross  h  Bhie  Shield 


2,625.00 
30,000.00 


7,000.00 
12,000.00 
5.000.00 
8,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,000.00 

3.000.00 

500.00 


100.00 
300.00 


1.000.00 

12S.00 

9,775.35 


49.59 


I  P  Brown.  Brown  t  Assocales  301  Sovere«i  Court.  #102  SL  lois  MO  63011.. 


Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America .. 

Americai  C»  Rental  Assn 

Amencai  Fed  o(  Labor  i  Congress  ol  industrial  Orgaiizilions.. 

Committee  lor  Tax  Equity 

National  Ca  Rental  System,  toe 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Ryder  Systems,  toe 

Trao  Hlfeild  Airlines,  toe 

Truck  Renhng  S  Leasing  Assn 

American  Assn  for  Counseling  t 

Ameritrust  Co.  Natl  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 


Northrop  Corp.. 
NahonalA 


Assn  ol  Broatcasters... 

RjR  hidustries.  Ix 

At.Sea  Inoneration.  Inc.. 


Cokmbia  Gas  System  Scnict  Ooqi.. 

CSX  Coiporabon 

GNB.tac 

Phillips  fttroleun  Ca 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp 

US.  Conference  ol  Mayors.. 


AHiann  ol  American  Insurers 

Phinkett  Cooney  Rutt  Wallers  Staiciyh  t  Pedmen  (For:  Brxy  IMMans  t 

Compain). 
Phnhrtt  Coney  Rutt  Walters  Staiciyk  t  Pedeisen,  P.c  (For:  Oty  ol  Drtroit. 


Pfankrtt  Cooney  Rutt  Walters  Staiczyk  (  Pedersen  (For:  Drtroit  Educational  TV 

Foundahon). 
Pknkrtt  Cooney  Rutt  Walters  Staczyk  ii  Pedersen,  Pc  (For:  Michigai  Consoidricd 

Gas  Co). 
Phmkttt  iaann  Ruti  Walters  Staicnk  t  Ptdenoi  (For:  Nitionil  Ba*  ol  Drtroit) .. 

AntiManation  League  ol  B'na  Brith 

AMancehx  Jushet 

ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc : 

Federation  of  American  Hwprtih „„„......»........».........»..«..» 

Northern  Textile  Assn 

Central  Power  &Lighl  Co.... 


leatue  ol  Women  Voters  ol  «•  U.S... 

BwMgton  hidustries.  toe 

UnileirGas  Pipe  line  Co 

Direct  Seing  Association 


Rubber  Manulaclurers  Assn.. 

MonsaitoCo 

Crawley  Mantime  Chiil 


1.000.00 
1,000.00 


800.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 


2,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
5.00Ln 
5J27.00 
403.00 
400.00 


1.500.00 
162.35 


10J06.2S 


1,500.00 


7,500.00 

757.50 

12J47.S0 

3,555.00 
2,775.00 
550.00 
10.00 
4.500.00 
6JI00.00 
1J42.40 
4.t7U7 
1.755.00 


15.101100 

lomoo 

70O00 


Sanma  Corporahon.. 

Consumers  lor  WorM  Trak 

Ckanber  of  Comment  of  the  U.S... 

Giumman  Corporation 

Oty  of  SI.  LouE  .  Oty  Hal 


2.400.00 
1.250.00 


150.47 


31715 
10JM.n 


5ni3 
3,326.21 


36.20 
199  50 


199.50 
99.75 


341.13 
211.41 


ISliO 


1.04731 
830.00 


225.00 
345.00 
160.00 
155.00 
170.00 
165.00 


245.00 


357.69 


140.50 


147.01 
510J( 


124.96 

2.100.49 

214.09 


1,424.15 


m27 
3110 


1,427.31 


3,739.05 
716.34 


26.60 


6.000.00 

1J05.4O 

13.50 

575.00 


ai4 
2it3t7t 


105J4 


101.03 
739.94 
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Orftoi'ili*  "  todMMl  ring 


ICSM  r.  Brawn  Ir .  1918  N  Pakwiy  Manptus  TN  38112 . 

S  M  Hauy  Brown  Jr .  411  Fiyrttevie  Stnrt  Mai.  #2035  RMigh  NC  27601 

I  D.  Bnwn.  NibrHhi  Prtratoan  CouncH  PC  Box  95063  Una*  NO  61509.. 


EfflpMyw/aait 


Vlfm  Brown.  15«i  1  M  sIrMis,  NW  WaNnglon  K  20005.. 

tMfam  E.  Inwn,  815  Oann«lioit  Ave.  NW  WnM^tan  K  20006.... 

I  R  Brawn.  122  C  Strert.  NW.  #200  WoMntlon  OC  20001 

I  Y  Brawn.  1155  ConnKtEut  Ave.  NW,  #800  WahinflDn  OC  20036 

Brawn  I  fin,  Oikt,  1920  N  Start.  NW.  #510  WnlMgton  DC  20036 

gj ---'• 

Brown  tSiiimi7iw'iwi'*^  ZZZZZZZ! 

Brewnstm  Zadmai  (  Schomer.  1401  New  York  Ave .  NW.  #900  WisMn|lM  K  20005 

Gin  W  Bruna.  PO  Box  2159  DaHis  TX  75221 

Kitbyne  M  Braia.  1025  Conmcbeut  Ave.  NW  Wishngton  K  20036 

J.  Chaks  BruM.  633  PwnnlvaM  Ave..  NW.  #600  Wnhmgton  K  20004 

Bryai  Cive  WfMlm  t  McUiats.  1015  15th  Strart.  NW:  #1000  Wishnglon  DC  20005 

Diwn  M.  Biydon.  118  16th  Start,  NW  Washington  K  20006 _ 

Buchaiai  togersofl.  PC.  1667  K  Strert.  NW.  9th  Fl  Washmglon  K  20006 .„.. 

Do ~ 

Lata  Buck.  1319  F  Strwt.  NW  Wahmton  K  20004 

k«h  A.  B«ck*w,  1667  K  Strtrt,  NW.  #500  Witfmgton  K  20006 

G  N.  Bufltofhl*.  2230  Callhimia  Strert.  NW  Wi]hin|ton  DC  20008 

Bulking  Ownas  t  Maiaiers  Assn  International.  1250  Eye  St ,  NW,  #200  Washmglon  DC  20005.. 

OouglHW  Bukao.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Robert  G  Buhy.  3321  Gknmore  Drive  Falls  Church  VA  22041 „... 

Bunne  L  Bunch,  1725  K  Start,  NW.  #1M1  WlMigton  K  20006.. 

Darel  D  Bunge,  MnneooU  Prtrotam  (Council  316  N  Wit       :  ^^ 

David  A.  Bonn.  1211  Conntcticut  Avmm.  NW.  #406  W«ln|lon  K  20036., 

Do 

Do 

Normal  D  Burch.  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW,  #401  WMhingten  DC  20005 

Pail  F  Burdrtt.  Suite  700  South  1800  M  Short,  NW  Wnfajgton  K  20036 

Qair  W  Burgener.  PO  Box  8186  Ra«*  SaiU  fe  CA  92067 

Kevin  Butke.  1771  N  StreeL  NW  Washington  M  20036 

Sahy  J  Buike.  Scott  Harrison  t  Mcleod  2501  M  Strert.  NW,  #400  WuhingtM  OC  20037.. 

Do 

Fraicis  X  Burkhadt,  1750  Hew  York  Ave.  NW  WasNngton  DC  20006 

Builey  t  Dark  Leal  Tobactxi  Export  Assn.  1100  17th  St .  NW  WashnMn  DC  20036 


Hfibishi  St.,#1025  SI  PM  I 
iK2f  " 


155102.. 


Bi  0  Burhson,  601  todana  Avenue.  NW.  #505  Washmrton  DC  201 
Maiihvi  A^  Bumrtte  III.  631  Water  Roa)  Great  Falls  VA  22066.. 


Charles  S  Bums.  1015 15th  SI .  NW  Wnhmghm  K  20005 .. 

Timothy  F  Bums.  2501  M  SI .  NW  Wuhinglon  DC  20037 

Burr  Pease  i  Kurtz.  Ix.  810  N  SI  Aachora|l  AK  99501 

Burson-Mastola,  1150  M  Start.  NW,  #900  Wnhngloi  OC  20036,. 

Do 


Do., 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do.. 


Fra*  Burtnrtt.  5999  Stevenson  Avenue  Aleiaidiia  VA  22304 

Baby  Rrtim  and  Leonad.  PC .  1330  ConnKticut  Ave .  NW.  #200  Wishfflgtan  U  20036 

Do 

k 

Babaa  L  Bush,  1220  L  St..  NW  WiMiglen  K  20005 

E  Phip  Bush,  300  Lmeoto  Plaza,  Lli-5  OHIas  TX  75201 

Hekn  t  Butler,  1630  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #202  Washmiton  K  20009 

Patrick  Butler.  1875  Eye  Strert.  NW,  #1110  Washington  DC  20006 

Wiiam  A  Butter.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington  OC  20003 ™ 

Butler  i  Binion.  1747  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

k .-. 

k „„.. 

k 

Mrs  H  E.  Butt,  3700  Ociai  Drive  Carpus  Christi  TX  78411 

CakraUda  Wickershan  1  Tall,  7th  Fkior  1333  New  HanpshnlM.,  NW  Wnhinilon  K  20036.. 

Mm  R  Cah.  1711  Kini  Start  Alexaidna  VA  22314 .Ah.,. 

k*n  0  Cahin,  444  N  (apilol  Stnrt,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 ...._ ... 

k 

C  RKhad  Cahoon,  1120  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  #1130  WiMigton  OC  20005 

Roy  C  Cahoon.  6100  KnolkMOd  Or  FMs  Church  VA  22041 

Mnrim  G  Cain,  1625 1  St.,  NW,  #1023  Washington  OC  20006 — 

Alai  CMwrtl,  2550  M  Stnrt,  NW,  #770  WBhmftin  K  20037 „ 

Chalis  D  Calhoufl,  30  Montgomery  Stnrt  lersey  Dty  NJ  07302 

Fra*  W  Calhoun,  3400  Texas  Commerce  Tower  Houston  TX  77002 

Prter  E  Callaun,  1100  Conntcbcut  Ave.,  NW  WHhin|ton  K  20036 

John  C  CalMan,  299  Pak  Avenue  New  York  NY  lOlTl 

Gordon  L.  Cahert,  Box  34-531  Brthndi  MD  20817 

Canbrilge  totinationil,  Ine,  1600  WHm  Boutovad,  #713  AilngMn  VA  22209 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 


NMonil  Cotton  OdukI  ol  AMflci.. 
Cirotni  Row*  1  UM  k » 

MINnCili  rluuNlin  MURMI 

Natonil  Ann  of  Hone  BuMn  If ««  Ui .. 
Ford  Motor  Co .. 


Council  of  Stan  Chanbvs  of  C— ww 

WmIi  MuHMmint  he. 

MMicy  EliafQMCi.  Inc 

SlWHl  TitovMin  todustry  Asw/SPACE 

Sitokl  TV  Viewing  Rights  Superlund.  he 

Gny  Panthers »,. 

koMMA  RicMiiy  AnoeatM  UMtotf  PalMnftlp.. 

Ainaicin  Mrofini,  toe 

(lA  Technofogw).  Nic 

Ablate  Insurance  Group.. 


Mier  I  Chevalier  Chid  (lor  WMn  SMmi  i\mh 
mk  todustry  Foundatm/tot'l  Ann  of  In  OlM  Wn.. 

Fodaition  ol  Appani  Minofictum 

Norfolk  Sovthan  Corp.. 


MMAm «I  Pnvatt  Psychatrc  HavKlh 

InlVMliinil  MMi  for  FMinciil  PUnoMf,  Inc 

NittontI  Am  of  Roil  EsUte  hMstmnn  TrMti.  tac.i 


I  Am.  Inc.. 


Afflirtcan  TnUe  Mmilactum  Instltirti.  Mc.. 

Robon  Sdmoidv  i  Asnciitn „» 

ConAiri,  Inc 

Amoncan  Pitrolouffi  Insbbilo „ 

HurM  Conontion.... 
MHiBW  PuHWim  / 
Pireai  SNmn  Ann.. 
tonege  or  Mnencai  rimongius... 
Mirrell  Dow  Phamanuhcill,  IK.. 

G  A  Technotogies,  Ix 

National  Assn  o<  Bioadcastcn 

American  Assn  ol  Crop  Int 
United  Egg  Producers.. 


International  Brothahood  of  PMwi  i  MM  Tnta.. 


114.79 

liMOO 


MM 
21215 

5.N0.M 
l.il5.H 
19411.75 
19.111.75 


7iO.H 


1W.N 

"sjuiiio 


MM 
1,453J0 
IMOJO 
JJNOM 
2M.H 
5.2N.M 

"3JM'.H' 

IJNM 

17.50 

135.M 


NISI 

1,124.M 


2711 


ss 


M.U 


I.7H.SI 


■ss 

94414 


McOonmh  Oougtos  Corp 

Gmay  Mawfictunrs  of  Anaiet,  toe.. 

Phelps  Doilie  Corp 

Chemical  iwnulactunrs  Am,  toe 

tklutna.  Ix 

Blue  Cross  i  Bhie  Skiid  AMU 

City  of  PhiUdrtphii „. 

CB,  IX 

Magai  Slinin  (  Co,  toe.. 


Mkur  L  Cmwoi.  316  PtmsytMna  Ave.,  Sf.  #402  Waliigton  DC  20003.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Nacy  Cmmh,  IHO  l  Start.  NW,  #900  Wnhntton  K  200U 

Canp  CannwiN  Ba*  HurMi  (^  HolkM  1  Gl,  25S0  M  SI,  IW.  #275 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


K  20037,. 


C  R.  Cm«M  Jr.,  1120  OaMdicri  Amwi,  NW,  #900  WnhtoMi  DC  20031... 

Cat  C.  Canptrt,  1030  15«i  SI,  NW,  Suk  7M  Woiiiiiilan  DC  20M5 

Ckatos  Alfii  CavM,  1776  F  Stnrt,  NW  WiMigkn  OC  20006.. 


CkafHp.TaifM.  1745.  Mtom  Dm  HMmv  #511  MngtaJfA  22202 


Jmm  Cailtdl  CnmI 
k 
k 


15th  Start,  NW,  #907  WHiiinilai  OC  20005.. 


PmnMhraua  Eoonomc  Devrtopmnt  Am 

Phtadilpha  Port  Corp 

Siirs  Roebuck  t  Co 

South  lersey  Port  Corp 

Temple  University 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  t  DcvotopnMl 
Europtin  Confederation  of  the  Footwor '  ' 

timex  Corporation „ „... 

Uiwersil  loaf  Tobacco  Co,  toe. 

Afliericai  Prtioleum  Institaik „.. 

Tivior  1  MizrtI 

Tawan  Power  ConpMir . 

Times  Mirror  Co 

Nitionil  Audubon  Socttty 

Associilion  ol  Executne  Siach  CanuKaitt.  toe 
Commi  Assocales 


iKXiues  Borel  Enterprises.  Ix  aid  Acctr  North  Awalcw,  Mc.. 
National  Fed  ol  Independent  Busmen 


Asphalt  Rooting  Minulaclunrs  f 

Potato  Chp/Snack  Food  Assn -.. 

Misiachusrtts  Bay  Tranportrtion  Authority „ 

Massachusetts  Port  Auhwrity 

l^tiolium  Markrtvs  Assn  o)  Amnca 

Nrtionil  Automatic  Merchaidising  Ann „ 

Allocation  of  Gaiaal  Mvchaidae  Chan „ 

RJR  todustrles,  Ik 

Rako  Officas  Union „ 

EnrkMrmmt,  toe 

Inc 

Vfutvico  Corporitiofl 

ODfflflNrictil  Lm  Lmcm  of  Amir,  CoMn  OM.  Ainqr  SkImi.. 

Avoo  Lyconmi »»»»«»»»»..»•.•< 

Fonl  AvoipKi  &  ConmuMcitiM  Oofp »»»..».»m.»..u.<u 

FMC  Corporttioft »»» 

Gamral  Dmano  Land  SyHwi. 

Lockhood-Coofiii  Co ». 

NonJin  Sytton,  he 

Affliran  Corpontiofi,  it  il 

Ainoricin  Grayftound  Tftck  QpnMn  Am  ....«.....».«»....«»». 

HiH  Signs.  Inc.  «  il 

Sifitran  Systtm  Corporatiii. »..„»„^»..» ^.. — 

Sifnal  Conrnuncitnm »».... «.. 

31  Compmy  ,........„..^ „„..... — . — -.....« 

Binkiniinci  Corponttin „...........„»».».«... 

Corp. »..„»»»».....««»..»«»». 

aPHnllMI    0|MM)f »..».»H>H»»MM.>M.»U 
HMuftctunn  Am,  Mc .»».«..«..»» 

Goortit*Mfic  Corp 

Gottnin  Sidtt  i  Ooi 

Hobil  Oil  Con „„„«...«««««.«-..—««... 

NiturU  Gn  S«ply  Am 

Panzoif  Co » « »....«»..... 

PPG  todutrin,  toe « »»•• 

Sms  RortMCk  t  I3i  ............„..„_....- « 

South  OMitm  Bit -.. 

Ttiaco,  toe -. .......... 

GTE  Corporation.. 


NihOMi  Cotton  Council  of  Amaa.. 

Nrtlonal  Ann  ol  Mamfaiturai 

Mawficlmd  Vomt  MHuto 

Alganquto  Gn  TraimltM 

Amrcai  NudMT  Energy  OowKl 

iRVHt  to  CompMi  AKmci 


37,441.50 


IJHJI 

imm 


4.42S.H 


2n.N 

Ijsool 


IXIMH 


11.625.M 
4,0H.M 


2.413.12 


27S.H 
l4n.M 


17$« 
ITSJO 

mm 

ISOJI 

imm 

lOKU 

'in.ii 


\mm 


SM« 

"iOJ30'.N 


NO.M 


mil 


wm 


mm 


"ial 


lOOJI 
IIISJO 


137.11 


4N.M 
IMM 
152.21 


\»m 


%S»M 


mm 
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Otiaioilni  or  Indnntd  fim 


D>.. 

b- 

Do.. 


Jenv  L  Cwipbell.  1201  Oiestnul  St  dutUnooga  TN  3740? 

Tkomas  D  OmWI  t  Assocules,  he.  517  Quew  Street  Aleunkii  VA  mU.. .^.....-..... 

Cwatw  Cuttnn  op  tod  Ram.  II?  S<  (3air  Avenue.  #504  TonnlD.  (Man  CaMb  IMv  2*3.. 

Ratml  P  Caiavan.  1201  16Bi  St..  NW  Waslwjlai  K  20036 

CmM(Men.  1?3  C  St .  SE  UKashngton  DC  20003 

tane  t  txim.  1331  ftmiimt  Awiwe,  NW  Waslm|taii  K  20004 _. 

H  Smltan)  Cartekl.  1015  IStli  Street.  N*.  #900  WaslSwIon  DC  20005.^;^ 

mntam  F  Cans.  1730  Pemsylvana  AMiwe.  NW.  #450  «Mn|tan  DC  20006 

Dave  Cantiwl.  113  W  1st  Vanomvei  «»A  98660 

Sham  f  Gamer.  1776  f  Street.  NW  Wast«n(!ton  DC  20006 

W  Dean  Cannoi  )t.  9800  S  SepuMa  BW.  #500  Los  Aiweks  CA  90045. 

D»ii)  L  CaitB,  1133  IStti  Street,  NW.  #1200  WaslMwH»iT)C  20005 

Ridian)  A  Canto.  PC  Bu  8293  Waslwgton  K  20024 — 

Gar;  Canstiant.  1200  15tti  Street.  NW  Waslwigton  DC  20005  . 
— ildteocate  '    " ' 


CwlaTtaaciates.  kK.  1156  15lti  Street.  NW.  #1102  W)slMi|tiiii  DC  20005.. 
Do.. 


Dl- 

Dl.. 

M.. 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 


Cai*n  t  Dnralale.  CliW,  One  Ttanas  bii*.  NW  Wasfmglai  K  20005  -^^  -;-•■■■• 
CoBtantine  a  Cans.  2828  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  NW.  #205  Wastwwton  DC  20007 . 

Naval  E  Carey.  1025  Comecticul  Ave .  NW  #704  Wastungton  K  211036 

Roben  B  Cacteoi.  1201  Pennsyf<ama  Ave.  NW  Waslwgton  K  20004 

E<lMnl )  Cartougti.  1750  New  Vork  Avenue.  NW  Wastaigton  DC  20006 

Aim  E  Cartson.  1620  E»e  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washogton  DC  ?0006 

Rotm  E  Cartetrom  Ir.  1627  K  Street,  NW.  #?00  Wastiingtoo  DC  20006 

Carmen  leol  i  Associates.  Inc.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #950  Wastiintlon  OC  20006 

Bertram  W  Carp.  1724  Kassaaiusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Cy  Carpenter.  12025  E  45lti  Ave  Denver  CO  80251 — 

George  D  Carpenter  6110  Center  M  Road  Cmonnali  OH  45224 _ 

Susan  Carr  1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #801  Washinston  DC  20006..... 

John  R  C*son,  20  Oievy  Oase  Circie  Washington  DC  20015 

Dand  C.  Carter.  1156  15l^  St ,  NW.  #1019  Washington  OC  20005 

Jifti  R  Carter,  1000  WiSon  Blvd.  #2600  ArNngton  VA  22209 

Josei^  L  Garter  Jr.  41?  First  St,  SE,  #200  Washington  DC  2000J 

Feme  M  Carter.  1667  «  Street  NW,  #370  Washinjton  K  20006 

James  P  Carty  1776  F  St,  NW  Was^ln|ton  DC  20006 

Susan  8  Carver.  U30  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 -. 

Akn  R  Casfcie.  1850  K  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Eugm  I,  Casiaiss  Jr ,  1757  N  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


I  Warren  Cassidy,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW  Washincton  K  20836 - 

laivrence  J  Cassidy.  1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Ossi^and  Associates.  Inc.  Metropolitan  Square  655  15th  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washmgton  DC  20005., 


b.. 
b- 


b- 
b„ 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


b- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b- 


b... 
b... 
b- 
b... 
b-. 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
Do.. 


Mall  A.  Cisss.  1015  ISIh  Street.  NW.  #802  Waslwgton  DC  20005 

Ub  EdwlP  Casuneda.  PO  Boi  364  Buena  Vista  Station  Miam  n  33137. 

Join  J  Castjibn.  27t»  Floor  lOOO  Wilson  BM  Arlington  VA  22209 

IMj  L  CasUe,  100  Nl  Mams  Peona  II  61629 

&  TJonas  Ca)or.  1050  I7lh  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


MKtael  Cari*F«nn.  215  Pennsytnnia  Ave .  St  WeMnfkn  K  20003-. 

Jhb*  I  Cavawli.  1125  15th  St .  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 

GoSi  Ci«aiaidi.  509  C  Street.  NE  Washmgton  DC  20002 ., 

M  CavweyTAO  Madison  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016 


Nicholas  G.  Cawocchi.  6th  Floor  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  K  20036. 

Ctderteg  t  Assoaales.  7100  Siisse>  Plaa  Akundna  VA  22307 

CdUto  ieiiicmMKatns  IK^ 

Oadbom  t  Patt.  1101  Venml  Atcne.  Nir  Washndon  K  20005 

b 

b 


b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b~ 


Emptoyer/Ckent 


Rece^ls 


LTV  Aenspace  i  Detense  Co 

New  EnjM  Life 

Pitiwy  Boms ^....»........... 

Riffe  Petroleum  Co — 

leios  Air  Corp 

Teus  Utilities  Seivns.  Inc ^ 

Weslinghouse  Electnc  Coip 

Tennessee  Valley  Puhhc  Power  Assn.. 
(^pnis  Minerals  Co 


National  Education  Assn.. 


GinenI  Qectnc  Co. .~..» 

HNG/MMorth „..„....„,..,„..«.....— ..—..—....-..„—..- 

CitirpMar  Tractor  Co ™-«........... .. — 

Fnends  of  the  Cohimlaa  Gorge 

National  Assn  ol  ManufKhiren 

Calilwnia  league  ol  Savings  InstitutioRS 

Porter  Wright  Morris  &  Arthur  (For  CoaWiOtt  for  Environmental  Energy  Balanct)., 

(M  Inveslmenl  Institute 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Aliert  h  0«ne  Kaneh 

American  Academy  ol  Allergv  t  Imnunology/Asthnia  t  Afetp 

Qtuens  Comm  lor  Medical  msearch  t  HeaKh  Educatim _.. 

Emory  University  Medical  School 

Erdocnne  Society 

National  Assn  a'  Pedutnc  Nurse  Assodiles  t  Practitioicts. 

National  Multiple  SderosB  Society - 

Rehabililahon  Instihite  of  Chicago 

Tern  Gotlhell  Lupus  Research  Institute ;... 

miorcester  Business  Development  Corp 

Council  on  foundations.  Inc 

Ogden  Corporation . 


Gulf  Oil  Corp  (lor  GA  Technologies.  Inc) ~. 

KMG  Main  Huidman  (For  Mercedes  Ben2  of  North  Aneiia.  Mc).. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manutxhirers  Assn  of  the  US.  Inc 

St  Joe  Minerals  Corp 

CareerCom 

National  CaUe  Tetevision  Assn.  Inc 

Fatmeis'  Educatianal  i  Co-Operative  Unm  of  America 

Procter  t  Ganillle  Manufacturing  Co 

U.S  League  of  Savings  Inshlutions 

American  Podiatric  Medical  Assn 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

TRW.  Inc ...—.. 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Deere  &  Company 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National  Coal  Assn.. 


American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  tWorkers.. 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

Aleunder  Graham  Bell  Assn  lor  the  Deaf 

Anatolia  College  Board  of  Trustees 

Atlanta  Umver^ity 

Barry  Unwersity 

Boston  College : 

Boston  University 

Broadhead  Investments,  Mc .; 

Brown  University 

Catholic  University  ol  Amerw. 

Centex  Communications.  Inc -.. 

Columbia  University.. 


Command  Conlrol  I.  Communical ions  Corp., 

Community  Care  Systems.  Inc 

Dreiel  University 

Indiana  University 

Mount  Sinai  Meriical  Center 

NeoRx _, 

New  England  College  of  Optometry 

Northwestern  University 

C'Connell  Management  Co 

Ooan  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc — 

Oceanic  Institute 

Pirelli  Cable  Corporation 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  Vorli 

Pyramid  Companies 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Rocky  Mountam  Energy  Co 

Tufts  University 

US  Repealing  Arms 

United  Hospitals. . 


Unwersity  of  Alabama  m  Huntsville.. 
Unwersity  ol  Bridgeport., 


University  ol  Southern  Mississito 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council .. 

New  Generation  Loniy 

TRW,  Inc 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 

Neece  Cator  t.  Associates.  Inc 
Centers) 


SMOHO 
1.64t.24 
2J08.00 


39000 
2.00000 
2.500.00 


IK.N 

3,000.00 

27250 


3.764.50 


12500 
781.25 
350.00 
250.00 
52500 
687  50 
350.00 


Expendrtures 


112.71 

34W.6I 

2100 


133.73 


5,17000 


20tJS 


3.4(1  J8 


25.917.00 
110.00 
6.000.00 
45.00 
3.62S00 
12414.73 


1.063.00 
16.000.00 


4,469.00 
1,013.23 
75.00 
50000 
1.11200 
4.06200 
12.538  74 
1,93750 
13.92900 


(For:  AssociJtnn  of  SnnI  Bnsincs  buetopfflcnt 


National  Assn  of  Development  Companies  (NAOCO) 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Small  Business  Umted) 

Neece  Cator  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufachnrs  Assi) . 

US  PuNk  Intaest  Research  Group 

hiternational  Brotherhood  ol  Electrical  Workers.  AFlOOaC 

Roisman  Reno  t,  Cavanaugh  (For  Counol  of  Large  PUilic  Housng  Authorities) . 
American  Paper  Institute.  Inc ~ 


400.00 
300.00 
100.00 
50.00 
100.00 

ioo.n 

50.00 


50.00 


179.00 


102.65 


115.01 


377.55 


29573 


1,54463 


114  40 


250.00 
100.00 


50.00 

■■50.00 
100.00 
50.00 

35aoo 

150.00 
100.00 
350.00 


200.00 


300.00 
200.00 
50.00 
700.00 


11,00000 


Gnnman  Corporation.. 
Kartn  Manetta  Corp... 


Applied  Energy  Services.  Inc 

Catalyst  Energy  Devetapnent  Corp.. 


ENESCO 

Fieldcrest  Mis.  Inc 

Indtpendait  Power  System  bilcmitianal.  Inc.. 
Lawson  Ifanlon  Group  Umited.. 


MMtatum  U)e  Insurana  Co  (  Maine  Fidelity  Lie... 
"      "■    ■  ■   Ik. 


1.400.00 

1.300.00 
1J50.00 
1JOO.0O 
3.015.3( 
6.000.00 
11,618.73 
^.200.00 


200.00 
200.00 


2S.0O 


1,400.00 

1.300.00 
1.350.00 
1.300.00 


28.25 
294.34 


1.320.00 
10.193.05 


462.00 
50000 

i,ooo.ra 


435.36 

435.36 
219.05 


219.05 


50.00 


May  15,  1986 
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Ot|MZilNn  or  IndMdiHl  FVini 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Qiadwe*  t  fapB.  ltd.  8500  Scan  Tower  Okim  H.  606066592 

Dein  S.  Quite,  1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  #900  Washmgton  K  20005 

Dmmd  Ch*er,  PO,  Boi  660164  2121  San  Jacinto  Street.  #2500  DMas  TX  752(60164 

Itaiti  G  Qialpm,  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Chartes  I  Chantolan,  1747  PMDylvinia  Avenue,  NW  Wishmtton  K  20006 

Teny  M  Oimtatan.  1957  E  SM.  NW  Wishmilon  DC  20006 

Ed  anMler,  7901  Wishiirk  Drive  Mclean  VA  22102 

Nancy  Qiapnan,  1728  Oiurch  Street.  NW  Wishmglon  DC  20036 

WWam  C.  Oimniin.  1660  L  St .  NW  WaMwton  DC  20036 

iftm  I  Chapoton,  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NtV  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Charles  lUraWus  McCihill  t  Witan.  1250  Connectnif  Avenue,  NW.  #318  Wnfemi 

Ridiatd  M  Chariton,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1300N  Washrngton  K  2r~ 

Peuy  Oiinen.  971  Memorial  Drne.  #504  CanibridR  MA  02138 

l^K  Cheek  III.  1025  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW.  #414  Wnhmfton  K  20036. 
Ownical  Spenlties  Mwutacturerj  Assn.  Inc.  1001  Gonncdctit  Avenue,  NW.  #1120 


K  20036.. 


Wiiani  B.  Oieitwliy.  1025  Connecticut  Avtnue,  NW,  #707  Wntangtgn  K  20036.. 
SMpkan  E.  Oicrtofl,  1709  New  Yorli  Avenje,  NW,  #303  WlAingltn  K  20006. 

Haitani  ChcfaB,  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #804  WislMwhin  K  20005 

Joseph  R  Child.  3328  Glenmore  Drive  Falls  Chuidi  VA  22041 

Bla*  G  ChUds.  PO  6o>  7610.  Bt  Station  Washmtlon  K  20044 

Michael  W  CMnaorth,  1000  Conn«:ticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmitan  DC  20036 

Robert  A  CMopali.  1201  Penmyhwaa  Ave.  NW.  #807  Waslwfton  DC  20004... 

Chkinne  Institute.  Inc.  70  West  40th  Street  New  Vorii  NY  10018 

J.  Samuel  Choate  Jr.  300  Crown  V*w  Drive  Aleundria  VA  22312 r..... 

leshe  Chnstensen.  600  Maryland  Ave.  SW.  #700  WashiMton  K  20024 

William  T.  Chiishan,  2211  Coniress  Street  Portland  ME  04122. 


l)C2dd3(.. 


James  T  Christy.  1>30  PennsXania  Ave..  NW,  #265  Washmitoo  DC  20006 

Chugach  Electnc  Assn.  Inc.  PO  Ban  196300  Anchoraw  AK  995196300 

DonaU  r  Chunn.  Route  2.  Box  89  Cohimha  TN  38401 

Chwat/Weigend  Associates.  400  First  Street.  NW,  #816  Washmgton  OC  20001.. 
Do.. 


Do.... 

Do.... 

Oo.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Chansse  Victoria  Ciambrone.  2029  Griffith  Avenue  Las  Vegas  NV  89104.. 
Donna  M  Cirolia.  1518  K  Street.  NW,  #401  Washington  K  20005., 


Otinns  lor  Sensible  Control  ol  Acid  Ram  (CSCAR),  1225  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #300  WaiMMtlen  K  20036.. 

Otizens  Comm  for  the  Right  to  Keep  t  Bear  Arms,  Uberty  Park,  12500  NE  Tenth  Place  Bellevua  WA  91005 

Otizens  Polilical  Action  Committee,  PO  Boi  645  228  South  A  Street.  #2  Ouard  CA  93032 

DonaM  D  Clancy.  6507  Leeds  Lane  Cmannati  OH  45215 

Bob  dark.  Suite  1908  400  Madison  St  Aleundria  VA  22314 _ 

Gnieri  darli,  1117  N  19th  Street.  NW.  #600  Arhigton  VA  22209 

James  F.  Claili.  Rtteitson.  Monagle.  Eastaueh  k  Bradley  240  Mam  St .  #  800.  PO  b>  1211  Junaau  AK  99802 ». 

James  W.  aark  Jr .  600  Maryland  Avenue.  St*.  #400  Washington  K  20024 

Joseph  J  F  Clark.  1725  R  St.  NW,  #1111  Washmgton  K  20006 

Jute  Clark.  1625  H  St .  NW  Eighth  Fkw  Washtniton  OC  20006 

Phillip  A  Clark.  1050  17lh  St .  NW.  #700  WasiSngton  DC  20036 

Robert  A  Clark,  2033  M  Street,  NW.  #900  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Rudy  I  Clark.  5342  Woodbury  Woods  lane  Fa«1a»  ttt  22032 

Vernon  A  Oark.  1899  L  SI.  NW.  #403  Washinaton  K  20036 

Wade  P  Clarke  Jr.  John  Deere  Rd  Molme  II  612(5,,.. 


Scott  Charies  Qarkson.  1155  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #800  Washington  K  20036.. 
deary  Gottteb  Stttn  t  Hamilton,  1752  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo 

Do 


Do.. 


JacquHine  W  Clements.  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

Ronald  D  Clements.  1111  19th  St .  NW.  9th  Fkw  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Clevelaml  Electrc  IHummating  Co.  55  PuUic  Square  PO  Bn  5000  Cleveland  OH  44113 .. 

W  M.  Click.  Boi  719  Dallas  TX  75221 

CMIord  t  Wamhe,  815  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washmgton  K  20006 

Oo -*. 


Oo.. 
Do.. 


Deianne  Qohan.  1101  Vermont  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  2O0O5.... 
Stanley  A  Cmch.  1700  Gateway  Boulevard.  SE  Canton  OH  44707.. 


b -™ 

b _ 

CoMott  lor  AJtamaliMS  in  Nutrition  t  Hidthcare.  Inc.  PO.  Bo>  B-I2  ItcMwdlaim  PA  11955 

CoaMion  to  Keep  Alaska  OH.  Aa.CIO  Building  815 16di  Street.  NW.  #309  Wadimgton  K  20006 

Coalition  Against  DouUe  Taiation.  Inc.  c/o  Uman  O'brw  t  lancca  1050  Thomas  Jetfanon  St.,  NW,  61k  R. 

Kim. 
Coan  Couture  Lyons  t  Mooriiead.  1625  Eye  St.,  NW.  #1015  Washngton  K  20006 

Oo. 


Do !l.. 

Coastal  Properlias  Instihite.  bic  66  Sutfwaldi  Drive  Johns  bland  SC  29455 

Alan  J  Cobril20  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Richard  B.  Cobb.  Petreleum  Counol  of  Ga  230  tachtree  St .  NW.  #1500  Atlanu  GA  30303 ~... 

CoHec  Sugar  (  Cocsa  Eichange.  he,  4  World  Trade  Center.  8th  Fl  New  Vork  NY  10041 

John  J  Mfey.  1700  R  Street.  NW.  #1204  Washmrton  K  20006 

Don  V  Cogman.  1100  Connechcut  Avenue,  NW,  #535  WastilMlon  K  20036 

Dan  Cohen,  500  North  Caprtd  Street.  NW,  #300  Washinjien  DC  20001 

Daniel  L  Cohen.  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  a007 

DaMd  Cohen,  1616  P  SI ,  NW.  #320  WasMnMin  OC  20036 

Hctbait  e  Cohn.  Morgan,  Lewis  t  Boehms  llOO  M  St.,  NW  WaiMngtan  K  20036 

Ooky  Badey  Werner  (Associates.  2550  M  Stnri.  NW.  #450  Washmgtan  DC  20037 

Do 

E.  WliM  Con  1050  CoMiacticiil  *««mi.  NW,  #760  WaMflan  DC  20036 


Randal  I.  Ook,  1050  Connectiait  Avenue.  NW.  #200  WaAnrion  K  20036. 
Staeay  W.  Cole,  New  Hampshire  Petroleum  Council  23  School  St.  Contort  NH  03301.. 

Cole  t  Cotalte.  P.C,  1100  Vamant  Amnua.  NW.  #900  WaMMgton  OC  2000S 

b.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Jam  M  Olbr,  4436  nmw  St  Ma  OilHH  U  701  IS 

Cobr  ShaMM  H I  Scoll  1055  Tlnnai  Jatam  SI,  NW.  #301  WaM|tai  DC  20007.. 


b.. 
b.. 


EfapoiMr/QlMit 


PUI  taMrCmpany . 

Ruan  ContpaMai.. 

WMIi  Farp  LaaMt  Ooit.. 

Ham  [nflnaaring  Co : 

Maraabenal  Frawilaa  Aim 

CanWJ  South  tUM  Cofp..... 

Amariean  histrtuti  of  AftMicIs 

Committae  for  80630  and  107,  lae. 

AsKiatad  General  Contraclon  of  Amaiiea 

Nahonal  Maehnc  Tool  BuHdin'  Aim 

Nm  OiapniM  AsMcates  (For  Nahonal  Anr  ol 

gMaral  Motors  Corp...^..._. 

Parlbas  Anil  Management,  tac „. 

Mmndint  Insuranee  AMnts  of  Aflwica 

EMcraiic  Ma  Sydam  Chp 

tdm  to  nMw'i  TMMn 

Ctm  t  FmHr  Cup „..„ 


Intemilional  Francirse  Am  ..„ 

BhK  Cross  6  Blue  Shiekt  An. 

National  Apartment  Assn „. 

Robert  Schntidv  Asneiatn. 

Senior  Eiecutives  Assn 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  Amcm.... 
Coalition  Against  DouNe  Tautm.  Inc.. 


J  Samuel  Choate.  Jr ,  Pc  (For:  Anooahon  ol 
National  Fed  ol  Independi     ~ 
Union  Mutual  Life  Nisuranoa  Co. 
Air  Products  8  Chemicals.  Inc.. 


ride  Anoeiites.  Inc 

Ainenein  Home  Sewmg  Aon,  Me.. 


Amnein  P^e  (  Accanones  laagw  (apil) „....„...„...; 

Aisodalid  LoekMMhi  ol  Aminci „ 

CoaMnn  on  Alcoholic  Bcverap  Proeunminl 

National  Assn  of  Companion  Sinir  AgMcm  t  Mmtkn.. 

National  Assn  of  Tobacco  Oistnbvton 

National  Ucemed  Beverage  Atsn 

National  Woathcr  Sirvn  Employoci  OrganiniM 

Retail  TobHOO  Daalm  of  Amerca.  Inc 

Wholesali  Bear  DiittMon  of  Ton. „..„„„.„..„ 


Water  Ooahly  AsMoatM.. 


Grawy  Minulictwrs  of  Amrla.  be.. 

Rydar  syt"".  inc 

Affliriean  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks 

Alaska  fulp  Corp 

Amercan  Optonetric  An*.. 
Eaton  AsaoaatH.  Inc . 


National  lagal  Aid  t  Dcltndin  An 

National  Ocean  Mustnis  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Arab  American 

Alt  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  Ik „ 

Outdoor  Advertsmg  Assn  of  Ameria.  Ik. 

Daere  t  Conptq^ .„_.... 

Waste  HanafMiant.  be m-»...«.m..ww 

bar  Staarns  t  Co 

lonta,  Inc „ 

PiMc  Secuntus  An 

Synthetic  Organic  Qiomal  MMubclmis  Am,  Mc.. 

ifNG/lnlemortli 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


Southland  Corporation „.„. 

Australian  Meal  (  Uve-Stsdi  Com. 

Jomt  Corporate  Comm  on  CubM  CUM.. 

J.  C  Maitone-Mailer 

Propnetaiy  Assooahon 

Tiial  AsMtiatai  hie  „.„....„.. 

Gibbons  I  GratM  Co 

Fimken  Co „„_„......„ 

I#hite  Engines,  hie 


A  .  C  Valley  Corporilno 

Vclnam  Veterans  of  Amariei,  Me.. 
Westmghouse  EMnc  Corp 


Petroleum  Marketers  An  ol  AiMrica., 
American  Petroleum  Initihitt 


Chevron  USA.  Inc 

MAPCO.Inc 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Omw 

Aueeiation  o<  Trial  lauyw  el  Aniriea 

ProloniMb'  CoaMnn  for  Nudoor  Am  Control 
Oonwittee  for  Cip  Fornalnn  Thfou^  OividMd 

Companbia  Sidwurgiea  di  TubarM 

Eatay  ol  lloroi 

Mitulo  lahnoanancano  d«  Ram  y  il  tara  (tf A) 

ioMl  Thai  Enteny 

IMm  Ol  Co  ol  CaMoma 

El  Pw  Nahni  Gas  Co 


NK  gKI  rOOnMi  UOMIRnn 

Chm  Manhittan  Bmh,  NA 

Gownmnt  o(  thi  NithiriMli  AfitNn. 

Jiflits  D  ft  Lm  M  urau  UN)  Jmm  0.  \Mm.. 

U<w  Dnwiopmwt  Corp 

MidtTonc,  Inc 

Mttport  Corporabofi 

Vhnd  Zionisf  Orunlation  Jvusidni.  IvmI 

SnMrn  Fomt  Products  Ann 

Anwicw  froM  Food  InttMi 

wmcM  IMP  monni ««»«»».». 

AMariCM  Tortli  MacMHiy  An 


4M.0O 

1M0.00 

20000 

7S0M 


\<m» 


9JN.0O 
1M0.00 


NJI 


SMOOO 


24,700J0 
3J23.n 


"\mM 


mm 

3M.eo 

1.200JO 
IJOOM 

mm 

Mmm 


MM 


MOisum 

417.S27.t2 


300.N 
MJt 


H).631H 
MUM 
2.425JI 

"Tmm 


imm 


7.4SO.0O 


1.SOO.00 
2J27.14 


1.2«l.00 

wm 

600.00 


3.7(9.00 


2.9S0.0O 

707  50 

171,19344 


imm 
mm 


mm 
imm 
%m» 

imm 
tmm 


SUdOA 

%mm 

Tnoo 

\mm 


310.00 
1S5.00 


SIOJO 

"\\Mn 


\mm 


50000 

5200 


119.10 


1JS4JS 
1.7I2JI 


\wm 


l,12t77 
3.923.92 


2O0.00 


34530 
9554 


50000 
3.00000 
1.200.00 
1.00000 

375.00 
3.000,00 
3.00000 

30000 

30000 


117,906.(7 

'n'oii 


ItJS 

'i'Ml 


222  SO 

"mm 


22424 
224.24 
224  24 

IliO 


SS4K 

1.63377 


40000 
11000 
110.00 


3.(1200 

707.50 

153,5(5(7 


mm 

1.3(214 


2930 
346(7 

10000 
207  20 


100.00 


(,0(619 

7.SO0.0O 

4600 

741J7 


»m 

2SM 

wm 
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OriaHilm  Of  MwdaH  Hill 


Hi... 

Oi... 
Dt... 
Di... 
Oi.. 
Dl... 
Do... 
Od„ 
Di- 
b.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


M  Etari  ncM  0*.  US.  po  B*  in»  Me  u  mwm 

Toae  CrtM,  2062  N.  Ulli  SI  Artajtai  VA  22201         --^^jj^ 

1120  20III  Street.  NW,  #600  Swtli  «hsl>qnBi  K  20036.. 


En|*i|l(iA3M 


Bcydc  Wrs  Aisi  of  Aim,  Inc 

Cnp  Inswane  Reseadi  Bmn 

CyMv  Itanitictinn  AssodHiOR. 

Ferns  Soap  Conamen  Coilitiw 

Food  MatcliM  hBtitiile 

Hrfly  Oot»ot»t«i. 

Inkiarint  UtncMt  Martactunn  < 

letMd  Sted  C«ip 

»«««  SM  Cora 

IMaMl  tee  of  CommiMC*  Sim.. 
NMicial  Bnafer  CoMd.. 


NaliomI  Hankessin  (  Coneetglacists  tai.. 
Nvns  hKtastneS- 


bteipncnt  Insti 
•If  Connntion 


Netihili.. 


Ptttsburtti  ConMnf  ...^ — 

Sociely  of  IndepenM  Getine  Mxtetos  gl  tmn... 

Sneoilty  SleH  Industry  tt  Itie  United  SUks.. 


Hm  M  CeiB.  1120 
licWA. 


Cofcs.  13106  IwDme  Bens*  HO  20705.. 
P  CeiE.  444  No.  C9M  St..  m.  #711  HIMMrtii  DC  20001.. 

(Mm.  2000  I  Street  Ml  NsHnetoo  DC  20036 

-      -201  1410  ( 


UnSsD  Caue«y  USA.  he  Sale  A-20I  1410  Grant  Street  DeiMi  00  10203.. 
M  W  0*0. 15tk  t  M  streets,  NW  WasHnflm  DC  20005.. 
-  I  328 lle»e«s«i  t" 


I  WA  96648.. 


«t  4023  diaii  Br*  Hold  Fairia.  VA  22030...., ■:^- ■,::::::■-■-■■::■: :^ 

a  taniisilile  Ta>  Pwy  Inc.  1750  Pensitani  An..  NW.  #1201  NsmfM  DC 
C«Fvniatni  TVenli  DrMden)  Remtstment.  c/o  Hettert  Ctlin  1800  M  St .  NW 


CelMlM  Gorfe  UeiW.  Ba 
CenakertlM. 

"  ttB 

iki 

CMllto  CoBtiMaal  Merity.  1156  ism  St..  NW.  #1212  Wasla«tni  DC  20005.. 

cSte  to  Hme  1«Mk  k.  U  West  GOth  St.  Nm  Yon>  NYia)23 

SS  to  MSrEdlSori025  licl»n  Awnre.  NE  Wasto«an  DC  20036 

itoP™»B*MTto1y.P0  Bo«9I5Hir1seleAl35640 


20006 

NW.  #800lto1li 


Ctananee  to  Assort  Ito  AoaMltv  <t  Caseii.  3213  0  St .  NW  Mashnftoi  DC  200O7 

CoMion  Caose.  2030  ■  SI.  NW  «MK(tD*  K  ^036^^^^..^..,;;;^ 

Coominly  Milnllon  InstMe.  2001  S  St .  IWH.  #530  Washngtai  DC  20009 

Lan  Coova.  1411  «  SI.  NW,  #410«W«nftai  DC  M"?  ^  r-.    ^r  ,v^v 

CnvehlM  Entomse  Institiile.  611  PeonsiitiiaiiB  Atewe,  St  Wash«w1on  DC  Z0OO3  ._^^. 

Conollert  Canmatais  mtatry  Assn.  1500  Wtan  BIw).  #51?  Artniton  VA  22209 

BBnTcnrtlB.  1500  PtaiMii  Research  Dnve  Hdean  VA  22102 

EdMH  C  Cone  Jr.,  PO  Bm  1788  Forest  Part  GA  30051 

G»  L  ConWnt  PO  Bon  500,  Y3-439  Beweitnn  OR  97077 

Raymond  F  ConUnt  1600  S  lym  Street  AitrnMi  VA  22202^. 

Jeanc  I  Connel».  1875  E(»  SI,  NW,  #540  Utehnfton  K  20006 

Sloken  H  Connei.  Route  1,  Boi  506  E«ton  MO  21HI1 

Susan  Connoly.  1615  H  Si .  NW,  Waslnftoi  K  20061 — 

Brian  L  Cwnoi.  1420  Kins  Street  Aleian^  VA  22314.. 


Cattenie  Cooroi.  1015  IStli  Street.  NW,  #802  *»»*»«•"  OCjWSL-s^-^i^-- 
RUtod  I  Cmoc  Jr .  1201  Penntaoia  Amu.  NW,  #220  Wastowton  K  20004.. 

ton  C  Connns,  1745  Jtflersoo  Dam  Hijlwray,  #511  Artnjtoi  VA^2202 

GrejBY  E  Conrad.  1920  N  St.  NW  Wistaiftai  DC  20036. 

IMy  P  Comad.  1420  Kaig  St  Aleandra  VA  22314 

Mall  H  Conrad,  1200  Peave»  Bridm  MnneaiiolB  «N  55479 

lor  C  Consadori,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Wastoigton  K  20062 

Slieia  A  Consaul,  1020  I9tli  SI.  NW  Wastaictoi  DC  20036.. 


CoEomos  to  World  Trade.  1001  Connectiait  Ate.  NW  Wastowtun  DC  20036 

ton  I.  Caitney.  1250  L  Holanlale  Beidi  Bind.  Holand*  a  J3009   ..^.... 

Dnel  I  Connriy,  1025  Comectnit  Awnue,  NW.  #512  Wastoiftoi  DC  20036 -~. 

Jokn  A  Comtay,  1201  16tli  Street.  NW  WastavMi  DC  20036 

Emery  S  Conyers.  PO.  Boi  1706  Midtoid  Ml  41640  i::^:-^-.-^:-^^ 

Pcto  W  Coogan,  Foley  Haae  t  EW  One  Post  OWce  Square  Bi8toi  HA  02UB^..... 
Afeianh  WCook.  1331  PeMsytana  Awnue.  NW,  #1300N  Was)iin|tai  K  20004 
Frederdi  N  Cook.  Vermont  Pebotom  Assooatnn  PO  Bn  566  Hantpetor  VT  05602 

Hary  N  Co*.  1130  17tti  St.  NW  Wastoigtoi  K  20036 ^^ 

l  l&ckad  Coon.  1331  PBioiiliiaiia  Avenue,  NW  Wj^wtoi  DC  20004       

TtaMS  M  Cook,  1301  Ptnasytama  A«e..  NW.  #300  l^darwtoi  K  2(»04        .... 
EJkei  D.  Cooto.  110  Maniari  Am..  NE.  Sole  101,  Boi  54  WetoifUi  K  20002..- 

Eitoad  Cooney,  lil9  F  a.  NW.  #500  Wasto«lon  DC  20004 

QKsto  L  CooiB.  1616  P  St.,  NW.  #410  Wafinttai  OC  20036 

lesse  D  Cotper,  345  PebOkun  BU|  Demer  CO  80202  -i^;; 

Josepme  S  Cooper,  1619  Massatesetts  Ave,  NW  Waslaneton  DC  20036 — 

f  1  Cooper,  1700  K  SI.  NW.  #1204  Wastoijtoi  K  20006 


KallHl.  I 
likMJ 


J  Coqe.  1001  CoonediQit  A«fe..  NW  Wastoigtoi  OC  20036 ij::ij^-^ 

CotntaMiM  Conan  to  Ral  Conpetitn.  1511  R  Street  NW.  #643  Wastoigtoi  DC  20005.. 

Darel  Cmer,  499  Soulk  C«iM  SI.  SW,  #401  Wastagtoi  K  20003 

J  Copps.  1660  L  SI,  NW.  #1000  WaslMftoi  DC  20036.. 


Wn  F  Cotcnrai.  1050  CoMOCticiit  Am.,  NW.  #740  Wastoigtoi  DC  20936 
H.  Cofcarai,  llOO  15lli  Street.  NW.  #900  Wastoigtoi  DC  20005.. 


Mnd  C  Coi«ii.  1920  N  SI.  NW  Wastagtai  K  20036 
%fetNWW 


Cormai  U»  Offices.  1420  I6M1  Street  I 
Dl... 
Dl... 
Dl... 
k... 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
b.. 
Ol- 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 


DC  20036.. 


b- 

b- 


b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b 


j.  Cw.  fo»  lltoll  Trade  a*  Nw  »«rt  PIT  10048  ■  .;;•..";z^■ 
Cn  Iriiws  Asa.  to.  1001  OiMCliail  An.,  IW  WaMM  DC  20036 
~  — -  ~  ■bho«dC20 


Eivsl  J  Onado.  1000  16ai  SI.  NW.  #511 


WasRiaftoi  I 


20036.. 
K  20036. 


■ay  llacane  Canifai.  1600  Rto*  Islaol  Am.  NrWas»in|tonOC20036 
Htori  L  Cai«Kl»l  rMqtato  Amm.  NW,  #250  NWii«tai  OC  200Di. 


MBia  General,  kc 

Anehcai  Hospital  Assn.. 
Untoi  PaaTc  Corp.. 


UnRed  Assn  of  Jmrnen  t  Appren  of  Pkidii  (  Rpelti  toksby.. 

IMe  Conpaiy  (For:  Budget  Marketint  Inc) 

HedtroMc  kic — 


Natonal  Assn  of  Hone  Biidn  of  Ito  U.Sl.. 


(3onputo  Systons  t  BesoMcei .. 


UiiM  EtoMJl  b*  t  HkRm  ItotoR  of  tatoia.. 


Plamkig  kieaiJi  (torpor  aton 

Soutkeastem  Luniter  Mawfacturers  Assn 

lektrenu.  Inc 

Dianokd  Skanrock  Corp 

Ckaitoon  kitemataial  Corp 

Foieifn  Miistiy  of  Kngdom  of  Sail  Aiabii.. 

Chamber  of  Conmerce  of  tlK  US 

Nalnnal  Society  of  Piofessoial  EngiMis 

Amehcai  Consuftmg  Engneei^  CoardI 

Joscpk  E  Seavam  i  Sons.  kic. — 

Hawfartured  Housmg  Institute — 

Americai  Mtong  Congress. 


Nalnnal  Soaety  of  Professional  Ek«Mm.. 

Noraest  Cocporatni 

Chanter  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. „. 

Bakor/Amencan  Express,  kic 


Teitile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  Amiica... 

ReiKurance  Assn  o(  America 

National  Education  Assn 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Mutual  Savngs  Cenhal  Fund,  he 

Electicmc  Data  Systems  Cnp 

Americai  Motam  hsWute... 

Nahonl  Waterways  Conference,  he » 

Gnerai  Electric  Co. 

National  CaMemen's  Assn -. 

American  Uhraiy  Assn.. 


Food  ReseatJi  4  Achon  Cento 

Amencai  Academy  of  Arts  1  Siaencn.. 

Rodiy  Mountain  (SH  8  Gas  Assn 

American  Paper  tashhite.  he 

Chewon  USA.  Inc .. 


Footaear  Dn.  Rulto  Mfgrs  Assn.. 


National  Assn  of  Indqiendent  Insurers.. 

Coiins  aid  Aikman  Corp 

Norloli  Southern  Corp 

Phanaceutcal  Maufactunn  Asai  — 

Buftato  Bnadcashng  Co.  he 

American  Bakers  Assn _...™= 

Baity  8  loseph 

Bank  Amenlease  Group 

Cargifl  LeasfflgCorp 


Connell  Finaa  Co.  Inc 

CCS  Automation  Systems,  he.. 
Domnon  Property  Company .... 

EDS  rnaoal  Corporahon 

Fast  Chicago  Leasaig  Corp 

Fnt  Natknal  8a*  of  Boston 
First  National  Baik  of 
Gotoal  EJecbic  Credtt  Corp. 

GATX  Corporation 

GATXleashgCorp.. 
MsoiCon^.. 


760.00 
1.275.00 
13,15000 

450.00 


4.1S0.00 


640.00 
2.045.93 
1.500.00 
6.000.00 


60.00 


2.676.1$ 


4.320.76 


21.000.00 
2.873.646.00 


6.028.24 


7.S00.00 
M0.00 


2,500.00 

2.000.00 

700.00 

562.50 

1.000.00 


1.250.00 
8.000.00 
100.00 
7.250.00 
19.990.00 


224.00 
450.00 


300.00 
l.OQO.OO 
2.259.00 
4.100.20 


2.600.00 


100.00 
I6.SOO.00 


Maiuta:hnrs  Hamer  leasag  Corp. 
Music  Colli  of  America,  he 

RcBublc  Nahonal  Ba*  of  Ne«  Ygrii. 

Soar  Energy  Industries  Assn 

Stale  of  Mtikgai 

Systons  8  Appked  Sciences  Corp 

Systems  8  Apjiked  Sciences  Corp  Ti 

Teas  Air  Corp 

US  league  of  Savings  hstitalans 
IMMJ  Energy  Corp 


Coffee  Suga  8  Cocoa  Eidiaige,  he. 


Itoencai  hstitute  of  Mordant  ^ifm~ 

NatiORal  RIfk  Assn  of  Amerka 

CH2IIH1 — 


2.000.00 
9.542.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 


7jgo.oo 


SOlOO 


4.4J0M 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

1.750.00 
90.00 

1.500.00 

90.00 

10.100.00 

2JS0.00 

S.OOOJ0O 

m.oo 

600.00 


7SO00 
1.27S.00 
13.150.00 

450.00 


4,ISO.0O 


7627 
246.85 


175.94 


S3J4 


2jgi.si 


73.996.70 


3.771.25 


490.103.26 


9S0.00 
1,500.00 


7,091.00 
1,732.50 


vmx 


555.76 


4,473J7 


100.00 


1,657.00 

43.45 

5.477.69 

20.743.00 


20.00 


mm 

S31.39 


151.04 


638.00 
5.082.27 


209.10 


2.431.00 
59.50 
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Orgaiation  or  hdwidoal  r*ng 


Aaai  D  Dors.  1800  K  SI .  NW,  Suite  1104  Washmgtoi  K  20006 

Wiian  R  Corson,  1707  H  St,  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

Phkp  S  Conwi,  1120  Cormctictit  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

R  K  Cory,  1005  Conress  Avenue.  #795  Austh  TX  78701 

Cosmetic  Todetiy  I  Fiagrace  Assn,  he,  1110  Vermont  Am,  NW,  #800 

J.  DaM  Cosldb.  1615  H  St .  NW  Washii«Mi  K  20006 

Mckael  E  CoMo,  1090  Vermont  AMOue.  NW,  #600  Warttngloi  DC  20005 

Ma^  Atce  Colto,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washnitoi  OC  20003 

Coudert  Brothers,  One  Farratut  Soiore  South  tlishii^  OC  20006.. 


K  20005... 


Council  to  languages  a«l  Other  Int'l  Shakes.  20  F  Sreel,  NW,  4lh  F  Washunton  DC  20001 ... 

Council  to  Rural  Housmg  aid  DeMhpmait.  2300  M  St..  NW  Wastoigtoi  K  A036 

CKncH  oi  State  Chaidtos  of  Commrce.  122  C  St..  NW.  #200  WaAnghm  K  20001 

WMan  R.  Courtney,  PO  Boi  844  Taq*  'X  76503 

Janes  Cousas.  1709  Nw  Vorii  Ammc.  NW.  #801  Washnglon  OC  20006 

Mat  Coviri3i9rsiri«ri«W,''#iw  wiling^ 

Mm  F  Com,  918  16th  St,  NW,  #702  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Covmgtoi  8  Burknt  1201  Permsylvau  AMn«,  NW  PO  Ba>  7566  Washinflon  K  20044 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Euine  S  Como.  USD  171k  SI.  NW  Washmton  OC  20036 

C  DenMig  Conies,  6th  Fkw  1050  Thomas  Jetterjon  Street,  NW 

Do 

Do 

Archibakl  Con.  2030  M  St.  NW  Washnglon  K  20036 

C  Biyai  Coi.  PO  Bo>  139  bnsas  City  MO  64141.. 


K  20007. 


Jeffrey  T  Cm,  U20  Rm  St  Alciatoii  VA  22314 

Tanari  Coi,  The  Poaer  Hoidi  3255  Grace  Street  NW  WHhmgtoo  K  20007  ....„ 
Joto  Cozat  Tto  Pom  House  3255  Grace  Stnrt.  NW  WiMmgton  DC  20007  — 


b.. 


W.  0.  Craft  Jr.,  cmt  8  lew*  1050  TheiMS  Jiltom  SI.  NW.  6lk  Fl,  W«kio|tai  K  20008.. 

b 

b 

b 

Donald  Forntk  Craii  HI,  633  Pennsylvaiia  km*.  NW,  #600  Washmgtoi  DC  20004 

W*an  C  Cmr,  818  CoMMCIicut  Aw..  NW  Wadangtai  DC  20006 

b - 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Crancr  Hatoi  8  Lukii.  P.C.  811  OmmSt*  tot,  Mf  NhMhIm  DC  20036., 
b M, 


b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Eiic  F.  Ciawn.  P.O.  Bm  2943  Fort  Woitk  TX  76113 

Wttan  D  Crawford.  400  First  St..  NW  Washmgtoi  DC  20001 

Joto  P  Crmn,  1330  New  Hanpshire  Awnue,  NW  #111  Wariingtoo  K  20036.. 

Doughs  P.  &ew.  100  N.e.  Adans  Stmt  Para  II  61629 

Ahk  CricMon  Crews.  8787  Stonmom  Freeway  Dalbs  TX  75247 

Jcoeph  M.  CriUiai.  6900  Vafhy  Brook  Dr  Fob  Church  VA  22042 

piT  Craft.  2000  Massadiusem  Am,  NW  WasMnitoi  K  20036.. 


fhtort  W.  Cremate.  1800  Massateselts  Aw.,  NW  WashmgUn  DC  20036.. 

Chahs  H.  OoMwril.  he.  6709  Gnrgia  St.  Chwy  Chase  MO  20815 

b 

b 

Rae  E.  Cnnniler,  1800  Massachusetts  Awnie.  NW  Wariangtai  OC  20036.. 

toto  M  Cross.  1201  Pennsytvaaa  Am.  NW.  #700  Waskkwtoi  K  20004.. 

Crawell  8  Momg,  1100  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

b „ - 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b : — . 

b 

b . 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b ~ 

b 

b -^.,_- 

b .^-.. 

b 

b _ 

Cub  Ctom  kmtiUm.  fO  Bm  014004  Mhm  a  33101 

Cuton  AiMiicai  PiMc  Aifairs  Oouail.  1000  Tinms  Jiltosan  St.  NW  WmNMor  K  20007  „ 

Cmmmv aa)  Unimi.  PC, Om Thomas Ckdi.  NW.  #350  WiMtogtoi  DC2D00S.. 


SoM  S.'CunMkaii.  1100  15lh  SM.  NW  ttaNigtai  DC  20005.. 
Jlln  T.  Oirrai.llS  16lh  St.,  NW.  #603  WaMiftoi  DC  20006... 


b.. 


j  Bilk  Ciny,  1050  17lh  Stnri.  NW,  #770  WoMntton  K  20036. 
EdMd  9  Cats  Jr..  Goksm  Pubic  Affairs,  he  36  W  Hah  SbMt  bd 
Ewnlt  I  Cutto.  620  SW  Fdtk  Awma  BUg..  Sulk  912  PortM  OR  17204. 
CF  hdHfries,  he,  Sahm  lata  Or  LaigGraw  8. 60047. 
I  L  D'Amours.  1809  Mafewnc  Driw  I 

b 

b 


NY  14614 


VA  22101 . 


Ehpf^W/CHlllI 


Cemhg  Ghis  Worts 


Anacin  BankanAsai 

Ontral  t  South  Wnt  SavlM.  he 


Ul  Chanba  of  OaikwrM 
Ttois  Ejstan  Tranmistoii  tsn . 
AiMricM  Nudur  Emrgy  Cowol. 
Shh  MaiiiHMil  Gap,  M  *..... 


TiM  Cowdl  of  me  Coushitta  Trito  ol 
Nibaal  Cowdl  of  Sanngs  Institulions. 

Ui.  iMne  of  Savhgt  hsbtutnm 

IWinnrtan  of  PhvUe  PiyiMitnc  Hoipitili. 

Cow  Asaodlln.  he  (For  Astooihon  of  US  lUfli  Mtai 
Amricai  Assn  of  Oral  8  HiiiofKiil  Surgoa*. 

Antocai  Witdi  Asm * 

AiMCiiliai  of  Maiimuffl  Sorvci  TdocMtirs,  he 

OoMm  to  Ettoctiw  Tn  Monii .^^. 

OoMHhn  to  Prcurw  Tto  htigilly  of  AmaiCM  Ti 

CommofiwMfth  of  Puerto  Rtooi 

CEO  Tai  Group 

ERISA  hdustiy  Convnttoe 

kivestmail  Cwipaiy  Instibitl 

Uittoran  Brotherhood 

MiAwti  TolivisMin,  he 


Noifdk  Southim  Corp.. 
Pidfc  Stock  Exchange,  he... 
PDit4fowswook  Stations,  he .. 
SojaJitoafMusbm  Aan.. 
Tdocito  wlwort  of  Amnci.. 


Wnhyai  Umwisty,  Anhvst  Cdh|i.  *  * 

Aitoicai  BrudcMu  Co,  he 

Boring  Sia  Fishermen  s  Am „ „..». 

MtoiciiMkty  of  Anchorifl 

IMtad  Fahamai  of  Ahita „. 

Common  Cause. „«.,.,...„.,..»»,..«.»..»»»,.„»»..»..„. 

Ranas  Qty  Life  hsuram  Co 

Nibnal  Sodity  of  Profnwnal  EnghHrs 

Gray  8  Co  Pulific  Communicitions  Ml,  he  (For:  tan  Pork  Nducas  Am) 
Gray  8  Co  PiMc  CaMmmcitions  ht'l,  he  (For:  Agrieifhn  to  Matat 

Micies), 
Gray  8  Co  Pubkc  CommuncatMn  Int'l,  he  (For:  taw  Port  Preduoas  Ami) 

AKMSohws  EnvB  8  Mhaah  Syslans  Co 

OgMWias U*M  to  Ral  Equity  (CURE) .. 

Edhon  Ehctrlc  hitituto 


Minois  Dett  of  Energy  8  Natural  Rnourco. 

Snrs  Rbaiuck  8  Co  , 

Craw  Haba  8  Lukis,' >c'  (For:  CanawrH  tot  AuHtoMy) 


Crana  Hiba  8  Uks.  Pc. 
Crana  Hiba  1  lukis.  Pc 
Onmr  H**  8  lukis.  Pc. 
Crana  Haba  8  Ukis.  Pc. 
Ciana  Haba  8  Lukis.  Pc 
Craiw  Haba  8  Lukis,  PC 
Crana  HM*  8  Lukis.  PC 
Caiiviril  Pat  Authority.... 

CRy  of  Miam. 

Qty  of  Momi  Budi 

Dade  County 


k). 


For:  Qty  of  Mian).. 
For:  City  of  Mian  r 
For:  Dadi  County) . 

For:  Dah  CoMly  kilanatnnai  Airponi 

For:  bpataiait  of  Educatoi.  Stale  ol  FhHH) .. 

For:  Ftoidi  AMmm) 

For  GrMto  OrMo  Airpat  AuOnrtty) 


Dade  County  International  Airport . 
Daparbnonl  ol  Education,  State  of 
Ftoidi  Aliaioc  ...... 

Greito  Ortaido  Airnt  Authaily.  M  ri.. 
Tws^w  Mnico  Power  Co 


Brotherhood  of  Rakvay  Carmen  of  Oil  U.S  8  Cahll ..«..«««. 

U.S  Busmss  8  Industnal  Coundl 

CMrpMa  Iracto  Co 

Ibry  Ray  Cosmetics,  he 

Urilsd  Assn  of  Jnymai  8  Appren  of  Rmbg  8  PIpiftg  hduMy.. 

Afloricai  Short  Uie  Raikoad  Assn 

Natioial  Rural  Ehclrie  Ooopintiw  Am 

Gawal  Ehctric  Ct.....^.^^ 

McOonniM  Douglas  Hokcoptos 

Northrop  (]orp 

NattoaT  Rural  Eloctnc  Coopaabw  An 

m  8  RnowRoi,  he 

Asarcoinc .^.....^.. „.„..„,._.„_____»____. 

Asiociihd  (las  DlitrlMlon..«.»..H..»..».»»M»..»»»»...»««. 
Awn  Products,  he... 


Breoklyn  UnwGH Co ~ 

Burtngton  Nortkan,  he < 

OaiM  Nebraska  PuHic  Powa  1  kil|lttai  DMrid 

OoNimunubons'SiWMe  Corp 

UOmlKwS  UKMRy  A  mOHnMnCIQBn  MMS 

Oomnl  Dali  Corporation „ »»., 

UOT  iMi  PHBon,  nc »«..»., 

El  iJlhr  8  Oaupaiy 

UMiy  fPonoMoi «..»..»«»..^.» 

lUDOW  wn  01  nWHMrvMrann ^ 

IMirnki  Pubic  Powir  Mrid 

■>-  -     *  -  -    ■■ M,|||4    *^-. ^M     *--    4^   UkJu   ^M^^ 

Ym  MMTOn  wOm  MwlllS,  MC;Jin  MR  WOnO  oVvOI.. 

Rnonil  Atfin  AsiociilM »»..».. 

SGny  8  Co 

Trust  to  Pubkc  \mH 

MM  CWn  Gh  Co 

Wnton  Gownon  Am .».„.....,»„«..»...«»..»..... 


ITV  Oapiratton 

bhn  (jrbidi  vKf 

Laborers'  Ml  Uniai  of  Nail  AiMita|.  AFl-C».^ 
IMionil (SoordhathgOMMi  to T  "' 
Afflaicai  Asai  of  Haw  to  tth  A|lR|., 
Ijto  (hiah  Gaito*  UtoM.. 
Ongai  Riiroad  Am 


MoMl  Haktosm  OBamoi  t 
MR  Uam  Natanal  Am,  he. 
Hahi  HUM  Bado.  he — 


16J00.10 


xjam 


KiOOOO 


I05« 


MllK 
SUM 

sjse.i2 


liS0.00 


mm 


3JI0.I0 
MNM 


4jm.M 

5M.0O 
2,032.53 
8,500.00 


1,750.00 
■"'fTiflO 


130J0 


145.00 


175il 

-72.M 


moo 

510.00 

1M1.00 


1«7.S0 


se.» 


375.11 


17M17S 


20M.I0 
4,011,10 

wnm 


mm 


vm 


mn 


vPl-91 
MM 


mil 

53iS8 


517  Jl 


21.11 
20.11 
20.11 


2M1 


»m 
»m 


»m 


nm 
am 


311.11 

"mil 
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OrfaNata  or  Mwdal  Hni 


J  D  O-ftntm.  1800  W.  8»  St  WiMftai  K  19805 -^  ;;  v:— ■  ■vj.-i;^^;- 

IMtai  l  Oilatla.  Alto  k  VtMm  1919  PCMBytana  A»(..  NW.  #400  tMmgn  U  2tl006.. 

aqto  J  lijio71M'i)iite''Sit^^  •-• 

tmam  by  Danes,  1616  H  St.  NW  WjslKiilon  DC  20006 ■;j:iij^ 

Daiy  Fotws  to  ResixnsUe  Firni  Pdo.  517  C  SttwI.  W  Mxtmifm  K  20002 

IRM  I  DUe.  1660  L  Stnel.  NW.  #401  Wastwjtoi  DC  20036 

DonU  W  [)*mk,  1575  I  St .  NW  Wistaigtan  K  20005 

Jams  a  0*01,1420  Km  St  MBandna  VA  22314 -.- 

RobCfl  C  Daly,  919  IStli  Siwl  NW.  #600  Waslwjton  DC  20006. 


Mm  M  Oamganl.  1825  t»«  Street.  NW.  #1040  Wjslwigtw  DC  20OO6.. 

Mm  i  taiid.  1133  15tli  Street.  NW.  #1200  Wastanilon  DC  20005 

Daw]  C  Danets.  1608  K  Street,  NW  Waslimton  DC  20006.. 


Dawd  S  Danetson.  600  MaytMd  Avenue.  SW.  #400-E  Wastmgton  K  20024 

Da  Daimer.  1667  «  SI.  NW.  #650  Wasdmjtw  DC  20006 

diaries  FranUn  Daoust.  PO  Ba>  12910  Charieslni  SC  29412 ri— — 

Coleen  A.  DvtaL  1730  Rlnde  Islanl  Aneme.  NW.  #204  Waskaiflin  K  2003(.. 

Hdiad  t  Daring.  1156  IStti  St .  NW  WastMWton  DC  20005 .   ..^^.. 

Din  Davemy  Dwie*.  1726  M  SI,  NW.  #300  Wastiingtoii  DC  2003i 

Cra«  D  Dart.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Wastmetm  DC  20006 

Mm  C  Oatt.  600  toytan)  A»e..  SW  Wa3lingtw  DC  20024 ■•;;■■■"■■■■■ 

Mm  B  Daveivort  Jr.  1800  Massactusetts  Ave   NW  Wasliingtai  DC  20036.. 


Davovut  i  Seay.  One  Ttninas  Drde.  NW.  #375  WasAmston  DC  20005.. 

Ttentoe  S.  J  Da«,  371106  Bw|uix)y  Ln  Longwood  Fl  32779 

Eari  F  Dawd,  1825  »  St..  NW.  #1107  Washington  DC  20006 ;j.--;^---- 

James  H  Davilsai,  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #650  Washmston  «  20036  ..^..^...^...... 

lames  H  Davidson  (  Associates.  Inc  1250  Connectiat  Ave.  NW.  #650  Waslanglm  K  20036.. 

Brert  i' toii'lfliM  CoiiwW 

DMd  R.  Dim,  Indaia  Fytntaim  Council  714  Hacnson  BUg  iMtaaanolis  IN  46204 

Drew  M  DavQ.  1101  16tli  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Eiknnl  M  Davis.  410  rust  SI ,  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Fred  a  Oavo,  1111  19tti  Street,  N«  WaSinglon  DC  20036 

Komelh  E  DavB,  Suite  1210  1667  K  SI    NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 -. 

Ovid  «  Dav6.  PO  Diaivef  1734  Atlanta  GA  30301 

Rttet  Davo.  815  Connectcu;  Ave.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 '• 

W  Kenneth  Oavo,  PO  Box  3965  San  Fiandsco  CA  94119 

Daws  t  Hamun.  655  15di  Street.  NW  Wastn|tai  K  20005 

Do •• 

Do •• 

Do 

k 

Dl 

Ol 

III 

Dl 

(H 

Ol ; 

Ik ~ - 

Ol - 

.  Dl 

Dl :- 

Dl - 

Dl 1- 

Dl 

Dl 

Do ~ 

Do:: 


DavB  Graham  t  StuMs.  1001  22nd  SI .  NW. 

Do, 


#500 


a  20037... 


Davis  HoctoHierg  Wine  Bnwn  t  Koeln.  2300  rmanaal  Cento  Des  Moines  lA  50309.... 

Davs  Poik  t  WanMi,  1575  Eye  St.,  NW  Wastoi(toi  DC  20005 

Do 


Do,, 


Davis  Wr,glil  Todd  Riese  t  Jones.  1752  N  St .  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20036.. 
DonaU  S  Dawson.  1220  L  St..  NW.  #310  Washingtoi  DC  20005 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Gaston  Oe  Beam,  1050  Connecttut  Avenue.  NW,  #401  WaslMwtoi  DC  20036 

RaUi  De  La  CfU2  1225  Conneclcul  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

OMarti  De  Mcheie.  411  North  Central  Avenue  PO  Boi  21666  PHoenn  A2  85014 

DMto  B»li  Assn.  1800  K  SI.  NW.  #1014  Washington  DC  20006 

Jrin  Reset  Dean  lU.  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20009...._. 

Od 

Do 

Do 


Midiael  i'ilum'mi'iisaiiimihi.  1025  Itanas  Mtoan  SL.  NW.  #800  WastoigMi  DC  20007.. 
Do • - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Detevoee  t  Ptavloi,  1777  F  SI,  NW  WastaigMi  K  20006.. 


Do.. 


Dediert  Price  t  Rinds.  1730  Pemsytana  Aacmje.  NW,  #1100  Wastoigtoi  DC  20006. 
Do 

Winstn  II  Oedto,  1522  K  St..  NW.  #828  Wastoiglon  ft  20005 

Do  

ffidiard  A  Deem.  1101  Vennont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Bnan  Deery,  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Dnald  H  Defoe.  100  Ne  Adams  Sheet  (*ona  H  61629 

Mm  J  Deinan.  Shanley  t  Fishei.  Pc  131  Madison  Avenue  Mornstown  NJ  07960 


Man  Eise  Dema.  MO  Manbnd  Avenue.  SW  West  Wing.  Suite  300  Washmglon  DC  20024.. 

Gene  A  Del  Polilo  1341  G  Sheet.  NW.  #500  Washington  K  20005 

Claire  L  Del  Real,  6i,5  15th  Street,  NW  300  Metrmolitan  Sguaie  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Stephen  T  Oelamater.  2600  Southland  Center  400  N  OSve  St  Dallas  TX  75201 

John  W  Delmy.  100  federal  St,  Boston  MA  02110 

Do : 

Thomas  J  Oetoiey.  1111  Itotli  19*  Sheet.  #700  Artngtoi  VA  22209 

Ddaicv  i  Young.  Chtd.  1629  K  Sheet.  NW.  #1000  Washingtoi  K  20006 

JohnLb«»»:'7E4»ards''ta'ri72'l«eiu  — 

Robert  B  Delano.  225  Torty  Ave  Parti  Rite  II  60068 

Gil  DNoKh.  PC  Bo  8091  Fais  Chjich  W  22041 

Tan  Oemch*.  499  South  CapM  St..  SW.  #401  Washmtoi  K  20003.   ..,^.. 

Wlvd  L  Oenoy.  The  Power  House  3255  Graa  Sheet.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20007 


EhvMyw/CliwI 


National  Assn  to  Narttoriwal  Sdnob.  he 
Corthon  to  Regionaltakai  I 
Houston  Clearing  House  Assn... 
Sociely  ol  Anencan  Florists .... 
AMrican  Rilad  Federaton 


General  Motors  Corp. 

American  Cynamid  Comiany  (For  Lederte  LaberaloriK).. 

Natnial  Society  o<  Professional  Engneers 

Toyota  Moto  Sales,  USA.  to; 

futures  Indushy  Assn,  hic. 

Oha  Edison  Co 

American  Legion 

American  Opionehic  Am 

Aimco.  Inc 

Kiawah  Island  Co  Ltd 

Japanese  American  Cihnns  l«a(ue 

J.  C  Penney  Co,  Inc., 


Schering-PlMgh  Oorp. 

Assodand  General  unhachn  of  America.. 

American  Farin  Bureau  Federahon 

Nahonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperahve  As» 

Qty  of  Dehoit,  Michigan 


4.S9&00 
1,200.00 

■loo.do 

505.00 
3,000.00 
2.120.00 
2.500.00 


S.607.00 


2.100.00 


100.00 
1.010.O0 


EipaiAns 


793.42 


165.00 

43,779.00 

3,572.38 

947.56 


27i5 


431.44 


50.00 
5,127.99 


Philips  Petroleum  Ct........^.... 

American  Newspaper  hiUishers  Assn 

Magazine  Publishers  Assn.  Inc 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Industrial  i  Offict  Parts .. 

Rouse  Company 

AHied-Signal.  Inc 

American  Pehotaffli  Inslihite 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn „. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Cowcil 

EdBOn  Electric  Institute 

Rohm  h  Haas  Co 

Coca^^ola  Company 

Fori  Moto  Co 

BkIM  Gnop,  Inc 


Amcricai  General  life  hisunnn  Co.. 

American  Horse  Council _. 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Capital  Holdne  Corp. 

Chicago  Boanf  of  Trade.. 


10.824.99 

140.00 

18,523.92 


1M0.0O 
3.6{3.02 

15.411.30 
17.908.95 
30,661.04 


1.23S.4I 

80.78 

6.875.01 

3.716.88 

SOOOO 

~"i\m 


2.405.10 
425.00 


Coalitibn  Against  DooMe  Taiation.  toe 

Committee  ol  Annuity  Insurers 

CNA  Insurance 

Ftoida  Power  I  Light 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  league.  Inc 

HHI  Country  Lite  Insurance  Co , 

Jacksonville  Elechic  Authority 

Lincoln  Life  Improved  Housing,  bic 

Lincoln  National  Life  bsuiance  Co 

National  Assn  al  Life  Companies. 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

Property/Casually  Gniup 

Sloi*  Information  Group 

Sumise  Company 

Wlnthiop  Financial  Assn 

Woodstream  Corporatoi 

Municval  SuUistricl.  No.  Cotoiado  Wato  CoRsenoncy  M. 

Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy  Dishid 

Noiltnveslein  Bell  (kwa  Div) 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Manville  Corporation 

Norwest  Corporation 

US-  Trust  Corp., 


Grocery  Manufxturers  of  America,  tac.... 

Opticians  Assn  ot  Araenca 

Vugin  Islands  Gift  k  Fashion  Shop  Assi.. 

Virtin  Islands  Merchants  Assodahon 

Honmann-La  Roche.  Inc 

American  Public  Transit  Assn 

Anwna  PuWic  Sernce  Company 


4.800.00 
244.55 

1.075.00 
905.00 

2.508.90 
600.00 
800.00 
750.00 


200.90 


17.142.01 


100.55 

800.55 

1,126.50 

541.08 

25.26 

"■"l39:ob 


25.00 


91.61 


26.17 
26.17 
95.00 


79.56 
3S.K 


350.00 
1.038.50 
100.00 
310.0B 
833.00 


4.573.10 
40.00 
710.00 


2.790.00 


American  Metal  Detectors  Manulachnrs.  toe 

Auto  International  Assn 

Coalition  of  Automotivt  Assns 

Specialty  EquipmenI  Mariiel  Assn 

C  B I  Sugar  Group.  Inc 


Emiassy  o'  the  Government  of  Canada 

International  Cultural  Society  ol  Korea 

Ministn  of  Commerce  &  Industrial  Developniefll  Gou'l  of  I 

Royal  Embassy  ol  Saudi  Arabia 

Sony  Corp  ol  America 

Statue  of  Uherty-Ellis  Island  foundatm.  he 

Center  lor  Dvic  Education 

Conslilutwiai  Rights  foundaUon _. 

Templeton  Growth  Funfl.  Ltd — 

Vookers  Racing  Corp 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Real  Estate  hveshnent  Trists,  Inc. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn. — 

Association  ol  American  Velemary  Medical  Colleges 

American  Medical  Assn — 

AssociaMI  General  Conbactos  of  America -. 

Calerpiar  Tractor  Co 

Sharp  Oectroncs  Corp !- 

70001  Tranng  I  EmpkiymenI  insUale 

nwd  Qass  Mail  Association 

Medical  Cenlers,  he 


Co.. 

Bank  o<  Boslon  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

National  Assn  of  federal  Credit  UnOM.. 
Nahonal  Assn  of  Independent  Inswws... 

TuMMrica  Insurance  Services 

Railroad  Assn.. 


American  Fann  Bureau  Federahon 

Frtoktshp  HiH  Assn 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers., 

Gray  8  Co  Pubtc  CommunicahoRS 

Sennces). 


int'l.  to  (For:  Bel  Altoihc  Management 


Gray  8  Co  PuUc  Communicahons  Int'l,  Inc  (For:  United  Airiines.  Ik)  . 


591.25 

199.80 

1.465.20 


4.411.00 


U7S.00 


3.000.00 


15.00 


32.2S 


4.573J0 
■39.50 


273.13 
93.66 
616.76 


850.69 


336.13 
1S4.40 
251.47 
25147 


25.00 


SOOOO 
600.00 


1.500.00 
12.000.00 
15.075.00 


521.00 

"ioidd 


20.00 


139.35 

1.963.55 

414.63 
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Oi|Mizabnor  totviduil  Fitni 


George  H  Denison.  4801  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW.  #400  Wishngtoi  K  20016 

Do 

R«Diniion78i'5  16iiiS.riiw"ifti^^ 

John  H.  Daiman,  Missouri  Oil  Council  428  E.  Capital  St.,  #203  JMnon  C«y  MO  65101.. 

Rghirt  A.  Denmin.  600  Maiyland  Avenue,  SW,  #202w  Wailikwtoi  DC  20024 

Thomas  J,  Dennis  Sr ,  1667  K  St .  NW,  #450  Washinghm  DC  20006 _ 

Wells  Doiyes,  1919  Pennsylvama  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006. 
Depirhnent  lor  PiofBaonai  Envkiyies,  AFL-QO,  815  16di  St..  NW 


Martm  L  Depoy,  777  14th  St .  Mlf  Washiniton  DC  20005.. 
Gregory  L  Depriesl.  1735  Desales  Sheet.  NW  Wishingtan  DC  20036.. 


WdhinftoiK  20006.. 


Uoyd  /  Dernckson,  1828  L  St ,  NW,  #906  WasMngton  K  20036.. 

Michael  Oesanlo.  1143*  Schujkill  Rd.  Rockvie  MD  20852 ;:i"r,i^- 

James  T  Denne,  LeonanI  8  Mqpian.  Pc  900  17th  St ,  NW.  #1020  WaMigtoi  K  20006 

SamuH  L  Devine.  888  17«i  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

R  Daniel  Devlin.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  #350  Washington  K  20006 ^. .... 

Dewey  Ballantine  Bushby  Palmer  8  Wood.  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  WMNngtoi  DC  20006 . 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De 

De 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

De.... 

De.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 


beptoyw/CM 


CruiK  America  Lm,  he 

Nahenal  ma  Predoctt  Am 

Wntlniheuii  EMrtc  Corp 

JImricM  Fid  of  L*er  1 0*i|mi  ol  hdnhW  Or|MiiillM.. 

Amnm  MrelNm  hshhiti „ 

Fanners'  Educihonil  8  CpOpnhvf  UMm  ol  AMrici 

Aimrican  Elechic  Powtr  SmiH  Corp 

Enhnan  Chemicals  Division. „._„.. 


Nahonal  Assn  of  Realtors 

Aisocation  of  Maiumum  Sennce  TriKasHn.  he 

Merrill  Lynch  8  Co,  Inc 

Gmtar  WuhiMton/Maryland  S«va  SIKian  Am.. 

Bowling  Proprinors  Am  of  Amirici 

Gnoery  Minulictunri  of  Anwici.  he 

Trans  World  Airtimj.  he 

Amaii.  Ik _. ~.~. 

American  Cm  Co .._ 
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21,893.75 


22.500.00 
1.50100 


10.000.00 


njmM 


1.406JS 


3.415.57 

14.737.50 
3.41&57 


120.00 

5.000.00 

525.00 


500.00 


14.00 

2.103.75 

431.00 

1.000.00 


1.450.00 
1.500.00 
3J33.34 


5MO.0O 


6,000.00 


1.534.81 
90J7 


1.167i9 


20.50 


91.32 
50.00 


200.00 


20103 


291.71 


64.75 

5.256.31 

333.63 


1.101.50 


2.067.00 


978.91 


1.025Jt 


2.033.35 


403.96 


105.40 


(74.51 
13.00 


9K.00 

41.00 
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OriatziHen  a  kdMdNal  flkig 


MikM  H.  EdMan.  1411  K  St.,  NW,  #850  Wahkgton  X  20005. 

WHan  R.  Edga,  1620  Eye  St.,  NW,  #501  WaMniton  K  20006 

Ikhn  H  Edge,  700  N  Fairfu  St  AfcoMkil  VA  22314 .__... 

tttu  B.  Ummtk  Ji .  1709  New  Yak  Aw,  NW,  #801  Wahmtan  X  20006.. 

Edaai  Ek^  histrtule,  9th  Ftov  1111  19tti  St,  NW  Watawton  DC  20036 

V.  Anne  Eibnd,  1620  Ew  SI.,  NW.  #1000  WMftok  X  20006 

Ed  Edmarfaw.  Bar  11  ikdiogee  OK  74401 

b ™™ — 

b 

b .. 

b.. 
Do.. 


kdn  M  Edsal.  1120  2001  Street,  NW.  #600s  Washington  DC  20036 .^^.... 

Chnstm  A  Edwais,  633  Pennsylvaiia  Aw .  NW.  #600  Waskngton  K  20004.. 

J.  Rodney  Edoads,  260  Mataon  Aw.  New  Yak  NY  10016 

MIdiael  D.  Edaads.  1201  16tk  Street  NW  WishingUn  DC  20036 

Wiian  A  Edaads.  1111  19tk  Street  NW  Waskngton  K  20036 

Edaads  Assooatos.  507  Second  St..  N(  Wastaigton  X  20002 

Pad  S.  Ega,  1608  K  St.  NW  Washiiwiai  DC  »006.. 


Kan  Eknma.  1522  k  Street.  NW.  #1120  Waskngton  K  20005.... 
Ywwie  B.  Eida.  400  Fnt  Street,  NW,  #800  WHki«|ton  DC  20001.. 


JI  W  Eilaid.  507  Snand  Street,  NE  Waskngton  DC  20002.. 

Wm  F  Eisn.  Ill  West  40tk  Strael  New  York  NY  10018 

Afeat  C.  EiMtvg.  1735  New  Ynk  Awme.  NW  WaAinMai  X  20006 

AdkWe  K.  Ennman.  607  G  St.  SW  Waskngton  K  20024 

Ritliad  EiMkman.  607  G  St .  SW  Waftngton  DC  20024 

Lkdl  S.  Eisnavle,  225  W  34  Street  New^ak  NY  10001 

H.  J  EhmOoi  Maple  St  Gieaislioni NC  27405 

Jae  Ekkr.  214  N.  Hanv  St.  #203  Maisai  W1  53703 

rmoOiy  L  Ekkr,  1730  Pmnsvinna  Aw.,  NW,  #450  WaMigton  K  20000 

Gnrge  H  Etafcs,  7297  Lee  HohMy  Fills  Chuck  VA  22042 ._^ 

J.  Burtai  Ela  k..  1301  Pamytana  Aw.  NW.  #300  Waskngton  DC  20004 
Oiaks  W.  EMott.  Wiscaain  Petrokim  CoaKd  25  W.  Main  St.,  #703  "'- 
.  khn  M.  Eks,  1120  Fairfiek)  Awma  Rosmk  CA  95678 


Enpkya/akkl 


AnalCHi  fv  Oanocnhc  AcHm.. 
GMn  UajM  Capailln 


US  Lngue  of  Simr  kiMultoni.. 


Motor  Vekde  Manutacturn  Andlk  Ui..  kC.. 
America  Inland  Witonayi  OakkNltol»»»«»»»..« 

Ckaoka  Nilan 

Doss  Ayialnn.  kc. -. 

HJ  ktanihokii  Minifanail  Corp ....».».».««»«. 

OkMyii  Awn^^ol  Ekcttic  Cnw .: 

U.S.  Mailkm  CawMtki.  kc 

Union  Pacific  Gap 

SaasRoikuditOo 

Amaca  Pipa  kstitirM,  kc « «...«»« 

NMaal  Edueitia  Aja  „..„„.„...»... 

Edkai  Ekctnc  hstRuto . 


Oonkdailed  TrUxi  of  Warn  Sprkgi.. 

America  iMnn..... 

Amnca  Cohge  of  Num-Mriann.... 

Fnakb  of  Annuls,  kc 

PDrflMdGaaalEMclrcCo,. 


Wl  53703.. 


Emagncy  Cannrttee  tar  Amaica  Trak.  1211  Cnnecticut  Aw.  Waskngton  DC  20036.. 

Emason  tkctnc  Co.  8000  Florissait  St  Louis  MO  63136 

Envtoyee  Retocatnn  Counal.  1627  K  St.  NW.  #600  Wishintton  X  20006 

kaie  R  Emselfcm,  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

loadl  I  EndM.  1800  Massadwsttts  Aw.  NW  Waskngton  K  20036 

Enagy  Cnsmas  ft  Producers  Assn.  Bo>  1726  Petrokum  Ptata  Sanmole  Ok  741(8 — 

Raipk  Enga.  1001  Camediait  Aw.  NW.  #1120  Waskngton  DC  2W36 

ShWR  L  Engetai.  2033  M  St ,  NW,  #404  Waskngtai  X  20036 

Jeaph  J.  EmUT  1010  Vermonl  Awnue.  NW  Washnjlai  K  20005 - 

PWni  A  Sfieti,  VI  14th  SI ,  NW  Washingia  DC  20005 _ 

Chnstopker  Engnuol.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washiniton  K  20006 

Richiird  Engran  Jr ,  PO  Boi  506  Machats  ft  Mmrs  Bak  BMg  Wefch  WV  24801  — 

Ckitoo  W  Iis«n,  260O  Vngmia  Awnue.  NW.  #901  Washngtai  DC  20037 

J.  Baiy  Epnaan,  PO  Bo«  42464  Houston  TX  77242 

Epilem  Bake  Borsody  ft  been.  1140  19tti  St .  NW.  #900  Waskngton  X  20036 

kdn  M  Erskke  Jr.  1122  Cotoralo,  Suite  208  Austin  TX  78701 

Mathi  M.  Escutia.  20  F  Street.  NW,  #200  WiskinfUn  DC  20001 

kgoN  G  Elders,  815 16tli  Street,  NW  Waskngton  OC  20006 -. 

John  T  Estes.  2550  M  St,  NW,  #770  Waskngtw  X  20037 

Slephai  I  Eure.  1711  Kmi  Street  Akiadna  VA  22314 

Andreas  W  Evans,  1016  16«i  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

kaeph  0.  Evas.  Apatmait  21 4401  Lie  Hwy  Aitngton  VA  22207 

Met  B  Evas.  1101  14th  Street.  NW  Washmiton  DC  20005 

Rotat  D  Evais,  1800  M  St .  NW  Waskngton  K  20036 

WIHan  J  Evas  Jr ,  1660  I  St.,  NW,  #901  Waskngton  DC  20036 - 

Fawn  l  Ewnson.  1611  N  Kail  St..  #900  Aihngton  VA  22209 - 

Elm  L  Ews.  New  Murphy  Rd  ad  Coicad  Pike  Wikwigta  DE  19897 

Ky  P  Ewmg  Jr .  1101  Comectcut  Awnue.  NW  Washington  X  20036 


HiiMaktMiOl.... 
■Ibii  i<  Hitlikili 


larnn  la  ininiai  n^iii... 
taWMMa  Cnnm  la  Huma  Ripi... 

HMmiI  Canmrcial  Finance  Assn 

OaaRHsCop 

SMrriCkb 

Catapilkr  Tractor  Go .„ 

Society  of  Aincrica  Wood  PitMfikfl.  kc... 


2,71110 


417  JO 

4jiue 

454.250JI 


2iue 
4n.H 


5ilOJt 


I.7MJ00 


NitmalCattkmai'sAsM.. 
Amenca  Petrokum  Insliliito.. 
Ikf-C«  FidaH  CokM«i„ 


Amenca  Ba  Asa 

Nitiaial  Rural  Ekdrlt  CatponHw  Am  .. 


Chemical  SpKialties  ManulKturm  Am.  tot... 
Amenca  Assn  lor  Mamagi  ft  Fikily  Tknpjf.. 

StewanWainei  Corp 

Nalnnai  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Associated  General  Contricton  of  Amrick 


Sinclair  Oil  Cxporation 

Associital  Wn  Rope  FaOricaton .... 
Natoial  Cake  Tetovisnn  Assn.  kc.. 

Amoco  Corporation 

Natanal  Council  ol  la  Ran... 


Intoraatoial  LongAoraka't  Aiai,  AFl-OQ- 

RJR  kduitnti.  kc 

Potato  CMp/Snack  Food  Aw 

Fidaal  Maagin  Am 


imat 


10.750.00 
2(JI00.00 
2,145.00 
2,500.00 
lAMOO 
IMOOO 
5I(.(( 


itjmx 


400.00 


29.015.00 
4300 


M75.00 


500.00 

500.00 

(JI7000 


2,000.00 

2.50000 
5.25000 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Wayne  S.  Ewinr  AsMdMal  Petrokum  kdustries  of  Pa  PC  Bsi  925  Harokirg  PA  17100.. 

Pad  l  Eyer,  122  C  Street.  NW,  #875  Waskngton  DC  20001 

EDS  Coporaha.  1331  Pannhma  Aw.,  NW.  #1300  Washnrla  X  20004 

F/P  Reseadi  Assniatos.  WW  K  St..  NW,  #303  Waskngton  DC  20006 

Do 

Mchad  W.  Fata,  Rad  ft  Priest  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Waskngton  K  20038 

Rotat  R.  Fahi  1101  150i  St.,  NW,  #205  Waskngton  DC  20005 

Dak  W.  FalM,  PO  Ba  119  MannN  OH  43537 

F.  S  Falai  Jr.,  PO  Boi  mm  Ashlad  KY  41101.. 


Petor  M  Famn.  1818  N  Street.  NW,  #410  Waskngta  DC  20030 - 

Tkmis  B.  Faley  II,  1220  L  St ,  NW  Wuknfton  X  20005 ..- 

Daad  M.  Fama.  1629  K  Street,  NW,  #1010  Waskngton  X  20006 .^ -.^^r-ivi:-"- 

Famas'  EducMiciial  ft  Cn^paKiw  Una  of  Anaci,  600  Mayknd  Aw.,  SW,  #202*  WaAngton  DC  20024..„ 

kki  W.  Faqrior,  1750  Ka^MW  Waskngton  DC  20006 — 

Netet  H  FaiMw.  PO.  Bar  130  Levis,  QHbec,  Caab  G(v  6n7 , 

Oama  T.  Far,  1750  K  Slioet  N.w.  WiMitton  DC  20006 

QnMlm  t  faiakt  1120  20lk  Street,  NW,  #720  Waskngton  DC  20038 

NKStlFirra,  1250liMKhait  Awnue,  NW  Waskngton  DC  20036.. 


towk  ft  Fanl.  1600  «Nm  Bodevad,  #1000  Aitnilai  VA  22209 
MacNS  d  Faot.  2121  K  St.,  NW,  #880  WaMkgtoo  DC  20037 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


Ridwl  H.  Fay,  1150  Coinaaicut  Awnue.  NW,  #900  Waskngton  X  2003( 

Wiiai  D  Fay,  1130  17lh  Street  NW  Washmgia  DC  20036 - 

FaM  kdges  Assmatioi,  1355  Maket  Stnel,  #155  Sa  Fradico  CA  94103 

FahrU  IbMgas  Assn,  2300  S  9th  St.,  #104  Artngton  VA  22204 .••.:v:  •.;:■  ™i;- 

Falaalin  tar  Amaca  Algha  Acha.  11244  Wapfes  Mi  Roal,  Sude  J  Farfai  VA  22030 --rvv--- 

Faknlun  of  AidtMitod  Orgauihois/Alds  Actkin  Cnncil.  729  (Hi  Street.  SE.  #200  Wakkftok  K  20003.. 

Fakrafia  of  Amaica  Coitralal  SMivini  50  Bnadway  New  Yet  NY  10004..  

FalaiHa  of  Amaca  HoMh  Systoms,  1111  19tk  St.,  NW,  #402  Wahin^  X  20036 

Fakratia  ol  Amaica  Sdatats,  307  Missadwsetls  Aw,  NE  WakngtonW  20002 vv— -• 

Fatoatia  of  BikiMaal  PncMogcal  ft  Cogntwe  Sdaca,  1200  17th  Strat,  NW  Wakngkn  K  20036 

Fakratia  Emptoymat  ft  Guidarce  Savioe,  114  Filth  Avenue  Nn>  York  NY  10011 

Itohat  Fwnstra.  13545  Eudkl  Awnue  Ontaio  CA  91761 

Ookk)  M.  Frill,  805  Third  Aw  New  Yak  NY  10O22 . 


Bnn  i  Fak,  tke  PowB  House  3255  Grxe  Street,  NW  Wi  IngtM  X  20007.. 


Gaflny  A  Fan.  1(12  R  SM.  NW,  #1100  HMdnfton  OC  20008... 
Cbuti  F*r,  1200  17lh  Street,  NW  Wakwton  K  mi.^..^.^.. 
KoiMlk  E.  Frilkia,  1660  L  Street  NW,  #715  Wakngtoo  DC  m».. 
Radotok  Faini«a,  10,000  Fib  Roal.  #306  f^itomic  MD  20854 


Amenca  Finadil  Sevicn  Am . 

Amenca  Bar  Asa 

Pa  Amencan  WorM  Services,  kc 
FoohiMr  Industries  ol  Afflwca..,. 

CI  Amencas,  Inc 

Vinsa  ft  Elkm  (Fa: 
Fund). 

Vina  t  Ekuns  (Fa:  ARial  C 

Vkm  ft  Eluns  (Fa  Putfc  SavM  BoadofOieCNyofEIPmn), 
Vinsa  ft  Ekms  (Fa  Travekn  kMnm  Co).. 

Amencan  Petrokum  Instituk ~. 

AiTwncan  Ostawlkc  Asa „ 


Mmt  Ukd  Bak  Aam  of  Taw  Stockkikkn'  Dilani 


*.).. 


CEO  Tn  Group 

National  Catk  Takvam  Am,  kc 
CommiltH  of  Corpaito  Ti 
Ca^'kc 

MOBfSOflS 


Natanal  Assn  of  Public  Tekvaui  Stabon.. 

Amenca  Petrokum  Inslituk 

Akiace  of  Amenca  ksmn.. 


Fool  Mwketng  ksbtuk 

Varsitik  Dawe.  Inc 

Food  Maketmg  InstituM ~. 

PNtody  Hokkig  Co.  kc 

Amaica  Papa  Institutt,  kc 

Amaca  Witaways  Opailus.  kc 

CaftH  Utik  Wittr  CanavMcy  DWrid,, 

Dnvt  nmrch  mnnun 

Edjm  Ekctnc  ksWuM 

PuMc  Savici  Go  of  Nwr  IWtD 

Sian  Padfic  tawr  Co „«.„, 

Stadad  Oil  Co  (Okol 

Real  Smith  Shaw  ft  tUOfi  (Fv: 
Natanal  CoH  Am 


HaMRaiMl  npct  b) . 


(Fa  Di  . 

ttka  IMBM  BmM  Ptoyen  Am 

GiM  tCo  Public  Conmuncitiwis  Ml.  kc  (Fa   Bil  Aflwiic 
Savces) 

Gray  ft  Co  F>uMic  Conmunalnm  mil,  kc  (Fa:  Koraa  Air  Ina) 

(kay  ft  Co  Pubtc  Canmuncaban  Ml,  kc  Fa:  Rnubkc  of  Turkiy),.. 

ftiy  ft  Co  Pubic  Conmuncabos  bit'l,  kc  (Fa  US  Wat,  kc) 

Amaica  Ekctraics  Am 

Fidaaba  ol  BikMtora  Piwhokigcil  ft  Cogmbw  Sdatoa 

Cg«b«vs  Camdl  a  FkiUi  Conpanitaa — 

Amaica  Gatroakrakigcal  Assn 


...t.. 


400.00 

95000 

2.000.00 


2(942286 

27,746.04 
29,91385 
113,(416( 


1.400.00 

"iMdo 

500.00 


2.500.00 


(00.00 

7,000.00 

1,450.00 

NllOtOO 

300.00 


45000 


21)0.00 


(,41(56 
1,750.00 
(0000 
1U57  42 
19,02(25 
11,250.00 


(,430.00 
21MO.0O 
lOMOOO 


24,52(13 
4,72133 
IJIOOOO 


(0.00 


20000 


mn 


lll.l«.72 


1,27571 
1110 


701.77 


251 71 

■■■■971a 

~'2!U5'00 
1(4  J3 


1M7.07 
1.253.00 
1J5220 
1.54(.02 
IJMOOO 


tun 


(7,155(3 
1,112.51 


50.00 


2,127  JS 
UiH 


1I7.N 


341,51 

4,131.70 


moo 


15.00 
5.25000 


SIM 
715.77 
3(20 


331.12 

21555 

1250 
349.33 


22.11 
2,47(21 


150.00 
1I5.H 


7(.I3022 


114.02 


11.00 
I43il 


11344 
1.301.17 


5.(31.71 
14.26325 
17.2(400 
5.61792 
46.027  71 
4,72833 
1,00000 
3,4(211 
(0.00 


lOOK 
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Ortawatra  or  Indwduil  Hii| 


Dt.. 
Di.. 


Jnftli  W  faisterer.  m  f  SOIIi  Sliwt  Nw  Yort  NY  100?1 

FemltfwiU  Aloini  S  Bowman.  PC.  1000  Wlson  BM ,  #900  Mnglon  VA  22209 

Gtofge  F  Fwtor  )t.  1920  N  Strert.  NW  Waslwijlon  DC  20036 

Edwsd  T  Feigus.  lOO  GoM  St  No.  York  MY  10292 

Betsy  Ferpam.  1875  E»e  Si.  HW.  #1110  Washngton  DC  20006 

~   I  F«r|iB"  *■  TlK  H>|iBai  Company  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1275 


DC  VfM.. 


k.. 
(to.. 
Di.. 
Di„ 
b.. 
b.. 


b.. 

b.. 

iL  Fe5la, 


1250  Comertcul  Avenue.  MW  Wasliintton  DC  20036 

Fto  Fabnc  &  Aopatet  Caatlnn  loi  Trade.  1800  M  Sf.  NW.  #950  ftortli  Wastiin|tDi  K  20036.. 

Fnd  C  Fiel*»,T725  Jeflerson  Dam  H»iy.  #900  Wmeton  V*  22202 _ _„ 

C  H.  fiefeWD  IhrytanD  A»e.  SW  Wastoiglon  DC  20024 

HetetTfietst.  610  finj  Bids  l?*  18*  SI .  NW  Washington  K  20036 

■arshal  S  met.  2033  M  Street.  NW,  #700  Waslwwion  K  20006 

Lawence  K  Fineran.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Wastawton  DC  2O0O6.. 


»  Finertract.  1117  N  19tti  Street.  #3«)  Artinjton  VA  22209.. 
136 


Maflliew  P  Fmk.  1600  M  St.  NW  Waslwiglon  OC  20031. ^     ,„  ..  ..    .     „  ^„ 

rmey  KunMe  Wagner  Heme  Undeiterg  Mantey  &  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Aw..  MW,  #465  Washnglon  K  20036.. 
Do.. 


b-. 
b-. 
b_ 
b.. 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b- 
b- 
b- 


tin|)kiycf/Ci(flt 


Americaii  Sot  lor  GBtrantestinal  Entonpy 

Afflcricafl  Soc  of  Ancstlwsnloiists 

Amehcan  Utotogical  Asso/Anar  As»  of  Omcal  Uralefdtl.. 
Genenc  Ptiacmaccutical  Industry  Assn.. 
Equity  tor  National  Guard  Tedm 

American  Minmg  Congress 

Priidential-Badie  Secutitits.  Inc.. 

Times  Biror  Co 

City  ot  Atiambra 

City  o<  BaMmn  Part 

Q^  of  Ingleinad 

Qty  of  Octanside. 

OtyolProw 

City  ot  Redondo  Bead) 

City  of  South  Salt  Lake 

hnpenal  Irrigatian  District 

Irvine  Comiany 

Long  Beach  Transit.. 


Oceanside  Redevetopnient  Afeacy.. 

Santa  Criu  Properties.  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 


AM  General  Corporation „. 

Americao  Farm  Bureau  Federatiofl 

Council  ol  Forest  Industries  of  B.C 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

American  Academy  of  Physaan  Assistants.. 

Investment  Company  Institute 

Assooation  of  British  Insurers...- _„ 

AVW  Electnnc  Sy^ms.  be „. 

Developfflent  Corp  lor  Israel 

Direct  Broadcast  Satelite  Corp 

General  Dynamics  Corp _. 

Giant  Food.  Inc 

Golden  Nugget.  Inc.. 


695.00 
1.I98.S0 


750.00 


4.500.00 


5JI2.S0 


42.061.67 


6.937.50 
31,251.00 


125.00 

10.750.00 

96.15 

21.108.25 

3.875.00 


b.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Stephen  A  Fnn.  PC  Box  520783  -  General  Mail  Faatly  Miami  a  33152.. 


Fnneean  Henderson  Faratnw  Garrett  t  Dunner.  1775  K  Street.  NW  Washinfti 
TTionias  0  Finnigan  1100  ISIh  Street,  NW.  12th  ft  Washington  OC  20005. 

Ji  Fmsen,  923  Istti  St ,  N  m  Washington  OC  20005 

M  J  Fncco,  1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  #410  Washington  DC  20005 , 

Fnt  Data  Resources.  Inc.  1900  N  Beauiegard  Si ,  #110  Alexandria  VA  22311 

Fnt  National  BaM  of  Boston,  lOO  Federal  St  Boston  MA  02110 

Rictiaid  I  FisdW.  1615  H  SI.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20036 - 

Donald  W  FatKi.  3814  iMta  Lane  Alexandria  VA  22310 


ion  OC  20006.. 


Dwghl  R  Ftsher.  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  #700  Washington  K  20024 

J«et  S  Fisher  1333  New  Hampslnre  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Charles  L  Fshman.  PC,  1717  K  Street.  NW,  #502  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Pathck  L  Fitdi,  1755  MIeison  Dms  Hithmy,  #900  Aitaglon  VA  22202 

Uun  J.  Fitz,  The  Pdnc  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  WxAngton  DC  20007.. 

Do.. 


Mary  Qare  Fitzgerald.  1025  Thomas  Jeflerson  SI.  NW.  #301  Washington  K  20007.. 

Thomas  H  Fitzpatnck,  410  Asytom  Street  Hartford  a  06103 

Alan  M  Fit»ater,  3800  Conlmenti  Plaza  777  Mam  Street  Fort  Worth  TX  76102 

Hjiard  J  F)ord,  602  Main  SI.  #600  Cincinnati  OH  45202 

Susan  G  FlaO.  1825  K  SI.  M*.  #603  Washington  DC  20006 

James  J  Flanagan.  25  Roeaitli  Or  Westhorougli  MA  01581 

D)««t  H  Fleck.  777  East  Wisainsin  Avenue  MiBvaukee  Wt  532025367 

Michael  Fleming,  1300  17th  St .  #1010  Arlington  VA  22209 

Fknda  Business  Asuoatts.  2000  L  St..  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20036 _.... 

Do - 

Do 

Ruth  Fkwer.  245  Second  St .  NE  Wasliingtcn  DC  20002 

Richard  A  Flye.  Mckenna  Conner  i  Cuneo  1575  Eye  Street.  NW 
David  H  Foerster.  1201  16th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


OC  20005.. 


HoMrd  W  Fo(t.  Foley  Lardner  HoUabaugh  i  Jacots  1775  Pennsyhiania  Ave..  NW.  Suite  1000  WasMnglon  DC  20006.. 
F*y  I  Lantier.  1775  Pennsyhrania  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Do - 

Do —^ 

8.  0.  Folsom.  1317  F  SiKCi.  HW.  #400  WHlMilon  DC  20004 

b.. 


b-. 

b-. 

b~ 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Government  of  Antigua  (  BattadL 

Group  Hosprlalizatnn  t  Medcal  Services.  Inc 

Home  Insurance  Co 

Mutual  Protection  Trust  Cooperative  ol  American  PliyAiMS.. 

Population  Crisis  Committee _ 

RCA  Corp 

Slate  of  Maryland 

TeMJptik.  Ltd 

Transit  Advertising  Assn 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  tac 

TOI  Winston  Network.  Inc 

TRT  Telecommunications  Corp 

United  Satellite  Action 

Burger  King  Corp. 


International  Communicaticns  Assn 

Union  Cattide  Corp 

Transportatm  Institote 

National  Mustiial  Transportation  Leagun.. 


Amoco  Corporatkm 

American  Group  Practice  Assn.  Inc 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

Consotdaled  Edison  Co  ol  New  York.  Inc.. 

Stone  i  Wetistet  Engineering  Corp. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Oxp 

GouU.lnc 


Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Govermnent  ol  Angola/SONANGOl) 

Gray  t  Co  PuMic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For:  RepuUlc  ol  Haiti) 

GoJemhe  Assxiales,  Inc 

Amerian  Petroleum  Institute .'.-. 

Burtinglon  Northern  Railroad .— 

Ohio  River  Co 

Balus  DC 


New  England  Power  Servn  Co 

Foley  &  Lardner  (For  City  of  Kenosha.  Wiscgnsm)., 

Amercan  Assn  of  Equpment  Lessors. 

ETA  Systems.  Inc 

flonda  State  University _.. 

Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority 

Friends  Commttee  on  National  legolatiOR 

Fertizer  MHute -. 

National  Education  Assn 

Phosphate  Rock  Emort  Assooatian 

Qty  ol  Kenosha.  Kwconsin 

KoMieig  Kravs  Rotwts  i  Co 

Phosphate  Rock  Export  Assodatnn 


Gary  L  Fontana,  TMen  Manin  Jolnsan  t  Briijges  2  EmtMicadem  Cnter  San  Frandsco  CA  94111.. 

Food  t  MM  Service  TradK'i)eiii.'AR^^^^ 

Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Food  Research  t  Achon  Centr,  1319  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Janes  t  Fad,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Ijnnct  S  Fordham,  Fordham  k  Stanett  260  Franklin  Street  Boston  MA  02109 

Join  H  Forehand  III.  12216  Fleming  Lane  Bowie  MO  20715.. 


0  Forenan.  200  E.  9»m>  Dr,  Oicato  IL  60601 


fonnun  and  Coaiany.  1826  Jeiferson  Place.  I 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


#201 


K  20036. 


FoiesMit  Sdenet  I  TaMogy.  he.  2000  P  SI.  NW.  #305  Washinflai  DC  20036.. 

forest  firmim  Assn.  Pd"ta95M5Alii»iU 

Mat  A  Formal.  345  Pak  Ave,  31sl  R  New  York  NY  10154 

Mat!  Formal.  2400  E  Commercial  Blvd.,  #500  Ft  Lauderdale  a  3330« 

SaMe  H  forman,  1825  K  St.,  NW  WasJaifton  OC  20006 

Loee  Fmelh,  3055  OU  Nighmy  8  P.O.  Bn  1453  Mameapois  MN  55440 


R.  Duffy  Wall  i  Associates,  Inc  (for:  M  Hoc  Conrni  on  Coal  Taxation) 

R.  Duffy  Wall  4  Associates.  Inc  (for:  Brinks,  Inc) 

R.  Duffy  Wan  t.  Associates.  Inc  (For:  fxiwear  Retailers  of  America) 

R.  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (for:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devekipment  Coundl) 

R.  Duffy  Wall  i  Associates,  Inc  (for:  Life  of  Virginia) 

R.  Duffy  Wall  i  Associates,  Inc  (for:  Morgai  Guaanty  Trust  Co) 

R.  Duf^  Wall  t  Associates,  Inc  (for:  Pharmaceutical  Manufarturers  Assn) 

R.  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates,  Inc  (fx  Torchmark  Corporation) 

R  Duffy  Wall  l  Associates,  Inc  (For  Wine  i  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  America,  Inc) . 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co,  Inc 

Thermal  Power  Co 


5.750,00 


14,320.00 
2,360,00 


Expenditures 


1.371.00 
119.05 


63.10 


211.01 


2S2.70Si7 


29.21 
1.15500 


134.00 


330.77 


9.084.00 


1.000.00 


5.000.00 


700.00 


50000 
20.00000 
3.00000 
2.00000 

727.50 


4J67.49 
8.046.00 


215.00 
145.50 


Atlaitc  RidiTcId  Co 

C  &  S  Wtiolesale  Grocen.  Inc.. 

Computervismi.. 

Amoco  Corporation.. 


Audn  RecordM  RigMs  Coattin 

Canp  Camide  bsh  Hunter  Gray  Hoffmai  t  GUI.  P.a.. 

Gray  t  Co  PuNc  CommumcatiaRS  hit'l,  bic 

Greene  O'Reilly  Agnew  t  Broillel 

National  Coalition  lor  Science  S  Tei 
Soaely  lor  American  Aichaeohigy,, 


Unini  Paific  Corp.. 
Amenseiv.  lie.. 


yional  BnadMStint  Co,  Inc.. 


3.325.00 

857.50 

15.403.00 


7.416.00 


250.00 


«.75 


17.721.50 


100.00 


144.04 

1.796.43 

98163 

1500 

15200 


15.65 


1.655.30 
37.32 
15.403.00 
6J20.30 
7.041.82 


450.00 
3.560.00 


67500 
2.124.50 


«2S.00 


1.500.00 


79.30 


1.227.64 
2.927.46 


60.40 
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Ogamzatxin  or  Individual  Filmg 


D  Lee  forsiren,  1625  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washmglon  DC  20006 

RxMrd  C  Tortuna,  2916  Stephenson  PI .  NW  WasMnglon  DC  20015.,,., 

fox  Group,  USA  Lid,  PO  Box  1831  Cturleslon  SC  2«02 , 

DonaM  Fraher,  633  E  Street,  NW  Wastimglon  OC  20004 

DougUs  L  Frawsco,  1101  16lh  SI,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

David  C  FraiM,  918  leih  Street.  NW,  #402  Washington  DC  20006.... 

Walter  L.  fraikland  Jr.  1717  K  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Janes  R,  franklin,  1185  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  Yorii  NY  10036.. 

Thomas  C  fraiks,  5ni  ftooi  1220  L  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

John  B  Franz,  PC  Box  10568  Pompano  Beadi  FL  33061 

Marian  C  Franz,  2121  Decatur  Place,  NW  Washington  OC  2000li 

Gregory  W  frazier,  PO  Box  427  Englewood  CO  ^151 

Rohert  M,  Frederidi,  1616  H  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 . 
fredendi  Service  Group,  102  W  Church  Slieel  Frederick  MD  2171; 
Ann  Todd  free.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  K  20036,.. 

free  the  Eagle.  11244  Wjples  Mill  Rd.  Suite  i  Fairfax  VA  22030 

0.  Mchal  freedman.  2030  M  Street,  hW  Washington  DC  2O036 

Jod  Freeitnai.  1600  M  St..  NW.  5th  Floor  Washington  DC  20036 

Janes  0  Freanai.  1709  New  Yorii  Ave   NW  #801  Washinglor,  DC  20006 

Lews  R.  Fteenun  Jr .  1025  Connectictil  Ave .  NW.  #409  Washington  DC  20O36.. 

May  Ann  Freeman,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Paula  A  Freer,  1800  M  St   NW.  #975  Washington  DC  20036 

Roona  Freteg.  The  Power  House  3255  Gixe  Street.  NW  Wasliin(tan  DC  20007.. 
Do -.. 


1711 


Efflptoyv/Oiinl 


Amwican  Institute  o(  Mirdiait  Ship(«i| 

Hizardom  Waste  Trtatmait  Coundl 

Camp  Cannoudie  6anh  (for  Sias  UitHA  t  Ol) .. 

Amaican  Symphony  Orcheilra  LeagM 

Mtpendan  Petroleum  Assn  ol  Anienci 

American  FurmtDre  Manulaclurers  Aiai 

Star  Users  Asm  Inc 

J.  P  Stevens  i  Co.  Inc , 

American  Resort  t  Residential  I 


National  Counol  lor  a  WorM  Pnm  Til  fwd.. 

International  Energy  Brokers,  lac 

NUkmlGraige 


American  Batars  Am., 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Verrick  0  French,  french  t  Compaiy  1317  f  Street  NW  Washington  K  20004 

french  i  Company.  1317  f  St.  NW.  #307  Washintton  DC  20004 

Sara  Hamric  fieund.  260  Malison  Ave  New  Yorii  NY  10016 

Annette  P  Fnbourg.  3900  Wisconsin  A/e.  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

fried  fianli  Harris  Shrivcr  (  Jxolison,  600  New  Hanpslwe  Ave,  NW.  #1000  Wastrnfton  DC  20037,. 
Do - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Philip  P  frcdlander  Jr ,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  K  20005 

James  M  friedman.  1100  Citizens  BWg  Cleveland  OH  44114 

Do 

friends  ol  the  Cdumbia  Gorge,  519  SW  Third,  #810  Portlav)  OR  97204 

friends  ol  Animals,  Inc.  401)  first  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20001 

friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  245  2nd  SI .  NE  Washington  K  20002 

Owen  V  Frishy.  900  17lh  SI,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Susan  T,  Frilschler.  1111  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

William  0,  fritis  Jr..  1025  Conneclicul  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Charles  H  fritzel,  499  S  Capild  SI,.  SE,  #401  Washington  DC  20003 

Jeffrey  fnlzlen,  1120  20th  Street,  NW,  #600S  Washington  DC  20036 ™ 

Roherl  f  Froehlke.  1285  Avenue  ol  Tne  Americas  New  Vorli  NY  10019 „. 

Catherine  J  Frompovich,  PO  Box  B12  Richlandlown  PA  18955 

Marcy  Stephens  frosh,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Albert  £.  fry,  1615  L  Street,  NW.  #1350  Washington  DC  20036 

full  Empkivmeni  Action  Counril,  815  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20006 

David  A  fjllon,  PO  Box  7305,  Dept  77  Kansas  Dly  MO  64116 „ 

Qaudia  R  fuguay,  727  North  Washington  St'eel  Alexandria  VA  22314 


futures  Industry  Assn.  Ik,  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1040  WashiiMton  DC  20006 

David  H  Fyodi.  600  Marylaid  Ave.  SW.  #520  Washington  DC  20024 

Terry  Gabnelson.  490  L'enfanI  Plaza,  SW.  #3202  Washinitoo  DC  20024 

James  E  Galtigan,  1899  L  St.  NW,  #607  Washington  DC  20036 

Norman  S.  Gaines,  2550  M  St ,  NW,  #770  Washington  K  20037 

loe  H  Galis,  PO  Box  221  Railord  FL  32083 

Karl  Gallanl.  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfiekl  VA  22160 

William  R.  Ganser  Jr ,  4804  Folse  Dr  Ifetaine  L>  70002 , 

Nicole  Gara,  1117  North  19lh  Street.  NW.  #300  Arhngton  VA  22209 , 

Harry  D  Gartier.  1285  Avenue  of  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019 

Gardner  Carton  i  Douglas,  1875  I  St.,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 , 

Nancy  Garland.  600  Klarylaid  Avenue.  SW.  #400  Washington  DC  20024 

Edwan)  A  Garmatz.  2210  Lake  Ave  Baltimore  MD  21213! 

Garrett  &  Company.  1630  Conneclicul  Avenue.  NW.  #202  Washington  K  20009 

Grenville  Garside.  1050  Thomas  Jeflerson  SI ,  NW,  7m  Fl  Washington  DC  20007 „ 

Ann  Lakin  Carver,  1101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20036 

Gavey  Sdiubert  Adans  t,  Barer.  lOOO  Potomac  St..  NW  WasHmglon  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


E  June  Garvin,  Ohio  Petroleum  Council  88  E  Broal,  #1960  Oolomlius  OH  43215 

W  Bradford  Gary.  1050  17lh  Street,  NW,  #1126  Washington  K  20O36 

Mary  A  Garza,  h  Box  152777,  5b-7  Irving  TX  75015 

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn,  inc  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlington  VA  22209,, 

Vanon  Gasaway,  191  Sands  Street,  Apt  5|  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Ullian  B  Gaskm,  1800  M  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

frank  T  Gasper  8104  River  Falls  Orme  Potomac  MO  20854 

Philip  Gasteyer,  1709  New  York  Ave,  NW,  #801  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Bruce  A  Gales  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

Gay  Rights  National  Lohdy,  inc.  PO  Box  1892  Washington  DC  20013 

fied  GeUer  1331  Pennsyhama  Ave.  NW.  #1300  Washington  DC  20004 

Magarel  L  Gehres.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #402  Washington  K  20036 

Rutham  Ged),  1156  15lh  Slieel.  NW.  #1020  Washington  DC  20005 

RonaU  L  Gewle.  1030  15th  Sireet.  NW.  #1100  Washington  DC  20005.. 


ConNiion  (jusi. «.. 

Hartford  Fire  bisuranoe  Co „.„...„ „ 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions .™„„„..„..™„.„.„ „ 

SKiety  ol  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc „..........„.._........„.._ 

General  Electric  Co „ 

Marathon  Oil  Co 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  InlT.  hic  (for  Utt  tmmt) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Communicitions  M'l,  hic  (for  Govenmait  of  Anfota/SOMNGOl) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Communulions  Int'l,  Inc  (for  Jomt  Maitma  Congmi) 

Gray  li  Co  Public  Communicalions  Inli  Inc  (For  Kingdom  ol  Morocco) 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  Int  I.  Inc  iFoi  RepuMc  ol  Turiuy) 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Commun^alnns  Inl  I,  Inc  (For  Shaklae  Corporation) 

Gray  t  Co  Putkc  Communications  Int  I,  inc  (For  Shirco  Infrared  Systems.  Inc) 

Gray  t  Co  PlMc  CommuncatOns  hit'l.  Inc  (for  Stroh  Brewery  Co) 

Gray  t  Co  PiMc  Commumcations  Int'l.  Inc  (For  Title  Insuraa  Industry  CoaMlM) . 

Gray  (  Co  Public  Communicalions  Int'l,  Inc  (for  Tobacco  histitulel 

Gray  t,  Co  PuNic  Communicalions  Int'l,  Inc  for.  Tranil  America) 

Gray  1  Co  Public  Communications  Int'l.  Inc  (for:  Mum  CommuicitiMM.  IK) 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Coundl 

Artery  Organization.  Inc 

AMncMiTaper  Inslilule.  Inc 

MM  National  Mortgage  Asm „.. 

Indian  National  Banli. „............„............„..™ „ 


(34.50 

1.S00.00 
4.W01 
9J74II 


7NJ0 
2.130.00 


IJOOOO 

"'"wm 


mm 

IJOOOO 
1.022.00 
5400.00 


112,00 


IMJO 


lliM 
IjeOM 


mn 
%m 
m» 

mm 

7,IN.7I 

nm 


mm 


131,523$ 

NO 


30000 


2.1SS.I0 

2.sra,H 


Aismiboine  Tribe.. 

Cheyenne  River  S«n  Tritt  ._.„.. 

Ooyon,  Limited ;. 

Klamath  TrAe 

Miccosukee  Tribe  ol  Indian  of  Ftoridi 

Nez  Perce  Tribe 

Pueblo  ol  Laguna 

Schenley  industries.  Inc 

Seneca  Nation  ol  Indlais 

Natnnil  Tire  Dealers  (  Retreaders  Am 

QMiind  Electric  llluminatmj  Co 

CoiNtion  f«  Enviriinfflental  Eneriy  BlIaiM ., 


Chase  MaMttai  Sank.  N.A 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Health  insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers 

Union  Paafic  Corp 

EguiUble  Life  Assuraice  Society  of  the  U  S 
Coalition  tor  Altanalwes  in  Nulntm  t  " 

Common  Cause ™.....„.... 

Business  Roundlabk 


Nwtnjri,  nc.. 


Farmland  Industries.  Inc 

United  Fresh  Fruil  t  VegMbM  Am.. 


GPU  Service  Corporation — 

Transco  Energy  Company 

Travel  &  Tourism  Government  AHars  Pohcy  Coundl.. 
RJR  Industries.  Ire 


Cade  Sonnenldd  Geithner.  2030  M  SIreet.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Morton  A  Gdler,  100  Federal  St  Boston  MA  02110 ;.^"u;::^-T"-ii;-v^i^- 

Gnieral  Aviatnn  Mawfacturers  Association.  1400  K  Street.  i4W.  #801  WMaiflon  K  20005.. 

General  Instrumem  Corporation.  767  5tti  Ave  New  York  NY  10153 ..^.... 

Genenc  Phama»tlcal  Industry  Assn.  200  Malrson  Ave .  #2404  New  Vorii  NY  10016 

fred  J  Gentile.  195  MonUgue  Street  Brooklyn  NY  11201 


National  Right  to  Work  Commillae „...„_..„....-......„. 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn »...«......«.. ........... 

Amncan  Academy  ol  Physiciw  AsiWinti 

tejMi  life  Assuram  SoMty  o(  the  US 

AiMficin  (jptometrlc  Am 

Battmre  Gas  tJMrk  Ot 

Tifwifl  PoMfV  CoflipMif 

Vni  Ness  Fddmai  Suldiffe  t  Curtis.  Pc  (For:aimil  I  $n«i  WM  Cvp) . 

American  Teilile  Manulaclurars  Institute.  Inc 

ContrKtois  Bonding  I  bisuivict  Co 

CSX  Corporation 

OTE  Service  Corp 

Japai  Fisheries  Association „ 

NorthvKSt  Maine  Iron  Woriii 

Paccar.  Inc 

Port  ol  Tillamook  Bay  t  Tillamook  County „ 

Sonalrach 

Totan,  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc - 

Trailways,  inc „...._......................... 

Washington  Citizens  for  World  TridI 

Amaicao  Pelrdeum  bistltuti 

bMr  TnvMid  LatwatoriH.  Mc 

M  Ootporilion 


American  B»  Am.. 
Moog.  Inc. 


US  league  of  Savings  Inslitulioni 

NatMialAmerican  WMesalc  Grocirs'  Am .. 


Electronic  Data  Systans  Corp 

Buynass  Roundtane 

Amrican  Sugarbael  Growers  Assn,,,, 
Heillh  Industry  Manufacturers  Am,, 

Common  Cause 

first  National  Bank  of  I 


Brnkhm  Union  Gm  Ob., 


1I.7SBM 


25000 


20,021.00 

U,730.00 

1119 


ae.« 

l.UI,33 

""Mm 

2,000,00 

moo 


7,51754 

1,600.00 

1S.7SIAI 


1J3MB 

"iMm 


\mm 
tmm 


2M.00 

m'oB 


3MI1I0 


MOO 

700.00 

UJI2.S0 


tOMOtO 


4M0.M 

"iJiyjLiio 


UN33 


400,00 


3«S,00 

3M1.00 


2,ia 


3joe,oi 


60000 
9.47936 


WOl 


21700 

"ijMji 


mil 

"mm 


am 

"mm 


Mm 


4,MM 

Him 


imm 

'1mm 


se« 


12SJ4 
11.M 


f,122M 

"9.479.31 
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OrgMtHiM  a  MNKkal  nmg 


Mm  Gertie.  1957  E  SI.  KW  Wjshnjton  K  20006 vi-i;^;-;" 

Nincy  Wtoton  Gwr.  499  Soutli  C«itoi  Stitd.  SW.  ||I400  Waslan|tiii  DC  20003. 

Do - 

Gane  W  G«|)lurt.  PO  Bm  1475  Bjltimoie  W  21203 

Joa«li  a  Gennl.  918  leth  St .  NW.  #402  Waslwwtn  DC  20006. 

liMS  GBtH,  1925  K  SI.  NW  Wisln|tin  DC  20006 

Oaid  R.  fifftun.  1575  I  Slwt.  NW.  #525  Wrtnitai  K  20005 — 

Avis  H.  GojM.  1850  «  SI.  NW  Wi^mMi  K 20006 ^.......... 

Diwd  Tm  SslDii  Grtty.  PC  Bm  700OA  »»  639  Tenrtag  n  7SM1 

Onny  Gtotw.  10506  Cwilcjde  Street  Great  F*  VA  2M66 ^..;^.. 

VMim  C  Gtt,  1050  Thomas  Jeflenon  St..  NW.  6tti  R  WsHnfloi  DC  20007 

WiiM  T  Gil).  U50  K  St.  NW  WBhniton  DC  20006 

WiyM  Gtten.  1919  PenBytama  A« .  NW,  #503  Wasliington  DC  20006 „.... 

Am  Marie  Gtton.  Ihn)  Ffaci  2301  M  Street.  NW  W3slwi(tan  DC  20037 

TtaRsa  Gibson.  1771  N  Street.  HW  Wjsdliiloii  DC  20036  ■-■—r:^ 

GilBoii  Dm  i,  Cnitdw.  1050  Conmctioil  Atcmie.  NW  WislMiftai  DC  20036 

Kemem  W  Gideon,  1150  Connecteul  Avenue.  NW  Welmvlaii  DC  20036 

WAtfi  L  Gittonl,  100  Inlefpact  Partway  Pafsaany  NJ  07054 

Panela  G*r1,  215  Pennsylvama  AveMie.  S(  WtskiiictOR  DC  20003 

Ridivl  Gtet,  1015  15lti  Street.  NW  WelMthii  DC  20005 

Ndiael  GiUea,  815  16t»i  SI ,  NW  WasliijInB  DC  20006 

lohft  t  Giles.  lUO  [y»  St ,  NW  Wasttrngiai  DC  20006 

Hoyd  n  G*ey.  2111  Haitot  Dnve  AMHiKlis  MD  21401.. 


Maiy  Am  aieece.  1713  maple  Hi  Place  Ateundna  VA  22302^ 

Haueen  Gilman,  1730  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washmtlon  K  20006..^..^.^... 

Wiliaii  Gimarln.  2010  Massachusetts  Am  .  NW.  #W0  WashinMi  DC  20036.. 

Gim  Edntton  Moore  t  WA  803  Pnax  Street  Akiaiikii  VA  22314 

Do - — 

Do • - 


0(.. 
k.. 
Di- 
k. 


Do.. 


GeranJ  Gmwuefc,  777  Ulh  SI .  NW  WasHmfton  DC  20005 

Brenda  M  Girton,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Washntlon  DC  20004.. 

Ffwos  J  Got,  1511  R  Street,  NW.  #809  Wastwiflon  K  20005 

Sol  Qtener  2000  L  S! .  NW.  #810  Wastaigton  OC  20036 

Doma  Qeason,  2000  L  Stieel,  NW,  #810  Wastwiglon  DC  20036 

Mm  P  Gkason.  11490  Comnece  Park  Di  Reston  VA  22041 . 


IM  Olficts  oi  Tins  Qeason.  90  Broad  Street,  #600  New  York  NY  10004.. 

RolXfl  Gtason,  815  16m  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

DonaU  R  Glenn.  1627  K  Street,  NW,  #200  Washrniton  DC  20006.. 


Elnw  G  Oeske'  300  Metropolitan  Square  655  15m  Sreet,  NW  Wastiimton  DC  20005.. 
Gkbal  USA.  bK,  GUHl  House  1823  Jetterson  Place.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do - — 

Do - 

Do ■ 

Do.. 


Jen  W  Qotcr.  1725  K  SM.  NW.  #301  NasMntan  K  20006 

Janes  W  Godtare,  1825  K  SbMl  M.  #1107  IIIMii«ln  K  20006 .;;;■■—"■ 

Jean  C  Godwin,  Lane  Winn  t  Ikmm  1120  6  SbMt.  NW.  #800  Wastangton  DC  20005.. 

ISclwdP  Godwm,  PO  Bm  3965  San  Fi««Jsn)CA94119 

Jiidllti  M  Gofl,  375  Jackson  Street  SI  Paul  MN  55101 

A.  lames  Golato,  2300  M  SI ,  NW,  #800  WislM|rion  DC  20037 

Donna  Gold,  1201  16tli  Street,  NW  Wastwijlon  DC  20036 — 

Hn(«  S.  Gold,  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lamg  VA  22027 

Gold  i  UriMfOOd,  Inc,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #980  WashingUn  K  20036 „.. 

Od — •■ 

Od 

Od 

Dt 

Di=... 


Di.- 
k.- 
k... 
k... 
k-. 
k... 
k... 
k... 
k... 
k.- 
k-. 
k-. 
k-. 
k... 
k- 
k.. 
k... 
k.. 
k.. 
k... 
k-. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


Jane  A  GoMen  1775  Pennsylvaraa  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

GoUen  Freda  h  Schraut.  PC.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW,  #300  Washmglon  K  20036.. 

Palncia  R  GoMrnan.  ««4  North  Capilol  Street.  NW  Washirwton  DC  20001 

Rotot  H  GoUshorough.  5508  Lonbafily  Place  Baltiniore  MD  21210 

Benson  S  GoUstexi,  lOlO  North  Faiflax  Street  Alexandria  M  22314 

lack  Gotodner,  815  16th  St ,  N  w  Washington  DC  20006 

Unda  F  GiMnei,  815  15th  Street,  NW,  #516  Washington  K  20005 

RuOi  M  Goltw,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Wisliinglon  DC  20036 

k*n  Gonela.  412  First  St ,  SE,  #200  Wa^MCton  K  20036 

Rudi  Gonze.  Thml  Fkin  2301  M  Street  NW  ttehiiilen  K  20037 

Dawd  R  Goode.  8  N.  Jefferson  Streel  Roanoke  VA  »042„ 


CMes  E.  Goodel.  big  t  Shaking  1730  Pensykoia  Avenue.  NW.  #1200W>sMnglott  K  20006.. 
Do • 

IhW  F.  GiiiS.' 18M  li  a .  NW.  iiit^^ 

GaodM  PreclH  t  Ho».  28  Slate  Street  Boston  MA  02109 

(nM  C  GordGR,  725  15th  Streel.  NW  Washmgton  K  20005 

Skflai  Gmta,  2020  A  SI..  NW.  #200  Washiogtoo  K  2000C „ 


Employer /dint 


Associated  General  Conlracton  of  AiMCia.. 

Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp 

Tnnsco.  Inc 

Baltinne  Gas  t  Electric  Co — 

American  Furniture  Maoulactunrs  Aim 

Comflwncatnns  Workers  ol  America 

Iknmg  I  Rcdannbon  Council  of  America... 
American  Council  of  Ue  Insurance,  hic 


Association  lor  Regulatory  Retom .. 


American  Counol  ol  Life  Insurance,  he 

Mid^linenl  Oil  &  Gas  Assn 

American  Puttie  Power  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Broadoslerv — 

Wheding-Pttlshurgh  Steel  top 

Weston  Municval  Utility  Distrcl 

GPU  Nuclear  Corp 

US  PuUic  Interest  Research  Group ^... 

American  Putilic  Health  Assn., 


American  Fed  ol  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organatnns.. 

Motion  PKluie  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

Chesapeake  Industries,  he. 

AMed  Delense  Industries 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union 

Planned  Parenthood  Fied  o(  Amerka.  he 

Amenean  Wygraph  Assn 

Garrelt  Corporaloi _.. 

GuNstream  Acnspace  Corp 

Lockheed  Coiporahon - 

loehheed^korgia  Co 

Mediaoieal  Teehmlogy.  Inc 

Professional  Insurance  Agenb 


1,000.00 
IjOOOO 


3.400.00 


1S.000M 

S00.00 

ljOO.00 

2U73.7S 


3.461.52 
1.222.00 
14J90.03 


ijmoo 


3300,00 


lt.000.00 
2.000.00 


Rockwell  International  Cvp .... 

Texas  Inslrumenls.  Inc 

Tomer  Broadcasting  System,  he .... 

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn 

Watkms  Associated  hidustries.  Inc.. 

Natkmal  Assn  ol  Reattor^ 

Sears  Roebuck  i  Co 


Sperry  Corporation ,. 

Sperry  Corjioralion 

Biiefc  hshlule  ol  America 

Henoinal  Longshoremen's  Assn,  AfL^SO  „ 
Inlmalional  Longshoremen  s  Assn,  AFL-CIO .. 

Energy  Research  Corp. 

Fliglrt  Salety  IntI  me 

Famie  ltd 

HHaehi  Ud 

Komslsulld 

Ryocera  Corporatkm 

Mazak  Corporation.. 


National  Counol  lor  Industrial  I 

PhUhps  Petroleum  Ca 

CooiMitlni  Comrn  for  Rail  Competition . 

BecMH  CmI  t  Minerals.  Inc 

Farm  Credit  Services 

HiRBkick.  Inc 

National  Educatkm  Assn 

National  Pest  Conlrol  Assn.. 


Amenean  Academy  of  Ophlhalmokigy .. 

AUGNPAC 

BMI  01  AMcncp 

Chcniical  Bank , 

Citicorp.. 


Oty  of  PueWo.  el  al 

College  ol  American  Palhotogists 

Conrail  Acquisition  Corp,  Ik 

Doremus  i  Co 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip .... 
Energy  Research  Corp  #200 


5,000.00 
7J50.00 
6.000.00 
1.000.00 
6.000.00 


ExpMkMms 


lJ3>.0f 
219.40 


3.000.00 

1,500.00 

2,500.00 

225.00 


S.9$t6S 


1.020.00 


SOOOO 
175.00 


4,200.00 

3.517.00 

306.00 


Equitable  life  Assurance  Soaely  of  the  U.S... 

Eye  Bank  Assn  of  America 

Federated  Investors.  Inc 

ford  Motor  Co - 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 

hnesfmnt  Company  Institute 

Marntt  Group/Marriott  Corp 

Marisl  College 

Martin  Marietta  Corp 

MCI  Commumcalions 

National  Football  League.. 


National  School  Transportation  Assn.. 
National  Venture  Capital  Assn,, 


Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Amenca,  he.. 

Phillips  Petroleun  Co 

Professional  Seivkxs  Counci „ 

PlMc  Securities  Assn 

Texas  Cattleleeders  Assn 

Texas  Commerce  Bank ; 

Ticoi  Title  Insurance  Co 

Times  Mirror  Co 

Tobacco  Institute.. 


Washington  Metiopoktan  Area  Transit  Authority. , 
Phosphate  Rock  Export  Associatnn 


Atlanhc  Satelhte  Comm,  Inc  S  Earth  Statin  SateWle... 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Americans  lor  Immigration  Control,  hie 

Nalnnal  Soc  ol  Pulific  Accountants 

Department  lor  Prolessional  Empkiyees,  Aa-dO. 

National  Consumers  League 

National  Trust  tor  Historic  Preseivatnn 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

American  PuWic  Power  Assn 

Norfok  Southern  Corp 

DGA  International.  Inc  (for  Sofreavi*) -... 

DGA  International.  Inc  (for  SMEGMA) — 

ThomsonCf ~ 

Meredith  Corp 

Pitooil  Coiporahon.. 


National  Grain  &  Feed  Assn 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyces.. 


750,00 
5,000,00 

15,000,00 
9.750,00 

12.500.00 
9,800.00 

20,000.00 
1,000.00 
6,250.00 
2,218.00 


1,775.00 
2,250.00 


5,000.00 
24J75.00 
34,650.00 
3J43.00 
4315.00 
4300.00 
10325.00 


16.530.00 
5.412.00 


20,000.00 


4319.21 

5,000.00 

849.00 

5,647.73 


1.991.12 
90&49 

500.00 


16.960.00 
40.00 


193.00 


23(30 


i.ira.2i 

3313.S4 


ISl.tt 


46.00 


'n 


57.23 
85.(4 

74.39 
11.44 
71.53 


74.39 

14.30 

243.95 

114.9t 


ao4 


11.11 


902.01 
63.20 


1,625.00 
1323.00 


306.00 
306.00 
1.225.00 
1,625.00 
1,625.00 
1,62500 
1.625.00 
1311.00 
1.625.00 
1326.00 
1,625.00 
1334.00 


1,405.00 
1,401.00 
1,446.00 
1.625.00 
1.625.00 
1.62500 
1,341.00 
1.42230 
1.S2S.00 
1325.00 
1325.00 
1325.00 
1.625.00 
306.00 
1.597.00 
1325.00 
1,625.00 
1325.00 


314.52 


52.65 


135.16 
110.40 


345.00 


26.50 
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OrgMiiition  or  hdMuil  Fini 


iniiiiid  Gofdoi,  5  Crip  St.,  Box  #40  hmm  SC  29349 

mam  Mm.  600  MaryM  Ave,  SW,  #4«0c  Washington  DC  20024.. 
James  D  Gormley,  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #801  Wtshimlen  K  20005.. — 

Ann  M  Gnier.  1920  N  SI .  NW  WisMniton  K  20036 ~. 

John  T  GouU  Ir .  One  Champm  Plua  aamloni  O  06921 

Hi«h  J.  Gownlv.  1818  N  St.  NW  Wnhngton  DC  2W36 

EdMfld  GrMKr,  1957  E  Stmt,  NW  WisNnflw  DC  20006 

1  R.  Grilf,  1025  Vermont  Am..  NW,  #330  WasM^  DC  20005.. 


EmpMiiw/CM 


OonMd  E.  Grahm.  Hodwrnett.  wii  t  ^  1850  iTsreM.  NW.  #500  WnNagtaR  K  2000S... 


Elam  Gnham,  201  Pirii  Wnhmton  Court  Fab  Qiinh  VA  22046.. 

I T  GrMm.  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washington  K  20005,. 


Fraos  Turk  bMihan.  1090  Vimont  Avmuc,  NW.  #600  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Janes  I  (katgir,  1911  Jelfinon  Dm  Highimr.  #1002  Artiwlon  VA  22206 

Janes  L  Grawm,  1050  Conmetleut  Avt,  NW  Waskiqrion  DC  20036 ^. ^...;^.... 

Ahn  W.  Graiwell.  Cadwihder  Wrtir*aii  t  Taft  1333  Nw  Hin^  Ave .  NW  WMhmpon  DC  20036...^..,........ 

Grtssoots.  Ntt'l  Assn  of  Fam  Credrt  SysMn  StKkhoHin,  501  lUmt  Street  PO  Box  1070  Jtcksonyili  TX  75766.. 
lUita  L  Gra«.  1724  HmaAuMns  Avtmit.  NW  Washington  K  20036 
Thomn  P  GraMS,  1100  MissaMstlts  Avmn,  NW  Wtskingtoii  K 


20036., 


DmI  C,  Gray,  2939  Vai  Ness  Street.  NW,  #108  Washngton  K  20001,. 

Jams  A.  Gray.  7901  Wpslpak  Or  Mdnan  VA  22102 

NiH  A.  Grw,  6111  H»*wth  Am  Rhurd*  MD  20737 ^Lir^ix^- 

RDbalR.  biy.  m  taw  HeiM  3255  GcK4  SbMl.  NW  WHMnglon  K  20007 .. 


Do.. 

k.. 
k.. 


I^MrlcM  SrarRy  OoiMdl 


Gaml  MMei  MiMtartuwi 

MMnCM  MniRf  COMTCK.. 

Chanpien  MaiMiona  Corp 

DGA  Mimilionil.  he  (F«:  SMCM) 

AnoenMd  GaienI  Oontriclers  of  Aiwlci 

MaMtkmil  Am  of  AmMmaN  Pati  I  AllraMM 

Nillcnil  CouncH  of  Fama  OotvirMML 

NitionH-Aminein  Whohiih  Graem'  Am 

Nttknil  Food  fVoonaon  Am 

Tnas  Etstan  TrannttM  top 

Rpir  Aircraft  Corporahon... »....»..»...... 

Norfolk  Southern  Coip 

Squtb  Corporstioii 


imm 


mm*  M»  TtMHon  Ah.  he.. 
Nitunal  Rural  Ehctne  CoootratiM  A 

Amwicai  Canpng  Ataocatm 

NMonil  MidiiiN  Tool  BuWai'  Am.. 


NilimilAlphMfiMmailAssn 

Gr»  1  Co  PiMc  Communtttms  Ml,  he  [Hi.  tffitm  toi  Malal  OMM 

nteiH). 
Grn  t  Co  Pubkc  Communcatnns  M'l.  he  (l«:  M  Attaitic 
SenrKM) 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do.. 


Mak  E  Gnym,  1201  Pansytahl  Am..  NW,  #700  Widihgton  K  20004 

May  R  Greily.  1111  19lh  Sreit.  NW.  #402  Wishinpon  X  20036 ^.......... 

Great  Americai  Resave  Insuraxt  Co.  2020  Uvc  Oak  P  0  Box  311  Dalits  TX  75221 

Greater  Washington  Boad  of  Trade.  1129  20th  St..  NW  Washington  K  20036 •:a;--a;v"- 

Greater  Washington/Maryland  Service  Station  Assn.  9420  Annapolis  Rd..  #307  ladian  MO  20706.. 

Janes  R  Greco.  PO  Box  3151  Houston  TX  77001 

DonaU  R  Greeley.  1101  17th  St.  NW.  #307  Washington  DC  20036 

Edwad  M  Green.  1920  N  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  2(»36 „ 

George  R  Green.  1750  X  St .  NW  Wjshingfon  DC  20006 

Isiah  Carl  Green,  8154  Talton  Houston  TX  77078 

Janes  W  Green  1201  16th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Rwlene  H  Green.  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  NW,  #110  Washintton  DC  20001 

Ijura  Mar*  Green.  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfiek)  VA  22160 

Leon  Green  Jr.  1133  21st  Street.  NW.  #  MO  Wartington  K  20036 — 

Raidy  Green.  600  Mayland  Avenue.  SW.  #510  Waslmiton  DC  20024 

Allen  Greenberg,  2000  P  St ,  NW.  #708  Washmjton  DfT  20036 ■;:j:":i^ 

EUon  V  C  Greenberg.  Galtoway  i  Greenberg  1835  K  St .  NW,  #101  Wtshngtm  K  20006 

H  Thomas  Greene,  412  hi  St   SE  Washington  DC  20003 

kle  W  Greenwood,  612  Hote  BM|  Seattle  WA  98104.. 


Gray  t  Ol  Public  Communications  Int'l.  he  (For  Budd  Compaiy) 

Gray  1  Co  Pubkc  Communications  ht'l.  Inc  (For  Caitdiai  Mbeilei 


Caitte). 


Pubkc  Commumettions  ht'l,  he  (For  Ehctfonie  hdustna  Am  of 


F«  Gnanmai  Cpnoribai) 

Fff  HRtI  Print*  iW  th  AMI  Alb  M  .. 


Gity  1 

JiPM) 

Giiy  1  Co  Pubkc  Conimimieatani  Intl.  he. 
Griy  I  Co  Pubkc  Communcitions  Int'l,  he 
Gray  t  Co  Pubkc  CommumcatiORS  ht'l,  he 
imA). 

Gray  1  Co  Pubke  Coainuncations  Ml,  he  (Fa  HTB  Capaillai) 

Giiy  1  Co  Public  Conwwnettions  Ml,  he  (F«  towi  Perk  Prodwrn  Am) 
Giiy  1  Co  Pri«e  Cemmunieitnns  inti,  he  (For  kknt  Maibm Cairw)..- 

Giiy  t  Co  Public  CaMmmations  Ml  he  (For  Muhul  ol  Omhil 

Gray  1  Co  Pubke  CHMMmcations  hi  I,  Inc  (For  R«ubke  ol  Tuihiy) 

Griy  1  Co  Pubkc  ConMwmcaiions  mil.  Inc  ' 

Gray  1  Co  Pubke  ConMiunicitions  hi  I.  Inc 

Gray  I  Co  Pubke  Communications  ht'l.  Ine 

Gray  1  Co  Pubke  Carnnumealnns  Ml.  Ine 

Griy  1  Co  Pubke  Commumeationi  ht'l.  Ine 

Gray  1  Co  Pubkc  Communcitions  IM'I,  he 

Hi  1  Xnowllon.  Inc 

FMrMM  ol  Affiacai  HMllk  SmMM 


'■"SS 


»s 


1300. 


WOO 

I2S30 

1300.00 

101.00 


»1! 


''li 


For  ShaklM  CapwitlM).... 

For  Siroh  Oreoay  Co) 

For  Title  Inurmci  MMby 

For  Tobaxo  InstltuM) 

F«:  U.S  BaiknM) 


BnwnngFaris  hdiBblH,  he.. 

CMaiesi  Corp 

American  Mining  Congren. 

Food  Marketing  Institute ~. 


NttlHiil  Educition  Am — 

CongolNm  Corpwiliwi ••",::■■- 

Nitkhil  Right  to  Work  Comnltlii.. 

OMnCoHCoiktlw.  he 

Amaicai  SoybM  Anecubw.. 


Saih  Missengile  Gregg.  1667  X  Streel.  NW,  #710  WishingtBi  DC  20006 

Samders  Gregt  PO  Box  2628  Houston  TX  77252 -^ii-iu,"; 

John  D  Gregory,  Lewis  Babcoek  Greniy  I  Plecones  PO  Box  11208  Cohmbh  SC  29211 

Wibian  a  fieii,  1155  15th  St.,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 ~ 

Gimiy  Grenhan,  2501  M  Streel,  NW  Wishiiifton  M  20037 

Etoi  Gnffie,  1413  X  Streel,  NW,  10th  Fl  WnhinMon  K  20005 

Tom  W  Griffith,  1448  Duke  St ,  #!00  AlexaidnaW  22314 •""••••••;vi--i."v:"v:"-ix"iasi-" 

Mark  N  Grifliths,  Smith  Bucklm  t  Associates  1101  Connecteul  Aw,  NW,  #700  Wnhington  DC  20036.. 

Jack  Gnmes,  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027 

Normal  E  Gnmm  Jr ,  8111  Gitehouse  Roal  Fills  Church  VA  22047 

Olga  Grkivac,  1300  North  17th  St ,  #300  Ariington  VA  22209 ;j.";iia;v 

Grocery  Mamfacturers  of  America,  Inc,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW,  #800  WisMngton  K  20007 

Janes  N  Groninger,  777  14th  Street,  HW  Wishmgton  K  20005 ;;i^. 

Groom  t  Nordberg,  Chtd,  1775  Pennsyhania  Avenue,  NW,  #700  WasMngton  K  20006 

Do 

k 

k 

k ; "• 

k -« 

k ■ 

k 

k — 

k 

k 

k -- — 

k 

k 

k - 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k — 

k 

Nhi  G  aii  iiMtoiliiSi''/^ 

Rk*ad  A  Grass,  1300  19lli  Stm,  NW  WMhngtw  K  20136^^.;^;;^^..;^..;...™. - 

Ed  bossMhr.  920  SW  SbUi  Ammm  1400  PiMc  Savn  Buiktng  PwOMd  OR  97204. — . 

W«a  6.  Grubbs.  P.O.  Box  Ml  Abjhni  n(79604 

GaMd  H.  Guail.  70  Hath  Man  SbiX  WMi»Ban  PA  11711 ._;.. 

SETsna  GiiBl  1919  PMMytMh  Am.  NW.  #100  Wrthgtai  DC  20006 

EUM''j^''G|id'H^'idiii'liii''l^^^ 

SSs  E.  G!iM'n77SMl  M  AiMM.  NW.  #"l9  W«hhgton  DC  20036 

k - 

k . 


Pubke  Citinn  fhHth  RiMKk  Qmp 

Southnitan  Flthain  Am,  Mc 

Nitlonil  Autofflobdl  Dulm  Am 

Wishintton  Railroad  Assn 

kxlv  Trivenol  laboralonM,  he...... 

tntex.  Ine 

Canp  tomouene  Bmh...  (tor  Sm 
BristoI'Myirs  Co 


1300.00 


t3K30 


49030 


m 


i3xm 


232201 


t  Ol).. 


Chancal  Mmufarturan  Am.  he 

Anoeiihai  of  Saan-Tichnotogy  toNai,, 

NihHui  Rural  litta  Carrias  Am 

Ntlnnil  Assn  ol  Metal  Fnishai .. 

Nitmil  Pesi  Conlrol  Assn 

AAA  Potemic.. 


Anoeiitiai  ol  DiU  ProcMhg  Savk*  OrgattilMM.. 


Nitnnil  Am  of  Rmtors 

Abminum  Comoaiy  of  Amaid 

Amaietn  PefrolMm  hshtull 

knkas  life  Compaiy 

BixtK  TrivMiol  LMritorin,  he.... 

CiMvron  Corponhon 

Colorido^Jti 

CawKtieut  Gaiaii  hairaa  Oi.. 
Ell  uily  1  Canaiy 


EquiuMi  Uti  Anuraa  SecMly  d  «•  U.t.. 

Goldmai  Sichs  1  Co 

John  Hincoek  Mutull  Lift  InsurvM  Od 

MmniioU  Muhm  llli  hsuraice  Compiny.... 

Murphy  Oil  USA,  Ine -... 

Niw  York  Oty  iNchas  RHinmait  SyiMm... 

Ociai  DrillM  1  Ewhribon  Co 

PhiNiBS  Pttrolium  Co. 

Riysnan  Mutuil  inMiraiM  Co ~~ 

PrudaitHl  Insunnoi  Co  ol  Amaio. 

PNTtoRn,  USAFoundiboi.. 
1.J  ' 


llHdhgtBMsCnponllai.. 
Swihan  Cikfonli  Edm  b . 
khn  This  PHrehum  Cap... 

DMhghousi  EhctrK  Cap 

Anwlcai  Baikat  Am  .. 


WiM  Hahnda  t  Nob  (F«:  GmhI  IMrn  Cap) 

PKiKe  Powa  1  U|M  Co ~ 

Wot  Tikis  UtibiiOi. .,;■■■■.-»•.•■_■,■_■ 

Bkit  Cress  ol  NorthMhrn  RMMyMih 

Ddlai  Rwd  (  Co.  Inc.:..-. 

O'Connn  1  Hanai 

South  CaoMu  Stih  Fanly  Fan 
HMiai  Pletun  Am  of  Analci,  he 

Bin  Atnapm  Textron 

BASF  Wyaidoiti  Cap 

UB  FoMi,  he 


(,«M00 

llJNtO 
790.00 


{0030 


mm 


tt30 

241.2} 


215.50 


M.II 


11031 


17411 


10512 

iiin 


mil 


i0.00 


SOON 
(0030 

ym 


10030 


130030 


IMN 


IIIJI 
IIIM 

2500 
1350.00 
1.25000 


1.250.00 

"1350.00 

loos; 


717.00 


tiOO 
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Orianataii  a  Indndul  Hini 


Do.. 
Do.. 


!  R.  Gdw.  1155  15lti  St.  NW.  #710  Washington  DC  20005 

Gw  OtMOj  ol  Ancnca.  Inc.  5881  Lcfstiwi  PiW.  #204  Fads  Owrcli  VA  n041 


Dai  K  Giwfenai.  NmesoU  Petraktjin  Coundl  388  N  Wilasla  St.  #1025  9.  Plri  HN  5S102.. 

Wn  E.  Gwtlio,  1615  L  Street.  NW,  #1230  Waslii«|liB  DC  20036 

DMd  GiBky.  2020  R  SI.  MW.  #200  Wjstajtm  K  20006 

Susjn  I  GustalOT,  8111  Galetwuse  Ria)  F*  Church  VA  22047 

Vat  D  Guth.  1200  Four  ?m  toilet  F^iladeWu  PA  19103 

iktot  F  Guttmc.  815  16lh  SI.  NW.  #608  Wjshmgtui  DC  20006 

AlMi  M  GuttmM.  818  Omeclait  A«..  NW.  #300  Waslwiftoii  DC  20006 — 

Do Z... 

Olbs  E  Gmm.  Bikn  PUa  JM9  Golf  Road  Skotae  II  60077 

GA  Asm  ol  Mokun  Mitos.  Inc.  900  N  Haistni  Rnd.  Suite  D  Stom  Mouttan  GA  30013 

i»e  Sdciti  Haalie.  1667  K  Stmt.  NW.  #420  Wslniloii  DC  20006 

Dm  W  Haas.  1920  N  Si .  NW.  #720  Wasln|liiii  DC  20036 

Gecrie  Hacto,  1501  16th  Street.  NW  Wastwton  DC  20036 

Ctaif  IWilB,  400  N.  C*tfol  SI.  NW.  #320W«tn»li»  K  20001 

Do - — 

Do 

Loyd  HacUet,  1616  H  St.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Ckates  W  Haduiey  )r ,  15th  i  M  Sts   NW  Wadnigtcn  DC  20005 

Thomas  HI  Hacan.  1005  Congress  Ave.  #795  Austin  TX  78701 

HagedocTtCMlo,  Inc.  1704  23rt  St.,  So  Artnglon  VA  22202 

Do . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Eniploifet/Ctoit 


Tano  Corpontion 

WaMi-Haydel,  Inc 

National  Snail  Business  Assn .. 


Ametican  Petroleum  Institute 

Moftrraw  Insurance  Connanes  ol  Amcrin. 

Natioiial  Fell  ol  Fedetal  Emoloyets 

Amoican  AutomcMe  Assn 

Philaikliita  Stock  Exchange 


DeiartnettI  for  FVofessional  Emptoyets.  Afl-CD... 

National  Assn  ol  Atomic  Veterans 

Towng  i  ReoMfy  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc 

BataxCo 


Am  Hagemann,  1735  Oesales  SI .  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Kenneth  CO  Hagerty.  1612  K  Strtel.  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20006 

Bnxx  M  Hahn,  9300  Liwnjston  Rd  Ft  Washington  MD  IWU 

Peter  H  Halin,  1100  17th Si,  NW.  #1000  WasHmtton  DC  20036 

rtamas  F  Harston.  1050  Connecticut  A»e ,  NW,  #760  Washington  DC  20036 

H*  and  Dht,  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #807  Waslmgtoo  K  20004 

Do 

Do 

Beverly  Halem.  PC  Bo  1419  Cocoa  a  32922 -. 

Oieryl  A  Haley  444  North  Caotol  St .  NW.  #500  Washii»ton  K  20001 

George  W  Haley.  151 1  K  Street.  NW.  #940  Washington  OC  20005 

Mate  Haley  Compares,  Inc,  1015  15lh  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Um  l  Hal.  1133  19th  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 ~... 

Ma  F,  lU.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

RdMd  F.  Vt*.  2501  M  Street,  NW,  #540  Washington  DC  20037 

Mm  f.  HA  P.O.  Bo>  7658  Chnaio  IL  60680 

Mni  (UH^Mffonl  316  Pennsytama  Avenue.  SE.  #301  Washmiton  OC  20003 .. 

Paul  Halisay.  1625  Mnsadusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Joseph  Hakw,  1747  Pencytania  Ave,  NW,  #1175  Washington  K  20006 

*ma  I  Habey.  PO  Box  190  Aurora  II  60507 , 

1  Mip  H^ead,  PO  Box  24305  OaiOand  CA  94623 

PM  T.  H*i2a,  1120  19th  SI .  NW,  #333  Waslnicton  DC  20036 

HaMi  t  Pak,  888  16tli  Stieet.  NW  Wastnglon  DC  20006 .% 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


J  Ue  HaniNon,  1776  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

lames  L  Hanlton  III.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 

PIriv  W  Hamilton,  1825  K  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Stanley  Hamilton,  2200  Nl  U.  Atondna  VA  22314.. 


Violet  B  Hamilton,  4-21  Astoia  BM.,  #50  Long  Island  Qly  NY  11102 

Wltw  H  Hamilton  III.  1010  Massxtiusetts  Ave ,  NW  Waslmton  K  20001 

Susan  Woodwad  Hamhn.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Amy  R  Hanmei,  1899  I  St,  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 

ranothy  A  Haun,  1100  Connectnit  Avenue.  NW  Washaiiton  DC  20036 

Ted  Haidel,  Tlin)  Fkn  2301  M  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20037.. 


Handtun  Control,  he,  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Waslmglon  DC  20005 

Janes  M  Hailey.  300  Hetiopoitai  Squae  455  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20005 .. 

Elisaliedi  Hain.  2000  I  St.  NW.  #810  Washington  DC  20036 

ThMK  H  Hama.  300  New  Center  Buiktng  Detroit  Ml  48202 

AnitJ  Hanon.  218  0  Strtel,  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Haeel  1  Post.  1667  K  SI ,  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

J.E.  Hasen.  400  Ist  St.  NW  Washington  OC  20001 

DaMi  J.  Hanson  Si..  525  School  SI .  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

Peter  J  Hapworth.  1015  ISIh  Sireel.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  N  Itota,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #200  Wa^on  K  20036 

Oiales  G  Hadm.  815  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  #800  Washmcton  K  20006.. 


RaUi  Hadng.  Sole  717  Watergate  2600  Virginia  Avemie.  NW  Washington  DC  20037.. 
Wiomll "    


.  Hadmai.  9300  Uvmgston  Road  Ft  Washington  MD  20744 

EuMie  J  Hady.  1100  17lh  St,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

GAett  Hady,  WaM,  Harliradei  i  Ross  1300  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036. 

Stual  B,  Hardy.  1615  H  Sireel.  NW  Washington  DC  2D062 

Oaries  N.  Harley.  453  Ne*  Jersey  Avenue.  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Dan  R  Hakw,  717  N.  Hawood  Sireel  Dallas !)(  75201 

Patncia  L  HanaiiH.  316  Pwsylvan  *ve ,  SE,  #30!  Washington  DC  20003. 

WHey  C  Hard  Jr..T211  Cancticut  Ave.  NW.  #502  Washington  DC  20036 

Tom  Harmglon,  955  L'enfait  Plaza  North.  SW.  #905  Wishinihin  K  20024 

Crac  B  Harns,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  DC  20006 

Ibrlyn  A  Harris,  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 


Mead  CivparalNn. »... 

Kaw  Qly  P«Mr  (  Up  Cd.  d  *. ~. 

Onto  for  SMminJke  Htc  Mml 

Beneficial  Mansemenf  Corp  of  Aincnci 

Cadillac  Fairview  US,  Inc 

Inlernalonai  Chiropractic  Assn 

American  Retail  Federation ,. 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  ol  the  U.S 

Central  i  South  West  Services.  Inc 

Hansen  Engine  Cwp 

Manatl  Pheips  Rolhenberg    (lor  Pyramid  Corp) 

Manatl  Phelps  Rothentarg    (lor  Rollins  Environment  Sens) . 

DivyMcKeeCorp.. 

Yankee  Energy  Co... 


Associattm  of  Maximum  Servict  TelecasKrs,  he.. 

I  Electronics  Assn 

Tooling  i  Machining  Assn 

Ommalloy  American  Corp 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  California 

tadian  Uvj  Claim  Committee 

Tom  ol  Gay  Head 


Town  of  MMkpie .. 

naiM  wuwii,  K 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Grocery  Manulacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 

M&M/iters 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Pacific  Resources.  Inc.. 


Wilbam  Hall  Public  AtfairsManagenienl  ConsulHng  Group... 

San  Oiego  Gas  &  Eiectre 

Air  Ine  Pitots  Assn 

Nottk  Ametican  Export  Gram  Assn,  tac...„ 

Northern  Minois  Gas  Company 

Ckxoi  Company. 


Reoeipts 


ExpcndHures 


3.S00.00 


384.770.92 


1.1S3.36 


7,467.22 


143.00 
19.S00.00 


240.00 
3.000.00 


1.000.00 
9,000.00 


1.000.00 


1.822.80 


5.000.00 
5.000.00 


3,100.00 


2,000.00 
12,923.10 


6,000.00 


10.273.95 


1,861.(7 


SJHOOO 


500.00 


Motor  and  Equipment  Manulacturtrs  Association .. 

Benelicidi  Foundation 

Estate  ol  Hele,-  Wodell  Hatnch 

Graeper-Van  Noy-Wagner.  Inc. 

Grand  Trunkb^. _..... 

Skylink  Capvitnn,  tac 

Tandy  Oorporalien 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

US  Steel  Corporahon 

Ametican  Soc  ol  Mechanical  Engmeets... 

Interstate  Carriers  Conlerence 

Astoria  Tenants  Organ«alion 

National  Food  Brokers  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Exxon  Corporation 

Matxl  Oil  Corp 

American  PuNic  Power  Assn 


Albaice  of  Non-Profil  Mailers 

Sperry  Corporation 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  Ihe  U.S.,  Ik.. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute 

Rockwell  Inlernalonal  Corp 

ol  Railroad  Signahnen 

Road  &  Transportation  BuikJeiS  As9l 

Pork  Producers  Council 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co „ 

Mercedes-Ben!  ol  North  America.  Inc 

Philippine  Sugar  Commission 

National  Tooling  S  Machining  Assn 

Gerter  Products  Co., 


L  Hams,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  f.  AKertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washingtan  K  20037 . 

Richad  M  Harns.  525  School  St,  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Saidra  Zeune  Hans.  1120  20th  Street.  NW,  #700  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Haiti  (  Bag.  1101  30(h  St,.  NW,  #103  Washmgtan  K  2C307 

Do 

Do 

Do 

km  Hanson.  1225  Connechcut  Ave.  NW.  306  Washington  K  20036 

Ame  ItorisaMJak,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #814  Wsahmgton  K  20006 

Wlian  K  Hajka.  1102  Delt  Drive  Mdeai  VA  22101 „ 

Jayne  A  Hal.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washinglon  K  20005 

Lym  S  Hat,  1111  19th  SI ,  NW,  #402  Washmgton  K  20036 J 

Susai  P  Hal.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Wa^inton  K  20036 

Hattard  Ffe  hisurace  Co,  Hartford  Plan  Halftxd  a  06115 

Gahnel  A  Hatl.  2020  N  14th  Sheet,  #410  Arhngton  VA  22201 


Arthv  W  Hatman,  1800  Massxtuselts  Avenue,  NW  Washnwton  K  20036.. 

Edam  Haold  Havey.  2020  K  Street,  NW,  #200  Washinglon  K  20006 

Jay  Havey.  815 16lh  Sheet.  NW,  #408  Wadiinglcn  DC  20006 

Holy  Hassdt,  1730  Rhode  Istail  Avenue,  NW,  #206  Washngton  OC  20036.. 

Walter  A  Hasty  Ir ,  801  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Gay  R  Hattal,  8701  Georgia  Avenue,  #701  Siver  Spring  MD  20910 

Howad  M  Haig.  100  East  42nd  St  New  York  NY  10017 

Jaws  N.  Haig.  55  E  Ene  Street  Chicago  IL  60611 

Battaa  S.  Ha«ai.  1401  New  York  Ave,  NW,  #720  Washia|laa  U  20005... 


National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors 

Chamber  ol  Ccmmeice  of  Ihe  US 

Benelicial  Management  Corp  ol  America .. 

Diamond  Shamrock  Corp 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  bic... 

Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc. 

Institute  of  Architects 

U.S,  Steel  Corporation 

Harris  Steel  Group,  Inc.. 


American  Road  t,  Transpgrtihon  BuiMers  Assn 

Witons  Companies 

Assodatim  ol  Food  Industries,  Inc 

Qieest  Inperteis  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

CamillM  of  Domestc  Steel  Wire  Rope  (  Spedtfy  Cable  Mfis.„. 

P.  L  IlMias  t  Co,  Inc,  el  at 

AsMcMiw  of  Urhan  Uiwersities 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation 

wmum  H.  Hasha  t  Associates.  Inc  (For:  Norfolk  Southern  Coip).. 

American  Medical  Assn — 

Federation  ol  American  Health  Systems 

Investment  Company  Institute 


Air  Tralfc  Control  Assn.  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn.. 
Nahonal  Fed  of  Federal  Empkwees.. 


Food  t  Allied  Sereice  Trades  DepI,  Aa-CIO... 

Hershey  Foods  Corp 

Procter  t  GamOle  Manutaclunng  Co.. 


hitemational  Fed  of  Prolessanars  Technical  Engneers.. 

Nalnnal  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc 

Ainerican  College  ol  Surgeons 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Insuraice  Brobn,  Ik, 


1,275.00 
6,250.00 


2,000.00 


3,000.00 


10.714.00 


228.96 
595.00 


500.00 


1,66600 
1,500.00 
4.000.00 
675,172.00 
7.500.00 


12.50 


2,000.00 
350.00 
22,662.00 
2,000.00 
18.50 
3,000.00 
60,000.00 


500.00 


U16.00 

1,000.00 

575.00 


20000 

1,000.00 

900.00 


16J20.00 
100.00 


U50.00 


5.625.00 
4,125.00 
7,500.00 
3,750.00 
3,000.00 
50.54 


12.97 


332.28 


16.000.00 


2.700.00 


425.00 

"jwiiwSi 


ae.79 


5.274J7 


31.50 

"i'2;24iT6 

5i5.M 


100.00 
1.045.57 


1,348.58 
'i;037"62 


369.32 

■'i'Bii 


2,938.49 
269.19 


14.00 


964.24 


29.48 


150.00 
7(0.00 


419.31 


290.23800 
250.00 


509.00 

509.00 

18.50 


34.739,33 
22.M 


2.699.95 
200.00 
299  28 

82.50 


274.76 


41.00 


59.65 
35.800.00 


1.951.44 
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Organization  or  Individual  Fdmg 


Marilyn  Beth  Haugen,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Barhaa  J  Haugh  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #760  Washington  DC  20036 

Mary  W  Haugh".  1800  K  St.  NW,  #820  Washington  K  20006 „: 

Charks  W  Havens  III.  1333  tiew  Hampshn  Avenue.  NW  Wasfwwton  DC  20036 

Kathryn  Joann  Hjwes.  818  Roeder  Rd.  #702  Silver  Sprni  MD  20910 

Sidney  G  Hawkes  1667  K  St    NW.  #420  Washintton  DC  20006 

JohnH  Hawkins  Jr.  600  N  18th  Si  Birmmgtam  At  35291 

Wesley  F  Hayden,  5224  Cherokee  Ave  Akixandria  VA  22312 

David  J  Hayes,  815  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Robert  G  Hayes.  Botle  ax)  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW,  #900  Washniton  DC  20005.. 

Robert  A  Haynos,  4711  Hunt  Orcle  Harnsburg  PA  17112 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hazard,  40O  First  Stieet.  NW.  #800  Washmgton  DC  20001 

Do 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Inc.  1025  Connectnit  Ave   NW  Washrngton  DC  20036 

Robert  L  Healy.  1333  New  Hampstire  Ave,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Keith  Heard,  1030  15th  St.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20005 

Charles  I  Hebner.  New  Murphy  Road  «  Concord  Pike  Wilmington  DE  19(97 

Herbert  A  Hedden.  1350  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #900  Washington  OC  20005 

Jm  Hedlund,  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Edward  D  Hetternai.  1513  16th  St.,  NW.  4th  Fl  Washngton  DC  20036 ..„., 

Do : 

Do 

Do _.., 

John  Hellnei,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 ..., 

Robert  E  Heggestal.  1827  Phelps  Place.  NW  Washington  K  20008 


Robert  M  Heine,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 . 

Hekcopler  Assn  Inlernalional,  1619  Duke  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Richard  I  HeHwege.  1911  leflerson  Davis  Highway.  #1002  Arlinglon  VA  22202 

Thomas  M  Helscher.  1101  17lh  Street,  NW,  #604  Washington  K  20036 

Carol  C  Henderson,  110  Maryland  Ave ,  NE.  #101.  Box  54  Washington  DC  20002 

Kathleen  M  Henderson.  1025  Connecticul  Ave .  NW.  #500  Wasnmgton  DC  20005 

Carol  Diane  Hendricks,  2601  Park  Center  Dnvf ,  #c804  Alexaidna  VA  22302 - 

Dennis  A  Henigan,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

C  Dayle  Hemngton,  20OO  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #6200  Washington  DC  20036 

Edmund  P  Hennelly.  150  E  42id  Si  N«*  York  NY  10O17 

Hennessy  Associates.  152  Washmginn  Avenue  Albany  NY  12210 

George  F  Hennnkus  Jr .  201  N  Washington  SI  AJeiandria  VA  22314 

leAnn  Hensche.  2550  M  SI,  NW,  #7713  Washington  DC  20037 „. 

David  A  Henson.  100  Ne  Adams  Street  Pewia  IL  61529 

Bruce  Heppen,  2020  K  SI ,  NW,  #  200  Washington  DC  20006 

George  B  Herbert  Sr ,  6601  Soulhpomt  Drive.  #245  Jacksonv*  Fl  32216 

Stephen  Herm  2020  K  SI ,  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20006 

William  Hetmelm.  1200  15lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  2000S „ ~- 

Catherine  L  Heron.  1600  M  St.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 ; 

Heron  Burchetle  Ruckert  &  Rothwell.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St..  NW,  #700  Wislwiglon  DC  20007.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Henck  i  Smith,  100  Federal  Sheet  Boston  MA  02110 

Eshier  Herst.  236  Massaihusetts  Avenue  NE.  #406  Washington  K  20002 

Fred  Hervey,  PO  Box  52084  Phoenm  A2  85072 

Dale  E  Heydlault,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW,  6th  Ft  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

G  Brockwel  Heylin,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Wadiiiigton  DC  20006 

Robert  G  Hibbert,  PO  Box  3556  Washington  DC  20007 

Paul  T  Hicks,  Rhode  island  Petroleum  Assn  154  Franas  St  Providence  Rl  02903 

Edward  Hidalgo,  1828  L  St,  NW,  #1111  Washington  DC  20036 

J,  Thomas  Higgmbolhan,  One  Melkm  Bank  Center  #2002  Pittsburgh  PA  15258 

Caol  A  Higgms,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington  iX.  20036 

Vem  F  Highiey,  1735 1  Sireel,  NW,  #716  Washington  DC  20006 

Sharon  L  HiWebrandt,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW  iSashington  OC  20001 

WHIiam  F  HiMenbrand,  GoM  &  Liebengood,  Inc  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #9(0 

CMton  T  Hiklerley  Jr ,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #507  Washington  K  20036 

GeraM  Jerry  Hill,  6  Executive  Park  Drive  Atlanta  GA  30329 

J  EMred  Hill  Jr.  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW,  #603  Washington  DC  20024 

Patroa  HH,  1619  Massactmsetts  Avenue  NW  Washmcton  DC  20036 

Rolan  B,  HM,  2501  M  Sli«(,  NW,  Wartiniton  DC  20037 

Edward  Joseph  Hillings.  1015  15th  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20005 


00  20036.. 


Do.. 


John  L  Hills,  Rl  1,  Box  645  Purcelvile  VA  22132 

Heidi  A  HHtgen,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Stailey  I  Hillon  Laroe  Wmn  t,  Moorman  1120  G  Street,  NW,  #800  Washrngton  K  20005 

John  M  Himmelbeig,  Scott  Harrison  t  Mdeod  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #400  W«hM|ton  K  20037.. 

Do 

Rick  Hnd,  215  PconsyliiaM  Aimui.  SE  Washngtea  K  200a3..„. 


Employw/Clwii 


Amaican  Piper  Inttitutt.  kic 

Umon  Oil  Co  ol  Cililoma 

Sun  Co,  hic ™ 

Leboeuf  Lamt  Ivfey  (  Mion 

Inlanalnnit  Fed  of  ProfHinml  I  Ttchoicil  EhfiMin 

Mead  Corporation 

Alabama  Power  Co 

hiternilional  Assn  ol  Fish  t  WMMt  AfMcm 

American  Eleclronics  Ann 
Hogan  i  Hanson  (For  ' 

Kalama  Chemeai,  Inc 

Harsco  Corporation 

Committee  lor  Humane  LifiiMian,  he. 
Fnends  ol  Animals,  hic 


Atlantic  Richliek)  Co „ , 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amvici 

ICl  Americas.  Inc , 

Inlemationai  Franchw  Am _ „......, 

Common  Cause    ;. 

Camp  Carmouche  Barsh  Hunt*  Ikiir  HiHimr  t  Gl,  P.C... 

CSX  Corporation „„, 

Ductile  lion  Pipe  Research  Assn 

Haiti  Entineering  Co 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amerci 

Cawy  Scott  t  CaifiM.  PC.  (for  UnDioliM  CiMRh) 

Conoco,  Ik  ....„.„.,...,.._„.^.„...,„„,.„„„„„„...._„„.., 


Lui  gngw,  nc 

MonsailoCo 

Amercai  Itrary  Aaa 

Miles  Laboratories.  Inc 

Amencan  Maritime  Officers  Service 
Foley  t  Lirdnei  (For  City  ol 
Chcago  Mercantik  IxchaoM. 
Mom  Oil  Corp 


m» 


1.25000 
16,17300 
1I.M433 


1,00000 
16,24(00 


6M.00 


30000 

5,37500 


10,S4(N 
lilOOOO 
1,(7500 


MOO 


Retired  O'ficers  Assn „... 

RJR  Industries.  Inc ;. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co „„..„.. 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  EmployNS 

J  M  Family  Enterprises,  Inc. 

National  Fed  ol  Fideral  Employin -. 

American  Hialth  Care  Assn 

Investment  Company  Instilule 

Aerojet  General  Corp 

Amencan  Grape  Growers  Allianc*  lor  Fair  Tiidl.. 

AsMCiilion  of  Fkiral  Importers  ol  Fhirldl 

AuknaWt  Import  Compliance  Assn 

Bar  Aim  Rap*)  Tiansit  District 

Camornu  Almond  Growers  Exchangi' 

Caliloinia  Assn  ol  Rehabilitation  Piolessionili 

Cllilornia  Student  Loan  Finance  Corp 

CHIula  Telocommunications  Industry  Asm 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District 

Chicato  Mercantile  Exchanil ~.. 

Fam  Labor  AHiance „_._._ 

GC  Services  Corp ™ 

Granite  Rock  Co „.... 

Grocery  ManulKturers  of  Amaci.  he - 

KFEnwgy,  Inc 

Independent  Cement  Corp,, 


Masjnrt/Commonwealth  ol  MassackuNlts 
M<i^  Water  Authority 
National  Assn  ol  Insurance 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers „. 

Nilnnil  Medical  Care , 

NationjI  Potato  Counal 

NTEC    Northeast  Texas  Elictnc  CoepathM.  Mc.. 

Piedmont  Analion,  Inc 

RIct  Growers  Assn  ol  CaMorMa. , 

lloyil  Silk,  Ltd ... 

Stwcad  Servicts,  Ire _..._.„..„.. 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  dWonw _ 

Sunksl  Growers,  Inc 

Tw-la 

Time  Ennn  Systems,  Ik 

In/Valley  Growers „ 

US  Tiltphone  Association „... 

University  of  Novadl/Us  V«|ai. .... 

University  of  Nevada/taw „...„.... _.., 

Westlands  Water  DisttKl 

Smith  College 

Nahonal  Comm  AgnnsI  Repressive  ligiilaHon 

Circle  K  Corporation 

Allis  Chalmers  Energy  k  Minerals  Systems  Co 

Clean  Coal  Technokiei  Coalition „. 

Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Equily  (CU.R.E.) 

Illinois  Commerce  Commission 

Ilbnois  DepI  ol  Eneigy  i  Natural  Resourcit 

Illinois  Environmental  Piotection  Agency 

Associated  General  Contraclors  of  Amm 

American  Meal  Institute _.... 

American  Petioleum  Instilule „.., 

Norfoli  Southern  Corp 

Melton  Bank  N,A,  aid  Melon  Nahonal  (!D(p 

Investment  Compaiy  Inshtutt 

Highiey  Dolphin  t  Brock  (For:  Dolphin  bow  ari 

American  Hosptlai  Assn 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Asai,  Ik 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc 

Amoco  Corporation „ „... 

UBA,  Inc 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn,  Mc 

Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp „.™..™ 

HNC/lnleinorth 

Sundslrand  Corporation 

Associated  General  ContrKtors  ol  Amaiica 

Coordinaling  Comm  lor  Rail  Competition 

Florida  Fruit  4  Vegetable  Assn , 

Florida  Tomato  Exchange 

U.S,  Pubk  Inlaest  Rtsaarch  Gm* 


vm 


TJiOOO 

6,03100 
20500 
450.00 


\mn 


1(74] 
((.13 
J3JI 


(77.01 


!tt.44 


vsim 

\vi\i 


UJO 

"4,'7H¥ 


1,(7500 
4(17(62 
24J3415 


lUSOOO 
1,2S0M 


"im.ii 


12,71336 
7,50000 
3.521 75 

'w.n 

2,155(3 


M(7M 

'(,4ii3.M 


3,63(91 
2.134  45 
29,225  71 
3.01720 
1.792.62 


2(,0902( 
40,92379 
45.17230 


3J0352 
■■■■900,00 


1.774.(5 


im» 


IMOOO 
225.00 

19,00000 

2.000  00 

11208 

6.00000 


tJ96.00 
2.00000 


2MI.00 

UlliO 

406.00 


7.S0OM 
2,19365 
IMOOO 


3.000.00 
1.500.00 
4.1S3J0 


2,(07  (( 


12(0( 


"i'stii 


452(0 

(44  07 
7(577 


{JMJt 

mm 


310.(5 


5.131 1( 
5,01737 

1,(27  (( 

"■■(Nl 
2.917.00 

"\i\m 


(03  0( 


1.24173 
2.46303 
1.627  96 
3J5413 
511.(7 


6,62029 
1,411.31 
1,12(66 


1,057.42 

■'■■'3oi.^ii 
■«.'« 


6300 

1,57276 

5360 

267.10 


1.4(4.00 


3iJ0 


500.00 


Tl-ASi)  0-87-26  (Ft  8) 
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Oi{aiizatni  Of  Mmduil  Hng 


Skitafl  HJttniH.  2030  M  Sheet.  NW  WeMfton  DC  20036 

iMiega  S  Mai.  2301  M  St   m  inetrngm  X  20037 

aaide  t  HoMb.  1801  K  St.  WK  Wjslwgtoi  DC  20006 

SciKI  **s.  180  North  U  SHIe  SI .  #3800  Chiugo  II  60601 

Do 

Iron  A  Ho«.  20  H  Uw  0*  W  Htlton  Head  Istand  SC  29928 

Mob  t  HoHiiw.  3255  Oace  Stieel.  NW  Waslwigton  OC  20007 

Do 

F  HoHman  1701  PHmsytvanB  A»enue.  NW.  #900  Wjslnnfton  DC  20006 — 

L  HoHnun.  516  Fifsl  SI .  Sf  Waslungtor  DC  20003 


Enploiw/Cliail 


I  IWtaa«  ad  Asac  Inc.  400  N.  Captol  Si.  NW.  #327  WKlrngton  DC  20001.. 


Hgtai  1  Hatm.  >1S  CoMCtait  «w..  IW  tlWMitM  DC  20006. 

Od_ 

Dl 

h — 

Di 

k 

Ol 

Od 

k 

Dl 

Bi 

Dl 


Do. 
Do.. 


Common  Cause 

AmencM  PuUc  9vm  tan 

Elictnc  Coip 

blman  C  BemsleiB 

Imffstment  Company  knstitirti... 
US.  Cane  Siitai  MiMts'  Assn. 
(CoNMc 


Receipts 


Expendrtures 


bay  (  Co  Pubic  Cuwwwicjtiens  M'l.  tac  (For:  Gonenimenl  ol  Haiti).. 

bay  t  Co  PuHc  Commviwalions  Ml.  inc  (Foi:  Republic  ol  Koea) 

bay  t  Co  PuUic  Communications  M'l,  Inc  (For:  Ripullic  of  TMkey).... 

(Mai  [xptaaliod  i  OevetopmenI  Corp 

ConsoUatnn  Coal  Co 

Ameiun  Unwersitv  o(  Beirui : 

AidKr  Danels  Moand  Company _ 

Comail  Acquisition  Coip.  Inc.. 


Retard  F  HoM.  1709  Neo  Vorti  Aw.  IW.  #801  Waslangton  DC  20006 

Waltuf  Holan,  20  North  Wacker  Dnye  Chicago  11  60606 

Bruce  t  Hofcem  111  PowteimiN  »d  11)79)  Maynard  MA  01754 

Midide  0  Donwt  Hoiirook.  10  Lafayefle  Squrae.  Rm  900  BuKalo  NY  14203 

Meb  C  HoU.  Hie  POMr  House  3255  Grace  Street.  Nl*  Waslan|ton  DC  20007.. 

Do 

Dl..... - 


Mcmitiwal  TeMwie  t  Tdcpvli  CarponliM 

Marine  Engineers  Benelnal  Assn 

Wilmorite.  Inc - 

Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 

Council  ot  European  t,  Japanese  NaUo 

Economics  Latwatory.  Inc 

Home  Health  Services  4  Slaffing  Assn 

International  Comm  ol  Passemn  Lines  (EFl) 

Manulactwen  Hanoner  Trust  Co 

May  Department  Stores  Co 

Medtronc.  Ix 

MeHarry  Medical  CoHege 

Mercedes-Benz  ol  Norfii  Anienca.  hK 

McffiodEt  Hospital 

National  Hospce  OrganintiM 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Towla  *loloc  Sales.  USA.  hic 

U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions 

Piotit  Storing  Coonolol  America 


ASSB.. 


14,094.76 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 


l,SOO.0O 

i,no.oo 


155.00 
11JS6.00 

■■■'4,000.00 

■■■■ijioojjo 


2,231.25 


43&» 


Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 

Do. 


Hokkn  (jroip'  Inc  11365  West  Olympic  Boukvaid  Los  Aimhs  CA  90064 

tWden  lUliwIl  Hahn  i  Cr»o  PO  Bo«  129  idalio  Fais  IIJ  83402  ..^....^^^... 
nuto  C  Hobday  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #200  Welawton  DC  20036.. 

Bmd  k  Holktan.  2550  M  SCeel  NW  #640  Wastanglon  DC  20037 

hSmi  L  Holtavay.  1920  N  Street  NW  #720  Wjshinrtjn  K  20036....^^^... 
Wendel  M  Holkway.  815  ConnectK:ul  Ave .  NW.  #900  MslMgton  DC  20006.. 

Dnne  S  HoMes.  410  First  Slieel,  Sf  Washington  DC  20003 

Moses  D  Holmes  )r .  1201  16lh  SI   NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

L  Y  Holt  Jr.  1111  North  19th  SI,  #700  Artmgfon  VA  22209 

Fnd  H  Holt.  119  Cronoco  Stieel  Box  1417  D50  Akundna  VA  22313 

John  F  Holtz  N|  Petideun  Council  150  Wes!  State  Street  Trenton  NJ  08600 

Home  Recordms  Rithls  Coatilon,  PO  Box  33576  Washington  DC  21)033 

Ml  Homer  Jr .  2653  AS  Walter  Reed  Drive  Artngton  VA  22206 

Haren  C  Hontz.  1875  Eye  St .  NW,  #940  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Edmi  M  Hood.  1725  K  Street.  NW,  #1102  Washiiston  K  20006 

Hoog  t  Assoaates,  1877  Broadmay,  #405  BouUei  CO  80302., 


Diptal  Equipment  Corp,, 

National  Fuel  Gas  Do'niiution  Corp,  et  at _ - 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Commumcations  mil.  Inc  (For  Hoopa  Vahy  iMiMS) 

Gray  t,  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Kmgiiam  ol  Moraooo) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcations  Inll,  Inc  (For  Lane  Industries) 

Gray  4  Co  PuWic  Communications  Inll,  Inc  (For;  Repubk  ol  Turkey) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  ShaUee  Corporation) 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Communications  Int:,  Inc  (For:  Title  Insurance  Industiy  Ol0m) . 

Gray  S  Co  Public  Commumcalicfls  InlT.  Inc  (For:  Tobacco  InsMute) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Ccirmunicalions  Ml.  Inc  (For  US  Banknote) -.. 


Blaine  Lacsen.  R  liuon  Wafter,  Martin  Bnis  Product,  «l  al.. 

SheiCiCo 

Cf  Industries.  Inc 

Umon  Electric  Co.  Kansas  Oty  Power  4  Light  Co.  it  *.. — 

Fad  Motor  Co 

Americar  Nuclear  Energy  Coundl - 

National  Education  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Federal  CiedN  UmOK 

Anmal  Healtti  Institute — 

American  Petroleum  Institute — 


33750 
2,291.75 


4«M1 


3,507  50 
6,413,00 


li.000.00 
900.00 
22500 


600.00 


2,700.00 


500.00 

500.00 

2J45.00 

U4S.00 

337  50 

2,101.00 


(iinAce  Shy  Hooper  1025  Connectioit  Ave.  NW.  #1014  Wasfemgton  DC  20030.. 

lite  E  HooverTo  Bo«  1085  Martmstiurg  WV  25401 

Manan  Hopkins.  1615  H  Street  NW  WadMtton  K  20062 

Vinn  t  Hoptais,  1620  Eye  St..  NW.  #8IR  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Do 

Do ^^'ZZZZ. 

Slcn  I  Hoolmai.  1000  Comeclnil  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Robert  lack  Horn.  1990  M  St .  NW,  #480  Washmgton  DC  20036 — 

Steven  Honturg.  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #770  Washington  OC  20036^^... - 

HesM  Corp  of  America.  2CC0  L  Stieet,  NW.  #200  Washwtton  DC  20035 

Wtm  J,  Holes,  919  18th  SI    NW.  #400  Washington  OC  20006 

■mm  a  Houlihan,  1620  I  SI ,  NW.  #703  Washington  DC  20006 

Thaw  B  House,  1700  OU  Meadow  Rd  Mdean  VA  22102 


Housiey  GoMbe(g'4  Kanlaiian,  PC,  2;D1  M  SI ,  NW,  #500  Washmgton  DC  20037.. 

Jack  W  Houston  900  N  Mansion  Road.  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain  C^A  30083 

Group,  910  17HI  St..  NW.  #318  Washngtoo  OC  20006 


Hown^ 


Do.. 


Gull  4  Western  Management  Company.. 

National  Steel  4  ShipbuiMng  Co 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 

Easerdi  CorporalBn — 

tech  Counal ., 


CkMter  of  Commerce  of  the  US... 


Tall  Sleltinius  4  Hollisler  (For  bigs  Entertainment  Co) 

Taft  Slellinius  4  Hollisler  (For  Talt  Broadcasting  Company) 

Tail  Slellmius  4  Hollisler  (For  Telephone  4  Data  Systems,  Inc).. 

Tall  Sleltinius  A  Hollislet  (For:  WaU  Manulacturaig  Co.  Int) 

Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America 

Detroit  tison  Company 

Amerun  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  the  Agiig 


Diamond  Shanvock  Corp 

Bechtel  Power  Corporation 

American  Fiozen  Food  Institute .... 


diaries  0  Howard.  2501  Giiaid  Aveme  South  Mlmcapois  MM  55105 

John  Howard.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  20062      y^-;^^ ~~ 

fUert  M  Howard.  815  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Scnia  Howat  1155  15lh  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington  OC  20005 

Alyhn  Howe,  80  F  Street,  NW  Washinjlon  DC  20001 ,.  ....^.. 

Gn  Itavell  1745  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  #1006  Arlington  VA  22202 

J.  imt  Howell.  1801  «  SI ,  NW  Wkimglon  OC  20006 ;^.-j^ii 

Ua  I  Howerton  1730  Rhode  island  Ave   NW.  #209  Washin^on  DC  20036 

Mn  K  Howes.  1050  17th  St    NW,  #490  Washineton  K  2()g6 

QMoid  T  Howletl  H ,  1875  Eye  St ,  NW.  #400  Ifehmglon  DC  2(»0C  

(at  T  Hoyle  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW.  #810  Washmgton  K  20036 

Paul  R  Hoard,  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washmgton  OC  20006  ,>;.-;iUi;;-- 

Henry  W  Hubbard,  The  Power  House  325f  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20O07 ... 

Margaret  Renken  Hudson,  600  Maiyland  Avenue.  SW.  #695  Washington  DC  20024 

Steven  D  Hu»t  111  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  #1800  M*»at*ee  Wl  53202 ., 

David  Emery  Hughes,  2211  Congress  St  Portland  ME  04122 

Gary  E  Hughes.  1850  A  SI .  Nl*  Washington  DC  ZIWO^--   ii-vr;  ^:i- ■sTiilV" 
ySm  T  Ifighes  Jr.  Hg(hes  4  H«  lOOtf  MercanMe  Dabs  BuMng  Dallas  TX  75201.. 

■     Do 

Do         

IMM  Itehes.  1522  K  St.  NW.  #836  Washington  DC  20005 ;j;;^ij;;- 

S  Mbtod  (  Rnl.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #300  Washntton  K  20004.. 


Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dp.. 
Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


GA  Assn  ol  Petroteun  Retailers.  Mc 

EaglePicher  hxkisliies.  Inc 

John  H  Shepherd  4  Associates  (tor  Republic  of  libena).. 

Western  Southern 

Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties. 

Chamber  of  Commeree  of  the  U.S. 

Ford  Motor  Co 

National  Small  Busmess  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees 

Texas  Inslrumenis,  Inc _........ 

Memalnnal  Busmess  Machmes  Coip — 

ASARCO.  he 

Consumers  (Hiwer  Co — 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp - 

Cieoit  Union  National  Assn.  toe 

National  Assn  ol  Manutadureis.. 


20.00 


2,000.00 
2,490.00 


5.570.00 


12.125.00 


500.00 
750.00 
107.00 


IJIOOOO 


1.000.00 


Gray  4  Co  PuUic  CommunicabORS  IntT,  Inc  (For:  Repabtc  ot  TuriKy).. 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  BiisMSS. 

Nataial  Emptoyee  BeneWs  Nistitote ~... 

Union  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

American  Council  ol  Life  Inswance.  he 

Mrs  H  E  Butt 

National  Really  Commitlie. 

Sammons  Enterprises,  tac 

National  Assn  of  Federal  I 


Edwant  L  Hue.  Whertai  Plan  North.  #415  Whealon  MO  20902  .... 

CoidHi  W  Hull  50  Beile  SI .  PO  Box  3%5  San  Francisco  CA  94119 

ImM  l  Hrime.  618  A  Street.  SE.  #25  Washington  DC  20003 ■i^-\ii^^a\^;,x-ii;^^:iiii^- 

D  Enc  IWbinn  V»  Ness  Feldman  SutdiHe  4  Curtrs  1050  Thomas  Jeflersnn  St..  NW  7*  Fl.  Washngton  K  ZUOO;.. 


Ol 


SaMv  IhMphrey.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036.. 


Fives  M  HMJi  iMO  M'Stml  NW,  #700s  Wskmgton  U  20036.. 


American  Institute  of  CertM  Public  AccoMitanIs .. 

Angki  American  Auto  Auctions,  he 

Conlinenlal  Aiilmes.  Inc 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Arnerio.  Ik „. 

Texas  Air  Corp 

Viacom  International,  he. 

47th  Street  Photo.. 


Nabnal  Assn  ol  Ah  Traffic  Specialists... 

BicMel  Power  Corporainn 

Pehr  Ferni  4  Associates,  he 

»hdustiy  Assn  of  America,  he, 
Naltalm  (For  Alascom.  he) 


500.00 

22,500.00 

500.00 

6,622.00 


135.20 
1,23100 
3,131.93 

400.00 


2,000.00 
6,000.00 
1,200,00 
300.00 
4,672,50 


2,250.00 


500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

19.16 

(75.00 


410.00 


6,636.40 


Meen  4  Naltalm  (For:  Telephope  I  Data  SysMm,  he) . 
Dow  Chemical  Co — : 


175.00 


550.00 


16.00 


5500 


432.50 


9000 
1,117.30 


214.40 
25.00 


450.19 
196.66 


13.76 


114S 


2000 
1S.75 


1.427.26 


26,30165 


18700 

4.579.45 

1,603.12 

26  83 

6100 


408.51 

■'ss'ob 

63.50 


2,243.80 


1,094.57 


35.00 
126.16 


206.69 


4,900.00 


6(8.49 


912.37 


1,266.00 


142,79 


200,00 


1.315.00 
2,3(0.00 
1.635.00 


017.72 


294.00 
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Organuation  or  hdhndual  Huig 


Peter  C  Hunt.  195  Montague  SI  Brooklyn  NY  11201 ™... - 

Hamel  Hunl-Buigess,  82  2nd  St  San  Francisco  CA  94105 

fames  C  Hunter,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #300  Washmgton  K  20006 

Michael  M  Hunter,  1600  M  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Milton  F  Huntington.  Maine  Petroleum  Assn  283  Water  St  Augusta  ME  04330 

Hunlon  4  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  IK  20006 

Do _ 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Adele  M  Hurley.  112  St  Clair  Ave .  West.  #504  Toronto,  Ontario  Cinadl  M4V  2Y3. 

RonaM  A  Hurst.  5410  Grosvenor  Lane.  #210  Bethesda  MD  20814 

Hurt  RIdiardson  Garner  Todd  4  Cadenhead.  1100  Peachlree  Center  Hams  TowM  233  PncMim  StiMt.  HE  Attaita  GA  30043 

Benjamin  Mehmi  Hunnlz.  1925  K  Si,  NW.  #200  Washhglon  DC  20006 

Geoftrey  B  Hurwilz.  1667  R  Si,  NW,  #1210  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Dewey  M  Hutchins,  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #705  Washington  DC  20006 

Philip  A,  Hutchinson,  490  Lenfant  Plaia,  #3210  Washington  DC  20024 

Robert  E  Hutchinson,  PO  Box  52084  Phoenix  A2  85072! 

James  L  Hutchison,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016 .". 

Jean  Hotter,  1730  M  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 - 

Helena  C  Hotlon.  1101  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 .* 

Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  S! .  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

B  F  Hyde.  Tennessee  Petroleum  Counal  211  7lh  Avenue.  North,  4th  Fl.  NiskiiMl  IN  37219 

FloyO  H.  Hyde  Assoeules.  815 15th  St..  NW  Washmgton  K  20005 

Do - 

Do 

Oo .. _ ;...... 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do 


Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Slitit.  NW  Washington  OC  20007.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Elliplmir/CliMlt 


UmonGisCo, 
Trust  lor  Pubk  Land,, 
Olies  Serace  Oil  4  Gas  Corp. 
International  Telephone  4  Ti 
Americah  Petroleum  Instituli 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Bernstein  Carter  4  Dey« „.„.. _„_ _.. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Hstotic  RcefieMs  Assn „ 

Uni  Islml  Ljthiing  Co 

CiMlin  CDMnm  on  Acid  Rim 

Amtriean  Midical  Care  4  Revaw  Am „ 

NaliORll  Assn  of  Pension  Consultanls  I  AOwWrtilMfi,  IK,, 

Mitchrt  Energy  4  OevelopmenI  Corp 

Rohm  4  Haas  Co  

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Volkswagen  ol  Americi,  he 

Orcle  K  Corporation 

American  Paper  Inslitute,  Inc „ _.. 

League  ol  Women  Voters  of  thi  U,S _..... 

MUmiota  Mining  4  I4anufactuni|  Ol 

QgnMR  («IUSC «. 

AM(ie«  Mioieum  Inslituie 

Alamidi,  Calilornii _ 

Oarti  County.  Nevaili „ 

Fresno  Oty.  Ciklomii. „.„.„ 

Fresno  County.  CiMonili »..™^ ™„ 

Patterson,  New  Jersey „_ 

San  Bernardino  Caktanil 

San  Leandro  Caliloma _ 

Grav  4  Co  Public  Cofflffluniealions  IntT.  he  (For  AvicuOm  In  MiiM  OhliM 
ralicies). 

Gray  4  Co  PuNk  Commumcations  Ml,  toe  (For  Budd  Company) 

"      -----  Canadian  Asbesi 


4J2O0O 
37000 

1.70000 
37500 

3.2(5.00 
24,62500 

7,413.75 


2.(70.40 

"■■■moo 


soooo 

500.00 
25000 


(For 


itos 


Robert  D  Hynes  Jr .  1825  K  St..  NW.  #807  Washmgton  K  20006 

Richard  H  h*ord.  499  S.  Capitol  Si.  SW.  #520  Washmgton  DC  20003 k 

Do 

Oo ; 

Ronald  K  Ikejm.  1000  Potomac  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington  X  20007 

Annelise  llschenko,  120  Cameron  Streel,  #203  Alexandria  VA  22314 „ 

Tom  Imeson.  920  Sw  Sixth  Avenue  1400  Psb  Portland  OR  97204 ;. 

Catherine  L  Imus,  1000  16th  SUeel  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

Independent  Consultanls.  Inc,  400  North  Capitol  SI,,  NW  #320  Washintton  OC  20001 

Independent  Data  Commumcatms  Manulacturers  Assn,  c/o  Squire  banders  4  Dempsiy  1201  Pwnsytana  Ave.,  NW 
Washmgton  OC  20004, 

hdependent  LubncanI  Manufacturers  Assn.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Independent  Producers  Group.  240  Page  Court  220  W  Douglas  Wichita  US  67202 

Indiana  Hi-Rail  Corporation,  Rr  1,  Box  242  Connersville  IN  47331 _ 

Indiana  Railroad  Assn,  143  W  Market  Street,  #201  Indianapohs  IN  46204 „ 

Industrial  Bwtechnotogy  Assn,  2115  E  JeHerson  SI  Rockville  MD  20852 „ ; 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Charles  E  Ing.  919  18th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20m6 

Do 

Andrea  L  Innes.  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Inslrtute  ol  Foreign  Bankers.  Suite  303  East.  Rm  23  200  Parti  Ave  New  Yorii  NY  10017 _ 

Inslitute  of  Makers  of  Exptoves.  1575  Eye  Street,  NW,  #550  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Insurance  Economics  Soaety  ol  America,  1700  PennsyNama  Ave .  NW.  #590  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ml  Union.  Umted  Auto  Aerospace  4  Agric  ImplemenI  Workers.  Workers  ol  America  (uaw)  (000  E  Jtftirson  Oltrail  Ml 
48214. 

Integrated  Resources.  Inc.  666  Third  Avenue.  4th  Fl  New  Yorti  NY  10017 

International  Bnilhertnod  ol  Pamlers  4  Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Ave..  NW  WMtalgloil  OC  20006 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Ave ,  NW  Washington  OC  20001. — 

International  Business  4  Economic  Research  Corp.  2121  K  St ,  NW.  #700  MUhiflM  OC  20000 

Do -..; 

International  Commumcalkms  Industries  Assn,  3150  Spring  St  Fairfax  VA  22031 _ „ 

International  Gok)  Corporation  Limited,  900  Thud  Avenue  New  Yak  NY  10022 _ 

InttraalKnal  Loigshoremens  Assn,  AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place,  #1500  New  Yak  NY  10004 „ 

International  Taxicab  Assn,  3649  Farragut  Avenue  Hensmglon  MD  20895 

International  Union  ol  Bricklayers  4  AIM  Craftsmen,  815  15th  SI ,  NW  Washmgton  K  20005 

Investment  Company  Institute,  1600  M  St,  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Investmeni  Counsel  Assn  of  America.  Inc.  50  Broad  St  New  York  NY  10004 


Peler  kivmo  Karalekas  McCahill  Wilson  4  kmno  1250  Comectieut  Ave..  NW.  #3I(  Washmgton  OC  20036.. 

Charles  C  Irions.  2200  Mill  Rd,  Akundna  VA  22314 

Thonas  L  Irmen.  PO  Box  119  Maumee  OH  43537 

Iran  Ore  Lessws  Assn.  Inc.  1500  rust  Natl  Bank  Bldg  Sahl  Paul  MN  55101 

Itel  Cnitamer  Cap.  55  Francisco  Street.  6th  Fl  San  Frandseo  CA  94133, 

Ivms  Philips  &  BariM,  Chtd.  1700  PmmliMli  Aveme,  NW  WislM|ln  K  20006 

Do ~ ,. 


Oo. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Chariesl  ladison. 


1990  M  St.,  NW,  #450 


DC  20036.. 


Ourtes  R  Jacksoi.  219  Nwth  Washmgloi  Streel  Aleiandna  VA  22314 . 

Glenn  lackson.  1660  L  Street,  NW,  #601  Washngton  K  20036 

Williani  P  Jaduni  Jr .  Jackson  4  Jessup,  PC  3426  N  Washington 

Oo 

Stephen  JaoAs,  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washmton  K  20036 

Roy  T  iacobM,  1667  H  St.,  NW,  #525  WaMngton  OC  20006 


VA  22201.. 


Gray  4  Co  Public  Conmumcations  Inll,  Inc 

Centre), 
Gray  4  Co  Public  Communicalnns  Inll  he  (Fa  Government  ol  Angola/SONAHGAL) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communications  Inll,  Inc  (Fa  Hitachi  America  LM) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcations  Inl  I.  Inc  (Fa  HTB  Cnporatim) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcations  Inll.  Inc  |Fa  Jant  Mar'time  Congrts) 

Gray  4  Co  Pubhc  Cofflnnmcations  tolT.  Inc  (Fa  Kingdom  of  Maocco) 

Gray  4  Co  PuMie  Comffluneations  toll,  toe  (For  Lane  Industries) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communolions  Ml,  Inc  (Fa  Mutual  ot  Omaha) 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communnotnns  M1,  Inc  (Fa  Rauschenberg  OvcrsNi  CMml 

InterchanM)- 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (F«:  RipiMIc  Of  (am) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communicalnns  Intl.  Inc  (F«:  IkwMIC  4  Tatar) 

Gray  4  Co  PuMic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (Fw-  SNiWn Cerpgntion) 

Gray  4  Co  PuWc  Communications  Inll,  Inc  (Fa  Shirco  Infrared  Systems.  IK) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcalions  Int  i,  Inc  (Fa  Stroh  Brewery  Co) 

Gray  4  Co  Pubic  Conmunicaliois  ht'l.  Inc  (Fa  Title  Insurance  Industiy  CNtMi) .. 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcalions  Int  I.  Ik  (Fa  Tobacco  Institute) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Commumcalions  Inll,  Inc  (Fa  US  Banknote) 

Gray  4  Co  Public  Communalnns  Ml,  he  (Fa  UniMd  Auhas.  he) 

National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 

AAI  Cmpaalion ;._ „ 

Emerson  Electric  Co _~_..™.™-...~_..__„. 

Washmgton  Industrial  Ttwi,  he _.............._.».».„..», 

Francis  McGinnis  4  Rms _. _„™™.™ _ 


Pieilie  Pawn  4  UgM  Oi 

Bethlehem  Steel  Cop 

Cadillac  Fairview/Caiitama.  he.. 


Naliml  Automobile  Onlr  Am.. 
ToypU  Motor  Sahs.  USA.  he 

National  Coal  Assn 


American  Assn  of  Eiportm  (  hnorttrs/Tuhli  I  AppMl  bpi.. 
Tradi  Industiy  4  Customs  Oipl,  fiov'l  of  Hong  (ong 


Anwrlein  Rel-Fo* 

American  Movers  Contercim .. 
Andersons 


Amiriein  Tiitile  ManulKtinrs  Institote.  Ine _,.„.... 

Blounl  Ine „ 

Committee  la  Reasonable  Invmtory  Accountng  Ruki 

Employee  Retocation  (>ouncil 

Sir  James  Goldsmith „ , 

Obeilin  College 

hehmey  Corpaition. 

NDCnCStor  III  OoufCN  ..  .1 

Shooshm  4  Jidtan.  hc^(Foi:llotn  u'.l  CMqiMn,  Ik). 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA  ..„.„ 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  Amera „ 

City  of  Tuscaloosa 

Osborne  Truck  Lme.  Inc.  et  at 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters. 

Baumann,  Ix „ 

Beztak  Conpany 

Ditrait  4  Maehmie  RaiMir  CmpMH 


4.0(l.2t 

2,500.00 
(,4)595 
1.25000 

(0000 
1,700.00 

70000 

(00.00 
U4949 

7SO00 
1,24999 

60399 


2,(7300 
10303 
6100 

1.273.00 
21935 
37500 
522.23 


2(3il 


2(3.51 
45.00 


22200 


13111 


70370 

1.66749 
l.57(.S« 
1.577U 
l.t32i)l 
U5212 
1,69257 
1,135.20 


75.00 
250.00 


300.00 


155.00 


2SilO 
75.00 


50000 
54(75 

63000 
60000 


1,500.00 

'■jiM'tio 


750.00 


3.000.00 

21000 

22.793(2 

3.00000 
220.00 

5.562.00 

2.39400 


124.9(4.40 


2((.67400 


1.(7000 


3,U2i0 
3,77175 


1.400.«0 
(7  JO 


6.25000 
300.00 
3,500.00 
11,207.12 
1,500.00 


mn 

1.12239 


5J2(.0( 
75000 


40.00 
1,1(7  J4 


22.793(2 


144.00 

24150 

2J94.00 


124,(9440 
15,750.00 


vm\% 


4,425.00 

5.000.00 
52,63240 

1,000.00 
14,690(4 

7.24260 
262.50 


I5.4((.34 

27517 

ss 


(J(34l 


3,937.50 
1.550.70 
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Orimnlni  or  ImWidiul  f  ilin( 


Do.. 
Bl.. 

m.. 

li- 


Dt.. 
Da.. 
Od.. 


L  /I  taMke  (  Assacahs.  kc.  777  Hlk  9 .  NW.  f  fi66  «MM(lai  DC  TOm 

Od 

Da 

Do 

DanH  I  bite.  I72S  K  Stteel.  NW.  ineOl 

Do 

Jallt  Sffldet  ton  t.  Hewt,  PC ,  1800  Fin:  National  BuMmg  Detroit  Ml  <8226 


K  20006. 


Ednrd  L  ]aftee.  1730  Rhode  Island  A»enue,  NW.  #/13  Washington  DC  20036 

wl  C  tonus  c/o  Oinstophei  L  Mem  PC  Boj  88  E  Unit  Ashland  RY  41101 

EcoMnw:  Institute  of  Anwca.  IDOO  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Washinglai  K  20036.. 
c  Amencan  CiliMiis  League,  1765  Suttet  SIteet  San  Francisco  CA  94118 

Josq*  J  Jiqiay.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave .  NW  Waslimtlon  DC  20016 _ — . 

twM  JuvB-Ferm.  444  Maitiel  Slrtel  San  fiwcscn  CA  94111 

loiy  J  Jasmoirslu.  1776  F  Slieel,  NW.  Waslwigton  DC  20006 -.. 

lacob  K.  lawts  1211  Avenue  o(  The  Americas  New  York  NV  10036 

Pimn  F  JeWe.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #310  Wastiinglon  DC  20036 

tatpli  S  Jenclies  Swle  300  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

ladl  JcKktS.  1025  ConiKcticul  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

DMid  H.  Mob  *.  1025  Vetmont  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20005 

Jeina  t  Btadi.  21  Dupwl  Cucle.  NW  Waslnnglon  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Dt • 


0».. 
Ol.. 
Dt.. 
W.. 
Dt- 
0«- 
D»- 
Ot- 
to.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


James  C  Jenwgs.  3255  Grace  St.  NW  WastawUn  DC  20007 

Jeiwiinjs  Sttouss  i  Salmon,  HI  West  Monroe  menu  AZ  85003 

Rusty  I  Jesset.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20036 

Nancy  H  lessicli  1331  Pennsyhanu  Ave.  NW  #720  WasAngton  DC  20004 

Guy  E  leslei.  2150  Kiefitei  Ave  SI  Lous  MO  63121 

Carl  I  Winson  1800  R  St..  NW.  #1104  Washinglon  DC  20006 

Oknl  T  Minson,  1700  North  Mdoc  Sbeel  Rossiyii  VA  22209 

Jans  A  Johnson.  2550  M  SI.  NW.  #500  Washnglon  DC  20037 

James  E  Johnson.  11510  Georiia  Avenue.  #115  Whealon  MD  20902 

Jess  Johnson  Ji .  1025  Connectcul  Ave.  NW  #200  Washnglm  K  20036... 
Joel  L  Johnson.  122  C  St   NW.  #740  Washington  K  20001 


John  e  Johnson.  Alabama  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  4220  Montgomdy  Al  36195.. 

by  Johnson,  122  C  Streel,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 ; 

Kenneth  A  Johnson,  Pillstxiry  Cenler  Minneapolis  MN  55402 

l*iy  W  Johnson,  PO  Box  3000  LeestWB  VA  22075., 


liMb  Heytf  Johnson.  2070  Cham  Bridge  Road.  #510  Vienna  VA  22110 

Hadi  II  Johnson,  1667  R  Streel  NW,  #350  Washington  DC  20036 

Nance  S  Johnson,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Nicholas  Johnson.  Box  1876  lows  Oty  lA  52244 

Had*  A  Johnson.  1000  16lh  Si.  NW.  #500  Washington  U  20036 

Kdiatf  W  Johnson  It .  219  N  Washington  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314. 

Spenr  A  Johnson.  1101  Vefmom  Ave.  NW.  #411  Washmgton  DC  20005.. 


Sleghen  M  Johnson.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007.. 


Oo.. 


rnomas  G  Johnson.  One  Shell  Plaja.  #4868  P  0  Son  2463  Houston  IX  77001 . 

Davtf  Johnston  1957  t  St    NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Ernest  Johnston.  1825  R  Street.  NW.  #1107  Washmgton  DC  20006 

James  0  Johnston.  1660  L  Si .  NW  Washington  X  20036 . 


JunI  Task  Force  on  Fed  Financial  Assist  lor  Law  Students.  11  Duponl  Orde.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20006.. 

Hotol  A  JoloviU.  900  nth  Streel.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Cheryl  L  Jones  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  #565  Washington  DC  20004 

Ernest  W  Jones.  1957  E  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

James  E  Jones.  40  Franklin  Rd   SW  PO  Boi  2021  Roanoke  VA  24022 — _.. 

James  E  Jones  Jr    1629  R  St   NW.  #1010  Washiiiglon  DC  20006 

Rov  C  Jones  717  2nd  Si .  NW.  #300  Washington  OC  20002 - 

Wiley  N  Jones.  1667  R  St.  NW.  #600  Washnglon  K  20006 _.. 

Jones  Day  Reavis  &  Pogue.  655  15lh  SI .  NW  WasNngton  DC  20005 — — 

Do 

k _ 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Aknandn  N  Joidan,  1201  Pemisyhana  Avenue.  NW.  #730  Washington  K  20004.. 

Oe  Solo  Jadan  1331  Pennsyhoraa  Ave   NW  #1300  Washington  W  20004 

Maty  Lou  Josrah.  2025  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 


)  W.  JOMO.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005... 
I  E.  MM.  1219  28th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20007.. 


I W  Ma  Jr .  649  Mission  Streel  San  Francisco  CA  94105 

Gia  Mm,  1750  R  Streel.  N  W  Washington  OC  20006 

Jans  A  Kail  1101  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Jans  L  tow  Jr .  1315  Vincent  Place  Mclean  VA  22101 

Dm*)  J  Ranewski.  905  16lh  SI .  NW  WashiiHton  DC  20006 


Dennis  R  Ranm.  Foley  Hoag  4  Edol  One  Post  Wice  Square  Boston  MA  02109.. 

Do 

Do  

I W  llaaet.  1700  Nam  Moore  Stmt.  21st  Fkn  Rossjyn  VA  22209 

t  Vecchi.  1218  16th  Stteel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

kMtf  k  Urim.  3700  Pende  Drive  #108  F»r1a«  VA  22030 

lit  H  Kaip.  45  BronHeld  Streel  Boston  MA  02108 

Gene  Rarpmski.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  S£  Washmglon  DC  20003 

Palroa  L  Ratson.  300  hniejendence  Ave .  Sf  Washirwion  K  20003 

Hoaard  C  HaU.  4  Wort)  Trafc  Ce«te  New  Yorti  NY  10048 


Eiqiki|it)/Client 


Receiiits 


EDSI 

Global  CommunicatiORS 

Gran)  Traverse  Devela|in«nt.  IK.. 

Pnmait  Corporation _ 

SaidMur  systems.  Inc.. 


Safkk/Compulerued  Security  Systems.  Inc.. 

US  Manufacturing  Comiiaiy 

Urtan  Revitaluation.  Inc 

WedtechCorp 

AgtKUllural  Expnt  IntiatiWS 

Farm  Credit  Coonai 

Farmland  Industries,  he „. 

Unnersily  ol  Kansas .. 


Amncan  Advertising  Federation 

Association  ol  Natioaal  Aitartisers.. 


pre  Industries.  Inc 

New  Generahon  LoHy.. 


AMiiaiiated  Transit  Unon.  AFIOO.. 
SkntCorpor 


Corporation 

Assh  ol  Manutxiurers 

Parlier  Oiaon  Flattau  i  KkniDi  (For:  Assgaatai  for  a  Better  New  YM) . 

SmthKJme  Bectman  Corp 

Attott  Lahoratones 

Healfh  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  he — 

Miles  laboratories.  Inc 

Adhesive  *  Sealant  Council,  he 

American  Assn  ot  Electromyography  t  El 
American  Assn  ol  Nurse  Anesthetists 

American  Denial  Assislanis  Assn 

American  Denial  Trade  Assn 

American  Film  Maiheling  Assn 

Amercan  Portrait  Society 


Soc  for  Cataract  S  Refrachve  Surgery... 

Ancfican  Soc  ol  Assn  Eiecutwes 

Association  of  Opeialmg  Room  Nurses , 

Aulo  Glass  Industry  Comm 

Cable  TV  Admtn  &  Marketing  Society,  hie , 

Citicorp  Capital  Investors.  Ltd — 

Dental  GoM  Institute.. 


Eipotdiluits 


StOOO 

•2».oe 


ijn.92 


2,000.00 


1J)00.00 
S.000.00 


hitetnalional  Sw  for  Hybrid  Miooelectronia., 

Metropolilan  transit  Authority , 

National  Glass  Association 


San  Francisco  PuUc  UMilcs  Commission 

WaHuf  Uiquhart  t.  Co 

Gray  t  Co  PuUic  Communications  Intl.  Inc 

Shamrock  Foods  Co 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Hiram  *alker  f.  Sons.  Inc 

Assaiation  lor  the  Improvement  ol  the  Mississippi  Ritier.. 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Boeing  Mililaiy  Aiiplane  Company 

Sheaison  Lehman  Biolheis.  Norfolk  Southern  Railway. 

J  E  Johnson  S  Associates.  Inc 

Shell  Oil  Co.. 


American  League  for  Exports  I  Security  Assistance,  he.. 

Amercan  Petroleum  Institute 

ChUdMi's  Defense  Fund ~ 

Nblivy  Company 

vocational  Industrial  Dubs  ot  America,  he — 

Rolm  Conflation 

Mollet  Steamship  Co.  Inc 

Conoco,  Inc — 

National  Citizens  Communcalions  lobby 

Amoco  Corporation,, 


Non  Commissioned  Oflicers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

Papertnard  Packaging  Council 

Gray  i  Co  PuUic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For:  Government  of  Angola/SONANGOl) 

Gray  t  Co  PuMc  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Repubbe  ot  Turkey) 

Shell  Oil  Co 

AssooaM  Geami  Contractors  if  AmeiKa 

Col - 

(General  IMiirs  Corp. .......... 


Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporahn .. 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.. 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  America.... 

Appalachian  Power  Company 

Alliance  ol  American  Insurers 

Moral  Maioiity,  Inc 

Southern  Pacific  Transport  Co 

Automotive  Dismantlers  t  Recyders  Assn.  h« 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn 

Embassy  ol  the  People  s  Repubkc  ol  China.... 

Ids  Angeles  County 

Los  Ahfeles  Memorial  Coliseum  Commission.. 
Mississnii  Chemical  Corp.. 


National  Assn  ol  State  Auditors  Comptrollers  t  Treasurers.. 

Pfuer.  Inc 

SCM  Corporation 

Weslmghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Rimberty-Oarli  Corp 

Electronic  Data  Syilems  Corp 

National  PuWic  Radio 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors.. 


9J62.50 


3.SS4.46 


3.927.65 
6.61500 


1.00000 


60000 


soaoo 

4.000.00 

1.933.75 

270.00 


IJOOOO 


nooo 

7.274n 


1.075.00 
3.600.00 


1.431.00 


26000 
8.603.00 
1.00000 


1,04500 


31,56644 
1.145.00 


12.000.00 
2.305.00 


4H.00 
1.70048 


Hotel  I.  Restaurant  Empkiyees  i  Bartendn  bill  (him.. 

URS  CorporalKXi 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc 

Scientitc  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 


laborers'  IntI  Union  ol  North  America.  AR-dO.. 

Humane  Socie^  ol  the  U  S..  el  al 

Leading  Edge  Producls.  Inc 

Mutual  Sarnigs  Central  Fund.  Inc 

Boeing  Cofflimy 

American  Chamber  ol  Commerce  ot  the 


Ametican  Soc  of  Cataract  i  RelractiM  Surgery.. 

Edward  Blankslein.  Inc 

US  PuUc  Interest  Research  Group 

Iberty  lobby.  Inc.. 


J.  Aion  i  Co  (For:  Cottee  Suga  t  Cocoa  Eichai|i.  tac) 


16J3I64 


1.100.00 


11,749J9 


I52J0 


4.00S.00 
5,250.00 
5J00.00 


556.00 


ljn.92 


1.905.00 


113.27 


70.54 

'72.35 
17  79 


83.99 
988.75 


121.89 


6  189.73 


50000 


500.00. 

3335 
15000 

7500 


2000 
3C000 
38.94 


168.00 
41348 


68884 


28847 


16240 
69184 


246.61 


15222 


245.66 
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Everen  E.  KMnaufh.  1110  Vermont  Ave,  NW.  #800  Washington  K  20OO5 „... 

Robert  A  Ray.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  4  Afeerlson  1255  23rd  Streel.  NW  Washington  DC  20037.. 

Lisa  E  Rinl,  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Richard  F  Keatmg,  1211  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #502  WasNngton  K  20036 

tack  Mahin  A  CaTe.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  #350  Wastawhin  K  20006 

Robed  J  Keete.  444  N  Caprtol  Streel.  #711  Washmgton  DC  20001. 

Victi  R  Reenai.  1015  ISIh  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington  DC  20005 

Rmm  Monk  t  Associates.  Inc.  919  Pram  Street  Akxanha  VA  22314 

Roben  C  Keeney.  727  N  Washngtan  St  Akiaidna  VA  22314 

Robn  E  Keeney.  1828  L  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

hndel  W  Reilh.  725  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20005 

taleher  t  McUod,  PC .  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #325  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Do 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Wilham  D  Relleher.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20062 

taller  h  Heckman,  1150  17th  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Ty  Kdley.  PO  Box  1417049  Alexandria  VA  22313 

talley  Diye  8  Warm.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

k 

Stephen  G  Kdlison.  1835  R  St .  NW.  #515  Washington  DC  20006 _. 

Stephen  S  Kellnet.  1001  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #1120  Washiiwton  K  20036 ..„.. 

Eitward  L  Kelly.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington  K  2dtl04 

Ernest  B  Relly  III.  950  L  enfant  Plaza.  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

Harold  V  Relly.  1025  Thomas  Jeffeisoo  St .  NW.  #511  W  Washinglon  DC  20007.. 

John  F  Relly,  1828  L  Sireel.  NW  #  906  Washington  K  20036 

Peter  M  Rdly.  Bell  Boyd  i  Lkiyd  70  W  Madison.  #3200  Chicago  11  60602 

Mark  L  Kemmei,  1660  L  Streel,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

WiNijm  T  Rendall.  50  E  SI.  SE  Washington  OC  20003 

Kendall  i  Associates.  Inc.  50  E  SI .  SE  Washington  OC  20003. — 

k 

k 

k 

k.. 

k.. 


Em*to|i«/CliMt 


Rieavts 


Cosffldic  Toiletry  8  Fragraiee  Assi.  Ik.. 

Anowheal  Metals,  lid 

Hitional  Assn  of  Manulactum 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  he 

Sdiwain  Bicycle  Co 


IWe  Company  (For  Westinghouse  EMetiic  Coip).. 

Anercan  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Gov«mment  ol  Republic  ol  Liberia 

United  Fresh  Fruit  8  Veietable  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  InviihMiit  Oh.... 

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn 

AlC  BuUinc  t  Industrial  I 
AMance  of  Ameican  Insurers.. 

B*ar  Stearns  t  Co 

Chambers  Associates,  he 

Coabtion  lor  Jobs  Growth  8  Int'l  ( 

Contmental  Health  AHiNales 

Charhe  Crowder 

htemational  Raw  Malerols.  Lid .... 

fthnwl  Co 

PiMeSavKC  Cool  New  Mexico. .. 
Chaito  ol  Conmrte  of  Me  US., 
SpacMly  AdvKtlMg  Assn  IniT ., 


Joseph  W  tannebeck.  490  I'enlail  Plan.  SW.  #3210  Washngloh  K  20024 

/Wfannedy.  Box  200576  Andnrage  AK  99520 

k 

Michael  E  Kennedy.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Jeremiah  J  tanney  Jr ,  I2lh  R  1100  15th  St .  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Etfwad  E  Romey  8  Associates,  inc.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington  K  20003... 

Brendai  Kemy.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

J  H  Rait.  Rent  t  O'Connor  1211  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washington  K  20036 _ 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k . 

k.. 


Vytailis  Reiteis.  PO  BOX  4533  Key  West  a  33041 

Paul  T  Remgan.  400  First  Sireel,  NW.  #819  Washington  K  20001 „ 

Frederick  A  tagger,  1201  4lh  St .  SW  Washmgton  DC  20024 

Dale  Rodney  Relcham,  1980  N  Atlantic  Ave ,  #918  Cocoa  Beach  FL  32931 

Robeit  M  tatchel,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #895  Washington  K  20004 

Dorothy  A  Reville,  2215  Conslilulm  Ave ,  NW  Washington  K  20037 

Giierl  W  tayes.  PO  Box  3999  (mail  Stop  8c  68)  Seattle  WA  98124 

G  ChKKfer  tays  III.  1301  Penosyhrama  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washmgton  K  200O4.. 

Earline  A  Keyser.  1620  I  St .  NW,  #703  Washington  K  20006 

Kiawah  IsM  Co  Ltd.  PO  Box  12910  Chaleston  SC  29142 

Richard  F  Ribben,  200  Park  Ave  New  York  NY  10166 

William  S  Ries.  1750  R  SI .  NW  Washmgton  X  20006 

Ingoh  N  Riland  Jr ,  1660  L  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Biun  M  Rilbuiy  815  16th  Mieel.  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Maiyann  KMulf.  923  15th  SI .  N  W  Washintlon  K  20005.. 


Mary  R  Rilkxin.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20005 ~. 

Kilpalrick  8  Cody.  Suite  500  2501  M  Si..  NW  Washrngtoi  DC  20037 

k 

k 

k 

k -.„ 

Eun  Saig  Rim.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #776  Washmgton  K  20005 

Hee  lim  Rim.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  #776  Washington  X  20OO5 

Rchard  H  Rimberly.  1201  Pennsylvaiia  Avenue.  NW  #730  Washington  OC  20004.. 

Kimberly-Ctark  Corp.  401  North  Lake  Sireel  Neenah  Wl  54956 

James  L  Rimble.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #415  Washington  K  20036 

Ann  Ottoson  Ring.  1620  Eye  Street  NW,  #800  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Charles  L  Ring  1850  R  St .  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Edward  H  Ring  200  Wilmol  Rd  Oeerfield  II  60015 

W  Russell  King,  1730  Rhode  IsUod  Ave.  NW.  #400  Washmgton  K  20036 

King  8  Spakhng.  1730  Pennsylvaiia  Am..  NW.  #1200  Washmgton  K  20006 

k 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Ruby  Kmg-WJMans.  1201  I6lh  Street  NW  WnMnfton  X  20036 

DaiiH  T  Ringsley.  1655  N  Ft  Myei  Or ,  #700  Arlington  VA  22209 

Roger  P  Ringsley.  10801  Rockville  Pike  RockviHe  MD  20852 

Marda  Y  Rinter.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1000  Arimglon  VA  22209 

Ctcia  Anne  Kirby.  1819  I  Streel.  NW.  #600  Washmgton  K  20036 

Rirby  Giick  Schwwt;  8  Tuohey.  PC .  1220  I  Sireel.  NW.  #310  Washngton  OC  20005.. 

k 

Alai  a  Kirk  II.  1900  Pennsylvaiia  Ave.  NW  Washington  X  20068 , 

John  R.  Kirk.  Bui^.  Oaia  8  Gould  100  Federal  St  Boshxi  MA  02110 , 

IMpMnct  8  Udhart.  1900  M  SI .  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

Kitn  CmM  8  ItihM.  1150  CamNctcut  Ave.  NW.  #800  WashmMi  K  20036 

Uert  A  NrdMr,  1250  ConoKtieul  Avenue.  NW  WBhinriai  X  20036 

Mmi  L  niss,  1818  N  St..  NW.  #600  Washmton  X  20036 „.. 

kM  mm.  225  iMly  Amm  Pat  IU|i  H  60068 


Ntlional  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Shxts.  he 

rn  Consumer  Financial  Corp 

Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital _ 

American  Academy  ol  AehMH 

Chemical  Speciaiiics  Mwilichwn  A«.  he... 
Nilnnal  Assn  of  PiMk  PwcMric  HoipMl.. 

OaMmmeatiais  Siliili  Ooip 

in  Capotatlai „ 

Mari  lynch  8  Co.  hie 

Bilcor/Amencan  Express,  he 

General  Motors  Corp „ 

Alliance  lor  Free  Enterprrse „ 

Heller  Ehiman  While  t  McAuMIe „.„ 

Hogan  t  Hanson  (for  Volume  Shoe  Cnpl 

iMiiville  Corporation 

IiMta  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

Williams  Technologies.  Inc 

Worldwide  Information  Resources,  he 

Vokswajen  of  Amerca  Inc 

AInka  Msource  Analysts.  Inc 

he.. 


General  ConlraclofS  of  Anwiea., 


kini  CiftiRle  Corp.. 
loehhted-Georgia  Co 
to  line  Pilots  Assn 

Dental  Hvgienisis  Assn ..._. 

Soc  ol  Plastic  8  Reconstnichyt  Swtay 

Supphr  Assoaalion 

Ammcan  Warehousemen's  Associatiaii . 

GouM.  Ik „ 

los  Anieies  Alliance  for  Equilabk  Custom  SMlMi „ 

Nalional  Customs  Brokers  \  Forwarders  Assn  of  t 

Transportation  Laivyers  Assn 

ARAS 

Brotherhood  ot  locomolivt  Eniimai .. 
Aiimial  Health  Institule 


JilSI 

7N.n 

22JMJ0 
2Mi00 


\mm 
mm 


Expendilurts 


2IL4I 
2012} 


3.72000 

2J3500 

1.12500 

615.00 

41000 

3.10500 

2,50000 

1,05000 

1,50000 

585.00 

1J3350 


MOO 
IJOOOO 


IMOO 

"iiJiMtio 


790.00 

1,00000 

500.00 


mm 


imm 


%fiam 

'"iiaiii 
"nixi 


Gaieral  Electric  Co 

Ahhneai  PhamaoMilicil  Am.. 

loiiM  fmuot  Oo 

NmomI  CfMaMN  s  Am  ....... 

Biehlcl  voMV  (>orporatiQi 


Business  RoundtaMe 

FoodHahdhthsMult.. 


GahrM  Moton  Corp. 

Brotherhood  ol  Rainvay  Airiine  8  Sliamihf  Chftit.. 

IransporUlion  Institute _. 

Mmnesola  Mimnc  t  Manulacturmg  Ot 

Chemical  Fuels  Corp _ 

aiy  ol  Atlanta 

B  W  CroswrtI 

Furnrture  Rental  Assn  si  Aimriea ™ 

Pepsia,  Inc 

Korean  Tiadns  Assn 

Korean  Traders  Assn , 

Rmiberly-aark  Corp „ 


American  Insurance  Assn 

TafI  Stettmius  8  Hollrsler  (For 
Ameran  Council  ol  Ule 

Walgreen  Co 

Fr«9on  McMoran.  Inc 

AIMma  Sute  Docks  Dcpatmenl 
Antitrust  Remedies  Reform  Group 

kmson  Oil  Corp 

Dorchester  Partners 

General  Aviation  Manulaclurers  AiMCiation 

General  Electric  Credil  C«p 


BKtfdings  hipoft  ^IMll  OuflNMtlH) .. 

he -.„ 


Ljncoh  ^flptrty  Co » »..«.»..».«»»........ 

Maira  SA  Sotretu  SA  aid  Comkitlon  EnilMHM.  hie. .« 

MNwiOMNliiiy-, •< 

NitiOMi  Assn  of  Bohi)  laiiiiirs 

Slate  ol  Georgia 

Woodruff  Foundation 

National  Education  Assn 

National  Venture  Capital  Association .: 

American  Speech  language-Hearmg  Am „ 

American  Waterways  Operators,  he -...«..„..„ — . -.- 

American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn „ 

Amcrta  West  Airlines,  inc ~ » 

Nabenal  Vihele  leasing  Am 

PMomae  Elictrie  tvm  Co „ 

First  Nttional  Bank  of  Boston 

Starch  Group.  Inc — 

Ctuncii  ol  Europiai  8  JapaiM  Nthnial  Shipeumn'  Am 

Nahonal  Forest  Prodoell  Ajsn 

DGA  Inlernalnnal,  Inc  iFor  Dir  Inll  Afl  el  thi  Gai  DM  ter  AraHMttl).. 
Amaicin  Fam  Buiiau  Fidaatwi „^ 


7S.00 

\mm 


200.00 
3.000.00 
1.100.00 


IJOOOO 

nmm 


\\x»m 


1.55000 

"■"mom 


500.00 


4JS0.00 


nmm 

""iMa 


21.31 


soooo 


11500 


M24 
18500 


47117 


2J7741 


"Wm 


5311 


sooo 

KBI 

ua.n 


3.4I3H 
1,100  OB 
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I.11I7S 


71B2B 
15321 


IIIM 

2,11604 

21S0 
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1,63671 


1,15657 
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Kdonl  f  Btemaii,  OT5  Uassadiiisetts  kit.  NW  Washmgton  DC  ?0036 

JmbA.  men.  1615  H  Street  NW  Waslwigtoo  DC  20062 ■^-r;--;- 

tamrti  Oein  CxtwaMn  Wickenlum  I.  Tatt  1333  New  Hunpslm  Aw.  NW  WBlin|lw  DC  20036.. 

Nine  KkbI  i  WokM.  Inc.  355  N  21st  Stre«l.  #105  Camp  Hil  M  UOll 

Wiliam  1  HmefellH.  815  16tli  St .  NW.  #706  Washntton  DC  20006 

MKXael  R  *iwn.  1600  I  St.,  NW  Wastwigton  DC  20006 — 

Dawd  M  KkJCS*.  1415  Wydiott  Road.  PO  Bo  1464  Wal  HJ  07719 -. 

James  E  Knea«.  2335  South  Meade  St  /Wnwtoit  VA  22202 

Jolin  A  KneM.  1920  N  Street.  NW.  #300  WasHinelon  DC  20036 

Peter  i  fcwM.  1101  15tti  Street.  NW.  #400  Wasdmgton  K  ?00C5 

Knjhts  o(  Mumhis.  ColuitAus  Plaza  New  Haven  a  06507 

tefli  R.  RnoDta*.  1920  N  St ,  NW  t^aslwigton  DC  20036 — 

Aliert  B  Knoll,  1800  «  Street.  NW.  #^20  Waslxngtoo  DC  20006 

Rotcrt  L  Rnous  Jr    1410  Giant  Street  #3-201  Denver  CO  80203 

I  S.  mouse.  1825  K  St..  NW.  #503  Washington  X  20006.. 


M  L  UHI  600  MarylaKl  Ave   SW  #202  Waslwigton  DC  20024 

Bnley  R  Kodi.  1800  MassacXusetts  Ave   NW  Washiniton  DC  20036 ... 

Guy  J  IWm  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washmelon  DC  20036 

Koini  Asssocfltes.  2906  S  Giant  Street  Arlington  VA  22202 


Mriiaei  S  KoWa.  1301  PBm»^anl3  Ave    NW.  #325  WashingtwDC  20004 .";..™v-- 

Mm  C  Kota*.  imttUmi  Moerman  1120  G  Street.  NW.  #800  Waslmgton  K  2000$.. 

Nchdas  Komws.  1081  CBuneclicut  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.  

Eugene  P  Kopp,  SuH  600  South  1120  20th  Street,  NW  WasHmgtoii  DC  20036 

Steven  Itaierud,  1?01  N  Fl  Myer  Drive  Arlin>ton  VA  22209 

Hoiact  R  Aornegay.  1875 1  Si ,  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20006...^...;^.... 

IcniLX  ilomegay  1025  Connecticut  Aw..  NW,  #1014  WaslMwton  K  20036 .; 

M  K  tandy  li    1725  K  SI ,  NW,  #1001  Waslnilaii  DC  20006 

IkMHIl).  tosh.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Fads  Clmcli  VA  22047 - 

Benaid  Kotem,  1150  Comieclicul  Avemie.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

GeraH  I  Kovacti.  1133  19lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Kenneth  S  Kovacd.  815  16lh  St,  NW,  #706  Washington  DC  20006 

Myta)  S  Kraia.  1608  K  St .  NW  Wastiington  DC  20006 ■;i."i-AXiV 

JtsefHi  H  Knma  III.  Tke  PDwer  Hone  3255  Grace  Street.  IIW  Waslingkn  K  20007... 

Do 

Do  

SMw  *.  Kiaus.  1850  K  SI .  m  Waslnwlon  DC  20006 ™. 

iMMd  R  Kianse.  Pilhtiiry  Center  Ms  3771  MmneapoliS  MN  55402 

Mm  Hiauss.  1350  Ptaa.d  Drive.  #304  Rodmlle  MD  20850 

M  If.  IWier.  1620  Eye  Slreel,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20006 

IWlKm  bdl.  1901  I  St .  NW,  #320  Washington  DC  20036 ■■•■r-^-;vi;i-i- 

J«  K/ieeel  Kiieiel  Communtcalions  437  Madison  Avenue.  19th  Fl  New  York  NY  10022 

Knwf  CSiiiiany.  1014  Vine  St  Oncmnati  OH  45201 

lams  C  Krene.  1152  Haslelt  Road  PO  Box  99  Haslett  Ml  48840 

KaHi  R  Krueger.  600  Hayland  Aye.,  SW.  #400  Wastawtm  DC  20024 

Paul  R  Kiuse.  1155  ISIfc  St..  WW  UKasfciitlw  DC  20005 

Thomas  A  Kobe.  8111  Gatekouse  Road  fak  Cliurcli  VA  22047 

Philip  Kugler.  555  New  Jersey  Ave ,  NW  Wjshinglor  DC  20OO1 

lloyd  RJiuhn.  1725  Desales  St.  NW  Wasliington  DC  20036 .-. 

Sara  E  Kulm  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  WaslMigton  DC  20006 

Thomas  R  Kuhn.  1111  19th  Street.  NW  KlaslwclM  DC  20036.. 


Envkuw/CM 


Asoctation  ol  Amncan  PuMshers 

Oiafflter  of  Comnwce  o(  tl»  US 

Federation  ol  American  ContraM  SkinMI... 

General  PuWic  UMties  Corp 

Unled  SlMtaolitn  o<  Amca 

Motiw  PictiK  Asai  of  AiMnca.  Iik 

New  Krsq  Natwal  Gas  Co 

locUieed  Corporation „ 

Aiwican  Mining  Congress. 

National  Counal  of  Savngs  InstilutltM. 


American  Mmmg  Congress. 

SiinCo.  Inc 

Colorado  Ski  Countiy  USA.  Inc 

Batus  DC 

Farmers  Educational  %  Cooperative  Union  of  Amna.. 

National  Rural  Electiic  Cooperative  Asso 

iMistaanI  Company  Institute 

TaMcMi  Ml  Corp  and  Padfic-SKrra  Restucli  Con).- 

Cnad  M  SvntWic  Fuels. 

CMoriM  teWule.  Inc 

U.S.  Cm  Sugar  Refiners'  Asm _ 

Union  PaaTic  Coip 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn 

Toliacco  Institute 

tnseich  Corporation 

jia.  hic 

AAA) 


1.790.00 


9.55924 
583.25 


3.I87.S0 


S.000.00 


1.500.00 


Retecca  L  Kumei  655  15th  Street.  NW  300  MebopoMan  Square  WasAngton  W  20005 .. 

Ester  Kurz.  500  North  Capitol  St .  MW.  #300  Waslwgton  DC  20001 

Kilt*  Rock  &  Campbell.  1101  Coflneclnit  Avenue.  Nt«  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Do.. 

00.. 


Ol- 
Do.. 


Janes  la  Sala  5025  Wrsconsm  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

labor  Bureau  Inc  1101  15lh  Stieel,  NW,  #1010  Washington  DC  20005 

Labor  Management  Maritime  Committee.  Inc,  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington  K  20001 

Laborers'  IntI  Union  of  North  America,  AflCK),  905  16th  St .  NW  ^ashnwlon  K  20006 

Joseph  I  Lach,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  #214  Washington  DC  20(i36 

John  D  Lacopo  1331  Pennsyhona  Ave   NW,  #1300  Washington  DC  20004 

Robert  A  Ladig.  Scott  Pto  Philadelphia  PA  19113 

Sandra  L  lalevre.  2500  »i»a  ftad.  S£  Annapolis  MD  21401 

Robert  lamb  1220  I  Street.  NW  Washinglon  K  20005 

David  F  Umbert  III  1401  New  Yort  tm..  NW.  #720  Washington  DC  20005 „„ 

.  Davri  R  lambert.  1030  15th  St..  NW.  #964  Waslnngton  DC  20005 

Rebecca  F  Lambert.  410  E  57TH  STREET  New  Yort  NY  10022 

James  E.  lambte.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW  #703  Washington  DC  20006 

Stephen  K.  Limbiight.  One  Busch  Place  St  louis  MO  63118 

VicgHn  B  Lamp.  1615  H  Slreel.  NW  Washington  DC  20062 ...- 

Virgna  A.  Lampley.  1818  N  St ,  NW  #600  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 


t  Naltalin  (For  Slorer  Communicatioos,  be).. 

t  Naltalin  (For  Tatt  Broadcasting  Company).. 

MO  Communications  Corp 

United  Steehvorkers  ol  America 

American  legion 


Gray  &  Co  Public  Commumcations  Intl.  Inc  (For  Budd  CompMy)..., 
bay  &  Co  PuWic  Communiutions  Intl.  Inc  (For:  HTB  Corporation) ., 
Gray  i  Co  Putilic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Transit  America) ... 

American  Council  ot  Ue  Insurance.  Inc 

Hllsbuiy  Company „ 

M/A-Can.  Inc 

Motor  Vehicle  MamilactiMis  Assn  of  tke  US..  Mc 

Olilvy  Mitktt  ( I 
JkssociMiontoiBencil 


Roses.  Inc 

American  Opiometric  Assn 

Pennzoil  Co 

American  Automobile  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  Teachers 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America. 

Amencar  Institute  ol  Aichitects 

Edison  tieclnc  Institute 

American  Medical  International 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm... 

Citicorp  Investment  Bank 

District  Healing  Devefopment  Co. 

Hayes,  inc , 


2.00000 

3.235.61 

M3.77 

304.16 


3.907.50 

10625 

1.250.00 

3^40.00 


UpndHwei 


217J4 


141.50 

1.465.2) 

11663 


267  73 


1.032  50 


12.00 
1110 


58.30 


118.02 


U7S.0O 
640.00 


S.000.00 

io.iu.n 

3.088.02 


1.000.00 

1.50000 

2,500.00 

548.00 


(0.000.00 


National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assk.. 
ValmonI  Industries.  Inc.. 


JMnHgamaM  Transit  Unon.  Ari-QO.. 


John  W  lai^nann.  2000  L  Street.  NW.  #810  Washington  K  20036 

Unda  L  lanam.  1709  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #303  Washington  DC  20006 

Ray  H  Uiuster.  1331  Pennsyhiana  Ave .  NW.  #565  Washington  K  20004 

L  I3iacles  Undpaf.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washingtan  K  20036 

namsM  laMn  One  FiankNn  Plaza  Philadelphia  T>A  19101 

Unfc  Othen  Singman  (  Rauh,  1019  19th  St .  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Frederick  Landman.  4MW  42nd  Street.  4th  RNeiii  York  NY  10036 

Moon  landmu.  717  Giiod  Street  New  Orleans  lA  70130. 


David  W  lan^.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.  #300  Washinglon  DC  20036.. 
Bruce  Alan  landy,  2601  Vwginia  Ave .  NW  Washington  OC  20037 

Aliert  EijnePate'SlMOTOrn^ 

Do - 

toll  H  lane.  412  Fust  Street.  SE  Washington  OC  20003 

Lane  t  Edson,  PC,  2300  M  Street.  NW  Wishinglon  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

kaqih  Llat  1121  L  Street.  #1000  Sacramento  CA  95814 — 

Do ~... 

Robm  W  Laner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Wayne  R  lap«rre  Jr ,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

(Wford  Lajlante  1331  Pennsylvania  Avemje.  NW  Waihintton  K  20004 

J  Stephen  Ukin,  9225  Kaly  Freeway,  #401  Houston  TX  77024 , 


Wiliam  I  Ursen  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #415  Washmtlon  DC  20036... 

Reed  I  Uison  3001  Biaddock  Road,  #600  Sprmgliekl  VA  22160 

Michael  Lashbrook,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Karl  F  Lauenstem.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highw»,  »\m  Arkngton  VA  22202... 

toan  H  lavor.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Rebecca  K  lawler  4013  Seventh  Street,  NE,  #3  Washintton  DC  20017 

Ekzabeth  Lawson,  1730  M  Stieel  NW  Washinglon  OC  20036 

Jawe  L  lawson  10?:  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #200  Washington  OC  20036... 
ijuD  Corpoialai.  214  MassxhusetU  Ave..  NE.  #380  Washngloo  OC  20002 ... 


MamiHe  Products  Corp.. 

EOS  Corpoiation 

Salt  9i$K  Oi.. 


Co.. 


Petioteum  Instrtute 

tesn  ol  Insuiance  Brokers.  Inc... 

kmt»  Seed  Tiade  Assn 

WHey  f.  Rein  (lor  ConsH) 

Beclitel  Power  Corponlm.., 


Anheuser-Busch  Comptnles.  Inc 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US ... 

OGA  InlernalKmal.  Inc  (For  Dii  IntI  Aff  of  the  Gen  Del  lor  Armements) 

DGA  International,  be  (Fo):  Sooele  Natnnale  D'Etude  el  de  Const  de  " 
D  Aviation). 

Sperry  Corporation 

Blue  Cross  t  BkM  ShieU  Assn 

Tens  Gas  Transmssan  Corp 

Lebgeul  lamb  Leiby  I  Maaae „ 

SrnlhKhne  Beckman  Coip ~- 

American  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  I  Publishers ~„ 

NFL  Players  Association 

Pan  American  Satellile  Corp 

Mainstreets  Coalition , » 

Abbott  Laboratories - 

B.AL  Co 

Oyogenc  Vacuum  Techiiotogy  Co 

iiiedia-lffllependence-Compelition-Medcom-Mic 

(People  Opposed  to  Energy  lobby    Potel - 

National  Automobile  Dealeis  Assn 

Oly  ol  Baltimoie 

Council  lor  Rural  Housing  and  ( 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 

Dairy  Farmers  loi  Responsible  Dairy  P 
West  Coast  Fabricators  S  Steel  Indust 

National  Retail  Meichanis  Assn 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 

General  Elecliic  Co 

Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers  Assn .. 

American  Insurance  Assn 

National  Rictil  to  Work  Committee 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America.. 


300.00 


625.00 


18J02.00 
2.000.00 
5.272.73 
2.600.00 

13.56252 
3.51(79 


(.091.00 


50000 

112.00 
3.65000 


5,000.00 
2.00000 
6.000  00 


2.400,00 


3M0.00 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


General  Dynamics  Corp., 

Associated  General  Conlracton  ol  Amerci.. 

Americans  loi  Ta«  Reform 

Uuue  of  Women  Voters  of  Me  US. 

SllOilCo 

Airtnes.  Inc 

Picture  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Southern  Corp 

nnMn  Couier 


8,00000 

3.000.00 

"ij)bo.'w 

2.000.00 


2,70000 

60000 

4,000,00 

900,00 

1.000,00 

10.000.00 

250.00 

1.276.25 

1.230.00 

1.430.00 


liOl.25 
1.000.00 


4.3(7.20 
500.00 

1,4(3,00 
3.250.00 
1.(50.00 
1.250.00 


2ms$ 


33.982.49 


346.70 


58500 

150.00 


3.119.29 
5J19.18 


363.58 

103.00 

349.73 

3.552.21 


67622 
66.04 


9i3l00 
29.242.04 


58.00 

2.079.58 


118.67 


76290 


1SIJ9 


779.67 


14.990.17 

20.00 

2.500.00 


1.74tSS 


441J9 


179.70 
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Otiimution  01  Indhnduil  Filing 


Do.. 
Do. 


Entst  M  Le  Sueur,  453  New  Jersey  Avenue,  SE  Wishiniton  K  20003 

iMCh  BiRty  t  McGreevy,  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave   NW  Wishinftoi  OC  20006 „. 

Liid-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  180  Maiden  Lane  New  York  NY  10038 

Lenue  of  Women  Voters  el  the  U  S .  1730  M  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

League  to  Sm  Lake  tahoe.  2197  Lake  Tihoe  Bhid  PO  Bo<  101 10  South  Lake  TUm  M  95731.. 

Thomas  B  leiry.  Noun  I  Hirtson  815  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20006 

Richard  J  Lease.  2145  Boise  Drive  Lis  Cruces  NM  (8001 

Leboeuf  Lamb  Let*  8  Macrn.  1333  New  HtnwMn  Aw.  NW.  #1100  Wnhmiton  K  2003( 

Gerard  LiwiyUiiem'.'lem  Eye  St^^^ 

Robert  F  Lederer.  1250  I  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington  X  20005 

Thomas  J.  lee  Ji.  PO  Bo«  2628  Houston  TX  77252 

L  Courtaid  Lb.  hic.  3814  West  Street  landowi  MD  20785 

Left  t  Mison.  1700  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  #450  Washington  K  20006 

Oo ~ ~ 

Do -.™™.~. — ~..~ 

Do      > 

Uer  A  lifkm,  1025  OgonocHcut  Awnue,  NW.  #415  WMhiMrton  OC  20036 

Leske  A  Lehmann,  111  SW  Columbia,  #800  Portland  OR  97201 

LehrfeM  t  HenAe.  PC.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1110  Washington  K  20004 

Tory  L  Latiel.  eo|le  ml  Gilts  One  Ihomis  Circle.  NW.  #900  WHhn|ton  DC  2000S 

Oo 

Oo 

Do .:: 

Joseph  I  Leitzmger.  900  4th  Aw  Seattle  WA  98164 „ 

Lynn  H  lemastei,  1111  19th  Slreel.  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Kobed  A  lembo  1050  31sl  Street,  NW  Wlshin|lon  K  20007 „„..„._. 

Liwine  Still  lemen.  1030  15th  St,  NW.  #700  WiShinglon  OC  20005 

Michael  R  Lemov,  1319  F  Street  NW.  #500  Wishmgton  DC  20004 

Lynette  lenaid  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #300  WiShmglon  K  20036 ~ 

Thomas  J  lengyel.  1625  K  Street  NW.  #1000  Wishinflon  DC  20006 

Betty  Jine  leonaid,  PO  Boi  191)9  Greensboro  NC  27419 

Burteigh  C  W  Leonard,  2550  M  Stieel,  NW,  #770  Washington  K  20037 

Eiri  f  Leonard  )i ,  PO  Dra»er  1734  Atlanta  GA  30301 

UoMlUomrd.  1730  M  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

MMy  E.  UOMtd.  2001  S  Stieel,  NW,  #530  Washington  OC  20OO9 — 

iMMid  8  McGiiin,  PC,  900  17tti  Sheet.  NW,  #1020  Wishington  K  20006. 

Do 

Chi*  liiipiS'Esbi  iiiii  sttiiii',"i(w 

Richird  L  Lesher.  1615  N  St ,  NW  Wishinglon  DC  20062,,.,. 


ifflptoyit/Qiont 


Rwini  Foods 

8  T  ViodKbiil  Co.  Iik 

Bineficiai  Mtnagement  Coip  ol 
Wishinglon  Psychiatric  Sodely 


Bmimi  RowdUth.. 


Witam  Gene  lesher,  517  C  Street,  NE  WaAiniton  K  20002 

lesher  ind  Assocntes.  Inc.  517  C  Street,  NE  Wishington  DC  20002.. 


Do.. 
Do 


William  J  lessard  It .  1300  19th  Street,  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20036 

Dale  leslma,  1201  16th  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

leva  Hawes  Mason  t  Maitin.  1220  19th  SI .  NW,  #700  Wnhmiton  K  2003( 

Oo 

Milton  livenson.  PO  Boi  3965  San  Francisco  CA  94119 

Inenthil  (  Sentei.  lOOl  22nd  Street.  NW,  #550  Wishinglon  DC  20037 

ButHii  W  Levme.  1015  15th  Street,  NW  Wishington  DC  20005 

Beitrim  J  levme.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington  K  20006 

Harry  Kvine  Ji    1331  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 — 

Kenneth  S  Levme.  1201  Pennsyhania  Aw  NW,  #220  Wishiniton  OC  20004 

Uwrence  E  levmson.  1875  Eye  St  NW,  #940  Washington  DC  20006 «... 

David  Levy,  7000  Ccnttil  Awnue,  NE  PO  Boi  1453  Minneipolis  MN  55432 

Leslie  levy,  500  North  Ciprtol  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20001 

Michael  R  Lewis.  1133  15th  SI ,  NW,  #640  Washintlon  DC  20005 

Richard  lewis.  1025  Veimoni  Ave,  NW  Wishmglon  X  20005 

Stuart  A  lewis.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

John  F  leydm.  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #308  Washington  DC  20006 

Wihiffl  J  Ihott.  215  N  Front  Street  Columbus  OH  43215 

Herbert  iKbenson,  1155  15th  Stieel,  NW  #710  Wishington  OC  20005 — 

Wihiffl  C  lieneich.  238  10th  St  SE  Washniton  DC  20003 ....» 

Terry  I  Lierman,  1156  15th  Slreel  NW  #1102  Wnhintton  DC  20005 

Howard  C  liggett.  6552  Oakclilt  Road  Pensicola  Fl  32506 , 

Ross  W  bllarj  920  Main  Street  Kansas  City  MO  64105 

Dane  PMner  Lilfy.  1200  Peiwy  BuMnt  Minneifioks  MN  55479 

Slahen  R  Imdiuer.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Wishiniton  K  20515 

KilMeen  M  Lmhin.  1875  Eye  St ,  NW,  #500  Wishnuton  Oi:  20006 

Lnton  MkMs  RmMt  I  Cottone  1015  l(th  St.,  NW.  #^00  WnhiniM  OC  20036., 

Do 

Do - 

Oo •■•••. 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do:!;!i"z;;™ziZ!Z!ZZ!;;!!;i;zzzzzz™™i 

Do 

Oo....„ „ 

Dfc... .-. 

DO.. 


British  hnurmcc  Aw 

bnem  ConI  ol  the  7th  Diy  AdwntMtt  Chureh  IHik  M|l  Sun.. 

Undrymtirs  at  Itoyds  London 

Tonyi.  Inc  (For  City  of  PhiMolphii.  PA  Md  City  ol  I 

Amidcin  Ann  of  Ninoiynm. 

Eiitn.tac 

Minorili  Etfitorition  OoiMion,  Inc.. 

County  ol  (>MM 

Otinge  County  Tiinsporlition 
Gunge  County  Witir  Dislrid 
Sinti  Am  Riwr  Flood  Piolictloo 

Amiicin  Inturinoi  Ann 

Nmvo,  Mc..... 


M)™ 


iMooe 
i.into 


MJI7.M 

u.\nv 


'"imM 


INN 


Mirine  Constiuction  (  DNign  Co „ 

OCMnUawl  CoiporilKn „ 

Port  ol  Seittle 

Sunpion  Timber  Co 

Ednon  Elicliic  kislitiito 

AMOCillion  ol  Triil  Uwyirs  of  Amifci; „.. 

Nilionil  Cotton  Council  ol  Amcrici „. 

Food  RHOVCh  (  Action  Cinlii 

NibiltO  BfMdl,  Mc 

MMflCM  bistltiiti  Of  Morcliiflt  ShippM|...r...M 

Unlft.  hic ..........»....u.». 

WR  Industries.  Inc . „ 

Coci-Coli  Compiny 

iMgui  ol  Wofflin  Voters  of  Ihe  US 

Community  Nutrition  Inslitulc 

biternitionil  Umon  ol  Police  Assooilim,  AFIOO.. 

Kmus  Cortoillion  Commniioo „ 

Wisconsin  (Jiiries . 


Ptoctw  t  Gimble  MwufieturMi  Ol 

CkMtK  ol  Commerce  of  thi  ITS 

IM  Ml  Leshir.  Inc 

Oiiry  Formers  lot  RnpomM  DMy  Pilcr 

Firm  Ctidil  Council „.. 

Mom  Bras.  Ltd 

Nilionil  Conwi  to  Preseiw  Socm  Socurlly  1  IMfeM.. 

NllNnil  Educitwi  Awn 

Finnigin  Corporiliw 

SoonlilK  AppiritM  Mikin  AM 

Bechtd  Power  Comim 

Pmi  Aflwicin  SmMi  Ovp 


Heishil  lipow.  1735  New  York  Amm.  NW  WMMflitOfl  DC  20006 

lisboi  Asncutes.  Inc.  1317  F  St .  NW.  #400  Wnhington  DC  20004 

John  M  lison.  16100  South  Ulhiop  Awnue  Hnvey  II  60426 

Divid  H  Ussy.  1  GuH  8  Western  Plizi  New  York  NY  10023 

Chirles  B  Little.  600  Maryland  Aw.  SW.  #603  WiShiiMon  DC  20024.. 

Thomis  W  Uttle.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washinitoo  OC  20006 

WiKiarn  F  Little,  815  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW  Washiniton  DC  20006 

Roy  littlelieM.  15900  Pmecroft  lane  Bowie  MD  20716 

Do  

E  Geoffrey  UtttehUi,  1100  ISIh  Slreel,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

nwdore  M  Uttmm,  2230  E  bnperial  Aw  El  Sttundo  CA  90245 , 

E  F  livautfM  Ji  ,  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw .  NW  Wuhmgton  K  20036 


Nobort  W  Iwily,  1800  Missichuselts  Awnui,  NW  WishMgfOfl  DC  20036 

lobH  Nowns  (  lamont,  1275  K  St ,  NW,  #770  WasMnrlan  DC  20005 

PmI  loagno,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Wishwglon  K  20001 , 

MNrt  F,  iKkhan  Ji ,  490  I  enlani  Plaza  East,  SW  Wishington  K  20024 

Kmn  lockwood,  444  North  CapHol  Si ,  NW  WnMngton  K  20001 

Roblrt  S  long,  919  18th  Street.  NW.  #400  WHhiMton  K  20006 ...._ 

John  H  lonniust.  1025  Connectnil  Aw .  NW,  #214  Wnhmiton  K  20036... 

Suiai  J  loornn,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Wnhmiton  K  20006 -r^  •-;;;-•■• 

GkiU  D  Lore.  1050  Conmcticvt  Avenue.  NW.  #401  WithM|lM  K  2003S.... 
PMIp  J.  im.  50  Bmdwiil  Nm  Yak  NY  10004 


MMNR  •  fOMWI 

(iiniril  ElKtrK  Co & 

JoNph  (  Suttim  (  Sons.  Mc 

Gulf  8  WMliffl  induslim.  Mc 

(hdlronic,  Inc 

American  litiil  PuHic  Altiirt  Conm.. 
bilernilionil  longshoiimen'i  1 1 

Amriun  Pulpwood  Assn 

MinufKluieis  Hinovv  Cofp 

Nilwil  Bink  of  Detrad 

Public  Employw  Depirtniinl.  AFLOO 

Columbus  ind  Soulhirn  Ohio  ENctric  Co 

Naiionil  Sfflili  Busmiii  Ann 

Nilionil  Pirtii  (  Connrviiion  AnoculW .. 
Afeort  and  Dune  Kimb 


"i'Mai 


2MOII0 

hlOOOO 


tm» 


(ijindrturM 


111} 

mm 


IM14I 


"liilli 


N(JI 


■•msk 


2iil 


^ 


1. 


Shnton  Mi|  (  FiuiK  (Foi  FmiM  Mduilmi,  MC| 

Nonneit  Comritm 

AnoOitid  (Wii  Contriclm  ol  Amoclca 

Phip  Morris,  hic 

lOM  Dwrtfflont  ol  Trintportilion „.... 

llhi  Suponoi  DistiKt  Power  Co „ » 

Midwin  Gn  8  ENctric  Co » 

MetropoMm  Sintiiy  Dist'cl  of  Gnilli  CMCI|0 

MicMiin  Dipt  of  Titmportition 

Northern  Stilci  Power  Co 

Oregon  Depirtmenl  ol  Tiansporlitm 

Still  of  Cokiiido.  Dnt  ol  Iftghwin 

Stite  of  II.  Owl  of  Tim.  Dn  ol  Wilw  kl 

SUM  of  II.  Dopi  of  TiMiiiortilion 

Supinoi  Wim  lighl  (  Powir  Co 

WUcontm  EWrK  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Fuel  ind  li|ht  Co 

Wiiconwi  Nilum  Gm  Co 

Wiiconvn  Pmw  8  liiM  Co 

Wlicomin  Pubkc  Sirvict  Co>p ......m.. 

AniiiKin  Inttituli  ol  AkMUcU 

CoMii  ol  the  VHim  Mmdi 

Ateoi.  Ik — 

GuH  i  Wislirn  IndvtUln.  Mc » 

UBA,  mc 

Food  M«keling  Insliluli 

ford  Motor  Co 

AmrKin  RitrNdirs  Aim 


Gnilii  WHhmgfon/Minlwt  Sirvin  HMM  km. 

Phirmiceulicii  mnulKninn  Am 

HockMl  hitefflilionii  Corp 

AtimtK  KchfiHd  Co 

Nttionil  Ruiil  ENctiic  Coopeiitiw  Ami „ 

Gmnc  PhirinacMlicii  induslry  Aw 

Intirnifionil  Brofhertwod  Of  tlMMMn 

Tonnoco,  Inc 

Amriun  Hoipitil  Assn 

Oumond  Shirnrock  Corp 

MwyiM  Conigiilion 

Anocutid  (ieniiii  Coniridon  of  Anwiei., 

Hoffmmnla  Roche,  Inc 

FWrMion  of  Amiican  ControM  ShippMl.. 


800.00 
10,IM00 


l».IIO 

JI 


13.900.00 

MJi 

nix 


m% 


mi\ 

23519 
6(4.(5 


INM 


N700 

"Mil 


"Win 
""W» 


4IM 

"iN.'si 


fttJO 


M04 
319(5 

"iob.'ob 
"mit 
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OrgawtHm  a  Indniduil  Hing 


Atet  E  losch.  PC .  1716  Nw  Hampslwe  Aw   NW  WislMgtoii  DC  20009. 

Timo«i»  Uwm.  3713  GwBtw  Rd  Ueufldria  V»  22302 ....... 

limes  F  Lo»»n.  1801  K  St .  MW  Wjsdmglor  K  20006 

Pmb  0  lucak.  815  16lti  Stiert,  NW.  #308  Wjsl«ii|t»  DC  20006 

Dane!  P  Lucas,  777  14tli  St .  HW.  WjshBgton  M  20005 

lanes  0  Lucas.  25  Soutti  Charles  Street  Baltmas  MO  21201 

Do 

Mtj.  FreMe  H.  Ucas.  1660  L  SI.  HW  Wastnifloi  DC  20036 

1 1  Lucas.  2021  K  Street.  I«W.  Itm  Waslwigtan  DC  20006. 


Chales  Emmet  l!uc«»  Uaiatt  PWiis  Rotliatog  Tumiey  i  itm  1200  Kew  Hampslwe  henx.  KW.  *200  Wasliinjtiin  DC 
20036 

Do - 

Kaltw  K  Lulw.  5205  LeesDurj  Pike.  #505  falls  digrdi  VA  22041 — 

S)lwsler  Lulus.  818  Connecticut  Awe .  NW  WaslMgtoo  K  20006 •• 

Od •• 

Hi 

Di 

Ol_ _ - 

Da - 

Dt 

Do 


EnvloiiH/CInt 


Amencan  Dredumi  Co.  et  al 

Demy  Millef  Assooales 

Weslimlnuse  Electnc  Con) 

PoHic  Employee  Department.  AH-QO... 

Natmal  Asw  o(  Realtors 

Firsl  Marylaix)  Bancorp 

First  National  Bank  of  MiiyM 

General  Motors  Corp 

Pnmaiti  Cotparation 

CaltMlc  Press  Assn 


McDermott  Will  t  Emery , 

National  Beer  Wlwlesalers  Assn.  Inc 

Cramer  Hatm  t,  Lukis.  Pc  (For  Canaveral  ftirt  Authority) ... 

Cramer  Hater  t,  luAis.  Pc  (For  City  of  Miami) 

CiaMi  Itaber  t  luks.  PC  (For  City  of  Miami  Badi) 

Ciamr  IMer  t  lukis.  Pc  (For  Dade  County) . 


JC  Luman  t  Assooales.  1030  I5tti  Street.  NW.  #720  WaslMWIan 
linan  t  Sdioor.  1030  15tti  St .  NW,  #720  Waslmtton  DC  211005 


K2000S.. 


Mdiael  L  luncefom.  8787  Slemmons  Freeway  (Mas  IX  73247.. 

Milton  f  lunch.  1420  Kmg  St  Aleundna  VA  22314 

Dirislian  1  Lund.  1825 1  Street.  NW.  #700  Washmtton  DC  20006 

linl  h  OBnen.  1625  Eye  St .  NW  Waslwiglon  DC  20006 

Do - 

Francis  M  Lume  Jr .  1776  f  Street,  NW  Wasdmgton  DC  20006 

Dam)  C  Lultrel.  1422  W  Peadiltee  St   NW,  #612  Allania  (^  30309 

Timotliy  P  Lyncti.  1501  Wihon  Boulevard.  #910  Ailmglon  VA  22209 » 

Ridurd  E  Lyng,  517  C  Slreel.  NE  Wasknton  DC  2OO02 

Wm  E  Lynn.  1735  Ne*  York  Avenue.  NW  Wastactan  DC  20006 

WUham  T  Lyons.  1747  Pennsytvania  Ave.  NW.  #700  Washmtton  DC  20006 

M/A.Com.  he.  1350  Pioard  Dme.  #304  Rockmie  MD  20850 

losqyi  H  Macaulay  300  Metropolitan  Square  655  15th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005.. 

Anthony  R  Macchia.  4  Work)  Trade  Center  New  York  NY  10O48 

lames  E  Mack  9005  Congressional  Court  Potomac  MD  20854 

Do — 

lames  H  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Dr  Mclean  VA  22102.. 


Tmothy  C  Mack.  910  17tfi  Street,  NW,  #318  Washington  K  20006 

Timothy  MacCarlhy,  1620  I  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washmgton  K  20006 

Itesell  MatOeery.  1250  I  Street,  NW  #400  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Ml  A  MacOonaM.  1901  N  Fort  Meyer  Drive,  #302  Rosshm  VA  22209 

Minam  A  MacDonaM,  1025  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW,  #10(0  Washington  DC  20036.., 

Sheila  MacDonaM.  3231  Beech  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20015 

MacMeekm  and  Cutler.  1331  H  Street,  NW.  #901  Washmgton  DC  20005 

lohn  H  Madigan  h.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1025  Washmgton  DC  20005 

CW  Madison  Government  Relatnns.  Inc.  PO  Bo>  3482  Granada  Hills  CA  91344 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Susan  Mhiw.  PO  Sei  3SS6  llll«liin(lM  DC  20007 

lames  iTIiiii.  200  ItanM  «MW.  NE  IIIMli««M  DC  20002 

A  John  Itagure.  1030  15lh  Sheet  NW  Wasln(lon  K  20005.. 


W  Terry  Miguire  Boi  17407  Dules  Intemational  Airport  Washington  DC  20O41. 

John  F  Mahoney,  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washmgton  K  20005 

Terence  P  Mahony  1825  K  Street.  NW.  #807  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Rolien  L  Maier,  900  17th  St ,  NW.  #1000  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Steven  R  Maimon,  PO  Box  7579  Washnwton  DC  20044 

Man  Uatue  Basebaa  Players  Assn.  805  iWd  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

K.  MyiiiMtai.  1250  I  Street  NW.  #400  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Oanel  C.  Wtaado.  10000  Falls  Rd .  #306  Potomac  MD  20854 _.. 


Cramer  Haher  i  Lukis.  PC  (For  Dade  County  International  Airport) 

Cramer  Hatier  (  Lukis.  PC  (For  Department  of  Education.  State  of  Ftoriil)).. 

Damer  Hater  i  Lukis.  PC  (For  Fkirida  Alhance) 

Cramer  Hatier  S  lukis.  PC  (For  Greater  Orlando  Airport  Authonty) 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants 

National  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics.  Ix _ — 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers ■> 

United  Technologies  Corporation 

FederalKjn  ol  Ame'ican  Conlrolled  Shipping. 

Pennsylvania  "owei  S  light  Co _ 

National  Assn  ol  Manulaclurers .».. 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Manufacturers! „ • X.. 

Roadway  Eipress.  Inc .". 

Lyng  and  lesher,  Inc 

American  Institute  of  ArchitedS 

Cita^gyCorp 


US  Surgical  Corporation 

Coffee  Sugar  t.  Cocoa  Eichanie,  IK 

National  Assr  of  Minor  Manufacturers 

I^anul  Butler  &  Nut  Processors  AsSii 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn 

Having  Group  (For  Republic  of  litieria) 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S.. 

National  Tire  Dealers  t  Retreaders  Asa 

Beverly  Enterprises,  Inc _ 

Metropdilan  Life  t  Alfihated  Cos 

National  Taxpayers  Union , 

Yangtrekiang  IjarmenI  Manufactunng  Co.  Ltd.. 

AmencM  Caicer  Society 

BirtMk-GlemlaltPasadena  Ainni  Aiittanty.... 

Cly  o(  Avakm 

Ilark  All,  Inc 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dtstrid 

American  Meat  Institute ~. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US 

National  Cotton  Ounci  of  America _. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 

National  Broadcasting  Co  Inc 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Con) 


k.. 

Dp.. 
Do.. 


David  M«no.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  20006 _ 

J  Wtan  MaHoy  )r .  1919  Pennsyhiama  Ave .  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Eugene  I  Malone  Jr ,  16002  Edgewood  Drive  Dumfries  VA  22026 

Rotert  H  Matoney  490 1  enfant  Ptoa  East.  SW  WKInftai  OC  20024 

William  R  Makni  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington  K  20016 

Management  t  Government  Resources.  1305  Mt  Holly  Road  Burlington  NJ  08016 

Manalt  Phelps  Rothertierg  lunney  i  Evans.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washnglon  DC  20036.. 


Ot.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 
Dp.. 
Dl„ 
Ol- 


D*... 
Ik„. 
Di.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Di.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
D*.. 
Bi„ 
Dp.. 
Di.. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Machesler  Assocales.  ltd.  1155  I5lh  Slreel.  NW.  #111  Washmgton  K  20005 

Do 

Sasai  Mates.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Frak  Mariueacz.  The  Power  House  3255  Gran  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007.. 

Op 


Op. 

Do. 

Do. 

RriianJI 


National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Assn 

American  Soc  of  Anesthesiologists 

Associalion  ot  Univ  Programs  &  Occupahonal  Health  t  Safety.. 

bs  JMes  Alliance  lor  EQuitaUe  Customs  Staffing 

NaliOMrHemophilia  Foundation 

Unrversily  of  Nevada,  las  Vegas _ 

Industml  Union  Department.  AFLOO 

Eastman  Chemicals  Drvison 

CSX  Corporation 

lenneco.  Inc 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Burlington  Coal  Factory „ 

Alliance  lor  a  Capital  Access 

American  Bankers  Assn 

American  Pelrolina,  Inc ;. 

Auto  Importers  Compliance  Assooation 

Boeing  Company -.. 

Chionai  Loiporalion 

Conneclicul  National  Bank 

Empire  Blue  Cross  t.  Blue  Shield 

First  Pennsylvania  Bank 

Flying  Tiger  line.  Inc 

Government  ot  Cyprus _.,. _. 

Government  of  Jamaica «. — 

Housing  America  Foundation 


Indian  uammg  Assn.. 

Jamaican  Broadcasting  Corp 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Le»ing  Con).. 

Money  Store 

New  WorkI  Pictures 

Northroo  Corp ,.. 

Pyramw  Companies „. 

Rollins  Environmental  Senns. 

RIC  Corporation 

Security  First  Group.. 


Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Oisliicl.. 

OonaW  I  Slerling  S  Associates. 

Superior  Training  Services 

Traweek  Investment  Co.  Inc 

Connracnn  Nactonal  del  Cobre  de  Die.... 

Nissan  Motor  Company,  ltd .T. 

Common  Cause,. 


20.000.00 

9,000.00 

500.00 

l,2SO.0( 

1^.00 


EjpndKurps 


3.000.00 
500.00 
250.00 


1,200.00 


1.000.00 

15.750.00 

900.00 

2.544.00 


425.00 


1.(00.00 
5.057.00 


15.534.00 

3.300.00 

341.00 


6.250.00 
1.00000 

3.in:oo 


20.00000 
2.00000 
75000 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 
2.000.00 


11.750.00 

1.125.00 

5.378.00 

500.00 


121.00 
7.602.00 
1,57639 


6,79140 
700.00 


195 


St  BnohlynNY  11201. 


factored  Housing  histilute"  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  #511  Arlington  VA  22202.. 
March  tor  Life,  Inc,  PO  Boi  2950  Washmgton  K  20013 


Dme  H  Maresa.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  #403  Washmgton  DC  20036.. 


Gray  t  Co  Public  Commumcahons  M'l,  Inc  (For:  Ameficin  bvsi  Co) 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  ht'l.  toe  (For  Government  of  Angola/SONAttGM.) 

Gray  &  Co  PuUic  Commumcalions  Intl.  Inc  (For  lane  Industries) 

Gray  i.  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Natmal  Broadcastmf  Co.  Mc) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Communications  Intl  Inc  (For  RnMc  ol  Turkey) 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  toe  (For  Title  Insurance  MiBtiy  CpMiOP) .. 

Brook^m  Umon  Gas  Co 


Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Anerica.  Mc... 


24.250.00 

13.441.06 

U75.00 

3J60.00 

315.00 


3.575.00 


5.140.00 

1.375.00 

420.00 


3JO0.0O 


1J6S.0O 


2110.00 
13.750.00 
4.400.00 


4.145.00 
3.(75.00 


5.775.00 
3.555.00 


11J50.00 


450.00 
150.00 


750.00 
150.00 


9(.790.03 
33LO0 


3.2(2  61 


200.00 

97.50 

1.10(15 


1.2(500 
1.(45.19 


1.2(3.50 


(3.57 
1((.52 


200.00 


4.149.00 
4.900.00 


500.00 


75.00 


4(57 
565.00 


76071 


216.(1 


15.00 
597  J7 
111.32 


1.077.11 
72.00 


l.(32.4( 
(m3( 


(17.45 


4.900.00 

67.673.70 

726.00 
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OrfMuation  or  Individual  Filmi 


R  V  Manani.  815  16th  St.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Marrtime  Institute  tor  Rtsparth  I  Industrial  Dcvetopmmt.  1133  ISO)  Si.  tfW.  itW) 

Mmi  Muk.  1616  P  Si .  NW.  #320  WashmgUn  OC  20036 ..„. 

Lawnnct  D  Maikliy.  PC  Bpi  196300  Anchonte  AX  99519 

Hare  L  Maiks,  1(01  K  Street.  NW  Washmfton  DC  20006 

RonaM  Anthony  Hartis.  10  Walnidi  Plaa.  #2t  Ntw  York  NY  10010 

Uithir  A.  Markwart.  1156  15th  St ,  NW.  #1019  Washmgton  U  20005 

EiMst  ROM  Haitaw.  1126 16th  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington  DC  2003(10(1 

Howard  Martowp,  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Do 

Chalmers  H  Marouis.  ISII  N  St ,  NW.  #410  WashmiUn  U  20036 

Dan  Mamott.  90tfMnnaa)n  BuMmt  Salt  lake  City  lA  (4133 

Ion  A  Mandw.  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  #(02  WashmiUn  K  20005 


K  20005.. 


tmplDypr/Qllfll 


MUUMinupp  or  Npiwpy  Mnm  a  pwpnnnpi  uwia.. 

PipfiiMnali'  CpaWion  lor  Npcfur  Afm  OoMnl 

Qwiadi  EMctiK  Aim.  Inc 

Wi«M|hcMi  ENctrK  Coip 


Cathpnm  A  Marshall.  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 ., 

Thonw  A  Martens.  PO  Bo«  10110  SO  Lake  Tahoe  CA  95731 .-...; 

Dpnea  tWnc  Manm.  1922  F  Street.  NW  WaMiglon  DC  20006 

David  F  Martm.  2020  14ih  Slreel,  North  Attrntton  VA  22201 — 

Fred )  Martm  Jr,  1800  K  Street.  NW  Washmion  OC  20006 .„......js^..............„....„............. 

J  Ross  Manm.  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1414  Merchants  Nat  I  Bank  (Hi.  Ui  1  Ja  Tuoika  US  (((12.. 

John  M,  Martm  Jr.  1750  K  Slreel.  NW  Waslwwton  DC  20006 

Kathenne  E  Martm,  412  First  SI,  St.  #200  Wajhm|ttn  K  20003 -. 

Uriy  K  Martin,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  #800  Artrngton  VA  22209 ......™»»-™ .. 

Robert  L  Martm,  1615  H  Slreel  NW  Wathmgton  DC  20062 «„„„„...„._ — ,„ 

Stephen  I  Martm,  Hartford  PUza  Hartford  a  06115 

James  C  Martmelti.  1025  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20036 

Vilma  S  Martinez,  612  S  Ftowei  Slreel,  5th  Fkw  los  Angeles  CA  90017 

Ernest  Marty.  85  Ridge  St  North  Sidney.  Nsw  2060  Australia 

Judith  Marly,  85  Ridge  St  North  Sydney.  Nsw  2060  Austraha ^....^ 

Mike  M  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  The  Farrapt  BM|.  900  17l«  St.  NW  WaihM|lpn  DC  2000( 

Dp ~™. . — ~- • — 

Dp.. 

Dp.. 

Do.. 


I  Maivland  Avenue.  SW  Washmtton 

k»  21106  Shreveport  LA  71156..... 


OC  20024.. 


Mark  A  Madyn.  600 

W  A  Mason,  PO  Bon  2fl06  Shreveport 

Ned  W  Massee,  299  Park  Avenue  Hew  York  NY  10171 

Donald  F  Massey,  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  SlriM.  NW  WnMlllton  K  20007 ., 


Dp.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Dp.. 
Od.. 
Dp.. 

Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


James  D  Massie,  1730  Rhode  fstand  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Wishmron  DC  20036.., 

Richard  D  Mathias,  1660  L  Si,  NW,  #901  Washmgw  DC  20036 

Dawson  Malhis.  1800  M  Street.  NW,  #950  North  tfiashington  K  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Dd.. 
Od.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 


#711 


DC  20001.. 


Mary  Hilin  Mathls,  444  Ihith  CapiW  SI . 

Od 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Diwm  iib't  AiMoai«7i(b0 

Dp 

Do " 

Do — 

Do - 

Do ~~ 

Do.. 


Charles  D  Matthews.  1050  17th  St  NW  #700  Wishmgton  DC  20036 

Robert  A  Matthews.  700  North  Fairfai  Si  Aleiandiia  VA  22314 

Suntte  Matthews.  2020  N  I4tli  Street.  #410  Arlington  VA  22201 


toanne  E  Mattiace,  633  PennsyWania  Avenue,  IIW.  i^600  WaMttton  DC  20004.. 


Joseph  M  Mattingly.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arhngton  VA  ; 

WMiam  C  Matton.  1285  Avenue  of  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019.. 

Marshall  I  Mat;.  Scoff  Harrison  (  Mclaod  2501  M  Street.  NW.  4th  Fl  Wartaiflon  K  20037.. 

CV  (  RV  Maudlin.  1511  K  Street.  NW.  #535  Washington  DC  20005 

Anthony  F  Maurdk).  New  York  State  PetroMum  Council  150  State  Street  Afemy  NY  12207 

Michael  Mawby.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Thomas  H  Manedon.  Kentucky  Petroleum  Counal  612-A  Shelby  Street  Frmktort  KV  40(01 

Wiiam  A  Maiwell,  311  First  Street,  NW,  #500  Washmtton  K  20001 — „.-_ 

Waltir  R  May.  7004  Park  Terrace  Drne  Aleiandria  VA  22307 -. 

Mayttny  and  Laighlon.  1667  K  St.  NW,  9Ui  Fl  Wiihai|lin  K  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 


Mayor  BnM  t  nut.  2900  tamylMnii  A««rio,  ItW,  #6500  HMMitan  K  20006,. 

Do 

Do .-. 

Do 

Do " 

Do 

Od 

Do 

Do ; — 

Do 

Do „ 

Do •■■ 

Do 


Amirun  Suurtait  Growon  Al*i 

totarnational  Chonwal  Workait  UiiW 

CoaMion  to  Kaap  Alaska  OK 

Griphc  Communcilioni  Inlimalional  UnW.  H\M.  0£. 
National  Aisn  of  Pubkc  Tileviticn  Stationi.  .................. 

Guardian  life  inwranct  Co  of  America » ».. 

AiMrlcan  Consuilmg  Engmain  Counal 

US  (rawtri  Aim  Inc ..........;:.. 

Itafut  to  Save  Lake  Tihot „ „ 

National  Asm  ol  Uli  UndmwMn 

American  Standard  Inc >. 

Bank  of  Afflira 

AffloncK  Petroleum  Intlituu .^ „....„., 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

AiMCiation  of  Amtrican  Raiiroadi „ 

Amarican  Appaiel  Manufacturrs  Am.  Mc 

Chinibli  of  Commiroi  ol  the  US 

Haittofd  Fire  Intutanci  Co 

EmMmmpW  IMMilMnt  Contutfanti.  Inc 

Mwilii  TdM  t  wwthauier  (<or  Spamih 


tipOMMurit 


I.200.00 


•Its 


1 


Ow). 


Miwican  Jappnon  Tridi  Conm 

Japan  TilNoapti  Manutaduian  Amp 

Nw  Lobby  , 

Toyota  Motor  Salti.  USA,  Mc 

West  Meiico  Vetelible  Dntrtutoit  Aw, 

Amtrican  Faun  Bureau  Federation , 

Southwisltrn  Elictric  Power  Co 

Wishraco  Cotporition 

Grajf  (  Co  I'ubK  Comnwmcahem  M'l.  Inc 

rohciis). 
Gray  (  Co  Pubhc  Commumcationi  Ml.  toe  (For  Canadian  Aibtitoi  IntormtM 

Cantii) 
Gray  1  Co  Public  Communicttiont  Intl  Inc  (For  Hitach  Antiica  lldl 
Gray  (  Co  Pubhc  Communicttioni  Intl,  inc  (For  Hoopi  Valiy  IndH  I 
Gray  (  Co  PuMic  Communicalioni  int  l  Inc  (for  Joint  Maritime  CooiiMII 
bay  t  Co  Public  Communicalioni  Inf'l,  Inc  (For  Km|dom  of  Moroco) '.... 

Gray  (  Co  Public  Communictlions  Intl,  Inc  (For  Lane  liiduttiml,^ 

Gray  t  Co  PulMic  Commumcalions  Intl.  Ik  (For  Mutual  ol  Omaw).. 


Gray  t  Co  PuMk  Communicationt  Intl.  Inc  (For  Rauicho"bir|  OMrtNH  Colhni 

Interchange) 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Communicalioni  hit!.  Inc  (For  Rapubkc  of  Koin) 

Gray  (  Co  PubK  Communications  Intl  Ix  (For  Rapubkc  ol  TurkwI.... 
Gray  (  Co  Public  Communicalioni  Int  I  Ix  (For  Tiioro  PitreiiMn  Cwp] 
Gray  (  Co  PuNic  Commumcalions  Intl.  toe  (For  Title  toturmce  IndM' 
Gray  (  Co  Public  Commumcalions  Inf'l.  toe  (For  United  Airknei  Ik) 

Friiporl  McMoran  Ix     

Pin  American  World  Airways,  Ik 


»l.i 


\mm 


1,20000 
14.52(00 
1,74117 


2000 
1(00 

IMOt 


air. 

Its 


M.M 


NO.H 


1(0.00 


OawMo  Mathts  i  Associates  (For  Anwncan  EliclitMc  Ijimlonii.  Mc) 

Jack  MedonaM  Co  (For  CoaMion  lot  the  Adviwmint  of  MmMI  TiMHliai),. 

CoaUwi  Aiainst  Double  Tiuimn.  tx 

DawMh  Mathis  t  Assocutts  (For  Consumiri  Power  Go) 

Oawton  Mathis  (  Asiociatis  (For  Crowley  Mirilime  Corp) 

Jack  MedonaM  Co  (For  F«tr  Fabric  i  l^rel  Coalition  lor  Tiadi) ^ 

Dawion  Mathis  t  Aswciatn  (For  MissaehuMtti  Mutual  Lili  Imunm  Ol) 

Diwton  Mithis  (  Associales  (For  Pacific  Gas  i  Electric  Co) » 

Dawson  Mathis  (  AitKialn  iFor  Southeaslern  Pianut  Ann) 

Oawion  Mathis  t  Associates  (For  Weslinghouie  (Mdic  Cnp) 

Katto  Company  (For  Carleiel  Savings  I  Loan) 

(Mil  Company  (For  Cordilh  t  Embry  Aswciallt) 


Katie  Company  (For  Esiii  County) 

Kitit  Company  (For  Ntw  York  UMMfillii) ...„..„. 

Kttli  Company  (For  Precision  Comwiiop  (  Rnwy) ::: 

Kitft  Cwrnany  (For  Universily  of  tMcm  1  DmMtry  ol  Nw  (my).. 

American  fliciionie  laboratories,  IK 

Comumirs  Power  Co 

Ctowlty  Maritime  Corp 

Manachusetts  Mutual  lilt  ImrMOl  Ol m 

Pacilic  Gas  t,  EMcitic  Co 

Southiastom  Pianut  Aon ». 

WMtinihouM  EMCtric  On 

Natwial  Ocoan  toduttnt)  Ann ,.„ ~ » 

Ralhny  ProireM  InMult 

Air  Trallic  antral  Attn,  toe 

Stars  Roebuck  i  Co 

Gas  Aniitnce  MtnufKtunri  Aian  Inc 

Eouitaw  Lilt  Assuiaxe  Societv  *  Ihi  Ui .- 

Amrkan  School  Food  Service  MM 

Bran  and  Bionie  Ingol  Instilull - » 

Anwican  Petroleum  Inslituti « „...„..„... 

Common  Cause » 

Amarican  Pitroltum  Institutt 

Computir  (  Buvntss  Equipmtnf 

Yiltow  Freight  Systim,  k 

AlPO  Petfoods.  Ik 

Ctoroi  Company 

bprm  Foods  Co.  ly 

Gintral  Instruniofll  OovpoiMli... 

GTE  ftoducts  Corp 

Johmon  i  Johnson 

Liprlno  Foods.  IK 

fAarrrts.  Ik 

Whty  Products 
Bank  of  Amtnci 
Brunswick  Corp.. 
Chtmical  Bank... 

Clllblltk,  NA 

Coffldaco.  Ik 


(000 
30000 


INOO 


its 


NO  10 


m 


3(000 


moo 


(0000 

1.00000 


1.1(7  72 
(.75000 

\i 


ContmanW  IlknoM  Ntl'l  tak  I  TnMl  Ol.. 

Coptland  Companits 

GoWmin  Sachs  (  Co 

GATX  Corporation 

Inland  Stall  Corp 

Invtst  to  Comptit  AMapn 

JMS  Rtifty  Corp .„..„ 

Lasaile  Partmrs,  he »»>.>...... 


24(40 

MM 

1.(04(2 


(1414 
4((5) 
550  a 


2.1(700 
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Orgaujlni  or  ladMdual  Filng 


0».- 

Bi - 

k 

a  Mat  iiiiiim'fa^'iia'im.^^^^ 

Martn  MayM.  SWl  Bnkkdi  ikad  SmMd  VA  ??1$0 

Jefltty  a  Miys.  600  HafllMl  Aw..  SlT  iTIOOe  Wshiiirlai  DC  20024.. 

KcM  J  McAdms.  lOlS  IMi  Shed.  NW  KManttoii  DC  20036 

U  (teley  McArtn.  I15S  ISHi  SI,  NW.  »S04  Wefin(kn  K  2000S 

I G  l*iet  2i3  W  i^^ 


DC  20024. 


Am  HcSnde.  2030  M  SI .  NW  WjsIiiiiIw  K  20036 

II  G  McSnk.  Mssssvpi  Pttrotewi  Concil  P.O.  Bn  42  Jaduon  MS  3920S.. 

Stcptoi  C  McClHicy.  1128  N  Mendiin  SMt  MMpols  N  46202 

Jolw  A  McCM.  12%  Comeclicut  Am.  NW  WBtawton  K  20036 

Jule  P  McCM.  1101  16ni  StrtO.  NW  Waslwwtai  DC  20036 

Ross  L  lfcCi«.  IISIO  Gcwga  Amouc.  #115  Whealon  MO  20902 

Mm  0  HcCjItam.  1900  PeimsYt»ama  »»e   NW  Wjslimgton  DC  20068 

Ufnam  S  McCarte,  1015  iSlh  Street.  Ml*  Wastinttwi  DC  20005 

(anti»  Km  McCatHt.  ;901  Westpnk  Dine  mm  4A  22102 

Jaw  t  lkC«%.  1220  L  SML  NW  Washmiton  DC  20005 

■cC«l«  Nm)  immi.  490  I'dHant  PWj  East.  SW.  #3306 

Rotiii  W  McOint  l^'  >  9..  NW.  #1210  Wslnmtai  DC  20006 

McOiiie  i  Ttotter.  1100  Comwctail  Aw.  NW.  #600  Washngton  DC  20036 

iirt  L  icCoiii(ii»riroii(  a  rw 

Rcbert  S  McConou^.  1850  »  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Jones  f  McConoealr .  1020  19tli  Street  NW.  Second  Floor  Washngtoo  DC  20036 

Hulli  T  McCornw*.  520  KladGon  Avenue  New  Yorti  NY  10O22 -... 

Win  L  IfcConnK*.  218  D  St.  St  Wastiington  DC  20003 

Mirgaet  M  HcCormcli.  5017  forties  Avenue  PiltJbutBli  PA  15213 

ttm  9dm.  2020  R  SI .  NW.  #200  Wjstunglon  DC  2C006 

Derns  R  Mm.  1101  I7tli  Street.  NW  WaSunglor  K  20036 

Afeeit  L  HcOenwitt.  1819  I  Street.  NW.  #600  Wjslmgton  K  20036 ■;:i:-;:i::xi" 

Mart  T  McDennon  lostiili.  PaweH.  INcdermolt  &  Reiner.  Pc  1300  19th  Street.  NW.  #400  W«kin|tai  K  20036.. 
IfcOeimott  H*  i  [mery.  1850  K  St.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

t  T  IfcOmaid/sis  isih  9  y  Ntlir  Washi^ 

Jxk  McOonaU.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #950  North  Waslnngtw  DC  20036 

Do 

b 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Mdad  D  McOonaU.  Maytand  PctnUeim  Assn  60  West  SI  Amapolis  MO  21401 

Noms  McOonaU.  218  D  St .  Sf  Washington  DC  20003 

Jadi  McOmaM  Co.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #950  North  Washington  DC  20036 

Do - :.... —. 

Ol 

k 

Patntt  J  MciJonowh.  59M  »^^ 

Mariw  f  McOwieir  nil  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Dmah  D  Mcttlresh.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW.  #850  Washinjton  DC  20037 

Ridi  McElheny.  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Waslmglon  DC  2000; 


Do.. 


Rolwt  H  Mcfadden.  1620  fye  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washington  K  20006 

Joseph  M  McGarr>.  16  Munson  Rd  Farmtngton  Q  06032 

Paul  J  McGeady.  21  Hampton  Place  Nutley  NJ  07110 

Gak  W  McGee.  122  C  Street.  NW.  #740  Washington  K  20001 

Mckael  McGehee,  1411  t  Ahmgdon  Onw  Ha«&>  VA  22314 

P  Anne  McGhee.  1750  «  St .  NW  Waslmlon  DC  20006 : 

Rotert  M  McGMten.  815  16lh  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

McGough  i  Assoaales.  hie.  65  East  State  Street.  #1510  Cotmhs  OH  43215 

PtiyteM  McCovem.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

Jeanne  H  McGovran.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #<!5  Washington  DC  20036 

Christopher  C  McGrath.  New  yoik  Stale  Petroleum  Council  156  William  St.  New  rorli  NY  10038 

Jerome  J  McGrath  1660  L  SI ,  NW,  #601  Washington  DC  20036 __ 

Richard  L  McCraw,  950  L  enlanl  PWa,  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Joseph  M  McGmre,  1501  WDson  Blvd  Arlington  VA  22209 

McGure  Woods  I  Battle.  One  James  Center  ISchmond  VA  23219 

Do 

McJteniy  i  SWfier.  PC.  1300  19«i  St.  NW.  #408  Washington  X  20036 

Oo!""""'"'""""""""""""""'"""'""""^ 

James  E  Mdneraey  Ji .  122  C  Street.  NW,  #740  Washington  K  20001 

Clarence  M  Mcintosh  Jr .  400  First  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Oenms  Mdntosh.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

James  T  Mdntyre  Ji .  HanseH  t  Post  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Washngkin  K  20006 

Wtan  f  Mdteina.  2301  M  SI.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20037 

Jai  E  Mdtouie.  1111  19th  St.  NW.  #702  Washington  DC  20036 

Rotert  T  McKenun.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

WMan  Com  McKeveny.  30  RockeWei  Pt32a  New  Yorti  NY  10112 

C  A  Mack-  Mrfmney.  219  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Steven  G  Mddnney.  PO  Bo«  306  Bmingham  Al  35201 

Thomas  I  McHnew  Jr .  1667  K  St .  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20006... 


James  D  McLaMhtn.  1120  Connecticiit  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036. 
MdjifMn.  1"'  •"     ' ' 


JohnP 


Do.. 


,  1747  hnnsyhiana  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 .. 


I F  McMamis.  1331  Pennsytvaw  hmm.  NW  Wastanfton  K  20004 . 

Janes  D  HcMMai.  1899  I  St .  NW.  #1100  IIMMlkn  DC 

brt  Chales  HcMiai.  1010  Wisansa  Imm.  NW.  #800  Wajiinitan  DC  20007. 
McNai  Gkn  IMbb  Coriey  Smglrtay  PlitB  t  Dttk.  IISS  ISn  SIreel.  NW  " 

Oa 

Ol - 


DC  20003.. 


Oi- 
k.. 

k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Employa/CM 


Hari  lynch  Capital  Maticts „ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcxsl  Efflptoyees  i  Tadmiciats.. 

RIS  Capital  Corp 

Sears  Roebuck  t  Co 

Umon  Station  Venture _ 

Eamland  Industries.  Inc ~ 

National  Right  lo  Woiti  CommKlR 

Amoicai  (^tometric  Assn 

Fertim  Institute 

J  G  BosweltCo _ 

New  York  Cotton  Enchange 

Siipima  Assoaaloi  of  America.. 


Gotdni  FeinMatt  Rothman  Hoffberger  t,  Holbnier  (For:  Sinai  Hospital  ol  Battimat, 
Ik). 

Common  Cause _ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute „ _ 

United  Way  ol  Indianapots .. 

US  Olympic  Committee 

National  Soil  Dnnk  Assn . 

St  Ella  Ltd.  Inc 

Momac  Electric  Powef  Co 

Amencai  PuMic  Health  Assn 

National  Machine  Tool  BuMaj'  Assn 

American  Petroleum  histitute '. 

American  Medical  lechnologBls 

Rohm  S  Haas  Co „ 

Coca-Cola  Company ; 

Gun  i,  Western  Industries,  he _ — 

Oil  Corp, 


ton  ot  Small  Business  Investment  Cos 

Wee  Wakthouse  (for  Ceo  Ta«  Group) 

American  Cflunal  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc 

Lett  S  Mason  (For  CarmaSaidling  Group) 

General  ConI  of  the  7lh  Day  Adraitsts  QaOt  *A  Hfl  Sm3.. 


Environmental  Policy  Institute .. 
Carnegie  Melton  Umveisity,, 
National  fed  of  federal  Emi 

United  Gas  Pipe  line  Co 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Assn „ 

Cwil  Pikits  lor  Regulatory  Relorm ;. 

Federation  ol  Japan  Salinan  Fishaies  Cooperative  Assn 

Tuna  Reseaicn  foundation.  hK 

Brotherhood  ot  Railway  Airline  t,  Steamsh*  Oertis 

Jack  Mcdonak)  Co  (for  Ameiiun  tnpros  Corp) 

Jack  Mcdonak)  Co  (for  Coalition  for  the  Advaicement  ol  tadusliial  TeeMoB) 

Jack  Mcdonald  Co  (for  Dow  Corning  Corpi 

Jack  McdonaM  Co  (for  Fiber  fabrx  &  Apparel  Coaktion  for  Trak) 

Jack  McdonaM  Co  (for  Mutual  Benelit  Life  kisuraice  Co) „ 

Jxk  McdonaM  Co  (for  Royal  2enith  Corp) 

Americar  Petroleum  Institute _ 

Enviromiiental  Policy  Institute _ 

American  Express  (i»p _ 

Coalition  lor  the  Advancement  ol  Industrial  Tednplaiir r- 

Dow  Corning  Corp , 

Fiter  fabric  &  Apparel  CoaliMn  lor  Trade . 

Mutual  Benefit  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Royal  Zenith  Corp 


300.00 


10.00000 
3.00000 
2.000.00 
2,00000 


14,141.78 
900.00 


U.4S 

2.566.00 

1,700.00 

200.00 

90000 

500.00 


4,131.75 
2,500.00 
1,750.00 


IM64 


2,760.05 


349.16 
1.0S2.04 


500.00 


5.000.00 


4.416.39 


2.114.00 


4JI00.00 


150.00 


American  Assn  lor  Counseling  t  Dewtapmail 

EdBon  Electric  Institute 

Hauck  >,  Associates  (For  National  Assn  for  ChiM  Care  Management) 

Gr»  t  Co  PuNc  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For   International  Brotherhood  ol 
Teamsters). 

Gray  S  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For:  Kingdom  ol  Morocco) 

Molw  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  U  the  US..  Inc 

Heublein.  Inc - - 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc _ 

American  League  for  Ejiports  t  Security  Assistaiee,  he 

Research  to  ftevent  Bindness.  Inc ,.. : 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

American  Fed  of  Labor  t  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organinllons 

Timken  Co - 

Tobacco  Institute .•. 

American  Insurance  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute _ - 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  o(  Amehca 

Communications  Salellite  Corp 

Air  Conditioning  j  Refrigeration  Institute 

CSX  Corporation 

United  (Jul  Co - 

Foothills  Pv  Unes  (Yulion)  Ud 

NoM,  An  Afcota  Corp 

Naitcai  Chaneals,  Ltd 

PaMUberU  Gas  Ltd 

American  league  lor  Enports  t  Secarily  AssBtaoct,  Me 

Ralway  labor  Eiecutmes  Assn , 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasttn. 

CSX  Corporation 

Ogden  Corporation 

United  Fanh  We  tosuranee  Co     _ 

Housley  Gouag  «  Kaitaiai.  PC :...„ 

Eikson  ElectrK  hehbite 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Amerian  Pulpwood  Assn 

Ncn  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  Hie  USA 

Bakh  t,  Bmghani  (For  Southern  Conpaiy  Seniees.  Inc) _ 

Saila  fe  Southern  Paafic  Corp 

American  Banken  Assn 

Merrtll  Dow  Pliamiacaiticals.  Inc 

Pdannacntical  Manufacturers  Assn 

General  Electric  Co. 

Exxon  Corporatnn „.. „„ 

Gioctiry  Manufacturers  of  Amaia,  hc..„ 

Air  Traisport  Assn  ol  Amthca 

Algrpac ~. 

Ckase  Mailiattai  Ba*.  NA 

Committee  tor  Fnandng  MIc  Tranportabon  FacMits 

CBS.  Inc.. -^---r- 

Gaiaal  MiMs  CorporatMM. . — 

Gania-Paafie  Corp 

GTE  Corpaalnn. 

GT(  Spriiil  ConwiMiiations 

hiMMctual  Property  Owners,  tac . — 

Nalnid  Cable  Television  Asi,  Ik 


2.050.45 


2,000.00 
4,187  50 
450.00 
14,286.78 
12,000.00 


50000 


3.000.00 
1,225.70 


3,622.50 
11,112.50 
1.400.00 

■''''l,'830.00 
250.00 

■lM25.M 

80.00 

1.500.00 

750.00 


4.162.50 
355.00 
850.00 


46.35 
17322 
519.93 
502.53 
40738 

■"iis'ob 


264.58 


1,004.37 


4,00000 


i7.m.io 
"32jn.Tt 


530J1 


65.00 

2i"5b 

812.50 

90923 

9,520.00 


132.73 


18.16 
11.80 

'27i.M 


19764 
16.63 


208.14 


4,119.05 


6,43140 


2.4<0.0> 


737.50 


245.49 


77.09 


11.01 
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Kithyn  M  McNanai.  633  Pamnlvaiia  Avam,  NW.  #600  WmNmImi  DC  20004... 

Urami  Fatb  McNanaa.  1000  Wttm  BM .  #2700  Aitin|ton  VA  22209 

Pithck  H  HeNanai.  MrNanaa  t  Aaoaatn,  Me  450  Fifth  Sttwt.  NW.  #900  SouDi 

Cynllw  A  MdMI.  1217  Elm  Slrwl  D«Mr  CO  80220 

Mciiiiill  t  Compaiy.  1217  Elm  Street  Daiva  CO  80220 .,;^,. 

Ptia  F  McNeish,  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  #1101  WMtMiitni  K  20005 

Hicbail  J  McSh««,  1101  30th  Street.  NW.  #500  Wnlmtlon  DC  20007 

Robat  McVicke.  2001  Jelfawi  Davis  Hwy  Artin|ton  VA  22202 

Ronald  E  McWHtams.  1700  N  Moore  St  Roislyn  VA  22209 

GiorM  G  M««l.  1908  Ednor  Roa)  Ooverly  MO  20904 

Josepli  F  Moatow.  7100  Baltimore  Avenue  Coll«e  Pak  MO  20740.....^..,. « 

John  K.  Miatha.  1025  Thomas  Jtflawi  Street.  NW  WashiMton  K  20007 

Joiaib  J  Meda.  1050  17th  St..  NW.  #1100  Wathnitw  DC  20036 

MaNmc.  hie.  3055  Old  Highway  8  PO  Box  1453  Ainneaiolit  MN  55440 

CobK  G  Mahnd,  1701  Pennsyhraiia  Ave .  NW.  #830  Washmgton  DC  20006 ... 

Wlian  H  Mttamell.  1111  I9th  St ,  NW.  9th  Fkxx  Waihirajlon  DC  20036 ™ 

Riehad  A  Melila.  1816  N  Street,  NW  #200  Washangton  DC  20036 

Laiy  MehftiH.  23  N  Scott  Sheidai  WY  82801 .^^^ „ 

Michille  Maa.  2001  5  Street.  NW.  #520  Washington  DC  200(gU 

Slenhin  E  Meik.  600  New  Jenay  Avenue.  NW  Washmttai  K  20001... 

Kameth  f  Mdley  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20016^ 

Etfwad  L  Mammt,  1522  K  SI .  NW.  #836  Wijlim|ton  DC  20005 

Jac  MaitMiga.  2030  M  SIrari.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Edwad  A  Malis.  1724  Massaihusetts  Avaiut.  NW  Wnhmglon  DC  20036 

Edwad  L  Mangai.  6000  Conntctoit  Ave ,  NW  WuIMi|Imi  K  20815. 

NaicyJolKii!r72rK'a.!'lilw!#8i4Wi^^ 

MerrJl  Lynch  i  Co.  hie,  1828  L  SI .  NW.  #906  Waihiiwton  K  20036 

Ttemas  L  Meskai,  777  14lh  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 „ — 

Nal  T  Mesuch.  1331  Pamsyhrania  Ave ,  NW  Washimhm  K  20004 ^., 

Jtai  L  Mestres.  1747  Peinsyhraua  Avawe.  NW.  #300  Wishnitton  K  2C006 

Andrea  I  Melhven.  1050  17fh  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington  OC  20036 

Christopher  I  Meyer.  PO  Boi  888,  E  Unit  AshUnd  KY  41101 

M.  Barry  Meyer.  Sl8  Connecticul  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  _ 

Larry  0  Meyns.  412  Fnt  StrM,  SE  Wasbuigtai  DC  20003 

Do ■ 

k - 

k 

k 


K  200015130.. 


(mloya/CM 


Nitioftii  football 
Nalolk  Southern  Cap 
Saat  Roebuck  I  Co 

mw.  kK 

DowChamcal  USA.. 

McNeill  t  Compaiy.. 


National  Aisn  ol  Sndl  { 
Notional  Computa  Systam. 

Uhmm  Initrument  Co 

Boang  Marine  Systems 

North  Amaican  Van  Lmet.  IK.. 


Unlal  Action  tor  Anmalt.  kc 

ITVCapaibon 

Inc 


n  32303.. 


David  R  Mic*.  Ftoridl  Petroleum  Institute  325  John  Knox  Rd  jlll'210 
Laurie  J  Micciche.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washinrton  OC  20016 

James  G  MKhaii.  PO  Boi  70297  Washington  DC  20088 ~™.. 

Laurie  Michel.  1850  K  Slreei,  NW.  #1100  Wtshmjlon  DC  20006 -...., 

Thanas  A  MicheWti.  1111  19th  Street,  NW,  #303  Washington  DC  20036 

Kathleai  Michels.  1101  l«th  Street,  NW,  #200  WasNngton  DC  20005 — 

RniaM  A  MKhieli.  1301  Painsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washinitm  K  20004 

Mid  Cailinait  W*)catl«s  Assn.  200  Douglas  Bklg  Wichita  KS  67202.. 

MidXontinait  Oil  *  Gas  Assn.  711  Adams  Oflce  Wdl  Tulsa  OK  74103 

Roger  E  Middleton,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Paul  J  Mignini  Sr ,  815  16th  Street.  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20006 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc,  2001  S  St ,  NW,  #310  Washmrlon  OC  20009 

Milbank  Tweed  Halley  i  Mcctoy,  1825  Eye  St ,  NW  Washinton  DC  20006 ;.. 

Miles  I  Stockbndge,  1701  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Dale  Miller.  4000  Raid  Roal.  NW  WisAMitan  OC  20008 

DavK)  H  Miller,  900  17lh  Street,  NW  Wajhmgtai  K  20006 

Debola^  imie  Millei,  15th  S  M  sts.  NW  Washmtm  OC  20005 

Grant  Miller,  1725  Jeflerson  Davis  Highway,  #900  Arlin|lai  VA  22202 

Hams  C  Miller,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  #300  Washington  OC  20006 

Jeffrey  T  Miller.  PC  Box  1933  East  Hawver  NJ  07936 ». 

Jneph  i  Miner  Jr ,  1608  K  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  20006 

Maye  T  Miller.  114  3id  Street.  St  Waihmftai  OC  20003 ~ — 

Naicy  A  Milla.  1101  14th  SIreet,  NW  WaSmrton  DC  20005 

Pail  J  Miller.  8000  Soas  Tower  Chcato  II 60606 - 

Richad  G  Mille.  1101  14th  Street.  NW.  #200  Washnitai  K  20005..^.. 

Robert  H  Milla.  490  Loilait  Plaa  East.  SW.  #2202  Washmgton  DC  20024 — 

Robin  Milla  1925  K  Stieet.  NW  Washington  X  20006 .^^^ 

Steven  T  Millet.  1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW  Washmglai  K  20009 

k - 

k.... 

Dp „ 

W  Kirk  Mlhr.  735  Nafli  WHa  Street.  #908  Mtnutae  Wl  53202.,;.. 

Hans  MHIa  k  hauMa.  1655  N  Fat  Myer  Drne  Arlnglai  VA  22209 ~ 

^ZZZZZZZZZ^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 
k 

MilatCiiMiiir:'ciM'.'i^^ 

\)>Z 

k. 


Mia  Cisiillr  Urrwa  1  Umi.  2555  M  SI.  NW.  #500  WiM|«M  K  20037.. 

CG  Pitt  Milig*!.  <360  Ne  Joes  Pomt  Stuat  Fl  33494 

Jtam  MiMkai.  1101  leth  Street.  NW  Washngtai  K  20036 

John  C  Milline  Jr ,  PC  Box  1788  Forest  Pak  GA  30051..;;;^ 

Amy  J  MHImai.  1875  Eye  SI .  NW.  #500  Wishmfton  X  20006 

Rabat  G  Mills.  3238  Wynlord  Drive  Farlu  VA  22031 

Richad  V  Mnk.  1850  K  SI ,  NW  WashmgHM  X  20006..;...^..... 

Mina*  Explaatw  Coaktw.  Inc.  PC  Box  15638  Oawa  CO  802l5.^_^. 
Mimng  I  Radamatnn  Counal  of  America.  1575 1  Stmt,  NW,  #525  WuM*|m 
xtseph  G  Mmish.  66  Shendai  Avenue  West  Orai(i  NJ  07052 

Edwad  fMi'tchril'.iWh»«jyhraiu  Avenue,  iiw  Washingiai  X  20068. 

JoaM  RWchdl.  2020  K  Street.  NW.  #435  Wartmgton  X  20006^. 

TtaMS  F.  MNCM.  1875  E»t  St ,  NW.  #400  WBft^on  X  20006..^...^... 
SliCM  i.  Mttln,  1701  l^nn$ylvaiia  Avhm.  NW.  #%0  Wnhngtiiii  DC  20006.. 

DwtfT  HoTi'Ul  Pamyhwiia  Avaui.  NW,  #900  Washmglon  X  20006 

IMal  M.  lUNa.  1331  PamsylvaM  Ave .  NW.  #865  WashinlDn  X  20004 ... 

Jtkn  V  mm.  1155 15th  Street.  NW.  #1010  Wnhrngtai  X>)005 

Dp 

MM  A.  lUahky,  5025  Wmrw  Ahmm,  NW  WMtnitni  K  20016 

MidMl  J.  lUav  1800  MMlCtaint  Aw..  NW  WiMnglai  X  20036 

C  Mad*  MotaA  PO  Boi  3556  Wnhnfton  DC  2000^^^ 

oSSmmik.  1957  E  St.,  NW  WaAngton  X  20006. 


K  20005. 


hnn  Caitral  Corporation 

Edoai  EUctnc  Imtnutc 

AutomoliM  Pati  RKuMai  AM 

Sana  CM) 

Canuniai  Umon  t(  US,  Me 

MituH  la  Pubhc  Nwwwiiliwi 

Niboiai  Education  Aiai 

NKknH  Ai»i  ol  Ftdail  VftaininM 

Canmon  Cautc 

Nitnnal  Cable  IMwiMn  Aiai,  IK 

Caitiil  Gulf  Lmti  Inc 

National  Aisn  ol  Ricyckng  InduttrM.  Me., 

Win  Tudor 

Math  ol  Oifflts  Birtti  OtlKtt  EowiMion. 


Nlliaill  Attn  ol  IMIvi 

GwaH  Ehctnc  Co 

Ot«)  Sarvci  Oil  t  On  Cap, 

Ttiico,  Inc 

New  Gaiaition  Lobby 

Aluminum  Ann 

Afflaieai  BeeMtpmg  ridaillN.. 

CKX  Paeilc  Kk 

Hucheng  kilanatlonil  Co 

lana  f^mrtus,  Inc 

NltiMill  naut  Growas  Gias... 

Ihce  B«it  WarehouN.  Inc 

Sam  Kane  Pachmi. 

\u»  Productmi  credit  Aw 

Amaieai  PitroMum  Initltull 

Fannie  Mae 

Federital  Dipt  Slais.  Inc.. 


»,4N,N 


IBMI 


MM 

"i'iiioN 
4isi 


BaHad  Spahr  Andrews  I  Imnii,, 

Southan  CaMania  Ediwi  (2 

Amaicai  Nums'  Assn 

Niliaiil  CiltMnai'i  Am 


Chamba  ol  Coinmirci  ol  llw  US. 
Amagimilal  Ctothmg  (  TextiN  ' 

joint  Task  force  on  fid  fmaiciai  Anist  ier  ijiw  Sliidinlt,,. 

Blxk  and  Decker  Manufactunng  Company 

Piiwco.  Inc 

PlUlHut,  hK 

TmihuII.  me - 

Qiati  Maihattai  BaHi.  NA — 

National  Assn  of  Home  Bwklas  ol  Bw  Ul. 

LTV  Aaospace  t  Oiimi  Co 

Ocodailii  Chaneal  Corp 

Nabisco  Btaidi.  Inc — 

Amaican  Legion.. 


Ray  f  Bragg.  Inc  (Fa  Amaican 

Amaican  Financial  SaviMS  Assn 

Inveslmait  Counsel  Ann  ol  Anaici,  Me 

American  Nurses'  Aw 

Tenneco.  Inc 

Alliance  lo  Saw  Enagy 

Amaican  Metal  Diticion  MawlKtMn,  Me  . 

Auto  Intanaaanal  Assn 

Coililion  ol  Automotiw  Assns 

Spicialty  Eouipmint  Makcl  Asm 

Amaican  Miltini  Bahy  Aw.  Mc, 

Agricultural  Pradueai 

Equity  Group 

Ftomii  fruit  t  Vetttibii  Aw 

National  Assn  lor  Foiagn  SludMit  AHiln 

US  English 

Wistan  Raiff  Aw 

Moln  Vohdi  Matulartwai  Aw  ol  Ihi  Ul. 

Natimal  Aw  of  Tanpoiary  SmcH,  Mc 

NucMa  FuH  Savins,  he 

SKlion  641(1)  Group ».■»■■ 

47th  Strut  Ptiolo 

Awaiein  imphan  t  TM|tigk  Co 

ImMpaMMnt  Pirtrolaifli  Aw  oi  AMaca 

Swihwtian  LwiWa  Mawliciiwn  Am 

rtiikp  Mofrn,  MC • 

us  DilaM CmmMm 

Anaicai  Ceweil  ol  IM  Mwan,  Mc 


IMOIM 


4,S00B0 
7,50000 


IN  9} 
3S0t0 


3,750.00 
4,41013 
IMOOO 
lOMOM 
S2.2NU 
2.40040 
1,(4(00 


i.inoo 

t((2S 


2.500.00 
I.IIOOO 


Biyiran  ridaal  Savnfi. 

CwyMa  Corpontion 

US  iMfui  ol  Swmp  MIMIM 

Potonac  Ehctnc  Powa  Co 

Canmatly  Exchaigi.  hic 

GMTtia-Picilic  Corp 

E  I  do  Poll  di  Nawun  (  Co... 
E  LduPontdiNanourttCo... 
Gaaral  EUctnc  Co. 


(For  Corporacon  Nacnnal  da  Cobre  di  CMl). 
Hadwla  Aweiiln,  lid  (Fa  Now  Melv  Conpaiy,  Ut). 


AffliJillMtod  Trawl  Unw.  AFLOO.. 
NUiaiai  Rural  EMctiic  Ca«aitn«  Aw . 
Amacan  Moil  hntitiM.. 


Anoeiatal  Gawil  CaNrietm  ol  AimiIci., 


7JKJ0 
90.K 


)I3((4 


59125 

199(0 

1,4(520 

I, ((9  SO 

4,50000 

55250 

(JOOOO 

29250 

31(75 

49500 

15,52250 

2,992(1 

"ttJSM'ob' 
■■■■2,ib6'.od 

73.00 

(5000 
2.400.00 
LSOOOO 


4(0(7 
2,000.00 


5M000 

1000 

IJOOOO 


mm 


'"111 
Tmm 
■■••••jil 
"Ltiiii 


MM 

"mm 


mm 

(4  20 

1(00 

"liOb'M 
76340 

tiiiiii 


'^2^ 


1.9(4  75 
(1(11 


22,19704 
14500 
14500 


30000 

■'45000 
77(94 
SOd 


12500 

"i'u'a 


1.44 


27313 
93  (( 

6(67( 

1,27(91 

3(4  75 

M'r'ob 


(5I2( 
19(10 


3(319 

'i'i.'» 

"i' inl 


1,9(5.00 
310.00 


9((0 


11044 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


May  15,  1986 


Otgiiuitnn  or  hKkvidual  Fikng 


MiduH  Monfomy.  lOOO  Wilsai  BM .  ||I2700  Arimgton  VA  22209 

lames  P  Mooner.  172*  «ll3ssac)ii«tls  Ave.  N*  Wasliiiwlon  DC  20036 

Alv  )  Ifkae,  1667  R  St ,  N*.  #600  Wastiinglai  DC  20006 

Carlos  Mcore.  1101  Connectjcul  Av«nue.  NW.  inaOO  Washington  U  20036 

francs  B  Moore.  3003  BotterlieM  Hoad  Oak  Brook  IL  60521 

Waltef  R  (tare.  840  North  lake  Shore  Drwe  Chicago  II  60611 

I  D.  Moor.  Conwenx  Center  30  Euhange  Terrace  ProvKtence  Rl  02903.. 

( in  aeda.  Inc.  475  RNersde  Or .  #239  New  Vork  NY  lOllS 

ikKhase.  1700  H.  Moore  Street  ltossl»n  VA  22209 

Vincent  L  Morelk.  655  New  Jersey  Ave.  NW.  #880  Washington  DC  20001 

Dudley  Dicges  Morgan  III,  4900  Baronne  New  Orleans  lA  70ll5 

f.  Joyce  Morgan.  1920  N  St .  NW  Waslnngton  DC  20036.. 


Enptoy«t/CM 


Morgan  Imis  %  Boduiis.  Sute  800  North  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 


Do. 


Rotieit  E  Mom.  600  New  Hampsh»e  Avenue.  NW.  #354  Washnclon  DC  20037.. 

Wiliam  R  Monsse.  1110  Carroll  Avenue  South  Milwaukee  W1  S3172 

James  A  Momll.  Sco«  Plan  I  Philadelphia  PA  19113 

Janelle  Moms.  1828  L  Street.  NW  #906  Washinglon  DC  20036 

Loretia  C  Morns.  1725  K  SIteet,  NW.  #814  Washnglon  DC  20006 

lessa  Moms.  1155  Connecteul  Ave.  NW.  #1130  Washington  DC  20036 

N.  Mnt  Moms.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 


I C  Hvnson.  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington  VA  22201.. 
Homm  t  Focntcf.  2000  Pcmsiihaai  Ave..  NW  Waslmgtoo  DC  20006.. 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Colleen  T  Morrow.  676  Fourth  Street.  NE.  #403  Washmiton  DC  20002 

Valene  T  Morse.  453  New  Jersey  Ave.  S(  Wistimglon  K  20003 

Frank  D  Moru/zi.  1235  Jeflerson  Daws  Higlway.  1500  Arlington  VA  22202 

Geage  R  Moses.  1518  K  SI.  NW,  #202  Washnglon  DC  20805 


Do.. 


Russell  N  Mosher.  950  N  GMe  Rd ,  #160  Arkngton  VA  22203 

DonHiy  J  Moss,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washnglon  DC  20005.. 
Ikss  Assnates.  inc.  2450  Virginia  Ave .  NW  Wasliin(lni  K  20037 
GenH  J.  Itossinghoff.  1100  ISlh  Street.  NW.  #900  WasI 


DC2O0OS.. 


BeM  Motai.  2020  K  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  2m 

HoliM  Hdure  Assn  oi  America.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Mm  J.  HMIey.  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW  #695  Washinglon  DC  20024 

L  A.  Modey  and  Company,  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #1000WasiMglon  DC  20006 

■Mar  and  Equvment  Manufacturers  Association,  1120  ISVl  St..  NW.  #333  Washington  DC  20036 

Motor  Vehde  Manulaclurers  A  n  of  the  US.  Inc.  300  New  Center  Wi  Detroit  Ml  48202 

Mountain  West  Associates.  212.  K  St.  NW.  #880  Washinglon  DC  20037.. 


Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Aleundei  i  Femdon.  2121  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037.. 

Od 

b. 

Dp. 
JmbS. 
AfeeitE 


,  IMO  IMm  Btnlevatd  Aifington  VA  22201 

•n  Jr.  Ill  PMrtnil  Rd  (b79)  Maynard  MA  01754 

,  1000  CaoMCticiil  ht.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20036 

Robert  J  Mulbns.  Suite  202-W  600  MaylMd  Avenue,  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

W  H  L  Mullins.  1745  Jetferso*  Daws  H0way,  #1000  Ailington  VA  22202 

Donna  T  Mundy.  2211  Congress  Sttiet  talland  ME  04122 

Daniel  J  Murphy.  The  Power  tkwse  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washinglon  K  20007 . 
Do 


Do.. 


Jeanne  Mane  Murphy.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW,  #810  Washington  DC  20036... 

Lester  L  Murphy  Jr ,  PC  Box  4267  Topeka  RS  66604 

Pad  T.  Murphy,  900  17lli  St..  NW.  #514  WashnilDn  DC  20006 

Rictod E.  Hwpky.  1313  L St..  NW WalwtloiiK 20005 

Gordon  L  Homy.  1911  Mteson  Davis  HMmy.  #1002  Arimglon  VA  22202 

Murray*  Scheer.  2550  M  St.  NW.  #695  Washnglon  DC  20037 


Do.. 
Dp.. 


Dp- 
Di.. 
Dp- 
Op.. 
Op.. 
Dp.. 
Op.. 
Op.. 
Op.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Michael  D  Mvlh.  Rt  I.  8o>  7  leonanllown  MD  20650 

Robert  J  Muth.  180  Maiden  Ln  New  York  NY  10038 

Lawrence  P  Mufer.  6849  DM  Dominioii  Dr  Mclean  VA  22102 

Fred  1  Mull.  1120  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 
Gary  D  Myers.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washnglon  DC  20036  . 


Tmbthy  0  Naegele  h  Assoaates.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  #1280  Washington  DC  20006.. 


Do. 


Alan  Y  Nallatai.  1150  Comiectnit  Avenue.  NW  Wehngton  DC  20036 

Do 

Stephen  M  Nagler.  533  South  Avenue  West  Westhek)  NJ  07090 

John  Francis  Nash  Jr .  214  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE.  #420  Washington  DC  20002.. 

Frances  E  Nathan,  455  Filth  Avenue  New  York  NY  10O16 , 

Hardy  L  Nathan.  1750  R  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 _... 

Raymond  Nathan.  4242  East  West  *»y  Chevy  Chase  MD  20815 

National  Agnculluial  Chemicals  Assn.  1155  15th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005.... 
National  Air  Carrier  Assn.  1730  M  St .  NW.  #710  Washington  DC  20036.. 


National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Resear:)!.  1275  R  Street.  NW:  #900  Washington  K  20COS.. 

National  Assn  for  Neiglilxirhood  Schools.  Inc.  335  Locust  SI  PillsOurgh  PA  15218 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Springtiekl  VA  22151 . 


National  Assn  ol  Aii  Traffic  Specialists.  Wheatm  Plaza  North.  #415  Whealon  MO  20902 

National  Assn  ol  Aircraft  I,  Comfnunications  Suppliers.  Inc.  23871  Madison  Torrance  CA  90505.. 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Atomic  Veterans.  PO  Boi  409  Ekton  MO  65026 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  PO  Boi  1417  049  Alexandria  VA  22313 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Federal  Veterinarians.  1522  R  SI .  NW.  #836  WasJimgton  DC  20005.. 


Nahonal  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers.  Inc.  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #720  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers.  1776  F  St.,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos,  3707  WoodVKW  Trace  PO  Boi  68700  Indianapolis  IN  46268 

National  Assn  of  Pension  ConsaHants  i  Administrators,  Inc.  359  E  Paces  Ferry  Rd.  NE  Atlanta  GA  3030S.. 

National  Assn  of  Real  EsWe  jncstmenf  Trusts,  Inc,  HOI  17lh  St ,  NW,  #700  Washinglo.1  DC  20036 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Tennny  Scnice,  Inc.  119  South  Sam!  Asaph  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Naloial  Assn  oi  Trud  Slop  Operators,  Inc.  1199  N  Fairlax  Street.  #801  Akxandna  VA  22314 

NatRrnl  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

NatamI  Busness  Aroatl  Assn.  1200  I8th  SI .  NW  Washnglon  DC  20036 _. 

NabOMi  Wt  Vktem  Assn.  Inc.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

NabPMl  CMhMM's  Assn,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20004 

Natoal  aniens  Communications  Lobby.  P  0  Box  1876  towa  Dty  lA  52244 


TRW.  Inc 

Nahonal  CaHe  Televnai  Assn,  Inc 

Santa  Fe  Southern  PacKic  Coip 

American  TeitHe  Manuiacturtrs  InstiMp,  kc.. 

Waste  Management,  hic. 

American  HiKmlal  Assn 

Greater  Providence  Chamber  ol  CmmBCP. 


Boemi  Cooipany 

OOMMM  urporahon. 

SaHMa  forest  Pn)ducls  Assn.. 


Coaspidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

Sodely  of  Real  Estate  Appcaisas. 

Morisse  Company 

Scott  Paper  Co 

Memli  Lmti  t  Co.  kic 

March  ol  Dines  BIrtli  Delects  Foundalm.. 

SecwHy  Pidfic  Nabonl  Bant 

SMphMon  CoukU  oi  America 

Matt  MprtmCmolofAmma.  Inc 

Communty  Redevelopmnt  Agencies  Assn .. 

Consolidated  Fieighhirays 

Crocker  National  Bank 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Rosenberg  Real  Estate  Equity  Fund.  Inc 

Americans  for  Tax  Reform 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  ol  America .... 

Italian  Advanced  Industries.  Inc 

M/AXom.  Inc 

TRW.  Inc 

American  Bnler  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc.., 

American  Medical  Assn 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Nahonal  Fed  of  Federal  Emptoyees 


National  Fed  oi  Independent  Businesi.. 
Adcal 


Public  Service  Co  ol  New  Mexico 

American  Assn  of  ExporterslmporlersTextile  i  Apparel  Group.. 

Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative 

Government  of  Hong  Rong ............... .. 

Japan  Lumber  Importers  Assn 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Digital  EijuipmenI  Corp _ 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.. 


Farmers  Educational  &  Co-Operatiw  Union  ol  America 

General  Dynamics  Cirp 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Government  of  Afl|ob/SONANGOl) 

Gray  S  Co  Public  Communications  Inl  I.  Inc  (For;  Rmgdom  ol  Morocco) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For;  Republic  ol  Turiiey) 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

Ransas  Electric  Cooperatives.  Inc 

National  foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc 

Service  Employees  International  Union.  AFL.CX) 

Lear  Siegler.  Inc/energy  Products  Div 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc 

Chicago  Milwaukee  St  Paul  t  Pacific  Radroads 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co - - 

Industry  Council  for  Tangible  Assets _ 

Iron  Ore  Lessors  Assn.  Inc „ 

LTV  Corporation 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co _ 

Mutual  Benefit  Life 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn .'. 

National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. - 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Maryland  Slate  Police _ 

Asarco  Inc „ 

Automotive  Parts  RebuiWers  Assn „ 

American  Bankers  Assn „ 

Fertilizer  Institute 

Baybanks.  Inc 

First  Independent  Trust  Co ; 

Hibernia  Bank „ 

Roleen  i  Naltalin  (For:  Alascom.  Inc) „_.. 

Roteen  &  Naftalin  (For:  Telephone  t  Data  Systems.  Mc) 

Patlex  Corporation 

Milliken  &  Company 

New  York  Public  Library 

Food  Marketing  Institute _ 

American  Ethical  Unioo _ _ 


Receipts 


1,000.00 
5,375.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 
S.000.00 


1,56100 
2,000.00 
11.11250 


6.000.00 
'9M75 


2.400.00 

875.90 

10,765.00 

1,000.00 
21O00 


2,002.50 
1,175.00 

moo 


2.400.00 
960.00 


25.00 

90000 

1,000.00 

6,991.77 

25,397.69 

2,250.00 

44,310.00 


1,627.22 


3,225.00 

15.000.00 

300.00 

9.171.40 

2.000.00 

500.00 


300.00 


5.000.00 


118.99 
500.00 
250.00 
400.00 
250.00 
500.00 
400.00 
250.00 
450.00 
500.00 
500.00 
50000 
300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
400.00 


3.000.00 
4.500.00 


15.000.05 
5.000.00 
5.5M,70 
750.00 
600,00 
9,139.84 


114J75.00 
1J16.06 
7.U1.25 


10,100.00 


4,700.00 
82.3t5.89 


8J0O.00 

51,955.90 
10,101.55 


2,750.00 
l6,9T9"J!i 


Ej^aMMutM 


3,292.20 
1,060.03 


27200 


18IJ6 
"1475 


25,397.69 

200.00 

1.200.00 

3.014.00 

1,627.22 


25.00 

11490 

60C69 

4.506.76 


174.86 

"495.M 
"litM 


29.35 
2.600.00 


417.60 
9,139.14 


11.219.47 
229.97 
3,007.34 
7.635.15 
4.201.14 


10,623.58 

3743 

4,700,00 

12.385.19 


2,199.50 
10,872.31 
2,992.81 


2.750,00 

"M^iiiS'M 

5,00000 
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Orianntion  or  Individual  Filing 


National  Coal  Assn,  1130  17lh  Street,  NW  Washnglon  DC  20036 ™„..„ 

National  Comm  lor  Crtizens  in  Education,  WiMe  Lake  Vtoge  Green,  #410  Coiumbia  MD  21044 

National  Comm  on  Small  Issue  Industrial  Development  Bonds.  Box  I.  900  South  1800  M  St .  NW  Washineton  K  20036  „ 

National  Cnmm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  &  Medicare,  1300  19th  Street,  NW,  #310  Washinglon  DC  20036 

National  Comm  Against  Repressive  Legislation  236  Massachusetts  Av«nue,  NE,  #406  Washington  DC  20002 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  PO  Box  12285  Memohs  TN  38182 - 

National  Counal  ol  Savings  Institutions,  1101  15th  St,  NW,  #400  Washmiton  DC  20005 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn,  2101  L  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 „ 

National  fed  of  Federal  Employees  2020  R  SI ,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Fed  ol  independent  Business,  150  W  20lh  Ave  San  Mateo  CA  94403 

National  Food  Processors  Assn,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20005 -. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Inc.  100  East  42nd  St  New  York  NY  10017 

National  Gram  i  Feed  Assn.  725  15lti  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 -.. 

National  Grange.  1616  H  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Guard  Assn  of  the  U S   One  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW  Washntton  DC  20001 

National  Health  Care  financing  Assn,  PO  Box  946  Holly  Hill  FL  32017 

National  Industrial  Transporlalion  league,  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW,  #410  Washington  DC  20005 

National  League  ol  Postmasters  of  the  U  S ,  1023  North  Royal  Street  Alexandria  vA  22314 

National  leased  Housing  Assn  2300  M  Si,  NW,  #260  Washington  DC  20037 

National  Milli  Producers  federatnn.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington  VA  22201 „ 

National  Mulli  Housing  Council,  1250  Connecticul  Ave,  NW,  #620  Washington  OC  20036 ~ — 

National  Wfice  Machine  Dealers  Assn.  2121  R  ST.  NW.  #830  Washington  OC  20037 

National  Organization  for  Women,  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20005 — 

National  Peach  Council,  PO  Box  1085  Martinsburg  WV  25401 

National  Pest  Control  Assn,  8100  Oak  SI  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027 „ 

National  Public  AHairs  Corp,  900  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

National  Realty  Committee,  1250  Connecticul  Ave,  NW.  #303  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 ~~... 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  8001  Biaddock  Rd ,  #600  Springfield  VA  22160., 


Emplpycr/Cliint 


1.011.73467 


15,74(63 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washinelon  K  20036.... 

National  Rural  Letter  Diriers  Assn.  1448  Duke  St .  #100  Alexandria  VA  22314 

National  Secunty  Traders  Assn.  Ix,  One  World  Trade  Center,  #4511  New  York  NY  10048 

National  Small  Business  Assn.  1155  15lh  Street.  NW.  #710  Washington  DC  20005 „... 

National  Society  ol  Prolessional  Engineers,  1420  Ring  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

National  Soil  Drink  Assn.  1101  16lh  SI ,  NW  Washntton  K  20036, 


National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiemenl  Assn.  lOlh  Fkw  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washinslon  DC  20036.. 

National  Tire  Dealers  t  Retreaders  Assn,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

National  Venture  Capital  Assocalion,  1655  N  Fori  Meyer  Dr.  #700  Artinglon  VA  £2209 

NalionalAmerican  Wholesale  Grocers  Astn,  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

Raren  I  Neale.  2501  M  Street  N*  Wasiiington  DC  20037 

Jelfrey  Nedehnan,  1010  Wisconsm  Avenue,  NW,  #800  WMhin|lpn  DC  20007 

Allen  Neeix  Jr ,  1050  17lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 — 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Neect  Cator  I  Associates,  he.  1050  17th  Street,  NW  Washnglon  DC  20036 .. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


Mary  Elizabeth  Neese,  1101  15lh  SI,  NW.  #400  Washinglon  OC  20005 

Laura  C  Nehf.  1101  Connecticul  Avenue.  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Stanley  Nehmer.  1320  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington  K  20036 

Neill  i  Company,  Inc,  900  17th  St ,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Neill  Mullenholt  Shaw  (  SeegR.  900  17th  SI,  NW.  ||I400  Wathmlon  K  20006.. 

Do 


Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


EMiicCoip.. 


I7(jtl00 
11.227  00 
31.10605 

142.09530 
2,23154 
20,71022 
17,(7245 
4,477  50 
48,(5(44 


20.700.00 
443.(27  75 


14.00000 


90000 

12.517  3( 


30000 
(.23554 


(7(,N(00 

(,24222 
31.10(05 


2.23(54 
20,7(0.22 
17,(7245 

4,477  50 
a.(5(44 


20.70000 
11(02 


I2,7HS0 
43,52100 

moo 

12,51731 
7,179.50 


mm 


7,0(1.77 


11.(71.00 


7,000.00 
12.50000 


Douglas  1  Neilson.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church  VA  22047 

Cari^yn  B  Nelson.  #2  Metroplex  Dr .  Suite  500  Birmingham  Al  35209 

Gordon  E  Nelson,  12005  Millslream  Dr  Bowie  MD  20715 

Mark  D  Nelson.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #900  Washineton  K  2003(. 

Nelson  S  Yudin,  1707  H  St,  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

Mark  Nesllen.  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Network  806  Rhode  Island  Ave    NE  Wasiiington  DC  20018 

E  John  Neumann.  1100  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #820  Washington  DC  20036 
I  Generation  Lobby.  410  8th  Avenue  Dayton  RV  41074 


Qwhcal  Mamilaclurin  Am,  he 

Grocery  Manutiduitrs  ol  America,  Inc 

Naece  Caior  t  AssKiaies.  Inc  (For  Association  ol  Sma<  Buiinen  DaMttpmnl 
Centers). 

Neice  Calor  (  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Venture  Capital  Assooatni) 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  Small  Business  United! 

Association  of  Small  Business  DevelopmenI  Centers 

National  Assn  of  Deveknment  Companies  (NAOCO) 

National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investnient  Cos 

National  Venture  Capital  Association 

Small  Business  United 

SouOietstern  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn 

NMtMl  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions -.. 

J,  Simtl  Choaie  Ir ,  Pc  (For  Associainn  ol  ProgressM  hnlai  (kgaauatien) 

iPldfinc  Producers  Committee - - 

Arab  Republic  ol  Egypt ..„.™™.„ — ™ 

Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jonlao -..._ 

lUfloni  ol  Morocco -..-.- „ 

IkiMic  ol  Gabon - 

florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co ~ .• 

Hashemite  Rmgdom  ol  Jofdm »......„._™~.».™.„~ 

Kingdom  ol  Morocco _™_..™.».~™_.»- 

National  Council  Social  Secunty  Management  Asm,  he 

National  Farm  i  Power  EquipmenI  Dnlers  Assn „ 

PHH  Group,  Inc — .-. 

SawK  E«ecutii«  Assn - - 

Sop  Line  Coipefalion „ 

AAA  Potomac _ „ — ......„_. 

Metiopoiitah  Properties,  Inc — ...."— 

Farm  Water  Alliance ™™.™.-. 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (Co „.™...... — 

Bus  Transit  Caucus ....„..__.-...„.._..„ 

National  Grange „..„...„.» — 


New  York  Comm  ol  Inll  Comm  of  Passenger  Lines,  74  Tnnify  Ptace  New  York  NY  10006.. 

Leslie  F  Newcomer.  226  W  RIttenhouse  Square  Philadelphia  PA  19103 

Newman  8  Hollzinger.  PC .  1615  L  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Janet  G  Newport,  1050  17lh  Street,  NW,  #320  Washington  DC  20036 

Nicholas  John  Nichols,  1620  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

ThtMS  NrteB.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20005.. 


I  Mgnm  Venio  i  Associates.  8508  Ml  Zephvi  Dr  Alexandria  VA  22309.. 
Patlidi  J.  ibn,  817  14ih  St   NW  Wasliinglon  [ 


^  20005 

Nissan  Motor  Corporation  in  USA.  1919  Penns^ania  Avenuv.  NW.  #707  Washnglon  K  20006 

Niion  Hargrave  Devans  i  Doyle,  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW,  #800  Washnglon  OC  21)005 

Do 

John  L  Noble,  One  Baxter  Parkway  DeerfieM  IL  60015 

Barbara  0  Nocera,  955  L  enfant  Plaza,  SW,  #905  Washington  DC  20024 

Robert  W  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave   NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Walker  f  Nolan,  1111  19th  SI ,  NW,  9lh  Fl  Washinilonlx:  20036 

H  Christopher  NoMe,  2501  M  Si ,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Robert  I  Nooler,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

DavK)  F  Norcross,  2201  Slate  Highway  38  Cheire  Hill  NJ  08002 •.... 

Grover  G  Norquisl,  718  North  Carolina  Ave.  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

Julia  J  Norrell,  1850  R  St ,  NW  Washinglon  DC  20006 

North  American  Export  Gram  Assn,  Inc,  1747  Pennnlraffla  Ave.  NW,  #1175  Washinjton  DC  20006., 

North  American  Telecommunications  Assn,  2000  M  5l ,  NW.  #550  Washnglon  DC  20036 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.  Selden  St  Berim  \^  06037 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  #605  Washnglon  K  20024 

Maty  Jane  Norwlle,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  #695  Washnglon  DC  20024 ^. 

P  Michael  Nugent.  Suite  1300.  North  Tower  1331  Pmrnrhama  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Cyniha  H  Null.  1200  17lh  Street.  NW  WashmVlpn  K  20036 

Carol  Beim  Nulsen.  730  Hennepn  Avenue,  #330  Minneapolis  MN  55403 

Ralph  D  Nuntberger,  500  North  Capitol  Street,  NW,  #3(10  Washington  DC  20001 ~ 

CT  Nybeig.  PO  Box  800  Austn  MN  55912 

George  OBea  Jr  815  16th  Street,  NW,  #701  Washnglon  DC  20006 

Coleman  C  OBnen,  1709  New  York  Ave.  NW.  #801  Washnglon  K  20006 

John  F  OBnen.  Connecticul  Pelrolewn  Council  410  Anium  St  Hartford  CT  06103 -.. 

Mary  Etan  O'Bnen.  1800  M  St .  NW.  Suite  710  South  Washington  K  20036 

Raymond  V  OBnen,  1600  M  SI ,  NW  Washnglon  K  20036 - 

Rosemary  L  OBnen,  2550  M  St  NW  #640  Washnglon  OC  20037 

Thomas  H  0  Bnen,  2600  Viigiraa  Avenue,  NW.  #800  Washnglon  K  20037 — 

Oawl  %.  OBiyon.  7297  Lee  Highway.  Unit  N  fats  Chin*  VA  22042 


GastEledncCo.. 


Philadelphia  National  Bank 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Gioup 

fHP.Inc 

Afflcrcan  Inst  ol  Certiiied  PuMk  Accountants.. 

AlMncan  Nurses'  Assn 

Control  Technotogy,  Inc.. 


Postal  Workers  Umon,  AnXO,,. 


American  Free  Trade  Assn.  Mc 

Bauscht  Lomb 

Baiter  TiPMOOl  Laboralorcs,  Inc... 

AiMrieM  (tarti  Motor  Co.  Inc 

Reel  Reserve  Assn , 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Chemical  Manulaclurers  Assn,  Inc .. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation ., 


Pittsburgh  8  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co 

Americans  lor  Tax  Reform 

Amencan  Counal  of  Lite  Insurance.  Mc.. 


Na*ion8l  fed  ol  Independent  BhIwis 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

federation  of  Behavioral  Psychotogcal  I  CognillM  Sciences.. 

Nahonal  Audubon  Society 

Ametcan  Israel  Pubk  AHain  Comm 

Geo  A  Hormel  t  Co 

United  Paperworkers  International  Uhen _.....-.._«. 

US  League  ol  Savings  institutions _..™.™™- 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute ~.~. — ~ 

Oow  Cornng  Corp _. — 

bilenalional  Telephone  (  Telegraph  Ooqwitioo ~. 

Cf  Industries,  Inc - 

Harris  Coiporaten 

Americiii  leible  MMMwy  Asm 


5.720,(0 

"iMoo' 

4(500 

6794 

l,400D0 

IJOOOO 
U50.00 
I.400.00 


1.30000 
U5000 
IJOOOO 
23^00 


500.00 

"sMd6'.'iio 


IJ50.00 


-2.(0840 
1.50000 


5JI00M 
2,300.00 


U3I.00 
4JN.00 

mmm 

691.(0 


2.1(700 
50000 

5.143K 


12.7130( 


1(5.00 


200,00 
100.00 

(J47.0( 
750.00 

5,75001 
30,775.00 

3,750.00 

5,325.00 


(i35S4 
3J(500 
7M77 

imu 

21,179.00 
4J75.00 
2,115.(4 

10.100.00 


vim 

13.O(0( 

9M0.00 

ll(.2S 


1,40000 

IJOOOO 
U5000 
1.400J0 
IJOOjN 


IJOOOO 

usooo 

IJOOOO 
5711 


350.(0 

2J5O.0O 

70000 

45000 

7.45000 


(00.(0 


25OJI0 


(1.55 

i'iiu 

4.50000 

37.141(4 
(30K 


11322 

10.5115( 

(0571 


tmn 


131J( 


(2(24 

13(00 

6(.00 

12.073.51 


17J(0.00 


2,250.00 
3200 
3400 

"xxWA 


7M.00 


50040 

2,50000 


17.2(000 
1,5(562 


200.00 
3(00 


(((.74 


14.00 


60.00 

10257 

2.25500 
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Orfanuatim  or  Mnndul  Hni 


Jans  J  O'Connell.  1201  Ptimsyhama  Awnue.  NW  WasDington  DC  20004 

fckanl  T  ffComrt  Rcluid  T  O'Comd  i  toocolis.  Inc  3208  Trjwto  StteM  Fartn  VA  22030.. 

Do 

TarcMX  M  O'Comel  II.  444  N.  C4>M  Stnet.  #711  ItetngkM  U  20001 

Wiam  B  OComel,  111  East  Wadw  Or  Owago  II  60601 

Emly  O'CoiMOr.  777  141*  Street,  NW  Wastimglon  X  20OO5 

Gnrw  E  O'Comn.  600  New  Hampstiue  Avenue.  NW  Waslimglon  DC  20037 

-   ck  C  O'CoMi.  IM  k  Oamm.  In  1211  ConKtcil  Ancrne.  NW  WEkngtM  K  20036 

Do ; 

Do 


Do.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 


OtMai  t  Hann,  1919  PCRRSftana  Aw.  NW.  #100  WasMngkn  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Oi.. _ - 

h :. 

k ~- 

Od 

Oi .. — 

Ih 

Da - - 

Hi 

Dl - 

Ol 

h • — 

Ol-. 

Do 

Do - .. 

Do 

Dl 

oiirzziizzi";iz:ziz;zz;z:i:::::i:"i" 


Dl.. 
Hi., 
k- 
Di. 
Dl„ 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


Dl... 
to-, 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 


to.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Mm  B  0'D».  1700  Pennntana  Aw .  NW.  #590  Waslmgton  K  20006.. 

Thonus  A  ODay.  1629  K  St .  NW,  #1010  Wastiingtoo  DC  20006 

AsMon  I  OOoraiell,  50  Beale  St ,  PO  Boi  3965  San  Francisco  CA  94119.. 

Daniel  I  O'bady,  81S  16lti  Street,  NW,  #408  Wasltingtoi  DC  20006 _. 

Jane  OGrady,  815  16th  SI,  NW  WasDington  DC  20006 

Tern  OGrady.  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW  Washington  K  20036 _ 

Anne  Mane  O'IMe.  1700  17th  Street.  NW  Waslm(lon  K  20036 

Mdiael  A  O'Malley,  4647  Fortes  BonleMid  iMkaa  M)  20706 

O'Metveny  i  Myers;  1800  M  St.  NW  WaslW(lDi  DC  20036 -.. 

Do -. 

Do — 

Josepli  OHeil,  3255  Grace  Sheet  NW  Washmrton  K  20007 

Sarad  E  O'Neil,  1600  M  St ,  NW  Wastimgton  DC  20O36 

Joseoti  f  ONe*.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

ONel  and  Hm.  PC,  1333  New  Hanpstoe  Ane.  NW.  #1110  I 

Do 

Do 


DC  20036- 


to... 
to.. 
to-, 
to- 
to., 
to-, 
k- 
to- 
to- 
to., 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to. 


J  Obb  Cno*.  1120  Comectol  Aw.  NW  W2sIm|Mi  DC  20036 — 

H.  Done  OToole,  1000  Wilson  8M).  #2300  Arlinglw  VA  22209 

PMncil  M  OToole.  461  S  Boytslon  Street  tos  Anjeles  CA  90016 

Stqtai  f  Otoole.  1660  L  St .  NW  Wastwigton  DC  20036 ..- 

im  »  (Mey.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Waslm^on  K  20006 

Pari  C.  Oakky.  50  F  Street,  NW  WstaMtai  DC  20001 

Hany  R  OHey.  Om  Melon  Bank  Center  PitlstwgD  PA  15251 

Thoms  J  Oden.  1840  Wilson  Bouleyard  Arimrlon  VA  22201 

BiadhnI  C  Odnian.  900  17tli  Street.  NW,  #508  Washington  DC  20006 

Ne<  H  Olten,  1776  «  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20006 — 

DonaU  G  Ogilve,  1120  Cormectcut  Aw.  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 — 

Ori  kwestment  Institute,  PO  Bo>  8293  Washington  DC  20024 

Pltkp  H  Ob.  1919  Ptnnsytnna  Awnue.  NW.  #400  Washnglm  K  20006.. 
Mchart  D  Qktak.  1800  Missadwsetts Awnue.  NW  Washmlon  DC  20036... 

R  Ted  Oner.  1050  17lh  Street.  NW,  #650  Washngton  DC  20036 

tMi  R  (ken,  1156  15th  St.  NW.  #1019  Waskmgton  K  20006 

GbM  L  Oban.  Pistury  Ccnla,  Ms  3771  MinapolB  MN  S5402 


[mploycr/CliM 


Control  Data  Corporation 

Chocoble  Mamilactwos  Assn  oi  the  USA.. 
National  Contectioners  Assn  oi  the  US . 


Keeit  Conipan*  (For  Westinghouse  Electnc  Corp).. 

US  league  ol  Savinits  Institutions 

Natonai  Assn  ol  Reallors 

New  York  Ule  Insurance  Company 

American  Dental  Hygienists  Assn 

American  Supply  Associalnn.. 


American  Warehousemen's  Assooatwi.. 

National  Fleet  Administrators  Assn 

Steel  Tank  Institute 

Transportation  Lawyers  Assn 

Alliance  lor  Capital  Access 

American  Bus  Assn 

American  Qinicai  laboratory  Assn.. 


American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co 

American  Inst  ol  Certrled  Puhkc  Accountants.. 

American  Insurance  Assn 

American  Sac  ol  Assn  Executives 

American  Trucking  Assits.  I« 

Armco.  Inc . 


Association  ol  Independent  Television  StahoiB.  he.. 

Automotiw  Parts  t  Accessories  Assn 

California  Student  Uan  Finance  Corp 

Center  lor  Environmental  Education.  Inc 

Chamher  of  Commerce  ol  Ihe  U.S. -.. 

Chemwaste 

City  ol  Minneapolis.. 


dmmhl  Liliorahxies.  Tnc.. 

CiMMMdr 


Rail  Corporation... 

OH  humflce 

Dnensions.  Inc 

Eastern  Michigan  Umvetsily 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp ., 
Embassy  of  Ecuador.. 


Emptoyers  Council  on  FleniNe  Compensation ., 

Gles  Packaging  Institute 

Health  Care  Tinanang  Study  Group 

Hennepin  County 

Historic  landmarks  lor  Liv«ij _i.. 

Holes  Meiicanos  SA 

Indusliias  Negromex.  SA  de  C.V 

Insurance  Assn  ol  Connecticul 

International  Racquet  Sports  Assn 

Kawasaki  Kisen  Kaisha.  ltd - 

Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  America.  Inc 

Mernll  lynch  «  Co,  Inc 

Mexican  Cement  Chamber 

Miller  t,  Schfoeder  Financial,  hic „. 

National  ApartmenI  Assn 

National  uub  Association 

Optical  Coating  Laboratory.  Inc 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc. 


Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  America, 

Joseph  E  Seagram  i  Sons,  he 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

SmithKline  Beckman  Cnp 

US  Tuna  Foundation 

Westinghouse  Electrc  Corp 


bisuranct  Economics  Society  ol  AmeiiM 

AMance  ol  American  Insurers -. 

Bechtel  National,  Inc 

Food  i  Allied  Service  Trades  Oept,  Afl«) 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  I.  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organinhons 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

Association  for  Ihe  Advancement  oi  Psydnloiy 

AMVnS .— 

Ama>,  hic 

Associahon  ol  Telephone  THegraph  S  Related  Telematics  bids 

Holden  Grow,  Inc  (Public  Emptoyer  Benefits  Council) 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Communications  Intl,  Inc  (For  Kingdom  ol  Morocco) . 

Inwstment  Company  Institute 

American  Retail  Ferieralion -. — — — . 

Allegheny  County  Commissioo ~~.. 

AssKiatnn  ol  Progressnc  Rental  Organizahons 

Bank  ol  New  England. , 

Beer  Industry  Alliance. 

BHC,  Inc 

Chris-Crafl  Industries.  Inc — 

Commerical  Unnn  Insurance 
Connecticut  Bank  t.  Trust  Corp 
Conrail  Acquisition  Corp,  Inc 

Cruise  America  Line,  Inc 

Glass  Packaging  Institute,.,. 
Housing  America  Foundation 
Marathon  Manulaclunng  Co. 
Marriott  Corpontnn 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Milk  Industry  Foundalnn/lnt'l  Assn  oi  let  Cream  Mlis.. 

Northwestern  Mutual  lile 

Sears  Roebuck  i  Co 

Tenas  UtHibes  Services,  Inc 

US  Football  leagw 

US  Steel  Corporation. 

Amerxan  Bankers  Assn 

»Corp - 
Co  oi  C«toni 

GhmI  Mors  Coipi .— 

Nriioral  Assn  ol  Manulachirtrs 

Association  ol  Amencan  Radroads 

Metal  Bank  NA  and  MeHon  Natmal  Cup 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

OwnsXoming  Fibeiglas  Corporation 

Direct  Sdbig  Association 

American  Bankers  Assn 


3n.50 


EjqmMvis 


177.62 


21.437.00 


6.000.00 


9,497.39 


S,1MJ4 


2.00000 
4.184.69 
1.250.00 


4J07.00 

1,429.00 

S94.3t 


4.113JZ 


1.912S0 
1,000.00 
1,166.25 
8,101.75 
3,l73.3t 
2.S6I2S 
301.17 
3.500.00 
5.000.00 


5,203.71 


3,200  Off 


5.04619 


2.707.71 


2,200.00 
USOOO 


2.000.00 
1.000.00 
1,464,00 
2,47525 

11,68140 
IJOOOO 
2.51S.0O 
5,000.00 

12.000.00 
2.678.00 


1.620.04 
8.21700 

20000 
1.641.00 
2.272.66 
8,481,00 

703.75 
4JSO.0O 
3MO.0O 


300.00 


314.00 

15.019.03 
78875 


6J00.00 


asoooo 


2.200.00 


292.00 
284.30 


150.47 


94.42 
U39.02 


17S.0O 


2.tSO.0O 
1.475.00 


USOOO 


1,2Q0.N 


MS0.00 


SleH  Servce  Center  histihrie 

National  Rural  Electnc  Coopenliw  Asa .. 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc. 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

PHIsbury  Conifany 


95000 
6,50000 


3M.0O 


2M0.00 
4.062.41 


2.S00.00 


100.00 
617.50 


3J07.K 

itii 

1.640.26 
349.90 
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Ridurd  C  Olm.  1313  Doky  Midiwi  BM  Mdun  VA  22101 

Roy  E.  Om,  260  Madison  Aw  New  York  NY  10016 

dark  Onstid.  1201  PWHyhranra  Aw ,  NW  #300  WHfeinglin  DC  20004.. 

Phrkp  C  Onstad.  PO.  Box  7100  Greenwich  CT  06836 

Charles  J  Orasin.  1400  K  Street.  NW,  #500  Wnhington  DC  20005., 


Organ  lor  Protection  8  Advancement  of  Small  Telq)hone  Cos,  2301  M  StreH,  NW,  #530  Wishingtgn  DC  20037.. 

Abraham  OrWsky.  2020  K  SI .  NW.  #200  Washmjton  DC  20006 

thnra  J  Orly,  105O  Connecticut  Aw,  NW,  #800  «ashin|ton  DC  20036 

David  S  Oslerhout.  lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard  AniniUin  VA  22209 — 

J  F  Otero,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Kerti  D  Otl,  1776  F  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Clill  Ouse,  1800  Massachusetts  Aw ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 


Gtne  E  Owtbeck,  1101  17th  Street.  NW  Washmtton  OC  20036 

Cathy  £  Overly.  1730  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Jack  W  Owen,  444  North  Caprtol  St .  NW.  #500  Washmgton  DC  20001 

Thomas )  Owens.  PO  Box  12266  Seattle  WA  98102 

William  j  Owens,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #511  Arkntton  VA  22202, 

Joanne  M  Oidey.  1228  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

R  Ray  Paabo,  16«7  K  St ,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20006 


Allen  Scott  Pack,  c/o  Dow  lohnes  i  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 , 

Joel  Packer,  1201  16th  Street,  NW  Washmgton  OC  20O36 

Lee  W  Paden,  PO  Box  201  Tulsa  OK  74102 

Pagonis  t  Donnelly  Group.  1120  ConMcbcut  Aw,.  NW,  #335  Washuigton  DC  20036 

to ■■ 

to 

to 

to.. 

to.. 


Geri  Palast,  1313  L  St.,  NW  Waftinglon  DC  20015 

John  M  Palatie*,  210  Little  Fa«s  Street  Falls  Church  VA  22046 - — 

Henry  S  Patau,  201  N  Washmgton  SI  Alexandria  VA  22134 

Cindy  Grant  Pallatino.  1101  Vermont  Awnue,  NW,  #405  Washmgton  K  2000S 

Benjamin  L  Palumbo.  1629  K  SI ,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Do - 

Palumbo  8  Ceirell.  Inc.  1629  K  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

to 

Do 

Pan  American  Satellile  Corp  460  W  42nd  Street,  4th  Fl  New  York  NY  10036 

Peter  J  Pantuso.  7900  Weslpark  Driw,  #514  Mclean  VA  22102 - 

Maroa  PaptDaniels,  1201  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW,  #250  Washington  DC  20004 

Paperboard  Packagini  Coundl.  1101  Vermont  Aw,  NW,  #411  Washiniton  DC  20005 

G  Ohver  Papps,  N,l,  Wroleum  Counal  170  W  State  St  Trenton  NJ  08608 

Juley  R  Para,  323S  Wynlord  Dnw  Fairfax  VA  22031 

He.-schHI  E  Parent.  460  Twm  City  Bank  One  Rnertront  Place  North  little  Rock  AR  72114  „ 

Frances  J  Pans,  655  ISth  Street,  NW  300  Metropolitan  Square  Washington  DC  20005 

Alan  A  Parker,  1050  31st  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20007 

John  N  Parker,  1100  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW,  #620  Washawton  K  20036 

Sara  Lynn  Parker,  1319  F  St ,  NW,  #500  Washimlon  K  20004 

Parker  Chapin  Flattau  8  Klimpl,  1211  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10036 

Beniamin  i  Parks  III.  1919  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  #300  Washington  K  20006 

Carl  M  Parks.  633  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20004 

Ken  Parmelee.  1448  Duke  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Parry  and  Roman  Assoaates,  hK.  233  ConsMubon  Avenue,  NE  Washmglon  DC  2O0O2 

to 

to 

to -.. - 

to 

to - 

to - -.— 

to - 

to - 

to » 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 
diaries  C 


5535  Hempliad  Ww  ^nwMd  VA  22151 . 


I  OC  20036.., 


Jack  Partridge.  1014  Vme  St  Cinannab  ( 
John  V  Pariiale,  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036,. 
Paskus  Gonlon  8  Hyman.  2005  Massachusetts  Aw .  NW  Washwj 
David  J  Passamanich,  4647  Forbes  BouNvard  lanham  MD  20701 

Kris  Pathuis,  8500  Byran  Road  Ztdand  Ml  49464 

Gary  B  Patterson.  Ddawart  Petroleum  CouncH  PO  Box  1429  Oowr  DE  19903.. 

Richard  M  Patterson.  1800  M  St.  NW.  #700  South  Washmgtan  K  20036 

William  H  Patterwi.  1331  PennsylvaiH  Aw ,  NW  Washington  K  20004 

Kenton  H  Pime.  3150  Spnng  St  Fa«ln  VA  22031 

David  J  Pattoon.  1025  Camctnit  Aw..  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Patton  Sous  8  Blow,  2550  M  St ,  NW,  #800  Waftngton  OC  20037 

to - - 


to., 
to.., 
to.., 
to.., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
to- 


Ernployir /Chant 


Dynakctnin  Corporation 

Amncan  Paper  Institute,  Inc 

Texas  Air  Corp  and  Continental  Air  I 

Control  Data  Corporation 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyns - 

AMSignaL  Inc 

AM  Signal,  Inc/Bendn  Aerospace  Saclcr 

Brotherhood  ol  Railway  Airkne  (  Stannhip  CMl..- 

National  Assn  ol  Manulxturers „ 

National  Rural  Electric  Coooeratiw  Aw 

Amencan  Airlines.  Inc 

National  Treasury  Employies  UniM 

American  Hospital  Assn _ 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  al 

Manulactund  Housmg  histdute . 

Air  Conditionini  Contraclors  ol  kmtt -..—..- 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Coip , 

Algoma  Steel  Corp,  ltd,  et  al 

National  Education  Assn „ 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Oklahoma 

Algoma  Steel  Corp,  ltd.  et  al - 

Brown  Boven  Corp 

Dow  Chemical  USA „ — 

Harrah's,  Inc 

HoMavCoip 

Nord  Resources  Corp 

Service  Ernptoyees  bdtnutionil  UM,  AFl-CIO,  CIC 

American  (jetti  on  Surviy  I  Mapp/Aflw  Soc  of  Phologramwilnr... 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

A  H  Robins  Co.. 

Mamoll  Corporation.......-..-.-.— —.-.—..- — .-.— . 

a  D  Seaite 

Aimncan  Soc  oi  Composers  Authcn  8  PaHahn - 

R.J,  RvkMs  Tobacco  Co 

SoiMiini  Catlorna  Rapid  Transit  Distnct 


200.00 
6M1.10 


1.217J4 

12000 

3.00000 

ixnooo 

25500 

2500 

2.12500 

1.SO0.0O 


17.280  25 

90000 

5.750.00 

1.000.00 


National  Uonlectnners  Assn  ol  the  Uj.. 
CH2MHill 


Amricin  PMioMum  Institiili ...„. 

US  Delense Committee 

Amencan  Petroleum  Inslituti 

International  Medical  Centers,  he 

Anociation  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ol  luma. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Food  Research  8  Achon  Centtr 

Association  lor  a  Better  New  York. 

National  InhoMers  Assn 

Allstale  insurance  Group 

National  Rural  letter  Carriers  Assn , 

American  Family  life  Assuranoc  Co, 


2.227.00 


5.000.00 
1.64063 
3.07175 


M75.00 
9.52100 


200.00 


300.00 


14.00 

339.50 

2050 

7,20461 

10000 
6170 


II7.SI 


101.04 
3150 
4111 


1W.25 
5.112.44 


11.00 


15MO.00 
30.00000 

9.00000 
15,000.00 


750Je 


Association  tor  the  Advancement  ol  Human  Rigliti  ii  1«M.. 

Care  Enterprises 

Genenc  Pliarmaceulical  Industry  Assn 

Hirbakfe  International 

Heron  Burchette  Ruckirt  8  Rothwell 

Hotel  Empkiyees  8  Restaurant  Emptoyw  Ml  UMaa 

International  Brotherhood  of  leamjtetj 

Johnson  8  Johnson 

Kirkland  8  Ellis 

Knudsio  Corporation - — 

ManvHfe  Corporation .'. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  he „ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  ol  Amenca — 

Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn — 

Sony  Corp  of  America. — 

TLM E  -K.  Inc 

Tiehamenca,  Inc  , 


Umtad  Food  8  Commercial  Workers  International  Unm.. 

Natmal  Assn  lor  Unilormed  Services 

Kroger  Company 

Marathon  Oil  Co 

National  Muse  PuMislin  Am.  he.-.- 

AMVETS 

Hmnan  Millei.  Inc ...... 

American  Petroleum  hsMiill - 

Dow  Chemical  Co - 

General  Electric  Co 

hternational  Communications  hdustilis  Aw 

Haalth  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

Air  Products  i  Chemicals,  Inc 

Aiwa  America.  Inc 

Akai  America,  ltd 

Atammum  Company  ol  Ainerica 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc . 


American  Congress  on  Suneymg  8  Mapping 

AmKcan  Ejipress  Co 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Americr  International  AutoneMl  Onln  Aw 

Amencan  Maritime  Assn,  „_ 

Aimncan  PuWic  Power  Assn 

Anociation  of  Private  Pension  1  HMan  PIlM.  he... 

Anodalion  oi  Trial  Lawyirs  ol  Aiiarici 

ATM. 


Brnmville  Shnmp  Assn 

CaMorma  State  Unrversily.- 

Carlson  Companies,  Inc 

Castle  8  Cooke,  he 

Champwi  Intiniational  Corp 
OiibH  Property  tomars 

UMCtM  BOtfd 

CMpptnWehvMMhl  Co 
Chyslar  Oorporatjon.. 

Gly  ol  A2usa 

Gty  ol  Bannhg 

QlyoiCoHon 

Qty  ol  Rhursidi 

Qlyol  Santa  Qara.. 


IjOOOOO 
57»i2 


5,00000 

375.00 

440.50 

204)00.00 

5.500.00 

50000 

I4J6100 

1,500.00 

1,400.00 

3.225.00 

1,500.00 

4,00000 

700.00 


2.250.00 
5M0JI0 
3J1000 

(00.00 
1.500.00 
310000 
1.50000 

75000 
2JOO,00 
3.(00.00 
2.400.00 


IJ20M 
2J0O10 


(JOOOO 


111.54 

50000 

27400 

3J13.00 


IJIiH 
tJOOM 


1.500.00 


21.75 


NOO 
(U? 


mm 


(MM 


100.00 


2.120i7 

100.00 

70.75 

1J22.0( 


12713 


IKK 


24041 
1947 


141.25 


iM.U 


151.47 


23950 


LlilJI 


3.1i;i0 


CoaktBn  lor  Natmal  JNipprt... 
"■    "     he 


1.151JI0 


MS? 


us; 

5.267.50 


mn 
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Otganuatwi  a  InMiul  Filing 


Dt... 
b... 
Dl.„ 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b~. 
b-. 
b... 
b... 
b-. 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b... 
b-. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b„. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b~ 
b.. 
b.. 
Do., 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b... 
b... 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b„ 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b„ 
b.. 
b.. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Andrew  «  Paul,  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #940  Washington  DC  20006 

Paul  Hastings  Janolsky  s  Walker,  m  Floor  lOSO  Thomas  Jetterson  St .  NW  Waslnngton  OC  20007 .. 
to..... 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 

b.. 


Paul  Werss  RrfM  Wlartan  t  Gamson.  1615  I  Street.  NW  Wastiington  DC  20O36 . 

Do 

to 

to „ 

to -.. 

ndam  K  Paysw.  I4I5  Elirklge  Payne  Rd.  #135  St  Louis  MO  63017 „ 

RoaaU  Ptoson.  422  Fust  Street,  Sf,  #208  Washington  DC  20003 _ 

Russell  H  Pearson,  1156  15lh  Slreet,  NW,  #1015  Washington  DC  20005 

Pearson  and  Piokm  Inc,  422  First  StreeL  SE.  #20>  WaslnMton  K  20003 

lames  M  Pence  Jr    2020  K  SI    NW.  #200  Washinfton  0C20006 

Leetan  Pelham,  2030  M  Street,  NW  WaSwwton  00  20036 

Peltoii  Researdi  Center,  1400  S  loyce  Street  Arlington  VA  22202 

Huinterto  R  Pena,  1155  15th  SI   NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Cnslsandra  M  Penn,  1346  Chestnut,  #800  Ptiiladelphia  PA  19107 

Janes  C  Pennington,  5535  Hempstead  Way  SoringlieW  VA  22151 

Pennsylvania  Power  t.  Light  Co,  2  N  9th  SI  Allenlown  PA  18101 

Oomnc  V  Pensabene,  1700  K  St ,  NW,  #1204  Washington  DC  20006 

benry  M  Pensabene,  1667  K  St ,  NW,  #600  Wasliinston  DC  20006 ..„ 

Pension  Rights  Center,  1701  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Pepper  S  Coraizini.  1776  K  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Victor )  Perini  )r ,  1776  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036,. 


Employer/Qient 


Recnpis 


Committee  ot  Railroad  Shniers.. 

ComiiutertamI  Corporalion _. 

Couricil  of  Graduate  Schools 

Crowley  Mantime  Corp 

Dealer  Action  Association,, 


Dredging  Industry  Sue  Standards  Conmwttee  (DSSC).. 

toty  Free  Shoppers.  Ltd 

Fiart  Cantieri  Italiani.  SPA. 

Flint  Industries 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Freeman,, . 


Fuji  Pinto  Film  USA.  Iiic... 
GHI 


Corporation,, 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America _.... 

E  F  Mutton  Lite  Insurance  Compam .. 

Institute  ot  Scrap  Iron  I  Steel,  vc 

Intermedcs,  Inc 

Investment  Partner  Assn 

IC  industries 

Johnson  t,  Johnson 

Kaiser  Aluminum  t  Oiemcal  tup 

Kenwooi)  USA  Corporalion 

laundry  Cleaning  Council 

lazard  Frere  4  Co 

Liggett  Group,  Inc 

latlon  Industries,  lie 

loan  America  Fmamal  Coq) 

loop.  Inc 

Mars.  Ix , 

Matson  Navigation  Co., 


PWto  Dyerk  i  Pna.  P,C.  1140  Coonectiait  Aiwwe.  NW.  #400  Wisliingtaii  DC  20036.. 


b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


Matsushita  tiectnc  Corp  ol  Amerca 

Maiell  Corp  ol  America 

Mitsubshi  Elecliic  Saks  ol  Arnica,  lac 

Mocatta  Metals  Corp 

MQ  Telecominunications.  Inc 

Hakamichi  USA  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Chan  Drug  Stores.  IK 

Nalional  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  t  Unncrsilies.. 

National  CiHe  Television  Assn.  Inc 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Soft  Dnnli  Assn 

New  Process  Co 

Northern  California  Power  Agency ^..... 

NEC  Electronics  (USA)  Inc 

Ocean  Catch 

Onkyo  USA  Corp 

Overseas  Military  Sales  Group 

OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc 

Paine  Wehher,  Inc _ 

Pioneer  Electronics  (USA),  hic. 

Pitlston  Coal  Co 

Putilic  Utilities  Department 

Reader  s  Digest  Assn,  Inc 

Redwood  Industry  Park  Comm 

RepuMiiue  D'Haiti , 


Retail  Industry  Trade  Actnn  Coaiitm.. 

Retail  Tax  Committee 

Rice  Millers  Assn 

Sacramento  Politic  Utility  DetricL 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp 

Sanyo  Electronics.  Inc _ 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc 

Sony  Corp  of  America 

Squibb  Corporation,. 


3I7.S0 


Eipenditures 


ISOOO 


120.00 
4.060.00 
1.400.00 
9.417  50 


9.4(7.50 


36.17 


2.62$.n 


2.62$.00 


Stale  ol  LA,  Depi  ol  Conservation 

Sullantate  ol  Ornan 

Teac  Corp  ol  America 

Toshiba  America,  Inc 

TDK  USA  Corp 

US  fisheries  DevetopmenI  Assn 

US  Lifesaving  Manufacturers  Assn. 

US  Tuna  foundatioo „..„„ 

Union  Camp  Corporation _ 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

US  JVC  Corporation 

Yamaha  Electronics  Corp,  USA 

Gull  &  Western  Management  Company 

Aspirin  Foundation  ol  America,  Inc 

Associated  Life  Ins  Group  Natl  PolcylioMer  Advtsont  Conwi.. 

CalMat  Company „. 

GAF  Corporation 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn r... 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp 

SKunty  lite  ol  Denver 

Alliance  tor  Capital  Access 

InsilcoCorp ......_ 

Korea  Iron  &  Steel  Assn 

Metromedia.  Inc 

NEC  Corp  and  NEC  America.  Inc. 

First  Capitol  Associates    Gateway.  Mc 

Embassy  ot  South  Africa _ 

J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc 

Embassy  o(  South  Africa .'. 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees * 

Common  Cause 

Help,  Inc 

Bristol-Myers  Co 

Greater  l>hiladelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Assn  tor  Uniformed  Services • 


Chevron  USA,  Inc 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  Corp.. 


Satellite  Syndicated  Systems,  Inc 

Highway  Users  Fedeiation  lor  Safety  &  MoMity 

American  College  ol  NeuropsychophaimacoloBi 

American  Protestant  Health  Assn 

American  Soc  for  Pharmacokigy  i  Experimental  Theramibcs ., 

Combined  Health  Resources.  Inc 

Committee  on  Problems  ol  Drug  OqiendHCt.  Inc 

Johnson  I,  Johnson _. 


6M,00 


1,555.00 


26.55 
26.55 
13.55 


21750 
217,50 


3,000,00 

268,75 

3.900,00 


66.67 
66.67 


66.67 
460,00 


460.00 


66.67 


165.00 
1.410.00 
4.615,00 


66,67 
66.67 
31.61 
19.87 


(N.00 
2019 


20,19 
12,03 
12,03 


750.00 

22.05 

22,05 

3.750,00 


2,902,50 
9.180.25 
1.31400 


2.507.50 
177.00 


5.281.30 


9.00000 
1.78152 
4,73365 


50000 


868.94 


1^63.00 
2,700,00 


1.498,00 


21658 


498,57 


94.85 


508.18 
1.19418 


218.61 


39.75 


53.20 


192,00 


938,36 


2.73252 


760,96 
760,96 
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Organiiation  or  Indnidual  Fihng 


to., 
to.. 

to., 
to.. 


James  W  Picluns.  1  Siacon  StrMt,  Rm  2200  Boston  MA  02108 

Pertuns  Cok.  1110  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Gary  i  Perkinson.  453  New  Jersey  Avenue,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Ernest  Michael  Perley,  112  St  Clair  Avenue,  West,  #504  Toronto,  OnUrio  M4v  2y3 

Jeffry  I  Perlman,  I6l5  H  St,  NW  Washintton  DC  20062 

Leonard  Perlman.  5999  Stevenson  Avenue  Alexandria  VA  22304 , 

Kate  M  Perry,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Susan  Perry,  1025  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW  Washington  Tx:  20036 

John  J  Pesch,  3422  Stoneytvae  Dcive  falls  Church  VA  22044 , 

Phillips  S  Peter,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Geoffrey  G  Peterson,  1250  Eye  SI .  NW,  #900  Washintlon  DC  20004 

Lars  E  Peterson,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Mary  B  Peterson,  1660  L  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Mary  Jo  Peterson,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Sheryl  L  Peterson,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #875  Washington  K  20001 


Peterson  Engberg  i  Peterson,  1730  M  St ,  NW,  #907  Washington  K  20036 

Susan  F  Pefniunas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave   NW,  #214  Washington  DC  20036 

Michael  J  Petrina  Jr ,  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20005 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America,  1120  Vermont  Ave .  NW,  #1130  Washington  DC  20005... 

Brian  T  Petty,  1901  L  St,  NW,  #702  Washington  DC  20036 

Sueanne  Pfitferling  1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

James  R  Phalen  1100  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW,  #535  Washinglon  OC  20036 

Pharmaceutical  Manulactuiers  Assn,  1100  15th  Slreet,  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Marshall  A,  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack  Amanita  TX  791D6 

Dennis  J  Phelan,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #400  Washinglon  DC  20005 

to 

WiHiam  C  Ptielps,  2929  Allen  Parkway  Houston  TX  77019 

Barbara  Phillips  2000  M  St,  NW  #230  Washinglon  DC  20036 

Bernard  R  Phillips  III,  PO  B:x  4267  Topeka  KS  66604 

Deborah  M  Phillips,  2033  M  St.  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

Deirdre  B  Phillips,  100  Federal  Street  Boston  MA  02110 

to 

William  G  Phinps.  417  SUM  Stioit.  S(  WaslMi|lM  K  20003 : 

to ■■■■■ 

to 

to ...i 

to.. 


Paul  I  Phoenix,  c/o  Dow  IdNM  t  MMwi  1255  23td  Strael,  NW  Wishmglon  OC  20037.. 

W  d  Pickell,  400  First  St,  HMUMtal  DC  20001 

Pauletle  C  Pidcock,  1100  Connwhcul  Avenue  NW,  #530  Washington  DC  20036 

Robert  R  Pierce,  1701  18th  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Wayne  Pierce,  101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Stuart  F  P«rson,  Verner,  bipfert,  Bernhatd,  &  Mcpherson  1660  L  St,,  MHI,  #1100  < 

Pierson  Ball  t  Dowd.  1200  18th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

to 


K  20036.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Pierson  Semmes  1  Fmiey,  1054  31ST  STREET,  NW  Wishmiton  K  20007 ,... 

to 

to - 

John  H  Pitcher.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Pillsbury  Madison  (  Sulro.  1667  K  St,.  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20006., 

to 

to 

to _ 

to 

Valerie  F  Pinson,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washiniton  OC  20036... 
Piper  t  Marbury,  36  S  Charles  Slreet  Baltimore  MD  21201 

to 

to 

Robert  Pipkin,  422  First  Street,  SE,  #208  Washington  OC  20003 

Virginia  L  Pitcher,  2000  I  St ,  NW,  #200  Washington  K  20036 

Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc,  4510  Englewood  Lubbock  TX  79414 

Reuben  C  Planlico,  HI  SW  Columbia,  #800  Portland  OR  97201,, 


Wytl  W  Pleger,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  #213  Washington  K  20036 

Martha  Rachel  Ptotkm,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #910  Washinfon  DC  20037 

John  A  Poindexter,  3805  West  Alabama  Houston  TX  77027 

Jean  S  Polatsek,  1919  Pemisylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #300  Washington  U  20006 

Mmdy  Pollack.  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #512  Washington  OC  20036 

Richard  J  Pollack.  444  North  Capitol  Street,  NW  Washinifon  DC  20C01 

Alfred  M  Pollard.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #1130  Washintton  DC  20036.... 

Raymond  K  Pope.  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036 

Edward  T  Porcaro,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #1010  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Paula  D  Porpilia,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  7th  Ft  Washington  DC  20036 

Port  of  Seattle,  PO  Box  1209  Seattle  WA  98111 

Carol  Alice  Porter,  1612  K  St,  NW,  #1101  Washington  DC  20036 

Porter  Wright  Morris  t  Arthur,  41  South  High  Street  Columbus  OH  43215 

Donna  Potemken,  444  North  Capitol  St,  NtV  Washington  DC  20001 

Carol  Jean  Poulos,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20001 

John  Michael  Powderly,  815  16th  St ,  NW,  #706  Washington  OC  20006 

Robert  D  Powell,  131)0  19th  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20036.. 


Powell  GoMstein  Eraser  I  Murphy.  1110  Vermont  Ave,.  NW.  #1050  Wishtngtan  OC  20005 

to 

to 

to 

to 

John  J  Power.  815  16lh  St .  NW  Washington  K  20006 •;;■•■;-•.•;•; 

Frederick  W  Powers  III.  223  Perimeter  Center  Parkway  PO  Box  89000  Allanla  GA  30338 

Graydon  R  Powers  Jr,  1101  16th  St,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Pralher  Seegei  Doolittle  &  Farmer,  1101  16th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Robert  L  Pratt,  101  first  Ave  Waltham  MA  02254 wvyivv 

Preston  Thorgrimssa  Ellis  t  WMm.  1735  New  York  Ai«iw.  NW.  #500  Wtsbmilan  OC  20006.. 

to 

to 

to " 

to ~ 

b 


Employv/Clant 


National  Assn  ol  Alcoholiyn  Treatment  Profrims,  Inc . 

Simiritin  Health  Service 

Samcor,  Inc 

Society  of  Real  Estate  AupcMin. 

National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers  and  Piknir  t  Mp.. 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Boeing  Company 

Burlington  NortMm,  Inc ., 


Kootinomvoo,  Inc.. 

Oimat  SwIems.  Inc 

BeneliciarManagement  Corp  of  Anwict 

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  US 

American  Assn  lor  Counseling  i  DevetopniMl.. 

National  Trust  lor  Historic  Pieservatnn 

American  Bus  Assn _.„ 

Northrop  Corp „ 

General  Electric  Co 

DttlM  Spntt  Council  ol  Die  US,.  Inc 

Food  MuMaii  Mitule 

Gncril  Motors  Corp 

Associated  General  Contracton  of  AiMria 

Americin  Osteopathic  Assn 

Federated  Research  Corp 

Manville  Corporation 

Cosmetc  Toiletry  (  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc 


International  Assn  of  Dnllng  Contractors .. 

New  York  Power  Authonty 

MAPCO.Ine 


Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.... 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn... 

American  General  Corporation 

Telocator  Nehmrk  of  America 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatwes.  Inr 

General  Instrument  Corporalion 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporatno 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


imxt 


vm» 


mm 

450.10 
3.000.01 
IMOt 

450.00 
22J00.M 

51000 


MUM 


111.415.53 


Air  Quality  Research  International,  Inc 

AssKiation  ol  Univ  Programs  i  Occupational  Health  t  SaMjf.. 

Association  ol  University  Environmental  HMlth  CtnMn 

Harvard  School  ol  Public  Health 

Metal  Trades  Oepartmeni,  AFL-CK) 

Oofasco,  Inc 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  SignalmM 

Baltimore  Gas  i  Electric  (S 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Association 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  t  Joiners  of  Amtrici 

Pan  AM,  et  al 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

Dun  t,  Biadstieet  Corp 

El  Pomar „ „..: 

(ieneniech 

Inlectious  Diseases  Society  of  Amcnca 

International  Futures  Exchange  (Bermuda)  Ltd 

Intel  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd 

lee  Enterprises  ■  Call-ll-Co 

National  Assn  tor  Biomedical  Research „...._..... 

National  Assn  of  Casualty  i  Surety  Agenli 

Securities  Industry  Assn _ 

Stewart  (,  Stevenson  ServicM.  Mc 

Hershey  Trust  Co 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company _ 

Six  Flags  Corporation 

National  Assn  ot  Manulacturers 

Dental  Care  of  America.  Inc.  R,J  Reynolds  Oevilepnwil  C«p... 

Pfiier,  ix 

Ouadrei  Corporation 

Temis  Ramires  de  Arellano „ _ — - 

Transpace  Carriers,  liK -~ 

National  Cable  Television  tan.  Inc 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

First  Maryland  Bancorp 

FiM  NiMnal  Bank  of  Maryland 

of  South  Africa 


AMrican  CoHege  of  Emeiiency  PhyxiM.. 


Nerco.  Inc - - 

Brown  i  Root,  Inc 

Polee  Executive  Research  Forum... 

Columbia  Gull  Transmission  Co 

Ameiican  College  ol  Surgeons 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Security  Pacilic  National  Bank 

Amfac,  Inc 

Metropolitan  Life  tAffiliatid  Cos.. 
American  Bankers  Assn 


WIMIile  Legislative  Fund  of  Anwica 

Coalition  lor  Environmental  Energy  Balanct 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Concerned  Women  lor  America 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn 

Coalition  lor  Ihe  Advancemeni  of  Industrial 

Council  ol  Stale  Housing  Asencies 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

National  Inveslmeni  wvelopment  Coip 

National  Multi  Housing  Council 

American  Fed  of  Labor  i  Congress  ol 

Siemens-Allis.  Inc 

Soentilic  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Banker's  Assn  lor  Foreign  Trade 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Alaska  Puto  Corp 

Alleghany  Corporation 

Ameiicai'  Nuclear  Insurers 

American  President  Linei 

Bellingham  Cold  Storage 

BoMi  Company 


4J45.11 
3.411.11 
24J53.15 
4JM.75 
3.7itjll 
7J11J1 
Ull.lt 
IJllJIl 


INH 


7.4I0.M 
4J10.N 


5.125.00 


351.10 

418J1 

10900 

21.12500 


3Jtl.ll 


31J04.24 
7456.51 


14.39466 


2.750.00 


155i)0 


125.00 


757  50 


1.11311 


1.521410 


4.47511 


2.12113 


578.10 
3.500.00 
1,000.00 
1,250.00 


4.765.44 


4ill49 

IMOOO 
1.55924 


5M2.00 
400.00 


li7S.01 
15.119.13 


15.225.10 
6J25.00 


7J27.00 


SIIJI 
274.n 


7501 


1.973,97 
50000 


25203 


19I73JS 


24.95305 
17  01 
20000 
5(000 

10,917,22 
217,73 


57567 


1,40721 
551,73 


6(2  J( 


230,55 
3600 

6000 


14.71 
14.71 


4111 


2IJ1 


99601 


20,00 
32789 


18997 
3,79930 


3.089,(2 
81,96 


57(13 


9000 
2.03231 
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Oipouiliaii  a  mMMl  Hint 


Do... 
Od..'. 
Do... 
to.. 
D>.. 
Di.. 
Da.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Retb  *.  Pretty.  322  W  Onam  l»smj  Ml  48933 

Janes  M  Pnoe.  PO  to  11248  Knomk  TN  37919 

Ttans  J  Pnct.  410  Tnt  Stitl.  S(  W>slai(tan  DC  20003.. 
Pitnca  Pnde,  1129  20tli  SI.  NW  Waskn^  DC  20036.. 


bMoiie/CM 


Calsli  Cofp 

CoMon  In  li«  Mvanctmail  oi  ImJustral  Ti 

Coucil  ol  AmenunFlig  Slap  Opefalon 

OI2MHi 

OOMW 

Gnm  County  PuUic  IMily  Oistrid.. 

Hudson  Wilenrays 

Miftin  Mwetta  Corp 

McOomel  DougUs  Cop 

Mot  Pnct  Imctifalors  Assn 

Montma  PnMr  Co.. 


Moore  McConnack  Resoofces.  he 

Mutual  Atomic  Enngy  Liahlity  Undemmtas 

Nalnnal  Assn  of  Stale  Directots  ol  CoDiiMn  t  taaoi  Cafe|es.. 

National  Council  on  Compensation  bourance — 

Port  o(  Seattle 

Reasurance  Assn  o(  taienca 

Spokane  County 

Templeton  Grorth  fund,  ltd 

Tennessee  Gas  P^jeline  Co 

TianspoflalOT  Inslilute-. 


Sharai  0  Pro.  2121  K  Street  NW.  #830  Wadimjtan  DC  20O37.-.^--- 
ftmiylli  Pntdurt.  600  Maiyland  *»e.  NW.  #700  Waslnngton  DC  20024.. 

leny  C  Pnldietl.  MIO  Gras»eno(  Iji .  #120  Betteda  MO  20814 

Pn^Ue  CMC  12.  PO  to  7145  Met*  Pact  CA  94025 

Sydney  Probst.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #900  Waslimgton  DC  20005.. 


PrecondilM  IW  Sleenng  Committee.  1090  Venronl  Anenue.  NW,  #410  WaAmlon  D 
Pn)les»ial  Manaien'  Assn  PO  to  776?.  Ben  FianMn  Station  Wasl«|tan  DC  20044 
Pioht  Slm«  Coum  ol  Amenca,  20  N  Wackei  Drae  Oofo  II  60606.^..^.... 
Pnielan  Jtaaatm  1150  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  #1200Wasling1on  DC  20036 

nrtlidlUlN  Sicailies.  inc.  100  GoU  St  New  York  N¥  10272 

JmosC  PMt.  1050  Will  St.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20O36 

Piyor  CasiniK  Sliemai  h  Flynn,  410  Park  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

Putfc  Enioyee  b«paiibiwt!Aam  ii'siM^^ 


K2000S.. 


Pubkc  EnnkMr  Benefits  Council.  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washnglon  K  20036. 

David  f  Kjlled  1025  Comiecttut  Ave,  NW,  #214  WaslngtOR  K  20036 

Wiham  I  Purstey,  1025  Connectcul  Avenue.  NW  Wastawlm  OC  20036 _..- 

Sue  P  PwvB.  PO  to  14042(d2b)  St  PetesDuri  Fl  33733 

Do      — 

E«le  W  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  DC  20016. 

Casswka  Waliei  Pye,  1750  «  Street.  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

Hond  Pyle  ill,  4930  Queiiec  St .  NW  Wast«tton  K  20016 -j--^;;^ 

Roliert  N  Pyte  t  Assocales,  1701  K  SL.  NW.  #1004  Wasln(lDi  DC  20007 

Do - 

Do  - 

Mn  R  Ouarles  Ir .  Morni  Lean  i  Boduus  1800  H  St .  NW  Washntoi  K  20036 

0  R.  Q«»te),  Jr.  Inc.  67  Ctefvatory  Citde.  NW  Washncton  OC  200(81 

Janes  M  (Mey.  1875  Eje  St.  NW.  #540  WasluoglmX  20006 

Wttan  kMtm.  3045  (Sia  Bd.  Rin  MO  21140 

Do 

Georie  Gretory  Raab,  2000  L  Street,  NW  Washmjton  K  20036 

CUflod  Raber,  One  McdonaU's  Plaia  Oak  Brook  11  60521 

Alei  Rjdui.  2301  M  St.  NW  Waslunrtm  DC  20036 - 

W  A.  RatiMU.  400  Fesl  Street,  *»  WaHneton  DC  20001 

less  /I  Rae.  1850  «  Street  NW  WasHnglon  DC  20006 .^ 

Jola  D  Raflaea.  La*  Olfias  o<  Jotn  D  Raltaei  499  South  CapM  SL.  SW.  #407 

Do 

Do        

Ratert  A.  Raglaal.  1 776  F  Street,  NW  WiMoi  OC  20006 


Tri-Dty  industrial  Deveknnent  CoMOl .. 

University  of  Midiigan  Hospitals 

Amoco  Corporation 

SeriaQuD.. 


2.10000 
13,91100 


411.00 


247.S0 
S.IS0.00 


Amcncan  Nudes  Energy  Couitil 

Fnandal  Accountme  Foundalm 

Stepliens  (Veixas  services.  Inc 

Natnial  Fed  ol  Independent  Business 

Medianical  Contractors  Assn  of  America. 


DsIM  Spdts  Coundl  ol  the  U.S..  Inc.. 


Tenaco.  Inc — 

0  Edmund  Qubb 

F^WuMnn  &isis  Conanltee.. 


Manvile  Corporahon 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Ftonda  Poniei  Corp 

Ftanda  Progress  Coni 

Amaleanaled  Traisit  Union.  Afl-OO.. 
Food  Marketing  I 


Houston  Ijghting  t  ftuMr  Company.. 

Eikem  Metals  Company 

Indepenoent  Bakers  Assn 

Intematoial  Medcal  Centers,  inc.. 


DC  20003.. 


Tanya  A.  Rahal.  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #900  titehngton  OC  20036 _ 

Rodenc  W  Rahe  Jr,  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #802  Washington  OC  20005 

Ralraad  Mtemenl  Assn,  210  7th  St ,  SE,  #517  Washngton  DC  20003 — 

Rataay  IA>  Eacuhves  Assn,  400  First  St ,  NW.  #804  Washnflon  K  20001 

■May  Pramss  kstitute.  70C  North  Fairtai  St  Ataandna  VA  22314 

Mnfeini  RaiMt  1.  1701  Pennsykiaua  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washngton  K  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rarto)  MimTioTo'iieiiiwtf  ,. 


Maggy  H  Ratowsky,  UOl  15th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washngton  K  20005. — . 

jSif:  Ramg.  17io  M  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington  X  20036 

Do 

UNon  Mac  Ransey.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW,  #800  Washmcton  K  20007.. 

Cn«  I  Racourt.  2000  Pennsytvaaa  Ave,  NW.  #3700  Washington  DC  20006 

Jeanette  H  Raidall,  2400  E  Commercial  BM,  #500  Fort  lauderdak  Fl  33306..... 
DonaH  A  Randall,  PC,  321  0  Street.  NE  Washngton  OC  20002 

Do - 

1 1  Trmtt,  175?  N  Street,  NW,  #801  Washngton  OC  20036,, 


NMonl.bimnmentil  Devekpnanl  Assn  Oeai  Ait  M  Pnj.. 

hiMMliOMi  Taxcabs  Assn 

CkanM  Menahonal  Corp 

NatJOMl  Caaly  Wholesalers  Assn,  Inc 

Relad  Bakers  ol  America 

Medtronic,  Mc - 

McOonakfs  Cwp 

American  Pybta  Pomier  Assn 

Brotherhm:  -'  Railroad  Signahnen 

American  C  u^cil  of  Ijfe'hisurance.  Inc ~ 

Dean  Witter  Realty,  fnc 

Natool  Council  lor  Higher  Education  Uai  Piograns 

R  Dully  Wall  t  Associates,  bic  (For  Taykir  t  Mi2ell) 

National  Assn  o(  Manolactorers 

National  Assn  ol  Arah  Americans - — 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 


457.50 

4.262.51 

37575 


2.25000 


41170 
2.000.00 
32.00000 
4,921.00 


90.00 


17500 
59.44225 


1.00000 
500.00 

2.300.00 
550.00 


10000 
3,60000 
4.250.00 
3,00000 

500.00 


3,000.00 


8S.II0 


1,442.40 
350.00 


Grain  t  Feed  Trade  Assn 

International  Commodities  Cleanng  House,  IM 

London  Commodity  Eidiange  Co.  Ltd 

London  International  Financial  Fuhns  Euhange,  lU.. 
Metal  Market  &  Euhaige  Co.  lid 


Jam  D  Rawe,  1155  Connecticul  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington  K  20036.. 

D  Midiael  Rwxpon.  PO  to  5?0?5  Ptioenu  A2  8507? 

Hagda  Rata^kTAne  Comnieraal  Place  Norlolk  VA  ?3510?191.. 


Caol  L  Rafcton.  1619  MassaAusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washngton  K  20036 — 

(tn  Rl«e.  CanpteMaive  Asanales,  Inc  1015  15di  Street.  NW,  #907  WashRgtOR  OC  20005.., 

Do 

Di „ _ 


Pp.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


a  Daal  RmwoA  1025  Qmechnl  Aw.,  NW,  #507  Washingign  K  20036 

Join  I  Raytun.  1801  «  Sheet.  NW  Washngton  DC  20006 

Raymak  Corptiahoi.  100  (hkvwi  Drive  Irumtal  a  06611 

Dand  A,  Raynnd.  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1014  Washngton  X  20036. — ™.~...---- 
Rckad  J  Raodi.  200  South  Bocayne  BM  4900  Southeast  Fnacial  Center  Hani  a  33131.. 

IriM  0  Rod,  1005  Congress  Avenue,  #500  Austin  IK  78701 

SidMy  C  Reifai.  NO  10  Duncanon  Ct  Datos  IX  75225 _ ~ 

Reoon/OptcA  he.  550  West  NorthMst  Highny  Barinrlon  1. 60010 

.....     ...^  Alenntia  VA  22314... 


John  H.  tecki,  205 
iBtBt  E  IMdhg.  7315 
1 0.  Redtag,  3519  &• 


Ave  Belhesda  MO  20814.. 
147th  Lac  Road  OObFL  32673.. 


■idMl  L  Reed.  1100  ISM  Street.  NW,  #900  Washngton  K  20005 


tad  Robats  Tai  CndU  Assetan'  Corp.  55  Chales  Undbergh  BM..  #cs-101  Umd*  NY  115S3.. 


National  Council  of  Savmgs  Institutions 

Stoel  Rnes  Boley  Fraser  I  Wyse  (For  Association  ol  0  t  C  Counties) . 

Stod  Rrves  Boley  Fraser  t,  Wyse  (Fa  Pailicorp)  — 

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  Amera.  Inc 

American  Assn  ol  Classified  School  Employees 

Ameriserv,  Inc 

Automotive  Service  Councils,  he 

Nahonal  hdependeni  DaryFoods Assi 

Tanadgusu  Corporahn 

Waste  Management.  Inc. 

Salt  River  Proiect - 

Norh*  Southern  Corp.. 


Americai  Paper  Institute,  he 

Algoniun  Gas  TraBoeae* 

Americai  Nudea  Eoev  OtMOi.. 
hvest  to  Compete  ASane.. 


LTV  Aerospax  t  Detense  Co.. 

NewEivMUie 

P^feiie 

Rifle  Miulewn  Co 

Texas  Air  Corp 

Texas  UtMes  Services,  he.... 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Ashland  OH,  he 

Weshnghwse  Eleclne  Corp 


75.00 

1.91667 

700.00 

523.64 

67,200.00 


1,000.00 


3J2345 

11.50 

12,859.52 


1.655.00 
5,820.00 


5,000.00 
1,680.00 


415.00 


Enserch  Corporation — - 

Thomson  2edB  Boher  Werlh  Adano  I  Raaok  (For:  BwiH  lai  Cap). 

Central  &  South  West  Cora 

Southveslem  ftuA  Shelers  Assn 


IMionI  Assn  ol  Retail  Drunlsts.. 
Shivers  Nahonal  Freight  aani 


Pkamacaihcal  Mauiachnrs  Assn.. 


2,000.00 
23100 


3.117.00 
14.00 


no.oo 

1.117^0 


4400.00 


32970 
46.65 


200.00 


12(15 

20000 

7.31816 

3,565.39 


3,431.25 
750.00 


20,771.01 


599.00 
409  00 


84.00 
440.00 


300.00 


110.14 


58.20 


523.64 
112,426.64 


25720 


1,400.00 


1.004.76 


12,942.74 


71.40 
4,235.83 


2150 


30.00 


73L00 


150.00 


aoo 
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Orgaiiahon  or  Indwiduil  Filing 


Pauhne  B  Reepmi,  1750  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

JoKph  M  Rees.  Fraieis  Megmms  t  Rees,  he  1000  Potomac  Street,  NW.  #401  WMMMlon  K  20007.. 

Reese  Comminutions  Compaaes,  he,  1925  North  Lym  St ,  #1140  Ailh|kM  VA  222M 

8«<aiim  f  Reeves,  1100  nth  Street,  NW  Washngton  OC  20036 

J  Rould  Reeves,  Washmton  Natnnil  Airport  Washngton  K  20001 

John  T  Regjitts  )r ,  95  Boolon  Ave  P.O.  to  470  Boonton  NJ  07005 

Rechler  t  Ap(ieltiaum,  888  17th  St,  NW,  #1101  Washagtim  K  20006 

Do 

Chatolle  Rerd,  2466  Chathan  Roal  Aurora  H  60506,, 

Michael  W  Reid,  1925  K  Street,  NW,  #206  WnhMlon  K  20006.. 

RadtPmsL  1111  19th  Street  NW  Wastaglai  DC  200." 

Do - 

Di 

Dl ; 

Reid  8  Rieie.  PC .  One  State  Street  Hattod  H  06103.. 

Thomas  H  Raiy.  1750  New  York  Ave.,  NW  Wariingtni  DC  20006,, 


;  20036.. 


Kathhen  Renhuri.  2000  P  Street.  NW,  #305  Washngton  K  20036 

Nooky  Ronheaift,  Nooky  Rmhiadt  t  Assoc  PO  to  23190  Washiiiton 
Hary  0  Rensdi,  50  Beak  St  PC  to  3965  Sai  Frakssco  CA  94119 


K  20024.. 


Rcnsuraice  Assn  ol  Amenca,  1025  Connecticul  Avenue,  NW,  #512  Washington  DC  20036 

RehgxMS  Coaktnn  lor  Atxirtm  Rights,  IK.  100  Maytaid  Avenue,  Ne  Washngton  OC  20002,. 

Zev  M.  Remba.  1111  l»lh  Street.  NW  Washngton  DC  20005 

John  W  Rendon  li .  1439  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washngton  K  20005 

Rendon  Compaiy.  1439  Rhode  island  Ave   NW  Washngton  OC  20005 ~ 

W  W  Renfroe.  69  Fountan  PI     PO  Boi  417  Fratlorl  RY  40602 

Diaie  Rennert.  2005  Massxhsetts  Avenue.  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

lee  P  Reno,  509  C  Street,  NE  Washngton  DC  20002 

David  M  Repass,  1801  R  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington  OC  20006 ^ 

Resources  Fund,  Ix,  810  18th  SI,  NW,  #804  Washngton  OC  20006 

Retired  OfficefS  Assn,  201  N  Washington  St  Alexandria  VA  22314 „.„ 

John  H  ReufS,  n  Innity  PiKe  New  York  NY  10006 - 

Vincent  P  Reusing.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #1010  Washngtoi  OC  20036 

Alan  V  Reulher.  1757  N  Street,  NW  Washngton  K  20036 

Allan  R  Rumger  1150  Connecticul  Ave,  Ntil,  #1200  Washngton  DC  20036 „ 

Mark  I  Rey,  I?50  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  K  21)036 

Renee  Reytnond,  1776  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

ReynoMs  Allen  J  Cook,  1667  R  Street,  NW,  #300  Washington  X  20006 

John  J  Rhodes,  Hunton  i  Wilhans  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

Oo 

Edmund  B  Rice,  444  North  Capitol  St ,  NW,  #500  Washmiton  X  20001 

Grace  Elen  Rce,  600  MaryUnd  Ave .  SW  Washngtw  K  20024  „ 


Enpleyir/CM 


Nm  York  Skmng  Am,  he 

DMi  DMtal  ms  AatailiN 

Mm  Crosi  t  Bhe  ShaU  Am. 

Mn  t  Dak  L«l  Tobicca  Ewit  Am.. 
U5.  *r.  he 


MiWii  <l  Ba  Hfttt  (t  SiyiMH.. 
lipiMc  al  McaifH... 

HbIuioU.  he 

Akace  to  Save  Enagy,, 


Anooahd  Natur*  Gn  Ommi.  *  M. „ 

Qly  ol  Phdadduhii „ 

Diiion  RndUo,  he. ,..„ 

EAon  Ehcttt  hstitiite „ 

PWnsylvama  Shpbuddng  Ol  ...,.«.„«.......™.,„.,««* 

taple  Express  Airhnes,  ine 

Wirieyai  Umvemty 

Mematienal  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters 

Foresight  Science  i  TedmoMy,  he  (F*:  SicW|i  to 

Rural  Buiklers  Counol  ol  CaMwhl 

Bedilel  Power  Corporation „ „.. 


AeadMiy  el  Gwatf  MUti- 

tadon  Company 


Ilenludiy  Ralioad  Aw. 

Assoeiation  ol  Amenean  Pubhshers 

Roeman  Reno  I  Cavanaugh  (For  Natnnal  Am  ol  Houang 
Pitt  Wattrhouie  (For:  Ejgk^>Khtr  todustras,  he) 


1(4,1N.00 

90000 

2,000.00 


UMJO 


3M.tt 
117J0 


{.meoo 


137  Jl 


2ai7T.4t 


lumm 
niii 


tun 


KM. 
7.43LK 


4JOO0O 


•Mm  York  Cmmi  ol  hit  Comm  el  Pisiai|a  Urn.. 


Cos.. 


M  Lee  Rce.  1110  Vermorit  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  X  20005 

Theron  J  Rn,  1700  Pmnsykma  Ave ,  NW,  #»90  Washngton  K  20006 

Rce  Genocide  Reseadi,  3046  Roosevell  Street  Oetiot  Ml  48216 

James  i  Rch  If .  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #200  Washngton  X  20036 

Heather  S  Richards.  1010  Wisconyn  Ave ,  NW,  #800  Washngton  X  20007 

Rdurd  RKhads.  Law  Oltice  ol  Ridiad  Rchads  1050  Thomas  Jdlenon  SUM).  m.(»f\ 

Do 

Do 


K  20007.. 


Atan  H.  IWiadsan.  2301  M  St ,  NW  Wahnrton  K  20037 

Donna  Rchadson.  1101  Ulh  Street.  NW.  #200  Washmddn  K  20005 

tohi  C  Rchadson.  520  Makson  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

It  0  Ridardson,  815  16th  St,  NW  Washngton  X  20006 

Lois  Rcherson.  1724  Hassxhusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washngtin  K  20036 

GeraH  L  Ridmai.  Ijroe  Wnn  8  Moermai  1120  G  Street.  NW.  #800  Washngton  K  20005.. 

Judy  Nod  Rride,  6630  W  Broal  St  Rchnond  VA  23230 

Lowell  J  Ridgeway,  North  Dakota  Petioleum  Council  PO  to  1395  Bismadi  NO  5(502 

E  George  Redd,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washngton  X  20036 

E  Philip  Rijgin,  1608  k  St .  NW  Washrfton  K  20006 

Pat  Riley,  ?020  k  St.  NW,  #?00  Washngton  X  20006 

Susai  Riley.  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #620  Waslmgton  K  20036 

John  F  Ring.  25  Lousiaia  Avenue,  NW  Washington  X20001 

Dale  P  Rnrdai,  3900  Wisconsn  Avenue,  NW  Washngton  X  20016 „... 

tern  I  Rnrdai,  1700  R  St,  NW,  #1204  Washngton  X  20006 

Johi  S  Rwey,  730  15lh  St ,  NW  Washngton  K70005 

RisdN  I  Pressler,  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #504  Washngton  X  20036 -... 

Carol  A  Rishei,  2005  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington  X  20036 

Jeaine  M  Ritche,  1850  R  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20006,, 
Stak  Rildue,  1220  L  St,,  NW  Washington  K  20005,, 


Janes  E  Ritdiie  i  Associates,  499  S  Capitol  SI .  SW.  #400  «MMgtoi  K  20003.. 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Valentin  Rhia.  1957  E  SI .  NW  Washngton  K  20006 

PhiHip  W  Rivers,  1050  17th  St,  NW  #500  Washngton  K  20036, 

Rnkh  Rate  Dam  t  Bayh,  1575 1  Street  NW,  #1025  Washngton  K  2000S... 

Do 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Braky  H  Uvb,  1199  I  Street,  NW  Wnhngton  K  20036 

Pitnaa  L  Roberts,  1825  R  St ,  NW,  #1107  Washngton  X  20006 
Pary  A.  Robots,  8000  Fknssait  SI  Uwis  MO  63136. 


RKhad  R  Robnts.  1629  R  Street.  NW.  #500  Washngton  K'2O006 

Rdard  W  Roberts,  100  East  42nd  St  New  York  NY  10017 

WMian  A.  Roberts.  444  North  Caotol  Street.  #711  Wahngtan  X  20001 

Betty  S  Robnsan.  1757  N  St ,  mv  Washngton  K  20036 

Chales  A.  Ritanan  Jr .  1800  Massxhuselts  Ave ,  NW  Washngton  X  20036, 

Ernestine  S  Robnson,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW  Washngton  K  20005 

Khnelh  L  Robmon,  1111  N  19th  Sheet.  #700  AAhgten  VA  22209 

Thomas  I  Robnson.  1101  17»i  St.  NW,  #700  Washngton  X  20036 


Robinson  Sdveman  Peace  Aransobi  t  Bermai,  230  Park  Ave  New  York  NY  10169.. 

Aiitohetle  R.  Roda,  1025  CoMaetieul  Avenue.  NW  Washngton  X  20036 

Janes  AMhony  Rodi.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #607  Washngtoi  X  20036 -.. 

Hidad  J  Rxk.  444  Noth  Capitol  Sheet.  NW  Wnhngton  X  20001 

Diwd  W  Raknr,  3900  Wiicnisin  Avoae.  NW  Washngton  X  20016 

Rodiy  Didnai  Skn  Akh  t  Robb.  PC  to  1888  AltMarne  NM  87103 — 

Qancy  Rodges.  2033  M  Street,  NW,  #800  Wa^iington  DC  20036 

Jose  CieR&vez,  1000  Thonas  Jeftosoi  St,  NW  Washngton  K  20007 

DoaU  L  Rofos.  730  15th  St.,  NW  Washmtoi  X  20005 

■aiaet  Rva  1025  Couaeficut  Ave,,  Ml,  #409  Washngton  X  20036 

Nacy  Rotas.  815 16lh  Street.  NW  Wahngton  K  20006 

ToTMeTRofOfs,  1325  Mnadnrtts  Ave ,  NW  Wishniton  K  20005 

Regos  (  MMs,  1737  H  Street,  NW  Washngton  X  200(I6.._ 

Do — 

Ol 

Dl - 


AoeipKX  8  Agrcultural  hahnenl  Wohn.. 


Murwiililat 
Unilid  Mo 
Proprielay  Assocalion 
Nationd  Forest  Products  Am.... 
Natioai  Assn  ol  Maiutactom.. 
Granada  Managonent  Corp.. 
Rocky  Mountain  Enogy  Co.. 
Western  Savings  t  Loai  As 
Anarx^  Hospital  Assn . 


Anarcan  Farm  Bureau  Fedenhon .. 

Shipbuddos  Coined  ol  Anaa 

Coioco.  he 


Shell  Oil  Co 

Grocery  Manuladunrs  ol  Aaeiiei.  he.. 


ElOMlEnlepnsesLM.. 
JMiHl  Annoot  Ca  Asm,  he... 


.Aireaft.. 
AiMriCM  PhMc  npnw  Ann... 
AflNfiCM  Ntfin'  Assn.. 


L*0Ml  Lai*  M*  t  Mioae  (Fo 

BralhohOMi  ol  Ralway  Airhne  i  Snmtm  CMs, 

Nahonal  Cable  Tdevwon  Assn.  Inc 

Coordnating  Comm  for  Rat  CompetiMn . 
Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Co,, 
American  Petroleum  Inslilule,, 
Mernatxinal  Tdephne  t  Tdegraph  OovenliM.. 

Amenean  Legion „.„ 

Nitxnal  Fed  ol  Fedoal  Emptoyees 

Natioai  Multi  Housing  Couial 

hternatxmal  Brotherhood  ol  Teamstore.. 

Foderd  Natioai  Mortgage  Assn 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  .■■...^„^, 

Assodatan  ol  Bank  Holding  Cm «.. 

Piohssiond  Managers'  Assn 

Associatnn  ol  American  Publishers 

Amenean  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  he. 

Amenean  Petroleum  Inslihite 

Ganng  hdustry  Assn  ol  Nmdi,  he... 
Gekfen  Nu2get,  Inc  . 


Mi*  himnce  Am  lad  IM's  d  iMd*),, 


Assn  ol  OH  Iradi  Betting _ 

Natioai  Assn  ol  Qpiometnsts  8  OpbcaM,  he.. 
Nevada  Rest    Assn.. 


AsiociaMd  Gaard  CoitraeUa  ol  Anariea.. 

Texaco,  Inc 

Ale  Communcatxins  Corp 

Amenean  Can  Co . 

Amenean  Caor  Sodiiy -„.._>, 

BoiWamer  Coii 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

NUxml  Basketball  Assn., 


Yosen  Rasha  (NYR)  Ua.. 
Siigar  Uiera  Group.. 


Amenean  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agendei.. 

Phdkps  fttrotetm  Co 

Emerson  EtoctneCo.. 


Amenean  Council  ol  M^aay  Adveitiios „. 

Natxnd  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Ine 

IMe  Conpaiy  (F«  Westanghmse  Ehdnc  On).. 

Uhtod  Auto  Aerospax  t  Agnculturd  hephMii  Nortm.. 

Natnnal  Rurd  Eteetrc  CooperatNC  A» 

Amenean  Soc  ol  Assn  Executives 

Natioai  Asm  ol  Federd  Credit  Uhois 

Nilnnd  Assn  ol  Red  Estate  hvestinoit  Trusts,  he. 

NaMmd  Redty  Conmrttee — 

GA  TcehiotoMS  he  . 

WoitaaPewo  Co  (  Wadihgton  Wator  Poaw  Co 

Anericai  IkMpltd  Am • 

Fidvd  NMaal  Morlgige  Am 

Nwojo  Tribe — 

Generd  Instalment  Corponhen. _ 


Assooatioi  of  Ba*  Hohtng  Cot 

Soealy  ol  the  Plasties  IndMhy,  he 

hduslrid  Umoi  DepatnanI,  AFL-QO 

Anericai  Fed  ol  Goviniflant  EflphiMl.. 

Anerieai  Express  Cl ^ .~. 

Atieeatod  Press. ~ 

Caidh  Corp         .»»«.« 

H  Miiiic  dd  Grib.  SA 


nmM 


imJK 

1U41.M 
1.211.2$ 

ijM.n 
""3JmJo" 

3JI0000 

"iJiioJKi 

6.7»Jti 

imtt 


iOO.00 


s.gee.eo 

4.932.01 


3M.00 
Ml  00 


tUM 

12.I4IJ0 


315.10 
1J2S00 

moo 

2.000.H 


3J00M 


1.900.00 
IJ25ilO 
4J00.00 


12.35 

imn 

93tJ4 

7.SO00O 

4J2517 

1,07400 

26,544.63 


ijmsi 

(00.00 


sotoo 

SNJO 

T2742I73 
241.15 
30000 


2,400.00 


2J0000 

750.00 

1.473i2 


(00.00 


2J(7.S0 
2.500.00 
5.59(50 
10.145.17 


77411 


25.000JI 
104,737.01 


31041 
lUtt 


SON 


SI.7I 


KM 

"mm 


111.42 
MJI 

4i4ir 


mm 

(tJO 
10J2 


3JT7.77 


i.m» 


150.06 
4U1 
SHOO 
150.(0 
150.00 
6,1(5.(0 
15.00 


mat 

71K 
3N.S$ 

I.4I4JI 


«.?$ 


350.00 

2.2I(.9> 

WM 


22151 

13.152.12 

\KU 

34740 
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Orgnzamn  or  hidNidual  nng 


Di.. 
b.. 
Oi.. 
b.. 
b~ 
b- 
b~ 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


EmploiKr/aat 


lu  Qabom.  be... 
DtMCt  PMkc.  liK . 


Renipls 


1.00000 


EipeMltwB 


b.. 
b~ 

b- 


b- 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 

(to.. 

Do.. 


Cme  M  RDgn.  1?55  ?W  SHeet.  M».  #850  Wastafkn  DC  20037  

Ridurd  K  IWrtacH  1615  M  SMel.  HW.  #570  «MM(ton  DC  20036...^....... 

Mm  F  Row  III  12M  New  Hnpstac  fcft.  I«f».  #350  Wastaigton  DC  2O036... 
Kenneth  S  Rotston  Jr.  1025  Venwmt  Aw.,  m.  #1020  Wchngton  DC  20005.... 

Emri  A  Romjfnoli,  180  Maden  lane  New  York  NY  10038 

Miduel )  Romg.  1850  «  Slreet.  NW  Washintton  DC  20OO6 ■■j;-;j^ 

Fred  B  Itawy.  1050  ConaectKul  Aw..  NW.  12tli  FL  Wasmagton  K  20036. 

Do - - 

Do ...-:. 


b.. 
b.. 


b.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


DC  20036.. 


„..!  C  Hools.  1333  New  Hampslwe  A«.  NW.  #1001 

RjMnond  W  Ro(ier.  1601  Duke  SUeel  Aleundna  VA  22314  

tee  Sdim«11  Qat>m  Duff  K  H3s!e».  1825  Eye  SI .  NW.  #300  Washingloo  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Burt  Rosen.  170O  PenisylvanB  Aw.  NW  Washmgloii  DC  20006 

Lester  L  Roseii  1025  Vermont  Awnue.  NW.  #500  Waslmgton  DC  20005 

Diwd  B  RosenioB.  1317  P  Street.  NW.  #400  Wastnnglon  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

b 

b 


FnniQ,  Fnd  T.  Join  C.  t  Juuph  S .... 
Groceiy  Mimifictaras  of  Amna,  Inc.. 

WiHiam  Anllnny  Hogan 

Inlemoor  Trade,  lot 

kiwslmenl  Paitierjtiiii  Assn.. 


Kamdianiela  Sdnab/Bermce  P  it^  Estate.. 
Uu  Actinia  Mustrial  de  la  Cana  de  Aiiicai.... 
MeniliKlitCii.  Inc. 


Mtml  LyKh  Hubbanl .. 

Morris  t  GMndofm  Cafntz  Foundaban 

National  Assn  o(  Bedding  Manufactuters — 

Pan  American  World  Services.  Inc 

Pantias  Corporation — 

Ptiw.  Inc 

Rutgers.  Itie  State  Umwrsly  ol  New  Jersey 

Teactiers  Insurance  t  Anmiiiy  Assn/College  Ret  Equities  Fwd:. 

Hauck  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hearing  Industries  Assn) 

Botse  Cascade  Corp 

Citttnk.  NA 

American  Ptilpwood  Assn 

Asarco  Inc.. 


American  Counal  ol  Ule  Insurance,  lie 

American  Iron  i  Steel  Institute 

Associaiign  of  American  Railroads 

CaHUClMpany 

Crawtirt  ritliiw  Co 

Denvei  t  Rio  Grande  Western  Radroad  Co.. 

Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc 

M  Ue  tosinnct  Co.. 


Haste  Jamlsky  t  Waker  (For:  Secunly  life  of  Demei).. 
Mnmc  ncMvQ  ui.. 


b.. 
b- 


b- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 


Ridiaid  Rosenbaun.  666  Thrd  Aw .  41)1  n  New  Torti  NY  10017 

Do 

Sara  Rosenbaum.  122  C  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20001 


Roger  C  Rosenthal.  2001  S  St .  NW  #310  Washington  DC  20009 

Roses.  Inc.  1152  Hasletl  Road  PO  Bm  99  Haslelt  Ml  48840 

Joe  Ross.  PO  Boi  1582  Little  Rock  AR  72201 

Nany  Ross  1010  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Wastiington  DC  20005 

William  F  Ross  South  Caiolma  Petroleum  Council  716  Keenan  BMg.  Cohimliia  SC  29201 . 

Leskjy  A  Rosse.  1220  L  St.  NW.  5th  Fl  Washington  DC  20005 

Stephen  0  Rosselti,  1434  Duke  Street  Aleundria  VA  22314 

Bany  N  Rolh.  1120  20th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington  OC  20036 — 

Rhond  Rudolph  Roth.  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

John  C  RoMier.  1909  «  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20049 . 


Donald  D  Rounds  South  Dakota  Petroleum  Counal  P  0  Boi  669  Pierre  SO  57501 

Michael  0  Roush,  Capital  (^Hery  East,  #695  600  Maryland  Aw  Washington  OC  20024.. 

J*n  H  Roussetol.  1101  15th  Si ,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

Ann  M  Rowan.  One  IhoRias  Cvcle.  NW.  #900  Washington  U  20005 

Do 

Do 

Eugene  F  Roww.  2550  M  Stnel  m  Wasfiinglon  OC  20037 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Society  of  American  Florists — 

Annual  Oiarges  Policy  Group 

C«ar  Assn  «  America.  Inc 

Ptor.  hie 

INes  Laboratories.  Inc 

H  Oulty  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Balcor  Co) 

H.  bm  Wall  S  Associates,  Inc  (For  Canloi  Fit2geraW  &  Co.  Inc) 

tl.  Mly  Wall  i  Associates,  inc  (For  Fsslele  Business  Systems.  Inc) 

II  Dufiy  Wall  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Footwear  Retailers  ol  America) 

R.  Daily  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  JMB  Realty  Corp) 

R.  Oilly  Wall  t,  Aaociales.  inc  (for  Lile  of  Vuginia) , 

R.  Dully  Wall  8  Associates,  inc  (For  Morgan  Guaianly  Trust  Co) 

R.  Duffy  Walt  &  Associates,  Inc  (For  New  York  State  Bankers  Assn) 

R  Dulty  Wall  S  Associates.  Inc  (For  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn) 

R,  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (for  Torchmaik  CorporalionJ 

R  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (For  Wine  I,  Spirits  Wholesalers  ol  America.  Inc) . 

(iommittde  for  a  Responsible  Ta«  PiJicy.  Inc... 

Integrated  Resouices,  Inc 

Children  5  Delense  Fund 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Progran.  kc — ... .— 


2.000.00 


1^.00 


K5.00 


22.250.00 
1.000.00 


2.500.00 
1.050.00 
1.15000 

95000 

950.00 
1.000.00 

95000 
1.15000 
1.050,00 

32917 


400.00 


23507 
100.00 
936.57 


176.57 


99.29 


212.00 


156.96 
600.M 


Rambow  Alliance 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Resort  t.  Residential  Dewkpment  Assn.. 

International  Military  0<ib  Enecutwes. 

Williams  Companies 

Hauck  S  Associates,  Inc — 

American  Assn  ol  Reined  Persons 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business.. 


330.00 


1.000.00 


10.000,00 
2.20000 


712.20 


65700 


351.12 


16C.00 


2.654.83 


20.00 
1.133.59 


Charles  Rowton,  1899  L  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 

RoJiai.  Inc.  2000  S  fads  Street,  #1003  Arlington  VA  22202 

Robert  S  Royei.  Royn  (  SJucknai  1747  Peinsiilvania  Aw..  NW  WashnglDn  DC  20006.. 

Do _- - 

Do 


b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
Do.. 


Royer  Shadua  t  McMe.  1747  Pennsyhiana  Awnue.  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Iflh  I  teen.  888  I6II1  SI .  NW  WasJuMrton  OC  20006 -. 

Janes  S  Rubm.  1150  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  #700  Washington  K  20036 

Barbara  A  Rudolph,  1901  H  Fori  Myer  Driw.  #302  Rossljm  VA  22209 

Cam*  Kevns  Rudy.  1346  Cheslmil,  #800  Phdadetphia  PA  19107 


Henry  C  Rucmpler.'  1200  New  Hampshire  Awnue.  NW.  #350  Washnrton  K  20036... 

Ndnlas  L  Ruggcre,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #410  Washington  DC  20006 

Ronald  R  RuiiBugh,  5205  Leeshurgh  Pike.  #505  FaHs  Church  VA  22041 

Morgan  S  Runh,  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham  MO  20706 

Robert  A  RiSdt.  1025  Connectiait  Ave.  NW.  #415  Washington  DC  20036 

Domenc  R  Rusoo.  6lh  Floor  2010  Massachusetts  Awnue.  NW  Washington  OC  20036.. 

Barry  Russell.  1101  16tb  St,  NW  Washmgtoo  DC  20036 

Dorottiea  L  Russel.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1120  Washington  DC  200O5 

Nan  Russell.  4921  SW  Hewett  Bhd  Portland  OR  97221 

Randall  M  Russell.  517  C  Street.  NE  Wasfington  DC  200025809 

Robert  M  Russet.  2170  Pialmont  W.  NE  Attanta  «  30324 

Russo  Walts  Mtas  t  PMt.  Inc.  1033  N.  Fairiu  Street.  #205  AhiaMkia  VA  22314... 

Do. 

to.. 


b- 

b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 


National  Council  o(  Savings  Institutions. 

National  Comm  to  Pieserw  Social  Secunly  i  Medicate.. 

Oakland  Coliseum 

Port  ol  Oakland 

National  Assn  of  Chain  Drag  Stores,  hic 

Revco  D  S .  Inc 

Seattle  Professional  Engineering  Empkiyees  Assn 

Exuon  Corporatnn 

Ghbal  hJentificalion  Corp 

American  Military  Sales 

Oly  ol  Akron,  Ohio., 


Harley  Davidson  Military  Sales... 
International  Futures  Eichange.. 
Intel  HoMings  (Bermuda)  Ltd.. 

Michigan  Trade  Exchange 

Morgan  Stanley  t,  Co.  Inc 

Overseas  Military  Sales  Groqi... 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Seonties  Industry  Assn.. 


HmomI  Tinance  Industry  Assn.. 
MaNweenf  ~ 


i  Co.  hic.. 

Trans  Continenlal  Servtts.  N,V 

MUk  Industry  Foundalnn/lnt'l  Assn  of  kx  Cream  Mfrs.. 

Allied  Signal,  Inc 

Beverly  Enterprises,  hK 

Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Conmerct -... 

Ohbank,  N,A 

Johnson  i  Johnson 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  of  Amena 

AMVnS 

American  Insurance  Assn 


100.00 

15.900.00 

865.39 


2.250.00 
10.000.00 


638.03 


200.00 
12.00 


tl2i0 

i;5.n 

S7.S0 
600.00 


3.0(250 
3.375.00 


500.00 
1.000.00 


6JOO.0O 
275.00 


Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America.. 

Natnnal  Candy  Wholesahirs  Assn.  Inc 

Fnends  of  the  Cokintbu  Gage „. 


Oitiniyst  Control.... 

Bag  Bazzar  Ltd 

Louis  F  Beechrellr.. 
OC  Enlerpiises.. 


Heniy-Richard  Company,  he 

Holiciay  Fair.  Inc 

Management  Insights.  Inc 

Metropolitan  Ana^  t  Retrieval  Systems.  Inc- 
NorioiSoudierntop.. 


Reed  Roberts  Tai  CredH  Assstanct  Com.. 

Russ  Betne  t  Co.  Inc 

Sane  Coiponbon 


306.00 


2.000.00 
SOOOO 


500.00 
500.00 

5.000.00 
500.00 

1.000.00 


250.00 


93.(5 


140.10 


(25.61 
225.00 


150.47 
23.20 


40.00 


1.177.00 
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to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts  Aw .  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Hennan  Ma>  Ruth.  PO  Box  1000  Obswie  NY  10963 

J.  T  Rulhelord  t  Assodales.  hic,  1301  N.  Courtlmm  Rd..  #1802  Artimton  VA  22201.. 
to 


to.. 


Frank  T  Ryan,  1400  R  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20005.... 

George  J  liyan.  915  Rockeleller  Bwkhng  (%veland  OH  44113 , 

John  F  Ryan.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Wastn|ton  DC  20036... 

Joseph  Ryan.  2033  M  St..  NW.  #800  W^inftDh  K  20036 

RBC  Associates.  324  Fourth  Street.  N(  Wa)lM|loii  OC  20003..... 

to 

to 

to 


to.. 


RJR  Industnes.  he.  1100  Reynolds  BM  Winslon-Salm  NC  2710( 

Paul  R  Saoa,  Suite  202,  West  Wing  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  WasMngton  K  20024 

Oawd  J.  Sadd.  2033  M  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Dean  Sagar,  1050  17lh  Street  NW  #770  Washington  OC  20036 

John  R  Sage,  One  Post  Street  #3275  San  Francisco  CA  94104 

AnffwiyrSagjese  Jr ,  1050  17th  SI   NW,  #500  Washmbin  DC  20036 

Gregory  A  SaSd,  2033  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Frank  Mai  Salmger,  1101  14th  St   NW  Washiwloii  DC  20005 

James  H  Sammons,  535  North  Dearborn  Street  CNcan  H.  60610 

Sammons  Enterpnsts,  Inc,  403  South  Akaid  Dallas  T)(  75202 

David  W  Sanasack,  2300  S  9ffi  St ,  #104  Arlington  VA  22204 

Sanders  Schnabel  &  Brandenburg,  PC  ,1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #600  WaslM(Mi  K  20005., 

Stephen  E  Sandherr,  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Myron  G  Sandifer  IH,  1800  M  St.  NW.  #950  North  Washington  DC  20036 - 

to 

to 

Charles  E  Sandkr,  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washmjlon  K  20005 

Peter  G  Sandhind.  1725  Eye  St..  NW.  #315  Washington  DC  20006 

DonaM  E  SantareH.  Suite  700  2033  M  St..  NW  Washinglon  K  20036 


to.. 


James  D  Sanbni.  Bible  Sanbn  Hoy  Millei  t  Uachok  1025  Ilieinis  Jelleison  St..  NW.  #700  WasbnflM  K  20007.. 

to 

to 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Chailes  Sapp.  3500  Texas  Commerce  Tower  Houston  TX  77002 

Nara  B  Sauer,  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie  NY  12601 

Albert  C  Saunders,  1100  15th  St,  Rw  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

Mary  Jane  Saunders.  1300  N  17lh  Street.  #300  Arimgton  VA  22209 

Richard  N  Sawaya,  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

John  D  Sawyer,  2101  L  Street,  NW,  #501  Washmgton  K  20037 

Thomas  C  Sawyer,  1825  k  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Robert  Wayne  S^,  4545  42nd  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20016 

Laune  S  SdiaHer,  1120  Coinectcut  Aw,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

HaniU  A  Schailberger,  1750  New  Yorii  Aw  Washington  DC  20006 

Jerome  D  SchaHer,  1101  15lh  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

William  T  Schapaugh,  1030  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Mary  I  Schapiro,  1825  Eye  SI .  NW.  #1040  Washington  OC  20006 

C  M  Schauerte,  PO  Box  3247  Houston  TX  77253 

Dale  f  Schell.  1919  Pennsytvania  Aw,  NW,  #300  Washmgton  K  20006 

Joseph  Scherei,  1801  North  Moore  St  Arlington  VA  22209 

Kenneth  D  Schtoman,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N  «  Washington  DC  20036. 

Edward  SchmelUcr,  Sdmeltier  Aptaker  I,  Sheppard,  PC  1800  Massachuseffs 

to 


NW.  #500 


K  20036.. 


to.. 


NW 


Richan)  M  Schmidt  Jr .  SuHe  600  1333  New  Hampslwe  Aw. 

Robert  Richard  Schmitt,  430  S  20lh  SI  Omaha  NB  68102 

Schnader  Harrison  Segal  t  Lewis,  Sute  1000  1111  19th  SI .  NW 


DC  20036.. 


to.. 


K  20036.. 


Robert  V  Schneider.  3328  Glenmoe  Dnw  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Theresa  A  SctneidB.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #550  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Leonard  Schneilman.  Foley  Hoag  t  Ehot  One  Post  Ofhce  Square  Boston  MA  02109 

Abraham  Schneier.  600  Ibiyland  Aw.  SW.  #700  Washmgton  OC  20024 

Frank  Schndler.  1957  E  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Paul  Schoellhamer  888  17ffi  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20003 

Nancy  L  Schoenig,  25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

jack  J  Schramm.  1155  Connecticut  Aw.  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

H.  B,  W  Schroeder,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #490  Washington  DC  20036 

Leah  Webb  Schroeder.  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #100  Washington  DC  20005 

N  Donald  Schroeda,  Maryland  Petroleum  Counal  60  West  St,  #403  Annapolis  MD  21401.. 

Debra  L  ScholtJ.  354  Longacre  Awnue  Woodmen  NY  11598 

Marti  SdHilU.  1615  H  SI.  NW  Washmitni  DC  20062 ,.. 

W*am  B  Sdwltz,  Suite  700  2000  P  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Robert  L  Schulz.  c/o  Iowa  Petroleum  Council  1012  FMnng  BMg.  Des  Moines  U  5O309...„. 

Ralph  D  Schumack.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #790  South  Washimion  DC  20036 

Walter  A  Schumann  III.  1511  Natalie  Joy  U  Mclean  VA  22101 

James  H  Schuyler,  15lh  &  M  sts,  NW  HVashmgton  DC  20005 

Ehnor  Schwartz,  318  S  Abmedon  Street  Arhngfon  VA  22204 

RKhan)  Schwartz,  880  S  Pidiell  SI  Alexandria  VA  22304 

Stew  Aaron  Schwartz,  818  Roeder  Rd ,  #702  Sihier  Spring  MD  20910 ~. 

Rchanl  S  Schwedier.  1850  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 


Scientific  Appaiatus  Maken  Assn.  1101  16th  St..im  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Michael  Sdoib.  880  S  Pidiett  St  Alexandna  VA  22304 „ 

Harald  t  Scoggms,  1101  16th  St ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Dourias  W  Scon.  730  Polk  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94108 

Etai  Scott,  1750  New  Yorti  Awnue,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Gregon  R  Scon.  1875  Eye  St,.  NW.  #500  Wdiington  DC  20006 

Hiirii  Scon.  Scan  Hamson  t  McLiod  2501  M  Shed.  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20037.. 

Janes  L  Scon.  1919  Pemsylvaiia  Aw..  NW.  #703  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Janes  M  Scon.  66  Suriwalch  Dnw  Johns  IsM  SC  29455 ~. 

John  N.  Scon,  1825  «  Street.  NW.  #1107  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Scon  Compam.  hic,  66  Surtwateh  Onw  Johns  Isiaid  SC  29455 

Soibnei  Hat  (  Thompson,  Sute  700  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

to 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


rmothy  Scaly.  25  Loueiaia  Awnue.  NW  Washneton  K  20001. 
Eati.  Stas.  P.O.  Box  12285  Monptas  TN  ,''3112.. 


Enptoya/CM 


Seas  Ro*ud>  t  Go 

Sato  i  Simon 

Sinx  International  Corp ... 
Transohn  financial  Corp .. 
U.C  Consullants.  bic.. 


National  Rural  Electnc  Coepirabw  Am .. 


American  Assn  ol  fioaialysts/lntl  Sac  ol  CMcH  Lib  Teds.. 

American  College  of  RaMOfy 

American  Oplomelric  Asai „ 

Rubber  MaMfactums  Assn „. .... 

Late  Garners'  Assn.. 


biternational  Telephone  (  Tefegraph  Caponliei.. 

Gaieral  Instrumeni  Corporation 

BaiiH  I  Anostook  Raikoa) 

Chioto  t  North  Western  Transportatoi  Corp 

Delaware  Otsego  System 

Genesee  t  Wyoming  Cap 

Pimburg  {  Shawmul  Radroid 


Farmers  Educational  t  Co-Operitiw  Unw  ol 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Americans 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  the  Aging 

McKesson  Corp 

Texaco.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Arab  AmiicaB 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 


Federal  Managers  Assn _..„_„ 

American  Soc  of  Assn  Eiecuhws 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Ixk  Mcdonak)  Co  (for  Coalition  lor  Ihe  AdvananenI  ol  Mustrial 

talk  Mcdonak)  Co  (For  Dow  Corning  Corp) 

Jack  McdnuM  Co  (Fot  Royal  Zenith  Corp) 

Amencan  FWroleum  Institute 

Council  oi  European  t,  Japanese  Nat«Ml  ShpOMen'  A» 

Empresa  Brasiieiia  de  Aeronaubca.  SA. „„ 

Sturm  Ruger  Co,  Inc 

Greens  Creek  tomt  Ventae.. 

Homestake  Mining  Co 

ISL  Ventures.  Ix _. „ ; 

Lonma  Productions . 

Malene  C  McGuirl 

Natanal  Tour  Assn.  kic 

£«plorat«n.  Ire 

Eodowment.  Inc .,«».,«„..»«......««.,..»«»»„»»... 

Seenic  Hudson.  Inc 


Manufacturers  Assn . 


AOAPSO.  IhcCaiinita  Software  i  Services  Industiy  Assn .. 
Atlantic  RKhheld  Co «, 


National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc 

GCACorp 

Aflwricai  Bankers  Assn 

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters 

Minnesota  Mmmc  t  Manufacturing  Co .. 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Futures  Industiy  Assn,  Inc 

American  General  Corporation 

GATX  Corporation.. 


American  Assn  ol  School  AdministiatotS 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Chemcal  Tankers  of  Amenca.  Ik „ 

Flola  MacaNe  Graicotombiaia.  SA 

Tranpertidai  de  Liquidos  a  Graiei  de  Cotanha  S.A... 
Assooation  ol  Awaican  PuUisbas 


Sawn  Corpaatm 

Towta  Motor  Corporation 

Tefcsciences  Corp 

histilute  ol  Makers  of  Exptoshcs 

Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund.  Inc 

National  Fed  of  hidaendent  Business 

Associiled  General  Contractors  of  Amaica.. 

Repubhc  Airlines 

bilanational  Brotherhood  of  Teamstas 

Waste  Management,  Inc 

Consumers  nmv  CJo „.. 

Healtli  Industry  Manufacturers  Asse 

American  Pelroteum  Institute 


Oianber  of  Commerce  of  ttie  U.S.., 

PiMcCrlizai,  he 

Afliaicai  f^etroleum  Institute 

to*  ConiMCap 


Am  il  Mm  MMas  ol  the  U.S 

Cillhiriui  Stale  laah  (jommissMNi 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US 

International  Fed  ol  Professional  I  Technical  Engineas.. 
Amencan  Council  ol  Life  Insurance,  lac _.. 


Biat  Owners  Assn  of  the  US 

Independwl  Petroleum  Assn  of  America... 

Siera  Chib 

Sheet  Metal  Worlias  hilanauonal  Assa.. 

nMp  MmS,  MC 

F«lml  NaliMil  Mertiace  Assn „. 


Soon  „„^,,... 

PhJHps  IVbuleaai  Co 

Coastal  Properties  Instdute.  he 

CNA  Financial  Corp 

ProvidenI  Lile  t  Acodml  Insuranoe  Co.. 

Security  Life  of  Denva  bisuran  Co. 

St  Paul  Companies _. 

Transanerica  Corporahon 

TraBanenca  Occidental  Life  bBvanoe  0 

Unianmutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

USUft  Corporahon..     

'  Brotherhood  of  Teamstas... 
CoMai  Coaaal  of  Anaica 
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U«  Oflos  ol  Mn  Sean.  Ill  bamctiait  *»cmie.  NW  Wsfengton  U  20006.. 

Paneti  Sedntrim.  to  719  Date  TX  75221 ^.^^^^ 

Ibni  Mcao  Segal.  2033  M  Street.  NW,  #900  Wastaigton  DC  20036. 

J  Wb  Setal.  3255  Giaa  Street  HW  llirasl»()Dn  OC  20007 


Do.. 


DC200C6.. 


H,  Uanl  Setal  It,  1776  F  SI — . -^  i„  „    ,„  ..    ..      „  ,„„. 

Gttne  K  ScaW  li   AssooaM  Petrakim  Industnes  <*  Pa  PC  Ba  925  Hamstoi  PA  17101.. 

*.  fn*  S*tv  1615  H  Street.  KW  Waskiigtai  K  20062      ...^. 

iaimi  C  Semai*,  17000  £«aili»e  Plan  Onye  Deartm  Ml  41126 

Stwton  P  Scmlei.  S33  PenRsytnana  kit.  NW  Wastmgton  K  20004 

Teny  L  Sene,  1619  tesadaselts  kit.  HW  WasHmfon  K  20036 

Stuait  D  Sertun.  1800  Comiecticut  kmat.  NW  Washngton  OC  20009  .■....■•.••-• 
Se»n  MnllB  Sesm  tor  Conpess.  4210  SiKewnl  Road.  #202  Aitstnn  71759 
Sewad  t  Kssel.  118  Comecttut  Amim.  NW.  #100  Washington  DC  20006 

J  llc)iartSerti;Vliiiwisi..NW.'#^ 

Seylstk  SkM  Faraerito  &  GnUson.  1111  19tli  St.,  NW  Wastangton  K  20036. 

Do — - — 

Do 

Do 


lonati  Skadm.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Wasl«ngtoii  DC  20006.....^..^^.... 

Dma  S  SliaHer.  Di*s  International  Airpoci  PO  Boi  17309  WasHington  K  20041^... 
Vctona  Mdlenn  Skan.  1710  Miode  bland  Amwe.  NW.  #300  Washington  K  20036.. 

nnmas  A  Shakw.  1220  I  Street.  NW  Washnitai  ^^'^^---^■■^^ 

Janes  M  Shantiergei.  1025  Connettiojt  Ave .  NW.  #512  Washmgtoo  M  20036 

Skanodi  Foods  Co,  2228  N  Bladi  Canyon  Ptwena  H  15009 •■"■•-■•■■ 

DeDorah  L  Shannoi  1250  Connectcul  Ave ,  NW.  #620  Utelnntton  M  20036 

Bemrad  «  Shvo.  1801  R  Streel.nw,  #700  Waslmgton  DC  20006 

in  I  Stiaoro.  2001  Eye  Street.  NW  Washmstoo  OC  20006  .... 

Norrnai  F  Sat  1100  17th  Slrtet,  NW.  #1201  Washington  K  20036 

Daaet  t  Shaighnessy.  10O8  N  Raidolph  SI .  #206  Arlington  VA  22201 

Luttw  W  Shw,  1155  15th  St.,  NW,  #900  WasNngton  OC  20005.. 


Ska*  Pittnun  Potts  k  Trowbridge.  1800  M  St .  NW.  #900  S  Washington  K  20038.. 


Dd- 
Ol- 
k.. 
k.. 
Oi.. 
Hi- 
Di_ 
h- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 


DaM  B.  Stal.  I750  «  Start.  IKK  Washington  DC  20006 i- ■••••"i" 

taK  V  sSm.  223  MMlei  OH  Pliwy  PO  Boi  89000  Atbnta  (M  30338 

Skwnon  I  SteriiM.  153  W  53ri  St  He»  York  NY  10OO5 

Mm  )  Sheetun,  815  16ffi  SI ,  NW,  #706  Wastnngton  OC  20006 

Monca  HI  Sheetian,  840  North  lake  Skore  Dnve  dicago  II  60611 —. 

Palnaa  Q  Skee*iai,  166/  It  Street.  NW,  #410  Washogton  DC  20006 

AatlHeen  Sheeliey.  3rd  Floor  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washnjton  DC  20036 

Deborak  A  Skemai.  1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Waskngton  DC  2PSil^i-ix:— ••::",™y" 
C  Douglas  Skelif.  FtonU  Petrokum  Counal  325  lokn  Kn»  H.  #1-210  Talakassw  Fl  32303.. 

2ack  If  SMky  Jr.  1331  PtwisyhraM  Avenue.  NW  Wasknton  DC  20004 

Seymour  Shenfl.  1126  Woodwad  Bl^  Waskmgton  DC  20(105 

Ikniiai  Skeraiai,  910  17th  Street.  IIW.  #318  Washinjton  DC  20006 — . 

Nelson  T  Skiekls.  1400  K  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20015  i^-^j:^^ 

Russel  L  Shfiley  Jr.  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1120  Washington  DC  2000S.. 


SMMySnnak  ifcniy  »  HoldgnMe.  910  17tk  Street.  NW.  #320  Washington  DC  20006.. 

miZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl^l 


k- 

k.. 


Havey  A  Sklpm.  1800  DiaenI  RoaL  #500  Atandtia  VA  22314 ^.............■ 

Sh«^  National  Fre«M  Claw  Coinal.  kc.  120  Man  Street  Huntington  NY  11743.. 
May  Frances  SMagd.  Sute  760  1050  Connectcut  Ave.  NW  Waskawton  OC  20036.. 

Hary  M  Shoo?han  III,  1990  M  St ,  NW,  #450  Washngton  K  20036 

Shoostan  4  Jackson,  Inc.  1990  M  SI .  NW.  #450  Wasfingttn  K  20036 

A  I  Shows  Rm  203  1801  Cokimha  Rd .  NW  Washington  OC  20009 

John  Shuey,  PO  Bm  3151  Houston  TK  77253 

Nwnun  D  Shutter.  1607  New  Hanpshue  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Sdey  i  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Waskngton  DC  201 


Mak  A  Scgel  t  Assocales.  Sute  368  400  Arth  CapiMI  Street.  NW  Waskngton  K  20001.. 

Do 

Do - 

Do  

Scgd  Maiiiel  Dawdsoi.  PC.  One  WMekal  Street  New  Ynk  NY  10004 

Janes  V  Siena.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washngton  DC  20006 

Wikan  A  Signer.  444  North  Capitol  St .  NW.  #711  Washington  K  20001 

k - 


k_ 

k- 
k.. 

k.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Ernpto)iv/Clicnt 


David  SiKer.  1600  H  St.  M  Wshnglen  DC  20p36,„,^^. ..- ■-■■^■^- 

Steve  Slver.  Rokataai  Haagle  Eastaagh  t  Btafey  1050  lianas  JeHeran  St.  NW.  6th  Fl 

Do 

k. 
k. 
k. 


K  20007. 


Do 


S*cf  Users  Assn.  toe  1717  K  St.  NW  Washngton  DC  20006 

Shaslen  i  Mufens.  1776  K  SI..  NW  Waskngton  DC  20006..... 

k - - 

k - 

k - 

a.  P.  SiiiiiiPa  te  Kb'w^^ 

Gay  D.  Sans.  1720  EYl  ST.  NW  Waskmtton  OC  20006.__^... 

"    ■    J  Sinn.  1334  G  S! .  NW.  3rd  Fl  Washmrton  K  20005. 


Nii  A  SiMi.  1350  New  York  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washngton  K  20005.. 
Pliip  sun.  2030  M  Street.  NW  WaskMrton  K  2t»36^^  -  -  V.,„, 
SMey  C  Sann.  (Mm  t  Fomai  8211  Hattaid  Buddng  Dabs  TX  75201 
Wlian  Dnclas  Smoi,  c7o  Dow  Loknes  t  Atotson  1255  23nl  Street,  NW ' 
T«M|c  LSiiivkKS.  100  todna  Ave.  NW  Washngkai  K  20001 

C  Kyle  Sipcn.  f  Giiieiiij  Piaa  #71^^^ 

Wikan  G  Sqaa.  1155  ISih  St.  IW  Waskngton  DC  2000S 

Do - 


OC  20037.. 


Inc  (For:  hilemakonal  Brotkakood  of 


Embassy  o*  the  Rcpubkc  of  South  Africa.... 

Southland  Corpoiahon 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Aniericans 

(kav  t  Co  Public  Communcations  bit'l. 
Teamsters), 

Gray  t  Co  Public  Communications  Int'l.  toe  (F«:  Kn|do«  of  Hnocn) 

National  Assn  o(  Manufacturers 

Amencan  Prtraleim  Institute 

US  Chaito  of  Conmeict  (Foi:  Business  Aiaax  on  Gncnuknt  OonveWn).. 

Automobile  Ctob  of  MKhgai 

Seas  Itoebucfc  t  Co 

Amencan  P^w  tostitgle.  toe 


Stny  Technology  Assn.. 


Daily  IMa  Ikanes.  he... 


IS.000.00 


2.234J2 


10.000.00 
69600 


5,000.00 


2.600.00 

500.00 

1.000.00 


Ftanda  Power  i  Light  Qi. 
Afncultural  Producers., 
AmerKao  Soc  of " 
FbubleCoip 


tt  Htfgns 

Dow  Honnactuhcals,  I 

PiideAir.Inc 

Abbolt  laboratories 

American  Petroleum  Institute.. 
Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America.. 


National  Multi  Housmg  Council 

Price  Walerhouse  (For  Eagle-Picker  tadustnes,  Inc).. 

Electronic  Industnes  Assn 

Oga  Assn  of  America,  toe 


Nahonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn.... 

Americans  lor  Tai  Reform 

Association  for  Ihe  Improvement  of  tte 

Atlas  Minerals  Division 

Committee  for  Private  Educabon 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

tostitute  of  Foreign  Bankers 

Investment  Company  fnstihito.. 


hivcstment  Couiset  Assn  of  America,  kc.. 

Knichts  of  Cohimbus 

Nataxial  Automobile  Dealers  Assn.. 


National  Comm  on  Small  Issue  Industrial  Devekpmenl  Bonds.. 

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Group 

Ui  Brewas  Assn.  toe — 


Unkd  SledMriKfs  of  Aami.. 

American  Hosiital  Assn 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Common  Cause.. 


Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  toe..- 

Amencan  Pelioleum  Institute 

General  Electnc  Co 

MaiMade  Fiber  Producers  Assn.  he. — 
Hovmg  Group  (For  Repubk  of  Ubeiia).. 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Nahonal  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn.  toe 

BJuejay  Oil  Compaiy 

Fort  Silf  GadBB,  toe 

Stoatoiai  Mutual  Funds. 

Steadman  Security  Corporation 

WBNO  Ratio  and  WIKM  Radio. 

fvn  Central  Corporation 


Union  Oil  Co  of  CaStomia 

Shooshai  I  Jackson,  toe  (For:  Rogers  US.  Cibtosyskms.  toe) .. 
Rogers  US  Cablesystems.  toe 


Brownini-Ferris  Industnes.  toe.. 
Qayton  Manufactunig  Co . 


Ham  Journal  Sta.  Inc. 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Compaty.. 

Commonwealth  ol  Puerto  Rico. 

Money  Store.. 


POacr  Authority  of  Ike  SWe  of  New  Yort 

Sigafelld — 

Americai  tosktole  of  Architects - 

Ilcefe  Company  (For:  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rko) ~. 

Kcete  (impaiy  (For  Committee  for  Employment  Opportunrt«) 

RHhCanpany  (For  Greater  New  York  Hosprtal  Assn) 

McCMVaty  (For  Management  tosights,  toe) 

iMe  Oaiipaiy  (For  Puerto  Rco  Economic  DevclopmenI  Admnstrabon).. 

Me  OaapMir  (For:  Seamties  Industry  Assn  of  Puerto  Rico) 

MeOMMMy  (For  Sola  Lobby) 

Ilcefe  Cgmpny  (For  TageM  Haiacement  Consultaits) 

IMe  Compaiy  (For  Zuchot  ScouttDasenberger  t  Johnson) 

tovestment  Company  tostitute 

AtaskaPutoCorp 

Apei  Manne  Corp.. 


Mactone  Shop  t  SkipyaiL  he.. 
Bay  Natwe  Corp.. 


Moor  McCormak  Buk  Traapoit  he 

'"■».  toe 


m 


tar 
Bnstal  Myas  Go., 

GATX  Cnporalion 

Mac  Corp  of  America,  he 

National  teSB  of  Home  Bnttn  of  Ike  U.S.„. 

Catanteed  Con) 

Amencan  Academy  of  Aehanes 

Food  Researeh  &  Action  Caikf — 

totenutnnal  Franchise  Assn 

Common  Cause. ..— .. 

Southlaid  Corporak* 

Dofasco.  Inc — 

AROD  Mailime  0— ike..^ 

labor  HawnMl  Maritime  Connittoe,  toe. 


CoBlal  Corpwalinn 

Rrst  Mississffn  Corporation 

MEStssw  P<"«  ^  1^  Conpav.. 
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334.57 
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17.00 
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Atart  M  Sms.  1935  Wilson  Late.  #204  Mcleai  VA  22102 

hiai  E  Sindar.  1000  Wilson  Boulevad.  #2700  Arkngton  VA  22209., 


Janes  W  Singer  III,  1100  ISIh  Street.  NW  Washngton  K  20005.. 
-  -        -    -        -  •    ■-     900  Washnjton  K  2 

KW  Washngton  OC  20005.. 


Richard  L  Sinnott.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW.  #900  Washni 
Richard  L  Smnott  (  Go.  Suite  900  One  Thomas  Cinde. 
to 


1  K  20005.. 


SkaMn  Alps  SMe  Heagka  h  Fkm,  919  18tk  SUtl.  NW  Waskington  OC  20006.. 
to.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
k.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Janes  H  Skidnorc.  1156  15lh  St..  NW.  #1201  Washington  DC  20005 

Cynttoa  EKot  Skifl.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church  VA  22047 

Baney  J  SUadaiy  Jr..  UOO  Comeeticut  Ave .  NW.  #620  Washngton  DC  20036.. 

Ruth  L  Sky.  2211  Congress  St  Portlaid  ME  04122 

F  Sbtnskek  t  Assooales.  toe.  1102  Bene  Vista  Dr  Aknandna  VA  20007 „.... 

Robert  G  SlM«Mer.  1615  M  ST.  NW.  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

Baty  S  Skym.  1000  Potomac  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20007 


1 1.  Stder.  1501  i  M  streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

I  J.  Shn.  260  Makson  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016 

I  Skz.  2301  M  Street  NW  Waskmgton  DC  20037 

Catherine  Reiss  Stoai,  1990  M  St .  NW.  #450  Waiiington  OC  20036 

John  E  Skian  )i .  Capital  Galk>ry  East,  #695  600  Maybnd  Awnue.  SW  Washington  DC  20024.. 

Slurry  Technology  Assn,  1800  Connecticul  Ave..  NW  Washmgton  K  20009 

Small  Business Xounal  ol  Amenca.  Inc.  PO  Box  4299  Cohmbus  GA  31904 

Smathers  Hickey  i  Riley,  lOSO  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #1230  Washington  K  2003S 

to 

to 

to - , 

to 

Donald  E  Smiley,  1899  L  St ,  NW.  #1100  Waslitoiton  DC  20036 

James  R  Smirdna,  PO  Box  5000  Clevelaid  OH  44101 

Chnstine  MB  Smith,  2501  M  Street.  NW.  #540  Washington  DC  20037 „ „ 

Diane  E  Smith  8881  Rosemont  Defrof  Ml  48228 

Eluabelh  M.  Smth.  815  16th  St ,  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20006 


Fredenck  P  Smith  Jr .  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #550  l«askington  DC  20005 

Gordon  L  Smith.  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #700  Waskngton  DC  20004 .... 

Janes  P  Smith,  2000  L  Street,  NW,  #200  Waskmgton  DC  20036 

Jeffrey  A  Smith.  919  18th  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20006 

Jeffrey  A  Smith.  1600  Wilson  Boulevani.  #1000  Artin{.lon  VA  22209 : 

Jenniifer  L  Smith,  900  17th  Street.  NW.  #520  Washington  DC  20006 

Juhan  H  Smith  Jr ,  600  North  18lh  Street  Birmingham  AL  35291 . 


Michael  E  Smith.  55  Pubkc  Square.  Rm  624  PO  Box  5000  Ctovefaid  OH  44113.. 

Michael  P  Smith.  485  Leimgton  Ave  New  York  NY  10017 

RonakJ  E  Smith.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20037 

Shalah  Smth.  1130  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 


Susai  Snyder  Smith.  7900  Westpak  Dnve.  #514  Mdeai  VA  22102 

Smith  Dawson  Associates.  Inc,  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #304  Washington  K  20036... 

to , 

to — ^ 

to - 

to 

to 

Wayne  H  Snithey.  815  Caneckcut  Ave ,  NW  Washin|tan  K  20006.. 

lary  S  Snowkite.  1825  Eye  St..  NW  Washngton  DC  20l)0e. 

to 

to 

to „ 

to 


to., 
to., 
to.. 


David  F  Siwdei,  1000  Nationwide  Dr  Hansburg  PA  17105 

Edwad  F  infUs.  245  2nd  St ,  NE  Washington  K  20002 

J  R  Snyder.  400  1st  St .  NW.  #704  Washmgton  K  20001 

John  M  Snyikr.  600  Pennsyhrau  Ave.  Se.  Suite  205  WashMton  DC  20003 

Waltax  S  Snyiier,  1400  K  Street.  NW.  #1000  Waskngton  0^20005 

Si^  Ball  Unse-  i  Assoc,  Inc,  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW,  #520  Washington  DC  20003 

Alai  C  Sobba,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washmgtx  DC  20004 

Soaefy  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation,  PC  Box  3719  Georgetown  Station  Washngton  K  20007.. 

Edmund  T  Sommer  Jr,  1627  K  Street,  NW  #1200  Washngton  U  20006 

Edwad  )  Sondey,  195  MonUgue  Street  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Ckales  R  Sonmer.  Sunnier  i  Mert  PO  Drawer  1040  Abbeville  lA  70511 

Scnosky  Chanbers  aid  Sxhse,  1050  31st  St.  NW  Washngton  DC  20007 

to - ™ 

to .- 

k — ... 

k 

E.  Ridan)  Snr.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Wadiimton  K  20006.. 


Enptoycr/dient 


i.  R.  Scribna  Cquipmait... 
State  oi  Mississippi.. 


Perlormaice  Engineering,  he »»..».......... 

TRW.  toe 

Phannaccutieal  Manulacturers  ksm 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Stcurily  t  Medcarc.. 

Oaklaid  Cotseum 

Port  of  OaUari 

Ar  Praduets  8  Chemicif).  he 

Beeekam.  Inc 

Cattomia  Student  Loan  Fmanct  Corp ... 

Crties  Service  Oil  J  Gas  Corp. 

Coaktnn  Against  Double  Taotaoi,  he.. 

Drexel  Bumham  Lambert,  toe 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

Moiave  Pipehne  Co 

Morton-Thiokol.  toe 

Ocean  Thermal  Corp 

Revtan,  Inc 

Transco  Envgy  Compaiy 

NCR  Corporation 

Amencan  Automobile  Assn. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp , 

Ute  tosmnce  Co.. 


JtoiD  Cap:  D.L  lyKk  (  Ann.. 


Robata  Ke  iamm.  1101  Vcnnont  Ave..  NW,  #604  Waskngton  DC  20000 

W«er  lake  Sore,  1625  Eye  St ,  NW,  #204  Washngton  K  20006 

Southon  Forest  Produds  Assn,  PO  Boi  52468  New  Orteais  lA  70152 

Soolkweshn  Peawt  Skehrs  Assn.  10  Duncaawi  Ct.  Daias  TX  75225 

Chaks  E  SoutkwKk.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  #200  Washngton  K  20006 

Space  Sovces.  he  (SSI)  of  Amaiea.  7015  Gidf  Freeway,  #140  HoiBtaa  TX  770(7 

Ttams  J  Spaigkr,  1730  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washngton  K  20006 

tokn  0  Spaks.  6th  Fkor  1050  Ttamas  JeHerson  Sheet.  NW  Washngton  DC  20007 

lai  D  Spatz.  1785  Massachusetts  Avcnic.  NW  Washmrton  DC  2003r 


Spasabol  Carers  8  Rtogni  Assocahon.  Sute  616  2200  Ma  Rd.  Atawkia  VA  22314„ 

fehi  F  Speer  Jr .  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washmton  K  20006. 

Wikan  C  Spena.  3805  W.  Alabana  Houston  ft  77027 

PMp  Spew.  2000  P  St..  NW  Washngton  K  20036 — 


to.. 


SpUlM  8  McOiaiRid,  1350  Nm  Yort  Aw.,  NW  WahaglN  K  2000$.. 

to 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


Uny  N  Spki.  1015  ISIh  St .  NW.  #802  NahnftoR  OC  2000S 
Pttor  A  Spha.  150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  NT  10( 
Fiam^PNy-Wba.  645  PlwwIiili  fhMM.  St 


'^loon.. 


K  20003- 


Seilmai  Semo  Slevm  8  Matus.  PC  (For:  Uhled  Food  8  ConmDcial  tINrtn 

International  Umon) 

Nahonal  Assn  of  Home  Bukkrs  ol  the  US 

Paper  tostitute.  toe 

MUk.  Power  Assn 

*  '«'"';"■  I"*;  (f"-  "otn  U.S. 
Fed  of  todepcndent  Busness. 


he).. 


Evatftacs 


4,000.00 


1.00000 
4,00000 

9.000.00 
3.50000 
3.00000 
1.50000 
2.50000 


4M0.00 

12,500.00 
1,250410 


i.i2s.oe 
"Siio 

IjOOM 
2J4900 


Amencan  Horse  Council 

Ftorida  East  Coast  Rakoy  Co 

Nahonal  Hockey  League 

PamBidCo 

RepuMc  of  South  Afnca 

EnM  (iOnoratnn , 

OwMwdBeetnc  mummating  Co.. 

rXRic  RROarces.  toe „..„„..„„ 

Artists  Pniducts  Ortebnty  Devetopment 

'.         Ctolkmi  I.  Textile  Woriiers  UniM 

tostitute  of  Makers «  Exptoswes 

Hi  t  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Ftonsts'  TransaorU  Delivery  Asai).. 

Hospital  Corp  of  America 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA  toe _ 

Amencan  Watereiays  Operators.  Inc _. 

West  HuKP  Vegetable  Distrtutas  Asm 

AUmm  Power  Co _ 

QMtaMl  Electric  lUunmatng  Co. 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 

Ckancal  Manulacturers  Assn.  toe 

Natomal  Coal  Assn 

Ckocoiate  Maiutxturers  Assn  of  tke  USA 

Qfirof  Eugene.  Oregon _ 

Colorado  Oepf  of  Lmr „ 

Mnois  Dnersatech  Corp , 

NY  Metropohtai  TraBportatm  Agocy 

Rower  Paeugng.  toe 

Sai  Francatp  PV.C - .-. 

fort  Motor  Co 

Envmtt  Corporation 

GSXCorporabon.. 


Uberty  Mutual  tosurance  Co 

Mintz  Levn  Cohi  Ferns  Gtovsky  (  Popeo  (For  Lion  lines.  IM) 

Iint2  Lenn  Cohn  Ferns  Gtovsky  8  Popeo  (For  Mass  Construction  tadus.  CoMbI 
Tnck  We«ht  Comm). 

"  Edueahon  Loan  Authonty 


Nm  EkHail  Education  Loai  Makehng  Corp.... 
Nnlz  levn  Cohn  Ferns  Gtovsky  8  t^  (For: 

Nakonwide  Insurance  Co 

Friends  Committee  on  Nahonal  ligislaban 

Uhled  Transportahon  Umon 

Ortiiens  Comm  tor  the  Right  to  Ke9  A  Baa  Arms 

Aniericai  Adwrtisng  Federabon 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Nahonal  Cattlemen's  Assn 


Cnncil  oi  Americai^  Shp  Operators.. 

Brooklyn  Umon  Gas  Go 

Coushatta  Trte  of  \amm 

Assmitone  aid  Saui  TiikI — 

Devils  Lake  Sou  Tribt. 

Mackenae  Turhpsead.. 


Mb-Houang  lamdn  Assn.  he. 
Staring  Rock  StouiTnbe.. 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Cotae  of  Americai  Pathotogsts 

Souttaastani  Dredge  Owners  kja  Siie  StaktanI  Appeit  Ognm.. 


Fhor  Corporation.. 


Nikonal  Treasury  Emptoyees  than 

Cmsumers  United  tor  Ral  Equity  (CU.R.L) . 
Nahonal  Trust  tor  Hstonc  Preservabon 


Hk  todustry  Fowdahoi/tot'l  Asm  of  toe  Crean  MIrs 

Oohmha  w  Transmssion  Co.  - -. 

FoRsakt  Scmce  8  Techiotogy.  toe  (For    NaticMt  OsMen 

Teamotogy). 
Foresigkt  Scmce  8  TKknotogy.  toe  (For:  Sociity  tor  Americai  Arekaeotoe) 

FlPlBce  Uttite  Authonty,  et  al . 

ftarthan  CikhaHi  Pwcr  Agency,  el  M. ..- .-..„-..— 

Pablie  Transportabon  Fadkbes —..-«««««- — ., .. 

Saoanoito  Mneipal  Uhkty  Distnct 

Sance  Emtoytes  totoniahonal  Unn,  AR-CD . 

Amencan  (mulhng  EnginMs  Comc) -. 

HihlOilCap 

Socii^ .......— ....— -.» — I 


tor  Seam  t 


1.150.00 
28,94477 
64,(45.00 

3,(((.00 
750.00 

1.500.00 

(Moo 


1.277.n 
S(000 
90000 

5.(67.00 

""isaim 


K.77 
1.715.92 


200.00 

imai 

39.427.22 


17J1I.00 

"2r2O0.00 

(.000.00 

2,450.00 

30000 

8,49900 
4.275.00 

"iMn.iio 

S.1SO.00 
10J50.00 
7.012.00 


371.00 


1.547.00 
1.(45.00 


(00.00 
5.516.(4 


9.000.00 
(J(8.00 


1.000.00 
S(.004J7 


(J(0.00 

1(.000.00 

392,411.80 


1SMO.0O 


9J(0.00 

(H.00 

1H3.S0 


1.100.00 


4UJ0 

IJOOAI 

MOM 


200.00 

900.00 

2JI00.00 


tjt3377 


900.00 
10.139.78 


(.497  J( 

17JSM0 
4.5(3.34 

153  78 
19191 


17.((J.«( 
1(0.0( 

'■i.43b.ib 


1.43100 


(S.114J0 


90J( 

mm 

30.4(4(2 


373i7 


(3AI 
49.SI 


11056 
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OrgmnMn  «  Mwduil  Hng 


E»l  C  SgvTiR.  TIK  Mafeoi  BuMng.  #514  115$  15Hi  Street.  NW  Waskngdn  DC  20005.. 

Mat  a  Spumo.  400  «ai*»ortt  Drwe  lonson  MO  21204 

S9«  Snfers  i  Demny.  1201  Pennsytaiia  Aw .  NW  WehntKn  DC  20004 

Od 


Dl. 

Hi.. 

Ot.. 
b- 
Dd. 


Ma  W  SraU,  1957  t  St.  MW  «ltel«irwi  DC  20006         ^ 

Ol  F  St  Cm.  1101  i;»i  Sliwt.  »W.  #604  Washmstor  K  20036 

Mb!  P  si  \am.  Sole  880  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  Imi  WslMgHn  DC  20001.. 
I SWM  PO  DiMet  1734  Atlanta  GA  30301 . 


I  It  SIM.  Siile  1410  1235  lettenon  Davis  Hwy  Mnfm  VA  22202.. 
Elws  J  Stake  if.  1815  H  Street.  NW.  #600  Was)imgt»  DC  20006 

Do  - 

TynneSaaMrtH.  220  Nortti  Dewtkn  Street  Pensacola  Fl  32501^^. 

Diwd  P  Staig.  PC.  Sole  601  162S  H  St .  NW  Wastaiitoii  DC  20006....... 

[»Z^^IZZZZZZZ~Z^Zi 

Do „... .- 

Do 


J  StMi.  1620  Eye  Street.  Mtt.  #1000  WJslwftiin  K  WK. 

Bene  Ame  Stalay.  1030  15t»  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wastimgton  OC  20005 

Lob  Statey.  Sule  511  1745  Jetfeisoi  Dams  t*»y  Arlmglon  VA  22202 

Join  f  StsoKki.  5205  leestwi  Pite.  #505  Fans  Cturcli  VA  22041 

Fia*  M.  SUsKSty  Jr .  1620  t«  St.  NW.  #703  t»asliingtoii  DC  20006 

DMd  Mdiael  Staton.  1615  H  Street.  NW  W*sl«ii|tni  DC  20062 

Janes  D  Staton.  320  TimOerftrooli  Drive  Waktort  SO  20601 

SamiH  E  Stavisky.  1725  Oesaies  Street,  NW,  #804  Wasfimttai  OC  20036 — ---ii- 

Sairuel  I  StwsJty  h  Associates.  Inc.  1725  Desales  Street.  NW.  #804  Ibslingian  K  20036.. 
RntM  J  Stiyn.  1620  Eye  St.  NW.  #800  Washrngton  DC  20006..... 


Do. 


Join  ttaiart  Slirter.  2020  Live  Oak  DafUs  TX  75221 ...: 

Dean  E  Steel.  1655  N  Ft  Myei  Dnve.  #1120  Arlinrton  VA  22209..... 

Steele  Smunons  i  Fomacuri.  2020  K  Street.  NW.  #850  WaslMigtm  DC  20006.. 
Rarrwu  C  StelforiJ.  1818  N  Street.  NW  WasHmglon  K  20036 


Jadi  L  Stenifcr,  1725  letterai  Davs  Hwtiway.  #900  Artinjton  VA  22202 

Stephens  Oteneas  Senas,  mc.  2121  K  Street.  NW.  #830  Wasliin(ton  DC  20037.. 

Do 

Steifcns.  mc.  2121  K  St .  NW.  #830  Wasliinpon  DC  20037 

Veloc  Slepsay.  1750  Ne»  Yorti  Avenue,  NW  Wastimgton  DC  20006 

J.  Midael  Stem.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #400  Waslmgton  OC  20004..... 

Do 

Do — 


Ol. 
b. 
Dt.. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do 


Rdiard  W  Sterntierg.  1800  Massadiusetts  Ave .  NW  Washmctni  OC  20036.. 

Hdiael  E  Slenard,  7957  Revenna  lane  Scrmgfield  VA  22153 

Eugene  L  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  #910  Washington  DC  20036 

Imagene  Stewart,  214  P  Street,  NW  Wastiingtwi  OC  20001 

Walter  J  Stewart.  Suite  700  1100  lilli  St ,  NW  Wastangton  DC  20005 


Waren  E  Stidile.  Suite  1120  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Wastimglon  DC  20036.. 

On  St*Mn.  1757  N  Street  NW  Waslmtton  DC  20036 

Um«  W  SlMn.  Safe  801  1400  K  St .  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Ma  J.  SmTiMS  Mhrn  Dm  HiUMay.  #1000  Arinitoo  VA  22202 

Jchi  1.  Slockv.  1110  VtaiMiit  Amm.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 ^^^^ 

StockhoHn  of  Amenca.  Inc.  1625  Eye  St..  N  w.  #  724a  Washington  OC  20006. 

Steven  F  Slodimeycr.  1800  M  SI .  NW.  #950  North  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 


Ol. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Dl. 
Ol. 
Ol.. 


Oenms  C  SloUe,  600  Marytand  Avenue,  SW  Washington  DC  20024. 

Jane  S  Stone,  51  Gibialtai  Drive  Moms  Plams  NJ  07950 

Jay  Stone,  lay  Stone  and  Associates.  Ik  412  First  Street.  SE.  #50 

llrt  f  SioiitM'ii' K  afiertrH^  «^^ 

fM  t  SMt.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washiiwton  DC  20036 

tMii  ■.  9me  2501  M  St ,  NW  wastimgton  DC  20037 

Whr  1  Sliaite  m.  1100  15tli  Slieet.  NW,  #700  Washington  K  20005.. 
Tenence  D  Straub  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  Nw  Washington  DC  20006.... 

W  MehMi  Street.  Suite  400  1627  K  Street.  NW  Wastimgton  K  20006 

Ihdiard  H  Streeter.  1729  H  Street.  NW  Washrngton  DC  20006 

Rocer  J  Stroh.  727  N  Wjshngton  Street  Aleiandria  VA  22314 

Stroock  t  Strooch  i  Lavan.  1150  17th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Gant  StTaM.  624  901  SI.  NW.  TRi  Fl.  Waslai(loi  OC  20001 

Sean  Stntnt  311  First  St .  NW.  #S00  Wskaitai  DC  20001 . 
Walfer  B  Stdb.  1156  15th  Street.  NW.  #1101  Washmiton 
EMcne  F  Stageon.  182  Crater  Lane  RH^nclai  a  06037 
Aiettn  P  Siriivan  Jr.  PO  Boi  1113  Mmneapolis  MN  55440 
Chales  S  Sutnan.  11  15tti  Street,  NE,  #6  Washrngton  K  20OO2 


DC  20003.. 


U  20005.. 


GmI  H-  Sriwai.  1025  Thonias  Jefterson  St .  NW.  #511  Washnglon  K  20005. 

d  R.  S«Mii.  1750  «  St.  NW  Washrngton  K  20006 

«  SriMi.  2924  CoMb  P*e  Arlington  VA  22204 


Judy  M  Suiwan,  1120  20th  Street.  NW  #700  Washmgton  K  20036 

Mxgaet  Cm  Sullnw.  1625  Eye  St .  NW.  #724a  Washmgton  OC  20006 ., 

ItaR^R  Suivan.  PC  Boi  970  Ft  Worth  TX  76101 

Pltnck  J  Si*Mn.  815  Suteenlh  Street.  Nw  Washmetai  K  20006 

PariM  SiAmi.  #11  15lh  St.  N(.  #6  Wash««ton  DC  20002 

SAM  t  CnMNl.  I77S  PMSitaM  Aw .  NW  Waslwgtai  U  20006 

Dl 

Ol 


Eniiloyct/Clieit 


National  Amultural  Chemicals  Assn 

Baltiinote  Cmnty  Poke  Department,  et  al... 
American  Cemeil  Trade  Alliance.  Inc.. 


American  OiamlMr  ol  Commerce  m  Germany. 
American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists ., 


Assxialnn  ol  Data  Piocessmg  Service  ftfawiliORS.. 
CaivAm  Corporation... 


Ndtependent  Data  Commimcatms  Manufactweis  Assn.. 

Mictoliand  Corp  ol  America 

National  Cotegate  Athletic  Assn. 

Psiilic  Secunties  Assn 

Tymnet.  Inc 

Assocaled  General  ContraCton  ol  Amcrici 

IkRsantoCo -. 

Congokum  Corpoiahon. 

CocMola  Comjany 

Molorcyde  Industry  CouncH,  he 

Cassidy  t  Assooatts.  Inc. 

Natamal  Auduinn  Sodely ... 


Amoco  Corporation 

Employee  Stock  tXvnaslMp  Assn.. 
McOamott.  Inc.. 


Nrioal  Assn  ol  RoyHty  OaiKa  Inc.. 
SmI  itm»  CmkH  of  Aflienca.  Inc . 


Ilito  Wm*  Hamlactwen  Assn  ol  th  U.1  Inc. 
Mnby  Mamitacturers  Assn.. 
dMdWwsmg 


Institute 
National  Beer  Wholesalers  of  America 

Beclitet  Power  Corporahon 

CitiOT  s  Choice.  Inc 

Ak  Force  Sergeants  Assn.  hic 


120.00 
276.00 


EapMHtliKi 


907.50 
S,29S.OO 


Um.00 
400.00 


200.00 


3J21.06 

793.11 
57799 
466.S9 


90000 


2.000.00 


Samuel  E  Stavisky  t  Associates.  Inc  (For:  Bioadcast  Music.  Inc) 

Broadcast  Musk.  Inc 

Tall  Stettimus  t,  Hollister  (for  Effective  Spray  Control  OrganiialiM) 

Taft  Stettinius  &  Hollister  (For  James  Graham  Brown  FoundatM) 

Tall  Stettimus  i  Hollister  (For  Machinery  Dealeis  National  Assxalni) 

Tait  Stettmns  t  Hoister  (For  Special  Comm  In  Workplaoe  Prodwrt  UaMity 

Reform), 

Taft  Stetlmius  i  Holister  (FoiWald  Manulactunng  Co.  la:) 

Great  American  Reserve  Insurante  Co — 

Varian  Associates.  Inc 

«  Mart  Corp 

DGA  International.  Inc  (F«:  Sociele  Natnnale  D'Etale  el  de  Caist  de 

D'Analnn). 

LTV  Aerospace  i  Defense  Co 

National  Oltice  Machine  Oealeis  Assa 


SM  Metal  Woriws  Wemational  Assn 

R.  OHlh  WiR  t  Assocales.  Inc  (Fur  Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taiatim) 

R.  Drfb  Nil  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Bakor  Co) 

R.  Difiy  Wal  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  footwear  Retailers  ol  Amenca) 

R  Duffy  Wall  t,  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devetopment  Councd) 

R  Dufty  Wall  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  IMS  Realty  Corp) 

R  Dully  Wall  i  Associates.  Ire  (For  Lite  ol  Vugiraa) 

R  Dufty  Wall  i  Associates.  Inc  (For  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co) 

R.  Dotty  Wall  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  ToriJmarli  Corporation) 


R  Duffy  Wall  &  Associates.  Inc  (For:  Wne  i  Spmls  iMiolesaleis  ol  AMcrica,  he) . 

Nahonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperatme  Assn 

Puget  Sound  Power  t  Light  Co 

Itees.  hK 

American  Womais  Oerjy  Assn — 

Sonat.  Inc 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn,  Int 

Inil  Unnn.  United  Aulo  Aerospace  &  Agiic  Implenient  Worlms 

General  Analion  Manulactwets  Assocatioa .. 

Gwnl  DiMnKS  Con 

SMphaMtn  Coawl  ol  America 


995.00 


112.00 


1400 
2.500.00 


13.291.00 


90.00 
4.966.00 
1.050.00 


Allnel  Communications  Services.  Inc 

Jack  McdonakI  Co  (For  Coalition  for  the  Advanconent  ol  Mistrial  Tolaaloiir). 


Jack  McdonaU  Co  (For  fUier  Fabric  i  Apparel  Coalition  for  Trade).. 

Manvie  Corporation 

Vemer  Li<itert  Benihard    (fa  Icahn  t  Co.  Inc) 

Vaner  Liptat  Bemhard    (In  Nortolk  Southern) 

\(emer  U»fcrt  Bemhard.    (for  Travelers  Corp) 

Vemer  Lnpfert  Bemhard    (lor  Turner  Broadcastmi  System) . 
Vemer  Lnplert    (lor  Assoc  Ferrari  Dealers  ol  N  Amma)... 

Vemer  Liiplen    (lor  Mutual  ol  Omaha),  el  al 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers „...: 

Manville  Corporation, 


Nnsachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 

AmeHcans  for  Demociatic  Action 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he 

Sonat.  Ix _..■. 

US  Steel  Corporation. — 

National  Newspaper  Assn. 


Casl  North  America  Ltd 

United  fresh  fruit  I  Vegellble  Assn.. 

J  Aron  4  Co,  Inc 

Dreytus  Conwation 

Dreyfus  Dollar  fund 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America.  Inc.. 


Computer  i  Business  Equipment  Manufaetaas  Assn.. _ 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Investment  Cos 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co 

Gaeal  Mills.  Inc ~ 

OtijBis  Unita)  la  Retiabitatim  ol  Etnnts 

LTV  Capaation 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Devetopment  Associates.  Inc  (Fa:  Gownncnt  of  the  Felerated  States  ol  Mcraie- 
sia) 

Williams  Companies 

SlockWders  ol  America,  he 

Tenas  Electric  Service  Co — 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFL^X) 

Citizens  United  lor  RehaMlatoi  ol  Erranls. 

Amencan  bitenutional  Group,  he . 

BP  Neth  Amaica,  he 

Esselte  Busaess  Systems,  he 


1.401.21 
1.471.04 
3.432.00 
1.000.00 
3JOO.0O 
4J00.0O 
67500 


4.175.00 


S.617.49 
600.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
4,500.00 
1.000,00 
1.000.00 


250.00 


600.00 


1.400.00 
4.000.00 
1.171.48 


6.049.IS 

2.344.00 

750.00 


105.00 

10.094.45 

300.00 


S20.76 
140.79 


i«o.n 


100.00 


77  75 


39.17 


75.00 


533.77 
171.66 


24015 
24015 


651.13 


519.M 


119.19 


219.67 


3S2.1S 


3S2.15 


13200 


3(714 


1.720.33 
75540 


133.17 
1,411.27 


42.76 
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OilMuatnn  a  InMnil  Fin| 


Do., 
to. 
On. 
Do. 


Fern  Sama.  PO  Bai  17402  Dales  Int  I  Airpat  Washmgtoi  DC  20041. 

John  B  Smnvs.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washingtjn  DC  20036 

Smy  1  Maie.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  WasNnlton  DC  20005 .. 


Siilkatad  Asti  t  Brennan.  1666  K  Street,  im.  #800  Washngtoi  K  20006 

Do 

De 

Do . 

Od 

Do :. 

W,  TtaRK  Satlk,  1755  Wlad  St.,  NW,  #4  Waskhftan  OC  20009 

Wlian  W  Sutde.  1025  CanKtiait  Aw,  NW,  #415  Washmgtai  K  20036 

Douglass  W  Swndsai  Jr .  1730  Rhode  Isbnd  AVow.  NW.  #41719  Washmeloi  K  20036 

DividL  Swasai.  Craft  I  Rickads  1050  Thanis  Jefteisai  St..  NW.  6th  R  Wishngtai  OC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Innw  W  Swaisai.  11212  famlaid  Driw  Rockvik  MO  20852 — 

David  A  Sweoiey.  25  Louisiana  Ave  NW  Wa^ai  K  20001 ^ .. — 

Wikan  R  Sweaiey  Jr ,  220  Eve  St   NE.  #210  l«ashinrtin  K  20002 

Robert  D  Sweny  Jr ,  1133  19th  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

SwKkr  t  Berim.  Chid.  lOOO  Thnnas  Jeftersoi  SI .  NW  #500  Washngtai  DC  20007.... 

t»ZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZ^ZZZZ'"""ZZl 

Do ■ 

Do 

Do 

Rickad  p.  Saiiat.  1010  WtscoRsm  Aw.,  NW,  #800  Waskin|tai  K  20007 

Russell  A  Swindell.  PO  Box  2635  Raleigh  NC  27602 

Raidall  Swisha.  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

RonaU  G  Sykes.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Dand  A  ^la,  linois  Petroleum  Cownl  PO  Box  5034  SpnniMd  11 62705 

Chrishiphe  U  SyheSa.  1831  Bna  Ridje  Court  Mdeai  VA  22101 ~ 

MaiM  Symingten.  Sate  540  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  WashitHrtai  DC  20006 

Systemates.  inc.  2121  K  St.  NW.  #830  Washington  K  20037 

I  mttmt  Siai.  6415  Fraicaiia  Court  SpnnglieKJ  VA  22150 

Do 

Robat  Taft  Jr.  1620  Eye  St..  NW,  #800  W»knftai  OC  20006 

Do 

Do .T. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Empbya/OM 


Githiai  Sacks  (  Co. 

Giaid  Met  USA.  he 

Kidda  Peibady  t  Co.  he 
Secunhes  Industry  Assn 
Water  k  Wastewata  ~ 


National  Assn  ot  Broidcistea 

WeshnMux  Etectnc  Cap 

Assodmn  ol  Businesses  Advocating  TariN  ^hly.. 


tee  Aninst  Revising  Staggers, 
ol  hdiistriil  Boiia  (hMias .. 


Owrii 

HMVd  Rone  (Company 

htetrial  Oil  Cnisumers  Gronp .: 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group , 

hstilule  ol  Electrical  t  Electronics  EngiMai 

American  Insurance  Asjn 

Umon  Pacific  Corp 

Alhs^lmers  Energy  I  Mineils  Systems  Co 

Qeai  CoH  TKhndoo  Ooattien 

CoBumas  Umlal  fa  Rail  Eqwty  (CURE.) 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

GA  TechnokJgies,  Inc 

Hknois  DepI  ol  Energy  t  Natural  Resources. 

Hans  Caporalnn  , 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Tauat  t  AssKotes.  he.  1015 151k  Street.  NW.  #200  WMfchglm  K  20005... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Walta  G  Talaek.  Suite  405  1945  Galows  Rd,  Viema  VA  22180 

Doyle  Talkington,  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20005 , 

Susan  lannenbaum,  2030  M  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Augustine  D  Tanlillo,  214  Massachusetts  Ave,  NE,  #350  Washmgtai  OC  20002.. 

Taget.  Inc.  11244  Waples  Mill  Road,  Suite  1  Fairtax  VA  22030 

KeA  TairWhelan,  3626  N  Kensington  St  Arlington  VA  22207 , 

John  f  Tale.  450  Maple  Avenue,  E ,  #204  Vienna  VA  22180 

M  Louise  Tale.  450  Maple  Avenue,  E .  #204  Vienna  VA  22180 

Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares,  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton  MA  02165,. 


Qurles  A  Tayla  III.  499  South  Capitol  St..  SW.  #401  Washington  K  20003 ., 

Oiartes  E  Taytor,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  OC  20006 

Margie  A  Taytor.  PO  Box  21  Maitganey  Al  36101 

Peggy  Taytor,  815  16th  SI   NW  Washmgtai  DC  20006 .^ 

R  William  Taytor,  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Washmgtai  OC  20005 

Robat  C  Taytor.  3000  Uncoln  Plan.  U)-5  Dallas  TX  75201 

Taytor  t  Mitell.  3000  Lincoln  PI .  165  DaHas  TX  75201 , 

Elayne  L  Tempel.  2020  K  St.  NW.  #200  Washinctwi  U  20006 

Normal  J  Temple.  155  Dresdai  Avenue  Gardiner  ME  04345 

Pail  M  Taidter.  1110  Vermont  Avaiue.  NW.  #840  Washmgtai  K  20005 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TontssK  Hane  MaU  Pnuitos  Assn.  he.  P.O.  Bn  421  lbw«ie  TN  37901. 

Betty^ace  Topstra,  1726  M  St ,  NW,  #901  WisMnitett  K  20036 

Janes  Tare!,  600  Maylaid  Awmie,  SW  WashhitMi  DC  20024 

Miehelh  C  Tessci.  1818  N  Street,  NW.  #410  WasMngUn  K  20036. 

Textron,  he,  40  Westmmstei  St  Piovktence  Rt  02903 

ThaAa  Proflitt  t  Woid,  Suite  512  1140  Cainectcut  Aw,,  NW  Wiskhghn  DC  20036.. 
Do 


De. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


May  Kay  Tliitcka.  600  Maylad  Awnw.  SW  Wisknrtai  DC  20024 

Kaai  E.  Theibert,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washmitai  K  20006 

Alai  J  nwrnam.  1199  N  Faifu  Street.  #801  Alexaidna  VA  22314 

Dmriis  E.  Thiawtckter,  1800  M  Street.  NW  Wiskhgtai  DC  20036 

TMOass  Mail  Assasstm,  1341  G  St..  NW.  #500  Washmrtoi  K  20005.. 

E*i  J.  nnm.  919  ltd)  Street,  NW,  #400  WKkmton  OC  20006 

Dais  I.  Thanis.  15tk  (  M  sts..  NW  Wakhitan  DC  20005.. 


Brotherhood  ol  Teamsters 

hvestmenl  Develtonient  Corp _ 

HQ  CMMumcations  Corp 

Airo.  he............... 

Ainaieai  Eleelrencs  Assn 

riingan  Corpatlion 

Lucasfilm.  Ltd.. 


mm 


2.7SO.00 
S30O0 
30OJI0 


323.7S 


lis 

IMO 


lliO 

aoo 


131.21 


MO  Paiple  s  CoinsH  (NsH  Assn  ol  State  UN.  Coame  AdN) . 

National  Council  ol  Community  Hospitals _, 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ot  America,  Ine 

North  Carolina  Rakoid  Association 


Amaieai  Pelrateum  hstilute 

Ganson  Diwrsion  Caisavancy  District.. 
Qiampion  Intematnnal  Corp 


Amaican  Hungarian  Fedaahon 

Embassy  ol  the  Democratic  Repubhc  ol 

Taft  Stettimus  i  Hottister  (For  Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  Amaiea.  he) 

Taft  Stettimus  t,  Hollister  (For  Innwnt  Corp) 

Tall  Stettimus  t  Hollislei  (For  lames  Graham  Brown  Foundatnn) 

Taft  Stettimus  h  Hollister  (for  Kings  Entertainment  Co) 

Taft  Stettimus  t  Hollister  (for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Assooahoi) 

Taft  Stetlmius  t  HohistB  (f«  Recordings  Import  Trade  Commrtteel 

Taft  Stettimus  i  Hollister  (for   Special  Comm  In  Workplax  Product  loMMy 
Retnm), 

Till  Steitinius  i  Hollister  (Fn  Taf  Broadcasting  Company) 

Tall  Stettimus  t,  Hollistei  (Fn  Telephaie  i  Data  Systems,  he) 

Tatt  Stettimus  t  Hollister  (Fn:  Wald  Mawtxturmg  Co.  he) 

Anmal  Health  Institute 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Mann  Labnatnies,  Inc ~ ~ 

Tdephone  t  Data  Systems.  Inc 

Amencan  Won)  Presavws  hstitute ..... 

NiliiMl  Pak  Prodnctis  Coueei 

OonMNR  Caoe. «..«. 

Rttsel  Capaitnn..... ...... . . — ... 


SiwftirSecurily™^. 
U.S,  Delense  Cannttee.. 
US  Delense  Cannttee.. 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  hsunn.. 

IBM  Corpnatmi 

Alabama  Raitroad  Assn, 


American  fed  ol  Labn  i  Congress  of  hdustnal  Orgamntions.. 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Executiws 

Taytor  IMioll 


Nitwnl  Fa)  ol  Fateral  Emptoyies 

Mahe  ra*ee    Central  Maine  Power  Co., 

TaMa  t  Biggms  (for  Advanced  Cellulai  Phone  Co) 

fM  Toalkr  fosociales,  inc  (for  American  Lcoisa)  Pneticil  Nuna  Aw). 

Paul  Tendter  Associates,  Inc  (fn  Bascom.  Ik) 

lendter  t  Bigpns  (Fn  Ceodesco) 

Paul  Tendter  bsociales,  Inc  (Fn  National  Institute  ol  Totalis) 

Paul  lendlet  Associates,  inc  (For  Rasch  Elektronik)..... 

Paul  Tendlei  Associates,  inc  (for  Sclioeneman,  Inc) 

Tendlei  i  Biggins  (Fn  Solagislics  Corp) „. 

PmiI  Taidter  fesoaates.  Inc  (Fn:  Sortkeasttm  Eqertas) 


Sam  Papa  Co 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatmi 

National  Assn  ol  Pubkc  Tetovision  Stalien.. 


Amencan  Resort  i  Residential  Dewtepmait  Assn.. 

Amoskeag  Savings  Bank 

Bank  ol  Vermont 

Council  ol  Stale  Houshg  Afocies 

Ensign  Savings  Bank 

Mane  Swmts  Ba* 

Muhial  Slvin|S  CoHral  Fund,  he 

Nwl^m^weSavings  Bank 

Sitomon  Brothers,  he ».. 

Siyaigs  Baiks  Assn  of  MassaehusMi 

US  League  of  Savmgs  hstitutms 

American  Farm  Buniu  Fedaatan 

Fen)  Maketmg  InsMute 

Nitmial  Assn  ol  Truck  Slop  Opaihn.  he 

Maathni  Oil  Co — 


GadM  M  Thanas,  1090  Vamoit  Awnue.  NW.  #1100  Washinitai  DC  20005. 

Janes  M  ThnnK  It .  2001  9tk  Street.  NW.  #300  Wahngton  K  20001 

Jekn  W  Ikonas.  119  Oraicai  Street  Bn  1417-050  Ahia«lni  VA  22313 

Patricii  Thorns.  1016  I6lh  StraK.  NW  Wiskiifhn  DC  20036 . 
Rani  Paks  Thons.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  im  I 
Robat  L  Thanis.  1319  F  St.  NW  ' 


K  20004 


OC  20036. 


Diamond  Shamrock  Corp 
National  Assn  of  Home  ' 
Textrofl.  he 


lfHHU.$.. 


Afflihanited  Traisit  Unioi.  Nil)  Cip  Uieil  6S9.. 

Anhial  Health  hstitute 

Nilnnal  F«)  of  Fedaal  Emptoyees 

Tuna  Research  Foundahon.  he 

NMoial  Assn  of  Private  PsydHtne  I 


IjBOjdO 

lMM.iiO 
19.041JI 
4J1S.12 


112.S0 
1.793.7S 


2.S00.00 

2J0000 

910.00 

6.000.00 


100.00 


3J0O.O0 


500.00 
749.00 


1.00000 
5i8126 
4J0O.0O 


2.400.00 
900.00 

"t.ooooo 

2.00000 


I5.11S.18 
300.00 


IJOOOO 


4.000.00 

3J47  76 

600.00 

2JSO.0O 


meo 

"msi 


6.200.00 
302.11 

mm 


600.00 


SOOO 

9,44(40 

89533 

50.00 


\mm 


S,121.1( 

2JI9.43 

511^ 


134 .57 


134J7 
130.50 
2S5JIO 


lOOJO 


S1S.40 


326.14 
153.9$ 
150.00 
SIOOO 
296.44 


2Ml44 

mm 


332.14 
300.44 


mm 


v»m 
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Otjiwuatnn  n  hdNidul  ring 


Ttanas  f  Ttanaaw.  1620  Ew  Street.  NW,  #703  Was»«igt(in  DC  20006.. 

Bnn  E  Ttanson.  1828  I  Street.  N*.  #906  Wjsliingtor  DC  20036 

Ehn  Dowd  IHonvson.  1010  Wisconsin  A»enue  WasHmgton  DC  20007.. 


hnneth  W  Tlwmson.  2021  H  Street.  KW,  #300  Wahntton  DC  20006 

Minlyii  /I  Berry  Ttwipson.  444  North  C«rtol  Street,  #711  Wulimgton  K  20001 ... 

Do 

Do 

Da 

Da --• - - 

Hi 

Mctael  rftompsiin',  'i745'Je'Her50o'  to^^  #5ii  Artiigton  V*  tok.. — 

Nancy  THomoson.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Wastiiraton  DC  20006 

itatiat  L  Thompson  Jt   PO  Box  70  Fort  Mill  SC  29715 

torn  G  Thompson,  117  BeHefonle  Ome  Ashland  RY  41101 ■---■■■■■■ - 

W  Rent  Thompson.  1900  Pennsytana  A»e .  NW  Washington  DCMOM ........ 

Thompson  (  MMcll,  One  Mercantik  Centef.  #3400  St  Lous  MO  63101 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Thoii^ra  Hi" »  Ftoy.'l9M  N  St.,  N*.  #700  Washington  DC  20036,.,-. 

Thonvon'»ann&Hutson','l736"PtnnsyivanaAve.^N^^^  ■ 

Pariief  D  Thomson,  200  South  Biscayne  Blvd  4900  Southeast  ficanoal  Cailer  Mam  FL  33131  .........„,....^......,^,.......... 

Thomson  ZedH  Bohret  Werth  Adomo  t  Ramok,  200  South  Bscame  Bhrf.  4900  Southeast  financial  Cento  Itaw  ft  33131 

John  A.  Thornef.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Wiham  R  Thonihl,  PO  Bon  2511  Houston  TX  77001 

M«go  Thommg,  1850  »  St ,  NW,  #520  WasNngton  DC  20006 ;^-  • -- ■ •• 

Tighe  Curtian  !  Piliero.  1750  Pennsytonia  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do - - - 


Employer /CtoH 


Bechtel  Pgwr  Corporation 

Merrill  lynch  »  Co.  Inc 

Gnxtty  Manufacturer]  ol  Amaica,  he.. 
Piimani  Corporation 


Keete  Compary  (For  American  Business  Coalition,  he) 

Keete  Company  (For  Carteret  Savings  t.  Loan) 

Keefe  Company  (For  Cordsh  i  Embry  Assooales) _ _ 

Keete  Company  (For:  Esse*  Company) 

Keefe  Company  (For  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Co) 

Keefe  Coniany  (For:  New  Vorti  University) 

Precaon  (Mveision  t  Recovery/Ennirecare 

Keefe  Company  (For:  University  of  Ikdlcine  t  Dentolty  of  N(k  Jeney).. 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Springs  Industries.  Inc 

Kentucky  Power  Co 

(Womac  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Inland  Waterways  Committee ~. 

Cold  FinisJied  Steel  Bar  Institute 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturers  Assn _ 

Crown  Ule  Insurance  Co 

Altel  CoRwation — ~"..... 

National  Porli  Producers  Condi 

CSX  Corporation 


TAian.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washmrton  DC  20036.. 
-     ■■  "M 


1  R  Tihon  )r .  PO  Boi  2563  Birmingham  AL  352f 


Patti  A  Tiison  Suite  520  900  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

C  H  Timberlake.  1825  K  St,  NW,  #1107  Washington  DC  20006 

Gary  G  Tmimons.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036 

rmunons  t  Co,  Inc.  1850  R  St,  NW,  #850  Wadmgton  DC  20006 

Do 


Dt... 
b... 
Oo.. 
Ot... 
Do... 
Dt... 
Dl... 
b.. 
k.. 
Ol.. 
Oa.. 
Dt„ 
Dp.. 
Da. 
Da.. 
Da.. 
Do. 


Thomson  Zeder  Bohrer  Werth  Adomo  t  Razoot  (For:  Burger  King  Corp) . 

Burger  King  Corp 

National  Forest  Products  Assn.. 


Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co . 

American  Counal  tor  Capital  Formation 

Ad  Hx  Comm  ol  Mutual  Fund  Managin.. 

American  Slock  fichange.  Inc 

Integrated  Resources,  Inc _ 

Investment  Company  Institute 

NL  Industries 

Prudenlial  Lines.  Inc 

Town  ol  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Villa  Banfi.  USA . 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn .. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

Philhps  Petroleum  Co 

National  Education  Assn.. 


American  Inland  Waterways  Committee.,. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Amoco  Corporation 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.. 

Boeing  Company 

Brown  Group.  Inc 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Capital  Markets  Group 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc 

H)  Heinz  Co 

Manr  League  Baseball 

Middle  South  Services.  Inc 

Morgan  Stanley  S  Co.  Inc 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc — 

Northrop  Corp 

G  D  Searle  t.  Co . 


G  Wayne  Tingle.  1725  lefferson  Davis  Highway.  #900  Arlington  VA  22202.. 

William  C,  TiiAlepaugh.  888  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington  W  20006 

CoRStanx  D  Tfton.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

E  Umml  ralon.  888  16th  St ,  NW  Washneton  DC  20006.. 


Eben  S  Tisdaie.  1550  Wilson  Bhid .  #600  Arlington  VA  22209 
Title  Associates,  hie  Rt  2.  Boi  89  Columbia  TN  38401 


Fiancis  M  Twnan  Massachusetts  Petreleum  Counal  11  Beacon  Street  Boston  MA  02108.. 

Tobacco  Associate.  Inc,  Suite  912  1101  17th  St .  NW  Washington  K  20036 

James  R  Tobn.  One  Becton  Drive  Franklin  Lakes  NJ  07653 

James  S  Todd.  535  North  Dearhorn  Street  Chicago  IL  60610 

M  Douglas  Todd.  Suite  2300  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209 

William  R  Tolley  Ir .  PO  Bo«  37  Melbourne  FL  32919 

Edward  Tonal,  6723  Bngadoon  Dnve  Belhesda  MO  20817 

Wiiam  D  loohey,  1899  L  St   NW  #600  Washington  DC  20036 

Peter  W  looker.  1920  N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

John  G  loth,  2408  Wanda  Way  Reslon  VA  22091 

Frank  V  loti  Jr ,  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  #700  Washington  DC  20024 

GAert  D  Tough,  70  North  Main  St  Wilhes-Bane  PA  18711 

Wanda  Townsend,  1724  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington  K  20036..- 

Joseph  P  Tramor.  815  16th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Jeffrey  B  TrammeH.  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 


Da.. 
Da.. 
Oa.. 
(to.. 
Ol.. 
Da.. 
Do.. 


Tiavel  t  Tourism  Govemmenl  Affairs  Potn  Council.  Suite  607  1899  L  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Travel  Industry  Assn  ol  America.  1899  I  St .  NW  Washinjton  DC  20036 

Ernest  B  'remmel.  Ire.  5908  Rnssmore  Drwe  Bethesda  MD  20014 

Sally  A  Tfiplett,  1725  Oesales  Street.  NW.  #804  Washington  DC  20036 

Eugene  M  Trisko.  9817  RosensteH  Avenue  S*er  Sprint  MO  20910 

Vincent  Tnvelli.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  Wm 

Mchael  G  Troop,  1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #801  Washington  K  20006 — 

Robert  C  Troup  730  Smith  Ridge  Rd  New  Canaan  U  06840 


LTV  Aerospace  4  Defense  Co 

Milk  Industry  Foundalion/lnt'l  Assn  of  kx  Cream  Mfrs.. 
Milk  Industry  Foundation/lnt'l  Assn  of  hx  Cream  Mfrs.. 
Milk  Industry  Foundatnn/lntT  Assn  of  hx  Cream  Mfrs.. 

HewlettPKkaid  Co 


American  Petroleum  Institute.. 


Becton  Dickinson  i  Co - 

American  Medical  Assn 

NorthriB  Corp 

Harris  Corporalion 

Robert  Golf  S  Associates.  Inc.... 
Tiavel  Industry  Assn  of  America.. 

American  Mininj  Congress 

Reslon  Adviser  Committee.. 


National  fed  ol  Independent  Business 

Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern  Pennsyhranu 

National  txM  Television  Assn,  Inc .. 


Receipts 


Brotherhood  ol  Railway  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks 

Gray  S  Co  Pulilic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Commumcalions  Intl.  Inc  (For  Joint  Maritime  Congress) 

Gray  &  Co  Public  Commumcalions  InlT.  Inc  (For  Kingdom  ol  Morxco) 

Gray  S  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Ire  (For  Miami  Chamber  ol  Commerce) 

Gray  i  Co  Public  Communications  Intl.  Ire  (For  Mutual  ol  Omaha) 

Gray  S  Co  Public  Communications  Inl'l,  Inc  (For:  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Gray  &  Co  PuWic  Commumcalions  Inl'l,  Inc  (For:  Shaklee  Corporation) 

Gray  t  Co  Pubhc  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For:  Title  Insurance  Industry  CoiMion) . 


2^.00 


900.00 

imsa 

6.SOO.0O 


IJOOOO 
700.00 


7.S0O.0O 


27.S00.00 


3,000.00 
15.000.00 
3,4».M 
4,400.00 
1,170.00 


2.412.31 


tipcndilures 


George  G  Troulman.  Suite  1100  1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington  K  20005.. 

Akundcr  6.  Tiowtiidge.  1776  F  Street.  NW  Washinjton  DC  20OO6 

TrasI  tar  Public  Land.  82  Second  St  San  Francisco  (>  94105 -.. 

Paul  E.  Tsoms.  Foley  Hoag  &  Elnl  One  Post  Offax  Square  Boston  MA  02109.-.. 

On 

Do 

Moloyulii  Tsalsa.  919  IM  Street.  NW.  #600  WasMon  DC  20006.. 


Tucker  t  Vauthl.  Western  Federal  Savings  BUg.  #1330  718  17th  SI  Denuer  00  80202.. 

Tuna  liesearch  Foundatan.  Ire.  1101  17th  St ,  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

Brian  Turner,  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Jane  L  Turner.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Rchard  F  Tumey,  1725  K  St,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

S,  DaiK  Turpvi.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washineton  DC  20006 

Twentieth  Century  Enterprises.  3615  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20016 

US  Cm  Sugar  Refiners'  Assn.  1001  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

US.  Defense  CommittK.  450  M^le  Avenue.  E.  #204  Vienna  VA  22180 


Burns  *  Roe.  Ire 

Samuel  E  Stavisky  i  Associates.  Inc  (For:  Broadcast  Music,  Inc),, 

Stern  Bios,  Inc » 

American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  OrganizatiORS 

US  League  of  Savings  Institutkjns 


Bell  Helicppter  Textron,  Inc 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Manufacturers,. 


Humane  Soc  of  the  US.  and  M,S,P,CA „ 

leading  Edge  Products,  Inc — 

Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund,  bic 

ToyoU  Motor  Saks,  USA,  hic 

Manville  Corporation 


Industrial  Union  Department.  Ari-CIO.. 

American  Mining  Conpess 

Courtney  McCwiant  t  Turaey 

Anoicaii  Cohfe  of  Suvans 


22200 
1.271.89 
1,500.00 


I.1U.95 


1,975,00 
500,00 

3,250,00 
149,00 


500,00 

1,064.00 
2,37200 

467.50 
1.417.50 

430.00 
2.400.00 
1.007.50 


1,343.75 

500.00 

32250 

850.00 

1.343.75 

69875 

1,450.00 

1.102,50 

1.128.75 

1,236.25 


1,050.00 

861.25 

2,500.00 


3,000.00 


2,000.00 
500.00 


375.57 


962.00 
2.000.00 


460.00 


1.885.00 


11,091.39 
5,750.00 


150.00 
1,125.00 


3.7n.0O 


2.000.00 

747.42 

7.593.23 


300.00 


3,65(40 
13^13.00 


100.00 


2,000.00 
2.979.70 


4314.87 


3.566.50 


27.00 
2700 


3J97.00 


383.60 
81.00 


125.00 
497.00 


347.90 
55.00 


4.229.73 


61072 


200.00 


425.37 


1,885.00 


70.87 
70.87 


12.43100 
13.51 


2,31306 
414.00 


5,721.67 
13,213.00 
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Organizition  or  hidmduil  Fini 


K  20001.. 


US  league  of  Savings  Institutnns.  Ill  E  Wacfcer  Or  Ctiicago  II  60601 

U.S.  PuSic  Interest  Research  Group,  215  Pennsyhrania  Avenue  Washington  K  20003 .. 

US  Recreational  Ski  Association.  221  West  Oyer  Road  Santa  Ana  CA  92707 

Jerry  G  Udell,  1616  H  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Ken  1  Ueno.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  #m  Washington  DC  20006 

Philip  1  Ufhol2.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1010  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Unifi,  Ire,  PO  Box  19109  Greensboro  NC  27419 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurmea  Co,  2211  Congress  St  Portland  ME  04122 .-.. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  t  Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Am.,  NW 

United  Fresh  Fruit  t  Vegetable  Assn,  727  N  Washington  St  Alexandria  VA  22314 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  PO  Box  1478  Houston  TX  77001 

United  International  Consultants.  1800  Diagonal  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314 .^.... 

United  Irish  i  American  Society  ol  Illinois.  Box  219  3(00  W  111th  Street  Chica|0  II  60655 

United  Services  Automobile  Assn.  9800  Fredericksburg  Road  San  Antonio  TX  78288. ,. .^..........----..--...---...-......-..•• 

United  Way  of  Indianapolis.  Community  Service  Counol  of  Metro  Indianapoks  1828  N.  MatidM  Skoal  ndmiiois  M  46202. 

Uoyd  N  Unsell.  1101  16lh  St .  NW  (Washington  OC  20036 

A  Russell  Upshaw  Jr .  1030  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 i;;  ;;i-;;--,i«-,i":-:;"-Si"ii;i-i- 

Uranium  Producers  of  America,  c/o  Coviflgton  t  Burling  1201  Pennsrhrama  Ave .  NW  PO  Box  7566  Washington  DC  20044 

Marian  S  Uraikis.  1120  Comiecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 —  i     -■■;:::;.    -  ^  ^^vr 

Ulilrty  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute  1111  19th  St..  NW  Washngton  K  20036 

Anthony  Valanzano.  1850  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Jack  J  Valenli.  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Van  Oyk  Associates.  Ire.  2550  M  St .  NW.  #300  Washington  OC  20037 

Juliane  H  Van  Egmond,  Suite  220  1575  Eve  Street.  NW  Washintton  K  20005...^.... 

Van  Fleet  Assxates.  Ire.  Suite  102  499  South  Capitol  St ,  SW  Washington  K  20003 

Do • 

Do 

H  B  Van  Giajon.  1700  North  Moore  Street  Rossfyn  VA  22209 -„..-.-. 

C.  0  Van  Houwelmg.  1015  15th  St .  NW.  #200  Washinaton  OC  20005 

Nick  L  Van  Nelson.  Suite  540  1875  Eve  Street.  NW  Wadiintton  OC  20006. .^....^.^.......^..-...j^.. 

Van  Ness  Fettnao  Sutdiffe  I  Curtis.  I'.C.,  7lli  Fkw  1050  Tliomis  Jeffeiwi  St .  NW  Washngton  K  20007 

Oo 


Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Oebra  J  Vanderbeek.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington  K  20005 

Martha  A  Vanier.  119  Oronoco  Street  PO  Box  1417D50  Alexandria  VA  22313 

Karl  VanVeen  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Robert  C  Varah.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  l  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20037.. 

Variable  Annuity  Lite  Insurance  Co.  2929  Allen  Parkway  Houston  TX  77019 

Jay  N  Varon  Suite  1000  1775  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

George  f  Vary  1667  K  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Jeiiniler  Vasikiff.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

OonakI  R,  Vaughan.  PC  Bo>  1288  Asheboro  NC  17204 . 

Robyn  E  Vaughan,  1600  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 


Christine  L  Vaughn.  1101  Connecticul  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20036.,., 

Kristin  Lea  Vehrs.  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1160  Washington  DC  20005 

Oo 

Venture  Entrepreneurs.  Ire.  1201  San  Marco  Blvd .  #204  Jacksonville  Fl  32207.. 

Jerry  T  Verkler.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington  DC  20036 

John  Veronikas,  PO  Box  888,  Umt  E  Ashland  KY  41101 


Oo„ 


Frank  Verrastro,  1155  ISth  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington  K  20005 

Unda  Vickers.  1706  23rd  St,  South  Arlington  VA  2221)2 

Michael  F  Vigil  Jr .  900  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

Anne  L  Vignovic.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Ralph  Vinovich.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

Vinson  i  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washington  U  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


■X- 


r  \iliiiiiiT"ii^  8  Mmon  888  17tli  St..  NW,  Till  Fl.  WasMngloo  K  20006 ., 
Do 

Virginia  Associalion  of  Raihviy  Patrons.  PObox  867  Richmond  VA  23207 

George  A.  Vnwette  )r.  8111  Gatehouse  Road  Falls  Church  VA  22047 

Jesse  S  Voglle,  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham  Al  35291 

Nick  J  VoiiSff.  2509  E  San  Miguel  Phoenix  «  85016 ::;;-;ii-,:v 

Volkswagen  of  America.  Ire,  490  L'enfant  Plaza.  SW.  #3210  Washmgton  DC  20024 

Douglas  K  Vollmer.  801  18th  St .  NW  Washington  K  20006 - 

Voipe  Boskey  I  Lyons.  Suite  602  918  16lh  Street.  NW  Washiniton  DC  20006 

Marcos  Von  Goihman.  1835  K  SI .  NW.  #600  Washington  K  20006 

Ingnd  A.  Voorhees.  1957  E  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Kurt  Vorndran.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washm^on  OC  20036 ;;i"i:;iv - •— 

Vorys  Sater  Seymour  i  Pease.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #1111  Washington  K  20036 

Oo - 


iMpoyM/CiiRl 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc.. 

Matropolitin  Insurance  Cos 


Independent  Petroleuffl  Ann  of  Anartca... 
EKtern  Airlines 


Afliancin  Bankers  Aasfl.. 


WAW  Hi  Aiaiasl  Woman,  1224  Fiaamont  RoMtwg  OR  97470... 


Amancan  Council  ol  Life  Iniuranoe.  Inc... 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America.  Ire 

American  Gas  Assn 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Cadillac  Gage 

Ford  Aerospace  i  Coomunicatlons  Ooip... 

Marconi  Electronics 

Boeing  Company 

Natnnal  Pork  I'roducers  Council.. 


41.1711$ 


mw 


4,216.00 
90,000.00 


1I4.7M07 
l.OiO.00 


142M4.12 

44jita 


21.llS.tO 
147  IS 


30.00 

17500 

2l2i07JS 


Champion  International  Corp 

Amerkxn  Inst  of  Certified  Pubtc  Atcounlaali.. 

American  President  Lines „..- «, 

Arctic  Skipe  Regional  Corp ; 

BRAE  CorporalMO „, 

Castle  i  Cooke.  Ire.. 


Oean  Coal  Technolagy  Coalition 

Qaan  Energy  Coaktoi 

Coninoo  Ainka  

ODnwnan  United  tor  Rail  Equity  (C.U.II.E.) . 

Hawaiian  Elactnc  Company.  Inc 

Jacobs  Engineering  Group.  Inc 

Nortftwest  flower  co 

Peabody  HoWmg  Co.  Ire 

Repubkc  of  Patau 

Republic  Geothermal.  Ire 

State  ol  Alaska 

State  of  LA  Dept  of  Natural  I 

Texas  Air  Corp 

Thermal  Power  Company 

TranquiHrty  Irriealion  OntrcL.. 

Umon  Ciiibide  Corp 

American  Cyanamid  Co.. 
Animal  Haaflh  Inshtute.. 


AssociaM  Gancrki  Contractors  al  Anwica.. 
Dolasoo.  Inc 


5.000.00 
1,000.00 
6.250,00 
31375 
11.250,00 
3J00.00 
3,700.00 
1,235.65 


4/SSM 

540.00 


U12.i0 


140.00 


17500 


900M 

75.60 


237.00 


2SM 


21511 

20.N 


2K.S0 


475,00 


Fday  t  Lirdnar  (For  M*ei|  fitm  Rcbarts  8  Co).. 

Annco,  lac , 

iMgue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U,S 

Steoman  Corporation „. 

Investment  (anami  Institute 

Paribas  Asset  ManagemanI,  Inc 

American  Assn  of  2oolo|ical  Parks  8  Aquariums 

Teus  Shrimp  Assn -.-.. 


Interstete  Natural  Gas  Aam  ol  Aiaanci.. 
New  Gamritnn  Lobby ».. 


Pmnnil  Co 

CommunicJtini  for  Agriculture.  Inc 

International  wM  Corporation  limited... 

US  Breviers  Assn.  Inc 

Tobacco  Institute 

Bank  ol  America .. 


Canadian  Bank  Note  Ot.  IM.. 


CHjcaip 

ConwDod  CorpMlien 

Federal  Express  Corp 

Qendinnini  Companies  ol  Connacticul,  Inc.. 

Guardian  Savmes  &  Loan 

John  HancKk  Mutual  liie  Insurance 

Merrill  Lynch  A  Co,  Ire 

Pacilic  Texas  Pipeline  Transportation  Oo 

Provident  Lite  i  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Sahiman  Brothers.  Inc 

Section  936  Steering  Committee 

Shaarson  Lehman/amercan  Express,  Inc 

Texas  Commerce  Bank 

Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Corp 

Warner  Amex  Cable  Communications,  toe.... 

Continental  Insurance  Companies 

National  Fraternal  Congress  ol  America. 


American  Automobdi  Ana... 
Alabama  Power  Oo „. 

ATIT 


nmyiao  vaiaraRS  or  Mainca 

American  Assn  of  Equ^ment  Lenoa., 


Guyana  Airways  Con 

Asuoated  General  Contractors  it 

Common  Cause, 

Cabal  Corporation - ..- 

Committee  ol  Pubbdy  (tonid  OaaipaHiai... 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amanca,  lac 

Noriok  Southern  Coip 

Oka  Oapoxt  Guaranty  Fund 

Pittsburgh  8  Lake  Ene  Radraad  Co „... 

SCM  Corporation . 
Toledo  Trustcorp.. 


Winrock  International  AiiMaral  Dwatopwal  Sanrica,. 


SOOOO 
3J15.17 


300.38 


1.500.00 
2M)00 

~i»o.iio 


137  JO 


lomoo 

5,000,00 
5M0,00 


101,694,16 


25,464,67 


2MO.0O 

372,50 

16J13,85 


3.720M 

"2i'JM»'.9b 
3M0.00 
WMM 
4.iM.0e 


36  S( 


457.94 
164,443.46 


msi 

217.31 


231.(0 


1.101,11 

iwJii 


13956 

7500 


7500 
7500 


..— <:... 


7S,N 


24  49 


1X0.72 


(05.00 


500.00 
500.00 
55305 


223.14 

■"2,'7».7'5 


4,53950 

23525 
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OrgMzitini  v  IndiMdutl  FUni 


VA  22209. 


H  8.  WicMe.  ion  Wsi»  BojlMnl  #2300  / 

SidM  UMi.  9  West  S7t1i  Strari  Nn  Vort  NY  10019.. 

Mot  1  W»f.  yt  Flon  nil  14th  St.  NW  Waslwflon  K  2000S.. 

Kan  NMKt.  IISS  IStli  Street.  HW  Mtirngm  DC  20005.. 


Hnwil  i  WjN.  15740  Sludii  Grow  IM  Giitliosim  MO  2fl«77 ;^....^--. 

ChslK  M  WiBMBi.  Ifcw  *t\tn  lto») «  Contort  Pite  Wimilgn  K  1M97 

HotBt  II  Walt.  100  fateal  St  Soston  MA  02110 

tad«Bliwti'3MCM^^  

AiMla  S  WJttirt,  He  Prtratam  Council  PO  B<»  167  Rakwh  NC  27602 .    .  .....„....^.... 

Rotot  E  Wakton  Assoculed  Pelr(*um  Wustnes  o(  Micin  930  MJctiigan  Hlti  To»W,  fO  Boi  10070  iMSai  Ml  4«901.. 

dials  [  Walkef  Assocales  Ik.  1'30  Pomsytvaraa  A«.  NW  Waslimgloi  DC  20006 

Dl •- 


b.. 
Si- 
k.. 
Do.. 


k- 
k- 

D»~ 

Oi.. 
Ot.. 
b.. 
b.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b- 
b„ 


Matii  A.  Wii.'  1025  VenMRt  Awme.  NW.  #800  Wshwtan  DC  2000^.. 


R  DuHy  W«  t  Asatcates.  tc  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #400  Wisl«|lan  K  20004 .. 

Do 

Oo 

b 

b 

b 

b . 

b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 


b.. 

b.. 
Do 

Do.. 


Neny  SoKt  Wallace.  1815  H  Street.  NW.  #550  Waslnngton  K  20006 

RaymMd  C  Wallace.  5025  Wtsconsn  A«ewe.  NW  WaslMiglon  K  20016 

Waiace  I  Edmrts.  1150  Comectot  Am.  NW.  #507  WasDmgton  K  20036.. 

Do - 

b - 

b 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 

Do.. 


UOKI  L  Wafentod.  260  Madm  «»e.  Ne«  Yort  NY  10016 - 

R  Doi«las  Wain  Jr.  1235  Jefletson  Daws  Hwy  Arlmelon  VA  22202 

Ouitcs  S  Wahli.  Ftesdimeii  h  WaSh  1725  N  St   NW  Wastwetoo  K  20036 

James  P  Walsli.  Davs  Wntht  lodd  Rese  «  Jones  1752  N  St .  NW.  #800  Waslwgton  DC  20036 .. 

Heny  L  Waltfiei.  450  Ma|ie  Avenue.  I.  #204  VJenna  VA  22180 

t  L  lew-  Walts.  U319  Swsel  H*  Road  Reston  VA  22090 

W*ani  C  Wan^lef,  412  Fist  Street,  Sf  Wasliwton  DC  20003 

Bom  B  Wan.  1201  Pennsytvana  Anernie.  #730  Washnjton  K  20004 ...._ 

John  F  WanamakB.  201  N  Wasl«n|ton.  SI  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Alan  S  Wart.  1050  Conectotf  A»e.  NW.  #1100  Wastrnglon  DC  20036 — 

Justin  R  Wad.  1350  (kit  Ydrti  AMnue.  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20005 

Stephen  E  Wad.  1919  tVMS>t»a»u  Avenue.  NW.  #503  Washington  DC  20006 

nioinas  J  Wart.  70  N  Main  Street  Wiltes*tre  PA  18711 

Richad  D  Waden.  1757  N  SI .  NW  Washqilon  DC  20036 

Jxk  Wae.  1220  I  Street.  NW  Wjshnglon  K  20005 ^■;:;;zix 

Mchael  0  Wae.  1701  Pennsyhma  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washnglon  DC  20006 

FMet  F  Watat.  Suite  2700  1000  W*on  Boulevad  Arlington  VA  22209 

Eratst  R.  Wans  * .  1818  N  SI.  NW  Washngton  K  2M36 : 


b.. 
b.. 


I  H.  Wa«t.  1201  Pennsyl»»«a  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 _ 

r  CaUe  Cownumcalions,  Inc.  75  Rockelete  Plaia  Ne*  York  NY  10019 

Onshne  M  Warake,  Sute  300  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036.... 

B  Ja*  Waren,  PO  Boj  95385  Atlaila  GA  30347 

Batiaa  J  WasNwn,  1201  Pemsytvana  Avenue.  NW.  #370  Washington  K  20004 

Washmton  Mevendent  Wrders.  hic.  1341  G  SI .  NW.  #205  Washington  DC  20005 

Washa^HM  hatetri^  lean.  he.  499  S.  Caplol  St .  SW.  #520  Washngton  DC  20003.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Dmtolicr/Cliegl 


Corp.. 


Sony  Corp  of  Amenca. 

Afflcncan  Bakn  Aan 

Nahonil  Broiler  CounoL 

Bechtel  Pixver  Corporahoh.. 

IQ  Americas,  Inc 

Bank  ol  Boston  Corporation.. 


Fust  tetional  tokd  B^ 

SynthetK  Ortaic  Ghenical  Mamtotunn  Assn.  Mc.. 

Amencai  Pnoteum  Institute 

Afliencai  Moleuni  Institute 

Aires  Chemical  Company,  el  al 

Atabana  Poxei  Co 

Atananum  Company  o<  America 

Amnicai  Telepiione  t,  Tekgraph  Co 

Arthur  Anderson  i  Co — 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc. 

Champion  kitematnul  Corp 

Coakbon  for  Jobs  Gronth  i  hHI 

CSS.  he 

CSXCgrperatan 

bHa  fa  ten 

L  I  do  tati  de  Nenan'tCo" 

Fort  Molar  Co 

GoodMa  rn  (  Rutter  Co 

Git  CorywlMi 

liriepwdent  Refiners  CoMOi..« 

IBM 

Kom/Feny  hteraatanal „ 

lone  Sta  Sted  Co 

Northwie  Industries  Corp.. 


S8S3t 

1.250.00 


8,00000 
18.80000 


87500 
6.00000 
6,00000 

750.00 

750.00 
1,875.00 
5,625.00 

750.00 
9J7S.0O 
4.500.00 


Northmcstem  Mutual  Life  hsutance  Co... 

Owens-ltlHiQis 

Pncler  t  Gamble  MaMfactuhog  Co 

Mic  SftMlbts  Assi 

Scon  PIRV  Co.. 


SJmFite  Tiaimnt  hterntaial,  Ik 

Songwrlers  Gu* 

Transamenca  Corporahon 

US  FiMty  t  Guaaity  Co -.. 

Unon  Catade  Com „.. 

Vulcai  Materials  Co 

Weytflueuser  Conipany 

American  Osteopsthc  Hospital  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  laution 

American  Council  on  Educaton 

BakxrCo - 

Bnnks.  he 

Cailoi  fiUgeiakl  t,  Co.  he _. 

Esselle  Business  Systems,  hic _. 

Footwear  Retailers  ol  Amenca 

Hong  Kong  Tiade  Development  Council.. 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

lile  of  Virginia 

Morgai  Guaanty  Tnist  Co 

Ne*  York  State  Bankers  Assn 

Pharmaceutiial  Manufacturers  Assn 

Torchmaiti  Corporation.. 


Wine  t  Spinls  Wholesalers  ol  Amenca.  he.. 
National  Assn  of  Criminal  Defense  iMyers .. 

Amalganuled  Tiansit  Umon.  Aa-QO 

AlalMia  Fami  Bureau  Federation 

Amoicai  Meal  fnslilute.. 


Washngign  Rooms  M  StraKo,  he.  220  Eye  SM,  Nl  IMmfm  DC  20002.. 


Do.. 


Walerted  MaMfxtarets  Assn.  2500  Wilslin  Boulevad.  #603  Ub  Angeles  CA  900S7.... 

HMc  Wahman.  5656  Corduroy  Roat  Mentor  OH  44060 

Oake  R  Watson,  655  Bra^,  #425  Denver  CO  80203 — 

Johi  L  Watson  Ml,  One  Wort)  Trafc  Cento.  #4511  New  York  NY  10048 

leray  Watson.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Washnghn  K  20006 — 

Sh^  L  Walsm.  143  W  Makel  St .  #201  hiiaiapolis  IN  46204 

Catlyn  Hen  Watts.  1800  Massatesetts  Ave.  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

bwfas  R  Watts,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washmton  DC  20036 

George  B  Watts,  1155  15th  St ,  NW  Washngton  DC  2000? 

Bruce  H  Witanai,  1130  17th  Street.  N«  W2Shin|ton  DC  20036.. 


Amcfican  Sugar  Cane  leaeue  of  the  USA,  he... 

Cotton  Warehouse  Assn  o!  America 

Fiber  Fabric  t.  Apparel  Coalilnn  for  Irak , 

Menrhanb  Gran  4  Transportation,  Inc 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca 

Nahonal  Wool  Growers  Assn 

Service  Corporation  International 

Ameiican  Papei  Institute,  Inc 

Emerson  Electiic  Co 

NMmI  CaUeldewson  Assn.  he 

American  Tuniboil  Assn ». 

US  Defense Commiltee _. 

National  Turkey  Federation 

American  Meat  hstihite 

bnberly-Clak  Corp 

Retired  Offtxis  Assn,, 


Baker  8  Hostetler  (For:  Soap  I  Detergent  Asa).. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  Inc _.. 

MidContinenl  Oil  i  Gas  Assn 

Bhie  Doss  ol  Northeastern  Pennsykrana.. 
United  Auto  Aerospace  t.  Agricultural  I 

American  Petroleum  Institute — 

Conoco,  Ire 

TRW.  he 

DGA  htenialional.  Ire  (For  Dir  Ml  Alt  gl  the  Gen  M  to  AinameMs).. 

DGA  Intemahonal,  Ire  (For  Soireawa) 

QGA  Intemahonal,  Ire  (For  SNECMA) „ 

untrol  Data  Corporation _ 


Amencan  Teit<e  Manufacturers  Institute,  he.. 

Forest  Farmers  Assn 

Control  Data  Corporation 


BoengCompaiy 

Hughes  Airoaft  Compaiy.. 
RodtacH  hteniational  Corp . 


Amencan  Nucha  Energy  Council 

Amencan  Resort  &  Residential  Devehpment  Assn.. 


H.  ffnthtrrpm.  North  Caohu  ''etioleum  Council  PO  Bm  167  Rileiih  NC  27602.. 


National  Congress  of  Paenis  &  TodKfS.. 

Westlaid  Compaiies.  Ire 

jjatonal  Secaity  Traders  Assi,  he 

NallBMl  Grai(C: ». 

knaia  Rakou  Assn 

Nalwial  Rural  Ehctne  Cooperahw  Assn ... 

NaUnal  Cable  Tehvsion  Assn,  Ire 

National  Bniler  Council 

National  Coal  Assn 

Amencan  Petroleum  lnstituk„ 


9,00000 
3,000.00 
750.00 
750.00 
750.00 
750.00 
6,750.00 
750.00 


Eipcntturcs 


23S.2S 


8,9SS.92 
206.97 


90175 


3.000.00 
1,56300 

750.00 

750.00 
IS.000.00 

750.00 
2.250.00 
3J(Z00 
7J00.00 
7,500.00 

750.00 


750.00 
2.22S.0O 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,00000 
1,000.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 
1,50000 
1,000.00 
1.000.00 
10.500.00 


1.500.00 

500.00 

2412.50 

4JS0.00 


2J0O.OO 
312.50 


(00.00 


3,000.00 


2.127.00 

50.00 

751.11 

4J47.$5 


17.80746 
6.990.00 
1.75C.00 
1,250.00 


2.103.75 


91.00 


410.00 


«1.50 


IJOOOO 
IJOOOO 
1.000.00 


4J75.00 
2,750.00 
600.00 
50.00 
1,488.24 
1,500.00 
6.20000 
1.000.00 


575.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
(00.00 
300.00 
300.00 
(00.00 
(0000 
300.00 
(00.00 
(00.00 
(00.00 
50.00 


722.9( 


11.00 
119.50 


16300 
343.65 


(74.51 


92.19 
"JOTJO 


11456 


879.46 

879.4( 

30J( 


\»\.\% 


2.750.00 
567.84 


37(4( 
95211 
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Orfawatnn  a  hdwidual  Hhng 


Enptoyr/Ctwt 


A  Vernon  Weave.  2121  A  Street.  NW.  #830  Washington  DC  20037 „ 

May  Webb,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  #770  Washington  DC  20036 

Anthw  H  Webber,  440  Tirst  Street,  NW,  #510  Wnhai^  K  20001 

Fredenck  I  Webber.  1101  16th  Street.  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

Websto  t  SMfKU,  1200  New  HMpAitc  Aw..  NW,  #350  W«tan|lM  U  20036.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Webster  ChanbalM  t  hai.  1747  PhmylMM  Am.,  NW.  #1000  Wakhflon  K  20006.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Qiahs  W  Witncr  Jr.,  600  Pemsyhaua  Amm«,  SI  #203  Wnhnfton  K  20003,. 
Wed  GdIsM  t  Mii«es,  1101  Utk  SI,  NW  WaMiftai  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 

Eihen  J  Waner.  233  East  Rahnod  Street  Baltimore  MO  21202 


Werner  Mccaffriy  Bndshy  I  Riphn,  PC .  1350  Nn>  York  Am.,  NW.  #800 

Do 

Do 
b 
b 


K  20005,, 


Do. 


DonaM  G  Weinert,  1420  Ring  St  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Tanara  Weinslein.  1830  17th  Street.  NW.  #704  Washington  DC  20036 

Atthui  E  Weisberg,  2200  First  Bank  Place  East  Minneapolis  MN  55402 

Arthur  A  Weiss.  1800  First  National  Buikhng  Detroit  Ml  48226 

Stanley  A  Weiss.  Suite  401  21  Diuont  Circ£.  NW  Washington  K  20036.. 

Don  Welch.  PO  Bon  841  Ahlene  TX  79604 

John  F  Welch.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Kathleen  Welch.  215  Pennnlvaiia  Ave .  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Jerry  Wekome.  PO  Boi  3556  Wadiinilon  K  20l»7.. 


Pau(  S  Welhr  Jr ,  A|ti/«nlM|Obi  16?9  K  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washmrlon  DC  20006 

WelHad  Wegmai  Inilaidi  t  iBl,  1775  Pmsytana  Am,,  NW,  #450  Washngton  DC  20006.. 


L  H 
Fred 


Do,, 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Wells.  Sute  200  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washngton  K  20036 

•ertheimer.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 — 

Rolaid  Wesley  1159  Quail  Run  Bdingbrook  II  60439 

Charles  M  West.  205  DaingerfieM  Roal  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Fort  B  West.  1015  ISIti  Slieel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

W  P  West  Jr.  1629  K  SI,  NW  Room  204  Washington  OC  20006 _. 

West  Coast  Fabricators  8  Sleei  industry  Assn.  2324  Navy  Orn*  Stockton  CA  95206 

West  MeiKS  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn  PO  8o>  848  Nogales  A2  85621 

Hary  H  Westbiy  III,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washngton  DC  20062 

Western  Fuels  Association  Inc.  1625  M  SI ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Mary  Louise  Westmoreland.  1400  K  Strtel.  NW  Washngton  DC  20005 

John  f  WeUel  Jr ,  412  FirsI  St   SE  #200  Washngton  OC  20003 _. 

William  Wewer.  1300  19th  Street.  NW.  #310  Washmton  DC  20036... 

Welder  ReynMs  Hanson  8  Sd  ie.  he.  Surte  600  1317  F ! 
Do 


F  Street.  NW  Washngton  OC  20004.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
Do.. 


Robert  G  Weymueller,  UOl  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  #402  Washngton  OC  20005 

Briai  8  Whaien  Jr ,  401  N  Mchigan  Ave  Chugo  IL  60611 „ 

Curtis  E  Whahn,  490  lenlail  Plaa,  SW,  #3202  Washiiiglon  K  20024 ....„ 

Eton  Whalpn,  1 701  Pemnlvaiia  AMnw,  NW,  #900  WaSungton  K  20006 

Chales  W  Wheeler,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

CMe  A  WIceicr  Jr .  Bishop  \.tm»  Cook  Puree*  8  ReynoUs  1200  17th  SttHt.  NW  Washngton  DC  20036.. 

Jiaie  M  Whelai.  Suite  600  S  1120  20th  Street.  NW  Washnflon  DC  20036 

John  C  Whtaker,  Suite  39  1850  A  St ,  NW  Wishntton  K  20036 

Dcbor*  A  Whrte  1333  New  Hanpshre  Aw ,  NW  Washngton  K  20036 

Oiaie  Whte  122  C  St ,  NW,  #800  Washrwton  K  20001 - 

John  C  Whrte,  1899  L  Street.  NW.  #500  Washwton  DC  20036 

Johi  Thanas  Whte  II.  Swte  2202  490  L'Enfait  Ptaza  E«l.  SW  Washngton  K  20024 

Magda  E  WMe.  1730  M  Street.  NW.  #407  Washngton  DC  20036 

Rchad  t  Whte.  1122  First  Oly  Baik  BMg  £1  Piso  TX  79999 

San  Whtt.  412  First  Street.  St  Washngton  K  20003 

Do.. 

b.. 

b.. 

Do.. 


Rchad  M  WMmg.  730  15th  Street.  NW  Washngton  K  20005 

Janes  A  WhMun.  PO  Bm  1417  D49  AlexaaJna  VA  22313 : 

Robert  l.  Whtmn,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #1000  Artngton  VA  22202.., 

StCMh  C  Whtncy,  14  W  Wyan  Am.  Alesaidna  VA  22301 

Witan  F  Whisfl,  1800  K  St ,  NW  Sute  820  Washington  K  20006 , 

Wihum  E  Wictert  Jr ,  1000  16lh  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

WKkwire  Lewis  Gottnak  t  Schnr.  500  Maynard  BMg  Seattle  WA  98104 


Stephens  (Verseas  Services,  he 

Amerun  Aisn  of  Homes  In  the  A|Ia|„ 
AnericM  Medical  Peer  ReiM  Am«.-. 

Nahonal  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Asarco  Corporation., 


Miida  Motor  Maailaclunng  (USA)  Ooip., 

Mdrlon  Tobacco  Co 

Pago  Producaig  Co 

bar  Industry  Alhaice 

Marnttional  Tiucab  Asm 

Co,, 


Wahrtad  Manufacturers  Asm 

National  Assn  ol  Professonai  hwran  Aim. 

AHIndushy  Committee . 

Antitrust  Remedies  Reform  Group ....„..».. 

National  venture  Capital  Assi 

Gorton  FemHan  Rothmai  Hemcrga  t  Hebnda  (to:  Shh 

IK). 

Chcato  Central  8  Paolic  RR _ 

Coordaiatmg  Council  on  Manutacturad  Hatoiai  naaaea. 

Forenast  Insurance  Co „ 

Gulf  8  Mississ«pi  Ralroad 

National  Maiufalured  Nousng  Fmanca  Aiai ...., 

Task  Force  on  Usury  LagisWion .....__„. 

National  Society  of  Noliiiwal  EaflMan .__■. 

RamixM  Alliance _„„.....„„__.. 

Oorsey  &  Whitney __. 

Jalfe  Snider  Raift  8  Heuer,  PC „ 

Business  Eitculivcs  for  Nahonal  SacwNV ^ 

West  Teias  Ut*ties  Co 

Safe  BwUms  AJhaic* „... 

US  Pubhe  merest  Reieadi  &«« „ 

American  Meat  Institute 

Amencan  Soc  ol  Composers  Aattan  (  NMbm . ..-„__. 

Canadian  Embassy „.._..™... 

Coalrton  to  Save  Revenue  Shanng „„.. 

Coalition  Agansi  Double  laution.  he...,: „...„.„...„. 

C8S,  Inc 

Department  ol  Natural  Resowcas.  PioMM  of  HaiMabi 

Family  Service  America 

Grails  8  ConlrKts  Protects,  Umtod  Way  of  Ananc* 

Long  Lake  Energy  Corp 

Lukens.  Inc 

Manville  Corporation „. 

Mfflislry  of  the  Environmaal __ ___......_„. 

Milei 


HovU  of  BaRiaian, 


1M.H 


IM.00 


sooji 

31,550.00 
3U50.00 


502.00 

"Tiiil 
....„_.. 

IJOOOO 


National  Corp  for  Housing  Partnershns „,. 

Pharmaiuest  Corporation.  Odassen  f>harnia(Mlcall.  he 

VMSRrtty 

Shell  Od  Co 

Common  Cause 

Commdtee  for  Mmor  Access  to  Post  S«Md  ScM  OnmiMp... 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists 

fediluer  Institute _.. 

Delta  Al  Unas,  he ™~... 


QonOar  of  OvMnarca  of  ttia  U.S.. 


HarilUR  OonM.  Ire 

AnaaMiOO  al  American  Railroads 

National  CBnwi  to  Presene  Social  Sacarity 

Aetna  Lde  8  Casualty ~ ...» 

AIM  Corporation _ 

American  Airlines,  Ire .:.. 

American  Cyanamid  Co ./. 

American  Low  Power  Telcvition  Aw 

Btw  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Coahlnn  tor  Motor  Carrier  Regulatory  IWonii.. 

Communications  SalelMe  Corp 

Coopers  8  Lytraid 

Dealer  Bank  Assn .. 

Oycc  Petroleum  Co _. _., 

FootMis  Pipe  Lines  (Yidm)  ltd 

General  holors  Corp _ 

ManviUe  Corporation 

Morgan  Staiiley  8  Co.  Ire 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amanei.  he 

MO  Communcitions  Corp 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  hCn 

New  tnghnd  Eleclnc  Syshn ...„, 

Northwest  Airlines,  he «.»..»•*».•»..».. 

Nova,  An  Alberta  Corp ....... 

Novacor  Chemicals,  LM 

Security  Investment  Co 

Training  Media  Distributors  Assn 

Viacom  International,  Ire „. 

American  Lung  Assn „„. 

Nansta  International  Corp 

Traiscp  Energy  Company „ 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

Amencan  Petrohum  hstdutt 

Umon  Pacific  Corp,. 


Umon  Camp  Corporatnn 

Altantt  RchfiekICo 

Concerned  Women  for  America.. 
Coastal  Corp  8  Chicago  MercaH 

Tenneco.  Ire 

Televisain  Operators  Caucus,  he 

tdwart  Downs 

American  Beehtepmg  Fedvahon „.._... 

hdependent  Cattlemen  s  Assn „. 

National  Peaiul  Growers  Gidap 

Sam  Une  Packma, -_~-. 

Teus  Production  credd  Assn 

Association  ol  Bank  Holdng  Cos _ 

National  Assn  of  Chain  Dnig  Stores,  he 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Nahonal  fwks  8  Conservalm  Ataocalm .. 

Sun  Co,  he 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp,  al  al 


3.73074 
2M04I 
(JIOO.M 
3.790M 
2JtO« 
21Jlt00 

-wsojio 


twndilins 


V%\ 


TMm 


1175 

"iil 

al 

"sb.N 


HOtO 
l.SN.(0 


2MJ0 
3.12SM 

'"iMm 

TOOJO 

500,00 

16.050.00 


IJOOOO 

25400.00 

273.00 

25,50000 


250.00 
l4,SN.te 
lOJMJP 

221.71 

lomoo 

7100 

250.00 

14.500.00 


11.23000 
1400.00 
1,110.00 
100.00 
2400.00 


S42S.00 

1,M7S0 
1240000 
2,55000 

moo 

9,700.n 


3,(2500 


33000 


105.(0 


3470.00 
U5000 
5.000.00 

(0.00 
1400.00 
340040 
14»4( 
1.11540 

7S.N 
34C040 
1.750.00 


2400.00 

iJinJiii 


2400.10 
1.100.00 

500.00 
1,000,00 

510.00 
1,2(040 

395.00 

450.00 


4024( 


300.00 

13242 

17270 

1(40653 

1400.00 
13543 

24N42 


UI.II 


2000 
1144( 
51.50 


10&5( 
7451 


SOOO 
73.31 


24.50 
55575 
147357 
21100 
25.00 
2000 


7900 

'i'2.o6 


3,m.oo 

1,72(41 
3,172.90 


124.(0 

""nUk 


41172 

75.00 

495  (( 


74.20 
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Oipnoitioii  or  Mrndual  Hmi 


Hay  Fiaces  Watai.  1620  Eye  St .  NW  Wstaifton  DC  ?0006 

Jyd«  A.  WedBnoa.  1B7S I  Street.  NW.  #800  Wislinglon  DC  20006. 
PMp  R  VhafeKyei.  600  NoftK  IBth  Sttett  Bnnngluni  Al  35291.. 


Ankw  F  Wessm.  KtfCMat  (  Assooalcs  3600  S  Ynantt.  #130  Dcmv  CO  10237.. 

W  Son  Witat.  1101  fcmwt  kmut.  NW  Washnjton  DC  20005 

RobRt  E  Wbf.  3000  Lina*  PI .  Ll)5  Date  TX  75201 ^^^^^ 

Many  C  **s  II.  «99  S  CapiliK  Street,  SW.  #401  Wastniiglon  K  20003 

WNn  t  Don.  U76  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

GmtoO.  W*eim.  Suite  1100  1899  I  Street.  NW  Wjslimgtoi  DC  20036 

Cat  B.  Wkeran.  1850  K  Street.  NW  Waslitngtai  DC  20006.. 


Di- 
k... 
D«.. 
Ot„ 
Oi.. 
III. 
b.. 
0». 
Dd.. 
to.. 


Bstcf  Kiiaua  i  Qiwn,  1735  New  W  Ave .  NW  Waslwigtai  DC  20006.. 


RilDk  E  WBiam.  1750  New  Yak  Am..  NW  Washiatlai  DC  20006 

FkM)  L  Wilians.  15tti  J  M  streets.  NW  Wastaiglon  K  20005 

HintM  Dec  Wiiare.  1101  15tti  Street.  NW.  #400  Waslnngton  DC  20005... 

In IMlMI.  1616  H  St.  NW  Wastiin(ton  DC  20006 

IMW4  B.  MbK.  1000  letti  Street.  NW.  #800  Waslnngton  DC  20036 

Rotat  E  WiiMB.  1825  K  St.  NW.  #607  Waslmiflon  DC  20006 

Steven  W  Wiiams.  450  MaiHe  Anenoe.  E .  #204  Vienna  VA  22180 

Tliomas  F  Wiiaffls.  6812  CM  Kent  Road  Amanllo  TX  79109 

Daval  K  Wilts.  1620  Eye  Street,  NW.  #1000  Waslungton  DC  20006..,^. 

WNue  Farr  i  GalU^.  818  Connecticiit  Avenue,  NW  Waslungton  DC  20036... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oiailane  M  Wilmei.  1800  HKsaduseltj  Ave .  NW  Wshngton  DC  20036 

Witaier  Cuto  t  PJctenat  U«6  K  SI.  NW  Waslw|lm  K  20006 

Do 

Ot - 

III 

Bl 

Dl 

Od — 

Da 

Oi - 

D> 

Do 

Do.. 


Oorles  D  Wilsoa.  1850  K  St..  NW.  #390  Waslwigton  DC  20006.. 
Dena  L  Wihoi.  Suite  1000  1600  Wilson  BW  Aitrngton  VA  22209 
Don  T  Wilson.  1250  I  Street.  NW,  #400  Wastiin|ton  DC  20005 


DofOtliy  Wilson.  4201  Caltwlral  Avenue.  NW,  #607  E  Was^lngton  DC  20016 

a  P«o  Wilson.  249  Matlml  Avenue  PO  Boi  1119  Altamonte  Spnngs  a  32701 

H  Gralian  Wilssn.  c/o  Dow  Lolines  I  Albertson  125S  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037.. 

ReH  Wilson.  215  Pdmatvamj  Avenue.  St  Washington  DC  20003 

Robeit  C  Wtoi.  499  S  Caiatal  St .  SW.  #520  Washington  K  20003 

Do 

Rgbeft  (^  WHson.  1730  Rhode  island  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Judy  Wineheslet,  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20O16 - 

Windels  Man  Owes  &  Ives.  51  W  51sl  Street  New  York  NY  10019 

joseili  B  WnWmann,  777  14th  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 _ 

MMeen  J  Wnn.  1155  15th  St   NW  Suite  602  Washington  DC  20006 

Mane  Winskiw.  2020  «  St .  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20006 

David  A  Winston.  1922  F  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Winston  8  Shawn,  #500  2550  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20037 __. 

Do 


Dt.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Ill„ 
0>- 
Ol.. 


Bl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Di- 
Dl.. 
Bg. 
Od.. 
Do.. 


Winthrap  Stmson  Putnam  8  Robefls,  1155  Comectnit  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Do  

Roteft  V  wiledi.  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 


Bd.. 
Dl.. 
Dd.. 
Dl.. 
Bl- 
Bd.. 
Do. 


Herman  C  Witthaus.  1660  I  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ctaton  Wolcoll.  2020  R  SI .  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20006 

James  Wolf.  1925  K  St.  NW  #206  Washington  K  20006 - 

James  t  Wolf.  2020  14th  SI .  North  Arlntton  VA  22201 

Sidney  M  Wolfe.  2000  P  St.  NW.  #708  Washington  DC  20036 

Bernard  Wt«man.  c/o  Foley  Hoag  t.  Elnl  One  Post  Office  Square  Bosloii  MA  02109.. 

RonaM  Wolsey.  PO  Bo«  507  Baftinwe  MD  21203 

Don  Womact.  Sule  303  1825  K  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Charles  A  Wood.  10  Lafayette  Sfluare  Buffalo  NY  14203 

Join  L  Wood.  2121  San  Jacmto  SI  PO  Bo>  660164  Dallas  TX  75266 

S.  Roy  Woodai  )r .  655  15th  Street,  NW.  #530  Washington  DC  20005 

&  Kent  Woodnun.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washmgton  K  20006 

TInnas  C  Woods.  1660  I  Street.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20036 

tory  W  Woolter.  Sute  530  1800  K  St  NW  Washntton  DC  20006 

How»d  E  Wooky.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ma  Aiuahme  Wootey,  1600  M  St.  NW  Wastaigton  DC  20036.. 


WorUwak  Monnatni  Resources,  lid.  1717  K  Street.  NW.  #706  Washinglon  K  20006 .. 

Do - 

Od. - 


Eniploy«r/Clieat 


American  Inst  of  Cotifiid  PiMc  ActDuntants.. 

Tobacco  Institute 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Amencan  Ski  Federahon 

American  Medical  Assn 

Taylor  8  Mizell 

Natoial  Assn  <*  li 

CBS.  Inc 

Euon  Corporation 


American  Counal  of  life  Insurance.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Presidents  of  Independent  Colleges  8  Unvs.. 

Bonneville  International  Corp „.. 

Manville  Corporation ,.;.. 

Metropolitan  Lite  8  Affiliated  Cos 

Mountain  Slates  Telephone  8  Tefegrai*  Co 

Nana  Regional  Corp,  Inc _. 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co _. 

PaofK  Northwest  Bell  TelephDne  Co. 

J  C  Penney  Co,  Ix 

Shee  Atika,  Inc 

US  West.  Inc 

United  Airtaies.  Inc 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMers  ol  the  US _~. 

National  Council  ot  Savings  Institutions. 

Amencan  Retail  Federation 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp » — . — 

United  Airlines,  Inc 

lis  Defense  Committee _. 

Southwestern  PuNic  Service  Co.. 


500.00 


I5J62.34 
10.000.00 
3.975.00 


1.500.00 


11.620.50 
2.460.50 
47.825.60 
21,277.00 
6.062.81 


e.«t2.8l 

e.062.n 

14.140.00 


6.062.81 


UJSO.0O 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U.S.,  Mc.. 

Amencan  Red  Cross  Retirement  System 

American  Trucking  Assns,  Inc 

Complioller  ol  the  Slate  ol  New  York 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assa 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Apache  Corporation 

Boeing  Company 

Capital  Oties/ABC,  Inc 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  ioc 

Citicorp 

CBS.  inc 

fr4  OiiMrens  CoaWiaii 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Thomas  H  Lee  Co.. 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  Hie  U.S.. 

People  of  Enewetak 

Union  Camp  Corporation 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  >SSD 

Coalition  ol  Concerned  Chanties 

Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc 

Dolasco.  Inc 

US  PuUic  Interest  Research  Group 

RMI.  Inc 

Washmgton  Industrial  Team.  Inc 

PPG  Industries.  Inc 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Chelsea  Property  Owners 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

PennzoiICo 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees 

National  Assn  of  life  Underwriters 

American  Assn  of  Museums.. 


Association  of  Seal  Lilt  Manulacturers... 
Beatrice  Foods  Co.. 


Buikting  Owners  8  Managers  Assn  InternatiORal.. 

City  ol  Tucson 

CNA  Financial  Corp 

GouW.  Inc 

International  Boulkjie.  hic 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Cenleij 

lease  Maragemenl  Corp 

Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  America.  Inc 

National  Audutxm  Society.. 


4.000.00 
1.700.00 

205.00 
1.500.00 
1,250.00 

769.90 


ExpMNfiturcs 


15.00 


10,621.56 
506.00 


219.00 


1,120.62 
26.K 

1,29073 
892.36 
73.62 


73.62 
73.62 
192.74 


73.62 


104.22 


130.00 
851.60 


166.25 
15.326.09 


1,000.00 


li4S.00 

4.400.00 

550.00 


3.131.44 


(00.00 
40.00 


2,500.00 
475.00 


543.75 
150.00 


National  Council  ot  Health  Facilities  Finance  Autlmities. 

Northeastern  Power  Co 

Queen  City  Home  Health  Care 

Syntej  Laboratories.  Inc 

Tersoo  Company.  Inc 

E.  F  Hutton  8  Co.  Inc 

Singer  Co, 


Gray  8  Co  Public  Communcahons  bit'l.  bic  (For  Agriculture  for  Market  Oiented 

nides) 
Gr»  8  Co  Pubkc  Communications  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Canadian  Asbestos  Information 

Centre). 
Gray  8  Co  PuMic  Communications  Intl.  Inc  (For  Government  ot  Angola/SONANGAl) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communicalions  Int'l,  Inc  (For  loint  Maritime  Congress) 

Gray  8  Co  Pubic  Commumcalons  Infl,  Ix  (For  Kingdom  ol  Morocco) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communications  Inll,  Ix  (For  Lane  Industries) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communicalions  Int'l,  Ix  (For  Mutual  ol  Omaha) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communicalions  Inll,  Ix  (For  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Gray  8  Co  Public  Communicalions  Inll.  Ix  (For:  United  Avluies,  Ix) 

General  Motors  Corp. 

National  fed  of  federal  Emptoyees 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy 

Amencan  Standard  Ik 

Public  Cilian  Health  Research  Group 

Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund.  Inc 

Amoco  Coiporalion 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Ix ™ 

National  fuel  Gas  Dislributioo  Corp.  el  al — 

Central  8  South  West  Corp ». 

Nahonal  Assn  of  life  Connanies... 


Baskin  8  Steingut.  Pc  (For:  Norfolk  Southern  Coip).. 

General  Motors  Corp 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Intemalnnal  Telephone  8  Teleerapli  Coqnratici 

EqulaUe  Lite  Assurance  Society  oi  the  U.S. 

Pan  American  WorW  Ainvays.  Ix 

State  ol  Montana 


1.000.00 


11.50000 


300.00 

3.000.00 

1679 


250.00 
(9.05 
517.00 


2.575.00 


26.15 


26.15 


17.00 
1193 
11.93 


1,925.00 

204.22 

27.00 


35.75 


41.50 


45.12 
1,143.71 


2,72IJ2 


97.47 


52.63 


1.217.51 
2.500.00 
2,500.00 
3.000.00 
1,500.00 
34.00 


4,9(1.13 


2,190.38 


1,196.17 
60.00 
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Oiianzition  or  Mniduil  Filini 


Dd.. 
Do.. 


vK^lfOflKlxlMI^ 


W  Robert  Woitiy,  1736  CiDlh  CmM  IM  ViNM  V*  22110 .;:•••";;:••••• 

SMvw  M  Wortli.  3255  Grace  St .  NHfThe  Pdhw  Hdum  Wishiii|«»  DC  20007. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Worthin  Baniiinf  CorpDnbn.  2121  K  $bML  NW.  #130  WaMiflon  K  20037.. 

Josei<i  T  WrabiSi.  Bd>  70  Cascade  locks  OR  97014 

David  L  Wnght.  Amferm  H*  Rd  Purchase  NY  10577 

Frances  C  tifright,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  #275  WaMwton  OC  20037 

Kenneth  Wu,  1755  Jefferson  Davis  Hiiliww,  #900  Arfiigton  VA  22202 

WilsDn  W  Wyan  )i .  1825  K  SI ,  NW;  #«I3  Wasbiiwlon  DC  20006 

Thomas  I  Hl^,  1800  K  Street.  NW,  #820  WashntDn  DC  20006.. 


Wyman  Bautw  Rodiman  Kuchd  8  Sitart.  Suile  510  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  WasMngtm  OC  20037.. 

Do 

Do • V 

Dd " 

Dd.. 


Marc  D  Yacker.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 
T.  Albert  Yamada.  Suite  520  900  17th  SI .  NW  Washington  K  20006.... 

Do 

Nancy  Foster  Vanish.  1750  K  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Debra  T  Yartrough.  1819  I  SI .  NW,  #900  Wa«in|ton  K  20036 

Edward  R  Yawn.  1111  19th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036. 

Unda  YeMezian.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washntfion  DC  20036 

Kim  Yelton,  8120  fenlon  SI  Sihiei  Spring  MD  20910 


Jack  Yehierton.  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Richard  K  Yep.  5999  Stevenson  Avemie  Ataandria  VA  22304 

Edward  I  Yingling.  1120  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

D  Scott  Yohe  1629  K  St,  NW,  #204  Washmrton  K 20006 

Edward  A  Yopp,  PO  Boi  1072  El  Paso  TX  79958 

John  AndrewTount.  1899  L  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington  OC  20036 .^^--^^j^-- 
Thane  Young.  The  Nrguson  Company  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 
Do 


T^MMorSMi.  USA.iK. 

Tranpvtibon  Groifi,  inc 

Sguthim  Compwy  Serviot.  Inc.. 


Griv  8  Co  VMt  ComnunicatiORi  M'l.  tac  (to  ElKMnic  MdDllim  Aw  ol 

Gray  8  w  Pubkc  Communcitms  IM'L  Inc  (to:  K«|don  ol  MoroooD) 

Gray  t  Co  Pubkc  Conmunications  IM'I.  tac  (to:  IMiwlic  ol  Mm) „ 


CokMbii  Gorge  Umtid 

Camp  CarmoiKheBinii'HMiir'i^^ 

GoM  Ik -. 

BUM  DX; „ -. 

Sun  Oo,  Inc 

Amencin  Boihr  Manufacturers  Assn.  Ik -. 

Autoimlive  Disfliantlers  8  Recyders  Asm,  be . 

Bristol  Bay  Nabve  Corp — 

Ekhitni,  Ik 

FUmwayi,  hie « .m..h..h..»..i 

Aimrican  P«n  Institute.  Iiic 

ToyoU  Melor  Sales,  USA.  Iw . 


West  MeiicD  VeHtaUe  Ostnbuton  Am.. 

tokl  Marketmg  InstituK 

U  S  West,  Ix 

Ednon  Eloctnc  Institute 

Common  Cause.., 


I.M.N 


MSMO 


405.01 
MOM 
SOOJO 
2(0JM 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Thomas  F.  Youngbkiod.  1819  I  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington  K  20036 

Betsy  Younkms.  1220  L  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washmeton  IX  20005 

Eugene  A  Yourch.  50  Broadway  New  York  NY  10004 

Ralph  Zaayenga.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #820  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Harry  M  /achem.  1025  Conneclicul  Ave .  #507  Washinjion  K  20036 

Michael  Zagorac  Ir .  8333  Bryan  Dairy  Rd  PO  Box  4689  Oeanvater  Fl  33511.. 

Lynn  Zakupowsky,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20004 

Barnaby  W  ZaII.  1424  16th  Street.  NW.  #707  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

John  S  2app,  1101  VemionI  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Vincent  Justm  Zecca,  315  West  Culhberl  Road  Westmont  NJ  OIIOI 

leo  C  Zeleretti.  9912  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  Brooklyn  NY  11209 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Denis  R  Zegar.  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

Philip  F  ZeSman.  1401  New  York  Ave.  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

Don  1  Zeller,  1615  M  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  21)036 

RonaM  L  Ziegler,  1199  N  Fairfax  Street.  #801  Atoandria  VA  22314 

Judith  Ziewau,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlmgtw  VA  22201 

MchaH  J  Zimmer,  1133  21  St.  NW.  #500  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Amoncans  United  lor  Sipiratnn  ol  Oiurdi  and  SM.. 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn 

American  Assn  lor  Coumelini  t  DnMopmRl 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Delta  An  lines,  Ik 

MBank.  N.A 

Coastal  Corporation 

City  of  Alhambra 

Oty  ol  Bakkmn  Part 

City  ol  InglewDOd 

Oty  Ol  Nomalk 

Oty  Ot  Oceans*. 

Oty  ol  Piovo 

Oty  of  Ridondo  Beach .. 


Oty  ol  South  Salt  Lake 

bnpenal  Imgation  Distrid __„ 

livme  Company „ _ 

long  Beicfi  Transit 

Mantime  Center  at  NorwMk 

Santa  Crui  Property,  bic — 

American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn 

American  Petroleum  institute 

Federation  ot  American  ConlroM 

Sun  Co.  Ix 

Ashund  Oil.  Ix 

Jack  EckenJ  Corp 

General  Electric  Co. 


Fair  CongressMnal  Task  Force,  toe 

Fadvaton  lor  Aimran  MMagnlioi  Rilim... 
American  Midal  A» 


fmb  PHtle  MoiTisM  Einsttff  1  OmM,  MtropoMan  Put.  INb  FhDr  1100  Obw  Wiy  SoKOe  WA  91101. 

Do 

Dd : 

Do 

Do... 

Do -..- 

Do 

Dl -.... 


Do.. 


Charles  0  Zuver.  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036. 
-    'SIOI., 


Kurt  D  Zwikl.  702  Hamilton  Mall  Allenlown  PA  18101. 

23rd  Congressional  District  Action  dam.  575  Charles  St  SI  Marys  PA  15157.. 

31st  Pro  life  Omgressional  Dstnct  Action  Comm.  8654  Bonview  Terrace  Williamsv*  NY  14221.. 


BuMmg  8  Onstruction  TridM  Owl.  ARm., 

New  York  Telephone 

Pratt  8  Whitnw 

Transportation  Inshtute 

Natwal-Amencan  Wholesale  Grocirs'  Aw 

American  Busmess  Contcrexe,  hic 

Amoco  Corporation , 

National  Assn  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Mc..... 

National  Milk  Producers  FodvatiOR 

Clean  Coal  Coalition,  ix 

Cogeneralnn  Coalilnn,  Iw 

ConsDkdated  Natural  Gas  Co 

Purpa  Coalition,  Ik,, 


5M4I 

4.(25.04 
7J4317 


(.132.50 

iOMOO 

310.00 


1200 
15IJ0 


171.(1 
47111 
92.95 


imm 


\M» 


1.500.00 


5,000.00 
5J12S1 


1,417.50 

(,000.00 

35000 

500.00 

2.000.00 


1.50000 


4J00.00 


3M0.00 


Conliderated  Tnbes  ot  the  CoMh  bidM  Bwrwhw.. 

Hoopa  ValHy  Tnbe ~ 

Inuoal  Community  ol  the  Aicbc  Slope 

Mauh  Indian  Tribe 

Metlakatia  Indian  Community 

Mitle  lacs  Band  ol  Chippewa  Indian 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe -. 

Tulahp  Indian  Tribe 

Ukpeagvik  Inupial  Corporatn 

American  Bankers  Aw 

Merchants  Bank „ 


1J50.00 


1.(50.00 


10193 
20.00 
211.00 


UJI 


(255 


4311 


3344 

3413 


174.07 
(10.00 
15145 


20252 


5JI00.00 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1985  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questioits  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Pigure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preuminary"  Report  CRegistration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ""R" —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers "— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  Icnown;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.4 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (o)  In  General  The  term  ""contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution. "  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  ""D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organisations.-Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  oftSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  (500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessmente  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ GifU  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3-  ' Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pj  ^^  ^^^^^ ..        ^^ .. 

i  I ^^^|P^  l^""  ^^  °^  "'•'"^f^  °'  duplicated  matter  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^f  each  contributorwhose'  contributions  (including 

5-  • Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  joans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  '5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

and  ""7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 

Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term   contribution'  includes  a  ...  Zoon  ..  ."-Sec.  302(a).  lowing  example: 

»•  « Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  ContHbutor 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

-         $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  ^^^  '^^^  °^  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

"X")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."    Date  or 

cost  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient. '"  "Purpose. "  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^^'^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9"  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10") 
Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-16.8-15,9-16:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

■The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  Washington,  D.C.-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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tac  1225  ifli  StrecL  #590  Sxnnnto  CA  95114 . 


Qivlc  A  Acquail.  1400  K  Stittl.  NW.  #500  KMiington  K  20005... 

awks  Mots.  6324  Vand  Ave .  #323  WoodbMl  His  CA  913«7 

KokHi  R  Adams.  1150  K  Strttt.  NW.  #210  Wsmckn  DC  20006.. 


AiBicy  lor  hstnictnal  Tedmtan.  B«  A  Bkoaawtin  M  47401 
UaWli  A(le.  530  7»i  Si .  S(  lltelMiflai  K  20003  ... 


Un  II  Alwttie.  1730  R  St..  HW.  #703  Washnjtai  K  20006 

Nacy  L  Akimto.  245  SeconI  SIretl.  Nt  *asIi«wlo»  DC  20002 

S«sa*  AfcMKte.  1400  (»«  S»    Wf»  Wasiwgtai  OC  20005 

RKtod  F,  At.  729  ISm  Slreet,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Jdn  D  Abi.  c/o  Don  Lolines  4  AKiertson  1255  23id  SI ,  NW  Waslnngton  DC  20037 _^^^^..;;^^... 
Iraifi  P  AltscWw  Brownston  ZeKtran  S  Sctionwi  1401  Itew  Yort  Ane.  NW.  #900  NslH|tai  K  20005.. 

Roten  AlvarK.  218  0  Si .  S£  Washmglon  DC  20003 - 

Krome  A  AmCio  Assocules.  2301  S  leHefSon  DavB  Dr,  #719  Afiii(l0R  VA  22202 

Do - 

Anencan  Am  Aluna.  424  C  St .  NE  Waslaneton  DC  20002.. 


Amncan  Assn  toi  lte(»al0fY  Hwapy.  1720  Sejal  Ro*  Dallas  rx  75235 

tacncan  Assa  a<  Btood  Baiks.  1117  Nortti  19ni  SI .  #600  Aitmcton  VA  22209 

Amnan  Assn  ol  Eiportcn  i  Hqjorters.  U  WesI  42nd  Street.  BOIH  Fl  New  York  NY  10036.. 

AMreai  Assn  ol  Piesafents  ol  miependent  Colle^  t,  Umvs.  Boi  723  Redue  ID  83440 

Amncai  Assn  o(  Unwersity  Women.  2401  Viigina  A»«nue.  NW  Wasliington  DC  20037 

Amman  Bvsnss  Conterenct.  Inc.  1730  »  Street.  NW,  #703  WasAmglon  DC  20006 

AfflHcan  CancH  Soaety.  90  Parii  Avenue  New  Yo>k  NY  10016.. 


Anencai  Cement  Trade  Aiance.  Inc.  1331  Pennsyfvana  Ave.  NW  Wislimgton  DC  20004 

Anencan  Owtn  ol  Conmette  ol  ttie  DonHfican  RepuUc  PO  Boi  95-2  Santo  Domneo  Dommcan 

Ancrcai  Fed  ol  Slate  County  t.  Mumopal  Imployees.  1625 1  Si   NW  Wastin|ton  DC  20036 

Anencan  Rada  Relay  League,  he.  225  Mam  St  Newmglon  n  06111 

Anencan  Red  Crass,  17tti  «  0  streets.  HW  Washington  OC  20006 ....^.. — 

Anencan  Sa  lot  ItK  Ptevention  d  Cmeltv  to  Annuls.  441  [  92nd  Street  New  Yort  NY  1012S 

Anefcan  Tnidung  Assns,  Inc,  2200  M  Road  Aieiandna  VA  22314 

tmmcm  Watenvays  ShoyarO  Cuiteienra.  1600  Wtoi  Boulevaid,  #500  Artngtwi  VA  22209 

'     "     I  lor  the  High  Fronlei.  1010  Vemont  Ave.  NW.  #1015  Washington  DC  20005 

!  fof  Immgralon  Control,  hic.  PO  Bo«  11839  Aleundtia  VA  22312. 


Enijluyci /Ckent 


County  ol  Napa ■.....■...■.....■ 

Director  ol  Timber  CoMitKS  OoMn « 

Golden  Gale  Bridge  Highway  t  Tnnsportaliei  Dittct..- 

Henel  Valley  Flying  Sennet 

Memataial  Fire  Managenent _.. 

PaVnlocist  Practice  Associatm 

Sbitos  lanker,  Inc 

4m  Cgriral.  Inc. - 

CM  nmpnta.  Inc. - 

CibBi  ConvatMNi 


Wional  dean  Aii  CoaHoi,  Ik 

Anencan  Busiwss  Conference.  Inc 

Fticads  Conn  on  National  Legstatian ., 
WM0IKSS  aoaeiy.. 


Assocoled  SnldBS  t  Conlractois.  Inc. 

SWco.  Inc 

Canara  de  la  Industna  de  TranslotiMCioii  de  NaCM  letR.. 

tnvironmenlal  Policy  Institute 

Assocaled  Unrversities 

County  ol  Suftolk.  New  Yort 


Recc^ts 


3.600.00 
13.749.00 
6.300.00 
6.000.00 


IJOOM 


6.720.00 


9J2aS0 

3.I2S0O 

3.SS2.24 

111.01 

2.500.00 

2.000.00 

3.500.00 

44214 

7J62S0 

15.000.00 

37,74943 

2.373.92 


Lqiendrtwes 


Dawd  R  Anenne.  bmiKteai  Zeidnan  t  Schomn  1401  New  Yort  Ave.  NW.  #900  WaslM(lDii  OC  20005... 

Ame  Anderson.  1325  Hassadmsetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Scott  C  Anderson.  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Anderson  Beniannn  k  Read.  Inc.  102O  19th  St.  NW.  #520  Washii»ton  OC  20036 

Anderson  HOey  Nauhem  i  Blair.  1708  New  Hampshre  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20009 

Do.. 


k-. 
k- 
k.. 
k„ 
■fc- 
k.. 
to.. 


L  J  AfldoM.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036.., 
David  R  Andrews,  llitee  EmOarcadeni  Center  San  Francisco  CA  94111 

Do 

Dd.. 


Arenl  Fo>  Mw  PWIiin  h  Un.  1050  Connectiiit  Avenue.  NW  Washmrton  K  20036 

John  A  Annstning.  c/o  Ouw  lohnes  t  Abeitson  1255  23n)  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20037 

Am*)  8  Porter  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

Do - 

k 

k 

k — 

Do 


Assoaahon  for  the  Advancement  ol  Hisloncal  Reseaidi.  PC  Bo«  15232  Washington  DC  20003 

Association  o(  Haiimum  Setvce  Telecasters.  Inc.  1735  Oesales  SI.  NW  Washn^on  K  20036 .;^^... 

Assooaloi  ol  Pnvate  Pension  8  Wellare  Ptans.  Inc.  1331  Penn^tvama  Ave .  NW.  #719  Washmglon  DC  20004.. 

Kenneth  £  Auei.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmjton  DC  20036 

Ronid  R  AiBJm,  1201  16lti  Stteet.  NW  Wasliwlni  K  20036 — 

AFl-Cn  (toitime  Conmtlee.  100  Mom  *«..  Ml  Washmgton  DC  20001 

APCO  Associates.  1200  New  Hampshre  *iit.  NW  Washmton  OC  20036 .^..„........^ 

L  A  Bafats  Governmental  Conalliiig  Semces,  kic  241  S  Woods  Road  Palm  Beach  Fl  334M 

Ma  P  Sadey.  618  S  Allred  Street  Meiankia  VA  22314 

Usa  Baker  1730  K  Street,  NW,  #703  Washngton  DC  20006 

(lumter  S  Baker  PO  Boi  8091  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Baker  8  Mcteue.  815  Connecticul  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Deknai  t  Bannet.  I«00  Massadiusetts  Avenue.  NW.  #604  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Robert  D  Banmslei,  15th  8  M  streets.  NW  Washmjton  DC  20005 ;^-™;-; 

Barall  tamer  Oteider  8  Hochberg,  PC.  2033  M  Street.  NW.  #203  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do  - - 

Judy  Bwiaiie.  555  New  )e»sey  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20001 

Doma  R  Banako.  1200  15th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20005 


Canara  de  la  Industna  de  Transfomaoon  de  Nwm  Im.., 

American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees , 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc 

US  ftmknole  Coip 

Alamo  Rent-A^.  Inc 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dstnct.. 


Conmumcatnn  Induslnes  Assn  ol  Japan 

Institute  ol  Financial  Fiscal  Studies  of  Curacao,  et  al. . 

Institulo  Brasileiro  de  Sidenjrgia — 

Japan  Machine  Tool  Buikkrs  Assn 

Marriott  Corporation 

Navaio  lutai 

Proved  Oitis,  Inc  .................................«■.—••••••••■ 

Rmana  Foods.  Inc .. 


Nahnal  Assn  of  Retired  Federal  Employes 

McCulchen  Doyle  BnMm  8  Eneistn  (For:  Anfac.  Inc) 

McCutdien  Doyle  Brown  8  Eneisen  (For  Castle  8  Cooke,  he) .. 
IkCutchen  Doyie  Brown  8  Eneisen  (For  Rohr  Industre.  kK) .. 

Washmglon  National  Arena  Limited  Partnership „ 

DWasco.  Inc 

BuMing  8  Construction  Trades  Oepl.  AFIOO 

National  Coordinating  Comm  lor  Multiemptoyet  Plans. 

Phlip  Moms  Cos.  Inc -. 

Sacranenio  Municipal  Utility  Distiid 

Slate  of  Israel 

Stale  Farm  Mutual  AutonoMe  hisuramx  Co 


3.617  50 


2.00000 


10.290.06 


10J29.67 
6.112.63 
5.960.00 
8.736.14 
1.900.00 


35J72.00 


610,00 


2.145.00 

3.110.00 

1IJ60.00 

60500 


Farm  Credit  Counal 

(hierseas  Education  Assn.. 


Bmcs  Rchvdson  8  Coixiro.  1819  H  St..  NW.  #400  Washmgton  OC  20006.. 


k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k., 
k- 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
to.. 


Tory  N  Ban  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washngtei  DC  20036 i/^-sui,:" 

Birett  Smth  Schapmj  Smon  8  Armslrang.  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #821  Washmglon  K  20004 .. 

Do 


to., 
to.. 


■art  A.  Bartwr,  100  KaniM  Avemie,  Nf  WashngWi  DC  20M2      

Dans  *  Bjtson.  1155  15tt  Street.  NW,  #611  Washington  X  20005  .....^.^. 
Rdianl  'Sairiy  Beach  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW,  #810  Washington  DC  20036 
lyita  I  Beebc.  1700  A  Street.  NW.  #1204  Washmton  DC  20006 


H  Belch  c/o  Dow  lolines  8  Atatson  125?  23id  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20037 

Dan  BA  777 14gi  Stnel.  NW  Wastagkm  K  20005 


Canadian  Forest  hidustries  Council.. 
Davis  8  Harman . 


National  Assn  ol  Medical  E()uipnient  Supplieis. 

American  Business  Conference,  Inc 

Friendship  Hill  Assn — 

Cambridge  Research  8  Devekipment  Gnup 

National  ButUing  Granite  Quames  Assn „., 

Stem  Roe  &  farnham 

Farm  Dedit  Counal 

National  Assn  of  Home  BuiMeis  of  llie  0.1 

College  fooltall  Association 

Maior  Indoor  Soccer  League — 

National  Assn  ol  Collegiale  Directors  of  AMMa.. 

Nation^  Basketball  Assn.... 

Amercan  Fed  ol  Teachers 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

American  Int'l  Rnitteis  Corp. 

Brown-Foiman  Corp. 

Commonwealth  Gannent  Manulacting  Co 

Dow  Chemcal  Co 

EHA  VenMfabnk  Wifhelm  FnU  KG 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual 

Heublein.  he 

Hnm  Waller  8  Sons.  Inc. 


Itaty-Jknenca  Chamber  ol  Commerce.  leiUe  t  Appnl  CanM.. 

Heat  Impoilets  Council  ol  Amenca.  kc 

Plizer,  hic 

Schffffefm  8  Co „..^».» — 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Son.  kc  d  «L : 

Tartaric  Chemicals  Corporabon 

Uniroyal,  Inc  , 


National  Coum  of  Fanner  CooperalMS. 

Coffee  Sugar  8  Cocoa  Eichange.  Inc 

Hugo  Neu  8  Sons.  Inc. 

tvng  Trust  Co. 

Mnprillai  Iiansportalion  Authonly 

RMaBCMMni  la  Abortoi  RigMs.  he.. 

Efliyl  Corporation 

Credd  Unm  Nabonal  Assn.  tac 

Chevron  USA.  tic 

SWco.  he _ 

Nabonal  Assa  ol  i 


14.00 


15312.00 

1.SOO.0O 

261.00 


6.571.75 
500.00 


5.63911 

1.425.00 

553.53 

5,645.00 

10,950.00 

13.500.00 

62.21000 

93.75 


51.423.50 


13.620.00 


45.00 
2.950.00 
1.970.00 


1.74375 
1.9(7.00 


SJN60 
2.5N.00 


ijoaoQ 


610J3 


9.953.71 
9.87285 
10.740,22 
9.91285 


11.71550 


42500 


ILOO 


5S3.76 


4,332.87 
8,410.85 
68.707  70 
l(.858i2 


4.155.61 

53.710.93 

74207 

4.64193 
23.250,00 


I9.001.M 

555.52 

300.00 

7.75000 

K.91230 


29.49li2 

6.112.S3 


1.26712 


1.SS7.94 


48.19 
56.61 

85.11 
106.85 


2.116.69 
.150.00 


491.96 
3(9.63 
500.00 
34525 
5.639.11 


26945 
5,5(7.80 
14,697  24 
2,06702 
14,08000 
30,00 


2.142.91 


118.00 
62,90 


62.90 
9943 


11313 


80.15 
31574 


92.25 


USOIO 
600.00 
300.00 


750.00 
2.500.00 


169.00 
12.80 


102.19 


559.23 
1150 
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Organaaboncr  haMual  Hni 


Alan  R  Bemelt.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1150  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Cathenne  Bennett,  170O  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #730  Washmgton  DC  20006 

George  I  Berg  Ir ,  600  MaiyUind  Avenue.  SW  Washington  K  20024 

Peter  E  Berg,  Berg  8  Assoaales  641  Indona  Avenue.  NW  W«hm|lgn  K  20006-, 

Edwm  M  Bergsmark.  Three  Seagate  Toledo  OH  43603 , 

Dand  Benck,  218  D  St,  S£  Washmglon  K  20003 , 

OonaW  C  Berno,  1615  H  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20062 , 

George  R  Bernstein,  1730  R  St ,  NW  Wadiington  OC  20006 , 

Rachelle  B  Bemslein,  1615  H  Stieet.  NW  Washintton  DC  20062.. 


Bemstem  Shur  Sawyer  8  Nelson.  One  Momument  Square  Portland  M(  04101 

Bevvklie  8  Diamond.  PC .  1333  New  Hampshn  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20036.. 

Moe  Biler.  817  14th  St .  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Pat  Bilmgs.  624  9th  Street  NW,  #700  Washmgton  DC  20001 

Robert  Bmeaman  Ir ,  1424  K  Street.  NW,  #300  Waslwigton  K  20005 

Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal,  PO  Boi  9  Bowling  Green  SUhon  New  Yort  NY  10004... 
Robert  I  Bird.  888  16tli  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006,, 


Bishop  libeiman  Cook  Puicell  8  Reynolds.  1200  17th  Street.  NW,  7th  Fl  WastMigton  DC  20036.. 
Dg 


to., 
to.., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Brent  BlackwekJer,  218  0  SI   SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Kenneth  T  Blaylock  1325  Massachusens  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20005., 
Rchard  W  Bliss.  3242  Grace  Street.  NW  Washingttn  DC  20007 

to 

to 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

Do.. 


John  B  BtounI  Ji .  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 ~ 

tared  0  Blum.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

loanne  Blum,  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Blum  Nash  8  Raihback.  1133  15th  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 

Do : :.., 

to 

to .-. 

Robert  1  Botger.  PO  Boi  1417049  Aleiandria  VA  22313 

Edward  N  Bond,  1700  Nortti  Moore  St  Rosslyn  VA  22209 _ 

Bonneville  Associates,  200  E  South  Temple,  #300  Salt  Lake  Cdy  UT  (4111 

Wayne  A  Boutwell  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Rodney  A  Bower,  8701  Georgia  Avenue,  #701  Stvei  Spnng  MD  20910 

Bowman  Conner  Touhey  8  Petnlto,  2828  Pennsylvama  Avenue,  NW,  #203  Washmgton  DC  20007... 

to 

to 

Rebecca  G  Bown.  1275  K  St.  NW.  #750  Washmglon  K  20005 

John  J  Brady  III,  2111  JeHerson  Davis  Highway  Arlington  VA  22207 

Carren  Bragg,  1901  L  Street,  NW.  #303  Washington  DC  20036 

Stuart  J  Brahs,  1331  Pennsytvana  Ave,  NW,  #719  Washington  K  2O0O4 _ _.. 

Robert  M  Brandon,  1300  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  #401  Washmtton  DC  20036 - 

Eitwaid  T  Breatlntt,  1050  Connecloil  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Michael  J  Brennan,  175C  New  Yort  Ave .  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Broadhursi  Brook  Mangham  8  Hanly.  1730  Pennsylvama  Ave.  NW.  #300  Washmgton  K  20006.. 

Do 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


Mano  Brossi.  1776  K  Slreet,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 - 

DonaM  H  Brown,  1121 1  St ,  #810  Sacramento  CA  95814 

to 

John  I  Brown.  1125  17th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Marguente  Bracy  Brawn,  1625 1  St .  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

Shirfe  L  Brown,  PO  Boi  663.  Gpo  New  Yort  NY  10016 

Brownstnn  Zeidman  8  Schemer.  1401  New  Yort  Ave .  NW.  #900  WsMnglM  OC  2000S.... 
to 

WHiam  K  Brunette.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20049 

Robert  0  Btunner,  1909  R  St,  NW  Washington  K  20049 

J  Thomas  Buicli  )t ,  1000  Thomas  Jetterson  Street,  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20007 

Burch  and  Bennett.  PC,  1000  Thomas  JeHerson  Stieet,  NW,  #600  Washmglon  DC  20007.. 

Diane  B  Burke,  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Gerard  P  Burte,  117  Spotswood  Dnve  Sihier  Spnng  MO  20904 .. 

J  J  Burke  Jr,  40  E  BraaiJway  Butte  MT  59701 

Francis  X.  BurkhanJt.  1750  New  Yort  Ave.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Mahtan  A  Bunielte  III.  631  Waier  Road  Great  Falls  VA  22066 

David  G  Buniey.  2033  M  St.  NW,  #628  Washington  DC  20036 

Michael  Bums.  21  Dupont  Orck;.  NW,  #401  Washington  DC  20O36 

Busby  Rehm  and  Leonard.  PC ,  1330  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  #200  Washington  OC  20036... 

Ridian)  R  Buta,  1620  Eye  St ,  NW.  #703  Washmgton  DC  20006 

James  J  Butera,  4t^  Floor  1101  ISlfi  SI   NW  Waiimgton  K  20005 

M,  CatMl  Butler  PO  Bw  720  Roanoke  VA  24004 

Patnck  Butter.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1110  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Bulki  8  Bnon.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

to 

to 

to 

John  Butts.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  K  2000S ..„ -.. 

James  R  Byron,  1627  R  Street  NW  #200  Washington  K  20006 

John  0  Cahill.  444  N  Capitol  Street  NW  Washington  K  20001 

to 

C  Rchard  Cahoon.  1120  Vennonl  Ave,  NW,  #1130  Washmgton  DC  20005 

J«M$  C«an.  1726  M  Stitel,  NW,  #1000  Washmfton  DC  20036 


Enploiier/awl 


Km  Scholer  Fcnnin  Hays  8  HaMlci  (Foi  Bnslel4l|i«nC»)., 

Pnw,  hic 

AMncai  Finn  tonai  FtdnhM 


Toledo  Tnisl  Conoany 

Erninmniental  Poky  tismute ., 

Uj.  Ckmbd  of  Commerce 

hBurance  Assn , 


d  Commerce  of  the  U  J 

taohnt  Enero  Recovery  Co 

Teas  Oil  8  Gas  Coip 

Anencan  Postal  Workers  Union.  Aa-OO.. 

Group  Heallh  Assn  of  Amena.  tic 

Nilnnal  Clean  Air  Coaktnn.  he 


jMtii^  he........ 

Aleut  Cotporifaon 

AnMricM  Act.  he 

kmmm  d  Mm  Health  Organuahons... 

Mo  im*!  IMits  Caattion 

Board  ol  Trade  ol  famas  Qty.  MO.  he 

ConsotdaMd  Natural  Gas  Co 

CNA  Inuiance  Co  ol  Chicago.  Mmois 

Ens0ch  Corporohon 

Fiue  Stale  Rice  Producers  legistotwe  Group.. 

twi  Beef  Processors,  he 

National  Mass  Retailing  hshtuk 

Pesticide  Producers  Assn 

nonccf  Corp ..••p.....i 

Plietne  Gts  transmissnn  CoiMion 

Planters  Peanuts 

RiMdmy  Sennoes.  hie 

Salonion  Biolhen.  he ... 

Tanadgusu  Corporabon „„ 

Te«aeo.  Inc _. 

Teas  Gas  Trmsmisson  Corp 

Tobacco  hsiitule..... 

Valley  View  Holdings,  he.. 


205.00 
(50.00 

5.inoo 


3.712.72 
7.50000 
2.31250 

4.000.00 
16.9(1.00 


(.55110 
3J7500 
4J44(S 


IISJO 


S40(M 
6.24999 


Western  Heanut  Grmcrs'  Assn. 

Environmental  Potcy  Institute 

Anencan  Fed  ol  GovenimenI  Emptiiaes.. 

Amai,  Inc 

Environmental  Science  8  Engmetnng 

Flour  Corporation 

Nitnnal  Paint  8  Coatmgs  Assn.  he. 

PIMttb.  he 

St  Joe  Minerals  Corp 

Vanan  Emimac, 


National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Direct  Selling  Associatnn 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  o<  America  he.. 

Direct  Martielmg  Assn 

Disekswe.  Inc 

General  Electnc  Co 

Time.  Inc .. 


National  Assn  of  Cham  Drag  Stores,  he.. 

Boeing  Company „ 

Western  Regional  Counal 

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Coopenthcs... 


Inleniational  Fed  ol  Prolessional  8  Techncal  Eiignan 

Anencan  Aulomar  Corp 

Counal  ol  AmencM^  Sho  Operators 

National  Ass*  if  Hnm  t  Communcations  Suppten.  he 

National  Women's  Mtical  Caucus 

htenutanal  Trade  8  Development  Agency,  he 

Colt  Industries,  Inc 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  t  Wdlare  Ph«.  he. 

Otuen/Lator  Energy  CoaMion 

Norfolk  Southern  (Srp 

hieniational  Assn  of  Bridge  Strael  8  Omamcnlal  Inn  Win.. 

Al-Sea  tieinenbon.  Inc 

Cotmbia  Gas  System  Semce  Corp 

CSX  Corporation 

GN6,  he - 

lousiana  htrastale  Gas  Co^i — 

Nonmiui  npsMv  uvp „»»„..„... 

Omtsms  VbskI  Convtrsttn » 

nM^B  nvoMn  to. 

Teas  Gas  Transwisiion  Corp 

Direct  Sling  Association -. 

Crawley  Mantime  Corp 

Summa  Corporabon.. 


hilemalional  Umon  of  Operatmt  Engmters 

Anencan  Fed  of  State  Counly  8  Mumopal  Employees 

SIB  Enterprises 

Canara  de  la  industna  de  Translormaoon  de  Nuevo  Leen 

-Doosevell  Raceway  Associates  Limited  Partnershv 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons ., 
American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons . 


Bunh  and  Benien.  PC  (For  MA N  Track  (  Bos  Corp) .. 

MAN.  Track  8  Bus  Corp 

Anencan  Fed  ol  Slate  County  8  Munopal  Emptoyes 

htenutenal  Air  leases,  he 

Montana  Power  Co 

International  Biothertwod  of  Painters  8  Aied  Trades 

Graety  ManulKlurers  ol  America,  he 

U.S,  Tuna  Foundation 

Busncss  EncutNCS  lor  Nalonal  Seoiiity 

Aulomebde  hnporters  of  Amenca,  he 

Bechtel  National,  inc 

Nabonal  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions. 

Nabonal  Conlerence  of  Bankruptcy  Judges. 

Times  Mmtr  Co _. 

Association  ol  EmcuIm  Search  Consultanls.  he 

Conwig  Associates 


7.(0000 
9.452  50 
51.(51  96 
9.(7000 
3.50000 
9.062.50 
5.000.00 

"mm 


23S.1S 
10S30 


10(16 


112J2 


25.037  50 
1.000.00 
3.750.00 


22ja0.00 

""'Wi(75 
593.35 

2.(1625 


xjtm 

LMOJO 


\Xi\R 

5600 

2.50000 

30000 

1.547.(0 

700.00 


1.500.00 


1(475 
(2SAI 


1,04250 
3.127  50 
1.525.00 
1.672  2( 


iOtJI 

...._„. 

lOJOOOO 


5.337  50 
5.(5000 


775.00 
IJKOjOO 


irnm 


7J2S.00 

■■'477JB 
501(5 


(.(56.00 


2t(3 

"WiX 


5.642.7S 
20372 

"wis 

2a.7T 


15047 
49(1 

4roo 

33964 

•an 


10SJ3 


(044 

241.31 
3496 


424.75 


3.63(30 


mm 

102.22 


(M0.(0 
7.09600 
2.56500 


10.000.00 
4.(0000 


Jacques  Borei  Enterprises,  inc  and  Accer  North 

National  Fed  ot  independent  Business 

Nalanal  Assn  ol  Realtors 

totepMion ....^... ._......;. 

MwKlHQttls  Bay  Transportibon  Authonly 

MisstdMetts  Port  Authority 

Petiohum  Marteters  Assn  or  Americi 

BedtonK  Fiarii  Iianstii  As» 


AfflvicM.  he.. 


IMOtO 
2.000.00 
2.25000 
1.250JI0 

(jm.oo 

3JI0O.00 

WStiX 

IMOOO 

375.00 


11.47S.4S 
7170 


227.0$ 

Tiua 


3.1 


25  SO 
20.00 


(1.(9 
5(5.00 


200.00 
((J5 

mm 


123.40 
37SJI0 
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Otgaiwalion  or  Indwduil  filng 


CAine  Control  Council.  5775  PeacWree-Oimiwoi)»  W.  #500-0  MlanU  GA  30342 

ArtHui  I  Cjmeton.  316  Pwnsylvana  Ave.  S£.  #402  Wastungton  DC  20003 

Cam  Cimniclie  ix*  Huitn  Gray  Holtnian  S  bll.  2550  M  St .  NW.  #275  Washington  DC  20037.. 
Oo 


Ol.. 

u.. 

Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 


EfflptoyH/Oient 


Receipts 


CanoMn  for  U  N  Retoim  Pottcal  Ediulnn  Commtlix.  600  Valley  Road  Wayne  NJ  07470 

Jeanne  CanvMI  CampWI-Raupe  Assocules.  hic  1015  btli  Street.  NW.  #907  Washington  DC  2000S.. 

Robert  P  Canavan  1201  16lti  St.  NW  Washngton  DC  20O36 

Wkam  F  Cans.  1730  ("wmsylMnia  toemie.  NW,  #450  Washmjlon  DC  20006 

C«M  Mwitales.  1127  Ulti  Street.  #950  Sacramento  C»  95814 

Do 

CanW  tesooatts.  kc.  115«  ISBi  Street  MW,  #1102  Washington  DC  20005 

Cwlol  bow.  Inc,  2550  M  Street.  HW.  #650  Washington  DC  20037 „.. 

Do 

CapW  Martelmg  Sennces.  923  Rno  Rrige  Avenue  Great  Falls  V»  22066 

Dnoe  K  Cadoon.  1800  «  Si .  NW  Washmgtor,  DC  20036 

FMv  CabOl.  211  0  St   St  Washngton  DC  20003 

JactCnenlei  1920  N  St  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

WW  Beniamm  Carroll  100  E  Washington  St .  #206  Syracuse  NY  13202 

David  C  Carter  1156  15lti  SI   NW,  #1019  Washington  DC  20005 

Harkx  B  Carter.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036.. 


CassiAr  and  Assocules.  Inc.  Metropolitan  Square  655  r5th  St .  NW.  #1100  Washington  DC  20005.. 

■art  A.  cisso.loiV'iStii' Street.' NW.iji'm^^  - - 

LiK  Eduanto  Caslaneda  PO  Boi  364  Buena  Vista  Station  Mnna  Ft  33137 ; 

&  Itanas  Catoi.  1050  17Ih  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 - — 


Had  Signs,  hic.  et  al 

Allied  Signal.  Inc 

AlsUte  Insurance  Cos 

Gkanatn  Petroleiini  Comiany 

Ckemcal  Manufacturers  Assn.  tac .. 

Georgo-Paalic  Corp 

Motlil  Oil  Corp 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

OccDMal  ftmMm  Corp : — 

ffwmiCp.... — 

PfG  JHtatncs,  Inc 

Sears  RDefeuck  t  Co 

South  Central  Bell 

Teiaco,  Inc 


Bodine's  be  Food  Products 

NttoMl  Educatwi  Assn 

Ciknil*  Tnclor  Co 

CreMy  Maritime  Corp. 


DshM  Spirits  Council  ol  Hk  U.S..  kc ~ 

American  Academy  of  Akro  t  tMwnology/Asthma  t  Allergy... 

Chemkrete  Technologjes.  lot  Lubriiol  Corp 

Gowmors  CItce.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Gordon  Cavanaugh,  509  C  Street.  Nf  Washington  DC  20002 

Cederberg  t  Associates.  7100  Sussej  Place  Aienandra  VA  22307 

Do 

Center  for  Law  and  Education.  Inc.  6  Appian  Way  Cambridge  MA  02138 
David  Certner.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20049 


Chadboume  8  Parke.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Oo 

He«y  Ooiel.  1920  N  SI.  NW  Washngton  K  20036 

Wiim  J  Owdkr.  1511  K  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washntton  DC  20005 

Nwcy  CkapMR.  1728  Church  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 ::=■■-;::•.;;- 

Chafes  to*kas  McCatull  i  Wilson  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #318  Washington  DC  20036.. 
Chbken's  Television  WoikslKV,  One  Lincoln  Pla^a  New  York  NY  10023,, 


Hal  M  Chnstensen,  1111  Ulh  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Jack  t  Christy.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20049 

Donna  M  Ciroka.  1518  «  Street.  NW  #401  Washington  DC  20005 ii-™- 

Cibms  tar  SensMe  Control  of  Ack)  Ram  (CSCAR)  1225  Connectcut  Avenue.  NW.  #300  Wasbngbm  DC  20036., 

Dens  B.  dart  311  First  Sireel,  NW  Washinglon  DC  20001 

btat  Clark   1117  N   19m  Sireel,  NW,  #600  Ailmglon  VA  22209 

Me  dart.  1625  II  SI,.  HW  Eighth  Flooi  Washinglon  DC  20006 

Jacqaete  W  Oemenls,  1015  15th  Street,  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

WMOck,  Bon  719  Dates  TX  75221 

Charles  M  Ousen.  1400  Eye  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Alan  J  CoH)  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washinglon  DC  20005 

David  Cohen.  1616  P Si,  NW,  #320  Washington  DC  20036 

Deborah  A  Cohn.  2000  P  Street.  NW,  #305  Washington  DC  20036 


Amertan  Bar  Assn 

Enwronmenlal  Pdicy  Institute 

American  Mining  Congress 

Dairy  Faimei  Otslrtutors  ol  America,  k 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

Natnnai  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

SoulhwesI  Marine,  Inc 

Totts  Univeisity 

American  Institute  of  Architects 

New  Generation  Lobby 

Neece  Cator  8  Associates.  Inc  (For: 
Centers) 


1.666.00 


1.34164 


1.090.00 


11.631.;S 


6J10$.12 


2J0I.00 
2.S0D.00 
2.iOO0O 


bpenttures 


500.00 


6.S6000 


40000 
661.04 
40.00 


Association  ol  Small  Business  Development 


National  Assn  ol  Devetopment  Companies  (NADCO) 

Neece  Cator  8  Assooales.  Inc  (For  Small  Business  United) 

Niece  CMot  8  Associates.  \k  (For  Southeastern  Lumber  Manuiactuiers  Assn) . 
Roisfflai  Rem  8  Cavanaugh  (For  Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authontcs) . 

GnffliMi  Corporalnn 

Martm  Manetta  Corp 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  l^rsons 

Manulaclurers  Life  Insurance  Co  8  Maine  Hdelily  Ik... 

Washington  PsychialiK  Society 

Amencan  Mining  Congress 

■  Resources  Defense  Counol.  Inc.., 


Hai  Oapman  Associates  (For  National  Assn  ol  Margarine  Manulactuten) . 
bkkpenoenl  Insurance  Agents  ol  Arienca 


American  Dental  Assn 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons .. 
Water  Quality  Assoaalnn 


Coty  Bailey  Werner  8  Assooales.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #450  Washington  DC  20037 — 
Cole  8  Corette.  PC .  1100  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington  dC  20005 _ 

Do 

Do 

Colette  R  Coleman.  311  Fust  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20001 .-. 

Cokimbu  Gorge  United.  Bo«  328  Stevenson  WA  98648 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies,  One  Beacon  Sireel  Boston  MA  02108 

Committee  lor  Private  tducalmn.  1025  Michigan  Avenue.  NE  Washington  DC  20036 

Communicalions  Management.  Inc.  1925  North  Lynn  Street.  #1140  Aikngtw  VA  22209.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Concerned  Women  lor  America.  122  C  St .  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20001 

Comeience  ol  State  Bank  Supervisors  1015  18th  Si .  NW  Washinglon  DC  20036 

Gary  L  Conkhw.  PO  Bo»  500.  Y3  439  Beaverton  Od  97077 

Ckaifes  L  Conkm.  923  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  J  Cone  Jr   1100  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Paula  J  Comoly  1020  I9lh  Si   NW  #600  Washington  DC  20036 

GeraW  1)  Cohmi  1030  15th  Sireel.  NW,  #1100  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Mak  R  Qand.  1200  Peavey  Bukkng  Mmneapoks  MN  55479 


^on  Co  ol  New  York.  fnc.  4  bwM  Place  New  York  NY  10003 

1424  I6lh  St .  NW.  #604  Washington  DC  20036 .. 


Ciasuner  Fedninn  oi  America -       .    .„ 

Contact  Systems  Corp.  200  Madison  Avenue.  #1207  New  York  NY  10016 

Richard  Conti,  15  Computer  Drive  West  ADanv  NY  12205  ^^i^ 

Daniel  )  Conway  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #512  Washington  DC  20036 

C  Willom  Cooper,  503  Broad  SI  Sewickley  PA  15143 — 

Mark  N  Cooper  1424  16lh  SI ,  NW  #604  Washington  DC  20036 

PWer  Coppeknan  1400  Eye  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 ~ 

John  F  toreoran  1050  Conneclicul  Ave ,  NW,  #740  Washington  DC  20036.... 

Fredenc  Wiftam  Corle,  4439  P  Sireel,  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Maty  Corry  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20049 

MoedMi  Cote  1909  »  Sireel,  NW  Washinglon  DC  20049 

COHid  lor  a  Lwable  WorM.  20  Park  Pla^a  Boston  MA  02116.. 


Nalnnal  Restaurant  Assn 

American  Assn  of  Bkiod  Banks 

National  legal  Aid  8  Detendns  Assn .. 

HHG/lnlernorth 

Southland  Corporaton 

WiMemess  Sooely 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America . 


Piolessionals  Coalition  for  Nudear  Arms  Control 

Foresight  Science  8  Technokigy.   Inc   (For    Nalnnal  Coakbon  lor  Science  8 
Teoindoeyl. 

Companhia  sideruigica  de  luhaiao 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NA 

Governmenl  ol  the  Netherlands  Aniiles. 

Millipore  Corporation 

National  ReslauranI  Assn 


IJK.tS 


8M0O 


1.700.00 

1.80000 

11.61873 

200.00 

200.00 

701.60 

442.00 

3.28700 


30.00 
5.000.00 
3.000.00 


3.000.00 
52231 


U70.00000 


10.000.00 
1.S00.00 


784  82 
7.50000 
8.75000 


Amencan  Council  ol  Lile  Insurance,  be 

ObicK  lor  SenUe  Control  of  Acid  Rain  (CSCAR) . 

Natural  Gas  Sapply  Assn 

Pbip  Hniis  ISA 


Tektronx,  kc 

Transportabon  tosbtule.. 

Ony^  Connrabon 

Amercai  Ev«s  Co.. 


HeUlb  MdBliy  Hawlxtureis  Assn.. 


lanes  Coosms.  1709  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #801  Washmglon  DC  20006 -i^ ■•.;;j.;u" 

W  0  Ciall  Ir   Cralt  8  Loesch  105O  Thomas  Jeflerson  St.  NW.  6th  Fl  Washmgbm  DC  20008... 

Do 

D» 

Do 

Og  

Rosemac  J  Craven  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20006 

RichadC  Creighton  1331  Pennsyhrama  Ave.  NW  #910  Washington  DC  20004 

Douglas  P  Crew  lOO  Ne  Adams  Street  Peona  II  61629 

Anne  Cnchlon  Dews,  8787  Stemmons  Freeway  Dates  TX  75247^ 

DonakI  J  Cronm  1511  K  Street.  NW.  #820  Washmglon  DC  ^S005^.. 

Lauren  J  Cronn,  1331  PemsykniB  AvenK.  NW  WashnjJonOC  20004 

Bary  M  Culkm,  1620  Eye  SI.  NW.  #700  Washngton  K  20006 

John  I  Currai,  815  16lh  SI.  NW.  #603  Washnftoa  K  20006. 


Hospital  Association  of  New  York  Stale.. 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America 

Unled  Dislnbution  Companies 

Conumer  Federation  ol  America .- 

Wifcniess  Society 

Norlolk  Southern  Corp 

hiterand  Coiporabon 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 


National  Counol  of  Savings  Instihibons. 

Allis  Chalmers  Energy  8  Minerals  Systems  Co.. 
Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Equity  (CURE.)... 

Edison  tiectrc  histitutt 

ntans  Depi  ol  Energy  8  Natural  Resources..... 

National  Armored  C»  Assn.  Inc 

Nalnnal  InhoMers  Assn 

Amencan  Cement  Trade  Alhance.  Inc 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 

Mary  Hay  Cosmetics,  Inc 

Frank  G  Kingsley - 

American  CemenI  Trade  AKance.  he 

bNernatoial  Paper  Co, 


laborers  kiU  Uwon  of  Noitt  Ameru,  Aa-OO.. 


55.00000 

1.518  58 

15500 

285.00 


"i'.'2Si.« 


9.219.00 


SS.70(00 
33.147,78 


7.50000 

3.000,00 

50000 


2.37S.0O 
12.528.00 


120.15300 


imoo 


300,00 


1.00000 


585.39 
45231 


IS.000.00 

1.84500 

935.00 


SJ7S.00 


3.000.00 
415.05 


14.112.50 


204  58 


3JS8.90 


4.SII63 


104  50 

12271 

17.45989 


449.55 


50.00 


11.00 


12900 


1.70000 

1.100.00 

684.81 


1.794.66 
142.75 


100.56 
100.00 


104.00 
396.33 


64.93 


64959 
37305 


6.68873 
3000 
5800 


1.068.54 


9.219.00 


59.700.00 
33.147.78 
4.73602 
6.98963 


84407 


49.69 
1J82.00 


41.398.00 


710.11 


379.38 

26  50 

24.930.63 


677.38 
229.34 


1SS.12 


43.00 
2660 


675.99 
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Orgawatnn  or  Indwdual  Fikng 


Emptoyer/Ckent 


Do.. 


KalNeen  L  Cuny.  122  C  St ,  NW  #750  Washmglon  DC  20001 

RKhadC  Curry,  PO  BOX  66  Mclean  VA  22101 

Leske  Dach,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washington  M  20003 „ „ 

Oary  Farmer  Distributors  of  America,  Inc,  Chittenango  NY  13037 

Dary  Farmers  lor  Responsible  farm  Polcy  517  C  Sireel  NE  Washmglon  DC  20002 :... 

Darnell  Darnell  8  Nelson.  PC .  1625  I  Street  Modesto  CA  95354 

Do _ 

TrKy  Daiese.  PO  Ban  14000  Juno  Beadi  a  33408 

Chawing  W  Danel.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleiaidna  VA  22314 _. 

Rdurd  C  Darling,  1156  15th  SI ,  NW  WasNngton  DC  20005 

John  C  Daft,  600  Maryland  Ave   SW  Wasimglon  DC  20024 

Davenport  8  Seay.  One  Thomas  Circle  NW.  #375  Washington  DC  20005 „. 

lames  H  Davidson,  1250  Connecliciit  Ave,  NW.  #650  Washington  DC  20036 

James  H  Davidson  8  Assooales.  Inc.  1250  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #650  Washmfttn  K  20036 

Do : 

Do 

Davis  Wnght  Todd  Riese  (  Jones.  1752  N  St .  NW.  #800  Washmglon  K  20036 

Do ! 

Michael  K  Dewer  a«l  Assooales.  hK.  1025  Thomas  leflerson  St .  NW.  #800  Washmglon  DC  20007 

Jell  Deboei.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20005 , 

Robert  Oebiagga,  26  f lander  Rd  Rid  #1.  Bon  239  Slonmglon  CT  06388 - , 

kihn  J  Degnan,  Shanley  8  Fisher,  Pc  131  Madison  Avenue  Mornstown  NJ  07960 

Gal  DetaK*.  PO  Boi  8091  Fans  Church  VA  22041 — 

Dekntte  Haskins  8  Sells.  655  15th  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Oo 

Michael  J  Oekxw.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 , „ 

Georgia  L  Oelyannis,  1730  k  Street.  NW.  #903  Washington  DC  20006 

Rene  F  Oemarco.  1511  R  Street,  NW,  #923  Washmglon  K  20005 — 

Ray  Denison,  815  16lh  St,  NW  Washmglon  K  200« 

Kendall  P  Denier,  9  Country  Oub  Roal  Mob*  Al  36608 

Law  Onces  ol  Pail  H  Delaiey.  Jr .  1920  N  Street.  NW.  #610  Washington  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Direct  Selling  Assooalm.  1776  K  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Disabfed  American  Veterans.  3725  Aleiandna  Pike  Cold  Sprmt  RY  41076 

lames  F  Doherly,  624  9th  Sireel  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20001 „ 

Robin  C  Dole,  1101  CONNEOICUI  AVE ,  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Domestic  WiMcatters  Assn.  PO  Bo>  53660  Houston  TX  77052 

Briai  J  Donadn.  122  C  SI .  NW.  #875  Washmglon  DC  20001 ;. 

Nancy  A  DonaMson.  110  Maiyland  Avenue.  NE  #408  Washington  DC  20002 

Richard  M  Donakkon.  1738  (^Mhall  Btt  Qevelak)  OH  44115 


Nabonij  Coordmatingtomn  In  Multiemployer  Plans... 
Aim  of  kidipeMM  Cokefes  8  UMversibei .. 

fiN  hhaO  kBioMi.  Ik 

Sooety 


Central  Sai  toainn  Rwer  Asa... 

Turlock  Irrigation  District 

Flonia  hwer  8  Light  Co 

Societv  ol  American  Florists 

I.  C  Penney  Co.  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federaboi 
Cdy  ol  Ditrwi.  MKhipn......... 

AMndn  NewipMHi' rublBheis 
Ml|iziK  Putisbets  Assn.  bic 


Asai.. 


Natoial  Assn  of  industrial  8  OHce  Pabs ., 

Rouse  Company , 

Grocery  Manulaclurers  ol  Ameru.  tic...„., 

GTE  Sprml  Communicalnns 

CBS.  he „ , 

Nitanal  Assn  of  Reallns 

hnjKl  Cat.  he 

Shap  ClKliowics  Corp « 

Fnaidil«  Hi  Asai . 


Aikansas  Efeclrc  Coopaative  Corp. 

HijWCo.^ 

Wdnm  Ootpotabon 

TrMfll  iNduslnei,  he 

(Nmm  holie  Corp 

Oonlerence  of  Slate  Bank  Supervisors 

American  Hellenic  Inslitule  PuMic  Altars  Comnrllie,  he 

Sports  Fans  ol  America 

Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  ol  Induslnal  OttawUnns.. 

Itoalei.  he 

iwtnejPlC 

Gian  Co 

nanra  inmi  aeoca  muniK 

StUey  CvHmaita 


Group  Hullh  Assn  ol  Amerca.  he.. 
Cnilury  21  Real  Estate  Corp 


American  Osteopathic  Assn 

Women  s  Actnn  lot  Nudea  Disannaneni  Edueilioo  Find,  he .. 

Slavlad  Oil  Co  (Ohni 

Thomas  F  Donnelly.  955  LenlanI  Ptoa.  Sw.  #1202  Washington  DC  20024 j  Nataral  Water  Resources  Assn 

Thomas  J  Donohue.  2200  Mill  Roa)  Alenandria  VA  22314 „ American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

May  Del  Rio  Dortman.  380  Second  Avenue  New  York  NY  10010 „„ Planned  Parenthood  ol  New  Vorti  Oil  he 

Charlene  Dougherty.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  St  Washington  DC  20003 „ „ Nalnnal  Audubon  Society 

Theodore  Douglas.  6554  Coventry  Si  Lows  MO  63033 _.; 

Dow  Lohnes  8  AJbertson.  1255  23rd  St .  NW  Washmglon  DC  20037 Alfoma  Steel  Corp.  Lid.  el  al „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


John  C  Doyfe  Ir .  218  0  SI .  SE  Washmglon  DC  20003 

Ronak)  W  Drach.  807  Mame  Avenue.  Stl  Washmglon  K  20024 -. 

Pail  A  Drank.  600  Maylaid  Avenue  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Dorothy  J  Drummer.  1730  «  SI    NW  #703  Washington  K  20006 

Ernest  Oubesler,  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Mary  lane  C  Due,  1920  N  Si ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Douglas  F  Duerr,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  NW,  #810  Washngtai  K  20036 

Michael)  OuH  1101  16lh  Street,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Louise  C  Ounlap,  218  D  Si .  SE  Washmglon  DC  20003 

John  H  Dunne,  818  Roeder  Hd ,  #702  Silver  Spring  MD  20910 

Margaret  A  Duibin.  1850  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

David  Durham.  777  14lh  Sireel,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Duiko  8  Assooales,  412  Fiisl  Si ,  St  #40  Washington  DC  20003 

Duncan  Dwelle,  Espril  900  Minnesota  Avenue  San  Francisco  CA  94107 

DonaW  H  Ete,  1800  k  SI ,  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

Robert  C  EckhardI,  323  0  ST ,  NE  Washmglon  OC  20002 

Edison  Eleclric  Institute,  9lh  Fknr  lUl  19lh  Si ,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Stephen  L  Edmislon,  807  Mame  Ave .  SW  Washington  DC  20024 „. 

Edwads  Assooales.  507  Second  SI .  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Jill  W  Eilaid.  507  Second  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Efectronic  Funds  Transter  Assn.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1000  Washmglon  DC  20036 

C  M  Elkins  Assooales,  1100  17lh  St ,  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Heith  H  Ekis,  1015  18lh  Sl.nw  Washington  DC  20036 

Dorothy  A  Ellsworth.  1300  Conneclicul  Ave .  NW  Washmglon  K  20036 

Envtoyee  Retocainn  Counol.  1627  K  Si   NW  #600  Washmjtoi  DC  20006 


Nalnnal  Council  ol  La  Ra;a 

Zero  Population  Growth,  Ix 

Nalnnal  Audulxin  Society 

Pin  American  Woikl  Seivces.  kC .. 


Steven  I  tngetierg,  2033  M  St   NW  #404  Washmglon  Ot  20036 American  Assn  loi  Marriage  8  Famly  Tkerapy... 

J  Barry  Epperson.PO  Bo«  42464  Houston  TX  77242 „ .•. Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabricalors 

Pail  A  Eouale  600  Pennsylvania  Ave   SE.  #200  Washmglon  DC  20003 „ hdipendenl  Insurance  Agents  ol  Amenea.  he.. 

Erisa  Industry  Commillee,  1726  M  Sireel,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 „ 

Maiha  M  tsojtia,  20  F  Sireel,  NW,  #200  Washmglon  DC  20OO1 

Mak  tshenck.  1601  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW  4lh  fl  Washmglon  DC  20009 

Brock  Evais.  645  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  St  Washmglon  K  2m3 - 

Wikan  I  tvais  Jr .  1660  L  SI   NW.  #901  Washington  X  20036 

Fam  Credit  Counol.  1800  Massxhusetts  Avenue.  NtW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Frederick  Fedek.  1400  II  St .  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Fohra  Judges  Assoaalnn.  1355  Makel  Street.  #155  Sin  Franasco  CA  94103 

Foknl  tenva  Ule  Assuraiee  Co.  Knmer  BIdt  D  3  Long  Grove  IL  60049 

Robert  FiBBlta.  13545  Euckd  Avenue  (Sniarn  CA  91761 

Joel  F  FcMman,  Law  Olhces  ol  Shehkxi  I  London  1725  Desales  Street.  NW.  #401  Wnhniton  DC  20036 

RakUph  fenninier.  10.000  Fais  Road,  #306  Potomac  MD  20854 

Gnrge  F  Fenlon  Jr.  1920  N  Sireel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Betsy  Ferguson.  1875  Eye  SI.  NW.  #1110  Washington  DC  20006 

Wilkan  Ferguson  Jr .  The  Ferguson  Compaiy  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  #1275  Washmglon  K  20006 


Do.. 
Do. 
Oo. 

Do.. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Jack  rergnai  AsmcoHi.  he.  203  Nryhrt  Am..  NE  W««h|tai  K  20002.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Airowhea]  Metals  Lid.. 

Beeman  and  GouM ; 

Canakan  Tubulai  Producers  Asm 

Chicago  Olv  Cdfeges ; 

Hams  Sleef  Group,  he 

lam  Stael  Products.  LM „. 

Eminnneotai  Policy  institute „ ™_„.„.. 

American  Veterans ^~~~... 

fam  Bureau  Federatnn 

American  Business  Oonlerence.  Inc 

American  Fed  ol  latxn  t  Congress  of  Indusma  Oriawibom.. 

American  Mmmg  Congress 

CnM  Union  Nalnna  Assn  Inc „ 

SdMMc-ABparalus  Maiets  Assn „ 

EiwoMMnial  Policy  Inslitule 

htematnnal  Fed  of  Professional  8  Technical  Engineers 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Nalnnal  Assn  ol  Realtors 

ScNenskei  Drilling  Co „ 

American  Fan  Trade  Counol „ 

Goodyea  Tire  8  Rubber  Co „ „ 

CoMohdaled  Natural  Gas  Co 


DisaUed  Amacan  Veterans 

ConMaaled  Tribes  ol  Warn  Springs., 
tattond  Genera  Efeclric  Co 


Dehwae  8  Hudson  Raikivay  Ca 

llBlwi  Kaisas  Teias  Ralroid 

CMdmnce  of  Stale  Bank  Supervisors 

MemliBiui  Asm  of  MachMsts  &  Aerosi)ioc  Workers.. 


Ameneai  Psychialric  Assn.. 


MMi  Producers  Council  (Fa  Dary  Famat  Ipt 

American  Hardware  ManulKfureis  Asm 

American  Medical  Assn 

American  Mming  Congress. 

Tunes  Mirror  Co 

City  ol  Baklwin  Park 

City  ol  inglewood „ 

Oly  ol  Provo _..._.™._ 

City  of  Redondo  Bexb 

City  of  South  Sail  Lake 

hiperial  Irrigation  DistncI 

Iivine  Comunv 

Onaiskfe  Redevenpnienl  Agency 

Santa  Cru:  Properties.  Inc 

Oilkngham  Construction  Group 

DUhngham  Ship  Repair 

F«ss  launch  8  Tug  Compaiy.  Fm  AlHb  IM 


Oaiy  Pokey). 


573200 
4.11000 
8.12500 


M40.00 


10000 

10.44200 

31.51346 

4.29569 

6,114  06 

5.833  34 

2047501 

1.450.00 


1.750.00 


IJMOO 


HSOO 


16.91200 
7.17500 
5.9M27 


1.96956 
13.00076 


EipenddMi 


21400 

546U 

4.37611 


SlJ60.Sf 

""imio 


'5000 
i2.4M22 


773C 
4I6II 


199.00 


nsi 


41009 
5.064.00 


147,01262 
1,312  50 
2J4000 


374000 
1.593  S( 

''3.12500 

11.00000 

13217 

8.00000 


23.06441 


1.93600 

2800 

1,74925 

067  50 

2'7i"d7' 

15,6(841 

7,60400 

11538 

1570274 


63964 

147M2.i2 


23022 


1,425  79 

"'29.'«KM 


15217 


30000 
1.40000 


1790  00 


2,00000 
4,00000 

5,00001 
25.34605 
14.02440 


37  75 

3000 

449.23 


10344 
1(944 


30  JS 


3.10000 
13.96124 


moo 

11.99300 

90000 

3.50000 

46500 

4JOO0O 

72500 

2.38298 

1,90400 

30J0O0O 


196,35299 
23909 


2(147 
117  SI 


tj»m 


6.57792 


rsoo 


UI2S0 


29J7400 

"Trn'M 


14,621  10 
1,05000 


1(500 
13496 

17,49876 
64900 

10,320  75 
38862 
667  54 


Utt 


1717  79 

?(3,'9b 


11070 
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OrgMabon  a  balwluil  Hng 


b.. 

Do.. 
Od.. 


C  H  Rett.  600  HaiM  *• ,  SW  Wasiinrtai  K  20024  ..,^.. 
I  0  fwra.  1901  N.  fort  KiiH  Oi .  #?02  RossMi  VA  2n09 
Do 


Orson  La  nf«  jr   Boottie  Ptictoii  « ^6^  PO  Bo«  1101  Meundna  V*  22304 

Itadon  Fine,  1400  R  Slwl.  NW  Waslwiglw  ^  20005.....^.^^^^^;^_^....^. ■■;"•••■.-•■ 

ra*«  KunM!  *i«w  Heme  Unfcrtwg  lta*y  «  Cisej.  1120  Comectoil  *«..  K*.  #465 

MaWM  FoW.  UOO  [»e  SJwl.  NW  Wastwiilon  DC  20005 

Jam  Fate,  140  OkUionia  Ho*)  Cook  WA  MSOS         ^ ; 

P  Fsher.  311  Fnt  Street.  NW  NashiMtoii  DC  20001 


K  20036.. 


May  Oae  Frtnertd  1025  Thomas  letferw  SI ,  MW  #301  Washington  DC  20007 . 

Alai  M  FtoBlo  3800  Continenlal  Plaza  '77  Mam  Street  fort  Worth  TX  76102 

frank  R  flenmj,  9749  Independence  A»enue  Ctatswwth  CA  91311 

Fehpe  M  Floresca.  67  Waliltreel.  *1802  Ne*  York  NY  10005 .^.... 

Fknta  Business  Associates.  2000  I  St .  NW.  #200  Waslrngton  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Oi.. 
Di. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Rulti  fta»e.  245  Second  SI .  Nt.  Washntton  DC  20002 

Mn  )  fVwi.  1125  17lti  Street.  NW  Wasfnngton  00  20036 -,—;;••• 

footaear  lleWeis  <t  Amenca.  1319  F  SI   NW  #700  Waslmgton  K  20004 

Mm  H  foreliand  III.  12216  Ftanng  Une  Bonne  MD  20715 

Do.. 


fmanan  and  Coiqiaiv.  1826  Mlenan  Fbct.  NW.  #201  Washington  U  2003&... 
Do. 
Do.. 


Alan  foil.  1424  I6II1  Street.  NW.  #604  Wasfengtai  K  20036 — 

AtaR  M  fo>.  1575  I  Street.  NW,  #1150  Washington  K  20005 

Do 

duck  Fo».  218  D  Street.  SI  Washington  DC  20003 

Da«d  t  Fraiasuk.  1001  22rd  Street.  #600  Washington  DC  20037 

Thomas  C  franks.  5th  Ftoor  1220  L  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20005^. -^■,.r^v—-^:ii;i^^- 

fried  fra*  Hans  Shnwi  K  Jacobson.  600  New  Hawslnie  Ave..  NW.  #1000  Washnfloi  DC  20037.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

b ' 

0»....- - • 

Do 

PlHl«  P  Fnedbnler  )r .  1250  Eye  Street,  NW.  #400  Washinston  DC  20005 

fnends  Commiltee  on  National  Legislation,  245  2nd  St ,  N[  Washington  DC  20002 — 

AKn  M  Fntts.  12S8  Woods*  Onve  Mclean  VA  22102 

Oiales  H  Fntts.  1101  14lh  Street.  NW,  #804  Washington  DC  2000i 

Robert  f  froeNke.  1285  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019..- 

Da«id  A  Fulton.  PO  Boi  7305,  Dept  77  Kansas  City  MO  64116 

Nan  H  fussell.  1700  N  Moore  St  Rosslyn  VA  22209 

Oamf  H  fyock.  600  Maylaid  Ave .  SW.  #520  Washington  DC  20024 

W  CMdtcn's  Coaktjon.  1666  «  SI.  NW.  Rm  1 100  Washington  K  20006 

Delnah  Gahs.  1601  Duke  Street  Akaaidra  VA  22314 

CurtB  B  Cans  Route  2  Box  60  lovettswlie  VA  22190 ~ 

Nary  D  Garter  1285  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019 ;. 

Liiai  B  Gaskin  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Gw  RitWs  National  Lobby.  Inc,  PO  Bon  1892  Washington  DC  20013 

Gary  Qeftet  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #312  Washington  K  20009 

Met  C  Gelath  577S  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd .  #500-0  Atiinia  GA  30342 

fred  J.  Gaitle.  195  Montague  Street  Brooklyn  NY  11201 v^-^;v- 

Gcoltonal  Resouces  Assn  649  South  Okve  Street.  #500  Los  Angeles  CA  90014 .. 
Goad  Byto  t  Associates.  Inc.  UOO  17tli  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Ol.. 
0».. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


GJbsw  Dm  t  Oulchef.  1050  CooMClicut  Avenie.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.... 

Kcliael  G*fea.  815  16lh  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Wlani  Gtoatn.  2010  Massaftusens  Ave .  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036.., 

KcM  L  Gn.  Bhctaf  t  Ecklet  100  E  Broal  St  Columbus  OH  43215 

Ma  f  Gka».  11490  Comnera  Park  Dr  Reston  VA  22041 

lane  T  Gkm.  1331  lyMsytana  Ave .  NW.  #560  Washington  DC  20004 

Global  USA.  kc  GtM  House  1823  JeHeisan  Place.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 

Do 

D* .'. 


Me  W  Gtoner.  1725  K  Slitel.  NW.  #308  Wastwiglon  DC  20006.. 


Do.. 


Horaa  D  Godfrey.  918  16lh  St.  NW.  Suite  S501  WasNngton  DC  2O0O6 

Godfrey  Assoc  Inc  918  16th  St ,  NW.  Suite  S501  Washington  DC  20006 

Linda  F  Gokxlner,  815  15th  Street.  NW,  #516  Washington  K  20005 

Helen  C  Gonzales  236  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE  #504  Washington  DC  20002 

Goodwin  PrKtei  4  Hoar,  28  Stale  Street  Boston  MA  02109 

Douglas  Gordon  1401  New  York  Ave ,  NW,  #400  Wastimgton  K  20005 

David  W  Gorman,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Wjshmgton  DC  20024 

Peter  Gossens,  122  C  Street,  NW,  #750  Washington  K  20001 

Mm  K.  Gram,  610  Sw  Broadway.  #608  Portland  OR  97205 

i  L  bawn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20036, 


ftafeic  Comnatais  hilanahonal  Umon,  AFL  CIO,  CLC,  1900  L  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036... 

Mm  I  Gieen  800  Aniencai  Oiarter  Center  1623  Famam  St  Omaha  NB  68102 

Leon  Gfeen  ]r    1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036 

Ellen  F  Greentwg,  120O  171h  SIreel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Pll«fc  Cieenbeiger,  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5 

•ihrt  teenstein.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE  Washington  K  20002 

Mm  U  Greer  1900  L  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

MiioeM  Gi«|(»y  1726  MSI    #704  Washington  OC  20036 - 

Hay  EizatKth  Grewy  2075  S  Allanlic  BlvO  Commerce  CA  90040 

RaKtal  Gntfin,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209 

Mnes  N  Gnnnger.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Was)«nglon  DC  20005 - 

Mome  Grossnun,  20  Pak  Plaja  Boston  MA  02116 

GaaU  M  Guaika.  70  North  Man  Street  Wiies-Barre  PA  18711.. 


Envtom/Ctnl 


Capital  Con 

jliKfiif  Compaiy.. 


Tasan  Boil  BSkiiit  Co/At-Sea  tncinentaan... 

US  Borax  %  Chemical  Corp 

Western  forest  Industries  Assn 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federatin 

Fond  Ou  Lac  Reservation 

Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  1 1 


American  Psychiatric  Assn 

Qait  Food,  Inc 

WiWerness  Sociely 

Cohimtu  Gorge  Jniled 

Nalmul  Restaurant  Assn 

Golembe  Associates.  Inc 

Burlington  Northern  Ralroad.. 
CHAD  Therapeutics.  Inc 


ETA  Systems.  Inc 

flonda  Slate  Umversih 

General  Development  Corp 

Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority ., 

ScalnMd  System  RaHroad 

Wtslnilwise  Electric  Corp.. 


18.46000 


30.625.00 
2.00000 
6.6n.00 


2.640.00 

330.00 

1.744.24 


20,000.00 


3.500.00 


FriCMls  Committee  on  National  iMSlatai.., 
Inlenialional  Unnn  o<  Operating  Engineers . 


Compuleivision - 

OmmTech  o(  America.  Inc 

Audn  Reconkng  Rights  Coaktion — 

Canp  Carmoudie  Bash  Hunter  Gray  HoHnon  t  Gi.  PC 

Greene  OReilly  Agnew  A  Broillel 

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amerca ." 

Kaye  SdMler  Fierman  Hays  i  Handler  (for  Brislol-MMfs  Co) 

faje  ScWer  Fierman  Hays  i.  Handkr  (For  National  Coalition  lor  Caictr  Research). 

EiNimnental  Policy  Institute 

SlMtanl  Oil  Co  (Ono) 

Americai  Resort  t  Residentiil  Development  Assn 

Cheyenne  River  Sioui  Tnbe 

General  Electric  Co _ 

Miccosukee  Tnbe  of  Indians  of  fknil 

Nez  Perce  Trite _ 

Puebk)  ol  Laguna 

Schenley  industries.  Inc 

Seneca  Nalwn  ol  Indians - - 

National  Tire  Dealers  i  Retreafcrs  Assn 


7,167.00 


4,050.99 
7.S0000 


3.450.00 
1.000.00 


6.346.00 
27S.00 
19300 
396.22 
26250 

1.50000 


1.451.00 


120.00 


New  Bedford  Seafood  Council.  Ik 
Natoiai  Apartment  Assn 


EquitaMe  Ue  Assuiaice  Society  ol  Hie  US... 

FamMni  Induslnes.  Inc 

BoMR  Conpaiy 

GPU  service  Cnporalion 


Sooely  ol  American  fkxists 

Committee  lor  Me  Study  of  the  Americai  EJeclmlt.. 

EqintMe  IKe  Assurance  Sooely  ol  the  US 

Amencao  8a  Assn 


farmworker  Justice  fund,  hie 

Robert  H  Kelten  Co  (for:  Catoie  CoMial  Cotnal).. 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 


QMe  Business  Council 

Cwwiiiii I  Officers  Assn  of  the  U  S  Public  Health  Service... 

(Mdi  like  Reservation  Business  Comnutlee 


Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.. 

Papago  Tnbe  oi  Aimna 

San  Cartas  Apache  Trte... 

Tulaiip  Tribes 

While  Earth  Tribal  Counal.. 
Wheeling.Piltsturgh  Sleel  Corp.. 


American  Fed  of  Labor  S  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgamzahms.. 
Flanned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  America.  Inc.. 


Gun  Owners  ol  America.  i«.  5881  Leesburg  Pike,  #204  Falls  Owrdi  VA  22041., 

Leiaid  M  Gustalsoi.  1726  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20O36 

Ned  H  Gothne.  209  Hayes  Avenue  Charleston  WV  25314 

Richad  E  Gutting  )r .  2000  M  St ,  NW,  #580  Washington  X  20036 

Gtam  M  Halbath.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  #204  Washington  DC  20001 

H*  Fouiditai.  422  ffst  Street.  SE.  #208  Washington  DC  2000J 


American  Small  and  Rural  Hospital  AssociatW.  Ohn  Chapter .. 

Bnck  Institute  of  America 

CSX  Corporation 

FaucUd 

HIticki  Ud 

Ltd.. 


Xwoen  Cnporalion 

Wink  Corpondon 

NUinil  CoMion  of  Petroleum  Retailers.. 
MltlMl  Council  lor  Industrial  Innovation . 

Godfrey  Associates.  Inc 

Godfrey  Associates,  Inc 

National  Consumers  League 

National  Consumer  Law  Center 

Polaroid  Corporation 

National  food  Processors  Assn 

Disabled  American  Veterans.. 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  i  Universities.. 

f'Mx.  Timber  Purchasers  Group 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp 


5,00100 

9,375.00 

100.00 


5,100.00 
4.156.00 
1.33232 


7.500.00 

600.00 

400.00 

31.507.92 

8(399 


3.000.m 


301.00 


3«1.00 
1J4900 
40S.OO 
2.0(7.00 
3.030.00 
26.973.75 
15.712.34 
1.56355 


3.000.00 


214.05 


318.iS 


Papillion.Lavista  Nebrask  School  District ., 

Cleai  Coal  Coaldion.  Inc 

American  Psychological  Assn 

Amencao  Psychiatic  Assn.. 


Cento  i«  BidlK  »  Pokey  Pnorities 

Gi«lic  OoMMications  international  Unnn.  Afl-OO.  aC. 

Erisi  Mustry  Council 

American  Sun,  Inc 

American  Gas  Assn 

National  Assn  o(  ReiBors -. 

Council  for  a  UvaUe  Work) 
Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern 


PaatK  Gas  i  Etectnc  Co.... 
Americai  fed  oi  Musioais.. 
Fisheries  Institute . 


Associates.  Inc  (for  Intermounlam  Health  Care.  Inc).. 


1S7.S0 
I2.CS8.00 
9.974.00 
1.781.25 
1.000.00 
29.469.00 
3.117.00 


2.625.00 

1.904.00 

2.029.89- 

29,469.00 


2.500.00 
2.400.00 
4.159J8 


232.998.91 
3.636.00 
3.575.00 
6,000.00 
13.750.00 
25,542.n 


963  20 


95145 


105.78 


9(4  22 


66.61 


2.21498 
280.00 


165.00 
2.70000 


6000 
50.00 


28.00 
17639 
18501 

27.55 


42.82 


40.00 


25.04(96 
213.93 
217.10 


1.145.01 


1.050.00 


50.00 
34J(2.35 


3J13.54 


2200 


743.SC 


337.28 
94  00 
32480 


32.83600 
1.055  75 


83.00 

1.137.39 

500,73 

32,83600 


26215 
258.97 


222.907  35 
3.01905 
3.48319 


127,30 
1,409.29 
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Ortminhon  or  IndMM  Fini 


Beverly  Halem.  PO  Bon  1419  Cocoa  fl  32922 

Rhonda  Lee  HHverson.  1730  K  St.  NW.  #703  WiSli,.i|ton  K  20006 

MaM  V  Hahwsen,  2200  MiK  Road  Alexandiia  VA  22314 

Matin  Hanburger,  100  Maryland  Ave ,  N!  Washington  K  20002 .'... 

Witam  W  Hamilton  Ji .  20!o  Massachusells  Ave ,  NW,  #500  Wnhnftai  K  20036 

Haidgun  Control.  Inc.  1400  II  SIreel,  NW.  #500  Washington  K  20005 

DonaU  K  Hanes,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

James  M  Hintey.  300  Metropolitan  Square  455  15th  Street.  NW  WisMi|lan  DC  20005.. 
Hmnaloid  Co.  Inc.  655  15th  St.  NW.  #200  Washington  K  20005 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Christopher  W  Hainn.  1745  Jcflerm  Dm  HiMww.  #1000  Aitnitoi  VA  22202 

Heidi  Haison.  218  D  SIreel,  SE  Washington  K  20003 „... 

Leon  Harper.  1909  k  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20049 

Milton  E  Hams,  c/o  Do*  Lohnes  i  Albertson  1255  23rd  Stnel.  NW  W«ihin|lin  DC  20037 

J  William  W  Harsch,  1600  M  Si .  NW,  #701  Washmiton  K  20036 „.., 

aittord  J  Harvison,  2200  Mill  Rd  Alenandria  VA  22314 

Walter  A  Hasty  Jr,  801  18th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Gay  R  Hatlal  8701  Georgia  Avenue.  #701  Silvct  Spring  MD  20910 

Kathryn  loann  Hawes.  818  Roeder  Rd ,  #702  Silvtr  Spring  MD  20910 

Health  Tech.  Inc.  1401  Walnut  Street,  #1000  PNMMiim  19102 ~. 

Joai  A  Hefleman.  1200  17in  Street,  NW  WashiillMlDC  20036 — 

Ross  J  Heide,  1001  22nd  Street  NW  #500  WlSinfoirK  20037 -.. 

John  F  Heilman,  807  Maine  Ave,  SW  Washington  DC 20024 , 

Hehcoplei  Assn  International.  1619  Duke  SIreel  Aleundna  VA  22314: , 

Suianne  C  Helmick.  One  Nationwide  Pla;a  Cokimbus  ON  43216 

DonaM  E  Henderson,  130  E  Wishmgton  Street  Indiaiapoks  IN  46204 

Hercules.  Inc,  Hercutes  PUu  Wilmington  DE  19894 

Lawrence  R  Herman,  600  Pennsyhraiia  Avenue.  S(.  #200  Washawton  DC  20003 

Heron  Burchette  Ruckert  I  Rothwell,  1025  Thomis  Jellerson  St .  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20007.. 
Bary  Alexander  Herring  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Abertson  1255  23id  Street.  NW  WiShn(tao  DC  20037.. 

Esther  Herst,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE,  #406  Washnglon  OC  20002 

fred  Hervey.  PO  Boi  52084  Phoeni.  A2  85072 -. 

HeuWem,  Inc.  Munson  Roal  farmmgton  a  06032 

Dale  E  Heydlauft.  1050  Thomas  JeAerson  St .  NW.  6lh  fl  Wishn|lon  K  20007 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Enployir/Cliint 


HMm  Industnts,  Inc 

Aminun  Busawss  Contemc*.  kc.. 
Amncin  Tiwkni  Astns.  inc 


Plmnid  Pacnthood  fid  ol  Anwrici,  Mc.. 


NMoMl  Counbl  ol  firnia  CoopcritMl „ 

AKinci  ol  Non*PrQfrt  MaMs , 

Chini  Extemtl  Trak  Dnriopmnt  CMMCi „ 

Produars  Gh  Co 

Smokeless  Tobicco  Council  Mc 

Tripli  A  ShoyvUs 

Gmrii  Dynamics  Corp     „„__.„..,„..„... 

Enviroomenlai  Polcy  Institute ™....„.™.™.„.. 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  ^iMn , 

Hans  Steil  Group,  hv 

SiMiOBfOritm 

NMImnI  Tw  Truck  Cirricrs,  Inc. 

Pncter  t  C<imble  Mmuliclurini  Co 

Internalional  fed  ol  ProfessMnal  (  Technical  Eniiniirt., 
Inttrnitiooil  fed  of  Professanil  k  Tnlinica  EngniMn ., 

foitH  Heilth  Systems .™„ 

Amencin  PsychMtol  As«i..„„„.„_„„..„....__». 

Slaidad  Oil  Co  (flw) 

DoMM  Afflcncai  VMr»it...t. 


Nitnnwide  Insurinci  Co... 
Miina  Firm  Bureau.  Inc.. 


hidHendenI  Insurinct  AmiIs  ol 
Clhfomia  Sludml  loin  finint 


Amrici,  Mc.. 


inince  Corp .. 

iMrel  Steel  Products,  ltd 

Nltionil  Comm  Aumsl  RepressM  Legnlltian... 
Mucc  Our  Debt  Foundation 


Do.. 
Do.. 


V«m  f  HigMey.  1735 1  Street,  NW,  #716  Wishmgton  OC  20006 

Sheila  K  Hiison.  1111  14lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Glen  0  Hotel.  18O0  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 .■,.. 

Hogan  t  Haison.  815  Connectcul  Ate.  NW  Wishingtcn  OC  20006 .... 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Pbihp  A  Hogue.  150  S  Wishmgton  St .  #100  Fills  Ctiuich  VA  22046 

Wilkan  J  Holayter,  1300  Connectoil  Avenue.  NW  Wishington  K  20036 

Mchele  O'Donnell  Holbrook.  10  Ulayelte  Squrae.  Rm  900  BuHHo  NY  14203 

HoUnd  S  Knight.  888  17th  St .  NW  Wishmgton  DC  20006 

Do 

Wendell  M  Holtoway,  815  Connectcul  Ave.  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Moses  D  Holmes  li ,  1201  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Pete  Homer  Jr ,  2653  As  Waller  Reed  Drive  Arlington  VA  22206 

Harry  J  Horrocks  II,  40  Ivy  Street,  Sf  Washington  K  20003 

Sanlord  0  Horwitt.  5935  N  5th  Road  Arhnglon  VA  22203 

Do.. 


Hospital  Assooalion  ol  New  York  Slite.  15  Computn  Dme  West  Albaiy  NY  12205.. 

Edwad  f  Howad,  1334  G  Street.  3rd  fl  Wishmiton  K  20005 

limes  P  Howell.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Wishmglon  DC  20036 

Hal  T  Hoyie.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW,  #810  Wishmgton  DC  20036 

Steven  D  Hull,  111  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  #1800  MdwwkM  Wl  53202 

Peter  W  Hughes,  1909  R  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20049 

Peter  C  Hunt.  195  Montigue  Si  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Richard  M  Hunt,  1150  Conneclicul  Ave,  NW,  #1009  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Gerard  F  Hurley  1625  I  Si ,  NW,  #609  Wishmgton  X  Vm 

Robert  E  Hutchinson,  PO  Bo»  52084  Phoenii  A2  85072 

IsabH  E  Hyde.  1800  K  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20006 

fkiyd  H  Hyde  Assooites.  815  I5lh  Si .  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 


Annekse  llschenko.  120  Caneran  Street.  #203  Alcundni  VA  22314 

Tom  Imeson.  920  Sw  Sixth  Avenue  1400  Psb  Portlaid  OR  97204 „ 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  ol  America,  Inc,  100  Church  SI  New  York  NY  10007 _ „ _ 

Industry  Council  lor  Tangible  Assets.  1701  Pennsylvaiia  Ave.  NW.  #533  Washington  DC  20006 

InlT  Union.  United  Auto  AerospKe  i  Agric  ImplemenI  Waktrs.  Workers  ol  Americi  (uw)  8000  E.  MMnM  DKrall  M 
48214. 

Interlake,  Inc,  2015  Spring  Rd  Oak  Brook  IL  60521 

Internitionil  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  i  OmanentH  Iron  Wkrs,  1 750  New  York  Ave ,  NW  Wishntton  DC  20006 

Inlemationil  Assn  ol  Madiinisis  t  Aerospax  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Wishm|lon  K  20036 

Internitnnil  Brotherhood  of  Pinters  (  AM  Traks.  1750  New  York  Ave .  NW  Wishmfton  K  20006 

Internitional  Business  i  Economic  Rcseach  Corp.  2121 II  SI .  NW.  #700  Washmiton  DC  20008 

Internatioraifoo'twear' Assnr47'West  34th'strS 

International  Union  ol  Operating  Engineers,  1125  17lli  SI,  NW  Washington  K  20036 

Investment  Counsel  Assn  ol  America.  Inc,  50  Broad  SI  New  York  NY  10004 

John  Isua.  100  Maylaid  Ave .  NE  Washmjlon  DC  20002 

Btniamin  R  Jaison.  12030  Sunnse  Valley  ft .  #201  Reston  VA  22091 - 

Roy  T  Jaxbstn.  1667  «  SI.  NW,  #525  Wishmglon  K  20006 

Riymond  C 'Jinii' c/o'(i^^ 

Jipaiese  Americin  <Mam  League,  1765  Sutler  SIreel  San  fraidscp  CA  MJlJi 

Joseph  A  Jeflrey,  1920  N  St .  NW,  #300  Washinglon  K  20036 

Jenna  t  Bkxk.  21  Dupont  Circle.  NW  Washnglon  OC  20036 ~ 

Do -..- — — - 


Do.. 


Do 

Cham  JoKkd  Jr..  807  Mane  Ave.  SW  Washinglon  DC  20024 .^^;^... 

Bnn  JoMnc*.  \m  OMcts  of  Bruct  Johnson  ins  Conmcticiil.AiM..  NW  WmMniIm  DC  20009.. 

Do 

Do ...- 

Do  „..„„.__....„, 

Janes  E  Johnson.  II5I0  Georgia  Avenue,  #115  WheHon  MO  20902 

Aim  R.  Mks.  2200  Hi  Rd.  iUl>M*il  VA  22314 


Alhs  Chalmers  Energy  t  Minerals  System  Co - __ 

Qein  Coal  Technotog^  Coalition .•._..„..„.„.._..„..„ 

Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Eqwly  (CURE)..™, 

Edijon  Electric  institute „.„...„..„ 

IHmois  Commerce  Commission 

Ilknois  Dept  of  Energy  1  Natural  Resourcei 

Illinois  InyironmenliT  Protection  Agency 

Highley  Dolphin  (  Brxk  (for  Dolphin  Group  Md  OmmH  L  Inck) . 

Americin  Denial  Assn 

Nilionil  Council  ol  Famer  CoopirilwH. 

Coiktion  lor  the  Advincement  of  Industrial  TwhnolOBr 

Computa  I  Buvness  Equipment  Minulicturers  Assn 

Scienlilic  Appaitus  Makers  Assn .„„„..„ 

Sanconductor  Mustry  Associition .... 

bilcmitional  Tichnieil  Expertise  Lid 

Inlcmitwnil  Assn  o(  MKhimsIs  i  %«wci 

Nitnnil  fuel  Gis  Distribution  Corp.  M  i. 

Floridi  Downtown  DevelopmenI  Assn 

tai  AmtrKio  SiWIitt  Corp 

MMMiCp 

Educitnn  Assn 


i4tt 

ISMOOO 

2.529(3 

747.81 

7(4.(2700 

1(4  75 

12.50140 

im» 

7M00 

75000 

24000 

IJOCOO 


1.IK00 
I.SKN 


17  SO 


1J1250 
2.018.00 


"'"mm 


12.24700 

3.00000 

4(2.00 

IW.M 


MOO 


NlMnH  Lumber  t  BuiMing  MiteriH  DhMs  I 

Cemmiltee  lor  Humane  Ufislilion.  Mc 

Frnnds  oi  Anmils.  Inc »..»..m..»h»..m 


VMm  Advocicy  Associitei...„ 

IWIeiiil  CoMCd  ol  famer  CooperitwH... 

CirtI  (Mm  NlbOMl  Assn,  Inc 

Nltionil  Employw  Benefits  Institute 

Americin  Assn  of  Retired  Persons , 

BrooUvn  Union  Gls  Co 

Nl  Industries,  Inc , 

NaMml  Oub  Assocntno „. 

Rahict  Our  Debt  Foundltion...... 

Goodyear  Tirt  S  RiMa  Co ...... .. 

Alaneda,  Cililornii 

Oak  County,  Nevali , 

fiesno  Cily,  Cllilanii , 

fresno  County  CHifomi , 

Giry,  Indima .„ , 

Pllterson  New  Jersiy „..„..... 

Sm  Bernirdino  CilitorM „......„. 

Sai  Limdro,  Clkformi „...„....„. 


PKHiC  Pmw  (  ll|M  Co.... 


Amron  Assn  ol  Exporters  8  Impiirtas/teitile  (  AppMl  Gif... 
TrMe  Industry  (  Customs  Dept  Gov!  of  Hong  Kong 


CoHidl  for  I  livM  WoiW 

Tichliw 

Detroit  i  MickmK  RakMy  Cmpwir.., 
FYiasion  Mignetics  (  CkmICI 


New  Cenerition  Lobbir.. 


JhMncm  Minm  Conerist 

Citicorp  Cipdil  mvetlors  IM 
Mllropoktin  Transit  Authority 
Sen  Fraioscs  Public  Utilities 

Nikcr  Urguhal  i  Co 

DisibMd  American  Viterins 

M-Hoc  MortgigeBickid  SecwMlH  UlU.  I 

fac  Securities.  Inc „_..-..-...«.. 

First  Boston  Corp _.„.....»...... 

Ukler  Peibodr  t  Co,  Mc : 

J  E  Johnson  i  AsiKiiles.  he 

Amricin  Trucking  Assits.  Inc .»„„..„... 


M.t3 

"~\M» 

57500 
262  50 
6.00000 
1.00000 
2.(9500 
U\%\i 
IJSMO 

""rfaio 
"TmM 

1,65000 
2.500,00 
18.76(18 
1.24500 
2.808.00 


UpaMNini 


3041 
3.02123 


5950 
232.92900 


mm 

K743 

m» 

3724S 
24370 
1(7.30 


32  4J 


M4S 

vmm 

'"imSi 

1UI(.K 

7MM 

(IIM 


ILUMI 


UIS.I7 


3J34.W 
4iS32l 

1.1(5.00 
3(0.00 


\i\im 


4.77SJ0 


2.55000 
(0000 

1.39000 
8,51000 

80000 
1,24999 

75000 
1,24191 

(03M 


21.23300 


127,44228 


■«ys;ii 


17.00 
KMN 


7JNJ3 


mm 

MISN 

IM7iH 
I.N2.73 


22.401(0 


5.00000 

1540000 
3.75000 


1400.00 


».M 

'■■■"isii 

51471 

24291 

719  4( 

1.32(21 

2i'7( 


3J27H 
14400 

i.Miii 

4250 


3JM4I 
UK 

""'34174 


145981 
1,85911 

3,(1(40 
1,85911 
1.85111 

iism 

145141 
141141 


21,233N 

"iriWn 


17.03047 
1040000 
2145074 


«»47 


1741 

MiN 


II34S 

van 


1(5.00 


71(12 

3.(2402 
140000 


N4.3> 


11072 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD—HOUSE 


May  15, 1986 


OrgmzKion  n  Indmdiul  Hmg 


Me  S  Joms.  1050  17lli  Sheet,  NW.  #301  Wastimglm  DC  ?003«.... 
RanM  T  Jones  1800  Mssadiusem  A«t .  IM  Wasiifnetni  DC  20036 

David  W  Xrw.  '"  mi  Street,  NW  KKaslmgton  DC  20005 

H  RictianI  Uikf  100  Ne  Adwis  Street  l>eon9  IL  61629 

James  K  IMi  1101  16lti  Street,  NW  Uttrngm  DC  20036 

DonaM  J  Kanewslu,  90S  16lti  St .  NW  WaslMln  K  20006. 
■helEwSi 


Pallida  I  Ratson,  300  Independence  Aw,  Sf  Waslwiuloi  DC  20003 

ItaM  A  Kay  c/o  Dm  Lolmes  i  Abeftson  1255  23td  Street  NW  Waslnnglon  DC  20037.. 
Kaye  Sdnto  Fiaman  Hays  (  Haidki,  1575  I  Street,  NW,  #1150  Washington  DC  2000S... 


Od.. 
Do.. 
Dt.. 
k.. 
Do.. 
D).. 
O*.. 
to.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Keck  Malm  t  Cite,  1730  Pemisylyania  Avenue.  NW,  #350  Wastantkn  DC  20006.. 

Keth  Keeney.  5775  PeacMiee-Dunwoody  Rd ,  #5000  Allania  GA  30342 

Ke*i  Kriwe.  218  D  SI   Sf  Wssliinjton  OC  ?0003 

Snellen  Kemer,  218  D  Slirel.  SE  \*(astiinglon  DC  20003 ...„.., 

Robert  H  Kellen.  5775  PeacMree-Dumiioody  Rd ,  #500-0  Atlanta  GA  20342 

Donald  W  KellH.  PO  Bo«  3331  Houston  TX  77253 

Tlmmas  F  KeUey  III,  311  first  Street,  NW  Wasliinston  OC  20001 

Ty  Kelley,  PO  ta  1417  049  Alenandria  VA  22313 

Debmh  Marque.  Kelly.  1200  17lh  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Rictiard  B  Ke»y,  770  texington  Avenue  New  Yort  NY  10021 

Do 

Kemper  financial  Services.  Inc.  120  South  LasaHe  Street  Chicap  II  60603 

Mnn  kNcstors  Ue  InsinMX  Co.  120  South  lasalle  Street  Chicago  IL  60603 

Stebai  XeMM.  19944  Wmknnl  Ave..  #312  Bloomfield  Hills  Ml  48013 

FiMces  Am  KenM.  1331  Pemsytvaoa  Ave,  NW  #719  Washington  DC  20004 

Vytaalas  Kerbelis,  PO  BOX  4533  KEY  WEST  fl  33041 

T.  KcM  Kerr,  1625 1  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Fredenck  A  Kessmger,  1201  4t^  SI .  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

Dale  Rodney  Keldam,  1980  N  Atlantic  Ave .  #918  Cocoa  Beach  Fl  32931 

Gene  Kunmelman.  1424  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

King  &  SpaUng,  1730  Pennsytvama  Ave,  NW,  #1200  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Emptayer/Oient 


Pnmark  Corporation 

Nitaial  Council  o(  Fannet  Coopenlws... 

Nationai  Assn  o<  ReaMots 

Cilerpillat  Tractor  Co 

Sciealilic  Apparatus  Matos  Assn ,. 


Utann'  tall  Umon  of  North  America.  AaOO.. 

liberty  Inbbv.  Inc 

Arrowhead  Melah.  ltd. 

Bnslol-Myers  Co — 

Drummond  Company 

fisevier  Scientific  Putilishers 

Inlernalional  Medical  Centers,  Inc 

ITT  Corporation _. 

IDX  Net.  Inc . 


lanie  A  Kinney  Blum  Nash  t  Raihtiack  1133  15th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washington  DC  20005.. 
Kirtiy  GHIick  Schwarti  t  Tuohey.  PC .  1220  I  Street,  NW,  #310  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 

Kirkland  i  fllo,  655  ISIli  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Do - 

Do 

Kukpatrcli  t  UicJiiurt.  1900  M  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

to 


to- 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 
Do,. 


OonaW  R  Kirtley.  Hercules  PUza  Wilmmglon  Of  19894 

Rchaid  L  Klass.  1818  N  St    NW.  #600  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Peter  E  Kmghl.  1101  15lh  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

,  C  Neal  Kno«,  Neal  Knm  Associates  Box  6537  Silver  Spnng  MD  20906 

Paul  E  KoM,  Jc  Penny  Co.  hie  1301  Av<r,ue  of  The  Americas  New  York  NY  10019 

Konmeis  Fort  ScMeler  I  Boyer.  1401  New  Voik  Ave ,  NW.  12th  Fl  Washington  DC  200O5,, 

Do 

to 

to ^ - — 

Alan  G  Kraut  1200  17Ih  Street,  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

Lawrence  i  Kreider,  1015  IStti  SI.  NW  WasJiinglm  DC  20036 — 

James  C  Krone,  1152  Hasietl  Road  PO  Bo«  99  Haslett  Ml  48840,. 


James  S  Ktnminski,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  WishHigton  DC  20036 

laborers  hill  Union  o(  North  America,  U\.JX.  906  I6II1  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006, 

Rebecca  F  Lambert,  410  E  57TH  SIREH  New  Yoili  HY  10022 

Lane  i  tdson,  PC .  2300  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

to 

lane  t  Mittendort.  1750  K  Street,  NW.  #1200  Washinflon  DC  20006 

Karl  f  Laoensletn.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  #1000  Arlington  VA  22202 

Dennis  Lavallee.  180  S  Washington  SI ,  PO  Boi  6808  falls  Church  VA  22046 _.., 

,  George  H  Lawrence.  1515  Wihon  Blvd  Ajknglon  VA  22209 

*  ledrnr  (  Batsavaie.  PC.  1819  H  ST ,  HW.  #1125  Washmeton  X  20006 

Robert  F  lederer,  1250  I  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington  K  20005 


Nationai  Coalition  for  Cancer  Researek. 

Ploneei  Sjsteffls.  lac 

Riynufli  UNpoiatM — „ 

Unncd  Tetevuwn,  Inc 

Venture  Devekipment  Cup 

Schwinn  Bcycle  Co 

Robert  H  Retai  Co  (For:  Calone  CoMral  CauMil)., 

EnvmnMiental  Micy  Instltule 

Emrnnmntal  Policy  InstKule 

Mtrt  H.  Kellen  Co  (For  Calone  Control  CawcH).. 

QiMm  Wroleum  Corp 

Italiaaal  Restaurant  Assn 

Nahonal  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

American  Psychological  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Catakig  Showroom  I 
Nationai  Coalition  ol  lower  Prices... 


Receipts 


700.00 
2J100.00 


Eipcadibns 


1,100.00 
7.M0.00 
5,500.00 


440.00 


2.167.00 
966.00 


S43.7S 


210.40 


KF,  Inc  (For  AFGE .  Alliance  for  Local  1658) 

Association  of  Prwate  Pension  i  Welfare  Plans,  Inc 

ARAS 

American  Fed  ol  Slate  County  8  Municipal  Employees.. 
Animal  Health  Institute 


Consumer  Federation  ol  America 

Dorchester  Partners 

Matia  S  A  Solrelu  S  A  and  Combustion  Enguweiing, 

Milliken  9,  Company 

Woodrutf  foum^tion 

DisckBure.  Inc _. 

America  West  Airlines,  Inc , 


Natioaal  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn 

AiMliinited  Sugar  Co 

Keystone  Consoboated  Industries.  Inc 

T.I  ME  DC.  Inc 

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Mc., 

Calvert  Uoup.  Ltd 

Council  ol  Stale  Housing  Agencies 

Inlernalional  Gold  Corporation  limiled 

Investors  fiduciary  Trust  Co 

Paine  Webber  Jackson  t.  Curtis,  Inc 

Republic  Nationai  Bank  of  New  Yorii 

Search  Group.  Inc.. 


Whitney  National  Bank  <*  New  Orleans 

Wolverine  Work)  Wide,  Inc 

Hercules,  Inc 

OCA  International,  Inc  (For:  Sociele  Nilnnale  D'Etude  et  de  Const  de 

D'Aviation). 
Nationai  Council  of  Savings  Instilubeos. 


18th  Cong  Dist  for  Pro-Ue  Adwities.. 

Apex  Marine  Corp 

Atlantic  Richfiekl  Co., 


aowiey  Maiitime  Corp  i  Subsidianes. 

Malson  Navigation  Co 

American  Psychotogical  Assn. 

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supenison 

Roses.  Inc 

Nationai  Counol  of  Farmer  Cooperatiues... 


lelevere  lefler  Kennedy  O'Brien  i  Draw2, 2000  First  Bank  Place  West  120  South  6th  Street  Minneapolis  MN  55402.. 

lell  &  Mason.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #450  Washington  DC  20OO6 

to.. 


to., 
to.. 

to 


Donna  Lenho«.  2000  P  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20036 — 

Roger  N  Levy,  600  Pennsyhiania  Avenue,  SE,  #200  Washington  DC  20003 

Stuart  A  lewis,  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Robert  G  Lteralore.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

Judith  UcMman  2000  P  SI .  NW.  #400  Washington  X  20036 

Duke  R  Ligon,  4606  N  32nd  Stieel  Artmgton  VA  22207 

to 

Done  Palmer  miy,  1200  Peavey  BuiMmg  Minneapolis  MN  55479... 

DonaM  Undsey,  8213  S  Richmond  Chicago  II  60652 

Union  MieUs  Reisler  t  Cottone,  1015  18th  St,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20036.,. 

to 

to - 


to., 
to., 
b- 
k- 


to.. 
to., 
to., 
in- 
to., 
to- 


Wiley  &  Rem  (lor  Comsat) 

National  Assn  ol  Energy  Service  Cos.. 

National  Leased  Housing  Assn 

Independent  Producers  Group 

General  Dynamics  Corp.. 


National  Assn  ol  Plumbing.Heating.Cooling  Conlractots 

AMtncan  Gas  Assn 

MliCMl  Assn  of  Police  Organintns 

AweilMn  Assn  ol  Nurserymen 

Oty  ol  Ne*  Brighton _. 

County  ol  Oiange 

Orange  County  Transportation  Commrssnn 

Orange  County  Water  District 

Sanilalmn  Distiicis  ol  Orange  County 

Santa  Ana  River  Flood  Prolectnn  Agency 

WgnM's  legal  Delense  Fund 

InfelieMknl  Insurance  Agents  ol  Ametca.  Inc 

First  Interstate  Bancorp 

Manulaclureis  Hanover  Corp —...-.- 

National  Bank  ol  Detroit 

Chrysler  Coipoialon 

Women's  Legal  Defense  fund 


Corcoran  Hardesty  Whyte  Hemphill  t  ligon,  Pc  (For:  Nova  Soolia  RBiwces  Ltd) . 

Corcoran  Hardesty  Whyte  Hemphill  t,  Ugon  (For  Province  of  Nova  Scolia) 

NoiwesI  Corpaaton 

BiDtheriiood  o(  Locomotive  Engineen - 

Iowa  DqBrimMt  of  Transportation 

Lite  Superior  OisfricI  Power  Co „ .> 

Madison  Gas  (  Electric  Co.. 


1.50000 

2,10000 

500.00 

SOD  00 


10,115.00 


IJ61.00 


17,10000 


5,1SS.00 

14600 

2,860.00 


2,415.00 


4,09933 


240.00 


8.000.00 
3,000.00 


37.125.00 
21,615.00 
22,100.00 
29,237.35 
3,000.00 


300.00 
430.00 


4U.00 

900.00 

1.547.50 

1.000,00 

500,00 

2.000.00 

13.75000 


42356 
19,533,00 


700,00 

40000 

275000 

n,52 


Metropolitan  Samtaiy  Dtstnct  of  Greater  Oacato 

Michigan  Dept  of  Transportation 

Northern  Slates  Power  Co 

Oregon  Department  ol  Tramportatm 

Slate  of  Cotorado.  Dept  ol  Highways 

Stale  ol  IL.  Dept  ol  Transportation 

Stale  d  IL.  DepI  ol  Transportalnn,  On  ol  Wala  Rtsomes.. 

Supenor  Waler  Light  4  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Elecl'c  Power  Co 

Fuel  and  Light  Co. 


4,350.00 
588.00 

1,499.00 
8,14700 
3,914.00 
1,594.00 
3,000.00 
2.970.00 
5,17700 
4.918.00 

275.00 
9,081.00 

245.00 


233.54 
166.80 
509.13 


500.00 


1.6S1.44 
5500 


63.00 


5233 


63.05 
217.00 


151J8 


45.83 


106.00 
106.00 
151.00 


52482 


200.00 


6,490.17 
7,467.91 
4,498.60 
2.205.25 
279i5 


22.533.09 


483.00 


1.18057 
254  26 
66.28 


12,135.33 


131.45 


395.80 
54.28 


708.00 
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OriMUKm  Of  IndMdual  Frlng 


to.. 
to., 
to.. 


AmoM  Mayer.  1775  K  SI.  NW  Washington  X  20006 

G.  Mark  Maytiek).  PO  Boi  7305.  DepI  77  Kansas  City  MO  64116 

Jerry  McAndrews,  308  E  Caoilol  Si .  #10  Wastimglon  X  20003 

Ross  L  McCall.  11510  Georgia  Avenue  #115  Wheaton  MO  20902 

lames  W  McCarthy,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209 

James  F  McConnell  Jr .  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  Second  Fknr  Washington  DC  20036.. 

John  I  McCormick,  218  0  SI ,  SE  Washington  X  20003 

Molly  McCormick.  2301  Market  Street.  S24-4  Philadelphia  PA  19101 

Jack  McDonald.  1800  M  Street  NW,  #950  North  Washington  K  20036 

to 

to , 

to 

to 

to 

Norris  McDonHd.  218  D  St,  S£  WaslMiglon  K  20003.. 


Jack  McDonald  Co,  1800  M  Stroet.  NW,  #950  North  Washmglon  K  20036 

to 

to 

to - 

to 

to - - 

Christine  W  McEnlee,  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washinjion  X  20049 

Joseph  M  McGarry.  16  Munson  Rd  Faimmglon  CT  06032 

Robert  M  McGtotten.  815  16lh  SI.  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Qinslopber  C  McGialh.  New  York  State  Petroleum  Counol  156  Williani  St  New  York  NY  10038 

Wiham  F  McKenna,  2301  M  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington  K  20037 

MidiaH  R  McUod,  Scott  Harrison  t  Mdeod  2501  M  St ,  NW  Wishin|(on  K  20037 

to 

to 

William  F  McManus.  1331  Pennsyhania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  X  20004 

C  W  McMillan,  2021  K  Slreet,  m.  #306  Washington  X  20006 

McNair  Glenn  Konduros  Cortey  Smglelary  Porter  i  Dibblt.  1155  15th  Street,  NW  WMlM|ton  DC  20005- 

Do 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to.. 


Cynthia  A  McNeHI.  1217  Elm  Street  Denver  CO  80220 

Robert  McVicker  2001  Jetlerson  Daws  Hwy  Arlmglon  VA  22202 

leslK  S  Mead.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Wishington  K  20036,, 
Francis  X  Meaney,  1825  Eye  Streel  NW  Washmglon  X  20006 

to,, 

to,. 


,  1625 1  SI .  MW  WaftMtton  K  20036 -. 

HaroH  E  Mesirow.  21  Dupont  CIrde,  NW  Washmgton  K  20036 

TliofflH  I  Meskan,  777  Ulh  Slreet,  NW  Washington  K  20005 

Clinslopber  I  Meyer,  PO  Box  888.  E  Unit  Ashland  KY  41101 

Charies )  Mictteau,  toe  Canal  PUia  Portland  ME  04112 

to - 

Sharon  Mihnovets,  2809  S  Joyce  St  Arhngtoo  VA  22202 

Fred  MilUr.  218  D  St,  SE  Washington  X  20003 

John  R  Miller.  1750  Midland  Buikkng  Cleveland  OH  44115 

Inda  B  Mite,  1625  Eye  Si .  NW,  #810  Washinrton  X  20006 

W  Kirk  Miller.  735  North  Waler  Slieel,  #908  Milwaukee  Wl  53202 

Miller  i  Chevalier.  Chid.  Meliopoklan  Square  655  ISIh  Slreet.  NW  Washington  DC  20005,, 

to. 

to,. 


David  A  Utvin,  Suite  600  1001  22iid  SI,  NW  Washin|too  DC  20037 „ 

law  Dies  ol  SMdon  London  1725  Desales  St  NW,  #401  Washington  K  20036 -...-.-. <.. 

W*am  E,  long.  One  Nationwide  Pla;a  Cmumbus  OH  43216 - 

rmolhy  lovam,  3713  Gunslen  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22302 

Charles  M  Loveless,  1625  L  Slreet,  NW  Washington  X  20036 

Qiartes  Emmel  Lucey,  Manatt  Phelps  Rolhenberg  Tunney  8  Evan  1200  Now  Hampslwe  Avawt.  NW.  #200  Washngton  K 
20036, 

to 

Peter  J  Uiaano.  923  15lh  Street,  NW  Washrnilon  K  20005 

William  F  ludtom  Sr ,  PC  toi  5282  Virjinia  Beach  VA  23455 

Luman  i  Schoor,  1030  15lh  Si,  NW.  #720  Washmgton  X  20005...-. 

MichaH  L  lunceford,  8787  Slemmons  Freeway  Dallas  TX  75247 

James  Lyon,  218  D  Si,  SE  Washmglon  X  imi 

Samuel  A  Mabry,  1800  K  SI    NW  Washington  X  20006 

Sheila  MacOonak).  3231  Beech  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20015 

Peter  T  Madigan,  777  14lh  Streel.  NW  Washington  X  20005 - — 

K  Wayne  Malbon.  1250  I  Slreet,  NW,  #400  Washmglon  X  20005 - 

Daniel  C  MaMonado,  10000  Fans  Rd ,  #306  Potomac  MD  20854 

to - 

to - 

to - 

to ^...-v. 

to f - 

to 

Eugene  J  Makme  Jr ,  16002  Edgewood  Dim  Dumfries  VA  22026 

Lawrence  R  Makme,  1211  Avenue  of  The  Amencas  New  Yorti  NY  10036 

Manatt  Phelps  Rolhenberg  Tunney  8  Evans,  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  #200  Washington  K  20036 

Peter  T  Mangwne.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20004 

Frank  Mankiewic;  The  Power  House  3255  Grace  Streel  NW  Washington  K  20007 

Richard  J  Mannn  195  Montague  St  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Cynthia  ManslieM,  500  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  #520  Washington  X  20024 

Richard  Mark  1616  P  St,  NW,  #320  Washmglon  X  20036 

Patricia  Markey,  1155  15TH  ST   NW,  #400  Washington  X  20005 

Chalmers  H  Marquis,  1818  N  St ,  NW  #410  Washington  K  20036 

to 

Scott  Marshall,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20049 - 

Peggy  L  Martm,  777  14th  Slieel  NW  Washmglon  X  20005 - 

Mark  A  Maslyn,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  Washington  X  26024 .> 

Richard  D  Malhias,  1660  L  Si,  NW  #901  Washmglon  X  20036 

Hertwt  S  Matthews.  Rte  3,  Boi  43'  Mechanicsville  MO  20659 

William  C  Mattox.  1285  Avenge  ol  The  Jmencas  Ne*  York  NY  10019 : 

William  W  Maurer.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #1000  Arlington  VA  22202 

Albert  E  May,  1627  K  Streel  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 


EinptO)W/ClHnt 


WiMomm  Natural  Gas  Co 

Wocomin  hwcr  t  Li|hl  Co. 

Wmnwi  Pubkc  Service  Corp 

Standard  04  Compaiiy  (CtM) 

American  Hardware  fwiulaclunn  Am 

Natnnwidc  Insurance  Co 

Dinny  MiHer  Associates 

American  Fed  of  Stale  County  t 
Calhokc  Press  Asm 


McOffmoll  Will  (  Emery „ 

Tiamnrtation  institute „„.„.„..„. „„. 

Arba  lansees  Asin „ 

Mnnal  Assn  of  Personnel  ConsuNaits 

Mary  Kay  Cosmelia,  he 

Environmental  Policy  hislituH 

Hercules  Inc 

Nationai  Taxpayers  Union „.„..„ 

Nationai  Assn  ol  Realtors „..„....„..„ „.„., 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  RelretditsAwi „ — 

Aidi  Adion  Council 

tumtm  Soc  ol  AncsthesMtogisis 

Anocmm  ol  Ukv  Programs  8  Occiwhonal  HnWi  I  SiMn 

DuMrtmni  ol  Pubk  Health 

Isi  Angeles  Alkance  lor  Equrtabk  Cuslonis  Stalling — 

Natonal  Hemophka  Founditnn „ 

Unniersrty  ol  iJevadi.  Las  Vt|H 

CSX  Corporation ™.„._..,„..™_.„__.„,._.™.™.,.._,„ 

CelaneseCorp „ „„„,..., 

AHiance  lor  a  Capital  Acttss „„„..„....„ „ 

Footwear  Relaileis  ol  Amenta - 

Gray  8  Co  Public  CommuMUIms  IMT  he  (For  Stawl  THk  Gumnly  Ol) . 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

GPtI  Sorwce  Corporilion 

PifllOMflili'  CmMwo  lor  Nucton  Arms  Control -».,».'..« .«.»..»...- 


3,00000 

4J3200 

4,77000 

317  SO 

10,4X9 


(MM 


Aaancy  lor  Instructional  Tetovmon „,...„„ 

ChiWrens  Television  Workshop 

American  Assn  ol  Relired  Persons ^ ,.; 

National  Assn  ol  Reallors ..„■, ; 

American  Farm  Bureau  federation _..._ „ „ „ 

Pan  American  World  Aimvays,  Inc . „ - 

Martm  Marietta  Aetospm - 

EqwlaMe  We  Assurance  Society  ol  the  US 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Council  ol  AmeiicanFlag  Ship  Operators 

Uniled  Food  t  Commercni  Workers  Inlernalional  Unc* 

Farmland  industries,  Inc „ 

Competitive  Telecommunicatais  Assi -..- „-. 

SI  Ella  Ltd,  Inc '. . 

AiMricai<  Gas  Assn „..„.._ -....,„_.„ 

UN  1  MnoR  (For  CarmaSandkng Group) 

EihMMWilal  whey  institute ™ 

nmadelpha  Electric  Company 

Jack  McdonaW  Co  (for  American  Express  Corp) 

tack  McdonaM  Co  (For  Coalition  lor  the  Advincamont  ol  Mustriil  TkNIHi),. 

Jack  McdonaM  Co  (For  Dow  Corning  Corp) 

iKk  McdonaM  Co  (For  Fter  Fabric  8  Anirel  CoKition  lor  Tiaih) 

lack  McdonaM  Co  I  For  Mutual  Benctil  life  tauianci  Co) 

lack  McdonaM  Co  (For  Royal  2enilh  Corp) „.„. 

Enviionmenlal  Policy  Inslilule - „,.„..-,.„ 

AiMrcan  Uprcss  (Sorp ,-. - 

CciWM  l«  Mt  AdvMNMnt  ol  Mdottnil  ladnak|r!z 

Dow  Ootnni  Otrp 

Ffeat  Fibre  t  Apparel  Coalitnn  lor  Iiidl ........... 

•Mull  towllt  life  Insurance  Co ~. 

Roml '•"Ml  Coip •••" 

Jmncai  Assn  of  Rttned  Persons — 

AMMcao  Fod'iil'liiior''i' Coiifmd' 


20159 
4,937  50 
4,509  00 

2.50000 
12700 


7.111,00 
9S0O0 


3iO0 
"ill 


imm 


3.80581 

van 


20IM 


IMOtO 
IMOOO 
IJ40J0 


4J00.W 

looJn 

IJOOJO 


IJSltO 
8,40000 
4.13400 


3384$ 

"iijMoii 


7^00110 

40000 

lOOOOO 

S.»0.00 

».2S048 


2.100.00 


tonny  Mier  AsMoales.  400  N,  C«ilol  St .  NW,  #325  Wnhngton  DC  20001.. 

to 

to 

to I 


HousMy  GoidbHi  1  Kmtinin,  PC 

American  Assn  of  Crop  hisurm 

ChOM  Board  of  Trade .'. 

United  Egg  Producers — ._,. 

General  tiecliic  Co -..„™™ 

McMillan  t  farrell  AssociaKs  he 

Air  line  Pitols  Assn 

An  Transport  Assn  of  Antra 

Alaska  Airlines,  Inc 

Alignpac 

Amalgimaied  CMIhmg  8  Textile  Workers  Umon 

Committee  for  Fmancing  PublK  Iraniponalion  FacMn. 

GTE  Corporation _..__— — ..- 

Hosprlal  Corp  of  America „ 

'HousehoM  Inlernalional -„....-.— 

Robert  E  luliano  8  AssociattS — 

Metropolilan  Insurance 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  insuranci  Ol. 

McNeill  8  Company 

KoUsman  Instrument  Co 

IMmiI  CoMKil  of  Farmer  Cooperalnts, 


IMi  UM  OMn  Ferris  GkNsky  (  Popeo  (For  GoUman  Sachs  8  Co) 

IMl  iRM  CdM  Ferns  Gkivsky  t  Popeo  (For  Northern  Energy  CorporilM) 

Mmt:  levm  Cohn  ferns  Glovskv  i  Popeo  (for  Securities  Industry  Ann) 

American  Fed  ol  Slalt  County  t  Municipal  Emptoyees 

Ukck  Mchose  8  Charles  (Foi  foss  Launch  t  lug  Compwy.  foss  AMI  UM|.. 
Nitionil  Assn  of  RtiHors 


Americio  Express  Co 

Andrew  I  Iw  and  Aspin  TtchnolO0,  he.. 


I  Institute ,, 


Mcy  Im 

WOKOliio) 

Trustees  of  Nol-For.Prolit  HoipM.. 

Ameran  Malting  Barley  Assn,  Inc....- , 

Bingham  Dana  i  GouM : 

Blue  Crass  8  Bkie  Shield  Assn „ 

WwtOT  Sa*in(s  t  low  Assn 

Boiing  Coflipiny , 

Marine  Engineers'  Bmiicill  Assn 

Port  ol  Tacoma , 


SN|2 


I.WV 

"'imm 


MO  45 

"inni 
"sjm'oo 


l( '20,00 

17418.10 

i4SII 


IJSOPO 

imoo 

I.OMOO 
SISOO 

500,00 


noj)o,o6 


3injo 


4,50000 
I.S83J0 


l.»000 


71 58 


65J5ti5 

9.13875 

2.000,00 

I.OOOM 

17500 

imoo 


131(4 
H4« 
IllJi 


25511 
ttM 


40iS 


4325 

1500 

1.51712 

2404 

sun 


7100 
'2.5i4,'i« 


I.S4(N 


5,45455 

""25!OMb0 


3,01601 

2,03445 

68960 


50000 


23365 


2822 
21925 


1,036.97 
1J4840 


3J5000 


11074 
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Oiginuiton  or  Mwdual  ntag 


Hhi  C«M  Padtat  t  Stone.  Suit  1?I10  1015  IStti  SI .  NW  Wislwfin  U  20005.. 

C&  Nl  ■ip".  <360  N e  )«s  Pwil  Sliurt  Fl  33494 

CMsKm  \m^  ■'*«.  12?  C  St .  NW.  #750  Wislvngtiiii  DC  20001 

Mn  C  Iktsi.  923  Rwi  lUp  Dmc  Great  Fats  VA  22fl6« 

JiidM  Mntouse.  1700  N.  Moore  Street  Rosaim  V*  22209 

Jota  Htrpn.  1925  K  St.  NW  WislMWUri  DC  2000$. 


P«te  Oems  Iftagan.  777  14lti  Street.  NW  Wasliin|tor\  K  20005 

Morgan  Lews  h  Bockws.  Sute  BOO  North  1800  M  St .  NW  Wastaigtoi  K  2003(.. 

Do 

Do 

Join  W  Honartif.  4400  CamMkr  Dtm  Westtoro  H*  OISM 

Jem  L  Monri.  1511  «  St.  NW.  #1100  Wastaitton  W  20005 

Untta  C  Mbtb.  1725  »  Street.  NW.  #814  Wasbmgton  DC  20006 

Jane  Momsan.  21  Duimt  Circle.  NW.  #401  WaslMigton  K  20036 

Midiael  L  Mofton.  918  I6tti  Street.  NW.  #501  Waslmiton  DC  20006 

l«m  F  Mote.  1015  15lti  St .  NW.  #900  WashMton  DC  20005... 
IU(e  Rose  Gutlme  Meunter  t,  Fernkn.  2121  K  Street.  NW  W» 

Do 

Janes  S  Mokerri.  1840  WHson  Boutevard  Arincton  VA  22201 

Ridian)  J  Mufer.  1100  ComectKut  Ave .  NW  Welnrtn  DC  20036 

W  H  L  Mritos.  1745  Jeflersoe  Dave  ttigtwair.  0\m  kkfjm  VA  22202. 


K  20037.. 


Eilrail  L  Mwpliy.  1313  L  Street.  NW.  Iv6  Fto  KkMm  DC  20005.. 

Jeame  Mane  Mwpliy.  1730  RInde  Island  AMue.  NW.  #810  Washmgtm  DC  20036 

Williani  T  Murpliy  Jr .  Barrett  Montgomety  i  MurpKy  2555  M  Street.  NW.  #100  Waslmgton  DC  20037.. 

Do.. 

Ot.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 


Rasematy  (Mtin  Mwny.  1660  I  St .  NW.  #901  WaslMWlni  DC  20036... 

Sand  Mursliere.  1400  fye  Si .  NW  l»s^mgton  DC  20005 

Karen  J  Natdi.  Tlinx  Fmbarcadero  Cenlei  San  Franasco  CA  941II „. 

Do 

Do 

Bernard  Nasli.  1015  lltti  St.  NW.  #408  Waskngton  K  20036 

Do 

Do 


Employer /Chent 


Manau  County  Road  Comnnssoi 

American  Tdeptaie  t  Tetegtapli  Co 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Independent  Cdleges  t  Unweislies .. 


Receipts 


Boemg  Company — 

CoMWinicalions  Woriiers  of  Anenca 

National  Assn  ol  jtatos 

BusNKSS  Roundlable «.. 

Consoidaled  Natural  Gas  Co 

Republc  National  Banli  ol  New  Yerii 

Data  General  Cap 

National  Assn  ol  Devekipnient  Companies... 
Mard)  ol  Dimes  Birth  Detects  Foundation.. 
Business  Fieculives  lor  Nalnnal  Security... 

Godfrey  Associates.  Inc 

Inleniorlti.. 


American  Assn  ol  Eiporters-lnponas-Teilile  t  Appanl  Gmy.. 

GoMnment  ot  Hong  Koni 

National  MUk  Producers  Federatian 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Geiitral  Dynamics  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Goveinnient  Emptoitei 

Credil  Umon  Nalwal  Assn.  Inc 

American  CemenI  Iiade  Alliana.  Inc 

Assoculnn  at  Gieylnund  ttacli  Operaton  of  America. 

OKmical  Manulacturers  Assn.  Inc 

DAstem  Shapiro  t  Morm.. 


National  Alliance  for  Anmal  Legislation.  PC  Ban  77012  WashMton  K  20013 

National  Assn  lor  Stock  Cai  Auto  Raone.  hie  (NASCAR).  1801  Speedway  Baulevard  Daytona  Beach  Fl  32015.. 

National  Assn  of  Alonw  Veterans.  P  0  Bo>  409  EMon  MO  65026 

Natoial  Assn  ol  Beverage  Importers.  1025  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  #1205  Washington  DC  20005 _..... 

National  Assn  ol  CaUlos  Showroom  Merdiandisers.  276  Filth  Avenue  New  York  N*  10021 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc.  PC  Boi  1417049  Alenandria  VA  22313 

National  Assn  of  OevelopmenI  Companies.  1612  K  SI.  NW.  #706  Washmeton  DC  20006 

National  Assn  of  Energy  Seiwe  Companies.  2330  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Nahmal  Assn  ol  Hon*  BiaUeis  of  the  US.  ISIn  t.  M  sis.  NW  Washmelon  DC  20005.. 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Coleges  t  Unrveisjlies.  122  C  SI .  NW.  #705  Washington  DC  20001 

National  Assn  ol  Plurnbng^leaMM^ms  Conliaclors.  PO  Boi  6808  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Realtors,  777  lllh  SI .  NW  Washmgtcn  OC  20005 

Natod  Assn  of  Retired  Federal  Employees  1533  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

National  Assn  of  Wheal  Growers.  415  2nd  St .  NE.  #300  Washington  OC  20002 

National  Bcyde  Dealers  Assn.  Inc.  25255  CaOol  Road.  #215  Laguna  Hils  CA  92653 ~.. 

National  Clean  Air  Coakhon.  Inc.  530  7lh  St.  Sf  Washington  OC  20003 

Nahonal  Club  Association.  1625  Eye  St .  NW.  #609  Washington  DC  20006 

Natmal  CoaMnn  for  Lower  Prices.  276  5th  Avenue  New  York  NY  10001 


National  Comm  on  Smal  Issue  kidustrial  Development  Bonds.  Boi  I.  900  South  1800  M  SI .  NW  Washington  K  20036.. 

Nitoof  Conm  Against  Repressive  Legstataw.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NE.  #406  Washington  DC  20002 

"       I  CaiimMy  Action  Foundation,  he.  2100  M  Street.  NW.  #604a  Washington  DC  20037 

I  CdMdl  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1800  Mssachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

I  Council  of  Savings  histltutions.  1101  15th  St .  NW.  #400  Washington  K  20005 „... 

National  Education  Assn.  1201  16th  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

National  ErapWyee  Benefits  Institute.  2550  HI  St .  NW.  #303  Washington  K  20037 

National  Fanaly  Planning  i  Repniductwe  Health  Assn.  Inc.  122  C  SI .  NW.  #380  Washmglon  DC  20001 

Nation^  Fed  ol  Business  t  Protessmal  Womens  dubs.  2012  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Nationd  Leased  Housing  Assn,  2300  M  St.  NW.  #260  Washington  DC  20037 

National  Molorsmrts  Comm  ol  Acnis.  1500  Skokie  Boulevard,  #101  Northbrodi  II  60062 

National  Office  Ibciiine  Oealeis  Assn.  2121  K  SI   NW.  #830  Washington  K  20037 

National  Organmtnn  for  Women.  1401  New  York  Ave .  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20005 „.... 

National  Prmhng  Egupmenl  t.  Supplies  Assn.  Inc.  6849  OU  Dominion  Drive.  #200  Mdew  VA  22101 

NatHRal  Put*:  Altairs  Corp.  900  17*  Slieel.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Natmal  IWe  Asa  of  America.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  WasNnglon  DC  20036 

NatOBl  Rnf  HOKiM  CoMon.  2001  S  St .  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20009 

NataHt  Snot  Bwws  Imlei.  Rr  #1  Aitkm  MN  56431 

Nalionaf  Strateres  i  Mateing  Group.  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  NW.  #704  Washington  K  20006 

Nitional  Ia«  EyaMy  Assn,  321  0  St.  NE  Washmgtcn  OC  20002 

Nahonal  fn  Dealeis  S  Retreadeis  Assn.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  OC  20005 

National  Tour  Assn.  Inc  546  E  Main  Street  Lewwlon  KY  40508 

National  Turkey  Federation  11319  Sunset  Hifb  itf  Reslon  VA  22090 

Alen  Neece  Jr .  1050  17lh  Street.  NW  Welnglon  OC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Neece  Cator  (  Assocales.  Inc.  1050  WVi  Street,  NW  WzslMglDn  OC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 


Federated  Cost  Management  Systems 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

O'Connor  S  Associates 

Pan  American  World  Amiiays.  Inc 

W*lerness  Society 

McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (For  AmIac.  Inc) 

McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  t,  Enosen  (For  Castle  {  Cooke,  be) ... 
McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  i  Enersen  (For  Rohr  Industries,  Inc) ... 

General  Eleclrc  Co 

Merck  &  Co.  hK — ... — 

INM.  NIC « ..«........»»»........».._....»..«» 


4.900.00 
S.4SO.0O 


2.016.00 


i.;».oo 


2.500.00 
1/100.02 


6JS1.00 


U7I.15 
42111 
3.22500 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
4.250.00 
300.00 


1J00.00 


672.67 


Ejipenditures 


4.265.00 


28,944  79 

483  00 

35,82112 

490,077  00 

1.526  53 


Westinthouse  Electric  Corp.. 


Mom  liirC«ilit  Access.. 


Dp- 
Oi- 

Do.. 


Mary  EhafcVi  Neese.  1101  ISIIi  St..  NW.  #400  Washmglon  K  20005 

Noil  t  Company.  Inc.  900  17th  St.  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20006 

Nel  MuhnhoU  Shaw  S  Seegei,  900  17th  SI ,  NW,  #400  Washmglon  OC  20006 

ThonusC  Nelson,  1920  N  St,  NW  Washmglon  OC  20036 

New  Generation  Lotty.  410  8th  Avenue  Dai^  KY  41074 

Noon  Hargnve  Devans  1  Doyle.  One  Thomas  Cnle.  NW.  #800  Waslmglon  OC  2000S.. 

Do :::: 

Robert  I  Nooto.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washmglon  DC  20024 

OMd  F  Norooss.  2201  State  Highway  38  Cherry  Hill  NJ  08OO2 


James  Norton.  1400  Eye  St ,  NW  Waslwigton  K  20005 . 

Nsssaman  Guttna  Knn  S  EMt.  1140  f9th  St .  NW.  #600  Washmglon  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Ol.. 

Oi 

Dp 

Do 

NL  Industries.  Inc.  1230  Avenue  of  The  Amencas  New  York  NY  10020 _„„. 

Mary  Eiken  O'Brien.  1800  M  St .  NW.  Sute  710  South  Washmglon  OC  20036 

Emify  O'Conna.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20005 


O'Connoc  t  Hannw.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #800  Washington  OC  20006.. 

Jane  O'Grad*.  815  16th  St .  NW  Welaigton  DC  20006 

BvtiRM  (svm.  1919  Pemsyluama  Ave ,  NW.  #300  Wshmglon  OC  20006..- 


Neece  Cator  t  Assooales.  Inc  (For:  Association  oi  Small  Business  Oewlciiroail 

Centers). 

Neece  Cator  &  Associates,  inc  (For  National  Venture  Capital  Association) 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Small  Business  Umted) 

Associalioo  ol  Small  Business  DevekipmenI  Centers 

National  Assn  ot  DevekipmenI  Companies  (NAOCO) 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Investment  Cos 

Nabonal  Venture  Capital  AssocialkXi 

Small  Business  United „ „.. 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manulacturers  Assn 

Nahonal  Council  ol  Savings  Inslilulioni 

Republic  of  Gabon 

Insurance  Servicine  i  Inlornutnn  Systems  Coip 

American  Mining  Congress. „. _.. 

American  Free  Trade  Assn.  iiK. 

Bausdi  i  Lomb '.- 

Amercan  Farm  Bureau  Federahon 

Pittsburgh  I  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co 

WiMemess  Society 

AehH  lite  i  Casually 

California  Student  Loan  rnanct  Cop ™ _ - 

Helionetics.  Inc 

Insurance  Assn  ol  Connecticut . 


Northwestern  Natnnal  Ufe  InsuraiKe  Co.. 
Southern  Cablornia  Edison 


Dow  Coming  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Committee  for  PiudenI  Deregulatnn 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  t  Congress  of  Industrial 

Colorado  Mumopal  Bond  Dealers  Assn 

Grocoy  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc 


Inlematnnal  Union  of  Brtklayers  t,  Aaed  Craflsmn.. 


3.216.00 
1.250.00 


11.006.S6 


10.04000 


3.31321 

43.927  00 

16.708  76 

2.900.119.31 

26.505.03 

4,986.00 

123.868.00 

264.447.80 

900.00 

19,759.19 


300.00 

15t.974.62 
8378.00 


26.25000 
2.124.50 
5il7.0O 

25.172.00 


1.700.00 


1.700.00 
1.10000 
2.000.00 
2SO.0OOOO 
5.00000 


5,500.00 

38.448.00 

965.37 

400.00 

87.50 


200.00 


2JOO.0O 


16,174J4 

76.51 

3.799.43 

4.000.00 


307.61 

noo 


95.04 


241.71 

2.100.00 

M.07 


17.00 


S04.34 

15.00 
161.13 
105.00 
45297 
27064 

22.55 


72.00 


495.67 

8.00000 
3.70341 


5.411.10 

8.05109 

483  OO 

81.58272 

72.293.00 

1,526.53 

165,789.75 

9,630.00 

20,436  84 


24,470.21 


4,77743 


9,101.01 
39.92900 
9.02627 


26,50503 
2.49179 
4.19700 

36.35948 
900.00 

33,044.07 


168.766.78 
27.110.61 


43738 
2,13042 
5J170O 
25,172.00 


1,700.00 


1.700.00 
IJOOOO 


3.200.00 
145.00 


247.80 
8,41588 

39087 
640.00 
350.00 

"imm 


2I0.0b 
10J37.S0 


64.12 

"iiin 


in.4s 

20.00 
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Organuitonor  Indwidiiil  Filini 


Do.. 


K  20004.. 


M.  DIM  OTook,  1000  Wilson  Btvd ,  #2300  Ailmfton  VA  22209 

Nm  H.  Oboi,  1020  I9th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washimton  K  20036 

Nlif  H  Oflin,  1776  It  Street  NW  Washmgtcn  K  20iM6 

Jack  John  Okveio.  36  W  44  SI.  #1115  New  York  NY  10036 

Van  R  Olsen.  1156  15lh  SI.  NW.  #1019  Washington  OC  20006 

Oppenhomer  Woltf  Foster  Shepard  I  Donnelly.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #700 

Oiarles  J  Orasm,  1400  It  Street.  NW.  #500  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Mdiel  Ortian.  World  Financial  Center  New  Vorli  NY  102854705 

Overseas  Education  Assn.  1201  16th  Street.  NW  Wnfmitan  DC  20036 

Kalhenne  Ann  Ow.  One  Duponi  Circle.  NW.  #300  Washmclon  OC  20036 

Allen  Scott  Pack,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  Afeertson  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washmglon  K  20037 
Patoms  t  Oonntf^  Group,  1120  CowKticut  Ave..  NW,  #335  WaslM|lM  K  20036 -.. 

Do ~. - — 

Do : 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Empfoyci/QMit 


Gen  Palast.  1313  L  St .  NW  WaMiiten  K  20015 

Andrew  Paknei.  218  0  Si .  St  Washmjton  OC  20003 --^ v:i-iijj^" 

Gerard  Paul  Panaro.  Webster  Chanberlain  I  Bean  1747  Penmybina  Aye..  NW  WaslMi(lon  K  20006.. 

Peter  I  Pantuso.  7900  Westpark  Drive.  #514  Mclean  VA  22102 

Judith  E  Park.  1533  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Pnidence  H,  Parks.  1100  H  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20080 

Tom  E  Paro.  1735  Oesales  Si .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 ■■.■■•■•..•■•• 

Joseph  R  Parrott  Jr .  in  RayoiMi.  Inc  5526  D  OU  National  Hiihway  CoHege  Pirti  GA  30349 .. 
hry  and  Romam  Assooales.  Inc.  233  Constitution  Avenue.  NE  Wis' 
Do 


DC  20002.. 


Nortolh  Soutlwm  Corp. 

Northrop  Oorp 

US  West.  Inc 

Dinct  Selling  Assoaatan... 
Ofwero  Ftoretca  Ajsodata.. 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn 

Korean  Fxtweai  Eipoilm  f 

H)Ml|un  Control.  Inc. 

Amncin  Eqrcss  Ot 


US  Student  Association 

Alfomi  SMI  Corp.  Ltd.  et  *... 
Nftia  Steel  Corp.  Ltd,  et  *... 

Brown  Bouen  Corp 

Dow  Chemical  USA ,... 

Harrih's.  Inc „ 

Corp.. 


Op.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


WMiam  H  Patterson.  1331  Pemsylvana  Ave .  NW  WashM|tan  DC  20004 

Patton  Boggs  t  Bkw.  2550  M  St,  NW.  #100  Washmjton  K  20037... 

Paul  WeissTlilkind  Wharton  t  Garrison,  1615  L  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20036 . 

Do 

Do 

Endicon  Peabody  Law  Otfies.  71  Spl  Brook  Road  Nashua  NH  03060 

Peace  Political  Action  Committee.  I W  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washmglon  K  20002 . 

Pelton  Research  Center,  1400  S  Joyce  Street  Arlington  VA  22202 

Elm  Pell!,  723  InvestmenI  BuiMmg  Washington  DC  20005 

Pepper  Hamilton  i  Scheetz,  1777  F  Street,  NW  Washmglon  K  20006 

Barbara  It  Pequel,  1311  Ourncy  Si ,  NE  Washrntlon  DC  20017 

Robert  A  Perkins,  1100  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW  Washmglon  OC  20036 

David  F  Periy.  15  Computer  Drive,  W  Albany  NY  12205 

John  J  Pesch.  3422  Stoneybrae  Drive  Falls  (Siurch  VA  22044 

Petroleum  Mariieteis  Assn  of  Amenca.  1120  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  #1130  WnM|toi 
Peyser  Associates.  Inc.  1000  Vennont  Street,  NW.  #400  WadMigloo  OC  20005 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do - - 

Do.. 

Do. 


DC  20005.. 


John  0  Philhps  122  C  St   NW.  #750  Washinflon  DC  20001 

Mark  W  A  Phillips.  507  2nd  Si .  NE  Washmglon  OC  20002 

Paul  J  Phoenw.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  t  Afeertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW 

Pierson  Ball  t  Dowd.  1200  11th  St..  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Do. 


DC  20037.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Pilots  Rights  Aisobalion.  P  0  Boi  7000-367  Redondo  Bead)  CA  90277 

Sumner  Pingree.  1400  Eye  St .  NW  Washmiton  DC  20005  ;^  •  -^ 

mkin  MS  Pitcailhly.  1?30  K  St   NW.  #/I)3  Washinrton  DC  20006...^.......^..;^;;^;;;^..^..^^^... 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  America,  Inc.  2010  Massadhusetts  Avenue.  NW,  SMi  Fl.  WKMnflon  K  20036 .. 
Ronald  L  Plesser  Blum  Nash  t  Railsback  1133  15th  Street.  NW  WaslMigton  DC  20005 

Do - 

Nancy  Pohkoff.  2000  P  Street.  NW,  #400  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Mmdy  Pollack,  1025  Connectcut  Ave  NW  #512  Washmglon  OC  20036 

Michele  Pollak,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20049 

PMtp  Porte  t  Assocs.  hic.  3845  N  26th  St  Aitngtan  VA  22207 

Oo - 

POMl  Giitiiiiiiiii''l^' t  Ho^^  

Oo 

\t»ZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl 

Do - 

Do : 

GraydonR.PwwiV.'.'WiW  


PnScf  Sietei  DooHtle  t  faniw.  1101  16Mi  St..  NW  Washniton  K  20036 

Robert  L  Pratt,  101  FinI  Ave  Wattham  MA  02254 ■::^i^ujs-- 

Pnsltn  Thorgrmson  Eis  1  Hdnian.  1735  New  Vot  Avenue.  NW.  #500  WnkMiton  OC  20006.. 

Bartwa  I.  Piioi.' 336 'ihi  Buikkng  B^^^^^^  

WOoAuN  M  Price  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #560  Washmitan  K  20014 

Pio-Ule  Conpessianal  Dotncl  11.  PC  Bo»  727  San  Cartos  CA 94070 "••■—•••.• 

Prateaon^Nanaicn'  Assn.  PO  Box  7762.  Ben  Frantlm  Stabon  Washmglon  DC  20044 

(■read  Advisoiy  Group.  1029  Vennont  Ave .  NW.  #860  Washmtton  K  20005. 

Prneci  Cure.  Inc.  20?0  «  Street.  NW.  #350  Washinflon  X  2(»06 

Pi<Sct  Ike  tanocMt.  Inc.  451  SouOi  Induna  Street  Mooiesville  IN  46151 


Servn  Employi«%iniitM'i^^^^ 

EiMoamMitJl  Policy  Mstitutt 

Retail  Bahtn  Am 

National  Confectioners  Assn  ol  the  US 

National  Assn  of  Retired  Federal  EmployMS 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co 

Association  of  Maumum  Sennoe  TeliCMltn,  be 

ITT  Corporation 

American  Family  Lite  Aswranoi  Co 

Care  Enleiprises 

Generic  Pharmaceutical  hiduslry  Asm 

Herbalife  Inlernalional 

Heron  Buichetle  Rudietl  t  Rolhwed 

Hotel  Empkiyees  I.  Reslaurinl  EmployM  lil'l  UMm... 

Internilional  Brotherhood  of  TeafflsMn 

Johnson  k  Johnson 

hrkland  i  Elks 

Knudsen  Corporation 

Manville  Corporation __„..___.-.... 

Molion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  he „_.„...... 

National  Ueer  IMidesalers  ol  America „..„. 

Pharmaceutical  ManulKlurers  Assn 

Sony  Corp  ol  Americi 

T I M  E  DC,  he „ „ 

Techamcrci,  he . 


2,711.40 


imm 


nut 


90000 

4.50000 
721.11 
750.00 


UniM  Food  t  Commercial  Workers  Mcnutanil  Uim.. 

GmmI  Brttie  Co 

Qielsei  PrepBty  (Hieis — 

Alliance  lor  Caoiial  Access 

Korea  Iron  &  Sleel  Assn — —. 

NEC  Corp  and  NEC  Amenci,  Mc 

Walker  Urquhart  1  Co :. — 


Help,  he 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn 

Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  ol  New  Verii 

American  Soc  lor  The  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Hosjjitai  Association  of  New  Yorii  Slati 

Norilirop  Coip 


BawCon) ...^. .;.... 

DcpMlmnt  of  Public  Piopvly.. 


Mtlnpohliii  Tofldo  Consortium.. 
MUnpililiiiTranvtAullionty.... 

Regionil  Transit  Authority 

Sacramento  Regional  Transit.. 


Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authonly 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Indeoendeni  CoReges  I  immilm.. 

Conlederited  Trtes  of  Wami  Spnngs 

Oofasoo.  he 

American  Academy  of  Podotncs 

Dun  t  Briddnel  Corp — 

ElPomar 

Genentech 

Meetnus  Diseases  Sooely  ol  Amenca 

Inlernatnnal  Futures  Enhange  (BennudI)  Ud 

Inlei  HoMmg!  (Bermuda)  Lid — 

Natnnal  Assn  lor  BnmedKal  Researdi.. 
Natnnal  Assn  oi  Casually  t  Swely  i 

SateMe  Business  Systems 

SecunlKS  Industry  Assn 

Stewart  i  Stevenson  Senncn.  he.. 


%xnm 

174JI 

"4Jio6"oo' 

IIJ3t.0O 
1.14349 
29600 
6.00000 
1,50000 
3,225.00 
2.50000 
3,000.00 
1,400.00 
4,000.00 
2.25000 
3,33300 
3,60000 

moo 

1.500.00 
4.10000 
1,500.00 

750.00 
2,10000 
2.400.00 
4JO00O 
1.000.00 

274.M 


2J0U.00 


310M 
SK.N 


ISJNH 
K2.00 


117^10 
11.575.00 


4J1000 
14.00000 
4.500.00 
9.000.10 
2.250.00 
9M0M 
4.750.00 


iwi. 


a.770.19 


Wilderness  Society 

Amencan  Busmess  Confenm.  he.. 


Direct  MarhetmgAsw 

Dixloure.  Inc 

Women's  Legal  Oettme  Find .. 

oeAssn  ol  Americi.. 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Amencan  Assn  lor  Respiratory  Therw, 
Amencan  Medical  Records  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Medical  Direetois  ol  tapnloiy  Cm.. 

Bear  Stearns  i  Co 

CoaMnn  loi  the  Advancement  of  Industrial  TidMOlaoi.. 

CoaMnn  lor  Competiinn 

Flood  Control  Advisory  Comnuttie 

htcniahonal  Telecommunicalnns  SiMiti  OriiMahn.. 

SKW  Altoys  Inc 

Weslmihwse  Eleetnc  Corp 

Seientihc  Apparatus  Makers  Assn — 

Banker  s  Assn  lor  Foreign  Trade 

Ikenno  Electron  Corporabon — 

CH2MHi 

Universitv  of  Michun  HowilalS 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

CSX  Corporation 


2.ieo.N 

2.7SOM 


131.62 
7m31 


711.00 


341.15 

itmiB 

2.500.00 
4.01000 


15.M1.00 
920.00 
2.12200 
3.671.00 
4.10LOO 

2S.714.M 


7.SHM 
SJSOOO 


425.00 
3M.10 

554.40 
7JM.7I 


11J71.2I 


2300 
16.50 


vm 


i,st2n 

1701 
51615 


6,34600 


137.K 


75.M 


131,13 
77  51 


lUO 

11341 

1.211J1 


iittJt 


TOM 


113.20 


1M71N 
lSJ44.tt 
3JI1I3 
IJHJI 

32JII.33 
2.12901 
1.571.27 
3.21113 
6.57633 
732JI0 


$N.U 


3000 
7.29631 


211.11 


11464 

2100 
6938 
26045 


240.00 
1.173.00 


10955 
15125 

42215 
4Ji7  43 

36301 

73.91160 

17174 
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Organiatm  ot  Indmdual  Filing 


Jefli«»  K  Prassm.  1505  N*  167m  Street  Mm  fL  33169 

Putk  rmfen  Pmcliasen  G(«b.  610  SW  Broaiknir.  ||I608  Pvttani)  OR  9720J.. 
Amnr  lee  Qmnn,  1015  15lti  Street.  N*.  #200  Waslwijlon  DC  20005 

Oo 

Do 

Do _ 

Rlflli  i,  MKon,  900  1701  St.,  NW  WlslniMi  DC  20006 » 

Do 4 

Oo 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Oi.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


SliipiKis  Natwnt  Fieiglft  I3aan.. 


IWiatd  H  Ratm,  1615  H  SI.  NW  Washmgtan  DC  20062 

Thomas  F  Railsbacti.  Ouni  Nasli  i  IMsliack  1133  15tli  St..  NW.  #1100  Waslmgton  DC  20005. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Main  H  tolbo»sky.  1101  15tti  Street.  N*.  #400  WasHmjton  DC  20OO5 

Robert  A  Rapoza.  2001  S  St.  MW.  #500  Wasliin|toii  DC  20009 

RoOed  A  Rapoza  AssooHes.  2001  S  Street.  NW  Waslimglon  DC  20007 

Eiler  C  Ravnholt.  723  iMCSMnl  BJik.  WasHmgtoo  DC  20005 

Raymark  Cormatoi.  100  Oakiww  Dnw  Trumiull  CT  06611 

Recordmg  Iridiistry  Assn  o<  America.  Inc.  888  Seventti  Avenue.  9tli  R  New  Vorli  NY  10106 

Rotert  C  Red**.  7315  Wisconsin  Ave  Betliesda  MD  20814 

Robert  0  Redding.  3519  Sw  147tli  lane  Road  Ocala  Fl  32673 

Jo  Reed.  1909  It  Street.  N*  Washington  OC  20049 .,. 

Robert  S  Reese  )r ,  2200  Mrll  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22314 

William  Relfalt.  1400  E»e  St.  NW  WasJimglon  OC  20005 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #512  Wasliington  OC  20036 

Religious  Coalitnn  tor  Abortion  Riglits.  Inc.  100  Marylafld  Avenue.  Ne  Wasliington  DC  20002 

Lee>  Reno.  509  C  Street.  NF  Wasnmglon  DC  200()2 -.. 

Reserve  OHcers  Assn  of  tHe  US.  1  Constitution  Ave .  NF  Wasliington  OC  20002 — 

Resources  Fund.  Inc.  810  IStti  St .  NW.  #804  Washington  OC  20006 :... 

Fredenc*  W  Rtwdes.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Wasliington  DC  20006 ... 

&ace  Eltei  Rice.  600  Marytand  Ave.  SW  Wasliington  DC  20024 

les  Riditef.  1801  Speedway  Boulevard  Daytona  focti  Fl  32015 1  *t«»iil  ton  lor  Slo*  Car  Auto  Racine,  he  (N 

Do  NMoMl  Holorsiiorts  Comm  ol  ACCUS.  FIA.  Inc.. 

Ury  D  Riclurds.  1200  17tii  Street.  NW  wisiiinjion  i)C  20036 !  Aiwncan  PjycMogical  Assn 

Don  L  Rickells.  2550  M  Slieel,  N*.  #695  Wasbngtes  U  20037 ;  to  Steams  t.  Co.  

Oo_ I  General  American  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 


Emplayer/Client 


Inlernational  Medical  Centers,  he.. 


Rewpis 


Cooper  laboratories.  Inc.... 

Gowrnment  ol  BeliM 

Governmenl  ol  Republic  of 
Sugar  Assn  ol  the  Caribbean 
Aiiwiican  Sbip  Building  Co... 

"     Corp 

'  ol  Bennuda 

h  Gamers.  Inc ... 
R.J.  ReyiNHs  iadaslnes.  Inc. 

R.J.  Reynolds  Tdncco  Co 

Sea-Land  hdustnes.  Inc 


Co.. 


Security  Pacilic  leasing  Corporation.. 
Security  Pxific  National  Bank .. 
Stimson  lumber  Co  t,  Miller  Re 
Oambei  ol  Commerce  ol  the  US. 

CSX  Corporation 

Federal  Judges  Association 

Insmnoe  Assn  ol  Connectiait 

nut  OMy  Productions 

HalioMi  Ciiuncil  ol  Savings  Institutions. 

NafiOMl  Rural  Housing  Coalition 

Friends  of  the  Rural  fievetopment  Loan  Find.. 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  tan „ 


American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons . 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Society 


ftasman  Reno  t  Cavanaiith  (For:  Notnnal  Assn  ol  Housing  Coopcratlw).. 


,       .    rTRtRutterCo 

Jtmencan  Farm  Bwtaii  Federation . 


Do"I"I""!"!"r.I."!!!.!.!.!!.!!!.! I  Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 


Do.. 


Riddell  Holroyd  t  Butler.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #1215  Washington  OC  20004.. 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


NcrthMSlern  Mutual  Ue . 

H.  F.  Atmanson  8  Co 

Jteatiates  Corp  ol  North  America.. 

Benelicial  Corporation 

CIT  Financial  Corp 

W  A  Wtotg  FoundalBO 


Nortiert  I  Riedy  Jr ,  1400  tye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 |  Wildemess  Society 

Siert  F  Riepma.  1625 1  St.  NW.  #1024-A  Washington  DC  20006 

Bob  lorm  Robison  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20004... 
Rodey  Dickason  Sloan  Akin  i  Robb.  PO  Box  1888  Albuquergue  NM  87103.. 


ladiF  Roebel.  712  Commerce  Bklg  127  W  Berry  Street  fort  Wayne  IN  46802 
James  T  Rogers.  311  First  Street.  NW  WasMigtm  DC  20001 


Terrell  A  Rogers.  7  WiktMod  Itad  Cmela  GA  30531 . 

Terrence  I  Rogers.  1325  Massadmsetts  Ave.  mil  Wastimglon  OC  20005.. 

Rogers  i  Wells.  1737  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Peter  RoeoH  122  C  Street,  NW.  #750  Washington  DC  20001.. 


Assn  ol  Margarine  Manulactwers 

■  Hi*  t  Knowlton.  Inc 

Havaio  Tribe 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  MidStales  Health  J  Benefit  Trust.. 
National  Restaurant  Assn 


Stepben  ?  Rob^kempei.  150  S  Washington  St .  #100  Falls  Chutdi  VA  22046 

Raymond  W  Roper.  1601  Duke  Street  JUeiandria  VA  22314 

Leslie  Rose.  624  9th  Street.  NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20001 

Aliert  B  Rosenbaini  HI.  2200  Mill  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Francis  C  ihsenbetger.  6809  Meliose  Drive  Mdean  VA  22101 

Roses.  Inc.  1152  Hjslelt  Road  PO  Box  99  Haslett  Ml  48(40 

Stephen  0  Rossetti.  1434  Duke  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Joseph  L  Rosso.  220O  Mill  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314 „_ 

Wilham  C  Rountree.  Suite  600  1001  22nd  St .  NW  Wasbmgton  DC  20037....- 

John  H  Rousselot.  1101  I5th  SI.  NW  #400  Wasjunglon  DC  20005 

James  S  Rubin,  1150  Connecticut  Ave   NW.  #700  Washington  DC  20036 

Ronald  R  Rumbaugh.  5205  leesburth  Pike.  #505  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Robert  M  Russell.  2170  Pieitnont  M .  NF  Atlanta  GA  30324 . 


Sberyl  P  Rutledge.  Cralt  «  Rdiards  1050  Tliomas  lellerson  SI .  NW.  6th  Fl  Washington  DC  20007 .... 

Jdn  G.  Ryan.  1700  »  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006 „. 

Pabicia  Ryan.  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Wliam  Samuel.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 „ 

James  D  Santim.  Bd*  Santmi  Hoy  Miller  i  Uachok  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW.  #700  Wisliington  DC  20007.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ronald  A  Sarasm.  311  First  Street.  NW  Wasliington  OC  20001 

Jobn  S  Satagai.  1250  I  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20005 

Satellite  Syndicated  Systems,  Inc,  PO  Box  702160  Tulsa  OK  74170.. 
Uara  B  Sauer  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeeosie  NY  12601. 


Save  Our  Security.  Suite  222  1201  T6th  Street.  NW  Washington  U  20036.., 

Robm  M  Schachter.  1801  A  St .  NW,  #700  Washington  DC  20006 , 

VmM  A  Sdiailberger.  1750  New  York  Ave  Washington  DC  20006 

Thomas  G  Sdiendt.  Ill  Fast  Wisconsin  Ave.  #1800  MiNvauliee  Wl  53202.. 

Robert  Richard  Schmitt.  430  S  20th  St  Omaha  NB  68102 

Mark  L  Schneider.  1001  22nd  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington  DC  20037 

H  6  W  Schroeder  1050  17lh  Street.  NW.  #490  Washington  DC  20036.... 

ludy  Schub,  1909  k  Street,  NW  WasMMtOi  K  20049 

Ridiard  F  SchulU.  807  Maine  Avenue.  SK  WStalglon  K  20024.. 


I  B  Sdwlti.  Suite  700  2000  P  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

UpN  D.  Schunack.  1800  M  Street.  NW.  #790  South  Washington  DC  20036. 
Sdiwabe  Wifeamsaa  HFyatl  Moore  &  Roberts.  Sate  302  1000  htomac  St.  NW 

Do 

Do _ 

Oo 

Do. 


K  20007.. 


Al«i  R  Schwartz.  Blum  Nask  t  Radsbact  1133  ISth  Street.  NW.  #1100 
Slew  Aaron  Schwartz.  818  Roeder  Rd.  #702  Sihier  Sprmg  MD  20910.... 

Cart  F  Sdiwensen.  415  2nd  St .  NF.  #300  Washington  DC  20002 

Sdiwnn  Bcyde  Co.  1856  North  Kostner  Avenue  Chcafo  IL  60639 


OC  20005.. 


Saenlific  Apparatus  Makers  Assn.  1 101  16th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 . 
Douglas  W  Scott.  730  Polk  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94108 


American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees 

t»  American  World  Airways,  Inc 

NahonI  Assn  ol  independent  Colleges  i  Unnersdes .. 

hitenalional  Technical  Expertise  ltd 

Society  of  American  Florisis 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc 

National  Conference  ol  Bankruptcy  Judges 


hrternaMmal  Military  Club  Executives. 

AnwiCM  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohioi 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions. 

Allied-Signal.  Inc 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  ol  America 

Orkin  Pest  Control 

Consumers  United  lor  Rail  Equity  (CURE.) . 

Sduibb  Corporation 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

American  Fed  ot  Government  Emplayees 

Greens  Creek  Joint  Venture 

Homestake  Mining  Co _. 

ISl  Ventures.  Inc 

Lorimar  Ndudms 

Marlene  C.  McGari 

National  Tw  tan.  he 

Nuranda  Eipkration,  Inc 

Redfield  Land  Oimpany ..„...». 

Savige  kduslnes 

"■ "     "Restaurant  Assn.. 


Assn  ol  Nurseiymen... 


Scenic  Hudson.  Inc.... 


Price  Walerhouse 

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters.. 
National  Emptoyee  Benefits  Mstitule 


Standard  Oil  Co  (Oho) 

Consumers  ftwer  Co 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

OeabW  American  Veterans 

hMc  GtiMi.  he. 

OmCmmi  COipL 

Ftowind  Oirp 

Mountam  Stales  Energy.  Inc 

Piasecki  Aircratt  Corporation 

Public  Generating  Pool, 


8S5D0 
35,120.70 


3.00000 


1,000.00 
22.500.00 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 


20,000.00 


3,000.00 
2,379.80 
4,446.00 

3B000 
8.303.00 
1.93(.00 
1.000.00 
14,010.40 

600.00 


IJ3I.2S 


476.54 
9,000.00 
2.402.47 


243.775.37 
2JJ76.3S 


3,00000 
6.50800 
8.00000 


1.000.00 


5.000.00 
3.000.00 


Expenditures 


4.887.00 
3,166.21 


13.K 
66M 

1,026.96 
24.41 
263.52 
232.34 


94S.94 


117.71 


215.02 


1,250.00 


11,04931 


4,47100 


2.25000 


Stale  ol  Oregon.  Oty  ol  PntM.  Oregon  Heiro 

Doctosure.  Inc _ 

hiternatanal  Fed  ol  Protessmai  %  Technical  Eaginoas.. 
National  Assn  ol  Wheal  Growers 


SiemCtab.. 


1.441.62 


9.000.00 


10.00000 
38000 


96n 

1. 000  00 
1,50000 
8.90343 
5,000.00 
750.00 


3.00000 
1.500.00 
9,000.00 


16,92)38 


13.402.01 


8,000.00 

538.46 

11.653.20 


1,527.99 
2,05260 
2,543.88 
12,44500 
5,66179 


14,938.88 


6.989.57 


12,523.36 


385.00 


1,366.46 


247  23 
2,532.37 


20.00 
9.623.46 


192.34 


15,082.00 
129.76 


451.59 


13,895.12 


292.00 


1,052.67 


3.039.61 


61207 
383.54 
44222 
36658 


2451 

31.53 

1,649.47 

766.59 


946il2 

"xi'Mx 


48.84 


1.266.00 
199.60 
738.17 

"i'jmio; 
4i2.a 

658.97 
69048 

53234 
1.81874 


543.75 
4,078.14 
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11077 


Organuitnn  or  Individual  Fibng 


Thomas  Andrew  Scully.  950  I'enlant  Plaza.  SW  Washington  DC  20024.. 
J  Peter  Segall.  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 


Howard  Segermark.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #533  Washington  DC  20006 

Sarah  Selton.  1511  R  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Seward  8  Kissel.  818  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20006 

William  H  Shaker,  500  N  Washington  St ,  #201  Falls  Church  VA  22046 

James  M  Shamberger,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #512  Wxthington  K  20036. 

Daniel  E  Shaughnessy.  1008  N  Randolph  SI .  #206  Arlington  VA  22201 

Shea  i  Gouk),  1627  k  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Shearman  8  Sterling,  153  East  53rd  St  New  Vorti  NY  10005 

Robert  M  Sherwood.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Nelson  T  Shields,  1400  K  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  2D015 


Shippers  Natnnal  Freight  Claim  Council,  Inc.  120  Mam  Street  Huntington  NY  11743.. 

Sana  f  Shtasei,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20O49 

Sierra  Oub.  730  Polk  Slreel  San  Francisco  CA  94109 

WiHiam  A  Signer.  444  North  Capitol  St .  NW,  #711  Washington  DC  20001 

Stephen  Silbiger,  1625 1  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ronak)  G  Siffs,  1105  Nob  Hill  Court  Roseville  CA  95678 

Marsha  i  Simon,  1334  G  St   NW  3rd  Fl  Washington  DC  20005.., 


Emptoiw/CllHit 


Rtcmts 


Commumcalans  Satellite  Corp 

Gray  (  Co  Pubkc  Communcatnns  M'l, 
Teamsters) 

Mdustiy  Counal  lor  TangtUe  Aaels 

Sugar  Assn.  Inc. 


Inc   (F«: 


1,500.00 
of         12,50000 


Notional  Tw  Lmitatnn  Conmdtee.. 
Rcnsuranct  Assn  ol  Amenca 


Hospital  Corp  of  Amerca 

Mars.  Inc 

RqMblic  ol  Haiti 

Transamerta  Interway.  Inc  «l  ll... 

US  Ao.  Inc.  elal 

Business  RoundtaHe 

Plizer,  Ix 

Hardgun  Control.  Inc 


American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons . 


William  Douglas  Simon  c,o  Dow  lohnes  i  Albenson  1255  23riJ  Street.  NW  Washmglon  DC  20037 

Talmage  f  Simpkms,  100  Indiana  Ave,  NW  Washmglon  OC  20001 

Teri  I  Simpson.  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  #200  Washington  OC  20006 

Marcus  W  Sisk  Jr.  2828  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #203  Washington  K  20037 

Scott  Sklar,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  #503  WashinBlon  DC  20036 

Catherine  S  Smith,  1730  K  St ,  NW,  #703  Washington  OC  20006 

Don  S  Smith  BroadhursI  Brook  Mangham  Hardy  8  Reed  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #425  Washnglon  DC  20006.. 

Hugh  H  Smith,  1020  19th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20036 

Joseph  M  Smith,  1730  H  Si ,  NW,  #703  Washington  DC  20006 

Patricia  Smith,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Washiniton  DC  20037 

Vehna  Smith.  218  0  Street,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Smith  Dawson  Associates.  Inc.  1000  Connectwit  Ave .  NW.  #304  Washmglon  OC  20036 

Do - 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


heft  Company  (For  2uchert  Scoutt  RasotttrfH  I  JehMon).. 
Amercan  Fed  ol  Slate  County  t  Munic«il  Emptayoot 


Villers  Advocacy  Associates 

Oolasco.  Inc 

AFLCX)  Maritime  Committee 

National  Mass  Retailing  institute 

Tosco  Corporotion 

Solar  Encrn  hiMnHAm.. 

American  wisincss  (Morenco,  bic '., 


150.00 
780.00 


IJOOjOO 
2.416.00 

"■"iJOMji' 
278J82SO 


13.987  26 

35000 

1.024  76 


31482 


24101 


278J82H 


Randall  D  Snodgiass.  1400  Eye  SI .  NW  WashHigton  DC  2000S. — 

Edward  F  Snyder.  245  2nd  St .  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Edward  J  Sondey.  195  Montague  Street  Brooklyn  NY  11201 

Terry  Sopher,  1400  Eye  St ,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20005 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn  PO  Box  52468  New  Oleans  W  70152 

Charles  E  Southwick  1627  K  Street,  NW.  #200  Washington  K  20006 

Specialised  Carriers  t  Rigging  Association,  Suite  616  2200  Mill  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22314.. 

Frances  SpivyWeliei,  64rPennsyh(ania  Avenue,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

Spriggs  Bode  S  Hollingsworth,  1015  15lh  Si ,  NW  Washmtton  OC  20005 

Vwian  Escobar  Slack,  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  #^00  Washington  DC  20036 

Linda  Staheh  100  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio).  Midland  BWg  Cleveland  OH  44115 ,'. 

David  Michael  Slaton  1615  H  Slreel,  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

J  C  Steen,  412  First  Street,  SE,  #301  Washington  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Kristin  Stelck.  2401  Virginia  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

S  Lynn  Stewart.  3  Embarcadero  Center  San  Francisco  CA  94111 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Kenneth  F  Stinger.  2200  Mill  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22314 

John  J  Stirk.  1745  Jellerson  Davis  Highway.  #1000  Arlinitoa  VA  22202.. 

Dennis  C  Stolte.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Ronald  J  Streck,  PO  Box  238  Alexandria  VA  22313.,, 


W  Melvin  Street,  Suite  400  1627  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Richard  H  Streeter,  1729  H  Street,  NW  Washington  K  20006 

Dorothy  E  Stucke,  1004  Duke  Slreel  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Sullivan  8  Worcester.  1025  Connecticul  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Sutherland  Asbill  8  Brennan.  1666  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington  K  20006.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Anwican  Express  Co 

Amercan  Bumicss  Conlerence.  tec 

American  A»  ol  University  Women 

EnyiroMhtntll  Ncy  Institute 

City  ol  Eugene.  Oregon 

Colorado  Dept  of  Labor 

NY  Metiopoiiian  Transportatnn  A|my.... 

Power  Packaging.  Inc 

San  Francisco  PVC 

WiMerness  Society..... 

Friends  Committee  on  Nahonal  Legislation.. 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Wilder  (less  Society 


Fluor  Corporation.. 


National  Audubon  Society 

UNR  Industries,  Inc 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  America. 
Council  lor  a  livable  WorM 


Otizens  Choice  Inc 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp .. 
Northrop  Corp  . 


Snyder  Ball  Kriser  8  Assocs  (for  Alhson  Gas  Turtmi  Dw).. 

American  tan  ol  Unwersity  Women 

McCutchen  Doyle  Biown  t  hmti  (Fat:  Anta,  tc).. 


David  I  Swanson.  Craft  t  Rdiards  1050  Thomas  Jeflmon  St..  Ml,  6lh  Fl.  Washmglon  OC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do . 

Do ~ 

Do 

Swidler  8  Berlin.  Chid,  1000  Thomas  Jeltenon  St.,  NW  #500  Washington  K  20007 

Do : 

Do 

Scott  R  Swirling  Suite  380  122  C  SI.  NW  Washington  OC  20001 

Augustine  D  Tantilki.  214  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE.  #350  Washington  DC  20002 

Keilh  larrWhelan  3626  N  Kensington  St  Arlington  VA  22207 

Peggy  layKir  815  ISIh  SI    NW  Washmglon  DCT 20006 - 

Willum  S  Taykx.  239  W  New  York  Avenue  las  Vegas  NV  89107 

Techlaw  ■  Aica.  12030  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  #200  Reston  VA  22091 — 

Joseph  I  S  Terrell,  1800  Massachusetls  Avenue.  NW,  #604  Washmilon  K  20036 

James  C  Tetiricti,  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  #1015  Washington  OC  20005 

Mary  Kay  Thatcher  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  Washington  DC  20024 

Meshill  Thomas.  Suite  400  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Barbara  Thompson.  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #I1M  Washmilon  K  20OO5 

Elten  Oowd  Thomson.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  Washington  K  200O7 


Uw  Offlcts  of  Fred  Thompson.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  #850  Washmglon  K  20006.., 

Oo 

Richard  L  Thompson,  1700  K  SIrett,  NW.  #601  Washmgten  DC  20006 

Thoflvson  I  ma*.  One  Mcrcant*  Ctnln,  #3400  St  Uuit  MO  63101 

Do 

Do " 

Do - 

Thompson  Hm  t  Flory,  1920  N  St.,  NW,  #700  Washmglon  K  20036 


McCuichen  Doyle  BioHO  8  EMnon  (Foi:  Ciolk  I  Oooho,  tic) .. 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  (  EMrm  (For:  IMr  MnUOS,  tac) .. 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc „._..„..«. 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

National  Wholesale  Druggists  Assn 

National  Newspaper  Assn 

Cast  North  America  ltd 

American  Subcontractors  Assn „ 

Marion  Laboratories.  Inc 

Acacia  Group — 

American  Bar  Endowment „ 

Banking  Issuts  Group 

Capital  HeMng  Corp 

Committee  Anmsl  Revising  Staggn 

Credd  Umon  National  Assn,  hic ~ 

Crum  t  Forster  Corp ...... 

Equitax,  Inc ™. — .. 

Howard  Rose  Company 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 

National  Home  Lite  Assurance  CofflpMy. 

Production  Operators  Corp 

Soulheasi  Compact  Commission —    

State  ol  Nevada , 

State  ol  Washington. 


Allis-Chaimers  Energy  8  Minerals  Systems  Co.. 

Oean  Coal  lechnotogy  Coalition 

Consumers  United  tor  Rail  Eouily  (C.UR.E.)... 

Edison  Electric  Inslilule 

GA  Technokigies,  Inc. 


Illinois  Dept  ol  Energy  8  Natural  Resources.....^........ — „. 

National  Armored  Car  Assn.  tec. 

General  Mills.  Inc «, 

Ucaslilm.  Ltd ?... 

MD  People  s  Counsel  (Natl  Asm  ol  Stale  UM  Camuner  AdM) . 

National  family  Planning  8  Reproduclwc  Health  Assn.  Inc 

Russell  Corporation 

Save  Our  Security 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congms  ol  tedmtnal  OrgaMatton 


30000 

3,12500 

1JM.O0 

6,00000 

12451 


S0.77 

4M.0O 

33S.00 

6.S0S00 
2JS000 
21,75000 
23,17500 
10.35000 
1.9S32I 
4.72626 


38694 
35000 
8885 


36623 

15001 


1,61868 

566.03901 

15M000 


ijonto 

2J1110 

15.44 

2,507  2S 


2/100.00 
MOOO 
MO  00 
600N 

IJSOOO 


9,00000 
1,00000 
S,187«> 


20,625.00 
1.78150 
2,92112 
1J04.2S 

ItlOliS 


5^1475 


nmx 


lOMOOO 

2(2.a> 

721.25 

6ii6.» 

1.50010 
41125 


Farm  Credit  Council 

J.  C  Penney  Co.  Inc 

Jtnoncan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Wonwi's  Legal  Detense  Fund ..„ 

Nahonal  Cooperalnre  Business  Assn 

Groowy  Manulacturers  ol  America.  Inc 

Central  Stales  SE  8  SW  Areas  Health  Wdlare  (  Hum  Fm*  .. 

Woslmghouse  Electric  Corp 

Squibb  Corporahon 

American  Inland  Waterways  ( 

Crown  Irle  Insurance  Co 

Midland  Enterprises,  Inc 

Valley  line  Company 

National  Porti  Pniducers  Council.. 


2,10312 
1J2200 
3J0010 
8.700.01 
li.l74J* 


51,12301 


3M1 
21111 


6JO501 
2J5O00 
23,41730 
23.68673 
10.350.00 
27011 


33,60107 
40400 


34,71170 


25100 
19411 
22560 
49696 


57163 
652  90 
14221 


53800 


3600 
6108 
1300 


34  50 
54906 


894  57 
894  58 

894  57 
677  38 


51478 


5850 

52600 
3.02500 


4AS0O 

"i'JDeo'io 


llJHOl 

■■"iJMo'flo 

1.K700 
1.00000 


55440 


127.11 


2.1S835 
i9.25 


11078 
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Otganuihon  Of  Indnidual  nn| 


\lmta«.  k  Thonaon.  1730  K  Street.  NW.  ||I700  Wuhington  K  20006 

01  Rurm.  777  Ulli  St.  MW  Waslwgton  DC  20005 

MduH  L  T«f,  1775  «  St.,  NW  Washrngton  DC  20006 

Ron  X%»m.  1400  [ye  St.  NW  Wastimgton  DC  20005 

Jly  C  iMWKey.  1856  Nortti  tostner  Avenue  Ctiiago  II  60639 

Ttaias  I  Irabucco  1533  New  Hampslwe  Avenue,  NW  Wast)m|lnn  K  20036 

TraBporUtion  Institute.  923  15tti  St ,  NW  WasHmgton  DC  20005 

Vn»t  Tnv*.  815  ISIti  Street.  NW  WaslHMton  DC  20006 

Robert  C  Trouo.  730  Smtli  RKbe  Rd  New  Onan  a  06840 

n»NS  Tniit.  1200  15tti  SI .  liw  Washmflon  DC  20005 


Paul  E  TsoMK.  Foley  Hoag  »  [hjl  One  (tet  Office  Square  Bostoi  MA  02109 

Aflli  Tu,  Suite  860  1029  Vermont  A«.  NW  Wastaijton  K  20005 — 

Skannon  B  Tuel.  311  First  Street.  NW  WasHmgton  DC  20001 

Ja  R.  Tunkf,  1110  Vermont  Avenue.  HW.  #1075  Washington  DC  20005 

J  C.  Tiniei.  1125  17tti  Street.  NW  Wastimgton  K  20036 

Mu  Turanseed.  1155  15lt\  Street  NW  #611  Waslnniton  DC  20005 

St  0*1  J  Twee*.  Suite  220  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  VtelMirton  DC  20005 

Gitaiai  UdeH.  1750  New  Yoili  Avenue.  NW  Washnjton  K  20006 

Haiti  J  UpreC.  1726  «  Street  NW  WasAmton  iJC  20036 

Lewis  1  iSto.  500  N  Waslangtan  SI..  #201  Falls  Cliofcli  VA  22046 

Unque  AttHetes.  Inc.  3  Woodand  Avenue  Westhamplon  Beadi  NY  11978 —-iLiivi- 

United  Food  i  Commercial  Worker?  International  Unnn.  1775  K  St .  NW  Wastiinglon  OC  20006 

United  Services  AulomoMe  Assn.  9800  Fiedencksburg  Road  San  Antonio  IX  7828S 

Urmum  Producers  ol  America,  c/o  Covington  h  Burling  1201  Ftainsylvania  Ave..  NW  P.O.  Bn  7566 

RanaU  D  Utt.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20062 - 

Mary  Uyeda  1200  17tti  Stieel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

R  nnnias  Van  AisM.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washntton  DC  20036. 

Rictard  Van  Oeuren  111  E  Wisainsin  Avenue.  NW.  #1800  Milwauae  W1  53202 

H  8  Van  Gem  1700  North  Moore  Stieel  Rnsslyn  VA  22209 -.. 

C  D  Van  Hoiiwelmg.  1015  15th  St.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20005 

John  A  Vance.  1726  M  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Emptoya/aent 


Receipts 


Economics  Lalnralory.  hic 

National  Assn  of  Reallm 

United  Food  i  Commercial  Woiliers 

Wilderness  Society 

Sdiwmn  Bicycle  Co 

National  Assn  of  Retired  Federal  Emptoytes.. 


American  Fed  of  labor  t  Congress  of  InkBtiiM  OiiawKiws.. 


American  Health  Care  Assn 

Humane  Soc  of  the  US  and  H.S.P.CA.. 

Project  A*isory  Group „.. 

Nabonal  Restaurant  Assn 

Public  Securities  Assn . 


International  Unnn  of  Operating  Engineen.. 

Etiiyl  Cocpoialion 

American  Cyananwl  Co 

bilenialionai  Assn  of  Fire  FifMcfS 

Erisa  Industry  Committee 

National  Tai  Limitation  Connattet 


DC  20044. 


Robert  C  Varah  c/o  Dow  lohnes  S  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington  K  20037 

Theresa  Vamer.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20O49 

Venture  Entrepreneurs.  Inc.  1201  San  Marco  Blvd.  #204  Jacksonville  FL  32207 -... 

Robert  J  VerdtsQi  1901  Pennsyhania  Avenue.  NW.  #200  Washinston  DC  20006 

Venier  Ltpieit  Bembard  Mcpberam  t  Hand.  CMd.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #1000  WashmgtM  DC  20036. 
Do.. 


Dd.. 
to... 
Ob.. 
(M.. 
D».. 
Ob.. 
D>.. 
Dt.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Dl.. 


MM  A.  VitMne.  1100  R  St .  NW.  #800  WaslMwIon  K  20006 

iJMMr  Tnistees  ol  Not-FoiPiofit  Hospitals.  1625  Eye  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Ate  1.  Itaoi.  6204  While  Oak  Lane  Tamarac  Fl  33319 

Voiys  Safer  Seymour  i  Pease.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #1111  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

k : 

Db - 

Ob 

Wagner  i6anii^7iKrii'li0'l7nS^^ 

Dd 

Do 

Db -^ :. 

Db 

Db : 

Db _.- 

Db , 

Ob - : 

Do 

Mm  A  Waits.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

G  L  Lew-  Walts.  11319  Sunset  Hills  Road  Reston  VA  22090 

Waniei  Cable  Comnuncations.  Inc  75  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  NY  10019. 


Chamber  of  Commenx  of  tht  US 

American  Psychological  Assn 

National  Council  of  Farmer  CooperabiMl.. 

National  Emptoyee  Benefits  Institute 

Boeing  Company 

National  Pork  Producers  Council 

PjoIic  Gas  t.  Electric  Co 

Dolasco.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 


National  Mass  Retailing  institute 

Associated  Ferrari  Deaers  of  Noitb  Amenca 

Blown  t  Root.  Inc , 

Gencorp 

Icahn  &  (jmpany.  Inc 

John  F  Kennedy  Centei  lot  the  Perforaiini  Aits.. 

Mutual  of  America 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp 

Onon  Sateltite  Coni.. 


100.00 


Eipcnbtures 


10.1(921 
367.31 


10.062.00 


11.627.00 


3.300.00 
750.00 
243.27 


7J75.00 


770.00 

20.000.00 

4.500.00 

2.125.00 

95.00 


195.44133 


102,060.35 


2.018.00 
1.1S500 


1.623.24 


6.3(4.00 
950.00 
511.54 


Rayburn  Countiy  Electric  Cooperative, 

Travelers  Corporation 

Johnludor 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  toe 

TRW.  Inc 

Goodyear  Tire  i  Rubber  Co 


National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associehbn.... 

Cabot  Corporation 

Committee  ol  PuMicly  Owned  Companies... 

Ohio  Deposit  Gua.-anty  Fund 

Ohio  Manufacturers  Assn 

Pittsburgh  i  Lake  Erie  Rariroad  Co 

Toledo  Trustcorp,. 


I  Energy  Trade  t.  Agrolture  Group.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington  OC  20005.. 
I  Gas  Ught  Co.  1100  H  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20080 

Washngton  Office  on  AInca.  110  Maryland  Ave.  NE  Washington  OC  20002 

Susan  Wete.  1601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  4th  Fl  Washington  OC  20009 

Wttsler  t,  Sheffield.  1200  Hew  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  #350  Washington  DC  20036 

Webster  Chamberlain  S  Bean.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1000  Washington  DC  20006 

Paul  Weckstem.  Suite  504  236  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Lee  I  Weddig.  Suite  580  2000  M  St.  NW  Washington  OC  20036 - 

Theodore  F  Werhe.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Weil  Golshal  i  Manges.  1101  14th  St.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

David  Weiss.  777  !4lh  SIreel.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Stanley  A  Weiss.  Suite  401  21  Oupont  Cirde  NW  Washmjton  DC  20036 

John  F  Welch.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Wiam  i  Welsh.  1625  L  St .  NW  Washington  DC  2(»36 

ThbROS  F  Wenmng.  1910  K  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

~  '    I  Wesley.  1159  Quail  Run  Boimebrook  II  60439.. 


Pamela  R  West.  1200  17th  Street.  llW  Washington  DC  20036 

West  Meaco  Vegetable  Distnbutors  Assn.  PO  Bm  848  Negates  A2  85621. 
Mary  Louise  Westmoreland.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washrngton  K  20005.. 


Oyde  A  Wheeler  Ji .  Bishop  Liberman  Cook  Puicell  t  Reynolds  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036.. 

John  C  Whitakei,  Suite  39  1850  K  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Don  White.  1200  17tfi  Stieel.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

■Donak)  F  White  1616  H  SI.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Alton  W  Whitehouse  li,  1750  Midland  BWg  Cleveland  OH  44115 

Mashd  E  Whilenton.  Suite  600  1001  22nd  St .  NW  Washmglon  DC  20037 

Janes  A  Whhnan.  PO  Bo»  1417  049  Alexandria  VA  22313 

Robert  L  Whitmire.  1745  Jefferson  Oavis  Highway.  #1000  Arlington  VA  22202 

Joiai  A  Wiiebn.  1320  19th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

WiuRson  Barter  Knauer  i  Oumn.  1735  Hew  York  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Hading  Dec  WHbams.  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  Of;  20005 

Mnie  R  W*»is.  415  2iid  St .  HE  Suite  30O  Washington  DC  20002 

PKny  F,  Wiiams.  225  Mam  St  Newinglon  a  06111 

-     s  t  JbMR.  PC.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washngton  DC  20036 

Db 

Do 


WiniKk  International  Agricultural  Dcvclopinent  Servicb.. 

Amencan  Business  Piess 

ChicaH)  i  Northwestern  Railroad 

CSX  Corporation 

Daewoo  International  Corp : 

Jartran.  Inc 

Mobil  Oil  Corp.. 


National  Beer  Wholesalers  of  America 

National  Det)t  Repayment  foundation 

North  American  Bancoiporalion 

United  Nations  Educational  Scientifc  t  QMnl  Orgaa.. 

Farm  Credit  Council 

National  Turkey  Federation 


CFM  Energy  Corp;  Valley  Green  hit'l  Trading  Corp.  el  al.. 


Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc 

Mania  Motor  Manuiacturing  (USA)  Coip 

Beer  Industry  Alliance 

Centei  toi  Law  and  Education.  Inc 

National  fisheiies  Institute 

US  Oveiseas  Cooperative  Development  Committee.. 

All-lndustiy  Committee 

Antitrust  Remedies  Reform  Group „ 

National  Venture  Capital  Assn 

Natwnal  Assn  ol  Realtors.. 


Business  Executwes  lor  National  Secarily 

Sale  Buildings  Alliance 

Ameican  Fed  of  Stale  County  i  Municipal  Employees 

National  Gioceis  Assn >. 

Committee  foi  Minor  Access  to  Post  Second.  School  (Kunership... 
American  Psychotogical  Assn 


5.000.00 

2.990.00 

337.50 

2,712.50 


(J4li$ 

3.742.50 


3.97660 
2,025.00 


4.500.00 
4,450.00 


14.110.00 


4,491(3 

26,592.60 

15,60000 

10,07500 

12,437  50 

31250 

17.12550 

7,218.75 

21(75 


13,500.00 

343.75 

1.437.50 


1,650.00 


4.500.00 


49.279.30 


1.000.00 


1.130.74 
4.000.00 
2,812.00 
2,614.(0 
627.52 


1.250.00 


18.100.(6 


Handgun  Control.  Inc 

Pacific  Teias  Pipeline  Co 

Unnn  Camp  Corpcrabon 

American  Psychological  Assn... 

American  Retail  Federation 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohio) . 
Standard  Oil  Co  (Ohw) . 


Ob.. 
Ob.. 
Ob.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 


National  Assn  of  Cham  Drug  Stores,  toe - 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Buich  ami  Bennett.  PC  (For  MAN  Truck  (  Bus  Cnp) 

American  Assn  of  Presidents  ol  Independent  Cobeges  t  Univs.. 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions. 

Natnnal  Assn  ol  Wheat  Growers 

American  Radio  Relaji  League.  Ik ». 

Amencan  Home  Proifucts 

American  Hospital  Assn _ 

American  Physical  Therapy  Asa ., 

American  Real  Estate  Comintlee 

Bate  Company 

Century  21  Real  EsUte  Corp. , 

Qgna.. 


ConanjHee  tor  Enplayment  Oppoitunitlbs... 


1.96200 


11.20000 


1.115.3( 
1.270.00 


500.00 
1.000.00 


50.751.26 

4.000.00 

1.755.00 

311.17 


2,700.00 

3(0.00 

2.7(7.50 


8(7.50 


(7307 


13.206.26 
66.70 


34.00 


4t.l((.37 


10.30 
1(5.00 


49.748.77 


5.252  26 
238.62 
6143 


47.41 
466.04 


6.2(9.27 
56(03 


700.00 


9,525.75 


131.30 


465.56 

1,997.25 

5.394  9( 

91.75 

3.77125 

21357 

5.729  29 

2.631.24 

33.65 


4.26(61 
52.(9 
37450 


3^.00 
3356.(7 
36.200.30 


2(1.10 


103.13 


122.94 
1.000.00 


31.00 
32.43 


3(6.(( 


2.935.77 


244.35 


195.25 
43.(3 

195.25 
21J6 


35.85 
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Orgmabon  or  Individuil  Rhng 


Db.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Ob.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


WiMue  Farr  k  Gallagher.  818  Connecticul  Avenue  NW  Washiititon  DC  20036.. 

David  W  Wrimot.  2303  36th  Street.  SE  Washington  OC  20020 

Charles  D  Wilson.  1850  K  SL.  NW.  #390  Washington  DC  20006 

Don  T  Wilson.  1250  I  Street.  NW.  #400  Washinibn  DC  20005 


tibplbybr/Cibnl 


Commitlte  tor  Faiimti  m  Rbil  Estate  Tiulm.. 

D'AncMia  (  Pllaum 

Dbsign  Profbssnnili  Cobblibb 

Estbb  Lauder,  toe... .^^...^ 

Ndbrifnn  for  Ambrcm  taMiigiilion  MbniL 

But  Boilon  Corp 

fiijt  Diti 

Freight  Forwarders  Instihitb - — 

General  Elictnc  Co 

GcUome  FSB 

Higher  Educitnn  Assistioce  taMMibb 

Houston  Endowment.  Inc 

lU  International  Management  Corp 

MIogg  Campany 

MIyKpbliman  Hart  t  Habmb 

RnuK  Millini  Co: 

Mustang  Fuel  Corporation. 


(7.50 


&  Peter  Wilson.  249  Maittind  Avenue  PO  Boi  1119  Altamonte  Springs  Fl  32701 


H.  Graham  Wilson,  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  (  Afeertion  1255  23rd  Street 
Judy  Winchester.  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20016 
Joseph  B  Winkelmann,  777  14th  St..  NW  Washington  DC  20005 .. 
Winston  i  Strawn.  #500  2550  M  St.,  NW  Washington  OC  20037. 
Do 


Washingtor.K  20037.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Dd.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dd.. 


Walter  J  Wilek  Jr .  777 14th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Claudia  A  Withers.  2000  P  Street.  NW.  #400  Wishmiton  K  20036 

SR.  Woidah  and  Asswates,  Inc,  1401  Watout  St,  #1000  PbHaddphii  PA  19102.. 

Do 

Do 

Hugh  A  Wood.  515  S  Rowift.  NW.  #1200  Washington  K  20005 

Roberta  Lynn  Youmans.  509  C  Street  NE  Stanton  Park  Washington  DC  20002 

Thane  Young,  The  Ferguson  Company  1875  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20006.. 

Do 


Db.. 
Ob.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Db.. 
Do.. 
Db.. 
Dd.. 
Do.. 


Steven  S  Zaieinick.  1909  R  St .  NW  Washington  OC  20049 

Vincent  Justin  Zecta.  315  West  Cuthben  Road  Westmont  NJ  0(10( 

Zero  Pcpulatnn  Growth,  Inc,  1601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  4th  Fl  Washington  K  2000) 

Michael  J  Zimmer,  1133  21  St..  NW.  #500  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Do , 

Do 

ZiooH  Piilli  MonisMt  Emstolf  t  Chbstmit,  IMnvbbton  Piik,  16th  Ftair  1100  ObM  Wiy  Seattle  WA  9(101 ,. 


Nihonal  Assn  for  Home  Cart 

Nihonal  Assn  of  Water  Companies 

National  CiHe  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Nationwide  Insurance  Co 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp , 

Paralysed  Veteuns  ol  Amarici , 

Pharrnaceutical  Manufacturers  Atsn 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America,  toe.. 

Student  loan  Maifieting  Assn 

Teiaeo.  Inc „... 

Tesas  Air  Corp 

US  Telephone  Communatlbbi.  bic. 

Universal  foods  Inc 

USAA  Financial  Service  Co. 

Wilkie  Fan  t  Gallaghv 

U  S  West.  Inc 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  be 

Unnn  Camp  Corporation.. 


Netnnal  Tire  Dealers  (  Retreaders  Aim 

tostitute  of  Internal  Auditois,  toe „ 

Dofascp.  Inc 

Federal  Halnnal  Mortgage  Am 

National  Assn  ol  RealTors 

Ameran  Assn  o)  Museums 

Assxiatnn  ol  Seal  Lilt  Mamlacturea 

Beatrice  foods  Co 

Bwkbng  (Kmrs  (  Miiiifers  Im  toternUbMl 

CNA  Financial  Corp 

GouW.  IX 

International  Boutique.  Inc 

toternatwnel  Council  of  Shopping  CeMen . 

leeie  Management  Corp „.„.„......_.., 

Mertedes-Beni  of  Nortti  America,  toe ~ 

Natnnal  Audubon  Society 

Queen  City  Home  Health  Caie 

Terson  Company,  Inc „ 

National  Asm  of  Realtors 

Women's  le|ii  Defense  Fund _.., 

Health  Amenca  Corp 

Medical  College  of  Pennsyfvania „....„..„»„»„, 

St  Christopber's  Hospitil  lor  ChiMrea „.._..._._.., 

American  Dental  Asm 

Roisman.  Reno  i  Cavanaugh  (For:  Natlonil  HbbMig  ll»  N|acl).. 

Oty  of  Alhambra 

Oty  ol  Baklwin  Part 

City  ot  Inglewood » 

Dty  ol  Horwa* „„ 

City  ol  Oceanside _..™., 

Otyol  Provo „ 

City  ol  Redondo  Beadi »... 

Dty  ol  South  Salt  Like 

bnperial  Irrigation  Oislrict 

Irvine  Company 

Uin|  Beech  Transit 

MantMie  Center  al  Norwih 

Santa  Cnu  Properfies,  Inc 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Pnom.,.- » 


87.50 


UI2S0 


MOJO 


1JI7.M 
JM500 


liOOO 

3.M(M 

IIUO 


7M.H 


(SO  00 


10J2 


14  J( 
12.42 

m\% 

I'KJB 
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DON  REGAN:  AN  ELOQUENT 
SPOKESMAN  FOR  THE  REAGAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the 
privilege  to  be  in  the  audience  to  hear  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan's  remarks 
to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Presidency 
where  he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Reagan  administration,  and 
gave  a  more  personal  side  of  the  President's 
leadership  and  strength  of  will— qualities  that 
have  helped  transform  that  national  mood  to 
one  of  pride  and  optimism  about  the  future. 

We  in  Congress  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  President  Reagan  on  various  issues, 
and  we  can  see  the  evidence  of  the  new  t)e- 
ginning  he  has  given  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world.  However,  Donald  Regan  works  with  the 
President  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  plays  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  policies  that  are 
at  the  core  of  the  Reagan  revolution.  I  com- 
mend Don's  provocative  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  hope  every  Mernber  will  find  it  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Regan's  Remarks:  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Presidency 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  two  decades  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Presidency  has 
sought  to  shed  light  upon  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion. Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  office  a 
"bully  pulpit."  Roosevelt  may  have  l>een  too 
bully  to  his  successor,  William  Howard  Taft; 
Taft,  it's  said,  referred  to  the  office  as  "the 
loneliest  place  on  Earth."  And  shortly  after 
his  inauguration,  Harry  Truman  said  to  the 
press  corps,  "When  they  told  me  yesterday 
what  had  happened,  I  felt  like  the  moon, 
the  stars,  and  all  the  planets  had  fallen  on 
me."  As  Chief  of  Staff,  I  understand  the 
part  about  getting  hit  by  falling  objects. 

But  in  the  midst  of  shifting  and  often  con- 
tradictory viewpoints  on  the  Presidency,  the 
Center  has  provided  high  standards  of 
scholarship  and  genuine  understanding. 
This  award  from  the  Center  represents  a 
high  honor  indeed.  I  must  add  that  I  feel 
likewise  honored  by  the  presence  here  to- 
night of  so  many  I  deeply  respect— scholars 
whose  work  I  admire,  friends  from  the  busi- 
ness world,  colleagues  in  the  Administra- 
tion. Dr.  Hoxie.  the  Center's  president,  is  an 
old  friend.  He  is  also  a  man  who  served  with 
distinction  in  World  War  11,  who  rose  in  the 
Air  Force  to  become  a  brigadier  general,  and 
who  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
In  education.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hoxie.  for 
those  king  words.  Dr.  Parkas,  the  Center's 
chairman,  is  another  friend.  Our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Luxembourg  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford.  Dr.  Farkas  has  served  the  Center 
selflessly  for  the  past  6  years.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Parkas,  for  this  fine  plaque. 

Bill  Marriott,  our  master  of  ceremonies,  is 
a  man  whose  business  acumen  1  admire  and 


whose  patriotism  I  esteem.  1  appreciate 
your  efforts.  Bill,  and  those  of  your  vice 
chairmen,  in  arranging  this  dinner.  Eliza- 
beth Dole— well.  1  don't  suppose  Liddy  Dole 
needs  any  introduction  in  this  town.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  serves  President  Reagan 
with  savvy,  with  style,  and  with  a  quality 
that's  often  rare  in  government— a  sense  of 
humor.  She  also  has  a  persistent  quality 
that  won't  take  "no"  for  an  answer— 1 
know— I  have  to  deal  with  her  regularly  and 
she's  remaking  me  into  a  "yes"  man. 

There  are  so  many  others,  so  many  good 
friends.  I  can't  possibly  summon  up  the 
phrases  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel,  so 
permit  me  to  use  those  two  old,  simple 
words— and  let  you  know  that  they  come 
from  my  heart:  My  friends,  thank  you. 

But  the  assignment  of  making  a  speech 
l)efore  this  distinguished  group  is  one  that  1 
approach  with  trepidation.  Much  of  what  I 
have  to  tell  you.  you  will  already  have 
heard.  Standing  before  so  many  presidential 
scholars  and  others  who  have  worked  for.  or 
with  Presidents,  indeed.  I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  about  a  man  who  drowned  in  the 
Johnstown  flood.  When  the  man  got  to 
heaven.  St.  Peter  told  him  an  audience  had 
gathered  to  hear  the  latest  news  from 
Earth.  "No  problem."  he  told  St.  Peter.  "I'll 
talk  about  the  flood  1  was  just  in."  St.  Peter 
answered.  "Better  make  it  good.  The  beard- 
ed fellow  in  the  front  row  is  Noah." 

But  perhaps  my  perspective  as  Chief  of 
Staff  has  permitted  me  certain  insights  that 
will  prove  of  interest;  and  if  1  may.  I'd  like 
to  spend  a  few  moments  considering  the 
place  of  the  Reagan  Presidency  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  period 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  established  the 
modem  presidency  itself.  Permit  me  first  to 
present  in  broad  outline  a  number  of  devel- 
opments that  took  place  during  these  dec- 
ades—and to  begin  with  a  word  about  my 
own  vantage  point  when  this  period  began, 
more  than  40  years  ago. 

During  the  final  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
Presidency.  I  found  myself  serving  as  a 
major  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific. 
The  battle  conditions  we  encountered  were, 
to  paraphrase  Churchill,  not  uneventful- 
planes  roaring  overhead,  ships  pounding 
their  guns,  the  islands  themselves  seeming 
to  shudder:  landing  on  beaches  under  heavy 
fire,  pursuing  a  dogged  enemy  through 
jungle  or  over  rock.  All  this  has  of  course 
been  described  in  detail  by  historians  and 
journalists,  and  1  mention  it  only  because  I 
believe  it  throws  light  on  the  sense  of  unity 
and  mission  that  our  Nation  then  evinced. 
Freedom,  democracy,  opportunity  for  the 
common  man— all  these  we  considered 
worth  fighting  for,  and  yes.  if  need  t>e, 
worth  dying  for. 

When  the  war  ended,  as  we  were  leaving 
the  service,  the  country  was  alive  with  a 
sense  of  expectation,  an  eagerness  to  go  on 
from  the  destruction  of  combat  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  peacetime.  Economists  and  many 
politicians  of  course  made  dire  predictions. 
When  war  production  ended,  they  claimed, 
recession  would  follow.  Massive  Govern- 
ment intervention  would  be  needed.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  happened.  The  economy 
began  to  grow.  We  were  able  to  assist  our 


allies,  and  our  former  enemies,  in  rebuilding 
their  shattered  lands.  And  I  would  submit 
that  this  economic  creativity  was  but  one 
aspect  of  a  wider  creativity  that  permeated 
the  culture  as  the  rest  of  the  world  turned 
to  America  as  its  leader.  Although  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  it  became  fashionable 
to  portray  the  decade  of  the  fifties  as  dull 
or  square— a  period  culturally  inert— in  fact 
it  was  anything  but  that. 

"Not  since  the  1920's."  Professor  Jeffrey 
Hart  of  Dartmouth  writes  in  his  book  on 
the  fifties,  "had  so  much  been  happening, 
both  in  popular  and  in  high  culture. .  .  .  For 
the  first  time  in  history.  New  York  was  the 
art  capital  of  the  world.  ...  In  philosophy 
and  theology,  important  things  were  hap- 
pening. And  the  Nation  as  a  whole  experi- 
enced an  unprecedented  burst  of  prosperity, 
of  home  buying,  car  owning,  and,  of  course, 
television."  New  inventions,  some  of  them  as 
a  result  of  wartime  innovation,  came  to 
market,  spawning  new  growth  Industries. 
More  marriages  and  the  baby  boom  pro- 
duced a  challenge  to  our  economy  to  keep 
pace. 

There  were  indeed  exceptions,  some  dras- 
tic. Black  Americans  in  particular  still  suf- 
fered severe  discrimination,  but  they  were 
able  to  make  some  progress.  All  in  all, 
though,  the  country  took  a  justifiable  pride 
in  itself.  Hart  writes,  "Americans  felt  good 
about  themselves  and  their  country  during 
the  fifties." 

The  sixties  began  with  a  sense  of  prom- 
ise-then of  promise  betrayed. 

Here  are  the  words  of  John  Kennedy  as 
he  campaigned  for  President  at  the  outset 
of  the  decade.  "Can  the  world  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free  •  •  •?  The  enemy  is  lean 
and  hungry,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
only  sentinel  at  the  gate.  .  .  .  Extraordinary 
efforts  are  called  for  by  every  American 
who  knows  the  value  of  freedom."  Yet  by 
the  time  of  John  Kennedy's  death,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  established  itself  and  com- 
munism in  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  had 
sent  soldiers  to  Vietnam. 

There  followed  two  decades  of  national 
agony.  The  bitter  fiascos  of  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  preoccupied  our  leaders  and 
brought  low  the  presidency  itself. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  Soviets  ad- 
vanced. Between  1960  and  1980.  the  list  of 
countries  under  Soviet  domination  grew  to 
include  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South 
Yemen,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States,  meanwhile,  suffered  a  profound  eco- 
nomic disturbance.  By  19B0,  inflation  had 
risen  to  12  percent  and  the  prime  rate  of  In- 
terest had  reached  more  than  20  percent, 
the  highest  level  since  the  Civil  War;  our 
Gross  National  Product  had  virtually 
stopped  growing. 

The  mood  of  the  country  during  this 
period  went  sour.  It  was  as  if  the  youthful- 
ness  and  exuberance  of  the  fifties  had  been 
replaced  by  old  age— anxious,  bitter,  self- 
deprecating.  Americans  of  my  generation 
could  hardly  believe  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed—from victory  in  world  war  to  vascll- 
lation  and  self-doubt  in  less  than  two  dec- 
ades. Younger  Americans— Americans  who 
had  known  nothing  else— accepted  it  as  a  re- 
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ceived  fact  that  they  lived  In  a  Nation  in  de- 
cline. Few  were  proud  of  this  Nation,  most 
were  bewildered.  Even  though  we  spent 
more  we  got  less.  Our  trade  picture  was 
gloomy,  our  dollar  weak,  and  many  felt  cap- 
italism itself  was  on  trial. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  against 
which  Ronald  Reagan  took  office  as  the 
40th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Agree  with  him  or  not.  virtually  all  ob- 
servers admit  that  the  President  arrived 
with  a  coherent  plan  of  action  and  moved  at 
once  to  put  it  into  effect.  On  the  economic 
front,  the  President  cut  taxes  dramatically 
and  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
steady  the  growth  of  our  money  supply  to 
bring  inflation  to  an  end.  He  curtailed  the 
growth  of  Federal  regualtlons,  de-regulated 
financial  institutions,  and  began  using  anti- 
trust policy  to  encourage  competition  and 
benefit  consumers. 

The  result?  A  very  difficult  period  of  ad- 
justment, a  recession  of  18  months.  Yet 
since  then,  the  return  to  economic  health 
has  t)een  dramatic:  Forty  months  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Inflation  down  to  roughly  3 
percent.  Interest  rates  down  and  Govern- 
ment bond  rates  back  to  the  levels  of  the 
early  seventies.  Close  to  10  million  new  jobs. 
And  the  stock  market  competing  with  the 
bond  market  in  setting  one  record  after  an- 
other. 

One  of  the  President's  economic  achieve- 
ments deserves  special  mention.  On  taking 
office,  the  President  completely  de-con- 
trolled the  price  of  oil.  This  set  off  a  search 
for  new  sources  of  oil  and  other  forms  of 
energy  in  our  own  country  which,  when  cou- 
pled with  vast  deposits  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  found  elsewhere,  forced  down  the  price 
of  oil.  OPEC  has  been  rendered  largely  inef- 
fective, and  it's  once  again  possible  to  tank 
up  for  under  10  buclcs— laccoca  in  his  Chrys- 
ler and  me  in  my  Mercury.  To  be  sure,  some 
sectors  must  undergo  a  difficult  adjustment 
as  a  result  of  the  new  lower  prices.  But  be- 
cause President  Reagan  set  them  free  to  do 
so,  consumers  were  able  to  use  the  free 
market  to  take  on  OPEC— and  win. 

Today,  even  the  President's  alleged  eco- 
nomic failing,  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  appears  to  be  coming  under  control. 
Yes,  the  deficit  has  grown  quickly,  and 
we've  been  concerned  about  it.  As  a  percent- 
age of  GNP,  however,  the  Federal  debt  has 
grown  for  the  most  part  in  line  with  histori- 
cal standards.  And  with  the  outlook  calling 
for  continued  economic  growth,  this- the 
deficit  monster  that  just  a  few  months  ago 
was  supposed  to  swallow  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency-is beginning  to  shrink.  Indeed,  it 
now  appears  clear  that  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  assisting  the  process,  the 
deficit  csm  t>e  whittled  down  to  zero  if  we 
have  the  will  to  fight  more  spending. 

In  foreign  policy,  again,  the  President  has 
acted  decisively.  When  he  took  office,  Amer- 
ica's underlying  military  structure— the 
factor  on  which  all  diplomacy  depends— lay 
in  weakness.  During  virtually  the  entire 
decade  of  the  seventies,  we  had  failed  to 
make  major  capital  investments  in  defense 
and  had  barely  met  replacement  costs.  Our 
naval  fleet,  for  example,  had  fallen  from 
nearly  a  thousand  ships  to  under  500.  The 
President  immediately  set  in  train  a  rebuild- 
ing program,  signaling  the  world  that  the 
United  States  was  returning  to  the  global 
scene  in  an  active  way.  Today  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  but  our  military  strength 
has  been  substantially  re-established,  and 
we  are  once  again  universally  respected. 

In  nuclear  policy,  the  President's  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  has  challenged  the  as- 
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Bumptions  that  have  dominated  itrategic 
planning  since  the  end  of  the  War.  There  is 
an  irony  here.  Critics  have  referred  to  the 
President  as  a  Cold  Warrior,  a  man  whose 
ideas  are  out  of  date.  Now  Ronald  Reagan 
has  asked  a  simple  question:  "Why  not  a  de- 
fense that  defends— a  defense  that  actually 
protects  our  people  by  keeping  missiles  from 
reaching  the  United  States  in  the  first 
place?"  And  with  that  question,  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  supposedly  behind  the  times 
has  made  his  critics  look  old-fashioned- 
they  still  want  the  threat  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion as  a  deterrent. 

The  fruits  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy  are  already  clear.  In  the  more  than  6 
years  since  he  took  office,  not  one  inch  of 
territory  has  fallen  to  the  Communists,  and 
one  nation.  Grenada,  has  been  set  free. 
With  our  military  strength  re-established, 
the  President  was  able  to  hold  a  succeuful 
summit  meeting  with  the  Soviet  leader,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  and  to  Invite  Mr.  Gorbachev  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  a  second  summit 
meeting  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  extended  material  support  to 
those  struggling  against  the  Soviet  empire, 
and  now  in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia, 
and  Nicaragua,  the  forces  of  democracy  are 
winning  new  recruits. 

In  a  wider  sense,  the  United  States  has 
once  again  become  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal model  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Witness 
the  establishment  of  democracy  in  six  Latin 
American  nations  since  the  President  took 
office.  And  witness  the  way  in  which  the 
free-market  aspects  of  the  Reagan  revolu- 
tion are  being  picked  up  around  the  globe. 
China  has  moved  to  free  markets  dramati- 
cally. The  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  are  preaching  market 
economic  and  equity  financing  as  an  anti- 
dote to  state  socialism  and  large  debts.  In 
the  Philippines,  Jaime  Ongpin,  the  new  fi- 
nance minister,  has  said,  quote.  "I  am  philo- 
sophically committed  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  government  Interference."  And  In 
France,  voters  have  supported  freer  markets 
and  more  private  enterprise. 

Here  at  home,  a  profound  change— a  sea- 
change— has  taken  place  In  the  mood  and 
outlook  of  the  country.  Indications  of  re- 
newed social  health  abound.  Student  test 
scores  are  up,  crime  rates  are  down,  person- 
al donations  to  charity  are  running  at  an 
all-time  high.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  can  go  to  a  college  campus  and  get 
cheered.  As  I  noted  earlier,  Jeffrey  Hart 
wrote  of  the  fifties,  "By  and  large.  Ameri- 
cans felt  good  about  themselves  and  their 
country.  .  .  ."  For  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
the  three  decades  since,  this  Is  once  again 
the  case.  We  cheer  our  athletes  In  interna- 
tional competition,  and  applaud  our  mili- 
tary as  they  show  our  flag. 

Economic  growth,  a  successful  foreign 
policy,  a  newly  patriotic  and  self-confident 
Nation— why  should  this  be?  Is  It  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policies  are  technically  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  predecessors?  Is  it  simply 
that  Ronald  Reagan  is  in  some  marginal  or 
incremental  sense  better  at  his  job?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  has  less  to  do  with  techni- 
cal superiority  than  with  the  President's 
most  fundamental  beliefs  about  this  coun- 
try—in a  word,  with  Ronald  Reagan's  vision 
of  America. 

Recently  I  came  upon  a  passage  that  illu- 
minates this  very  point,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Incremental  Improvements  and  the 
matter  of  vision.  Arthur  Schlesinger  writes 
in  his  biography  of  Robert  Kennedy  that. 
before  the  1960  debates  between  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  Nixon.  Henry  Kissinger 
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provided  some  advice.  "We  need 
someone  .  .  .,"  Kissinger  said,  ""who  will 
take  a  big  jump— not  just  Improve  on  exist' 
Ing  trends  but  produce  a  new  frame  of  mind, 
a  new  national  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  iasue 
is  not  one  technical  program  or  another. 
The  issue  la  a  new  epoch.  If  we  get  a  new 
epoch  and  a  new  spirit,  the  technical  pro- 
grama  will  take  care  of  themselves." "" 

Two  decades  later,  Ronald  Reagan  pro- 
duced just  that,  a  new  epoch  and  spirit.  I 
would  add  that  President  Reagan's  vision  is 
not  only  new,  but  ancient— as  ancient 
indeed  as  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  For  at  iU 
most  fundamental  level,  President  Reacan'i 
vision  Is  the  vision  of  all  Western  civlllza- 
tion— the  belief  in  a  just  and  loving  God,  in 
Individual  responsibility,  in  the  importance 
of  the  family.  By  reasserting,  for  example, 
the  ancient  belief  in  the  goodness  of  cre- 
ation—a belief  advanced  in  Genesis— Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  reawakened  our  sense  of 
the  goodness  of  our  own  people  and  land. 
And  by  reasserting  the  ancient  belief  that 
history  has  meaning— that  human  existence 
is  a  vast  story  ultimately  unfolding  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Its  almlghtly  Author- 
President  Reagan  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  Importance  of  America's  place  and  mis- 
sion in  this  story,  as  the  bastion  of  human 
freedom  In  our  time. 

This  restoration  of  a  sense  of  meaning,  I 
believe,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
recent  emergence  of  so  many  new  democra- 
cies. Not  long  ago.  it  was  the  communist 
model  that  was  attractive  to  much  of  the 
Third  World- Fidel  Castro  was  a  cultural 
hero  in  Latin  America  and  posters  of  Che 
Guevara  appeared  around  the  globe.  Those 
of  us  in  Western  democracies  were  puttied. 
Why,  we  asked,  does  communism  hold  so 
much  appeal  for  the  Third  World  when  it  so 
obviously  requires  the  surrender  of  human 
liberty? 

The  answer  was  that  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  freedoms  we  enjoyed  had  never 
been  known.  To  quote  the  historian  Christo- 
pher Dawson,  "In  [many  places]  life  has 
been  short  and  hard  and  uncertain.  ...  In 
such  a  world  the  evils  of  totalitarianism 
which  shock  the  Western  mind- Its  denial 
of  personal  liberty,  of  freedom  of  opinion 
and  free  enterprise— are  leu 

apparent.  .  .  .  Communism  demands 

everything  .  .  .  but  in  return  It  makes  men 
feel  that  there  is  a  power  watching  over 
them  which  Is  Immune  from  human  weak- 
ness and  Is  based  on  an  unchanging  founda- 
tion of  absolute  principles. '  However  false- 
ly. In  other  words,  communism  offered  to 
oppressed  peoples  a  sense  that  their  lives 
had  meaning.  By  comparison.  Western  de- 
mocrcu;les  often  appeared  adrift,  meaning- 
less, gripped  by  anxiety  and  self-doubt. 

Now,  however.  President  Reagan  has  re- 
stated the  Western  belief  that  democracy 
represents,  not  just  a  way  of  organizing  soci- 
ety for  the  production  of  wealth,  but  a 
means  by  which  men  can  participate  in  the 
life  of  their  nation  and  in  history  luelf.  De- 
mocracy, he  has  made  clear,  Is  based  upon 
ancient  and  coherent  values.  It  arises  from  a 
view  of  the  universe  as  meaningful,  and 
itself  serves  as  a  source  of  meaning  for 
men's  lives. 

As  the  President  has  reasserted  these 
truths,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  more 
and  more  clearly,  in  the  words  of  George 
Will,  ""an  invalid  trapped  In  a  bureaucracy 
drunk  on  a  19th  century  fallacy  Marxism. 
...  It  is  a  system  being  driven  toward  suffo- 
cation and  anemia. .  .  . "  Par  from  burying 
the  United  States,  communism  is  burying 
itself.  And  from  the  green  mountains  of 
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Nicaragua  to  the  green  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  world  conflict  has  entered  a  new 
and  perhaps  decisive  phase.  Now  it  is  democ- 
racy that  is  on  the  offensive:  the  dictators, 
totalitarians,  and  state  socialists  who  are  on 
guard  and  fearful. 

Permit  me  to  turn  now  from  the  wider 
world  to  the  White  House  and  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  man  himself.  The  President's 
humor,  his  grace,  the  way  he  puts  those 
around  him  at  ease— all  these  are  well 
known.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  would  like  to  discuss  on  the 
public  record,  an  aspect  that  has  struck  me 
again  and  again  since  becoming  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  all  the  more  forcefully  on  this  point 
since  the  public  perception— or  rather  the 
public  cliche— seems  to  me  badly  mistaken. 
Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mind. 

Now,  as  the  former  chairman  of  a  large 
corporation,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  some  very  bright  men  and 
women,  some  with  analytical  skills  as  finely 
honed  as  any  in  the  world.  Yet  despite  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  issues  we 
dealt  with  on  Wall  Street,  all  lay  within  the 
same  field,  the  field  of  finance.  Again  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  issues  were  com- 
plex but  closely  connected.  When  I  moved 
to  the  White  House,  I  found  a  completely 
different  intellectual  environment.  Issues 
come  at  the  President  furiously  all  day.  and 
what  strikes  me  is  how  utterly  diferent  they 
can  be  from  one  another.  Let  me  give  you, 
for  example,  the  President's  schedule  for  a 
recent  day,  March  20th. 

9:00  a.m.  With  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  President  goes  over  the 
events  and  issues  of  the  day  ahead.  Topics 
touched  on  include  the  developing  crisis  in 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra:  votes  in  Congress  on 
Nicaragua;  the  budget,  which  is  getting  no- 
where in  Congress;  and  the  latest  maneuver- 
ing on  taxes. 

9:30  a.m.  The  President  receives  his  na- 
tional security  briefing.  Much  of  this  meet- 
ing was  classified,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
time  was  again  spent  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East. 

9:45-10:30  a.m.  The  President  holds  a 
series  of  staff  meetings,  during  which  the 
issues  discussed  range  from  agriculture  to 
the  American  machine  tool  industry. 

10:30  a.m.  The  President  begins  a  series  of 
telephone  calls  to  key  Senators  smd  Repre- 
sentatives. The  calls  focus  on  aid  to  the  Nic- 
araguan  freedom  fighters. 

Noon.  The  President  has  his  weekly 
luncheon  with  the  Vice  President.  As 
always,  this  luncheon  is  kept  in  confidence 
so  that  both  men  can  speak  their  minds 
with  complete  freedom.  I  can  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  while  this  luncheon  was  informal, 
a  great  deal  of  serious  business  got  done. 

1:00  p.m.  The  President  gives  an  interview 
to  the  New  York  Times.  The  issues  dis- 
cussed included  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters,  the  space  shuttle  program, 
the  Philippines,  the  budget,  and  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

1:15  p.m.  The  President  tapes  a  message 
for  the  National  Fitness  Foundation. 

1:30  p.m.  The  President  meets  his  person- 
nel director  and  makes  decisions  on  a 
number  of  appointments  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

2:00  pjn.  The  President  welcomes  Con- 
gressmen and  other  guests  for  the  signing  of 
the  Agriculture  Day  Proclamation. 

2:05-4:30  p.m.  The  President  holds  a  series 
of  staff  meetings.  Issues  discussed  include 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  options  at  his  dis- 
posal in  the  context  of  SALT  II. 
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4:30-5:00  p.m.  The  President  presents  an 
award  for  courage  to  a  young  cancer  victim 
and  poses  for  photographs  with  a  number  of 
people,  including— and  nothing  illustrates 
the  variety  of  the  presidential  day  more 
clearly  than  this— the  concert  pianist  Vladi- 
mir Horowitz  and  the  middle-weight  boxing 
champion.  Marvelous  Marvin  Hagler. 

5:00  p.m.  The  President  leaves  the  Oval 
Office  for  the  Residence,  under  his  arm  a 
thick  folder  of  homework,  including  speech 
(irafts,  issues  papers,  and  a  sheaf  of  docu- 
ments for  his  signature. 

In  the  midst  of  days  like  this,  the  Presi- 
dent remains  affable  and  serene.  He  does  so 
because  his  mind  is  disciplined  and  resilient. 
Perhaps  more  effectively  that  any  other 
man  I  have  known,  the  President  is  able  to 
give  his  full  concentration  to  the  issue  at 
hand;  then  take  a  deep  breath,  clear  his 
mind,  and  give  the  same  concentration  to 
the  next  matter  he  deals  with— whether  a 
crisis  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  a  photograph 
with  Marvelous  Marvin.  This,  then,  is  the 
mind— flexible,  trained,  insightful,  compre- 
hensive—at the  center  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency. 

How  to  sum  it  all  up— the  Presidency,  the 
man  himself?  In  his  televised  speech  or 
Nicaragua,  the  President  himself  quoted 
Clare  Boothe  Luce's  observation  that,  "no 
matter  how  exalted  or  great  a  man  may  be, 
history  will  have  time  to  give  him  no  more 
than  one  sentence.  George  Washington— he 
founded  our  country.  Abraham  Lincoln— he 
freed  the  slaves  and  preserved  the  Union. 
WinstoryChurchill- he  saved  Europe." 

Of  couKe  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the 
single  sentence  with  which  Ronald  Reagan 
will  be/refnembered,  but  as  I  consider  the 
possibilities,  I  find  one  line  repeatedly 
coming  to  mind.  It  is  the  epigram  with 
which  Scott  Fitzgerald  summarized  his  feel- 
ings about  our  country.  He  wrote,  'America 
is  a  willingness  of  the  heart." 

I  don't  suppose  when  I  was  a  Marine  those 
40  years  sigo  I  had  ever  come  across  that 
line— I  don't  suppose  any  of  my  buddies 
had,  either.  But  we  luiew  what  it  expressed. 
We  knew  what  it  meant  to  love  our  coun- 
try—and to  look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence because  we  had  been  bom  free. 

Today,  I  sense  the  same  exuberance 
among  the  young.  They  too  know  what  it 
means  to  love  our  country  and  to  look  to  the 
years  ahead  with  a  sense  of  expectation. 
They  too  look  at  the  world  around  them 
and  in  their  own  way  thank  God  for  the  gift 
of  freedom.  So  it  is  that  the  Fitzgerald  line 
seems  fitting.  Not  so  much  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
but  as  an  ordinary  American  who  loves  his 
country,  I  am  more  grateful  than  words  can 
express,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  restored  to  our  green  and  gentle 
land  its  willingness  of  heart. 

Thank  you. 


REFRESHING  REVIEW  OP  THE 
PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  SDI 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "Strategic  Defense:  'Star  Wars'  in 
Perspective,"  by  Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  continuing  public 
debate  and  assessment  process  regarding  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  Dr.  Payne  is 
an  articulate  exponent  of  the  SDI  Program 
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and  well  versed  in  the  relationships  between 
Vno  SDI  and  nuclear  deterrence,  strategy,  sta- 
bility, and  other  key  arms  control  aspects  of 
the  program.  Moreover,  he  demonstrates  sig- 
nificant sensitivity  to  overriding  questions  such 
as  U.S.  commitments  to  allies  and  the  morality 
of  nuclear  deterrence.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  describe  Dr.  Payne's  contribution  than  the 
excellent  foreword  to  ttie  book  written  by  Dr. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  Dr.  Brzezinski  has  im- 
pressive credentials  in  the  defense  policy 
arena,  having  served  as  National  Security  Ad- 
viser to  President  Carter  and  as  a  key  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  several  decades. 
His  objective,  yet  very  complimentary  fore- 
word to  Dr.  Payne's  book,  follows: 
Foreword 
(By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski) 

When  President  Reagan  announced  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  in  a  tele- 
vised speech  on  March  23,  1983,  he  directed 
the  U.S.  technical  community  to  investigate 
the  potential  for  constructing  a  highly  ef- 
fective defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  long-term  goal  of  this  investigation,  as 
presented  by  the  president,  was  to  provide 
the  technology  necessary  for  nothing  short 
of  "rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  impo- 
tent and  obsolete."  Since  that  March  23rd 
presentation,  labeled  by  the  media  as  the 
president's  "Star  Wars"  speech,  there  has 
been  a  deluge  of  articles  and  editorials  on 
the  subject  of  strategic  defense.  Despite  the 
apparent  general  scarcity  of  understanding 
concerning  what  the  SDI  is  and  is  not  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  commentary.  This  book 
provides  an  extremely  useful  guide  to 
anyone  interested  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  SDI  and  the  debate  surround- 
ing it— a  debate  which  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  times. 

Current  technical  and  political  circum- 
stances make  the  decision  to  proceed  with 
an  SDI  eminently  sensible.  The  develop- 
ment of  ballistic  missile  technology  has  led 
to  accuracies  that  could  potentially  enable 
Soviet  offensive  forces  to  pose  a  first-strike 
threat  to  an  effective  U.S.  retaliatory  re- 
sponse and  to  almost  all  U.S.  command  and 
control  facilities.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  large  numt>ers  of  highly 
accurate  offensive  forces  in  its  arsenal  of 
ICBMs  and  continues  to  add  to  that  arsenal, 
while  the  United  States  has  not,  is  particu- 
larly disturbing.  Indeed,  even  if  the  U.S. 
strategic  modernization  program  were  car- 
ried out  over  the  coming  decade  as  currently 
envisaged,  our  strategic  arsenal  would  not 
possess  "counterforce"  capabilities  equal  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  long  been  held  as  a  near-truth  that 
as  long  as  the  U.S.  could  threaten  to  retali- 
ate effectively  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
discouraged  from  contemplating  a  first 
strike.  However,  the  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up and  its  ICBM  deployments  in  particular 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  Concern  over 
the  continuing  build-up  of  the  Soviet  capa- 
bility to  destroy  our  retaliatory  forces  and 
conunand  and  control  facilities  in  a  first 
strike  does  not  reflect  an  exaggeration  of 
the  threat  to  stability  posed  by  these  Soviet 
forces.  Indeed,  we  have  been  watching  the 
momentum  of  the  Soviet  counterforce 
build-up  for  years— realizing  that  if  arms 
control  negotiations  could  not  provide  a  so- 
lution we  would  be  compelled  to  provide  for 
our  security  unilaterally.  It  is  now  possible 
to  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  Soviet  Union  could  strike  first  and  de- 
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Btroy  most  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces.  Only  those  ballistic  missile  carrying 
submarines  on  patrol  might  survive  the 
Soviet  attack;  and  the  doubtful  ability  to 
coRununicate  with  those  surviving  subma- 
rines following  attack  on  our  communica- 
tions facilities  would  likely  reduce  their  re- 
taliatory potential. 

The  American  hope  has  been  that  these 
destabilizing  trends  in  offensive  technology 
could  be  handled  through  a  political  proc- 
ess, i.e.,  arms  control.  However,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  strategic  arms  control  negotiations, 
as  we  have  come  to  know  them,  possess  the 
capacity  to  prcxluce  the  expected  stabilizing 
limitatioiu  on  offensive  counterforce  weap- 
ons. The  position  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  current  talks  at  Geneva  sug- 
gests that  the  political  route  will  continue 
to  be  fruitless  unless  we  go  forward  with  a 
credible  SDI  program.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance is  the  emphasis  the  SDI  places  upon 
nearterm  defensive  technologies  appropri- 
ate for  defense  coverage  of  American  retali- 
atory capabilities.  A  credible  SDI  emphasiz- 
ing such  a  defensive  potential  will  facilitate 
reductions  in  destabilizing  offensive  arms, 
such  as  the  over  600  Soviet  SS-18  and  SS-19 
ICBMs  (and  their  successors).  It  will  do  so 
by  allowing  our  negotiators  to  present  their 
Soviet  counterparts  with  two  options,  one 
mutually  beneficial,  the  other  particularly 
costly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first  option  would  be  to  renegotiate 
ABM  Treaty  restrictions  against  the  defense 
of  retaliatory  forces.  In  return  for  real  re- 
ductions in  modem  counterforce-capable 
ICBMs,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
the  vast  majority,  the  United  States  would 
agree  not  to  proceed  with  deployment  of  its 
strategic  defense  system.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  this  bargain  the  U.S.  would 
declare  that  the  continued  Soviet  offensive 
buildup  has  placed  in  Jeopardy  supreme 
American  interests  and  that  the  U.S.  conse- 
quently is  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Such  an  action  would  both  re- 
flect the  truth  concemlng  Soviet  ICBM  de- 
ployments and  be  consistent  with  Article  15 
of  the  Treaty  governing  legal  withdrawal. 
Following  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  the 
U.S.  would  deploy  a  BMD  system  for  protec- 
tion of  its  strategic  retaliatory  capabilities. 
This  action  would  nullify  the  decade-long 
Soviet  deployment  of  counterforce-capable 
ICBMs.  If  the  Soviet  response  was  to  in- 
crease its  ICBM  arsenal  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish its  threat  to  our  retaliatory  forces, 
the  Soviets  would  be  engaging  In  a  losing 
tailchase  that  would  be  excessively  costly 
for  them.  It  would  be  easier  and  cheaper  for 
the  U.S.  to  augment  Its  defenses  and  restore 
the  survivability  of  its  retaliatory  capability 
than  it  would  be  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  at- 
tempt to  overturn  those  defenses  through 
an  increase  in  its  offensive  threat. 

In  order  to  pursue  such  an  approach  to 
strategic  defense  and  arms  control  the 
United  States  must  revise  the  current  orien- 
tation of  the  SDI.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  focused  the  emphasis  of  the  SDI  on 
those  "exotic"  technologies  that  might  one 
day  provide  effective  protection  for  large 
urban  areas.  It  has  given  less  emphasis  to 
the  near-term  potential  for  the  defense  of 
selected  strategic  retaliatory  forces— al- 
though there  is  general  agreement  that 
such  defensive  capabilities  are  now  or  soon 
will  \x  in  hand.  To  provide  the  necessary 
impetus  for  real  Soviet  offensive  arms  re- 
ductions, the  SDI  must  convince  Moscow's 
leadership  of  our  capability  and  willingness 
to  deploy  a  strategy  defense  system  soon  if 
it  continues  to  reject  significant  limitations 
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on  destabilizing  offensive  forces.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  also  be  convinced  that  we  will 
be  willing  to  forego  BMD  deployment  if 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  stabilizing  re- 
ductions in  their  offensive  missile  force  we 
have  long  sought.  It  should  be  clear  that  to 
pursue  such  a  meaningful  negotiating  pos- 
ture and  defense  strategy  the  U.S.  requires 
a  credible  near-term  BMD  program.  Sup- 
port for  the  SDI  is  thus  support  for  any 
future  prospects  for  real  reductions  through 
arms  control. 

In  this  book  Keith  Payne  documents  the 
case  for  the  SDI  and  strategic  defense  in 
terms  of  arms  control  and  strategic  stabili- 
ty. Without  making  utoplcm  claims  for  the 
potential  efficacy  of  defensive  systems.  Dr. 
Payne  provides  an  innovative  strategy  for 
increasing  American  security  and  obtaining 
genuine  arms  control  through  a  combina- 
tion of  defensive  and  offeiuive  moderniza- 
tion programs. 

Dr.  Payne's  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
both  defensive  and  offensive  programs  may 
prove  controversial.  Nonetheless,  he  pro- 
vides a  strong  and  balanced  case  for  the  in- 
tegration of  offensive  and  defensive  systems 
in  support  of  strategic  stability  and  arms 
control.  Indeed,  because  Keith  Payne  Is  able 
to  weave  offense,  defense  and  arms  control 
into  a  single  strategy  this  book  will  prove  to 
be  a  major  contribution  not  only  to  the 
debate  over  the  SDI,  but  also  to  the  much 
larger  debate  over  the  general  direction  that 
American  strategy  should  take  in  coming 
decades. 
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Part  rv— Honoraria  1985: 
Human      Rights      Campaign 

Fund,  Washington.  DC 635.00 

Michigan     Organization     for 

Human  RlghU.  Detroit.  ML...  600.00 
Lamda  Center.  Allentown.  PA ..  1.380.00 
Stonewall    Union,    Columbus. 

OH 875.00 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  1985 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundny.  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  my  1965  personal  financial  statement 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Re(X>ro.  This  statement  is  a  complete  disclo- 
sure of  my  1 985  income,  assets,  and  liabilities 
which  I  have  done  every  year  since  entering 
office  in  1973. 

Congressman  Oerry  E.  Studds'  198S 
Financial  Statement 
Part  I— Income  1985  (summary): 

Salary $74,892.00 

Dividends— See  part  II  for  de- 
tailed explanation 1.362.00 

Interest— See  part  III  for  de- 
tailed explanation 3.308.00 

Honoraria— See  part  IV  for  de- 
tailed explanation 3.750.00 

ToUl  Income 81.112.00 

Part  II— Dividend  income  1085: 
No.  Shares— Security:       Income  derived  19»S 

40— Burlington  Industries 66.00 

347-Exxon 1.106.00 

Total 1.363.00 

Part  III— Interest  Income  1085: 
Bonds— Security: 
(3,100.00-Lorillard,  Inc.  6% 

debenture 213.00 

3,333.00— U.S.    Treasury     12 

percent.  May  15, 1987 400.00 

Bank  accounts: 

Bank  of  Boston  (NOW) 65.00 

American      Security      Bank 
(NOW  &  MMA) 1,640.00 

Total 2,308.00 


Total 3.750.00 

Part  V-AaseU: 

1.  Beatrice  Studds  Irrevocable 

Trust:  My  brother,  Colin  A. 
Studds.  my  sister.  Mrs. 
Howard  Babcock,  and  I 
have  placed  the  following 
securities— owned  Jointly 
by  the  three  of  us— in  an  ir- 
revocable trust  for  our 
mother.  Beatrice  Studds, 
with  my  brother  as  trustee. 
All  income  from  these  secu- 
rities goes  to  our  mother 
for  as  long  as  she  shall  live. 
My  brother,  my  sister,  and 
I  each  own  one-third  of  the 
securities— and  they  will 
revert  to  us  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  the  trust  at  our 
mother's  death.  The  follow- 
ing represents  my  one-third 
interest  In  the  trust: 

Colin  A.  Studds,  III,  Truatce  Beatrice  Btudd*.  Irrev- 
ocable trust,  under  Mreement  dated  Aug.  1, 197S 

No.  shares— Security:  Market  value 

5.000.000-U.S.  Treasury 

13.876  note,  due  Nov.   15. 

1986 6,000.00 

Common  stock: 

133-West  Point  Pepperell 7,086.00 

67-W.R.  Grace 3,383.00 

50— General  Motors 4,150.00 

33-IBM 5,066.00 

167- Detroit  Edison 3.17S.00 

112-Munford 3.353.00 

183-Park  Electro-Chemical...  3.300.00 

167— Rogers  Corporation 3.841.00 

67— Eastman  Kodak 4.030.00 

167-Toledo  Edison 4,008.00 

67-OTE 8,484.00 

133— Home  Group 3,866.00 

2.  I  own  the  following  securi- 

ties: 

No.  Shares— Security: 

Bonds: 
13.100.00-IiOrillard.       Inc. 

6%  debenture 3.666.00 

3.333.00-U.S.  Treasury  13 
percent.  May  15,  1987 3,333.00 

Common  Stocks: 
40— Burlington  Industries ...      1,530.00 

347-Exxon 19.483.00 

200-PBA 00.00 

3.  Our  family  home  in  Cohas- 

set,  Massachusetts,  with  an 
estimated  market  value  of 
approximately  $300,000  is 
owned  Jointly  by  my  broth- 
er, my  sister  and  me.  My  in- 
terest in  the  home  there- 
fore. Is  roughly  100,000.00 

4.  Bank  Accounts: 

a.  NOW  account.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston 850.00 

b.  NOW  account.  American 
Security  Bank 1.600.00 

c.  Money    Market   Account. 
American  Security  Bank 11.000.00 

d.  NOW  account.  Seamen's 
Savings  Bank 100.00 


11084 

5.  Two  bedroom  house  in  Pro- 

vincetown,  Mass.,  estimated 
market  value 

6.  Efficiency  Condominium 
Apartment,  Wsishington, 
DC  estimated  marlcet  value 

7.  1981  Chevrolet  Caprice 

8.  1985  Jeep  Wagoneer 

9.  IRA-Fidelity  Magellan 
Fund 

Part  VI— Liabilities  1985: 

1.  Mortgage,  two  bedroom 
house.  Provincetown,  MA, 
New  Bedford  Institution  for 
Savings,  approximately 

2.  Mortgage,  efficiency  condo- 
minium, Washington,  E>C, 
Home  Unity  Savings  and 
Loan 


400,000.00 


52.000.00 

4,600.00 

15,400.00 

13.000.00 


206,000.00 


41,000.00 


AMERICA'S  COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1986 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month,  a 
number  of  business  leaders,  university  presi- 
dents, and  Members  of  Congress  gathered  at 
Hot  Springs,  VA,  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  challenging  issues  of  our  times- 
America's  competitiveness.  It  is  an  issue  that 
touches  every  aspect  of  this  Nation's  institu- 
tions and  our  declining  position  in  the  interna- 
tioruil  economy.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
the  conference  dealt  with  the  range  of  issues 
that  contribute  to  our  national  potential  and 
what  we  need  to  do  as  a  Nation  to  restore  our 
competitive  position. 

The  reports  and  recommendations  that  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Hot  Springs  confer- 
erKe  and  three  previous  sessions  on  competi- 
tiver>ess  around  the  country  will  help  to  lay 
the  groundworit  for  the  task  before  us  all. 

The  keynote  address  was  given  by  the 
Chairwoman  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, Or.  Paula  Stern.  More  than  anyone 
else,  Dr.  Stern  sees  the  evidence  of  our  de- 
clining competitiveness.  Industries  impeded  by 
imports — and  often  experiencing  a  loss  of 
competitiveness — usually  appear  before  the 
ITC  seeking  relief. 

While  Dr.  Stern  and  I  may  not  agree  on 
every  point,  her  address,  "The  U.S.  Trade 
System  and  the  National  Interest:  Can  We  Do 
Better?"  offers  a  sobering  account  of  our 
trade  problems  and  several  thought-provoking 
suggestions  on  how  America  could  recover 
her  competitive  position. 

I  fiope  my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  read 
the  text  of  Dr.  Stern's  address: 

The  U.S.  Trade  System  and  the  National 

Interest:  Can  We  Do  Better? 

(By  Dr.  Paula  Stem) 

Thank  you  for  including  me  in  this  im- 
pressive gathering  of  thinkers  and  doers. 

Analysis  and  action  tend  to  get  separated 
in  official  Washington,  and  as  E>avid  Stock- 
man admits,  even  in  Washington's  officials. 
When  the  payoff  for  bad  policy  advice  is  a 
big  publishers'  advance,  it  may  be  time  to 
move  your  Porum  from  temporary  quarters 
in  Virginia  to  permanent  location  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  As  a  Southern- 
er, and  a  Washingtonian,  I  would  be  happy 
to  offer  you  hospitality. 
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The  Porum  has  already  stimulated  impor- 
tant departures  in  national  education 
policy.  Now  I  hope  you  will  t>e  as  persistent 
and  successful  in  the  field  of  competitive- 
ness. It  is  an  honor  to  take  part  in  your 
work. 

I.  WE  HAVE  A  CRISIS 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  inter- 
national trade  has  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security.  Our  power  in  the  world  has 
become  as  much  a  function  of  the  balance 
of  trade  as  of  the  balance  of  terror.  And  our 
future  depends  as  surely  on  our  grain  silos 
as  on  our  missile  silos. 

Yet  while  we  are  used  to  strategic  think- 
ing about  defense  matters  and  strategic 
planning  for  corporate  policy,  we  have  set- 
tled for  improvisation  in  international  com- 
merce. The  result  is  crisis— six  years  of 
record  trade  deficits  and  a  seventh  big  one 
on  the  way.  The  more  important  trade  has 
become  to  our  economy,  the  less  well  it 
seems  we  are  performing. 

The  dimensions  of  the  crisis,  however,  are 
now  producing  pressure  for  response.  Speak- 
ing for  myself  and  not  the  Commission  I 
head,  I'd  like  to  outline  six  specific  re- 
sponses we  should  pursue  and  some  broader 
issues  we  must  face.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to 
decide  whether  my  advice  is  bad  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  big  publisher's  advance. 

II.  REAL  REMEDIES  FOR  U.S.  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

I'll  present  my  ideas  as  a  wish  list,  remem- 
l)ering  the  old  proverb:  "If  wishes  were 
horses,  l)eggars  would  ride."  Since  it's  after 
dinner,  this  l>eggar  will  gallop. 

<  1 )  Item  one  on  my  wish  list  Is  a  real  com- 
mitment to  consider  the  international  ef- 
fects when  we  set  domestic  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy.  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture were  put  on  a  five-year  long  roller- 
coaster  ride  by  policies  which  ignored,  yet 
indirectly  fanned  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Last  fall,  the  Administration  changed  its 
tune,  and  there  has  been  a  healthy,  if  over- 
due, weakening  of  the  dollar. 

But  even  so,  we  will  not  easily  or  painless- 
ly recoup  the  jobs  we  lost  at  home  and  the 
sales  we  missed  abroad.  The  dollar's  decline 
cannot  completely  "solve"  our  trade  prob- 
lem. It  will  have  an  impact  on  our  Japanese 
and  European  Community  accounts,  but 
Canada— our  single  biggest  trading  part- 
ner-has devalued  its  dollar  faster  than 
ours. 

The  dollar  is  also  stronger- not  weaker— 
against  the  currencies  of  Mexico,  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
Australia.  Thus,  the  overall  decline  of  the 
dollar  will  not  by  itself  solve  all  the  trade 
problems  we  have  been  experiencing. 

(2)  The  most  prominent  single  economic 
event  of  this  year  is  the  reverse  oil  shock  of 
1986.  Since  oil  is  priced  in  dollars,  this  de- 
cline in  price  will  be  magnified  for  those 
countries  whose  currencies  have  appreciated 
against  the  dollar— Japan,  West  Germany 
and  the  remainder  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Growth  in  these  economies  will  increase 
their  domestic  demand,  help  restrain  their 
exports,  and  possibly  stimulate  imports 
from  the  U.S.  But  these  countries  need  not 
have  waited  for  the  fortuitous  oil  glut. 
Having  waited,  they  are  still  not  doing 
enough. 

So  my  second  wish  is  that  we  continue  to 
pressure  the  governments  of  Japan  and 
Europe  to  adopt  more  expansive  economic 
policies.  If  we  are  successful,  there  will  be  a 
welcome  bonus  for  the  indebted  third  world, 
which  could  then  look  to  other  markets  for 
increased  export  sales. 
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(3)  Meanwhile  at  home,  we  should  econo- 
mize on  the  time  and  political  energy  we 
spend  on  secondary  problems.  . 

To  explain  staggering  trade  deficits  of 
recent  years,  we  have  to  look  beyond  the 
ways  in  which  foreigners  close  their  mar- 
kets .  .  .  and  abuse  our  hospitality.  After 
all,  last  year,  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  U.S.  imports  was  even  chal- 
lenged before  the  ITC.  And  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  we  probed,  an  affirmative 
Commission  ruling  would  only  have  resulted 
in  marginally  raising  the  price  of  imports, 
not  in  eliminating  them. 

Thus,  unfair  trade  practices  of  other  na- 
tions, however,  vexing  to  individual  U.S.  in- 
dustries, are  not  the  chief  menace  to  Amer- 
ica. It's  time  to  recognize  this  reality.  That 
is  item  three  on  my  list. 

(4)  My  fourth  wish  is  that  we  move 
beyond  improvising  trade  policy.  We  should 
begin  by  fully  examining  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  all  our  options  before,  not  after,  we 
act.  For  instance,  last  December  the  ITC 
found  that  the  President's  steel  import  re- 
straint program— if  it  works  as  planned- 
will  cost  U.S.  exporters  of  steel-containing 
products  over  $15  billion.  The  higher  costs 
for  steel  they  will  face  here  will  translate 
into  higher  prices  for  their  products  and 
hence  lost  sales— abroad.  Unfortunately, 
this  calculation  of  export  disadvantage  was 
requested  and  aired  only  well  after  the 
import  restraint  program  was  underway. 

(5)  Wish  number  five  is  that  we  change 
the  way  we  approach  legislation  affecting 
trade.  Historically,  we  have  written  trade 
laws,  not  competitiveness  legislation.  As  we 
have  worked  to  liberalize  international  com- 
merce, we  have  also  created  exemptions  or 
shelters  for  declining  or  particularly  power- 
ful domestic  industries. 

Many  laws  offer  U.S.  claimants  relief  from 
the  strain  of  trade  competition.  But  an  ap- 
proach that  focuses  narrowly  on  imports 
often  overlooks  more  basic  causes  of  com- 
petitive decline. 

(6)  My  sixth  wish  is  that  the  law  t>e 
changed  to  require  that  when  the  ITC  rec- 
ommends relief,  we  give  the  President  more 
than  the  current  take-it-or-leave-it  option. 
The  President  should  have  a  broad  and  deep 
range  of  choices  based  on  an  industry's  com- 
petitive position  and  its  readiness  to  adapt 
to  new  conditions. 

With  the  present  push  for  changes  in  our 
trade  laws,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  bene- 
fits for  American  industry.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  maximize  the  long-range  returns 
from  this  public  investment.  And  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  creating  the  possi- 
bility of  package  deals  that  bring  lat>or, 
management,  and  government  into  joint  ef- 
forts that  increase  productivity,  flexibility, 
and  new  investment. 

We  need  not  finance  such  efforts  with 
new  taxes  or  greater  deficits.  Instead  of 
simply  giving  away  import  quotas  to  Japan, 
Korea  and  other  nations,  we  should  be  auc- 
tioning them.  In  addition  to  financing  ad- 
justment here  rather  than  abroad,  auctions 
would  put  a  concrete  price  tag  on  import 
relief,  make  the  whole  importing  process 
more  predictable,  and  ration  quotas  more 
efficiently.  By  adding  positive  relief  to  the 
negative  relief  accorded  by  quotas,  an  auc- 
tioning system  could  make  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  same  overall  level  of  assistance 
to  U.S.  firms  and  workers  with  less  restric- 
tive quotas. 

III.  TRADE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

I  have  given  you  six  wishes.  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  take  one  more  roll  of  the  dice. 


The  character  of  my  wish  list  raises  a  very 
broad  question  which  troubles  me  deeply 
and  with  which  I  would  like  to  close.  Do  we 
have  a  trade  policy  which  reflects  our  true 
national  interest? 

Let  me  cite  some  specific  practices  and 
their  unintended,  unexamined  conse- 
quences. The  first  is  technology  transfer, 
the  not-so-innocent  passage  of  our  know- 
how  to  our  partners  and  rivals. 

Export  deals,  particularly  military  sales, 
often  depend  on  barter  arrangements.  They 
regularly  include  obligations  for  transfer 
abroad  of  U.S.  technology.  Between  1980 
and  1984,  such  offsets  resulted  in  new  or  en- 
hanced production  of  civilian  aircraft  or 
components  by  seven  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. Likewise,  we  have  spread  American 
technology  to  foreign  electronics,  communi- 
cations, steel  and  machinery  industries. 

This  kind  of  transfer  is  on  the  rise  and  so 
is  the  competition  it  fosters.  It  poses  obvi- 
ous long-term  economic  implications.  We 
need  to  examine  more  closely  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  "free"  flow  of  knowledge. 

Another  example:  much  of  our  diplomatic 
effort  with  countries  like  Brazil,  which  I  vis- 
ited in  January,  has  t>een  devoted  to  pro- 
tecting entry  rights  for  U.S.-based  multina- 
tionals. They  want  to  expand  overseas  sub- 
sidiaries which  may  well  wind  up  exporting 
to  the  U.S. 

We  push  hard  for  that  access  and  not 
enough  on  opening  up  heavily  protected 
Third  World  markets  to  exports  of  goods 
made  Ui  the  U.S.  Our  negotiators  seem  to 
despair  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  The  banks, 
understanding  how  debtor  nations  pay  their 
loans,  want  to  see  countries  like  Brazil 
import  less  and  export  more.  But  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  assume  that  our  national  in- 
terest is  best  pursued  by  making  life  more 
comfortable  for  our  diplomats  and  bankers. 

Now  that  our  domestic  firms  once  again 
are  moving  into  position  to  challenge  for- 
eign producers  on  their  home  turf  with 
goods  made  in  the  U.S.A.,  do  we  really  want 
to  trade  that  competitive  revival  off  for  the 
right  to  establish  new  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad?  Where  does  our  real  national  inter- 
est lie? 

Not  all  of  our  miscalculations  of  national 
interest  are  new  In  origin.  Since  1789,  Amer- 
ican law  has  discriminated  against  foreign 
shipping  to  favor  domestic  shipping  in  our 
coastal  trade.  But  in  the  process,  it  has  also 
discriminated  against  other  U.S.  industries 
by  raising  their  transport  costs,  while  leav- 
ing untouched  their  foreign  competitors 
who  can  send  their  wares  directly  to  U.S. 
ports  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  present  day  incarnation  of  this  sacred 
cow  comes  in  the  form  of  the  Jones  Act.  It 
requires  that  all  intracoastal  trtule  t>e  con- 
ducted in  vessels  built  in  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
owned  by  American  citizens.  The  restric- 
tions are  intended  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
al defense  and  the  growth  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce. 

But  the  tab  for  the  Jones  Act  now  goes 
well  beyond  the  increased  opeatlng  costs  it 
foists  on  users  of  domestic  transport.  Ocean 
freight  costs  have  fallen  so  dramatically  in 
the  last  25  years  that  the  Jones  Act  Itself 
has  now  become  a  significant  impediment  to 
supplying  many  regions  of  the  U.S.  with  do- 
mestic rather  than  foreign  products  which 
are  carried  in  much  cheaper  foreign  bot- 
toms. 

At  the  ITC,  we  have  seen  sugar  coming 
into  New  Orleans  from  Europe  rather  than 
Florida  in  large  part  because  the  shipping 
costs  were  cheaper  from  Europe.  Cement  is 
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shipped  to  southern  California  from  Austra- 
lia cheaper  than  it  can  be  shipped  from 
northern  California.  And  In  many  areas.  It  Is 
cheaper— even  with  the  decline  of  the 
dollar— to  buy  foreign  steel  products  be- 
cause ocean  transport  from  Europe  or  the 
Far  East  is  cheaper  than  barge  transport  in 
the  U.S.  We  seem  to  be  cutting  off  our  noses 
to  spite  our  faces. 

A  careful  new  look  at  this  politically  and 
emotionally  loaded  subject  could  come  up 
with  chfuiges  that  would  foster  competitive- 
ness of  regional  industries  in  the  U.S.,  pro- 
tect legitimate  national  security  Interests  in 
a  merchant  marine,  and  quite  possibly  even 
stimulate  employment  of  our  seamen.  As  it 
stands  now.  our  regional  industries,  mer- 
chant marine,  and  shipbuilding  all  suffer. 
We  can  do  letter  by  all  three. 

Let  me  close  with  one  subject  that  is  for 
good  reason  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  every 
American  trade  official.  Consider  Japan, 
which  has  a  fundamental  problem  in  the 
imbalance  between  its  huge  savings  and  rel- 
atively low  domestic  consumption. 

The  result  is  a  flow  of  Japanese  capital 
abroad  rather  than  an  inflow  to  Japan  of 
exports  from  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Yet,  the 
Administration  has  in  the  past  expended  its 
diplomatic  capital  with  Japan  on  serious, 
but  nevertheless  less  important  market 
access  issues. 

We  must  find  new  energy  to  press  the  Jap- 
anese to  make  whatever  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  encourage  greater  consumption.  The 
exact  way  that  "keeping  up  with  the  Jon- 
eses" will  get  translated  into  "keeping  up 
with  the  Tanakas"  is  of  course  a  Japanese 
affair.  But  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  a  fact 
of  life  given  current  international  trade 
flows.  We  can  only  hope  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone's  visit  will  help  speed  the  proc- 
ess. But  this  kind  of  change  will  not  come 
easily  to  Japan:  real  progress  requires  con- 
tinuous pressure  from  all  Japan's  trading 
partners. 

These  examples  show  that  we  have  yet  to 
develop  a  deep  understanding  of  where  our 
national  interest  lies.  We  are  even  further 
from  a  trade  policy  consistent  with  that  in- 
terest. However  troubling,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  there  is  apparently  no  clear 
expression  of  America's  national  Interest  in 
its  trade  policy.  After  all,  only  In  the  past 
year  has  there  been  a  serious  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  a  national  trade  policy,  one 
on  an  equal  footing  with  macroeconomlc 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  time  has  never  been  better  for  chang- 
ing course.  The  political  debate  has 
switched  gears  away  from  the  illusion  of 
protection  and  toward  the  reality  of  compe- 
tition. The  second  wind  of  the  present  re- 
covery has  given  us  unique  possibilities  of 
implementing  a  long-term  perspective 
before  the  next  recession  again  inevitably 
narrows  our  vision. 

We  have  some  difficult  work  ahead  in 
forging  a  trade  policy  to  replace  our  outdat- 
ed passive  approach  with  measures  that 
truly  promote  our  national  interest.  The 
issues  are  so  fundamental  that  they  will 
only  be  clarified  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  entire  body  politic,  rather  than  just  the 
handful  of  insiders  who  have  until  now  gen- 
erally monopolized  discussion  of  trade 
issues. 

I  hope  you  will  join  in  sorting  out  the 
issues  we  as  a  nation  must  face  together. 

Thank  you. 
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MIMI  SILBERT  AND  DELANCEY 
STREET 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALirORNIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRCSENTATIVKS 

Thunday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  a  series  on  drug  abuse,  a  remarkable 
person  and  an  extensive  innovative  drug  reha- 
bilitation program  were  featured  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post. 

The  person  is  Dr.  MImi  Silbert  or>e  of  the 
most  talented  people  I  know,  and  the  program 
is  called  the  Delancey  Street  Foundatton. 

Mimi  Silbert  and  Delancey  Street  shoukj 
serve  as  both  an  inspiration  and  a  model  for 
others. 

I  commend  the  Post  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  review  and  consideration: 

Delancey  Street:  For  a  Few  Addicts,  a  4- 
Year  Lesson  in  Living 

Brewster,  NY.— In  a  19th  century  oak- 
paneled  dining  room,  before  a  long  table  set 
with  sterling  silver,  75  drug  addicts  Jostled 
for  standing  room. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  small  woman  with 
a  broad,  ironic  stnile.  "Good  afternoon," 
Mlmi  Silbert  said.  The  group  returned  the 
greeting  in  unison,  and  then  broke  into 
laughter.  Silbert.  president  of  the  Delancey 
Street  Foundation  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, was  already  playing  the  room  like  a 
violin. 

The  surroundings— a  Tudor-style  mansion 
set  in  92  wooded  acres  about  70  miles  north 
of  New  York  City— seemed  impossibly  opu- 
lent for  a  drug  treatment  program.  But  they 
reflected  Delancey  Street's  style,  as  well  as 
its  success  at  turning  drug  problems  into 
manpower,  all  the  while  shunning  govern- 
ment money. 

The  money  that  residents  make  selling 
stenciled  coffee  mugs  to  university  book- 
stores, moving  furniture  with  Delancey's 
fleet  of  trucks,  or  building  ornamental 
planters  at  the  foundation's  factory  puts 
food  on  the  table— and  working  capital  into 
the  foundation's  budget.  In  turn,  addicts 
and  criminals  get  a  taste  of  what  it's  like  to 
lead  a  normal,  workaday  life. 

Nearly  one  of  every  three  residents  here 
was  convicted  in  D.C.  Superior  Court  of  sell- 
ing drugs,  prostitution  or  violent  crimes 
such  as  robt>ery  or  assault.  They  were 
placed  on  probation  to  come  to  Brewster, 
and  before  they  are  deemed  ready  to  return 
to  society,  most  will  spend  at  least  four 
years  In  one  of  three  Delancey  facilities  In 
California  and  New  Mexico,  or  in  this  30- 
room,  renovated  castle. 

During  that  time,  they  are  supposed  to 
learn  to  read  and  write:  cook  a  meal  or  lay 
bricks;  drive  a  truck  or  keep  books.  When 
they  sit  down  to  dinner,  there  might  be  oys- 
ters or  snails  on  their  plates.  Silbert  con- 
tends that  exposure  to  the  finer  and  more 
exotic  things  in  life  takes  some  of  the  fear 
out  of  tielng  an  addict,  fear  of  a  larger  world 
that  for  them  seems  full  of  complications 
and  problems  too  big  to  overcome  without 
using  drugs. 

"Our  peole  who  stay  here  have  to  do  four 
years  just  like  Harvard."  said  Silbert,  44,  a 
criminologist  and  psychologist  who  once 
counseled  offenders  at  Lorton  Reformato- 
ry's Youth  Center. 
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"NEVER  LEARNED  TO  MAKE  THEIR  WAT" 

•'We're  dealing  with  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  never  learned  to  make  their  way  legiti- 
mately or  successfully  into  American  socie- 
ty. We  teach  them  how  to  do  it  on  the  as- 
sumption that  you  can  then  reject  anything 
in  society  you  don't  like,  but  not  because 
you  don't  know  about  it." 

Each  morning  there  is  a  new  vocabulary 
word  to  learn— "ghetto  talk"  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Breakfast  call  comes  at  7:30  a.m., 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  it's  work  at  one 
of  the  several  industries,  supervised  by  more 
experienced  residents. 

At  Delancey's  four  facilities  there  is  only 
one  paid  employee:  Silbert.  The  rest  of  the 
job  of  managing  the  foundation's  properties 
and  business  is  left  to  the  residents  them- 
selves, the  most  successful  of  whom  move  to 
the  top  of  the  Delancey  hierarchy  and  the 
most  coveted  rewards,  a  private  room  and 
dating  privileges. 

The  23  D.C.  convicts  at  Brewster,  many  of 
them  unable  to  get  into  packed  programs 
near  Washington,  found  out  about  Delancey 
Street  through  their  attorneys  or  from  the 
brochures  the  foundation  sends  to  the  D.C. 
Jail. 

Most  graduates  go  on  to  lead  successful 
lives,  Silbert  said,  because  they  must  have 
three  skills  and  a  job  before  they  leave.  So 
far,  though,  none  of  the  D.C.  enrollees  has 
been  in  the  program  long  enough  to  gradu- 
ate. 

Started  in  San  Francisco  by  four  addicts 
IS  years  ago  with  a  $1,000  loan,  Delancey 
Street  prefers  to  take  serious  criminals,  re- 
jecting only  sex  offenders.  Silbert  said  she 
joined  the  group  after  being  asked  to  help 
write  a  proposal  for  a  government  grant, 
and  later  took  full  charge.  She  tries  to 
accept  all  who  apply,  although  she  has  had 
to  close  the  doors  to  some  in  the  past  year 
because  of  a  crush  of  applicants. 

Melvin  Peoples,  a  32-year-old  heroin 
addict  and  drug  peddler,  took  the  train  to 
Brewster  from  Washington  last  year  after  a 
Superior  Court  judge  placed  him  on  proba- 
tion following  Peoples'  guilty  plea  to  a 
charge  of  trying  to  kill  his  wife. 

"I  didn't  know  where  to  go,"  said  Peoples, 
who  was  turned  away  from  at  least  three 
programs  in  Washington.  "Either  they  were 
full  up  or  they  wouldn't  accept  me." 

Now  he  is  helping  to  install  electrical 
wiring  at  the  expanding  Brewster  complex, 
aiming  to  become  a  master  electrician.  "I'd 
been  in  it  [drugsl  for  a  long  time.  And  this 
has  given  me  a  chance  to  see  the  other  side, 
how  it  is  without  any  heroin,  without  the 
craziness  of  the  streets." 

Joe  Henery,  39,  who  grew  up  around  14th 
and  U  streets  NW,  was  peddling  drugs  and 
stealing  purses  out  of  offices  to  support  his 
addiction  when  he  was  caught  driving  a 
stolen  car.  He  was  placed  on  probation  to 
enter  Delancey  Street  last  year  and  said  he 
sees  this  as  his  last,  best  chance  to  go 
straight.  He's  got  a  carpentry  job,  turning 
one  of  the  estate's  outbuildings  into  an 
office. 

"If  I  had  gotten  out  of  jail  this  time  in- 
stead of  coming  to  Delancey  Street,  ...  1 
probably  would  be  dead  or  so  far  gone  until 
wouldn't  nobody  even  like  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  me." 

RESIDENTS  ATTEND  FREE 

In  all,  Silbert  oversees  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion in  property  and  other  assets  and  $6  mil- 
lion in  income  last  year,  according  to  a  fi- 
nancial statement  she  provided.  Residents 
attend  the  program  free  of  charge. 

The  foundation  was  named  for  a  street  on 
New  York's  Lower  East  Side  that  was  a 
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haven  for  immigrants  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Silbert  said  she  adopted  many  of 
the  ideas  for  Delancey's  self-supporting  in- 
dustries from  what  she  saw  while  visiting  an 
Israeli  kibbutz. 

She  sees  addicte  as  people  trapped  in  a 
cycle  of  guilt,  self-hatred  and  destructive  be- 
havior who  don't  know  how  to  cope  or  live 
with  other  people  and  who  desperately  need 
to  learn  traditional  American  values. 

The  surroundings  at  Brewster  might  be 
lush,  but  residents,  she  maintains,  are  doing 
more  penance  than  if  they  were  locked  in  a 
cell.  They  must  finally  take  responsibility 
for  their  lives. 

"Prison  does  not  give  anyone  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. It's  the  exact  opposite,"  she 
said.  "You  see  a  cell  in  the  prison  system 
and  its  disgusting,  but  it's  not  necessarily 
the  hardest  punishment  for  a  person 
coming  from  a  world  these  people  have 
come  from. 

"Our  punishment  is  much  worse.  It's  that 
you  work." 


May  15, 1986 


DISINCENTIVES  TO 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
job  layoffs,  illness,  the  death  of  a  wage 
earner,  the  closing  of  a  plant,  the  failure  of  a 
crop  are  some  of  the  factors  that  can  trigger  a 
family's  becoming  poor;  all  are  events  beyond 
the  control  of  an  individual.  We  need  to  be 
sure  we  are  there  to  help  that  person  or  that 
family  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  cannot  do  that  when  we  are 
actually  providing  disincentives  to  work. 

The  Grand  Forks  Committee  on  Human 
Needs  recently  addressed  the  disincentive  our 
current  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  system  im- 
poses on  parents  who  want  to  work  but  have 
dependent  children  and  no  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children. 

Attached  is  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Needs.  This  information 
should  help  us  when  we  formulate  policy  on 
how  to  provide  incentives  to  people  to  move 
from  the  welfare  roles  to  the  payrolls. 

AprU  8,  1986. 
Representative  Byron  Dorgan, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Dorgan:  We  are  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  who  serve  on 
the  Grand  Porks  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Human  Needs.  The  major  goal  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  address  the  concerns  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  city.  A  con- 
cern with  which  the  committee  has  been 
struggling  is  the  disincentives  to  employ- 
ment for  parents  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC)  benefits.  As 
you  know,  AFDC  is  an  extremely  complex 
federal/state  program  and  substantive 
changes  in  this  program  must  occur  at  a 
Federal  level.  We  believe  some  fundamental 
changes  in  the  AFDC  program  should  occur 
in  order  to  create  an  incentive  to  employ- 
ment for  AFE)C  recipients.  "Therefore,  we 
are  asking  that  you  share  our  concerns  and 
examine  means  to  reward,  rather  than  frus- 
trate, efforts  of  these  parents  to  find  and 
keep  employment. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  share  the  fol- 
lowing realistic  example  in  which  a  parent 


can  in  fact  find  herself  with  fewer  resources 
because  she  has  chosen  to  work  in  an  effort 
to  l>ecome  less  dependent  upon  public  aid: 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  North  Dakota  to 
find  a  20-year-old  woman  who  is  single,  has 
a  three-year-old  child,  and  receives  AFDC 
benefits  in  the  amount  of  $301.00  a  month 
and  $125.00  a  month  in  food  stamps.  This  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefits  an  individual  can  receive  in 
North  Dakota  for  a  two  person  household 
with  no  other  source  of  Income.  Typically, 
this  woman's  only  employment  opportuni- 
ties are  less  than  full-time  employment  at 
minimum  rate.  If  she  works  30  hours  per 
week  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  per  hour, 
her  gross  income  is  $432.15  per  month.  This 
income  will  affect  her  and  her  child's  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  benefits  substantially,  as 
can  be  seen  on  the  attached  chart.  The 
working  mother  made  $36.15  for  the  first 
four  months.  The  next  eight  months  actual- 
ly cost  her  $12.85  per  month  to  work.  After 
one  year,  it  cost  her  $32.85  per  month  to 
work. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  to  remember  that 
full-time  employment  would  exacerbate  this 
problem  even  more  for  this  woman. 

This  situation  is  not  atypical.  We  solicit 
your  support  in  alleviating  the  problem  of 
disincentives  to  employment  for  AFDC  par- 
ents. We  sincerely  hope  you  will  involve 
yourself  in  what  we  perceive  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful reform  of  the  welfare  system. 

We  feel  that  there  must  be  a  better  design 
to  the  system  towards  the  goal  of  assisting 
and  encouraging  AFDC  recipients  who  want 
to  work  with  more  generous  transitional  in- 
centives which  will  save  taxpayers  money  in 
the  long  run. 

We  would  be  interested  in  your  feelings 
about  the  matter  of  incentives/disincentives 
for  AFDC  parents  wanting  to  work.  We 
would  also  be  interested  in  knowing  if  you 
are  aware  of  any  efforts  within  Congress, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, or  the  Administration  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  We  would  be  happy  to  meet  with 
ypu  or  your  staff  at  some  mutually  conven- 
ient time  to  explore  the  situation  further. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Eliot  OLASSHznt, 
Major's  Committee  on  Human  Needs. 
Eliot  Glassheim.  Chairman.  Quad 
County  Community  Action  Agency; 
Rosie  Black.  Vice  Chair,  Citizen  Rep- 
resentative; Renee  Moon,  Secretary, 
Grand  Forks  Public  School,  Special 
Services;  David  Braaten,  Grand  Forks 
County  Social  Services;  Tim  Heisler. 
North  Dakota  Job  Service;  Robert 
Sanderson,  Northeast  Human  Service 
Center. 
Ron  Volden,  United  Way;  Bob  Gustaf- 
son.  Grand  Forks  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Dennis  Johnson,  Grand  Forks 
City  Council;  Margaret  Olmstead. 
Grand  Forks  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment; Judy  Miezwa,  Adult  Abuse  Com- 
munity Service;  Herb  Schimmelphen- 
nig.  Vocational  RehabiliUtion;  RiU 
Brown,  Senior  Citizen  RepresenUtive. 
Thomasine  Heitkamp,  UND  Social  Work 
Department:  Einest  Norman,  UND 
Social  Work  Department;  James 
Lason.  UND  Sociology  Department; 
Ed  Waldron.  UND  Medical  School: 
Earl  Beal.  Citizen  Representative; 
John  CLeary.  Grand  Forks  Office  of 
Urban  Development;  Ruth  Jones 
Project  Self -Sufficiency. 
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The  chart  above  compares  disposable 
income  for  two  households:  Household  A  is 
a  single  mother  who  has  a  3-year  old  child 
and  who  does  not  work;  Household  B  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  except  that  the  mother  at- 
tempts to  take  care  of  herself  by  working. 
Our  assumption,  based  on  experience,  is 
that  the  woman  in  Household  B  does  not 
have  much  training,  is  not  sought  after  in 
the  labor  market,  and  will  have  to  start  as  a 
30  hour/week  worker  at  minimum  wage. 

Under  the  present  system,  there  is  some 
attempt  to  build  work  incentives  into  the 
system.  That  is,  a  work  allowance  and  a 
child  care  allowance  are  subtracted  from 
earnings  in  computing  AFDC  benefits.  An 
additional  $30  a  month  in  earnings  are  dis- 
regarded for  the  first  four  months  and  an 
additional  one-third  of  the  net  earnings 
(after  work  allowance,  child  care  and  $30 
disregard)  are  also  not  counted  as  earnings 
for  the  first  year  after  starting  work. 

Though  these  disregards  are  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  system  must  provide  in- 
centives If  we  wish  to  encourage  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  work,  the  results  do  not  accom- 
plish the  intention.  The  woman  who  does 
not  choose  to  work  has  $426  of  disposable 
income  from  AFDC  and  food  stamps.  After 
deducting  actual  out  of  pocket  expenses  at- 
tributable to  working  (baby  sitting,  clothing 
and  transportation  expenses.  Social  Securi- 
ty deduction),  the  woman  who  chooses  to 
work  has  a  net  disposable  income  gain  of  28 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  four  months  she 
works,  and  a  net  disposable  income  lost 
from  working  of  10  cents  an  hour  for  the 
rest  of  the  first  year. 

The  disincentives  to  working  get  worse  if 
one  adds  in  other  complicating  factors  such 
as  Medical  Assistance,  Housing  Allowances 
and  F\iel  Assistance.  We  are  not  arguing 
against  the  minimal  support  systems  for 
single  mothers  who  cannot  or  do  not  want 
to  work.  What  we  are  saying  Is  that  the 
social  support  system  must  not  t)e  so  quickly 
withdrawn  from  those  single  parents  who 
wish  to  work  themselves  out  of  dependency 
towards  self-sufficiency.  We  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  work  with  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  correct  this  disincentive  problem.  We 
would  be  glad  to  be  involved  in  any  pro- 
posed solutions  that  would  replace  disincen- 
tives for  working  with  incentives  to  work. 


A  PROFILE  IN  HUMANITY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mitchell  Y.  Wa- 
tanabe  is  a  young  man  who  has  shared  with 
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me  some  tfKXjghts  he  has  written  about  his 
grandfather,  Harry  Watanabe.  The  elder  Mr. 
Watanabe  was  one  of  the  120,000  loyal 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  interned  by 
this  Government  during  Worid  War  II. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Watanabe's  life  is  one  that 
brings  to  life  the  human  tragedy  of  the  intern- 
ment; and  of  the  spirit  and  endurance  that  en- 
abled Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  re- 
build their  lives. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this  brief 
remembrance  moving  and  interesting. 
A  PRoriLZ  IN  HtnnuTT— Mitchell  Y. 
Watanabe 

This  is  an  article  about  perhaps  that  least 
admired  of  human  virtues— humility.  St. 
Paul  described  humility  as  'Not  to  think 
more  highly  of  oneself  than  he  ought  to 
think'.  And  this  is  a  story  of  the  pressures 
experienced  by  a  turn  of  the  century  immi- 
grant and  the  grace  with  which  he  endowed 
them— an  account  of  the  loss  of  his  occupa- 
tions, the  relocation  of  his  being  and  the 
vindication  of  his  reputation  and  principles. 

A  nation  which  has  forgotten  the  quality 
of  humility  which  in  the  past  was  brought 
into  the  public  spotlight  is  not  likely  to 
insist  upon  or  require  that  quality  in  Its  gen- 
eral public  today— and  In  fact  we  may  have 
forgotten.  We  may  remember  the  hardships 
endured  by  our  immediate  forefathers  when 
they  first  Immigrated  to  American,  or  were 
forced  onto  reservations,  but  we  have  for- 
gotten their  convictions  of  providing  a 
t>etter  way  of  life  for  their  children.  We 
have  forgotten  and  possibly  we  do  not  care. 

Recently,  I  watched  my  shocked  father 
view  the  culmination  of  his  work  of  thirty 
years  as  a  pharmacist  lay  in  ruins,  as  his 
store  was  demolished  by  an  earthquake. 
This  he  did  too  stunned  to  cry  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  had  no  specific  insurance 
coverage  for  this  type  of  disieister.  Reflecting 
on  this.  I  wondered  if  that  was  the  way  my 
grandfather  had  appeared  when  he  first  in- 
spected his  first  field  of  cantaloupes  in 
America  glistening  in  the  sun  with  a  disease, 
completely  ruined.  He  had  saved  enough 
money  to  farm  by  making  beds  for  a  hotel 
and  filling  capsules  for  a  pharmacy.  Those 
things  he  did  for  less  than  ten  cents  an 
hour. 

Set  back  by  farming,  my  grandfather 
began  working  toward  beginning  a  plant 
nursery.  This  he  did  in  Coalinga.  California, 
an  area  with  p<x>r  soil,  a  harsh  climate,  and 
worst  of  all  at  the  time,  alkaline  hard' 
water.  However  the  seedlings  he  planted 
flourished  and  he  reportedly  became  quick- 
ly established  as  the  leading  authority  on 
gardening  for  the  community.  Yet  still,  the 
holiday  dinners  were  mostly  celebrated 
when  a  loving  neighbor  would  give  the 
family  a  turkey.  Consequently,  he  again  at- 
tempted to  farm.  This  time  he  met  the  same 
fate  when  his  fruit  orchard  crop  failed. 

Returning  to  gardening  in  the  same  town, 
he  greatly  benefited  from  Roosevelt's  de- 
pression measures.  He  did  this  by  designing 
the  landscape  for  the  accelerated  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings,  and  providing  the 
hardiest  plants.  However,  just  when  the 
nursery  business  l>egan  doing  well  along 
with  the  assistance  of  this  two  eldest  sons, 
he  was  told  to  relocate  by  a  Presidential 
order.  This  he  did  without  remark.  After- 
wards, he  returned  once  more  to  begin  the 
Nursery.  Coalinga  was  his  home  where  his 
character  was  recognized  better  than  his 
Japanese  features. 

With  his  words,  my  grandfather  only  in- 
structed me  to  do  what  ever  I  did  to  the  beat 
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of  my  ability,  and  above  all  else  to  be 
honest.  By  his  actiona  and  through  the  ab- 
sence of  words  concerning  his  difficult  past, 
he  demonstrated  humility.  O.K..  so  his  crop 
failed;  who  was  he  to  be  immune  from  natu- 
ral disaster.  O.K.,  so  the  country  he  chose 
to  live  in  ordered  him  into  a  camp;  of  what 
benefit  would  it  be  for  his  children  and 
their  children  to  protest  this  occurrence  and 
thus  kinder  more  prejudice.  Because  he  felt 
this  way  he  left  his  home  without  arrogance 
although  It  meant  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion inferior  to  his  fellow  Americans.  In  the 
Japanese  culture  this  meant  not  being  fit 
for  society.  Furthermore,  he  had  completely 
abstained  from  any  anger,  bitterness,  or  re- 
morse concerning  the  past  as  it  could  inter- 
fere with  the  contentment  of  the  present 
and  future. 

A  biblical  proverb  states  that  't>efore 
honor  comes  humility'.  A  local  newspaper 
article  proclaimed  that  at  one  time  Harry 
Watanabe  was  just  about  the  best  known 
man  in  Coalinga'.  I  was  taught  in  fifth 
grade  that  the  city  council  had  moved  to 
allow  my  grandfather  and  his  family  to  stay 
in  town  during  World  War  II.  Throughout 
my  life  people  from  the  community  have 
spontaneously  told  me  warm  stories  and 
praises  of  my  grandparents.  However,  my 
grandfather  has  always  l>een  the  proudest 
of  raising  three  children  that  have  never 
spent  a  day  in  jail  and  have  gone  on  to  be 
contributing  members  of  their  community. 

To  most  Americans,  at  least  a  part  of  this 
story  has  been  heard  countless  times  from 
their  forefathers.  However,  to  the  people 
with  the  "me"  or  "us  first"  attitude,  the 
moral  of  this  story  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  grasped.  In  fact,  the  meaning  of  humil- 
ity is  frequently  misunderstood.  Some  may 
despise  the  dullness  of  Its  presentation,  but 
may  also  fall  to  note  the  implications  of  lt« 
consequences.  Some  may  admire  Its  virtues 
in  other  people  and  for  other  times,  but 
may  fall  to  comprehend  its  current  poten- 
tialities. 

The  quality  of  humility  allows  one  to  step 
back  from  an  issue  and  view  it  and  Its  possi- 
ble results  objectively  from  both  sides.  Fur- 
thermore. It  permits  one  to  consult  another 
source  regardless  of  rank.  These  few  conse- 
quences alone  leave  one  In  a  better  position 
to  make  a  more  honorable  decision. 

The  "me  first"  attitude,  which  is  nothing 
new  but  perhaps  now  more  celebrated, 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  achieve  success 
through  a  short  cut.  I  can  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  this.  By  looking  out  for 
numt>er  one,  you  won't  t>e  helping  someone 
else  get  ahead.  However.  I  am  convinced 
that  success  is  being  able  to  reflect  on  your 
past  with  satisfaction,  which  is  shared  or 
upheld  by  your  peers.  This  is  what  my 
grandfather  has  achieved  through  humil- 
ity—not though  putting  his  self-esteem  or 
his  profit  first. 

As  you  have  probably  recognized,  this  arti- 
cle has  used  the  structure  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's Profiles  In  Courage,  at  times  only  al- 
tering a  few  words  of  a  sentence.  (My  sincer- 
est  apology  to  anyone  I  have  offended.) 
However,  this  does  not  mean  humility  is  op- 
posed to  courage.  The  antonym  for  courage 
Is  cowardice,  which  is  not  depicted  in  this 
story.  To  [>er8evere  through  decisions  which 
separate  one  from  family,  friends,  and  coun- 
try takes  much  courage.  Also,  this  article  is 
not  intended  to  encourage  dependence, 
agreement  to  all  compromise,  or  excessively 
withdrawn  or  stubborn  axlherence  to  ones 
own  personal  convictions. 

The  intension  of  this  article  is  to  encour- 
age present  and  future  generations  to  perse- 
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vere  in  the  pursuit  of  their  American  dream, 
raising  above  external  circumstances  and 
mediocrity.  In  particular,  this  story  is  to 
bestow  more  honor  on  the  early  Japanese 
immigrants.  A  document  to  inspire  my 
present  "me"  generation  to  provide  hope  for 
future  children.  My  immediate  forefathers 
have  accomplished  this  for  me  by  living 
honorable  lives.  We  should  acknowledge 
this  in  all  peoples  to  provide  restitution  for 
the  difficult  times  they  have  endured  be- 
cause of  their  humility.  If  we  do  not.  we  will 
rob  our  elders  of  the  satisfaction  with  their 
lives  and  future  generations  of  some  hope. 

To  conclude,  I  will  basically  replace  the 
word  courage  with  humility  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  Profiles  In  Courage.  To  be 
humble,  this  story  makes  clear,  requires  no 
exceptional  qualifications,  no  magic  formu- 
la, no  special  combination  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  It  is  an  opportunity  that 
sooner  or  later  is  presented  to  us  all.  In 
whatever  arena  of  life  one  may  meet  the 
challenge  of  humility,  whatever  may  be  the 
sacrifices  one  faces  if  one  follows  their  con- 
science—the loss  of  their  friends,  their  for- 
tune, their  contentment,  even  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow  man— each  person  must  decide 
for  their  self  the  course  they  will  follow. 
This  story  of  past  humility  can  define  that 
ingredient— it  can  teach,  it  can  offer  hope.  It 
can  provide  inspiration.  But  it  cannot 
supply  humility  itself.  For  this  each  person 
must  look  into  his  own  soul. 


PROGRESS  ON  CLEAN  COAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1986 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  April 
21,  1986,  the  Department  of  Energy  made 
public  a  list  of  approximately  50  companies 
who  have  submitted  proposals  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  clean  coal  technology  fund.  This 
latest  disclosure  brings  us  one  step  closer  to 
attaining  the  goal  of  the  widespread  demon- 
stration of  the  use  of  coal  in  an  environmen- 
tally sound  manner.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  congressional  task  to  obtain  the  set- 
aside  for  the  clean  coal  technology  reserve 
fund  and  tfKJse  of  us  who  have  been  ardent 
supporters  of  it  may  soon  see  the  fruits  of  our 
labors.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
progress  since  tfie  clean  coal  bills  I  introduced 
first  contained  the  main  features  of  the  provi- 
sions which  were  ultimately  contained  in  the 
enacting  legislation. 

When  Congress  auttiorized  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program  in  1985,  and  appropri- 
ated the  first  $400  million  for  the  fund,  we  re- 
alized that  there  existed  a  clear  Federal  need 
to  encourage  a  focused  effort  to  obtain  ac- 
ceptance in  the  marketplace  through  acceler- 
ated clean  coal  technology  demonstrations. 
This  program  will  enable  us  to  utilize  our  vast 
coal  resources  in  the  most  benefk:ial  manner 
and  may  also  help  to  revitalize  our  U.S.  coal 
industry.  I  still  believe  that  both  of  these  goals 
can  t>e  accomplished  and  that  the  degree  of 
interest  shown  in  this  program  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  \.t\e  proposals  is  a  heartening  indica- 
tk)n  that  our  hopes  for  this  program  were  well- 
founded.  It  is  clear  from  the  wide  range  of 
companies   involved   and   technologies  sug- 
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gested  in  ttie  proposals  that  this  program  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  most  solid  technical  per- 
formers in  the  fossil  energy  community  and 
thus  of  great  importance  to  our  secure  energy 
future. 

I  have  attached  the  list  of  proposals  as  they 
appeared  in  ttie  Energy  Daily. 

Elgin-Butler  Brick  Co.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Project  not  specified  in  public  documents. 

State  of  Miiuiesota.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and 
Korf  Engineering.  Seeking  $59  million  to 
demonstrate  a  process  called  COREX 
direct-smelting,  which  would  use  coal  in  a 
replacement  for  conventional  blast  fur- 
naces. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  and  Ohio  Edison 
Co.  To  demonstrate  an  advanced  limestone 
injection  process  called  Coolside  to  control 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  coal-fired  plants. 

American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 
Seeking  cost  sharing  to  demonstrate  pres- 
surized fluidized  bed  combustion  at  Ohio 
Power  Co.'s  70  megawatt  Tidd  plant  in  Bril- 
liant, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Coke  Technology  Inc.,  ENI 
Engineering  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  Kaiser 
Engineers.  A  $53  million,  45-month  project 
to  build  a  PACTI  plant  that  produces  coke 
for  steelmaking  and  electricity  as  a  byprod- 
uct. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  Poster  Wheel- 
er Power  Systems  Corp.  For  an  advanced  in- 
tegrated gasification  combined  cycle  plant 
in  Morgantow  n,  W.Va. 

American  Minerals  Inc.  of  Oswego. 
Kansas.  A  proposal  to  demonstrate  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  coal  slurry  ponds. 

City  of  Tallahassee,  Combustion  Engi- 
neering, Bechtel  North  American  Power 
Corp.,  R.W.  Beck  and  Associates  and  Wes- 
tinghouse Electric  Corp.  Requesting  $50 
million  to  convert  a  gas/oil  fired  plant  into 
a  235  megawatt  circulating  atmospheric  flu- 
idized bed  power  plant. 

University  of  Cincinnati.  For  a  proprie- 
tary swirling  circulating  fluidized  bed  Ijoiler 
producing  100,000  pounds  per  hour  of  steam 
to  be  installed  on  the  university's  east 
campus. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.,  Gilbert/ 
Commonwealth,  BBC  Brown  B<iveri  Inc., 
Poster  Wheeler,  Research-Cottrell  and  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute.  Seeking 
$60  million  for  a  turbocharged  PFBC  retro- 
fit of  the  utility's  80  megawatt  Port  Wash- 
ington unit  2  plant. 

Energotechnology  Corp.,  Duke  Power  Co. 
and  the  North  Carolina  Alternative  Energy 
Corp.  A  $21.4  million  project  that  integrates 
a  pulverized  coal  boiler,  a  smaller  fluidized 
bed  boiler  and  a  simple  coal  cleaning  plant. 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association,  Inc., 
Montrose,  Colo.  For  its  $87  million  conver- 
sion of  a  coal-fired  plant  at  the  Nucla  Sta- 
tion, where  construction  is  already  in 
progress. 

North  Marion  Development,  Inc./MA- 
DIFCO.  Fairmont,  W.Va.  A  project  that  will 
recover  coal  from  refuse  piles  and  lagoons. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  Seek- 
ing support  for  a  compressed  air  storage 
powerplant  with  a  coal-fired  fluidized  bed 
combustor  as  a  heat  source. 

Charwill  Corp.,  Boren,  Calif.  Project  not 
specified  in  public  documents. 

Dow  Coming  Corp..  Midland,  Mich.  A 
project  to  collect  and  use  waste  gas  pro- 
duced in  submerged-arc  electric  furnaces 
during  reduction  of  silica  ores  with  coal  to 
produce  high-silicon  ferroalloys. 

NOXSO  Corp.,  Library,  Pa.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  the  NOXSO  process  at  Ohio  Edison's 
Toronto  plant  in  Toronto,  Ohio. 
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Stirling  Energies.  Inc..  Beckley,  W.Va.  For 
upgraded  coal  washing  facilities. 

M.W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Houston,  Texas.  For  an 
integrated  gasification  combined  cycle  plant 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  using  the  KRW 
fluidized  bed  gasif ier. 

Energy  International,  Inc.,  Cheswick.  Pa. 
For  an  underground  coal  gasification  facili- 
ty in  Wyoming  to  produce  4,000  barrels  per 
day  of  liquids  and  60  million  cubic  feet  per 
day  of  substitute  natural  gas. 

Combustion  Engineering,  Windsor,  Conn. 
To  demonstrate  advanced  coal  cleaning 
technologies. 

Weirton  Steel  Corp.,  Welrton.  W.Va.  To 
demonstrate  the  KohleReduktion  process  of 
direct  reduction  iron  making. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Pla.  For 
a  smallscale  project  to  test  coal  water  slur- 
ries with  natural  gas  assist  in  a  20,000  pound 
per  hour  watertube  oil  boiler. 

Western  Energy  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  For  an 
advanced  coal  cleaning  process  to  upgrade 
low-rank  western  coals  to  the  equivalent  of 
low-sulfur,  high-Btu  eastern  bituminous. 

Ohio  Ontario  Clean  Fuels  Inc.,  Steams 
Catalytic  Corp.  and  HRI  Inc.  For  a  project 
to  convert  high  sulfur  Ohio  coal  to  liquids 
using  HRI  and  Steams  Catalytic  experience 
with  coal /oil  co-processing. 

TRW  Inc.,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  Project 
not  specified  in  public  documents. 

Community  Central  Energy  Corp.,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  A  project  to  evaluate  several  un- 
specified pre-combustion  coal  cleaning  tech- 
nologies. 

United  Coal  Co.,  Bristol,  Va.  Project  not 
specified  in  public  documents. 

Dravo  Wellman  Co.  and  Battelle  Colum- 
bus Laboratories.  For  a  $60  million  demon- 
stration of  a  proprietary  technology  for 
agglomerating  high  sulfur  coal  and  lime  In  a 
gasifler  to  yield  a  low  sulfur,  high  heating 
value  fuel. 

Sanltech  Inc.,  City  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and 
Lorain  County  Community  College.  To 
build  two  different  Sanltech  traveling  grate 
coal  gaslfiers,  one  producing  gas  for  a  con- 
ventional electric  lioller,  the  other  to  heat 
the  community  college  campus. 

Atlantic  Research  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
For  a  project  to  demonstrate  coal  cleaning 
with  bacteria  at  one  ton  per  hour. 

Energy  and  Envlrorunental  Research 
Corp.,  Irvine,  Calif.  For  a  project  to  apply 
gas  rebumlng-sorbent  Injection  to  a  large 
coal-fired  utility  boiler. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  To 
build  a  200,000  pound  per  hour  atmospheric 
fluidized  bed  boiler  to  heat  the  university 
campus. 

Coal  Technology  Corp.,  Naples,  Fla.  For  a 
coal  mine  refuse  project. 

ZTEK  Corp.  Waltham,  Mass.  For  a 
project  coupling  high  temperature  sold 
oxide  (zlrconla)  fuel  cells  to  a  coal  gasifler. 

Coal  Tech  Corp.,  Merlon,  Pa.  For  a  test  of 
an  advanced,  air-cooled  cyclone  coal  com- 
bustor on  a  23  million  Btu/hour  oil-designed 
package  boiler  in  Williamsport.  Pa. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  Amarll- 
lo,  Texas.  To  replace  an  18-year-old  gas- 
fired  plant  with  a  250  megawatt  circulating 
bed  trailer,  with  DOE  picking  up  $43  million 
of  the  $114  million  total. 

Recovery  Systems,  Ltd.,  Oakbrook.  111.  For 
a  100-megawatt  demonstration  of  the 
Plrcon-Peck  process  of  using  phosphate 
rock  and  ammonia  to  capture  flue  gas  pol- 
lutants, with  a  fertilizer  by-product. 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  Lake  Charles.  La. 
For  a  demonstration  of  a  375  kilowatt  fuel 
cell,  with  fuel  from  gasified  coal. 


McDonnell  Douglas  Energy  Systems,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Ky.  For  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced coal  cleaning  plant  using  mtcrobub- 
ble  column  flotation. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Madison.  Pa. 
To  combine  coal  gasification  with  the  KRW 
gasifler  and  the  Westinghouse  air-cooled 
phosphoric  acid  fuel  cell,  a  $36  million 
project  with  DOE  picking  up  36  percent  of 
the  funding. 

ChemCoal  Associates.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
For  a  project  using  coal  solvents  and  alkali 
to  dissolve  and  breakdown  coal,  yielding 
solid  and  distillate  fuels. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  To  Install  a 
full-scale  dry  scrubber  on  the  160  megawatt 
unit  8  at  the  Shawnee  power  plant  near  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky. 

Teimessee  Valley  Authority.  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center,  Air  Products 
and  Chemicals  Inc.,  Chem  Systems  Inc.  and 
the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute.  To 
demonstrate  the  once-through  methanol 
process  as  an  enhancement  to  integrated 
combined  cycle  power  generation  from  coal. 

General  Electric  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  To 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  simplified 
integrated  gasification  combined  cycle 
system  at  five  and  50  megawatts. 

FMC  Corp.,  Schaumberg,  111.  Project  not 
specified  in  public  documents. 

Questar  Synfuels  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  To  upgrade  an  existing  coal  gasifica- 
tion unit  at  West  Jordan,  Utah,  to  process 
30  tons  per  day. 

The  National  Lime  Association,  Arlington. 
Va.  Project  not  specified  in  public  docu- 
ments. 

Chemlon  Corp..  Henderson,  Nev.  Project 
not  specified  In  public  documents. 


FALMOUTH,  MA:  300  YEARS 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  STUDOS.  Mr.  Speaker— 

Whereas,  In  the  year  One  Thousand  Six 
Hundred  and  Sixty,  Jonathan  Hatch  and  Isaac 
Robinson  did  build  their  dwellings  on  "the 
Neck  of  land  beside  the  Herring  Broke,"  In  the 
place  known  to  the  Indians  as  Suckanesset, 
on  the  narrow  land,  now  called  Cape  Cod,  this 
land  having  been  purchased  from  the  Indians 
with  the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Plymouth 
Colony;  and 

Whereas,  Hatch  and  Robinson  were  joined 
by  otfier  settlers  who  with  them  tilted  the  land 
and  founded  Suckanesset  Plantation;  and 

Whereas,  This  settlement  did  grow  and 
prosper,  and  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Six 
Hundred  and  Eighty  Six,  on  the  day  which 
modern  reckoning  would  be  the  fifteenth  day 
of  June,  was  granted  Charter  as  the  Town  of 
Suckanesset;  and 

Whereas,  Several  years  later  said  Town  of 
Suckanesset,  to  honor  the  English  explorer 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  did  change  its  name  to 
Falmouth,  this  being  the  anchorage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fal  in  England  from  which 
GosrK)ld  sailed  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Six 
Hundred  and  Two  on  his  voyage  of  explora- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  explored  the 
coast  of  New  England  and.  according  to  tradi- 
tk>n,  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  Suckanesset; 
and 
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Whereas,  The  people  of  Falmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, dkj  valiantly  and  effectively  defend 
their  shores  against  the  enemies  of  ttie  United 
States  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  the 
War  of  1812; 

Whereas.  The  Town  of  Falmouth  dW,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  a  favorite  summer 
resort,  a  beloved  retirement  haven  and  the 
home  of  worid  renowned  scientific  institutions 
devoted  to  ttie  study  of  the  oceans  and  the 
creatures  that  dwell  therein, 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  saluting  the  Town  of  Falmouth  as  it 
celebrates  its  Tricentennial  on  Sunday,  the 
Fifteenth  Day  of  June  in  tf>e  Year  Orw  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty  Six. 


THE  TAXPAYERS  CANNOT 
AFFORD  AN  UNTESTED  AMRAAM 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1988 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  inserted  for  the  record  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Secretary  Weinberger's 
own  test  director.  Jack  Krings.  concerning  the 
test  results  for  AMRAAM  [advanced  medium 
range  air-to-air  missile].  Mr.  Krings  memo 
stated  that  there  was  not  enough  test  informa- 
tion to  certify  the  AMRAAM's  performance. 

Now  I  have  learned  that  the  Development 
Test  and  Evaluation  office  also  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  performance  of  the  AMRAAM.  I 
have  enclosed  that  memorandum  along  with 
my  latest  correspondences  with  the  Defense 
Department  for  my  colleagues  information. 

I  am  not  calling  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
AMRAAM.  However.  I  believe  that  during  this 
time  of  budget  constraint,  we  should  seriously 
consider  whettier  millions  of  dollars  should  be 
spent  to  qualify  a  second  producer  for  a 
weapon  whose  performance  is  very  uncertain 
at  this  time. 

House  or  REPRESEirrATivES, 
Waahinoton,  DC,  May  7, 1986. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  responding  to  my  questions  concern- 
ing the  AMRAAM  program. 

I  appreciate  the  clarification  of  your  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1986  certification  that  the 
AMRAAM  met  the  requirements  laid  out  by 
Congress  In  Public  Law  99-145,  Section  10. 

However,  several  points  in  your  letter  dis- 
turb me.  In  regards  to  the  December  17, 
1985  memorandum  written  by  the  Director 
of  Operational  Testing  you  state  "the 
memorandum  did  not  suggest  that  I  not 
make  the  required  certification  to  Con- 
gress." 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  OTSiE  memo- 
randum did  not  state  directly  that  you 
shouldn't  certify  the  AMRAAM's  perform- 
ance. Nonetheless,  I'm  sure  If  you  reread 
the  memorandum  you'll  agree  that  such 
statements  as  "There  Is  a  low  probability  of 
adequate  test  results  being  available  for  an 
operational  capability  forecast  before 
March  certification"  leaves  little  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  Intended  message. 

Moreover,  I  was  Just  as  chagrined  to  learn 
that  not  only  did  the  OT&E  office  question 
the  certification  of  the  AMRAAM's  per- 
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formance,  but  that  your  own  Development 
Test  and  Evaluation  office  also  serlouily 
questioned  the  performance  of  the 
AMRAAM.  (see  attached) 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  In 
DT&E's  viewpoint:  "We  can  not  recommend 
that  AMRAAM  be  certified  as  being  expect- 
ed to  meet  all  its  performance  requirements 
on  the  basis  of  the  limited  PSD  (fuU  scale 
development)  testing  done  to  date." 

Your  point  is  well  taken  that  the  perform- 
ance certification  was  to  be  based  on  infor- 
mation that  would  be  available  by  March 
Ist  under  the  revised  D8ARC  testing  sched- 
ule. However,  the  AMRAAM  did  not  even 
meet  the  revised  testing  schedule.  The  re- 
vised testing  schedule  called  for  6  DTftE 
tests  to  be  completed  by  March  1st.  Only  3 
tests  were  conducted  by  March  1st  due  to 
various  problems  with  the  missile.  Accord- 
ing to  Hughes,  along  with  the  3  succesaful 
launches  there  were  eight  launch  failures. 
Two  of  these  failures  occured  after  the 
three  successful  launches  (see  attached).  As 
the  DTdcE  report  sUtes.  "the  revised  flight 
test  schedule  Is  not  being  met." 

As  a  former  Air  Force  pilot  myself.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Air  Force's  desire  to  get  this 
missile  going  and  keep  It  on  track.  I  want  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help  our  pilots, 
but  there  Is  a  presumption  In  the  Pentagon 
that  the  AMRAAM  will  come  on  board 
come  hell  or  hlghwater— or  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. This  is  clearly  shown  In  the  decision  to 
set  up  a  coproducer— despite  the  fact  that 
t>oth  test  offices  have  grave  concerns  alMUt 
the  missile's  performance  tc  date.  Some- 
where it  is  lost  that  the  goal  of  defense  pro- 
curement is  to  give  our  flghtingmen  weap- 
ons that  work— not  to  see  how  many  new 
weapons  can  be  brought  on  line. 

As  I've  said  before,  I  am  not  calling  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  AMRAAM.  I  firmly 
believe  an  upgrade  of  the  Sparrow  missile  Is 
needed.  In  addition,  I  visited  Eglin  AFB  and 
was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  quality 
and  conviction  of  the  men  In  charge  of  the 
AMRAAM  program.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
design  is  finished  and  full  operational  test- 
ing has  been  completed,  I  don't  know— and 
the  Pentagon  shouldn't  presume— that 
AMRAAM  Is  the  answer  to  all  our  problems. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  cancel 
production  funds  for  the  second  source, 
Raytheon.  These  funds  could  be  better  uti- 
lized in  speeding  up  development  and  test- 
ing of  the  AMRAAM.  and  increasing  the 
number  of  operational  tests. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  fur- 
ther in  this  matter. 
Best  regards, 

Denny  Smith, 
Member  of  Congrtu. 

OmcEorTHX 
Under  Secretary  or  Detense, 
Washington,  DC,  February  21,  1986. 
Memorandum  for  Assistant  Deputy  Under 

Secretary  (Air  Warfare). 
Subject:  AMRAAM  certification. 

Your  memo  of  14  Feb  requested  comments 
on  the  USAF's  proposed  letter  to  Congren 
for  SECDEF  signature  relative  to  certifica- 
tion of  the  AMRAAM  PROGRAM.  There 
were  five  concerns  contained  In  Congres- 
sional language,  three  of  which  are  perti- 
nent for  DTE  comment.  Our  comments  are 
summarized  as  follows  and  discussed  In 
detail  on  the  attached. 

We  believe  that  the  Secretary  can  certify 
that  AMRAAM's  design  is  complete  with 
regard  only  to  the  design  as  we  know  it 
today,  on  paper,  and  that  [AMRAAM's  per- 
formance to  date  has  been  nominal  Indicat- 
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ing  at  least  a  slow  but  positive  trend  toward 
meeting  all  its  performance  requirements. 
We  can  not  recommend  that  AMRAAM  be 
certified  as  being  expected  to  meet  all  its 
performance  requirements  on  the  basis  of 
the  limited  PSD  testing  done  to  date.]  [Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  can  certify  that  it  Is  our 
intent  to  ensure  that  testing  will  be  con- 
ducted on  any  and  all  producibility  changes 
incorporated  into  AMRAAM  as  a  follow-on 
test  after  PSD  and  prior  to  incorporating 
such  changes  into  production  missiles.} 
Beyond  this  any  statements  as  to  certifica- 
tion should  contain  appropriate  caveats  as 
further  delineated  in  the  attached  backup 
discussion. 

Joseph  A  Navarro. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary, 

Test  and  Evaluation. 
Attachment. 


AMRAAM  Certification 
a.    Congress.— Is    the    AMRAAM    design 
complete  and  are  you  confident  the  present 
design  will  work? 

Discussion.  To  the  extent  that  the  PSD 
critical  design  review  has  been  completed  we 
can  say  that  the  design  for  AMRAAM  is 
complete.  However,  to  date,  the  manufac- 
turer, Hughes  has  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  delivering  flight  test  missiles 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  design  which 
has  contributed  to  the  delay  in  manufactur- 
ing PSD  missiles  that  can  be  certified  as 
ready  for  acceptance  and  test  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  necessitated  USAF's  restructur- 
ing of  the  PSD  schedule  in  the  fall  of  1985 
after  44  months  into  a  50  month  PSD  pro- 
gram in  which  Hughes  should  have  deliv- 
ered 87  of  91  total  flight  test  missiles  but 
were  only  able  to  deliver  6.  The  new  restruc- 
tured schedule  requires  the  contractor  to 
deliver  the  original  total  quantity  of  mis- 
siles on  a  semiannual  basis  rather  than 
monthly.  Thus  he  is  allowed  contractually 
to  deliver  a  given  increment  of  missiles  on 
the  last  day  of  the  semiannual  period  of 
need  be.  To  date  Hughes  has  delivered  18 
missiles  against  a  revised  requirement  of  16 
total  in  1985  and  21  in  the  first  half  of  1986. 
The  revised  flight  firing  schedule  presented 
at  the  16  August  1986  DSARC  Program 
Review  specified  that  6  flight  firings  were  to 
occur  by  the  current  date.  However,  only  3 
flight  test  missiles  have  been  fired  to  date 
all  of  which  were  considered  successful  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  significant  delays 
were  encountered  in  achieving  launch  due 
in  part  to  quality  assurances  anomalies  en- 
countered in  manufacturing.  A  fourth  at- 
tempt to  fire  an  AMRAAM  test  missile  in 
late  January  resulted  in  a  hang-fire/no-test 
when  a  malfunction  occurred  in  the  mis- 
sUe's  electrical  power  supply  causing  the 
missile  to  fail  BIT  in  the  final  fractional 
second  between  the  pilot  squeezing  the  trig- 
ger initiating  the  firing  sequence  and  the 
missile's  rocket  motor  achieving  ignition. 
This  failure  is  still  under  review  by  Hughes 
and  the  JSPO  and  has  prompted  postpone- 
ment of  scheduled  flight  firings  until  some- 
time in  Mareh.  Thus  the  revised  flight  test 
schedule  is  not  being  met.  Assuming,  howev- 
er, the  current  delay  is  not  prolonged,  due 
to  manufacturing  difficulties  or  as  yet  un- 
known design  problems,  the  revised  flight 
test  program  can  be  resumed  on  schedule 
without  significant  effort  or  impact  on  PSD. 
The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  al- 
though we  can  certify  the  design  is  com- 
plete as  we  knew  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
critical  design  review  preceding  commence- 
ment of  missile  build  up  for  PSD,  design 
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issues  will  surely  surface  as  apparently  they 
have  already  with  the  limited  number  of  fir- 
ings that  have  occurred.  There  is  nothing 
new  here  for  such  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
stage  in  development  of  AMRAAM  or  any 
other  weapon  system. 

As  an  example,  the  seeker  RF  transmitter 
has  been  redesigned  from  a  solid  state 
system  to  a  Traveling  Wave  Tube  Amplifier. 
The  need  for  this  design  change  first  came 
to  light  during  the  validation  phase  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  solid  state  seeker  tech- 
nology was  not  as  mature  as  originally 
thought.  Unlike  the  solid  state  transmitter 
system,  the  power  output  of  the  TWTA 
could  meet  average  and  peak  power  require- 
ments,  however,  output  of  the  TWTA  has 
been  scaled  down  temporarily  in  PSD  in 
order  to  continue  flight  testing  and  avoid  a 
problem  with  self  janmiing  of  the  receiver 
while  an  engineering  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  intended  to  demonstrate  effectiveness 
against  self  screening  of  the  targets  or  ECM 
generated  by  a  SOJ. 

Therefore  certification  of  design  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  realization  that  design 
changes  will  likely  occur  as  a  result  of  devel- 
opment and  operational  tests  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  predict  the  magnitude  of  these 
changes  or  how  they  might  affect  perform- 
ance. Of  course,  all  of  this  is  independent  of 
the  design  changes  that  are  already  under 
consideration  for  producibility  enhance- 
ment. 

b.  Congress.— Do  you  beheve  performance 
will  not  be  degraded  from  the  original  devel- 
opment specification  as  modified  by  the  14 
June  85  DCP,  i.e.,  do  you  believe  perform- 
ance will  meet  expectations? 

Discussion.  The  Validation  Phase  (Ad- 
vanced Development)  demonstrated  the 
proof  of  concept  of  AMRAAM  through  a 
medium  of  guided  test  vehicles,  captive  test 
vehicles,  simulations  and  subsystem  ground 
tests.  PSD  flight  firings  from  the  F-15  and 
the  P-16  have  indicated  nominal  missile 
flight  performance  once  rocket  motor  igni- 
tion and  rail  launch  have  been  achieved. 
These  missile  shots  have  progressed  from 
the  least  demanding  technically  to  profiles 
with  ever  increasing  difficulty  and  in  so 
doing  have  successfully  demonstrated  target 
acquisition  and  track  capability  in  a  clutter 
environment  and  all  three  modes  of  missile 
guidance  (command,  inertial,  active)  against 
single  non-maneuvering  targets  in  a  benign 
ECM  environment.  Based  on  these  limited 
tests  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  a  high  degree 
of  certainty  that  AMRAAM  can  be  expected 
to  meet  its  requirements  as  specified  in  the 
development  specification  and  modified  by 
the  latest  version  of  the  DCP  (dated  Nov. 
85).  We  can  say,  however,  with  confidence, 
that  the  trend  so  far  in  meeting  perform- 
ance requirements,  albeit  slow,  is  at  least 
positive.  Predictions  of  performance  compli- 
ance based  on  computer  simulation,  captive 
carriage  and  performance  qualification  tests 
of  subassemblies  can  only  be  viewed  as  pre- 
liminary. 

c.  Congress.— Can  we  be  assured  that  pro- 
ducibility changes  will  work  before  the  pro- 
duction line  is  changed? 

Discussion.  The  blue  ribbon  AMRAAM 
committee  composed  of  members  from 
OSD,  USAF/USN  with  Hughes  engineering 
serving  as  consultants,  recommended  cost 
reducing  producibility  changes  for 
AMRAAM  some  of  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  USAF  for  incorporation  into 
ADfRAAM  beginning  with  LOT  3  produc- 
tion missiles.  There  is  evidence  that  a  gener- 
al plan  exists  to  test  producibility  enhanced 
AMRAAM  missiles,  however  details  await 
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further  design  definition.  The  point  here  Is 
that  the  USAF  does  intend  to  test  produci- 
bility design  changes  as  they  are  developed 
and  incorporated  into  follow-on  test  missiles 
to  ensure  performance  requirements  are 
met  prior  to  making  changes  to  baseline 
production.  Annex  E  of  the  current  DCP  re- 
flects this  Intent. 


Secrrart  or  DEnMSS, 
WaaMngton.  DC,  April  17, 1986. 

Hon.  Denny  Smith, 
Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  responding  to 
your  Mareh  20  letter  regarding  the 
AMRAAM  program.  I  understand  several 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Defense  also 
have  received  letters  from  you  recently  on 
this  program,  and  I  believe  that  you  have 
some  misunderstandings  about  AMRAAM 
that  are  leading  to  incorrect  conclusions. 

In  you  letter  you  questioned  my  certifying 
AMRAAM  performance  without  complete 
testing  Information.  As  you  know.  Public 
Law  99-145,  Section  210  required  that  I  cer- 
tify to  five  design,  performance,  test,  and 
cost  areas  by  Mareh  1,  1986.  This  arbitrary 
date  selected  by  the  Congress  did  not  relate 
specifically  to  any  program  milestone.  At 
the  time  the  law  was  drafted,  the  Congress 
knew  that  the  AMRAAM  full-scale  develop- 
ment program  had  been  restructured  and 
exended  from  50  to  79  months  and  that 
"complete  test  information"  could  not  possi- 
bly be  available  by  Mareh  1986.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  that  we  were  to  address  the  cer- 
tification areas  based  upon  the  information 
available  by  Mareh  1986. 

The  law  calls  for  a  certification  that  "per- 
formance has  not  been  degraded  from  the 
original  development  specification  ...  as 
amended  by  the  draft  Development  Concept 
Paper  (DCP)  of  June  14,  1985."  This  rather 
clearly  implies  that  I  was  to  compare  per- 
formance expected  at  the  time  the  specifica- 
tion was  written  to  the  performance  expect- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  certification.  There 
was  a  wealth  of  data  available  from  ground 
and  flight  testing  that  led  me  to  certify  to 
this  particular  requirement.  Since  my  last 
letter  to  you,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  testified  that  there  was  no  legal  basis 
for  objecting  to  the  certification. 

You  have  focused  on  the  memorandum 
written  to  me  by  my  Director  of  Operation- 
al Testing  as  a  basis  for  questioning  my  cer- 
tification. While  we  have  concerns  about 
whether  the  test  program  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  pace  necessary  for  us  to  make 
future  production  decisions  in  accordance 
with  the  current  schedule,  the  memoran- 
dimi  did  not  suggest  that  I  not  make  the  re- 
quired certification  to  Congress.  My  certifi- 
cation is  altogether  separate  from  a  decision 
to  enter  production:  each  production  deci- 
sion will  be  based  on  an  assessment  of  pro- 
gram progress  against  preestablished  deci- 
sion criteria. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  well  thought  out 
program  and  have  established  the  proper 
high  level  oversight.  My  entire  staff  con- 
curred with  the  certification  as  I  sent  It  to 
Congress,  and  I  continue  to  stand  behind 
my  position  that  the  certification  is  appro- 
priate. 

Sincerely, 

Cap  Weinberger. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  20S1S  March  20,  1986. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  concerning  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  cost  and  performance  of  the 
AMRAAM. 

In  light  of  the  memorandum  that  the  Di- 
rector of  Operational  Testing  wrote  to  you 
on  December  17th  about  the  inadequacy  of 
complete  testing  information,  I  find  it  all 
the  more  incomprehensible  that  you  certi- 
fied the  AMRAAM  s  performance. 

Mr.  Secretary,  to  put  It  bluntly,  I'm  out- 
raged that  you  would  certify  the  perform- 
ance of  a  weapon  which  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly tested.  As  you  know,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  thorough  testing,  there  can  be 
little  confidence  as  to  the  final  design  and 
cost  per  missile. 

I  hope  you  will  seriously  reconsider  your 
certification  and  ask  the  Congress  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  certification  deadline— so  you 
can  complete  testing  of  the  AMRAAM.  I 
will  be  happy  to  help  you  in  this  effort. 
Best  regards, 

Denny  SMrrn. 
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versa!  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  As  Anteri- 
cans,  we  must  continue  to  call  attention  to  the 
treatntent  of  Soviet  retuseniks.  For  it  is  our 
vocal  concern  that  provides  them  with  the  en- 
couragement  and  the  confirmation  of  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  which  helps  them  to 
goon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Shcharanskys  have  re- 
minded the  world  of  two  great  truths:  That  the 
yearning  for  basic  human  rights  is  universal, 
and  that  to  keep  silent  in  the  face  of  repres- 
sion is  to  guarantee  its  perpetuation.  I  hope 
that  their  presence  in  our  citadel  of  liberty  will 
cause  us  to  redouble  our  natk>nal  and  individ- 
ual efforts  to  extend  the  precious  gift  of  free- 
dom to  all  those  wrho  seek  it. 


WELCOME,  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEafTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
May  13, 1  was  pleased  and  honored  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

The  triumph  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  over 
ttie  forces  of  repression  is  as  genuine  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  commitment  to  cher- 
ished values  as  the  world  is  likely  to  witness. 
His  was  a  vk:tory  for  human  rights  in  a  state 
that  chooses  to  devote  a  sizable  part  of  its 
bureaucratic  machinery  to  placing  every  possi- 
ble roadblock  in  the  path  of  the  free  exercise 
of  those  rights. 

The  Shcharanskys'  names  have  t>ecome 
synonymous  with  unwavering  dedication  to 
human  rights.  By  enduring  8  long  years  of 
t)eing  harassed,  interrogated,  threatened,  and 
separated,  they  have  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  strength  and  spirit  of  which  heroes  are 
made.  Each  day  they  were  tested,  each  day 
they  fought  to  be  free,  and  they  have  pre- 
vailed. 

We  all  share  in  tfie  joy  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
release  from  prison.  That  joy  is  felt  not  only  in 
these  Halls,  t>ut  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Last  Friday  was  Shcharansky  Day  in 
my  hometown  of  Springfield,  MA.  The  Spring- 
field Jewish  Federatkjn  organized  a  very 
meaningful  ceremony  of  tribute  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  triumph  of  the  Shcharanskys,  and  I 
am  sure  that  similar  events  have  taken  place 
in  many  other  American  cities  and  towns. 
However,  at  this  time  of  celebration,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Jews  continue  to  be  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  a  country  whk:h  punishes  them  for 
their  religious  beliefs  and  belittles  their  values. 
This  treatment  by  Soviet  authorities  makes  a 
mockery  of  their  supposed  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  Uni- 


DEUKMEJIAN  REMEMBERS 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  underscore  my  support  for  ttie 
statements  of  the  Governor  of  my  great  State 
of  California  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
Armenian  Martyr's  Day  Ceremony.  On  April 
24,  Gov.  George  Deukmejian  remembered 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  century,  the 
Armenian  Genocide.  Today  many  Armenians 
continue  to  carry  a  burdensome  memory  of 
gross  injustices  during  the  Worid  War  I  era 
perpetrated  against  them,  including  the  Deuk- 
mejian family  by  the  Turkish  under  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

It  think  that  the  Governor's  statements  con- 
stitute a  healthy  catharsis  of  past  injustices 
which  history  cannot  hide.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1 92,  which  designates 
April  24  as  a  day  of  rememberance  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,  I,  too,  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  must  revive  the  memories  of  past 
tragedies  such  as  the  Armenina  Genocide 
precisely  because  property  recognizing  the 
event  is  the  first  step  in  preventing  a  similar 
occurrence  elsewhere  in  the  worid.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Governor  Duek- 
mejian's  well  articulated  comments  to  the 
Record. 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Oeoroe  Deukmejian 

Thank  you  very  much  Ed  and  good 
evening  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  participate  in 
this  solemn  evening  of  remembrance  and 
thanksgiving.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  being  here  to  Join  in  this  tribute. 

The  tragedy  of  this  century's  first  geno- 
cide has  faded  for  much  of  the  world,  but 
not  for  the  Armenians.  For  us,  the  memory 
of  1.5  million  of  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  mas- 
sacred in  their  homeland  70  years  ago,  re- 
mains strong  In  our  minds  and  heavy  In  our 
hearts. 

We  come  together  today  to  remember  and 
to  honor  our  ancestors.  And  we  come  to- 
gether to  thank  this  great  nation  for  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  today  as  free  people. 

But  we  also  gather  to  call  the  world's  at- 
tention to  the  atrocities  which  our  people 
suffered,  and  to  all  of  the  other  great  trage- 
dies which  people  have  perpetrated  against 
people.  As  Armenian-Americans,  we  bear  a 
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deep  responsibility  to  help  guide  the  world 
to  a  better  path. 

Oood  and  decent  people  must  not  cloee 
their  eyes  to  evil,  must  not  Ignore  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Innocent  and  must  never 
remain  silent  In  times  of  moral  crisis. 

All  societies  make  mistakes.  Oreat  soci- 
eties own  up  to  their  mistakes  and  vow 
never  to  repeat  them.  In  America,  we  have 
repented  for  the  injustice  of  slavery.  We 
teach  our  children  that  It  was  wrong  and 
evil,  and  that  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  are  created  equal.  The  people 
of  West  Oermany  don't  try  to  deny  their 
culpability  In  World  War  II.  They  teach 
their  children  about  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust. 

Yet  to  this  day,  Turkey  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  historical  truth  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide.  They  have  not  apologized  or 
accepted  moral  responsibility  for  the  actions 
of  a  previous  government. 

We,  as  survivors  and  children  of  survivors, 
must  ensure  that  the  Immeasurable  pain  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  Is  not  forgotten  and 
that  Its  significance  is  not  lost  on  this  gen- 
eration or  any  future  generation.  Honoring 
our  loved  ones  who  died  Is  a  simple  act  of 
tribute  and  human  decency.  That's  why  I 
am  hurt  that  our  own  United  States  govern- 
ment will  not  Join  us  in  this  remembrance. 

The  evasion  and  distortions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  have  long  since  ceased  to 
surprise  me.  It's  time  that  the  government 
of  Turkey  stopped  playing  Its  cynical  game 
of  pretense  that  this  genocide  did  not  occur. 
They  know  It  happened.  They  know  the  evi- 
dence Is  there.  They  know  that  hundreds.  If 
not  thousands,  of  newspaper  accounts  ap- 
peared on  the  front  pages  of  American 
newspapers  during  those  years  of  terror. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  a  survivor  writes  of 
the  horrors  he  witnessed.  "I  saw  one  woman 
whose  husband  had  Just  been  killed,  walk- 
ing with  all  her  clothes  frozen,  one  child  In 
her  arms,  another  on  her  back,  and  the 
oldest  walking  by  her  side.  Another  woman 
was  telling  how  her  husband  and  children 
had  been  butchered  before  her  eyes.  She 
begged  to  be  killed  too,  but  Instead  she  was 
subjected  to  treatment  worse  than  death. 
The  walling  of  the  children,  the  women,  and 
old  people  was  heartrending.  Many  of  the 
refugees  were  swept  away  In  trying  to  cross 
the  streams,  and  dead  bodies  by  the  hun- 
dreds lined  the  road." 

The  murder  of  all  the  Armenian  Faculty 
members  of  the  Anatolia  College  by  Turkish 
peasants  is  described  In  another  arilcle. 
"These  massacres  were  committed  at  night 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  Government," 
writes  the  President  of  the  College,  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  SUtes.  "The  pay 
for  the  peasants  who  conunltted  these 
crimes  was  the  privilege  of  stripping  the 
clothing  off  their  victims'  bodies.  One  group 
of  our  college  boys  asked  permission  to  sing 
before  they  died  and  they  sang  Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee.  Then  they  were  struck  down." 

A  13-year-old  Armenian  girl  who  survived 
tells  the  tragic  story  of  her  family.  "One 
day  we  came  home  from  school  early  In  the 
afternoon.  We  found  our  father  at  home,  al- 
though It  was  only  mid-aftemoon.  One  of 
the  city  police  was  with  him.  The  man  was 
telling  my  father  that  he  must  leave  his 
store,  his  home  and  his  family,  and  go  away 
to  work  on  the  roads.  My  mother  was  crying 
and  clinging  in  my  father's  arms.  You 
cannot  go,  you  must  not  go,  she  kept  saying 
over  and  over  again.  We  children  began  to 
cry  too.  Our  father  turned  to  us  and  bid  us 
still.  Then  he  talked  with  our  mother,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  must  be  very  brave.  The  of* 
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ficer  stood  impatiently  waiting  and  said. 
You  must  come  now.  Our  father  kissed  us 
good-bye  and  went  away.  We  never  saw  him 
again." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  can  anyone 
read  these  accounts  and  say  that  this  geno- 
cide did  not  happen?  When  will  they  realize 
the  terrible  price  that  is  paid  for  silence  and 
apathy? 

We're  paying  that  price  in  blood  today. 
Who  does  not  grieve  for  today's  tragic  vic- 
tims of  intolers-nce?  In  one  recent  attack,  a 
mother  and  her  baby  girl  were  blown  out  of 
an  airplane  window  in  mid-air— and  the  hate 
groups  argued  over  who  deserved  the  credit. 
Entire  societies  are  enslaved  and  terrorized 
in  places  like  Afghanistan,  South  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Today,  America  has  vowed  to  stand  up  to 
these  outrages,  and  I'm  proud  that  our 
country  has  found  the  fortitude  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  refuse  to  let  the  tyrants  over- 
run the  world.  While  supposed  friends  and 
allies  cower  in  fear  and  make  excuses  for  in- 
action, America  stands  tall  against  the 
abuses  of  human  rights  whether  they  are 
perpetrated  by  governments  or  by  terrorists. 

But  there  is  a  wide,  embarrassing  and  in- 
explicable hole  in  that  line  of  defense 
against  atrocity— and  that  is  our  govern- 
ment's opposition  to  Congressional  resolu- 
tions which  recognize  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide believing  that  support  would  alienate  a 
NATO  ally,  Turkey. 

Thankfully,  other  walls  of  resistence  are 
tumbling  down.  Last  August,  the  United  Na- 
tions Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Miniorities 
resisted  heavy  Turkish  pressure  and  recog- 
nized the  1915  massacres  of  Armenians  as 
an  act  of  genocide.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  United  Nations  body  has  acted,  and  it 
is  the  result  of  an  11-year  struggle  by  the 
Armenian  community. 

In  February,  the  United  States  Senate  ap- 
proved the  Genocide  Convention,  ending  a 
37  year  deadlock  on  this  issue.  The  passage 
of  this  measure  is  a  clear  and  firm  state- 
ment against  all  genocide.  Our  nation  is  the 
greatest  symbol  of  human  rights,  personal 
freedom  and  economic  opportunity.  The 
Genocide  Treaty  puts  those  countries  which 
rely  on  oppression,  tyranny  and  assassina- 
tion on  notice  that  their  actions  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  freedom-loving 
people. 

So  tonight.  I  am  renewing  my  call  on  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  reject  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Turkish  leaders  and  recognize 
the  historical  facts  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide. 

Looking  around  the  room  tonight,  I  see 
many  young  people— our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  grandchildren.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  wonder  why  we  come  together  to  com- 
memorate an  event  which  took  place  so  long 
ago.  Perhaps  some  of  you  think  that  we  are 
too  absorbed  by  the  heartaches  of  the  past 
and  should  move  on. 

What  we  do  here  tonight  is  not  for  us,  but 
for  you.  We  caimot  change  the  past.  But 
unless  we  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
tragedy  our  people  suffered,  this  cycle  of 
horrors  will  go  on  and  on. 

So  we  remember,  not  only  to  honor  our 
loved  ones  who  died,  but  to  heed  the  lessons 
of  that  sorrow  so  that  we  can  build  a  safer 
and  brighter  future  for  all  the  world's  chil- 
dren. 

This  is  a  day  of  sadness,  but  let  us  not 
overlook  the  rays  of  hope  on  the  horizon.  In 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  differences  tear 
communities  apart.  Diversity  breeds  hate, 
violence,  terrorism  and  civil  war.  But  here  in 
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California,  26  million  people  of  tremendous 
diversity  live  peacefully  side-by-side.  We  are 
united  by  our  love  of  freedom.  And  because 
of  this,  we  are  also  bound  in  spirit  to  all 
those  who  yearn  to  be  free.  We  are  keepers 
of  the  flame  of  Hberty. 

I  truly  believe  that  it  is  within  our  power 
as  residents  of  America's  leadership  state  to 
show  the  world  in  word  and  deed,  a  better 
way.  Through  our  prayers,  through  our  ac- 
tions and  through  the  examples  we  set  here 
in  California,  we  can  help  bring  some  light 
and  hope  to  even  the  darkest  dungeons  of 
the  world.  Together,  we  can  achieve  a  just 
society  of  peace  and  security,  freedom  and 
opportunity,  love  and  respect.  That  is  our 
treasured  blessing  here  in  California.  That 
is  our  simple  dream  for  all  mankind. 

ThEink  you  very  much  and  God  Bless  You. 


May  15, 1986 


May  15,  1986 


THE  TRAGIC  EROSION  OP  VA 
MEDICAL  CARE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill 
and  Jackie  Withrow  of  Beckley.  WV,  both  con- 
stituents and  close  frierKls  of  mine,  recently 
forwarded  an  article  to  my  attention  which 
tells  the  story  of  one  veteran.  The  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  Magazine,  is  a 
message  from  National  Ckimmander  Dale  L. 
Renaud  to  veterans  and  all  Americans  on  the 
shortcomings  of  medical  care  provided  to  vet- 
erans. While  the  article  focuses  on  the  trage- 
dy of  one  veteran,  it  points  to  the  erosion  of 
veterans  benefits  in  general  and  the  wide- 
spread suffering  caused  by  this  erosion. 

In  the  best  interest  of  veterans  across  the 
Nation.  I  am  submitting  this  article  for  my  col- 
leagues' review.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
provide  veterans  with  the  benefits  they  were 
promised  when  they  sacrificed  years  of  their 
lives  and  suffered  extreme  hardships  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security  and  Ideals.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  article  ar>d  re- 
affirm their  individual  commitments  to  Ameri- 
ca's veterans. 

He  Died  in  Debt  Because  the  VA  Didn't 
Have  a  Bed  for  Him 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  at>out  the 
history  and  purpose  of  Memorial  Day  but. 
this  year,  in  addition  to  our  traditional  ob- 
servance, we  also  must  recognize  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  sacrifices  of  this  nation's 
veterans. 

Those  we  honor  this  Memorial  Day  served 
their  country;  they  served  her  well  and  have 
received  their  final  reward.  We  will  decorate 
their  graves,  pay  them  tribute  with  rifle  sa- 
lutes, and  say  prayers  in  their  memory. 

But  there  is  another  group  of  veterans  we 
also  must  rememl>er  this  month  and. 
Indeed,  the  year'  round.  They  are  the  very 
sick,  the  very  old,  the  very  poor  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans.  They  are  the  men  and  women 
who  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  us  in 
time  of  national  need.  Yet  they  continue  to 
sacrifice  for  their  nation  by  having  their 
earned  rights  and  l>enefits  eroded  with 
every  turning  of  the  page  on  the  legislative 
calendar. 

Is  there  a  real  threat?  Is  the  American 
Legion  crying  "wolf"? 

Hardly.  Let  me  give  you  an  example: 


I  received  a  letter  recently  from  the  slater- 
In-law  of  a  World  War  II  veteran.  It's  not 
necessary  to  name  names  or  even  say  where 
she  lives.  The  story  spealcs  for  itself. 

Her  brother-in-law  was  18  when  he  an- 
swered America's  call  to  arms.  He  served 
honorably  in  the  Pacific  and  was  awarded 
four  bronze  stars  and  other  decorations.  He 
even  laid  in  a  foxhole  and,  thinking  he  was 
dead,  the  enemy  walked  over  him.  He  also 
contracted  malaria. 

This  veteran  believed  his  country's  prom- 
ise of  medical  care  and  rehabilitation  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  In  fact,  he  was 
treated  for  his  ailment  several  times  during 
his  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  $475  disability 
pay  he  received,  he  l>elieved  the  VA  was  the 
only  medical  insurance  he  would  ever  need. 
Apparently  he  was  wrong. 

Late  last  year  he  became  very  ill.  He  was 
moved  to  a  county  hospital  Just  a  mile  from 
his  home,  but  he  didn't  have  medical  insur- 
ance. The  staff  ai  the  hospital  tried  to  get 
him  a  t>ed  at  a  VA  hospital  nearby,  but  none 
was  available. 

Although  the  doctors  at  the  county  hospi- 
tal did  their  t>est,  seven  days  later  he  died, 
leaving  a  legacy  of  hospital  and  doctor's 
bills  totaling  $7,700  because  the  VA  didn't 
have  a  bed  for  him. 

This  poor,  sick,  elderly  veteran  existed  on 
$5,700  a  year  and  the  belief  that  his  medical 
needs  would  l>e  guaranteed  by  his  wartime 
service  to  America.  And  the  VA  didn't  have 
a  bed  for  him. 

His  medical  care  and  doctor  bills  for  one 
week  in  a  county  hospital  were  more  than 
he  received  in  disability  pay  for  a  whole 
year.  And  the  VA  didn't  have  a  bed  for  him. 

Are  we  crying  "wolf"  when  we  say  veter- 
ans' rights  and  benefits  are  at  stake? 
Hardly:  and  I  have  had  it. 

I  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  most 
needy  American  veterans— the  very  old,  the 
very  sick,  the  very  poor— be  denied  their 
earned  benefits.  I  certainly  don't  believe  my 
28  million  fellow  veterans  across  this  land 
will  sit  still  for  it  either. 

Most  of  them  will  never  set  foot  in  a  VA 
hospital,  but  neither  would  one  of  them 
stand  by  as  a  needy  comrade  is  turned  away. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we're  up 
against: 

A  60  percent  rise  in  the  average  number  of 
veterans  turned  away  from  VA  clinics— up 
to  37,000  per  month! 

An  average  waiting  time  of  29  days  for 
new-patient  appointments. 

A  three-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
outpatients  discharged  even  though  they  re- 
quired further  medical  care. 

My  fellow  Legiormaires.  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  of  discontent  in  America,  and  it's  not 
just  among  our  memt>ership.  It's  with  all 
veterans. 

And  I  believe  that  once  our  elected  legisla- 
tors understand  that  we  represent  a  con- 
stituency of  28  million  veterans  and  their 
families— Americans  from  every  walk  of  so- 
ciety—they'll begin  to  listen,  and  listen  at- 
tentively. 

They  were  elected  to  reflect  the  views  of 
American  citizens,  not  to  endorse  the  opin- 
ions of  appointed  bureaucrats,  and  here's 
one  citizen  from  a  group  of  28  million  who 
says  it  definitely  is  not  my  desire  to  see  my 
fellow  veterans  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  balancing  the  budget. 

So,  this  Memorial  Day,  when  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  fellow  veterans  who  served,  sacri- 
ficed and  now  have  passed  on,  remember 
also  that  their  number  has  been  increased 
by  one  more:  a  very  old,  very  sick,  very  poor 


veteran  who  believed  the  only  medical  in- 
surance he  needed  was  that  which  was  guar- 
anteed by  his  wartime  service  to  America. 

Remind  your  fellow  veterans  of  him,  and 
enlist  them  in  The  American  Legion  on  his 
behalf. 
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My  congratulations  go  out  to  the  honorees 
and  to  the  organizers  of  this  very  successful 
event.  They  showed  me  how  senior  citizens 
remain  truly  young  at  heart. 


EAST  ORANGE  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
LUNCHEON  AND  AWARDS 
CEREMONY 


THE  NASA  LEGACY;  IT'S  NOT 
ALL  BAD.  LETS  PRESERVE  THE 
BEST  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9  I  had 
the  privilege  to  attend  the  mayor's  Annual 
Senior  Citizens  Luncheon  and  Awards  Cere- 
mony for  the  city  of  East  Orange.  This  well-at- 
tended and  gala  affair  is  held  each  year  to 
recognize  the  contributions  senior  citizens 
make  to  the  East  Orange  community. 

Welcoming  us  to  the  ceremony  was  East 
Orange  Mayor  John  C.  Hatcher,  Jr.,  who  pre- 
sented the  awards  and  gave  the  keynote 
speech.  Mrs.  Peari  Harrison,  the  director  of 
the  office  of  public  relations,  served  as  the 
mistress  of  ceremonies.  The  event  was  orga- 
nized by  the  division  of  senior  citizens  of  the 
East  Orange  Department  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Special  appearances  were  made  by 
Rhoda  Scott,  the  internationally-known  jazz  pi- 
anist, and  Jean  Cheek,  a  Broadway  star  and 
popular  entertainer. 

As  Mayor  Hatcher  stated  in  his  proclama- 
tion. May  is  the  month  of  senior  citizens. 
There  are  tew  better  ways  to  commemorate 
this  month  than  to  honor  the  senior  citizens 
who  have  made  a  difference  in  their  communi- 
ties. Twenty-nine  awards  were  given  out  at 
the  ceremony— all  for  outstanding  leadership 
among  the  senior  citizens  of  East  Orange. 

Honored  as  the  Mother  of  East  Orange— 
the  Mother  of  the  Year— was  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Wright.  Mrs.  Wright  is  104  years  old  but  is  as 
independent  and  lively  as  anyone.  Born  in 
Florida  in  1882,  she  moved  to  New  Jersey  in 
the  1910's  and  worked  for  years  as  a  seam- 
stress. Though  she  never  had  children  of  her 
own,  she  managed  to  have  her  own  family  by 
adopting  and  raising  two  young  girts  whose 
mother  had  died  in  1950.  She  indeed  de- 
serves her  new  title  as  Mother  of  East 
Orange. 

Also  honored  at  the  ceremony  were:  Mrs. 
Willie  Mae  Farrah,  Mrs.  Claudia  Harold,  Mr. 
Ernest  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hatch- 
er, St..  Mr.  Jack  Hunter.  Dr.  Theodore  Inge, 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Johnson.  Mrs.  Mittie  Kornegay. 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Lapeyrolerie.  Mr.  William  Macklln. 

Mrs.  Delia  Martin,  Mrs.  Betty  Moshier.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Patwell,  Mrs.  Lucille  Purdie.  Mrs.  Riia 
Roscoe,  Mrs.  Bridie  Slevin,  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Queenie  Smith.  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mrs. 
Fran  Wilkerson,  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams.  Mrs. 
Florence  Henry. 

Mr.  Robert  Ritchie.  Bailey-Holt  Tower 
Tenant  Association;  Mr.  Gerald  Alexander 
Brangman— Posthumously  (Mrs.  Ida  Brang- 
man  accepting);  BrookskJe  What-Not  Shop 
(Mrs.  Marie  Holmes  accepting);  Coppergate 
Senior  Committee  (Mrs.  Cathering  Selfridge 
accepting):  Mrs.  Mikjred  Eoff— Posthumously 
(Mr.  Reginald  Eoff  accepting). 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Challenger 
tragedy  has  shocked  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress  into  the  realization  that  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  modern  Federal  bureauc- 
racies, that  is  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  may  be  flawed.  Reports 
abound  on  the  errors  in  judgment  that  may 
have  permeated  our  space  program  through 
the  overconfidence  and  apparent  xenophobic 
style  of  NASA  management.  Within  the  next 
month  or  so,  the  Rogers  Commission  will 
present  its  report  on  the  Shuttle  51 -L  accident 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  public. 
Most  recently,  the  New  York  Times  (April  23. 
1986)  published  the  first  of  two  articles  on  al- 
leged mismanagement  and  wasteful  practices 
identified  by  NASA's  Inspector  General's 
Office  that  may  have  cost  the  space  program 
more  than  $3.5  billion.  These  articles  identify 
potential  contractor  mismanagement  activities, 
cost  overruns,  and  perhaps  even  fraudulent 
expenditures,  all  of  which  contribute  to  casting 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  space  agency's  hereto- 
fore relatively  unblemished  image. 

However,  it  appears  to  me  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed into  our  detailed  investigations  of  these 
programs,  that  we  should  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  extraordinary  accomplishments  that  our 
Nation's  Space  Program  has  produced  over 
the  last  two  decades.  At  this  Mme  we  know 
orders  of  magnitude  more  about  our  own  solar 
system  and  Interplanetary  space  than  we 
knew  after  the  previous  millennia  of  scientific 
inquiry  Into  these  phenomena.  All  of  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  remarkably  short  span  of 
less  than  two  decades,  commencing  with  our 
first  entry  into  space  in  the  Mercury  Program, 
through  our  Apollo  landing  on  the  Moon  and 
culminating  recently  in  the  revealing  images 
returned  from  our  Voyager  spacecraft's  tour  of 
the  outer  planet  Uranus,  in  spite  of  its  present 
difficulties,  the  shuttle  program  has  shown  the 
way  toward  a  new  era  for  man's  presence  in 
space.  No  longer  will  we  be  simply  passive 
observers  of  the  worid  and  the  universe.  The 
results  of  the  very  successful  shuttle  series  of 
flights  have  shown  the  way  to  unique  opportu- 
nities for  mankind  both  from  a  scientific  per- 
spective as  well  as  a  commercial  viewpoint. 
We  have  learned  how  to  recover  wayward  sat- 
ellites. We  have  opened  up  new  vistas  in 
communication  and  the  advances  in  manufac- 
turing techniques  in  the  microgravity  of  space 
will  certainly  pave  the  way  for  future  genera- 
tions of  entrepreneurs  and  others  who  can 
benefit  from  this  unique  environment.  In  my 
view,  our  wortd  is  a  better  place  as  a  result  of 
this  Nation's  Space  Program  and  although  we 
must  improve  and  continually  refine  our  meth- 
ods arvj  processes  for  exploiting  this  unique 
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horizon,  we  mutt  not  k>M  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States'  Space  Program  has 
been  a  singular  success  that  has  put  this 
country  in  an  unquestionable  leadership  role 
in  mankind's  exploration  and  utilizatkjn  of  the 
space  environment. 

Mismanagement,  waste  of  public  funds  and 
slop|}y  decisionmaking  cannot  be  tolerated  at 
any  level  of  government,  and  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  assure  that  any  problems  which 
have  led  to  abuses  of  Federal  trust  be  cor- 
rected. Nevertheless,  we  must  proceed  in  our 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  NASA  Program  is  re- 
established on  the  right  track  and  get  on  with 
our  space  endeavor  in  a  way  that  once  again 
will  make  us  all  proud.  Thus,  I  f>ope  that  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  will  move  careful- 
ly to  preserve  the  core  capability  of  the 
agency  while  providing  a  climate  for  badly 
needed  change. 


COURT  RULES  AGAINST  BLUE 
CROSS  &  BLUE  SHIELD 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal  court 
ruling  against  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  has 
just  negated  ttie  argument  that  the  Blues 
shoukj  be  exempt  from  paying  Federal  taxes 
because  of  their  charitable  activity  In  covering 
high  risk  individuals.  The  Blues  serve  no  chari- 
table purpose  if  they  take  premium  dollars 
from  high  risk  individuals  and  then  subse- 
quently refuse  to  pay  for  any  medical  ex- 
penses of  these  individuals. 

The  tax  exempt  status  for  the  Blues  was 
based  on  their  claim  that  the  Blues  cover 
people  that  tfie  commercial  insurers  refused 
to  insure.  The  Blues  argue  that  coverage  of 
high  risk  individuals  is  an  inherently  charitable 
activity  and  warrants  a  tax  exempt  status. 

When  the  tax  exempt  status  of  the  Blues 
was  considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  the  tax  reform  con- 
siderations, the  Blues  were  unable  to  demon- 
strate to  the  members  that  their  charitable  ac- 
tivity was  substantial  enough  to  warrant  a  tax 
exempt  status. 

While  the  Blues  were  petitk>ning  Congress 
to  keep  this  tax  exempt  status  because  of 
their  coverage  for  high  risk  individuals  arxj 
small  groups.  Loretta  Washington,  a  local 
sanitation  worker,  was  forced  to  haul  the 
Blues  into  court  just  to  get  them  to  pay  her 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  for  a  hysterectomy 
that  occuned  while  she  was  insured  by  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  the  National  Capital 
Area. 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  has  the  dubious  distinction,  as  a 
result  of  this  lawsuit,  of  being  the  first  insurer 
in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  to  lose  a  case  for 
bad  faith  due  to  this  refusal  to  pay  the  claims 
of  an  insured. 

This  conduct  is  the  antithesis  of  charitable 
activity  and  should  t>e  considered  as  Con- 
gress reviews  the  tax  exempt  status  of  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield  in  the  tax  reform  process. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  May  9,  1966 
follows: 
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PATiEirT  Gets  $800,000  in  Insuraiicx  Suit 
(By  Nancy  Lewis) 

An  Alexandria  woman  was  awarded 
$800,000  yesterday  by  a  federal  court  jury 
that  found  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  acted  in  bad  faith 
when  it  refused  to  pay  $12,000  in  hospital 
and  doctor  bills. 

Richard  Ben  Veniste,  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  LoretU  Washington,  54,  said  it  was  the 
first  time  that  an  individual  had  won  a  bad- 
faith  insurance  case  in  the  District. 

Washington,  a  sanitation  inspector  for  the 
City  of  Alexandria,  was  hospitalized  at  Ar- 
lington Hospital  in  July  1981  for  control  of 
diabetes  and  again  in  August  for  a  hysterec- 
tomy, shortly  after  she  had  changed  her  in- 
surance coverage  from  a  local  health  main- 
tenance organization  to  Group  Hospitaliza- 
tion Inc.  and  Medical  Service  of  D.C.  known 
as  Blue  Cross. 

Blue  Cross  refused  to  pay  the  hospital  and 
doctor  bills,  saying  Washington  had  to  meet 
a  waiting  period  becaiise  she  had  the  condi- 
tions when  she  changed  coverage. 

Washington  notified  Blue  Cross  that  no 
physician  had  previously  diagnosed  the  fi- 
broid tumors  that  precipitated  the  hysterec- 
tomy, but  the  company  said  its  experts 
found  that  the  condition  would  have  been 
present  earlier. 

Arlington  Hospital  then  sued  Washington 
for  payment  of  her  $8,000  bill.  She  took  a 
part-time  job  cleaning  office  buildings  to 
help  pay  the  bills,  but  the  hospital  threat- 
ened to  put  a  lien  on  her  house  to  assure 
payment. 

Ben  Veniste  argued  in  court  that  Wash- 
ington should  not  have  been  subject  to  a 
waiting  period  because  she  had  transferred 
from  an  HMO  and  that  federal  law  prohib- 
its imposition  of  a  waiting  period  in  such 
cases. 

But  Blue  Cross  said  that  when  Washing- 
ton completed  another  Blue  Cross  enroll- 
ment card  she  did  not  fill  in  the  portion 
concerning  prior  hospitalization  coverage 
and  that  in  such  instances  the  company  as- 
sumes there  was  none. 

Ben  Veniste  said  that  the  company 
showed  bad  faith  by  failing  to  make  a 
follow-up  inquiry  about  prior  coverage,  and 
showed  that  70,000— or  about  half  of  those 
who  enrolled  with  Blue  Cross  in  1981— 
failed  to  complete  that  portion  of  the  en- 
rollment card. 

Dean  Swartz,  another  of  Washington's  at- 
torneys, said  that  he  could  not  estimate  how 
many  others  insured  by  Blue  Cross  might 
have  had  claims  denied  for  similar  reasons. 

"I  just  thank  God  for  the  blessing,"  Wash- 
ington said  yesterday. 

Blue  Cross  officials  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 


JUVENILE  ARSON 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  fire 
investigator  from  Rocfiester,  NY,  sent  me  a 
letter  and  a  copy  of  a  report  compiled  by  the 
New  York  State  Office  of  Fire  Prevention  and 
Ck>ntrol.  That  Investigator,  Jonathon  Beldue, 
shared  with  me  the  problem  of  juvenile  arson, 
and  the  cost  to  this  Nation  as  a  result  of 
young  arsonists.  I  would  like  to  share  this  in- 
formation with  my  colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arson  is  the  fastest  growing  crime  in  this 
country.  A  disproportionately  large  percentage 
of  these  fires  are  started  by  juveniles.  In  1 984, 
the  city  of  Rochester  had  244,094  residents, 
and  another  702,200  people  reskled  in  the 
rest  of  Monroe  County.  In  that  year,  the  Roch- 
ester Fire  Department  responded  to  approxi- 
mately 10,328  incidents.  Of  these  an  amazing 
40  percent  of  all  fires  set  involved  juveniles.  A 
full  65  percent  of  these  were  caused  by  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  9. 

Jonathon  Beldue  saw  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  and  began  to  talk  with  these  young 
offenders  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  root 
causes  of  their  actions.  Jonathon  started  a 
program  where  he  began  to  speak  with  the 
young  offenders.  In  the  early  stages,  three  to 
four  youths  were  called.  By  November  of 
1980,  only  17  months  after  the  program's  in- 
ception, 207  juveniles  had  been  contacted. 
Only  two  of  these  207  have  been  "repeaters." 
Seizing  of  the  success  in  the  initial  months, 
other  agencies  and  associations  began  to  get 
involved.  The  numt}er  of  youths  contacted  to 
date  surpass  1,500.  The  program  continues 
growing:  its  success  rate  a  model  for  all  inter- 
ested in  juvenile  arson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Beldue.  Persons  interested 
in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report  compiled  by 
the  Fire  Related  Youth  [FRY]  Program  should 
address  their  request  to: 

State  of  New  York,  Office  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control,  162  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany,  NY  12231. 

City  of  Rochester, 
Office  of  the  Fire  Chief. 
Rochester.  NY,  April  9.  19S6. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton. 
Raybum  building, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  I  am  a  Fire 
Investigator  with  the  Rochester  Fire  De- 
partment. 1  have  been  a  fire  fighter  for  over 
18  years.  After  being  injured  in  a  fire  and 
building  collapse  in  1976,  which  was  caused 
by  a  juvenile,  I  began  to  study  juvenile  fire 
setting. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  scene  of  a  l>edroom 
fire  to  talk  to  a  suspect.  During  the  course 
of  the  conversation  with  the  suspect,  he 
freely  related  to  me  how  he  set  the  fire, 
where  under  the  lied  he  set  the  fire  and 
when  he  did  it.  (While  his  sister  was  asleep 
on  the  bed.)  He  descrit>ed  his  escape  plan 
and  alibi.  He  told  of  his  desire  for  danger 
and  thrill  of  danger.  This  was  his  third  fire, 
the  first  being  the  lighting  of  matches  and 
lighters,  the  second  was  setting  fire  to 
papers  on  the  gas  stove.  The  parents,  other 
agencies  and  I  worked  with  the  juvenile.  He 
demonstrates  the  progressive  characteristic 
of  the  three  stages  of  a  fire  setter  and  f>ossi- 
ble  future  arsonist.  The  juvenile  was  5  years 
old. 

Many  other  incidents  come  to  mind— the 
child  who  set  his  brother  on  fire  ttecause 
the  devil  told  him  to,  or  the  12  year  old 
female  who  set  fire  to  her  home  because  she 
had  no  t)edroom  door,  and  the  child  who 
was  angry  and  set  his  cat  on  fire. 

Annually,  in  the  United  States,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  are  lost  due  to 
arson.  The  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury  to 
citizens  and  fire  department  personnel,  com- 
bined, numl)er  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Ju- 
veniles contribute  greatly  to  this  problem. 
Arson  is  the  fastest  growing  crime  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  disturbingly  large  number  of  those 
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fires  were  caused  by  persons  under  16  years 
old. 

In  July  1979  I  saw  a  need  for  something  to 
be  done  with  Juveniles  experiencing  fire 
problems.  The  unit  was  starting  to  receive 
calls  from  people  looking  for  help,  for  their 
children  or  other  Juveniles  that  they  knew 
had  a  fascination  for  fire.  Qur  own  investi- 
gators were  finding  that  they  were  having 
more  contacts  with  Juvenile  fire  setters.  In 
the  past,  the  juveniles  name  was  taken  and 
a  record  kept  in  our  office  but  nothing  was 
being  done  to  correct  the  problem. 

After  consulting  with  the  fire  chief,  our 
program  was  set  in  motion  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  program  started  with  approxi- 
mately 3-4  calls  a  month.  Between  July  1979 
and  July  1980, 1  contacted  approximately  47 
youths  with  a  backlog  of  80  youths.  At  that 
time  the  program  had  no  publicity  but  was 
growing  at  a  high  rate.  By  November  the 
program  had  contacted  207  juveniles  with 
only  2  repeaters.  Follow-up  in  4  weeks  was 
found  to  be  necessary  on  all  juveniles.  In 
December  1980  the  fire  chief  saw  a  need  to 
extend  the  program  to  full  time. 

More  and  more  parents  and  agencies 
throughout  the  City  and  County  were 
making  referrals  to  our  unit.  Thus,  the 
F.R.Y.  (Fire  Related  Youth)  program  was 
put  into  full-time  service  with  a  24  hour,  7 
day  a  week  call  number.  At  that  time, 
F.R.Y.  was  one  of  only  3  other  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  nation  set  up  to  counsel  par- 
ents and  refer  juveniles  with  fire  problems 
but  our  program  seemed  to  l>e  more  unique 
and  was  drawing  more  inquiries. 

F.R.Y.  started  to  get  outside  help,  such  as 
neighborhood  associations,  clinics,  hospitals, 
etc.  throughout  the  country  so  that  if  we 
could  not  handle  the  problem,  the  juvenile 
could  be  directed  to  the  right  agencies.  Fire 
fighters  are  not  psychiatrists  or  social  work- 
ers, yet  they  are  uniquely  well  suited  to 
work  with  young  people.  Knowing  what  a 
fire  fighter  cannot  do  is  as  important  to  the 
success  of  the  program  as  knowing  what  can 
l)e  done,  therefore,  the  referral  process  is 
critical.  Being  aware  of  the  full  services 
available  is  of  particular  importance.  Per- 
sonalities range  from  the  normal  child  with 
a  curiosity  alx>ut  fire  to  the  seriously  dis- 
turbed juveniles.  Different  types  of  inter- 
vention and  treatment  are  required  depend- 
ing on  the  seriousness  of  the  dysfunction. 
Part-time,  within  the  first  18  months,  I  han- 
dled approximately  250  juveniles.  To  date, 
approximately  1,500  juveniles  have  passed 
through  our  F.R.Y.  program.  In  1983  we 
learned  this  program  prevented  two  fires 
that  could  have  been  major  and  in  one  case, 
a  life  was  probably  saved.  Of  course  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  what  type  of  fires  were 
prevented  or  how  many  lives  saved,  but  we 
know  the  program  is  working. 

The  1984  population  indicated  that  Roch- 
ester had  244,094  residents  and  the  County 
another  702,200  people.  The  Rochester  Fire 
Department  responded  that  year  to  approxi- 
mately 10,328  incidents  and  found  that  40% 
of  all  fires  set  involved  youngsters.  65%  of 
those  were  caused  by  children  between  5  & 
9  years  old.  In  1984  the  F.R.Y.  unit  contact- 
ed 312  juveniles;  268  were  males,  127  were 
black,  149  were  white.  The  highest  percent- 
age were  children  2  through  7  years  old 
(134%)  followed  by  children  8  through  12 
(133%).  53%  were  from  fatherless  homes. 

Flresetting  problems  affect  all  walks  of 
life,  from  the  sons  of  top  executives  and 
daughters  of  doctors  to  sons  and  daughters 
of  families  on  welfare.  The  problem  is  the 
same  throughout  the  country.  Our  program 
is  now  l>eing  used  as  a  pilot  program  in  New 


York  State  and  inquiries  have  come  from 
other  countries  pertaining  to  this  problem. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  we  needed 
fresh  ideas  so  two  new  investigators  were 
trained  for  the  program.  I  then  returned  to 
basic  fire  Investigation.  A  third  man  was 
added  with  the  help  of  a  state  grant  and  I 
still  promote  this  program  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Any  vert>al  support  you  care  to  give 
would  be  appreciated. 

I  am  enclosing  a  manual  developed  by  our 
department  and  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. I  believe  this  information  will  be  inter- 
esting and  informative. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  Beldije, 
Fire  Investigator. 


THE  MEANING  OF 
SHCHARANSKY'S  STRUGGLE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
Stephen  Solarz  recently  gave  a  short,  very 
eloquent  speech  on  the  experience  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  what  it  can  teach  us  in  our 
commitment  to  Soviet  Jews.  I  wouW  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  by  placing  It  in  the 
Record. 

Why  We  Must  Persevere  for  Soviet  Jews 
(By  Stephen  Solarz) 

Today  we  celebrate  the  freedom  of  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky,  a  man  who  has  returned 
from  the  gulag,  where  souls  are  crushed  and 
bodies  broken,  but  whose  indomitable  spirit 
enabled  him  to  survive  a  horrible  ordeal. 

To  have  survived  at  all  in  the  face  of  such 
cruelty  .  .  .  Dayenu.  ...  It  would  have 
been  sufficient! 

To  have  remained  faithful  to  his  ideals 
under  such  conditions  .  .  .  Dayenu.  ...  It 
would  have  been  sufficient! 

But  to  have  emerged  after  almost  10 
years,  not  only  alive,  but  with  his  spirit 
intact,  and  his  sense  of  humor  undimin- 
ished, establishes  Anatoly  Shcharansky  as  a 
man  of  valor  and  an  incredible  inspiration 
to  all  those  who  cherish  freedom. 

Even  as  we  honor  Mr.  Shcharansky,  we  re- 
flect upon  the  fate  and  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  over  2  million  Jews  for  whom 
liberty  is  a  fading  illusion  and  unrestrained 
religious  observance  a  faraway  Ideal. 

While  even  one  Soviet  Jew  is  enslaved, 
none  of  us  is  fully  free. 

While  even  one  Soviet  Jew  Is  deprived  of 
the  right  to  exercise  his  religion,  all  us  of 
are  spiritually  impoverished. 

And  so  we  must  raise  our  voices  now  for 
the  Jews  who  are  still  trapped  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  cannot  turn  away,  for  where  else  can 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  turn  for  help? 

We  cannot  remain  indifferent,  for  who 
else  but  the  United  States  can  match  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

We  did  not  save  European  Jewry  over  four 
decades  ago. 

Will  we  save  Soviet  Jewry  today? 

Forty  years  after  the  Holocaust,  the  issue 
is  not  whether  Jews  will  be  allowed  to  live, 
but  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  live  as 
Jews. 
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Not  whether  they  will  perish  in  death 
camps,  but  whether  they  will  languish  In 
labor  camps. 

Not  the  annihilation  of  6  million  Jews,  but 
the  attempted  annihilation  of  almost  4,000 
years  of  Jewish  history. 

And  so,  once  again,  we  face  a  terrible  test. 

But  whatever  our  brethren  ask  of  us 
cannot  compare  to  what  they  ask  of  them- 
selves. 

Theirs  is  a  story  of  unshakable  moral 
strength. 

They  have  sacrified  their  Jot>s,  they  have 
impaired  their  health,  they  have  Jeopard- 
ized their  safety,  they  have  t>een  separated 
from  their  loved  ones.  Yet  still  they  carry 
on. 

They  would  rather  light  a  Sabbath  candle 
than  simply  curse  the  darkness  at  noon. 

They  seek  only  to  honor  and  uphold  the 
sacred  traditions  of  their  faith. 

Yet  they  live  under  a  Oovemment  that 
knows  no  honor,  that  dally  breaks  faith 
with  its  people,  from  the  radiation  in  Cher- 
nobyl to  the  refuseniks  In  Moscow. 

A  Oovemment  that  has  no  shame,  no 
moral  compass,  no  respect  for  creativity  or 
conscience,  will  not  quickly  be  converted  to 
the  free  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry— cer- 
tainly not  In  the  course  of  a  single  after- 
noon. 

But  today  we  take  a  historic  step. 

We  send  an  unmistakable  message  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev: 

As  much  as  we  rejoice  over  the  freedom  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  we  will  not  be  side- 
tracked or  satisfied  by  the  release  of  1  indi- 
vidual, or  even  100,  however  heroic  or 
prominent  they  may  be. 

We  seek  to  save  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reclaim  their  humanity.  And,  by  so 
doing,  we  can  reaffirm  our  own. 


STAR  WARS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  facing  the  annual  debate  over  defense 
authorization  levels,  and  one  issue  that  is 
bourtd  to  be  contentious  is  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative— the  so-called  star 
wars.  Some  Memt)ers  already  are  concerned 
that  the  committee  bill  finances  the  program 
at  levels  substantially  t)elow  the  President's 
request.  Others  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  program's  authorization  over  last 
year's  level — especially  since  last  year's  level 
followed  a  sizable  increase  the  year  before. 
Given  all  these  concerns,  we  can  be  absolute- 
ly sure  of  one  thing  concerning  SDI:  The 
debate  over  its  1987  authorization  will  be 
lively. 

Before  that  det>ate  is  settled,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  two  Vermont  newspa- 
pers—the Brattleboro  Reformer  and  the  Ben- 
nington Banner — on  December  14  and  17, 
1985,  respectively.  The  author  points  out  that 
SDI  has  both  an  offensive  and  a  defensive 
potential.  Reaching  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviets  on  how  to  control  these  two  aspects 
of  SDI  will  be  as  diffteult  as  limiting  the  nucle- 
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ar  weapons  that  we  now  have.  We  ought  to 
concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand  before  w« 
embark  on  further  uncharted  waters. 
Star  Waks'  Two  Edois 

The  Reagan  admlnlatratlon  likes  to  call  lU 
spaced-baaed  missile  defense  the  "strategic 
defense  Inltiatve"  and  doesn't  like  it  when 
people  refer  to  it  as  Star  Wan.  But  the  term 
for  it  that  probably  annoys  the  admlnlatra- 
tion  even  more  is  the  one  the  Soviet  Union 
uses,  "space  strike  forces,"  t>ecau>e  It  makes 
the  system  sound  more  offensive  than  de- 
fensive. 

Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  uses 
that  term  for  self-evident  public-relations 
purposes.  But  the  phrase  is  not  entirely 
propaganda.  Star  Wars  could  very  easily 
play  a  decisive  offensive  role  in  the  hands  of 
either  superpower.  Even  if  it  were  used  only 
as  a  shield  against  an  adversary's  incomlns 
missiles.  It  could  emtx>lden  an  attacker  to 
attempt  a  preemptive  first  strike.  He  could 
rely  on  the  defensive  system  to  ward  off 
whatever  weapons  the  victim  of  his  attack 
was  able  to  fire  off  after  seeing  moat  of  his 
missiles  destroyed  In  their  silos. 

That  Is  one  way  that  Star  Wars  has  an  of- 
fensive potential.  More  directly,  it  could 
also  l>e  used  as  pari  of  a  pre-emptive  strike 
itself  if  its  own  space-t>a8ed  warheads  were 
targeted  at  enemy  missiles  on  the  ground 
and  not  in  the  air.  Another  offensive  mis- 
sion for  which  spaced-lMsed  defenses  would 
t>e  Ideally  suited  is  the  destruction  of  an  ad- 
versary's orbiting  reconnaissance  and  com- 
munications satellites.  Without  such  satel- 
lites, an  enemy  is  obviously  much  more  vul- 
nerable to  a  full-scale  assault  on  Its  strategic 
forces. 

Nor  can  the  United  SUtes  claim  that  It  is 
entirely  unaware  of  the  double-edged  fea- 
ture of  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  Aa 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  pointed 
out  last  week  in  a  repori  it  released  on  Star 
Wars'  offensive  potential.  Pentagon  officials 
have  testified  to  Congress  that  many  weap- 
ons in  the  strategic  defense  Initiative  would 
first  be  tested  or  deployed  as  anti-satellite 
weapons.  Finally.  Star  Wars  would  be  so 
versatile  that  it  could  even  be  turned 
against  an  enemy's  own  Star  Wars  system 
out  in  space. 

The  spokesman  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  Major  Simon  Worden,  does  not 
deny  these  troubling  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  response  to  the  points  raised  by 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  he  said— 
as  other  Star  Wars  backers  have  said  in  the 
past— that  no  system  would  be  deployed  If  it 
could  not  itself  be  defended.  He  also  held 
out  the  hope  that  Washington  and  Moscow 
could,  through  the  arms-control  process, 
agree  to  ban  certain  destabilizing  systems  or 
to  establish  "off -limits"  zones  for  anti-satel- 
lite weapons. 

As  encouraging  as  this  last  assurance  is,  it 
prompts  the  obvious  question;  If  the  two 
sides  could  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
ground  rules  for  space-based  defenses,  why 
not  just  get  them  to  agree  to  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  their  existing  arsenals?  It  that  were 
possible,  all  of  Star  Wars'  expense  and  po- 
tential for  miscalculation  could  t>e  avoided 
and  the  arms  race  could  be  stopped  in  its 
tracks.  Let's  talk  with  Moscow  about  elimi- 
nating the  weapons  already  deployed,  not 
about  deploying  new  ones. 
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MRS.  THATCHER:  THE  LONE 
EUROPEAN  VOICE 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week 
we  considered  a  "Gratitude  to  Britain"  resolu- 
tion—House Joint  Resolution  424— to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people  for  Great 
Britain's  assistance  during  the  American  air 
strike  against  Libya  on  April  14,  1986. 

I  was  so  impressed  at  Mrs.  Thatcher's  cou- 
rageous and  unique  stand  at  the  time  of  the 
raid  that  I  wrote  her  a  letter  expressing  my 
personal  appreciation  for  her  staunch  support. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  that  letter  and  the 
Madame  Prime  Minister's  reply  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  Record. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  had  an  excellent 
editorial  on  April  20,  1986,  "Alone  But  Right," 
which  provides  a  supportive  British  view  of  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  stand,  which  obvi- 
ously was  taken  with  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
risks  in  terms  of  Internal  politics.  The  editorial 
also  weighs  the  various  options  open  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  counter  Libyan  terrorism  in  an 
effective  way.  In  this  respect,  let  us  hope  that 
ttie  Libyan  raid  might  prove,  in  the  words  of 
Britain's  great  wartime  Prime  Minister,  Winston 
Churchill,  "at  least  the  end  of  the  beginning" 
for  such  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

I  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister  deserved 
the  "rave  reviews — which  she  won^in  Amer- 
k»,"  and  I  strongly  recommend  tde  Sunday 
Times  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  London  (England)  Sunday 
Times,  Apr.  20.  1986] 
Alone  Bdt  Right 

"I  worry  for  the  other  mothers  who  have 
sons  and  daughters  over  there.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan  did  what  he  had  to  do.  We 
don't  believe  in  violence  and  killing  people, 
but  we  did  what  we  had  to  do."  These  are 
the  words  of  the  mother  of  Sergeant  Ken- 
neth Ford,  tne  American  killed  in  a  Libyan 
lx>mb  attack  in  West  Berlin  on  April  5,  and 
they  put  to  shame  the  European  reaction  to 
the  American  raid  on  the  Libyan  terrorist 
installations  from  which  the  death  of  her 
son,  and  scores  of  others,  was  planned.  They 
were  spoken  by  a  l)ereaved  mother  with  no 
taste  for  revenge  and  encapsulate  the  mood 
of  a  people  slow  to  anger,  not  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  But  they  also  contain  the  firm  t>elief 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  a  nation  has 
to  stand  up  for  itself,  whatever  the  fears  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  "other  mothers", 
if  it  is  to  retain  its  self-respect.  President 
Reagan  decided  the  time  had  come  last 
week,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
agreed.  The  E^uropeans  did  not.  and  started 
the  Americans  wondering  aloud  just  what 
sort  of  allies  it  has  been  defending  these 
past  40  years. 

Given  the  outpouring  of  anti-Americanism 
which  has  engulfed  Europe  since  the  raid  on 
Tripoli  it  is  as  well  to  remember  what  Ser- 
geant Ford  was  doing  in  West  Berlin  in  the 
first  place.  He  was  one  of  more  than  300.000 
Americans  stationed  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic to  defend  the  democracies  of  Western 
Europe.  Yet  his  death,  the  latest  atrocity  in 
the  wave  of  terror  which  has  swept  Europe 
with  increasing  intensity  in  the  past  18 
months,  was  greeted  in  Europe  with  nothing 
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like  the  same  outrage  which  was  directed  at 
the  Americans  for  bombing  those  in  Libya 
responsible  for  his  death. 

THE  MEANING  OP  A  GOOD  ALLY 

The  Americans  have  no  right  to  expect 
unquestioning  obedience  from  allies  which 
are  also  free  nations— that  is  the  way  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  But  they  had  every  right  to 
expect  l>etter  of  their  European  allies  last 
week.  Good  allies  should  give  each  other  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  That  is  what  the 
United  States  did  when  Britain  went  to 
battle  with  Argentina  over  the  Falklands: 
America  gave  vital  logistical  and  intelligence 
support,  despite  many  doubts  in  Washing- 
ton about  British  policy,  because  America 
wanted  to  stand  by  an  old  and  trusted  ally. 
Similarly,  Mrs  Thatcher  stood  by  Reagan 
when  America  asked  permission  to  use  its 
British-based  F-lUs  to  bomb  Libya,  over- 
riding the  doubts  in  Whitehall  al)out  bomb- 
ing being  the  best  way  to  retaliate  against 
terrorism.  The  rest  of  America's  allies  in 
Europe,  however,  seemed  anxious  to  give  ev- 
erylwdy  but  America  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt:  they  even  quibbled  about  the  evi- 
dence proving  Colonel  Gadaffi's  guilt,  evi- 
dence which  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  a 
Democratic  critic  of  the  president  and  him- 
self a  former  prosecutor,  had  no  hesitation 
in  describing  as  "the  kind  of  proof  I'd  go  to 
court  with." 

The  European  position  was  especially  in- 
defensible because  it  offered  no  credible  al- 
ternative policy.  For  months  the  United 
States  had  been  pleading  with  the  Europe- 
ans to  support  joint  action  against  Libya  by 
imposing  diplomatic  and  economic  sanc- 
tions. And  for  months  the  European  leaders 
met  in  various  European  capitals  to  discuss 
joint  approaches  to  terrorism  in  much  the 
same  way  they  meet  periodically  to  discuss 
the  butter  mountain  or  the  olive  oil  lake. 

THE  PRICE  OP  TERROR 

Of  course,  it  is  being  said  that  l>ombing 
Libya  will  not  end  terrorism,  and  might 
even  encourage  more.  The  president  ac- 
knowledged that  in  his  television  address  on 
Monday  night.  But  intelligence  reports 
showed  that  Colonel  Gadaffi  planned  more 
terrorist  attacks  long  before  his  installa- 
tions were  bombed.  Only  three  weeks  ago  a 
Libyan  plot  was  uncovered  to  bomb  civilians 
queuing  for  visas  at  the  American  embassy 
in  Paris;  on  April  6  a  Libyan-inspired  attack 
on  the  American  embassy  in  Beirut  failed 
only  because  the  rocket  exploded  on  launch; 
and  attacks  on  American  facilities  in  10  Af- 
rican countries  were  to  follow.  Gadaffi 
needs  no  excuse  for  terrorism:  American  re- 
taliation could  hardly  make  things  worse, 
and  might  just  act  as  a  deterrent  by  reduc- 
ing his  terrorist  capabilities.  Those  who  say 
it  will  only  bolster  his  power  base  inside 
Libya  and  the  Arab  world  might  l>e  right  in 
the  short  run.  In  the  longer  run  there  is 
every  chance  it  will  strengtthen  those  inter- 
nal forces  who  want  to  be  rid  of  him. 

In  our  view,  a  better  policy  would  have 
been  a  covert  attack  on  him.  his  accomplices 
and  his  terror  camps,  using  special  forces, 
which  would  have  given  far  greater  preci- 
sion than  so-called  surgical  bombing  and 
would  have  run  far  less  of  a  risk  of  harming 
innocent  civilians.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
terrorism  is  to  force  governments  to  meet 
terror  with  terror,  dragging  democracy 
down  in  the  process.  But  the  killing  of  chil- 
dren should  play  no  part  in  retaliation 
against  terrorism  by  civilized  nations,  which 
must  always  avoid  being  forced  to  behave 
like  terrorists  themselves.  The  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  mount  such  covert  oper- 
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ations.  however,  is  not  encouraging.  Al- 
though strengthened  again  from  the  low 
point  after  the  Vietnam  war,  its  covert  capa- 
bility is  not  up  to  the  task  the  Americans 
wanted  to  carry  out  last  week.  The  presi- 
dent therefore  chose  what  was  probably  the 
only  military  option  available. 

STANDING  alone.  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE 

As  with  rescuing  of  Grenada  for  democra- 
cy three  years  ago.  so  with  the  bombing  of 
Libya  last  week:  a  more  confident,  assertive 
America  is  striding  the  world  stage  again 
these  days,  and  it  makes  Europeans  nervous. 
The  simple  certainties  of  the  Reagan  years 
bring  their  own  dangers.  But  they  have 
brought  successes  at  home  and  abroad  too. 
confounding  sophisticated  critics  in  the 
process,  and  they  come  at  a  time  when  Eu- 
rope's diminished  economic  and  political 
status  in  the  world  makes  European  politi- 
cians certain  of  nothing.  The  leader  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  its  allies  are  now  clear- 
ly on  different  wavelengths.  The  current 
state  of  ill  will  was  best  summed  up  by  the 
bitter  remark  of  one  senator  who  comment- 
ed that  he  did  not  remember  the  French 
complaining  of  American  bombers  flying 
over  France  in  1944.  Opinion  polls  this  week 
showed  that  almost  eight  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans approved  of  the  attack  on  Libya, 
whereas  almost  seven  out  of  10  Britons  dis- 
approved. Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  disap- 
proval was  even  greater.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
found  herself  a  lone  European  voice,  win- 
ning rave  reviews  in  America  but  raising 
talk  at  home,  even  among  those  who  at  one 
stage  loyally  supported  her,  that  the  sacri- 
fice she  made  to  keep  the  alliance  together 
may  have  cost  her  the  next  election.  Those 
same  people  made  the  same  arguments  in 
the  same  tones  when  the  task  force  em- 
barked for  the  Falklands.  If  Mrs.  Thatcher 
does  lose  an  election  on  an  issue  where  she 
has  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  argument, 
it  would  be  an  extraordinary  harsh  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  electorate. 
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WARREN  BROOKES  EXPOSES 
DEMOCRATS'  DEFENSE  PLANS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  recent 
Washington  Times  column  entitled  "Will  the 
Democrats  Sell  Out  Defense?"  columnist 
Wan'en  Brookes  patiently  and  clearly  exposes 
the  Democratic  game  plan  on  defense:  "To 
abort  the  Reagan  defense  revival." 

Democratic  defense  budget  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1987  represent  the  lowest  GNP 
percentage  for  defense  outlays  since  1982, 
and  the  smallest  GNP  percentage  for  defense 
budget  authority  since  1981.  It  is  as  if  Ronald 
Reagan  had  never  been  elected  President, 
and  Jimmy  Carter  had  been  allowed  to  contin- 
ue promoting  his  anemic  defense  spending 
proposals. 

Congress  made  a  commitment  to  provide  3 
percent  real  growth  in  defense  spending  in 
1987,  but  the  Democrat  budget  proposal  actu- 
ally represents  no  real  growth  at  all.  The 
Soviet  military  threat  inexorably  grows,  but  the 
Congress  only  shrinks  from  the  challenge.  Mr. 
Brookes'  column  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
your  attention. 


(From  the  Washington  Times,  May  14. 

1986] 

Will  Democrats  Sell  Out  Detemse? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Most  American  monetary  experts  have 
been  shocked  by  how  rapidly  the  dollar  has 
fallen  against  world  currencies— much  more 
than  monetary  policies  alone  would  have 
suggested. 

They  are  ignoring  the  one  nonmonetary 
fundamental  tha^  has  been  changing  even 
more  rapidly  than  our  monetary  policies: 
our  rapid  abandonment  of  the  original 
Carter-Reagan  defense  buildup,  signaled 
both  by  the  1986  defense  budget  freeze,  and 
the  dangerous  proposals  by  the  Democrats 
on  the  House  Budget  Committee  to  slash 
1987-1989  defense  spending  back  to  pre-Af- 
ghanistan  and  pre-Reagan  levels. 

Weak  defense  has  always  meant  weak  cur- 
rency, and  vice  versa.  It  is  no  accident  that 
from  1974  to  1979,  while  national  defense 
spending  was  slashed  from  S.8  percent  of 
ONP  to  4.7  percent  (the  lowest  in  postwar 
history),  the  U.S.  dollar  plunged  from  101 
percent  of  the  1973  index  to  84.  also  its 
lowest  level  in  modern  history. 

It  is  equally  no  accident  that  under  the 
defense  buildup  started  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1980-81  (after  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan) and  carried  on  by  President 
Reagan  which  raised  defense  outlays  from 
4.7  to  5.9  percent  of  gross  national  product 
in  Mr.  Carter's  last  budget  (FY  1982)  and  to 
6.4  percent  In  FY  198S.  the  U.S.  dollar 
soared  from  88  to  157. 

But  since  April  1985,  the  dollar  has 
plunged  to  113  percent  of  its  1973  value— a 
shocking  29  percent  decline  which  actually 
began  at  the  precise  moment  that  President 
Reagan  was  forced  by  his  own  Senate  to 
agree  to  a  1986  defense  freeze— a  sure  signal 
the  defense  buildup  was  over. 

That  declining  defense  posture  picture 
was  reinforced  not  only  by  the  recent 
Senate  decision  to  cut  Mr.  Reagan's  defense 
budget  authority  for  1987  from  $320  to  $301 
billion  ($253  billion  in  constant  1982  dollars) 
but  by  the  ominous  proposals  now  coming 
out  of  the  House  Budget  Committee  to 
slash  that  budget  authority  still  further,  to 
$285  billion  ($240  billion  in  1982  dollars). 

That  proposal  amounts  to  a  10  percent 
real  (constant  dollar)  cut  in  budget  author- 
ity from  1985.  and,  as  a  percent  of  GNP, 
would  take  us  back  to  the  same  level  of 
spending  we  had  in  1981,  before  the  Reagan 
buildup. 

In  short,  the  House  Democrats  are  propos- 
ing to  abort  the  entire  Reagan  defense  re- 
vival, long  before  it  has  even  reached  the 
timid  1986  levels  which  a  frightened  Jimmy 
Carter  suddenly  proposed  in  January  of 
1980.  after  the  fall  of  Kabul. 

The  fact  they  are  willing  to  risk  such  a 
savage  assault  on  natlonsil  security  shows 
how  skillfully  the  Democrats  and  their 
media  colleagues  have  been  able  to  paint 
the  Reagan  defense  buildup  In  so  much 
bigger  and  more  wasteful  terms  than  actual- 
ly took  place. 

Last  February,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee published  a  highly  misleading  table 
showing  the  "huge"  Reagan  defense  build- 
up, comparing  it  to  defense  spending  since 
1950— but  it  deliberately  left  out  any  factor 
for  inflation,  making  all  spending  since  1973 
look  far  larger  than  it  really  was,  when  for 
most  of  those  years,  it  was  plunging  in  real 
value. 

This  chart  was  sent  out.  with  stunning 
impact,  to  their  constituents  by  a  large 
number  of  liberal,  anti-defense  Democrats 
such  as  Rep.  Ed  Markey  of  Massachusetts. 
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Yet.  had  they  been  really  honest  with 
their  constituents,  they  would  have  sent  out 
the  other  chart  which  shows  defense  spend- 
ing as  a  share  of  ONP— and  how  steeply  It 
has  actually  fallen  since  the  peacetime 
budgets  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
when  it  averaged  more  than  10  percent, 
compared  with  only  6.2  percent  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Reagan  for  1987,  which,  in  turn,  is 
nearly  40  percent  less  than  the  pre- Vietnam 
Kennedy  budgets  of  1962  and  1963. 

That  kind  of  Information  might  have  fore- 
stalled the  kind  of  outrageous  proposals 
Democrats  are  now  making  that  would  cut 
current  defense  outlays  back  to  6.1  percent 
of  GNP.  the  lowest  level  since  1982,  and 
budget  authority  back  to  6.2  percent,  the 
lowest  since  1981,  a  dangerous  drawback  in 
defense  posture. 

During  the  [>eak  of  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup  In  1984  and  1985,  a  buildup  that  fol- 
lowed closely  the  Carter  proposals  of  1980- 
81.  budget  authority  reached  7.6  percent  of 
GNP— and  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  for  1987, 
at  7.0  percent,  was  actually  a  substantial 
fallback  from  that  level,  as  is  the  6.6  per- 
cent level  recently  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Now  the  House  proposes  to  cut  that  back 
to  6.2  percent,  or  just  at>out  where  it  was 
before  Mr.  Carter  got  hit  in  the  head  by 
Soviet  reality  in  Afghanistan. 

House  Democrats  would  have  you  believe 
this  is  all  because  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings- but  actually  the  House  proposes  to  go 
below  the  GHR  targets  by  $10  billion  or  so- 
even  without  allowing  for  lower  total  out- 
lays and  deficits  due  to  falling  interest 
rates. 

More  important,  the  Senate  tax  reform 
bill,  like  the  House  version,  already  contains 
a  $31  billion  windfall  for  FY  1986  and  FY 
1987  because  it  repeals  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  as  of  January  1.  1986,  even  though 
individual  rates  are  not  cut  until  1987.  This 
alone  would  obviate  any  need  either  for  tax 
increases  in  FY  1987  or  draconian  defense 
cuts. 

In  short,  they  are  cutting  defense  because 
that's  what  they  have  always  done— and  the 
Russians  are  smiling,  again. 


CONTRA  AID  WILL  PRODUCE 
MORE.  NOT  FEWER.  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  nu- 
merous pieces  of  misinformation  that  we  are 
constantly  subjected  to  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, in  its  attempt  to  justify  its  misguided 
Contra  aid  policy,  is  that  that  policy  will  some- 
how help  prevent  Central  American  refugees 
from  fleeing  to  the  United  States.  This  view  is 
not  shared  by  specialists;  unfortunately,  they 
do  not  have  the  administration's  access  to  the 
media,  so  their  views  tend  to  be  lost  in  all  the 
rhetoric. 

In  this  regard,  I  wanted  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  recent  study  by  two  ex- 
perts: Dr.  Patricia  Weiss  Fagen,  staff  associ- 
ate of  the  Refugee  Policy  Group  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  as8(x;iate  professor  of  history  at 
San  Jose  State  University  In  California;  and 
Dr.  Sergio  Aguayo,  professor  at  El  (Doleglo  de 
Mexico  In  Mexico  City.  The  study  is  published 
by  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean  Pro- 
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gram  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Advanced  Intematkjnal  Studies.  I  wouM  lik* 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  written  by  the  editor.  Copies 
of  the  complete  study  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  (Central  American  and  Caribbe- 
an Program. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Introduction 

The  two  esuya  published  Jointly  in  this 
CACP  Occasional  Paper  focus  on  the  dra- 
matic plight  of  Central  America's  refugees 
in  the  early  1980s.  Since  the  original  field 
work  was  done  by  Dr.  Patricia  Weiss  Fagen 
and  Dr.  Sergio  Aguayo  In  1983-84,  the  on- 
going conflicts  in  the  region  have  exacerbat- 
ed the  refugee  problem  even  further.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  data  cited  In  these  two 
articles  understate  the  current  situation. 
The  CAPC  at  8AIS  feels  that  the  basic 
problems  and  trends  highlighted  by  each 
author  retain  considerable  analytic  utility 
despite  the  gap  between  academic  publica- 
tion and  the  changing  realities  they  exam- 
ine. 

In  a  public  appeal  made  on  March  3,  1986, 
designed  to  generate  support  for  a  $100  mil- 
lion aid  package  for  the  "Contra"  rebels 
fighting  against  the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
warned  his  critics  that  the  United  States 
was  facing  a  "strategic  disaster"  of  great 
magnitude  and  a  "vast  migration"  of  refu- 
gees If  Congress  turned  down  his  latest  re- 
quest.' In  point  of  fact,  as  t>oth  Pagan  and 
Aguayo  emphasize,  the  turbulent  conditions 
in  Central  America  have  already  converted 
the  refugee  exodus  from  the  region  into  a 
problem  of  major  consequence  for  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  with 
every  day  that  the  fighting  in  the  area  con- 
tinues, the  problem  inexorably  becomes 
more  acute  as  more  victims  flee  the  mael- 
strom. 

There  is  widespread  consensus  among  ana- 
lysts of  Central  America  that  $100  million 
more  in  U.S.  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras 
will  not  topple  the  Sandinistas,  nor  will  It 
resolve  the  region's  development  problems. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  new  "lethal"  assist- 
ance from  Washington  will  inevitably  inten- 
sify the  conflcits  and  compound  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  disruption  In  Nicaragua 
and  surrounding  countries  which  lay  at  the 
heart  of  the  mounting  refugee  problem  in 
Central  America.  Whether  justlficable  or 
not  on  other  grounds,  to  argue  that  aid  to 
the  Contras  will  help  prevent  more  refugees 
from  appearing  in  the  region  is  patently  in- 
consistent and  illogical. 

Although  President  Reagan  has  repeated- 
ly made  reference  to  "feet  people"  fleeing 
the  "totalitarian"  Sandinista  regime  (and 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  some).  Dr. 
Fagen's  research,  in  particular,  indicates 
that  Nlcaraguan  refugees  comprise  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  number  of  Central 
Americans  who  have  abandoned  their  home- 
lands In  search  of  personal  safety  and  eco- 
nomic survival.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rent Central  American  refugee  population 
comes  from  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
where  internal  wars,  the  lack  of  economic 
opportunities,  and  the  abuses  of  past  au- 
thoritarian military  rulers  have  created  a 
tidal  wave  of  Immigration  out  of  the  area.  If 
the  U.S.  Congress  chooses  to  renew  Its  fi- 
nancial backing  for  the  "Contra"  war,  the 


'  See  Lou  Cannon  and  Joanne  Omani.  "Reatmn 
Wanu  of  DlM«ter  If  Hill  Bars  tlOO  Million  to  Con- 
tra*,"  the  Waahlnston  Poit.  March  4.  1»8S,  p.  A-31, 
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analyses  presented  here  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  more— rather  than  fewer— refu- 
gees can  be  expected  to  be  caught  up  in  the 
Central  American  diaspora. 

Bruce  Michael  Baglet. 
Editor,  CACP  Occasional  Paper  Series. 


POOD  STAMPS  VERSUS  ICBM'S 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 


OF  CAUFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween me  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering,  Hon. 
Donald  A.  Hicks.  These  letters  shed  some 
light  on  this  administration's  budget  priorities. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Hicks  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  press  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  In  an  excellent  article  by  James 
Gerstenzang  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mr. 
Hicks  was  quoted  as  favoring  deployment  of 
Midgetman.  "recognizing  that  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money  and  prevents  the  Democrats  from 
giving  a  lot  of  food  stamps  out  they  might  give 
out  othenwise." 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hicks  to  express  my  surprise 
and  concern  that  a  high  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  make  such  a  state- 
ment I  noted  that  support  for  food  stamps 
has  been  bipartisan  and  that  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  is  substantially  less  costly  than  Midg- 
etman— in  fact  we  could  fund  food  stamps 
through  the  rest  of  the  decade  for  less  than 
Midgetman  will  cost.  Finally,  I  noted  that  since 
the  Reagan  administration  took  office,  cost 
growth  in  Defense  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  [RDT&E]  has  been 
substantially  higher  than  increased  spending 
for  food  stamps. 

In  response  to  my  letter.  Mr.  Hicks  wrote  a 
most  gracious  reply  in  which  he  did  not  deny 
the  quotation  but  argued  that  his  remark  had 
been  taken  out  of  context.  He  wrote  that  he 
had  meant  to  say  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  supporters  of  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps,  are  unwilling  to 
consider  relatively  inexpensive  solutions  to 
ICBM  modernization,  as  he  characterizes  the 
administration's  MX  proposal,  while  they  sup- 
port what  he  considers  the  more  costly  pro- 
gram such  as  Midgetman. 

Frankly,  while  Mr.  Hicks'  reply  is  gracious, 
his  answer  to  my  letter  highlights  the  dilemma 
we  confront  in  attempting  to  control  defense 
spending.  When  we  reauthorized  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  last  year,  every  facet  of  the- 
program  was  carefully  scrutinized.  My  fellow 
Members  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
our  colleagues  on  Xt\e  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  had  to  share  an  increase  of  $0.30 
billkjn  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  nutrition  pro- 
grams, including  food  stamps,  WIC,  and 
school  lunch.  Yet  in  a  throw-away  line,  an  offi- 
cial who  makes  recommendations  involving 
$50  billion  weapons  systems  talks  about 
"giving  a  lot  of  food  stamps  out." 

I  submit  that  if  we  subjected  the  Defense 
budget  to  the  same  scrutiny  that  we  insist  on 
for  domestic  programs,  such  as  food  stamps, 
we  would  not  be  confronted  with  the  budget 
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crisis  which  has  paralyzed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  past  several  years. 

Material  mentioned  above  follows: 

Under  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  April  21,  1986. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion, Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  9,  1986.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  In  a  April 
4,  1986  Los  Angeles  Times  article  which  con- 
cerned you.  were  taken  out  of  context.  It 
was  not  my  intent  to  criticize  any  particular 
domestic  program,  but  to  point  up  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  some  who  are  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  defense  spending  on  domestic 
programs  are  at  the  same  time  insensitive  to 
potential  cost  tradeoffs  in  the  defense  area 
which  could  save  many  taxpayer  dollars. 

Specifically,  during  a  discussion  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  completing  our  land- 
based  ICBM  modernization  program,  I  out- 
lined the  costs  associated  with  various  op- 
tions for  deploying  a  second  50  MX  missiles. 
I  pointed  out  that  these  options  are  sul)- 
stantially  cheaper  than  the  $50  billion  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  to  deploy  the  baseline, 
single-warhead  Midgetman.  In  fact,  we 
could  deploy  an  additional  50  MX  missiles 
in  Minuteman  silos  for  about  1/25  the  cost 
of  Midgetman. 

I  then  expressed  surprise  that  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  some  strong 
supporters  of  domestic  programs  such  as 
food  stamps,  seem  so  unwilling  to  consider 
relatively  inexpensive  solutions  to  our 
ICBM  modernization  problem  while  readily 
embracing  a  more  expensive  program  such 
as  Midgetman. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  one  of  my  responsi- 
bilities is  to  see  that  we  pursue  the  most 
cost  effective  solutions  to  meeting  defense 
requirements.  Only  by  achieving  this  objec- 
tive can  we  hope  to  meet  critical  needs  for 
national  defense  and  support  legitimate  do- 
mestic requirements. 

I  regret  that  the  thought  did  not  come 
through  clearly  in  the  reportage,  as  carried 
In  the  Times. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  A.  Hicks. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Market- 
ing, Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition, 
Washington,  DC.  April  9,  1986. 
Hon.  Donald  A.  Hicks. 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,     Department    of    Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Hicks:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  profound  concern  about  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  you  in  an  article  by  James  Ger- 
stenzang which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  April  4,  1986. 

The  article  notes  that  you  favor  deploy- 
ment of  the  Midgetman  because  you  believe 
it  provides  greater  survivability  to  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  than  would  the  MX.  Even 
though  the  Midgetman  costs  25  times  as 
much  as  the  same  number  of  MX  missiles, 
the  article  quotes  you  as  saying: 

"I'm  all  for  doing  that  [deploying  Midget- 
man]. recognizing  that  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money  and  prevents  the  Democrats  from 
giving  a  lot  of  food  stamps  out  that  they 
might  give  out  otherwise." 
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I  am  both  surprised  and  concerned  that  a 
high  official  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  such  a  distorted  view  of  defense 
and  budget  priorities.  I  hope  that  we  both 
agree  that  the  most  important  function  of 
the  Federal  government  In  this  thermonu- 
clear age  is  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust 
which  could  destroy  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  viable  societies. 
While  reasonable  people  may  disagree  about 
whether  deployment  of  Midgetman  would 
increase  or  decrease  our  national  security,  I 
think  that  it  is  highly  inappropriate  for  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
argue  for  a  $50  billion  weapon  system  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  keep  nutrition  as- 
sistance from  being  provided  to  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

Your  reported  comments  betray  some  ig- 
norance of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  In  the 
first  place,  support  for  this  program  cuts 
across  party  lines.  One  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  program  has  been  the  Repub- 
lican Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate.  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas.  In  the  second  place,  we 
could  fund  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
through  the  rest  of  this  decade  for  sut>stan- 
tially  less  than  you  seek  for  Midgetman.  In 
the  third  place,  cost  growth  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  since  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration took  office  has  been  substantially 
less  than  the  cost  growth  in  Defense  re- 
search and  development.  The  Increase  In 
Defense  RDT&E  between  fiscal  year  1981 
when  the  Reagan  administration  took  office 
and  the  President's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1987  was  107  percent  in  current  dollars  and 
168  percent  in  constant  1982  dollars.  In  con- 
trast, funding  for  food  stamps  over  the  same 
period  will  increase  only  16  percent  ol  cur- 
rent dollars  and  50  percent  In  constant  dol- 
lars. 

The  projection  of  cost  growth  In  food 
stamps  assumes  that  the  Congress  will 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Senate  Budget  Committee  to 
reject  the  cuts  proposed  by  the  President  In 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Finally,  your  reported  comments  show  a 
remarkable  Insensltlvity  to  the  budgetary 
crisis  which  in  large  part  has  been  created 
by  the  increase  In  Defense  spending  since 
1981.  If  Midgetman  Is  needed  for  strategic 
reasons,  you  should  base  the  justification 
for  spending  the  $50  billion  on  those 
grounds.  If  you  really  consider  Defense 
spending  a  way  to  avoid  spending  on  a  pro- 
gram which  you  apparently  dislike.  I  think 
you  reveal  an  alarming  insensltlvity  to  the 
deficit  crisis  which  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  trying  to  resolve.  Frankly,  we  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  deficit  if 
we  subjected  Defense  spending  to  the  same 
scrutiny  that  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  has 
experienced  in  recent  years. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  PANrrxA, 

Chairman. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  4. 1986] 

Midgetman  25  Times  Costuer  But  Is 
Necessary.  Pentagon  Says 

(By  James  Gerstenzang) 
Washington.— A  senior  Pentagon  official, 
outlining  Administration  plans  to  push  for 
additional  MX  missiles  and  weighing  their 
cost  against  the  Midgetman  missile,  said 
Thursday  that  the  smaller  weapon  will  cost 
25  times  as  much  to  obtain  the  same 
number  of  warheads  but  that  It  Is  needed  to 
reinforce  the  nation's  nuclear  force. 

Donald  A.  Hicks,  undersecretary  of  de- 
fense for  research  and  engineering,  said  the 


more  expensive  Midgetman  program  will 
offer  greater  survivability  to  the  nation's 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Tm  all  for  doing  that,  recognizing  that  It 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  prevents  the  Demo- 
crats from  giving  a  lot  of  food  stamps  out 
that  they  might  give  out  otherwise,"  he  said 
at  a  breakfast  with  Pentagon  reporters. 

"The  cost  Issue  is  a  real  issue,"  he  said,  es- 
timating that  $50  billion  is  needed  to  fund 
that  Midgetman  program.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials believe  the  single-warhead  missile's 
mobility  would  help  it  survive  an  enemy 
missile  attack. 

His  comments  summed  up  the  "guns  vs. 
butter"  dilemma  facing  the  Administration 
as  it  enters  another  budget  battle  with  a 
Congress  that  has  become  ever  more  reluc- 
tant to  meet  President  Reagan's  request  for 
an  8  percent  after-Inflation  Pentagon 
budget  increase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pentagon  official 
continued  the  debate  over  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  nation's  nuclear  arsenal,  empha- 
sizing the  Administration's  desire  to  eventu- 
ally deploy  100  MX  missiles,  rather  than 
the  50  authorized  by  Congress. 

Hicks  said  that  "all  kinds  of  hysterical" 
reasons  had  been  cited  for  cutting  deploy- 
ment of  the  10-warhead  weapon  in  half.  Op- 
ponents of  tne  missile,  he  said,  are  "dis- 
turbed" because  it  would  carry  10  nuclear 
warheads,  but  they  "don't  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  (Soviet)  8S-18  with  14"  warheads. 

Hicks,  a  former  executive  of  Northrop 
Corp.,  which  is  building  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber,  also  known  at;  the  Stealth 
Bomber,  for  the  Air  Force,  is  the  senior 
Pentagon  official  in  charge  of  new  weapons. 
He  said  an  additional  50  MX  missiles  would 
cost  about  $2  billion.  The  Administration  is 
seeking  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  1987  to  buy  21 
MXs. 

For  an  additional  $6  billion,  he  said.  50 
missiles  could  be  placed  in  "super-hard" 
silos,  rather  than  in  old  Minuteman  missile 
silos  in  which  the  MXs  are  now  scheduled  to 
be  deployed,  beginning  late  this  year. 

In  the  past.  Hicks  has  raised  the  possibili- 
ty of  placing  two  or  three  warheads  on  the 
Midgetman.  known  officially  as  the  small 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  Congress 
has  insisted  that  the  missile  carry  one  war- 
head and  weigh  no  more  than  30.000 
pounds. 

Hicks  Indicated  that  sufficient  caution 
must  be  exercised  so  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  nation  would  be  letter  served 
by  building  one-third  as  many  Midgetman 
missiles  as  planned,  and  equipping  them 
with  three  warheads. 

He  said  that  such  engineering  studies  may 
take  two  years,  but  could  demonstrate  that 
a  two-warhead  missile  could  still  t>e  suffi- 
ciently mobile,  thus  cutting  in  half  the 
number  of  missiles  and  launchers  needed  at 
a  savings  of  $8  billion  to  $10  billion. 

Current  plans  call  for  deploying  500  of  the 
missiles,  beginning  in  late  1992.  They  would 
be  placed  in  mobile  launchers,  protected 
against  the  effects  of  an  enemy  missile 
attack,  and  deployed  on  military  reserva- 
tions in  the  West. 


HOUSE  RESTAURANT  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  IS,  1988 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
number  of  Members  have  requested  informs- 
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tion  regarding  the  working  conditions  and  ben- 
efits of  congressional  staff  in  our  House  res- 
taurant system.  The  report  that  follows  was 
prepared  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  who 
advises  that  similar  benefits  are  available  to 
staff  in  the  Senate  restaurant  system. 
(1)  Restaurant  Staffing: 


Tow 


Howe  rjjuwmiJ _ 249  4         »i 

Swule  fwUufintJ .„™™. -...         2M  4  250 

(2)  Hourly  Pay  Range: 

House  restaurants $4.80-$8.60 

Senate  restaurants $4.80-$8.50 

Private  sector $3.88-$8.I5 

(3)  Value  of  Benefits:  41  percent  of  base 
pay. 

(4)  BenefiU: 

Annual  Leave— 13  days.  1st  3  years  of  serv- 
ice: 20  days,  3  to  16  years  of  service:  26  days. 
Over  15  years  of  service. 

Sick  Leave— 13  days  a  year. 

Retirement— 80  percent  of  high  three 
years  base  salary  after  32  years  of  Congres- 
sional and  military  service  at  age  55. 

Life  Insurance— Coverage  is  equal  to 
actual  base  pay  plus  $2,000;  additional  op- 
tional and  family  coverage  is  available. 

Health  Benefits— Choice  of  28  plans  cover- 
ing worker  and  all  eligible  family  members. 

Workers"  Compensation— In  case  of 
injury,  worker  entitled  to  45  days  continu- 
ation of  pay  and  payment  of  medical  bills. 

Death  Gratuity- Benefit  payable  to 
widow,  widower  or  legal  heir:  For  employee 
with  6  years  of  service:  '/i  years  salary;  For 
employee  with  18  years  of  service:  1  years 
salary. 

Holidays— Ten  paid  holidays  a  year. 

Free  Meals- A  breakfast  and  lunch  are 
provided  each  work  day  at  no  cost  to  the 
employee  at  a  retail  cost  to  the  restaurants 
of  $5.50  a  day  or  approximately  $1,300  a 
year. 

Parking— Free  parking  available  on  limit- 
ed basis;  presently  143  employees  have  park- 
ing. 

(5)  Employee  Relations: 

Policy  and  procedures  have  been  Imple- 
mented in  the  following  areas:  Posting  of 
Vacancies,  Training  Program  for  all  employ- 
ees. Disciplinary  and  adverse  action  appeal 
system.  Grievance  and  hearing  system.  Pay 
schedules  adjusted  periodically  to  match 
changes  In  Federal  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ules. Employment  continued  through  all 
recess  periods.  Overtime  pay  for  all  work  in 
excess  of  8  hours  In  a  day  or  40  hours  in  a 
work  week. 
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Before  beginf>ing  military  service  to  his 
country  in  1961,  Sergeant  Major  Whittaker 
graduated  from  Pensacola  Technical  High  i 
School  in  Pensacola,  FL.  and  attended  Qreert- 
leaf  College  in  Atlanta,  GA.  Along  with  serving 
two  tours  in  Heideiberg,  West  Germany,  he 
also  served  a  combat  tour  in  Vietnam,  with 
the  1st  Personnel  Servkses  Company. 

Jim  Whittaker  was  the  operations  NCO  of 
the  reception  station  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
before  receiving  his  promotion  to  sergeant 
major  and  becoming  the  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officer  for  the  adjutant  general.  He  was 
a  dual  component  soldier,  serving  as  a  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve. 

His  many  awards  Include  ttw  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  with  four  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  the  Army  Achievement  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  seven  awards  of  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  the  Meritorious  umt 
Commendation,  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Cross  of  Galantry  with  Palm. 

Sergeant  Major  Whittaker  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Barbara,  his  son  Jay.  his  daughters 
Rhonda  and  Natalie,  his  mother  Mrs.  Anna 
Whittaker  of  Lawrenceburg,  TN.  three  broth-  - 
ers— two  of  whom  are  retired  U.S.  Army  non- 
commissioned officers— and  four  sisters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sergeant  Major  Whittaker  will 
be  remembered  by  his  family  and  friends  as  a 
person  of  rare  competence  and  compassion 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  what  was 
right  for  his  soldiers,  his  Army  and  his  country. 
I  feel  certain  that  each  Member  of  this  House 
joins  me  in  sending  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  wife  and  family.  May  God  comfort  them  in 
this  time  of  deep  sorrow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOT.  MAJ.  JAMES  B. 
WHITTAKER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  and  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  member  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
Sgt.  Maj.  Jim  Whittaker,  of  Barnett,  MO. 

Sergeant  Major  Whittaker  was  the  adjutant 
general  sergeant  major,  Fori  Leonard  Wood, 
MO,  at  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  from 
cardiac  arrest  on  April  20,  1986.  He  was  45. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK 
D'ASCENSIO,  ESQ. 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Newark's 
finest  civil  servants,  Frank  D'Ascenslo,  munici- 
pal clerk,  city  of  Newarit. 

Frank  D'Ascenslo  has  been  serving  th« 
people  of  Newark  since  1931.  It  is  exactly  55 
years  and  l  n>onth  after  his  initial  temporary 
position  with  the  city  of  Newark. 

Frank  D'Ascenslo  was  born  on  September 
8.  1903  in  New  York  City,  the  year  of  the  first 
airplane  flight  and  the  first  feature  motion  pic- " 
ture.  of  immigrant  parents  from  Italy.  At  the 
age  of  5  Frank's  family  moved  to  Newark,  NJ, 
where  Frank  has  lived  ever  since. 

Frank  attended  school  in  Newark  and  grad- 
uated from  Barringer  High  School.  He  later 
earned  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Cornell  University  in  1 927  and  a  degree  in  law 
from  the  Mercer  Beasley  Law  School  (later 
Rutgers  University)  In  1931,  In  1935  he  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar,  and  In  1941 
he  was  certified  as  a  professional  land  sur- 
veyer. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  the  dearth  of  oppor- 
tunities for  engineers  and/or  attorneys  during 
the  Great  Depression,  Frank  had  taken  a  tern- 
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porary  position  with  the  city  of  Newartc,  and  on 
April  16,  1931  he  began  work  as  a  deputy  col- 
lector of  personal  tax  arrears.  Rve  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  ttie  permanent  position  of 
assistant  tax  assessor. 

Frank  rose  through  the  ranks  during  the 
next  two  decades  in  tfie  division  of  assess- 
ments and  in  1957  he  transfen'ed  to  the  office 
of  the  city  clerk  as  an  analyst  Three  brief 
years  later  he  acquired  ttie  title  of  chief  ana- 
lyst and  mastered  operations  of  this  complex 
office  under  the  tutelage  of  his  predecessor, 
Harry  Reichenstein.  When  Mr.  Reichenstein 
retired  at  the  age  of  75  In  1971,  Frank 
became  municipal  clerk  of  the  largest  munici- 
pality in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Frank  at- 
tained tenure  in  this  position  in  1976  and 
during  the  last  1 5  years  his  staff  has  grown  in 
tx>th  size  and  stature— a  model  for  the  Nation. 

Frank  has  been  honored  for  outstanding 
performance  by  kx»l,  county.  State  and  na- 
tional organizations,  and  he  is  known  through- 
out the  Nation  as  the  dean  of  munk:ipal 
clerks.  In  1974  he  became  the  first  municipal 
clerk  from  New  Jersey  to  be  named  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Clerks,  and  in  1980  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  certified  munk:ipal  clerk  by  the 
International  Institute. 

Apart  from  his  professional  association  and 
interests,  Frank  and  his  late  wife  Mildred  were 
devoted  to  their  family  and  their  church.  Frank 
has  been  a  communicant  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  Church  for  58  years  and  he  still  attends 
weekly  mass  there. 

Frank  has  two  children.  His  son,  Frank  Paul 
D'Ascensio,  is  superintendent  of  industrial 
waste  control  for  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage 
Commission.  His  daughter,  Barbara  Bennett, 
is  a  junior  high  school  teacher.  He  has  four 
grandsons  and  two  granddaughters. 

Frank  seems  unable  to  find  time  to  grow 
okj.  While  workers  not  even  a  third  of  his  age 
wait  for  the  elevators.  Frank  can  be  seen 
briskly  walking  up  the  stairs  to  his  third  floor 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Frank  for  his  many 
contributions  to  our  community,  and  I  wish  him 
well  In  the  years  to  come. 
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The  First  United  Methodist  Church  of  West 
Nanticoke  Is  a  special  part  of  that  tradition.  Its 
distinguished  history  stretches  beyond  the  last 
100  years  to  the  t>eginning  of  a  unk>n  Sunday 
School  which  had  been  held  in  West  Nanti- 
coke for  some  time  prior  to  1872.  It  ran  only 
through  the  warm  weather  and  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Baptists,  including  the  Baptist 
minister  Reverend  Sheerer.  In  the  fall  of  1872, 
Jacob  Bonawitz  formed  a  Methodist  Sunday 
School  to  continue  through  the  winter.  Mr. 
Bonawitz  served  the  100  members  as  superin- 
tendent, and  several  ministers  from  nearby 
Plymouth  alternated  preaching  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  In  1874  West  Nanticoke  joined 
with  Nanticoke  for  pastoral  oversight  until 
1886,  when  it  became  a  charge  with  C.S. 
Lane  as  pastor. 

The  church  edifice  was  built  in  1886  and 
was  rededk:ated  on  Sunday,  August  18.  1901. 
Rev.  A.  Griffin  preached  in  the  morning.  Rev. 
A.J.  Cleft  in  the  afternoon,  and  Rev.  W.H. 
Hiller  In  the  evening. 

Two  floods  inflicted  tremendous  damage  to 
the  West  Nanticoke  Church.  The  spring  of 
1936  brought  the  highest  recorded  flood  in 
the  history  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  the 
church  members  worked  with  the  Red  Cross 
during  this  emergency.  Hurricane  Agnes 
struck  in  1972  and  wreaked  havoc  on  the 
entire  area.  From  the  motor  and  blowers  of 
the  organ  to  the  paneling  and  tile  of  the  vesti- 
bule, the  church  was  severely  damaged. 
Through  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the 
congregation,  the  church  basement  and  the 
parsonage  were  restored  within  a  year. 

Throughout  its  trials  and  triumphs,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church 
of  West  Nanticoke  has  endured,  providing  tes- 
timony to  the  strength  of  faith.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  great  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
milestone  in  the  history  of  this  fine  church.  I 
am  sure  that  you  join  me  in  wishing  all  those 
involved  with  this  exciting  event  our  sincerest 
and  most  heartfelt  congratulations. 


WEST  NANTICOKE  METHODIST 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  CEN- 
TENNIAL 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  West  Nanticoke  Church  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  this  centen- 
nial, and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  this  event  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tfie  11th  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
resent has  a  long  tradition  of  religious  observ- 
ance and  sennce  to  God.  We  are  a  diverse 
people,  represented  by  the  many  different 
churches,  temples,  and  synagogues  which  dot 
our  countryside.  But  our  common  bond  is  a 
commitment  and  belief  in  the  power  and  gk)ry 
of  a  loving  God. 


CONGRESSMAN  OILMAN  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  HOUSING  REAU- 
THORIZATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1986,  and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney],  for 
yielding  time  to  me  today  arxi  for  his  leader- 
ship as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  in  developing  and  improving  our 
major  housing  and  community  development 
programs.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  his  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  \he  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  for  his  hard  work  and 
dedrcation  to  ensuring  the  continued  viability 
of  our  housing  programs.  The  Gonzalez- 
McKinney  substitute  that  is  being  offered 
today,  H.R.  4746,  is  the  product  of  counttess 
hours  of  consultation  and  negotiation  between 
the  minority  and  majority  members  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Urt>an  Af- 
fairs. This  measure  is  a  fair  and  reasoned  re- 
sponse to  ttie  urgent  need  to  reauttiorize 
these  programs,  many  of  which  have  been 
functioning  under  short-term  extensions  since 
ttie  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  last  September. 

Rather  than  detain  this  reauthorization  any 
longer  than  it  has  already  been,  the  commit- 
tee wisely  chose  not  to  set  specific  funding 
levels  in  this  bill  and  to  Include  a  general 
policy  statement  that  all  fiscal  year  1986-87 
authorizations  must  be  capped  at  levels  es- 
tablished by  the  pending  budget  resolution. 
H.R.  4746  further  extends  through  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs, 
the  Section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan  Program. 
Federal  flood  and  crime  insurance  programs— 
with  a  10-percent  cap  on  premium  In- 
creases—and FmHA  rental  and  mutual  and 
self-help  housing  programs.  H.R.  4746  also 
retains  the  9.25-percent  cap  on  section  202 
housing  loans,  reauthorizing  that  program 
through  fiscal  year  1987  and  extends  HMDA 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  being  utilized  extensively  through- 
out my  congressional  district  in  New  York  and 
are  programs  that  for  many  ekierty  and  handi- 
capped IndivkJuals  and  countiess  families, 
have  meant  tfie  difference  between  having  a 
roof  over  their  heads  and  being  homeless. 

Concomitant  with  our  support  for  legislatk>n 
whk:h  makes  safe,  reliable  housing  available 
to  all  individuals  regardless  of  their  Income 
shoukj  be  a  commitment  by  this  Congress  to 
the  development  of  our  local  communities  and 
neighbortioods.  Indeed  improved  housing  op- 
portunities and  coordinated  community  and 
neighborhood  development  programs  are  Inte- 
gral components  in  any  effort  to  improve  tfie 
overall  quality  of  community  life.  While  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  target  both  of  these 
programs  for  elimination,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  vital  infu- 
sion of  Federal  dollars  the  CDBG  and  UDAG 
Programs  afford  our  disti-essed  towns  and 
cities  and  have  reauthorized  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Programs  through  fiscal 
year  1987. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  committee 
particularly  for  including  a  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation wftich  will  allow  19  U.S.  cities  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  for  CDBG  funding  for  3  more 
years.  Since  1983,  cities  classified  as  centi'ai 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  being  eligible  for 
CDBG  moneys  have  faced  the  threat  of  losing 
their  entitlement  status  due  to  arbitrary  criteria 
promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  These  regulations  changed  the 
method  of  defining  central  cities  and/or  the 
fluctuations  in  populations  in  our  cities  in  the 
years  between  the  decennial  censuses.  The 
19  cities  affected  by  these  regulations  have 
been  caught  In  a  vital  catch-22.  Because  their 
population  has  decreased  they  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  very  funds  they  need  to  retain 
and  attract  businesses.  Among  the  19  cities 
affected  by  the  0MB  regulations  are  the  cities 
of  Middletown  and  NewtHjrgh  in  Orange 
County,  NY.  As  the  Representative  fi^om  Mid- 
dletown and  the  former  Representative  of 
Newburgh,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  con- 
stituents in  our  mkl-Hudson  Valley  region 
when  I  thank  the  cohimittee  for  recognizing 
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the  signHicant  work  that  has  been  completed 
and  can  continue  to  be  executed,  with  CDBG 
funding.  These  two  cities  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  overcome  both  regional  and 
national  problems.  In  Middletown  alone  CDBG 
moneys  are  helping  to  change  the  face  of 
Mkldletown.  The  repaving  of  streets,  the 
installation  of  street  lamps,  the  revltilization  of 
the  old  train  station,  rehabilitation  of  old  hous- 
ing to  make  it  habitable— all  of  these  projects 
paid  for,  in  part,  with  CDBG  moneys,  have 
helped  Mkldletown  enter  into  a  new  era.  an 
era  of  growth  and  prosperity  which  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  entire  regton.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  3-year  extension  of  the  central  cities 
Included  in  H.R.  4746  will  allow  these  19  cities 
adequate  time  to  explore  alternate  funding  op- 
tions and  for  Congress  to  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  permanent  solution. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4746  authorizes  the  sec- 
tion 8  and  public  housing  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1 987  and  establishes  a  utility  allow- 
ance for  families  in  public  housing  who  must 
make  separate  utility  payments.  Other  wel- 
come changes  in  the  section  8  program  in- 
clude: amend  the  income  eligibility  require- 
ments for  assisted  housing  to  all  25  percent— 
up  from  5  percent — of  assisted  housing  units 
to  be  leased  to  families  with  income  between 
50  percent  and  60  percent  of  the  area 
median,  and;  authorizes  HUD  to  replace  the 
Comprehensive  Improvement  Assistance  Pro- 
gram with  a  new  grant  program  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  existing  public  housing 
projects  and  to  upgrade  their  management 
and  operation. 

My  district  borders  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River,  a  portion  of  which  lies  within  20 
miles  of  New  York  City.  While  many  of  my 
constituents  commute  or  do  business  in  New 
York,  a  significant  portion  of  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District  is  rural  and  has  been  federally 
designated  as  such,  allowing  many  of  my  con- 
stituents to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  rural  housing  programs.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  substitute  measure  reauthorizes 
the  rural  housing  Insurance  fund  and  the  rural 
housing  grant  programs  which  have  permitted 
so  many  Individuals  and  families  In  our  rural 
areas  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  committee  has  also  responded  to  the 
growing  incidence  of  hometessness  in  this 
Nation.  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
several  homeless  shelter  facilities  In  West- 
chester County,  NY.  Our  local  municipalities 
cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  housing  and  of  feeding  the  homeless.  H.R. 
4746  establishes  two  new  programs  to  aid  the 
homeless  which:  Creates  a  new  second-stage 
housing  demonstration  program  for  homeless 
and  displaced  person  unable  to  live  independ- 
ently, and  establishes  the  National  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Board  to  administer  shelter 
assistance  programs.  In  addition  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  advance  this  new  Initiative  and  re- 
quires the  National  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Board  to  make  matching  grants  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seize  this  opportunity— a  reauthorization  of 
these  housing  and  community  devek^pment 
programs  are  desperately  needed— and  vote 
for  adoption  of  this  legislation.  I  enti'eat  my 
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colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  Gonzalez- 
McKlnney  substitute  and  aye  on  this  final  pas- 
sage or  this  worthy  legislation. 


THE    PRODUCT    LIABIUTY    UNI- 
FORM  STANDARDS  AND 

REFORM  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  is  a  llti- 
gk)U8  society,  but  until  recently  this  penchant 
to  sue  was  just  America's  way  of  redressing 
her  grievances.  Now  It  threatens  the  very 
heart  of  society  by  reducing  the  availability, 
adequacy  and  affordablllty  of  insurance  thus 
affecting  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services.  The  apparent  cul- 
prit In  this  scheme  of  devastation  Is  none 
other  than  the  vast  array  of  State  tort  laws. 

Manufacturers,  sellers,  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  consumers  are  all  victims.  Manufac- 
turers are  unable  to  manufacture  quality  prod- 
ucts free  from  the  threat  of  paralyzing  litiga- 
tion because  they  cannot  predict,  with  any 
regularity,  the  impact  of  50  different  Stale 
laws  on  their  product.  Our  current  tort  system 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  mynad  of  disjointed 
rules  pertaining  to  what  actions  or  omissions 
will  be  determinative  of  liability  and  who  will 
pay.  Similarly,  Insurance  companies  are 
unable  to  determine  with  sufficient  precision 
the  potential  for,  and  extent  of,  possible  liabil- 
ity under  such  a  wide  variety  of  laws  Most  im- 
portantly this  unpredictable  system  leaves  cor- 
poratkjns  and  consumers  unprotected  and 
unable  to  purchase  reasonable  insurance. 
Most  frustrating  for  businesses  is  that  denial 
of  insurance  Is  not  always  linked  to  risks  asso- 
ciated with  their  product  or  history  of  sen/lce. 
Ultimately,  Inability  to  obtain  insurance  can 
result  In  business  fortelture,  bankruptcy  and 
higher  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  upheaval  In  the  liability  system  is  re- 
flected in  both  the  size  and  number  of  awards. 
The  number  of  product  liability  cases  filed  In 
Federal  distiict  court  soared  from  1,579  In 
1974  to  13,554  In  1985,  a  758-percent  In- 
crease. Simllariy  the  average  size  of  awards 
has  tripled  during  the  past  25  years  from  an 
average  of  $49,000  in  the  early  19e0's  to 
$130,000  in  the  late  1970's.  The  Increase  In 
the  average  Is  largely  due  to  the  dramatic  In- 
crease in  awards  over  $1  mlllton.  In  the 
1960's,  awards  that  exceeded  $1  million  ac- 
counted for  only  8  percent  of  damages  award- 
ed. In  the  late  1970'8,  however,  awards  of  $1 
million  and  up  accounted  for  48  percent  of  all 
awards.  Equally  at  fault  Is  the  increase  in  puni- 
tive damage  awards.  These  awards,  intended 
only  to  penalize,  have  increased  approximate- 
ly 12,000  percent  since  the  early  1960'8  from 
levels  between  $4,000  to  $54,000  In  the 
1960's  to  $395,000  to  $469,000  in  the  late 
1970's. 

In  my  home  State  of  Califomia,  cities  have 
pakj  $75.4  million  In  "deep  pocket"  liability 
claims  and  defense  costs  In  the  last  3  years 
alone.  In  addition,  a  League  of  Califomia 
Cities  study  of  347  municipalities,  including  23 
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In  my  home  county  of  Orange  County,  found 
that  nearly  S250  mlllton  In  claims  are  pending. 
The  response  to  this  situation  has  been  to  put 
proposition  51  on  the  June  3,  1986  ballot. 
This  proposal  woukj  limit  a  city's  liability  to  it's 
percentage  of  fault  While  I  commend  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  proposition  51  coalition  for  i 
prompt  response  to  this  crisis,  I  believe  that 
the  extent  of  this  problem  and  Its  adverse 
Impact  on  interstate  oommercs  demands  Fed- 
eral action. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  tort  system,  wNch  was 
designed  to  compertsate  the  victim  for  wrong- 
ful Injury,  has  become  so  debilitated  that  the 
questk>n  of  liability  is  now  a  secondary  issue. 
A  few  examples  highlight  the  dramatic  sNft 
away  from  fault-based  compensation  stand- 
ards: A  41-year-okJ  body  bulkier  in  California 
entered  a  footi'ace  with  a  refrigerator  strapped 
to  his  back.  During  the  race  a  strap  slipped 
and  he  was  Injured.  He  collected  $1  million  In 
damages,  Columbo  versus  Transwortd  Inter- 
national, et  al.  Two  Maryland  men  decided  to 
dry  their  hot  air  balloon  In  a  clothes  dryer. 
When  the  dryer  expk)ded  the  men  were  in- 
jured and  collected  $885,000  in  damages, 
American  Laundry  Machinery  versus  Horan. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  am  Introducing  the 
Product  Liability  Voluntary  Claims  and  Uniform 
Standards  Act  of  1086.  TNs  bill  wouM  pre- 
empt conflicting  State  law  snd  provide  for  uni- 
form standards  ot  liability.  The  most  salient 
features  of  the  bill  include  elimination  of  joint 
and  several  liability  in  favor  of  comparative  re- 
sponsibility, a  cap  on  punitive  damages  to  two 
times  the  amount  of  economic  damages  or 
$100,000.  whichever  Is  less,  settlement  incen- 
tives and  an  alternative  dispute  resolution 
mechanism.  While  I  recognize  that  no  one  bIN 
will  be  the  cure-all,  I  do  believe  that  uniform 
laws  will  add  stability  and  predictability  to  the 
system  which  will  result  In  Improved  undenwrlt- 
Ing  practices  and  ultimately  available  and  af- 
fordable Insurance. 

A  comprehensive  reform  of  our  fragmented 
tort  system  Is  long  overdue  and  I  submit  this 
bill  with  the  hope  that  It  wU\  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  reform.  I  welcome  a  discusskin  of  this  and 
other  proposals  aimed  at  reform  of  our  Na- 
tk>n's  tort  laws.  While  I  believe  my  bill  repre- 
sents a  balance  of  all  interests  involved  and  is 
the  most  comprehensive  effort  to  date,  I  am 
amenable  to  any  suggestions  which  may  im- 
prove this  approach.  I  urge  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Judiciary  Committees  to 
schedule  hearings  and  expedite  conskleratton 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

Below  Is  a  section-by-sectlon  descriptk>n  of 
the  bill: 

Sbction-by-Siction  Dcscription  or  the 
Biu, 

Section  101.  Title.  "Product  Uablllty  Uni- 
form Standards  and  Reform  Act". 

Section  103.  Definitions. 

Section  103.  Preemption.  This  Act  pre- 
empts any  civil  action  brought  against  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller,  on  any 
theory,  for  personal  Injury  or  property 
damage  caused  by  a  product.  Does  not  In- 
clude loss  or  damage  to  a  product  or  com- 
mercial loss.  Thli  Act  alto  supersede!  rele- 
vant state  law  to  the  extent  thai  It  overlaps 
with  state  law.  Any  Issue  not  governed  by 
this  Act  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
state  or  federal  law. 
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Section  104.  Record  Retention.  A  manu- 
facturer shall  retain  for  25  years  a  copy  of 
all  studies  or  reports  within  his  custody/ 
control  which  assess  the  risks  or  hazards 
posed  by  the  design  or  formulation  of  the 
product.  The  manufacturer  shall  sUso  retain 
for  25  years  a  record  of  each  reported  inci- 
dent of  death,  injury  or  illness  resulting 
from  use  of  the  product. 

Any  claimant/person  who  is  a  party  or 
who  has  notice  that  he  or  she  may  be  made 
a  party  to  an  action  under  this  Act  shall 
retain  all  material  documents  and  data 
within  that  persons  custody/control  that 
are  relevant  to  the  action  or  may  lead  to  dis- 
covery of  evidence  relevant  to  the  action. 

If  a  party  willfully  disposes  of  a  document 
in  violation  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  document  are  adverse  to  the 
party  who  committed  the  violation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  court  shall  assess  a  civil  penalty 
against  the  guilty  party  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  or  more  and  order  the  guilty  party  to 
pay  the  other  party's  costs,  including  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  incurred  in  proving 
the  violation.  Nonwilful  violations  in  which 
no  other  meams  are  available  to  establish 
the  facts  contained  in  the  destroyed  docu- 
ment will  result  in  a  rebuttable  presumption 
against  the  nonwillful  violator.  No  penalty 
will  be  assessed. 

Section  105.  Attorney  Disclosure  An  at- 
torney contacted  about  rights  and  recovery 
under  this  Act  must  disclose  the  options 
available  to  the  client,  the  potential  recov- 
ery, time  period  for  recovery  and  an  esti- 
mate of  attorney's  fees  and  all  other  poten- 
tial costs  and  penalties  pursuant  to  recovery 
under  Title  II  (Expedited  Claims)  or  Title 
III  (Civil  Action). 

If  an  attorney  fails  to  disclose  information 
required  by  this  section,  the  client  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  damages  in  the  court 
in  which  an  action  under  title  II  was.  or 
could  have,  been  brought.  Recoverable  dam- 
ages include  exemplary  damages  in  the 
amount  of  client's  economic  loss. 

Section  106.  Service  of  Process.  The  sum- 
mons and  complaint  shall  be  served  as  pro- 
vided by  applicable  law. 

Section  107.  Admissibility  of  Certain  Evi- 
dence. Evidence  of  an  admission  of  liability, 
either  expressly,  or  impliedly,  is  inadmissi- 
ble in  any  other  action  brought  under  or 
subject  to  this  Act. 

This  is  a  codification  of  the  federal  rules 
of  evidence.  The  rationale  for  finding  this 
type  of  evidence  inadmissible  is  that  public 
policy  wants  to  encourage  product  improve- 
ment and  voluntary  payment  to  a  claimant. 
Section  108.  Expert  Opinion.  Expert  scien- 
tific or  medical  opinion  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  establish  a  fact  absent  support  in 
peer-reviewed  scientific  or  medical  studies. 

Section  109.  Subsequent  Remedial  Meas- 
ures. Evidence  of  subsequent  remedial  meas- 
ures taken  by  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  after  the  occurrence  of  a  claimant's 
harm  which,  if  taken  previously,  would  have 
made  the  harm  less  likely  to  occur  is  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  liability.  (Codification  of 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence) 

Section  110.  Product  Liability  Registry. 
Any  manufacturer  who  is  not  incorporated 
or  registered  to  do  business  under  the  law  of 
the  State  shall  contact  the  Secretary  with 
the  name  of  an  appointed  agent  to  receive 
service  of  process.  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain a  registry  of  agents  and  furnish  the 
name  and  address  of  the  agent  to  any 
person  requesting  such  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  claim  under  this  Act. 

Within  12  months  of  enactment  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish   regulations  regarding 
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the  financial  responsibility  of  manufactur- 
ers through  either  insurance,  guaranty, 
surety  bond,  letter  of  credit  or  any  combina- 
tion. 

A  manufacturer  who  fails  to  comply  shall 
be  liable  to  the  U.S.  for  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  day  of  noncompli- 
ance. The  penalty  will  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  after  the  alleged  violator  has  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  A  person 
wishing  to  challenge  the  penalty  may  file  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  with  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  30  days.  If  the  manufacturer  fails 
to  pay  the  penalty  after  the  court  has 
issued  a  final  order,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  plus  in- 
terest without  reviewing  the  validity, 
amount  and  appropriateness  of  the  penalty. 

Section  111.  Effective  Date.  This  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  its  enactment.  If 
any  provision  of  this  Act  would  shorten  the 
period  which  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  would  be  exposed  to  liability,  the 
claimant  may  submit  a  claim  under  this  Act 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date. 

TITLE  II.  lEXPEDITED  CLAIMS  PROCEDURE) 

Section  201.  Expedited  Product  Liability 
Claims  Procedure.  A  person  who  has  suf- 
fered harm  caused  by  a  product  (other  than 
an  employee  of  the  product's  manufacturer 
who  suffers  harm  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment) may  submit  an  expedited  claim 
to  the  manufacturer. 

A  person  who  submits  a  claim  under  Title 
II  (expedited  claims)  may  noi  seek  recovery 
for  the  same  harm  in  a  civil  action  under 
Title  III  of  this  Act  if  the  manufacturer: 

(1)  makes  payment  of  net  economic  loss; 

(2)  declines  to  make  full  payment  solely 
because  of  a  dispute  over  the  amount  of  the 
net  economic  loss;  or 

(3)  declines  liability  for  harm  or  fails  to 
respond  and  claimant  has  received  a  notice 
from  the  manufacturer  denying  liability  and 
claimant  seeks  recovery  under  Section  208 
(order  enforcing  claimant's  right). 

A  person  may  not  submit  an  expedited 
claim  if  they  have  already  brought  a  civil 
action  against  the  manufacturer  under  any 
theory /law  to  recover  damages  for  the  same 
harm. 

A  manufacturer  who  makes  payment 
under  Title  II  or  who  is  found  not  liable 
may  not  be  made  a  defendant  in  any  action 
brought  by  any  other  party  for  contribu- 
tion, reimbursement  or  indemnity  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  same  harm. 

Payment  of  an  expedited  claim,  or  a  find- 
ing of  nonliability  will  not  bar  an  action  for 
associated  harm  which  is  physical  damage 
to  property  other  than  the  product  itself. 

Section  202.  Manufacturer's  Liability  For 
Net  Economic  Loss.  A  manufacturer's  liabil- 
ity is  limited  to  "net  economic  loss"  under 
Title  II.  "Net  economic  loss"  is  defined  as: 

(1)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  for  rea- 
sonably needed  and  used  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation services; 

(2)  lost  income  from  work  reduced  by  any 
income  earned  from  substitute  work  actual- 
ly performed  or  by  income  the  claimant 
would  have  earned  in  available  appropriate 
work  which  claimant  was  capable  of  per- 
forming but  uiu-easonably  failed  to  under- 
take. This  amount  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  all  Federal,  State  and  local 
income  taxes  and  any  Social  Security  which 
is  not  considered  compensation; 

(3)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  ob- 
taining ordinary  and  necessary  services 
claimant  would  have  performed; 

(4)  lost  earnings  of  deceased  person  who 
suffered  fatal  harm  caused  by  a  product 
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which  would  have  been  contributed  to 
claimants  entitled  to  receive  benefits  under 
law;  and 

(5)  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  claim- 
ant in  preparation  and  submission  of  volun- 
tary expedited  claim  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees— minus  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  by  any  other  source  Includ- 
ing a  government  program,  employee  bene- 
fit plan  or  insurance. 

When  harm  occurs  that  may  entitle  a 
claimant  to  benefits  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  "net  economic  loss"  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  may 
place  in  an  interest-bearing  escrow  account 
that  portion  of  the  economic  loss  which  the 
manufacturer  anticipates  the  claimant  will 
receive  from  other  sources  until  claimant's 
right  to  such  benefits  has  been  determined. 
The  total  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  a 
claimant  from  any  other  source  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  legal  fees  and  other 
costs  incurred  by  claimant  in  collecting  the 
compensation. 

Attorney's  fees  may  be  on  a  contingent 
basis  but  for  purposes  of  calculating  costs 
must  be  based  on  an  hourly  rate  which 
should  not  exceed  that  which  is  considered 
acceptable  in  the  community. 

Section  203.  Submission  of  an  Expedited 
Claim.  Within  120  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able a  model  explanation  of  claimant's 
rights  which  the  manufacturer  will  provide 
to  a  claimant  within  10  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  of  Injury.  An  expedited  claim  must  be 
accompanied  by  material  proof  of  the  Injury 
and  records  of  "net  economic  loss". 

Toxic  Harm.  A  person  seeking  to  recover 
for  toxic  harm  of  a  kind  which  manifests 
Itself  only  many  years  after  exposure  and 
where  It  Is  not  possible  for  the  claimant  to 
Identify  the  manufacturer,  may  submit  an 
expedited  claim  to  any  manufacturer  of  a 
product  that  Is  chemically  indistinguishable 
from  the  product  which  caused  the  harm  if 
the  manufacturer's  product  was  available  at 
the  time  the  product  that  caused  the  harm 
was  purchased.  Claimant  must  also  provide 
a  written  explanation  of  efforts  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Individual  product 
unit. 

Statute  of  Limitations.  Two  years.  A 
person  under  legal  disability  may  submit  a 
claim  within  2  years  after  the  disability 
ceases. 

Section  204.  Duty  To  Disclose  Informa- 
tion. A  claimant  must  cooperate  fully  with 
the  manufacturer  In  the  manufacturer's  In- 
vestigation of  the  claim. 

Section  205.  Liability  for  Harm.  A  manu- 
facturer will  be  liable  to  a  claimant  under 
an  expedited  claims  procedure  If: 

( 1 )  the  product,  when  it  left  the  manufac- 
turer's control,  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous; and 

(2)  the  unreasonably  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  product  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
claimant's  harm  while  the  product  was 
being  used  In  a  manner  Intended  or  reason- 
ably anticipated  by  the  manufacturer. 

a.  "Unreasonably  dangerous"  Is  estab- 
lished when: 

(1)  the  product's  utility  so  outweighs  the 
risk  of  harm  that  a  person  knowing  of  the 
risk  would  still  be  Justified  In  placing  the 
product  In  the  stream  of  commerce;  or 

(2)  a.  the  risk  of  harm  would  be  apparent 
to  a  reasonably  observant  person  or  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge; 
or 

b.  If  the  risk  of  harm  would  not  have  been 
apparent,  the  manufacturer  provided  ade- 
quate   warnings    to    enable    a    reasonable 
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person  to  avoid  the  risk  or  to  make  an  In- 
formed decision  whether  to  assume  the  risk. 

(3)  A  product  which  Is  a  drug  or  device 
which  may  only  be  administered  by  a  li- 
censed practitioner  will  not  be  found  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  If  the  manufacturer  pro- 
vided warnings  In  compliance  with  FDA  re- 
quirements. 

(4)  If  the  claimant  has  suffered  toxic 
harm  of  a  kind  which  manifests  Itself  only 
after  many  years  of  exposure,  proximate 
cause  will  be  presumed  If: 

(a)  the  claimant  was  exposed  to  the  prod- 
uct at  the  relevant  time:  and 

(b)  the  claimant's  exposure  to  the  product 
would  "significantly  Increase  "  (Incidence  to 
an  exposed  population  exceed's  Incidence  in 
an  unexposed  population  by  30%  or  more) 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  toxic  harm  unless 
another  toxic  agent  Is  more  likely  to  have 
Independently  produced  claimant's  harm. 

The  claimant  must  establish  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that,  In  the  best 
available  scientific  opinion,  exposure  to  a 
product  of  a  certain  chemical  composition. 
In  the  circumstances  of  claimant's  case,  sig- 
nificantly Increased  the  claimant's  risk  of 
Incurring  toxic  harm. 

Section  206.  Payment  or  Rejection  of  an 
Expedited  Claim.  Within  90  days  of  receipt 
of  an  expedited  claim  a  manufacturer  shall 
determine  whether  It  Is  liable  for  the 
claimed  harm  and  notify  the  claimant. 

If  a  manufacturer  agrees  It  Is  liable,  It 
shall  make  payment  for  net  economic  loss 
or  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  claimant 
for  another  acceptable  disposition  of  the 
claim. 

If  manufacturer  determines  It  Is  not 
liable.  It  shall  give  the  claimant  written 
notice  of  rejection  and  a  written  explana- 
tion of  claimant's  rights  to  bring  a  civil 
action  for  an  order  enforcing  those  rights. 

If  a  manufacturer  does  not  contest  liabil- 
ity but  disputes  the  amount  of  the  claim. 
the  manufacturer  shall  pay  the  undisputed 
portion  and  provide  claimant  with  an  expla- 
nation of  claimant's  rights  to  Initiate  bind- 
ing arbitration  within  90  days.  Arbitration 
will  be  the  exclusive  remedy  when  the  dis- 
pute is  over  the  amount  of  net  economic 
loss. 

Section  207.  Rights  Upon  Denial  of  Pull 
Payment.  If  a  manufacturer  disputes  the 
amount  of  a  claim  and  the  claimant  Initiates 
arbitration  proceedings  within  90  days,  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
will  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  make  a  final 
detemlnatlon  within  60  days,  of  the  amount 
owed  by  manufacturer.  No  court  shall  have 
the  power  to  review  this  determination 
except  where  either  party  alleges  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

Section  208.  Rights  Upon  Denial  of  Liabil- 
ity. If  a  manufacturer  declines  liability  or 
falls  to  respond  to  a  claim,  the  claimant 
may  bring  a  civil  action  enforcing  the  claim- 
ant's rights  under  this  title.  If  the  manufac- 
turer provides  claimant  with  a  notice  of  re- 
jection, the  Issues  at  trial  shall  be  limited  to 
those  issues  raised  by  claimant  and  set  forth 
In  such  notice.  All  Issues  shall  be  tried  by 
the  court  without  a  jury.  Such  action  may 
be  brought  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  claim,  or  within  90  days  of 
the  manufacturer's  rejection  of  the  cllam, 
which  ever  Is  later. 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  manufacturer 
is  liable  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  en- 
forcing the  claimant's  rights  and  directing 
arbitration  to  settle  any  dispute  over  net 
economic  loss  and  award  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  expenses  as  well  as  Interest 
on  the  amount  of  claimant's  net  economic 
loss  equal  to  2%  per  month. 
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If  the  coui^  finds  there  wu  not  good 
cause  for  the  manufacturer's  denial  of  li- 
ability or  failure  to  respond  within  the  time 
required,  the  court  shall  award  exemplary 
damages  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  net  ecomomic  lou  or  110,000 
whichever  Is  greater. 

If  the  court  finds  there  was  not  good 
cause  for  claimant  to  file  an  action,  the 
court  shall  require  the  claimant  or  claim- 
ant's attorney  to  pay  all  of  the  manufactur- 
er's costs  of  Investigation  and  defending  the 
claim. 

A  person  who  w^^lfully  violates  an  enforce- 
ment order  or  an  order  of  an  arbitrator 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  each  day  of  vio- 
lation, or  Imprisonment,  not  to  exceed  two 
years,  or  both. 

Section  209.  Supplemental  Expedited 
Claim.  If  claimant  Incurs  additional  net  eco- 
nomic loss  arising  from  the  same  harm,  and 
manufacturer  has  admitted  liability,  claim- 
ant may  submit  supplement  claims.  These 
claims  win  be  handled  like  the  original 
claim. 

Section  210.  Time  Limitation  on  Liability. 
Statute  of  Repose  for  all  harms  which  are 
not  toxic  harm  Is  2S  years  from  the  date  of 
delivery  of  the  product  to  Its  first  purchaser 
or  lessee  not  engaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing or  leasing  the  product  or  using  the  prod- 
uct as  a  component  in  the  manufacture  of 
another  product. 

Section  211.  Reimbursement  of  Manufac- 
turer. Any  manufacturer  who  pays  an  expe- 
dited claim  may  seek  reimbursement,  contri- 
bution, or  Indemnity  on  the  basis  of  compar- 
ative responsibility  within  2  years  of  such 
payment.  Contribution,  reimbursement  or 
Indemnity  may  be  sought  In  a  State  court 
with  original  jurisdiction  or  a  District 
Court, 

Section  212.  Collective  Processing  of 
Claims.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  In  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  preclude  manufacturers  or 
product  sellers  from  establishing  and  main- 
taining collective  means  of  processing 
claims. 

TITLE  III  (CIVIL  ACTI0H8I 

Section  301.  Civil  Actions.  A  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  a  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  pursuant  to  applicable  law 
except  where  such  law  Is  superseded  by  this 
Act.  By  bringing  a  civil  action,  a  person 
waives  all  rights  to  recovery  under  the  expe- 
dited claims  procedure  In  Title  II. 

Section  302.  Uniform  Standards  of  Manu- 
facturer Liability.  A  manufacturer  will  be 
liable  If  claimant  proves  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that: 

(Da  product  unit  manufactured  by  the 
manufacturer  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
harm:  and 

(2)  a.  the  manufacturer  was  negligent  In 
constructing,  designing,  providing  warnings 
about  the  proper  use  of  the  product  or  that 
the  product  did  not  conform  to  the  express 
warranty  made  by  the  manufacturer,  (provi- 
sions for  negligence  conform  to  general  neg- 
ligence standards). 

Section  303.  Uniform  Standards  of  Prod- 
uct Seller  Liability.  A  product  seller  may  be 
found  liable  If  claimant  can  prove  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that: 

(1)  the  product  unit  which  caused  the 
harm  was  sold  by  the  defendant:  and 

(2)  the  product  seller  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care;  and 

(3)  seller's  failure  to  exercise  care  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  claimant's  harm;  or 

(1)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty.  Independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  the  manufacturer;  and 
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(2)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  th« 
warranty:  and 

(3)  the  failure  to  conform  to  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  u  a  man- 
ufacturer and  shall  be  liable  for  harm  as  If 
It  were  the  manufacturer  If  the  manufactur- 
er Is  not  subject  to  service  of  procew  or  the 
court  determines  that  the  claimant  would 
be  unable  to  enforce  the  judgment  agalnit 
the  manufacturer. 

Section  304.  Determination  of  Reiponal- 
blllty  In  a  Product  Liability  Action.  All 
claims  under  this  Act  shall  be  governed  by 
principles  of  comparative  responsibility. 
The  court  shall  Instruct  the  Jury  to  make 
findings  Indicating  the  total  amount  of  dam- 
ages to  each  claimant  for  claimant's -harm 
and  the  percentage  of  total  responsibility 
for  harm  attributable  to  each  claimant, 
each  defendant,  and  to  any  other  cuaae.  The 
percentage  attributable  to  each  defendant 
or  third-party  defendant  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  subtracting  the  percentage  of  re- 
sponsibility attributable  to  the  claimant  and 
to  any  other  cause  or  person  who  Is  not  a 
party  to  the  action  from  100%  and  allocat- 
ing the  percentage  remaining  to  the  defend- 
ants according  to  their  Individual  reiponil- 
blllty  for  harm. 

Evidence  of  claimant's  misuse,  alteration 
of  modification  of  a  product  shall  be  conild- 
ered  In  determining  claimant's  responsibil- 
ity for  harm. 

Joint  and  several  liability  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  stale  law  except 
that  the  basis  for  contribution  shall  be  each 
Joint  tortfeasor's  percentage  of  responsibil- 
ity for  harm.  If  an  amount  Is  not  collectible 
from  one  joint  tortfeasor,  the  portion  which 
Is  uncollectible  shall  be  reallocated  amonc 
other  joint  tortfeasors  according  to  their 
percentage  of  responsibility. 

Section  305.  Relevance  of  Oovemment 
Standards  and  Contracts.  If  a  product  seller 
proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  aspect  of  the  product  or  Its  uae 
which  claimant  cites  as  defective  subatan- 
tlally  compiles  with  applicable  mandatory 
contract  specifications  of  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  pertaining  directly  to 
that  aspect  of  the  product  or  Its  uae,  the 
claimant  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to 
satisfy  the  proof  requirement*, 

This  section  will  not  apply  If  a  product 
Identical  to  the  product  at  Issue  Is  Identical 
In  all  significant  aspecu  to  one  which  Is 
commercially  available  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  product's  first  sale  to  Federal,  SUte,  or 
local  government. 

Section  306.  Uniform  Standards  for  Offset 
of  Worker's  Compensation  Benefits,  The 
Judgment  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  amount  paid  as  workers'  compensation 
beneflu  for  that  harm  and  the  present 
value  of  all  workers'  compensation  benefit* 
to  which  the  employee  Is  or  would  be  enti- 
tled for  the  harm. 

Section  307.  Uniform  Standards  for  Award 
of  Punitive  Damages.  Punitive  damages  may 
be  awarded  upon  establishment  of  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  harm  suffered 
was  the  result  of  conduct  manifesting  con- 
scious, flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
persons  who  may  be  harmed  by  a  product. 
Punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded  In 
the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award  unless 
death  results  from  product  use. 

In  determining  whether  punitive  damages 
are  appropriate  the  trier  of  fact  shall  take 
Into  account  the  conduct  of  manufacturer/ 
seller  upon  learning  that  the  product  caused 
harm  and  the  duration  of  the  conduct  and 
any  concealment. 
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The  amount  of  punitive  damages  may  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  other  damages 
awarded  or  $1,000,000  whichever  is  greater. 

Section  308.  Uniform  Standards  of  LamiU- 
tion  and  Repose.  Statute  of  Limitations 
shall  be  2  years  from  the  date  the  claimant 
discovered  the  harm,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care,  should  have  discovered  the 
harm.  In  the  case  of  a  disabled  claimant,  an 
action  may  commence  within  2  years  after 
the  disability  ceases. 

The  SUtute  of  Repose  will  be  12  years  for 
non-toxic  harm  and  25  years  for  toxic  harm. 

Section  309.  Uniform  Standard  for  Settle- 
ment Incentives.  If  either  party  offers  a 
"reasonable"  settlement  which  is  rejected 
by  the  opposing  party  who  is  later  deter- 
mined to  be  at  fault  and  who  receives  dam- 
ages less  than  or  equal  to  those  offered  in 
the  settlement,  that  party  will  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  attorney  fees  and  costs  attrib- 
uted to  prolonged  litigation. 

Section  310.  Uniform  Standard  for  Period- 
ic Payment  of  Awards.  Provides  that  pay- 
ments for  future  economic  damages  may  be 
made  periodically.  If  the  court  suspects  that 
future  economic  damages  may  not  be  paid, 
the  court  may  require  the  party  responsible 
for  payment  to  purchase  an  annuity  to 
cover  the  expected  cost  of  future  payments. 

Section  311.  Application  of  Other  Law. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act, 
nothing  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
statutory  or  common  law  rule  governing  re- 
covery by  a  claimant  or  the  effect  of  com- 
parative responsibility  upon  the  recovery. 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  SAFE  DRINK- 
ING WATER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  confererKe  report  accompanying  S. 
124,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments, which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
Tuesdays.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Maoigan],  who  introduced  the  House  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  1650,  the  gentleman  from 
Mk:higan  [Mr.  Dingell],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  ar»d  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman],  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommitte  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, all  of  whom  worked  diligently  to  secure 
adoption  of  this  important  measure. 

Despite  the  stndes  we  have  made  in  clean- 
ing up  our  Natk>n's  waterways  and  supplies, 
ttiere  remains  much  for  us  in  the  Congress  to 
do.  Our  surface  water  supplies  are  polluted  by 
over  700  pollutants,  including  synthetic  organ- 
k:  chemicals  and  heavy  metals.  Congress  has 
worked  hard  to  control  the  spread  of  these 
contaminants  to  our  water  supplies  through 
such  measures  as  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  and  the  Superfund  laws. 
However,  it  would  be  shortsighted  and  fiscally 
irresponsible  to  rely  on  cleanup  laws  to  main- 
tain safe  drinking  water  supplies.  What  is 
needed  is  this  kind  of  legislation,  preventing 
our  water  supplies  from  contamination  in  the 
first  place. 

While  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  the  conferees 
from  both  Chambers  are  to  be  commended 
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for  producing  a  compromise  measure  with 
broad  bipartisan  support.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  funding  levels  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
report  are  even  higher  than  those  originally 
set  in  H.R.  1650.  These  funds  will  be  well 
spent,  and  shoukJ  the  President  sign  this  leg- 
tslatk>n  into  law,  it  will  save  future,  more  costly 
outlays.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  be  required 
to  set  maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  for  83  corv 
taminants  previously  identified  for  regulation  in 
1982  and  1983.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  conferees  took  the  initiative  on  an  issue 
that  was  not  addressed  originally  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  measure.  I  applaud  tfie  con- 
ferees for  setting  restrictkjns  on  the  use  of 
lead  pipes  or  fittings  in  ttie  installatk)n  or 
repair  of  publk:  water  systems.  Reducing  ttie 
exposure  of  our  drinking  waters  to  lead  is  an 
important  step  in  ensuring  safe  water  supplies. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill  re- 
quires the  States  to  establish  plans  to  protect 
the  ground  water  resources  whk:h  supply  half 
of  the  U.S  population  with  drinking  water. 
These  plans  wouM  be  submitted  to  EPA  for 
approval,  and  would  have  to  include  contin- 
gency plans  for  kx:ating  and  providing  alter- 
nate drinking  water  supplies  in  the  event  of 
contamination  of  a  water  supply.  Also,  moni- 
toring of  class  I  injectkjn  wells,  whk:h  are 
wells  that  inject  hazardous  waste  below  an 
underground  drinking  water  source,  is  required 
to  provkje  the  earliest  possible  detection  of 
fluid  migratk>n  toward  or  into  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  negligent  in  protect- 
ing or>e  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources. This  bill  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
Natkin's  drinking  sources  in  a  farsighted,  cost- 
effective  manner. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  President  to  sign  S. 
124,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Amendments 
and  hope  for  its  speedy  implementation. 
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It  might  be  of  special  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  tf>e  elderly  and  the  near- 
elderiy  are  the  most  likely  age  groups  to  vote. 
Data  from  the  1960  and  1982  electons  dem- 
onstrate that  about  one-third  of  all  voters  are 
age  55  or  older.  In  view  of  the  electoral  power 
of  this  group,  we  in  Congress  woukJ  be  wise 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  special  needs 
and  interests  of  our  older  constituents.  Inci- 
dentally, over  half  of  all  senkx  citizens  in 
America  live  in  just  eight  States,  of  which  Ohio 
is  one. 

This  ir>creasingly  large  and  important  sector 
of  America  is  deserving  of  the  attention  and 
honor  bestowed  upon  it  this  month  arKi  on 
Senior  Citizen's  Day.  Our  okler  citizens  have 
devoted  many  years  of  their  lives  to  buikling 
this  country,  and  they  continue  to  serve  it  with 
their  hands,  their  mirids,  and  their  hearts.  I  am 
sure  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  congresston- 
al  colleagues  and  my  fellow  Americans,  wtien 
I  say  to  all  the  older  Ohk)ans,  thank  you  for 
the  beauty  of  your  many  years  of  sacrifice, 
arKJ  for  your  continuing  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can society.  It  is  my  privilege  today  to  join  with 
the  many  voices  honoring  American  and  Ohk) 
senior  citizens. 
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MAY  20,  1986.  IS  SENIOR 
CITIZENS'  DAY  IN  OHIO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  inform  you  and  my  colleagues  that 
on  May  20,  1 986,  Senior  Citizens'  Day  will  be 
observed  throughout  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
As  you  know,  this  celebratkjn  falls  in  the 
month  of  May,  which  the  President  has  de- 
clared "Older  Americans  Month." 

It  is  certainly  fitting  and  right  that  we  should 
so  honor  our  Nation's  older  citizens  through  a 
specially  designated  month  and  day.  Senk>r 
citizens  are  comprising  an  increasingly  larger 
percentage  of  America's  population — it  is  ex- 
pected that  between  the  years  1980  and 
2000,  the  elderly  population  will  grow  by  27 
percent.  It  is  by  now  t>ecoming  common 
knowledge  that  the  elderiy  are  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  populatk>n,  having 
grown  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tk>n  in  the  last  two  decades. 


HONORING  THE  SERVICE  OF 
SAMUEL  J.  MITCHELL 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  service  and  dedk»tion  of  Samuel  J.  Mitch- 
ell. 

On  May  21,  1986,  Mr.  Mitchell  will  be  retir- 
ing from  the  Los  Nietos  School  District.  He 
has  served  over  28  years  In  the  district  at  the 
Los  Nietos  Junk>r  High/Middle  School.  As  a 
teacher  Mr.  Mitchell  was  known  for  conduct- 
ing a  well-disciplined  classroom  with  high  ex- 
pectations for  his  students.  He  completed 
special  courses  so  he  would  t>e  able  to  teach 
and  communicate  in  Spanish.  His  fundraising 
efforts  for  the  Los  Nietos  Teachers'  Associa- 
tksn  Scholarship  Fund  have  made  it  a  suc- 
cessful program,  helping  students  go  on  to 
college. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  native  of  Danville,  PA.  He 
graduated  in  1958  from  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers'  College  in  Pennsylvania  after  serv- 
ing 6  years  in  the  Air  Force.  After  finishing 
school  he  moved  to  California  with  his  wife, 
Iris,  where  they  raised  their  four  cNldren.  His 
hobbies  include  coin  collecting  and  model 
train  collecting.  He  also  has  several  classic 
and  antique  automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recognize  the  devo- 
tk>n  and  commitment  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Mitchell 
has  given  to  the  students  of  tfie  Los  Nietos 
School  District.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  on  his 
well-deserved  retirement. 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  gen- 
eratkjns  of  immigrants  from  around  the  worid 
have  contributed  to  the  rich  cultural  diversity 
of  our  country,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  draw  to  your  attention  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  such  immigrant  who 
brought  a  bit  of  her  homeland  to  America. 

Sunday,  May  4,  the  Tirolesi  Alpinl  of  Hazle- 
ton,  PA.  honored  their  founder,  Mrs.  Amelia 
DeFant  Braskie,  at  their  16th  annual  Festa  Tir- 
olesa.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  this 
fine  organization  of  Old  Worid  culture  in  com- 
menr)orating  Mrs.  Braskie  for  her  efforts  in  es- 
tablishing the  Tirolesi  Alpini. 

In  1920  and  at  the  age  of  13.  Amelia 
DeFant  left  her  homeland  of  Taio,  Val  di  Non, 
region  of  Trento  Province  (then  a  part  of  Aus- 
tria) for  America.  Amelia,  her  six  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  her  parents  first  settled  in  the 
small  mining  town  of  Anvil  Location,  Ml.  After 
2  years  in  Michigan,  the  DeFants  were  drawn 
to  Hazleton,  PA,  where  many  other  Tiroleans 
worked  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region.  They  attended  the  first  and  only  Tiro- 
lean  Church  in  the  United  States,  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  which  is  still  in  existence  and 
is  a  Pennsylvania  historical  site. 

Amelia  married  a  baker,  Walter  S.  Braskie, 
and  had  two  children,  Jean  and  Eileen.  In 
1968  she  founded  the  nonprofit  social  organi- 
zation Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Hazleton,  PA,  to  con- 
tinue the  Tirolean  heritage  she  loved.  Recog- 
nized by  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Trento, 
the  Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Halzeton  is  In  association 
with  the  Greater  Trentino  in  North  America, 
and  is  devoted  to  maintaining  close  ties  with 
the  people  of  Trento,  Italy.  Mrs.  Braskie  has 
acted  as  a  liaison  between  the  Tiroleans  of 
the  Old  Worid  and  the  New;  fluent  in  her 
native  tongue,  she  has  visited  her  homeland 
on  numerous  occasions  and  introduced  the 
government  offk:ials  of  the  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince of  Trento  to  the  Tiroleans  in  America. 

The  Tirolesi  Alpini  of  Hazleton  now  has  500 
memt)ers  and  is  the  host  to  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Tirolean-Trentine  Organization  Con- 
vention this  July  4,  5,  and  6.  The  17-year  his- 
tory of  this  organization  is  testimony  to  the  en- 
during strength  of  the  Tirolean  heritage,  and 
exemplifies  the  rich  diversity  of  our  American 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Amelia  Braskie  deserves 
our  recognition  of  her  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  cultural  life  of  our  Nation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  her  accomplishments  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


THE  NORTHSIDE  PUMPING 
DIVISION  EXTENSION  PROJECT 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 

or  IDAHO 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  authorize  the  constmc- 
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tion  and  operation  of  the  northskle  pumping 
division  extenskjn  project  in  southern  Idaho. 
The  extension  project  shall  be  an  addition  to 
the  existing  northside  pumping  division  which 
is  a  77,000-acre  reclamation  project  built  In 
the  ig50'8. 

The  major  elements  of  this  project  include 
the  following: 

First,  provkle  irrigation  service  to  9,400 
acres  of  irrigable  drylands  which  will  be  sold  in 
small  tracts  to  add  to  existing  farms.  Part  of 
each  tract  will  be  managed  for  wildlife  habitat 
by  the  landowners. 

Second,  improve  and  manage  for  wildlife, 
mainly  ring-necked  pheasants,  5,590  acres  of 
Federal  lands  scattered  throughout  this  area. 

Third,  provkle  replacement  water  supplies 
to  810  acres  of  existing  northskje  pumping  di- 
vision lands  in  a  localized  area  with  unde- 
pendable  ground  water  yields. 

Fourth,  provide  for  other  minor  uses  of  the 
remaining  Federal  lands  in  the  area,  including 
about  240  arces  which  will  be  sold  in  small 
parcels  to  square  up  adjacent  farms  in  the  A 
&  B  Inigation  District  and  a  total  of  840  acres 
which  will  be  set  aside  for  other  irrigation  dis- 
trict and  municipal  functwns. 

This  project,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  put  17,000 
acres  of  extension  land  to  beneficial  use. 
Most  of  these  lands  have  already  been  placed 
ur>der  reclamatk>n  withdrawal  in  connection 
with  the  original  northside  project.  These 
lands  were  not  developed  at  the  time  because 
of  funding  limitations  and  the  lands  were  not 
suitable  for  the  gravity  Irrigation  systems  then 
used,  but  are  suited  for  sprinkler  systems  now 
in  widespread  use. 

I  mentkjned  several  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  this  project.  The  implementatwn  of  the 
extension  plan  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
costly  management  of  these  scattered  tracts 
by  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Existing  land 
management  conflicts  between  private  users 
will  also  be  ended  and  the  deterioration  and 
abuse  of  the  tracts  will  be  stopped  with  good 
wildlife  habitat  managenient. 

Management  for  wildlife  habitat  is  a  key 
component  of  this  project  and  has  wklespread 
support  from  the  public,  including  local  farm- 
ers, conservationists  and  the  State  fish  and 
game  department.  Purchasers  of  these  exten- 
sion lands  will  have  to  agree  to  manage  part 
of  their  new  land  for  pheasants  at  their  own 
expense  and  they  will  have  to  permit  public 
hunting  on  these  lands.  These  wildlife  conven- 
ants  will  require  farmers  to  crop  their  land  to 
specific  crops  that  can  also  be  managed  for 
wildlife  enhancement.  Only  two  crops— alfalfa 
and  grain— can  be  planted  in  that  area  of  the 
State  to  meet  these  wildlife  covenants.  If 
farmers  were  prevented  from  planting  grain 
crops  because  they  are  in  surplus— a  policy 
which  has  recently  t>een  discussed  before  the 
this  body— I  am  afraid  this  project  will  become 
rapidly  infeasible. 

I  believe  the  northside  pumping  division  ex- 
tension project  has  all  of  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients to  make  it  very  successful  and  a  pru- 
dent investment  of  Federal  dollars.  Water 
users  will  repay  100  percent  of  the  irrigation 
construction  costs  and  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  will  repay  all  reimbursable 
wildlife  enhancement  costs  in  accordance  with 
cost-sharing    policies.    More    importantly    to 
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Idaho,  this  project  will  significantly  improve  th« 
economic  situation  on  the  existing  farms  and 
will  restore  the  area  so  that  it  will  once  again 
offer  some  of  the  best  pheasant  hunting  in  th« 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  cotleagues  to  support  this  multi- 
beneficial    and    cost-effective     reclamation 
project.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  4844 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  North  Side  Pumping  Division  Exten- 
sion, Minidoka  Project,  Idaho,  for  Irriga- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  (>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SETTION   I.  AITHORIZATION  OF  THE  EXTENSION 
PROJECT. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  irrigation, 
enchancement  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law8  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  SUt.  388. 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto),  la  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  North 
Side  Pumping  Division  Extension.  Minidoka 
Project,  Idaho  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Extension").  The  Exterulon  project 
shall  be  an  addition  to  the  existing  North 
Side  Pumping  Division,  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (64  Stat.  1083). 
The  principal  works  of  the  Extension  shall 
consist  of  a  Snake  River  pumping  plant, 
wells,  water  distribution  facilities,  drainage 
works,  transmission  lines  and  sut>station8. 
wildlife  conservation  measures,  and  related 
works. 

sec.  :.  TRANSFER  OF  LAND. 

Approximately  3.751  acres  of  Federal  land 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  are  transferred  to  the 
sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  development  and  management  as 
part  of  the  Extension.  The  lands  trans- 
ferred, all  In  the  sUte  of  Idaho,  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  (all  range  references  are 
to  the  Boise  base  and  meridian): 

T.  8  S.,  R.  21  E.,  W'/kNWV,.  8WV4  Sec.  27; 
WV^NWV*  Sec.  34; 

T.  8  S.  R.  22  E..  EViNWVii  Sec.  31; 

T.  8  S.,  R.  25  E.,  SE>/4NEV4  Sec.  24; 

T.  9  S..  R.  21  E..  NV4.  SWV4.  WV48EV4. 
NE'/4SEV4  Sec.  13:  E'/i  Sec.  14:  WWNEV4. 
NWV4  Sec.  15:  SEV4NEV4  Sec.  18:  SEV4SEy4 
Sec.  21;  EViNE'A.  SW'^SW'A,  NWSEV4  Sec. 
22:  NV4,  NViSW'A,  NViSEVi  Sec.  23; 
W'/4NEy4.  NWV4.  SWV4.  WM1SEV4,  SEV48EV4 
Sec.  24;  NViNEV4,  N^^NWVi,  SWV4NWV4. 
NW/iSWA  Sec.  26:  NE'A  Sec.  26: 

T.  9  S.,  R.  22  E.,  W(^NWV4,  SWy4  Sec.  7; 
NW'/4  Sec.  18:  S^SW^i  Sec.  19;  N^NWV4 
Sec.  30. 
sec.  3.  sALe  OF  l.and. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  to  eligi- 
ble individuals  appropriately  10,700  acres  of 
lands  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  lands  shall  be  conveyed  subject  to 
a  wildlife  conservation  easement  reserved  to 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  lands  shall  be  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  Irrigation  development  to  owners  of  lands 
within  the  operating  North  Side  Pumping 
Division  according  to  terms  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

sec.  4.  EXCHANGE  OF  LAND. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exchange 
small  tracts  of  withdrawn  or  acquired  land, 
in    aggregate    totaling    approximately    300 
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acres,  for  private  lands  in  the  North  Side 
Pumping  Division  required  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  development  of  the  Ex- 
tension project. 

8K.    &    OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE    HEAD- 
QIIARTERS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  ap- 
proximately 30  acres  of  land  for  use  as  an 
operation  and  maintenance  headquarters 
site  for  the  North  Side  Pumping  Division 
and  for  the  Extension  authorized  by  this 
Act.  The  site  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
A&B  Irrigation  District,  which  shall  operate 
and  maintain  both  the  existing  project  and 
the  Extension,  under  conditions  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  irri- 
gation district  all  or  part  of  the  three  Feder- 
al land  areas,  totaling  approximately  28 
acres,  which  are  now  used  for  operation  and 
maintenance  headquarters  and  related  fa- 
cilities for  the  existing  project,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  These  lands  and  related  facilities  shall 
be  sold  in  accordance  with  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  proceeds  shall  be  used  by  the  irri- 
gation district  to  develop  a  new  operation 
and  maintenance  headquarters  and  related 
facilities  at  the  new  site. 

SBC  C  CONVEYANCE  TO  THE  CITY  OF  RUPERT. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  convey 
without  charge  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  city 
of  Rupert,  Idaho,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est in  and  to  approximately  600  acres  of 
Federal  land  for  use  as  a  disposal  area  for 
treated  effluent  from  the  city's  wastewater 
treatment  plant,  with  a  provision  for  irriga- 
tion farming  on  the  land  using  the  treated 
effluent.  Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  conditions  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  There  is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
a  wildlife  conservation  easement. 

(2)  There  is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
a  reversion  of  title  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  if  the  land  is  not  used  for 
the  purpose  authorized  in  this  section. 

SEC.  7.  LEASE  AND  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  TO  MIN- 
IDOKA COUNTY. 

There  is  set  aside  approximately  210  acres 
of  Federal  land  for  a  public  golf  course  or 
other  public  recreational  features  to  be  con- 
structed and  operated  by  or  for  Minidoka 
County,  State  of  Idaho,  within  10  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
During  that  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
lease  the  land  without  charge  to  Minidoka 
County.  The  lease  shall  permit  Minidoka 
County  to  sublease  all  or  part  of  the  land 
for  agriculture,  with  the  net  proceeds  col- 
lected by  Minidoka  County  to  be  applied  to 
the  development  of  the  golf  course  or  other 
public  recreational  features.  Upon  substan- 
tial completion  of  the  golf  course  or  other 
public  recreational  features  within  10  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  convey  such  land  without 
charge  by  quitclaim  deed  to  Minidoka 
County  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(DA  wildlife  conservation  easement  is  re- 
served to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Title  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, revert  to  the  United  States  if  the 
land  is  not  used  for  the  purposes  authorized 
in  this  section. 

SEC.  8.  IRRIGATION  PUMPING  POWER. 

Power  and  energy  required  for  pumping 
irrigation  water  for  the  Extension  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
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power  facilities  of  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Snake  River  basin  at  charges  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  9.  POWER  FOR  IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER  PRES- 
SURE. 

Power  and  energy  required  for  the  provi- 
sion of  sprinkler  irrigation  pressure  for  the 
Extension  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  power  facilities  of  recla- 
mation projects  in  the  Snake  River  basin  at 
charges  determined  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  where  it 
is  cost  effective  to  provide  project  sprinkler 
pressure  as  a  part  of  the  Extension. 

(2)  The  modifications  in  the  Extension 
plan  shall  not  result  in  a  requirement  for  in- 
creased Federal  construction  appropriations 
over  the  amount  stated  in  this  Act. 

SEC  I*.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  subject  to  such  terms  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  the  A&B  Irriga- 
tion District  to  construct  certain  irrigation 
features  of  the  Extension,  utilizing  funds 
advanced  by  the  purchasers  of  the  Exten- 
sion lands  for  construction  assistance  and 
funds  appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
irrigation  features. 

SEC.  II.  IRRIGATION  REPAYMENT  CONTRACTS. 

Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall  be 
entered  into  pursuant  to  section  9(d)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C. 
485h(d)).  The  term  of  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  50  years,  exclusive  of  any  devel- 
opment period  authorized  by  law.  Any  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
beyond  the  ability  of  irrigators  to  repay 
shall  be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the  rec- 
lamation fund  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1966 
(80  Stat.  200). 

SEC.    It.    COMPLIANCE    WITH    FEDERAL    WATER 
PRtUECT  RECREATION  ACT. 

The  provision  of  lands,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  which  furnish  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  in  connection  with  the 
Extension  project  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601-12  et  seq.). 

SEC  13.  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

The  rate  used  for  computing  interest 
during  construction  and.  where  appropriate, 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  Extension  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  construction  on  the  Extension  is  com- 
menced, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  obli- 
gations which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  IS  years  from  date  of  issue. 

SEC.  14.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  works  and  measures  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  thereafter  $15,490,000  (October  1985 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  construction  work  of  the  types  involved 
therein  as  shown  by  engineering  cost  index- 
es. There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Extension. 


May  15, 1986 

THE  15TH  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently completed  tabulating  the  responses 
that  I  received  from  my  22d  annual  question- 
naire. I  want  to  share  the  thoughts  of  my  con- 
stituents with  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  response  from  15th  District  residents 
this  year  was  again  overwhelming.  I  received 
more  than  4,0(X)  completed  surveys  with  re- 
sponses from  over  5,6(X)  constituents.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  found  my  annual  survey  to 
be  an  effective  means  to  measure  opinion  in 
the  1 5th  Disthct.  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  thank  those  who  took  the  time  to  re- 
spond to  my  sun/ey. 

The  questions  that  I  asked  my  constituents 
are  among  the  most  crucial  issues  on  which 
the  Congress  has  been  working  in  recent 
months.  These  subjects  included  deficit  reduc- 
tion, Gramm-Rudman,  aid  to  Nicaragua,  tax 
reform,  and  trade  policy. 

In  the  area  of  deficit  reduction,  43  percent 
of  the  respondents  think  that  the  (Congress 
should  reduce  military  spending  to  cut  the  def- 
icit, while  26  percent  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  cut  domestic  spending.  An  additional 
13  percent  stated  that  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased to  cut  the  deficit.  Eighteen  percent 
think  that  the  (ingress  should  adopt  a  deficit- 
reduction  package  Including  all  three  op- 
tions—reductions in  Pentagon  spending,  re- 
ductions in  domestic  spending,  and  increases 
in  revenue. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  constituents 
that  the  House  approved  a  budget  plan  today 
that  cuts  next  year's  deficit  from  a  projected 
SI  74  billion  to  SI  37  billion.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  337,  the  first  concun^ent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  makes  these  deficit  reductions 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  incorporating 
Pentagon  cuts,  domestic  reductions,  and 
minor  revenue  increases.  The  spending  cuts 
in  this  budget  plan  are  distributed  evenly  be- 
tween domestic  and  Pentagon  spending.  This 
budget  plan  also  contains  $10.7  billion  In  rev- 
enue Increases— the  same  amount  as  that  In- 
clu<Jed  in  the  Senate-passed  budget  and  only 
$4.7  billion  more  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President.  Certain  high  priority  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  job  training,  and 
drug  enforcement,  will  receive  modest  In- 
creases from  the  current  level. 

By  reducing  the  deficit  to  $137.  this  budget 
exceeds  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of 
$144  billion  by  $7  billion,  thus  avokJIng  an- 
other round  of  cuts.  Fifty-five  percent  of  my 
constituents  oppose  tlie  automatic,  across- 
the-board  cuts  of  Gramm-Rudman. 

As  part  of  his  budget  plan,  the  PreskJent  re- 
quested an  increase  of  12  percent  for  Penta- 
gon spending  over  the  current  level.  Over  half 
the  survey  respondents  feel  that  Pentagon 
spending  should  be  cut  while  an  additional  34 
percent  said  that  It  should  be  frozen  at  the 
current  level.  Fourteen  percent  think  that  tf>e 
Congress  shoukj  approve  the  Presklent's  re- 
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quest.  Under  the  House-passed  budget,  out- 
lays next  year  for  Pentagon  spending  would 
Increase  by  approximately  $7  billion  over  the 
cun-ent  level.  At  the  same  time,  this  resolutkjn 
would  reduce  Pentagon  budget  authority  by 
$1.8  billion  compared  to  the  cunent  amount. 
This  would  reduce  future  years'  spending 
while  still  funding  the  Pentagon  at  nearly 
double  the  1980  level. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  61  percent  of  my 
constituents  stated  that  the  Congress  should 
not  agree  to  the  President's  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA]  mortgage  insurance  premium  to  5  per- 
cent. The  House  budget  does  not  Include  this 
premium  Increase.  As  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents may  know,  the  FHA  ran  out  of  money  at 
the  end  of  April,  delaying  the  receipt  of  FHA 
mortgages  by  prospective  homebuyers.  This 
funding  shortfall  was  a  result  of  the  exploding 
demand  for  new  mortgage  credit  resulting 
from  falling  interest  rates.  On  April  30  the 
Congress  approved  legislation  increasing  the 
credit  limits  for  the  FHA  and  renewing  its  au- 
thority to  insure  loans.  These  FHA  loans  are 
particularly  important  to  low  and  moderate 
income  homebuyers. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  only  11  per- 
cent of  those  answering  my  survey  think  that 
the  Congress  should  approve  the  President's 
requested  16  percent  increase  in  foreign  aid. 
The  House-passed  budget  plan  recognizes 
that,  while  spending  for  important  domestic 
programs  is  cut  or  frozen,  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  send  additional  money  overseas.  As 
a  result,  the  House  budget  cuts  foreign  aid  by 
10  percent  rather  than  increase  this  portion  of 
the  budget. 

My  constituents  ovenwhelmingly  oppose  the 
President's  request  for  $100  million  in  assist- 
ance to  the  Nk:aragua  rebels.  Over  71  percent 
do  not  think  that  the  Congress  should  approve 
this  request.  The  House  defeated  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  on  March  20  by  a  vote  of 
222-210.  I  opposed  this  request  and  will  con- 
tinue to  suppiort  regional  peace  efforts  favored 
by  the  leaders  of  our  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican allies.  This  $100  million  could  be  put  to 
better  uses  helping  the  citizens  of  the  15th 
District. 

Two-thirds  of  those  answering  my  question- 
naire agree  that  Federal  funding  for  grants 
and  loans  to  college  students  from  low-  and 
middle-income  families  should  be  maintained. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  House  budget 
resolution  rejects  the  drastic  cuts  in  these 
areas  sought  by  the  Presklent.  Instead,  House 
Concun-ent  Resolution  337  assumes  only 
minor  cuts  included  In  the  House-passed  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents— 
87  percent— feel  that  the  House-passed  tax 
reform  should  be  enacted  into  law.  The  pros- 
pects for  ultimate  enactment  of  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  legislation  improved  dramati- 
cally with  the  approval  of  a  tax  bill  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  early  in  May. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  only  7  percent  think 
that  the  United  States  shouW  continue  current 
trade  polk:ies  that  have  contributed  to  a 
record  1985  trade  deficit  of  $148.5  bilton.  My 
constituents  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
lntematk>nal  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  next  week.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of 
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this  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  H.R.  4800  will  help 
improve  our  current  trade  situation  and  move 
the  United  States  away  from  our  cunent  failed 
trade  pollaes. 

Not  surprisingly,  my  constituents  identified 
three  of  the  most  pressing  national  issues  as 
those  which  the  Congress  should  be  working 
to  solve— the  budget  deficit,  tax  reform,  and 
trade  problems.  As  I  have  noted,  the  House 
has  taken  or  will  take  action  during  the  99th 
Congress  to  address  each  of  these  issues.  Of 
course,  the  ultimate  success  of  congressk>nal 
solutions  depends  on  enactment  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constitutents  also  listed 
the  three  areas  on  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  spend  more  money  and  the  three 
on  which  the  Government  should  spend  less. 
The  highest  percentage— 19  percent— of  the 
respondents  identified  education  as  the  area 
on  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
spend  more  money.  Education  is  one  of  the 
few  high  priority  areas  for  which  the  House- 
passed  budget  increases  spending. 

An  additional  7  percent  replied  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  allocate  more  re- 
sources for  programs  benefiting  the  elderiy, 
and  the  same  percentage  of  respondents 
identified  health  programs  as  their  top  priority. 
The  House-passed  budget  Is  fair  to  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  This  budget  plan  as- 
sumes that  Social  Security  recipients  and  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirees  will  receive  a 
full  cost-of-living  adjustment  {COLA).  The 
committee's  resolution  rejects  the  drastic  cuts 
in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  resolution  includes  Medicare 
cuts  of  $1.75  billion  over  3  years  but  recom- 
mends that  these  cuts  be  made  without  any 
reductkjn  in  benefits  or  increases  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  beneficiaries.  House 
Ckincurrent  Resolution  337  also  assumes  that 
$1  billion  will  be  used  to  limit  the  skyrocketing 
Medicare  hospital  deductable. 

Similariy,  the  areas  identified  by  my  con- 
stituents as  those  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  less  are  also  in  line 
with  the  priorities  of  the  House  budget. 
Twenty-seven  percent  identified  foreign  aid  as 
among  the  three  areas  where  the  Government 
should  spend  less.  The  same  percentage  also 
think  the  Pentagon  programs  should  be  a 
lower  spending  priority.  Ten  percent  identified 
welfare  as  a  program  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  spend  less. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  was  delighted 
with  the  number  of  responses  to  my  survey.  In 
additk>n,  I  received  a  number  of  thoughtful  in- 
dividual letters  along  with  my  questk}nnaire  re- 
plies. I  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent  learning 
experience  for  both  me  and  my  constituents, 
and  I  want  to  thank  my  constituents  for  re- 
sponding. 
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IMPROVING  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY  OP  VA  MEDICAL 
CENTERS 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  wouM  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  for  the  improvement  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  centers. 

The  objective  of  this  pilot  program  is  to  test 
wfiether  giving  maximum  flexibility  and  author- 
ity to  local  managers  of  VA  hospitals  will 
result  in  more  effective  utilizatwn  of  VA  re- 
sources and  management  skills. 

All  too  frequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  the 
private  and  putHic  sectors,  managers  must  op- 
erate within  constraints  that  do  not  allow  suffi- 
cient opportunity  or  appropriate  incentives  to 
manage  their  resources  effectively.  This  test 
program  would  allow  a  small  number  of  hospi- 
tal directors  to  tie  freed  of  limitations  on  per- 
sonnel constraints  and  to  have  minimum  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  resources  provided  to 
the  medical  facility. 

This  test  program  would  involve  five  medi- 
cal centers.  They  would  be  chosen  by  the  VA 
in  consultation  with  Congress  and  wouM  be 
expected  to  be  selected  for  a  cross  sectk>n  of 
demographic  diversity,  size,  and  affiliatkjn 
status. 

During  the  3  years  of  the  pilot  program,  tfie 
medical  centers  would  continue  to  receive  op- 
erating budgets  based  on  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  actual  performance  by  means  Of 
the  VA's  resource  allocation  model  (RAM)  as 
all  medical  centers  do  now.  The  target  allow- 
ance would  include  all  adjustments  and  each 
medical  center  would  still  receive  additional 
funds  for  new  orograms,  new  facility  activa- 
tions, enhancements,  program  improvements, 
and  normal  reimbursable  items  such  as  termi- 
nal leave,  pay  raises  and  sharing  agreements. 
Centralized  funding  would  continue  for  pro- 
grams such  as  stipends  ant*  contracts  for 
medical  trainees,  CHAMPVA,  per  diem  costs 
for  State  veterans  homes,  and  payment  for 
non-VA  workload  servrces  specifk:ally  adminis- 
tered by  clinics  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stress  that  there  would 
be  no  changes  to  the  eligibility  for  VA  medical 
services. 

Within  the  overall  budget  and  following  the 
eligibility  categories,  the  hospitals  selected  for 
the  pilot  program  vyould  be  exempt  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  pilot  from  the  following  types  of 
restrictions:  Restrictions  internal  to  the 
agency,  FTEE  limitations  including  personal 
sen/ices  ceilings  and  1\oon,  bed  sennce  and 
section  mix  restrictions,  A-76  restrictions,  em- 
ployee travel,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  VAMC 
funds  for  medical  center  or  postgraduate  in- 
service  training  episodes,  and  other  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  ceilings,  ficxjrs,  and  other 
constraints  other  than  the  overall  availability 
of  funds. 

This  pilot  program  is  a  test  of  whether 
greater  management  flexibility  yields  greater 
productivity.  Therefore  it  would  be  evaluated 
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in  terms  of  the  factors  currently  measured  by 
tt^  VA's  resource  allocation  methodology 
[RAM]:  Worldoad,  costs,  timeliness  of  service, 
and  range  of  services.  These  results  would  be 
contained  in  annual  reports  to  Congress  along 
with  descriptions  of  VAMC  operations  which 
were  facilitated  or  impeded  by  participation  in 
the  test. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  need  to 
look  for  ways  to  get  more  product  out  of  each 
Federal  dollar.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
flexibility  for  Federal  managers  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital system — who  are  right  there  wf>ere  serv- 
rces  are  delivered— will  help.  This  will  cost  no 
money,  since  the  same  allocatk>ns  to  the  test 
sites  will  be  made  as  if  there  were  no  test. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  4839 

A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  program  for  the 
improvement  of  the  efficiency  and  econo- 
my of  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
center 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PiiArr  pr(x:ra.m  on  hospital  man- 
agement EFFICIENCY. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Program.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  carry  out  a  pilot  program 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  authorities 
provided  by  this  section  on  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  management  of  Veter- 
an' Administration  medical  centers. 

(b)  Designation  of  Medical  Centers.— 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  five  med- 
ical centers  to  participate  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  before 
making  such  designation. 

(c)  Management  Efficiency.— The  Direc- 
tor of  a  medical  center  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  may  waive  or  alter  such  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  medical 
center  (insofar  as  such  laws  and  regulations 
apply  to  such  medical  center)  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  in  order  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  such 
medical  center. 

(d)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  repKirt  on  the 
pilot  program  under  this  section. 

(e)  Duration  of  Program.- The  pilot  pro- 
grum  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1989. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  DOT 
TO  IMPOSE  LABOR  PROTEC- 
TIVE CONDITIONS  IN  AIRLINE 
MERGER  CASES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  impose  lat>or  protective  con- 
ditions [LPP's]  in  airline  merger  cases  to 
ensure  that  the  merger  is  fair  to  employees. 
The  legislation  is  needed  because  DOT  has 
been  refusing  to  follow  the  longstanding  policy 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  imposing 
LPP's  in  airline  merger  cases.  DOT's  refusal 
to  impose  LPP's  in  merger  cases  flies  in  the 
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face  of  a  1984  congressional  directive  that 
merger  LPP's  should  continue  to  be  imposed. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  follow  the  congressional  directive  on 
merger  LPP's  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  refusal  to  implement  the 
employee  protectk>n  programs  established  by 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  will  t>egin  the  process 
of  forcing  the  Reagan  administration  to  follow 
congressional  intent  and  take  regulatory 
action  to  ensure  that  airline  employees  will  not 
be  required  to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the 
costs  of  deregulation.  The  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  co- 
sponsored  by  35  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  arid  Transporta- 
tion, comprising  a  majority  of  the  committee's 
membership,  and  made  up  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  must  especially  note 
that  full  committee  chairman,  Jim  Howard  of 
New  Jersey,  and  ranking  minority  member. 
Gene  Snyder  of  Kentucky,  have  both  joined 
me  in  introducing  this  important  bill. 

When  we  deregulated  the  airlines  in  1978, 
we  recognized  that  deregulation  would  impose 
penalties  on  companies  which  were  ineffi- 
ciently managed  or  who  misjudged  what  tfie 
public  wanted.  We  wanted  to  t>e  sure  that  air- 
line employees  would  not  be  required  to  carry 
too  great  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  deregula- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  1978  Deregulation 
Act  included  lat)or  protective  provisk)ns  pro- 
viding, first,  that  dislocated  employees  are  en- 
titled to  financial  benefits  if  there  is  a  finding 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— or,  since 
1985,  by  the  Department  of  Transportation— 
that  the  employee  lost  his  or  her  job  because 
of  deregulation.  The  second  LPP  in  the  1978 
law  provides  that  dislocated  airline  employees 
have  the  right  of  first  hire  on  other  airlines. 

The  LPP's  which  we  added  to  the  Deregula- 
tion Act  in  1978  have  never  been  implement- 
ed. A  primary  cause  of  the  problem  has  been 
the  refusal  of  the  Reagan  administration's  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  adopt  implementing  reg- 
ulatrans.  Under  the  1978  act,  the  Secretary 
was  supposed  to  adopt  these  regulations  6 
months  after  the  bill  was  enacted.  This  dead- 
line has  not  been  met.  Moreover,  shortly  after 
taking  office,  the  Reagan  administration  with- 
drew LPP  regulations  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  prior  administration.  Since  that  time, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  never  adopted 
regulations  to  implement  the  financial  benefits 
of  LPP.  Regulations  on  the  right-of-first-hire 
were  not  adopted  until  1983  and,  since  then, 
these  regulations  have  been  tied  up  in  litiga- 
tkjn. 

In  short,  airline  employees  have  never  re- 
ceived the  protections  which  were  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  deregulation  package. 

Besides  providing  for  flexible  market  entry 
and  fare  setting,  the  Deregulation  Act  also  fa- 
cilitated the  ability  of  airlines  to  merge.  How- 
ever, we  made  it  clear  that  we  did  not  intend 
that  these  increased  economic  freedoms  be 
used  to  treat  airline  employees  unfairly.  In 
recent  months  it  has  become  increasingly  ob- 
vious that  the  Reagan  administration's  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  intends  to  ignore  the 
congressional  intent  on  this  issue  as  well. 

In  directing  that  employees  be  protected  in 
the  mergers,  Congress  was  only  directing  a 
continuation  of  historic  practice.  Until  it  was 
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sunset  in  1984,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
always  imposed  LPP's  when  it  approved 
mergers  of  major  and  natk>nal  airlines.  The 
merger  LPP's  were  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  seniority  lists  of  the  merging  airlines  woukl 
be  integrated  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
and  to  provkle  direct  financial  benefits  to  help 
relieve  the  burdens  on  employees  who  lost 
their  jobs  or  suffered  a  reductk>n  in  wages  as 
a  result  of  a  merger. 

In  1984,  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
was  terminated  and  Its  remaining  responsibil- 
ities transferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Congress  clearly  arxj  explicitly  indi- 
cated— in  the  House  committee  report  on  tfw 
CAB  Sunset  Act— that  we  intended  DOT  to 
continue  to  Impose  LPP's  in  merger  cases. 
Despite  this  directive,  DOT's  recent  decisions 
In  airlines  mergers  and  similar  cases  indicates 
an  unwillingness  to  impose  LPP's. 

The  basic  policy  DOT  has  announced  is 
that  LPP's  will  not  be  imposed  "unless  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  labor  strife  that  could 
disrupt  the  national  air  transportation  system." 
In  a  deregulated  system,  it  is  unlikely  that 
labor  strife  arising  out  of  a  merger  would  dis- 
rupt the  national  air  transportation  system 
since  other  carriers  are  free  to  provkle  the 
sennces  affected  by  a  strike.  Although  DOT 
has  stated  that  it  will  decide  wtiether  to 
impose  LPP's  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  in  re- 
ality the  standard  DOT  is  using  is  highly  likely 
to  result  in  LPP's  never  being  imposed. 

Thus,  the  Reagan  administraton's  Depart- 
ments of  Latx)r  and  Transportation  have  re- 
fused to  follow  existing  legislation  and  explicit 
congressional  directives  designed  to  ensure 
that  airiine  employees  would  not  be  required 
to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  costs  of  deregu- 
lation. The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  restore  the  balance  which  Congress 
thought  it  had  already  established  between 
management  freedom  and  employee  rights. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  impose  LPP's  when  it  ap- 
proves airiine  mergers  or  similar  transactions. 
Imposition  of  LPP's  would  be  required  in  any 
case  in  which  the  transaction  would  tend  to 
cause  reductions  in  employment  or  adversely 
affect  working  conditions,  including  seniority. 
However,  LPP's  would  not  be  Imposed  If  DOT 
found  that  the  projected  cost  of  LPP's  would 
outweigh  the  benefits.  The  legislation  does 
not  dictate  the  exact  terms  of  the  LPP's  which 
are  to  be  imposed,  but  gives  DOT  some  dis- 
cretion to  tailor  LPP's  to  fit  the  unique  needs 
of  each  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  bill  goes  forward  in  the 
legislative  process,  I  expect  that  we  will  hear 
from  airiine  management  that  the  airiines  are 
all  on  their  own  under  deregulation,  and  that  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  employees  be  treated  the 
same  way.  In  reality,  there  are  definite  limits  to 
the  willingness  of  airiine  management  to  face 
the  risks  of  a  merger  or  hostile  takeover. 
When  it  comes  to  their  own  salaries  and  ben- 
efits, top  airiine  management  has  not  always 
been  willing  to  leave  the  decisions  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

This  was  cleariy  demonstrated  at  hearings 
we  held  last  year  on  the  efforts  of  Cari  Icahn 
to  acquire  control  of  TWA.  At  those  hearings 
we  learried  that  when  the  takeover  effort 
began,  TWA's  top  management  quickly  ar- 
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ranged  gokjen  parachute  contracts  for  32 
members  of  top  management  whose  salaries 
ranged  from  $150,000  to  $300,000.  Most  of 
the  contracts  provided  that  if  the  managers 
left  the  company  they  would  get  1  year's  sev- 
erance pay.  Some  of  the  contracts  even  pro- 
vided 3  years  severance  pay.  The  managers 
were  given  the  right  to  severance  pay  if  there 
was  a  change  in  the  board  of  directors.  For 
many,  that  right  coukj  be  exercised  even  if  the 
manager  left  TWA  voluntarily. 

My  tHil  would  simply  afford  these  types  of 
protection  to  airiine  employees  belpw  the  level 
of  top  management.  The  merger  LPP's  re- 
quired t>y  my  bill  are  far  less  generous  than 
many  of  the  TWA  golden  parachutes,  since 
the  merger  LPP's  do  not  provide  any  financial 
benefits  for  workers  who  leave  their  jobs  vol- 
untarily. 

In  sum,  my  bill  woukj  require  the  continu- 
ation of  the  merger  LPP  policy  followed  by 
CAB  for  many  years,  a  policy  which  Congress 
has  directed  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  continue.  Requiring  merger  LPP's  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  reverse  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  afford  airiine  employees  the 
protections  which  Congress  intended  them  to 
have.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
verse the  administration's  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests and  future  livelihood  of  employees  and 
ttie  administration's  refusal  to  carry  out  the 
clear  legislative  intent  now  on  the  books. 


ADELANTE  MUJER  HISPANA 
CONFERENCE  IV 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24,  1986,  I  will  again  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  attend  in  my  district  the  Fourth  Annual 
Adelante  Mujer  Hispana  Conference— Onward 
Hispanic  Women — which  this  year  will  attract 
approximately  700  participants,  predominantly 
women,  from  all  socioeconomic  and  educa- 
tH>nal  levels  in  El  Paso,  TX;  Las  Cruces,  NM; 
and  Juarez,  Mexico.  The  conference  has  as 
its  goal  the  political,  educatk>nat,  sodal,  em- 
ployment, arid  cultural  advancement  of  His- 
panic women. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  conference,  "Hi- 
spanas  Effecting  Change,"  reflects  the  contri- 
butions that  Hispanic  women  have  made  to 
our  society  in  educational,  political,  and  social 
realms  by  taking  an  active  role  in  the  commu- 
nity and  enhancing  the  awareness  toward 
those  issues  that  most  affect  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  impact  and  momentum  that  the  Ade- 
lante Mujer  Hispana  Conference  creates  each 
year  as  one  of  the  major  events  in  El  Paso  is 
helping  to  build  linkages,  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  community,  but  also  between 
the  two  border  cities,  El  Paso  and  Juarez, 
Mexico,  by  inviting  and  encouraging  the  par- 
tkiipatkjn  of  our  Mexican  neighbors. 

The  Adelante  Mujer  Hispana  Planning  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  18  dedicated  women 
from  the  El  Paso  community,  and  headed  by 
my  district  assistant,  Lucy  A.  Calderon,  has 
adopted  the  following  objectives  which  rein- 
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force  the  concept  of  the  conference  as  well 
as  its  purpose: 

First,  to  disseminate  information  on  profes- 
sional development  of  Hispanas  in  terms  of 
career  mobility,  inuige,  entrepreneurship,  lead- 
ership skills,  and  presentatkjn  style. 

Second,  to  develop  the  role  of  Hispanic 
women  in  community  issues. 

Third,  to  provide  a  forum  by  which  to  ad- 
dress legal  Issues  and  consumer  concerns  af- 
fecting Hispanics. 

Fourth,  to  emphasize  the  development  of 
an  Hispanic  power  base  in  terms  of  political 
participation,  network,  mentoring,  and  board 
membership. 

Fifth,  to  provide  information  on  financial 
planning— CD's,  insurance,  k>an  options,  IRAs, 
and  ottier  investments. 

Sixth,  to  discuss  the  psychology  affecting 
Hispanic  family  relationships  in  the  areas  of 
aging,  sexuality,  role  reversals,  physical  and 
mental  health. 

Seventh,  to  promote  the  importance  and 
effect  of  education  and  employment  on  Hi- 
spanas. 

Eighth,  to  promote  the  arts  and  cultural  tal- 
ents of  the  Hispanas  in  our  community. 

Hispanic  women  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  their  role  in  the  community  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  are  realizing  that  their  tal- 
ents do  have  a  place  In  society.  Not  only  are 
we  in  the  midst  of  an  awareness  revolution 
among  Hispanics  in  terms  of  the  educational, 
social  and  political  contributions  they  have  to 
offer,  but  also  in  terms  of  their  becoming  more 
actively  involved  in  enhancing  the  value  of  life 
that  is  our  constitutk>nal  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Hispanic  women 
of  El  Paso  who  are  effecting  change  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  their  endeavors. 
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would  make  other  countries  live  up  to  theM 
vaguely  defined  rights  or  face  punishment  by 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  anr>endment  strikes  the  provi- 
sions that  require  mandatory  actk>n  In  the 
form  of  quotas,  surcharges  or  voluntary  re- 
straints against  foreign  countries  that  have 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States.  A 
somewhat  watered-down  version  of  an  eariier 
Gephardt  surcharge  bill,  these  proviskxw 
remain  GATT  illegal  and  bad  trade  policy. 
Countries  that  are  the  targets  of  this  provision 
can  be  expected  to  retaliate  where  we  are 
most  vulnerable,  specifically  in  agricultural 
products.  Ironically,  with  the  dollar  now  falling, 
the  United  States  should  regain  sonte  of  Its 
own  historic  surpluses,  yet  this  bill  defines  sur- 
pluses that  meet  a  unilateral  formula  as  a 
trade  violatk>n. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Crane  Amendment  No.  1 

Amend  subtitle  A  of  title  I.  On  page  12, 
line  18.  strike  the  word  "t>ecause"  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  through  line  24.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ",  in  which  case  the 
President  must  announce  alternative  meas- 
ures which  may  include  a  continuation  of 
negotiations". 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  6  through  14;  on 
line  18.  place  a  period  after  the  word  "tar- 
geting" and  strike  all  the  follows  through 
line  21  on  page  14.  On  page  21,  beginning  on 
line  4,  strike  section  113. 

On  page  19,  strike  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  line  9  on  page  20. 

Beginning  on  page  37,  strike  section  119. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED 
TO  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  H.R.  4800  a  bipartisan  trade  bill  that  is 
also  responsible  and  consistent  with  our  inter- 
national Obligations,  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues will  offer  amendments  to  remove  the 
most  offensive  elements  of  the  bill.  The 
an)endment  that  I  plan  to  offer  is  described 
below. 

To  begin  with,  the  amendment  would  main- 
tain Presklential  discretion  to  determine 
whether  action  under  section  301  is  in  the  na- 
tkjnal  economic  interest.  The  Presklent,  unlike 
under  current  law,  woukJ  be  required  to  an- 
nounce alternative  measures  if  he  elected  to 
exercise  this  discretionary  authority. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  remove 
from  section  301  a  separate  ITC  procedure 
and  injury  test  for  targeting  offenses.  Target- 
ing would  still  be  addressed,  only  It  would  be 
made  specifically  actionable  under  section 
301.  The  amendment  also  removes,  again  as 
a  separate  cause  of  action  under  301,  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  woriter 
rights.  Such  workers'  rights  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States,  yet  this  bill 


MSGR.  FRANCIS  J.  BEEDA 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  your  attention  to  Msgr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Beeda.  who  has  recently  been  horiored 
for  his  20  years  of  service  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church.  North  Main  Street,  Wilkes-Ban'e.  PA. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  PA,  Monsignor  Beeda 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Anna  Beeda  and  the  late 
Roman  Beeda.  Monsignor  Beeda  was  or- 
dained in  St.  Peter's  Basilk^.  Rome.  Italy,  on 
December  20,  1961  and  offered  his  first  MaM 
at  St.  Clement's  Basilk^,  Rome. 

Monsignor  Beeda  was  assigned  as  assist- 
ant pastor  to  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  1965. 
On  November  24,  1974,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  and  was  elevated  to  his  present  title  on 
March  14,  1983,  by  Bishop  J.  Carroll  McCor- 
mick  of  the  Scranton  Dkx^se.  Monsignor 
Beeda  now  serves  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Hazelton,  PA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Beeda's  devotion 
and  commitment  to  his  church  and  his  com- 
munity are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  with 
honor  and  great  pride  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  Monsignor  Beeda  for  his  20 
years  of  wrwtoe  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
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NATIONAL  POUCE  MEMORIAL 
DAY 
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MAKING  MONEY  BY  MAKING 
COINS 
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grams,  and  the  Mint  and  its  employees  should 
be  proud  of  successfully  executing  them. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Na- 
tional Police  Memorial  Day,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  atxxjt  the  signficance  of 
this  day  for  me,  and  all  Americans.  As  a 
former  sheriff,  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  and  I  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  service  our  police  offi- 
cers provkje. 

This  day  is  a  day  to  reflect  upon  all  those 
brave  officers  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty— the  ultimate  sacrifice.  We  pay 
tribute  to  them  and  we  remind  each  other  of 
how  lucky  we  are  to  be  served  by  such  brave 
men  and  women.  In  paying  tritsute  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives,  we  must  also  pay  tribute 
to  all  polk:e  offk:ers  across  America,  who 
every  day  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 

It  is  a  day  to  reflect  upon  how  we  take  for 
granted  the  stalwart  job  that  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  offk;ers  do,  day  in  and  day  out. 
As  a  former  sheriff  I  know  that  it  is  the  daily 
routine  of  regular  police  work  that  also  de- 
sen/es  recognition.  While  the  less  glamorous 
side  of  police  is  so  often  overlooked  by  Holly- 
wood and  the  media,  it  should  never  be  over- 
looked by  Congress.  We  here  in  Congress 
must  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  the  law  enforcement  community  in  fight- 
ing crime  and  in  making  police  work  as  safe 
as  possible.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  after  7 
long  years.  Congress  has  finally  acted  on 
passing  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Protec- 
tk>n  Act— legislation  to  ban  armor  piercing  am- 
munition. 

But  our  work  is  far  from  over.  Congress 
must  continue  to  listen  to  and  work  with  the 
law  enforcement  community  to  ensure  that 
the  laws  of  this  Nation  adequately  reflect  the 
very  real  and  important  needs  of  police  offi- 
cers in  the  field.  Let  the  memory  of  those 
police  officers  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty  inspire  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  the  maximum  possible  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  law  enforcement  community. 

We  live  in  a  worid  that  many  times  is  filled 
with  vkJIerKe.  At  the  present  time  this  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  serious  crisis — drug  abuse  and 
drug  trafficking.  Out  in  the  forefront  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  the  vile  drug  traffick- 
ers is  the  law  enforcement  community.  Today 
is  a  fitting  occasion  to  pause  and  thank  Ameri- 
ca's policemen  for  their  tireless  efforts  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  the  drug  traffickers. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  day  to  thank  them  for  their  vital 
contribution  to  our  communities  and  tfreir 
deep  commitment  to  the  communities  they 
serve. 

To  corKlude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like 
to  state  that  I  am  truly  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  America's  police  officers— those  who  have 
given  their  lives,  and  those  who  continue  to 
serve  their  communities  with  duty,  honor, 
courage,  and  devotion. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  not  only  does  the  U.S.  Mint 
make  coins,  but  it  also  makes  money.  Over 
the  past  several  years  a  numtier  of  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  have  provided  signifi- 
cant profits  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
there  are  a  couple  more  programs  that  begin 
later  this  year. 

In  1981,  Congress  authorized  the  George 
Washington  Commemorative  Coin  Program, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Barnard]  and  myself.  This  was  the  first 
commemorative  coin  program  authorized  in 
almost  25  years.  The  legislation  required  that 
each  coin  sold  carry  a  15-percent  surcharge 
to  be  used  solely  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
The  coins  went  on  sale  in  1982,  and  over  the 
life  of  the  program  7  million  coins  were  sold, 
resulting  in  a  profit  of  S42  million. 

In  1983  and  1984,  the  Mint  sold  congres- 
sionally  authorized  U.S.  Olympic  coins  under 
legislation  I  authored.  This  program  raised  S73 
million  to  help  train  our  Olympic  athletes  and 
stage  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  games. 
In  addition  to  helping  the  Olympics,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  benefited  from  an  OF>erational  profit 
of  S8  million,  and  a  profit  on  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned gold  and  silver  of  $127  mil- 
lion. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  commemorative 
coins,  also  under  legislation  I  authored.  The 
coins  went  on  sale  in  Octot>er  1985,  and  the 
gold  coin  sold  out  by  December.  The  program 
has  already  generated  sales  of  $124  million, 
including  surcharges  of  $32.3  million.  The  sur- 
charges are  used  for  the  restoratksn  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island.  Sales  of  the 
remaining  silver  and  half  dollar  coins  remain 
strong  and  the  coins  have  met  critical  acclaim. 

The  Mint  annually  sells  sets  of  proof  and 
uncirculated  coins.  When  the  Mint  stopped 
selling  uncirculated  sets.  Congress  required 
that  the  sets  be  placed  back  on  sale.  Sales  of 
both  kinds  of  sets  average  about  5  million  an- 
nually, generating  an  annual  $20  million  profit 
to  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Gold  Medallion  Program, 
which  ran  from  1980  to  1985,  contributed 
$691  million  to  the  Treasury  from  profits  on 
the  gold  contained  in  the  medallions. 

In  October  the  United  States  will,  for  the 
first  time,  begin  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion 
coins.  These  coins  are  sure  to  t>ecome  the 
worid  standard  for  bullion  coins.  The  Director 
of  the  Mint,  Donna  Pope,  is  predicting  annual 
sales  of  4  million  ounces  of  silver  and  2.2  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold  in  this  program.  These 
programs  will  generate  significant  profits 
which,  by  law  enacted  by  this  Congress,  can 
be  used  only  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  of  the  Mint 
not  only  meet  the  public's  needs  and  wants 
for  U.S.  coins,  but  also  provide  significant  rev- 
enues to  the  United  States.  Congress  should 
be  proud  of  having   authorized   these  pro- 
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abbreviated  map  in  tt>e  Budget  Committee's 
hearing  room. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  resolution. 


WESTERN  STATES  PENALIZED  IN 
DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET  PLAN 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  architects  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's budget  resolution  were  working  with  a 
map  of  the  United  States  that  ends  at  the 
100th  meridian.  I  wouldn't  blame  people  in  the 
Western  States  telling  their  Eastem  counter- 
parts, "Congress  always  liked  you  best." 

My  Democratic  colleagues  have  seen  to  it 
that  the  budget  resolution  takes  care  of 
Amtrak,  urban  development  block  grants,  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  But 
the  Democratic  budget  plan  omits  money  for 
building  Forest  Servk:e  roads  and  shrinks  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatron's  programs  by  20  per- 
cent. 

The  Democrats  have  a  message  for  the 
American  cattle  rancher,  who  is  already  strug- 
gling with  low  prices  and  a  red  meat  market 
flooded  by  the  dairy  Industry's  sweetheart  deal 
called  the  whole-herd  buy  out.  The  Budget 
Committee  says,  "If  you  liked  the  farm  bill, 
you'll  love  the  budget  resolution."  The  com- 
mittee would  double  grazing  fees,  to  $2.70  a 
month  per  animal  from  $1 .35. 

Payments  to  the  States  from  mineral  and 
timber  receipts  would  be  cut  by  10  percent. 
Mineral  royalties  are  income  to  the  Federal 
Government,  shared  equally  with  the  States 
from  which  the  minerals  were  extracted.  My 
Democratic  colleagues  are  not  content  with  a 
50-50  partnership.  They  now  want  their  half  to 
be  bigger. 

And  the  House  Budget  Committee  has  a 
particulariy  special  way  of  encouraging  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry,  which  has  been 
hit  so  hard  by  the  drop  in  international  oil 
prices.  My  Democratic  friends  want  to  double 
the  cost  of  filing  for  a  Federal  oil  lease  in  the 
noncompetitive  system,  to  $1 50  from  $75. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  t>ecause  it 
would  be  so  tough  on  the  West.  And  I  am  fur- 
ther concerned  that  the  committee  would 
make  deep  cuts  in  defense  spending.  The 
committee's  resolution  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  11  percent  in  defense  spending 
over  2  years.  They  recommend  spending  $35 
billion  less  than  the  President's  request  and 
$16  billion  below  what  the  Senate  suggested. 

Such  a  cut  would  significantly  reduce  the 
American  defense  capability.  The  resolution 
would  hit  hardest  at  defense,  the  single  most 
important  role  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
the  only  function  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  provides. 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  than  I  do 
that  Federal  spending  must  be  reduced.  We 
must  continue  to  make  sacrifices.  But  I  cannot 
support  a  spending  plan  that  asks  the  West 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  the 
cuts  so  that  Eastern  States  can  get  by  with 
business  as  usual.  I  would  favor  a  spending 
plan  that  makes  cuts  without  consulting  that 


POOD  IRRADIATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  curb  the  expansion  of  the 
food  irradiation  program  in  this  country  until 
safety  assurances  about  this  techrralogy  have 
been  clearly  established.  In  light  of  the  many 
unknowns  about  food  in^adiation,  I  believe  a 
closer  examination  of  the  possible  conse- 
quence is  in  order  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sanctions  its  use  any  further. 

Food  Irradiation  refers  to  a  preservation 
method  in  which  foods  are  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiatk>n  to  kill  insects  and  harmful  bacteria, 
thereby  preventing  spoilage  and  extending  the 
shelf-life.  Until  recently,  no  iaadiated  food 
products  were  commercially  available  in  the 
United  States  even  though  FDA  had  permitted 
the  in'adiatkjn  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  pota- 
toes for  some  time.  However,  in  the  last  3 
years  FDA  has  published  rules  broadening  the 
use  of  food  irradiation  to  include  spices,  pork, 
fresh  produce,  and  ottier  foods  that  may 
become  infested.  Still,  the  prospect  of  utilizing 
this  potentially  hazardous  technology  alarms 
many  scientists  and  concerned  citizens,  given 
that  the  safety  of  consuming  in^adiated  foods 
is  open  to  serious  doubt,  and  that  food  irradia- 
tk)n  will  involve  the  transportation  and  han- 
dling of  large  quantities  of  highly  radioactive 
materials. 

On  April  18  of  this  year,  FDA  published  a 
final  rule  permitting  the  in^adiation  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tripling  the  amount 
of  radiation  that  may  be  used  on  dried  herbs, 
spices,  and  tea.  In  promulgating  the  rule,  FDA 
asserts  that  foods  exposed  to  low  levels  of  ra- 
diation are  safe  for  human  consumption.  How- 
ever, in  an  unusual  move,  FDA  based  its  find- 
ings of  safety  not  on  toxicological  testing, 
which  is  generally  required  to  establish  the 
safety  of  food  additives,  but  rather  on  calcula- 
tions of  radiatkjn  chemistry  and  on  the  antici- 
pated low  levels  of  human  exposure  to  the 
unk|ue  chemical  products  that  occur  in  in-adi- 
ated  foods.  Furthermore,  no  long-term  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  human  consumption 
of  in-adiated  foods,  and  existing  safety  studies 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  fact,  a  1982 
internal  FDA  audit  found  that  of  441  studies 
reviewed  by  the  agency,  only  5  were  ade- 
quately designed  and  appeared  to  support 
safety.  The  others  were  rejected  for  defk:ien- 
cies  or  improprieties. 

A  further  problem  associated  with  food  irra- 
diation, which  concerns  me  a  great  deal,  in- 
volves the  transportation  of  the  radioactive 
isotopes  involved.  Millions  of  curies  of  cesium 
1 37  or  cobalt  60  would  be  required  at  just  one 
irradiation  plant.  In  contrast,  medical  centers 
currently  utilizing  radiation  machines  to  treat 
cancer  of  the  radioactive  source.  Yet,  industry 
spokespersons  and  other  proponents  of  food 
irradiation  envision  hundreds  of  food  irradia- 
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tion  plants  around  the  country  within  10  years. 
This  would  mean  that  greater  quantities  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  would  be  transported  on 
our  Nation's  freeways  and  railways,  increasing 
the  risk  to  accidents.  Yet,  in  drafting  Its  final 
rule  on  produce,  FDA  did  not  prepare  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  Instead,  the 
agency  contends  that  existing  regulations  are 
adequate  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  sig- 
nificant environmental  impact.  One  woukl 
hope  this  assumption  to  hold  true.  However, 
the  probability  of  earthquakes,  plane  crashes, 
vandalism,  or  any  other  potential  mishaps  that 
could  trigger  radioactive  emi8sk)n8  into  the 
environment,  would  be  increased  by  the  large 
number  of  facilities  and  vehicles  carrying  the 
radioactive  materials.  It  seem$  to  me  that  a 
thorough  assessment  of  the  existing  regula- 
tory structure  is  warranted  before  burdening 
the  system  with  even  greater  numbers  of  ra- 
dioactive materials. 

My  legislation  would:  Block  the  implementa- 
tion of  FDA's  April  18  rijle  which,  among  other 
provisions,  permits  the  irradiation  of  produce; 
block  the  implementation  of  the  FDA  and 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  rules  al- 
lowing for  the  in-adiation  of  pork;  block  any 
further  promulgation  of  rules  expanding  the 
use  of  food  irradiation;  and  require  a  study  to 
review  the  impact  of  food  irradiation  to  human 
health  and  the  environment.  In  addition,  this 
bill  would  tighten  existing  FDA  labeling  re- 
quirements for  irradiated  foods.  Cun-ently,  FDA 
does  not  require  irradiated  Ingredients  to  be 
identified  on  the  label.  In  other  words,  if  irradi- 
ated potatoes  are  used  to  make  potato  soup, 
the  soup  can  would  bear  no  warning  label  to 
indicate  this.  In  my  view,  these  labeling  re- 
quirements are  insufficient  to  allow  consumers 
to  make  informed  choices  about  eating  irradi- 
ated foods.  My  bill  would  extend  labeling  re- 
quirements to  include  irradiated  ingredients 
and  require  a  written  label  indicating  that  the 
food  or  its  components  has  been  subjected  to 
in-adiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  food  irradiation  is  likely  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  expensive  process.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Congress  would  do  well  to 
hold  the  program  in  abeyance  until  we  have  a 
more  profound  understanding  of  the  possible 
consequences.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legislation. 
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sented  faiths  to  make  available  more  clergy 
for  assignment  as  chaplains  in  the  military. 

Clergy  belonging  to  these  faiths  would  be 
immediately  accepted  for  appointment.  Finally, 
the  Secretary  would  be  instructed  to  use  all 
viable  means  to  alleviate  the  faith  imbalar>ce, 
including  the  use  of  standby  tours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  sacrifice  a 
citizen  can  make  than  to  serve  in  the  military 
and  defend  our  Nation.  We  must  make  certain 
that  our  brave  military  personnal  are  provided 
the  guidance,  counsel,  and  good  officM  of  ■ 
chaplain  of  their  own  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1875,  the  military 
chaplains  bill. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ADDRESS  THE 
CHAPLAIN  SHORTAGE  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 
Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  reli- 
gious faiths  are  experiencing  severe  shortages 
of  military  chaplains.  As  a  result,  a  number  of 
servicemen  and  women  are  unable  to  fully 
and  effectively  practice  their  faith. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  remedy 
this  serious  situation.  H.R.  1875,  the  Military 
Chaplains  Faith  Balance  Act,  would  require  a 
more  balanced  representation  of  religious 
faiths  among  chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
be  instructed  to  ask  leaders  of  underrepre- 


CONGRESSIONAL  ARTS  CAUCUS 
HONORS  JOHN  HOUSEMAN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRX8CNTATIVI8 

TTiursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  congressional  arts  caucus  is  proud 
to  honor  an  outstanding  American  artist 
whose  contributions  to  our  cultural  heritage 
have  been  exceptionally  varied  and  extensive. 
Over  more  than  four  decades,  John  House- 
man has  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer,  pro- 
ducer, director,  actor,  and  educator. 

Winning  an  Academy  Award  In  1973  for  his 
portrayal  of  Law  Professor  KIngsfield  in  "The 
Paper  Chase,"  Mr.  Houseman  became  natkjn- 
ally  known,  although  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  in  America  began  years 
before.  Over  the  course  of  his  career,  he  con- 
tinued to  revitalize  the  American  theater  by 
founding  eight  repertory  companies,  including 
the  renowned  Acting  Company,  cun-ently  ap- 
pearing at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

His  direction  of  the  Broadway  production 
"Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts  "—an  opera  with 
an  all-black  cast— brought  him  much  critical 
acclaim,  as  well  as  his  appointment  to  head 
WPA's  negro  theatre  project  in  1935.  His  in- 
novative work  with  the  Federal  theatre 
project— a  program  unk)ue  in  the  history  of 
government  and  the  arts— makes  this  con- 
gressional award  particularly  appropriate. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  Broadway  and  the 
Federal  theatre  project,  Mr.  Houseman  wrote 
and  produced  numerous  radio  series,  Includ- 
ing H.G.  Wells  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  and 
collaborated  on  the  screenplay  that  later 
came  to  be  called  "Citizen  Kane."  Over  the 
years,  his  contributions  to  the  art  of  filmnutk- 
ing  earned  him  20  Academy  Award  nomina- 
tions and  7  Oscars. 

His  work  in  television  is  no  less  remaritable. 
He  conceived,  prepared,  and  produced  the 
series  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts"  and  served  aa 
executive  producer  for  one  of  the  best  dra- 
matic anthologies  on  television— "Playhouse 
90."  Together  these  two  programs  earned  him 
three  Emmy  Awards— with  "Playhouse  90"  re- 
ceiving the  pre8tigk>us  Peabody  Award. 

He  has  sen/ed  in  such  varied  positions  as 
head  of  the  theatre  department  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege; artistic  director  of  the  American  Shake- 
speare Festival  Theatre  and  Academy  In 
Stratford,  CT;  and  director  of  the  drama  divi- 
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ston  of  the  Juilliard  School.  In  1973,  however, 
his  career  in  acting  became  prominent  with 
his  Oscar-winning  performance  in  "The  Paper 
Chase."  Numerous  film  and  television  roles 
followed — including  appearances  as  spokes- 
man for  companies  as  varied  as  Smith 
Barney,  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  McDonald's. 

John  Houseman  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  American  theatrical  tradition.  The  con- 
gressional arts  caucus  is  horxxed  to  present 
him  its  award  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  and  dedication  to  ttie  enrichment 
of  American's  cultural  legacy." 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 
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ums  throughout  the  country.  The  museum 
also  has  created  complete  kits  and  instruc- 
tkxis  to  assist  science  teact>ers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  demonstrate  scientific  princi- 
ples in  a  "hands-on  fun  way". 

It  Is  approaches  like  these  wtiich  will  pro- 
vkje  the  United  States  with  a  continuing 
strong  science  t>ase  and  enable  us  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  global  marketplace  and 
allow  us  to  celebrate  National  Science  Week 
In  the  future. 


May  15,  1986 


POLICE  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  DONRTITER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  11-17  is 
designated  as  Natronal  Science  Week  to 
horHX  our  past  scientifk:  endeavors.  In  my 
om\  district,  the  Northhampton  Junior  High 
School  participated  in  the  nation-wkje  launch 
of  175,000  weather  tracking  balloons  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  second  annual  Natk>nal 
Science  Week.  As  a  former  scientist  and  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, I  am  fully  aware  of  how  these  past 
achievements  have  provided  the  United 
States  with -its  current  high  standard  of  living 
and  quality  of  life.  America's  scientific  leader- 
ship is  recognized  A/orid-wide  and  America's 
contributions  to  science  is  evident  by  the  124 
Nobel  Prizes  awarded  to  American  scientists 
and  engineers  since  the  mid-1 940's.  These 
awards  and  the  technologk:al  benefits  that  oc- 
curred since  1945  reflect  the  strong,  long-term 
U.S.  investment  in  science  and  technology  by 
the  Federal  Government  arvj  its  partr>er — in- 
dustrial America. 

This  investment  did  not  pay  dividends  in  the 
1st  year  nor  in  the  5th  year.  We  are  reaping 
the  benefits  today— just  look  at  the  products 
and  possible  products  coming  from  our  invest- 
ment in  recombinant  DNA  research — new 
drugs  to  fight  cancer,  new  weather  and  dis- 
ease-resistant plants  and  novel  industrial 
products  such  as  metal  ore  recovery  mi- 
crot)es.  The  investment  in  semiconductors  re- 
search in  the  1940-50's  r>ow  provides  com- 
puters in  cars  to  optimize  performance  and  to 
reduce  pollution. 

But  wtiat  about  our  future?  Do  we  continue 
to  follow  what  is  apparently  a  "sharp  invest- 
ment" strategy  and  provide  adequate  support 
for  our  ongoing  basic  research  and  invest  in 
the  development  of  our  future  scientists?  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  under  the  direc- 
tK>n  of  Mr.  Erich  Block,  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  increase  the  support  of  the  U.S.  science  in- 
frastructure and  to  develop  highly  innovative 
programs  like  the  Engineering  Research  Cen- 
ters to  accelerate  the  transition  of  bask:  re- 
search to  industrial  use.  The  Franklin  Institute 
Science  Museum  and  Planetarium  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joel 
Bkxxn,  have  created  a  wonderfully  stimulating 
"Hands  On"  science  exhibit  for  children  of  the 
ages  8  to  14.  This  exhibit  is  now  here  in  Con- 
gress and  will  travel  to  other  science  muse- 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY 
LEONARD 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May 
17,  the  World  Boxing  Council  will  host  a 
dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the  WBC  Sports  Med- 
icine Foundation.  The  dinner  will  honor 
"Sugar"  Ray  Leonard,  who  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  fanrious,  successful  and  beloved 
sons  of  my  own  community.  Prince  Georges 
County,  MD. 

Since  his  gold  medal  victory  at  the  1976 
Olympics,  Ray  Leonard  has  been  a  hometown 
hero.  In  fact,  he  Is  a  national  hero  as  well.  He 
has  had  a  distinguished  professk>nal  boxing 
career,  culminating  in  1981  with  his  winning 
the  unified  title  of  Welterweight  Champion  of 
the  Worid.  It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  in 
recognition  of  Ray  Leonard's  outstanding  ath- 
letic ability  and  achievements  that  he  is  so  ad- 
mired. It  Is  because  of  the  grace  and  class 
with  whk:h  he  confronts  life. 

Certainly,  if  he  wanted,  Ray  Leonard  could 
retire  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  not  work  an- 
other day.  He  has  not  been  content  to  do  so. 
Instead,  he  has  become  a  respected  broad- 
caster. Also,  there  is  every  indk:atk)n  that  he 
is  atxjut  to  resume  his  professional  boxing 
career,  at  least  for  one  fight.  Last  but  not 
least,  Ray  Leonard  has  committed  much  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  charitable  causes.  The 
list  of  boards  and  charitable  organizations  in 
which  he  participates  extends  to  several 
pages. 

In  Palmer  Parte,  MD,  Ray  Leonard  has  been 
the  moving  force  behind  the  boxing  center 
which  is  named  for  him.  He  has  donated  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  it,  and  he  spends  count- 
less hours  there  working  with  aspiring  young 
boxers.  These  efforts  are  a  demonstration  of 
the  best  of  Ray  Leonard  as  a  role  model  for 
youth  who  has  not  forgotten  his  roots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  sending  our  greetings, 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Ray  Leon- 
ard, his  wife  Juanita  and  tfieir  two  sons,  as  he 
is  honored  at  the  WBC  Sports  Medicine  Foun- 
dation's "Main  Event."  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  greater 
champran  to  honor— a  man  who  is  a  champi- 
on as  an  athlete,  and,  more  importantly,  as  a 
human  being. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  we  designated  this  special  day. 
May  15,  "Polk:e  Memorial  Day."  Throughout 
the  Nation,  ceremonies  are  being  held  to 
honor  ttie  sacrifices  of  our  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  peace.  To 
families,  fiiends,  and  peers  of  these  dedicated 
public  servants,  I  extend  my  warmest  personal 
sympathies  and  condolences. 

lronk»lly,  this  body  agreed  on  a  measure 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  effectively  weak- 
ened Federal  gun-control  laws.  The  President 
is  expected  to  sign  into  law  this  measure  de- 
spite the  objectrans  of  our  Nation's  entire 
polk:e  force.  When  this  law  is  enacted,  we  can 
be  certain  that  It  would  be  easier  for  private 
citizens  to  obtain  guns.  That  is  a  frightening 
reality.  It  is  argued  that  with  gun  control,  the 
constitutional  right  of  private  citizens  to  bear 
arms  is  reduced.  I  submit  to  you,  however, 
that  for  those  private  citizens  that  have 
pledged  to  secure  peaceful  communities  tf>eir 
rights  as  human  beings  have  been  neglected. 

On  the  memorial  section  of  the  American 
Polrce  Hall  of  Fame,  more  than  300  California 
officers  are  listed.  An  average  of  three  police- 
men are  killed  each  year  in  the  line  of  duty 
around  the  country.  Ask  ourselves,  is  that 
really  a  fair  reward  for  men  and  women  who 
seek  nothing  but  peace?  Are  we  trading  off 
lives  for  the  right  to  own  arms?  We  speak  of 
those  killed  in  comt>at  as  the  price  for  free- 
dom. Am  I  to  refer  to  the  Americans  we  honor 
today  as  the  price  for  peace  when  we.  In  Con- 
gress, are  contributing  to  their  deaths  by  mini- 
mizing gun  control?  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
scierK:e  convey  that  message  to  any  Ameri- 
can or  to  the  families  of  those  citizens  we 
mourn  today. 

I  can,  however,  say  to  their  families,  friends, 
and  peers  that  it  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to 
enjoy  the  protectk}n  afforded  by  the  sacrifices 
of  your  loved  ones.  Every  American  should 
appreciate  the  difficult  task  that  these  dedicat- 
ed officers  perform  daily.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  would  rather 
have  lived,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  they 
valued  their  lives  as  much  as  they  valued 
ours.  For  the  forces  that  are  performing  this 
much  needed  public  sen/k:e  toiday,  remember 
the  lives  that  depend  on  you— those  who 
have  passed  and  those  who  live  on.  With  my 
warmest  personal  regards,  thank  you. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  voted 
on  the  two  budget  resolutions  offered  by  ttie 
majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  House.  Un- 
fortunately, I  could  support  neither.  I  consider 
both  budgets  undeserving  of  support  and  be- 
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lleve  that  we  should  begin  to  work  on  a  re- 
sponsible budget  plan  that  addresses  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  feel,  however, 
that  now  that  a  budget  has  been  passed,  and 
no  new  alternative  can  come  forward  from  the 
House,  I  should  offer  my  own  plan  to  reduce 
the  deficit  while  meeting  our  pressing  domes- 
tic needs  arKi  international  responsibilities. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Democrats  still  want  to  raise  taxes.  Under 
their  own  projections,  the  cuts  they  made  in 
sperKJing  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  And  they  still 
want  to  raise  taxes.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  the 
Democrats  go  out  and  ask  the  average  Ameri- 
can, who  they  purport  to  represent.  If  they 
should  raise  taxes. 

Second,  the  Republicans  voted  to  increase 
defense  spending  by  $6  billion.  For  over  1 
year  now  I  have  listened  to  an  endless  litany 
of  horror  stories  about  waste  in  the  defense 
program.  I  think  that  the  Defense  Department 
should  have  its  funding  frozen  until  they  learn 
to  manage  the  resources  they  already  have. 
We  in  Congress  are  considering  reforms  of 
the  Pentagon  including  a  reorganization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  support  almost  all  of 
those  reforms.  Sometimes  I  am  the  lone  Re- 
publican to  do  so.  But  I  know  that  there  is 
only  one  proven  way  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  sleeping  giant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac; we  have  to  take  away  his  "honey". 
And  I  think  it  Is  high  time  we  sent  the  Penta- 
gon a  signal  that  we  are  going  to  do  so. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  to  take  the 
$6  billion  the  Republicans  want  to  spend  on 
the  Pentagon  and  spend  it  on  needed  domes- 
tic programs  like  child  nutrition,  mass  transit 
and  housing.  As  for  the  $7  billion  the  Demo- 
crats wants  to  raise  in  taxes.  Let's  leave  it 
where  it  belongs— in  the  pockets  of  the  aver- 
age American  who  has  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  wasteful  government  for  too  long. 


THE  38TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  STATE  OP  ISRAEL 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  saluting  the  people  of  Israel  on  the 
occaskjn  of  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  their  nation.  Thirty-eight  years  ago,  at 
midnight,  May  14-15,  1948,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  lyar,  5708,  under  the  Jewish  calendar, 
the  Israeli  people  proudly  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence under  the  most  adverse  of  condi- 
tions and  the  British  mandate  for  Palestine 
came  to  an  end. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
in  70  A.D.  and  their  final  heroic  stand  against 
the  Romans  at  Massada  in  73  A.D.  until  they 
declared  their  independence  on  May  14, 
1948,  the  Jewish  people  were  without  a 
homeland  and  in  the  diaspora— dispersed 
throughout  the  wortd  but  without  the  loss  of 
their  identity. 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  during  these 
tragic  centuries,  Jews  were  politically,  socially, 
and  physically  persecuted,  and  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  religious  rituals  and  cultural 
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celebrations.  This  sad  history  of  abuse  culmi- 
nated in  the  Holocaust,  a  systematic  effort  to 
completely  erase  the  existence,  the  culture, 
and  the  history  of  Jewish  people.  Neverthe- 
less, their  spirit  and  determination  one  day  to 
be  able  to  seek  new  lives  in  freedom  and 
human  dignity  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
never  waivered. 

Seen  in  this  historic  context,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  was  a  momentous 
turning  point  in  the  2,000-year  struggle  by  the 
Jewish  people  to  achieve  self-determination 
and  religious  freedom.  The  Jewish  people, 
who  had  suffered  so  many  centuries  of  perse- 
cution, and  had  experienced  the  bitterness 
and  despair  of  an  existence  without  even  the 
most  basic  human  rights,  were  able  to  finally 
declare  their  independence. 

In  38  short  years,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Israel  have  turned  the  desert  into  a  modern 
agricultural  and  technological  state,  and  today, 
as  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East, 
Israel  remains  our  trusted  ally  and  friend.  It 
also  continues  to  be  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
Jews  who  still  are  experiencing  severe  perse- 
cution under  Communist  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  citizens  of  Israel, 
and  their  friends  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, and  throughout  the  world,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  May  the  establishment  if 
Israel  continue  to  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  for  all  peoples  of  the 
wortd  who  seek  to  determine  the  course  of 
their  own  destinies,  and  to  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity,  without  fear  of  persecution. 


STRIVING  POR  A  BETTER  WAY 
OP  LIPE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  axe  will  eliminate  or 
drastically  limit  funding  for  many  worthwhile 
domestic  programs — including  job  training  pro- 
grams for  the  poor. 

Despite  the  threat  of  Gramm-Rudman,  I  will 
continue  to  fight  to  save  valuable  programs 
like  WIN  and  the  Job  Corps  because  without 
the  unique  opportunities  they  give  to  our  Na- 
tkin's  young  people,  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
hopelessness  will  surely  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  In  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  April  27,  1986.  The  article  profiles 
young  women  to  refuse  to  be  trapped  in  an 
endless  web  of  poverty  and  hopelessness,  but 
instead  insist  upon  striving  for  self-reliance 
and  a  better  way  of  life. 
Job  Training  Helps  Welfare  Recipients  to 
WIN 
[By  Linda  Lamendola] 

Pearl  Nath  is  a  35-year-old  mother  of 
three  whose  work  history  was  limited  to  un- 
skilled, low-paying  Job  such  as  dishwasher 
and  cashier. 

But  that  was  before  she  registered  (or  a 
Job  training  program  because  the  law  re- 
quires eligible  welfare  recipients  to  actively 
look  for  work  or  lose  public  assistance. 
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"That  was  about  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me,"  said  Nath. 

Last  month,  after  going  through  on-the- 
job  training  aa  a  data  entry  operator  at  the 
state's  employment  services  office  In 
Newark,  she  was  hired  at  IS  an  hour  in  a 
clerical  Job  with  an  East  Orange  manufac- 
turing firm. 

Nath  1b  one  of  the  3,770  New  Jerseyana 
who  were  on  public  assistance  rolls  only  ilx 
months  ago  but  are  now  earning  their  own 
livlnR  in  private  business— at  an  annual  wel- 
fare cost  savings  of  about  $9.9  million, 

State  officials  are  projecting  tSO.S  million 
in  welfare  savings  for  all  of  1986.  Last  year, 
welfare  savings  amount  to  118.8  million  for 
an  overall  total  of  $89.1  million  during  the 
two-year  period. 

The  majority  of  persons  were  able  to  find 
Jobs  after  receiving  job  training  and  coun- 
seling or  other  assistance  through  a  special 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  adminU- 
tered  by  the  state  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Human  Services. 

And  for  women  like  Nath,  the  program 
has  been  literally  a  life-saver. 

Nath  has  been  able  to  move  from  a  one- 
room  attic  apartment  In  Newark  to  a  spa- 
cious apartment  in  Livingston. 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  what  a  boost  to 
my  morale  this  has  all  been  for  me,"  she 
said. 

Nath  now  performs  a  variety  of  duties  In- 
cluding data  entry,  typing  and  switchtward 
operation.  And  Just  last  week,  she  said,  she 
was  informed  by  her  boss  that  she  was 
"made  permanent."  The  first  thing  Nath 
did  was  call  the  staff  at  the  Newark  WIN 
office  to  thank  them  again  for  their  help 
and  support. 

While  on  welfare,  she  was  receiving  $213  a 
month,  she  said. 

Since  she  was  unable  to  support  her 
family,  her  three  children  had  gone  to  live 
with  her  husband  whom  she  divorced  In 
1981. 

"My  children  do  visit  with  me  on  week- 
ends although  I  wish  they  could  be  with  me 
all  the  time,"  she  said. 

In  addition  to  her  own  three  children. 
Nath  also  has  been  raising  her  young  sister, 
Louise  Bowlck,  now  17,  who  moved  in  after 
their  mother  died,  and  a  nephew,  Nairn, 
eight  months  old.  Both  are  still  living  with 
her. 

Last  year,  after  she  could  not  find  work, 
Nath  applied  for  help  from  the  Essex 
County  Welfare  Board.  She  recalled  she  was 
a  little  perturbed  when  told  she  would  X>e  re- 
quired to  register  with  WIN  in  order  to  con- 
tinue receiving  public  assistance.  Although 
every  person  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (APDC)  welfare  bene- 
fits is  required  by  law  to  register  with  WIN. 
some  people— such  as  mothers  with  children 
under  six  or  the  sick,  disabled  or  elderly- 
are  exempt. 

According  to  William  Tracy,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Employment  Services  in  the 
state  Department  of  Labor,  WIN  is  not 
really  a  new  program.  "But  Its  performance 
has  been  going  up  constantly"  and  despite  a 
cutback  in  staff,  "a  bullish  economy  "  has  al- 
lowed the  labor  department  to  place  more 
people  in  Jobs,  he  said. 

Funded  by  the  federal  government,  the 
WIN  program  is  aimed  at  persons  applying 
for  welfare  under  the  AFDC  program,  he 
said.  The  program  focuses  on  reducing  wel- 
fare costs  by  providing  recipients  with  the 
help  to  find  good  Jobs  and  become  Independ- 
ent tax-paying  citizens. 

"We  provide  them  with  the  employment, 
training  and  social  services  necessary  to  find 
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jobs  so  they  are  able  to  end  their  depend- 
ence on  welfare  benefits,"  said  Tracy. 

Eligible  recipients  are  referred  for  job 
training  through  13  state  employment  of- 
fices. 

"Pearl  Nath  is  one  of  our  best  success  sto- 
ries." said  Sally  Hall,  supervising  WIN  spe- 
cialist at  the  state  labor  department. 

"In  spite  of  Pearl's  eagerness,  her  lack  of 
experience  proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment," noted  Hall. 

The  WIN  staff,  impressed  by  her  enthusi- 
asm and  on  learning  that  she  had  high 
school  typing,  suggested  some  work  experi- 
ence would  improve  her  chances  to  land  a 
job  in  the  business  world. 

Nath  was  assigned  to  the  state's  employ- 
ment services  and  WIN  office  in  Newark. 
After  a  few  months,  she  became  experi- 
enced enough  to  be  placed  with  the  East 
Orange  firm. 

•It  was  frightening  at  first  to  have  to  go 
to  work  especially  after  you  have  been  rais- 
ing kids  and  staying  at  home  so  much," 
Nath  said.  "Having  to  get  up  early  to  go  to 
the  job  and  then  come  home  and  care  for 
the  kids  is  double  work  and  when  you  have 
to  do  it  along  with  your  housework,  it's  a 
triple  job.  But  I  love  it.  I  feel  great  and 
having  a  job  has  boosted  my  morale." 

Nath  is  not  the  only  WIN  success. 

Andrianna  Rodriguez  is  another  "shining 
star "  of  the  WIN  program.  A  44-year-old 
mother  of  one  child,  she  had  been  on  and 
off  welfare  since  1975. 

In  1983,  after  being  laid  off  from  her  cleri- 
cal job,  she  was  unable  to  find  work  and  ap- 
plied for  public  welfare. 

Rodriguez  said  she  was  required  to  regis- 
ter for  WIN  and  in  July  1984  was  enrolled  in 
a  federally  funded  clerical  training  course  in 
Newark  run  by  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Civil  Service,  after  being  placed  there  by 
the  labor  counselor. 

Now  Rodriguez  works  as  teacher's  aid  at 
the  school  where  she  was  once  a  student. 

"School  officials  were  so  impressed  by  her 
motivation,  attitude  and  ability  she  was 
hired  as  a  teacher's  assistant,"  said  Jane 
Egee,  her  supervisor.  "She  is  working  with 
us  now." 

"She  contributes  so  much  to  our  trainees. 
Having  been  there  herself,  she  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  them,"  Egee  added. 

For  Rodriguez,  life  now  is  "just  great." 

"When  you  are  on  welfare,  you  feel  very 
low  about  yourself.  But  you  have  to  do  it  be- 
cause without  help,  you  can't  pay  your  rent 
or  buy  food  for  your  children. 

"But  now,  I  have  a  reason  to  get  up  every 
day  and  come  to  work  and  try  to  look  as 
nice  as  I  can.  I  try  to  encourage  the  g^irls  in 
our  class  who  are  trying  to  learn  some  office 
skills,  to  tell  them  they  can  do  it.  too." 

There  are  thousands  of  other  success  sto- 
ries. Like  Linda  Countryman,  for  example. 

A  37-year-old  mother  of  three,  her  only 
recent  work  experience  was  one  year  as  a 
sewing  machine  operator  in  1984.  She  hurt 
her  back  and  was  no  longer  able  to  continue 
on  the  job. 

In  July  1984,  she  registered  for  the  WIN 
program  when  she  applied  for  welfare.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  WIN  counselor,  she  was 
enrolled  in  a  one-year  course  at  Burlington 
County  Community  College,  attending  half 
time  and  working  at  a  state  employment 
service  office  where  she  did  data  entry  work 
part  time. 

In  January  1985,  she  decided  she  wanted 
to  start  working  immediately  although  she 
could  have  remained  in  school  longer.  WIN 
paid  for  repairs  to  her  car  so  she  could  com- 
mute to  Trenton  where  she  started  working 
as  as  clerk  typist  at  $8,900. 
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She  is  now  a  senior  clerk  typist  earning 
$11,900  a  year  and  no  longer  on  welfare. 

David  Phillips,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manpower  Training  Programs  in  the  state 
labor  department,  said  the  average  cost  for 
training  a  welfare  recipient  is  about  $920.  In 
some  cases,  he  said,  where  an  eligible  client 
requires  more  training  and  assistance,  costs 
could  run  about  $2,100  for  each  trainee. 

But  state  officials  see  the  costs  as  a  one- 
time expenditure. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLINGAN  JACKSON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  honor  Mr.  Clingan 
Jackson,  for  whom  a  testimonial  dinner  will  be 
held  on  May  25,  1986,  In  Youngstown,  OH. 
Clingan  Jackson  has  given  Ohio's  Mahoning 
Valley  a  lifetime  of  service,  and  he  is  not  done 
yet.  In  fact,  even  as  he  is  honored,  he  contin- 
ues to  contribute  to  our  community;  funds 
raised  from  his  testimonial  dinner  will  go 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  In 
political  science  at  Youngstown  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Clingan  Jackson,  father  of  two,  has  lead  an 
illustrious  44-year  career  in  journalism.  He 
began  in  1929,  doing  general  reporting  for  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator.  He  became  the  Vindi- 
cator's political  editor  in  1936.  In  1958,  he 
covered  his  own  campaign  for  Goverrror  of 
Ohio.  His  election  night  story  prompted  the 
head  of  Scripps-Howard  to  proclaim,  "By  God, 
he  is  a  newspaperman."  Over  the  years,  Clin- 
gan Jackson  has  interviewed  many  Ohio  and 
national  legislators,  including  Presidents  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  John  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard  Nixon,  Jimmy 
Carter,  Gerald  Ford,  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  also  led  an  active  politk:al 
life.  He  began  as  Lowellville  Village  council- 
man, served  as  State  representative  and 
State  senator,  and  chaired  the  Ohio  Highway 
Construction  Council. 

In  addition  to  a  successful  and  active  jour- 
nalistic and  political  career,  Clingan  Jackson 
found  time  to  sen/e  others  through  civic  and 
religious  volunteer  activities.  He  was  an  elder 
and  tnjstee  of  his  church,  where  he  taught 
adult  education  classes  for  many  years.  He 
was  president  of  the  Downtown  Kiwanis  in 
1956,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  over  22  years.  He  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  Youngstown  Char- 
ter Review  Commission  and  chairman  of  the 
senior  citizens'  multipurpose  center.  He  was 
horwred  by  his  community  in  1 956  with  a  spe- 
cial "Jackson"  edition  of  the  Vindicator— truly 
a  testament  to  the  special  character  and  con- 
tribution of  this  fine  individual. 

I  am  delighted  that  so  many  have  chosen  to 
honor  Clingan  Jackson  on  May  25,  and  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  thank 
and  congratulate  him.  His  many  years  of  suc- 
cess and  accomplishment,  of  tireless  commit- 
ment to  duty  and  to  others,  is  an  example  to 
us  all. 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  IlfOIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1986 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month  of  May 
is  traditionally  obsen/ed  as  Older  Americans 
Month.  It  is  a  time  when  we  can  recognize  the 
valuable  contributions  senior  citizens  make  to 
our  country.  We  should  not  only  focus  on 
older  Americans'  accomplishments,  but  also 
commit,  as  a  nation,  to  protect  their  rights  and 
enhance  their  opportunities. 

Seniors  comprise  the  fastest  growing  popu- 
lation segment  in  this  country;  1  in  9  Ameri- 
cans is  at  least  65,  and,  as  more  and  more 
Americans  live  longer  and  play  prominent 
roles  in  our  society,  I  believe  we  should  take 
special  note  of  their  concerns.  Age  creates  no 
philosophical  barriers  and  draws  no  philosphi- 
cal  lines,  unless  we  choose  to  construct  those 
barriers  and  draw  those  lines.  We  should  learn 
from  the  matured  wisdom  that  older  Ameri- 
cans possess  because  that  is  a  valuable  re- 
source we  cannot  afford  to  igrrare. 

In  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  across  the  country,  our  seniors 
are  particularly  aware  of  the  issues  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
older  citizens  have  taken  an  active  role  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  about  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities,  and  thus,  continue  to  make 
constructive  contributions  to  the  debate  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues. 

Working  with  the  senior  community  has 
been  one  of  my  most  rewarding  jobs  as  a 
Federal  Representative  and  I  will  continue  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  our  older  population. 
Our  seniors  are  entitled  to  be  singled  out  and 
I  applaud  the  month  of  May  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DUMPING 
BILL 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  IS,  1986 
Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  predatory 
pricing  policies  of  our  foreign  competitors 
threaten  American  jobs  in  basic  U.S.  indus- 
tries such  as  machine  tools,  ball-bearings,  and 
semiconductors  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  them. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  foreign  firms 
are  "dumping"  goods  in  the  U.S.  market,  in 
violation  of  U.S.  laws  and  international  agree- 
ments, by  lowering  prices  below  their  actual 
cost  of  production  and  fair  market  value  in 
order  to  gain  U.S.  market  share  and  force 
U.S.  producers  out  of  business. 

Current  remedies,  whk:h  include  the  applica- 
tk>n  of  off-setting  duties,  have  proven  ineffec- 
tive in  deterring  foreign  firms  from  such  vi- 
cious price-cutting  behavior.  Proposed  reme- 
dies in  the  new  trade  bill,  which  include  allow- 
ing U.S.  compa'^ies  to  seek  damages  in  Fed- 
eral district  court,  will  not  halt  this  practice 
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either  because  they  do  not  address  the 
market  share  problem. 

Only  the  denial  of  that  which  foreign  com- 
panies seek  most,  U.S.  market  share,  will  pre- 
vent dumping.  Therefore,  today  I  am  propos- 
ing perhaps  the  toughest  dumping  penalties 
ever  because  I  have  seen  the  damage  done 
by  unrestrained  foreign  predatories  who  target 
our  bask:  industries  and  undermine  employ- 
ment and  security  in  this  country. 

I  believe  we  need  legislation  on  the  books 
which  would  give  our  trade  officials  the  power 
to  impose  temporary  exclusion  of  all  goods 
from  the  U.S.  maritet  whk:h  are  produced  by 
any  person  or  firm  found  to  be  engaged  in 
predatory  pricing  in  violatk>n  of  the  U.S.  anti- 
dumping code.  And  under  my  bill,  incorrigible 
repeat  offenders  could  be  excluded  perma- 
nently. 

It  would  work  like  this:  If  you're  caught 
once,  you  cannot  import  for  at  least  90  days 
and  perhaps  on  up  to  a  year,  depending  on 
your  previous  record.  If  you're  caught  a 
second  time,  you  cannot  import  for  at  least  1 
year  and  possibly  up  to  5  years.  Three  strikes 
and  you're  out  for  at  least  5  years,  or  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  you 
demonstrate  no  respect  for  our  laws,  he  or 
she  may  bar  you  permanently. 

I  believe  we  need  to  get  to  the  root  problem 
of  this  particular  unfair  trading  problem  by 
convincing  other  nations  that  our  maritet  is 
not  easy  pickings  for  their  companies  which 
undercut  prices  as  a  matter  of  policy.  When 
they  see  that  the  price  of  getting  caught  is  not 
worth  the  risk,  ttien  they  will  stop. 

After  the  fanfare  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
subsidies,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  inves- 
tigate this  issue  further  and  consider  my  ap- 
proach as  the  only  effective  way  to  stop  for- 
eign dumping. 


THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY  AND 
KALAMAZOO:  100  YEARS  TO- 
GETHER 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years  ago,  in 
the  basement  of  a  downtown  building  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Ml,  four  brothers  named  Upjohn— Wil- 
liam, Henry,  James,  and  Frederick,  all  of  them 
doctors— started  a  small  company  called  the 
Upjohn  Pill  and  Granule  Co.  The  new  firm  was 
a  small  operation.  Its  first  product  list  included 
186  pill  formulas  compounded  from  56  drugs 
and  botanicals.  Its  sales  in  its  first  year  of  op- 
eratk>n  arTK>unted  to  $50,000. 

From  those  modest  beginnings,  the  compa- 
ny steadily  grew.  It  opened  its  first  branch 
sales  office  in  New  Yori(  City  4  years  later.  It 
began  the  20th  century  by  expanding  and  be- 
coming a  manufacturer  of  general  pharmaceu- 
ticals, changing  its  name  in  1902  to  the 
Upjohn  Co. 

In  their  wildest  dreams,  the  four  brothers 
who  started  business  in  1866  could  not  have 
Imagined  what  their  company  would  become. 
Today,  as  the  Upjohn  Co.  celelsrates  its  cen- 
tennial, it  is  a  worldwkje  enterprise  with 
annual  sales  surpassing  S2  billion.  It  has  re- 
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search,  manufacturing,  sales,  and  distribution 
facilities  in  more  than  200  locatk>ns  in  about 
1 50  nations. 

But  although  the  company  has  grown  enor- 
mously in  its  century  of  existence  and  oper- 
ates in  the  four  corners  of  ttie  wortd,  its  home 
t>ase  has  always  been  and  remains  in  Kala- 
mazoo. The  city  of  Kalamazoo  is  in  my  district, 
so  I'm  very  well  aware  of  what  Upjohn  has 
meant  there. 

First,  Upjohn  is  the  largest  employer  In 
Kalamazoo  County.  Its  direct  financial  impact 
on  the  area  in  1984  was  more  than  $441  mil- 
lion annually,  and  it  employs  almost  8,000 
people  in  the  county. 

The  Upjohn  Co.  has  made  its  mari(  on  the 
community  in  other  ways.  Long  before  the 
phrase  "corporate  social  responsibility" 
became  fashionable,  the  Upjohn  Co.  and  the 
Upjohn  family  were  busy  making  magnificent 
contributions  to  the  area.  Today,  you  can  drive 
through  Kalamazoo  and  see  the  Upjohn  con- 
tributions all  around  you— a  civic  auditorium,  a 
beautiful  park,  an  art  center,  a  municipal  golf 
course,  a  philanthropic  foundation,  an  Interna- 
tionally respected  think  tank,  and  much  more. 

It  is  apt  that  In  its  centennial  year,  the 
Upjohn  Co.  is  giving  a  gift  to  the  children  of 
Kalamazoo.  It  is  the  Kalamazoo  Area  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Center,  which  will  offer 
youngsters  in  the  9th  through  12th  grades  the 
accelerated  math  and  science  instmctton  not 
now  available  to  them  at  indlvkJual  schools. 
This  gift,  worth  some  S2  million,  will  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kalamazoo  Board  of 
Education  and  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation 
this  fall. 

I've  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  countless  Upjohn  executives  and  em- 
ployees on  all  sorts  of  civic  projects.  These 
days,  the  company  is  ably  led  by  three  gentle- 
men: R.T.  Parfet,  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer;  Theodore 
Cooper,  M.D.,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  board; 
and  Lawrence  C.  Hoff,  the  company's  presi- 
dent. Upjohn  has  been  blessed  with  other  ex- 
ecutives who  provided  first-rate  leadership 
and  contributed  much  to  the  community,  such 
as  Dr.  Gitford  Upjohn  and  Donald  Gilmore.  Ev- 
eryone in  Kalamazoo  knows  all  these  names. 

Kalamazoo  is  a  more  prosperous,  more  at- 
tractive, more  cultivated,  and  more  pleasant 
place  to  live  because  of  the  Upjohn  Co.  They 
have  done  very  well  indeed  in  their  first  100 
years.  I  wish  them  just  as  much  success  in 
their  next  100  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  L. 
HERRING 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Raymond  L.  Herring,  who  died  at  age  72  on 
April  30  at  Western  Baptist  Hospital  in  his 
ho^town  of  Paducah. 

Raymond  Herring  owned  and  operated  the 
R.L  Herring  Insurance  Agency  in  Paducah  for 
many  years. 

Through  the  years  I  have  served  as  a  Ken- 
tucky State  senator  and  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
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Representativet,  I  have  frequently  visited  with 
the  Paducah  Lons  Club.  This  club  is  a  highly 
respected  organizatk>n  with  a  large  member- 
ship and  is  the  sponsor  each  year  of  Padu- 
cah's  most  successful  telethon— raising 
money  for  handicapped  children— over 
WPSD-TV,  the  NBC  station  in  Paducah. 

I  am  to  speak  next  Tuesday  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Paducah  Lions  Club.  However, 
it  won't  be  the  same  without  Raymond  Herring 
being  present.  Raymond  was  the  tail  twister 
for  the  Lions  in  Paducah.  He  couM  and  would 
fine  the  members  for  being  late  to  their  noon 
luncheon  meeting,  or  for  not  wearing  their 
club  pin,  or  whatever.  This  was  and  is  a  fund- 
raising  method  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
Raymond  Herring,  as  club  tail  twister,  even 
fined  a  few  club  guests  ever  so  often.  I  was 
one  of  his  favorite  targets  for  hurrxxous  ridi- 
cule and  for  fines. 

The  club  members  would  await  my  re- 
sponse in  kind  to  Raymond  Herring.  I  can  re- 
memtier  looking  forward  to  the  Paducah  Liont 
Club  meetings  just  so  I  could  find  out  Ray- 
mond Herring's  latest  humor  regarding  club 
members  and  guests. 

Obvk>usly,  it  is  easy  to  tell  that  I  was  very 
fond  of  Raymond  Herring. 

A  veteran  of  Worid  War  II,  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Mr.  Herring  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Mr  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Herring.  He 
was  a  member  of  Fountain  Avenue  United 
Methodist  Church;  Paducah  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  127;  Rizpah  Shrine  Temple  of  Madisorv 
vllle;  Paducah  Lk)ns  Club;  Paducah  Elks  Club, 
and  all  Masonic  bodies. 

Mr.  Herring  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Hening;  a  daughter,  Kathy  Moore  of 
Paducah;  two  stepdaughters,  Hamet  Kay 
Rudy  Blades  of  Newburgh,  IN,  and  Beveriy 
Rudy  Baker  of  Madrid,  Spain;  three  sisters, 
Ruth  Madrey  of  Mayfield,  Birdie  Thomas  of 
Paducah,  and  Leia  Harris  of  Chicago,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  Kathleen  and 
the  family  our  sympathy  and  prayers  at  this, 
difficult  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May 
15,  1986,  I  was  unable  to  stay  for  the  final 
votes  on  the  concunent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1 987.  I  had  a  previous  commitment 
which  I  could  not  cancel  and  had  to  leave 
before  the  floor  debate  was  completed.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337,  and 
"no"  on  final  passage  of  this  resolution  which 
was  Chairman  Gray's  version.  The  Latta 
budget  contained  the  necessary  spending  re- 
ductions, adequate  defense  numbers  which 
would  not  cause  cuts  in  military  personnel,  as 
would  ttie  chairman's  budget,  and  most  impor- 
tantly it  did  not  call  for  an  unconscionable  and 
unexplained  increase  in  taxes. 
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ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

STEPS  UP  ASSISTANCE  TO  DE- 
VELOPING WORLD 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 
Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  about 
the  Rockefeller  Foundatkjn  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  The  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  recently  emt>arked  upon  a  new 
strategy  in  its  efforts  to  promote  economic 
arxl  social  development  around  the  globe.  I 
was  privileged  to  learn  about  this  new  direc- 
tion at  a  luncheon  I  attended  recently  hosted 
by  Dr.  Rkrfiard  Lyman,  president  of  the  foun- 
datk>n.   I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
shoukj  take  a  cue  from  Dr.  Lynrtan  and  his  as- 
sociates as  to  how  to  turn  dollars  and  cents 
into  meaningful  programs. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1986] 
Rockefeller  Unit  E>oubles  Its  Third- 
World  Aid 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  adopting  an 
expanded  global  program,  will  spend  up  to 
$300  million  in  the  next  five  years  to  pro- 
mote economic  and  social  development  in 
third-world  countries.  The  sum   is  double 
the  money  the  private  philanthropy  provid- 
ed for  overseas  aid  in  the  last  five  years. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Lyman,  the  foundation 
president,  said  Thursday  that  the  new  strat- 
egy sought  to  insure  that  benefits  from 
recent  research  in  agriculture,  health  and 
population  control  reached  those  in  greatest 
need,  "the  poor  and  vulnerable." 

More  than  a  billion  people  live  in  poverty, 
he  said,  and  the  sub-Saharan  countries  will 
get  particular  attention  l)ecause  their  prob- 
lems are  the  most  intractable. 

"We  l)elieve  that  by  promoting  the  equita- 
ble and  effective  use  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  l)enefit  hitherto  excluded  groups,  we 
will  capitalize  on  our  own  strengths  and 
complement  the  efforts  of  others,"  Dr. 
Lyman  said  at  a  news  conference. 

The  increase  in  funding  puts  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  roughly  on  a  level  with 
the  overseas  aid  supplied  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, which  is  spending  $60  million  annu- 
ally for  developing  countries,  and  well 
ahead  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  which  each  st>end 
atwut  $10  million  on  foreign  assistance,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  Fox,  vice  president  of  the 
Council  on  Foundations. 

By  comparison.  Federal  assistance  to 
third-world  countries  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  will  total 
$600  million  this  year. 

Dr.  Lyman  and  Rockefeller  officials,  in 
outlining  the  program,  said  recent  biotech- 
nological  progress  could  have  an  effect  in 
the  poorer  countries  comparable  with  the 
gains  accomplished  in  the  1950's  when  the 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations  promot- 
ed new  high-yield  grains  that  brought  about 
a  "green  revolution." 

He  added  that  the  foundation  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  third- 
world  countries,  which  could  otherwise  be 
overlooked  as  the  powerful  industrial  coun- 
tries focus  mainly  on  the  competition  for 
trade  advantages. 

The  foundation  does  not  contemplate  ex- 
pansion of  its  overseas  staff,  he  said,  but 
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rather  expects  to  work  extensively  with 
local  government  authorities  and  also  to  tap 
the  talent  of  the  many  younger  scientists 
and  technicians  it  has  trained  over  the  years 
under  fellowship  programs.  There  are  about 
2,000  working  abroad  in  50  countries. 

Although  the  specific  outlays  of  the  new 
global  program  have  not  been  decided,  foun- 
dation officials  provided  these  initial  exam- 
ples of  activities: 

The  Rockefeller  program  will  focus  on  In- 
suring that  research  gains,  such  as  recent 
advances  made  in  vaccine  research  against 
malaria  and  other  diseases,  are  made  avail- 
able to  "end  users."  It  will  also  support 
availability  to  China  and  African  countries 
of  an  improved  contraceptive,  Norplant,  a 
hormone  capsule  implanted  under  the  skin 
that  provides  protection  for  five  years. 

The  foundation  will  improve  links  be- 
tween existing  international  agricultural  re- 
search centers  and  the  domestic  agricultural 
programs  of  African  countries  and  through 
them  "to  reach  the  African  farmer." 

New  research  will  be  initiated  to  deter- 
mine how  women  in  developing  countries  in- 
fluence and  are  affected  by  the  expansion 
of  industry  or  modernization  of  agriculture. 
A  related  project  will  examine  how  import- 
ed technologies  can  be  blended  with  famil- 
iar local  ones. 

The  foundation  will  examine  research, 
education  and  technology-management  poli- 
cies in  some  third  world  countries  to  deter- 
mine how  they  affect  developmental  efforts. 
It  will  also  support  work  in  technology 
transfer  and  examine  license  and  patent 
practices  that  could  obstruct  the  transfer. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Prewitt,  vice  president  of  the 
foundation  who  will  have  overall  direction 
of  the  program,  said  he  regarded  it  as  a 
long-term  undertaking.  "We  see  it  as  a  start- 
ing point  to  insure  the  benefits  of  science 
reach  those  most  in  need— the  farmer,  the 
mother  trying  to  control  pregnancy  and  the 
parent  trying  to  protect  a  child  against  dis- 
ease," he  said. 
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Whereas.  The  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  was  es- 
tablished at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission convention  in  March  1889.  Since 
that  time,  the  Association  has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  regula- 
tory subjects  and  in  the  uniformity  in  state 
regulation.  In  honor  of  the  contributions 
the  Association  has  made  to  this  country 
over  the  past  one  hundred  years,  the  Com- 
missioners Emeritus  have  requested  the  is- 
suance of  a  postage  stamp  commemorating 
this  auspicious  anniversary:  and 

Whereas.  Composed  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred state,  federal,  and  international  agen- 
cies, including  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  provides  state  agen- 
cies with  technical  assistance  and  research, 
which  promote  uniform  regulatory  practices 
nationwide;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  has  not 
only  offered  much-needed  Information  and 
services  to  state  and  federal  agencies  over 
the  past  century,  but  it  has  also  been  a  vital 
instrument  for  community  improvement  by 
standardizing  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion and  utility  industries;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Senate  of  the  116th  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  in  adopting  this  Resolution,  congratu- 
late the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  on  the  occasion  of  its 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  and  salute  the 
meml>ers  of  the  regulatory  commissions, 
past  and  present,  as  outstanding  citizens; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  and  to 
the  news  media  of  Ohio. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REGULATORY  UTIUTY 
COMMISSIONERS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  a  resolution  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Ohio  Senate  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners.  The 
NARUC,  in  partnership  with  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Ohio  have  provid- 
ed very  valuable  services  for  all  utilities  cus- 
tomers and  I  commend  this  forthcoming  anni- 
versary celebration  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

A  Resolution  Recognizing  the  100th  Anni- 
versary OP  THE  National  Association  op 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  116th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  are 
pleased  to  congratulate  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
on  the  occasion  of  its  Centennial;  and 


LEGISLATIOIJ  TO  REFORM  FED- 
ERAL ONSHORE  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASING  PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OP  west  VIRGINIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Mo  Udall.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  reform  the  manner  In 
which  the  Federal  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  is  conducted. 

The  chairman's  legislation  represents  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  consideration  of 
onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  reform.  During 
this  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mining 
and  Natural  Resources  has  conducted  two 
oversight  hearings  on  the  program  and  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  at  this  time  uncertain  about  the 
ability  of  its  noncompetitive  leasing  system  to 
withstand  fraud  and  abuse  as  welt  as  its  ability 
to  determine  whether  tracts  of  land  should  be 
made  available  for  leasing  under  the  cornpeti- 
five  or  noncompetitive  system. 

This  uncertainty  calls  into  question  the  suit- 
ability of  the  current  program  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation.  Not  only  is  the 
energy  potential  of  public  lands  being  threat- 
ened under  such  an  environment,  but  also  tfie 
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publK's  right  to  receive  a  fair  rate  of  return 
from  the  development  of  federally  owned  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  onshore  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program,  as  authorized  by  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  consists 
of  a  competitive  and  noncompetitive  system. 
For  larKJs  within  a  known  geological  structure 
(KQS)  of  a  producing  oil  and  gas  fteld,  a  com- 
petitive leasing  procedure  Is  used.  For  lands 
outside  of  a  KGS,  the  simultaneous  leasing 
system,  comrrxjnly  referred  to  as  the  lottery,  is 
used  as  is  over-the-counter  trading. 

While  this  system  is  fine  in  theory,  the  6LM 
has  encountered  problems  in  making  KGS  de- 
terminations. Further,  the  lottery  system  due 
to  allegations  of  abuse  has  been  suspended  a 
number  of  times.  Because  of  these  controver- 
sies, the  orderly  development  of  the  Nation's 
onshore  oil  and  gas  potential  is  rapidly  being 
undermined. 

As  one  wfio  strongly  believes  in  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  increased  reliance  upon  do- 
mestic energy  resources,  the  cun'ent  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  onshore  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program  is  of  great  concern.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985,  there  were  22,718  producing  oil  and 
gas  leases  under  BLM  supervision.  During 
that  fiscal  year  175  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
1062  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  produced 
from  Federal  leases. 

As  I  have  stated.  Chairman  Uoau's  legisla- 
tk>n  appears  to  represent  a  good  starting  point 
for  discusskxis  on  reform  legislation.  While  I 
have  some  reservatrons  with  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  the  proposal  provides  for  a 
compromise  between  those  seeking  the  total 
elimination  of  the  noncompetitive  leasing 
system  and  those  who  t>elieve  some  sem- 
blarKe  of  this  type  of  leasir>g  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  competition  and  promote  exploration. 
It  certainly  would  not  be  in  the  publk:  interest 
to  reduce  the  partk:ipation  of  the  independent 
oil  and  gas  sector  in  the  Federal  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  on  this  matter,  as 
well  as  with  others  who  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  issues  we  are  seeking  to  ad- 
dress. 


VFW  ESSAY  WINNER  LEO 
PROCESO  JACOBO 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS.  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  Into  the  Record  an  essay  by  Leo  Pro- 
ceso  Jacobo,  the  Maryland  winner  of  the 
Vowe  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program. 

The  program  was  started  38  years  ago  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Offrce  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary Schools  Principals.  Sponsorship  was  pro- 
vkjed  by  the  Natk>nal  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, Electrons  Industries  Associatk>n  and 
State  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Starting  in  1958-59,  the  program  was  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  with  ttie  broadcasters  still  serv- 
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ing  as  sponsors.  In  1961-62,  the  VFW  as- 
sumed sole  sponsorship  responsibility. 

This  past  year  more  than  250,000  students 
participated,  receiving  awards  amounting  to 
over  $675,000.  During  the  past  24  years  of 
VFW  sponsorship,  over  5  millkxi  students 
have  participated  and  awards  totaling  more 
than  $3  million  have  been  given  to  winners  at 
all  levels. 

Mr.  Jacobo  is  a  senior  at  Calvert  Hall  Col- 
lege High  School  in  Baltimore.  I  congratulate 
him  on  winning  the  scholarship,  and  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  college  career  and  his  future 
endeavors  in  the  study  of  law. 

New  Horizons  por  America's  Youth 

There,  in  the  distance,  is  a  foreboding  ho- 
rizon, a  challenge  to  reach  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence, or  unthinkable  destruction. 

"You  will  be  America's  best  generation,  or 
you  will  l>e  her  last"! 

These  demanding,  apocalyptic  words  of 
Dr.  Harold  Bosley,  former  Dean  of  the  Duke 
University  Divinity  School,  challenge  Amer- 
ica's youth  to  be  her  best  generation  or  her 
last.  An  America  in  need  of  direction,  a 
planet  in  need  of  genuine  peace,  a  new  hori- 
zon, beckoning  all  young  Americans  to  t>e 
the  l)est. 

How  are  we.  the  youth  of  America,  to  be 
the  l>est?  I  firmly  t>elieve  we  can  X>e  the  l>est 
by  personally  committing  ourselves  to  genu- 
ine honesty  and  hard  work. 

Honesty  is  a  virtue,  which  must  be  learned 
and  lived  at  our  young  age.  It  is  essential  in 
our  quest  for  the  horizon,  the  quest  to  be 
the  l>e8t.  Along  the  way,  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  tempting  traps  dishonesty  lays  for 
us.  All  too  often,  youthful  inexperience 
leaves  us  vulnerable  to  dishonest  actions. 
We  are  all  tempted  to  lie  .  .  .  "Everybody's 
doing  it"  ...  or  to  cheat  .  .  .  "just  this 
once"  ...  or  to  steal  .  .  .  "I'm  not  really 
hurting  anyone".  And  little  by  little  dishon- 
esty takes  over. 

Honesty  produces  trust.  Trust  is  the  key 
to  society's  success,  the  success  of  any  rela- 
tionship. l>e  it  parent-child,  student-teacher, 
husband-wife,  or  even  President  and  Pre- 
mier. Unless  behavior  Is  honest  there  can  be 
no  success,  no  trust,  and  the  horizon  of 
America's  youth  will  slowly  recede. 

Honesty  also  demands  hard  work.  What 
our  nation  is  today  has  l)een  achieved  by 
hard  work.  The  American  dream,  of  attain- 
ing one's  goals,  through  hard  work,  must  in- 
spire my  generation.  We  must  understand, 
dreams  can  only  be  realized  by  our  personal 
efforts,  and  will  not  be  handed  to  us  on  a 
silver  platter.  America's  youth,  needed  to 
le&m  the  lesson  of  the  idealistic  young  man. 
who.  at  the  age  of  20.  believed  he  could 
change  the  world.  At  age  40,  he  realized 
that  changing  the  world  was  impossible,  so 
he  would  judge  life  a  success  if  he  could 
only  change  20  other  people.  Finally,  at  age 
60,  he  realized,  that  life  would  have  t>een 
successful  if  he  had  changed  just  one 
person— himself .  Now.  and  not  at  age  60,  my 
generation,  should  understand  we  cannot 
change  our  troubled  world  unless  we  first 
change  ourselves.  Our  individual  honesty 
and  hard  work  will  eventually  Improve  soci- 
ety, and  will  guide  us  to  the  horizon. 

The  challenge  to  be  the  "best  or  the  last" 
is  a  demanding  one.  in  a  world  where  mis- 
siles are  far  more  accurately  guided  than 
men.  Our  honesty  and  hard  work  will  lead 
us  to  appreciate,  the  prophetic  worlds  of 
Pope  Paul  VI:  "If  you  want  peace,  work  for 
injustice"! 

We  must  overcome  apathy  and  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  injustice.  Murders,  rob- 
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beriet.  frightened  citizens  hiding  behind 
locked  doors  occur  because  we  tolerate  in- 
justice—injustice victimizing  the  Innocent, 
and  the  helpless.  We  Americans  stand  by 
witnessing,  but  not  acting.  To  be  the  best. 
America's  youth  must  no  longer  be  specta- 
tors of  Injustice,  rather,  we  must  t>e  partici- 
pants in  establishing  justice.  With  justice 
achieved  in  America,  we  can  strive  for  glol>al 
peace. 

To  be  "the  best  and  not  the  laat",  is 
frightening,  challenging,  demanding  Our 
efforts  to  be  the  best  will  determine  wheth- 
er we  will  even  "be".  With  undying  devo- 
tion, undiminishing  determination  to  hones- 
ty, hard  work  and  Justice.  America's  youth 
will  l>e  able  to  overcome  the  fears  and  the 
otMtacles. 

There,  in  the  distance.  Is  a  beacon  of  hope 
or  a  foreshadowing  of  doom,  a  New  Horizon 
for  America's  Youth,  to  t>e  the  best  and  not 
the  last.  We  cannot,  we  must  not .  .  .  fall. 


IN  PRAISE  OP  NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

TTturtdav,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations are  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
volunteer  spirit.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  some  of  the  good  work  done  in  my 
home  State  of  Georgia— and  in  each  of  my 
colleague's  home  States— by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations that  strive  to  meet  humanitarian  and 
public  service  goals. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  our  Govern- 
ment has  t>een  shifting  much  of  the  social  and 
humanltanan  responsibilities  to  the  private 
sector.  Efforts  to  decrease  the  Federal  deficit 
have  placed  new  burdens  and  new  strains  on 
even  the  most  established  and  well-recog- 
nized nonprofit  organizations.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment has  whittled  away  at  many  programs, 
we  have  hoped  that  the  private  sector  wouM 
continue  to  provkje  those  servces  to  our  el- 
derly, our  sick,  our  needy,  our  disadvan- 
taged—the  folks  not  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Presklent's  last  State  of  the  Union 
address,  he  praised  the  "mighty  river  of  good 
works"  that  contributed  S74  billion  in  voluntary 
giving  last  year  atone.  We've  come  to  rely  on 
that  river  for  so  many  serMces  to  our  friends 
and  families  that  it's  diffwult  to  imagine  the 
state  of  our  Union  without  those  organizatk)ns 
working  with  us. 

Well,  whether  knowingly  or  not— whether 
aware  of  the  implications  or  not— a  lot  of  folks 
are  talking  atiout  damming  up  that  river. 

Organizations  must  raise  funds  and  commu- 
nicate with  volunteers  if  they  are  to  make  any 
Impact  in  their  missions.  They  rely  on  the 
mails  to  solicit  those  donatkjns  and  help  co- 
ordinate that  volunteer  spirit.  If  we  close  off 
their  access  to  the  mails — dam  up  that  river— 
the  consequences  may  be  more  dramatic  than 
we  anticipate. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  willingly  thwart 
the  efforts  of  groups  that  are  trying  to  pick  up 
the  slack  created  by  government  cuts.  But 
third-class  nonprofit  postal  rates  have  shot  up 
over  45  percent  since  December.  Where  are 
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Survivors,  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
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nonprofits  going  to  make  up  those  costs? 
Ttiey  may  have  to  reduce  services,  or  start 
charging  fees  for  services. 

Imagine  the  Red  Cross,  for  example.  Be- 
cause of  that  rash  of  disasters  that  we  experi- 
enced last  year,  they  spent  a  record  $48  mil- 
lion in  6  months  and  ended  up  $14  million  in 
tt>e  red  as  a  result.  They  have  had  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  raise  funds  if  they  are  to  be 
ready  wtien  needed  again — and  they  surely 
will  be.  The  Red  Cross  Is  turning  to  direct  mail 
to  raise  funds  and  bolster  the  donor  base  for 
their  reserve  disaster  fund.  I  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible tor  hiking  the  already  soaring  non- 
profit postal  rates  on  folks  like  the  Red  Cross 
or  forcing  them  to  charge  user  fees  to  victims 
of  disaster. 

Now,  more  than  ever.  Congress  must  reaf- 
firm our  support  for  the  worths  of  the  private 
sector.  Without  such  support,  religious,  philan- 
thropic, educational,  scientific,  cultural,  frater- 
nal, veterans,  and  labor  groups  will  be  forced 
into  making  hard  decisions  that  can  only  de- 
crease private  sector  activity. 

Remembering  that  figure  of  $74  billion  in 
voluntary  giving  last  year — consider  that  the 
revenue  forgorie  payment  to  tfie  Postal  Serv- 
kxs  was  reduced  to  only  $716  millkjn  last 
year.  This  year,  the  Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mail- 
ers tells  me  that  we  need  $833  million  to  fund 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1987— and  that  in- 
cludes $58  million  for  a  prior  year  adjustment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  con- 
stitutes a  wise  investment  in  behalf  of  our 
entire  society. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember  the  good 
works  done  by  the  nonprofit  private  sector  in 
their  communities  and  salute  that  work  by  pro- 
vkJing  them  with  the  tools  to  continue  to  do 
the  job.  Let  us  show  our  support  for  their  ef- 
forts by  provkling  adequate  funding  for  reve- 
nue forgone. 


PROFAMILY  COALITION  URGES 
HOUSE  AND  SENATE  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN PROFAMILY  ASPECTS  OF 
TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding aspects  of  the  recent  det>ate  over  tax 
reform  has  been  the  opportunity  to  bring 
some  fairness  to  tl-ie  Tax  Code  in  its  treatment 
of  the  American  family.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
other  body  has  included  a  $2,000  exemptkjn 
for  every  family  member  as  a  part  of  its  tax 
reform  proposal,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
final  legislation  will  maintain  this  crucial  com- 
ponent of  tax  reform,  without  which  the  pro- 
posal would  fall  far  short  of  its  goals  of  fair- 
ness to  the  American  family.  The  success  we 
have  been  able  to  attain  in  making  this  the 
centerpiece,  along  with  lower  rates  on  latx}r 
and  capital,  of  tax  reform  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  work  of  a  broad-based  coalition  of  pro- 
famHy  groups  that  have  made  this  their  No.  1 
priority.  The  impact  that  this  coalitxin  has  had 
on  the  concept  of  tax  reform  is  evident  In  tfie 
Republk:an  Platform  of  1984.  which  called  for 
the  increase  of  ttie  personal  exemptk}n  to  a 
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minimum  of  $2,000,  and  indexing  to  prevent 
further  erosk>n.  This  was  included  as  a  key 
component  of  tax  reform  by  President  Reagan 
in  his  proposals,  and  was  a  major  part  of  my 
tax  reform  bill,  the  Kemp-Kasten  proposal.  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  this  coalition,  led  by 
such  outstanding  Americans  as  Dr.  James 
Dobson,  Phyllis  Shafly,  Tim  and  Beverly 
LaHaye.  Connie  Marshner,  and  many  ottiers 
wtK)  are  committed  to  making  the  American 
family  the  cornerstone  of  our  puUk:  policy  ef- 
forts. I  commend  the  following  statement  to 
my  colleagues. 
The  Committee  for  Fairness  to  Families 
The  Committee  for  Fairness  to  Families 
applauds  the  pro-family  features  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  tax  bill. 
Worthy  of  special  praise  is  the  Committee's 
decision  to  approve  the  $2,000  personal  ex- 
emption and  significantly  reduce  tax  rates 
for  virtually  all  families. 

We  urge  the  full  Senate  to  approve  this 
legislation  promptly.  We  commend  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  its  unanimous  action 
and  urge  its  conferees  to  insist  upon  these 
important  pro-family  measures  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  House. 

Alive  and  Free. 

American  Association  of  Christian 
Schools. 

American  Christian  Task  Force. 

American  Coalition  for  Traditional 
Values. 

Americans  Against  Abortion. 

Christian  Impact. 

Citizens  for  America. 

Coalitions  for  America. 

Contact  America. 

Couple  to  Couple  League. 

Dick  Dingman  and  Associates. 

Eagle  Forum. 

Family  Protection  Lobby. 

Free  the  Eagle. 

Intercessors  for  America. 

Leadership  Action. 

LIMIT  Taxes  Committee. 

Maranatha  Christian  Churches. 

National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

National  Association  of  Pro  America. 

National  Federation  of  Church  Schools. 

National  Integrity  Forum. 

National  Pro-Pamily  Coalition. 

Plain  Facts. 

Public  Advocate  of  the  United  States. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis. 

United  Families  of  America. 

American  Conservative  Union. 

Concerned  Women  for  America. 

Great  Commission  International. 


NATIONAL  PEACE  OFFICERS' 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  re- 
lumed from  the  fifth  annual  "National  Peace 
Officers'  Memorial  Day"  service  In  Senate 
park.  It  was  a  truly  moving  experience,  and  a 
tribute  worthy  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  made 
by  the  154  law  enforcement  officers  who  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  during  1 985. 

National  Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day  is  an 
event  that  dates  back  to  1963.  Always  on  May 
15,  this  occasion  has  long  been  martted  by 
local  ceremonies  across  the  country,  but  only 
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since  1982  has  a  national  ceremony  been 
conducted  In  Washington,  DC. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  ttie 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  event  has  grown 
considerably  in  size  and  impact.  This  year 
ttiere  were  more  than  300  polk:e  survivors  in 
attendance,  and  more  than  3,000  law  enforce- 
ment offk:ials  from  polk:e  forces  across  the 
United  States. 

Many  persons  deserve  credit  for  the  tre- 
mendous success  and  growth  of  the  Natkmal 
Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day  Sennce;  most 
notably,  Suzie  Sawyer,  president  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Suzie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  a  police  offk:er,  has  been 
untiring  In  her  work  on  behalf  of  law  enforce- 
ment causes.  It  was  Suzie,  and  then-Presklent 
Trudy  Chapman  who  were  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  first  national  memorial  service  in 
1982;  and  it  was  Suzie,  who  2  years  ago 
spearheaded  the  formation  of  Concerns  of 
Police  Sun/ivors,  the  country's  first  national 
law  enforcement  survivors  group.  Suzie  also 
serves  as  the  executive  director  of  COPS,  and 
in  that  position  has  provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance and  support  to  the  surviving  families  of 
our  fallen  police  heroes.  She  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  compassion  and  her  devotion. 
Others  desennng  of  special  recognitran  for 
their  contributions  to  this  year's  memorial 
service  include  Dick  Boyd,  presklent  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police;  Yolanda  Cline, 
president  of  COPS;  and  Tom  Singleton  of 
Take  One  Productions,  Inc.,  a  retired  police 
offKer  who  produced  the  1986  Memorial  Serv- 
ice. 

But,  I  concur  with  the  sponsors  of  this 
year's  memorial  service,  who  stated  that: 

The  people  who  allow  this  effort  to  \x 
successful  are  the  surviving  families  of  our 
fallen  heroes.  They  have  been  forced  to 
accept  law  enforcement's  ultimate  demand. 
They  have  traveled  to  Washington  this  year 
representing  over  60  of  the  154  officers  we 
honored  here  today.  The  tribute  today  was 
even  more  meaningful  to  these  surviving 
family  members  when  they  saw  the  num- 
bers of  officers  who  have  traveled  from  all 
across  the  United  States  to  assist  in  making 
law  enforcement's  statement  to  the  Nation: 
"Our  fallen  law  enforcement  officers  have 
not  died  in  vain  and  their  human  sacrifice 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  no  matter  how 
Impressive  the  National  Peace  Officers  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremony  has  become,  our  Nation's 
fallen  heroes  and  their  survivors  desen/e 
something  more,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  such  an  effort.  In  October  1984,  Presklent 
Reagan  signed  into  law  legislation  I  authorized 
along  with  Senator  Clairborne  Pell  to  au- 
thorize the  constnjction  of  a  National  Law  En- 
forcement Heroes  Memorial  In  Washington. 
DC  As  chairman  of  that  organization,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  major  strides  are  being 
made  toward  the  constructwn  of  that  memori- 
al. It  will  be  built  exclusively  by  private  funds, 
and  the  fundraising  effort  is  already  under 
way,  as  is  the  selection  process  for  a  suitable 
site  and  design.  Most  Importantly,  our  Nation's 
leading  national  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions have  all  expressed  a  total  commitment 
to  ttie  cause.  Seated  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Me- 
morial Fund,  Inc.,  are  the  Concerns  of  Police 
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Survivors,  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Association,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  the  Intematkinal  Associatk>n  of 
Chiefs  of  Polk:e,  the  International  Brothertiood 
of  Police  Officers,  the  Intemational  Union  of 
Poine  Associations/AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Associatran  of  Police  Organizations,  the  Na- 
tkmal  Black  Polk:e  Association,  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ecutives, the  Natranal  Sheriffs  Associatkin,  the 
Natk>nal  Troopers  Coalition,  the  Polk;e  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  the  Police  Foundation, 
and  the  United  Federatk>n  of  Polk:e.  Senator 
Pell  Is  the  honorary  chairman  and  Tammy 
Kennedy  Wolfe  is  a  valued  adviser  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

Much  wort(  still  lies  ahead,  but  one  thing  Is 
certain— when  all  is  sakl  and  done,  our  Natton 
will  finally  have  an  Impressive  day-to-day  re- 
minder of  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  more 
than  1,500  law  enforcement  offk:ers  have 
made  in  the  last  10  years  alone.  It  will  also 
serve  as  a  much-needed  reminder  of  the  need 
to  better  protect  those  who  continue  to  pro- 
tect us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer  for  23  years,  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  the  154 
law  enforcement  officers  who  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  1985.  This  "Roll  Call  of 
Heroes— 1965"  lists  those  courageous  men 
and  women  by  the  State  they  served: 
Roll  Call  or  Hzroes— 1985 

ALABAMA 

Robert  E.  Armstrong.  Charles  W.  Biles, 
Larry  D.  Cawyer,  Louie  E.  Cosby.  Issac  D. 
Hamby,  John  W.  Mann,  Myron  J.  Massey, 
Julius  N.  Schulte,  and  James  C.  Vines. 

ALASKA 

Ignatius  J.  Charlie. 

ARIZONA 

Lester  L.  Haynie  and  Darrell  D.  McCloud. 

ARKANSAS 

John  Fallis  and  Phillip  O.  Ostermann. 

CALIFORNIA 

George  L.  Arthur,  Henry  I.  Bunch,  Jose 
Clsneros.  Monty  L.  Conley,  David  W.  Cople- 
man.  Dean  J.  Esqulbel.  Joe  R.  Landln.  Mi- 
chael O.  Lewis.  Raymond  E.  Miller.  Thomas 
E.  Riggs,  Clifford  E.  Sanchez,  and  Thomas 
C.  Williams. 

COLORADO 

Thomas  J.  Dietzman,  Jr. 

CONNBCTICUT 

Jeffrey  O.  Cuner. 

FLORIDA 

John  C.  Baxter,  Jr.,  James  A.  Bevts.  Lin- 
dell  J.  Gtblwns,  Harold  L.  Holerger,  and 
John  R.  Melendez. 

OEOROU 

Walter  N.  Coleman,  George  E.  Goare, 
John  T.  King  III.  and  Philip  B.  Mathls. 

HAWAII 

David  W.  Parker. 

IDAHO 

James  E.  Slmono. 

ILUNOIS 

Kenneth  R.  Dawson.  Wayne  G.  King,  Mi- 
chael W.  Ridges,  and  Raymond  H.  Topo- 
lewski. 

IOWA 

Daniel  M.  McPherren,  8r.,  and  Charles  G. 
Whitney. 
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KANSAS 

Deanna  8.  Rose. 

KXN'l'UCKT 

William  R.  Bums  and  Roy  H.  Mardla  III. 

LOUISIANA 

Joseph  W.  Jarreau.  8r.,  and  Richard  A. 
Kent  III. 

MARTLANO 

Vincent  J.  Adolfo  and  Richard  J.  Lear. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Alain  Y.J.  Beauregard.  Marvin  C.  Bland. 
Mary  M.  Foley.  Michael  J.  Schiavina, 
Thomas  E.  Strunk,  and  Harold  L.  Vitale. 

MICHIGAN 

Roy  L.  Graham,  Paul  L.  Hutchiiu.  Donald 
E.  Rice,  and  Dean  A.  Whitehead. 

MINNESOTA 

John  T.  Scanlon. 

MISSISSIPPI 

John  R.  Klem  III  and  Alma  B.  Waters. 

MISSOURI 

Johnnie  C.  Corbin,  James  M.  Froemsdorf, 
and  Jimmle  E.  Linegar. 

MONTANA 

Timothy  J.  Sullivan. 

NXW  JERSEY 

William  H.  Fordham.  Albert  J.  Mallen, 
Sr..  Abigail  J.  Powlett,  Nathaniel  H.  Taylor, 
and  Robert  E.  Walla. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Manuel  Olivas. 

NEW  YORK 

Oronzo  L.  Cellamare.  Thomas  F.  Hudson, 
Brian  Rooney,  and  Gary  R.  Stymlloski. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  Cogglns,  Giles  A.  Harmon, 
Johnny  W.  Wagner,  Timothy  W.  Whlttlng- 
ton.  and  Raymond  E.  Worley. 

OHIO 

Jody  8.  Dye  and  David  H.  Maasel. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  A.  Bradley.  Lowry  D.  Durlngton, 
Darrell  E.  James.  William  R.  Stewart,  and 
Gary  L.  Ward. 

ORBOON 

Gerald  G.  Chlrrick.  VirgUe  D.  Knight.  Jr., 
and  Ronald  H.  Terwilllger. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  J.  Brown,  Robert  M.  Dalss.  Gary  W. 
Flflher.  Charles  P.  O'Hanlon.  Donald  W. 
Parker.  Jr..  Thomas  J.  Trench,  and  Ronald 
J.  Turek. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Vaughn  E.  Kee.  Valdon  O.  Keith,  Bruce 
K.  Smalls,  and  Robert  A.  Way. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Oren  8.  Hindman.  Leslie  P.  Hollen,  and 
Matthew  V.  Schof ield. 

TEXAS 

Adrian  8.  Aguilar,  John  P.  Frisco,  Thomas 
L.  Harris.  Charles  D.  Helnrich,  O.  Darrell 
Honea.  Billy  E.  Jones.  William  P.  Kohllep- 
pel  III,  James  D.  Mitchell,  Jr..  David  E. 
Nelson.  Reginald  F.  Norwood,  David  W. 
Roberta.  Manuel  Salcido,  Jr.,  Joseph  R. 
Steenbergen.  Walter  L.  Terry,  Lewis  W. 
Wahl.  Kevin  J.  WlUlama,  and  Robert  D. 
Wright. 

VIROINIA 

H.  Glenn  Lawaon,  Jr.,  Barry  L.  Pendry, 
and  Leo  Whltt. 

WASHINGTON 

Dale  E.  Eggers.  Richard  D.  Glass,  Craig  A. 
Nollmeyer,  and  Glenda  D.  Thomas. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Clemmie  L.  Curtis,  J.  Davtd  Harris,  and 
John  R.  Tucker. 

WISCONSIN 

Rosario  J.  Collura.  Leonard  R.  LeanlesU, 
and  Gerald  W.  Mork. 

WTOMIMO 

Robert  A.  Van  Alyne,  Jr. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU 

Robin  L.  Ahrens.  Enrique  Salazar  Camar- 
ena,  Larry  N.  Carwell,  and  Joseph  M.  Cour- 
noyer. 

MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Manuel  A.  Aquino. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Eladio  Aponte  Rivera.  Pedro  A.  Burgos 
Lacourt.  Francisco  Diaz  Melendez.  Herminio 
Lopez  Pilar.  Homero  Ortiz  Martinez.  Pablo 
Ramirez  Morales.  Ramon  Luis  Reyes  Rosa, 
Isidro  Rodriguez  Monclova.  Osvaldo  San- 
tiago Oliver,  and  Carlos  A.  Velazquez  Colon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  E.  KELLER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
III  THl  HOUSE  or  RXPRUnrTATIVU 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
one  of  ttie  country's  foremost  transportation 
officials,  Joseph  E.  Keller,  who  was  recently 
named  counsel  emeritus  for  the  Private  Carrt- 
er  Conference.  Mr.  Keller,  during  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  helped  to  redefine  the 
Nation's  transportatk>n  systems.  In  fact,  he 
was  largely  responsible  for  creating  tfw  defini- 
tton  of  what  constitutes  a  private  canler. 

The  largest  of  1 1  conferences  affiliated  with 
the  An>erican  Trucking  Associations,  the  Pri- 
vate  Carrier  Conference  is  the  national  trade 
associatton  that  represents  manufacturers, 
distributors,  shippers,  and  receivers  wtw  oper> 
ate  motor  trucks  as  an  extension  of  their  pri- 
mary business  endeavors.  Private  canlers  are 
the  dominant  sector  of  the  taicklng  Industry 
today,  hauling  neariy  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tk>n's  intercity  truck  ton-mileage  and  operating 
6  million  vehicles. 

Before  being  named  counsel  emeritus.  Mr. 
Keller  had  served  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Private  Carrier  Conference  since  Its  reactiva- 
tion after  Worid  War  11— during  which  he 
served  as  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dayton, 
where  he  received  his  law  degrees  in  1930. 
he  practiced  law  in  Dayton  before  coming  to 
Washington,  DC,  as  an  attorney  for  the  Feder- 
al CommunkMtions  Commission.  He  has  prac- 
ttoed  law  In  Washington  for  the  past  50  years, 
first  vyith  the  firm  of  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson 
and  then  with  his  own  firm,  Keller  A  Heckman 
which  he  founded  in  1962. 

Mr.  Keller  has  served  as  a  law  Instructor 
and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  lead- 
ing law  reviews  and  served  as  legal  editor  for 
the  Private  Canier,  a  motor  carrier  trade  jour- 
nal. 

Throughout  his  career,  Joe  Keller  has  been 
a  leader  with  a  solM  track  record.  So  today 
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we  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  a  capat>te  and 
effective  repfesentative  of  the  Nation's  motor 
carrier  industry. 
I  wish  him  every  continued  success. 
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NEWARK'S  INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH  ORGANIZATION 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  MOST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED EDUCATOR:  MR.  BOB 
WHITE 


~      HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MldnGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  good  friend  and  most  distin- 
guished individual.  Mr.  Robert  Buell  White  has 
dedicated  the  past  37  years  to  teaching  music 
at  my  alma  mater,  T.L  Handy  High  School  in 
Bay  City,  Ml.  I  am  honored  to  recognize  Mr. 
White  as  he  prepares  to  enter  retirement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  important  Informa- 
tion about  Bob  White  and  his  dedk»tion  to  the 
Bay  City  community.  Bob  White  is  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Bay  City,  attending  Handy  High's 
current  rival  school,  Bay  City  Central,  Bay  City 
Junior  College  and  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1949.  His  education  was 
interaipted  by  military  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
from  1942  to  1945. 

Bob  White  began  his  teaching  career  at  T.L. 
Handy  High  School  in  1949,  and  has  re- 
mained an  institution  within  an  Institution.  He 
is  well  respected  by  staff  and  students  alike. 
Bob's  teaching  career  was  not  simply  a  job, 
but  a  way  of  life  for  him.  He  has  been  deeply 
involved  with  not  only  high  school  aged  stu- 
dents, but  children  of  grade  school  and  middle 
school  age  as  well.  Bob  has  directed  musical 
productions  such  as  the  "Merry-Go-Round" 
Summer  Band  Programs,  and  has  acted  as 
city  wkJe  music  coordinator,  planning  pro- 
grams and  curriculums  for  music  students  of 
all  ages.  Throughout  all  of  his  dedication  of 
tme  and  diligent  hard  work  with  his  students. 
Bob  found  the  time  to  act  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween ttie  Bay  County  Board  of  Education  and 
the  music  teachers  throughout  the  area. 

Bob  also  has  taken  time  out  of  his  txjsy 
schedule  to  plan,  organize  and  execute  ttand 
trips  to  Washington,  DC  in  order  to  give  the 
students  of  Handy  High  School  the  perhaps 
once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  of  performing  at 
our  Natnn's  Capital. 

My  personal  contact  with  Bob  White  over 
tfie  years  has  t>een  highlighted  by  allowing  me 
the  honor  of  marching  with  the  Handy  High 
School  Marching  Band  in  the  annual  SL  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade  in  Bay  City. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  White  has  left  his  everlasting 
mark  on  the  students  and  citizens  of  Bay  City, 
and  current  and  future  generations  of  people 
living  in  that  area  will  be  able  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  his  efforts.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  today  in  honoririg  a  fine  individual, 
and  wish  him  every  continued  success  in  his 
retirement 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10,  I 
had  the  honor  to  attend  the  opening  ceremo- 
ny of  the  Intematwnal  Youth  Organization's 
Little  League  and  its  Westside  Women's  Soft- 
ball League,  hekl  at  Westside  Parte  in  Newarte. 

Each  of  the  two  lYO  leagues  consists  of  6 
teams  of  25  players.  Drawing  participants  from 
all  neighborhoods  of  Newart<,  these  leagues 
contribute  to  a  positive  sense  of  the  urt>an 
community.  They  give  parents  and  children 
constructive  recreational  time  together,  pro- 
moting family  life  and  offering  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  tf)emselves  and  dis- 
play their  talents. 

The  International  Youth  Organizatran  is  a 
community-based  organizatkin  founded  by 
James  Wallace  and  his  wife,  Carolyn.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, now  the  organization's  executive  director 
and  commissioner,  was  a  special  police  officer 
in  the  early  1970's  wtien  he  saw  the  need  to 
provide  a  positive  outlet  for  Newark's  youth. 
So  he  established  the  lYO  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  community.  Starting  with  13 
youngsters,  the  organization  now  involves  700 
people  and  employs  3  certified  teachers. 

Besides  the  lYO's  Little  League  and 
Women's  Softball,  the  organization  mns  a  vari- 
ety of  after-school  programs,  including  com- 
puter literacy  classes,  tutoring  sessions,  junior 
and  senior  youth  leadership  groups,  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

This  is  the  type  of  initiative  that  enhances 
the  life  of  our  city,  and  I  applaud  the  Wallaces 
and  all  the  softball  and  Little  League  players 
for  their  community  spirit  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  their  opening  day  ceremonies. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  TALKING 
LEAVES  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week  ago  the 
Department  of  Labor  announced  plans  to 
close  six  Job  Corps  centers  across  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  March  1986  Gramm- 
Rudnuin  budget  cut.  One  of  the  six  centers 
targeted  for  closing  is  the  Talking  Leaves  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Tahlequah.  OK. 

It's  no  secret  that  I  oppose  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  Labor  Department's  plan  to 
ctose  these  Job  Corps  centers  is  a  prinw  ex- 
ample of  why  Gramm-Rudman  is  bad  law. 
Computer  statistics  cannot  measure  the  full 
human  importance  of  these  centers — to  the 
community  or  to  the  participant. 

Job  Corps  provides  the  last  chance  for 
many  disadvantaged  young  people  to  learn 
the  skills  to  become  productive  citizens.  It's 
like  ttie  saying.  "Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you 
feed  him  for  a  day;  teach  a  man  to  fish  and 
you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime."  Job  Corps  partici- 
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pants  improve  their  bask:  educatkm  and  learn 
job  skills  that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  close  down  programs 
aimed  at  teaching  job  skills.  In  Cherokee 
County,  where  Talking  Leaves  is  k>cated,  un- 
employment is  currently  1 1  percent  March  fig- 
ures place  the  average  unemptoyment  rate 
among  counties  in  my  district  at  10.9  percent. 
The  Talking  Leaves  Job  Corps  Center  directly 
serves  more  than  400  young  peopto  each 
year.  Almost  half  are  from  Oklahoma. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  ctose  down  programs 
aimed  at  improving  educattonal  skills.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1984-85,  the  dropout  rate  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  was  9,000  students.  The 
dropout  rate  in  that  time  period  for  the  14 
counties  that  make  up  Cherokee  Nation  was 
more  than  4.500  students— half  the  State 
total. 

Oklahoma  is  facing  some  tough  economk: 
times.  Because  of  the  drop  in  energy  prices 
and  the  crisis  in  agriculture.  Oklahoma  has 
had  to  cut  the  State  budget  by  14.7  percent 
this  year.  Oklahoma  may  lose  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  Akl  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  and  Medicakj. 

The  Talking  Leaves  Job  Corps  Center  con- 
tributes to  ttie  local  community.  The  Center 
has  a  $2.5  millton  annual  budget  and  80  em- 
ployees. The  Corpsmembers  participate  in 
community  projects  such  as  local  cleanups,  a 
Christmas  food  drive  for  needy  families,  and 
volunteer  work  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  Youth 
Shelter.  Vocational  Skills  Training  Corpsmem- 
bers have  assisted  in  many  projects  such  as 
txiilding  an  airport  In  Stilwell,  OK,  and  con- 
structing 5  miles  of  road  near  a  local  lake. 

The  Department  of  Labor  must  make  cuts 
to  achieve  tt)e  4.3-percent  budget  cut  mandat- 
ed under  Gramm-Rudman.  Along  with  74  col- 
leagues, I  signed  a  letter  to  Chainnan  Natch- 
ER  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor— HHS— 
Educatksn  Appropriations  asking  him  to  urge 
Secretary  Brock  to  authorize  using  Job  Corps 
constructton  funds  to  maintain  cunent  slot 
levels  and  keep  all  Job  Corps  Centers  open. 
People  can  look  at  tfie  big  picture.  Comput- 
ers cannot.  When  we  take  the  human  facts 
into  account,  it  is  clearty  a  bad  decision  to 
ctose  this  program  that  teaches  young  people 

skills  that  will  lift  them  from  the  welfare  cycle 

and  make  them  tax-paying  citizens. 


POLICE  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Police 
MenrKxial  Day.  a  day  we  have  set  aside  to  pay 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  offk:ers  who  have 
died  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  is  the  most  solemn 
of  our  celebrations  during  Nattonal  Poltoe 
Week. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  earned  a 
special  place  of  honor  in  our  society.  Wortdng 
long  hours  and  often  under  difficult  conditions, 
they  protect  our  lives,  our  families,  and  our 
property.  That  work  is  often  thankless;  it  is 
always  dangerous.  This  week,  we  honor  police 
offtoers  around  the  country  wtK>  willingly  make 
that  commitment  to  our  safety.  Today,  we  re- 
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member  those  vyho  have  lost  tlieir  lives  in  that 
cause. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  three 
officers  from  my  district  who  have  been  killed 
in  recent  years  while  serving  their  communi- 
ties—Patrolman Davkl  Tapscott,  of  the  Spring- 
fiekj  Police  Department;  Offk:er  William  Sim- 
mons, of  the  Sangamon  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment; and  Patrolman  Osmer  Milbert,  of 
the  Quincy  Police  Department.  Their  families 
shoukJ  know  our  gratitude  and  appreciatton. 

According  to  the  Justtoe  Department,  72 
law  enforcement  officers  were  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  1 984— an  average  of  more  than  one 
each  week.  This  is  a  disgracefully  large 
numt>er.  Unfortunately,  our  steps  to  protect 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  erratic.  In 
this  sesston.  Congress  banned  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-piercing  ammu- 
nition; the  so-called  "cop-killer"  bullets.  But 
many  Members  also  ignored  poltoe  warnings 
and  approved  a  bill  whtoh  will  weaken  gun 
control  laws  and  make  it  easier  for  criminals 
to  get  handguns. 

The  National  Associatton  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
pays  tribute  to  colleagues  killed  in  action  by 
inscribing  their  names  at  the  American  Police 
Hall  of  Fame  in  North  Port,  FL.  It  is  a  long  list. 
By  working  to  protect  polk^e  officers,  and  by 
remembering,  we  can  keep  that  list  from 
growing  longer. 
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portunity  to  meet  her.  Her  courage  in  the  face 
of  this  adversity  is  alto  to  be  admired,  ••  it 
her  devotkjn  to  her  hutband. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sakharovt  are  a  unique 
couple  who  maintain  their  commitment  to  our 
common  retpect  for  fundamental  human  free- 
domt,  In  tpite  of  ttie  fact  ttiat  they  tuffer 
physically  and  emotionally  from  doing  to.  In 
his  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Unton 
adheres  to  and  respects  the  precepts  of  the 
Heltinki  Final  Act  and  the  Univertal  Declara- 
tton  on  Human  Rightt,  Andrei  Sakharov  It  tor- 
tured with  forcefeedingt,  kept  under  continu- 
ous sun/eillance  and  it  itolated  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country.  He  cannot  tpeak  for  him- 
self at  this  time,  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  duty 
to  speak  for  him.  By  proclaiming  May  21  at 
"Nattonal  Andrei  Sakharov  Day"  we  can 
atture  that  at  the  very  least,  the  American 
people  will  commemorate  this  day  by  focuting 
tpecial  attention  on  Dr.  Sakharov  and  on  the 
concepts  which  he  espoutet.  and  which  the 
Soviett  would  to  obvtoutly  prefer  that  we 
forget. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.J.  Res.  596,  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  May  21, 
1986  as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov  Day". 
Coming  as  it  does  in  the  mtost  of  the  Bern 
Human  Contacts  meeting  in  Switzeriand,  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  House  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  infinite  contributions  Dr.  Sakharov 
has  made  to  worid  peace  and  to  human 
rights. 

Confined  to  the  closed  city  of  Gorky,  Dr. 
Sakfiarov  and  his  wife  Yelena  Bonner,  main- 
tained their  courage  stoicly  throughout  repeat- 
ed government  reprisals  against  them.  This 
former  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  and  found- 
ing member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  has  not  kept  silent  in  the  face  of  of- 
ficial repression;  rather,  he  has  been  kept 
silent.  After  repeated  hunger  strikes,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov was  able  to  negotiate  his  wife's  release 
to  the  West  for  urgently  needed  medical  at- 
tention. Dr.  Bonner  is  now  recuperating  after 
several  surgeries,  and  is  expected  to  depart  in 
a  few  weeks. 

But  on  May  21,  1986,  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
will  celebrate  his  65th  birthday.  He  will  do  to 
without  the  comfort  of  friends  and  relatives. 
His  companions  will  be  KGB  agents.  Letting 
him  know  that  we  stand  with  him  In  his  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  human  rights  is  as  impor- 
tant as  signaling  to  the  Soviet  Union  our  deep 
and  abiding  respect  for  Dr.  Sakharov  and  hit 
efforts. 

Dr.  Bonner  visited  Washington  recently,  and 
many  of  us  were  privileged  of  having  the  op- 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT 
WASTE  OF  U.S.  ENERGY  RE- 
SOURCES 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatton  designed  to  help  prevent  a 
waste  of  U.S.  energy  resources  and  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

On  Monday  the  General  Accounting  Office 
confirmed  that  the  Department  of  Energy  last 
month  sold  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reaerve 
oil  for  at  little  as  S6.30  per  barrel  while  the 
average  price  in  the  region  at  that  time  was 
over  $13  per  barrel.  About  82.000  ban'elt  per 
day  will  be  sold  from  now  until  October  1  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  at  much  m  $400,000 
per  day. 

To  compound  the  error,  the  Department 
wat  paying  $12.60  per  barrel  to  buy  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  the  tame  time 
it  was  selling  oil  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve for  $6.30. 

This  unfortunate  situation  occurred  at  a 
retult  of  a  talet  procett  detigned  for  ttable 
or  riting  oil  pricet  which  wat  not  modified 
during  the  recent  rapid  decline  in  pricet.  A 
contributing  factor  it  a  ttatutory  requirement 
that  DOE  produce  oil  from  the  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserve  at  the  maximum  efficient  rate. 
DOE  Is  not  allowed  to  reduce  production,  and 
they  have  no  ability  to  store  these  quantities 
of  oil  near  the  Elk  Hills  field  in  California. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Energy  Herring- 
ton.  I  have  tummarized  the  problem  and 
atked  that  he  modify  DOE  bidding  procedurea 
to  prevent  further  talet  at  thete  outrageously 
low  prices.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  concluston  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  also  spoken  with  him.  and  he 
expressed  his  intentton  to  correct  the  problem 
qutokly. 

The  legltlation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  the  statutory  requirement  for  maxi- 
mum production  rates.  This  bill  would  allow  for 
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production  betow  maximum  at  the  discretion 
of  the  adminlstratton.  taking  Into  account  oH 
maritet  conditions,  energy  security,  and  reve- 
nue implk:attont.  It  alto  provldet  that  DOE 
cannot  tell  the  oil  beiow: 

Firtt,  90  percent  of  the  prevalHng  market 
price,  or 

Second,  the  price  of  oil  being  purchased  for 
the  ttrategic  petroleum  reserve,  adjusted  for 
cott  of  trantportatton  and  oil  quality, 

Thete  adjuttmentt  will  not  cause  a  thutting 
in  of  NPR  productton  and  will  ttill  allow  Cali- 
fomia  refinert  to  acquire  Elk  Hillt  oil  at  a  fair 
price.  Nonethelett,  these  reductiont  will  pre- 
vent Uncle  Sam  from  being  a  price  predator 
and  helping  drive  Independent  producert  out 
of  butinett.  It  will  alto  prevent  the  tcandal- 
out  tituatton  of  ttie  Government  telling  oH 
with  one  hand  at  SO  centt  on  the  dollar  while 
with  the  other  hand  paying  full  price  to  pur- 
chate  oil. 

HOUtS    OP    RmUENTATIVEl,    SVB- 
COmitTTKC    ON    PotilL    AND    8YN- 

TMinc    Fuels,    CoMMimt    on 

ENIROY  AND  COMMEXCE. 

Waihington,  DC,  May  12.  Ittt. 
Hon.  John  S.  Herrinoton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Enern,  Waahing- 
ton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  hu  completed  a  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  (copy  encloted)  which 
documents  the  sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve oil  at  prices  as  low  as  16.30  per  t>arrel, 
prices  which  constitute  giving  away  a  valua- 
ble public  asset  at  less  than  Its  value.  At  the 
same  time,  oil  was  t>elng  purchased  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  at  $12.60  per 
barrel  delivered. 

I  urge  you  to  find  a  way  to  stop  this  uni- 
lateral price  war.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
bidding  process  that  establishes  sale  prices 
for  six-month  contracts  In  reference  to 
posted  prices,  which  have  become  very  vola- 
tile. It  Involves  the  govenunent  In  a  risky 
game  more  suitable  to  speculators. 

The  process  appears  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  stable  oil  prices  but  then  left  on 
automatic  pilot  when  the  market  got  turbu- 
lent. Shareholders  would  demand  a  change 
If  a  private  company's  oil  were  being  sold  to 
cheaply:  the  taxpayers  deserve  no  leas. 

Coupled  with  the  Inspector  Oeneral't 
recent  determination  that  the  Department 
may  be  producing  oil  from  the  NPR  at  a 
rate  at>ove  the  Maximum  Efficient  Rate 
[MER]  and  May  therefore  be  reducing  ulti- 
mate recovery,  this  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  current  NPR  policy  and  Implementa- 
tion Is  shortchanging  the  taxpayer  both 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Excess  NPR  production  in  a  glutted  oil 
market  also  adds  to  the  current  difficulties 
of  oil  producing  regloru  of  the  country. 

In  1984,  prior  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  continue  producing  oil  from 
the  reserve  at  MER,  I  recommended  that 
the  law  be  changed  to  allow  the  President  a 
choice  other  than  maximum  or  minimum 
production  rates.  This  would  add  to  national 
energy  and  economic  security  In  the  future 
by  providing  for  less  rapid  depletion  of  the 
Reserve,  but  It  would  also  allow  the  flexibil- 
ity to  consider  and  balance  market  condi- 
tions, revenue  needs,  strategic  concerns,  do- 
mestic producers'  interests,  and  Callfomla't 
refiners'  needs.  The  Department  of  Defense 
concurred  with  this  recommendation.  The 
Department  of  Energy  disagreed,  however, 
and  the  President  went  along  with  your  rec- 
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ommendation  to  continue  maximum  produc- 
tion. 

In  light  of  the  GAO's  evidence  and  the  In- 
spector General's  report,  please  provide 
your  recommendations  on  how  such  results 
can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

With  both  posted  and  spot  prices  for  Cali- 
fornia sweet  crude  far  above  DOE's  lowest 
sale  price,  is  DOE  in  violation  of  the  NPR 
Act  of  1976  requiring  sales  to  be  "not  less 
than  the  prevailing  local  marltet  price  of 
comparable  petroleum?" 

How  can  bidding  procedures  that  may 
have  been  appropriate  in  the  past  be 
changed  in  light  of  today's  rapidly  changing 
oil  market? 

Should  the  law  provide  you  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  alter  production  rates  in  order  to 
avoid  fire-sale  prices? 

In  the  absence  of  a  law  giving  you  flexibil- 
ity to  slow  the  rate  of  production,  can  you 
avoid  selling  the  oil  too  cheaply  by  purchas- 
ing it  for  the  SPR? 

Can  a  floor  be  established  under  NPR 
sales  prices,  perhaps  similar  to  the  one  we 
agreed  upon  for  the  SPR  test  sale? 

With  oil  prices  so  low  and  the  oil  economy 
In  trouble,  do  you  still  believe  it  maizes  sense 
for  the  U.S.  to  sell  as  much  oil  as  possible 
from  the  NPR  and  to  cease  purchasing  oil 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve? 

In  addition  to  raising  concerns  about  the 
Departments  stewardship  of  this  valuable 
national  asset,  these  sales  will  undoubtedly 
have  an  impact  on  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
entire  NPR.  I  am  sure  you  can  understand 
that  Congress  and  the  public  are  likely  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  Department's  ability  to 
obtain  a  fair  market  price  for  a  multi-billion 
dollar  oil  field  if  it  currently  undersells  its 
product. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  explana- 
tion and  response  to  my  questions  by  May 
23,  1986. 

Sincerely. 

Phujp  R.  Sharp. 

Chairmaji. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  proclamation, 
the  President  designated  the  second  week  in 
May  as  "National  Nursing  Home  Week."  The 
theme,  "Celebrate  Lifetime  Achievements" 
was  chosen  in  recognition  of  the  significant 
contributions  and  accomplishments  of  those 
who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 

By  the  end  of  1985,  an  estimated  1.5  million 
older  persons  lived  in  nursing  homes,  repre- 
senting about  5  percent  of  ttie  elderly  popula- 
tion. While  only  a  small  proportion  will  live  in  a 
nursir>g  home  at  any  given  time,  about  20  per- 
cent will  spend  some  time  in  a  nursing  home 
each  year.  In  1985,  about  2  percent  of  the  el- 
derly population  who  were  65  to  74  were  in  a 
nursing  home;  for  those  85  and  over,  that 
figure  had  increased  to  about  16  percent. 

Of  those  who  are  institutionalized,  nearty  75 
percent  are  without  a  spouse  as  compared  to 
the  noninstitutionalized  population,  where  just 
over  40  percent  are  without  a  spouse.  Addi- 
tionally, nursing  home  patients  tend  to  have 
health  problems  that  significantly  restrict  their 
ability  to  care  for  themselves.  These  two  facts 
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suggest  that  in  the  absence  of  a  spouse  or 
other  family  member  who  can  provide  help 
with  activities  of  daily  living,  the  likelihood  of 
institutionalization  is  increased. 

For  many  older  persons  facing  institutk>nal 
care,  the  presence  of  the  famify  care  giver  is 
the  crucial  factor.  In  many  cases,  the  care 
giver  is  the  spouse  or  daughter.  In  fact,  the 
family  has  been  shown  to  provide  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  the  medically  related  care, 
personal  care,  household  maintenarKe,  trans- 
portation, and  shopping  needed  by  older  per- 
sons. The  important  contribution  of  the  care 
giver  has  not  been  adequately  recognized, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  set  aside  the  week  beginning 
November  24— which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day— as  "National  Family  Care  Givers  Week". 
With  this  commemorative  week,  we  can  begin 
to  recognize  the  contribution  of  the  care  giver 
in  maintaining  frail  and  disabled  family  mem- 
bers in  the  home. 

Nursing  home  residents  have  been  shown 
to  be  disproportionately  very  old,  female,  and 
currently  unmarried.  As  a  consequence,  they 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  and  the 
most  isolated  from  the  community.  For  that 
reason,  like  any  institutionalized  population,  it 
is  essential  to  assure  their  continued  self-de- 
termination and  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

We  know  that  the  institutionalization  of  any 
population  can  lead  to  abuses,  but  for  the  el- 
derly, where  there  are  few  checks  from  out- 
side, it  is  particularly  important  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  the  protection  of  rights.  On 
February  27,  I  introduced  H.R.  4279,  the 
Long-Term  Care  Patients  Rights  Act  of  1986 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  assuring,  tiy  statute, 
that  the  rights  of  residents  of  long-term  care 
facilities  are  not  violated  or  abridged.  In  addi- 
tion to  enumerating  rights  and  designating 
remedies  and  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
rights,  H.R.  4279  would  prohibit  discrimination 
against  Medicaid  recipients,  would  establish 
an  explicit  private  right  of  action,  would  estab- 
lish a  statewide,  uniform  reporting  system  for 
complaints  and  violations,  and  would  strength- 
en the  long-term  care  Ombudsman  Program. 
Thirty-five  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

I  am  particulariy  pleased  to  salute  those 
who  live  in  the  15,000  nursing  homes  across 
the  country.  I  believe  that  we  sfiould  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  those  who  reside  in  nursing 
homes,  not  only  for  their  past  contributions, 
but  also  for  their  potential  for  continuing  and 
future  contributions. 
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their  horrifying  stories  of  torture,  mutilatton, 
and  political  repression.  Amnesty  International 
and  other  human  rights  groups  have  docu- 
mented thousands  and  thousands  of  tortures 
and  executions.  Women  are  beaten  or  killed 
for  minor  "violations"  of  Khomeini's  dress 
code.  Executions  are  estimated  at  50,000 
people — many  of  those  schoolteachers,  stu- 
dents, and  even  infants.  It  is  believed  that 
there  ate  over  140,000  political  prisoners  held 
in  Iran. 

Although  it  is  an  unpleasant  matter  to  face 
the  atrocities  of  the  Khomeini  regime,  we  must 
face  them.  We  must  not  forget  that  every  day 
there  are  men,  women,  and  children  in  Iran 
t)eing  terrorized  t>y  the  policies  of  war  and  tor- 
ture. As  representatives  of  a  nation  that 
champions  human  rights,  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  speak  out  against  this  oppression. 

The  Iranian  people  were  b^talized  at  the 
hands  of  the  Shah,  and  they  continue  to 
suffer  under  Mne  inhuman  polk;ies  of  Khomeini. 
Let  us  work  together  to  build  a  policy  that  will 
announce  to  Khomeini  and  the  world  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  encouragement  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  rights  every- 
where. 
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FCC  COMPUTER  III  DECISION  A 
GOOD  START-NOW  ITS  UP  TO 
CONGRESS 


TERRORISM  IN  IRAN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tre- 
mendous suffering  that  continues  to  plague 
the  people  of  Iran.  At  a  time  when  terrorism  is 
on  the  minds  of  so  many  Americans.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  remember  the  terror  to  which 
the  Khomeini  regime  is  subjecting  its  own 
people. 

The  Iranians  who  have  managed  to  escape 
the  brutal  conditions  in  their  country  have  told 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  WOMEN'S  CIVIC  IMPROVE- 
MENT CLUB 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Women's  Civic  Improvement  Club.  This 
fine  organization  was  founded  in  1936  by  10 
dedicated  women  who  felt  the  desperate  need 
for  housing  and  other  services  for  minority 
women  after  Worid  War  I.  Recognizing  this 
need,  these  women  began  to  provide  housing 
and  employment  assistance  to  black  and 
other  minority  women.  It  has  since  enjoyed  a 
rich  history  spanning  over  five  decades  as 
one  of  the  oldest  black  women's  organizations 
in  the  Sacramento,  CA  area. 

While  the  Women's  Civic  Improvement  Club 
has  provided  outstanding  leadership  and  as- 
sistance to  the  community  over  the  past  50 
years,  it  continues  to  provide  a  numt>er  of 
services  and  programs  for  the  community.  The 
club  conducts  valuable  programs  at  its  com- 
munity center  which  are  geared  toward  the 
development  of  responsible  citizens  and  espe- 
cially designed  to  assist  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals. For  example,  the  center's  programs  in- 
clude special  assistance  for  senior  citizens, 
nutrition  programs  for  low-income  individuals, 
Head  Start,  summer  camp,  and  employment 
and  counseling  programs  for  teenagers. 

The  Women's  Civic  Improvement  Club  and 
the  women  who  serve  in  it  deserve  special 
recognitkjn  for  their  important  accomplish- 
ments over  the  past  50  years.  I  commend  this 
fine  organization  and  the  dedicated  women 
who  have  contributed  their  time  and  effort  in 
service  to  the  club  and  the  community  over 
the  past  50  years.  I  look  forward  to  a  bright 
future  and  continued  success  for  the 
Women's  Civic  Improvement  League. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  FCC 
adopted  a  report  and  order  on  its  Third  Com- 
puter Inquiry  (Cl-lll).  The  Commission's  deci- 
sion will  allow  AT&T  and  the  Bell  Operating 
Co. '8  to  provide  so-called  enhanced  services 
such  as  voice  storage,  health,  and  utility  moni- 
toring services  and  other  computer  enhanced 
applications  to  residential  and  business  cus- 
tomers through  the  telephone  network  after 
certain  consumer  and  competitive  safeguards 
have  been  met. 

I  applaud  the  Commission  for  Its  actions 
today.  This  is  a  forward-looking,  proconsumor, 
protechnology  decision. 

The  Cl-lll  decision,  however,  only  removes 
one  of  the  roadblocks  to  consumers  receiving 
computer  enhanced  sen/ices  from  their  tele- 
phone companies.  Another  stilt  exists — the 
AT&T  consent  decree. 

We've  reached  the  point  that  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  feared.  A  kind  of  regulatory 
double-speak  now  exists  where  one  entity  of 
the  U.S.  Government  says  the  telephone  com- 
panies can  offer  certain  services  and  another 
says  no. 

I'm  concerned  that  many  of  the  services 
that  could  be  offered  as  a  result  of  today's 
FCC's  decision  may  never  reach  consumers. 
This  is  because  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  over- 
lap between  what  the  FCC  considers  "en- 
hanced services"  and  what  the  consent 
decree  defines  as  "information  services."  As 
long  as  the  consent  decree's  ban  on  Informa- 
tk)n  services  exists,  the  Bell  telephone  com- 
panies will  be  caught  in  a  regulatory  whip-saw 
and  consumers  will  be  denied  certain  services 
and  the  benefits  of  competition. 

The  FCC's  decision  today  makes  it  even 
more  imperative  that  Congress  enact  H.R. 
3800  this  year.  This  bill  would  eliminate  the 
regulatory  ambiguity  that  now  exists  by  allow- 
ing the  FCC— the  principal  telecommunica- 
tions regulatory  body  In  this  country— as  op- 
posed to  a  Federal  judge,  to  determine  what 
circumstances  information  services  should  be 
offered. 

Toward  this  end,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Telecommunications  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado— Mr. 
WiRTH— will  schedule  a  markup  on  H.R.  3800 
at  an  eariy  date  so  that  the  full  House  will  be 
able  to  consider  the  issue  during  this  Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chiklren'8  Home  of  Detroit,  a  voluntary,  non- 
profit, nonsectarian,  residential  treatment 
center  for  entotionally,  educationally,  and  so- 
cially troubled  children  ages  6  to  18. 

The  Children's  Home  of  Detroit,  originally 
called  the  Ladies'  Orphan  Association,  was 
founded  In  May  1836  by  concerned  women  to 
"care  for  helpless  and  homeless  little  chil- 
dren." Since  that  time,  this  admirable  organi- 
zation has  expanded  and  prevailed  through 
several  changes  in  name  and  locatton. 
Through  it  all,  the  home  has  maintained  Its 
purpose  of  providing  loving  care  for  troubled 
children  in  our  community. 

Today,  situated  on  a  13-acre  campus  in 
Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  the  Children's  Home  of 
Detroit  provides  a  peaceful  setting  with  six 
cottages,  a  medical  center,  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  a  school.  Included  among  the  many 
services  provided  are  casework,  special  edu- 
cation, psychiatric  and  medical  servlties, 
recreation,  summer  camp,  and  service  to  fami- 
lies. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  fine 
institutk>n.  I  have  met  the  dedicated  staff  and 
seen  their  true  devotion  to  these  children. 
They  prepare  the  children  by  guiding,  educat- 
ing and  loving  them  until  they  are  prepared  to 
return  to  their  families,  homes  and  communi- 
ties, and  ultimately  become  responsible  and 
contributing  members  of  our  community. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  the  Children's  Home  of 
Detroit  in  my  district  in  Michigan.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  honoring  this  truly 
deserving  and  worthy  institution  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  1 50th  anniversary. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  DE- 
TROIT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Mtehigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO  PRE- 
SERVE SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
MEDICARE 
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formed,  publications  such  ••  tt)if  art  extreme- 
ly helpful  In  lettlr>g  people  know  the  situation, 
and  communicating  with  their  Congress. 

I  rise  in  praise  of  Mr.  RooMvelt  and  hit  or- 
ganization  and  I  believe  the  organization 
should  be  commenced  for  its  high  degree  of 
expertise  and  professionalism  which  It  hat 
brought  to  the  senior  citizens  lobby. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARLA  COHEN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there 
has  been  concern  expressed  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  I  feel  compelled  to 
add  a  couple  of  thoughts  of  my  own. 

The  organization  is  chaired  by  former  Con- 
gressman James  Roosevelt.  It  has  been  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  know  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  several  years.  By  every  meas- 
ure of  his  life  and  his  ideals,  he  qualifies  as  a 
great  American.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
him. 

As  the  eldest  son  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  I  am  sure  he  feels  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  programs  that  help  the  elderiy 
and  for  Social  Security,  because  of  his  fa- 
ther's role  in  opening  these  opportunities  to  a 
better  life  to  millions  of  Americans. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I 
have  found  the  information  from  the  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  to  be  Informative  and  helpful.  Older 
citizens  in  my  area  are  very  worried  about 
these  programs— they  depend  on  them— it  is 
vital  to  their  health  and  lifestyle  that  they  con- 
tinue. As  much  as  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  strive  to  keep  our  constituents  in- 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NCW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtt 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1986 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  moment  to  commend  a  constituent,  Carta 
Cohen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Franklin 
Square  and  Floral  Park  Bulletin,  who  has  dem- 
onstrated remarkable  determination  in  balanc- 
ing her  rewarding  career  as  a  businesswoman 
and  newspaper  editor  while  raising  two  out- 
standing children.  She  is  renowned  as  a  fair, 
honest,  and  accurate  chronicler  of  the  life  of 
these  communities. 

While  these  qualities  are  noteworthy,  there 
is  another  side  of  Caria  Cohen  that  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  her  busy  life.  I  refer,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  her  commitment  to  the  residents  of  New 
York's  Fifth  Congressional  District  and  her 
tireless  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  this  concern  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  that  has  led  civic  leaders  in 
Franklin  Square  to  honor  Caria  Cohen  by  ap- 
pointing her  grand  marshal  of  this  year's  Me- 
morial Day  parade.  As  the  first  woman  In 
Franklin  Square's  history  to  hold  this  position, 
she  will  lead  the  parade  as  she  has  led  the 
community  with  her  words  and  actions:  as  a 
beacon  to  the  principle  of  caring  for  one's 
neighbor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GERALD  J. 
EASTON 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORN tA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1986 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
pay  tribute  and  commend  a  very  special 
member  of  the  optometric  profession  from 
Coronado,  CA,  Dr.  Gerald  J.  Easton. 

Since  June  1965,  Dr.  Easton  has  served  at 
president  of  the  24,000-member  American 
Optometric  Association,  culminating  years  of 
volunteer  work  for  optometry  and  eye  care  at 
every  level.  Dr.  Easton  has  also  served  on  the 
AOA  board  of  trustees  since  1978,  but  hit 
work  on  behalf  of  his  profession  and  his  pa- 
tients began  years  before.  He  Is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  both  the  California  Optometric  Asso- 
ciatkjn  and  the  San  Diego  County  Optometric 
Society,  and  has  served  on  the  Coronado 
School  Board.  For  many  years  Dr.  Easton  was 
a  consultant  to  the  State  of  California's  De- 
partment of  School  Welfare.  It  is  this  commit- 
ment to  his  profession,  his  patients  and  his 
community  which  has  made  Dr.  Easton  such 
an  outstanding  leader. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  stated  objective  of  the 
AOA  is  "to  improve  the  vision  care  and  health 
of  the  public  and  promote  the  art  and  science 
of  ttie  profession  of  optometry."  Dr.  Easton 
has  certainly  dedicated  his  career  to  that  ob- 
jective. I  am  pteased  to  join  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him,  not 
only  for  his  years  as  an  elected  leader  of  the 
AOA,  but  for  all  his  years  of  service  to  optom- 
etry, the  public,  and  the  State  of  California. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Nuclear  Safety 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  to  create 
an  Independent  Inspector  General  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  [NRC].  An  in- 
spector general  is  sorely  needed  at  NRC  to 
ensure  that  the  Commission  property  imple- 
ments and  enforces  all  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  safety  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  reactors. 

Although  the  NRC  has  many  excellent 
safety  regulatK)ns  on  the  books  it  has  grown 
Increasingly  complacent  about  enforcing  them. 
In  many  cases  the  NRC  has  exempted  nucle- 
ar utilities  from  complying  with  crucial  safety 
regulations  rather  than  forcing  compliance.  At 
times  it  seems  that  the  NRC  is  more  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  nuclear  industry 
than  protecting  public  safety. 

A  typical  example  of  irresponsible  regulation 
by  the  NRC  is  their  lack  of  enforcement  of 
regulations  concerning  reactor  operator  quali- 
fications. NRC  regulations  require  that  appli- 
cants for  reactor  operating  licenses  at  new 
plants  have  extensive  operating  experience  at 
a  comparable  reactor.  Instead  of  enforcing 
this  important  regulation  the  NRC  has  simply 
ignored  it. 

Knowing  that  enforcement  of  reactor  opera- 
tor qualifications  could  lead  to  delays  m  the  li- 
censing of  some  plants  the  NRC  staff  inter- 
preted "extensive  operating  experience"  to  in- 
clude "participation  in  training  programs  that 
utilize  nuclear  powerplant  simulators."  This 
blatant  misinterpretation  of  regulations  allowec 
the  approval  of  inexperienced  reactor  crews 
to  operate  the  Diablo  Canyon,  Grand  Gulf, 
and  Shoreham  reactors.  At  the  time  of  this 
decision  NRC  Commissioner  Victor  Gilinsky 
wryly  noted,  "No  one  would  dream  of  allowing 
an  aircraft  to  take  off  with  a  new  crew  that 
had  only  had  simulator  training." 

An  independent  NRC  inspector  general 
woukj  provide  the  oversight  necessary  to  im- 
prove NRC  safety  regulation.  The  inspector 
general  woukJ  have  access  to  all  NRC  records 
and  documents,  the  power  to  subpoena  per- 
sons and  documents,  and  the  ability  to  refer 
criminal  cases  to  the  Justice  Department.  The 
inspector  general  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  wouM  have  a  4-year  term,  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

could  only  be  removed  by  ttie  President  for 
malfeasance  or  neglect  of  duty.  In  order  to 
ensure  impartiality  the  inspector  general  would 
be  barred  from  having  any  financial  relation- 
ship with  the  nuclear  power  industry  for  3 
years  prior  to  his  appointment,  ar>d  3  years 
after  leaving  office. 

NRC  safety  regulations  are  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  U.S.  nuclear  reactors  are  much 
safer  than  Soviet  reactors  such  as  the  one  at 
Chernobyl.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  ensure 
that  these  regulations  are  followed  so  that  the 
safety  of  our  reactors  is  maintained  and  tfie 
public  is  protected.  The  Nuclear  Safety  In- 
spector General  Act  will  provide  the  oversight 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  NRC  effectively 
enforces  its  own  safety  regulations. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GORDON 
HOWARD  DRAKE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  time 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  job  has  been 
working  with  local  officials  to  resolve  prob- 
lems. I  have  found  that  Missourians  in  my  dis- 
trict are  well  served  by  local  office  holders 
who  unselfishly  give  of  their  time,  energies, 
and  talents. 

There  are  exceptional  people  even  among 
this  outstanding  group  of  public  servants.  One 
of  these  is  Gordon  Howard  Drake,  who  is  re- 
tiring following  a  long,  successful  term  as 
mayor  of  Warsaw,  MO. 

Warsaw  has  undergone  extensive  changes 
during  Gordon's  tenure  because  of  construc- 
tion of  Truman  Dam,  located  just  outskje  its 
city  limits.  Mayor  Drake  has  been  a  solid 
leader  in  helping  realize  the  full  benefits  of  the 
dam,  while  working  actively  and  effectively  in 
bringing  focus  to  the  trouble  spots  and  getting 
coordinated  action  by  State,  local,  and  Feder- 
al agencies  to  help  solve  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  use 
this  forum  to  commend  Gordon  Howard  Drake 
for  a  job  well  done.  His  record  of  leadership 
and  effective  public  service  is  one  we  would 
all  do  well  to  emulate.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Members  join  me  in  wishing  Mayor  Drake  all 
the  t)est  in  the  many  years  to  come. 


May  15,  1986 

been  unable  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
world  market. 

I  have  seen  the  effects  of  our  Natksn's  cur- 
rent trade  policy  on  my  own  district,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  steel  industry.  Eartier  this 
year,  the  LTV  Steel  Corp.  announced  the  per- 
manent layoff  of  nearty  800  wortters  at  its 
South  Chicago  plant.  Despite  many  State  and 
local  efforts  and  even  after  physical  rertKXiel- 
ing,  efficient  management  and  employee  wage 
and  benefit  concessk>ns,  the  layoffs  took 
place.  Why?  Because  the  domestic  steel  com- 
panies simply  cannot  compete  with  inexpen- 
sive, subsidized  foreign  imports  dependent  on 
subminimum  worker  wages. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  attempted  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  steel  imports,  project- 
ing only  20.2  percent  penetratk>n  of  the 
market  by  foreign  sources.  But  as  a  result  of 
such  an  approach,  these  foreign  producers 
now  contribute  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  steel  used  in  this  country.  Countries  that 
do  not  have  import  agreements  with  the 
United  States  have  still  been  able  to  export 
their  steel— a  situation  which  certainly  under- 
cuts the  idea  of  having  these  agreements  in 
the  first  place. 

A  trade  policy  that  deals  with  this  problem 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  and  that  faces 
the  general  question  of  fair  trade  would  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  America  regain  its  long 
tradition  of  competitiveness  and  productivity. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  this  issue  that  is 
so  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 


May  19, 1986 
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FREE  BUT  FAIR  TRADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  free  trade  as  long  as 
America  is  not  the  only  country  that  practices 
it.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  has  sadly 
seemed  to  be  the  case.  While  staunchly  ad- 
hering to  this  concept,  the  United  States  has 
seen  an  unprecedented  trade  deficit  and  has 


YOSSI  STERN:  ISRAELI  ART 
EXHIBITION 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1986 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  invite  you  and  tfie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  an  outstanding  exhibition 
of  60  watercolors  by  one  of  Israel's  best 
known  artists,  Yossi  Stem. 

The  exhibit  will  take  place  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  from  May 
19  to  23.  An  opening  ceremony  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  in  the  Cannon 
Rotunda.  At  this  ceremony  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  this  great  artist. 

Stem  was  bom  in  Hungary  in  1923  and  ar- 
rived in  Israel  as  an  "illegal  immigrant"  in 
1939.  He  studied  at  Bezalel  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  a  professor  of  art 
there  for  35  years.  His  drawings,  tapestries, 
watercolors,  and  oil  paintings  have  been  ex- 
hibited around  the  worid. 

When  you  look  at  Stern's  work,  you  will 
readily  see  that  his  watercolors  capture  the 
spirit  of  contemporary  Israel  while  his  biblical 
scenes  evoke  a  sense  of  joy  and  content- 
ment. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  visit  this  de- 
lightful exhibit  being  presented  in  honor  of  Is- 
rael's 38th  Independence  Day. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  admit,  gracious  God.  That  we 
are  not  masters  of  our  fate  and  we 
know  the  uncertainty  of  our  lives.  We 
pray  that  Your  spirit  will  be  with  us 
along  life's  way  strengthening  us  when 
we  need  to  be  strong,  giving  solace 
when  we  are  hurt,  and  forgiving  when 
we  are  wrong.  We  thank  You,  gracious 
God,  for  Your  mercies  to  us  and  may 
Your  goodness  never  depart  from  us. 
Amen. 


Clerk  will  caU  the  first  bUl  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18.  1986.  through  May  24, 
1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  11,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  lieglnnlng  on  June  1,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4.  1986. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1986,  the  date  on  which  certain  limitations 
become  effective  with  respect  to  obligations 
that  may  be  made  from  the  Military  Person- 
nel accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986; 

S.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986.  as  "Missing  Children  Day"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  8,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Accident  Prevention 
Week." 


RURAL  WATER  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
POUCY  ACT  OP  1986 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3617) 
to  exempt  rural  water  systems  facili- 
ties assisted  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  as 
amended  from  certain  right-of-way 
rental  payments  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 


(b)  ExTZNSioNS.— Such  section  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  law  first  providing  fundi 
for  the  Commission"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  on  which  sufficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  constitute  a 
quorum  have  l>een  appointed". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g> 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  enactment" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (I)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  80. 
1988"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "36 
months  after  the  date  on  which  sufficient 
members  of  the  Commlsaion  to  constitute  a 
quorum  have  been  appointed". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  1985 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4530) 
to  amend  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985,  to  provide 
that  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees for  certain  purposes,  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  to  extend  the  availability 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  8TA'n:S  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION 
ON     MERCHANT     MARINE     AND     DE- 
FENSE:    EXTENSIONS     OF     REPORT 
DEADLINES    AND    AVAILABILITY    OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
(a)   Status   op   Commission    Members.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  1536  of  the  De- 
partment   of   Defense    Authorization    Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat.  2633),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  (who  Is 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
Federal  employee,  except  for  the  purposes 
of- 

"(A)  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work-re- 
lated Injuries;  and 

"(B)  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims.". 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATS  SET  AGENDA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  critics  said  that  the  Democrats 
were  dead  and  had  no  new  ideas,  caus- 
ing the  1982  Presidential  debacle.  But 
today  I  stand  proud  to  be  a  Democrat, 
gloating  that  our  party  has  set  the 
congressional  agen(la  on  tax  reform, 
the  budget  deficit,  and  now  this  week, 
trade. 

House  Democrats,  led  by  Represent- 
ative RosTENKowsKi,  produced  a 
strong  tax  reform  bill  that  critics  said 
would  die  in  the  other  body.  But  the 
other  body  adopted  a  Democratic  bill 
originally  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  and 
now  tax  reform  is  alive  and  well. 

Last  week,  the  House  passed  a 
budget  deficit  control  bill  that  falls 
under  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  equal- 
ly splits  the  painful  cuts  between  do- 
mestic and  military  spending,  and 
deals  responsibly  with  revenue  in- 
creases. But  the  message  we  sent  to 
the  White  House  and  the  Republican 


D  Thii  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceeding*,  e.g.,  D  1407  it  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Party  is  that  we  will  not  pay  for  their 
defense  increases  nor  their  new  taxes. 

This  week.  House  Democrats  wiU 
take  the  initiative  on  trade.  Our  trade 
deficit  this  year  is  expected  to  climb  to 
(170.9  billion— U.S.  businesses  in 
nearly  every  manufacturing  sector 
have  lost  market  share  at  home,  while 
their  exports  face  market  business  and 
unfair  trade  practices  abroad.  Amer- 
ica, once  the  prominent  player  in 
world  trade,  is  finding  itself  playing 
second  or  third  string  in  every  market. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ig- 
nored the  need  to  develop  a  clear,  co- 
herent national  trade  policy.  It  prefers 
instead  to  respond  on  an  ad  hoc,  item- 
by-item  basis.  Whether  the  problem 
relates  to  automobile  trade,  textile 
trade,  customs  fraud,  market  access  or 
exchange  rate  policy,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  act  imtil  pushed  by 
outside  forces— usually  Democrats  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  voters  go  to 
the  polls  in  November,  I  hope  they  re- 
member what  party  set  the  positive 
agenda  on  tax  reform  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  trade. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK  AND 
THE  SPLENDOR  OP  WISCONSIN 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  first  day  of  National  Tour- 
ism Week.  While  we  endure  90-degree 
temperatures  and  90-percent  humidity 
here  in  Washington,  let  me  entice  my 
colleagues  with  the  splendor  of  north- 
east Wisconsin.  Come  to  the  north- 
woods  and  to  Door  County  and  enjoy 
two  of  the  best  places  on  Earth  to 
spend  a  vacation.  Rand  McNally's  new 
book,  "Vacation  Places  Rated,"  calls 
the  northwoods  and  Door  Country  two 
of  the  best  vacation  places  in  America. 

Rhinelander,  Eagle  River,  Minocqua, 
and  the  entire  Oneida,  Vilas,  Forest 
County  area  in  the  northwoods  of  Wis- 
consin and  Door  and  Kewaunee  Coun- 
ties exude  the  bounty  of  America,  its 
beauty,  and  its  excitement. 

Tourism  is  big  business  in  Wisconsin. 
It  means  millions  of  dollars  for  Wis- 
consin's economy.  It  means  more  than 
106,000  jobs.  And  it  means  $763  mil- 
lion in  the  pockets  of  workers  and  mil- 
lions more  in  tax  revenue  for  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Presidential  proclamation 
designating  this  week  as  National 
Tourism  Week  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  tourism  to  the  Nation. 
The  northwoods  and  Door  County  are 
but  two  of  the  spots  which  are  impor- 
tant to  Wisconsin  tourism. 


TRADE      AND      INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMIC     POUCY     REFORM 

ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  World  Trade  Week,  so  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  House  begin  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  This  legislation  is  the 
product  of  six  committees  working  in 
concert  tp  develop  trade  legislation 
that  will  bring  down  the  trade  deficit 
and  make  America  competitive  once 
again. 

H.R.  4800  will  give  us  a  more  effec- 
tive trade  policy  and  compel  a  reluc- 
tant President  to  deal  with  our  trade 
problems,  but  it  stops,  short  of  protec- 
tionism. 

Secretary  Jim  Baker  recently  said 
that  the  declining  dollar  will  "fix"  our 
trade  problem,  but  the  facts  do  not 
support  his  claim.  The  dollar  has  de- 
clined relative  to  the  yen  by  one-third 
this  past  year,  but  the  bilateral  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  for  March  was  $5.5 
billion,  up  27  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous month  and  an  all-time  high. 

Clearly  the  Reagan  administration's 
international  economic  and  trade  poli- 
cies have  failed,  as  evidenced  by  the 
accumulating  trade  deficit  and  a 
threatening  external  debt.  It  is  time 
for  an  alternative  policy,  and  that  is 
what  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
done.  H.R.  4800  is  a  biU  we  can  sup- 
port with  pride,  and  one  that  will  pro- 
mote our  domestic  industries  while  re- 
storing our  competitive  position 
abroad. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2031, 
THE  FEDERAL  TAX  DELIN- 
QUENCY AMNESTY  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2031, 
the  Federal  Tax  Delinquency  Amnesty 
Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ISLAND 
NATION  OF  VANUATU  IS  ES- 
TABLISHING DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  LIBYA 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  a  shocking  turn  of  events 
taking    place    in    the    South    Pacific 


Ocean,  which,  as  you  know,  is  also  the 
home  of  American  Samoa,  the  U.S. 
territory  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent. 

But  this  beautiful  comer  of  the 
world  is  not  as  tranquil  as  it  once  was. 
On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  learned 
that  the  government  of  the  island- 
nation  of  Vanuatu,  an  independent  re- 
public since  only  1980,  is  in  the  process 
of  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  Libya.  Indeed,  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
these  two  nations  proudly  link  arms. 

Last  year,  I  came  before  this  body  to 
warn  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  Ameri- 
can influence  throughout  the  Pacific. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  planted  its  foot 
in  the  region,  having  last  Augtist  been 
granted  a  1-year  license  to  fish  in  the 
vast  waters  of  the  Island-nation  of  Kir- 
ibati. Overtures  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  made  to  several  other  small 
states  by  the  Soviets  and  Moscow  is 
looking  forward  to  renewing  its  deal 
with  Kiribati  later  this  year.  The 
American  name  a^d  presence  are  not 
revered  as  they  were  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  and  our  assist- 
ance to  the  region,  low  to  begin  with, 
has  decreased  in  recent  years. 

Taken  by  themselves,  these  are  trou- 
bling developments  which  require  our 
attention.  But  they  pale  in  comparison 
to  what  has  been  happening  recently. 
The  proposed  bond  between  Vanuatu 
and  Libya  carries  an  urgency  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Who  can  imagine  the  final  purpose 
Libya  might  be  considering  for  Van- 
uatu? It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  Libya's  mentor,  is  involved 
in  these  "diplomatic"  proceedings. 
Similarly,  Libya  has  never  been  reti- 
cent about  doing  the  Soviets'  bidding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  deceive  only 
ourselves  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
the  strong  possibility  of  a  strategic  al- 
liance between  Vanuatu,  Libya,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  an  alliance 
would  be  very  likely  to  include  some 
sort  of  military  arrangement,  perhaps 
even  a  permanent  naval  base.  Should 
this  occur,  our  naval  and  shipping 
needs  throughout  the  Pacific  would  be 
severely  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  can  no 
longer  take  the  Pacific  for  granted. 
The  people  and  the  nations  that 
occupy  one-sixth  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face deserve  our  respect  and  sincere 
concern  for  their  welfare.  If  these  are 
not  forthcoming,  Vanuatu  and  nations 
like  it  will  continue  to  turn  to  sources 
that  are  eager  to  step  in  and  exert 
their  power.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion and  take  the  necessary  steps  that 
will  prevent  the  South  Pacific  from 
becoming  just  another  piece  in  the 
game  of  global  chess. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS 
PROM  PRIVATE  LIFE  TO 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER 
IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  TERM  ENDING 
MARCH  3,  1992 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(b)  of  Public 
Law  94-201.  the  Chair  appoints  to  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Americsm 
Folldife  Center  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  a  term  ending  March  3,  1992, 
the  following  members  from  private 
life: 

Mr.  Russell  W.  Fridley.  of  St.  Paul, 
MN-.and 

Ms.  Judith  McCulloh,  of  Urbana,  IL. 


COMMON  SENSE  IS  NOW  THE 
LAW 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  coming  home.  After 
a  long  stretch  of  years  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  seem  to  have 
swimg  a  pendulum  toward  the  crimi- 
nal and  away  from  law  enforcement, 
shackling  law  enforcement,  as  it  were, 
it  seems  that  day  by  day  we  see  in- 
creasing evidence  that  indeed  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  coming  home  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement. 

Today  it  issued  an  opinion  in  which 
it  said  that  police  authorities  need  not 
have  a  search  warrant  to  fly  over  and 
try  to  detect  fields  of  marijuana  or 
other  controlled  substances  which 
could  be  detected  from  the  air. 

This  is.  of  course,  logical  and  proper. 
But  after  having  seen  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  done  over  the  years, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  that  what  is 
common  sense  is  also  now  the  law. 


drafts,  the  Sandinistas  continue  to 
supply  guerrilla  groups  in  neighboring 
countries  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  March,  a  series  of  actions  by  Hon- 
duran  military  forces  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  several  caches  of  Nicara- 
guan  arms  destined  for  El  Salvador. 
The  media  failed  to  give  attention  to 
the  Sandinistas'  continuing  role  in 
trying  to  subvert  its  neighbors.  In  one 
case,  an  arms  cache  was  discovered  in 
a  "safe  house"  in  Tegucigalpa  with 
thousands  of  rounds  of  rifle  ammuni- 
tion, Marxist-Leninist  literature  and 
other  documents  showing  links  con- 
necting Nicaraguan  suppliers  with  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas.  The  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  Sandinistas  to  subvert 
their  neighbors  must  be  considered  in 
any  negotiated  agreement  in  the  Con- 
tadora  process. 


THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  goal  of 
finding  a  negotiated  agreement  in 
Central  America  through  the  Conta- 
dora  process.  Such  an  agreement 
would  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  trust  of  its  neighbors  that  the 
Sandinista  government  would  honor 
its  commitment. 

Considering  the  Sandinistas'  track 
record,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Sandinistas  deserve  that  trust. 
They  promised  the  OAS  in  July  1979 
they  would  protect  human  rights, 
have  free  elections,  a  pluralistic  socie- 
ty, and  would  be  nonaligned.  None  of 
those  promises  have  been  kept.  Fur- 
ther, in  violation  of  international  law 
and  the  language  of  the  Contadora 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  21.  1986. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4588)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4588 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    MEMBERSHIP    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONKERENCE. 

(a)  Section  573  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "91"  and 
Inserting  "101":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(6)  by  striking  "36" 
and  Inserting  "40". 

SEC',  i.  AITHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  576  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

**§  576.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
not  more  than  $1,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  not  more  than  $2,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and  Including 
fiscal  year  1990.  Of  any  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section,  not  more  than 
$1,000  may  be  made  available  In  each  fiscal 
year  for  official  reception  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  for  foreign  dignitaries.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendmejct.- The  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  576  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"S76.  Authorization  of  Appropriations.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Coble]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4588  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United 
States  from  1986  through  1990.  The 
amounts  authorized  by  this  bill  are  for 
no  more  than  $1.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  no  more  than  $2  million 
a  year  for  fiscal  year  1987  through 
1990. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  was  established  in 
1964.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference 
is  to  serve  the  public  by  working  to 
attain  fairness  and  balance  in  the  pro- . 
cedures  followed  by  agencies.  It  also 
assists  the  Congress  by  analyzing  or 
suggesting  legislative  changes  in  order 
to  assist  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  fairness  of  agency  procedures. 

The  Conference  works  with  agencies 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  improve  and 
simplify  their  regulatory,  enforce- 
ment, and  adjudicatory  functions.  It 
also  renders  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  other  agencies  charged  with 
the  direct  implementation  of  new  leg- 
islation, such  as  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  and  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act.  In  addition,  the  Conference 
has  statutory  mandates,  such  as  those 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  and  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  Act,  to  monitor  agency  im- 
plementation of  statutory  programs. 

The  committee  has  examined  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Conference  since  its  last 
authorization  in  1982,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  reauthorization  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  is  fully  justi- 
fied because  of  the  Conference's  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agency  operations  through  its 
numerous  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions. For  example,  between  1982  and 
1984  alone,  the  Conference  adopted  18 
recommendations  and  4  formal  state- 
ments which  addressed  a  wide  range  of 
procedural  issues. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  has  car- 
ried out  a  number  of  specific  statutory 
mandates  during  this  time,  including 
the  issuance  of  model  regulations  for 
all  agencies  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  There 
are  also  currently  pending  bills  that 
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would  assign  new  statutory  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Conference.  One  exam- 
ple of  such  legislation  is  the  biU  to  re- 
authorize the  Superfund  Program. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Conference  has 
also  issued  a  "Guide  to  Federal 
Agency  Rulemaking,"  which  analyzes 
and  discusses  the  principles  which 
govern  agency  rulemaking,  and  the 
"Federal  Administrative  Procedure 
Sourcebook,"  which  collects  the  basic 
statutes,  regulations,  and  related  ma- 
terials on  procedural  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  agencies  generally,  includ- 
ing the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act, 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act.  These  docu- 
ments provide  basic  source  materials 
for  all  Government  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  statutory  responsibilities. 

Based  on  this  record  of  achievement, 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  should  be  reauthorized 
as  provided  in  H.R.  4588,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  House  act  favorably 
on  H.R.  4588. 

The  amended  bill  before  the  House 
today  is  identical  to  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  except  in 
one  respect.  The  amended  version 
places  a  cap  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  appropriated  for  the  Conference 
for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990,  a 
cap  of  $2  million  for  each  year,  while 
the  committee  reported  version  placed 
a  cap  on  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1986  only.  This  amendment, 
which  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority, will  grive  definite  guidelines  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
the  maximum  level  of  funding  which 
the  Administrative  Conference  should 
receive.  While  it  implies  no  criticism  of 
the  Administrative  Conference,  which 
has  performed  and  will  continue  to 
perform,  services  of  value  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, these  caps  nevertheless  dem- 
onstrate the  need  we  currently  face 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

The  administration  supports  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4588,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage, as  amended,  by  the  House. 

D  1215 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Glickman,  touched  on  this,  but  I 
would  like  to  note  that  this  bill  sets  a 
cap  on  the  expenditures  of  this  organi- 
zation that  is  below  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cap 
is  a  realistic  one;  one  with  which  the 
conference  can  live.  I  support  it. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4588,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2971)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Compact. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION      I.     AMENDMENTS     TO     SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT. 

(a)  Consent  of  Congress.— The  consent  of 
the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  amend- 
ments, described  in  subsection  (b),  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact,  entered 
into  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Act  of  December  24.  1970 
(84  Stat.  1509). 

(b)  Description  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
have  been  ratified  by  the  States  described  in 
such  subsection  and  have  the  effect  of — 

(1)  amending  section  13.9  of  Article  13  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact  (84 
Stat.  1528)  to  read  as  follows: 

"13.9  Interest.  Bonds  shall  bear  interest  at 
such  rate  as  the  commission  shall  deter- 
mine, payable  annually  and  semi-annually."; 
and 

(2)  amending  section  13.13  of  such  article 
(84  Stat.  1528)  to  read  as  follows: 

"13.13  Sale.  The  commission  may  fix 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  autliorized  issue  of  bonds 
and  may  sell  its  bonds  at  less  than  their  par 
or  face  value.  All  bonds  issued  or  sold  for 
cash  pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  be  sold 
on  sealed  proposals  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Prior  to  such  sale,  the  commission  shall  ad- 
vertise for  bids  by  publication  of  a  notice  of 
sale  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  sale,  at  least  once  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  printed  and  published  in 
New  York  City  carrying  municipal  bonds 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news.  The  commission  may  reject  any  and 
all  bids  submitted  and  may  thereafter  sell 
the  bonds  so  advertised  for  sale  at  private 
sale  to  any  financially  responsible  bidder 


under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems 
most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest, 
but  the  bonds  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  net  in- 
terest cost  calculated  upon  the  entire  issue 
so  advertised,  greater  than  the  lowest  bid 
which  was  rejected.  In  the  event  the  com- 
mission desires  to  issue  its  bonds  in  ex- 
change for  an  existing  facility  or  portion 
thereof,  or  in  exchange  for  bonds  secured 
by  the  revenues  of  an  existing  facility,  it 
may  exchange  such  bonds  for  the  existing 
facility  or  portion  thereof  or  for  the  bonds 
so  secured,  plus  an  additional  amount  of 
cash,  without  advertising  such  bonds  for 
sale.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  2971, 
would  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  amendments  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact  which  would 
remove  the  current  6  percent  limit  on 
bond  interest  and  permit  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Commission  to  fix 
the  interest  rate  of  bonds  issued  under 
the  compact.  The  amendments  would 
delete  a  provision  that  presently  bars 
sales  below  par  or  face  value  when  the 
effect  of  the  sale  would  result  in  an  in- 
terest cost  to  the  Commission  of  more 
than  6  percent. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Com- 
pact was  consented  to  in  1970  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  91-574.  The 
original  provisions  of  the  compact  in- 
cluded the  provisions  which  would  be 
amended  by  the  amendments  em- 
bodied in  this  bill.  These  amendments 
have  been  approved  by  the  signatory 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  in  laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
latures. Section  13.9  stated  that  all 
bonds  issued  by  the  Commission  were 
to  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent per  year  payable  annually  or 
semiannually.  Section  13.13  concern- 
ing sale  of  bonds,  while  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  sell  bonds  at  less 
than  their  par  or  face  value  contained 
the  limitation  that  no  issue  of  bonds 
could  be  sold  at  an  aggregate  price 
below  the  par  or  face  value  thereof  if 
the  net  interest  cost  of  the  issue  to  the 
Commission  would  result  in  an  inter- 
est rate  of  more  than  6  percent  per 
year.  As  has  been  stated,  the  amend- 
ments would  be  to  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  fix  the  rate  applicable  to  its 
bonds,  and  similarly  delete  the  parallel 
provision  that  limited  the  sales  at  par 
or  face  value  to  an  interest  rate  yield- 
ing an  interest  cost  to  a  rate  at  no 
more  than  6  percent. 

The  Commission  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  and  imple- 


menting a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
river  basin.  The  plans  as  developed 
covers  six  major  areas  of  water  re- 
sources concern  including:  First,  flood 
plain  management  and  protection: 
second,  water  supply,  third,  water 
quality;  fourth,  watershed  manage- 
ment; fifth,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life; and  sixth,  cultural,  visual,  and 
aesthetic  values.  As  required  by  the 
compact,  the  plan  also  considers  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  receives  about 
50  percent  of  its  freshwater  from  the 
Susquehanna.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  the  Commis- 
sion carries  out  programs,  promulgates 
regulations,  coordinates  signatory  ac- 
tivities, reviews  water  resources 
projects  and,  as  necessary,  initiates 
water  resources  projects  of  its  own. 

The  Commission  has  advised  the 
committee  that  the  interest  limit  of  6 
percent  severely  restricts  its  ability  to 
obtain  funds  in  the  present  day  credit 
market.  Unless  such  money  is  avail- 
able at  6  percent  or  less,  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
for  its  projects. 

The  committee  has  been  advised 
that  the  Commission  expects  to  exe- 
cute contracts  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  user  groups  sometime  in 
early  1986  following  the  completion  of 
certain  special  studies  on  the  project 
and  a  public  hearing.  The  Commission 
has  stated  that  congressional  approval 
of  the  Compact  amendments  will  mini- 
mize the  problems  related  to  under- 
taking this  project. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  the  Department  of  the  Anny 
stated  it  has  no  objection  to  its  enact- 
ment. It  is  reconmiended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas].  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
who  is  responsible  for  its  being  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for  taking 
to  heart  my  imploring  him  to  consider 
this  legislation  and  to  finally  bring  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Susquehanna  River  flows  ma- 
jestically from  New  York  State, 
through  Pennsylvania,  through  Mary- 
land, thus  touching  upon  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans  in 
those  three  important  States  of  the 
Union.  Then  it  flows  Into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

These  are  important  facts  to  consid- 
er when  you  look  over  the  geography 
of  the  Nation  and  to  recollect  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  one 
of  his  State  of  the  Union  messages, 
paid  extra  attention  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  initiated  a  new  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  what  goes 


on  northward  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  the  Susquehanna  River,  makes  this 
kind  of  legislation  all  the  more  impor- 
tant. 

The  flood  projects  that  might  yet 
come  on  to  the  blueprints  for  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  are  as  a  result  of  a 
whole  host  of  historical  factors,  in- 
cluding the  severe  Agnes  storm  of  1972 
and  the  one  that  followed  in  1975.  plus 
the  historical  presence,  as  I  say.  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  in  this  pcu-ticular 
region. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  artificial 
limitation  of  6  percent  for  bond  issues 
will  be  lifted  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion, allowing  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission  to  apply  its  discre- 
tion with  the  bond  market  and  within 
the  financial  situation  that  might  per- 
tain at  a  particular  time  to  effectuate 
a  long-desired  or  planned  flood 
project. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  alluded 
to  it;  this  is  a  compact  among  four  en- 
tities: the  State  of  New  York,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  U.S.  Government. 
So  it  shows  that  it  has  a  regional  and 
national  importance.  To  artificially 
limit  it  at  6  percent  means  that  many 
flood  projects  would  have  to  be  fore- 
gone or  not  even  begun  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  financial  market. 

D  1225 

The  way  that  interest  rates  are  fall- 
ing these  days— and  we  hope  that  they 
continue— this  may  turn  out  to  be 
moot,  this  6  percent,  but  I  doubt  it. 
and  especially  do  I  doubt  it  in  the  near 
future. 

So  I  repeat  my  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Coble]  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2971. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 


FEDERATED  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
CHARTER 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4434)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  Act  granting  a  charter  to 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "Aft  Act 
granting  a  charter  to  the  Oeneral  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs",  approved  March  3, 
1901,  is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"That".  (2)  striking  the  comma  after  "suc- 
cession" and  all  that  follows  through  "pleas- 
ure". (3)  and  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  shall  be  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  shall  otherwise  comply  with  any 
requirements  for  classification  as  an  exempt 
organization  under  such  section.  Said  chari- 
table purposes  shall  be  achieved  through 
volunteer  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Oeneral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  specifically  including  arts 
programs,  conservation  programs,  educa- 
tional programs,  homelife  programs,  inter- 
national affairs,  public  affairs  programs  ad- 
vancing Information  regarding  public  af- 
fairs, and  community  Improvement  pro- 
grams. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  its 
board  of  directors  shall  liquidate  and  dis- 
tribute Its  assets  to  organizations  qualified 
as  exempt  organizations  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Club.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  restate 
the  purposes  of  the  Oeneral  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  by  deleting  the 
present  language  stating  the  purpose 
of  the  organization,  and  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  the  first  section  of  the 
charter.  The  new  language  states  that 
the  federation  is  organized  and  operat- 
ed for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  that  it  is  to  comply 
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with  the  requirements  of  that  section. 
A  new  subsection  (c)  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  dissolution,  all  assets  are 
to  be  distributed  to  501(cK3)  organiza- 
tions with  similar  purposes. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  chartered  on  March  3,  1901. 
The  purposes  were  that  it  was  incorpo- 
rated "for  educational,  industrial,  phil- 
anthropic, literary,  artistic  and  scien- 
tific culture,  and  to  bring  into  commu- 
nication with  one  another  the  various 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  world." 
It  has  performed  outstanding  services 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  general  federation  was  recog- 
nized as  an  example  nonprofit  organi- 
zation in  1984  under  section  501(0(3). 
However,  because  of  the  broad  termi- 
nology of  its  original  statement  of  pur- 
poses, it  was  recommended  by  their 
legal  counsel  that  the  purposes  of  the 
organization  be  restated  to  make  clear 
that  its  purposes  were  charitable  and 
educational.  This  is  what  the  bill  does. 

In  addition,  the  language  states 
these  purposes  are  to  be  achieved 
through  volunteer  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bership in  arts  programs,  conservation 
programs,  educational  programs, 
homelife  programs,  international  af- 
fairs, public  affairs  programs,  and 
community  improvement  programs. 

In  the  event  of  dissolution,  a  new 
subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  assets 
of  the  General  Federation  oi  Women's 
Clubs  are  to  be  distributed  to  organi- 
zations qualified  as  exempt  organiza- 
tions under  501(c)(3)  with  purposes 
similar  to  the  general  federation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  ^3e 
considered  favorably. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
GucKMAN]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4434. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


U.S.  MINT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4529)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Mint  for 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  as  amended. 

The  crierk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4529 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AirraORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Anhtjal  Operating  Costs.— Paragraph 
(2)  section  5132(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  $43,521,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1987,  to  pay 
costs  of  the  mints  and  assay  office.". 

(b)  Expansion  ant  Improvement  op  Mint 
Paciuties.— Not  more  than  $694,000  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  expansion  and  improvement  of  mint 
facilities.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  2.  profits  for  SALE  OF  NUMISMATIC  ITEMS 
AVAIIJVBLE  ONLY  FOR  PUBLIC  DEBT 
REDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5111  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  2  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall  charge 
the  coinage  profit  fund  with  waste  incurred 
in  minting  coins,  costs  incurred  in  distribut- 
ing coins,  and  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  and  sale  of  numismatic 
items,  including  the  value  of  gold  certifi- 
cates (not  exceeding  forty-two  and  two- 
ninths  dollars  a  fine  troy  ounce)  retired 
from  the  use  of  gold  contained  in  any  nu- 
mismatic item.  The  Secretary  shall  credit 
amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  numis- 
matic items  to  the  coinage  profit  fund. 
Excess  amounts  in  the  coinage  profit  fund 
shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the 
national  debt.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conporming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5132(a)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  5112  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  section  5132(a)(1)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5112(1)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  section  5132(a)(1)". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  the  C5old 
Bullion  Coin  Act  of  1985  is  hereby  repealed. 

(5)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  5112  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strilt- 
ing  out  "dyes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"dies". 

SEC    3.    REDESIGNATION    OF    ASSAY    OFFICE    AS 
MINT. 

(a)  REDESIGNATION.— Section  5131(a)(4)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "assay  office"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "mint". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conporming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  5131(b)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"assay  offices"  each  place  such  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assay 
office". 


(2)  Section  S132(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "assay  offices"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "assay  office". 

(3)  Section  5133(a)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  officer  In 
charge  of  the  assay  office  at  San  Francisco" 
and  by  striking  out  "or  officer". 

(4)  Section  5133(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  officer" 
and  by  striking  out  "or  officer" 

(5)  Section  5133(aK3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  officer". 

(6)  Section  5133(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Settlement  op  Accootits.- 

"(1)  In  general.— At  least  once  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  settle 
the  accounts  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
mints  and  the  assay  office. 

"(2)  Procedure.— At  any  settlement  under 
this  subsection,  the  superintendent  shall— 

"(A)  return  to  the  Secretary  any  coin, 
clipping,  or  other  bullion  in  the  possession 
of  the  superintendent:  and 

"(B)  present  the  Secretary  with  a  state- 
ment of  bullion  received  and  returned  since 
the  last  settlement  (including  any  bullion 
returned  for  settlement). 

"(3)  Audit.- The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  audit  the  accounts  of  each  superin- 
tendent; and 

"(B)  allow  each  superintendent  the  waste 
of  precious  metals  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary— 

"(i)  for  refining  and  minting  (within  the 
limiUtions  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe): and 

"(ii)  for  casting  fine  gold  and  silver  bars 
(within  the  limit  prescribed  for  refining) 
except  that  any  waste  allowance  under  this 
clause  may  not  apply  to  deposit  oper- 
ations.". 

(7)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  5133 
of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "assay  offices"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "assay  office". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annun- 
zio]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  is  the  U.S. 
Mint  authorization  bill,  it  might  well 
be  called  the  "double  whammy."  This 
legislation  not  only  has  a  single 
whammy  of  saving  taxpayers  $4.2  mil- 
lion next  year,  but  has  a  second 
whammy  that  will  reduce  the  national 
debt  by  at  least  $20  million  each  year. 

I  know  this  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  that  is  exactly  what  the  leg- 
islation will  accomplish. 

H.R.  4529  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $43,521,000  for  the  U.S. 


Mint  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  Is  the 
amount  that  the  mint  has  requested  in 
its  testimony  on  the  bill  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee. It  is  $4.2  million  less  than 
the  mint  had  requested  in  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  it  is  $3  million  less  than  last  year's 
authorization. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $694,000  so  that  the 
mint  may  acquire  materials-handling 
equipment  to  complete  improvements 
at  the  Denver  Mint. 

The  mint  requested  less  money  for 
next  year  because  it  has  excessive  coin 
reserves  and  will  not  have  to  produce 
as  many  coins  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  1-year  aurhorization  is  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  the  Congress  has 
followed  since  1981,  when  the  mint's 
authorization  was  changed  from  a  per- 
manent, to  a  1-year,  authorization. 
This  has  enabled  Congress  to  maintain 
effective  oversight  on  the  operations 
of  the  mint.  This  has  been  beneficial 
to  both  the  Congress  and  the  mint, 
and  it  is  a  policy  wisely  continued  in 
H.R.  4529. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  transfers  the  reimbursable 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Mint  from  the 
appropriated  salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
coimt  to  the  coinage  profit  fund.  The 
reimbursable  programs  are  completely 
self-sustaining,  and  have  no  impact  on 
the  amount  of  the  mint's  appropria- 
tion. In  fact,  the  programs  return  a 
profit  to  the  Treasury.  Transferring 
the  programs  to  the  coinage  profit 
fund,  coupled  with  the  language  that 
requires  the  profits  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund  be  used  only  to  reduce  the 
national  debt,  removes  any  temptation 
to  find  a  reason  to  spend  the  money.  It 
assures  that  these  revenues  are  used 
to  meet  the  No.  1  problem  facing  us, 
namely,  the  Federal  deficit. 

Based  on  this  year's  reimbursable 
coin  program  and  the  projections  for 
next  year,  at  least  $20  million  per  year 
can  be  used  to  retire  the  national  debt. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  reduction  will 
be  even  greater  in  years  where  special 
coin  programs,  such  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  coin  sales  effort,  are  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  transfer  is  also  consistent  with 
the  treatment  that  Congress  has  given 
to  specially  authorized  commemora- 
tive coin  programs.  The  accounting  for 
those  programs  has  been  through  the 
coinage  profit  fund.  This  amendment 
would  account  for  the  atmual  numis- 
matic coin  programs  of  the  mint  in  a 
consistent  maimer. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  redesig- 
nates the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office 
as  a  U.S.  Mint.  Since  a  full  range  of 
coins  are  struck  at  San  Francisco,  the 
facility  should  have  the  same  standing 
as  the  Denver  and  Philadelphia  Mints. 

The  U.S.  Mint  has  been  a  profitable 
and  generally  well-run  operation.  Its 
management   has   been   receptive   to 


suggestions  from  your  Coinage  Sub- 
committee, the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  general  public.  The  mint  has 
not  been  afraid  to  be  innovative.  In  its 
testimony,  the  mint  freely  and  frankly 
admitted  that  its  earlier  coin  predic- 
tions were  too  high  and  requested  a 
lower  authorization  than  It  had  re- 
quested earlier  this  year.  This  shows 
flexibility  for  which  It  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4529. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4529,  the  U.S.  Mint  authoriza- 
tion for  1987. 

I  want  especially  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  HiLER,  for  their  work 
in  putting  this  package  together. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Annuzio,  is  one 
of  the  most  diligent  Members  of  this 
House.  Where  currency  and  coinage 
issues  are  concerned,  he  is  truly  a  most 
effective  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

Of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  I 
would  say  that  the  American  taxpayer 
has  no  greater  friend  than  John 
HiLER.  A  word  also  to  the  staff  which 
Is  so  diligent  and  bright. 

A  word  of  commendation  is  also  in 
order  for  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Donna  Pope,  who  worked  with  the 
subcommittee  to  develop  a  responsible 
budget  for  the  mint  which  represents 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  1987  mint  authorization  of  9  per- 
cent below  the  original  request.  Here 
we  have  a  case  of  an  agency  which  has 
realistically  assessed  its  needs.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinbge  has  not 
needed  prodding  to  make  cuts  in  a  pro- 
gram it  oversees.  I  hope  this  can  serve 
as  an  example  for  other  executive 
branch  agencies  and  committees  of 
Congress. 

The  original  request  made  by  the 
mint  for  1987  programs  was  $47,808 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses.  The 
request  contained  in  H.R.  4529,  which 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  mint's 
latest  request,  is  for  $43,521  million,  a 
reduction  of  about  $4.3  million  in 
budget  authority  and  a  reduction  in 
mint  personnel. 

The  legislation  before  us  provides, 
first,  for  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  the  coinage  production  program. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  demand  for  coinage.  Today,  coin- 
age reserves  range  from  more  than  8 
months  for  pennies  to  more  than  2 
years  for  half-dollars.  Both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  mint  agree  that  coin 
production  can  be  reduced  with  no  ad- 
verse Impact  on  supplies,  at  a  signifi- 
cant savings  of  tax  dollars. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  protects 
the  highly  profitable  numismatic  oper- 


ations of  the  mint  from  potential  cuti 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  uid  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act.  It  achieves 
this  goal  by  removing  numismatic  pro- 
grams from  the  appropriated  account 
and  places  them  in  the  coinage  profit 
fund.  Congress  exempted  the  coinage 
profit  fund  from  automatic  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts.  This  only  makes  sense, 
since  numismatic  operations  have  con- 
sistently earned  profits  for  the  Treas- 
ury. Subjecting  them  to  Oramm- 
Rudman  would  have  an  effect  which  Is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  we  Intended 
under  that  act. 

Profits  earned  under  numismatic  op- 
erations, expected  by  the  mint  to  be 
$20  millon  in  1987,  wiU  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  This  is  one 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  certainly 
going  in  the  right  direction.  Let's  hope 
it's  a  model  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.8.  Mint  has  as  its 
primary  purpose  the  striking  of  coins 
for  domestic  use.  We  are,  I  believe, 
making  progress  in  ensuring  that  our 
colnage  manufacturing  operations  are 
being  conducted  In  a  cost-effective 
manner,  using  the  most  modem  facili- 
ties and  equipment  we  can. 

We  have  the  largest  mint  in  the 
world,  producing  upward  of  15  billion 
coins  a  year.  Until  recently,  we  had  a 
relatively  small  investment  in  modern- 
ization, but  I  am  convinced  that  our 
record  Is  Improving. 

This  legislation  will  allow  for  a 
modest  increase  in  research  and  devel- 
opment funding,  which  will  allow  fur- 
ther Improvements  in  production  oper- 
ations at  the  mint.  It  also  will  allow 
for  the  replacement  of  womout  or  ob- 
solete equipment.  Finally,  it  provides 
$694,000  requested  by  the  mint  for  ex- 
pansion and  improvements  at  the 
Denver  Mint. 

A  second,  key  function  of  the  mint  is 
the  highly  visible  numismatic  and 
modal  program.  These  programs  bene- 
fit the  U.S.  Treasury  and  are  a  source 
of  pride  for  U.S.  citizens  who  are  col- 
lectors or  Investors. 

The  mint  has  showed  Its  ability  to 
market  successfully  a  wide  range  of 
numismatic  items,  such  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  commemorative 
coin  and  the  Olympic  coin.  A  test  of 
the  mint's  marketing  skills  will  be  the 
new  gold  and  silver  coin  program.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  mint  Is  virtually 
meeting  the  scheduled  release  targets 
for  these  coins  which  was  established 
in  the  legislation  approved  last  year. 
Both  the  gold  and  silver  coins  should 
be  on  the  market  by  the  beginning  of 
October. 

I  believe  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  these  programs  lies  with  the 
excellent  leadership  at  the  mint.  But 
it  also  lies  with  the  chairman  of  our 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Anhukzio.  He  keeps  every- 
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one  vigilant  and  has  a  deep  concern 
for  how  tax  money  is  spent. 

This  is  good  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

a  1235 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth],  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  Coinage  Committee.  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  all  the  kind  remarks 
that  he  has  made  on  my  behalf,  but  I 
also  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  credit 
for  the  outstanding  job  being  done  in 
the  Coinage  and  Currency  Committee 
is  a  reflection  on  all  the  members  who 
attend  the  meetings,  who  are  conscien- 
tious and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  duty 
in  our  committee.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
for  his  excellent  cooperation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Chairman 
Annunzio  in  his  support  of  H.R.  4529,  the 
U.S.  Mint  btxlget  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcommittee,  is  good 
legislation  and  deserves  the  fullest  support  of 
this  body. 

Pertiaps  tfie  most  commendable  feature  of 
this  measure  is  its  authorization  of  $43,521 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
Mint  during  fiscal  year  1987.  This  figure  is 
about  $4  million  less  than  the  administration's 
original  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  of 
$47.8  million  for  the  U.S.  Mint.  Moreover,  the 
fiscal  year  1 987  autfiorization  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  Is  $3  million  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriation  for  the  Mint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  remarkable  about  this 
reduced  auttxirizatksn  is  that  it  was  requested 
by  the  U.S.  Mint  itself.  When  Hon.  Donna 
Pope,  Director  of  the  Mint,  appeared  before 
the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee last  week,  she  informed  its  members 
that  as  a  result  of  a  severe  decline  in  coin 
demand  and  the  accumulatk>n  of  excessively 
large  Inventories  of  coins,  the  mint  decided  to 
lower  Its  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Rarely  does  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
come  before  Vne  Congress  with  a  budget  re- 
quest tfiat  has  been  revised  downward.  The 
Mint  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  reasonable  approach  to 
budgeting,  as  well  as  for  their  contribution  to 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

H.R.  4529,  as  amended,  also  contains  sev- 
eral other  meritorious  provisions.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  these  removes  the  Mint's 
reimbursable  programs  from  the  appropriated 
accounts  and  places  them  In  the  coinage 
profit  fund.  This  measure  will  protect  the 
Agency's  numismatic  programs  from  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget  cuts,  since  Gramm-Rudman 
specifically  exempts  the  coinage  profit  fund 
from  its  ax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  might  question  the 
merits  of  this  protective  measure.  However, 
the  Mint's  numismatic  programs  continue  to 
be  a  profit  center  for  the  U.S.  Govemment.  In 
fiscal  year  1987,  ttie  Mint  expects  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  profit  of  $20  million 
from  the  sale  of  numismatic  items.  The  sub- 


jection of  tfiese  profitable  programs  to 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  cuts  could  actually 
have  a  perverse  effect  on  budget  reduction  ef- 
forts. Certainly  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  this  counterproductive  scenario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4529  is  commendable 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  It  their  full  support. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
nunzio] that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4529,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  United  States  Mint 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4529,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORLD  ECONOMY  AND  ITS 

EFFECT      ON      U.S.      MILITARY 

SPENDING  AND  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  House  on  the 
world  economy  and  its  effect  on  U.S. 
military  spending  and  trade. 

"Global  geopolitics  is  being  reshaped 
in  a  way  that  defines  security  more  in 
economic  than  in  traditional  military 
terms."  So  writes  Les  Brown  in  his 
1986  "State  of  the  World"  publication. 
We  would  do  well  to  heed  his  warnings 
on  the  changing  world  economic  cli- 
mate and  what  those  changes  require 
for  America's  survival  as  a  global  eco- 
nomic power. 

For  40  years,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  engaged  in 
an  arms  race  that  is  impacting  heavily 
on  both  of  our  economies.  WhUe  the 
United  States  devoted  some  7  percent 
of  its  GNP  to  defense  in  1985.  the 
Soviet  Union,  trying  to  maintain  a 
competitive  military  establishment 
with  a  much  smaller  economy,  allocat- 
ed 14  percent. 


Preoccupied  with  each  other,  the  su- 
perpowers have  failed  to  recognize 
that  national  security  includes  eco- 
nomic security  as  well  as  being  defined 
in  purely  military  terms. 

One  country  that  has  recognized 
this  emergence  is  Japan.  Following 
World  War  II,  Japan  was  both  shel- 
tered under  the  U.S.  defense  umbrella 
and  barred  from  the  arms  race  by  stip- 
ulations preventing  Japan  from  amass- 
ing a  huge  offensive  force.  Thus  freed 
from  a  military  burden,  Japan  has 
been  forging  ahead  industrially  and 
rapidly  capturing  a  key  position 
among  the  world  economic  powers. 

Per  capita  income  in  Japan  sur- 
passed that  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
midsixties  and  will  shortly  surpass 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  trade, 
Japan's  exports  are  nearly  double 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And.  if 
recent  trends  continue,  before  1990, 
Japan  will  supplant  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  leading  trading  power. 

The  message  is  clear.  Unless  the 
United  States  makes  changes  now.  we 
will  lose  our  economic  footing  and  fall 
to  a  global  position  from  which  recov- 
ery may  well  be  impossible.  Under  the 
new  definitions  of  strength,  our  arms 
race  becomes  less  meaningful.  In  this 
new  age.  world  political  influence  de- 
rives more  from  the  economic  strength 
of  a  highly  productive,  internationally 
competitive  economy  than  from  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  and  the 
military  reality  of  global  struggles 
force  us  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of 
military  strength  and  preparedness  for 
worldwide  contingencies.  The  difficul- 
ty is  striking  the  balance  and  remain- 
ing strong  militarily  without  losing 
our  position  as  a  global  economic 
power. 

In  the  past,  I  have  addressed  this 
body  to  stress  putting  pressure  on  our 
allies  to  assume  more  of  the  Free 
World  defense  burden.  My  words, 
though  echoed  throughout  the  admin- 
istration, have  done  little  to  spark  real 
change  in  allied  defense  spending. 

I  have  even  proposed  legislation  that 
would  place  tariffs  on  allied  imports  in 
levels  designed  to  recover  the  costs  we 
incur  in  protecting  them.  Once  again, 
this  idea  has  been  met  with  indiffer- 
ence and  even  opposition  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  now  submit  that  the  changing 
world  power  struggle  necessitates 
taking  a  different  approach. 

The  doubling  of  the  U.S.  national 
debt,  from  $914  billion  in  1980  to 
$1,841  billion  in  1985.  is  due  more  to 
the  growth  in  military  expenditures 
than  to  any  other  single  factor.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1985,  U.S.  military  ex- 
pend! tiu-es  climbed  from  $134  billion 
to  $244  billion.  This  increase  of  rough- 
ly $100  bUlion  dwarfs  growth  in  all 
other  major  economic  sectors. 


While  the  deficit  was  more  than 
doubling  between  1980  and  1985,  inter- 
est payments  on  the  total  debt,  reflect- 
ing higher  real  interest  rates,  were 
climbing  even  more,  reaching  an  esti- 
mated $143  bUlion  in  1986. 

The  growing  Federal  deficit  is  mort- 
gaging the  U.S.  economic  future  suid. 
consequently,  the  Nation's  position  in 
the  world  economy.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  leading  to  record-high  real 
interest  rates  and  an  overvalued  dollar 
that  make  U.S.  exports  more  costly,  in 
turn  weakening  the  country's  competi- 
tive position. 

Industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  doubly  handicapped  by  these 
soaring  military  expenditures.  Averag- 
ing over  $200  billion  per  year  since 
1981,  U.S.  military  expenditures  have 
totaled  $1,000  billion  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighties,  siphoning  capital 
away  from  investment  in  industrial 
plant  and  equipment  and  leaving  the 
Nation  with  outdated,  inefficient  in- 
dustrial facilities  in  many  sectors. 

Even  when  American  corporations 
have  capital  to  invest,  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  commit  it  at  home,  given  their 
inability  to  compete  in  either  overseas 
or  domestic  markets.  One  result  is  de- 
clining output  in  basic  industries,  such 
as  steel,  automobiles,  and  machine 
tools.  Between  1981  and  1984,  a  period 
of  moderate  economic  expansion  In 
the  United  States  and  worldwide,  2 
million  Americans  lost  Jobs  in  these 
basic  industries. 

The  deindustrialization  of  America 
now  in  progress  is  evident  from  recent 
U.S.  labor  statistics,  which  show  that 
every  month  20,000  to  30,000  manufac- 
turing industry  workers  lose  their 
jobs.  This  Is  an  alarming  figure.  Trans- 
lated into  Japanese  terms.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  collapse  of  a  major  corpo- 
ration every  month.  Admittedly,  there 
is  growth  In  Jobs  in  the  service  sector, 
but.  meanwhile,  the  way  things  are 
going,  some  now  suggest  that  the 
share  of  workers  in  secondary  indus- 
try, that  is.  the  manufacturing  sector, 
will  soon  drop  below  20  percent. 

Secondary  industry  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  U.S.  economy.  The 
service  sector  is  less  productive  and 
pays  wages  that  are  only  about  70  per- 
cent of  those  in  manufacturing. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
has  climbed  from  $36  billion  in  1980  to 
a  staggering  $150  billion  in  1985.  The 
$70  billion  trade  deficit  of  1983  has 
more  than  doubled  in  just  2  years. 
This  ballooning  U.S.  trade  deficit  and 
the  associated  borrowing  abroad  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  debt  have  cost  this 
country  its  position  as  the  world's 
leading  international  investor.  Almost 
overnight,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  debtor  nation. 

Much  of  our  trade  problem  lies  with 
Japan.  The  combination  of  negligible 
defense  expenditures  and  high  domes- 
tic savings  have  enabled  the  Japanese 
to  invest  heavily  in  modernizing  plants 


and  equipment.  This,  in  turn,  en- 
hances Japan's  competitive  position, 
enabling  it  to  achieve  a  large  foreign 
trade  surplus,  even  though  it  imports 
virtually  all  its  oil  and  most  of  its  raw 
materials. 

Very  obviously,  Japan  is  challenging 
U.S.  domlnsuice  of  world  trade.  In 
1950,  exports  from  the  United  States 
exceeded  those  from  Japan  by  more 
than  10  to  1.  Over  the  years,  this  gap 
slowly  narrowed,  until  by  1970.  it  was 
little  more  than  2  to  1.  As  recently  as 
1980,  It  was  still  near  this  level,  but 
the  U.S.  advantage  is  disappearing 
during  the  eighties.  By  1985,  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  only  20  percent  greater 
than  those  of  Japan. 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  still  twice  as 
large  as  Japan's,  and  we  have  a  vastly 
superior  indigenous  resource  base  of 
land,  energy  fuels,  minerals,  and  forest 
products.  Nonetheless,  the  United 
States  is  in  the  process  of  losing  its 
role  of  world  leadership.  A  country 
that  Is  a  net  debtor,  borrowing  heavily 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  find  its 
economic  and  political  leadership  di- 
minished. 

What,  then,  can  we  do?  The  key  lies 
in  reducing  our  debt  and  deficit.  This 
Is  certainly  not  a  surprising  answer,  as 
over  half  of  the  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber revolves  around  the  problem  of 
the  deficit.  But  we  need  to  tackle  the 
deficit  in  a  new  way— one  that  address- 
es the  allied  military  imbalance  and 
our  reduced  position  in  the  world 
trade  economy. 

Since  our  Federal  deficit  stems  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  Increases  In  our 
military  spending.  It  is  time  to  exam- 
ine our  military  commitments  around 
the  globe  and  determine  where  we  can 
reduce  expenditures. 

In  1983  figures,  the  United  States 
was  shouldering  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  Free  World  defense  burden.  Japan 
assumed  only  3.8  percent  of  defending 
Free  World  Interests,  while  non-U.S. 
NATO  countries  and  Prance  provided 
less  than  20  percent.  While  some 
changes  have  occurred  in  allied 
burden-sharing  In  recent  years,  the 
bottom  line  Is  that  we  are  still  paying 
the  lion's  share  for  our  allies'  protec- 
tion worldwide. 

This  made  sense  after  World  War  II 
when  the  United  States  was  the  only 
allied  coimtry  not  decimated  by  the 
war  effort.  Japanese  and  European 
economies  were  in  tatters,  and  their 
limited  capital  was  necessarily  spent  to 
feed  and  shelter  their  populations  and 
repair  the  many  devastations  of  the 
war. 

Those  days  are  over.  Japan  and 
Europe  now  threaten  America's  eco- 
nomic survival  through  unfair  trade 
practices  and  a  failure  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  Their 
GNP's  are  on  par  with  our  own  and 
their  economies  .are  comparable.  It  is 
no  longer  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  play  the  rich 


uncle  among  our  allies.  On  the  con* 
trary.  the  uncle  is  facing  hard  times 
and  It  Is  time  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  grow  up  and 
assume  their  rightful  places  in  the 
Free  World's  responsibilities. 

We  have  a  tremendous  military  com- 
mitment abroad.  Our  overseas  forces 
number  520.000.  with  64.860  afloat. 
These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  many 
military  dependents  who  live  abroad 
with  our  servicemen  and  women.  In 
Europe  alone,  we  maintain  353,100 
military  personnel,  with  27,250  afloat 
In  the  European  Theater. 

The  costs  of  these  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors in  Europe  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, as  each  cost  estimate  necessarily 
takes  into  account  different  percep- 
tions of  the  cost  factors  involved.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  costs  of  Euro- 
pean-deployed U.S.  forces  is  $56  bil- 
lion. 

Other  estimates  put  this  figure 
much  higher.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
U.S.  forces  formally  committed  to 
NATO  as  listed  in  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Questionnaire  is  $133  billion. 
Still  other  estimates  consider  this 
figure  too  low. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  spending  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  money  to 
defend  Europe.  While  U.S.  interests 
certainly  run  high  in  maintaining 
peace  and  security  In  Europe,  one  has 
to  wonder  why  our  concern  for  Euro- 
pean security  seems  to  be  far  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Europeans  them- 
selves. 

I  fear  that  Europeans  take  us  for 
granted.  They  are  anxious  to  have  us 
defend  them,  yet  we  are  not  to  expect 
their  public  support  for  such  defense. 
In  fact,  as  the  Libyan  bombing  inci- 
dent grossly  pointed  out,  we  are  not 
even  to  expect  their  support  when  we 
are  faced  with  serious  security  threats 
on  their  own  soil. 

It  is  time  to  address  the  realities  of 
the  new  age.  Perhaps  It  is  time  for 
Europe  to  play  a  much  larger  role  in 
Its  defense. 

Japan  is  in  the  same  position.  We 
have  committed  143.800  troops  in  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East,  with  33,600 
afloat  in  the  theater.  Our  actual  costs 
In  defending  Japanese  interests  sire 
similarly  difficult  to  gauge,  but  they 
run  in  the  billions.  And  the  Japanese 
have  steadfastly  resisted  all  efforts  to 
assume  more  of  the  Pacific  defense 
costs,  all  the  while  vastly  enjoying  the 
protected  shipping  lanes  that  bring 
them  oil  and  safely  carry  their  cars, 
televisions,  and  steel  to  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  fact,  we  have  so  spoiled  our  allies 
that  many  are  now  demanding  in- 
creased trade  with  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  the  "privilege"  of  op- 
erating U.S.  bases  on  their  soil.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  have  lost  all  sight  of 
the  true  nature  of  America's  military 
presence  around  the  world. 
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This  was  glaringly  pointed  out  in  an 
April  2.  1986,  Washington  Post  article 
about  allied  countries  linking  trade 
and  security  concerns.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  was  meeting  with 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal 
over  the  renewal  of  an  agreement  of 
American  military  bases  in  Turkey. 
Ozal  was  quoted  as  saying,  "If  I  give 
them  bases,  I  want  an  increase  in 
trade  in  return."  He  said  that  Turkish 
exports  to  the  United  States  should 
jump  from  their  1984  level  of  $433  mil- 
lion to  $3  billion. 

It  is  reported  that  other  countries 
are  more  subtle  in  linking  trade  and 
security.  South  Korea,  for  example, 
frequently  makes  quiet  use  of  its  secu- 
rity concerns  in  trade  talks  without  of- 
ficially raising  them  at  the  bargaining 
table.  The  Koreans  like  to  underscore 
their  vulnerability  to  Communist  take- 
over by  taking  trade  negotiators  to  the 
38th  parallel,  less  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  Seoul,  where  the  visitors  can 
look  across  the  border  at  Communist 
North  Korean  troops. 

We  maintain  thousands  of  military 
personnel  in  South  Korea.  These 
Americans  are  there  to  provide  for  se- 
curity in  the  region.  While  South 
Korea  does  commit  more  to  national 
defense  than  most  of  our  other  allies— 
5.7  percent  of  GNP  in  1983— they 
could  do  more  toward  their  own  pro- 
tection. Linking  trade  concessions  to 
"allowing"  U.S.  bases  on  Korean  soil  is 
not  the  correct  posture  for  a  govern- 
ment so  reliant  on  U.S.  military  sup- 
port. 

Apparently,  security  considerations 
provide  an  unstated  underpinning  to 
our  trade  relations  with  Japan,  serving 
as  a  force  for  limiting  pressure  on 
Tokyo  to  open  markets.  Our  own  De- 
fense Department,  during  Cabinet 
meetings,  frequently  urges  restraint 
by  U.S.  trade  officials  on  possible 
trade  retaliation  against  Japan,  argu- 
ing that  stiff  action  might  harm  the 
security  aspects  of  the  relationship. 

For  Japan,  it  appears  the  trade  rela- 
tionship is  more  important.  The 
United  States  seems  to  give  more  em- 
phasis to  national  security.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  alter  our  priorities  and  force 
Japan  and  our  allies  into  the  military 
realities  of  the  1980's.  They  obviously 
need  to  be  reminded  that  our  overseas 
bases  go  a  long  way  toward  protecting 
their  interests. 

Another  aspect  of  this,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Japan,  is  the  disparity 
between  the  openness  of  our  respec- 
tive markets.  While  this  is  a  common- 
ly-expressed concern  from  a  purely 
trade  standpoint,  it  is  important  to 
look  at  this  factor  as  it  affects  the 
military  purchases  of  both  countries. 

Technology  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI  or  "star  wars")  is 
a  perfect  example.  America's  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  are  rapidly  be- 
coming dependent  on  components  im- 
ported from  Japan.  Defense  industry 


sources  are  particularly  concerned 
about  SDI,  where  Japanese  high-tech- 
nology companies  now  outstrip  U.S. 
defense  contractors  in  several  key 
technologies  vital  to  the  development 
of  such  a  system. 

While  U.S.  companies  are  able  to  do 
most  of  the  SDI  systems  design  work, 
the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  hard- 
ware—ranging from  lasers  to  new  ma- 
terials—is produced  by  the  Japanese. 
For  example,  the  Japanese  have 
become  the  world's  dominant  supplier 
of  computer  memory  chips— a  key  ele- 
ment in  many  electronics-based  weap- 
ons systems. 

Three  high-level  commissions  are  ex- 
amining the  military's  growing  reli- 
ance on  overseas  electronics:  A  newly 
formed  Defense  Sciences  Board  Task 
Force  on  Semiconductor  Dependency; 
a  panel  of  the  Pentagon's  joint  logis- 
tics commanders;  and  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  Electronics  Compo- 
nents Committee. 

Currently,  there  are  no  good  esti- 
mates on  what  percentage  of  defense 
electronics  components  are  produced 
overseas.  However,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  staff  has 
stated  that  roughly  80  percent  of  the 
military's  silicon  chips  are  manufac- 
tured in  Asia. 

Meaningful  estimates  of  Japanese 
content  of  U.S.  defense  electronics  are 
further  complicated  because  U.S.  con- 
tractors do  not  always  have  to  disclose 
where  the  components  for  their  elec- 
tronics systems  were  originally  made. 

In  addition  to  volume  supply,  Japa- 
nese companies  recently  have  begim  to 
provide  critical  components  for  such 
weapons  systems  as  missiles  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  devices,  according  to 
Pentagon  and  industry  officials.  Exac- 
erbating that  situation  is  the  fact  that, 
in  some  areas,  Japanese  companies 
have  become  the  sole  providers  of 
high-quality,  low-cost  key  electronics 
materials  after  winning  price  wars, 
often  unfairly  fought,  with  American 
companies. 

After  Monsanto  Co.  dropped  out  of 
the  market  3  years  ago,  for  example, 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  do- 
mestic supplier  of  "float-zone"  sili- 
con—a special  kind  of  silicon  used  in 
fabricating  high-power  electronic 
switching  devices  that  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  space-based  weaponry. 
Japanese  companies  are  the  key  U.S. 
defense  suppliers. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  is  cost. 
Most  technology  experts  agree  that  if 
the  Pentagon  is  serious  about  obtain- 
ing the  best  high  technologies  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost,  most  of  the  com- 
ponent production  will  be  done  off- 
shore by  Japanese  high-technology 
concerns— unless  there  are  specific 
policies  designed  to  minimize  foreign 
involvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  Defense 
Agency  is  currently  debating  whether 
to  buy  foreign— likely  U.S.— planes  to 


replace  their  10-year-old  F-1  fighter 
jets  or  to  produce  them  domestically. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Japanese  do 
not  have  the  domestic  capability  to 
produce  fighter  jets,  but  Japanese 
commercial  aircraft  companies  are 
pushing  for  the  chance  to  design  and 
build  the  planes  at  home. 

The  Japanese  Defense  Agency  says 
it  may  commission  Japanese  aircraft 
industries  for  this  project,  expected  to 
total  more  than  $5.6  billion.  While  in- 
dustry officials  concede  that  the  West 
is  ahead  in  many  aerospace  technol- 
ogies and  has  the  edge  on  cost,  they 
are  confident  Japan's  industry  has 
much  of  the  necessary  technology  and 
can  learn  what  it  doesn't  know. 

U.S.  officials  disagree.  They  say  that 
the  Japanese  lack  experience  and 
many  crucial  technologies  needed  to 
design  a  modem  fighter  from  scratch. 
Additionally,  Japanese-built  planes 
would  not  be  compatible  with  United 
States  forces  in  the  region.  This  is  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  NATO  for 
years— United  States  planes  have  fre- 
quently been  stranded  on  West 
German  bases  without  parts. 

But  the  Japanese  maintain  that 
they  wish  to  have  independence  in  de- 
signing and  building  their  own  weap- 
ons and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  costs  for  this  approach. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  let  them 
help  with  defense  costs.  Frankly,  it  is 
time  that  Japan  become  a  partner  in 
providing  security  on  the  Pacific  rim. 

Our  soaring  Federal  deficit  is  erod- 
ing trust  in  the  country's  future. 
Much  of  the  deficit  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  military  expenditures.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  on  defending  our 
allies.  I  think  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
these  costs  and  see  where  we  can  save 
money. 

In  redefining  security  in  economic 
terms,  we  can  come  to  grips  with  many 
of  the  problems  that  are  plaguing  our 
economic  society.  We  must  preserve 
our  basic  industries,  we  must  find  ways 
to  compete  on  the  world  markets,  and 
we  must  insure  America's  future  as  a 
world  power. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  it  is  time 
to  focus  on  some  of  the  examples 
being  set  by  countries  that  have  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  excess  mili- 
tary-security commitments  and  ex- 
penditures. 

China,  for  example,  as  recently  as 
1972.  was  spending  14  percent  of  its 
GNP  for  military  purposes,  one  of  the 
highest  levels  in  the  world  at  that 
time.  Beginning  in  1975.  however,  the 
Chinese  began  to  systematically 
reduce  its  military  expenditures,  and. 
except  for  1979.  it  has  reduced  them  in 
each  of  the  last  8  years.  By  1985.  mili- 
tary spending  had  fallen  to  7.5  percent 
of  China's  GNP. 

In  Argentina,  the  military  govern- 
ment that  was  in  office  in  the  late  sev- 
enties  and   early   eighties   increased 


military  expenditures  from  the  histori- 
cal level  of  1.5  percent  of  ONP  to 
almost  4  percent.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  Raul  Alfonsin  did  as  newly 
elected  President  in  late  1983  was  to 
announce  a  plan  to  steadily  lower  this 
figure.  When  he  took  office,  there  was 
broad  public  support  for  a  reduction  in 
arms  expenditures,  partly  because  of 
the  ill-fated  Falklands  war.  which  un- 
dermined the  military's  credibility 
throughout  Argentina. 

By  1984.  arms  outlays  in  Argentina 
had  been  cut  to  half  the  peak  level  of 
1980.  with  a  shift  of  resources  toward 
social  programs. 

More  recently.  Peru's  President 
Garcia  has  pledged  to  reduce  the  5 
percent  of  the  country's  GNP  allotted 
to  the  military,  a  sum  that  consumed 
one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  overriding  reason  for  cutting 
military  expenditures  in  each  of  these 
three  countries  is  economic.  Encourag- 
ingly, the  reductions  in  military  ex- 
penditures undertaken  by  these  three 
governments  were  independent  of  any 
negotiated  military  reductions  in 
neighboring  countries.  China,  for  ex- 
ample, lowered  its  military  outlays 
unilaterally,  despite  its  3.000-kilometer 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  continued  to  increase  its  military 
might. 

And  these  three  countries  are  cited 
as  showing  considerable  progress  eco- 
nomically. They  may  well  provide  the 
model  for  the  future. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  however,  that 
the  military  concerns  of  China,  Argen- 
tina, and  Peru  parallel  our  own.  We 
have  made  substantial  commitments 
toward  maintaining  free  world  securi- 
ty that  cannot  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. I  do  not  suggest  that  we  aban- 
don our  allies  and  bring  all  of  our 
troops  home.  Such  an  approach  is 
naive  and  dangerous. 

I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  we 
rethink  our  security  priorities  and 
push  for  greater  support  from  our 
allies.  It  is  time  to  encourage  their  in- 
dependence. It  is  also  time  for  America 
to  put  a  high  priority  on  its  economic 
future. 

For  the  United  States,  maintaining  a 
position  of  world  leadership  may  now 
depend  on  holding  the  line  on  military 
expenditures  to  provide  for  greater  in- 
vestment in  our  domestic  economy.  If 
we  had  committed  Japan's  level  of 
GNP  defense  spending  to  our  own  de- 
fense in  the  past  10  years,  for  exam- 
ple, we  would  have  had  $1V^  trillion  to 
invest  revitalizing  our  industries  at 
home.  In  1985  alone,  $200  billion 
would  have  been  available  for  capital 
investment.  This  level  of  investment 
for  modernizing  in  the  private  sector 
would  have  made  U.S.  products  much 
more  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
place and  preserved  U.S.  jobs. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Japanese  and  take  care  of  ourselves 
first.  We  cannot  allow  the  current  pat- 


tern to  continue.  We  must  not  allow 
American  workers  to  lose  a  game  that 
is  stacked  against  them.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  America  first  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  take  that  responsibility 
seriously. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2672 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2672),  to 
redesignate  the  New  York  Internation- 
al and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey,  as  the  "New  Jersey 
International  and  Bulk  Mail  Center", 
and  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  former 
postal  employee  by  dedicating  a  por- 
tion of  a  street  at  the  New  York  Inter- 
national and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  as  "Michael 
McDermott  Place": 

CoNrERCNCx  Report  (H.  Rett.  99-606) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2672),  to  redesignate  the  New  York  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City. 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "New  Jersey  Internation- 
al and  Bulk  Mail  Center",  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  former  postal  employee  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at  the  New 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mall  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  as  'Michael 
McDermott  Place",  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  to  recommend  do  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
SEC.  /ML  SHORT  TITLB;  TABLE  Of  COATB'.VTS 

(aJ  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  at 
the  "Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986". 

(bt  Table  or  CosTENTS.—The  table  of  con- 
tents is  asJoUovas: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I-FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
Sec  100.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  100 A.  Purposes. 
Sec  101.  Establishment 

TITLE  II— OTHER  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  S  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
Sec  201.  Treatment  under  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  of  certain  in- 
dividuals excluded  from  Feder- 
al     Employees'      Retirement 
System. 
Sec  202.  Non-applicability  of  CivU  Service 
Retirement  System  to  individ- 
uals under  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System. 
Sec  203.  Pay  for  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift 
Investment  Board. 
Sec  204.  Alternative  forms  of  annuities. 
Sec.  205.  Retirement  counseling. 


Sec 
Sec. 

301. 
302. 

Sec  303. 

Sec 

304. 

Sec. 

30S. 

Sec 

306. 

Sec 
Sec 
Sec 

307. 
308. 
309. 

Sec  310. 
Sec.  311. 

Sec 

312. 

Sec  206.  Participation  by  certain  emptoyeet 
and  Members  only  in  the  Thrift 
Savings  Plan. 
Sec  207.  Miscellaneous  amendments. 
TITLE  III-OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  AND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

EUction*. 

Effect  of  an  election  under  section 
301  to  become  subject  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirtment 
System. 

Provisions  relating  to  an  election 
to  become  subject  to  chapter  83 
subject  to  certain  offset*  relat- 
ing to  Social  Security. 

Amendments  relating  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Extension  of  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983; 
refund  of  excess  contribution*. 

Applicability  to  the  United  State* 
Postal  Service. 

Use  of  "normal-cost  percentage". 

Retirement  study. 

Repeal  of  automatic  transfer  provi- 
sion. 

Disclosure  of  return  information. 

Initial  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Retirement   Thrift  Investment 
Board. 
Plan  for  delayed  contritrntioru  to 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

TITLE  IV-FOREIQN  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT 

Sec  401.  Short  title;  references  to  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980. 

Sec  402.  Redesignation  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980. 

Sec.  403.  Definition  of  court 

Sec  404.  Creditable  service  for  purpose*  of 
subchapters  I  and  II. 

Sec.  405.  ContributiOTu  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability 
System. 

Sec.  406.  Offset  of  annuity  by  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Sec  407.  18-month  period  to  elect  survivor 
annuity. 

Sec.  408.  Alternate  forms  of  annuities. 

Sec  409.  Treatment  of  certain  recall  service. 

Sec.  410.  Reemployment 

Sec.  411.  Comparability  betioeen  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System 
and  the  Foreign  Service  Pen- 
sion System. 

Sec  412.  Moderation  of  remarriage  penalty. 

Sec.  413.  Lump-sum  payments. 

Sec.  414.  Exclusion  of  participant*  in  For- 
eign Service  Pension  System 
from  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System. 

Sec.  415.  Foreign  Service  Pension  System. 

Sec  416.  Table  of  content*. 

Sec  417.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V— CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  RELATED 
MATTERS 

Sec.  501.  References. 

Sec.  502.  Contributions  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System. 

Sec.  503.  Offset  of  annuity  by  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Sec  504.  Thrift  savings  fund  participation 
by  participants  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System. 

Sec  505.  Alternative  forms  of  annuities. 
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Sec  506.  Participation  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retireynent  System. 
Sec    507.    Special    retirement    accrual  for 
other  intelligence  personnel 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec  601.  Annuities  for  survivors  of  District 
of  Columbia  judges. 
TITLE  VII-AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS;  EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec  701.  Authorization    of   appropriations 
for  certain  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Thrift  Invest- 
ment Management  System. 
Sec.  702.  Effective  dates. 

SEC.  IMA.  PlfRPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

<l)  to  establish  a  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment plan  which  is  coordinated  with  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  to  ensure  a  fully  funded  and  financial- 
ly sound  retirement  benefits  plan  for  Federal 
employees; 

(3)  to  enhance  portability  of  retirement 
assets  earned  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(4/  to  provide  options  for  Federal  employ- 
ees vnth  respect  to  retirement  planning; 

(5)  to  assist  in  building  a  quality  career 
work  force  in  the  Federal  Government; 

<6)  to  encourage  Federal  employees  to  in- 
crease personal  savings  for  retirement;  and 

17)  to  extend  financial  protection  from 
disalnlity  to  additional  Federal  employees 
and  to  increase  such  protection  for  eligible 
Federal  employees. 

SEC.  /«/.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
83  the  following  new  chapter: 

••CHAPTER  84— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 

RETIREMEST  SYSTEM 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

"Sec 

"8401.  Definitions. 

"8402.  Federal       Employees'       Retirement 
System;  exclusions. 

"8403.  Relationship  to  the  Social  Security 
Act 
"SUBCHAPTER  II— BASIC  ANNUITY 

"8410.  Eligibility  for  annuity. 

"8411.  Creditable  service 

"8412.  Immediate  retirement 

"8413.  Deferred  retirement 

"8414.  Early  retirement 

•'8415.  Computation  of  basic  annuity. 

•'8416.  Survivor  reduction  for  a  current 
spouse. 

"8417.  Survivor  reduction  for  a  former 
spouse. 

"8418.  Survivor  elections;  deposit  offsets. 

"8419.  Survivor  reductions;  computatiotL 

"8420.  Insurable  interest  reductions. 

•'8420a.  Alternative  fonns  of  annuities. 

"8421.  Annuity  supplement 
.  "8421a.  Reductions  on  account  of  earnings 
'  from  work  performed  while  en- 

titled  to   an   annuity  supple- 
ment 

"8422.  Deductions  from  pay;  contributions 
for  military  service. 

"8423.  Government  contributions. 

•'8424.  Lump-sum  benefits;  designation  of 
beneficiary;  order  of  prece- 
dence. 

"8425.  Mandatory  separation. 
"SUBCHAPTER  III-THRIFT SAVINGS 
PLAN 

"8431.  Definition. 
"8432.  Contributions. 


"8433.  Benefits  and  election  of  benefits. 

"8434.  Annuities:  methods  of  payment;  elec- 
tion; purchase. 

"8435.  Protections  for  spouses  and  former 
spouses. 

"8436.  Administrative  provisions. 

"8437.  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"8438.  Investment  of  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"8439.  Accounting  and  information. 

"8440.  Tax  treatment  of  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund. 
SUBCHAPTER  IV-SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 

"8441.  Definitions. 

"8442.  Rights  of  a  xoidow  or  widower. 

"8443.  RighU  of  a  child. 

"8444.  Rights  of  a  named  individual  with 
an  insurable  interest 

"8445.  Rights  of  a  former  spouse. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— DISABILITY 
BENEFITS 

"8451.  Disability  retirement 

"8452.  Computation  of  disability  annuity. 

"8453.  ApplicatiorL 

"8454.  Medical  examinatioru 

"8455.  Recovery;  restoration  of  earning  ca- 
pacity. 

"8456.  Relationship  to  workers'  compensa- 
tion. 

"8457.  Military  reserve  technicians. 

SUBCHAPTER  VI— GENERAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"8461.  Authority  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management 

"8462.  Cost-of-living  adjustments. 

"8463.  Rate  of  benefits. 

"8464.  Commencement  and  termination  of 
annuities  of  employees  and 
Meml>ers. 

"8465.  Waiver,  allotment  and  assignment 
of  benefits. 

"8466.  Application  for  benefits. 

"8467.  Court  orders. 

"8468.  Annuities  and  pay  on  reemployment 

"8469.  Withholding  of  State  income  taxes. 

"8470.  Exemption  from  legal  process;  recov- 
ery of  payments. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VII-FEDERAL  RETIRE- 
MENT THRIFT  INVESTMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEM 

"8471.  Definitions. 

"8472.  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 

Board. 
"8473.  Employee  Thrift  Advisory  Council 
"8474.  Executive  Director. 
"8475.  Investment  policies. 
"8476.  Administrative  provisions. 
"8477.   Fiduciary  responsibilities;  liability 

and  penalties. 
"8478.  Bonding. 
"8479.  Exculpatory  provisions;  insurance. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
"§8401.  Dertnitioiu 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  'account'  means  an  account 
established  and  maintained  under  section 
8439(a/ of  this  title; 

"(2)  the  term  'annuitant'  means  a  former 
employee  or  Member  who,  on  the  basis  of 
that  individual's  service,  meets  all  require- 
ments for  title  to  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter II  or  V  of  this  chapter  and  files  claim 
therefor; 

"(3)  the  term  'average  pay'  means  the  larg- 
est annual  rate  resulting  from  averaging  an 
employee's  or  Member's  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  over  any  3  consecutive  years  of  service 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  this 
chapter  based  on  service  of  less  than  3  years, 
over  the  total  service,  vnth  each  rate  loeight- 
edtni  the  period  it  was  in  effect 


"(4/  except  as  provided  in  sul>chapter  III 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  "basic  pay'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  8331(3 J; 

"(5)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  estab- 
lished by  section  8472(a)  of  this  title; 

"(6)  the  term  'Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund'  or  'Fund'  means  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  under  section  8348; 

"(7)  the  term  'court'  means  any  court  of 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonu)ealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  any  Indian  court; 

"(81  the  term  'Director'  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

"(9)  the  term  'dynamic  assumptions' 
means  economic  assumptions  that  are  used 
in  determining  actuarial  costs  and  liabil- 
ities of  a  retirement  system  and  in  antici- 
pating the  effects  of  long-term  future— 

"(A)  investment  yields; 

"(B)  increases  in  rales  of  basic  pay;  and 

"(C)  rates  of  price  inflation; 

"(10)  the  term,  'earnings',  when  used  with 
respect  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  means 
the  amount  of  the  gain  realized  or  yield  re- 
ceived from  the  investment  of  sums  in  such 
Fund; 

"(11)  the  term  'employee'  means— 

"(A)  an  individual  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (E),  (F),  (H),  (I),  or  (J)  of  section 
8331(1)  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  a  Congressional  employee  as  defined 
in  section  2107  of  this  title,  including  a  tem- 
porary Congressional  employee  and  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office; 
any  of  whose  civilian  service  after  December 
31,  1983,  is  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  chap- 
ter 21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include— 

"(i)  any  individual  referred  to  in— 

"(I)  clau.se  (i),  (v),  (vi),  or  (ix)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  8331; 

"(II)  clause  (ii)  of  such  paragraph  (other 
than  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police,  or  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
any  of  whose  civilian  service  after  December 
31,  1983,  is  such  employment);  or 

"(III)  the  undesignated  material  after  the 
last  clause  of  such  paragraph;  or 

"(ii)  any  individual  excluded  under  sec- 
tion 8402(c)  of  this  tiUe; 

"(12)  the  term  'former  spouse'  means  a 
former  spouse  of  an  individual— 

"(A)  if  such  individual  performed  at  least 
18  months  of  civilian  service  creditable 
under  section  8411  as  an  employee  or 
Member;  and 

"(B)  if  the  former  spouse  was  married  to 
such  individual  for  at  least  9  months; 

"(13)  the  term  'Executive  Director'  means 
the  Executive  Director  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 8474(a); 

"(14)  the  term  'firefighter'  means— 

"(A)  an  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tion— 

"(i)  are  primarily  to  perform  work  directly 
connected  toith  the  control  and  extinguish- 
ment of  fires;  and 

"(ii)  are  sufficiently  rigorous  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  required  to  be  limit- 
ed to  young  and  physically  vigorous  indi- 
viduals, as  determined  by  the  Director  con- 
sidering the  recommendations  of  the  em- 
ploying agency;  and 

"(B)  an  employee  who  is  transferred  di- 
rectly to  a  supervisory  or  administrative  po- 
sition after  performing  duties  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  at  least  10  years; 


"(15)  the  term  'Government'  means  the 
Federal  Government  and  GaUaudet  College; 

"(16)  the  term  'Indian  court'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
8331(24); 

"(17)  the  term  law  enforcement  officer' 
means— 

"(A)  an  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tion— 

"(i)  are  pnmariiy— 

"(I)  the  investigation,  apprehension,  or  de- 
tention of  individuals  suspected  or  convict- 
ed of  offenses  against  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or 

"(II)  the  protection  of  officials  of  the 
United  States  against  threats  to  personal 
safety;  and 

"(ii)  are  sufficiently  rigorous  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  required  to  be  limit- 
ed to  young  and  physically  vigorous  indi- 
viduals, as  determined  by  the  Director  con- 
sidering the  recommendations  of  the  em- 
ploying agency; 

"(B)  an  employee  who  is  transferred  di- 
rectly to  a  supervisory  or  administrative  po- 
sition after  performing  duties  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  at  least  10  years;  and 

"(C)  an  employee— 

"(i)  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Incorporated; 

"(ii)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  assigned 
to  the  field  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
or  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorpo- 
rated; or 

"(Hi)  in  the  field  service  at  Army  or  Navy 
disciplinary  barracks  or  at  any  other  con- 
finement and  rehabilitation  facility  operat- 
ed by  any  of  the  armed  forces; 
whose  duties  in  connection  with  individuals 
in  detention  suspected  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  offenses  against  the  punitive  articles  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (chap- 
ter 47  of  title  10)  require  frequent  direct  con- 
tact uHth  these  individuals  in  their  deten- 
tion and  are  sufficiently  rigorous  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  required  to  be 
limited  to  young  and  physically  vigorous  in- 
dividuals, as  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency; 

"(18)  the  term  loss',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  means  the 
amount  of  the  loss  resulting  from  the  invest- 
ment of  sums  in  such  Fund; 

"(19)  the  term  lump-sum  credit' means  the 
unrefunded  amount  consisting  of— 

"(A)  retirement  deductions  made  from  the 
basic  pay  of  an  employee  or  Memlter  under 
section  8422(a)  of  this  title  (or  under  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
Contribution  Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983); 

"(B)  amounts  deposited  by  an  employee  or 
Member  under  section  8422(e);  and 

"(C)  interest  on  the  deductions  and  depos- 
its which,  for  any  calendar  year,  shall  be 
equal  to  the  overall  average  yield  to  the 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
all  obligations  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  8348(c),  (d),  and  (e),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  (compounded  annually); 
but  does  not  include  interest— 

"(i)  if  the  service  covered  thereby  aggre- 
gates 1  year  or  less;  or 

"(ii)  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  month  in 
the  total  service; 

"(20)  the  term  'Member'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  2106,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  an  individ- 
ual who  irrevocably  elects,  by  written  notice 
to  the  official  by  whom  such  individual  is 
paid,  not  to  participate  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees '  Retirement  System; 


"(21)  the  term  'net  earnings'  means  the 
excess  of  earnings  over  losses: 

"(22)  the  term  'net  losses'  means  the  excess 
of  losses  over  earnings; 

"(23)  the  term  'normal-cost  percentage' 
means  the  entry-age  normal  cost  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  System  which  relate  to  the 
Fund,  computed  by  the  Office  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  actuarial  practice 
and  standards  (using  dynamic  assump- 
tions) and  expressed  as  a  level  percentage  of 
aggregate  basic  pay; 

"(24)  the  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management 

"(25)  the  term  'price  index'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  8331(15); 

"(26)  the  term  'service'  means  service 
which  is  creditable  under  section  8411; 

"(27)  the  term  'supplemental  liability' 
means  the  estimated  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  all 
future  benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  under 
this  chapter  based  on  the  service  of  current 
or  former  employees  or  Members,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  deduc- 
tions to  be  withheld  from  the  future  basic 
pay  of  employees  and  Members  currently 
subject  to  this  chapter  pursuant  to  section 
8422; 

"(ii)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  the 
future  contributions  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  8423(a)  with  respect  to  employees 
and  Members  currently  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter; 

"(Hi)  the  Fund  balance  as  of  the  date  the 
supplemental  liability  is  determined,  to  the 
extent  that  such  balance  is  attributable— 

"(I)  to  the  System,  or 

"(II)  to  contributions  made  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  became  subject 
to  the  System;  and 

"(iv)  any  other  appropriate  amount  as  de- 
termined by  the  Office  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  actuarial  practices  and 
principles; 

"(28)  the  term  'survivor'  means  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter; 

"(29)  the  term  'System'  means  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  described  in 
section  8402(a); 

"(30)  the  term  'military  reserve  technician ' 
means  a  member  of  one  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces  specified  in  sec- 
tion 261(a)  of  tiUe  10  who— 

"(A)  is  assigned  to  a  civilian  position  as  a 
technician  in  the  administration  and  train- 
ing of  such  reserve  components  or  in  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  supplies  issued 
to  such  reserve  components;  and 

"(B)  as  a  condition  of  employment  in  such 
position,  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  one 
of  such  reserve  components  serving  in  a 
specified  military  grade;  and 

"(31)  the  term  'military  service'  means 
honorable  active  service— 

"(A)  in  the  armed  forces; 

"(B)  in  the  commissioned  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  after  June  30,  1960;  or 

"(C)  in  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, or  a  predecessor  entity  in  function, 
after  June  30,  1961; 

but  does  not  incltule  service  in  the  National 
Guard  except  when  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 
••§8402.  Federal  Emplogeet' Retirement  Sfslem;  ex- 

eliuioiu 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  com- 
prise the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System. 


"(b)  The  provisions  of  Oi'  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  any  individual  who  has  performed 
service  of  a  type  described  in  subparagraph 
(C),  (D).  (E),  or  (F)  of  section  210(a)(5)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  continuously  since 
December  31,  1983  (determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section 
210(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relat- 
ing to  continuity  of  employment);  or 

"(2)(A)  any  employee  or  Member  who  haa 
separated  from  the  service  after- 

"(i)  having  been  subject  to  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  this  title,  or  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980; 
and 

"(ii)  having  completed  at  least  5  years  of 
civilian  service  creditable  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  this  title,  or  at  Uast  5 
years  of  civilian  service  creditable  under 
subchapter  I  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (determined  without  regard  to  any  de- 
posit or  redeposit  requirement  under  either 
sxxh  subchapter,  or  any  requirement  that 
the  individual  become  subject  to  either  such 
subchapter  after  performing  the  service  in- 
volved); or 

"(B)  any  employee  having  at  least  5  yean 
of  civilian  service  performed  before  January 
1,  1987,  creditable  under  subchapter  III  of  . 
chapter  83  of  this  title  (determined  uyithout 
regard  to  any  deposit  or  redeposit  require- 
ment under  such  subchapter,  any  require- 
ment that  the  individual  become  subject  to 
such  subchapter  after  performing  the  service 
involved,  or  any  requirement  that  the  indi- 
vidual give  notice  in  writing  to  the  official 
try  whom  such  individual  is  paid  of  such  in- 
dividual's desire  to  become  subject  to  such 
subchapter); 

except  to  the  extent  provided  for  under  title 
III  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  Act  of  1986  pursuant  to  an  election 
under  such  title  to  become  subject  to  this 
chapter. 

"(c)(1)  The  Office  may  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  an  employee  or 
group  of  employees  in  or  under  an  Executive 
agency,  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  or 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  whose  employ- 
ment is  temporary  or  intermittent  except 
an  employee  whose  employment  is  part-time 
career  employment  (as  defined  in  section 
3401(2). 

"(2)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  this  chapter  an 
employee  under  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  whose  employment  is  temporary 
or  of  uncertain  duration. 

"(3)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  may  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  this  chapter  an 
emploiifie  under  the  Library  of  Congress 
whose  employment  is  temporary  or  of  uncer- 
tain duration. 

"(4)  The  Director  or  Acting  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  may  exclude  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  chapter  an  employee  under  the 
Botanic  Garden  whose  employment  is  tem- 
porary or  of  uncertain  duration. 
••§8403.  Relationthlp  to  the  Social  Seeurity  Act 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  benefits  payable  under  the 
System  are  in  addition  to  the  t>enefits  pay- 
able under  the  Social  Security  Act 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-BASIC  ANNUITY 
•'§8410.  EllglhtUty  for  annultt 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  an  employee  or  Member  miat 
complete  at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service 
creditable  under  section  8411  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  an  annuity  under  this  subchap- 
ter. 
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"BMII.  Cn^itmUe  lerviet 

"<a)ll)  The  total  service  of  an  employee  or 
Member  is  the  full  years  and  twelfth  parts 
thereof,  excluding  from  the  aggregate  the 
fractional  part  of  a  month  if  any. 

"(2)  Credit  may  not  be  aUowed  for  a 
period  of  separation  from  the  service  in 
excess  of  3  calendar  days. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  cred- 
itable service  of  an  employee  or  Member  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  employment  as  an  employee,  and  any 
service  as  a  Member  fincluding  the  period 
from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  '.erm 
for  vhich  elected  or  appointed  to  the  date  of 
taking  office  as  a  Member/,  after  December 
31,  1986: 

"(2)  service  with  respect  to  which  deduc- 
tions arid  withholdings  under  section 
204<a)ll)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Contribution  Temporary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1983  have  been  made; 

"(3)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f), 
any  civilian  service  (performed  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989,  other  than  any  service  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2))  which  but  for  the 
amendments  made  by  sul>sections  (a)l4)  and 
(b)  of  section  202  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1986,  icould  be 
creditable  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  this  title  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  deposit  or  redeposit  requirement  under 
such  subchapter,  any  reguirement  that  the 
individual  become  subject  to  such  sulKhap- 
ter  after  performing  the  service  involved,  or 
any  requirement  that  the  individual  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  official  by  whom 
such  individual  is  paid  of  such  individual's 
desire  to  become  subject  to  such  subchapter); 
and 

"(4)  a  period  of  service  (other  than  any 
service  under  any  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  other  than  any 
military  service)  that  was  creditable  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  de- 
scribed in  subchapter  II  of  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  if  the  employee 
or  Member  waives  credit  for  such  service 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System 
and  makes  a  payment  to  the  Fund  equal  to 
the  amount  that  u)ould  have  been  deducted 
from  pay  under  section  8422(a)  had  the  em- 
ployee been  subject  to  this  chapter  during 
such  period  of  service  (together  with  interest 
on  such  amount  computed  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  8334(e)). 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3),  an  employee  or  Member  shall  be 
allowed  credit  for— 

"(A)  each  period  of  military  service  per- 
formed before  January  1,  1957;  and 

"(B)  each  period  of  military  service  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1956,  and  before 
the  separation  on  which  title  to  annuity  is 
based,  if  a  deposit  (including  interest,  if 
any)  is  made  with  respect  to  such  period  in 
accordance  tvith  section  8422(e). 

"(2)  If  an  employee  or  Member  is  awarded 
retired  pay  based  on  any  period  of  military 
service,  the  service  of  the  employee  or 
Member  may  not  include  credit  for  such 
period  of  military  service  unless  the  retired 
pay  is  awarded— 

"(A)  based  on  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity- 

"(i)  incurred  in  combat  with  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(ii)  caused  by  an  instrumentality  of  war 
and  incurred  in  line  of  duty  during  a  period 
of  war  as  defined  by  section  301  of  title  38; 
or 

"(B)  under  chapter  67  of  title  10. 

"(3)  An  employee  or  Member  who  has 
made  a  deposit  under  section  8334(j)  (or  a 
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timUar  prior  provision  of  law)  with  respect 
to  a  period  of  military  service,  and  who  has 
not  taken  a  refund  of  such  deposit— 

"(A)  shall  be  aUowed  credit  for  such  serv- 
ice without  regard  to  the  deposit  require- 
ment under  paragraph  (1)(B);  and 

"(B)  shall  be  entitled,  upon  filing  appro- 
priate application  therefor  loith  the  Office, 
to  a  refund  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

"(i)  the  amount  deposited  with  respect  to 
such  period  under  such  section  8334(j)  (or 
prior  provision),  excluding  interest;  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  required  with  respect  to  such 
period  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(d)  Credit  under  this  chapter  s/ioU  be  al- 
lowed for  leaves  of  absence  urithout  pay 
granted  an  employee  while  performing  mili- 
tary service,  or  while  receiiring  benefits 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81.  An  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  who  returns  to 
duty  after  a  period  of  separation  is  deemed, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  to  have 
been  on  leave  of  absence  without  pay  for 
that  part  of  the  period  in  which  that  iridi- 
vidual  was  receiving  benefits  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81.  Credit  may  not  be 
allowed  for  so  much  of  other  leaves  of  ab- 
sence without  pay  as  exceeds  6  months  in 
the  aggregate  in  a  calendar  year. 

"(e)  Credit  shall  be  allowed  for  periods  of 
approved  leave  urithout  pay  granted  an  em- 
ployee to  serve  as  a  full-time  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  organization  composed  primar- 
ily of  employees  (as  defined  by  section 
8331(1)  or  8401(11)),  subject  to  the  employee 
arranging  to  pay,  through  the  employee's 
employing  agency,  within  60  days  after  com- 
mencement of  such  leave  without  pay, 
amounts  equal  to  the  retirement  deductions 
and  agency  contributions  which  would  be 
applicable  under  sectioTis  8422(a)  and 
8423(a),  respectively,  if  the  employee  were  in 
pay  status.  If  the  election  and  all  payments 
provided  by  this  subsection  are  not  made, 
the  employee  may  not  receive  credit  for  the 
periods  of  leave  without  pay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 

"(f)(1)  An  employee  or  Member  who  has  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  retirement  deductions 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  with  re- 
spect to  any  service  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)  may  not  be  allowed  credit  for  such 
service  under  this  chapter  unless  such  em- 
ployee or  Member  deposits  an  amount  equal 
to  1.3  percent  of  basic  pay  for  such  service, 
laith  interest 

"(2)  An  employee  or  Member  may  not  be 
allowed  credit  under  this  chapter  for  any 
service  described  in  subsection  (b)(3)  for 
which  retirement  deductions  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  have  not  been  made, 
unless  such  employee  or  Member  deposits  an 
amount  equal  to  1.3  percent  of  basic  pay  for 
such  service,  with  interest 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  8334(e)  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Office. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  survivor  annuities, 
deposits  authorized  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  may  also  be  made  by 
a  survivor  of  an  employee  or  Member. 
"§8412.  Immediate  retirement 

"(a)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  attaining  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  retirement  age  under  sub- 
section (h)  and  completing  30  years  of  serv- 
ice is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(b)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  l>ecoming  60 
years  of  age  and  completing  20  years  of  serv- 
ice is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(c)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  becoming  62 


years  of  age  and  completing  S  yean  of  serv- 
ice is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(d)  An  employee  who  is  separated  from 
the  service,  except  by  removal  for  cause  on 
charges  of  misconduct  or  delinquency— 

"(1)  after  completing  25  years  of  service  as 
a  law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter,  or 
any  combination  of  such  service  totaling  at 
least  25  years,  or 

"(2)  after  becoming  50  years  of  age  and 
completing  20  years  of  service  as  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter,  or  any  com- 
bination of  such  service  totaling  at  least  20 
years, 
is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(e)  An  employee  who  is  separated  from 
the  service,  except  by  removal  for  cause  on 
charges  of  misconduct  or  delinquency— 

"(1)  after  completing  25  years  of  service  as 
an  air  traffic  controller,  or 

"(2)  after  becoming  SO  years  of  age  and 
completing  20  years  of  service  as  an  air  traf- 
fic controller, 

is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(f)  A  Member  who  is  separated  from  the 
service,  except  by  resignation  or  expulsion— 

"(1)  after  completing  25  years  of  service, 
or 

"(2)  after  Itecoming  50  years  of  age  and 
completing  20  years  of  service, 

is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(g)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  after  attaining  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  retirement  age  under  sub- 
section (h)  and  completing  10  years  of  serv- 
ice is  entitled  to  an  annuity.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  or  Member 
who  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  sectiotu 

"(h)(1)  The  applicable  minimum  retire- 
ment age  under  this  subsection  is— 

"(A)  for  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
is  before  January  1,  1948,  55  years  of  age; 

"(B)  for  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
is  after  December  31,  1947,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1953,  55  years  of  age  plus  the  number 
of  months  in  the  age  increase  factor  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)(A); 

"(C)  for  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
is  after  December  31,  1952,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1, 1965,  56  years  of  age; 

"(D)  for  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
is  after  December  31,  1964,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  56  years  of  age  plus  the  numt>er 
of  months  in  the  age  increase  factor  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)(B);  and 

"(E)  for  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
is  after  December  31, 1969,  57  years  of  age. 

"(2)(A)  For  an  individual  whose  date  of 
birth  occurs  during  the  5-year  period  con- 
sisting of  calendar  years  1948  through  1952, 
the  age  increase  factor  shall  be  equal  to  two- 
twelfths  times  the  number  of  months  in  the 
period  beginning  with  January  1948  and 
ending  with  December  of  the  year  in  which 
the  date  of  birth  occurs. 

"(B)  For  an  individual  whose  date  of  birth 
occurs  during  the  5-year  period  consisting  of 
calendar  years  1965  through  1969,  the  age 
increase  factor  shall  be  equal  to  two-tuxlfths 
times  the  number  of  months  in  the  period 
l)eginning  with  January  1965  and  ending 
with  December  of  the  year  in  which  the  date 
of  birth  occurs. 
"§8413.  Deferred  retiremeitt 

"(a)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  service,  or  transferred  to  a 
position  in  which  the  employee  or  Member 
does  not  continue  subject  to  this  chapter, 
after  completing  5  years  of  service  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity  beginning  at  the  age  of  62 
years. 


"(b)(1)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  sep- 
arated from  the  service,  or  transferred  to  a 
position  in  which  the  employee  or  Member 
does  not  continue  subject  to  this  chapter, 
after  completing  10  yean  of  service  is  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  tieginning  on  the  date 
designated  by  the  employee  or  Member  in  a 
written  election  under  this  subsection.  The 
date  designated  under  this  svbsection  may 
not  precede  the  date  on  which  the  employee 
or  Member  attains  the  applicable  minimum 
retirement  age  under  section  8412(h)  and 
must  precede  the  date  on  which  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  becomes  62  yean  of  age. 

"(2)  The  election  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  effective  unless— 

"(A)  it  is  made  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Office  shaU  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(B)  the  employee  or  Member  wiU  not  oth- 
erwise be  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity 
within  31  days  after  fUing  the  election. 

"(3)  The  election  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subsection  extinguishes  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  to  receive  any  other  annu- 
ity based  on  the  service  on  which  the  annu- 
ity under  this  subsection  is  based. 
"§8414.  Early  retirement 

"(a)(1)  A  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  who  is  removed  from  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  for  less  than  fully  successful 
executive  performance  (as  determined  under 
subchapter  It  of  chapter  43  of  thU  title) 
after  completing  25  yean  of  service,  or  after 
becoming  50  yean  of  age  and  completing  20 
yean  of  service,  is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Senior  Executive  Service  or  the  Senior  Cryp- 
tologic  Executive  Service  who  is  removed 
from  such  service  for  less  than  fully  success- 
ful executive  performance  after  completing 
25  yean  of  service,  or  after  t>ecoming  50 
yean  of  age  and  completing  20  yean  of  serv- 
ice, is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  an  employee  who— 

"(A)  is  separated  from  the  service  involun- 
tarily, except  by  removal  for  cause  on 
charges  of  misconduct  or  delinquency;  or 

"(B)  while  serving  in  a  geographic  area 
designated  by  the  Director,  is  separated 
from  the  service  voluntarily  during  a  period 
in  which  (as  determined  by  the  Director)— 

"(i)  the  agency  in  whU;h  the  employee  is 
serving  is  undergoing  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion, a  major  reduction  in  force,  or  a  major 
trarisfer  of  function;  and 

"(ii)  a  significant  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  serving  in  such  agency 
will  be  separated  or  subject  to  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  basic  pay  (uHthout 
regard  to  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  S3  of  this 
title  or  comparable  provisions); 
after  completing  25  yean  of  service,  or  after 
becoming  50  yean  of  age  and  completing  20 
yean  of  service,  is  entitled  to  an  annuity. 

"(2)  An  employee  under  paragraph  (1)  who 
is  separated  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  paragraph  is  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subsection  if  the  employ- 
ee has  declined  a  reasonable  offer  of  another 
position  in  the  employee's  agency  for  which 
the  employee  is  qualified,  and  the  offered  po- 
sition is  not  lower  than  2  grades  (or  pay 
levels)  below  the  employee's  grade  (or  pay 
level)  and  is  within  the  employee's  commut- 
ing area. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employee  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  of  section  8412. 

"(c)  A  military  reserve  technician  who  is 
separated  from  technician  service,  after  be- 
coming 50  yean  of  age  and  completing  25 
yean  of  service,  by  reason  of  ceasing  to  sat- 


isfy   the    condition    described    in    section 
8401(30)(B)  U  entitled  to  an  annuity. 
"§84  IS.  CmitpmtaUiut  afhasle  amHaltg 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
under  this  subchapter  is  1  percent  of  that  in- 
dividual's average  pay  multiplied  by  such 
individual's  total  service. 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  a  Member,  or  former 
Member  with  title  to  a  Member  annuity,  re- 
tiring under  this  sutychapter  is  computed 
under  subsection  (a),  except  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  had  at  least  5  yean  of  service  as 
a  Member  or  Congressional  employee,  or  any 
conMnation  thereof,  so  much  of  the  annuity 
as  is  computed  with  respect  to  either  such 
type  of  service  (or  a  combination  thereof), 
not  exceeding  a  total  of  20  yean,  shall  be 
computed  by  multiplying  l'/,o  percent  of  the 
individual's  average  pay  by  the  yean  of 
such  service. 

"(c)  The  annuity  of  a  Congressional  em- 
ployee, or  former  Congressional  employee, 
retiring  under  this  subchapter  is  computed 
under  subsection  (a),  except  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  had  at  least  5  yean  of  service  as 
a  Congressional  employee  or  Member,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  so  much  of  the  annuity 
as  is  computed  ujith  respect  to  either  such 
type  of  service  (or  a  combination  thereof), 
not  exceeding  a  total  of  20  yean,  shall  be 
computed  by  multiplying  l'/,o  percent  of  the 
individual's  average  pay  by  the  yean  of 
such  service. 

"(d)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  8412  or 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  842S 
U- 

"(l).l'/,e  percent  of  that  individual's  aver- 
age pay  multiplied  by  so  much  of  such  indi- 
vidual's total  service  as  does  not  exceed  20 
yean;  pltu 

"(2)  1  percent  of  that  individual's  average 
pay  multiplied  by  so  much  of  such  individ- 
ual's total  service  as  exceeds  20  yean. 

"(e)(1)  In  computing  an  annuity  under 
this  subchapter  for  an  employee  whose  serv- 
ice includes  service  performed  on  a  part- 
time  basis— 

"(A)  the  average  pay  of  the  employee,  to 
the  extent  that  it  includes  pay  for  service 
performed  in  any  position  on  a  part-time 
basis,  shall  be  determined  by  using  the 
annuiU  rate  of  basic  pay  that  would  be  pay- 
able for  full-time  service  in  the  position;  and 

"(B)  the  benefit  so  computed  shall  then  be 
multiplied  by  a  fraction  equal  to  the  ratio 
which  the  employee's  actual  service,  as  de- 
termined by  prorating  the  employee's  total 
service  to  reflect  the  service  that  was  per- 
formed on  a  part-time  basis,  bean  to  the 
total  service  that  would  be  creditable  for  the 
employee  if  all  of  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed on  a  full-time  basis. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  em- 
ployment on  a  part-time  basis  shall  not  be 
considered  to  include  employment  on  a  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  basis. 

"(f)(1)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Member  retiring  under  section  8412(g)  or 
8413(b)  is  computed  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  section,  except 
that  the  annuity  shall  be  reduced  by  Ave- 
twelfths  of  1  percent  for  each  full  month  by 
which  the  commencement  date  of  the  annu- 
ity precedes  the  sixty-second  annivenary  of 
the  birth  of  the  employee  or  Member. 

"(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member  retiring 
under  section  8413(b)  if  the  employee  or 
Member  would  satisfy  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements for  title  to  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8412  (a),  (b),  (d)(2),  (e)(2).  or  (f)(2),  de- 
termined <uif  the  employee  or  Member  had. 


as  of  the  date  of  separation,  attained  the  age 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  A  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  based  on  how  old  the  employee 
or  Member  will  be  as  of  the  date  on  which 
the  annuity  under  section  8413(b)  is  to  com- 
mence. 

"(g)(1)  In  applyinff  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  under  paragraph  (Z), 
the  percentage  applied  under  such  subsec- 
tion shall  be  l.t  percent,  rather  than  1  per- 
cent 

"(2)  This  subsection  applies  in  the  case  of 
on  employee  who— 

"(A)  retires  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  8412;  and 

"(B)  at  the  time  of  the  separation  on 
which  entitlement  to  the  annuity  is  based,  is 
at  least  62  yean  of  age  and  has  completed  at 
least  20  yean  of  service; 

but  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  Congres- 
sional  employee,    military   reserve  techni- 
cian, law  enforcement  officer,  firefighter,  or 
air  traffic  controller. 
"§841$.  Smrvlvr  redmetian  for  a  earrtmt  spoam 

"(a)(1)  If  an  employee  or  Member  is  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  reduction  described  in  section 
8419(a)  shall  be  made  unless  Uie  employee  or 
Member  and  the  spouse  jointly  waive,  by 
written  election,  any  right  which  the  spouse 
may  have  to  a  survivor  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8442  based  on  the  service  of  such  em- 
ployee or  Member.  A  waiver  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  filed  with  the  Office  under 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Office. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  an 
employee  or  Member  who  is  married  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  this  chapter  may 
waive  the  annuity  for  a  surviving  spouse 
without  the  spouse's  consent  if  the  employee 
or  Member  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Office  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Office)— 

"(A)  that  the  spouse's  whereabouts  cannot 
be  determined;  or 

"(B)  that,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  employee  or  Member 
to  seek  the  spouse's  consent  would  otherwise 
be  inappropriate. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
a  waiver  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  irrevocable. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  remarriage,  a  retired  employ- 
ee or  Member  who  was  married  at  the  time 
of  retirement  (including  an  employee  or 
Member  whose  annuity  was  not  reduced  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the  employ- 
ee's or  Member's  spouse  or  former  spouse  as 
of  the  time  of  retirement)  may  irrevocably 
elect  during  such  marriage,  in  a  signed  writ- 
ing received  by  the  Office  within  2  yean 
after  such  remarriage  or,  if  later.  vHthin  Z 
yean  after  the  death  or  remarriage  of  any 
former  spouse  of  such  employee  or  Member 
who  was  entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity 
under  section  8445  (or  of  the  last  such  sur- 
viving former  spouse,  if  there  was  more  than 
one),  a  reduction  in  the  employee's  or  Mem- 
ber's annuity  under  section  8419(a)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  annuity  for  such 
employee's  or  Member's  spouse  in  the  event 
such  spouse  survives  the  employee  or 
Member. 

"(2)  The  election  and  reduction  shall  be  ef- 
fective the  hnt  day  of  the  second  month 
after  the  election  U  received  by  the  Office, 
but  not  less  than  9  months  after  the  date  of 
the  remarriage. 

"(3)  An  election  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity to  an  individual  under  this  subsee- 
tion- 
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"§842».  InsmnUe  interest  redtuHons 


"(2)  has  a  formxr  spouse,  shaU  be  ineligible 
to  make  an  election  under  this  section  if  the 


income  of  the  annuitant  for  a  benefit  com- 
putation year: 
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'  "(A)  shall  prospectively  void  any  election 
made  by  the  employee  or  Member  under  sec- 
tion 8420  toith  respect  to  such  individual;  or 

"IB)  shall  if  an  election  was  made  by  the 
employee  or  Member  under  section  8420 
with  respect  to  a  different  individual  pro- 
spectively void  such  election  if  appropriate 
written  application  is  made  by  such  employ- 
ee or  Member  at  the  time  of  making  the  elec- 
tion under  this  subsectioru 

"14)  Any  election  under  this  sul>section 
made  by  an  employee  or  Member  on  behalf 
of  an  individual  after  the  retirement  of  such 
employee  or  Member  shall  not  be  effective 

if- 

"(A)  the  employee  or  Member  was  married 
to  such  individual  at  the  time  of  retirement; 
and 

"(B)  the  annuity  rights  of  such  individual 
based  on  the  service  of  such  employee  or 
Member  were  then  waived  under  sut>section 
(a). 

"(c)(1)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  un- 
married at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this 
chapter  and  who  later  marries  may  irrevo- 
cably elect,  in  a  signed  writing  received  by 
the  Office  within  2  years  after  such  employ- 
ee or  Member  marries  or,  if  later,  within  2 
years  after  the  death  or  remarriage  of  any 
former  spouse  of  such  employee  or  Member 
who  was  entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity 
under  section  8445  (or  of  the  last  such  sur- 
viving former  spouse,  if  there  was  more  than 
one),  a  reduction  in  the  current  annuity  of 
the  retired  employee  or  Member,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8419(a). 

"(2)  The  election  and  reduction  shall  take 
effect  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning 9  months  after  the  date  of  marriage. 
Any  such  election  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity for  an  individual— 

"(A)  shall  prospectively  void  any  election 
made  by  the  employee  or  Member  under  sec- 
tion 8420  with  respect  to  such  individual;  or 

"(B)  shall  if  an  election  was  made  by  the 
employee  or  Member  under  section  8420 
with  respect  to  a  different  individual  pro- 
spectively void  such  election  if  appropriate 
written  application  is  made  by  such  employ- 
ee or  Memlter  at  the  time  of  making  the  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  or  Member— 

"(A)  who  is  married  on  the  date  of  retiring 
under  this  chapter,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  whose  spouse  a  waiver 
under  subsection  (a)  has  been  made, 
may,  during  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  such  date,  elect  to  have  a  reduction  made 
under  section  8419  in  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  under  section  8442  for  such 
spouse. 

"(2)(A)  An  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  effective  unless  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  is  deposited 
into  the  Fund  before  the  expiration  of  the 
18-month  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(B)  The  amount  to  be  deposited  under 
this  subparagraph  is  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  difference  (for  the  period  between 
the  date  on  which  the  annuity  of  the  former 
employee  or  Member  commences  and  the 
date  on  which  reductions  pursuant  to  the 
election  under  this  subsection  commence) 
between  the  amount  paid  to  the  former  em- 
ployee or  Member  from  the  Fund  under  this 
chapter  and  the  aTnount  which  would  have 
been  paid  if  such  election  had  f)een  made  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  and 

"(ii)  the  costs  associated  with  providing 
for  the  election  under  this  subsection. 
The  amount  to  6c  deposited  under  clause  (i) 
shall  include  interest,  computed  at  the  rate 
of  6  percent  a  year. 


"(3)  An  annuity  which  is  reduced  pursu- 
ant to  an  election  by  a  former  employee  or 
Member  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  as  was  in 
effect  under  section  8419  as  of  the  date  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  retirement 

"(4)  Rights  and  obligations  under  this 
chapter  resulting  from  an  election  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
rights  and  obligations  which  would  have  re- 
sulted had  the  election  been  made  at  the 
time  of  retirement 

"(5)  The  Office  shall  inform  each  employee 
and  Member  who  is  eligible  to  make  an  elec- 
tion under  this  sut>section  of  the  right  to 
make  such  election  and  the  procedures  and 
deadlines  applicable  in  making  any  svxih 
electioru 
"§8417.  Survivor  reduction  for  a  former  spouse 

"(a)  If  an  employee  or  Member  has  a 
former  spouse  who  is  entitled  to  a  survivor 
annuity  as  provided  in  section  8445,  the  re- 
duction described  in  section  8419(a)  shall  be 
made. 

"(b)(1)  An  employee  or  Memt>er  who  has  a 
former  spouse  may  elect,  under  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Office,  a  reduction  in  the 
annuity  of  the  employee  or  Member  under 
section  8419(a)  in  order  to  provide  a  survi- 
vor annuity  for  such  former  spouse  under 
section  8445. 

"(2)  An  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  retirement  or,  if 
the  marriage  is  dissolved  after  the  date  of  re- 
tirement, within  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  marriage  of  the  former  spouse  to 
the  employee  or  Member  is  so  dissolved. 

"(3)  An  election  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  shall  not  be  effective  to  the  extent 
that  it— 

"(i)  conflicts  with— 

"(I)  any  court  order  or  decree  referred  to 
in  section  8445(a)  which  was  issued  t>efore 
the  date  of  such  election;  or 

"(II)  any  agreement  referred  to  in  such 
section  8445(a)  which  was  entered  into 
before  such  date;  or 

"(ii)  would  cau.se  the  total  of  survivor  an- 
nuities payable  under  sections  8442  and 
8445,  respectively,  based  on  the  service  of  the 
employee  or  Member  to  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  payable  to  a  widow  or  icid- 
ower  of  such  employee  or  Member  under 
such  section  8442  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  reduction  to  provide  for  an 
annuity  under  such  section  8445);  and 

"(B)  shall  not  6e  effective,  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  or  Member  who  is  then  mar- 
ried, unless  it  is  made  loith  the  spouse's 
written  consent 

The  Office  shall  by  regulation  provide  that 
subparagraph  (B)  may  be  waived  for  either 
of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  section  8416(a)(2). 
"§8418.  Survivor  elections;  deposit;  offsets 

"(a)(1)  An  individual  who  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section 
8416  or  section  8417(b)  which  is  required  to 
6e  made  vnthin  2  years  after  the  date  of  a 
prescribed  event  shall  deposit  into  the  Fund, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  in- 
volved, an  amount  determined  by  the  Office 
(as  nearly  as  may  be  administratively  feasi- 
ble) to  reflect  the  amount  by  which  the  an- 
nuity of  such  individual  would  have  been  re- 
duced if  the  election  had  been  in  effect  since 
the  date  of  retirement  (or,  if  later,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  election  under  such  section 
8416(b),  since  the  date  the  previous  reduc- 
tion in  the  annuity  of  such  indiiridual  was 
terminated  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
section  8419(b)),  plus  interest 

"(2)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year. 


"(b)  If  the  electing  indixndual  does  not 
make  the  deposit  required  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Office  shall  collect  such  amount  by 
offset  against  such  individual's  annuity,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  the  net  annu- 
ity otherwise  payable,  and  the  individual  it 
deemed  to  consent  to  such  offset 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  lb)  shaU  not 
apply  if— 

"(1)  the  employee  or  Member  makes  on 
election  under  section  8416(b)  or  (c)  after 
having  made  an  election  under  section  8420; 
and 

"(2)  the  election  under  such  section  8420 
becomes  void  under  subsection  (b)(3)  or 
(c)(2)  of  such  section  8416. 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  the  survivor  of  an  employee  or 
Member  may  make  a  deposit  under  this  sec- 

tiOTL 

"§8419.  Survivor  reductions;  computation 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  annuity  of  an  annuitant  computed 
under  section  8415,  or  under  section  8452 
(including  subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section, 
if  applicable),  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent 
if  a  survivor  annuity,  or  a  combination  of 
survivor  annuities,  under  section  8442  or 
8445  (or  both)  are  to  be  provided  for. 

"(2)(A)  If  no  survivor  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8442  is  to  be  provided  for,  but  one  or 
more  survivor  annuities  under  section  8445 
involving  a  total  of  less  than  the  entirety  of 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)l2) 
of  such  section  are  to  be  provided  for,  the 
annuity  of  the  annuitant  involved  (as  com- 
puted under  section  8415,  or  under  section 
8452  (including  subsection  (a)(2)  of  such 
section,  if  applicable)),  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  appropriate  percentage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  an  appropriate  reduction 
under  this  paragraph,  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  10  percent  shaU  be  made. 

"(b)(1)  Any  reduction  in  an  annuity  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  survivor  annuity 
for  the  current  spouse  of  a  retired  employee 
or  Member  shall  be  terminated  for  each  full 
month— 

"(A)  after  the  death  of  the  spouse;  or 

"IB)  after  the  dissolution  of  the  spouse's 
Tnarriage  to  the  employee  or  Member,  except 
that  an  appropriate  reduction  shall  be  made 
thereafter  if  the  spouse  is  entitled  as  a 
former  spouse,  to  a  survivor  annuity  under 
section  8445. 

"(2)  Any  reduction  in  an  annuity  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  survivor  annuity  for 
a  former  spouse  of  a  retired  employee  or 
Member  shall  be  terminated  for  each  full 
month  after  the  former  spouse  remarries 
before  reaching  age  55  or  dies.  This  reduc- 
tion shall  be  replaced  by  appropriate  reduc- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  if  the  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  has  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  another  former  spouse  who  is  entitled 
to  a  surmvor  annuity  under  section  8445; 

"(B)  a  current  spouse  to  whom  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  was  married  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement and  with  respect  to  whom  a  survi- 
vor annuity  was  not  waived  under  section 
8416(a)  (or,  if  waived,  unth  respect  to  whom 
an  election  under  section  8416(d)  has  been 
made);  or 

"(C)  a  current  spouse  whom  the  employee 
or  Member  married  after  retirement  and 
with  respect  to  whom  an  election  has  been 
made  under  suluection  lb)  or  Ic)  of  section 
8416. 


"§842*.  Insurable  Interest  rtduetUuu 

"(a)(1)  At  the  time  of  retiring  under  sec- 
tion 8412,  8413,  or  8414,  an  employee  or 
Member  who  is  found  to  be  in  good  health  by 
the  Office  may  elect  to  have  such  employee's 
or  Member's  annuity  las  computed  under 
section  8415)  reduced  under  paragraph  12) 
in  order  to  provide  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8444  for  an  individual  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  the  employee  or  Member. 
Such  individual  shaU  be  designated  by  the 
employee  or  Member  in  writing. 

"12)  The  annuity  of  the  employee  or 
Member  making  the  election  is  reduced  by  10 
percent,  and  by  5  percent  for  each  full  5 
years  the  individual  named  is  younger  than 
the  retiring  employee  or  Member,  except  that 
the  total  reduction  may  not  exceed  40  per- 
cent 

"13)  An  annuity  which  is  reduced  under 
this  subsection  shall  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual named  under  this  subsection,  be  re- 
computed and  paid  as  if  the  annuity  had 
not  been  so  reduced 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  married  employee 
or  Member,  an  election  under  this  section  on 
tyehalf  of  the  spouse  may  be  made  only  if  any 
right  of  such  spouse  to  a  survivor  annuity 
based  on  the  service  of  such  employee  or 
Member  is  waived  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8416(a). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  or  Member  if  such  em- 
ployee or  Mernber  has  a  former  spouse  who 
would  t>ecome  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  8445  as  a  survivor  of  such  employee 
or  Member. 
"§  84200.  Alternative  form*  of  annuities 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  an  employee  or  Member  may, 
at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this  subchapter, 
elect  annuity  benefits  under  this  section  in- 
stead of  any  other  t>enefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter, and  any  benefits  under  subchapter 
IV  of  this  chapter,  based  on  the  service  of  the 
employee  or  Member. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  the  Office 
shall  by  regulation  provide  for  such  alterna- 
tive forms  of  annuities  as  the  Office  consid- 
ers appropriate,  except  that  among  the  alter- 
natives offered  shall  be— 

"(1)  an  alternative  which  provides  for— 

"(A)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  (ex- 
cluding interest)  to  the  employee  or  Member; 
and 

"(B)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  for  life;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member 
who  is  married  at  the  time  of  retirement  an 
alternative  which  provides  for— 

"(A)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  (ex- 
cluding interest)  to  the  employee  or  Member; 
and 

"IB)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  employ- 
'  ee  or  Member  for  life,  v}ith  a  survivor  annu- 
ity payable  for  the  life  of  a  surviving  spouse. 

"(c)  Each  alternative  provided  for  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, be  designed  such  that  the  present  value 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  such  alterna- 
tive (including  any  lump-sum  credit)  is  ac- 
tiuirially  equivalent  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  present  value  of  the  annuity 
which  would  otherwise  be  provided  under 
this  subchapter,  as  computed  under  section 
8415;  and 

"(2)  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  sup- 
plement which  would  otherwise  be  provided 
lif  any)  under  section  8421. 

"Id)  An  employee  or  Member  who,  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  this  subchapter— 

"ID  is  married  shall  be  ineligible  to  make 
an  election  under  this  section  unless  a 
xoaiver  is  made  under  section  8416(a);  or 


"(2)  h<u  a  former  spouse,  shaU  be  ineligible 
to  make  an  election  under  this  section  if  the 
former  spouse  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  8445  or  8467  (based  on  the  service  of 
the  employee  or  Member)  under  the  terms  of 
a  decree  of  divorce  or  annulment  or  a  court 
order  or  court-approved  property  settlement 
incident  to  any  such  decree,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Office  has  been  duly  notified 

"(e)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this  sub- 
chapter and  who  makes  an  election  under 
this  section  may,  during  the  18-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  retirement 
make  the  election  provided  for  under  section 
8416(d),  subject  to  the  deposit  requirement 
thereunder. 
"§8421.  Annuity  supplement 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  an  indi- 
vidual shall  if  and  while  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (a),  (b),  (d),  or  le)  of 
section  8412,  or  under  section  84141c),  also 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  supplement  under 
this  section. 

"12)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  an  individ- 
ual shall  if  and  while  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  8412(f),  or  under  subsection 
la)  or  lb)  of  section  8414,  also  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  supplement  under  this  section  if 
such  individual  is  at  least  the  applicable 
minimum  retirement  age  under  section 
8412(h). 

"(3)(A)  An  individual  whose  entitlement 
to  an  annuity  under  section  8412  or  8414 
does  not  commence  before  age  62  is  not  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  supplement  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  An  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
supplement  under  this  section  ceases  to  be 
so  entitled  after  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  first  month  for  which  such  in- 
dividual would,  on  proper  application,  be 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  such  individual  attains  age  62. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  supple- 
ment of  an  annuitant  under  this  section  for 
any  month  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  an  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2),  multiplied  by 

"IB)  a  fraction,  as  described  in  paragraph 
13). 

"(2)  The  amount  under  this  paragraph  for 
an  annuitant  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  which  v}ould  be  pay- 
able to  such  annuitant  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (without  regard  to  sec- 
tioru  203,  21S(a)(7),  and  215(d)(S)  of  such 
Act)  upon  attaining  age  62  and  filing  appli- 
cation therefor,  determined  as  if  the  annui- 
tant had  attained  such  age  and  filed  appli- 
cation therefor,  and  were  a  fully  insured  in- 
dividual (as  defined  in  section  214(a)  of 
such  Act),  on  January  1  of  the  year  in  which 
such  annuitant's  entitlement  to  any  pay- 
ment under  this  section  commences,  except 
that  the  reduction  of  such  old-age  iruurance 
benefit  under  section  202(q)  of  such  Act  shall 
be  the  maximum  applicable  for  an  individ- 
ual bom  in  the  same  year  <u  the  annuitant 
In  computing  the  primary  insurance 
amount  under  section  215  of  such  Act  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  number  of 
elapsed  years  (referred  to  in  section 
215(b)(2)(B)(iii)  of  such  Act  and  used  to 
compute  the  number  of  benefit  computation 
ycc'Ts)  shall  not  include  years  beginning 
Witt  'he  year  in  which  such  annuitant 's  en- 
titleiuent  to  any  payment  under  this  section 
commences,  and— 

"(A)  only  basic  pay  for  service  performed 
(if  any)  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  total  wages  and  self-employment 


income  of  the  annuitant  for  a  5en</tt  com' 
putation  year; 

"(B)  for  a  benefit  computation  year  which 
commences  after  the  date  of  the  separation 
with  respect  to  which  entitlement  to  the  an- 
nuitant's annuity  under  this  su(>chapte'  is 
based  and  before  the  date  as  of  which  s  ch 
annuitant  Is  treated  under  the  prece<  mg 
sentence,  to  have  attained  age  62,  the  total 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
annuitant  for  such  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  zero;  and 

"(C)  for  a  benefit  computation  year  after 
age  21  which  precedes  the  separation  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (B),  and  during 
which  the  Individual  did  not  perform  a  full 
year  of  service,  the  total  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  annuitant  for  such 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  an 
amount  egiuat  to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  average  total  wages  of  <Ul  untlcert 
for  that  year,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  total 
l)asic  pay  of  the  Individual  for  service  per- 
formed In  the  first  year  thereafter  in  which 
such  individual  performed  a  full  year  of 
service;  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  aver- 
age  total  wages  of  all  workers  for  the  year  re- 
ferred to  in  subclause  (I). 

"(3)  The  fraction  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  annuitant  is  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  it  the  annu- 
itant's total  years  of  service  (rounding  a 
fraction  to  the  nearest  whole  number,  with  <i 
being  rounded  to  the  next  higher  number), 
not  to  exceed  the  number  under  subpara- 
graph (B);  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  40. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"lA)  the  term  't>enefit  compulation  year' 
has  the  meaning  provided  in  section 
21S(b)(2)(B)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(B)  the  term  'ar>erage  total  wages  of  alt 
workers',  for  a  year,  means  the  average  of 
the  total  wages,  as  defined  and  computed 
under  section  215(b)l3)lA)(ll)II)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  such  year;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'service'  does  not  Include 
military  service. 

"(c)  An  amount  under  this  section  shaU, 
for  purposes  of  section  8467,  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  an  amount  computed  under 
section  8415. 
"§  84210.  Reductions  on  aeeouni  of  earnings  from 

work  performed  while  entitled  to  an  annuity  sup- 
plement 

"(a)  The  amount  of  the  anruity  supple- 
vnent  to  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
under  section  8421  for  any  month  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  excess  earnings  of  such  individual 
which  are  required  to  be  charged  to  such 
supplement  for  such  month,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  an  individual'!  excess 
earnings  shall  be  charged  to  months  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)(A)  There  shall  be  charged  to  each 
month  of  a  year  under  subsection  (a)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Individual's  excess 
earnings  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  such  year),  divided  by  the 
number  of  the  individual's  supplement  enti- 
tlement months  for  such  year  las  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  amount  charged  to  a  month  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  supplement  to  which  the  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  under  section  8421  for 
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auch  month  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (cJ  of  such  section). 

"12)  The  excess  earnings  based  on  which 
reductions  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  an  individual  in  a 
year— 

"(A)  shall  be  e<ntal  to  SO  percent  of  so 
much  of  such  individual's  earnings  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  as  exceeds  the 
applicable  exempt  amount  for  such  preced- 
ing year;  but 

"(B)  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
the  annuity  supplement  payments  to  which 
such  individtial  was  entitled  for  such  pre- 
ceding year  under  section  8421  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  Ic)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  without  regard  to  this  section). 

"<3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
number  of  an  individual's  supplement  enti- 
tlement months  for  a  year  shall  be  J 2. 

"(B)  The  number  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  reduced  so  as  not  to 
include  any  month  after  which  such  indi- 
vidual ceases  to  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
supplement  by  reason  of  section 
8421(a)(3)(B),  relating  to  cessation  of  enti- 
tlement utmn  attaining  age  62. 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  the 
'earnings'  and  the  'applicable  exempt 
amount'  of  an  indirridual  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  consistent  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(i)  in  determining  the  excess  earnings  of 
any  individual,  only  earnings  attributable 
to  periods  during  which  such  individual 
was  entitled  to  an  annuity  supplement 
under  section  8421  shall  be  considered;  and 

"(ii)  any  earnings  attributable  to  a  period 
before  attaining  the  applicable  retirement 
age  under  section  8412(h)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  excess  earnings 
of  an  individual  who  retires  under  section 
8412(d)  or  (e),  or  section  8414(c). 

"(c)  If,  after  an  individual  ceases  to  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  supplement  under  sec- 
tion 8421  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(3)(B> 
of  such  section,  any  portion  of  the  individ- 
ual's excess  earnings  remains  outstanding, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  2S  percent  of  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  such  individ- 
ual under  this  chapter  for  each  month  shall 
be  deducted  from  such  monthly  payment 
until  the  full  amount  of  that  outstanding 
portion  has  been  accounted  for.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  reductions  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  by  a  level  percent- 
age. 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  this  section  shall  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  reemployed  annuitant 
"§8422.   Dedmetioiu  from  pag;  contributions   for 

military  terviet 

"(a)(1)  The  employing  agency  shall  deduct 
and  withhold  from  basic  pay  of  each  em- 
ployee and  Member  a  percentage  of  basic 
pay  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  The  applicaMe  percentage  under  this 
subsection  for  any  pay  period  shall  be— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  (other  than 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  firefighter,  air 
traffic  controller,  or  Congressional  employ- 
ee) a  percentage  eijual  to— 
"(i)  7  percent,  minus 

"(ii)  the  percentage  then  in  effect  under 
section  3101(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  for  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance); 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member,  law  enforce- 
ment  officer,  firefighter,  air  traffic  control- 


ler, or  Congressional  employee,  a  percentage 
eQual  to— 

"(i)  7V,  percent,  minua 

"(ii)  the  same  percentage  at  would  apply 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  under  subpara- 
graph (AXii). 

"(b)  Each  employee  or  Member  is  deemed 
to  consent  and  agree  to  the  deductions 
under  subsection  (a).  Noturithstanding  any 
law  or  regulation  affecting  the  pay  of  an  em- 
ployee or  Member,  payment  less  such  deduc- 
tions is  a  full  and  complete  discharge  and 
acquittance  of  all  claims  and  demands  for 
regular  services  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  payment,  except  the  right  to  any  bene- 
fits under  this  subchapter,  or  under  sub- 
chapter IV  or  V  of  this  chapter,  based  on  the 
service  of  the  employee  or  Member. 

"(c)  The  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  Fund  under  such  procedures  as  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Office 
may  prescrH)e,  amounts  deducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  entered  on  individual  re- 
tirement records. 

"(e)(1)  Each  employee  or  Member  who  has 
performed  military  service  before  the  date  of 
the  separation  on  which  the  entitlement  to 
any  annuity  under  this  subchapter,  or  sub- 
chapter V  of  this  chapter,  is  based  may  pay, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  issue,  to  the  agency  by  which  the 
employee  is  employed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Member  or  a  Congressional  employee,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  appropriate, 
an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  basic  pay  paid  under  section  204  of 
title  37  to  the  employee  or  Member  for  each 
period  of  military  service  after  December 
19S6.  The  amount  of  such  payments  shall  be 
based  on  such  evidence  of  basic  pay  for  mili- 
tary service  as  the  employee  or  Member  may 
provide,  or  if  the  Office  determines  suffi- 
cient evidence  has  not  been  so  provided  to 
adequately  determine  basic  pay  for  military 
service,  such  payment  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  such  basic  pay  provided  to  the 
Office  under  paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  Any  deposit  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  more  than  two  years  after  the  later  of— 

"(A)  January  1,  1987;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  or 
Member  making  the  deposit  first  becomes  an 
employee  or  Member, 

shall  include  interest  on  such  amount  com- 
puted and  compounded  annually  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period.  The  interest  rate  that  is  applicable 
in  computing  interest  in  any  year  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  equal  to  the  interest 
rate  that  is  applicable  for  such  year  under 
section  8334(e). 

"(3)  Any  payment  received  by  an  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  immediately  remitted  to  the 
Office  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  as  appropriate,  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Office  as  the 
Office  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  sut>sectiorL 
"§8423.  Government  eontrUmtions 

"(a)(1)  Each  employing  agency  having 
any  employees  or  Members  subject  to  section 
8422(a)  shall  contribute  to  the  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 


"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(iJ  the  normal-cost  percentage,  as  deter- 
mined for  employees  (other  than  employees 
covered  by  subparagraph  (B)),  multiplied  by 
"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  basic  pay 
payable  by  the  agency,  for  the  period  in- 
volved, to  employees  and  Members  (under 
clause  (it)  who  are  within  such  agency. 

"(2)  In  determining  any  normal-cost  per- 
centage to  be  applied  under  this  subsection, 
amounts  provided  for  under  section  8422 
shall  be  taken  into  account 

"(3)  Contributioru  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, firefighters,  air  traffic  controllers,  mili- 
tary reserve  technicians,  and  other  employ- 
ees, from  the  appropriation  or  fund  used  to 
pay  such  law  enforcement  officers,  firefight- 
ers, air  traffic  controllers,  military  reserve 
technicians,  or  other  employees,  respective- 
ly: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  elected  officials,  from 
an  appropriation  or  fund  available  for  pay- 
ment of  other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or 
establishment;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House. 

"(4)  A  contribution  to  the  Fund  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  under  such 
procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  compute— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  li- 
ability of  the  Fund  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals other  than  those  to  whom  subparagraph 
(B)  relates,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  li- 
ability of  the  Fund  with  respect  to  current 
or  former  employees  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  (and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion) and  their  survivors; 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1987. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  supplemental  li- 
ability computed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(1)(B)  shall  be  amortized  in  30  equal  annual 
installments,  with  interest  computed  at  the 
rate  used  in  the  most  recent  valuation  of  the 
System. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Office  shall  notify— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amount  of  the  installment  computed  under 
this  subsection  for  such  year  unth  respect  to 
individuals  under  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

"(B)  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  of  the  amount  of  the  installment  c<ym- 
puted  under  this  subsection  for  such  year 
with  respect  to  individuals  under  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

"(4)(A)  Before  closing  the  accounts  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  credit  to  the  Fund,  as  a  Government 
contribution,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  amount  under  paragraph 
(3)(A)  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Upon  receimng  notification  under 
paragraph  (3)(B),  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  shall  pay  the  amount  specified  in 
such  notification  to  the  Fund 

"(S)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)  tcith  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Office  may— 

"(A)  require  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  to  make  ac- 
tuarial determinations  and  valuations, 
make  recommendations,  and  maintain 
records  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
section  8347(f);  and 


"(B)  use  the  latest  actuarial  determina- 
tions and  valuations  made  by  such  Board  of 
Actuaries. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  the  head  of  an  agency  may  request  re- 
consideration of  any  amount  determined  to 
be  payable  vHth  respect  to  ntc/i  agency 
under  sut>section  (a)  or  (b).  Any  such  request 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of 
the  (Hvil  Service  Retirement  System.  The 
Board  of  Actuaries  shall  review  the  compu- 
tations of  the  Office  and  may  make  any  ad- 
justment vHth  respect  to  any  such  amount 
which  the  Board  determines  appropriate.  A 
determination  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  AnaL 
"§8424.  Lmmp-tum  btntfltK  de»l$netl»n  of  henefl- 
elmry;  order  of  precedence 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  an  employee 
or  Member  who— 

"(1)(A)  is  separated  from  the  service  for  at 
least  31  consecutive  days;  or 

"(B)  is  transferred  to  a  position  in  which 
the  individual  is  not  subject  to  this  chapter 
and  renmins  in  such  a  position  for  at  least 
31  consecutive  days; 

"(2)  files  an  application  uHth  the  Office 
for  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit; 

"(3)  is  not  reemployed  in  a  position  in 
which  the  individual  is  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter at  the  time  of  filing  the  application;  and 

"(4)  will  not  become  eligible  to  receive  an 
annuity  within  31  days  after  filing  the  ap- 
plication; 

is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  lump-sum  credit 
Except  as  provided  in  section  8420a.  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  credit  to  an  employee 
or  Member  voids  all  annuity  rights  under 
this  subchapter,  and  subchapters  IV  and  V 
of  this  chapter,  based  on  the  service  on 
which  the  lump-sum  credit  is  based 

"(b)(1)  Payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit 
under  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  may  be  made  only  if  any  current 
spouse  and  any  former  spouse  of  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  are  notified  of  the  application 
by  the  employee  or  Member;  and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  a  former 
spouse,  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  a 
court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment  or  legal 
separation  issued  with  respect  to  such 
former  spouse  if- 

"(i)  the  decree  expressly  relates  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  lump-sum  credit  involved'  and 

"(ii)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit 
would  affect  any  right  or  interest  of  the 
former  spouse  with  respect  to  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  section  8445,  or  to  any  portion 
of  an  annuity  under  section  8467. 

"(2)(A)  Notification  of  a  spouse  or  former 
spouse  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  such  requirements  as  the 
Office  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  Under  the  regulations,  the  Office  may 
provide  that  paragraph  (IXA)  may  be 
waived  with  respect  to  a  spouse  or  former 
spouse  if  the  employee  or  Member  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office  that  the 
whereabouts  of  such  spouse  or  former  spouse 
cannot  be  determined 

"(3)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  this  subsection  shall  be  applied 
in  any  c<ue  in  which  the  Office  receives  two 
or  more  orders  or  decreet  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (l)(B)(i). 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  an  employee  or  Member,  or  a  former 
employee  or  Member,  ma.y  designate  one  or 
vwre  beneficiaries  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Lump-sum  benefits  authorized  by  sub- 
sections (e)  through  (g)  shall  be  paid  to  the 
individual  or  individiuUs  surviving  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  and  alive  at  the  date  title 
to  the  payment  arises  in  the  following  order 


of  precedence,  and  the  payment  ban  recov- 
ery try  any  other  individual' 

"First  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
designated  by  the  employee  or  Member  in  a 
signed  and  witnessed  writing  received  in  the 
Office  before  the  death  of  such  employee  or 
Member.  For  this  purpose,  a  designation, 
change,  or  cancellation  of  beneficiary  in  a 
will  or  other  document  not  so  executed  and 
filed  has  no  force  or  effect 

"Second,  if  there  is  no  designated  benefici- 
ary, to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  employ- 
ee or  Member. 

"Third  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  the  employee  or  Member  and  de- 
scendants of  deceased  children  by  represen- 
tation. 

"Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  employee  or  Member  or  the  survi- 
vor of  them. 

"Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  the  employee  or  Member. 

"Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  the  employee  or  Member  as  the 
Office  determines  to  be  entitled  under  the 
laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  employee  or 
Member  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  employee 
or  Member. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  'child'  in- 
cludes a  natural  child  and  an  adopted  chUd 
but  does  not  include  a  stepchild 

"(e)  If  an  employee  or  Member,  or  former 
employee  or  Member,  dies— 

"(1)  vjithout  a  survivor,  or 

"(2)  with  a  survivor  or  survivors  and  the 
right  of  all  survivors  under  subchapter  IV 
terminates  before  a  claim  for  survivor  annu- 
ity under  such  subchapter  is  filed 
the  lump-sum  credit  shall  be  paid 

"(f)  If  all  annuity  rights  under  this  chap- 
ter (other  than  under  sut>chapter  III  of  this 
chapter)  based  on  the  service  of  a  deceased 
employee  or  Member  terminate  before  the 
total  annuity  paid  equals  the  lump-sum 
credit  the  difference  shall  be  paid 

"(g)  If  an  annuitant  dies,  annuity  accrued 
and  unpaid  shall  be  paid 

"(h)  Annuity  accrued  and  unpaid  on  the 
termination,  except  by  death,  of  the  annuity 
of  an  annuitant  or  survivor  shall  be  paid  to 
that  individual  Annuity  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  the  death  of  a  survivor  shall  be 
paid  in  the  foUouting  order  of  precedence, 
and  the  payment  bars  recovery  by  any  other 
person: 

"First  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  survivor. 

"Second  if  there  is  no  executor  or  admin- 
istrator, payment  may  be  made,  after  30 
days  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  survit>or, 
to  such  next  of  kin  of  the  survivor  as  the 
Office  determines  to  be  entitled  under  the 
laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  survivor  at  the 
date  of  death. 
"§84U.  Mandatory  separation 

"(a)  An  air  traffic  controller  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  immediate  retirement  under 
section  8412(e)  shall  be  separated  from  the 
service  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  that  air  traffic  controller  becomes  S6 
years  of  age  or  completes  20  years  of  service 
if  then  over  that  age.  The  Secretary,  under 
such  regulations  tu  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, may  exempt  a  controller  having  ex- 
ceptiontU  skills  and  experience  as  a  control- 
ler from  the  automatic  separation  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  until  that  controller 
becomes  61  years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  controller  in  writing  of  the  date  of 
separation  at  least  60  days  before  that  date. 
Action  to  separate  the  controller  is  not  effec- 
tive, without  the  consent  of  the  contrtMer, 


until  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
60-day  notice  expires. 

"(b)  A  law  enforcement  officer  orfirafight- 
er  who  it  otherwise  eligible  for  immediate 
retirement  under  section  8412(i)  shall  be 
separated  from  the  service  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  in  which  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer or  firefighter  becomes  55  years  of  age  or 
completes  20  years  of  service  if  then  over 
that  age.  If  the  head  of  the  agency  judgei 
that  the  public  interest  to  requires,  that 
agency  head  may  exempt  such  an  employee 
from  automatic  separation  under  this  sub- 
section until  that  employee  becomes  60  years 
of  age.  The  employing  office  shall  notify  the 
employee  in  writing  of  the  date  of  separa- 
tion at  least  60  days  before  that  date.  Action 
to  separate  the  employee  is  not  effective, 
u>ithout  the  consent  of  the  employee,  until 
the  l(ut  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  60- 
day  notice  expires. 

"(c)  The  President  by  Executive  order, 
may  exempt  an  employee  from  automatic 
separation  under  this  section  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  the  public  interest  so  re- 
quires. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-THRIFT SAVINGS 
PLAN 


"§8431.  DtfUUUMt 

"Notwithstanding  section  8401  of  thU 
title,  for  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  "basic  pay',  when  lued  wiUi  respect  to 
an  employee  or  Member,  means  the  tntic 
pay  of  the  employee  or  Member  atablithed 
pursuant  to  law,  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  (except  sectioru  5308  and 
5382(b)  of  thU  title)  limiting  the  raU  of  pay 
actually  payable  in  any  pay  period  (includ- 
ing any  provision  of  law  rettricting  the  ute 
of  appropriated  fundt). 
"§8432.  ContHknttons 

"(a)  An  employee  or  Member  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  any  pay 
period  pursuant  to  an  election  under  sub- 
section (b)(1),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  such  individual's  basic  pay  for 
such  period  Contributions  made  under  Uiit 
subsection  during  any  6-monlh  period  for 
which  an  election  period  is  provided  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  made  each  pay 
period  during  such  6-month  period  pursuant 
to  a  program  of  regular  contributions  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Exec- 
utive Director. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Executive  Director  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  employees 
and  Members  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonaltle 
period  every  6  months  to  elect  to  make  con- 
tributions under  subsection  (a),  to  modify 
the  amount  to  be  contributed  under  such 
subsectiori,  or  to  terminate  such  contribu- 
tions. An  election  to  make  such  contribu- 
tions shall  remain  in  effect  untU  modified 
or  terminated 

"(B)  The  amount  to  be  contributed  pursu- 
ant to  an  election  under  subparagraph  (Al 
shall  be  the  percentage  of  basic  pay  or 
amount  designated  by  the  employee  or 
Member. 

"(2).  Under  the  regulations— 

"(A)  an  employee  or  Member  who  hat  not 
previoxuly  been  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  become  so  el- 
igible until  the  second  period  (described  in 
paragraph  <1))  beginning  after  the  date  of 
commencing  service  <u  an  employee  or 
Member; 

"(B)  an  employee  or  Member  whoie  ap- 
pointment or  election  to  a  position  or  office 
in  the  Federal  Government  follows  a  previ- 
ous period  of  service  during  which  that  indi- 
vidual  met   the   requirerrients  of  subpara- 
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gravh  (A)  shall  be  eliffible  to  make  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection  nottoithstanding 
any  period  of  separation; 

"(Ct  an  employee  or  Member  who  elects 
under  subparagraph  (D)  to  terminate  contri- 
butions shall  not  again  become  eligible  to 
make  an  election  under  this  subsection  until 
the  second  period  (described  in  paragraph 
<!))  commencing  after  the  election  to  termi- 
nate; and 

"(D)  an  election  to  terminate  may  be  made 
under  this  sut>paragraph  at  any  time  other 
than  during  a  period  afforded  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(A),  an 
employee  or  Member  who  elects  to  t)ecome 
subject  to  this  chapter  under  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986  may  make  the  first  election  for 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  during  the 
period  prescribed  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Executive  Director.  The  period  prescribed  by 
the  Executit>e  Director  shall  commence  on 
the  date  on  which  the  employee  or  Member 
makes  the  election  to  become  subject  to  this 
chapter. 

"(cXll  At  the  end  of  the  pay  period  that 
includes  the  first  date  on  which  an  employee 
or  Member  may  make  contributions  under 
subsection  (a)  (without  regard  to  whether 
the  employee  or  Member  has  elected  to  make 
such  contributions  during  such  pay  period/, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  pay 
period,  the  employing  agency  shall  contrib- 
ute to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  employee  or  Member  the  amount 
equal  to  J  percent  of  the  Imsic  pay  of  such 
employee  or  Member  for  such  pay  period. 

"(2/(AJ  In  addition  to  contributions  made 
under  paragraph  (IK  the  employing  agency 
of  an  employee  or  Member  who  contributes 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  pay  period  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Thrift  Samngs  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  such  employee  or  Member.  The  em- 
ploying agency's  contribution  shall  be  made 
at  the  end  of  such  pay  period. 

"(B)  The  amount  contributed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  by  an  employing  agency  ivith 
respect  to  a  contribution  of  an  employee  or 
Member  during  any  pay  period  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  such  portion  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  employee's  or  Member's  contribution  as 
does  not  exceed  3  percent  of  such  employee's 
or  Member's  basic  pay  for  such  period;  and 

"(ii)  one-half  of  such  portion  of  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  or  Member's  con- 
tribution as  exceeds  3  percent,  but  does  not 
exceed  5  percent,  of  such  employee's  or  Mem- 
ber's basic  pay  for  such  pay  period. 

"(3)(A)  There  shall  be  contributed  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  on  behalf  of  each  em- 
ployee or  Member  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(B)  An  employee  or  Member  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (At  is  an  employee  or  Member 
who— 

"(iJ  is  an  employee  or  Member  on  January 
1,  1987: 

"(ii)  has  creditable  service  described  in 
section  8411(b)(2)  of  this  title;  and 

"(Hi)  has  not  received  a  refund  of  the 
amount  of  the  retirement  deductions  made 
with  respect  to  such  service  under  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
Contribution  Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983. 

"(C)  The  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or 
Member  is  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  1  percent  of  the  total  basic  pay  paid  to 
such  employee  or  Member  for  service  de- 


scribed in  section  8411(b)(2)  of  thU  title; 
and 

"(ii)  interest  on  such  amount  computed 
with  respect  to  such  service  in  the  manner 
provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 8334(e)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
credit  to  the  Thrift  Samngs  Fund,  out  of  any 
suvu  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  amounts  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  contribution  may  be 
made  under  this  section  for  any  year  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution,  when  added 
to  prior  contributions  for  such  year,  exceeds 
ony  limitation  under  section  415  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(e)  The  sums  required  to  be  contributed 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  by  an  employing 
agency  under  subsection  (c)  for  the  benefit 
of  an  employee  or  Member  shall  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  or  fund  available  to 
such  agency  for  payment  of  salaries  of  the 
employee's  or  Member's  office  or  establish- 
ment When  an  employee  or  Member  in  the 
legislative  branch  is  paid  by  the  C^rk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  may  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  contribution  that  other- 
wise would  be  contributed  from  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  used  to  pay  the  employee  or 
Member. 

"(f)  Amounts  contributed  by  an  employee 
or  Member  under  subsection  (a)  and 
amounts  contributed  vrith  respect  to  such 
employee  or  Member  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  that  employee's  or 
Member's  account  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may,  in  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Director,  prescribe  in  regulations. 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  all  contributions  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  fully  nonforfeitable 
when  made. 

"(2)  Contributions  made  for  the  benefit  of 
an  employee  under  subsection  (c)(1)  and  all 
earnings  attributable  to  such  contributions 
shall  be  forfeited  if  the  employee  separates 
from  Government  employment  before  com- 
pleting— 

"(A)  2  years  of  civilian  service  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  who,  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion, is  serving  in— 

"(i)  a  position  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  as  a  noncareer  appointee  (as  defined 
in  section  3132(a)(7)  of  this  title); 

"(ii)  a  position  listed  in  section  5312, 
5313,  5314,  5315,  or  5316  of  this  title  or  a  po- 
sition placed  in  level  IV  or  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  531 7  of  this  title; 
or 

"(Hi)  a  position  in  the  Executive  branch 
which  is  excepted  from  the  competitive  serv- 
ice by  the  Office  by  reason  of  the  confiden- 
tial and  policy-determining  character  of  the 
position;  or 

"(B)  3  years  of  civilian  service  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  is  not  serving  in  a  posi- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
time  of  separation. 

"(3)  Contributions  made  for  the  benefit  of 
a  Member  or  Congressional  employee  under 
subsection  (c)(1)  and  all  earnings  attributa- 
ble to  such  contributions  shall  be  forfeited  if 
the  Member  or  Congressional  employee  sepa- 
rates from  Government  employment  before 
completing  2  years  of  civilian  service. 

"(h)  No  transfers  or  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  except  as 
provided  in  this  chapter  or  section  8351  of 
thU  titU. 


"98433.  Bemtflta  and  eleetioH  ofbenenta 

"(a)  An  employee  or  Member  who  sepa- 
rates from  Government  employment  is  enti- 
tled to  the  amount  of  the  tnilance  in  the  em- 
ployee's or  Member's  account  (except  for  the 
portion  of  suc/t  amount  forfeited  under  sec- 
tion 8432(g)  of  this  title,  if  any)  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  8435  of  thU  title, 
any  employee  or  Member  who  separates 
from  Government  employment  entitled  to 
an  immediate  annuity  under  subchapter  II 
of  this  chapter,  any  employee  or  Member 
who  separates  from  Government  employ- 
ment entitled  to  benefits  under  sutxhapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  and  any  employee 
or  Memt>er  who  is  entitled  to  receive  disatnl- 
ity  benefits  under  subchapter  V  of  this  chap- 
ter is  entitled  and  may  elect— 

"(1)  to  receive  an  immediate  annuity  from 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund; 

"(2)  to  defer  the  commencement  of  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  from  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  until  such  date  as  the  employee  or 
Member  specifies,  but  not  later  than  April  1 
of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
employee  or  Member  becomes  70^,  years  of 
age; 

"(3)  to  unthdraw  the  amount  of  the  bal- 
ance in  the  employee's  or  Member's  account 
in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  one  or  more 
substantially  equal  payments  to  be  made  not 
less  frequently  than  annually  and  to  com- 
mence before  April  1  of  the  year  following 
the  year  in  which  the  employee  or  Member 
becomes  70'/,  years  of  age;  or 

"(4)  to  transfer  the  amount  of  the  balance 
in  the  employee's  or  Memt>er's  account  to  an 
eligible  retirement  plan  as  proiHded  in  sub- 
section (e). 

"(c)  Subject  to  section  8435  of  this  title, 
any  employee  or  Member  who  separates  from 
Government  employment  entitled  to  a  de- 
ferred annuity  under  sutKhapter  II  of  this 
chapter  is  entitled  and  may  elect— 

"(1)  to  receive  an  immediate  annuity  from 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund; 

"(2)  to  defer  the  commencement  of  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  from  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  until  such  date  as  the  employee  or 
Member  specifies,  but  not  later  than  April  1 
of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
employee  or  Member  becomes  70'/,  years  of 
age; 

"(3)  to  unthdraw  the  amount  of  the  bal- 
ance in  the  employee's  or  Member's  account 
in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  one  or  more 
substantially  equal  payments  to  be  made  not 
less  frequently  than  annually  and  to  com- 
mence during  any  period  which  (A)  com- 
mences on  or  after  the  date  on  which  pay- 
ment of  the  employee's  or  Member's  annuity 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  com- 
mences, and  (B)  ends  not  later  than  April  1 
of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
employee  or  Member  becomes  70'/,  years  of 
age;  or 

"(4)  to  transfer  the  amount  of  the  balance 
in  the  employee's  or  Member's  account  to  an 
eligible  retirement  plan  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e). 

"(d)  Subject  to  section  8435  of  this  title, 
any  employee  or  Member  who  separates 
from  Government  employment  before  be- 
coming entitled  to  a  deferred  annuity  under 
subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  shall  transfer 
the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  employee's 
or  Member's  account  to  an  eligible  retire- 
ment plan  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

"(e)(1)  The  Executive  Director  shall  make 
each  transfer  elected  under  subsection  (b)(4) 
or  (c)(4)  or  required  under  subsection  (d)  di- 
rectly to  an  eligible  retirement  plan  or  plans 


(as  defined  in  section  402(a)(5)(E)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  identified  by 
the  employee.  Member,  former  employee,  or 
former  Member  for  whom  the  transfer  is 
made. 

"(2)  A  transfer  may  not  be  made  for  an 
employee.  Member,  former  employee,  or 
former  Member  under  paragraph  (1)  until 
the  Executive  Director  receives  from  that  in- 
dividual the  information  required  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  specifically  to  identify  the 
eligible  retirement  plan  or  plans  to  which 
the  transfer  is  to  be  made. 

"(fid)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)(A)  and 
subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  8435  of 
this  title,  an  employee  or  Member  may 
change  an  election  previously  made  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3/(B)  and  sec- 
tion 8435(d)  of  this  title,  a  former  employee 
or  Member  who  has  made  an  election  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c)(2)  may  modify 
the  date  specified  in  such  election  or  in  a 
previous  modification  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)(A)  A  former  employee  or  Member  may 
not  change  an  election  under  this  section  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  a  payment  is 
made  in  accordance  with  such  election  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  election  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity, the  date  on  which  an  annuity  elected 
by  the  former  employee  or  Member  com- 
mences. 

"(B)  A  modification  of  a  date  may  not  t>e 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  on  or  after  such 
date  and  may  not  specify  a  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  an  annuity  earlier  than  1 
month  after  the  date  on  which  the  modifica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Executive  Director. 

"(g)  If  an  employee  or  Member  (or  former 
employee  or  Member)  dies  without  having 
made  an  election  under  this  section  or  after 
having  elected  an  annuity  under  this  sec- 
tion but  before  making  an  election  under 
section  8434  of  this  title,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  that  individual's  account  (as  of 
death)  shall,  subject  to  any  decree,  order,  or 
agreement  referred  to  in  section  8435(d)(2) 
of  this  title  be  paid  in  a  manner  consistent 
unth  section  8424(d)  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Unless  otherwise  elected  under  this 
section,  benefits  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  as  an  annuity  commencing  for  an 
employee,  Member,  former  employee,  or 
former  Member  on  February  1  of  the  year 
following  the  latest  of  the  year  in  which— 

"(1)  the  employee.  Member,  former  employ- 
ee, or  former  Member  becomes  65  years  of 
age; 

"(2)  occurs  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
year  in  which  the  employee.  Member,  former 
employee,  or  former  Member  t>ecame  subject 
to  this  subchapter;  or 

"(3)  the  employee.  Member,  former  employ- 
ee, or  former  Member  separates  from  Gov- 
ernment employment 

"(i)(l)  At  any  time  after  December  31, 
1987,  and  before  separation,  an  employee  or 
Member  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  permis- 
sion to  borrow  from  the  employee 's  or  Mem- 
ber's <iccount  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  that  portion  of  such  account  which 
is  attributable  to  contributions  made  by  the 
employee  or  Member  under  section  8432(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  An  application  under  this  subsection 
may  be  approved  only  for— 

"(A)  the  purchase  of  a  primary  residence; 

"(B)  educational  expenses; 

"(C)  medical  expenses;  or 

"(D)  financial  hardship. 

"(3)  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  consistent  with  section  408(b)(1) 


of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1108(b)(1)).  Vie  condi- 
tions shall  be  included  in  regulatioiu  issued 
by  the  Executive  Director. 

"(4)  A  loan  may  not  be  made  under  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  loan  would 
be  treated  as  a  taxable  distribution  under 
section  72(p)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

"(5)  A  loan  may  not  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8435(f)  of  thU  title  are  satisfied. 
"98434.  AHnHltUt:  methods  of  pagment;  ettetlom 

purchatt 

"(a)(1)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  methods 
of  payment  of  annuities  under  this  subchap- 
ter. 

"(2)  The  methods  of  payment  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to- 

"(A)  a  method  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  annuity  only  to  an  annu- 
itant during  the  life  of  the  annuitant; 

"(B)  a  method  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  annuity  to  an  annuitant 
for  the  joint  lives  of  the  annuitant  and  the 
spouse  of  the  annuitant  and  an  appropriate 
monthly  annuity  to  the  one  of  them  who  sur- 
vives the  other  of  them  for  the  life  of  the  sur- 
vivor; 

"(C)  a  method  described  in  subparagraph 

(A)  which  provides  annual  increases  in  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  payable; 

"(D)  a  method  described  in  subparagraph 

(B)  which  provides  annual  increases  in  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  payable;  and 

"(E)  a  method  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  monthly  annuity— 

"(i)  to  the  annuitant  for  the  joint  lives  of 
the  annuitant  and  an  individual  who  is  des- 
ignated by  the  annuitant  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Executive  Director  and  (I) 
is  a  former  spouse  of  the  annuitant,  or  (II) 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  annuitant; 
and 

"(ii)  to  the  one  of  them  who  survives  the 
other  of  them  for  the  life  of  the  survivor 

"(b)  Subject  to  section  843S(c)  of  this  title, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  prescritK,  an  employee.  Member, 
former  employee,  or  former  Member  who 
elects  under  section  8433  of  this  title  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  shall 
elect,  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  an- 
nuity commences,  one  of  the  methods  of  pay- 
ment prescribed  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  an  elimination  of  a 
method  of  payment  by  the  Board— 

"(1)  an  employee.  Member,  former  employ- 
ee, or  former  Member  who  is  entitled  under 
section  8412  of  this  title  to  an  immediate 
annuity  not  reduced  under  section  841S(f)  of 
this  title  may  elect  the  eliminated  method  if 
the  elimination  of  such  method  became  ef- 
fective less  than  5  years  before  the  date  on 
which  the  annuity  commences;  and 

"(2)  any  other  employee.  Member,  former 
employee,  or  former  Member  may  elect  such 
method  of  payment  for  amounts  contributed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employee.  Member, 
former  employee,  or  former  Member  under 
section  8432  of  this  title  before  such  effective 
date  and  for  earnings  attributable  to  such 
amounts. 

"(d)(1)  At  the  time  an  annuity  is  to  com- 
mence under  this  subchapter,  the  Executive 
Director  shall  expend  the  balance  in  the  an- 
nuitant's account  to  purchase  an  annuity 
contract  from  any  entity  which,  in  the 
normal  course  of  its  business,  sells  and  pro- 
vides annuities. 

"(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  assure, 
by  contract  entered  into  with  each  entity 
from  which  an  annuity  contract  is  pur- 


chased under  paragraph  (1),  that  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  and  subchap- 
Ur  VII  of  thU  chapUr. 

"(S)  An  annuity  contract  purcha»ed  under 
paragraph  (I)  shall  include  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Executive  Director  re- 
quires for  the  protection  of  the  annuitant. 

"(4)  The  Executive  Director  shaU  require, 
from  each  entity  from  which  an  annuity 
contract  is  purchased  under  paraprap/t  (1), 
a  bond  or  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
sufficient  to  protect  the  annuitont 

"98435.  Proltetioiu  for  tpomott  emd  former  sfomms 

"(a)(1)(A)  A  married  employee  or  Member 
(or  former  employee  or  Member)  may  make 
an  election  under  subsection  (b)(3),  (b)(4), 
(c)(3),  or  (c)(4)  of  section  8433  ofthU  titU  or 
change  an  election  previously  made  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  (b)(2).  (c)(1).  or  (c)(2)  of 
such  section  only  if  the  employee  or  Member 
(or  former  employee  or  Member)  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  An  employee  or  Member  (or  former 
employee  or  Member)  may  make  an  election 
or  change  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  if 
the  employee  or  Member  and  the  employee's 
or  Member's  spouse  (or  the  former  employee 
or  Member  and  the  former  employee's  or 
Member's  spouse)  jointly  waive,  by  written 
election,  any  right  which  the  spouse  may 
have  to  a  survivor  annuity  with  respect  to 
such  employee  or  Member  (or  former  employ- 
ee or  Member)  under  section  8434  of  this 
tiUe  or  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
election  or  change  of  election  by  an  employ- 
ee or  Member  (or  former  employee  or 
Member)  who  estat>lishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Executive  Director  (at  the  time  of  the 
election  or  change  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector)— 

"(A)  that  the  spouse's  whereabouts  cannot 
t>e  determined;  or 

"(B)  that,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  spouse's  waiver  would 
otherwise  t>e  inappropriate. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  transfer  may  be  made  by  an  employee 
or  Member  (or  former  employee  or  Member) 
under  section  8433(d)  of  this  title  only  after 
the  Executive  Director  notifies  any  current 
spouse  and  each  former  spouse  of  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  (or  former  employee  or 
Member),  if  any,  that  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  may  be  vmived  with  re- 
spect to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  if  the  em- 
ployee or  Member  (or  former  employee  or 
Member)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Executive  Director  that  the  whereabouts 
of  such  spouse  or  former  spouse  cannot  be 
determined 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  election 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  8434  of  this 
title,  the  method  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  of  such  section  (or,  if  more  than 
one  form  of  such  method  is  available,  the 
form  which  the  Board  determines  to  be  the 
one  which  provides  for  a  surviving  spouse  a 
survivor  annuity  most  closely  approximat- 
ing the  annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse  under 
section  8442  of  this  title)  shall  be  deemed  the 
applicable  method  under  such  subsection  (b) 
in  the  case  of  an  employee.  Member,  former 
employee,  or  former  Member  who  is  married 
on  the  date  on  which  the  employee's.  Mem- 
ber's, former  employee's,  or  former  Member's 
annuity  commences  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply— 
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"(A)  in  the  cote  of  an  employee  or  Member 
retiring  under  section  8412,  8413,  8414,  or 
84SI  of  this  title  if- 

"(i)  a  joint  toaiver  of  such  Tnethod  is  made, 
in  loriting,  try  the  employee  or  Member  and 
the  spouse;  or 

"Hi)  the  employee  or  Member  waives  such 
method,  in  writing,  after  estataishing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Director  that 
circumstances  described  in  subsection 
<a)<2HA>  or  la)(2l<B)  make  the  requirement 
of  a  joint  waiver  inappropriate;  or 

"<B>  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Memt>er 
not  covered  by  subparagraph  (At,  if  the  em- 
ployee or  Memt)er  waives  such  method 
after— 

"(iJ  having  provided  notification  to  the 
spouse  of  intent  to  waive;  or 

"(iiJ  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Executive  Director  that  the  wherealmuts  of 
such  spouse  cannot  be  determined. 

"(d)(1)  An  election,  change  of  election,  or 
modification  of  the  commencement  date  of  a 
deferred  annuity  shall  not  be  effective  under 
this  subchapter  and  a  transfer  may  not  be 
made  under  section  8433(d)  of  this  title  to 
the  extent  that  the  election,  change,  modifi- 
cation, or  transfer  conflicts  loith  any  court 
decree,  order,  or  agreement  descrit>ed  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  court  decree,  order,  or  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  is,  with  respect  to 
an  employee  or  Member  (or  former  employee 
or  Member),  a  court  decree  of  divorce,  an- 
nulment, or  legal  separation  issued  in  the 
case  of  such  employee  or  Memt>er  (or  former 
employee  or  Member)  and  any  former  spouse 
of  the  employee  or  Member  (or  former  em- 
ployee or  Member)  or  any  court  order  or 
court-approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment incident  to  such  decree  if— 

"(A)  the  decree,  order,  or  agreement  ex- 
pressly relates  to  iny  portion  of  the  balance 
in  the  employee's  or  Memtter's  (or  former  em- 
ployee's or  Member's)  account;  and 

"(B)  notice  of  the  decree,  order,  or  agree- 
ment was  received  tyy  the  Executive  Director 
before— 

"(i)  the  date  on  which  payment  is  made, 
or 

"(iil  in  the  case  of  an  annuity,  the  date  on 
which  the  annuity  commences, 
in   accordance  with   the  election,   change, 
modification,  or  contribution  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  prescribe 
regidations  under  which  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  in  any  case  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  receives  two  or  more  de- 
crees, orders,  or  agreements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(7),  a  former  spouse  of  a  deceased  employee 
or  Member  (or  a  deceased  former  employee 
or  Member)  who  died  after  performing  18  or 
more  months  of  service  and  a  former  spouse 
of  a  deceased  former  employee  or  Member 
who  died  entitled  to  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred annuity  under  sul>chapter  II  of  this 
chapter  is  entitled  to  a  survivor  annuity 
under  this  subsection  if  and  to  the  extent 
that- 

"(A)  an  election  under  section 
8434(a)(2)(E)  of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  any  court  decree,  order,  or  agreement 
(described  in  subsection  (d)(2),  without 
regard  to  sut>paragraph  (B)  of  such  subsec- 
tion) which  relates  to  such  deceased  individ- 
ual and  such  former  spouse, 
expressly  provides  for  such  survivor  annu- 
ity. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  apply  only  to  pay- 
ments made  6jr  the  Executive  Director  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Executive  Director  re- 


ceives written  ru>tice  of  the  election,  decree, 
order,  or  agreement,  and  such  additional  in- 
formation and  documentation  <u  the  Execu- 
tive Director  may  require. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  survit>or  annuity 
payable  from  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  to  a 
former  spouse  of  a  deceased  employee. 
Member,  former  employee,  or  former  Member 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the  excess, 
if  any,  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  survivor  annuity 
determined  for  a  surviving  spouse  of  the  de- 
ceased employee.  Memtter.  former  employee, 
or  former  Member  under  the  method  de- 
scribed in  sut>section  (c)(1),  over 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  all  other  survivor 
annuities  payable  under  this  subchapter  to 
other  former  spouses  of  such  deceased  em- 
ployee. Member,  former  employee,  or  former 
Memt>er  based  on  the  order  of  precedence 
provided  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(4)  If  more  than  one  former  spouse  of  a 
deceased  employee.  Member,  former  employ- 
ee, or  former  Member  is  entitled  to  a  survi- 
vor annuity  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  each  such  survivor  annuity  shall 
&e  limited  appropriately  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (3)  in  the  order  of  precedence  estab- 
lished for  the  entitlements  by  the  chronologi- 
cal order  of  the  dates  on  which  elections  are 
properly  made  pursuant  to  section 
8434(a)(2)(E)  of  this  title  and  the  daUs  on 
which  the  court  decrees,  orders,  or  agree- 
ments applicable  to  the  entitlement  were 
issued,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(5)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  8445 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  an  entitlement  of 
a  former  spouse  to  a  survivor  annuity  under 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
court  decree,  order,  or  agreement  or  an  elec- 
tion referred  to  in  sul>section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion sh(Ul  not  6e  effective,  in  the  case  of  a 
former  spouse,  to  the  extent  that  the  election 
is  inconsistent  with  any  joint  waiver  previ- 
oxisly  executed  with  respect  to  such  former 
spouse  under  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (c)(2). 

"(7)  Any  payment  under  this  subsection  to 
any  individual  bars  recovery  by  any  other 
individual 

"(f)(1)(A)  A  loan  may  be  made  to  a  mar- 
ried employee  or  Member  under  section 
8433(i)  of  this  title  only  if  the  employee's  or 
Member's  spouse  consents  to  such  loan  in 
writing. 

"(B)  A  consent  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  irrevocable  with  respect  to  the  loan 
to  which  the  consent  relates. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
loan  to  an  employee  or  Member  who  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector (at  the  time  the  employee  or  Member 
applies  for  such  loan  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescritted  by  the  Executive 
Director)— 

"(i)  that  the  spouse's  whereabouts  cannot 
be  determined;  or 

"(it)  that,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  employee  or  Memt>er 
to  seek  the  spouse's  consent  would  otherwise 
be  inappropriate. 

"(2)  An  application  for  a  loan  under  sec- 
tion 8433(i)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved if  approval  would  have  the  result  de- 
scrilfed  in  subsection  (d)(1). 

"(g)  Waivers  and  notifications  required  by 
this  section  and  waivers  of  the  requirements 
for  such  waivers  and  notifications  (as  au- 
thorised by  this  section)  may  be  made  only 
in  accordance  unth  procedures  prescrilxd  by 
the  Executive  Director. 

"(h)  The  protections  provided  try  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  the  protections  pro- 
vided bv  section  8467  of  this  title. 


••§8434.  AdminUtratlvt  frteUloM 

"(a)  The  Executive  Director  shall  make  or 
provide  for  payments  and  transfers  in  ac- 
cordance uHth  an  election  of  an  employee  or 
Member  under  section  8433  or  8434(b)  of  this 
title  or,  if  applicable,  in  accordance  lOith 
section  8435  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  election,  change  of  election,  or 
modification  of  a  deferred  annuity  com- 
mencement date  made  under  this  sulxhapter 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  urith 
the  Executive  Director  in  accordance  uHth 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Executix>e  Di- 
rector. 

-§8437.  ThHfl  Saoiiif*  Fand 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"(b)  The  Thrift  Savings  Fund  consists  of 
the  sum  of  aU  amounts  contributed  under 
section  8432  of  this  title  and  all  amounts  de- 
posited under  section  8479(b)  of  this  title, 
increased  lyy  the  total  net  earnings  from  in- 
vestments of  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  or  reduced  by  the  total  net  losses  from 
investments  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  and 
reduced  try  the  total  amount  of  payments 
made  from  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  (includ- 
ing payments  for  administrative  expenses). 

"(c)  The  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
are  appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
iDithout  fiscal  year  limitation— 

"(1)  to  invest  under  section  8438  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  to  pay  t)enefits  or  purchase  annuity 
contracts  under  this  sutKhapter; 

"(3)  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Management  System  prescrilyed  in  sulxhap- 
ter VII  of  this  chapter; 

"(4)  to  make  distributions  for  the  purposes 
of  section  8440(b)  of  this  title; 

"(5)  to  make  loans  to  employees  and  Mem- 
tiers  as  authorized  under  section  8433(i)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(6)  to  purchase  insurance  as  provided  in 
section  8479(b)(2)  of  thU  title. 

"(d)  Administrative  expenses  incurred  to 
carry  out  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
VII  of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
any  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  forfeit- 
ed under  section  8432(g)  of  this  title  and 
then  out  of  net  earnings  in  such  Fund  at- 
tributable to  sums  contritrnted  to  such  Fund 
under  section  8432(c)  of  this  title. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3>, 
sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  credited  to 
the  account  of  an  employee.  Member,  former 
employee,  or  former  Member  may  not  be 
used  for,  or  diverted  to,  purposes  other  than 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employee. 
Member,  former  employee,  or  former  Memt>er 
or  his  beneficiaries  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  may  not  be 
assigned  or  alienated  and  are  not  subject  to 
execution,  levy,  attachment,  garnishment,  or 
other  legal  process.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  loan  made  from  such  Fund  to 
an  employee  or  Member  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  assignment  or  alienation. 

"(3)  Moneys  due  or  payable  from  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  to  any  individual  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  (or  former  employee  or 
Memtter),  the  Imlance  in  the  account  of  the 
employee  or  Memt>er  (or  former  employee  or 
Member)  shall  be  subject  to  legal  process  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  individual's  legal  ob- 
ligations to  provide  child  support  or  make 
alimony  payments  as  provided  in  section 
459  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
659). 
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"(f)  The  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  "(ii)  payment  of  aU  of  the  investment  ad-  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  for  investment 

shall  not  be  appropriated  for  any  purpose  viser's  lialHHties,  including  any  liabilities  as  provided  in  elections  made  under  iubsee- 

other  than  the  purposes  specified  in  this  sec-  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  a  breach  or  tion  (d). 

tion  and  may  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur-  violation  of  a  duty  described  in  section  8477  "(2)  if  an  election  has  not  l)een  made  with 

pose.                                                ^     ^    ,.  '^  ^^  ""*•  **  vnconditionaUy  guaranteed  respect  to  any  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings 

"(g)  Att  sums  contHbuUd  to  the  TTirVl  by-  Fund  availabU  for  investmenU  the  Execu- 

Savings  Fund  by  an  employee  or  Member  or  "(I)  a  person  (as  defined  in  section  8471(4)  tive  Director  shaU  invest  such  sums  in  the 

by  an  employing  agency  for  the  benefit  of  of  this   title)   who   directly   or   indirectly,  Qovemment  Securities  Investment  Fund, 

such  employee  or  Member  and  all  net  earn-  through  one  or  more  intermediaries,  con-  -ninit  At  iM„mt  t,M^  ^^t,  .^«.  «.  .... 

ings  in  such  Fund  attHbutabU  to  invest-  trols,  U  controlled  by,  or  U  under  common  „t,l«^  L  M^^.^t^J^'^^.J^, 

ment  of  such  sums  an-  held  in  such  Fund  in  control   with  the  investment  adviser  and  ^Ji^^°!  Member  (or  former  employ^  or 

t^..t  t^,  ...«.».  ..^^ir...^  r.,  lui^^K^,  i.w"Kw»   w»«»   "w   .« i«:«i.««rn,   uuvxc    u.rH»  Member)  may  elect  the  investment  funds  re- 

.^!/f.              ^?ITZ.T    .    V  f^!"^'  T  *^  ^!  '^^^'^  ^r,"°'i'  frred  to  in  subsection  (b)  into  which  the 

"§8438.  Investment  of  Thrift  Saving,  Fund  latest  fiscal  year  ending  before  thedaU  of  a  \^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section-  determination  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  ^^^  individual »  account  and  not  subject  to 

"(1)  the  Urm  'Common  Stock  Index  Invest-  shareholders    or   Partner s    equity    in    an  mbsection  (e)  are  to  be  invested  or  reinvest- 
ment Fund'  means  the  Common  Stock  Index  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  amount  ^^ 

Investment  Fund  established  under  subsec-  of  Oie  shareholder's  or  partner's  equity  of  the  -/«./<«,  _„„  k,  -„a»  «-w*,  «/.». 

tion  (b)(1)(C);  investment   adviser  on  such  day.   exceeds  '^L^^'^^J^^1,^^^J^ 

"(2)    the    term    'equity    capital'    means  8750,000;  ff"'"  '^'  °!^y }'^J^^J?"'S^^'  ^f^'^J^^ 

common  and  preferred  stock,  surplus,  undi-  "(W  a  qualified  professional  asset  manag-  ^^^^JJ^f^'^,^  ^J^^'^Zr^i^^'' 

vided   proflU,    contingency    reserves,    and  er  described  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  »~J„f.^*"  I^fw5!^.,^i.^«f^i. 

other  capital  reserves;  (C):or  rector  shaU  provide  in  such  regulations. 

"(3)  the  term  'Fixed  Income  Investment  "(III)  a  broker  or  dealer  registered  under  "(e)(1)(A)    During    each    year    specified 

Fund'  means  the  Fixed  Income  Investment  section  15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  under  column  1  of  table  I  set  out  in  subpara- 

Fund  established  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B);  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o)  that  has,  on  the  last  day  graph    (D),    the    Executive   Director   shall 

"(4)  the  term  'Government  Securities  In-  of  the  broker's  or  dealer's  latest  fiscal  year  invest,    with    respect    to    each    employee, 

vestment  Fund'  means  the  Government  Se-  ending  before  the  date  of  a  determination  Member,    former    employee,     and    former 

curities  Investment  Fund  established  under  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  net  worth  in  Member  not  less  than  the  percentage  deter- 

subsection  (b)(1)(A);  excess  of  $750,000;  and  mined    under    subparagraph    (B)    of    the 

"(5)  the  term  'net  worth'  means  capital,  "(8)  the  term  'shareholder's  or  partner's  amount  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  in 

paid-in  and  contributed  surplus,  unassigned  equity',  as  used  in  paragraph  (7)(D)  with  re-  the     Government     Securities     Investment 

surplus,  contingency  reserves,  group  contin-  sped  to  an  investment  adviser  or  a  person  Fund, 

gency  reserves,  and  special  reserves;  (as  defined  in  section  8471(4)  of  this  title)  "(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 

"(6)  the  term  'plan'  means  an  employee  who  is  affiliated  with  the  investment  advis-  the  minimum  percentage  applicat>le  to  In- 

benefit  plan,  as  defined  in  section  3(3)  of  the  er  in  a  manner  described  in  clause  (ii)(I)  of  vestments  during  a  year  specified   under 

Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  such  paragraph  (7)(D),   means  the  equity  column  1  of  table  I  is  the  percentage  which 

of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(3));  shown  in  the  most  recent  balance  sheet  pre-  corresponds  to  such  year  under  column  2  of 

"(7)  the  Urm  'qualified  professional  asset  pared  for  such  investment  advUer  or  affili-  table  I. 

manager'means-  aUd  person,  in  accordance  with  generally  "(C)  The  amount  to  be  invesUd  as  provid- 

,nJfJu,\^^^i„^.f^7^L^!Lr,Arl^^f  <^"P<«''   accounting  principles,    within   2  ed  in  subparagraph  (A)  in  any  year  specified 

iiJni\n{^)inrtfi^Knh^               ^  "'"'"  '^'"*  ^  '^"^  °"  """^^  "^  *"""'•  ""de'-  co/umn   1   of  table   I  U   thetotal 

"mhn^'^l^erfn^n^TZauire  or  '^"'  adviser's  Status  as  a  qualified  profes-  amount  contribuUd  to  the  Thrift  Savings 

dJ^»eZ^sef^ofZ«laTa^  »*°'"^  '"'*''  '^'"'"''i"''-  ^  determined  for  the  Fund  by  an  employee.  Member,  former  em- 

^^i)hL   i^  of  SiFf^tS^v  of  its  latest  Purposes  of  thU  section.  ployee,    or  former   Member   under  section 

rtt^  has,  as  of  the  last  day  of  its  latest  "(bja/  The  Board  shaU  establish-  8432(a)  of  this  tiOe  and  available  for  invest- 

fiscal  year  ending  before  the  date  of  a  deter-  ,.,..      oovemment  Securities  Investment  '*'^",°J  °J,  "*"  "j**  *"***  avauaoie  jor  invest- 

mination  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  f „iJ  „nS  X^ "uS^ln  S  S S  ^nent  during  such  year, 

equity  capital  in  excess  of  1 1.000.000;  ZTFZTanTvestlS^ins^umiToftL  "'^>  "^^  '  U  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  savxrigsand  loan  (issociation,  the  j,  j^^  ^^^   Government  Usued  as  provid-  -Table  I 

accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  ^^  ^^  subsection  (f)-  ^^^ 

Savirigs  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  ..,g,  ^  p^^^   ^^^„^  Investment  Fund  "Column  1                                      Column  2 

.'/?7r«.  „««!<-,* />>,„-ww«  ««,«/«*/««/  under  which  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Year:                                        Minimum 

(%)  has  applied  for  and  been  granted  trust  ^  ^        invesUd  in-  percentage: 

powers  to  manage,  acquire,  or  dispose  of  ../jj  <„.„,™.- -.„„#_,/,/.. 

iwete  0/  a  plan  by  a  StaU  or  Government  ..     /^wXat^o/S^irf^- ar  "*'' ^"^ 

authority  having  supervision  over  savings  ^ZfT^Zt^SH^^r  ligations  se-  ^»«« 'J 

'"^iir."arTr^''  S  day  of  iU  latest  ^^'^  ^  "-'^^^'^  professional  asset  manag-  ^9. »0 

fisccU  year  ending  before  the  daU  of  a  deter-  '^,        .^                .,        .j       ^                   taat " »/> 

mination  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  ^Mch  return  the  amount  invesUd  and  pay  1991 20. 

equity  capital  or  net  worth  in  excess  of  interest,  at  a  specified  rate  or  rates,  on  that  "(2j(a)  During  each  year  specified  under 

81,000,000;  amount  during  a  specified  period  of  time;  column  1  oftabU  II  set  out  in  subparagraph 

"(C)  an  insurance  company  which—  and                            .    ^  ,  ^  <D),  the  Executive  Director  shall  invest,  with 

"(i)  is  qualified  under  the  laws  of  more  "<C)  a  Common  Stock  Index  Investment  „gpgct  to  each  employee.  Member,  former 

than  one  StaU  to  manage,  acquire,  or  dU-  F^nd  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  employee,  and  former  Member  not  less  than 

pose  of  any  asseU  of  a  plan;  "(2)(A)  The  Board  shall  select  an  index  y,^  percentage  determined  under  subpara- 

"(ii)  has,  as  of  the  last  day  of  iU  latest  which  U  a  commonly  recognized  index  com-  ^^p^  ,q)  ^j  q^^  amount  described  in  sub- 
fiscal  year  ending  before  the  date  of  a  deter-  prised    of   common    stock    the    aggregate  paragraph  (C)  in  the  Qovemment  Securities 
mination  for  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  net  market  value  of  which  is  a  reasonably  com-  inx^stment  Fund. 
^,r^^ij^^excessoftl.000.000;and  pUterepies^i^tion  of  the   UniUd  Sta^  "(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 

"(iii)  is  subject  to  supervision  and  exami-  equity  "i«f*f  ^                              mveMtment  the  minimum  percentage  applicable  to  in- 

nation  by  a  StaU  authority  having  supervi-  _   '^\^,^?^fX/J^  i„  f^r/feH^^  vestmenU   during  a   year  specified   under 

sionover  insurance  cornpanies;  or  Fund  shall  be  invested  ^J^P°^°^^°  de-  percentage  which 

"(D)    art    investrnent    adviser    registered  ^^ X^^.^r^^.H^^^^KiAH^  corresponds  to  such  year  under  column  2  of 

under  section  203  of  the  Investment  Advisers  index  seUcUd  under  subparagraph  (A).  The  ^.   f. 

Act  of  1940  (IS  U.S.C.  80b-3)  if  the  invest-  portfolio  shall  be  designed  such  that,  to  the  "*™,""                  . .    k-  ^        ,^             u^ 

ment  adviser  has.  on  the  last  day  of  iU  laUst  extent  practicable,    the  percentage  of  the  (C)  The  amount  U>  be  invested  as  provtd- 

fiscal  year  ending  before  the  daU  of  a  deter-  Common  Stock  Index  Investment  Fund  that  ed  in  subparagraph  (A)  inanvyearspecyted 

mination  for  the  purpose  of  this  subpara-  U  invested  in  each  stock  U  the  same  as  the  under  column   1   of  table  i'   »  y^  total 

graph,  total  client  asseU  under  its  manage-  percentage  determined  by  dividing  the  ag-  l^^^nt  contribuUd  to  the  Thrift  Savings 

ment  and  control  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  gregaU  market  value  of  all  shares  of  that  Fund    for    the    benefit    of   an    employee, 

and—  stock  by  the  aggregate  market  value  of  all  Member,  former  employee,  or  former  Member 

"(i)  the  investment  adviser  has.  on  such  shares  ofaU  stocks  included  in  such  index.  under  section  8432(c)  of  this  title  and  avaU- 

day,   shareholder's   or  partner's  equity  in  "(c)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (e),  the  Execu-  abU  for  investment  during  such  year. 

exceu  of  $750,000;  or  tive  Director  shall  invest  the  sums  availabU  "(D)  TabU  II  is  as  follows- 
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"Table  II  minUtrative  expenses  paid  out  of  the  net  "§8449.  Tax  treatment  of  the  Thrift  Saving*  Fund 

"Column  1                                        Column  2  earnings  under  section  8437(d)  of  thU  title,  -(a)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Year:                                          Minimum  as  determined  by  t?ie  Executive  Director.  Code  of  1954— 

percentage:  "(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "/n  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  shall  be  treat- 

1987  1992                                             100  '^  '^"^  'flwo^^c*'  public  accountant'  ^all  ed  as  a  trust  descrUted  in  section  401(a)  of 

jgg,'        g0  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  sec-  such  Code  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 

igwi gQ  tion  103(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Employee  Retire-  under  section  SOl(a)  of  such  Code; 

199S 40  ment  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  "(2)  any  contribution  to,  or  dUtribution 

JJJ5 '"""        20.  1023(a)(3)(D)).  from,  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  shall  be  treat- 

,„,,,.■"■■■■■■■ iaoV  Vfc    r  ~1  V-r,l.#^w  iL  "<2)  The  Executive  Director shaU  annually  ed  in  the  same  manner  as  contributions  to 

"(3)(A)  Before  1992,  the  sums  invested  in  ^^  behalf  of  all  individuals  for  or  dUtributions  from  such  a  trust;  and 
the  Government  Securities  l^^estment  Fund  ^^^^  ^^  account  U  maintained,  an  inde-  "(3)  subject  to  the  provUions  of  subsection 
as  required  by  paragraph  (1)  and  the  earn-  ^,^^  qualified  public  occountanL  who  (b)  and  any  doUar  limitation  on  the  appli- 
ings  attributable  to  the  investment  of  such  ^^^^  conduct  an  examination  of  all  ac-  cation  of  section  402(a)(8)  of  such  Code, 
sums  may  not  be  reinvested  in  any  invest-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^j„.  contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
went  fund  other  than  the  Government  Secu-  ^^.^^^  .^  ^^  administration  of  this  sub-  shaU  not  be  treated  as  distributed  or  made 
".Jf^  f^f^^aayJl  ™.  ,s.„-o/»w  ir,  fh^  Chapter  and  subchapter  VII  as  the  public  ac-  avaUable  to  an  employee  or  Member  nor  as  a 
(B)  Before  inn/,  me  sums  invesiea  in  me  ^^^^^^^^  considers  necessary  to  enable  the  contribution  made  to  the  Fund  by  an  em- 
Government  Securities  Investment  Fr^ndas  .^  accountant  to  make  the  determina-  ployee  or  Member  merely  because  the  em- 
'*.?T?  l^  P^'-fS^^P"  '2/  !"?5„,ti,  ..it  tion  required  by  paragraph  (3).  The  exami-  ployee  or  Member  has,  under  the  provUions 
attnbutabU  to  the  investment  of  such  sums  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^  conducted  in  accordance  of  thU  subchapter  and  section  8351  of  thU 

Tl  "^l      .^"^""T  it  '!Lr!^LrZM^J.  y^th  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  title,  an  election  whether  the  contribution 

fund  other  than  the  Government  Securities  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  accounts,  wiU  be  made  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  or 

"/^w7^*^/crili-*„™  r./  #!.«  T»>/,<.»«. ,»  n„  books,  and  records  as  the  public  accountant  received  by  the  employee  or  Member  in  cash. 

(f)(1)  The  5«'^'^^f«^„f  .(^^^'^"'^  "  °^"-  considers  necessary.  "(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(3)  shaU  not  apply  to 

SoLofl^Un^d  States  foTpuZSe  "'3>  The  public  accountant  conducting  an  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  unless  the  Fund 

^S^ll^rif^aS^gTFunTflrtM^^  examination  under  paragraph  (2)  shaU  de-  meets  the  antidiscrimination  requiremenU 

^^«^.rtL,  /^Xm^n/ VunA  termine  whether  the  accounts,  books,  and  (other  than  any  requirement  relating  to  cov- 

^i^fiToSS  S//or  the  purpose  records  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  have  emge)  applicable  to  a^^^ 

of  thU   subsection   shall   have   maturities  ^een  maintained  m  conformity  with  gener-  ';^J'^f°'l^i<'„^'^J°^J^^^ 

fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  such  «"»  accepted  accounting  pnnciples  applied  Code  of  1954  and  to  matching  contributions 

Fund  as  determined  by  the  Executive  Direc-  "I. .««"""  consistent  with  the  manner  in  '„2;MA57iw  subchapter  shaUno^^^ 

tor,  and  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  »>f'^ch  such  principles  were  applied  during  ed  as  failirig  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of 

the  average  market  yield  (computed  by  the  the    examination    conducted    under    such  paragraph  (1)  for  any  year  if  the  amount  of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basU  of  Paragraph  dunng  the  preceding  year.   The  the    excess    matching    contributions    and 

market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  calen-  P«W*c   accountant   shaU    transmit    to    IJie  excess  employee  contributions  for  such  year 

dar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of  Usue  Board  and  the  Comptroller  (General  of  the  (and  any  income  attributable  to  such  contri- 

of  such  obligations)  on  all  marketable  inter-  United  States  a  report  on  hU  examination,  butions)  is  dUtnbuted  before  the  close  of  the 

est-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  StaUs  including    hU    determination    under    this  following    year    Such    contributions    (and 

then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  paragraph.  income)  may  be  distributed  without  regard 

are  not  due  or  callabU  earlier  than  4  years  "<4)   In   making   a   determination    under  to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

afUr  the  end  of  such  calendar  month  paragraph  (3).  a  public  accountant  may  rely  'B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 

"(B)  Any  average  market  yield  computed  on  the  correctness  of  any  actuarial  matter  term  excess  matching  contributions  means, 

under  subparagraph  (A)  which  U  not  a  mul-  certified  by  an  enrolled  actuary  if  the  public  ^th  respect  to  any  year,  the  excess  of- 

tiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  shall  be  accountant  stales  Ms  reliance  in  the  report  (i)  the  aggregate  arnount  of  contributions 

rounded   to   the   nearest   multiple   of  one-  transmitted  to  the  Board  under  such  para-  ^nder  section  S432(c)  of  this  title  actually 

eighth  of  1  percent  graph.  rnade  on  behalf  of  highly  compensated  em- 

"(g)  The  Board,  other  Government  agen-  "(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula-  P^oyees  ((^  defined  for  purposes  of  »ection 

cies,  the  Executive  Director,  an  employee,  a  lions  under  which  each  individual  for  whom  *0i<^>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 

Member,  a  former  employee,  and  a  former  an  account  is  maintained  shall  be  furnished  for  such  year,  oyer                  .    ,       ,.        ,_, 

Member  may  not  exercUe  voting  righU  asso-  with-  ^  /"^  the  maximum  amount  of  such  contri- 

dated  with  the  ownership  of  securities  by  "(A)  a  periodic  statement  relating  to  the  i'ii'°!^'^^7^J^^^ijZfJ.J^^^^^^ 

the  Thrift  Savings  Fund.  individual's  account;  and  paragraph  (1)  (determined  by  reducing  con- 

,           .         ..  ,  „.„,                      T      ■  .■         ,  JK             /  tnbutions  made  on  behalf  of  highly  compen- 

"88439.  Accounting  and  information  (B)  a  summary  description  of  the  invest-  ^^^^  employees  in  order  of  the  matching 

"(a)(1)  The  Executive  Director  shaU  estab-  rnent  options  under  section  8438  of  this  title  contribution  percentages  beginning  with  the 

lUh  and  maintain  an  account  for  each  indi-  covering,  and  an  evaluation  of  each  such  highest  of  such  percentages), 

vidual  for  whom  contributions  are  made  option  the  5-year  period  preceding  the  date  "(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 

under  section  8432(c)(1)  of  thU  title  or  who  <"  of  which  such  evaluation  is  made.  amount   of  excess  employee  contributions 

makes  contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  "<2>   Information   under  thU  subsection  ^^all  be  determined  under  the  principles  of 

Fund  under  section  8351  of  thU  title.  shall  be  provided  at  least  30  calendar  days  subparagraph  (B). 

"(2)  The  balance  in  an  individual's  ac-  before  the  beginning  of  each  election  period  "(D)  Any  dUtribution  of  the  excess  match- 
count  at  any  time  U  the  excess  of—  under  section  8432(b)(1)(A)  of  this  title,  and  j^g,  contributions  or  excess  employee  contri- 

"(A)  the  sum  of—  in  a  manner  designed  to  facilitate  informed  butions  for  any  year  shall  be  made  to  highly 

"(i)  all  contributions  made  to  the  Thrift  decUionmaking   with   respect   to   elections  compensated  employees  on  the  basU  of  the 

Savings  Fund  by  the  individual  under  sec-  under  sections  8432  and  8438  of  thU  title.  respective  portions  of  such  amounU  attrib- 

tion  8432(a)  or  8351  of  thU  title;  "(d)  Each  employee.  Member,  former  em-  utable  to  each  of  such  employees. 

"(ii)  all  contributions  made  to  such  Fund  ployee.    or  former  Member  who   elecU   to  •■(£/  j^q  early  dUtribution   tax,   if  any, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  under  sec-  invest  in  the  Common  Stock  Index  Invest-  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

tion  8432(c)  of  this  title;  and  ment  Fund  or  the  Fixed  Income  Investment  shall  be  imposed  on  any  amount  required  to 

"(Hi)  the  total  amount  of  the  allocations  Fund  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  be  dUtributed  under  subparagraph  (A), 

made  to  and  reductions  made  in  the  ac-  respectively,  of  section  8438(a)  of  this  title  -(cj  Sut)section  (a)  shall  not  be  construed 

count  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  over  shall  sign  an  acknowledgement  prescribed  iq  provide  that  any  amount  of  the  employ- 

"(B)  the  amounU  paid  out  of  the  Thrift  tyy  the  Executive  Director  which  states  that  ge's  or  Member's  basic  pay  which  U  contrith 

Savings  Fund  with  respect  to  such  individ-  the  employee.  Member,  former  employee,  or  ^ted  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  shall  not  6c 

ual  under  thU  subchapter.  former  Member  understands  that  an  invest-  included  in  the  term  'wages' for  the  purposes 

"(3)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  ment  in  either  such  Fund  U  made  at  the  em-  qj  section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 

the  Executive  Director,  the  Executive  Direc-  ployee's.    Member's,  former  employee's,    or  section   3121(a)   of  the   Internal   Revenue 

tor    shall    allocate    to    each    account    an  former  Member's  rUk.   that  the  employee.  Code  of  1954. 

amount  equal  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  net  Member,  former  employee,  or  former  Memt>er  "SUBCHAPTER  IV— SURVIVOR 

earnings  and  net  losses  from  each  invest-  U  not  protected  6y  the  Government  against  ANNUITIES 

ment  of  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  at-  any  loss  on  such  investment,  and  that  a  ^^ 

trityutable  to  sums  credited  to  such  account,  return  on  such  investment  U  not  guaranteed  "S844I.  Definition* 

reduced  by  an  appropriate  share  of  the  ad-  by  the  Government  "For  the  purpose  of  thU  subchapter— 
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"(1)  the  term  'widow'  means  the  surviving 
wife  of  an  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant, 
or  of  a  former  employee  or  Memt>er,  wtio— 

"(A)  was  married  to  him  for  at  least  9 
months  immediately  before  hU  death;  or 

"(B)  U  the  mother  of  Usue  by  that  mar- 
riage; 

"(2)  the  term  'widower'  means  the  surviv- 
ing husband  of  an  employee.  Member,  or  an- 
nuitant, or  of  a  former  employee  or  Member, 
who— 

"(A)  was  married  to  tier  for  at  least  9 
months  immediately  before  her  death;  or 

"(B)  U  the  father  of  Usue  by  that  mar- 
riage; 

"(3)  the  term  'dependent',  in  the  case  of 
any  child,  mearu  that  the  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant  involved  was,  at  the 
time  of  death  of  the  employee,  Memt>er,  or 
annuitant  either  living  with  Or  contrilyuting 
to  the  support  of  such  child,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  prescribe;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'child '  means— 

"(A)  an  unmarried  dependent  child  under 
18  years  of  age,  including  (i)  an  adopted 
child,  (ii)  a  stepchild  but  only  if  the  step- 
child lived  with  the  employee.  Member,  or 
annuitant  in  a  regular  parent-child  rela- 
tionship, (Hi)  a  recognized  natural  child, 
and  (iv)  a  child  who  lived  with  and  for 
whom  a  petition  of  adoption  was  filed  by  an 
employee.  Member,  or  annuitant  and  who  U 
adopted  by  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  em- 
ployee. Member,  or  annuitant  after  the  death 
of  such  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant; 

"(B)  such  unmarried  dependent  child  re- 
gardless of  age  who  U  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port ttecause  of  mental  or  physical  disability 
incurred  before  age  18;  or 

"(C)  such  unmarried  dependent  child  be- 
tvxen  18  and  22  years  of  age  who  U  a  stu- 
dent regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  in  residence  in  a  high 
school  trade  school,  technical  or  vocational 
institute,  junior  college,  college,  university, 
or  comparable  recognized  educational  insti- 

tUtiOTU 

For  the  purpose  of  thU  paragraph  and  sec- 
tion 8443,  a  child  whose  22nd  birthday 
occurs  iKfore  July  1  or  after  August  31  of  a 
calendar  year,  and  while  regularly  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  study  or  training,  U  deemed 
to  have  t>ecome  22  years  of  age  on  the  first 
day  of  July  after  that  tiirthday.  A  child  who 
U  a  student  U  deemed  not  to  have  ceased  to 
be  a  student  during  an  interim  between 
school  years  if  the  interim  is  not  more  than 
5  months  and  if  such  child  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Office  that  such  child  has  a 
bona  fide  intention  of  continuing  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  or  training  in  the  same  or 
different  school  during  the  school  semester 
(or  other  period  into  which  the  school  year 
U  divided)  immediately  after  the  interim. 
"§8442.  Right*  of  a  widoic  or  atdewer 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  suluection 
(g),  if  an  annuitant  dies  and  U  survived  by 
a  widow  or  widotoer,  the  widow  or  widoioer 
U  entitled  to  an  annuity  equal  to  50  percent 
of  an  annuity  computed  under  section  8415 
with  respect  to  the  annuitant,  unless— 

"(A)  the  right  to  an  annuity  was  waived 
under  section  8416(a)  (and  no  election  was 
subsequently  made  under  section  8418(d) 
nuUiWng  the  waiver);  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  after  retire- 
ment, the  annuitant  did  not  file  an  election 
under  section  8416  (b)  or  (c),  as  the  case 
Tnayl>e. 

"(2)  A  spouse  acquired  after  retirement  U 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  thU  subsection 
(as  provided  in  paragraph  (1))  only  upon 
electing  thU  annuity  instead  of  any  other 


survivor  benefit  to  which  such  spouse  may 
be  entitled  under  thU  subchapter  or  section 
8424  or  under  another  retirement  system  for 
GovemTnent  employees. 

"(b)(1)  If  an  employee  or  Member  dies 
after  completing  at  least  18  months  of  civil- 
ian service  creditable  under  section  8411 
and  U  survived  by  a  widow  or  widower,  the 
widow  or  widower  U  entitled  to— 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  50  percent  of  the  final  annual  rate  of 
boflc  pay  (or  of  the  average  pay,  if  higher) 
of  the  employee  or  Member;  arid 

"(ii)  $15,000  as  adjusted  under  uction 
8462(e));  and 

"(B)  if  the  employee  or  Member  completed 
at  least  10  years  of  service,  an  annuity  equal 
to  SO  percent  of  an  annuity  computed  under 
section  8415  with  respect  to  the  employee  or 
Member,  but  without  regard  to  subsection  (f) 
of  such  sectioTu 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  the  total  amount  payable  to  a 
widow  or  widower  under  paragraph  (IXA) 
may,  at  the  election  of  the  widow  or  widow- 
er, 6e  paid— 

"(A)  in  a  lump  sum;  or 

"(B)  on  a  monthly  basU- 

"(i)  over  a  period  of  3  years  t>eginning  on 
the  day  after  the  employee's  or  Member's 
death;  or 

"(ii)  over  any  other  period  establUhed 
under  the  regulations. 

Any  method  of  payment  provided  for  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  designed  such 
that  the  present  value  of  the  ttenefiU  provid- 
ed under  such  method  U  actuarially  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  value  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  An  amount  payable  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  part  of 
an  annuity  for  purposes  ofthU  chapter. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  former  employee  or  Member 
dies  after  having  separated  from  the  service 
with  title  to  a  deferred  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8413  but  before  having  establUhed  a 
valid  claim  for  an  annuity,  and  U  survived 
by  a  widow  or  UHdower  to  whom  married  on 
the  date  of  separation,  the  leidow  or  viidow- 
er  may  elect  to  receive— 

"(A)  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

"(B)  the  lump-sum  credit,  if  the  widow  or 
widower  U  the  individual  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  lump-sum  credit  and  if  such 
widow  or  widower  files  application  therefor 
with  the  Office. 

"(2)(A)(i)  Subject  to  clause  (ii)  and  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii),  the  annuity  of  the  widow 
or  widotoer  U  equal  to  50  percent  of  an  an- 
nuity computed  under  section  8415  for  the 
former  employee  or  Memt>er. 

"(ii)(I)  In  computing  an  amount  under 
section  8415  for  a  former  employee  or 
Member  (descrit>ed  in  subclause  (ID)  in 
order  to  compute  the  annuity  for  a  toidow  or 
widouxr  under  thU  subsection,  the  computa- 
tion under  section  8415  shall  be  made  as  if 
the  former  employee  or  Member  had  at- 
tained the  applicable  minimum  retirement 
age  under  section  8412(h). 

"(II)  ThU  clause  applies  with  respect  to  a 
former  employee  or  Member  who  dies  before 
having  attained  the  applicable  minimum  re- 
tirement age  under  section  8412(h). 

"(B)(i)  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)(1),  the  annuity  of  the 
uyidow  or  widower  of  a  former  employee  or 
Member  under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  com- 
mences— 

"(I)  on  the  day  after  the  date  on  which  the 
former  employee  or  Member  would  have  at- 
tained age  62;  or 

"(II)  if  the  widow  or  widower  so  desig- 
njites  in  the  election,  as  of  the  day  after  the 
death  of  the  former  employee  or  Member. 


"(ii)  The  present  value  of  the  annuity  of  a 
widow  or  widower  who  chooses  the  earlier 
commencement  date  under  clause  (i)(II) 
shall  be  actuarially  equivalent  to  the  present 
value  of  an  annuity  computed  for  the  widow 
or  widower,  determined  as  if  the  commence- 
ment date  under  clause  (i)(I)  were  applicor 
ble. 

"(3)(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
only  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member 
who  completes  at  least  10  years  of  service. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  thU  subsection  shall  be 
considered  to  affect  the  provisions  of  thU 
chapter  relating  to  a  lump-sum  credit  in  the 
case  of  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  former 
employee  or  Member  who  dies  after  complet- 
ing less  than  10  yean  of  service. 

"(d)(1)  The  annuity  of  a  widow  or  widow- 
er under  thU  section  commences  on  the  day 
after  the  death  of  the  individual  on  wtiose 
service  such  annuity  U  bcued.  ThU  annuity 
and  the  right  thereto  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower- 

"(A)  dies;  or 

"(B)  remarries  before  becoming  55  yean  of 
age. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widotoer 
whose  annuity  under  thU  section  U  termi- 
nated because  of  remarriage  before  t>ecom- 
ing  55  veara  of  age,  the  annuity  shall  be  re- 
stored at  the  same  rate  commencing  on  the 
day  the  remarriage  U  dissolved  by  death,  di- 
vorce, or  annulment,  if— 

"(A)  the  widow  or  widower  elecU  to  re- 
ceive thU  annuity  instead  of  any  other  sur- 
vivor benefit  to  which  such  widow  or  wid- 
otoer may  6c  entitled  (under  thU  subchapter 
or  section  8424  or  under  another  retirement 
system  for  Government  employees)  by 
reason  of  the  remarriage;  and 

"(B)  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termination 
of  the  annuity  U  returned  to  the  Fund. 

"(e)  The  requirement  in  paragraphs  (1)(A) 
and  (2)(A)  of  section  8441  that  the  toidow  or 
widoioer  of  an  annuitant,  employee,  or 
Member,  or  of  a  former  employee  or  Member, 
have  been  married  to  such  individual  for  at 
least  9  months  immediately  t>efore  the  death 
of  the  individual  in  order  to  qualify  as  the 
widow  or  widower  of  such  individual  shall 
be  deemed  satisfied  in  any  case  in  which  the 
individual  dies  within  the  applicable  9- 
month  period,  if— 

"(1)  the  death  of  the  individual  was  acci- 
dental; or 

"(2)  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  individual 
had  6een  previously  married  to  such  indi- 
vidual and  subsequently  divorced,  and  the 
aggregate  time  married  U  at  least  9  months. 

"(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4).  a  survivor 
who  U  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  aUo  6e  entitled  to  a  supple- 
mentary annuity  under  thU  subsection. 

"(2)  A  supplementary  annuity  under  thU 
subsection  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  survivor's 
assumed  CSRS  annuity  exceeds  the  annuity 
payable  to  such  survivor  under  subsection 
(a);  or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  sui>para- 
graph  (B).  the  amount  under  thU  paragraph 
for  a  survivor  U  the  amount  of  widow's  or 
widoioer's  insurance  l>enefiU  which  would 
6e  payable  to  such  survivor  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (without  regard  to 
sections  202(e)(7),  202(f)(2),  and  203  of  such 
Act)  iKised  on  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  of  the  deceased  annuitant,  and 
determined— 

"(i)  as  of  the  date  on  which  the  annuitant 
died;  and 
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"(W  as  if  the  survivor  had  attained  age  60 
and  made  application  for  those  benefits 
under  sul»section  (el  or  If)  of  section  202  of 
such  Act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Any  computation  or  determination 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance XDith  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  except  that  in  com- 
puting any  primary  insurance  amount 
under  section  21S  of  such  Act  for  purposes  of 
determining  an  amount  under  this  subsec- 
tion, subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  section 
8421(b)  (2)  shaU  apply. 

"(4)  A  supplementary  annuity  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  shaU  be  payable  to  a  survivor  only  for 
calendar  months  ending  before  the  calendar 
month  in  which  such  survivor  first  satisfies 
the  minimum  age  requirement  under  section 
202(e)(l)(B)(i)  or  202(f)(l)(B)(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  the  case  may  be; 

"(B)  shall  not  be  payable  to  a  survivor 
who  would  not  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  based  on  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  of  the  deceased  an- 
nuitant (determined,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
annuitant's  death,  as  if  the  survivor  had  at- 
tained age  60  and  made  appropriate  appli- 
cation for  benefits,  but  xDithout  regard  to 
ony  restriction  under  either  such  subsection 
relating  to  remarriage);  and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  payable  to  a  survivor  for 
any  calendar  month  in  which  such  survivor 
is  entitled  (or  would,  on  proper  application, 
be  entitled)  to  benefits  under  section  202(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  moth- 
er's ond  father's  insurance  benefits),  or 
under  section  202  (e)  or  (f)  of  such  Act  by 
reason  of  having  become  disabled,  based  on 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
the  deceased  annuitant 

"(S)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'assumed  CSRS  annuity',  as  used  in 
the  case  of  a  survivor,  meaiis  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  survivor  zoould  be 
entitled  under  siUxhapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  this  title  based  on  the  service  of  the  de- 
ceased annuitant,  determined— 

"(A)  as  of  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  an- 
nuitant's death; 

"(B)  as  if  the  survivor  had  made  appropri- 
ate application  therefor;  and 

"(C)  as  if  the  service  of  the  deceased  annu- 
itant were  creditable  under  such  subchapter. 
"(6)  An  amount  payable  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  adjusted  under  section  8462 
and  shall  otherwise  be  treated  under  this 
chapter  in  the  same  way  as  an  amount  pay- 
able under  subsection  (a). 

"(g)(1)  If  the  widow  or  uiidower  of  an  an- 
nuitant under  section  84S2  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  a  'disability 
annuitant')  is  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  to  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  based  on  the 
service  of  such  disabUily  annuitant,  the  an- 
nuity of  the  iDidow  or  undower  shall  be 
equal  to  SO  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragrai^  (2),  rather  than  of 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  amount  on  which  the  annuity 
of  the  widow  or  widower  of  a  disability  an- 
nuitant is  l>ased  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  to  which  such  disatrility  annuitant 
wot  entitled,  as  computed  under  section 
8452  (including  appropriate  reduction 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section  and 
any  adjustments  under  section  8462  allowed 
under  section  84S2)),  as  of  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  disability  annuitant's  death. 

"(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower 
entitled  to  an  annuity  based  on  the  service 
of  a  disability  annuitant  who  dies  before 


age  62,  the  amount  under  clause  (ii)  shall 
apply  instead  of  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  apply  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(ii)(I)  Subject  to  subclause  (II),  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  to  which  the  disabil- 
ity annuitant  was  entitled  as  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  death  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  amount  which  would  be  computed 
iDith  respect  to  such  disatrility  annuitant 
under  section  84S2(b)  if  the  disatnlity  annu- 
itant had  attained  age  62  on  the  day  before 
date  of  death. 

"(II)  For  purposes  of  any  such  computa- 
tion under  section  84S2(b)(2)  pursuant  to 
this  clause,  creditable  service  shall  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  service  which  would  otherwise  be 
used  under  subparagraph  (B)(i)  of  such  sec- 
tion) inelude  the  period  of  time  between 
date  of  death  and  the  date  of  the  sixty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  annu- 
itant, and  average  pay  shall  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  unth  sulrparagraph  (B)(ii)  of 
such  section  only  through  date  of  death. 

"(h)  The  following  rules  shall  appiy  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
sectioru 

"(t)  The  annuity  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  widow  or  widower  may  not  exceed 
the  difference  betvxen— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which 
woidd  otherwise  be  payable  to  such  vndow 
or  widower  under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payable  to 
any  former  spouse  of  the  deceased  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant,  or  former  employee 
or  Member,  based  on  an  election  made  under 
section  8417(b)  or  a  court  order  previously 
issued  or  agreement  previously  entered  into 
as  described  in  section  8445(a). 

"(2)  The  amount  payable  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  to  a  widow  or  widower  may  not 
exceed  the  difference  between— 

"(A)  the  amount  which  \DOuld  otherwise  be 
payable  to  such  widow  or  widovxr  under 
such  suttsection;  and 

"(B)  the  portion  of  such  amount  payable 
to  any  former  spouse  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee Member,  or  annuitant,  or  former  em- 
ployee or  Member,  based  on  a  court  order 
previously  issued  or  agreement  previously 
entered  into. 

"(3)  A  lump-sum  credit  under  subsection 
(c)(2)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  with  respect  to  a  lump- 
sum credit  under  section  8424(b). 
"§8443.  Right*  of  a  eUU 

"(a)(1)  If  an  employee  or  Member  dies 
after  completing  at  least  18  months  of  civil- 
ian service  which  is  creditable  under  section 
8411,  or  an  annuitant  dies,  each  surviving 
child  is,  for  any  month,  entitled  to  an  annu- 
ity equal  to— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  applicable 
amount  under  paragraph  (2)  for  such  month 
exceeds  the  applicable  amount  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  such  month,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  this  section  for  such  month. 

"(2)  The  applicable  amount  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  month  is  the  total 
amount  to  which  the  surviving  child  or  chil- 
dren (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  annuitant, 
employee,  or  Member  would  be  entitled  for 
stich  month  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  based  on  the  service  of  such  annuitant, 
employee,  or  Member,  if  the  service  of  such 
annuitant,  employee,  or  Member  were  credit- 
able under  such  subchapter. 

"(3)  The  applicable  amount  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  month  is  the  total 
amount  of  child's  insurance  t>enefits  which 
are  payable  (or  would,  on  proper  applica- 
tion, be  payable)  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  such  month  based  on  the 


wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
annuitant,  employiee,  or  Member. 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  a  child  under  this  sub- 
chapter— 

"(1)  commences  on  the  day  after  the  annu- 
itant, employee,  or  Member  dies; 

"(2)  commences  or  resumes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  child  later  be- 
comes or  again  becomes  a  student  as  de- 
scribed by  section  8441(4),  if  any  lump  sum 
paid  is  returned  to  the  Fund;  or 

"(3)  commences  or  resumes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  child  later  be- 
comes or  again  becomes  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability incurred  before  age  18  (or  a  later  re- 
currence of  such  disability),  if  any  lump 
sum  paid  is  returned  to  the  Fund. 

This  annuity  and  the  right  thereto  termi- 
nate on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
chUd- 

"(A)  becomes  18  years  of  age  unless  then  a 
student  as  described  or  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port; 

"(B)  becomes  capable  of  self-support  after 
becoming  18  years  of  age  unless  then  such  a 
student; 

"(C)  becomes  22  years  of  age  if  then  such  a 
student  and  capable  of  self-support; 

"(D)  ceases  to  be  iuch  a  student  after  be- 
coming 18  years  of  age  unless  then  incapa- 
ble of  self-support;  or 

"(E)  dies  or  marries; 
whichever  occurs  first  On  the  death  of  the 
surviving  wife  or  husttand,  or  former  wife  or 
husband,  or  termination  of  the  annuity  of  a 
child,  the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
though  the  wife  or  husband,  former  wife  or 
husband,  or  child  had  not  survived  the  an- 
nuitant, employee,  or  Member. 

"§8444.  Rights  of  a  named  individual  with  an  in- 
tumble  interest 

"The  annuity  of  a  survivor  named  under 
section  8420(a)  is  55  percent  of  the  reduced 
annuity  of  the  retired  employee  or  Member 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sec- 
tion 8420(a).  The  annuity  of  the  survivor 
commences  on  the  day  after  the  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  dies.  This  annuity  and  the 
right  thereto  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  survivor  dies. 

"§8445.  Rights  of  a  former  tpouse 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  through  (e), 
a  former  spouse  of  a  deceased  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant  (or  of  a  former  em- 
ployee or  Member  who  dies  after  having  sep- 
arated from  the  service  with  title  to  a  de- 
ferred annuity  under  section  8413  but  before 
having  established  a  valid  claim  for  annu- 
ity) is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  and  to  the  extent  expressly  provided 
for  in  an  election  under  section  8417(b),  or 
in  the  terms  of  any  decree  of  divorce  or  an- 
nulment or  any  court  order  or  court-ap- 
proved property  settlement  agreement  inci- 
dent to  such  decree. 

"(b)(1)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  former 
spouse  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
difference  betv}een— 

"(A)  the  amount  applicable  in  the  case  of 
such  former  spouse,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  annuity  payable 
under  this  section  to  any  other  former 
spouse  of  the  employee.  Member,  or  annui- 
tant, or  former  employee  or  Member,  based 
on  an  election  previously  made  under  sec- 
tion 8417(b),  or  a  court  order  previously 
issued  or  agreement  previously  entered  into 
as  described  in  subsection  (a). 


"(2)  The  applicable  amount,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (lf(A)  in  the  case  of  a  former 
spouse,  is  the  amx>unt  of  the  annuity  which 
would  be  payable  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8442  (including  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section,  but  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  such  section)  if  such  former 
spouse  were  a  widow  or  widower  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  such  provisions  based  on 
the  service  of  the  deceased  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant,  or  former  employee 
or  Member. 

"(c)  The  commencement  and  termination 
of  an  annuity  payable  under  this  section 
shall  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  appli- 
cable order,  decree,  agreement,  or  election, 
as  the  case  may  be,  except  that  any  such  an- 
nuity— 

"(1)  shall  not  commence  before— 

"(A)  the  day  after  the  employee.  Member, 
or  annuitant,  or  former  employee  or 
Member,  dies;  or 

"(B)  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  be 
ginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  Office 
receives  written  notice  of  the  order,  decree, 
agreement,  or  election,  as  the  case  may  be, 
together  with  such  additional  information 
or  documentation  as  the  Office  may  pre- 
scribe; 
whichever  is  later;  and 

"(2)  shaU  terminate  no  later  than  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  the  former  spouse 
remarries  before  becoming  55  years  of  age  or 
dies. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  modi- 
fication in  a  decree,  order,  agreement,  or 
election  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  t>e  effective— 

"(1)  if  such  modification  is  made  after  the 
retirement  or  death  of  the  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant,  or  former  employee 
or  Member,  concerned;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  that  such  modification 
involves  an  annuity  under  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  decree, 
order,  agreement,  or  election  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shaU  not  be  effective,  in  the 
case  of  a  former  spouse,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  inconsistent  vHth  any  joint  waiver  previ- 
ously executed  uHth  respect  to  such  former 
spouse  under  section  8416(a). 

"(f)(1)  Any  amount  under  section 
8442(b)(1)(A)  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  IDidow  or  widower  based  on  the 
service  of  another  individual  shall  be  paid 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  the  Office  to  a 
former  spouse  of  such  individual  if  and  to 
r»  the  extent  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
'  terms  of  a  court  decree  of  divorce,  annul- 
ment, or  legal  separation,  or  the  terms  of  a 
court  order  or  court-approved  property  set- 
tlement incident  to  any  decree  of  divorce, 
annulment,  or  legal  separation. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  apply  only  to  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Office  after  the  date  of 
receipt  in  the  Office  of  written  notice  of 
such  decree  order,  or  agreement,  and  such 
additional  information  and  documentation 
as  the  Office  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  Any  payment  under  this  section  to  a 
person  bars  recovery  fty  ony  other  person. 
"SUBCHAPTER  V-DISABILITY 
BENEFITS 
"§8451.  DtsaMUt  rtttrtment 

"(a)(1)(A)  An  employee  who  completes  at 
least  18  months  of  civilian  service  creditable 
under  section  8411  and  has  become  disabled 
ShaU  be  retired  on  the  employee's  own  appli- 
cation or  on  application  by  the  employee's 
agency. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
employee  shall  be  considered  disabled  only  if 
the  employee  is  found  by  the  Office  to  be 


unable,  because  of  diuase  or  injury,  to 
render  useful  and  efficient  urvice  in  the  em- 
ployee's positiOTL 

"(2)(A)  NotvHthstanding  paragraph  (I),  an 
employee  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disability 
retirement  under  this  section  if  the  employee 
has  declined  a  recLsonable  offer  of  reassign- 
ment to  a  vacant  position  in  the  employee's 
agency  for  which  the  employee  is  qualified  if 
the  position— 

"(i)  is  at  the  same  grade  (or  pay  level)  as 
the  employee's  most  recent  grade  (or  pay 
level)  or  higher; 

"(ii)  is  within  the  employee's  commuting 
area;  and 

"(Hi)  is  one  in  which  the  employee  would 
be  able  to  render  useful  and  efficient  service. 

"(B)  An  employee  who  is  applying  for  dis- 
abUity  retirement  under  this  subchapter 
ShaU  be  considered  for  reassignment  by  the 
employee's  agency  to  a  vacant  position  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  (U  the  Office  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(C)  An  employee  is  entitled  to  appeal  tb 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  under 
section  7701  any  determination  that  the  em- 
ployee is  not  unable,  because  of  disease  or 
injury,  to  render  useful  and  efficient  service 
in  a  position  to  which  the  employee  has  de- 
clined reassignment  under  this  section. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  not  be  considered  qualified  for  a  posi- 
tion if  such  position  is  in  a  different  craft  or 
if  reassignment  to  such  position  would  be 
inconsistent  vHth  the  terms  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  covering  the  employ- 
ee. 

"(b)  A  Member  who  completes  at  least  18 
months  of  service  as  a  Member  and  is  found 
by  the  Office  to  be  disabled  for  useful  and  ef- 
ficient service  as  a  Member  because  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  shaU  be  retired  on  the  Mem- 
ber's own  appUcatiotL 

"(c)   An    employee    or    Member    retiring 
under  this  section  is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
computed  under  section  8452. 
"§8452.  Computation  of  disability  annuity 

"(aJ(l)(A^  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  or  subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d),  the 
annuity  of  an  annuitant  under  this  sub- 
chapter— 

"(i)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  such  annuity  commences,  or  is  re- 
stored (as  described  in  section  845S(b)(2)  or 
(3)),  and  ending  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  beginning  on  or  after  such  date,  shaU 
be  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  annuitant's  av- 
erage pay;  and 

"(ii)  after  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to 
in  clause  (i),  shall  be  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  annuitant's  average  pay. 

"(B)  An  annuity  computed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  any  ad- 
justment under  section  8462  (including  any 
adjustment  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  such 
section),  be  -considered  to  have  commenced 
untU  after  such  annuity  ceases  to  be  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)(i). 

"(2)(A)  For  any  month  in  which  an  annui- 
tant is  entitled  both  to  an  annuity  under 
this  subchapter  as  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  to  a  disability  insurance  bene- 
fit under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  annuitant's  annuity  for  such  month 
(as  so  computed)  shall— 

"(i)  if  such  month  occurs  during  a  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(it,  be  re- 
duced by  100  percent  of  the  annuitant '«  as- 
sumed disability  insurance  benefit  for  such 
month;  or 

"(ii)  if  such  month  occurs  other  than 
during  a  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 


(l)(AKi),  be  reduced  by  60  percent  of  the  an- 
nuitant's assumed  disability  insurance  ben- 
efit for  f  uc/i  month; 

except  that  an  annuity  may  not  be  reduced 
below  zero  by  re(uon  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)(i)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
assumed  disability  insurance  benefit  of  an 
annuitant  for  any  month  shaU  be  equal  to— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  disabUity  insurance 
benefit  to  which  the  annuitant  would  have 
been  entitled  under  section  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  month  in  which  the  an- 
nuity under  this  subchapter  commenced,  or 
was  restored,  determined  as  if  such  annui- 
tant had  then  satisfied  aU  requirements  for 
entitlement  to  a  benefit  under  such  section, 
adjusted  by 

"(II)  aU  adjustments  made  under  section 
8462(b)  between  the  date  on  which  the  annu- 
ity commenced,  or  was  restored,  and  the 
start  of  the  month  involved  (uHthout  regard 
to  whether  the  annuitant's  annuity  tDos  af- 
fected by  any  of  those  adjustments). 

For  purposes  of  computing  the  assumed  di$- 
ability  insurance  benefit,  the  month  in 
which  the  annuitant's  disability  began  (as 
determined  under  section  216(i)(2)<C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  shall  be  the  month  in 
which  the  annuity  commenced  or,  if  earlier 
(and  if  a  determination  was  actuaUy  made) 
the  month  determined  under  such  section. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  224 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  assumed 
disability  insurance  benefit  tued  to  compute 
the  reduction  under  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  under  this  subchap- 
ter which  is  considered  shall  be  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  <u  determined  before  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  if  an  annuitant  is  entitled  to  an  annu- 
ity under  this  subchapter  as  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  sixty-second  anniver^ 
«ory  of  the  annuitant's  birth  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  annuitant's 
'redetermination  dale'),  such  annuity  shaU 
be  redetermined  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4), 
as  applicable.  Effective  (uofthe  annuitant's 
redetermination  date,  the  annuity  (as  so  re- 
determined/ ShaU  be  in  lieu  of  any  annuity 
to  which  such  annuitant  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  this  subchapter 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  the  Office  shaU  compute  an  an- 
nuity for  the  annuitant  under  section  8415. 

"(B)  In  performing  a  computation  under 
this  paragraph— 

"(i)  creditable  service  of  the  annuitant 
shaU  be  increased  by  including  the  period 
(or  periods),  if  any,  before  the  annuitant's 
redetermination  date  during  which  the  an- 
nuitant was  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
this  subchapter;  and 

"(ii)  the  average  pay  which  untUd  other- 
wise be  used  shaU  be  adjusted  to  reflect  aU 
adjustments  made  under  section  8462(b) 
with  respect  to  any  period  (or  periods)  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  (without  regard  to 
whether  the  annuitant's  annuity  was  affect- 
ed by  any  of  those  adfustments). 

"(31  If  as  of  the  day  before  the  onnuitant'i 
redetermination  date,  the  annuitant's  annu- 
ity is  subject  to  reduction  under  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  annuitant's  redetermined  annu- 
ity ShaU  be  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  with  respect 
to  such  annuitant  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

"(B)  subject  to  the  following  sentence,  the 
amount  (converted  so  as  to  be  expressed  as 
an  annual  amount)  which  woiUd  o^ierwise 
be  payable  under  this  subchapter  for  the 
month  in  which  occurs  the  <fav  before  the 
annuitant's  redetermination  date,  as  com- 
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puted  under  subsection  (a)  (based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  annuitant  was  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  this  subchapter,  and  to  a 
disability  insurance  t>enefit  under  section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  the  entire- 
ty of  such  month). 

U  the  annuitant's  redetermination  date 
occurs  during  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A),  the  amount  used  under 
subparagraph  (B)  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  (converted  so  as  to  be  expressed  as 
an  annual  amount)  which  u>ould  otherwise 
be  payable  under  this  subchapter  for  the 
first  month  after  such  period,  as  computed 
under  sut>3ection  (a)  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  annuitant  was  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter,  and  to  a  dis- 
atnlity  insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Secunty  Act,  for  the  entirety  of 
such  month 

"(4)  If,  as  of  the  day  before  the  annuitant's 
redetermination  date,  the  annuitant's  annu- 
ity is  not  subject  to  reduction  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  the  annuitant's  redetermined 
annuity  shall  be  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  with  respect 
to  such  annuitant  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

"(B)  the  amount  which  would  6e  used  for 
such  annuitant  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  (as  determined  subject  to  the 
second  sentence  of  such  paragraph),  if  such 
paragraph  applied  to  suc/i  annuitant 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  sul>section  (d), 
the  annuity  of  an  annuitant  under  this  sulh 
chapter  shall  be  computed  under  section 
841S  if- 

"(1)  such  annuity  commences,  or  is  re- 
stored, beginning  on  or  after  the  redetermi- 
nation date  of  the  annuitant;  or 

"(2)  as  of  the  day  on  which  such  annuity 
commences,  or  is  restored,  the  annuitant 
satisfies  the  age  and  service  requirements 
for  entitlement  to  an  annuity  under  section 
8412  (other  than  subsection  (g)  of  such  sec- 
tion). 

"(d)  The  annuity  to  which  an  annuitant  is 
entitled  under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  an  annuity  computed 
under  section  84 IS  (excluding  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section). 
"§8453.  Application 

"A  claim  may  6e  allowed  under  this  sub- 
chapter only  if  application  is  filed  with  the 
Office  ttefore  the  employee  or  Member  is  sep- 
arated from  the  service  or  within  1  year 
thereafter.  This  time  limitation  may  6e 
waived  by  the  Office  for  an  employee  or 
Member  who,  at  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  or  unthin  1  year  thereafter,  is  men- 
tally incompetent  if  the  application  is  filed 
irith  the  Office  roithin  1  year  from  the  date 
of  restoration  of  the  employee  or  Member  to 
competency  or  the  appointment  of  a  fiduci- 
ary, whichever  is  earlier. 
''ff84S4.  Medical  examination 

"An  annuitant  receiving  a  disability  re- 
tirement annuity  from  the  Fund  shall  6e  ex- 
amined under  the  direction  of  the  Office— 

"(1)  at  the  end  of  1  year  from  the  date  of 
the  disability  retirement;  and 

"(2)  annually  thereafter  until  becoming  60 
years  of  age; 

unless  the  disability  is  permanent  in  charac- 
ter. If  the  annuitant  fails  to  submit  to  exam- 
ination as  required  by  this  section,  payment 
of  the  annuity  shall  be  suspended  until  con- 
tinuance of  the  disability  is  satisfactorily 
established 
"98455.  Retooerg;  rettoration  of  earning  capacity 

"(a)(1)  If  on  annuitant  receiving  a  dis- 
ability retirement  annuity  from  the  Fund  re- 
covers from  the  disalnlity  before  t>ecoming 


80  years  of  age,  payment  of  the  annuity  ter- 
minates on  reemployment  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  or  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Office  determines  that  the  annuitant  has  re- 
covered, whichever  is  earlier. 

"(2)  If  an  annuitant  receiving  a  disaliility 
annuity  from  the  Fund,  t>efore  l>ecoming  60 
years  of  age,  is  restored  to  an  earning  capac- 
ity fairly  comparable  to  the  current  rate  of 
pay  of  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  payment  of  the  annuity  termi- 
nates 180  days  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  earning  capacity  is  so  re- 
stored Earning  capacity  is  deemed  restored 
if  in  any  calendar  year  the  income  of  the  an- 
nuitant from  wages  or  self-employment  or 
both  equals  at  least  80  percent  of  the  current 
rate  of  pay  of  the  position  occupied  immedi- 
ately before  retirement 

"(b)(1)  If  an  annuitant  whose  annuity  is 
terminated  under  subsection  (a)  is  not  reem- 
ployed in  a  position  in  which  that  individ- 
ual is  subject  to  this  chapter,  such  individ- 
ual is  deemed  except  for  service  credit,  to 
have  Ijeen  involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter  as  of  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  disability  annuity,  and  after  that  termi- 
nation is  entitled  to  annuity  under  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  such  sut)chapter. 

"(2)  If  an  annuitant  whose  annuity  is  ter- 
minated under  subsection  (a)(2)— 

"(A)  is  not  reemployed  in  a  position  sub- 
ject to  this  chapter;  and 

"(B)  has  not  recovered  from  the  disability 
for  which  that  individual  was  retired' 
the  annuity  of  such  individual  shall  be  re- 
stored at  the  applicable  rate  under  section 
8452  effective  the  first  of  the  year  follounng 
any  calendar  year  in  which  such  individ- 
ual's income  from  wages  or  self-employmerit 
or  both  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  current 
rate  of  pay  of  the  position  occupied  immedi- 
ately before  retirement 

"(3)  If  an  annuitant  whose  annuity  is  ter- 
minated because  of  a  medical  finding  that 
the  individual  has  recovered  from  disability 
is  not  reemployed  in  a  position  in  which 
such  individual  is  subject  to  this  chapter, 
the  annuity  of  such  individual  shall  be  re- 
stored at  the  applicable  rate  under  section 
8452  effective  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Office  determines  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
currence of  the  disability. 

"(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  an  annuitant  receiving  an  an- 
nuity from  the  Fund  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter. 
"§8456.  Relationship  to  workers'  compensation 

"(a)(1)  An  individual  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  and 
compensation  for  injury  to  or  disability  of 
the  individual  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
81  covering  the  same  period  of  time. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  bar  the  right 
of  a  claimant  to  the  greater  t>enefit  con- 
ferred by  either  subchapter  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  for  any  part  of  the  period 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  and  the  provisions  of 
sulKhapter  I  of  chapter  81  do  not  deny  an 
individual  an  annuity  which  the  individual 
is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  chapter  on 
account  of  service  performed  by  the  individ- 
ual and  do  not  deny  any  concurrent  ttenefit 
to  the  individual  under  sulKhapter  I  of 
chapter  81  on  account  of  the  death  of  an- 
other individual 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  an  indi- 
vidual's receipt  of  a  lump-sum  payment  for 
compensation  under  section  8135  shall  not 
affect  the  individual's  entitlement  to  an  an- 
nuity under  this  subchapter. 


"(2)  If  an  annuity  is  payable  under  this 
sulKhapter  by  reason  of  the  same  disability 
for  which  a  lump-sum  payment  of  compen- 
sation referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  has  been 
made,  so  much  of  the  compensation  as  h<u 
been  paid  for  a  period  extended  beyond  the 
date  payment  of  the  annuity  commences,  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
shall  be  refunded  to  that  Department  for 
credit  to  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Fund  Before  the  individual  may  receive  the 
disability  annuity,  the  individual  shall— 

"(A)  refund  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  amount  representing  the  commuted  com- 
pejtsation  payments  for  the  extended  period' 
or 

"(B)  authorize  the  deduction  of  the 
amount  from  the  annuity. 

Deductioris  from  the  annuity  may  be  made 
from  accrued  or  accruing  payments.  The 
amounts  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
annuity  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  reimbursement  to  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Fund  When  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  finds  that  the  financial 
circumstances  of  an  individual  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  warrant 
deferred  refunding  under  this  paragraph,  de- 
ductions from  the  annuity  may  be  prorated 
against  and  paid  from  accruing  payments 
in  such  manner  as  the  Department  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"§8457.  Military  merce  technicians 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3),  an  individual  shall  be  retired 
under  this  sulKhapter  if  the  individual— 

"(A)  is  separated  from  employment  as  a 
military  reserve  technician  by  reason  of  a 
disalnlity  that  disqualifies  the  individual 
from  membership  in  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  specified  in  section  261(a) 
of  title  10  or  from  holding  the  military  grade 
required  for  such  employment; 

"(B)  is  not  considered  to  be  disabled  under 
section  8451(a)(1)(B): 

"(C)  is  not  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Government  (whether  under  subsection  (c) 
or  otherwise);  and 

"(D)  has  not  declined  an  offer  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  in  the  Government 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Payment  of  any  annuity  for  an  indi- 
vidual pursuant  to  this  section  terminates— 

"(A)  on  the  date  the  individual  is  appoint- 
ed to  a  position  in  the  Government  (whether 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise); 

"(B)  on  the  date  the  individual  declines 
an  offer  of  appointment  to  a  position  in  the 
Government  under  subsection  (c);  or 

"(C)  as  provided  under  section  845S(a). 

"(3)  An  individual  eligible  to  retire  under 
section  8414(c)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  retire 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  individual  applying  for  or  receiv- 
ing any  annuity  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall,  in  accordance  unth  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office,  be  considered  by  any 
agency  of  the  Government  before  any  vacant 
position  in  the  agency  is  fitted  if— 

"(1)  the  position  is  located  within  the 
commuting  area  of  the  individual's  former 
position; 

"(2)  the  individual  is  qualified  to  serve  in 
such  position,  as  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  agency;  and 

"(3)  the  position  is  at  the  same  grade  or 
equivalent  level  as  the  position  from  which 
the  individual  was  separated 


"SUBCHAPTER  VI-QENERAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
'•§8461.  Authority  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agtment 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  pay  all  benefits  that 
are  payable  under  subchapter  II,  IV,  V,  or  VI 
of  this  chapter  from  the  Fund 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  administer  all  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  not  specifically  re- 
quired to  be  administered  by  the  Board  the 
Executive  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

"(c)  The  Office  shall  adjudicate  all  claims 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  admin- 
istered by  the  Office. 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  determine  questions 
of  disability  and  dependency  arising  under 
Oie  provisioru  of  this  chapter  administered 
by  the  Office.  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
under  subsection  (e),  the  decisions  of  the 
Office  concerning  these  matters  are  final 
and  conclusive  .and  are  not  subject  to 
review.  The  Office  may  direct  at  any  time 
such  medical  or  other  examinations  as  it 
coTisiders  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
concerning  disability  or  dependency  of  an 
individual  receiving  or  applying  for  annu- 
ity under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office.  The  Office  may 
suspend  or  deny  annuity  for  failure  to 
submit  to  examinatiOTU 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  an  ad- 
ministrative action  or  order  affecting  the 
rights  or  interests  of  an  individual  or  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  administered  In  the  Office  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  under  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Board 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  found  by 
the  Office  to  be  disabled  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  mental  con- 
dition, and  that  finding  was  made  pursuant 
to  an  application  by  an  agency  for  purposes 
of  disability  retirement  under  section  8451, 
the  procedures  under  section  7701  shall 
apply  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  under  section 
7703. 

"(f)  The  Office  shall  fix  the  fees  for  exami- 
nations made  under  subchapter  V  of  this 
chapter  by  physicians  or  surgeons  who  are 
not  medical  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  fees  and  reasonable  traveling  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
aminations are  paid  from  appropriations 
for  the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  administered  by  the  Office. 

"(g)  The  Office  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
administered  by  the  Office. 

"(h)(1)  Each  Government  agency  shall  fur- 
nish the  Director  with  such  information  as 
the  Director  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  administer  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Director,  in  coruultation  u>iOi  the 
officials  from  whom  such  information  is  re- 
quested shall  establish  (by  regulation  or  oth- 
erwise) such  safeguards  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  information  made  available 
under  this  subsection  is  used  only  for  the 
purpose  authorized 

"(i)  In  making  a  determination  of  'actuar- 
ial equivalence'  under  this  chapter,  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  u^ed  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  economic  assumptions  most  recently 
used  by  the  Office  (before  the  determination 
of  actuarial  equivalence  involved)  in  deter- 
mining the  normal-cost  percentage  of  the 
System. 

"(j)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  administration  of  this  chapter  by 


the  Office,  and  to  the  extent  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence— 

"(A)  determine  entitlement  to  benefits 
under  this  chapter  based  on  the  service  of 
employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency: 

"(B)  maintain  records  relating  to  the  urv- 
ice  of  such  employees: 

"(C)  compute  benefits  under  this  chapter 
based  on  the  service  of  such  employees: 

"(D)  collect  deposits  to  the  Fund  made  by 
such  employees,  their  spouses,  their  former 
spouses,  and  their  survivors: 

"(E)  authorize  and  direct  disbursements 
from  the  Fund  to  the  extent  based  on  service 
of  such  employees:  and 

"(F)  perform  such  other  fiinctioru  under 
this  chapter  (other  than  under  subchapters 
III  and  VII  of  this  chapter)  with  respect  to 
employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  serv- 
ices to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  re- 
quests to  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 

"(k)(l)  The  Director  of  Central  InUUi^ 
gence,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  In- 
vestment Board  may— 

"(A)  maintain  exclxuive  records  relating 
to  elections,  contributions,  and  accounts 
under  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  provided  in 
subchapter  III  of  this  chapter  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency: 

"(B)  provide  that  contributions  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  such  employees  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan  be  accounted  for  by  such  Execu- 
tive Director  in  aggregate  amounts: 

"(C)  make  the  necessary  disburtementt 
from,  and  the  necessary  allocations  of  earn- 
ings, losses,  and  charges  to,  individual  ac- 
counts of  such  employees  under  the  Thrift 
Savings  Plan;  and 

"(D)  perform  such  other  functions  under 
subchapters  III  and  VII  of  this  chapter  (but 
not  including  investing  sums  in  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund)  with  respect  to  employees  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  in  consultation 
with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  may 
not  exercise  authority  under  this  chapter  in 
the  case  of  employees  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  the  extent  that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  exercises  authority 
provided  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Executive  Director  of  'he  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  shall 
furnish  such  information  and,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  services  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  as  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(I)  Subsection  (h)(1),  and  sections  8439(b) 
and  8474(c)(4),  shall  be  applied  uHth  respect 
to  information  relating  to  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  a  manner 
that  protects  intelligence  sources,  methods, 
and  activities. 

"(m)(l)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, in  consultation  uHth  the  Director  of 
the  dffice  of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment Thrift  Investment  Board  thall  by  reg- 


ulation prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to 
carry  out  subsections  (j),  (k),  and  (I). 

"(2)  The  regulations  shall  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  inspect  and  audit 
disbursements  from  the  Futid  and  from  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  submit  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  InleUigence  of  the  Senate  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  rtffula- 
lions  take  effect ". 

"§84ti.  Cost-of-Uvliti  edlustmtmts 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'base  quarter',  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar  guar- 
ter  ending  on  Septemt>er  30  of  such  year: 

"(2)  the  price  index  for  a  base  quarter  i$ 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  comprising  such  quarter:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'percent  change  in  the  price 
index',  as  used  with  respect  to  a  year,  means 
the  percentage  derived  by— 

"(A)  reducing— 

"(i)  the  price  index  for  the  bau  quarter  of 
such  year,  by 

"(ii)  the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year  in  which  an  adjustment 
under  this  subsection  was  made; 

"(B)  dividing  the  difference  under  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  by  the  price  index  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)(ii):  and 

"(C)  multiplying  the  quotient  under  suit- 
paragraph  (B)  by  100. 

"(b)(l>  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  effective  December  1  of  any  year  in 
which  an  adjustment  under  this  subsection 
is  to  be  made,  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (2),  each  annuity  payable  from  the 
Fund  under  this  chapter  (other  than  an  an- 
nuity under  section  8443)  having  a  com- 
mencing date  not  later  than  such  December 
1  shall  be  adjusted  as  foUows: 

"(A)  If  the  percent  change  in  the  price 
index  for  the  year  does  not  exceed  3  percent, 
each  annuity  subject  to  adjustment  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  increased  by  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  percent  change  in  the  price  index 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  oru-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent): or 

"(ii)  2  percent 

"(B)  If  the  percent  change  in  the  price 
index  for  the  year  exceeds  3  percent,  each 
annuity  subject  to  adjustment  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  increased  by  the  excess 
af- 

"(i)  the  percent  change  in  the  price  index 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent), over 

"(ii)  1  percent 

"(2)  An  adjustment  under  this  subuction 
shall  be  made  in  a  year  only  if  the  price 
index  for  the  base  quarter  of  such  year  ex- 
ceeds the  price  index  for  the  base  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year  in  which  an  adjustment 
under  this  subsection  was  made. 

"(3)  An  annuity  under  this  chapter  shall 
not  be  subject  to  adjustment  under  section 
8340. 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase 
under  this  section  is  governed  by  the  com- 
mencing date  of  each  annuity  payable  from 
the  Fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an  in- 
crease, except  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  increase  (if  any)  made  under 
subsection  (b)  to  an  annuity  which  is  pay- 
able from  the  Fund  to  an  annuitant  or  sur- 
vivor (other  than  a  child  under  section 
8443)  whose  annuity  has  not  been  increased 
under  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b)  shaU 
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be  equal  to  the  product  (adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  of— 

"(A)  one-twelfth  of  the  applicable  percent 
change  computed  under  subsection  (bf,  mul- 
tiplied by 

"(BJ  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
12  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
as  a  month)— 

"(i)  for  which  the  annuity  was  payable 
from  the  Fund  before  the  effective  date  of  'he 
increase;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  survivor  of  a  deceased 
annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not  been  so 
increased,  since  the  annuity  iras  first  pay- 
able to  the  deceased  annuitant 

"(2)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  widow  or 
widoxoer  whose  annuity  is  computed  under 
section  8442(g)  or  a  child  under  section 
8443)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total  percent- 
age by  .which  the  deceased  annuitant's  an- 
nuity had  been  increased  under  this  section 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
deceased  annuitant's  annuity  commenced 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  deceased  an- 
nuitant's death. 

"(3)(A)  An  adjustment  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  year  shall  not  be  effective  with 
respect  to  the  annuity  of  an  annuitant  who 
is  under  62  years  of  age  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  adjustment  would  otherwise 
first  take  effect 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii), 
this  paragraph  applies  only  with  respect  to 
an  annuitant  under  section  8412,  8413,  or 
8414. 

"(ii)  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  an  annuitant  under  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  of  section  8412  or  (in  the  case  of  an 
annuitant  separated  from  service  as  a  mili- 
tary reserve  technician  as  a  result  of  disabil- 
ity) under  section  8414(c). 

"(4)  The  first  increase  (if  any)  made  under 
subsection  (b)  to  an  annuity  which  is  pay- 
able from  the  Fund  to  a  widow  or  vtidower 
whose  annuity  is  computed  under  section 
8442(g)  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  (adjust- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  of— 

"(A)  one-twelfth  of  the  applicable  percent 
change  computed  under  subsection  (b),  mid- 
tipliedby 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  (not  to  exceed 
12  months,  counting  any  portion  of  a  month 
as  a  month)  since— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  adjustment 
last  made  under  this  section  in  the  annuity 
of  the  annuitant  on  whose  service  on  the 
widow's  or  widower's  annuity  is  based;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  annuity  of  the  annuitant  (re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i))  has  not  been  in- 
creased under  this  section,  the  commence- 
ment date  of  such  annuitant's  annuity  (de- 
termined subject  to  section  84S2(a)(l)(B)). 

"(d)  The  monthly  installment  of  an  annu- 
ity after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lou>est  dollar.  Hoxoev- 
er,  the  monthly  installment  shall,  after  ad- 
justment reflect  an  increase  of  at  least  $1. 

"(e)  The  SIS,  000  amount  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 8442(b)(l)(A)(ii)  shaU  be  increased  at 
the  same  time  that  and  by  the  same  percent 
as  the  percentage  by  which,  annuities  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  are  increased. 

"§  840.  Rate  of  heneflts 

"Each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  is 
staled  as  an  annual  amount  one-twelfth  of 
which,  rounded  to  the  next  lower  dollar,  con- 
stitutes the  monthly  rate  payable  on  the  first 
business  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  month  for  which  it  has  accrued. 


"S84i4.  CommeHeemeiU  and  termtMatiom  »f  annm- 
Met  ofemfhtee*  and  Mtmbert 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter— 

"(A)  an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
commences  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
after— 

"(i)  separation  from  the  lervice,  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  or  Member  retiring 
under  section  8412,  or  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)(1)(B)  of  section  8414;  or 

"(ii)  pay  ceases,  and  the  applicable  age 
and  service  requirements  are  met  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  or  Member  retiring 
under  section  8413; 

"(B)  an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
commences  on  the  day  after  separation  from 
the  service  in  the  case  of  an  employee  retir- 
ing under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 8414;  and 

"(C)  an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
commences  on  the  day  after  separation  from 
the  service  or  the  day  after  pay  ceases  and 
the  requirements  for  title  to  an  annuity  are 
met  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member 
retiring  under  section  8451. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (l)(A)(i), 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  com- 
mences on  the  day  after  separation  from  Oie 
service  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or 
Member— 

"(A)  who  retires  under  section  8412;  and 

"(B)  whose  separation  occurs  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  (or  other  period)  for 
which  the  indimdual  uku  appointed  or 
elected. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  annuity  of  an  annuitant  under 
subchapter  II  or  V  of  this  chapter  terminates 
on  the  date  death  or  other  terminating  event 
occurs. 

"§  84SS.  Waiver,  allotment,  and  atiignment  of  bene- 
fits 

"(a)  An  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
payable  from  the  Fund  may  decline  to 
accept  all  or  any  part  of  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  by  a  waiver  signed  and  filed  with 
the  Office.  The  waiver  may  be  revoked  in 
writing  at  any  time.  Payment  of  the  annuity 
waived  may  not  be  made  for  the  period 
during  which  the  waiver  is  in  effect 

"(b)  An  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
payable  from  the  Fund  may  make  allot- 
ments or  a.ssignments  of  amounts  from  the 
annuity  for  such  purposes  as  the  Office  con- 
siders appropriate. 
"§8466.  Application  for  benefits 

"(a)  No  payment  of  benefits  based  on  the 
service  of  an  employee  or  Member  shall  be 
made  from  the  Fund  unless  an  application 
for  payment  of  the  benefits  is  received  by  the 
Office  t>efore  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  employee  or 
Member. 

"(b)  Notuntlistanding  subsection  (a),  after 
the  death  of  an  employee.  Member,  or  annui- 
tant or  former  employee  or  Member,  a  l>ene- 
fit  based  on  the  service  of  such  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant  or  former  employee 
or  Member,  shall  not  be  paid  under  subchap- 
ter II  or  IV  of  this  chapter  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  is  received  by  the  Office 
within  30  years  after  the  death  or  other 
event  which  establishes  the  entitlement  to 
the  benefit 

"(c)  Payment  due  a  minor,  or  an  individ- 
ual mentally  incompetent  or  under  other 
legal  disability,  may  be  made  to  the  person 
who  is  constituted  guardian  or  other  fiduci- 
ary by  the  law  of  Uie  State  of  residence  of  the 
claimant  or  is  otherwise  legally  vested  with 
the  care  of  the  claimant  or  his  estate.  If  a 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  of  Oie  individ- 


ual under  legal  disability  ha^  not  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  law  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence of  the  claimant  payment  may  be 
made  to  any  person  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Office,  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
claimant  and  the  payment  liars  recovery  by 
any  other  person. 

"§8467.  Court  orders 

"(a)  Payments  under  this  chapter  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  an  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant  (including  an  em- 
ployee. Member,  or  annuitant  as  defined 
under  section  8331)  based  on  the  service  of 
that  individual  shall  be  paid  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  by  the  Office  or  the  Executive  Director 
(as  the  case  may  be),  to  another  person  if 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  terms  of  any  court 
decree  of  divorce,  annulment  or  legal  sepa- 
ration, or  the  terms  of  any  court  order  or 
court-approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment incident  to  any  court  decree  of  di- 
vorce, annulment  or  legal  separation  ex- 
pressly provide.  Any  payment  under  this 
subsection  to  a  person  bars  recovery  by  any 
other  person. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
payments  made  by  the  Office  or  the  Execu- 
tive Director  under  this  chapter  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Office  or  the  Executive 
Director  (as  the  case  may  be)  receives  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  decree,  order,  or  agree- 
ment and  such  additional  information  and 
documentation  as  the  Office  or  the  Execu- 
tive Director  may  require. 

"§8468.  Annuities  and  pay  on  reemployment 

"(a)  If  an  annuitant  becomes  employed  in 
an  appointive  or  elective  position  in  the 
Government  payment  of  any  annuity  under 
subchapter  II  or  V  of  this  chapter  to  the  an- 
nuitant terminates  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  employment  The  annuitant's  service  on 
and  after  the  date  the  annuitant  becomes  so 
employed  is  covered  by  this  chapter  unless 
such  service  is  performed  as  a  justice  or 
judge  of  the  United  States  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 4S1  of  title  28)  or  as  an  employee  sub- 
ject to  another  retirement  system  for  Oov- 
emment  employees.  Upon  termination  of  the 
employment,  the  rights  of  the  annuitant 
under  subchapter  II  or  V  of  this  chapter  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  be  redetermined.  If 
the  annuitant  dies  while  still  so  employed,  a 
survivor  annuity  payable  with  respect  to  the 
deceased  annuitant  shall  be  redetermined  as 
if  the  employment  had  otherwise  terminated 
on  the  date  of  death. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  an  annuity  resulting 
from  a  redetermination  of  rights  under  this 
chapter  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  terminated 
annuity  plus  any  increased  which  (but  for 
the  reemployment)  would  have  been  payable 
under  section  8462  after  the  termination  of 
the  annuity  and  before  the  commencement 
of  the  redetermined  annuity. 

"(c)  The  redetermined  annuity  commences 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after  termina- 
tion of  employment 

"§  8469.  Withholding  of  Stale  income  taxes 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  in  accordance  toith 
this  section,  enter  into  an  agreement  uHth 
any  State  within  120  days  of  a  request  for 
agreement  from  the  proper  State  official 
The  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Office 
shall  withhold  State  incoTne  tax  in  the  case 
of  the  monthly  annuity  of  any  annuitant 
who  voluntarily  requests,  in  writing,  such 
withholding.  The  amounts  vnthheld  during 
any  calendar  quarter  shall  be  held  in  the 
Fund  and  disbursed  to  the  States  during  the 
month  following  that  calendar  quarter. 


"(b)  An  annuitant  may  have  in  effect  at 
any  time  only  one  request  for  witMu>ldino 
under  this  section,  and  an  annuitant  may 
not  have  more  than  two  such  requests  in 
effect  during  any  one  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  an  annui- 
tant may  change  the  State  designated  by 
that  annuitant  for  purposes  of  having  u)ith- 
holdings  made,  and  may  request  that  the 
withholdings  be  remitted  in  accordance 
with  such  change.  An  annuitant  also  may 
revoke  any  request  of  that  annuitant  for 
withholding.  Any  change  in  the  State  desig- 
nated or  revocation  is  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  in  which 
the  request  or  the  revocation  is  processed  by 
the  Office,  but  in  no  event  later  than  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  beginning 
after  the  day  on  which  such  request  or  revo- 
cation is  received  by  the  Office. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  give  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  the  application  of  a 
statute  which  imposes  more  burdensome  re- 
quirements on  the  United  States  than  on 
employers  generally,  or  which  subjects  the 
United  States  or  any  annuitant  to  a  penalty 
or  liability  because  of  this  section.  The 
Office  may  not  accept  pay  from  a  State  for 
services  performed  in  uHthholding  State 
iruiome  taxes  from  annuities.  Any  amount 
erroneously  withheld  from  an  annuity  and 
paid  to  a  State  by  the  Office  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  State  in  accordance  vHth  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office. 
"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'annuitant'  includes  a  survi- 
vor who  is  receiving  an  annuity  from  the 
Fund. 

"§8470.  Exemption  from  le§at  process;  reeoverg  of 
pagments 

"(a)  An  amount  payable  under  subchapter 
II,  IV,  or  V  of  this  chapter  is  not  assignable, 
either  in  law  or  equity,  except  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8465  or  8467,  or  subject  to 
execution,  levy,  attachment  garnishment  or 
other  legal  process,  except  as  otherwise  may 
be  provided  by  Federal  laws. 

"(b)  Recovery  of  payments  under  subchap- 
ter II,  IV,  or  V  of  this  chapter  may  not  be 
made  from  an  individual  when,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Office,  the  individual  is  uHthout 
fault  and  recovery  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience.  Withholding  or  recov- 
ery of  money  paid  under  sutfchapter  II,  IV, 
or  V  of  this  chapter  on  account  of  a  certifi- 
cation or  payment  made  by  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  may  be  made  only  if  the 
head  of  the  agency  on  behalf  of  which  the 
certification  or  payment  u>as  made  certifies 
to  the  Office  that  the  certification  or  pay- 
ment involved  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
former  employee. 

"SUBCHAPTER    VII— FEDERAL   RETIRE- 
MENT THRIFT  INVESTMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEM 
"§8471.  DefiHiUons 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(1)  the  term  "beneficiary'  means  an  indi- 
vidual (other  than  a  participant)  entitled  to 
payment  from    the    Thrift   Savings    Fund 
under  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  the  term  'Council'  means  the  Employ- 
ee Thrift  Advisory  Council  established  under 
section  8473  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  term  'participant'  means  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom  an  account  has  t>een  estab- 
lished under  section  8439  of  this  title; 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  means  an  individ- 
ual partnership,  joint  venture,  corporation. 


mutual  company,  joint-stock  company, 
trust  estate,  unincorporated  organiaation, 
association,  or  labor  organitation;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'Thrift  Savings  Fund'  means 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  establiihed  under 
section  8437  of  thU  title. 
"§8472.    Federal   ReUrtment   Thrift   Investment 
Board 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal  Retire- 
ment Thrift  Investment  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shaU  be  composed  of— 

"(1)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  whom  1  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman;  and 

"(2)  2  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  whom— 

"(A)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

"(B)  1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  in  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty  leader  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986,  appointments  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  by  and  vHth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  have  sub- 
stantial experience,  training,  and  expertise 
in  the  management  of  financial  investments 
and  pension  bene/it  plana. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  Act  of  1986,  a  member  of  the  Board 
shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed 
(other  than  the  members  appointed  under 
such  section)— 

"(A)  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years; 

"(B)  the  members  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  3 
years;  and 

"(C)  the  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  2  years. 

"(2)(A)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made  and  shall  be  subject 
to  any  conditions  which  applied  ujith  re- 
spect to  the  original  appointment 

"(B)  An  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  member  replaced. 

"(3)  The  term  of  any  memt>er  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  on  which  the  member's 
successor  takes  office. 

"(f)  The  Board  shaU— 

"(1)  establUh  policies  for— 

"(A)  the  investment  and  management  of 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund;  and 

"(B)  the  administration  of  subchapter  III 
of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  review  the  performance  of  invest- 
ments made  for  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund; 
and 

"(3)  review  and  approve  the  budget  of  the 
Board. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  may— 

"(A)  adopt  alter,  and  use  a  seal; 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
direct  the  Executive  Director  to  take  such 
action  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter and  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter  and 
the  policies  of  the  Board; 

"(C)  upon  the  concurring  votes  of  four 
members,  remove  the  Executive  Director 
from  office  for  good  cause  shown;  and 


"(D)  lake  such  other  actions  a$  may  be 
neeestary  to  carry  out  the  funetions  of  tht 
Board. 

"(2)  Except  in  the  ease  of  inveatmenU  re- 
quired  by  section  $431  of  thU  UOe  to  be  in- 
vested in  securities  of  the  Qovemment,  the 
Board  may  not  direct  the  Executive  Director 
to  invest  or  to  cauje  to  be  invested  any  sum$ 
in  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  a  speet/tc 
asset  or  to  dispose  of  or  cause  to  be  disposed 
of  any  specific  asset  of  such  Fund. 

"(h)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  this  subchapter  and  subchapter  lit  of 
this  chapter. 

"t847t  Emptete*  Thrift  Advisory  CevteU 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  utal>lish  an  Emptof- 
ee  Thrift  Advisory  Council  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  14  members  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  accordance 
u>ith  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  14  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  whom— 

"(1)  4  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
respective  labor  organizations  representing 
(as  exclusive  representatives)  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  largest  numbers  of 
individuals  subject  to  chapter  71  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  2  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
respective  labor  organizations  which  have 
been  accorded  exclusive  recognition  under 
section  1203(a)  of  title  39  representing  the 
largest  and  second  largest  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service; 

"(3)  1  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
laf>or  organization  which  has  been  accorded 
exclusive  recognition  under  section  1203(a) 
of  title  39  representing  the  largest  number  of 
individuals  employed  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  as  rural  letter  carriers; 

"(4)  2  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
respective  managerial  organizations  (other 
than  an  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (S))  which  consult  with  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  under  section  1004(b) 
of  title  39  and  which  represent  the  largest 
and  second  largest  numbers  of  individuals 
employed  by  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  managerial  personnel 

"(S)  1  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
supervisors'  organization  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1004(h)  of  titU  39; 

"(6)  1  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  em- 
ployee organizations  having  as  a  purpose 
promoting  the  interests  of  women  in  Gov- 
ernment service; 

"(7)  I  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
organization  representing  the  largest 
number  of  individuals  receiving  annuities 
under  this  chapter  or  chapter  83  of  this  tiUe; 

"(8)  1  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
organization  representing  the  largest 
number  of  individuals  subject  to  the  Per- 
formance  Management  and  Recognition 
System  under  chapter  54  of  this  title;  and 

"(9)  1  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
organization  representing  the  largest 
number  of  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service, 

"(c)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
designate  1  member  of  the  Council  to  serve 
as  head  of  the  CoundL 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  ajh 
pointed  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

"(3)(A)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  origintU 
appointment  was  made  and  shall  be  subject 
to  any  conditions  which  applied  with  re- 
spect to  the  original  appointment 
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"<B)  An  individual  chosen  to  ftU  a  vacan- 
cy shaU  be  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  member  replaced. 

"(C)  The  term  of  any  member  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  on  which  the  member's 
successor  takes  office. 

"(dJ  The  Council  shall  act  by  resolution  of 
a  majority  of  the  members. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  Board  and  the  Executive 
Director  on  matters  relating  to— 

"(A)  investToent  policies  for  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund:  and 

"(B)  the  administration  of  this  sut>chapter 
and  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  may  direct  vnth  respect  to  investment 
funds  established  in  accordance  with  sub- 
chapter III  of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  Section  14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Council 

"98474.  Exeemtice  Dirtetor 

"(a)(1)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  uiithout 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  an 
Executive  Director  by  action  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  have  sub- 
stantial experience,  training,  and  expertise 
in  the  management  of  financial  investments 
and  pension  benefit  plans. 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  the  policies  established  by 
the  Board: 

"(2)  invest  and  manage  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  investment 
policies  and  other  policies  establistied  by  the 
Board; 

"(3)  purchase  annuity  contracts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  other  benefits  under 
subchapter  III  of  this  chapter; 

"(4)  administer  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter and  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter; 

"(S)  prescribe  such  regulations  (other  than 
regulations  relating  to  fiduciary  responsilnl- 
ities)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter:  and 

"(6)  meet  from,  time  to  time  with  the 
Council  upon  request  of  the  Council 

"(c)  The  Executive  Director  may— 

"(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsityUities  of 
the  Executive  Director  under  this  section, 
other  than  regulations  relating  to  fiduciary 
responsibilities: 

"(21  appoint  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter  and  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter, 

"(3)  sulfject  to  approval  by  the  Board,  pro- 
cure the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109  of  this  title: 

"(4)  secure  directly  from,  an  Executive 
agency,  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  or 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  any  informa- 
tion necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  or  subchapter  III  of  this 
chapter  and  policies  of  the  Board; 

"(S)  make  such  payments  out  of  sums  in 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  as  the  Executive  Di- 
rector determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subcfiapter  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  this  chapter  and  the  policies 
of  the  Board; 

"(6)  pay  the  compensation,  per  diem,  and 
travel  expenses  of  individuals  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (7)  of  this 
subsection  from  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund; 

"(7)  accept  and  use  the  services  of  individ- 
uals employed  intermittently  in  the  (Sovem- 
ment  service  and  reimburse  such  individ- 
uals for  travel  expenses,  as  authorized  bv 


section  S703  of  thU  Htle,  including  per  diem 
as  authorized  by  section  5702  of  this  title; 

"(8)  except  as  otherwise  expressly  prohiltit- 
ed  by  law  or  the  policies  of  the  Board,  dele- 
gate any  of  the  Executive  Director's  func- 
tions to  such  employees  under  the  Board  as 
the  Executive  Director  may  designate  and 
authorize  such  successive  redelegations  of 
such  functions  to  such  employees  under  the 
Board  as  the  Executive  Director  may  con- 
sider to  be  necessary  or  appropriate:  and 

"(9)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Exec- 
utive Director. 
"S8475.  ImeettmeHt  polieiet 

"The  Board  shall  develop  investment  poli- 
cies under  section  8472(f)(1)  of  this  title 
which  provide  for— 

"(1)  prudent  investments  suitable  for  ac- 
cumulating funds  for  payment  of  retirement 
income:  and 

"(2)  low  administrative  costs. 

"§847$.  AdmMitrutice  prooisioiu 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  meet— 

"(1)  not  less  than  once  during  each  month; 
and 

"(2)  at  additional  times  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
8472(g)(1)(C)  and  8474(a)(1)  of  thU  title,  the 
Board  shall  perform  the  functions  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  the  Board  on  a  majority 
vote  of  a  Quorum  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  sfiall  not 
impair  the  authority  of  a  guorum  of  the 
Board  to  perform  the  functions  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Board. 

"(c)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  guorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(d)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Board  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  shaU  be  compensated  at  the 
daily  rate  of  basic  pay  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  during 
which  5uc/i  member  is  engaged  in  perform- 
ing a  function  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid 
travel,  per  diem,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
this  title  while  traveling  away  from  such 
meml>er's  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board. 

"(3)  Payments  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  from  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund. 

"(e)  The  accrued  annual  leave  of  any  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  or  the 
Council  shall  not  be  charged  for  any  time 
used  in  performing  services  for  the  Board  or 
the  Council 

"§8477.    Fiduciary    reipontibilities;    liability   and 

penalUet 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'account'  is  not  limited  by 
the  definition  provided  in  section  840111); 

"(2)  the  term  'adequate  consideration' 
means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  security  for  which 
there  is  a  generally  recognized  market— 

"(i)  the  price  of  the  security  prevailing  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  which  is  reg- 
istered under  section  6  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change  Act  of  1934;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  security  is  not  traded  on  such  a 
national  securities  exchange,  a  price  not  less 
favorable  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  than 
the  offering  price  for  the  security  as  estab- 
lished by  the  current  bid  and  asked  prices 
quoted  by  persons  independent  of  the  issuer 
and  of  any  party  in  interest;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  asset  other  than  a 
security  for  which  there  is  a  generally  recog- 


nized market,  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
asset  as  determined  in  good  faith  by  a  fidu- 
ciary or  fiduciaries  in  accordance  xoith  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

"(3)  the  term  'fiduciary'  means— 

"(A)  a  member  of  the  Board; 

"(B)  the  Executive  Director; 

"(C)  any  person  who  has  or  exercises  dis- 
cretionary authority  or  discretionary  con- 
trol over  the  management  or  disposition  of 
the  assets  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund;  and 

"(D)  any  person  wfio,  with  respect  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund,  is  described  in  section 
3(21)(A)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  V.S.C.  1002(21)(A)); 
and 

"(4)  the  term  'party  in  interest'  inciude*— 

"(A)  any  fiduciary; 

"(B)  any  counsel  to  a  person  who  is  a  fidu- 
ciary, with  respect  to  the  actions  of  such 
person  as  a  fiduciary; 

"(C)  any  participant; 

"(D)  any  person  providing  services  to  the 
Board  and,  uiith  respect  to  the  actions  of  the 
Executive  Director  as  a  fiduciary  any 
person  providing  services  to  the  Executive 
Director; 

"(E)  a  labor  organization,  the  members  of 
which  are  participants; 

"(F)  a  spouse,  sibling,  ancestor,  lineal  de- 
scendant, or  spouse  of  a  lineal  descendant  of 
a  person  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (D); 

"(G)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  trust 
or  estate  of  which,  or  in  which,  at  least  SO 
percent  of— 

"(i)  the  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or  the  total 
value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such 
corporation; 

"(ii)  the  capital  interest  or  profits  interest 
of  such  partnership;  or 

"(Hi)  the  benefici(U  interest  of  such  trust 
or  estate, 

is  owned  directly  or  indirectly,  or  held  by  a 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(D),  or  (E); 

"(H)  an  official  (including  a  director)  of, 
or  an  individual  employed  by,  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (D),  (E),  or 
(G),  or  an  individual  having  powers  or  re- 
sponsibilities similar  to  those  of  such  an  of- 
ficial 

"(I)  a  holder  (directly  or  indirectly)  of  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  shares  in  a  person  de- 
scribed in  any  subparagraph  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (H);  and 

"(J)  a  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  is 
at  least  a  10  percent  partner  or  joint  ventur- 
er (measured  in  capital  or  profits)  in  a 
person  described  in  any  subparagraph  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (H). 

"(b)(1)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  poli- 
cies prescribed  by  the  Board,  a  fiduciary 
shrill  discharge  his  responsilnlities  unth  re- 
spect to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  or  applica- 
ble portion  thereof  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  participants  and  beneficiaries  and— 

"(A)  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of— 

"(i)  providing  benefits  to  participants  and 
their  l>eneficriaries;  and 

"(ii)  defraying  reasonable  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  or  ap- 
plicable portions  thereof; 

"(B)  with  the  care,  skill  prudence,  and 
diligence  under  the  circumstances  then  pre- 
vailing that  a  prudent  individual  acting  in 
a  like  capacity  and  familiar  with  such  mat- 
ters woiild  use  in  the  conduct  of  an  enter- 
prise of  a  like  character  and  with  like  objec- 
tives; and 


"(C)  to  the  extent  permitted  by  section 
8438  of  this  title,  by  diversifying  the  invest- 
ments of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  or  appli- 
cable portions  thereof  so  as  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  large  losses,  unless  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  clearly  prudent  not  to  do  so. 

"(2)  No  fiduciary  may  maintain  the  indi- 
cia of  ownership  of  any  assets  of  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  A  fiduciary  shall  not  permit  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
following  traTisactions,  except  in  exchange 
for  adequate  coTisideration: 

"(A)  A  transfer  of  any  assets  of  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  to  any  person  the  fiduciary 
knows  or  should  know  to  be  a  party  in  inter- 
est or  the  use  of  such  assets  by  any  such 
person. 

"(B)  An  acquisition  of  any  property  from 
or  sale  of  any  property  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  by  any  person  the  fiduciary  knows  or 
should  know  to  be  a  party  in  interest 

"(C)  A  transfer  or  exchange  of  services  l>e- 
tween  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  and  any 
person  the  fiduciary  knows  or  should  know 
to  be  a  party  in  interest 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a  fi- 
duciary vHth  respect  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  shall  not— 

"(A)  deal  with  any  assets  of  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  in  his  own  interest  or  for  his  own 
account; 

"(Bl  act,  in  an  individual  capacity  or  any 
other  capacity,  in  any  transaction  involving 
the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  on  behalf  of  a 
party,  or  representing  a  party,  whose  inter- 
ests are  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  or  the  interests  of  its  partici- 
pants or  beneficiaries:  or 

"(C)  receive  any  consideration  for  his  own 
personal  account  from  any  party  dealing 
with  sums  credited  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  in  connection  with  a  transaction  in- 
volving assets  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  grant  a 
conditional  or  unconditional  exemption  of 
any  fiduciary  or  transaction,  or  class  of  fi- 
duciaries or  transactions,  from  all  or  part  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  An  exemption  granted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  relieve  a  fiduciary  from 
any  other  applicable  proxiision  of  this  chap- 
Ur. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  grant 
an  exemption  under  this  paragraph  unless 
he  finds  that  such  exemption  is— 
"(i)  administratively  feasible: 
"(ii)  in  the  interests  of  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  and  of  its  participants  and  benc/ici- 
aries:  and 

"(Hi)  protective  of  the  rights  of  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  such  Fund. 

"(D)  An  exemption  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  be  granted  unless— 

"(i)  notice  of  the  proposed  exemption  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register; 

"(ii)  interested  persons  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  views;  and 

"(Hi)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  and  makes  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record  with  respect  to  the 
respective  requirements  of  clauses  (i),  (ii), 
and  (Hi)  of  subparagraph  (C). 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  any  fi- 
duciary from— 

"(1)  receiving  any  benefit  which  the  fidu- 
ciary is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sub- 
chapter or  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter  as 
a  participant  or  beneficiary: 

"(2)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  this  subchapter  for  serv- 


ices rendered,  or  for  reimbunement  of  ex- 
penses properly  and  actually  incurred,  in 
the  performance  of  the  fiduciary's  duties 
under  this  chapter;  or 

"(3)  serving  as  a  fiduciary  in  addition  to 
being  an  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  a  party  in  interest 

"(e)(1)(A)  Any  fiduciary  that  breaches  the 
responsibiHties,  duties,  and  obligations  set 
out  in  subsection  (b)  or  violates  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  personally  liable  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  for  any  losses  to  such  Fund  re- 
sulting from  each  such  breach  or  violation 
and  to  restore  to  such  Fund  any  profits 
made  by  the  fiduciary  through  use  of  assets 
of  such  Fund  by  the  fiduciary,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  other  equitable  or  remedial 
relief  as  a  court  considers  appropriate.  A  fi- 
duciary may  be  removed  for  a  breach  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  against  a  party  in  interest 
with  respect  to  each  transaction  which  is 
engaged  in  by  the  party  in  interest  and  is 
prohibited  by  subsection  (c).  The  amount  of 
such  penalty  shall  be  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  amount  involved  in  each  such  transac- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  4975(f)(4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof  during  which  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  continues,  except  that,  if 
the  transaction  is  not  corrected  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  consistent  with  section 
4975(f)(5)  of  such  Code)  within  90  days  after 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  transmits 
notice  to  the  party  in  interest  (or  such 
longer  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
permit),  such  penalty  may  be  in  an  amount 
not  more  than  100  percent  of  the  amount  in- 
volved. 

"(C)  A  fiduciary  shall  not  be  liable  under 
subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty  under  subsection  (b)  commit- 
ted before  Incoming  a  fiduciary  or  after 
ceasing  to  be  a  fiduciary. 

"(D)  A  fiduciary  shall  be  jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  under  subsection 
(b)  by  another  fiduciary  if— 

"(i)  the  fiduciary  participates  knowingly 
in,  or  knowingly  undertakes  to  conceal  an 
act  or  omission  of  such  other  fiduciary, 
knowing  such  act  or  omission  is  such  a 
breach; 

"(ii)  by  the  fiduciary's  failure  to  comply 
with  subsection  (b)  in  the  administration  of 
the  fiduciary's  specific  responsibilities 
which  give  rise  to  the  fiduciary  status,  the 
fiduciary  has  enabled  such  other  fiduciary 
to  commit  such  a  breach;  or 

"(Hi)  the  fiduciary  has  knowledge  of  a 
breach  by  such  other  fiduciary,  unless  the  fi- 
duciary makes  reasonable  efforts  under  the 
circumstances  to  remedy  the  breach. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe, in  reg%ilations,  procedures  for  allocat- 
ing fiduciary  responsibilities  among  fidu- 
ciaries, including  investment  managers. 
Any  fiduciary  who,  pursuant  to  such  proce- 
dures, allocates  to  a  person  or  persons  any 
fiduciary  responsibility  shall  not  be  liable 
for  an  act  or  omission  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons unless— 

"(i)  such  fiduciary  violated  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  the  allocation,  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  or  in  continuing  such 
allocation;  or 

"(ii)  such  fiduciary  would  otherwise  be 
liable  in  accordance  uHth  subparagraph  (D). 

"(2)  A  Civil  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
dUtrict  courts  of  the  United  States— 

"(A)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor— 


"(i)  to  determine  and  enforce  a  liability 
under  paragraph  (IXA): 

"(ii)  to  collect  any  civil  penalty  under 
paragraph  (1)(B);  or 

"(Hi)  to  enfoin  any  act  or  practice  tohich 
violates  subsection  (g)(2)  or  (h)  of  section 
8472  of  thU  title: 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  any  partic- 
ipant, beneficiary,  or  fiduciary— 

"(i)  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which 
violates  any  provision  of  subsection  (b)  or 
(c);  or 

"(ii)  to  obtain  any  other  appropriate  equi- 
table relief  to  redreu  a  violation  of  any  such 
provision;  or 

"(C)  by  any  participant  or  beneficiary  to 
recover  benefits  due  to  him  or  her  under  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter, 
to  enforce  his  or  tier  rights  under  such  prot»i- 
sions,  or  to  clarify  his  or  her  rights  to  future 
t>enefits  under  such  provisions. 

"(3)  An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a  fidu- 
ciary's breach  of  any  responsibility,  duty,  or 
obligation  under  subsection  (bl  or  a  vioto- 
tion  of  subsection  (c)  after  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  6  years  after  (i)  the  date  of  the  last 
action  which  constituted  a  part  of  the 
breach  or  violation,  or  (ii)  in  the  case  of  an 
omission,  the  latest  date  on  which  the  fidu- 
ciary could  have  cured  the  breach  or  viola- 
tion; or 

"(B)  3  years  after  the  earliest  date  on 
which  the  plaintiff  had  actual  knowledge  of 
the  breach  or  violation,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  fraud  or  concealment,  such  action 
may  be  commenced  not  later  than  6  years 
after  the  date  of  discovery  of  such  breach  or 
violation.  ^ 

"(4)(A)  9  dUtrict  courU  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
civil  actions  under  this  subsection, 

"(B)  An  action  under  this  suluection  may 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  where  the  breach  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint or  petition  filed  in  the  action  took 
place  or  in  the  district  where  a  defendant  re- 
sides or  may  be  found  Process  may  be 
served  in  any  other  district  where  a  defend- 
ant resides  or  may  be  found. 

"(5)(A)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  or  petition 
filed  in  any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section (other  than  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  shall  be  served  on  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  certified  mail 

"(B)  Any  officer  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  have  the 
right  in  his  discretion  to  intervene  in  any 
action.  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  brings  an 
action  under  paragraph  (21  of  this  subsec- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  participant  or  benefici- 
ary, he  shall  notify  the  Executive  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  sectioru 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  carry  out  audits  to  deter-^ 
mine  the  level  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  relating  to  fiduci- 
ary responsilnlities  and  prohibited  activi- 
ties of  fiduciaries. 

"(2)  An  audit  under  thU  subsection  may 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by 
contract  with  a  qualified  non-governmental 
organization,  or  in  cooperation  icith  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  aa 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"88478.  BoHdlnf 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  each  fiduciary  (other  than  a  member  of 
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the  Employee  Thrift  Advisory  Council  loith 
respect  to  his  duties  as  a  member)  and  each 
person  who  handles  funds  or  property  of  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  shall  be  bonded  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

"(ZJfA)  Bond  shall  not  be  required  of  a  fi- 
duciary (or  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
such  fiduciary)  if  such  fiduciary— 

"(if  is  a  corporation  organized  and  doing 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  Stale: 

"(iiJ  is  authorized  under  such  laws  to  exer- 
cise trust  powers  or  to  conduct  an  insurance 
business; 

"(Hi)  is  sutfject  to  supervision  or  examina- 
tion by  Federal  or  State  authority:  and 

"(iv)  has  at  all  times  a  combined  capital 
and  surplus  in  excess  of  such  minimum 
amount  (not  less  than  1 1,000,000)  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  prescribes  in  regulations. 

"(B)  If- 

"(i)  a  bank  or  other  financial  institution 
would,  Irut  for  this  subparagraph,  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  bonded  under  this  section  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  the  exception 
provided  in  subparagraph  (A), 

"(ii)  the  bank  or  financial  institution  is 
authorized  to  exercise  trust  powers,  and 

"(Hi)  the  deposits  of  the  bank  or  financial 
institution  are  not  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, 

such  exception  shall  apply  to  such  bank  or 
financial  institution  only  if  the  bank  or  in- 
stitution meets  bonding  requirements  under 
State  law  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines are  at  least  equivalent  to  those  im- 
posed on  banks  by  Federal  law. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
scribe the  amount  of  a  bond  under  this  sec- 
tion at  the  l>eginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  para- 
graph such  amount  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  handled.  In 
no  case  shall  such  bond  be  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $500,000,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Latmr,  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  all  interested  parties, 
and  other  consideration  of  the  record,  may 
prescribe  an  amount  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  prescribing  the 
amount  of  a  bond  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
amount  of  funds  handled  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  handled  by  the  person,  group,  or  cIclss 
to  6e  covered  by  such  bond  or  by  their  prede- 
cessor or  predecessors,  if  any,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  or  to  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  handled  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  such  person,  group,  or  class,  estimat- 
ed as  provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Latmr. 

"(c)  A  bond  required  by  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  shall  include  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  considers 
necessary  to  protect  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
against  loss  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  bonded  person  di- 
rectly or  through  connivance  urith  others: 

"(2)  shall  have  as  surety  thereon  a  corpo- 
rate surety  company  which  is  an  acceptable 
surety  on  Federal  bonds  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  sections  6  through  13  of  title  S: 
and 

"(3)  shaU  be  in  a  form  or  of  a  type  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  including 
individual  t>onds  or  schedule  or  blanket 
forms  of  l>onds  which  cover  a  group  or  class. 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  whom  subsection  (a)  applies,  to  receive, 
handle,  disburse,  or  otherwise  exercise  custo- 
dy or  control  of  any  of  the  funds  or  other 


property  of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  without 
being  bonded  as  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  fiduciary, 
or  any  other  person  having  authority  to 
direct  the  performance  of  functions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  to  permit  any  such 
function  to  be  performed  by  any  person  to 
whom  subsection  (a)  applies  unless  such 
person  has  met  the  requirements  of  such  suth 
sectiOTL 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  who  is  required  to  b« 
bonded  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shaU 
be  exempt  from  any  other  provision  of  law 
which  would,  but  for  this  subsection,  require 
such  person  to  be  bonded  for  the  handling  of 
the  funds  or  other  property  of  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescrH>e 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding exempting  a  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons from  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
"§8479.  Exculpatory  procisiont;  insuranee 

"(a)  Any  provision  in  an  agreement  or  in- 
strument which  purports  to  relieve  a  fiduci- 
ary from  responsibility  or  liability  for  any 
responsitrility,  obligation,  or  duty  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  void. 

"(b)(1)  The  Executive  Director  may  re- 
quire employing  agencies  to  contribute  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
amount  such  agencies  are  required  to  con- 
trilyute  in  accordance  with  section  8432(c)  of 
this  title  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund. 

"(2)  The  sums  credited  to  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
available  and  may  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive  Director  to  purchase  insur- 
ance to  cover  potential  lialrility  of  persons 
who  serve  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund,  without 
regard  to  whether  a  policy  of  insurance  per- 
mits recourse  by  the  insurer  against  the  fi- 
duciary in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  a  fiduci- 
ary obligatiOTL  ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  at  the  l>eginning  of  part  III  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  83  the 
following  new  item: 
"84.  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 

System 8401. ". 

TITLE  II— OTHER  AMENDMEIVTS  TO  TITLE  5 
OF  THE  VNITED  STATES  CODE 

SEC.  HI.  TREATMEST  VSDER  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM  OF  CERTMS  ISDI- 
VIDVALS  EXCLIDED  FROM  FEDERAL 
EMPLO  VEES  ■  RETIREMENT  S  YSTEM. 

(a)  Deductions,  Contributions,  and  De- 
posits.—(1)  Section  8334  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)(l)  Effective  with  respect  to  pay  peri- 
ods l>eginning  after  December  31,  1986,  in 
administering  this  section  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  described  in  section  8402(b)(2)  of 
this  title- 

"(A)  the  amount  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held by  the  employing  agency  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  instead  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  contribution  under 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  contributed  under  such 
sentence  if  this  subsection  had  not  been  en- 
acted 

"(2)(A)  With  respect  to  Federal  wages  of 
an  employee  or  Memt>er  (or  that  portion 
thereof)  not  exceeding  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  during  the  calendar  year  in- 


volved, the  appropriate  amount  to  t>e  de- 
ducted and  uHthheld  under  this  subsection 
is  the  amount  by  which— 

"(i)  the  total  deduction  for  those  wages  (or 
for  that  portion)  exceeds; 

"(ii)  the  OASDI  contrilnition  with  respect 
to  those  wages  (or  that  portion). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  portion  of  Feder- 
al wages  of  an  employee  or  Member  which 
exceed  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
during  the  calendar  year  involved,  the  ap- 
propriate amount  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  subsection  is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  deduction  for  that  portiotL 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  term  'Federal  wages'  means  basic 
pay  for  service  as  an  employee  or  Member, 
as  the  case  may  be: 

"(ii)  the  term  'contribution  and  l>enefit 
base'  means  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  period  in- 
volved as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(Hi)  the  term  'total  deduction',  as  used 
uiith  respect  to  any  Federal  wages  (or  por- 
tion thereof),  means  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  those  wages  (or  of  that  portion), 
multiplied  by  the  percentage  which  (but  for 
this  sut>section)  would  apply  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to 
the  inditddual  involved;  and 

"(iv)  the  term  'OASDI  contribution',  with 
respect  to  any  income,  mcons  the  amount  of 
tax  which  may  be  imposed  under  section 
3101(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  such  income  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  income  which  is  not  a 
part  of  Federal  wages). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  deposit  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  for  any  service 
with  respect  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  applies  shall  be  equal  to  an 
amount  determined  based  on  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  in- 
clude interest ". 

(2)  Such  section  8334  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  suluection 
(e),  by  striking  out  "or  (j)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(j),  or  (k)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (f),  by  inserting  "or  tkf" 
after  "subsection  (a)":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (h),  t>y  striking  out  "and 
(})"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(j),  and 
(k)". 

(b)  Offset  in  Benefits.— (1)  Subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovnng: 
"§8349.  Offset  relating  to  certain  l)enefU»  under 

the  Social  Security  Act 

"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  if  an  individual 
under  section  8402(b)(2)  is  entitled  or 
would  on  proper  application  be  entitled,  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  annuity  other- 
wise payable  to  such  individual  shall  be  re- 
duced under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  A  reduction  under  this  subsection 
commences  l>eginning  with  the  first  month 
for  which  the  individual  both— 

"(A)  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this 
sutxhapter;  and 

"(B)  is  entitled,  or  would  on  proper  appli- 
cation be  entitled,  to  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(3)(A)(i)  Subject  to  clause  (ii)  and  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C),  the  amount  of  a  re- 
duction under  this  subsection  shall  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between— 

"(I)  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  which 
would  be  payable  to  the  individual  for  the 
month  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2);  and 


"(II)  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  which 
would  be  so  payable,  excluding  all  wages  de- 
rived from  Federal  service  of  the  individual, 
and  assuming  the  individual  were  fuUy  in- 
sured (as  defined  by  section  214(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act). 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  sut>section,  the 
amount  of  a  benefit  referred  to  in  subclause 
(I)  or  (ID  of  clause  (i)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  subsections  (b)  through  (I) 
of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
wittiout  regard  to  the  requirement  that  an 
application  for  such  benefit  be  filed. 
"(B)  A  reduction  under  this  subsection— 
"(i)  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

"(I)  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  to  which 
the  individual  is  entitled  (or  umuld  on 
proper  application  be  entitled)  for  the 
month  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  deter- 
mined vnthout  regard  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (I)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

"(II)  a  fraction,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 8421(b)(3)  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
ual, except  that  the  reference  to  'service'  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  such  section  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  Federal  service;  and 

"(ii)  may  not  cause  the  annuity  payment 
for  an  individual  to  be  reduced  below  zero. 
"(C)  An  amount  computed  under  sub- 
clause (I)  or  (II)  of  sut)paragraph  (A)(i),  or 
under  subparagraph  (B)(i)(I),  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  a  reduction 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  adjusted 
under  section  8340  of  this  title. 

"(4)  A  reduction  under  this  subsection  ap- 
plies unth  respect  to  the  annuity  otherwise 
payable  to  such  indiiHdual  under  this  sub- 
chapter (other  than  under  section  8337)  for 
the  month  int>olved— 

"(A)  based  on  service  of  such  individual: 
and 

"(B)  without  regard  to  section  8345(j),  if 
otherwise  applicable. 

"(5)  The  operation  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered for  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
21S(a)(7)(B)(i)  or  the  provisions  of  section 
21S(d)(5)(ii)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  de- 
termining any  amount  under  sul>clause  (I) 
or  (II)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)(i)  or  paragraph 
(3)(B)(i)(I)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter— 

"(A)  a  disability  annuity  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  section  8402(b)(2)  is  en- 
titled under  this  sut>chapter,  and 

"(B)  a  survivor  annuity  to  which  a  person 
is  entitled  under  this  subchapter  based  on 
the  service  of  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 8402(b)(2). 

shall  be  subject  to  reduction  under  this  sub- 
section if  that  individual  or  person  is  also 
entitled  (or  would  on  proper  application 
also  be  entitled)  to  any  similar  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
based  on  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  such  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 8402(b)(2). 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  re- 
ductions under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  reductions  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  computed  and  otherwise  made. 
"(B)  Reductions  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  discontinued  if,  or  for  so  long  as,  en- 
titlement to  the  similar  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1))  is  terminated  (or,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  not  made 
proper  application  therefor,  u>ould  be  termi- 
nated). 


"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  section 
224  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefit  used  to  compute  the  re- 
duction under  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  the  CSRS  annuity  considered  shall  be  the 
amount  of  the  CSRS  annuity  before  applica- 
tion of  this  sectioru 

"(4)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulatioru 
to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Federal  service'  means  service  which 
is  employment  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  reason  of 
the  amendments  made  by  section  101  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. ". 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  83  of  title  5, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"8349.    Offset   relating   to  certain   benefits 

under  the  Social  Security  Act ". 

(c)  Creditability  of  Interim  Service.— Sec- 
tion 8334(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  any  provi- 
sion of  section  206(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983,  the  percentage 
of  basic  pay  required  under  this  subsection 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 8402(b)(2)  ShaU,  with  respect  to  any 
covered  service  (as  defined  by  section 
203(a)(3)  of  such  Act)  performed  by  such  in- 
dividual after  December  31.  1983.  and  before 
January  1.  1987.  be  equal  to  1.3  percent". 

SEC.  Mt  son-applicability  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
UNDER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM. 

(a)  Employees.— Section  8331(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (ii)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ii)  an  employee  subject  to  another  retire- 
ment system  for  Oovemment  employees 
(other  than  an  employee  described  in  clause 
(X);": 

(2)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(viii); 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ix)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  clause  (ix)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(x)  an  employee  subject  to  the  Federal 
Employees '  Retirement  System. ". 

(b)  Members  of  CoNORESs.-Section 
8331(2)  of  title  5.  UniUd  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  such  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
subject  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  or  who  makes  an  election 
under  section  8401(20)  of  this  title  not  to  be 
subject  to  such  System;". 

SEC.  tU.  FAY  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RETIREMENT  THRIFT 
INVESTMENT  BOARD. 

Section  5314  of  titU  5,  UniUd  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Executive  Director,  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board. ". 

SEC.  in.  ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  ANNUITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— TitU  5.    UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  afUr  section 
8343  the  following: 
"g  8343a.  Alternative  forms  of  annuities 

"(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regtdations  under  which  an 
employee  or  Member  may.  at  the  time  of  re- 
tiring under  this  subchapUr  (other  than 


under  section  8337  of  this  titU).  eUct  annu- 
ity benefits  under  this  section  insUad  of  any 
other  tyenefiU  under  this  subchapter  (includ- 
ing any  benefiU  under  section  8341  of  this 
titU)  based  on  the  service  of  the  employee  or 
Member. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  Office  ■ 
shall  by  regulation  provide  for  such  alUma- 
live  forms  of  annuities  at  the  Office  consid- 
ers appropriate,  except  that  among  the  alUr- 
natives  offered  shall  be— 
"(1)  an  alUmative  which  provide*  for— 
"(A)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  to 
the  employee  or  Member;  and 

"(B)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  for  life;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  or  Member 
who  is  marrUd  at  the  time  of  retirement,  an 
alUmative  which  provides  for— 

"(A)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  to 
the  employee  or  Memt>er;  and 

"(B)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  employ- 
ee or  Member  for  life,  with  a  survivor  annu- 
ity payabU  for  the  life  of  a  surviving  spouse. 
"(c)  Each  alternative  provided  for  under 
subsection  (b)  shall,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble,  be  designed  such  that  the  present  value 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  such  alUma- 
tive (including  any  lump-sum  credit)  is  ac- 
tuariaUy  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided the  employee  or  Memtxr  under  this 
subchapUr,  as  compuUd  under  subsection* 
(a)-(i)  and  (n)  of  section  8339  ofthU  title. 

"(d)  An  employee  or  Member  who.  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  this  subchapter- 

"(1)  is  married,  shall  be  ineligibU  to  make 
an  election  under  this  section  unless  a 
waiver  is  made  under  section  8339(j)(l)  of 
thU  title;  or 

"(2)  has  a  former  spouse,  shall  be  ifUligibU 
to  make  an  election  under  this  section  if  the 
former  spouse  is  entitled  to  benefiU  under 
section  8341(h)  or  834S(j)  of  this  titU  (based 
on  the  service  of  the  employee  or  Member) 
under  the  Urms  of  a  decree  of  divorce  or  an- 
nulment, or  a  court  order  or  court-approved 
property  settlement  incident  to  any  such 
decree,  with  respect  to  which  the  Office  ha* 
been  duly  notified. 

"(e)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  mar- 
rUd at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this  sub- 
chapUr and  who  make*  an  eUction  under 
Uiis  section  may,  during  the  18-month 
period  beginning  on  the  dote  of  retirement, 
make  the  eUction  provided  for  under  section 
8339(0)  of  thU  titU,  subject  to  the  deposit  re- 
quirement thereunder. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  The 
analysis  for  chapUr  83  of  title  5.  United 
StaUa  Code,  it  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  8343  the  follow- 
ing: 
"8343a.  AlUmative  form*  of  annuitie*.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  8342(a) 
of  titU  S.  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  8343a  of  this 
titU,  the". 
SEC.  us.  retirement  counseung. 

(a)  In  General.— SubchapUr  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  S.  United  State*  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  201(b).   is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"8835C.  ReUrtment  eountUnt 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Urm  'retirement  counselor',  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  agency,  means  an  employee  of 
the  agency  who  is  designated  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  to  furnish  information  on  bene- 
fiU under  this  subchapter  and  chapter  84  of 
thU  titU  and  counseling  *ervice»  relating  to 
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such   benefits   to   other  employees   of  the 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  establish  a  training 
program  for  all  retirement  counselors  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 

"IcXD  The  training  program  established 
under  subsection  lb)ll)  of  this  section  shall 
■  provide  for  comprehensive  training  in  the 
provisions  and  administration  of  this  sub- 
chapter and  chapter  84  of  this  title,  shall  6c 
designed  to  promote  fully  informed  retire- 
ment decisions  by  employees  and  Members 
under  this  subchapter  and  individuals  sub- 
ject to  chapter  84  of  this  title,  and  shall  6e 
revised  as  necessary  to  assure  that  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  retirement  counselors 
of  agencies  under  the  program  is  current 

"12)  The  Director  shall  conduct  a  training 
session  under  the  training  program  at  least 
once  every  3  months. 

"13)  Once  each  year,  each  retirement  coun- 
selor of  an  agency  shall  successfully  com- 
plete a  training  session  conducted  under  the 
training  program. ". 

lb)  Chapter  Analysis.— The  chapter  analy- 
sis  at   the   beginning  of  such   chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  8349  the  following: 
"83S0.  Retirement  counseling. ". 

SEC.  Mt  PAKTICIPATION  BY  CERTAI.V  EMPLOYEES 
AND  MEMBERS  OMY  IN  THE  THRIFT 
SA  Vises  PLAN. 

(a)(1)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 201(b)  and  20S(a)  of  this  Act),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section.' 
"S83S1.  Participation  in  the  Thrift  Saving*  Plan 

"(a)(1)  An  employee  or  Member  may  elect 
to  contribute  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  8437  of  this  title. 

"(2)  An  election  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  only  during  a  period  provided 
under  section  8432(b)  for  individuals  who 
are  subject  to  chapter  84  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  sulisection,  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ters III  and  VII  of  chapter  84  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  employees  and 
Members  making  contributions  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sectiotu 

"(2)  An  employee  or  Member  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  any  pay 
period  any  amount  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  employee's  or  Member's 
basic  pay  for  such  period. 

"(3)  No  contributions  may  be  made  by  an 
employing  agency  for  the  benefit  of  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  under  section  8432(c)  of 
this  title. 

"(4)  Section  8433(b)  of  this  title  applies  to 
any  employee  or  Member  who  elects  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sep- 
arates from  Government  employment  enti- 
tled to  an  immediate  annuity  under  this 
subchapter  (including  a  disability  retire- 
ment annuity  under  section  8337  of  this 
title)  or  separates  from  Government  employ- 
ment entitled  to  benefits  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title. 

"(5)  Section  8433(c)  of  this  title  applies  to 
any  employee  or  Member  who  elects  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Samngs  Fund 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sep- 
arates entitled  to  a  deferred  annuity  under 
this  subchapter. 

"(6)  Section  8433(d)  of  this  title  applies  to 
any  employee  or  Member  who  elects  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  sep- 
arates from  the  service  before  becoming  enti- 


tled to  an  immediate  or  deferred  annuity 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(7)(A)  The  provisions  of  section  8435  of 
this  title  that  require  a  waiver  or  consent  by 
the  spouse  of  an  employee  or  Member  (or 
former  employee  or  Member)  shall  not  apply 
loith  respect  to  sums  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Fund  contributed  by  the  employee  or 
Member  (or  former  employee  or  Member) 
and  earnings  in  the  fund  attributable  to 
such  sums. 

"(B)  An  election,  change  of  election,  or 
modification  (relating  to  the  commence- 
ment date  of  a  deferred  annuity)  authorised 
by  subchapter  III  of  chapter  84  of  this  title 
shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  a  married 
employee  or  Member,  and  a  loan  may  be  ap- 
proved under  section  8433(i)  of  this  title  in 
such  case,  only  after  the  Executive  Director 
notifies  the  employee's  or  Member's  spouse 
that  the  election,  change  of  election,  or 
modification  has  been  made  or  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  has  received  an  application 
for  such  loan,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  may  be  waived 
with  respect  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  if 
the  employee  or  Member  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board 
that  the  whereabouts  of  such  spouse  or 
former  spouse  cannot  6e  determined. 

"(8)  Sums  contributed  under  this  section 
and  earnings  attributable  to  such  sums  may 
be  invested  and  reinvested  only  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Investment  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  8438(b)(1)(A)  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  83  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"8351.  Participation  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan. ". 

(b)  An  election  may  first  be  made  by  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
Meml>er  of  Congress  under  section  8351  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)),  during  the  first  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section 
which  commences  on  or  after  July  1,  1987. 

SEC.  297.  MISCELLANEOIS  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  2105.— Section 
2105(c)(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  81"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  81,  chapter 
84, ". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Section  2109.— Section 
2109(1)  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'air  traffic  controller'  or  'controller' 
means  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  who,  in  an  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cility or  flight  service  station  facility— 

"(A)  is  actively  engaged— 

"(i)  in  the  separation  and  control  of  air 
traffic;  or 

"(ii)  in  providing  preflight  inflight  or 
airport  advisory  service  to  aircraft  Opera- 
tors; or 

"(B)  is  the  immediate  supervisor  of  any 
employee  described  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and". 

(c)  Amendment  to  Section  6301.— Section 
6301  (2)(B)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  an  individual  first  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  October  1.  1987;". 

(d)  Amendment  to  Section  6303.— The 
second  sentence  of  section  6303(a)  of  title  5, 


United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title  and  all  service  creditable  under  sec- 
tion 8411  of  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
chapter  84  of  this  title. ". 

(e)  Amendment  to  Section  8116.— Section 
8116  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  an  individual  receiinng  bene- 
fits for  disability  or  death  under  this  sub- 
chapter who  is  also  receiving  benefits  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  84  of  this  title  or 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  entitled  to  all  such  benefits, 
except  that— 

"(1)  benefits  received  under  section  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (on  account  of  dis- 
ability) shall  be  subject  to  reduction  on  ac- 
count of  ttenefits  paid  under  this  subchapter 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  224  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  benefits  received  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  death  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  compensation  payable 
under  this  subchapter  based  on  the  Federal 
service  of  an  employee  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  such  social  security  bene- 
fits payable  that  are  attributable  to  Federal 
service  of  that  employee  covered  by  chapter 
84  of  this  title.  However,  eligibility  for  or  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  under  chapter  84  of  this 
title,  or  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Stxnal 
Security  Act  by  virtue  of  service  covered  by 
chapter  84  of  this  title,  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  employee  to  compensation  for 
scheduled  disabilities  specified  by  section 
8107(c)  of  thU  title.". 

(f)  Amendments  to  Section  8331.— Section 
8331(1)  of  title  5,  United  StaUs  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  202(a),  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (G)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(G)  an  individual  first  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  Octolter  1,  1987;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  Ox),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (x)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  clause  (i)  the 
following: 

"(xi)  an  employee  under  the  Botanic 
Garden  excluded  by  the  Director  or  Acting 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  under  sec- 
tion 8347(1)  of  this  title. ". 

(g)  Amendments  to  Section  8332.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 8332(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12).  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  a 
semicolon,  redesignating  the  second  para- 
graph (13)  as  paragraph  (14),  and  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  (14) 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  ";  and"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  the 
following: 

"(15)  subject  to  section  8334(c)  and  8339(i) 
of  this  title,  service  performed  on  or  after 
January  3,  1969,  and  before  January  4,  1973, 
as  the  Washington  Representative  for  Guam 
or  the  Washington  Representative  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  only  if  the  individual  serves 
as  a  Member  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  after  January  2,  1973. "; 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence  after  paragraph 
(15)  (as  added  by  subparagraph  (B)),  by 
striking  "(13)" and  inserting  "(14)";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loiDing:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter, 
service  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 


(IS)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered 
Member  service. ". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8332(f)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "(13)"  and  inserting  "(14)". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8332(k)(l) 
of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "second"  and  inserting  "third". 

(h)  Amendments  to  Section  8342.— Section 
8342(a)  of  titU  5.  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (3),  by  insert- 
ing ",  or  chapter  84  of  this  title, "  after  "sub- 
chapter"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In 
applying  this  subsection  with  respect  to  an 
employee  or  Member  who  becomes  subject  to 
chapter  84  of  this  title,  entitlement  to  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  credit  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  if,  and  to  the  extent  that,  such  lump-sum 
credit  relates  to  service  of  a  type  described 
in  clauses  (i)  through  (Hi)  of  section 
302(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  Act  of  1986. ". 

(i)  Amendment  to  Section  8347.— Section 
8347  of  titU  5.  United  States  Code,  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(nJ(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  shall.  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  administration  of  this  subchap- 
ter by  the  Office,  and  to  the  extent  consid- 
ered appropriate  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence— 

"(A)  determine  entitlement  to  benefits 
under  this  subchapter  based  on  the  service 
of  employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency; 

"(B)  maintain  records  relating  to  the  serv- 
ice of  such  employees; 

"(C)  compute  benefits  under  this  sulxhap- 
ter  based  on  the  service  of  such  employees; 

"(D)  collect  deposits  to  the  Fund  made  by 
such  employees,  their  spouses,  and  their 
former  spouses; 

"(E)  authorise  and  direct  disbursements 
from  the  Fund  to  the  extent  txised  on  service 
of  such  employees;  and 

"(F)  perform  such  other  functions  under 
this  subchapter  as  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  in  consultation  vHth  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion and,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  serv- 
ices to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  re- 
guests  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)(A)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, in  coTisultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  regulations  shall  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  inspect  and  audit 
disbursements  from  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disattility  Fund  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  submit  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
regulations  take  effect 

"(4)(A)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1984  for 
Certain  Employees  shall  apply  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  subchapter  to  the  extent 


that  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  are 
administered  under  this  subsectioru 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  sut>paragraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  section  8347(d)  of  this  title 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  who  are  subject 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. ". 

(j)  Amendments  to  Section  8348.—Section 
8348(a)  of  title  5,  VniUd  States  Code.  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXA),  by  striking  out 
"subchapter;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter  or  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
84  of  this  title  which  relate  to  t>eriefit*  pay- 
able out  of  the  Fund;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (H(B)— 

(A)  by  inseHing  "or  8462"  after  "8340"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "title,  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title  or  sut>chapters  II 
and  IV  of  chapter  84  of  this  title,  and";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter,  chapter  84  of  this  title. ". 

(k)  Amendments  to  Chapter  87.— Chapter 
87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  amending  section  8701(a)(6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  an  individual  first  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  October  1, 1987."; 

(2)  in  section  8706.  by  striking  out  subsec- 
titm  (c)  and  redesignating  subsections  Id), 
(e),  and  (f)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 8714a  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  optional  insurance  on 
an  employee  stops  on  his  separation  from 
service  or  12  months  after  discontinuance  of 
his  pay.  whichever  is  earlier,  subject  to  a 
provision  for  temporary  extension  of  life  in- 
surance coverage  and  for  conversion  to  an 
individual  policy  of  life  insurance  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  Office. "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8714b(c)(l)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  the  additional  optional 
insurance  elected  by  an  employee  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  stop  on  separation  from 
service  or  12  months  after  discontinuance  of 
his  pay,  whichever  is  earlier,  subject  to  a 
provision  for  temporary  extension  of  life  in- 
surance coverage  and  for  conversion  to  an 
individual  policy  of  life  insurance  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  Office. ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 8714c  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  <n 
this  subsection,  the  optional  life  insurance 
on  family  members  shall  stop  at  the  earlier 
of  the  employee's  death,  the  t.uployee's  sepa- 
ration from  the  service,  or  12  months  after 
discontinuance  of  pay.  subject  to  a  provi- 
sion for  temporary  extension  of  life  insur- 
ance coverage  and  for  conversion  to  indi- 
vidual policies  of  life  insurance  under  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Office. ". 

(I)  Amendments  to  Section  8901.— Section 
8901  of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed^ 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (IXE)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(E)  an  individual  first  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  October  1. 1987;"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)(A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  an  employee  who  retires- 


"(i)  on  an  immediate  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  this  title,  or  an- 
other retirement  system  for  employees  of  the 
Oovemment,  after  S  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice; 

"(H)  under  section  8412  or  8414  of  thU 
title;  or 

"(Hi)  for  dUabUity  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  thU  title.  chapUr  84  of  thU 
title,  or  another  retirement  system  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment;"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "or 
chapter  84"  after  "83"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (lOXOd),  by  inserting 
"or  8467"  after  "834S(i)"  by  inseHing  "or 
844S"  afUr  "8341(h)".  and  by  striking  out 
"System),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"System  or  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System), ";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (lOXCXiit— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  834S(j)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "8345(j),  8445,  or  8467" 
and  by  striking  out  "System)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "System  or  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  8417(b)"  after 
"8339(jX3)". 

(m)  Amendments  to  Section  8905.— Section 
8905(0(1)  of  titU  5,  United  StaUs  Code,  te 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or 
8417(b)"  afUr  "8339(jX3)";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  834S(j)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"8345(j),  8445.  or  8467". 

(n)  Amendment  to  Section  5102.— Section 
5102(0(14)  of  title  5,  United  StaUs  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Invest- 
ment Management  System  appointed  under 
section  8474(0(2)  of  thU  titU)"  after 
"United  States". 
TITLE  III— OTHER  PROVISIONS  REUTING  TO 

THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 

MENT  SYSTEM 
SEC.  SOI.  ELECTIONS 

(a)  Elections  for  Individuals  Subject  to 
THE  Civil  Service  Retirement  Systtm.- 
(1)(A)  Any  individual  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (b))  who,  as  of  June 
30,  1987,  is  employed  by  the  Federal  (jtovem- 
ment,  and  who  is  then  subject  to  subchapUr 
III  of  chapter  83  of  titU  5.  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  may  eUct  to  become  subject  to  chapter 
84  of  such  title. 

(B)  An  election  under  this  paragraph  may 
not  be  made  before  July  1.  1987,  or  afUr  De- 
cember 31. 1987. 

(2)(A)  Any  individual  who,  after  June  30, 
1987,  becomes  reemployed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  who  is  then  subject  to  sub- 
chapUr III  of  chapter  83  of  titU  5.  United 
States  Code,  may  eUct  to  become  subject  to 
chapter  84  of  such  titU. 

(B)  An  election  uncUr  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  it  is  made  during  the 
six-month  period  beginning  on  the  daU  on 
which  reemployment  commences. 

(b)  Elections  for  Certain  Individuals 
Serving  Continuously  Since  December  31, 
1983.— The  following  ruUs  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  described  in  section 
8402(b)(1)  oftitU  5.  UniUd  States  Code: 

(1)  If,  as  of  December  31.  1986.  the  individ- 
ual is  subject  to  sut>chapUr  III  of  chapUr  83 
of  title  5.  United  StaUs  Code,  but  is  not  sub- 
ject to  section  204  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983,  the  individual  shall 
remain  so  subject  to  such  subchapUr  unless 
the  individual  eUcU,  afUr  June  30.  1987. 
and  before  January  1, 1988— 
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(A)  to  become  »ubject  to  such  subchapter 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
in  section  8402(b>l2)  of  such  title  who  is  sub- 
ject to  such  subchapter:  or 

<B)  to  become  subject  to  chapter  84  of  such 
title. 

An  individual  eligible  to  maJte  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  may  make  the  election 
described  in  subparagraph  tA>  or  (B),  but 
not  both. 

(2)  If,  as  of  December  31,  1986.  the  individ- 
ual is  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  and  is  also 
subject  to  section  204  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983,  the  individual— 

(A/  shall,  as  of  January  1,  1987,  become 
siUiject  to  such  subchapter  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  described  in  section 
8402(b)(2)  of  such  title  who  is  subject  to  such 
sul>chapter:  and 

(B)  may  (during  the  six-month  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)(B))  elect  to 
become  subject  to  chapter  84  of  such  title. 

(3)(A)(i)  If  as  of  December  31,  1986,  the  in- 
dividual is  not  subject  to  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  the 
individuxil  may,  during  the  six-month 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B), 
and  if  such  individual  has  not  since  become 
subject  to  such  subchapter  pursuant  to  noti- 
fication under  section  8331(2)  of  such  title, 
elect  to  become  subject  to  chapter  84  of  such 
title. 

(ii)  An  individual  who  makes  an  election 
under  this  subparagraph  ceases  to  be  eligible 
to  become  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  pursu- 
ant to  notification  under  section  8331(2)  of 
such  title. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)(ii),  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pre- 
clude an  individual  from  becoming  subject 
to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  notifica- 
tion under  section  8331(2)  of  such  title. 
Horoever,  an  individual  who  becomes  sub- 
ject to  such  subchapter  pursuant  to  notifica- 
tion under  such  section  8331(2)  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986,  shall  become  subject  to  such 
subchapter  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  apply  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
described  in  section  8402(b)(2)  of  such  title 
who  is  subject  to  such  subchapter. 

(c)  Effective  Date;  Irrevocability.— An 
election  made  under  this  section— 

(1)  shall  take  effect  beginning  with  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  election;  and 

(2)  shall  be  irrevocable. 

(d)  Condition  for  Making  an  Election; 
Extension  To  Satisfy  Condition.— (1)  An 
election  under  this  section  to  become  subject 
to  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  6c  considered  effective  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  having  one  or  more  former 
spouses,  unless  the  election  is  made  with  the 
written  consent  of  such  former  spouse  (or 
each  such  former  spouse,  if  there  is  more 
than  one). 

(2)(A)  This  subsection  applies  with  respect 
to  a  former  spouse  who  (based  on  the  service 
of  the  individual  involved)  is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  8341(h)  or  8345(j)  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  under  the  terms 
of  a  decree  of  divorce  or  annulment,  or  a 
court  order  or  court-approved  property  set- 
tlement incident  to  any  such  decree,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement has  been  dtUy  notified 

(B)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  former  spouse  wtio  has  ceased  to 


be  so  entitled  as  a  result  of  remarrying 
before  age  55. 

(3)  The  requirement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  considered  satisfied  vrith  respect  to 
a  former  spouse  if  the  individual  seeking  to 
make  the  election  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Office  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Office)— 

(A)  that  the  former  spouse's  whereabouts 
cannot  6c  determined;  or 

(B)  that,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  individual  to  seek  the 
former  spouse's  consent  would  otherwise  be 
inappropriate. 

(4)(A)  The  Office  shall,  upon  application 
of  an  individual,  grant  an  extension  for 
such  individual  to  make  an  election  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  if  such  individual— 

(i)  files  application  for  extension  before 
the  end  of  the  period  during  which  such  in- 
dividual would  otherwise  be  eligible  to  make 
such  election;  and 

(ii)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Office  that  the  extension  is  needed  to  secure 
the  modification  of  a  decree  of  divorce  or 
annulment  (or  a  court  order  or  court-ap- 
proved property  settlement  incident  to  any 
such  decree)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  consent 
requirement  under  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  An  extension  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  for  6  months  or  for  such  longer 
period  as  the  Office  considers  appropriate. 

(e)  Exclusions.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  an  indixndual  under  section 
8331(1)(G)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  nt  EFFECT  OF  AN  BLECTIOX  V\DER  SECTION 
Ml  TO  BECOME  SVBJECT  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  General  and  Special  Rules.— All  provi- 
sions of  chapter  84  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code  (including  those  relating  to  disability 
benefits,  survivor  benefits,  and  any  reduc- 
tions to  provide  for  survivor  benefits)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
becomes  subject  to  such  chapter  pursuant  to 
an  election  under  section  301,  except  if,  or  to 
the  extent  that,  such  provisions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  following: 

(1)(A)  Any  civilian  service  which  is  per- 
formed before  the  effective  date  of  the  elec- 
tion under  section  301  shall  not  be  credita- 
ble under  chapter  84  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsectioTL 

(B)  Any  service  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  which  is  covered  service  within  the 
meaning  of  section  203(a)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (97  Stat 
1107;  5  U.S.C.  8331  note)  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  "covered  service") 
shall  be  creditable  under  chapter  84  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  if— 

(i)  with  respect  to  any  such  service  per- 
formed before  January  1,  1987,  1.3  percent  of 
basic  pay  for  such  service  was  withheld  in 
accordance  with  such  Act  or,  if  either  such 
withholding  was  not  made  or  was  made,  but 
the  amount  so  withheld  was  subsequently  re- 
funded, 1.3  percent  of  basic  pay  for  such 
period  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  (Jivil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund"),  with  interest  (computed  under  sec- 
tion 8334(e)  of  such  title):  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  any  such  service  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1986,  and  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  election,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  basic  pay  for  such 
service  which  would  be  required  to  6c  with- 
held under  section  8422(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Fund  by  the  individucU  tncoiwcd,  whether  by 
withholdings  from  pay  or,  if  either  no  with- 


holding was  made  or  was  made,  but  the 
amount  withheld  was  subsequently  refund- 
ed, the  aforementioned  percentage  of  basic 
pay  for  such  period  is  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  Fund,  with  interest  (computed  under 
section  8334(e)  of  such  title). 

(C)  Any  service  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)— 

(i)  which  is  not  covered  service; 

(ii)  which  constitutes  service  of  a  type  de- 
scribed in  section  8411(b)(3)  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code  (determined  uHthout 
regard  to  whether  such  service  was  per- 
formed before,  on,  or  after  January  1,  1989, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8411(f)  of  such  tiOe);  and 

(Hi)  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  equal  to 
less  than  5  years; 

shall  be  creditable  under  chapter  84  of  such 
title,  subject  to  section  8411(f)  of  such  title. 

(D)  Any  service  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(i)  which  is  not  covered  service; 

(ii)  which  constitutes  service  of  a  type  de- 
scribed in  section  8411(b)(3)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (determined  without 
regard  to  whether  such  service  was  per- 
formed before,  on,  or  after  January  1,  1989, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8411(f)  of  such  title):  and 

(Hi)  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  equal  to  S 
years  or  more; 
shall  be  creditable  for  purposes  of— 

(I)  section  8410  of  such  title,  relating  to 
the  minimum  period  of  civilian  service  re- 
quired to  be  eligible  for  an  annuity: 

(II)  any  provision  of  section  8412  (other 
than  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  thereof),  8413, 
8414,  8442(b)(1)(B),  or  8451  of  such  title 
which  relates  to  a  minimum  period  of  serv- 
ice for  entitlement  to  an  annuity; 

(III)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6); 

(IV)  any  provision  of  section  8412(d)  of 
such  title  which  relates  to  a  minimum 
period  of  service  for  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity, but  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  was 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter; 
and 

(V)  any  provision  of  section  8412(e)  of 
such  title  which  relates  to  a  minimum 
period  of  service  for  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity, but  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  was 
as  an  air  traffic  controller. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  creditability  under  chapter  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  of  any  military 
service  which  is  performed  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  election  under  section  301 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  such  chapter. 

(B)  If  the  electing  individual  has  per- 
formed service  described  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (Hi)  of  paragraph  (1)(D),  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  which,  but  for 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  would  be 
creditable  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1986,  stiall  be  creditable  for 
purposes  of— 

(i)  any  provision  of  section  8412  (other 
than  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  thereof),  8413,  or 
8414  of  such  title  which  relates  to  a  mini- 
mum period  of  service  for  entitlement  to  an 
annuity;  and 

(ii)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4). 

(3)(A)(i)  If  the  electing  individual  becomes 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  84  of  title  S,  United  States  Code, 
or  dies  leaving  a  survivor  or  survivors  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  subchapter  IV  of  such 


chapter,  the  annuity  for  such  individual 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual's 
accrued  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (4))  and  the  individual's  accrued  ben- 
efits under  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (5)). 

(ii)  An  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  individ- 
ual's annuity  computed  under  section  8415 
oftitU  5,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  If  the  electing  individual  becomes  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
if  it  becorrtes  necessary  to  compute  an  annu- 
ity under  section  8415  of  such  title  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  as  a  result  of  such 
individual's  having  t>ecome  so  entitled,  the 
methodology  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  tued  in  computing  any  such  annu- 
ity under  section  8415. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
I12)(B),  accrued  benefits  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  S,  United  States  Code  (but 
uHthout  regard  to  subsection  (j)  or  (k),  or  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (e),  of  section 
8339  of  such  title)  using  only  any  civilian 
service  under  paragraph  (1)(D),  and  any 
military  service  under  paragraph  (2)(B), 
which  would  be  creditable  for  purposes  of 
computing  an  annuity  under  such  subchap- 
ter. 

(5)  Accrued  benefits  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  computed  under  section  8415  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  using— 

(A)  total  service  creditable  under  chapter 
84  of  such  title  which  is  performed  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  election  under 
section  301;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  service  performed 
before  such  effective  date— 

(i)  creditable  civilian  service  (as  deter- 
mined under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
subsection)  other  than  any  service  descril>ed 
in  paragraph  (1)(D):  and 

(ii)  creditable  military  service  (as  deter- 
mined under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
subsection)  other  than  any  service  described 
in  paragraph  (2)(B). 

(6)(A)  For  purposes  of  any  computation 
under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5),  the  average  pay 
to  be  used  shall  be  the  largest  annual  rate  re- 
sulting from  averaging  the  individual's 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  over  any  3  con- 
secutive years  of  creditable  service  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  annuity  based  on  service  of  less 
than  3  years,  over  the  total  period  of  service 
so  creditable,  vHth  each  rate  weighted  by  the 
period  it  was  in  effect 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
service  shall  be  considered  creditable  if  it 
would  be  considered  creditable  for  purposes 
of  determining  average  pay  under  chapter 
83  or  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

(7)  The  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  the 
annuity  of  the  electing  individual  shall  be 
made  as  follows: 

(A)  The  portion  of  the  annuity  attributa- 
ble to  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  adjusted  at  the 
time  and  in  the  amount  provided  for  under 
section  8340  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(B)  The  portion  of  the  annuity  attributa- 
lUe  to  paragraph  (5)  shall  be  adjusted  at  the 
time  and  in  the  amount  provided  for  under 
section  8462  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

(8)  For  purposes  of  any  computation 
under  paragraph  (4)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  retires  under  section  8412  or 
8414  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  who 
dies  leaving  a  survivor  or  survivors  entitled 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  IV  of  such 


chapter,  sick  leave  creditable  under  section 
8339(m)  of  such  title  shall  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  of  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
individual's  credit  as  of  the  date  of  retire- 
ment or  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's election  under  section  301,  whichev- 
er is  less. 

(9)  In  computing  the  annuity  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  an  individual  retiring  under 
section  8412(g)  or  8413(b)  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  reduction  under  section 
8415(f)  of  such  title  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sum  computed  under  such  paragraph, 

(10)  An  annuity  supplement  under  section 
8421  of  title  5,  UniUd  States  Code,  shall  be 
computed  using  the  same  service  as  is  used 
for  the  computation  under  paragraph  (5). 

(11)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  to  an  annuitant's  survi- 
vor (other  than  a  child  under  section  8443  of 
title  5.  UniUd  StaUs  Code)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  total  percent  6]/  which  the  de- 
ceased annuitant's  annuity  was  increased 
under  paragraph  (7). 

(12)(A)  If  the  electing  individual  is  subject 
to  section  8344  of  title  S,  United  StaUs  Code, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  election,  payment 
of  annuity  benefits  otherwise  payable  to 
such  individual  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  such  title  (and  any  related  de- 
ductions from  pay)  shall  terminate  at  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  election. 

(B)  Accrued  benefits  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  an  individual  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  computed— 

(i)  in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (but  uHthout  regard  to 
subsection  (j)  or  (k),  or  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (e),  of  section  8339  of  such 
title)  using  only  any  civilian  service  under 
paragraph  (1)(D),  and  any  military  service 
under  paragraph  (2)(B),  which  would  be 
creditable  for  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity under  such  subchapter;  and 

(ii)  as  if  the  individual's  reemployment 
terminated  on  the  effective  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

(b)  Chapter  83  Qenerally  Inapplicable.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or 
paragraph  (2),  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  tiUe  5,  UniUd  StaUs  Code.  shaU  not 
apply  uHth  respect  to  any  individual  who 
l>ecomea  subject  to  chapUr  84  of  titU  5. 
UniUd  StaUs  Code,  pursuant  to  an  election 
under  section  301. 

(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1),  or  in  *u6- 
chapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  S,  United 
StaUs  Code,  shall  preclude— 

(A)  the  making  of  a  deposit  under  such 
subchapter  with  respect  to  any  civilian  serv- 
ice under  subsection  (a)(1)(D)  or  military 
service  under  subsectioti  (a)(2)(B)  either  by 
the  electing  individual  or,  for  purposes  of 
survivor  annuities,  by  a  survivor  of  such  in- 
dividual 

(B)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
clude the  payment  of  any  lump-sum  credit 
in  accordance  with  section  8342  of  title  5, 
UniUd  StaUs  Code. 

(c)  Refunds  Relating  to  Certain  Civiuan 
Service.— (1)  Any  indiiHdual  who  makes  an 
election  under  section  -301  to  become  subject 
to  chapUr  84  and  who.  with  respect  to  any 
period  before  the  effective  daU  of  the  eUc- 
tion,  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  (whether  by  de- 
ductions from  pay  or  by  a  deposit  or  rede- 
posit)  and  has  not  taken  a  refund  of  the  con- 
tribution (as  so  made),  shall  be  entitUd  to  a 
refund  equal  to— 

(A)  for  a  period  of  service  under  clause  (i) 
of  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  amount  by 
which— 


(i)  the  amount  contributed  with  respect  to 
such  period,  exceeds 

(ii)  the  amount  required  under  such  clau$e 
(i)  with  respect  to  such  period; 

(B)  for  a  period  of  service  under  clause  fW 
of  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  amount  by 
which— 

(i)  the  amount  so  contributed  with  respect 
to  such  period,  exceeds 

(ii)  the  amount  required  under  such  clause 
(ii)  with  respect  to  such  period;  au 

(C)  for  a  period  of  service  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  amount 
by  which— 

(i)  the  amount  so  contributed  loith  respect 
to  such  period,  exceeds 

(ii)  the  amount  required  under  such  sub- 
paragraph iDith  respect  to  such  period. 

(2)  A  refund  under  this  sutuection— 

(A)  shall  be  payabU  with  inUrest,  comptU- 
ed  at  the  rate  applicable  for  the  period  in- 
volved under  section  8331(8)(C)  of  title  S, 
UniUd  States  Code,  but  only  if  such  inUrest 
would  be  payable  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  lump-sum  credit  appropriately 
filed  under  subchapter  III  of  chapUr  83  of 
such  titU;  and 

(B)  shall  be  payabU  upon  written  appHea- 
tion  therefor  fiUd  with  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management 

SEC.  Stt.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  A\  ELECTION  TO 
BECOME  SIBJECT  TO  CHAPTER  M  SVB- 
JECT TO  CERTAIN  OFFSETS  RELATING 
TO  SOCIAL  SECl'RITY. 

(a)  Refund.— Any  individual  who  makes 
an  eUction  under  section  301(bKl)(A)  shall, 
upon  written  application  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  equal  to— 

(1)  for  the  period  t>eginning  on  January  I, 
1984.  and  ending  on  December  31.  1986,  the 
amount  by  which— 

(A)  the  total  amount  deducted  from  such 
individual's  basic  pay  under  such  section 
8334(a)(1)  for  such  period,  exceeds 

(B)  the  total  amount  which  woidd  have 
been  deducUd  if  such  individual  s  basic  pay 
had  instead  been  subject  to  section  8334(k) 
of  such  titU  during  such  period. 

(b)  Deposit  Requirements.— (1)  In  the  cote 
of  an  individual  who  becomes  subject  to  sub- 
chapUr  III  of  ChapUr  83  of  litU  5.  United 
StaUs  Code,  pursuant  to  notification  as  de- 
scribed in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
301(bt(3)(B).  service  performed  by  such  indi- 
vidual before  the  effective  daU  of  the  notifi- 
cation shall  not  6c  considered  creditabU 
under  such  sut>chapUr  unless— 

(A)  for  any  service  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  January  1.  1987.  and  ending  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date,  there  is 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  a  per- 
centage of  basic  pay  for  such  period  equal  to 
the  percentage  which  would  have  applied 
under  section  8334(k)  of  such  titU  if  such  in- 
dividual's pay  had  been  subject  to  such  sec- 
tion during  such  period; 

(B)  for  any  period  of  service  beginning  on 
January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  December 
31,  1986.  there  U  deposiUd  to  the  credit  of 
the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  1.3  percent  of 
basic  pay  for  such  period;  and 

(C)  for  any  period  of  service  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984,  there  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Fund  any  amount  required  with  respect 
to  such  period  under  such  subchapUr. 

(2)  A  deposit  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  by  the  individual  or,  for  purposes  of 
survivor  annuities,  a  survivor  of  such  indi- 
vidual 
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SBC.  Mt.  AMBNDMBNTS  RBLATING  TO  SOCIAL  SECV- 
lUTY. 

(aJ  Amendments  to  Social  Secukity  Act.— 
Section  ZlOlaXS)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  or";  and 

(3J  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(H)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  an  election 
by  such  individual  under  section  301ta)  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  19S6,  or  under  regulations  issued 
under  section  860  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  or  section  307  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees,  to  become  sublet  to  chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code:". 

ib>  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4.—Section  3121fb)<S)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in 
iieu  thereof  ",  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(H)  service  performed  by  an  individual 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  an  election 
by  such  individual  under  section  301(a)  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986,  or  under  regulations  issued 
under  section  860  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  or  section  307  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees,  to  become  subject  to  chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;". 

SEC.  3$i.  EXTEySIO.S  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES-  RE- 
TIHEME\T  COSTRIBITIOS  TEMPORARY 
ADJLSTMEST  act  of  /SAJ.  REFl\D  OF 
EXCESS  CO.VTRIBITIOSS. 

(a)  Extension.— The  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  (97  StaL  1106:  5  U.S.C. 
8331  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  202(6),  203(a)(4)(A), 
203(a)(4)(B),  204(a),  and  206(b)l2)(A)(i)  by 
striking  "May  1,  1986"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "January  1,  1987",  and  in  sec- 
tions 202(1)  and  206(c)(3)  by  striking  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1986"  and  inserting  "January  1, 
1987":  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
205,  by  striking  out  "and  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986,  and  1987". 

(b)  Refunds.— (1)  The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as  of  May 
1.  1986. 

(2)  Any  refund  payable  to  an  individual  as 
a  result  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  of  the  appropriate  retirement  system. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "retirement  system"  means  a  covered 
retirement  system  as  defined  by  section 
203(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Contribution  Temporary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1983  (97  StaL  1107:  5  U.S.C.  8331 
note). 

SEC.  Jm.  APPUCABILITY  TO  THE  VNITEB  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Section  1005(d)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  (other  than  the  Governors)  shall  be 
covered  by  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5.  The 
Postal  Service  shall  withhold  from  pay  and 
shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  the  amounts  specified 
in  or  determined  under  sxich  chapter  83  and 
subchapter  II  of  such  chapter  84,  respective- 


ly. The  Postal  Service  shall  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Thrift  Savings  Fund  the 
amounts  specified  in  or  determined  under 
subchapters  III  and  VII  of  such  chapter  84. ". 

SEC.  J»r.  VSE  OF  "NORMAL-COST  PERCESTAGE". 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  normal-cost  percentage  (as  defined 
by  section  8401(23)  of  title  5,  UniUd  States 
Code,  as  added  by  this  Act)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  shall  be  used 
to  value  the  cost  of  the  System  for  all  pur- 
poses in  which  the  cost  of  the  System  is  re- 
quired to  6e  determined  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  any  comparisons  be- 
tv)een  the  cost  of  performing  commercial  ac- 
tivities under  contract  unth  commercial 
sources  and  the  cost  of  performing  those  ac- 
tivities using  (SovemTJient  facilities  and 
personnel 

SBC.  MS.  RBTIREMEST  STUDY. 

(a)  Study  and  Plan.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Secretary  of  T^nsportation  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  retirement  systems 
provided  for  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions  and 
shall  develop  a  feasible  plan  or  plans  to  pro- 
vide portability  of  vested  retirement  benefits 
among  such  retirement  systems  and  other 
Federal  Government  retirement  systems. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
describing  the  plan  or  plans  developed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  the  implementation  of  such 
plan  or  plans. 

SEC.  ]»».  REPEAL  OF  AUTOMATIC  TRANSFER  PROVI- 
SION. 

Section  207  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement Contribution  Temporary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983  (97  StaL  1111;  5  U.S.C. 
8331  note)  is  repealed 

SEC.  J/H  DISCLOSURE  OF  RETURN  INFORMATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (I)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Disclosure  of  return  information 
to  carry  out  federal  employees'  retire- 
ment system.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  shall,  on  written  request, 
disclose  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment return  information  from  returns  with 
respect  to  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  1402),  wages  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(a)  or  3401(a)),  and 
payments  of  retirement  income,  which  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration as  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  or 
(S). 

"(D)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  dis- 
close return  information  undef  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  for  purposes  of,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in,  the  administration  of 
chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103(p)(3) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(10),  or  (11)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(10),  (11),  or  (12)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(10),  or  (11)"  in  the 
material  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10),  (11),  or  (12)", 
and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "(10).  or  (11)"  in  tub- 
paragraph  (F)(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(10).  (11).  or  (12)". 

(c)  Reimbursement.— The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  reimburse  the  coats 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services)  of  supplying— 

(1)  information  under  section  6103(l)(12) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

(2)  such  other  information  agreed  upon  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  which  is  required  in  the 
administration  of  chapters  83  and  84  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  1106  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  shall  apply  to  any  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection. 

SBC.  3IL  INITIAL  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
RETIREMENT  THRIFT  INVESTMENT 
BOARD. 

(a)  Initial  Appointment  of  Members.— Sec- 
tion 8472(c)  of  title  5.  United  StaUs  Code 
(as  added  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
tirement Thrift  Investment  Board  first  ap- 
pointed to  such  Board. 

(b)  Terms  of  Service.— Notwithstanding 
sut>section  (e)(1)  of  section  8472  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act),  the  term  of  service  of 
each  member  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  1  year,  except 
that  s^^ch  member  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  8472  and  con- 
firmed under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section. 

SEC.  312.  plan  FOR  DELAYED  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  THRIFT  SA  VINCS  FUND. 

Not  later  than  January  1,  1988,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  plan  to  afford  employees  of  the 
Federal  (jovemment  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  make  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  authorized  contributions  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  in  any  period  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  such  Fund,  in  a 
later  period,  the  excess  of  such  amount  over 
the  amount  contributed  during  such  period. 
The  plan  shall  include  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor considers  appropriate. 

TITLE  IV— FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

SEC.  4tL  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERE.VCES  TO  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Foreign  Service  Pension  System  Act 
of  1986". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980.— Whenever  in  this  title  a  section  or 
other  provision  is  amended,  such  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  seq.). 

SBC.  4*2.  RBDESICNATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  OF  ItSt. 

(a)  Conforming  Chapter  Amendments.— 
Chapter  8  of  title  I  (22  U.S.C.  4041  et  seq.)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  caption  of  such 
chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Chapter  8— Foreign  Service  RETtREMENT 
AND  Disability 

"subchapter  I— foreign  service  retiremsnt 

AND  disability  system" 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "this  subchapter";  and 


(3)  by  inserting  "under  this  subchapter" 
after  "payable  from  the  Fund"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  Relating  to 
Retirement  for  Disability  or  Incapacity.— 
(1)  Section  808(d)  (22  U.S.C.  4048(d))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  subchapter"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter I  of  such  chapter  8";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Act"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter". 

(2)  Section  808(e)  (22  U.S.C.  4048(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Act"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  Relating  to 
Death  in  Service.— Section  809(a)  (22  U.S.C. 
4049(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter". 

SEC.  4tS.  DEFINITION  OF  COURT. 

Section  804(3)  (22  U.S.C.  4044(3))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  any  Indian  court  as  defined  by 
section  201(3)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  April  11,  1968  (25  U.S.C. 
1301(3):  82  StaL  77)". 

SEC.  404.  CREDITABLE  SERVICE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
SUBCHAPTERS  I  AND  IL 

(a)  Pro  Rata  Share.— Section  804(10)  (22 
U.S.C.  4044(10))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(creditable  under  subchapter  I  or  II)  after 
"creditable  service"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Former  Spouses.— (1)  Section  814(a)(1) 
(22  U.S.C.  4054(a)(1))  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'credit- 
able service'  means  service  which  is  credita- 
ble under  subchapter  I  or  II. ". 

(2)  Section  814(b)(1)  (22  U.S.C.  4054(b)(1)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'creditabU'  service'  means 
service  which  is  creditable  under  subchapter 
I  or  II. ". 

(c)  Lump-Sum  Payments.— Section  81S(i) 
(22  U.S.C.  40SS(i»  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'creditable 
service'  means  service  which  is  creditable 
under  sulxhapter  I  or  II. ". 

SBC.  4tS.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Contributions  After  December  31. 
1986.— Section  805  (22  U.S.C.  4045)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (h),"  before  "7  percent"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (h): 

"(h)  Effective  with  respect  to  pay  periods 
beginning  after  December  31,  1986,  in  ad- 
ministering this  section  vnth  respect  to  a 
participant  described  in  section  853(c) 
whose  service  is  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  contributions  to  the  fund  and  inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  computed  as  if  section 
8334(k)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  were 
applical)le. ". 

(b)  Creditabiuty  or  Interim  Service.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  805  (22  U.S.C. 
4045(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  any  provition 
of  section  206(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983,  the  percentage  of  basic 
pay  required  under  this  subsection  in  the 
case  of  a  participant  described  in  section 
853(c)  shall,  with  respect  to  any  covered 
service  (a»  defined  by  section  203(a)(3)  of 
such  Act)  performed  by  such  individual 
after  December  31,  1983,  and  l>efore  January 
1,  1987,  be  equal  to  1.3  percent ". 

SBC.  404.  OFFSET  OF  ANNUITY  BY  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BE.SEFITS. 

Section  806  (22  U.S.C.  4046)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsectiorv 

"(m)  The  annuity  or  survivor  annuity 
payable  to  any  individual  subject  to  section 
805(h)  beginning  with  the  first  month  for 
which  such  individual  both— 

"(1)  attains  the  minimum  age  for  old  age 
ttenefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and 

"(2)  first  becomes  entitled,  or  would  upon 
proper  application  become  entitled,  for  dis- 
ability or  survivor  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  based  on  the  service 
of  any  individual  under  this  subchapter, 
shall  be  computed  as  if  section  8349  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  were  applicable. ". 

SEC.  4*7.  IS-MONTH  PERIOD  TO  ELECT  SURVIVOR  AN- 
NUITY. 

Section  806  (22  U.S.C.  4048)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(n)(l)(A)  A  participant— 

"(i)  who.  at  the  time  of  retirement,  is  mar- 
ried; and 

"(ii)  who  elects  at  such  time  (in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b))  to  waive  a  survi- 
vor annuity. 

may.  during  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  retirement  of  such  partici- 
pant, elect  to  have  a  reduction  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  made  in  the  annuity  of  the  partici- 
pant (or  in  such  portion  thereof  as  the  par- 
ticipant may  designate)  in  order  to  provide 
a  survivor  annuity  for  the  spouse  of  such 
participant 

"(B)  A  participant— 

"(i)  who,  at  the  time  of  retirement,  is  mar- 
ried, and 

"(ii)  who  at  such  time  designates  (in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b))  that  a  limited 
portion  of  the  annuity  of  such  participant  is 
to  be  used  as  the  base  for  a  survivor  annu- 
ity, 

may,  during  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  retirement  of  such  partici- 
pant, elect  to  have  a  greater  portion  of  the 
annuity  of  such  participant  so  usecL 

"(2)(A)  An  election  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  considered  effective  unless  the 
amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  is  deposited  into  the  Fund 
before  the  expiration  of  the  applicable  18- 
month  period  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  amount  to  be  deposited  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  under  this  subsection  is 
an  ainount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  additional  cost  to  the  System 
which  is  associated  unth  providing  a  survi- 
vor annuity  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  results  from  such  election  taking 
into  account  (I)  the  difference  (for  the 
period  betieeen  the  date  on  which  the  annu- 
ity of  the  former  participant  commences 
and  the  date  of  the  election)  between  the 
amount  paid  to  such  former  participant 
under  this  subchapter  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  if  such  election 
had  been  made  at  the  time  the  participant 


or  former  participant  applied  for  the  annu- 
ity, and  (II)  the  costs  associated  with  pro- 
viding the  later  election;  and 

"(ii)  interest  on  the  additional  cost  deter- 
mined under  clatue  (i)(I)  of  this  subpara- 
graph computed  using  the  interest  rate  spec- 
ified or  determined  under  section  80S  (d)(3) 
for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  amount 
to  be  deposited  is  determined. 

"(3)  An  election  by  a  participant  under 
this  subsection  voids  prospectively  any  elec- 
tion previously  made  in  the  case  of  such 
participant  under  subsection  (b). 

"(4)  An  annuity  which  is  reduced  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  percentage 
reductions  as  were  in  effect  at  Ihe  time  of 
the  retirement  of  the  participant  whose  an- 
nuity is  so  reduce<L 

"(5)  Rights  and  obligations  resulting  frx>m 
the  election  of  a  reduced  annuity  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  would  have  resulted 
had  the  participant  involved  elected  such 
annuity  at  the  time  of  retiring.  "■ 

SBC.  4M.  ALTERNATE  FORMS  OF  ANNUITIB8. 

Section  807  (22  U.S.C.  4047)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  a  partici- 
pant may,  at  the  time  of  retiring  under  this 
subchapter  (other  than  under  section  808), 
elect  annuity  benefits  under  this  section  in- 
stead of  any  other  benefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter (including  survivor  benefits)  based 
on  the  service  of  the  participant 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  Secre- 

.  tary  of  State  shall  by  regulation  provide  for 

such  alternative  forms  of  annuities  as  the 

Secretary  considers  appropriate,  except  that 

among  the  alternatives  offered  shall  be— 

"(A)  an  alternative  which  provides  for— 

"(it  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  (ex- 
cluding interest)  to  the  participant'  and 

"(ii)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  ttie  partici- 
pant for  life;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  it 
married  at  the  time  of  retirement  an  alter- 
native which  provides  for— 

"(i)  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  (ex- 
cluding interest)  to  the  participant'  and 

"(ii)  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  partici- 
pant for  life,  with  a  survivor  annuity  pay- 
able for  the  life  of  a  surviving  spouse. 

"(3)  Each  alternative  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, be  designed  such  that  the  total  value  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  such  alternative 
(including  any  lump-sum  credit)  is  actuari- 
ally equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  annuity 
which  would  otherwise  be  provided  the  par- 
ticipant under  this  sutxhapter.  as  computed 
under  section  806(a). 

"(4)  A  participant  who,  at  the  time  of  re- 
tiring under  this  subchapter— 

'  (A)  is  married,  shall  be  ineligible  to  make 
an  election  under  this  section  unless  a 
waiver  is  made  under  section  806(b)(1)(B): 
or 

"(B)  has  a  former  spouse,  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble to  make  an  election  under  this  section  if 
the  former  spouse  is  entitled  to  benefits 
UTUter  this  sutychapter  (based  on  the  service 
of  the  participant)  unless  a  waiver  has  been 
made  under  section  806(b)(1)(C). 

"(5)  A  participant  who  is  married  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  this  sulKhapter  and 
who  makes  an  election  under  this  section 
may.  during  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  retirement  make  the  election 
provided  for  under  section  806(n),  subject  to 
the  deposit  requirement  thereunder. 
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"(6)  Notvnthatandino  any  other  provixion 
of  laic,  any  lump-sum  credit  provided  pursu- 
ant to  an  election  under  this  subsection 
sAoU  not  preclude  an  individual  from  re- 
ceiving any  other  benefits  under  this  sul>sec- 
tion. ". 

SEC.  Mft  TkEA  mSNT  OF  CKRTAIN  RECALL  SERVICE 

Section  823  (22  U.S.C.  4063)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folloxoing: 

"(c)  If  on  annuitant  becomes  subject  to 
subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  by  reason  of 
recall  service— 

"(1)  subsectwns  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  such  annuitant:  and 

"(2)  section  824  shall  apply  to  the  recall 
service  as  if  such  service  were  reemploy- 
ment". 

SEC.  41*.  KEEMPLOrHElVT. 

Section  824  (22  U.S.C.  4064)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  824.  Reemployment.— (a)(1)(A) 
Except  in  the  case  of  an  annuitant  who 
makes  an  election  under  subsection  (b),  if 
any  former  participant,  who  has  retired  and 
is  receiving  an  annuity  under  this  subchap- 
ter or  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter,  becomes 
employed  in  an  appointive  or  elective  posi- 
tion in  the  Government,  payment  of  any  an- 
nuity under  either  subchapter  to  the  annui- 
tant shall  terminate  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  employment  and  the  reemployment  serv- 
ice shall  be  covered  service  under  the  rules  of 
the  system  under  which  the  appointment  is 
made. 

"(B)  If  the  annuity  of  an  individual  is  ter- 
minated under  subparagraph  (A)  and  that 
individual  becomes  covered  under  the  same 
retirement  system  from  which  that  annuity 
is  terminated,  that  individual  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  redetermination  of  rights  under 
that  system  upon  termination  of  the  employ- 
ment 

"(C)  If  the  annuity  is  terminated  and  the 
individual  t>ecomes  covered  under  another 
contributory  retirement  system  for  (jrovem- 
ment  employees  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A), 
the  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  rules  of  that  system.  In  addition, 
the  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a  resump- 
tion of  any  annuity  terminated  by  reason  of 
the  employment 

"(b)(1)  A  participant  who  is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  or  subchap- 
ter II  of  this  chapter  and  becomes  employed 
in  an  appointive  or  elective  position  in  the 
Government  on  a  part-time,  intermittent  or 
temporary  basis  may  elect  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive either  or  tmth  annuities  as  provided  in 
this  subsection 

"(2)  The  total  annuity  payable  under  this 
chapter  to  an  annuitant  making  an  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  during 
the  part-time,  intermittent  or  temporary 
employment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3)  The  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  total  annuity  payable  under  this 
chapter  to  an  annuitant  making  an  election 
under  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(B)  the  annual  rate  of  pay  payable  to  the 
annuitant  during  the  part-time,  intermit- 
tent or  temporary  employment  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1), 

may  not  exceed,  in  any  calendar  year,  the 
highest  annual  rate  of  pay  which  is  payable 
during  such  year  for  full-time  employment 
in  the  position  in  which  the  annuitant  is 
employed. 

"(4)  Upon  termination  of  the  part-time, 
intermittent  or  temporary  employment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  payment  of  the 
full  annuity  of  an  annuitant  who  has  made 
an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  suit- 
section  shall  resume. 


"(c)  The  amount  of  annuity  which  has 
been  terminated  or  reduced  under  this  sec- 
tion 6y  reason  of  the  reemployment  of  the 
annuitant  and  is  resumed  under  this  section 
shall  be  the  amount  of  the  annuity  which 
would  have  been  payable  if  the  annuitant 
had  not  accepted  the  reemployment  The 
amount  of  an  annuity  resulting  from  a  rede- 
termination of  rights  pursuant  to  subsection 

(a)  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  an 
annuity  resumed  under  the  previous  sen- 
tence 

"(d)  The  annuity  rights  of  any  participant 
who  is  reemployed  in  the  Government  shall 
be  determined  under  this  section  instead  of 
section  8468  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  When  any  such  retired  participant  is 
reemployed,  the  employer  shall  send  a  notice 
of  such  reemployment  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  together  uiith  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  employment  and  shall 
pay  directly  to  such  participant  the  salary 
of  the  position  in  which  he  or  she  is  serving. 

"(f)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment 
under  this  section,  such  overpayment  shall 
6c  recovered  by  vnthholding  the  amount  in- 
volved from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reem- 
ployed participant  or  from  any  other 
moneys,  including  annuity  payments,  pay- 
able under  this  chapter. ". 

SEC.  41 L  COMPARABILITY  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMEST  SYSTEM 
ASD  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PENSION 
SYSTEM. 

Section  827  (22  U.S.C.  4067)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  maintain,  under 
the  same  conditiOTis  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  existing  conformity  t>etu}een  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  provided  in 
chapter  84  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  provid- 
ed in  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter. ". 

SEC.  412.  MODERATION  OF  REMARRIAGE  PENALTY. 

Chapter  8  of  title  I  (22  U.S.C.  4041  et  seq.) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
827  the  following: 

"Sec.  828.  Remarruge.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subchapter,  any 
benefit  payable  under  this  sulfchapter  to  a 
surviving  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  surviv- 
ing former  spouse  that  would  otherwise  ter- 
minate or  be  lost  if  the  individual  remarried 
before  60  years  of  age,  shall  not  terminate  or 
be  lost  if  the  remarriage  occurred  on  or  after 
Novemt)er  8,  1984,  and  the  individual  was  55 
years  of  age  or  over  on  the  date  of  the  remar- 
riage. ". 

SEC.  41  J.  LUMP-SUM  PA  YMENTS. 

Sutuection  (a)  of  section  81S  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"A  participant  who  becomes  subject  to  sub- 
chapter II  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the 
lump-sum  credit  if,  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  lump-sum  credit  relates  to  service  of  a 
type  described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (Hi)  of 
section  302(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  Act  of  1986. ". 

SEC.  414.  EXCLUSION  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  PENSION  SYSTEM  FROM  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DIS- 
ABILITY SYSTEM. 

Section  803  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  try  striking  out  "The" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  An  individual  subject  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System  (described  in  sub- 
chapter II)  is  not  a  participant  in  this 
System. ". 


SEC  4IS.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PENSION  SYSTVM. 

Chapter  8  of  title  I  (22  U.S.C.  4041  et  teq.) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II—FOREION  SERVICE  PENSION 
SYSTEM 

"Sec  8S1.  EsTABUsmam-.—taJ  There  is 
heretry  established  a  Foreign  Service  Pen- 
sion System. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  provisions  of  chapter  84  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  all 
participants  in  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System  and  siich  participants  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  all  respects  similar  to  persons  whose 
participation  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  provided  in  that  chapter  is 
required. 

"Sec.  852.  DEFiNmoNs.—As  used  in  this 
sutKhapter,  unless  otherwise  specified— 

"(1)  the  term  'court  order'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  in  section  804(4); 

"(2)  the  term  'Fund'  means  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disalnlity  Fund 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  section  802; 

"(3)  the  term  'normal  cost'  means  the 
entry-age  normal  cost  of  the  provisions  of 
the  System  which  relate  to  the  Fund,  com- 
puted by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  accord- 
ance iDith  generally  accepted  actuarial  prac- 
tice and  standards  (using  dynamic  assump- 
tions) and  expressed  as  a  level  percentage  of 
aggregate  basic  pay; 

"(4)  the  term  'participant'  mearu  a  person 
who  participates  in  the  Foreign  Service  Pen- 
sion System; 

"(5)  the  term  'pro  rata  share'  in  the  case  of 
any  former  spouse  of  any  participant  or 
former  participant  means  the  percentage 
which  is  equal  to  the  percentage  Oiat  (A)  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  former 
spouse  was  married  to  the  participant 
during  the  sennce  of  the  participant  which 
is  creditable  under  this  chapter  is  of  (B)  the 
total  numlter  of  years  of  such  service,  disre- 
garding extra  credit  under  section  817;"; 

"(6)  the  term  'supplemental  liability' 
means  the  estimated  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  all 
future  ttenefits  payable  from  the  Fund  under 
this  subchapter  based  on  the  service  of  par- 
ticipants or  former  participants,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  (I)  de- 
ductions to  be  withheld  from  the  future 
basic  pay  of  participants  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 856  and  (II)  contributioTis  for  past  ci- 
vilian and  military  service; 

"(ii)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  future 
contributions  to  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 857; 

"(Hi)  the  Fund  balance  as  of  the  date  the 
supplemental  liability  is  determined,  to  the 
extent  that  such  balance  is  attributable— 

"(I)  to  the  System,  or 

"(II)  to  the  contributions  made  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Contribu- 
tion Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (5 
U.S.C.  8331  noU);and 

"(iv)  any  other  appropriate  amount  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  actuarial  prac- 
tices and  principles;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'System'  means  the  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System. 

"Sec.  853.  Participants.— (a)  Except  for 
persons  excluded  by  subsection  (b),  (c),  or 
(d),  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Service,  any 
of  whose  service  after  December  31,  1983,  is 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  who  would,  but 
for  this  section,  be  participants  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disaltility 
System  pursuant  to  section  803  shall  instead 
be  participantM  in  the  Foreign  Service  Pen- 
sion System. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Service  who  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  and  who  have  not  had  a  break 
in  service  in  excess  of  one  year  since  that 
date,  are  not  made  participants  in  the 
System  by  this  section,  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  subject  to  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

"(c)  Individuals  who  become  members  of 
the  Service  ajter  having  completed  at  least  5 
years  of  civilian  service  creditable  under 
subchapter  I,  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  System),  or  title  II  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees  (determined  vHthout 
regard  to  any  deposit  or  redeposit  require- 
ment under  any  such  sut>chapter  or  title, 
any  requirement  that  the  individual  become 
subject  to  such  subchapter  or  title  after  per- 
forming the  service  involved,  or  any  require- 
ment that  the  individual  give  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  official  by  whom  stich  tndtviduoi 
is  paid  of  such  individual's  desire  to  become 
subject  to  such  subchapter  or  title)  are  not 
participants  in  the  System,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  for  under  title  III  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986  pursuant  to  an  election  under  such 
title  to  become  subject  to  this  sulKhapter 
(under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  pursuant  to  section  860). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  subchapter  any  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service,  or  group  of  memt>ers, 
whose  employment  is  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent except  a  member  whose  employment  is 
part-time  career  appointment  or  career  can- 
didate appointment  under  section  306. 

"Sec.  854.  CREorrABLE  Service.— (a)  For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  creditable  serv- 
ice of  a  participant  includes— 

"(1)  service  at  a  participant  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1986; 

"(2)  service  with  respect  to  which  deduc- 
tions and  withholdings  under  section 
204(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Contrilmtion  Temporary  Adjustment 
Act  of  1983  have  been  made;  and 

"(3)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
any  civilian  service  performed  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989  (other  than  service  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)),  which,  but  for  the  amend- 
ment made  tty  section  414  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  Act  of  1986, 
would  be  creditable  under  subchapter  I  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  deposit  or 
redeposit  requirement  under  such  subchap- 
ter, subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System),  or  title  II  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  any  requirement  that 
the  individual  t>ecome  subject  to  such  sub- 
chapter or  title  after  performing  the  service 
involved,  or  any  requirement  that  the  indi- 
vidual give  notice  in  writing  to  the  official 
by  whom  such  individual  is  paid  of  such  in- 
dividual's desire  to  l)ecome  subject  to  such 
tutfchapter  or  title). 

"(b)(1)  A  participant  who  has  received  a 
refund  of  retirement  deductions  under  sub- 
chapter I  with  respect  to  any  service  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(3)  may  not  be  al- 
totoed  credit  for  such  service  under  this  sub- 
chapter unless  such  participant  deposits 
into  the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  1.3  per- 


cent of  basic  pay  for  such  service,  with  in- 
terest 

"(2)  A  participant  may  not  be  allowed 
credit  under  this  subchapter  for  any  service 
descrit>ed  in  subsection  (a)(3)  for  which  re- 
tirement deductioru  under  sul>chapter  I 
have  not  been  made,  unless  such  participant 
deposits  into  the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
1.3  percent  of  basic  pay  for  such  service, 
with  interest 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 805(d)  and  regulatioru  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"(c)  Credit  shall  be  given  under  this 
System  to  a  participant  for  a  period  of  prior 
satisfactory  service  <u— 

"(1)  a  volunteer  or  volunteer  leader  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.). 

"(2)  a  volunteer  under  part  A  of  title  VIII 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  or 

"(3)  a  full-time  volunteer  for  a  period  of 
service  of  al  least  one  year's  duration  under 
part  A,  B,  or  C  of  title  I  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unUer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq.), 

if  the  participant  makes  a  payment  to  the 
Fund  equal  to  3  percent  of  pay  received  for 
the  volunteer  service  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  consistent  with  regulations  for 
making  corresponding  determinations 
under  chapter  83,  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  together  with  interest  determined 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"(d)  Credit  shall  be  given  under  this 
System  to  a  participant  for  a  period  of  prior 
service  under  tfie  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  (descrUted  in  chapter  84  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  or  under  title  III  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  if  the  par- 
ticipant waives  credit  under  the  other  retire- 
ment system  and  makes  a  payment  to  the 
Fund  equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  deducted  from  pay  under  section  856(a) 
had  the  individual  been  a  participant 
during  the  prior  creditable  service  under  the 
other  retirement  system  together  v)ith  inter- 
est on  such  amount  computed  in  accordance 
u>ith  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
StaU. 

"Sec.  855.  Entitlement  to  Annuity.— (a)(1) 
Any  participant  may  be  retired  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  811  and  shall 
be  retired  under  the  conditions  specified  in 
sections  812  and  813  and  receive  benefits 
under  this  sut>chapter. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'participant',  as  used  in  the 
sections  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  means 
a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  Pen- 
sion System;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'System',  as  used  in  those 
sections,  means  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System. 

"(b)(1)  Any  participant  who  retires  volun- 
tarily or  mandatorily  under  section  607, 
608,  811,  812,  or  813  under  conditions  au- 
thorizing an  immediate  annuity  for  partici- 
pants in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  and  who  has  completed  al 
least  5  years  of  service  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  entitled  to  an  immediate  annu- 
ity computed  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  An  annuity  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
be  computed— 

"(A)  for  all  service  earned  while  a  partici- 
pant in  this  System,  at  the  rate  stated  in  sec- 
tion 8415(d)  of  titU  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(B)  for  all  service  earned  while  a  partici- 
pant in  another  retirement  system  credita- 


ble under  section  854(d).  at  the  rale  which 
v)ould  have  t>een  applicable  to  the  individ- 
ual had  that  individual  remained  a  partiei- 
pant  in  the  other  system;  and 

"(C)  for  all  volunteer  terviet  creditxibU 
under  section  854(c),  at  the  rate  stated  in 
section  841S(a)  of  UtU  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(c)  A  participant  who  is  entitled  to  an 
immediate  annuity  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  sup- 
plement while  the  annuitant  is  under  62 
years  of  age.  The  annuity  supplement  shall 
be  based  on  the  total  creditable  service  of  the 
annuitant  and  shall  be  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  8421(b)  and  8421a  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  as  if  the  participant 
were  a  law  enforcement  officer  retired  under 
section  8412(d)  of  such  title. 

"(d)  Any  participant  who  is  separated  for 
cau»e  under  section  610  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  this  System  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  separation 
was  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  disloyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  856.  Deductions  and  WmmoLDiNoa 
From  PAV.—(a)  The  employing  agency  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  from  botic  pay  of  each 
participant  a  percentage  of  basic  pay  equal 
to  TV,  percent  minu*  the  percentage  then  in 
effect  under  section  3101(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  for  old  age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance). 

"(b)  Each  participant  is  deemed  to  con- 
sent and  agree  to  the  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a).  Notwithstanding  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation affecting  the  pay  of  a  participant 
payment  less  such  deductions  is  a  full  and 
complete  discharge  and  acquittance  of  all 
claims  and  demands  for  regular  services 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  payment 
except  the  right  to  any  benefits  under  this 
sut>chapter  bated  on  the  service  of  the  par- 
ticipant 

"(c)  Amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  Fund  under  such  procedures  as  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  pracribe. 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  issue,  amounts  deducted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entered  on  in- 
dividual retirement  records. 

"Sec.  857.  Government  CoNTRiBurtom.— 
(a)  Each  agency  employing  any  participant 
shall  contribute  to  the  Fund  the  amount 
computed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used 
under  section  8423(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  pursuant  to  determinations  of 
the  normal  cost  percentage  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  com- 
pute the  amount  of  the  supplemental  liabil- 
ity cf  the  Fund  as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1987.  The 
amount  of  any  such  supplemental  liability 
shaU  be  amortized  in  30  equal  annual  in- 
stallments with  interest  computed  at  the 
rate  used  in  the  most  recent  valuation  of  the 
System. 

"(2)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shaU  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of  the  install- 
ment computed  under  this  subsection  for 
such  year. 

"(3)  Before  closing  the  accounts  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  credit  to  the  Fund,  as  a  Government 
contribution,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
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propnated,  the  amount  under  paragraph  12} 
of  this  subsection  for  such  year. 

"Sec.  858.  Cost-of- Living  Adjustments.— 
Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  annuitants 
under  this  System  shall  be  granted  under 
procedures  in  section  8462  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  ad- 
justments are  made  for  annuitants  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)(3)(BKii)  of  such  section. 

"Sec.  859.  General  and  Administrative 
Provisions.— (aJ  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
administer  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System  except  for  matters  relating  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Plan  provided  in  subchapters 
III  and  VII  of  chapter  84  of  title  5,  UniUd 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System,  perform  the  functions  and  exercise 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  or  the  Director  of  such 
Office  by  such  chapter  84  and  may  issue  reg- 
ulations for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  Determinations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System  which,  if  made  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  under  chapter  84  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  or  the  Director  of 
such  Office,  loould  be  appealable  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  shall  in- 
stead, be  appealable  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board,  except  that  determina- 
tions of  disability  for  participants  shall  be 
based  upon  the  standards  in  section  808 
(other  than  the  exclusion  for  vicious  hatrits, 
intemperance,  or  toiUful  misconduct)  and 
subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  that  section. 

"(c>  At  least  every  5  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  periodic  valu- 
ations of  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  <1)  the  normal  cost  of  the  System, 
12)  the  supplemental  liability  of  the  System, 
and  (3)  the  amounts  necessary  to  finance 
the  costs  of  the  System. 

"Sec.  860.  Transition  Provisions.— The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  regulations 
providing  for  the  transition  from  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  to  the  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  tran- 
sition of  employees  siibject  to  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(the  Ciin/  Service  Retirement  System),  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System.  For 
this  and  related  purposes,  references  made 
to  participation  in  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  System),  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Acl  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  participa- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System 
or  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
alnlity  System,  as  appropriate. 

"Sec.  861.  Former  Spouses.— (a)(1)(A) 
Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  any 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order  governing 
disposition  of  benefits  under  this  subchap- 
ter, a  former  spouse  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant  is  entitled,  during  the 
period  described  in  sul>paragraph  (B),  to  a 
share  (determined  under  paragraph  (2)>  of 
all  benefits  otherwise  payable  to  such  partic- 
ipant under  this  subchapter  if  such  former 
spouse  was  married  to  the  participant  for  at 
least  10  years  during  service  of  the  partici- 
pant which  is  creditable  under  this  chapter 
with  at  least  5  of  such  years  occuiring  while 
the  participant  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

"(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph  (A)  is  the  period  which  l>egins  on  the 
first  day  of  the  mxmth  following  the  month 
in  which  the  divorce  or  annulment  becomes 


final  and  ends  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
lyefore  the  former  spouse  dies  or  remarries 
before  55  years  of  age. 

"(2)  The  share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) 
equals- 

"(A)  50  percent,  if  such  former  spouse  was 
married  to  the  participant  throughout  the 
actual  years  of  service  of  the  participant 
which  are  creditable  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  a  pro  rata  share  of  50  percent,  if  such 
former  spouse  was  not  married  to  the  partic- 
ipant throughout  such  creditable  service. 

"(3)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  any  benefit  under  this  subsection  if, 
before  the  commencement  of  any  benefit,  the 
former  spouse  remarries  before  becoming  55 
years  of  age. 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  payments  to  a  former 
spouse  under  this  section  shall  t>e  treated  as 
income  to  the  former  spouse  and  not  to  the 
participant 

"(B)  Any  reduction  in  payments  to  a  par- 
ticipant or  former  participant  as  a  result  of 
payments  to  a  former  spouse  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  disregarded  in  calculating— 

"(i)  the  survivor  annuity  for  any  spouse, 
former  spouse,  or  other  survivor  under  this 
subchapter,  and 

"(ii)  any  reduction  in  the  annuity  of  the 
participant  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1),  in 
the  case  of  any  former  spouse  of  a  disability 
annuitant— 

"(A)  the  annuity  of  the  former  spotise  shall 
commence  on  the  date  the  participant  would 
qualify,  on  the  basis  of  his  or  Iter  creditable 
service,  for  an  annuity  under  this  chapter 
(other  than  a  disatnlity  annuity)  or  the  date 
the  disatnlity  annuity  l>egins,  whichever  is 
later,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  annuity  for  which  the  partici- 
pant would  otherwise  so  qualify. 

"(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  sul>para- 
graph  (B),  any  former  spouse  who  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  any  Ixnefit  under  this 
subchapter  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able to  a  participant  or  former  participant 
shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  election  re- 
garding method  of  payment  to  such  former 
sporise  that  such  participant  would  have 
otherwise  Iteen  entitled  to  elect  and  the  par- 
ticipant may  elect  an  alternate  method  for 
the  remaining  share  of  such  ttenefits.  Such 
elections  shall  not  increase  the  actuarial 
present  value  of  l>enefits  expected  to  be  paid 
under  this  sutKhapter. 

"(B)  A  former  spouse  may  not  elect  a 
method  of  payment  under  subchapter  II, 
chapter  84,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
providing  for  payment  of  a  survivor  annu- 
ity to  any  survivor  of  the  former  spouse. 

"(7)  The  maximum  amount  payable  to  any 
former  spouse  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  difference,  if  any,  between  50 
percent  of  the  total  benefits  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  a  former  participant  by  this  sub- 
chapter, disregarding  any  apportionment  of 
these  t>enefits  to  others,  and  the  aggregate 
payable  to  all  others  at  any  one  time. 

"(b)(1)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed for  by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court 
order  governing  survivorship  ttenefits  under 
this  subchapter  to  a  former  spouse  married 
to  a  participant  or  former  participant  for 
the  periods  specified  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A), 
such  former  spouse  is  entitled  to  a  share,  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)(2),  of  all  sur- 
vivor benefits  that  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  this  suitchapter  to  an  eligible  sur- 
viving spouse  of  the  participant 


"(2)  The  share  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  equals— 

"(A)  100  percent  if  such  former  spouse  was 
married  to  the  participant  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  service  of  the  participant 
which  is  creditable  under  this  chapter;  or 

"(B)  a  pro  rata  share  of  100  percent  if  such 
former  spouse  was  not  married  to  the  partic- 
ipant throughout  such  creditable  service. 

"(c)  A  participant  or  former  participant 
may  not  make  any  election  or  modification 
of  election  under  section  8417,  8418,  or  8433 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  other  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  participant's  account  in 
the  Thrift  Plan  or  annuity  under  the  basic 
plan  that  would  diminish  the  entitlement  of 
a  former  spouse  to  any  i>enefit  granted  to 
the  former  spouse  by  this  section  or  in  a  cur- 
rent spousal  agreement 

"(d)  If  a  memtxr  becomes  a  participant 
under  this  sulKhapter  after  qualifying  for 
l>enefits  under  sulKhapter  I  and,  at  the  time 
of  transfer,  has  a  former  spouse  entitled  to 
benefits  under  sulKhapter  I  which  are  deter- 
mined under  section  814  or  815  (as  deter- 
mined try  the  Secretary  of  State)  and  are 
similar  in  amount  to  a  pro  rata  share  divi- 
sion under  section  814  or  815  and  the  service 
of  the  memlKr  as  a  participant  under  this 
sulKhapter  is  not  recognized  in  determining 
that  pro  rata  share,  then  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  such 
former  spouse  Otherwise,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  apply. 

"(e)  If  a  participant  dies  after  completing 
at  least  18  months  of  service  or  a  former 
participant  dies  entitled  to  a  deferred  annu- 
ity, but  before  Incoming  eligible  to  receive 
the  annuity,  and  such  participant  or  former 
participant  has  left  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  spousal  agreement  promising  a 
share  of  a  surviiwr  annuity  under  sulKhap- 
ter IV,  chapter  84,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  a  former  spouse,  such  survivor  an- 
nuity shall  be  paid  under  the  terms  of  this 
subchapter  as  if  the  survivor  annuity  had 
iKcn  ordered  by  a  court 

"Sec.  862.  Spousal  Agreements.— A  spoiis- 
al  agreement  is  any  written  agreement 
(properly  authenticated  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State)  between  a  partici- 
pant or  former  participant  and  his  or  her 
spouse  or  former  spouse  on  file  urith  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  A  spousal  agreement  shall  be 
consistent  rcith  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  ap- 
plicable regulations  and,  if  executed  at  the 
time  a  participant  or  former  participant  is 
currently  married,  shall  be  approved  tty  such 
current  spouse  It  may  be  used  to  fix  the 
level  of  iKnefits  payable  under  this  sulKhap- 
ter to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  ". 

SBC.  4IS.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  in  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUovoing: 

"Chapter  8— Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability 

"subchapter  i— foreign  service  retirement 
and  disability  system 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  827  the  following: 

"Sec.  828.  Remarriage. 

SUBCHAPTER  II-FOREIGN  SERVICE 
PENSION  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  851.  Establishment 

"Sec.  852.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  853.  Participants. 

"Sec.  854.  Creditable  service. 

"Sec.  855.  Entitlement  to  annuity. 

"Sec.  856.  Reduction  and  withholdings  from 


pay. 


"Sec  857.  Government  contrHnitiona. 
"Sec.  858.  Cost-of-living  adjustments. 
"Sec.  859.  General  and  administrative  pro- 
visions. 
"Sec  860.  Transition  provisions. 
"Sec.  861.  Former  spouses. 
"Sec  862.  Spousal  agreements. ". 
SBC.  417.  BFFBCnVS  DATE. 

(a)  Regulations.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 702  of  this  Act  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  regulations  under 
subchapter  II  of  title  8  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  18-MoNTH  Period  to  Elect  Survivor 
Annuity.— (1)  Notwithstanding  section  702 
of  this  Act  the  amendment  made  by  section 
407  shall  take  effect  3  months  afUr  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
amendment  made  by  section  407  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  participants  and  former  par- 
ticipants who  retire  ttefore,  on,  or  after  such 
amendment  first  takes  effect 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  806 (n)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (as  added  by 
section  407)  to  former  participants  who 
retire  before  the  date  on  which  the  amend- 
ment first  takes  effect— 

(i)  the  period  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shaU  Ik  considered  to  begin  on  the 
date  on  which  such  amendment  first  be- 
comes effective;  and 

(ii)  the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  806(nl  shall  be  computed 
uiithout  regard  to  the  proiHsions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)(ii)  of  such  paragraph  (relating  to 
interest). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "participant"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  803  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4043). 
TITLE  V— CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

RETIREMENT  AND  RELA  TED  MA  TTERS 
SEC.  $»l.  REFERENCES 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  (78 
Stat  1043;  50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  201(c),  by  inserting  "(except 
section  305(d)  of  this  Act)"  after  "or  any 
other  provisions  of  law"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  each  place  it 
appears  in  title  II  except  in  sections  201  and 
264,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  "under  this  title"  after 
"payable  from  the  fund"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  title  IL 

SEC.  592.  contributions  TO  THE  CENTRAL  INTBLU- 
GESCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DIS- 
ABILITY system. 
Section  211   of  the.  Central  Intelligence 

Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 

Employees  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Seven"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  seven";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who 
was  a  participant  subject  to  this  title  before 
January  1,  1984.  and  whose  service— 

"(A)  is  employment  for  the  purposes  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  chap- 
ter 21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and 

"(B)  is  not  creditable  service  for  any  pur- 
pose under  title  III  of  this  Act  or  chapter  84 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


there  shaU  be  deducted  and  withheld  from 
the  basic  pay  of  the  participant  under  this 
subsection  during  any  pay  period  only  the 
amount  computed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  basic  pay  of  a  participant  during 
any  pay  jKriod  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  percent  applicable  to  the  participant 
under  subsection  (a)  by  the  basic  pay  pay- 
able to  the  participant  for  such  pay  period, 
over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  taxes  deducted  and 
u>iUiheld  from  such  basic  pay  under  section 
3101(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity iruurance)  for  such  pay  period. ". 

SEC  SU.  OFFSET  OF  ANNl'ITY  BY  THE  AMOVNT  OF 
SOCIAL  SECVRITY  BENEFITS. 

Section  221  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  an  annuity  (inclxiding  a  disabil- 
ity annuity)  payable  under  this  title  to  an 
individual  descritKd  in  section  301(c)(1) 
and  any  survivor  annuity  payable  under 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such 
individual  shaU  be  reduced  in  a  manner 
consistent  u)ith  section  8349  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  under  conditions  con- 
sistent uHth  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
such  section. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  annuity,  or  survivor  annuity, 
which  is  based  on  the  service  of  an  individ- 
ual descritKd  in  section  301(c)(2). ". 

SEC.  SM.  THRIFT  SA  »7,VCS  FVND  PARTICIPATION  BY 
PARTICIPANTS  IS  THE  CB.VTRAL  IN- 
TBLUGENCB  AGENCY  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM. 

Part  K  of  title  II  of  the  Central  InUUi- 
gence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"THRIFT  savings  FUND  PARTICIPATION  BY  PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  293.  (a)  Participants  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees 
for  the  purposes  of  section  8351  of  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Subsections  (k)  and  (m)  of  section 
8461  of  titU  5.  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contributions  made  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Agency  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund  under  section  8351  of 
such  title,  and  to  earnings  attributable  to 
the  investment  of  such  contributions. ". 

SEC.  SOS.  ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  ANNVITIES 

Part  K  of  title  II  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees  (as  amended  by  section  504 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  ANNUITIES 

"Sec.  294.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  may,  at  the  time  of  re- 
tiring under  this  title  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 231).  elect  annuity  benefiU  under  this 
section  instead  of  any  other  benefits  under 
this  title  (including  any  survivor  benefits 
under  this  title)  based  on  the  service  of  the 
officer  or  employee  creditable  under  this 
title.  The  regulations  and  alternatives  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  meet  the 
requirements  prescritKd  in  section  8343a  of 
titU  5,  UniUd  States  Code. 


"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  lump-sum  credit  provided  pursu- 
ant to  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  preclude  an  individual  from  receiving 
other  benefits  provided  under  such  tubtec- 
turn. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  submit  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  regulations  take  effect ". 

SEC.  SM.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  BMFLOY- 
BBS  •  RBTIRBMENT  S  YSTEM. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  it 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"TITLE     III-PARTICIPATION     IN     THB 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

"APPUCATION  OF  /KDEKAL  EMPLOYEES' 
RETmSMSNT  SYSTEM  TO  AGENCY  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  all  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Agency,  any  of  whose  service  after 
December  31.  1983.  is  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  shall  be  subject  to  chapter  84  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Participants  in  the  Central  InUUi- 
gence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disal>ilitv 
System  who  were  participants  in  such 
system  on  or  tKfore  December  31,  1983.  and 
who  have  not  had  a  break  in  service  in 
excess  of  1  year  since  that  date,  are  not  sub- 
ject  to  chapter  84  of  tiUe  5.  UniUd  States 
Code,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
subject  to  tiUe  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  ofchapUr  84  of  title 
5,  UniUd  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  any  individual  who  separaUs.  or  who 
has  separated,  from  Federal  Government 
service  afUr  having  been  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  subject  to  tiUe  II  of  this 
AcU  and 

"(B)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
having  at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service 
which  was  performed  tie/ore  January  1, 
1987.  and  U  creditable  under  titU  II  of  thU 
Act  (determined  vHthout  regard  to  any  de- 
posit or  redeposit  requirement  under  sub- 
chapUr  III  of  chapUr  83  of  tiUe  5.  United 
StaUs  Code,  or  under  titU  II  of  this  Act  or 
any  requirement  that  the  individual  become 
subject  to  such  subchapUr  or  to  title  II  of 
this  Act  afUr  performing  the  service  in- 
volved). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  who  has  elected  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  307  of 
this  Act  to  become  subject  to  chapUr  84  of 
title  5.  UniUd  States  Code,  to  the  exUnt  pro- 
vided in  such  regulations. 

"(3)  An  individual  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  individual  ex- 
cluded under  section  8402(b)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  application  of  the  provisions  of 
ChapUr  84  of  tiUe  5,  United  StaUs  Code,  to 
officers  and  employees  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  exceptions 
and  special  rules  provided  in  this  titU.  Any 
provision  of  such  chapter  which  is  incon- 
sisUnt  uHUi  a  special  rule  provided  in  this 
titU  shall  not  apply  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

"SPECIAL  RULES  RELATING  TO  SECTION  iOi 
CRITERIA  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  thU  section,   in  the  application  of 
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chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  tcAo  u 
tubject  to  such  chapter  and  is  designated  6y 
the  Director  under  the  criteria  prescribed  in 
section  203,  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  determining  such  of- 
ficer's or  emi>loyee's  retirement  benefits  and 
obligations  under  such  chapter  as  if  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  loere  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer (as  defined  in  section  8401  (17 J  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code). 

"(bl  The  provisions  of  sections  233  and 
235  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  officers  and 
employees  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
except  that  the  retirement  benefits  shall  be 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
a4QftitU  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  section  271  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  an 
officer  or  employee  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  Contributions  during  recall  service 
shall  be  made  as  provided  in  section  8422  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  When  an  officer  or  employee  recalled 
under  this  subsection  reverts  to  a  retired 
status,  the  annuity  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  redetermined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  84  of  titU  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  OTHER  EMPLOYEES  FOR 
SERVICE  ABROAD 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  annuity  under  subchapter  It  of 
such  chapter  of  a  retired  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Agency  who  is  not  designated  under 
section  302(a)  of  this  Act  and  has  served 
abroad  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Agency  shall  be  computed  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  The  portion  of  the  annuity  relating 
to  senice  abroad  performed  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  Act  of  1986  shall  be  comput- 
ed as  provided  in  section  841S(d)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  portion*  of  the  annuity  relating 
to  other  service  in  the  Agency  shall  be  com- 
puted as  provided  in  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 8415  of  such  title  that  is  applicabU  to 
such  service  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  chapter  84  of  such  title. 

"SPECIAL  RULES  POR  FORMER  SPOUSES 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  8445  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  8435  of  such  title  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Agency  who  is  subject  to  chapter  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  who  has  a 
former  spouse  (as  defined  in  section 
204(b)(4)  of  this  Act).  Any  reference  in  such 
chapter  to  a  survivor  annuity  for  a  former 
spouse,  as  applted  to  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee, shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  a  survivor  an- 
nuity for  a  former  spouse  of  such  officer  or 
employee  provided  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  Section  221(b)(1)(C)  of  thU  Act  shall 
apply  to  a  survivor  annuity  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Except  as  othertcise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  following  provisions  of  tiUe  II  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Agency  who  is  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  sulKhapter  II,  III, 
or  V  of  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  under  title  II: 

"(1)  Section  222,  except  that  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  uMiver  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


"<2J  Subsections  (a),  (b)(1),  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  223  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  such  section. 

"(3)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  234 
(in  the  case  of  any  lump-sum  payment 
under  section  8424(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  payment  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(3),  (b)(4),  (c)(3),  (c)(4).  or  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 8433  of  such  title). 

"(4)  Section  283(b). 

"(d)  In  the  application  of  section  222(a) 
under  subsection  (c)(1)— 

"(1)  the  reference  in  paragraph  (4)(B)  of 
such  section  to  section  271,  272.  or  273  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  any  simi- 
lar provision  of  law  applicabU  to  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  for  purposes  of  chapter  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
salary  of  a  recalled  or  reinstated  officer  or 
employee  under  such  paragraph  (4)(B)  shall 
be  only  the  amount  by  which  the  annuity 
under  subchapter  II  or  V  of  chapter  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  would  have  been 
reduced;  and 

"(3)  amounts  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  purstiant  to  such 
paragraph  (4)(B)  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund. 

"(e)  In  the  application  of  suttsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  222  under  subsection 
(c)(2)— 

"(1)  the  percentage  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (b)(1)(A),  (b)(1)(B).  (b)(4)(A),  and 
(c)(2)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to  6e 
50  percent; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  the  former  spouse's  annuity 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  section  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  survivor  annuities 
under  subsection  (b)(4)  or  (c)(2)  of  such  sec- 
tion, the  full  amount  of  the  deceased  offi- 
cer's or  employee's  annuity— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter II  or  V  of  chapter  84  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  the  amount  of  such 
annuity  computed  uyithout  regard  to  the  re- 
duction for  survivor  annuities;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  such  chapter,  is  the  amount  of 
such  annuity  computed  on  an  actuarial 
basis  as  provided  in  such  subchapter  taking 
into  account  the  application  of  section 
222(b)(1)  in  the  case  of  such  annuity; 

"(3)  an  election  under  subsection  (b)(5)(B) 
of  such  section  shall  apply  vrith  respect  to  a 
survivor  annuity  for  a  spouse  under  section 
8442  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(4)  the  reference  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of 
such  section  to  a  survivor  annuity  for  a 
spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  refer— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter II  or  V  of  chapter  84  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  survivor  annuity 
provided  in  section  8442  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  such  chapter,  to  the  survivor 
annuity  described  in  section  8435(c)  of  such 
title;  and 

"(5)  the  fund  referred  to  in  subsections 
(c)(3)(A)  and  (c)(3)(B)  of  such  section  shaU 
be  deemed  to  refer— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter II  or  V  of  chapter  84  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disalyility  Fund;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  such  chapter,  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Fund  established  by  section  8437  of 
such  title. 

"(f)  A  reduction  in  the  annuity  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Agency  to  provide  a 


survivor  annuity  or  survivor  annuities 
under  this  section  shall  be  computed  as  pro- 
vided in  section  8419(a)  of  titU  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(g)  The  entitlement  of  a  former  spouse  to 
a  portion  of  an  annuity  of  a  retired  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Agency  under  this  section 
shall  extend  to  any  supplementary  annuity 
payment  that  such  officer  or  employee  is  en- 
titled to  receive  under  section  8421  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"ADMimSTRATtVt  PROVtSJONS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  thU  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  administration  of  chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Agency. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tion 8461(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  who  are  not  partici- 
pants in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement and  Disatrility  System  and  are  not 
designated  under  section  302(a)  of  this  Act 

"REQULATIONS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion utith  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  In- 
vestment Board,  shall  prescribe  in  regula- 
tions appropriate  procedures  to  carry  out 
thU  titte. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  submit  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
SeUct  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
regulations  take  effect 

"TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Director  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations providing  for  the  transition  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  provided  in 
chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in 
a  manner  consistent  urith  sections  301 
through  304  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  Act  of  1986. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  submit  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Setect  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  regulations  take  effect ". 

SEC    i»7.    SPECIAL    RETIREMEST    ACCRUAL    FOR 
OTHER  INTELUGENCE  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Certain  National  Security  Aoency 
Personnel.— Section  9(b/(l//B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  Act  of  1959  (50  U.S.C. 
402  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  foUovring:  "(including  special 
retirement  accrual  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  303  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note))". 

(b)  Certain  Defense  Intelugence  Aoency 
Personnel.— Section  1605(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  also  provide  to  any  such  civilian 
personnel  who  are  subject  to  chapter  84  of 
titU  5,  special  retirement  accrual  l>enefits  in 
the  same  manner  provided  for  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  section  303  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note).". 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  ANNUITIES  FOR  SURVIVORS  OF  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  JUDGES 

(a)  Amendments  to  District  of  Columbia 
CoDE.—(l)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 


11-1567  of  title  11  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3.5  percent". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11-1568  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "computing  a  sur- 
vivor annuity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  provision  of  this  sulKhapter  which 
refers  to  this  subsection". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  11-1568  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  U 
amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  striking  out 
"the  lesser  of  (i)  $2, 700  per  year  divided  by 
the  number  of  such  children  or  (ii)  t900" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  lesser  of  (i) 
$8,424  per  year  divided  biy  the  numt>er  of 
such  children  or  (ii)  $2,808"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "the 
lesser  of  (A)  $3,240  per  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  or  (B)  $1,080"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Usser  of  (A) 
$10,110  per  year  divided  by  the  number  of 
such  children  or  (B)  $3,370"; 

(Hi)  by  inserting  before  the  first  sentence 
of  the  matter  following  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"For  the  purpose  of  computing,  under  this 
subsection,  the  annuity  of  a  child  that  com- 
mences on  or  after  January  1,  1987,  the  fig- 
ures $8,424,  $2,808,  $10,110,  and  $3,370  (pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3))  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  total  percentage  of  the  in- 
creases (Ulotoed  and  in  force  with  respect  to 
retirement  salaries  of  judges  under  section 
ll-1571(a)  of  thU  title  on  or  after  such 
date. ";  and 

(iv)  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "re- 
marriage" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"upon  remarriage  prior  to  the  attainment  of 
fifty -five  years  of  age". 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  11-1568  of 
tiOe  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  annuity  of  a  widow  or  uiidower  of 
a  judge  or  retired  judge  who  elected  a  survi- 
vor annuity  shall  be  e<iual  to— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  judge  who  dies  while 
in  active  regular  service  as  a  judge,  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  55  percent  of  the  retirement  salary  the 
judge  iDould  have  been  entitled  to  receive  (as 
computed  under  section  11-1564)  if  the 
judge  had  retired  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  death  (without  regard  to  the  age  require- 
ments prescribed  in  section  ll-lS62(b)),  or 

"(B)  55  percent  of  the  retirement  salary 
the  judge  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
(as  computed  under  section  11-1564)  if  the 
judge  had  retired  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  death  loith  IS  years  of  service  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter  (unthout  regard  to 
the  age  rcQuirements  prescribed  in  section 
ll-lS62(b));  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  retired  judge,  55  per- 
cent of  the  retirement  salary  payabU  to  such 
judge  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
Judge's  death.". 

(b)  Appucation  of  Amendments.— The  bene- 
fiU  conferred  by  section  11-1568  of  titte  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  individuals  eligibte  for  annu- 
ities under  such  sections  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(1)  such  annuities  shall  be  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  notwith- 
standing contributions  or  deposits  made  in 
accordance  with  applicabU  law  at  lower 
rates;  and 

(2)  no  additional  liability  shall  be  created 
with  respect  to  deposits  made  in  accordance 


with  applicabU  law  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  after  such  date  pursu- 
ant to  an  installment  payment  election 
made  under  section  ll-1567(b)  of  titU  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  before  such 
date, 

(c)  Opportunity  to  Revoke  a  Previous 
Survivor  Annuity  Election.— (1)(A)  Any  in- 
dividual who,  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  made  an  election  under 
section  11-1566  of  titU  11  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Code,  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  survivor  annuity  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  IS  of  such  title  may 
revoke  that  eUction.  Such  a  revocation  shall 
constitute  a  compute  loitMrawal  from  the 
survivor  annuity  program  provided  for  in 
such  subchapter. 

(B)  A  revocation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  A  revocation  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  effective  on  the  day  it  is  received  by  the 
official  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph. 

(3)(A)  On  the  effective  date  of  a  revocation 
under  paragraph  (1),  any  right  to  survivor 
benefits  (to  which  the  revocation  relates)  for 
the  survivors  of  the  individual  who  makes 
the  revocation  shall  terminate,  and  oil 
amounts  credited  to  the  account  of  such  in- 
dividual under  section  11-1570(0  of  titU  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  together 
with  interest  computed  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  shall  be  returned  to  that  in- 
dividiMl  in  a  lump-sum  payment 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
interest  shall  be  computed  in  accordance 
with  section  11-1S61(10)(C)  of  titU  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code. 

(4)(A)  Any  individual  who  makes  a  revo- 
cation under  paragraph  (1)  and  who  there- 
after  becomes  eligible  to  make  an  eUction 
under  section  11-1556  of  titU  11  of  the  DU- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  may  make  such  eUc- 
tion only  if  such  individual  redeposits,  to 
the  credit  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Judge's  Retirement  Fund  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 11-1561(4)  of  such  tiUe,  the  full  amount 
of  the  lump-sum  payment  made  to  such  indi- 
vidual under  paragraph  (4),  together  with 
interest 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
interest  shall  be  computed  at  3  percent  per 
annum,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year  from  the  date  of  the  lump-sum 
payment  referred  to  in  such  subparagraph 
until  the  date  on  which  the  amount  referred 
to  in  such  subparagraph  U  redeposited 
under  such  subparagraph. 

(d)  Additional  Opportunity  to  Make  a 
Survivor  Annuity  Election.— (1)  Any  indi- 
vidual who,  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  has  not  made  an  eUc- 
tion under  section  ll-1566(a)  of  titU  11  of 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Code,  to  come 
within  the  purvtew  of  the  survivor  annuity 
provisions  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  IS  of 
such  titU  arid  U  no  longer  entitUd  to  make 
such  an  eUction  may  make  such  an  election. 
Any  such  eUction  shall  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Mayor  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

(2)  An  eUction  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  effective  on  the  day  it  U  received  by  the 
official  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

(e)  Period  for  Exercise  of  Rioht  to 
Revoke  or  Elect.— The  right  to  revoke  an 
election  under  subsection  (d)  or  to  make  an 
eUction  under  subsection  (e)  U  irrevocably 
waived  if  not  exercUed  uHthin  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 


JTTLE  YII-AVTHOIUXATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS;  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

SEC  ttl.  AVnORUATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RETIREMENT  TKRIFT  INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT  EYSTEM. 

(a)  Temporary  Alternative  Fundino.— 
Notwithstanding  secHon  8434(c)(3)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
101  of  thU  Act),  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
adminUtration  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Management  System 
under  subchapter  VII  of  chapter  84  of  such 
titU  (as  so  added)  during  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1987  shall  be  paid  from  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  tx  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  for  fUcal  years  1986  and  1987,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  adminUtration  of  the 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Man- 
agement System  during  such  fUcal  years. 
SEC  Ttl  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  QENERAL.—Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  thU  Act  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  thU  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987. 

(b)  Exceptions.— (1)  Subchapter  Vtl  of 
chapter  84  of  titU  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
added  6y  lection  101  of  thU  Act,  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  section  305  of 
thU  Act.  titU  III  of  thU  Act,  and  the  amend- 
menU made  by  such  title,  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 

(3)  The  amendmenU  made  by  sections  204 
and  205  of  thU  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 

(4)  Section  401  of  thU  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 

(5)  Sections  SOS  and  601  of  thU  Act  and 
the  amendmenU  made  by  such  section  601 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ofthUAct 

(c)  First  Cost-of-Livinq  Adjustment.— (1 J 
For  purposes  of  the  first  adjustment  under 
subsection  (b)  of  uction  8462  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101 
of  thU  Act),  the  base  quarter  ending  on  Sep- 
temlxr  30,  1986,  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  base  quarter  for  a  year  in  which  an 
adjustment  under  such  subsection  was 
made. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"base  quarter"  has  the  meaning  provided  by 
section  8462(a)(1)  of  titte  S,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  101  of  thU  Act). 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  fame. 
TTiat  the  House  recede  from  iU  dUagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
titU  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

From  the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

For  consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
menU No8.  1,  2,  and  3  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

William  D.  Ford. 
William  Clat. 
Maxt  Roti  Oakak. 
Onn  Tatlor. 
JoHX  T.  Mms, 
As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 

From  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence: 

For  consideration  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  conunltted  to 
conference: 

Ln  H.  Hamilton. 
hom»  STOua, 
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Amthont  C.  Beilenson. 

Bob  Stump. 

Andy  Ireland, 
As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 
For  consideration  of  title  V  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

Daniel  A.  Mica, 

Peter  H.  Kostmayer, 

Oltkpia  Snowe, 
As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
For  consideration  of  provisions  in  section 
101  of  the  Senate  amendment  establishing  a 
new  subchapter  III  of  chapter  84— Thrift 
Savings  Plan:   establishing  a  new   section 
8475   in  subchapter  VII— transition   provi- 
sions: of  title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
and  of  section  305  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 

Bill  Archer, 

Wm.  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

W.V.  Roth.  Jr., 

Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr.. 

Tom  Eagleton. 

Albert  Gore.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2672)  to  redesignate  the  New  York  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "New  Jersey  Internation- 
al and  Bulk  Mail  Center",  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  former  postal  employee  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at  the  New 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  as  "Michael 
McDermott  Place",  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

H.R.  2672.  as  passed  by  the  House,  redes- 
ignated a  bulk  mail  center  and  honors  a 
former  postal  employee  by  dedicating  a  por- 
tion of  a  street  in  memory  of  such  employ- 
ee. The  Senate  adopted  three  amendments 
to  the  House  bill.  The  first  two  made  tech- 
nical changes  to  these  provisions  relating  to 
the  bulk  mail  center.  The  third  amendment 
embodied  S.  1527.  a  bill  establishing  a  new 
retirement  system  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  House  disagreed  with  the 
Senate  amendments  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence. 

Because  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
does  not  include  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  retirement  system, 
the  scope  of  the  conference  relating  to  the 
retirement  provisions  was  limited  to  the 
Senate  provisions  and  current  law.  However, 
a  bill  establishing  a  new  retirement  system 
was  introduced  in  the  House  and  ordered  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  (H.R.  3660).  Thus,  while 
the  House  committee's  reported  bill  was  not 
in  conference,  the  managers  of  both  Houses 
were  cognizant  of  its  provisions  and  incorpo- 
rated many  of  them  in  the  conference 
agreement.  The  conferees  acknowledge  that 
H.R.  2672,  as  passed  by  the  House,  has  no 
provisions  comparable  to  the  Senate's  re- 
tirement provisions,  but,  for  the  sake  of 


clarity,  this  statement  of  managers  refer- 
ences the  provisions  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3660) 
reported  from  the  House  committee. 
Senate  Amendment  No.  1 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 
Senate  Amendment  No.  2 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 
Senate  Amendment  No.  3 

The  House  concurs  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  which  is  ex- 
plained below. 

FEDERAL  ESkfPLOYEKS'  RETTIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

Title 

The  Senate  amendment  entitles  the  new 
retirement  system  the  Federal  Retirement 
System. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  entitles  the 
system,  the  Civil  Service  Supplemental  Re- 
tirement System. 

The  coniference  agreement  entitles  the 
system,  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  (FERS). 

Basic  Plan 
Coverage 

The  Senate  amendment  covers  all  Federal 
employees  (including  congressional  staff 
and  employees  of  Gallaudet  College)  hired, 
or  rehired  after  a  break  in  service  for  more 
than  one  year,  after  December  31,  1983.  Ad- 
ditionally, all  Members  of  Congress  elected 
or  appointed  after  December  31,  1983,  are 
similarly  covered.  United  States  Park  Police 
and  the  United  States  Secret  Service  hired, 
or  rehired  after  the  requisite  break  in  serv- 
ice, after  the  above  date  are  covered.  Nonap- 
propriated fund  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  hired,  or  rehired  after  the 
requisite  break  in  service,  after  the  above 
date  are  covered.  Members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  certain  employees  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  are  covered 
under  special  provisions.  A  special  arrange- 
ment is  provided  for  those  employees  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  covered  by 
both  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRS)  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  all  employ- 
ees and  Members  of  Congress  covered  by 
the  CSRS  or  other  related  Government  re- 
tirement programs  may  transfer  into  this 
system  during  a  one-year  window  period. 
Employes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  covered  and  are  prospectively  excluded 
from  CSRS  beginning  January  1,  1987. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  covers  Civil 
Service  employees,  including  congressional 
staff  and  employees  of  Gallaudet  College, 
hired  after  December  31,  1983.  Coverage  is 
also  extended  to  those  employees  rehired 
after  the  above  date  with  a  break  in  service 
of  more  than  one  year  if  those  employees 
served  less  than  five  years  under  CSRS. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Park  Police  and 
the  Secret  Service  are  also  covered.  A  spe- 
cial arrangement  similar  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision is  provided  for  those  employees  and 
Members  covered  by  CSRS  and  the  Social 
Security  act.  Employees  covered  by  CSRS 
may  not  transfer  into  the  new  system.  Em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 
covered  and  are  prospectively  excluded  from 
CSRS  beginning  October  1.  1987. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provisions  with  modifications.  Simi- 
lar to  the  House  committee  bill,  rehired  em- 
ployees with  5  years  or  more  prior  service 


subject  to  CSRS  retain  coverage  under  a  re- 
vised CSRS.  District  of  Columbia  employees 
hired  after  October  1,  1987  are  excluded 
from  CSRS.  Nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees are  not  covered.  Employees  under  the 
current  retirement  system  will  have  six 
months  beginning  July  1,  1987,  to  elect  into 
the  new  system. 

Creditable  service 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
creditable  service  includes  service  in  a  cov- 
ered position  in  the  new  retirement  system, 
service  covered  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983,  military  service,  serv- 
ice creditable  under  CSRS  (only  for  pur- 
poses under  transition  provisions),  leaves  of 
absences  creditable  under  CSRS.  and 
unused  sick  leave. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  Hoase  committee  bill  provides  that 
creditable  service  for  most  individuals  in- 
cludes civilian  service  subject  to  social  secu- 
rity, military  service,  service  covered  by  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Contribu- 
tion Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983. 
leaves  of  absence  without  pay  while  serving 
in  the  military  or  receiving  worker's  com- 
pensation, other  leaves  of  absence  of  6 
months  or  less,  and  certain  leaves  of  ab- 
sence without  pay  for  full-time  service  in  an 
employee  organization  if  the  cost  of  such 
service  is  fully  paid  by  the  employee. 

The  conference  agreement  generally 
adopts  the  approach  of  the  House  commit- 
tee bill  except  that  a  period  of  post-19S6 
military  service  is  creditable  only  if  the  em- 
ployee makes  a  contribution  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  employ- 
ee's military  base  pay  for  such  period.  The 
conferees  decided  that  the  cost  of  retire- 
ment credit  for  military  service  should  be 
absorbed,  in  part,  by  the  employer  sis  is  the 
case  under  the  CSRS.  The  ratio  of  the  em- 
ployee contribution  for  military  service  (3 
percent)  to  the  cost  of  the  defined  benefit 
plan  under  FERS  is  comparable  to  that 
under  CSRS.  

The  conferees  note  that  under  FERS  sick 
leave  is  not  creditable  service  except  for 
such  leave  carried  into  the  system  by  an  em- 
ployee who  transfers  from  CSRS.  The  con- 
ferees urge  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  examine  the  sick  leave  usage  by  em- 
ployees under  FERS.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  without  an  incentive  to  save 
sick  leave,  the  use  of  sick  leave  may  substan- 
tially increase. 

One  plan 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  two  re- 
tirement options.  Upon  employment  em- 
ployees have  90  days  in  which  to  irrevocably 
choose  between  the  two. 

The  House  bill  h»s  no  comparable  provi- 
sion, but  the  House  committee  bill  provides 
for  only  one  retirement  plan. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  approach.  The  managers 
agree  that,  for  personnel  management  and 
administrative  reasons,  one  plan  is  prefera- 
ble. Under  FERS  employees  will  have  signif- 
icant flexibility  and  choice  with  respect  to 
participation  and  investment  options  in  the 
thrift  plan. 

Vesting 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  ben- 
efits will  vest  after  five  years  of  civilian 
service. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  committee  bill  also  provides 


that  benefits  vest  after  five  years  of  civilian 
service. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  bill  approach,  with  the 
qualification  that  service  for  which  a  refund 
of  contributions  has  been  made  is  irrevoca- 
bly forfeited  as  creditable  service. 
Salary  base 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  salary 
base  of  the  average  of  an  employee's  five 
highest  consecutive  years  of  salary  to  deter- 
mine the  retirement  benefit. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  a 
salary  base  of  the  average  of  an  employee's 
three  highest  consecutive  years  of  salary  to 
determine  the  retirement  benefit. 

The    conference    agreement    adopts    the 
House  committee  approach. 
Accrual  rate 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  an  accru- 
al rate  equal  to  .9  percent  for  each  year  of 
service  for  the  first  15  years  and  1.1  percent 
for  each  year  over  15  years. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  Committee  bill  provides  an  ac- 
crual rate  equal  to  1  percent  for  each  year 
of  service. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  ap- 
proach of  the  House  committee  bill,  except 
that  the  accrual  rate  is  1.1  percent  for  each 
year  of  service  if  the  employee  is  at  least 
age  62  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  has 
completed  at  least  20  years  of  service. 
Employee  contributions 

The  Senate  amendment  (Option  A)  does 
not  require  employee  contributions.  Option 
B  requires  employees  to  contribute  to  the 
retirement  fund  an  amount  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  Old  Age,  Survivor 
and  Disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  tax  and 
the  amount  the  employees  would  have  been 
required  to  contribute  to  CSRS  had  they 
been  covered  under  CSRS. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  Committee  bill  requires  em- 
ployees to  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund 
an  amount  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  OASDI  tax  rate  and  the  CSRS  contribu- 
tion rate. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  approach.  The  conferees 
wrestled  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
basic  plan  should  be  contributory.  Each 
dollar  required  as  a  contribution  to  the 
basic  plan  leaves  one  dollar  less  available  for 
Investment  In  the  thrift  plan.  The  conferees 
resolved  the  dilemma  by  mandating  an  em- 
ployee contribution  to  the  basic  plan  while 
at  the  same  time  requiring  an  employer 
thrift  plan  contribution  which  approxi- 
mates the  required  employee  contribution. 

The  requiried  employee  contributions  to 
the  basic  plan  will  be  1.3  percent  of  basic 
pay  in  1987.  0.94  percent  from  1988  to  1990, 
and  0.8  percent  in  1990  and  thereafter.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  mandatory  OASDI  tax. 
Eligibility  for  unreduced  benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  (Option  A)  pro- 
vides unreduced  benefits  at  age  62  with  at 
least  five  years  of  service.  Option  B  provides 
benefits  at  age  55  with  30  or  more  years  of 
services  or  at  age  62  with  5  or  more  years  of 
service. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion, but  the  House  committee  bill  provides 
unreduced  benefits  at  age  55  with  30  or 
more  years  of  service,  at  age  60  with  20  or 
more  years  of  service,  or  at  62  with  S  or 
more  years  of  service. 


The  conference  agreement  provides  unre- 
duced benefits  at  age  60  with  20  or  more 
years  of  service  and  at  age  62  with  five  or 
more  years  of  service.  In  addition,  it  estab- 
lishes a  gradually  increasing  "minimum  re- 
tirement age"  for  employees  with  30  or 
more  years  of  service.  Until  the  year  2003. 
an  employee  with  30  years  of  service  may 
retire  at  age  55.  Beginning  in  the  years  2003 
the  minimum  retirement  age  increases  by 
two  months  every  year  until  year  2009. 
Thus,  at  year  2009  the  employee  must  be 
age  56  to  retire  with  30  or  more  years  of 
service.  Age  56  is  the  minimum  retirement 
age  until  the  year  2020.  Beginning  in  the 
year  2021  the  minimum  retirement  age 
again  increases  by  two-month  increments 
until  the  year  2027.  Thus,  in  the  year  2027 
the  minimum  retirement  age  to  retire  with 
30  or  more  years  of  service  is  57.  Thereafter, 
age  57  is  the  permanent  age  for  eligibility  to 
retire  with  30  or  more  years  of  services. 

The  conferees  believe  that  30  years  of 
service  with  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  rewarded  by  an  unreduced  retire- 
ment benefit.  The  graduated  minimum  re- 
tirement age  (which  is  analagous  to  future 
normal  retirement  age  Increases  under  the 
Social  Security  Act)  takes  into  account 
changing  demographics  and  increases  in  em- 
ployee longevity. 
Eligibility  for  reduced  benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  (Option  A)  pro- 
vides for  two  forms  of  reduced  retirement 
benefits  at  age  56  depending  upon  whether 
the  individual  had  30  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice or  10-30  years  of  service.  An  employee 
retiring  after  age  55  with  30  or  more  years 
of  service  would  experience  a  2  percent  per 
year  reduction  for  each  year  the  employee 
was  under  the  age  of  62.  An  employee  could 
also  retire  after  age  55  with  10  or  more 
years  of  service  with  a  5  percent  per  year  re- 
duction for  each  year  the  employee  was 
under  the  age  of  62. 

Under  Option  B.  an  employee  retiring 
after  age  55  with  30  or  more  years  of  service 
would  experience  no  reduction.  An  employ- 
ee retiring  after  age  55  with  10-30  years  of 
service  would  experience  the  same  reduction 
as  under  Option  A. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  House  com- 
mittee bill  has  a  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  essentially 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Option  B.  with  one  modification.  The 
minimum  retirement  age  for  the  reduced 
benefit  increases  gradually  from  55  to  57. 
Ten  years  of  service  are  required.  For  an 
employee  retiring  with  less  than  30  years  of 
service  a  reduction  of  5  percent  per  year  for 
each  year  under  age  62  Is  Imposed,  permit- 
ting flexibility  for  employee  retirement 
planning  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
Deferred  benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  entitles  former 
employees  who  have  sufficient  service  and 
who  attain  the  applicable  minimum  age  for 
immediate  retirement  to  deferred  benefits. 
Under  Option  A.  a  former  employee  Is  enti- 
tled to  an  unreduced  deferred  benefit  at  age 
62  with  five  or  more  years  of  service  and  re- 
duced deferred  benefits  at  age  55  with  10  or 
more  years  of  service.  Option  B  provides  the 
same  benefits  and.  also,  provides  unreduced 
deferred  benefits  to  former  employees  who 
attain  age  55  with  30  or  more  years  of 
service. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  a  de- 
ferred benefit  to  a  former  employee  who  at- 
tains age  62  with  5  or  more  years  of  service. 


The  conference  acreement  adopts  the 
Senate  approach  which  entitles  a  former 
employee  with  sufficient  service  to  benefits 
when  he  or  she  attains  the  requisite  mini- 
mum age  to  be  eligible  for  Immediate  retire- 
ment. The  agreement  provides  entitlement 
to  unreduced  benefits  to  former  employees 
who  attain  age  62  with  five  or  more  years  of 
service,  age  60  with  20  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice and  age  55-57  with  30  or  more  years  of 
service  de[>ending  upon  the  year  In  which 
the  employee  retires.  Reduced  benefits  are 
available  to  a  former  employee  who  attains 
age  55-57  with  10  or  more  years  of  service 
depending  upon  the  year  in  which  the  em- 
ployee retires.  Providing  deferred  benefits 
to  former  employees  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  immediate  benefits  to  current  em- 
ployees Is  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA)  as  applied  to  private  pen- 
sion plans.  Additionally,  this  provision  in- 
creases career  flexibility  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  leave  Government  prior  to  be- 
coming eligible  for  an  immediate  retirement 
benefit. 
Involuntary  retirement 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  invol- 
untary retirement  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  CSRS.  i.e..  If  an  employee  is  age 
SO  with  at  least  20  years  of  service  or  at  any 
age  with  at  least  25  years  of  service.  The 
employee's  benefit  Is  reduced  2  percent  for 
each  year  the  employee  Is  under  age  62. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  for  in- 
voluntary retirement  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  eligibility  requirements  as  the 
Senate  amendment.  However,  those  eligible 
for  benefits  would  not  face  a  reduction  in 
their  annuities  based  on  age  at  time  of  re- 
tirement. 

The  conference  agreements  adopts  the 
House  committee  approach.  An  employee 
removed  from  Government  involuntarily  Is 
eligible  to  receive  an  immediate  and  unre- 
duced benefit  If  the  employee  is  age  50  with 
at  least  20  years  of  service  or  any  age  with 
at  least  25  years  of  service. 
Annuity  supplement 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  include  a 
supplement  to  the  basic  pension  for  those 
employees  retiring  before  age  62  except 
with  respect  to  special  class  employees,  e.g., 
firefighters,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
air  traffic  controllers. 

The  House  bill  has  no  air  traffic  control- 
lers. 

The  House  committee  bill  does  Include 
such  a  supplement  for  those  retiring  at  age 
55  with  30  years  of  service  or  age  60  with  30 
years  of  service,  as  well  as  for  special  class 
employees. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  modi- 
fied version  of  the  House  committee  provi- 
sion. The  supplement  will  be  paid  to  those 
employees  who  retire  at  the  minimum  re- 
tirement age  (56-67)  with  at  least  30  years 
of  service,  those  who  retire  at  age  60  with  at 
least  20  years  of  service,  and  those  Involun- 
tarily separated  beginning  when  they  attain 
the  minimum  retirement  age.  The  supple- 
ment is  designed  to  replicate  the  Social  Se- 
.curity  benefit  (based  on  Federal  civilian 
service)  available  at  age  62  for  those  em- 
ployees retiring  earlier.  The  supplement  ter- 
minates once  the  employee  attains  age  eligi- 
bility to  receive  Social  Security  benefits,  I.e., 
age  62.  The  provision  In  the  conference 
agreement  differs  from  the  one  in  the 
House  committee  bill  In  three  respects. 
First,  the  formula  was  redesigned  to  assume 
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that  no  Social  Security  benefits  were  earned 
in  post-Federal  employment.  Second,  the 
supplement  is  not  adjusted  for  inflation. 
Third,  the  amoimt  of  the  supplement  actu- 
ally payable  is  reduced  by  earnings  in  excess 
of  a  minimum  amount,  just  as  the  amount 
of  Social  Security  benefits  payable  at  age  62 
are  reduced  by  earnings  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  Earnings  in  excess  of  the  exempt 
amount  in  the  Social  Security  Act  (the  1986 
amount  is  $5,760.00  which  is  wage  indexed) 
will  reduce  the  supplement  by  one  dollar  for 
every  two  dollars  earned.  The  conferees 
note  that  in  order  to  assure  continuity  of  a 
benefit  stream  throughout  retirement,  the 
supplement  is  subjected  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  payment  of  the  Social  Security  ben- 
efit. 
Cost-of-living  adjustTtients 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  dif- 
ferent cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLAs) 
for  the  various  benefits  depending  on  the 
retirement  plan  option  selected.  Under 
Option  A,  annuitants  would  receive  no 
COLAs  until  age  62.  For  annuitants  aged  62 
through  66  and  for  those  receiving  disability 
or  survivor  benefits,  the  COLA  would  equal 
the  percer«*f>.ee  inrresse  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  minus  two  percentage 
points.  At  age  67,  all  COLAs  would  equal 
the  actual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI. 

Under  Option  B  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, annuitants  up  to  age  62  would  receive 
a  COLA  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  CPI  minus  2  percentage  points.  For  an- 
nuitants at  age  62  and  above  and  for  survi- 
vors and  those  disabled  at  any  age  the 
COLA  would  be  the  full  CPI  increase. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  for  full 
COLAs  for  retirees,  survivors,  and  disability 
annuitants. 

Except  in  the  case  of  special  classes  of  em- 
ployees, discussed  below,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  for  no  COLA  for  retir- 
ees under  age  62.  For  retirees  age  62  and 
over,  and  for  those  receiving  disability  or 
survivor  benefits  regardless  of  age,  the 
COLA  is  generally  equal  to  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  CPI  minus  one  percentage 
point.  In  those  years  for  which  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  CPI  does  not  exceed  3 
percent,  the  COLA  will  be  the  lesser  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  index  or  2  percent. 
Special  classes 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  earlier 
retirement  with  a  supplement  to  certain 
classes  of  employees.  The  special  classes  in- 
clude firefighters,  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, and  air  traffic  controllers.  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  certain  employees 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  receive 
similar  benefits  although  they  are  covered 
under  amendments  to  their  respective  sys- 
tems. 

All  of  these  employees  may  retire  with  an 
uiu-educed  benefit  at  age  50  with  at  least  20 
years  of  service  or  at  any  age  with  at  least 
25  years  of  service.  In  addition,  a  supple- 
ment is  payable  from  retirement  to  age  62. 
Definitions  of  firefighters  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  more  restrictive  than 
under  CSRS.  Finally,  military  reserve  tech- 
nicians may  retire  at  age  55  with  30  years  of 
service  with  an  unreduced  benefit  but  with- 
out a  supplement. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  higher 
accrual  rates  for  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, firefighters,  air  traffic  controllers. 
Members   of   Congress,   and   congressional 


staff.  The  accrual  rates  are  1.7  percent  per 
year  of  service  for  the  first  20  years  and  1.5 
percent  for  service  thereafter.  The  bill  also 
requires  employees  in  these  classes  to  con- 
tribute an  additional  V4  of  one  percent  of 
salary  to  the  basic  plan.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  and  firefighters  (current  law  defi- 
nitions) may  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years 
of  service  with  a  supplement.  Air  traffic 
controllers  may  retire  at  age  50  with  20 
years  of  service  or  25  years  of  service  at  any 
age  with  a  supplement.  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  retire  with  a  supplement  after 
completing  25  years  of  service  or  after  be- 
coming age  50  and  completing  20  years  of 
service  or  having  served  in  9  Congresses.  In 
addition,  a  Member  may  retire  with  a  sup- 
plement at  age  60  with  10  years  of  service. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions of  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  committee  bill.  The  Senate  defi- 
nition of  "firefighters"  is  adopted  as  well  as 
the  definition  of  "law  enforcement  officer" 
(except  as  it  applies  to  employees  of  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  related  agencies).  Law  en- 
forcement officers,  firefighters,  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  Members  of  Congress  may 
retire  at  age  50  with  20  years  of  service  or  at 
any  age  after  completing  25  years  of  service. 
Law  enforcement  officers,  firefighters,  and 
air  traffic  controllers  receive  a  supplement 
beginning  at  retirement.  Members  receive 
such  a  supplement  beginning  at  the  appUca- 
ble  minimum  retirement  age  (55-57).  The 
earnings  test  described  earlier  applies  to  the 
supplement  at  the  minimum  retirement  age. 
These  individuals,  and  congressional  em- 
ployees, contribute  an  additional  Vi  of  one 
percent  to  the  basic  plan  and  receive  an  ac- 
crual rate  equal  to  1.7  percent  of  average 
pay  for  each  of  their  first  20  years  of  service 
and  1  percent  of  average  pay  for  each  year 
thereafter.  Members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
and  certain  employees  of  the  CIA  receive 
similar  treatment  but  are  covered  under 
amendments  to  their  respective  retirement 
systems. 

The  mandatory  retirement  ages  applicable 
under  CSRS  for  law  enforcement  officers, 
firefighters,  and  air  traffic  controllers  are 
included  in  the  conference  agreement.  Be- 
cause of  the  mandatory  retirement  require- 
ments, the  benefits  for  these  groups  will  be 
adjusted  for  changes  in  cost  of  living,  gener- 
ally, at  a  rate  of  CPI  minus  1  percent  begin- 
ning at  retirement,  rather  than  at  age  62. 

To  determine  a  reasonable  accrual  rate, 
the  conferees  used  the  average  age  and  serv- 
ice at  retirement  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  the  CSRS  and  tried  to  replicate  the 
C^RS  replacement  rates  for  such  individ- 
uals in  the  retirement  provisions  of  this 
plan. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  military  reserve  technicians  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil  service  because  of  losing 
military  status  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  may  retire  at  age  50  with  25  years  of 
service.  In  such  cases  the  normal  accrual 
rate  of  1  percent  of  average  salary  per  year 
of  service  applies  and  a  supplement  is  paid. 
Those  technicians  who  lose  military  status 
due  to  physical  disability  will  receive  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  from  the  time  of  re- 
tirement equivalent  to  that  discussed  above. 

Thrift  Saviiigs  Plan 
Contributions 

The  Senate  amendment  allows  an  employ- 
ee to  contribute  each  year  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay  to  the 
Thrift  Savings  Fund.  It  allows  for  "make- 
up" contributions  in  a  year  following  a  year 
in  which  an  employee  did  not  make  the 
maximum  contribution.  In  any  year  total 


contributions  (including  "make-up"  contri- 
butions) could  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
employee's  annual  rate  of  pay  for  that  year. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  permits  em- 
ployees to  modify  the  amounts  contributed 
to  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund  at  least  once  per 
year. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
matching  employer  contributions.  Under 
the  Senate  plan  (Option  A),  the  Govern- 
ment would  match  contributions  dollar  for 
dollar  up  to  5  percent  of  the  employee's  pay. 
Under  Option  B,  the  Government  matches 
the  first  one  percent  of  pay  dollar  for  dollar, 
the  second  and  third  percent  at  fifty  cents 
per  dollar,  and  the  fourth  through  sixth 
percent  of  pay  at  twenty  five  cents  per 
dollar.  The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
the  employee  and  employer  contributions  to 
the  Thrift  Fund  to  be  tax  deferred.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  to  employees 
who  are  receiving  disability  benefits  the 
option  of  participating  in  the  Thrift  Plan. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  allows  employ- 
ees to  contribute  up  to  10  percent  of  basic 
pay.  It  provides  for  the  employer  to  match 
the  contribution  at  fifty  cents  per  dollar  up 
to  6  percent  of  the  employee's  basic  pay. 
The  House  committee  biU  requires  an  "open 
season"  at  least  once  every  6  months  during 
which  sin  employee  may  elect  to  contribute, 
elect  to  cease  contributing,  or  change  the 
rate  of  contribution.  An  employee  may  not 
begin  contributing  until  the  second  open 
season  following  employment.  Under  the 
House  committee  bill,  employees  covered  by 
CSRS  could  also  contribute  up  to  10  percent 
of  pay.  Such  contributions,  however,  would 
not  be  matched  by  the  Government. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  provi- 
sions of  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  committee  bill.  Newly-hired  em- 
ployees must  wait  until  the  second  "open 
season"  to  join,  a  period  ranging  from  6-12 
months.  Employees  must  be  permitted  to 
elect  to  participate,  to  elect  to  cease  partici- 
pating, or  to  modify  the  amount  of  their 
contributions  to  the  Fund  at  least  once 
every  6  months.  The  Executive  Director  is 
required  to  design  a  plan  for  make-up  con- 
tributions and  submit  it  to  Congress. 

With  respect  to  Government  contribu- 
tions, the  conference  agreement  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  committee  bill.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  the  em- 
ployer to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  one 
percent  of  basic  pay  for  each  employee  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  employee  has  elect- 
ed to  make  contributions.  This  substantially 
offsets  the  mandatory  employee  contribu- 
tion to  the  basic  plan.  An  employee  may 
elect  to  contribute  up  to  10  percent  of  pay 
with  the  employer  matching  up  to  5  percent 
as  follows:  for  the  first  3  percent  the  match 
is  100  percent  and  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
percent  of  pay  the  match  is  50  percent. 

Like  the  Senate  amendment,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  that  the  employee 
and  employer  contributions  to  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  will  be  tax-deferred.  The 
House  had  no  provision  for  tax  deferral. 
Employees  under  CSRS  may  contribute  a 
maximum  of  S  percent  to  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan  but  with  no  Government  matching 
contribution. 

The  conferees  believe  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan  is  a  key  element  of  the  new  retirement 
system.  It  encourages  Federal  employees  to 
participate  actively  in  their  own  retirement 
planning.  The  automatic  1  percent  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  each  employee  cou- 


pled with  the  attractive  agency  matching 
contribution  prorides  a  strong  Incentive  for 
employees  to  participate.  The  tax-deferred 
features  of  the  plan  also  make  the  Thrift 
Sayings  Plan  economically  attractive  to  em- 
ployees. These  popular  tax-deferred  savings 
plans  should  be  as  available  to  Federal  em- 
ployees as  they  are  to  private  sector  employ- 
ees. 

To  encourage  all  Federal  employees  to 
participate  in  retirement  planning,  the  con- 
ference agreement  follows  the  House  com- 
mittee bill  and  allows  current  CSRS  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan.  However,  the  conference  agreement 
does  not  adopt  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vision which  permits  disabled  employees  to 
participate  in  the  Thrift  Plan. 
Vetting 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  im- 
mediate vesting  of  an  employee's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  and  earn- 
ings attributed  to  those  contributions.  It 
provides  for  gradual  vesting  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contributions  (and  attributable  earn- 
ings) over  a  5-year  period. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  for  full 
and  immediate  vesting  of  both  employee 
and  employer  contributions  and  the  attrib- 
utable earnings. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  provisions  for  full  and  immediate 
vesting  for  matching  contributions.  The 
automatic  one  percent  contribution  dis- 
cussed above  vests  after  3  years  of  service 
for  career  employees,  and  2  years  for  politi- 
cal appointees.  The  conferees  note,  howev- 
er, there  is  a  waiting  period  before  an  em- 
ployee may  Join  the  plan. 
Payouts 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  several 
options  under  which  participants  may  re- 
ceive benefits  from  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan 
upon  leaving  Government  employment.  The 
options  available  depend  on  the  partici- 
pant's retirement  status.  Those  entitled  to 
an  immediate  basic  plan  annuity,  to  work- 
ers' compensation  benefits,  or  disability  ben- 
efits would  have  four  options:  (1)  an  imme- 
diate annuity:  (2)  a  deferred  annuity;  (3) 
withdrawal  of  funds  in  one  or  more  pay- 
ments: or  (4)  a  rollover  to  an  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  (IRA)  or  any  qualified 
pension  plan.  Those  entitled  to  a  deferred 
annuity  would  have  the  same  four  options. 
but  the  first  three  would  be  available  only 
after  the  deferred  annuity  commences. 
Those  not  entitled  to  an  annuity  have  two 
options:  (1)  withdrawal  of  funds  at  age  62: 
or  (2)  rollover  to  an  IRA  or  any  qualified 
pension  plan. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  that 
an  employee,  upon  separation  from  employ- 
ment, may  withdraw  his  account,  receive  an 
annuity  or  receive  a  deferred  annuity. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  provisions  with  modifi- 
cations. If  eligible  to  retire  from  the  basic 
plan,  an  employee  may  withdraw  the  ac- 
count, receive  an  annuity,  defer  an  annuity, 
or  transfer  the  account  into  an  IRA  or  any 
qualified  pension  plan.  If  the  employee  sep- 
arates with  title  to  a  deferred  annuity  under 
the  basic  plan,  the  employee  may  elect  any 
of  the  above  options  except  that  withdraw- 
als may  not  be  made  untU  the  employee  is 
eligible  to  receive  the  deferred  annuity 
under  the  basic  plan.  If  the  employee  is  not 
vested  In  the  basic  plan,  the  account  is  re- 


quired to  be  transferred  into  an  IRA  or  any 

qualified  pension  plan. 

Loans 

The  Senate  amendment  authorises  a  l04n 
program  beginning  in  January  1,  1988.  limit- 
ed to  the  employee's  contributions  and  at- 
tributable earnings. 

The  House  bill  has  no  compara3le  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  authorizes 
loans  or  hardship  withdrawals  of  employee 
contributions  for  the  following  purposes:  ( 1 ) 
purchase  of  a  primary  residence:  (2)  educa- 
tional expenses:  (3)  medical  expenses:  or  (4) 
financial  hardship. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  provisions  on  loans  except 
that  loans  will  not  be  permitted  prior  to 
January  1.  1988.  Withdrawals  during  em- 
ployment are  not  permitted. 
Investment  of  thrift  savings  fund 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  a 
minimum  of  three  funds  for  investment:  A 
Government  Securities  Investment  Fund,  a 
Fixed  Income  Investment  Fund,  and  a 
Common  Stock  Index  Investment  Fund.  It 
provides  for  a  5-member  board  to  establish 
additional  funds  as  appropriate.  The  Senate 
amendment  Includes  certain  requirements 
for  the  Index  fund  and  requires  the  board  to 
define  the  stock  Index. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  em- 
ployees to  have  the  opportunity  at  least 
once  each  year  to  elect  the  funds  for  invest- 
ment or  reinvestment.  It  includes  a  require- 
ment that  all  monies  contributed  by  em- 
ployees to  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  during 
1987  would  be  Invested  in  the  Government 
Securities  Investment  Fund  with  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  of  this  amount  each  year 
through  1991.  With  respect  to  amounts  con- 
tributed by  the  Government,  100  percent 
would  remain  in  the  Government  Securities 
Investment  Fund  for  the  6-year  period. 
1987-1992.  In  1993.  20  percent  would  be 
available  for  investment  In  other  funds  In- 
creasing by  20  percent  each  year  through 
1996. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  for  a 
total  of  6  funds  for  investment.  In  addition 
to  the  3  included  in  the  Senate  plan,  the 
House  also  provides  for  an  Indexed  bond 
fund,  an  actively  managed  stock  fund,  and 
an  actively  managed  bond  fund.  It  provides 
for  employee  elections  for  allocating  Invest- 
ments among  funds  at  the  same  time  as 
elections  to  participate  in  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan  (at  least  once  every  six  months). 
The  House  committee  bill  provides  for  all 
government  contributions  prior  to  1992  to 
be  Invested  In  the  Government  Securities 
Investment  Fund. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provisions  establishing  three  funds 
and  gives  the  Board  the  responsibility  to 
select  the  index  for  the  Common  Stock 
Index  Investment  Fund.  The  conferees 
chose  to  limit  the  number  of  funds  to  three 
for  several  reasons.  Because  this  is  a  new 
undertaking  in  the  Federal  Government,  a 
smaller  number  of  funds  will  be  more  man- 
ageable. The  three  funds  selected  offer  em- 
ployees distinct  and  reasonable  alternatives 
for  investment.  Should  additional  invest- 
ment vehicles  become  desirable,  the  Con- 
gress can  authorize  them. 

Most  importantly,  the  three  funds  author- 
ized in  the  legislation  are  passively  managed 
funds,  not  subject  to  political  manipulation. 
A  great  deal  of  concern  was  raised  about  the 
possibility  of  political  manipulation  of  large 


pools  df  thrift  plan  money.  This  legislation 
was  designed  to  preclude  that  poHlbtlltjr. 

Concems  over  the  specter  of  political  In- 
volvement In  the  thrift  plan  management 
■eem  to  focus  on  two  distinct  lasuet.  One. 
the  Board,  composed  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, could  be  suwepUble  to  preasure 
from  an  Administration.  Two.  the  Congress 
might  be  tempted  to  use  the  large  pool  of 
thrift  money  for  political  purposes.  Neither 
case  would  be  likely  to  occur  given  preaent 
legal  and  constitutional  restraints. 

The  Board  members  and  employees  are 
subject  to  strict  fiduciary  rules.  They  must 
Invest  the  money  and  manage  the  funds 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  participants.  A 
breach  of  these  responsibilities  would  make 
the  fiduciaries  civilly  and  criminally  liable. 

The  structure  of  the  funds  themselves 
prevents  political  manipulation.  The  Gov- 
ernment Securities  Investment  Fund  is  in- 
vested In  nonmarketable  special  Issues  of 
the  Treasury  pegged  to  a  certain  average  in- 
terest rate.  The  Fixed  Income  Investment 
Fund  is  composed  of  guaranteed  Investment 
contracts,  certificates  of  deposits  or  other 
fixed  instruments  in  which  the  Board  con- 
tracts with  insurance  companies,  banks  and 
the  like  to  provide  It  with  a  fixed  rate  of 
return  over  a  specified  period  of  time.  The 
Board  would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cific investments. 

Finally,  the  stock  Index  fund  Is  one  In 
which  a  common  stock  index  such  as  Stand- 
ard it  Poor's  500  or  Wilshlre's  5000  is  used 
as  the  mechanism  to  allocate  investments 
from  the  fund  to  various  stocks.  A  conunon 
stock  index  is  a  composite  of  stocks  which 
moves  up  and  down  in  value  as  prices  of  the 
stocks  change.  An  Index  fund  then  allocates 
its  Investments  to  the  stocks  In  the  Index  in 
the  same  or  similar  ratio  that  the  value  of  a 
given  stock  has  to  the  total  value  of  all  of 
the  stocks  in  the  index.  Thus,  the  actual  de- 
cision to  buy  or  sell  a  given  stock  is  deter- 
mined by  the  market  place,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of 
values  of  stock  within  the  index.  As  the  rel- 
ative values  change,  the  investments  from 
the  fund  change.  Hence  no  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  are  capable  of  manipu- 
lating investments.  The  legislation  bars 
Board  members,  the  Executive  Director  and 
employees  from  voting  proxies  owned  by 
the  stock  index  fund. 

The  Investment  approach  chosen  by  the 
conferees  is  patterned  after  corporate,  state 
and  local  government,  and  the  few  existing 
Federal  pension  funds.  Political  manipula- 
tion is  unlikely  and  would  be  unlawful. 

As  to  the  issue  of  Congress  tampering 
with  the  thrift  funds,  the  inherent  nature 
of  a  thrift  plan  precludes  thrt  possibility. 
Unlike  a  defined  benefit  plan  where  an  em- 
ployer essentially  promises  a  certain  bene- 
fit, a  thrift  plan  Is  an  employee  savings 
plan.  In  other  words,  the  employees  own  the 
money.  The  money,  in  essence,  is  held  in 
trust  for  the  employee  and  managed  and  in- 
vested on  the  employee's  behalf  until  the 
employee  is  eligible  to  receive  it.  This  ar- 
rangement confers  upon  the  employee  prop- 
erty and  other  legal  rights  to  the  contribu- 
tions and  their  earnings.  Whether  the 
money  is  invested  in  Government  or  private 
securities  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee ownership.  The  employee  owns  It. 
and  It  cannot  be  tampered  with  by  any 
entity  Including  Congress. 

Drawing  parallels  between  corporate  re- 
versions from  overfunded  pension  plans  and 
state  legislative  Initiatives  to  use  state  pen- 
sion monies  for  certain  political  purposes  is 
irrelevant  in  this  case.  These  examples  are 
of  fimded  defined  benefit  plans  where  the 
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monies  do  not  belong  to  the  employees  but, 
rather,  are  arrangements  to  fund  a  statuto- 
ry or  contractual  benefit.  In  this  case,  the 
vested  moneys  of  the  thrift  plan  belong  to 
the  employees. 

Because  of  the  many  concerns  raised,  the 
conferees  spent  more  time  on  this  issue 
than  any  other.  Proposals  were  made  to  de- 
centralize the  investment  management  and 
to  give  employees  more  choice  by  permitting 
them  to  choose  their  own  financial  institu- 
tion in  which  to  invest.  While  the  conferees 
applaud  the  use  of  IRAs,  they  find  such  an 
approach  for  an  employer-sponsored  retire- 
ment program  inappropriate.  In  fact,  the 
conferees  received  advice  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  even  qualify  as  an  employer-spon- 
sored plan,  thus  losing  its  favorable  tax 
treatment. 

The  conferees  concur  with  the  resolution 
of  this  issue  as  discussed  in  the  Senate 
report  (99-166)  on  this  legislation: 

As  an  alternative  the  committee  consid- 
ered permitting  any  qualified  institution  to 
offer  to  employee  specific  Investment  vehi- 
cles. However,  the  committee  rejected  that 
approach  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  qualified  in- 
stitutions who  would  bombard  employees 
with  promotions  for  their  services.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  employees  would  not 
favor  such  an  approach.  Second,  few.  if  any, 
private  employers  offer  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Third,  even  qualified  institutions  go 
bankrupt  occasionally  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  an  employee's  retirement  benefit 
could  be  wiped  out.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  diversified  fund  approach  which  could 
easily  survive  a  few  bankrupticies.  Fourth,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  administer.  Fifth,  this 
"retail"  or  "voucher"  approach  would  give 
up  the  economic  advantage  of  this  group's 
wholesale  purchasing  power  derived  from  its 
large  size,  so  that  employees  acting  individ- 
ually would  get  less  for  their  money. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  provision  for  phasing 
employee  and  employer  contributions  into 
the  private  sector  investment  options  with 
one  change.  At  the  end  of  the  first  five-year 
period  employees  could  invest  all  of  their 
contributions  in  any  fund.  After  the  10-year 
period  employees  may  invest  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contributions  in  any  fund.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  employ- 
ees to  elect  investment  vehicles  twice  each 
year,  simultaneous  with  the  option  to 
change  contribution  rates.  Contributions  by 
individuals  under  CSRS  must  be  held  in  the 
Government  Securities  Investment  F\md. 
Federal  retirement  thrift  investment  man- 
agement  system 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  an  off- 
budget  agency  called  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment Thrift  Investment  Board  to  handle 
the  investment  and  administraiton  of  the 
thrift  plan.  The  Board's  operations  are 
funded  by  forfeitures  of  Government  contri- 
butions and  the  invesment  income  from  its 
investments.  Board  members  are  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
two  Presidentially-appointed  employee  rep- 
resentatives, one  from  labor  and  one  from  a 
manager  organization.  The  Board  sets  over- 
all policy,  which  is  administered  by  an  exec- 
utive director  and  a  support  staff.  An  advi- 
sory committee  of  private  sector  experts  ad- 
vises the  Board  on  investments  and  adminis- 
tration whUe  a  specially  elected  employee 
advisory  committee  advises  in  investment 
decisions  and  votes  the  fund's  shares  in  rele- 


vant corporate  matters.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  responsible  for  enforcing  fiduciary 
responsibilities  similiar  to  those  required  by 
ERISA. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  establishes  an 
off-budget  agency  called  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment Investment  Board  to  handle  the  in- 
vestment and  administration  of  the  thrift 
plan,  which  is  funded  by  investment  income 
from  its  investments.  The  Board  is  com- 
posed of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  four  year  terms,  one  of  whom 
is  designated  as  Chairman.  One  appoint- 
ment is  on  recommendation  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  one  on  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and  the  final 
one  upon  reconunendation  of  the  other 
four.  The  Board  sets  overall  policy,  which  is 
administered  by  an  executive  director  and  a 
support  staff.  The  Chairman  appoints  a  14 
member  Employee  Thrift  Advisory  Council 
representing  labor,  management,  women, 
and  retiree  organizations.  One  member  is 
designated  by  the  Chairman  as  head  of  the 
Council  and  appointments  are  for  four 
years.  The  Council  advises  the  Board  on  in- 
vestment and  administration  of  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities similar  to  those  required  by  ERISA. 

The  conference  agreement  generally 
adopts  the  House  committee  provisions. 
Board  appointees  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  with  the  exception  of  those  appoint- 
ed for  the  first  term.  Unlike  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  retirement  plan,  the  Thrift  Manage- 
ment System  is  effective  upon  date  of  enact- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  system  will  be  oper- 
able when  thrift  plan  participation  begins 
on  January  1.  1987.  As  a  result  the  confer- 
ence agreement  empowers  the  President  to 
appoint  the  first  panel  of  Board  members 
for  a  one  year  term  without  Senate  confir- 
mation. Subsequent  appointments  are  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  In  addition, 
while  the  Senate  and  House  will  each  make 
a  recommendation  for  appointment,  the 
President  need  only  take  such  a  recommen- 
dation into  consideration  for  such  an  ap- 
pointment. With  regard  to  advisory  groups, 
the  conferees  decided  that  the  requirement 
for  Board  members  and  the  Executive  Di- 
rector to  have  substantial  expertise  in  man- 
aging financial  investments  and  pension 
benefit  programs  would  obviate  the  need  for 
advice  from  a  conunittee  of  private  sector 
experts. 

SuRvrvoR  Benefits 


Preretirement  death 

The  Senate  amendment  (Option  A)  proi 
vides  a  preretirement  death  benefit  to  a  sur- 
vivor equal  to  50  percent  of  the  accrued  re- 
tirement benefit  of  the  employee  subject  to 
applicable  early  retirement  reductions. 
Option  B  provides  a  benefit  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  unreduced  retirement  benefits. 
A  minimum  benefit  is  provided  under  both 
options,  based  on  10  years  of  service.  Option 
B  also  provides  enhanced  life  insurance 
until  retirement.  Benefits  are  payable  to 
survivors  of  vested  employees  who  separat- 
ed prior  to  death.  Benefits  vest  after  18 
months  of  service. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  a  bene- 
fit equal  to  50  percent  of  the  accrued  annu- 
ity of  the  employee  where  Social  Security  is 
payable.  If  Social  Security  is  not  payable, 
the  benefit  is  the  lesser  of  (a)  the  current 
CSRS  benefit  or  (b)  50  percent  of  the  ac- 
crued annuity,  plus  a  Social  Security  supple- 


ment. Benefits  vest  after  18  months  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  sur- 
viving spouse  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
$15,000  (indexed  to  CPI)  plus  one-half  of 
the  employee's  annual  rate  of  pay  or  high-3 
average  pay  if  higher.  The  spouse  may  elect 
the  lump  sum  to  be  paid  as  an  annuity  or  to 
be  paid  out  over  a  shorter  period.  In  addi- 
tion, the  surviving  spouse  receives  an  annu- 
ity equal  to  50  percent  of  the  employee's  ac- 
crued unreduced  annuity  if  the  deceased 
employee  had  10  years  of  service.  Benefits 
vest  after  18  months  of  service.  Benefits  are 
payable  to  survivors  of  vested  employees 
who  separated  prior  to  death. 

To  the  extent  practical,  the  conference 
agreement  reflects  survivor  benefit  practice. 
Private  industry  uses  a  mixture  of  life  insur- 
ance and  survivor  annuities.  These  coupled 
with  Social  Security  survivor  benefits  gener- 
ally provide  adequate  benefits.  The  confer- 
ees considered  using  a  combination  of  insur- 
ance and  annuities  but  found  this  approach 
would  require  significant  changes  in  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
(FEGLI)  program.  The  conferees  were  not 
prepared  to  address  significant  changes  in 
FEGLI  at  this  time.  Instead,  the  conference 
agreement  approximates  private  sector  in- 
surance practice  by  providing  an  option  of  a 
lump  sum  payment.  This  should  improve 
the  ability  of  survivors  to  meet  the  financial 
demands  resulting  from  the  loss  of  a  spouse. 
As  a  result  of  these  survivor  provisions, 
basic  life  insurance  coverage  may  be  redun- 
dant in  some  circumstances.  The  conferees 
urge  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  immediately  study  the  impact  of  these 
provisions  on  FEGLI  and  recommend  appro- 
priate changes  to  the  basic  life  insurance 
program. 

Postretirement  death 

Both  options  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment require  a  10  percent  "survivor"  reduc- 
tion in  the  basic  annuity  to  provide  post  re- 
tirement survivor  benefits.  A  joint  waiver  is 
required  for  alternate  annuity  forms.  Under 
Option  A  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  retiree's  annuity,  including  any 
early  retirement  reductions.  If  the  survivor 
predeceases  the  annuitant,  the  survivor  re- 
duction is  not  restored.  Under  Option  B  the 
survivor  is  entitled  to  50  percent  of  the  ac- 
crued annuity  without  early  retirement  re- 
ductions. If  the  survivor  predeceases  the  an- 
nuitant, the  survivor  reduction  is  restored. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  conunittee  bill  requires  a  survi- 
vor reduction  equivalent  to  that  required 
under  CSRS.  This  reduction  is  made  unless 
the  retiree  and  spouse  jointly  waive  the  sur- 
vivor option.  If  Social  Security  is  payable, 
the  benefit  is  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
tiree's unreduced  annuity.  If  Social  Security 
is  not  payable,  the  benefit  is  the  lesser  of  (1) 
the  current  CSRS  benefit  or  (2)  50  percent 
of  the  retiree's  unreduced  annuity  plus  a 
Social  Security  supplement  payable  until 
Social  Security  eligibility.  If  the  survivor 
predeceases  the  annuitant,  the  survivor  re- 
duction is  eliminated. 

The  conference  agreement  requires  a  sur- 
vivor reduction  of  10  percent  (absent  a  joint 
waiver).  The  remainder  of  the  provisions  are 
adopted  from  the  House  committee  bill. 

Children 's  benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  has  no  provision. 

The  House  bill  has  no  provision. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  chil- 
dren's benefits  equivalent  to  those  under 


the  current  CSRS  offset  by  any  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  payable. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  approach. 

DiSABiUTT  BDncnrs 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  a  sep- 
arate long-term  disability  (LTD)  insurance 
plan  which  pays  benefits  to  a  disabled  em- 
ployee with  at  least  18  months  of  service 
after  the  employee  has  used  all  sick  leave.  A 
totally  disabled  employee  receives  60  per- 
cent of  average  salary  offset  by  100  percent 
of  the  Social  Security  benefit  if  any.  For  an 
individual  who  does  not  meet  the  Social  Se- 
curity disability  definition,  but  who  is  dis- 
abled for  his  or  her  occupation,  the  benefit 
decreases  to  40  percent  of  average  salary 
after  the  first  year.  The  benefit  continues 
until  the  individual  recovers  or  is  converted 
to  the  regular  retirement  rolls.  Occupation- 
ally  disabled  individuals  are  converted  at 
age  55  and  the  totally  disabled  at  age  62. 

Time  spent  on  the  disability  rolls  is  cred- 
ited as  service  for  purposes  of  the  basic  re- 
tirement benefit  formula.  In  addition,  the 
employee's  salary  at  onset  of  disability  is  ad- 
justed upward  to  the  time  of  conversion. 
While  receiving  benefits,  individuals  are 
subject  to  medical  examinations  and  to  re- 
views of  earnings.  The  portion  of  the  dis- 
ability benefit  cost  which  comes  from  the 
LTD  plan  is  paid  by  agencies  to  a  newly  es- 
tablished Federal  Employee's  Disability  In- 
surance Fund.  Benefit  payments  are  made 
by  a  third  party  administrator. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Under  the  House  committee  bill  an  em- 
ployee who  completes  at  least  5  years  of 
creditable  civilian  service  and  is  found  by 
OPM  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of 
such  employee's  position  will  be  eligible  for 
disability  retirement  and  an  annuity.  The 
disability  annuity  will  be  equal  to  the  em- 
ployee's accrued  retirement  benefit  but  will 
be  no  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  20  percent 
of  the  employee's  average  pay,  or  (2)  an  an- 
nuity computed  under  the  regular  annuity 
formula  after  projecting  the  employee's 
service  to  age  60.  Disabled  employees  who 
are  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  po- 
sitions but  who  do  not  qualify  for  benefits 
under  the  stricter  Social  Security  definition 
of  disability  will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity supplement  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
Social  Security  benefits. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions from  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  Committee  bill.  Like  the  House 
committee  bill,  the  disability  benefit  will  be 
paid  as  an  annuity  from  the  retirement 
fund.  The  conference  agreement  adopted 
the  Senate  provision  regarding  eligibility  for 
benefits  after  18  months  of  service.  The 
amount  of  the  benefit  during  the  first  year 
is  60  percent  of  average  pay  minus  100  per- 
cent of  any  Social  Security  benefit  payable. 
After  the  first  year,  the  benefit  for  the  oc- 
cupationally  disabled  is  40  percent  of  aver- 
age pay.  For  the  totally  disabled  a  40  per- 
cent of  average  pay  disability  benefit  is 
offset  by  60  percent  of  the  Social  Security 
benefit  payable.  Total  income  flowing  from 
both  the  disability  benefit  and  Social  Secu- 
rity will  range  from  approximately  58  per- 
cent of  average  pay  for  the  low  income 
down  to  46  percent  for  the  higher  income. 

At  age  62  the  annuity  is  recomputed  and 
the  annuitant  will  receive  the  lesser  of  the 
total  disability  benefit  (regardless  of  the 
extent  of  the  disability)  or  a  recomputed  re- 
tirement benefit.  For  the  retirement  recom- 
putatlon.  years  spent  on  disability  are 
counted  as  years  of  service  and  average  pay 


is  increased  by  the  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments applicable  to  disability  annuities 
during  the  period  of  disability. 

The  disability  benefit  is  particularly  com- 
plex due  to  the  need  to  coordinate  with 
Social  Security  benefit  computation  formu- 
las and  disabillt '  criteria.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty definition  of  disability  is  a  very  strict  def- 
inition. Both  bills  provide  and  the  conferees 
concur  that  payment  of  benefits  is  warrant- 
ed where  an  employee  is  disabled  for  his  po- 
sition (occupationally  disabled)  but  does  not 
qualify  for  Social  Security  benefits.  As  a 
consequence,  two  categories  of  disabled  em- 
ployees receive  benefits.  In  both  cases  a  rea- 
sonable benefit  is  necessary,  but  the  benefit 
payable  to  the  Social  Security  disabled  must 
f  jtke  into  account  the  amount  of  the  Social 
Security  benefit  to  avoid  being  overly  com- 
pensated. Thus,  one  recipient  receives  a  ben- 
efit only  from  the  plan  while  the  other  re- 
ceives it  from  the  plan  and  Social  Security. 

The  tilt  to  lower-income  employees  in 
total  disability  cases  results  from  the  tilt  to 
lower-income  employees  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  formula.  The  offset  formula  uti- 
lized for  the  totally  disabled  flattens  the  tilt 
somewhat. 

Conversion  to  retirement  benefits,  if 
lower,  at  age  62  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  disabled  person  does  not  receive  greater 
benefits  in  his  retired  years  than  the  one 
who  voluntarily  retired  from  active  employ- 
ment. Finally,  at  the  time  of  conversion,  the 
occupationally  disabled  individual  is  deemed 
to  receive  the  total  disability  amount  for 
conversion  purposes  to  prevent  the  occupa- 
tionally disabled  from  receiving  more  In 
total  income  than  the  totally  disabled,  once 
old  age  benefits  commerce  from  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Transfers  From  CSRS  to  the  FERS 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  individ- 
uals covered  by  the  CSRS.  including  those 
covered  by  both  Social  Security  and  CSRS. 
to  elect  to  join  the  new  plan  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date,  which  is  January  1, 
1987.  Rules  which  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
transfer  include: 

(1)  Service  both  before  and  after  the 
transfer  counts  for  eligibility  to  retire. 

(2)  Increases  in  average  salary  after  the 
transfer  apply  to  benefit  computations 
under  both  plans. 

(3)  Survivors  benefits  come  from  both 
plans. 

(4)  Disability  coverage  under  CSRS  stops 
and  the  employee  gets  credit  for  service 
before  the  transfer  toward  the  18  months 
needed  to  become  eligible  for  long  term  dis- 
ability behefits  under  the  new  plan. 

(5)  Service  before  the  transfer  counts  for 
vesting  in  the  Government's  share  of  contri- 
butions to  the  thrift  plan. 

(6)  Employees  who  transfer  and  remain  in 
the  new  plan  for  five  years  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  windfall  benefit  reduction  or 
the  public  pension  offset  rule  applying  to 
spouses  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  House  bill  and  the  House  Committee 
bill  have  no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  approach,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  item  six  above)  and  permits  em- 
ployees under  CSRS  to  transfer  into  the 
new  system.  Generally,  an  election  to  trans- 
fer may  not  be  made  prior  to  July  1.  1987, 
nor  after  December  31, 1987. 

Individuals  covered  by  CSRS  only  may 
transfer  to  the  new  plan.  Those  individuals 
covered  by  CSRS  on  December  31,  1983.  but 
who  were  subsequently  covered  by  Social 
Security  may  transfer  into  the  new  plan. 
Those  individuals  who  performed  5  years  of 


civilian  service  creditable  under  CSRS.  who 
separated  and  who  later  were  rehired  sub- 
ject to  Social  Security  may  transfer  Into  the 
new  plan  during  the  later  of  the  six-month 
period  following  reemployment  or  the  six- 
month  election  period  described  above.  Re- 
employed annuitants  retired  under  C8R8 
may  transfer  into  the  new  plan. 

Rules  applicable  to  transfer  regardinc 
creditabllity  of  service,  vesting,  average  pay, 
and  disability  benefits  are  essentially  the 
same  as  under  the  Senate  amendment.  New 
rules  Include: 

(1)  Military  service  performed  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  transfer  generally  Is 
not  creditable  under  FERS  except  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  benefits. 

(2)  Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  annuity  earned  before  the  trans- 
fer will  be  under  the  CSRS  formula;  the 
portion  earned  after  the  transfer  will  be 
under  the  FERS  formula.  COLAs  for  chil- 
dren's benefits  will  be  under  the  FERS  for- 
mula. 

(3)  Sick  leave  credited  as  service  for  bene- 
fit computation  purposes  under  CSRS  will 
be  the  number  of  days  credited  at  the  time 
of  transfer  or  the  date  if  retirement,  which- 
ever Is  less. 

(4)  A  supplement  for  retirees  with  30 
years  of  service  who  are  between  age  55  and 
62  is  computed  on  service  after  the  date  of 
the  transfer. 

(5)  A  transfer  election  Is  effective  with  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  after  the  date  of 
election  and  is  irrevocable. 

(6)  An  Individual  who  elects  to  transfer 
and  who  has  a  former  spouse  entitled  to 
CSRS  benefits  based  on  a  court  order  or 
court-approved  property  settlement  must 
have  the  written  consent  of  the  former 
spouse  before  the  election  can  be  effective. 

(7)  Service  In  CSRS  Is  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  survivor  benefits  under  FERS.  Sur- 
vivor benefits  are  paid  only  under  FERS. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  individuals 
with  at  least  5  years  creditable  service  in 
CSRS  who  return  after  more  than  a  one 
year  break  in  service  should  retain  entitle- 
ment to  CSRS  benefits  unless  they  elect  to 
be  covered  by  FERS  t>enef  its. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  transfers  into  the 
new  plan  will  be  covered  by  Social  Security 
prospectively. 

iNTERIlf  EMPLOTEES 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  in- 
dividuals hired  or  rehired  after  1983  and 
who  were  covered  by  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Contribution  Temporary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1983  receive  service 
credit  in  the  new  plan  beginning  on  the  date 
of  such  hiring  or  rehiring.  CSRS  retirement 
contributions  made  by  these  individuals,  to- 
gether with  a  Government  contribution  and 
interest  on  both,  are  used  to  establish  a 
thrift  savings  account  for  the  individual. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  provides  that 
(1)  individuals  covered  by  both  CSRS  and 
Social  Security,  and  (2)  Individuals  reem- 
ployed after  more  than  a  one  year  break  In 
service  who  have  at  least  five  years  of  civil- 
ian service  covered  by  CSRS  are  credited 
under  the  CSRS  with  covered  Interim  serv- 
ice without  additional  deposit  requirements. 
These  individuals  remain  under  revised 
CSRS  benefit  and  contribution  formulas. 

Employees  hired  during  the  interim 
period  or  rehired  with  less  than  5  years 
service  are  given  service  credit  in  the  new 
plan  for  all  service  under  CSRS  or  the  inter- 
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im  system,  without  regard  to  deposit  re- 
quirements. 

The  conference  agreement  essentially 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  commit- 
tee bill  relating  to  individuals  covered  by 
both  CSRS  and  Social  Security  and  those 
individuals  vested  in  CSRS  and  rehired 
during  the  interim  period.  They  remain 
under  CSRS  under  revised  benefit  and  con- 
tribution formulas.  Those  employees  hired 
during  the  interim  period  or  rehired  with 
less  than  5  years  civilian  service  are  given 
service  credit  in  the  new  plan  but  an  appro- 
priate deposit  is  required  if  that  service  is 
not  covered  by  contributions.  In  addition, 
the  Government  will  deposit  in  the  Thrift 
Savings  Fund  on  behalf  of  those  employees 
1  percent  of  basic  pay  paid  during  periods  of 
employment  under  the  interim  system  (with 
interest). 

TREATMEirT  OP  Certaih  Irsividdals  Covered 
Under  CSRS  akd  Sociai.  Security 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  in- 
dividuals employed  continuously  since  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  who  were  covered  by  Social 
Security,  retain  coverage  under  CSRS  under 
a  revised  formula.  These  employees  include 
Members  of  Congress  and  political  appoint- 
ees at  the  Senior  Executive  Service  level 
and  above. 

The  House  committee  bill  provided  similar 
treatment  for  those  employees  covered  by 
the  Senate  amendment  as  well  as  employees 
rehired  subject  to  Social  Security  who  were 
vested  in  CSRS. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  provisions.  The  affected  employees 
will  be  covered  under  both  CSRS  and  Social 
Security.  They  will  pay  the  full  OASDI  tax 
and  a  reduced  contribution  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund.  The  reduced  con- 
tribution will  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  full  CSRS  contribution 
applicable  to  the  covered  employee  and 
OASt>I  tax. 

These  employees  will  be  entitled  to  full 
Social  Security  benefits  and  a  reduced  Civil 
Service  annuity.  The  Civil  Service  annuity 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  Social 
Security  benefit  attributable  to  Federal 
service. 

Service  during  the  Interim  period  is  credit- 
able in  the  same  manner.  Employees  who 
contributed  the  full  CSRS  amount  during 
the  interim  period  will  be  refunded  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amoimt  they  contribut- 
ed and  the  offset  amount.  Those  employees 
who  were  permitted  to  make  full  contribu- 
tions to  both  plans  may  continue  to  do  so, 
.  thereby  avoiding  the  offset  provisions. 
ExTERSiOH  or  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 

HEHT    COIfTRIBtmON    TEMPORARY    ADJUST- 
MENT Act  OP  1983 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  unto  January  1,  1987,  there- 
by extending  the  interim  retirement  system 
until  that  date. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  House  com- 
mittee bill  has  a  comparable  provision. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  Con- 
tribution Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of 
1983,  as  enacted,  was  to  expire  on  December 
31.  1985.  Its  life  was  extended  untU  April  30. 
1988.  by  section  147  of  Public  Law  99-190. 
The  Act  did  expire  on  April  30  thereby  re- 
quiring increased  retirement  contributions 
by  those  Federal  employees  subject  to 
Social  Security. 

The  conference  agreement  retroactively 
extends  the  Act  from  April  30.  1986,  until 
December  31,  1986,  at  which  time  the  new 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
takes  effect.  It  further  authorizes  refunds 


of  excess  retirement  contributions  required 
between  April  30.  1986.  and  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Authorization.  Appucation,  and  Emcnvi 
Dates 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  1987  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  In- 
vestment Board  for  appropriations,  author- 
izes a  $1  million  appropriation  for  OPM  to 
perform  required  informational  activities, 
and  makes  the  FERS  effective  Janaury  1, 
1987,  except  for  the  thrift  management 
system,  which  is  effective  on  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  the  thrift  loan  program,  which 
must  be  established  by  January  1. 1988. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  House  committee  bill  has  provisions 
comparable  to  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
garding payment  of  thrift  fund  administra- 
tive start  up  costs  and  effective  dates.  It 
does  not  authorize  an  appropriation  for  in- 
formational activities.  It  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  the  first  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment under  the  new  retirement  system,  the 
base  quarter  ending  on  September  30.  1986. 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  the  base 
quarter  for  a  year  in  which  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  under  such  system  was  made. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  committee  bill  provisions. 

Disclosure  op  Return  Information 

Under  current  law,  section  6103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  provides  that  income 
tax  returns  and  return  information  shall  be 
confidential  except  for  certain  limited  cases 
specifically  set  forth  in  that  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  have 
access  to  any  information  in  the  possession 
of  any  government  agency  that  is  necessary 
for  administration  of  the  retirement  system. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  will 
disclose  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment return  information  concerning  net 
earnings  from  self-employment,  wages,  and 
payments  of  retirement  income  that  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration (SSA)  under  IRC  section  6103. 
Only  that  information  which  is  strictly  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  the  retire- 
ment system  as  provided  in  chapters  83  and 
84  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  may  be  dis- 
closed under  this  section,  and  only  accord- 
ing to  written  agreement  between  SSA  and 
OPM.  with  such  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (through  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services)  for  the  costs  of 
providing  return  information,  as  well  as  for 
the  costs  of  providing  any  other  informa- 
tion, such  as  hypothetical  benefit  computa- 
tions, that  may  be  required  under  agree- 
ments between  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
Title  rv  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System  (FSPS)  to  provide 
retirement  benefits  for  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  appointed  after  1983.  FSPS 
parallels  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  (FERS)  established  by  Title  I 
of  the  bill  for  newly  appointed  Civil  Service 
employees. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  are 
or  who  become  participants  in  FSPS  are 


made  subject  to  all  the  provisions  in  chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Code 
(FERS)  unless  specifically  provided  other- 
wise in  title  rv  of  the  bill.  EHfferent  treat- 
ment for  the  Foreign  Service  is  provided  to 
permit  continued  operation  of  its  special 
personnel  system  with  its  up-or-out  and 
rank-in  person  rather  than  rank-in-po«itlon 
features  and  continued  administration  of 
the  system  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
special  features  incorpated  in  the  FSPS  are 
comparable  to  the  special  features  in  the 
FERS  for  personnel  also  eUgible  for  age  SO 
retirement  such  as  law  enforcement,  fire- 
fighter and  air  traffic  controller  personnel. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  For- 
eign Service  Pension  System  (FSPS).  The 
new  System  would  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits for  members  appointed  after  1983,  and 
is  very  similar  to  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  (FERS)  established  by 
the  bill  for  new  appointees  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice after  1983.  All  Foreign  Service  members 
who  become  participants  in  the  FSPS  would 
be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the  compara- 
ble FERS  unless  specifically  provided  other- 
wise by  law.  All  the  exceptions  are  stated  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Foreign  Service  (FS)  has  always  had 
its  own  retirement  system  separate  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  FS  needs  special 
provisions  for  early  retirement  to  permit  op- 
eration of  its  up-or-out  personnel  system.  A 
number  of  FS  members  are  mandatorily  re- 
tired every  year  to  permit  advancement  of 
the  more  competitive  and  most  able  person- 
nel. This  system  was  endorsed  and  expand- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  The 
special  provisions  are  also  necessary  to 
permit  the  early  retirement  of  members 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  no  longer  able 
to  serve  abroad  after  completing  a  career  in 
dangerous  and  difficult  environments. 

The  FSPS  proposed  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  preserve  the  early  retirement 
and  other  special  features  needed  by  the  FS. 
It  would  permit  members  to  retire  voluntar- 
Uy  at  age  50  with  30  or  more  years  of  service 
with  the  same  benefit  as  provided  for  spe- 
cial category  personnel  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, firefighter,  and  air  traffic  controller 
personnel.  The  system  would  permit  FS 
members  who  are  retired  mandatorily  at  an 
early  age  to  receive  the  "mid-tier"  benefit 
based  on  high-5  salary  without  penalty  for 
early  retirement.  The  third  basic  special 
provision  would  provide  an  annuity  supple- 
ment equivsdent  to  a  Social  Security  benefit 
from  the  date  of  retirement  to  age  63  when 
the  annuitant  would  be  eligible  for  the 
actual  Social  Security  benefit.  This  annuity 
supplement  would  be  based  on  all  creditable 
service. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment follows: 

Title  V  of  the  Senate  amendment  consist- 
ed of  7  sections: 

Section  501  amends  chapter  8  of  the  FSA 
of  1980  which  contains  the  authority  for  the 
existing  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
EMsability  System  (FSRDS).  to  designate 
the  existing  portion  as  "Subchapter  I"  and 
to  make  conforming  amendments  to  change 
the  word  "chapter"  wherever  it  appears  in 
chapter  8  to  "subchapter",  and  "act"  to 
"subchapter"  in  certain  cases. 

Section  503  amends  section  805  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1908,  relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  a  participant's  pay  for  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
(FSRDS)  coverage.  An  employee  who  was 


covered  by  the  FSRDS  on  December  31. 
1983.  and  who  was  subsequently  covered  by 
Social  Security  will  continue  in  the  FSRDS 
at  a  reduced  contribution.  The  contribution 
to  FSRDS  will  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
employee's  normal  FSRDS  contribution 
over  the  OASDI  portion  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax. 

Section  503  amends  section  806  to  require 
that  annuities  of  retirees  and  survivors 
under  the  current  FSRDS  who  are  entitled 
to  Social  Security  benefits  for  Federal  serv- 
ice have  their  annuities  reduced  at  age  63  in 
a  manner  comparable  to  the  amendment  to 
5  U.S.C.  8339(0)  made  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Section  504  amends  existing  section  833 
which  deals  with  retirement  benefits  of  re- 
tired FS  members  who  are  recalled  to  active 
duty.  The  amendment  provides  that  mem- 
bers who  are  recalled  in  the  future  and 
whose  recall  service  comes  under  the  new 
FS  Pension  System  will  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  reemployed  annuitants. 

Section  505  restates  existing  section  834 
which  concerns  reemployed  annuitants.  The 
FS  has  long  had  a  distinctive  rule  on  reem- 
ployed annuitants  to  permit  use  of  retired 
members  who  are  uniquely  qualified  to  per- 
form certain  essential  tasks.  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  some  reemployed  an- 
nuitants will  have  an  annuity  under  both 
the  new  and  old  systems.  It  also  recognizes 
that  it  would  be  difficult  or  inappropriate  to 
recompute  a  FS  annuity  following  employ- 
ment under  the  new  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System.  Accordingly,  the  amend- 
ment proposes,  in  such  situations,  to  provide 
an  additional  annuity  computed  under  Sub- 
chapter B.  based  on  salary  and  service 
during  reemployment  in  lieu  of  recomputa- 
tion.  Section  506  amends  section  837  to 
extend  the  existing  "Executive  Order"  pro- 
cedure for  maintaining  conformity  between 
the  CS  and  FS  retirement  systems  to  the 
new  FERS  and  FSPS. 

Section  507  is  the  major  substantive 
amendment.  It  establishes  as  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980,  the  FSPS.  Section  851  of  the  new  sub- 
chapter provides  that  participants  in  the 
new  FSPS  shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions 
in  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
governing  FERS  except  where  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  law. 

Section  852  provides  definitions  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  Annuity,  dynamic  assumption. 
Fund,  normal  cost,  participant,  supplemen- 
tal liability,  and  System. 

Section  853  provides  that  all  members  of 
the  FS  whose  service  after  1983  brings  them 
under  Social  Security  and  who  would,  save 
for  this  section,  be  participants  in  the 
FSRDS.  shall  be  participants  in  the  FSPS. 

Section  854  provides  special  rules  govern- 
ing entitlement  to  aimuity  under  FSPS.  Any 
entitlement  or  requirement  not  mentioned 
here  would  automatically,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 851.  be  governed  by  chapter  84  of  title 
S.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  8S4(a)  provides  that  members 
retiring  voluntarily  or  mandatorily  under 
the  conditions  of  existing  sections  607,  608. 
811  or  813  receive  an  annuity  computed 
under  proposed  new  section  8413  applicable 
to  "special  category"  personnel  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

Subsection  8S4(b)  provides  that  those  re- 
tired under  subsection  (a)  above,  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  supplement  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  retirement  to  age  62  based  on 
total  creditable  service  of  the  member  and 
computed  under  section  8413(b)  of  title  5. 

Subsection  854(c)  makes  participants  in 
the  new  system  subject  to  existing  provi- 


sions for  voluntary  and  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  existing  sections  811.  813  and  813. 

Subsection  854(d)  carries  forward  to  the 
new  system  the  provision  denying  pension 
benefits  to  a  member  separated  on  grounds 
of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Section  855  along  with  the  definition  of 
'"Fund"  in  section  852  provide  that  all 
monies  to  finance  the  System  shall  be  paid 
into  the  exslting  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  benefits  paid  out  of  that 
fund.  Financing  arrangements  would  exact- 
ly parallel  those  for  the  FERS,  except  that 
the  Department  of  Treasury  would  provide 
actuarial  services  for  the  FSPS,  as  at 
present  with  respect  to  the  FSRDS. 

Section  856  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  consultation  with  the  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Service,  rather  than 
an  administrator  of  benefits  under  chapter 
84,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  make 
determinations  of  disability  as  affected  by 
fitness  for  overseas  service  for  purposes  of 
subchapter  V  of  such  chapter  84. 

Section  857  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  administer  the  FSPS  exclusive 
of  matters  pertaining  to  Disability  and  the 
Thrift  Savings  Plan.  These  would  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  subchapters  II.  V 
and  VIII,  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  except  as  provided  in  section  856,  as 
explained  above. 

Section  858  provides  for  transition  from 
the  old  system  to  the  new.  The  transition 
provisions  are  comparable  to  those  applica- 
ble to  CSRS  employees. 

Section  859  provides  that  references  in 
certain  paragraphs  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  participation  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  participation  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Pension  system. 

Conference  Agreement 

Title  rv  of  the  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment  with  minor  or 
conforming  changes  except  that  provisions 
under  title  I  relating  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  generally  applicable  and  except  as 
noted  below: 
Definition  of  court 

Section  403  of  the  conference  agreement 
revises  the  definition  of  "court"  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  to  make  it  comparable  to 
the  definition  added  to  chapter  83  of  title  5 
by  P.L.  98-615.  The  revised  definition  per- 
mits the  recognition  of  orders  by  territorial 
and  Indian  courts  affecting  the  payment  of 
retirement  and  survivor  benefits  to  former 
spouses. 
18-month  period  to  elect  survivor  annuity 

Section  407  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  grant  an- 
nuitants under  the  existing  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  an  18- 
month  grace  period  to  elect  or  increase  a 
survivor  benefit  for  a  spouse  to  whom  mar- 
ried at  retirement.  This  amendment  is  com- 
parable to  an  amendment  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5  by  P.L.  99-251. 
Alternate  forma  of  annuities 

Section  408  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  provide 
participants  in  the  existing  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  alternate 
forms  of  annuities  actuarially  equivalent  to 
whole  life  annuities  now  provided.  This 
amendment  is  comparable  to  the  amend- 
ment to  chapter  83  of  title  5  made  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Moderation  of  remarriaffe  penalty 

Section  413  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  retroactive- 


ly to  November  8,  1984  to  moderate  the  re- 
marriage penalty  affecting  former  spouse*, 
surviving  spouses  and  former  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
amendment  permits  continuation  of  bene- 
fits or  retention  of  entitlement  to  benefits  if 
a  remarriage  occurs  on  or  after  age  55 
rather  than  age  60  as  at  present.  The 
amendment  Is  comparable  to  the  amend- 
ment made  to  chapter  83  of  title  5  by  P.L. 
98-615  effective  November  8. 1984. 

Former  spouses 

Sections  861  and  863  being  added  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  by  section  415  of  the 
conference  agreement  as  a  part  of  the  new 
Foreign  Service  Pension  System  conform 
that  System  with  existing  provisions  on 
former  spouses  added  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disabilities  System  by  the 
landmark  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
These  sections  do  two  basic  things:  first, 
with  respect  to  certain  former  spouses,  sec- 
tion 861  mandates  a  pro-rata  share  division 
of  retirement  and  survivor  benefits  when  a 
different  distribution  has  not  been  ordered 
or  approved  by  a  court  or  agreed  to  by  the 
parties.  Secondly,  section  863  authorizes  a 
participant  In  the  new  System  to  "contract" 
with  his  or  her  spouse  or  former  spouse  on  a 
mutually  agreed  upon  distribution  of  bene- 
fits under  the  System.  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 862  is  to  allow  the  parties  to  arrange 
for  a  mutually  agreed  upon  distribution  of 
retirement  benefits  without  going  to  court. 

Section  861  would  apply  only  to  a  former 
spouse  married  to  a  participant  during  10 
years  of  creditable  service  with  at  least  5  of 
those  years  occurring  while  the  participant 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. This  Is  comparable  to  the  10-year  mar- 
riage requirement  now  in  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act.  Distributions  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Pension  System  to  former 
spouses  other  than  pro-rata  share  distribu- 
tions under  section  861  will  be  governed  by 
provisions  In  chapter  84  of  title  5  applicable 
to  former  spouses  of  employees  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System. 
Those  benefits  will  be  available  to  former 
spouses  as  defined  in  that  chapter  married 
9  months  to  an  individual  with  18  months  of 
civilian  service  credit. 

Subsection  861(d)  covers  the  situation 
where  a  member  becomes  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  both  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System  and  has  a  former 
spouse  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  latter 
System.  In  the  common  situation  where 
benefits  are  apportioned  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  or  spousal  agreement,  the  intent  may 
be  to  provide  a  pro-rata  share  distribution 
but  the  language  of  the  instrument  may 
base  the  share  on  length  of  the  marriage 
during  service  creditable  only  under  the  Re- 
tirement System,  and  not  under  the  Pension 
System.  This  will  provide  an  especially  large 
share  of  the  Retirement  System  benefits.  If 
such  an  order  or  spousal  agreement  is  not 
amended.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  provide, 
under  this  section,  an  tulditlonal  pro-rata 
share  of  pension  system  benefits  to  the 
former  spouse.  The  purpose  of  subsection 
(d)  is  to  prohibit  this  possibUlty. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  where  a  former 
spouse  Is  entitled  to  a  pro-rata  share  of  Re- 
tirement System  benefits  based  on  yean 
married  during  the  entire  Government 
career,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  provide  the 
former  spouse  the  same  share  of  Pension 
System  benefits.  Subsection  (d)  serves  this 
purpose.  A  related  amendment  is  made  to 
existing  sections  of  the  Act  by  section  404  of 
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the  conference  agreement.  The  purpose  is 
to  assure  that  two  former  spouses  married 
for  the  same  period  to  members  who  have 
identical  careers,  one  of  whom  transfers  to 
the  new  Pension  System  and  the  other  re- 
mains under  the  old  Retirement  System, 
will  each  receive  the  same  share  of  benefits 
under  this  chapter,  if  payments  are  based 
on  pro  rata  share  distributions. 

CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE  AGENCY 
RETIREMENT 

Title  V  of  the  conference  agreeement  ad- 
dresses federal  employee  retirement  bene- 
fits for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  One  section 
of  Title  V  also  addresses  a  related  matter  in- 
volving very  limited  numbers  of  National 
Security  Agency  (NSA)  employees  and  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  employees. 

After  enactment  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees" Retirement  System  Act  of  1986,  em- 
ployees of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
will  generally  fall  into  four  basic  categories, 
each  with  differing  retirement  benefits  and 
obligations: 

(1)  CSRS  participants.— Most  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  employees  whose  federal 
service  began  before  December  31,  1983  par- 
ticipate in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  maintained  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
These  CIA  employees  enjoy  the  same  bene- 
fits as  federal  employees  in  other  agencies 
who  participate  in  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System. 

(2)  CIARDS  participanU— In  1964,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  to  esUblish 
a  CIA  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
(CIARDS)  for  CIA  employees  whose  duties 
are  "(i)  in  support  of  Agency  activities 
abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health  or  (ii)  so 
specialized  becau  e  of  security  requirements 
as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable  from  normal 
government  employment"  (Sec.  203  CIA, 
Retirement  Act).  The  CIA  employees  par- 
ticipating in  the  CIARDS  receive  retirement 
benefits  superior  to  those  provided  general- 
ly by  the  CSRS,  benefitting  in  particular 
from  a  higher  annual  pension  accrual  rate 
and  an  option  for  early  retirement.  The 
group  of  CIARDS  participants  will  consist 
of  CIA  employees  whose  federal  service 
began  prior  to  December  31,  1983  who  are, 
or  who  will  become  eligible  (whether  before, 
on  or  after  December  31,  1983),  to  partici- 
pate in  CIARDS  in  accordance  with  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  and  implementing  regula- 
tions. 

(3)  FERS  regular  participants.— Centnl 
Intelligence  Agency  employees  whose  feder- 
al service  began  after  December  31,  1983 
will  participate  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  (FERS)  established 
under  the  new  chapter  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Unless  they  fall  within  the  spe- 
cial category  of  CIA  employees  who  qualify 
for  FERS  treatment  equivalent  to  that  ac- 
corded law  enforcement  officers,  the  CIA 
employees  covered  by  the  FERS  will  incur 
the  same  obligations  and  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  do  most  federal  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  FERS. 

(4)  FERS  section  203  criteria  partici- 
ponto.— The  CIA  employees  whose  federal 
service  began  after  December  31,  1983  (and 
who  therefore  participate  in  the  FERS)  and 
who  meet  the  criteria  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act,  namely 
that  their  CIA  duties  are  "(i)  in  support  of 
Agency  activities  abroad  hazardous  to  life  or 
health  or  (ii)  so  specialized  because  of  secu- 


rity requirements  as  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  normal  government  employ- 
ment,"' will  incur  the  same  obligations  and 
receive  the  same  benefits  as  do  federal  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  FERS  who  are  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  FERS  accords 
preferential  benefits  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  comparison  to  most  other  types  of 
federal  employees,  and  thus  CIA"s  FERS 
section  203  criteria  participants  will  receive 
preferential  benefits  in  comparison  to  CIA 
FERS  regular  participants. 

The  conferees  agreed  that,  to  improve  the 
security  of  intelligence  sources,  methods 
and  activities,  the  CIA  should  administer  all 
federal  retirement  systems  as  they  apply  to 
CIA  officers  and  employees.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  for  such  CIA  adminis- 
tration. Providing  for  CIA  administration  of 
retirement  systems  as  they  apply  to  CIA 
employees  reduces  unnecessary  dissemina- 
tion within  the  government  of  intelligence 
personnel  information,  improving  security. 
The  administration  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tems by  CIA  as  to  CIA  employees  will  not 
differ  substantively  from  OPM  administra- 
tion of  such  systems  with  respect  to  other 
federal  employees.  The  benefits  and  obliga- 
tions of  CIA  employees  and  non-CIA  em- 
ployees within  a  retirement  system  will  not 
differ,  only  the  agencies  administering  the 
sytem  as  to  those  employees  will  differ.  As  a 
result  of  provisions  of  th*?  conference  agree- 
ment providing  for  CIA  administration  of 
the  CSRS  and  the  FERS  with  respect  to 
CIA  employees,  all  aspects  of  retirement 
system  administration  with  regard  to  CIA 
employees  will  remain  completely  within 
the  CIA,  except  for  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  and  federal  court  review  of  cer- 
tain adverse  retirement  decisions  made  by 
the  DCI  with  respect  to  CIA  CSRS  and  reg- 
ular FERS  employees.  The  conferees  expect 
the  MSPB  and  the  federal  courts  to  conduct 
such  proceedings  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  intelligence  sources, 
methods  and  activities.  The  conferees  also 
expect  close  cooperation  among  OPM,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  and  the  DCI  to  ensure  both  uniform 
administration  of  federal  retirement  sys- 
tems and  the  protection  of  intelligence 
sources,  method  and  activities,  particularly 
as  the  conference  agreement  provides  for 
OPM  and  Executive  Director,  Thrift  Invest- 
ment Board  Inspection  and  audit  of  CIA-re- 
lated disbursements  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  and  the 
Thrift  Savings  Plan. 

The  DCI  must  submit  all  retirement  regu- 
lations he  issues  to  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  before  the  regulations 
take  effect. 

Section-by-Section  Explanation 
Title  V  of  the  conference  agreement  ad- 
dresses Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  related  matters.  Title  V  consists 
of  sections  501  through  506  amending  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  and  title  S  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  section  507 
making  related  changes. 
Section  SOI:  References 

Section  501  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  of  1964. 

Section  501(1)  amends  section  201(c)  of 
the  CIA  Retirement  Act  to  make  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  section  201(c),  which  pro- 
vide for  the  finality  and  unreviewability  of 
DCI  administration  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act,  do  not  override  the  provision  of  section 
305(d)  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  (added  by 
section  506  of  the  conference  agreement) 


which  permite  CIA  regular  FERS  employees 
to  appeal  certain  adverse  retirement  deter- 
minations made  by  the  DCI  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  and  the  federal 
courts  in  accordance  with  section  8461(e)  of 
title  5  (as  added  by  section  101  of  the  con- 
ference agreement). 

Section  501(2)  replaces  the  phrase  "this 
Act"  each  place  it  appears  in  Title  II  of  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  with  the  phrase  "this 
title"  (except  in  two  specified  sections), 
which  is  necessitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  Title  III  to  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  by 
section  506  of  the  conference  agreement. 

Section  501(3)  inserts  the  phrase  "under 
this  title""  in  Title  II  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  after  the  phrase  "payable  from  the 
fund""  (meaning  the  CIA  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund)  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
title,  which  is  necessitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  Title  III  to  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  by  section  506  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Section  502:  Contributions  to  the  CIA  retire- 
ment and  disability  system 
Section  502  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  section  211  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  of  1964. 

Section  502(1)  amends  section  211  of  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  an  excep- 
tion from  the  CIARDS  contribution  require- 
ment of  seven  percent  of  basic  salary  con- 
tained in  section  211(a)  for  participants  de- 
scribed in  new  section  211(d)  of  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  as  added  by  section  502(2)  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

Section  502(2)  adds  to  section  211  of  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  a  new  subsection  (d) 
providing  for  contributions  to  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  by  CIARDS 
participants  subject  to  title  II  of  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  before  January  1,  1984, 
whose  service  is  employment  for  purjioses  of 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
social  security  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  but  whose  service  is  not  cred- 
itable service  under  the  new  Federal  Em- 
ployee Retirement  System.  Such  individuals 
would  be  CIARDS  annuitants  (who  were 
participants  before  January  1.  1984)  who 
are  recalled  to  service  after  a  one  year  break 
in  service,  political  appointees,  or  individ- 
uals described  in  section  301(c)(1)  of  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act.  The  conferees  intend 
that  this  provision  not  apply  to  any  individ- 
uals other  than  individuals  who  fall  within 
one  of  these  categories.  The  contribution 
due  to  the  CIA  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  from  such  an  individual  is  equal  to 
seven  percent  of  basic  pay,  less  the  amount 
of  social  security  taxes  deducted  and  with- 
held from  basic  pay. 

Section  503:  Offset  of  annuity  by  amount  of 
social  security  benefits 
Section  503  of  the  conference  agreement 
amends  section  221  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  section  221(p). 
Section  221(p)  provides  that  the  annuity 
payable  under  CIARDS  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  section  301(c)(1)  of  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  (as  added  by  section  506  of  the 
conference  agreement)  shall  be  offset  by 
the  amount  of  the  individual's  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits,  in  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 8349  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  201(b)  of  the  conference 
agreement).  An  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 301(0(1)  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  is 
one  who  separates,  or  has  separated,  from 
federal  service  after  having  been  a  CIA  em- 
ployee subject  to  CIARDS  and  having  com- 
pleted at  least  5  years  of  civilian  service 
creditable  under  CIARDS.  The  social  securi- 


ty offset  under  subsection  221(p)  does  not 
apply  to  the  annuity  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  section  301(c)(1)  who  has  elected 
to  participate  in  the  new  FERS. 
Section  504:  Thrift  Savings  Fund  participa- 
tion by  participants  in  the  CIARDS 

Section  504  of  the  conference  agreement 
adds  a  new  section  293  to  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964.  Section  293  permits 
CIARDS  participants  to  remain  In  CIARDS 
and  to  elect  to  participate  in  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan  on  the  same  basis  as  CSRS  partici- 
pants may  remain  In  the  CSRS  and  elect  to 
participate  in  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  under 
section  8351  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  the  conference  agreement). 
Sections  8461  (k)  and  (m)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  the  conference 
agreement)  apply  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan,  and  result- 
ant earnings,  by  CIA  employees  who  have 
elected,  while  remaining  In  the  CIARDS  or 
the  CSRS,  to  participate  In  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan.  This  ensures  that  the  E>CI  will 
handle  all  administration  with  respect  to 
CIARDS  and  CSRS  participants  who  have 
elected  to  participate  in  the  Thrift  Savings 
Plan. 
Section  505:  Alternative  forms  of  annuities 

Section  505  of  the  conference  agreement 
add  a  new  section  294  to  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  DCI  to 
provide  by  regulation  for  alternative  forms 
of  annuities  for  CIARDS  participants  to 
elect  upon  retirement.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  regulations  and  the 
alternative  forms  of  annuities  must  beat  the 
requirements  prescribed  In  section  8343a  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  the 
conference  agreement).  The  DCI  must 
submit  the  regulations  to  the  Intelligence 
committees  of  the  Congress  before  they 
take  effect. 

Section  506:  Participation  in  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System 

Section  506  of  the  conference  agreement 
enacts  a  new  Title  III  of  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees, 
consisting  of  sections  301-307. 

Section  301  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
provides  for  application  to  certain  CIA  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Employee  Retire- 
ment System  established  under  chapter  84 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  101  of  the  conference  agreement). 

Section  301(a>  provides  that  the  FERS  ap- 
plies to  all  Agency  personnel  any  of  whose 
service  after  December  31,  1983  is  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  social  security  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  301  (b) 
and  (c). 

Section  301(b)  provides  that  CIARDS  par- 
ticipants who  were  CIARDS  participants  on 
or  before  December  31.  1983,  and  who  have 
not  had  a  one  year  break  in  service  then,  are 
not  subject  to  the  FERS.  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  subject  to  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Section  301(c)  provides  that  the  FERS 
does  not  apply  to  an  individual  who  sepa- 
rates, or  has  separated,  from  federal  service 
after  having  been  a  CIA  employee  subject  to 
CIARDS  and  having  completed  at  least  5 
years  of  civilian  service  creditable  under 
CIARDS.  unless  the  individual  elects  to 
become  subject  to  the  FERS. 

Section  301(d)  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  84  of  title  5  (as  added  by 
section  101  of  the  conference  agreement), 
which  establishes  the  FERS.  apply  to  CIA 
employees  covered  by  the  FERS,  subject  to 


any  exceptions  and  special  rules  provided  In 
Title  III  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  CIA  employees. 

Section  302  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
provides  special  rules  for  CIA  FERS  section 
203  criteria  employees. 

Section  302(a)  provides  that  CIA  employ- 
ees subject  to  the  FERS  who  are  designated 
by  the  DCI  under  the  criteria  prescribed  In 
section  203  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  their  retirement 
benefits  and  obligations  under  the  FERS  as 
if  they  were  law  enforcement  officers  as  de- 
fined In  section  8401(17)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101  of  the 
conference  agreement).  The  conferees  em- 
phasize that  CIA  personnel  are  not  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  Indeed,  are  prohibit- 
ed by  section  102(d)(3)  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  from  exercising  law  enforcement 
powers  (except  for  CIA  Security  Protection 
Service  personnel  who  have  law  enforce- 
ment powers  under  section  IS  of  the  CIA 
Act  of  1949  within  CIA  installations).  The 
CIA  FERS  section  203  criteria  employees 
are  merely  to  be  treated  as  If  they  were  law 
enforcement  officers  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining their  FERS  retirement  benefits  and 
obligations.  The  criteria  of  section  203  of 
the  CIA  Retirement  Act  to  which  the  sec- 
tion refers  permit  designation  of  CIA  FERS 
employees  for  retirement  treatment  equiva- 
lent to  law  enforcement  officers  If  the  CIA 
employees'  duties  are  "(I)  In  support  of 
Agency  activities  abroad  hazardous  to  life  or 
health  or  (ii)  so  specialized  because  of  secu- 
rity requirements  as  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  normal  government  employ- 
ment." 

Section  302(b)  provides  that  the  voluntary 
retirement  provisions  applicable  to  CIARDS 
participants  under  section  233  of  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  also  apply  to  CIA  FERS  sec- 
tion 203  criteria  employees  and  that  the 
mandatory  retirement  provisions  applicable 
to  CIARDS  participants  under  section  235 
of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  also  apply  to 
CIA  FERS  section  203  criteria  employees, 
except  that  the  applicable  retirement  bene- 
fits are  those  specified  for  such  special  cate- 
gory employees  under  the  FERS  In  chapter 
84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Section  233 
of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  permits  volun- 
tary retirement  by  an  employee  who  is  at 
least  50  years  of  age  and  has  rendered  20 
years  of  service  provided  the  employee  has 
not  less  than  ten  years  of  Agency  service,  of 
which  at  least  five  years  shall  have  been 
service  after  designation,  or  shall  have  been 
service  prior  to  designation  consisting  of 
duties  meeting  the  criteria  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act.  Section 
235  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  permits 
mandatory  retirement  of  a  designated  em- 
ployee who  has  completed  at  least  25  years 
of  service,  or  who  has  completed  20  years  of 
service  and  Is  at  least  50  years  of  age.  pro- 
vided such  employee  has  not  less  than  ten 
years  of  Agency  service,  of  which  at  least 
five  years  shall  have  been  service  after  des- 
ignation, or  shall  have  been  service  prior  to 
designation  consisting  of  duties  meeting  the 
criteria  prescribed  in  section  203  of  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act.  Section  235  also  provides 
for  automatic  separation  from  the  Agency 
at  age  60  of  a  section  203-de8lgnated  Agency 
employee  receiving  compensation  at  less 
than  the  08-18  level  and  for  automatic  sep- 
aration of  such  an  employee  at  age  65  if 
such  employee  is  receiving  compensation  at 
the  GS-18  level  or  above,  subject  to  exten- 
sions by  up  to  a  total  of  five  years  by  the 
DCI  when  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  A  sec- 
tion 203-de8ignated  Agency  employee  who  Is 


automatically  separated  at  age  60  or  66  re- 
ceives retirement  benefits  under  the  appli- 
cable retirement  system  if  the  employee  hat 
completed  five  years  of  Agency  service. 

Section  302(c)  provides  that  the  recall  pro- 
visions applicable  to  CIARDS  participant* 
under  section  271  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  also  apply  to  CIA  FERS  section  203  cri- 
terla  employees,  except  that  a  CIA  FERS 
section  203  criteria  employee  make  contri- 
butions during  recall  service  as  provided  in 
section  8422  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  101  of  the  conference 
agreement).  When  a  CIA  FERS  section  203 
criteria  employee  recalled  to  service  subae- 
quen'<y  reverts  to  a  retired  status,  his  FERS 
annuity  Is  redetermined. 

Section  303  provides  a  special  rule  for  use 
in  determining  the  FERS  annuity  of  a  retir- 
ing CIA  employee  who  is  not  a  FERS  sec- 
tion 203  criteria  employee  and  who  has 
served  outside  the  United  States  during  hia 
Agency  service.  The  portion  of  such  annuity 
relating  to  service  abroad  performed  by 
such  employee  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986  Is  based  on  the  higher  accrual 
rate  set  forth  In  section  841S(d)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101 
of  the  conference  agreement),  while  the 
portion  of  the  aiuiulty  of  such  employee  re- 
lating to  other  service  is  based  on  the 
normal  FERS  accrual  rate  applicable  to 
that  employee's  other  service.  The  confer- 
ees provided  the  accrual  rate  increase  for 
periods  of  service  abroad  for  regular  CIA 
FERS  employees  because  such  employees, 
during  their  service  abroad,  perform  work 
substantially  similar  to  that  of  FERS  sec- 
tion 203  crlterial  employees,  and  should 
thus  enjoy  equivalent  pension  accrual  rights 
during  that  period  as  a  matter  of  equity. 

Section  304  provides  special  rules  relating 
to  certain  former  spouses  of  certain  CIA 
personnel.  The  conferees'  intention  is  to 
perserve  the  existing  regime  of  benefits  for 
former  spouses  of  CIA  personnel,  subject  to 
necessary  technical  changes.  The  term 
"former  spouse "  as  defined  In  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  (section  204(b)(4))  Incorpo- 
rates the  requirement,  applicable  through- 
out the  new  Title  III  of  the  CIA  Retirement 
Act  that,  to  be  considered  a  "former 
spouse,""  the  former  wife  or  husband  of  a 
CIA  employee  must  have  been  married  to 
the  CIA  employee  for  not  less  than  10  years 
of  Agency  service,  at  least  5  years  of  which 
were  spent  outside  the  United  SUtes  by 
both  the  employee  and  the  spouse  (the  '10/ 
6  requirement ").  As  a  result  of  section  304, 
CIA  FERS  employees'  former  spouses,  who 
meet  the  10/5  requirement,  .'ecelve  former 
spouses  benefits  analogous  to  those  received 
by  CIA  CIARDS  and  CSRS  employees" 
former  spouses  who  met  the  10/6  require- 
ment. Throughout  the  discussion  below  of 
this  section,  unless  the  context  indicates 
otherwise,  the  term  '"former  spouse"  when 
used  in  reference  to  a  CIA  employee"! 
former  spouse,  means  only  a  former  wife  or 
husband  who  satisfies  the  10/5  requirement. 

Section  304(a)  provides  that  the  former 
spouse  provisions  in  chapter  84  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101 
of  the  conference  agreement)  do  not  apply 
to  a  CIA  ^'ERS  employee  who  has  a  former 
spouse  meeting  the  10/6  requirement.  In- 
stead, the  special  rules  provided  in  section 
304  apply  to  such  an  employee  and  former 
spouse.  For  a  CIA  FERS  employee  whose 
former  spouse  did  not  meet  the  10/6  re- 
quirement, the  normal  former  spouses  pro- 
visions of  chapter  84  of  title  6  (as  added  by 
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section  101  of  the  conference  agreement) 
would  apply. 

Section  304(b)  provides  that  the  provision 
in  section  221(bKlKC)  of  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  for  a  joint  employee/former 
spouse  waiver  of  a  survivor  annuity  by 
spousal  agreement  applies  with  respect  to 
the  survivor  annuity  for  a  CIA  PERS  em- 
ployee's former  spouse  under  section 
304(cK2). 

Section  304(c)  provides  that  certain  speci- 
fied provisions  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  relating  to  CIA  CIARDS  employees 
apply  equally  to  CIA  FERS  employees  with 
respect  to  former  spouses.  The  specified 
provisions  made  applicable  deal  with  com- 
putation of  annuities  for  former  spouses, 
election  of  survivor  benefits  for  former 
s|}ouses,  sharing  of  discontinued  service  (i.e.. 
lump  sum)  benefits  with  former  spouses, 
and  the  effect  of  payments  under  spousal 
agreements  or  court  orders. 

Section  304(d)  provides  technical  special 
rules  with  respect  to  computation  of  annu- 
ities for  CIA  FERS  employees'  spouses  in 
accordance  with  section  222(a)  of  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  as  made  applicable  by  sub- 
section 304(c).  The  special  rules  are  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  the  recall  and  reem- 
ployment situations  of  CIA  FERS  employ- 
ees  and  to  take  account  that  CIA  FERS  em- 
ployees' contributions  belong  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
rather  than  the  CIA  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability fund  to  which  CIA  CIARDS  partici- 
pants contribute. 

Section  304(e)  provides  special  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  survivor  annuities  of  CIA  FERS 
employees'  former  spouses  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  222  of  the  CIA 
Retirement  Act  as  made  applicable  by  sec- 
tion 304(c).  The  special  rules  adjust  the  ap- 
plication of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  provi- 
sions made  applicable  to  CIA  FERS  former 
spouses  provisions  in  light  of  the  former 
spouses  provisions  of  chapter  84  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  101 
of  the  conference  agreement)  with  respect 
to  percentage  of  employee  annuity  used  in 
calculating  former  spouse  survivor  benefits, 
the  employee  annuity  base  used  in  such  cal- 
culation, survivor  annuity  election,  aggrega- 
tion of  multiple  survivor  annuities,  and  em- 
ployee contributions  to  fund  elected  survi- 
vor annuities. 

Section  304(f)  provides  for  computation  of 
the  reduction  of  a  CIA  PERS  employee's  an- 
nuity to  provide  survivor  annuities  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  8419(a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
101  of  the  conference  agreement). 

Section  304(g)  provides  that  the  entitle- 
ment of  a  retired  CIA  FERS  employee's 
former  spouse  to  a  portion  of  the  employ- 
ee's annuity  extends  to  any  annuity  supple- 
ment the  employee  receives  under  section 
8421  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added 
by  section  101  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment). 

Section  305  provides  that  section  201(c)  of 
the  CIA  Retirement  Act,  which  provides  for 
the  finality  and  unreviewability  of  DCI  ad- 
ministration of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act,  ap- 
plies to  administration  of  PERS  by  the  CIA 
with  respect  to  CIA  employees,  except  that 
regular  CIA  FERS  employees  may  appeal 
certain  adverse  retirement  decisions  made 
by  the  DCI  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  and  the  federal  courts  as  provided  in 
section  8461(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  101  of  the  conference 
agreement).  Subsection  8347(n)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  the  con- 
ference  agreement)   contains   a   provision 


similar  with  respect  to  finality  and  unre- 
viewability of  DCI  administration  of  the 
CSRS  with  respect  to  CIA  employees  and 
similar  with  respect  to  appeals  of  certain 
DCI  decisions  by  CIA  CSRS  employees. 

Section  306  authorizes  the  DCI  to  pre- 
scribe in  regulations  (in  consultation  with 
the  Director,  OPM  and  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Thrift  Investment  Board)  appro- 
priate procedures  to  carry  out  Title  III  of 
the  CIA  Retirement  Act.  The  DCI  must 
submit  the  regulations  to  the  intelligence 
committees  of  the  Congress  before  the  regu- 
lations takes  effect. 

Section  307  authorizes  the  DCI  to  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  transition  from 
CIARDS  to  FERS  for  CIARDS  participants 
electing  to  participate  in  the  FERS.  Section 
307  gives  CIA  CIARDS  employees  the  same 
opportunity  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
FERS  as  CIA  CSRS  employees  enjoy  under 
title  III  of  the  Federal  Employee's  Retire- 
ment System  Act  of  1986.  The  E>CI  must 
submit  the  regulations  implementing  sec- 
tion 307  to  the  intelligence  committees  of 
the  Congress  before  the  regulations  take 
effect. 

Section  507:  Special  retirement  accrual  for 
other  intelligence  personnel 
Section  507  extends,  to  a  limited  number 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  covered  by  the  CSRS  and  the 
FERS,  the  special  retirement  accrual  bene- 
fit provided  to  CIA  regular  FERS  employee 
for  periods  of  overseas  service  by  section  303 
of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  conference  agreement).  The 
conferees  concluded  that  NAS  and  DIA  ci- 
vilian employees  within  the  groups  covered 
by  section  9(b)(1)(B)  of  the  NSA  Act  of  1959 
and  section  1605(a)  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code  merit  treatment  equivalent  to 
that  afforded  CIA  regular  FERS  employees 
for  periods  of  service  abroad  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  intelligence  duties. 
Administration  or  CSRS  and  FERS  por 

Employees  of  the  CIA 
Section  206(1)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment amends  section  8347  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  add  a  new  subsection 
8347(n)  to  provide  for  CIA  administration  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  as  it 
applies  to  CIA  employees.  Section  8347(n) 
provides  for  CIA  administration  of  the 
CSRS  as  it  applies  to  CIA  employees  in  the 
same  way  as  section  8461  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  the  conference 
agreement)  provides  for  CIA  administration 
of  the  FERS  as  it  applies  to  CIA  employees. 
The  conferees  concluded  that  CIA  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  CIA  employees  of  all 
retirement  systems  applicable  to  CIA  em- 
ployees forms  an  essential  part  of  efforts  to 
improve  the  protection  afforded  to  intelli- 
gence sources,  methods  and  activities. 

These  provisions  (sections  8347  and  8461) 
provide  that  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may,  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion of  CSRS  and  FERS  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift 
Investment  Board  and  to  the  extent  the 
E>CI  considers  appropriate,  administer 
CSRS  and  FERS  retirement  provisions  as 
they  apply  to  CIA  personnel.  In  addition 
the  DCI  may,  to  the  extent  he  considers  ap- 
propriate, perform  with  respect  to  CIA  per- 
sonnel the  functions  and  duties  (including 
with  respect  to  disbursements  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund  or  the  Thrift  Sav- 
ings Plan,  but  not  including  Thrift  Savings 
Plan  investment  decisions)  of  the  Director, 


OPM  or  the  Executive  Director,  Thrift  In- 
vestment Board  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  or  under  chapter  84,  which  those 
officers  would  otherwise  perform.  To  the 
extent  that  the  DCI  does  not  exercise  his 
authority  to  assume  the  functions  and 
duties  of  OPM  or  the  Executive  Director 
with  respect  to  CIA  CSRS  and  FERS  em- 
ployees, CPM  and  the  Executive  Director 
would  contmue  to  perform  such  functions 
and  duties  with  respect  to  CIA  CSRS  and 
FERS  employees.  Allowing  the  DCI  to 
assume  such  functions  and  duties  to  the 
extent  he  considers  appropriate  will  permit 
a  phased,  orderly  assumption  of  retirement 
administration  functions  and  duties  by  the 
CIA. 

These  provisions  also  provide  that  sec- 
tions 8439(b).  8461(h)(1),  and  8474(cK4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  conference  agreement)  shall 
be  applied  with  respect  to  information  relat- 
ing to  CIA  personnel  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
tect intelligence  sources,  methods  and  ac- 
tivities. Section  8439(b)  relates  to  auditing 
of  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  by  a  qualified 
public  accountant  and  a  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Section  8461(hKl) 
relates  to  OPM  access  to  information  held 
by  other  agencies.  Section  8474(c)(4)  relates 
to  Executive  Director,  Thrift  Investment 
Board  access  to  information  held  by  other 
agencies.  Although  nothing  in  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of  1986, 
or  the  amendments  made  by  the  Act,  im- 
pairs or  affects  statutes  (such  as  section 
102(d)(3)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  sections  6  and  8  of  the  CIA  Act  of 
1949)  and  Executive  Orders  (such  as  Execu- 
tive Orders  12333  governing  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  12356  governing  national  securi- 
ty information)  regarding  protection  of  in- 
telligence sources,  methods  and  activities, 
the  conferees  believed  it  appropriate  to  em- 
phasize the  requirement  for  such  protection 
because  certain  provisions  of  chapter  84 
refer  specifically  and  address  the  issue  of 
access  by  one  agency  to  information  held  by 
another  agency.  Security  practices,  includ- 
ing clearance  requirements,  normally  appli- 
cable to  intelligence  information  will  apply 
in  the  administration  of  sections  8439(b), 
8461(h)(1)  and  8474(c)(4)  of  title  5  as  they 
are  applied  with  respect  to  CIA. 

From  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

Por  consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

William  D.  Poro, 
William  Clay, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar. 
Gene  Taylor, 
John  T.  Myers, 
As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 

From  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence: 

For  consideration  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Louis  Stokes, 
Anthony  C.  Beilensoh, 
Bob  Stubip, 
Andy  Ireland, 

As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 
From  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 
For  consideration  of  title  V  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

Daniel  A.  Mica, 


Prik  H.  Kostmatsr. 
Olymfia  Snowe, 


As  additional  conferees  on  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  3: 
From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
For  consideration  of  provisions  in  section 
101  of  the  Senate  amendment  establishing  a 
new  subchapter  III  of  chapter  84— Thrift 
Savings  Plan:   establishing  a  new  section 
8476   in  subchapter  VII— transition   provi- 
sions: of  title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment; 
and  of  section  305  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  modifications  coimnitted  to  conference: 
Bill  Archer, 
Wm.  Thomas, 
Manaoen  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 
W.V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Ted  Stevens, 
Charles  McC.  Matmias, 

Jr.. 
Tom  Eaolxtoii. 
Albert  Gore,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  OoHZALKZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AmrxTNUO  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoifBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoiriR  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 


SECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OiNGRicH,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
20. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Regula)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  ar  J  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Hoter. 

Mr.  Montgohert. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 


ing  day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  Home  of  the 
following  title: 

On  May  15, 1986: 
H.R.  1340.  An  act  to  reduce  the  cosU  of 
operating   Presidential   Llbrartet.   and   for 
other  purpotea. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986,  as  "Missing  Children  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4383.  An  act  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital; 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18,  1986,  through  May  24, 
1986,  as  'National  Food  Bank  Week  ": 

H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 1986,  aa  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1.  19|S6,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Week  ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4, 1986. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1986.  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day,"  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  4,000  mile  human 
chain  from  coast  to  coast; 

S.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

8. J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-34,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow,  Tuesday,  May  20,  1986,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3S31.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  proposed  resciaiions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  third  and  fifth  special  meatages, 
pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No.  99- 
222);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3522.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Asaiitance  Agency,  tram- 
mitting  the  price  and  availability  report  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1986,  pursu- 
ant to  23  U.S.C.  3798;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3S33.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3634.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  traiumitting  notification  of  a 
contract  awarded  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Massachusetts  in  April  1986  and  copies  or 
reports  summarizing  contracting  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*. 

3535.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Council's  compliance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies 
of  the  Government  (Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act)  during  calendar  year  1985, 
pursuant  to  5  U.8.C.  SS3b(j);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations, 

3536.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Le^lative  Commission,  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting  statements  deacribing 
the  financial  condition  of  the  American 
Legion  as  of  December  31, 1985,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C. 
1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8637.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting notification  that  he  has  designated  a 
national  marine  sanctuary  in  certain  waters 
in  American  Samoa,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1434(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3638.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Congressional  Affairs,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  se- 
lection of  phase  I  projects  for  the  Small 
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Business  Innovation  Research  [6BIR]  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

3529.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38.  Dnited  States  Code,  to 
repeal  provisions  relating  t-o  setting  the  in- 
terest rate  on  guaranteed  or  insured  hous- 
ing loans  to  veterans  and  inspecting  manu- 
factured homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to 
increase  the  VA  loan  fee.  to  authorize  direct 
appropriations  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3530.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Intemationl  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3531.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  dining  facilities  functions  at 
Port  Dix.  NJ.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt. 
and  Public  Law  99-190,  section  8089:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations. 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  serv- 
ice at  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt.  and  Public  Law  99-190,  sec- 
tion 8089:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (InstaUations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  transportation  motor  pool 
functions  at  Port  Polli,  LA.  pursuant  to  10 
DJS.C.  2304  nt.  and  Public  Law  99-190.  sec- 
tion 8089:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 

3534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (InstaUations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  commissary  shelf  stoclclng 
function  at  Port  Leavenworth,  KS,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  and  Public  Law  99-190. 
section  8089:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 


[Submitted  May  19. 1986J 
By  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  burden  on  citizens  by  requiring 
Federal  agency  correspondence  to  include 
the  name,  official  title,  telephone  number, 
and  address  of  individuals  to  whom  re- 
sponses and  inquiries  may  be  made:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Montford  Point  Marine 
Association,  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LEVINE   of  California   (for 
himself.  Ms.  Snowte.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Lagoharsino.   Mr.   Gejdenson.   Mr. 
Bereoter,  Mr.  Bermam,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.   Feigham,   Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dtm- 
AixY,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ldndine, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
Mr.     Fauntroy,     Mr.     Fazio,     Mr. 
Dixon,     Mr.     Staggers,     and     Mr. 
Weiss): 
H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  require  that  U.S.  com- 
panies cease  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction,    marketing,     or    distribution     of 
Libyan  oil:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington): 
H.R.  4848.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  EInergy  to  ensure  the  compliance  of  cer- 
tain   operations    of    the    Department    of 
Energy  with  Federal  environmental  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  3042:  Mr.  TRAncART  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  3854:  Ms.  Kaptxtr,  Mr.  Yatror,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  MiNXTA.  Mr.  Bkrmah,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Levinx  of  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Afplegate.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Markxy. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Bustamante,  and 
Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Fadntroy, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Eroreich,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Gekas. 
and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  4194:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4529:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4696:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.J.  Res.  422:  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.J.  Res.  531:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Shumway, 
and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  325:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.  Res.  408:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Mar. 

IS,  1986,  the  following  conference  report 

VMS  filed  on  May  16,  1986] 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  2672 
(Rept.  99-606).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
379.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  U.N.  Resolution 
No.  3379:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  IS.  1986] 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  McEvtTEN.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  and  Mr.  Blkton  of  Indiana. 
[Sutmitted  May  19,  1986] 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Carper.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2031:  Mr.  Wortley. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746)). 
—Page  13,  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  sections  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent sections,  and  conform  the  table  of 
contents,  accordingly): 

SEC.  IZ3.  REFINANCING  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  HOSPrrALS,  NURSING  HOMES,  IN- 
TERMEDIATE CARE  FACILmES.  AND 
BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  State  Certification  Requirement.— 
Section  223(f)(4)(D)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  such  existing  hospital  has  received 
such  certification  from  the  State  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located  as  is  comparable  to 
the  certification  required  for  hospitals 
under  section  242.". 

(b)  Refinancing  Insurance  for  Nursing 
Homes,  Intermediate  Care  Facilities,  and 
Board  and  Care  Homes.— Section  223(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  amended  by 


subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  la  further 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  after 
"existing  hospital"  the  following:  ".  existing 
nursing  home,  existing  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility, or  existing  board  and  care  home":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "existing  hospital" 
each  place  it  appears  the  following:  '.  exist- 
ing nursing  home,  existing  intermediate 
care  facility,  or  existing  board  and  care 
home"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "the  hospital"  the 
following:  ".  nursing  home,  intermediate 
care  facility,  or  board  and  care  home";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  'section  242"  the 
following:  "or  for  nursing  homes,  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities,  or  board  and  care  homes 
Insured  under  section  232,  as  the  case  may 
be". 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  114.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES.  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FACILI- 
TIES, AND  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  Insurance  for  Public  Nursing 
Homes.— Section  232(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  ameded  by  inserting  "public 
facililty,"  before  "proprieUry". 

(b)  Requirement  of  State  Approval.— 
Section  232(d)(4)(A)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  State 
agency  is  not  empowered  to  provide  a  certi- 
fication that  there  is  a  need  for  the  home  or 
facility  or  combined  home  and  facility,  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  In  lieu  of  such  certifi- 
cation a  feasibility  study  that  (i)  is  prepared 
for  the  home  or  facility  or  combined  home 
and  facility  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples established  for  feasibility  studies  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants: (11)  assesses  on  a  market  wide 
basis  the  Impact  of  the  home  or  facility  or 
combined  home  and  facility  on  (and  its  rela- 
tionship to)  other  health  care  facilities  and 
services,  the  percentage  of  excess  beds,  de- 
mographic projections,  alternative  health 
care  delivery  systems,  and  the  reimburse- 
ment structure  of  the  home  or  facility  or 
combined  home  and  facUity;  and  (Hi)  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  and  financial  feasibil- 
ity of  the  home  or  facility  or  combined 
home  and  facility.". 

(c)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  lU.  REQUIREMENT  OF  STATE  APPROVAL  FOR 
MORTGAGE 

INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPITALS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  242(d)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  State  agency  is  not  empowered  to  pro- 
vide a  certification  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  hospital,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  in 
Ueu  of  such  certification  a  feasibility  study 
that  (A)  is  prepared  for  the  hospital  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  established  for 
feasibility  studies  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants:  (B)  assesses 
on  a  marketwide  basis  the  impact  of  the 
hospital  on  (and  its  relationship  to)  other 
health  care  facilities  and  services,  the  per- 
centage of  excess  t>eds,  demographic  projec- 


tlonB,  alternative  health  care  delivery  tyi- 
terns,  and  the  relmburaement  structure  of 
the  hoepltal;  and  (C)  demonstrates  the  need 
for  and  financial  feasibility  of  the  hospl- 
tal.". 

(b)  Rkjulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

—Page  123,  after  line  17,  add  the  following 
new  title  (and  conform  the  table  of  contenu 
accordingly): 

TITLE  VI— ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
DEVELOPMENT 

SEC.  Ml.  DESIGNATION  OF  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Designation  or  Zones.— 

(1)  Depinition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "enterprise  zone"  means  any 
area  that— 

(A)  is  nominated  by  1  or  more  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  or  States  in  which 
it  Is  located  for  designation  as  an  enterprise 
zone  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "nomi- 
nated area");  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  designates  as  an  enterprise 
zone,  after  consultation  with- 

(1)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treasury,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  and 

(il)  Is  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Number  or  Designations.- 

(A)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  designate 
not  more  than  100  nominated  areas  as  en- 
terprise zones. 

(B)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS.- Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  25  percent  shall  be 
areas  that— 

(I)  are  within  a  local  government  jurisdic- 
tion or  jurisdictions  with  a  population  of 
less  than  50.000  (as  determined  under  the 
most  recent  census  data  available); 

(II)  are  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  (as  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget);  or 

(lil)  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  areas. 

(3)  Areas  designated  based  solely  on 
decree  of  poverty.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate the  nominated  areas  with  the  highest 
average  ranking  with  respect  to  the  criteria 
described  In  subparagraphs  (C).  (D),  (E), 
and  (F)  of  subsection  (c)(3).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  an  area  shall  be 
ranked  within  each  such  criterion  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  by  which  the  area  ex- 
ceeds such  criterion,  with  the  area  that  ex- 
ceeds such  criterion  by  the  greatest  amount 
given  the  highest  ranking. 

(B)  Exception  where  inadequate  course 
or  ACTION,  etc.— An  area  shall  not  be  desig- 
nated under  subparagraph  (A)  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  course  of  action 
with  respect  to  such  area  is  Inadequate. 

(C)  Separate  application  to  rural  and 
OTHER  AREAS.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to  areas  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  to  other 
areas. 

(4)  Limitation  on  designations.- 

(A)  Publication  op  regulations.- Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise  zone, 
the  SecreUry  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 


not  later  than  4  monthi  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  officials  described  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)- 

(I)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (IK A); 

(II)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  slse  and 
population  characteristics  of  an  enterprise 
zone;  and 

(III)  the  manner  in  which  nominated  areas 
will  be  evaluated  based  on  the  criteria  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (d). 

(B)  TiMt  limxtations.— The  Secretary 
shall  designate  nominated  areas  as  enter- 
prise zones  only  during  the  a4-month  period 
beginning  on  the  later  of— 

(I)  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  In  subparacraph 
(A)  occurs;  or 

(II)  July  1. 1987. 

(C)  Procedural  rulxb.- The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  any  designation  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless— 

(1)  the  local  governments  and  the  State  In 
which  the  nominated  area  Is  located  have 
the  authority— 

(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  an  enterprise  zone; 

(II)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d);  and 

(III)  to  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  commitments  will 
be  fulfilled: 

(II)  a  nomination  therefore  is  submitted  In 
such  a  manner  and  In  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(III)  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  In- 
formation furnished  is  reasonably  accurate: 
and 

(Iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  Is 
already  Included  in  an  enterprise  zone  or  in 
an  area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  an  enter- 
prise zone. 

(5)  Nomination  process  for  indian  rxsek- 
VATIONS.— In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

(b)  Period  for  Which  Dxsionatiom  is  in 
Eptxct.- 

(1)  In  oenkral.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  In 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
date  occurs; 

(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  State  and  local  governments  as  provided 
for  In  their  nomination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aH4)(C)(ll):  or 

(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  revokes  such 
designation  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Revocation  of  desginatioh.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  and  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  Involving  officials  of  the 
State  or  local  government  Involved,  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  local  govern- 
ment or  the  State  in  which  It  Is  located  Is 
not  complying  substantially  with  the  State 
and  local  commitments  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(c)  Area  and  Eligibility  Requirkmimts.— 
(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  make 

a  designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
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subsection  (aXl)  only  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  Area  RsquiRDCKirrs.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if — 

(A)  the  area  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government; 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous: and 

(C)  the  area— 

(i)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  not 
less  than— 

(I)  4,000  if  any  portion  of  such  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  described  in  subsection 
<aK2KB)<i))  is  located  within  a  metropolitan 
sUtistical  area  (as  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more;  or 

(II)  1.000  in  any  other  case;  or 

(ii)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

(3)  Eligibility  requirkicknts.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  which  it 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary,  after 
such  review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  accepts  such  certification, 
that— 

(A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress; 

(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(C)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  available  data,  was  not 
less  than  1.5  times  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  that  period; 

(D)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available)  for  each 
populous  census  tract  (or  where  not  tracted, 
the  equivalent  country  division  as  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  poverty  areas)  within  the 
area  was  not  less  than  20  percent  for  the 
period  to  which  such  data  relate; 

(E)  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  house- 
holds living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  house- 
holds of  the  local  government  (determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
119(b)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974);  and 

(F)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent 
census  available). 

(d)  Rkquirzd  State  Aits  Local  Commit- 

MEIfTS.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located  agree  in  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  is 
an  enterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 
follow  a  specified  course  of  action  designat- 
ed to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by 
employers  or  employees  in  such  area.  A 
course  of  action  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
unless  the  course  of  action  include  provi- 
sions described  in  not  less  than  4  of  the  sub- 
paragraphs of  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Course  or  actiom.— The  course  of 
action  under  i>aragraph  (1)  may  be  imple- 
mented by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entities,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  program  ad- 


ndnlstered  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  of  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone; 

(B)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  public  serv- 
ices, or  in  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of 
public  services,  within  the  enterprise  zone; 

(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  paperwork  requirements  within 
the  enterprise  zone; 

(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  public 
authorities  or  private  entities,  organiza- 
tions, neighborhood  associations,  and  com- 
munity groups,  particularly  those  within 
the  nominated  area,  including  a  written 
commitment  to  provide  jobs  and  job  train- 
ing for,  and  technical,  financial,  or  other  as- 
sistance to,  employers,  employees,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  nominated  area; 

(E)  the  giving  of  special  preference  to  con- 
tractors owned  and  operated  by  members  of 
any  minority;  and 

(F)  the  gift  (or  sale  at  below  fair  market 
value  of  surplus  land  in  the  enterprise  zone 
to  neighborhood  organizations  agreeing  to 
operate  a  business  on  the  land. 

(3)  Recocwition  of  past  efforts.- In  eval- 
uating courses  of  action  agreed  to  by  any 
State  or  local  government,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  past  efforts  of 
such  State  or  local  government  in  reducing 
the  various  burdens  borne  by  employers  and 
employees  in  the  area  involved. 

(4)  Prohibition  of  assistance  for  busi- 
ness RELOCATIONS.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  course  of  action  im- 
plemented under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  in- 
clude any  action  to  assist— 

(i)  any  establishment  relocating  from  1 
area  to  another  area;  or 

(ii)  any  subcontractor  whose  purpose  is  to 
divest,  or  whose  economic  success  is  depend- 
ent upon  divesting,  any  other  contractor  or 
subcontractor  of  any  contract  customarily 
performed  by  such  other  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor. 

(B)  Exception.- The  limitations  estab- 
lished in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  entity  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  if  the  Secretary— 

(i)  finds  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  the  existing  business  entity  con- 
ducts business  operations;  and 

(ii)  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being  es- 
tablished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business 
entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  the  existing  busi- 
ness entity  conducts  business  operations. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Government.— If  more  than  1  govern- 
ment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  enter- 
prise zone,  any  reference  to.  or  requirement 
of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such  gov- 
ernments. 

(2)  Local  government.— The  term  "local 
government"  means— 

(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State; 

(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  the  District  of  Columbia. 


(3)  SBCHrrAmY.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(4)  State.— The  term  "State"  Includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  60Z.  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  4th  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
first  designates  areas  as  enterprise  zones, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  4th  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  designation  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

SBC  M3.  INTERACTION  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  601  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.));  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Enterprise  Zones  Treated  as  Labor 
Surplus  Areas.— Any  area  that  is  designat- 
ed as  an  enterprise  zone  under  section  601 
shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  under  Fed- 
eral law  as  a  labor  surplus  area. 

SEC.  MM.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  written  request 
of  the  governments  that  designated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  been  designated  as 
an  enterprise  zone  under  section  601,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (or,  with  respect  to  any  rule  issued 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  may,  in  order 
to  further  the  Job  creation,  community  de- 
velopment, or  economic  revitalization  objec- 
tives of  the  zone,  waive  or  modify  all  or  part 
of  any  rule  that  the  Secretary  has  authority 
to  promulgate,  as  such  rule  pertains  to  the 
carrying  out  of  projects,  activities,  or  under- 
takings within  the  zone. 

(b)  Limitation.— No  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopted 
to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
that  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  persons  against,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  marital 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

(c)  Submission  of  Requests.— A  request 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify  the  rule 
or  rules  to  be  waived  or  modified  and  the 
change  proposed,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
why  the  change  would  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment, or  economic  revitalization  objec- 
tives of  the  enterprise  zone.  If  a  request  is 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
requesting  governments  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  at  the  time  the  request 
is  made. 

(d)  Consideration  of  Requests.  In  consid- 
ering a  request,  the  Secretary  shall  weigh 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  change  is 
likely  to  further  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitalization 
within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the  effect 
the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  underly- 


ing purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in  the 
geographic  area  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  public 
interest  that  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  rule  unchanged  would  serve 
in  furthering  such  underlying  purposes.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  request  to 
waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that  waiver  or 
modification  would— 

(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment: or 

(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
the  public  health,  including  environmental 
health  or  safety. 

(e)  Notice  of  Disapproval.— If  a  request  is 
disapproved,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
requesting  governments  in  writing  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  alternative,  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  in  subsection 
(d). 

(f)  Period  for  Determination.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner,  and  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation on  requests  not  later  than  90  days 
after  their  receipt. 

(g)  Applicable  Procedures.— A  waiver  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  subsection  (a) 


shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rule- 
making, or  regulation  under  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  To  facilitate 
reaching  a  decision  on  any  requested  waiver 
or  modification,  the  Secretary  may  seek  the 
views  of  Interested  parties  and,  if  the  views 
are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  exent,  If 
any.  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Amendment  of 
Rules.— In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver 
or  modification  under  this  section  Is  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  not  change  the 
waiver  or  modification  to  impose  additional 
requirements  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, consistent  with  standards  contained 
in  subsection  (d),  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

(i)  Expiration  of  Waivers  and  Modifica- 
TiON.— No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  In  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

(J)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Rule.— The  term  "rule"  means— 

(A)  any  rule  as  defined  In  section  551(4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code:  or 


(B)  any  rulemaking  conducted  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  pursuant  to  sections  556  and  557  of 
such  title  5. 

(2)  Skkctakt.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or,  with  respect  to  any  rule 
issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

8EC.  tM.  COORDINATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DBVBLOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  promote  the  C(X>rdlnation  of  all  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enterprise 
zone  designated  pursuant  to  section  601  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1986; 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forma  or  oth- 
erwise: and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
into  1  summary  report  submitted  at  such  In- 
tervals as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  he  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless 
us;  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
xis;  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  na- 
tions. Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O 
God;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  O  let 
the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy; 
for  thou  shall  judge  the  people  right- 
eously and  govern  the  nations  upon 
cort^L— Psalms  67:1-4. 

God  of  mercy,  so  easily  we  become 
spiritually  disoriented.  We  drift  with- 
out an  anchor.  Losing  our  magnetic 
north  we  wander  without  direction 
and  purpose.  Help  us  return  to  Thee  O 
God  that  we  may  connect  with  our 
spiritual  and  moral  roots.  For  the  sake 
of  our  stewardship  as  national  leaders 
and  for  Your  glory.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  will  have 
10  minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Hawkins, 
Mattingly,  and  Proxmire— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Thurmond,  is  scheduled  to  de- 
Uver  the  Hawkins  special  order— and 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2180,  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  No  votes  will  occur 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  and  no 
votes  will  occur  after  the  hour  of  6 
p.m.  today. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  votes,  I 
would  assimie,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  We  hope  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4515,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  later  today  or  early 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  votes  on  that 
throughout  Tuesday  and  we  could  be 
asked  to  remain  in  late  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  to  complete  action  on  the 
supplemental. 


As  previously  agreed  to  some  time 
ago,  we  will  be  in  adjournment  for  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  until  Monday, 
June  2.  That  will  start  effective  the 
close  of  business  Wednesday,  May  21. 
On  June  2,  we  will  convene  at  2  p.m. 
rather  than  12  noon.  We  will  do  that 
by  consent. 

It  is  still  our  intention  to  call  up  the 
tax  reform  bill  very  early  upon  our 
return.  I  met  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman  hoping  we  could  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  a  303  wavier 
request  so  we  would  be  prepared  to 
start  on  the  tax  bill,  if  not  on  Monday, 
June  2,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  or  no  later 
than  Wednesday,  June  4. 

There  will  also  probably  be  pending 
at  that  time  the  President's  veto  of 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
Saudi  arms  sale.  I  am  not  certain  when 
that  veto  will  occur,  but  that  will  be 
pending,  I  assume,  when  we  retxim, 
unless  disposed  of  before  we  leave. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  Jime  2  is  also  the  first  day  of 
public  televising  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. We  will,  as  I  said,  begin  on  that 
day  at  2  o'clock. 


YELENA  BONNER'S  CALL  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Washington  Post's  Outlook  sec- 
tion ran  an  article  written  by  Yelena 
Boimer.  Soviet  dissident  and  wife  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Her  message  was 
simple  and  straightforward:  Americans 
want  peace.  They  want  the  freedom  to 
live  in  their  own  homes,  raise  their 
families,  pursue  their  careers.  They  do 
not  want  war.  They  want  peace. 

Yelena  Bonner,  who  has  been  in  the 
West  for  the  past  5  months  being 
treated  for  medical  problems,  recog- 
nized two  overriding  American  charac- 
teristics—the desire  for  privacy  and  in- 
dependence. These  are  traits  the 
Soviet  system  does  not  accommodate. 

As  she  points  out,  at  the  age  of  63, 
she  has  never  had  a  house,  and  prob- 
ably never  will: 

My  dream,  my  own  house,  is  unattainable 
for  me  and  my  family— that  is  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  as  unattainable  as  Heaven 
on  EUuth. 

Why  so  imattainable?  Because  she 
and  her  husband  had  the  audacity  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Government,  to 
speak  out  against  its  abuses,  and  to 
dare  to  ask  to  leave.  But  even  if  they 
hadn't,  the  opportimity  for  something 
as  basic  as  owning  your  own  home  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  as  rare  as  a  5-per- 
cent mortgage  rate  in  the  United 
States.  But  then,  so  are  other  basics, 
like  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  free- 


dom of  movement,  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. 

Mrs.  Bonner  is  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  United  States,  to  return  to  her 
husband  and  their  life  in  internal 
exile.  Mrs.  Boimer  has  whiffed  the 
winds  of  freedom,  she  has  exulted  in 
the  homely  pleasures  of  family  life  in 
American  suburbia;  she  has  bathed  in 
the  warmth  and  beauty  of  a  Caribbean 
beach;  she  has  lived  in  an  open  and 
democratic  society. 

It  is  ironic,  that  just  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  a  closed  life  in  the 
closed  city  of  Gorky,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  the  recently  freed  Soviet  dissi- 
dent, was  beginning  his  first  trip  to 
the  United  States.  For  those  of  us  who 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Shcharansky,  his  joy  at  being 
free  was  patently  obvious,  even  after  a 
grueling  schedule. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  made  it 
very  clear  that  while  enjoying  his  new 
life  in  Israel,  he  will  relentlessly  cam- 
paign for  the  right  of  the  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate,  and 
for  the  thousands  of  dissidents  who 
remain  in  Soviet  prison  camps. 

Mrs.  Bonner,  Mr.  Shcharansky,  and 
all  Soviets  held  against  their  will,  want 
something  as  basic  as  a  house  and  as 
awesome  as  freedom  and  peace. 

As  Mrs.  Bonner  wrote: 

I  want  a  house.  I  don't  want  war.  Ameri- 
cans want  a  house,  too.  Americans  don't 
want  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  text  of  Mrs.  Bon- 
ner's remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Americans  Don't  Want  War— They  Want 
Houses,  With  Yards,  and  So  Do  I 

(By  Yelena  Bonner) 

(Yelena  Bonner  plans  to  leave  the  United 
States  Saturday  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  life  in  internal  exile  with  her 
husband  and  fellow  dissident,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.) 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans  want 
peace.  I  don't  know  about  America— I'm  not 
a  specialist,  like  the  schoolchildren  who 
travel  around  the  world  on  peace  missions 
and  can  explain  everything  about  rockets 
and  so  on.  But  while  I  am  not  as  competent 
to  judge,  I  maintain  that  Americans  do  not 
want  war. 

What  Americans  want  is  a  house.  No 
matter  their  place  on  the  social  ladder,  their 
salary,  capital,  inheritance,  winnings  in  the 
lottery  or  on  the  stock  market  (for  me  with 
my  lack  of  education  in  these  matters  it  is 
almost  one  and  the  same,  even  though  I  do 
know  that  people  win  more  frequently— and 
lose  more  frequently!— playing  the  stock 
market  than  the  lottery),  they  want  a  house 
of  their  own. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


They  want  a  houae  and  the  ground  it 
stands  on,  and  a  surrounding  bit  of  land. 
That's  all.  Some  own  a  tiny  house,  like  a  toy 
cottage,  and  the  only  soil  is  in  their  flower 
boxes;  others  have  lots  of  bedrooms,  baths, 
and  extensive  lawns.  The  desire  to  own  a 
house  is  not  a  class  ambition;  it  encompasses 
upper,  middle,  upper-middle,  or  lower- 
income  groups,  and  is  an  expression  of  a  na- 
tional trait,  a  desire  for  privacy. 

Even  one  of  New  York's  homeless,  hud- 
dling in  a  blanket  over  a  grating,  will  be  in- 
sulted if  you  invade  his  privacy.  A  house  is 
the  symbol  of  independence,  not  even  a  ma- 
terial one,  but  some  sort  of  combined  spirit- 
ual and  physical  independence.  The  Ameri- 
can feeling  about  his  house  expresses  the 
main  traits  of  Americans— the  desire  for  pri- 
vacy and  independence.  But  that  attitude 
gives  rise  to  a  third  trait,  "my  house  Is  my 
pride  and  joy." 

And  from  that  comes  "My  city,  my  state, 
my  country  is  my  pride  and  joy."  There  is 
no  aggression  or  parochialism  In  that  atti- 
tude. It  is  open  and  kind  and  caring  both 
toward  the  house  and  toward  everything 
that  It  stands  for,  the  soil  in  the  flower 
boxes  and  the  lovingly-tended  lawn,  even  if 
it's  only  three  yards  square.  And.  I  say,  this 
shows  that  Americans  care  about  land  in 
general  and  about  the  whole  world.  Only 
the  other  day  my  son  told  me  that  accord- 
ing to  a  poll,  43  percent  of  all  Americans 
prefer  growing  flowers  to  any  other  outdoor 
pastime. 

Americans  do  not  want  war.  They  want  a 
house.  The  first  lady  says  that  when  the 
president  retires,  they  will  sell  the  house  in 
which  they  lived  before  the  presidency.  The 
children  are  grown  and  the  place  is  too  big 
for  them,  so  they  will  buy  a  smaller  house. 
A  wonderful  plan!  And  it's  wonderful  that 
the  whole  country  knows  it.  The  president 
doesn't  want  war,  he  wants  a  new  house. 

I  also  want  a  house,  in  addition  to  my 
usual  wants  that  everyone  be  together  and 
healthy  and  that  there  be  no  war.  With 
enough  land  around  it,  and  no  more,  for  me 
to  plant  flowers.  For  the  sake  of  nostalgia  I 
could  grow  an  ordinary  Russian  cornflower 
and  an  ordinary  Russian  daisy  and  a  single 
birch  tree.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  find  nos- 
talgia a  form  of  play  acting. 

I  don't  need  a  lot  of  bedrooms.  Just  one 
for  us  and  one  for  mother,  a  guest  room  and 
one  more  so  that  I'm  always  ready  for  our 
grandchildren.  And  I'd  like  a  room  where  I 
could  at  last  spread  out  my  books  and  where 
Andrei  could  make  a  mess.  What  nonsense 
I'm  writing!  I  want  a  house!  This  is  me,  who 
should  be  counting  the  days,  no,  the  hours 
of  my  freedom  to  do  what  I  want,  even  to 
type  this  freely,  to  type  all  my  unattainable 
nonsense,  such  as  "I  want  a  house." 

But  you  know,  I'm  sixty-three,  and  I've 
never  had  a  house;  not  only  that,  I've  never 
had  a  comer  I  could  call  my  own.  I  started 
out  like  everyone  else:  a  normal  childhood, 
but  then  came  a  strange  orphanhood- 
father  and  mother  arrested  and  no  one 
knowing  whether  they  were  alive  or  not.  I 
lived  in  a  single  room  with  my  grandmother, 
brother  and  sister.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  (we  could  hear  everything)  lived  a  man 
named  Fyodorov  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. When  he  got  drunk  he  beat  them.  If 
they  managed  to  get  away,  they  would 
spend  the  night  with  us,  sitting  on  the  old 
trunk.  Pyodorov  never  broke  Into  our  room. 
He  was  afraid  of  grandmother— everyone 
was  afraid  of  her  except  me.  I  had  my  own 
fears,  of  course,  but  ever  since  my  parents' 
arrest,  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  show 
my  dread  of  anything. 


Then  there  waa  the  army.  I  gueii  there 

was  a  time  when  my  "house"  waa  a  compart- 
ment in  the  hospital  train,  where  I  was  head 
nurse.  The  war  ended,  and  many  people 
shared  my  room  with  me,  like  girl  friends  in 
Leningrad  after  the  evacuation  was  over. 
Later,  we  had  a  room  in  a  communal  apart- 
ment—my first  husband,  two  children,  my 
mother,  and  I;  often  we  had  friends  staying 
the  night.  There  were  48  people  in  one 
apartment,  and  one  toilet. 

Later  In  Moscow,  we  had  two  rooms  in  the 
apartment  where  my  mother,  the  children 
and  I  lived,  and  then  we  were  Joined  by  my 
son-in-law.  and  then  by  Sakharov.  I  think 
that  the  first  time  I  was  mistress  of  my  own 
place  was— it's  hard  to  believe— in  Gorky,  in 
exile. 

I  do  not  want  that.  I  want  a  house.  My 
daughter  has  a  house  In  Newton,  Mass.  It 
make  me  so  happy  to  think  that  she  has  a 
house.  Her  family  is  caught  up  in  our  af- 
fairs. In  our  Oorky  horrors  and  suffering, 
and  our  cares.  They  have  forgotten  the 
pleasure  of  their  house.  I  want  them  to  go 
back  to  caring  about  it.  It  has  done  so  much 
for  them— my  daughter  and  her  husband 
uid  their  two  children  have  been  living  in 
the  house  since  their  arrival  in  1977.  My  son 
came  there,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  was  bom  there.  Two  families 
shared  the  house  in  a  most  un-American 
way— It  was  almost  a  communal  apartment 
and  it  had  almost  a  third  family:  my  mother 
arrived  and  the  impossibility  of  going  back 
to  Russia  has  kept  her  there  close  to  six 
years.  Where  else  could  she  go— to  live  in 
exile  in  Oorky? 

My  dream,  my  own  house.  Is  unattainable 
for  me  and  my  family— that  is.  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  as  unattainable  as  heaven 
on  earth.  But  I  want  a  house.  If  not  for  me, 
then  for  my  son  and  his  family.  My  son  and 
I  plan  to  buy  one.  And  I  am  learning  many 
new  things.  The  house  should  be  near  good 
schools,  my  granddaughter  is  three  and 
schooling  is  not  far  off  in  the  future.  It 
should  be  in  the  suburbs— vacations  are 
short  and  a  child  should  not  have  to  grow 
up  in  a  polluted  city.  It  should  be  close  to 
their  work— both  parents  have  Jobs  and 
there  is  only  one  car.  It  should  have  a  full 
foundation  and  basement  (I  had  never 
known  such  considerations  to  exist).  It 
should  have  three  bedrooms  so  that  my 
mother  can  be  with  them,  or  at  least  visit.  It 
should  have  a  room  and  bath  in  the  base- 
ment for  guests.  It  should  have  a  studio— 
Alyosha  wants  more  than  a  house,  he  needs 
a  workroom  for  his  mathematics.  But  the 
cost  is  ...  oh!  I  want,  I  want,  I  want.  More 
than  the  children,  I  want.  But  it's  time  for 
me  to  pack  my  bags.  Not  tomorrow,  but  very 
soon.  The  children  live  here.  I  live  over 
there. 

My  time  here  has  been  a  highlight  of  my 
entire  life.  For  instance,  I  went  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  had  never  been  In  a  climate  like 
that,  near  palm  trees— coconuts  really  do 
fall!  My  bare  feet  had  never  felt  sand  like 
this.  The  warm  and  quiet  sea  splashed  Just 
twenty  steps  away  from  me.  I  would  call  it 
paradise,  but  paradise  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  climate,  or  sand,  or  sea,  or  even 
apples  (or  pears— that  historical  argument 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  yet  to  be 
solved).  Paradise  is  being  with  people  you 
love  and  treasure  and  not  worrying  about 
them.  I  wish  Andrei  were  here.  I  wish  my 
mother  could  sit  in  a  rocker  in  the  shade 
near  those  sweet,  sleep-inducing  oleanders, 
and  I  wish  I  could  pick  up  the  phone  once  a 
week  and  hear  the  calm  voices  of  my  chil- 
dren. Paradise,  It  turns  out.  Is  so  simple  and. 
It  turns  out,  unattainable  for  me. 


Long,  hot  hours  on  the  white,  hot  sand; 
the  sea— light  blue,  dark  blue,  turquolae. 
The  bay  la  small— even  with  my  ailing  legs  I 
managed  to  wander  all  the  way  to  its  left 
point  one  day.  and  to  Its  right  on  another.  I 
will  always  remember  that  arc.  a  smooth 
edge  of  sand,  and  the  sea,  which  doem't 
roar,  but  whispers,  babbles.  I'm  afraid  of 
lapsing  into  sentimentality  (I  think  I  al- 
ready have,  in  fact),  but  I've  never  seen 
such  a  sea  ...  it  has  such  tranquility. 

Perhaps  I  have  grown  more  tranquil  here. 
I  am  grateful  that  I  waa  Invited  to  that 
Island  and  that  it  waa  ao  simple  to  give  me 
five  days  to  catch  my  breath,  to  work,  and 
to  have  peace.  Maybe  those  days  let  me 
regain  my  aenaes— to  atop  losing  my  temper 
with  my  family;  to  understand  that  I  can 
change  nothing  or  correct  nothing:  to  stop 
tormenting  my  heart  (the  six  bypasses  may 
not  be  able  to  take  it)  and  the  hearts  of 
others— hearts  I  love. 

My  husband  told  me  Just  five  months  ago 
(Ood,  I  haven't  seen  him  In  five  montha  and 
want  to  be  with  him  so  much!),  "The  world 
Is  further  away  from  war  than  it  has  been  In 
a  long  time."  I  believe  him,  and  on  that 
score,  I  live  calmly.  Especially  since  I  have 
more  than  enough  worries,  cares,  and  mia- 
fortunes  of  my  own. 

What  difference  does  It  make  If  Gorba- 
chev and  Reagan  meet  In  June  or  aome 
other  month?  What  difference  doea  It  make 
which  of  them  is  being  cranky?  First  Gorba- 
chev plays  hard  to  get,  like  a  girl  Invited  for 
a  date,  pouting,  considering:  "I  don't  know,  I 
have  to  think  about  it.  probably  not. "  Then 
Reagan  sounds  like  a  Jealous  girl,  "It'a  her 
or  me.  Now  or  never."  A  recent  newapaper 
article  set  me  thinking  along  these  lines.  Ac- 
tually, all  three  are  alien  to  me— the  news- 
paper and  the  two  govemmenu.  I  must  be 
one  of  the  world's  least  interested  people  In 
the  problems  that  Reagan  and  Gorbachev 
are  threatening  to  diacuaa  or  not  dlacuas, 
when  and  if  they  meet  or  don't  meet. 

I  want  a  houae.  I  don't  want  war.  Ameri- 
cana want  a  houae,  too.  Americana  don't 
want  war. 

So  now  with  my  aurglcally  repaired  organ 
of  feelings  and  circulation  I  am  writing  In  a 
hotel  In  New  York,  which  Is  simultaneously 
a  city  and  a  country  and  a  world.  I  am  on 
the  eighth  floor  In  a  comer  room.  One 
window  opens  on  6l8t  Street,  the  other  on 
Central  Park.  In  two  directions,  unfolding 
from  an  angle,  stretches  a  panorama  that 
needs  nothing  added  to  it.  Against  the  blue 
of  the  sky  are  the  gray  silhouettes  of  build- 
ings that  pierce  It  (light  gray  in  the  sun. 
darker  in  shadow),  lines,  lines,  lines.  How 
can  anyone  aay  that  New  York  la  not  beauti- 
ful? For  me  It  la  the  city  of  cities,  ready  for 
the  future. 

Today  I  aay  aomethlng  amazing  from  the 
wlndowa  of  this  room. 

I  got  up  early,  a  bit  after  six.  The  haze  of 
burgeoning  buds  barely  showed  over  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  had  not  yet  taken  on  a 
greenish  hue.  It  was  still  yellow,  the  color  of 
grass  shoots.  And  now  it's  noon,  and  there  is 
a  delicate  green  smoke  over  the  trees  and 
the  grass  has  turned  green,  a  tender,  tender 
green.  So  quickly,  spring  came  In  six  hours. 
Lord,  I  want  the  whole  world  to  feel  this 
good.  They  aay  New  York  la  at  Its  best  In 
springtime.  And  now  I'm  going  downstairs 
into  the  city. 
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THE  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 
AIRLIFT 


the    1985    recipient    of    the    Collier 
Trophy. 


tSx.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association  is 
presented  to  an  individual  or  company 
for  the  greatest  achievements  in  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics  in  America. 

This  past  Friday  evening  the  Collier 
Trophy  for  1985  was  presented  to 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  and  its  chairman, 
Russell  Meyer,  for  the  safety  record  in 
1985  of  the  worldwide  fleet  of  Cessna 
Citation  business  jet  aircraft.  In  1985, 
for  the  second  successive  year,  no  pas- 
senger fatalities  were  recorded  during 
nearly  750,000  flight  hours  by  the 
fleet  of  almost  1.400  Citations  in  more 
than  40  countries  worldwide.  Cessna  is 
the  first  general  aviation  recipient  of 
the  Collier  Trophy  since  its  inception 
in  1911. 

At  the  awards  ceremonies  Friday 
evening,  Russ  Meyer  and  Eimice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver,  chairman  of  Special 
Olympics  International,  made  a  sur- 
prise announcement  of  the  "Citation 
Special  Olympics  Airlift,"  the  details 
of  which  I  would  lilie  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  The  airlift  program  pro- 
vides that  each  U.S.  athlete,  coach, 
and  official  delegate  to  the  1987  Inter- 
national Summer  Special  Oljmipics 
games  will  be  flown  to  South  Bend, 
IN,  in  a  giant  airlift  of  Cessna  Citation 
business  jets  organized  and  sponsored 
by  Cessna  Aircraft  Co. 

Cessna  will  ask  more  than  700  corpo- 
rate owners  of  Cessna  Citations  in  the 
United  States  to  fly  special  olympians 
to  the  summer  games  in  their  Cita- 
tions. This  effort  will  require  at  least 
500  Citations  for  a  minimum  of  2  days 
each— to  transport  athletes  to  the 
games  and  to  take  them  home  10  days 
later.  This  program  will  save  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics  more  than  $2  million  in 
transportation  costs.  In  his  announce- 
ment Friday,  Meyer  indicated  that  of 
the  himdred  or  so  Citation  owners  he 
had  contacted  about  this,  the  positive 
response  was  unanimous.  I'm  sure  that 
when  the  rest  of  the  Citation  owners 
are  contacted,  the  500  planes  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  operation  will 
have  been  procured. 

This  is  a  great  example  of  corporate 
America  doing  its  share  to  help  great 
programs  like  the  Special  Olympics. 
The  "Citation  Special  Olympics  Air- 
lift" is  a  program  of  staggering  dimen- 
sions, and  the  only  way  to  bring  it  into 
perspective  is  to  compare  it  to  the 
Berlin  airlift.  At  its  peak,  we  had  120 
flights  per  day  into  Berlin.  In  July 
1987,  there  will  be  more  than  600 
flights  into  South  Bend.  IN.  There  will 
be  a  Citation  landing  in  South  Bend 
every  80  to  90  seconds  for  a  period  of 
14  to  15  hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Russ 
Meyer,  Cessna,  and  the  Special  Olym- 
pics on  the  announcement  of  this  Spe- 
cial Olympics  airlift.  And  special  con- 
gratulations to  Russ  Meyer  for  being 


AMERICA  WILL  MISS  THEODORE 
H.  WHITE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
America  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished historians  with  the  passing  of 
Theodore  H.  White.  He  was  a  gifted 
writer  and  reporter,  but  above  all,  he 
was  unique  in  his  ability  to  convey  his- 
tory with  an  intimacy  and  relevance 
that  made  spellbinding  reading  to 
every  kind  of  audience. 

As  a  foreign  correspondent,  "Teddy" 
White  blazed  new  traUs  for  American 
writers  with  his  pioneering  coverage  of 
the  dramatic  days  of  revolution  in  Red 
China  during  the  1930's.  His  book 
"Thunder  Out  of  China"  has  become 
the  foundation  on  which  any  serious 
study  of  that  country  must  begin.  But 
after  extensive  writings  from  foreign 
shores,  the  lure  of  politics  brought 
Teddy  to  a  new  and  highly  visible  role 
as  the  journalistic  dean  of  American 
Presidential  campaigns. 

His  popular  series  "The  Making  of 
the  President"  is  a  landmark  in  histor- 
ical writing  because  it  captures  the 
coast-to-coast  detail  of  the  world's 
greatest  democracy  electing  its  leader: 
from  the  campaign  trail,  to  the  back 
rooms  of  the  convention  hall,  to  inau- 
gural day  itself,  Teddy  White  has 
given  us  an  eyewitness  account  that 
will  stand  forever  as  living  American 
history.  His  brand  of  Presidential  jour- 
nalism is  still  the  model  for  today's 
writers,  which  tells  you  plenty  about 
this  great  American  storyteller. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  luiew  Theodore  White  well 
and  we  will  miss  his  special  presence 
on  Capitol  Hill,  or  on  the  campaign 
trail,  or  wherever  his  nose  for  news 
took  him.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
extends  the  Senate's  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  Mr.  White's  family.  When  the 
next  election  rolls  around,  we  will 
look,  by  habit,  for  the  bespectacled 
historian,  and  we  will  remember  in 
sadness  his  passing. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


DEFENSE  BURDEN  SHARING: 
SOME  POSITIVE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS, BUT  OUR  ALLIES  NEED 
TO  DO  MORE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  recently  issued  the 
unclassified  version  of  its  latest  annual 
report  on  Allied  Contributions  to  the 
Common  Defense,  also  known  as  the 
burden-sharing  report. 

This  document,  perhaps  the  best 
summary  comparison  of  how  well  or 


poorly  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan  are 
sharing  the  mutual  security  burden,  is 
required  by  statutory  language  au- 
thored by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Levik. 

The  latest  unclassified  version  of  the 
report,  the  1986  edition,  also  contains 
expanded  information  focusing  specifi- 
cally on  the  adequacy,  or  lack  thereof, 
of  Japan's  self-defense  contributions. 
That  information  is  required  by  an 
amendment  I  authored  to  last  year's 
State  Department  authorization  act. 

There  is  both  good  news  and  bad 
news  for  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
for  U.S.  national  security,  in  this 
newest  burden-sharing  report. 

The  good  news  is  that,  mainly  be- 
cause of  senatorial  pressure  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  on  our  allies,  the 
NATO  countries  and  Japan  finally  are 
taking  some  positive  steps  to  increase 
their  defense  efforts  and  to  carry  a 
fairer  share  of  the  common  security 
burden. 

The  bad  news  is  that  these  steps  still 
are  clearly  insufficient  to  relieve  more 
of  the  unfair  burden  currently  borne 
by  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pay  for  our 
mutual  security,  and  that,  in  terms  of 
overall  average  annual  real  growth  in 
defense  spending,  the  allied  burden- 
sharing  performance  is  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. 

This  report  refers  to  positive  deci- 
sions by  NATO  to  increase  military 
construction  funding,  and  by  some  of 
the  European  allies  to  increase  their 
ammunition  procurement.  NATO  also 
may  be  making  progress  to  compen- 
sate for  the  Impact  of  possible  UJS.  de- 
ployments to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  developments  would  not  have 
occurred  without  amendments  by  Sen- 
ators Sam  Nunn  and  Carl  Levin  to 
focus  attention  on  extremely  inad- 
equate defense  contributions  by  our 
NATO  allies. 

Unfortunately,  this  positive  news  is 
offset  by  the  report's  disclosure  that 
average  real  growth  In  defense  spend- 
ing for  all  other  NATO  nations  in  1986 
is  tentatively  projected  to  be  the 
lowest  in  9  years.  It  is  a  pitifully  small 
range,  from  somewhere  between  zero 
and  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Furthermore,  for  1985,  the  report 
states  that  only  three  to  four  of  the 
European  allies  are  expected  to  meet 
their  longstanding  commitment  to  in- 
crease their  defense  budgets  by  3  per- 
cent each  year  after  excluding  iiifla- 
tion. 

Regarding  Japan,  the  good  news  in 
the  report  is  that,  unlike  the  first  year 
of  the  two  previous  5-year  military  im- 
provement programs,  the  required 
first  year  share  of  the  new,  1986-90 
Japanese  defense  plan  was  approved 
and  fully  fimds  almost  all  major  front- 
line equipment,  combat  readiness, 
training,  and  sustainability  items  for 
this  initial  program  increment. 


The  bad  news  about  Japan's  defense 
contribution  is  that,  once  again,  it 
ranks  "last  or  close  to  last  on  most  of 
the  performance  measures  compared 
to  ability  to  contribute  surveyed,  and 
thus,  appears  to  be  doing  far  less  than 
its  fair  share." 

A  final  verdict  cannot  be  made  yet 
about  Japan's  present  and  future  de- 
fense performance.  On  the  one  hand, 
Japan  seems  finally  to  have  heard  the 
message  embodied  in  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  other  congressional  state- 
ments that  it  must  increase  its  self-de- 
fense efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  more 
years  of  sustained  increases  in  annual 
Japanese  defense  budgets  will  be 
needed  before  that  nation  meets  the 
bare  minimum  military  capabilities  to 
live  up  to  its  mutual  security  commit- 
ments, including  defending  its  sea 
lanes  out  to  1,000  miles.  E^ach  year  of 
the  new  5-year  program  must  be 
funded  fully,  for  example. 

The  1986  burden-sharing  report 
promises  that  future  reports  required 
by  my  amendment  "will  monitor  Japa- 
nese progress  toward  continuing  on  a 
realistic  path  to  achieving  its  defense 
goals."  This  information  should 
permit  the  American  taxpayers  and 
the  Congress  to  assess  better  if 
Japan's  actual  burden-sharing  per- 
formance is  matching  its  promises. 
Armed  with  such  information.  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  stronger  position 
to  legislate  any  actions  possibly 
needed  to  encourage  Japan  to  carry  a 
much  fairer  share  of  the  common  de- 
fense burden. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  under  the 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS'  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  to  read 
Senator  Hawkins'  statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hawkins,  I  wish  to 
present  the  following  statement. 

Mkxico  Could  Profit  From  Example  Set 
BY  Alcoholics  Akokymous 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  one  would 
have  hoped  for  a  different  reaction  from 
the  government  of  Mexico  to  recent  charges 
of  graft  and  corruption  in  coping  with  the 
Mexican  drug  traffic.  The  government  took 
umbrage  at  statements  made  by  various 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  U.S.  at  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subconunittee 
hearing  last  week.  The  statements  contend- 
ed that  there  is  "massive  corruption"  at  all 
levels  of  the  Mexican  government  and  until 
this  corruption  is  weeded  out  little  headway 
can  be  made  in  trying  to  combat  narcotics 
trafficking. 


Mexico's  reaction  was  swift  and  sharp. 
The  Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  statement 
saying  Mexico  "categorically  rejects  the  ac- 
cusations and  calumnies"  directed  against  it. 
That  statement  said  the  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  deliver  a  note  to  the  State  Department 
protesting  the  "libelous  and  interventionist" 
comments  by  American  officials  at  the  hear- 
ing and  "demanding  an  explanation"  for 
them.  A  spokesman  for  the  Mexican  Embas- 
sy in  Washington  described  the  hearing  as 
"biased  and  partial"  and  characterized  it  as 
"meddling  in  Mexican  Internal  affairs."  I 
think  we  can  understand  why  the  Mexican 
government  would  not  be  ecstatic  about  ac- 
cusations they  are  lax  in  Investigating  and 
prosecuting  drug  traffickers.  But  their  reac- 
tion could  have  been  less  irate,  more  tem- 
perate. For  Instance,  they  could  ask  them- 
selves. "Is  there  any  substance  to  the 
charges?"  And  finding  that  there  is,  they 
could  also  ask  themselves,  "Are  we  going  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  some- 
thing to  clean  up  our  act?" 

We  in  the  United  States  admit  that  we  are 
a  major  factor  in  the  international  drug 
problem— that  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
among  the  drug  consuming  nations.  But 
there  Is  some  virtue  in  knowing  that  and  ac- 
cepting that  and  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  That  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Mexico,  which  adopts  an  ostrich  head-In- 
the-sand  attitude,  refuses  to  acknowledge  it 
has  a  major  problem  and  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Mexico  is  seduced  by  its  own  guile  or 
intoxicated  by  its  own  arrogance.  Is  it  possi- 
ble by  some  strange  trick  of  alchemy  that 
the  whole  country  is  reeling  from  the  psy- 
chotropic effect  of  its  own  drugs?  Is  Mexi- 
can society  so  permeated  by  the  corrosive 
effect  of  narco-doUars  that  it  has  lost  its 
sense  of  decency  and  Justice?  Has  it  fallen 
hopelessly  under  the  spell  of  drug  traffick- 
ers? How  near  is  Mexico  to  the  point  spelled 
out  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrams?  He  said  the  influence  of  drug  traf- 
fickers on  the  government  of  Mexico  may 
become  so  strong  "it  Is  hard  or  impossible  to 
root  it  out."  He  solemnly  warned,  "It  may 
get  to  be  too  late."  We  put  the  question  to 
Mexico,  "Is  It  already  too  late?  Are  you  too 
far  gone?  Are  you  beyond  help?  Is  there 
some  way  that  we  can  aid  you?" 

Mexico  could  take  a  page  from  the  hand- 
book of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  The  AA  re- 
habilitation program  begins  at  the  point 
where  an  individual  stands  up  and  admits  to 
the  world.  "I  am  an  alcoholic."  Once  that 
admission  is  forthcoming,  the  person  is  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  of  Mexico  to  admit  that  it  is  a  major 
drug  producing  and  narcotics  transit  coun- 
try, that  its  police  and  Judicial  systems  are 
riddled  with  corruption  and  traffickers 
engage  In  terror  and  violence  on  people  op- 
posed to  their  detesUble  trade.  And  they  do 
so  with  Impunity.  They  need  not  fear  for 
consequences. 

Let's  face  certain  facts.  Mexico  is  the  top 
supplier  of  marijuana  and  heroin  to  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  a  pipeline  for  one-third 
of  the  cocaine  entering  this  country.  We 
consume  that  hideous  stuff,  true.  It's  up  to 
us  to  do  something  about  it.  But  it  is  up  to 
Mexico  to  do  something  about  their  damna- 
ble exports  to  us.  We  ship  them  economic 
and  material  aid,  they  ship  us  degradation 
and  human  misery.  Mexican  drug  traffick- 
ers beat  and  murdered  an  American  DEA 
agent.  Some  of  those  suspected  of  killing 
Enrique  Camarena  are  in  Jail  awaiting  trial. 
Other  suspects  remain  at  large,  although  re- 


ports Indicate  Mexican  authorities  know 
their  whereabouts.  One  suspect  Is  believed 
to  have  been  the  guest  of  govemon  of  two 
Mexican  sUtes.  Fifteen  months  have  paiaed 
since  Camarena  died  at  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
turers. The  dastardly  deed  against  him  cries 
for  Justice.  Is  there  any  Justice  left  in 
Mexico  or  has  that  perished  beneath  the 
boots  of  the  drug  traffickers,  ground  under 
by  their  arrogance  for  normal  rules  of  con- 
duct and  civility? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  deliver  this  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  Senator 
Hawkins. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MATTINOLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  IiIattinqlt]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


STABILITY  IN  THE  TAX  CODE 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  ensure  stability  in  the  Tax 
Code  for  Individual  American  taxpay- 
ers, and  for  everyone  in  the  private 
sector.  This  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution calls  for  no  changes  in  the  soon- 
to-be-introduced  Tax  Code  for  a  mini- 
miun  of  5  years  after  the  tax  reform 
bill  is  signed  into  law. 

Tax  reform  legislation  should  foster 
economic  growth,  encourage  invest- 
ment, create  new  jobs,  and  promote 
savings.  And  it  should  encourage  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  our  country. 
One  of  the  main  barriers  to  this  inx- 
portant  stability  has  been  the  con- 
stant and  often  conflicting  changes 
made  in  the  tax  laws  by  Congress. 

During  this  coming  long  debate  on 
tax  reform,  and  also  the  long  debate 
preceding  it  on  whether  or  not  to  have 
tax  reform  in  America,  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  I  heard  from 
taxpayers  Is  the  "uncertainty"  which 
has  resulted  from  continuous  congres- 
sional changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  These 
constant  changes  literally  halt  impor- 
tant planning  and  Investment  deci- 
sions by  individuals  and  businesses. 
These  changes  stifle  capital  formation 
by  increasing  the  risk  of  a  project. 
They  place  imnecessary  financial  bur- 
dens on  people  and  businesses  by  re- 
quiring the  utilization  of  funds  to  an- 
ticipate what  may  happen  in  the 
future  due  to  modifications  of  the  Tax 
Code.  These  frequent  changes  place 
great  and  unnecessary  burdens  on 
small  businesses  by  adding  to  the  al- 
ready staggering  paperwork  load.  And 
the  lack  of  stability  created  by  all 
these  changes  confuses  even  the  most 
efficient  entrepreneurs  in  our  land. 

When  the  American  people  are 
forced  to  make  Investment,  consump- 
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tion,  and  savings  decisions  in  a  con- 
stantly changing  tax  environment, 
economic  growth  is  severely  ham- 
pered. 

A  reduction  in  tax  rates,  a  broading 
of  the  tax  base,  the  removal  of  mil- 
lions of  our  poorest  citizens  from  the 
tax  rolls,  and  the  closing  of  various 
loopholes  are  all  necessary  and  impor- 
tant parts  of  tax  reform.  But  in  my 
view,  Mr.  President,  just  as  important 
to  tax  reform,  and  Just  as  integral  a 
part  of  tax  reform,  is  stability— provid- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  economic 
decisions  can  be  made  without  fear  of 
change  in  the  Tax  Code. 

D  1220 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  should 
stop  tinkering  with  the  Tax  Code.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  give  tax 
reform  legislation  a  chance  to  succeed 
in  its  goal  of  providing  a  tax  system 
that  is  fair,  simple,  equitable,  and 
growth-oriented  is  to  allow  its  provi- 
sions to  remain  unaltered  for  at  least  5 
years. 

Once  this  latest  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion is  signed  into  law,  the  Tax  Code 
should  be  left  alone.  Congress  must 
get  out  of  the  tax  tinkering  business. 
The  resolution  that  I  am  submitting 
today  will  pledge  our  resolve  to 
achieve  that  goal.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  409 

Whereas  previous,  constant,  and  conflict- 
ing policy  changes  in  the  tax  code  by  the 
Congress  malce  it  difficult  for  individuals  to 
properly  plan  for  their  future; 

Whereas  such  constant  and  conflicting 
policy  changes  by  the  Congress  retard  cap- 
ital formation  by  increasing  risk; 

Whereas  such  constant  and  conflicting 
policy  changes  by  the  Congress  place  undue 
burdens  on  individuals  and  businesses  by  re- 
quiring the  otherwise  unnecessary  utiliza- 
tion of  financial  resources  in  anticipation  of 
such  changes  and  modifications; 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
drained  of  limited  resources  in  trying  to 
adapt  to  such  changes  in  the  tax  code,  and 
the  ensuing  problems  are  in  turn  trans- 
ferred to  taxpayers; 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  burdens 
placed  upon  small  businesses  is  the  paper- 
work required  to  comply  with  the  tax  code, 
and  constant  changes  by  Congress  unneces- 
sarily compound  this  paperwork  burden; 

Whereas  any  tax  reform  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  should  stimulate  economic 
growth,  encourage  investment,  promote  cap- 
ital formation,  expand  job  opportunities, 
and  encourage  savings:  and 

Whereas  the  American  taxpayer  deserves 
certainty  in  the  tax  treatment  of  economic 
decisions:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  tax  reform  legislation, 
when  that  bill  is  signed  into  law,  remain  un- 
changed for  a  minimum  of  five  years,  so  as 
to  provide  stability  for  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  private  sector. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

D  1230 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


"CHALLENGER"  AND  CHERNO- 
BYL TELL  US  STAR  WARS  IS 
DOOMED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  months  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  how  fragile,  how  subject  to 
tragic  error,  is  our  modem  space  and 
nuclear  technology.  A  couple  of 
months  ago,  we  suffered  the  heart- 
breaking shuttle  disaster.  Seven  gal- 
lant astronauts  perished.  Since  then 
NASA  has  endured  a  series  of  blowup, 
blowout  failures  with  other  space  vehi- 
cles. Then,  more  recently,  the  Soviet 
nuclear  plant  near  Kiev  went  through 
a  meltdown  with  the  expulsion  of  ra- 
dioactive pollution  that  endangered 
the  life  and  health  of  Russians  and 
residents  of  other  European  countries. 
We  live  with  the  eerie  realization  that 
such  a  nuclear  utility  disaster  could 
occur  whenever  nuclear  energy  is  gen- 
erated. 

The  space  and  nuclear  disasters 
should  warn  us  of  how  utterly  unreal- 
istic it  would  be  for  this  country  to 
rely  on  a  nuclear-space  defense  such 
as  the  strategic  defense  initiative  or 
star  wars.  Star  wars  would  have  not 
one  or  two  or  three  components  any 
one  of  which  could  easily  fail.  It  would 
have  literally  thousands  of  interde- 
pendent components.  It  would  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  gigantic  computer  di- 
rected system.  What  are  the  odds  that 
somewhere,  sometime,  somehow,  such 
a  system  that  required  timing  to  the 
millisecond  with  literally  millions  of 
separate  calculations  would  go  wrong? 
Answer:  They  are  overwhelming. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  one  scientist 
could  give  an  answer  to  this  question 
it  would  be  David  Pamas.  Dr.  Pamas 
was  so  highly  considered  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  an  expert  on  star 
wars  computer  technology  that  SDI 
paid  him  $1,000  a  day  as  a  consultant 
on  star  wars.  Dr.  Pamas  has  had  a 
long  and  successful  record  in  working 
with  the  Defense  Department.  Since 
Dr.  Pamas  is  one  of  the  outstanding 


world  experts  on  the  capacity  of  com- 
puters, he  was  a  natural  in  assisting 
the  administration  to  develop  the  com- 
puter system  necessary  for  coordinat- 
ing and  directing  the  Stars  War  Pro- 
gram. 

What  did  this  renowned  expert,  who 
was  paid  $1,000  a  day  by  the  strategic 
defense  agency,  conclude  about  SDI's 
future?  After  a  few  months.  Dr. 
Pamas  recognJzed  the  impossibility  of 
developing  any  kind  of  computer  oper- 
ation that  could  conceivably  succeed 
in  bringing  together  the  infinitely 
complex  nuclear  and  space  technology 
of  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  So 
what  did  Dr.  Pamas  do?  Here  was  an 
expert  paid  the  remarkable  sum  of 
$1,000  per  day  for  giving  advice  in  a 
specialty  where  he  was  world-re- 
nowned. Dr.  Pamas  decided  that  this 
kind  of  computer  system  was  an  im- 
possibility, that  it  could  not  work.  So 
he  spoke  out  in  a  language  of  surpass- 
ing eloquence.  He  quit.  He  turned 
down  his  $1,000  a  day  job. 

Why  did  Dr.  Pamas  say  nix  to  a  job 
for  which  he  was  so  brilliantly  quali- 
fied? Why  did  he  walk  out  on  a  job 
that  paid  him  so  extraordinarily  well? 
Why  did  this  top  computer  expert  say 
he  would  not  take  the  taxpayer's 
money?  Answer:  Dr.  Pamas  said  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  would 
never  work. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments that  makes  Americans  proud  of 
our  country  is  the  remarkable  number 
of  our  scientists  who  have  won  Nobel 
Prizes  as  the  most  eminent  experts  in 
the  world.  I  have  a  list  of  some  of 
these  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  have 
announced  their  opposition  to  star 
wars.  A  niunber  of  these  world-cele- 
brated scientists  who  strongly  oppose 
SDI  or  star  wars  have  special  expertise 
with  respect  to  both  space  and  nuclear 
weapons.  Keep  in  mind  that  each  of 
these  experts  has  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  excellence  in  their  field.  For  exam- 
ple, Hans  Bethe,  who  made  the  princi- 
pal contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb;  Philip  Anderson 
of  the  physics  department  at  Prince- 
ton; James  W.  Cronin  of  the  Eru^co 
Fermi  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Donald  Glazer,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley;  Tsung-Dao  Lee  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; E.M.  Purcell,  Lyman  Laboratory 
of  Physics  at  Harvard  University; 
James  Rainwater,  professor  of  physics 
at  Coliunbia  University;  Steve  Wein- 
berg, department  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  Texas;  and  Kenneth 
Wilson  of  the  Laboratory  of  Nuclear 
Studies  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Member  of 
Congress  who  can  begin  to  have  the 
understanding  of  the  technological 
problems  involved  in  space-based  de- 
fense against  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
kind  these  scientists  have.  Again  and 


agftin.  these  experts  tell  us  that  SDI 
cannot  work.  It  will  not  protect  the 
American  people  against  nuclear 
attack.  They  contend  that  it  will,  in 
fact,  increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
They  argue  that  it  will  stimulate  a 
dangerous  competition  in  offensive  nu- 
clear arms.  They  call  for  superpower 
negotiations  to  achieve  arms  control 
agreements  as  the  far  better  alterna- 
tive. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  here  we  have 
the  most  complex  technology  that 
mankind  has  ever  attempted  to 
achieve.  We  have  Just  been  heart- 
breakingly  reminded  of  the  fallibility 
of  far  simpler  nuclear  and  space  tech- 
nology. The  Challenger  disaster  and 
the  Chernobyl  meltdown  are  still  vivid 
In  our  minds.  Some  experts  tell  us  that 
SDI  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  a  trillion  dollars  or  more.  We 
know  we  can  never  test  it  under  any- 
thing approaching  realistic  conditions. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  star 
wars  can  work  and  work  perfectly  the 
first  time  it  is  ever  challenged?  This  is 
what  It  will  have  to  do.  Here  is  one 
Senator  who  will  tell  you  the  answer 
is:  "No  way." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning American  scientists  who  oppose 
the  star  wars  operations  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Philip  W.  Anderson,  Physics  Department, 
Princeton  University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

C.B.  Anflnsen,  E>epartment  of  Biology. 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Joan  Kenney  Professor 
of  Economics,  Stanford  University;  Nobel 
Laureate. 

Julius  Axelrod,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Robert  F.  Bacher,  Professor  of  Physics 
Emeritus.  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy; formerly.  Head,  Experimental  Physics 
Division,  Los  Alamos  Laboratory. 

Kenneth  T.  Bainbridge.  O.V.  Leverett 
Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus,  Harvard 
University. 

David  Baltimore,  Director,  Whitehead  In- 
stitute for  Biomedical  Research;  Nobel  Lau- 
reate. 

John  Bardeen,  Department  of  Physics. 
University  of  Illinois;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Gordon  A.  Baym,  Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  Illinois. 

BaniJ  Benacerraf ,  Department  of  Patholo- 
gy. Harvard  Medical  School;  Nobel  Laure- 
ate. 

Paul  Berg,  Wilson  Professor  of  Biochemis- 
try, Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine; 
Nobel  Laureate. 

Hans  A.  Bethe,  Newman  Laboratory  for 
Nuclear  Studies,  Cornell  University:  Nobel 
Laureate. 

Konad  E.  Bloch,  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, Harvard  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Norrls  Edwin  Bradbury,  formerly.  Direc- 
tor, Los  Alamos  Science  Laboratory;  winner, 
Enrico  Fermi  Award. 

E.  Margaret  Burbldge,  Director,  Center 
for  Astrophysics  and  Space  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego. 


Joseph  W.  Chamberlain,  Department  of 
Space  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Rice  Univer- 
sity. 

Owen  Chamberlain,  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar,  Laborato- 
ry for  Astrophysics  and  Space  Research: 
Nobel  Laureate. 

Mildred  Cohn.  Benjamin  Rush  Profeiaor 
of  Physiological  Chemistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Peter  S.  ContI,  Chairman  and  Professor, 
Astrophysics.  Planetary  tt  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences, University  of  Colorado. 

A.M.  Cormack,  Department  of  Physics, 
Tufts  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Emest  D.  Courant,  Senior  Physicist, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Andre  Coumand,  Columbia  University 
College  of  Physicians;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Albert  V.  Crewe,  Physical  Sciences  Divi- 
sion, Enrico  Fermi  Institute,  University  of 
Chicago. 

James  W.  Cronin,  Enrico  Fermi  Institute. 
University  of  Chicago;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Margaret  B.  Davis,  Professor  of  Ecology, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Frank  D.  Drake,  Dean  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, University  of  California  at  SanU 
Cruz. 

Sidney  D.  Drell,  Stanford  Linear  Accelera- 
tor Center,  Stanford  University. 

Lee  Alvin  DuBridge,  President  Emeritus, 
California  Institute  of  Technology:  former- 
ly. Presidential  Science  Advisor. 

George  A.  Dulk,  Professor,  Astrophysical, 
Planetary,  Si  Atmospheric  Sciences,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 

Walter  M.  Elsasser,  Department  of  Earth 
and  Planetary  Sciences,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

John  F.  Enders,  University  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Immunology  Emeritus, 
Harvard  Medical  School:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Katherine  Esau,  Professor  of  Botany 
Emeritus,  University  of  California  at  SanU 
Barbara. 

Bernard  T.  Feld.  Professor  of  Physics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Herman  Feshbach,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Val  L.  Fitch,  Joseph  Henry  Laboratories, 
Princeton  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Marshall  Flxman,  Departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  Colorado  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Paul  Flory,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Stan- 
ford University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

William  A.  Fowler,  Institute  Professor  of 
Physics  Emeritus,  W.K.  Kellogg  Radiation 
Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy: Nobel  Laureate. 

Hans  Frauenfelder,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics. University  of  Illinois. 

Jerome  I.  Friedman,  Chairman  and  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Physics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Charlotte  Friend.  Center  for  Experimen- 
tal Cell  Biology,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

D.  Carleton  Gajdusek,  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Richard  L.  Garwln,  IBM  Fellow  and  Sci- 
ence Advisor  to  Director  of  Research,  T.J. 
Watson  Research  Center,  IBM  Corporation. 

Donald  A.  Glaser,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Molecular  Biology.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Sheldon  Lee  Glashow,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, Lyman  Laboratory,  Harvard  University; 
Nobel  Laureate. 


Thomas  Oold,  Professor,  Center  for  Ra- 
dlophysics  and  Space  Research.  Cornell 
University. 

Leo  Goldberg,  KItt  Peak  Natloiial  Observ- 
atory. 

Gertrude  S.  Goldhaber.  Department  of 
Physics.  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Maurice  Goldhaber.  AUI  Distinguished 
Scientist,  Department  of  Physics,  Brookha- 
ven National  Laboratory. 

Leo  A.  Goodman,  C.L.  Hutchinson  Distin- 
guished Service  Professor,  Department  of 
Statistics.  University  of  Chicago. 

George  W.  Greenlees,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, University  of  Minnesota. 

George  S.  Hammond,  Director,  Laborato- 
ry for  Energy  and  Chemical  Process  Re- 
search, Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 

Bemhard  Haurwitz,  Det^ment  of  At- 
mospheric Science,  Colorado  State  Universi- 
ty. 

David  8.  Heeschen,  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory. 

Victor  E.  Henrich,  Professor  of  Applied 
Physics.  Yale  University. 

Gerhard  P.  Hochschlld.  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

Wasstly  Hoeffdlng,  Department  of  SUtis- 
tlcs.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Ronald  Hoffman.  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, Cornell  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Rot>eri  Hofstadter.  Department  of  Phys- 
ics. Varlan  Lab  of  Physics,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity: Nobel  Laureate. 

Robert  W.  HoUey,  Salk  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Studies:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Dorothy  M.  Horstmann.  Senior  Research 
SclentUt.  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

M.  King  Hubbert.  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Geophysics  Emeritus.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

David  H.  Hubel,  Department  of  Neurobio- 
logy, Harvard  Medical  School;  Nobel  Laure- 
ate. 

Charles  Huggtns,  Ben  May  Laboratory  for 
Cancer  Research.  University  of  Chicago; 
Nobel  Laureate. 

John  R.  Hulzenga,  Tracy  H.  Harris,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  University 
of  Rochester, 

Donald  M.  Hunten,  Professor  of  Planetary 
Sciences.  Lunar  and  Planetary  Laboratory, 
University  of  Arizona. 

Robert  T.  Jones.  Senior  Research  Associ- 
ate, NASA  Ames  Research  Center. 

Leo  P.  Kadanoff.  Professor  of  Physics. 
James  Franck  Institute  and  Enrico  Fermi 
Institute,  University  of  Chicago. 

H.  Ooblnd  Khorana,  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy and  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Walter  Kohn.  Former  Director  and 
Professor,  Institute  for  Theoretical  Physics, 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Arthur  Komberg,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry, Stanford  University  Medical 
School;  Nobel  Laureate. 

William  L.  Kraushaar,  Department  of 
Physics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Polykarp  Kusch.  Eugene  McDermott  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  University  of  Texas, 
Dallas:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Tsung-Dao  Lee.  Department  of  Physics, 
Columbia  University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Wasslly  Leontlef,  Institute  for  Economic 
Analysis,  New  York  University:  Nobel  Lau- 
reate. 

Luna  B.  Leopold,  Department  of  Geology 
and  Geophysics.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Fritz  Llpmann,  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
Rockefeller  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 
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William  N.  Lipscomb.  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Harvard  University:  Nobel  Lau- 
reate. 

Francis  E.  Low,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Salvador  E.  Luria.  Institute  Professor  of 
Biology.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Nobel  Laureate. 

Willem  J.  Luyten.  Space  Science  Center, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

J.  Ross  Macdonald.  William  Rand  Kenan, 
Jr.  Professor  of  Physics,  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Robert  E.  Marshak.  University  Distin- 
guished Professor,  Physics  Department,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute. 

Barbara  McClintock,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Edwin  M.  McMillan,  Lawrence  Berlceley 
Laboratory.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Dimitri  M.  Mihalas.  Senior  Scientist.  High 
Altitude  Observatory,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research. 

Phillip  Morrison,  Institute  Professor  of 
Physics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Norman  P.  Ness,  Laboratory  for  Extrater- 
restrial Physics,  NASA. 

Elizabeth  P.  Neyfeld.  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  School  of  Medicine. 

Edward  P.  Ney,  School  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy, University  of  Minnesota. 

Alfred  O.  C.  Nier,  School  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Severo  Ochos.  Distinguished  Member, 
Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology:  Nobel 
Laureate. 

George  E.  Palade,  Section  of  Cell  Biology, 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine:  Nobel 
Laureate. 

Mary-Lou  Pardue,  Biology  Department, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Linis  Pauling  formerly  Chair,  Division  of 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology;  Nobel  Lau- 
reate for  both  Chemistry  and  Peace  David 
Pines,  Department  of  Physics,  University  of 
Illinois. 

George  W.  Preston  III,  Mount  Wilson  and 
Las  Campanas  Observatories,  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington. 

E.  M.  Purcell.  Lyman  Laboratory  of  Phys- 
ics, Harvard  University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

L.  James  Rainwater.  Professor  of  Physics, 
Columbia  University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Norman  F.  Ramsey,  Higgins  Professor  of 
Physics,  Harvard  University:  formerly. 
Head,  Delivery  Group,  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory, and  first  Science  Advisor  to  NATO. 

Helen  M.  Ranney,  Chair,  Department  of 
Medicine,  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego. 

Sarah  Ratner.  Member  Emeritus,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  Pubic  Health  Insti- 
tute of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Richard  J.  Reed,  Professor,  Department 
of  Atmospheric  Sciences,  University  of 
Washington. 

Roger  Revelle,  Professor  of  Science  and 
Public  Policy,  Program  in  Science,  Technol- 
ogy &  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego. 

Julia  Robinson.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Vera  C.  Rubin.  Professor  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institute. 

Elizabeth  S.  Russell,  Senior  Staff  Scien- 
tist, Jackson  Laboratory. 

Albert  S.  Sabin.  Emeritus  Distinguished 
Service  Professor,  University  of  Cinicinnati 
College  of  Medicine:  developer  of  oral  polio 
vaccine. 


Robert  G.  Sachs,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Enrico  Fermi  Institute  and  Department  of 
Physics,  University  of  Chicago. 

Carl  Sagan,  Duncan  Professor  of  Astrono- 
my, Cornell  University:  author,  "Cosmos". 

Ruth  Sager.  Chief,  Division  of  Cancer  Ge- 
netics, Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute. 

Arthur  L.  Schawlow,  J.G.  Jackson  4c  C.J. 
Wood  Professor,  Department  of  Physics, 
Stanford  University,  Nobel  Laureate. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Emilio  Segre,  Department  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Herbert  A.  Simon.  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  and  Psychology.  Carnegie-Mellon 
University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Maxine  F.  Singer,  Chief,  Laboratory  of 
Biochemistry,  National  Cancer  Institute. 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

B.F.  Skinner,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Emeritus.  Harvard  University;  author, 
"Walden  Two". 

Cyril  Stanley  Smith,  Institute  Professor 
of  Metallurgy  Emeritus.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology:  formerly.  Associate 
Division  Leader  for  Metallurgy,  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory,  Presidential  Science  Advisor. 

Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  Director  of  Re- 
search, Woods  Hole  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory: Nobel  Laureate. 

Henry  Taube,  Department  of  Chemistry, 
Stanford  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

Lewis  Thomas.  President  Emeritus,  Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center, 
author,  "Lives  of  the  Cell,"  "Medusa  and 
the  Snail". 

James  Tobin,  Department  of  Economics, 
Yale  University:  Nobel  Laureate. 

JJV.  Van  Allen,  Professor  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

George  Wald,  Biological  Laboratories, 
Harvard  University;  Nobel  Laureate. 

J.D.  Watson,  Director,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Laboratory:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Steven  Weinberg,  Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  Texas:  Nobel  Laureate. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  formerly.  President, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Chairman,  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Council  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  Staff  Director. 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
for  the  Prevention  of  Surprise  Attack;  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisor. 

Kenneth  G.  Wilson,  Laboratory  of  Nucle- 
ar Studies,  Cornell  University;  Nobel  Laure- 
ate. 

Robert  R.  Wilson,  Newman  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Physics,  Cornell  University. 

Robert  W.  Wilson,  Head.  Radio  Physics 
Research  Department.  Bell  Laboratories; 
Nobel  Laureate. 

Evelyn  M.  Witkin,  Barbara  McClintock 
Professor  of  Genetics,  Walcsman  Institute 
of  Microbiology,  Rutgers  University. 

This  list  includes  few  of  the  better-known 
signatories  to  the  Appeal.  The  full  list  in- 
cludes fifty-four  Nobel  Laureates,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 


and  raises  serious  challenges  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  public  policy— 
not  to  mention  the  serious  risks  it  pre- 
sents for  the  young  mother— it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  births  to  teen- 
agers represent  a  declining  proportion 
of  all  births  in  this  country. 

That's  right,  a  declining  proportion. 
And  that  drop  holds  true  even  when 
you  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  are  fewer  teenagers  today  than 
Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Here  is  a  chart  that  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  babies  bom  to  teenagers 
dropped  from  19  percent  to  14  percent 
over  the  7  years  from  1975  to  1982. 
Meanwhile,  the  percentage  bom  to 
mothers  over  30  had  increased  from  17 
percent  up  to  22  percent. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  all 
births  to  teenagers  dropped  consist- 
ently and  dramatically  since  1975.  In 
that  year,  teenage  mothers  accounted 
for  19  percent  in  1975.  Today,  teen- 
agers account  for  fewer  than  14  per- 
cent of  all  births. 

By  contrast,  the  percentage  of  births 
for  women  over  30  has  risen  just  as 
consistently  and  significantly.  In  1975, 
women  over  30  accounted  for  fewer 
than  17  percent  of  all  births.  By  1978 
the  two  curves— teenage  mothers  and 
mothers  over  30— crossed  and  mothers 
over  30  now  account  for  over  22  per- 
cent of  all  births  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  teenage  pregnancy  remains  an 
important  issue  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  policymakers  and  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  minimize  it  in  the  least. 
But  we  must  keep  the  problem  in  its 
proper  perspective  and  there  has 
indeed  been  progress  in  reducing 
births  to  teenagers. 
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MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  THE 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BORN 
TO  TEENAGERS  IS  RISING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  number  of 
children  bom  to  teenagers  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  teen- 
age pregnancy  is  a  serious  problem 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  This 
past  month,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  passed  their 
own  versions  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution.  Passage  by  both 
Chambers  is  only  the  first  step  in  en- 
acting a  1987  budget.  As  a  member  of 
both  the  Senate  Appropriations  and 
Budget  Committees,  I  am  involved  in 
every  step  of  this  process. 

It  is  through  the  Appropriations 
Conm^ttee,  and  in  particular,  my 
membership  on  the  Labor,  Health, 
Hiunan  Services,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee, that  I  often  learn  of  the 
numerous  accomplishments  continual- 
ly occurring  in  biomedical  research.  I 


have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on 
this  subcommittee  with  its  most  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 

Senator  Weicker's  tireless  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  have 
enabled  millions  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation and  countless  others  to  reap 
the  benefits  that  emerge  daily  from 
countless  laboratories  and  hospitals 
across  our  Nation. 

Through  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Weicker,  the  Senate  passed  a  budget 
resolution  that  will  allow  the  National 
Insititutes  of  Health,  our  major  arm 
for  biomedical  research,  to  continue 
making  further  breakthroughs  in  such 
dreaded  diseases  as  AIDS,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  alzheimers,  cystic  fibro- 
sis, and  countless  others. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Weicker 
spoke  before  a  special  academic  convo- 
cation of  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine.  His  remarks  eloquently  il- 
lustrate both  the  necessity  and  urgen- 
cy for  increasing  health  research 
funds.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  both  our  distinguished  col- 
league's address  and  to  remember  his 
remarks  the  next  time  our  Nation's 
health  care  budget  is  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr., 

Before  a  Special  Academic  Convocation 

op  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

First,  let  me  congratulate  Dr.  Peter  Davies 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  recent  research 
breakthrough  relative  to  diagnosing  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  As  a  layman,  I've  often  won- 
dered what  It  must  be  like  that  moment  in 
the  laboratory  when  a  piece  of  the  puzzle 
fits  for  a  change.  I  wonder  if  you  can  hear 
in  your  mind's  ear  the  expressions  of  hope 
that  your  work  brings  to  the  lips  of  millions 
of  people— starting  in  this  instance  with  the 
nearly  two  million  Americans  who  suffer 
with  Alzheimer's. 

Believe  me,  they  are  out  there  and  they 
and  their  families,  their  friends,  indeed,  the 
people  of  the  world— cheer  the  reports  of 
your  work. 

I  wish  I  had  those  kinds  of  days  at  the 
office.  By  reputation,  our  two  kinds  of  work 
are  very  different.  For  your  profession, 
there  is,  for  example,  the  words  of  Hippoc- 
rates, who  said,  "Wherever  the  art  of  medi- 
cine is  loved,  there  also  is  love  of  human- 
ity." 

For  my  profession,  there  are  unfortunate- 
ly, too  often  words  like  those  of  Will 
Rogers,  who  said,  "The  country  has  come  to 
feel  the  same  when  Congress  is  in  session  as 
when  the  baby  gets  hold  of  a  hammer." 

But  in  fact,  in  the  United  States,  the 
worlds  of  politics  and  health  have  never  ex- 
isted apart.  A  nation  that  expected  of  its  po- 
litical leaders  preeminence  in  defending  the 
rights  of  man  expected  no  less  when  it  came 
to  overcoming  human  illness  with  the  fruits 
of  science.  The  scourge  of  deadly  disease  in 
this  nation  did  not  so  much  afflict  our 
people  as  stir  a  giant  of  purpose  within 
them.  It  was  this  marriage  of  interests  that 
built  the  greatest  engine  of  scientific  accom- 
plishment the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
United  States,  acting  largely  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  And  with  this 


partnership  of  govemment  and  science,  the 
nation  faced  polio,  measles,  rubella,  dipth- 
eria,  scarlet  fever  and  more.  Each  in  turn 
was  silenced. 

The  historian  Will  Durant  has  said.  "The 
health  of  nations  is  more  important  than 
the  wealth  of  nations."  He  was  saying  no 
more  than  is  said  a  hundred  times  a  day  in 
personal  conversations.  "If  you've  got  your 
health,  you've  got  everything."  But  what  is 
said  personnally  is  not  being  contemporane- 
ously stated  as  national  policy. 

The  statistics  of  medicine  and  budgets 
belie  the  importance  each  of  us  puts  on 
health. 

Each  year,  855,000  Americans  are  diag- 
nosed as  having  cancer  and  about  half  will 
die  from  the  disease. 

100.000  Americans  will  die  this  year  as  a 
result  of  allergic  and  infectious  diseases. 

Thousands  of  infants  die  each  year  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  Respiratory  Distress 
Syndrome. 

300  million  people  worldwide  are  afflicted 
with  Malaria  and  each  year  one  million  will 
die  of  the  disease. 

15  million  Americans  suffer  from  chronic 
lung  disease. 

60  million  Americans  suffer  from  heart 
disease. 

3.5  million  Americans  are  disabled  by 
stroke  or  other  injuries  to  the  nervous 
system. 

In  the  budget,  the  nation's  domestic 
needs,  led  by  health  care,  have  lost  badly  in 
the  past  five  years.  A  chart  of  federal  spend- 
ing includes  the  categories  of  defense,  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  non-defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams. A  1980  version  of  that  chart  would 
show  that  this  latter  category  received  25 
percent  of  the  budget.  The  1986  share  for 
that  category  was  17  percent. 

Since  one  percent  of  the  budget  is  ap- 
proximately nine  billion  dollars,  this  eight 
percent  decline  means  the  federal  share  for 
these  programs  has  dropped  some  72  billion 
dollars  below  the  distribution  levels  of  1980. 
More  federal  dollars  are  spent  on  the  de- 
fense research  and  development  budget  in 
IS  months  than  the  total  spent  on  biomedi- 
cal research  since  the  establishment  of  the 
NIH  in  1937. 

Again  this  year  as  in  every  year,  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Human  Services  heard  from  dozens  of 
health  professionals  and  private  citizens 
urging  a  renewed  federal  commitment  to 
health  research  Euid  medical  services. 

The  dry  statistics  of  disease  and  dollars 
came  to  us  in  the  moving  voices  of  those  for 
whom  a  partnership  with  federal  health  re- 
search is  not  luxury,  but  life. 

We  learn  of  research  into  brittle  bone  dis- 
ease from  twelve-year-old  Congie,  whose 
bones  can  shatter  without  warning,  without 
movement,  at  any  time. 

Dystrophic  epidermolysis  bullosa  comes  to 
us  in  the  person  of  six-year-old  Ray,  who 
was  bom  with  no  skin  on  his  face  and  suf- 
fers with  the  pain  of  skin  grafts  and  the 
constant  fear  of  contracting  an  infection. 

A  doctor  and  father  whose  child  suffers 
from  Batten's  disease  tells  us  of  this  deadly 
neurological  disorder  which  is  probably  the 
most  common  type  of  neurogenetic  storage 
disease  in  children.  It  usually  manifests 
itself  in  previously  normal  children  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eight  and  may  leave 
children  totally  disabled,  perhaps  dead  in 
their  late  teens  or  twenties. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  there  day  after  day 
sometimes  feel  the  stories  should  be  enough 
to  spark  a  tireless  search  for  cures.  There  is 


the  individual  agony  of  1.8  million  Alzhei- 
mer's victims,  gradually  robbed  of  their 
memory,  their  ability  to  function,  and  final- 
ly, their  lives.  There  are  the  newborn  who 
will  never  testify  to  anything  other  than 
being  part  of  an  Inexcusable  statistic  that 
ranks  this  most  prosperous  of  nations  seven- 
teenth in  infant  mortality  worldwide. 

Year  after  year  In  the  appropriations 
process  of  the  federal  government,  we  fill 
the  well  of  compassion  with  stories  of  hurt- 
ing and  dying.  And  we  assume  by  the  depth 
of  this  well  that  It  can  satisfy  what  surely 
must  be  a  hardened  political  establishment 
that  continually  fails  to  properly  fund 
health  research  efforts. 

We  sit  in  our  living  rooms  night  after 
night  tuned  Into  the  separate  profiles  in 
courage  of  the  diseased  and  their  families. 
In  the  last  month  alone,  the  programs  have 
Included  one  about  Father  Damlen,  who 
worked  with  the  lepers  of  Molokal,  one 
about  Alex  Deford,  who  lost  her  battle  with 
cystic  fibrosis  and  a  drama  concer.iing  a 
young  man's  battle  with  AIDS. 

Each  night  before  these  programs  aired  as 
entertainment,  the  nightly  news,  brought  us 
disaster  of  a  different  sort.  A  nuclear  acci- 
dent in  the  Soviet  Union,  actions  and  reac- 
tions to  terrorism,  the  loss  of  a  space  shut- 
tle. 

And  toward  the  end  of  each  item  of  news, 
there  follows  a  vow  from  political  leaders 
and  others  involved  that  the  tragedy  will  be 
treated  with  a  renewed  resolve,  a  redoubling 
of  effort.  The  legacy  of  disaster  in  this 
nation  is  almost  always  a  commitment  to 
overcoming  rather  than  walking  away  from 
the  problem. 

But  disease  is  somehow  successfully  por- 
trayed as  nothing  more  than  individual 
dramas  of  persistence.  Mark  Twain  said  we 
can  easily  learn  to  endure  adversity  as  long 
as  it  is  another  man's.  And  If  that  other 
man,  or  woman,  or  child  is  faced  with  Cystic 
Fibrosis,  Arthritis,  Alzheimer's  disease,  Leu- 
kemia, AIDS  or  Juvenile  Diabetes,  the  aver- 
sige  American  feels  he  can  offer  little  more 
than  sympathy. 

I  am  here  to  suggest  that  the  time  for 
quiet  sympathy  in  this  partnership  of  medi- 
cine and  government  is  over.  The  progress 
in  scientific  accomplishment  that  we  have 
marveled  at  for  30  years  in  this  nation  must 
now  be  matched  by  progress  in  public 
policy.  For  so  long,  we  have  fueled  the 
engine  of  scientific  progress  on  compassion 
alone.  And  so  when  it  came  time  to  pay  for 
the  deficit,  compassion  was  sacrificed  to  pay 
the  bill.  When  it  came  time  to  pay  for  na- 
tional defense,  again  we  drew  from  this  well 
of  compassion  to  pick  up  the  check. 

Now  the  well  is  nearly  dry.  The  fact  that 
we  hold  a  consensus  to  fund  emergency  re- 
search into  AIDS,  can't  mask  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  political  con- 
sensus upon  which  progress  in  health  re- 
search depends.  And  this  danger  comes 
from  the  failure  of  the  health  and  science 
community  to  understand  the  rough  and 
tumble  yet  very  telling  world  of  dollars  and 
cents,  where  the  support  of  the  American 
people  Is  won  by  those  who  have  the  guts  to 
make  their  case. 

Approximately  38  billion  dollars  a  year  is 
spent  on  the  direct  care  of  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients and  the  Indirect  costs  to  the  family  In 
lost  workdays.  Yet  only  50  million  dollars  is 
spent  on  research  into  the  disease.  We  know 
the  Incidence  of  Alzheimer's  increases  with 
age  and  so  we  know  with  certainty  that  the 
cost  to  society  can  only  increase  without 
adequate  research.  Thirty  percent  of  people 
in  their  BO's  have  the  disease.  Between  now 
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and  the  years  2000.  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion group  aged  55  and  older  is  expected  to 
increase  by  19  percent;  those  65  and  over 
will  increase  27  percent;  and  the  number  75 
and  older  will  increase  by  over  50  percent.  It 
is  projected  that  by  the  next  century  nine 
million  people  will  be  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease.  In  the  face  of  this  certainty,  what  is 
our  response  as  a  nation?  A  continued  push 
to  reduce  support  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Aging,  the  lack  of  any  sort  of  support  for 
training  of  health  professionals  in  the  field 
of  geriatrics,  and  the  elimination  of  clinical 
trials. 

Forty  thousand  low-weight  babies  are 
bom  in  the  U.S.  each  year.  Fifty  percent  of 
these  cases  could  be  prevented  by  additional 
research  and  proper  prenatal  care.  This 
would  cost  us  26  million  dollars  a  year. 
Without  it,  each  year,  we  are  spending  2.4 
billion  dollars.  In  fact,  the  key  federal  ef- 
forts designed  to  stop  these  deaths  has  actu- 
ally declined  by  five  percent  since  1983. 

Since  1982  vaccine  prices  have  risen  by  a 
whopping  500  percent,  but  appropriations 
for  the  nation's  childhood  immunization 
program  have  not  kept  pace.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  children  to  whom  we  can  provide 
vaccines  has  dropped  by  two  thirds.  Cur- 
rently less  than  half  of  all  black  preschool 
children  are  immunized  against  the  scour- 
ages  of  our  history  booths  like  diptheria,  per- 
tussis, tetanus  and  polio. 

Under  the  president's  budget,  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  budget  stood  400  mil- 
lion dollars  below  the  fiscal  year  1986  level. 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  meant  48  of  57  ap- 
proved clinical  trials  would  not  be  funded. 
These  trials  are  the  final  test  of  the  promis- 
ing resetu-ch  investments  made  years  ago. 
Now,  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  the  NIH 
will  not  be  able  to  prove  out  new  vaccines 
and  new  treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis 
and  Parkinson's  disease,  or  glaucoma,  for 
controlling  epileptic  seizures,  for  enhancing 
l>one  marrow  transplants. 

Bad  enough  we  refuse  to  fund  old  luiowl- 
edge  that  works  as  in  the  case  of  childhood 
immunization.  But  to  close  the  door  on  im- 
minent scientific  discovery  as  in  the  case  of 
clinical  trials  is  luiow-nothing  budgeteering 
at  its  worst. 

There's  no  point  in  shaking  a  fist  at  some- 
one else.  The  decline  in  public  support  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  president  or  the  far 
right  or  the  Pentagon  or  any  combination  of 
other  people.  It's  us.  The  budget  is  the  most 
unerring,  unemotional  reflection  of  us  as 
can  be  foimd  in  the  entire  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Remember  in  the  1960s,  during  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  in  this  nation  how  many 
of  us  in  the  Northeast  said  that  civil  rights 
legislation  in  Congress  was  being  blocked  by 
a  few  filibustering  southern  senators.  Well, 
history  has  taught  us  it  had  very  little  to  do 
with  a  few  southern  senators.  The  prejudice 
of  the  South  was  the  prejudice  of  the  East, 
West  and  North.  And  when  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  was  pricked  by  Dr.  King,  civil 
rights  legislation  rolled  through  the  United 
States  Senate  and  no  combination  of  forces 
could  stop  it.  When  the  nation  wanted  civil 
rights  it  got  civil  rights. 

So  it  will  be  when  the  life  of  each  Ameri- 
can is  as  important  as  the  death  of  a  specu- 
lative enemy;  when  the  enhancement  of  life 
Joins  survival  in  the  definition  of  national 
security.  Then,  education  and  science  will 
roll  through  the  Congress. 

Make  no  mistake.  What  we  want,  we  wUl 
have  to  pay  for.  We  can't  fill  that  well  of 
compassion  with  the  leavings  of  high  mili- 
tary spending  and  low  taxes.  What  I'm  talk- 


ing about  is  a  fight;  a  battle  that  appeals 
both  to  the  common  humanity  of  Americans 
and  their  common  sense. 

No  group  is  as  well  equipped  to  lead  this 
fight  as  the  men  and  women  of  medical  sci- 
ence. You  have  the  vision  and  optimism 
that  brought  you  to  this  place  of  learning  in 
the  first  instance.  You  have  a  piece  of  paper 
that  attests  to  your  sidlls. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  priorities  of 
this  nation,  what  is  needed  is  your  anger  not 
your  academics,  your  activism  not  your  an- 
tipathy. Better  than  any,  you  in  this  room 
know  the  coinage  of  suffering  that  will  be 
required  as  substitute  for  the  lack  of  dollars 
spent  on  medical  research. 

You  owe  as  much  of  a  no  to  that  as  to  all 
the  forms  of  death  and  disease  you'll  con- 
front in  a  lifetime. 

A  moment  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  television 
drama  concerning  the  life  of  Alex  Deford. 
Prank  Deford,  the  writer,  spoke  to  my  sub- 
committee about  the  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  molecular  genetics  in  develop- 
ing treatment  for  Cystic  Fibrosis.  A  system- 
atic approach  is  now  possible  for  the  gene 
that  causes  CF,  the  most  common  fatal  ge- 
netic disease  in  the  United  States. 

The  breakthrough  came  too  late  for  Alex- 
andra Deford,  who  died  of  the  disease  in  her 
father's  arms  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in 
January  of  1980  at  the  age  of  eight.  Frank 
Deford's  message  to  us  is  a  message  we 
should  repeat  and  repeat  again  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"Our  time  is  now,"  he  said.  "As  much  as  I 
wanted  to  say  those  words  when  my  child 
was  alive,  I  honestly  couldn't.  Now  I  can. 
Our  time  is  now." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  •» 

D  1400 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  not  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2180,  which  the  clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2180)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  at  which  this  bill  was  last  under 
consideration  on  Thursday,  there  was 


a  considerable  colloquy  involving 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  among  others,  on  the 
possibility  of  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment on  the  subject  of  scrambling  of 
television  signals  as  an  amendment  to 
one  which  I  am  about  to  propose  ex- 
tending the  opening  date  of  daylight 
saving  time  to  the  first  Monday  in 
April.  There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  that  subject  since  that 
point.  I  am  now  prepared  to  offer  the 
daylight  saving  time  amendment  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  any  requests  he  would 
like  to  make  before  that  amendment  is 
offered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
is  absolutely  right.  Last  Thursday, 
when  we  adjourned,  we  were  in  a 
lengthy  discussion  as  it  related  to  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  as  it 
related  to  the  scrambling  of  television 
signals.  At  th&t  time,  we  were  asking 
for  a  hearing,  otherwise  we  were  in- 
sistent on  submitting  our  amendment 
in  the  second  degree.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  work  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
others  over  the  weekend. 

It  is  now  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Danforth.  and  Senator  Gorton 
now  are  willing  to  offer  a  time  certain 
as  it  relates  to  a  hearing  on  this  par- 
ticular question  and  I  am  amenable  to 
that.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  will  put  into  the 
Record  the  time  or  the  week,  I  believe 
it  is  the  week  of  July  14,  in  which  a 
hearing  on  scrambling  will  be  held,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  then  to 
withhold  my  amendment  as  it  relates 
to  the  scrambling  in  the  second  degree 
to  his  daylight  saving  time  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  correct 
about  those  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions. I  should  add,  however,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water].  Senator  Goldwater  has  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  our  request  that  the 
subcommittee  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  scrambling  of  television 
signals  on  the  15th,  16th,  or  17th  of 
July  and  that  this  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  is  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, wUl  in  fact  chair  that 
meeting.  Assuming  that  that  under- 
taking, that  such  a  hearing  would  be 
held  on  one  of  those  three  dates,  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
we  will  simply  go  forward  and  debate 
the  subject  of  daylight  saving  time. 

D  1410 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  with  me  that  the 


hearings  be  held  either  the  15th,  16th, 
or  17th  of  July. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  have  no  further 
interest  in  intioducing  the  amendment 
as  it  relates  to  scrambling. 

AMXNDlfEirr  NO.  1967 

(Purpose:  To  add  provisions  regarding 
daylight  saving  time) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  it  be  considered  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1967. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds- 
CD  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  indicate  that 
daylight   saving    time    over    an    expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
savings  in  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption; 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforts 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings; and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime,  improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "last  Sunday  of  April"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "first  Sunday  of  April". 

(c)  Any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  State 
with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 

(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  a  State  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone, 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  such  Act  unless 
that  State,  by  law,  provides  that  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 


general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  includ- 
ing the  public's  interest  in  receiving  inter- 
ference-free service. 

(2)  Such  general  rules,  or  interim  action, 
may  include  variances  with  respect  to  oper- 
ating power  and  other  technical  operating 
characteristics. 

(3)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such 
general  rules,  they  may  be  varied  with  re- 
spect to  particular  stations  and  areas  be- 
cause of  the  exigencies  in  each  case. 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  if  such  effective  date  occurs  in 
any  calendar  year  after  March  1,  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  calendar  year. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
extend  the  annual  observance  of  day- 
light savings  time. 

Under  current  law,  daylight  saving 
time  begins  each  year  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  and  ends  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October.  My  amendment 
would  change  the  starting  date  to  the 
first  Sunday  of  April.  This  represents 
a  3-week  extension,  or  4  weeks  in  years 
when  April  has  five  Sundays. 

The  purpose  of  daylight  saving  time 
is  to  make  the  hours  of  daylight  coin- 
cide with  the  hours  of  the  day  in 
which  people  are  awake  and  active. 
Under  daylight  saving  time,  sunrise 
and  sunset  each  occur  an  hour  later 
than  under  standard  time.  I  am  pro- 
posing to  begin  daylight  saving  time  in 
early  April  because,  under  current  law, 
April  has  the  earliest  sunrises  of  the 
year,  and  I  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans would  rather  have  an  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  early  evening  than  in 
the  early  morning. 

Mr.  President,  sunrises  in  April 
under  standard  time  in  Washington, 
DC,  ranged  from  5:17  to  5:53  a.m.; 
most  of  us  slept  through  the  early 
hours  of  daylight.  Sunsets  under 
standard  time  in  April  ranged  from 
6:31  to  6:55  p.m.;  many  of  us  commut- 
ed home  in  darkness.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  daylight  saving  time 
would  have  begun  on  April  6  and  the 
hours  of  daylight  in  April  would  have 
corresponded  much  more  closely  with 
our  lifestyles  than  under  standard 
time.  Sunrises  and  sunsets  in  April 
under  daylight  saving  time  would  be 
equivalent  to  those  in  early  August 
through  mid-September,  and  even  the 
opponents  of  my  amendment  support 
daylight  saving  time  during  the  period 
of  the  year. 

We  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  ef- 
fects of  extended  daylight  saving  time, 
because  the  Congress  did  extend  day- 
light saving  time  temporarily  during 
the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970's.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates 
that  energy  savings  equivalent  to 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  resulted 
from  extended  daylight  saving  time, 
and  studies  have  shown  that  the  trans- 


fer of  an  hour  of  daylight  to  the  end 
of  the  day  enhanced  traffic  safety  and 
reduced  violent  crime.  The  Depart- 
ment supports  a  2-month  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

Many  industries  also  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  extended  daylight  saving 
time,  including  nurserymen,  conven- 
ience stores,  the  barbecue  industry, 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and 
sporting  goods  manufacturers.  Ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  would  In- 
crease revenues  and  employment  In 
these  Industries,  and  would  generate 
significant  tax  revenues  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill,  H.R.  2095,  which  would 
begin  daylight  saving  time  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  April,  as  my  amendment 
proposes,  and  would  also  extend  day- 
light saving  time  1  week  into  Novem- 
ber. I  have  not  included  the  November 
extension  in  my  amendment  because  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  that  day- 
light saving  time  in  November  would 
create  sunrises  sufficiently  late  to  be 
detrimental  to  many  Americans.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  concerns  apply 
to  April,  which,  as  I  mentioned,  has 
the  earliest  sunrises  of  the  year  under 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  balances  the  interests  and 
concerns  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  should  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  and  has  been  a  prime  sponsor 
of  the  bills  on  this  subject  during  all 
of  the  Congresses  during  which  I  have 
served,  and  is  very  strongly  supportive 
of  the  amendment— support  which  I 
appreciate. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIMI 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Sena- 
tor Gorton],  and  my  colleagues  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Cohen], 
California  [Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston], Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pill  and 
Mr.  Chapee],  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaoa], 
and  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 

The  Congress  has  a  difficult  task  in 
trying  to  determine  the  optimal  period 
for  daylight  saving  time  because  many 
regions  and  individuals  are  affected 
differently  by  daylight  saving  time. 
Indeed,  many  people  have  urged  us  to 
adopt  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
while  many  others  would  prefer  no 
daylight  saving  time  at  all. 

The  principal  concern  which  under- 
lies opposition  to  this  amendment  is 
that  daylight  saving  causes  sunrises  to 
be  an  hour  later  than  under  standard 
time.  Many  Senators  are  concerned 
that  these  later  sunrises  will  endanger 
rural  schoolchildren  on  the  roads  In 
early  morning  darkness  and  will  cause 
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farmers,  who  work  by  the  Sun,  to  lose 
an  hour  of  early  morning  daylight  in 
which  to  perform  chores. 

I  share  these  concerns  for  school- 
children and  farmers.  I  have  not  sup- 
ported previous  proposals  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  because  late  sun- 
rises would  be  detrimental  to  the  In- 
terests of  Missouri.  However,  this 
amendment  would  not  result  in  sun- 
rises later  than  at  many  other  times  of 
the  year.  As  Senator  Gorton  has 
pointed  out,  the  amendment  applies  to 
a  period  in  April  which  has  the  earli- 
est sunrises  of  the  year.  I  endorse  this 
amendment  as  a  compromise,  which 
does  not  create  sunrises  as  late  as 
those  in  many  months  of  both  day- 
light and  standard  time,  and  which 
does  provide  the  advantages  of  an 
extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the  April 
evenings. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  origins  of  the  objections  to  this 
amendment.  Many  of  the  objections 
stem  from  our  experience  with  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  in  the 
1970's,  when,  in  order  to  conserve 
energy,  the  Congress  called  for  year- 
round  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time.  This  law  created  problems  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  sunrises  are 
already  late  under  standard  time. 
Many  of  us  associate  today's  proposal 
with  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  in  the  winter.  In  reality,  there  is 
no  comparison.  In  my  hometown  of  St. 
Louis,  sunrise  under  daylight  saving 
time  on  January  15  would  occur,  and 
did  in  1974,  at  8:17  a.m.  Clearly,  this 
created  problems  for  schoolchildren, 
farmers,  and  many  Missourians.  Sun- 
rise on  April  15  under  this  amend- 
ment, however,  would  occur  at  6:25 
a.m. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, when  they  hear  arguments 
about  the  detriments  of  daylight 
saving  time,  that  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms are  aimed  at  January,  while  the 
amendment  is  aimed  at  April. 

Another  common  reason  for  oppos- 
ing extended  daylight  saving  time  is 
the  thought  that  we  should  not 
tamper  with  time.  We  hear  objections 
to  changing  natural  time,  or  "God's 
time",  as  it  is  often  called.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  understand  that 
the  calculation  of  time  itself  is  not 
natural  but  man-made,  and  that  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  which  cre- 
ated our  current  6-month  daylight 
saving  time  period,  was  certainly  not 
an  act  of  God.  The  natural  elements 
are  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  which  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  will  not  be 
changed  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  benefits 
of  and  public  support  for  this  proposal 
are  clear.  Extended  daylight  saving 
time  would  save  energy,  enhance  traf- 
fic safety,  reduce  violent  crime,  and 
create  su^tantial  business  for  many 
industries.  The  general  public  sup- 
ports extended  daylight  saving  time  by 


a  margin  greater  than  2  to  1,  and  the 
administration  supports  a  2-month  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  these  points  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  disputed 
by  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
concerns  of  fanners.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes  that 
daylight  saving  time  should  be  ob- 
served only  from  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day— a  period  of  just  more  than 

3  months.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  most  sunrises  in  April  under  day- 
light saving  time  would  be  as  early  as 
sunrises  during  this  3-month  period. 
Suiuise  on  April  26,  which  was  this 
year's  earliest  sunrise,  would  be  the 
same  as  sunrise  on  August  10  under 
daylight  saving  time.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  will  not  adversely  affect 
farmers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  skepti- 
cal about  extending  daylight  saving 
time,  as  I  was,  to  examine  the  effects 
of  daylight  saving  time  in  April,  as  I 
have.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  no 
reason  to  oppose  this  amendment,  and 
every  reason  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Gorton  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  in  a  manner  that 
will  offer  numerous  benefits  to  the 
Nation. 

It  represents  a  safe,  straightforward, 
positive  way  of  increased  energy  sav- 
ings, decreased  traffic  fatalities,  re- 
duced violent  crime,  enhance  the  lives 
of  persons  who  suffer  from  night 
blindness,  and  add  to  the  hours  that 
Americans  can  spend  outdoors.  Few 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Senate 
offer  such  clearcut  gains  and  enjoy 
such  broad  support  as  this  measure. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  Senator 
Gorton  has  said— that  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  compromise.  Other 
daylight  saving  time  extension  bills 
have  sought  to  expand  the  Nation's 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  by 
as  much  as  8  weeks.  On  October  22  of 
last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  2095  to  extend  it  by 

4  weeks.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  1433  which  was  identical  to  the 
House  bill.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
compromise  this  amendment  proposes 
an  extension  of  3  weeks. 

The  original  bill  would  have  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  by  4 
weeks  beginning  its  observance  the 
first  Sunday  in  April  rather  than  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  as  it  is  under  cur- 
rent law,  and  ending  it  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  November  rather  than  the 
last  Simday  in  October,  as  is  the  case 
under  current  law. 

This  compromise  amendment  drops 
off  the  week-long  extension  from  the 
last  Sunday  in  October  to  the  first 


Sunday  in  November.  That  fall  exten- 
sion was  intended  to  promote  child 
safety  through  an  additional  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  early  evening  on  Hal- 
loween. However,  October  also  is  a 
month  when  suiuise  comes  later  each 
morning,  and  we  are  willing  to  accom- 
modate that  concern  by  this  compro- 
mise. 

We  have  ensured  that  sunrise  times 
under  the  extended  system  of  daylight 
saving  time  will  occur  no  later  than 
sunrise  times  presently  occurring  in 
the  fall  under  the  current  system. 

Sunrises  in  April  will  occur  no  later 
than  simrises  which  we  already  experi- 
ence in  the  fall  each  year  under  the 
existing  system. 

Daylight  saving  time  was  first  used 
in  World  Wars  I  and  II  as  a  way  to 
conserve  energy.  The  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  formally  implemented  na- 
tional daylight  saving  time  in  its 
present  6-month  period.  As  a  response 
to  the  1973  oil  crisis.  Congress  enacted 
the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  extending  it 
to  10  months  in  1974.  and  8  months  in 
1975. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  intimately 
tied  to  the  United  States  desire  for 
energy  conservation  and  energy  inde- 
pendence. Indeed,  it  is  an  idea  with 
roots  in  the  era  of  America's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

One  of  the  first  proponents  of  day- 
light saving  time  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  awoke  one  morning  in  Paris  in 
1784  to  a  room  filed  with  sunlight.  He 
realized  that  many  Parisians  spent 
sunlit  hours  sleeping,  and  later  burned 
candles  while  awake  at  night.  Franklin 
later  wrote: 

It  is  Impossible  that  a  wise  people  would 
have  made  use  of  unhealthy  and  expensive 
candlelight  if  they  had  luiown  as  I  have  just 
learned  that  they  can  have  for  nothing  the 
beautiful  and  pure  light  of  the  siui. 

Franklin  proposed  to  encourage,  al- 
though fortunately  not  seriously,  the 
use  of  sunlight  rather  than  candles 
through  a  tax  on  window  shutters,  the 
rationing  of  candles,  and  the  firing  of 
carmons  in  the  streets  at  sunrise  to 
awake  citizens  and  make  them  open 
their  eyes  to  their  true  interests. 
Nonetheless,  the  essence  of  Franklin's 
idea  remains  true  today.  Over  200 
years  later,  it  is  no  longer  simply  can- 
dlelight which  is  wasted. 

In  1975  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation study  on  the  impact  of  the 
1974  daylight  saving  time  extension  es- 
timated that  the  equivalent  of  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  was  saved  each  day. 
Under  the  compromise  amendment, 
more  than  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
could  be  saved  each  year. 

The  U.S.  energy  situation  has 
changed  since  1975.  Fuel  prices  are  the 
primary  factor  in  controlling  fuel  use. 
and  the  price  of  oil  has  dramatically 
fallen  in  recent  months.  But  we  live  in 
an  uncertain  world.  Iran  and  Iraq  are 


at  war  along  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ameri- 
can bombs  have  fallen  on  Tripoli  and 
Benghazi  in  Libya.  Tensions  and  ter- 
rorism still  flare  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  lines  of  commerce  are  always  f rag- 
Ue. 

The  need  for  energy  conservation— 
and  vigilance— is  undiminished.  DST  is 
one  small  means  of  conservation,  with 
large  benefits,  and  at  absolutely  no  fi- 
nancial cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  American  consumer. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  advised,  we 
must  open  our  eyes  to  our  true  inter- 
ests. 

The  argument  for  an  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  becomes  even 
more  compelling  when  one  considers 
benefits  of  increased  traffic  safety  and 
violent  crime  reductions. 

The  1975  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  showed  a  0.7-percent  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  fatalities  in  March  and 
April  1974,  under  extended  daylight 
saving  time,  compared  to  comparable 
months  that  same  year  under  stand- 
ard time.  This  estimate  was,  I  under- 
stand, a  conservative  calculation,  and 
Department  analysts  believed  the 
actual  reduction  to  be  more  on  the 
order  of  between  1.5  and  2  percent. 

Second,  according  to  the  National 
Crime  Survey  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Commerce,  the  most  seri- 
ous forms  of  crime  occur  in  the 
evening  or  at  night,  rather  than  the 
early  morning  hours.  Criminals  prefer 
to  operate  under  cover  of  darkness.  In- 
creased daylight  in  the  critical  hours 
when  many  Americans  are  coming 
home  from  work  can  act  as  an  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  crime. 

I  am  aware  of  fears  that  expanded 
daylight  saving  time  would  increase 
early-moming  traffic  accidents,  espe- 
cially involving  school  children,  and 
inconvenience  our  Nation's  farmers. 
Maine  is  a  rural  State,  where  many 
earn  their  living  by  agriculture,  and 
the  majority  of  school  children  are 
bused  to  school.  I  am  therefore  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  these  concerns. 
However,  after  close  study  of  these  ar- 
gimients,  I  believe  they  are  without 
foundation. 

There  is  little  proof  that  a  month's 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  ad- 
versely affects  American  agriculture. 
The  1975  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  stated  flatly: 

DST  does  not  affect  agricultural  activities 
or  production.  In  general,  agricultural  ac- 
tivities are  Insensitive  to  "clock  time,"  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  (as  well  as  most  other 
groups  In  agriculture)  are  not  vitally  con- 
cerned with  what  type  of  time  system  is 
used.  Parmer's  activities  are  determined  by 
seasonal  factors  and  are  principally  geared 
to  the  hours  of  sunlight,  and  these  patterns 
pertain  irrespective  of  clock  setting. 

The  safety  of  schoolchildren  similar- 
ly is  not  adversely  affected.  The  De- 
partment's 1975  study  also  concluded 
that  for  the  January  to  April  1974 
daylight  saving  time  period: 


School-age  children  were  not  subject  to 
greater  involvement  In  fatal  accidents  than 
the  general  population  at  any  period  of  the 
day. 

A  1976  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards study  of  school-age  children  fa- 
talities also  found  no  increase  in  morn- 
ing fatalities  during  the  March  and 
April  daylight  saving  time  period. 

A  Department  of  Transportation 
analysis  of  daylight  saving  time  be- 
tween 1979  and  1981  additionally  con- 
cluded that  "there  appears  to  be  no 
basis  for  claims  that  DST  transitions 
caused  increases  in  schoolchildren 
morning  fatalities." 

I  wish  to  reiterate  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  also  is  a 
compromise.  Daylight  saving  time 
would  begin  the  first  Sunday  in 
April— rather  than  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  under  the  current  system,  or  in 
March,  as  other  bills  have  proposed. 

Simrise  times  in  the  spring  would 
occur  no  later  than  the  times  present- 
ly occurring  in  the  fall  under  the  ex- 
isting system.  Farmers  and  schoolchil- 
dren would  not  be  subjected  to  early 
morning  conditions  any  different  from 
those  that  they  already  live  under. 

Older  school-age  children  coming 
home  in  the  evening,  particularly  if 
they  have  participated  in  school  sports 
or  other  extracurricular  activities, 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  extra  hour 
of  daylight. 

In  1976.  the  Senate  approved  an  ex- 
tension of  DST  by  a  vote  of  70  to  23. 
but  the  measure  died  in  the  House  In 
the  final  hours  of  that  Congress. 

In  1981,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  a  DST  extension,  but 
no  action  occurred  In  the  Senate. 

During  this  current  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  again 
passed  a  DST  extension.  The  measure 
enjoys  broad  popular  support,  and  the 
decision  now  rests  with  the  Senate. 

Americans  are  looking  to  us  to  final- 
ly write  into  law  a  proposal  which  is 
emminently  practical  and  reasonable. 
Like  the  hands  of  time  itself.  Congress 
may  sometimes  move  slowly.  But  I 
submit  to  you— with  no  pun  intended— 
that  the  time  finally  has  come  in  this 
Congress,  to  enact  an  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  advise  who  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  controlled  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Who  are  the  floor  man- 
agers?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
floor  manager  of  the  majority  is  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  Chair 
is  not  advised  as  to  the  minority  man- 
ager. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  plaintiffs  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine,  pre* 
sented  such  a  weak  case  for  the  exten- 
sion of  daylight  saving  time  I  doubt  se- 
riously that  the  defense  should  put  on 
any  witnesses  but  Just  leave  the  Judg- 
ment to  the  Jury.  But  in  all  fairness,  I 
must  represent  my  people  and  repre- 
sent  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  contacted  my  office 
in  opposition  to  any  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time. 

You  always  put  your  best  foot  for- 
ward in  this  type  of  situation.  I  was 
amused  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaine.  as  he  elaborated  all  the 
times  the  House  had  passed  daylight 
saving  time,  failed  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  times  the  House  had  de- 
feated the  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
which  would  extend  daylight  saving 
time  another  3  weeks. 

In  preparing  for  this  debate,  I  ran 
across  several  quotes  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Many  people  have  questioned  why  I 
am  so  interested  in  not  extending  day- 
light saving  time  for  another  month  or 
another  3  weeks,  and  why  it  is  such  an 
emotional  issue  in  my  State. 

A  State  senator  in  the  Kentucky 
General  Assembly  ranks  daylight 
saving  time  as  "one  of  the  three  most 
emotional  issues  of  my  service  in  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly." 

He  also  adds: 

Time  ia  more  important  to  people  than 
the  budget.  They  don't  care  how  much  we 
spend,  apparently;  they  just  want  to  know 
what  time  we  are  going  to  spend  it  on. 

I  recently  heard  from  a  Kentucky 
mother  who  found  It  Just  as  hard  to 
get  a  child  to  go  to  bed  while  it  was 
daylight  as  it  is  to  get  a  child  to  wake 
up  while  it  is  still  dark. 

Any  Kentucky  mother  who  has  sent 
a  first  grader  out  to  catch  a  bus  on  a 
dark,  misty  April  morning  takes  a  dim 
view  about  the  importance  of  electrici- 
ty that  might  be  saved  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  and  the  number  of  after- 
work  tennis  games  that  might  be 
played  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

Before  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings.  I  heard  from  a  constituent  in 
Louisville.  I  have  all  of  these  letters  to 
back  up  my  quotes,  and  if  anyone 
wants  to  see  them,  I  am  delighted  to 
let  them  have  them,  or  might  even 
submit  them  for  the  Record,  if  anyone 
thinks  It  is  necessary. 

I  quote  from  this  constituent.  He 
says: 

I  am  tired  of  having  to  spend  half  of  my 
day  in  the  dark  Just  so  some  loft  executive 
can  have  a  barbeque  when  he  geta  home  In 
November. 
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Another  recent  letter  from  Louis- 
vUle: 

Don't  tell  me  it  saves  lives  and  energy.  I 
have  lived  in  this  world  too  long  to  swallow 
that. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  this  issue,  I  have  always 
thought  that  only  those  individuals  in 
the  westernmost  portion  of  a  time 
zone  opposed  extending  daylight 
saving  time.  I  received  a  letter  recent- 
ly, however,  from  Sacramento,  CA, 
which  stated: 

The  pro-dayllght-savtag-time  faction  por- 
trays the  anti-daylight-savlng-tlme  crowd  as 
either  a  special  interest  group  such  as  farm- 
ers or  religious  extremists  who  don't  want 
'God's  Time'  tampered  with.  This  is  hardly 
the  case.  I  have  no  desire  to  get  up  in  the 
darlc  so  candy  manufacturers  can  malie 
money  off  of  Halloween  sales. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  only  ex- 
tends daylight  saving  time  during  the 
month  of  April,  but  these  letters  were 
written  before  his  amendment  was 
published  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  am  very  concerned  that  if 
this  amendment  passes  the  Senate— 
and  this  is  a.real  concern  of  mine— the 
conferees  will  agree  to  the  House- 
passed  daylight  saving  time  bill,  which 
provides  for  3  weeks  in  the  spring  and 
1  week  in  the  fall. 

What  we  pass  here,  in  the  Senate, 
could  well  be  the  final  package.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be,  because 
the  House  has  a  different  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  Senate  has  a  different 
piece  of  legislation.  That  bill  goes  to 
conference  and  the  conferees  will  then 
send  back  to  the  Senate  what  could  be 
a  very  different  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  day- 
light saving  time  is  very  simple: 
During  part  of  the  year,  the  sun  rises 
before  most  people  do.  If  a  clock  is  ad- 
vanced, simrise  by  the  clock  will  be 
later  as  sunset  will  be  later.  This  clock 
shift  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
daylight  but  it,  so-<»lled  saves  day- 
light. It  reduces  the  niunber  of  day- 
light hours  when  people  are  asleep 
and  adds  the  hours  when  they  are 
awake  in  the  evening.  Kentucky's  di- 
lemma derives  in  part  from  its  loca- 
tion. Half  of  the  State  is  in  the  eastern 
time  zone  and  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  eastern  time  zone.  Dawn  comes  in 
the  home  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  is  in  the  same  time  zone, 
a  lot  earlier  than  it  does  on  the  west- 
em  edge  of  Ohio  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Kentucky  and  in  our  major  metro- 
politan area. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  findings 
in  the  proposed  amendment.  Let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  what  this  amend- 
ment says  that  Congress  will  find  and 
what  they  approve  if  this  amendment 
is  passed.  As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  very  in- 
teresting. 


This  amendment  says:  "The  Con- 
gress finds:  First,  that  various  studies 
of  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  indicate  that  daylight  saving 
time  over  an  expanded  period  would 
produce  a  significant  energy  savings  in 
electrical  power  consumption." 

I  shall  debate  that  item  Just  a  little 
bit  later  and  prove  that  it  is  not  really 
true.  A  significant  energy  saving— I 
think  whoever  drafted  this  particular 
amendment  was  carried  away  with  his 
verbiage. 

Second,  "that  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  further  energy  conser- 
vation by  individuals,  companies,  and 
the  various  governmental  entities  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  that  such 
energy  conservation  efforts  could  lead 
to  greatly  expanded  energy  savings." 

When  you  go  to  work  in  the  dark, 
you  have  to  turn  a  light  on  and  when 
it  is  cool  in  the  morning,  you  have  to 
have  the  heat  up.  I  shall  debate  that  a 
Uttle  bit  later. 

Third,  this  amendment  says  that 
Congress  finds  "that  the  use  of  day- 
light saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period"— what  is  an  expanded  period? 
Is  it  Just  3  weeks  this  year  or  is  it  3 
weeks  next  year  and  next  year  and 
next  year?  Is  that  the  expanded  time 
this  amendment  is  talking  about? 

It  says,  "the  use  of  daylight  saving 
time  over  an  expanded  period  could 
have  other  beneficial  effects  on  the 
public  interest,  including  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime,  improved  traffic  safety, 
more  daylight  outdoor  playtime  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  Nation, 
greater  utilization  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunities through  the  extension  of  day- 
light hours  to  peak  shopping  hours 
and  through  extension  of  domestic 
office  hours  to  periods  of  greater  over- 
lap with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity." 

That  means  they  are  saying  that  you 
can  stay  at  work  a  lot  longer,  you  do 
not  have  to  go  home.  I  suggest  that 
the  effects  of  the  benefits  of  extended 
daylight  saving  time  kre  exceedingly 
small  and  therefore  hard  to  assess. 

I  want  to  make  this  one  very  impor- 
tant point:  That  the  effect  of  daylight 
saving  time  is  basically  regional.  It 
does  not  benefit  the  total  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  hard  evi- 
dence to  convince  Kentuckians  or 
those  citizens  residing  on  western 
edges  of  a  time  zone  that  more  day- 
light saving  time  will  save  energy,  pre- 
vent traffic  accidents,  deter  crime,  or 
virtually  any  of  the  wondrous  things 
that  are  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  extended  daylight  saving  time. 

There  are  particular  hardships  on 
areas  in  the  westernmost  fringe  of  a 
time  zone.  For  example,  the  eastern 
half  of  Kentucky  and  much  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  are  in  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  eastern  time  zone,  so  sim- 
rises  occur  as  much  as  an  hour  and  15 


minutes  later  than  in  the  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  So  we  are  actually 
robbed.  This  affects  every  aspect  of 
life— the  way  business  is  conducted, 
schools  are  run,  personal  families.  All 
of  these  things  are  affected  by  the 
Sun  rising  an  hour  earlier  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  than  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  eastern  time  zone.  You  play 
that  against  each  of  the  western  edges 
of  every  time  zone. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  that  have 
been  presented  in  this  particular 
amendment  or  what  they  propose.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  found 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  daylight 
saving  time  affect  on  the  saving  of 
electrical  energy.  We  have  been  hear- 
ing an  awful  lot  about  how  much 
energy  is  going  to  be  saved,  but  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  found 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  daylight 
saving  time  will  have  a  great  affect  on 
the  saving  of  electrical  energy.  In  fact, 
it  may  cost  more  on  the  western  edge 
of  a  time  zone  because  the  light  has  to 
go  on  an  hour  earlier  and  the  heat  will 
have  to  be  turned  on  an  hour  earlier 
than  normal  in  the  dark. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
report  identified  a  seven-tenths  of  a 
percent  reduction  in  traffic  fatalities 
with  extended  daylight  saving  time. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
later  expanded  the  benefits  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  fatalities  of  1  to  2  percent.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  criti- 
cized the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  using  raw  NHTSA  data  and 
found  no  conclusive  evidence  for  a 
daylight  saving  time-related  decrease 
in  fatalities. 

Mr.  President,  it  Just  does  not  seem 
right  to  this  Senator  that  you  can 
stand  up  and  beat  your  chest  and  say 
so  many  wondrous  things  are  going  to 
happen  because  you  extend  daylight 
saving  time  3  weeks  in  April.  We  had 
so  much  snow  this  year  in  April,  the 
schools  were  closed,  ball  games  were 
called  off.  You  could  not  go  to  the 
parks.  In  fact,  you  could  not  drive 
your  car  from  home  to  work,  the  snow 
was  so  deep  in  many  parts  of  this  east- 
em  time  zone  during  the  first  3  weeks 
of  April. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
did  not  tiQie  into  account  that  at  the 
time  they  were  measuring  traffic  fa- 
talities, the  country  was  experiencing 
a  gas  shortage. 
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Think  about  that.  That  was  not  even 
factored  in.  You  have  not  heard  about 
that  in  this  grand  and  glorious  amend- 
ment to  do  all  things  for  all  people  by 
extending  daylight  saving  time  3  more 
weeks. 

The  President  and  Congress  were 
recommending  responses  to  the  short- 
age. Think  about  that.  Oas  rationing 
was  a  way  of  life  at  the  time  these 
facts  were  taken.  The  price  of  gasoline 


had  doubled  at  the  time  these  facts 
were  taken.  Citizens  found  other 
means  of  transportation  since  gasoline 
was  so  limited,  and  the  Congress  at 
that  time  enacted  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit. 

Now,  that  is  why  lives  were  saved. 
That  is  why  gasoline  comsumption 
was  reduced.  That  is  why  traffic  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  were  reduced. 

If  there  was  any  reduction  In  traffic 
fatalities  during  the  extended  daylight 
saving  time  period,  I  am  certain  some 
of  these  factors  were  the  cause  and 
not  daylight  saving  time. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
however,  has  admitted  in  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  they  did  not  take  any  of  these 
factors  into  account  in  determining 
that  there  would  be  reduced  traffic  fa- 
talities imder  extended  daylight  saving 
time. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  that.  Let  me 
repeat  that  because  we  are  hearing  a 
lot  about  this  Department  of  Trans- 
portation study  and  how  great  it  will 
be  if  we  extend  daylight  saving  time  3 
more  weeks. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  admitted  in  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  they 
did  not  take  any  of  these  factors, 
being  gasoline  shortage,  doubling  of 
prices,  looking  for  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  reducing  the  speed 
limit  to  55  miles  an  hour,  Into  account 
in  determining  that  there  would  be  re- 
duced traffic  fatalities  under  daylight 
saving  time. 

Now.  I  think  those  factors  play  a 
greater  part  than  trying  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  by  3  weeks  or  a 
month  or  whatever. 

There  is  one  special  interest  group  in 
this  argument  I  would  like  to  mention 
and  that  is  the  group  of  children.  We 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  lately  in  this 
Congress  and  especially  in  the  media 
on  improving  education,  the  plight  of 
missing  children,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
tect children  from  all  kinds  of  behav- 
ior. Children  have  a  stake  in  this  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  argument. 
Although  the  Issue  of  the  coalition  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  is  purely 
economic,  as  I  read  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine several  months  ago,  the  children's 
issue  is  purely  emotional,  purely  emo- 
tional. The  coalition's  position  is 
purely  economic,  and  they  dismiss  the 
plight  of  our  children  as  purely  emo- 
tional. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  parents  In  Ken- 
tucky do  not  believe  the  issue  is  emo- 
tional. Adding  an  hour  of  sunlight  at 
the  end  of  the  day  subtracts  one  at 
the  beglmiiing  of  the  day  and  leaves 
many  school-bound  children  in  the 
dark.  Great  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  schoolchildren  having 
to  start  for  school  before  sunrise  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  Advocates 
of  extended  daylight  saving  time  say 
the  problem  can  be  alleviated  by  post- 


poning the  time  of  day  when  school 
begins  so  that  children  would  not  have 
to  travel  to  school  In  the  darkness. 
That  is  an  easy  way  of  saying  It,  Just 
start  school  an  hour  later  so  they  can 
go  to  school  In  the  same  daylight  as 
you  had  before  you  extended  daylight 
saving  time. 

Now,  we  have  that  in  testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee. 
During  the  1974-75  year-round  day- 
light saving  time  experiment,  44  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  school  districts 
shifted  the  beginning  of  time  of  school 
because  of  the  safety  factor— safety 
factor  for  children,  and  we  had  day- 
light saving  time  during  the  same 
period  that  is  being  advocated  under 
this  amendment. 

Families  with  schoolchildren  will  be 
operating  on  two  time  schedules,  one 
for  the  school  and  the  other  one  for 
their  employer.  When  both  parents 
work,  which  Is  the  case  In  many  homes 
now  due  to  economic  factors,  small 
children  will  be  left  at  home  unattend- 
ed imtil  the  bus  nms.  In  Kentucky, 
the  beginning  times  for  schools  vary, 
but  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  children  picked  up  at  6  to  6:15  a.m., 
and  that  Is  a  record  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ex- 
treme problem  in  areas  where  there  Is 
great  distance  in  a  consolidated  school 
district,  where  there  is  court-ordered 
busing  and  where  there  Is  one  school 
of  a  district  for  handicapped  students. 
Think  about  that.  One  school  In  a  dis- 
trict for  handicapped  students,  and 
they  have  to  get  on  the  bus  at  6  to  6:15 
a.m.,  In  the  dark. 

The  handicapped  students  are  most 
likely  the  first  bus  run.  Then  the 
buses  return  for  another  run  later  In 
the  morning.  The  sponsor  of  the 
House  version  of  extended  daylight 
saving  time  made  a  point  that  sunrises 
In  April  under  extended  daylight 
saving  time  would  be  earlier  than  sun- 
rises in  December.  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. Isn't  that  a  wonderful  procla- 
mation. The  sponsor  suggested  that 
there  would  be  22  weeks  In  the  school 
year  more  dsuigerous  than  April  1.  My 
response  Is  why  make  It  any  worse?  In 
effect,  by  adopting  this  amendment, 
you  will  make  26  weeks  dangerous  in 
the  school  year  rather  than  22.  The 
Importance  of  the  safety  of  children  Is 
at  issue  and  far  exceeds  any  economic 
consideration  In  the  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  debate. 

During  the  hearings  on  extending 
daylight  saving  time  held  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  was  told  by  one  of 
my  colleagues  that  Kentucky  should 
start  schools  later  to  relieve  the  safety 
concern.  I  raised  the  issue  of  working 
parents  on  a  different  schedule,  and  I 
was  told  to  start  the  factories  1  hour 
later. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  almost  hard  to 
believe  what  I  was  hearing.  If  It  both- 


ered the  schoolchildren,  start  school 
an  hour  later.  If  the  children  were  left 
home  by  themselves  to  wait  for  the 
bus.  Just  open  the  factories  1  hour 
later,  so  we  would  be  right  back  where 
we  started  and  we  ought  to  leave  it 
alone. 

I  believe  you  have  to  look  at  this 
Issue  tn  terms  of  the  entire  country.  If 
the  westernmost  areas  of  a  time  zone 
have  to  make  such  sacrifices,  is  ex* 
tended  daylight  saving  time  good  for 
the  entire  country? 
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I  have  also  been  told  by  the  day^<ght 
saving  time  coalition  that  the  simple 
answer  to  Kentucky's  problem  Is  to 
move  the  entire  State  Into  the  central 
time  zone.  I  also  believe  that  this  is 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  my  citizens  to 
make  In  order  for  the  coalition  to  sell 
more  of  their  products.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  Kentucky  and  other 
States  In  the  region  have  In  attracting 
industry  Is  that  we  are  on  the  same 
time  as  Wall  Street  and  the  financial 
world.  One  should  not  underestimate 
the  business  Interest  of  remaining  on 
the  same  time  as  the  financial  world, 
particularly  New  York. 

In  essence,  extended  daylight  saving 
time  would  establish  a  new  entitle- 
ment system  for  energy  usage.  The  In- 
creased use  of  energy  In  mid-America 
would  neutralize  the  saving  of  energy 
on  the  coasts.  Daylight  comes  over  an 
hour  later  In  Louisville  than  on  the 
east  coast  so  consumption  of  energy 
would  be  actually  Increased  as  people 
get  up  earlier,  go  to  work  earlier,  and 
turn  on  their  lights  and  heat  earlier. 
The  President  of  a  large  utility  in 
Kentucky  has  indicated  that  in  his 
Judgment  extended  daylight  saving 
time  would  mean  an  additional  use  of 
gas  and  electricity  In  the  mornings 
without  an  offset  saving  In  the 
evening. 

Savings  In  energy,  although  predict- 
ed to  be  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
study,  are  difficult  to  Isolate  from  sea- 
sonal variations,  rate  for  crude,  and 
fuel  availability.  The  benefits  of 
energy  savings  are  for  the  coastal 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest- 
em  States 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  new  entity 
comes  Into  the  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time.  The 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  written  In  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  daylight  saving  time.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters' 
concern  is  the  effect  the  amendment 
would  have  on  daytime-only  AM 
broadcast  stations.  There  are  2,450 
daylight  AM  sUtlons  in  the  United 
States.  The  impact  would  be  the  worst 
for  the  approximately  460  daylight 
stations  not  holding  a  presunrlse  au- 
thorization known  as  PSA. 
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The  monthly  sign-on  time  for  a  day- 
time station  is  based  on  the  time  of 
the  local  sunrise  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  15-minute  interval.  The  au- 
thorization is  expressed  in  nonad- 
vanced  standard  time  which,  in  effect, 
is  local  time  for  the  6-month  period  in 
which  daylight  saving  time  is  not  ob- 
served. During  the  expanded  period  in 
this  amendment,  the  sign-on  time  for 
daytime  stations  not  holding  a  PSA 
would  be  delayed  1  hour.  Most  day- 
time only  stations  would  suffer  a  fi- 
nancial loss  due  to  the  loss  of  an  hour 
of  drive  time. 

How  much  economic  benefit  has 
been  lost  by  these  small  radio  sta- 
tions? No  one  has  brought  that  into 
being  here.  No  one  has  talked  about 
those  small  radio  stations  that  strug- 
gle for  a  living.  Yet  this  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  would  cost  them 
dearly. 

Most  daytime  only  stations  would 
suffer  a  tremendous  financial  loss  due 
to  that  loss  of  1  hour  in  drive  time. 
The  morning  drive  time  is  the  period 
according  to  the  FCC,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  in  which  sta- 
tions earn  a  substantial  bulk  of  their 
advertising  revenues.  Fovu-  hundred 
and  fifty  stations  are  going  to  lose  an 
hour  of  drive  time,  and  that  is  that 
bulk  of  their  advertising  revenues.  So 
that  is  another  financial  loss  to  be  im- 
posed upon  citizens,  and  it  is  now  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  National  Broad- 
casting Association  is  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  contains  a  provision  to 
aUow  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  adjustments  by 
rule.  This  is  very  technical  and  the 
question  is  what  adjustments  will  be 
made?  What  adjustments  will  be 
made?  It  will  certainly  disrupt  the  cur- 
rent balancing  between  full-time  and 
daytime-only  AM  stations. 

As  proved  by  the  recent  snowstorms 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  even  in  April 
schools  may  close  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions. Most  of  the  radio  stations- 
think  about  this  now— giving  this  in- 
formation are  daytime-only  stations. 
What  would  happen?  They  would  not 
be  there  and  would  not  be  allowed  to 
be  on  to  give  that  information  because 
of  this  amendment. 

Since  the  news  media  has  chosen  to 
give  me  complete  credit  for  opposing 
extending  daylight  saving  time.  I  have 
heard  from  citizens  all  over  the  coun- 
try. These  citizens  are  firmly  opposed 
to  this  extending  daylight  saving  time 
and  many  come  from  areas  that,  due 
to  geographical  location,  should  most 
likely  support  sunshine  in  the  evening. 
These  citizens  do  not  have  a  public  re- 
lations firm  to  lobby  on  their  behalf; 
they  do  not  have  a  financial  interest  in 
the  matter  nor  are  they  interested  in 
whether  some  businesses  will  sell  more 
of  their  products.  They  have  written 


to  me  and  hopefully  to  their  Senators 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Prom  South  Pittsburg.  TN.  Mrs. 
Marie  Daniel  wrote  me  and  stated: 

I  want  you  to  know  I  sure  do  appreciate 
you  keeping  that  bill  from  extending  day- 
light saving  time  to  2  more  hours.  I  wish 
they  would  leave  the  time  on  standard  time. 
The  real  working  people  don't  have  time  to 
play  like  these  men  who  want  more  hours  of 
light. 

Phillip  A.  Lomax  of  Pensacola,  FL, 
wrote: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  opposing  the  use- 
less Daylight  Saving  Time  extension.  My  ex- 
perience with  saving  time  has  been  as  a 
parent  of  young  children.  It  was  more  diffi- 
cult getting  them  in  from  play  for  a  family 
meal  together  with  adequate  time  left  for 
homework.  I  also  found  it  more  difficult  get- 
ting up  as  early  as  I  needed  for  a  good  start 
on  the  day.  I  think  the  proposal  is  counter- 
productive and  its  passage  would  only  lead 
to  a  request  for  another  extension  later. 

Helga  Larson  from  Bement,  IL,  in- 
formed me: 

I  read  in  the  pat>er  that  you  were  against 
extending  daylight  saving  time.  That  is 
fine— so  am  I.  It  would  suit  a  lot  of  us  fine 
to  do  away  with  it  completely. 

Prom  Colmnbus,  Ohio,  a  citizen 
wrote: 

You  are  admired!  And  by  a  Republican  at 
that!  Will  you  please  keep  that  ten  year 
effort  to  lengthen  our  daylight  hours  bot- 
tled up  another  decade  or  two?  Has  just  one 
of  those  daylight  saving  backers  ever  tried 
putting  a  4-year-old,  a  seven-year-old  or  a 
ten-year-old  to  bed  at  9:00  in  the  daylight?  I 
doubt  it!  Have  they  ever  looked  at  these 
same  kids  in  school  the  next  day?  These 
same  kids  have  to  get  up  at  the  same  time 
having  gone  to  bed  an  hour  or  two  later. 
Being  a  school  parent,  now  you  try  teaching 
them!  They  are  just  plain  tired.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  this  daylight  saving 
time  is  just  one  more  wedge  driven  into  the 
family  circle.  With  so  many  parents  work- 
ing, we  don't  need  more  ways  to  split  our 
times  together.  Indeed,  it  is  God's  time.  We 
need  to  use  it  wisely.  Our  children  are 
watching. 

Van  Statham  from  Tyler,  TX,  wrote 
me  to  explain: 

I  appreciate  your  stand  on  the  daylight 
saving  time  thing.  Would  think  there  are  so 
many  other  important  things  that  need 
handling,  that  these  guys  would  not  be 
trying  to  help  the  sporting  goods  companies. 
Let's  leave  God's  things  alone. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
7,  1986,  I  received  a  letter  from  Violet 
Clausen  of  Stapleton,  NE. 

It  was  with  great  delight  that  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle in  my  daily  paper  today  that  thanks  to 
you,  those  who  would  enforce  their  ridicu- 
lous daylight  saving  time  for  another  month 
of  use.  were  thwarted  in  their  efforts. 

Prom  Youngstown,  OH,  Mrs.  E^relyn 
Carver  wrote: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts 
about  daylight  saving  time.  I  don't  like  it 
and  I  dont  need  it.  It  should  start  on  May 
31  and  end  September  1,  or  do  away  with  it 
completely.  We  have  enough  pressures  on 
our  shoulders  without  chasing  the  clock  all 
day  long. 


On  April  7,  Mrs.  Vema  Palmer  of 
Moss  Point,  MS,  sent  a  letter  which 
stated: 

I  appreciate  your  stand  on  daylight  saving 
time.  I  think  it  is  silly  for  grown  men  to 
waste  their  time  and  taxpayers'  money  with 
nothing  better  to  do  than  change  the  time 
for  the  sun  to  rise  and  set.  I  am  an  81-year- 
old  widow  and  I  have  seen  many  sunrises 
and  sunsets  in  my  lifetime.  I  believe  in  and 
respect  God's  handiwork. 

That  was  Mrs.  Vema  Palmer  of 
Moss  Point,  MS. 

In  this  area,  Bruce  M.  Benton  con- 
tacted me  from  Gaithersburg,  MD: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
successful  efforts  which  have  saved  us  from 
additional  months  of  daylight  saving  time. 
We  have  more  than  enough  of  that  already. 
Fast  time  becomes  more  attractive  with  in- 
creasing latitude,  which  is  why  only  the 
northern  states  are  agitating  for  it.  With 
each  additional  degree  of  latitude,  summer 
days  are  a  little  longer.  At  the  North  Pole, 
one  can  enjoy  24  hours  of  sunshine  during 
mid-summer;  but  in  our  southern  states, 
fast  time  forces  too  many  people,  including 
schoolchildren,  to  begin  their  active  day  in 
total  darkness.  Any  further  change  in  the 
national  schedule  should  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  limit  the  period  to  a  maximum 
of  three  months.  Perhaps,  as  an  alternative, 
we  should  rearrange  the  time  zones  to  make 
horizontal,  as  well  as  vertical  divisions. 
Then  the  northern  states  could  choose  to 
set  their  clocks  ahead  permanently,  as  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan  have  already  done,  with- 
out forcing  unpleasantness  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  nation. 

Ada  McCain  of  Danville.  VA,  recent- 
ly wrote: 

All  power  to  you  in  prolonging  the  chang- 
ing of  our  time.  We  people  of  the  USA 
should  have  a  say  so  in  changing  the  time 
and  if  we  did,  there  would  not  be  any 
changes  made  .  .  .  Many  times  I  have  seen 
small  children  leave  home  in  the  dark  to 
stand  at  some  specific  place  to  wait  for  the 
bus.  This  is  enough  to  vote  to  leave  the 
changing  of  time  alone. 

Prom  Rock  Rapids,  lA,  Darlene 
McMaster  informed  me: 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  holding 
back  daylight  saving  time.  Natural  biologi- 
cal rhythms  are  thrown  off.  The  sun  in  the 
morning  makes  it  easier  to  get  up,  safer  to 
drive  to  work  on  the  highway.  Soon,  with 
DST.  it  will  be  dark  again  when  I  get  up  at  6 
a.m.  How  is  it  that  Representative  Markey 
gets  to  sleep  so  late  that  the  sun  bothers 
him?  He  must  work  a  short  day. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment here.  I  have  a  lot  more  to  go  and 
I  even  have  some  letters  from  your 
State,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
going  to  quote  those,  too.  There  are 
many  in  your  State  that  are  very 
much  opposed  to  this,  and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

But  Representative  MARKrir  sent  a 
letter  out  the  other  day  indicating 
that  the  Cubs  and  the  Pirates,  I  be- 
lieve, were  locked  in  an  8-to-8  tie  at 
Wrigley  Field  and  they  had  to  call  the 
game  in  early  April  because  of  dark- 
ness. He  thought  that  with  extended 
daylight  saving  time  they  could  have 


played   the   rest  of  the   ball   game, 
maybe. 

But  he  forgot  to  tell  us  that  Wrigley 
Field  is  the  only  field  in  the  American 
or  National  League  that  does  not  have 
lights  so  they  could  continue  to  play. 
And  he  forgot  to  tell  Congress  to  man- 
date that  the  Cubs  have  better  pitch- 
ing so  they  could  reduce  the  hits  of 
the  Pirates  or  we  forgot  to  mandate 
that  the  Pirates  get  more  hits  so  they 
could  beat  the  Cubs.  That  is  how  silly 
this  daylight  saving  time  is  becoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  letter  after 
letter,  and  recommendation  after  rec- 
ommendation, and  I  have  some  letters, 
as  I  said,  both  from  the  distinguished 
Senator's  State  of  Washington  and 
probably  I  could  find  one  if  I  dig  a 
little  deeper  from  Maine  and  some  of 
these  other  strong  advocates  of  day- 
light saving  time,  from  those  who  had 
to  spread  the  sand  and  the  salt  in 
early  April  in  the  dark,  and  if  it  had 
been  daylight  saving  time  even  worse, 
as  we  had  the  blizzards  and  the  snow 
and  the  children  could  not  go  to 
school. 

So  for  now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who  would  like  to  have 
a  few  moments. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
the  excellent  presentation  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kentucky.  I 
think  he  has  said  most  of  the  things 
that  need  to  be  said  in  this  area.  But  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  of  support  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  In  opposition 
to  the  further  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

In  this  regard— and  to  digress  for 
Just  a  moment,  Mr.  President— I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
agreement  that  I  understood  had  been 
entered  Into  that  I  have  been  strongly 
in  support  of,  and  that  is  to  not  bring 
up  an  amendment  at  this  time  with 
regard  to  scrambling  of  cable  televi- 
sion signals  until  we  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  hearing  on  that  In 
the  Commerce  Committee,  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  serve.  I  have  some  serious  reser- 
vations about  how  fast  we  move  on 
this,  but  move  we  must. 

I  think  here  is  a  place  where  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  not  gotten  Into  the  act  when  I 
think  they  should  be  to  resolve  this 
problem  that  is  a  major  concern  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  availability 
of  cable  television.  I  hope  good  people 
working  together  can  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  this  matter  that  is  going  to 
cause  an  awful  lot  of  difficulty  In  the 
future  but  can  be  solved.  I  think,  with 
relative  ease  by  some  Joint  discussion. 
I  hope  that  our  hearings  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  bring  that 
about. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  at  hand, 
I  agree  with  the  comments  that  have 


been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  effect  that  this  could  have, 
might  have,  and  I  think  will  have,  the 
adverse  effect  on  children,  should  be 
the  primary  concern  and  the  real 
reason  why  we  should  turn  this  down. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
why  in  the  world  can  we  not  leave  well 
enough  alone?  I  think  the  public  at 
large  believes  that  we  pass  far  too 
many  bills  or  amendments  here  and  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time  a  relative- 
ly good  and  relatively  well-accepted 
daylight  saving  time  period  In  the 
United  States. 

Yes,  there  have  always  been  those 
who  want  to  shorten  the  daylight 
saving  time  period.  That  comes  up 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  not  endorsed 
that  effort,  by  telling  those  propo- 
nents to  shorten  the  daylight  saving 
time,  "Leave  well  enough  alone."  And 
I  would  say  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment.  "Please  leave  well  enough 
alone."  And  if  and  when  we  come  to  a 
vote  on  this  matter,  I  hope  that  the 
US.  Senate,  as  a  whole,  will  say, 
"Enough  is  enough."  Let  us  not  stir  up 
unneeded  controversy. 

D  1510 

Let  us  leave  the  law  as  it  is  now, 
which  right  or  wrong— and  I  happen 
to  think  it  is  right,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  I  suspect, 
though,  that  the  very  thought  of 
having  a  few  extra  minutes  to  do  what 
one  wants  to  do  in  the  evening  might 
unfortunately  persuade  this  body  to 
approve  the  amendment.  I  would 
simply  say  to  them  that  they  should 
look  at  the  other  side  of  this  issue 
rather  than  saying.  "Well.  I  think  it  is 
good  for  me."  or  "I  think  this  is  prob- 
ably good  for  certain  Industries." 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  a  letter  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  I  think 
the  Senator  well  knows  that  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it  with  no  keen  disappoint- 
ment by  my  friend  from  Washington,  I 
am  sure,  and  my  friend  from  Maine.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  opposition  of  ag- 
riculture in  general  to  the  future 
broadening  of  the  legal  hours  for  day- 
light saving  time  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  are  well  known,  I  think,  here,  and 
it  would  serve  very  little  purpose  t^  go 
into  that  in  any  detail. 

So  the  Farm  Bureau  is  opposed  to 
this  from  the  traditional  standpoint  of 
agriculture.  But  agriculture,  as  has 
been  well  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  is  such  an  insignificantly  small 
percentage  of  the  people  in  United 
States  today  that  probably  their  feel- 
ings will  not  receive  the  attention  that 
they  should.  So  I  am  taking  a  little  bit 
different  tack  on  this  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  quote  not  from  a  letter  in 
its  entirety,  but  from  one  paragraph 
of  this  letter  that  has  to  do  with  chil- 
dren. This  letter.  Mr.  President,  is 


from  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and 
It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Dean  Kleckner,  the 
president,  dated  May  7.  It  Is  addressed 
to  me. 

And  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  at  this 
time  to  have  the  letter  printed  In  Its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  President  Kleckner  says. 

The  Farm  Bureau  li  concerned  about 
lenfthenlng  the  daylight  laving  time  period 
for  the  followinc  reasons. 

I  am  going  to  talk  primarily  about 
the  No.  1  reason  that  Senator  Foiu> 
has  already  touched  on  In  some  detail 
In  his  previous  remarks.  But  I  am 
quoting  from  his  letter. 

Parents  are  concerned  about  their  chil- 
dren waiting  for  a  bui  or  walking  to  Khool 
in  the  dark.  Even  though  the  Department 
of  TraniporUtlon  has  a  1976  study  to  show 
that  there  would  be  no  Increase  in  accidents 
if  daylight  saving  time  were  extended,  no 
amount  of  itudlei  can  alleviate  the  concern 
of  parents.  With  the  Increased  reports  about 
crimes  against  children  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  driven  cannot  see  as  well  in  the  dark, 
rural  people- 
Rural  people,  Mr.  President- 
do  not  accept  those  reiults. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
for  the  mass  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  schoolchildren  that  extending  day- 
light saving  time  by  a  month  would 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect.  But, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  saying  that  it  will 
have  a  significantly  adverse  effect  for 
the  rural  schoolchildren.  Their  needs, 
their  education,  and  their  safety 
should  be  considered  along  side  of  the 
masses  of  population  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  unconunon  in 
certain  rural  sections  of  these  United 
States— yes,  indeed,  in  Nebraska— that 
some  schoolchildren  in  large  geo- 
graphical areas  that  represent  school 
districts  travel  2  to  3  hours  on  a  bus  to 
get  to  school  and  back. 

That  means,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  you  have  to  get  up  traditionally 
before  dark,  you  are  getting  up  In  1 
more  hour  of  darkness  to  start  that 
long  trip  to  school  each  and  every  day. 
I  am  wondering  how  many  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  voting  for 
this  amendment  if  their  children  or 
their  grandchildren  were  the  ones  that 
had  to  make  the  sacrifices,  basically  to 
compensate  those  who  want  to  have  a 
little  more  time  to  do  what  they  want 
for  pleasure  in  the  daylight  hours  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
come  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
today,  probably  to  have  a  vote  on  this 
sometime  tomorrow.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  this  at  length  with 
Senator  Fono.  I  know  requests  have 
been  made  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  put  off  any  vote  on  this  until  to- 
morrow. If  we  can  at  least  have  a  dls- 
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cussion  on  an  issue  like  that,  maybe 
we  could  come  to  some  resolution  of 
the  issue.  There  may  be  others  besides 
Senator  Ford  and  myself  who  have 
something  to  say  on  this.  And  I  believe 
if  there  are  others,  it  will  work  better 
with  their  schedules  when  they  get 
back  probably  tonight  or  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  by  saying  that  Sen- 
ator Ford  has  outlined  most  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  those  of  us  not 
supporting  this  amendment.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
legitimate  opposition  that  we  have, 
and  overriding  every  other  consider- 
ation is  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  a  substantial  number  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  likewise  I  am  confident  that  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  rural  school- 
children in  other  States  of  these 
United  States.  And,  therefore,  when 
and  if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  I  hope  it  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

EIXHIBIT  No.  1 

May  7. 1986. 
Hon.  J.  Jahes  Exon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehator  Exon:  Farm  Bureau  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  effort  to  extend  daylight  saving  time. 

On  Thursday,  May  8,  there  may  be  an  at- 
tempt to  amend  S.  2180,  the  Fire  Prevention 
Act.  with  a  provision  which  would  make 
daylight  saving  time  begin  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  April— three  weeks  earlier  thEui 
at  present.  We  are  very  opposed  to  any  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  regarding  daylight 
saving  time  states: 

"Daylight  saving  time  should  be  limited  to 
the  period  between  Memorial  Day  and 
Labor  Day.  We  oppose  efforts  to  extend  the 
present  lengtli  of  daylight  saving  time." 

Farm  Bureau  is  concerned  about  length- 
ening the  daylight  saving  time  period  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Parents  are  concerned  about  their  chil- 
dren waiting  for  a  bus  or  walking  to  school 
In  the  dark.  Even  though  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  has  a  1976  study  to  show 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  accidents  if 
daylight  saving  time  were  extended,  no 
amount  of  studies  can  alleviate  the  concern 
of  parents.  With  the  increased  reports  of 
crimes  against  children  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  drivers  cannot  see  as  well  in  the  dark, 
rural  people  do  not  accept  those  results. 

2.  During  the  harvest  season  many  farm- 
ers must  wait  until  the  sun  comes  out  and 
the  dew  disappears  before  thay  can  l>egin 
work  in  the  morning.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  combining  of  small  grains,  soybeans 
and  making  hay.  If  farmers  are  to  continue 
their  church  and  community  activities 
during  the  evening,  they  must  quit  work 
earlier  by  the  sun,  thereby  losing  at  least 
one  hour  of  work-time  each  day.  Surely  ev- 
eryone is  eager  for  rural  people  to  partici- 
pate in  community  events.  Farmers  are 
eager  for  this  to  happen,  but  daylight 
saving  time  does  impede  this  ability. 

3.  About  50  percent  of  fanners  no*  hold 
second  Jobs  and  would  have  less  daylight  in 
the  morning  to  dr^  morning  chores. 


Farm  Bureau  urges  you  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time.  Thank  you 
for  consideration  of  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

Deam  Kleckner. 

President 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
thoughtful  statement  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  And  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  which  he  takes, 
even  though  I  disagree  with  it.  I  am 
particularly  taken  by  the  offer,  on  his 
part  at  least,  that  we  should  vote  on 
this  amendment  tomorrow,  perhaps  at 
a  time  certain.  It  is  the  view  of  both 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  that 
that  would  be  appropriate  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels,  any 
others  who  wish  to  make  statements 
on  this  subject  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  there  are  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  whose  convenience  would  be 
served  by  voting  tomorrow.  So  that  is 
the  view  of  this  Senator  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

I  strongly  suspect  such  vote  will 
come  about,  and  in  fact,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted if  we  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
care  and  with  great  interest  to  the  po- 
sitions that  are  advocated  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  and  Nebraska. 

I  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
positions  would  have  been  expressed 
at  all  differently  were  we  debating  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  daylight 
saving  time  during  the  course  of  the 
summer  months  only,  or  perhaps  were 
we  debating  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  the 
proposition  that  the  United  States 
should  adopt  four  standard  time 
zones. 
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Exactly  the  same  argiunents,  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  President,  that  were  made 
then,  more  than  100  years  ago,  are 
made  today. 

The  fundamental  reasons  to  add  the 
month  of  April  to  the  time  during 
which  daylight  saving  time  is  in  effect 
in  most  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
personal  convenience. 

No  numijer  of  individual  letters  read 
into  the  Record  by  opponents  of  this 
extension  can  disguise  the  fact  that  on 
every  occasion,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  scientific  surveys  of 
public  opinion  were  taken,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  favor  daylight  saving  time  and 
favor  the  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

The  most  recent  of  those  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  had  a 
majority  of  almost  2  to  1  for  a  2- 
month  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time,  one  which  would  begin  early  in 


March  and  end  after  Halloween,  in 
November. 

On  almost  every  occasion  the  subject 
has  come  up  for  debate  in  this  body,  a 
heavy  majority  of  the  Members  have 
voted  in  accordance  with  that  popular 
opinion.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  referred  to  the  fact  tluit 
in  1976,  when  the  issue  last  arose,  the 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  some  70  to  23. 
That,  Mr.  President  was  a  longer  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  than  in 
the  proposal  which  Is  before  us  here. 

The  reason  is  not  pure  accident.  The 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  every  legitimate  ob- 
jection, some  which  they  considered  to 
be  not  so  legitimate,  to  such  an  exten- 
sion by  limiting  it  to  April. 

The  date  upon  which  daylight 
saving  time  would  begin  in  April  pur- 
suant to  this  amendment,  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  a  sunrise  which,  under  daylight 
saving  time,  would  be  earlier,  in  most 
cases  considerably  earlier,  than  the 
sunrise  which  takes  place  on  standard 
time  early  in  January. 

I  am  reminded  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  Mr.  President,  of  two  lines 
from  William  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet: 

What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet. 

In  both  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Nebraska,  with  an  overwhelming  oppo- 
sition, it  would  seem  from  the  state- 
ments of  their  Senators,  to  daylight 
saving  time,  either  extended  or  per- 
haps in  the  summer,  we  have,  never- 
theless, a  group  of  people  who  have 
chosen  to  go  on  daylight  saving  time 
12  months  of  the  year  and  to  call  It  by 
a  different  name. 

Over  100  years  ago  when  the  United 
States  began  a  system  of  standard 
time,  four  time  zones  were  created, 
and  they  were  created  with  great  logic. 
They  were  centered  on  the  75th,  90th, 
150th,  and  120th  lines  of  longitude, 
and  they  were  set  so  that  at  moderate 
latitudes,  high  noon  would  be  near  the 
exact  center  of  daylight  hours  during 
most  of  the  year  on  those  particular 
lines  of  longitude. 

Because  time  zones  would  be  1  hour 
apart,  would  be  15  degrees  of  longi- 
tude apart,  that,  of  course,  would  pro- 
vide, by  pure  logic,  that  each  time 
zone  extend  7V4  degrees  of  longitude 
east  of  that  standard  line  and  IVt  de- 
grees west. 

By  1918,  after  30  or  so  years  of  expe- 
rience with  standard  time,  an  act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  em- 
powered the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  establish  official  time 
zones  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
four  time  zones  were  so  established. 

The  ICC,  and  more  recently  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  have, 
however,  been  allowed  to  move  those 


time  zones  lines  upon  the  petitions  of 
various  States. 

Since  1918,  time  lines  have  been 
moved  32  times  to  the  west  and  3 
times  to  the  east. 

What  is  the  situation,  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  Kentucky,  to  take  a 
specific  example? 

In  1918,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  established  the  western 
boundary  of  the  eastern  time  zone  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  Kentucky.  The 
Commission  did  so  by  applying  the 
logic  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  All 
of  Kentucky,  including  its  most  easter- 
ly sections,  are  closer  to  the  90th  me- 
ridian, which  is  the  center  of  the  cen- 
tral time  zone  as  I  have  described  it, 
than  it  is  to  the  75th  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude, which  is  the  eastern  time  zone. 

And  yet  that  boundary  has  been 
moved  westward  at  the  request  of 
Kentucky  in  1927,  again  further  west 
in  1947,  again  in  1960,  and  again  in 
1961.  It  was  moved  back  in  1974  at  the 
request  of  Kentucky,  and  then  moved 
back  westward  once  again  1  year  later 
to  its  1961  location  where  it  has  since 
remained. 

That  means  that  the  people  and  the 
government  of  Kentucky  have,  in  es- 
sence, preferred  to  be  on  daylight 
saving  time  for  12  months  of  the  year, 
as  long  as  they  can  call  it  eastern 
standard  time. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  re- 
spect to  almost  the  entire  State  of  Ne- 
braska. Most  of  it,  under  a  national 
frame  of  reference  which  would  have 
the  center  of  the  central  time  zone  at 
90  degrees  west  longitude  and  the 
mountain  time  zone  at  105  west  longi- 
tude, ought  to  be  in  the  mountain 
time  zone.  Because  the  people  of  the 
State  presimiably  did  not  like  to  waste 
so  much  daylight  at  dawn  and  wanted 
more  of  it  in  the  afternoon,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  in  the 
central  time  zone  where  they  spend  12 
months  of  the  year  on  mountain  day- 
light saving  time  but  call  it  central 
standard  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  of  Maine, 
represented  by  the  distinguished  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment,  has  been 
effectively  unable  to  do  that  and  move 
into  what  Is  called  the  Atlantic  time 
zone  because  it  would  create  a  fifth 
time  zone  in  the  United  States  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  difficulty.  In 
fact,  if  the  same  rule  or  the  same 
custom  were  to  take  place  in  Maine 
and  the  rest  of  New  England,  all  of 
New  England,  following  the  precedent 
of  Nebraska  and  the  precedent  of  Ken- 
tucky, would  have  long  since  gone 
onto  Atlantic  standard  time  rather 
than  eastern  standard  time. 
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So  every  difficulty  and  every  objec- 
tion which  the  two  opponents  to  this 
extension  have  raised  to  this  point  has 
been  settled  against  the  case  they 
make  by   the   people   of  their   own 


States  as  long  as  60  or  70  or  80  years 
ago.  Those  people,  or  most  of  them, 
have  decided  that  they  prefer  what  is 
in  effect  daylight  saving  time  all  year 
long— whatever  that  may  do  to  traffic 
safety,  whatever  it  may  do  to  the  con- 
sumption of  energy,  whatever  it  may 
do  to  convenience  stores,  whatever  it 
may  do  to  schoolchildren  going  to 
school  in  the  dark. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  com- 
plained about  various  students  who 
are  picked  up  between  6  and  6:15  in 
the  morning  during  darkness  and  the 
great  danger  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, that  we  should  not  extend  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  month  of 
April  because  those  children  would 
simply  then,  presumably  all  alone 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  be  re- 
quired to  wait  for  schoolbuses  in  the 
dark.  Assuming,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  light  30  minutes  before  sun- 
rise, those  students  now  go  to  school 
or  are  picked  up  by  their  buses  in  the 
dark  from  the  day  school  begins,  right 
after  Labor  Day  in  Louisville,  KY— lit- 
erally the  day  It  begins  right  after 
Labor  Day— through  at  least  the 
middle  of  March. 

Apparently,  the  school  districts  of 
Kentucky  have  not  chosen  to  change 
the  hours  of  the  beginning  of  school 
on  that  account,  because  under 
present  time  conditons,  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Is  dark  In  Louisville,  KY, 
from  the  day  school  starts  through  at 
least  the  middle  of  March,  if  not 
beyond  that  period  of  time.  Apparent- 
ly, the  concern  for  schoolchildren 's 
safety  is  not  so  great  in  either  Ken- 
tucky or  Nebraska  that  those  States 
wish  to  put  themselves  in  the  time 
zone  to  which  geography— if  geogra- 
phy were  the  only  consideration- 
would  assign  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  sound  as 
though  I  am  critical  of  the  choices  of 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Nebraska 
in  that  respect.  In  fact,  I  am  not;  I  am 
not  critical  at  all.  What  those  States 
have  done  has  been  to  choose  the  time 
zone  which  is  most  convenient  for 
most  of  the  people  who  live  in  those 
States.  It  is  that  and  nothing  more. 
What  this  amendment  proposed  to  do 
is  choose  a  time  regime  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  which  is  most  convenient  for 
most  of  them  and  is  most  suited  to 
most  of  them.  There  simply  is  not  a 
single  survey  of  public  opinion  on  this 
subject  which  does  not  overwhelming- 
ly favor  an  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time,  not  only  into  the  month 
of  April  but  into  the  month  of  March 
as  well.  The  argument  that,  somehow 
or  other,  there  will  be  an  artificial 
darkness  to  which  most  people  object 
during  the  3  weeks  in  April  if  we  have 
daylight  saving  time  during  those  3 
weeks  simply  falls  to  jell. 


Again,  to  take  Kentucky,  in  every 
place  in  Kentucky  or,  for  that  matter, 
In  Nebraska,  sunrise  will  be  more  than 
half  an  hour  and  up  to  1  hour  earlier 
on  daylight  saving  time  in  mid-April 
than  It  is  In  early  and  mid-January 
under  standard  time  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. That  Is  true  all  acrou  the 
country.  The  differences  are  slightly 
smaller  in  the  deep  South  and  slightly 
greater  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
the  lower  48  States  of  the  United 
States  but,  during  April,  daylight  Is 
more  than  12  hours  from  sunriie  to 
sunset  in  every  place  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  In  early  January,  it  is 
much,  much  less  than  that  in  every 
part  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  inevitable  result  Is  a  displace- 
ment of  the  clock  to  1  hour  later  and 
during  the  course  of  the  day  a  sunrise 
time  that  is  earlier  In  mid-April  than  it 
is  in  January,  much  earlier  than  It  is 
In  daylight  saving  time  during  the 
month  of  October  at  the  present 
time— something  to  which  everyone  in 
the  United  States  who  Is  on  daylight 
saving  time  has  become  accustomed 
and  for  a  change  of  which  there  is 
very,  very  little  demand. 

In  fact,  the  studies  of  the  effect  on 
traffic  safety  are  conclusive,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
safety  or  reduced  traffic  accidents 
simply  because  we  were  in  an  energy 
crisis  or  went  to  a  S5-mlle-an-hour 
speed  limit.  We  are  talking  about  sta- 
tistics which  are  based  on  traffic  acci- 
dents and  traffic  deaths  per  million 
miles  driven.  Of  course,  as  more  miles 
are  driven,  there  will  be  more  acci- 
dents and  as  fewer  miles  are  driven, 
there  will  be  fewer  accidents.  The 
point  is,  there  are  fewer  accidents 
during  daylight  hours  per  million 
miles  driven  and  there  are  more  miles 
driven  in  the  early  evening  than  there 
are  in  the  early  morning.  Therefore, 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  damage 
are  less  under  daylight  saving  time  per 
million  miles  driven  than  at  any  other 
period  of  time. 

If  this  body  were  faced  with  the  in- 
evitable proposition  that  we  would 
save  lives,  even  a  modest  number  of 
lives— one-half  of  1  percent,  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent— by  the  investment  of 
several,  perhaps  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, we  would  almost  certainly  spend 
that  money,  Mr.  President.  Here  we 
have  a  chance  to  save  those  lives, 
those  Injuries  and  that  property 
damage  without  spending  any  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  at  all  and  we  should 
clearly  do  so.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  very  clear  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  traffic  safety— schoolchildren, 
nonschoolchildren.  and  adults  alike- 
there  will  be  a  net  gain  on  that  safety 
factor  from  this  change. 

It  is  also,  of  course,  clear  that  the 
best  argument,  because  it  is  the  most 
emotionally  appealing  argument 
against  this  proposal,  is  the  myth  of 
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the  schoolchildren's  danger  in  waiting 
for  that  school  bus  in  the  dark.  Yet  no 
individual  Member  of  this  body  and  no 
State  has  compensated  for  that  assert- 
ed danger  by  attempting  to  see  to  it 
that  schoolchildren  not  wait  in  the 
dark  for  their  school  buses  in  January, 
in  November,  in  March,  or  in  any 
other  such  month.  The  conclusion  I 
draw  from  that.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
it  is  simply  not  demonstrably  a  major 
factor  relating  to  safety  itself. 

We  have  a  situation,  in  any  event,  in 
which  any  State  that  wished  not  to 
take  advantage  of  this  change  could, 
by  petitioning  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  opt  exactly  as  two 
States  already  have— the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  Indiana,  each  of  which  has 
chosen  not  to  go  on  daylight  saving 
time  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  Indiana  which  is  in 
the  central  time  zone.  That  is  an 
option  for  those  who  feel  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  their  States  do 
not  favor  daylight  saving  time,  simply 
that  they  not  go  on  it  at  all,  not  just  in 
the  first  3  weeks  of  April  but  during 
any  part  of  the  year  whatsoever. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal, Mr.  President,  to  summarize  it, 
very  simply  is  that  it  meets  with  the 
desires  and  the  felt  needs  of  most 
people  of  the  United  States.  They 
demonstrate  that  not  only  by  their  re- 
sponses to  public  opinion  surveys  but 
by  the  very  way  in  which  they  have 
set  the  time  zone  lines. 
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Except  in  New  England,  there  is  not 
one  person  in  the  lower  48  States  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  President,  who 
lives  in  a  place  7.5  degrees  of  longitude 
to  the  east  of  the  center  of  a  time  zone 
as  established  in  1918,  who  is  on  that 
same  time  zone.  Instead,  time  zones 
have  been  moved  westward  to  move 
these  people  into  time  zones  to  the 
east.  It  is  simply  that  these  people 
who  think  they  abhor  daylight  saving 
time  in  fact  like  it  so  much  that  they 
want  to  be  on  it  all  year  as  long  as 
they  can  caU  it  standard  time. 

That  kind  of  privilege  is  the  privi- 
lege which  for  3  extra  weeks  of  the 
year  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
like  for  his  constituents.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege which  I  would  like  for  the  con- 
stituents of  much  of  my  State  which 
lies  east  of  one  of  these  standard  me- 
ridians. It  is  a  privilege  which  at  least 
two-thirds,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  they  are  located  in  a 
time  zone,  would  like  for  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  much  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  we  are  going  to  stay  in  this  after- 
noon. I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senators  agreed  that  tomorrow  would 


be  a  good  time  to  vote,  it  might  be,  but 
I  have  not  agreed  to  that  yet. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  uses  two  words.  He  uses 
all  this  latitude  and  longitude  and  me- 
ridian and  that  sort  of  thing.  Most 
people  do  not  understand  that.  Most 
people  imderstand  the  Sun  coming  up 
in  the  morning  and  going  down  in  the 
afternoon.  They  understand  going  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  coming  home 
in  the  evening.  They  understand  their 
children  going  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  coming  home  in  the  after- 
noon. They  understand  those  things 
because  they  are  a  reality. 

He  talks  about  artificial  time.  That 
is  exactly  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  creat- 
ing artificial  time.  I  do  not  understand 
saying  that  the  only  issue,  because  it  is 
emotional,  happens  to  be  children.  I 
thought  they  were  important  in  what 
we  were  trying  to  do. 

Then  he  talks  about  myth,  the  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  daylight  saving 
time  is  just  a  myth;  it  does  not  mean 
anything.  Well,  you  tell  that  to  the 
family  in  Louisville,  KY,  with  the  boy 
who  was  walking  to  school,  crossed  the 
street  in  the  dark,  and  fell  in  a  man- 
hole and  drowned.  That  was  going  to 
school  in  the  dark.  Then  he  talks 
about  only  in  the  middle  of  March  and 
now  it  is  all  the  time  there  would  be 
more  light  going  to  school.  Well,  he 
would  deprive  us  of  those  6  weeks.  He 
would  still  want  us  to  continue,  if  his 
facts  were  right,  sending  our  children 
to  school  for  6  extra  weeks  in  the 
dark. 

He  says  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  wants  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not  and  I  do  not  refute  his 
facts  and  figures.  That  just  leaves  one- 
third  of  us  who  are  against  it.  That  is 
important.  You  begin  to  think  about 
agriculture  a  little  bit.  We  think  about 
the  farmers. 

Well,  there  is  a  feeling  around  this 
town  of  Washington,  DC,  USA,  that 
farmers  do  not  mean  much  politically: 
they  are  only  2  percent  of  the  voting 
population,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  them  at  all. 

Well,  that  is  partly  true,  I  guess,  but 
the  farmers  in  my  State  are  impor- 
tant. They  work  by  the  Sun.  You 
cannot  change  that.  You  can  change 
time  that  he  has  to  do  business  in 
town.  That  jeopardizes  his  efficiency. 
The  farmers  in  this  country  are 
having  a  hard  enough  time  now.  If  he 
is  working  by  the  Sun  and  machinery 
breaks  down  and  he  wants  to  go  to 
town  to  get  it  fixed  but  they  are  on  an 
extra  hour  of  daylight,  they  have  al- 
ready closed  the  doors  and  gone.  So  he 
waits  until  the  next  day.  He  loses  that 
day.  That  is  not  a  mjrth,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  artificial  time.  The  farm- 
ers and  the  children  are  extremely  im- 
portant. So  when  you  talk  about  artifi- 
cial time,  that  is  what  the  distin- 
guished   Senators    from   Washington 


and  Maine  are  trying  to  do.  The  myth 
is  really  not  a  myth,.  It  is  reality. 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  as  he  debates  this  issue, 
admits  he  will  put  the  schoolchildren 
in  Louisville,  KY,  in  the  dark  6  weeks 
longer  in  the  morning.  He  said  we 
have  had  it  the  rest  of  the  year,  why 
not  6  more  weeks. 

Well,  ask  that  family  that  lost  a 
child.  Emotional?  Sure,  it  is  emotional, 
but  it  is  factual.  There  is  no  myth 
about  that.  The  problem  could  be  arti- 
ficial time. 

I  appreciate  the  press  giving  me  so 
much  print  on  this  particular  item. 
They  are  crediting  me  with  being 
about  the  only  one  who  is  standing  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  on  day- 
light saving  time. 

Well,  it  is  giving  me  more  credit 
than  I  deserve,  but  I  know  I  have  been 
getting  a  lot  of  letters.  Out  of  the 
whole  stack  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived in  my  support,  only  two  have 
chastised  me  and  those  letters  were 
from  Reston  and  Annapolis,  right  here 
in  this  big  bureaucratic  bowl  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  vocal  in  my  opposition,  but.  Mr. 
President,  there  were  enough  Senators 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  where 
this  amendment  and  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation should  have  been  discussed 
and  voted  on  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  normal  procedure,  but 
something  has  happened  on  that  com- 
mittee that  they  failed  to  vote  it  out. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  on  the  agenda  sev- 
eral times  to  vote  on  it  and  it  has  been 
pulled  down,  pulled  off  the  agenda  of 
the  committee,  and  therefore  has  been 
bottled  up,  as  they  say,  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Now  they  have  taken  the  tack  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  of  adding  the 
amendment  extending  daylight  saving 
time.  But  I  assure  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  amendment  I  do  not  stand 
alone.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  votes  will 
go.  I  am  not  a  vote  counter.  I  am  not 
one  who  gets  his  little  book  out  and 
starts  calling  Senators  and  checking 
them  off  and  putting  them  on  the 
spot.  I  just  try  to  practice  my  case,  if  I 
can  use  that  phrase,  not  being  a 
lawyer,  and  hope  that  I  make  some 
common  sense,  and  that  common 
sense  will  prevail  in  this  Chamber. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  idea  of 
where  some  of  the  citizens  are  located 
who  have  written  to  me  supporting  my 
position  and  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. 

D  1550 

I  have  had  letters  in  opposition  to 
DST  from  Sioux  Falls,  SD;  Branch- 
land,  WV;  Mount  Dora,  FL;  Natrona 
Heights,  PA;  New  Market,  TN;  Roch- 
ester, NY;  Griffin  and  Atlanta,  GA; 
Suquomesh,  WA;  Chicago,  IL;  Phila- 
delphia, PA;  Muskegon,  MI;  Dickinson, 
TX;  Miami  FL;  Midland,  TX;  Bartles- 


vllle,  OK;  Riverhead.  NY;  Edmond. 
Ok;  Blacksburg.  VA;  Aurora.  CO;  and 
Troutdale,  OR. 

These  citizens  had  no  idea  who  I 
was,  but  have  written  to  me  united  in 
the  opposition  to  extending  daylight 
saving  time. 

One  of  my  favorite  letters  is  several 
years  old  and  from  the  Northwest,  but 
I  especially  like  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Charmond  S.  Adkins  and  her  argu- 
ments: 

Please  continue  to  oppose  the  daylight 
saving  time  extension.  I'm  not  a  farmer,  nor 
member  of  any  other  group  opposing  it.  I'm 
Just  an  individual  who  doesn't  like  DST 
period.  But,  if  I  have  to  tolerate  six  months 
every  year  surely  those  who  like  It  can  get 
along  without  it  six  months  every  year. 
That  way  everybody  gets  an  equal  dose. 
Thank  you  and  hang  tough! 

But  it  does  seem  like  it  is  fair— 6 
months  on  daylight  saving  time,  6 
months  off.  When  you  talk  to  most  of 
the  farmers,  they  like  for  it  to  start 
Memorial  Day  and  end  Labor  Day. 
They  have  a  reason  for  that.  It  is  the 
way  they  make  a  living,  by  the  Sun. 

When  you  really  take  a  close  look  at 
this  amendment,  you  realize  that  the 
benefits  of  extending  daylight  saving 
time  are  outweighted  by  its  liabilities. 
The  April  period  which  would  be  ex- 
tended by  this  amendment  is  not  the 
same  as  daylight  saving  time  in  Sep- 
tember as  many  advocates  of  extended 
daylight  saving  time  proclaim.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  still 
very  cold  in  April  and  just  recently  the 
Midwest  experienced  a  major  snow- 
storm during  the  time  that  this 
amendment  would  extend  daylight 
saving  time,  and  major  league  baseball 
games  were  postponed  not  because  of 
daylight  or  darkness  but  because  of 
snow  and  snowstorms. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
advocates  of  extended  daylight  saving 
time.  The  9-to-5  worker  would  have 
longer  to  mow  the  lawn  or  swat  a 
tennis  ball  after  work.  What  the  advo- 
cates fail  to  realize  is  that  not  every- 
one in  this  country  has  a  9-to-5  job.  If 
the  Senate  agrees  with  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  and  extends  daylight 
saving  time,  there  would  be  undue 
hardships  for  farmers  and  the  agricul- 
tural community  which  require  natu- 
ral light.  Asphalt  and  construction 
companies,  moving  and  storage  compa- 
nies, and  warehouses  also  depend  on 
the  natural  light  of  day  for  their  work. 

Kentucky  will  be  one  of  the  States 
which  will  find  extended  daylight 
saving  time  disruptive.  The  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  argue  that  under 
existing  law,  any  State  that  wants  to 
can  exempt  the  State  from  extending 
daylight  saving  time.  That  is  certainly 
a  possibility  particularly  in  the  12 
States  that  are  split  by  time  zones.  If 
rural  States  opt  out  of  daylight  saving 
time  altogether,  the  benefits  of  the 
present  daylight  saving  time  schedule 
would  be  completely  lost. 


Sure,  you  have  the  privilege  of 
opting  out  but  then  if  you  opt  out,  you 
lose  all  of  the  advantage  of  the  6- 
month  period. 

Is  this  what  we  really  want— a 
remedy  which  will  cause  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  time  zones?  Any  business  con- 
cerned with  time  schedules,  an  exam- 
ple is  the  Eiirlines,  would  be  terribly 
burdened  if  the  States  exercised  this 
option. 

For  citizens  of  Washington.  DC,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  at 
least  part-time  residents  of  this  area, 
and  those  portions  of  the  country  near 
a  standard  meridian,  extended  Day- 
light saving  time  would  be  very  benei- 
ficial.  The  choice  must  be  made  with 
consideration  given  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. I  suggest  that  the  Senate  and 
each  Member  weight  the  liabilities  to 
his  or  her  State,  mainly  rural  citizens, 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  this 
amendment,  and  it  may  be  a  little 
while  before  that  time  arrives. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  the  Senate 
passes  extended  daylight  saving  time, 
it  sends  a  message  to  middle  America, 
particularly  rural  areas,  that  we  have 
given  up  on  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  allow  those  citizens 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  chairman's 
State  on  the  west  coast  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  in 
the  evening  for  recreational  activities. 
Unfortunately,  by  allowing  another 
month  of  daylight  saving  time  for  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  we  create  more 
hardships  for  individuals  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  President, 
times  are  hard  enough  in  largely  agri- 
cultural States  and  if  we  increase  day- 
light saving  times,  it  is  just  another 
blow  to  these  citizens. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  debate 
somewhat  longer  but  for  the  moment, 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment  to  ad- 
vance daylight  saving  time  in  future 
years  to  begin  the  first  Sunday  in 
April.  At  present,  daylight  saving  time 
begins  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and 
ends  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 


As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently 
voted  a  longer  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time  under  H.R.  2095.  This  bill 
would  begin  daylight  saving  time  the 
first  Sunday  in  April  and  end  the  ex- 
tension on  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber.  Recognizing  the  genuine  concerns 
of  several  of  my  colleagues  from  rural 
and  farming  areas,  this  amendment 
offers  a  reasonable  compromise  to 
rural  concerns  while  responding  to 
equally  important  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents living  in  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I.  for  many  years, 
have  been  an  advocate  of  daylight 
saving  time,  preferably  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
during  the  early  1970's  at  the  height 
of  the  energy  emergency,  that  Con- 
gress voted  on  legislation  similar  to  a 
measure  that  I  introduced,  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  for  an  8-month 
period.  That  2-year  experiment,  begin- 
ning 1973  through  1975  was  widely 
recognized  as  one  way  to  help  ease  the 
demand  for  electricity  among  residen- 
tial consumers. 

While  the  concerns  over  energy 
shortages  and  gasoline  lines  have 
abated,  the  importance  of  continuing 
public  awareness  of  energy  conserva- 
tion has  never  been  questioned.  Day- 
light saving  extension  sdong  with  the 
continuation  of  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  remind  us  of  our  need  to 
maintain  conservation  and  not  to 
become  overly  dependent  upon  foreign 
oil  imports. 

Mr.  President,  expanded  daylight 
saving  time  is  important  for  many 
other  reasons— all  linked  to  noticeable 
and  immediate  improvements  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  These 
direct  benefits  include  reductions  in 
traffic  accidents  and  fatalities,  reduc- 
tions in  street  crime  and  additional  lei- 
sure time. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  for  example, 
predicted  there  would  be  significantly 
fewer  traffic  fatalities  per  year  if  the 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  was 
extended  to  include  the  month  of 
April.  In  this  regard,  and  in  response 
to  the  very  important  concern  over 
schoolchildren  waiting  for  school 
buses  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  have  indicated  that  during 
the  2-year  experiment  in  the  mid- 
1970's,  there  were  no  school  age  fatali- 
ty increases  during  the  months  day- 
light saving  time  was  observed.  March 
and  April  of  1974. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  also  re- 
ported that  under  extended  daylight 
saving  time  during  the  period  of  the 
experiment,  school  age  children  were 
not  subjected  to  greater  involvement 
in  accidents  than  the  general  popula- 
tion in  any  period  of  the  day. 
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Another  significant  benefit  from  the 
additional  period  of  daylight  would  be 
the  nationwide  reduction  in  most  cate- 
gories of  crime— a  problem  of  major 
concern  for  most  metropolitan/urban 
areas.  Recent  statistics  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  confirm 
this  and  clearly  indicate  an  increase  in 
violent  crime  across  the  country. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statistics  compiled  by  the 
FBI  and  information  appearing  in 
USA  Today  of  April  24,  1986,  citing 
the  increase  by  major  crime  in  cities 
over  100.000  population,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  without 
question,  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
work  force  is  enroute  home,  would  dis- 
courage criminals  from  threatening  in- 
dividuals returning  to  their  families. 

These  facts  are  strongly  supported 
by  a  study  conducted  by  the  former 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration immediately  following  the  2- 
year  experiment  with  daylight  saving 
time.  The  analysis  showed  consider- 
ably less  violent  crime  for  the  day- 
light-saving period  when  compared  to 
simUar  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
from  our  experiment  with  expanded 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  1970's,  that 
the  benefits  of  an  additional  period  of 
daylight  saving  time  far  outweigh  the 
continuation  of  the  present  6-month 
period.  Expanded  daylight  saving  time 
imposes  no  additional  burdens  upon 
individuals  and  requires  no  further  in- 
volvement by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Clearly,  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  would  do  much  to  improve 
traffic  safety,  protect  our  citizens,  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  by  provid- 
ing more  leisure  time  with  our  fami- 
lies. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  advancing  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  first  Sunday 
in  April.  I  also  want  to  strongly  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Gorton,  Senator  Mitchell, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  Senator 
Wilson  for  their  continuing  vigorous 
leadership  in  working  to  pass  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  USA  Today,  Apr.  24. 1986] 
BiG-CiTT  Crime  Rose  in  1984-85 

Major  crimes  reported  to  police  in  cities 
over  100,000  population  rose  4  percent  for 
1984-85,  according  to  FBI  figures.  Reports 
of  crime  dropped  3  percent  in  1982,  7  per- 
cent in  1983  and  2  percent  in  1984.  Police  in 
the  affected  cities,  noting  that  violent  crime 
grew  5  percent,  blame  drugs  and  economic 
problems.  But  the  nation's  statisticians  feel 
the  rise  may  be  insignificant.  Total  crimes 
reported  by  city  in  1985,  and  percent 
changes  from  1984: 
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Ami  Arlior. 
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12,669 
8,499 

6,846 
12,227 

8,986 
29,651 

9.593 
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7,029 
19,899 
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9,277 
21,751 

13,905 
16,814 

31,279 
48,732 
20.366 
66,121 

67,595 
7,923 
11,701 

9.193 
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+91 
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IM 

+  14.7 
+219 
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+6.8 

NA 
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Jersey  Oty 
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Grand  Rapids... 
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Syracuse.. 
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Chartotle... 


Greensboro.. 
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Roanoke. 

Vir^  Beach... 
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WisconsNi: 


CriRHs 


149.954 
22J$4 
9J77 
4.828 
5.199 
11.050 


37,977 
20J54 
13J07 


5,328 
46,616 

9,591 
46,843 

10,785 
22,720 

10,333 
35.191 

8,290 
38,798 
10,789 
17,471 
33,158 

5,781 
2,879 
24,056 
15,870 
601,467 
22,491 
12,050 
9,235 

33.087 
9.989 
10,588 
10.280 

15.134 
28,533 
43.071 
43J73 
17,077 
24.934 
7,351 

50,059 
32,846 

8.592 
62,257 

5,585 
5,422 
83,667 
28.931 
15,321 
10,099 

13,641 
10,837 
59.965 
31.863 

6,511 
10,843 
19,634 
39,044 

9,185 
21,311 
129,496 
33,697 
58,858 

9,209 
155,910 
12,025 

7,978 
17,579 

9,483 
11.279 
83,591 

9,795 

8,512 
19,037 

7,670 
7,781 
5,112 
7,094 
7,301 

18,427 
6.255 

17,596 
8,130 

15,889 

63,102 
21,002 
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43,944 


CkM|l 
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+4.7 
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+3.9 
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+4.4 
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+5.6 
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+5.7 
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+3.4 
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+8.1 

+  12.6 
+98 

+0.3 
-8.2 


Source:  FBI. 
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UNiFOH  lint  REPOirr 

i9<ft  n£-^iMinr  «nnum.  Rause 


Dm  iMNbtr  of  CrlM  Inf*  orfflnM*  raportad  to  law  awforcawant  agatwiaa  throuRhout  tha  Unltad  Stataa  Ineranaad  «  parcant  durin( 
19M  Mhan  een^arad  to  1980.  Tha  violant  ertaas  of  iwrdar,  fordbla  rapa,  robbary,  and  auravatad  aauult  incraasad  %  parcant  ••  a  troup 
Mtilla  tha  proparty  crlaat  of  burglary ,  larcany-thaft,  and  aotor  vchlcla  thaft  incraaaad  <•  parcant. 

Durli«  tha  rirat  quartar  of  19K,  tha  ineraaaa  waa  3  parcant  ovar  tha  a^M  quartar  of  IW.  Wwn  coaparint  tha  Mcond  and  third ' 
quwtara  of  1964  and  I9d5«  tha  Ineraaaa  Maa  7  parcant  whlla  Vrm  tourxh  quartar  incraaaad  j  parcant. 

Crlaa  Indat  tranda  by  population  groupa  and  by  laotraphie  raslona  appaar  in  Tablaa  1-i  baloM. 
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(2)  Includts  crlMB  raporcad  to  aharlffa*  dapartMnU,  county  poliea  dapartawnta,  and  auu  poUoa  eutalda  Matropolitan  Sutlatleal  Araaa. 
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In  ea^lllfW  trends  for  other  CriM  Indei 
with  1980  being  the  first  l\tll  year  of  this  data 


ISSUED  Sr  WlllM  N.  Webster ,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  InvMtigatlon 
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Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Gorton's 
amendment  to  begin  daylight  saving 
time  the  first  Sunday  in  April.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  measure  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Under  current  law,  April  simrises  are 
the  earliest  of  the  year.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  transfer 
an  hour  of  daylight  from  the  earily 
morning  to  the  early  evening  for  3 
weeks  in  April.  Americans  would  then 
have  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  at  the 
end  of  the  day  for  safer  commuting, 
for  play  time  for  children,  for  shop- 
ping, and  for  leisure  time  with  their 
families.  For  those  400,000  Americans 
who  suffer  from  night  blindness  the 
extra  evening  hour  of  daylight  will 
have  a  very  important  impact  on  their 
lives. 

In  1974  and  1975  the  D.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  found  that  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  reduced 
electric  power  consumption,  saving 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  discour- 
aged violent  crime,  and  reduced  traffic 
fatalities. 

An  extension  would  also  stimulate 
business  activity.  More  than  8,300 
companies  from  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustries have  joined  forces  as  the  day- 
light savings  time  coalition.  The  coali- 
tion estimates  that  an  extension  could 
generate  billions  of  dollars  in  addition- 
al revenues  and  lead  to  the  creation  of 
many  new  jobs. 

Those  who  live  on  the  western  edge 
of  a  time  zone  may  be  concerned  that 
their  children  would  leave  for  school 
in  the  dark.  The  amendment  takes 
this  concern  into  account  by  limiting 
the  extension  to  April.  During  those  3 
weeks  in  April  the  Sun  would  rise  and 
set  about  the  same  time  it  does  now  in 
mid-August  and  early  September. 

Time  is  our  most  valuable  but  fleet- 
ing resource.  An  extension  will  enable 
Americans  to  use  and  enjoy  their  time 
more  fully.  And  that  is  why  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  extension  of 
daylight  savings  time  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  April. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  in  my  judgment  eloquently 
and  with  careful  marshaling  of  the 
evidence  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

D  1600 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
statements  which  he  has  made.  I 
would  like  to  address  just  briefly  one 
question  raised  by  the  opponents  and 
then  insert  some  material  in  the 
Record  before  I  conclude. 

The  opponents  argue  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment  in  part  on  the 
groujids  that  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  opposes  an  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  because,  ac- 


cording to  that  organization,  any 
change  may  well  affect  and  disrupt 
the  balancing  of  interests  among  AM 
radio  broadcasters.  In  particular,  they 
object  to  any  timendment  in  which 
Congress  sets  what  are  known  as  sign- 
on  times  for  daytime  broadcasters. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  myself  does 
not  attempt  to  set  sign-on  times  for 
daytime  broadcasters.  It  recognizes 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's technical  expertise  in  this  area 
and  enables  the  Commission  to  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  by  general 
rules  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est. 

So  the  basis  of  the  concern  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  been  accommodated  by  the 
amendment  which  gives  the  FCC  that 
flexibility. 

Daytime  radio  stations  begin  broad- 
casting at  sunrise  and,  therefore,  they 
fear  that  daylight  saving  time's  later 
sunrises  would  cut  into  their  morning 
drive  time.  However,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that,  if  this  amendment  is  en- 
acted and  becomes  law,  daylight 
saving  time  in  April  would  not  subject 
them  or  anyone  else  to  sunrises  any 
later  than  already  take  place  in  the 
fall  imder  the  current  system. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission already  has  mitigated  the 
impact  of  daylight  saving  time  by 
granting  daytimers  what  is  known  as 
presunrise  authority  in  which  stations 
can  sign  on  at  6  a.m.  regardless  of  sun- 
rise time  but  at  reduced  power.  So  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
cerns of  AM  radio  broadcasters  are  ac- 
commodated in  this  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
safety,  in  1975,  when  daylight  saving 
time  was  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  the  National  Safety  Council 
issued  a  statement  based  upon  a  study 
which  concluded  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  school-age  traffic  fatalities 
due  to  daylight  saving  time. 

On  November  11,  1985,  the  director. 
Standards  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  National  Safety  Council 
wrote  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee regarding  that  study,  in  effect 
stating  that  its  conclusions  were  still 
valid.  And  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  that  letter  of  November  11,  1985, 
which  reads,  in  part: 

The  statement  summarizes  results  of  two 
studies  the  National  Safety  Council  con- 
ducted in  the  early  1970's  concerning  school 
child  traffic  fatalities  arising  out  of  chang- 
ing the  daylight  saving  time  cycle.  In  sum- 
mary, the  studies  indicate  that  extending 
the  daylight  saving  time  cycle  would  not 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  number 
of  school  age  children  or  pedal-cyclists 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  while  going  to  or 
from  school.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
similar  studies  conducted  by  any  other  orga- 
nization since  1975,  nor  do  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  results  of  the  Council's 
studies  are  not  still  valid. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  both  of  these  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Increase  in  School-Age  TRAmc  Fatau- 

TiES  Due  to  Daylight  Savings  Tim,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  Says 

Chicago.— Daylight  savings  time  means 
traveling  to  school  in  darkness  for  many 
young  persons;  but  according  to  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  the  change  in  lighting 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  number  of 
early-morning  fatalities  among  school-age 
children. 

"The  Council's  statistics  department  sur- 
veyed all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  determine  if  there  was  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  school-child  fatali- 
ties for  January,  1974,  as  compared  with 
January,  1973,"  NSC  President  Vincent 
Tofany  explained. 

"The  survey  respondents,  who  represent- 
ed 75  percent  of  our  population  in  42  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  showed  no  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two 
months  in  the  number  of  early-morning  pe- 
destrian and  pedalcycle  fatalities  experi- 
enced by  children  4  through  18  years  old," 
he  said. 

According  to  the  Council,  20  traffic  fatali- 
ties were  recorded  in  January,  1974,  among 
children  aged  4  through  18  walking  or  ped- 
aling during  the  going-to-school  hours  from 
6:00  a.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  By  comparison,  19  fa- 
talities were  recorded  for  January,  1973. 

Thirteen  of  the  20  youthful  traffic  fatali- 
ties in  January,  1974,  were  children  under 
14  years  old.  Council  spokesmen  said. 
Eleven  of  the  19  fatalities  recorded  for  Jan- 
uary, 1973,  were  under  14  years  old. 

Over  a  24-hour  period,  school-age  traffic 
deaths  throughout  the  United  States  were 
down  from  76  fatalities  in  January,  1973,  to 
55  fatalities  in  January,  1974,  the  Council 
reported. 

"Of  the  forty-three  reporting  agencies, 
twenty-nine  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia showed  either  no  changes  or  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  school-age  fatali- 
ties," Tofany  said.  "Three  states— Alaska, 
Arizona  and  Idaho— were  not  included  in 
the  survey  since  they  had  not  shifted  over 
to  daylight  savings  time.  Ten  states— Flori- 
da, Nevada,  Virginia,  Illinois,  New  Mexico, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania— had  increases 
in  the  number  of  schoolage  traffic  fatali- 
ties." 

Of  the  states  with  increased  fatalities, 
Florida,  according  to  the  Council,  showed 
the  biggest  increase— up  five  fatalities  in 
January,  1974,  as  compared  with  January, 
1973.  Council  spokesmen  said  Illinois 
showed  the  second  largest  increase— up  four 
fatalities.  Connecticut  and  North  Carolina 
both  showed  increases  of  three  fatalities, 
while  the  remaining  six  states  reported  in- 
creases of  one  school-age  fatality  each. 

National  Safety  Council, 

November  11, 1985. 
Mr.  Charles  Faust, 
Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Faust:  Concerning  the  issue  of 
the  extension  of  daylight  saving  time,  en- 
closed is  a  statement  the  National  Safety 
Council  presented  to  the  Senate  Commerce 


Committee  November  13,  1975  on  amend- 
ments to  the  "Uniform  Time  Act  of  19M." 

The  statement  summarizes  results  of  two 
studies  the  National  Safety  Council  con- 
ducted in  the  early  1970'8  concerning  school 
child  traffic  fatalities  arising  out  of  chang- 
ing the  daylight  saving  time  cycle.  In  sum- 
mary, the  studies  Indicate  that  extending 
the  daylight  saving  time  cycle  would  not 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  number 
of  school  age  children  or  pedalcyclists  killed 
in  traffic  accidents  while  going  to  or  from 
school.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  similar 
studies  conducted  by  any  other  organization 
since  1975,  nor  do  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  results  of  the  Council's  studies  are 
not  still  valid. 

Extending  the  daylight  saving  time  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  November  would  provide  an 
additional  hour  of  p.m.  daylight  for  the  Hal- 
loween tiick-or-treaters  and  presumably  this 
may  have  some  minor  effect  on  accidents  in- 
volving this  group. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Currie, 
Director,  Standards  and 
Qovemmental  Relations. 

(Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
letter  dated  May  7,  1986,  addressed  to 
the  majority  letuler  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole,  who  expressed  her  support 
for  starting  daylight  saving  time  earli- 
er in  April  as  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. In  part,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's letter  reads: 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  other  agencies  of  government- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— plus  American  in- 
dustry have  shown  that  this  step  would 
reduce  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
damage  on  our  highways,  while  making 
more  efficient  use  of  energy  and  reducing 
certain  types  of  crime.  On  the  basis  of  1983 
figures,  DST  in  April  would  reduce  traffic 
deaths  nationwide  by  a  minimum  of  22,  in- 
juries by  a  minimum  of  1525,  and  societal 
costs  from  auto  accidents  by  a  minimum  of 
$28  million.  I  emphasize  that  each  of  these 
figures  is  a  minimum,  with  possible  savings 
being  as  much  as  twice  as  large. 

The  current  law— the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966— does  not  require  that  anyone  ob- 
serve DST,  it  merely  establishes  a  uniform 
pattern  for  each  year's  observance.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  were  already 
observing  DST  in  1966  because  they  knew  of 
its  advantages.  Studies  over  the  last  twelve 
years  have  consistently  shown  that  the 
American  people  want  more  of  these  advan- 
tages, but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
Federal  law. 

I  note  also  that  the  bill  would  not  push 
DST  into  November,  and  so  would  not  cause 
uncomfortably  late  sunrises  for  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  would  also  not  increase  the 
traffic  hazard  faced  by  any  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation, including  school-age  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  the  majority  leader,  dated  May  7, 
1986,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  May  7, 1988. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  write  to  you  today  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  starting  daylight  saving  time 
(DST)  earlier  in  April.  This  proposal  will  be 
considered  as  floor  amendment  1793  to  8. 
2180. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  other  agencies  of  government- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— plus  American  in- 
dustry have  showiv  that  this  step  would 
reduce  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
damage  on  our  highways,  while  making 
more  efficient  use  of  energy  and  reducing 
certain  types  of  crime.  On  the  basis  of  1983 
figures,  DST  in  April  would  reduce  traffic 
deaths  nationwide  by  a  minimum  of  22,  In- 
juries by  a  minimum  of  1525,  and  societal 
costs  from  auto  cuxidents  by  a  minimum  of 
$28  million.  I  emphasize  that  each  of  these 
figures  is  a  minimum  with  possible  savings 
being  as  much  as  twice  as  large. 

The  current  law— the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966— does  not  require  that  anyone  ob- 
serve DST,  it  merely  establishes  a  uniform 
pattern  for  each  year's  observance.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  were  already 
observing  DST  in  1966  because  they  knew  of 
its  advantages.  Studies  over  the  last  twelve 
years  have  consistently  shown  that  the 
American  people  want  more  of  these  advan- 
tages, but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
Federal  law. 

I  note  also  that  the  bill  would  not  push 
DST  into  November,  and  so  would  not  cause 
uncomfortably  late  sunrises  for  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  would  also  not  increase  the 
traffic  hazard  faced  by  any  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation, including  school-age  children. 

The  bipartisan  effort  to  extend  DST  de- 
serves your  support.  Please  contact  me  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hanpord  Dole. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  this  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  a  small  but  com- 
monsense  proposal  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Nation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  has 
made  some  statements  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  fatalities,  probable  elec- 
tricity savings,  and  so  forth,  and  about 
daytime  radio. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  look 
at  those  who  are  most  concerned 
about  the  so-called  daytime  radio  sta- 
tions. I  have  a  letter  written  on  March 
12,  another  one  on  March  24,  and  an- 
other one  on  March  19. 1  would  like  to 
read  those. 

D  1610 

These  letters  are  signed  by  Edward 
O.  Prltts,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  and  John  F.  DiUe  III, 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Board.  The 
letter  written  on  Msu^h  12  said. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  is  scheduled  to 
consider  H.R.  2096,  or  Senate  Bill  1433,  the 
Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of  1985. 


This  is  the  Senate  bill  they  refer  to 
that  is  being  tacked  onto  this  bill  as  an 
amendment.  And  this  is  a  line  I  think 
that  is  important. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcuters 
Is  opposed  to  this  bill.  The  proposed  legtda- 
tion  would  seriously  impact  on  radio  broad- 
casters. In  order  to  avoid  Interference  of  the 
AM  band,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  struck  a  delicate  balance 
between  various  classes  of  AM  radio  sta- 
tions. This  involves  the  use  of  directional 
antennas,  reduced  power  levels,  and  daytime 
only  stations. 

Let  us  go  back.  The  FCC  has  struck 
a  delicate  balance,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  fracture  the  delicate  balance 
that  has  been  struck  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  Federal  Conununications  Commission 
has  on  several  occasions  In  recent  years 
taken  action  to  preserve  that  balance. 
Therefore,  any  change  in  daylight  savings 
time  may  well  affect  and  disrupt  the  balanc- 
ing of  interest  among  AM  radio  broadcast- 
ers. In  particular,  any  amendment  In  which 
Congress  sets  "sign  on"  times  for  daylight 
broadcasters  will  harm  other  segments  of 
the  AM  radio  industry,  and  place  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  usurping  the  FCC's 
technical  expertise. 

How  can  you  expect  the  FCC  to 
change  the  delicate  balance  just  be- 
cause this  amendment  gives  it  the  au- 
thority to  do  just  that?  They  have  al- 
ready done  it.  And  when  you  extend 
daylight  saving  time  for  3  additional 
weeks,  you  fracture  that  delicate  bal- 
ance. 

Should  the  committee  take  any  action. 
NAB  believes  the  language  In  section  5  of 
the  House-passed  bill  Is  from  a  policy  stand- 
point the  best  way  to  proceed.  This  will 
afford  all  interested  parties  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  to  the  expert  agency. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future. 

Then,  again  on  March  24,  both  the 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
and  chairman  of  the  radio  board  wrote 
another  letter.  It  says: 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  proponents  of  S.  1433— 

That  is,  in  essence,  the  amendment 
that  we  are  discussing  now. 
—the  Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of  198S 
may  by  planning  to  add  their  bill  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment- 
Well,  that  is  Just  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

—to  legislation  that  will  come  before  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration  In  the  near 
future.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters Is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

They  are  reiterating  their  opposition 
In  their  letter  of  March  12  and  their 
letter  of  March  24, 

The  proposed  legislation  would  seriously 
impact  on  radio  broadcasting  In  order  to 
avoid  Interference  on  the  AM  band.  The 
PCC- 

And  they  reiterate, 
—has  struck  a  delicate  balance  between  vari- 
ous classes  of  radio.  We  hope  that  you  will 
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exert  your  opposition  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Again  on  April  9.  these  two  fine  gen- 
tlemen have  gone  from  signing  the 
letter  in  their  full  names  to  just  saying 
Eddie  and  John.  We  have  been  corre- 
sponding with  each  other  so  much  in 
opposition  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
They  say  on  March  24, 1986. 

We  wrote  you  to  alert  you  to  a  possible  at- 
tempt by  proponents  of  Senate  bill  1433  to 
add  their  bill  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  legislation  currently  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. We  now  have  learned  that  the  vehicle 
to  which  they  are  planning  to  offer  their 
amendment  is  S.  2180,  the  FEMA  reauthor- 
ization biU. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening, 
Mr.  President. 

And  we  reiterate  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  strongly  oppose  S. 
1433  and  urges  that  you  oppose  this  attempt 
in  securing  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 
And  they  reiterate  their  positions  in 
the  other  two  letters. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  finding  an- 
other factor  that  has  been  inserted 
into  this  debate  as  it  relates  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  approximately  450  small 
radio  stations  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
said  in  his  statement  in  regard  to  prob- 
able electricity  savings  of  1  percent- 
probable  savings.  It  is  only  probable, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  from 
seasonal  variations  higher  rates  in  fuel 
availability. 

How  can  you  really  say  that  you  will 
probably  save  1  percent?  I  could  say 
you  probably  would  lose  1  percent,  and 
would  not  be  misrepresenting  any- 
thing. Also,  in  some  areas  such  as  Lou- 
isville, on  the  westernmost  fringe  of 
the  time  zone,  daylight  comes  almost 
an  hour  later  than  on  the  east  coast. 
So  consumption  is  actually  increased 
for  my  people.  As  they  get  up  an  horn- 
earlier  in  the  dark,  go  to  work  earlier, 
turn  their  lights  on  sooner,  tiuni  the 
heat  up  earlier,  and  they  are  in  effect 
subsidizing— that  is  that  one-third  we 
talked  about.  The  Senator  from  Wsish- 
ington  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  want  extended 
daylight  savings  time.  But  the  full  fact 
is  that  the  other  one-third  will  be  sub- 
sidizing the  savings  of  the  people  par- 
ticularly on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

Also,  how  significant  is  1  percent  or 
the  probable  saving  of  1  percent?  That 
translates  to  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
ovir  daily  consumption  of  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  However,  the  saving  is  not  all 
in  oil.  About  50  percent  of  that  could 
be  in  coal. 

Reduction  of  traffic  fatalities;  let  us 
look  at  that  just  a  minute— seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  analysis  believes 
that  further  study  may  show  that  day- 
light saving  time  actuaUy  reduces  the 


fatalities  on  the  order  of  IVi  to  2  per- 
cent. Let  us  go  back  to  why. 

Let  us  go  back  to  why  we  have  less 
fatalities.  We  cannot  find  out,  and  tes- 
timony in  the  House  actually  says  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  did 
not  weigh  other  factors  in  this  judg- 
ment such  as  reducing  the  speed  to  55- 
miles  per  hour.  Everyone  knows  that 
is  the  factor  that  saves  lives.  It  is  irref- 
utable. Yet,  we  find  my  colleagues 
here  saying  that  daylight  saving  time 
takes  all  the  credit.  You  just  have  to 
think  that  is  a  little  irresponsible  in 
saying  that  daylight  saving  time  would 
reduce  traffic  fatalities  when  we  all 
know  that  it  was  the  55-miles  per  hour 
that  did  it. 

D  1620 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
said  that  we  would  only  have  to  toler- 
ate 6  weeks  of  additional  darkness  in 
the  western  part  of  each  time  zone. 
Our  children  go  to  school  in  the  dark 
the  rest  of  the  time,  so  we  might  as 
well  just  go  ahead  and  go  to  school  in 
the  dark  for  6  more  weeks. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  reviewed  the  Department  of 
Transportation  conclusions  as  to 
energy  savings  and  as  to  fatalities, 
confirms  the  need  for  extreme  caution 
in  drawing  even  tentative  conclusions. 
Think  about  that.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  warns  us  and 
says  to  use  extreme  caution  in  drawing 
even  tentative  conclusions,  and  a  par- 
ticularly careful  analysis  of  the  data 
base  used  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  studying  fatal  acci- 
dents and  electricity  production  re- 
veals several  respects  in  which  these 
data  are  faulty. 

That  is  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  data  available  did  not  include, 
and  so  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion testified  before  the  house  com- 
mittee, information  about  factors 
other  than  daylight  saving  time  that 
would  influence  electricity  usage,  traf- 
fic fatalities,  for  example,  interlocking 
factors,  energy  conservation  factors, 
gasoline  shortages,  carpooling,  speed 
limit.  All  these  things  were  never  fac- 
tored in.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation agreed. 

So  the  word  "probable"  is  used  now, 
probable  savings. 

When  all  these  things  are  not  fac- 
tored in,  you  know  and  I  know  that 
those  statistics  in  reality  are  wrong. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  their  review  subjected  the  data  to 
additional  analyses  subsequent  to 
those  already  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The 
methodology  used  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  study  represents 
standard  techniques  of  analysis.  In 
several  instances,  however,  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  f  oimd  the  data 


unsuitable   for   application   of   these 
methods. 

So  we  are  here  today  to  debate.  We 
are  here  to  try  to  express  our  feelings, 
the  feelings  of  our  constituents.  I  hope 
those  who  support  this  amendment 
will  exercise  what  I  believe  to  be  their 
better  judgment.  Really,  when  you  get 
down  to  it.  you  are  not  helping  the 
schoolchildren,  you  are  not  helping 
the  farmers,  you  are  not  saving  oil, 
you  are  not  saving  the  use  of  coal,  you 
are  really  not  doing  all  of  these  things. 
In  the  study  as  it  relates  to  reduc- 
tion of  crime,  the  answer  to  that,  by 
some,  is  that  the  criminal  does  not 
worry  about  the  clock.  He  does  not 
care  what  time  it  is.  It  is  just  whether 
it  is  dark  or  not.  So  he  will  go  when- 
ever it  is  dark. 

A  study  on  the  impact  of  daylight 
saving  time  on  crime— and  that  was 
conducted  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Los 
Angeles,  by  the  way— indicates  a  re- 
duction involving  crime  for  daylight 
saving  time  periods  in  Washington, 
DC,  compared  to  the  standard  time 
period  from  1973  to  1975. 
My  goodness,  and  this  is  1986. 
There  was  no  impact  found  in  L.A. 
because  the  data  was  too  coarse.  LEAA 
cautions  against  any  generalization 
from  the  limited  data  base  of  the 
study.  They  did  not  even  factor  into 
this  study  the  effects  of  high-intensity 
lighting  or  police.  All  these  things 
were  not  factored  in.  How  can  you 
have  real  life  study  when  you  do  not 
put  in  all  the  facts? 

It  is  just  like  leaving  out  certain  fac- 
tors as  relates  to  the  saving  of  energy. 
We  see  a  lot  of  polls  that  are  taken, 
and  we  hear  a  lot  of  percentages  read. 
None  of  us  have  seen  the  basic  use  of 
that  poll,  whether  it  was  a  national, 
well-distributed  poll  as  we  would  think 
in  the  political  arena,  how  the  ques- 
tions were  phrased,  whether  the  poll 
was  taken  in  all  of  the  lower  48,  or  just 
taken  in  regional  areas. 

I  just  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  is  not  fair.  It  just  seems  to 
me  you  could  put  in  what  factors  you 
want  and  come  up  with  the  percentage 
you  desire,  and  then  lay  that  down  as 
a  study,  as  fact.  Then  you  begin  to 
question  and  the  admissions  begin  to 
roll— "No.  we  did  not  put  that  in;  no. 
we  did  not  consider  that;  this  was 
taken  11  years  ago.  it  was  taken  12 
years  ago."  What  about  today? 

Are  we  interested  in  saving  oil 
today?  Of  course  not.  The  price  of  gas- 
oline is  down  so  low  we  just  want  to 
store  it  because  we  know  it  is  going  up. 
But  no  one  is  really  concerned  about 
saving  oil  today,  and  this  bill  will  not 
save  any. 

I  hope  that  as  we  debate  this  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  tomorrow  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that,  as  the  lady  wrote  to  me.  it  seems 
like  those  of  us  who  do  not  want  day- 
light saving  time  can  stand  6  months 
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of  daylight  saving  time  and  those  who 
want  more  daylight  saving  time  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  6  months  without 
it. 

That  is  fair.  That  is  down  the 
middle.  It  is  equal  to  everybody.  What- 
ever problems  we  have  today  will  be 
no  more  next  year  than  they  are  now. 
If  we  pass  this  amendment  we  will 
have  more  problems  next  year.  Those 
additional  problems  will  extend.  As 
time  changes,  we  will  probably  want  to 
go  back  to  just  the  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  But  that  is  the  way  it  is. 
That  is  the  way  it  Is. 

D  1630 

We  are  saying  to  one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  "You  sub- 
sidize that  other  two-thirds  so  they 
can  play  tennis  here,  in  Washington, 
and  barbeque  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  first  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky.  Senator  Ford,  that,  on  the 
amendment  that  we  had  previously  in- 
dicated we  would  offer  today  or  tomor- 
row on  scrambling  of  satellite  televi- 
sion signals,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
has  been  an  agreement  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill  [Mr. 
GoRTon],  for  a  hearing  on  July  15.  16, 
or  17.  But  I  want  to  say  the  reason  I 
rise  today  is  to  serve  notice  that  the 
hearings  may  or  may  not  result  in 
what  I  consider  is  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  against  rural  America 
on  the  question  of  the  marketing  of 
scrambled  satellite  television  signals. 

I  think  that  my  Senate  colleagues 
should  know  that  Senator  Ford  and  I 
were  not  planning  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  confuse  the  matter  or  to  de- 
prive the  networks  or  any  of  the  other 
independent  networks,  such  as  ESPN, 
CBN,  CNN,  and  so  on,  of  their  just 
dues.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  said  re- 
peatedly and  I  repeat  now  that  the 
people  from  whom  I  am  receiving  let- 
ters on  this  issue  in  rural  America— 
who  have  already  invested  anywhere 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000  in  a  satellite 
dish  and  who  are  now  being  asked  to 
pay  $400  for  a  decoder  because  every- 
body is  going  to  start  scrambling— 
have  never  suggested  in  any  of  the 
correspondence  I  have  received  that 
they  are  looking  for  something  for 
nothing.  What  they  want  is  fairness. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  to  receive  a  scrambled  signal. 
But  they  have  had  to  make  a  substan- 
tial Investment— say  $5.000— for  a  dish 
which  their  city  cousins  never  had  to 
make;  they  also  had  to  pay  $400  for  a 
decoder  which  their  city  cousins  never 
had  to  pay.  Further,  with  regard  to 
HBO,  the  average  charge  for  descram- 
bllng  HBO's  signal  is  29  percent 
higher  than  their  city  cousins  have  to 


pay,  assuming  their  couains  pay  the 
national  retail  average  for  HBO. 

I  take  the  position  that  if  we  do 
nothing,  it  discriminates  against  the 
1.400,000  dish  owners  who  live  outside 
a  cable  franchise  area.  We  have  people 
In  Arkansas  who,  until  the  satellite 
dishes  came  along,  never  received  a 
signal  of  any  kind.  We  have  areas  of 
my  State— in  the  Ouachitas  and  the 
Ozarks— which  are  not  dissimilar  frdm 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  If  you  live  down  in  a  valley, 
chances  are  you  are  not  going  to  get  a 
television  signal  of  any  kind. 

Right  now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
upset.  I  never  heard  from  anybody 
until  the  word  got  out  last  Thursday 
and  Friday  that  Senator  Ford  and  I 
were  going  to  offer  this  amendment. 
Suddenly,  I  am  hearing  from  many 
network  executives  and  cable  opera- 
tors. All  I  ever  asked  for  in  the  begin- 
ning was  hearings  on  this  matter  to 
determine  whether  of  not  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  being  enforced  and 
whether  or  not  an  interindustry  dis- 
cussion would  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  Why  not  let  the  interested  indus- 
tries discuss  some  reasonable  formula 
for  resolving  this  knotty  problem? 

The  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away. 
If  we  are  getting  hearings— and  I  want 
to  make  this  crystal  clear— as  simply  a 
temporary  palliative  so  we  will  not 
offer  this  amendment.  I  promise,  we 
will  be  back. 

I  have  perhaps  a  greater  Interest 
than  some  of  my  colleagues  have,  al- 
though any  Senator  from  a  rural  State 
has  assuredly  heard  from  any  of  his 
constituents  who  have  satellite  anten- 
nas. I  have  a  greater  interest  in  this 
because  a  year  ago,  2,500  people  in  my 
State  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  dishes.  We  are  either  the 
largest  or  the  second-largest  State  in 
the  Nation  in  the  manufacture  of  sat- 
ellite dishes.  There  were  2,500  people 
in  my  State  manufacturing  satellite 
antennas  a  year  ago.  Today,  that 
figure  is  down  to  500.  Sales  have  de- 
clined 80  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Why?  because  of  two  things:  The  exor- 
bitant cost  that  people  must  pay  to  re- 
ceive programs  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  or  not  every  signal  is  going 
to  be  scrambled  and  at  what  cost  to 
dish  owners. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  my  col- 
leagues for  a  worker,  we  will  say.  who 
lives  1  mile  beyond  a  franchise  zone  of 
a  cable  company  to  pay  more  than  his 
brother,  who  happens  to  live  a  mile 
and  a  half  inside  It?  His  brother  gets 
almost  everything  this  gentleman  is 
getting  simply  because  he  lives  just 
inside  a  cable  system  for  $35  a  month. 
If  the  dish  owner  gets  any  of  it,  he  has 
to  make  anywhere  from  a  $2,000  to 
$10,000  Investment,  pay  the  $395  for 
the  decoder  and  then  negotiate  a  deal 
for  each  channel;  $12.95  Is  the  going 
rate  for  HBO.  29  percent  higher  than 


the  average  cost  If  you  happen  to  live 
In  town. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  President.  Is  that  dis- 
criminatory or  not?  I  believe  in  the 
free  marketplace  and  I  have  been  told. 
"Don't  worry  about  It.  The  prices  of 
these  decoders  are  going  to  decline." 
When?  How  much?  The  decoder  right 
now  is  $395.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  that  decoder  should  cost  the  cus- 
tomer between  $175  to  $195.  That 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Why  are  we  delaying  an  issue  which 
is  so  patently  discriminatory?  There  is 
a  woman  who  lives  in  my  State  named 
Dianne  Davis.  She  and  her  husband 
live  in  St.  Joe.  St.  Joe  is  a  community 
of  probably  no  more  than  500  or  700 
people.  They  live  just  outside  of  town 
and  they  happen  to  live  down  in  a 
valley— or  at  least,  they  live  behind  a 
high  mountain.  Until  7  years  ago,  they 
got  nothing— no  signal.  Nobody  wor- 
ried about  them.  They  chose  to  live  in 
a  geographic  area  where  they  could 
not  get  a  signal.  So  they  make  a  $5,000 
investment  and  they  begin  to  get  the 
news  like  everybody  else  in  America.  I 
am  told  that  75  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  television  for  all  their  news.  I 
do  not  think  that  applied  to  Dianne 
and  her  husband,  but  nevertheless, 
they  are  in  the  same  position  as 
400,000  American  homes  who,  without 
a  satellite  dish,  can  get  no  television 
signal. 

Think  about  this:  They  are  going  to 
have  to  buy  a  decoder  just  to  get  the 
news.  They  are  going  to  have  to  buy  a 
decoder  to  get  the  networks  which  you 
can  get  in  town  without  even  being  on 
cable,  and  only  then  if  the  networks 
agree  to  msLklng  their  scrambled  signal 
accessible. 

I  bought  a  new  television  set  for  my 
apartment  in  Little  Rock  the  other 
day,  and  I  brought  it  in  and  set  it  up 
on  a  table  and  I  lifted  the  rabbit  ears 
and  I  got  five  stations  immediately. 
Dianne  Davis  could  buy  a  television 
set  and  put  up  an  antenna  200  feet 
high  and  she  still  could  not  get  any 
kind  of  signal.  And  now  the  networks 
are  talking  about  scrambling.  CBS  is 
getting  ready  to  scramble  before  the 
date  for  these  hearings.  They  are  not 
planning  to  make  their  signal  accessi- 
ble at  all. 

So  the  networks  are  going  to  scram- 
ble. They  and  others  are  going  to 
scramble  a  signal  to  get  at  the  roughly 
400,000  people  who  live  inside  cable 
areas  and  have  dishes  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  getting  an  advertiser-free 
cable  signal.  In  the  process,  they  are 
depriving  another  IMi  million  people 
who  have  satellite  dishes  from  getting 
their  signal  at  all.  We  simply  must  re- 
solve this  knotty  problem,  and  I  hope 
hearings  will  accomplish  this. 
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Now.  if  you  want  to  stand  on  the 
proposition  that  the  free  marketplace 
will  resolve  this,  that  is  one  way  of  re- 
solving it.  But  it  is  going  to  create  a 
tremendous  financial  burden  on  a  lot 
of  people  and  most  of  them  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  various  programmers  and  their 
plans  to  scramble  as  best  we  can  figure 
it  out.  This  is  our  factsheet.  This  is 
something  we  have  put  together  on 
our  own.  But  it  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  For  ex- 
ample: BET,  Black  Entertainment  Tel- 
evision, plans  to  scramble  in  1987; 
CBN,  the  fourth  quarter  of  1986;  CNN, 
July  1986;  Cinemax,  January  1986. 
They  are  already  scrambling.  Disney 
channel,  July  1986;  ESPN,  late  1986; 
Financial  News  Network,  no  firm  date; 
CNN  Headline  News,  July  1986;  Home 
Box  Office,  January  1986.  They  are  al- 
ready scrambling.  Lifetime,  1987; 
MTV.  July  1986.  Another  that  will  be 
scrambled  by  the  time  we  complete 
hearings.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  plan  to 
scramble  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

If  each  one  that  plans  to  scramble 
before  the  end  of  this  year  charged 
the  consumer  $5  to  unlock  their  par- 
ticular signal,  the  cost  will  be  about 
$60  to  $80  a  month  for  rural  people, 
for  something  that  people  in  town  get 
for  a  maximum  of  $40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

SCRAMBUNG  PUUf  S 

BET  (Black  Entertainment  TV)— 1987. 
Bravo — No  firm  date. 
CBN— 4th  Quarter.  1986. 
CNN-July  1986. 
Cinemax— January  1986. 
Disney  Channel— July  1986. 
ESPN— Late  1986. 

Financial  News  Network— no  firm  date. 
CNN  Headline  News— July  1986. 
Home  Box  Office— January  1986. 
Home  Theater  Network— no  firm  date. 
Lifetime— 1987. 

MTV:  Music  Videos-July  1986. 
The  Movie  Channel— May  1986. 
The  Nashville  Network— No  firm  date. 
Nickelodeon— July  1986. 
Playboy  Chaimel— 1987. 
Showtime— May  1986. 
TEMPO— September  1986. 
USA    Cable    Network— Fourth    Quarter. 
1986. 
VH-1  Video  Hits— July  1986. 
WOR  (superstation)— March  1986. 
WTBS— September  1986. 

NETWORK  FEEDS 

NBC:  Most  broadcasting  to  affiliates  over 
cable  lines,  except  some  news. 

ABC:  Plans  to  scramble  in  1987. 

CBS:  Scrambles  part  time  beginning  May 
27.  1986;  no  plan  to  allow  access  to  dish 
owners. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  problem  of 
equity  here.  We  are  not  trying  to  hurt 
anybody.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  can  be  resolved  in  a  way  that  is 


fair  to  the  rural  dish  owners,  fair  to 
the  cable  television  companies  across 
America,  fair  to  the  networks,  and  fair 
to  all  of  those  independent  networks  I 
mentioned. 

The  reason  we  want  hearings  is  to 
decide  what  the  fairest  and  best  way 
to  resolve  the  issue  may  be.  We  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  do  economic 
harm  to  any  of  these  people.  By  the 
same  token,  I  admit  that  my  interest  is 
in  protecting  people  who  have  nobody 
else  to  protect  them  except  their  elect- 
ed representatives. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rose  today  not  to 
talk  about  daylight  saving  time.  I 
intend  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  that  issue.  I  just  want  to 
say  this  issue  is  not  going  to  t)e  over  if 
it  is  not  resolved  in  some  kind  of  fair 
manner  for  the  rural  satellite  dish 
owners  of  American. 

D.S.  FIRE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
FIRE  ACADEMY 

(By  request  of  Senator  Gorton,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  for  his 
leadership  on  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  and  the  National 
Fire  Academy. 

The  budget  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  with  my  sup- 
port, calls  for  unspecified  additional 
savings  in  activities  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration.  The  fire  pre- 
vention, education  and  control  activi- 
ties to  be  authorized  by  S.  2180  fall 
with  this  jurisdiction. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  try  to  achieve  these 
savings  by  terminating  or  drastically 
reducing  funding  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Fire 
Academy.  Fire  is  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  this  country.  Too 
often  it  is  reported  that  this  needless 
loss  of  life  could  have  been  prevented 
through  a  smoke  alarm,  better  build- 
ing materials  and,  most  important, 
better  education  and  information. 
Spending  can  be  reduced  in  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  Government's 
emergency  management  activities  if 
necessary  to  meet  the  targets  con- 
tained in  the  resolution. 

S.  2180  already  reflects  the  goal  of 
reducing  Federal  spending.  The  bill 
provides  an  18-percent  cut  from  the 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  a  7-per- 
cent cut  from  the  current  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

The  bill  will  support  the  Academy  as 
well  as  other  programs  by  continuing 
the  valuable  courses  of  instruction 
provided  to  firefighters  and  other 
emergency  personnel.  It  will  also  re- 
store the  travel  stipends  and  lodging 
costs  for  the  students.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  many  local  jurisdictions  who 


are  unable  to  afford  the  costs  of  send- 
ing their  people  for  this  vital  training. 

Many  of  the  12,000  people  per  year 
who  train  at  the  Academy  are  volun- 
teer firefighters.  They  attend  the 
weekend  programs  and  without  the 
National  Fire  Academy,  these  dedicat- 
ed people  would  not  be  able  to  learn 
from  the  professional  staff. 

The  programs  authorized  under  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  are  too  important  to  lose.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  have  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
and  the  National  Fire  Academy  elimi- 
nated or  reduced.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  find  ways  to  make 
the  required  budget  savings  without 
impeding  essential  Federal  efforts  in 
the  field  of  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk,  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1720 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
McCoNNEix).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  6  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  May  16,  1986, 
received  the  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May 
16.  1986  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  one  of  his  secretaries. 


States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President    pro    tempore    (Mr.    Thur- 

MOlfD). 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  120.  A  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988.  and  1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  26,  1986.  as  "National  Interstate  High- 
way Day." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  loan  restructuring  and 
interest  rates. 

ENROIXCD  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  1:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  4382.  An  act  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  Providence  Hospital: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18,  1986.  through  May  24, 
1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11, 1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1,  1986,  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4. 1986; 

S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1986,  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day",  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  four  thousand  mile 
human  chain  from  coast  to  coast: 

S.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-24,  1986  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week". 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Jime  26, 1986,  as  "National  Interstate  High- 
way Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  to  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  agricultural  loan  restructuring  and  Inter- 
est rates,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  May  20, 1986: 

S.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  William  C.  Lee  eoid  to 
designate  June  6,  1986.  as  "William  C.  Lee 
Day". 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  19,  1986,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

ShJ.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1086,  as  "Hands  Across  America 
Day",  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  efforts  toward  combating  do- 
mestic hunger  with  a  four  thousand  mile 
human  chain  from  coast  to  coast; 

S.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  18-24,  1086  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 
Week". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimicatlons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-3161.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  the  Antl-Deflclency 
Act  in  the  Federal  Telecommunications 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3162.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  the 
President  has  determined  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  extend  credit  in  excess  of 


tSO  million  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  purposes  of  two  thermal  power 
■tations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3ie3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corpa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3164.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
lease  prospectus  for  acquisition  of  space  for 
the  IRS  in  PhiladelphU,  PA.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3165.  A  communication  irom  the  Di- 
rector of  OIRM.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of  records: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3166.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
council's  1085  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3167.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  an  investigation  by  the  Secret 
Service  Into  allegations  of  misuse  of  Gov- 
ernment vehicles  and  misconduct  by  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Mint  In  San  Franacisco: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3168.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  In- 
terim report  on  chiuiges  In  matters  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  biennial  report  on  the  Senior 
Executive  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3169.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  plan  for  the  use  of 
funds  awarded  the  White  Earth  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indiana;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3170.  A  communication  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Legion's  financial 
statements  for  1985:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3171.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
projects  Initiating  special  recreation  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3172.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  under  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  15,  1986,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  16,  1986,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  committee  of 
conference: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2672)  to  redesignate  the  New  York 
International    and    Bulk    Mall    Center   In 
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Jersey  City,  NJ,  as  the  "New  Jersey  Intema- 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 


On  May  29, 1986.  the  Foundation  for 
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As  a  member  of  the  honorary  com- 


section  303(a)  of  that  Act  be  waived  with  re- 


the  first  time  since  1884  by  the  people  of 
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Jersey  City,  NJ,  u  the  "New  Jersey  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center."  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  former  postal  employee  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at  the  New 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  NJ,  as  "Michael  McDermott 
Place"  (Rept.  No.  9»-302). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act 
in  section  601  of  tiUe  17,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  and 
public  distribution  of  certain  copyrighted 
material  (with  minority  views)  (Rept.  No. 
9»-303). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Qovemmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  410.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2671. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 

S.  Res.  409.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  tax  reform  leg- 
islation, when  that  bill  is  signed  into  law, 
remain  unchanged  for  a  minimum  of  5  years 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic 
growth  and  opportunity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  410.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2672;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  Res.  411.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  Senate 
for  those  working  for  freedom  and  against 
communism  in  Southwest  Africa/Namibia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dahtorth): 
S.  2464.  A  bill  to  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  appointments  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  ytr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kra- 
ifEDT,  Mr.  DoLK,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Nicrles,  Mr.  Humprret, 
Mr.     Zorinskt,     Mr.     Riecle.     Mr. 
IHOUYE,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Grass- 
let,  Mr.  Matsumaga.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  BinwicK,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hollings.      Mr.      C^hanston,      Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Kkrrt,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr.  Gramm,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  25.  1986,  through  May  31, 
1986,  as  "Critical  Care  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Behtsem,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Murkowski,     Mr.     Nickles,     Mr. 
NUNN,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Quatle.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1987  as  "The  National  Year  of  the  Ameri- 
cas"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  and 
Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and  re- 
ferred (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Inoxtye,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
BxTRDiCK,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  McC:lure,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  SPEcrrER,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  25.  1986. 
through  May  31.  1986.  as  "Critical 
Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

critical  care  week 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  designates  the  last  week  in  May 
as  "Critical  Care  Week."  Passage  of 
this  resolution  will  assist  private  ef- 
forts to  increase  public  awareness,  im- 
prove family  support  programs  and  ad- 
vance the  research  of  critical  care 
medicine. 

Critical  care  medicine  is  a  broad 
term  describing  the  medical  treatment 
for  patients  in  life-threatening  situa- 
tions requiring  immediate  care.  Coro- 
nary, respiratory,  neonatal,  trauma, 
and  intensive  care  units  are  all  part  of 
critical  care  medicine. 

There  are  already  more  than  4,300 
critical  care  units  in  the  United  States. 
Where  these  units  are  available,  they 
often  serve  as  many  as  15  percent  of 
hospital  inpatients.  Every  congression- 
al district  has  a  constituent  who  has 
depended  on  critical  care  medicine. 
For  instance  in  1984  there  were  1.1 
million  critical  care  cases  in  California 
or,  in  a  State  of  25  million,  1  out  of  24 
citizens  needed  critical  care  medicine. 

Critical  care  is  comprised  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  therapists,  and  industry 
dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  care  to  the 
critically  ill.  These  individuals  must 
specialize  in  many  different  areas  of 
medicine  since  critically  ill  patients 
may  develop  complications  which 
overlap  any  one  medical  specialty. 


On  May  29. 1986.  the  Foundation  for 
Critical  Care  Medicine  will  hold  a 
fundraiser  to  increase  public  education 
efforts.  I.  along  with  Senator  Kennedy. 
am  an  honorary  cochalrman  of  this 
event  and  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
fellow  colleagues  who  are  honorary 
committee  members  for  giving  their 
support  to  this  effort.  It  is  clear  that 
critical  care  is  a  vital  medical  profes- 
sion deserving  of  congressional  recogni- 
tion and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  Joint  resolution  which  desig- 
nates May  25-31  as  "Critical  Care 
Week."  This  week  is  dedicated  to  en- 
hance public  education  efforts,  to  im- 
prove family  support  programs,  and  to 
underline  the  commitment  of  thou- 
sands of  health  care  professionals  who 
devote  their  professional  lives  to  the 
care  of  patients  who  need  immediate 
and  advanced  medical  services. 

There  are  millions  of  cases  annually 
across  the  Nation  where  such  care  is 
essential.  Auto  accidents,  strokes,  and 
neonatal  complications  all  are  exam- 
ples of  life-threatening  situations 
where  critical  care  must  be  swift  and 
expert.  The  timing  of  "Critical  Care 
Week"  is  particularly  relevant,  too.  be- 
cause as  we  enter  the  summer  season 
the  numbers  of  swimming  and  boating 
accidents  will  rise. 

While  we  all  hope  that  we  will  never 
be  in  need  of  critical  care,  we  want 
care  to  be  accessible  and  excellent  If 
the  necessity  should  arise.  We  want 
that  service  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
loved  ones.  And  we  want  it  to  be  avail- 
able in  our  neighborhoods  and  wherev- 
er we  may  travel. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  many  professionals 
across  America  who  are  devoted  to 
critical  c^are. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Hatch,  regarding  critical  care.  I  am 
pleased  he  has  brought  this  serious 
issue  to  our  attention. 

Critical  care  is  a  rapidly  changing 
and  expanding  area  of  medicine.  It  in- 
cludes intensive  care  units,  trauma 
centers,  bum  units,  coronary  care 
units,  and  neonatal  and  pediatric 
ICU's.  Without  a  doubt,  critical  care 
addresses  the  most  chronic  and  inten- 
sive illnesses  in  the  country. 

Critical  care  affects  individuals  we 
come  into  contact  with  daily.  In  1984. 
1  out  of  every  24  individuals  needed 
critical  care.  Many  of  these  cases  were 
individuals  involved  in  auto  accidents, 
heart  attacks,  strokes,  or  industrial  ac- 
cidents. In  1984.  44,241  individuals 
died  in  auto  accidents;  547.000  died  as 
a  result  of  a  heart  attack;  and  156.000 
died  from  a  stroke. 


As  a  member  of  the  honorary  com- 
mittee of  the  Foimdation  for  Critical 
Care  Medicine.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  recognition  of  such  worthy 
medical  services.  I  am  committed  to 
quality  care  In  this  area  and  to  in- 
creased public  education  and  aware- 
ness about  critical  care  medicine. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Increased  aware- 
ness about  critical  care  will  help  this 
Nation  better  address  this  serious 
problem.9 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Due  to  a  mechanical  malfunction, 
the  additional  cosponsors  for  May  19, 
1986.  will  be  shown  in  the  Record  of 
May  20. 1986. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  409— SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
TAX  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MATTINGLY     submitted  the 
following   resolution;    which   was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  Res.  409 

Whereas  previous,  constant,  and  conflict- 
ing policy  changes  in  the  tax  code  by  the 
Congress  make  it  difficult  for  individuals  to 
properly  plan  for  their  future; 

Whereas  such  constant  and  conflicting 
policy  changes  by  the  Congress  retard  cap- 
ital formation  by  increasing  risks; 

Whereas  such  constant  and  conflicting 
policy  changes  by  the  Congress  place  undue 
burdens  on  Individuals  and  businesses  by  re- 
quiring the  otherwise  unnecessary  utiliza- 
tion of  financial  resources  in  anticipation  of 
such  changes  and  modifications; 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
drained  of  limited  resources  In  trying  to 
adapt  to  such  changes  in  the  tax  code,  and 
the  ensuing  problems  are  in  turn  trans- 
ferred to  taxpayers; 

Whereas  one  of  the  greatest  burdens 
placed  upon  small  businesses  Is  the  paper- 
work required  to  comply  with  the  tax  code, 
and  constant  changes  by  Congress  unnessar- 
ily  compound  this  paperwork  burden; 

Whereas  any  tax  reform  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  should  stimulate  economic 
growth,  encourage  Investment,  promote  cap- 
ital formation,  expand  Job  opportunities, 
and  encourage  savings:  and 

Whereas  the  American  taxpayer  deserves 
certainty  In  the  tax  treatment  of  economic 
decisions:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  tax  reform  legislation, 
when  that  bill  Is  signed  into  law,  remain  un- 
changed for  a  minimum  of  five  years,  so  as 
to  provide  stability  for  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  private  sector. 


section  303(a)  of  that  Act  be  waived  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  2073,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ee's Retirement  System  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  to 
provide  supplemental  retirement  benefit* 
for  employees  of  the  federal  civilian  service 
who  are  covered  by  Social  Security  as  man- 
dated by  the  Social  Security  Amendment! 
of  1983. 

H.R.  2673  would  violate  section  303(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  new  entitlement  au- 
thority to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1987  and  would  result  in  a  change  In 
revenues  effective  during  fiscal  year  1987, 
before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  has  been  agreed 
to. 

The  budget  authority  provided  in  H.R. 
2672  authorizes  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employing  agency  to  the 
pension  system  to  fund  future  retirement 
benefits  and  authorizes  the  payment  of  en- 
titlement benefits  to  Individuals  qualifying 
for  such  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2673. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410— WAIV- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2672 

Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  410 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  section  303(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  411-EX- 
PRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR 
•THOSE  WORKING  FOR  FREE- 
DOM AND  AGAINST  COMMU- 
NISM IN  SOUTH  AFRICA/NA- 
MIBIA 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Ru.  411 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  U.S.  foreign  policy  as 
opposing  Soviet-backed  terrorist  compalgns 
to  subvert  or  seize  control  of  non-Soviet 
countries  and  territories  In  various  parts  of 
the  world,  Including  Central  America,  S.E. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Afghanistan  and 
South  West  Africa; 

Whereas,  approximately  40.000  Cuban 
combat  soldiers  and  several  thousand  Soviet 
and  East  German  advisers  presently  occupy 
Angola  and  lend  support  to  the  Soviet- 
backed  terrorist  campaign  of  SWAPO 
(South  West  Africa  People's  Organization), 
operating  from  bases  In  southern  Angola,  to 
seize  control  of  Namibia  before  that  terri- 
tory can  achieve  internationally  acceptable 
Independence; 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly continues  to  designate  SWAPO  as 
the  "sole  and  authentic"  representative  of 
the  people  of  Namibia,  accord  SWAPO  per- 
manent observer  status  at  the  U.N.,  and  fi- 
nance SWAPO  propaganda  offices  and 
meetings  throughout  the  world,  while  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  various  Namlblan  par- 
ties who  make  up  Namibia's  Multi-Party 
Conference; 

Whereas,  on  June  17,  1985,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  voluntarily  and  as  a  result 
of  the  peaceful  negotiations  with  Namibia's 
political  leaders  of  the  Namibia  Multi-Party 
Conference,  effected  a  complete  transfer  of 
all  administrative  powers  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment that  were  previously  exercised  by 
the  Administrator-General  for  Namibia,  and 
official  appointed  by  South  Africa; 

Whereas,  Namibia's  political  party  leaders 
itu;tlng  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Namibia 
immediately  established  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Government  of  National  Unity  and 
Invited  all  political  parties.  Including 
SWAPO,  to  participate  in  exercising  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  enjoyed  for 


the  fint  time  since  1884  by  the  people  of 
Namibia; 

Whereas,  Namibia's  Tranaittonal  Oovem- 
ment  of  National  Unity  oppoMS  atwrtheld 
in  all  Its  forms  and  haa  abolished  apartheid 
in  Namibia; 

Whereas,  SWAPO,  under  Soviet  direction, 
haa  refused  to  cooperate  or  participate  in 
any  democratic  or  peaceful  process  leadlnf 
to  Namlblan  Independence; 

Whereas,  historic  U.S.  foreign  policy  haa 
encouraged  and  aided  Indigenous  political 
groups  and  similar  organizations  in  develop- 
ing countries  which  seek  to  establish  non- 
Soviet  controlled  and  democratic  govern- 
ments: 

Whereas.  Namibia's  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  and  the  various  po- 
litical parties  comprising  Namibia's  Multi- 
Party  Conference  represent  the  most  hope- 
ful, reasonable  and  constructive  avenue  to 
achieve  peace  in  South  West  Africa  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  United  States; 

Now,  therefore  be  It.  resolved:  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  should  continue  to 
pursue  serious  multi-lateral  initiatives 
aimed  at  achieving  removal  of  all  Cuban 
combat  troops  now  occupying  Angola,  clo- 
sure of  all  SWAPO  bases  in  southern 
Angola  and  Impartiality  by  United  Nations 
In  treatment  of  all  Namlblan  political  par- 
ties wishing  to  appear  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and 

(2)  The  Department  of  State  should  im- 
mediately establish  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  all  political  parties  who  make  up  the  Na- 
mibia Multi-Party  Conference  and  Namibia 
Transitional  Government  of  National  Unity, 
and 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  should 
Implement  Its  support  for  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Government  of  National  Unity  pend- 
ing a  negotiated  plan  for  internationally  ac- 
ceptable Independence  by— 

(a)  Establishing  an  Interest  section  in 
Windhoek. 

(b)  Dispatching  a  delegation  of  officials  to 
Windhoek  for  bilateral  Ulks. 

(c)  Including  Namibia  among  African  na- 
tions receiving  aid  from  the  U.S.  and  inter- 
national organizations  the  U.S.  supports. 

(d)  Establishing  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tion in  Namibia. 

(e)  Encouraging  U.S.  private  Investment  in 
Namibia. 

(f)  Supporting  Namibia's  control  of  Its 
fishing  industry  by  requiring  other  nations 
to  adhere  to  generally  recognized  Interna- 
tional rules  and  existing  agreements. 

(g)  Inviting  all  Namlblan  political  parties. 
Including  Namibia's  Multi-Party  Confererice 
and  SWAPO,  to  meet  In  an  all-parties  con- 
ference to  develop  a  consensus  on  the  time 
and  method  for  achieving  Independence  of 
Namibia  free  from  foreign  control. 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 19  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
State  appointed  a  12-member  Advisory 
Committee  on  South  Africa  to  recom- 
mend measures  the  United  States  can 
take  to  "encourage  peaceful  change" 
in  South  Africa  and  "be  most  effective 
in  promoting  equal  rights  in  South 
Africa  and  ending  apartheid." 

The  Namlblan  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  and  the  Multi- 
Party  Conference  are  exercising  all 
powers  of  local  self-government  pend- 
ing genuine  Independence  for  Na- 
mibia, which  since  1920  has  been  ad- 
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ministered  by  South  Africa  pursuant 
to  a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 

The  Namibia  TGNU  and  Multi- 
Party  Conference  support  the  U.S. 
policy  of  peaceful  change  and  an  end 
to  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Indeed, 
on  April  9  of  this  year  the  Namibian 
National  Assembly  abolished  apart- 
heid in  South  West  Africa/Namibia. 

In  order  to  support  President  Rea- 
gan's policy  of  U.S.  Government  sup- 
port for  internal  political  groups  op- 
posing the  Soviet  expansionist  cam- 
paign in  southern  Africa,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  following  "sense  of  the 
Senate"  resolution  for  consideration 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1967 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2180)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  indicate  that 
daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
savings  in  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption; 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforts 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings; and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime,  improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "last  Sunday  of  April"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "first  Sunday  of  April". 

(c)  Any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  State 
with  parts  thereof  in  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 


(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(aKl)  of 
such  Act  by  a  State  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone, 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  such  Act  unless  the 
State,  by  law,  provides  that  such  exemption 
shall  not  apply. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  mak^  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  includ- 
ing the  public's  interest  in  receiving  inter- 
ference-free service. 

(2)  Such  general  rules,  or  interim  action, 
may  include  variances  with  respect  to  oper- 
ating pH>wer  and  other  technical  operating 
characteristics. 

(3)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such 
general  rules,  they  may  be.  varied  with  re- 
spect to  particular  stations  and  areas  be- 
cause of  the  exigencies  in  each  case. 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  if  such  effective  date  occurs  in 
any  calendar  year  after  March  1,  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  calendar  year. 


that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  conduct  the  following 
oversight  hearings: 

Monday.  Jtme  16,  beginning  at  1 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  the  second  waste  reposi- 
tory site  selection  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management. 

Monday,  June  23.  beginning  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  on  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's budget  authority— Office  of 
Energy  Research  and  Office  of  Envi- 
ronment, Health  and  Safety. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record,  should  write  to  the 
Subconunittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Ms.  Mari- 
lyn Meigs  or  Mr.  K.P.  Lau  on  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  202-224-4431. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  committee  business  ses- 
sion to  consider  reporting  the  nomina- 
tions of  Hon.  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.  and 
Dr.  Marvin  R.  Duncan  to  be  members 
of  the  Farm  Credit  administration 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  on 
Tuesday,  May  20,  1986,  in  room  332, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Warren  Oxford  or  Terry  Wear  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  committee's 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  May  16. 
1986,  Congressional  Record,  con- 
tained a  misprint.  The  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  implementation  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  Public  Law  97- 
177.  will  take  place  on  Thursday.  June 
19,  1986,  and  not  in  July,  as  was  erro- 
neously printed  by  the  Record.  The 
hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  and 
will  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Wil- 
liam B.  Montalto,  procurement  policy 
counsel  for  the  committee,  at  224- 
5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  May  19.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  pending  product  liability  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.N.  VOTING  PATTERNS  SEND 
DISTURBING  SIGNAI^S 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Year  of  Liberty,  the  year  during 
which  we  will  rededicate  the  statue  in 
New  York  harbor  that  for  the  past 
century  has  welcomed  to  our  shores 
and  to  a  new  life  the  oppressed,  impov- 
erished citizens  of  the  world. 

And  in  rededicating  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  that  make  this 
Nation  great,  we  also  are  renewing  our 
commitment  as  a  nation  blessed  by 
prosperity  to  help  those  countries  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

American  largesse  is  historic.  It  also 
is  taken  for  granted.  And  while  we 
should  never  as  a  nation  turn  our 
backs  on  those  in  need,  we  must  seri- 
ously consider  our  priorities  in  giving 
aid  to  the  world. 

Consider  this  disturbing  fact:  The 
159  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 


tions voted  against  American  interests 
in  the  General  Assembly  last  year  on 
average  80  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  annual  "Kasten  Report," 
the  study  of  U.N.  voting  patterns  done 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  ac- 
cordance with  legislation  I  sponsored 
requiring  these  annual  reports. 

The  report  shows  that  once  again 
Israel  is  our  staunchest  ally,  siding 
with  us  on  91.5  percent  of  the  votes 
before  the  General  Assembly.  A 
number  of  our  NATO  allies— the 
United  Kingdom  (86.6  percent).  West 
Germany  (84.4  percent).  France  (82.7 
percent,  up  from  72  percent  in  1984), 
Belgium  (82.3  percent),  and  Italy  (81.8 
percent)  all  increased  their  support  for 
the  United  States. 

But,  unfortunately,  they  were  the 
exceptions  to  what  is  becoming  a  dis- 
turbing rule. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  time,  on 
most  of  the  critical  issues  facing  our 
Nation,  we  stand  almost  alone  in  the 
United  Nation. 

According  to  the  State  Department 
analysis,  the  key  issues  before  the 
General  Assembly  included  positions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  on  terror- 
ism, the  Soviet  invasion  and  continued 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Vietnam's 
occupation  of  Cambodia,  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict,  apartheid,  human  rights 
abuses  in  several  countries,  and  efforts 
to  delete  instances  of  name  calling 
against  various  United  States  foreign 
policy  positions. 

It  is  a  sad  reality,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  cannot  even  count  on  other 
NATO  allies  to  support  our  positions 
with  any  consistency.  Turkey  and 
Greece,  particularly,  two  countries 
which  receive  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  United  States  aid  each  year, 
voted  consistently  against  us— Turkey 
60  percent  of  the  time  and  Greece  66 
percent  of  the  time. 

Turkey  refused  to  criticize  human 
rights  abuses  in  Iran  and  supported 
name-calling  attacks  against  United 
States  policy  in  the  Middle  East— both 
considered  key  votes  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
strongest  opposition  to  our  positions, 
in  addition  to  Communist  block  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  comes  from 
the  21-member  Arab  group.  It  support- 
ed America  on  only  12.2  percent  of  the 
votes. 

African  nations,  many  of  which  look 
to  America  for  the  very  survival  of 
their  i>eople.  gave  us  their  support  on 
only  15.1  percent  of  the  votes. 

There  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  most 
recent  "Kasten  Report."  Since  oiu-  lib- 
eration of  that  Grenada,  that  country 
has  become  an  increasingly  dependa- 
ble friend  of  America  at  the  United 
Nations.  In  1983,  Grenada  opposed  our 
position  in  the  General  Assembly 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  time.  But 
in  1984,  it  supported  us  in  60  percent 


of  the  votes,  and  It  has  since  raised  its 
level  of  support  to  over  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  attempting 
to  buy  votes  with  the  aid  we  send  to 
the  needy  nations  of  the  world.  But  we 
do  have  the  right  to  expect  that  if 
these  nations  aggressively  seek  our  as- 
sistance, our  money,  and  our  protec- 
tion, they  in  turn  will  support  the  po- 
sitions that  continue  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  enough  and  vital 
enough  to  continue  sending  such  as- 
sistance. 

And  yet,  many  of  these  nations  are 
nowhere  in  sight  when  we  need  their 
support  in  the  United  Nations. 

According  to  this  most  recent  U.N. 
vote  analysis,  Egypt,  a  major  recipient 
of  ITnlted  States  foreign  aid,  opposed 
our  positions  a  shocking  85  percent  of 
the  time.  Even  the  Philippines  sup- 
ported us  on  only  22  percent  of  the 
General  Assembly  votes. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  the  pattern  of  voting  by 
those  nations  who  seek,  and  receive, 
our  aid.  In  these  times  of  cutting  back 
we  must  place  priorities  not  only  on 
how  our  dollars  are  spent,  but  where. 
The  American  people  expect  no  less 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  voting  record  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Africa: 

Ivory  Coast 27.8 

Malawi 26.9 

Liberia 23.7 

Zaire 23.1 

Mauritius 22.1 

Swaziland 22.0 

Equatorial  Oulnea 21.2 

Central  African  Rep 20.9 

Gabon 19.7 

Senegal 19.3 

Togo 19.0 

Sierra  Leone 18.3 

Cameroon 18.0 

Chad 18.0 

Niger 17.6 

Botswana 17.4 

Rwanda 17.4 

Kenya 16.7 

Somalia 16.3 

Mauritania 16.1 

Lesotho 16.0 

Burundi 1  S.9 

Morocco 1B.9 

Sudan 16.5 

Egypt 15.3 

Gambia 14.9 

Zambia 14.9 

Nigeria 14.7 

Zimbabwe 14.6 

Djibouti 14.3 

Tunisia 13.9 

Ghana 13.2 

Uganda 13.2 

Burkina  Faso 13.1 

Oulnea  Bissau 12.2 

Comoros 13. 1 

Guinea 12.1 

Cape  Verde 11-9 

SeycheUes.  The 11. 9 

Congo 11-3 

Tanzania 11'3 

Mall ll.l 

Madagascar 10.6 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 10.3 


Ethiopia 

Benin 

Ubya 

Mozambique . 

Algeria 

Angola 


9J 
S.8 
6.9 
»J 

6.1 
9J 


Group  average.. 


15.1 
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all  unoa  plbiaky  votu  * 

(Percent  Coincidence  with  U.8.  Votes  (Yet/No)l 

Asia  and  the  Pacific: 

Japan 66  J 

Australia 60.2 

New  Zealand 5ft.S 

Solomons 48.1 

Samoa 27.4 

Fiji 36.0 

Singapore 23.6 

Papua  New  Oulnea 23.1 

Thailand 22.4 

Philippines 22.8 

Kampuchea 21,4 

Nepal 18.0 

Burma 17.1 

Sir  Lanka 16.8 

Malaysia 16.8 

Bangladesh 10.1 

Pakistan 16.1 

China 15.9 

Bnmel 15.3 

Indonesia 14.3 

Jordan 14.2 

Bhutan 18.9 

Oman 18.6 

Saudi  Arabia..^ 18.6 

Vanuatu 13.4 

Lebanon 18.1 

Bahrain 12.8 

QaUr 12.8 

Emirates 12.8 

Maldives 12J 

Kuwait 12.2 

Cyprus 1 1.6 

Iran 1 1.8 

Mongolia 9.9 

Yemen  (A.RJ 9.0 

India 8.9 

Iraq .*. 8.7 

Syria 8. 1 

Viet  Nam 6.5 

Afghanistan 6.2 

Laos 5.9 

Yemen  (P.D.R.) 6£ 

Group  average 17.0 


The  Americas: 

Grenada 71.7 

Canada 69.8 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevia 50.0 

Belize 87.8 

Paraguay 85.4 

St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines 82.7 

Chile 31.4 

El  Salvador 80.2 

Honduras 39.8 

CosU  Rica 39.1 

Colombia ~ 27.9 

St.  Lucia 26.2 

Guatemala 25.2 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 25.0 

Dominican  Republic 25.0 

Ecuador 24.6 

Dominica 24.2 

Haiti 23.8 

Jamaica 22.7 

Barbados 30.8 

Panama 19.7 

Venezuela. 19.0 

Bahamas 18.6 
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Hill  Natural  Resources  Management 
area  in  Cecil  Coimty.  and  Somers  Cove 


In  keeping  with  that  promise,  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement 


Summart  of  1985  foint  Federal,  income  tax 
return  of  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 
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Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

Peru 

Argentina. .....«...»« ........ 

Suriname ..» 

Brazil 

Mexico. 
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18.5 

18.1 

n.9 

17.8 

r. 16.4 

16.2 

16.0 

14.5 

Guyana. ...... , 13.9 

Nicaragua 8.4 

Cuba 6^ 

Group  average 23.7 


Western  Eiirope: 

United  Kingdom 86.6 

Federal  Rep.  Germany 84.4 

Prance 82.7 

Belgium 82.3 

Italy 81.9 

Luxembourg 80.2 

Netherlands 76.3 

Portugal 75.0 

Iceland 62.4 

Norway 61.2 

Denmark ........ — .. 58.3 

^>ain 55.6 

Ireland 51.0 

Sweden - 42.2 

Austria 40.0 

Finland 39.8 

Turkey . 38. 1 

Greece « 33.3 

MalU 16.5 

Group  average 59.2 


No  Af f  Uiation: 
Israel 


91.5 


Eastern  Europe 

Poland 

Romania 

Hungary . 

Ukraine 

Bulgaria 

Byelorussia  S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia 

German  Etemocratic  Rep.. 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

Albania 


14.8 
14.6 
12.3 
12.3 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
11.9 
6.7 


Group  average 12.4 

■Table  contains  all  countries  which  participated 
in  the  40th  UNGA.  September-December  1985. 

*  Table  reflects  all  votes  recorded  in  X7NGA  plena- 
ry, including  votes  on  separate  paragraphs.* 


FAMILY  CAREGIVERS 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee  and  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  November  24,  1986,  as  the  first  "Na- 
tional Family  Caregivers  Week." 

Recognizing  family  caregivers  is  im- 
portant because  the  bulk  of  personal 
care  for  the  frail  elderly  falls  largely 
on  the  family,  not  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  outside  social  service  agen- 
cies. For  every  person  65  years  of  age 
and  older  residing  in  a  nursing  home, 
there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  per- 
sons residing  in  the  commimity  requir- 
ing similar  levels  of  care.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  disabled  elderly  receive 
care  from  family  members,  most  fre- 
quently from  wives,  daughters,  and 


daughters-in-law.  For  many,  this  is  a 
round-the-clock  responsibility  that 
leaves  the  caregiver  emotionally  and 
physically  exhausted. 

The  reliance  on  families  for  care, 
and  the  stress  associated  with  caregiv- 
ing  is  certain  in  the  future  because  of 
three  major  trends.  First,  the  elderly 
population  has  grown  much  more  rap- 
idly in  the  20th  century  than  has  the 
rest  of  the  population  and  this  trend 
will  continue  into  the  21st  century. 
For  families,  this  trend  is  especially 
important  since  the  population  group 
of  seniors  age  85  and  older  is  the  fast- 
est growing  age  group  in  our  society. 
Typically,  seniors  in  this  age  group 
need  far  more  assistance  due  to  chron- 
ic disabling  conditions  than  seniors  of 
other  ages,  and  most  of  this  assistance 
is  provided  by  their  families. 

Second,  as  the  population  continues 
to  age,  we  will  find  more  elderly  being 
cared  for  by  adult  children  who  them- 
selves are  older  and  who  suffer  chron- 
ic impairments.  Additionally,  many 
adult  children  who  care  for  elderly 
parents  also  care  for  children  of  their 
own.  The  stress  placed  on  these  indi- 
viduals is  especially  severe. 

Third,  women,  who  traditionally 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  assistance  to 
the  disabled  elderly,  are  now  forced  to 
choose  between  caregiving  and  partici- 
pating in  the  paid  labor  force.  Labor 
force  participation  rates  for  women 
have  increased  to  about  55  percent  in 
1984.  Almost  64  percent  of  women 
aged  45  to  54  years  old— those  who  are 
most  likely  to  have  parents  in  the 
oldest  age  group— were  in  the  labor 
force  in  1984. 

"National  Family  Caregivers  Week" 
would  recognize  the  vital  role  of  these 
caregivers.  Family  caregivers  make 
enormous  personal  and  financial  sacri- 
fices to  care  for  their  loved  ones.  Their 
contributions  help  maintain  strong 
family  ties  and  strengthen  intergener- 
ational  support.  The  cash  value  of 
caregiving  services  provided  by  fami- 
lies far  exceeds  the  combined  cost  of 
Government  and  professional  services 
to  the  elderly  living  in  the  community 
and  in  institutions. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  valuable 
contributions  of  the  family  caregiver 
would  provide  for  greater  public 
awarenftss  of  and  conunimity  support 
for  these  Americans.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  public  recognition  of  the 
often  heroic  efforts  of  family  care- 
givers would  help  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  respite  care  and  other  sup- 
portive services.  Family  caregivers  are 
a  silent  majority  that  deserves  our 
support  and  our  deep  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  supporting  this  resolution 
and  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Glenn,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area.* 


FRED  L.  ESKEW 

•  Mr.    SARBANES.    Mr.    President, 
Maryland  lost  one  of  its  most  out- 


standing citizens  and  public  servants 
recently  with  the  death  of  Fred  L. 
Eskew,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

It  was  Fred  Eskew,  more  than  any 
single  person  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, who  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Maryland's  very  success- 
ful Open  Space  Program.  Almost  every 
community  in  Maryland  benefited  in 
one  way  or  another  from  his  foresight 
and  his  effective  management  of  this 
Federal  and  State  program. 

A  native  of  Washington,  DC.  he 
graduated  from  St.  John's  College 
High  School  in  Washington.  E>C,  in 
1957.  He  attended  Randolph  Macon 
College.  Ashland,  VA.  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1964  with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  recreation  and  parks  administra- 
tion. He  was  further  recognized  that 
same  year  as  the  outstanding  graduat- 
ing senior  in  the  parks  and  recreation 
department  at  Maryland.  He  also  took 
advanced  studies  in  urban  and  region- 
al planning  from  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  at  Greeley.  On  two 
other  occasions,  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Recreation,  and  Health  honored 
Mr.  Eskew  with  their  outstanding 
achiever  award  for  his  work  with 
public  parks  and  recreation. 

Diu-ing  his  career,  he  served  on  the 
professional  staffs  of  the  Prince 
George's  Coimty  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, the  Charles  County  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks,  and  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  He  also  worked 
extensively  with  the  Maryland  Gener- 
al Assembly  to  develop  and  enhance 
numerous  State  laws  affecting  public 
parks,  recreation,  and  natural  resource 
management.  He  was  a  noted  author- 
ity on  State  law  relating  to  public 
parks,  recreation,  open  space,  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

One  of  his  major  successes  was 
Maryland's  "Open  Space  Program."  As 
its  first  director  in  December  1971.  he 
initiated  timely  and  unique  policies 
making  this  program  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  innovative  State  grants- 
in-aid  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Program  Open  Space  has  assisted  the 
purchase  and  development  of  more 
than  2.200  local  parks  and  recreation 
areas  in  every  Maryland  coimty  and 
town.  It  has  also  provided  more  than 
90,000  acres  of  State  natural  resource 
lands  and  pariis  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Following  his  appointment  as  chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  commission  to 
study  concessions  in  Maryland  State 
parks  in  August  1976,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  private  enter- 
prise concessions  on  certain  State 
lands,  including  RosaryvlUe  State 
Park  In  Prince  George's  County.  Fair 


Hill  Natural  Resources  Management 
area  in  Cecil  County,  and  Somers  Cove 
Marina  In  Somerset  County. 

He  also  worked  to  reduce  construc- 
tion costs  on  certain  new  State  park 
and  other  public  facilities  by  organiz- 
ing construction  crews  for  small  park 
projects.  Another  project,  in  coopera- 
tion with  District  II  of  the  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  Maryland,  was  a  Joint 
effort  to  plan  and  develop  the  Helen 
Avalynne  Tawes  Gsu-den  in  Annapolis. 
It  is  located  at  the  department  of  nat- 
ural resources  headquarters. 

Mr.  Eskew  had  a  particular  concern 
for  natural  area  preservation  as  well 
as  outdoor  recreation.  He  had  consid- 
erable involvement  in  efforts  to  re- 
serve the  "Belt  Woods"  near  Largo  in 
Prince  George's  County  which  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  oldest 
stands  of  oak  and  poplar  in  the  State 
and  is  now  designated  a  National  Nat- 
ural Landmark. 

Mr.  Eskew  served  as  president  of  the 
Maryland  Recreation  and  PsLrks  Asso- 
ciation which  awarded  him  its  "Honor 
Member"  citation.  He  worked  closely 
with  a  number  of  conservation  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Nature  Conservan- 
cy who  awarded  him  its  Certificate  of 
Special  Recognition.  In  1983.  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Harry  Hughes  as 
the  State  liaison  officer  representing 
Maryland  efforts  to  utilize  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Funds 
for  supplementing  State  and  local  out- 
door recreation  projects.  Recently,  he 
submitted  a  paper  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors 
recommending  a  funding  procedure 
for  public  paries  and  recreation  for  the 
next  30  years.  He  worked  with  a  varie- 
ty of  special  groups  from  all  over 
Maryland,  including  watermen  from 
Somerset  County,  Washington  County 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Cecil  County  Fair  As- 
sociation, and  varied  interests  at  Fair 
Hill  in  CecU  County. 

Dr.  Torrey  C.  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  department  of  natural  resources, 
remarked. 

Fred  Eskew  was  a  respected  public  park 
and  recreational  professional  leader  and  is 
remembered  for  his  calm  and  determined  ef- 
forts. His  efforts  have  contributed  toward  a 
marked  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland  for  all  its 
citizens,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Fred  Eskew's  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  people  of  Maryland.* 


ANNUAL       FINANCIAL       DISCLO- 
SURE OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  12  years.  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial 
holdings,  along  with  summaries  of  my 
Federal  tax  return. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  report  to  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 


In  keeping  with  that  promlBe,  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement 
of  financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that 
my  wife.  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 
$805,000  as  of  May  15,  when  the  eval- 
uation was  made. 

The  statement  I  am  making  public 
details  our  holdings,  including  bank 
accounts,  cash  value  of  life  Insurance 
and  Federal  retirement  fund,  real  and 
personal  property  we  own,  and  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  were  owned  by  tis  before  I 
entered  public  office  in  Vermont  31 
years  ago. 

The  siunmary  of  our  Joint  Federal 
income  tax  retiun  shows  that  Mrs. 
Stafford  and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $126,000  last  year.  Of  that 
total,  $75,100  came  from  my  salary  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

Our  total  tax  bill  for  the  year  was 
more  than  $46,000.  of  which  more 
than  $37,000  was  in  Federal  income 
taxes  and  more  than  $8,800  In  Ver- 
mont State  income  taxes. 

I  shall  ask  that  details  of  our  finan- 
cial statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  in  the  past.  And,  as  I  have 
done  in  each  of  the  last  12  years,  I  am 
making  copies  of  the  statement  avail- 
able to  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations,  and  other  news  services 
in  Vermont. 

This  information  is  being  made 
public  because  I  remain  convinced 
that  those  who  serve  in  Government, 
as  well  as  Government  itself,  must  be 
as  open  and  candid  as  possible  with 
the  public. 

The  net  assets  of  the  Staffords  in- 
creased by  $45,000  last  year,  thanks  to 
the  bullish  state  of  the  American 
economy.  A  major  portion  of  our 
assets  continues  to  consist  of  homes  in 
Virginia  and  Vermont  whose  estimated 
fair  market  value  is  $320,000. 

One  of  the  best  ways  Americans 
have  to  judge  whether  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  officials  are  acting 
properly  is  to  provide  full  disclosure  of 
all  interests  of  Government  and  of 
those  who  make  decisions  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus.  I  invite  all  Vermonters— and 
all  other  Americans— to  examine  my 
financial  interests  and  to  match  those 
interests  with  my  record  as  a  public  of- 
ficial. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  pro- 
viding the  public  with  more  informa- 
tion about  the  interests  and  activities 
of  public  officials,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  providing  full  public  dis- 
closure. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  provides  greater  ventilation 
of  the  way  we  do  business  In  Govern- 
ment. In  the  meantime.  I  shall  contin- 
ue to  make  my  own  full  disclosure  to 
my  fellow  Vermonters. 

The  material  follows: 


Summary  of  l9iS  joint  Federnl,  income  tax 
return  of  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 

Income: 

Salary 176.100.00 

Intereat 10.879.04 

Dividends S.471.U 

Honoraria _ 23,S00.00 

Other 17.881.88 

Total  income .'. 129,783.55 


Adjustments  to  income:  Allow- 
able   congreational    expenses 

not  reimbursed 8,004.98 

Total       adjustmenta       to 

Income 8,004.08 

Adjusted  gross  Income 136,777.57 

Deductions 10,367.61 

Exemptions 4,100.00 

Taxable  Income 113.849.90 

Federal  income  tax  due  and  paid.  37,856.28 


Certificates  of  deposit: 

Chittenden  Trust  Co 10,000.00 

First  Vermont  Bank 10.000.00 

Howard  Bank 10.000.00 

Howard  Bank 10.000.00 

Marble  Savinga  Bank 10.000.00 

Proctor  Bank 10.000.00 

Proctor  Bank 10,000.00 

Vermont  National  Bank 10,000.00 

Vermont  National  Bank 10.000.00 

Vermont  Federal  Bank 10.000.00 

Total 100.000.00 


Checking  Euxsounts; 

First  Virginia  Bank 600.00 

Howard  Bank 300.00 

Riggs  National  Bank 80.000.00 

Total 30.800.00 


Life  insurance: 
Connecticut  General.. 

MONY 

NYLIC 

N8U 

Traveler! 


Total 30,000.00 


Real   estate   (estimated   market 

value): 
3541  Devon  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 

VA 160.000.00 

27   Howard  Avenue,   Rutland. 

VT 60.000.00 

64  Litchfield  Avenue,  Rutland, 

VT 100.000.00 

Total 820.000.00 


Additional  assets: 

Contributions  to  Federal  re- 
tirement (Dec.  31, 1986) 88.063.87 

Law  library  and  office  furni- 
ture        2.000.00 

Boat  and  two  cars 80.000.00 

Personal  property 86.000.00 

Total 306,068.87 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
budget  scorekeeping   report   for  this 
week,"  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section  5 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986."  This  report  also  serves  as 
the  scorekeeping  report  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  "as  amended." 
U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1986. 
Hon,  Pete  V.  Dobcenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear.  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  May  16,  1986.  The 
report  is  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  as  amended. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Gramlich, 
(For  Rudolph  G.  Penner). 


CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REroRT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE. 

99TH  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSKW,  AS  OF  MAY  16, 1986 
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Bolpl 
aitlnnty 


Outlays 


KBW- 

njes 


Debt 

siAject  to 

limit 


Cwrent  level  ■- 


1,057.1 

Bedpt  lesoMlen,  SiHh  Ookk- 

renl  Resobtm  32 1,069.7 

Qnent  IbmIb: 

Oner  lenUioi  by.. 


9(0.3 

778.6 

2,016.6 

967.6 

795.7 

>  2,078.7 

12.7  . 

Under  resoMiiM  by.. 


12.6 


17.1 


62.1 


■  The  current  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  dvect  spending 
cAects  (Itidget  authority  and  outlays)  ol  all  legislation  that  Congress  has 
enacted  n  this  or  previous  sessions  or  sent  to  the  President  lor  his  approval, 
hi  addition,  estnates  are  included  o(  the  direct  spending  etfecis  lor  at 
entitlement  or  other  propams  requiring  annual  appropriations  under  currenl  law 
evoi  tlai|h  the  mrapnatms  have  not  been  made  the  currenl  level  excludes 
the  itvawe  anl  orect  snending  eflects  ol  legislation  thai  is  in  earlier  stages 
of  compMon.  such  as  reported  Irom  a  Senate  committee  or  passed  liy  the 
Seiale  The  cunent  level  ol  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  US. 
Titisuy  nfonnahon  on  pubtc  debt  transactions 

'  The  current  statutory  debt  bnt  s  {2.078  7  biion. 


[In  miioRS  o<  dolarj] 

BMl|et  auttmnty            uitlays        Revenues 

1.   Enacted  in  prevnis  ses- 
sions: 

777,794 

l^niwent  appropria-       723,461 

bons    and    tnist 

tunds 
Other  appropnabons ....      525,778 
OHsetbng  lecevls        -188.561 


629,772 


544,947 
-188.561 


Total   enacted   in     1.060.679 
previous     ses- 
sions. 


986,159  777,794 


n    Ended  this  session: 

Commodity  Credit 
Coiporation  urgent 
suppleniental  ap- 
propriation. 1986 
(PiMc  Law  99- 
243) 

Ferferal      Employees . 
Benefits    Improw- 
ments     Act     ol 
1986  Pubk  (U« 
99-251) 

VA  home  loan  giia-  . 
antee  amendments 
(PuHk  Law  99- 
255) 

Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
ondbabon  Act  ol 

1985  (PuUk  law 
99-272) 

Department  ol  Agri-  . 
culture       urgent 
supplemenlal. 

1986  (Public  Law 
99-263) 

Advance  Id  Hand-  . 
ous      Substances 
Response      Trust 
Fund  (Pubbc  Law 
99-270) 

FNA     and     GNMA  . 
CiedM      Comnit- 
ment     Assistance 
Act   (Pubbc  Law 
99-289) 

1M 


III  Continuing   resolution   au- 

thority 

IV  Conlerence       agreements 

ratilied  by  boHi  Houses 

V  Entitlement  authority  and 

other  mandatory  items 
requiring  lurther  appro- 
pnabon  action: 
Veterans    compensa- 
tion 
Veterans      readjusl- 

menl  benelils. 
Compact  ol  tree  as- 

sociahon 
Special        benefits 

(Federal    empkv- 

ees). 
Family  social  seivices 
Guaranteed    shident 

loans 
Payment     to     cwil 

service        lebre- 


Total  enbflements .. 

Total  current  level 
as  ol  May  16, 
1986 
1986  budget  lesolubon  (S 
Con.  Res.  32) 


Amount  remammg: 

Over  budget 

resolution. 

Under 

Cudgel 

resHubon. 


-4J59        -6.001  765 


-310 


-4.2S9 


-(.428 


765 


272 

185    ... 

91 

91    ... 

205 

205   ... 

14 

14   ... 

100 

75   -. 

6   . 

(37) 

(37)  ... 

688 

570   ... 

1.057.108 

980,302 

778359 

1.O69.70O 

967,600 

795,700 

12.592 


12.702 


17.141 


■  Interfund  bansactlons  do  not  add  to  budget  totals. 
Note  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.* 


HONORINO  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 
BARBERS  POINT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  1986 
marks  the  diamond  anniversary  for 
naval  aviation.  It  was  75  years  ago 
that  Capt.  Washington  Irving  Cham- 
bers, a  naval  officer  in  charge  of  naval 
aviation,  prepared  the  requisition  for 
the  Navy's  first  aircraft. 

During  this  celebration.  I  wish  to 
recognize  Naval  Air  Station  Barbers 
Point,  HI.  Initially,  a  major  aircraft 
training  and  servicing  center  during 
World  War  II.  Naval  Air  Station  Bar- 
bers Point  evolved  into  a  major  anti- 
submarine support  community.  As  the 
defense  needs  of  the  United  States 
have  changed,  so  has  the  tjrpe  of  air- 
craft based  at  the  air  station. 

Under  construction  prior  to  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  NAS  Barbers 
Point  was  hurriedly  commissioned  on 
April  15.  1942,  and  was  immediately 
used  to  train  pilots  and  to  service 
planes  of  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Pacif- 
ic theater. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  original 
256-man  complement  of  the  station 
had  grown  to  over  4,000  servicemen. 
The  air  station  then  served  as  a  rapid 
demobilization  center.  As  military 
forces  were  reduced  to  peacetime 
needs.  Barbers  Point  assumed  support 
functions  of  all  aviation  activities  in 
the  area. 

In  the  next  two  decades,  during  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  Barbers 
Point  again  served  as  a  staging  area 
for  supplies  and  personnel  in  defense 
of  freedom.  Fleet  tactical  support 
squadron  21,  or  V-21,  grew  into  one  of 
the  Navy's  largest  squadrons  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  ferrying  thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies  and  personnel  into 
the  Southeast  Asian  theater  of  oper- 
ations. 

Prom  the  mid-1950's  to  1965,  the  air 
station  was  also  home  to  airborne 
early  warning  squadron  2,  which  flew 
super  constellations  equipped  with 
radar  domes.  The  constellation  flew  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  to  extend 
the  continental  air  defense  early  warn- 
ing line  across  the  Pacific,  betweeen 
Hawaii  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Today,  patrol  wing  2,  the  major 
tenant  command  on  NAS  Barbers 
Point,  conducts  undersea  surveillance 
operations.  Our  P-3  Orions  of  NAS 
Barbers  Point  provide  airborne  plat- 
forms for  the  world's  most  sophisticat- 
ed submarine  detection  and  tracking 
equipment. 

These  P-3's  often  served  as  "angels 
of  mercy"  in  the  1970's  and  1980's,  lo- 
cating and  recruiting  hundreds  of 
"boat  people"  in  the  South  China  Sea 
who  fled  Vietnam. 

NAS  Barbers  Point  is  also  home  to 
the  Navy's  oldest  active  squadron, 
Fleet  Composit  Squadron  One,  or  VC- 
1.  Helicopter  Squadron  Light  Thirty- 
Seven  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
Three,  or  VQ-3,  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 


tion. UJS.  Army  147th  Aviation  Co.. 
and  the  Hawaii  Air  National  Ouard. 

Each  year  commands  in  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Fleets  compete  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operation's  Golden 
Anchor  Award  recognizing  the  best 
command  in  the  East  and  the  best  in 
the  West  for  a  superior  retention  pro- 
gram. Last  year.  Naval  Air  Station 
Barbers  Point  received  the  Golden 
Anchor  Award. 

During  the  75th  anniversary  of 
naval  aviation.  I  commend  the  men 
and  women  for  their  outstanding  pro- 
fessionalism and  superb  performance 
in  maintaining  and  supporting  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet.* 


UNITED  STATES  CAN'T  BOW  TO 
MERCHANT  MARINE  BUTZ 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  sobering  article  by 
Robert  J.  Hanks,  entitled  "U.S.  Can't 
Bow  to  Merchant  Marine  Blitz."  ap- 
peared in  the  May  13  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  main  points 
of  the  article  are:  The  Soviets  are 
waging  an  economic  war  at  sea 
through  cutthroat  commercial  compe- 
tition as  part  of  the  admitted  Soviet 
view  that  "peacetime  employment  of 
merchant  fleets  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  political  and  economic  struggle  be- 
tween antagonistic  social  systems";  the 
liner  segment  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  has  suffered  as  a  consequence, 
with  attendant  adverse  national  secu- 
rity ramifications;  and  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  act  to  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  commit- 
ment Mr.  Hanks  urges  is  right  on  the 
mark.  In  1978.  during  my  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee.  Congress  enacted  the 
Controlled  Carrier  Act  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  pernicious  rate-cutting  prac- 
tices of  state-controlled  carriers,  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  though  Congress  was  successful 
in  enacting  that  legislation,  the  meas- 
ure was  opposed  by  the  State  and  Jus- 
tice Departments. 

Mr.  Hanks  has  several  suggestions 
about  further  measures  we  might  take 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  fleet,  and  I 
commend  his  article  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  13, 

1986] 

U.S.  Cam't  Bow  to  Merchamt-Mariite  Blitz 

(By  Robert  J.  Hanks) 

A  war  at  sea  is  being  waged  against  West- 
em  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  princi- 
pal participants  are  not  men-o'-war  but 
mundane  merchant  ships  and  the  rates 
being  charged  for  commercial  cargoes. 

Unfortunately,  this  struggle  has  attracted 
scant  attention  in  the  U.S.  While  there  have 
been  Western  casualties— shipping  compa- 
nies forced  out  of  business  and  shipbuilding 
and  repair  yards  closed— precious  little  is 
being  done  about  them.  The  tragedy  is  the 


U.S..  today,  is  as  dependent  on  the  sea  as 
was  England  at  the  outset  of  World  War  11. 
for  economic  and  military  reasons.  Yet  the 
matter's  generally  greeted  in  Washington 
with  a  yawn. 

The  facts  are  these.  From  a  tiny  fleet  in 
194S— mostly  U.S.  lend-lease  Liberty  ships— 
the  Soviet  merchant  marine  had  grown  by 
1984  to  an  astounding  2.475  ships  (1.000 
gross  tons  or  over)  totaling  more  than  23 
million  deadweight  tons.  In  the  world,  it 
ranked  second  to  Panama  In  numbers  of 
ships  and  seventh  in  tonnage.  By  contrast, 
the  U.S.  could  boast  fewer  than  500  mer- 
chantmen. Moreover,  cut-throat  competi- 
tion from  Soviet  ships  has  produced  signifi- 
cant reductions  In  the  fleets  of  America's 
European  and  Japanese  allies. 

Troublesome  portents  are  embedded  in 
these  statistics.  NATO,  being  a  maritime  al- 
liance, would  critically  depend  on  seaborne 
transport  of  reinforcements  and  logistic 
supplies  from  North  America  In  the  event  of 
a  war  in  Europe.  A  continuous  flow  of  food 
and  raw  materials  from  overseas  would  also 
be  required  to  sustain  any  war  effort.  At  the 
same  time,  scores  of  merchant  ships  would 
be  needed  as  auxiliaries  to  support  NATO 
navies.  The  Falkland  Islands  war  underlined 
the  latter  requirement.  Allied  capability  to 
meet  these  commitments,  however,  steadily 
shrinks. 

Why  are  the  Soviets  waging  this  non- 
shooting  war?  The  answer  is  in  a  book,  "The 
Sea  Power  of  the  State."  by  former  head  of 
the  Soviet  navy.  Admiral  S.G.  Oorshkov.  He 
says  the  peacetime  employment  of  mer- 
chant fleets  is  an  integral  part  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  struggle  between  "antago- 
nistic social  systems." 

The  Soviet  strategy  in  this  war  is  simple: 
rate-cutting.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is  a 
wholly  subsidized  creature  of  Moscow  and 
can  set  cargo  haulage  rates  well  below 
market  profitability  floors.  Offering  car- 
riage fees  ranging  from  10  percent  to  40  per- 
cent below  those  floors,  Soviet  ships  have 
made  massive  inroads  in  trade,  not  only  to 
Third  World  countries,  but  along  crucial  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ocean  routes  as  well.  Ob- 
viously. Free  World  shipping  companies 
cannot  offer  such  rates  and  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Further,  along  those  trade  routes 
where  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  Is  not 
present  in  strength,  ships  from  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  East  European  satellites— also  op- 
erating with  government  assistance— pursue 
identical  policies. 

How  successful  have  the  Soviets  been?  In 
a  word:  very.  Two  major  U.S.  shipping  carri- 
ers-Pacific Far  East  Line  Inc.,  and  States 
Steamship  Lines— have  been  bankrupted  be- 
cause U.S.  free-market  policies  ask  Ameri- 
can shippers  to  compete  against  the  Soviet 
government.  In  the  Pacific,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Far  East  Shipping  Company  and  its 
Polish  counterpart  slashed  rates  to  capture 
trade.  When  other  low  cost  operators  such 
as  the  Taiwanese  followed  suit,  the  Ameri- 
can carriers  simply  could  no  longer  compete 
for  cargoes.  Similar  effects  have  been  felt  in 
strong  maritime  nations  such  as  Britain, 
Sweden.  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  about  this 
economic  war  at  sea?  Some  West  European 
countries  have  taken  steps  to  halt  the  de- 
cline of  their  merchant  fleets.  But  Washing- 
ton remains  indifferent. 

Several  things  can  be  done.  First,  more 
than  Up  service  needs  to  be  accorded  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  a  healthy  mer- 
chant fleet  to  the  security  of  this  country. 
Next,  Washington  can  insure  that  all  gov- 


ernment cargoes  are  carried  in  U.S.  ships. 
(This  Includes  food  aid  being  sent  to  needy 
nations.)  Negotiation  of  bilateral  accorcls 
must  be  relentlessly  pressed  to  reserve  rea- 
sonable cargo  percentages  for  American 
shipping  companies.  The  U.S.  would,  in  a 
pinch,  need  guaranteed  access  to  container 
ships  to  carry  military  equipment. 

The  West  can  ignore  the  Soviet  war  on 
commercial  shipping  only  at  its  peril.* 


BOB  WIELAND  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Just 
a  few  days,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  participate  in  an  un- 
usual once-in-a-llfetlme  event.  On  May 
25,  men.  women  and  children  of  all 
ages;  families,  friends,  and  strangers 
all  holding  hands  at  precisely  the 
same  moment,  will  form  a  gigantic 
human  chain  stretching  from  the 
Eastern  shore  of  America  with  the 
Western  coast. 

The  project  scheduled  for  May  25  is 
called  "Hands  Across  America."  the 
proceeds  will  go  to  fight  hunger. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  undertaking  will  give 
a  few  moments  of  thought  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  accomplishment 
of  a  young  man  from  Wisconsin— a 
man  who  walked  across  America  on 
his  hands  to  raise  money  for  hunger 
relief  groups. 

On  Wednesday,  May  14,  after  3 
years,  8  months  and  6  days,  after 
2,784.1  miles  stretching  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  to  the  White  House,  after 
4,903,360  steps— stem  made  without 
feet  and  without  !«,  but  with  a 
strong  heart.  Bob  Wielahd  finished  his 
"Spirit  of  America  Walk  for  Hunger." 

Mr,  Wieland's  walk  raised  $300,000. 
Future  pledges  could  raise  millions 
more. 

What  kind  of  spirit  is  it  that  chal- 
lenges such  men  to  commit  so  much  of 
themselves  to  as  selfless  a  goal  as  feed- 
ing the  hungry? 

What  kind  of  spirit  is  it  that  would 
lead  a  man  to  give  almost  4  years  of 
his  life  to  call  attention  to  something 
most  Americans  never  think  of— the 
fact  that  every  day  35,000  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  worldwide  die  of 
himger? 

And,  Mr.  President,  what  kind  of 
spirit  infuses  such  life  into  a  man 
whose  body  was  torn  apart  in  service 
to  this  country? 

The  answer  to  all  three  questions  \a 
the  same.  It  is  the  spirit  of  America. 

Mr.  Wieland's  journey  across  Amer- 
ica started  at  Knott's  Berry  Farm  in 
Los  Angeles.  But  his  struggle  to  over- 
come his  physical  disability  started  in 
the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  on  June 
14,  1969.  His  squad  was  on  a  search- 
and-destroy  mission  in  an  area  be- 
lieved to  be  booby-trapped  with  land- 
mines. He  saw  a  buddy  go  down  under 
enemy  fire. 
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With  no  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
rather  than  search  for  protection,  Mr. 
Wieland.  a  medic,  noshed  to  the  aid  of 
his  friend,  fellow  Wisconsinite  Jerome 
D.  Lubeno.  In  his  struggle  to  reach  the 
mortally  wounded  soldier,  Mr.  Wie- 
land stepped  on  a  mine  which,  in  his 
own  words,  "blew  my  body  one  way 
and  my  legs  the  other." 

Some  say  it  was  his  superb  physical 
training,  his  love  of  sports  and  his  fa- 
naticism in  maintaining  excellent 
health  that  gave  him  the  strength  to 
overcome  what  for  so  many  would 
have  been  a  completely  disabling 
injury.  He  said  he  would  not  be  ham- 
pered by  his  accident.  He  kept  that 
pledge,  and  in  keeping  it,  proved  some- 
thing else. 

In  his  "Walk  For  Hunger,"  Mr.  Wie- 
land proved  not  only  his  superb  body 
conditioning  and  strength,  but  he  also 
proved  the  strength  of  his  spirit. 

The  spirit  Mr.  Wieland  has  shown  is 
but  a  flicker  of  the  combined  strength 
of  character  foimd  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  disabled  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Wieland's  heroic  accomplish- 
ment is  the  definition  of  the  selfless- 
ness of  the  American  spirit.  That  he 
chose  to  dedicate  this  accomplishment 
to  drawing  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  world  hunger  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  personal  selflessness. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Wie- 
land for  his  triumph,  a  triumph  of 
body  and  a  triumph  of  spirit.  May  his 
story  serve  to  remind  us  all  that  life  is 
precious,  life  is  important,  and  life  is 
meant  to  be  shared. 

Mr.  Wieland  has  shared  a  great  part 
of  himself  with  all  of  us  through  his 
"Walk  For  Hunger." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal and  Sentinel  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

2.784-MiLE  Trek 
(By  Richard  Bradee) 
Washington,  D.C— Doc  finally  made  it 
Wednesday. 

After  crawling  2,784  miles  across  America, 
Doc— Bob  Weiland.  formerly  of  Milwaukee- 
reached  Wall  22  West,  Line  47  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans'  Memorial  where  he  found 
the  name  of  Sgt.  Jerome  Oeane  Lubeno  of 
Trevor,  Wis.,  the  man  he  set  out  to  save  in 
Vietnam  June  14.  1969. 

Lt.  James  Sylvester  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  the 
last  man  to  see  Doc  when  he  had  legs,  was 
at  the  wall.  So  were  Dennis  Cooper  of 
Miller,  Mo.,  who  picked  up  Doc  and  carried 
him  to  a  helicopter,  and  David  De  Nayer  of 
Hume,  Mo.,  the  point  man  on  that  search 
and  destroy  mission. 

Doc's  parents,  William  and  Ida  Wieland  of 
5200  S.  Tuckaway  Blvd.,  Greenfield,  Wis., 
walked  the  last  mile  of  his  walk  for  hunger 
and  listened  as  he  told,  once  again,  what 
happened  on  that  day  in  Vietnam. 

"I  stepped  on  and  detonated  an  82-milIl- 
meter  mortar.  It  set  me  flying  in  one  direc- 
tion and  my  legs  in  the  other."  Wieland 
said. 

There  are  30  or  35  names— Sylvester  said 
he  lost  track  of  the  casualties— on  the  Viet- 


nam Veterans'  wall  commemorating  the 
men  from  the  company  Wieland  served  as  a 
combat  medic. 

His  buddies  thought  Doc  was  dead,  but 
Cooper  said,  "We  better  get  Doc  on  the 
chopper,  he  might  still  be  alive." 

In  Vietnam,  Cooper  remembered,  Wieland 
took  care  of  children  who  were  wounded. 
The  parents  "thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
give  him  rice— the  rice  had  bugs  floating  on 
top  of  it  but  he'd  eat  it.  If  that  wouldn't  kill 
him,  nothing  can,"  Cooper  said.  "I  guess 
nothing  could." 

After  years  of  rehabilitation,  during 
which  he  became  a  record-setting  weight 
lifter,  Wieland  began  his  trip  across  Amer- 
ica Sept.  8,  1982,  seated  on  a  harness,  pro- 
pelling himself  with  his  hands.  He  calculat- 
ed that  he  took  4.900.016  steps  in  a  walk  for 
hunger— about  61.000  steps  were  sponsored 
to  raise  about  $300,000. 

His  mother  said  she  worried  about  him, 
going  across  the  country,  but  didn't  doubt 
his  determination. 

"He  was  bom  that  way.  he  seemed  to  have 
determination  from  an  early  age.  As  a  3- 
year-old.  he  had  this  desire  to  be  a  baseball 
player, "  she  said. 

He  wanted  to  be  in  the  major  leagues  and, 
by  1984,  had  reached  top  of  semiprofes- 
sional  baseball  in  Milwaukee.  A  left-handed 
pitcher.  Wieland  was  rated  the  state's  top 
professional  prospect,  according  to  his 
father. 

At  the  memorial,  there  was  a  Marine  color 
guard,  a  chaplain,  a  crowd  of  newsmen  and 
dozens  of  people  he'd  met  along  the  way. 

"No  one  ever  thought  we'd  get  out  of  Los 
Angeles,"  Wieland  said,  describing  the  reac- 
tion of  those  he'd  asked  to  sponsor  "a  guy 
with  no  legs  who's  going  to  walk  across 
America  on  his  hands." 

Asked  at  the  White  House  about  another 
crosscountry  walk,  Wieland  said,  "We're  not 
going  to  do  any  reruns." 

Mission  Completes 

vet's  inspirational  walk  brings  REAGAN  TO 
TEARS 

(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  D.C— Bob  Wieland  finished 
his  "walk"  across  America  at  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Wednesday  and  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  President  Reagan  while 
doing  so. 

As  his  parents,  from  Greenfield,  Wis., 
watched  from  the  grassy  area  near  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  Wieland  made  his  way  down 
the  sloping  walk,  past  the  stark  black  gran- 
ite slabs  that  contain  the  names  of  58,000 
Americans  killed  or  missing  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Wieland,  an  Army  medic  during  the  war, 
had  his  legs  blown  off  in  June  1969  while 
trying  to  rescue  another  Wisconsin  man, 
Jerome  Lubeno,  of  Trevor  in  Kenosha 
County. 

Wieland's  goal  was  to  walk  across  the 
United  States  from  southern  California  to 
the  granite  panel  containing  Lubeno's 
name. 

"It's  been  quite  a  journey,"  Wieland  said 
as  he  neared  his  goal. 

Long  a  physical  fitness  buff,  Wieland 
spent  years  teaching  himself  to  walk  on  his 
hands,  using  pads  on  his  fists  to  propel  his 
legless  body.  He  recalled  that  the  first  time 
be  completed  a  lap  around  a  California  gym- 
nasium, "my  muscles  were  so  sore  that  I 
thought  they  all  would  fall  off . " 

The  often-interrupted  journey  started 
Sept.  8,  1982,  at  Knott's  Berry  Farms  in 
southern  California.  In  the  three  years, 
eight  months  and  six  days  that  followed. 


Wieland  figures  he  took  almost  5  million 
steps,  about  a  yard  from  each  one. 

Wieland,  40.  who  moved  to  California  be- 
cause the  climate  was  better  for  his  ther- 
apy, praised  Reagan  in  a  private  White 
House  meeting  at  which  tears  came  to  the 
president's  eyes.  Wieland  appealed  for  help 
In  his  'Walk  for  Hunger"  campaign. 

The  walk  raised  about  $300,000  in  pledges 
for  the  cause,  but  that  was  far  short  of  the 
$25  million  goal  an  enthusiastic  Wieland 
had  set.  He  vowed  to  continue  raising 
money  by  giving  speeches  around  the  U.S. 

Throughout  the  trip.  Wieland  and  his 
helpers  would  stay  in  homes  along  the  way. 
He  would  give  inspirational  speeches  to  pay 
expenses.  Some  of  the  families  who  provides 
shelter  came  here  to  watch  him  finish  his 
trip. 

So  did  some  of  those  who  were  with  him 
when  his  legs  were  blown  off.  One  col- 
league, who  had  not  seen  him  since  1969, 
said  Wieland  "looks  a  lot  better  now  than 
he  did  when  we  loaded  him  on  that  chopper. 

Among  those  at  the  memorial  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Wieland's  achievement  were  Reps. 
Gerald  Kleczka  (D-Wis.)  and  Christopher 
Smith  (R-N.J.),  and  Jan  Scruggs,  leader  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

In  March,  Reagan  appointed  Wieland  to 
the  National  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports.  George  Allen,  the  former  pro- 
fessional football  coach  who  is  chairman  of 
the  council,  paid  tribute  to  Wieland  in  a 
letter. 

"Bob's  determination  and  perseverance 
are  an  inspiration  to  me,"  Allen  said.  "I 
don't  know  of  any  feat  ever  attempted  that 
shows  more  physical  and  emotional  output 
than  this  Walk  for  Hunger." 

Reviewing  the  journey,  Wieland  said  the 
most  inspirational  act  came  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  journey  when  a  small  boy  in  Ca- 
thedral City,  Calif.,  gave  him  21  pennies. 

'"That  little  boy  demonstrated  that  the 
smallest  deed  done  is  greater  than  the  best 
intentions,"  Wieland  said. 

"You're  not  handicapped,"  Smith  told 
Wieland.  "You've  got  it  all  going  for  you." 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK,  MAY 
18-24,  1986 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  Congress  has 
designated  the  week  beginning  May 
18,  1986,  as  National  Tourism  Week, 
and  the  President,  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation accordingly.  Inasmuch  as  the 
travel  industry  is  our  Nation's  third 
largest  and  employes  over  6  million 
men,  women,  and  teenagers,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  national  theme 
for  tourism  week  is  "Tourism  Works  in 
America." 

The  goal  of  National  Tourism  Week 
is  to  make  Government  officials  and 
consumers  aware  of  just  how  impor- 
tant tourism  is  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  This  effort  is  headed  by  two 
very  dedicated  and  outstanding  tour- 
ism spokespersons  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  industry— Donna  Tuttle, 
Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism;  and  Bill  Edwards, 
president  of  AH&MA,  and  vice  chair- 
man of  Hilton  Hotels  Corp-  They  are 
ably  supported  by  the  industry's  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  coalition  and  the 


newly  created,  permanent  industry 
National  Tourism  Week  Office.  This 
office  is  responsible  for  the  overall  co- 
ordination of  industry-wide  planning 
and  observance  of  National  Tourism 
Week.  It  was  established  by  Travel  In- 
dustry Association  of  America  at  the 
request  of  the  following  coalitions  of 
the  travel  industry  organizations:  Air 
Transport  Association;  American 
Hotel  &  Motel  Association;  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents;  National 
Tour  Association:  National  Restaurant 
Association;  Hotel  Sales  &  Marketing 
Association  International;  Recreation 
Vehicle  Industry  Association;  and 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  substantial  industry  ef- 
forts over  the  past  several  years  to  im- 
press upon  the  decisionmakers  in 
Washington  how  important  tourism  is, 
and  to  form  a  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  ensure  that  as 
a  nation  we  capitalize  on  the  indus- 
try's potential. 

Even  though  the  administration  has 
once  again  recommended  elimination 
of  the  modest  but  essential  Federal 
tourism  effort,  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  Congress  will  once  again  Insist 
that  the  U.S.  Travel  <&  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration remain  in  business.  And  If 
we  do,  It  will  be  another  example  of 
the  Federal  awareness  which  the 
travel  industry  is  working  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

And  so,  as  I  have  done  on  similar  oc- 
casions in  the  past  2  years,  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  during  National  Tourism 
Week  we  honor  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  teenagers  who  are  the 
U.S.  tourism  industry.* 


SHULTZ  ASKS  "MOST  FAVORED 
SPENDING  STATUS" 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration Incessantly  decries  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  suggests  that 
all  we  need  do  to  reduce  the  deficit  Is 
eliminate  bloated  bureaucracy.  Yet, 
when  it  comes  time  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, the  first,  loudest,  and  longest  com- 
plaints are  heard  from  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  State,  whose  Depart- 
ments have  fared  best  among  all  agen- 
cies of  Government  these  last  5  years. 

This  phenomenon— the  demand  for 
most  favored  spending  status— was 
demonstrated  again  last  week. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  de- 
manded that  foreign  affairs  funding 
be  sharply  increased,  saying  that  a 
budget  lower  than  that  requested  by 
the  President  would  endanger  Ameri- 
cans serving  abroad.  There  are  merits 
to  the  Secretary's  argument;  the  tragic 
losses  of  military  and  foreign  service 
personnel  these  past  few  years  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

But  Secretary  Shultz  is  misdirecting 
his  anger.  By  embracing  Gramm- 
Rudmsin.  this  administration  commit- 


ted itself  to  a  new  budgetary  regime:  it 
can  no  longer  campaign  for  national 
priorities  without  first  finding  the  re- 
sources to  pay  for  them.  Yet,  through- 
out the  congressional  budget  process, 
which  produced  State  Department 
funding  levels  the  Secretary  finds 
anathema,  the  administration  stood 
on  the  sidelines:  It  refused  to  negoti- 
ate, refused  to  budge  on  revenues,  and 
refused  to  find  a  middle  ground  on  de- 
fense spending. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  Bill  Gray. 
fashioned  a  Federal  budget  for  1987 
that  pleases  few.  but  avoids  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  across-the-board  cuts 
otherwise  required  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  Secretary  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  his  Department's  budget 
fares  better  under  the  House  or 
Senate-passed  plans  than  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  impoundment  proc- 
ess. 

As  a  recent  editorial  published  by 
the  Denver  Post  makes  clear.  Mr. 
Shultz  should  direct  his  appeals  to  the 
one  man  who  can  really  make  a  differ- 
ence: The  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  that  this  eloquent  and 
forcefully  written  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  May  14, 1986] 
Just  Bring  "the  Money  by 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  opened 
a  fight  with  Congress  last  week  over  cuts  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid  and  overseas  security  which 
have  been  tentatively  approved  in  Congress. 
Shultz  talked  about  "a  tragedy  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security." 

Shultz  has  received  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
exactly  the  right  reply  from  Rep.  William 
H.  Gray  III,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  an  occasional  target  of  criti- 
cism from  the  Reagan  White  House  on  the 
subject  of  federal  spending. 

"You  want  more  money,  you  tell  your 
president  to  bring  it  by,"  Gray  told  Shultz, 
as  the  two  men  talked  angrily  about  the 
fiscal  state  of  affairs. 

The  Shultz  blowup  over  the  threatened 
State  Department  budget  cuts  illustrates 
what  has  been  true  of  the  blinded  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration  for 
too  long  now: 

It  is  never  the  spending  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration—always Pentagon  appropria- 
tions and  now  State  Department  outlays— 
which  can  or  should  be  reduced.  It  is  always 
some  other  budget,  usually  in  a  domestic 
program. 

The  Reagan  White  House,  while  preach- 
ing thrift  in  government,  has  presided  over 
spending  policies  that  have  doubled  the 
total  federal  debt,  which  now  is  more  than 
$2  trillion. 

And  as  a  former  economics  professor  and 
a  chief  budget  officer  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, Shultz  knows  that  what  Gray  is 
saying  is  true.  If  the  administration  requires 
more  overseas  spending  for  important  for- 
eign aid  and  security  programs,  ".  .  .  tell 
your  president  to  bring  it  by."  Whenever 
this  administration  asks  for  more  money,  it 
ought  to  say  where  it  should  come  from.* 


OUR  GREATEST  HERO  OF  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  concern  over  the 
plight  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  human  rights  and 
world  peace  who  has  been  exiled  by 
Soviet  authorities  to  the  closed  city  of 
Gorky  since  January  22.  1980.  The 
Nobel  citation,  awarded  him  in  197S. 
cited  Sakharov  as  a  "spokesman  for 
the  conscience  of  mankind."  Mean- 
while, the  Soviet  Government  has 
gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  si- 
lence him.  Despite  constant  harass- 
ment by  the  secret  police.  Sakharov 
continues  to  champion  the  cause  of 
hiunan  rights  as  embodied  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights. 

Two  years  ago  Jason  Robards  por- 
trayed Andrei  Sakharov  in  a  moving 
film  presentation  of  the  Nobel  laure- 
ate's struggle  for  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  An  article  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bards appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  provides  a  good  description  of 
Sakharov's  travail. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Odr  Greatest  Hero  or  the  20th  Cektuiiy 
(By  Jason  Robards) 

Two  yean  ago  I  played  the  role  of  Soviet 
human  rights  activist  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  Andrei  Sakharov.  Glenda  Jackson 
played  the  role  of  his  wife,  Dr.  Yelena 
Bonner.  We  strained  desperately  to  convey 
the  feeling,  the  reality,  the  truth  of  the 
Sakharovs'  experience  as  human  rights  ac- 
tivists and  as  political  prisoners  isolated  in 
the  closed  and  cold  city  of  Gorky. 

Through  the  whole  process  of  studying 
for  the  part  we  felt  an  odd  sort  of  detach- 
ment from  the  experience  of  Sakharov  and 
Bonner,  yet  we  pushed  on. 

Last  week  I  was  In  Washington  for  the 
Helen  Hayes  Awards,  special  recognition  of 
theater  talent  In  the  Washington  area. 
During  rehearsal  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
awards,  I  learned  that  Dr.  Bonner  herself 
was  In  town  for  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  wanted  to  meet 
me.  I,  of  course,  said  yes.  She  was  to  come  to 
the  awards  ceremony. 

Dr.  Bonner  arrived  late  from  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Academy,  where  her  husband 
was  honored.  She  looked  remarkably  well 
for  a  woman  who  a  few  months  earlier  had 
undergone  complicated  surgery.  I  felt  dis- 
traught and  helpless  that  soon  she  would  be 
returning  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  guar- 
antee of  ever  seeing  her  family  here  again. 

She  described  to  me  the  experience  of  her 
cab  ride  from  the  academy  to  the  National 
Theatre.  "As  we  were  driving  by  the  White 
House  I  had  a  strange,  uneasy  phantasma- 
goric feeling.  I  have  Just  been  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  representing  my 
husband,  who  was  honored  there,  and  now  I 
am  on  the  way  to  see  a  man  who  played  the 
role  of  my  husband,  and  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  am  packing  my 
bags  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  leas 
than  a  month.  I  wonder  why  I  am  not 
crazy." 
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Academician  Salcharov,  wherever  he  is, 
will  celebrate  his  6Sth  birthday  on  May  21. 
Members  of  Congress  have  asked  the  presi- 
dent to  proclaim  that  a  day  in  honor  of  Salc- 
harov,  to  be  marked  by  "appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities."  To  me,  such  a  cele- 
bration—and it  must  be  called  a  celebration, 
if  we  are  to  bring  moral  witness  to  Sakhar- 
ov's  great  achievements— will  be  in  part  bi- 
zarre and  in  part  harsh,  cruel  and  real. 

Prom  Sakharov's  writings  I  have  learned 
that  he  believes  that  the  world  can  be  pre- 
served only  with  the  coexistence  of  peace 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  essentially 
what  we  in  the  West  and  so  many  brave 
souls  in  many  places  the  world  over  call 
human  rights.  One  of  Sakharov's  greatest 
achievements  was  persuading  the  Soviet 
government  to  sign  the  1963  Moscow 
Treaty,  which  banned  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
under  water. 

While  many  refer  to  Sakharov  as  the 
father  of  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb,  we 
forget  to  mention  his  ideas  and  efforts  on 
the  use  of  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  He 
undertook  this  important  work  6e/ore  he 
became  a  dissident  and  a  spokesman  for 
human  rights.  His  first  serious  nonscientific 
work  that  became  known  in  the  West  was 
called  "Thoughts  on  Progress,  Peaceful  Co- 
existence and  Intellectual  Freedom"  (1968). 
By  the  time  of  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  lec- 
ture, which  his  wife  delivered  in  Oslo  in 
1975,  his  views  on  human  rights  were  crys- 
tallized. 

While  we  as  Americans  are  going  to  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  we  should  call  to  mind  Thomas 
Paine's  response  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Said 
Jefferson:  "Where  freedom  is,  there  is  my 
country."  Paine  replied:  "Where  freedom  is 
not,  there  is  my  country." 

Any  celebration  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov's 
birthday  is  bound  to  give  rise  to  our  worst 
fears— and  our  best  hopes.  But  it  must  also 
be  a  time  for  us  to  commemorate  with  living 
testimony  our  greatest  hero  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  Sakharov  has 
indeed  become  a  hero,  not  by  choice, 
but  circumstance.  Sakharov  has  not 
sought  attention.  The  only  thing  that 
he  has  sought  are  the  rights  and  free- 
doms we  so  often  take  for  granted. 
Rights  included  in  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act,  freely  agreed  to  by  the  leaders  of 
•the  Soviet  Union,  and  promised  there- 
by to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
noted,  "The  will  of  the  people  is  the 
only  legitimate  foundation  of  any  gov- 
ernment." Unfortunately,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
chained  and  gagged  the  will  of  the 
Soviet  pwople,  while  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existence.  Such  actions  not 
only  raise  serious  questions  regarding 
the  Soviet  Govenmient's  legitimacy, 
but  also  serve  to  drive  them  further 
outside  of  the  community  of  civilized 
nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  join  me  In 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  those,  like 
Sakharov,  who  seek  to  realize  in  their 
own  countries  those  inalienable  rights 


we  exercise  and  cherish,  but  which 
remain  only  a  tragically  denied  poten- 
tial for  human  greatness  in  those  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain.* 


of  us  when  I  also  thank  Michael  for 
reminding  us  that  we  can  and  should 
t>e  proud  to  be  Americans.* 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  honor  a  constituent 
who  exemplifies  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  "patriotism."  Michael  Haver- 
ly  is  an  8-year-old  from  Shelby 
County,  IN,  who  for  the  last  3  years 
has  worked  hard  raising  money  to 
repair  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  son  of  Robert  and  Connie  Ha- 
verly,  Michael  first  became  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
when  his  mother  read  him  a  fimdrais- 
ing  letter  from  the  Liberty  Founda- 
tion. Since  that  time,  the  second- 
grader  at  Trinton  Elementary  School 
has  raised  well  over  $6,400  and  has 
been  honored  for  his  efforts  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  during  a  Rose  Garden 
ceremony  on  October  28,  1985. 

Later  this  year,  Michael  will  take 
part  in  the  Liberty  Weekend  festivi- 
ties. He  will  be  on  the  NBC-TV  morn- 
ing program.  "Today,"  on  July  4,  and 
he  will  also  be  featured  in  a  CBS-TV 
spot.  "American  Portrait."  marking 
the  statue's  100th  birthday. 

Michael,  who  has  tmdergone  numer- 
ous operations  for  multiple  physical 
birth  defects,  is  a  prime  example  of  a 
true  American  who  has  real  pride  in 
his  country  and  its  symbols  of  free- 
dom. All  Americans  should  take  a  cue 
from  Michael  and  his  unselfish  dedica- 
tion to  repairing  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
He  says  that,  once  completed,  "her 
spirit  will  smile." 

Today  I  would  also  like  to  share  a 
letter  dictated  by  Michael  that  he 
asked  me  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

Dear  Senate  People:  I  know  the  times  are 
rough,  but  I  have  run  out  of  ideas,  so  I  de- 
cided to  write  you. 

Fixing  our  Statue  of  Liberty  up  has  not 
been  going  so  good.  We  need  more  money. 

A  long  time  ago  she  was  shiny  and  pretty. 
Now  she  has  rust  coming  down  her  neck  and 
her  arm  is  weak,  and  handicapped  people  in 
wheelchairs  can't  get  in  to  see  her. 

If  we  don't  fix  her,  people  will  think  we 
don't  care  about  our  country. 

You  should  be  proud  to  be  an  American, 
so  please  donate  as  much  as  you  possibly 
can.  I  don't  care  if  its  a  dollar  or  a  thousand, 
and  you  can  send  it  to  me  or  the  Statue 
people  who  are  fixing  it,  like  Sharyn  Kay  (a 
Liberty  Foundation  worker].  She  is  real 
nice. 

And,  can  you  please  see  if  the  children  in 
Africa  can  get  the  food. 
Thank  you, 

Michael. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  Michael 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  Indiana 
are  very  proud  of  our  patriotic  young 
Hoosier,  and  I  icnow  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Michael  success  in 
the  final  stretch  before  the  statue  is 
unveiled  in  July.  I  think  I  speak  for  all 


WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  OP  TAX 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported out  sweeping  tax  reform  legis- 
lation on  May  7.  Americans  have  been 
busy  trying  to  determine  how  this  bill 
will  affect  their  personal  and  business 
tax  liabilities,  whether  they  will  be 
one  of  the  "winners"  or  one  of  the 
"losers."  Since  May  7, 1  have  discussed 
with  Industry  representatives  and  with 
my  constituents  their  specific  con- 
cerns. I  have  also  read  with  great  in- 
terest numerous  explanations  of  the 
impact  of  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
one  article  I  found  to  be  particularly 
straightforward  auid  objective.  I  urge 
those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
read  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  26,  1986,  edition  of  Business 
Week  entitled,  "The  Winners  and 
Losers  of  Tax  Reform." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Winners  and  Losers  op  Tax  Reform 

The  U.S.  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  funda- 
mental overhaul  of  its  tax  system.  To  the 
surprise  of  almost  everyone,  the  tax  bill  now 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  does  much  of 
what  the  reformers  hoped  to  accomplish 
when  President  Reagan  first  proposed  com- 
prehensive tax  revision  in  1984.  While  a 
final  bill  is  months  away,  it  looks  as  though 
the  U.S.  will  end  1986  with  a  shiny  new  tax 
code  that  will  encourage  investment  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  rather  than  tax  advantages, 
as  well  as  provide  many  individuals  with 
more  money  to  spend  or  save.  By  narrowing 
differences  in  how  industries  and  individ- 
uals are  taxed,  this  system  would  also  be 
more  equitable  and  efficient. 

In  the  short  run,  some  economists  fear 
that  the  new  plan  could  have  a  wrenching 
effect  on  investment  by  raising  corporate 
taxes  by  $100  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  But  the  transfer  of  that  amount  to 
individuals  would  largely  offset  the  impact 
on  the  economy  by  fueling  consumption.  In- 
vestment would  then  be  driven  by  the 
growth  of  markets  rather  than  tax  brealcs. 
In  addition,  new  constraints  on  consumer 
borrowing  could  lower  interest  rates,  and 
that  would  eventually  make  more  invest- 
ment projects  profitable. 

POUTICAL  MOMEMTtm 

still,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  on  May  7  could  create 
real  difficulties.  If  enacted,  it  would  cause 
short-term  confusion  throughout  the  econo- 
my as  businesses  and  individuals  adjust  to 
the  new  system.  It  threatens  to  wreck  much 
of  the  commercial  real  estate  industry, 
which  already  is  in  serious  trouble  (page 
118),  and  it  may  radically  change  the  way 
individuals  save  and  invest.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  wean  individual  taxpayers 
and  companies  away  from  their  addiction  to 
tax  writeoffs  and  economically  useless  shel- 
ters and  make  the  allocation  of  capital 
among  industries  more  rational. 


How  does  all  this  sort  out  for  the  taxpay- 
er? There  is  no  neat  answer  for  everybody, 
but  one  thing  Is  clear:  If  you  pay  a  high  ef- 
fective tax  rate  today,  you'll  love  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  version  of  reform.  If  you 
use  lots  of  deductions  and  shelters  to  keep 
your  rates  low  you'll  hate  it. 

"The  basic  fact  is  that  a  trade-off  of  tax 
preferences  for  low  rates  is  good  for  the 
economy  in  the  long  run,"  says  David  A. 
Berenson,  director  of  tax  policy  at  Ernst  it 
Whlnney.  "There  may  be  economic  disloca- 
tions in  achieving  that,  there  will  be  win- 
ners and  losers,  but  the  macro  effect  is 
going  to  be  good." 

Because  of  the  political  momentum  now 
building  for  a  tax  overhaul,  the  final  version 
of  reform  is  likely  to  look  a  lot  like  the 
Senate  Finance  bill,  which  sharply  lowers 
both  individual  and  corporate  tax  rates.  But 
there  could  be  changes.  The  repeal  of  the 
preferential  treatment  for  capital  gains,  the 
curbs  on  individual  retirement  accounts 
(page  119),  and  the  denial  of  deductions  for 
sales  taxes  may  face  challenges,  both  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  the  eventual  House- 
Senate  conference  committee. 

In  addition,  there  are  key  differences  be- 
tween the  bin  passed  by  the  House  last  De- 
cember and  the  Finance  plan.  The  House 
measure  makes  relatively  modest  changes  In 
individual  taxation  while  greatly  altering 
the  treatment  of  business.  It  drops  the  top 
individual  rate  to  only  38%  and  pays  for 
most  of  the  cuts  by  paring  corporate  deduc- 
tions. 

The  Packwood  bill  takes  a  very  different 
tack,  making  radical  changes  in  Individual 
taxation  but  qualitatively  modest  shifts  In 
business  taxes.  It  cuts  the  top  Individual 
rate  nearly  in  half,  to  27%,  but  pays  for  that 
by  eliminating  dozens  of  individual  tax 
breaks.  Corporate  rates  would  be  cut  to  33% 
from  46%.  financed  mostly  by  curbs  on  cor- 
porate write-offs. 

The  Finance  bill  does  not  raise  those 
taxes  across  the  board.  Instead,  It  creates 
crosscurrents  of  winners  and  losers,  in  some 
cases  both  giving  to  and  taking  away  from 
the  same  companies. 

SLEDGEHAMMER 

The  tax  shelter  Industry,  Including  most 
real-estate  syndlcators,  probably  hates  the 
bill  the  most.  It  would  prohibit  taxpayers 
from  using  losses  generated  by  limited  part- 
nerships to  shelter  other  income,  effectively 
locking  out  a  prime  source  of  real  estate  In- 
vestment funds.  In  addition,  lower  rates 
make  all  tax  preferences  less  valuable.  And 
owners  of  commercial  property  would  face 
far  slower  depreciation  write-offs.  "This  Is 
really  a  sledgehammer  on  real  estate,"  de- 
clsu-es  J.  Gregory  Ballentine  of  Peat.  Mar- 
wick.  Mitchell  &  Co.  The  natural-resources- 
oriented  Finance  Committee  could  not  re- 
strain an  urge  to  protect  oil  and  gas  shel- 
ters. But  those  write-offs,  too,  could  be 
dumped  before  Congress  Is  through  with 
the  package. 

Other  businesses.  Including  established 
computer  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
wholesalers,  stand  to  be  big  winners.  Execu- 
tives In  these  industries  are  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  sharply  lower  tax  rates.  The  Pi- 
nance  bill  "really  contains  all  the  elements 
of  tax  reform  that  we've  been  campaigning 
for  for  years,"  says  Larry  R.  Langdon,  direc- 
tor of  taxes  for  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  "It's  as 
If  someone  here  wrote  It." 

Computer  startups,  as  well  as  other  new 
ventures,  may  not  fare  as  well.  The  pro- 
posed taxation  of  capital  gains  as  ordinary 
income  could  discourage  Individuals  from  In- 
vesting in  speculative  businesses.  "It's  a  dis- 


aster for  long-term  investing,"  complains 
Reld  W.  Dennis,  a  general  partner  at  Insti- 
tutional Venture  Partners  in  Menlo  Park. 
Calif. 

Although  corporations  would  continue  to 
enjoy  a  modest  capital  gains  differential, 
the  shift  In  investment  decisions  by  both  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  could  prove  to  be 
among  the  most  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
Finance  bill.  "It's  going  to  have  some  damp- 
ening effect  on  risk-taking,"  says  Byrle  M. 
Abbln.  director  of  federal  tax  services  at 
Arthur  Andersen  St  Co.  "If  the  [tax]  rates 
are  the  same,  the  more  conservative  Inves- 
tor will  say.  Why  should  I  even  bother?' " 

But  like  many  of  the  bill's  provisions,  the 
capital  gains  change  has  its  sweet  side. 
While  long-term  capital  gains  rates  would 
Increase  from  a  20%  maximum  under  cur- 
rent law  to  27%— the  same  top  rate  as  ordi- 
nary Income— the  six-month  holding  period 
now  required  to  qualify  for  preferential 
treatment  would  disappear.  Thus,  Investors 
would  enjoy  a  big  tax  cut  for  short-term 
capital  gains,  which  are  now  taxed  at  up  to 
50%.  "That's  got  to  be  wonderful  for  Wall 
Street  trading,"  says  John  H.  Makln  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  on  autos  Is  tougher 
to  gauge.  Auto  makers  are  unhappy  about 
the  potential  loss  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  the  curb  on  their  customers'  in- 
terest deductions.  But  they  are  elated  over 
the  proposed  $100  billion  tax  cut  for  individ- 
uals. "Every  car  buyer  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum 27%  tax  rate,  which  means  more  bucks 
to  buy  a  car  with,"  says  Gerald  Oreenwald, 
chairman  of  Chrysler  Motors  Corp. 

Capital  goods  manufacturers,  and  even 
some  companies  in  the  computer  Industry, 
may  suffer  an  opposite  effect.  While  the  net 
Impact  on  their  taxes  may  be  no  worse  than 
a  wash,  companies  may  find  that  their  busi- 
ness customers,  who  could  face  higher 
taxes,  may  be  reluctant  to  make  big-ticket 
purchases.  Over  the  long  term,  the  Pack- 
wood  bill  should  have  little  effect  on  capital 
cost  recovery.  The  new  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  equipment  were  designed  so  that 
faster  write-offs  would  largely  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  investment  tax  credit  over 
the  three-  or  five-year  depreciation  period. 

fine  print 

The  Finance  bill,  says  Yolanda  K.  Hender- 
son, an  economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  "makes  for  greater  efficien- 
cy In  the  allocation  of  capital.  The  new  bill 
raises  the  cost  of  capital,  particularly  for 
debt-financed  Investment.  But  It  would 
lower  the  cost  of  equity  financing,  as  well  as 
for  land  and  Inventories."  For  business  bor- 
rowers, the  reduction  In  the  corporate  tax 
rate  to  33%  from  46%  sharply  lowers  the 
value  of  their  Interest  deductions.  Converse- 
ly, the  profits  on  equity  are  taxed  at  lower 
top  rates  at  the  corporate  level  and  when 
distributed  as  dividends,  which  should  make 
equity  financing  cheaper. 

Other  aspects  of  this  bill  may  Jolt  both  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  as  they  check  the 
fine  print.  Many  analysts  believe  that  the 
end  to  the  deductibility  of  sales  taxes,  re- 
strictions on  tax-exempt  bonds,  and  the 
likelihood  that  sUtes  will  follow  Washing- 
ton In  eliminating  deductions  without 
making  comparable  rate  cuts  will  result  in 
higher  state  and  local  Income  taxes. 

In  fact,  the  Finance  bill  Itself  produces  a 
federal  tax  Increase  for  1987.  Taxpayers  will 
lose  many  deductions  surtlng  next  Jan.  1, 
but  the  rate  cuts  are  not  scheduled  to  begin 
until  six  months  later.  "A  lot  of  people  who 
get  a  rate  cut  In  later  years  will  get  a  rate 


Increase  next  year,"   predicts  Gillian  M, 
Spooner,  a  partner  In  Touche  Ron  St  Co. 

The  timing  Issue  Is  a  major  concern  to 
Lawrence  Chlmerlne  of  Chase  Economics,  at 
least  for  the  short  term.  "The  stimulation 
to  consumption  will  phase  In  slowly,  where- 
as you'll  see  a  sharp,  quick  cutback  In  In- 
vestment projects  due  to  the  elimination  of 
the  ITC,"  says  Chlmerlne.  The  stort-term 
effects  on  investment  also  trouble  Robert  O. 
Dederick  of  Northern  Trust  Corp..  but  the 
former  Commerce  Dept.  official  notes:  "The 
structural  changes  may  well  encourage 
more  prcxluctlve  kinds  of  Investment." 

In  addition,  some  economists  worry  that 
the  Finance  bill  Is  too  good  to  be  true  and 
that  It  could  result  In  the  same  kind  of  huge 
revenue  loss  that  the  1981  tax  reduction  did. 
For  example,  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  raises  a  lot  of  money  over  the 
next  couple  of  years,  but  faster  depreciation 
write-offs  will  be  costly  in  the  future.  Simi- 
larly, the  tax  shelter  provisions  are  expect- 
ed to  raise  considerable  revenue  at  first,  but 
that  could  dry  up  as  individuals  find  cre- 
ative new  ways  to  shelter  their  Income. 
""This  bill  Is  nowhere  near  revenue-neutral. 
In  later  years  It's  going  to  be  a  hemor- 
rhage." predicts  Lee  J.  Seldler.  a  managing 
director  at  Bear.  Stems  St  Co. 

Despite  its  problems,  the  Finance  plan  is  a 
far  better  starling  point  for  tax  revision 
than  most  businesses  ever  expected.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  the  reform  debate,  propo- 
nents have  argued  the  need  for  a  "level 
playing  field."  If  the  Finance  bill  doesn't  ex- 
actly smooth  the  landscai>e.  at  least  It's  de- 
molished most  of  the  hills.— fiv  Howard 
aieckman  In  Wathinoton,  with  Joan  Berger, 
Elizabeth  Ehrilch,  and  Norman  Jonoi  in 
New  York,  and  bureau  reports. 

DoM'T  Cry  por  the  AccouirrAHn 
"My  first  reaction  was  that  they're  taking 
away  my  livelihood,"  sayi  an  Oregon  CPA 
who  Just  left  a  national  accounting  firm  to 
set  up  his  own  tax  practice.  "But  I  don't 
think  the  new  tax  bill  will  make  things  all 
that  simple." 

Don't  cry  for  the  accountants.  Or  the  tax 
lawyers.  Or  the  publishers  such  as  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  Inc.  and  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.  that  produce  thousands  of  pages 
on  taxes  every  year.  Although  tax  bracket* 
would  shrink  from  14  to  2  for  Individuals 
and  most  deductions  would  be  eliminated, 
the  proposal  creates  enough  complexity  for 
business  taxes  to  keep  the  army  of  tax 
people  gainfully  employed  through  the  mil- 
lennium. "The  new  alternative  minimum- 
tax  provision  alone  will  provide  an  automat- 
ic annuity  for  the  CPA  profession. "  says  Lee 
J.  Seldler,  a  Bear,  Steams  St  Co.  partner 
and  former  Price  Waterhouse  accountant. 

MASS  CONPUSION 

There  has  never  been  an  income-tax 
change  that  actually  shrank  the  number  of 
rules  and  regulations.  This  one,  despite  Its 
billing.  Is  no  exception.  Tax  experts  say  that 
the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  will  actually 
grow  from  1,700  to  about  2,000  pages,  and 
there  will  be  mass  confusion  as  businesses 
convert  to  the  new  system.  Til  bet  there 
are  a  lot  of  corporations  calling  their  ac- 
countants right  now  asking  how  they  can 
get  rid  of  their  tax  credits."  says  Arthur  W. 
Bowman,  editor  of  Public  Accounting 
Report.  "Business  transactions  are  still  com- 
plicated as  hell."  says  Albert  B.  Ellentuck, 
national  tax  partner  at  Laventhol  St  Hot- 
wath. 

To  make  sure  those  deals  are  reported 
properly,  the  bill  boosts  the  annual  IR8 
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budget  from  $4  billion  to  $6.5  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  And  the  plan  drops  6 
million  low-income  people  from  the  tax 
roUs.  So  the  government  will  have  more  re- 
sources to  put  the  squeeze  on  fewer  taxpay- 
ers, mostly  businesses  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals. Since  1966,  the  percentage  of  returns 
audited  has  slipped  from  5%  to  1.3%.  The 
government  hopes  to  reverse  that  trend, 
which  will  keep  CPAs  busy  representing  the 
increased  number  of  clients  doing  battle 
with  the  IRS. 

NO  MORE  SHOE  BOXES? 

True,  the  small,  "boutique"  CPA  firms 
that  specialize  in  analyzing  aggressive  tax 
shelters  will  have  to  diversify.  "A  client  who 
has  a  seven-figure  income  will  be  less  apt  to 
shelter  when  the  rate  tops  out  at  27%.'  says 
Stuart  Becker,  a  New  York  accountant  with 
a  cadre  of  clients  in  the  entertainment  field. 
"And  that  will  hurt  my  business.  But  we're 
trying  to  expand  our  practice  into  personal 
financial  planning  and  deemphasize  the  tax- 
oriented  investment." 

The  hardest  hit  will  be  storefront  income- 
tax  offices  and  mass-production  houses  such 
as  H&R  Block  Inc.  that  cater  to  the  average 
wage  earner.  Block's  stock  price  has  fallen 
from  45  to  40  since  the  plan  was  armounced. 
Company  officials  say  that  it  is  a  "great 
misconception "  that  reducing  the  number 
to  tax  brackets  or  deductions  will  radically 
simplify  the  preparation  of  tax  returns.  But, 
if  nothing  else,  people  who  would  have  oth- 
erwise taken  their  shoe  boxes  full  of  re- 
ceipts to  Block  may  think  twice:  The  fee  is 
no  longer  tax-deductible.— By  Stuart  Weiss 
in  New  York,  with  Vicky  Cohan  in  Washing- 
ton and  Mark  Ivey  in  Denver. 

Real  Estate:  So  Long.  Syndicators 

It's  optimistic  and  incorrigibly  self-pro- 
moting, but  one  thing  the  real  estate  indus- 
try has  never  been  is  speechless.  Until  now. 
The  tax-reform  plan  of  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Bob  Packwood  (R- 
Ore.)  has  most  builders,  developers,  and 
syndicators  shellshocked.  Some  deals  are 
being  hurried,  others  scotched,  and  many 
are  suddenly  in  limbo.  "There  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
It's  very  chaotic  and  frightening  to  a  lot  of 
people,"  says  Stephen  Roulac.  an  industry 
consultant  in  San  Francisco. 

As  the  industry  sifts  through  the  peo- 
posed  changes,  one  thing  seems  clear:  If  it  is 
passed  intact,  Packwood's  bUl  will  bludgeon 
an  industry  that  is  already  bably  bruised. 
How  widespread  the  damage  would  be  is  im- 
possible to  calculate,  but  extraordinary 
overbuilding  in  the  commercial  market  has 
made  the  industry  less  equipped  to  adjust  to 
new  rules  than  at  any  time  in  decades. 

National  vacancy  rates  for  office  buildings 
already  have  reached  a  debilitating  20.5%. 
But  commerical  space  of  all  sorts  now  under 
construction— equal  to  a  quarter  of  the 
space  that  already  exists— will  push  them 
even  higher,  according  to  economist  Robert 
A.  Gough  of  Data  Resources  Inc.  This  mas- 
sive overbuilding,  predicts  Chicago  real 
estate  mogul  Samuel  Zell,  will  create  losses 
totaling  $60  billion  to  $80  billion— and  that's 
without  considering  the  tax  bill's  effects. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  blood  let,"  says 
Laventhol  &  Horwath  partner  Michael 
Amenta. 

The  $12  billion  real  estate  syndication  in- 
dustry will  start  bleeding  first.  Because  the 
bill  phases  out  investors'  ability  to  apply 
paper  losses  from  real  estate  against  their 
other  income,  sponsors  may  try  to  combine 
existing  loss-generating  deals  with  income- 
producing    partnerships.    That    way.    the 


losses  wouldn't  go  entirely  to  waste.  Still,  as 
many  as  40%  of  the  country's  syndicators— 
primarily  small,  private  sponsors  who  devise 
aggressive  tax  shelters — could  be  badly  hurt, 
according  to  Stanley  Ross  of  accountants 
Kenneth  Leventhal  &  Co. 

"The  ones  who  didn't  diversify  are  going 
to  be  in  real  trouble"  because  they  must 
continue  to  syndicate  to  survive,  he  says. 
Believing  that  even  large,  diversified  spon- 
sors will  get  stung.  Wall  Street  drove  syndi- 
cator  Integrated  Resources  Inc.'s  stock  price 
down  nearly  10  points,  to  26%,  in  a  few  days. 

Public  limited  partnerships  usually  rely 
less  on  tax  benefits,  though  the  elimination 
of  the  20%  capital-gains  rate  and  a  longer 
depreciation  schedule  will  trim  their  yields. 
Their  sponsors  would  suffer  mainly  because 
the  bill  limits  the  deductibility  of  individual 
retirement  accounts,  a  prime  sales  outlet 
lately. 

RADICAL  SURGERY 

By  striking  a  lethal  blow  at  "abusive"  tax 
shelters  with  outsize  write-offs,  the  bill  hits 
a  choice  target.  But  the  fallout  will  include 
plummeting  commerical  property  prices,  re- 
duced development,  and  an  industry  driven 
by  drastically  altered  incentives.  For  years, 
a  property's  yield  has  consisted  of  cash  flow 
from  rents,  price  appreciation,  and  tax  bene- 
fits. In  knocking  out  the  third  leg.  the  bill 
completely  changes  the  U.S.  real  estate 
market.  And  not  all  for  the  worse.  "In  the 
long  run  buildings  will  be  built  because  they 
make  sense,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  it,"  says  one 
large  developer. 

The  silver  lining  is  that  demand  will  have 
a  chance  to  catch  up  with  supply,  says 
Arthur  J.  Mirante  II,  president  and  CEO  of 
Cushman  &  Wakefield  Inc.  But  first,  com- 
merical property  values  will  fall  because, 
without  as  many  syndicators.  there  will  be 
fewer  buyers.  Lower  yields  will  discourage 
others  and  drive  remaining  buyers  to  lower 
their  bids.  "Any  property  that  was  valued 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  tax  benefits  will 
have  a  material  drop  in  value,  perhaps  as 
much  as  20%, "  says  Leventhal's  Ross. 

Texas  would  have  to  be  declared  a  real- 
estate  disaster  area.  Demand  for  distressed 
properties  would  dry  up,  because  tax  bene- 
fits offer  the  only  persuasive  argument  for 
owning  buildings  that  lack  a  solid  cash  flow. 
The  real  estate  debacle  could  quickly  ex- 
plode into  a  banking  problem.  "It  has  the 
potential  to  be  very  severe,"  says  a  banking 
expert. 

Meanwhile,  the  value  of  so-called  institu- 
tional-grade properties  with  strong  cash 
flows  will  probably  hold  up  fairly  well. 
Their  ovmers,  such  as  insurance  companies 
and  tax-exempt  pension  funds,  have  the 
money  and  patient  to  wait  out  bad  times. 

New  construction,  however,  will  slow  dra- 
matically. Already,  "the  flow  of  capital  has 
come  to  a  screeching  halt,"  says  J.  McDon- 
ald Williams,  managing  partner  of  developer 
Tranunell  Crow  Co.  He  says  hundreds  of  de- 
velopment deals  are  flounUering  since  Pack- 
wood's  bill  was  bom.  While  that  halt  is 
solely  needed  in  the  office-building  market, 
it  means  many  developers  and  construction 
workers  will  be  idled. 

Eventually,  dwindling  construction  will 
allow  landlords  to  raise  rents  somewhat, 
but  rents  would  have  to  soar  before  con- 
struction begins  anew.  Says  Tranunell 
Crow's  Williams:  "To  get  the  same  net  after- 
tax returns,  you'd  have  to  have  a  35%  in- 
crease in  rents." 

That  goes  for  apartment  buildings,  too, 
but  single-family  homeowners  can  breathe 
easy.  Most  observers  believe  that  those 
property  values  will  go  unscathed.  Though  a 


27%  tax  rate  makes  mortgage  interest  and 
property-tax  deductions  less  valuable  to  top- 
bracket  taxpayers,  such  deductions  will  be 
among  the  few  that  survive.  Chief  Execu- 
tive Michael  A.  Feiner  of  MDC  Holdings 
Inc.,  the  third-largest  homebuilder,  believes 
that  lower  interest  rates  and  new  stock  and 
bond  market  wealth  will  fuel  strong  housing 
markets  for  at  least  six  more  months,  tax 
bill  or  no. 

The  rest  of  the  Industry  is  anything  but 
blas6.  Once  real  estate  regains  its  voice,  you 
can  depend  on  one  thing  about  Packwood's 
bill:  Congress  will  never  hear  the  end  of  it.— 
By  EUyn  E.  Spragins  in  New  York. 

Wry  There's  No  Uproak  Ovot  IRAs 
Only  a  month  ago,  banks,  thrifts,  and  fi- 
nancial service  companies  pitched  individual 
retirement  accounts  to  millions  of  taxpayers 
with  an  unprecedented  barrage  of  full-page 
ads.  junk  mail,  and  phone  calls.  Banks  and 
thrifts  stayed  open  until  midnight,  and 
workers  for  some  mutual  fund  companies 
catnapped  at  their  desks  to  keep  the  phones 
working  around  the  clock.  By  most  counts, 
the  campaigns  paid  off.  Taxpayers  added 
about  $40  billion  in  IRA  assets  this  year, 
raising  the  nation's  IRA  pool  to  more  than 
$250  biUion. 

But  the  tax  reform  plan  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  eliminate 
the  tax  deduction  for  IRA  contributions  for 
people  covered  by  pension  plans— a  move 
that  has  already  brought  individual  protests 
to  Capital  Hill.  Ironically,  many  companies 
that  pursued  IRAs  as  though  their  survival 
depended  on  them  are  barely  protesting  the 
loss  of  this  potentially  enormous  business. 
"You  have  to  look  at  the  big  picture,"  says 
Rupert  H.  Johnson  Jr.,  senior  vice-president 
of  Franklin  Resources,  a  $22  billion  mutual 
fund  giant.  "Here's  a  onetime  shot  at  over- 
hauling the  tax  system,  and  you  have  to 
consider  the  benefit  for  the  country  as  a 
whole." 

HARDLY  altruistic 

Johnson's  altruism  aside,  most  financial 
service  companies  stand  to  gain  handsomely 
from  the  new  tax-reform  proposal,  and 
that's  why  protests  are  only  perfunctory. 
The  dramatic  slashing  of  tax  rates  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  broadly 
based  IRA.  Brokerage  firms  and  mutual 
fund  companies  pay  high  taxes,  and  cutting 
their  top  rates  will  boost  profits  enormous- 
ly. Under  the  new  bill,  Dreyfus  Corp.  would 
clear  $7.50  a  share  next  year  instead  of  a 
projected  $6.30,  and  Franklin's  1987  bottom 
line  could  improve  from  $3  to  $3.75  a  share, 
according  to  John  Keefe,  financial  services 
analyst  for  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Inc. 
Stock  in  Dreyfus  and  Franklin  Resources 
declined  since  the  tax  plan  was  announced, 
but  those  companies'  shares  had  been  drop- 
ping since  February. 

Since  the  new  bill  allows  earnings  of  exist- 
ing IRAs  and  new  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions to  be  tax-deferred,  the  industry  will 
still  push  IRAs.  Vanguard  Group,  a  mutual 
fund  giant,  plans  to  shift  its  IRA  sales  strat- 
egy from  promoting  the  tax  deduction  to 
highlighting  the  tax-deferral  provision. 

In  addition,  the  business  the  financial 
service  companies  lose  from  managing  IRAs 
could  be  picked  up  elsewhere— with  interest. 
Lower  taxes  for  individuals  will  leave  them 
more  dollars  to  save  and  invest.  And  since 
the  new  tax  proposal  quashes  many  tax- 
sheltered  limited  partnerships,  more  of 
those  dollars  are  sure  to  end  up  in  stocks, 
bonds,  mutual  funds,  and  life  insurance 
products   such   as   tax-deferred   annuities. 


Tax-exempt  bonds,  an  enormous  business 
for  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses  and 
mutual  funds,  should  be  a  likely  beneficiary 
of  money  that  otherwise  would  have  gone 
into  IRAs.  "You'll  see  some  securities-indus- 
try lobbying  for  IRAs."  says  Perrln  H.  Long, 
securities  industry  analyst  for  Upper  Ana- 
lytical Securities  Corp.,  "but  it  won't  be 
very  hard." 

Banks,  with  27%  of  the  IRA  funds,  and 
thrift  institutions,  with  22%,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  rally  round  this  valuable  source  of 
deposits.  Yet  industry  leaders  praise  the 
overall  tax  package  for  preserving  favorable 
treatment  for  loan-loss  reserves  and  lower- 
ing tax  rates  for  individuals  far  more  than 
they  bemoan  the  loss  of  the  IRAs.  Frankly, 
none  of  us  ever  made  money  on  the  IRAs 
because  of  the  intense  competition,"  con- 
fides a  New  York  City  banker.  Since  banks 
and  thrifts  pay  at  least  the  market  interest 
rate  on  IRAs,  they  shouldn't  have  difficulty 
replacing  those  deposits. 

LEARNING  TO  LOVI 

Some  mutual  fund  operators  are  fighting 
the  IRA  tax  changes.  Fidelity  InvestmenU, 
for  one.  has  sent  letters  to  all  Its  customers 
urging  them  to  write  to  their  senators  and 
congressmen.  The  Investment  Company  In- 
stitute, the  funds'  trade  association,  has 
launched  a  major  public  relations  campaign 
urging  taxpayers  to  do  the  same. 

The  biggest  problem  with  defending  the 
IRA,  admit  Its  supporters.  Is  a  lack  of  strong 
evidence  that  IRAs  actually  increase  nation- 
al savings.  In  fact,  the  savings  rate  dropped 
from  6.7%  to  4.6%  since  the  introduction  of 
universal  IRAs  in  1982.  David  A.  Wise,  a 
Harvard  University  economist,  argues  that 
half  the  IRA  contributions  is  money  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  spent,  but  this 
view  is  not  widely  shared. 

The  ordinary  folks  who've  grown  fond  of 
the  IRA  as  an  easy  way  to  shelter  $2,000  of 
income  may  not  give  up  on  IRAs  as  easily  as 
the  Industry.  If  constituents  howl  loudly 
enough  when  their  legislators  return  home 
for  the  Memorial  Day  break,  they  could 
force  Congress  Into  preserving  the  deduc- 
tion in  some  form.  But  so  far  there's  been 
no  groundswell  of  taxpayer  protest.  It  may 
be  that  the  general  public  has  already 
learned  to  love  the  Packwood  package.— By 
Jeffrey  M.  Laderman  in  New  York,  with 
bureau  reports.9 


JERRY  SCHALLER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  other  members  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  and  many 
others  in  our  State  and  Nation.  I  have 
recently  mourned  the  passing  of  a  tal- 
ented and  compassionate  man,  Jerry 
Schaller.  Many  of  us  knew  Jerry 
Schaller  through  his  professional  ac- 
tivities, his  work  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an 
aide  to  Congressman  Karth,  Senator 
Humphrey,  and  Senator  Mondale.  We 
also  knew  him  through  his  work  for 
the  Minnesota-based  3M  Corp.  and  his 
presidency  of  Joint  Action  in  Commu- 
nity Service.  Inc.  [JACS].  an  innova- 
tive organization  devoted  to  assisting 
graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  Program 
to  carry  out  what  they  have  learned. 

However,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  respected  Jerry,  and  he 
was  well  known  and  certainly  respect- 
ed in  this  town,  to  look  at  the  personal 
side  of  Jerry's  life,  to  understand  the 


energy  and  commitment  that  fueled 
his  efforts  in  his  professional  life.  At 
Jerry's  funeral  mass  in  late  March  a 
eulogy  was  delivered  by  his  friend  and 
colleague,  George  Spellman,  one  of 
Jerry's  coworkers  at  JACS,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you.  It 
takes  us  a  step  closer  to  realizing  what 
a  great  friend  we  had  among  us.  I  ask 
that  following  my  statement  the  Spell- 
man  eulogy  be  printed  In  full. 

The  statement  follows: 
Eulogy 

Reverend  Father  Byron,  reverend  fathers, 
relatives,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends 
of  Jerry  Schaller. 

When  thinking  about  preparing  a  eulogy 
for  Jerry  Schaller,  one  must  begin  by  think- 
ing clearly  about  Jerry  and  his  relationships 
to  organizations  and  to  people.  By  knowing 
what  Jerry  did— can  lead  us  to  discover  who 
he  was.  And  as  we  all  know,  he  did  so  many 
things  for  so  many  people  In  the  short 
period  of  his  sixty  years. 

His  litany  of  organizations  included  politi- 
cal, charitable,  business,  educational  and 
professional  groups.  It  was  not  that  Jerry 
was  a  "joiner, "  for  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
energy  deciding  which  associations  were 
worthwhile  of  his  time  and  talents,  his  gifts, 
and  graces,  but  It  was  because  he  believed  in 
organizations  and  Institutions  with  noble 
objectives. 

Primarily,  Jerry  was  a  very  good  politi- 
cian. He  loved  working  "the  Hill."  He  knew 
that  wonderful  things  could  be  achieved  by 
the  political  process  and  spent  most  of  his 
adulthood  In  this  arena.  He  was  a  very 
proud  Democrat  and  worked  zealously  on 
behalf  of  his  party  on  both  the  SUte  and 
national  levels.  He  served  Congressman 
Karth  and  both  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Mondale  with  distinction. 

Jerry  was  a  professional  Washington  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  the  3M  Co.  Not  only  was  he  a 
proud  member  of  the  corporate  team,  he 
was  a  founding  board  member  of  the  Bryce 
Harlowe  Foundation  which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote standards  of  excellence  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. 

While  at  3M,  many  of  us  received  the 
ditty  box  at  Christmas.  Just  In  time  to  use 
the  3M  tapes  on  our  Christmas  wrappings— 
a  very  thoughtful  and  practical  gift.  And  al- 
though Jerry  was  a  part  of  3M  manage- 
ment, he  remembered  being  raised  in  the 
labor  movement  and  always  believed  that 
organized  labor  played  a  vital  part  In  our 
economy  to  promote  free  enterprise.  What 
other  person  do  you  know  who  read  the 
great  social  encyclicals— rerun  novarum, 
quadrageslmo  anno  and  pacem  in  terrls? 

Jerry  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  things  he 
enjoyed.  He  loved  his  flowers  and  garden; 
he  enjoyed  playing  golf  and  strolling  down 
the  fairways  of  the  Argyle  Country  Club. 
He  couldn't  hit  the  ball  very  far  but  truly 
enjoyed  winning  a  $2  Nassau  with  a  very 
fine  putter.  He  was  an  avid  Redskin  fan  and 
loved  to  attend  those  brisk  Sunday  after- 
noon games  which  reminded  him  of  Minne- 
sota. One  of  his  favorite  activities  was  talk- 
ing and  debating— once  when  he  had  his 
throat  operated  on  a  few  years  ago.  his 
worse  punishment  was  not  being  able  to  talk 
for  a  week.  All  of  us  welcomed  the  break. 
Have  mercy  on  us. 

The  finest  part  of  his  character  shone 
clearly  forth  as  the  volunteer  president  of 
Joint  Action  in  Community  Service  (JACS]. 
JACS  helps  young  people  after  their  Job 
corps  training.  Jerry  wanted  to  be  part  of 


this  volunteer  program  and  always  talked 
about  JACS  and  the  Job  Corps.  He  served 
admirably  for  the  past  twelve  years.  That 
was  Jerry  Schaller— always  helping  and 
caring— getting  someone  a  Job;  giving 
money;  getting  money  for  worthwhile 
causes;  understanding  the  relationship  be- 
tween phtlantrophy  and  voluntarism.  He 
had  a  consummate  sense  of  Justice  and 
knew  that  charity  could  only  be  practiced 
after  Justice  wu  served.  He  was  Involved  in 
helping  the  marginal  populations;  he  cared 
about  race  relations;  he  worked  quietly  In 
the  women's  movement  and  had  a  very  spe- 
cial place  in  his  heart  for  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged.  He  believed  everybody 
should  have  a  second  chance  In  our  society 
no  matter  what  their  social  status.  He  was 
so  recognized  by  his  alma  mater  St.  Thomas 
In  1982  as  the  recipient  of  their  humanitari- 
an award. 

Finally,  Jerry  was  a  good  husband  and 
father  and  grandfather.  With  those  he 
loved,  he  had  very  high  expectations  of 
them  and  of  himself.  Oh,  there  were  times 
when  he  would  yell  and  give  commands.  Yet 
he  always  made  time  for  those  he  loved  and 
those  who  needed  him.  His  good  humor  and 
quick  smile  added  to  that  relationship. 

So.  when  thinking  about  Jerry  and  his  re- 
lationships to  organizations  and  people,  we 
come  to  placing  all  his  activities  within  the 
context  of  his  deep  abiding  faith  In  his  Ood 
and  In  hls^hurch.  He  was  truly  a  Vatican  II 
Christian. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Jerry  would 
make  his  Easter  retreat  to  Loyola  on  the  Po- 
tomac to  spend  a  few  days  In  prayer  and 
mediutlon  In  preparation  for  Easter.  In 
fact,  today  Is  the  day  his  colleagues  would 
leave  for  Loyola  to  pray.  Jerry  believed  In 
the  resurrection  and  now  has  experienced 
the  promise  of  Christ.  His  life  has  not 
ended:  It  has  been  changed. 

You  have  taught  us  much,  Jerry  Schaller, 
and  we  thank  you.  It  Is  my  fervent  wish 
that  we  will  continue  to  live  a  life  of  caring 
which  you  showed  us  how  to  live.— Oeorge 
F.  Spellman,  executive  vice  president, 
JACS.* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  TERRY 
REILLY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  individual  who  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  albeit 
briefly,  and  his  significant  contribu- 
tions to  improving  rural  health  care  in 
this  country.  Terry  ReUly.  of  Nampa. 
ID,  was  tragically  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  travel- 
ing throughout  the  State,  campaign- 
ing for  lieutenant  governor,  when  his 
plane  went  down. 

Terry  testified  at  a  rural  health 
hearing  I  held  in  Minneapolis  early  in 
April.  He  impressed  me  there  as  an  in- 
telligent, caring,  and  dedicated  individ- 
ual. 

Running  for  lieutenant  governor  of 
Idaho  was  only  the  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  Terry's  commitment  to  public 
service.  He  also  made  many  worth- 
while contributions  to  rural  Idaho 
that  deserve  mention,  Mr,  President, 

Since  1971,  Terry  had  been  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Community  Health 
Clinics,  Inc,  In  Nampa.  ID,  a  nonprofit 
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health  corporation  that  operates  five 
family  practice  medical  clinics 
throughout  the  State  and  also  is  in- 
volved with  a  home  health  agency,  a 
rural  consortium  of  mountain  clinics,  a 
drug  store,  and  two  sexual  abuse  treat- 
ment centers.  I  explain  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
through  Terry's  leadership,  Communi- 
ty Health  Clinics,  Inc.,  furthered  its 
commitment  to  providing  rural  health 
care  in  communities  where  no  other 
health  care  exists,  in  a  State  that  has 
only  one  city  with  a  population  over 
50.000. 

Terry  was  also  a  leader  in  focusing 
national  attention  on  rural  health 
care.  He  offered  his  experience  and  ex- 
pertise to  the  National  Rural  Health 
Care  Association,  as  a  founding 
member  and  past  president  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  Terry  Reilly  will,  of 
course,  be  missed  very  much  by  his 
family  and  friends.  His  death  is  also  a 
significant  loss  to  those  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  leadership  in 
rural  health  care,  both  in  Idaho  and 
throughout  our  country.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  10 
YEARS  OF  STRAIN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  personal  friends 
of  mine  who  reside  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  asked  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but 
they  have  been  refused  many  times. 

Naum  is  a  mathematician  by  profes- 
sion and  performed  calculations  for 
his  job  25  years  ago.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  calculations  are  outdated. 
Naum  continues  to  be  told  that  he 
possesses  state  secrets,  a  ridiculous 
claim.  lima  has  been  told  that  she 
cannot  leave  to  obtain  medical  treat- 
ment because  she  has  lived  with 
Naum.  the  possessor  of  state  secrets 
for  too  long.  Naum  and  Inna  have 
been  married  for  5  years,  20  years 
after  Naum  did  his  calculations. 

The  Meimans  are  an  elderly,  sick 
couple  whose  only  desires  are  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  and  to  see  their  daugh- 
ter. Olga.  who  lives  in  the  West. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  aUow 
the  Meimans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIPICATION 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  I  introduced  S.  1494,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  1965  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act  to  make  it  at  last  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  regulating  bill- 
boards. Twenty-one  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  original  act,  the  visual 
pollution  alongside  our  Nation's  high- 
ways has  grown  steadily  worse.  State 
and  Federal  taxpayers  have  spent  $2 
million  thus  far  to  be  rid  of  this  road- 
side pollution.  All  we  have  gained  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  biUboards  to 
the  point  where  we  have  14  billboards 


for  every  10  miles  of  Federal  highway, 
and  over  150,000  of  those  billboards 
are  illegal  or  nonconforming. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  battle 
to  reform  our  billboard  laws  is  not 
being  fought  by  an  unusual  and  broad- 
based  coalition  including,  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Institute,  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  America,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  National  Parks  and  Con- 
servation Association,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Natural  Resoiu-ces  Defense  Council. 
Preservation  Action,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Society. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Elizabeth  Dole, 
strongly  endorsed  the  reforms  con- 
tained in  S.  1494  and  stated  that  she 
"wholeheartedly  agrees  that  the  cur- 
rent law  is  unworkable  and  in  great 
need  of  change."  Secretary  Dole's 
strong  support  is  indicative  of  the  sen- 
timent across  the  country  that  now  is 
the  time  to  make  these  billboard  re- 
forms the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  including  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Secretary  Dole 
which  I  respectfully  request  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  after  my 
statement. 

S.  1494  will  change  the  present  law 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  bill  would 
replace  a  moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  billboards  in  urban  su-eas, 
similar  to  the  present  ban  on  con- 
structing billboards  in  nunl  areas.  The 
ban  would  not  apply  to  the  types  of 
signs  that  are  presently  exempted  in 
the  act,  such  as  directional  signs,  or 
on-premise  advertising.  The  bill  would 
also  eliminate  an  enormous  loophole 
that  permits  billboards  to  be  built  in 
rural  unzoned  commercial  or  industri- 
al areas,  despite  the  clear  intent  of  the 
act  to  ban  the  construction  of  new  bill- 
boards in  rural  areas. 

The  billboard  industry  has  enjoyed 
the  unusual  position,  as  polluters  of 
the  Nation's  highways,  of  being  paid 
not  to  pollute.  A  1978  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  biUboard  industry  re- 
quires billboard  owners  to  be  compen- 
sated in  cash  for  the  removal  of  bill- 
boards that  are  nonconforming  be- 
cause of  the  act.  The  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  found  that  often  bill- 
board owners  do  not  actually  remove 
the  billboards  for  which  compensation 
has  been  paid.  Additionally,  the  bill- 
boards proposed  for  compensation  are 
ones  that  have  ceased  to  be  valuable 
to  the  billboard  owner  because  of 
changes  in  the  highway  system,  and 
likely  would  have  been  abandoned 
anyway. 


This  subsidy  of  the  industry  is  par- 
ticularly egregious  in  these  times  of 
severe  budgetary  constraints.  S.  1494 
will  remove  the  requirement  to  com- 
pensate in  cash  for  the  removal  of 
nonconforming  signs  and  will  author- 
ize the  use  of  amortization  as  a  means 
of  compensation.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  estimated  that  the 
financial  liability  for  the  cash  compen- 
sation provision  could  total  nearly  $1 
billion.  Additionally,  removal  of  this 
requirement  will  return  to  State  and 
local  governments  the  ability  to 
impose  stricter  regulations  on  bill-, 
boards  than  they  are  presently  able  to. 

This  Nation  spends  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  to  protect 
natural  and  scenic  areas  for  their  wild- 
life, recreation,  scenic,  and  other  natu- 
ral resource  qualities.  We  clean  up  pol- 
luted water  and  air  and  control  obtru- 
sive noise.  Yet,  billboards  remain  a  vir- 
tually unchecked  blight  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  I  am  optimistic  that— 
with  the  backing  of  this  dedicated  coa- 
lition—we have  a  good  chance  of  final- 
ly winning  the  battle  against  bill- 
boards. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Secrxtart  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC,  April  11, 1986. 
Hon.  Slaoe  Gorton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  SLAor.  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  reforms  to  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication  Act.  I  agree  with  you  wholehearted- 
ly that  the  current  law  is  unworkable  and  in 
great  need  of  change. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  works  on 
March  6, 1  emphasized  the  importance  of  re- 
forming the  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram. We  must  end  the  federal  compensa- 
tion requirement  and  allow  state  amortiza- 
tion laws  to  control.  We  must  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  taxpayers.  We  must 
tighten  limitations  on  construction  of  new 
biUboards  in  rural  areas,  where  billboards 
intrude  upon  natural  beauty.  Equally  im- 
portant, we  must  end  inappropriate  inter- 
ference with  state  and  local  zoning  laws  and 
billboard  removal  programs.  We  must  sim- 
plify the  program's  administration. 

The  Department  supports  your  efforts  to 
gain  enactment  of  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  other  provisions  consistent  with  our  ap- 
proach. Your  efforts  are  even  more  impor- 
tant in  light  of  changes  considered  by  the 
House  last  year  which  would  place  addition- 
al financial  burdens  on  taxpayers  and  per- 
petuate the  current  unworkable  program 
which  adds  little  to  scenic  beauty. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  who  under- 
stand the  high  cost  and  small  benefit  of 
continuing  the  current  highway  beautifica- 
tion program  to  gain  inclusion  of  mutually 
acceptable  provisions  in  the  Senate's  high- 
way bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  these  views  to  the  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Eluabkth  Hahporo  Dole.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965, 
launched  with  great  fanfare  and  hope 


to  rid  the  American  highway  land- 
scape of  biUboard  blight  has  become 
instead  a  Billboard  Protection  Act. 
Drilled  full  of  holes  by  the  billboard 
industry,  the  act  encourages  billboards 
in  zoned  and  unzoned  commerical  and 
industrial  areas,  and  now  more  bill- 
boards are  going  up  than  coming 
down.  In  1978,  the  bUlboard  industry 
got  the  Congress  to  require  that  all 
States  pay  cash  compensation  to  bill- 
board owners  for  the  removal  of  non- 
conforming billboards  even  if  it  was 
State  or  local  law  that  made  the  signs 
nonconforming. 

Before  Congress  stopped  providing 
appropriations    for    this    purpose    in 
1982.  over  $200  million  in  Federal  and 
State  matching  funds  were   handed 
over   to   billboard  owners,   providing 
them  the  opportunity  to  use  these 
cash  payments  to  put  up  bigger  bill- 
boards along  the  same  stretch  of  high- 
way from  which  the  nonconforming 
signs  were  removed.  This  ingenious  re- 
capitalization scheme  ended  when  ap- 
propriations were  cut  off,  but  the  cash 
compensation  requirement  remains.  As 
a  result,  removals  of  nonconforming 
signs  have  ground  to  a  virtual  halt. 
Today,  according  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  112.000  noncon- 
forming   signs    remain    standing    20 
years  after  implementation  of  the  act. 
Because  the  law  applies  this  cash  com- 
pensation  requirement   to   signs   de- 
clared nonconforming  under  State  and 
local  law.  as  well  as  Federal  law.  State 
and  local  land-use  powers  have  been 
undercut.  Both  the  General  Account- 
ing  Office   and   the   Department   of 
Transportation's    Inspector    General 
have  documented  the  act's  deficiencies 
and    failures    and    pointed    the    way 
toward  reforms. 

Legislation  I  introduced  last  year 
along  with  Senator  Gorton,  S.  1494, 
would  produce  the  reforms  that  the 
highway  beautification  program  sorely 
needs.  Its  provisions  include  a  ban  on 
the  erection  of  new  off-premise  bill- 
boards along  Federal-aid  highways.  It 
would  repeal  the  law's  cash  compensa- 
tion requirements,  turning  back  to 
States  and  localities  their  authority  to 
regulate  billboards.  It  would  also  pro- 
hibit several  outrageous  abuses  per- 
mitted under  the  law,  including  the 
erection  of  billboards  in  phony,  un- 
zoned commerical  and  industrial  areas 
and  the  billboard  company  practice  of 
making  signs  more  visible  by  chopping 
down  publicly  purchased  trees,  shrubs, 
and  other  landscape  materials  on  the 
public  right  of  way. 

Senator  Gorton's  and  my  efforts  to 
stop  billboard  pollution  date  back  to 
1961  when  we  sheparded  a  major  bill- 
board control  law  through  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature.  Other  States 
have  passed  billboard  control  laws 
since  then.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  has  actually  impeded 
State  efforts  to  remove  unsightly  bill- 
boards. 


In  recent  months,  the  public  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  failure 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  Is 
turning  our  highway  landscapes  into 
visual  slums.  The  public  outcry  against 
this  pollution  is  reflected  In  the  in- 
creasing attention  that  newspaper  edi- 
tors have  paid  to  the  problem.  In 
newspapers  large  and  small,  editors 
are  calling  for  an  end  to  the  game  of 
billboard  shuffleboard  that  the  bill- 
board companies  have  established  in 
the  law.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  number  of  editorials  that 
have  appeared  over  the  last  year  or  so 
to  demonstrate  the  growing  public 
support  for  action  to  halt  billboard 
blight.  I  ask  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 


[From  The  Washington  Post,  May  3. 19861 
Billboard  Industry  Eyes  Local  OmciALS 
Campaign  contributions  and  posh  Junkets 
for  members  of  Congress— courtesy  of  the 
powerful  billboard  Industry— have  been  the 
subject  of  recent  columns.  At  least  one  sign 
company  has  been  discussing  how  to  reward 
Its  friends  and  punish  enemies  at  the  local 
level  as  well. 

Our  associate  Stewart  Harris  obtained  a 
copy  of  tactics  discussed  by  Naegele  Out- 
door Advertising  Co..  third  largest  in  the 
country,  during  a  company  seminar  in  Min- 
neapolis four  years  ago  A  Naegele  spokes- 
man insists  that  the  ideas  were  presented 
only  for  "discussion  purposes"  and  thai 
Naegele  doesn't  use  them. 

Among  the  suggestions  were  to  give  the 
local  mayor  fiee  billboard  space  for  his  fa- 
vorite charity.  "The  mayor  (being  a  politi- 
cian) will  recognize  the  value  of  being  able 
to  get  credit  for  favors  to  various  civic- 
minded  persons."  the  agenda  explained. 

Critics  accuse  the  Industry  of  using  vari- 
ations of  this  tactic,  as  when  a  billboard 
company  fighting  a  court  suit  In  Des  Moines 
erected  a  sign  saying:  "A  Shrlner  never 
stands  so  tall  as  when  he  stoops  to  help  a 
crippled  child." 

The  Judge  presiding  over  the  billboard 
suit  was  a  Shrlner  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  sign  was  posted,  according  to  the 
Des  Moines  city  attorney. 

During  the  Naegele  seminar,  company  ex- 
ecutives discussed  ways  to  oppose  anti-bill- 
board campaigns.  The  agenda  Included  such 
things  as  the  number  of  votes  required  on  a 
city  council,  the  mayor's  and  city  attorney's 
ability  to  help— and  a  cryptic  question: 
"Bribe  suggested?" 

The  last  was  on  the  agenda  as  a  "preven- 
tive measure"  so  company  officials  would 
know  how  to  turn  down  a  city  official  pro- 
posing a  bribe,  the  spokesman  said. 

For  the  record,  a  two-year  FBI  investiga- 
tion in  North  Carolina  led  to  the  1985  con- 
viction of  a  Naegele  official  there  on 
charges  that  he  ordered  company  employes 
to  falsify  their  Income  tax  forms  to  avoid 
Uxes  on  bonuses  they  had  passed  along  ♦o 
local  politicians  as  campaign  contrlbutlo:- .. 

Footnote:  Until  last  fall,  a  media  conglcm- 
erate  called  Ackerley  Communications  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  the  American  Heart 
Association.  The  company  for  years  had 
given  the  association  free  billboard  space 
for  Its  public  service  announcements. 

But  then  the  Heart  Association  stepped 
over  the  line:  It  voiced  iU  opposition  to  bill- 
board advertising  of  cigarettes.  The  tobacco 
industry,  along  with  the  liquor  and  airline 
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industries,  ii  one  of  the  major  client!  of  bill- 
board oompaniei  like  Ackerley. 

In  a  memo  dated  Nov.  14.  IMS.  a  top  Ack- 
erley official  Instructed  the  company's  bUl- 
board, radio  and  television  subsidiaries  to 
cease  the  donation  of  air  time  or  billboard 
space  to  the  Heart  Association. 

"Their  position  on  cigarette  advertising  Is 
not  compatible  with  our  company,"  the 
memo  explained.  "Please  consider  this  to  be 
the  same  as  the  American  Cancer  [Society!: 
we  will  no  longer  give  either  organization 
any  support." 

Ackerley  rescinded  the  memo  so  fast  that 
the  Heart  Association  never  noticed  any 
interruption  In  the  posting  of  their  public 
service  announcements  on  airport  bill- 
boards. 

[From  the  Durham  (NO  Herald.  May  4, 
1986] 
The  Billboard  Subsidy 
Strange,  isn't  It,  how  government's  solu- 
tions turn  Into  costly  problems?  That  has 
been  the  legacy  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
highway  beautification  program. 

It  began  as  a  beautification  program  to 
chase  billboards  off  the  sides  of  federally  fi- 
nanced highways.  But  the  billboard  Indus- 
try's lobby  has  finessed  Congress  into 
making  beautification  as  subsidy  for  the 
sign-makers. 

Here  is  what  has  happened.  The  1966  law 
was  Intended  to  clear  the  nations  highways 
of  unsightly  signs.  The  biUboard  Industry 
has  wrangled  out  of  Congress  loopholes  that 
allow  the  federal  government  to  pay  for  sign 
removal.  So  far,  the  government's  cost  has 
been  $200  million. 

Indeed,  signs  have  been  removed— the 
ones  the  sign  companies  didn't  want  because 
of  location,  condition  or  visibility.  While  the 
government  has  subsidized  their  removal  of 
unwanted  signs,  they  have  continued  to  put 
up  new  ones,  often  clearing  out  lovely  trees 
to  make  them  visible. 

The  result  has  been  no  fewer  signs.  In 
fact,  the  twists  In  the  beautification  act 
have  tnade  government  an  accomplice  to  the 
visual  assault. 

It's  time  to  get  back  to  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act.  Sen. 
Slade  Gorton.  R-Wash..  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  do  that.  He  would  end 
the  federal  subsidy  for  sign  removal,  ban 
new  billboards  along  federally  subsidized 
highways  and  prohibit  tree-cutting  to  make 
signs  more  vUible.  HU  bill  also  would  give 
state  and  local  governments  more  leeway  to 
crack  down  on  unsightly  signs. 

The  billboard  industry  Is  fighting  the 
Gorton  bill,  as  one  might  expect,  but  the 
bill  Is  gathering  support.  One  endorsement 
came  from  Elizabeth  Dole.  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  who  says  she  would  like  to 
end  the  "perpetual  subsidy "  and  signs  that 
"violate  our  landscape  and  assult  our  senses 
wherever  we  turn." 
We  agree. 

End  the  Billboard  Subsidy 


It's  time  to  discontinue  Lady  Bird  John- 
son's highway  beautification  program, 
which  has  been  transformed  Into  a  device  to 
subsidize  the  billboard  Industry. 

The  Intent  of  the  1966  law  was  entirely 
worthwhile.  The  legislation  was  aimed  at 
clearing  the  nation's  highways  of  unsightly 
signs.  But  because  of  loopholes  and  amend- 
ments pushed  through  Congress  by  the  bill- 
board lobby,  the  act  simply  isn't  working  as 
planned. 

The  federal  government  has  spent  nearly 
6200  million  to  compensate  billboard  compa- 
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est  chaims  and  most  pleasing  (and  cost-effi- 


moving   billboards  are  discouraging.  Two 


BiUboard  owners  have  been  paid  $300  mil- 
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nies  for  removing  signs.  But  almost  as  fast 
as  the  billboards  come  down,  new  ones 
sprout  up. 

Under  the  current  law.  the  federal  govern- 
ment puts  up  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pensating companies  for  sign  removal,  with 
states  and  local  governments  contributing 
the  other  25  percent.  What  happens  in 
many  cases  is  that  billboard  owners  take 
down  their  least  profitable  signs  and  erect 
new  ones  at  other  locations.  Sometimes, 
com[>anies  take  the  money  to  remove  signs 
and  simply  leave  them  standing. 

In  addition,  billboard  firms  frequently  cut 
trees  and  other  foliage  on  highway  rights  of 
way  so  their  signs  can  better  be  seen. 

The  federal  law  also  is  tying  the  hands  of 
states  and  municipalities  that  want  to  get 
tougher  with  billboard  owners. 

Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  R-Wash.,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  change  the  law.  He 
would  end  the  federal  subsidy  for  sign  re- 
moval, ban  new  billboards  along  federally 
subsidized  highways,  prohibit  tree  cutting 
to  make  signs  more  visible,  and  give  state 
and  local  governments  more  leeway  to  crack 
down  on  unsightly  signs. 

The  billboard  industry  is  fighting  the 
Gorton  bill,  for  good  reason.  Not  only  have 
the  sign  companies  succeeded  in  defanging 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  highway  beautification 
legislation,  but  they  also  have  so  far  reaped 
a  $200  million  windfall  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

But  Gorton's  proposal  has  just  received 
an  endorsement  from  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Elizabeth  Dole.  Maybe  between 
the  two  of  them,  they  can  end  what  Gorton 
calls  a  "perpetual  (federal)  subsidy  to  the 
billboard  industry  to  remove  signs  that  vio- 
late our  landscape  and  assault  our  senses 
wherever  we  turn." 

The  Need  to  Control  Billboards 

(Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  & 
Courier.  July  22.  1985] 

In  defense  of  the  indefensible,  people 
often  come  up  with  ridiculous  arguments. 
Defending  signs  and  billboards  from  reason- 
able regulation  on  the  grounds  that  a  sign 
ordinance  interferes  with  freedom  of  speech 
is  an  example  of  sublime  ridiculousness. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  defending  the  right 
of  a  drunk  to  yell  at  passers-by  on  the 
grounds  of  freedom  of  sijeech. 

The  proliferation  of  monster  billboards 
and  signs  has  finally  got  the  goat  of 
Charleston  City  Council  and  at  their  last 
meeting,  on  Tuesday  night,  they  got  around 
to  doing  something  about  this  blight  on  our 
otherwise  fair  city.  Council  has  been  talking 
about  action  for  a  long  time  now,  so  it  was 
encouraging  to  see  a  unanimous  vote— with 
the  inexplicable  abstention  of  Councilman 
Baker.  But  the  new  sign  ordinance  faces 
considerable  opposition  and  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing merely  gave  it  initial  approval.  Although 
it  would  outlaw  about  half  the  existing  signs 
in  the  city,  we  consider  the  measure  con- 
servative. 

For  far  too  long,  the  city's  authorities  and 
its  inhabitants  have  been  putting  up  with 
ugly,  oversized  signs  and  billboards.  Al- 
though they  are  silent,  they  are  the  visual 
equivalent  of  obscene  remarks.  People 
should  be  protected  from  such  assaults  on 
their  senses.  Par  from  interfering  with  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  proposed  ordinance 
would  protect  our  human  rights  from  daily 
violation. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (MD)  Sun,  May  20, 

1985] 

New  Pight  Against  Billboards 

(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 

Houston.— Texas-scale  antidote  is  shaping 
up  for  a  glaring  failure  of  the  Great  Society 
era— the  Highway  Beautification  Act,  a 
proven  paper  tiger  against  the  thousands  of 
billboards  blighting  America's  highways. 

Passed  at  the  behest  of  Lady  Bird  John- 
son, then  Pirst  Lady,  the  1965  law  has 
turned  into  a  textbook  case  of  how  a  law 
can  be  gutted  by  the  industry  it's  supposed 
to  regulate. 

In  1978.  the  sign  barons  pushed  through 
Congress  an  amendment  requiring  govern- 
ment compensation  for  any  billboard  re- 
moved under  state  and  local  control  laws. 
That  hobbled  local  controls  but  escalated 
costs  so  drastically  that  appropriations 
dried  up. 

The  billboard  companies  pocketed  mil- 
lions of  federal  dollars  paid  them  to  remove 
offending  signs— probably  using  the  money 
to  erect  more  signs  elsewhere.  The  number 
of  billboards  on  federally  funded  highways 
has  soared  to  over  a  half-million.  Now  we 
have  jumbo  signs— up  to  a  house-sized, 
2.500-square-feet  ones. 

Are  billboards  necessary— as  the  sign 
lobby  claims— to  economic  prosperity? 
Hardly:  Hawaii,  Vermont  and  Maine,  the 
three  states  that  banned  the  boards  alto- 
gether, have  done  swimmingly  without 
them.  Por  tourists,  small  uniform  signs  with 
commercial  logos  are  a  welcome— and  reli- 
able substitute. 

Billboards  may  start  toppling  elsewhere  as 
a  broad-based  citizen  movement  to  curb  the 
signs  grows.  Even  heavyweight  developers 
who  see  their  own  projects  imperiled  by  the 
signs  have  joined. 

Texas  is  in  the  lead,  Houston,  first  in 
America  in  billboards  per  capita,  passed  a 
law  in  1980  limiting  sign  height  and  size  as 
of  1986.  The  billboard  lobby  in  1983  per- 
suaded the  Texas  Legislature  to  require 
cash  compensation  by  cities  to  owners  of 
banned  signs.  Governor  Mark  White  vetoed 
the  bill:  this  spring  the  billboard  lobby  is 
pushing  it  again  in  Austin. 

But  now  Houston  has  more  allies.  Rita 
Ellison,  the  scrappy  executive  director  of 
Billboards  Limited,  claims  support  from  an 
array  of  Texas  cities  that  have  also  pro- 
claimed billboard  moratoria— Dallas,  Port 
Worth  and  Austin  among  them.  San  Anto- 
nio Mayor  Henry  Cisneros  has  organized 
the  Texas  Municipal  League  behind  the 
fight. 

Atlantans,  worried  about  an  onslaught  of 
billboards  (doubled  to  3,000  in  the  last  five 
years),  have  been  stymied  by  the  billboard 
lobby.  But  Tulsa  homeowners  showered 
Mayor  Terry  Young  with  protest  signatures 
bearing  7,000  signatures,  and  Mr.  Young 
pushed  through  a  billboard  moratorium 
that  approved  most  of  the  controls  a  study 
commission  recommended.  And  Orlando, 
Pla..  has  a  new  city  report  recommending 
major  stiffening  of  its  sign  ordinance. 

But  when  cities  put  in  controls,  suburbs 
rarely  show  enough  sophistication  to  follow 
suit.  The  prospect,  as  cities  reduce  the 
boards  and  regain  control  of  their  vistas,  is 
that  they'll  be  billboard-free  islands  sur- 
rounded by  rings  of  visual  pollution. 

Not  a  single  victory  over  the  signs  has 
come  without  a  bitter,  dragged  out  fight 
with  the  billboard  lobby.  It's  hard  to  think 
of  a  tougher— and  more  often  successful- 
pressure  group  than  the  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Association  of  America.  Its  political 
power  ranges  from  Congress  to  the  influ- 


ence it  curries  through  targeted  contribu- 
tions in  city  council  races. 

In  one  local  fight  after  another,  the  bill- 
board lobby  has  packed  hearing  rooms.  In- 
timidated opponents,  and  when  defeated, 
has  litigated  nonstop  to  prevent  controls 
from  taking  effect.  Local  media  often  don't 
take  up  the  cudgel.  They  also  advertise  on 
billboards,  or  are  tied  to  parent  corporations 
with  billboard  subsidiaries. 

Polls  show  a  solid  majority  of  Americans 
for  billboard  controls.  But  until  the  recent 
citizen  revolt,  with  its  critical  business  allies, 
got  started,  their  voices  have  usually  gone 
unheeded.  Now  a  Coalition  for  Scenic 
Beauty,  its  Center  for  Sign  Control  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  Is  coordinating 
anti-billboard  efforts  nationally. 

One  senses  the  billboard  gang  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  while  the  anti-forces 
are  just  gaining  steam.  They  say  that  com- 
mercial sign  controls  aren't,  as  claimed,  an 
illegal  "taking"  or  infringement  of  free 
speech,  but  rather  legitimate  city  action,  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  protect 
citizens  from  "visual  assault"— and  add  that 
intrusive,  often  mammoth,  signs  are  the 
only  users  of  public  highway  rights-of-way 
that  don't  pay  user  fees.  They  say  the  sign 
lobby,  in  states  from  Tennessee  to  Califor- 
nia even  has  gained  power  to  chop  down 
trees— in  California  a  beautiful  eucalyptus 
stand  was  destroyed— to  make  sure  motor- 
ists see  their  signs  instead  of  the  scenery. 

Victories  for  the  citizen  billboard-control 
groups  come  painfully,  slowly.  But  it's  hard 
to  believe  Americans  won't  soon  demand  a 
purge  of  the  unsightly  billboards. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution  Dec.  12, 
1983] 

Billboard  Infestation  Growing  Worse 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  as  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Indeed,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

Or  words  to  that  effect  by  Ogden  Nash. 
Or  maybe  it  was  Samuel  Hof fenstein.  Some- 
body like  that. 

So  now  comes  word— and  who  is  surprised 
by  it?-that  the  infestation  of  billboards  in 
Atlanta  continues  apace:  indeed,  is  acceler- 
ating. The  suppose  billboard-control  ordi- 
nance enacted  by  the  City  Council  last  year 
was  fabricated  from  loopholes,  written  as 
much  by  the  billboard  industry  as  by  the 
Council.  It  was  a  billboard-addin?  law,  not  a 
billboard-subtracting  one. 

Just  look  around  (if  you  can).  City  Hall, 
handed  out  470  permits  last  year.  This  year, 
it  has  issued  701,  with  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  biggest  signs.  The  number  of  permits 
rose  by  126  from  1981  to  '82.  It  has  jumped 
by  231  so  far  this  year.  Some  control. 

The  Urban  Design  Conunission,  with 
broad  support  from  civic,  business  and 
neighborhood  groups,  has  called  for  a  six- 
month  moratorium  on  billbotu-d  construc- 
tion and  for  stricter  regulations.  The  mora- 
torium may  be  impractical,  but  increased  re- 
strictions—and sharply  increased  at  that— 
are  impractical  only  if  the  Council  remains 
more  solicitous  of  the  billboard  lobby  than 
of  the  city's  good  looks  and  the  interests  of 
its  residents  and  visitors. 

Cobb  County  is  considering  strong  new 
regulations,  before  the  situation  gets  out  of 
hand.  Pulton  and  DeKalb  counties  allow 
just  five  billboards  per  mile  of  roadway,  and 
then  only  on  U.S.  and  state  highways.  Deca- 
tur banned  them  in  1974. 

Atlantans  are  bear-people.  We  live  In  the 
woods.  Our  trees  are  one  of  the  city's  great- 


est charms  and  most  pleasing  (and  cost-effi- 
cient) amenities.  We  shouldn't  deny  our- 
selves, or  others  who  are  visiting  us,  the 
pleasures  of  seeing  them. 
And  If  the  billboards  keep  kudzooming. 
Growing  like  weeds  and  higher  looming. 
There's  something  else  we  soon  won't  see: 
From  comer  to  comer  along  Peachtree.— 
Anonymous. 

[From  the  News-Sentinel.  Knoxvllle.  TN, 

Jan.  11. 1985] 

BuDTincATioii  9ACKratn 

Imagine  a  federal  program  that  paid  a 

company  to  stop  polluting  in  one  place  but 

allowed  it  to  turn  around  and  do  the  same 

nearby. 

Now  stop  imagining  and  meet  the  high- 
way beautification  program.  This  legacy  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  initiative  may  be  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  bill- 
board industry,  which  some  regard  as  being 
in  the  business  of  visual  pollution. 

While  companies  have  been  pocketing  mil- 
lions in  federal  dollars,  thank  you.  to 
remove  offending  signs,  they  simultaneously 
have  erected  even  more  signs  elsewhere. 
The  net  effect:  Many  roads  stay  cluttered 
and  highway  beautification  often  remains  a 
distant  dream. 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  work  that  way.  Part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  sheer  neglect  to  en- 
force the  law.  But  the  law  itself  is  flawed, 
too,  full  of  loopholes  that  permit  the  bill- 
board industry  to  conduct  a  shell  game: 
Take  one  sign  down  here  but  put  up  an- 
other there. 

Two  recent  reports,  by  the  Transportation 
Department  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  spell  out  the  magnitude  of  the  fail- 
ure. Nearly  $200  million  has  been  spent  in 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  signs,  but 
nearly  half  a  billion  more  would  be  required 
to  take  down  the  remaining  billboards  offi- 
cially listed  as  'non-conforming."  And  even 
that  wouldn't  end  the  problem. 

Fortunately,  not  all  is  bleak  in  the  world 
of  billboard  pollution.  Six  sUtes  have 
banned  billboards  altogether.  Others  have 
imposed  stringent  size  and  placement  stand- 
ards, or,  like  Florida,  restricted  them  from 
some  highways. 

Many  local  governments  have  done  their 
part,  too. 

In  fact,  given  the  confused  state  of  the 
law,  it's  wise  the  Reagan  administration 
hasn't  asked  for  money  for  the  program 
since  1982.  If  more  is  to  be  spent,  a  morato- 
rium is  needed  on  highway  billboard  con- 
struction. In  addition,  billboard  operators 
ought  to  be  denied  the  privilege  to  cut  down 
foliage  on  public  land.  In  states  such  as  Lou- 
isiana, stretches  of  trees  as  long  as  2,000 
feet  have  been  clearcut  so  that  motorists 
can  see  signs. 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  in  the  Knox- 
vllle area  and  many  News-Sentinel  readers 
have  complained  about  It. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  comes 
from  the  Transportation  Department:  Scrap 
the  compensation  program  and  adjust  the 
law  so  that  sUtes  can  require  the  removal 
of  signs  after  owners  have  amortized  their 
cost. 

Considering  the  disappointing  results  of 
nearly  $200  million  spent  so  far,  why  risk 
more  than  twice  that  much  in  the  future? 

[From  the  Courant.  Hartford.  CT.  Feb.  2. 
I98S1 
Highway  UcuncAnoii 
The  results  of  a  30-year  government  cam- 
paign to  beautify  main  UJ3.  highways  by  re- 


moving billboards  are  discouraging.  Two 
federal  reports  show  not  just  disappointing 
progress,  but  significant  regression.  The 
chief  culprits  seem  to  be  congressional 
pliancy  and  executive  branch  lethargy  (or 
apathy),  but  the  billboard  lobby  is  a  factor, 
too. 

Since  passage  of  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  of  1965,  nearly  $200  million  has 
been  spent  by  the  federal  government  to 
compensate  billboard  owners  who  took 
down  their  signs.  What's  to  be  shown  for 
the  effort  and  expense?  The  absence  of 
about  600,000  billboards  that  once  cluttered 
the  landscape  along  interstate  and  primary 
U.S.  highways. 

Unfortunately,  something  else  is  also 
showing  the  almost  200,000  Illegal  and  non- 
conforming billboards  that  are  still  standing 
beside  those  roads.  Also  painfully  evident 
are  the  crews  that  have  been  putting  up 
new  billboards  faster  than  the  old  ones 
could  be  taken  down. 

The  reports  suggest  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, even  while  trying  to  control  bill- 
board proliferation,  has  also  been  stimulat- 
ing It.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Transpora- 
tion's  inspector  general  said  compensated 
bUlboard  owners  often  used  the  money  to 
erect  new  sigrns,  sometimes  on  the  highways 
where  their  old  ones  had  stood. 

Both  the  DOT  report  and  a  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, noted  that  the  law  was  so  feeble  that 
it  often  allowed  billboard  companies.  In 
order  to  make  their  signs  easier  to  see,  to 
destroy  trees  and  shurbs  that  had  been 
planted  for  beautification. 

Sometimes  state  money  helped  pay  for 
cutting  down  the  plantings. 

Loopholes  weren't  the  only  problem.  The 
executive  branch,  the  reports  indicated, 
hasn't  aggressively  monitored  state  enforce- 
ment of  the  beautification  act,  and  they 
said  too  little  has  been  allocated  for  enforce- 
ment during  the  Reagan  administration. 

About  $500  million  would  be  needed  to 
remove  the  remaining  billboards,  the  OAO 
report  said,  but  only  $15  million  is  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose.  Nor  does  the 
Reagan  administration  seem  Interested  in 
enforcing  the  law:  Since  1982.  it  hasn't 
sought  any  money  for  the  beautification 
program. 

Expecting  a  new  enforcement  effort  would 
be  naive,  but  a  recommendation  in  the  DOT 
report  could  help:  Instead  of  continuing  to 
pay  billboard  owners  for  removing  signs,  the 
report  says,  state  or  local  governments 
should  be  given  the  power  to  simply  order 
billboards  taken  down  after  giving  owners 
time  to  amortize  their  investment. 

Although  amortization  is  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive approach,  the  billboard  lobby  probably 
would  vigorously  oppose  It.  since  it  could  cut 
into  profits.  But  if  such  a  step  can  regain 
some  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  war  against 
visual  pollution  along  the  nation's  high- 
ways. It's  worth  taking. 

[From  the  Times-Union.  Rochester.  NY. 

Jan.  14, 1985] 

BiLLBOAitos  Out  op  Control 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  a 
pet  project  of  Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  John- 
son, was  supposed  to  make  the  nation's 
highways  more  scenic  and  perhaps  safer  by 
removing  unsightly  billboards.  Nearly 
600,000  have  been  removed. 

However,  say  recent  reports  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  and  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon.  some  -200,000  Illegal  bill- 
boards still  stand,  and  more  signs  are  going 
up  than  down. 


Billboard  owners  have  been  paid  $200  mil- 
lion In  compensation  for  removing  their    ' 
signs.  But  some  never  took  them  down,  and 
some  used  the  money  to  put  up  new  signs 
just  down  the  road. 

How  could  this  happen? 

Partly  because  federal  enforcement  has 
been  lagglnr.  partly  because  many  local  gov- 
ernments and  some  states  would  rather  col- 
lect a  permit  fee  than  turn  down  a  billboard 
application. 

There  are  exceptions.  New  York  Is  fairly 
strict  about  billboards;  six  states  ban  them 
altogether.  But  in  other  states,  billboard 
owners  who  want  unobstructed  views  of 
their  signs  receive  state  funds  to  chop  down 
the  very  trees  that  were  planted  with  feder- 
al beautification  money! 

A  1978  amendment  Is  especially  onerous. 
Until  then,  the  federal  law  had  applied  only 
to  rural  roadsides:  local  governments  could 
enforce  local  billboard  ordinances  and 
remove  boards  without  paying  compensa- 
tion. But  billboard  lobbyists  convinced  Con- 
gress that  cities  and  towns  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  removal. 

For  cities  like  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore.. 
that  are  trying  to  clean  up  their  looks,  the 
costs  will  run  into  the  millions. 

Enough!  Congress  ought  to  make  up  Its 
mind.  If  it  wants  states  and  cities  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem,  it  should  repeal  the  com- 
pensation requirements  that  tie  the  hands 
of  local  officials,  and  let  them  choose  be- 
tween clutter  and  scenery  that  gives  pleas- 
ure and  attracts  tourists. 

If  Congress  wants  clutter-free  highways— 
which  It  should— it  ought  to  pass  a  tough 
law.  No  new  billboards,  period.  Tax  bill- 
board owners,  who  use  public  highways  for 
free  access  to  a  captive  audience,  to  remove 
nonconforming  signs.  Penalize  states  that 
don't  cooperate.  And  mean  business. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Sim.  Baltimore.  MD, 

Jan.  n,  1985] 

Highway  BuGimncATioN 

A  sad  story  of  recent  days  was  the  one 
about  billboards  along  U.S.  highways.  For 
some  while,  after  passage  of  the  1966  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  Lyndon  and  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  outdoors  really  did  look 
better.  Shrubs  were  planted,  screens  ob- 
scured the  view  of  junkyards,  the  outdoor- 
advertising  industry  removed  some  of  Its 
blUboards. 

How  things  have  changed.  Separate  re- 
ports from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  federal„TransporUtion  Department 
Indicate  that  three  times  as  many  new  bill- 
boards are  going  up  as  old  ones  disappear, 
that  the  very  trees  planted  to  make  America 
beautiful  again  are  being  busily  cut  down,  so 
drivers  and  passengers  will  have  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  ads. 

Since  1982.  GAO  notes,  no  money  has 
been  budgeted  for  highway  beautification. 

The  cynical  will  say  that  the  program  was 
doomed  from  lU  start,  when  the  outdoor-ad 
boys  backed  off  the  requisite  600  yards  or  so 
from  the  IntersUtes  and  put  up  their  offen- 
sive eyesores  all  over  again,  only  bigger,  to 
compensate  for  the  distance. 

The  Ingenuous  will  say  that  before  long 
billboards  won't  seem  so  garish;  you'll 
hardly  see  them  for  the  air  pollution. 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  OR,  Jan, 

26.  1985] 

Scenic  Roads  Losing 

Lady   Bird   Johnson's   chief   legacy,   the 

beautification   of   America's   highways,    is 

being  lost,  eroded  away  by  fund  shortages. 
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bureaucratic  cynicism  and,  not  least,  the 
1978  Hyde  amendment  that  made  it  more 
difficult  to  remove  signs,  even  those  blight- 
ing the  views.  Starch  must  be  injected  into 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
charged  with  enforcment,  and  the  Congress 
must  come  up  with  legislation  that  is  not  a 
prisoner  of  the  billboard  industry.  Also, 
greater  support  is  needed  for  local  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  blighted  highways  and  streets 
of  America. 

In  many  states,  more  signs  are  going  up 
than  are  coming  down.  Local  jurisdictions, 
such  as  Portland  and  Multnomah  County, 
are  under  constant  pressure  from  the  bill- 
board owners.  Communities  are  losing  more 
battles  than  they  are  winning. 

Two  federal  agencies,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, have  issued  reports  this  month 
Indicating  that  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965  that  Mrs.  Johnson  sponsored, 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  goals  of  making 
highways  more  scenic  and  safer  by  remov- 
ing advertising  billboards. 

Aesthetic  values  are  being  destroyed  not 
only  by  the  signs  but  by  a  policy  that  per- 
mits clearing  of  trees  and  vegetation  along 
federal  highways  so  nonconforming  signs 
can  be  seen,  non-conforming  signs  were 
legal  when  the  law  was  passed.  To  get  rid  of 
them,  the  government  must  buy  them,  and 
it  has  paid  for  600,000,  while  some  200,000 
remain.  Illegal  signs,  which  can  be  removed 
anytime,  are  also  proliferating,  and  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  ignoring  them. 

In  1984,  Congress  and  the  administration 
lost  their  enthusiasm  for  the  program,  and 
no  money  was  appropriated  for  removal  of 
non-conforming  signs.  About  $427  million  is 
needed  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  non-con- 
forming signs.  But  money  may  not  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  problem.  Signs 
are  not  always  taken  down  even  when  they 
have  been  purchased. 

A  group  called  the  Coalition  for  Scenic 
Beauty  is  lobbying  for  new  legislation,  it  has 
stated,  t)ecause  the  current  laws  are  failing 
to  meet  original  objectives  to  remove  high- 
way blight  and  prevent  it  from  spreading. 

A  combination  of  legal  loopholes,  ineffec- 
tive enforcement  and  congressional  apathy 
is  a  greater  contributor  to  the  failure  of  the 
program  than  a  lack  of  financing.  In  some 
areas,  tough  local  zoning  laws  were  getting 
the  signs  down,  but  passage  of  the  act  pre- 
empted these  laws,  so  some  communities 
have  lost  ground  under  the  program. 

In  addition  to  pressuring  Congress,  the 
public  needs  to  get  behind  local  groups  that 
have  been  waging  the  uphill  battle.  The 
Oregon  Roadside  Council  has  been  in  the 
arena  since  1932.  It  fights  billboards,  moni- 
tors enforcement  and  has  pinpointed  what 
it  considers  about  100  illegal  billboards  in 
the  Portland  area. 

[Eugene  (OR)  Register  Guard,  Jan.  23, 

1985] 

Scenic  Pollution  Persists 

Some  Oregon  cities— Portland,  for  sure- 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  controlling 
billboards  and  other  forms  of  visual  blight. 
But,  as  a  state,  Oregon  has  established  rea- 
sonable controls  over  roadside  advertising  in 
the  20  years  that  have  passed  since  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  pressured  Congress  into  en- 
acting the  Highway  Beautification  Act. 

Moreover,  Eugene,  Springfield  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  have  adopted  sign  or- 
dinances that  contribute  to  their  sightliness 
while  still  allowing  merchants  and  other  ad- 
vertisers opportunities  to  attract  the  public 
eye.    These    cities    have   simply    outlawed 


garish,  contantly  escalating  sign  competi- 
tions. 

Around  the  nation,  however,  highway 
beautification  is  in  retreat,  and  new  bill- 
board Jungles  are  sprouting  in  cities  and 
suburbs  with  a  rapidity  that  would  amaze 
even  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk. 

While  states  that  fail  to  police  signs  along 
major  highways  stand  to  lose  allocations  of 
federal  highway  construction  funds,  the 
U.S.  inspector  general  reports  that  the 
Transportation  Department  is  "not  aggres- 
sively pursuing  the  removal  of  illegal  sign&." 

Since  1965,  the  federal  government  has 
provided  almost  $200  million  to  compensate 
owners  of  600,000  signs  ordered  removed 
from  highway  locations.  But  that  invest- 
ment is  now  being  rendered  next  to  worth- 
less in  parts  of  the  country.  The  Transpor- 
tation Department  admits  that  new  bil- 
boards  are  going  up  faster  now  than  old 
ones  are  coming  down.  A  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  is  even  more  alarming. 
That  study  shows  that  during  1983  new 
signs  were  erected  along  America's  roads 
and  highways  three  times  faster  than  old 
ones  were  torn  down  or  relocated  to  more 
suitable  sites. 

Transportation  officials  say  they  haven't 
funds  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  inspec- 
tor general  and  the  GAO  say  that  loopholes 
in  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  need  at- 
tention. 

Congress  should  waste  no  time  checking 
the  facts  and  taking  appropriate  action. 
Federal  budget  problems  may  not  allow  ag- 
gressive attacks  on  illegally  sited  billboards, 
but  the  Transportation  Department's  prior- 
ities should  be  reviewed. 

Beyond  that,  federal  law  could  be  changed 
to  provide  stiff  penalties  for  owners  who  fail 
to  meet  firm  deadlines  for  removing  signs 
that  haven't  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on.  Such 
action  would  not  only  cut  the  costs  of  en- 
forcing highway  beautification.  It  also 
would  stir  interest  in  restoring  and  main- 
taining scenic  values  in  communities  were 
authorities  are  tolerating  excessive  signing 
because  the  public  doesn't  seem  to  care. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (TX)  Express  News, 

Jan.  14, 19851 

Billboard  Law  Needs  Revision 

Imagine  a  federal  program  that  paid  a 
company  to  stop  polluting  in  one  place  but 
allowed  it  to  turn  around  and  do  the  same 
nearby. 

Now  stop  imagining  and  meet  the  high- 
way beautification  program.  This  legacy  of 
Lady  Bird  Johnson's  initiative  may  be  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  bill- 
board industry,  which  some  regard  as  being 
in  the  business  of  visual  pollution. 

While  companies  have  been  pocketing  mil- 
lions in  federal  dollars  to  remove  offending 
signs,  they  simultaneously  have  erected 
even  more  signs  elsewherf . 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  work  that  way.  Part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  sheer  neglect  to  en- 
force the  law.  But  the  law  itself  is  flawed, 
too.  It  is  full  of  loopholes  that  permit  the 
billboard  Industry  to  conduct  a  shell  game: 
Take  one  sign  down  here  put  up  another 
there. 

Two  recent  reports,  by  the  Transportation 
Department  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  spell  out  the  magnitude  of  the  fail- 
ure. Nearly  $200  million  has  been  spent  in 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  signs,  but 
nearly  $500  million  more  would  be  required 
to  take  down  the  remaining  billboards. 

Fortunately,  not  all  is  bleak  in  the  world 
of  billboard  pollution.  Six  states  have 
banned   billboards.    Others   have   imposed 


stringent  size  and  placement  standards. 
Many  local  governments  have  done  their 
part,  too. 

Given  the  confused  state  of  the  law.  It's 
wise  the  Reagan  administration  hasn't 
asked  for  money  for  the  program  since  1982. 
If  more  is  to  be  spent,  a  moratorium  is 
needed  on  highway  billboard  construction. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  comes 
from  the  Transportation  Department:  Scrap 
the  compensation  program  and  adjust  the 
law  so  that  states  can  require  the  removal 
of  signs  after  owners  have  amortized  their 
cost. 

[From  the  Lapeer  (MI)  Press,  Sept.  18, 
1985] 

Keeping  Highway  Free  of  Billboards 

The  new  1-69  freeway  from  Lapeer  to  Port 
Huron  is  a  beautiful  highway  of  pleasing 
curves,  rolling  hills  and  trim  farmland.  But 
already  it  is  being  defaced  by  billboards. 

Attica  Township  is  small  and  rural,  but 
it's  fighting  this  billboard  blight.  When  a 
sign  went  up  last  month,  township  officials 
traced  its  ownership  to  Gannett  Outdoor 
Advertising  and  started  proceedings.  Gan- 
nett had  failed  to  get  a  township  building 
permit. 

Gannett  is  a  nationwide  advertising  firm, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  nation's  largest  newspa- 
per chain  which  recently  bought  the  Detroit 
News.  Their  failure  to  get  a  permit  was  not 
the  mistake  of  a  small  businessman  unfamil- 
iar with  the  law. 

It's  fair  to  suspect  that  Gannett  figured 
that  if  they  moved  fast  and  got  the  sign  up, 
it  would  probably  stay  there.  That's  how  a 
lot  of  signs  get  placed. 

We  applaud  Attica  Township  for  its  fast 
action,  as  well  as  Imlay  Township  where  of- 
ficials are  also  trying  to  prevent  the  blight. 
Let's  save  a  beautiful  highway. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (WI)  Journal,  Jan.  19, 
19851 

Let's  Give  Scenery  a  Chance 
Tthink  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Indeed,  unless  the  billboards  fall. 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

— Ogden  Nash- 

Since  Ogden  Nash  penned  his  lament 
more  than  50  years  ago,  the  billboard  forest 
has  become  a  jungle  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  advertising  sign  remains  ubiq- 
uitous despite  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965,  which  was  designed  to  help  the 
scenery  compete  with  the  hype  along  the 
nation's  roadsides. 

Twenty  years  after  passage  of  the  law 
championed  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  nearly 
120.000  "non-conforming "  signs  still  clutter 
the  highways,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  "Non-con- 
forming" is  a  euphemism  for  billboards  that 
were  legal  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed 
but  are  no  more,  because  of  size,  spacing 
and  other  restrictions.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
those  signs,  state  governments  (with  75% 
federal  help)  must  compensate  the  owners. 

Taxpayers  have  spent  nearly  $200  million 
to  vanish  about  600,000  such  signs,  but  new 
billboards  have  sprouted  faster  than  the  old 
ones  have  fallen.  In  some  cases,  billboard 
owners  simply  used  the  money  they  received 
for  getting  rid  of  one  sign  to  put  up  another 
along  the  same  highway. 

In  1972,  when  Wisconsin  began  to  imple- 
ment the  federal  beautification  law,  our 
state  had  about  14.000  non-conforming  bill- 
boards (more  than  in  many  other  states). 


Only  about  2,700  of  those  have  been  re- 
moved. 

What  went  wrong?  For  one  thing,  the  fed- 
eral money  for  billboard  control  has  dried- 
up.  and  an  unduly  restrictive  state  law  pro- 
hibits Wisconsin  from  buying  out  old  bill- 
boards without  federal  assistance.  Thus,  the 
sign  control  campaign  here,  as  in  most 
states,  is  at  a  virtual  standstill. 

In  the  present  fiscal  climate.  Congress  ob- 
viously is  not  about  to  appropriate  the  esti- 
mated $427  million  it  would  cost  to  get  rid 
of  offending  signs.  The  lawmakers  could  at 
least  restore  local  governments'  powers  to 
stem  billboard  blight  through  zoning— a 
right  that  was  effectively  denied  by  a  1978 
amendment. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  pressing  envi- 
ronmental causes  than  billboard  control. 
But  "visual  pollution,"  In  the  form  of  bill- 
boards, is  one  environmental  abuse  that 
could  be  rather  easily  controlled.  Congress 
should  not  begrudge  local  governments  the 
right  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Tourists,  after  all,  are  attracted  by  scenic 
vistas,  not  intrusive  billboards.* 


ROWNY'S  ARMS  CONTROL 
COMMENTS:  RIGHT  ON  TARGET 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  often  that  something  genuinely 
new  is  said  or  written  about  arms  con- 
trol. Just  such  a  speech,  however,  was 
given  April  17  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Special  Advisor  on  Arms  Con- 
trol Matters,  Ambassador  Edward  L. 
Rowny. 

In  his  address,  "Strategic  Offense- 
Defense  Mixes:  The  Impact  on  Arms 
Control,"  Ambassador  Rowny  made 
several  important  points  that  deserve 
the  Senate's  close  attention.  The  first 
is  that  the  West  has  too  often  as- 
sumed that  offensive  weapons  and  tac- 
tics can  overwhelm  defensive  technol- 
ogies. The  consequences  of  this  mis- 
taken assumption  have  been  untold 
suffering  and  misery. 

The  second  is  that  technologies  of 
precision  guidance  and  discrmination 
are  now  available  to  make  defenses 
against  the  most  offensive  weapons- 
ballistic  missiles— possible  and  to  make 
the  substitution  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive weapons— large-yield  nuclear  war- 
heads—feasible. 

Ambassador  Rowny  rightly  notes 
that  these  developments  make  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  systems  reasonable.  He  is 
quick  to  note,  however,  that  they  will 
require  us  to  be  more  iimovative  in  our 
formulation  of  arms  proposals  for  con- 
ventional arms  and  space  security. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  Ambassador  Rowny  en- 
dorse Albert  Wohlstetter's  space  self- 
defense  zones,  which  could  enhance 
the  survivability  of  our  critical  satel- 
lites. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Rowny's 
speech  of  April  17,  represents  truly 
fresh  thinking  on  arms  control.  In 
hopes  that  wider  distribution  of  his 
speech  will  encourage  a  sounder 
understanding  of  these  Issues  In  the 


Senate,  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the 
speech  be  printed  in  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

Strategic  OrrENSE-Dmmsc  Mixxs:  Tm 
Impact  on  Arms  Control 
(Address  by  Ambassador  Edward  L.  Rowny) 
The  history  of  offense-defense  mixes  In 
the  strategy  of  warfare  has  been  determined 
for  the  most  part  by  technological  advances. 
Moreover,  the  advent  of  new  technology  has 
tended  to  determine  the  strategy  at  any 
given  time,  rather  than  vice  versa.  This  in- 
evitably occurred  at  the  expense  of  upset- 
ting an  existing  mindset,  a  point  often  re- 
flected in  the  notion  that  we  always  prepare 
to  fight  the  last  war.  In  this  century,  tech- 
nology has  fundamentally  overturned  pre- 
vailing notions  about  offensive-defensive 
mixes  four  times. 

The  first  time  occurred  In  1914  when  the 
belief  In  the  offense  epitomized  by  the 
Schlieffen  plan  died  in  the  trenches  in  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France.  The  promise  of 
a  quick  and  decisive  victory  with  light  casu- 
alties anticipated  by  the  German  general 
staff  ultimately  gave  way  to  the  more  ghast- 
ly spectres  of  flanders,  the  Somme  and 
Verdun.  The  gridlock  which  characterized 
so  much  of  the  war  of  1914-1918  was  finally 
broken  by  new  technology  in  the  form  of 
the  tank.  However,  by  that  time,  the  heavy 
casualties  had  taken  their  enormous  toll. 

The  second  time  a  fundamental  change 
occurred  was  In  World  War  II.  Horrified  by 
the  carnage  which  had  caused  virtually  a 
whole  generation  to  be  lost  In  Brltian  and 
Prance  during  World  War  I,  strategists  like 
Ouderlan,  Hart  and  Puller  looked  for  better 
ways  to  have  a  quick  and  decisive  offensive 
without  heavy  casualties.  The  defensive  Ma- 
glnot  line  was  out-flanked  by  offensle  Blitz- 
krieg forces,  using  the  newly  developed  mo- 
bility and  firepower  of  mechanical  vehicles 
and  airplanes.  But  subsequently,  the  strate- 
gy turned  towEU'd  attacks  against  "panacea" 
targets.  It  was  believed  that  these  vital 
nerve  centers,  if  destroyed,  would  cause  an 
entire  system  to  fail  castastrophlcally.  Oil 
refineries,  rail  heads  and  ball  bearing  facto- 
ries were  typical  examples  of  what  Hart 
termed  the  indirect  approach.  It  was  tested 
first  in  Spain,  then  during  World  War  II  In 
Europe,  and  finally  In  the  campaign  against 
the  industrial  heartland  of  Japan.  Yet,  deci- 
sive victory  with  small  losses  based  on  this 
strategy  proved  once  again  to  be  elusive. 
Large  casualties,  mostly  as  a  result  of 
ground-force  fighting  occurred.  The  pros- 
pect of  additional  casualties  were  hanging 
over  us  if  we  were  forced  to  Invade  Japan. 

The  third  time  prevailing  beliefs  about  of- 
fense versus  defense  were  overturned  by 
technology  occurred  In  1945  with  the  advent 
of  atomic  weapons.  The  atomic  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  finally  brought 
about  the  swift  results  strategists  had  been 
searching  for.  However,  once  the  U.S.  mo- 
nopoly on  the  "absolute  weapon"  was 
broken.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the 
bomb  had  limited  utility.  Indeed,  nuclear 
weapons  were  kept  only  to  deter.  The  late 
Herman  Kahn  termed  this:  "The  irony  of 
the  deterrent  kept  that  It  may  never  be 
used."  Nuclear  weapons  were  simply  too  de- 
structive to  use  lest  they  Invite  retaliation 
In  kind.  Many  different  theories  of  deter- 
rence have  evolved  In  the  post- World  War  II 
era.  But  central  to  the  most  widely-accepted 
ones  is  the  notion  that  only  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  hold  an  enemy's  counterforce  tar- 
gets at  risk. 

The  fourth  technological  revolution, 
which  is  now  taking  place,  consists  of  three 


puts.  The  first  part  is  the  noisy— some 
would  say  excessively  noisy— revolution 
being  brought  about  by  8DI.  The  second, 
and  more  quiet  part.  Is  the  one  taking  place 
In  outer  space.  The  third  and  equally  quiet 
part  of  the  technological  revolution  is 
taking  place  In  conventional  weapons. 

8DI.  if  the  research  being  presently  un- 
dertaken proves  feasible  and  cost-effective, 
will  change  our  nuclear  strategy  from  a 
purely  offensive  one  to  one  of  an  offensive- 
defensive  mix.  Technology  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  level  that  the  utility  of  of- 
fensive forces,  both  nuclear  and  convention- 
al, will  be  limited.  I  term  this  "pure  de- 
fense," for  as  we  envision  it.  it  cannot  be 
used  offensively.  SDI's  aim.  epitomized  by 
the  President's  8DI  Research  Program,  is 
ultimately  to  use  non-nuclear  technologies 
to  counter  attacking  ballistic  nuclear  mis- 
siles at  every  stage  of  their  flight  path.  SDI. 
In  my  opinion,  will  work  and  will  prove  cost- 
effective.  The  momentum  of  the  program  is 
being  given  Impetus  by  the  majority  of  sci- 
entists and  industrialists,  not  only  In  the 
United  States  but  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy  and  Israel.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  Is.  for  the  first 
time  In  modem  history,  an  attempt  to  have 
strategy  drive  the  use  of  technology. 

However,  this  first  success  In  modem 
times  to  change  a  mindset  will  not  be  easy. 
Aside  from  those  who  are  comfortable  with 
the  current  offensive  nuclear  strategy  and 
are  not  convinced  that  an  offensive-defense 
mix  will  be  more  stable,  there  remain  two 
formidable  problems.  The  first  Is  managing 
the  transition  to  a  new  strategy  with  our 
NATO  allies  so  that  decoupling  does  not 
take  place.  The  other  is  managing  the  tran- 
sition through  the  arms  control  process.  I 
win  have  more  to  say  on  this  last  point 
later. 

A  relatively  quiet  technological  change  ia 
taking  place  with  high-tech  in  the  field  of 
outer  space.  Satellites  have  become  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  terrestrial  military  oper- 
ations. Moreover,  our  economic  well-being 
has  become  Increasingly  dependent  upon 
satellites.  However,  we  have  failed  to  realize 
that  we  must  take  steps  to  protect  these 
assets.  This  could  be  done  by  "hardening" 
the  satellites,  by  giving  them  "elusive"  capa- 
bilities or  by  stationing  redundant  ones  In 
space.  Alternatively,  we  could  plan  on  quick- 
ly replacing  our  lost  satellites,  or  count  on 
defeating  attacks  on  our  satellites  with  anti- 
satellites  of  our  own.  Satellites  might  also 
be  protected  in  part  through  arms  control 
agreements.  But  more  on  this  later. 

The  final  technological  change  now  taking 
place  is  in  the  field  of  Improvement  of  con- 
ventional weapons.  In  the  first  Instance, 
better  target  acquisition,  smart  bombs,  pre- 
cision terrain-guided  munitions,  shaped 
charges,  fuel-air  explosives,  kinetic  energy 
and  stealth,  etc.,  will  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  current  conventional  forces.  The  Im- 
provement in  tactical  weapons  will  bring 
about  changes  In  the  offense-defense  mix 
which  are  as  yet  highly  unpredictable.  The 
new  SDI  technologies  related  to  pure  de- 
fense, supplementing  the  technologies 
which  apply  to  the  sensible  atmosphere  (for 
purposes  here  defined  as  those  under 
300.000  feet),  may  lead  to  tactical  missile  de- 
fense in  Europe.  Along  with  other  defensive 
changes  the  new  technology  may  bring 
about,  there  will  be  transition  In  the  strate- 
gy of  defending  Europe,  quite  aside  from 
the  transition  which  will  be  brought  about 
through  SDI. 

Secondly,  the  advent  of  these  new  tech- 
nologies further  promises  that  current  nu- 
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cle&r  weapons  can  be  replaced  by  strategic 
non-nuclear  weapons.  Non-nuclear  weapons 
are  less  escalatory  than  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause they  avoid  the  spread  of  radiation  and 
collateral  damage.  Accordingly,  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  may,  in  the  future,  include 
non-nuclear  "strategic"  weapons.  Finally, 
the  same  technology  which  applies  to  non- 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  can  be  applied  to 
defense  suppression. 

Defense  suppression  is  an  area  where  con- 
ventional non-SDI-related  high  technology 
has  much  to  offer.  However,  it  is  also  the 
area  that  is  driving  the  development  of  non- 
nuclear  offensive  strategic  weatx)ns.  And 
herein  lies  the  key.  The  same  high  technol- 
ogy can  contribute  to  either  pure  offense  or 
defense  suppression.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
have  conventional  weapons  which  approxi- 
mate "zero  CEP"  nuclear  weapons,  thus  be- 
coming counterforce-capable.  This  may  well 
have  been  why  Gorbachev  expressed  such 
anxiety  in  his  January  15  statement  about 
the  development  of  conventional  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Let  me  reiterate  that  this 
includes  smart  bombs,  PGMS,  cruise  mis- 
siles. Stealth  and  the  like.  Much  different 
technology  Is  involved  in  pure  defense 
against  a  ballistic  attack.  Indeed,  SDI  is 
being  deliberately  structured  so  that  it  will 
examine  technologies  which  have  absolutely 
no  offensive  potential. 

Defense  suppression  becomes  of  central 
importance  in  the  offense-defense  relation- 
ship because  its  effectiveness  determines 
whether  offensive  forces  become  first-strike 
or  second-strike  capable.  Moreover,  we  can 
envision  how  this  will  take  place.  Defenses 
can  be  overcome  by  speed,  by  saturation  or 
by  Stealth.  These  involve  different  high 
technologies,  but  all  ones  that  we  now  know 
to  be  feasible  and  all  ones  that  operate 
under  300,000  feet.  In  a  world  of  both  of- 
fenses and  defenses,  suppression  of  defenses 
below  300,000  feet  would  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  success  of  a  second  strike. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  tech- 
nological changes  for  arms  control?  Agree- 
ments reducing  strategic  nuclear  forces  can 
be  reached  if  only  the  political  will  is  mani- 
fested. Agreements  aimed  at  the  protection 
of  our  satellites  such  as  Wohlstetter's  "self 
defense  zones"  would  facilitate  defense  of 
space  assets.  However,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect that  any  agreement  envisioned  could, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  guarantee  their 
protection.  If  research  proves  SDI  feasible, 
there  will  be  a  need  to  jointly  manage, 
through  negotiations,  the  transition  from 
the  current  offensive  strategy  to  one  based 
on  an  offense-defense  mix.  If  agreements 
lead  to  the  drastic  reduction  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  will  put  greater  demand  on 
the  need  to  negotiate  conventional  arms 
control  agreements,  lest  the  world  be  made 
"safe  for  conventional  warfare."  At  the 
same  time,  agreements  in  conventional 
forces  will  become  more  complex.  In  this 
connection,  the  lack  of  success  in  MBFR, 
after  a  decade  of  negotiations,  does  little  to 
inspire  confidence  that  the  arms  control 
process  can  assist  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  But  beyond  this,  the  technological 
revolution  in  conventional  arms  will  also  re- 
quire arms  control  negotiations  to  handle 
strategic  non-nuclear  forces  and  defense 
suppression  forces.  Otherwise,  we  will  have 
done  nothing  to  prevent  what  some  analysts 
term  a  "strategic  free  market,"  at  least  for 
offenses  and  defenses  under  300,000  feet. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  impact  of  the  above  on 
arms  control.  The  problem  of  reducing  stra- 
tegic nucletu'  offensive  forces,  although  up 
until  now  largely  unsuccessful,  is  relatively 


manageable.  While  the  protection  of  our 
space  assets  might  be  assisted  by  arms  con- 
trol, agreements  may  never  be  able  to  fully 
guarantee  their  protection.  This  field  of 
arms  control  needs  to  be  developed.  The 
nature  of  managing  the  transition  from  an 
offensive  nuclear  to  an  SDI  environment  is 
currently  being  formulated.  Finally,  the 
nature  of  the  arms  control  problem  of  Joint- 
ly managing  and  controlling  newly  emerging 
high-tech  conventional  forces  will  be  very 
complex  and  difficult.  Thinking  on  how  to 
deal  with  this  problem  has  yet  to  begin. 

In  the  final  analysis,  one  is  naturally 
tempted  to  step  back  and  ask  if  a  world— not 
much  unlike  that  of  today— without  de- 
fenses, wouldn't  be  more  stable.  Indeed, 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  return  to  the  "idyllic" 
days  of  the  1950s  and  1960s?  The  answer  is 
"perhaps,"  but  only  if  we  believe  we  could 
disinvent  knowledge.  However,  technology 
itself  suspends  belief.  This,  however,  need 
not  work  against  arms  control.  On  the  con- 
trary the  technological  "marketplace"  will 
demand  dialogue  to  efficiently  allocate  of- 
fensive-defense resources  over  the  long 
haul.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the 
prospect  of  making  technology  our  servant 
in  the  evolution  of  offense  and  defense,  not 
our  master.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1730 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN  BEHALF  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

MCCONNELL). 

The  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  22 
U.S.C.  276h-276k,  as  amended,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  Meeting  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  99th  Congress  to  be  held  In 
Colorado  Springs.  CO,  May  29  to  June 
2,  1986: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]. 

The  Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

D  1740 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPLOSIVE  MONETARY  AND 
FISCAL  POLICIES  SURE  TO 
BRING  ON  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Senator  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  been  following 
a  highly  inflationary  monetary  policy 
since  1982.  Now.  but  wait  a  moment. 
How  can  that  be?  Inflation  has  moder- 
ated spectacularly  since  1982,  and  in 
recent  months  producer  prices  have 
fallen  and  even  consumer  prices  have 
started  to  actually  come  down  in 
March  and  they  are  still  falling.  So 
how  can  any  sane  person  look  at  the 
results  and  claim  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  followed  inflationary  poli- 
cies? It  is  ridiculous. 

What  do  I  mean  by  inflationary  poli- 
cies followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board?  I  mean  that  the  Fed  has  for 
the  first  time  since  we  started  keeping 
statistics  in  the  present  form  increased 
the  money  supply  far  faster  than  the 
increase  in  the  nominal  gross  national 
product.  Now,  why  is  that  inflation- 
ary? It  is  inflationary  because  as  the 
GNP  increases  in  actual  dollar  terms, 
it  requires  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of 
increase  in  the  supply  of  currency  and 
checking  accounts  to  finance  that 
GNP  dollar  growth. 

Now,  since  1960,  the  money  supply 
growth  actually  exceeded  the  dollar 
growth  in  the  GNP  in  only  1  year. 
1967.  Even  in  that  year  the  growth  in 
money  supply  only  slightly  exceeded 
the  rate  of  dollar  GNP  growth  up 
until  1982.  Now  consider  the  1982 
through  1985  period.  What  a  change. 
From  1982  through  1985,  the  money 
supply  increase  exceeded  doUar  GNP 
growth  in  3  out  of  those  years  and  in 
very,  very  large  proportions. 

So  is  this  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money,  an  increase  which  is  wholly 
within  the  control  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  an  inflationary  policy? 
Well,  it  certainly  is.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  crucial  difference  between  the 
makeup  of  the  money  supply  since 
late  1982  and  the  makeup  of  the 
money  supply  before  that. 

In  December  1982,  so-called  NOW 
accounts  or  negotiated  order  of  with- 
drawal checking  accounts  became  legal 
nationally.  What  are  NOW  accounts? 
They  are  checking  accounts  that  bear 
interest.  Now.  before  the  advent  of 
NOW  accounts,  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts were  not  counted  as  part  of  Ml 
or  the  prime  measure  of  the  money 
supply.  Since  1982,  NOW  accoimts 
have  been.  So  what  happens  if  we  go 
back  to  the  old  system  and  omit  all  in- 
terest-bearing accounts  from  Ml? 
What  happens  is  that  the  relationship 
between  the  money  supply  and  the 
gross  national  product  goes  right  back 
to  normal. 

If  we  do  that,  the  growth  in  dollar 
GNP  continues  to  exceed  the  growth 
in  the  money  supply.  So  if  we  exclude 
NOW  accounts,  it  looks  as  if  the  Fed 


has  not  been  pursuing  an  inflationary 
monetary  policy  after  all.  If  that  is  the 
way  it  looks,  take  another  look.  Ask 
yourself,  when  the  Congress  author- 
ized NOW  accounts  and  super  NOW 
accounts  so  that  all  of  us  could  earn 
interest  on  our  checking  accounts,  did 
we  simply  convert  our  interest-bearing 
savings  accounts  into  checking  ac- 
counts that  paid  interest  or  did  we 
convert  our  checking  accounts  into  in- 
terest-bearing, check-writing  NOW  ac- 
counts? Which  did  most  Americans 
do?  No  one  knows;  no  one  has  made  a 
study  of  it.  But  does  it  not  make  obvi- 
ous good  sense  to  reason  that  the 
checking  account  customer,  particular- 
ly if  that  checking  customer  is  at  least 
a  half-awake  businessman,  converted 
his  checking  account  into  an  interest- 
bearing  NOW  account?  Of  course  It 
does.  And  here  is  why.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  good  sense  especially  when 
it  comes  to  money.  So  most  Americans 
with  a  checking  accoimt  have  likely 
put  that  idle  checking  account  to  work 
where  it  could  both  earn  good  hard 
cash  and  still  serve  as  a  handy  deposit 
for  paying  bills.  Except  for  those 
checking  accounts  that  had  been  kept 
at  a  bare  minimum  and  therefore  did 
not  add  up  to  much  of  a  sum,  it  seems 
logical  that  over  the  3-  to  4-year 
period  since  1982  most  of  the  fat 
checking  accounts  sitting  arotind 
would  have  gone  happily  to  work  earn- 
ing interest  as  well  as  providing  a 
checking  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should  a 
saver  who  has  his  money  tucked  away 
in  a  noncheck-writlng  savings  account 
rush  to  move  those  savings  over  to  a 
NOW  or  interest-paying  checking  ac- 
count? Oh.  sure,  it  might  provide  for  a 
little  more  convenience,  but  surely  the 
incentive  to  move  noninterest-bearing 
checking  accoimt  money  into  interest- 
bearing  NOW  accounts  should  greatly 
exceed  the  incentive  to  write  checks 
on  the  savings  account. 

Now,  having  gone  through  all  this, 
what  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that 
the  present  measure  of  the  money 
supply  including  NOW  accounts  as 
checking  accounts  as  part  of  Ml  is 
right.  And  that  means  that  the  meas- 
ure of  the  money  supply  reported  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  Ml  does  accu- 
rately show  the  Fed  has  been  pursuing 
an  inflationary  monetary  policy  for 
the  past  4  years. 

Now,  that  brings  us  right  back  to  the 
initial  contradiction.  If  this  policy  is  so 
inflationary,  why  is  it  that  it  coincides 
precisely  with  the  period  of  falling  in- 
flation culminating  most  recently  in  at 
least  a  short  period  of  actual  deflation, 
prices  actually  going  down? 

The  answer  is  that  for  the  past  4 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  glut  of 
commodities  Including  food,  oil,  and 
virtuaUy  all  other  raw  commodities. 
This  has  coincided  with  an  excess  of 
labor,  with  an  unprecedented  explo- 
sion of  entrants  into  the  labor  market 


in  our  country.  This  enormous  In- 
crease in  the  supply  of  goods  and  the 
principal  material  for  services,  that  is, 
labor,  will  run  its  course.  Indeed,  the 
falling  oil  prices  may  be  ending  al- 
ready. Meanwhile,  the  unique,  soaring 
rise  of  the  money  supply  will  eventual- 
ly in  a  year  or  two  begin  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  skyrocketing  inflation. 
That  reaction  has  always,  always,  in 
the  experience  of  all  countries,  accom- 
panies the  kind  of  grossly  irresponsi- 
ble inflationary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  that  this  country  has  pursued 
for  the  past  4  years.  It  will  Just  take  a 
little  patience  to  see  it  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
BoscHwi'TZ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


degree  of  social  consciousness.  All  of 
us  are  offended  and  appalled  by  that 
situation.  Indeed,  his  remarks,  I  be- 
Ueve,  will  perhaps  galvanize  us  Into 
some  kind  of  method  to  work  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Luoar,  who  has 
provided  fine  guidance  in  the  past 
with  Issues  from  South  Africa,  along 
with  Senator  Byro,  who  has  worked 
hard  In  that  area.  I  am  sure  they  will 
direct  that  to  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  action. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that.  I  do  not  mean  my  remarks  to  be 
critical  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee or  anyone  else,  but  I  think 
what  we  see  now  as  escalating  violence 
will  continue  to  escalate  unless  we  can 
somehow  get  a  peaceful  resolution 
over  there.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  nilonis  very  much. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 140  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leadef( 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  140.  designat- 
ing June  6  as  William  C.  Lee  day.  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  close  of  busi- 
ness. Tuesday,  May  20, 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLENCE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  just 
passing  along  a  suggestion  after  talk- 
ing to  two  or  three  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  there  is  a  feeling  that  with  the 
violence  that  is  taking  place  in  South 
Africa  and  neighboring  countries  that 
somehow  this  body  ought  to  be  re- 
sponding with  something  more  than 
Just  words  saying,  "Naughty,  naughty, 
this  is  not  nice;"  that  we  ought  to  be 
saying  in  concrete  words  to  South 
Africa,  "Your  policy  of  institutional 
discrimination  has  to  change."  Not 
from  a  pious  "we  have  all  the  answers 
and  we  have  solved  all  our  problems," 
as  we  know  we  have  not  solved  all  our 
problems. 

The  reality  is  we  ought  to  be  doing 
something  a  little  more  firmly  and  we 
are  not  doing  it.  I  pass  that  along  to 
the  majority  whip.  Perhaps  he  can  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  majority  leader  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  will  do 
the  same  with  Senator  Pell  and  Sena- 
tor Byro.  It  Just  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  sending  a  message  more  briskly 
than  we  are  now  sending. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  know- 
ing the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  I  do,  I 
sense    his    deep    sensitivity    and    his 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 
Mens  vmu.  lo  a.m. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  May  20, 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

RKOONITIOM  or  CKXTAIH  SEM ATOR8 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing  order,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each  for  special  orders:  Sena- 
tor Hawkins,  Senator  Gorton,  Sena- 
tor CHAm,  and  Senator  Prozmiri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ROOT'im  M  oRif  iNo  Businns 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  just  identi- 
fied, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  S  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, it  is  the  Intention  of  tne  majority 
leader  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

OROBX  rOR  RBCISB  BETWZDf  la  NOOR  ANB  S 
P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  in  order  for  the 
weekly  party  caucxises  to  meet  on 
Tuesday,  May  20, 1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  did  not  Intend,  I  am 
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sure,  to  have  as  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  expression 
of  intention  as  to  the  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  known  as  part  of  the  evening  "rat- 
tling." and  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
do  that.  That  was  for  information 
only.  The  Democratic  leader  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  roll- 
call  votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day.  and  the  Senate  could  be  asked 
to  remain  in  session  into  the  evening 
in  order  to  make  substantial  progress 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations. 
biU. 

At  2  p.m.  it  is  the  hope  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  lay  aside  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  resimie  S.  2180. 
and  a  vote  is  expected  in  relation  to 
the  Gorton  amendment  at  approxi- 
mately 2:30  p.m. 


a  1820 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  the 
schedule,  basically,  for  tomorrow. 

I  will  ask  the  Democratic  leader  if 
he  has  further  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  the  acting  Repub- 
lican leader.  I  have  nothing  further. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
there  being  no  further  business.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m..  Tuesday,  May  20, 1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:18  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  20. 1986.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  16. 
1986.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 
Department  of  State 

Cynthia  Shepard  Perry,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 


tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Sierra  Leone. 

National  Foundation  op  the  Arts  and  the 

HUMANimS 

David  Lowenthal,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1992,  vice  Marcus  Cohn,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Postal  Service       — 
Crocker  Nevln,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1992,  vice  Frieda  Waldman. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisior.s  of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Gen.  David  M.  Twomey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1986: 

Department  op  AGRicTn.TVRE 
George  S.  Dunlop.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
vice  Peter  C.  Myers. 

Department  of  Justice 
John  W.  Roberts,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL OP  U.N.  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MICHIGAN  COMMENCE- 
MENT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  1986 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  col- 
lege and  high  school  students  are  completing 
an  Important  part  of  their  lives  this  spring. 
They  are  celebrating  their  commencements. 
For  them,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
in  their  lives,  and  a  new  chapter  for  our 
Nation,  as  well.  For  these  fine  young  men  and 
women  embody  tt)e  future  of  our  Nation,  and 
hence,  the  world.  For  today,  our  increasingly 
complex  world  is  bringing  home  the  point  that 
we  all  are  interdependent  on  one  another,  and 
must  be,  for  our  survival. 

That  was  the  point  made  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  in  my  congressional  district  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  wtw  currently  is  completing 
his  5-year  term  as  the  head  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  University  of  Michigan,  the  city  of 
Ann  Arbor,  and  my  entire  district  were  hon- 
ored to  have  Secretary  General  Perez  de 
Cuellar  speak  at  the  spring  commencement 
exercises  at  the  university,  where  the  Secre- 
tary General  was  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
torate. His  address  is  worth  the  attention  not 
only  of  those  University  of  Michigan  students 
wtK)  were  graduating  and  their  parents, 
friends,  university  faculty  and  staff,  but  of  all 
Americans. 

The  Secretary  General  pointed  out  that  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  world  and 
advances  in  technology  demand  greater  co- 
ordinatkjn  between  nations.  Just  as  no  man  Is 
an  Island,  now— and  especially  in  the  future- 
no  country  will  be  able  to  be  a  world  unto 
itself.  Therefore,  lntematk>nal  cooperatton  Is 
critical. 

The  Secretary  General  made  the  point  that 
American  statesmen  were  among  those  who 
took  the  lead  in  creatton  of  the  United  Na- 
tk)ns.  Since  that  time,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  striving  for  international  cooperation  and 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  all  people.  Although 
the  United  Nations  has  its  detractors  and  at 
times  has  not  functk>ned  as  many  would  like, 
there  have  been  instances  where,  because  of 
a  common  goal  shared  by  nations  often  at 
odds  with  one  another,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Unk)n  and  the  United  States,  countries  have 
worked  together. 

Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  warned 
of  the  peritous  nature  of  treating  International 
cooperatnn  as  an  optk>n.  As  the  Secretary 
General  put  it,  "to  deny  the  possibility  of 
greater  cooperation  among  nattons  would  be 
a  poor  start  for  a  safe  road  ahead." 

Those  students  who  are  graduating  this 
year,  as  Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar 


stated,  are  "the  custodians  of  hope,"  thoM 
who  must  carry  forward  human  aspiratk>n8  for 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

I  commend  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's 
address  to  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans. 
Statement  op  Secretary-General  Perez  de 

CiTELLAR    at    THE    SPRING    COMMENCEMENT 

Exercises  at  the  University  or  Michi- 
gan, May  3,  1986 
setting  a  sape  course  por  the  318t  century 

President  Shapiro.  Members  of  the  Facul- 
ty, Graduates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks.  I  greatly 
value  the  doctorate  conferred  on  me.  I 
regard  It  as  a  recognition  of  the  services  to 
the  cause  of  peace  rendered  by  all  those 
who  have  worked  In  the  United  Nations 
over  the  last  four  decades. 

Looking  at  this  large  assembly  of  young 
people,  I  am  reminded  of  the  determination 
expressed  In  the  UN  Charter  "to  save  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war".  40  years  have  passed  since  the  United 
Nations  t>egan  Its  work,  and  you  are  the 
first  of  the  succeeding  generations  the 
founders  hoped  to  save.  You  have  escaped 
the  horrors  of  a  world  war  and  it  is  peace 
which  has  brought  to  you  the  privileges  and 
opportunities  that  you  enjoy.  To  an  audi- 
ence as  young  as  yours,  I  would  l>e  Inclined 
to  speak  not  of  the  grim  problems  of  our 
world  but  of  it£  golden  promise. 

However,  millions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  as  happily  provided  as  you 
are.  They  include  people  in  your  age-group 
who  are  trapped  In  absolute  poverty  and 
whose  misery  has  been  compounded  over 
the  last  four  decades  by  scores  of  local  wars 
and  festering  conflicts.  We  must  speak  of 
them  today  l)ecau8e  their  world  is  part  of 
your  present  and  your  future.  Their  suffer- 
ing is  not  only  a  rebuke  to  human  con- 
science; it  can  l>e  a  breeding  ground  of  strife 
and  violence  and  of  dangers  which  will  not 
remain  confined. 

We  live  today,  as  we  have  for  several  dec- 
ades now,  in  a  state  of  fragile  peace  among 
the  great  p>owers,  shadowed  by  regional  con- 
flicts, and  haunted  by  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear disaster.  In  addition,  the  last  few  years 
have  seen  an  Infective  growth  of  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  frequent  use  of  vio- 
lence. You  may  well  inherit  the  responsibil- 
ity for  finding  solutions  to  these  problems. 
Let  me,  therefore,  highlight  some  of  the 
Issues  that  must  be  of  urgent  concern. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  unparalleled  and  increas- 
ing complexity.  We  are  caught  In  demo- 
graphic, technological,  economic  and  politi- 
cal change  that  has  already  altered  to  a  dra- 
matic degree  the  equations  of  power  at  the 
national  and  international  levels  and  has 
ramifications  in  every  area  of  human  activi- 
ty. International  relations  will  certainly  feel 
the  Impact  of  the  vast  changes  now  under- 
way. 

Early  in  the  new  century,  for  example, 
world  population  will  t>e  double  what  It  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  and  Its 
global  distribution  will  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent. Technological  developments,  while 
never  entirely  predictable,  will  certainly 
affect  existing  global  patterns  of  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  and  services.  This  will  have 


an  impact  on  the  content  and  direction  of 
trade,  and  necenitate  major  adjustments 
within  countries  and  Internationally.  So  will 
the  need  to  manage  scarce  reaources  and 
protect  the  global  environment. 

The  point  to  note  about  all  this  is  that  no 
single  state,  however  powerful,  can  unilater- 
ally control  any  of  these  processes.  We  face 
a  period  when  Internationally  co-ordinated 
action  will  l>e  critically  Important  to  both 
the  welfare  and  the  security  of  nations. 
Paradoxically,  however,  a  trend  has  grown 
recently  In  the  opposite  direction.  There 
seems  to  l)e  an  increasing  reliance  by  gov-, 
emments  on  unilateral  action.  Where  could 
such  a  trend  lead  us?  For  answers,  we  must 
look  to  the  lessons  of  modem  history.  The 
most  relevant  example  Is  the  demise  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  eruption  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  World  War,  In 
which  some  ten  million  people  had  died,  was 
an  acknowledgement  by  the  great  powers  of 
the  day  that  International  conflict  had 
t>ecome  Intolerable  because  of  a  vastly  en- 
larged dimension  of  destructiveness.  Howev- 
er, the  recognition  was  not  strong  enough  to 
influence  governments  to  place  the  common 
interests  of  the  community  of  nations  alMve 
national  ambitions  and  national  concerns. 
They  tended  increasingly  to  rely  on  unilat- 
eral action,  rather  than  common  action  In 
the  League,  which  the  United  SUtes.  of 
course,  never  Joined.  In  economic  relations, 
especially,  they  adopted  short-sighted  trade 
policies  which  contributed  to  the  Great  De- 
pression. Admldst  the  mass  unemployment 
and  despair  of  the  depression  years,  policies 
of  moderation  were  frequently  over- 
whelmed. Aggressive  fascist  regimes  rose  to 
power,  riding  the  waves  of  vehement  nation- 
alism and  discontent  In  their  countries.  The 
Leagues's  inability  to  restrain  them  caused 
it  a  fatal  loss  of  credibility.  The  Second 
World  War  followed  soon. 

Could  timely  multilateral  actions  and  pre- 
ventive diplomacy  have  kept  the  peace?  The 
people  who  created  the  United  Nations— 
and  I  must  remind  you,  American  statesmen 
were  among  the  prime  movers— who  have 
said  "Yes".  It  was  that  belief  which  led 
them  to  endow  the  post-war  system  of  inter- 
national organization  with  a  wide-ranging 
and  activist  mandate.  Over  the  last  four  dec- 
ades, the  United  Nations  has  responded  to 
that  mandate  more  effectively  than  is  often 
recognized.  I  will  mention  here  the  cardinal 
points: 

The  process  of  decolonization  led  to  the 
establishment,  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
of  an  International  system  representative  of 
virtually  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Although  far  too  many  wars  have  oc- 
curred In  the  last  40  years,  the  Organization 
has  had  success  in  defusing  a  number  of 
major  crises  which  could  have  led  to  greater 
wars  otherwise.  It  has  developed  techniques 
of  conflict  control,  by  which  in  several 
areas,  hostile  forces  are  kept  apart,  provid- 
ing room  for  negotiations.  In  situations  such 
as  those  relating  to  Afghanistan,  Cyprus 
and  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General has  often  provided  the  only 
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means  for  the  adversaries  to  remain  in  con- 
tact. 

The  United  Nations  has  codified  and  for- 
mulated more  international  law  than  was 
done  in  all  previous  history 

It  has  made  the  matter  of  human  rights, 
again  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  legiti- 
mate international  concern.  For  example,  it 
has  kept  the  racist  policy  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  which  denies  the  majority  of 
the  population  their  very  basic  rights,  con- 
stantly before  the  world's  attention.  In  so 
doing,  it  reflects  the  human  conscience  evi- 
denced so  widely  by  young  people  across 
this  country.  Focus  has  also  been  main- 
tained on  the  rights  of  such  hitherto  disad- 
vantaged groups  as  women,  children,  the 
aging  and  the  handicapped. 

The  living  standards  of  vast  numbers  of 
people  around  the  world  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  work  of  UN  agencies. 
UNICEP  has  saved  the  lives  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  children  and  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  has  provided  protection 
and  relief  to  homeless  millions. 

And,  finally,  it  is  through  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  world  has  inventoried  its 
people  and  resources,  analyzed  trends, 
planned  and  initiated  action  to  deal  with 
matters  ranging  from  environmental  protec- 
tion and  shelter  for  the  homeless  to  the  use 
of  outer  space  and  global  population  plan- 
ning. 

Four  decades  after  the  creation  of  the  Or- 
ganization, the  demands  of  international  co- 
operation seem  to  have  outpaced  the  will- 
ingness of  governments  to  make  adequate 
use  of  the  potential  of  multilateral  endea- 
vour. They  are  reluctant  to  move  towards 
new  concepts  and  structures  of  co-operation. 
Though  millions  of  people  around  the  world 
have  been  politically  awakened  to  the  terri- 
ble peril  inherent  in  war,  national  and  inter- 
national politics  continue  to  be  predicated 
to  a  degree  on  the  use  of  force  in  one  guise 
or  another. 

Changes  in  the  international  economy 
have  overtaken  many  of  the  global  systems 
that  worked  so  well  in  the  post-war  period. 
Serious  symptoms  of  disorder  have  persisted 
now  for  years.  The  tremendous  burden  of 
debt  on  many  countries,  the  volatility  of 
currency  values,  high  unemployment  and 
low  growth  rates,  all  point  to  the  need  for 
change.  However,  governments  have  made 
little  progress  towards  negotiating  a  more 
responsive  system  of  economic  relations. 

In  almost  every  area  of  international  af- 
fairs, whether  it  be  the  control  of  terrorism 
or  the  illicit  flow  of  drugs,  the  need  for 
much  greater  co-operation  between  nations 
has  become  very  clear.  Recent  actions  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  in  both  these  areas  are  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  need.  The  United  Nations  can 
certainly  serve  as  the  instrument  for  this  co- 
operation, especially  if  the  most  influential 
governments  participate  fully  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

However,  precisely  when  nations  should 
focus  on  the  limitless  possibilities  in  diverse 
spheres  of  human  existence  which  are 
latent  in  multUateral  co-operation,  the  ma- 
chinery needed  to  realize  this  potential  is 
often  by-passed,  rebuffed  or  disdained. 
There  are  disturbing  signs  of  a  disregard  by 
states  of  their  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  This  weakens  the  whole 
multilateral  approach  to  dealing  with  global 
problems.  Further,  it  ignores  the  basic 
lesson  driven  home  so  brutally  by  two  world 
wars:  that  international  co-operation  is  a 
functional  response  to  the  complex  inter-de- 
pendence of  the  modem  world.  To  treat  it 
as  an  optional  matter  is  a  deadly  mistake. 
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Yet  the  first  truly  universal  organization, 
formed  by  human  vision  and  reflecting 
human  aspirations,  to  preserve  peace  exists. 
It  is  a  functioning  instnunentality.  No 
Member  State  has  ever  with-^rawn  perma- 
nently from  it.  If  there  is  grave  warning  to 
be  taken  from  some  of  its  40  year  history, 
there  is  great  promise  to  be  seen  in  its 
achievements.  For  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  are  the  proof  that  even 
while  ideological  differences  and  economic 
disparities  exist,  nations  can  work  together 
when  a  common  goal  is  recognized.  The  pro- 
posal to  eradicate  smallpox  through  inter- 
national co-operation  was  Soviet:  the  re- 
sources that  made  its  accomplishment  possi- 
ble were  heavily  American. 

In  charting  a  wise  course  toward  the  next 
millenium  the  first  task  is  to  identify  the 
many  goals  which  most  countries,  including 
the  most  powerful,  have  in  common.  No 
country  can  be  harmed  by  the  eradication 
of  hunger.  All  countries  will  gain  from  ad- 
vancing global  development.  All  countries,  I 
am  certain,  will  gain  from  a  reduction  in  ar- 
maments, especially  nuclear  arms.  All  coun- 
tries require  peace.  These  are  goals  that 
transcend  purely  national  interests  while  in 
no  sense  contravening  them.  They  must  be 
given  priority  in  international  relations  as 
was  not  done  in  the  years  before  the  Second 
World  War.  We  have  the  competence,  the 
technological  skill  to  ensure  a  world  safe 
from  nuclear  annihilation  and  enviromnen- 
tal  disaster,  provided  governments  perceive 
the  necessity  of  working  together,  of  shar- 
ing their  resources  and  their  experience. 

It  is  an  idealistic  vision,  no  doubt,  but  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  greater  co-operation 
among  nations  would  be  a  poor  start  for  a 
safe  road  ahead.  You.  as  a  new  generation, 
have  the  enormous  advantage  of  an  unpre- 
cedented range  of  knowledge,  including  the 
whole  history  of  human  error.  You  have 
what  the  previous  generation  created— a 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  the 
principles  which  can  guide  us  to  a  safer  and 
better  world  are  already  defined.  You  can 
bring  the  renewed  will  and  enthusiasm  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  these  principles  are 
honoured. 

My  friends,  1986  is  the  International  Year 
of  Peace.  In  designating  it  so,  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not  expect  that  all  con- 
flict would  be  ended.  What  it  did  hope  for 
was  that  people  everywhere  would  focus  on 
the  requirements  for  pesLce  and  the  causes 
of  current  conflicts. 

In  this  endeavour,  you,  the  young,  educat- 
ed people  of  today,  have  an  important  role: 
You  can  look  with  fresh  unprejudiced  eyes 
for  solutions  to  the  great  problems  of  our 
time.  Governments  can  build  the  structures 
of  peace  only  with  your  commitment  and 
support.  You  are  the  custodians  of  the  hoiie 
that  the  objectives  for  which  the  United  Na- 
tions was  founded  will  be  achieved. 


THE  MTOGETMAN  MISSILE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ob- 
serve that  once  again  the  mischief  makers  are 
at  work  on  the  Midgetman  missile.  It  should  not 
be  necessary,  but  I  will  do  so  anyway,  to  remind 
those  wtK)  now  seek  to  meddle,  that  Midget- 
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man  was  recomntended  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission, enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
Congress,  despite  its  high  price  tag,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  administration. 

The  theory  which  underpins  Midgetman  Is 
ttvat  by  dispersing  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
them,  perhaps  500,  over  a  targe  geographical 
area.  It  woukj  not  be  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  eliminate  all  of  tfiem  except  by  ex- 
pending an  unaffordable  number  of  their  own 
wartieads  in  the  process.  Doing  so  woukJ  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  entirely  vulnerable  to  retaliation 
from  this  country.  Since  this  clearly  would  be  an 
unacceptable  alternative,  the  Soviets  would  be 
far  less  likely  to  launch  a  first  strike. 

The  key  to  Midgetman's  survivability  is  to 
keep  it  small.  That's  why  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommended  a  single  warhead,  and 
why  the  missile's  weight  was  envisioned  to  be 
in  the  30,000  pound  range.  It's  weight  must  be 
kept  down  so  that  its  launch  vehk:le  can  be 
kept  small  and  maneuverable. 

Recently,  Pentagon  critics  have  begun  to 
charge  that  Midgetman  is  not  cost  effective. 
They  propose  to  add  two  more  wartieads,  and 
in  the  process  to  more  than  double  its  weight 
In  addition  to  making  the  Mkjgetman  heavier 
and  less  mobile,  and  thus  less  survlvable, 
these  changes  also  would  require  redesign  of 
the  missile,  thus  delaying  deployment  for  2 
years. 

Although  we  must  be  attentive  to  every  pos- 
sibility for  cost  savings  in  these  difficult  times, 
I  am  concerned  that  there  may  be  an  ulterior 
motive  in  this  case.  If  we  send  Midgetman 
back  to  the  drawing  board,  eventually  to  ree- 
merge  in  a  heavier,  MIRV'd  form,  how  tong 
will  it  be  before  someone  has  the  bright  idea 
that  since  we  are  going  with  a  MIRV'd  missile, 
wouldn't  10  warheads  be  better  than  3?  In 
other  words,  why  not  the  MX?  Well  that  par- 
ticular battle  has  been  fought,  and  this  particu- 
lar Member  believes  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  either  build  more  MX  missiles; 
nor  is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to 
delay  or  abandon  an  effort  to  deploy  a  nontar- 
getable  system  like  the  Midgetman.  The  MX  is 
vulnerable  to  a  first  strike  in  a  way  that  Midg- 
etman is  not,  and  to  rely  on  it  as  the  sole 
land-based  missile  for  the  Nation's  defense  is 
to  flirt  with  catastrophe. 

As  the  attached  New  York  Times  editorial, 
whteh  I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  points 
out,  the  Pentagon  argument,  that  three  war- 
heads rather  than  one  would  halve  the  cost, 
sounds  good.  But  if  that  does  sound  persua- 
sive, try,  as  the  Times  urges,  "to  think  of  the 
last  time  the  Pentagon  critk:ized  any  weapon 
on  grounds  of  cost". 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21, 1986] 
The  Salvation  of  Land-Based  Missiles 

How  many  warheads  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  Midgetman  missile? 

One.  said  the  Scowcroft  Conunission.  a 
Presidential  panel  that  urged  a  single-war- 
head missile  in  1983  to  escape  the  decade- 
long  debate  over  the  multi-warheaded  MX: 
In  singularity  lies  stability. 

Three,  says  the  Pentagon:  A  trinity  of 
warheads  per  missile  would  be  far  more  cost 
effective. 

None,  says  the  Administration,  which  last 
October  tried  to  trade  away  Midgetman  to 
the  Russians  with  a  proposal  to  ban  all 
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mobUe  missiles:  Mobility  is  no  virtue  t>e- 
cause  it  makes  missiles  harder  to  target  and 
to  count. 

Behind  this  sectarian  hairsplitting  lie 
deep  doctrinal  divisions.  How  can  land-based 
missiles  be  assured  of  survival  as  Soviet  mis- 
siles become  more  accurate?  In  particular, 
should  Star  Wars  be  their  salvation? 

President  Reagan  says  he  intends  his 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  to  defend  cities, 
not  missile  silos.  The  Pentagon,  paying  lip 
service  to  this  vision,  knows  that  while  de- 
fense of  cities  is  probably  not  possible,  silo 
defense  is.  It  sees  the  practical  part  of  Star 
Wars  as  a  silo  defense  system  that  will  pro- 
tect the  land-based  missile  force  from  even 
the  most  accurate  Soviet  missiles. 

But  Midgetman  would  do  the  same  more 
cheaply  and  without  abrogating  the  1972 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  bans  anti- 
missile defense  systems.  Instead  of  sitting  in 
an  easily  targeted  silo,  Midgetman  would  be 
trucked  around  military  reservations  in  a 
carrier  made  quite  resistant  to  nuclear 
blasts.  A  Soviet  attack  would  have  to  bar- 
rage the  whole  reservation.  This  would  con- 
sume an  unaffordable  number  of  warheads, 
however  accurate  they  l)ecome.  Midgetman, 
as  is  noted  by  Senator  Gore,  one  of  its  origi- 
nal advocates,  is  an  earnest  rival  to  the  Pen- 
tagon edition  of  Star  Wars: 

The  Pentagon  has  two  plans  for  deep- 
sixing  Midgetman.  One  is  straightforward: 
Have  the  Administration  sell  it  to  the  Rus- 
sians at  Geneva  by  agreeing  to  ban  mobile 
missiles.  The  more  elaborate  scheme  Is  to 
entrammel  it  in  the  same  paralyzing  debate 
that  snared  the  10-warhead  MX.  Pentagon 
spokesmen  have  begun  to  criticize  the  cost 
per  warhead  of  deploying  Midgetman.  They 
contend  it  could  be  halved  by  putting  three 
warheads  on  each  missile  instead  of  one. 

If  that  sounds  persuasive,  try  to  think  of 
the  last  time  the  Pentagon  criticized  any 
weapon  on  grounds  of  cost. 

Putting  three  warheads  on  Midgetman 
would  require  redesign  and  postponing  de- 
ployment by  two  years,  a  delay  that  might 
well  crucify  Midgetman  and  prompt  full  res- 
urrection of  the  MX.  A  three-warhead 
Midgetman  would  be  much  heavier  than  the 
single-headed  version,  hence  less  mobile  and 
less  survlvable.  According  to  a  study  by  Rep- 
resentative Les  Aspin,  its  cost  per  surviving 
warhead  would  actually  be  greater. 

In  retrospect,  MIRVing— the  technique  of 
putting  multiple  warheads  on  missiles— was 
a  titanic  error.  The  United  States  invented 
it,  to  assure  penetration  of  the  antimissile 
defenses  around  Moscow.  The  Russians  fool- 
ishly followed,  building  MIRVed  missiles 
that  threaten  American  missiles  yet  are 
themselves  vulnerable— the  quintessence  of 
a  tempting  target.  The  United  States  com- 
pounded the  error  with  the  MX. 

Midgetman  is  the  egress  from  error.  With 
a  single  warhead,  it  does  not  tempt  or 
reward  a  first  strike.  Russian  targeteers 
would  need  form  3  to  17  warheads  to  kill 
each  Midgetman;  thus  protected,  it  need  not 
be  used  pre-emptively,  and  so  lacks  the 
menace  of  its  MIRVed  cousins. 

The  path  to  a  stabler  world  lies  In  the  un- 
MIRVed  missiles,  agreements  to  limit  their 
numbers,  and  no  missile  defenses.  Those 
who  prefer  nuclear  dominance  to  stability 
like  no  part  of  that  trinity.  It  is  they  who 
foster  worship  of  the  MIRVed  Mlgetman. 
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POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  MAKES  HIS- 
TORIC VISIT  TO  ROME  SYNA- 
GOGUE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  a  historic 
journey  to  the  Central  Synagogue  of  Rome. 
This  visit,  marking  the  first  time  in  almost 
2,000  years  that  a  Pope  had  visited  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  has  elevated  relations  between 
Catholics  and  Jews  to  a  new  plain.  The  holy 
father  has  also  paved  the  way  for  closer  co- 
operatk>n  between  two  of  the  world's  major 
religious  groups  by  his  symbolic  visit  and  par- 
tk:ipation  in  a  prayer  service  in  the  Central 
Synagogue  of  Rome. 

The  Pope,  who  has  traveled  further  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  celebration  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  in  pursuit  of  peace, 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Rabbi  Elk)  Toaff 
to  visit  the  Central  Synagogue  of  Rome.  He 
used  this  journey  to  the  oldest  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Italy  to  give  a  ringing  denunciatk>n  of 
anti-Semitism  at  any  time  and  by  anyone. 

Highlighting  the  common  ties  between  Ju- 
daism and  Catholicism,  particulariy  the  shared 
commitment  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Scripture,  the  Pontiff  called  Jews  "our 
dearly  beloved  brothers,  and  In  a  certain  way, 
it  could  be  said  that  you  are  our  elder  broth- 
ers." The  Pontiff  asked  his  audience  for  a  "re- 
discovered brotherhood"  between  Christians 
and  Jews  that  would  end  centuries  of  es- 
trangement and  recognize  the  unique  identity 
of  each  religion. 

I  believe  that  the  holy  father's  visit  and 
reading  of  the  Psalms  with  Rabbi  Toaff  at  the 
Central  Synagogue  accomplished  more  to  im- 
prove relations  between  Catholics  and  Jews 
than  hundreds  of  sermons,  official  pronounce- 
ments or  learned  conferences.  Despite  other 
efforts,  including  that  of  the  most  beloved 
Pope  John  XXIII  in  the  Vatican  council's 
decree,  "Nostra  Aetata,"  the  canker  of  anti- 
Semitism  continued  in  many  places. 

The  holy  fatfwr  cleariy  and  irrefutably 
mari^ed  out  his  church's  strong  rejection  of 
anti-Semitism  and  its  abhon-ence  to  the  cen- 
turies of  persecution  and  hatred  inflicted  on 
the  Jewish  community.  Recalling  the  hon-ors 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews  because  of  their  beliefs  and  ancestry, 
the  Pope  paid  tribute  to  those  brave  Christians 
who  opened  their  hearts  and  their  doors  to 
help  Jews  fleeing  the  Nazis. 

The  address  given  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  at 
the  Central  Synagogue  is  a  milestone  in  the 
effort  to  bridge  the  differences  between  two 
major  religious  traditions.  But  it  is  also  a  major 
call  for  a  rediscovered  brotherhood  that  would 
lead  to  greater  collaborative  efforts  by  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  to  ease  the  suffering  of  all  of 
God's  children  and  to  bring  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  to  our  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  Pope  John  Paul's  message,  I  in- 
clude It  to  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 
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[From  the  New  York  Timet.  Apr.  14. 19M1 
You  Ake  Ouk  Elder  Biotrers 

Dear  Chief  RabbI  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty In  Rome;  dear  president  of  the  Union  of 
Italian  Jewish  Conununlties;  dear  president 
of  the  community  In  Rome;  dear  rabbis, 
dear  Jewish  and  Chrlatian  friends  and 
brethren  taking  part  In  this  historic  celebra- 
tion: 

First  of  all,  I  would  like,  together  with 
you.  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord 
who  stretched  out  the  heavens  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  and  who  chose 
Abraham  in  order  to  make  him  father  of  a 
multitude  of  children,  as  numerous  "as  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  which  Is  on 
the  seashore,"  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to 
Him  t>ecause  It  has  been  His  good  pleasure, 
in  the  mystery  of  His  providence,  that  this 
evening  there  should  be  a  meeting  in  this 
your  "major  temple"  between  the  Jewish 
community  that  has  been  living  in  this  city 
since  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  universal  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

I  likewise  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  thank  the 
Chief  Rabbi,  Prof.  Hlo  Toaff,  who  from  the 
first  moment  accepted  with  Joy  the  idea 
that  I  should  make  this  visit,  and  who  is 
now  receiving  me  with  great  openness  of 
heart  and  a  profound  sense  of  hospitality, 
and  in  addition  to  him  I  also  thank  all  those 
memt>er8  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
who  have  made  this  meeting  possible  and 
who  in  so  many  ways  have  worked  to  insure 
that  it  should  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
reality  and  symbol. 

RETLBCTINa  ON  SIQNIPICAHCt 

Many  thanks  therefore  to  you  all. 

Toda  rabba  [Herbrew  for  "Many 
thanks"]. 

In  the  light  of  the  word  of  God  that  has 
Just  been  proclaimed  and  that  lives  forever, 
I  would  like  us  to  reflect  together,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One— may  he  be 
blessed!— on  the  fact  and  the  significance  of 
this  meeting  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Jewish  commtmlty  that 
lives  and  works  In  this  city,  which  Is  so  dear 
to  you  and  to  me. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  the  visit  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  the  Chief  Rabbi  was  kind 
enough  to  come  and  see  me  in  February 
1981  when  I  paid  a  pastoral  visit  to  the 
nearby  parish  of  San  Carlo  at  Catenari.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  your  have  l>een  more 
than  once  to  the  Vatican  on  the  occasion  of 
the  numerous  audiences  that  I  have  been 
able  to  have  with  representatives  of  Italian 
and  would  Jewry,  and  still  earlier,  in  the 
time  of  my  predecessors  Paul  VI,  John 
XXIII  and  Pius  XII. 

I  am  likewise  well  aware  that  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  on  the  night  before  the  death  of 
Pope  John,  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  St. 
Peter's  Square,  and,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faithful,  he  mingled  with 
the  crowd  of  Catholics  and  other  Christians 
in  order  to  pray  and  keep  vigil,  as  it  were, 
bearing  witness  in  a  silent  but  very  effective 
way,  to  the  greatness  of  the  soul  of  that 
Pontiff,  who  was  open  to  all  people  without 
distinction  and  in  particular  to  the  Jewish 
brethen. 

HERITAGE  OT  POPE  JOHN 

The  heritage  that  I  would  now  like  to  take 
up  Is  precisely  that  of  Pope  John,  who  on 
one  occasion  as  he  passed  by  here— as  the 
Chief  Rabbi  has  Just  mentioned— stopped 
the  car  so  that  he  could  bless  the  crowd  of 
Jews  who  were  coming  out  of  this  very 
temple.  And  I  would  like  to  take  up  his  her- 
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itage  at  this  very  moment  when  I  find 
myself  not  just  outside  but,  thanlcs  to  your 
generous  hospitality,  inside,  the  synagogue 
of  Rome. 

This  gathering  in  a  way  brings  to  a  close, 
after  the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII  and  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  a  long  period 
which  we  must  not  tire  of  reflecting  upon  in 
order  to  draw  from  it  the  appropriate  les- 
sons. Certainly,  we  caimot  and  should  not 
forget  that  the  historical  circumstances  of 
the  past  were  very  different  from  those  that 
have  laboriously  matured  over  the  centur- 
ies. The  general  acceptance  of  a  legitimate 
plurality  on  the  social,  civil  and  religious 
levels  has  been  arrived  at  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Nevertheless,  a  consideration  of  centuries- 
long  cultural  conditioning  could  not  prevent 
us  from  recognizing  that  the  acts  of  discrim- 
ination, unjustified  limitation  of  religious 
.  freedom,  oppression,  also  on  the  level  of 
civil  freedom,  in  regard  to  the  Jews  were, 
from  an  objective  point  of  view,  gravely  de- 
plorable manifestations.  Yes,  once  again, 
through  myself,  the  church,  in  the  words  of 
the  well-known  declaration  'Nostra  Aetate," 
"deplores  the  hatred,  persecutions,  and  dis- 
plays of  anti-Semitism  directed  against  the 
Jews  at  any  time  and  by  anyone."  I  repeat, 
"By  anyone," 

ABHORRENCE  OF  GENOCIDE 

I  would  like  once  more  to  express  a  word 
of  abhorrence  for  the  genocide  decreed 
against  the  Jewish  people  during  the  last 
war,  which  led  to  the  holocaust  of  millions 
of  innocent  victims. 

When  I  visited  on  June  7, 1979  the  concen- 
tration camp  at  Auschwitz  and  prayed  for 
the  many  victims  from  various  nations,  I 
paused  in  particular  before  the  memorial 
stone  with  the  inscription  in  Hebrew  and 
thus  manifested  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart:  "This  inscription  stirs  the  memory  of 
the  people  whose  sons  and  daughters  were 
destined  to  total  extermination.  This  people 
has  its  origin  in  Abraham,  who  is  our  father 
in  faith,  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  expressed  it.  Pre- 
cisely this  people,  which  received  from  God 
the  commandme  it,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
has  experienced  in  itself  to  a  particular 
degree  what  killing  means.  Before  this  in- 
scription it  is  not  permissible  for  anyone  to 
pass  by  with  indifference," 

The  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  too,  paid 
a  high  price  in  blood. 

CHURCH  OFFERED  REFUGE 

And  it  was  surely  a  signifciant  gesture 
that  in  those  dark  years  of  racial  persecu- 
tion the  doors  of  our  religious  houses  of  our 
churches,  of  the  Roman  Seminary,  of  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Holy  See  and  of  Vati- 
can City  itself  were  thrown  open  to  offer 
refuge  and  safety  to  so  many  Jews  of  Rome 
being  hunted  by  their  persecutors. 

Today's  visit  is  meant  to  make  a  decisive 
contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
good  relations  between  our  two  communi- 
ties, in  imitation  of  the  example  of  so  many 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  and  who 
are  still  working  today,  on  both  sides,  to 
overcome  old  prejudices  and  to  secure  even 
wider  and  fuller  recognition  of  that  "bond" 
and  that  "common  spiritual  patrimony" 
that  exists  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

This  is  the  hope  expressed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  council's  declaration 
"Nostra  Aetate,"  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, on  the  relationship  of  the  church  to 
non-Christian  religions.  The  decisive  turn- 
ing-point in  relations  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Judaism,  and  with  individual 
Jews,  was  occasioned  by  this  brief  but  inci- 
sive paragraph. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  all  aware  that,  among  the  riches  of 
this  paragraph  No.  4  of  "Nostra  Aetate," 
three  points  are  especially  relevant.  I  would 
like  to  underline  them  here  before  you  in 
this  truly  unique  circumstance. 

The  first  is  that  the  church  of  Christ  dis- 
covers her  "bond"  with  Judaism  by  "search- 
ing into  her  own  mystery."  The  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  not  'extrinsic"  to  us,  but  in  a  certain 
way  is  "intrinsic"  to  our  own  religion.  With 
Judaism,  therefore,  we  have  a  relationship 
which  we  do  not  have  with  any  other  reli- 
gion. You  are  our  dearly  beloved  brothers, 
and  in  a  certain  way,  it  could  be  said  that 
you  are  our  elder  brothers." 

The  second  point  noted  by  the  Council  is 
that  no  ancestral  or  collective  blame  can  be 
imputed  to  the  Jews  as  a  people  for  "what 
happened  in  Christ's  passion."  Not  indis- 
criminately to  the  Jews  of  that  time  nor  to 
those  who  came  afterward  nor  to  those  of 
today.  So  any  alleged  theological  justifica- 
tion for  discriminatory  measures  or,  worse 
still,  for  acts  of  persecution  is  unfounded. 
The  Lord  will  judge  each  one  "according  to 
his  own  works."  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 

The  third  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize in  the  Council's  declaration  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  second.  Notwithstanding 
the  church's  awareness  of  her  own  identity, 
it  is  not  lawful  to  say  that  the  Jews  are  "re- 
pudiated or  cursed,"  as  if  this  were  taught 
or  could  be  deduced  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 
Indeed,  the  Council  had  already  said  in  this 
same  text  of  "Nostra  Aetate,"  but  also  in 
the  dogmatic  Constitution  Lumen  Gentium 
referring  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans,  that  the  Jews  are  beloved  of  God, 
who  has  called  them  with  an  irrevocable 
calling. 

On  these  convictions  rest  our  present  rela- 
tions. On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  your 
synagogue,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  them  and  to 
proclaim  them  in  their  perennial  value. 

For  this  is  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  my  visit  to  you,  the  Jews  of 
Rome. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  because  the  differences 
between  us  have  now  been  overcome  that  I 
have  come  among  you.  We  know  well  that 
this  is  not  so. 

First  of  all,  each  of  our  religions,  in  the 
full  awareness  of  the  many  bonds  which 
unite  them  to  each  other,  and  in  the  first 
place  that  "bond"  which  the  council  spoke 
of,  wishes  to  be  recognized  and  respected  in 
its  own  identity,  beyond  any  syncretism  and 
any  ambiguous  appropriation. 

PATH  IS  AT  ITS  BEGINNING 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  path  undertaken  is  still  at  the  beginning 
and,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  will  still  be  needed,  notwithstanding 
the  great  efforts  already  made  on  both 
sides,  to  remove  all  forms  of  prejudice,  even 
subtle  ones,  to  readjust  every  manner  of 
self-expression  and,  therefore,  to  present 
always  and  everywhere,  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  the  true  face  of  the  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism as  likewise  of  Christians  and  of  Christi- 
anity and  this  at  every  level  of  outlook, 
teaching  and  communication. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
also  those  living  in  Rome,  of  the  fact  that 
the  guidelines  for  implementing  the  Council 
in  this  precise  field  are  already  available  to 
everyone  in  the  two  documents  published 
respectively  in  1974  and  1985  by  the  Holy 
See's  Commission  for  Religious  Relations 
with  Judaism.  It  is  only  a  question  of  study- 
ing them  carefully,  of  immersing  oneself  in 
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their  teachings  and  of  putting  them  into 
practice. 

Perhaps  there  still  remain  between  us  dif- 
ficulties of  the  practical  order  waiting  to  be 
overcome  on  the  level  of  fraternal  relations. 
These  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  also  of  different  posi- 
tions and  attitudes,  not  easily  settled,  in 
complex  and  important  matters. 

JESUS  A  SON  OF  YOUR  PEOPLE 

No  one  is  unaware  that  the  fundamental 
difference  from  the  very  beginning  has  been 
the  attachment  of  us  Catholics  to  the 
person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
son  of  your  people,  from  which  were  also 
bom  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  who 
were  the  "foundations  and  pillars  of  the 
church"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
Christian  community.  But  this  attachment 
is  located  in  the  order  of  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  free  assent  of  the  mind  and  heart 
guided  by  the  spirit,  and  it  can  never  be  the 
object  of  exterior  pressure  in  one  sense  or 
the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to 
deepen  dialogue  in  loyalty  and  friendship, 
in  respect  for  one  another's  intimate  convic- 
tions, taking  as  a  fundamental  basis  the  ele- 
ments of  the  revelation  which  we  have  in 
common  as  a  "great  spirtual  patrimony." 

It  must  be  said,  then,  that  the  ways 
opened  for  our  collaboration  in  the  light  of 
our  common  heritage,  drawn  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  are  various  and  impor- 
tant. We  wish  to  recall  first  of  all  a  collabo- 
ration in  favor  of  man,  his  life  from  concep- 
tion until  natural  death,  his  dignity,  his 
freedom,  his  rights,  his  self-development  in 
a  society  which  is  not  hostile  but  friendly 
and  favorable,  where  Justice  reigns  and 
where,  in  this  nation,  on  the  various  conti- 
nents and  throughout  the  world,  it  is  peace 
that  rules,  the  shalom  hoped  for  by  there 
lawmakers,  prophets  and  wise  men  of  Israel. 

More  in  general,  there  is  the  problem  of 
morality,  the  great  field  of  individual  and 
social  ethics.  We  are  all  aware  of  how  acute 
the  crisis  is  on  this  point  in  the  age  in  which 
we  are  living.  In  a  society  which  is  often  lost 
in  agnosticism  and  individualism  and  which 
is  suffering  the  bitter  consequences  of  self- 
ishness and  violence,  Jews  and  Christians 
are  the  trustees  and  witnesses  of  an  ethic 
marked  by  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the 
observance  of  which  man  finds  his  truth 
and  freedom.  To  promote  a  common  reflec- 
tion and  collaboration  on  this  point  is  one  of 
the  great  duties  of  the  hour. 

And  finally.  I  wish  to  address  a  thought  to 
this  city  in  which  there  live  side  by  side  the 
Catholic  community  with  its  Bishop  and  the 
Jewish  community  with  its  authorities  and 
its  Chief  Rabbi. 

Let  this  not  be  a  mere  "co-existence,"  a 
kind  of  juxtaposition,  interspersed  with  lim- 
ited and  occasional  meetings,  but  let  it  be 
animated  by  fraternal  love. 

The  problems  of  Rome  are  many.  You 
know  this  well.  Each  one  of  us,  in  the  light 
of  that  blessed  heritage  to  which  I  alluded 
earlier,  is  conscious  of  an  obligation  to  work 
together,  at  least  to  some  degree,  for  their 
solution.  Let  us  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do 
so  together.  From  this  visit  of  mine  and 
from  the  harmony  and  serenity  which  we 
have  attained  may  there  flow  forth  a  fresh 
and  health-giving  spring  like  the  river  that 
Ezekiel  saw  gushing  from  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  will  help 
to  heal  the  wounds  from  which  Rome  is  suf- 
fering. 

In  doing  this,  I  venture  to  say,  we  shall 
each  be  faithful  to  our  most  sacred  conunit- 
ments  and  also  to  that  which  most  pro- 


foundly unites  and  gathers  us  together: 
faith  in  the  one  God  who  "loves  strangers" 
and  "renders  justice  to  the  orphan  and  the 
wise,"  commanding  us  too  to  love  and  help 
them.  Christians  have  learned  this  desire  of 
the  Lord  from  the  Torah,  which  you  here 
venerate,  and  from  Jesus,  who  took  to  its 
extrem  consequences  the  love  demanded  by 
the  Torah. 

REDISCOVERED  BROTHERHOOD 

All  that  remains  for  me  now,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  address,  is  to  turn  my  eyes 
and  my  mind  to  the  Lord,  to  thank  him  and 
praise  him  for  this  joyful  meeting  and  for 
the  good  things  which  are  already  flowing 
from  it,  for  the  rediscovered  brotherhood 
and  for  the  new  and  more  profound  under- 
standing between  us  here  in  Rome  and  be- 
tween the  church  and  Judaism  everywhere. 
In  every  country,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  in  his  original  language  which  is 
also  your  own  inheritance: 
Hodu  la  Adonai  Ki  tob 
Ki  le  olam  hasdo 
Yomar-na  Yisrael 
Ki  le  olam  hasdo 
Yomeru-na  yire  Adonai 
Ki  le  olam  hasdo. 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  He  is  good. 
His  steadfast  love  endures  forever! 
Let  Israel  say, 

""His  steadfast  love  endures  forever." 
Let  those  who  fear  the  Lord  say, 
""His  steadfast  love  endures  forever." 
Amen. 


TERRORISM  ARTICLE  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE GEORGE 
"BUDDY"  DARDEN 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER  JR. 

OF  OEOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  transnational 
terrorism  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
faced  by  our  country  and  all  civilized  nations 
today.  Our  struggle  against  terrorism  will  not 
be  an  easy  or  short  one.  But,  it  is  one  that  we 
must  make  if  we  want  to  prevent  international 
anarchy  and  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Congressman 
George  "Buooy"  Garden  of  Georgia,  has 
authored  a  fine  discussion  of  this  important 
issue.  In  his  column,  Congressman  Oarden 
discusses  recent  events  involving  Libya  and 
reviews  some  features  of  an  effective  counter- 
terrorism  policy. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  his  column  for 

your  review  and  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 

take  the  time  to  read  it: 

[From  the  Dade  County  (FL)  Sentinel,  Apr. 

23. 1986] 

U.S.  Won't  Tolerate  Libyan  Lawlessness 

(By  '"Buddy"  Darden) 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  international 
commerce  was  threatened  by  outlaws  .  .  . 
the  Barbary  Pirates  .  .  .  based  at  Tripoli,  on 
the  north  African  coast. 

They  raged  across  the  Mediterranean,  de- 
manding '"tribute"  .  .  .  extortion  pay- 
ments .  .  .  from  American  and  European 
ships  in  return  for  the  ""privilege"  of  operat- 
ing freely  and  safely. 

European  governments  tolerated  the 
piracy,  but  the  United  States  drew  the  line. 
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In  1804,  U.8.  Navy  forces  under  Stephen  De- 
catur staged  a  pre-emptive  strike;  the  out- 
laws of  Tripoli  were  tamed  and  free  com- 
merce was  restored. 

Last  week's  American  airatrike  against  ter- 
rorist strongholds  in  Tripoli,  now  capital  of 
Libya,  came  against  a  similar  backdrop  of 
international  lawlessness  .  .  .  this  time  the 
handiwork  of  Muammar  Qadhafi. 

As  in  1804,  the  United  States  took  decisive 
action  while  Europeans,  for  the  most  part, 
showed  no  interest  in  halting  the  reign  of 
terror. 

President  Reagan  ordered  the  raid  on  the 
basis  of  clear  and  decisive  evidence  that  Qa- 
dhafi masterminded  the  twmbing  a  week 
earlier  of  a  Berlin  disco,  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can serviceman  was  killed. 

That  tragedy  was  only  the  latest  in  the 
Libyan  madman's  long  strike  of  brutal,  un- 
provoked attaclis  against  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  was  especially  impiessed  by 
the  skill  with  which  our  Navy  and  Air  Force 
pilots  carried  out  the  nighttime  raid. 

Of  course,  the  loss  of  one  Air  Force  P-Ul 
bomber  points  up  the  danger  of  any  military 
undertaking,  and  we  extend  our  sumpathy 
to  the  families  of  its  crew  .  .  .  Capt.  Fernan- 
do L.  Ribas-Domlnicci  and  Capt.  Paul  F. 
Lorence. 

That  plane's  loss  apparently  was  not  relat- 
ed to  the  attack  itself,  and  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  F-lll's  not  been  flying  a 
circuitous  5,600-mile  round  trip  to  Tripoli 
from  American  bases  in  Great  Britain. 

Their  journey  around  the  western  tip  of 
Europe  .  .  .  including  several  dangerous 
mid-air-refuelings  .  .  .  was  made  necessary 
when  France  and  Spain  refused  to  let  the 
bomt>er8  cross  their  territory  en  route  to 
Libya  (Britain,  to  its  credit,  approved  the 
departure  from  its  soil). 

France's  lack  of  support,  particularly,  was 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  United  States, 
which  twice  in  this  century  has  saved 
France  from  destruction. 

The  French  repeatedly  neglected  their  co- 
operative defense  commitments  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO);  their  cool  reception  to  the 
Tripoli  raid  was  the  latest  example  of  their 
arrogance  and  lack  of  regard  for  the  United 
States. 

If  the  French  remain  unwilling  to  help 
combat  worldwide  terrorism,  we  should 
refuse  to  take  up  their  causes  around  the 
world  .  .  .  including  their  opposition  to  the 
South  Pacific  Nuclear-Free  Zone  Treaty, 
which  is  proposed  by  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  others  in  the  region  and  would  bar 
further  French  nuclear  weapons  testing  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  people  in  Europe  are  as  vulnerable  as 
Americans  to  terrorist  attack;  they  must 
join  us  in  the  fight  against  Qadhafi  and  his 
fanatical  followers  or  lose  our  support  in 
other  endeavors. 

The  Tripoli  raid  will  not  end  the  terror 
campaign  controlled  by  Libya  and  its 
friends,  such  as  Syria  and  Iran.  More  likely, 
it  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  strug- 
gle against  the  terrorists  and  their  sponsors. 

We  must  be  vigilant  against  increasingly 
frequent  terrorist  onslaughts  both  here  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Extraordi- 
nary security  measures  may  have  to  be 
adopted  .  .  .  such  as  Congressman  Wyche 
Fowler's  suggestion  that  airline  tickets 
carry  an  Implied  consent  to  full-scale  bag- 
gage and  personal  searches. 

And,  we  must  be  prepared  to  launch  more 
strikes  like  the  one  last  week  to  knock  out 
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terrorists  command  potts,  training  centen 
and  supply  depots  .  .  .  whether  other  na- 
tions support  us  or  not. 

The  Tripoli  raid  should  signal  terrorist 
leaders  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
the  breaking  point  with  their  ruthleM  tac- 
tics .  .  .  that  our  long  period  of  tolerance 
has  ended  and  that  political  gain  will  not  be 
achieved  with  guns  and  bombs. 


ELUOT  ABRAMS  SPEAKS  FOR 
THE  NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Monday,  May  19, 1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "while  we  are 
talking,  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  and  Sandinistas 
are  acting."  So  concludes  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Elliot 
Abrams  in  a  powerful  rebuttal  to  a  numt>er  of 
arguments  against  helping  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua.  Amidst  all  the  articles 
we  see  on  the  Central  America  debate,  few 
go  as  far  as  Mr.  Abrams  in  carefully  extending 
arguments  and  directly  answering  opponents. 
His  reasoning  and  conclusions  alike  commend 
themselves  to  the  attentions  of  all  Members, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  including  the  essay  In 
today's  Record. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  May  4.  19861 

These  Are  Tough  Times  for  Foes  of 

CoimtA  Aid 

(By  Elliott  Abrams,  assistnt  secretary  of 
state  for  inter-American  affairs) 

Aid  to  Nicaragua's  democratic  resistance 
may  be  stalled  in  Congress,  but  these  are 
tough  times  nonetheless  for  opponents  of 
administration  policy.  Far  from  gratltute  or 
support  from  Managua,  their  reward  is  a 
series  of  Sandiniata  actions  that  demon- 
strate that  instead  of  being  benevolent 
social  reformers,  the  Sandinistas  are  Indeed 
a  threat  to  Central  America  and  to  Western 
interests  generally. 

Once  It  was  claimed  that  the  administra- 
tion misread  the  character  of  Nicaragua's 
government.  Today,  after  years  of  consor- 
ship  and  repression,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  argue  credibly  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
even  latent  democrats.  The  true  Sandinista 
intentions  have  l}een  revealed  with  each  act 
of  repression  of  their  own  people  and  each 
new  act  of  terrorism  and  aggression  against 
their  neighbors.  The  latest  wave  of  over 
10,000  Miskito  refugees  fleeing  Sandinista 
attacks  attests  to  the  regime's  vlclousneas. 

One  result  is  that  Congress  Is  no  longer 
debating  what  the  Sandinistas  are;  It  is  de- 
bating what  the  United  States  should  do  to 
prevent  them  from  consolidating  a  Commu- 
nist system  in  Nicaragua.  There  Is  general 
agreement  that  diplomatic  pressure  should 
be  used,  but  there  Is  deep  disagreement  over 
whether  the  Sandinistas  will  respond  to  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  In  the  atnence  of  the 
military  pressure  the  resistance  can  provide. 
Affidn,  the  Sandinistas  have  answered  the 
question  for  us. 

In  1984,  after  Congress  ended  U.8.  mili- 
tary aid  to  resistance  forces,  the  Sandinistas 
did  not  negotiate— they  kept  their  leading 
political  opponents  out  of  elections  and 
brought  In  Soviet  helicopter  gunships  in  an 
attempt  to  shut  off  any  further  armed  re- 
sistance. This  spring,  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  again  voted  down  aid  to  the 
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contras.  Nicaragua  struck  into  Honduras, 
then  rejected  all  attempts  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  at  the  Contadora 
tallcs  in  Panama.  Those  in  attendance  at  the 
negotiations  had  no  doubt  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas, not  the  United  States,  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  Contadora  passe. 

All  of  this  may  leave  opponents  of  aid  to 
the  resistance  dispirited,  but  it  apparently 
hasn't  left  them  discouraged.  Having  ex- 
hausted all  defenses  of  the  Sandinistas, 
they  have  shifted  the  focus  of  their  attack. 
First  comes  the  accusation  that  the  con- 
tras are  not  broadly  representative  of  the 
Nicaraguan  nation.  This  charge  is  already 
several  years  out  of  date.  With  each  passing 
month  of  Sandinista  repression  and  eco- 
nomic malpractice,  the  resistance  gains 
more  recruits— it  is  now  over  20,000  strong, 
with  a  rank  and  file  that  reflects  the  broad 
spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  society.  Today's  re- 
sistance has  more  fighters  than  did  the  San- 
dinistas when  Somoza  fled  in  1979.  That 
they  haven't  yet  won  is  a  reflection  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  arming  and  training  of  a 
Sandinista  army  at  least  six  times  larger 
than  anything  Somaza  ever  had. 

A  second  charge  is  that  the  contra  forces 
are  made  up  of  Somocista  guardsmen.  In 
fact,  the  former  national  guardsmen  partici- 
pating in  the  resistance  are  far  outnum- 
bered, both  in  the  leadership  and  in  the 
ranks,  by  fighters  with  no  past  connection 
to  the  National  Guard.  Indeed,  most  are  too 
young  to  have  served  in  the  National  Guard 
before  the  Sandinista  accession  to  power. 

A  more  recent  tactic  of  administration 
critics  is  to  charge  that  the  resistance  is  em- 
bezzling money.  Unsubstantiated  charges 
have  been  made  that  privately  raised  funds 
have  been  misspent.  It  has  also  been  assert- 
ed that  humanitarian  assistance  provided  by 
the  U.S.  government  has  been  abused.  This 
canard  found  absolutely  no  support  from 
the  congressional  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  which  located  no  evidence  of 
misuse  of  fimds.  GAO  did  find  that  the 
system  Congress  designed  to  administer  the 
humanitarian  assistance  is  not  ideally  suited 
to  thorough  monitoring  of  all  transactions, 
especially  in  Central  America,  but  this  is 
hardly  the  fault  of  the  resistance. 

Then  there  are  charges  of  drug  traffick- 
ing. It  is  known  that  the  resistance's  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  led  to  a  search  for  alter- 
native money  sources.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  contra  leaders  whom  we  support 
are  involved  in  drug  trafficking.  In  fact,  we 
luiow  that  they  oppose  it,  and  they  know 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  will 
stop  aid  to  any  resistance  group  that  toler- 
ates it. 

The  final  recourse  has  Ijeen  to  smear  the 
political  leadership  of  the  resistance.  One 
leader,  Adolfo  Calero,  has  been  accused  of 
disloyalty  to  the  goal  of  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. This  charge,  leveled  by  Sen.  Harkin 
on  the  Senate  floor,  is  a  particular  irrespon- 
sible one  to  make  against  a  man  whose  politi- 
cal career  was  forged  in  opposition  to  the 
Somoza  dictatorship,  who  was  one  jailed  for 
anti-Somoza  activities  and  who  has  kept  at 
arm's  length  by  the  Sandinistas  precisely 
because  he  is  a  democrat. 

Other  top  contra  leaders  such  as  Arturo 
Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo  proved  their  alle- 
giance to  democracy  by  leaving  prestigious 
posts  in  the  Sandinista  government  when  it 
turned  toward  totalitarian  rule  and  Soviet 
bloc  alignment. 

Scurrilous  personal  attacks  do  more  than 
defame  good  people:  They  also  distract  at- 
tention from  the  solid  political  and  organi- 
zational progress  the  resistance  has  made  in 
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recent  months.  This  process  began  when 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO) 
was  formed  last  June  and  continues  today 
as  all  elements  of  UNO  negotiate  new  demo- 
cratic decision-making  procedures  that  will 
clearly  subordinate  military  forces  to  a  rep- 
resentative civilian  leadership.  The  contin- 
ued cooperation  of  leaders  such  as  Calero, 
Cruz  and  Robelo  bodes  well  for  the  future 
and  gives  hope  that  still  more  opposition 
groups  will  Join  UNO,  expand  its  political 
base  and  help  shape  its  political  program. 

In  this  effort,  and  in  the  effort  to  address 
charges  of  human  rights  abuses  and  drug 
trafficking  activity,  UNO  receives  support 
from  the  administration  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  of  Congress.  This  quiet 
bipartisan  cooperation,  a  significant  devel- 
opment, has  been  all  but  overshadowed  by 
the  heated  legislative  battles  over  the  aid 
itself.  It  is  clear  to  all  concerned  that  for  Ni- 
caragua's resistance  movement  to  succeed  it 
must  be  as  united  and  as  democratic  as  the 
new  Nicaragua  it  hopes  to  create. 

As  our  debate  continues,  shifting  from 
issue  to  issue  and  from  charge  to  charge,  we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  our  delit>era- 
tions  may  one  day  become  academic.  While 
we  are  talking,  the  Soviets,  Cubans  and  San- 
dinistas are  acting.  Their  strategy  to  destroy 
Nicaragua's  civil  and  military  opposition 
proceeds  apace.  That  was  the  reason  for  the 
raid  into  Honduras,  and  it  is  the  reason  for 
continued  internal  repression  such  as  the 
closing  of  the  Catholic  Church  radio  station 
and  the  censorship  of  La  Prensa,  two  inde- 
pendent media  of  communication  that  once 
reached  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 

Politically  and  militarily,  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  can  exert  immense  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinista  regime.  Given  the 
lack  of  any  American  military  aid  for  two 
years,  their  progress  has  been  remarkable. 
But  the  latent  strength  of  the  resistance 
cannot  materialize  without  substantial  and 
timely  U.S.  aid.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  our 
Nicaraguan  neighbors  and  for  the  hemi- 
sphere's democratic  ideal  if  the  prolonged 
indecision  of  the  United  States  denies  the 
resistance  of  Nicaragua  the  chance  to  bring 
a  just  peace  to  its  long-suffering,  repressed 
people. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL:  A  CHANCE 
FOR  SOMETHING  BETTER 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  5 
years  since  we  first  began  to  develop  the  new 
GI  bill,  we  have  attempted  to  explore  every 
comer,  examine  every  technicality,  and  gather 
every  point  of  view  related  to  this  important 
Education  Assistance  Program.  However, 
there  Is  always  something  new  and  personal 
and  good  that  can  be  said  of  the  program. 

No  one  understands  the  GI  bill  better  than 
the  people  who  use  it.  I  continue  to  receive 
success  stories  from  former  GI  bill  participants 
nationwide  who  have  twnefited  and  are  still 
benefiting  from  the  program.  Their  letters  pro- 
vide us  with  new  and  revealing  information, 
though  their  conclusions  are  the  same — the 
new  GI  bill  is  good  for  America  and  good  for 
America's  people. 
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I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  letter— another  of  the  GI  bill's  suc- 
cess stories: 

Charlottxsville,  VA, 

AprU  9,  1986. 
G.V.  MoirrooMERY, 

House    of   Representatives,    Hoiue    Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgouery:  I  agree  with  your 
Statement  at>out  attempts  to  kill  the  GI  Bill 
that  ".  .  .  the  decision  is  severely  flawed." 
In  particular  I  am  bothered  by  Administra- 
tion argument  that  ".  .  .  it  may  be  a  disin- 
centive for  retention".  I  believe  the  quality 
and  energy  levels  of  enlisted  men  in  a  mili- 
tary unit  are  Just  as  important  as  the  reten- 
tion rate. 

I  grew  up  on  a  low  income  farm  in  the 
1940's  with  excellent  parents  who  had  just 
12  years  of  elementary  education  between 
them.  But  I  was  bright  and  eager  and  my 
teachers  encouraged  me  to  go  to  college. 

So  the  GI  Bill  became  my  way  out  of  that 
tiny  high  school  and  into  the  University  of 
Iowa.  While  the  Air  Force  did  not  retain  me 
it  did  gain  an  active  person  with  energy  and 
goals.  During  my  four  years  I  advanced  to 
A/IC  as  a  radio  operator  while  serving  at 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  and  K-6  in  Korea. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  missing  two  other  key  points  such 
as  contribution  to  the  nation  after  gradua- 
tion in  service  given  and  taxes  paid.  As  a 
teacher  in  a  federally  designated  rural  pov- 
erty area  from  1964  to  1974  I  received  the 
following  recognition  for  my  work  with 
rural  youth. 

1.  77i€  Nations  Schools.  1967— Description 
of  an  innovative  program  I  developed. 

2.  Iowa's  outstanding  young  educator, 
1968— by  the  Iowa  Jaycees. 

3.  Iowa's  Teacher  of  the  Year.  1971— by 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Education. 

4.  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  (Final 
Five).  1971— by  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officials. 

5.  "Master  Teacher"  with  the  Iowa  Mobile 
Instructional  Lab,  1971-74. 

In  my  current  position  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Mental  Health  I  will  pay 
1985  income  taxes  equal  to  the  entire 
amount  of  GI  Bill  funds  I  received  from 
1959-63. 

The  point  is  that  for  less  than  $8,000  the 
federal  government  obtained  a  commitment 
from  me  for  four  years  of  service,  changed 
my  life  and  placed  me  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide more  service  and  pay  more  taxes. 

Please  do  not  give  up  your  fight  for  the 
GI  Bill.  There  are  too  many  poor  but  sharp 
young  men  and  women  who  will  serve  just 
to  get  a  chance  at  something  better. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Beohtol. 


TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE  CLAY- 
TON YEUTTER'S  ANALYSIS  OP 
TRADE  BILL 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
the  provisions  of  the  trade  bill  that  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  week  could  be  es- 
pecially damaging  to  agricultural  trade.  Special 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter's  analy- 
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sis  of  these  provisions  appeared  in  the  May 
18,  1986  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  Am- 
bassador Yeutter's  concerns  are  the  same 
concerns  being  raised  by  all  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural groups,  and  they  are  concerns  which 
are  shared  by  this  member.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It's  So  Bad.  the  Sponsors  Must  Want  It  ' 

Vetoed 

(By  Clayton  Yeutter) 

Every  once  In  a  while,  legislation  comes 
along  that  is  so  bad  even  the  sponsors  want 
the  president  to  veto  it. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  admit  It  publicly, 
but  the  sponsors  of  the  trade  bill  going  to 
the  House  floor  this  week  secretly  must  be 
counting  on  a  veto.  They  have  not  tried  to 
conceal  their  desire  to  win  votes  this  fall  by 
voting  for  a  trade  bill  that  "gets  tough" 
with  our  trading  partners.  But  they  must 
know  their  short-term  gain  would  be  offset 
by  massive  American  job  losses  down  the  road. 

There  are  many  things  the  administration 
doesn't  like  about  the  House  trade  bill.  But 
the  worst  is  that  it  breaks  so  many  rules  of 
International  trade  that  our  trading  part- 
ners would  close  overseas  markets  to  U.S. 
products,  costing  American  jobs. 

Some  have  suggested  Congress  is  simply 
trying  to  send  the  administration  a  message, 
but  that  message  was  sent  and  received- 
loud  and  clear— a  year  ago.  And  that  is  a 
mighty  poor  way  to  rationalize  bad  legisla- 
tion in  any  case. 

The  administration  agrees  that  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  is  a  serious  problem.  President 
Reagan  has  an  aggressive  program  to  fight 
unfair  trade  practices  abroad,  to  negotiate 
market-opening  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions and  to  address  the  underlying  econom- 
ic fundamentals  that  have  distorted  trade 
flows.  We  have  Initiated  or  accelerated  cases 
challenging  the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
Japan,  the  European  Community.  South 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Brazil.  We  have  made 
important  strides  toward  negotiations  to 
strengthen  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  trade  (GATT).  which  governs  inter- 
national trade.  And  we  have  seen  the  dollar 
decline  against  other  major  currencies,  so 
U.S.  products  are  now  priced  far  more  com- 
petitively in  world  markets. 

This  Is  not  to  say  we  have  solved  the  trade 
deficit:  that  will  require  a  lot  more  hard 
work.  And  it  will  require  time.  Businessmen 
do  not  change  their  order  books  overnight 
just  because  exchange  rates  have  moved. 

It  is  also  not  to  say  the  trade  laws  cannot 
be  improved.  But  any  changes  should  be  re- 
stKtnsible  ones  aimed  at  opening  markets  to 
U.S.  exports,  not  at  closing  markets  in  the 
United  States.  And  they  should  be  passed 
with  a  bipartisan  consensus. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  pending  before  the 
House  is  neither  bipartisan  nor  responsible. 
It  was  rammed  through  a  number  of  House 
committees  without  addressing  the  concerns 
of  Republican  members.  It  is  festooned  with 
specitil-lnterest  provisions,  measures  that 
are  pure  protectionism,  and  enough  OATT- 
illegal  actions  to  start  a  dozen  trade  wars. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  require  an 
annual  10  percent  reduction  in  our  bilateral 
trade  deficits  with  Japan.  Taiwan  and  West 
Germany,  through  unilateral  tariffs  or 
quotas  if  necessary.  This  is  superficially  ap- 
pealing, but  as  a  real  world  solution  it  is 
dead  wrong.  Because  it  would  violate  our 
international  obligations,  other  nations 
simply  would  respond  by  impeding  our  ex- 
ports to  the  same  degree  that  we  impede 
theirs.  As  a  consequence,  our  trade  deficit 
would   not    Improve.    Our   unwise    action 
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would  only  have  reduced  trade  In  both  di- 
rections, costing  us  lost  jobs  and  gaining 
nothing  in  the  process. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  president 
to  bring  an  unfair  trade  practice  case 
against  any  nation  that  does  not  meet  so- 
called  "international"  standards  for  worker 
rights.  This  would  be  impossible  to  imple- 
ment fairly  and  might  make  the  United 
States  itself  the  target  of  similar  complaints 
by  nations  that  have  more  comprehensive 
labor  laws.  Though  worker  rights  are  a  le- 
gitimate issue  for  negotiations,  it  is  arrogant 
to  attempt  unilaterally  to  impose  stand- 
ards—of any  kind— on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Another  provision  would  change  the  law 
concerning  temporary  relief  for  Industries 
that  cannot  compete  with  imports  so  that 
an  industry  could  receive  relief  even  before 
it  was  shown  that  Imports  had  damaged 
that  industry.  Such  import  relief  should  not 
be  given  so  cavalierly,  because  it  has  a  cost. 
Nations  whose  trade  is  injured  because  of 
our  action  have  a  legal  right  to  "compensa- 
tion." That  means  some  of  our  most  effi- 
cient indantries— those  that  are  internation- 
ally competitive— would  pay  the  price  for 
protecting  less  efficient  ones. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
are  equally  troublesome.  Most  of  them  re- 
flect a  lack  of  confidence  in  America's  abili- 
ty to  compete.  Many  have  a  thin  market- 
opening  veneer,  but  their  timetables  and 
procedures  are  so  impractical  that  the  real 
effect  would  be  to  turn  America  into  a  pro- 
tectionist fortress. 

America  did  not  grow  strong  by  erecting 
trade  barriers  and  reneging  on  international 
obligations.  We  grew  strong  through  compe- 
tition. Our  trade  deficit  is  a  major  problem, 
but  we  can  overcome  it  by  making  the  right 
policy  moves,  not  the  wrong  ones.  To  "save" 
jobs  today  by  passing  legislation  that  will 
assuredly  cost  us  far  more  Jobs  in  the  future 
is  sheer  folly. 

With  Jobs  already  at  record  levels,  Infla- 
tion under  control,  interest  rates  declining, 
oil  prices  at  reasonable  levels  and  America 
respected  throughout  the  world,  some  in 
Congress  see  trade  as  their  last  remaining 
political  issue  in  the  November  elections. 
They  think  they've  got  to  "do  something" 
about  trade,  regardless  of  how  irresponsible 
it  is. 

If  those  who  vote  for  the  House  trade  bill 
really  are  hoping  the  President  will  save 
them  from  embarrassment  by  vetoing  it, 
they're  likely  to  get  their  wish. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  DE- 
MANDS A  STRONG  MERCHANT 
MARINE  

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will  soon 
consider  H.R.  4136,  a  bill  to  establish  a  per- 
manent buikling  program  of  militarily-useful 
cargo  ships.  The  effect  of  this  legislation 
woukj  be  to  increase  significantly  the  number 
of  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

Under  this  build  and  charter  program,  the 
Government  would  contract  to  have  vessels 
built  in  Anwrican  shipyards.  Private  operators 
would  then  purchase  or  charter  these  ships. 
However,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergen- 
cy or  of  war,  ttwy  could  be  made  readily  avail- 
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able  to  serve  the  country  as  naval  artd  mMKary 
auxiliaries.  A  "military  auxiliary  revolving  fund," 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
would  be  set  up  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  loi^ 
had  a  need  for  the  type  of  buiki  and  charter 
program  provWed  for  in  H.R.  4136.  Our  na- 
tional security  and  the  viability  of  our  aiNng 
merchant  marine  depend  upon  such  a  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  very  persuasive  rea- 
sons for  increasing  the  numt>er  of  U.S.  flag 
vessels.  I  will  not  reiterate  these  now,  be- 
cause they  will  be  speiled  out  when  H.R.  4136 
is  debated  on  the  floor. 

However,  I  woukl  like  to  draw  to  the  attar)- 
tion  of  my  colleagues  an  eye-opening  opinion 
piece  entiUed.  "U.S.  Can't  Bow  to  Merchant- 
Marine  Blitz,"  printed  in  Tuesday's  Wall  Stieet 
Journal.  This  piece,  which  was  authored  by  re- 
tired Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Hanks,  describes 
the  Soviet  Union's  tremendous  build-up  of 
merchant  vessels.  This  build-up  has  occun-ed 
while  our  merchant  marine  fleet  has  rapkHy 
shrunk  to  a  point  where  the  United  States  has 
far  fewer  ships  capable  of  serving  us  during  a 
crisis  period  than  has  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  without  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  existing  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  merchant  marine  fleets  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
eliminated  if  the  Congress  will  enact  H.R. 
4136  Into  law.  If  our  colleagues  will  simply 
read  the  following  Wall  Street  Journal  opinion 
piece.  I  am  certain  the  acute  problems  posed 
by  our  dwindling  rT>erchant  marine  will  receive 
immediate  national  attention  and  congression- 
al action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  to  be  reprinted  In  its  entirety. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  IS, 

1986] 

U.S.  Can't  Bow  to  Mkrchant-Maiuhb  Bun 

(By  Robert  J.  Hanks) 

A  war  at  sea  is  being  waged  against  West- 
ern nations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  princi- 
pal participants  are  not  men-o'-war  but 
mundane  merchant  ships  and  the  rates 
being  charged  for  commercial  cargoes. 

Unfortunately,  this  struggle  has  attracted 
scant  attention  In  the  VS.  While  there  have 
been  Western  casualties— shipping  compa- 
nies forced  out  of  business  and  shipbuilding 
and  repair  yards  closes— precious  little  is 
being  done  about  them.  The  tragedy  is  the 
U.8.,  today,  is  as  dependent  on  the  sea  at 
was  England  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II, 
for  economic  and  military  reasons.  Yet  the 
matter's  generally  greeted  in  Washington 
with  a  yawn. 

The  facts  are  these.  From  a  tiny  fleet  in 
1945— mostly  U.S.  lend-lease  Liberty  ships— 
the  Soviet  merchant  marine  had  grown  by 
1984  to  an  astounding  3,457  ships  (1.000 
gross  tons  or  over)  totaling  more  than  38 
million  deadweight  tons.  In  the  world,  it 
ranked  second  to  Panama  in  numbers  of 
ships  and  seventh  In  tonnage.  By  contrast, 
the  U.S,  could  boast  fewer  than  600  mer- 
chantment.  Moreover,  cut-throat  competi- 
tion from  Soviet  shl|>s  has  produced  sl^iifl- 
cant  reductions  in  the  fleets  of  America's 
European  and  Japanese  allies. 

Troublesome  portents  are  embedded  in 
these  statistics,  NATO,  being  a  maritime  al- 
liance, would  critically  depend  on  seaborne 
transport  of  reinforcements  and  logistic 
supplies  from  North  America  In  the  event  of 
a  war  In  Europe.  A  continuous  flow  of  food 
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and  nw  materials  from  overseas  would  also 
be  required  to  sustain  any  war  effort.  At  the 
same  time,  scores  of  merchant  ships  would 
be  needed  as  auxiliaries  to  support  NATO 
navies.  The  Falkland  Islands  war  underlined 
the  latter  requirement.  Allied  capability  to 
meet  these  commitments,  however,  steadily 
shrinks. 

Why  are  the  Soviets  waging  this  non-shot- 
ting war?  The  answer  is  in  a  book.  "The  Sea 
Power  of  the  State."  by  a  former  head  of 
the  Soviet  navy.  Admiral  S.G.  Gorshkov.  He 
says  the  peacetime  employment  of  mer- 
chant fleets  is  an  integral  part  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  struggle  between  "antago- 
nistic social  systems." 

The  Soviet  strategy  in  this  war  is  simple: 
rate-cutting.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is  a 
wholly  subsidized  creature  of  Moscow  and 
can  set  cargo  haulage  rates  well  below 
market  profitability  floors.  Offering  car- 
riage fees  ranging  from  10%  to  40%  below 
those  floors.  Soviet  ships  have  made  massive 
inroads  in  trade,  not  only  to  Third  World 
countries,  but  along  crucial  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ocean  routes  as  well.  Obviously,  Free 
World  shipping  companies  cannot  offer 
such  rates  and  remain  in  business.  Further, 
along  those  trade  routes  where  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  is  not  present  in  strength, 
ships  from  the  U.S.S.R.'s  East  European 
satellites— also  operating  with  government 
assistance— pursue  identical  policies. 

How  successful  have  the  Soviets  been?  In 
a  word:  very.  Two  major  U.S.  shipping  carri- 
ers—Pacific Far  East  Line  Inc.  and  States 
Steamship  Lines— have  been  banluTipted  be- 
cause U.S.  free-market  policies  ask  Ameri- 
can shippers  to  compete  against  the  Soviet 
government.  In  the  Pacific,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Far  East  Shipping  Company  and  its 
Polish  counterpart  slashed  rates  to  capture 
trade.  When  other  low  cost  operators  such 
as  the  Taiwanese  followed  suit,  the  Ameri- 
can carriers  simply  could  not  longer  com- 
pete for  cargoes.  Similar  effects  have  been 
felt  in  strong  maritime  nations  such  as  Brit- 
ain. Sweden,  West  Germany,  and  Japan. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  about  this 
economic  war  at  sea?  Some  West  European 
countries  have  taken  steps  to  halt  the  de- 
cline of  their  merchant  fleets.  But  Washing- 
ton remains  indifferent. 

Several  things  can  be  done.  First,  more 
than  lip  service  needs  to  be  accorded  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  a  healthy  mer- 
chant fleet  to  the  security  of  this  country. 
Next.  Washington  can  insure  that  all  gov- 
ernment cargoes  are  carried  in  U.S.  ships. 
(This  includes  food  aid  being  sent  to  neeidy 
nations.)  Negotiation  of  bilateral  accords 
must  be  relentlessly  pressed  to  reserve  rea- 
sonable cargo  percentages  for  American 
shipping  companies.  The  U.S.  would,  in  a 
pinch,  need  guaranteed  access  to  container 
ship  to  carry  military  equipment. 

The  West  can  ignore  the  Soviet  war  on 
commercial  shipping  only  at  its  peril. 

(Jfr.  Hanks,  a  retired  rear  admiral,  was  di- 
rector of  strategic  plans  and  policy  in  the 
Navy  Department,  1976-77.  He  is  author  of  a 
198S  monograph,  "American  Sea  Power  and 
Global  Strategy.") 
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BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE  AND 
ECAT  OPPOSE  TRADE  BILL 


May  19, 1986 


May  19, 1986 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

oPMunnsoTA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  19. 1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  printed  below 
are  letters  from  two  distinguished  business 
groups,  the  Business  Roundtabte  and  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade 
[ECAT],  which  vigorously  oppose  H.R.  4800. 
the  trade  package  that  will  come  up  this 

WOOK. 

Both  letters  indicate  that  they  coukl  have 
supported  legislation  that  was  not  so  extreme. 
However,  on  balance,  these  groups  view  this 
legislation  as  contractlr>g  rather  than  expand- 
ing U.S.  trade  and  ecommic  activity. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  review  the 
sound  advice  given  by  these  two  groups. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  Business  RouinrrABLX.  Task 
Force  on  International  Trade 
AND  Investment, 

New  York,  NY.  May  7,  1986. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Frenzel:  The  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  has  worked  with  Congress 
for  over  a  year  in  support  of  trade  legisla- 
tion. While  we  continue  to  believe  that  addi- 
tional trade  legislation  is  needed,  we  must 
oppose  the  trade  bill  recently  approved  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  its  cur- 
rent form  the  bill  would  adversely  affect 
U.S.  competitiveness.  We  urge  you  to  vote 
against  this  bill  unless  it  is  substantially  im- 
proved. 

The  Business  Roundtable  does  support 
several  provisions  in  the  bill  which  would 
strengthen  U.S.  trade  policy.  These  provi- 
sions include:  the  grant  of  negotiating  au- 
thority for  the  next  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions; the  requirements  for  mandatory  retal- 
iation when  there  have  been  violations  of 
international  trade  agreements;  and  the  sec- 
tion permitting  a  more  effective  response  to 
intellectual  property  rights  violations. 

Nevertheless,  the  good  which  these  provi- 
sions might  accomplish  would  be  out- 
weighed by  other  provisions,  most  of  which 
were  added  to  the  bill  as  amendments 
during  committee  consideration. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  would,  for  exam- 
ple, permit  U.S.  companies  to  be  sued  retro- 
actively for  damages  in  dumping  cases. 
Other  harmful  provisions  would  require  imi- 
lateral  action  under  U.S.  trade  laws  against 
industrial  targeting,  and  would  permit  uni- 
lateral action  against  countries  which  vio- 
late workers  rights.  Actions  under  either 
provision  could  well  lead  to  action  against 
the  U.S.  under  international  trade  agree- 
ments as  well  as  retaliation  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  an  arbitrary 
formula  to  determine  which  countries  have 
an  "excessive  trade  surplus"  on  a  bilateral 
basis  with  the  United  States.  Under  this 
provision,  quotas  could  eventually  be  re- 
quired against  "trade  surplus"  countries. 
This  protectionist  provision  would  have 
little  impact  on  the  overall  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit, and  could  subject  U.S.  exporters  to  re- 
taliation. 

It  is  critical  that  Congress  carefully  evalu- 
ate this  trade  bill  on  the  basis  of  facts,  not 
emotions.  If  the  goal  is  to  increase  U.S.  com- 


petitiveness, as  the  Roundtable  believes  it 
must  be.  then  the  country  needs  acgreaslve 
use  of  present  trade  laws  and  carefully 
crafted  amendments  to  improve  those  laws. 
In  it«  current  form,  the  Ways  and  Means 
trade  bill  would  adversely  affect  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness and  should  be  modified  or  re- 
jected. 

Sincerely. 

E.W.  Spenser, 

Chairman. 

Pmn  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.  May  12, 19M. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzkl. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Frenzel:  While  the  trade 
reform  bill  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  H.R.  4750,  contains 
many  desirable  features,  we  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Committee  for  American  Trade  (ECAT), 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  urge  that  you  vote 
against  it.  ECAT  is  an  organization  of  the 
leaders  of  60  large  U.S.  international  firms 
with  annual  worldwide  sales  of  at>out  $700 
bUlion  and  with  over  5  million  employees. 
We,  therefore,  have  a  keen  interest  in  for- 
eign trade  legislation  since  both  our  busi- 
nesses and  the  jobs  of  our  workers  are  af- 
fected. 

We  l)elieve  that  on  balance  the  trade 
reform  bill  would  contract  rather  than 
expand  U.S.  trade  and  economic  activity. 
Since  many  of  the  bill's  provisions  are  of 
questionable  international  legality  and 
would  require  the  imposition  of  U.S.  import 
restrictions  based  on  arithmetic  and  other 
arbitrary  criteria,  we  think  it  reasonable  to 
expect  our  trading  partners  to  retaliate 
against  U.S.exports  and  other  economic  in- 
terests. This  will  lower  domestic  economic 
activity  with  consequent  job  losses  and  low- 
ered profitability  of  U.S.  firms.  What  are 
needed  are  such  steps  as  those  reported  out 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
would  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  export  control  legislation  in  a 
manner  that  will  facilitate  U.S.  export  con- 
trol legislation  in  a  manner  that  will  facili- 
tate U.S.  exports. 

We  regret  having  to  oppose  the  trade 
reform  bill  since  we  t>elieve  that  appropriate 
reform  will  enhance  the  international  trade 
posture  of  the  United  States.  Last  year's 
recommendations  of  l>oth  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Trade  Task  Force  and  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  offered  many  sound 
reform  proposals  that  we  believe  could  be 
crafted  into  a  trade  reform  bill  that  would 
be  supported  by  the  overall  U.S.  business 
community.  It  is  regrettable  that  H.R.  4750 
so  substantially  departs  from  the  al>ove  pro- 
posals for  trade  reform. 

The  prospective  new  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations offers  another  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  international  trading  system  and 
to  develop  new  rules  in  the  areas  of  Invest- 
ment, services,  and  the  protection  of  Intel- 
lectual property  rights.  International  agree- 
ment seems  to  us  to  offer  a  significant  op- 
portunity for  improving  the  international 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  T.  Pratt.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  R.  McAL- 
LESTER.  DEDICATED  PUBLIC 
SERVANT  AND  PROTECTOR  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  massacrusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  a 
good  friend  and  a  dedicated  public  servant  re- 
tired from  a  long  and  successful  career  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

During  his  career  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
WikWfe  Sen/ice,  Walt  McAllester  had  a  lasting 
and  positive  impact  on  the  Nation's  wildlife  re- 
sources, partk^ularly  migratory  birds.  As  a 
major  player  in  the  Interior  Department's  realty 
operation,  Walt  McAllester  participated  in  the 
acquisition  of  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  habitat,  and  during  his 
career,  the  number  of  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Units  nearty  doubled  to  its  present 
556  units.  His  work  to  preserve  vital  habitat 
for  our  wildlife  resources  will  have  lasting  ben- 
efits for  many  future  generations  who  will 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  country. 

After  graduating  from  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  in  Syracuse,  NY,  with  a  BSF 
degree,  Walter  R.  McAllester  began  his  serv- 
ice as  an  appraiser  in  the  regional  office  of 
ttie  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Atlanta  on  July 
3,  1950.  After  2  years,  he  transferred  to  the 
Boston  regional  office  as  a  realty  assistant 
and  served  ttiere  for  10  years,  advancing  to 
realty  officer  and  finally  to  assistant  regional 
supervisor. 

In  1962,  he  accepted  a  post  as  a  superviso- 
ry realty  officer  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Realty,  in  Washington,  DC.  After  3 
years,  he  was  selected  as  Assistant  Division 
Chief,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  6  years.  In 
1971,  he  was  promoted  to  Division  Chief,  the 
position  from  which  he  recently  retired.  In  all, 
this  amounts  to  35  years  of  steadily  advancing 
responsit>ility  and  authority.  Using  his  creative 
talents  and  with  a  determined  commitment  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources,  Walt  produced 
results,  especially  during  his  tenure  as  Chief 
of  the  Realty  Division. 

Between  1970  and  his  recent  retirment,  176 
new  acquisition  projects  were  approved  in 
Rsh  and  Wildlife  Sen/ice  programs.  These 
projects  protected  1.7  million  acres  of  wildlife 
habitat  around  the  country.  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  alone,  since  1970,  Nattonal  Wildlife 
Refuge  acreage  jumped  from  about  20  million 
acres  to  over  77  million  acres  today.  Since 
Walt  McAllester  became  Division  Chief,  over 
57  million  acres  of  vital  wildlife  habitat  were 
protected  in  Alaska  Bktne. 

In  the  lower  48  States,  other  significant  ref- 
uges were  added  to  the  system  during  this 
time  period.  In  Califomia,  the  Grasslands  area 
was  identified  as  vital  habitat,  and  an  aggres- 
sive easement  and  acquisitton  program  was 
developed  to  pressen/e  this  important  migra- 
tory bird  area.  Likewise  in  Texas,  the  Lower 
Rk>  Grande  Valley  area  was  designated  as  a 
priority  within  the  refuge  system. 

Although  t  wori(ed  with  him  on  many  of  the 
Department's  acquisitran  projects,  my  close 
associatton  with  Walt  began  many  years  ago 
when  he  was  appointed  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Migratory  Bird  Consarvatton  Commitaion.  As  a 
20-year  veteran  of  the  Commiatlon,  I  worked 
closely  with  Walt  McAllester,  reiying  many 
times  on  his  judgment  and  expertlae  in  the 
realty  area.  His  knowledge  of  land  acquisition 
methods,  Federal  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning acquisitkTn,  Jisposal,  and  utilization  of 
real  estate  is  unsurp«aaed.  His  talents  are 
recognized  by  his  peers  in  other  agencies,  by 
Members  of  Congress,  and  by  leadership  of 
the  private  fish  and  wildlife  resource  groups. 

Throughout  his  career,  Walt  McAllester  was 
klentified  as  an  innovator  and  an  expediter 
without  sacrifice  of  principle.  His  abilities  as  an 
astute  manager  were  utilized  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  a  daily  basis.  Over  the 
years,  top  management  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment consistency  relied  on  his  counsel  for 
both  realty  issues  and  broader  policy  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Walt  McAllester  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  worked  hard  to  pro- 
tect our  precious  natural  resources.  As  a 
friend,  he  will  be  missed  on  the  Washington 
scene,  but  more  importantly,  his  work  with 
land  acquisitkjn  programs  will  leave  a  void  in 
the  Department's  operation. 

As  a  longtime  friend,  I  wish  Walt  the  best  of 
luck  and  happiness  as  he  begins  a  well-de- 
sen/ed  retirement. 
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KEEP  THE  PRESSURE  ON 
PINOCHET 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  press 
reports  detail  on  ominous  new  development  In 
Chile,  where  an  expensive  series  of  military 
rakjs  through  Santiago's  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods is  said  to  be  undenway.  Ostensibly  anti- 
tenorist  sweeps,  the  raids,  some  observers 
believe,  are  meant  to  convey  a  not-so-subtle 
message  to  civilian  groups  calling  for  an  early 
return  to  democracy. 

It  may  be  that  this  interpretation  does  an  In- 
justice to  the  Chilean  Government.  But  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  In  that  country,  and 
suspksions  run  so  high,  that  even  legitimate 
Government  actions  are  likely  to  be  interpret- 
ed in  the  manner  most  unfavorable  to  the  Pin- 
ochet regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2  months  ago  In  re- 
mart(S  on  this  floor,  I  urged  free  elections  for 
Chile  by  1989  or  sooner.  Today  I  renew  that 
call,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  made  some  heartening 
moves  In  this  direction,  to  join  me.  The  princi- 
ple by  which  we  should  operate  until  such  a 
time  as  tt>e  Chilean  people  are  once  again 
free  to  exercise  the  democratic  freedoms 
which  are  such  a  cherished  part  of  their  histo- 
ry is  the  titie  of  a  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Editorial  headline,  which  I  commend  to  my 
collegues.  The  headline  Is:  "Keep  the  Pres- 
sure on  Pinochet." 

KxKP  the  Pressure  on  Pinochet 

In  the  past  two  years  a  dominant  political 
theme  throughout  Latin  America  has  been 
the  replacement  of  military  rule  by  popular- 
ly elected  governments— from  Argentina,  In 


the  extreme  south,  to  Ouatemala  and  D 
Salvador. 

By  contrast,  in  one  Latin  American  coun- 
try—Chile— authoritarian  government  re- 
mains in  control  despite  three  years  of  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling  popular  pressure 
for  democracy. 

Now  the  Chilean  political  opposition  has 
again  served  notice  on  President  Augusto 
Pinochet,  in  charge  of  the  nation  stnoe  19M, 
that  it  wants  firm  steps  taken  toward  de- 
mocracy—this time,  with  somewhat  brtghter 
prospects  for  success. 

For  one  thing,  the  Reagan  administration 
In  recent  months  has  pressured  General 
Pinochet— correctly— to  move  toward  de- 
mocracy. For  another.  In  a  break  from  the 
past  all  but  the  extreme  elements  of  Chile's 
previously  fragmented  opposition  have  man- 
aged to  agree  not  only  on  what  they  want- 
Inclusion  In  the  political  process  but  on 
how  they  Intend  to  press  for  It.  An  assem- 
blage of  opposition  groups  threatened  a  gen- 
eral strike  In  SO  days  If  Pinochet  does  not 
move  to  provide  public  participation  In  poll- 
tics,  which  he  li  unlikely  to  do:  previously, 
opposition  parties  on  the  right  had  l>een  un- 
willing to  take  to  the  itreets.  The  ultima- 
tum Is  likely  to  relnvlgorate  the  demand  for 
reform  toward  democracy  Issued  last  August 
In  an  accord  signed  by  non-Marxist  opposl* 
tlon  parties. 

The  big  unknown  Is  the  military.  At  year's 
end  Pinochet  reorganised  Ita  top  command. 
In  a  move  apparently  designed  to  reduce  op- 
position. Although  the  Army  Is  believed  to 
be  loyal  to  Pinochet,  other  branches  of  the 
military  may  be  restless;  if  the  military  de- 
cides to  pressure  Pinochet  to  step  down,  an 
Important  new  element  will  be  introduced. 

Time  Is  a  factor.  The  opposition  seeks  to 
have  the  next  president  chosen  by  open  and 
popular  election,  at  present,  Pinochet's  suc- 
cessor is  to  be  nominated  In  1989  by  the 
four  military  commanders,  and  only  then 
presented  to  the  public  for  Its  approval  In  a 
one-candidate  referendum,  and  for  a  term  of 
eight  years.  If  such  a  referendum  takes 
place,  the  political  opposition  fears  that  a 
truly  democratic  election  will  not  be  sched- 
uled until  1997. 

The  opposition  wants  a  return  to  democ- 
racy by  1989,  which  seems  a  reasonable  goaL 
But  such  a  change  would  require  the  Chile- 
an government  to  take  steps  shortly  to  le- 
galize political  parties  and  to  restore  free- 
dom of  the  press— elemental  moves  which 
ought  to  be  made. 


FRED  FREDERICK  AWARDED 
JOURNAL  TROPHY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESBNTATIVBI 

Monday,  May  19, 1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  May 
20,  1986,  Mr.  Fred  Frederick  of  Laurel,  MD, 
will  be  awarded  the  Journal  Trophy  by  tha 
Prince  Georges  Civic  Federation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Prince  Georges  Journal  newspa* 
per.  For  many  years,  the  trophy  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Star.  Awarded  nearty 
every  year  since  1939,  recipients  numbar 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  cMc  activists 
In  the  history  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

Mr.  Frederick  Is  the  recipient  of  this  prestigi- 
ous award  In  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  cMc 
activity.  Most  racantly,  ha  sarvad  as  vioa 
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chaJrman  of  the  community  hospital  and 
health  care  system,  the  leasee  of  ttie  Prince 
Georges  hospital  system.  When  confronted 
with  evidence  of  mismanagement  which  was 
leading  to  rapid  decay  in  the  hospital  system, 
Mr.  Fredericfc  resigned  on  principle  to  call  at- 
tention to  these  serious  problems.  His  coura- 
geous action  led  to  a  recommitment  to  quality 
health  care  on  the  part  of  an  all  new  board. 

We  are  now  on  our  way  to  retumir>g  our 
county  hospital  system  to  the  quality  it  has 
krwwn  in  the  past.  Once  this  mission  has 
been  accomplished,  one  person  ttie  citizens 
of  our  county  will  have  to  thank  is  Mr.  Fred 
FredericK,  who  had  the  courage  of  conviction 
to  take  a  positive  action,  wtien  remaining 
silent  might  have  been  the  easier  course  to 
fdtow. 

This  latest  example  of  civic  activism  and 
concern  is  but  one  mark  In  a  34-year  career 
of  success  in  business  and  involvement  in 
community  activities.  A  former  U.S.  Marine, 
Mr.  Frederick  started  his  own  automobile  deal- 
ership at  ttie  age  of  27.  He  is  now  so  respect- 
ed ttiat  tie  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Natk>nal 
Chrysler  Corp.  Dealer  Council.  At  one  time  or 
anottier,  he  has  served  as  president  of  ttie 
Laurel  Board  of  Trade,  the  Laurel  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ttie  Laurel  Lions  Club.  As  an 
alumnus  of  ttie  University  of  Maryland,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  note  that  Mr.  Frederick 
has  served  as  president  of  ttie  Maryland  Ter- 
rapin Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  ttiat  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  agree  ttiat  Fred  Frederick  rep- 
resents ttie  best  of  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who  give  their  time,  energy  and  commitment 
to  our  communities  wittxxjt  financial  reward. 
Wittiout  ttiem,  community  life  in  our  country 
woukJ  be  sorely  lacking.  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
join  in  offering  congratulations  and  ttianks  to 
Mr.  Frederick,  a  man  of  principle. 


HONORING  SCHMIDTS  SAUSAGE 
HAUS  RESTAURANTS 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 
DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  1986 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Schmklt's  in  Colum- 
txjs,  whk:h  started  with  the  J.  Fred  SchmkJt 
Packing  Co.  in  1886,  and  evolved  into 
Schmidt's  Sausage  Haus  Restaurants. 
Schmklt's  restaurants  are  famous  for  their 
homemade  meats,  sausages,  and  pastries.  In 
addition  to  producing  fine  food,  the  Schmklt 
family  is  known  for  its  tradition  of  civk:  and 
community  involvement  spanning  five  genera- 
tions. 

Today,  Schmidt's  has  grown  to  four  restau- 
rants serving  its  culinary  delights  to  thousands 
of  Columbus  area  residents — certainly  an 
American  success  story  given  Schmklt's  be- 
ginnings back  in  1886  wtien  the  J.  Fred 
Schmklt  Packing  Co.  was  founded  at  253  East 
Kossuth  Street  This  meat  packing  plant  was 
ttie  brainctiikj  of  a  new  partnership  formed  t>e- 
tween  a  young  German  immigrant,  J.  Fred 
Schmklt  and  Lew  Bamhart.  Soon  thereafter,  J. 
Fred  txxjght  out  his  new  partner  and  tiecame 
sole  owner  of  ttie  J.  Fred  Schmidt  Packing 
Co. 
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When  Fred  passed  away  at  a  young  age, 
his  wife  Lena  took  over  the  business  while 
rearing  five  chiklren.  One  of  their  sons, 
George  L,  assumed  the  management  oper- 
atkxi  of  the  J.  Fred  Schmklt  Packing  Co.  at 
age  15  and  ran  ttie  packing  company  until  his 
retirement  in  1941  at  age  51.  He  sakt  he  had 
worked  kxig  enough  and  turned  ttie  business 
over  to  his  oklest  son,  Fred,  wtio  ran  ttie  com- 
pany until  he  passed  away  at  ttie  age  of  37  in 
1952.  His  brothers,  George  F.  and  Grover, 
continued  the  family  traditnn.  George  L.  kept 
his  hand  in  the  business  as  an  adviser  to  his 
sons  and  passed  away  in  1972  at  ttie  age  of 
81. 

Alttiough  Schmklt's  produced  and  distribut- 
ed only  pork  products  in  ttie  beginning,  they 
eventually  supplied  a  full  line  of  meat  prod- 
ucts, frozen  foods,  and  margarine. 

Growing  with  ttie  demand  for  Schmidt's 
quality  products,  the  size  of  the  operatk>n  ex- 
panded to  distritxjting  its  products  to  grocers 
within  a  130-mile  radius  of  Columbus. 

During  ttie  1 960's,  large  grocery  chain  price 
wars  and  city  ordinances  against  slaughtering 
livestock  within  city  limits  led  to  the  closing  of 
ttie  beei  packing  plant  in  1964  and  the  pork 
packing  plant  ckjsed  2  years  later. 

Ttie  closing  of  the  packing  plants  marked 
ttie  end  of  a  proud  era  for  ttie  family.  But  with 
it  came  the  advent  of  a  remarkable  new  era 
for  the  SchmkJt  family.  This  new  era,  for  whk:h 
countless  ColumtMJS  families  and  resklents  are 
thankful,  was  ttie  beginning  of  their  restaurant 
business. 

Going  into  ttie  restaurant  business  was  a 
logk:al  progressk>n  for  ttie  Schmklt  family 
since  George  L  Schmklt  had  cooked  and  sold 
his  products  at  the  Ohk>  State  Fair  since 
1915.  May  I  say  an  annual  traditkm  with  our 
family  is  a  stop  at  the  Schmklt's  tent  during 
ttie  Ohk)  State  Fair  for  bratwurst  and  sauer- 
kraut, or  a  Bahama  Mama  and  one  of  their 
delk^KMJS  cream  puffs.  In  1 967,  George  F.  and 
Grover  Schmklt  decided  to  open  a  combina- 
tx>n  restaurant  and  retail  meat  store  In  a  ren- 
ovated tMjikling  where  ttie  packing  house  once 
stood. 

Within  weeks  after  opening,  the  new  restau- 
rant t>ecame  extremely  popular  and  ttie  dining 
areas  had  to  tie  enlarged.  In  1970,  ttie  restau- 
rant operatk>n  was  expanded  once  again 
wtien  George  and  Grover  purchased  a  build- 
ing just  around  ttie  comer  from  the  original 
meat  packing  house,  whk:h  tiecame  known  as 
ttie  Fudge  Haus. 

Since  1967,  Schmklt's  restaurants  have 
become  a  ptienomenal  growrth  and  success 
story.  In  1971,  a  second  restaurant  was 
opened.  Ttien  in  1979,  Grover  sold  out  to  his 
brother  George  and  moved  to  Fkxkla.  George 
F.  and  his  wife  Betty,  produced  three  fine 
sons  and  two  wonderful  daughters  who  are 
active  in  the  txjsiness.  Ttie  Schmklt's  restau- 
rants are  Indeed  a  real  family  affair. 

Throughout  their  splended  history  in  Colum- 
bus, the  Schmklts  have  been  a  family  wtio 
have  also  been  deeply  involved  with  the  city. 
Their  participatk}n  ranges  from  coownerstiip  of 
ttie  okl  Columtxjs  Bulls  professwnal  foott>all 
team  to  active  support  for  the  arts.  In  fact,  ttie 
Schmidt's  patronage  for  the  arts  today  has  re- 
sulted in  George  Schmklt's  possessing  one  of 
the  largest  collectk>ns  of  art  painted  by 
German  Village  artists. 
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For  100  years,  the  Schmidt  family  has 
worked  on  behalf  of  Columbus  and  its  people. 
In  additkin  to  their  numerous  contributk)n8  to 
ttie  city  through  an  active  role  in  many  civic 
and  cultural  events,  they  also  are  active  sup- 
porters of  ctiaritable  organizatk)ns  such  as  the 
March  of  Dimes,  Children's  Hospital,  Multiple 
Sclerosis,  and  Charity  Newsies. 

It  is  this  proud  heritage  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Schmklt  family  and  has  left  an 
invaluable  imprint  on  the  quality  of  life  in  Co- 
lumbus. As  Schmklt's  heacte  toward  its 
second  century  serving  the  people  of  Colum- 
bus, I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  ttiat  we  kx>k 
back  upon  its  proud  history  and  salute  ttie 
many  accomplishments  of  this  fine  family. 
Their  contributk>ns  to  ttie  city  of  Columbus 
have  enriched  ttie  lives  of  us  all  and  for  ttiat 
we  say  ttiank  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  REVEREND  WALTER  M. 
PRUSCHOWrrZ  upon  the  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HIS  ORDINA- 
TION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  25, 
the  resklents  of  my  congressk)nal  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  with  the  mem- 
bets  of  ttie  congregatkjn  of  Holy  Trinity 
Roman  Catholk:  Church,  Passak:,  NJ,  to  give 
testimony  to  an  exemplary  clergyman  and 
good  friend,  ttie  Reverend  Walter  M. 
Pmschowitz,  as  we  celebrate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  consecratkm  into  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  faith  and  devotkm  of  our 
people  in  a  full  communion  of  understanding, 
ever  caring  and  respecting  the  Individual  reli- 
gk)us  beliefs  of  his  or  her  fellowman  has  been 
the  lifeline  of  our  democracy— ever  inspiring 
our  people  with  hope  and  urging  the  indivklual 
on  to  great  achievements  and  purpose  in  pur- 
suing the  fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and 
amt)itk)ns.  The  exemplary  leadership  and  out- 
standing efforts  of  our  citizens  so  important  to 
our  quality  of  life  are  in  the  vanguard  of  ttie 
American  dream  and  today  we  express  our 
appredatkin  to  Fattier  Pruschowitz  wtiose 
dedication  and  unselfish  devotion  in  promul- 
gating spiritual  guklance,  goodwill,  fellowship, 
and  brottiertiood  in  servk:e  to  God  have  truly 
enriched  our  community.  State,  and  Natk>n. 

Fattier  Pruschowitz  has  maintained  ttie 
highest  standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  lifetime  and  we  are  pleased  to  share  the 
pride  of  his  many,  many  friends  and  parishk}n- 
ers  in  his  distinguished  achievements,  so  un- 
selfishly dedKated  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. There  is  so  much  that  can  be  sakl  of  the 
tove,  affectkm,  and  reverence  with  which 
Father  Walter  is  hekl  by  all  wtio  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  ttiat  tie  was  t)om  in 
Schwaz,  Czechoslovakia,  the  son  of  the  late 
Anton  and  Olga  Brunner  Pruscho«vitz.  He  at- 
tended high  sctiool  in  Benedikttieuem,  Ger- 
many and  completed  his  undergraduate  stud- 
ies at  Don  B<^co  College,  Newton,  NJ.  He 
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joined  the  teaching  faculty  at  Don  Bosco  High 
Sctiool  in  Ramsey,  NJ  and  subsequently  de- 
ckled to  expand  his  career  as  an  educator 
through  theological  studies  for  the  priesthood. 
In  1957  he  enrolled  at  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ceptnn  Seminaiy,  Darlington,  NJ,  and  com- 
pleted Ns  studies  for  the  priesthood  In  1961. 
On  May  27,  1961,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
St  John  the  Baptist  Cathedral.  Paterson  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty. 

On  August  27.  1961,  Father  Pruschowitz 
was  assigned  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Passak;, 
as  assistant  pastor.  On  August  27,  1968  he 
became  associate  pastor  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church.  Franklin.  NJ.  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1971  he  returned  to  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
He  was  named  copastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  on  March  22.  1977.  In  1984  he 
became  natk>nal  associate  praeses  of  the 
Catholk:  Kolping  Society  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  brief  profile  of  a  distinguished 
man  of  God  who  has  dedk;ated  his  life's  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  to  helping  others  and 
gukling  them  in  their  pathway  of  life.  The  qual- 
ity of  his  leadership  Is  mirrored  in  the  security 
and  dignity  that  his  parishk>ners  have  found  in 
the  comfort  and  akl  he  unselfishly  and  willing- 
ly gives  to  those  in  need  and  those  wtio  seek 
his  helping  hand  and  spiritual  guklance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Father  Walter  celebrates 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  I  know  that  you  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress  will  want  to  join 
with  tTie  in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felk^itatkjns  for  the  excellence  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  church,  our  Nation,  and  all  mankind. 
We  do  indeed  salute  an  esteemed  clergyman 
upon  ttie  celebration  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  his 
ordinatk>n  to  the  priesthood— the  Reverend 
Walter  M.  Pruschowitz  of  Holy  Trinity  Roman 
Cattiolk:  Church,  Passak:,  NJ. 


CONGRATULATING  MICHAEL 

KITTREDGE  ON  BEING  NAMED 
MASSACHUSETTS  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 
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In  1971.  Yankee  Candle  waa  moved  Into 
2,000  square  feet  of  commardal  space  In  Hol- 
yoke,  MA.  Although  only  2  years  oM,  the  com- 
pany had  alreaijy  posted  an  annual  sale* 
mark  of  $10,000.  and  Its  inventory  had  filled 
the  family  garage.  The  new  locatk>n.  known 
only  as  "the  factory."  at  first  had  no  electrici- 
ty, heat,  or  water.  With  a  constantly  growing 
staff  and  Inventory,  however,  ttie  factory  was 
steadily  expanded  to  over  14,000  square  feet 
over  the  next  decade.  In  1983,  Yankee 
Candle  employed  a  staff  of  30  and  produced 
an  annual  sales  intake  of  $921,000.  By  hiring 
a  private  advertising  firm  and  producing  an 
annual  catalog,  KIttredge  extended  his  marttet 
for  decorative  candles  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  natkjnwkle.  Through  his  initiative, 
Yankee  Candle  is  now  the  largest  handcrafted 
candle  company  in  the  United  States. 

By  1983,  it  had  become  obvk>u8  that 
Yankee  Candle  had  outgrown  "the  factory." 
With  the  akl  of  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan,  Mr.  KIttredge  purchased  a  parcel  of 
land  in  South  Deerfiekl,  MA,  with  ample  room 
for  development  and  ready  highway  access. 
Today,  Yankee  Candle  has  already  undergone 
one  expansk)n  and  is  In  the  process  of  an- 
other. An  attractive  factory  outlet  store  on  the 
premises  has  drawn  ttiousands  of  customers 
from  across  the  Northeast.  Mr.  Kittredge's 
phenomenal  success  shows  no  sign  of  slow- 
ing down. 

Michael  KIttredge  has  neither  sought  his 
goals  with  blind  adverturism  nor  has  he  shied 
away  from  adversity.  Instead,  he  has  simply 
pursued  his  market  with  a  product  and  a  plan. 
With  determinatk>n,  foresight  and  a  keen 
knowledge  of  his  consumers'  tastes,  Mr.  KIt- 
tredge has  transformed  a  vision  bom  on  the 
backbumers  of  a  kitchen  stove  into  the  largest 
handcrafted  candle  operation  In  the  United 
States.  His  vital  combination  of  sound  busi- 
ness sense  and  planning  for  the  future  has 
earned  Michael  KIttredge  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  small  businessmen  in  Massachu- 
setts and  throughout  the  Natk>n. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Muhael  KIttredge,  president 
of  Yankee  Candle  Co.,  Inc.  of  South  Deerfield, 
MA.  on  being  named  the  1986  Massachusetts 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year  by  ttie 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mtohael  KIttredge  exemplifies  the  American 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  In  fact,  one  might  say 
that  his  candle  factory  fits  the  mold  of  the 
successful  small  business.  Mr.  KIttredge 
tiegan  his  business  as  a  high  school  senkx 
nearly  20  years  ago  in  ttie  kitctien  of  his  fami- 
ly's home  with  a  pound  of  canning  wax,  four 
crayons,  and  a  milk  carton.  Mr.  KIttredge  In- 
vested the  money  that  he  received  from  the 
sale  of  his  first  twtch  of  candles  to  finance  his 
first  tHJSiness  expansk)n:  he  purchased  a 
larger  supply  of  canning  wax  and  two  tin 
mokls.  Since  that  time,  Yankee  Candle  has 
grown  rapklly,  often  faster  ttian  Mr.  KIttredge 
might  have  wished. 
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porter*  and  member*  of  the  Japantown  com- 
munity. 

After  year*  of  dedicated  planning  and.  r»- 
aearch,  the  JCCCNC  member*  conducted  a 
communlty-wkle  campaign  In  the  *pring  of 
1983  for  the  con*tructk>n  of  a  S3  milHon  fadli- 
ty.  Under  the  leaderahip  of  Yori  Wada  a*  ttie 
chair  of  ttie  Center**  Visk>n  80'*  Capital  Cam- 
paign atong  with  150  volunteer*.  JCCCNC 
successfully  raised  ck)*e  to  $2  millk)n  In  cofv 
tribution*,  pledge*,  and  foundatX)n  and  public 
money*. 

The  k>ng  awaited  opening  of  the  JCCCNC 
facility  opened  to  the  public  during  the  annual 
cherry  blo**om  fe*tlval  la*t  month.  The  fadNty 
I*  a  two  *tory  bulkling  tocated  on  Sutter  Street 
that  hou*e*  variou*  human  *en^k:e  organiza- 
tk^ns  such  a*  billlngual  legal  as*i*tance,  *pe- 
dal  sen/k^e*  for  senk>rs  and  Immigrant*  and 
cultural  and  performing  arts  organizatton*. 
Their  future  plan*  are  to  complete  the  facility 
by  creating  a  community  hall/gymna*Hjm  for 
community  meetings.  recreatk}nal  afterachool 
and  summer  programs  for  chiklren  and  youth. 
In  continuatton  with  their  fundraising  efforts, 
the  JCCCNC  will  spon*or  a  Community 
Award*  Dinner  on  May  17  honoring  communi- 
ty leader*  of  all  generatkxi*  of  Japaneae  an- 
cestry. The  honorees  will  be;  Mr.  Yasuo  Abiko, 
former  vice-presklent  and  engliah  editor  of  the 
NichI  Bel  Times:  Archt>ishop  NItten  Ishkla, 
presklent  of  the  Japanese  American  Rellgk>u* 
Federatkjn;  Mr.  Steve  Nakajo,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Kimochi,  Inc.;  Ms.  Kay  Okamoto,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hamilton  Senk>r  Center  Program; 
and  Mr.  Yukio  Sekino,  presklent  of  the  Nichi 
BelKei. 

I  would  per*onally  like  to  congratulate  and 
add  my  aupport  for  these  individuals  wtio  will 
be  honored  at  the  JCCCNC  dinner  and  to  also 
commend  the  staff  and  the  many  volunteer* 
and  Supporters  of  the  JCCCNC  project  for 
their  years  of  dedk;ated  and  committed  serv- 
ice to  preserve  the  unique  history  and  heritaga 
of  Japanese  American*. 


THE  JAPANESE  CULTURAL  AND 
COMMUNITY  CENTER  OF 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

[JCCCNC] 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  my  colleagues 
of  the  completion  of  the  Japanese  Cultural 
and  Community  Center  of  Northern  Califomia 
[JCCCNC]. 

Since  the  eariy  I970's,  the  members  of  the 
JCCCNC  have  been  worthing  toward  the  for- 
matton  of  a  community  facility.  The  redevelop- 
ment initiative  of  the  western  adoition/Japan- 
town  area  of  San  Francisco  forced  many  of 
the  established  businesses  and  resident*  to 
relocate  out  of  thi*  locatton  and  thus,  a  con- 
cern to  reestablish  and  foster  the  growth  of  a 
cultural  and  social  instltutron,  and  to  presen/e 
and  carry  on  the  programs  and  activities  for 
future  generations  became  a  major  concern 
for  the  members  of  JCCCNC  and  other  sup- 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUUA  AND  NTED  R. 
ARNOLD 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERAUN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19, 1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
In  tribute  to  Julia  and  Ned  R.  Amokl,  who  will 
be  honored  at  a  receptk>n  on  May  22,  1986, 
for  their  support  of  Booth  Memorial  Medical 
Center  of  Flushing.  NY. 

Julia  and  Ned  have  sen/ed  a*  community 
leaders  In  New  Yorit  for  over  40  years.  Ned'* 
civk:  Involvement  goe*  back  to  hi*  partk:ipa- 
tion  In  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnistratton 
during  Worid  War  II.  wtien  he  was  one  of  only 
12  representatives  from  the  rubt>er  Industry. 
Since  then,  his  actions  have  vividly  demon- 
strated his  belief  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
businessmen  and  all  American  citizens  to  take 
an  active  civic  role. 

Ned  Arnold's  achievement*  over  the  dec- 
ades are  too  numerous  to  mentkm.  He  wa*  a 
six-term  presklent  of  the  Queens  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  he  chaired  the  Queens  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  was  on  the  executive 
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board  of  the  New  York  City  Red  Cross;  and 
he  has  tieen  on  tt>e  New  York  State  Business 
Council.  Throughout  these  and  other  activities, 
Ned  Arnold  has  shown  a  remarkable  convic- 
tion tt^t  one  person  can  make  a  substantial 
difference  to  a  community,  dty.  or  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 

Julia  and  Ned  will  be  honored  this  week  not 
just  for  ttiese  accomplishments,  but  for  all  that 
they  have  done  for  Booth  MerT>orial  Medk^l 
Center.  The  Arnolds  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  growth  and  success  of  Booth 
Memorial  since  its  opening  in  1957.  Ned  has 
worked  on  ttie  advisory  council  since  that 
year,  and  has  served  as  president  of  that 
council.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  many  of  the 
otf>er  day-to-day  activities  that  have  made 
Booth  Memorial  such  a  well-regarded  medk:al 
center. 

Julia  has  been  active  in  the  women's  auxil- 
iary, and  has  taken  part  in  much  of  her  hus- 
band's excellent  work  on  behalf  of  Booth  Me- 
morial. Most  recently,  the  Julia  and  Ned  R. 
Amokj  Health  Education  Fund,  established  by 
the  family  to  further  the  hospital's  growth,  is 
sponsoring  an  exciting  lecture  program  called, 
"The  Broadcast  Series,"  whk:h  features  mem- 
bers of  the  media  speaking  on  health-related 
topics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  men  and  women  such  as 
Ned  and  Julia  Arnold  who  make  our  open, 
participatory  society  work.  Without  them,  we 
would  be  faced  with  a  choice  of  a  big  brother- 
like governmental  control  and  anarchy.  The 
Julia  and  Ned  AmokJs  of  this  world  are  the 
people  to  reach  out  and  make  certain  that  our 
communities  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  in  wishing  the  best  of  luck  to  Julia 
arxJ  Ned  Arnold,  as  they  are  honored  for  their 
contributions  to  Booth  Memorial  Medical 
Center  and  the  Greater  Queens  Community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNST  KATZ 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALirORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my 
community.  Or.  Ernst  Katz.  Dr.  Katz  is  the 
conductor  and  founder  of  the  Junior  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  of  California.  Dr.  Katz's 
motto,  sirKe  he  founded  this  group  In  1937, 
has  been  "Give  Youth  a  Chance  To  Be 
Heard."  Each  year,  young  musicians  from  all 
areas  in  southern  California  auditk>n  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  one  of  its  1 10  members.  On 
May  28,  1986,  the  Junkx  Philharmonic  will  be 
celebrating  Its  49th  anniversary  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  a 
concert  gala. 

The  Junior  Philharmonic  is  unk)ue  in  that  it 
is  the  only  orchestra  in  the  worid  which  is 
completely  noncommercial,  not  subsidized  by 
ttie  Government,  does  not  solk;it  contribu- 
tnns,  does  not  charge  audition  or  membership 
fees,  and  has  volunteered  hundreds  of  per- 
formances raising  more  than  $9  milton  for 
cfiarities.  The  orchestra  is  supported  entirely 
by  its  founder-conductor,  Or.  Katz,  who  has 
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dedk^ated  himself  to  tfie  youth  and  musk:  of 
Anf>erica.  For  these  reasons,  and  tiecause  of 
his  work  in  the  training  and  development  of 
young  musicians,  Dr.  Katz  and  the  Junkjr  Phil- 
harmonic have  t>een  honored  by  Presklents  of 
the  United  States,  Members  of  Congress, 
Governors  of  California,  the  California  Legisla- 
ture, and  ttie  county  and  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Many  world-famous  composers  and  musi- 
cians have  appeared  with  tfie  Junior  Philhar- 
monk:  and  are  honorary  members  of  tf)e  or- 
chestra. They  include  Jerome  Kern,  Oscar 
Straus,  Sigmund  Romberg,  David  Rose,  Mere- 
dith Willson,  Ernest  Gold,  Ferde  Grofe,  Fred- 
erick Loewe,  Richard  and  Rotjert  Sherman, 
Alan  and  Marilyn  Bergman,  Dimitri  Tiomkin, 
Rudolf  FrimI,  Jose  Iturbi,  and  Isaac  Stem. 

A  number  of  alumni  of  ttie  Junk>r  Philhar- 
monic Orctiestra  have  become  professk>nal 
musk;ians  and  are  now  members  of  symphony 
orcfiestras  throughout  the  worid.  Others  have 
chosen  different  fields  of  endeavor  and  have 
raised  families  and  built  careers  in  law,  medi- 
cine, business,  and  education.  All,  however, 
have  had  a  unique  experience  because  of 
ttieir  membership  in  the  Junior  Philharmonic, 
an  experience  which  shaped  and  enriched 
their  lives. 

It  is  my  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  Junk)r  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  sa- 
luting Or.  Ernst  Katz,  an  invaluable  resource  to 
his  community  arKJ  a  truly  remarkable  human 
being. 


KILDEE  HONORS  FLINT  NORTH- 
ERN HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTIN- 
GUISHED FELLOW  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  a  special  recognition  ceremony 
that  will  be  held  Wednesday,  May  21,  1986,  in 
Flint,  Ml,  honoring  several  Flint  Northern  High 
ScfKX}l  Distinguished  Fellow  award  winners. 
These  gifted  and  multitalented  honorees  have 
been  selected  from  Northern  alumni  as  a 
result  of  ttieir  many  and  significant  achieve- 
ments. Augustus  Calloway,  Jr.,  Sidney  Oavkj- 
son,  Bartjara  Forker,  Fred  Henny,  Roy  Sand- 
strom,  and  Birney  Van  Benschoten  will  be  the 
first  recipients  of  this  highly  coveted  award. 

Over  ttie  years,  these  graduates  of  Northern 
tiave  consistently  and  brilliantly  demonstrated 
their  skilled  profk:iency  in  their  chosen  ca- 
reers. The  late  Augustus  Calloway,  Jr.  was  a 
memtier  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Flint 
Northern  in  1929  and  enjoyed  great  success 
in  his  career  with  Michigan  Bell.  His  many 
titles  and  awards  attest  to  his  t>enevolent 
spirit  of  giving  to  help  those  less  fortunate 
then  himself.  Prof.  Sidney  DavkJson's  illustri- 
ous career  personifies  ttie  goals  of  even  the 
most  ambitious  of  aspiring  accountants.  His 
rich  and  diverse  involvement  in  accounting, 
economk:s,  and  finance  has  propelled  him  to 
the  forefront  of  American  business,  education, 
and  government.  At  the  top  of  the  health, 
physKal  educatk>n,  and  recreatk>n  fiekJs,  Dr. 
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Barbara  E.  Forker  has  succeeded  in  continual- 
ly meeting  and  surpassing  her  ambitk>us 
career  objectives.  Stie  is  currently  the  distin- 
guistied  professor  and  head  of  physical  edu- 
catk>n  and  leisure  studies  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Fred  Henny  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  of  oral  surgery. 
Now  reskJing  in  Birmingham.  Ml,  Dr.  Henny's 
thirst  for  excellence  brought  him  to  ttie  pinna- 
cle of  success  as  an  oral  surgeon.  His  out- 
standing career  culminated  with  his  positk>n 
as  associate  chairman  of  oral  and  maxillofa- 
cial surgery  at  Sinai  Hospital  in  Detroit.  As  the 
product  engineer  for  the  X-1  supersonic  air- 
plane, Mr.  Roy  Sandstrom  became  part  of 
aviation  history  when  Chuck  Yeager  piloted 
ttie  Sandstrom-engineered  aircraft  and  broke 
the  sound  barrier  in  1947.  A  first  class  engi- 
neer, Roy  Sandstrom  never  listened  to  those 
who  sakj  it  could  not  be  done.  Professor 
Birney  Van  Benschoten's  preeminent  career  in 
the  field  of  law  has  brought  forth  many  honors 
and  a  long  trail  of  great  success.  Professor 
Van  Benschoten  is  cun-ently  serving  as  the 
adjunct  professor  of  International  law  at  Am- 
herst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  collective  success  of  this 
highly  distinguished  group  of  Americans  is  as- 
tounding. These  Distinguished  Fellow  award 
winners  of  Flint  Northern  High  School  have 
set  the  highest  of  standards  for  their  fellow 
alumni  to  follow.  I  take  great  pride  and  I  am 
extremely  honored  to  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  these  awe-inspiring  gradu- 
ates of  Flint  Northern  High  School. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM 
R.  RICHARDSON 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor 
today  to  pay  tribute  and  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary offk:er.  Gen.  William  R.  Richardson,  who 
is  stepping  down  as  the  commanding  general 
of  the  U.S.  Amiy  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand [TRADOC]. 

He  has  held  a  wide  variety  of  important 
command  and  staff  positions  culminating  in 
his  current  assignment  in  Fort  Monroe,  VA. 
Other  key  posts  held  recently  include  dual  re- 
sponsibility as  deputy  commanding  general  of 
TRADOC  and  the  commanding  general  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms  Center  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS;  and  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
operatk>ns  and  plans  at  Army  Headquarters, 
Washington,  DC. 

After  graduation  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1951,  General  Richardson  was  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant.  His  military 
education  includes  completion  of  the  infantry 
basic  and  advanced  offk:er  courses,  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Awards  and  decoratrans  whKh  General 
Rk:hardson  has  received  include  ttie  Distin- 
guished Senrrce  Medal,  the  Silver  Star  (with 
one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster),  the  Legkin  of  Merit 
(with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  and  the  Distin- 
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guished  Flying  Cross.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  (with  three 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  several  Air  Medals,  the 
Army  Commendatkin  Medal  (with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters),  and  tne  Purple  Heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  praising  this  distinguished 
American  soldier  for  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated sennce  to  his  country,  and  in  wishing 
General  Richardson  and  tiis  wife,  ttie  former 
Mary  Bailey,  and  their  three  sons,  William,  Jr., 
Oavk],  and  John  all  the  best  in  ttie  many  years 
to  come. 
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HONORING  CHRISOELLEPIS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STEELWORKER8 
OF  AMERICA.  DISTRICT  39 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  T. 
CARTY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  from  my  distrk:t,  Dr.  William 
T.  Carty.  As  a  scholar,  educator,  and  adminis- 
trator. Dr.  Carty  has  dedicated  his  entire  adult 
life  insuring  that  thousands  of  students  re- 
ceived quality  educations  to  equip  ttiem  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  lead  successful  lives. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  Dr.  Carty  received  his 
doctor  of  education  degree  and  began  work- 
ing as  a  teacher.  Since  then  he  has  served 
the  education  field  as  an  Instructor,  a  princi- 
pal, and  he  will  retire  this  year  from  25  years 
as  ttie  Superintendent  of  the  Carpinteria  Uni- 
fied School  District. 

Throughout  his  carreer  he  has  set  an  exam- 
ple as  an  educatkinal  leader  by  vigorously 
continuing  his  own  educatk>n.  After  receiving 
his  doctorate  he  returned  to  the  university  6 
years  later  to  do  postgraduate  work  in  the 
field  of  psychology  and  pupil  personnel  send- 
ees. In  1981  he  returned  to  take  computer  lit- 
eracy courses. 

As  a  young,  man  Dr.  Carty  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  fought  in  the  Pacifk;  The- 
ater. He  was  awarded  a  one  battle  star  and  a 
commendatk}n  for  bravery.  Within  the  educa- 
tk>nal  field  he  has  received  awards  for  admin- 
istrative and  academic  excellence,  and  is  a 
member  of  various  academk;  boards. 

Dr.  Carty  has  been  a  leading  member  in  a 
Carpinteria  community.  He  has  worked  with 
the  Red  Cross,  United  Way,  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  He  has  also  been  in  the  local 
chamt)er  of  commerce  and  a  church  memt)er. 
His  outstanding  participation  in  the  community 
illustrates  his  sincere  concern  for  its  growth 
and  prosperty. 

The  retirement  of  this  distinguished  citizen, 
dedk^ted  family  man  and  educatk>nal  role 
model  is  a  k>ss  to  Carpinteria.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  wtto  have  been  touched  by  his 
professkmalism,  leadership  and  personal  in- 
volvement. He  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  ex- 
cellence that  will  provkle  a  challenge  and  an 
example  to  his  successor. 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  service  and  dedicatkjn  of  Chris  Gellepis. 

On  June  1,  1986,  Mr.  Gellepis  will  be  retir- 
ing as  a  key  staff  representative  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  He  has  served  for 
over  39  years  In  the  labor  movement.  As  an 
advocate  for  workers  rights,  Mr.  Gellepis  has 
firmly  represented  unions  in  contract  negotia- 
tions, grievance  procedures,  arbitration  con- 
flk:ts,  and  organizing  drives.  He  was  appointed 
legislative  coordinator  to  represent  the  steel- 
workers  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area  until 
his  retirement  this  year. 

Mr.  Gellepis  is  a  native  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco and  attended  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Beriteley  for  3V2  years.  He  wori^ed  as  a 
shift  chemist  for  Bethlehem  Steel  for  6  years 
and  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  in  1947. 

As  the  legislative  coordinator  for  the  steel- 
workers,  Mr.  Gellepis  worked  hard  to  promote 
civil  and  workers  rights.  His  efforts  tielped 
produce  legislatk>n  protecting  and  benefiting 
all  the  citizens  of  California.  He  also  improved 
technk]ues  for  voter  registration,  voter  educa- 
tion and  get-out-the-vote  drives.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  coordinating  labor  and 
community  groups  for  voter  education  and 
registration  drives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  Mr.  Chris  Gellepis  has 
given  to  the  labor  movement.  He  has  been  an 
unselfish  trade  unk>nist  and  involved  citizen. 
His  leadership  has  furttiered  economk;  and 
social  justk:e  for  all  working  Americans  and 
their  families.  I  wish  him  all  the  best  on  his 
well-deserved  retirement. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
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Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  20,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

BCirriNos  Schcdulid 

„„  MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 

Special  on  Aging 
To   hold   hearings   to   revlev   nursing 
home  care  aervices. 

SD-638 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Sulxjommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2199,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  Federal  )?mergency  Management 
Agency,  and  to  discuss  nuclear  reactor 
safety  Issues. 

SR-222 
Banking,  Housing,  and  UrlMui  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  and  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2421,  proposed 
Fair  Credit  Card  Act  of  1986. 

SD-938 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sul>- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1739,  to 
legalize  the  home  taping  of  copyright- 
ed music  and  other  audio  material  in 
exchange  for  a  royalty  on  audio  re- 
cording equipment. 

SR-485 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter  C.   Myers,   of   Missouri,  to  Xx 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Christopher  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  2427,  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  program. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2160  and  8. 
2022,  bills  to  clarify  and  Improve  the 
analysis  of  mergers  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

SD-226 
lAboT  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategies 
to  reduce  hunger  in  America. 

SEM30 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  2147,  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  non- 
profit organizations  operated  in  the  in- 
terest of  tiandicapped  and  blind  indi- 
viduals to  receive  procurement  con- 
tracts under  the  Small  Business  Act, 
and  H.R.  2787,  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1988  SBA  Pilot  Programs 
under  section  8  of  the  Small  Business 

^^-  8R-428A 
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Joint  Economic 

Economic     Resources,     Competitiveness. 

and  Security  Economics  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  effects  of 

legal  and  illegal  immigration  on  the 

U.S.  economy. 

2220  Raybum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-301 

MAY  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Ek»nomic 

Economic     Resources.     Competitiveness, 
and  Security  Economics  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ef- 
fects of  legal  and  illegal  immigration 
on  the  U.S.  economy. 

2220  Raybum  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Economic     Resources.     Competitiveness, 

and  Security  Economics  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  effects 

of  legal  and  illegal  immigration  on  the 

U.S.  economy. 

2359  Raybum  Building 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2331,  to  assure 
the  quality  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post-hospital  services  fur- 
nished under  the  Medicare  program, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Pavilion  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  on  statistical 
policy  with  regard  to  older  Americans. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  on  sta- 
tistical  policy   with   regard   to   older 
Americans. 

SD-430 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SE>-192 

JUNE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1935,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle   them  to  engage   in  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  jiending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al orocedures  for  new  drugs. 

SD-430 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2256,  to  remove 
certain  requirements  relating  to  reser- 
vations of  funds  for  special  alternative 
instructional  programs  and  transition- 
al bilingual  educational  programs. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Edowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 

JUNE  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  clean  coal 
technology  development  and  strategies 
of  acid  rain  control 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ozone  de- 
pletion, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cli- 
mate change. 

SD-406 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal     technology     development     and 
strategies  for  acid  rain  control. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

SD-192 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ozone 
depletion,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  improve 
the  health  status  of  children. 

SD-430 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,   Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204,  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission, 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  S.  2130,  to  preserve,  protect  and 
revitalize  the  National  Park  System. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  830,  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  include 
Native  Hawaiians. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  illiteracy  in  America. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  16 . 

1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
second  waste  repository  site  selection 
under  the   Department   of   Energy's 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management. 

SD-366 

JUNE  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1235  and  S.  2291, 
bills  to  promote  more  effective  and  ef- 


ficient nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tion. 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2055.  to  establish 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

8D-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  authority  of  conduct  epi- 
demiological studies  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  in  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  estal>- 
lish  a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  902,  to  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

SD-106 

JUNE  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  a  Postal  Rate  Commission 
report  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
preferred  mail  rate. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
impact  of  the  explosion  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Chernobyl  on 
the  domestic  nuclear  industry. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
{P.L.  97-177). 

SR-428A 

JUNE  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  requests  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Office  of  Energy  Research 
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and    the     Office     of     Environment, 
Health  and  Safety, 

SD-366 
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JUNE2S 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration  of 
the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 

SD-430 

JULY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412,  to  with- 
draw and  reserve  certain  public  lands. 

SD-366 

JULY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JULY  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
EMiployment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

SD-430 


JULY  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-430 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  human  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

8D-430 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  penalties  im- 
posed on  individuals  or  companies 
which  submit  false  claims  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-236 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
issues  resulting  from  a  decision  of  the 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
case  of  the  Ute' Indian  Tribe  v.  the 
SUte  of  UUh. 

8D-M2 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  organ  trans- 
plant task  force  report. 

SD-430 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Hazardous   Materials   Transportation 
Act. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.in.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Lt.  Ste- 
phen A.  Hulsey,  a  Navy  chaplain  sta- 
tioned at  Cape  May,  NJ,  who  has  been 
sponsored  by  Senator  John  East. 


PRAYER 

Lt.  Stephen  A.  Hulsey,  Chaplain 
Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Training  Center,  Cape  May, 
NJ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  freedom  with  disci- 
pline, motivation  with  understanding, 
and  determination  with  compassion. 

O  Lord,  give  us  the  will  for  self-pres- 
ervation, and  the  strength  and  power 
to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

O  Lord,  give  us  insight  and  patience, 
wisdom  along  with  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  ability  coupled  with  restraint  to 
adjust  to  the  changes  in  nature  and 
men. 

O  Lord,  show  us  Your  ways,  and 
never  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  any 
enemy. 

Bless  us  with  Your  heavenly  and 
earthly  bounties,  and  never  let  us  be 
in  want. 

Instill  in  us  faith  and  knowledge, 
and  let  all  of  us  have  the  ability  to  live 
at  peace  within  ourselves. 

O  Lord,  show  the  leaders  of  our 
Nation  the  right  way  to  serve  and 
guard  the  sacredness  of  all  orderly 
freedoms.  Let  us  realize  that  You  have 
given  us  riches  not  given  to  any  other 
nation  under  the  Sun,  let  us  be  ever 
grateful,  and  accept  the  responsibil- 
ities which  they  entail.  You  are  our 
God,  and  to  You  we  would  ascribe 
glory  and  honor,  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  20,  1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens, 


a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  Stevens. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  for  Senators  Chafee,  Gore, 
Hawkins,  and  Proxmire  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each.  Senator  Haw- 
kins' statement  will  be  read  by  Sena- 
tor Chafee. 

Following  special  orders,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  that  action  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4515,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  do  that  and  it  will  be 
discussed  until  about  noon,  at  which 
time,  we  shall  have  a  2-hour  recess  so 
we  can  have  our  weekly  party  caucuses 
and  Democrats  and  Republicans  can 
meet. 

At  2  o'clock,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  temporarily  to  lay 
aside  the  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  and  resume  consideration  of 
S.  2180,  the  vehicle  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
has  offered  his  daylight  saving  time 
amendment.  A  vote  is  expected  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Gorton  amendment  at  ap- 
proximately 2:30  p.m.;  perhaps  there 
will  be  a  motion  to  table  an  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  can  complete  activ.n 
on  S.  2180  shortly  after  the  vote  on 
either  the  motion  to  table  or  up  or 
down.  I  think  it  will  be  a  motion  to 
table. 

Then  we  shall  go  back  to  the  supple- 
mental, I  hope.  I  would  guess  if  we  are 
able  to  proceed  on  the  supplemental, 
it  will  take  some  time,  probably  well 
into  the  evening.  So  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  there  will  be  votes,  and  it 
could  be  a  late  evening. 


We  shall  be  in  tomorrow.  As  every- 
one knows,  the  Memorial  Day  recess 
starts  at  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row evening. 

budget  conference 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  budget  con- 
ferees can  be  appointed  this  morning 
and  that  we  can  start  the  budget  con- 
ference. I  have  had  a  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Dohenici.  I  believe  he 
planned  to  meet  with  Senator  Chiles 
yesterday  afternoon,  so  it  is  my  hope— 
we  are  about  30  days  behind  on  the 
budget  schedule— that  conferees  can 
be  appointed  and  that  we  can  start 
meeting  with  House  conferees  even 
today.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  differ- 
ences are  there  but  there  may  be  some 
way  to  resolve  the  differences  very 
quickly.  Whether  or  not  we  have  a 
budget  becomes  rather  important  to  a 
number  of  issues,  for  example,  the  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  the  tax  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Dohenici,  and  the 
ranking  Democratic  member,  Mr. 
Chiles,  will  be  in  a  position  to  appoint 
conferees  this  morning. 


SALUTE  TO  CARE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  CARE,  the  internation- 
al relief  and  development  organiza- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  its  40th  birth- 
day. In  saluting  CARE,  however,  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations also  to  those  millions  of 
generous  Americans  who  have  sup- 
ported CARE  over  the  past  40  years.  It 
is  to  me  extraordinary,  and  indicative 
of  the  compassion  and  concern  that  is 
characteristic  of  our  people,  that  at  a 
time  of  chaos,  as  the  Second  World 
War  came  to  a  close,  we  were  able  to 
reach  out,  immediately,  to  lend  a  hand 
to  our  bromers  and  sisters  in  Europe 
whose  lives  had  been  so  devastated  by 
that  conflict. 

The  birth  of  CARE,  in  1946.  coin- 
cides with  the  birth  of  our  largest  cur- 
rent demographic  population— the 
baby  boomers.  It  is  this  generation, 
now  come  to  maturity  and  beginning 
to  assume  responsibility  for  guiding 
our  country  into  the  next  millenium. 
that  needs  to  be  reminded  of  an  orga- 
nization like  CARE,  and  its  long  histo- 
ry of  people-to-people  support  to  some 
86  nations  around  the  world.  As  this 
new  generation  plans  and  prepares  for 
the  future,  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
them  to  remember  that  there  is  a  vast 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


reservoir  of  generosity  and  good  will 
that  resides,  almost  as  a  cultural  tradi- 
tion, among  our  American  people. 
That  heart  and  spirit  was  demonstrat- 
ed most  poignantly  in  the  last  2  years, 
as  Americans  of  all  generations  rallied 
to  support  relief  efforts  in  Colombia 
following  a  volcano,  in  Mexico  City 
after  a  devastating  earthquake,  and  in 
famine-stricken  Africa. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  pride  to 
me  that  wheat  from  my  own  home 
State  of  Kansas  was  part  of  the  life- 
giving  "CARE  packages"  that  were 
sent  to  Africa.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  source  of 
continuing  wonder  to  me  to  contem- 
plate the  miracle  of  how  the  excep- 
tional bounty  of  our  fruited  plains  is 
transported  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
planet,  to  sustain  life  in  places  so 
remote  that  sometimes  God  alone  is 
the  only  comprehending  witness  to 
that  gesture  of  national  compassion. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  rural  Amer- 
ica and  U.S.  farmers  have  supported 
CARE'S  efforts  throughout  the  past  40 
years.  Key  farm  organizations  and  co- 
operatives, such  as  the  Grange,  the 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Business  Association,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Association,  and  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  also 
support  CARE'S  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopmental efforts  overseas  and  are 
represented  on  the  CARE  board. 

CARE  was  organized  as  a  coopera- 
tive and  its  members  represent  a  varie- 
ty of  organizations.  One  of  CARE'S 
founders,  and  current  president  of 
CARE,  Wally  Campbell,  has  served 
CARE  for  40  years  and  represents  the 
National  Cooperative  Business  Asso- 
ciation on  CARE'S  board. 

CARE'S  mission  goes  far  beyond  the 
delivery  of  food  to  aid  the  victims  of 
disaster.  CARE's  role  in  each  country 
varies  according  to  the  dynamics  of 
the  particular  circumstances.  The 
flexibility,  timeliness,  and  independent 
perspective  that  CARE  brings  to  its  re- 
sponse to  development  problems  are 
important  factors  in  its  ability  to  fa- 
cilitate successes.  CARE  works  to  fill 
major  gaps  in  country  development 
strategies,  and  to  create  and  imple- 
ment realistic  programming  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

While  CARE  is  a  catalyst,  it  would 
never  claim  to  be  more  than  a  partner 
in  the  development  process.  CARE, 
working  directly  with  the  people  and 
taking  its  lead  from  them,  brings  tech- 
nical know-how,  or  tools,  or  project 
and  program  ideas  that  will  encourage 
growth  toward  self-sufficieny.  CARE 
adheres  to  the  maxim  that  guides 
many  such  helping  agencies:  "Give  a 
man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  1  day; 
help  him  to  fish  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  lifetime." 

CARE  has  another  maxim  that  it  is 
fond  of  quoting  as  well.  They  say, 
"We're  in  business  to  put  ourselves  out 
of  business."  Meaning,  of  course,  that 
one  day,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 


will  have  reached  that  state  where 
they  are  self-reliant  and  where  organi- 
zations like  CARE  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. We  look  forward  with  great  en- 
thusiasm to  that  day.  But  until  then, 
we  look  to  CARE  to  continue  its  work, 
confident  in  the  support,  respect,  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  say.  "Happy  birthday.  CARE. 
May  your  successes  multiply  in  the 
years  to  come." 


McCLURE-VOLKMER  GUN  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
the  President  signed  S.  49,  the  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act.  into  law. 
When  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  earli- 
er this  month,  and  then  passed  the 
package  of  amendments  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Thurmond,  we  met  two  very  Important 
responsibilities. 

First,  we  lifted  an  almost  20-year 
onus  from  law-abiding  gun  owners  and 
reestablished  a  basic  tenet  of  our 
country,  the  principle  of  Individual 
freedom  and  responsibility.  The 
second  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  clearly  an  emblem  of  the  trust 
between  the  Government  and  the  gov- 
erned that  Is  the  core  of  our  free  socie- 
ty. 

We  also  met  our  responsibility,  as 
lawmakers,  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  to  keep  In 
place  and  strengthen  proven  law  en- 
forcement tools  against  criminals. 

I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
those  who  support  the  right  of  our 
citizens  to  "keep  and  bear  arms." 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  efforts  to 
disarm  and  apprehend  criminals  and 
to  punish  offenders.  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  there  Is  an  Inherent  conflict 
between  our  citizens'  second  amend- 
ment rights  and  public  safety.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  millions  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  own  guns  and  the  Na- 
tion's police  officers  think  there  is 
such  a  conflict. 

But  I  guess  there  are  some  people 
who  do.  who  think,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  any  law  or  regulation  pertaining 
to  fireaitns  Is  too  much,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  unless  we  totally  re- 
strict gun  ownership,  criminals  will 
flourish.  I  also  guess  that  as  with  any 
controversial  Issue,  there  are  those 
who  hold  sincere  opinions  and  those 
who  simply  want  to  stir  up  controver- 
sy, hoping  to  be  seen  In  the  spotlight. 

A  month  or  so  ago,  a  person  purport- 
ing to  speak  for  gun  owners  circulated 
a  letter  which  contained  vicious  and 
false  allegations  about  my  position  on 
Issues  affecting  gun  owners.  I  think 
my  record  speaks  for  itself,  but  I  was 
gratified  that  people  like  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  and  J.E.  Relnke,  the 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation which  has  represented  Ameri- 
can hunters  and  sportsmen  for  over  a 


century,  defended  my  record  and 
forcefully  responded  to  those  allega- 
tions. 

Now,  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
same  Individual  is  at  It  again.  The 
April  edition  of  a  publication  he  is  re- 
sponsible for,  wrongfully  characterizes 
the  positions  and  actions  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  of  a  fellow  Kansan, 
Stephen  Higgins.  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, with  regard  to  S.  49. 

Both  Attorney  General  Meese  and 
Director  Higgins  publicly  supported 
our  efforts  to  reform  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  In  doing  so.  thr  /  support- 
ed the  policy  of  the  President.  In 
debate,  both  here  and  In  the  House, 
we  heard  much-  evidence  of  past 
abuses  by  ATF  In  enforcing  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act.  We  also  heard  that 
Steve  Higgins  was  getting  ATF  back 
on  the  right  track  and  focusing  on  the 
activities  of  criminals,  not  hunters, 
sportsmen,  and  hobbyists. 

As  a  consequence,  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  this  newsletter  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  support  our  ef- 
forts and  that  the  ATF  director  had 
"leaked  internal  documents  to  embar- 
rass President  Reagan."  Although  I 
must  say,  I  was  less  surprised  than  I 
might  have  been  If  my  own  efforts  had 
not  been  entirely  misrepresented  by 
the  same  person. 

All  of  us  In  Congress  expect  to  get, 
and  depend  upon,  the  Insight  we  re- 
ceive from  experts  In  the  executive 
branch  who  are  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  laws  we  write.  So  as  we 
worked  on  the  firearms  legislation,  we 
expected  to  receive— and  did  receive— 
candid  Input  from  both  Treasury  and 
Justice,  and  from  the  principal  en- 
forcement agency  In  this  area,  ATP. 

I  don't  know  of  any  point  In  our  de- 
liberations where  we  didn't  have 
access  to  their  Input  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  point  where  any  agency  exceed- 
ed its  responsibility  and  got  Involved 
In  the  Issue  from  a  policy  point  of 
view.  What  we  heard  from  them  were 
technical  and  administrative  com- 
ments that  were  necessary  and  helpful 
to  the  Congress  in  shaping  the  bill  we 
acted  on. 

Steve  Higgins  did  not  "leak  docu- 
ments to  embarrass  the  President."  He 
acted  like  a  professional  throughout 
the  process,  as  did  all  of  the  adminis- 
tration's authorized  representatives  on 
this  issue.  All  documents  and  state- 
ments made  by  them  were  designed  to 
give  Congress  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
pertise and  experience  and  bring 
credit  to  the  administration  they 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  this 
mischaracterizatlon  of  the  role  Attor- 
ney General  Meese  and  ATF  Director 
Higgins  played  during  Congress'  con- 
sideration of  S.  49.  As  one  who  was 
also  the  subject  of  false  allegations,  I 
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am  pleased  to  help  set  the  record 
straight. 


} 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
laying  out  the  program  for  today  as  he 
has.  I,  too.  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  take  up  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  support  the  bill 
and  I  think  it  is  a  much  needed  bill. 
But  I  must  say  at  this  point  that  we 
still  have  not  cleared  all  the  way 
around. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  not,  either. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  guess  we  have  prob- 
lems on  both  sides.  I  hope  the  prob- 
lems will  clear  up  in  time. 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK:  NO 
CAUSE  FOR  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
World  Trade  Week  in  the  United 
States.  However,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  constituents— I  Itnow 
this  is  true  in  my  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia where  an  estimated  one  out  of  every 
seven  jobs  is  dependent  upon  the 
world  market— may  not  feel  like  cele- 
brating. From  unemployed  computer 
chip  manufacturers  in  California  to 
imemployed  shoe  and  textile  workers 
in  Maine  to  unemployed  steelworkers 
and  coal  miners  in  my  own  State. 
American  workers  are  becoming  less 
able  to  compete  in  world  markets.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter, but  the  margin  of  our  leader- 
ship is  declining.  This  country,  of 
course,  is  also  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter. 

We  see  our  exports — manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  products— de- 
creasing as  foreign  control  over  our 
own  market  increases.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1986.  our  trade  deficit  ex- 
ceeded $43  billion,  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion more  than  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  Foreign  steel  dominated 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  American 
market  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year.  Some  industries  were  hit  even 
harder. 

The  ferroalloy  industry,  which  pro- 
vides an  important  ingredient  in  steel 
production  and  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  saw  imports  jump  to  70  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  market  in  the 
first  quarter. 

Increasingly,  American  workers  find 
that  they  are  competing  against  for- 
eign governments,  not  just  against  for- 
eign workers  and  products.  The  lack  of 
a  coherent  trade  policy  is  costing  us 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  many 


American  jobs.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  unfair  trade 
restraints  by  Japan  alone  are  costing 
us  $10  billion  a  year. 

These  imf  air  trade  practices  are  not 
the  only  problem,  but  they  account 
for  a  significant  share  of  our  trade 
deficit— and  the  national  trade  esti- 
mates report  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative suggests  that  the  problem  is 
growing. 

What  has  been  the  response?  Many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  and  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  under  existing  law 
to  encourage  our  trading  partners  to 
play  by  the  rules.  Our  colleagues  in 
the  House  are  preparing  comprehen- 
sive trade  reform  legislation  this  week. 
But  the  administration  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  a  crisis.  De- 
spite last  year's  record  $148.5  billion 
trade  deficit  and  predictions  of  a  1986 
shortfall  that  could  exceed  $160  bil- 
lion, the  administration  seemingly  can 
come  up  with  only  one  response;  it  has 
labeled  those  who  urge  realism  and  a 
strategic  approach  to  trade  as  protec- 
tionists—while it  continues  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  challenge  of  trade 
policy.  But  if  that  is  to  be  the  only  ad- 
ministration response,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan  can 
expect  to  see  the  Congress  send  trade 
legislation  to  his  desk  this  year. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extraneous  but  relevant  ma- 
terial be  included  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

May  20.  1986. 

The  Republican  Promise  To  End  Unfair 
Trade  Practices 

"A  Republican  Administration  will  em- 
phasize a  policy  of  free  trade,  but  will 
expect  our  trading  partners  to  do  so  as 
well.  "—1980  Republican  Party  Platform. 

"We  will  insist  that  our  trading  partners 
play  fair."- Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker  III,  Associated  Press.  April  30. 1986. 

first  quarter  trade  deficit  was  t43.S 
billion 

During  the  1980  presidential  campaign, 
the  Republican  Party  assailed  the  previous 
Democratic  Administration  for  a  failure  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  practices.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Reagan,  has  now  had  more  than 
five  years  to  take  effective  action  against 
the  unfair  trade  policies  which  it  bitterly 
condemned.  Yet.  American  industries  and 
workers  are  still  forced  today  to  compete 
against  foreign  governments  in  a  world 
where  mercantilism  has  become  a  fact  of 
life. 

The  merchandise  trade  deficit  has  risen 
every  year  under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, and  the  United  States  has  set  new 
record  trade  deficits  in  each  of  the  past  four 
years: 

In  1981.  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  rose 
to  $39.7  billion. 

In  1982,  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  rose 
to  $42.7  billion— a  new  record. 


In  1983.  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  ro 
to  $69.4  billion— a  new  record.    , 

In  1984.  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  rose 
to  $123.3  billion— a  new  record. 

In  1985.  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  rose 
to  $148.5  billion— yet  another  all-time 
record. 

While  the  1986  trade  deficit  may  not 
reach  another  new  record  since  the  falling 
dollar  is  sure  to  Improve  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance relative  to  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  it  is  certain  to  t>e  another  dismal 
year  with  a  trade  deficit  far  higher  than 
any  incurred  prior  to  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. 

Pointing  inescapably  in  this  direction  is 
the  fact  that,  in  March,  the  merchandise 
trade  deficit  was  $14.5  billion.  This  means 
that  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1986  was  $43.5  billion— an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $10  billion  over  the 
same  period  in  1985.  Furthermore,  the  huge 
March  trade  deficit  included  a  record  $5.5 
billion  trade  imbalance  with  Japan,  and  oc- 
curred despite  sharp  decreases  in  the  price 
of  oil. 

Unfair  trade  practices  certainly  are  not 
the  only,  or  even  the  major,  cause  of  the  in- 
tolerable trade  deficits  this  nation  has  in- 
curred under  the  Reagan  Administration. 
The  Administration's  staggering  and  un- 
precedented budget  deficits,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  continuous  high  interest  rates  and 
an  overvalued  dollar,  are,  without  doubt, 
the  principal  culprits.  Nevertheless,  unfair 
trade  practices  do  contribute  to  the  trade 
deficit,  handicap  America's  competitive  abil- 
ity in  the  international  marketplace,  and 
threaten  this  Nation's  manufacturing  base. 

In  the  face  of  this  knowledge,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  failed  for  more  than  five 
years  to  fulfill  its  repeated  promises  to  de- 
velop a  trade  policy  to  eliminate  those 
unfair  practices. 

Despite  the  usual  rhetoric  prior  to  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit,  that  meeting  pro- 
duced no  specific  program  for  reductions  in 
unfair  trading  practices— only  a  general  re- 
affirmation of  the  importance  of  "disman- 
tling trade  restrictions"  without  any  prom- 
ises of  how  that  would  be  achieved.  In  fact, 
even  as  the  Summit  participants  agreed  to 
support  the  "early  launching  of  the  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations," 
they  made  no  commitment  to  use  new 
global  trade  negotiations  as  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  current  unfairness  in  the  trading 
system. 

rhetoric  vs.  rzautt 

(Or  "Speak  Loudly,  But  Leave  Your  Stick  at 
Home") 
The  following  quotes  and  facts  demon- 
strate how  the  Reagan  Administration's 
performance  on  unfair  trade  practices  has 
failed  to  match  its  promises.  Since  1981, 
there  has  been  an  amazing  gap  between  the 
Administration's  rhetoric  and  the  realities 
of  the  international  marketplace.  But  it  is 
worse  than  Just  a  failure  of  effort  or  policy: 
in  general,  the  Administration  has  invested 
only  a  minimal  effort  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers, and  in  the  case  of  many  traded  goods 
and  services,  and  many  trading  partners,  it 
has  no  discernible  policy. 

Rhetoric 
"We  are  committed  to  free  trade  and  be- 
lieve free  trade  benefits  all  nations  con- 
cerned. In  observing  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  however,  we  expect  our  trading  part- 
ners to  do  so,  as  well."— President  Reagan, 
Statement  on  Assistance  for  Domestic  Auto- 
mobile Industry,  April  6, 1981. 


Reality 
"Taiwan  imposes  50  percent  local  content 
requirements  on  color  television  sets,  55  per- 
cent  for  video   recorders,   70   percent   for 
heavy  sedans  and  90  percent  for  motorcy- 
cles."—"National  Trade  Estimate," '  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Rhetoric 
"World  markets  must  be  freed  of  trade 
barriers  and  unfair  trade  practices.  ...    All 
nations,  particularly  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  trade  is  a  two-way  propositicm."— Presi- 
dent Reagan,  Remarks  at  Werries  Family 
Farm,  October  20. 1982. 

Reality 
"The  Commerce  Department  has  estimat- 
ed that  if  Japan  eliminated  all  iu  unfair 
barriers.  American  exports  might  rise  about 
$10  billion  annually."— New  York  Times,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1985. 

Rhetoric 
"[Wei  are  pressuring  our  trading  partners 
to  lift  unfair  export  subsidies."- President 
Reagan,  Remarks  at  Annual  Convention  of 
National  League  of  Cities,  November  29, 
1982. 

Reality 
"The  EC  [European  Community]  grants 
export  subsidies  (restitutions)  on  many 
products  .  .  .  Export  subsidies  result  in  an 
export  price  lower  than  the  domestic  sale 
price  and  sometimes  lower  than  the  prevail- 
ing world  market  price  .  .  .  Products  for 
which  this  EC  export  assistance  has  caused 
major  problems  for  the  U.S.  producers  in 
third  country  markets  include  poultry, 
wheat,  wheat  flour  and  barley.  EC  exports 
of  these  products  totaled  some  $3  billion  in 
1984."— "National  Trade  Estimate,"  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Rhetoric 
"Free  trade  can  only  survive  If  all  parties 
play  by  the  same  rules.  But  we're  deter- 
mined to  ensure  equity  in  our  markets.  De- 
fending workers  in  industries  from  unfair 
and  predatory  trade  practices  Is  not  protec- 
tionism, it's  legitimate  action  under  U.S. 
and  international  law."— President  Reagan, 
Remarks  to  Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor- 
nia, March  4,  1983. 

Reality 

"It  is  illegal  for  Korean  citizens  to  possess 
foreign  cigarettes."— "National  Trade  Esti- 
mate," Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

Rhetoric 

"We  believe  in  free  trade,  but  we're  no 
longer  going  to  play  patsy  for  those  who 
would  use  this  commitment  as  a  leverage 
against  us."— President  Reagan,  Remarks  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  Employees, 
March  21,  1983. 

Reality 

"The  current  position  of  Japan's  machine 
tool  industry  (as  a  world  leader)  is  in  part 
the  result  of  Japanese  government  involve- 
ment in  promotion  of  the  Industry  through 
laws,  guidance  to  the  Industry,  preferential 
loans,  subsidies  and  tax  Incentives."- U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  Sept- 
ember, 1983. 


■  The  "National  Trade  Estimate"  \a  an  annual 
report  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive which  lists  more  than  200  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers that  Impede  American  exports.  The  report  was 
required  under  the  1984  Trade  and  Tariff  Act.  The 
cited  edition,  the  first  ever  published  and  the  moat 
recent  available,  contains  data  current  through  Oc- 
tober 31.  1985. 


Rhetoric 
"Free  trade  must  be  fair  trade  ...  We  will 
review  existing  trade  agreements  and  vigor- 
ously enforce  trade  laws  Including  assurance 
of  access  to  all  markets  for  our  service  In- 
dustrles."— 1984  Republican  Party  Platform 
Realty 

"Italy  has  established  a  screen  time  quota 
to  limit  the  number  of  American  television 
programs  to  25  percent  of  the  total  air  time. 
There  Is  also  an  EC  [European  Community] 
project  to  subsidize  European  films,  and  the 
television  Industry."- "National  Trade  Esti- 
mate," Office  of  the  U.8.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve. 

Rhetoric 

"Free  trade  must  also  be  fair  trade."— 
President  Reagan,  Remarks  at  "Choosing  a 
Future  "  Conference,  September  5, 1984. 
Reality 

"A  combination  of  Import  restrictions 
[and]  export  promotions,  particularly 
during  the  present  difficult  financial  envi- 
ronment, has  enabled  Brazil  to  shift  Its 
global  trade  balance  from  a  $2.6  billion  defi- 
cit In  1979  to  a  $13.1  billion  surplus  In 
1984."— "National  Trade  Estimate,"  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rpresentatlve. 
Rhetoric 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  will  con- 
tinue to  rigorously  enforce  our  unfair  trade 
laws."— President  Reagan.  Memorandum  on 
Steel  Import  Relief,  September  18,  1984. 
Reality 

"Increasingly,  trade  considerations  have 
become  a  part  of  Government  strategies  for 
ensuring  social  welfare  and  encouraging 
growth.  Such  managed  trade'  reflects  the 
results  of  negotiated  markets  or  national  In- 
dustrial policies  that  may  target'  selected 
Industries  for  development,  while  protecting 
home  markets  from  competition  and  subse- 
quently aggressively  promoting  exports."— 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness (PCIC). 

Rhetoric 

"Free  trade  also  means  fair  trade.  We  will 
move,    vigorously    against    unfair    trading 
practices."— President   Reagan.    Radio   Ad- 
dress on  Protectionism.  August  31,  198S. 
Reality 

"In  a  number  of  East  Asian  countries,  re- 
strictive Import  licensing  and  even  outright 
Import  bans  on  certain  products  are  barriers 
to  foreign  goods.  The  restrictions  often 
occur  In  high  tech  areas  into  which  the 
LDCs  hope  to  move  (e.g.,  Korean  computer 
decree.  Indonesian  Aircraft  decree).  All  of 
these  examples  are  products  In  which  the 
United  States  has  a  very  strong  comparative 
advantage.— U.S.  Trade  Representative  Wil- 
liam Brock,  February  26. 1985. 
Rhetoric 

"Our  trading  partners  should  not  doubt 
our  determination  to  see  International  trade 
conducted  fairly  with  the  same  rules  appli- 
cable to  all.  I'm  committed  to  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  fair  trade."— President 
Reagan,  Radio  Address  on  International 
Trade,  September  7, 1985. 
Reality 

"Since  1983,  beer  Imports  have  been 
banned  [In  Taiwan]."— "National  Trade  Es- 
timate." Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative. 

Rhetoric 

"If  trade  Is  not  fair  for  all,  then  trade  Is 
free  In  name  only.  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
watch  American  businesses  fall  because  of 


unfair  trading  practices  abroad,  I  will  not 
stand  by  and  watch  American  workers  loae 
their  Jobs  because  other  nations  do  not  play 
by  the  same  rules  .  .  .  Let  no  one  mistake 
our  resolve  to  oppose  any  and  all  unfair 
trading  practices.  It  Is  wrong  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  American  buslnetiinan  to 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  Impoaed  by 
those  who  abuse  the  world  trading 
system."- President  Reagan.  Remarks  to 
Business  Leaders  and  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Trade  Negotiations.  Septem- 
ber 23, 1986. 

Reality 
"Often  ranging  from  50  to  75  percent,  Tai- 
wan's high  tariffs  Impede  Imports  of  goods 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  competitive 
.  .  .  [And]  Import  bans  are  In  effect  for 
edible  offals,  poultry  livers,  other  meat 
products,  groundnuts  and  selected  chemi- 
cals."—"National  Trade  Estimates,"  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Rhetoric 

"To  remain  free,  trade  must  also  be  fair. 
Many  of  our  Industries  face  unfair  trade 
practices  by  other  nations.  Unless  our  trad- 
ing partners  stop  these  practices,  support  in 
the  United  States  for  free  trade  will  be  un- 
dercut."— President  Reagan,  Interview  with 
Le  Figaro,  September  26, 1985. 
Reality 

"A  review  of  40  recent  trade  studies  comes 
up  with  28  ways  In  which  governments  In- 
tervene In  trade.  Japan  makes  use  of  25  of 
the  28  types  of  Intervention.  The  U.S.  uses 
six."— Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Testimony 
Before  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade,  September  17, 1986. 
Rhetoric 

"Our  trading  partners  must  be  put  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  allow  unfair  trading 
practices  to  continue,  "—President  Reagan, 
Veto  of  Textile  Bill  (H.R.  1662):  December 
17, 1986.  \ 

Reality 

"  "Our  domestic  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
try cannot  sustain  the  damage  it  is  facing. 
We  are  going  to  see  more  layoffs,  more 
plant  shutdowns  and  more  long-term  eco- 
nomic damage  to  an  Industry  that  Is  crucial 
to  this  nation."  President  Prd  Tempore 
Thurmond  said,  noting  that  the  [textile] 
bill  would  have  assured  the  continued  com- 
petitiveness against  unfairly  subsidized  for- 
eign Imports."'— News  Item  inserted  by  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond,  Congressional 
Record,  December  18, 1986. 
Mietoric 

"We  must  redouble  our  efforts  for  freer 
and  fairer  trade,  ,  ,  .  If  the  United  States 
can  trade  with  other  nations  on  a  level  play- 
ing field,  we  can  out-produce,  out-compete, 
and  out-sell  anybody,  anywhere  In  the 
world."— President  Reagan.  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  February  4. 1986. 
Reality 

"Indonesia's  ban  has  severely  affected 
U.S.  fresh  fruit  exporu.  They  declined  from 
$9.2  million  before  the  ban  in  1982  to 
$48,000  In  1984."-"National  Trade  Esti- 
mate," Office  of  the  U.8.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

all  talk  -t-  mo  action  -  public 
dissatisfaction 

That  President  Reagan  Is  aware  of  contin- 
ued unfair  trade  practices  by  our  overseas 
trading  partners  Is  not  at  question.  On  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  President  has  directly  ac- 
knowledged that  unfair  trade  practices  con- 
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tinue  to  be  used  against  American  fanners 
and  American  industries. 

"Because  of  foreign  subsidies  and  protec- 
tions, our  farmers  are  being  pitted  against 
the  economic  strength  of  the  national  treas- 
uries of  other  countries."— President 
Reagan,  Remarks  at  the  Werries  Family 
Farm,  October  20,  1982. 

"Many  of  our  industries  face  unfair  trade 
practices  by  other  nations.  Unless  our  trad- 
ing partners  stop  these  practices,  support  in 
the  United  States  for  free  trade  will  be  un- 
dercut."—President  Reagan.  Interview  with 
Le  Figaro.  September  26.  1985. 

Oespite  the  President's  awareness  of  these 
unfair  trade  practices,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  failed,  for  five  years,  to  act 
against  them.  As  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  act,  poll  after  poll  and  survey  after 
survey  have  revealed  that  the  American 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Administration's  inaction. 
Today,  the  American  people  are  demanding 
a  trade  policy  that  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  unfair  trade  policies  which  result  in 
much  harm  to  them  personally  and  to  the 
U.S.  economy  overall.  International  trade 
seems  to  be  just  one  more  areas  in  which 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

•  •  «  •  • 

July.  1982:  Consumer  Opinion  Survey, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Does  this  country  have  regulations  that 
are  more  fair,  or  less  fair,  than  those  in  the 
countries  that  we  trade  with,  or  isn't  there 
much  difference?" 

Percent 

U.S  more  fair ,• 48 

U.S  less  fair 16 

Not  much  difference 19 

«  •  *  •  • 

November,  1982:  Consumer  Opinion 
Survey,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"In  your  opinion,  is  there  a  lot  of  this 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  countries, 
or  is  this  not  a  very  serious  problem  at 
present?" 

Percent 

Lot  of  unfair  competition 52 

Not  a  very  serious  problem 26 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  30.  1983:  Business  Week/ Harris  PolL 

"For  too  long,  we  have  watched  other 

countries  restrict  imports  of  our  goods  and 

set  higher  tariffs,  while  we  have  not  done 

the  same." 

Percent 

Agree V4 

Disagree 19 

•  •  •  •  • 

July  9,  1984:  Business  Week/Harris  Poll  of 
Senior  Business  Executives: 

"How  effective  has  the  goverrmient  been 
in  breaking  down  foreign  trade  barriers?" 

Percent 

Not  very  effective 73 

Effective — 26 

•  *  •  *  • 

April  8, 1985:  Business  Week/Harris  Poll 
"How  would  you  rate  the  job  that's  being 
done  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  get- 
ting the  Japanese  to  allow  more  American 
products  into  Japan?" 

Percent 

Excellent 4 

Pretty  good ~ 27 

Only  fair 38 

Poor 22 


"How  serious  do  you  feel  it  is  that  Japan 
is  selling  so  much  more  to  the  U.S.  than  the 
U.S.  is  selling  to  Japan? 

Percent 

Very  serious 55 

Somewhat  serious 31 

Not  very  serious „. 7 

Not  serious  at  all 4 

•  *  •  •  • 

September  29,  1985:  Los  Angeles  Times 
PolL 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
President  Reagan  is  handling  American  for- 
eign Trade.  .  .  ?" 

Percent 

Approve 24 

Disapprove 35 

"Do  you  think  this  nation's  system  of 
dealing  with  foreign  trade  is  basically 
sound,  or  not  sound?" 

Percent 

Sound „ 36 

Not  sound _ 53 

"The  U.S.  Government  lacks  a  vigorous 
policy  for  protecting  its  trade  interests 
abroad  .  .  .  [lis  that  an  important  reason 
why  so  many  foreign  products  are  sold  in 
the  United  States,  or  not?" 

Percent 

Important  reason 64 

Not  important 25 


LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  U.S. 
ACTION  IN  LIBYA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
wrote  a  most  thoughtful  and  sobering 
column  analyzing  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  this  Nation's  recent  military 
action  in  Libya,  I  recommend  the 
column  to  anyone  seriously  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  world  terror- 
ism—and I  would  think  that  is  most 
everybody— and  our  Nation's  ability  to 
adequately  and  realistically  address 
that  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Libya:  The  Consequences  of  Military 
Action 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois) 

No  recent  U.S.  involvement  in  foreign  af- 
fairs has  so  focused  the  nation  as  our  bomb- 
ing raids  on  Libya.  And  I  sense  among  the 
public  some  unease  about  it  all,  an  unease 
that  I  share. 

Here  are  the  main  questions  I  hear,  and 
my  answers  on  the  basis  of  information  at 
this  time: 

Was  Khadafy  really  responsible  for  the 
Berlin  terrorist  bombing? 

The  proof  that  the  Libyan  government 
was  involved  is  overwhelming.  And  since 
Libya  has  been  a  one-man  show,  with  a 
harsh  dicUtorship,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
Khadafy's  direct  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  Berlin  bombing  but  for  other  planned 
terrorist  activities. 

Does  that  make  what  we  did  right? 

Not  necessarily,  though  our  government 
has  both  the  right  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens.  Those  who  promote  terror- 
ism cannot  piously  pretend  that  the  United 
States  has  no  basis  for  responding.  But 
whether  we  pursued  every  other  option 
before  trying  military  action  is  less  clear. 


Our  Western  friends  did  not  cooperate 
with  an  economic  boycott.  However,  those 
friends  have  argued— with  some  reason- 
that  while  the  U.S.  was  having  an  economic 
boycott,  at  the  same  time  we  are  permitting 
U.S.  oil  companies  to  provide  about  one- 
third  of  the  income  for  the  Khadafy  govern- 
ment. But  we  could  have  tried  to  get  our 
friends  to  cut  off  all  trade  credits  (not 
trade)  and  stop  all  sales  of  weapons  to 
Libya.  Sometimes  our  government  has  been 
too  quick  with  the  trigger,  and  sometimes 
the  trigger  is  not  effective. 

Will  our  actions  slow  down  terrorism? 

From  Libya,  I  doubt  it.  From  two  other 
sources  of  terrorism— Syria  and  Iran— the 
bombing  may  cause  second  thoughts. 
Whether  our  actions  will  slow  terrorism  or 
increase  it  overall,  we  will  know  with  time,  it 
is  a  close  call. 

What  is  the  big  danger  of  the  Libyan 
raids? 

There  are  a  few  dangers: 

(1)  We  could  become  so  preoccupied  with 
Libya  that  we  ignore  the  big  problem  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  our 
current  problems:  the  Palestinian  issue.  If 
getting  distracted  in  Libya  keeps  us  from 
getting  Israel  and  Jordan  together  to  work 
out  the  basic  problems,  our  involvement  in 
Libya  will  have  been  a  failure  and  a  victory 
for  the  Khadafy  regime.  An  action  like  that 
against  Libya  should  fit  into  a  grand  strate- 
gy, not  simply  be  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  one 
tin-horn  dictator.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Scheslinger  has  called  the 
Libya  attack  "more  visceral  impulse  than 
strategy." 

(2)  It  is  unclear  whether  we  will  strength- 
en Khadafy  or  weaken  him.  I  asked  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  what  he  felt 
and  he  replied  our  action  will  weaken  Kha- 
dafy. I  hope  he  is  right.  Some  experts  on 
that  country  believe  our  action  may  have 
rescued  him,  rather  than  toppled  him.  Two 
days  after  the  attack.  I  talked  to  high-rank- 
ing officials  of  a  neighboring  country  hos- 
tile to  Khadafy.  Their  feeling:  The  intent  of 
the  raid  was  good,  but  it  was  probably  a  mis- 
take in  the  long  run. 

(3)  TJiere  is  the  possibility— no  one  can 
know  this  answer— that  the  raids  will  cause 
more  terrorism.  (There  is  also  the  possibili- 
ty that  they  will  reduce  it.) 

(4)  The  raids  unfortunately  underscore  an 
image  the  United  States  now  has  in  most  of 
the  world  of  being  trigger-happy,  inclined  to 
use  military  muscle  rather  than  diplomacy 
to  solve  problems. 

There  is  also  bipartisan  concern  that  the 
President  failed  to  adequately  consult  with 
Congress  as  is  required  by  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  War  Powers  Act  requires  that  the 
President  consult  with  Congress  in  "every 
possible  instance"  before  sending  U.S.  forces 
into  situations  where  hostilities  are  clearly 
imminent.  President  Reagan  consulted  Con- 
gress only  two  hours  before  the  bombs  were 
dropped.  Senators  Samm  Nunn  and  Robert 
Byrd  characterized  it  as  "notification" 
rather  than  consultation. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  our 
friends? 

Great  Britain  has  been  with  us,  as  has 
Israel.  But  they  are  almost  alone.  Even  the 
leadership  of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
let  it  be  known  they  felt  it  was  a  mistake. 
But  it  should  be  added  that  France  and  the 
others  who  disapproved  our  conduct  did 
strikingly  little  to  assist  in  non-military 
pressure  on  Khadafy. 

Should  the  United  States  never  use  mili- 
tary force? 


Every  nation,  great  or  small,  should  be 
willing  to  use  armed  forces  if  necessary.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  have  sometimes  used 
the  military  option  too  quickly. 

Do  we  know  what  will  happen  next? 

The  Libyan  raids  have  increased  some  un- 
certainties. We  cannot  know  how  nations 
will  respond. 

If  we  had  not  sent  our  Navy  into  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  would  we  have  this  mess  today? 

It  is  doubtful,  but  no  one  can  know  for 
sure.  We  had  the  legal  right  to  be  there, 
however. 

How  will  history  Judge  this  raid? 

Ask  me  ten  years  from  now! 


RESERVATION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  remaining  time  under  the  order 
throughout  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  flcKjr. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl)- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY 
LIVING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  S.  873. 
legislation  I  have  introduced,  would 
reform  the  Medicaid  Program  as  it  re- 
lates to  those  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. To  date,  my  legislation  has 
eight  cosponsors— Senators  Stafford. 
Leahy,  Pell.  Inou-xt:,  Bingaman. 
Sasser,  Hatch,  and  Nunn. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  simple: 
To  replace  policies  which  increase  de- 
pendency and  break  up  families  with 
policies  that  allow  dignity,  that  en- 
courage families  to  remain  intact,  and 
that  recognize  individual  potential  by 
helping  it  to  grow  and  flourish. 

Medicaid  is  the  Federal  program 
which  provides  States  with  the  bulk  of 
funding  for  long-term  care  services  for 
the  disabled.  Currently,  these  funds 
flow  primarily  toward  large  facilities. 
The  reason  for  this  has  more  to  do 
with  what  Medicaid  will  pay  for  than 
what  system  of  care  and  services  is 
best  for  each  individual. 

We  know,  however,  that  because  of 
the  passage  of  the  Education  for  All 


Handicapped  Children's  Act  of  197S— 
Public  Law  94-142— more  and  more 
parents  are  deciding  to  keep  their  dis- 
abled children  at  home  and  send  them 
to  school.  But  as  disabled  children 
graduate  at  age  18  or  21,  they  are  of- 
fered few  options  for  remaining  in 
their  own  communities— with  their 
families  and  friends.  As  they  become 
young  adults,  our  system  of  funding 
the  services  they  need  wrenches  them 
away  from  their  own  communities  and 
into  residential  programs  they  do  not 
want  because  there  are  no  other  op- 
tions available. 

It  is  because  of  this  funding  bias  and 
lack  of  alternative  services  that  I  in- 
troduced S.  873. 

This  bill  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  there  should  be  a  range  of  serv- 
ices available  for  those  with  mental 
and  physical  impairments.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  number  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals who  require  institution-based 
services  is  far  smaller  than  those  who 
need  community-based  services. 

My  bill  will  allow  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures to  support  people  in  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  settings;  Natural  family  homes, 
foster  homes,  adoptive  homes,  inde- 
pendent living  arrangements,  new 
community  residences  of  up  to  about 
12  people,  and  existing  clusters  of  up 
to  three  homes.  In  addition,  S.  873 
would  allow  15  percent  of  a  State's 
total  Medicaid  budget  to  be  used  to 
support  institutional  placements. 

'Thus,  the  proposal  offers  the  poten- 
tial for  a  State  to  provide  a  range  of 
residential  options  from  independent 
living  to  institutionalization. 

S.  873  mandates  four  services:  Res- 
pite care,  personal  attendant  care  as 
appropriate,  case  management,  and 
protection  and  adv(x:acy  services.  It 
also  lists  a  wide  variety  of  other  serv- 
ices which  can  be  provided  through 
the  Medicaid  program. 

Each  person  must  have  an  individual 
written  plan  of  assistance  which  must 
be  developed  by  an  interdisciplinary 
team.  Family  members,  guardians,  or. 
in  some  cases,  the  disabled  person 
himself,  can  participate  on  that  team. 

The  bill  requires  that  anyone  who  is 
to  be  moved  out  of  an  institution  must 
be  given  60  days  written  notice,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  due  process  appeal,  and 
that  the  services  specified  in  the  writ- 
ten plan  must  be  in  place  before  the 
individual  is  moved. 

My  bill  requires  that  community 
residences  be  certified,  licensed,  or  ac- 
credited, and  that  the  staff  be  trained. 
It  requires  States  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  next  15  years— a  plan 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  S. 
873  provides  the  mechanism  to  move 
people  into  residential  settings  where 
they  can  live  safely— with  the  security 
and  services  they  need  along  with  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  as  In- 
dividuals. 


One  of  the  questions  that  is  fre* 
quently  raised  about  my  legislation  la 
how  the  services  outlined  In  8.  873  will 
be  monitored.  Specifically,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  moni- 
toring of  the  care  and  services  provid- 
ed in  small  community  group  homes. 
The  concern  about  monitoring  is  easy 
to  understand— for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades we  have  heard  again  and  again 
about  the  widespread  abuse  of  those 
with  disabilities  while  they  resided  in 
institutional  settings.  No  one  wants  to 
see  those  abuses  duplicated  in  the 
group  homes  that  would  be  funded 
through  my  legislation. 

There  are  many  possible  methods  to 
monitor  group  homes.  One  of  the  most 
important  involved  the  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  parents  of  those  with 
disabilities  who  reside  In  group  homes. 
An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
Michigan  at  the  Macomb-Oakland  Re- 
gional Center's  community  placement 
program  which  created  the  parent 
monitoring  committee. 

The  Macomb-Oakland  Parent  Moni- 
toring Committee  is  made  up  of  over 
30  members.  The  members  are  divided 
into  teams  and  assigned  to  particular 
group  homes  in  their  area.  Visits  are 
made  by  the  teams  about  every  2 
months.  This  monitoring  program  sup- 
plements the  existing  monitoring  re- 
quirements under  State  and  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  "Exceptional 
Parent"  about  the  Macomb-Oakland 
Parent  Monitoring  Committee,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  2  years  have  proven  that  any  pro- 
posal to  phase  down  Medicaid  support 
for  institutions  and  Increase  such  sup- 
port for  community-based  services  is  a 
highly  charged  issue. 

Even  so,  most  of  us  believe  that 
there  are  problems  in  our  system  of 
care  for  those  with  disabilities.  We 
may  not  all  agree  on  the  extent  of 
those  problems  or  how  they  are  best 
solved,  but  most  of  us  agree  that  it  is 
time  for  change.  We  must  engage  in 
constructive  discussions  to  reach  some 
agreements  about  what  that  change 
should  look  like  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  should  be  discussions 
which  will  help  us  move  closer  toward 
a  resolution  of  Issues  that  affect  the 
lives  of  our  severely  disabled  children 
and  friends. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  changing  tech- 
nology and  experience.  Our  under- 
standing of  the  capabilities  of  those 
with  disabilities  is  changing  quickly. 
We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
our  ability  to  help  those  with  disabil- 
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ities  to  learn  and  to  participate  in 
many  different  facets  of  life. 

No  one  wants  to  see  any  individual 
with  severe  disabilities  who  needs  as- 
sistance forced  into  an  inappropriate 
environment.  Our  challenge  is  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  the  nine  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion that  most  of  us  can  agree  upon, 
and  to  work  to  get  that  solution  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  thrust 
of  this  legislation  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  disabled  individual  has  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  his  or  her  fullest 
potential.  We  believe  that  this  is  not 
true  currently  in  the  institutional  set- 
tings that  so  many  people  are  forced 
into  because  that  is  the  only  setting 
for  which  Medicaid  will  pay. 
Exhibit  1 
Security  for  Paremts:  Monitoring  of 
Group  Homes  by  Consumers 

(By  Gerald  Provencal  and  Ruth  Taylor) 

The  adequacy  of  supervision  of  group  and 
roster  homes  is  one  of  the  most  anxiety  pro- 
voking uncertainties  for  parents  considering 
community  placement  for  their  child.  When 
community  based  residential  programs  are 
advocated  for  people  with  developmental 
disabilities,  there  is  one  question  which  can 
always  be  anticipated,  "How  can  you  moni- 
tor homes  scattered  all  over  the  city?"  This 
issue  is  raised,  not  only  by  the  critics  of 
group  homes,  but  also  by  those  who  support 
them. 

The  concern  over  monitoring  is  legitimate. 
It  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  plea  to  "have 
faith."  Professionals  cannot  expect  parents 
to  feel  even  modest  security  with  place- 
ments unless  they  are  tied  to  a  comprehen- 
sive service  network  which  assures  adequate 
staff,  sound  training,  relevant  standards,  ac- 
cessible support  systems,  ample  funding,  ac- 
countability, and  more. 

It  would  benefit  agencies  to  recognize  that 
there  is  an  important  oversight  role  to  be 
played  by  the  "candid  consumer."  And  when 
encouraged,  this  role  can  lead  to  improved 
programs  which  parents  may  come  to  trust 
more  fully. 

Consumer  candor  has  a  significant  place 
in  human  service  systems.  Although  individ- 
uals within  organizations  might  be  conscien- 
tious personally,  and  safeguards  might  exist 
in  policy,  the  organizations  themselves  are 
not  inherently  empathetic.  They  cannot  be 
expected  automatically  to  maintain  proce- 
dures which  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
their  clients.  Unless  they  are  monitored 
carefully,  even  social  service  agencies  can 
become  indifferent  to  the  very  people  they 
exist  to  serve. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  other  "candid  con- 
sumers" utilized  in  a  group  home  monitor- 
ing capacity  have  enhanced  one  agency's 
ability  to  provide  services,  and  quieted  much 
of  the  distress  aroused  by  the  question, 
"How  can  you  monitor  homes  scat- 
tered .  .  .?" 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  MONITORING  HOMES 

By  the  spring  of  1979,  the  Macomb-Oak- 
land Regional  Center's  community  place- 
ment program  for  i>eopIe  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  had  grown  to  include  over 
three  hundred  individuals  living  in  small 
group  homes.  The  staff  and  providers  of 
these  homes  had  received  numerous  awards 


and  accolades,  and  the  program  was  receiv- 
ing widespread  recognition  for  quality. 

The  Regional  Center  staff,  representing  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines,  regularly  moni- 
tored each  placement.  Nevertheless,  the  Re- 
gional Center  and  its  placement  providers 
were  occasionally  criticized  by  parents 
about  things  which  had  escaped  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  professionals.  A  broken  shutter,  a 
staff  member  cooking  in  his  or  her  bare 
feet,  or  the  beginnings  of  an  institutional 
atmosphere  might  clearly  evade  the  glance 
of  the  group  home  social  worker  looking  for 
improvement  in  an  individual  client.  These 
concerns  never  failed  the  attention  of 
family  members  visiting  on  Sundays,  howev- 
er. 

There  was  tremendous  potential  for  the 
client's  relatives  to  offer  a  contribution  to 
the  group  home  system. 

A  series  of  meetings  were  held  between 
Regional  Center  administration,  group 
home  providers,  and  key  members  of  the 
local  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  in  an 
effort  to  incorporate  this  perspective  into 
the  program.  The  objective  was  to  create  a 
formal  (yet  workable)  oversight  role  for  par- 
ents and  guardians.  The  result  of  these 
meetings  was  the  creation  of  the  Macomb- 
Oakland  Regional  Center's  Parent  Monitor- 
ing Committee. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MODEL 

A.  Structure  and  Assignments:  The  Parent 
Monitoring  Committee  is  made  up  of  over 
thirty  members— comprised  of  parents  or 
guardians  who  volunteered  and  were  chosen 
by  the  Regional  Center  who  felt  they  could 
be  "counted  on"  to  be  responsible  to  the 
program.  There  is  a  core  group  whose  spe- 
cific duties  are  to  establish  committee 
policy,  hold  monthly  meetings,  write  cri- 
tiques of  each  home  visited,  train  new  moni- 
tors, and  carry  out  their  own  monitoring  as- 
signments. Companion  monitors— non-core 
members— perform  the  same  observational 
tasks,  but  have  less  administrative  responsi- 
bility when  the  visit  has  been  completed. 

Teams  comprised  of  one  core  member  and 
one  companion  monitor  are  given  an  assign- 
ment for  each  group  home.  Monitors  do  not 
visit  homes  where  there  relatives  or  wards 
reside,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  group  home  program.  This 
policy  was  developed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
charge  that  the  monitor's  suggestions  were 
emotionally  based,  and  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  Visits  are  made  approximately 
every  two  months. 

B.  Home  Evaluation:  The  monitor's  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  evaluate  the  "feel " 
of  each  home;  its  appearance,  atmosphere, 
warmth  and  overall  sensitivity  to  important 
areas  in  the  home's  operation  and  the  resi- 
dent's well-being.  Quote  deliberately,  moni- 
tors do  not  assess  individual  client  pro- 
grams, procedure  compliance,  or  perform- 
ance toward  standards  that  are  to  be  re- 
viewed by  other  agencies. 

The  monitors  are  expected  to  look  at  each 
house  and,  in  effect,  ask  themselves  how  it 
compares  with  their  own,  homes  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  and  their  personal 
notion  of  what  a  group  home  should  offer 
its  residents. 

The  expression  of  varied  tastes,  values 
and  curiosities  between  monitors  is  encour- 
aged. This  subjectivity  could  be  a  problem  if 
one  were  seeking  a  "clinical"  critique  of 
each  home.  It  has  been  our  experience,  how- 
ever, that  a  range  of  perspectives  is  very 
helpful.  In  fact,  the  viewpoint  most  lacking 
in  standard  evaluation  efforts  is  one  which 
reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  local  communi- 
ty. 


For  this  reason,  the  criteria  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  homes  was  established  by  the  core 
members.  It  is  a  composite  of  expectations 
rooted  loosely  in  normalization  principles 
and  middle  class  values. 

Specific  areas  are  given  attention  to  each 
visit:  home  appearance,  meals,  security, 
laundry,  general  environment,  staff,  support 
services,  and  resident  rights.  The  monitors' 
guidelines  include  suggested  questions 
which  the  team  members  might  ask  them- 
selves. The  following  are  sample  questions 
in  three  of  the  categories: 

RESIDENTS  RIGHTS 

"To  what  extent  do  residents  have  the 
choice  to  govern  their  own  lives  when  it 
comes  to  the  selection  of  their  room,  room- 
mate, meals,  and  daily  routine?" 

•Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
people  in  this  home  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
dignity  about  themselves  and  feelings  of 
self-worth?" 

GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 

'Overall,  Is  the  home  and  yard  clean,  well- 
maintained,  cluttered,  barren,  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  neighborhood?" 

'Is  there  sufficient  space  for  an  individual 
to  pursue  a  quiet  activity  in  the  home?" 

STAFF 

"Did  the  staff  appear  interested,  pleasant, 
or  indifferent  to  their  jobs?" 

"Did  the  staff  seem  to  respect  the  privacy 
and  dignity  of  the  residents?" 

The  monitors  prepare  a  written  report 
after  completing  each  visit.  They  make  a 
careful  point  of  accentuating  areas  they  feel 
are  outstanding,  either  in  a  positive  regard 
or  those  in  need  of  attention.  The  reports 
are  discussed  at  the  monitor's  monthly 
meetings,  with  recommendations  for  action 
decided  on  that  time. 

C.  Monitoring  Aids:  In  an  effort  to  show 
support  for  the  project  and  to  facilitate  the 
committee's  undertaking,  the  Regional 
Center  supplies  many  necessary  items. 

1.  All  core  monitors  receive  photo  identifi- 
cation cards. 

2.  Mileage  costs  are  reimbursed  at  the 
State  approved  rate  per  mile. 

3.  Private  office  space,  furnishings,  locked 
files,  and  telephones  are  provided,  as  well  as 
ample  stationery,  photocopying,  and  post- 
age privileges. 

4.  Maps,  photographs  and  directions  to  all 
homes  are  given. 

RESULTS 

Since  its  inception,  the  parent  monitors 
have  made  over  fifteen  hundred  group 
home  visits,  and  filed  as  many  reports.  They 
have  recommended  an  average  of  five  im- 
provements for  each  home  per  year,  and 
report  that  a  vast  majority  of  their  sugges- 
tions have  been  implemented. 

The  program  has  been  welcomed  by  indi- 
vidual parents,  copied  and  improved  upon 
by  several  local  chapters  of  the  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens,  and  adopted  by  the 
State  office  of  the  ARC. 

Although  group  home  providers  were 
skeptical  in  the  beginning,  they  are  now 
fully  accepting.  Some  point  out  that  the 
parent  monitors  have  been  able  to  get 
things  for  their  homes  that  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining. 

DIFFICULTIES 

While  the  monitoring  efforts  have  been 
successful,  there  have  also  been  points  of 
friction.  The  monitors.  Regional  Center, 
and  group  home  staff  will  occasionally  clash 
over  described  conditions  and  recommenda- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  no  clear  way  to 


eliminate  disagreement  on  what  constitutes 
an  "unkempt"  recreation  room,  a  yard  need- 
ing "better"  landscaping,  or  a  worker  who 
appears  to  have  an  "attitude"  problem.  The 
most  successful  way  of  dealing  with  these 
differences  of  opinion  has  been  to  talk  them 
out.  The  goal  of  the  discussions  is  to  at- 
tempt to  separate  contrasting  values  and 
personal  taste  from  matters  of  necessity. 

Also,  those  responsible  for  managing  the 
homes  being  monitored  often  feel  a  general 
defensiveness.  It  is  hard  for  staff  to  take 
criticism  impersonally,  as  it  ultimately  is  a 
reflection  on  them,  a  reflection  of  inadequa- 
cy or  in  attention.  For  this  reason,  monitors 
are  encouraged  to  point  out  positive  quali- 
ties as  well  as  negative  ones.  By  tempering 
the  fault-finding  with  complimentary  recog- 
nition and  by  treating  the  staff  respectfully, 
the  defensiveness  is  minimized. 

CONTIDENTIALITY 

There  is  the  ever-present  issue  of  confi- 
dentiality in  group  homes.  Although  moni- 
tors do  not  read  home  records,  they  do 
enter  the  private  world  of  citizens  whose 
confidentiality  must  be  protected.  Monitors 
are  cautioned  to  keep  in  mind  that  what 
begins  as  an  honest  attempt  to  protect  cli- 
ents can  easily  slide  into  infringement.  Just 
by  entering  a  home,  they  are  being  given 
access  to  information  about  people's  lives, 
and  must  be  responsible  about  not  abusing 
that  trust.  Understandably,  many  clients 
are  reluctant  to  have  people  coming  into 
their  homes— looking  into  their  bedrooms 
while  evaluating  cleanliness  standards  for 
example.  For  this  reason,  monitors  only 
come  to  homes  where  all  the  residents  and 
or  guardians  have  approved  of  the  visits. 
Additional  safeguards  have  been  incorporat- 
ed to  keep  rights  from  being  trampled  on  in 
the  name  of  "good  intentions." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MONITORING 

When  the  monitoring  project  was 
launched,  it  was  acknowledged  that  it  might 
be  challenged  as  unnecessary.  The  profes- 
sional community  could  see  it  as  duplicating 
their  work.  But,  there  were  potential  bene- 
fits that  made  the  experiment  worthwhile. 

Greater  trust  in  community  placement 
staff  and  the  programs  could  occur  for  fami- 
lies and  guardians.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  materialize  from  the  staff  being  seen 
as  having  "nothing  to  hide"  and  being  open 
to  suggestions.  The  more  frequently  con- 
sumer representatives  (monitors)  visited 
homes,  the  more  likely  they  would  be  to 
gain  respect  and  understanding  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  group  home  work,  and  the  sincerity 
of  staff  who  followed  through  on  monitor 
recommendations.  This  would,  in  turn,  be 
passed  along  through  the  ARC  membership, 
and  shared  with  other  family  members. 

Increased  trust  and  respect  has  resulted. 
Parent  monitors  report  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  more  aware  of  the  complexity  and  the 
rigor  of  the  work  done,  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  workers  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  project.  This  increased  regard  is 
communicated  to  the  ARC  membership. 
Indeed,  the  local  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the 
monitoring  project  is  the  very  best  thing  we 
have  ever  done." 

Monitors  often  serve  as  intermediaries. 
Relatives  of  group  home  residents  contact 
them  on  occasion  and  ask  for  confidential 
assistance  on  matters  they  feel  reluctant  to 
bring  to  staff  attention.  For  example,  when 
visiting  her  child,  one  parent  noticed  that 
there  was  little  food  in  the  refrigerator  of 
the  home.  She  did  not  want  to  confront  the 
staff  about  it,  afraid  to  sound  like  a  "com- 


plainer."  She  was  also  worried  that  her 
child's  treatment  might  be  affected  If  she 
made  the  staff  angry. 

The  women  made  a  call  to  the  monitoring 
committee,  and  asked  them  to  examine  the 
situation  the  next  time  they  monitored  the 
home.  The  committee  did  find,  in  fact,  that 
the  staff  was  not  doing  adequate  shopping, 
and  recommended  that  they  buy  more  food 
in  the  future.  Monitors  are  being  viewed  In 
a  helpful  capacity  by  the  residents  of  group 
homes  and  their  guardians.  More  and  more 
often,  they  are  entrusted  with  problems  and 
concerns,  and  their  ability  to  change  condi- 
tions is  gaining  respect. 

Community  liaison  workers  report  positive 
reactions  to  the  program  ranging  from 
placement  opponents  having  one  less  thing 
to  complain  about,  to  being  openly  relieved 
that  the  monitors  will  be  watching  over  the 
group  homes.  The  community  can  see  that 
the  monitors  genuinely  care  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  homes  and  the  treatment  the  resi- 
dents receive. 

It  was  apparent  that  families  were  going 
to  "monitor"  the  homes  their  members  were 
living  in,  regardless  of  what  any  agency  did. 
It  seemed  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the 
point  of  view  of  family  members  who  care 
both  about  the  personal  care  their  relatives 
receive  and  the  quality  of  the  home  in 
which  they  live.  Their  perspective  was  dif- 
ferent enough  from  a  professional's  for 
them  to  notice  areas  needing  attention  that 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked  or  consid- 
ered irrelevant.  Further,  these  otherwise 
neglected  areas  could  well  be  the  ones 
which  could  anger  the  neighbor  or  casual 
observer.  For  example,  an  over-worked  staff 
person  might  be  too  busy  caring  for  a  client 
to  notice  peeling  paint  or  an  overgrown 
lawn.  Neglect  of  external  conditions  might 
make  the  neighbors  feel  that  they  do  not 
want  group  homes  in  thier  area. 

The  formal  monitoring  process  has  result- 
ed in  scores  of  home  repairs  and  other  phys- 
ical improvements.  Windows,  carpets,  storm 
doors,  and  shrubbery,  for  example,  have 
been  replaced.  In  some  cases,  schedules  for 
meals  and  bedtime  have  become  more  per- 
sonalized because  of  monitor  suggestions. 
Likewise,  questions  asked  about  leisure  and 
social  pursuits  for  particular  individuals 
have  sometimes  led  to  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  client. 

Monitors  now  have  an  accepted  role  and 
platform,  and  their  observations  have  been 
taken  more  seriously  than  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  case.  Requests  for  correction 
have  been  received  more  agreeably— less  as 
"overprotective"  or  highly  personal  com- 
plaints—than they  would  be  coming  from  a 
single  family  or  an  individual  professional. 

While  the  monitors  have  brought  about 
many  improvements  in  individual  homes, 
perhaps  their  largest  contribution  is  simply 
one  of  presence.  Families  with  relatives  in 
placement  report  that  they  feel  greater  se- 
curity in  the  program  knowing  that  in  addi- 
tion to  professionals,  the  toughest  critics  In 
the  world  will  have  a  formal  say  in  what 
goes  on. 


SENATOR  HAWKINS*  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized  to  read 
Senator  Hawkins'  statement. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hawkins,  I  wish  to 
present  the  following  statement: 

Mexican  Drug  Trafficking:  A  Serious 
Problem  of  Crisis  Proportion 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
old  chestnut  that  goes  this  way:  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success. "  There's  a  great  deal 
of  truth  In  that  saying  when  applied  to  drug 
trafficking.  The  combined  agency  task  force 
under  the  overall  command  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  been  a  dramatic  success. 
When  created.  80  percent  of  the  Illicit  drugs 
entering  the  United  States  came  through 
south  Florida.  But  smugglers  have  learned 
that  it  is  tough  to  unload  their  Insidioua 
cargo  in  my  home  state  without  a  high  risk 
of  detection  and  seizure.  Their  first  step  was 
to  move  farther  north,  moving  narcotics  by 
boat  and  plane  into  North  Carolina.  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia.  From  those  points  drugs 
would  be  transshipped  to  the  large  consum- 
ing cities.  However,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  cracked  down  there  also  and  traf- 
fickers have  learned  that  the  southeastern 
United  States  is  no  longer  an  easy  access 
route  to  narco-dollars.  The  offshoot  is  that 
many  drug  smuggling  o|}erations  have  been 
shifted  to  the  southwestern  border  of  the 
U.S..  creating  an  altogether  new  set  of  prob- 
lems. 

Customs  Commissioner  William  von  Raab 
described  the  southwestern  border  as  "a  se- 
rious problem  of  crisis  proportion. "  In 
recent  months,  U.S.  agents  responsible  for 
narcotics  enforcement  have  made  35  sei- 
zures of  drugs  from  vessels  and  31  seizures 
from  airborne  penetrations.  They  have  de- 
tected 132  stashhouses,  warehouses  for  stor- 
age of  drugs,  ranging  in  size  from  modest 
huts  to  plush  haciendas.  And  they  have 
charted  472  clandestine  air  strips,  north  and 
south  of  the  U.S. -Mexican  border. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  building 
a  high  wall  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico 
with  the  aim  of  solving  the  drug  and  Immi- 
gration problems  at  one  fell  swoop.  But  this 
is  hardly  practical  along  a  2,000-mile  border 
and  not  particularly  desirable  either.  But  it 
is  obvious  to  me  that  we  must  commit  more 
resources  to  that  trouble  spot— more  Cus- 
toms agents,  more  border  patrolmen,  more 
immigration  officers.  And  those  agents  must 
have  state-of-the-art  technology  with  which 
to  match  wits  with  narcotics  smugglers.  One 
thing  they  need  expeditiously  Is  more  detec- 
tion aircraft  and  Improved  radar.  The  radar 
In  general  usage  detects  planes  flying  at 
14.000  feet  and  above,  but  not  at  the  S.OOO 
feet  preferred  by  smugglers.  All  the  traf- 
fickers have  to  do  is  fly  low  across  the 
border,  drop  off  their  nefarious  cargo  and 
then  sally  back  to  safe  haven  in  Mexico.  We 
need  radar  with  the  capability  of  detecting 
low  flying  aircraft  and  radar  balloons  of  the 
kind  that  help  protect  the  Florida  border 
from  encroachment  by  drug-carrying  air- 
craft. Improved  radar  and  radar-equipped 
balloons,  with  the  capacity  to  look  up  and 
down  as  well  as  sideways,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  valuable  weapons  in  the  war 
against  drugs  If  installed  on  the  southwest- 
em  border.  Also  tighter  restrictions  might 
be  applied  to  the  corridors  that  Incoming 
planes  could  use.  limiting  access  points 
which  would  give  our  drug  fighters  a  better 
chance  of  monitoring  the  flight  patterns  of 
suspicious  aircraft. 

Drug  trafficking  always  brings  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  corruption,  which  already 
has  become  a  major  problem  in  Mexico,  and 
money  laundering.  This  money  churning 
has  already  spilled  over  the  border  into  the 
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United  States  and  has  resulted  in  a  strange 
breed  of  currency  manipulation.  In  Texas, 
the  money  paid  into  and  received  from  four 
Federal  Reserve  banlu  indicates  significant 
growth  and  currency  surpluses.  In  1985,  for 
example,  the  surplus  doubled  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Federal  Reserve  bank  to  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion. San  Antonio,  Texas'  third  largest  city 
with  a  1982  population  of  768,000  people, 
was  one  of  only  four  Federal  Reserve  banks 
in  the  country  to  have  a  billion  dollar  sur- 
plus. The  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  El  Paso, 
a  prime  border  crossing  community  and 
Texas'  fourth  largest  city  with  a  population 
of  425.259  (1982  census  projection),  had  a 
negative  cash  flow  in  1981  and  1982.  Howev- 
er, in  1984,  when  the  drug  traffic  started 
rolling  in  a  big  way.  the  bank  showed  a 
whopping-  $600  million  surplus.  Also  suspi- 
cious is  the  situation  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  one  of  the  poorest  sections 
of  the  country.  Local  banks  in  that  area 
chalked  up  a  $720  million  increase  in  depos- 
its within  one  year.  Obviously,  these  are 
currency  conditions  that  bear  not  only  look- 
ing into  but  going  over  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb. 

The  only  way  to  combat  narcotics  traffick- 
ing effectively  is  to  throw  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  it  into  jail  and  to  confiscate  their 
assets,  hit  them  where  it  hurts  most,  the 
pocketbook.  As  long  as  it  is  profitable  to 
smuggle  drugs,  people  are  going  to  do  it.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  remove  the 
profit  incentive  from  trafficking.  Then  and 
only  then  will  we  be  making  significant 
headway  in  the  war  against  drugs. 

D  1030 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  statement  of  Senator  Haw- 
kins, who  is  unable  to  be  here  person- 
ally. I  do  not  think  anyone  else  in  this 
Senate  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  problems  of  drug  smuggling  and 
drug  trafficking.  Her  effort  to  do 
something  about  it  is  a  great  tribute  to 
her. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  been  making  a  series  of 
speeches  about  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  On  yesterday  I  was  not  able 
to  be  present  so  I  plan  to  make  two 
speeches  today. 


SDI  IMPACT  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
third  of  this  series  of  speeches  on  SDI 
last  Thursday  I  continued  a  discussion 
of  the  program's  implications  for  arms 
control. 

Today.  I  intend  to  broaden  the  dis- 
cussion by  introducing  some  thoughts 
about  the  impact  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  on  our  national  securi- 
ty in  its  military  dimension.  Specifical- 
ly, I  want  to  discuss  SDI's  effect  on 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence. 


The  purpose  of  arms  control  is  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  al- 
laying fears— mainly,  the  fear  of  a  first 
strike— which  might  cause  gov- 
ernments to  behave  irrationally.  The 
purpose  of  our  military  power  is  to 
induce  other  countries  to  be  very  ra- 
tional indeed,  when  considering  ac- 
tions that  affect  our  security. 

Ideally,  therefore,  arms  control  cre- 
ates conditions  in  which  going  to  war 
is  the  most  unnecessary  step  a  country 
needs  to  consider  in  its  dealings  with 
us.  Military  power  exists  to  make  sure 
that  going  to  war  against  us  is  also  the 
most  foolish  of  choices,  because  it 
would  be  followed  by  devastating 
retaliation. 

What  this  implies  is  simply  that  the 
ability  to  deter  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  a  policy  aimed  at  keeping  the 
peace.  Certainly,  that  was  one  of  the 
most  indelible  lessons  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  it  is  a  concept  which 
has  been  at  the  core  of  all  American 
thought  about  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The  notion  that  we  must  preserve 
peace  by  maintaining  the  ability  to 
make  war— especially  nuclear  war— is 
disconcerting  to  many  people.  Until 
now.  however,  it  has  been  reluctantly 
accepted  by  the  mainstream  in  Ameri- 
can political  life  as  a  harsh  necessity, 
without  which  the  world  would  be 
much  more  dangerous.  Until  now.  the 
only  radical  challenge  to  the  concept 
of  deterrence  had  come  from  the  far 
left  as  a  call  for  unilateral  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Now.  however,  the  far  right  has  its 
own  radical  proposal  for  escaping  the 
necessity  of  deterrence,  and  that  is  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  in  its  most 
extreme  form.  Even  though  some  of 
its  proponents  argue  that  SDI  is  in- 
tended to  enhance  deterrence,  most 
argue  that  it  is  intended  to  replace  de- 
terrence through  threat  of  retaliation. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  looks  to  SDI 
as  the  means  by  which  defense  dis- 
places offense  as  the  mainstay  of  our 
strategy. 

Just  how  this  transition  is  supposed 
to  occur  is  very  obscure.  One  ap- 
proach, consistent  with  the  President's 
descriptions  of  SDI.  is  that  although 
nuclear  weapons  may  continue  to 
exist,  they  will  be  neutralized  by  de- 
fensive technologies,  and  become  use- 
less. Another  approach,  consistent 
with  other  things  the  President  has 
said,  is  that  once  SDI  technology  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  nuclear 
powers  will  clear  the  way  for  it  by  get- 
ting rid  of  their  weapons  in  advance. 

Either  way,  this  amounts  to  making 
policy  by  hoping  for  miracles.  And 
that  is  fair  enough,  but  with  one 
caveat:  until  the  miracles  occur,  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  undermine  the 
real-world  arrangements  upon  which 
our  survival  and  security  depend. 


How  then,  shall  we  explain  the  at- 
tacks made  by  officials  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  concept 
of  deterrence,  as  both  immoral  and 
lacking  in  credibility?  How  shall  we  ex- 
plain reckless  administration  com- 
ments regarding  ICBM  modernization, 
to  the  effect  that  the  money  would  be 
better  spent  on  SDI?  And  how  shall 
we  explain  efforts  to  entice  our  allies 
into  the  hope  that  they,  too,  can  be 
made  immune  to  nuclear  attack? 

What  it  means  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, dazzled  by  the  glow  of  its  own 
promises,  no  longer  esteems  our  strate- 
gic doctrine  enough  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  to  assure  its  continuity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  already 
seems  to  hold  that  doctrine  in  con- 
tempt, and  is  taking  steps  to  weaken 
its  influence,  even  before  there  is  any 
certainty  of  an  adequate  successor. 

This  is  the  same  contempt  for  the 
past,  the  same  impatience  with 
present  forms,  and  the  same  blind 
faith  in  a  future  prescribed  by  dogma 
that  have  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
zealots.  It  explains  the  untiring  efforts 
we  experience  on  the  part  of  those 
who  want  the  President  to  cashier 
SALT  II;  it  explains  their  efforts  to 
decompose  the  ABM  Treaty;  and  it  ex- 
plains their  mischevious  assault  upon 
our  fragile  concensus  regarding  ICBM 
modernization. 

Because  they  blindly  believe  that  sci- 
ence can  produce  the  President's  per- 
fect defense,  they  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
will  show.  Rather,  they  feel  com- 
pelled—in advance— to  destroy  all  com- 
peting options  for  the  country,  so  that 
only  their  preferred  course  remains. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  an  entirely 
different  projection  about  SDI— 
coming  so  far  not  from  the  President, 
but  from  the  technologists  and  prag- 
matists  out  there  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. That  Ls  the  version  of  space-based 
defenses  which  concedes  that  perfec- 
tion is  a  matter  for  the  distant  future; 
and  which  aims  instead  for  no  more 
than  a  level  of  performance  which 
would  complicate  a  Soviet  first-strike. 

This  approach,  they  tell  us,  is— 
unlike  the  President's  dream— not  an 
attack  on  the  concept  of  deterrence, 
but  an  effort  to  powerfully  reinforce 
it.  Perhaps.  But  before  conceding  that 
point,  there  are  a  few  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  I  plan  to  raise 
those  questions  in  my  next  speech. 


COMMENDING  SENATOR  GORE 
ON  SDI  REMARKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  on  the 
speeches  he  is  making  on  SDI.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  first  speech 
he  gave  and  it  was  a  real  blockbuster. 
If  Senators  would  read  any  one  speech 
given  this  year,  in  my  view,  they  could 
learn  more  from  the  speech  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  about 
SDI  than  any  other.  I  think  the 
speech  he  gave  this  morning  is  an  ex- 
cellent foUowup. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND 

THE  ARMS  RACE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  force  in  American  life  today  has 
the  power  to  persuade  American  lead- 
ers that  it  is  time  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race?  Is  it  the  desire  for  peace? 
No.  Love  of  our  fellow  man?  No.  Fear 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  that  might  end 
all  life  on  Earth  Including  our  own? 
No.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Senator,  it 
is  none  of  these  cosmic  forces.  Our 
best  hope  for  the  end  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  the  simple,  prosaic,  com- 
monsense  realization  that  we  just 
plain  cannot  afford  it.  If  President 
Reagan  stands  by  his  resolve  to  veto 
any  proposed  tax  increase  the  struggle 
to  stop  the  arms  race  is  half  won. 
What  wiU  the  other  half  require?  That 
should  be  easy.  It  requires  that  our 
top  national  leadership  recognize  the 
colossal,  stunning  cost  of  the  arms 
race. 

Critics  might  say  we  will  stop  the 
arms  race  because  we  are  too  cheap  to 
pay  for  it.  That  does  not  bother  this 
Senator  at  all.  I  can  think  of  more  in- 
sulting reasons,  such  as  the  charge 
that  we  lack  courage.  We  do  not  really 
believe  In  the  sanctity  of  freedom.  We 
put  our  own  safety  above  love  we  owe 
our  country.  Let  it  be  said  this  genera- 
tion of  leaders  refused  to  fight  and 
win  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  not  because  we  lacked  patri- 
otism, not  because  we  did  not  love  our 
country,  not  because  we  did  not 
oppose  Godless  communism,  not  be- 
cause we  did  not  cherish  freedom  but 
simply  because  we  were  too  cheap,  too 
stingy,  too  Scroogelike.  We  just  did 
not  want  to  pay  more  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  thinks  this 
Senator  is  being  coy  or  sarcastic  they 
are  wrong.  I  mean  it.  We  should  stop 
this  runaway  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  pay  higher 
and  higher  taxes.  And  how  should  we 
stop  it?  Gramm,  Rudman,  Hollings. 
that  is  how.  The  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Deficit  Reduction  Act  forces  this 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  present  $200 
billion  budget  deficit  in  5  years.  Now 
Phil  Grahm,  Warren  Rudman.  sind 
Fritz  Hollings  are  three  Senators 
who  are  each  and  all  earnestly  com- 
mitted to  a  strong  American  military 


force.  Each  of  those  three  Senators 
has  a  strong  and  consistent  record  of 
working  and  speaking  and  voting  to 
pour  more  resources  into  building  up 
America's  military  capability.  But 
each  favors  cutting  the  deficit  by  $40 
bUllon  every  year  for  the  next  5  years. 
And  each  proposes  a  tax  increase. 

So  how  do  we  comply  with  the  man- 
dated and  drastic  cuts  in  spending 
while  still  pouring  hvmdreds  of  billions 
in  the  increasingly  costly  arms  race? 
How  do  we  do  it  without  a  tax  in- 
crease? How?  There  is  a  simple  certain 
answer.  We  stop  the  arms  race.  How? 

How  do  we  stop  the  arms  race? 
Answer:  arms  control.  Comprehensive, 
verifiable,  vigorously  enforced  arms 
control.  But  does  not  that  require  ne- 
gotiations and  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union?  Sure  it  does.  Can  we 
trust  the  Soviets  to  honor  their  word? 
Under  a  single  condition  we  can.  We 
can  only  trtist  the  Soviets  to  honor 
their  word  to  the  extent  that  doing  so 
is  in  the  clear  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  compliance  with  an  arms 
control  treaty  that  would  stop  the  pro- 
duction or  deployment  of  new  Soviet 
or  American  nuclear  weapons  be  in  the 
clear  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
You  bet  your  life.  It  sure  is.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  faces  the  same 
economic  problem  we  do.  only  more  so. 
The  arms  race  is  choking  off  the  de- 
velopment of  their  economy.  It  is 
doing  even  more  harm  in  Russia  than 
to  America.  Why?  Two  reasons.  First, 
the  Russian  economy  is  only  55  per- 
cent as  productive  as  the  American 
economy.  They  produce  about  half  as 
much  as  we  do.  So  an  equal  economic 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  about 
twice  as  costly  for  their  economy  as  It 
is  for  ours.  Second,  the  Russian  econo- 
my is  far  behind  the  United  States  in 
technology.  The  Defense  Department 
reported  to  the  Congress  this  year 
that  in  the  20  most  important  military 
technologies  the  United  States  leads  in 
14.  The  two  superpowers  are  tied  in 
six.  The  U.S.S.R.  leads  in  none.  This 
Soviet  shortcoming  makes  the  eco- 
nomic task  of  competition  with  the 
United  States  in  the  arms  race  even 
more  difficult 

But  why  won't  the  Soviets  continue 
to  take  whatever  resources  they  need 
from  their  industrial  economy  and 
pour  those  resources  into  the  military? 
The  answer  is  that  they  cannot.  Their 
future  military  power  depends  on 
their  economic  power.  They  know 
that.  So  will  the  Soviet  Union  keep  an 
agreement  to  stop  the  arms  race  that 
is  so  clearly  in  their  interest  to  keep? 
They  will.  The  end  of  the  arms  race 
means  greater  growing  security  from  a 
nuclear  war  for  both  superpowers. 
And,  of  course,  it  also  means  a  strong- 
er, more  productive  economy  for  both. 
Sometimes  it  pays  to  be  cheap,  and 
this  is  one  of  those  times. 


THE  MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  PHYSI- 
CIAN PAYMENT  REFORM  CAN 
BE  ACCOMPLISHED  PAINLESS- 
LY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  a  move  by 
Medicare  to  begin  paying  physicians 
based  upon  their  resource  costs  in  per- 
forming procedures  will  be  a  painless 
way  to  reform  Medicare. 

Ever  since  the  administration  Indi- 
cated its  concern  regarding  a  congres- 
sional proposal  for  a  physician  pay- 
ment conunission  to  develop  a  fee 
schedule  for  physicians  based  upon 
their  resource  costs— often  referred  to 
as  a  relative  value  scale— physician 
groups  and  others  critical  of  Medi- 
care's payment  system  have  attempted 
to  portray  a  fee  schedule  based  upon 
such  a  resource  base  as  an  incremental 
change  in  Medicare's  payment  policy. 

Advocates  tend  to  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  such  an  RVS  system 
may  produce  for  certain  groups  of 
physicians,  arguing  that  it  will  simply 
increase  payment  somewhat  for  so- 
called  cognitive  services— time  spent 
interviewing,  counseling  and  educating 
a  patient— and  decrease  payment 
somewhat  for  surgical  or  technological 
procedures. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  moving 
in  that  direction,  advocates  have 
downplayed  the  changes  in  reimburse- 
ment that  might  result. 

Consider  these  charts  adapted  from 
the  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  report  on  physician  payment 
reform  options.  Using  the  resource 
cost  estimates  developed  so  far  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  CBO 
concluded  that: 

Medicare  would  cut  the  payment 
opthalmologists  now  receive  for  cata- 
ract extraction— an  average  $1,000— by 
a  whopping  86  percent  to  $150. 

Suregons  implanting  pacemakers 
would  be  reduced  76  percent  from  the 
present  average  of  $1,060  to  $256. 

And  a  coronary  artery  bypass  oper- 
ation would  be  reimbursed  60  percent 
less— $1,200  instead  of  the  going  rate, 
$3,000. 

If  such  reductions  were  implement- 
ed, CBO  notes.  Medicare's  payments 
for  these  services  would  be  about  20 
percent  of  current  payment  levels. 

Congress  may  eventually  choose  to 
move  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  the 
right  direction  to  go.  But  the  current 
commentary  in  Washington  that  such 
a  step  is  either  incremental  or  painless 
is  simply  wrong.  There  will  be  signifi- 
cant redistributions  of  income  that 
will  accompany  any  major  reform  of 
Medicare's  current  payment  system 
for  physicians  and  we  need  to  go  Into 
this  policy  debate  with  no  illusions 
that  there  are  any  easy  answers  on  the 
horizon. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SDI 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  P»resident,  this  is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  of  speeches  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  and,  of 
that  series,  the  second  to  deal  with  the 
military  implications  of  SDI. 

In  my  earlier  comments,  I  concen- 
trated on  the  deleterious  effect  that 
the  President's  vision  of  a  near-perfect 
defense  has  already  had  on  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent.  Certainly,  ad- 
ministration statements  that  charac- 
terize deterrence  as  immoral  and  im- 
plausible have  not  done  much  good. 
On  the  contrary,  such  criticisms  have 
weakened  support  for  existing  nuclear 
strategy  and  doctrine,  the  better  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  transition  to 
something  radically  new. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  we 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  have  a  defensive 
system  with  capabilities  in  line  with 
the  advance  rhetoric.  What  we  will 
have,  at  most,  is  a  system  capable  only 
of  complicating,  rather  than  thwart- 
ing, a  Soviet  attack.  Its  advocates  con- 
cede that  the  purpose  of  such  a  defen- 
sive system  would  be  to  reinforce, 
rather  than  to  supersede,  a  strategy 
based  on  deterrence. 

But  even  this  more  modest  assertion 
needs  close  scrutiny.  Those  who  are 
pushing  the  idea  of  a  limited  space- 
based  defense  tell  us  that  the  case  for 
it  is  simple  and  intuitively  understand- 
able. Some  defense  is  better  than  no 
defense,  they  assert.  And  anything 
that  adds  to  a  potential  attacker's  un- 
certainty is  likely  to  help  deter  him 
from  undertaking  a  first  strike.  It  is, 
however,  more  complicated  than  that. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Soviet  Union  decides  to  construct  de- 
fenses of  its  own,  on  a  very  broad 
scale— not  necessarily  space  based,  like 
SDI,  but  as  is  more  likely,  one  that  is 
based  on  technologies  that  the  Soviets 
have  well  in  hand.  Among  other 
things,  we  might  expect  them  to 
deploy  that  kind  cf  system  sooner,  and 
with  less  impact  on  other  military 
projects,  than  we  could  deploy  an 
early  SDI  system. 

That  development  in  itself  would 
put  us  behind  the  eight  ball,  by  creat- 
ing   an    interval    during    which    the 


Soviet  Union  would  possess  extensive 
defenses,  while  we  did  not.  Bear  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  while  the  Soviet 
defense  could  be  counted  upon  to  per- 
form at  some  level  of  effectiveness, 
our  system— because  based  on  novel 
technologies  developed  at  breakneck 
speed— might  or  might  not  turn  out  to 
be  useful. 

At  any  rate,  what  are  the  con3e- 
quences  of  this  development?  One  of 
our  great  fears  has  been  that  a  Soviet 
first  strike  could  destroy  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  ICBM  force,  if  not  now, 
then  later,  as  Soviet  missile  accuracies 
improve.  Our  ace  in  the  hole  against 
such  an  attack  is  the  U.S.  submarine 
based  missile  force.  Right  now,  those 
missiles  would  have  a  free  ride  to  their 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
all  of  them— except  those  located  in  or 
aroimd  Moscow— are  undefended. 

But  if  the  Soviets  were  to  set  up  an 
area  defense,  then  our  second-strike 
retaliatory  forces  at  sea  could  be  dis- 
counted by  whatever  effectiveness  the 
Soviet  defenses  achieve.  Would  such  a 
situation  be  tolerable?  Almost  certain- 
ly not,  because  it  would  deprive  us  of 
the  ability  to  ensure  deterrance.  And 
what  would  our  response  be?  Possibly, 
we  would  try  to  increase  the  number 
of  strategic  missiles  in  our  arsenal  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  when  asked 
about  this  hypothetical  development, 
responded  unhesitatingly  that  our  im- 
mediate response  would  be  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  offensive  mis- 
sUes  that  we  deploy.  But,  we  would 
also  modify  our  existing  types  of  mis- 
siles to  carry  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
penetrating  Soviet  defenses. 

Some  of  these  devices  are  pretty 
simple  and  easy  to  carry.  But  if  you 
have  to  contend  with  sophisticated  de- 
fenses, you  will  need  sophisiticated 
penetration  aids.  These  could  be  heavy 
enough  to  rival  the  weight  of  real  war- 
heads, which  they  might  weU  have  to 
replace.  And  all  of  them  would  add 
complexity,  which  is  to  say,  they  in- 
crease the  risk  of  mechanical  failure. 

Moreover,  as  we  all  know  United 
States  and  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
forces  are  far  from  being  equal  or  sym- 
metrical. Historically,  we  have  relied 
more  heavily  than  they  on  manned 
bombers.  The  Soviet,  by  contrast,  have 
invested  a  great  deal  in  heavy  ICBM's. 
As  a  result,  there  are  inequalities  or 
assymetries  in  the  area  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles, assymetries  which  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering 
the  effect  of  deploying  defensive  sys- 
tems. 

The  effect  of  these  asymmetries  is 
such  that  if  both  superpowers  begin  to 
deploy  defenses,  then  the  United 
States  must  deploy  a  defensive  capa- 
bility superior  at  any  given  time  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to 
remain  in  a  condition  of  approximate 
balance  with  them.  Now,  it  might  con- 
ceivably turn  out  that  our  untested 
SDI  technologies  can  be  put  up  faster, 


and  perform  better,  than  Soviet  de- 
fenses based  on  ABM  technology.  But 
that  is  unlikely.  But  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  prudence  to  stake  our  national  secu- 
rity on  it. 

All  in  aU,  the  fact  is  that  a  little  bit 
of  defense  may,  indeed,  be  worse,  not 
better,  than  no  defense  at  all.  With 
that  conclusion  in  mind,  we  would 
have  to  look  at  the  idea  of  partial  de- 
fenses in  a  new  light:  We  would  have 
to  see  them  as  a  venture  full  of  risk 
for  the  United  States,  which  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  very  compel- 
ling motives. 

Well,  if  the  system  we  get  is  admit- 
tedly not  able  to  protect  the  populace, 
what  is  it  supposed  to  do?  As  I  said 
before,  the  answer  to  that  is,  typically, 
to  "complicate  a  Soviet  attack."  But 
an  attack  against  what? 

Possibly,  against  cities,  of  course.  Al- 
though that  seems  to  be  a  losing  game, 
since,  if  the  first  warhead  does  not  do 
the  job,  the  second,  or  the  third,  or 
the  fourth  will.  If  the  target  were  New 
York  or  Moscow,  one  might  deliberate- 
ly expend  100  warheads  if  that  is  what 
it  took  to  get  through— and  consider- 
ing the  value  of  such  targets,  that 
would  not  be  much  of  a  price  to  pay,  if 
that  was  the  target. 

The  only  real  purpose  of  SDI  in  its 
limited  form,  therefore,  is  to  protect 
what  are  loosely  termed  our  "strategic 
assets."  These,  in  turn,  break  down 
into  a  relatively  small  set  of  command 
and  control  targets,  a  somewhat  larger 
set  of  airfields,  and  so  on.  But  the  cen- 
tral meaning  of  the  term  "strategic 
asset"  is  more  concretely  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "ICBM  silo."  And  so,  we  fi- 
nally come  down  to  brass  tacks.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  limited  space- 
based  defenses  is  the  defense  of  ballis- 
tic missiles. 

But  do  we  actually  need  to  defend 
these  missiles?  Is  it  wise?  And,  if  so,  is 
SDI  the  right  way  to  do  it?  I  will  ad- 
dress these  questions  in  a  subsequent 
speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire,  are  we  still  in  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  We  are  in  morning 
business. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  POLICIES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  much  of  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  does  in  developing  his 
policies  for  this  administration  I  find 
to  be  quite  reckless— sometimes  care- 
less, sometimes  entirely  out  of  context 
with  reality.  Let  me  explain  some  of 
my  concerns  with  President  Reagan 
and  his  policies. 

First  of  all,  with  the  deficits— both 
the  Treasury  deficits  and  the  trade  im- 
balance deficit— I  think  the  policies  of 
the  President  are  taking  chances  that 
are  unnecessary  and  are  quite  reckless 
by  not  moving  directly  to  develop  poli- 
cies that  will  clear  up  these  deficits.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  say  to  us  in  Congress, 
"Well,  don't  spend  so  much."  while  at 
the  same  time  sending  us  a  budget 
which  requires  more  spending  on  both 
foreign  aid  and  defense. 

I  think  these  requests  border  on 
recklessness,  because  Congress  might 
agree  to  them.  The  Senate  did  not 
agree  to  them;  the  House  did  not  agree 
to  them.  But  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed;  both  in  his  request  for 
national  defense  and  for  foreign  aid. 
His  budget  requests  in  both  areas  were 
for  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was 
spent  last  year,  and  I  believe  that  Is 
carelessness  and  reckless  on  the  part 
of  the  President. 

As  to  the  trade  imbalance,  it  does 
not  do  much  good  for  the  White 
House  to  just  say,  well,  any  trade  bill— 
the  latest  one  is  one  that  the  House 
committee  has  approved  and  will  soon 
consider— that  any  trade  bill  devised 
by  Congress  Is  necessarily  bad  news 
and  immediately  label  it  as  protection- 
ism. There  should  be  corrections  in 
our  trade  policy.  We  should  move 
wisely  and  prudently  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President.  But  again  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  been  careless 
about  developing  a  trade  policy  that 
makes  needed  corrections. 

I  want  to  speak  very  clearly  on  this 
one  point  of  the  President  and  the 
Trade  Ambassador  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  entire  administration 
labeling  almost  any  Democratic  pro- 
posal for  trade  policy  correction  as 
being  protectionism.  As  one  Democrat, 
I  want  to  state  quite  clearly  that  I  be- 
lieve what  we  need  in  corrections  in 
trade  policy  Is  reciprocal  agreements 
between  countries— not  protectionism 
but  reciprocal  agreements,  one  trading 
partner  with  another:  The  United 
States  with  Japan,  the  United  States 
with  Canada,  Canada  with  the  United 
States,  Japan  with  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  with  Latin  American 
countries,  Latin  American  countries 
with  the  United  States;  the  United 
States  with  the  European  Communi- 
ty—we  need  reciprocal  agreements  to 
work  out  whatever  the  inequities  and 
friction  points  exist.  I  believe  that  can 
be  done  and  I  believe  correction  in 
trade  policy  Is  absolutely  essential. 


I  do  not  believe  President  Reagan  is 
leading  the  country  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  simply  saying  our  trade  deficit 
is  going  to  disappear.  The  trade  Imbal- 
ance Is  not  disappearing.  Indeed,  it 
looks  like  It  might  be  increasing  for 
this  year. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  I  think  the  President's  policy 
on  air  travel  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
reckless  for  the  past  several  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  PATCO  strike.  I  still 
am  not  comfortable,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  air  travelers  in  our  airliners 
should  be  too  comfortable,  either, 
with  the  condition  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers at  this  time.  We  tried  to  work 
our  way  out  of  that.  The  administra- 
tion said  the  PATCO  situation  could 
be  corrected  by  hiring  and  training 
new  air  traffic  controllers.  Now  we  are 
finding  out  there  is  some  indication 
that  air  traffic  controllers,  either  for 
lack  of  sufficient  training  or  because 
they  are  working  too  many  hours  are 
taking  some  chances  with  our  airline 
traffic. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  note  with 
the  idea  that  we  make  some  correc- 
tions. If  we  need  to  have  more  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  more  personnel  or 
better  training,  whatever  It  takes,  it  is 
a  small  amount  of  money.  I  think 
trying  to  be  saving  a  few  pennies  In 
this  particular  area  Is  not  very  wise 
and  is  reckless. 

With  regard  to  the  space  program,  I 
think  It  was  reckless  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  push  so  strongly  for  so 
many  shuttle  flights  In  1  calendar 
year,  in  one  12-month  period.  It  was 
almost  inviting  disaster.  I  find  no 
reason  not  to  take  that  into  account. 
Granted  that  we  will  have  no  space 
shuttles  attempting  to  orbit  the  Earth 
during  the  next  several  months;  but  I 
think  during  our  review  of  what  went 
wrong  with  the  space  program  we 
should  also  question  why  It  was  so  im- 
portant for  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  encourage  NASA  to 
have  so  many  shuttle  launchlngs  in  1 
calendar  year.  Ten  to  twelve  space 
shuttle  launchlngs  in  the  calendar 
year  1986  as  was  planned  was  entirely 
too  many.  What  was  the  reason  for 
that? 
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I  also  believe  President  Reagaii's 
policies  have  been  very  reckless,  care- 
less and  neglectful  for  the  farm  econo- 
my and  the  farm  credit  situation.  The 
necessary  requirement  for  the  farm 
economy  Is  improvement  of  commodi- 
ty prices.  Unfortunately,  that  has  not 
happened.  Unfortunately,  commodity 
prices  so  far  in  calendar  year  1986 
appear  to  be  even  weaker  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  That  Is  bad  news  for 
fanners.  It  Is  bad  news  for  their  credi- 
tors. It  Is  bad  news  for  rural  America. 
It  is  bad  news  for  all  of  us  who  want  to 
see  the  most  basic  Industry  in  the 
United  States  make  an  economic  re- 


covery and  regain  some  strength.  That 
is  not  happening,  and  I  believe  the 
President's  program  In  this  regard  is 
entirely  reckless  and  careless.  What  1b 
needed  is  some  cooperation.  Democrat 
with  Republican,  to  see  whether  we 
can  improve  our  agricultural  policies. 

Part  of  a  sounder  agriculture  policy 
would  be  correcting  the  trade  Imbal- 
ance. Part  of  it  would  be  better  lines 
of  credit,  lower  Interest  rates  for  farm- 
ers and  ranch  producers.  This  is  where 
we  need  cooperation. 

Speaking  of  cooperation,  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  that  In  the  bill 
before  us,  hopefully  to  come  up  In  the 
next  few  hours,  H.R.  4515,  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  this 
year,  there  is  a  section  dealing  with 
the  Philippines,  which  would  now  re> 
ceive  some  attention  from  us,  which  it 
not  very  well  plaimed.  It  is  not  very 
well  stated  and  certainly  Lb  not  ade- 
quate. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  cooperation 
between  the  administration  and  those 
of  us  seeking  to  cooperate  with  It. 
there  has  to  be  some  notification  of 
when  they  would  like  to  have  legisla- 
tion addressed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  have  over  the  past  several 
months  worked  as  diligently  as  I  could 
with  the  State  Department,  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  particular- 
ly with  the  Agency  for  International 
E>evelopment  [AID],  to  make  sure  that 
when  recommendations  for  the  Philip- 
pines were  presented  to  Congress  we 
could  agree  on  quantities  of  aid  that 
are  meaningful.  The  aid  request  for 
the  Philippines  unfortunately  Is  not 
very  wise.  It  Is  not  adequate.  It  Is  en- 
tirely Inadequate.  I  see  that  the 
urgent  supplemental  seeks  to  accept 
the  administration's  request,  however 
Inadequate  It  Is;  and  incorporate  it 
into  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  This  has  been  done  without  allow- 
ing for  much  discussion.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  try  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion and  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  see  if  we  can  come  up 
with  a  logical  section  for  the  Philip- 
pines, and  I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon 
that  right  now. 

When  I  say  the  adminUftratlon's  re- 
quest for  the  Philippines  Is  totally  In- 
adequate, that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  I  am  asking  for  a  lot  of  new 
money  for  the  Philippines.  But,  the 
administration  has  moved  to  satisfy 
the  Philippines'  urgent  need  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  some  military  as- 
sistance and  some  food  assistance  In 
an  Inadequate  way.  Let  me  explain 
why  It  Is  Inadequate. 

First  of  all.  they  are  asking  for  $160 
minion  in  new  money,  Just  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  Well.  I  think  there  Is  some 
merit  in  that.  It  is  not  a  large  request 
considering  the  size  of  the  Philippines. 
There  are  55  million  people  living 
there.  There  are  thousands  of  Islands 
that  form  the  country  Itself:  420  of 
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those  islands  are  inhabited,  which 
makes  for  quite  a  large  country  with 
quite  a  large  number  of  people  and 
some  economic  assistance  is  merited. 
But  the  administration's  request  for 
assistance  for  economic  recovery  does 
not  even  cover  what  is  very  essential 
for  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  some 
increase  in  the  sugar  quota.  That  is 
not  in  the  administration's  request. 
That  must  be  addressed.  The  adminis- 
tration has  had  6  or  8  months  in 
which  to  look  this  over  because  not 
only  have  Philippine  officials  been 
making  that  request  but  some  of  us  in 
Congress  have  been  making  that  re- 
quest, particularly  myself  and  Senator 
INOUYE  in  the  Senate. 

The  administration  should  address 
the  urgent  need  for  increasing  the 
sugar  quota  to  the  Philippines.  That  is 
basic  to  economic  recovery  for  them. 

That  is  No.  1.  No.  2,  there  is  a  great 
need  among  the  unemployed  families 
in  the  Philippines  for  food  assistance. 
I  earlier  mentioned  that  there  are  55 
million  people  in  the  Philippines.  Con- 
sider this.  Out  of  those  55  million 
people,  40  percent  of  the  families  are 
either  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
That  says  in  and  of  itself  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  some  assistance,  both 
medical  and  food  but  principally  food. 
The  Philippines  is  a  country  that  has 
during  ordinary  times  quite  good  agri- 
culture production.  However,  they  do 
not  produce  any  milk  in  quantity. 
Dairy  cows  are  not  successful  there  be- 
cause of  climatic  conditions.  They 
cannot  produce  wheat  because  of  cli- 
matic conditions.  It  just  so  happens 
that  in  the  United  States  our  two 
greatest  surpluses  right  now  are  wheat 
and  dairy  products.  They  can  use  it. 
They  should  have  it.  But  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  food  assistance  is 
so  skimpy  that  I  have  earlier  com- 
pared it  to  providing  one  glass  of  milk 
and  a  good,  generous  serving  of  nutri- 
tious American  wheat  for  each  person 
once  a  year  in  the  Philippines.  Now, 
their  food  needs  are  greater  than  that, 
much  greater  than  that.  And  so  the 
administration's  suggestion  for  food 
assistance  is  totally  inadequate. 

I  earlier  said  I  am  not  necessarily 
sajring  let  us  send  the  Philippines  a  lot 
more  money.  I  am  saying  let  us  send 
them  a  lot  more  food,  particularly 
wheat  and  milk  at  this  particular  time. 
We  can  do  that  because  we  already 
have  the  products.  They  are  in  Feder- 
al storage.  It  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  long  range  in  trade  devel- 
opment and  is  certainly  what  the  Phil- 
ippine hungry  families  now  need. 
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Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  facts 
because,  while  I  have  been  trying  to 
cooperate  with  the  administration  in 
developing  whatever  package  they 
want  for  the  Philippines  for  the  past 
several  months,  we  find  that  the  re- 
quest, strangely  enough,  now  ends  up 


with  a  few  lines  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental. 

I  hope  to  work  it  out  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  work  it  out  with 
members  of  the  committee,  so  we  can 
have  a  good  package  for  the  Philip- 
pines, involving  a  sugar  quota  increase, 
involving  assistance  in  food  needs  for 
the  imemployed  or  underemployed 
families  who  are  suffering  from 
hunger,  malnutrition,  or  undernutri- 
tion. 

There  is  a  third  point:  Economic  de- 
velopment is  significantly  part  of  what 
everybody  talks  about  in  regard  to  the 
Philippines  and  assistance  right  now. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  in  this  pack- 
age does  anything  about  economic  de- 
velopment. I  have  mentioned  the  need 
for  increasing  the  sugar  quota.  That  is 
true  economic  redevelopment,  because 
their  sugar  quota,  reduced  in  the  early 
1980's.  at  the  whim  of  the  State  De- 
partment, has  put  them  in  a  desperate 
plight  in  terms  of  sugar  workers  and 
sugar  mills,  both  in  raising  and  proc- 
essing the  sugarcane  to  develop  sugar. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2  in  economic  redevelopment  is, 
where  does  the  capital  come  from?  In 
the  Philippines,  it  should  start  on  the 
land.  They  are  very  much  an  agrarian 
type  of  society,  across  the  main  part  of 
the  country.  They  live  in  rural  areas. 

So  I  am  suggesting  as  a  third  part  of 
this  economic  aid  package  for  the 
Philippines  a  type  of  program  which  I 
would  call  a  bank  for  cooperatives- 
some  people  like  to  call  it  a  founda- 
tion—working with  cooperatives. 

I  suggest  that  of  the  money  that  has 
been  programmed  for  various  purposes 
in  the  Philippines,  about  $10  million 
be  used  to  capitalize  this  bank  for  the 
cooperatives,  this  foundation,  and  that 
it  annually  get  more  cash  infusion  by 
using  some  of  our  surplus  commod- 
ities, wheat  and  dairy  products— wheat 
and  milk,  primarily— to  be  monetized 
in  the  Philippines  to  raise  $50  million 
a  year  for  3  years. 

That  type  of  operation  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  other  countries  successful- 
ly. We  should  utilize  what  we  have. 
We  have  the  wheat  and  the  milk  sit- 
ting in  Federal  storage.  It  can  be 
shipped  there,  donated  to  the  Philip- 
pines, monetized  there,  and  the  money 
can  form  the  capital  for  this  bank  for 
the  cooperatives. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  type  of 
economic  help  for  the  Philippines; 
that  is  the  type  of  package  we  need.  If 
the  administration  can  address  these 
points  and  Senators  are  agreeable  to 
them,  then  I  think  we  can  act  upon 
them  in  this  urgent  supplemental.  But 
to  just  act  upon  a  few  lines  that  do 
very  little  for  the  Philippines  is  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  reckless  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  not  coming  up  with  a 
package  that  is  meaningful. 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  reckless?  The  situ- 
ation in  the  Philippines,  at  best,  is  sort 


of  in  a  flux.  The  new  government  of 
Carazon  Aquino,  the  President  of  the 
Philippines,  is  trjring  to  take  off.  It 
must  take  off.  There  will  be  a  new  con- 
stitution drafted.  There  will  be  elec- 
tion of  all  the  mayors  and  all  the  gov- 
ernors. There  will  be  an  election  for 
their  whole  Parliament.  That  wlU 
occur  over  the  next  6.  7,  or  8  months. 
In  the  meantime  there  Is  a  state  of 
flux. 

The  economy  of  the  Philippines  is 
still  sinking.  It  has  been  in  disrepair, 
in  bad  shape,  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  it  is  not  getting  any  better.  We  do 
have  a  stake  in  terms  of  national  de- 
fense, because  the  Subic  Naval  Base 
and  Clark  Air  Force  Base  are  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  interests, 
but  we  also  have  a  vital  interest  in 
trade.  Trade  with  the  Philippines  has 
been  significant  for  us  in  the  past  and 
has  dwindled  in  the  past  5  years.  It 
should  be  renewed  again,  should  be  in- 
vigorated again,  should  take  off  with 
greater  strength  and  greater  continui- 
ty again.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  do 
that.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
this  package  be  put  together  within 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  have  been  working  with  the 
administration  for  months  on  this,  and 
now  I  find,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is  just  a 
few  lines  in  an  urgent  supplemental 
bill. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  it 
that  way.  We  might  open  a  dialog  on 
this  today.  I  have  taken  this  time  in 
morning  business  to  express  some  of 
my  concerns. 

At  this  time  of  unrest— not  violent 
unrest,  but  uncertainty— in  the  Philip- 
pines because  of  their  economy,  and 
during  the  months  that  they  prepare 
the  countryside  and  all  citizens  there 
to  adopt  a  new  constitution  and  elect 
officials  at  every  level  of  government, 
I  think  a  meaningful  package  for  the 
Philippines  is  absolutely  in  order. 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  down  more  out 
of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  provide  practical 
means  by  increasing  the  sugar  quota 
and  by  utilization  of  the  surpluses  we 
have  in  both  wheat  and  milk,  to  cap- 
italize a  bank  for  the  cooperatives,  for 
economic  redevelopment  in  a  meaning- 
ful way. 

I  think  the  potential  for  doing  that 
is  upon  us;  it  would  be  reckless  and 
unwise  and  careless  not  to  address  the 
situation  in  that  way.  We  do  have  a 
stake  in  the  Philippines  with  respect 
to  our  national  defense  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  a  stake  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  basis  of  trade  which  I 
would  like  to  see  renewed  and  reinvlg- 
orated. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  wise  that 
we  pay  attention  to  these  needs  now.  I 
hope  the  administration,  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  can  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness  of   that  situation   and   deal 


more  cooperatively  with  us  on  these 
matters. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DENY  YASSER  ARAFAT  A  VISA 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
Senator  Frank  R.  Lautenbero  and  I 
are  circulating  a  letter  requesting  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  deny  Yasser 
Arafat  a  visa  to  enter  the  United 
States.  The  Chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  may  be  seek- 
ing this  visa  to  attend  and  address  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Arafat  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
kingpin  of  world  terror;  we  cannot  and 
we  must  not  again  open  our  doors  to 
him. 

On  April  8,  1986,  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  declared  that:  "Various 
elements  of  the  PLO  are  in  the  thick 
of  world  terrorism  and  the  leader  of 
the  PLO,  Yasser  Arafat,  must  ulti- 
mately be  held  responsible  for  their 
action."  Intelligence  reports  link 
Arafat  and  the  PLO  with  terrorist  and 
guerrilla  organizations  around  the 
world. 

Moreover.  Arafat  has  Intentionally 
directed  his  terror  against  the  United 
States.  On  November  13,  he  proudly 
stated:  "We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
fierce  battle— not  an  Israeli-Palestini- 
an battle  but  a  Palestinian-United 
States  battle."  Arafat's  aggression 
toward  the  United  States  is  so  clear 
that  his  stated  policy  Is  to  "defy  the 
Americans  and  resist  their  policies." 
According  to  public  record,  Arafat's 
wing  of  the  PLO,  el-Fatah,  has  been 
responsible  for  murdering  at  least  32 
Americans  and  wounding  an  additional 
38.  Evidence  would  also  indicate  that 
Yasser  Arafat  is  possibly  directly  in- 
volved, through  his  top  aides,  in  atroc- 
ities like  the  murder  of  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Cleo  Noel.  Charge  d' Affaires  O. 
Thomas  Moore.  Belgian  Ambassador 
Guy  Eld  In  Khartoum.  Sudan,  1973, 
and  the  campaign  of  terror  waged  by 
the  Black  September  organization. 

That  this  terrorist  leader  can  be 
denied  entry  to  our  country  is  not  In 
dispute.  The  Department  of  State  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  deny  visas  to  Indi- 
viduals Imperiling  our  country's  securi- 
ty. Section  6  of  Public  Law  80-367 
gives  the  United  States  the  right  to 
"safeguard  its  own  security  and  com- 
pletely control  the  entrance  of 
aliens  •  •  *."  Paragraph  29  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  permits 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  "engage  in 
Activities  *  •  •  subversive  to  the  na- 
tional security."  Charles  Redman,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  affirmed 
this  authority  on  January  16.  1986.  by 
saying:  "We  will  exclude  Individuals 
who  personally  advocate  terrorism  or 
who  we  believe  have  participated  In  or 
supported  terrorist  activities." 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  re- 
serve this  right  to  exclude  aliens,  but 


the  Department  of  State  has  exercised 
this  right  regularly  since  1947.  For  ex- 
ample, on  April  9,  1963.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  denied  visa  requests  by 
Mrs.  Margarette  Rae  Luckock  and  Mr. 
Jan  Dessau  who  sought  to  represent 
certain  nongovernment  organization 
at  sessions  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

On  October  6,  1972,  despite  strenu- 
ous opposition  by  Syria,  then  U.S.  Am- 
bassador  George   Bush   notified   the 
U.N.  Secretary  that  the  United  States 
would  bar  Dla-Allah  El-Fattal.  head  of 
the   International   Organizations  De- 
partment in  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minls- 
tery.  from  Joining  the  Syrian  delega- 
tion (In  the  General  Assembly).  The 
following  day.  the  New  York  Times  ob- 
served that  the  practice  of  denying 
people  entrance  to  the  United  Nations 
"Is   not   normal,   but   is   not   unique 
either  •  •  •  and  It  is  believed  that  the 
practice   has   not   been   challenged." 
Arafat    himself    conceded    that    the 
United  States  holds  the  power  to  deny 
him  a  visa.  On  October  26,  1985.  he  la- 
mented that  even  If  he  had  been  Invit- 
ed to  the  40th  anniversary  events  of 
the  United  Nations.  "Reagan  would 
never  have  granted  me  a  visa  to  enter 
the  United  States." 

Clearly,  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized to  control  the  entrance  of  individ- 
uals threatening  national  security. 
And  a  visit  by  Yasser  Arafat— a  cata- 
lyst for  world  terror— would  certainly 
jeopardize  our  country's  Interests.  Ad- 
mitting Arafat  into  the  United  States 
provides  him  with  a  forum  for  In- 
creased communications  between  the 
PLO  and  Its  terrorist  allies.  A  visit  by 
Arafat  can  work  against  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  fight  terrorism. 
Even  more  importantly,  by  admitting 
him  Into  the  United  States,  we  recog- 
nize Arafat's  terrorist  activity  rather 
than  condemning  It.  Attorney  General 
Meese  commented  on  the  "degrading 
spectacle  of  terrorists  holding  press 
conferences  like  they  were  heads  of 
state."  We  should  therefore  not  raise 
Arafat  to  a  level  of  Importance  he  does 
not  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  23,  1986,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism, of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, which  I  chair,  held  a  hearing  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  seek  an  Indict- 
ment for  Arafat  for  the  murders  of 
Noel  and  Moore  in  1973.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  a  final  determination  of 
that  hearing,  although  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  Indicated  that  they  be- 
lieve an  indictment  would  violate  the 
ex-post-facto  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. However,  no  such  constitutional 
Impediment  exists  that  would  prevent 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Attorney  General  from  denying  Arafat 
the  terrorist  the  privileges  of  our 
shores. 

In  the  battle  against  terrorism,  we 
must  confront  the  terrorist  at  every 


opportunity.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  Individuals  from  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  District 
Is  absolute.  But  the  responsibility  to 
take  such  action  Is  an  even  greater 
duty  of  a  moral  and  Just  country. 

Having  said  this.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  Just  as  the  PLO  has  attempt- 
ed to  usurp  the  Palestinian  cause  from 
the  Palestinian  people  and  to  pursue 
its  grievances  against  Israel  and  its 
principal  ally,  the  United  States,  with 
terrorism,  there  remains  the  legiti- 
mate Issue  of  the  Palestinian  question 
which  must  be  addressed.  This  Is  be- 
cause its  outcome  directly  affects  the 
future  of  several  million  Palestinians 
who  have  not  followed  Arafat  and  his 
cohorts  In  their  rampage  of  violence 
and  carnage.  It  Is  these  people  with 
whom  we  must  be  concerned  and 
whose  future  must  be  considered  If  a 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
ever  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  Is  now. 
A  decision  on  granting  a  visa  to  Yasser 
Arafat  will  be  made  In  the  next  few 
days.  If  the  Senate  U  to  speak,  we 
muct  act  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  me  by  signing  the 
letter  we  are  circulating  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  deny  Yasser 
Arafat  this  visa. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK.  MAY 
18-24.  1986 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  designated  the  week  begin- 
ning May  18.  as  "National  Tourism 
Week,"  and  the  President  has  issued  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect. 

The  national  theme  for  tourism 
week  is  "Tourism  Work!  for  America." 
Some  of  the  economic  statistics  from 
my  own  SUte  of  South  Carolina  illus- 
trate how  appropriate  that  slogan  Is. 
In  1986.  travel  and  tourism  generated 
more  than  $3  billion  In  direct  vUltor 
expenditures.  Those  expenditures  pro- 
vided jobs  for  80.621  South  Carolin- 
ians. Travelers  also  accounted  for  $179 
minion  In  tax  revenue.  $62  million  of 
which  went  to  the  State,  and  $27  mil- 
lion for  local  governments.  That  $179 
million  In  taxes  went  to  build  facilities 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals  and  to 
provide  services  for  all  the  residents  of 
South  Carolina.  It  also  means  that  our 
State  personal  Income  tax  bill  was,  on 
average,  $174  less  than  it  would  have 
been  without  those  visitors. 

Statistics  on  international  travel  for 
1984  show  that  29,300  tourists  from 
Europe  visited  South  Carolina  and 
spend  $6.6  million.  This  resulted  In  a 
cost/benefit  ratio  of  $66.27  for  each 
dollar  Invested  by  the  SUte. 

These  Impressive  economic  statistics 
did  not  happen  by  accident.  They  are 
the  consequence  of  an  awareness  of 
tourism's  importance  and  a  wlUlngness 
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to  capitalize  on  the  industry's  poten- 
tial. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  I  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  I  first  re- 
alized the  vital  role  tourism  plays  in 
our  economy.  According  to  a  study  I 
read  back  then.  Myrtle  Beach  had  a 
large  budget  for  tourism  and  was  reap- 
ing huge  dividends  from  its  wise  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile,  my  hometown 
of  Charleston  was  spending  very  little 
on  tourism  promotion  and,  as  you 
might  expect,  was  receiving  very  few 
tourism  dollars. 

I  discovered  then  that  many  commu- 
nities across  South  Carolina— a  State 
so  rich  in  history  and  natural  beauty- 
could  profit  from  a  statewide  effort  to 
promote  tourism.  So,  in  the  early 
1960's,  we  established  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Tourism  and  Trade.  In 
1965,  we  laimched  the  first  Governor's 
conference  on  tourism  and  trade.  And 
later,  the  State  instituted  the  depart- 
ment of  parks,  recreation  and  Tour- 
ism. That  effort  by  the  State  and  local 
govenunent  and  the  industry  has  con- 
tinued: 

The  Governor  has  proclaimed  May 
as  South  Carolina's  special  month  for 
tourism  and  travel. 

"Tourism  Works  for  South  Caroli- 
na" was  the  theme  of  the  1986  Gover- 
nor's conference  on  tourism  and 
Travel  held  at  Myrtle  Beach  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

During  National  Tourism  Week, 
there  is  a  special  ceremony  at  the 
South  Carolina  State  House  with  par- 
ticipants dressed  in  costumes  from 
their  tourism  region. 

A  special  information  booth  has 
been  set  up  in  the  statehouse  and  will 
be  staffed  during  National  Tourism 
Week  to  promote  South  Carolina's 
tourism  industry. 

The  10  South  Carolina  welcome  cen- 
ters are  working  closely  with  local 
motels,  restaurants,  and  attractions  to 
offer  discounted  rooms,  meals  and  ad- 
mission prices  and  sponsors  will  offer 
refreshments  for  travelers.  Thousands 
of  "smiling  faces,  beautiful  places" 
stickers  will  be  given  away  at  the  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  kind  of  eco- 
nomicaUy  important  story  can  be  told 
by  nearly  every  1  of  our  50  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  With  some 
exceptions,  all  came  late  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  tourism's  potential.  But  once 
they  started  to  capitalize  on  that  po- 
tential they  discovered  that  the  eco- 
nomic yield  was  tremendous.  At  the 
national  level,  tourism  is  our  third 
ranking  industry,  and  generates  over 
$240  billion  in  expenditures  annually. 

The  goal  of  National  Tourism  Week 
is  to  make  Government  officials  and 
consumers  aware  of  just  how  impor- 
tant tojurism  is  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  administration's  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  modest  but  absolutely 
vital  Federal  tourism  effort  indicate 


how  important  this  wenk  is.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  the  U.S.  tourism  industry,  and 
urge  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  in  official 
Washington  gets  the  word  this  week. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me,  in 
recognizing  May  18  to  25,  1986  as  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  travel  and  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States,  exceeded  only  by  auto- 
mobile and  food  sales.  Tourism  is  a 
$220  billion  industry  which  employs 
almost  5  million  people  in  our  country. 
At  the  State  level,  travel  and  tourism 
is  the  first,  second,  or  third  largest  em- 
ployer in  41  States. 

The  impact  of  this  activity  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
still  rapidly  growing— the  2.9  million 
new  travel  and  tourism  related  jobs 
created  in  the  past  10  years  represent 
18  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  em- 
ployment. For  every  two  jobs  added  in 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  an- 
other job  is  created  in  businesses  sup- 
plying related  goods  and  services.  It  is 
clear  that  the  breadth  and  variety  of 
businesses  involved  in  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  enormous. 

Primary  travel-related  businesses  in- 
clude intercity  bus,  rail  passenger  and 
air  passenger  carriers;  eating  and 
drinking  establishments,  hotels  and 
motels,  campgrounds  and  trailer 
parks,  car  rental  firms,  oceangoing 
cruise  lines,  amusement  and  recreation 
services,  and  others. 

However,  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  required  by  these  primary 
travel  and  tourism  enterprises  creates 
a  vast  interrelated  constituency. 
People  who  travel  need  a  mode  of 
transportation,  a  place  to  visit,  shelter 
and  food.  They  seek  entertainment, 
recreation,  and  souvenirs.  They  re- 
quire a  wide  variety  of  other  kinds  of 
assistance  along  theii  way:  Automo- 
tive repairs,  services  for  the  handi- 
capped, medical  attention,  security, 
and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  fully  realize  the  contribu- 
tion the  travel  and  tourism  industry 
can  make  to  a  State  or  National  econo- 
my, I  believe  more  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination is  necessary.  Kay  Steuer- 
wald,  a  member  of  my  U.S.  Senate 
Travel  and  Tourism  Industry  Advisory 
Council,  and  president  of  the  Moun- 
tain Co.  at  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  in  South  Dakota,  issued  a 
relevant  challenge  recently.  She  told 
local  travel  and  tourism  promoters  to 
"get  political"  or  miss  the  economic 
boat. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  today  to 
get  political  about  travel  and  tourism 
as  well.  This  enormous  and  expanding 


industry,  and  the  goods  and  services 
industries  that  complement  it,  argu- 
ably comprise  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  economic  forces  in 
nearly  every  one  of  our  home  States.  I 
believe  no  one  in  the  Congress  can 
afford  to  ignore  this  fact. 

I  challenge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
embark  upon  a  timely  expedition  to 
discover  the  full  extent  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  and  its  related 
support  industries  in  their  own  home 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Business,  Trade, 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  this 
endeavor  through  any  of  the  following 
services: 

First,  the  coordination  of  a  statewide 
Tourism/Business  Conference  to  ex- 
plore the  interrelationships  between 
travel  and  tourism  and  other  business- 
es in  your  State; 

Second,  information  on  possibilities 
for  growth  or  other  assistance  that  is 
available  through  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  [USTTA]  and 
private  national  travel  and  tourism  or- 
ganizations; 

Third,  suggestions  of  industry  ex- 
perts who  are  available  to  address 
local  travel  and  tourism  related 
groups;  and 

Fourth,  other  travel  and  tourism  re- 
lated activities. 

By  supporting  the  continuation  of 
USTTA,  we  stand  to  multiply  the 
fiscal  impacts  of  international  tourism 
and  to  ensure  that  "have  not"  States 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
wealth  with  those  States  that  can 
afford  impressive  promotional  budg- 
ets. 

In  addition,  USTTA  provides  us  with 
the  ability  to  compete  for  the  interna- 
tional visitor's  dollar  in  a  world  where 
each  nation  is  increasingly  anxious  to 
improve  its  own  balance  of  trade.  De- 
veloping countries  especially  recognize 
the  importance  of  earning  foreign  ex- 
change, and  competition  between  de- 
veloped nations  is  also  escalating. 
Canada  alone  will  spend  $40  million, 
or  $1.62  per  capita,  on  national  tour- 
ism promotion  in  1986.  We  will  spend  a 
little  over  $11  million  in  the  United 
States— less  than  3  cents  per  capita. 

How  important  is  the  export  of 
travel  and  tourism  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments?  The  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  note  that,  in  1985, 
tourism  exports  represented  25  per- 
cent of  the  $45  billion  generated  by  all 
services  experts.  This  percentage  has 
been  higher,  however,  and  it  can  be 
improved  if  we  allow  USTTA  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts. 

USTTA  is  striving  to  increase  the 
United  States'  world  market  share 
from  its  present  level  of  U  percent  to 
at  least  13  or  14  percent.  No  other 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  accomplish 
what  USTTA  does  through  its  interna- 


tional negotiations  to  break  down 
travel  barriers,  and  through  the  so- 
phisticated cooperative  advertising 
marketing  initiatives  carried  out  by  its 
10  overseas  offices. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  2307.  along 
with  17  cosponsors,  to  reauthorize 
funding  for  this  important  agency  for 
1987,  1988,  and  1989.  During  this  1986 
National  Tourism  Week.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  legislation. 

In  summary,  I  say  that  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  competition  for  the 
travel  and  tourism  dollar  is  fierce.  You 
can  help  your  State  reap  the  economic 
benefits  of  travel  and  tourism  by  pro- 
viding it  with  all  the  relevant  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  that  is  available. 
You  can  help  the  United  States  reap 
the  benefits  from  increasing  its  share 
in  the  world  travel  and  tourism 
market  by  supporting  the  continued 
authorization  of  funding  for  USTTA. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  seeking  to  accomplish  both  of  these 
objectives  as  we  observe  this  year's  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  and  look  to  the 
days  that  follow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SPEAK- 
ER EMERITUS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  SOLO- 
MON BLATT 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  mourns 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished and  beloved  leaders.  Speaker 
Emeritus  Solomon  Blatt  of  Barnwell, 
who  died  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  91. 
To  his  family,  including  U.S.  District 
Judge  Solomon  Blatt,  Jr.,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  to  the 
Federal  bench,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  at  his  passing. 

A  54-year  veteran  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Sol  Blatt  had  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  being  this  Nation's  longest 
serving  State  legislator.  First  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  In  1937.  he  was 
reelected  to  that  post  in  1939  and 
every  2  years  thereafter  until  1945.  In 
1945  and  1947.  he  chose  not  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  speaker,  but 
ran  again  in  1951  for  the  post  and  was 
elected.  He  served  as  speaker  continu- 
ously until  1973,  when  he  was  honored 
by  his  colleagues  with  his  election  as 
speaker  emeritus.  He  wsis  considered  a 
shrewd  parliamentarian  and  known  af- 
fectionately as  "Mr.  Speaker."  He  will 
always  be  remembered  as  one  of  our 
State's  greatest  speakers  of  the  house. 

The  son  of  Russian  Jewish  immi- 
grants, Sol  was  bom  in  1896.  After 
graduating  from  the  Blackville  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School,  Blatt  served  11 
months  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  I.  After  the  war,  he  began 
practice  of  law  in  Barnwell  and  quick- 
ly established  his  reputation  as  a  fine 
lawyer.  He  had  not  only  convincing 


oratory  skills,  but  a  generous  and  com- 
passionate heart  as  well,  and  he  often 
represented  poor  clients  who  were 
unable  to  pay  him  for  his  services. 

He  served  our  State  during  the  most 
transitional  time  of  its  history.  He 
watched  a  rural,  agrarian  economy 
become  more  urban  and  industrialized 
and  saw  paved  interstates  replace  dirt 
roadways.  Yet  through  the  changes  of 
his  lifetime,  he  was  not  a  stagnant  re- 
minder of  the  past,  but  a  prophet  of 
the  future,  a  moving  force  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  South 
Carolina. 

His  death  is  a  great  personal  loss  for 
me,  since  he  was  my  friend  and  a  man 
for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration.  His  life  personified 
the  qualities  of  leadership:  courage, 
capacity,  courtesy,  character,  and  com- 
passion. During  his  tenure  in  the 
statehouse,  he  wielded  great  power 
and  influence,  but  never  abused  his 
position.  A  humble  man,  Sol  was 
guided  by  the  philosophy  that  public 
service  is  a  public  trust,  and  he  was 
always  mindful  of  the  responsibilities 
he  carried  as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
was  more  revered  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues  than  Sol  Blatt.  He  was 
loved  for  his  sense  of  duty;  his  Integri- 
ty; his  humor;  his  willingness  to  help 
others;  and  his  love  of  life.  He  gave  his 
State  and  his  fellow  legislators  his  all, 
and  they  returned  to  him  their  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  respect. 

He  was  honored  in  many  ways,  the 
highway  between  Barnwell  and  Co- 
lumbia is  named  the  Solomon  Blatt 
Highway.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
Barnwell  County  Courthouse  and  the 
house  chamber.  In  1982,  the  house 
dedicated  its  entire  legislative  session 
to  him.  Most  visible  among  his  honors 
is  the  Soloman  Blatt  Building,  which 
currently  houses  the  offices  of  all 
State  house  members  and  is  located  di- 
rectly across  from  the  statehouse 
itself. 

Last  week,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
HoLLiNOS,  in  bestowing  yet  another 
honor  upon  him.  Legislation  we  co- 
sponsored  would  name  a  new  post 
office  In  Barnwell  as  the  Solomon 
Blatt  Post  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  life  of  Solomon  Blatt— 
to  his  public  service,  but  equally  as  Im- 
portant, to  the  man  himself.  His  life 
was  a  textbook  example  of  leadership 
as  a  soldier,  as  citizen,  and  as  a  distin- 
guished State  legislator. 

In  order  that  I  might  share  more 
about  the  remarkable  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  man  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  compiled  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
about  Sol  Blatt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Charleston  (8C>  Evening  Post, 
May  14,  lOMl 

SoLOMOM  Blatt  Dm  at  Aoi  91 

South  Carolina  Speaker  Emerttua  Solo- 
mon Blatt.  the  country's  longeat  lervlnf 
state  legislator,  died  this  morning  after  bat- 
tling heart  and  respiratory  problems  for  the 
past  few  months,  his  personal  physician 
said. 

The  01-year-old  Democratic  lawmaker  was 
admitted  to  Barnwell  County  Hospital  at 
7:45  p.m.  Tuesday  and  died  at  3:10  a.m. 
today,  said  Dr.  Henry  Olbson. 

Olbson  confirmed  Blatt's  death,  but  didn't 
cite  the  cause. 

"He  hu  had  recurrent  difficulties  with  his 
cardiac  and  respiratory  systems  In  the  last 
three  to  four  months,"  Olbson  said.  "He  was 
just  wearing  out,  but  his  mind  was  still 
sharp." 

Oraveslde  services  were  set  for  U  a.m. 
Thursday  next  to  Holy  Apostle  Episcopal 
Church  In  Barnwell. 

Blatt's  desk  In  the  House  chamber  was 
draped  this  morning  with  a  black  cloth,  and 
a  white  vase  with  a  single  while  carnation 
was  placed  on  top,  House  members  went 
along  with  a  suggestion  by  House  Speaker 
Ramon  Schwartz  Jr,  that  they  meet  briefly 
today  then  recess  for  the  week  out  of  re- 
spect to  Blatt. 

Schwartz  praised  Blatt's  years  In  the 
House. 

"I  temporarily  hold  the  office  of  speaker, 
but  he  will  always  be  known  as  the  Speaker 
of  South  Carolina.'  "  said  Schwartz. 

Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley  Immediately  or- 
dered the  flags  atop  the  Statehouse  flown 
at  half  staff. 

Blatt's  last  day  at  the  Statehouse  was 
May  6.  He  was  hospitalized  several  times  In 
the  past  few  months.  Including  a  recent  stay 
at  Medical  University  HosplUl  In  Charles- 
ton, 

Blatt  was  recognized  by  the  Council  of 
State  Oovemments  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  as 
the  country's  longest-serving  state  legisla- 
tor. 

Tm  deeply  saddened  about  the  death  of 
Solomon  Blatt."  Riley  said  today.  "South 
Carolina  has  lost  a  true  leader.  He  led  a 
long  and  productive  life,  and  South  Caroli- 
na's state  government  will  always  carry'  his 
mark." 

Bom  of  Jewish  ImmlgranU,  Nathan  and 
Mollle  Blatt.  In  Blackville  on  Feb,  27.  1806, 
Blatt,  a  Barnwell  lawyer,  served  63  of  his  91 
years  In  the  House, 

His  parenu  arrived  pennlleu  In  Charles- 
ton, Carrying  a  heavy  peddler's  sack,  Blatt's 
father  walked  to  Barnwell  County,  where 
he  became  a  merchant.  The  long-time  legis- 
lator began  his  working  career  In  his  fa- 
ther's store,  but  became  Interested  in  the 
legal  profession  after  taking  longhand  trial 
testimony  for  a  local  magistrate. 

Moving  from  the  magistrate's  courtroom 
to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  campus. 
Blatt  graduated  from  law  school  In  1017,  Be- 
cause of  his  professed  trouble  with  mathe- 
matics, Blatt  never  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  university. 

As  he  was  later  to  say.  "I  plead  guilty  to 
being  a  pretty  dam  good  country  lawyer," 
He  was  considered  a  master  at  begging  for 
leniency  for  his  clients,  often  using  tearful 
pleas  to  sway  a  Jury  or  Judge, 

"I'm  glad  to  help  people  when  I  can,"  he 
once  said. 
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After  receiving  a  law  degree,  Blatt  served 
In  the  Army  from  1918-1919.  In  1930  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  a  House  seat 
and  vowed  never  to  run  again.  However,  two 
years  later  he  was  baclc  in  the  race  and  won. 

Blatt  began  his  service  in  the  House  in 
1933  and  was  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  in 
1935. 

Thirty-two  years  of  his  service  was  as 
House  speaker— another  national  legislative 
record.  He  first  served  as  speaker  from 
1937-1947  and  again  from  1951-1973.  Called 
by  some  "King  Sol."  Blatt  chose  not  to  nm 
during  the  1947-51  gubernatorial  term  of 
Strom  Thurmond  against  the  governor's 
candidate.  C.  Bruce  Littlejohn,  who  later 
became  Supreme  Court  chief  justice. 

Retiring  as  speaker  in  1973  on  the  advice 
of  his  doctor.  Blatt  that  year  was  elected 
speaker  emeritus— a  ceremonial  postion. 
Interviewed  during  his  final  year  as  House 
speaker.  Blatt  said  of  his  service,  "I  lielieve  I 
have  worked  harder  at  this  job  of  being 
speaker  than  anyone  I  have  ever  known. " 

Blatt  roamed  the  Statehouse  for  more 
than  50  years,  overseeing  all  of  the  House 
activities.  During  that  time,  Blatt  said  he 
just  tried  to  do  the  best  for  South  Carolina. 

"If  ...  I  could  say  that  I  am  satisifed  with 
what  I  have  done  for  my  people.  Id  die  a 
happy  man,"  Blatt  said  recently. 

The  House  dedicated  the  legislative  ses- 
sion to  Blatt  in  1982,  and  other  legislators 
commended  him  for  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  Legislature.  Blatt  earned  the  respect 
and  love  of  his  colleagues. 

The  governor  said  today  that  Blatt 
"brought  this  state  strong  legislative  leader- 
ship .  .  .  guided  by  fairness.  He  worked  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  state  government." 

Rep.  Clyde  M.  Dangerfield,  D-Charleston, 
who  now  becomes  the  senior  member  in  the 
House,  recalled  Blatt's  years'  at  the  stieak- 
er's  rostrum. 

"Sol  was  great  leader,  everyone  respected 
him.  He  knew  how  to  get  things  done.  He 
knew  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  he 
taught  me  a  lot,"  Dangerfield  said  today. 

"Sol  and  Mrs.  Ethel  (Blatt's  wife,  who 
died  recently)  were  very  dear  friends  of  the 
family.  All  my  children,  he  sent  them  a  gift 
when  they  were  bom.  And  he  sent  them  a 
gift  when  they  married,"  Dangerfield  said. 

"Both  he  and  Mrs.  Ethel  were  great 
friends  of  the  family.  We  loved  him  and 
we're  going  to  miss  him." 

Not  one  to  mince  words,  Blatt  made  his 
position  clear  on  major  issues.  A  strong  op- 
ponent of  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, Blatt  said  of  the  measure:  "I  totally 
oppose  it  and  intend  to  fight  it  for  all  it's 
worth.  I  have  got  to  do  something  to  help 
save  the  women  from  themselves. 

"God  made  men  and  women  different,  and 
now  some  women  and  some  organizations 
are  trying  to  change  women  to  men,  that 
which  God  never  intended.  No  group  should 
try  to  undo  that  which  God  has  done." 

Although  a  Democrat,  Blatt,  then  speaker 
in  1972,  threw  his  suport  behind  Republican 
Richard  Nixon  in  his  presidential  race 
against  Democratic  opponent  George 
McGovem. 

"A  politician  has  got  no  business  holding 
public  office— he  should  be  a  statesman," 
Blatt  once  said.  "But,"  he  added,  "[lolitics 
has  been  in  government  ever  since  there  has 
been  a  government  and  it  always  will  be." 

He  advised  young  people  to  get  involved 
and  seek  public  office.  However,  he  cau- 
tioned, I  would  want  a  man  with  dedication. 
Not  a  man  seeking  public  office  hoping  the 
salaries  would  be  raised  so  the  General  As- 


sembly would  become  a  job  rather  than  a 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  a  citizen 
to  make  his  state  a  l^etter  place  in  which  to 
live." 

His  longevity  of  service  was  celebrated  in 
the  House  Feb.  27,  1986,  Blatt's  91st  birth- 
day. A  telegram  from  President  Ronald 
Reagan  citing  the  legislator's  distinguished 
career  was  read  as  Blatt  received  congratu- 
lations from  his  colleagues. 

Speaking  before  an  audience  in  1979,  Blatt 
said  his  career  goal  was  "to  leave  this  state  a 
little  better  place  than  I  found  it." 

[From  the  State,  Columbia,  SC,  May  16, 

1986] 

Solomon  Blatt  Earned  Place  in  Our 

History 

The  death  Wednesday  of  Solomon  Blatt 
of  Barnwell  at  age  91  will  be  lamented  by 
older  generations  throughout  South  Caroli- 
na. A  political  giant  of  their  time  is  gone 
now,  only  to  be  known  to  the  young  from 
history  books  and  their  elders'  cherished 
anecdotes  of  the  Barnwell  Ring. 

Sol  Blatt  has  a  unique  place  in  our  state 
and  national  records  of  public  service, 
having  been  a  legislator  for  more  than  50 
years  and  the  Speaker  of  the  S.C.  House  of 
Representatives  for  33  years— a  presiding  of- 
ficer longer  than  any  other  in  the  country's 
history. 

The  people  of  his  constituency  had  abid- 
ing confidence  in  him.  Barnwell  County 
voters  elected  him  27  consecutive  times  to 
the  Legislature,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives chose  him  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations  for  more  than  three  decades. 
He  was  still  called  Mr.  Speaker  long  after  he 
put  down  the  gavel,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  seeking  another  term  in  the 
House. 

The  long  tenure  was  a  source  of  his  great 
political  power,  but  his  sure-handed  parlia- 
mentary ability,  and  a  deeply  felt  responsi- 
bility for  his  state  generated  his  accomplish- 
ments. As  Speaker,  he  put  close  colleagiues 
into  commanding  committee  positions, 
which  enabled  him  to  influence  the  course 
of  legislation.  No  governor  could  be  success- 
ful with  a  legislative  program  without  Blatt 
support. 

He  was  a  master  of  parliamentary  and  po- 
litical maneuvering,  and  as  House  members 
sought  his  help  with  favorite  bills  he  piled 
up  the  chips  to  be  used  in  later  tradeoffs  for 
causes  he  was  interested  in.  But  there  is  a 
paradox:  The  late  James  F.  Byrnes  re- 
marked once  that  a  student  researching  Mr. 
Blatt's  authorship  of  monumental  legisla- 
tion would  be  disappointed.  He  consistently 
supported  public  education,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  his  beloved  University  of  South 
Carolina— but  he  got  others  to  offer  his 
choice  legislation. 

Mr.  Blatt's  lasting  impact  on  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  any  single  piece  of  legislation 
or  cause.  He  and  his  fellow  Barnwell  law- 
maker, the  late  Sen.  Edgar  A.  Brown,  who 
dominated  the  Senate  for  decades,  and  who 
were  often  called  the  Barnwell  Ring,  made 
the  Legislature  the  controlling  branch  of 
state  government. 

Mr.  Speaker  left  another  legacy  South 
Carolinians  must  cherish.  He  was  innately  a 
financial  conservative.  His  Jewish  parents 
arrived  in  America  and  Barnwell  County 
almost  penniless  in  1893  as  refugees  from 
Russia.  They  spoke  no  English.  But  among 
the  qualities  they  instilled  in  him  were  cau- 
tion, thrift,  an  eagerness  for  education,  and 
a  will  to  work  hard  at  any  task. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Blatt  in- 
stalled in  the  House  rules  a  requirement 


that  all  state  budget  bills  must  be  balanced 
with  anticipated  revenue— the  House  would 
pass  no  budgets  with  deficits.  This  rule  has 
assured  South  Carolina's  excellent  credit 
rating  in  the  nation's  money  markets. 

Another  dimension  of  Mr.  Blatt  is  tittle 
known.  In  the  Great  Depression,  a  young 
man  from  Denmark,  S.C,  who  had  worked 
his  way  through  USC,  decided  he  wanted  to 
go  to  law  school  but  had  no  money. 

He  recalls  now  that  he'd  read  that  Nathan 
Blatt,  Solomon  Blatt's  father,  had  made  a 
loan  to  Bamberg  County,  so  the  ambitious 
young  man  went  to  see  him,  figuring  he 
might  get  a  loan,  too.  He  found  Sol,  instead, 
and  explained  how  he  borrowed  money  to 
go  to  USC  and  paid  it  back,  and  needed  $100 
to  go  to  law  school.  Mr.  Blatt  sized  the 
young  stranger  up,  and  told  him  $100 
wouldn't  go  far  enough— and  offered  him 
$500  on  condition  he  make  good  grades  and 
pay  it  back  when  he  could. 

Nine  years  later,  after  World  War  II,  the 
debt  was  repaid,  but  Mr.  Blatt  refused  to 
take  any  interest.  "I  would  never  have  been 
a  lawyer.  I  would  not  have  been  a  state  sen- 
ator. I  would  not  have  become  a  circuit 
judge.  And  I  would  not  have  been  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  if  it  weren't  for  Mr.  Blatt," 
said  Chief  Justice  Julius  B.  "Bubba"  Ness. 

Sol  Blatt,  like  his  father  before  him,  be- 
lieved in  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity  for  everyone.  He 
showed  his  appreciation  in  devoted  service 
to  a  state  he  loved  dearly. 

[From  the  Columbia  Record,  Columbia,  SC, 
May  14,  1986] 

A  Legend  Dies 

The  booming  voice  of  the  nation's  longest- 
serving  legislator  was  stilled  early  today 
with  the  death  of  Solomon  Blatt,  speaker 
emeritus  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
his  accomplishments  during  53  legislative 
sessions— 33  as  speaker— place  him  among 
the  most  influential  lawmakers  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  General  Assembly.  Blatt  loved  his 
state  with  unabashed  emotion  and  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  her  institutions  and  her 
laws. 

The  son  of  Russian  Jewish  immigrants, 
Blatt  was  bom  and  related  in  Barnwell 
County,  which  raised  his  home  for  a  91-year 
lifespan.  A  University  of  South  Carolina 
Law  School  graduate,  Blatt  was  elected  to 
the  House  in  1933  and  to  the  speaker's  job 
in  1937  by  a  membership  which  was  almost 
exclusively  gentile.  "I  am  a  living  example 
of  the  tolerance  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,"  he  proclaimed  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  after  his  victory.  Perhaps.  But  until 
the  advent  of  single-member  districts  in 
1970,  no  blacks  served  with  him. 

During  his  tenure,  "Mr.  Speaker"  wielded 
power,  according  to  one  wag,  "with  an  iron 
hand  encased  in  a  velvet  glove."  He  advocat- 
ed shorter  legislative  sessions  and  had  a  leg- 
endary ability  to  expedite  the  processing  of 
bills— sometimes  cutting  off  debate  or  refus- 
ing to  recognize  those  lawmakers  who 
wanted  to  make  a  verbose,  or  opposing, 
point. 

When  Blatt  felt  strongly  about  an  issue, 
he  was  unabashedly  partisan.  He  was  a 
fierce  supporter  of  nuclear  energy  (and  the 
Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuels  Plant  in  his  home 
county),  improving  the  state's  highways  and 
its  industrial  development.  He  also  was  a  big 
USC  booster  and  served  for  a  time  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  But  he  was  a  vociferous 
opponent  of  the  state's  mandatory  school 
attendance  law  as  well  as  the  single-member 


redistricting  of  the  House.  The  latter,  he 
said  in  1980,  had  created  parochialism  and 
"a  deterioration  in  statesmanship." 

Blatt's  political  alliances  changed  over 
time,  but  he  is  perhaps  best  remembered  as 
one  of  the  fabled  "Bamwell  Ring,"  which 
reached  its  zenith  of  power  in  the  19408. 
The  other  members,  all  deceased,  included 
Senate  Judiciary  Chairman  Edgar  A.  Brown, 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Winchester  Smith  and  Gov.  Emlle 
Harley. 

Blatt's  talents  as  a  trial  lawyer  were  also 
legendary.  Famous  for  his  ability  to  rattle 
the  rafters  with  glowing  oratory  or  to 
summon  a  tear  at  a  moment's  notice.  Blatt 
practiced  law  in  Bamwell  for  69  years  and 
headed  one  of  the  most  successful  law  firms 
in  the  state. 

He  saw  South  Carolina  move  from  a  rural, 
agrarian  economy  to  a  more  urban,  industri- 
alized one.  He  witnessed  the  highways 
change  from  mostly  dirt  roads  to  the  mas- 
sive interstate  system  of  today.  His  career 
began  at  a  time  when  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  a  voice  to  be  reckoned  with  but  spanned 
so  many  decades  of  change  that,  at  its  end, 
he  witnessed  the  emergence  of  South  Caro- 
lina's black  citizens  as  a  potent  political 
force. 

Like  all  strong-willed  leaders,  Blatt  had 
his  share  of  detractors  and  fans.  But,  in  the 
end,  the  latter  far  outnumbered  the  former. 
He  received  honorary  doctoral  degrees  from 
Augusta  Law  College,  Lander  and  his  alma 
mater.  The  highway  between  Barnwell  and 
Columbia,  which  he  traveled  for  53  years  to 
and  from  the  State  House,  was  renamed  the 
Solomon  Blatt  Highway.  The  House  office 
building  in  the  Capitol  complex  was  named 
in  his  honor,  and  a  bronze  bust  of  Blatt 
stands  in  the  lobby.  His  portraits  hang  in 
the  House  chamber  and  in  the  Bamwell 
County  Courthouse. 

In  recent  years,  Blatt's  failing  health 
sometimes  kept  him  away  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  he  loved  so  well.  But 
whenever  his  health  permitted,  he  could  be 
seen  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  back  of  the 
chamber  or  chatting  with  fellow  lawmakers 
in  his  office.  Three  months  ago,  he  donned 
his  gold  ceremonial  robe  to  Introduce  his 
close  friend,  state  Supreme  Court  Chief  Jus- 
tice Julius  B.  "Bubba "  Ness,  who  delivered 
his  "State  of  the  Judiciary"  speech  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  era  of  personal  politics  is  fast  disap- 
pearing in  South  Carolina.  The  powerful  in- 
dividuals who  all  but  ruled  the  General  As- 
sembly—the Edger  Browns.  Marion  Ores- 
scttes  and  Solomon  Blatts- are  gone.  Coali- 
tions—often shifting  and  changing  with  the 
issues— now  dominate  the  legislative  process 
instead  of  a  few  dynamic  men.  Sol  Blatt's 
time  has  passed.  But  for  half  a  century  he 
served  his  state  with  a  single-minded  devo- 
tion that  his  younger  colleagues  would  do 
well  to  remember .  .  .  and  emulate. 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  Charleston,  SC, 

May  15,  1986] 

A  Pinal  Tribute  to  "Mr.  Speaker" 

Of  the  7.600  state  legislators  in  this 
nation,  no  other  had  served  longer  than 
South  Carolina's  Speaker  Emeritus  Solo- 
mon Blatt  when  he  died  Wednesday  at  the 
age  of  91.  But  Sol  Blatt's  contribution  to 
the  state  went  far  beyond  the  records  he 
held  in  longevity,  both  as  the  speaker  and  a 
member  of  the  House.  It  was  a  rare  piece  of 
legislation  that  became  law  in  this  state 
without  the  blessing  of  Sol  Blatt  during  his 
31-year  reign  over  the  House,  where  he 
spent  a  total  of  S3  years.  He  was  a  ""legisla- 


tor's legislator"— a  master  of  parliamentary 
procedure  with  an  incisive  mind,  who  rel- 
ished the  governmental  process  that  gave 
this  son  of  a  Jewish  peddler  such  an  envia- 
ble place  In  the  state's  history. 

Sol  Blatt  talked  often,  in  fact,  of  his  par- 
ents and  their  struggle,  and  of  the  good  for- 
tune that  had  come  his  way.  He  had  strong 
loyalties,  not  only  to  his  family  and  friends, 
but  to  institutions  such  as  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  where  he  got  his  law  degree 
in  1917,  and  to  Barnwell  County  whose 
voters  kept  sending  him  to  Columbia.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  state's  history  when  that 
small,  rural  county  was  the  epicenter  of  po- 
litical power.  Not  only  was  native  son  Blatt 
the  speaker  of  the  House  but  the  senator 
from  Bamwell,  the  late  Edgar  BrowTi.  was 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In 
those  days,  not  even  a  governor  was  so  fool- 
ish as  to  needlessly  antagonize  the  "Bam- 
well Ring"  If  he  hoped  to  accomplish  very 
much  during  his  term. 

While  Sol  Blatt  may  first  have  won  the 
speakership  four  years  after  he  got  to  the 
House  by  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  his  long  tenure  at  'he  podium 
had  little  to  do  with  luck.  It  haa  to  do  with 
skill  and  hard  work.  In  the  old  days.  It 
wasn't  all  that  unusual  to  find  Speaker 
Blatt  literally  "opening  up"  the  Statehouse. 
ready  to  begin  work  even  before  the  security 
guards  arrived. 

While  staying  on  top  of  things  doubtless 
contributed  to  his  long  reign  in  the  House, 
so  did  the  force  of  the  Blatt  personality.  He 
was  a  tough  presiding  officer  who  brooked 
no  nonsense  and  kept  the  process  moving. 
He  also  was  an  unashamed  sentimentalist 
who  could  make  a  tearful  plea  for  a  favorite 
cause  In  the  Statehouse  much  as  he  was  re- 
nowned for  doing  when  he  pleaded  for  leni- 
ency for  a  client  in  the  courtroom. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  the  power  of  the 
speaker  and  the  resulting  domination  of  the 
rural  counties  over  the  urban  areas  began  to 
set  less  well  with  many  of  the  members. 
When  it  became  clear  after  the  reapportion- 
ment of  the  early  19708  that  Greenville 
Rep.  Rex  Carter  might  well  have  the  votes 
to  topple  "King  Sol,"  a  compromise  was 
reached  that  allowed  the  speaker  to  serve 
another  term  without  challenge  with  the 
agreement  that  he  would  step  down  in  1973. 

Sol  Blatt  stuck  to  his  word,  although  he 
insisted  when  he  announced  his  retirement 
that  he  could  have  been  re-elected  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  He  was  just  ready,  he 
said,  to  lighten  the  load.  The  fact  is  that  the 
speaker  emeritus  adjusted  to  the  role  of 
elder  statesman  better  than  many  anticipat- 
ed. He  chose  to  sit  in  the  back  row  and 
while  he  had  his  own  office  just  off  the 
floor,  he  never  Interfered  with  the  way  his 
successors  ran  the  show.  He  obviously  mel- 
lowed after  stepping  down,  but  his  mind  re- 
mained quick  and  he  was  regarded  by  his 
colleagues  not  only  with  affection  but  also 
with  great  respect. 

He  did,  however,  seriously  consider  retir- 
ing In  1983,  a  year  that  marked  60  years  of 
legislative  service.  In  fact,  he  worked  peri- 
odically for  several  months  on  a  farewell  ad- 
dress that  finally  he  simply  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  make.  The  last  few  years  did 
have  their  traumatic  moments.  He  was 
pained  by  the  1984  single-member  district 
reapportionment  of  the  state  Senate  that 
resulted  in  putting  portions  of  Bamwell 
County  in  three  separate  senatorial  dis- 
tricts. "Now  In  my  old  age,"  he  said  in  a 
poignant  address  to  the  House.  "Bamwell  is 
without  representation  and  no  chance  of 
having  a  voice  in  what  goes  on  in  the  Senate 


of  South  Carolina.  If  you  want  to  see  them 
(the  senators)  you  might  have  to  rtde  as  far 
as  46  miles  to  beg  a  crumb  of  bread." 

Although  that  show  of  his  old  eloquence 
couldn't  stem  the  single-member  district 
tide,  the  speaker  emeritus  still  was  able  to 
use  his  powers  or  persuasion  to  bring  the 
House  to  Its  senses  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  the  last  times  was  when  the  House  was 
deadlocked  over  the  budget  last  year.  Not 
only  was  his  legislative  career  nearing  an 
end  but  so  was  his  life  he  told  his  colleagues 
In  an  emotional  appeal  to  "put  aside  petty 
differences,"  They  did— at  least  for  the 
moment. 

Sol  Blatt's  failing  health  had  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  in  recent  years.  What's 
more,  the  death  last  year  of  Ethel  Blatt,  his 
wife  of  66  years,  after  a  long  Illness  seemed 
to  have  crumpled  his  spirit.  While  he  had 
one  more  birthday  anniversary  after  his 
90th  celebration  last  year,  it  was  on  that  oc- 
casion that  he  talked  at  length  about  that 
of  which  he  was  most  proud. 

"If  I  were  going  to  pick  out  one  thing  that 
I  am  right  happy  about,  (it  would  be)  the 
fact  that  I  tried  my  best  to  live  the  life  of  an 
honest  legislator,  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people."  Sol  Blatt  had  a 
constituency  that  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Barnwell  County  and  he  did 
"his  people"'  proud. 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
SC.  May  16, 1986] 

Solomon  Blatt 

A  man  of  high  principles.  Solomon  Blatt 
served  S3  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  For  3S 
of  those  years  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Both  statistics  are  national  records  for  lon- 
gevity. In  addition  to  length  of  service. 
Speaker  Emeritus  Blatt  made  high  nutrks 
for  quality  of  leadership.  In  1986.  at  a  cele- 
bration of  Blatt's  90th  birthday.  Speaker 
Ramon  Schwartz  summed  up  Blatt's  career 
by  saying,  "What  he  has  done  for  South 
Carolina  will  live  long  after  all  of  us  are 
gone." 

Earlier  that  year,  Blatt  achieved  the  long- 
est record  of  service  In  a  state  legislature 
when  state  Sen.  Dave  Manning  resigned 
from  the  Montana  legislature.  Manning  was 
87  at  the  time.  He  had  been  sworn  in  eight 
days  before  Blatt  became  a  legislator  in 
South  Carolina,  Jan.  10, 1933. 

In  1985.  Blatt  also  said: 

"If  I  was  going  to  pick  out  one  thing  that 
I  am  right  happy  about  is  the  fact  that  I 
tried  my  best  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest 
legislator,  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  Included  in  that 
would  be  education,  roads  and  other  things. 
If  I  had  to  close  my  eyes  and  my  master 
called  me  now  ...  I  could  Just  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  done  for  my 
people.  I'd  die  a  happy  man." 

Bom  Feb.  27,  1895.  at  BlackviUe,  Blatt  was 
a  son  of  Nathan  and  MoUie  blatt.  They  mi- 
grated to  America  from  Russia.  Sol  Blatt 
was  proud  of  his  Jewish  heritage,  and  quick 
to  defend  It  against  slurs  of  any  kind. 
Though  courteous,  he  was  not  one  to  dodge 
a  contest.  Blatt  was  In  military  service  in 
World  War  I.  He  was  a  practicing  lawyer  for 
many  years.  At  a  period  when  several  others 
from  Barnwell  County,  including  the  late 
State  Sen.  Edgar  A.  Brown,  were  prominent 
in  South  Carolina  politics,  some  people 
made  reference  to  the  political  power  of 
■'the  Bamwell  Ring."  Blatt  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  coalition.  He  proved  in 
many  ways  that  he  was  his  own  man. 
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Many  honors  came  his  way,  among  them 
honorary  degrees  from  The  Citadel  and  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  A 
state  office  building  in  Columbia  was  named 
for  him.  So  was  the  stretch  of  S.C.  Highway 
3  from  Barnwell  to  Columbia,  which  he 
traveled  so  many  times  on  state  business. 

At  age  83,  Blatt  said  he  would  continue  to 
run  for  a  house  seat  "as  long  as  God  gives 
me  the  strength."  He  received  the  strength. 
In  1979  he  said  he  hoped  to  be  remembered 
as  a  man  who  has  brought  a  little  sunshine 
where  there  was  darkness."  His  light  will 
continue  to  shine. 

[From  the  Greenville  News,  Greenville,  SC. 

May  16.  1986] 

Sol  Blatt,  Legislator 

When  Solomon  Blatt  first  came  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1933,  he  sumitted  a  bi- 
ographical sketch  for  publication  in  that 
year's  South  Carolina  Legislative  Manual 
He  altered  it  very  little  in  the  course  of  the 
next  53  editions. 

When  Sol  Blatt  died  Wednesday,  he  was 
the  nation's  oldest  active  legislator.  And  his 
biographical  portrait  necessarily  had  been 
enlarged  to  reflect  his  33  years  service  as 
House  speaker  and  unanimous  election  in 
1973  as  speaker  emeritus. 

Although  he  accumulated  honors,  power 
and  prestige.  Blatt  chose  to  4dd  to  his 
sketch  only  his  12  years  as  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina— a  position  he 
loved,  but  one  that  he  gave  up  in  1948  when 
the  constitutionality  of  this  dual  office 
holding  was  questioned.  He  also  resigned 
from  the  Barnwell  County  school  board 
after  34  years. 

But  from  1933  to  the  day  he  died,  besides 
the  standard  references  to  parents  and 
spouse,  the  biography  of  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's most  powerful  political  figures— who 
would  easily  have  become  governor— re- 
ferred to  his  service  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Ibra  C.  Blackwood  of  Spartanburg,  who  is 
remembered  for  little  more  than  a  1931-35 
term. 

One  deletion  came  in  1963,  when  Blatt 
dropped  reference  to  his  1917  move  from 
Blackville  to  Barnwell,  a  distance  of  10 
miles. 

All  this  tells  of  his  steadfastness,  sensitivi- 
ty and  belief  that  continuing  success  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  past.  If  it  had  been  an 
honor  to  serve  Gov.  Blackwood  in  1931.  time 
dimmed  neither  the  accolade  nor  Blatt's  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinction. 

[Prom  the  Barnwell  People-Sentinel 
Barnwell,  SC.  May  15.  1986] 
Solomon  Blatt,  1895-1986 

The  nation's  longest  serving  legislator  is 
dead  at  91. 

Speaker  Emeritus  Solomon  Blatt,  the  rep- 
resentative from  Barnwell  and  Allendale 
counties,  died  Wednesday  shortly  after  3 
a.m.  at  the  Barnwell  County  Hospital. 

Pirst  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives  from  Barnwell  county  in 
1933,  Blatt  was  offering  for  reelection  to  a 
28th  term  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Blatt  was  elected  Speaker  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  8. 
1935  without  opposition.  On  January  12, 
1937,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body 
over  one  opponent.  He  was  reelected  in 
1937-45  and  did  not  offer  for  Speaker  in 
1947  or  1949.  Blatt  again  sought  the  post  of 
Speaker  in  1951  and  continued  in  that  office 
without  opposition  until  his  resignation  in 
1973. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Blatt  was  elected 
Speaker  Emeritus  of  the  South  Carolina 


House   of   Representatives   by   unanimous 
vote. 

Bom  in  Blackville  on  Pebruary  27,  1985, 
Blatt  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Mollie 
Blatt  who  had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Russia  some  years  before  his 
birth. 

He  wtts  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School  in  1917. 

A  self-styled  country  lawyer,  Blatt  prac- 
ticed law  in  Barnwell  for  over  65  years.  His 
keen  mind  and  dedication  to  law  made  the 
firm  of  Blatt  and  Pales,  later  to  become  The 
Blatt  Pirm,  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  state. 

Blatt  was  married  to  the  late  Ethel  Green 
of  Sumter.  Her  death  on  December  25,  1985 
came  only  months  before  the  couple  would 
have  marked  their  66th  wedding  anniversa- 
ry. 

loyalty  to  the  University  of  South 
Cc..olina  continued  throughout  his  life.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  12  years,  the  Blatt-Bamwell 
Scholarship  Poundation  established  several 
years  ago  was  one  of  his  greatest  Interests. 

Surviving  are  one  son.  Judge  Solomon 
Blatt,  Jr.  of  Charleston:  a  sister,  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Mirmow  of  Orangeburg;  three  grand- 
children, and  four  great-grandchildren. 

P^ineral  services  will  be  held  today 
(Thursday)  at  the  graveside  in  the  church- 
yard of  The  Episcopal  Church  of"  the  Holy 
Apostles  in  Barnwell  at  11  a.ni. 

The  Rev.  Posey  Belcher  of  Pirst  Baptist 
church,  Walterboro,  the  Rev.  Alton  C. 
Clark,  Chaplain  of  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  and  Rabbi 
Norman  Goldburg  of  Augusta  will  officiate. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made 
to  the  Blatt-Bamwell  Scholarship  Foimda- 
tion  or  the  Barnwell  County  Ministerial  as- 
sociation. 

The  family  will  be  at  the  Blatt  residence 
until  the  hour  of  service. 


HERB  BOWDEN.  SOUTH  DAKO- 
TA'S SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON 
OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  proclaimed  May 
18-25,  1986,  as  U.S.  Small  Business 
Week,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  South  Dakota's 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year, 
Herb  Bowden,  president  of  Sencore. 
Inc.,  Sioux  Falls.  SD. 

Herb  exemplifies  all  of  the  criteria 
required  for  this  award.  Sencore  start- 
ed as  a  dream.  After  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
Herb  returned  and  went  to  work  for  a 
television  manufacturing  company. 
During  this  stage  of  his  career,  he  de- 
veloped ideas  for  vastly  improving  TV 
testing  equipment.  Prom  these  con- 
cepts, he  created  instniments  that 
could  speed  TV  repair  and  decided  to 
build  a  business  around  his  ideas  and 
inventions. 

In  the  truest  form  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit,  he  founded  Sencore  in 
1951  with  $800.  Today,  Sencore.  which 
manufactures  various  kinds  of  elec- 
tronic test  equipment,  has  more  than 
$15  million  in  annual  sales  and  em- 
ploys more  than  250  persons.  Bowden 


and  Sencore  now  hold  23  patents.  Sen- 
core  has  become  one  of  the  leaders  in 
its  field  and  is  the  only  known  test 
equipment  company  in  the  United 
States  to  sell  all  of  its  products  exclu- 
sively through  telemarketing. 

Herb  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  Por  the 
past  several  years  he  has  accepted  my 
appointment  to  the  Committee's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee.  Herb  takes 
time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  come 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  advi- 
sory committee  meetings  which  estab- 
lishes its  positions  through  resolutions 
which  are  officially  recorded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. These  resolutions  are  extremely 
important  to  the  committee  in  formu- 
lating its  legislative  priorities  and  I  am 
very  appreciate  of  Herb's  service  to  me 
and  the  entire  small  business  commu- 
nity in  this  capacity. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Herb  Bowen. 
South  Dakota's  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same  for  the  individ- 
uals in  their  States  who  represent  the 
brightest  and  best  members  of  the 
most  important  segment  of  America's 
economy— small  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1200 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additional 
period  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader 
on  various  issues,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  message  from  the  House  that  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  enti- 
tled "Concurrent  Resolution  Setting  Forth 
The  Congressional  Budget  Por  The  United 
States  Government  Por  The  Fiscal  Years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989,"  do  pass  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the  con- 


current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  I  further  move 
that  the  Senate  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently the  Democratic  leader  has  in- 
dicated that  he  cannot  clear  the  re- 
quest and  the  motion  that  I  have  Just 
made.  Therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  the  present  time,  I  with- 
draw that  motion. 


AUTHORITY  POR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  DEFENSE  ACQUISI- 
TION OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  MEET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1986. 
to  hold  hearings  to  discuss  recommen- 
dations from  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  POR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO 
MEET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1986.  in 
order  to  conduct  a  business  meeting  on 
nominations  and  on  home  porting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  order.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.:  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

COHSN). 


FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2180). 

Pendinr.  Gordon  amendment  No.  1967.  to 
begin  daylight  saving  time  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  April,  instead  of  the  last  Sunday 
of  April. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
at  least  an  informal  arrangement,  we 
will  debate  on  the  present  amend- 
ment—which would  begin  daylight 
saving  time  on  the  first  Sunday  rather 
than  the  last  Sunday  in  April— for  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes  at  which  point 
the  majority  leader  or  someone  on  his 
behalf— or  someone  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky—will move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. There  will  be  a  vote  on  that 
motion.  I  hope  that  will  dispose  not 
only  of  the  amendment  but  also  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  He  will. 

Mr.  FORD.  Why  do  not  we  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  all  right 
with  the  Senator's  leader,  that  we 
have  30  minutes  of  debate,  IS  minutes 
equally  divided,  and  then  a  vote  at  the 
end  of  that  time  on  the  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  make  that  request.  I  understand 
however  that  last  night  the  minority 
leader  was  not  willing  to  enter  Into 
such  a  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  fine.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  sure  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  be  agreeable.  But  if 
the  Senator  is  authorizing 

Mr.  PORD.  We  will  have  an  infor- 
mal agreement  then  that  at  the  end  of 
30  minutes  we  will  expect  a  motion  to 
table.  We  will  see  what  happens  from 
there. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
enter  such  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  an  informal  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  motion  which  will  be 
made  shortly  to  table  the  daylight 
saving  time  amendment  sponsored  by 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  defeat  that 
motion,  and  then  proceed  to  adopt  the 
amendment,  and  pass  the  bill.  S.  2180, 
as  amended.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  amendment,  and  some  of 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from 
extended  daylight  saving  time.  The 
amendment  is  a  simple  one. 

The  amendment  would  change  the 
beginning  date  of  daylight  saving  time 
each  year  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  the  first  Sunday  in  April.  It  is 


not  year-round  daylight  saving  time;  it 
is  not  daylight  saving  time  in  Novem- 
ber. The  amendment  affects  April  and 
only  April,  and  only  that  month. 

The  purpose  of  daylight  saving  time, 
Mr.  President,  is  and  always  has  been 
to  make  the  hours  of  daylight  coincide 
with  the  hours  In  which  most  people 
are  awake  and  active.  I  think  that  all 
Senators,  even  those  who  oppose  this 
amendment,  agree  that  daylight 
saving  time  In  the  summer  Is  benefi- 
cial. On  the  other  hand,  most  would 
agree  that  daylight  saving  time  In  the 
winter,  when  the  sumises  are  late 
under  standard  time,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  The  question  before  lu  Is 
whether  daylight  saving  time  In  April 
would  create  benefits  by  making  the 
hours  of  daylight  coincide  with  our 
lives. 

Under  the  current  law.  April  has  the 
earliest  sunrises  of  the  year.  I  want  to 
repeat  that,  Mr.  President.  April  has 
the  earliest  sunrises  in  the  year— earli- 
er under  standard  time  than  sunrise  is 
in  mid-June  under  daylight  saving 
time.  April  sunrises  are  earlier  by  as 
much  as  30  minutes  than  simrlse  on 
June  21,  the  day  with  more  daylight 
than  any  other.  Clearly,  our  present 
system  of  daylight  saving  time  Is  Im- 
balanced. 

This  amendment  would  not  create 
sunrises  as  late  as  those  in  winter- 
April  sunrises  under  daylight  saving 
time  would  be  equivalent  to  sunrises 
from  early  August  through  mid-Sep- 
tember. The  amendment  would  trans- 
fer an  hour  of  early  morning  day- 
light—the earliest  hour  of  daylight  of 
the  year— from  6  or  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  the  early  evening.  Clearly. 
the  amendment  would  make  daylight 
in  April  coincide  more  closely  with  our 
lives,  as  most  of  us  travel  to  work  in 
April  several  hours  after  sunrise,  and 
many  return  home  in  darkness. 

Daylight  saving  time  in  April  woiild 
enable  us  to  make  better  use  of  day- 
light hours,  and  would  result  in  many 
substantial  benefits.  One  major  bene- 
fit is  energy  savings.  Energy  consump- 
tion is  greater  in  darkness  than  in  day- 
light. Transferring  an  hour  of  daylight 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening  in- 
creases the  demand  for  energy  in  the 
early  morning  and  decreases  demand 
in  the  evening.  Because  many  more 
people  are  awake  and  active  around  7 
p.m.  than  around  5:30  a.m.,  more 
energy  is  saved  by  transferring  the 
hour  of  daylight  to  the  evening.  The 
early  evening  is  the  peak  period  of 
energy  consumption,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  peak  load  also  creates  more  effi- 
cient usage  of  energy. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  estimat- 
ed for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  extended  daylight  saving 
time  would  provide  energy  savings 
equivalent  to  100.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 
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The  amendment  also  would  provide 
substantial  revenue  and  employment 
in  several  industries,  including  the 
nursery  industry,  sporting  goods,  the 
barbecue  industry,  candy  manufactur- 
ers, and  travel  and  tourism.  The  addi- 
tional revenues  are  estimated  to  be 
several  billion  dollars  per  year,  which 
would  increase  employment  and  tax 
revenue  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  the  amendment  will  .save 
lives  and  property  by  enhancing  traf- 
fic safety  and  by  reducing  violent 
crime. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  has.  in  writing 
to  Senators  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, estimated  that  this  amendment 
will  save  at  least  22  lives.  1.525  inju- 
ries, and  $28  million  per  year  in  eco- 
nomic damage  from  traffic  accidents 
alone.  That  by  itself  would  justify  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
argued  that  the  Department's  study  of 
extended  daylight  saving  time  was  not 
controlled  for  the  55-mph  speed  limit, 
and  that  observed  reductions  in  traffic 
fatalities  were  due  to  the  lower  55- 
mph  limit.  In  reality,  the  study  exam- 
ined periods  just  before  and  after  time 
changes,  periods  during  which  the 
speed  limit  laws  were  constant. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  also 
have  argued  that  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  questioned  the  effects  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  traffic  safety, 
and  that  the  amendment  would  endan- 
ger schoolchildren  in  the  darker  morn- 
ings. These  opponents  failed  to  men- 
tion, however,  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  found  no  evi- 
dence of  danger  to  schoolchildren 
from  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  in  April  or  in  March.  Further, 
the  National  Safety  Council  found 
that  traffic  fatalities  in  April  in  1974 
imder  daylight  saving  time  decreased 
by  24  percent,  over  500  lives,  from  the 
previous  April  under  standard  time. 
With  respect  to  children,  the  National 
Safety  Council  concluded  that  there 
was  "no  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  2  months  (April  1974  and 
April  1973)  in  the  number  of  early 
morning  pedestrian  and  pedalcycle  fa- 
talities experienced  by  children  4 
through  18  years  old."  This  amend- 
ment does  not  create  a  hazard;  it  en- 
hances safety. 

Studies  have  shown  that  daylight 
saving  time  reduces  violent  crime  by 
10  to  13  percent.  Most  violent  crime  is 
committed  outdoors  in  darkness,  and 
many  more  people  are  outdoors  during 
the  early  evening  than  during  the 
early  morning.  Opponents  of  the 
amendment  argue  that  criminals  wait 
until  darkness  regardless  of  the  clock. 
This  is  true,  but  under  daylight  saving 
time,  many  potential  victims  are  able 
to  return  home  at  6  or  7  p.m.  in  day- 
light and  the  result  is  a  dramatic  re- 
duction in  violent  crime. 


In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  most  ada- 
mant opposition  to  this  amendment 
comes  from  Senators  whose  States  are 
on  the  western  edges  of  time  zones. 
Many  of  those  States  have  created,  in 
effect,  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
by  moving  their  time  lines  westward 
and  placing  themselves  one  time  zone 
east  of  where  geography  places  them. 
The  State  of  Kentucky,  for  example, 
has  moved  its  time  line  westward  on 
four  occasions,  and  much  of  Kentucky 
observes  eastern  standard  time,  which 
is  in  reality  central  daylight  time. 
Kentucky  is  not  alone  in  its  desire  to 
move  clocks  forward,  as  time  lines  in 
the  United  States  have  been  moved 
westward  32  times  and  eastward  only  3 
times  since  1918. 

States  which  have  advanced  their 
clocks  permanently  have  done  so  for 
convenience  and  economic  benefit,  yet 
Senators  from  these  States  admonish 
supporters  of  this  amendment  for 
seeking  these  benefits  an  additional  3 
weeks  of  the  year.  These  Senators 
warn  that  advancing  the  clocks  will 
endanger  schoolchildren  and  incon- 
venience farmers,  yet  these  concerns 
have  not  prevented  their  States  from 
seeking  to  advance  the  clock.  These 
Senators  lament  the  late  sunrise  in 
their  States  as  if  someone  else  has 
burdened  their  States  with  permanent 
daylight  saving  time,  yet  the  States 
have  chosen  to  move  the  time  line  and 
advance  the  clocks.  The  arguments 
against  the  amendment  do  not  jell. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  will  save  energy,  enhance 
traffic  safety,  reduce  violent  crime, 
create  employment  and  tax  revenue, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  amendment  will  make  the 
daylight  hours  in  April  coincide  more 
closely  with  the  hours  of  human  activ- 
ity, which  is  the  purpose  not  only  of 
daylight  saving  time  but  of  the  con- 
venience of  rational  time  systems.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
motion  to  table  and  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  pass  S.  2180. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  technical  explanations  of  the 
minute  the  Sun  comes  up,  the  second 
the  Sun  goes  down,  and  the  rehashing 
of  all  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards discussions: 

I  would  like  to  try  to  give  us  some  re- 
ality today,  and  talk  about  mothers, 
children,  farmers,  and  small  business 
people— those  small  radio  people  out 
there  that  are  on  daylight  to  dark. 
They  are  vehemently  opposed  to  this 
extension  because  they  lose  some 
extra  hour  of  drive  time,  and  that  is 
the  bulk  of  their  advertising.  There 
are  over  450  small  radio  stations  out 
there  that  lose  imder  this  legislation. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  take  care 
of  the  charcoal  people  so  they  can 
bum  more  briquets  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  when  we  had  snow  that  was 
12  to  18  inches  deep  in  the  early  part 
of  April  when  we  want  daylight  saving 
time.  School  is  closed,  transportation 
is  in  trouble,  and  we  are  going  out  in 
the  backyard  to  charcoal  some  ham- 
burgers. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  oppose 
it  vigorously,  of  the  Senators  from 
Washington  and  Maine.  After  yester- 
day's debate,  my  views  on  this  amend- 
ment are  well  known,  but  I  would  like 
to  summarize,  if  I  may,  Mr.  President, 
the  arguments  against  daylight  saving 
time  for  those  early  weeks  in  April. 

The  coalition  of  business  interests 
formed  to  promote  daylight  saving 
time  is  composed  of  convenience 
stores,  fast  food  operations,  sporting 
goods  manufacturers,  nurseries,  the 
barbecue  industry,  and  the  RP  founda- 
tion. Other  than  the  RP  foundation.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  arguments 
have  merit.  Who  is  to  say  that  1  extra 
hour  of  daylight  for  3  weeks  will  in- 
crease sales  by  billions  of  dollars? 

That  is  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  just  said— extend 
it  3  weeks  and  we  shall  have  billions  of 
dollars  in  increased  sales.  He  must 
have  some  different  figures  than  I 
have.  Mr.  President. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  increase  in 
beef  consumption  due  to  more  barbe- 
cuing which  is  being  promoted  by  the 
coalition  to  stimulate  more  support 
among  farm  State  Senators.  'Think 
about  the  weather  in  your  State  this 
spring.  How  many  barbecues  do  you 
think  occurred  in  Salt  Lake  City  or 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  when 
those  States  experienced  major  snow- 
storms of  6  to  8  inches  in  those  first  3 
weeks  of  April? 

I  believe  that  the  statistics  of  the 
daylight  saving  time  issue  really  add 
nothing  to  this  debate.  This  Is  an  issue 
of  lifestyles  and  not  economics.  Citi- 
zens on  the  east  and  west  coasts  want 
more  daylight  for  leisure  activities  in 
April.  I  would  like  to  allow  those  citi- 
zens more  daylight,  but  unfortunately, 
due  to  the  harm  which  this  amend- 
ment would  cause  my  State  and  other 
Midwest  States.  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  a  regional 
issue.  The  effects  of  extended  daylight 
saving  time  are  exceedingly  small  and. 
therefore,  hard  to  assess.  The  reports 
that  were  cited  in  the  debate  on  this 
issue  yesterday  promoted  extended 
daylight  saving  time  because  it  will 
save  energy,  prevent  traffic  fatalities, 
and  deter  crime.  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  study,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation— 
not  this  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, but  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation over  11  years  ago— was  greeted 
with  mixed  reviews  when  it  was  origi- 
nally published.  Yet,  the  results  of 
this  study,  much  like  information  on 
Conrail  and  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports which  have  been  released  lately 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
were  compiled  by  a  branch  of  Govern- 
ment very  much  in  favor  of  extending 
daylight  saving  time.  I  do  not  think 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
objective  in  its  review  and  the  report, 
at  best,  only  cites  modest  overall  bene- 
fits to  limited  parts  of  the  country. 

After  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation report  was  issued,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  requested  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  1975  to  perform  a  technical  evalua- 
tion of  the  DOT  report.  The  NBS  eval- 
uation, using  a  corrected  data  base, 
found  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  day- 
light saving  time  effect  on  the  saving 
of  electrical  energy.  The  NBS  found 
that  corrections  to  the  DOT  data  and 
changes  due  to  mathematical  error 
changed  the  1  percent  estimated  elec- 
tricity savings  which  the  DOT  estimat- 
ed is  equivalent  to  100,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  to  an  inclusive  result.  You 
still  see  the  DOT  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
figure,  but  you  never  see  the  NBS 
evaluation.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment experts  on  statistics  reside  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  not 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
in  1975  further  distorted  the  traffic  fa- 
talities argimient  in  their  effort  to 
promote  an  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time.  The  DOT  did  not  take 
into  account— think  about  this:  When 
they  came  in  with  this  big  survey,  they 
did  not  take  into  account  that  the 
country  was  experiencing  a  gas  crisis 
at  the  time  of  the  study  which  caused 
gas  rationing  and  citizens  seeking 
other  forms  of  transportation.  During 
this  same  period  of  the  study,  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  was  enacted 
in  order  to  save  gas.  The  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  also  had  another 
effect  in  that  it  has  saved  lives,  but 
DOT  did  not  give  this  major  nation- 
wide policy  change  credit  for  saving 
lives  in  its  review  of  the  benefits  of 
daylight  saving  time  on  traffic  fatali- 
ties. This  review,  in  my  opinion,  was 
flared.  The  less  miles  driven  at  a 
slower  speed  probably  did  more  to  the 
traffic  statistics  than  extended  DST. 
The  DOT  has  testified  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  they 
did  not  take  any  of  these  factors  into 
account  in  determining  that  there 
would  be  reduced  traffic  fatalities 
under  extended  DST. 

We  know  that  the  extended  daylight 
saving  time  will  benefit  some  business- 
es and  residents  living  on  the  eastern- 
most portion  of  a  time  zone.  The  resi- 
dents on  the  westerrunost  fringe  of  a 
time  zone  will  be  the  citizens  asked  to 


sacrifice  on  this  issue.  They  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  be  subsidizing  the  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  positive  re- 
sults for  citizens  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  are  not  balanced  by  the  number 
of  children  waiting  for  an  early  school- 
bus  in  Midwestern  States,  nor  does  the 
benefit  of  extended  DST  help  any  oc- 
cupation which  depends  on  daylight 
for  its  work  hours.  Farm  and  rural 
groups  oppose  the  daylight  saving 
time  extension  because  they  believe  it 
penalizes  farmers  who  are  basically 
very  community  spirited  and  would 
like  to  participate  in  community  work 
or  other  activities  in  the  evening  but 
will  be  prevented  from  doing  that 
under  this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
what  about  the  approximately  450 
daylight  only  radio  stations  which  will 
lose  their  revenue  from  the  early 
morning  drive  time?  I  suggest  that 
there  are  as  many  economic  argu- 
ments against  the  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  as  there  are  for  the 
extension. 

When  you  really  take  a  close  look  at 
this  amendment,  you  realize  that  the 
benefits  of  extending  daylight  saving 
time  are  outweighed  by  its  liabilities. 
If  we  pass  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  we  are  sending 
the  citizens  of  rural  America  another 
message  that  we  have  given  up  on 
them.  A  simple  review  of  the  issue 
proves  that  this  amendment  would 
cause  undue  hardships  for  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  community  which 
require  natural  light.  We  are  saying  to 
the  farmers,  here  is  another  blow  to 
your  efforts  to  get  out  from  under 
your  economic  problems.  Asphalt  and 
construction  companies,  moving  and 
storage  companies,  and  warehouses 
also  depend  on  the  natural  light  of 
day  for  their  work. 

I  keep  reading  that  America  is  be- 
coming a  nation  of  service  industries. 
If  my  colleagues  approve  this  amend- 
ment, you  are  in  essence  saying  that 
the  small  benefits  to  service  industries, 
if  there  are  any  at  all,  outweigh  the 
needs  of  rural  America.  By  allowing 
another  month  of  daylight  saving  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  east  and  west 
coast,  we  will  create  more  hardships 
for  citizens  in  the  Midwest— the  rural 
areas  of  this  country.  Times  are  al- 
ready hard  enough  in  agricultural 
States  and  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment, which  Is  so  opposed  in  the  Mid- 
western States,  we  will  cause  another 
blow  to  rural  America. 

D  1420 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  are  there 
in  minute  detail,  very  small,  if  any  at 
all.  One  life,  the  loss  of  one  life  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  could  not  be 
repaid  by  an  economic  gain  by  that 
small,  selfish  coalition  that  is  trying  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time,  and  I 
want  to  see  them  barbecue  in  the  back 
yard  in  12  inches  of  snow  In  the  early 
part  of  April. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Preiident.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  extend  daylight  nving 
time  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  myself.  The  Presiding 
Officer  and  I  represent  a  State  which 
is  predominantly  rural,  In  which  there 
are  many  farmers,  and  In  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  schoolchil- 
dren are  bussed  to  school.  We  are. 
therefore,  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  which  have  been  raised  here 
today,  and  yet  after  careful  study, 
after  analysis  of  the  arguments  of- 
fered in  opposition  to  this  modest  but 
sensible  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that 
an  extension  of  daylight  saving  time 
to  take  in  the  entire  month  of  April 
makes  sense  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Maine  but  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

As  we  have  heard  during  the  debate 
yesterday  and  today,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  conducted  a  de- 
tailed study  on  the  effects  of  extend- 
ing daylight  saving  time  contained  in  a 
report  to  Congress.  That  study  docu- 
ments that  there  will  be  substantial 
energy  savingi  for  the  Nation  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  a  savings  of  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year  through  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  study  found  that  traffic  safety 
will  be  enhanced;  that  traffic  fatalities 
will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  1.5  per- 
cent in  April  because  more  people  will 
travel  home  from  work  In  daylight  in 
the  evening,  and  correspondingly 
there  is  no  increase  in  early  morning 
fatality  rates  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April. 

The  Department  study  found  that 
violent  crime  in  the  areas  studied  was 
reduced  by  as  much  as  13  percent 
through  the  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

The  extension  will  benefit  the 
400,000  Americans  who  suffer  from 
night  blindness.  It  would  provide  bene- 
fits for  a  whole  range  of  American  in- 
dustries whose  capacity  for  doing  busi- 
ness will  be  enhanced,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, it  win  provide  for  all  Ameri- 
cans an  extra  hour  of  daylight  In  the 
evening  in  the  month  of  April. 

Yesterday,  I  inserted  Into  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  dated  Just  a  few  days 
ago  in  which  the  Department  reaf- 
firmed its  strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation, demonstrating  that  there  are 
no  substantial  disadvantages  to  offset 
the  significant  social  advantages  that 
will  result  from  this  extension. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  In  every 
survey  taken  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  expressed 
their  preference  for  an  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  but  have  been 
prevented  from  enjoying  that  benefit 
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because  of  Federal  law.  And  so  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  we  now  here  have  the  op- 
portunity to  act  in  a  manner  that  will 
provide  substantial  social  benefits  in 
this  country;  that  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people;  that  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  1  cent  and  that  has  few, 
if  any,  disadvantages.  Votes  in  which 
all  of  those  factors  are  present  here  in 
the  Senate  are  rare  indeed. 

I  wlU  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  very 
eloquent  and  sensible,  commonsense 
arguments  set  forth  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
worli  on  this  matter.  I  will  simply  close 
by  saying  this  is  a  modest,  sensible 
step  in  the  right  direction,  that  most 
Americans  want  and  will  benefit  from, 
and  I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  support  the  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  referred  to 
a  report  that  said  it  would  save  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  year  and  save 
lives,  reduce  fatalities.  What  year  was 
that  report  written? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  report  was 
dated  July  1975,  and  the 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  I  still  have  the 
floor,  Mr.  F»resident?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  I  would  note 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
recently  reported  that  upon  reexam- 
ination of  the  issue  the  conclusions 
are  still  valid.  Indeed,  I  think  if  it  were 
saving  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  as 
of  1975,  it  wc  lid  be  possible  to  con- 
clude that  the  nimiber  of  barrels  saved 
now  would  be  in  excess  of  that. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  with  re- 
spect to  traffic  safety  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
based  upon  1983  figures.  According  to 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  majority  leader  dated 
May  7.  1986: 

On  the  basis  of  1983  figures,  daylight 
saving  time  in  April  would  reduce  traffic 
deaths  nationwide  by  a  minimum  of  22,  in- 
juries by  a  minimum  of  1,525,  and  societal 
costs  from  auto  accidents  by  a  minimum  of 
$28  million.  I  emphasize  that  each  of  these 
figures  is  a  minimum  with  possible  savings 
being  as  much  as  twice  as  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
D  1430 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  make  a  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  failed  to 
bring  into  this  equation:  that  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  said  that  they 
did  not  factor  into  these  figures  the 
gasoline  rationing,  the  price  of  gaso- 
line. We  are  now  driving  automobiles 


that  get  more  miles  per  gallon.  All 
these  things  have  never  been  factored 
in.  No  one  has  ever  talked  about  the 
55-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit  that  will 
save  lives  and  has  saved  lives.  They 
never  factored  that  in  to  offset. 

They  have  given  all  the  credit  to 
daylight  saving  time.  Not  only  is  it 
going  to  bring  in  billions  of  dollars  in  3 
weeks,  but  also,  it  is  going  to  save  22 
lives,  thousands  of  injuries,  and  all 
that— just  for  daylight  saving  time. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  to  me  that  in 
making  these  statements,  they  leave 
out  major  important  factors.  One  of 
the  major  factors  they  leave  out  is  the 
consideration  of  the  children  as  they 
go  to  school.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
small  child  walking  to  school  in  the 
dark  who  fell  in  a  manhole.  That  was 
in  the  darkness,  and  that  was  in  the 
morning,  and  there  is  no  replacement 
and  no  way  to  figure  the  economic 
loss. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time.  The  amendment 
would  change  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  start  each  year  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  April  rather  in  the  last 
Sunday  in  April.  Many  Americans  and 
many  industries  feel  the  need  for  addi- 
tional hours  of  sunlight  during  the 
early  springtime. 

In  addition,  I  have  a  particular 
reason  to  support  this  amendment. 
The  national  headquarters  for  the  Na- 
tional Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Founda- 
tion Fighting  Blindness  is  maintained 
in  Baltimore,  MD.  Victims  of  RP 
suffer  from  night  blindness,  a  condi- 
tion which  robs  them  of  the  ability  to 
see  after  the  sun  sets.  More  than 
400.000  RP  sufferers  are  forced  to 
postpone  the  simplest  outdoor  activi- 
ties imtil  the  Sun  rises  again.  Daylight 
saving  time  grants  extra  hours  of  pro- 
ductivity to  these  people. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  with  a 
good  purpose.  People  in  all  parts  of 
the  Untied  States  will  experience  the 
benefits  of  expanded  daylight  saving 
time  in  many  forms,  including  less- 
ened crime  and  increased  energy  sav- 
ings. It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons 
that  I  add  my  voice  of  support  to  the 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  liRcwisc  a 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  Senator  Gor- 
ton's compromise  amendment  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  by  com- 
mencing it  each  year  on  the  first— in- 
stead of  the  last— Sunday  of  April. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  I  long 
ago  introduced  legislation  (S.  240)  into 
the  present  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
2-month  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time,  by  commencing  it  each  year  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  March  instead  of 
the  last  Sunday  in  April.  I  have  of- 
fered similar  legislation  in  each  of  the 


two  preceding  Congresses  without  suc- 
cess. 

While  the  Gorton  amendment  Is 
very  cautious,  it  is  a  major  improve- 
ment over  the  inaction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  this  legislation 
for  so  many  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment 
eliminates  the  1-week  extension  at  the 
end  of  October  included  in  the  House- 
passed  version.  The  October  extension 
would  occur  at  a  time  when  evening 
light  is  diminishing  by  2  minutes  each 
day,  and  dawn  comes  that  much  later 
each  day.  I  prefer  the  springtime  ex- 
tension, which  takes  advantage  of  the 
same  light  conditions  in  the  spring 
that  we  now  use  for  daylight  saving 
time  in  the  fall. 

Extending  daylight  saving  time  will 
enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the 
light  available  in  April,  just  as  present 
law  uses  the  light  available  in  Septem- 
ber. 

In  April,  dawn  arrives  at  least  as 
early  as  in  September,  and  under  day- 
light saving  time  children  would  leave 
for  school  under  light  conditions  at 
least  as  good  as  those  they  now  have 
in  September.  The  light  available  in 
March  is  also  safe,  with  light  condi- 
tions as  good  as  those  in  October.  But 
I  will  be  satisfied  if  this  compromisv. 
results  in  enactment  of  this  significant 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time, 
given  the  stubborn  resistance  any  ex- 
tension legislation  has  encountered. 

While  some  farm  State  Senators 
have  expressed  concern  about  the 
effect  that  extending  daylight  saving 
time  will  have  on  the  harvest  season- 
since  many  farmers  harvest  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset— this  proposed  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  does  not  alter 
the  clock  during  the  harvest  season; 
and  during  planting  season,  the  ad- 
justment is  very  minor. 

The  effect  on  cows  that  some  dairy 
farmers  are  reported  to  fear  is  present 
under  any  form  of  daylight  saving 
time.  It  is  not  exacerbated  by  this 
amendment.  On  the  day,  whenever  it 
is,  that  daylight  saving  time  goes  into 
effect,  a  single  adjustment  in  schedule 
is  required  of  animals  as  well  as 
humans.  But  is  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
adjustment.  Under  any  time  system, 
dawn  comes  at  a  different  hour  every 
day. 

Some  legitimate  concerns  arose  in 
1974  from  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  EInergy 
Conservation  Act  which  provided  for 
year-round  daylight  saving  time.  But 
no  such  proposal  is  presently  pending 
and  those  concerns  do  not  properly 
apply  to  this  amendment. 

Moreover,  if  any  State  has  citizens 
adversely  affected  by  daylight  saving 
time,  the  State  may  choose  to  be 
exempt  from  daylight  saving  time,  as  a 
few  States  presently  do. 

November  through  February  are  the 
months  that  are  troublesome  because 


of  diminished  available  light  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  Nothing  in  the 
pending  amendment  alters  the  time 
during  that  period. 

I  do  not  recommend  extending  day- 
light saving  time  during  these  months. 

Many  of  the  expressed  concerns 
about  an  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time  are  unrealistic.  But  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  extending  daylight 
saving  time  to  provide  an  additional 
hour  of  useful  daylight  are  very  real 
for  many,  many  people.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  extending  day- 
light saving  time  in  the  spring. 

This  proposed  extension  can  save 
Americans  the  equivalent  of  100.000 
barrels  of  oil  each  day  of  extended 
daylight  saving  time.  Though  the 
present  world  "oil  glut"  had  dimin- 
ished the  attention  we  pay  to  the  need 
for  conservation,  oil  remains  a  finite 
resource  of  which  our  supply  is  limited 
and  diminishing. 

Additional  benefits  are  clear.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  studies 
show  that  traffic  fatalities  and  acci- 
dents as  well  as  street  crimes  would  de- 
cline with  the  extra  hours  of  evening 
daylight  in  April. 

Though  I  prefer  the  full  extension 
of  daylight  saving  time  to  8  months, 
and  believe  it  is  more  logical,  given  our 
use  of  identical  light  conditions  in  the 
fall,  I  believe  enactment  of  this 
amendment  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  current  6-month  day- 
light saving  time  situation,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
Senator  Gorton's  amendment  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  by  3 
weeks.  Its  effect,  in  my  State  of 
Kansas,  would  be  to  further  exacer- 
bate the  problems  farmers  already 
have  with  daylight  saving  time. 

I  realize  it  may  be  difficult  for  some 
of  my  colleagues  from  urban  areas  to 
understand  why  anyone  would  be  op- 
posed to  reallocating  an  hour  of  day- 
light from  morning  to  evening.  At  first 
glance,  It  seems  like  a  logical  step. 
Supporters  claim  that  extending  day- 
light saving  time  would  conserve 
energy,  reduce  traffic  accidents, 
reduce  crime  and  create  untold  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  sporting  goods 
firms,  travel  industry,  and  convenience 
stores. 

However,  farm  States  and  rural 
areas  in  general  have  special  problems. 

TARM  CONCERNS 

This  amendment  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  more  difficult  to  manage  a 
farm  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  During  the 
harvest  season,  farmers  must  wait 
until  the  Sun  comes  up  before  they 
can  begin  work  in  the  morning.  This 
especially  applies  to  combining  small 
grain  crops,  soybeans,  and  making 
hay.  If  farmers  are  to  have  any  type  of 
church  or  community  life,  they  will 
have  to  quit  work  an  hour  earlier  each 
day.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  lose  an 
hour  of  their  work  day. 


Parents  of  farm  families  worry 
about  their  children  waiting  for  a 
school  bus  or  walking  to  school  on  a 
darkened  rural  road.  With  reports  of 
increased  crime  in  rural  areas  and  In- 
creases in  the  incidence  of  child  abuse, 
it  is  obvious  that  rural  families  have 
some  legitimate  concerns. 

My  final  point  Is  an  obvious  one.  In 
today's  economic  environment,  many 
farmers  have  had  to  turn  to  jobs  away 
from  their  farms  to  make  ends  meet. 
Farmers  have  enough  to  worry  about 
because  of  our  current  agricultural 
economy,  where  time  is  money  and 
every  dollar  counts.  This  amendment 
would  force  them  to  do  their  morning 
farm  chores  in  the  dark,  which  would 
Increase  the  hazards  of  an  occupation 
with  the  potential  for  serious  acci- 
dents. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion.  I  would 
state  that,  while  intended  to  help 
some  industries  and  areas  of  the 
United  States,  this  amendment  would 
have  serious  economic,  safety  and 
social  implications  for  rural  Ameri- 
cans—especially farm  families. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  action  on  this  measure, 
as  an  opponent  of  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment, I  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  the  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRK0v«^SKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagli- 
TON]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrono).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  104  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Bxon 

Mataunaca 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mattinfly 

Bauctu 

Oore 

McConnell 

Boren 

Oramm 

NIckles 

Bumpen 

Oraaaley 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Henin 
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Byrd 

Helmi 

ProxmIre 
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Holllnfs 

Pryor 
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Rockefeller 

Dole 
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Baieer 
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Btnftman 

Hatch 
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Barbanea 
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BImon 

Chile* 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Johniton 

Specter 

Craniton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

D'Amtto 

Kerry 

Biennis 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Trible 

Domenlcl 

Lucar 

Warner 

Evana 

McClure 

Welcktr 

Oarn 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Olenn 

MetMnbaum 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTlNO-6 

Eagleton 

Mathlaa 

MurkowskI 

Hawklna 

Moynlhan 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1967  was  rejected. 

D  1500 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  consider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  my  col* 
leagues — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
going  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  But  I  am  advised  that  we  need 
about  5  additional  minutes  to  clear  it. 
So  I  Will  withhold  that.  Perhaps  we 
can  go  back  to  the  pending  buslneu. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
vote,  I  am  willing  to  forego  any  roUcall 
vote  on  the  amendment.  I  still  have 
time,  and  still  can  talk  about  this  for  a 
while.  But  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  will  assure  me  he 
will  hold  fast  on  only  3  weeks  addition* 
al  in  April,  I  will  yield  to  him,  and  we 
can  pass  this  amendment  by  voice 
vote.  But  I  will  not  accept  that  unleM 
he  agrees. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  happy  to  make  that  assur- 
ance to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance  from  the  distinRuished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who  will  be  on 
the  conference  committee  if  there  is 
one— and  he  will  be  working  with  the 
House  directly  as  it  relates  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  legislation  should  it 
wind  up  in  that  legislative  posture— I 
accept  that.  And  I  am  now  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  amendment  (No.  1967)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  voting  on  a  1-year  reauthorization 
of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
the  Fire  Academy.  Congress  recognizes 
the  lifesaving  role  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighters have  every  day  in  every  area 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  training  and  education  pro- 
vided through  the  Fire  Administration 
and  the  Fire  Academy  have  improved 
the  capabilities  of  our  Nation's  volun- 
teer and  professional  firemen— train- 
ing that  is  put  to  the  test,  unfortu- 
nately, thousands  of  times  each  day. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  we 
have  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  train- 
ing and  education  programs.  But  the 
challenges  to  Delaware's  firefighters- 
most  of  whom  are  on  the  job  as  volun- 
teers—are still  imposing.  The  sources 
of  fires,  the  individual  hazards  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
fire,  constantly  change.  Firefighters  in 
Delaware  recognize  that  resting  on 
their  laurels  will  lead  to  tragic  results, 
if  not  for  themselves,  then  for  their 
neighbors. 

The  need  for  further  training  and 
progress  in  firefighting  techniques  is 
as  vital  today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  original  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional fire  programs  in  1974.  While 
fire  deaths  have  declined  30  percent 
since  the  creation  of  the  Federal  fire 
programs,  no  one  believes  the  threat 
has  been  eliminated  or  that  we  have 
finally  conquered  the  serious  national 
problem  of  fire.  The  recent  wildfires  in 
North  Carolina  that  have  ravaged 
thousands  of  acres  are  proof  that  even 
with  the  best  training  and  equipment, 
fire  remains  an  unpredictable  and 
deadly  force. 

Volimteer  and  professional  firefight- 
ers across  our  country  make  sacrifices 
every  day  in  their  efforts  to  protect 
the  rest  of  us  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
It  is  a  demanding  job  that  carries  a 


high  price  for  failure  to  pay  attention 
to  detail.  Congress  recognizes  the  risk 
firefighters  face  in  service  to  others, 
and  through  this  reauthorization  re- 
states its  commitment  to  reducing  this 
risk  as  much  as  possible  through  edu- 
cation and  training. 

However,  while  Congress'  commit- 
ment is  unmistakeable,  there  is  con- 
cern in  the  fire  commimity  that  this 
attitude  is  not  shared  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMA]. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago. 
under  a  reorganization  plan  put  for- 
ward by  President  Carter,  the  Fire  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Fire  Academy 
were  moved  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  placed  under  the  control 
of  FEMA.  At  that  time  I  feared  this 
action  would  be  a  mistake  because  it 
would  lower  the  visibility  of  the  fire 
programs  and  might  lead  to  their 
eventual  downgrading. 

This  possibility  may  be  approaching 
reality  as  the  management  of  FEMA 
appears  to  be  taking  the  first  tentative 
steps  toward  implementing  a  plan  to 
restructure  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
gram. A  proposal  is  shaping  up  that 
would  lead  to  the  operation  of  the  fire 
programs  through  the  structure  of 
FEMA's  civil  defense  programs,  an  in- 
appropriate step  that  would  destroy 
the  current  well-functioning  education 
and  training  system.  Mr.  President, 
pursuing  this  effort  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake,  both  for  the  National  Fire 
Service  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
grams and,  more  importantly,  the 
quality  of  fire  control  efforts  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  effect  of  these  potential 
changes,  as  I  understand  them,  would 
be  to  turn  education  and  training  pro- 
grams over  to  the  field  staff  of 
FEMA's  Civil  Defense  Program.  The 
Fire  Academy  would  no  longer  be  the 
topnotch  training  facility  for  our  Na- 
tion's best  firefighters.  Instead  it 
would  become  more  of  a  resource 
center  for  materials  that  would  be 
used  in  classes  at  institutions  not 
solely  dedicated  to  fire  prevention  and 
control.  I  would  expect  that  under 
these  conditions,  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  training  could  only  decline. 

Mr.  President,  the  reauthorization 
bill  is  obviously  an  important  step  to 
take  in  assuring  the  future  of  a  pro- 
gressive fire  service.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  look  behind  the  scenes 
to  make  sure  our  intent  is  being  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  important  for  the  Fire  Academy 
and  Fire  Administration  to  continually 
review  improvements  that  can  be 
made  in  existing  programs,  to  build 
upon  the  experience  developed  over 
the  years.  But  before  changes  are 
made  that  would  overturn  the  system 
Congress  established,  FEMA  should 
make  every  effort  to  work  with  the 
fire  community— the  ones  who  will 
clearly  lose  out  if  the  wrong  reforms 


were  made— to  assure  that  their  views 
and  recommendations  are  also  given 
fuU  consideration. 

The  steps  I  mentioned  earlier  are 
still  in  the  preliminary  stages,  and 
may  never  develop  into  the  full 
fledged  reform  that  would  appear  to 
be  counterproductive  for  fire  control 
efforts.  But  it  is  important  from  the 
outset  that  FEMA  understands  the  se- 
riousness with  which  we  view  the  pos- 
sible reforms.  I  would  certainly  expect 
that  FEMA  will  consult  with  Congress 
before  taking  any  substantive  steps 
toward  making  major  changes  in  the 
Fire  Academy  programs  and  their  de- 
livery. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  S.  2180,  to  reauthor- 
ize activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  and  as 
one  who  believes  that  fire  prevention 
and  control  is  a  problem  of  significant 
national  importance,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  President's  fiscal 
1987  budget  which  proposes  to  abolish 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  [USFA] 
and  to  decrease  by  23  percent  funding 
for  the  National  Fire  Academy.  In  my 
view,  these  proposed  reductions  would 
cause  a  serious  and  possibly  disastrous 
setback  to  our  efforts  in  preventing 
and  controlling  loss  of  life  and  proper- 
ty due  to  fires. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy  in  Emmits- 
burg,  MD.  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  abilities  of  fire  depart- 
ments across  the  Nation  to  combat 
and  prevent  fires.  Annual  national  fire 
death  statistics  have  shown  a  steady 
reduction  in  loss  of  life  by  fire  in  the 
United  States,  owing  in  large  part  to 
these  programs.  Through  public  edu- 
cation, arson  prevention,  technology 
development  and  firefighter  training 
and  outreach  programs,  fire  deaths 
have  declined  30  percent  since  our  Na- 
tional Fire  Program  began  in  1974. 
Equally  important,  firefighter  deaths 
in  the  line  of  duty  have  also  been  de- 
creasing, although  unfortunately,  at  a 
slower  rate. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  budget 
proposal,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  National  Fire  Program  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  or  is  no  longer 
needed.  Fire  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Nation- 
ally, some  8.000  people  die  and  300,000 
more  are  injureid  in  fires  each  year. 
The  annual  death  toll  is  nearly  20 
times  the  nimiber  of  deaths  caused  by 
all  the  other  kinds  of  natural  disasters 
combined.  The  financial  loss— $5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  property  damage— is  also 
staggering. 

Congress  has  a  serious  responsibility 
to  support  and  encourage  a  strong 
Federal  fire  prevention  and  control 
effort.  Career  and  volunteer  firefight- 
ers risk  their  lives  daily  in  order  to 
protect  our  health,  safety,  and  proper- 


ty from  the  devastation  of  fire.  We 
must  not  abandon  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude.  The  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  ensure  that  the 
USFA  and  the  National  Fire  Academy 
can  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  loss  of  life  and 
property  due  to  fires.  The  $18.3  mil- 
lion authorized  will  also  ensure  that 
travel  stipends  and  lodging  costs  will 
continue  to  be  provided  for  firefight- 
ers attending  training  sessions  at  the 
National  Fire  Academy.  In  my  view, 
continued  funding  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  tremendous  service  that 
these  programs  provide  to  our  coun- 
try. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure.* 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.  .The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator   from  Washington   is   recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  are  ready  for 
third  reading,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2180 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 17(f)  of  the  Federal  Plre  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  2216(f)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "is"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "are";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  "and  $18,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  Indicate  that 
daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
savings  In  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption; 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  Individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govem- 
menUl  entitles  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforts 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings; and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  Interest,  In- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime,  improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time tfT  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 


(b)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966  (IS  U.S.C.  2«0a(a))  U  amended  by 
striking  "last  Sunday  of  April"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "first  Sunday  of  April". 

(c)  Any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  8(aK3)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  Bute 
with  parts  thereof  In  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 

(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  a  SUte  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone, 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  In 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  State  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  such  Act  unless 
that  State,  by  law,  provides  that  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  stations,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
ing the  public's  Interest  in  receiving  Inter- 
ference-free service. 

(2)  Such  general  rules,  or  Interim  action, 
may  Include  variances  with  respect  to  oper- 
ating power  and  other  technical  operating 
characteristics. 

(3)  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  such 
general  rules,  they  may  be  varied  with  re- 
spect to  particular  stations  and  areas  be- 
cause of  the  exigencies  In  each  case. 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  If  such  effecilve  date  occurs  In 
any  calendar  year  after  March  1.  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  calendar  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


until  the  dlitlnguiihed  minority  leader 
is  here. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  that  I  hope  now  we  can 
move  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. If  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  will 
attempt  to  win  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Chair  regrets  to  note  that  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order,  and  asks  those 
who  are  conducting  conversations  to 
retire  to  the  cloakroom  or  another  ap- 
propriate place. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
propound  the  request  until  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  able  to  be 
on  the  floor.  But  I  will  soon.  And  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  481S.  But  I  will  not  do  that 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YTkR  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preiident,  before  I 
propound  the  request  on  the  lupple- 
mental,  first  let  me  uk  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  meeiage  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolvtd,  That  the  resolution  from  ths 
Senate  (8.  Con.  Res.  130)  entitled  "Concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  oongres- 
slonal  budget  for  the  United  States  Oovem* 
ment  for  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  and 
1989".  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  established  and 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1998  and  1989  are  set  forth 

(a)  The  following  levels  and  amounts  art 
set  forth  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301  (if  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  198S,  whether  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  exceedtd: 

<1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $857,200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 8941.200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 81.011,900.000.000. 

12)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987: 81.088,380,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 81,159.850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989:  $1,205,350,000,000. 

131  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 8994,250,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 81.047,050.000.000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $1,076,150,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficiU  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $137,060,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $105,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 884,250,000,000. 

(b)  The  following  budgetary  leveU  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fUcal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1988.  October  1,  1987,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1988: 

(1)  The  recommended  level*  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987: 8843,850,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $700,550,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $750,750,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveU  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987: 810.700,000.000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $17,400,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 817.700,000.000. 
and  of  those  amounU  by  which  revenues 
should  be  increased,  the  following  amount* 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  deflciU  below  the  maximum  deficit 
amounU: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $4. 700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 811.200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $10,500,000,000. 
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and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance unthin  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $55,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $60,150,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $64,250,000,000. 

<2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987:  $873,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1988:  $918,950,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $944,050,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $798,200,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $840,150,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $857,650,000,000. 

(41  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditioTis  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $154,350,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $139,600,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $106,900,000,000. 

(5>  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987:  $2,319,600,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988:  $2,516,900,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989:  $2,685,100,000,000. 

(61  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  actimty  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1986.  October  1,  1987,  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$34,250,000,000. 

(Bl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $85,400,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligatioTis, 
$32,250,000,000. 

(Bl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $87,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $87,650,000,000. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  leveU  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate leveU  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fUcal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$285,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $276,200,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority. 

$295,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $281,400,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$306,500,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $290,500,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21  International  Affairs  (1501: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,150,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $11,400,000,000. 


FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $13,550,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $11,400,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $12,850,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,100,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $11,400,000,000. 

(31  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (2501: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $8,750,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $8,750,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $8,750,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $8,650,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(41  Energy  (2701: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $4,850,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,950,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $4,650,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $4,150,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,950,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

(51  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(3001: 

FUoal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $11,950,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $12,250,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $12,150,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $11,800,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commiU 
menu,  $0. 

(61  Agriculture  (3501: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $23,800,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $23,550,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$14,300,000,000 


(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit' 
menu,  $8,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $26,000,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $24,800,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $8,500,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $25,300,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $21,550,000,000 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,350,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
rrienU,  $8,650,000,000. 

(71  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (3701: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $9,800,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $2,200,000,000 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,450,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $38, 750, 000, 000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $9,350,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,600,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $39,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $7,550,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $1,300,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$4,850,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $38,450,000,000. 

(81  Transportation  (4001: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $25,500,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $50,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $26,350,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $26,450,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$400,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $50,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $26,300,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $26,350,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $50,000,000. 

(91   Community  and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (4501: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$950,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $6,450,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $7,050,000,000 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,200,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $6,600,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $300,000,000. 


(101   Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (SOOI: 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  auOiority,  $33,750,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $30,600,000,000. 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligatiom, 
$1,500,000,000. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $10,300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $32,850,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $32,300,000,000 

(CI      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,400,000,000 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $10,700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $33,800,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays,  $33,100,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,250,000,000 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $10,950,000,000. 

(Ill  Health  (550): 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $38,650,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,350,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $40,500,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $40,700,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $300,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,400,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,850,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

$101,450,000,000 

(Bl  Outlays,  $91,350,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(131  Income  Security  (6001: 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$165,250,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $121,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtMrantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$172,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $127,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$176,500,000,000. 
(Bl  OuUays,  $130,600,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligationt, 
$1,450,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0, 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  prim.aTy  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,150,000,000. 
(Bl  Outlays.  $6,150,000,000 
(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (7001: 
FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,550,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commil- 
menU.  $16,300,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,450,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $27.050M0,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,500,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $16,950,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,300,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $17.550.000000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,250,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $7,250,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $7,350,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(1 71  (general  Qovemment  (800): 

FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,650,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $8,150,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $6,050,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $6,150,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

(181  General  Purpose  FUcal  AssUtance 
(8501: 


FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  auOiority.  $1,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,650,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  iO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $2,000,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

(19)  Net  InUrest  (9001: 
FUcal  year  1987: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

$148,150,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$157,950,000,000 

(B)  OuUays,  $157,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$158,050,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $158,050,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (9201: 
FUcal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $550,000,000 

(B)  OuUays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

(21)  UndUtribuUd  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1987: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,850,000,000 

(B)  OuUays,  -$36,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$33,400,000,000 

(B)  OuUays.  -$33,400,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $0. 

FUcal  year  1989: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

-$34,150,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  -$34,150,000,000 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $0. 
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RECONCIUA  TION 

Ssc.  2.  (aJ  Not  later  than  June  5,  1986,  the 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b/ 
through  <u)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommerutations  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their'  respective  Houses.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bUl  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  re- 
vision. 

HOUSE  COMMITTBES 

fb)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  unthin  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity, as  defined  in  section  401lc)l2>(CI  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sujficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (Z) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401tc)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $80,000,000  and  outlays  by 
979,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  S83,000,000  and  outlays 
by  f 83,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $84,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $84,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2) 
changes  in  laws  icilhin  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $€42,000,000  and  decrease  outlays 
by  $1,158,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$23,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  increase 
budget  authority  by  $164,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(d)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shaU  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  samngs  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$25,000,000  and  outlays  by  $25,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987:  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $150,000,000  and  outlays  by  $135,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $250,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latmr  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  credit 
authority  as  defined  in  section  3(10)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
direct  loan  obligatioTis  by  $0  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$97,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  and  to 
reduce  primary  loan  guarantees  by 
$235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $15,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  increase  primary 
loan  guarantees  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 


(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
unthin  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  unthin 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide s])ending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,713,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,955,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $415,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $402,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,114,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$448,000,000  and  outlays  by  $448,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987:  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $383,000,000  and  outlays  by  $383,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $374,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$374,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  unthin  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2' 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $170000,000  and  outlays  by 
$170,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987:  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $180,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $180,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988:  and 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $200,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  unthin  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  Irudget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  increase  budget  authority  by 
$950,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  increase 
budget  authority  by  $1,500,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $950,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  increase  budget  authority  by 
$850,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$2,150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,   sufficient  to  reduce 


budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  unthin  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  therecf, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$836,000,000  and  outlays  by  $119,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $836,000,000  and  outlays  by  $479,000,00" 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $836,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$544,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  unthin 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  bxtdget  authority  and 
outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$50,000,000  and  outlays  by  $50,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  decrease  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
outlays  by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  toithin  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $438,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987: 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $399,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$223,000,000  and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $4,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit by  $3,695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $3,740,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

SENATE  COMMltTEES 

(m)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall ,  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $80,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$79,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $83,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $83,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $84,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $84,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(n)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 


sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlaw  <2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $642,000,000  and  decrease  outlays 
by  $1,158,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$23,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  increase 
budget  authority  by  $164,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(o)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
SdcTice,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  uHthin  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $170,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$170,000,000  in  fUcal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $180,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $180,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988:  and 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $200,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(p)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$2,185,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,377,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  increase  budget  author- 
ity by  $82,000,000  and  outlays  by  $61,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988:  and  increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $78,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$66,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction 
which  provide  spending  authority,  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,124,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$407,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $1,101,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $744,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $1,088,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $796,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(r)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $4,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit by  $3,695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988:  and 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $3,740,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(s)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Qovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 


within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  other  than  those  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays:  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  increase  budget  authority  by 
$950,000,000  and  decreased  outlays  by 
$700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  increase 
budget  authority  by  $1,500,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  by  $950,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  increase  budget  authority  by 
$850,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  by 
$2,150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(t)(ll  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  uiithin  its  jurisdiction  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  other  than  those 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$25,000,000  and  outlays  by  $25,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $150,000,000  and  outlays  by  $135,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  decrease  budget  au- 
thority  by  $250,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$235,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
credit  authority  as  defined  in  section  3(10) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to 
reduce  direct  loan  obligations  by  $0  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $97,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989;  to 
reduce  primary  loan  guarantees  by 
$235,000,000  in  fUcal  year  1987.  $15,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  increase  primary 
loan  guarantees  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(u)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority, as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion other  than  those  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays;  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof  as  follows:  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $438,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987; 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $399,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $55,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988:  and  decrease  budget  authority  by 
$223,000,000  and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACCOUNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Revenues  increased  through  leg- 
islative action  above  $6,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $6,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $7,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989,  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit 

(b)  These  additional  revenues  shall  be  set 
forth  separately  in  the  congressional  budget 
and  clearly  identified  as  for  the  purpose  of 
deficit  reduction  only. 

(c)  The  President  shall  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
separate  account  in  the  Treasury  into  which 


revenues  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  deposited.  The  account  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  moneys 
deposited  in  the  fund  are  available  solely  for 
Uu  purpose  of  deficit  reduction.  The  Presi- 
dent stuill  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the 
Congress  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
fund  and  the  extent  to  which  the  fund  has 
reduced  the  Federal  deficit 

MUERVATION  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  recommended  level  of 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  authority  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  for  Function  050 
(National  Defense),  $3,000,000,000  U  hereby 
reserved  from  allocation  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  under  section  302(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed  to 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  setting  forth  a  full 
and  complete  accounting  of  all  moneys  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Deferue  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  excess  of  sums  needed  to 
cover  inflation.  Such  report  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  each 
House.  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shall  be  notified  upon  the  transmittal 
of  such  report 

(c)  The  report  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days 
on  its  findings  as  to  that  report 

(d)  After  the  date  on  which  the  report  of 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  described  in 
subsection  (c)  is  transmitted,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  each  House  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  its  respectii^e 
House  within  five  legislative  days  a  revised 
allocation  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  of  new 
budget  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations reflecting  the  full  amount  of 
budget  authority  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall,  within  ninety  days 
of  the  close  of  each  such  fiscal  year,  issue  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
a  report  accounting  for  any  moneys  appro- 
priated for  each  respective  prior  fiscal  year 
to  cover  inflation,  which  have  not  been  obli- 
gated for  such  purposes. 

ONP  DEFLATOR 

Sec.  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  and  Senate  shall  report  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  using  an  arbitrary  deflator  (one  not 
based  on  historical  or  factual  data)  for 
major  weapons  systems  which  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  major  weapons  systems  in- 
flation in  excess  of  the  ONP  deflator 

SHUTTLE  ORBITER  REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  spending 
levels  contained  in  section  1  of  this  resolu- 
tion, funding  for  a  shuttle  orbiter  to  replace 
NASA's  Challenger,  lost  on  January  28,  1986, 
iDould  be  appropriate  if  an  authorization 
for  such  funding  is  enacted  into  law. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Sec.  7.  The  spending  levels  contained  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  would  not  pre- 
clude funding  for  an  extension  of  gerural 
revenue  sharing  under  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989  if  an  authorization  for  such 
funding  is  enacted  into  law. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
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serve  to  an  ultimate  capacity  of  750  million 
barreU  be  reaffirmed.  It  ia  also  recommend- 
ed that  the  Federal  Government  purchase  oil 
for  the  Reserve  in  a  way  designed  to  help  do- 
mestic stripper  oil  well  producers  so  as  to 
minimize  the  shutting-in  of  stripper  produc- 
tion. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  funds  for  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  maintained  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
carry  out  fully  the  vital  services  it  is  provid- 
ing to  rural  America  during  a  time  of  ex- 
treme stress.  It  is  further  assumed  that  this 
funding  tcill  be  used  especially  to  support 
and  strengthen  such  core  programs  as  4-H 
Youth  Development,  Home  Economics  and 
Family  Living,  Natural  Resources  and  Com- 
munity Development,  and  services  that  pro- 
vide agricultural  financial  analysis  and 
farm  management  instruction. 
roREiON  agricultural  investment  reform 
Sec.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  financing 
the  foreign  production  for  export  use  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  already  in  surplus  on 
world  markets  is  a  counter-productive  use  of 
American  tax  dollars  as  well  as  devastating 
to  the  American  farmer  who  loses  export 
markets  from  the  unfairly  subsidized  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  I  further  move 
that  the  Senate  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Armstrong)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DoHENici,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAXTH,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Qdayle,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
wish  the  conferees  well,  as  they  go 
into  their  first  meeting  this  afternoon. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  they  can 
conclude  their  work  on  the  budget  res- 
olution soon,  if  not  today. 


Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object.  I 
wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  there 
was  an  early  clearance  on  that  re- 
quest. Just  after,  or  as  Senator  Simp- 
son was  making  the  request,  there  was 
an  objection  that  came  to  me  from  a 
Senator. 

I  want  to  publicly  state  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  at 
that  time  vitiated  the  request. 

The  Senator  has  been  since  contact- 
ed. There  is  no  objection. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  7-DAY 
RULE  FOR  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  days 
during  which  the  Senate  will  be  in  ad- 
journment for  the  upcoming  Memorial 
Day  recess,  including  June  2,  not  be 
counted  for  the  purposes  of  the  7-day 
limitation  contained  in  section  305(d) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  as  it 
relates  to  the  conference  on  Senate 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  Calendar  No.  853,  H.R.  4515, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President. 

Will  the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 
Does  he  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  noted  earlier 
today  that  the  urgent  supplemental 
comes  to  the  floor  with  one  section  in 
it  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  While 
I  am  aware  of  what  the  administration 
is  requesting  for  the  Philippines  that 
appears  in  the  urgent  supplemental,  I 
have  had  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  complete  package. 

So  rather  than  letting  this  one  sec- 
tion go,  it  could  be  dropped  cut,  and 
we  could  call  up  the  urgent  supple- 
mental and  deal  with  the  Philippines 
later  on,  or  we  could  get  some  accom- 
modation with  the  State  Department 
and  AID  to  broaden  out  some  of  the 
opportunities  for  agricultural  trade 
that  is  in  the  recently  passed  farm  bill 
which  we  thought  was  going  to  be  part 
of  the  package  dealing  with  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

So  it  is  on  that  basis  that  I  have 
been  working  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  AID  for  over  the  last  2  years 
doing  what  could  have  been  done  2 
months  ago,  if  they  would  come,  tell 
us  frankly  that  they  want  to  move 
their  package,  suid  in  what  form  they 
want  to  move  it. 

So  I  am  going  to  object  at  this  time, 
and  encourage  the  State  Department 
and  AID  to  make  some  serious  discus- 
sions with  those  of  us  who  would  like 


to  use  the  agricultural  trade  programs 
that  are  available,  and  the  recently 
passed  farm  bill  using  it  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  part  of  their  package  of  assist- 
ance for  the  Philippines  this  summer. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  objects. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  HattieloI.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  on  this.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
remove  his  objection  fairly  soon.  This 
is  a  rather  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, on  which  we  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  before  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  not  at  this  point  because  of  the 
objection  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  but  I  would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  brief  comments  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  supplemental. 

No.  1,  there  is  $100  million  in  this 
supplemental  for  economic  aid  to  the 
Philippines;  there  is  $50  million  for 
military  aid.  The  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  they  want  to 
phase  the  aid  in  as  best  it  can  be  uti- 
lized to  meet  the  situation  as  it 
evolves.  That  is  a  policy  decision  made 
by  the  administration.  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

No.  2,  there  is  the  sugar  issue  that  is 
involved  in  this,  we  know,  beyond  the 
military  and  the  economic  aid  ques- 
tions. 

No.  3,  we  cannot  delete  this  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  and  subject  the  whole 
bill  to  deletions  because  we  have  care- 
fully crafted  this  bill  in  conformity 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman  require- 
ments. That  means  simply  that  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments or  the  other  amendments  that 
are  to  this  bill  have  to  be  offset  by 
funds  so  it  remains  deficit  neutral.  We 
have  done  this  through  a  very  compre- 
hensive system  so  that  eliminating  any 
one  part  of  the  bill  puts  us  into  a  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  situation 
because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc.  That 
means  simply  that  every  one  of  those 
amendments  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  Gramm-Rudman  until  we 
get  to  page  35.  On  page  35  of  the  bill  is 
where  we  have  all  the  offset,  all  the 
offset  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  and  signed  off  by  the  ad- 
ministration. So  it  puts  the  committee 
into  a  whole  new  situation. 

So,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  have  to  report  that  I  cannot  do 
so  under  the  straitjacket  of  Grtuiun- 
Rudman  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  Senate  committee.  We  are  doing 
our  very  best  to  comply  with  it.  That 
is  the  situation. 


I  want  to  add  one  point.  That  is, 
when  we  take  up  the  bill,  it  is  going  to 
necessitate  a  full  2  days  of  debate.  I 
anticipate  that  on  the  basis  that  there 
are  issues  that  involve  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  That  Is  a  policy 
question.  We  have  controversial  issues 
that  relate  to  the  REA.  We  have  many 
other  issues  that  relate  to  WIC.  So 
this  is  not  a  simple  supplemental  bill. 
So,  with  the  timeframe  that  we  are 
operating  under,  where  we  want  to  be 
out  late  tomorrow  afternoon,  we  just 
do  not  have  2  full  days  ahead  of  us 
before  the  recess.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  bill  out  here  dangling  in  the 
wind.  Once  we  take  up  the  bill,  I  want 
to  proceed  to  finish  the  bill  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  To  have  a  10-day  recess 
intervening  between  the  time  we  take 
up  the  bill  and  the  time  we  finish  the 
bill  is  not  an  orderly  procedure. 

I  can  really  only  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  time  has  already 
been  running  out  on  us  so,  regardless 
of  his  objection,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  strategy  to  handle  this  bill 
related  to  my  desire  to  see  it  complet- 
ed once  it  is  brought  up— in  case  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  suffering 
from  a  pang  of  conscience  or  any  guilt 
for  objecting. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  no  pang  of 
guilt  on  this  matter.  I  do  recognize 
that  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hat- 
nELD],  has  made  a  very  practical 
point:  to  consider  this  bill.  It  should  be 
considered  all  in  one  2-day  period.  It 
takes  longer  than  1  day  and  it  takes  a 
day  that  Is  a  little  bit  longer  than 
starting  at  3  or  3:30  In  the  afternoon, 
the  second  day— tomorrow— being  a 
day  In  which  Senators  are  striving  to 
conclude  action  so  they  can  depart  or 
whatever  their  plans  are  for  the 
recess. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  on  the 
question  of  the  Philippines  assistance, 
while  $150  million  is  part  of  the  pack- 
age that  the  administration  has  been 
talking  about  for  the  past  2  months,  a 
part  of  the  package  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  talking  about  Is  not 
In  this  urgent  supplemental. 

That  has  to  do  with  section  416  of 
food  assistance.  Those  commodities 
for  the  Philippines  are  wheat  and 
milk,  both  of  which  are  In  huge  sur- 
plus here  and  In  Federal  storage  and 
which  we  cannot  properly  use  In  the 
Philippines  until  that  part  Is  In  the 
package,  along  with  some  recognition 
of  the  sugar  quota  Issue.  I  think  we 
would  be  wise  to  hold  off.  But  we  do 
have  time  before  the  urgent  supple- 
mental will  be  taken  up  later  on  In 
June,  when  we  come  back  from  the 
recess,  hopefully  to  work  this  out  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  with  the 


Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Because  It  Is  something  that 
those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Philippines  and  are  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  trade  programs  that  we 
placed  In  the  recently  passed  farm  bill 
do  expect  and  do  anticipate  fully,  that 
the  Implementation  of  some  of  those 
programs  will  come  about  in  the  Phil- 
ippine package  because  that  is  the 
type  of  friendly  country  that  I  think 
we  can  rely  on  to  give  us  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  great  expansion  with  them. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  yielding.  I  hope  we  will  have  this 
matter  cleared  up  soon,  within  the 
next  week  or  two,  and  will  not  have 
any  problem  with  this  bill  later. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  It 
probably  should  be  pointed  out  that  In 
connection  with  the  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  Philippines,  the  commit- 
tee did  Incorporate  language  stating 
that  the  goods  that  were  purchased 
with  these  AID  funds  by  the  Philip- 
pines should  be  American-produced 
goods  and  services.  This  was  not  legis- 
lative language,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  probably  knows,  but  at  the 
request  of  this  Senator,  the  committee 
did  agree  to  Include  that  language. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  if  we  are  going 
to  make  these  extra  sums  available, 
the  money  ought  not  to  be  used  by  the 
new  Government  of  the  Philippines  to 
buy  things  from  Japan  or  any  other 
foreign  supplier  but,  rather,  should 
look  to  the  United  States  or  reduce 
the  existing  Indebtedness.  If  they  need 
the  funds  for  debt  service,  that  Is  a 
matter  that  apparently  has  strong 
support,  at  least  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 
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But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
do  need  to  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities to  expand  our  sales,  to 
expand  our  trade  base.  I  do  not  know 
the  details  of  the  Senator's  proposal.  I 
heard  part  of  the  conversation  he  was 
having  with  the  chairman  of  our  full 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations.  But  I 
wanted  to  make  that  point  because  he 
may  want  to  try  to  use  that  to  reach 
the  same  goal  that  he  Is  now  describ- 
ing to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Incorpo- 
rated that  type  of  language  and  re- 
quirement In  the  urgent  supplemental 
regarding  the  trade  package  dealing 
with  tlje  Philippines  because  I  think 
that  Is  absolutely  the  kind  of  reciproc- 
ity we  need  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  There  are  some 
other  significant  steps  that  have  been 


discussed  by  some  of  us  with  some 
members  of  the  State  Department  and 
with  the  Philippines  Government,  and 
we  believe  that  now,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  $150  million  for  economic 
and  military  assistance.  $100  million 
for  economic  and  $50  million  for  mili- 
tary, typing  these  broader  trade  pro- 
grams to  that  package  would  be  more 
In  keeping  with  what  we  have  been 
thinking  In  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  over  the  past  4  or  5 
months. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Is  one  of  our  best  members  on 
that  committee,  I  might  say.  I  hope 
that  we  can  work  this  language  situa- 
tion out,  this  intent  situation  out  with 
the  Philippines  during  the  next  week 
or  10  days  and  that  we  can  put  the 
whole  package  together  in  this  urgent 
supplemental  since  that  is  the  route 
which  has  been  started,  the  adminis- 
tration making  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
include  this  $150  million  in  this  sup- 
plemental. 

■  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  We  also  have,  as  the 
Senator  and  others  know,  a  require- 
ment for  additional  funds  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  net  realized  losses.  The 
amount  of  that  reimbursement  is  over 
$5  billion.  We  are  told  that  funds  are 
going  to  be  exhausted  by  the  first 
week  of  June  If  the  matter  is  not 
solved  by  putting  some  money  in  this 
urgent  supplemental  bill.  So  this  is  a 
matter  of  real  urgency  and  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


The 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 
Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll. 

D  1600 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

D  1610 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  completed  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

During  the  call  of  the  roll  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  No.  8  Leg.] 


Present: 


Annstrong 

Byrd 

Melcher 

Boren 

Evans 

Sasser 

Boschwitz 

McClure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  105  Leg.] 

YEAS— 86 


Abdnor 

Dixon 

Helms 

Andrews 

Dodd 

HoUings 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Bauciis 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Bentsen 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Biden 

East 

Kassebaum 

Bingaman 

Evans 

Kasten 

Boren 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Boschwitz 

Ford 

Kerry 

Bumpers 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Burdick 

Gore 

Leahy 

Byrd 

Gorton 

Levin 

Chafee 

Gramm 

Long 

Chiles 

Grassley 

Lugar 

Cochran 

Harkin 

Matsunaga 

Cohen 

Hart 

Mattingly 

Cranston 

Hatch 

McClure 

D'Amato 

Hatfield 

McConnell 

Danforth 

Hecht 

Melcher 

DeConcini 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

Denton 

Heinz 

Mitchell 

Nickles 

Rudman 

Synuns 

Nunn 

Sarbanes 

Thurmond 

Pell 

Sasser 

Trible 

Pressler 

Simon 

Wallop 

Pryor 

Simpson 

Warner 

Riegle 

Specter 

Wilson 

Rockefeller 

Stafford 

Zorinsky 

Roth 

Stevens 
NAYS-4 

Gam 

Quayle 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bradley 

Laxalt 

Packwood 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Hawkins 

Murkowski 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

D  1640 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Will  those  con- 
versing in  the  aisles  please  return  to 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

We  cannot  continue  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  Executive  Calendar 
Item  No.  734,  the  nomination  of  Jed 
Christensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  Op- 
posed. 

The  motion  is  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  object  to  the  nomination  of 
Jed  Christensen 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
questioning  the  Chair.  Would  the 
Chair  put  the  question  and  announce 
the  vote  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  announce  the  motion  was 
carried. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  did  the  Chair  state 
"the  yeas  appear  to  have  it"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors who  may  wish  to  have  a  vote  by 
division  or  a  vote  by  rollcall  have  a 
right  to  make  either  of  those  requests 
and  if  the  Chair  would  first  say  the 
yeas  have  it  or  appear  to  have  it  thus 
protecting  that  right  if  any  Senator 
should  desire  to  so  request,  then  I 
would  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
shall  return  to  the  yeas  appear  to  have 
it.  The  yeas  do  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Jed  Dean  Christen- 
sen, of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  object  to  the  nomination  of 
Jed  Christensen  to  become  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  I 
object  to  Mr.  Christensen's  nomina- 
tion due  to  longstanding  problems 
with  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  in  my  home  State  of 
Tennessee.  These  problems  have  led  to 
a  situation  where  there  is  very  little 
Federal  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mine  sites  in  Tennessee.  As  a  result, 
the  health  and  safety  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  Tennesseans  have  been 
placed  in  jeopardy.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  in  Tennessee  a  situation 
where  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

Our  problems  in  Termessee  are  the 
result  of  a  bureaucratic-  squabble  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  State  of  Tennessee.  This  dis- 
pute has  dragged  on  for  over  2  years, 
during  which  time  little  or  no  reclama- 
tion has  occurred  on  Tennessee's  aban- 
doned mine  lands.  Indeed,  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  has  authorized  only 
one  emergency  reclamation  project  in 
Tennessee  in  nearly  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Congressman  Jim  Cooper,  I  have 
interjected  myself  in  this  dispute  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  As  long  as  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  contin- 
ue this  standoff,  Tennessee's  lands 
suffer,  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens  is  threatened,  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Surface  Mining  Act  are  ig- 
nored. I  greatly  feared  that  it  would 
take  a  major  calamity  involving  seri- 
ous harm  or  perhaps  even  loss  of  life 
before  attention  was  focused  on  the 
lack  of  reclamation  activity  in  Tennes- 
see. In  short,  we  are  attempting  to 
defuse  what  we  see  is  a  disaster  wait- 
ing to  happen. 

A  prime  example  of  these  problems 
was  set  forth  in  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinal,  in  a  May  5,  1986,  column  en- 
titled "Mine  Tailings  Open  Shafts  En- 
danger Public  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Warnings."  Those  are  the 
headlines  on  the  story.  It  is  written  by 
a  very  distinguished  writer  and  rei>ort- 


er  who  has  produced  some  exceptional 
journalism  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  those  who  live  in  Appalachia.  I 
quote  from  this  story  written  by  this 
able  journalist,  Mr.  Fred  Brown: 

In  1975,  Steve  Letning,  the  21-month-oId 
son  of  Irene  Letning  of  Soddy,  Tenn.,  was 
playing  near  his  home  on  an  old  abandoned 
mine  site. 

Bear  in  mind  this  is  a  little  boy  less 
than  2  years  of  age- 
He  timibled  from  an  embankment  in  his 
yard  into  a  pool  formed  in  Little  Soddy 
Creek  by  silt  coal  tailings  that  had  washed 
into  the  stream.  When  his  mother  reached 
Steve,  he  was  floating,  dead,  in  four  feet  of 
water. 

Lemlng  says  her  son  would  not  have  died 
if  the  abandoned  strip  mines  in  the  area  had 
not  caused  the  silt  to  run  off  the  hills  above 
them  into  the  creek. 

This  is  the  mother  of  a  20-month-old 
son  who  died  unnecessarily.  A  son  to  be 
sure  of  a  poor,  poverty-stricken  Appa- 
lachian family,  but  loved  and  valued 
by  his  mother  nevertheless. 

Returning  to  this  dispatch,  the  re- 
porter writes  about  Mrs.  Leming's  son: 

Her  son  is  Just  one  of  the  documented 
deaths  in  East  Tennessee  from  abandoned 
mines.  Others  have  been  crushed  by  large 
rocks  falling  out  of  the  mine  sites,  and 
others  have  drowned  in  pools  of  water  on 
old  sites. 

In  addition,  East  Tennessee's  coal  counties 
are  pocked  with  more  than  400  hazardous 
mine  openings,  according  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (MSHA). 

The  Washington  agency,  responsible  for 
overseeing  mine  safety  in  the  nation's  coal 
mines,  issued  a  warning  today  to  hikers  and 
campers  who  frequent  areas  where  mining 
activities  have  been  heavy. 

"Every  year,  abandoned  mines  and  quar- 
ries claim  the  lives  of  teenagers,  adults  and 
children.  These  hazardous  sites  have  caused 
suffocations,  drownings,  and  head,  neck  and 
back  injuries  or  fatalities  in  accidents  in- 
volving trespassers  at  abandoned  or  Inter- 
mittently idle  mining  properties, "  said  Mary 
Weils  of  the  Labor  Department. 

David  Hughes,  a  mining  specialist  with 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Land  Recla- 
mation in  Knoxville.  said  one  of  the  real 
problems  with  open  portals— the  entrances 
to  old  mines— is  that  campers  and  backpack- 
ers at  times  mistake  them  for  caves. 

"People  will  actually  go  down  inside  of 
these  old  mines.  It  Is  very  dangerous.  What 
they  are  walking  on  may  l}e  the  old  roof  of 
the  mine.  You  can  imagine  how  dangerous 
these  things  are." 

D  1650 

"People  actually  go  down  inside 
these  old  mines.  It  is  very  dangerous. 
What  they  are  walking  on  may  be  the 
old  roof  of  the  mine.  You  can  imagine 
how  dangerous  these  things  are,"  so 
says  David  Hughes,  a  mine  inspector 
with  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Land  Reclamation  in  Knoxville. 

Continuing  on,  Mr.  Hughes  said,  and 
I  am  quoting  the  article: 

He  said  that  some  of  the  abandoned  mines 
are  so  well-camouflaged  by  trees  and  bushes 
that  unsuspecting  hikers  could  easily  fall 
into  a  portal  and  then  have  roclcs  and  soil 
fall  in  on  them. 


He  cited  one  12-foot-wide  shaft  in  Monte- 
rey near  Cookevllle  in  Putnam  County.  The 
shaft  drops  40  feet  to  a  pool  of  water  about 
200  feet  deep.  The  opening  served  as  an  air 
shaft  for  a  deep  mine,  he  said. 

David  A.  Zegeer,  assistant  secretary  for 
mine  safety  and  health  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment, said  it  is  important  that  families, 
hikers  and  campers  become  familiar  with 
the  potential  dangers  that  lurk  on  old 
mining  property  before  they  go  trekking. 

There  are  six  open  portals  in  Big  South 
Fork  National  River  and  Recreation  Area 
near  Oneida. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  sites  are  in  the 
home  county  of  our  distinguished 
former  majority  leader  and  our  friend, 
Howard  Baker,  Jr.  It  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  Senator  Baker  and  others  ap- 
peared at  a  ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Big  South  Fork  Nation- 
al River  and  Recreation  Area. 

But  continuing  on  in  the  article: 

The  recreation  area  offers  more  than  200 
miles  of  trails,  some  near  the  portals. 

Zegeer  said  abandoned  underground 
mines  are  not  the  place  to  explore  because 
they  may  have  oxygen-deficient  air.  an  ex- 
plosive atmosphere  or  poor  roof  conditions. 

In  East  Tennessee  there  are  12.000  critical 
acres  of  abandoned  mines.  In  that  acreage, 
there  are  444  open  portals,  according,  to  fig- 
ures from  the  reclamation  office.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  11  open  vertical  shafts  such 
as  the  one  at  Monterey. 

So  concludes  the  article  written  by 
the  respected  journalist,  Fred  Brown. 

Interestingly  enough— perhaps  I 
should  say  tragically  enough— there  is 
a  Federal  program  reclaiming  these 
abandoned  mine  areas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  program  collects  money  from 
coal  operators  and  has  collected  the 
money  from  coal  operators  in  my 
native  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  Jr.,  dated  May  16,  1986,  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining,  Mr.  Jed  Christensen, 
stated  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  the  abandoned  mine  land  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government  has 
collected  $15,4  million  from  Tennessee 
coal  operators  over  the  life  of  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program,  Of 
this  amount,  50  percent,  according  to 
Mr.  Christensen,  or  $7.7  million,  repre- 
sents the  State's  share.  Only  $12  mil- 
lion has  been  returned  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  through  grants  prior  to  the 
State's  relinquishing  primacy,  says  Mr, 
Christensen  in  his  letter. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  If  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  Abandoned  Mine  IJind 
Program,  had  done  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do  under  the  statute,  had  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  for  claiming 
these  abandoned  mines,  perhaps  fami- 
lies such  as  the  Lemings  would  not  live 
with  the  fear  of  losing  their  loved 
ones. 

But  this  has  not  been  done  because 
of  bureaucratic  infighting  and  irre- 
sponsibility. Reclamation  funds  were 


not  given  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
reclaim  these  mines.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  that  is  unconscionable. 

So  that  there  be  no  mistake  about  It, 
let  me  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
dated  May  16,  1986,  on  a  letterhead  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  Washington.  DC 
20240.  to  the  Honorable  Albert  Gou, 
Jr..  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510: 

Dkar  Senator  Ooar  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  24,  1986.  to  Secretary 
Hodel,  transmitting  a  petition  from  citizens 
concerned  about  coal  mining  in  Tennessee 
and  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement (OSMRE). 

In  carrying  out  a  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
gram In  Tennessee.  OSMRE's  objectives  are 
to  Implement  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  (SMCRA)  and  regula- 
tions with  consistency  and  to  ensure  that 
coal  mining  operators  receive  (air  and  even- 
handed  treatment.  OSMRE  believes  Its  ob- 
jectives are  being  achieved. 

If  I  could  depart  from  the  letter  a 
moment,  I  would  note  the  irony  In  the 
Acting  Director  sending  a  letter  to  a 
U.S,  Senator  saying  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  are 
being  achieved. 

What  does  this  man  who  sits  in  the 
chair  of  Acting  Director  think  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  paying  him 
to  do?  They  are  paying  him  to  follow 
the  strictures  of  the  statute. 

Continuing  on  with  this  letter,  the 
Acting  Director  says: 

You  also  expressed  concern  about  fundi 
collected  from  Tennessee  coal  miners  which 
remain  unused  In  the  abandoned  mine  land 
program. 

Our  records  indicate  that  tl6.4  million 
have  been  collected  from  Tennessee  coal  op- 
erators over  the  life  of  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Land  Program.  Of  this  amount.  50  percent, 
or  17.7  million,  represents  the  State's  share. 
Two  million  dollars  have  been  returned  to 
Tennessee  through  grants  prior  to  the 
State's  relinquishing  primacy. 

D  1700  i 

So  he  clearly  admits  on  the  face  of 
this  letter  that  Tennessee's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Program,  some  $5.7  million,  are  sitting 
idle  in  the  fund.  He  continues  on  in 
the  letter  by  saying,  "We  are  con- 
cerned  about   the    Abandoned   Mine 

Land   problems   in   Tennessee. 

Again,  I  note  the  irony,  Mr.  President, 
If  he  is  concerned  about  it,  why  does 
he  not  do  something  about  it? 

But  he  says  in  the  letter: 

In  the  absence  of  an  Abandoned  Mine 
Land  Program  administered  by  the  State, 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Reclamation, 
and  Enforcement  will  continue  to  undertake 
emergency  projects  in  the  State,  using 
moneys  from  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
share  of  reclamation  funds. 

Then  he  ends  It  with  the  bureaucrat- 
ic catch-all: 
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If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know.  Sincerely,  Jed  Christensen. 
Acting  Director. 

(Mr.  McCONNELL  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  about  Congressman  Cooper  who 
has  worked  so  dilgently  on  this.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Cooper  is  a  very  distin- 
guished Congressman.  At  the  time  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  1983,  Congressman  Cooper 
was  the  youngest  Member  of  that  dis- 
tinguished body.  He  comes  from  a  dis- 
tinguished political  lineage— his 
father.  Prentice  Cooper,  served  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
during  the  1940*s. 

Congressman  Cooper  and  I  working 
together  have  made  numerous  efforts 
to  elicit  from  Mr.  Christensen  a  com- 
mitment that  the  problems  in  Tennes- 
see would  be  rectified.  We  have  met 
with  Mr.  Christensen  directly,  and 
asked  him  to  examine  the  total  lack  of 
reclamation  in  Tennessee,  and  to  work 
with  us  in  shaping  a  plan  to  remove 
this  looming  threat. 

We  have  not  really  asked  all  that 
much,  Mr.  President.  We  have  simply 
asked  that  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  live  up  to  its  obligations  by 
performing  at  least  limited  reclama- 
tion efforts  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Well,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Christen- 
sen has  not  been  of  much  assistance. 
He  has  failed  to  come  forward  with 
either  a  plan  for  a  limited  reclamation 
activity  in  Tennessee  or  with  a  com- 
mitment to  develop  such  a  plan  for 
Tennessee. 

In  effect,  he  is  telling  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Act  applies  to  all 
States  except  Tennessee.  He  is  telling 
us  that  the  act's  directive  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
coal  mining  practices  do  not  apply  in 
Tennessee. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  be  won- 
dering how  this  can  be  the  case.  Let 
me  provide  some  backgrovmd  informa- 
tion which  will  shed  some  light  on 
Tennessee's  unique  standing. 

Our  problems  in  Tennessee  center 
on  the  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
fimd.  As  my  colleagues  from  mining 
States  know,  the  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation fund  is  financed  in  part 
through  the  collection  of  a  reclama- 
tion fee  on  coal  mining  operations;  50 
percent  of  the  funds  collected  armual- 
ly  in  a  State  are  returned  to  that  State 
for  approved  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion efforts.  The  remaining  50  percent 
goes  into  discretionary  programs,  and 
funds  in  this  program  may  be  expend- 
ed in  any  State  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  certain  strings  attached  to 
the  State's  share  of  the  reclamation 
fund.  To  remain  eligible  for  these 
funds  a  State  must  retain  primacy 
over  the  mining  industry  in  its  State. 


That  is,  the  State  must  exert  primary 
statutory  and  regulatory  oversight  in 
the  mining  industry  within  its  borders. 
The  Surface  Mining  Act  is  very  clear 
on  this  point.  Once  a  State  gives  up 
primacy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  approve,  fund,  or  continue  to 
fund  an  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
program  in  that  State. 

This  statutory  mandate  marks  the 
beginning  of  Tennessee's  difficulties. 
After  initial  approval  of  Tennessee's 
regulatory  program  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Federal  officials  begin  to  spot 
what  they  viewed  as  problem  areas. 

In  April  and  again  in  Augiist  1983 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  notified  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee of  problems  identified  in  the 
State's  implementation,  maintenance, 
and  enforcement  of  its  mining  regula- 
tory program.  This  touched  off  a 
period  of  negotiating  back  and  forth 
between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  over 
regulating  the  mining  industry  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

A  reading  of  the  correspondence 
from  the  Governor's  office  suggests  a 
growing  level  of  frustration  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  this  problem. 

Finally,  on  June  13,  1984,  Termes- 
see's  Governor  Lamar  Alexander 
wrote  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or William  Clark  as  follows.  I  quote 
from  the  letter: 

At  my  request  the  Tennessee  General  As- 
sembly has  repealed  legislation  authorizing 
the  State  regulation  of  surface  mining.  We 
are  working  with  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  in  an  orderly  way  to  return  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Government  on 
October  1,  1984.  To  put  it  simply,  this  deci- 
sion arose  because  of  difference  of  opinion 
between  Federal  and  State  regulators. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
there  is  an  argiunent  between  Federal 
bureaucrats  and  State  bureaucrats.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  a  minor 
child  in  a  divorce  case. 

I  practiced  law  for  many  years,  Mr. 
President,  before  coming  to  this  distin- 
guished body.  But  the  minor  child  in  a 
divorce  case  has  no  control  over  the 
hostilities  or  the  squabbles  that  might 
develop  between  two  parents.  Yet  that 
minor  child  certainly  suffers  the  con- 
sequences of  their  inability  to  resolve 
their  differences. 
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In  this  particular  situation,  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  Teimessee  is 
the  one  that  is  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inability  or  the  unwill- 
ingness for  State  or  Federal  regulators 
to  resolve  their  difficulties. 

Although  abandoning  control  of 
mine  regulation  in  Tennessee,  the 
State  government  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  retain  its  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  program. 

Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  John  Ward  responded  to 
the  State's  request  in  an  October  5. 
1984,  letter: 


It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  must 
inform  you  of  the  proposed  suspension  of 
Tennessee's  abandoned  mine  land  plan.  This 
action,  although  unavoidably  due  to  recent 
passage  of  legislation  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  particularly  unfortunate  since  the 
Tennessee  plan  and  reclamation  program 
have  exemplified  the  degree  of  professional- 
ism needed  throughout  the  country  to  effec- 
tively address  the  many  problems  associated 
with  abandoned  mine  lands.  Nevertheless, 
the  State's  decisions  has  left  me  no  option 
in  this  matter. 

To  continue  with  the  letter: 
Section  405(c)  of  the  Surface  Mine  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  Public 
Law  95-87,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  shall  not  approve,  fund,  or  continue 
to  fund  a  State  abandoned  mine  land  recla- 
mation program  unless  the  State  has  an  ap- 
proved regulatory  program. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  officials  at  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  on  this  par- 
ticular point.  They  simply  followed 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  denying  Ten- 
nessee the  State's  share  of  funds  in 
the  reclamation  fund.  The  law  is  very 
clear  on  this  point.  If  you  give  up  pri- 
macy, you  give  up  your  right  to  these 
reclamation  funds. 

I  have  indicated  to  Mr.  Christensen 
that  I  have  no  problem  with  any  ac- 
tions by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
on  this  point.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  October  1,  1984,  set  forth  the 
consequences  of  Termessee's  forfeiting 
primacy  rather  succinctly.  As  noted  on 
page  38875  of  that  issue: 

Formal  suspension  of  a  State's  reclama- 
tion plan  will  have  the  following  conse- 
quences: (I)  The  State  will  no  longer  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  its  50-percent  allocation  of 
the  abandoned  mine  land  funds  collected 
within  the  State;  (2)  funds  which  have  been 
allocated  to  the  State  but  remain  unexpend- 
ed for  3  years  ma.  be  withdrawn  by  the  Di- 
rector and  used  in  any  eligible  area  in  the 
country;  and  (3)  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  will  conduct  only  limited  reclama- 
tion efforts  in  the  State  addressing  only  the 
highest  priority  problems  which  threaten 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

It  is  this  last  point  which  has  caused 
me  great  problems,  Mr.  President.  For 
despite  this  clear  directive  that  limited 
reclamation  efforts  would  continue  in 
Tennessee  even  though  the  State 
lacked  primacy,  this  has  simply  not 
happened.  The  sad  truth  is  that  only 
one  emergency  project  has  been  au- 
thorized for  mine  land  reclamation  in 
Tennessee  in  almost  2  years. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  projects 
which  meet  the  definition  of  "highest 
priority  problems  which  threaten  the 
public  health  and  safety." 

This  regulatory  pronouncement  and 
the  mandate  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  call  for  some  Federal  role  in  mine 
reclamation  efforts  in  Tennessee. 

Congressman  Cooper  and  I  contact- 
ed Mr.  Christensen  on  January  31  of 
this  year  to  propose  a  compromise 
which  would  allow  such  limited  recla- 
mation efforts  to  go  forward  in  Ten- 


nessee while  avoiding  intanglement  in 
the  dispute  over  the  State's  lack  of 
primacy. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Acting  Director, 
Mr.  Christensen,  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  a  very  easy  thing  to  go  to  rules 
and  regulations  to  cite  reasons  as  to 
why  something  could  not  be  done,  why 
some  one  could  not  act.  That  is  known 
as  bureaucratic  inertia. 

But  I  pointed  out  to  the  Acting  Di- 
rector at  that  time  that  our  challenge, 
indeed  our  responsibility,  as  public  of- 
ficials—appointed and  elected— was  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  and  to  find 
ways  in  which  these  funds,  collected 
pursuant  to  statute,  could  be  used  for 
the  reclamation  of  Tennessee  mine 
lands,  to  find  ways  that  these  funds 
could  be  used  to  further  the  public 
welfare  and  safety. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  did 
have  the  authority  to  use  funds  to 
deal  with  emergencies  or  to  use  funds, 
to  some  extent,  at  his  discretion  or 
that,  ultimately,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

It  seemed  to  have  some  impact  on 
him.  and  he  said  he  would  return  to 
his  office  and  study  the  proposition. 

But,  alas,  I  think  he  went  back  and 
got  all  involved  again  in  the  old  bu- 
reaucratic question  of  why  something 
cannot  be  done. 

Well,  we  proposed  that  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  make  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  work  on  abandoned  mine  sites.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  in  the 
western  part  of  Tennessee  we  have 
some  of  the  worst  soil  erosion  of  all 
the  50  States.  You  have  only  to  fly 
over  the  western  part  of  Tennessee 
and  you  can  see  the  river  turn  yellow 
as  a  result  of  the  soil  entering  into  it. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
done  yeoman  service  over  the  years  in 
trying  to  alleviate  this  very  serious 
problem. 

They  are  a  dedicated  Federal 
agency.  They  have  skilled  and  compe- 
tent workers. 

I  suggested  that  the  services  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Ser\ice  be  used  to 
implement  the  ends  of  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Act. 

In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at 
least  some  officials  had  indicated  in- 
formally that  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  do  this  and  if  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  furnished  the  appropriate 
funds,  that  in  the  public  interest  and 
in  furtherance  of  public  safety  they 
would  undertake  to  reclaim  these 
abandoned  mine  lands. 

That  is  the  proper  spirit,  I  suggest, 
of  public  service.  I  contrast  that  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining. 

I  also  suggested  that  if  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement did  not  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  perhaps  we  could 
contact  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 


ity and  ask  them  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary reclamation  work  on  high  priority 
projects  In  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
compiled  an  excellent  record  in  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems 
of  soil  erosion,  of  rectifying  manmade 
environmental  damage  and  other  envi- 
roimiental  damage  to  the  whole  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area. 

Here  again,  when  informal  contacts 
were  made  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  they  indicated  unofficially 
that  they  were  not  seeking  this  Job 
but  If  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
would  furnish  the  necessary  fimds 
under  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion program,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  undertake,  in  fur- 
therance of  public  health  and  safety 
and  in  an  effort  to  diminish  any  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  environment,  to 
perform  the  reclamation  work  on  the 
high  priority  projects  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
want  to  completely  understand  this 
issue,  so  I  shall  read  the  letter  that 
Representative  Jim  Cooper  sent  to  Mr. 
Christensen.  I  think  it  is  very  informa- 
tive and  will  give  my  colleagues  some 
flavor  of  the  problem  facing  us.  The 
letter  begins: 

Dear  Mr.  Christensen:  We  are  gravely 
concerned  with  the  continued  standoff  be- 
tween your  office  and  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see over  the  expenditure  of  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  funds  in  Tennessee.  We  under- 
stand that  by  giving  up  all  regulatory 
powers  over  surface  mining,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  forfeited  its  right  to  funds  avail- 
able under  the  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
fund.  Tennessee  is  the  only  State  which 
cannot  receive  its  share  of  reclamation 
funds,  a  imique  situation  with  agonizing  re- 
sults. 

Said  Representative  Cooper. 

Continuing  with  his  letter: 

We  understand  that  your  office  is  contem- 
plating funding  for  one  emergency  work  site 
in  Scott  County. 

This  was  the  one  authorized  site  for 
reclamation  that  I  referred  to  earlier 
in  my  statement. 

Continuing  with  the  letter: 

There  are  many  other  priority  sites  in 
Tennessee  which  deserve  immediate  recla- 
mation. Since  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  undertake  a  rec- 
lamation project  with  discretionary  funds, 
we  request  greater  use  of  the  discretionary 
fund.  The  simple  truth  is  the  dearth  of  rec- 
lamation funds  created  by  the  stalemate  in 
Tennessee  hurts  our  land  and  threatens  the 
health  and  welfare  of  thousands  of  Tennes- 
seeans. 

Moreover,  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  mining  industry  in  Tennes- 
see is  taking  its  full  toll  in  lost  Jobs.  Faced 
with  continuing  uncertainty,  many  Tennes- 
see mining  interests  are  opting  to  cease  op- 
erations or  to  relocate.  This  aggravates  the 
already  dismal  employment  picture  in  many 
mining  communities  throughout  Tennessee. 

As  you  well  know,  many  abandoned  mine 
sites  are  disasters  waiting  to  happen.  A  few 
grim  examples  illustrate  the  severity  of  the 


problems  in  Tennestee.  In  Campbell 
County, 

Again,  Mr.  President,  an  Appalach- 
ian county— 

the  Olllc  Creek  Watershed,  which  provides 
drinking  water  for  the  community  of  La 
FoUette,  is  being  polluted  by  acid  runoff 
from  an  abandoned  mine  site. 

In  Campbell  and  Fentress  Counties— 

I  might  say  Fentress  County  has  one 
of  the  lowest  per  capita  Incomes  of 
almost  any  county  in  the  United 
States. 

abandoned  mine  sites  are  causing  massive 
mud  slides  onto  heavily  traveled  State  and 
county  roads.  The  slltation  generated  by 
runoff  from  mine  sites  throughout  much  of 
the  Tennessee  has  created  an  ominous 
flooding  threat  for  many  communities. 

Representative  Cooper  continues  In 
his  letter  to  Acting  Director  Christen- 
sen: 

We  understand  your  desire  to  use  land 
reclamation  funds  as  an  Incentive  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  regain  primacy.  But 
while  this  dispute  drags  on.  our  scarred  land 
continues  to  expose  Tennesseans  to  health 
and  safety  risks.  Like  a  child  in  a  divorce 
case,  our  land  Is  an  Innocent  victim.  We  be- 
lieve this  unique  problem  demands  a  unique 
solution  which  removes  health  and  safety 
risks  and  puts  our  miners  back  to  work. 

There  are  presently  two  Federal  agencies 
which  can  provide  much  needed  reclamation 
services  In  Tennessee.  Both  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority possess  the  necessary  expertise  and 
experience  to  address  priority  reclamation 
sites  in  Tennessee. 

Under  title  30  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  1232(g)(3),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  the  authority  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  either  the  SCS  or  TVA  to  tackle 
at  least  a  portion  of  Tennessee's  mine  recla- 
mation needs. 

Indeed,  using  either  of  these  agencies  to 
work  on  priority  reclamation  sites  ensures 
that  the  objectives  that  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  would  be  complete 
and  that  our  constituents  would  be  protect- 
ed. 

Relying  on  either  of  these  two  agencies  In 
a  limited  manner  to  provide  reclamation 
services  in  Tennessee  would  in  no  way  un- 
dermine your  negotiations  with  State  gov- 
enunent  officials  but  would  guarantee  that, 
the  health  and  safety  needs  of  Tennes- 
seeans  are  no  longer  Ignored. 

We  believe  using  a  portion  of  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  reclamation  funds 
either  through  the  SCS  or  TVA  presents  a 
very  attractive  alternative  to  the  present 
stalemate.  We  would  like  to  discuss  this  pro- 
posal with  you  in  more  detail  and  request  a 
meeting  to  explore  this  suggestion.  We  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  you  in  the  near 
future  to  work  out  a  solution  to  this  trou- 
bled situation. 
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Well.  Mr.  Christensen  was  kind 
enough  to  meet  with  Congressman 
Cooper  and  I  to  discuss  the  situation 
In  Tennessee.  Now,  let  me  add.  Mr. 
President,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view  I  found  Mr.  Christensen  to  be  a 
rather  likeable  individual.  He  gave  the 
Impression  of  being  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  programs  overseen 
by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 
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As  we  discussed  the  problems  in  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Christensen  generally  re- 
counted how  we  got  into  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  were  unable  to  reach  any 
agreement  on  moving  ahead  with  rec- 
lamation efforts  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Christensen's  sticking  point  was 
simple  enough.  As  he  saw  it,  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  has  very 
little  to  entice  the  State  of  Termessee 
to  regain  primacy,  and  having  the 
State  take  regulatory  control  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Tennessee  remains 
a  top  priority  for  Department  of  the 
Interior  officials. 

In  short,  money  for  reclamation  ef- 
forts was  the  only  carrot  available  to 
Mr.  Christensen.  As  long  as  the  State 
refused  to  take  primacy,  he  would 
refuse  to  turn  loose  any  reclamation 
money.  The  reclamation  funds  stood 
as  an  enticement  for  Tennessee  to 
retake  primacy  over  the  mining  indus- 
try. 

Now,  such  a  policy  might  hold  a 
measure  of  appeal  in  a  political  envi- 
ronment, I  suppose,  but  it  totally  ig- 
nores the  regulatory  guidelines  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  set  forth 
itself  in  October  1984.  Let  me  just  reit- 
erate what  was  contained  in  that  pub- 
lishing of  a  final  rule  for  reclamation 
operation  under  a  Federal  program  for 
Tennessee: 

The  Office  of  Surface  Mining  "will 
conduct  only  limited  reclamation  ef- 
forts in  the  State  addressing  only  the 
highest  priority  problems  which 
threaten  the  public  health  and 
safety." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  is  following  two  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Tennessee,  one 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
October  1984  which  makes  it  clear 
that  reclamation  activity  would  con- 
tinue in  Tennessee  despite  the  lack  of 
primacy. 

The  second  policy  is  not  grounded  in 
any  regulation  or  law  but  is  purely  po- 
litical in  nature.  The  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  views  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  as  leverage  to  per- 
suade Tennessee  to  regain  primacy. 

Now,   it  is  clear  that  this  second 
policy,  this  leverage  policy,  is  the  one 
that  is  operational  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
-  nessee. 

I  have  very  serious  reservations 
about  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment publishing  a  policy  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  then  completely 
abandoning  it  to  engage  in  political 
maneuvering.  When  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  stated  on  October  1,  1984, 
that  "The  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
will  conduct  only  limited  reclamation 
efforts  in  the  State  addressing  only 
the  highest  priorities  which  threaten 
the  public  health  and  safety,"  they 
committed  themselves  to  a  course  of 
action  on  which  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see should  have  been  able  to  rely.  This 


commitment  has  proved  to  be  very 
shallow,  indeed. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
be  wondering  if  there  are  sites  in  Ten- 
nessee which  meet  the  regulatory  di- 
rective of  highest  priority  problems. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  fully 
catalog  the  wide  spectrum  of  aban- 
doned mine  sites  in  Tennessee,  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  President.  I  will  say  at  this 
point  there  are  quite  a  few  priority  1 
abandoned  sites  throughout  Tennes- 
see. There  are  an  even  greater  number 
of  priority  2  sites. 

Now,  priority  1  sites  are  the  highest 
priority  sites  except  for  sites  that  are 
declared  emergency  sites,  and  I  note 
that  the  Federal  Register  does  not 
stipulate  that  only  emergency  sites  be 
acted  upon.  Indeed,  I  take  the  policy 
statement  of  October  1,  1984,  to  mean 
that  priority  1  sites  and  perhaps  even 
priority  2  sites  could  be  acted  upon  if 
they  are  threatening  the  public  health 
and  safety.  But  I  suppose  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  myself,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  that  the  decision  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  no  Federal  reclamation  activity  in 
Tennessee  violates  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  October  1,  1984. 

This  policy  of  inactivity  also  violates 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the 
very  title  of  that  act,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act, 
underscores  the  importance  of  recla- 
mation efforts.  The  findings  of  that 
act  are  worth  noting  as  we  consider 
the  mandate  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining. 

Section  201  of  title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  sets  forth  the  congression- 
al findings  on  this  very  important 
point.  Among  these  findings  are  the 
following: 

Section  C.  Many  surface  mining  oper- 
ations result  in  disturbances  of  surface 
areas  that  burden  and  adversely  affect  com- 
merce and  the  public  welfare  by  destroying 
or  diminishing  the  utility  of  land  for  com- 
mercial, industrial,  residential,  recreational, 
agricultural  and  forestry  purposes  by  caus- 
ing erosion  and  landslides,  by  contributing 
to  floods,  by  polluting  the  water- 
as  it  has  done  in  Campbell  County, 
TN,  where  the  people  in  La  Follette 
have  had  their  drinking  water  polluted 
by  acid  runoff  from  an  abandoned 
mine  site. 

—by  destroying  fish  and  widlife  habitats, 
by  impairing  natural  beauty,  by  damaging 
the  property  of  citizens,  by  creating  hazards 
dangerous  to  life  and  property,  by  degrading 
the  quality  of  life  in  local  communities,  and 
by  counteracting  governmental  programs 
and  efforts  to  conserve  soil,  water,  and 
other  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  abandoned 
sites  in  Tennessee  do  not  qualify 
under  this  criteria,  I  do  not  know  what 
does  qualify. 

Continuing  on  quoting  the  statute, 
the  same  code  section,  section  1201, 


title  30  of  the  United  States  Code, 
paragraph  D: 

The  expansion  of  coal  mining  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  makes  even  more 
urgent  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
standards  to  minimize  the  damage  to  the 
enviroimient  and  to  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public. 
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Again,  in  section  1202.  paragraph  8, 
of  title  30,  setting  forth  the  statement 
of  purpose  of  the  act,  we  find  that  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  "establish 
a  nationwide  program  to  protect  socie- 
ty and  the  environment  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations." 

Paragraph  8  of  the  same  code  sec- 
tion: 

Promote  the  reclamation  of  mined  areas 
left  without  adequate  reclamation  prior  to 
August  3,  1977.  and  which  continue  in  their 
unreclaimed  condition,  to  substantially  de- 
grade the  quality  of  the  environment,  pre- 
vent or  damage  the  beneficial  use  of  land  or 
water  resources,  or  endanger  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public; 

Mr.  Christensen  has  decided  that 
these  findings  and  purposes,  for  some 
reason,  do  not  apply  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  I  do  not  know  why  this  dis- 
tinguished State— the  home  of  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  first  States  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  after  the  Original  13  Colonies- 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection of  the  law  as  the  other  49 
States. 

Somehow,  his  actions  suggest  that 
the  paramount  concern  in  Tennessee 
is  pressuring  the  State  into  retaking 
primacy.  I  might  note  that  such  a  pur- 
pose is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Sur- 
fact  Mining  Act. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  statutory 
guidelines  for  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  for  more  specific 
insight  into  just  what  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  is  supposed  to  be 
doing. 

Section  1233  of  title  30  sets  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation fund  as  follows: 

Expenditures  of  moneys  from  the  fund  on 
lands  and  water,  eligible  pursuant  to  section 
1234  of  this  title,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  shall  reflect  the  following  prior- 
ities in  the  order  stated: 

(1)  The  protection  of  public  health, 
safety,  general  welfare  and  property  from 
extreme  danger  of  adverse  effects  of  coal 
mining  practices. 

That  is  the  No.  1  priority  of  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund.  It 
is  "the  protection  of  public  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare." 

How  can  you  be  cognizant  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  LaFoUette,  TN. 
are  having  their  drinking  water  pollut- 
ed by  acid  ninoff  from  mines  which 
have  not  been  adequately  reclaimed? 
How  can  you  sit  in  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face   Mining    Reclamation    Enforce- 


ment, or  how  can  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sit  in  his  office,  and  ignore 
this  clear  mandate  of  the  statute?  The 
purpose  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Act  is.  No.  1.  the  protection  of  public 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare 
from  the  extreme  danger  of  adverse 
effects  of  coal  mining  practices  is 
abundantly  clear.  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  be  coming  forward 
voluntarily  in  trying  to  deal  with  these 
emergency  situations. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  act, 
setting  forth  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Act,  states: 

The  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
general  welfare  and  property  from  adverse 
effects  of  coal  mining  practices. 

Paragraph  3,  setting  forth  the  intent 
of  the  act: 

The  restoration  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  the  environment  previously  de- 
graded by  the  adverse  effects  of  coal  mining 
practices  including  measures  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  soil,  water,  wood- 
land, fish  and  wildlife,  recreation  resources 
and  agricultural  productivity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Are  you  ade- 
quately protecting  fish  and  wildlife 
when  you  allow  acid  runoff  from  sur- 
face mines  that  have  been  abandoned, 
to  pollute  streams  with  acid,  killing 
fish,  killing  wildlife,  diriving  it  away? 

Are  you  adequately  conserving  soil 
when  you  allow  it  to  wash  away,  to 
erode,  by  refusing  to  take  the  appro- 
priate reclamation  measures  following 
the  surface  mining  operation? 

Are  you  protecting  the  recreation  re- 
sources when  you  allow  surface  mines 
that  are  eyesores,  in  addition  to  being 
dangerous,  to  exist  adjacent  to  nation- 
al recreation  areas  like  the  Big  South 
Fork  National  Park,  adjacent  to  the 
trails  in  that  beautiful  park? 

Are  you  fulfilling  your  obligation 
under  the  act  to  restore  agricultural 
productivity  when  you  stand  idly  by 
and  hide  behind  bureaucratic  rules 
and  regulations  and  allow  the  soil  to 
wash  away,  to  allow  tailings  and  rocks 
from  open  surface  mines  to  clog  beau- 
tiful creeks  in  one  of  the  most  scenic 
areas  of  this  beautiful  United  States 
of  ours? 

I  submit  that  you  are  not  doing  your 
job,  that  you  are  not  fulfilling  your  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act,  when  you 
allow  these  degradations  of  our  envi- 
ronment to  occur. 
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Continuing  on  in  the  act,  paragraph 
4: 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  surface  mining 
reclamation  and  water  quality  control  pro- 
grams, methods,  and  techniques. 

Oh.  how  we  would  like  to  have  in 
Tennessee  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion project  that  would  demonstrate 
to  our  people  and  our  coal  operators 
the  proper  development  of  surface 
mining  reclamation  and  demonstrate 
ways  and  means  that  water  quality 


control  programs  could  be  Instituted, 
the  methods  and  techniques  for  so 
doing.  If  we  had  it,  there  would  be  lit- 
erally hundreds,  of  Tennesseans  who 
live  in  Appalachia  who  would  not  be 
drinking  polluted  water  today,  much 
of  it  polluted  as  a  result  of  surface 
mining  operations. 

Continuing  on  the  reason  for  being 
of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Act  in 
paragraph  5.  it  says: 

The  protection,  repair,  replacement,  con- 
struction or  enhancement  of  public  facilities 
such  as  utilities,  roads,  recreation  and  con- 
servation facilities  adversely  affected  .i>y 
coal  mining  practices. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,  Mr. 
President,  that  my  colleagues  might 
like  to  share.  There  is  one  road  that 
leads  through  a  portion  of  Fentress 
County  to  the  county  hospital.  This  is 
a  road  chiseled  out  of  hilly  terrain. 
Erosion  caused  by  an  abandoned  sur- 
face mine,  caused  a  massive  mudslide 
down  the  mountainside  with  great 
force  which  knocked  this  road  off  the 
side  of  this  small  mountain. 

The  county,  because  of  adverse  fi- 
nancial circumstances,  does  not  have 
the  financial  wherewithal  to  replace 
this  road,  to  repair  it  adequately.  So 
there  are  people  who  live  in  this  Appa- 
lachian country  who  now  cannot  get 
to  the  hospital,  if  they  need  to  go  in  a 
hurry  because  the  ambulance  or  their 
automobiles,  what  few  of  them  have 
automobiles,  cannot  traverse  this  road 
to  the  general  hospital. 

Would  it  not  be  marvelous  if  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  would  come  forward  and 
say  to  these  individuals  "This  is  an 
emergency,  this  is  an  emergency  that 
qualifies  and.  fulfilling  my  responsibil- 
ity as  an  appointed  Federal  official 
sworn  to  carry  out  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  want  to  use  these  funds 
that  we  have  taken  from  coal  mining 
operators  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to 
come  to  your  county  and  rebuild  this 
road."  This  would  mean  that  at  least 
the  folks  in  a  portion  of  this  county 
can  get  to  town  in  an  adequate  period 
of  time,  can  get  to  the  hospital  and 
not  have  to  zigzag  many,  many  miles 
over  inadequate  roads,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  traversed  in  bad  weather  to 
try  to  get  to  the  county  hospital. 

Well,  continuing  on  with  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Land  Act.  paragraph  6 
reads: 

The  development  of  publicly-owned  land 
adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  practices 
including  land  acquired  as  provided  in  this 
subchapter  for  recreation  and  historic  pur- 
poses, conservation,  and  reclamation  pur- 
poses and  open  space  benefits. 

Section  1234  further  defines  eligible 
lands  and  waters  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  quote  from  section  1234 
which  further  defines  eligible  lands 
and  waters: 

Lands  and  water  eligible  for  reclamation 
or  drainage  abatement  expenditures  under 


this  subchapter  are  those  which  were  mined 
for  coal  or  which  were  affected  by  such 
mine,  wafitebanlu.  coal  processing  or  other 
coal  mining  processes,  and  abandoned  or 
left  in  an  adequate  reclamation  status  prior 
to  August  3.  1977,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
continuing  reclamation  responsibility  under 
State  or  other  Federal  laws. 

Now.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this 
situation  changes  somewhat  when  a 
State  loses  primacy.  However,  after 
Tennessee  gave  up  primacy,  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  issued  regulations 
on  reclamation  activities  in  Tennessee. 
Again,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  these 
regulations  are  clearly  designed  with 
one  objective  in  mind:  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Surface 
Mining  Act.  Although  only  limited  rec- 
lamation activities  are  called  for.  it  is 
clear  from  both  the  statutory  lan- 
guage and  the  regulatory  language 
that  some  reclamation  is  supposed  to 
be  going  on  in  Tennessee. 

Well,  there  is  not  any  surface  mining 
reclamation  going  on  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  at  all.  All  we  have  are  open 
sores  and  scars  on  the  land  left  as  a 
result  of  surface  mining.  All  we  have  is 
the  debris  and  tailings  from  these  sur- 
face minings  clogging  our  streams  and 
our  creeks  and  killing  our  fish  sind 
fouling  our  water. 

(Mr.  GRAMM  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  do  not  have  any 
reclamation  going  on  in  my  State  of 
Termessee.  We  have  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  dangling  a  carrot  in  front 
of  a  sovereign  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  founders  of  this 
country  and  those  who  wrote  this  Con- 
stitution held  firmly  to  the  convictions 
that  States  have  certain  rights  as 
against  the  Federal  Government.  One 
reason  the  U.S.  Senate  was  created  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  was 
so  that  each  State,  no  matter  what  its 
size,  no  matter  what  its  population,  no 
matter  what  its  wealth,  would  have 
two  representatives  to  come  into  this 
national  legislature  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  that  State  and  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  against  abuse  or  against  ne- 
glect by  a  Federal  Government  or  coa- 
lition of  other  States. 

And  that  is  precisely.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  the  honor  to  be  doing 
today  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to 
expose  to  my  colleagues  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  the  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  This  neglect 
of  duty,  if  you  will,  is  an  effort  to  po- 
litisize  a  well-intentioned  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Act,  which  was  designed  by  its  fram- 
ers, many  of  whom  sit  in  this  body 
today,  to  erase  the  scars  of  surface 
mining  from  our  land  and  to  provide 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  public 
health  and  the  safety  of  our  citizens  in 
those  areas  where  surface  mining  has 
taken  place. 

And  in  furtherance  of  this,  funds, 
collected  from  coal  mine  operators  by 
the  Federal  Government,  50  percent 
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of  which  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
States.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
have  paid  this  tariff  or  tax,  indirect 
though  it  may  be,  on  the  coal  being 
extracted  from  our  State,  their  State, 
by  virtue  of  higher  electrical  rates,  as 
this  same  coal  is  used  to  power  steam- 
fired  electrical-generating  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  indeed  the 
entire  Tennessee  Valley  area. 
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And  miners  have  labored  at  lower 
wages  because  funds  have  been  taken 
from  the  profit  that  the  operators 
make  in  selling  the  coal  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  under  the  law  to  fully  fund 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Act.  And 
here  we  are  today  in  the  almost  incom- 
prehensible situation,  of  over  $5  mil- 
lion of  funds  that  were  owing  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  collected  from 
the  coal  operators  of  Tennesee. 
Indeed,  over  $14  million  was  collected 
from  the  coal  operators,  that  we 
admit,  and  under  the  statute  we  were 
holding  50  percent  and  we  got  $2  mil- 
lion 2  years  ago. 

And  here  we  are  with  our  land  being 
washed  away,  with  our  streams  being 
polluted,  with  our  roads  being  de- 
stroyed, mothers  worrying  about  their 
children  playing  around  the  aban- 
doned mine  sites,  and  water  being 
dammed  up  and  suddenly  rushing 
downstream. 

After  one  severe  rainfall  near  one  of 
these  abandoned  mine  sites,  the  dam 
broke  and  the  water  came  rushing 
down,  narrowly  missing  the  house  of 
an  old  gentleman  who  lived  in  this 
area  all  of  his  life,  a  man  of  humble 
means.  But  it  did  destroy  his  bam, 
knocked  it  flat,  and  destroyed  many  of 
his  farm  implements  on  this  little  hill 
farm  where  this  man  had  worked,  an 
elderly  man  who  had  worked  as  a 
strong  yeoman  in  that  region,  tilling 
his  land.  He  lost  his  barn,  endangering 
his  livelihood,  because  of  a  bureaucrat- 
ic squabble  between  bureaucrats  in  the 
State  government  and  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining's  Acting  Di- 
rector to  try  to  dangle  this  carrot  in 
front  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
saying,  "If  you  will  back  down,  if  you 
will  concede,  if  you  will  retake  prima- 
cy, then  we  will  let  you  have  what  you 
are  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  in 
the  first  place." 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  carrot  that  has  not  worked  and  will 
not  work.  And  the  citizens  of  eastern 
Tennessee  are  paying  the  price  for  it 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Returning  to  this  meeting  between 
Congressman  Cooper  and  the  Acting 
Director,  Mr.  Christensen,  and  myself, 
Mr.  Christensen  feared  that  by  au- 
thorizing any  Federal  reclamation  ef- 
forts in  Tennessee  the  State  govern- 


ment   would    have    no    incentive    to 
retake  primacy. 

How  effective  has  this  incentive  to 
take  primacy  been  over  the  past  2 
years?  If  anything,  there  has  been  a 
hardening  of  attitudes  on  both  sides, 
more  determination  by  the  State  that 
it  will  not  take  primacy.  The  State 
claims  it  cannot  work  with  these  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats.  And  we  see  more  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining.  They  are  not  going 
to  release  suiy  funds  until  the  State 
takes  primacy  and  until  the  State  bu- 
reaucrats back  down  and  do  what  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  want  them  to  do. 

So,  the  incentive  has  not  worked  to 
force  the  State  to  take  primacy. 
Indeed,  it  has  worked  just  in  the  re- 
verse. Positions  have  become  more 
hardened,  attitudes  have  become  more 
hostile,  and  still  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see—again, using  the  example  of  a 
child  in  a  divorce  case— the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  its  citizens  continue  to 
suffer  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
as  a  result  of  this  quarrel  between  two 
rivaling  sets  of  Government  officials. 

It  is  true  that  early  on  in  this  dis- 
pute the  State  of  Tennessee  did  hold 
out  hope  that  it  would  retake  primacy. 
In  a  December  20,  1984,  letter  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Clark,  Governor  Alexander  noted  in 
that  letter: 

Frankly,  I  see  no  gain  whatsover  In  link- 
ing the  resumption  of  funding  of  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Land  Program  to  our  progress 
with  regaining  primacy  for  the  inspection 
and  enforcement  responsibility.  Progress 
will  be  made  quite  independently  of  the 
status  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Pro- 
gram. I  have  stated  that  we  intend  to  regain 
primacy  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  already  demonstrated  a  good 
faith  effort  In  this  regard. 
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The  Governor  says  in  that  letter 
that  he  sees  no  reason  for  linking  the 
resumption  of  payments  for  land  rec- 
lamation to  the  State  regaining  prima- 
cy—he just  does  not  see  any  reason  for 
that— and  that  the  State  is  probably 
going  to  go  ahead  and  regain  primacy 
anyway. 

That  was  at  a  time  when  there  was 
obviously  some  hope  that  this  whole 
matter  would  be  resolved  in  a  manner 
that  was  acceptable  to  the  State,  but 
since  that  occasion  attitudes  have 
hardened.  And  that  chance  has  evapo- 
rated. 

Well,  similar  signals  were  sent  in 
1985  as  the  State  continued  to  move 
toward  retaking  primacy,  exhorting 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  to 
resume  reclamation  efforts  in  Tennes- 
see. But  as  the  State  moved  toward 
taking  primacy,  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government 
would  aUow  the  State  to  administer  its 
own  program.  I  thought  we  had  an 
election  in  1980,  and  in  1984.  And  one 
of  the  principal  platforms  of  the  party 
that  won  those  Presidential  elections 


is  we  want  to  return  more  responsibil- 
ity back  to  the  State  government.  We 
want  to  have  a  new  partnership.  We 
want  a  new  federalism.  And  we  do  not 
want  the  Federal  bureaucracy  telling 
everybody  how  to  run  its  business. 
This  was  the  same  administration  that 
was  going  to  do  away  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Yet,  we  find  today  that  both  of 
these  agencies  are  still  in  being,  going 
full  blast,  and  we  find  here  an  exam- 
ple of  the  same  arrogance  by  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  that  this  administra- 
tion campaigned  against  so  vigorously 
in  1980,  and  in  1984.  Yet  we  have  the 
Federal  Government  saying  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  a  sovereign  State, 
"Yes,  we  are  going  to  exact  this  trib- 
ute from  your  coal  mine  operators.  We 
are  going  to  bring  it  here  to  Washing- 
ton. And  if  you  do  precisely  what  we 
tell  you  to  do,  we  will  let  you  have  50 
percent  of  it  back.  But  do  not  deviate 
one  jot  and  tittle  from  our  instruc- 
tions because  if  you  do,  you  do  not  get 
a  dime's  worth  of  your  money  back. 
We  will  just  continue  to  take  it." 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  we  have 
here.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  In 
1985,  the  State  of  Tennessee  moved 
toward  retaking  primacy  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  comply  with  Federal  dictates, 
and  questions  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Goverrtment  would  allow  the 
State  to  administer  its  own  program. 
This  is  the  ykdministration  that  is 
going  to  gey  Government  off  your 
backs.  I  wonqer  if  my  colleagues  who 
are  listening^  to  this,  and  there  may  be 
a  few,  would  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  instance  has  taken  Gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people  in 
the  coal  mining  areas  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Even  though  this  State  was  moving 
In  the  direction  that  it  thought  the 
Federal  Government  wanted  to,  ques- 
tions began  to  arise  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  would  even  allow 
the  State  to  administer  its  own  pro- 
gram. Many  State  officials  feared  they 
would  be  right  back  where  they  were 
at  the  time  the  Governor  requested  a 
restitution  of  the  State's  statutory 
control  over  the  mining  industry.  The 
prospect  of  continued  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  State's  management  of 
the  mining  industry  dampened,  dimin- 
ished, killed,  and  finally  extinquished 
any  enthusiasm  which  may  have  exist- 
ed for  retaining  primacy. 

So  the  State  of  Tennessee  did  not 
retake  primacy  In  1984  or  1985.  It  was 
my  impression,  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Jim 
Cooper,  that  the  State  would  again 
fail  to  retake  primacy  in  1986. 

We  conveyed  this  to  Mr.  Christensen 
In  our  meeting  with  him  In  my  office.  I 
said: 
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Mr.  Acting  Director,  quite  frankly,  I  do 
not  see  any  hope  that  the  State  is  going  to 
take  primacy  here.  That  is  out  of  my  hands. 
Mr.  Acting  Director,  and  quite  frankly  it  Is 
out  of  yours.  But  I  do  think  we  have  an  obli- 
gation as  public  officials  between  us  to  try 
to  fashion  some  arrangement,  and  some 
method  whereby  we  could  curtail  the  rav- 
ages of  the  land  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee. 

Well,  I  suppose,  hope  springs  eternal 
In  the  human  breast.  He  replied  he 
was  still  hoping  for  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  by  the  State  legislature  on 
the  question  of  primacy,  even  though 
every  signal  we  were  getting  was  that 
the  State  would  not  retake  primacy. 
Well,  Mr.  Christensen  did  get  some 
action,  but  it  was  not  what  he  was 
looking  for.  On  March  5,  of  this  year, 
Governor  Alexander  wrote  Secretary 
Hodel  the  following  letter.  He  said: 

Dear  Don:  I'm  writing  to  let  you  know 
that  State  government  will  not  try  to  take 
back  from  the  Federal  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  surface  mining  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  That  is  not  the 
result  that  I  had  hoped  for,  nor  is  it  the  so- 
lution you  want.  But  after  struggling  with 
the  issue  for  a  year,  it  is  the  only  sensible 
solution. 

Governor  Alexander  went  on  to  tell 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  this,  and 
It  Is  amusing.  He  said: 

There  is  a  single  obstacle  with  our  taking 
over  the  program.  It  is  Federal  oversight.  It 
is  a  case  of  too  many  cooks  stirring  the  pot. 
Even  if  we  take  over  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining.  Federal  officials  still  look  over 
our  shoulder,  and  in  effect  redo  what  we 
have  done. 

Well,  so  much  for  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people, 
and  so  much  for  the  new  federalism  as 
this  Republican  Governor  throws  up 
his  hands  and  says  I  give  up. 

He  continues  on  In  his  letter  talking 
about  the  Federal  Government  redo- 
ing what  the  State  government  would 
do.  He  says: 

That  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  is  inefficient. 
It  delays  the  legitimate  mining  operations. 

The  Governor  continues  in  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

If  Tennessee  could  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  really  assume  it  as  we  do  with  the 
regulation  of  air  isoUution,  for  example, 
then  we  would  much  prefer  to  have  a  State 
program  instead  of  a  Federal  program. 

But  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  in- 
sists on  running  the  program  while  we  are 
nmning  the  program,  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  try  to  take  it  over. 

D  1820 

That  Is  a  communication  between 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  whole 
question  of  who  is  going  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  reclaiming  land  dev- 
astated by  surface  mining  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Well,  what  Is  exactly  going  on  In 
Tennessee  with  regard  to  primacy?  We 
know  what  Is  going  on  with  regard  to 
land  that  was  washed  away.  We  know 
what  is  going  on  with  regard  to  water. 


which  continues  to  be  polluted.  We 
know  what  is  going  on  with  wildlife 
and  fish.  They  are  continuing  to  be 
poisoned.  We  know  what  is  going  on 
with  the  citizens.  They  continue  to 
live  in  jeopardy  as  their  houses  are 
washed  away,  their  small  children 
facing  the  risk  of  falling  Into  the  aban- 
doned mine  sites,  being  seriously  in- 
jured or  worse. 

But  what  else  is  going  on?  The 
KnoxvlUe  Journal  reports  on  May  7, 
1986,  a  headline  story:  "State  Sues  In- 
terior To  Free  Up  Mine  Reclamation 
Pimd."  The  byline  is  by  Phil  Jurlk, 
with  the  dateline  of  Nashville,  TN. 

The  State  sued  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Tuesday  for  money 
snagged  in  the  long-running  suit  over  who 
should  protect  Tennessee's  environment 
against  abandoned  mine  contaminants. 
Citing  four  examples  of  dire  need  in  East 
Tennessee,  State  Attorney  General  Mike 
Cody  alleged  the  Department  is  breaking 
the  law  and  asked  that  a  Federal  judge 
force- 
Talking  about  the  Department  of  In- 
terior- 
Federal  judge  force  it  to  free  up  coal  mine 
reclamation  money. 

The  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Cody,  Is,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  a  very  distin- 
guished attorney  with  a  distinguished 
career  In  private  practice  In  Memphis. 
TN,  for  a  great  number  of  years:  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  western  district  of  Tennessee,  and 
selected  by  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court  to  serve  as  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cody  is 
quoted  as  having  said  in  this  news  arti- 
cle: 

We  allege  the  Interior  Secretary  is  abus- 
ing his  discretion  by  treating  Tennessee  in 
an  arbitrary  fashion  that  contravenes  con- 
gressional requirements. 

Continuing  the  story: 

Congress  provided  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment, when  disbursing  funds,  should 
consider  need  and  where  the  money  came 
from,  Cody  said,  adding  that  Tennessee  coal 
mine  operators  sunk  $15  million  into  the 
reclamation  fund.  As  for  need,  he  said,  the 
Department  itself  has  classified  three  Ten- 
nessee projects  as  priority  1,  and  184  as  pri- 
ority 2.  Cody  listed  four  critical  projects 
that  remain  unfunded.  They  are,  Morgan 
County,  heavy  sediment  runoff  from  aban- 
doned mines  has  caused  previous  flooding 
and  poses  an  imminent  flash  flood  hazard 
for  the  residents  of  the  Petros  community. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  Petros  is 
also  the  location  of  the  Brushy  Moun- 
tain maximum  security  penitentiary. 
It  is  rugged  territory.  Very  few  individ- 
uals ever  escape  from  that  penitentia- 
ry. But  there  are  worthy  citizens  living 
in  that  vicinity  who  do  not  need  to  be 
exposed  to  the  Imminent  flash  flood 
hazards  described  in  this  newspaper 
article. 

To  continue  on  with  the  article 
naming  the  counties  where  there  are 
four  critical  projects. 


Scott  County:  runoff  from  coal  mine  site, 
contaminates  the  wells  providing  drinking 
water  for  two  Anderson  Mountain  families. 

I  wonder  what  those  mountain  fami- 
lies do  when  that  coal  mine  water  poi- 
sons their  wells.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  far  those  people  have 
to  go  on  Anderson  Mountain  to  get 
clean,  wholesome  water  as  a  result  of 
these  mine  sites  contaminating  their 
well  water. 

Continuing  on: 

Fentress  County:  a  landslide  in  Double 
Top  has  destroyed  portions  of  the  country 
road,  requiring  residents  of  a  Pickett 
County  community  to  detour  30  miles  in 
order  to  reach  the  nearest  hospital. 

Well,  I  certainly  hope  nobody  has  a 
coronary  In  that  community  and  needs 
to  get  to  the  hospital  quickly.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  no  child  has  a  serious,  life- 
threatening  accident  in  which  time  is 
of  the  essence  in  seeking  medical 
treatment.  Since  the  landslide  de- 
stroyed the  road  there  in  Double  Top. 
it  is  going  to  take  additional  time  to 
get  to  the  hospital.  So  we  certainly 
wish  them  good  health  there  in  that 
community,  because  they  cannot 
count  on  speedy  access  to  medical 
treatment. 

The  county  government  in  that 
county  does  not  have  the  funds  to 
repair  it. 

To  continue  on  with  the  article: 

Campbell  County:  a  toxic  spoil  area  con- 
tains two  reservoirs  supplying  utility  water 
to  the  sites  in  the  city  of  LaFoUette. 

I  do  not  remember  precisely.  Mr. 
President,  the  population  of  the  city 
of  LaFoUette.  I  have  been  there  many, 
many  times.  I  have  many  dear  friends 
in  that  conmiunlty.  They  are  sturdy, 
self-reliant  people  who  ask  for  no  help 
from  anyone. 

But  they  are  entitled  to  some  help  to 
see  that  they  get  wholesome  drinking 
water  because  the  funds  do  not  exist 
In  that  county  to  restructure  that  res- 
ervoir In  such  a  way  that  the  utility 
water  will  be  wholesome  and  not  dan- 
gerous to  health. 

D  1830 

Continuing  with  the  news  article: 

Tennessee  lost  its  mine  regulatory  pro- 
gram in  1984  when  the  Interior  Department 
cited  inspection  and  enforcement  problems 
and  withdrew  its  approval. 

Governor  Lamar  Alexander  announced  in 
March  that  he  would  not  try  to  regain  that 
responsibility,  complaining  of  too  much 
Federal  oversight. 

Interior  officials  contend  they  can  with- 
hold the  funds— even  those  collected  from 
Tennessee  coal  operators— unless  the  State 
has  an  approved  program,  which  requires 
regulatory  duties. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  the  philosophy 
of  this  administration?  I  thought  we 
were  talking  about  a  new  federalism.  I 
thought  we  were  talking  about  return- 
ing responsibility  back  to  the  grass- 
roots. I  thought  we  were  talking  about 
moving  away  from  rules  and  regula- 
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tions,  put  together  In  reams  of  vol- 
umes by  a  dictatorial  and  insensitive 
and  arbitrary  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  thought  I  heard  those  issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  campaigns  of  1980  and 
1984  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House.  I  thought  I  heard  that 
discussed  by  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  whom  I  respect  and  whose 
friei!dship  I  value,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  last  few  years. 

But  here  we  have  a  newspaper  ac- 
count, written  by  a  respected  journal- 
ist in  a  distinguished  newspaper, 
which  reports  that: 

Interior  officials  contend  they  can  with- 
hold funds— even  those  collected  from  Ten- 
nessee coal  operators— unless  the  State  had 
an  approved  program,  which  requires  regu- 
latory duties. 

Why,  my  word.  That  smacks  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  Great  Society  days.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  repeal  all 
that.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  move 
away  from  all  that.  It  appears  that  we 
are  right  back  where  we  started,  that 
there  has  been  no  change  at  all.  If 
anything,  the  bureaucracy  appears  to 
be  becoming  more  arbitrary,  more  dic- 
tatorial. Well,  so  much  for  the  cam- 
paign rhetoric  and  campaign  promises 
of  recent  years. 

Returning  to  the  newspaper  article, 
it  quotes  George  Miller,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Knoxville 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  It  says: 

George  Miller  of  the  Interior's  Knoxville 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  said  Tuesday. 
"This  is  stated  clearly  in  the  law.  I  am  not 
going  to  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
(suit)." 

What  he  is  saying  is  stated  clearly  in 
the  law  is  that  Interior  officials  can 
withhold  mine  reclamation  funds  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  unless  the 
State  of  Tennessee  complies  explicitly 
with  what  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  wants  them  to  do. 

The  article  goes  on  to  quote  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see further: 

Cody  argued  that  Interior  officials  have 
arbitrarily  spent  discretionary  funds  in  at 
least  eight  States  that  don't  have  approved 
programs. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  con- 
tention is  true— and  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is,  but  I  do  know  that  the  official  and 
the  distinguished  attorney  general 
who  has  quoted  him  would  not  utter 
those  words  if  he  did  not  think  they 
were  true.  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
would  the  State  of  Tennessee  be  dis- 
criminated against?  Why  would  eight 
other  States  have  access  to  discretion- 
ary funds  and  the  State  of  Tennessee 
not  have  them? 

What  have  we  done  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  to  offend  these  czars  who 
sit  in  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining?  It 
must  have  been  a  grievous  affront 
indeed  for  them  to  arbitrarily  with- 
hold funds  from  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see when  they  had  spent  discretionary 


funds  for  at  least  eight  States  that  do 
not  have  approved  programs. 

Well,  continuing  with  the  newspaper 
acticle,  it  says: 

Environmental  groups  expressed  concern 
when  the  State  dropped  its  enforcement 
program,  but  have  been  more  critical  of  In- 
terior officials.  "We  support  the  suit,"  Mayo 
Taylor  of  the  Tennessee  Environmental 
Council  said.  "I  think  it's  reprehensible  that 
a  Federal  agency  is  holding  funds  hostage  to 
coerce  the  State  to  take  over  a  program." 

That  is  how  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  view  this  whole  contro- 
versy. The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Termessee.  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
any  enemy  of  this  administration— he 
supported  this  administration  with  all 
of  his  might  in  1980  and  1984  when 
this  President  was  campaigning  for 
election  and  reelection.  The  former 
U.S.  attorney,  who  is  now  the  State  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, cannot  be  accused  of  being  an 
enemy  of  this  administration.  And  cer- 
tainly, the  Tennessee  Environmental 
Council  has  no  ax  to  grind  except 
wishing  to  see  corrected  the  damage 
that  is  occurring  on  a  daily  basis  in  the 
beautiful  hills  and  mountains  and  roll- 
ing valleys  of  eastern  Tennessee.  The 
head  of  the  Tennessee  Environmental 
Council  says: 

I  think  it's  reprehensible  that  a  Federal 
agency  is  holding  funds  hostage  to  coerce 
the  State  to  take  over  a  program. 

Is  that  not  shocking,  that  a  responsi- 
ble citizen  heading  a  responsible  group 
would  believe  that  an  agency  of  his 
Government  is  seeking  to  coerce  his 
State  government  by  holding  hostage 
funds  taken  from  the  citizens  of  his 
State? 

Finally,  finishing  the  article,  Mr. 
President: 

Tennessee  has  42,462  acres  of  unreclaimed 
surface  coal  mining  land,  the  suit  said,  in- 
cluding eight  clogged  streams  and  six  cases 
of  polluted  water  for  human  consumption. 

I  must  confess  that  this  continued 
refusal  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  to  give  the  State  of  Tennessee 
any  relief  at  all  is  completely  baffling. 
It  is  baffling  to  me  to  know  what  the 
real  policy  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  is.  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  refusal  to  spend  reclamation 
funds  in  Tennessee  reflected  a  desire 
to  force  the  State  to  retake  primacy. 
What  policy  is  at  work  now  that  it  is 
clear  that  Tennessee  will  not  retake 
primacy. 

D  1840 

What  good  is  served  if  that  individ- 
ual seeking  to  be  enticed  had  indicated 
it  is  no  enticement  whatsoever.  And 
whatever  new  labels  are  patched  on  to 
this  approach,  it  is  clear  that  what  is 
being  pursued  in  Tennessee  is  a  policy 
of  neglect,  a  policy  of  continuing  to 
allow  our  land  to  be  destroyed— some 
42,462  acres  of  unreclaimed  surface 
mining  land  are  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. These  sites  bring  all  the  acid 


and  filth  and  trailings  filling  up 
streams  and  killing  fish  abandoned 
mines  entail. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spent  some 
time  discussing  how  we  came  to  this 
policy  of  neglect  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  would  like  now  to  shift  my 
focus— and  I  have  discussed  it  briefly, 
but  I  am  going  to  discuss  it  at  consid- 
erable length— to  the  effects  of  this 
policy  of  neglect  on  my  State  and  its 
people.  My  primary  concern  in  this 
whole  debate  is  for  the  people  of  my 
State  and  for  the  land  in  our  State.  If 
this  situation  were  reversed  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  this  nomina- 
tion were  standing  in  my  shoes  and 
were  this  situation  to  be  present  in  his 
native  State  of  Idaho.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  standing  here  this 
evening  just  as  I  stand  seeking  to 
defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
State  and  of  his  constituents. 

We  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  have 
been  placed  in  a  terrible  predicament 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining.  But  to  completely  under- 
stand this  situation,  we  must  first  ex- 
plore the  nature  of  the  mineral  and 
mining  industry  in  our  great  State.  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Idaho  that  Tennessee  is  a  State 
blessed  with  many  mineral  resources. 
The  Tennessee  Statistical  Abstract  for 
1984-85  provides  a  very  good  overview 
of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  great  Vol- 
unteer State. 

Among  the  minerals  found  in  Ten- 
nessee are  barite.  common  clay,  coal, 
copper  ore.  limestone,  beautiful  Ten- 
nessee marble,  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
phosphate  rock,  silica  sand,  zinc  ore, 
sand  and  gravel.  We  have  been  greatly 
blessed  with  the  resources  available  in 
our  State.  Indeed,  the  country  is 
blessed  by  these  resources. 

And  in  addition  to  these  minerals, 
we  have  facilities  in  Tennessee  for  alu- 
minum production  brought  there  by 
the  enormous  electrical-generating  ca- 
pability of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  has  been  such  a  boon  to 
the  whole  Tennessee  Valley  region  for 
now  almost  50  years.  We  have  facili- 
ties for  cement  production,  copper 
plants,  glass  plants,  lime  plants,  petro- 
leum production,  titanium  plants,  and 
zinc  plants. 

These  minerals  have  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  Tennes- 
see's economy.  The  value  of  produc- 
tion of  certain  nonfuel  minerals  in 
Tennessee  stood  at  $88  million  in  1950. 
By  1981,  the  production  value  of  these 
same  minerals  increased  by  $417  mil- 
lion. But  of  interest  to  us  here  today  is 
the  coal  industry. 

Now,  coal  mining  has  long  been  cen- 
tral to  the  health  of  the  Termessee 
economy,  and  that  is  true  of  a  number 
of  other  States  adjacent  to  Tennessee, 
through  which  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  run.  Coal  mining  is  essen- 
tial to  portions  of  the  State  of  Ken- 


tucky; coal  mining  is  important  in 
some  areas  of  Virginia.  But  many  Ten- 
nessee counties  are  now  or  at  one  time 
were  totally  dependent  on  the  coal 
mining  industry. 

Interestingly  enough.  Kir.  President, 
even  though  we  have  seen  a  drop  in 
the  number  of  coal  mines  in  Tennessee 
over  the  past  20  years,  the  overall  pro- 
duction, while  going  through  ups  and 
downs,  has  tended  to  Increase.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1960  there  were  332  under- 
ground coal  mines  and  83  surface 
mines  in  Tennessee.  They  were  mining 
bituminouis  coal.  Now,  these  415  mines 
produced  a  total  of  5,932.000  tons  of 
coal.  That  is  a  lot  of  coal.  Of  this 
amount.  3,939,000  tons  came  from  un- 
derground production  while  1,892.000 
tons  came  from  surface  mines.  In  1982 
the  number  of  underground  coal 
mines  in  Tennessee  had  dropped  to  51, 
but  these  51  mines  produced  over  4.5 
million  tons  of  coal.  And  the  number 
of  surface  mines  dropped  to  54  in  1982. 
But  conversely,  production  increased 
to  2,769.000  tons.  So  thus,  overall  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Tennessee  stood  at 
7,287,000  tons  for  1982. 

The  average  value  per  ton  for  coal 
mined  in  Tennessee  has  also  increased. 
For  example,  in  1960,  the  average 
value  per  ton  stood  at  $3.57.  but  by 
1982  the  average  value  per  ton  was 
$29.49.  Now,  this  price  increase  was 
driven  to  some  extent  by  Inflation. 
These  dollars  are  nominal  dollars. 
They  are  not  dollars  corrected  for  in- 
flation. And  they  were  driven  also  by 
energy  prices  as  we  went  through  the 
two  oil  shocks  of  the  1970's. 

As  we  realized  that  our  oil  resources 
were  not  Infinite,  we  then  began  to 
turn  to  coal  as  an  alternative  fuel.  And 
well  we  should  have,  because  although 
our  oil  capacity  is  limited  to  decades, 
our  coal  capacity  is  measured  in  cen- 
turies. Coal  and  new  technology  for 
extracting  the  energy  from  coal  Is  In 
large  measure  I  think  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Some  would  say  that  with  oil 
prices  declining  precipitously  as  they 
are  that  the  bloom  Is  off  of  coal  at 
least  temporarily. 

D  1850 

However.  I  might  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  (Mr.  Ora»«m)  that.  In  my  view, 
this  decline  In  oil  prices  is  short  lived. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  I  think 
we  will  see  an  upturn  in  oil  prices.  Per- 
haps not  within  6  months,  but  within 
the  year,  certainly  2  years.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  oil  prices  return  to 
their  previous  levels. 

So  there  Is  hope  for  the  distressed  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  operate  in 
the  oil  patch.  I  hope  that  those  who 
explore  for  oil,  can  hold  on  or  will 
hold  on  until  prices  turn  around.  I 
think  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
we  in  this  country  once  again  became 
hooked  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  as  a 


result  of  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  short- 
run  turndown  in  oil  prices. 

The  coal  mine  Industry  In  Tennessee  ' 
has  been  producing  more  coal  over  the 
years.  The  price  for  the  average  ton  of 
coal  has  gone  up.  But  I  would  not  con- 
clude from  that  that  the  coal  Industry 
In  Tennessee  Is  robust. 

In  fact,  quite  the  contrary  Is  the 
case. 

As  I  noted  earlier  In  my  statement, 
many  mine  operations  In  Tennessee 
have  shut  down  and  many  miners  are 
out  of  work.  I  referred  a  moment  ago 
to  Campbell  County,  TN,  and  Scott 
County.  TN.  These  counties  are  tradi- 
tionally running  unemployment  rates 
at  20  percent.  Maybe  1  month  it  will 
be  18  percent,  the  next  month  21  per- 
cent. But  unemployment  rates  are 
staggering  In  these  counties. 

As  recently  as  1972,  we  had  some  211 
coal  mines  In  Tennessee,  producing 
over  11  million  tons  of  coal. 

So,  as  my  colleagues  can  see,  we 
have  been  going  through  some  tough 
times  In  our  coal  mining  communities 
In  Tennessee. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  over 
trials  and  travails  of  those  who  work 
In  the  oil  patch  of  Texas  and  other  pe- 
troleum-producing States.  The  rough- 
necks are  out  of  work.  Drillers  are 
going  bankrupt.  The  banks  are  in  dis- 
tress. We  have  seen  that  In  our  coal 
country  In  Tennessee  heretofore. 
Thus,  as  my  colleagues  can  see,  we 
have  been  having  tough  times  in  the 
coal  mining  country  for  a  while. 

Again  using  the  Tennessee  Statisti- 
cal Abstract,  we  can  get  a  good  over- 
view of  how  Important  coal  mining  is 
to  select  counties  In  Tennessee. 

In  Anderson  County,  TN,  In  1982. 
there  were  some  23  coal  mines— 16  un- 
derground mines  and  7  surface  mines. 
These  mines  in  Anderson  County  pro- 
duced about  1.3  million  tons  of  coal. 

In  Campbell  County,  TN,  there  are 
23  coal  mines.  Here  we  had  12  under- 
ground mines  and  11  surface  mines  In 
1982.  These  mines  produced  some  1.6 
million  tons  of  coal  In  1982. 

Claiborne  County,  TN,  had  three  un- 
derground mines  In  1982  and  four  sur- 
face mines.  These  were  particularly 
productive  mines,  from  which  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  were  extracted. 

Also  in  1982  there  were  19  mines  In 
Scott  County— 4  underground  mines 
and  15  surface  mines.  Scott  County,  as 
I  indicated  previously.  Is  the  home 
county  of  our  distinguished  former 
majority  leader,  Howard  Baker,  who 
we  all  hold  In  high  esteem.  In  total, 
these  Scott  County  mines  produced 
about  1  million  tons  of  coal.  To  be  pre- 
cise, 802,000  tons  of  coal  came  out  of 
Scott  County  mines. 

These  mines  represent  just  a  sample 
of  the  areas  In  Tennessee  which  are 
dependent  upon  coal  for  their  liveli- 
hood. The  pattern  in  Tennessee  Is  re- 


peated throughout  many  Southeast- 
em  States. 

Yet,  to  be  candid  about  it.  Tennessee 
ranks  behind  many  of  its  neighboring 
Southeastern  States  in  coal  mining  ac- 
tivity 

The  State  of  Kentucky,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  representing  that 
State  will  point  out.  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  coal  in  our  region— based  on 
1982  figures.  The  1,340  mines  in  Ken- 
tucky produced  nearly  150  million  tons 
of  coal  In  that  year. 

West  Virginia  runs  a  very  close 
second,  as  its  784  mines  produced 
nearly  130  million  tons  of  coal  in  1982. 

Throughout  the  Southeast,  these 
mining  operations  mean  jobs.  They 
mean  jobs  for  the  miners.  They  mean 
prosperity  for  the  little  mining  towns. 
The  average  number  of  coal  miners 
working  dally  In  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see was  slightly  over  2.000  in  1982. 
But,  by  comparison,  almost  16,500 
miners  worked  dally  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  In  1982;  and  In 
West  Virginia— wild,  wonderful  West 
Virginia— the  average  number  of 
miners  working  dally  stood  at  7,371  for 
that  year. 

D  1900 

So  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  West  Virginia 
take  this  floor  with  such  vigor  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  the  health  not 
only  of  the  miners  who  work  these 
mines  but  also  the  economic  health  of 
the  coal  mine  operators  themselves. 

In  looking  at  all  the  Southeastern 
States  active  In  coal  mining  in  1982,  we 
see  a  total  of  75,870  miners  were  em- 
ployed on  a  dally  basis. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  mining  has 
meant  so  much  to  the  citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee and  other  Southeastern  States. 
The  coal  Industry  has  brought  jobs  to 
many  areas  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  limited. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
who  I  know  are  hanging  on  my  every 
word  here,  that  mining  Is  not  without 
Its  problems.  Often  companies  would 
finish  mining  an  area  and  simply  move 
out  of  the  mine  site.  The  land  would 
be  left  scarred,  barren,  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  nature.  And,  Mr.  President, 
these  lands  came  to  be  known  as  aban- 
doned or  orphaned  mine  sites. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
prepared  an  excellent  status  report  on 
abandoned  mine  sites  In  Tennessee  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  the  Valley." 

Mr.  President,  if  time  permits,  later 
on  I  Intend  to  read  this  excellent  pub- 
lication prepared  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  because  I  am  confi- 
dent that  many  would  benefit  substan- 
tially from  the  Information  contained 
In  there.  It  Is  an  excellent  overview, 
but  I  win  withhold  from  reading  this 
excellent  publication  at  the  present 
time. 
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Suffice  to  say  that  these  abandoned 
mine  sites  pose  serious  health  and 
safety  risks  as  well  as  environmental 
risks. 

The  greatest  environmental  problem 
on  exposed  unvegetated  mine  sites  is 
erosion.  According  to  an  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  study,  annual 
sediment  load  from  abandoned  mine 
lands  is  about  2,400  tons  per  square 
mile  per  year.  This  is  roughly  100 
times  higher  yield  of  sediment  than 
from  an  uimiined  forest  watershed. 

This  nmoff  leads  to  many  problems. 
Silt  and  sediment  alters  the  chemical 
balance  of  the  water  and  buries  aquat- 
ic organisms,  alters  feeding  and  spawn- 
ing habits  and  suffocates  fish  by  coat- 
ing their  gills,  according  to  a  1980 
study  on  coal  mining  and  water  qual- 
ity conducted  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

A  moment  ago  when  I  was  discussing 
the  danger  to  fish  and  wildlife  of  the 
pollution  from  the  open  surface  mines 
nmning  into  the  streams,  I  suspect 
some  of  my  colleagues  wondered  then 
how  in  the  world  could  water  or  nmoff 
from  the  coal  mine  kill  fish.  Very 
simple:  it  buries  the  aquatic  organisms 
that  the  fish  feed  on  and  the  runoff  in 
what  a  chemist  would  call  a  colloidal 
state  attaches  itself  to  the  coating  of 
the  giUs  of  the  fish.  There  is  such  a 
strong  biochemical  attraction  that  the 
gills  are  incapable  of  intaking  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  in  the  water.  As  a 
result,  those  fish  that  do  not  die  of 
starvation,  as  a  result  of  aquatic  orga- 
nisms being  buried,  are  suffocated. 

Now,  the  sediment  poses  a  serious 
flooding  threat  for  many  niral  Ten- 
nessee counties.  You  might  ask  how 
could  this  happen.  It  is  simple  enough, 
Mr.  President.  As  the  sediment  is  car- 
ried off  the  abandoned  sites  by  rain- 
fall it  tends  to  eventually  flow  into  ex- 
isting stream  systems.  The  sediment 
and  the  silt  then  begin  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  existing  stream.  As  this 
process  is  repeated,  over  time,  you 
gradually  see  it  filling  in  a  stream  bed. 
You  might  caU  it,  Mr.  President,  arte- 
riosclerosis of  a  mountain  stream  be- 
cause they  fill  and  clog  such  as  the  ar- 
teries of  an  aged  individual. 

As  a  stream  bed  fills  in,  the  tendency 
for  the  creek  to  overflow  its  banks  in- 
creases dramatically. 

As  I  will  discuss  in  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  President,  precisely  this  condition 
is  occiuring  throughout  many  counties 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Sediment 
damage  also  extends  to  hydroelectric 
units  and  water  supply  systems.  Oper- 
ating such  systems  is  liampered  as 
treatment  costs  increase  to  handle  the 
added  sediment  in  the  water  supply. 

Furthermore,  the  presence  of  silt 
causes  excessive  wear  on  equipment, 
through  abrasion,  clogging,  and  cover- 
ing of  intake  pipes. 


D  1910 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  only  on  the  condition  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
that  the  resumption  of  my  remarks 
will  not  be  considered  a  second  speech 
for  the  purposes  of  the  two-speech 
rule;  if  the  Senator  is  agreeable  to 
that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  we  have  a  very  brief 
quorum  call,  during  which  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  the  Senator  can 
make  whatever  contacts  he  needs  to 
make  with  respect  to  that  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  have  a  quorum  call  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  quorum  call,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  be  recognized  for  the 
resumption  of  his  discussion  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  and  with- 
out it  being  considered  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  a  quorum  call  limited  to  a 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
then,  if  we  have  a  quorum  call  under 
the  conditions  outlined  without  the 
time  limit,  if  the  Senator  would  not 
object  to  the  lifting  of  the  quorum  call 
15  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me.  I  would  not  object  to 
lifting  the  quonmi  call  at  the  end  of 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1930 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
under  the  previous  agreement  I  will  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  discussing  this  very  vexing  prob- 
lem with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  have  discussed 


this  at  some  length.  The  chairman  has 
indicated  a  willingness,  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful,  to  attempt  to  reach  an 
accommodation  which  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  parties,  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  citizens  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  manager,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  will  commit  to  $1  million  In 
discretionary  fimds  for  mine  reclama- 
tion in  Tennessee  in  1986  that  will 
match  $1  million  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  already  appropriated 
for  a  mine  reclamation  program. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  will  commit  to  match  dollar 
for  dollar  any  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  mine  recla- 
mation efforts  in  1987. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  has  indicated  that  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  Mr.  Christensen.  will 
be  forthcoming  tomorrow,  outlining 
this  agreement. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  letter  will  out- 
line this  agreement  and  indicating 
that  the  Office  of  Surface  MiiUng  will 
effectively  carry  it  out. 

The  distinguished  manager  has  also 
indicated,  and  for  this  I  am  most  grat- 
ful,  that  in  the  event,  which  we  both,  I 
think,  agree  is  unlikely,  that  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  should  fail  to 
meet  these  obligations,  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  would 
earmark  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
here  this  evening. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Idaho,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  as  to  the  consummation  of 
this  agreement  or  as  to  a  restatement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  Senator  does  state  it  correctly. 
Let  me.  if  I  may,  without  abusing  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Senator 
yielded  to  me,  express  the  concern 
that  Mr.  Christensen  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  that  the 
State  of  Teimessee  has  elected  not  to 
resume  primacy  under  the  program, 
and  certainly  under  the  statute  nei- 
ther the  Secretary  nor  we  have  the 
right  to  require  that  the  State  resume 
primacy.  But  the  problem  that  we  con- 
front right  now.  under  the  law  that 
governs  this  program,  is  the  State  is 
not  entitled  to  the  State's  share  of  the 
fimds  unless  they  are  administering  di- 
rectly the  program,  and  that  the  only 
moneys  that  are  available  are  in  the 
discretionary  funds  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  statute. 
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I  do  have  what  I  think  is  a  binding 
commitment  from  Mr.  Christensen  to 
use  of  those  discretionary  funds  the 
amount  that  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  commitment  as  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

D  1940 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Christensen 
will  carry  out  that  commitment,  but  I 
am  very  happy  to  say  that  that  confi- 
dence makes  it  very  easy  for  me  to 
give  the  assurance  that,  indeed,  we 
shall  get  a  letter  from  him  that  says 
that.  We  shall  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  when  we  receive  it,  and  in  the 
very  unlikely  event  that  we  should  fail 
either  to  get  the  letter  of  follow 
through  on  that  commitment,  I  shall 
Indeed  do  my  utmost  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  related  subcommittee  to 
carry  forth  the  commitment  as  out- 
lined: $1  million  to  match  $1  million 
that  has  already  been  appropriated  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  a  one-for- 
one,  doUar-for-doUar  matching  during 
next  year  of  that  same  source  of  funds 
for  an  appropriate  program,  for  the 
expenditure  on  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram within  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I 
hope  in  that  period  of  time  that  the 
State  will  have  been  able  to  work  out 
its  questions  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  they  can  administer  a  program. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  have  his  own  opinion  about 
whether  that  is  good  or  bad.  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  make  that  statement  in 
any  way  to  prejudice  the  Senator's  po- 
sition. I  am  stating  my  own. 

I  think  the  State  of  Tennessee  would 
be  better  able  ultimately  in  carrying 
out  the  statute,  to  qualify  for  the 
State's  share  of  the  reclamation  fund, 
which  under  the  statute  is  possible 
only  If  they  are  administering  that 
program. 

I  am  very  happy  to  respond  very  af- 
firmatively to  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
see that  indeed,  we  will  carry  out  that 
agreement  as  outlined. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  friend  from  Idaho.  Let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  we 
have  no  disagreement  as  to  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  that  occurred  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  relinquishing 
primacy.  It  is  my  view  that  that  was 
an  unfortunate  and  a  perhaps  unwise 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  I  quite  frankly  am  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  that  situation  occurred. 

As  a  result  of  the  State's  surrender- 
ing primacy,  what  we  see  here  is  1  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  State  funds 
being  used  to  do  the  work  that  Federal 
funds  were  available  to  do,  had  the 
State  of  "Tennessee  assumed  its  obliga- 
tion to  take  primacy.  What  we  have 
done  here  in  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
with  the  distinguished  manager  is  try 
to  put  together  a  program  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  State  of  Ten- 


nessee. We  are  doing  as  much  as  can 
be  done  under  the  present  strictures  of 
the  law. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Idaho,  that  settles  the 
matter  this  evening.  I  thank  him  for 
his  courtesy  and  his  forbearance  and  I 
know  that  he  understands  this  is  a 
matter  about  which  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly. It  is  a  matter  that  affects  the  envi- 
ronment of  my  State  and,  Indeed,  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  its  citizens. 

For  that  reason,  I  discommoded  the 
distinguished  manager  and.  I  am  sure, 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  sitting 
In  their  offices  this  evening  listening 
to  this  over  their  boxes.  For  that  I 
apologize,  but  it  was  necessary. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
manager. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Jed  D.  Christensen  to  be  the  Director 
for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement  [OSMREl. 
This  is  an  outstanding  nomination  by 
the  President  which  will  bring  a  man 
of  demonstrated  abilities  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  thankless  positions 
In  the  Department.  Mr.  Christensen 
has  compiled  with  all  requirements  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on 
March  7,  1986,  and  responded  fully 
and  forthrightly  to  all  questions  asked 
of  him.  The  committee  considered  his 
nomination  in  an  open  business  meet- 
ing on  March  26, 1986.  and  ordered  the 
nomination  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. Mr.  Christensen  has,  I  be- 
lieve, done  an  outstanding  job  during 
his  tenure  as  acting  Director  of  that 
office.  He  has  worked  with  Congress 
and  has  always  been  responsive  to  Its 
questions  and  concerns.  I  deeply 
regret,  however,  that  some  wish  to 
vent  their  frustrations  at  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  managing  that 
office.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  Is  far 
and  away  our  best  hope  of  achieving 
improvements. 

Mr.  President,  all  is  not  well  with 
the  OSMRE  but  I  believe  that 
progress  Is  being  made  and  I  believe 
that  further  progress  is  assured  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Christensen. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters  in  support  of  Mr.  Christensen 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Public  Snvici  ComtiuiON. 

State  or  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  ND,  February  5,  /•••. 
Hon.  Jakcs  McClore, 

Chairman.  Senate  Enern  Committee,  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  McCldrb:  The  Public  Serv- 
ice Commiuion  is  the  State  Regulatory  Au- 
thority for  North  DakoU  with  respect  to 
reEulatlng  the  surface  coal  mining  Industry 
and  reclaiming  abandoned  mine  sites  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  96-87  (The  Surface 
Mine  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977). 
We  wish  to  support  the  nomination  of  Jed 
D.  Christensen  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment. 

Three  of  OSM's  most  pressing  needs  are 
leadership  stability,  the  development  of  a 
sound  management  structure,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  those  structural  reforms.  Our 
experience  with  Mr.  Christensen  over  the 
last  several  months  In  his  capacity  as  Acting 
Director  Is  that  he  Is  bringing  leadership  to 
the  Agency  and  Is  currently  refining  a  Man- 
agement Action  Plan  which,  when  imple- 
mented, should  bring  about  substantial  im- 
provements In  OSM's  performance  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

We   hope   the  Senate  will  take  timely, 
action  on  Mr.  Christensen's  nomination. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  M.  Reinbolo, 

PretidenL 
Dale  V.  Sanostrom. 

Commissioner. 
Bruce  Haoem, 
Commissioner. 

IMTERSTATE  MiNINO  COMPACT, 

Lexington,  KY,  Febmary  13, 1988. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
Senate  Dirkien  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  In  the  near 
future  Mr.  Jed  Christensen  will  come  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  for  confirmation  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM). 

Since  Richard  Harris  left  the  directorship 
In  March  1984,  OSM  has  had  a  succession  of 
acting  directors:  a  total  of  five.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  permanent  director.  OSM  has 
been  unable  to  develop  a  program  that  gives 
the  states  a  clear  and  evenhanded  direction. 

For  the  past  few  months.  Jed  Christensen 
has  been  Acting  Director  and  In  that  capac- 
ity has  demonstrated  an  extraordinary  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  within  the 
Agency.  Jed  Is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  de- 
veloping a  federal  program  that  will  vigor- 
ously follow  the  Congressional  mandate  In 
Public  Law  95-87,  of  a  sound  and  effective 
state  enforcement  program  and  an  even- 
handed  federal  oversight  policy. 

The  Interstate  Mining  Compact  Commis- 
sion (IMCC)  is  composed  of  the  governors  of 
17  states,  IS  of  which  mine  approximately 
eighty-five  percent  of  this  nations'  coal  and 
within  their  borders  have  over  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  abandoned  mine  lands.  The 
IMCC  unanimously  requests  an  early  confir- 
mation of  Jed  Christensen  as  Director  of 
OSM.  Such  a  move  will  help  stabilize  the 
state/federal  reclamation  program,  and  will 
allow  the  states  to  continue  their  work  in  an 
orderly  manner. 
Sincerely, 

KCNES  C.  BOWUNO, 

Executive  Director. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
know  of  no  others  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  nomination  and  I  know  of  no 
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request  for  a  rollcall  with  respect  to 
the  nomination.  In  order  that  people 
might  be  advised,  before  we  call  for 
the  vote,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1945 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a 
quick  check  indicates  that  there  are 
no  requests  for  others  to  come  and 
speak  on  this  nomination.  I,  therefore, 
ask  the  Chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedfed  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
am  prepared  to  announce  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  this  evening.  There 
could  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
There  could  be  a  vote  on  the  veto,  if 
the  President  vetoes  the  disapproval 
resolution  on  the  Saudi  arms  sale. 
There  could  be  votes  on  the  safe 
drinking  water  conference  report  and 
maybe  other  rollcall  votes  tomorrow, 
so  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 


It  would  still  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  at  least  start  the  supplemental 
tomorrow,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  will  let 
us  proceed  on  that,  assuming  we  could 
satisfy  many  of  the  concerns  he  and 
other  Senators  have  In  regard  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  So 
we  will  also  try  to  do  that  tomorrow. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Senate  Resolution  410, 
the  budget  waiver  to  accompany  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  410)  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2672. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Budget 
Act  waiver. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  410)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  410 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  section  303(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
section  303(a)  of  that  Act  be  waived  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  2672,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ee's Retirement  System  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  to 
provide  supplemental  retirement  benefits 
for  employees  of  the  federal  civilian  service 
who  are  covered  by  Social  Security  as  man- 
dated by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983. 

H.R.  2672  would  violate  section  303(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  new  entitlement  au- 
thority to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1987  and  would  result  in  a  change  in 
revenues  effective  during  fiscal  year  1987, 
before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  has  been  agreed 
to. 

The  budget  authority  provided  in  H.R. 
2672  authorizes  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employing  agency  to  the 
pension  system  to  fund  future  retirement 
benefits  and  authorizes  the  payment  of  enti- 
tlement benefits  to  individuals  qualifying 
for  such  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2672. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM  ACT  OF  1986— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2672.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


2672)  to  redesignate  the  New  York  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  as  the  "New  Jersey  Internation- 
al and  Bulk  Mall  Center,"  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  former  postal  employee  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at  the  New 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mall  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  as  "Michael 
McDermott  Place,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  pr(x;eedings  of  the  Record 
of  May  19. 1986.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  7  years  since  the  Senate  first 
began  hearings  on  a  new  retirement 
system  to  replace  the  expensive  and 
outdated  pension  plan  that  has  existed 
since  1920.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  before  the  Senate,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2672.  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  Act  of  1986 
which  enjoys  the  full  support  of  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  and  the 
administration. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Congress  move 
to  adopt  this  legislation  swiftly.  Time 
has  run  out  for  the  interim  legislation 
that  was  enacted  after  Social  Security 
began  covering  new  employees  hired 
beginning  January  1984.  As  of  April 
30,  some  individuals  have  had  an  addi- 
tional 5.7  percent  taken  from  their 
paychecks  to  pay  for  the  unnecessary 
double  coverage  of  Social  Security  and 
the  current  civil  service  retirement 
plan.  This  conference  report  will  end 
that  double  coverage  and  refund  the 
5.7  percent  back  to  the  employees. 

On  November  7  of  last  year,  the 
Senate  voted  99-1  for  a  three-tier  re- 
tirement plan  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committed.  That 
structure  has  been  preserved  in  the 
conference  report  at  a  cost  far  below 
the  outdated  current  system  and  in  ad- 
dition results  in  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit  of 
$300  million. 

The  new  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment system  is  composed  of  a  Social 
Security  benefit,  a  defined  benefit 
plan  structured  after  the  current  pen- 
sion plan,  and  an  employer-matched, 
tax  deferral  thrift  savings  fund  that 
allows  employees  career  flexibility  and 
plaiming  that  private  sector  and  State 
employees  have  enjoyed  for  years. 
H.R.  2672  does  not  alter  that  current 
retirement  system  benefits,  but. does 
allow  enrollees  of  the  present  system 
to  invest  up  to  5  percent  of  their  in- 
comes into  Federal  Govertmient  secu- 
rities, but  without  any  matching  con- 
tribution by  the  employing  agency. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  had  not 
mandated  a  new  retirement  system  for 


workers  hired  after  January  1,  1984.  I 
believe  it  was  time  for  Congress  to 
design  a  modem  pension  system  for 
Federal  employees  like  the  one  before 
the  Senate  today.  Why  should  the 
civil  servant  be  locked  into  an  archaic 
retirement  plan  while  his  counterpart 
in  the  private  sector  or  State  govern- 
ment participates  in  plans  that  pro- 
vide both  retirement  security  and 
career  flexibility?  The  Federal  worker 
competes  In  the  job  market  with  the 
rest  of  the  labor  force,  and  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  any  employer,  must 
hire  bright  young  workers  by  offering 
attractive  retirement  benefits.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  employee  to  have  his  or 
her  career  opportunities  limited  by 
the  current  system  and  it  handicaps 
the  U.S.  Government  when  attempt- 
ing to  recruit  needed  talent. 

The  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
Act  of  1986  covers  employees  that  will 
retire  in  any  year.  That  is  why  we 
have  tried  to  make  the  bill  as  forward 
thinking  as  possible.  However,  we 
think  our  new  system  will  be  so  attrac- 
tive to  Federal  workers  that  we  have 
included  a  transfer  provision  allowing 
individuals  in  the  current  system  to 
enter  the  new  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  civilian 
employees,  the  bill  has  benefits,  tai- 
lored in  the  same  manner  as  the  cur- 
rent pension  plan,  for  certain  classes 
of  employees  that  hold  jobs  with  age 
and  service  patterns  different  than  the 
most  employment.  Among  those  cate- 
gories are  firefighters,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  air  traffic  controllers, 
foreign  service  officers,  the  CIA.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  EUid  congressional 
staff.  The  decision  to  Include  Members 
and  staff  into  this  special  group  was 
decided  years  ago  when  it  was  realized 
that  these  jobs  did  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  usual  long-term  retire- 
ment formula.  In  this  bill,  like  the  cur- 
rent plan,  the  Members  and  other  spe- 
cial classes  will  pay  one-half  percent 
more  for  their  plan  and  in  return 
accrue  benefits  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  COLA,  for  all  participants  is  the 
same:  No  COLA  imtll  after  age  62  and 
then  at  a  CPI-1  rate  when  inflation  is 
about  3  percent.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  much  less  than  it  is 
now— a  change  the  Congress  has  ur- 
gently needed  to  make  for  years. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
superb  leadership  to  Senator  Stevens. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services.  Without  him,  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  have  come  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  want  to  thank 
him  and  Chairman  Bill  Ford  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  for  their  cooperation. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  commit- 
tee will  produce  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  legislation  in  a  com- 
mittee print  to  provide  Members  with 
more  details  on  this  legislation. 


The  new  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Act  reforms  an  outdated  entitle- 
ment program,  protects  the  worker, 
saves  the  taxpayer  money,  and 
strengthens  the  Federal  Government's 
Job  Recruitment  Program.  It  is  not 
often  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  so  many  policy  needs  cor- 
rectly. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  2672. 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
Act  of  1986.  This  bill  sets  up  a  new  re- 
tirement system  for  Federal  employ- 
ees hired  beginning  In  1984  who  are 
covered  under  Social  Security. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  Senator  Roth, 
the  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts in  developing  and  moving  this 
most  complex  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  entire  process.  I  also  want 
to  pass  along  a  special  thanks  to  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Eagleton,  for  his  lead- 
ership, abiding  interest  and  longtime 
support  in  setting  up  this  retirement 
plan.  I  would  like  to  commend  these 
two  gentlemen,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  other  Senators  without 
whose  support  getting  this  bill  moved 
would  have  not  been  possible.  And,  of 
course.  I  want  to  acknowledge  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
counterpart  House  committee,  for  his 
superior  leadership  in  the  House  in  de- 
signing a  new  retirement  system  and 
for  the  unparalleled  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion he  has  fostered  during  this  con- 
ference which  was  so  necessary  for  the 
Senate  and  House  to  reach  final  agree- 
ment on  this  bill. 

Finally,  and  certainly  most  Impor- 
tantly. I  want  to  commend  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  our  subcommittee,  Jamie 
Cowan.  Jamie  has  worked  with  me 
through  this  whole  period.  We  have 
spent  many  hours  in  meetings,  at 
night,  on  weekends,  at  early  morning 
breakfasts  and  at  dinners  in  my  home 
to  confer  with  leaders  of  various  seg- 
ments of  our  national  community  In- 
terested in  this  legislation.  Jamie  de- 
layed his  departure  from  Senate  em- 
ployment with  a  commitment  that  he 
would  stay  until  this  bill  became  law. 
He  will  now  enter  the  ministry  on 
almost  a  full-time  basis,  although  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  besieged  by  those  who 
will  implement  this  bill  or  fashion  the 
entitles  to  assure  its  success,  for  Jamie 
Cowan  understands  this  legislation 
better  than  any  person  Involved.  I  give 
him  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  effort 
he  has  m&de  to  bring  this  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  and  I  readily  admit  I 
could  not  have  brought  this  bill  to  the 
final  conclusion  without  his  advice, 
counsel,  and  commitment. 


Final  agreement  In  the  case  of  this 
conference  bill  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  administration 
and  I  would  like  to  recognize  OMB. 
OPM,  and  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  for  their  Invaluable  contrl- 
buttons  and  participation  in  thli 
effort. 

The  bin  before  us  was  most  certainly 
not  put  together  In  haste.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  work  on  this  retirement 
system  has  spanned  four  Congresses, 
with  my  involvement  beginning  7 
years  ago.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
had  study  upon  study,  untold  hours  of 
testimony  on  retirement  system  bene- 
fits and  design  from  top  pension  ex- 
perts in  the  public  and  private  sector, 
and  considerable  input  from  employee 
and  management  groups.  Hearings 
were  first  held  about  5  years  ago.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  conducted 
a  major  study  of  alternative  designs 
for  Federal  retirement  programs  and 
in  December  1981,  issued  a  report  de- 
scribing four  options  for  coordinating 
Federal  retirement  with  Social  Securi- 
ty. Based  on  the  CRS  report,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  fall  of  1982  to  set 
up  a  three-tiered  retirement  plan  with 
Social  Security  as  the  base  although 
Federal  employees  were  not  yet  cov- 
ered under  Social  Security.  The  bill 
was  not  acted  upon  during  that  Con- 
gress, but  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  a  few  months  later,  cre- 
ated the  immediate  need  for  a  new  re- 
tirement system.  We  held  a  series  of 
five  pensions  fonuns  In  1984  which  led 
to  the  Introduction  of  S.  1527  and  sub- 
sequent passage  of  a  new  Federal  re- 
tirement system  in  the  Senate  in  No- 
vember 1985. 

When  I  consider  how  long  this  has 
taken,  the  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  required  of  so  many 
people,  and  the  various  frustrations 
along  the  way.  I  can  honestly  say  it 
was  all  worth  It.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  result— a  top  notch,  economical  re- 
tirement system  for  the  Federal  work- 
force which  is  on  par  with  the  best  In 
the  private  sector. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  three-tiered 
system— Social  Security,  a  basic  annu- 
ity plan,  and  a  voluntary  thrift  savings 
plan,  following  a  proven  and  popular 
private  sector  model.  The  plan  pro- 
vides solid  retirement  benefits  which 
coordinate  well  with  Social  Security, 
offering  financial  security  to  Federal 
retirees,  protection  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ability, and  sound  coverage  for  survi- 
vors. It  offers  the  Federal  employee 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  a  tax  deferred  thrift  sav- 
ings plan  with  a  generous  employee 
match,  something  previously  available 
to  private  sector  employees. 

This  new  system  encourages  employ- 
ee participation  In  retirement  plan- 
ning, provides  greater  portability  of 
benefits  enabling  greater  movement  In 
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and  out  of  Government  service  at  all 
levels,  encourages  career  services, 
offers  employee  options  for  retirement 
planning  and  provides  a  financially 
sound  and  fully  fimded  retirement 
system. 

The  new  system  provides  for  a  grad- 
ual move  to  age  57  for  a  minimum  re- 
tirement age,  allowing  many  current 
employees  to  continue  to  retire  at  55. 
It  allows  pajrment  of  an  annuity  sup- 
plement until  age  62,  subject  to  an 
earnings  test  similar  to  Social  Security 
practice.  COLA's  will  be  equal  to  CPI 
minus  1  after  62  with  no  COLA's 
before.  Even  with  these  few  changes 
from  the  current  system.  I  believe 
Federal  employees  will  be  very  pleased 
with  this  new  system  and  I  suspect 
that  many  employees  in  the  current 
system  will  find  the  new  one  attractive 
enough  to  transfer. 

With  this  new  retirement  plan,  ev- 
eryone is  a  winner— the  Federal  em- 
ployees because  of  the  benefits  and  op- 
portunities it  offers,  the  Government 
because  of  the  positive  influence  on 
the  makeup  of  the  work  force,  and  the 
taxpayer  because  it  costs  considerably 
less  than  the  current  system.  I,  too, 
think  we  have  come  up  with  a  winner 
and  urge  that  we  adopt  the  conference 
agreement  for  H.R.  2672. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  66  years  since  Congress  first 
enacted  a  retirement  system  for  Feder- 
al civilian  employees.  That  system,  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  created 
what  is  known  as  a  defined  benefit 
plan  and  set  pension  standards  for 
both  the  private  sector  and  State  and 
local  governments  for  decades. 

While  CSRS  was  amended  and  modi- 
fied many  times  over  the  years,  its 
basic  structure  and  philosophy  never 
changed.  The  Federal  Government 
made  a  commitment  to  its  employees 
that  if  they  retire  from  government 
after  a  significant  number  of  years  of 
service  to  their  coimtry.  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  them  a  life- 
time annuity.  The  annuity  was  specifi- 
cally defined:  The  employee  would  re- 
ceive an  annual  amount  equal  to  the 
average  of  his  high  3  years  salary. 
times  his  number  of  years  of  service, 
times  2  percent  thus,  the  term  "de- 
fined benefit."  The  employee  had  to 
contribute  a  percentage  of  his  salary, 
but  if  the  employee  decided  to  leave 
government  and  withdraw  from  the 
plan,  his  contributions  would  be  re- 
funded. Basically,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  an  employer,  was  taking  care 
of  its  long-term  employees  by  provid- 
ing deferred  compensation  for  years  of 
performance. 

Between  1920  and  1986  pension  phi- 
losophy, pension  needs,  pension  law, 
and  pension  design  underwent  marked 
changes.  What  did  not  change,  howev- 
er, and  what  became  a  widespread  em- 
ployee right,  was  the  CSRS  phDoso- 
phy  that  an  employer  should  provide 


an  aimuity  to  employees  upon  cessa- 
tion of  full  service  careers. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  in  1920, 
the  next  major  historic  change  in  pen- 
sions came  in  1935  when  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Social  Security  Program. 
That  program,  originally  designed  as  a 
pension  foundation  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  personal  savings  and  small  pen- 
sion plans  for  certain  categories  of 
workers,  quickly,  as  we  all  know, 
became  nearly  universal. 

Since  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  predated  Social  Security,  there 
was  no  reason  to  restructure  the 
CSRS,  and  consequently  Federal  em- 
ployees were  not  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Program.  Although  Social  Se- 
curity coverage  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees was  frequently  suggested,  it 
wasn't  until  48  years  after  Social  Secu- 
rity began  that  the  Federal  workforce 
was  included.  In  a  major  overhaul  of 
Social  Security  in  1983,  Federal  em- 
ployees hired  after  January  1,  1984, 
were  included  in  the  Social  Security 
Program.  Since  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  ask  its  employees  to  contribute  to 
two  retirement  plans,  the  1983  law 
provided  an  interim  arrangement  for 
new  employees  until  a  new  Federal 
employees  retirement  plan  could  be 
enacted.  The  deadline  for  completion 
of  the  new  plan  was  December  31, 
1985.  We  didn't  quite  make  it,  so  last 
December  Congress  extended  the 
deadline  until  May  1,  1986.  We  have 
not  extended  the  deadline  again,  and 
until  this  conference  report  before  us 
becomes  law.  Federal  employees  hired 
after  January  1,  1984,  will  be  paying 
into  both  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  and  Social  Security. 

It  fell  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  design  the  new  retirement  plan. 
Luckily  for  the  committee,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska,  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens,  had  seen  as  far  back 
as  1979  the  inevitability  of  Federal  em- 
ployees joining  Social  Security,  and 
through  his  position  on  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee,  he  had  already 
conunenced  what  for  the  rest  of  us  on 
the  committee  became  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous journey. 

In  1982  Ted  Stevens  introduced  S. 
2905,  the  Civil  Service  Pension  Reform 
Act  of  1982.  In  preparation  for  his  bill. 
Senator  Stevens  had  spent  3  years 
tapping  the  resources  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
and  services  of  other  pension  experts. 
His  1982  bill  went  nowhere,  but  when 
Congress  placed  new  Federal  employ- 
ees in  Social  Security  in  1983,  Senator 
Stevens  and  his  staff  were  ready. 

We  have  a  conferencfe  report  today 
enacting  a  new  Federal  employees  re- 
tirement system  because  of  the  fore- 
sight, guidance,  dedication,  and  plain 
hard  work  of  Senator  Ted  Stevens  and 


his  dedicated  staffer  of  this  project, 
Mr.  Jamie  Cowen.  Thousands  of  hours 
have  been  spent  on  this  legislation  by 
many  others,  and  we  owe  them  all  our 
gratitude  and  thanks,  but  when  histo- 
ry equates  this  massive  change  in  Fed- 
eral retirement  with  the  original  plan 
enacted  66  years  ago,  it  will  be  Ted 
Stevens  whose  name  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

Senator  Stevens  knew  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  the  philosophical 
leader  and  pension  pioneer,  as  it  has 
been  in  1920.  Rather,  in  drafting  new 
legislation.  Congress  would  have  to 
copy  from  those  plans  based  on  Social 
Security  coverage.  In  S.  2905,  Senator 
Stevens  had  proposed  a  three-tiered 
Retirement  plan,  using  Social  Security 
{Ls  the  first  tier.  For  his  second  tier,  he 
added  on  a  defined  benefit  plan,  simi- 
lar to  the  civil  service  retirement  plan 
but  less  generous,  and  for  his  third 
tier  he  provided  for  a  "thrift,"  or  cap- 
ital accimiulation  plan.  The  "CAP" 
plan,  which  is  much  like  an  IRA  or 
401(k)  in  the  private  sector,  allowed 
employees  to  contribute  to  their  re- 
tirement, have  that  contribution 
matched  by  the  employer,  and  then 
allow  the  total  simi  to  be  invested  at 
the  employee's  direction  in  either  gov- 
ernment securities  or  the  private  mar- 
kets. Retirement  plans  based  solely  on 
thrift  or  CAP  plans  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  defined  contribution  plans. 

It  is  the  Stevens'  three-tiered  con- 
cept that  we  have  before  us  today  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2672. 
Despite  Senator  Stevens'  foresight,  it 
took  awhile  to  reach  agreement  that  a 
three-tiered  system  was  desirable  for  a 
Federal  Government  plan. 

During  what  I  call  the  educational 
process,  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  a  series  of  five 
forums  where  experts  from  the  private 
sector.  State  and  local  governments, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  unions  met  to  learn 
about  pensions.  That  was  back  in  late 
1983  and  early  1984.  My  reaction  after 
that  experience  was  that  there  would 
never  be  a  bill.  The  Federal  unions 
wanted  a  pure  "defined  benefit"  plan: 
the  administration  thought  a  pure 
"defined  contribution"  plan  was  the 
way  to  go,  and  State  and  local  experts 
who  had  switched  plans  (such  as  New 
York  and  Maryland)  were  full  of 
horror  stories  about  transition  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Stevens  persevered.  He 
went  back  to  the  drawing  boards,  re- 
vised his  1982  plan,  and  in  late  1984 
brought  forth  another  proposal.  This 
proposal  was  never  introduced  in  bill 
form,  but  it  provided  the  structural 
basis  for  H.R.  2672.  In  this  1984  draft 
plan  Senator  Stevens  incorporated 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
forums  and  took  special  cognizance  of 
studies  conducted  on  pensions  for  the 
committee  by  the  General  Accounting 


Office,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and,  again,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  He  also  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  would  have  to 
be  a  law  by  the  end  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress or  his  participation  would  cease. 
Now  that  got  some  action. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Roth;  with  the  help  of  Senator  Gore. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subconunittee;  with  the  commit- 
ment to  a  final  bill  from  Senator  Ma- 
thias.  another  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  particularly  impressive 
constituent  concerns,  and  with  the 
blessing  and  good  wishes  of  Congress- 
man William  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  Senate  committee 
set  out  anew  to  write  and  pass  a  bipar- 
tisan retirement  bill.  It  succeeded.  On 
November  7,  1985,  the  Senate  passed 
the  committee  bill  by  a  vote  of  96  to  1. 
It  was  an  hour  of  great  triumph,  but 
there  was  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  House,  too,  had  been  working  3 
years  on  a  bill,  and  their  plan,  while 
still  in  conunittee,  had  far  more  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  unions.  Howev- 
er, the  House  agreed  to  conference  on 
the  Senate  bill,  and  the  now,  long-suf- 
fering staff  was  sent  back  once  again 
to  come  up  with  an  acceptable,  biparti- 
san package. 

The  results  of  those  final  efforts  are 
before  us  today.  The  Federal  unions, 
who  exhibited  statesmanship  through- 
out the  entire  process,  receded  on 
some  highly  important  points,  such  as 
a  cost  equivalent  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  and  a  guaranteed  full 
COLA  for  retirees.  The  unions  fully 
support  today's  conference  report. 
The  administration,  which  had  hoped 
for  a  lower  overall  cost  than  the  bill 
achieved,  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
retirement  age,  and  an  accrual  formu- 
la based  on  high-5  salary,  rather  than 
high-3,  also  swallowed  hard  and  it, 
too,  fully  supports  the  report.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  fully  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  my  reading  from 
staffers  and  colleagues  is  they  can't 
wait  to  join  the  new  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  history  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  this  achieve- 
ment, and  I  hope  we  have  provided 
Federal  employees  a  retirement 
system  that  holds  up  for  another  66 
years. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
2672,  the  Federal  Retirement  Reform 
Act.  would  establish  a  civil  service  pen- 
sion program  for  Government  workers 
hired  after  December  31,  1983,  who 
were  brought  under  Social  Security  as 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

The  need  for  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  real  and  urgent.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1983  as- 
sumed that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  able  to  agree 
upon  and  enact  a  supplemental  civil 


service  retirement  plan  for  Federal 
employees  covered  by  Social  Security. 
Moreover,  it  provided  that  if  such  a 
plan  was  not  enacted  within  2  years. 
Government  wage  earners  hired  after 
January  1,  1984,  would  be  required  to 
pay  both  the  full  Social  Security  and 
civil  service  payroll  tax. 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  1983 
bill,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Long  to  delay  Social  Security 
coverage  of  Government  workers  until 
this  supplemental  plan  was  enacted.  I 
felt  that  it  was  unfair  to  include  new 
employees  under  Social  Security  with- 
out spelling  out  in  advance  how  their 
civil  service  pension  and  disability  ben- 
efits would  be  provided.  Regrettably, 
that  amendment  was  defeated  and 
Social  Security  coverage  took  effect  on 
January  1, 1984. 

As  I  noted  previously,  the  original 
deadline  for  enactment  of  a  supple- 
mental civil  service  retirement  for 
workers  covered  under  Social  Security 
was  last  December.  Congress  voted  to 
extend  that  time  limit  once.  The  ex- 
tension expired  on  April  30,  1986,  and 
Federal  agencies  around  that  country 
have  now  begun  to  deduct  the  "double 
whammy"  of  the  full  payroll  tax  de- 
ductions for  both  Social  Security  and 
civil  service  retirement  from  the  pay- 
checks of  Federal  employees. 

I  regret  that  we  have  lost  time  in  de- 
liberating legislation  to  enact  a  re- 
sponsible plan  for  workers  entering 
Government  service.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  were  finally  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  compromise  proposal. 
The  Federal  Retirement  Reform  Act, 
H.R.  2672,  provides  Government  em- 
ployees with  a  three-part  program 
which  is  comparable  to  plans  widely 
used  in  private  Industry.  Workers' 
basic  Social  Security  benefits  would  be 
augmented  by  an  "add-on"  Govern- 
ment pension  and  a  tax-deferred  sav- 
ings plan. 

Under  the  bill,  retirees  would  receive 
full  Social  Security  benefits.  Civil  serv- 
ice employees  who  retired  before  they 
reached  Social  Security's  eligibility 
age  could  receive  special  pension  bene- 
fits until  they  reached  the  official  re- 
tirement age  of  62.  The  Government 
pension  would  be  a  defined  benefits  ar- 
rangement, with  increasing  payments 
based  upon  length  of  Government 
service.  The  tax-deferred  savings  plan 
would  operate  along  the  lines  of  pri- 
vate sector  401  K  programs  with  "first 
dollar"  Government  matching  of  the 
employees'  tax-sheltered  earnings. 
Neither  the  contribution  or  earnings 
would  be  taxed  until  they  are  with- 
drawn. Finally,  the  legislation  provides 
that  any  Government  worker  hit  with 
the  double  whanuny  of  full  payroll  tax 
deductions  for  Social  Security  and 
civil  service— during  this  Interim 
period  before  the  bill's  enactment- 
shall  receive  a  retroactive  refund. 


I  have  always  been  supportive  of  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  retirement 
system  of  civil  service  employees.  I  be- 
lleve  that  the  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  an  adequate 
and  fair  pension  program  for  Its  em- 
ployees, and  one  that  helps  to  recruit 
and  miUntain  an  excellent  and  skilled 
work  force.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
provide  present  and  future  Federal  re- 
tirees with  the  benefits  they  have 
earned  and  they  deserve.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Retirement  Reform  Act 
can  meet  the  needs  of  both  long-term 
career  service  employees  and  short- 
term  Government  employees. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
this  measure  have  worked  very  hard  to 
produce  a  fair  and  balanced  package, 
and  what's  more,  they  have  succeeded. 
Without  question,  they  deserve  our 
recognition  and  appreciation  for  their 
efforts.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  2672  has 
earned  my  support  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  voting  for  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
probably  newer  to  the  Issue  of  Federal 
retirement  reform  than  any  other 
member  of  the  conference  committee. 
But  when  I  was  assigned  the  ranking 
minority  slot  on  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, I  dug  in  to  try  to  learn  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  issue  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  on  this.  I  truly  have  enjoyed  It.  I 
wondered  a  year  ago  whether  I  would, 
but  I  have  learned  a  lot,  and  it  certain- 
ly is  very  satisfying  to  be  a  part  of  this 
successful  effort.  Through  consider- 
able effort,  we  have  developed  a  prod- 
uct that  Is  fair  and  responsible,  and 
meets  virtually  everyone's  criteria. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
all  those  who  helped  on  these  issues, 
including  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee staff  members,  for  the  tireless 
efforts  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and 
for  the  careful  assistance  provided  by 
Hay-Huggins  Associates. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
praise  that  I  have  expressed  in  the 
past  for  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Stevens,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  Senator  Roth, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee.  Senator  E^AOLETOif. 
I  have  learned  a  lot  from  these  three 
senior  Senators  and  I  thank  them  for 
allowing  me  to  be  a  part  of  such  an  en- 
joyable, deliberative  process.  Similar- 
ly, the  efforts  of  Chairman  Ford  and 
Representatives  Taylor  and  Oakar  in 
the  other  body  have  left  unmistak- 
able, positive  marks  on  this  product. 
Finally,  I  think  the  employee  groups 
and  the  administration  displayed  con- 
siderable statesmanship,  If  I  may  use 
the  word,  throughout  the  entire  enter- 
prise. This  product  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  that. 
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Mr.  President,  the  1983  decision  to 
extend  Social  Security  coverage  to 
Federal  employees  left  Congress  with 
the  difficult  task  of  redesigning  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  The 
manner  in  which  we  have  addressed 
this  issue  will  recast  the  basic  Federal 
retirement  structure  and  its  pattern  of 
payments  for  decades  to  come.  Our 
resolution  of  these  issues  will  directly 
influence  the  lund  of  Federal  work 
force  that  we  should  have. 

Our  final  product  reflects  the  fact 
that  our  focus  has  been  to  ensure  that 
Federal  employees,  diuing  their  ca- 
reers and  during  their  retirement,  re- 
ceive fair  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  their  service.  The  retirement 
compensation  which  we  have  provided 
in  this  conference  agreement  walks  a 
narrow  line,  balancing  the  needs  of 
Federal  workers  as  well  as  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  retirement  system  which  we 
have  developed  employs  a  three-tier 
design  that  combines  Social  Security 
with  a  defined  benefit  tier  that  focuses 
on  providing  a  reliable  base  pension 
benefit,  and  a  defined  contribution 
tier  that  adds  elements  of  portability 
and  flexibility  to  the  retirement  pack- 
age. Like  the  application  of  Social  Se- 
curity, the  creation  of  a  defined  con- 
tribution tier  is  a  significant  departure 
from  the  current  Federal  retirement 
system.  Unlike  Social  Security,  howev- 
er, defined  contribution  or  capital  ac- 
cumulation plans  have  varying  struc- 
tures and  benefits.  Accordingly,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  issue 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Just  as  the  conference  agreement  re- 
flects the  best  of  the  current  private 
and  public  sector  pension  designs,  it 
also  reflects  the  best  components  of 
the  House  and  Senate  bills.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  Senate  bipartisan  bill  be- 
cause it  addressed  the  critical  concerns 
that  I  chose  to  focus  on  when  the 
original  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  July.  I  endorse  the  confer- 
ence product  because  it  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly resolves  the  issues  that  have 
been  important  to  me  since  the  outset 
of  my  involvement  over  a  year  ago:  the 
COLA  to  protect  against  benefit  ero- 
sion in  the  face  of  inflation:  unreduced 
early  retirement;  the  mix  l3etween  de- 
fined benefit  and  defined  contribution; 
and  benefits  for  disabled  workers  and 
survivors,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  displaced  homemakers  and 
young  two-earner  couples.  Although 
some  of  these  provisions  are  not  as 
generous  as  those  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  that  I  cosponsored,  others 
are  strikingly  similar  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, markedly  improved. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  full  context  in  which 
this  conference  agreement  is  present- 


ed. During  our  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, those  of  us  on  the  committee 
were  reminded  that  of  the  main  areas 
of  comparison  between  Federal  and 
private  sector  employment,  retirement 
benefits  is  the  only  category  where 
Federal  employees  begin  to  compare 
favorably.  By  adopting  a  less  expen- 
sive retirement  system,  we  increase 
this  imbalance.  Despite  repeated  ef- 
forts to  rectify  this  situation.  Federal 
pay  has  lagged  far  behind  the  private 
sector.  Concerted  efforts  are  underway 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  this 
issue.  I  would  hope  that  Congress' 
commitment  to  reform  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  can  now  he  turned  to 
the  issue  of  Federal  pay. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
ference agreement  combines  compas- 
sion with  confidence  and  good  fiscsd 
sense.  I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Service  Retirement:  Capital  Accumu- 
lation Plans  for  Federal  Employees 

By  Richard  A.  Robbie 

abstract 

In  the  first  session  of  the  99th  Congress, 
the  Senate  and  House  considered  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  reform  bills  (S.  1527  and  H.R. 
3660)  that  would  authorize  a  supplemental 
pension  plan  called  a  "capital  accumulation 
plan"  (CAP).  These  bills  are  currently  in 
conference  committee.  A  CAP  would  allow 
employees  hired  after  1983  to  contribute  ad- 
ditional amounts  voluntarily  toward  their 
retirement  to  supplement  benefits  available 
to  them  under  a  social  security  and  a  scaled- 
down  mandatory  civil  service  pension  plan. 
This  paper  discusses  and  analyzes  CAPs, 
particularly  in  light  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  these  plans  made  by 
the  Administration  and  contained  in  the 
House-passed  tax  reform  bill  (H.R.  3838). 

[Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  in  text  of 
article  not  reproducible  in  the  Record]. 

introduction 

During  the  recent  debate  on  civil  service 
retirement  reform,  some  have  advocated  a 
type  of  supplement  pension  plan  often 
called  a  "capital  accumulation  plan"  (CAP). 
This  type  of  plan  would  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees hired  after  1983  to  contribute  addi- 
tional amounts  voluntarily  toward  their  re- 
tirement to  supplement  benefits  available  to 
them  under  social  security  and  a  scaled- 
down  mandatory  civil  service  pension  plan. 
This  paper  analyzes  this  type  of  plan. 

I.  WHAT  ARE  capital  ACCUICULATION  PLANS 
(CAPSt? 

A.  Definition 
There  is  no  universally  accepted  definition 
of  a  CAP.  McGill  includes  in  his  discussion 
of  "asset  or  capital  accumulation  employee 
benefit  plans"  such  varied  deferred  compen- 
sation arrangements  as  profit-sharing  plans, 
pension  plans,  and  thrift  or  savings  plans, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  qualified 
for  favorable  tax  treatment  under  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (IRC).'  This 
paper  uses  a  more  restrictive  definition:  a 
CAP  is  a  deferred  compensation  arrange- 
ment in  which  an  employee  can  contribute 
before-tax  or  after-tax  compensation  to  an 
individual  account  maintained  in  his  behalf 
that  might  also  receive  matching  employer 
contributions  at  some  specified  rate  up  to  a 
maximum.  Analysts  usually  discuss  three 
types  of  CAPs: 

1.  Cash  or  Deferred  Arrangements  (CODAs) 
Section  401(k)  of  the  IRC  authorizes 
these  plans.  A  typical  CODA  permits  em- 
ployees to  make  before-tax  contributions  up 
to  six  percent  of  compensation  with  employ- 
ers matching  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Em- 
ployees can  make  additional  unmatched 
before-tax  contributions,  usually  up  to  10 
percent  of  compensation.  Under  present 
law,  their  total  annual  contribution,  includ- 
ing contributions  to  other  tax-favored  plans, 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  their  pay  or 
$30,000  (indexed  to  inflation  after  1987). 
whichever  is  lower.' 

2.  Thrift  or  Savings  Plans 

Thrift  or  savings  plans  are  similar  to 
CODAs  except  that  the  employee  contribu- 
tions are  after-taxes.  These  plans  generally 
have  employer  matching  contributions. 
Many  CODAs  were  thrift  or  savings  plans 
before  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  authorized 
40I(k)  plans.  Since  the  before-tax  contribu- 
tions to  CODAs  are  more  advantageous  to 
the  employee  than  after-tax  contributions, 
many  employers  subsequently  changed 
their  thrift  plans  to  CODAs. 

3.  Salary  Reduction  Plans 
Salary  reduction  plans,  such  as  those  au- 
thorized under  section  457  of  the  IRC,  allow 
employees  to  contribute  compensation 
before  taxes.  They  do  not  have  employer 
contributions.  Most  tax-sheltered  annuities 
authorized  under  section  403(b)  of  the  IRC 
are  salary  reduction  plans. 

B.  Present  law  and  reform  proposals 
1.  Present  Law 
Present  law  covers  current  Federal  em- 
ployees under  either  the  old  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  (CSRS),  or  a  temporary 
arrangement  that  covers  employees  hired 
after  1983  under  social  security  and  CSRS 
that  provides  benefits  roughly  comparable 
to  the  old  CSRS.  CAPs  are  not  available  to 
Federal  employees  and  the  bill  does  not 
mention  the  Federal  CSRS  in  this  regard. 
In  fact,  the  Administration  proposed  in  1985 
to  repeal  section  401(k)  of  the  IRC,  which  it 
asserted  was  originally  intended  for  profit- 
making  employers  only.'  However,  the 
House-passed  tax  reform  bill  (H.R.  3838) 
would  retain  section  401(k)  plans  for  profit- 
making  firms,  but  would  prohibit  State  and 
l(x;al  governments  and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  establishing  such  plans. 


■  McGill.  Dan  M.  Fundamentals  of  Private  Pen- 
sions. Homewood.  HI.,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc..  1979. 
p.  519. 

'  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Section  401(k)  Deferred  Compensa- 
tion Plans.  Typed  Report  No.  85-1007  EPW,  by  Ray 
Schmitt.  June  13.  1985.  updated  Oct.  15,  1985. 
Washington,  1985.  p.  2. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  401(k)  plans  for  profit- 
making  firms  only,  see,  U.S.  President,  1979- 
( Reagan).  The  President's  Tax  Proposals  to  the 
Congress  for  Fairness,  Growth,  and  Simplicity. 
Washington,  U.S  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1985.  Also. 
Baker.  James  A..  Ill:  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Letter 
to  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski.  Chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Aug.  31, 1985. 


2.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Reform  Bills  (S. 
1527  and  H.R.  3660) 

The  Senate  civil  service  retirement  reform 
bill  (S.  1527)  would  provide  employees  with 
optional  CAPS.  Under  option  A,  the  Federal 
Government  would  match  employee  contri- 
butions dollar-for-dollar  up  to  five  percent 
of  an  employee's  pay,  and  the  employee 
could  contribute  up  to  an  additional  five 
percent  of  his  pay  with  a  carryover  unused 
contribution  credit  into  the  next  taxable 
year.  The  employee  contribution  would  vest 
Immediately,  and  the  employer  contribution 
would  vest  in  fifths  each  year  over  five 
years.  There  would  be  no  hardship  with- 
drawals, and  loans  would  be  available  to  the 
extent  that  tax  permits.  Contributions 
would  be  invested  in  at  least  three  funds:  (1) 
a  government  securities  investment  fund, 
(2)  a  fixed  income  investment  fund,  or  (3)  a 
common  stock  index  fund.  Authorization  to 
invest  the  contributions  outside  the  govern- 
ment would  be  phased  in  from  1988  to  1998. 
Option  B  would  be  the  same  as  option  A 
except  that:  (1)  the  matching  rate  for  em- 
ployer contributions  would  be  dollar-for- 
dollar  for  the  first  one  percent  of  pay.  50 
cents  for  more  than  one  percent  to  three 
percent  of  pay  and  25  cents  for  more  than 
three  percent  through  six  percent  of  pay, 
and  (2)  employees  could  contribute  up  to  an 
additional  four  percent  of  pay. 

The  House  civil  service  retirement  reform 
bill  (H.R.  3660)  would  provide  an  employer 
match  of  50  cents  on  a  dollar  of  employee 
contributions  up  to  six  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's pay.  Employees  could  make  un- 
matched contributions  up  to  an  additional 
four  percent  of  pay.  All  contributions  would 
be  vested  immediately.  Hardship  withdraw- 
als and  loan  would  be  permitted  to  the 
extent  allowed  in  tax  law.  Six  investment 
options  would  be  available  and  government 
contributions  would  be  invested  in  U.S. 
Treasury  securities  only  in  the  first  five 
years,  and  then  all  funds  would  be  invested 
in  any  of  the  authorized  funds  thereafter. 
Employees  participating  in  the  old  CSRS 
would  be  allowed  to  make  unmatched  con- 
tributions to  the  CAP. 

3.  Tax  Reform  Proposals 

The  Administration's  tax  reform  proposal 
would  maintain  the  current  tax  treatment 
of  tax-favored  plans  while  simplifying  and 
making  more  uniform  certain  general  pen- 
sion plan  rules.  The  section  457  salary  re- 
duction plans  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  certain  "tax-sheltered 
annuities"  imder  section  403(b)  of  IRC  for 
educators  and  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion employees  would  remain  available.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  changes  aims  to 
discourage  early  distributions  of  pension 
plan  assets.  Such  distributions  have  been 
used  by  some  individuals  for  preretirement 
consumption  instead  of  retirement  con- 
sumption. This  change  would  apply  a  20 
percent  excise  tax  on  most  early  distribu- 
tions, which  would  recapture  some  of  the 
lost  Federal  Income  tax  revenue  that  the 
Administration  asserted  should  not  subsi- 
dize consumption  before  retirement.  The 
House-passed  tax  reform  bill  contains  many 
of  the  Administration's  proposals,  including 
an  excise  tax  on  early  withdrawals  set  at  15 
rather  than  20  percent. 

II.  DESIGNING  CAPITAL  ACXUMULATION  PLANS 
(CAPS) 

A.  Tvx)  components 
The  CAPS  have  two  basic  components: 
contributions  and  distributions.  The  contri- 
bution side  deals  with  the  conditions  under 
which  employers  or  employees  contribute  to 


a  CAP  and  the  rate  at  which  these  funds  ac- 
cumulate in  an  individual's  account.  The 
conditions  under  which  a  CAP  disburses  ac- 
cumulated funds  to  the  beneficiaries  affect 
the  distribution  side.  These  Include  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  such  distributions. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  CAP  would  be  largely  determined 
by  plan  design  and  would  consist  of:  (1)  the 
matching  employer  contribution,  (2)  inter- 
est paid  on  contributions,  and  (3)  the  lost 
Income  tax  revenue  that  plan  participants 
would  have  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  before-tax  contributions  and  interest 
if  they  had  been  paid  when  earned.  The  lost 
income  tax  revenue  attributable  to  a  CAP  is 
not  unique,  however,  since  benefits  in  many 
pension  plans,  including  the  employer-fi- 
nanced share  of  civil  service  retirement  ben- 
efits for  employees  hired  before  1984,  are 
not  taxed  until  received.* 

B.  Contributions 

1.  Coverage.  Eligibility,  and  Participation 

In  the  private  sector,  employers  generally 
cover  all  employees  under  their  pensions 
unless  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  ex- 
cludes some  workers.  The  ERISA  requires 
that  covered  employees  must  be  eligible  to 
participate  at  age  21  with  one  year  of  serv- 
ice.' Since  employee  contributions  are  vol- 
untary in  CAPs,  the  variables  that  influence 
participation  are  important.  These  include 
the  employer  matching  rate,  the  maximum 
on  additional  unmatched  employee  contri- 
butions, and  the  ability  to  withdraw  funds 
for  reasons  other  than  reaching  a  specific 
age,  retirement,  death,  disability,  or  separa- 
tion of  service.  They  also  include  individual 
preferences  for  current  versus  future  con- 
sumption, which  are  affected  by  many  fac- 
tors, such  as  age,  salary  level,  family 
income,  and  the  availability  of  other  tax-fa- 
vored savings  mechanisms. 

2.  Employer  Contributions 

The  employer  matching  rate  In  a  CODA 
or  thrift  plan  is  usually  the  most  attractive 
financial  incentive  for  employee  participa- 
tion. It  provides  an  immediate  and  substan- 
tial return  on  the  employee  investments.  If 
the  employer  contributes  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  contributed  by  employees,  the  em- 
ployees receive  an  immediate  50  percent 
return  on  their  investment.  Under  a  CODA, 
Income  taxes  on  all  contributions  and  inter- 
est are  deferred  until  receipt.  This  is  more 
attractive  than  any  other  tax-favored  retire- 
ment savings  plan.  Under  a  section  457 
salary  reduction  plan,  for  example,  the  in- 
vestor gets  the  advantages  of  tax  deferral, 
but  no  employer  matching  contribution. 
Under  a  thrift  plan,  the  employee  gets  a 
tax-favored  employer  matching  contribu- 
tion, but  no  tax  deferral  on  his  own  contri- 
bution. 

Employer  contributions  must  satisfy  cer- 
tain general  rules  that  aim  to  limit  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  stockholders,  officers,  and 
highly  compensated  employees  in  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans.  How- 
ever, specific  discrimination  rules  in  401(k) 
plans  also  apply  to  employee  contributions. 
Under  section  401(k),  the  Administration's 


*  U.S.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Are  There  Tax  Advantages  Associ- 
ated with  the  Stevens-Roth  Bill  (8.  1827)?  Typed 
Report,  by  Richard  Hobble.  Sept.  27.  1985.  Wash- 
ington. 1985. 

'  U.S.  Library  Of  Congress.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Private  Pension  Plan  Standards:  A 
Summary  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (ERISA).  As  Amended.  Report 
No.  84-234  EPW.  by  Ray  Schmitt.  Washington. 
1985.  p.  7. 


tax  reform  proposal  noted  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  employer  contributions 
might  be  counted  as  employee  contributions 
for  this  additional  discrimination  test.*  The 
House-passed  tax  bill  would  add  a  specific 
test  for  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions, and  it  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  report  on  how  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  administers  these  test*.  The 
next  section  dlscuasea  this  test. 

3.  Employee  Contributions  ^ 
The  Federal  income  tax,  in  general,  taxes 
compensation  as  it  is  earned.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  under  certain  tax-quali- 
fied pension,  stock  bonus,  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  where  taxes  are  deferred  until  income 
is  received.  CODAs  represent  one  tyt»e  of 
tax-qualified  plan.  Under  these  plans,  the 
employee  may  elect  to  defer  his  compensa- 
tion instead  of  receiving  It  In  cash,  hence 
the  name  "cash  or  deferred  arrangement" 
(CODA).  This  allows  him  to  avoid  current 
income  taxes  on  the  deferred  amounts,  In- 
cluding the  earnings  on  the  deferred  com- 
pensation. 

The  CODAs  qualify  for  tax-favored  treat- 
ment if  they  have: 

(1)  voluntary  employee  contributions  that 
are  immediately  vested: 

(2)  voluntary  contributions  that  may  not 
be  distributed  before  the  earlier  of  age  59  Si, 
separation  of  service,  death,  disability,  or 
"hardship:" 

(3)  coverage  that  meets  the  requirements 
for  qualified  pension  plans  in  general:  and 

(4)  voluntary  contributions  that  meet  a 
test  called  the  actual  deferral  percentage 
test,  or  "ADP  test."  The  applicable  ADP  is  a 
simple  average  of  all  eligible  employee 
actual  deferral  ratios,  including  zeros,  where 
each  employee's  actual  deferral  ratio  for  a 
year  is  his  voluntary  contributions  divided 
by  his  compensation. 

The  ADP  test  aims  to  limit  the  proportion 
of  benefits  that  flow  to  the  'highly  compen- 
sated employees,"  who  are  defined  as  the 
highest  paid  one-third  of  eligible  employees. 
If  this  test  were  not  applied,  the  benefits 
probably  would  shift  in  favor  of  the  highest 
paid  one-third  because  they  have  higher  in- 
comes and  greater  discretion  to  save  higher 
proportions  of  their  current  incomes.  A  plan 
meets  the  ADP  test  if: 

(1)  the  ADP  for  the  higher-paid  one-third 
of  employees  is  no  more  than  150  percent  of 
the  ADP  for  lower-paid  two-thirds  of  em- 
ployees, or 

(2)  the  ADP  for  the  higher-paid  one-third 
of  employees  is  no  more  than  250  percent  of 
the  ADP  for  the  lower-paid  two-thirds  of 
employees  and  no  more  than  three  percent- 
age points  higher  than  the  ADP  for  the 
lower-paid  employees. 

For  example,  suppose  four  employers.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  have  the  following  ADPs  for 
the  lower-paid  two-thirds  of  employees  and 
the  higher-paid  one-third  of  employees: 
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■  The  President's  Tax  Proposals  to  the  CongreH 
for  Fairness,  Growth  and  Simplicity,  p.  864. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  363-364. 
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Employer  A  would  pass  the  ADP  test  on 
condition  (1)  because  the  ADP  for  the 
higher-paid  one-third  of  employees  is  lower 
than  150  percent  of  the  ADP  for  the  lower- 
paid  two-thirds  of  employees.  Employer  B 
would  pass  on  condition  (2)  because  the 
ADP  for  the  higher-paid  one-third  of  em- 
ployees is  less  than  250  percent  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  not  more  than 
three  percentage  points.  Employer  C  would 
fail  because  the  ADP  for  the  higher-paid 
one-third  of  employees  exceeds  250  percent 
and  the  difference  between  the  ADPs  ex- 
ceeds three  percentage  points.  Ehnployer  D 
would  pass  because  the  ADP  for  the  higher- 
paid  one-third  of  employees  is  not  more 
than  150  percent  of  the  ADP  for  the  lower- 
paid  two-thirds. 

4.  Investment  Earnings 

Investment  earnings  on  contributions  are 
not  taxed  until  received.  ERISA  requires  a 
separate  accounting  of  the  employee's  con- 
tributions and  earnings,  which  are  100  per- 
cent vested  immediately.  Employer  contri- 
butions and  associated  earnings  often  vest 
after  five  years.* 

The  CODAs  are  usually  part  of  either 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plans.^  Stock 
bonus  plans  channel  the  contributions  into 
employer  stock.  This  increases  the  employ- 
ee's stake  in  the  firm,  but  it  also  links  the 
goals  of  employer  profitability  and  employ- 
ee job  security  with  the  goal  of  retirement 
income  security,  which  some  analysts  argue 
should  be  separate.  Although  CAPs  might 
allow  for  investment  in  employer  securities, 
they  usually  provide  a  choice  of  investments 
among  diversified  investment  funds,  guaran- 
teed income  contracts,  or  fixed  income  secu- 
rities. If  the  contributions  are  invested  in  di- 
versified investment  funds,  employees  often 
own  shares  of  the  diversified  portfolio,  not 
individual  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securi- 
ties. In  this  way,  their  individual  risk  is  low- 
ered. Under  guaranteed  income  contracts, 
the  principal  and  a  minimum  yield  are  guar- 
anteed. Fixed  income  Investments  offer 
minimal  risk  from  a  relatively  default-free 
portfolio  of  investments,  such  as  U.S.  Treas- 
ury securities. 

c.  Distributions 

A  distribution  occurs  when  part  or  all  of 
the  CAP'S  funds  are  paid  to  a  participant. 
This  can  occur  only  after  a  minimal  holding 
period  for  the  contribution,  which  in  prac- 
tice is  two  years.  A  normal  distribution  may 
~  not  occur  before  the  age  of  59  Vi,  separation 
of  service,  death,  disability,  or  "hardship." 
Employees  can  also  obtain  the  use  of  these 
funds  through  loans. 

1.  Tax  Treatment  of  Normal  Distributions 

The  participant  might  receive  a  normal 
distribution  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  or  a 
lump  sum  distribution.  Since  the  contribu- 
tions and  associated  earnings  were  not  taxed 
previously,  all  of  the  distributions  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  income  tax.  The  annuity 
income  would  be  taxed  as  received,  but  they 
would  be  eligible  also  for  10-year  income 
averaging,  which  substantially  reduces  the 
total  tax  liability. 

Lump  sum  distributions  may  be  rolled 
over  into  an  Individual  Retirement  Arrange- 
ment (IRA)  within  60  days.  In  the  case  of 
the  IRA  rollover,  the  beneficiary  could 
defer  taxes  on  the  distribution  if  he  does 
not  withdraw  any  funds  from  the  IRA.  Dis- 


■  Congressional  Research  Service.  Section  401(k) 
Deferred  Compensation  Plans,  p.  3. 

•Korczyk,  Sophie  M.  Retirement  Security  and 
Tax  Policy.  Washington.  Employee  Benefit  Re- 
search Institute.  1984.  p.  29. 


tributions  from  an  IRA  must  begin,  howev- 
er, after  the  individual  reaches  70  V4  years 
old.  Because  the  favorable  tax  treatment  of 
IRA  rollovers  is  available  for  lump  sum  dis- 
tributions, the  Administration  proposed  to 
repeal  the  10-year  income  averaging.  It 
noted  that  the  original  purpose  of  lO-year 
averaging  was  to  moderate  the  effect  of  the 
progressive  income  tax  on  lump  sum  distrir 
butions,  a  purpose  now  served  by  the  tax- 
free  IRA  rollover.  The  House-passed  tax 
reform  bill  would  substitute  under  certain 
conditions  a  one-time  five-year  income  aver- 
aging for  the  10-year  provision. 

2.  Hardship  Withdrawals 

In  the  case  of  "hardship"  withdrawals, 
the  distribution  must  meet  certain  condi- 
tions that  are  often  determined  by  an  em- 
ployer committee.  Before  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  to  repeal  401(k)  plans,  it  had 
proposed  to  eliminate  "hardship"  as  a  legiti- 
mate normal  distribution.'"  The  Adminis- 
tration argued  that  this  provision  allowed 
participants  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax- 
deferred  savings  to  build  up  funds  for  use 
before  retirement  that  were  intended  for 
use  after  retirement.  Thus,  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  a  20  percent  excise  tax  on 
most  distributions  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
part  of  the  lost  tax  revenue  that  the  Admin- 
istration asserted  should  subsidize  retire- 
ment savings  only.  The  proposal  also  would 
have  allowed  early  "hardship"  distributions 
to  pay  for  college  expenses  of  a  dependent, 
purchase  of  a  first  principal  home,  or  re- 
placement of  exhausted  unemployment 
compensation  with  a  lesser  exicse  tax  of  10 
percent.  The  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
would  apply  a  15  percent  excise  tax  to  early 
distributions,  but  it  would  allow  the  Admin- 
istration-proposed "hardship"  distributions 
without  an  excise  tax. 

3.  Loans 

Loans  also  can  be  obtained,  but  they  must: 
(1)  be  available  without  discrimination  in 
favor  of  stockholders,  officers,  or  highly 
compensated  employees,  (2)  carry  a  reasona- 
ble rate  of  interest,  (3)  have  a  repayment 
schedule,  and  (4)  comply  with  ERISA  fiduci- 
ary standards.  Otherwise,  the  employee 
risks  having  to  pay  taxes  currently  on  what 
might  be  considered  a  withdrawal.  Employ- 
ees sometimes  object  to  paying  interest  on 
the  use  of  their  "own  money,"  but  if  they 
did  not  pay  interest,  their  accounts  would 
be  lower  by  the  amount  of  forgone  interest. 
Thus,  interest-free  loans  could  reduce  the 
accumulated  capital  for  retirement,  the 
main  objective  of  a  CAP.  The  House-passed 
tax  reform  bill  would  tighten  restrictions  on 
loans.  In  particular,  participants  could  not 
deduct  the  interest  paid  currently  on  the 
loans,  but  they  would  not  have  to  pay  taxes 
again  on  the  interest  paid  on  the  loans 
when  they  received  it  later. 

III.  ISSUE  ANALYSIS 

A.  Should  the  Federal  Government  provide 
CAPS  for  Federal  workers? 

Proponents  of  CAPs  for  Federal  workers 
assert  that  Congress  should  model  Federal 
retirement  after  private  sector  retirement 
practices.  Many  non-Federal  employers 
have  CAPs  authorized  under  sections 
401(k),  403(b),  or  457  of  IRC.  Therefore, 
they  conclude  Congress  should  offer  CAPs 
to  Federal  workers. 

This  argument  conflicts  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  on  401(k)  plans  and  the 
House-passed  tax  reform  bill.  The  Adminis- 


tration's original  tax  reform  proposal  for 
401(k)  plans  asserted  that  they  were  not  In- 
tended for  nonprofit  or  government  employ- 
ees." The  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
would  prohibit  State  and  local  government 
and  tax-exempt  organizations  from  estab- 
lishing 401(k)  plans,  but  H.R.  3660  and  S. 
1527  would  authorize  CAPs  for  Federal  civil 
servants  that  strongly  resemble  401(k) 
plans. 

If  one  accepts  this  view,  then  Federal  em- 
ployees should  not  have  a  40I(k)  plan.  How- 
ever, they  still  could  have  a  thrift  plan  or  a 
section  457  salary  reduction-type  plan.  The 
thrift  plan  could  be  similar  to  a  401(k)  plan 
except  that  the  employee  contributions 
would  be  made  with  already-taxed  compen- 
sation. The  section  457-tupe  plan  could  be 
similar  to  a  CODA  with  before-tax  contribu- 
tions, except  that  it  would  have  no  employ- 
er matching  contributions. 

B.  Which  employees  benefit  most  from 
CAPS? 

High-paid  employees  benefit  more  than 
low-paid  employees  from  CAPs.  This  occurs 
because:  (1)  high-paid  employees  are  likely 
to  contribute  a  higher  percent  of  their  pay 
than  low-paid  employees;  (2)  at  a  given  rate 
of  contribution,  high-paid  employees  con- 
tribute more  money  than  low-paid  employ- 
ees: and  (3)  for  a  given  amount  contributed, 
high-paid  employees  benefit  more  from  de- 
ferred taxes  on  the  contributions  and  earn- 
ings than  low-paid  employees. 

Data  on  the  relationship  between  salary 
and  the  rate  of  contribution  are  weak.  How- 
ever, Hay/Huggins  Company.  Inc.  has  con- 
structed a  table  that  illustrates  the  relation- 
ship. Table  1  shows  that  the  estimated  rate 
of  contribution  increases  not  only  with 
salary,  but  also  with  the  age  of  the  partici- 
pant for  a  CAP  with  an  employer  match  of 
50  cents  on  a  dollar  up  to  six  percent  of  pay. 
For  example,  the  estimated  average  contri- 
bution rate  for  workers  in  their  30s  in- 
creases from  1.9  percent  for  those  earning 
$15,000  or  less  to  3.7  percent  for  those  earn- 
ing above  $45,000.  Moreover,  1.9  percent  of 
$15,000  is  only  $285,  while  3.7  percent  of 
$45,000  is  $1,665,  or  5.8  times  as  much. 

TABLE  1, -ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  EMPLOYEE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  PAY 
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A  high-paid  employee  benefits  more  than 
a  low-paid  employee  from  deferred  taxes  on 
contributions  because  of  the  progressive 
structure  of  the  Federal  personal  income 
tax.  As  taxable  income  increases,  the  tax 
rate  applied  to  additional  taxable  income, 
the  "marginal  tax  rate,"  increases  from  one 
tax  bracket  to  another.  For  example,  the 
marginal  tax  rates  for  single  taxpayers  In 
1984  are  shown  in  table  2. 
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Given  that  marginal  tax  rates  Increase 
with  taxable  Income,  it  follows  that  an  ex- 
clusion from  taxable  Income  is  more  valua- 
ble in  absolute  dollars  to  a  higher  income 
person.  In  other  words,  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  exclusion  are  "regressive."  For  ex- 
ample, a  dollar  excluded  from  the  Income  of 
a  single  person  with  a  taxable  income  of 
$45,000  Is  worth  42  cents  in  foregone  taxes, 
but  to  a  single  person  with  a  taxable  income 
of  $15,000  it  is  worth  only  23  cents  in  fore- 
gone taxes. 

A  CAP  allows  a  worker  to  earn  compensa- 
tion that  is  excluded  from  current  Income 
taxation  until  it  is  received.  Thus.  If  an  em- 
ployer matches  a  dollar  contributed  by  an 
employee  with  SO  cents,  the  employee  ex- 
cludes $1.50  from  his  current  taxable 
income  and  associated  earnings  until  he  re- 
ceives it  in  benefits.  Under  certain  simplify- 


ing assumptions,  table  3  depicts  the  future 
value  of  this  tax  exclusion  for  low-,  middle-, 
and  high-paid  workers.  In  general,  it  shows 
that  the  future  value  of  the  tax  exclusion 
increases  with  taxable  income.'* 

Consider  a  low-paid  worker  and  a  high- 
paid  worker  under  a  plan  that  has  a  SO  per- 
cent employer  matching  rate  on  a  contribu- 
tion of  $1,000  per  year  for  10  years.  The 
bottom  line  in  table  3  shows  that  the  future 
value  of  the  tax  exclusion  for  the  high-paid 
workers  at  $2,533  is  twice  as  high  as  that  for 
the  low-paid  worker  at  $1,259,  Assuming  the 
marginal  tax  rates  during  retirement  would 
drop  to  16  and  38  percent  for  the  low-  and 
high-paid  workers,  respectively,  the  advan- 
tage would  decline  to  the  high-paid  worker, 
but  still  It  would  be  substantial  at  1.5  times 
that  of  the  low-paid  worker. 
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I  equal  marsinal  tax  rate  durm|  work  lite  for  single  taxpayers  in  1984 

C.  Would  federal  workers  earn  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  their  funds  if  they  invested  in 
comon  stocks  instead  of  U.S.  Treasury  se- 
curities? 

If  the  future  resembles  the  past.  Federal 
workers  could  on  average  earn  a  higher  rate 
of  return  on  their  individual  capital  accu- 
mulation accounts  in  common  stocks  than 
in  U.S.  Treasury  securities.  However,  be- 
cause common  stocks  are  riskier  than  rela- 
tively default-free  U.S.  Treasury  securities, 
some  workers  would  earn  less,  some  workers 
would  earn  about  the  same,  and  some  work- 
ers would  earn  more  In  common  stocks  than 
the  would  U.S.  Treasury  securities.  There- 
fore, if  Congress  should  want  to  offer  Feder- 
al workers  the  opportunity  to  Invest  their 
individual  CAP  funds  in  a  diversified  portfo- 
lio of  private  securities,  it  would  have  to 
accept  the  chance  that  some  workers  would 
earn  less  if  they  invested  in  U.S.  Treasury 
securities. 

In  the  debate  on  how  to  invest  CAP  funds, 
the  following  argument  has  been  made  In 
support  of  investing  in  a  diversified  portfo- 
lio of  common  stocks:" 

(1)  Retirement  plans  have  long-term  in- 
vestment perspectives. 


(2)  Contributions  are  made  to  a  CAP  over 
many  years  and  employees  receive  benefits 
over  many  years. 

(3)  Despite  short-term  volatility,  the 
Standard  and  P(x>r's  Index  of  500  common 
stocks  has  outperformed  less  risky  securi- 
ties, such  as  long-term  corporate  or  govern- 
ment bonds. 

(4)  Moreover,  even  when  one  selects  the 
best  and  worst  20  years  for  each  type  of  in- 
vestment, common  stocks  have  outper- 
formed other  securities. 

(5)  Therefore,  despite  the  short-tem  vola- 
tility of  common  stocks,  all  employees  can 
realize  a  higher  yield  from  a  diversified 
portfolio  of  common  stocks  than  from  less 
risky  investments. 

The  data  presented  to  support  this  argu- 
ment initially  appear  overwhelming.  For  ex- 
ample, the  value  of  a  dollar  invested  in 
common  stocks  at  the  end  of  1925  would 
have  grown  In  nominal  terms  to  $248.25  by 
June  30,  1985  compared  to  only  $14.51  for 
long-term  corporate  bonds.  $9.68  for  long- 
tem  government  bonds,  and  $7.20  for  Treas- 
ury bills."  Oranted,  annual  returns  to 
common  stocks  fluctuated  widely  from  -43 
percent  to  -«-53  percent,  but  over  the  long- 
term  grew  phenomenally  (see  appendix  A, 
table  A-1).  Moreover,  even  in  the  worst  30 


years  for  common  stocks  (1929-1948),  the 
real  rate  of  return  was  0.8  percent,  which 
was  not  as  bad  as  the  worst  20  years  for 
long-term  government  bonds  at  -3.1  per- 
cent (1962-1981  ).'• 

The  main  problem  with  this  argument  is 
that  the  data  do  not  reflect  a  realistic  pat- 
tern of  Individual  contributions  to  a  CAP. 
Assuming  that  the  growth  of  one  dollar  con- 
tributed at  the  beginning  of  a  long  holding 
period  reflects  what  would  happen  to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  CAP  fund  Is  tanta- 
mount to  assuming  that  all  contributions 
for  the  worker's  career  are  nmde  In  the  first 
year.  This  is  unrealistic,  and  It  leads  to  an 
erroneous  conclusion  that  short-term 
market  fluctuations  In  the  value  of  conunon 
stocks  do  not  matter. 

Short-term  fluctuations  are  much  more 
Important  than  portrayed  In  this  argument 
because  they  can  dramatically  affect  the 
total  value  of  a  fund  In  the  last  few  years 
before  retirement.  This  would  ^ccur  because 
not  only  do  workers  tend  to  contribute  more 
In  later  years,  but  even  for  a  constant  dollar 
contribution  the  aiuiual  returns  on  contri- 
butions compound  dramatically  In  the  last 
few  years.  Consider  a  simple  example  In 
which  a  worker  contributes  a  dollar  per  year 


■°  The  President's  Tax  Proposals  to  the  Congress 
for  Fairness,  Growth  and  Simplicity,  p.  342-349. 


' '  Ibid.,  p.  366. 


•'  The  future  value  of  the  tax  exclusion  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  future  vadues  of  the  total  con- 
tributions If  they  were  not  taxed  versus  if  they 
were  taxed.  The  capital  accumulation  is  sssumed  to 
reflect  tl.OOO  contributed  to  a  fund  each  year  for  10 


years  by  the  employee  with  an  assumed  employer 
matching  rate  of  either  60  percent  or  100  percent. 
The  total  annual  contribution  was  compounded  an- 
nually at  a  rate  of  0.1  percent. 


"  Possel,  Jon  8,  Investment  Implications  of  8. 
1537  Thrift  Savings  Plan.  Alliance  Capital  Manage- 
ment Corporation,  Sept.  9. 1988. 16  p. 

'♦Ibid,,  p.  7. 

••Ibid., slide  IV. 
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for  20  years  and  earns  6.1  percent  per  year. 
At  the  end  of  20  years  he  would  have  accu- 
mulated $20  in  contributions  and  $17.18  in 
interest  for  a  total  future  value  of  $37.18. 
Half  of  the  interest  would  have  been 
earned,  however,  in  the  last  five  years. 
Therefore,  the  annual  returns  in  the  last 
few  years  are  critical  to  the  final  value  of  a 
CAP. 

Recognizing  that  short-term  market  fluc- 
tuations make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
final  value  of  the  fund  allows  one  to  see 
why  some  workers  might  be  worse  off  if 
they  invested  in  common  stocks.  Consider 
figure  1.  It  shows  how  a  dollar  would  have 
grown  if  it  has  been  invested  in  a  portfolio 
of  common  stocks  reflecting  the  returns  to 
the  Standard  and  Poor's  Index  of  500 
stocks,  long-term  government  bonds,  or  a 
fund  that  would  have  replicated  the  interest 
earned  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  (CSRS)  trust  fund."  At  the  end  of 
1980,  common  stocks  would  have  yielded 
$2.25.  This  compares  to  only  $1.47  for  long- 
term  government  bonds  and  $1.90  for  the 
CSRS-type  fund,  thus,  after  10  years  it 
would  appear  that  the  common  stocks 
would  outperform  long-term  government 
bonds  and  the  CSRS  trust  fund. 

A  different  picture  emerges  when  one  ex- 
amines shorter  time  periods.  Granted,  the 
funds  would  not  have  the  same  value  in 
1971  if  they  had  been  invested  differently  in 
earlier  years,  but  it  is  the  last  few  years  that 
make  the  big  differences.  Therefore,  assume 
for  illustration  that  the  three  funds  start  at 
$1.00  in  1971  and  the  worker  has,  say,  four 
years  left  until  retirement.  Also,  assume 
that  he  makes  no  more  contributions.  This 
is  as  unrealistic  as  the  implicit  assumption 
in  the  argument  for  investment  in  common 
stocks  tantamount  to  all  contributions  being 
made  in  the  first  year  of  work,  but  including 
additional  contributions  would  only  exag- 
gerate fluctuations  in  these  data.  It  would 
not  alter  the  conclusion. 

If  a  worker  had  invested  in  the  CSRS-type 
fund,  his  account  would  have  grown  to  $1.25 
at  the  end  of  1974.  The  comparable  figure  in 
long-term  government  bonds  would  have 
been  $1.23,  but  for  common  stocks  it  would 
have  been  only  $0.85.  In  other  words,  his  in- 
vestment in  common  stocks  would  have  de- 
preciated by  15  percent  from  its  initial  value 
and  by  32  percent  from  what  it  could  have 
earned  in  the  CSRS-type  fund.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  taken  the  common  stocks  two 
years  to  recover  to  the  same  value  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  CSRS-type  fund  and  a  total 
of  six  years  to  exceed  it  substantially. 
Therefore,  only  if  the  worker  could  have  af- 
forded to  wait  six  years  after  retirement  to 
withdraw  his  funds,  would  he  have  been 
clearly  better  off  investing  in  common 
stocks. 

This  demonstrates  how  critical  a  drop  in 
the  stock  market  could  be  if  it  happens  in 
the  year  of  retirement.  If  the  worker  needs 
the  annuity  that  he  thought  he  could  buy 
with  the  value  of  his  fund  before  the  stock 
market  decline,  then  he  faces  three  choices. 
First,  he  could  delay  retirement.  Second,  he 
could  temporarily  live  at  a  lower  level  of 
consumptions  during  retirement  until  the 
stock  market  recovers,  enabling  him  to  buy 
an  annuity  at  least  equal  to  that  available 
from  riskless  Investments.  Third,  he  could 
accept  a  permanently  lowered  standard-of- 


■•The  data  for  the  Standard  and  Poor's  Index 
and  long-term  government  bonds  were  for  calendar 
years.  The  data  for  the  CSRS  trust  fund  were  for 
fiscal  years,  excluding  the  transition  quarter  in 
1976. 


living  during  retirement  by  buying  an  annu- 
ity with  the  depressed  value  of  his  fund. 
D.  In  the  short  run,  tiow  would  contribu- 
tions affect  the  unified  budget  deficit? 
The  effect  of  contributions  to  a  CAP  in 
the  short  nm  on  the  unified  budget  deficit 
depends  on  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment holds  the  funds  internally  or  allows 
them  to  be  invested  outside.  In  the  short 
run,  internal  investing  would  increase  reve- 
nues and  external  investing  would  increase 
outlays.  In  the  long  run,  the  year-by-year 
effects  on  the  unified  budget  deficit  would 
balance,  leaving  no  practical  difference  be- 
tween internal  and  external  accounting  for 
investments. 

A  breakdown  of  the  short-run  affects  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  If  the  funds  were  held  internally, 
there  would  be  a  short-run  increase  in  reve- 
nue: 

(a)  Employee  contributions  would  increase 
revenues; 

(b)  interest  on  employee  contributions 
would  not  have  to  be  paid  out  imtil  later, 
which  would  reduce  in  the  short  run  the 
cost  of  borrowing  or  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  more  or  cut  taxes  by 
equivalent  amounts;  and 

(c)  employer  contributions  and  associated 
interest  would  have  no  effect  because  they 
would  be  intrabudgetary  transactions  until 
benefits  were  paid  out. 

(2)  If  the  funds  were  treated  externally, 
there  would  be  a  short-run  increase  in  out- 
lays: 

(a)  Employee  contributions  would  have  no 
effect; 

(b)  employer  contributions  would  increase 
outlays:  and 

(c)  interest  associated  with  the  borrowing 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
do  in  order  to  finance  the  employer  contri- 
bution would  increase  outlays.  This  cost 
could  be  covered  also  by  increased  taxes  or 
reduced  outlays. 

E.  under  what  circumstances  might 
Congress  allow  early  distributions? 

Before  the  Administration  proposed  the 
repeal  of  401(k)  plans,  it  proposed  to  tighten 
the  rules  under  which  employees  could 
withdraw  funds  from  401(k)  plans  before  re- 
tirement without  a  substantial  penalty.  It 
argued  that  the  plans  were  receiving  sub- 
stantial tax  subsidies  for  short-term  savings, 
rather  than  for  retirement  savings.  As  noted 
before,  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill  in- 
corporated many  of  these  proposals. 

Congress  might  consider  the  Administra- 
tion's 401(k)  proposals  or  the  provisions  in 
the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill  as  a  way  to 
promote  mainly  retirement  savings  in  a 
CAP  for  Federal  workers.  These  include  in- 
creased excise  taxes  on  early  withdrawals, 
and  restrictions  on  loans  and  hardship  with- 
drawals. The  Administration  proposed  to 
limit  hardship  withdrawals  to  college  ex- 
penses for  a  dependent,  purchase  of  a  first 
principal  home,  or  replacement  of  exhaust- 
ed unemployment  compensation.  Loans 
would  have  had  to  meet  certain  conditions 
also,  such  as  a  definite  repayment  schedule 
and  a  reasonable  Interest  rate. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

As  the  conference  committee  on  S.  1527 
and  H.R.  3660  considers  a  CAP  for  Federal 
employees,  it  might  want  to  consider  the 
major  changes  In  the  provisions  dealing 
with  these  plans  In  the  House-passed  tax 


reform  bill  (H.R.  3838).  In  particular.  It 
might  want  to  address  the  apparent  Incon- 
sistency between  the  House-passed  tax 
reform  bill's  prohibition  against  the  cre- 
ation of  401(k)  plans  in  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  the  prospective  establish- 
ment of  a  401(k)-type  plan  in  the  Federal 
Government  by  H.R.  3660  or  8.  1627.  To  the 
extent  that  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill  wuld  place  new  limits  on  CAPs  In  gener- 
al. Congress  might  consider  applying  the 
same  restrictions  to  a  new  CAP  for  Federal 
employees. 

ArPRNDix  A 

TABLE  A-l.-TOTAL  ANNUAL  RETURNS  IN  PERCENTS  FOR 
SELECTED  INVESTMENTS,  1926-8!  • 


(In  parent] 


Long-        Lonj- 
(-«,-«,      n™        t«n"        US        CSRS 

'S?     om-  Goveni-     Tieasuiy      tnst 

rate        ment        bins        fund 

balds      bonds 


Yeir« 


stuks 


1925 

1926 11.62  7.37  7.77  3.27  4.56 

1927 _„ 37.49  7.44  8.93  3.12  4.69 

1928 43.61  2.84  .10  3.24  4.11 

1929  -8.42  3.27  3.42  4.75  4.08 

1930  .  -24.90  7.98  4.66  2.41  4.05 

1931  -  -43.34  -1.85  -531  107  4.06 

1932  .  -8.19  10.82  1684  .96  4.01 

1933  .      53.39  10.38  .08  .30  4.02 

1934  .  -1.44  13.84  10.02  .16  4.00 

1935  4767  961  4.98  17  3.98 

1936  33.92  6.74  7.51  .18  3.91 

1937  -3503  2.75  .23  .31  3.90 

1938  31.12  6.13  5.53  -.02  4.21 

1939  -  .      -.41  3.97  5.94  .02  4.11 

1940  -9.78  3.39  6.09  00  3.97 

1941  -1159  2  73  93  06  3.96 
194?  2034  2.60  322  27  3.91 

1943  25.90  2.83  2.08  35  3.89 

1944  -  19.75  473  2.81  .33  3.94 

1945  .  36.44  4.08  10.73  .33  3.94 

1946  -8.07  1.72  .10  35  3.98 

1947  571  -2.34  -2.63  .50  3.93 

1948  5.50  4.14  3.40  81  3.94 

1949  ,  18.79  3.31  6.45  1.10  3.95 

1950  31.71  2.21  .06  1.20  3.94 

1951  24.02  -2.69  -3.94  1.49  3.92 

1952  1837  3.52  1.16  166  393 

1953  -99  3.41  3.63  1.82  3.98 

1954  5262  5.39  7.19  .86  3.97 

1955  31.56  .48  -1.30  1.57  3.94 

1956  6.56  -6.81  -5.59  2.46  3.28 

1957  -10.78  871  7.45  3.14  3.04 

1958  43.36  -2.22  610  1.54  2.48 

1959  1195  -.97  -2.26  2.95  2.54 

1960  .47  9.07  13.78  2.66  2.64 

1961  26.89  4.82  0.97  2.13  2.69- 

1962  -8.73  795  6.89  2.73  2.81 

1963  22.80  219  1.21  3.12  2.90 

1964  16.48  477  3.51  3.54  3.09 

1965  12.45  -46  .71  3.93  3.28 

1966  -10.06  .20  3.65  4.76  3.44 

1967  23.98  -4.95  -9.19  4.21  3.69 

1968  11.06  2.57  -.26  5.21  3.91 

1969  -8.50  -8.09  -5.08  6.58  4.32 

1970  4.01  18.37  12.10  6.53  4.75 

1971  „  14.31  11.01  13.23  4.39  5.42 

1972  . 18.98  7.26  5.68  3.84  5.81 

1973  -14.66  1.14  -1.11  6.93  5.64 

1974  -26.47  -3.06  4.35  8.00  6.07 

1975  -  37.20  14.64  9.19  580  6.45 

1976  23.84  1865  16.75  5.08  6.67 

1977  -7.18  1.71  -.67  5.12  6.67 

1978  6.56  -.07  -1.16  7.18  7.22 

1979  18.44  -4.18  -1.22  10.38  7.92 

1980  31.42  -2.62  -3.95  11.24  8.50 
1981 -4.91  -.96  1.85  14.71  9J0 


'  Total  annual  return  reflKt  tlw  dunge  in  pricts  oi  tt»  issits  and 

estimatR)  drndends « intnest, 

'  All  data  are  f«  calendar  years  exnpt  to  tlie  CSRS  fund.  riK  CSRS  diti 
are  fa  fiscal  years  Die  transitions  i)iiart«r  botween  1976  and  1977  «« 
exdudal 

Source  Stocks.  Bonds.  Bdls,  and  Intlatiofl:  1984  Yeartnok.  Cliica|0  R.G. 
Ibtotsen  Associates,  Inc.  1984  105  p  Also.  US  Olf«  ol  Pmonnf 
Management.  T)w  Investment  Record  ot  tlw  Civil  Service  RalirenMt  Sntm. 
Wa^gton,  1983. 25  p. 


TABLE  A-2.-IN0ICES  OF  YEAR-END  CUMULATIVE  WEALTH, 
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Yair> 


Common 
stocks 


Long- 
term 

corpo- 
rate 


Long- 
term 
Govem- 


US 

Treasury 

bis 


CSRS 
trust 
fund 


1925. 
1926. 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
1930... 
1931  . 
1932... 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947... 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952  . 
1953.. 
1954... 
1955.. 
1956  . 
1957... 
1958... 
1959.. 
1960... 
1961.. 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1961... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971.. 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 
1975... 
1976... 
1977... 
1978... 
1979... 
1980.. 
1981 


1.00 

1.00 

100 

1.00 

100 

1.12 

1.07 

1.08 

1.03 

1.05 

1.53 

1.15 

1.17 

1.06 

109 

2.20 

119 

118 

1.10 

114 

2.02 

1.23 

122 

1.15 

119 

1.52 

132 

1.27 

118 

123 

.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.19 

1.28 

.79 

1.44 

1.41 

1.20 

1.34 

1.21 

1.59 

1.41 

1.21 

1.39 

1.19 

1.81 

1.55 

1.21 

145 

1.76 

1.98 

1.62 

1.21 

1.50 

2.36 

2.12 

175 

121 

156 

1.53 

2.17 

175 

1.22 

162 

2.01 

2.31 

1.85 

1.22 

169 

2.00 

2.40 

196 

122 

176 

1.80 

2.48 

208 

1.22 

183 

1.60 

2.55 

2.09 

1.22 

1.90 

1.92 

2.61 

216 

1.22 

1.98 

2.42 

2.69 

221 

1.23 

205 

2.89 

2.81 

2.27 

1.23 

213 

3.95 

2.93 

251 

1.23 

227 

3.63 

2.98 

2.52 

1.24 

2.31 

384 

2.91 

2.45 

1.24 

240 

4.05 

3.03 

2.53 

1.25 

2.49 

4.81 

3.13 

2.70 

1.27 

259 

6.33 

3.20 

2.70 

128 

2.69 

7.86 

3.11 

2.59 

1.30 

280 

9.30 

3.22 

2.62 

1.32 

291 

9.21 

3.33 

2.72 

1.35 

3.02 

14.05 

3.51 

2.91 

1.36 

3.14 

18.49 

3.53 

287 

1.38 

327 

19.70 

3.29 

271 

141 

3,37 

17.58 

-  3.58 

2.92 

1.46 

3.48 

25.20 

3.50 

274 

148 

356 

28.21 

3.46 

2.68 

153 

3.65 

28.34 

3.78 

304 

1.57 

3.75 

35.96 

396 

3.07 

1.60 

3.85 

32.82 

4.27 

3.29 

1.64 

396 

40.31 

4.37 

3.33 

1.69 

4  07 

46.95 

458 

3.44 

175 

420 

52.79 

4.55 

3.47 

1.82 

434 

47.48 

4.56 

3.59 

191 

449 

58.87 

434 

3.26 

1.99 

465 

65.38 

445 

325 

209 

484 

59.82 

4.09 

3.09 

2.23 

504 

62.22 

484 

3.46 

2.38 

528 

71.12 

5.37 

3.92 

248 

557 

8462 

5.76 

4.14 

2.58 

589 

72.22 

583 

4.10 

2.76 

623 

53.10 

5.65 

428 

2.98 

660 

72.86 

648 

4.67 

315 

703 

90.22 

7.69 

5.45 

3.31 

750 

U.75 

7.82 

5.41 

348 

800 

89.24 

7.81 

5.35 

373 

858 

105.70 

7.49 

5.29 

411 

926 

139.96 

7.29 

508 

458 

1004 

13309 

722 

517 

525 

1097 

>  W  data  are  f«  calendar  y«an  enept  for  flie  CSRS  fund,  Ttie  CSRS  daU 
are  for  fiscal  years  The  transition  quarter  between  1976  and  1977  was 

excluded 

Source:  Stocks.  Bonds,  Bills  and  Inflation  1984  Yearbook  Chicago,  RG, 
Ibbotien  Associates,  Ix,  1984  105  p  Also.  US  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  The  investment  Record  ol  the  Civil  Service  Retiiemeflt  System. 
tWashington,  1983  25  p. 

TABLE  A-3.-INDICES  OF  YEAR-END  CUMUWTIVE  WEALTH 
ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION 


[hi  percent] 


Long.  Long- 

fMIUMHI            ^^^  ^^^                 US.                CSRS 

'Z^     am-  Govern.     Tieasury      trust 

'™"       rate  ment        bills        fund 

Donos  Donos 


Vear> 


1925 

1.0O 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

100 

1926 

1.13 

1.09 

1.09 

1.05 

106 

1927 

1.59 

1.20 

1.22 

1.10 

113 

1921 

2.31 

1.24 

1.23 

1.15 

119 

1929 

2.11 

1.28 

1.27 

1.20 

124 

1930 

1.69 

1.47 

141 

131 

137 

1931 

1.06 

1.60 

1.48 

146 

158 

1932 

1.01 

1.97 

193 

1.65 

1.83 

1933 

1.65 

2.16 

1.92 

1.64 

1.89 

1934 

1.59 

2.41 

2,07 

1.61 

193 

1935 

2.28 

2.57 

2,11 

1.57 

195 

1936 

3.02 

2.71 

224 

1.56 

20O 

1937 _.. 

.........       1.91 

2.70 

2,18 

1.51 

2.02 

1938 

2.57 

2.95 

2,36 

1.56 

216 

1939 

2.57 

3.08 

2.51 

1.56 

226 

1940 

2.30 

3.15 

2.64 

155 

233 

1941 

1.85 

2.96 

2.43 

1.41 

221 

1942 

2.04 

2.77 

2.30 

1.30 

2.10 

TABLE  A-3.-INDICES  OF  YEAR-END  CUMULATIVE  WEALTH 

ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION-Cofltiniwd 

[hi  percent] 


Year' 


Common 
stocks 


Long- 
term 

corpo- 
rate 

bonh 


Long- 
term  US 
Govern-  Treasury 
ment  bills 


CSRS 
trust 
fund 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


2.49 
2.91 

3.03 
2.«4 
3.01 
3.65 
4.54 
5.32 
624 
6.14 
9.42 
12.35 
12.79 
11.08 
15.60 
17.21 
17.04 
21.48 
19.36 
23.39 
26.94 
29.71 
25.16 
31.11 
33.00 
28.46 
28.05 
31.03 
35.69 
2800 
18.35 
23.52 
27.80 
24.16 
23.62 
24.69 
29.09 
KM 


2,77 
2J3 
2.65 
2.49 
2.23 
2.26 
2.38 
2.29 
2.11 
2.16 
2.22 
2.35 
216 
2.14 
2.25 
2.17 
2.11 
2.27 
2.37 
2.52 
253 
263 
2.65 
249 
2.29 
2.25 
195 
2.18 
2.34 
243 
2.26 
1.95 
2.09 
237 
226 
2.07 
1.75 
1.52 
1.38 


2.27 
2.29 
2.27 
2.10 
1.87 
1.89 
205 
1.93 
1.75 
176 
181 
1.95 
192 
1.76 
184 
170 
163 
183 
184 
194 
193 
197 
195 
196 
1,72 
164 
147 
156 
1,71 
175 
159 
148 
1,51 
168 
1,56 
142 
1,23 
106 
99 


126 

124 

1,12 

1.03 

95 

93 

96 

92 

88 

89 

.90 

91 

92 

.92 

.92 

92 

93 

94 

96 

97 

98 

1.01 

103 

1.04 

105 

1.06 

106 

1.07 

l.Ot 

109 

107 

1.03 

102 

102 

100 

99 

96 

95 

100 


2.11 
215 
2.01 
1.92 
183 
1.86 
197 
193 
189 
195 
202 
211 
218 
2.19 
219 
2.21 
2.23 
226 
230 
234 
236 
241 
244 
244 
246 
244 
2.40 
238 
243 
249 
241 
228 
2.27 
231 
231 
227 
216 
209 
209 


■  All  data  are  lor  calendar  years  etcept  for  the  CSRS  fund  The  CSRS  data 
are  for  fiscal  yurs  The  transition  quarter  between  1976  and  1977  was 
eiduded 

Source  Stwks.  Bonds  Bills,  and  Inflation  1984  Yearbook  Chicago.  RG 
Ibbotsen  Asiooates.  Inc.  1984  105  p  Also.  US  Office  of  Arionnel 
Management  The  Investment  Record  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
Washington.  1983  25  p 


TABLE  A-4.-VALUE  OF  $1  INVESTED  IN  1971  AFTER  10 
YEARS 


(Oile  Ui  figure  1;  w 

percenti] 

long- 

Long- 

500 

term 

term 

US 

CSRS 

Endol 

Itu' 

T 

Govern- 
ment 

Treasury 
Mils 

trust 
fund 

bonds 

bonds 

1971 

1.14 

111 

113 

104 

105 

1972 

1.36 

1.19 

1.20 

108 

11? 

1973 „... 

.. 1.16 

1.20 

1.18 

1.16 

118 

1974 

85 

1.17 

1.23 

125 

175 

1975 ;..... 

1.17 

1.34 

1.35 

132 

133 

1976 

1.45 

1.59 

1.57 

1.39 

142 

1977 _ 

... —       1.35 

162 

1.56 

1.46 

151 

1978 

1.43 

1.61 

1.55 

157 

162 

1979 

...........       1.70 

1.55 

153 

173 

175 

1980 

2,25 

151 

147 

193 

190 

>  All  data  are  for  calendar  years  except  for  the  CSRS  fund  The  CSRS  data 
are  for  fiscal  yurs  The  transition  quarter  between  1976  and  1977  was 
excluded 

Source  Slocks,  Bonds,  Bills,  and  Inflation:  1984  Yearbook  Chicago,  RG, 
Ibtntsan  Associates,  Ix  1984  105  p  Also.  US  Office  of  nrsonnel 
Management  The  Investment  Record  ol  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Syittm 
Washington,  1983. 25  p. 


TABLE  A-S.-MEAN  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  TOTAL 
ANNUAL  RETURNS  OF  SELECTED  SECURITIES 


[In  pKcenl] 


SacarilM 


Standard     Ij^ 
oiviaiKifl     j^^ 


Maii- 


ol 
ytars 


1926-11  > 


TABLE  A-S.-MEAN  AND  STANDARD  DEVUTKMS  OF  TOTAL 
ANNUAL  RETURNS  OF  SELECTED  SECURITIES-Continued 


(l«pmnl] 

sec.. 

H_.   Standard 

"""   deviatien 

MW- 
mm 
value 

Had- 

nwn 
vte 

ol 

Long.lerm  GAwnMent 
bond!  

US  Treawy  biM 

CSRS  trust  fund 

31         5.7 
30         3.1  . 
.        4.4          1.4 

-9.2 

»■■ 

168 

14.7 
92 

56 
56 

1971-10  < 

SIP  500  index 10.3  207 

Long-term  corporate  bonds .  4.5         80 
Long-term  Governnienl 

bonds 4.1         7.0 

USTrtaMvblli 6.8         2.5 

CSRS  Inal  fad 66         1.0 

1961-80' 

SiP  500  index    9.7  17J 

Longterm  corporate  tMdi...  3.6         7.S 
Long-term  Government 

bonds 2.8         (.4 

US  Treasury  bills 5.5         2.4 

CSRS  trust  fund 5.1          1.8 

1951-10' 

StP  500  index     12.4  18.4 

Long-term  corporate  boMl...  3.0         6.8 
Long-term  Governowl 

bonds  U         1.4 

US  TrNswybills 4.4         2.6 

CSRS  trust  fund 50         17 


-265 
-4  2 


37.2 
187 


-4.0  16.8 
38  112 
54         85 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


-265 

-81 


372 
187 


-92        168 

2.1        11.2 
2.7         8.5 


20 
20 

20 
20 
20 


-265 
-81 


526 

187 


30 

30 


-9.2  16.8  30 
0.9  11.2  30 
25         85        30 


SiPSOOndn    

•1:1 

2U 
5.6 

-43.3 

-8.1 

534 

11.7 

56 

Long'term  corporitt  bondi... 

56 

'  All  data  are  lor  calendar  years  except  lor  the  CSRS  fund  The  CSRS  data 
are  lor  fiscal  years  The  Iransition  quarter  between  1976  and  1977  was 
excluded 

Source  SiKks,  Bonds  Bills,  and  Hiflahcn  1984  Yearbook  Chcafo,  RG 
Ibbotsen  Associates,  ix.  1984.  105  p  Abo.  US  Office  of  hnomt 
Management  The  Investment  Record  ol  the  Ovii  Serva  Retirement  System 
Waihington,  1983  25  p 
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slons  and  deferred  arrangements. 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off., 
1985.  134  p.  <99th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. Joint  committee  print  no.  33) 
VS.  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Administration's  pro- 
posed changes  in  tax  treatment  of  dis- 
tributions from  profit-sharing  plans, 
by  Ray  Schmitt.  [Washington!  1985.  8 
p.  (Typed  report  no.  85-822  EPW) 

Congressional  Research  Service.  Ad- 

noinistration's  proposed  changes  in  tax 
treatment  of  section  403(b)  tax-shel- 
tered annuities,  by  Ray  Schmitt. 
(Washington]  1985.  19  p.  (Typed 
report  no.  85-947  EPW) 

Pour  questions  about  national  retire- 
ment income  security,  by  Richard 
Hobble,  Geoffrey  KoUmann.  and  Ray 
Schmitt.  [Washington]  1985.  19  p. 
(Typed  report  no.  85-1052  EPW) 

Private   pension   plan   standards;   a 

summary  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA), 
as  amended,  by  Ray  Schmitt.  [Wash- 
ington] 1985.  49  p.  (Report  no.  84-234 
EPW) 

Section  401(10  deferred  compensation 

plans,  by  Ray  Schmitt.  [Washington] 
1985.  9  p.  (Typed  report  no.  85-1007 
EPW) 

Tax-qualified    pension    plans;    brief 

summary  of  IRS  rules  for  participa- 
tion, contributions  and  distributions, 
by  Ray  Schmitt.  [Washington]  1985. 
10  p.  (Report  no.  85-76  EPW) 

VS.  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  The 
investment  record  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System.  Washington.  U.S. 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1983.  25  p. 

VS.  President,  1979-  (Reagan).  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  to  the  Congress 
for  fairness,  growth,  and  simplicity. 
Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.. 
1985.  461  p. 
The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection  to  the  report? 
Without    objection,    the    report    is 

agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 

vote  on  the  conference  report. 

D  2000 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  move 
to  reconsider  all  the  actions  previously 
taken  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  so  move  to  reconsid- 
er. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  142) 
authorizing  a  technical  correction  to  be 
made  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  142 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That,  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2672)  to  amend 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  a 
new  retirement  and  disability  plan  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  postal  employees,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  make  the  following  corrections: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  8432(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
101(a)  of  the  bill)  insert  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(A),  an 
employee  or  member  who  Is  an  employee  or 
Member  on  January  1.  1987,  and  has  credit- 
able service  described  In  section  8411(b)(2) 
of  this  title  may  make  the  first  election  for 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  during  the 
election  period  prescribed  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Executive  Director.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  prescribe  an  election  period 
for  such  purpose  which  shall  commence  on 
January  1,  1987.  An  election  by  such  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  during  that  election 
period  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  employee's  or  Member's  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  last  day  of  that  elec- 
tion period. 

(b)  In  section  702(bK4)  of  the  bill,  strike 
"401"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "701". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  S.  740  TO 
BE  REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  reports  to  the  Senate  S. 
740.  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  60  calendar 
days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  IN 
HJl.  2672 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk 
making  a  technical  chiinge  in  H.R. 
2672  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conctirrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  confirm  any  or  all  of 
the  following  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar:  Calendar  No.  779, 
Michael  P.W.  Stone;  Calendar  No.  780. 
Eugene  R.  Sullivan;  Calendar  Nos.  781 
and  782.  under  the  Marine  Corps;  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  with  the  exception  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  Corr;  nominations  re- 


ported today  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
nominations  identified  by  the  majority 
leader  have  been  cleared  on  this  side, 
and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations 
just  identified,  and  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Departmkmt  op  the  Interior 

Jed  Dean  Christensen.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

Department  op  Depense 
Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  California,  to  be 
im  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  Judiciary 

Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Petersen,  Jr.,  511-28- 
1935,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  PhlUips,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

IN  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

TO  BE  VICE  ADMIRAL 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  E.  Kirksey,  379-26- 
5649/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BE  VICE  ADMIRAL 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter.  305-32- 
0503/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 

provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

to  BE  UEUTENANT  GENERAL 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clyde  D.  Dean,  429-54-064,  U.8. 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Archie  D.  Barnes.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
MaJ.  Paul  Rebek.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  24.  1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Pedro  R, 
Cruz-JImenez,  and  ending  John  W.  Hofman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  12,  1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Warren 
L.  Griffin,  Jr.,  and  ending  Frank  L.  Smith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  12,  1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Joseph  M.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
MaJ.  Susan  J.  Troyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  12, 1986. 

In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Philip  J. 
Blondl.  and  ending  Claude  K.  Smith,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  28,  1986. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Capt.  Timo- 
thy W.  Foley,  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  25,  1986.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  April  28, 
1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Joseph  P.  Davis,  and  ending  Walter  O. 
McClenney.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  April  26,  1986,  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  28,  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Robert  G.  Acosta,  and  ending  Gover  L. 
Wright,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  12, 1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


mous  consent  until  the  close  of  bUBl- 
ness  on  May  21, 1986: 

8.  Con.  Res.  140.  A  concurrent  retolution 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  William  C.  Lee  and 
to  designate  June  6,  1986.  as  "William  C. 
Lee  Day." 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by  unanl- 


EXECUnVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3173.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
certain  ImprovemenU  In  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  and  eligible 
persons;  to  repeal  the  education  loan  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3174.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  third  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  Uble  for  fiscal  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-3175.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  fifth  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1974,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3176.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  trans- 
portation motor  pool  service  at  Fort  Polk, 
LA,  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3177.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  with  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  service  at 
Fort  Jackson,  8C,  to  performance  by  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3178.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  Installations 
and  Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  dining  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Dlx,  NJ,  to  performance  by 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3179.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  com- 
missary shelf  stocking  function  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS,  to  performance  by  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3180.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on.  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtlon. 

EC-3181.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtlon,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1986  annual  report  on 
Highway  Safety  Improvement  Programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtlon. 


EC-8182.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
moapheric  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Convenion  Report  for  fiscal  year  198A;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BC-3183.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairwoman  of  the  United  SUtes  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  U.8. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3184.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  31  U,8.C.  3736,  payment  for  trans- 
porUtlon,  to  permit  prepayment  audlU  for 
selected  transporutlon  bills,  to  permanently 
authorise  payment  of  transporutlon  audit 
contractors  from  carrier  overpaymenU  col- 
lected, and  to  authortae  net  overpaymenU 
collected  to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  GovemmenUl  Affairs. 

EC-8185.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
Postsecondary  Education  Programs  for 
Handicapped  Persons— Regional  Centers  for 
Deaf  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3186.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Aaalstanoe 
to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children— State  Plan  Disapproval;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3187.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
repeal  provisions  relating  to  setting  the  In- 
terest rates  on  guaranteed  or  Insured  hous- 
ing loans  to  veterans  and  Inspecting  manu- 
factured homes  purchased  by  veterans,  to 
increase  the  VA  loan  fee.  to  authorize  direct 
appropriations  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

EC-3188.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  CourU.  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  expressing  concern  over  the  Impact 
of  budget  reductions  on  security  and  safety 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-3189.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate or  modify  sUtutory  requlremenU  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA)  to  pre- 
pare reports  which  no  longer  serve  their 
original  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

EC-3190.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Association  Director  for  Royalty 
Management.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  tranamlt- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  cerUin  overpaymenU  of  offshore  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

BC-3191.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Association  Director  for  Royalty 
Mainagement.  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  overpaymenU  of  certain  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3192.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Association  Director  for  Royalty 
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Management,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3192.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Association  Director  for  Royalty 
Management,  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund 
of  certain  overpayment  of  certain  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3194.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Fifth  Annual  Revised  Comprehen- 
sive Program  Management  Plan  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Wind  Energy  Systems  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3195.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation by  the  Commission  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  March  31.  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3196.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3197.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  May  16,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3198.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  Agency  Fund  814— Securities  Held  by 
D.C.  Treasury  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
September  30,  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3199.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  investigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportatic.i  setting  forth  findings  and 
conclusions  into  allegations  of  violations  of 
law,  mismanagement,  gross  waste  of  funds, 
and  substantial  and  specific  danger  to 
public  safety  in  the  air  collision  avoidance 
program  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

EC-3200.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  aimual  report  of  the  Board  for 
1985-86;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3201.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Director's  Report  on  the  Nation- 
al Assessment  of  Education  Progress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-716.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


"Senate  Resolution  No.  35 

"Whereas.  California  agriculture  is  deeply 
buried  in  its  worst  financial  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression;  and 

"Whereas,  The  beef  cattle  industry  in  this 
state  is  one  of  the  segments  of  California 
agriculture  that  can  least  afford  price  insta- 
bility at  this  time;  and  * 

"Whereas,  The  California  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry represents  a  $2  billion  industry,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  3,500,000  head  of 
beef  cattle;  and 

"Whereas,  The  beef  cattle  market  is  gov- 
erned by  the  supply  and  demand  concept 
based  on  an  orderly  marketing  process  and 
has  never  received  any  governmental  subsi- 
dies or  price  supports;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  Intent  of  a  portion  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985's  Milk  Price 
Support  and  Producer-Supported  Dairy  Pro- 
gram, commonly  referred  to  as  the  dairy 
herd  buy-out  program,  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  burdensome  excess  supplies  of  milk  or 
milk  products;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  without  Impacting  the 
red  meat  market;  and 

"Whereas,  The  dairy  herd  buy-out  pro- 
gram, which  has  critically  impaired  this  or- 
derly process,  will  place  an  estimated 
115,000  dairy  cows  in  California  on  the 
market,  resulting  in  a  severely  depressed 
market  price  to  all  beef  cattle  producers; 
and 

"Whereas,  Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  the  California  beef  cattle  industry 
alone  can  anticipate  to  lose  over  the  next 
six  months  approximately  $250,000,000  in 
reduced  beef  price  sales;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
gave  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture broad  powers  to  carry  out  the  dairy 
herd  buy-out  program  over  an  l6-month 
period,  beginning  April  1.  1986;  and 

"Whereas.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  dairy 
herd  buy-out  program  is  scheduled  to  occur 
within  the  next  five  months;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
furthermore  requires  that  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  this  program,  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dairy  herd  buy-out  pro- 
gram on  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  memorialize 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  exercise  the  secretary's  authority  under 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  restore 
price  stability  for  the  beef  cattle  producers, 
in  particular;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  requested 
to  reallocate  the  dairy  herd  purchases  as 
evenly  as  possible  over  the  three  six-month 
periods  of  the  Milk  Price  Support  and  Pro- 
ducer-Supported Dairy  Program;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  requested 
to  allocate  as  evenly  as  possible  its  pur- 
chases of  dairy  cows  on  an  equal  daily  basis 
within  each  six-month  period;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  requested 
to  immediately  commence  purchasing  red 
meat  on  a  daily  basis  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  dairy  cows  slaughtered  each 
day;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  requested 
to  distribute  the  red  meat  purchases  into 
new  market  chaiuiels  that  will  not  compete 
with  previously  existing  markets;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

POM-717.  A  petition  from  the  Manager  of 
the  Port  of  Skamania  County,  Washington 
relative  to  certain  Federal  development 
money:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-718.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New 
Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resource. 

"A  Resolution  in  Support  op  Korean  War 
Veterans 
"Whereas,  the  general  court  of  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  and  desires  to  memor- 
ilize  the  courageous  sacrifices  of  the  Korean 
War  veterans  during  the  Korean  War;  and 

"Whereas,  S.  1223.  introduced  in  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  by  Senator  William 
L.  Armstrong  of  Colorado,  provides  for  com- 
memoration of  the  Korean  War  veterans; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  gen- 
eral court  of  New  Hampshire  supports  S. 
1223  and  urges  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  congressional  delegation  to  do  so 
also;  and 

•That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  each  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  congressional  delega- 
tion." 

POM-719.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Joint    Resolution    Memoriauzing    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  Oppose  Policies  to 
Bolster  the  Price  of  Oil 
'We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Legislative  Session,  now  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully request  and  petition  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Maine  Legislature  has 
learned  of  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  artificially  bolster  the  price  of  oil; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  efforts  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
northeastern  states  which  are  dependent 
upon  this  source  of  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  it  was  the  northeast  that 
helped  support  the  oil  producing  states 
during  the  high  priced  energy  crisis  of  the 
seventies;  and 

""Whereas,  the  northeast  has  paid  its  dues 
and  should  not  be  called  upon  again  now 
that  prices  are  more  affordable  through 
sjome  artificial  policy:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  and  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy  to 
oppose  any  policy  which  will  artificially  bol- 


ster the  price  of  oil  to  the  detriment  of  the 
northeastern  states:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives In  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
SecreUry  of  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Energy  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Maine 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-720.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Griffith, 
Indiana,  opposing  cerUin  provisions  of  H.R. 
3838:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-721.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"'Senate  Resolution  No.  27 
"Whereas,  The  California  State  Senate  is 
on  record  in  support  of  a  federal  tax  reform 
plan  which  promotes  ""fairness,  simplicity, 
and  growth,"  but  many  of  the  revisions  in 
the  federal  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985"  do 
not  promote  these  objectives;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  cities,  counties, 
special  districts,  and  redevelopment  agen- 
cies Issued  $18  billion  in  long-term,  tax- 
exempt  debt  In  1985  to  promote  such  valua- 
ble public  purposes  as  affordable  housing, 
schools,  hospitals,  sewers,  water  lines,  and 
public  power  facilities;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1985"  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  tax-exempt  debt  Issued  by  state  and  local 
govemmenU  and  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  begun  hearings  on 
these  federal  tax  code  revisions;  tmd 

""Whereas.  The  California  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Government  held  a  special 
hearing  on  how  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985 
would  affect  California's  local  govemmenU; 
and 

""Whereas.  The  loss  of  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing will  Increase  California's  borrowing  cosU 
by  an  estimated  $4  billion  while  federal  rev- 
enues will  Increase  by  just  $3  billion  over 
the  next  five  years;  and 

"'Whereas.  The  uniform  volume  limit  in 
the  proposed  act  will  force  local  govem- 
menU to  compete  to  finance  worthwhile 
public  projecU  with  fewer  dollars,  pitting 
hospitals  against  housing  for  senior  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  uniform  volume  limit  will 
specifically  reduce  multlfamlly  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  by  more  than  90%  and  single- 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds  by  nearly 
70%,  thus  seriously  undercutting  Califor- 
nia's efforU  to  produce  more  affordable 
housing;  and 

"Whereas,  Because  the  proposed  require- 
ment In  the  act  that  bond  proceeds  be  spent 
within  30  days  Is  unrealistic  and  proposed 
new  definitions  In  the  act  for  qualified 
bonds  are  unclear,  many  bonds  for  needed 
public  works  will  become  taxable,  thereby 
boosting  local  borowing  cosU;  and 

""Whereas.  The  January  1,  1986.  effective 
date  of  the  ""Tax  Reform  Act"  places  an 
unfair  and  unreasonable  burden  on  Califor- 
nia's local  govemmenU  and  taxpayers  of 
complying  with  the  fundamental  changes  In 
the  proposed  act  even  before  It  Is  enacted; 
and 

""Whereas.  The  January  1.  1986.  effective 
date  has  brought  the  California  tax-exempt 
bond  market  nearly  to  a  halt,  with  only  two 
local  tax-exempt  financings  worth  $60  mil- 
lion having  been  completed  In  Callfomla 
and  filed  with  the  California  Debt  Advisory 


Commission  since  January  1,  1986,  as  com- 
pared with  35  financings  worth  1300  million 
In  January  1985;  and 

""Whereas,  Tax-exempt  bonds  Issued  In 
1986  could  become  retroactively  taxable  to 
January  1. 1986.  If  the  proposed  act  becomes 
law;  now  threfore.  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Callfomla  respectfully  me- 
morialize the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  carefully  consider  how 
the  loss  of  tax-exempt  financing  for  Califor- 
nia outweighs  the  expected  Increase  In  fed- 
eral revenues,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
California's  local  govemmenU  will  lose  sub- 
stantial revenues  from  the  end  of  federal 
General  Revenue  Sharing  and  from  the  fed- 
eral Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  Law;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  respectfully  request  the  Callfomla 
congressional  delegation  to  pursue  post- 
ponement of  the  effective  date  In  revisions 
to  the  tax  exempt  bond  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  to  either  the  date  of  lU  enactment 
or  a  date  certain  In  1987;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callfomla  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-722.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution 

""Whereas,  Recent  acU  of  terrorism  lii 
Europe  have  served  to  highlight  the  dra) 
matlc  increase  during  the  past  few  years  In 
terrorist  activity  around  the  world;  and 

"Whereas.  During  the  1980'8  one-third  of 
the  Intemational  terrorist  IncldenU  have 
been  aimed  at  United  SUtes  citizens  and 
property,  many  have  been  targeted  for 
American  dlplomaU,  military  personnel  and 
embassies;  and 

"Whereas.  American  businessmen  and 
their  firms  have  become  frequent  victims  of 
International  terrorist  attacks:  In  1985.  67 
terrorist  attacks  Involved  United  States 
business  personnel  and  facilities  overseas; 
and 

"Whereas.  Many  Americans  are  canceling 
vacation  plans  for  trips  overseas  because  of 
the  risks  presented  by  unpredictable  and  In- 
discriminate terrorist  attacks  at  and  aboard 
transportation  facilities,  as  well  as  at  tourist 
attractions  and  enterUlnment  spoU;  there- 
fore be  It 

•Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia condemn  terrorism  and  urge  the  United 
States,  iU  European  allies  and  all  concerned 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  take  strong 
action  to  combat  terrorism  and  make  inter- 
national travel  safe;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-723.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution 

"Whereas,  Zionism  Is  the  movement  of 
Jewish  peoplehood,  dedicated  to  the  Jewish 
people's  right  to  self-determination,  and  of 
Its  aspiration  to  live  In  freedom  and  political 
Independence  In  iU  ancient  homeland;  and 


"Whereas,  Zionism  Is  committed  to  liberal 
humanistic  and  democratic  values  and  rep- 
resenU  Jewish  liberation,  achievement  and 
pride:  and 

"Whereas.  From  IU  conception.  Zionism 
has  always  endeavored,  by  negotiation  and 
compromise,  to  reconcile  Its  alms  with  the 
righU  and  national  aspirations  of  IU  Arab 
neighbors:  and 

""Whereas,  In  1976.  the  nation  members  of 
the  United  Nations  passed  Resolution  No. 
3379:  and 

"Whereas.  Resolution  No.  3379.  originally 
meant  to  decry  racism.  Is  being  used  as  a 
pretext  to  Incite  hatred  against  the  Jewish 
people,  to  subvert  the  power  of  reslsunce  of 
nations  upholding  human  liberty  and  na- 
tional freedom  and  to  eliminate  the  sover- 
eign existence  of  Israel;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  respectfully  pe- 
titions the  nation  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  repudiate  Resolution  No.  3379, 
which  defames  the  essence  and  practice  of 
Zionism  and  libels  the  Jewish  people:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-724.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  sup- 
porting the  President's  strike  on  Libya:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-725.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  de- 
.  plorlng  the  decision  of  the  French  Govem- 
m%nt  forbidding  the  use  of  French  airspace 
'f  by  American  pilou  engaged  In  fighting 
Intemational  terrorism:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-726.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Greater  Lorain 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lorain.  Ohio,  en- 
dorsing the  designation  of  June  21.  1986  as 
Save  American  Jobs/Industry  Day:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-727.  A  resolution  adopted  by  Local 
6644.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  To- 
ronto, Ohio,  endorsing  the  designation  of 
June  21.  1986  as  Save  American  Jobs/Indus- 
try Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-728.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


"Joint    Resolution    Memorializing    Con- 
gress TO  Evaluate  Further  the  Health 
Risk  From  the  Presence  of  Methylene 
Chloride  as  a  Residue  From  Its  Use  as  a 
Solvent  in  the  Extraction  or  Cappcine 
"We.  your  MemorlallsU,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte  of 
Maine,  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Legislative  Session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully request  and  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas.  ceruIn  brands  of  coffee  are  de- 
caffeinated by  a  method  which  uses  methyl- 
ene chloride  as  a  solvent,  leaving  a  residue 
of  methylene  chloride  In  the  dry  coffee 
product;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  determined  that 
methylene  chloride  Is  carcinogenic  when 
used  in  aerosol  producU  such  as  hair  sprays: 
and 

""Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  and  Drug 
Administration  has  determined  that  meth- 
ylene chloride  may  be  present  In  coffee  as  a 
residue  from  IU  use  as  a  solvent  In  the  ex- 
traction of  caffeine  from  green  coffee  beans 
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at  a  level  not  to  exceed  10  parts  per  million; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  methodologies  used  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  evalu- 
ate cancer  risks  from  methylene  chloride 
have  projected  a  risk  that  is  26  times  great- 
er than  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  projections:  now,  therefore, 
belt 

'•Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate 
action  to  request  further  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  and  advisability  of  the  ac- 
ceptable level,  if  any,  of  methylene  chloride 
allowed  in  coffee  as  a  residue  from  its  use  as 
a  solvent  in  the  extraction  of  caffeine  from 
green  coffee  beans:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  disparity  between 
safe  levels  of  methylene  chloride  as  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  be  reevaluated  and  ex- 
plained: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

H.R.  4151.  An  act  to  provide  enahanced 
diplomatic  security  and  combat  internation- 
al terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-304). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the  £>epartment  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  99-305). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  410.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2672. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Marvin  Duncan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years:  and 

Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  C^dit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Judith  D.  Moss,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a  term 
expiring  May  8, 1987: 

Helen  J.  Valerio,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8.  1987: 

Elizabeth  Helms  Adams,  of  California,  to 
be   a   member   of   the   National    Advisory 


Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8, 1987: 

Mary  Jo  Amdt,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a  term 
expiring  May  8,  1987: 

Esther  Kratzer  Everett,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1987: 

Delia  M.  Newman,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8, 1987: 

John  O.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1988: 

Hazel  M.  Richardson,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1988: 

Betty  Ann  Gault  Cordoba,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8, 1988: 

Irene  Renee  Robinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational 
Programs  for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1988: 

Judy  F.  Rolfe,  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1988: 

Diana  Powers  Evans,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1988: 

Naomi  Brummond,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1989: 

Lilli  K.  Dollinger  Hausenfluck,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8.  1989: 

Marcilyn  D.  Leier,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8, 1989: 

Virginia  Gillham  Tinsley.  of  Arizona,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1989: 

Marge  Bodwell,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8, 1989: 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17, 1987: 

John  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17,  1988: 

Robert  S.  Muller,  of  Michigan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1988: 

Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1988: 

Phyllis  D.  Zlotnick,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1988: 

Paula  V.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  De- 
partment of  Labor: 

John  A.  Pendergrass.  of  Miiuiesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor: 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor: 


Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1984: 

Morris  I.  Liebman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term 
of  2  years  expiring  January  19, 1987: 

Phyllis  P.  Bemey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990; 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years; 

Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10, 1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Vice  Admiral  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Admiral  James  C.  Irwin,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Vice  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving; 

Rear  Admiral  Donald  C.  Thompson,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area,  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably a  nomination  list  in  the  Coast 
Guard  which  appeared  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  12, 
1986,  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  that  these  nominations  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations: 

Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 

Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 

printing  again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In 
the  Record  of  April  28.  1986.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings,) 

•1.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Petersen,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref. 
No.  1040) 

•2.  Maj.  <3en.  John  Phillips.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No. 
1041) 

"3.  In  the  Army  National  Guard  there 
are  68  promotions  to  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Philip  J.  Biondi).  (Ref.  No. 
1043) 

••4.  Capt.  Timothy  W.  Foley,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major.  (Ref.  No.  1044) 

"5.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  two  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Joseph  P.  Davis).  (Ref. 
No.  1045) 
Total:  73. 

Also  reported  by  Mr,  Goldwater, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Kirksey,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list: 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  vice  admiral  in  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President:  and 

Maj.  (3en.  Clyde  D.  Dean,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  the  commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably three  nomination  lists  in  the 
Air  Force  and  one  nomination  list  in 
the  Marine  Corps  which  were  printed 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  12,  1986,  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  them  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  nominations  lie  at  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Executive 
Report  99-14). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
BoRXM): 
S.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207(e)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  be 
treated  as  a  single  agency  or  department;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Saline  Bayou  in  Louisiana  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaoa): 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to  approve  an  interstate 
highway  project  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  strengthen  aviation  secu- 
rity programs,  deter  acts  of  terrorism  in  air- 
ports, and  provide  for  the  security  of  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  by  air,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  restrict  the  examina- 
tion of  children  who  apply  for  naturaliza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  menthol  feedstocks: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2471.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  Western 
regional  export  licensing  office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOLLINGS): 

S.  2473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  regarding 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
established  by  that  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bentsen): 

S.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  encourage  the  avail- 
ability of  new  technologies  and  new  proce- 
dures which  are  not  recognized  by  the  Medi- 
care prospective  payment  system,  to  collect 
data  to  determine  whether  such  technol- 
ogies and  procedures  should  be  so  recog- 
nized on  a  permanent  basis,  to  provide  for 
annual  recallbratlon  of  diagnosis-related 
groups,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  2476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  limited  authority  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  guarantee  a 
home  loan  made  to  a  veteran  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refinancing  a  home  loan  guaranteed, 
insured,  or  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  secured  by  a  home  owned  but 
not  occupied  by  the  veteran:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Leahy,   Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grassley, 


Mr.  McREHBAtm,  and  Mr.  Motmi- 

HAN): 

S.  2476.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  SUtes 
to  furnish,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  publish,  sUtlstical  data 
relating  to  the  Incidence  of  adoptions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  hlmMlf,  Mr, 
STArroRS,  Mr.  BnrrtxN,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Abdhor,  Mr. 
Baucub,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Chafes. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Domen- 

ICI,    Mr.     DURENBERGER.    Mr.    EVANB, 

Mr.    Humphrey.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  26,  1986.  as  "National  Interstate  High- 
way Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  Con.  Res.  141.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  for  full 
representation  by  American  ethnic  groups 
in  the  awarding  of  Statue  of  Liberty  medals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Roth  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Eagli- 

TON)): 

S.  Con.  Res.  142.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authbrizlng  a  technical  correction  to  be 
made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R. 
2672;  (X)n8idered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Boren): 
S.   2465.   A  bill   to  amend  section 
207(e)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  require  that  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  be  treated  as  a  single 
agency  or  department;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ETHICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OmCE 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  5  years,  the  American  people  have 
learned  that  ethical  impropriety  is  no 
stranger  to  this  administration.  From 
the  Superfund  scandals  at  EPA  to 
charges  of  insider  trading  and  appar- 
ent cronyism  at  the  highest  levels,  the 
administration's  message  about  gov- 
ernment ethics  has  been  clear:  Ask  not 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country,  ask 
rather  what  personal  Interest  lies  in 
public  service.  Rather  than  avoiding 
any  appearance  of  impropriety,  this 
mentality  says:  If  Caesar's  wife  is 
going  shopping,  let  her  use  the  "llmo" 
from  the  motor  pool. 

The  most  recent  use  of  public  office 
for  private  gain  Involves  the  Presi- 
dent's former  image  maker,  Michael 
K.  Deaver, 
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Mr.  Deaver,  who  last  year  emerged 
from  three  decades  of  service  to  the 
Reagan  family,  lost  little  time  in  par- 
laying his  friendship  with  the  First 
Family  into  a  lucrative  lobbying  busi- 
ness. There  is  not  now,  and  there 
should  never  be,  a  law  against  being 
successful.  But  investigations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  two  House 
committees,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commitee.  and  others  are  concluding 
that  Mr.  Deaver's  activities  crossed 
the  line  from  purely  private  enterprise 
to  personal  indiscretions  and  possible 
violations  of  the  law. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Mr.  Deaver, 
whose  lobbying  firm  won  the  right  to 
represent  Canada,  has  been  tied  to 
White  House  decisions  on  naming  a 
special  acid  rain  envoy  to  the  Canadi- 
an Government  and  subsequent  talks 
on  this  issue.  Some  of  these  activities 
may  have  taken  place  during  his 
White  House  service;  others  apparent- 
ly occurred  within  1  year  of  his  separa- 
tion from  the  Executive.  Other  poten- 
tial abuses  are  being  pursued  regard- 
ing a  steel  tariff  decision  to  which  a 
Korean  client  of  Mr.  Deaver  was  a 
party.  The  investigations  could  culmi- 
nate in  criminal  charges  against  Mr. 
Deaver.  Whatever  the  outcome,  exist- 
ing law  seems  sufficient  with  respect 
to  determining  Mr.  Deaver's  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Deaver  reveli.- 
tions  suggest  that  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  contains  a  loophole 
which  permits  former  officials  to 
evade  the  law  in  ways  Congress  never 
contemplated.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Senator  David 
BoREN,  and  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Gerry  Sikorski,  will 
close  that  loophole  immediately. 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  per- 
manently bars  former  officials  from 
influencing  decisions  by  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, or  departments  to  which  they 
were  attached  on  issues  in  which  they 
were  personally  and  substantially  in- 
volved. It  further  prohibits  such  activi- 
ties on  other  issues,  in  which  former 
officials  were  not  directly  involved,  for 
1  year. 

The  act  empowers  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  to 
determine  how  the  act  applies  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  bureaus.  Under 
those  regulations,  integral  parts  of  the 
White  House  operation  have  been 
deemed  independent  entities.  Under 
the  rules,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  National  Security 
Coimcil.  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  and  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development  are  identified  as 
separate  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  strains  credulity. 
We  are  talking  about  executive  branch 
offices  responsible  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  whose  behalf  is 
the  National  Security  Council  making 


decisions?  Whose  budget  does  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
prepare?  Whom  is  the  CEA  advising 
about  the  economy?  It's  obvious;  these 
offices  house  policy  servants  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  issue  is  relevant  to  the  Deaver 
affair.  As  Mr.  William  Safire  noted  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Deaver— who  represented  Rockwell's 
B-1  bomber  in  1980— attended  NSC  meet- 
ings airing  the  controversy  of  B-1  versus 
Stealth,  and  was  rehired  by  Rockwell;  he 
has  since  visited  the  head  of  OMB  on  the 
same  manner. 

By  the  rules  established  by  the 
Ethics  Office,  Mr.  Deaver,  who  spent 
more  than  4  years  in  the  White  House, 
can  claim  that  he  lobbied  a  separate 
agency  when  he  spoke  with  OMB  Di- 
rector Miller  about  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans 
lament  the  fact  that  national  security 
decisions,  such  as  whether  to  build 
more  B-l's.  can  become  subjects  for 
arm  twisting  by  corporate  lobbyists. 
Even  if  Mr.  Deaver  had  never  been  as- 
sociated with  the  White  House,  meet- 
ings like  this  are  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. But  his  clearly  established  rela- 
tions with  the  White  House  and  the 
contractor  raise  serious  questions.  And 
existing  law,  at  present,  seems  inad- 
equate to  respond. 

My  legislation  amends  the  act  to 
ensure  the  roof  of  the  White  House 
extends  over  offices  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  President.  The  Ethics  Act 
appropriately  bars  retired  officials 
from  lobbying  their  own  agencies,  par- 
ticularly when  they've  been  involved 
in  key  decisions  affecting  their  new 
corporate  interests.  While  this  needed 
correction  cannot  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  Deaver  investigations,  it  will 
considerably  narrow  the  wiggle  room 
for  future  staffers  turned  lobbyists. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
Congressman  Gerry  Sikorski  has  de- 
cided to  sponsor  the  companion  meas- 
ure to  ths  bill  in  the  House.  Congress- 
man Sikorski  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Deaver  investigations 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  investigations  panel. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  larger  issues  will 
remain.  Senators  Boren  and  Pryor 
have  introduced  legislation  to  curb  in- 
stances where  former  officials  improp- 
erly lobby  the  administration  on 
behalf  of  foreign  governments  and  cli- 
ents. Senator  Boren  is  also  a  leader  to 
enact  long  overdue  reforms  to  curtail 
abuses  by  PAC's.  Some  have  criticized 
these  efforts  as  remnants  from  an 
overly  ethics-conscious  Watergate  age. 
But  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
public  service  is  an  honor,  and  not  a 
means  for  personal  and  corporate  self- 
aggrandizement,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo.  The  best  government 


money  can  buy  remains  the  worst  gov- 
ernment America  can  have. 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Senator 
Hart,  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  tighten 
the  provisions  of  current  ethics  laws 
dealing  with  the  executive  branch 
staff. 

Current  ethics  laws  have  been  inter- 
preted to  read  that  the  relationships 
between  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  internal  White  House 
staff,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, and  other  entities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  have  no 
relationship  for  the  purpose  of  viola- 
tions under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  is 
meant  to  be  a  divided  and  separately 
administered  in  terms  of  policy  devel- 
opment. It  is  likewise  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve that  one  arm  of  the  White  House 
has  no  input,  oversight,  or  relation- 
ship with  another.  Therefore,  it  is 
unwise  to  allow  our  ethics  laws  to  be 
potentially  abused  by  those  who  can 
exploit  a  loophole  in  our  statutes  and 
personally  profit  from  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  scenario.  Today, 
it  is  illegal  for  you  to  leave  a  policy 
recommending  position  in  the  Office 
of  the  Trade  Representative,  take  a 
consulting  job,  and  directly  lobby  your 
previous  peers  at  the  OTR  on  a  matter 
which  you  have  expertise  from  your 
previous  position.  However,  due  to  the 
way  the  law  is  written,  you  may  take 
your  lobby  effort  directly  to  the  White 
House  staff— or  vice  versa,  and  not  be 
subject  to  a  violation  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act. 

To  think  of  the  executive  branch— 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  one 
President  of  the  United  States— as  an 
independent  array  of  offices,  as  our 
ethics  statutes  would  suggest,  rubs 
hard  against  the  grain  of  a  responsible 
government.  President  Truman's 
quote— the  "buck  stops  here"— holds 
no  meaning  if  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  coordinated,  central  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Colorado  for  his  activity  in  this 
area.  I  urge  the  careful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2466.  A  bill  to  designate  a  segment 
of  the  Saline  Bayou  in  Louisiana  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SAUNE  BAYOD,  LA 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducting  legislation  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  Saline 
Bayou  in  Louisiana  as  a  component  of 
the  national  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 


Saline  Bayou  is  located  in  central 
Louisiana  and.  for  the  most  part,  is 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest. 

Saline  Bayou  is  generally  considered 
one  of  Louisiana's  most  scenic  and 
unique  streams.  During  the  1960'8  as 
canoeing  increased  in  popularity,  the 
Forest  Service  designated  and  main- 
tained the  segment  of  the  bayou  be- 
tween Cloud  Crossing  recreation  area 
and  State  Highway  156  as  a  river  float 
trip  area.  The  bayou,  with  its  placid 
moving  flow,  meandering  route,  black 
water  and  moss-draped  cypress  trees, 
is  very  picturesque.  The  upper  section 
is  characterized  by  towering  pines  and 
bottomland  hardwoods,  while  the 
lower  area  is  dotted  with  bald  cypress. 
There  is  diverse  wildlife  population  in 
the  area.  Deer  and  raccoon  are 
common.  Beaver  are  found  along  the 
lower  segments  of  the  bayou,  and 
bobcat  and  grey  fox  are  frequently 
seen.  Turkey,  cormorant,  several  spe- 
cies of  woodpecker  and  wood  duck,  and 
the  blue  heron  are  common  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  bayou. 

The  19-mile  segment  of  Saline 
Bayou  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saline  Bayou  leg- 
islation was  originally  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Jerry 
HucKABY.  It  passed  the  House  as  a 
part  of  H.R.  4350,  an  omnibus  bill  that 
deals  with  some  eight  rivers  or  river 
segments  all  over  the  country.  Senator 
Wallop,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water 
and  Resource  Conservation,  has  indi- 
cated that  he  would  prefer  to  hold 
hearings  on  individual  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  bills  rather  than  pursue  the  om- 
nibus approach  adopted  by  the  House. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Saline  Bayou  bill  at  this  time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
legislation.* 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S.  2468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen 
aviation  security  programs,  deter  acts 
of  terrorism  in  airports,  and  provide 
for  the  security  of  U.S.  citizens  travel- 
ing by  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

ANTITERRORISM  AND  AIR  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Antiterrorism 
and  Air  Security  Act  of  1986.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  strengthen  avia- 
tion security  programs,  deter  acts  of 
terrorism  in  airports  and  provide  for 
the  security  of  U.S.  citizens  traveling 
by  air. 

Mr.  President,  the  shocking  hijack- 
ing of  TWA  flight  847,  EgyptAlr  648, 
the  airport  massacres  In  Rome  and 
Vienna  and  the  bombing  of  TWA 
flight  840  underscores  the  necessity 
for  effective  security  at  airports  In  this 


country  as  well  as  abroad.  The  after- 
math of  these  bloody  terrorist  epi- 
sodes demonstrated  that  lax  airport 
security  may  have  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  terrorists  to  carry  out  their 
grim  mission  of  vengeance  and  death. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
must  take  a  lead  in  securing  Its  air- 
ports from  access  by  terrorists  and 
must  also  work  with  the  international 
community  to  prevent  the  loss  of  lives 
of  innocent  air  travelers  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists.  The  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  will  allow  this  Nation 
to  take  such  a  lead. 

The  Antiterrorism  and  Air  Security 
Act  of  1986  will  require  that  a  criminal 
history  check  be  conducted  on  any  air- 
line or  airport  employee  whose  duties 
permit  them  access  to  secured  areas  of 
airports  or  to  commercial  alrcrafts. 
The  bill  also  proposes  to  make  It  a 
Federal  crime  to  enter  airport  secured 
areas  without  authority.  The  latter 
provision  is  intended  to  deter  the  un- 
lawful circumvention  of  airport  securi- 
ty systems  as  well  as  the  unauthorized 
penetration  of  secure  areas  on  air- 
ports. Such  activity  must  be  forcefully 
proscribed  by  Federal  law  to  combat 
any  threat  of  terrorist  activity  against 
civil  aviation  In  this  country. 

This  bill  Is  drafted  to  dovetail  with 
the  existing  security  requirements  of 
sections  315  and  316  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  No- 
tably, security  requirements  would  be 
Imposed,  after  notice  and  comment, 
through  the  current  regulatory  struc- 
ture on  air  carriers  and  airport  opera- 
tors, as  appropriate.  As  is  the  case  cur- 
rently In  the  banking  and  securities 
trading  Industries,  the  er  ploying 
entity  would  directly  request  back- 
ground investigations.  FBI  centralized 
criminal  records  could  be  reviewed,  as 
appropriate,  but  information  would 
only  be  available  to  authorized  person- 
nel, and  only  for  employment  screen- 
ing purposes.  Background  information 
would  not  thereby  become  available  to 
the  public  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  molded 
from  S.  274.  the  Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  3,  1985. 
As  such,  the  bill  contains  specific  lan- 
guage to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  Individuals  to  be  fingerprinted. 
That  Is.  the  bill  specifically  directs  the 
Administrator  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  taking  of  fingerprints  and  for 
establishing  the  conditions  for  both 
using  the  information  and  limiting  the 
redisseminatlon  of  the  information 
provided  by  the  record  check  In  a 
manner  limited  to  the  purposes  con- 
tained In  the  act.  The  legislation  gives 
discretion  to  the  Administrator  to  Im- 
plement a  practical  program,  through 
regulation,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Because  of  the  Impor- 
tant due  process  and  privacy  interests 
of   prospective   employees,    It   Is   my 


belief  that  the  regulatlonB  prescribed 
by  the  Commiaslon  shall  contain  the 
following  minimum  requirements: 

First.  Individuals  who  are  asked  to 
submit  fingerprints  under  the  pro- 
gram win  be  notified  that  the  finger- 
prints will  be  used  to  nin  a  criminal 
history  records  check  through  the 
FBI; 

Second.  Individuals  who  are  subject 
to  fingerprinting  will  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  complete  and  cor- 
rect the  Information  contained  in  the 
FBI's  criminal  history  records  prior  to 
any  adverse  Job  action  being  taken; 
and 

Third.  The  administration  will  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  that  the  In- 
formation provided  will  only  be  used 
to  determine  whether  the  person  Is  fit 
to  be  given  access  to  airport  secured 
areas,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Finally,  the  bill  Includes  sense  of  the 
Congress  language  that  the  President 
should  undertake  discussions  with  any 
nation  which  U.S.  air  carriers  service 
and  U.S.  citizens  travel  to  and  from  by 
air,  to  encourage  such  nations  to  Im- 
plement similar  security  measures  as 
provided  for  In  this  act  to  combat  ter- 
rorism and  provide  security  for  air 
travel;  and  that  the  President  should 
encourage  U.S.  air  carriers  not  to  serv- 
ice any  nation  that  does  not  cooperate 
In  Increasing  airport  and  air  carrier  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  have  Interna- 
tional cooperation  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  coordination  of  the 
International  terrorist  network.  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  Increasing  air- 
port and  air  carrier  security  Is  particu- 
larly important  In  light  of  a  shocking 
development  which  recently  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Security  and  Terrorists, 
which  I  chair. 

Apparently,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  has  embarked  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  East  African  duty-free 
shops.  Intelligence  sources  have  con- 
firmed separately  that  the  PLO  has 
Invested  $500,000  in  a  duty-free  shop 
in  the  Dar  es  Salaam  airport  In  Tanza- 
nia. As  these  shops  are  normally  locat- 
ed "airslde."  the  goods  are  supplied  by 
trucks,  which  are  not  usually 
searched.  By  the  time  passengers  can 
buy  duty-free  items,  they  have  already 
passed  through  security  screening  and 
they  are  given  their  purchases  In 
sealed  bags,  which  are  not  searched 
before  embarkation. 

I  believe  that  these  developments 
could  have  a  profound  negative  Impact 
on  international  airport  security,  an 
Impact  which  could  be  countered  by 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  Is  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration,  will  help 
to  ensure  that  only  Individuals  who 
are  reliable  and  trustworthy  will  have 
access  to  the  secured  areas  of  our  air- 
ports. It  will  safeguard  the  security  of 
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the  United  States  and  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  by  protecting  our 
airports  from  infiltration  by  terrorists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessary  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2468 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antiterrorism  and 
Air  Security  Act  of  1986". 

PRE-EMPLOYIIENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  316  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  (49  U.S.C.  1357),  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"PRE-EMPLOYMENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

"(f)(1)  In  order  to  ensure  the  security  of 
aircraft  and  the  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo 
of  such  aircraft,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire by  regulation  that  any  person  em- 
ployed, or  to  be  employed,  in  a  position  in 
which  such  person  is  authorized,  or  may  au- 
thorize others,  access  to  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  aircraft,  or  to  secured  areas 
of  United  States  airports  serving  air  carriers 
or  foreign  air  carriers,  be  subjected  to  any 
investigation,  including  fingerprinting,  as 
the  Administrator  determines  necessary. 
Any  air  carrier,  foreign  air  carrier,  or  air- 
port operator  who  employs  such  persons,  or 
authorizes  or  contracts  for  the  services  of 
such  persons,  shall  take  actions  necessary  to 
ensure  that  any  investigation  required  by 
the  Administrator  is  performed. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  Administrator  requires  fin- 
gerprinting to  conduct  a  criminal  history 
records  check,  such  fingerprints  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  through  any  person  designat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  for  identification 
and  a  criminal  history  records  check.  The 
costs  of  any  identification  and  records  check 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  by  the  employer.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney 
General  may  provide  all  the  results  of  the 
records  check  to  any  person  designated  by 
the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to— 

"(i)  implement  procedures  for  the  taking 
of  fingerprints: 

"(ii)  establish  the  conditions  for  use  of  in- 
formation received  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  limit  the  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation, and  ensure  that  such  information  is 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  provided  in  this 
subsection:  and 

"(iii)  provide  individuals  subject  to  finger- 
printing the  right  to  complete  and  correct 
information  contained  in  the  criminal  histo- 
ry records  prior  to  any  final  adverse  action. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  disclosure  of  information  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  authorized  under  section  552a  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  is  not  a 


waiver  of  the  right  not  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest for  such  information  under  section 
552  of  such  title. 

"OHA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  no  air  carrier, 
foreign  air  carrier,  or  airport  operator  shall 
employ,  or  authorize  or  contract  for  the 
services  of,  any  person  in  duties  for  which  a 
pre-employment  investigation  is  required  by 
the  Administrator  and  which  include  access 
to  air  carrier  aircraft  or  foreign  air  carrier 
aircraft  or  secured  areas  of  United  States 
airports  serving  air  carriers  or  foreign  air 
carriers,  either  in  the  absence  of  such  an  In- 
vestigation or  if  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gation indicate  the  existence  of  a  factor  the 
Administrator  has  determined  to  warrant 
exclusion  from  access  to  such  aircraft  or  se- 
cured areas. 

"(B)  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  an  air  carri- 
er, foreign  air  carrier,  or  airport  operator  to 
employ  in  duties,  or  authorize  or  contract 
for  employment  in  duties,  that  include 
access  to  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
aircraft,  or  secured  areas  of  United  States 
airports  serving  air  carriers  or  foreign  air 
carriers,  a  person  for  whom  an  investigation 
under  this  subsection  has  not  been  conduct- 
ed, if  such  access  is  carried  out  pursuant  to 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Administrator  pro- 
viding for  escort  or  monitoring  of  such 
person,  while  so  temporarily  employed  on 
such  aircraft  or  in  such  secured  areas. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  jointly  establish  reasonable 
fees  and  charges  to  recover  the  costs  of  the 
United  States  in  administering  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  proportionately  credit  to  the 
appropriations  affected  any  moneys  collect- 
ed under  this  subsection.". 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  3.  Section  902  of  the  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1472),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
section (r)"  after  "inclusive,":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"SECURED  AREAS  OF  AIRPORTS 

"(r)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  enter  an  aircraft 
or  an  airport  area  that  serves  air  carriers  or 
foreign  air  carriers  contrary  to  security  re- 
quirements established  pursuant  to  section 
315  or  316  of  this  Act.  Upon  conviction 
thereof,  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one 
year  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(2)  If  any  person  violates  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  with  the  intent  to  commit 
in  the  aircraft  or  secured  area  an  act  pun- 
ishable as  a  felony  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  such  person  shall  be  subject  to  impris- 
onment for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  both.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act 
is  amended  under  the  heading  "Sec.  316.  Air 
Transportation  Security"  by  striking  out 
"(f)  Definition."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

"(f)  Pre-employment  investigations. 

"(g)  Definition.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Sec.  902. 
Criminal  penalties"  by  inseriing  after  the 
item  "(a)  Transporting  controlled  sub- 
stances without  airman  certificate."  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(r)  Secured  areas  of  airports.". 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 


Sec.  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congrefls 
that- 

(1)  the  President  should  undertake  discus- 
sions with  any  nation  which  United  States 
air  carriers  service  and  United  States  citi- 
zens travel  to  and  from  by  air,  to  encourage 
such  nation  to  implement  similar  security 
measures  as  provided  for  in  this  Act  to 
combat  terrorism  and  provide  security  for 
air  travel:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  encourage  United 
States  air  carriers  not  to  service  any  nation 
that  does  not  cooperate  in  increasing  air- 
port and  air  carrier  security  pursuant  to  dis- 
cussions initiated  under  paragraph  (1). 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19, 1986. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
strengthen  aviation  security  programs." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
the  Department's  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA)  with  added  authority  and  ca- 
pabilities to  conduct  aviation  security  pro- 
grams. The  United  States'  aviation  security 
program  has  provided  a  high  level  of  securi- 
ty to  the  traveling  public  over  the  past  two 
decades  and  continues  to  do  so.  It  serves  as 
a  model  for  nations  throughout  the  world 
that  are  seeking  to  deal  with  increasing  ter- 
rorist threats.  As  good  as  this  system  is, 
however,  we  continue  to  seek  improvements. 

Wc  have  concluded  that  additional  protec- 
tion could  be  provided  the  traveling  public 
by  requiring  employee  background  investi- 
gations by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  air- 
line and  airport  employees  whose  duties 
permit  them  access  to  secured  areas  on  air- 
ports or  to  commercial  aircraft.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  House  Report  No.  99-299, 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  last  October.  We  also  propose  to 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  enter  airport  se- 
cured areas  without  authority. 

Our  proposal  is  drafted  to  dovetail  with 
the  existing  security  requirements  of  Sec- 
tions 315  and  316  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (the  FAAct).  Nota- 
bly, security  requirements  would  be  im- 
posed, after  notice  and  comment,  through 
the  current  regulatory  structure  on  air  car- 
riers and  airport  operators,  as  appropriate. 
As  is  the  case  currently  in  the  banking  and 
securities  trading  industries,  the  employing 
entity  would  request  background  investiga- 
tions directly.  FBI  centralized  criminal 
records  could  be  reviewed,  as  appropriate, 
but  Information  would  only  be  available  to 
authorized  personnel,  and  only  for  employ- 
ment screening  purposes.  Background  Infor- 
mation would  not  thereby  become  available 
to  the  public  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  minimize 
the  costs  of  this  proposal  on  the  industry 
and  the  federal  agencies  conducting  Investi- 
gations. A  query  with  the  FBI  Involving  a 
fingerprint  check,  for  example,  costs  about 
$14.00.  and  we  propose  to  make  actual  costs 
reimbursable  to  the  appropriations  account 
of  the  federal  agency  incurring  costs  of  In- 
vestigation and  reporting.  To  reduce  these 
charges  to  the  industry,  we  have  Included 
authority  to  permit  use  of  an  "escort 
system "  that  would  allow  properly  cleared 
personnel  to  oversee  and  supervise  access  of 


uncleared  personnel  to  secured  areas  or  air- 
craft In  controlled  circumstances.  The 
actual  numbers  of  employees  involved  and 
the  degree  of  investigation  needed  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty  until  rulemaking  is 
undertaken  and  comment  has  been  received 
from  affected  parties. 

In  the  case  of  our  proposal  to  make  unau- 
thorized access  to  airport  secure  areas  a  fed- 
eral criminal  offense,  this  prohibition  would 
be  effective  upon  enactment  without  rule- 
making. We  propose  to  make  entry  a  misde- 
meanor, except  that  entry  with  intent  to 
commit  a  federal  or  state  felony  would  then 
constitute  a  felony.  This  provision  is  Intend- 
ed to  deter  the  unlawful  circumvention  of 
airport  screening  systems  as  well  as  the  un- 
authorized penetration  of  secure  areas  on 
airports.  Such  activity  should  be  forcefully 
proscribed  by  federal  law  to  combat  any 
threat  of  terrorist  activity  against  civil  avia- 
tion In  this  country. 

In  regard  to  enforcement  of  the  new  avia- 
tion security  regulations  which  will  result 
from  this  legislation,  I  would  stress  the  im- 
portance of  scheduling  hearings  and  taking 
action  on  my  September  5,  1985.  proposal  to 
Increase  civil  penalty  authority  underlying 
the  non-economic  titles  of  the  FAAct  (Intro- 
duced as  S.  1750  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Kassebaum).  The  proposal  would  increase 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  per  violation  the  civil 
penalty  for  most  violations  of  the  FAAct  by 
conunerclal  operators.  The  existing  penal- 
ties are  outdated,  and  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  update  them  now  to  make  en- 
forcement of  the  new  security  provisions  I 
propose  as  effective  as  possible. 

I  urge  you  to  act  promptly  on  this  propos- 
al. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  restrict 
the  examination  of  children  who 
apply  for  naturalization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

STREAMLINING  THE  NATURALIZATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  In  order  to  prevent  the 
traditional  practice  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  of 
holding  preliminary  hearings  or  ex- 
aminations for  alien  children  whose 
parents  are  United  States  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans want  to  adopt  a  child.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  choice  are  legion.  The 
effect  Is  that  the  adoption  process  In 
this  country  is  usually  long  and  gruel- 
ing. Given  the  Increasing  number  of 
couples  who  have  not  been  able  to 
adopt  an  American  born  child,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  couples,  anxious  to 
experience  the  pleasures  of  raising  a 
child,  are  choosing  to  adopt  a  child 
born  in  a  foreign  country. 

Once  these  children  are  tulopted, 
they  are  due  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  an  American  bom  child.  Of 
course,  because  they  were  bom  in  a 


foreign  country,  these  adopted  chil- 
dren must  be  naturalized  as  United 
States  citizens. 

The  naturalization  process  for  minor 
children,  Mr.  President,  Is  meant  as  a 
formality  only.  According  to  current 
law,  adopted  children  are  eligible  for 
naturalization  Immediately  following 
their  adoption  and  lawful  admission  to 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  establish  any  particular 
period  of  residence.  And,  if  they  are  of 
"tender  years,"  they  may  be  presumed 
to  be  of  "good  moral  character,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States." 

Unfortunately,  the  INS  Is  not  adher- 
ing to  these  polices.  These  adopted 
children— frequently  Infants— and 

their  parents  are  forced  to  go  through 
a  lengthy,  demanding  naturalization 
process,  which  includes  preliminary 
hearings,  or  examinations,  which  are 
supposed  to  l>e  used  to  determine  their 
character.  Imagine  the  hardship  these 
hearings  cause  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren: The  parents,  who  only  want  to 
accept  these  new  children  Into  their 
homes  and  make  them  feel  welcome; 
the  children,  strangers  In  a  new  land 
and  a  new  family,  who  only  want  to  be 
accepted  in  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  of  this  hear- 
ing process  from  several  of  my  constl- 
tutents,  who  told  repeated  tales  of  de- 
layed, anguishing  proceedings.  One 
such  constituent  received  her  baby  in 
December,  1981.  She  filed  Application 
to  File  a  Petition  for  Naturalization  on 
Behalf  of  a  Child  (Form  N402)  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1983,  had  a  preliminary  hearing 
on  April  18,  1984.  She  Is  still  waiting 
for  the  final  hearing.  In  other  words, 
her  child  has  been  In  the  United 
States  for  more  than  4  years  and  Is 
still  not  a  citizen.  Others  have  waited 
even  longer.  All  describe  the  difficul- 
ties of  commuting  with  their  small 
children  to  distant  locations. 

On  behalf  of  these  constituents, 
members  of  my  staff  Investigated  the 
relevant  section  of  the  Code  in  order 
to  find  the  basis  for  these  preliminary 
hearings  for  children,  Mr.  President, 
my  staff  could  find  no  specific  require- 
ment for  these  preliminary  examina- 
tions, because,  of  course,  there  Is  none. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  children  of 
tender  years  who  are  adopted  by 
American  parents  are  already  pre- 
sumed In  the  law  to  be  of  suitable 
character  to  be  naturalized.  The  pre- 
liminary hearings  are  therefore  super- 
fluous. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  beyond  me  what 
the  INS  hopes  to  determine  from 
these  hearings.  It  Is  clearly  not  to  de- 
termine if  an  Infant  or  a  minor  child  Is 
of  good  moral  character  or  adheres  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Fre- 
quently these  children  are  not  even 
old  enough  to  talk— at  least  when  the 
process  starts. 


Mr.  President,  I  contacted  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
with  this  Information  and  asked  them 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  prelimi- 
nary naturalization  hearing  require- 
ment for  adopted  children.  In  their  re- 
sponse, the  INS  Indicated  that  there 
are  two  reasons.  First,  these  hearings 
were  not  held  to  fulfill  any  specific  re- 
quirement In  the  law.  but  rather  to  fill 
a  perceived  need  to  ensure  the  Identity 
of  the  child  being  naturalized.  They 
stated,  however,  that  this  could  be  ac- 
companied at  the  final  naturalization 
hearing  and  that  they  were  reevaluat- 
ing this  policy  with  an  eye  toward  lim- 
iting It. 

According  to  the  INS,  the  second 
reason  why  these  interviews  are  being 
held  is  that  many  parents  want  their 
children  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  works  and 
would  be  disappointed  if  no  prelimi- 
nary appearance  was  required.  But 
from  the  experience  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  President,  these  procedures 
are  having  Just  the  opposite  result. 
The  Interminable  delays  and  appear- 
ances make  the  Govenunent  look  like 
a  cold  and  impervious  bureaucracy, 
rather  than  an  institution  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
me  to  require  these  hearings  for  all 
adopted  children.  I  believe  they  cause 
undue  hardship  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren alike,  and  the  agonizing  delays 
aggravate  what  Is  surely  a  very  trau- 
matic period  of  adjustment.  I  agree 
with  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  that  the  preliminary  hear- 
ings should  be  severely  limited.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  do  so.  This  bill  will  exempt 
from  interview  all  parents  and  chil- 
dren where  the  children  are  age  14  or 
under,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
INS  believes  that  fraud  is  a  likelihood. 
And  In  cases  where  the  children  are 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  18.  Inter- 
views would  be  required  only  In  cases 
where  the  Attorney  General  has  di- 
rected that  they  be  held. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
amends  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  In  order  to  correct  a  quirk 
In  the  naturalization  process.  It  will 
benefit  many  Americans  by  facilitat- 
ing the  adoption  of  foreign  children, 
and  It  win  hurt  no  one.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  this  worthwhile 
effort, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2469 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 332(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  therof  "(aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  no  examination  under  this 
subsection  may  be  made  of  a  child  under  18 
years  of  age  unless— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  without  such  examination  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  fraud:  or 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  a  child  15  years  of  age 
or  older,  but  under  18  years  of  age.  the  At- 
torney General  specifically  requires  such 
examination.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.  2470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  duty  on  men- 
thol feedstocks:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION  or  DUTY  ON  KENTHOL  FEEDSTOCKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  further  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  certain  men- 
thol feedstocks.  These  feedstocks  are 
utilized  by  domestic  manufacturers  to 
produce  synthetic  menthol.  A  duty  is 
imposed  on  these  chemicals  when  they 
are  imported  to  the  United  States 
from  West  Germany.  Since  there  are 
no  domestic  industries  that  produce 
these  particular  feedstocks,  this  duty 
affords  no  protection  to  any  chemical 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  To 
the  contrary,  it  imposes  an  unneces- 
sary economic  burden  on  the  United 
States  menthol  industry  by  increasing 
production  costs. 

To  relieve  this  unnecessary  burden,  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  1983  to  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  duty  on  menthol 
chemicals.  That  legislation  was  ulti- 
mately incorporated  into  the  Miscella- 
neous Tariff  Act  of  1984  which  became 
law  in  October  1984.  It  provided  for 
the  suspension  of  this  duty  until  De- 
cember 31,  1987. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  facing 
our  domestic  menthol  industry,  has 
worsened  since  1984.  There  are  stil  no 
American  producers  of  menthol  feed- 
stocks. The  American  menthol  indus- 
try must  import  crucial  raw  materials, 
and  compete  with  highly  subsidized, 
cheaply  produced  menthol  products  in 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  1984, 
the  market  price  for  the  finished  men- 
thol product  was  $10.70  per  pound. 
The  projected  market  price  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1986  is  less  than  $6 
per  pound.  The  decline  in  market 
prices  is  due  to  foreign  countries 
which  subsidize  and  protect  their  men- 
thol producers.  This  decline  in  prices 
has  had  a  severe  impact  on  our  domes- 
tic industry.  The  United  States  only 
has  one  domestic  manufacturer  of 
menthol.  This  producer  has  suffered  a 
40  percent  drop  in  operating  profits 
from  1985  to  1986.  Despite  eroding 
profits,  this  company  has  managed  to 
maintain  its  market  share  over  the 
past  few  years.  However,  if  the  suspen- 


sion of  this  duty  is  not  extended,  the 
future  of  domestic  menthol  produc- 
tion looks  bleak. 

This  bill  would  simply  extend  the 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  menthol 
feedstocks  for  5  more  years,  until  De- 
cember 31,  1992.  It  would  permit  the 
continued  receipt  of  the  particular 
feedstocks  necessary  to  produce  men- 
thol without  paying  a  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  bill  will 
not  solve  all  the  numerous  trade  diffi- 
culties faced  by  our  domestic  produc- 
ers. However,  it  would  allow  at  least 
one  domestic  industry  the  opportunity 
to  compete  against  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  will  help  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can menthol  industry  and  many  Amer- 
ican jobs.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  2471.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General  in  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

IMPROVED  NUCLEAR  STANDARDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Improved  Nu- 
clear Standards  Act.  This  legislation 
addresses  concerns  vital  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  every  American  living 
near  a  nuclear  facility. 

The  accident  at  the  Chernobyl  Nu- 
clear Power  Station  has  shown  us  that 
the  possiblity  of  a  serious  radioactive 
release  at  a  nuclear  facility  is  not  the- 
oretical. It  has  underscored  the  need 
to  look  for  ways  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
powerplants  use  the  safest  possible 
design,  construction  methods,  operat- 
ing techniques,  and  evacuation  plans. 
This  includes  assurances  that  laws  cur- 
rently on  the  books  are  adhered  to, 
and  modifications  to  the  law  which 
can  further  assure  our  citizens  the 
safety  to  which  they  are  entitled  are 
made  as  soon  as  new  information  or 
improved  methods  become  available. 

The  Soviet  Union  flatly  ignored  the 
right  of  its  citizens  to  live  in  a  free  and 
safe  society.  We  must  be  sure  that  this 
never  happens  here. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  contains  five  main  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  creates  the  position  of  in- 
spector general  at  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  This  position  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  President 
will  be  required  to  appoint  a  candidate 
with  expertise  in  nuclear  safety  issues. 
It  combines  functions  currently  per- 
formed by  two  offices  at  the  NRC:  the 
Office  of  Inspector  and  Auditor,  and 
the  Office  of  Investigations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  authority  pro- 
vided all  other  inspectors  general, 
such  as  management  and  efficiency 
audit  responsibilities,  the  NRC  inspec- 
tor general  also  will  have  the  author- 
ity  and   responsibility   to   review   all 


safety  procedures  at  the  NRC  to 
ensure  that  the  best  available  stand- 
ards are  being  met.  The  inspector  gen- 
eral will  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
these  standards.  He/she  also  will  be 
authorized  to  propose  new  regulations 
and  modifications  to  existing  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
public  safety. 

Second,  it  expands  the  role  of  the  in- 
spector general  currently  at  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
allow  him  to  review  standards  and  pro- 
cedures regarding  emergency  evacu- 
ation plans  for  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties, and  for  both  the  inspector  gener- 
al and  the  Director  of  FEMA  to  make 
recommendations  directly  to  Congress 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  these  stand- 
ards and  procedures  and  their  imple- 
mentation. 

Third,  it  requires  FEMA  to  conduct 
an  annual  test  of  the  evacuation  plan 
for  each  operating  nuclear  power  facil- 
ity in  the  United  States.  Currently, 
these  tests  are  conducted  once  every  2 
years,  even  though  once-a-year  tests 
were  the  standard  until  last  year. 

Fourth,  it  requires  that,  as  part  of 
the  licensing  procedure  for  any  com- 
mercial nuclear  facility,  FEMA  must 
make  a  finding  that  the  public  safety 
can  be  assured  by  the  evacuation  plan. 
This  finding  also  will  be  required  after 
each  annual  test.  If  FEMA  cannot 
make  this  finding,  then  the  plant  must 
cease  operation  until  corrective  meas- 
ures have  been  taken,  until  a  new  test 
has  been  conducted,  and  until  the 
finding  that  public  safety  can  be  as- 
sured has  been  made.  This  provision  is 
particularly  applicable  to  Shoreham, 
the  controversial  nuclear  powerplant 
on  Long  Island  in  New  York,  where 
FEMA's  report  contains  no  such  find- 
ing, and  for  which  the  NRC  will  be 
making  its  licensing  decision  without  a 
recommendation  from  FEMA. 

Fifth,  it  requires  that  utilities  bear 
all  non-Federal  costs  associated  with 
the  annual  testing  of  emergency  evac- 
uation plans.  Currently,  large  costs  are 
often  borne  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  citizens 
live  in  fear.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a 
justified  fear.  Americans  question 
whether  what  happened  at  Chernobyl 
could  happen  here.  By  passage  of  this 
act,  we  can  take  a  major  step  toward 
reassuring  our  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Improved  Nu- 
clear Standards  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


8. 2471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Improved  Nuclear 
Standards  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  OPPICE  OP  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  IN  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission."  before  "the  Small  Business 
Administration"  in  section  2(1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (M) 
and  (N)  of  section  9(a)(1)  as  subparagraphs 
(N)  and  (O),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (L)  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(N)  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  offices  of  that  agency  referred  to 
as  the  'Office  of  Inspector  and  Auditor'  and 
the  'Office  of  Investigations':"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "Transporta- 
tion" in  section  11(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma; 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission."  before 
"as  the  case"  in  such  section; 

(6)  by  inserting  "the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission."  before  "the  Small  Business 
Administration  "  In  section  11(2);  and 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  section  8A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  INSPEC- 
TOR GENERAL  OP  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

"Sec.  8B.  (a)  Each  individual  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  shall,  In  addi- 
tion to  having  the  qualifications  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  3(a),  have  expertise  In 
nuclear  safety. 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  authority  provided  by  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  have  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to— 

"(1)  review  all  nuclear  safety  procedures 
carried  out  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  ensure  that  the  best  available  nu- 
clear safety  standards  are  used; 

"(2)  propose  regulations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  public  safety:  and 

"(3)  prepare  and  transmit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
quacy  of  nuclear  safety  procedures  used  In 
the  United  States.". 

ADDITIONAL  DtTTIES  FOR  THE  INSPECTOR  GENER- 
AL OP  THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 

Sec.  3.  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
review  standards  and  procedures  for  emer- 
gency evacuation  plans  for  nuclear  power 
facilities,  and  both  the  FEMA  Inspector 
General  and  the  Diretor  of  FEMA  shall 
make  recommendations  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  adequacy  of,  and  the 
Implementation  of,  such  standards  and  pro- 
cedures. 

TESTS  OP  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY  NUCLEAR  ACCIDENT  EVACUATION 
PLANS  AND  SUSPENSION  OP  LICENSE  BY  THE 
NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION  FOR  COM- 
MERCIAL NUCLEAR  FACILITIES  WITH  UNSAFE 
EVACUATION  PLANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  conduct  an 
annual  test  of  the  evacuation  plan  for  each 


ope  "ting  nuclear  power  facility  in  the 
United  States,  including  facilities  not  li- 
censed by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  As  a  part  of  the  annual  test  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  each  operating  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  facility  licensed  under 
chapter  10  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  which  shall— 

(A)  certify  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  that  the  evacuation  plan  for 
such  facility  assures  public  safety;  or 

(B)  report  findings  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  that  the  evacuation  plan 
for  such  facility  does  not  assure  public 
safety. 

(3)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  suspend  the  license  of  any  facility  sub- 
ject to  a  report  under  paragraph  (2)(B) 
until  such  time  as  the  facility  can  certify 
that  the  evacuation  plan  for  such  facility  as- 
sures public  safety.  A  facility  subject  to  a 
suspended  license  under  paragraph  (2)(B) 
may  request  a  retest  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  for  pur- 
poses of  certification  of  public  safety  at  any 
time  after  suspension  of  the  license. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  grant  of  a  license  re- 
quired for  any  commercial  nuclear  power  fa- 
cility licensed  pursuant  to  chapter  10  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
that  the  evacuation  plan  for  such  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  facility  assures  public 
safety. 

(2)  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  such  facili- 
ty receives  a  certification  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  The  owner  of  a  commercial  nuclear 
power  facility  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  non-Federal  costs  associated 
with  any  test  of  the  evacuation  plan  for 
such  facility  carried  out  under  this  section.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  require 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  western  regional  export  licensing 
office;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

WESTERN  REGIONAL  EXPORT  LICENSING  OFFICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a 
western  regional  office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration. At  present,  there  is  one 
office,  located  in  Washington,  DC, 
that  Is  responsible  for  issuing  all 
export  licenses.  I  am  proposing  that  a 
second  export  office  be  established  in 
the  western  region  that  will  also  oper- 
ate under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  17.8. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  will 
have  the  authority  to  issue  export  li- 
censes for  all  controlled  products  and 
commodities  for  export  as  designated 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

I  am  introducing  this  measure  to  al- 
leviate the  enormous  administrative 
burdens  the  current  licensing  system 
places  upon  American  businesses.  This 
proposal  deals  with  only  part  of  the 
problem:  The  administrative  proce- 
dures businesses  must  contend  with  to 
obtain  an  export  license.  The  source  of 


many  licensing  problemB  stem  from 
U.S.  export  control  policy— the  stat- 
utes and  regulations  that  govern  U.S. 
products  for  export.  Export  control 
policy  has  a  major  Impact  on  U.S. 
competitiveness.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
the  administrative  and  competitive 
burden  on  exporters  through  stricter 
licensing  requirements,  export  con- 
trols, and  total  embargoes.  I  support 
export  controls  on  conunercial  goods 
and  technologies  when  these  items 
have  critical  military  significance  and 
are  not  otherwise  available  to  con- 
trolled countries.  But  I  vigorously 
oppose  controls  that  impair  our  ability 
to  compete  in  worldwide  markets  and 
do  not  provide  a  comparable  national 
security  benefit.  I  tmi  currently  ex- 
ploring changes  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  that  will  address  the  sub- 
stantive concerns  of  U.S.  exporters.  I 
will  be  seeking  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  those  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  situation  and  intend  to 
embody  the  results  in  subsequent  leg- 
islation. 

The  administrative  burdens  we  place 
upon  U.S.  exporters  is  substantial.  In 
fiscal  year  1985,  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  Office  of  Export  Adminis- 
tration received  125,000  license  re- 
quests. Twenty-five  percent  came  from 
my  hom«>  State  of  California.  The  fast- 
est growing  markets  for  high-technolo- 
gy products  are  the  newly  industrializ- 
ing economies  on  the  Pacific  rim.  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  States  can 
be  expected  to  be  on  the  leading  edge 
of  capturing  those  markets.  The 
export  potential  In  this  area  Is  enor- 
mous. Demand  from  the  modernizing 
Asian  countries  for  electronic  technol- 
ogy Is  expected  to  grow  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  These  facts  alone  justi- 
fy a  Department  of  Commerce  export 
licensing  presence  on  the  west  coast. 

The  President's  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  estimated 
that  the  combined  export  licensing 
costs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Defense,  State,  and  Energy  was 
$30  million  in  1984.  It  estimated  that 
industry's  annual  expenditure  was  $35 
to  $40  million.  One-third  of  this  ex- 
penditure was  due  to  controls  Imposed 
upon  United  States  business  with  re- 
spect to  our  COCOM  partners— a 
group  of  15  countries  that  cooperate 
in  restricting  strategic  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  bloc 
or  controlled  countries.  The  Commis- 
sion also  noted  that  licensing  delays 
for  exports  of  generally  allowable 
technology  to  non-COCOM  nations 
averaged  4  to  6  months  In  the  United 
States.  That  delay  was  2  months  In 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
1  month  In  Japan.  As  these  numbers 
show,  the  competitive  disadvantage  to 
the  United  States  is  clear. 

With  a  staff  of  only  280  individuals, 
we  require  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
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ministration  to  handle  not  only  tens  of 
thousands  of  licensing  requests— a 
number  that  is  steadily  increasing— 
but.  in  addition,  require  that  it  issue 
and  monitor  multiple-transaction  li- 
censes, issue  commodity  classification 
rulings,  and  provide  interpretive 
advice  on  a  complex  regulatory 
scheme.  Although  the  staffing  level 
has  increased  at  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  we 
have  placed  upon  it. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
aware  of  many  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  licensing  process  and  has  made 
considerable  improvements  in  the 
processing  time  for  license  applica- 
tions—even in  the  wake  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget  cuts.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  Administration,  Dr. 
Paul  Preedenberg,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Trade  Administra- 
tion, testified  that  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1986,  the  average 
processing  time  for  a  free  world  case 
was  21  days.  For  exports  to  COCOM 
member  countries,  the  cases  are  being 
processed  on  average  in  2  weeks.  I 
note,  however,  that  these  time  periods 
do  not  reflect  either  the  time  to  log  in 
an  application  or  the  time  to  mail  a  li- 
cense after  it  has  been  validated.  This 
adds  days— even  weeks— to  the  total 
processing  time.  If  a  referral  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  required  or 
there  are  questions  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  an  item,  for  example,  this 
can  add  months  to  the  processing 
time.  My  intent  in  pointing  this  out  is 
not  to  undercut  the  achievements  and 
real  improvements  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  but  to  emphasize  that 
the  improvements  may  be  overstated 
and  highlights  the  need  to  make  fur- 
ther inroads  in  expediting  the  licens- 
ing process.  Although  it  is  true  that 
we  have  reduced  the  time  it  takes  for 
businesses  to  obtain  a  routine  license, 
we  still  must  compete  with  nations 
like  Japan,  Canada,  France,  or  Great 
Britain  that  have  virtually  no  waiting 
period. 

Other  hidden  delays  arise  when  ap- 
plications are  returned  for  incomplete 
information.  When  licensing  personnel 
determine  a  license  application  is  defi- 
cient in  any  respect,  for  example,  that 
a  form  lacks  one  or  more  required  de- 
tails, the  license  is  not  held  until  the 
applicant  is  notified  and  asked  to 
submit  corrected  documentation.  In- 
stead, the  entire  license  application  is 
returned  without  action  to  the  appli- 
cant by  mail.  The  application  may 
have  been  lodged  at  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration  for  weeks 
before  any  review,  and  it  may  take  sev- 
eral more  weeks  for  the  rejected  appli- 
cation to  be  processed,  mailed,  and  re- 
ceived by  an  applicant  in  the  United 
States.  The  situation  for  a  foreign  ap- 
plication for  a  reexport  request  can  be 


much  worse.  Licensing  documents  des- 
tined for  foreign  applicants  generally 
are  sent  by  diplomatic  pouch  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  which  then  mails  them 
to  the  applicant— a  process  that  can 
take  an  additional  5  or  6  weeks. 

Unfortunately,  these  delays  occur  all 
too  frequently.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce returned  without  action  20,673 
licenses — or  in  one  out  of  seven  cases. 
We  often  fail  to  recognize  the  costs  in- 
volved in  handling  incomplete  applica- 
tions in  this  way— costs  accrue  to  both 
the  exporter  and  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. The  loss  of  several  months 
time  to  a  business  in  this  rejection 
process  can  create  a  commercial  emer- 
gency where  one  did  not  otherwise 
exist.  And  since  the  Office  of  Export 
Licensing  treats  -the  resubmitted  li- 
cense as  a  new  license,  it  must  incur 
startup  costs  for  that  application  all 
over  again.  Better  communication  and 
better  access  to  licensing  officials 
could  help  improve  efficiency. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  exporter  is  often  unable  to  estab- 
lish meaninful  contact  with  the  re- 
viewing agency  to  obtain  guidance 
about  either  the  prospects  for  a  favor- 
able licensing  decision  or  the  manner 
in  which  an  application  should  be  pre- 
pared. 

I  believe  a  west  coast  licensing  office 
could  improve  public  access  to  licens- 
ing officials  so  that  businesses  that 
want  to  export  can  receive  timely 
advice  on  whether  an  item  can  be  ex- 
ported. As  a  general  policy,  the  Office 
of  Export  Administration  does  not 
issue  what  it  calls  "hunting  licenses." 
By  this  it  means  a  license  to  export 
based  "merely"  on  a  business  inquiry 
or  a  person's  desire  to  obtain  foreign 
business.  There  must  be  an  "order" 
fro»>i  a  foreign  person  or  firm  for  a 
particular  product  or  technical  data 
before  the  export  licensing  office  will 
consider  any  business'  application.  I 
find  this  attitude  astounding.  We 
should  be  welcoming  potential  export- 
ers with  open  arms  and  make  it  con- 
venient for  U.S.  businesses  that  want 
to  make  money  overseas.  Yet,  we  ask 
business  to  spend  considerable  time 
and  resources  to  obtain  orders  over- 
seas when  they  do  not  even  know  if 
they  will  be  permitted  to  export  their 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, but  I  find  this  lack  of  access 
unacceptable.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  aggressively  helping 
our  exporters.  We  must  recognize  how 
much  we  hurt  U.S.  exporters  by  these 
actions  and  the  numerous  ways  we  un- 
dermine our  own  competitiveness.  I 
am  talking  about  an  attitude.  I  am 
talking  about  providing  a  disincentive 
to  U.S.  exporters  that  want  to  do  busi- 
ness overseas.  I  am  talking  about 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  small- 
and     medium-sized     high-technology 


businesses  to  export.  In  the  long  run. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
the  global  competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 
high-technology  industries. 

In  part,  the  Commerce  Department's 
closed-door  policy  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  scare  time  of  its 
limited  number  of  licensing  officers 
and  other  policy  personnel  for  actual 
review  of  license  applications.  The  end 
result  of  this  policy,  however,  is  often 
inefficiency  and  delay.  Exporters  have 
difficulty  in  negotiating  satisfactory 
conditions  for  approval  of  a  license 
and  in  determining  what  supporting 
technical  or  other  information  is  re- 
quired for  speedy  evaluation  of  an  ap- 
plication. If  we  would  foster  communi- 
cation and  a  front  door  approach  to 
the  problems,  we  could  reiduce  these 
dcl&vs 

All  of  the  difficulties  I  have  de- 
scribed are  aggravated  by  an  over- 
loaded licensing  system  that  creates 
problems  for  applicants  and  licensing 
officials  alike.  I  believe  that  maintain- 
ing a  west  coast  Office  of  Export  Li- 
censing would  improve  the  office's 
review  function  for  western  exporters. 
It  would  certainly  improve  public 
access  to  licensing  officials  so  that 
businesses  that  want  to  export  can  re- 
ceive timely  advice  on  whether  an  item 
can  be  exported. 

The  Federal  Government's  attitude 
toward  its  exporters  and  potential  ex- 
porters is  inexcusable.  We  should  be 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  our 
exporters  produce  wealth.  But  we  con- 
stantly throw  obstacles  before  our 
competitive  businesses  when  they  try 
to  export  overseas.  Mr.  President,  we 
shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  every  step 
of  the  way.  We  are  strangling  export- 
ers with  redtape.  bureaucracies,  Incon- 
sistent policies,  and  a  stubborn  unwill- 
ingness to  support  our  own  people.  We 
tell  businesses  they  must  fill  out  nu- 
merous forms,  get  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  that  may, 
in  turn,  need  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  State,  or  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Not  only  that,  but  should  the 
company  that  received  the  U.S.  prod- 
uct want  to  export  to  another  compa- 
ny, it  must  ask  the  permission  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  are  the  only 
Cocom  member  that  legally  enforces 
export  controls  over  a  licensed  item 
after  it  has  been  exported. 

Because  trade  has  never  been  a  cen- 
^tral  part  of  our  domestic  economic 
)  policy,  we  do  not  look  at  the  problems 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  exporter;  we 
do  not  look  at  the  problems  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  competitor.  More 
often  than  not,  trade  takes  a  backseat 
behind  every  other  consideration. 

My  proposal  is  straightforward:  Tell 
our  businesses  that  we  are  with  them. 
Provide  them  with  the  bare  essen- 
tials—decent access  to  a  licensing  proc- 
ess that  the  U.S.  Govenunent  requires 


of  them.  We  can  send  business  a  mes- 
sage that  we  want  them  to  succeed 
and  that  we  will  help  in  any  way  possi- 
ble. 

To  a  California  business  executive 
the  message  is  just  the  opposite. 
Washington  is  light  years  away.  Not 
only  does  it  often  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  Pacific  has  surpassed  the  Atlantic 
in  terms  of  trade,  but  it  must  be  forced 
to  respond  to  the  business  needs  of  the 
west  coast.  Last  year,  for  example,  as 
part  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
update,  we  had  to  require  that  the 
Office  of  Export  Licensing  remain 
open  to  accommodate  the  time  differ- 
ence between  the  east  and  the  west 
coasts.  We  should  not  have  to  legislate 
these  changes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  work  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

When  sui  eastern-based  business 
runs  into  a  licensing  snag,  it  takes  half 
a  day  to  fly  down  to  Washington  to  re- 
solve it.  Well,  that  is  often  prohibitive 
for  someone  from  California.  It  is  ex- 
pensive, it  is  time  consuming,  and  it  is 
unfair.  It  particularly  hurts  small-  and 
medium-size  businesses  that  cannot 
afford  to  hire  a  Washington  attorney 
to  resovle  those  snags. 

I  believe  a  western  regional  office 
can  be  established  using  existing  re- 
sources and  the  existing  Commerce  re- 
gional office  structure.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve many  time-saving  efficiencies 
could  be  implemented  now  to  decrease 
processing  times  for  licenses.  As  world 
leaders  in  the  field  of  technology,  we 
should  use  some  of  this  technology  for 
our  own  good.  When  a  license  has 
been  granted,  for  example,  a  Com- 
merce district  office  could  be  notified 
electronically  within  minutes  and  the 
paperwork  released  at  the  other  end. 
This  could  save  days  of  delay  and 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  business 
involved.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  think  of  the 
bottom  line  in  this  way. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  initiative  to  create 
an  export  licensing  office  in  the  west- 
em  region.  It  is  a  step  we  can  take  to 
reverse  a  closed-door  export  policy  and 
one  that  could  make  a  real  difference 
in  the  way  Americans  do  business 
overseas. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 
S.  2473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  re- 
garding the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  established  by  that  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

REESTABLISHING  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  measure  with  Sena- 
tor HOLLINGS,  that  would  reestablish  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil under  the  authority  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


From  1958  to  1973,  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Coimcil  planned 
and  coordinated  U.S.  space  activities. 
The  Council  centered  responsibility, 
provided  continuity  and  consistency  of 
advice,  and  established  a  recognized 
procedure  for  considering  the  views  of 
affected  government  agencies.  More 
importantly,  the  Council  developed  a 
comprehensive  space  program  and 
fixed  responsibility  so  that  there  was  a 
clear  understanding  by  each  agency  as 
to  where  its  authority  began  and 
ended  and  also  how  the  sum  of  the 
agency  programs  added  up  to  a  total 
U.S.  Space  Program. 

One  would  hope  that  the  present 
system  of  policymaking  within  the 
Senior  Interagency  Group  on  Space 
tSIG  Space],  a  Cabinet  level  council 
made  up  of  representatives  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  dealing  with  space 
matters,  would  be  effective.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  membership— NASA,  Com- 
merce. State.  Transportation.  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
DOD,  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil—this group  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  what  we  had  hoped 
for. 

In  light  of  the  serious  situation  that 
currently  exists  as  a  resuJt  of  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Challenger,  Titan  34D,  and 
Delta  launch  systems,  timely  decisions 
are  required,  decisions  that  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  Space  Program  and  the  leader- 
ship position  of  the  United  States.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  national  space 
policy  formulation  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Interagency  mechanisms  such 
as  SIG  Space,  which  has  been  ineffec- 
tive In  the  past,  are  inappropriate  In 
the  present.  The  challenges  to  the 
space  program  In  1986  are  as  critical  as 
they  were  In  1958;  and  as  was  the  case 
In  1958,  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  should  be  reestablished 
In  1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  In- 
troducing today  In  the  Senate  would 
reinstate  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  In  the  Office  of  the 
President  under  the  direction  of  the 
Vice  President.  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  consist  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, Transportation,  Commerce,  and 
NASA.  Alternates  to  these  principals 
only  would  be  allowed  if  the  individual 
were  approved  to  serve  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  or  if  the  in- 
dividual already  held  a  position  that 
required  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  and 
other  obligations  of  its  members  that 
continuous  staff  work  will  be  required 
for  a  well  coordinated  space  program 
in  much  the  same  way  work  is  re- 
quired by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. To  that  end,  this  measure  permits 
the  President  to  employ  a  professional 


staff  of  not  more  than  seven  persons 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Council. 
Those  duties  Include  advising  and  as- 
sisting the  President  in  the  aeronau- 
tics and  space  field.  In  particular,  the 
Council  would: 

First,  survey  all  significant  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities.  Including  the 
policies,  plans,  programs,  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding all  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  engaged  In  such 
activities,  and  other  nations; 

Second,  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities to  be  conduced  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States; 

Third,  designate  and  fix  responsibil- 
ity for  the  direction  of  major  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities; 

Fourth,  provide  for  effective  coop- 
eration among  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  engaged 
In  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  and  specify. 
In  any  case  In  which  primary  respon- 
slbllty  for  any  category  of  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities  has  been  as- 
signed to  any  department  or  agency, 
which  of  those  activities  may  be  car- 
ried on  concurrently  by  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies;  and 

Fifth,  resolve  differences  arising 
among  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  under  this 
act,  including  differences  as  to  wheth- 
er a  particular  project  is  an  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activity. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  truly  diffi- 
cult times  for  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  critical  that  we  establish  a 
policymaking  body  with  the  ability 
and  authority  to  develop  space  policies 
and  ensure  that  those  policies  are  Im- 
plemented. We  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  space  program  continue  to  drift 
without  central  leadership,  guidance 
or  direction.  This  legislation  will  re- 
verse that  drift  and  will  take  our  space 
program  into  the  next  century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  ther  Record  at  his 
point,  along  with  section  201  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  as  it  would  be  amended  by  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2473 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201  of  the  National  Aeronauiics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (c),  and  by  redeslKnating  subsec- 
tions (d)  through  (f)  as  subsections  (c) 
through  (e),  respectively. 

<b)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (6): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6); 
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(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and"; 
and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  ";  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act.  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "he"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "the  member's". 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act.  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  President";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  (A)  by  inserting  "the 
United  States,  including"  immediately 
before  "all  departments",  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing ".  and  other  nations"  immediately 
before  the  semi-colon. 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act,  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  all  after  "persons"  through 
"amended"; 

(2)  by  striking  "203(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■203(c)(2)"; 

(3)  by  striking  "(except  those  relating  to 
pay  and  retirement)"; 

(4)  by  striking  "council  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employees  of  the 
Council";  and 

(5)  by  striking  "chairman"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 

Section  201  of  the  National  Aeronautics 

AND  Space  Act  of  1958 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Council")  which 
shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  the  Vice  President,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Council; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration. 

(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council 
during  the  absence,  disability,  or  unavail- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  Elach  alternate  member  designated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless  at 
the  time  of  such  member's  designation  the 
member  holds  an  office  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  which  the  member  was  appoint- 
ed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Council 
to  advise  and  assist  the  President,  as  the 
President  may  request,  with  respect  to  the 
performance  of  functions  in  the  aeronautics 
and  space  field,  including  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  survey  all  significant  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  including  the  policies,  plans, 
programs,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States,  Including  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  such  activities,  and  other  nations; 

(2)  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States; 


(3)  designate  and  fix  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  major  aeronautical  and  space 
activities; 

(4)  provide  for  effective  cooperation 
among  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  and  specify,  in  any  case  in 
which  primary  responsibility  for  any  catego- 
ry of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  has 
been  assigned  to  any  department  or  agency, 
which  of  those  activities  may  be  carried  on 
concurrently  by  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies; and 

(5)  resolve  differences  arising  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act.  including  differences 
as  to  whether  a  particular  project  is  an 
aeronautical  and  space  activity. 

(e)  The  Council  may  employ  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  a  civilian  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  executive  secretary,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Council,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel, including  not  more  than  seven  per- 
sons, as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Council 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  its 
functions.  Each  appointment  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  secu- 
rity requirements  as  those  established  for 
personnel  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)(2)  of  this  Act.  Other  provisions 
of  law  or  regulations  relating  to  Govern- 
ment employment  shall  apply  to  employees 
of  the  Council  reporting  directly  to  the 
Chairman  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sions are  applicable  to  employees  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President. 

•  Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation's  Space  Program,  yet  we 
are  ill-prepared  institutionally  to  re- 
solve space  policy  issues.  The  current 
Senior  Interagency  Group  on  Space 
[SIG  Space]  is  unable  to  make  critical 
decisions  in  a  timely  manner  and  too 
often  puts  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
volved agencies  above  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Coimcil  be  re- 
established immediately.  The  SIG 
Space  process  might  be  able  to  muddle 
through  the  current  policy  debate,  but 
it  is  clear  to  this  Member  of  Congress 
that  a  new  institution  is  required  to 
tackle  the  difficult  issues  concerning 
the  future  scope  and  direction  of  the 
Nation's  space  program. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Conunerce  Conrunittee's 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technolo- 
gy, and  Space  in  introiiucing  this 
measure  because  I  believe  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  will  greatly  assist  the 
formulation  of  a  coherent,  pragmatic, 
national  space  policy  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  for  15  years  1958-73, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  was  the  principal  space  policy- 
making forum  for  the  United  States. 
In  1973,  the  Council  was  phased  out. 


as  were  many  other  Government  insti- 
tutions, with  the  Nixon  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Tradition- 
ally, I  am  not  one  for  turning  back  the 
clock  of  time.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
situation  today  is  analogous  to  the  sit- 
uation in  1958  and  that  the  Council  is 
the  appropriate  space  policymaking 
apparatus  for  the  challenge  of  1986. 
Situated  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  would  be  chaired  by 
the  Vice  President  and  would  have  a 
permanent  staff  of  five  to  seven 
people.  The  membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  limited  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Trans- 
portation, Commerce,  and  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  NASA;  and 
space  policy  would  finally  be  resolved 
at  the  appropriate  level. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years,  it  became  quite  apparent  that 
national  space  policy  was  not  given 
the  attention  that  it  deserved.  Our  Na- 
tional Space  Program  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  our  national  and  economic  se- 
ciu-ity  and  our  public  safety;  and  space 
policy  formulation;  therefore,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  bureaucratic 
squabbling  or  interagency  disputes. 
The  Nation's  Space  Program  requires 
our  constant  care  and  attention,  or  the 
United  States  will  forfeit  its  leader- 
ship in  space'. 

I  might  suggest  that  even  prior  to 
the  tragic  events  of  January  28's  shut- 
tle disaster  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
the  United  States  lead  in  space  was 
being  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Europe,  and  Japan  because  of  our  lack 
of  resolve  and  a  pragmatic  national 
space  policy.  According  to  a  new 
report  issued  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  "Space:  America's  New 
Competitive  Frontier,"  the  U.S.  lead  in 
space  was  being  threatened  by  foreign 
competition  much  as  the  steel,  auto, 
consumer  electronics,  and  clothing  in- 
dustries were  victimized  by  foreign 
competition.  According  to  the  report, 
the  irony  was  that  the  Nation  that 
had  made  the  greatest  contribution  in 
space  technology  to  the  world,  the 
United  States,  was  now  in  danger  of 
losing  its  lead. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  its  leadership  in 
space,  and  I  believe  that  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  will  assist  in  that  effort. 
I  strongly  endorse  this  measure  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  during 
this  session  of  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  2474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  encour- 
age the  availability  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  new  prtxsedures  which  are 
not  recognized  by  the  Medicare  pro- 
spective payment  system,  to  collect 
data  to  determine  whether  such  tech- 
nologies and  procedures  should  be  so 


recognized  on  a  permanent  basis,  to 
provide  for  annual  recalibration  of  di- 
agnosis related  groups,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

health  care  innovation  act 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce  today  the 
Health  Care  Innovation  Act  of  1986.  I 
am  joined  in  introducing  this  proposal 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 

The  Health  Care  Innovation  Act  of 
1986  amends  title  18  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  encourage  the  continued 
diffusion  of  new  medical  technologies 
and  procedures  not  now  recognized 
under  the  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  to  collect  data  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  technologies  and 
procedures  are  useful  and  should  be 
paid  for  by  Medicare  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  acljust 
annually  the  Medicare  prices  set  by  di- 
agnosis related  groups  to  advance 
medical  technology  and  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  I  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  Mother's  Day 
with  my  parents  at  their  home  in 
Avon,  just  west  of  St.  Cloud,  MN. 

I  consider  myself  incredibly  lucky— 
at  almost  52  years  of  age— to  have  two 
living  parents. 

And,  because  I  have  a  75-year-old 
mother  and  an  80-year-old  father,  I 
have  a  very  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  I'm  discussing  here  today. 
stretching  out  the  ufespan 

A  lot  of  us  don't  want  to  admit  it, 
but  America  is  an  aging  nation.  We're 
living  longer,  but  also  fuller  lives. 

I  like  to  think  one  reason  we're  all 
living  longer  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we're  taking  better  care  of  ourselves— 
jogging  more,  smoldng  less,  and  all  the 
rest.  I  can't  imagine  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  MN  how  there  could  be 
anyone  left  who  drinlu  and  drives,  or 
rides  in  a  car  without  a  seatbelt,  after 
the  media  deluge  we've  had  from 
"Project  Lifesaver"  over  the  past 
couple  of  weeks. 

But,  we're  living  longer  due  to  more 
than  healthier  habits.  We  are  also 
living  longer  because  medical  science 
has  continued  to  provide  new  and 
better  ways  of  keeping  us  going,  new 
prcKCdures  and  technologies  that 
extend  lives  and  improve  the  quality 
of  lives  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Pacemakers  represent  one  such  ex- 
ample. 

Something  like  a  half-million  Ameri- 
cans—more than  the  total  population 
of  St.  Paul— are  now  walking  aroimd, 
leading  relatively  normal  lives  with 
pacemakers  implanted  in  their  chest. 
Medical  experts  tell  us  that  as  many 
as  5  percent,  or  25,000  people,  would 
die  within  minutes  without  them. 

Thousan(Js  of  other  Americans  have 
had  their  lives  extended  by  innova- 
tions in  surgical  procedures,  like  by- 
pass operations,  for  example.  While  all 


of  these  new  technologies  and  proce- 
dures are  subject  to  abuse  and  over- 
use, the  fact  is  that  they  have  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  extending  and 
improving  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

The  kind  of  emphasis  on  quality  and 
innovation  in  our  health  care  system 
which  has  produced  the  pacemaker, 
heart  by-pass  surgery,  and  other  ex- 
amples of  new  technology  and  proce- 
dures does  not  exist  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  relatives  in  Poland.  I  went  to  a 
well-respected  children's  hospital  in 
Cracow  and  spent  some  time  there 
with  the  physicians  and  medical  direc- 
tor. And,  I  heard  them  wish  over  and 
over  again  that  they  had  access  to  the 
kind  of  advances  in  medical  science 
many  of  us  in  this  country  simply  take 
for  granted.  The  kind  of  technology 
which  would  bring  those  Polish  doc- 
tors past  a  point  at  which  they  now 
seem  almost  frozen  in  time— a  time 
which  resembled  this  country  when 
my  parents  were  my  age. 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  HEALTH  SYSTEM  REFORM 

Over  the  years,  Americans  have 
taken  the  lead  in  pushing  out  the 
frontiers  of  medical  science  and  ex- 
tending and  improving  our  lives  in  the 
process.  But  now,  while  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  necessary  effort  to  con- 
tain the  health  care  cost  explosion 
which  threatens  to  bankrupt  us  all,  we 
need  to  stop,  look  around,  and  make 
sure  the  kinds  of  technological  ad- 
vances we've  seen  take  place  in  the 
past  are  encouraged  to  continue. 

I  say  this  as  one  of  those  who  has 
argued  most  often  and  most  forcefully 
in  behalf  of  the  marketplace  reforms 
in  health  care  which  are  now  sweeping 
this  coimtry. 

In  fact,  I've  published  a  new  book  on 
the  subject— "Prescription  For 
Change,"  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Those  reforms  have  been  necessary, 
and  they  are  working  largely  as  in- 
tended to  halt  the  dramatic  increases 
in  health  care  costs  we  had  been  expe- 
riencing while,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
taining the  kind  of  quality  which 
Americans  demand  and  deserve. 

But,  despite  generally  favorable  re- 
views, there  are  some  troubling  side  ef- 
fects of  health  care  reform  which  need 
to  be  addressed. 

And,  S.  2474  I  am  introducing  today 
in  the  Senate  is  one  of  the  midcourse 
corrections  which  now  needs  to  be 
made. 

A  key  part  of  recent  reforms  in 
health  care  has  been  the  new  Medi- 
care hospital  prospective  payment 
system  which  Congress  set  in  place  in 
1983.  This  new  payment  system  en- 
courages more  conservative  practices 
in  hospitals  by  setting  prices  in  ad- 
vance for  some  468  different  catego- 
ries of  illness. 

Hospitals  are  no  longer  paid,  in 
other  words,  for  each  test  or  proce- 


dure they  perform  on  Medicare  pa- 
tients—regardless of  price.  They  are 
rewarded  for  staying  within  the  prede- 
termined prices  set  on  each  illness  or 
Injury. 

While  this  new  payment  system  is 
an  important  step  forward  in  control- 
ling costs,  it  will  discourage  the  use 
and  development  of  many  advanced 
medical  treatments  or  technologies— it 
will  imless  it  permits  a  normal  market 
for  new  product  research  and  develop- 
ment to  function. 

Because  the  new  Medicare  payment 
system  pays  a  set  price  for  each  ill- 
ness, for  example,  it  encourages  hospi- 
tals to  use  the  lowest  cost  or  efficient 
treatment  available.  This  means  that 
two  types  of  technologies  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage; those  that  improve  quality, 
but  cost  more;  and  those  that  have  a 
higher  price  up  front  but  may  actually 
save  money  In  the  long  run  by  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  return  visits  to  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  with  the 
prospective  payment  system  must  be 
rectified.  I  am  introducing  S.  2474  to 
provide  medical  technology  research- 
ers and  manufacturers  with  proper 
market  incentives  to  continue  the  Idnd 
of  work  which  has  made  possible  an 
ever  longer  and  better  quality  life  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

This  is  particularly  relevant  in  a 
State  like  Minnesota  which  has 
spawned  medical  technology  geniuses 
like  Lloyd  Cheme,  the  developer  of 
the  Cheme  coronary  artery  disease  de- 
tector, and  others  to  continue  the  kind 
of  breakthroughs  in  medical  science 
we  have  come  to  expect  and  depend 
on. 

In  fact,  I've  made  the  point  of  high- 
lighting the  leading  role  Minnesota 
has  assumed  in  the  health  technology 
field  as  well  as  starting  the  health  care 
policy  revolution  now  sweeping  the 
country,  by  yesterday  announcing  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  in  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota. 

I  should  also  note  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  part  of  a  series  of  mid-course 
adjustments  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  have  or  will 
make  in  this  health  policy  revolution. 

Before  the  health  policy  revolution, 
before  competition  and  consumer 
choice  took  hold  on  the  health  care 
system,  hospital  charity  care,  physi- 
cian training,  and  medical  research 
were  subsidized  with  the  surplus  reve- 
nue generated  from  patients  who  paid 
for  services.  In  the  new  environment 
consumers  and  third-party  payers 
have  little  incentive  to  pay  for  any- 
thing more  than  they  receive  in  direct 
services,  and  they,  therefore,  balk  at 
paying  for  the  old  cross-subsidies. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  particularly  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  and 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  share  this  con- 
cern that  explicit  policy  needs  to  be 
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set  concerning  the  cross-subsidies.  The 
reform  of  payment  for  health  services 
by  Medicare  and  other  payers  must 
continue.  But.  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
digent care,  physician  training,  and 
medical  technology  advancement 
should  not  be  left  out. 

Last  year  Senators  Dole  and  Bent- 
sen  joined  me  in  promoting  changes  in 
Medicare  payments  to  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Those  initiatives  were  incorporat- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1986  reconcilia- 
tion bill  which  passed  the  Congress. 
Those  changes  made  a  clear  commit- 
ment from  Medicare  to  fund  appropri- 
ate physician  training  which  enhances 
the  care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

In  the  area  of  indigent  care,  care  for 
those  who  lack  health  insurance  and 
cannot  pay  for  services,  I  have  also 
made  a  number  of  proposals.  With  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  others,  I  in- 
troduced the  Alleys  to  Health  Care 
Act  of  1986.  S.  2403,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce other  measures  to  refine  the  tax 
code  to  provide  incentives  for  all 
Americans  to  obtain  health  insurance 
coverage. 

These  measures  will  not  help  all  of 
the  37  million  Americans  who  lack 
health  insurance.  But,  should  enable 
many  to  obtain  a  health  plan  and 
reduce  the  financial  pressure  on  hospi- 
tals from  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Today,  however,  my  purpose  is  to 
focus  on  assuring  Americans,  continu- 
ing access  to  the  best  medical  care  we 
can  offer.  Senator  Bentsen  is  joining 
me  today  in  an  important  next  step  in 
this  process.  In  proposing  S.  2474,  the 
Health  Care  Innovation  Act  of  1986. 
we  are  providing  explicit  Medicare 
policy  on  the  development  and  diffu- 
sion of  new  medical  advances.  The  bill 
is  consistent  with  Medicare's  prospec- 
tive pricing  system,  and  it  reflects  our 
commitment  to  continue  reform  while 
adjusting  it  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  they  will  receive  quality  as 
well  as  efficient  health  care  services. 
Briefly,  S.  2774: 

First,  requires  Medicare  to  pick  up  a 
part  of  the  extra  cost  of  new  technol- 
ogies or  procedures  prior  to  their  full 
approval.  Only  technologies  and  proce- 
dures which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
safe  and  effective  would  qualify. 
Under  this  provision  of  S.  2474  Medi- 
care would  agree  to  share  the  risk  for 
the  early  introduction  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  procedures  with  hospitals. 
Only  part  of  the  marginal  cost  above 
the  per  case  payment  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

In  the  old  cost-based  environment, 
innovators  in  medical  technologies  and 
procedures  could  afford  to  wait  until 
Medicare  decided  to  cover  a  medical 
advance  because  they  knew  they  could 
recover  their  full  cost.  Today,  under 
the  per  case,  diagnosis  related  group 
[DRG].  payment  system  even  if  Medi- 
care decides  to  cover  a  new  technology 


or  procedure,  the  innovator  cannot  be 
assured  that  the  payment  structure 
will  be  adjusted  to  meet  their  full 
costs.  The  risk  is  increased  so  innova- 
tors will  shy  away  from  marketing  a 
medical  advance  for  which  costs  are 
greater  than  the  respective  DRG  that 
advance  would  fall  into. 

S.  2474  provides  a  financial  bridge  in 
which  Medicare  shares  the  risk  with 
the  hospital  and  innovator  for  the 
medical  advance  while  it  decides 
whether  or  not  to  permanently  cover 
an  advance  and  how  much  to  pay  for 
it. 

Second,  requires  hospitals  which  use 
this  provision  to  cooperate  with  Medi- 
care in  collecting  data  on  the  medical 
advance.  In  the  past.  Medicare  has  fre- 
quently had  to  make  decisions  on  cov- 
ering medical  advances  based  on 
scanty  data.  Also,  cost  information,  so 
important  to  setting  the  right  price,  is 
hard  to  come  by.  This  provision  would 
enable  Medicare  the  flexibility  to  col- 
lect the  information  needed  to  decide 
whether  or  not  an  advance  is  truly 
useful  and  what  the  price  should  be. 

Third,  requires  Medicare  to  recali- 
brate the  DRG's  annually  rather  than 
every  4  years  as  now  required  by  law. 
Changes  in  medical  practice  should  be 
reflected  in  the  DRG  prices  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  current  4-year  lag  time 
freezes  medical  practice  in  time  for  no 
medical  or  scientific  reason.  The  4- 
year  period  for  adjusting  the  price  was 
set  arbitrarily  and  does  not  reflect  the 
capacity  of  Medicare  to  adjust  more 
rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  older  Americans  de- 
serve access  to  the  best  quality  and 
most  up-to-date  health  care  treat- 
ments available.  And,  they  deserve  as- 
surance that  the  health  care  industry 
will  continue  to  seek  out  new  and 
better  ways  of  treating  illnesses  such 
as  cancer,  heaj-t  disease,  and  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

These  kinds  of  advances  cannot  only 
extend  the  length  and  qualilty  of  life 
for  older  Americans,  but  also  continue 
the  strong  role  which  this  country's 
advances  in  medical  technology  have 
played  in  improving  the  quality  of 
health  care  worldwide. 

S.  2474  moves  us  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2474  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  followed 
by  the  bill  summary,  steps  in  approv- 
ing and  paying  for  projects  and  proce- 
dures, and  example  technologies  inhib- 
ited by  Medicare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2474 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Health  Care 
Innovation  Act  of  1986". 


SEC.  Z.  INTERIM  FINANCING  AND  DATA  COLLEC- 
TION. 

(a)  In  Oeheral.— Section  1886  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(iKlKA)  Notwithstanding  sections  1813 
and  1814(b),  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  to  a  subsection 
(d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(B))  for  the  qualified  new  technology 
or  procedure  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
an  inpatient  hospital  discharge. 

"(B)  Payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  payments  made 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
for  qualified  new  technology  or  procedure 
costs  as  follows: 

"(A)  Determining  Qualified  New  Tech- 
nology Or  Procedure  Costs.— A  'Qualified 
new  technology  or  procedure  cost',  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  the  incremental  operat- 
ing cost  associated  with  the  use  of  a  new 
technological  advance  or  a  new  procedure 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3))  with  respect  to  a  hospital  dis- 
charge. 

"(B)  Determining  Incremental  Oeerating 
Costs.— "Incremental  operating  cost',  as 
used  in  this  subsection,  is  the  amount  by 
which  charges,  adjusted  to  cost,  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospital  discharge,  exceed  110 
percent  of  the  amount  payable  under  sub- 
section (d)  with  respect  to  such  discharge 
(as  determined  prior  to  the  adjustment 
under  subsection  (d)(5)(B)  for  indirect  costs 
of  medical  education). 

"(C)  Payment  Amount.— The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  a  subsection  (d)  hospital,  with 
respect  to  a  hospital  discharge,  an  amount 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  qualified  technol- 
ogy or  procedure  costs  for  which  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  are  satisfied 
and  for  which  the  hospital  submits  a  claim 
for  payment. 

"(3)  The  new  technological  advances  and 
new  procedures  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  Determining  New  Technological 
Advances  And  New  Procedures.— 

"(i)  A  'new  technological  advance',  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  a  medical  device  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (P)(i))— 

"(I)  for  which  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  approved  a  premarket  approv- 
al application  under  section  5 15(a)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(other  than  a  device  which  is  or  may  be  sub- 
ject to  section  515(a)(1)  of  such  Act); 

"(II)  which  is  used  during  the  interim 
data  collection  period  (as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B))  for  such  device:  and 

"(III)  which  is  not  a  capital  technology  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (O). 

"(ii)  A  'new  procedure",  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, is  a  medical  or  surgical  procedure  (as 
limited  by  subparagraph  (F)(ii))  which  is 
used  during  the  interim  data  collection 
period  (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  for  such  procedure. 

"(B)  Determining  Interim  Data  Collec- 
tion Periods.— With  respect  to  a  medical 
device  or  a  medical  or  surgical  procedure, 
the  'interim  data  collection  period",  as  used 
in  this  subsection,  is  the  period  which— 

"(i)  begins  on— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  device,  the 
date  such  medical  device  receives  approval 
of  a  premarket  approval  application  under 
section  515(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 


"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  or  surgical 
procedure,  the  date  that  is  the  earlier  of  the 
date  on  which  an  ICD-9-CM  code  is  as- 
signed to  the  procedure  or  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  a  final  determi- 
nation (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (F)(iii)). 
that  the  procedure  is  not  excluded  under 
section  1862(a);  and 

"(ii)  ends  on  the  date,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (D).  that  is  the  earliest  of— 

"(I)  the  first  October  1  which  occurs  at 
least  24  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  period  begins; 

"(II)  the  effective  date  of  a  reweighting 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(4)(C)(lv)(II))  or 
a  classification  adjustment  (as  described  in 
subsection  (d)(4)(C)(i))  which  directly  af- 
fects a  diagnosis  related  group  with  respect 
to  which  such  medical  device  or  procedure  is 
used;  or 

"(III)  the  effective  date  of  a  final  determi- 
nation (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (F)(iii)) 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  medical  device  or 
procedure  (or  a  service  employing  such  med- 
ical device  or  procedure)  is  excluded  under 
section  1862(a). 

"(C)  Excluding  capital  technologies.- A 
capital  technology,  as  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, is  a  medical  device,  the  costs  of  which 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  are  capital  related 
costs  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)(4). 

"(D)  Limiting  por  specific  uses.— In  de- 
termining the  date  on  which  an  interim 
data  collection  period  ends  under  subpara- 
graph (B)(ii)(II>  or  (III),  a  reweighting,  clas- 
sification adjustment,  or  final  determina- 
tion which  applies  with  respect  to  a  specific 
use  of  a  medical  device  or  procedure  oper- 
ates to  end  such  period  only  with  respect  to 
such  use. 

"(E)  Exemptions  from  coverage  require- 
meht.— Notwithstanding  section  1862(a). 
and  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)(III).  payment  may  not  be  denied  by 
reason  of  section  1862(a)— 

"(i)  if  such  payment  is  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  is  for  qualified  new  technology  or 
procedure  costs;  or 

"(ii)  if  such  payment  is  under  subsection 
(d)  and  is  for  expenses  incurred  for  items  or 
services  for  a  discharge  with  respect  to 
which  an  amount  is  payable  under  this  sub- 
section. 
"(F)  Definitions.— The  term— 
"(i)  'medical  device",  as  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, means  a  medical  device  as  defined  in 
section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act; 

"(ii)  'procedure',  as  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, does  not  include  a  procedure  using  a 
medical  device  for  which  an  investigational 
exemption  under  section  520(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  in 
effect;  and 

"(iii)  final  determination",  as  used  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)(i)(II)  and  (B)(ii)(III>.  means 
a  determination  which— 

"(I)  applies  with  respect  to  all  subsection 
(d)  hospitals;  and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  determination  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(II)  is  not 
based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  insufficiency 
of  daU  with  respect  to  a  medical  device  or 
procedure  or  a  service  employing  such  medi- 
cal device  or  procedure. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  data  on 
new  technological  advances  and  new  proce- 
dures and  use  such  data  as  follows: 

"(A)  Data  collection  and  reporting.— A 
subsection  (d)  hospital  which  electe  to  claim 
a  payment  under  paragraph  (2)(C)  with  re- 
spect to  an  inpatient  hospital  discharge 
shall  report,  in  such  form  and  in  accordance 


with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  reasonable  operating 
costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)(4));  and 

"(ii)  such  other  financial  or  clinical  data 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Use  of  data  for  reweighting  and  re- 
classification.—The  data  reported  under 
subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection 
(d)(4HC); 

"(ID  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  and  used  by  such  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  subsection  (d)(4)(D): 
and 

'"(ill)  shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  request,  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  Focxl  and  Drug  Administration. 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Department 
of  Defense. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary 
shall  limit  payments  under  this  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Excluding  outlier  payments.— No 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  a  cost  or  charge  which  qualifies  for  an 
additional  payment  under  subsection 
(d)(5)(A). 

"(B)  Limiting  annual  payments  to  indi- 
vidual hospitals.— The  amount  of  pay- 
ments available  under  this  subsection  to  a 
subsection  (d)  hospital  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  a  share  of  the  total  amount 
available  under  this  subsection  for  such 
fiscal  year  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
graphs (D)  and  (E)).  Such  share  for  any 
hospital  shall  be  a  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  available,  equal  to— 
"(i)  40  percent  of  a  fraction— 
"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  amount 
of  payments  to  such  hospital  under  part  A 
of  this  title  for  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(a)(4)).  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
amount  of  all  payments  under  part  A  of  this 
title  for  operating  costs  of  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(4)). 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Inune- 
diately  preceding  fiscal  year;  plus 
"(ID  60  percent  of  a  fraction— 
"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  amount 
of  payments  to  such  hospital  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)(B)  for  Indirect  costs  of  medical 
education,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  all  payments  under  subsection 
(d)(5)(B)  for  indirect  cosU  of  medical  educa- 
tion, as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Limiting  carry  forward  op  pay- 
ments.—Payments  available  to  a  subsection 
(d)  hospital  under  subparagraph  (B)  for  a 
fiscal  year,  but  not  claimed  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  with  respect  to  a  qualified  new 
technology  or  procedure  costs  Incurred  In 
such  year,  may  not  be  claimed  for  a  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(D)  Limiting  aggregate  annual  pay- 
ments.—Subject  to  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F),  the  total  amount  available  under  this 
subsection  for  all  hospitals  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  total  payments  made  under  subsec- 


tion (d)  for  the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

'"(E)  Adjustment  for  excess  aoorkoate 
annual  payments.— The  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (D)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  total  payments  made  under  this 
subsection  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  determined  under  such 
subparagraph  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"'(F)  Requirement  or  trust  rxnm  bal- 
ance.—Payments  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year— 

"(I)  shall  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  appropriations);  and 
"(ID  shall  be  available  under  subparagraph 
(D)  only  to  the  extent  an  asset  balance  (as 
described  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Insurance  Trust  Fund")  exists  in  such  Fund 
at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  after  consulting 
with  the  other  Trustees  for  such  Fund.'". 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  methods  by  which 
payments  could  be  made  under  section 
1885(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added 
by  this  Act)  to  any  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization or  competitive  medical  plan  that 
has  a  risl(-sharing  contract  under  section 
1876  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.- ( 1  >  Section 
1862(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  which  are  new 
technologies  or  procedures  to  which  section 
1886(i)  applies."'  after  "(C).  or  (D)."'. 

(2)  Section  1886(d)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  adjustment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
payment  amount  to  such  hospital  without 
taking  into  account  any  payments  under 
subsection  (I)  for  qualified  new  technology 
or  procedure  costs.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  qualified  new  technology  or  proce- 
dure costs  (as  defined  In  section 
1886(l)(2KA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  1886(I)(3')(A) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  medical  device 
(as  defined  in  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  or  procedure 
shall  not  be  a  new  technological  advance  or 
procedure  for  purposes  of  such  section 
1886(i)(3)(A)  if.  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  there  occurs  with  re- 
spect to  such  device  or  procedure  or  a  spe- 
cific use  thereof— 

(A)  a  reweighting  or  classification  adjust- 
ment (as  described  in  section 
1886(1)(3)(B)(11)(II)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  as  limited  by  section  1886(i)(3)(D) 
of  such  Act);  or 

(B)  a  final  determination  (as  described  in 
section  1886(D(3)(B)(liKlII)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  defined  In  section 
1886(D(3)(F)(ill)  of  such  Act.  and  as  limited 
by  section  18SS^(1)(3)(D>  of  such  Act). 

SEC.  I.  ANNl'AL  RECALIBRATION. 

(a)  Adjustments  of  DRO  Classifications 
AND  Weighting  Factors.— Section 

1886(d)(4)(C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(C)(i)  The  Secreury  shall  adjust  the 
classifications  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  discharges  In  fiscal  year  1986 
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and  at  least  once  every  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
weighting  factors  established  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)— 

"(I)  through  a  recalibration  for  discharges 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and  once  every  fiscal  year 
thereafter:  and 

"(ID  through  reweighting  for  discharges 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  adjust- 
ments under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  to  reflect 
changes  in  treatment  patterns,  technology, 
and  other  factors  which  may  change  the  rel- 
ative use  of  hospital  resources. 

"(iv)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the 
term— 

"(I)  'recalibration'  means  a  weighting 
factor  adjustment  which  is  based  on  a  meth- 
odology applied  uniformly  to  all  weighting 
factors,  which  reflects  the  relative  hospital 
resources  used  for  each  weighting  factor 
compared  to  all  other  weighting  factors,  and 
which  becomes  effective  with  respect  to  all 
weighting  factors  simultaneously:  and 

"(II)  'reweighting'  means  a  weighting 
factor  adjustment  which  reflects  the  rela- 
tive hospital  resources  used  for  a  weighting 
factor  compared  to  all  other  weighting  fac- 
tors, but  which  does  not  apply  to  all  weight- 
ing factors.". 

(b)  PuBLicA'noN.— ( 1)  Section 
1886(e)(5)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  proposed  recali- 
bration under  subsection  (d)(4)(C)(ii)(I)" 
after  "paragraph  (4)". 

(2)  Section  1886(eH5)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "proposal"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "proposals"  and  by 
inserting  "(4)  and  final  recalibration  under 
subsection  (d)(4)(C)(ii)(I) "  after  "such  para- 
graph". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  t>ecome  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Bill  Summary:  Health  Care  Innovation 
Act  of  1986 

1.  Why  do  we  need  this  legislation? 

In  1983,  Medicare's  hospital  payment 
system  was  changed  to  a  DRG— or  "diagno- 
sis-related group"— system.  Now,  each  ill- 
ness is  placed  in  a  DRG  that  has  a  flat  pay- 
ment rate.  A  hospital  treating  a  patient  gets 
the  DRG  rate  for  the  patient's  illness,  re- 
gardless of  the  treatment  used,  the  length 
of  the  hospital  visit  or  the  exjiense  to  the 
hospital.  This  system  encourages  only  treat- 
ments that  lower  costs  i>er  hospital  visit. 
Many  treatments  do  that. 

Others,  however,  raise  today's  costs,  but 
either  decrease  costs  over  time  or  greatly 
improve  care  at  a  higher  cost.  These  treat- 
ments often  face  long  delays— even  after 
safety  and  effectiveness  approval  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration— in  being 
fully  incorporated  into  the  DRG  system. 
Thus,  Medicare  patients  lack  access  to  some 
of  the  most  promising  new  technologies, 
and  manufacturers  are  discouraged  from  de- 
veloping them. 

2.  What  does  the  legislation  do? 

It  provides  partial  funding  for  certain 
cost-increasing  medical  treatments  used  for 
Medicare  patients  until  Medicare  makes 
necessary  DRG  adjustments.  In  addition, 
the  DRG  rate  would  be  adjusted  annually, 
rather  than  every  four  years. 

3.  What  qualifies? 

New  products  and  procedures  would  qual- 
ify if  they  increase  costs  at  least  10  percent 
above  the  price  of  the  Medicare  DRG.  In 
addition,  new  products  miist  have  premar- 
ket  approval  for  safety  and  effectiveness  by 


the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  while 
new  procedures  must  have  already  started 
to  enter  the  DRG  system.  Specifically,  that 
means  when  Medicare  has  decided  which 
DRG  seems  most  appropriate  for  the  new 
procedure. 

4.  How  long  do  payments  last? 

The  legislation  would  provide  funding 
only  until  Medicare  adjusted  the  individual 
DRG  price.  Payment  for  a  technology  could 
never  last  more  than  two  years. 

5.  Why  was  this  length  of  time  for  fund- 
ing chosen? 

It  permits  enough  time  to  generate  data 
to  help  Medicare  decide  whether  to  incorpo- 
rate the  treatment  into  the  DRGs  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

6.  How  would  the  payments  work? 
Medicare  would  pay  the  hospital  part  of 

the  cost  of  using  a  product  or  procedure 
that's  covered  by  the  bill.  Medicare's  share 
would  be  the  DRG  rate,  plus  60  percent  of 
the  amount  that  exceeds  110  percent  of  the 
DRG  level.  The  hospital  would  pay  the 
extra  40  percent  above  that  level. 

For  example,  a  profoundly  deaf  patient 
could  not  currently  receive  a  cochlear  im- 
plant under  Medicare,  since  it  is  not  cov- 
ered. With  this  bill  a  hospital  could  install 
an  implant  that  has  FDA  approval  in  a 
Medicare  patient.  The  DRG  for  ear  surgery 
pays  only  $1,835.  If  the  cochlear  implant 
cost  $20,000,  the  hospital  would  receive 
$12,624.  Here's  how: 

Cost  of  implant $20,000 

110  percent  of  $1,800,  which  is 
the  DRG  payment  for  surgey  ...         -2,028 

Amount  by  which  implant  ex- 
ceeds 110  percent  of  DRG 17,982 

The  percent  that  the  bill  will  pay 
above  110  percent  of  the  DRG 
price X  .60 

60  percent  of  amount  exceeding 

110  percent 10.789 

DRG  payment  level + 1,835 

Amount  Medicare  pays 12,624 

7.  Do  any  other  limits  apply? 

Limits  would  be  set  each  year  on  the 
amount  of  funding  each  hospital  could  re- 
ceive. The  limit  would  be  based  on  a  formu- 
la which  reflects,  in  part,  the  percentage  of 
Medicare  payments  a  hospital  receives  over- 
all. 

8.  Once  a  technology  qualifies,  how  does 
the  legislation  actually  work? 

A  hospital  will  be  paid  for  any  technology 
which  qualifies.  As  it  does  with  any  other 
technology,  it  must  merely  charge  Medicare 
for  repayment. 

9.  What  else  is  required  of  hospitals  that 
offer  technologies  paid  for  under  the  bill? 

A  hospital  offering  a  product  or  procedure 
eligible  under  the  bill  would  be  required  to 
provide  data  which  Medicare  needs  to  assess 
the  usefulness  of  the  product  or  procedure 
and  to  establish  an  appropriate  DRG  rate 
for  the  new  treatment. 


Steps  in  Approving  and  Paying  for 
Proddcts  and  Procedure 


Current  Uw 


Changes  resulting  from 
Health  Care  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1986 


.  Once  steps  2(a)  or  2(b) 
occur.  Medicare  will 
pay  for  the  use  of  a 
technology  on  pa- 
tienU.  This  legisla- 
tion pays  part  and 
the  hospital  pays 
part.  Payment  lasts 
for  two  years  or  until 
step  5.  whichever 
comes  first. 


Payment  would  also  end 
it  Medicare  reviewed 
the  technology  and 
decided  it  is  not  ap- 
proved (step  4). 


1.  Investigational  device 

exemption  for  prod- 
ucts: Food  and  Drug 
Adminlstratioiv  ap- 
proves clinical  tests 
of  device  In  humans. 

2.  (a)  Premarket  approv- 

al for  products:  FDA 
finds  device  safe  and 
effective  and  ap- 
proves for  general 
use. 
or 
(b)  Classification  of  new 
procedures:  The  pro- 
cedure is  placed  in 
the  payment  catego- 
ry that  best  fits  the 
new  treatment. 

4.  Medicare  approval: 
Medicare  agrees  to 
pay  for  the  product 
or  procedure.  With- 
out this,  patients 
would  not  receive 
Medicare  payment 
for  their  treatment 
and,  thus,  would  not 
be  candidates  for  the 
technology.  For  the 
cochlear  implant, 
the  lag  from  FDA  to 
Medicare  approval 
has  already  been 
over  one  and  one- 
half  years. 

5.  Medicare  adjusts 
prices  to  account  for 
new  products  and 
procedures.  This 
often  takes  several 
months  after  Medi- 
care approves  the 
technology. 


Example  of  Technologies  Inhibited  by 
Medicare 

COCHLEAR  implant 

A  sophisticated  electronic  device  that 
gives  a  sense  of  hearing  to  people  whose 
deafness  is  caused  by  damage  to  the  cochlea 
(inner  ear).  Some  people  who  have  been  told 
that  they  have  "nerve  deafness'  may  benefit 
from  a  cochlear  implant. 

In  the  normal  hearing  process,  sound 
waves  enter  the  ear  and  strike  the  eardrum, 
setting  off  a  chain  of  vibrations  that  pass 
from  tiny  bones  in  the  middle  ear  to  the 
cochlea.  In  the  cochlea,  hair  cells  convert 
the  vibrations  into  electrical  impulses  that 
travel  along  the  hearing  nerve  to  the  brain. 
The  brain,  decoding  these  impulses,  "hears" 
the  sound. 

In  contrast,  the  cochlear  implant  bypasses 
the  eardrum  and  tiny  Iranes  and  sends  elec- 
trical signals  directly  into  the  cochlea. 
Then,  as  in  normal  hearing,  the  signals  go 
from  the  cochlea  to  the  hearing  nerve  and 
then  to  the  brain,  which  provides  meaning- 
ful sound. 

Status:  The  cochlear  implant  was  ap- 
proved as  safe  and  effective  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  November  1984.  As 
yet.  Medicare  has  not  agreed  to  pay  for  its 
use  by  Medicare  patients. 

DRUG  administration  DEVICE 

The  drug  administration  device  (DAD)  is  a 
pump  and  reservoir  implanted  into  the  Ixxiy 
to  dispense  a  drug.  The  pump  can  be  pro- 
grammed without  surgery  via  radio  signals 
to  dispense  a  drug  to  a  specific  point  with 
precise  timing  and  dosage. 


It  is  imder  clinical  study  for  delivery  of 
analgesics  for  pain  control,  chemotherapy 
for  cancer,  agents  for  controlling  spasticity 
and  medications  for  treating  congestive 
heart  failure.  Since  the  pump  can  direct 
drugs  to  the  brain,  it  can  have  uniquely  val- 
uable uses— for  example,  it  is  already  being 
tested  as  a  method  of  administering  a  drug 
to  control  Alzheimer's  Disease,  if  such  a 
drug  were  developed.  Since  the  pump  is 
completely  implanted,  the  patient's  daily  ac- 
tivities are  not  affected  and  a  high  quality 
of  life  can  be  maintained. 

Status:  The  pump  was  approved  by  FDA 
in  1982.  but  was  not  made  available  to  Medi- 
care patienU  until  1984.  The  Medicare  pay- 
ment rate  has  yet  to  be  Increased  to  cover 
the  cost  of  this  technology. 

VENTRICULAR  ASSIST  PUMP 

A  device  designed  to  help  people  with  cer- 
tain types  of  severe  heart  problems.  Im- 
planted temporarily  to  supplement  the 
pumping  action  of  a  weak  heart.  The  device 
is  used  only  when  other,  more  conventional 
treatments  do  not  work.  For  example,  it  can 
be  used  with  patients  who  are  awaiting  a 
heart  transplant,  or  to  boost  the  piunping 
power  of  a  heart  after  open-heart  surgery 
(such  as  bypass  surgery)  or  a  heart  attack. 
It  is  placed  ouUide  the  body  and  powered  by 
bursts  of  air  generated  by  compressor. 

SUtus:  The  device  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  but  has  been  Implanted 
during  clinical  trials  in  dozens  of  patients. 
Once  the  device  receives  FDA  approval,  it 
appears  that  the  Medicare  payment  rate 
will  be  insufficient  to  cover  its  cost. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Durenberger,  in  intro- 
ducing S.  2474,  the  Medical  Equal 
Access  to  Technology  Act,  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  ensure  that  Medicare  beneficiaries 
have  access  to  new  medical  devices  suid 
procedures. 

Introduction  of  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  [PPSl  in  1983  has  result- 
ed in  significant  reform  of  the  health 
delivery  system  used  by  hospitals 
across  this  country.  Dramatic  changes 
In  length  of  stay,  use  of  outpatient 
surgery,  and  increased  competition 
among  providers  of  care  have  helped 
curb  major  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
services.  However,  as  my  colleagues 
know.  PPS  uses  the  Diagnostic  Relat- 
ed Group,  or  DRG.  to  determine  rates 
of  hospital  reimbursement.  DRG's  are 
based  on  national  averages  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  care  or  services.  In 
order  to  obtain  average  rates  of  pay- 
ment, a  service  must  already  be  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  patients. 

A  system  based  strictly  on  DRG's  is 
therefore  inherently  dependent  on  ex- 
isting technologies  and  procedures  for 
which  there  is  a  history  of  payments 
and  for  which  an  average  rate  can  be 
derived.  But  what  of  new  technologies 
and  procedures?  PPS  is,  by  definition, 
biased  against  introducing  the  most 
advanced,  state-of-the-art  health  serv- 
ices. This  bill.  Mr,  President,  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  disincentives 
built  Into  the  DRG  system  and  there- 
by ensure  that  elderly  and  disabled 
beneficiaries  have  access  to  the  full 


range  of  devices  and  technologies 
needed  to  Improve  their  health  status. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  partial 
funding  for  certain  costly  medical 
treatments  until  DRG's  are  recalibrat- 
ed to  account  for  those  costs.  New  de- 
vices and  procedures  would  qualify  for 
coverage  If  they  Increase  Medicare 
costs  at  least  10  percent  above  the 
payment  rate  of  the  DRG  that  most 
nearly  approximates  the  diagnosis.  In 
siddition.  new  products  must  have  ap- 
proval for  safety  and  efficacy  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
new  procedures  must  have  received  a 
recommendation  for  coverage  under 
the  International  Classification  of  Dis- 
eases [ICD9-CM], 

This  bill  provides  funding  only  until 
such  time  as  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  adjusts  the  DRG's 
to  accommodate  the  new  technology. 
Moreover.  Medicare's  share  of  the  pay- 
ment would  be  the  closest  DRG  rate 
plus  60  percent  of  the  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds 110  percent  of  the  DRG  level— 
the  hospital  would  be  liable  for  the  re- 
maining 40  percent.  Requiring  that  in- 
stitutions share  In  the  cost  of  the  new 
technology  Is  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  hospital.has  a  sufficient  stake  In 
the  cost  of  the  device  or  technology  to 
make  a  prudent  coverage  decision. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  proposal  may  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  trust  funds, 
and  funds  may  only  be  expended  In 
years  when  the  trust  fund  has  a  sur- 
plus. This  year,  the  amount  that  could 
be  utilized  would  therefore  amount  to 
approximately  $400  million;  however, 
preliminary  projections  place  this 
year's  cost  at  no  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  highlight  an  example  of 
the  type  of  procedure  that  could  be 
made  more  widely  available  to  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  with  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Dr.  Stanley  Crawford,  a  heart 
surgeon  who  practices  at  the  Method- 
ist Hospital  In  Houston,  pioneered  a 
complex  resection  and  graft  replace- 
ment known  as  a  thoraco-abdominal 
aortic  aneurysm  resection  (Thoraco- 
AAA).  Half  of  the  procedures  per- 
formed annually  are  done  at  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  and  the  remain- 
der are  carried  out  at  fewer  than  six 
other  Institutions. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  this 
technique,  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
persons  with  the  medical  problems 
leading  to  a  Thoraco-AAA  died  within 
2  years,  and  80  percent  died  within  5 
years.  Today,  Dr.  Crawford's  innova- 
tive approach  to  treating  these  pa- 
tients has  turned  those  statistics 
around,  making  a  longer  more  normal 
life  possible  for  dozens  of  heart  pa- 
tients and  their  families. 

The  clinical  efficacy  of  the  proce- 
dure was  established  after  the  most 
recent  modifications  to  the  ICD-9CM. 
yet  the  PPS  structure  does  not  cap- 


ture this  new  surgical  technique, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nearly 
$2'^  mUllon  to  the  Methodist  Hospital 
over  the  last  year. 

Because  of  a  commitment  to  clinical 
research  and  a  firm  desire  to  maintain 
the  hospital's  reputation  as  a  world 
class  Institution,  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Hospital 
board  have  allowed  Dr.  Crawford  to 
operate  while  they  awaited  recalibra- 
tion of  the  DRG's.  Not  all  institutions 
have  the  financial  resources  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  such  a  decision. 
More  Importantly,  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  In  communities  across 
this  country  are  being  denied  access  to 
a  lifesaving  technique,  simply  because 
of  a  lag  In  recodlng. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  Is  not  de- 
signed to  pay  for  all  the  costs  of  new 
technology,  but  rather  to  recognize 
the  Incremental  costs  associated  with 
that  technology.  We  do  not  propose  to 
eliminate  all  losses,  but  to  reduce 
them.  We  do  not  intend  to  create  Med- 
icare financial  Incentives  for  new  med- 
ical advances,  but  rather  to  remove 
what,  in  this  budget-driven  environ- 
ment, is  a  powerful  financial  disincen- 
tive which  works  against  our  common 
interest  in  pushing  back  the  frontiers 
of  medical  science  for  the  benefit  of 
all, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us 
in  support  of  this  modest,  but  neces- 
sary, modification  of  the  Prospective 
Payment  System.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  LucAR,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr,  Leahy,  Mr, 
Simon,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
METZENBAim.  and  Mr.  Morifx- 

HAN): 

S.  2476.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  States  to  furnish,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  publish,  statistical  data  relating  to 
the  incidence  of  adoption:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CDtTAIN  STATISTICAL  DATA 
RELATIVE  TO  ADOPTION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  the  States  to  furnish,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  publish,  statistical  data  relating 
to  the  Incidence  of  adoptions.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Luoar.  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  Nickles.  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Simon.  Senator  Grass- 
ley.  Senator  Metzenbauu.  and  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  are  Joining  me  In  this 
effort. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's.  and  up 
until  1975.  the  Federal  Government 
collected  statistics  from  the  States  on 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren adopted  each  year.  Since  1976,  no 
Federal  report  on  adoption  in  the 
United  States  has  been  Issued. 
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The  States  have  primary  jurisdiction 
over  adoption,  but  a  number  of  Feder- 
al programs  and  laws  relate  to  adop- 
tion in  various  ways.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  adoption  opportunities 
program  established  by  the  Child 
Abuse  prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-266),  the  adoption  assistance 
program  established  by  the  Adoption 
Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-272),  and  fimding 
for  adoption  services  under  the  Adoles- 
cent Family  Life  Act  of  1981. 

In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of 
these  Federal  programs  and  to  target 
scarce  Federal  funds,  we  need  statisti- 
cal information  about  adoption  in  this 
country.  How  can  we  develop  and 
maintain  an  informed,  rational  policy 
on  adoption  unless  we  know  trends  in 
the  annual  numbers  of  adoptions, 
characteristics  of  adopted  children,  bi- 
ological parents  and  adoptive  families, 
types  of  adoptions,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  adoptive  parents  to  the  child? 
For  instance,  national  data  on  adop- 
tion could  tell  us  how  successful  the 
incentive  of  adoption  assistance  has 
been  in  moving  children  out  of  foster 
care  into  permanent  homes.  Or  wheth- 
er Federal  policy  which  encourages 
adoption  of  children  from  the  foster 
care  system  has  increased  the  number 
of  adoptions  by  foster  parents. 

As  long  ago  as  1978,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  adoption  opportunities 
program  under  Public  Law  95-266, 
Congress  recognized  the  need  for  an 
adoption  data  system.  The  adoption 
opportunities  program,  designed  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
children  with  special  needs— that  is, 
children  who  are  considered  hard  to 
place  because  of  factors  such  as  handi- 
cap, age  or  race— specifically  required 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
national  adoption  and  foster  care  data 
gathering  and  analysis  system  utilizing 
data  collected  by  the  States.  Yet  here 
we  are,  almost  10  years  later,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  cer- 
tainty how  many  children  were  adopt- 
ed in  this  country  last  year. 

In  1984  Congress  reauthorized  the 
adoption  opportunities  program,  and 
renewed  the  Federal  commitment  to 
promoting  the  placement  of  thousands 
of  institutionalized  and  foster  care 
children  with  permanent,  adoptive 
families.  In  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  Report  accompa- 
nying the  Senate  bill,  the  problem  of 
data  gathering  was  addressed  at 
length.  The  committee  report  stated 
that  more  accurate  information  "must 
be  collected."  Further,  the  report  con- 
cluded, "The  Committee  does  not 
want  the  Secretary  to  rely  only  on  vol- 
untary State  reporting  for  data-gath- 
ering and  analysis  purposes." 

Still  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  does  rely  on  volun- 
tary reporting,  to  the  Voluntary  Coop- 
erative  Information   System   [VCIS], 


which  is  operated  by  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  with  fund- 
ing assistance  from  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  A  major  disadvantage  of  the 
VCIS  system  is  that  it  is  limited  to 
data  on  children  placed  for  adoption 
by  public  child  welfare  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition. VCIS  is  plagued  by  irregular  re- 
porting, variations  in  reporting  time 
frames,  and  lack  of  common  defini- 
tions. As  the  latest  VCIS  report  warns, 
the  data  "should  be  considered  as 
rough  national  estimates." 

In  response  to  Congress'  express 
intent  to  have  national  information  on 
adoption  collected,  in  1984  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment Services  approved  the  formation 
of  the  Adoption  Information  Improve- 
ment Workgroup,  a  group  of  22  indi- 
viduals selected  for  their  technical  ex- 
pertise in  surveys  and  studies  of  chil- 
dren and  families.  The  work  group's 
mission  was  to  examine  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  available  statistical 
information  about  adoption,  to  identi- 
fy the  information  gaps,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  ways  to  fill  those  gaps. 

In  April  1985  the  adoption  informa- 
tion improvement  work  group  made 
seven  major  recommendations  regard- 
ing ways  to  improve  adoption  informa- 
tion. I  believe  the  workshop  recom- 
mendations are  of  utmost  importance 
and  therefore  am  including  all  seven 
in  this  statement,  even  though  this 
legislation  responds  to  only  the  first 
recommendation.  These  recommenda- 
tions, presented  by  the  work  group  in 
a  general  order  of  importance  of  data 
which  would  be  generated,  are: 

First,  to  implement  a  nationwide 
adoption  information  system  account- 
ing for  all  types  of  adoptions  on  an 
annual  basis; 

Second,  to  conduct  a  study  of  adop- 
tion service  providers  to  determine  the 
number  and  types  of  children  in  need 
of  adoption,  the  number  and  types  of 
families  actively  seeking  to  adopt  and 
the  adoption  process; 

Third,  to  encourage  and  support  the 
addition  of  items  to  national  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  provide  information 
about  adopted  children,  adoptive  fami- 
lies, birth  parents,  and  potential  adop- 
tive parents  to  describe  their  current 
status  and  past  history; 

Fourth,  to  support  studies  of  small 
samples  of  young  unmarried  pregnant 
women  and  the  biological  fathers  to 
determine  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  the  woman  to  keep  her  child  or 
make  an  adoption  plan; 

Fifth,  to  examine  the  postlegal 
adoption  use  of  and  demand  for  serv- 
ices by  birth  parents,  adopted  chil- 
dren, and  adoptive  families  provided 
by  the  public  or  private  agency  which 
placed  the  child  or  other  service  pro- 
viders; 


Sixth,  to  encourage  the  conduct  of 
small  scale  research  studies  which  ex- 
amine the  psychological,  emotional, 
and  social  consequences  of  adoption 
for  children  as  compared  to  children 
who  remain  with  birth  parents  or  a 
single  parent,  children  who  reside  in 
step-families,  children  in  long-term 
foster  care,  and  children  in  other 
family  structures;  and 

Seventh,  to  commission,  publish,  and 
distribute  a  review  of  the  adoption  re- 
search findings  which  would  include  a 
discussion  of  their  implications  for 
adoption  policy  and  practice. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  ensure  the  implementation 
of  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
Adoption  Information  Improvement 
Workgroup,  and  will  generate  the  sta- 
tistics they  and  other  experts  in  adop- 
tion deem  to  be  the  most  important 
for  our  national  policy  on  adoption. 

The  bill  amends  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance Program  established  under  title 
IV-E  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire, as  a  necessary  feature  of  each 
State  plan  for  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance,  an  annual  statistical  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  on  adoptions  finalized  by  the 
State  courts  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

The  bill  would  require  the  State 
report  to  include  first,  the  total 
number  of  adoptions  finalized  in  the 
State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  second,  the  age,  sex,  race  or  eth- 
nicity, nationality,  and  handicap 
status  of  the  adopted  children;  third, 
the  age  and  marital  status  of  the  bio- 
logical mothers;  fourth,  the  age  and 
race  or  ethnicity  of  the  adoptive  par- 
ents; fifth,  the  relationship  between 
the  adoptive  parents  and  the  children 
prior  to  the  adoption  (relative,  nonre- 
lated.  foster  parents);  sixth,  the  status 
of  the  children  prior  to  the  adoption 
(e.g..  foster  child,  previously  adopted); 
and  seventh,  whether  the  children 
were  placed  by  a  private  agency,  public 
agency,  or  independently. 

No  later  than  December  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  publish 
an  annual  report  on  the  adoption  sta- 
tistics supplied  by  the  States  for  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  con- 
fidentiality and  the  data  shall  be  re- 
ported in  statistical  form  only.  The 
bill  contains  language  emphasizing 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  authorize  or 
require  the  collection  or  release  of  in- 
formation that  identifies  by  name  or 
address  any  party  to  an  adoption. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
allowing  sufficient  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  for 
States  to  establish  their  adoption  re- 
porting systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  relish  legisla- 
tion Federal  requirements  for  the 
States,  and  imposing  these  data  collec- 


tion requirements  as  a  condition  of 
participation  in  the  title  IV-E  Adop- 
tion Assistance  Program.  But  In  this 
case,  there  are  important  reasons  for 
this  approach. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  price  paid 
by  children  who  grow  up  in  foster 
care,  without  a  permanent  home.  With 
the  adoption  opportunities  and  adop- 
tion assistance  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  dedicated  itself  to   the 
goal  of  permanency  for  these  children. 
It  is  essential  that  we  have  hard  daU 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  to  direct  our  future  policy. 
Most  adoptions  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs  are  handled  by  public  agen- 
cies or  by  private  agencies  under  pur- 
chase of  service  agreements.  However, 
public  agencies  and  public  resources 
are  involved  in  all  types  of  adoptions 
through  home  studies  or  supervision 
of  independent  adoptions,  licensing  of 
private    agencies    and    individuals    to 
make  adoptive  placements,  disruptions 
of  independent  adoptions,  and  post- 
adoption  services  for  any  adoption,  re- 
gardless of  who  made  the  initial  adop- 
tive placement.  The  minimum  data  re- 
quired from  the  States  by  this  legisla- 
tion follows  the  recommendations  of 
the    adoption    Information    Improve- 
ment workgroup,  and  will  provide  the 
basic  statistics  on  all  adoptions  neces- 
sary for  sound  overall  adoption  policy. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  purpose- 
ly does  not  specify  how  each  State 
shall  collect  their  data  on  adoption.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  recordkeep- 
ing varies  considerably  from  State  to 
State.  In  some  States,  It  may  be  a 
simple  matter  to  gather  these  statis- 
tics from  State  court  records.  Other 
States  may  want  to  utilize  the  depart- 
ment of  social  services,  the  bureau  of 
vital  statistics,  or  the  State  adoption 
specialist.  I  would  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate to  each  State  how  best  to  coUect- 
these  statistics. 

As  a  foUowup  to  the  adoption  Infor- 
mation Improvement  workgroup  rec- 
ommendations, the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has 
funded  a  research  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  obtaining  adoption 
data  from  State  court  records,  and  the 
results  of  that  study  should  be  avail- 
able within  the  next  few  months.  This 
research  will  provide  a  valuable  tool 
for  States  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  data  gathering  requirement. 

Further,  establishing  this  data  col- 
lection requirement  as  a  part  of  the 
title  IV-E  Adoption  Assistance  Pro- 
gram ensures  Federal  matching  funds 
so  that  the  States  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  total  financial  burden.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  by  1988,  when  the  State  systems 
have  been  fully  Implemented,  the  total 
estimated  costs  to  the  States  would  be 
$1  million.  Costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  also  estimated  at  $1  mil- 
lion annually,  a  small  price  relative  to 
the  $497  miUion  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment spent  in  fiscal  year  1985  on  title 
rV-E  foster  care  alone. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  have 
waited  long  enough  for  these  statis- 
tics, and  that  it  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  a  voluntary  system  can- 
not provide  the  needed  information. 
For  too  long  we  have  relied  on  frag- 
mental  data  and  rough  national  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  a  year  now  I 
have  been  actively  promoting  adoption 
through  the  Congressional  Coalition 
On  Adoption.  In  our  contacts  with  ex- 
perts In  the  adoption  field  and  Individ- 
uals and  couples  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  adoption  process,  I 
have  been  repeatedly  urged  to  do 
something  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
statistics  on  adoption.  This  legislation 
is  a  product  of  those  concerns  and  has 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Adoption,  the 
North  American  Council  on  Adoptable 
Children,  and  Aid  to  Adoption  of  Spe- 
cial Kids  (AASK  America).  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  which  will  provide  a  solid  data 
base  for  our  Federal  policy  on  adop- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  3476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADOPTION  STATISTICS. 

(a)  CoMDiTioii  or  State  Plan  Approval.— 
Section  471(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  671(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provides  for  reporting  adoption  sta- 
tistics to  the  Secretary  on  an  annual  basis  in 
accordance  with  section  476(c).". 

(b)  Annual  Report  by  the  SECRrrARY.- 
Section  476(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  676(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  data  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  with  respect 
to  a  calendar  year  shall  be  collected  and 
published  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
following  year.". 

(c)  AwNTJAL  Report  by  STATES.-Sectlon 
476  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b))  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(c)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  setting  forth  statistical  data  on  adop- 
tions finalized  in  the  State  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  data  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  adoptions  final- 
ized In  the  SUte  during  such  preceding 
year; 

"(2)  the  age,  sex,  race  or  ethnicity,  nation- 
ality, and  handicap  status  of  the  adopted 
children; 

"(3)  the  age  and  marital  status  of  the  bio- 
logical mothers  of  such  children; 


"(4)  the  age  and  race  or  ethnicity  of  the 
adoptive  parents  of  such  children; 

(5)  the  relationship  (if  any)  between  the 
adoptive  parents  and  such  children  prior  U) 
adoption; 

"(6)  the  sUtuB  of  such  children  prior  to 
adoption  (such  as  whether  the  child  was  a 
foster  child  or  previously  adopted);  and 

"(7)  the  manner  In  which  such  children 
were  placed  for  adoption  (whether  by  pri- 
vate agency,  public  agency,  or  Independent- 
ly). 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  collection 
or  release  of  any  information  that  Identifies 
by  name  or  address  any  party  to  an  adop- 
tion.". 

(d)  ErrECTivE  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  cal- 
endar year  to  being  mo  e  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  a  State  agency  administering  a  plan 
approved  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  demonstrates,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  It  cannot  by  reason  of 
State  law.  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  that,  in 
the  case  of  such  State,  the  amendment  w!*! 
become  effective  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  year  to  begin  after  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  such  State's  leg- 
islature to  end  on  or  after  the  date  that  Is 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  "session"  Includes  any 
regular,  special,  budget,  or  other  session  of  a 
State  legislature.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
The  following  additional  cosponsors 
were  added  on  May  19, 1986: 

S.  1743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kiwkedy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1743,  a  bill  to  amend  section  810  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959.  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to 
establish  a  special  program  for  hous- 
ing for  the  chronically  mentally  ill. 

S.  1744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kewkedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1744,  a  bill  to  require  States  to  devel- 
op, establish,  and  Implement  State 
comprehensive  mental  health  plans. 

8.  1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1745,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  XVI, 
XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  services  and  bene- 
fits for  chronically  mentally  HI  individ- 
uals. 

8.  isas 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoitd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1822.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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Copyright  Act  in  section  601  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  manufacturing  and  public  distribu- 
tion of  certain  copyrighted  material. 

S.  2253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2253,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Act  of  1985  to  exempt  certain  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  from  seques- 
tration or  reduction  under  an  order 
issued  by  the  President  under  section 
252  of  such  Act. 

S.  2328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2328,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit for  a  10-year  period  the  transfer 
of  sale  of  Federal  Power  Marketing 
Administrations  or  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2331.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  the  qual- 
ity of  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
post-hospital  services  furnished  under 
the  Medicare  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2332,  a  bill  to  provide 
credit  assistance  to  borrowers  of  loans 
made  by  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions. Farm  Credit  System  institu- 
tions, and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2336,  a  bill  to  protect  United  States 
cattlemen  from  imports  of  live  Canadi- 
an cattle,  and  to  require  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a 
section  201  investigation  of  such  im- 
ports. 

S.  2401 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2401,  a  bill  to  prohib- 
it the  manufacture  or  distribution  in. 
or  the  importation  into,  the  United 
States  of  certain  firearms. 

S.  2411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Abiato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2411,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
possession,  manufacture,  sale,  impor- 
tation, and  mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 
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S.  2417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2417.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2450,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  per- 
manently the  3-percent  threshold  re- 
quirement for  cost-of-living  increases. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  196,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  22, 
1986,  as  "American  Business  Women's 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  September  29, 
1986,  as  "National  Teachers  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTJON  3 1 4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
314,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  July  27,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Nuclear  Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
345,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  9,  1986,  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
[Mr.  Long]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  122, 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural loan  restructuring. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  138, 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
Farm  Credit  System  agricultural  loan 
restructuring. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  400  a 
Resolution  to  retain  current  tax  treat- 
ment of  Individual  Retirement  ac- 
count. 


The  following  additional  cosponsors 
were  added  on  May  20, 1986: 

S.  $19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  require  a 
study  of  the  compensation  and  related 
systems  in  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1223,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  memori- 
al on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

S.  1965 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1965,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
revise  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2103,  a  bill  to  clari- 
fy the  application  of  the  Clayton  Act 
with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  or  pre- 
miums filed  with  State  insurance  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

S.  2208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  crude  oil. 

S.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2256,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  make  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without 
mandating  a  specific  method  of  in- 
struction, to  encourage  innovation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater  administrative  flexibility,  to 
improve  program  operations  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2270.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  deter 
immigration-related  marriage  fraud 
and  other  immigration  fraud. 

S.  2294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2294,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  cer- 
tain programs  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  to  authorize  an 
early  intervention  program  for  handi- 
capped infants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2331,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  the  qual- 
ity of  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
post-hospital  services  furnished  under 
the  medicare  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2411.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
possession,  manufacture,  sale,  impor- 
tation, and  mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 

S.  3444 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2444,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Head  Start  Act,  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act 
of  1981,  the  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  Act,  the  dependent  care  State 
grant  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2451,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  sugar 
only  from  friendly  developing  coun- 
tries, to  provide  for  entry  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  on  at  least  as  fa- 
vorable terms  as  sugar  from  any  other 
country,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  EagletonI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor].  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 274,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  weekend  of  August  1.  1986, 
through  August  3,  1986.  as  "National 
Family  Reunion  Weekend". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  305,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  27,  1986,  through  May  3.  1986,  as 
"National  Arts  in  the  Schools  Week". 


■OIATI  joint  RBOLUnON  a  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Buicpers].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PryorI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  314.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  27, 
1986.  as  "National  Nuclear  Medicine 
Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  326,  a  joint 
resolution  proclaim  May  21,  1986.  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Honor  and  Freedom 
Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  SenatQr  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hempshire  [Mr.  Humphery],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  339,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  30, 
1986.  through  December  6.  1986.  as 
"National  Home  Care  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fell],  the  Senator 
from  ALaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  347.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  19,  1986,  through  May  24, 
1986,  as  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  349.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  25,  1986,  through  May  31,  1986, 
as  "Critical  Care  Week". 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  40T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
naune  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  407.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  a  tax  differential 
for  long-term  capital  gains. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 141-RELATINO  TO 
ETHNIC  REPRESENTATION  IN 
AWARDING  OF  STATUE  OF  LIB- 
ERTY MEDALS 

Mr.  DxCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

SKHATX  CONCUMtXHT  Rksolotioh  141 

Whereaa  the  SUtue  of  Uberty  Commla- 
sion  has  announced  Its  list  of  twelve  foreign 
bom  Americans  to  be  honored  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  United  SUtes  at  the 
Fourth  of  July  national  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty; 

Whereas  representatives  from  major  and 
important  ethnic  organizations  were  omit- 
ted from  the  list  of  honorees  Including  Ital- 
ian. Irish.  Polish.  Greek  Americans,  and 
many  others; 

Whereas  this  omission  constitutes  a  tragic 
oversight  of  the  contributions  made  by  each 
of  these  ethnic  groups  to  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry: 

Whereas  this  omission  constitutes  a  grave 
injustice  to  these  ethnic  groups  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  celebrations  are 
being  conducted  at  the  SUtue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  where  so  many  millions  of 
immigranU  first  touched  American  soil; 

Whereas  the  twelve  honorees  selected 
only  comprise  20  per  centum  of  all  ethnic 
Americans  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  numerous  ethnic  organizations 
have  registered  strong  protests  with  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Commission:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  t>v  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  it  hereby  ex- 
presses its  profound  opposition  to  the  omis- 
sion of  important  ethnic  organizations  from 
the  list  of  foreign  bom  Americans  to  be 
honored  at  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  Centennial 
celebration,  the  Senate  further  urges  the 
SUtue  of  Liberty  Commission  and  or  the 
President  to  expand  the  list  of  honorees  to 
guarantee  represenution  by  all  ethnic 
American  organizations  whose  contributions 
to  our  Nation  deserve  full  and  appropriate 
recognition. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  omission  of 
major  ethnic  groups  from  those  receiv- 
ing medals  during  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty Centennial  celebration.  Twelve  for- 
eign-bom Americans  are  being  recog- 
nized by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Com- 
mission at  the  celebration  over  the 
Fourth  of  July.  These  12  represent 
only  20  percent  of  ethnic  Americans. 
This  legislation  calls  for  the  expansion 
of  that  list  of  12  to  guarantee  full  rep- 
resentation of  all  ethnic  American  or- 
ganizations whose  contributions  to  our 
Nation  deserve  full  and  appropriate 
recognition. 

Congressman  Biaggi  of  New  York, 
who  has  been  a  strong  leader  in  ethnic 
affairs,  has  Introduced  identical  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 142-AUTHORIZING  A 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  IN 
THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  2672 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Roth,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  EIagleton) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  142 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2672)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  retirement  and  disability  plan  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  postal  employees,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  make  the  following  corrections: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  8432(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
101(a)  of  the  bill)  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(A),  an 
employee  or  Member  who  is  an  employee  or 
Member  on  January  1,  1987,  and  has  credit- 
able service  described  in  section  8411(b)(2) 
of  this  title  may  make  the  first  election  for 
the  purp>ose  of  subsection  (a)  during  the 
election  period  prescribed  for  such  purpose 
by  the  Executive  Director.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  prescribe  an  election  period 
for  such  purpose  which  shall  commence  on 
January  1,  1987.  An  election  by  such  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  during  that  election 
period  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  employee's  or  Member's  first  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  last  day  of  that  elec- 
tion period. 

(b)  In  section  702(b)(4)  of  the  bill,  strike 
"401"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "701". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  VOLUN- 
TARY CLAIMS  AND  UNIFORM 
STANDARD  ACT 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1968 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation) 

Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  (No.  1951)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Danforth  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  to  the  bill  (S.  1999)  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

TITLE  1 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Product  Liability  Reform  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "Class  I  non-economic  loss"  means 
non-economic  loss  consisting  of  pain  and 
suffering  or  mental  anguish  associated  with 
(A)  the  death  of  a  parent,  child  or  spouse, 
or  (B)  permanent  disfigurement  or  perma- 
nent total  or  partial  loss  of  a  body  part  or 
function  of  the  plaintiff; 

(2)  "Class  II  non-economic  loss"  means 
non-economic  loss  consisting  of  all  non-eco- 


nomic loss  other  than  Class  I  non-economic 
loss  which  is  compensable  under  State  law; 

(3)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other 
person  has  or  is  entitled  to  assert  for  re- 
coupment through  subrogation,  trust  agree- 
ment, lien,  or  otherwise)  by  any  person 
harmed  or  by  any  other  person  as  reim- 
bursement of  loss  because  of  harm  to  person 
or  property  payable  or  required  to  be  paid, 
under— 

(A)  any  Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for 
breach  of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 

(B)  any  life,  health  or  accident  insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  income  or  replacement  service  in- 
surance or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  any 
pre-paid  medical  plan  or  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  between  any  foreign  country  or 
any  territory  or  possession  and  any  State  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  any  other  State  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try; or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce or  transportation  described  in  clause 
(A); 

(5)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  from  harm  which  is  allowed 
under  State  law; 

(6)  "harm"  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or 
damage  caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  com- 
mercial loss,  with  respect  to  which  recovery 
is  available  under  the  commercial  or  con- 
tract law  of  the  State; 

(7)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  design  or 
formulate  or  to  produce,  create,  make,  as- 
semble or  construct  any  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product);  (B)  a  product  seller 
with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  a  product  (or 
component  part  thereof)  which  are  created 
or  affected  when,  before  placing  the  prod- 
uct in  the  stream  of  commerce,  the  product 
seller  designs  or  formulates,  or  produces, 
creates,  makes,  assembles  or  constructs  an 
aspect  of  a  product  (or  component  part 
thereof)  made  by  another;  and  (C)  any 
product  seller  not  described  in  clause  (B) 
which  holds  itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to 
the  user  or  consumer  of  the  product; 

(8)  "net  economic  loss"  means  loss  consist- 
ing of  economic  loss  less  collateral  benefits; 

(9)  "non-economic  loss"  means  loss  caused 
by  a  product  other  than  economic  loss; 

(10)  'plaintiff"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  under  title  II  of  this 
Act.  and  if  such  an  action  or  claim  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  includes  the  plaintiff's  decedent, 
or  if  such  an  action  or  claim  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor,  the  term 
includes  the  minor's  parent  or  guardian: 

(11)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  state  which  is  capable  of 
delivery  itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  in  a 
mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  component 
part  or  ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  in- 
troduction into  trade  or  commerce,  which 
has  intrinsic  economic  value,  and  which  is 
intended  for  sale  or  lease  to  persons  for 
commercial  or  personal  use;  "product"  does 
not  include  (A)  human  tissue,  blood,  or 
organs  unless  specifically  recognized  as  a 
product  pursuant  to  State  law;  or  (B)  a 
product  used  in  the  course  of  any  trade  or 
business  which  has  been  discarded,  aban- 


doned, or  disposed  of  by  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness, unless  such  product  is  one  which  is 
customarily  produced  or  distributed  for  sale, 
consumption  or  use,  or  is  customarily  stored 
by  individuals,  in  or  about  an  office  or  the 
household; 

(12)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  labels, 
or  markets,  or  repairs  or  maintains  (to  the 
extent  such  repair  or  maintenance  is  alleged 
to  have  caused  or  contributed  to  any  harm), 
or  otherwise  is  directly  involved  in  placing  a 
product  in  the  stream  of  commerce;  "prod- 
uct seller"  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  seller  of  real  property  other  than  a 
builder  or  contractor, 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  judgment  or  skill;  or 

(C)  any  person  who  acts  in  only  a  finan- 
cial capacity  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
lease  of  a  product; 

(13)  "product  user"  means  any  person  who 
owns,  leases,  operates,  uses,  or  has  control 
of  a  product; 

(14)  "property  damage"  means  damage  to 
any  person's  property,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  person  was  harmed; 

(15)  "sale"  means  any  change  in  owner- 
ship of  a  product,  any  intentional  relin- 
quishment of  control  of  a  product,  and  any 
lease  of  a  product;  "sale"  includes  any  tem- 
porary transfer  of  control  of  a  product  in 
contemplation  of  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
product;  and 

(16)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  State. 

preemption  of  other  laws 
Sec.  103.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product,  includ- 
ing any  action  which  is  based  on:  (1)  strict 
or  absolute  liability  in  tort;  (2)  negligence  or 
gross  negligence;  (3)  breach  of  express  or 
implied  warranty;  (4)  failure  to  discharge  a 
duty  to  warn  or  instruct;  or  (5)  any  other 
theory  that  is  the  basis  for  an  award  for 
damages  for  harm  caused  by  a  product. 

(b)  A  civil  action  for  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  a  product  itself  or  for  commercial  loss 
with  respect  to  which  recovery  is  available 
under  the  commercial  or  contract  law  of  the 
State  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
commercial  or  contract  law. 

(c)(1)  This  Act  supersedes  any  State  law 
regarding  recovery  for  any  harm  caused  by 
a  product  to  the  extent  that  this  Act  estab- 
lishes a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  any  action 
for  such  recovery.  Any  issue  arising  under 
title  III  of  this  Act  that  is  not  governed  by 
any  such  rule  of  law  shall  be  governed  by 
applicable  State  law.  This  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of 
sovereign  immunity  asserted  by  any  State 
under  any  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  any  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 


of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of 
1976  (28  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.). 

ATTORIfEY'S  FEES 

Sec.  104.  For  purposes  Of  sections  201,  202 
or  203  of  this  Act,  attorney's  fees  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rate 
which  should  not  exceed  that  which  Is  con- 
sidered acceptable  In  t^  e  community  In 
which  the  attorney  practices,  considering 
the  attorney's  qualifications  and  experience 
and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

MANNER  OF  PAYMENT  OF  NET  ECONOMIC  LOSS 

Sec.  105.  Any  tender  of  relief  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act,  or  any  settlement  under 
the  settlement  proceedings  initiated  under 
section  202  of  this  Act,  may  be  made  by— 

(1)  the  payment  of  net  economic  loss  pre- 
viously Incurred,  non-economic  damages, 
and  an  enforceable  promise  to  pay  future 
otherwise  uncompensated  net  economic  loss 
as  It  Is  Incurred: 

(2)  an  agreement  to  pay  net  economic  loss 
by  means  of  an  annuity;  or 

(3)  payment  of  a  lump  sum. 

TREATMENT  OF  NET  ECONOMIC  LOSS  FOR  TAX 
PURPOSES 

Sec.  106.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  render  benefits  tendered  for  net 
economic  loss  Includable  as  gross  Income  for 
the  purposes  of  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

APPUCABILTTY  OF  THIS  ACT  TO  CERTAIN  CIVIL 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  107.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  civil 
action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product  which 
is  part  of  an  indivisible  claim  and  which  Is 
brought  against  a  person  other  than  a  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  is  subject  to  this 
Act  If  and  only  if  the  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  Is  also  a  defendant  In  such  action. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  108.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  it  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  by  that  Invalidation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  109.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  90 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  208  of  this  Act,  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  civil  actions  or  claims 
commenced  or  brought  on  or  after  that 
date,  regardless  of  whether  the  conduct 
which  caused  the  harm,  or  the  exposure  to 
the  product  which  caused  the  harm,  oc- 
curred before  the  effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  seller  is  exposed  to  liability  under 
this  Act,  the  plaintiff  may,  notwithstanding 
the  otherwise  applicable  time  period  In  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  Act,  bring  such  action  or 
claim  within  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II 

PRODUCT  UABILITY  ACTION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  plaintiff  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  against  a  person  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable State  law,  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  Is  superseded  by  this  title. 

(b)(1)  Any  plaintiff  may,  in  addition  to 
any  claim  for  relief  made  In  accordance  with 
State  law.  Include  In  such  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint a  claim  for  relief  for  such  plaintiff's 
net  economic  loss,  together  with  Class  I 
non-economic  loss  not  greater  than  $250,000 
and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

(2)  Any  plaintiff  alleging  harm  caused  by 
exposure  to  an  product  In  the  plaintiff's 


workplace  may  Include  In  such  plaintiff's 
complaint  a  claim  for  the  relief  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  a  claim 
solely  for  the  plaintiff's  net  economic  loss 
and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

(c)  If  the  plaintiff's  complaint  does  not  In- 
clude a  claim  for  relief  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  defendant 
may  tender  the  relief  set  forth  in  subsection 
(B)(1)  of  this  section  to  the  plaintiff  within 
60  days  after  service  of  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint or  within  the  time  permitted  pursu- 
ant to  State  law  for  a  responsive  pleading, 
whichever  is  longer,  except  that  if  such 
pleading  Includes  a  motion  to  dismiss  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law.  the  defendant 
may  tender  such  relief  to  the  plaintiff 
within  10  days  after  the  court's  determina- 
tion regarding  such  motion. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  an  offer  Is  made 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  parties  shall  proceed  In  accordance 
with  section  202  of  this  title. 

(e)  In  any  case  In  which  a  claim  Is  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
a  tender  of  relief  Is  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  court  may, 
upon  motion  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  applicable  period  for  response,  enter  an 
order  extending  such  period.  Any  such 
order  shall  contain  a  schedule  for  discovery 
of  evidence  material  to  the  Issue  of  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  relief,  and  shall  not 
extend  such  period  for  more  than  60  days. 
Any  such  motion  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
supporting  affidavit  of  the  moving  party 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  such  exten- 
sion Is  necessary  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
justice  and  stating  that  the  Information 
likely  to  be  discovered  is  material,  and  is 
not,  after  reasonable  Inquiry,  otherwise 
available  to  the  moving  pariy. 

SETTLEMENT  PROCESS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  within  the  period  for  re- 
sponse permitted  In  section  203  of  this  title, 
the  offeree  of  an  offer  to  tender  or  accept 
relief  under  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
either  accept  such  offer  (In  which  case  the 
judge  shall  dismiss  the  action  with  preju- 
dice) or  shall  file  with  the  court  the  offer- 
ee's alternative  proposal  of  relief,  together 
with  affidavits  and  evidence  to  support  such 
proposal.  At  the  time  of  such  filing,  the  of- 
feree shall  serve  on  the  offeror  a  copy  of 
such  filing  and  all  materials  filed  with  the 
court  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Within  5  days  after  receiving  notice 
from  an  offeree  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  offeror  shall  file  with  the  court 
a  copy  of  the  offeror's  original  offer  under 
this  title,  together  with  affidavits  and  evi- 
dence to  support  such  offer  to  tender  or 
accept  relief.  At  the  time  of  such  filing,  the 
offeror  Shall  serve  on  the  offeree  a  copy  of 
such  filing  and  all  materials  filed  with  the 
court  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  court  may  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  offeror  and  offeree  to  offer  oral  evi- 
dence regarding  the  amount  of  such  dam- 
ages or  other  evidence  regarding  the 
amount  of  such  damages  or  other  evidence 
submitted  under  this  section. 

(d)  Within  20  days  after  an  offer  is  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall,  on  the  basis  of  which  offer  will 
provide  the  appropriate  amount  of  damages, 
as  to  each  element  of  damages  and  attor- 
ney's fees,  select  either  the  offeree's  propos- 
al or  the  offeror's  proposal,  and  shall  enter 
judgment  accordingly. 

(e)  A  determination  by  the  court  of  the 
appropriate  amount  of  damages  and  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  In 


any  court.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  offeree  from 
proceeding  with  a  civil  action  under  this 
title  after  the  date  on  which  such  determi- 
nation Is  made  In  accordance  with  the  limi- 
tations specified  in  section  203  of  this  title. 

FAILURE  TO  TENDER  RELIEF 

Sec.  203.  (aXl)  If  the  defendant,  as  of- 
feree, does  not  tender  In  a  timely  manner 
the  relief  pleaded  In  accordance  with  section 
201(b)(1)  of  this  title  or  falls  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  court's  determination 
under  section  202  of  this  title,  and  the  plain- 
tiff prevails  In  such  action,  the  court  shall 
enter  judgment  against  the  defendant  and 
shall  include  In  such  judgment  Interest 
from  the  date  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
under  section  202  of  this  title,  together  with 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs.  Such 
fees  shall  be  offset  against  any  fees  owned 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
by  reason  of  the  verdict. 

(2)  The  court  shall  enter  judgment  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion unless  the  court  determines  that  the 
defendant  was  reasonable  in  not  tendering 
relief  to  the  plaintiff  In  accordance  with 
this  section  or  In  falling  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  court's  determination  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title,  because  (A)  the  case 
presented  an  unsettled  or  novel,  but  credi- 
ble, question  of  law,  or  (B)  there  existed  a 
genuine  question  of  fact  material  to  a  deter- 
mination of  liability. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
plaintiff  shall  be  considered  to  prevail  in 
such  action  If  the  defendant  Is  found  liable 
to  the  plaintiff  for  any  claim  Included  In  the 
plaintiff's  complaint  In  an  amount  greater 
than  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
court's  determination  under  section  202  of 
this  title. 

(b)  If  the  defendant  does  not  tender  In  a 
timely  manner  to  the  plaintiff  the  relief 
pleaded  In  accordance  with  section  201(b)(2) 
of  this  title,  there  Is  created  a  presumption, 
rebuttable  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  product  caused  the  plain-, 
tiffs  harm.  If  the  plaintiff  Introduces  evi- 
dence sufflcent  to  show  that— 

( 1 )  the  plaintiff  was  exposed  to  the  prod- 
uct In  the  plaintiff's  workplace; 

(2)  there  exists  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  exposure  to  such  substance  causes  or 
significantly  contributes  to  the  alleged  Ill- 
ness or  disease;  and 

(3)  there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  quantity  or  duration  of  the  plaintiff's 
exposure  significantly  contributed  to  the 
harm  of  which  the  plaintiff  complains. 

(c)(1)  If  the  plaintiff,  as  offeree,  does  not 
accept  in  a  timely  manner  the  relief  ten- 
dered In  accordance  with  section  201(c)  of 
this  title  or  the  finding  of  the  court  under 
section  202  of  this  title  Is  rejected  by  the 
plaintiff,  no  damages  for  Class  II  non-eco- 
nomic loss  or  for  Class  I  non-economic  loss 
In  excess  of  $250,000  and  no  punitive  dam- 
ages may  be  assessed  against  such  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  liability  for  a  defect  In 
design  or  a  failure  to  warn  or  Instruct  which 
is  established  on  a  theory  which  Is  based  on 
the  condition  of  the  product  rather  than 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant. 

(2)  In  any  such  action,  any  damages  for 
economic  loss  awarded  at  trial  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  damages  for  the  plaintiff's  net  eco- 
nomlc  loss. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  action,  "In  a 
timely  manner"  means— 

(1)  In  any  case  where  the  plaintiff  Is  the 
offeree,  60  days  after  service  of  notice  of  a 
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claim  or  10  days  after  the  court's  determina- 
tion under  section  202  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  in  any  case  where  the  defendant  is  the 
offeree,  60  days  after  service  of  notice  of  a 
claim  or  within  the  time  permitted  pursuant 
to  state  law  for  a  responsive  pleading, 
whichever  is  longer  (except  that  if  such 
pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law,  the  defendant 
may  tender  such  relief  to  the  plaintiff 
within  10  days  after  the  court's  determina- 
tion regarding  such  motion),  or  10  days 
after  the  court's  determination  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title. 

JtmiSDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Sec.  204.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  based  on  sections  1331  or  1337  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

JURISDICTION  AND  VENUE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Under  this  title,  a  civil  action 
may  be  brought  in  a  State  court  in  the  State 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  has  its 
principal  place  of  business,  in  which  the 
harm  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  product  was  sold  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  in  which  the  plaintiff  resides  if 
the  defendant  is  doing  business  in  that 
State.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
harm  which  is  incurred  due  to  prolonged  or 
repeated"  exposure  to  a  product  or  which  re- 
mains latent  for  a  period  following  exposure 
to  the  product  is  presumed  to  occur  in  any 
State  in  which  any  such  exposure  occurred 
or  in  which  the  plaintiff  resided  during  such 
period. 

(b)  The  summons  and  complaint  in  such 
an  action  shall  be  served  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  action  is 
brought,  except  that  the  delivery  of  the 
summons  and  complaint  to  the  defendant  or 
the  defendant's  agent  as  required  by  the  law 
of  such  State  may  be  made  by  certified  mail 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  in 
which  the  action  is  brought. 

FORUM  NGN  CONVENIENCE 

Sec.  206.  Any  court  in  which  an  action  is 
commenced  under  this  title  shall  decline  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  claim  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  and  the  interests  of  justice  dic- 
tate that  the  action  should  proceed  in  an- 
other State  or  foreign  jurisdiction.  In  any 
action  maintained  by  a  citizen  of  a  foreign 
Jurisdiction  which  arises  out  of  a  transac- 
tion which  occurred  hi  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, there  is  created  a  presumption,  rebut- 
table by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  action  should  proceed  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction. 

CHOICE  OF  LAW 

Sec.  207.  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  law  to  be  applied 
to  the  action,  except  as  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  in  this  title,  is  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  action  is  maintained, 
except  that  no  State  law  regarding  the 
choice-of-law  shall  apply,  and  except  that, 
in  any  action  consolidated  for  trial  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1407  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  the  law  to  be  applied 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  is  located. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS 

Sec.  208.  Notwithstanding  the  law  of  any 
State,  a  civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  served  and  filed  within  3  years  of 
the  time  in  which  the  plaintiff  discovered 
or.  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 
should  have  discovered  the  harm  and  its 


cause,  except  that  any  such  action  of  a 
person  under  legal  disability  may  be  com- 
menced within  3  years  after  the  disability 
ceases.  If  the  commencement  of  such  an 
action  is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the  running  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  under  this  section 
shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  stay 
or  injunction. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  UABILITY 

Sec.  209.  (a)  If  more  than  one  person  is 
liable  to  a  plaintiff  on  an  indivisible  claim 
for  the  same  harm,  the  liability  of  such  per- 
sons shall  be  joint  and  several,  <.xcept  that— 

(1)  the  liability  on  any  such  claim  of  a  de- 
fendant who,  in  accordance  with  section  201 
of  this  title,  tendered  relief  which  has  been 
accepted  or  settled  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title  shall  not  be  joint  and 
several:  and 

(2)  the  liability  of  a  defendant  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  201  of  this  title,  ten- 
dered relief  which  has  not  been  accepted 
shall  not  be  joint  and  several,  except  that 
the  defendant's  liability  shall  be  joint  and 
several  only  to  the  extent  of  the  net  eco- 
nomic loss  of  the  plaintiff. 

(b)  A  right  of  contribution  exists  between 
or  among  two  or  more  persons  who  are 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  upon  the  same 
indivisible  claim  for  the  same  harm,  without 
regard  to  whether  judgment  has  been  recov- 
ered against  all  or  any  of  such  persons. 
Such  right  of  contribution  may  be  enforced 
either  in  the  original  action  or  by  a  separate 
action  brought  for  that  purpose.  The  basis 
for  contribution  among  such  liable  person  is 
the  comparative  responsibility  of  each  such 
person,  except  that  the  court  may  deter- 
mine that  two  or  more  persons  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  single  person  for  purposes  of 
contribution. 

(c)  If  the  comparative  responsibility  of  the 
parties  jointly  responsible  for  the  same 
harm  to  the  plaintiff  has  been  established 
by  the  court  in  the  original  action,  to  the 
extent  that  any  party  is  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  a  simi  in  addition  to  its  percentage 
of  responsibility  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  such  sum  shall  be  reduced  by 
any  collateral  benefits  of  the  plaintiff. 

(d)  The  contributory  negligence  of  an  em- 
ployer shall  constitute  a  bar  to  any  right  of 
subrogation  under  a  worker's  compensation 
statute,  or  similar  statute,  of  a  State  against 
a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  for  harm 
caused  to  an  employee. 

ADMISSIBLE  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  All  relevant  evidence  is  ad- 
missible in  any  civil  action  brought  under 
this  title,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Act 
of  Congress,  or  any  other  rule  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority,  or.  with  re- 
spect to  any  section  based  on  section  1332  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Evidence  which  is  not 
relevant  is  not  admissible  in  any  such 
action. 

(2)  Evidence  which  is  relevant  may  be  ex- 
cluded in  any  civil  action  brought  under  this 
title  if  its  probative  value  is  substantially 
outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair  preju- 
dice, confusion  of  the  issues,  or  misleading 
the  jury,  or  by  considerations  of  undue 
delay,  waste  of  time,  or  needless  presenta- 
tion of  cumulative  evidence. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "relevant 
evidence"  means  evidence  having  any  tend- 
ency to  make  the  existence  of  any  fact  that 
is  of  consequence  to  the  determination  of 
the  action  more  probable  or  less  probable 
than  it  would  be  without  such  evidence. 


(b)  Evidence  of  measures  taken  after  an 
event,  which  if  taken  previously  would  have 
made  the  vent  less  likely  to  occur.  Is  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  liability  in  any  action  sub- 
ject to  this  title,  in  connection  with  the 
event.  This  section  does  not  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  of  subsequent  measures 
when  offered  for  another  purpose,  such  as 
proving  ownership,  control,  or  feasibility  of 
precautionary  measures,  if  controverted,  or 
Impeachment. 

(c)  If  the  defendant  has  tendered  relief  in 
accordance  with  section  201(c)  of  this  title 
and  the  plaintiff  refuses  to  accept  such 
tender,  evidence  of  such  refusal  is  admissi- 
ble in  any  civil  action  brought  under  this 
title. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  OF  PRODUCT  SELLER 
LIABILITY 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  in  any  civil  action  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product,  a  product  seller 
other  than  a  manfacturer  is  liable  to  a 
plaintiff,  only  if  the  plaintiff  establishes  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

(1)(A)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant.  (B)  the  product 
seller  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  with 
respect  to  the  product,  and  (C)  such  failure 
to  exercise  reasonable  care  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  plaintiff's  harm;  or 

(2)(A)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product,  (B)  the  product  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  warranty,  and  (C)  the  failure  of 
the  product  to  conform  to  the  warranty 
caused  the  plaintiff's  harm. 

(b)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
seller  with  respect  to  the  construction,  in- 
spection, or  condition  of  the  product,  and 
any  failure  of  the  seller  to  pass  on  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions  from  the  product's 
manufacturer  about  the  dangers  and  proper 
use  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  based  upon  an  alleged  failure  to  pro- 
vide warnings  or  instructions  unless  the 
plaintiff  establishes  that,  when  the  product 
left  the  possession  and  control  of  the  prod- 
uct seller,  the  product  seller  failed— 

(A)  to  provi(ie  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seller  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  the  product  any  pamphlets,  book- 
lets, labels,  inserts,  or  other  written  warn- 
ings or  instructions  received  while  the  prod- 
uct was  in  the  product  seller's  possession 
and  control;  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  those  warnings  and  instructioru 
which  it  received  after  the  product  left  its 
possession  and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  In  a 
civil  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  except  for  breach  of  express  warranty 
where  there  was  no  responsible  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  product  in  a  maimer  which 
would  or  should,  in  the  exercise  of  reasona- 
ble care,  have  revealed  the  aspect  of  the' 
product  which  allegedly  caused  the  plain- 
tiff's harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  plaintiff  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  any 


State  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 
brought;  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

TIME  LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  shall  not  be  subject  to  liabil- 
ity to  a  plaintiff  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct in  any  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  if  the  manufacturer  proves,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
harm  was  caused  after  the  product's  useful 
safe  life. 

(b)  A  manufacturer  or  product  seller  may 
be  subject  to  liability  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  after  its  useful  safe  life  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  has  warranted  that 
the  product  can  be  utilized  safely  for  a  time 
longer  than  the  useful  safe  life; 

(2)  the  manufacturer  intentionally  mis- 
represents facts  about  the  product  or  inten- 
tionally conceals  information  about  the 
product  and  that  concealment  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  plaintiff's  harm;  or 

(3)  the  harm  was  caused  by  exposure  to  a 
product,  which  exposure  first  occurred 
within  the  useful  safe  life  of  the  product, 
even  though  the  harm  did  not  manifest 
itself  until  after  the  useful  safe  life. 

(c)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
title,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  harm 
was  caused  after  the  useful  safe  life  of  the 
product— 

(A)  if,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  good,  the 
harm  was  caused  more  than  25  years  after 
the  time  of  the  first  use  of  the  product  or,  if 
the  time  of  the  first  .use  of  the  product 
cannot  be  established,  more  than  25  years 
after  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  product; 
and 

(B)  if.  In  the  case  of  any  other  product, 
the  harm  was  caused  more  than  12  years 
after  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  product. 
Such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "capital 
good"  means  any  product,  or  any  compo- 
nent of  any  such  product,  which  is  of  a 
character  subject  to  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion under  the  Inernal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  which  was— 

(A)  used  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  Income;  or 

(C)  sold  or  donated  to  a  governmental  or 
private  entity  for  the  production  of  goods, 
for  training,  for  demonstration,  or  other 
similar  purposes. 

(d)  A  motor  vehicle,  or  a  vessel,  aircraft, 
or  railroad  used  primarily  to  transport  pas- 
sengers, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section- 

(1)  "time  of  delivery"  means  the  time 
when  a  product  is  delivered  to  Its  first  pur- 
chaser cr  lessee  who  was  not  Involved  In  the 
business  of  manufacturing  of  selling  such 
product  or  using  It  as  a  component  part  of 
another  product  to  be  sold;  and 

(2)  a  product's  "useful  safe  lift"  begins  at 
the  time  of  the  first  use  of  the  product  fol- 
lowing delivery  and  extends  for  the  time 
during  which  the  product  would  normally 
be  likely  to  perform  or  be  stored,  or  both,  In 
a  safe  manner. 

CLAIM  WHEN  MANUFACTURIR  OR  PRODUCT 
SELLER  UNKNOWN 

Sec.  213.  (a)(1)  Any  person  seeking  to  re- 
cover under  this  title  for  toxic  harm  may, 
where  It  is  not  possible  for  such  person,  de- 
spite every  reasonable  effort,  to  Identify  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Individual  product  unit 


that  caused  the  harm,  bring  a  civil  action  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
against  any  manufacturer  of  a  product  that 
is  Identical  and  chemically  indistinguishable 
from  the  product  which  caused  the  harm  If 
that  manufacturer's  product  was  available 
at  the  time  when,  and  In  the  market  In 
which,  the  product  that  caused  the  harm 
was  purchased.  Any  such  manufacturer  Is 
liable  for  the  full  measure  of  any  damages 
to  which  the  plaintiff  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  State  law  or  this  Act,  or 
both,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  is  unable  to  prove  that  the  manu- 
facturer against  whom  the  claim  is  made 
was  the  manufacturer  of  the  particular 
product  which  caused  the  plaintiff's  harm. 

(2)  Any  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
who  Is  able  to  establish,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  (A)  the  Identity  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  of  the  particular 
product  which  caused  the  plaintiff's  harm, 
or  (B)  that  the  manufacturer,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  could  not  have  made  the  product 
which  caused  the  plaintiff's  harm.  Is  not 
liable  for  such  harm.  Evidence  that  the 
manfaucturer  did  not  distribute  Its  product 
In  the  plaintiff's  local  market  shall  not  be 
admissible  under  this  paragraph. 

(b)  Any  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
who  Is  liable  to  a  plaintiff  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  who  tenders  relief  to  a  plaintiff  In 
accordance  with  section  201  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any  other 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  who  had  any 
share  of  the  national  market  for  the  prod- 
uct which  caused  the  plaintiff's  harm,  If  the 
product  of  that  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  was  available  when,  and  In  the  market 
In  which,  the  product  that  caused  the  harm 
was  purchased.  Such  recovery  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  percentage  of  the 
relief  paid  to  the  plaintiff  which  represents 
such  other  manufacturer's  or  product  sell- 
er's share  of  the  national  market  at  the 
time  the  harm  occurred  or  at  the  time  of 
the  exposure  to  the  product.  Any  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  who  tenders  relief  to 
a  plaintiff  In  accordance  with  section  201  of 
this  title  or  who  Is  liable  to  a  plaintiff  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  proceed  directly 
against  any  other  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  pursuant  to  this  title  as  If  such  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  Is  a  plaintiff. 

PUNITIVE  DAMAGES 

Sec.  214.  (a)(1)  A  claim  for  punitive  dam- 
ages made  against  a  defendant  In  any  action 
shall  be  tried  separately.  Punitive  damages 
may  only  be  awarded  after  a  finding  of  li- 
ability against  the  defendant. 

(2)  In  a  trial  of  a  claim  for  punitive  dam- 
ages, evidence  of  previous  punitive  damage 
awards  against  the  defendant  for  the  same 
alleged  conduct  shall  be  admissible  only  If 
such  evidence  Is  Introduced  by  the  defend- 
ant. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  the  defendant 
has  offered  to  tender  relief  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  title,  punitive  damages.  If 
otherwise  permitted  by  State  law.  shall  be 
awarded  only  If  the  plaintiff  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  conscious,  flagrant  Indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  product.  The  mere  failure  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  In  choosing  among 
alternative  product  designs,  formulations, 
instructions  or  warnings  Is  not  of  Itself  such 
conduct.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  punitive  damages  may 
not  be  awarded  In  the  absence  of  a  compen- 
satory award. 


(3)  When  more  than  one  action  Is  pending 
for  harm  caused  by  a  product  and  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  apply  because  the  de- 
fendant has  offered  to  tender  relief  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  this  title,  all  such  ac- 
tions may  be  removed  to  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
solidated on  the  Issue  of  punitive  damages 
pursuant  to  sections  1407  and  1441  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  diversity  of  citizenship  between  the 
parties  In  any  such  action. 

(c)  In  any  civil  action  In  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  plaintiff  Is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
In  nature,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply, 

RKCORS  RrmfTIOM 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Any  plaintiff  and  any  person 
who  is  a  party  to  a  civil  action  governed  by 
this  Act  or  who  has  notice  that  he  or  she 
may  be  made  a  party  to  such  an  action  shall 
retain  all  material,  documents  and  other 
data  (Including,  In  the  case  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  product  alleged  to  have  caused  the 
plaintiff's  harm)  within  that  person's  pos- 
session, custody  or  control  that  are  relevant 
or  may  lead  to  the.dlscovery  of  evidence  rel- 
evant to  the  claim  or  action. 

(b)  In  any  action  governed  by  this  Act.  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  party  has  will- 
fully disposed  of,  destroyed,  concealed,  al- 
tered or  removed  any  material,  document  or 
data  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  any  State  or  Federal  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  statute  requiring  the  retention  of 
such  material,  document  or  data,  there  shall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts 
to  which  the  material,  document  or  data 
relate  are  established  In  a  manner  adverse 
to  the  position  of  the  party  who  has  com- 
mitted the  violation.  The  court  shall  assess 
a  civil  penalty  against  such  party  In  an  ap- 
propriate amount  not  less  than  11,000  and 
order  such  party  to  pay  the  other  party's 
costs.  Including  reasonable  attorney's  fees, 
Incurred  In  proving  the  violation. 

(c)  In  any  action  governed  by  this  Act,  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  party  has  non- 
wlllfuUy  violated  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  State  or  Federal  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  statute  requiring  the  retention  of 
such  material,  document  or  data,  and  that 
no  other  means  are  available  to  establish 
the  facts  to  which  the  unavailable  material, 
document  or  data  relate,  the  court  may.  In 
the  Interest  of  Justice,  establish  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  the  facts  to  which  the  ma- 
terial, document  or  data  relate  are.  for  the 
purposes  of  such  action,  established  In  a 
manner  adverse  to  the  party  who  has  com- 
mitted the  violation. 

COUNSEL'S  LIABILITY  FOR  EXCESSIVE  COSTS 

Sec.  316.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  action 
under  this  title,  any  attorney  or  other 
person  who  Is  admitted  to  conduct  cases  In 
any  court  of  the  State  In  which  such  civil 
action  Is  pending  and  whose  conduct  In  the 
course  of  such  action  Is  calculated  to  delay 
resolution  of  the  action,  or  Is  determined  by 
the  court  (after  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances) not  be  In  good  faith,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pecuniary  sanctions  to  be  Imposed  by 
the  court.  Any  such  sanction  shall  be  equal 
to  an  amount  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  court  costs,  fees,  and  expenses 
(Including  attorney's  fees)  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  the  conduct. 

(b)  Noth withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  the  court  finds  that  a  civil  action 
under  this  title  was  commenced  without  a 
good  faith  belief  by  the  attorney  represent- 
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ing  the  claimant  in  such  action  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  and  in  fact  for 
recovery  of  damages,  or  that  such  action 
was  comjnenced  merely  for  purposes  of 
achieving  a  monetary  settlement  where 
there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  for  an 
award  of  damages,  such  attorney  shall  be 
liable  for  costs,  fees,  and  expenses,  including 
attorney's  fees  reasonably  incurred  to  re- 
spond to  or  otherwise  resist  such  action. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  attor- 
ney or  other  person  admitted  to  conduct 
cases  in  any  court  of  the  State  in  which  is 
pending  a  civil  action  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  good  faith  merely  because  such  at- 
torney or  person  was  pursuing  a  novel  but 
credible  theory  of  liability  or  defense. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COiailTTEX  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  field  hearing  on  the  cost  and 
availability  of  liability  insurance  for 
small  business  on  Friday,  May  30. 
1986.  in  Wausau.  WI.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  the  Branch  One  Courtroom 
of  the  Marathon  County  Courthouse. 
The  hearing  will  commence  at  9  a.m. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
Erline  Patrick  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-5175  or  Steve  Loucks  of  Senator 
Kasten's  office  at  224-4632. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  20.  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  reconunenda- 
tions  from  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  20,  1986.  in 
order  to  conduct  a  business  meeting  on 
nominations,  and  on  homeporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
suimer  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  May  20,  1986,  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  pending  product  liabil- 
ity legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE  "YES"  ON  UNITED 
STATES/UNITED  KINGDOM  EX- 
TRADITION TREATY  TO 
COMBAT  TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom negotiated  an  extradition  treaty 
almost  a  year  ago.  This  treaty  is  an 
important  cornerstone  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  allied  effort  to 
construct  a  vigorous  and  effective 
policy  to  combat  international  terror- 
ism. The  treaty  now  requires  Senate 
confirmation,  which  should  be  quick 
and  supportive. 

Yet,  there  are  those  in  this  body 
who  are  trying  to  convince  us  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  terrorists 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  terrorists 
elsewhere  and  that  therefore  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  United 
States/United  Kingdom  Supplemental 
Extradition  Treaty.  They  say  so  be- 
cause that  treaty  would  allow  the 
United  Kingdom  to  seek  extradition  of 
terrorists  of  the  outlawed  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  [IRA]. 

Those  who  oppose  this  important 
treaty  on  those  grounds  are  trying  to 
draw  a  dangerous  distinction  between 
acts  of  terrorism  by  one  group  and 
acts  of  terrorism  by  other  groups.  This 
attempt  to  pick  and  choose  among  ter- 
rorists is  not  only  ridiculous  it  is  also 
foolhardy  and  doomed  to  failure.  No 
war  on  international  terrorism  can 
succeed  unless  our  policies  are  consist- 
ent and  armed  with  as  many  tools  as 
possible. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States/ 
United  Kingdom  Supplemental  Extra- 
dition Treaty  is  one  we  worked  out 
with  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, the  staunchest  ally  the  United 
States  has  in  the  battle  against  inter- 
national terrorism.  We  must  remem- 
ber when  we  consider  this  treaty  that 
it  was  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  her  govern- 
ment who  strongly  supported  the 
United  States  in  our  defensive  action 
against  Libyan  terrorism  when  no  one 
else  would  do  so.  We  must  remember 
also,  as  we  take  up  this  treaty,  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  her  government 
supported  us  courageously  and  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  their  domestic  politi- 
cal power. 

Moreover.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
strongly  and  eloquently  supported  the 
United  States  at  the  Tokyo  Summit 
when  we  sought  agreement  on  a 
summit  seven  antiterrorism  policy.  It 
was  she  who  pointed  out  that  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  terrorism  anywhere  at 
any  time  by  any  group.  I  agree  entire- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  and  should 
be  no  quibbling  over  a  consistent, 
united  front  against  international  ter- 
rorism. I  strongly  support  the  United 
States/United    Kingdom    Extradition 


Treaty  as  a  new  weapon  in  the  arsenal 
against  international  terrorism  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it.  I  ask 
that  the  following  article  on  that 
treaty  and  its  role  as  a  weapon  against 
terrorism  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  UnrrED  States-United  Kingdom  Extra- 
dition Tkbatt:  New  Weapon  Against  Ter- 
rorism 

(By  Juliana  Oeran  PUon.  Ph.D.,  Senior 
Policy  Analyst) 

The  Supplementary  Extradition  Treaty 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  United  Kingdom 
was  signed  by  both  countries  on  June  25, 
1985.  It  now  requires  confirmation  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  goal  of  the  Treaty  is  to 
enable  London  and  Washington  to  be  more 
effective  in  combatting  terrorism  by  increas- 
ing the  chances  that  if  someone  commits  a 
crime  in  one  of  the  countries  and  then  flees 
to  the  other,  he  will  be  returned  to  the  first 
country  to  stand  trial.  This  supplementary 
treaty  is  needed  because  the  current  U.S.- 
U.K.  extradition  treaty  does  not  cover  such 
wanton  acts  of  violence  as  hijacking  and 
hostage  taking,  which  had  been  excluded 
because  they  were  viewed  as  politically  mo- 
tivated. Traditionally,  the  U.S.  has  refused 
to  extradite  those  accused  of  political 
"crimes."  The  pending  supplementary 
treaty  deals  with  this  by  stating  specifically 
that  these  crimes  no  longer  will  be  treated 
as  political,  thus  permitting  extradition  in 
those  cases. 

The  new  Treaty  will  allow  the  U.K.  to 
seek  extradition  of  terrorists  of  the  out- 
lawed Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA).  As 
such,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
London.  It  should  also  be  a  matter  of  urgen- 
cy to  the  U.S.,  for  it  would  be  a  major 
weapon  against  terrorism.  It  also  would  be 
an  appropriate  way  for  the  U.S.  to  show  its 
gratitude  to  the  U.K.  for  being  America's 
only  European  ally  to  help  and  support  the 
U.S.  retaliation  against  Libyan-sponsored 
terrorism. 

The  new  Treaty  contains  four  substantive 
articles.  Article  1  states  that  a  person 
should  not  be  exempt  from  extradition,  no 
matter  what  his  motive,  if  he  commits  the 
following  crimes:  aircraft  hijacking  and  sab- 
otage, crimes  against  internationally  pro- 
tected persons  including  diplomats,  hostage 
taking,  murder  and  manslaughter,  malicious 
assault,  kidnapping,  and  specified  offenses 
involving  firearms,  explosives,  and  serious 
property  damage.  These  are  not  political 
acts,  states  the  Treaty. 

Article  2  prevents  a  criminal  from  avoid- 
ing prosecution  by  fleeing  to  a  country  that 
has  a  shorter  statute  of  limitations  than  the 
country  in  which  the  crime  occurred.  Article 
3  extends  from  45  to  60  days  the  period,  fol- 
lowing the  provisional  arrest  of  a  fugitive, 
that  a  state  has  to  submit  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  its  extradition  request.  Article  4 
states  that  the  Treaty  applies  to  any  offense 
committed  before  or  after  the  Treaty  takes 
effect.  This  retroactive  provision  has  been 
standard  in  U.S.  treaties  since  at  least  1874. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  led  by  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr.  (D-DE)  are  attempting  to  modify  the 
proposed  Treaty  in  a  way  that  seriously 
would  weaken  its  antiterrorist  value.  A 
Biden  Amendment  would  exempt  from  ex- 
traditnn  those  accused  of  crimes  against 
noncivilians  including  policemen  and  off- 
duty  soldiers.  The  reasoning  seems  to  be 
that  attacks  against  noncivilians  are  prima 
facie  a  political  act.  Most  experts  question 


this  logic.  If  passed,  the  Biden  Amendment 
would  allow  terrorists  to  find  sanctuary  in 
the  U.S.,  even  if  they  shot  a  British  police- 
man. 

The  political  status  of  Northern  Ireland  is 
not  at  issue  with  the  new  Treaty,  terrorism 
is.  CIA  Director  William  Casey  recently 
stated  that  "the  terrorist's  victims  may  have 
no  political  identity,  or  they  may  be  politi- 
cal symbols  .  .  .  One  defining  characteristic 
of  the  terrorist  is  the  choice  of  method:  the 
terrorist  chooses  violence  as  the  instrument 
of  first  resort." 

Some  critics  understandably  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Treaty  will  set  a  precedent, 
reversing  longstanding  U.S.  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  be  involved  in  overseas  politically  mo- 
tivated civil  strife.  Would  the  U.S..  for  ex- 
ample, extradite  dissidents  in  the  future  to 
Nicaragua  or  Poland,  where  the  critical  ab- 
sence of  any  recourse  to  democratic  chan- 
nels of  protest  makes  armed  resistance  a 
last  resort?  In  response  to  this  concern. 
State  Department  General  Counsel  Abra- 
ham Sofaer  has  written  to  Senators  Richard 
Lugar  (R-IN)  and  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI) 
promising  that  the  U.S.  will  sign  extradition 
treaties  only  with  'genuine  democracies." 

The  U.S.  was  wise  to  negotiate  and  sign 
the  Treaty.  Now  nearly  a  year  has  passed.  It 
is  time  for  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  to  add  the 
Treaty  to  their  arsenal  against  terrorism. 

For  further  information: 

Uri  Ra'anan  et  al.,  eds.,  "Hydra  of  Car- 
nage" (Lexington,  Massachusetts/Toronto: 
Lexington  Books.  1986).  p.  6. 

Hearings  before  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  'U.S.-U.K.  Sup- 
plemenUl  Extradition  Treaty, "  October  22. 
1985. 

Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  "The  Political  Of- 
fense Exception  and  Terrorism,"  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  Current  Policy  No.  782, 
November  1985.« 


KOREAN  DEMOCRACY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Hatfield  has  brought  to  my 
attention  a  speech  made  by  former 
President  Richard  Nixon  on  April  21 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  luncheon  in  San  Francis- 
co. President  Nixon  makes  some 
cogent  remarks  on  South  Korea  which 
I  would  like  to  comment  upon,  espe- 
cially since  I  have  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  392,  a  resolution  encourag- 
ing a  peaceful  democratic  transition  in 
this  country.  While  the  former  Presi- 
dent is  insightful  in  his  observations, 
such  as  a  few  I  have  pointed  out 
below,  I  disagree  with  his  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  these  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Having  visited  the  Phil- 
ippines twice  last  year,  while  there  are 
many  superficial  comparisons,  South 
Korea  exhibits  many  of  the  identical 
rumblings. 

President  Nixon  accurately  reflects 
the  foreign  policy  and  geopolitical 
benefit  of  encouraging  democracy: 

The  fact  that  friendly  non-Communist 
dictatorships  are  the  lesser  of  two  evils  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  do  nothing  to 
bring  about  reform  of  govemmenU  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  our  standards  of  de- 
mocracy. The  Interests  of  the  people  In- 
volved in  getting  better  government  demand 
our  action.  Our  own  interests  are  involved 
because  a  government  which  holds  power  as 


a  result  of  a  free  election  it  a  more  reliable 
ally  and  Is  leas  vulnerable  to  Communlit 
subversion. 

This  is  precisely  my  concern  about 
North  Korea.  As  the  United  States  en- 
courages the  peaceful  and  orderly 
transfer  of  power  and  the  right  to  pe- 
tition the  government  through  this 
resolution,  we  are  acting  diplomatical- 
ly to  preclude  instability  and  violence. 
The  United  States  should  use  our  in- 
fluence to  urge  democratic  reform  in 
friendly  and  allied  governments.  Espe- 
cially in  South  Korea,  where  a  hostile 
Communist  government  is  only  min- 
utes away  in  the  north,  the  trend 
should  be  orderly,  peaceful,  and  rea- 
sonable. The  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced does  not  threaten  South  Korea 
with  curtailment  of  aid  or  economic 
sanctions.  To  conclude,  I  quote  from 
President  Nixon's  talk: 

There  is  substantial  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  Korea  and  President  Chun 
should  stay  ahead  of  the  curve  by  adopting 
reforms  voluntarily  before  he  Is  forced  to  do 
so. 

Domestic  Instability  and  the  North 
Korean  threat  is  greatly  reduced  by 
intrinsic  reform.  If  the  Chun  govern- 
ment does  not  initiate  reform  or  at 
least  allow  fundamental  rights  such  as 
free  speech  and  freedom  to  assemble, 
then  this  paves  the  way  for  Increased 
violence,  protest,  and  anti-American 
sentiment.  This  creates  legitimate  na- 
tional security  concerns  for  South 
Korea  and  the  United  States.  Al- 
though there  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  South 
Korea,  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  strength  of  'people  power.  "• 


RACISM  IN  RUSSIA 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  dec- 
ades the  Soviet  Union  has  ridiculed 
the  United  States  for  racism  in  all 
walks  of  life.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  allegations  have  been  made 
by  a  nation  where  racism  Is  rampant. 

It  is  reported  that  one  Soviet  offi- 
cial,  while  visiting  Washington,   DC, 
wondered  why  the  U.S.  Government 
"allows  so  many  blacks  to  live  in  the 
Nation's  CapiUl." 

The  spring  of  1986  issue  of  Policy 
Review  contains  an  insightful  article 
on  racism  in  Russia  by  DeRoy  Mur- 
dock,  chairman  of  Free  Students  of 
America.  Mr.  Murdock.  who  is  a  senior 
at  Georgetown  University,  is  one  of 
the  bright,  upcoming  leaders  In  Amer- 
ica. His  thought-provoking  article  on 
racism  deserves  wide  circulation. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Red  and  the  Buck— In  the  Sovir 

Union.   Some   Races   Are   More   Equal 

Than  Others 

(By  Deroy  Murdock) 

Virtually  every  day  the  Soviet  press  be- 
rates the  United  States  for  the  rampant 
racism  that  Is  said  to  govern  dally  life  and 
policymaking  In  America.  For  example.  Tuu 


recently  noted,  with  characteristic  under- 
statement,  "Growing  concern  la  cauaed  by 
the  rampage  of  racism  bordering  on  geno- 
cide against  Americans  with  dark  ikln." 

Ironically,  these  charges  are  launched 
from  a  country  where  racism  Is  Just  aa  bad. 
If  not  worse,  than  In  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  official  Chaiko  from  the  film  Whitt 
NighU.  who  refers  to  blacks  quite  casually 
as  "niggers."  Is  not  an  anomaly  In  real  life 
within  the  Soviet  borders. 

There  Is  little  systematic  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  raclam  In  the  U.S.S.R.:  problems 
unacknowledged  are  seldom  studied,  Never- 
theleaa  those  s^lth  firsthand  experience  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  when  generally  re- 
luctant to  criticize  the  regime  there,  fre- 
quently return  disgusted  with  the  bigotry 
that  they  say  Is  commonplace,  especially 
among  Communist  officials  and  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Last  November,  black  American  play- 
wright Charles  Fuller  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  aa 
part  of  a  literary  delegation.  'There's  no 
raclam  In  the  Soviet  Union:  that's  what  I 
was  told."  Fuller  recalls.  But  during  a  visit 
to  a  school  In  Vilnius.  Lithuania,  several  stu- 
dents "stared  and  pointed  "  and  Jeered  upon 
seeing  him.  In  another  episode.  Fuller  found 
hinuelf  on  a  night  train  from  Minsk  to 
Moscow  where  a  Tomi  reporter  confidently 
regaled  the  American  delegation  with  a 
story  about  black  people  that  Fuller  found 
"deprecating,  condescending  actually  "  and 
"reminiscent  of  Uncle  Remus  " 

Fuller  expresed  disappointment  that  the 
Soviet  government  does  nothing  to  discour- 
age racism  In  Russia,  but  that  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, he  says,  as  the  authorities  deny  Its  ex- 
istence. Fuller  found  racism  to  be  even  more 
prevalent  there  than  In  his  home  country. 
"I  detected  no  difference  between  Soviet  at- 
titudes about  black  people  In  that  country, 
and  those  of  white  people  In  the  United 
SUtes  In  the  1960s.  Juat  aa  thlnga  here  start- 
ed to  change." 

Beat  poet  Allen  Ginsberg,  who  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Fuller,  returned  with 
similar  Impressions.  "The  Russians  are  the 
honkles  of  the  Soviet  Union  like  the  South- 
em  Baptists  and  white  Protestant  rednecks 
are  the  honkies  here, "  remarks  Ginsberg, 
with  characteristic  flair. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  Indigenous  black 
population.  However.  It  has  hoated  many 
American  and  African  blacks,  moat  of  them 
students  who  attend  universities  In  Moscow. 
Patrice  Lumumba  University  In  Moscow  Is 
attended  by  thousands  of  blacks  who  go 
there  for  training  In  technical  skills  and 
Marxist  dogma.  They  want  to  share  the 
Soviet  enterprise  of  spreading  socialism 
around  the  world.  But  they  are  not  treated 
by  the  Soviets  as  equals.  In  fact.  Lumumba 
University  Is  a  focus  of  derision  among  Rus- 
sian students  who  have  nicknamed  It  "the 
zoo"  and  lu  African  pupils  "apes."  Tom 
Melady.  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Burundi 
and  Uganda,  remarks  that  "the  establish- 
ment of  Lumumba  University  was  a  meana 
to  segregate  Third  World  students,  primari- 
ly Africans, "  He  characterises  this  aa  a 
Soviet  version  of  apartheid. 

Black  students  have  been  beaten  up,  even 
killed  In  aome  caaea,  when  they  dated  or 
aought  to  marry  Ruaalan  women.  In  Decem- 
ber 1963,  a  Ghanaian  atudent  was  found 
dead  after  he  announced  his  engagement  to 
a  woman  from  Moscow.  Although  his  body 
showed  obvious  signs  of  struggle,  Soviet  of- 
ficials Insisted  that  the  Ghanaian  had  been 
drunk  and  had  frozen  In  the  snow.  In  197S, 
the  African  Student  Union  In  Lvov  In  the 
Ukraine    wrote    African    ambaaaadora    In 
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Moscow  complaining  about  racism  and 
urging  them  to  plead  with  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  better  treatment.  The  students 
wanted  their  diplomats  "to  please  let  the 
Russians  know  that  if  they  want  our  re- 
spect, they  should  respect  our  countries  and 
peoples."  They  documented  numerous  cases 
of  assaults,  an  attack  on  a  pregnant  Nigeri- 
an student,  and  the  worst  case  in  which  a 
Nigerian  was  "attacked  by  a  drunken  Soviet 
with  a  chisel  while  sleeping  in  his  room." 
His  calls  for  help  were  answered  by  two 
friends  who  repelled  the  intruder.  But 
shortly  thereafter  all  three  Africans  were 
expelled  for  "attacking  and  beating  up  a 
Soviet  citizen." 

That  same  year.  African  students  in  Kiev 
went  on  strike  to  have  a  scholarship  rein- 
stated for  a  Czech  woman  who  married  a  Ni- 
gerian. The  Czech  consulate  in  Kiev  with- 
drew her  scholarship  after  the  marriage  and 
ordered  here  to  leave  the  province.  The  stu- 
dent protest,  which  featured  picket  signs 
saying  "Moscow  is  another  Alabama." 
proved  successful,  as  the  woman  was  permit- 
ted to  stay  on  with  her  husband. 

MOSLEM  "HOMELANDS"  POLICY 

Michel  Ayih,  a  young  Togolese  who  stud- 
ied in  the  U.S.S.R..  captured  the  sentiments 
of  many  frustrated  African  students  when 
he  wrote: 

"Instead  of  finding  a  country  of  unlimited 
human  fraternity.  I  found  myself  in  the 
heart  of  a  world  dominated  by  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  primitive  racial  reaction  .  .  . 
Before  coming  to  Moscow.  I  had  lived  in  the 
West  and  I  can  vouch  that  I  had  never,  by 
any  means,  found  such  systematic  racial  dis- 
crimination there." 

The  Soviet  Union  scarcely  attempts  to 
conceal  its  prejudices  against  blacks.  Rich- 
ard Dobson  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
reports  that  a  prominent  Soviet  official, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Washington  D.C..  ex- 
pressed amazement  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment "allows  so  many  blacks  to  live  in  the 
nation's  capital." 

E>avid  Shipler,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  spoke  with  several  victims  of 
Russian  racist  attitudes  for  his  book. 
Russia:  Broken  Idols.  Solemn  Dreams. 
Among  them  was  a  black  American  student 
in  Leningrad  who  said  she  had  gone  several 
times  for  examinations  by  a  Russian  doctor. 
He  finally  asked  her.  "Which  of  your  par- 
ents is  white?" 

"Why.  neither."  the  girl  replied.  "They're 
both  black." 

"Really?"  said  the  doctor  in  amazement. 

"Yes.  really.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  you're  so  beautiful." 

Two  Rand  Corporation  analysts.  S.  Enders 
Wimbush  and  Alex  Alexiev.  recently  con- 
ducted a  study  of  racial  and  ethnic  diversity 
in  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  After  interview- 
ing 130  former  Soviet  servicemen  represent- 
ing "a  wide  range  of  nationalities  and  geo- 
graphic regions."  they  found  that  in  the 
peacetime  forces  "racial  discrimination  is  ac- 
cepted and  routinized.  perhaps  to  an  un- 
precedented degree." 

Wimbush  and  Alexiev  cite  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  prejudice,  including  the  ac- 
count of  one  soldier  who  told  them: 

"Prom  the  beginning  we.  the  white 
people,  considered  ourselves  somewhat 
higher  and  with  more  privileges  than  the 
churkas  [a  derogation  for  Asiatics  meaning 
literally  "wood  chip"]  .  .  .  That  is  why. 
when  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  unpleas- 
ant work,  say  cleaning  a  toilet,  a  Kazakh 
would  be  sent  and  the  Russians  would  make 
him  do  it." 


There  is  another  story  of  a  group  of  sol- 
diers who  did  not  like  a  pair  of  Kazakh 
Tatars  in  their  squadron.  "They  knew  (the 
Kazakhs]  did  not  eat  pork,  so  one  Russian 
would  put  a  pig's  ear  in  a  Tatar's  soup." 

The  Tatars  are  Moslem  Central  Asians  of 
Mongolian  descent.  One  sub-group  of  these 
people,  the  Crimean  Tatars,  have  probably 
suffered  the  gravest  consequences  of  Soviet 
racism.  Not  only  were  they  subjected  to 
genocide,  but  now  they  are  victims  of  a 
•homelands  policy"  as  cruel  as  anything 
practiced  in  South  Africa. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Soviet  government,  the 
Crimean  Tatar  Autonomous  Republic  was 
esUblished  in  1921.  The  Tatars  were  al- 
lowed to  live  there  peacefully  until  1944. 
when  they  were  accused  of  collaborating 
with  the  Nazis  and  their  entire  population 
moved.  Machine  gun-toting  N.K.V.D.  (now 
K.G.B.)  soldiers  awakened  the  Tatars  and 
herded  them  into  cattle  cars  which  they 
termed  "crematoria  on  wheels."  They  were 
hauled  around  for  weeks  with  neither  food 
nor  water. 

The  deported  and  displaced  Crimeans 
were  finally  resettled  in  swamps  and 
marshes  in  Uzbekistan  which  they  then 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  This 
human  landfill  in  which  the  Tatars  live  in- 
spired one  of  them  to  comment.  I'm  almost 
afraid  to  tread  heavily  on  this  ground.  It 
seems  as  if  I  would  hear  someone  groaning 
under  my  feet." 

All  this  has  been  revealed  in  congressional 
testimony  in  the  United  States.  Statistics 
have  been  collected  in  casulties:  of  the 
238.500  Tatars  deported  in  1944.  more  than 
110.150  had  starved  or  frozen  to  death  by 
1946.  Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Crimea,  Sta- 
lin's men  erased  all  traces  of  the  Tatars'  cul- 
ture: they  used  axes,  bulldozers,  picks,  and 
tractors  to  raze  mosques  and  Tatar  cemeter- 
ies. Even  books  by  Marx  and  Lenin  pub- 
lished in  the  Crimean  Tatar  language  were 
burned.  Towns  with  Tatar  names  were 
changed.  As  Ayshe  Seytmuratova.  a  Tatar 
who  left  Russia,  told  the  U.S.  Congress. 
■The  whole  exercise  was  aimed  at  wiping  us 
out  not  only  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
even  from  under  the  earth." 

By  1967.  the  Soviet  government  admitted 
that  the  charges  of  pro-Nazi  sentiments 
against  the  Tatars  were  absolutely  false. 
But  a  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  concluded  that  "The  Tatars, 
formerly  residing  in  the  Crimea,  have  reset- 
tled in  the  territory  of  Uzbekistan  and  other 
union  republics. "  To  this  day.  the  Tatars 
are  forbidden  to  return  to  their  homeland: 
Directive  221  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs of  the  Uzbek  S.S.R.  states  that  they 
"are  forbidden  to  enter  the  Crimea."  Those 
who  defy  the  order  are  expelled  from  their 
new  homes  and  returned  to  Uzbekistan  by 
car  or  train.  Then  they  are  punished. 

This  homelands  policy  has  taken  its  toll. 
Even  Crimean  activists  who  are  trying  to 
get  their  people  home  have  been  driven  to 
despair.  Three  of  them  hanged  themselves 
in  1978.  Musa  Mamut.  a  46-year-old  Crime- 
an Moslem,  was  driven  by  repeated  police 
bruality  and  harassment  to  set  himself  on 
fire  before  his  11-year-old  son.  What  the 
Tatars  can  expect  from  the  Kremlin  in  the 
future  is  best  expressed  by  a  Soviet  official 
who  told  dissident  Memedi  Chobanov.  'I'll 
keep  locking  you  up  again,  again,  and  again, 
until  you  stop  loving  your  homeland." 

JEWS  AS  HYBRID  CRIMINALS 

This  points  to  an  important  reason  for  in- 
stitutionalized racism  in  the  Soviet  Union- 
it  serves  the  ends  of  the  party  leadership. 
By  manipulating  the  racism  in  traditional 


Russian  chauvinism,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
able  to  direct  hostility  toward  ethnic  groups 
and  keep  the  polyglot  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  divided  and,  therefore,  conquered. 
Bigotry  is  often  directed  at  Soviet  Jews  for 
this  reason.  Antisemitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  extensively  documented. 
Suffice  is  to  note  that  it  often  disguises 
itself  as  anti-Zionism,  whereas  in  fact  it  fre- 
quently goes  far  beyond  hostility  to  the 
state  of  Israel.  William  Korey  of  B'nai  Brith 
observes.  "Not  since  the  Nazi  era  has  the 
world  seen  such  a  vast  amount  of  venomous 
antlsemitic  hate  material  as  that  pouring 
out  of  the  Kremlin  propaganda  mills." 

Two  bigoted  Kremlin  propagandists  are 
Vladimir  Begim  and  Valery  Emelyanov. 
both  hailed  as  "Jewish  specialists."  Begun's 
book  Invasion  Without  Arms  describes  the 
Jewish  holy  book,  the  Torah,  as  "an  unsur- 
passed textbook  of  bloodthirstiness.  hypoc- 
risy, treason  perfidy,  and  moral  degener- 
acy—all the  lowest  human  qualities."  This 
state-approved  book  was  a  Russian  bestsell- 
er, enjoying  an  initial  press  run  of  150,000 
copies  in  1977  and  republication  of  50.000 
copies  in  1979. 

Emelyanov  is  now  is  prison  charged  with 
various  crimes,  but  until  recently  he  was  a 
popular  lecturer  with  the  Knowledge  Socie- 
ty in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  his  book  DeZionization 
he  explains  that  "Jews  are  a  stable  criminal 
genotype  of  a  hybrid  character,  created  on  a 
base  of  crossbreeding  of  ancient  profession- 
al dynasties  of  the  criminal  world  of  the 
black,  yellow,  and  white  races."  Emelyanov 
termed  President  Carter's  first  secretary  of 
state  as  "the  Jew  Cyrus  Vance"  and  the  late 
New  York  Senator  Jacob  Javits  as  "the 
Vice-Obershturmfuher  (sic)  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Gestapo"  and  a  member  of  the 
"entire  Zionist  Masonic  Mafia  of  the  United 
States  Congress. " 

To  Marxists  who  value  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  all  this  is  perhaps  shocking  and 
disturbing.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its  per- 
vasive racism,  is  only  echoing  the  racist  sen- 
timents held  by  Marx  himself.  Marx's  corre- 
spondence is  riddled  with  examples.  He 
wrote  Paul  Lafargue.  one  of  his  daughter's 
suitors,  not  to  make  his  overtures  too  inti- 
mate: ""When  you  invoke  your  Creole  tem- 
perament, then  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  step 
in  between  your  temperament  and  my 
daughter  with  healthy  commonsense."  Lest 
this  be  taken  for  lighthearted  joshing.  Marx 
wrote  Engels  about  Ferdinand  Lasalle,  a 
Jewish  associate  of  theirs,  calling  him  a 
""Jewish  nigger."  He  opined  further: 

"It  is  now  completely  clear  to  me  that  he, 
as  is  proved  by  his  cranial  formation  and 
[curly]  hair,  descended  from  Egypt  (assum- 
ing his  grandmother  on  the  paternal  side 
had  not  interbred  with  a  nigger).  Now  this 
union  of  Judaism  and  Germanism  with  a 
basic  Negro  substance  must  produce  a  pecu- 
liar product.  The  obtrusiveness  of  this 
fellow  is  also  nigger-ltke." 

Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  taken  steps  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  racism.  Prejudice  is  apparently 
one  area  in  the  U.S.S.R.  where  equality  is 
vaunted,  but  some  races  are  more  equal 
than  others.9 
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S.  2454  TO  REPEAL  THE  WARNER 
AMENDMENT  TO  FISCAL  YEAR 
1985  DOD  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguistied 
ciiairman    of    the    Veterans'    Affairs 


Committee,  Senator  Murkowski,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Cranston,  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Simon,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Warner,  in  introducing  S.  2454,  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  Warner  amend- 
ment, which  was  included  as  a  provi- 
sion of  the  1985  Defense  authorization 
bUl  (Public  Law  98-525). 

The  Warner  amendment  strips 
atomic  veterans  of  their  right  to  take 
legal  action  against  defense  contrac- 
tors who  participated  in  the  atomic 
tests  between  1945  and  1980  by  stipu- 
lating that  the  United  States  is  the 
sole  defendant  in  suits  filed  by  atomic 
veterans. 

Since  the  Peres  Doctrine  (340  U.S. 
135  [1950])  prohibits  veterans  from 
suing  the  Government  for  injuries  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  military  service,  en- 
actment of  the  Warner  amendment  ef- 
fectively precludes  atomic  veterans 
from  seeking  any  legal  redress  for  in- 
juries they  incurred  during  the  early 
atomic  blasts.  The  amendment 
changed  the  law  without  notice,  strip- 
ping pending  cases  from  the  courts 
and  denying  other  veterans  with 
access  to  our  courts. 

An  estimated  1  million  people  were 
exposed  to  radiation  during  the  atomic 
testing  program:  250,000  of  whom 
were  servicemen.  At  the  time  of  the 
testing,  these  atomic  victims  were  told 
that  they  were  in  no  danger.  Many 
times,  neither  protective  clothing  nor 
respiratory  devices  were  provided  for 
them.  And  for  many  of  these  veterans, 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  has  re- 
sulted in  serious  health-related  prob- 
lems for  them  and  their  families. 
Many  have  been  stricken  with  bone 
pain,  extremely  low  blood  counts,  body 
pain,  gum  and  nose  bleeding,  and 
cancer.  Many  atomic  veterans  are  now 
highly  susceptible  to  infection, 
strokes,  heart  attacks,  comas,  and 
death,  and  their  families  are  also  suf- 
fering. Genetic  abnormalities  are 
passed  down  to  children  and  grand- 
children. Many  children  of  atomic  vet- 
erans suffer  retardation,  skeletal  and 
organ  defects,  cancer,  and  so  forth. 

The  National  Law  Journal  estimated 
that  at  least  100  veterans  around  the 
country  had  cases  filed  against  more 
than  a  dozen  contractors  when  the 
Warner  amendment  was  enacted. 
These  cases  were  thrown  out  of  court 
after  much  time,  hard  work,  and 
money  had  been  invested  in  the  suits 
by  the  victimized  veterans.  In  the  San 
Francisco  Federal  district  court  alone, 
the  Warner  amendment  deprived  31 
plaintiffs  of  any  judicial  remedy  what- 
soever. In  addition  to  the  cases  which 
were  dismissed,  an  estimated  200,000 
potential  cases  exist.  These  veterans 
now  have  nowhere  to  turn,  except  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Unfortunately,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration rarely  provides  compensation 


for  atomic  veterans.  Under  VA  adjudi- 
cation procedures,  veterans  must 
prove  their  cancer  or  oth«^r  health 
problems  were  caused  by  atomic 
blasts,  which  is  a  difficult  task.  As  a 
result,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  denied  roughly  99  percent  of  all 
atomic  veterans'  claims.  Records  show 
that  out  of  4,859  cases  filed  for  radi- 
ation exposure  compensation  benefits, 
only  24  have  been  awarded  compensa- 
tion—17  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals and  7  by  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Benefits.  This  only  0.5  per- 
cent of  all  cases  filed.  Due  to  this  low 
figure,  veterans  were  forced  to  turn 
elsewhere.  The  ability  to  sue  defense 
contractors  provided  veterans  with  one 
avenue  of  redress.  With  the  enactment 
of  the  Warner  amendment  this  avenue 
was  also  removed. 

The  Warner  amendment  took  from 
these  veterans,  who  served  their  coun- 
try well,  their  only  remaining  hope. 
Atomic  veterans  are  faced  with  ex- 
tremely high  medical  costs  as  well  as 
with  excruciating  pain  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  radiation,  but  are  essentially 
told  that  they  have  been  denied  their 
constitutional  right  to  legal  remedies. 

Atomic  veterans  served  under  highly 
unusual  and  dangerous  conditions. 
Rather  than  placing  obstacles  in  their 
way.  we  should  be  aiding  them  in  their 
fight  for  Justice.  By  repealing  the 
Warner  amendment,  atomic  veterans 
who  are  suffering  due  to  radiation  ex- 
posure will  be  able  to  pursue  their 
claims  against  defense  contractors. 
They  will  not  be  sentenced  to  die  with 
no  one  giving  them  a  second  thought. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  this  bill  will  be  referred,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  bill  and 
intend  to  work  closely  with  its  spon- 
sors and  with  Senator  Simon  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  ensure  expeditious  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  restore 
hope  to  thousands  of  deserving  veter- 
ans who  no  longer  have  anywhere  to 
turn  for  relief  for  injuries  resulting 
from  exposure  to  radiation  during  the 
early  atomic  testing  blasts.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  one  of 
many  Federal  programs  whose  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  deserves  close  scrutiny 
as  Congress  looks  for  responsible  ways 
to  cut  Federal  spending  and  get  con- 
trol of  the  deficit.  Is  it  really  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  fund  a 
permanent  establishment  of  lawyers 
for  the  poor,  or  are  there  other  means 
better  suited  to  obtaining  legal  serv- 
ices for  those  truly  in  need  at  less  or 
not  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury? 


Mr.  President,  LeaAnne  Bemitein.  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Service  Board  of 
Directors,  addressed  these  questions  in 
a  Mky  9  article  published  In  the  Chica- 
go Tribune.  Her  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  extremely  well  taken,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
the  public  generally  will  give  them 
careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  "Going  Pri- 
vate with  Legal  Aid,"  by  LeaAnne 
Bernstein,  appearing  In  the  May  9  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  »,  19861 

OoiNO  Privatc  With  Lboal  Aid 

(By  LeaAnne  Bernstein) 

As  early  aa  1971,  It  was  recognised  that 
legal  tervicea  for  the  poor  should  not  be  a 
government  function.  That  year  a  presiden- 
tial advisory  council,  the  Ash  Commlaiion, 
urged  President  Richard  Nixon  to  remove 
such  legal  services  from  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to  or- 
ganize It  as  a  quasl-govcmment  corporation 
"as  a  first  step  toward  reprlvatlzatlon  of 
what  has  traditionally  been  a  function  of 
the  private  sector." 

As  a  result  of  this  advice,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.  [L8C]  was  formed.  But  IS  yean 
after  the  Ash  Commission  report,  the  L8C 
budget  has  swollen  from  $61.8  million  in 
1971  to  $305.5  million  this  year,  and  the  goal 
of  privatization  Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

Paradoxically.  Increased  government 
funding  and  Involvement  have  come  when 
private-sector  financing  alternatives  have 
been  flourishing.  For  one  thing,  direct  out- 
side funding  for  L8C  recipients  reached 
$106  million  In  1985,  up  from  $47  million  In 
1982.  Some  of  this  money  is  from  other  fed- 
eral government  progranu,  some  from  states 
and  localities.  However,  much  of  It  is  also 
from  private  contributions  such  as  the 
United  Way  and  other  local  fund-raising 
agencies.  In  addition,  pro  bono  publico  [for 
the  good  of  the  community]  services  by  at- 
torneys Is  documented  at  a  monetary  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  half  the  federal  budget  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corp. 

Interest  on  Lawyer  Trust  Accounts  pro- 
grams [lOLTA  funds]  have  been  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  money  for  legal  services  to 
the  poor  In  recent  years.  These  funds  are 
generated  from  Interest  earned  on  trust 
funds  handled  by  private  attorneys  for  their 
clients.  The  amounts  Involved  are  too  small 
or  are  not  held  long  enough  to  draw  Interest 
In  excess  of  service  charges  If  held  In  sepa- 
rate accounts.  Last  year  lOLTA  funds  came 
to  nearly  $27  million. 

At  a  time  when  the  failure  of  bureaucratic 
structures  Is  being  documented  In  many  gov- 
ernment programs,  the  Legal  Services  Corp. 
must  be  scrutinized  closely.  Federal  funding 
of  legal  services  Is  meant,  not  to  support 
lawyers,  but  to  resolve  the  legal  problems  of 
poor  people.  Many  times,  the  solution  need 
not  even  Involve  attorneys. 

One  such  solution.  Alternative  Dispute 
Resolution,  has  boomed  iri  the  last  IS  years. 
As  of  1985  there  were  475  full-time  dispute- 
resolution  mediators.  293  part-time  ones  and 
5,985  program  volunteers  In  more  than  380 
centers  In  33  sUtes.  The  average  cost  of  a 
LSC  case  In  1984  was  $182.50  while  that  of 
an  average  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 
case  was  $36.  And  the  latter  gives  a  client  a 
substantial  role  in  resolving  his  own  dispute. 
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unlike    the    attorney-centered    adversarial 
LSC  system. 

In  addition,  the  legal  system  has  become 
far  more  accessible  to  ordinary  people.  In 
1964.  when  federal  legal  services  were  insti- 
tutionalized within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  there  were  about  300.000  law- 
yers nationwide;  today  there  are  more  than 
660,000,  with  starting  salaries  for  recent  at- 
torney graduates  as  low  as  $13,000  in  some 
states.  Since  then,  too,  we  have  seen  the 
advent  of  attorney  advertising,  self-help 
books  and  streamlined  small  claims  proce- 
dures. 

Technological  advances  [word  processors 
and  centralized  data  banks,  for  example! 
and  the  loosening  of  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising have  resulted  in  increased  service  at 
lower  prices  from  firms  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  middle-  and  lower-income  people. 
High-volume  legal  clinics  offer  cut-rate 
prices  and  can  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
competitors  to  do  likewise. 

Though  market  pressures  have  forced 
prices  down  in  the  legal  profession  general- 
ly, the  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corp.  has  allowed  average  case 
costs  to  rise  dramatically.  Since  1982,  almost 
all  increases  in  federal  appropriations  for 
legal  services  have  been  in  higher  salaries 
and  benefits  for  staff  attorneys  while  the 
number  of  case  closures  has  remained  static. 
Benefits  alone  have  risen  44  percent.  The 
lawyers,  many  unionized,  lobby  Congress  to 
prevent  a  change  in  the  structure  of  LSC 
and  to  forbid  the  use  of  more  cost-effective 
modes  of  delivery.  The  client  is  thus  made  a 
pawn  in  the  justification  of  jobs  for  the  law- 
yers. 

The  practice  of  law  in  the  United  States  is 
a  state-saiictioned  privilege.  With  this  privi- 
lege comes  a  professional  responsibility  to 
provide  legal  services  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  legal  fees.  Many  attorneys  take  this 
responsibility  seriously.  Before  federal  fund- 
ing for  legal  services,  voluntary  legal  aid  so- 
cieties provided  community-based  structures 
to  ensure  access  to  the  system.  Even  now, 
the  greatest  non-LSC  contribution  to  legal 
aid  for  the  poor  comes  from  pro  bono  work 
of  individual  lawyers  and  firms. 
'  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Ash  Commission 
told  President  Nixon  that  "while  govern- 
ment support  is  still  necessary  [for  Legal 
Services],  the  need  is  not  as  strong  today. 
The  program  has  generated  considerable  in- 
terest and  support  in  the  private  sector." 
This  is  more  the  case  now  than  ever.  Yet, 
despite  the  boom  in  non-LSC  legal  services 
for  the  poor.  Legal  Services  lawyers  have 
year  after  year  demanded  and  often  re- 
ceived greater  government  funding.  The 
growth  of  alternative  services  and  financial 
resources  has  been  ignored;  instead,  there 
has  been  a  growing  entrenchment  of  LSC- 
funded  attorneys. 

In  this,  the  first  year  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts,  we  have  one  more  reason  to 
review  the  budget  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.  with  an  eye  toward  releasing  its  law- 
yers into  the  private  sector,  reintegrating  in- 
digent clients  into  the  civil  justice  system 
and  allowing  the  Legal  Services  Corp.  to  get 
on  the  track  of  progress.* 


NEW  ROUTE  FOR  CONRAIL 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  seems 
determined  to  sell  Conrail  to  Norfolk 
Southern— despite  the  costs.  It  recent- 
ly pressured  Norfolk  Southern  to  raise 
its  bid  for  the  railroad  by  $700  million 


and  make  other  concessions  in  order 
to  persuade  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  sale. 

In  my  view,  even  with  these  changes 
the  proposed  sale  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
An  editorial  in  today's  Baltimore  Sim 
underscores  the  continuing  problems 
with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's plan.  The  editorial  points  out 
not  only  the  questionable  manner  in 
which  Norfolk  Southern  proposes  to 
raise  the  additional  $700  million  for 
the  increased  bid— by  using  the  rail- 
road's cash  and  pension  funds  for  a  le- 
veraged buyout— but  also  the  contin- 
ued antitrust  and  anticompetitive  as- 
pects of  the  plan. 

The  editorial  advocates  a  public 
stock  sale  of  the  railroad— an  alterna- 
tive which  I  strongly  supported  when 
the  Conrail  legislation  was  before  the 
Senate— as  providing  the  most  effec- 
tive assurance  for  the  long-term  viabil- 
ity of  Conrail's  rail  system,  and  one 
which  also  avoids  the  anticompetitive 
problems  of  the  proposed  Norfolk 
Southem/Conrail  merger.  I  commend 
this  thoughtful  and  persuasive  editori- 
al to  my  colleagues  and  am  confident 
that  its  arguments  will  not  go  unheard 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

New  Rouix  FOR  Conrail 
The  Department  of  Transportation  is  get- 
ting desperate  in  its  efforts  to  sell  off  Con- 
rail, the  big  "rust  bowl"  freight  railroad,  to 
Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  It  has  pressured  NS 
to  raise  its  bid  by  $700  million,  to  a  total  of 
$1.9  billion  and  suggested  that  the  increase 
could  be  paid  for  by  raiding  Conrail's  treas- 
ury and  pension  funds.  That's  not  exactly 
our  notion  of  sound  financial  practice. 

In  fact,  DOT  itself  has  strongly  opposed 
such  leverged  buyouts  for  Conrail  in  the 
past  because  they  are  unworkable.  Now, 
when  the  sale  appears  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  DOT  has  taken  a  180- 
degree  turn  in  its  thinking.  It  needs  to  go 
even  further:  The  Conrail  deal  with  Norfolk 
Southern  should  be  killed. 

If  Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth 
Dole  doesn't  terminate  the  proposed  sale. 
Rep.  John  Dingell  is  ready  to  do  it  for  her. 
The  powerful  Michigan  Democrat  heads  the 
panel  considering  the  proposal  and  has 
bluntly  said  "the  notion  of  selling  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern  is  dead."  He  favors  a 
public  sale  anti-trust  and  anti-competitive 
aspects  of  the  DOT  plan. 

Mrs.  Dole's  main  concern  is  to  ensure  Con- 
rail's long-term  survival.  She  does  not  want 
a  repeat  of  the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  six  other  private  Northeast  lines  that 
led  to  the  government  formation  of  Conrail. 
Norfolk  Southern  is  one  of  the  country's 
best  run  and  most  profitable  railroads  with 
exceptionally  "deep  pockeU."  By  purchas- 
ing Conrail  it  could  gain  access  to  important 
Northeast  ports,  such  as  Baltimore,  and  the 
growing  international  container-freight 
market.  Large  economies  would  be  possible 
by  merging  Conrail's  mainly  east-west 
routes  with  Norfolk  Southern's  vast  north- 
south  alignment. 

The  problem  is  that  in  the  process,  the 
combined  company  would  have  a  monopoly 


on  many  key  industrial  routes  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast.  CSX  Corp.  would  prob- 
ably have  to  abandon  a  major  and  historic 
rail  line  through  Western  Maryland.  And 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  instead  of  being  the 
recipient  of  more  freight-rail  business,  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  double  loser  as  a  result  of 
cutbacks  by  CSX  and  Conrail-Norfolk 
Southern  favoring  its  hometown  ports  of 
Norfolk  and  Philadelphia  over  Baltimore. 

A  public  stock  sale  is  gaining  support  as 
the  best  way  to  get  the  federal  government 
out  of  the  railroad  business.  Conrail  has 
become  enormously  profitable  in  recent 
years.  It  has  an  agggressive,  experienced 
management  that  has  shown  it  can  keep  the 
railroad  in  the  black  in  good  and  bad  eco- 
nomic times.  A  viable,  independent  control 
would  be  a  plus  for  the  reawakening  indus- 
tries of  the  Northeast.  It  is  this  route  that 
Mrs.  Dole  and  DOT  should  be  pursuing.* 


NATIONAL  PEACE  OFFICERS' 
MEMORIAL  DAY 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  was  National  Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  daily  preserve  the  domestic  tran- 
quility in  America.  The  observance  of 
this  day  focuses  public  attention  on 
the  commitment  and  sacrifices  made 
by  more  than  500,000  officers  in  more 
than  15,000  police  organizations. 

Each  and  every  day,  these  valiant 
men  and  women  literally  place  their 
lives  on  the  line  as  they  faithfully  and 
efficiently  carry  out  their  often  dan- 
gerous work.  In  fact,  those  who  serve 
in  the  various  police  organizations  are 
really  America's  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  police  officers  and  or- 
ganizations across  the  Nation  for  their 
work  to  make  S.  49— the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act— a  solid  crime- 
fighting  measure. 

America  is  becoming  increasingly  se- 
rious about  fighting  violent  crime.  The 
social  experiments  and  theories  of  the 
past  few  decades  are  being  discarded 
for  anticrime  measures  based  on  solid 
research  and  undeniable' results.  The 
most  effective,  and  those  with  the 
broadest  support  by  the  public  and 
law  enforcement,  focus  on  the  crimi- 
nal, in  specific  the  repeat  offender. 

The  result  of  targeting  criminals  has 
been  on  one  hand,  a  prison  population 
that  has  swelled  since  1980  from 
350,000  to  over  460,000  today.  On  the 
other,  violent  crime  is  down  10  per- 
cent. Property  crime  dropped  16  per- 
cent. Murder  and  robbery  nosedived  22 
and  18  percent  respectively  from  1980 
through  1985. 

Our  police  deserve  enormous  recog- 
nition for  their  contribution  to  this  de- 
cline. Those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  protecting  our  communities  also  de- 
serve the  everlasting  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  the  American  people,* 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  RADIO 
MARTI 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record): 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. 
May  20  is  the  Cuban  National  Day.  It 
is  a  day  that  we  should  take  time  to 
express  our  continuing  concern  over 
the  subversion  of  the  Cuban  national 
identity  by  the  current  regime  in 
Havana.  FYeedom  is  a  precious  com- 
modity in  today's  world.  When  we  fail 
to  resolutely  protect  the  rights  of  free 
people  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  free- 
dom is  taken  by  totalitarian  govern- 
ments serving  their  own  interests.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  fate  that  befell 
the  people  of  Cuba  when  the  current 
regime  took  power.  As  the  people  of 
Cuba  mark  their  independence  today, 
we  must  renew  our  dedication  to  the 
renewal  of  the  true  spirit  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence. A  spirit  best  expressed  by 
Jose  Marti. 

Mr.  President,  May  20  also  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  the  enve- 
lope of  silence  that  surrounds  the 
country  of  Cuba  was  broken.  Radio 
Marti,  a  radio  program  sponsored  by 
the  Voice  of  America  to  provide  the 
people  of  Cuba  news  about  events  in 
their  own  country,  began  its  broadcast 
operations  1  year  ago  today.  The  initi- 
ation of  Radio  Marti  marked  a  very 
important  event  for  both  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  people  of  Cuba,  Radio 
Marti  would  provide  them  a  source  of 
information  about  news  and  events 
that  affect  their  lives  that  is  honest, 
unstilted,  and  objective.  For  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  Radio 
Marti  would  stand  as  a  monument  to 
an  important  commitment.  This  com- 
mitments is  that  the  United  States 
stand  to  protect  the  right  of  all  people 
to  know  about  news  and  events  that 
affect  their  lives. 

As  we  mark  the  first  tuiniversary  of 
the  Radio  Marti  program,  it  is  clear 
that  the  program  is  fulfilling  its  pur- 
poses. First,  it  is  fulfilling  its  commit- 
ments to  the  people  of  Cuba.  Evidence 
already  indicates  that  Radio  Marti  has 
a  substantial  listening  audience  in 
Cuba.  The  program  has  caused  the  of- 
ficial Cuban  broadcasting  operations 
to  substantially  modify  their  behavior. 
Radio  Marti  has  focused  on  important 
issues  in  its  broadcasts,  including 
topics  such  as  the  Latin  American  debt 
crisis,  the  Grenada  rescue  operation, 
and  the  Third  Party  Congress  in 
Havana.  Radio  Marti  was  the  first 
source  of  information  about  the  nucle- 
ar accident  at  Chernobyl  for  the 
Cuban  people.  Radio  Marti  broadcasts 
are  balanced  between  news  and  enter- 
tainment in  order  to  attract  a  large 
and  attentive  audience.  Radio  Marti 
adheres  to  a  strict  standard  of  accura- 
cy and  honesty  in  its  news  broadcasts, 
which  is  the  foimdation  of  its  credibil- 
ity in  Cuba  and  around  the  world.  Fi- 


nally, Hadlo  Marti  is  a  constant  and 
timely  source  of  information  for  the 
people  of  Cuba,  broadcasting  for  17  V^ 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

For  the  people  of  United  States. 
Radio  Marti  is  another  expression  of 
their  commitment  to  the  universal 
principles  of  freedom  of  expression, 
open  government,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Radio  Marti  carries  on  a  tra- 
dition of  radio  broadcasts  to  countries 
where  the  press  is  tightly  controlled 
begun  with  Radio  Free  Europe  and. 
Radio  Liberty.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  proud  of  the 
efforts  being  made  at  Radio  Marti  to 
give  the  people  of  Cuba  something  we 
take  for  granted,  the  right  to  know 
about  important  news  events  from 
honest  and  accurate  sources.  Radio ' 
Marti  stands  as  an  important  symbol 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded,  principles  that  are 
universally  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day  of  Cuban 
independence  I  commend  the  people 
at  Radio  Marti  for  the  success  of  their 
first  year  of  operation.  I  am  sure  that 
Radio  Marti  will  continue  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  It  is  a  program  of 
which  we  can  be  proud  and  should 
continue  to  support.* 


SUPPORTING  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE  AND  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  PEACE  TREATIES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  two  documents 
recently  presented  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  by  Dr.  Claudio 
Benedi.  Washington  director  of  the 
Junta  Patriotica  Cubana. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  excellent 
statements  outlining  the  importance 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
America  should  be  enforcing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Symms 
Cuba  Resolution  in  Central  America 
today.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  es- 
sence of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
the  Symms  amendment  reaffirming  it 
overwhelmingly  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  1982  and  again  in  1983.  It 
is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the 
Symms  Cuba  Resolution  simply  reaf- 
firms the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  U.S. 
Congress  is  strongly  on  record  as  op- 
posing Soviet  subersion  and  aggression 
in  the  Western  Hemsphere.  and  oppos- 
ing a  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba.  We 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  self-determina- 
tion for  freedom-loving  Cubans. 

These  documents  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Benedi  to  the  OAS  as  a  statement 
representing  the  freedom-loving 
Cuban  people.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  the  recent  OAS  meeting  in 
Cartagena  de  Indias  in  Colombia.  One 
of  Dr.  Benedi's  main  recommendations 
is  that  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  be 
prevented  from  ever  rejoining  the 
OAS  as  a  voting  member.  I  applaud 


Dr.  Benedi's  honorable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  freedom-loving  Cubans  ev- 
erywhere, and  I  support  Dr.  Benedi's 
valiant  efforts  to  defend  liberty  and 
human  rights.  Indeed.  Dr.  Benedi  is 
one  of  America's  bravest  and  most  ef- 
fective freedom  fighters. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
that  two  additional  documents,  one 
dated  April  15.  1986.  and  the  other 
dated  April  18,  1986.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  These  two  documents  deal 
with  the  "Benedi  Doctrine"— the  Insti- 
tutional suppression  of  human  righta 
in  Communist  totalitarian  Cuba. 

The  material  follows: 

Junta  Patriotica  CxmARA, 
Area  Metropoutama  di  Washiiiotoii. 

MerrlfUU,  VA. 

("Pacta  Sunt  Servanda"— "One  Agrees 
Freely,  But  Is  Bound  by  the  Agreement". 
F.  Francisco  de  Vitorla) 

Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Fifteenth 
Period  of  Sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS). 

Honorable  Chancellors,  Ambassadors  and 
Representatives  of  the  Republics  of  the 
Americas. 

DtSTINODISKKD     RKPRESDrrATtVia    OP    TBI 

Americas:  In  complying  with  a  historical 
duty,  at  the  same  time  we  are  exercising  a 
right.  It  Is  our  privilege  to  address  you,  and 
through  your  intercession  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  Americas,  to  reiterate,  as 
participants  In  the  Inter-American  System 
and  persons  bom  In  the  Cuban  State,  the 
position  of  the  Cuban  people  and  Its  rights 
In  the  concert  of  the  American  nations,  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  We  do  this,  besides.  In 
the  condition  of  representatives  and  on 
behalf  of  the  organizations  comprised  in  the 
Cuban  Patriotic  Board. 

As  you  well  know  and  we  have  reiterated, 
the  Cuban  State,  from  which  we  derive.  Is  a 
part  of  the  Inter-American  System  and  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  What  Is  excluded  is  the  cur- 
rent Marxist-Leninist  regime,  because  of  Its 
being  Incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
System. 

The  Cuban  State  has  underwritten,  to- 
gether with  the  States  of  the  Americas  that 
you  represent,  those  treaties,  covenants, 
agreements  and  resolutions  that  are  In  force 
in  the  Inter-American  System,  the  oldest 
and  most  representative  of  all  regional  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  But  both  you  and  we  "are 
bound  by  the  agreement." 

In  the  Cuban  State  is  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  as  It  Is  re- 
corded In  Its  covenants  and  has  been  widely 
recognized  In  your  previous  deliberations, 
such  a  state  must,  of  necessity,  have  some 
manner  of  representation.  "We  are  the 
voices  of  those  who  have  none." 

The  current  totalitarian  Cuban  regime  is  a 
true  satellite,  that  represents  In  our  hemi- 
sphere the  Soviet  neo-colonialism,  but  never 
a  representative  of  the  Cuban  people,  with 
which  is  even  more  Incompatible  than  with 
the  Inter-American  System,  because  It  runs 
counter  to  Its  history,  traditions,  culture, 
morals  and  Idiosyncrasy.  That  regime  Is  an 
Instrument  for  the  Interference  of  an  extra- 
continental  power  (the  Soviet  Union)  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  Americas. 

In  the  Seventh  Consultation  Meeting  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Americas,  assembled  In  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Rio,  which  Is  as  the  NATO  of  the 
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Americas,  in  San  Jos6.  CosU  Rica,  it  was 

cfafA^* 

"1.  The  intervention  or  threat  of  interven- 
tion, albeit  conditioned,  on  the  part  of  an 
extra-continental  power,  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  Republic  of  the  Americas,  is 
hereby  condemned,  and  we  underline  that 
acceptance  of  the  threat  of  intervention 
from  an  extra-continental  power  by  any 
American  State  endangers  the  solidarity 
and  security  of  the  Americas,  obligating  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  to 
condemn  it  and  to  reject  it  also  with  an 
equally  energetic  attitude." 

Nobody  has  the  right,  then,  because  of 
shortsightedness,  ineptitude  or  cowardice, 
or  rather  due  to  naive  neutrality,  to  ignore 
that  the  satellite  regime  of  Castro  has  "ac- 
cepted the  threat  of  intervention  from  an 
extra-continental  power"  (the  Soviet  Union) 
and  that  "he  has  endangered  the  solidarity 
and  security  of  the  Americas."  What  should 
your  attitude  be,  in  the  compliance  of  your 
own  agreements? 

The  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Relations,  assembled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Rio,  and  con- 
vened at  the  see  of  the  OAS  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1964,  agreed  upon  the  following: 

"1.  That  the  present  government  of  Cuba, 
since  its  installation  in  1959,  has  developed, 
supported  and  otherwise  conducted  a  policy 
of  intervention  in  the  American  Continent, 
with  methods,  propaganda,  provision  of 
funds  and  training  for  sabotage  and  guerril- 
la operations,  supplying  armaments  and  as- 
sisting those  movements  that  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  national  institutions  through 
the  use  of  force,  in  order  to  install  commu- 
nist regimes .  .  ." 

"2.  That  said  assistance  to  subversion  gen- 
erally adopts  the  form  of  a  politiQal  aggres- 
sion .  .  ." 

Therefore,  the  Ninth  ConsulUtlon  Meet- 
ing resolves: 

"a.  To  condemn  the  current  govenment  of 
Cuba  as  an  aggressor  and  because  of  its 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States,  violating  their  territories  and  sover- 
eignties." 

That  condemnation,  approved  by  the 
American  SUtes  that  you  represent  in  this 
Assembly,  is  in  force,  and  it  becomes  even 
more  necessary  and  urgent  that  when  it  was 
approved  that  it  be  strictly  complied  with, 
since  the  current  government  of  Cuba  is  a 
threat  that  imperils  the  other  American 
States  and  has  made  a  mockery  of  those 
agreements  and  resolutions  that  you  have 
approved.  It  also  continues  to  intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  States,  violat- 
ing their  sovereignties,  and  is  going  to  con- 
tinue doing  that,  because  it  is  consistent 
with  its  Marxist-Leninist  nature. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  provided  the  Cuban 
regime  with  billions  worth  of  armaments,  in 
an  arms  race  unparalleled  in  the  Americas. 
Only  last  year  it  shipped  64,000  tons  of  ar- 
maments to  Cuba,  that  not  only  have  been 
utilized  to  arm  a  million  members  of  the  mi- 
litias, but  also  to  be  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere,  such  as  Nicaragua, 
Grenada  and  the  communist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  Last  November,  U.S.  reconnai- 
sance  planes  verified  that  Soviet-bloc  ships 
arrived  in  Cuba  loaded  with  armaments,  un- 
loading some  and  transferring  others  to  Nic- 
araguan  ships,  especially  heavy  weapons. 
Therefore,  the  arms  race  is  ongoing,  even  on 
the  eve  of  this  Assembly. 

Cuba  has.  as  it  has  been  verified  and  you 
well  know,  a  base  for  nuclear  submarines  at 
Cienfuegos  Bay,  where  reportedly  Soviet 
nuclear    submarines    have    been    repaired. 


Now  it  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the 
Cuban  regime  is  building,  precisely  in  Cien- 
fuegos, a  nuclear  plant,  presumably  for 
peaceful  uses,  but  there  exists  the  danger 
that  it  can  be  devoted  to  bellicose  uses. 

The  Cuban  communist  regime  has  now  an 
extense  variety  of  warplanes,  Mig-23  and 
Mig-27,  capable  of  transporting  nuclear  war- 
heads. The  Mig-27  have  a  long-range  capa- 
bility and  are  much  more  dangerous,  as  car- 
riers of  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  than  the 
IL-28  that  were  in  Cuba  in  1962  and  trig- 
gered the  nuclear  missile  crisis.  Besides, 
there  are  in  Cuba  over  12  Soviet  Bear-class 
bombers  {TU-95-D  &  TU-95-P).  Bombers 
Bear  TU-95-P  are  intended  for  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  and  are  capable  of  attacking 
targets  both  on  land  and  in  the  sea.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  these  bombers  permanent- 
ly in  Cuba  now.  Besides,  the  Soviets  have 
built  eleven  airfields  for  warplanes. 

It  has  been  verified  that  Golf-  and  Echo- 
class  nuclear  submarines  have  visited  Cuba 
in  several  instances. 

Cuba  is  the  only  country  in  Latin-America 
that  has  not  subscribed  the  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco  for  the  Proscription  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  the  region.  Why  is  that?  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

It  has  also  been  verified  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  stationed  a  military  brigade  in 
Cuba,  Ijesides  numerous  high-ranking  mili- 
tary officers,  some  of  them  disguised  as 
technicians,  businessmen,  members  of  cul- 
tural or  diplomatic  missions.  How  is  it  that 
the  States  of  the  Americas  allow  Soviet 
troops  to  be  stationed  in  territory  of  the 
Americas?  This  violates  the  OAS  Charter 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  What  is  the  response 
of  the  American  States  in  the  face  of  that 
CHALLENGE? 

Several  Soviet  ships,  capable  of  loading 
nuclear  missiles,  have  visited  Cuba  in  1980, 
1981  and  1982.  More  recently,  in  this  year 
1985,  a  Soviet  flotilla  with  vessels  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  missiles,  have  been  per- 
forming war  games  in  the  Caribbean.  This  is 
a  direct  threat  against  the  oil  fields  In  Ven- 
ezuela and  Mexico.  They  are  also  a  threat 
against  the  other  SUtes  of  the  Americas. 

Various  U.S.  Senators,  among  them  the 
Honorable  James  A.  McClure  and  Steve 
Symms,  have  denounced  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Americas  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  their  denouncements  have 
been  recorded  in  the  U.S.  Congressional 
Register. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  and  ratified 
the  Second  Protocol  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  obliging  itself  not  to  bring  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  Americas,  and  it  is  easy  to 
verify  that  they  have  violated  that  Treaty. 
There  are  recent  reports  accusing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  of  activities  related 
to  chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  Cuba, 
infringing  upon  the  Biological  Weapons 
Treaty  of  1975  and  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  Chemical  Weapons  of  1925. 

The  KGB  (secret  political  police  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  has  taken  over  all  Cuban  in- 
telligence and  espionage  services,  directed 
by  the  DGI  (DirecciOn  General  de  Inteligen- 
cia). 

There  are  in  Cuba  45  "schools"  for  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  guerrilla  members, 
saboteurs  and  terrorists  from  all  over  the 
Americas,  staffed  by  SovieU,  Czechs,  East 
Germans  and  Cubans. 

The  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  its  satellites  in  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua, are  those  of  taking  over  governments  in 
each  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  And 
there  cannot  be  any  agreement  or  compro- 
mise about  that  objective.  Because  of  tacti- 


cal conveniences,  they  might  agree  upon  a 
"peace"  in  Central  America,  as  Hitler 
agreed  upon  in  Munich;  and  there  shall  not 
be  a  scarcity  of  imitators  for  Chamberlain 
in  the  Americas,  willing  to  let  themselves  be 
deceived,  betraying  the  destinies  of  their  na- 
tions and  the  future  of  the  Americas. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of  limited  sover- 
eignty is  being  applied,  in  fact,  In  the  Amer- 
icas. In  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 
and  Afghanistan,  Soviet  troops  and  tanks 
invaded  and  trampled  upon  their  sovereign- 
ties then  the  peoples  of  those  countries, 
even  within  Maxism-Leninism  proper,  tried 
to  give  It  a  "human  face".  But  Soviet  troops 
and  tanks  have  been  carried  to  Cuba  in 
order  to  prevent  an  uprising  of  the  Cuban 
people  against  Soviet  totalitarianism,  or  to 
suffocate  it  should  it  erupt.  This  Is  occur- 
ring against  the  silence  of  the  American 
States,  which  are  morally  and  legally  obli- 
gated to  help  the  Cuban  people  to  liberate 
Itself. 

Jos6  Marti,  the  Apostle  of  the  Cuban  In- 
dependence, stated:  "Watching  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  silently  is  equivalent  to  com- 
mitting it." 

Human  rights  are  universal,  inalienable 
and  indivisible  values  in  their  enforcement, 
maintenance  and  defense,  and  there  cannot 
be  any  discrimination  in  denouncing  viola- 
tions against  them. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  approved  seven  (7)  spe- 
cial reports  about  the  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba,  and  numerous  resolutions  on 
the  same  issue.  In  the  Armual  Report  that 
said  Commission  has  submitted  to  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  it  has  denounced,  once  again, 
the  violations  against  human  rights  In 
Cuba,  following  a  continuous  pattern  of  In- 
fractions that  are  inherent  to  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  and  without  which  It  could 
not  be  maintained  in  power. 

In  Cuba,  at  a  variance  with  other  coun- 
tries In  Latin-America,  human  rights  are 
violated  in  the  Constitution  and  Laws, 
which  gives  shape  to  an  Institutional  viola- 
tion against  himian  rights,  codified  In  its 
legislation  in  force.  Human  rights  are  also 
violated  in  fact,  and  political  prisoners  are 
given  a  "cruel,  degrading  and  inhuman 
treatment",  as  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  has  stated. 

The  political  imprisonment  is  now  in  Cuba 
the  longest  and  most  cruel  recorded  in  the 
Americas,  because  it  violates  human  rights 
totalitarily,  continually  and  in  an  unlimited 
fashion.  Those  prisoners  called  "Plantados", 
because  they  have  stood  up  to  the  regime 
and  rejected  MarxistLininlst  Indoctrina- 
tion, have  spent  over  20  years  in  prisons,  at 
times  in  walled-up  cells  that  have  no  win- 
dows, and  other  times  in  "drawers",  in 
groups  of  two  and  three  where  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  one.  The  Historical  Politi- 
cal Imprisonment  in  Cuba  is  an  affront  for 
the  Americas,  that  contemplate  It  silently, 
and  a  denouncement  against  the  cruelty  of 
communism. 

Over  500  Cuban  workers  have  been  incar- 
cerated, some  of  them  sentenced  to  death 
and  other  to  30  years  of  Imprisonment  at 
forced  labor  only  for  wanting  to  organize  a 
labor  union  such  as  the  Polish  Solidarity. 
The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  initiated  a  folder  about  this  case 
upon  our  complaint. 

Executions  by  firing  squads  continue  In 
Cuba.  We  have  denounced  that  this  year 
university  students  and  other  youngsters 
who  have  rebelled  against  the  regime  have 
been  executed.  Many  youngsters  who  refuse 
military  induction  to  go  to  Angola,  Ethiopia 


or  Nicaragua  to  fight,  or  to  smuggle  Into  El 
Salvador  to  assist  communist  guerrillas,  are 
taken  before  the  firing  squads  and  executed. 
Their  relatives  are  denied  the  right  even  to 
bury  their  bodies.  Those  relatives  of  the  ex- 
ecuted who  Insist  in  their  Inquiries,  are 
threatened  or  punished.  At  the  Managua 
Military  Encampment,  near  La  Habana, 
there  is  a  place  especially  intended  for  those 
executions  and  a  cemetery  for  their  victims. 

There  is  an  estimate  of  between  15,000 
and  20,000  male  and  female  political  prison- 
ers In  Cuba,  In  the  17  prisons  and  forced- 
labor  camps  existing  there,  expecially  those 
of  Boniato.  Combinado  del  Este,  Kilo  7, 
Minas  del  Frio,  Guanajay  and  others. 

Because  of  all  of  the  above,  and  much 
more  that  would  make  this  declaration  and 
denouncement  excessively  lengthy,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  is  Incom- 
patible with  the  Inter-American  System,  as 
It  has  been  stated  by  the  Eighth  Consulta- 
tion Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, convened  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
in  1962.  To  pretend  that  such  a  regime 
could  enter  into  the  euphemistically  called 
"ideological  pluralism"  would  be  an  affront 
for  the  Americas  and  a  violation  of  all  trea- 
ties, covenants,  agreements  and  resolutions 
In  force. 

There  are  States  In  the  Americas  that  are 
not  a  part  of  the  Organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS)  because  Article  8  of  its 
Charter  forbids  them.  The  Present  regime 
In  Cuba  Is  forbidden  by  all  articles  of  the 
Charter,  of  the  Treaty  of  Rio  and  those 
agreements  and  resolutions  in  force,  by 
much  higher  reasons,  that  affect  not  only 
the  sovereignty  of  those  States  victimized 
by  subversion,  sabotage  and  terrorism,  but 
also  democracy,  freedom  and  peace  in  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 
7*0  this  honorable  assembly  we  state  and  re- 
quest' 

1.  That  we  have,  in  our  condition  of  an 
AMERICAN  STATE,  member  of  the  Iner- 
American  System  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  the  right  to  ask  that 
the  VOICES  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NO 
VOICE  BE  HEARD. 

2.  That  those  treaties,  covenants,  agree- 
ments and  resolutions  in  force  in  the  Ameri- 
cas be  enforced.  They  have  been  underwrit- 
ten and  approved  by  the  States  represented 
by  you,  and  by  the  Cuban  State  when  the 
latter  was  free.  That  is  an  obligation,  on  the 
part  of  the  Americas,  with  Democratic 
Cuba. 

3.  That  we  reject  tuiy  kind  of  coexistence 
or  detente  with  the  satellite  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regime  of  Castro.  An  agreement  with  sat- 
ellite Castro  is  an  affront  to  the  Americas 
and  a  betrayal  against  the  Free  and  Demo- 
cratic Cuban  People. 

4.  That,  while  we  struggle  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
that  there  will  be  a  denouncement,  before 
the  Americas  and  the  world,  against  the 
"cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading  treatment" 
endured  by  male  and  female  Cuban  political 
prisoners,  especially  the  "PLANTADOS". 
and  the  cessation  of  tortures  against  them 
at  reclusion  centers  and  forced-labor  camps. 

5.  That  freedom  is  an  inalienable  and  nat- 
ural right  of  men,  women  &  all  peoples,  and 
there  cannot  be  freedom  In  the  Americas 
while  there  is  no  freedom  in  Cuba. 
"EITHER  CUBA  IS  SAVED  OR  THE 
AMERICAS  ARE  LOST",  as  stated  by  the 
Illustrious  Cuban  journalist  and  patriot.  Dr. 
Guillermo  Martinez  Mirquez,  founder  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Society  (SIP). 


6.  That  we  demand  the  cooperation  of  all 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  of  1962.  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  thus  pro- 
mulgated as  a  law,  and  reaffirmed  by  Sena- 
tor Steve  Symms'  Amendment  in  1984  and 
1985  (in  the  latter  instance  with  favorable 
votes  from  77  U.S.  Senators)  whereby  the 
United  States  obliges  itself  to  fight  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  achieve 
self-determination  for  the  Cuban  people 
(which  is  equivalent  to  its  freedom). 

7.  That  independence  and  freedom  for 
almost  all  American  Nations  were  attained 
through  the  Intervention  of  American  patri- 
ots and  nations  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  Bolivar.  San  Martin.  O'Hlg- 
gins,  are  examples  for  that.  Chile,  Peru,  Ec- 
uador just  to  mention  some,  could  not  have 
achieved  their  independence  at  that  time,  if 
the  other  American  States  had  not  Inter- 
vened on  their  behalf.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  United  States  Intervened  to  attain 
the  Independence  of  Mexcio— which  inter- 
vention was  decisive  to  defeat  Maximilian— 
as  France,  Spain  and  Cuba  intervened,  in  a 
decisive  form,  to  help  achieve  independence 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

8.  That  the  so-called  "Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Understanding"  violates  the  OAS 
Charter,  the  Treaty  of  Rio  and  those  cov- 
enants, agreements  and  resolutions  in  force 
within  the  Inter-American  System.  It  lacks 
any  value  and  has  been  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  Castro.  All  of  which  fa- 
cilitates the  collective  action  by  the  Ameri- 
can States  in  the  defense  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Cuban  people. 

9.  That  the  Treaty  of  Rio  must  be  applied 
to  the  satellite  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Regime  of 
Cuba. 

10.  That  the  Punta  del  Este  resolution, 
which  is  in  force,  be  complied  with,  whereby 
it  was  declared  that  the  Marxist-Le*  nlst 
doctrine  Is  incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
American  System.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant statement  from  the  Inter-American 
System,  in  its  confrontation  against  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine,  sponsored  presently  in 
the  Americas  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

11.  That  we  shall  be  recognized  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cuban  State,  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  System  and  of  the  OSA, 
since  what  is  excluded  is  the  current  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

12.  That  the  institution  and  factual  viola- 
tion against  human  rights  in  Cuba  be  con- 
demned, in  accordance  with  the  American 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 
and  the  principles  and  values  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  civilization. 

13.  That  it  be  declared  that  the  so-called 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  (of  limited  sovereignty) 
is  not  applicable  to  the  Americas,  nor 
should  it  be  applicable  to  any  nation  In  the 
world.  Consequently,  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Cuba  must  be  enforced. 

14.  That  the  Organization  of  American 
States  would  approve  the  creation  of  a  De- 
Colonization  Committee  to  liberate  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  from  Soviet  neo-coloniallsm. 

15.  That  this  General  Assembly  would  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  freedom  of  expression, 
press,  religion,  syndicalizatlon,  movement, 
etc..  In  Cuba,  and  that  freedom.  Integrity 
and  life  of  the  human  person  are  not  re- 
spected either. 

16.  That  this  General  Assembly  would  de- 
clare that  Cuba  has  not  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  on  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  the  Americas,  because  It  main- 
tains its  territory  open  to  nuclear  weapons 
as  well  as  to  warplanes  and  submarines  ca- 
pable of  transporting  them,  thus  endanger- 


ing all  of  the  Americai  and  especially  the 
Cuban  people,  u  It  did  during  the  mlnile 
crisis  in  1962. 

17.  That  this  General  Aoembly  would  de- 
clare that  the  satellite  regime  of  Castro  la 
one  aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

18.  That  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters  be  re- 
leased from  prisons,  not  only  In  Cuba  but 
also  In  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica  and 
the  U.8. 

19.  That  our  belligerence  be  acknowledged 
and  recognized,  as  Cuban  Freedom  Fighter*, 
although  we  shall  continue  to  fight,  with  or 
without  this  acknowledgement,  as  «c  have 
done  thus  far.        

20.  That  COLLECTIVE  ACTION  la  recog- 
nized In  the  OAS  Charter,  In  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  (Inter- American  Treaty  for  Reciprocal 
Assistance),  In  the  Treaty  of  OECO.  in  the 
Treaty  of  CONDECA.  and  Is  the  basis  for 
the  legitimate  defense  of  our  hemisphere:  It 
is  the  counter-intervention  in  the  face  of 
extra-continental  Intervention  of  the  inter- 
national communism  represented  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

21.  That  this  document  be  circulated 
among  Member  States  in  attendance  In  this 
Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  because  the 
Cuban  State  continues  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  System  and  of  its  legal 
St  political  entity,  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  (OAS). 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Fifteenth  General 
Assembly,  Honorable  Chancellors  and  Am- 
bassadors, Honorable  RepresenUtlves  of  the 
Americas: 

We  have  compiled  with  our  duty  once 
again.  In  pointing  out  to  you,  with  all  due 
respect,  the  moral  and  legal  obligations,  the 
sacred  compromise  that  your  respective 
sUtes  have  contracted  with  the  Cuban 
State.  You  now  have  the  floor. 

With  our  highest  consideration,  we 
remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dr,  Maitttkl  A.  de  Vakona. 
Ctiairman,      Former 
Premier  and 

Former  President 
of  the  Senate  in 
Free  and  Demo- 
cratic Cuba. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Behkdi- 
BERirrr, 

Washington        Area 
Representative. 

JOWTA  Paiiiiotica  Cubana, 
Area  Metropolitaha  de  Washington, 

Merrifield,  VA. 
(Bring  the  machine-guns.  We  are  going  to 
liquidate  the  diplomaU— SUlIn). 

(Pacta  sunt  ser-anda— one  agrees  freely, 
but  Is  bound  by  the  agreement— P.  Francis- 
co de  Vitoria). 

Hon.  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  Gen- 
eral   Assembly   of   the    Organization   of 
American  States. 
Hon.  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hon.  Ambassadors  and  Representatives  of 
the  American  States. 

Distinguished  Representatives  or  the 
Americas:  In  our  capacity  as  citizens  of  the 
Americas,  members  of  the  Inter-American 
System,  bom  in  the  Cuban  SUte,  that  is  a 
part  of  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
and,  as  an  Interested  and  affected  party,  in 
the  matters  before  this  Honorable  Extraor- 
dinary General  Assembly,  we  have  the  privi- 
lege as  well  as  the  right  and  duty  of  submit- 
ting to  your  learned  attention  the  following 
considerations  about  the  examination  of  the 
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force.  The  objectives  of  the  Organization 
nrp  thprp    fhpv  Are  in   force,   and  some  of 


regional  and  world  economies,  or  to  the  seri- 
ous nroblems  caused  by  the  external  debts 


tectlon  of  human  righU.  We  recently  of- 
fered a  Mass  for  his  soul  In  a  Catholic 
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fundamental  instruments  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

There  exists  a  basic  difference  between 
the  Inter-American  System  and  its  juridical 
and  ix>litical  organization:  The  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  that  must  not  be 
confused,  lest  we  get  lost  in  a  wrong  ap- 
proach on  the  reality  of  the  Americas,  such 
as  some  parties  interested  in  creating  confu- 
sion have  done. 

For  the  pertinent  effects  of  this  Extraor- 
dinary General  Assembly  of  the  OAS,  the 
maximum  organism  In  the  System,  we  deem 
convenient  to  schematize  the  objectives  of 
these  Considerations,  focusing  upon  what 
we  believe  is,  or  should  be,  everyone's  preoc- 
cupation: The  Reformist  Trend,  its  Objec- 
tives and  Scope,  within  the  following  out- 
lines: 

1.  The  Inter-American  System: 

2.  The  Organization  of  American  States: 
and 

3.  The  fundamental  instruments  of  the 
OAS. 

I.  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM.- 
What  is  under  consideration  in  this  Assem- 
bly, according  to  statements  pronounced  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Reform,  is:  THE  OAS 
AND  ITS  FUNDAMENTAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS, not  the  INTER-AMERICAN 
SYSTEM.  However,  we  must  reflect  upon 
certain  points  that  we  deem  as  pertinent. 

How  the  System  is  a  conjunction  of  princi- 
ples that,  put  together,  make  up  a  body  of 
doctrines.  We  must  refer  to  those  principles 
and  to  those  doctrines. 

The  State  is  the  juridical  St  political  orga- 
nization of  the  Nation,  such  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  is  the  juridical  & 
political  organization  of  the  Inter-American 
System. 

The  Inter-American  System  is  made  up  by 
principles  and  values  deriving  from  the 
Western  Judeo-Christian  civilization.  Tran- 
scendental values  and  principles,  amongst 
which  are  uppermost  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person,  freedom,  resp)€ct  for  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  human  being,  com- 
prised in  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  proclaimed  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
April,  1948,  prior  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Himian  Rights  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations  in  December,  1948. 

All  of  these  principles  and  values  have 
shaped  the  Inter-American  System,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  mi'ke  up  a  Doctrine  that  we 
could  properly  del  le  as  the  Inter-American 
Doctrine. 

In  order  to  make  these  principles  and 
values  effective  in  the  historical  and  institu- 
tional reality  of  the  Americas,  the  Inter- 
American  System  created  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  its  fundamental  in- 
struments, and  declared  that  representative 
democracy  is  based  upon  popular  sovereign- 
ty and  the  periodic  and  free  consultation 
with  all  citizens  of  the  member  state  of  the 
OAS. 

Within  the  Inter-American  System,  theo- 
centrism.  with  its  religious  syncretism  based 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  the  Americas, 
cannot  be  excluded  nor  displaced  by  anthro- 
pocentrism,  influenced  by  ideologies  that 
are  alien  and  foreign  to  the  history,  culture 
&.  tradition  of  the  Americas. 

The  Inter-American  System  is  the  most 
senior,  most  efficacious  St  most  successful 
regional  system  in  the  world,  so  that  men 
and  women  will  be  able  to  perform,  within 
the  geographic  and  historical  environment 
of  the  Americas,  their  transcendental  and 
human  destinies.  That  is  why  alien  ideolo- 
gies cannot  be  grafted  unto  the  heart  of  the 


Americas,  that  would  denaturize  their  es- 
sences. The  Americas  must,  of  necessity,  be 
what  they  are.  or  they  would  cease  being 
that  and  become  invertebrated  pieces  of  a 
broken  structure,  such  as  it  has  happened  to 
other  regional  integrations  in  the  past. 

What  there  exists  nowadays  in  the  Ameri- 
cas is  a  crisis  of  identity,  furthered  when 
there  are  governments  that  fail  to  support 
those  principles  and  values  upon  which  they 
have  come  to  be  and.  turning  their  backs  to 
their  traditions,  culture  and  history,  em- 
brace ideologies  that  negate  their  transcen- 
dental values  and  their  juridical  and  politi- 
cal principles. 

There  is  an  identity  among  the  nations  of 
the  Americans  and.  due  to  that  identity, 
they  make  up  the  organic  and  regionally 
structured  whole,  within  a  System  that  has 
given  itself  juridical  and  political  institu- 
tions which  are  capable  of  representing  and 
defending  it. 

To  attack  and  destroy  the  Americas,  the 
System  must  be  attacked  and  destroyed, 
since  it  is  based  upon  that  identity  and 
those  principles  and  values,  and  that  is  what 
is  happening  today.  That  is  the  challenge. 

With  that  understanding,  the  foreign 
(extra-continental)  forces  that  have  infil- 
trated within  the  Americas  to  subvert  and 
destroy  them,  have  started  by  having  a  base 
(Cuba),  a  sub-base  (Nicaragua)  and  a  strate- 
gy to  destroy  the  Inter-American  System, 
because  the  latter  is  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  those  forces:  sis  well  as  a  tactics  to 
break  the  OAS,  separating  North  from 
South,  or  trying  to  create  parallel  orga- 
nisms. 

The  Inter-American  System  is  theocentri- 
cal,  and  its  values  and  principles  comprise 
the  belief  in  God,  the  full  dignity  of  men 
and  women,  their  freedom,  justice,  peace 
and  the  belief  that  the  existing  wealth  in 
the  Americas  are  in  the  service  of  the 
common  good,  administered  by  human 
beings  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women. 
The  Inter-American  System  proclaims  un- 
limited respect  for  human  rights,  brother- 
hood and  fraternity  among  men  and  women, 
opposing  the  struggle  between  classes,  and 
love  opposing  hate.  Because  of  all  these  rea- 
sons, it  is  incompatible  with  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

2.  The  Organi2p.tion  of  ATnerican  States 
/OASJ.— The  OAS  will  be  what  every  one  of 
its  member  states  wishes  it  to  be,  as  it  has 
been  states  by  former  Secretary  General  of 
the  OAS  and  former  President  of  Colombia, 
the  illustrious  statesman  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo. 

Former  Bolivian  Chancellor,  Dr.  Mario 
Gutierrez,  aptly  stated  in  the  Third  Ordi- 
nary General  Assembly  of  the  OAS:  "Those 
limitations  endured  by  the  OAS  are  not  at- 
tributable to  its  Chart,  amended  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1967,  but  rather  to  the  attitudes 
that  our  nations  will  adopt  to  restrict  the 
OAS"  scope  of  action." 

The  OAS  was  founded  in  1948,  only  37 
years  ago.  Its  Constitutional  Charter  was 
amended  in  1967  and  those  amendments 
went  into  effect  in  1970. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  (UNO) 
was  founded  in  1945;  it  is  three  years  older 
than  the  OAS.  and  the  right  to  veto  exists 
within  the  UNO  (that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
practiced  125  times).  But  nobody  has  under- 
taken seriously  to  raise  the  issue  of  amend- 
ing the  UNO's  Constitutional  Charter,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  same  countries  whose 
governments  propose  amending  the  OAS' 
Charter  are  also  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  additional  fact  that,  within 
the  international  scope  of  the  latter  there 


have  occurred  more  changes  and  there  exist 
more  reasons  for  any  amendments  than 
within  the  inter-American  scope.  To  the 
former  it  must  be  added  that  the  OAS  has 
been  much  more  efficient  and  useful  to 
solve  conflicts,  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
foster  the  development  of  its  member  states 
than  the  UNO. 

The  question  is  not.  therefore,  in  the 
Charter  of  the  OAS.  nor  in  its  fundmental 
instruments,  but  in  their  correct  applica- 
tion. When  there  have  been  member  states 
within  the  OAS  that  have  applied  its  norms, 
many  conflicts  have  been  solved,  but  when 
that  has  not  been  so.  as  in  the  cases  of  Cuba 
first  and  then  Nicaragua,  conflicts  have  not 
been  solved,  but  instead  problems  have 
become  more  acute  and  the  OAS  has  been 
weakened  due  to  the  non-compliance  of  its 
Charter,  of  the  Reciprocal  Assistance 
Treaty  (Treaty  of  Rio),  and  with  those 
agreements,  resolution  and  statements  that 
during  the  last  40  years,  after  the  II  World 
War,  it  has  been  accumulating  and  incorpo- 
rating to  its  juridical  and  political  structure. 

Within  those  territories  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  nations  have  their  sovereignty 
limited  and  are  forced  to  follow  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  System,  according  to  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  of  Limited  Sovereignty,  whereby 
nationalism  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
internationalism,  directed  and  managed  by 
Moscow. 

Ideological  pluralism— an  euphemism  uti- 
lized to  disguise  the  permisiveness  that  is 
the  accomplice  of  Marxism-Leninism  in  the 
Americas  is  a  denial  of  democratic  coexist- 
ence within  the  Inter-American  System. 
There  cannot  be  coexistence  where  all  at- 
tributes and  circumstances  for  its  existence 
may  not  be  given.  There  can  be  a  democrat- 
ic pluralism,  where  representative  democra- 
cy is  practiced— so  many  times  mentioned  in 
the  charter  of  the  OAS— where  peoples  will 
vote  periodically,  with  full  liberty  to  elect 
their  mandataries  within  the  plurality  of 
democratic  parties,  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  totalitarian  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  Soviets  have  proclaimed  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine  also  to  destroy  ideological  plu- 
ralism. Czechoslovakia  tried— even  with 
Marxism-Leninism— to  give  a  "human  face" 
to  communism,  in  the  so-called  Prague 
Spring,  and  80.000  Soviet  soldiers  invaded 
Czechoslovakia  and  smothered  the  surging 
and  weak  ideological  pluralism  of  Alexander 
Dubcek,  in  the  same  maimer  they  had  al- 
ready choked,  with  their  tanks  and  Soviet 
troops,  that  of  Hungary's,  and  as  they  are 
presently  doing  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  being  applied  in 
Cuba  in  a  diverse  manner.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  stationed  25,000  soldiers  there,  some  of 
them  integrating  a  brigade  and  others  in 
military  cadres,  to  prevent  an  uprising  of 
the  Cuban  people,  or  to  suffocate  it  should 
it  happen.  The  same  preventative  measures 
are  being  applied  to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

There  is  no  ideological  pluralism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  in  any  of  the  many  na- 
tions subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  such 
as  Cuba,  where  severe  penalties,  up  to  and 
including  execution  before  a  firing  squad, 
are  imposed  upon  those  who  advocate  ideo- 
logical pluralism  (that  it  termed  deviation- 
ism). 

3.  Fundamental  instruments  of  the  OAS.— 
We  have  referred  to  the  Carter  of  the  OAS 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rio  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

The  Charter  of  the  OAS  has  already  been 
amended,  and  those  amendments  have  been 
in  force  since  1970.  but  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  the  Constitutive  Charter  are  still  in 


force.  The  objectives  of  the  Organization 
are  there,  they  are  in  force,  and  some  of 
them  have  never  been  applied  not  fully 
complied  with.  It  there  is  anything  missing, 
that  is  to  give  them  their  due  compliance. 

Which  were  the  fundamental  objectives 
intended  by  the  representatives  of  our  na- 
tions when  they  constituted  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS)  and  agreed 
upon  its  Constitutive  Charter?  They  wanted 
to  give  the  Inter-American  System  those  ju- 
ridical and  political  instruments  capable  of 
bringing  to  the  reality,  in  the  Americas,  the 
principles  and  values  of  the  Inter-American 
System.  And  they  attained  that.  They  were 
confident  that  those  responsible  with  the 
compliance,  in  practice,  of  what  had  been 
agreed  upon,  would  do  it  well  and  faithfully. 
It  has  not  been  always  like  that.  There  have 
been  exceptions  to  that  general  rule.  Be- 
sides the  great  realizations  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, there  have  been  great  failures,  which 
have  brought  about  those  problems  we  face 
up  today,  such  as  in  the  cases  of  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua. 

The  crisis  of  the  Organization  is  not  with 
its  regulations,  but  in  the  lack  of  compliance 
with  same.  An  analogous  thing  happens 
with  the  Treaty  of  Rio. 

The  Treaty  of  Rio  is  the  NATO  of  the 
Americas.  Approved  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  in  1947,  it  came  two  years  after 
World  War  II  had  ended.  Which  were  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  this  Treaty?  The 
reciprocal  assistance  among  the  American 
SUtes.  The  preservation  of  the  Americas 
against  extra-continental  Intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Americas,  not 
only  against  a  direct  armed  attack  from 
those  powers,  but  also  against  subversive 
and  terrorist  action  and  aggression.  And  the 
scope  of  the  latter  was  defined. 

The  representatives  of  the  American 
States  who  wrote  and  approved  the  Treaty 
of  Rio.  had  in  mind  the  threat  that  was 
posed  at  that  time  (and  that  has  material- 
ized now  In  the  cases  of  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua) by  extra-continental  intervention  of 
International  Communism,  represented  now 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  presence  in  the 
Americas.  Should  the  Treaty  of  Rio  have 
been  applied  In  accordance  with  those  stipu- 
lations contained  by  it,  in  the  framework  of 
the  juridical  and  political  measures  com- 
prised In  same,  as  well  as  In  the  Charter  of 
the  OAS  and  the  resolutions  and  agree- 
ments approved  In  accordance  with  Its  gen- 
eral guidelines,  we  would  not  be  facing 
today  those  problems  that  affect  the  peace 
in  the  Americas.  We  are  still  on  time  to 
defend  democracy  and  peace  In  the  Ameri- 
cas, such  as  they  were  conceived  by  our  emi- 
nent liberators  and  those  statesmen  who 
gave  birth  to  those  juridical  and  political  in- 
struments. 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  about  the  prohi- 
bition of  nuclear  weapons  In  Latin-America, 
which  Is  so  Important  for  the  present  and 
future  of  the  Americas,  has  not  been  sub- 
scribed by  Castro,  the  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  a  base  for  nuclear  submarines  In 
Cienfuegos  (Cuba);  that  this  base  has  been 
visited  by  nuclear  submjirtnes,  capable  of 
transporting  and  firing  nuclear  weapons. 
Now  Castro  Is  building  a  nuclear  plant,  pre- 
sumably for  "peaceful  purposes."  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  signed  Protocol  II  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  has  Infringed  upon 
same,  according  to  our  opinion.  Why  is  it 
that  Castro  has  not  signed  It? 

If  there  are  any  amendments  needed  In 
the  Inter-American  economic  Institutions. 
to  adapt  them  to  the  changing  directions  of 


regional  and  world  economies,  or  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  caused  by  the  external  debts 
of  Latin-American  nations,  covenants  are  to 
be  approved  or  agreements  are  to  be  taken 
as  deemed  necessary,  but  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System  nor  the  OAS  must  be  Involved 
In  these,  with  the  pretext  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

We  are  not  against  reforms  on  principle, 
nor  do  we  consider  them  Inconvenient  by 
system,  by  the  sole  virtue  of  their^lng  re- 
forms. What  we  deem  as  very  serious  Is  that. 
In  the  midst  of  sc  much  confusion,  dema- 
goguery.  political  ineptitude,  perplexity  and 
Marxist  agitation  that  act  in  compliance 
with  extra-continental  guidelines.  It  will  be 
tried,  perilously,  to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System  with  the  disguise  of  amending 
the  OAS. 

The  Secretary  General  of  OAS,  Ambassa- 
dor Joao  Clemente  Baena  Soares.  in  his  elo- 
quent speech  pronounced  on  September  5. 
1985.  mentioned  the  sUtement  of  YUSSEF 
STALIN,  leader  of  Soviet  Communism: 
"Bring  the  machine-guns.  We  are  going  to 
liquidate  the  diplomats."  This  quotation 
should  be  present  in  the  reformist  delibera- 
tions of  that  Assembly:  Honorable  Chair- 
man of  the  Extraordinary  General  Assem- 
bly: Honorable  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: Honorable  Ambassadors;  Honorable 
Representatives  of  the  Americas: 

We  respectfully  expect  that  our  voice  will 
be  heard,  and.  along  with  ours,  those  of  the 
many  human  beings  In  the  Americas  who 
have  no  voices  will  be  heard  as  well. 
Very  attentively  yours. 

Dr.  Manuel  A.  de  Varona. 
Chairman     of     the 
Cuban       Patriotic 
Board,         Former 
President     of    the 
Senate  in  Free  and 
Democratic  Cuba. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Benedi- 
BERurr, 

Washington        Area 
Representative. 

JUWTA  Patriotica  Cubara, 
Area  Mctropolitana  de  Washington, 

Merrifield.  VA,  April  IS.  1986. 
Dr.  Luis  Adolfo  Siles  Salinas. 
Chairman,  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  Washington,  DC. 
Distinguished  Chairman:  In  the  capacity 
that  I  have  accredited,  since  the  inception 
of  that  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  as  Coordinator  of  almost  all 
associations  and  organizations  of  former 
male  and  female  Cuban  political  prisoners 
and  their  relatives  In  Washington,  D.C..  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  Cuban  Patriotic 
Board,  it  is  my  high  privilege  to  address  you 
and.  through  your  intercession  the  Honora- 
ble Members  of  that  Commission,  in  order 
to  state  our  gratitude  for  this  opportunity 
that  I  am  afforded  once  again  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  to  manifest  and  de- 
nounce the  following: 

First.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  gratitude 
towards  the  distinguished  Members  and 
former  Chairman  of  that  Commission.  Drs. 
Andres  Aguilar  and  Cesar  Sepulveda.  for 
the  numerous  courtesies  and  deferences 
they  always  had  towards  us  and  their  In- 
valuable assistance  to  our  difficult  mission, 
as  well  as  towards  Dr.  Luis  Dementrlo 
Tinoco.  our  old  friend  in  the  juridical, 
democratic  and  coffee  trading  endeavors  in 
this  Hemisphere,  whose  decease  has  been  a 
great  loss  for  the  Americas  and  for  the  pro- 


tection of  human  rights.  We  recently  of- 
fered a  Mass  for  his  soul  In  a  Catholic 
temple  In  this  area.  Let  our  condolences  be 
known  to  his  relatives  and  to  that  Commis- 
sion, that  he  distinguished  with  hU  indefati- 
gable work. 

We  also  request  the  honor  to  salute  re- 
spectfully and  welcome  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  we  represent,  the  distinguished  and 
prestigious  jurists  and  representatives  of 
the  Americas  in  the  Commission,  Drs.  Elsa 
Kelly,  Tullo  Bruni  Celli  and  Oliver  Jack- 
man,  to  whom  we  wish  great  successes  In 
the  performance  of  their  elevated  and  re- 
sponsible missions.  We  also  salute  and  state 
our  best  wishes  to  the  newly-elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Dr.  Luis  Adolfo 
Siles  Salinas,  and  the  First  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  Gilda  Russomano  and  Dr.  Tullo  Brunl 
Celll. 

We  would  like  to  ratify  before  that  Com- 
mission that  a  patter  of  continued  violations 
against  human  rights  is  being  presently  fol- 
lowed In  Cuba,  both  institutional  violations 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws,  as  de 
facto  violations,  both  intrinsic  to  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist system.  Far  from  abating,  these 
violations  have  Increased  until  becoming  an 
affront  for  the  free  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas  and  the  world  and  a  challenge  to 
the  zeal,  watchfulness  and  performance  of 
that  Commission. 

Executions  by  firing  squads,  that  have 
now  surpassed  40.000,  continue  to  be  effect- 
ed as  opposition  and  rebelliousness  Increase 
within  the  suffering  Cuban  population 
against  the  totalitarian  regime  that  op- 
presses and  enslaves  them.  At  the  Managua 
military  camp,  youngsters  who  lefuse  to  go 
to  Angola  continue  to  be  executed  secretly, 
and  their  relatives  are  denied  the  consola- 
tion of  burying  their  dead.  These  relatives 
are  threatened,  intimidated  and  their  lives 
are  Jeopardized,  together  with  their  free- 
dom, should  they  insist  in  their  demands  to 
inquire  for  their  children.  We  request  from 
the  Commission  that  an  investigation  be 
open  about  these  violations  against  human 
rights. 

Let  us  allow  to  reiterate  the  denounce- 
ment that  we  timely  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission about  the  events  at  the  Embassy  of 
PerO.  La  Habana.  As  stated  In  our  denuncia- 
tion, over  10.000  Cubans  sought  asylum  In 
that  Embassy.  Due  to  the  overcrowding, 
many  of  them  were  given  ■safeconduct"  by 
the  Cuban  Government  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  wait  for  the  exit  visas  to  leave 
the  country.  Out  of  those.  2,600  have  not 
been  able  to  leave,  because  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  does  not  allow  them. 
Many  of  them  have  been  imprisoned,  others 
have  been  executed  by  firing  squads,  and 
still  others  have  disappeared,  as  in  the  case 
of  brothers  Antonio  and  Manuel  Blanco,  as 
we  denounced  before  this  Commission. 
These  facts  have  come  out  in  the  open  and 
have  been  widely  publicized  In  the  whole 
world.  The  Government  of  Peru  and  other 
sources  have  the  list  of  these  Cuban  politi- 
cal refugees.  Because  of  the  above,  we 
hereby  ask  the  Commission  to  open  a  case 
based  upon  our  denouncements  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation  of  those  Cubans,  who 
have  been  declared  "non-persons"'  by  the 
Cuban  Marxlsl-Leninlst  regime.  We  enclose 
several  copies  of  the  book  written  by  Mr, 
Sergio  Galan  Pino,  one  of  those  who  sought 
asylum  In  the  Embassy  of  PerQ  at  La 
Habana,  that  contains  many  of  the  viola- 
tions against  human  righU  that  took  place 
there. 

We  would  also  like  to  reiterate  the  de- 
nouncement that  we  have  made  before  this 
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Commission,  adding  new  elements  for  judg- 
ment about  the  situation  of  the  12.500  Jews 
who  lived  in  Cuba  when  the  present  regime 
took  over  the  country,  and  out  of  whom 
only  500  remain  in  Cuba.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  leave  the  country,  and 
those  who  remain  have  no  Rabbi  to  tend  to 
their  spiritual  needs,  as  "the  New  York 
Times"  has  said.  We  request  that  the  Com- 
mission will  open  another  case  to  investigate 
the  fate  of  these  Jewish  persons  and  the 
violations  against  their  human  rights.  No 
Jewish  collectivity  as  numerous  as  that  will 
abandon  a  country,  except  due  to  flagrant 
violations  against  their  human  rights. 

We  have  already  denounced,  and  we 
hereby  reiterate,  the  dramatic  situation  of 
the  so-called  "Plantados."  Cuban  political 
prisoners  who  are  confined  to  the  terrible 
prisons  at  Boniato.  Kilo-Siete  and  Combin- 
ado  del  Este  These  Cuban  political  prisoners 
make  up  the  historical  political  group  of 
prisoners  (presidio  politico  historico).  the 
longest  and  most  cruel  collectivity  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  the  Americas. 

Cuban  political  prisoners  are  given  a 
"cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment," 
as  this  Commission  has  stated,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  international  organizations 
for  human  rights.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
State  also  qualifies  it  in  the  same  manner. 

Many  of  these  political  prisoners  are  kept 
in  walled-up  cells,  where  they  cannot  see 
the  sun.  or  in  "drawers",  small  cells  that 
crowd  several  of  them  without  sufficient 
space  for  more  than  one.  These  kinds  of  tor- 
tures are  practiced  in  several  prisons  in 
Cuba,  among  them  Boniato.  Kilo-Siete. 
Combinado  del  Este.  Guanajay  and  others. 

At  the  Combinado  del  Este  the  new  plan- 
tados have  been  lodged,  who  have  been  in 
that  prison  for  two.  three  and  four  years, 
and  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  15.  20 
and  30  years  of  imprisonment. 

In  Galley  No.  50  at  the  Combinado  del 
Este.  there  are  50  youngsters  who  are  plan- 
tados and  who  were  placed  together  with 
common  criminals,  for  which  they  rebelled. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brutally  beaten, 
among  them  the  youngsters  Alfredo  Jimen- 
ez, Isbel  Rolando  Abreu,  Ricardo  Gil  Miran- 
da, Yosuan  Accosta  and  E^nrique  Ruiz. 

Another  150  plantados  at  the  Combinado 
del  Este,  who  were  placed  together  with 
common  criminals,  also  rebelled.  The  ages 
of  this  latter  group  range  t>etween  15  and  35 
years.  Many  of  them  have  declared  a 
hunger  strike,  and  their  health  is  very  criti- 
cal. We  request  from  the  Commission  that 
another  case  be  opened  and  that  it  would 
act  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther danger  to  the  lives  of  these  Cuban  po- 
litical prisoners. 

In  the  detailed  and  courageous  denounce- 
ment made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  about  institutional  and  de 
facto  violations  against  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  a  great  many  cases  are  outlined  on  12 
pages,  single  space,  individual  and  institu- 
tional violations  against  human  rights,  and 
we  request  that  said  publication  will  be  at- 
tached to  this  denouncement  as  evidence.  A 
copy  of  this  publication  is  hereby  enclosed, 
to  support  our  denouncement. 

In  a  survey  performed  by  several  institu- 
tions devoted  to  investigate  and  denounce 
violations  against  human  rights,  among 
them  Amnesty  International,  it  was  verified 
that  in  1985  there  were  in  Cuba  15.000  polit- 
ical prisoners.  None  other,  among  the  Amer- 
ican states,  has  presently  such  a  high  figure 
of  political  prisoners. 

Many  of  these  political  prisoners  are  given 
new  sentences  after  having  served  many 


years  in  prison,  some  up  to  20  and  25  years. 
Instead  of  releasing  them,  they  are  kept  in- 
definitely imprisoned. 

There  is  no  "separation  of  powers"  in 
Cuba,  since  the  Judiciary  is  controlled  by 
the  so-called  "Popular  Power"  which  is,  in 
turn,  a  farce  of  representation  to  serve  the 
proE>aganda  purposed  of  the  regime. 

There  are  no  procedural  guarantees  in 
Cuba.  Most  trials  that  result  in  executions 
are  held  secretly,  without  any  guaranty  for 
the  accused. 

There  is  no  right  to  "Habeas  Corpus"  in 
Cuba.  Political  prisoners  are  arrested  and 
they  disapp)ear,  and  their  relatives  are  never 
informed  where  they  might  be.  Lawyers 
who  try  to  ascertain  where  their  defendants 
may  be,  are  arrested  as  well,  and  some  of 
these  lawyers  have  died  in  prison  in  mysteri- 
ous circumstances,  such  as  it  recently  hap- 
pened to  our  colleague.  Dr.  Aramis  Taboada, 
who  the  communist  regime  said  that  had 
passed  away  as  a  result  of  a  cardiac  arrest. 
Labor  leaders  have  also  died  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  Guido  Faraniman,  who 
also  "died"  at  the  Combinrxlo  del  Este  on 
April,  1985. 

Out  of  the  140  political  prisoners  in  Cuba 
that  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  requested  from  in  Cuban 
regime  to  be  released,  and  that  it  pledged  to 
release,  the  regime  finally  delivered  a  list  of 
75.  out  of  whom,  over  50,  are  not  those  who 
appear  in  the  list  complied  by  the  Bishops. 
None  of  them  has  been  released  yet. 

Former  Cuban  political  prisoners,  who 
wander  around  in  the  streets  in  Cuba  in  the 
condition  of  "non-persons",  are  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  country.  The  present  Cuban 
regime  has  unilaterally  voided  an  "under- 
standing" reached  by  it  and  the  United 
States  Government.  We  request  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Commission  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  all  released  Cuban  political 
prisoners,  who  lack  all  of  those  rights  that 
the  Commission  protects. 

Persecution  against  all  religions  continues, 
despite  the  pretended  opening  by  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist regime  in  Cuba.  This  persecu- 
tion is  inherent  to  the  so-called  Socialist 
Constitution  of  Cuba,  enacted  in  1976.  The 
few  priests,  pastors  and  ministers  remaining 
are  limited  and  confined  to  the  scarce 
number  of  temples  that  are  still  open. 
Those  Cubans -who  openly  profess  any  reli- 
gion, are  deprived  of  many  of  their  rights, 
among  them  those  to  education,  employ- 
ment and  medical  assistance.  Several  Jeho- 
vah Witnesses  have  been  executed  by  firing 
squads  and  others  remain  incarcerated,  sen- 
tenced to  lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment. 

We  would  like  to  point  out.  as  a  positive 
action  from  the  Commission,  its  inclusion  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Fif- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  GAS.  viola- 
tions against  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

An  International  Court  assembled  this 
weekend  at  Paris.  France,  made  up  by  Euro- 
pean [>ersonalities.  especially  former  Cuban 
and  Soviet  political  prisoners,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  "International  Resistence", 
among  whose  founders  are  Vladimir  Bu- 
kovsky.  General  Piotr  Grigorenko  and  Ar- 
mando Valladares.  It  received  statements 
from  12  witnesses,  former  Cuban  political 
prisoners  and  one  from  Nicaragua,  who  ac- 
cused the  Nicaraguan  communist  regime  to 
impose  the  Cuban  torture  systems  in  their 
country. 

Former  male  and  female  political  prison- 
ers were  all  in  agreement  to  state  that  phys- 
ical and  psychological  tortures  continue  to 
be  performed  in  Cuba;  that  political  prison- 
ers are  locked  up  in  walled-up  cells  and  that 
they  are  submittd  to  sexual  abuses. 


The  above  mentioned  witnesses  also  point- 
ed out  that  Cuban  male  and  female  political 
prisoners  were  being  subjected  to  medical 
experiments,  performed  by  Cuban  and 
Soviet  physicians. 

Dr.  Ana  Lazara  Rodriguez  told  the  Court 
that  she  had  been  sentenced  to  30  years  of 
imprisonment  for  having  thrown  anti-com- 
munist leaflets  through  a  window  at  the 
University  of  La  Habana.  She  added  that 
she  had  served  19  years  of  her  sentence,  and 
during  her  stay  in  prison  she  saw  other 
female  prisoners  thrown  in  succession  down 
the  stairs,  because  they  have  refused  to 
submit  themselves  to  interrogations.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  there  were  stationed 
communist  soldiers  who  struck  the  women 
on  their  breasts  and  stomachs.  Later  on 
they  were  dragged  by  their  hair  to  the  inter- 
rogation rooms. 

Former  political  prisoner  Raoul  Carmen- 
ate  said  that  200  youngsters  who  refused  to 
submit  to  communist  indoctrination  were 
taken  to  another  barracks,  close  to  his. 
where  there  were  common  criminals  and 
sexual  perverts,  who  threatened  those 
youngsters  with  violating  them.  He  also  said 
that  he  had  heard  when  many  of  those 
yongsters  were  toriured.  especially  a  couple 
of  them,  who  were  between  15  and  18  years 
of  age.  for  being  members  of  the  Jehovah 
Witnesses.  Carmenate  added  that  he  had 
been  imprisoned  when  he  was  16  for  having 
criticized  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary. 
He  was  charged  wth  being  a  CIA  agent  and 
propagandizing  the  Coca-Cola. 

Former  political  prisoner  Eduardo  Capote 
showed  the  court  his  tortured  hand.  One  of 
his  fingers  was  missing,  and  he  said  it  had 
been  severe  by  communist  militia  members. 

Actress  Teresa  Mayan  said  that  she  had 
been  confined  to  the  black  cell,  a  filthy  and 
anti-human  lock-up,  where  she  received  a 
"cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment." 
She  added  that  she  had  seen  young  female 
prisoners,  whose  ages  ranged  between  16 
and  20  years,  who  were  interrogated  while 
soldiers  masturbated  themselves  in  front  of 
them.  In  her  group  of  prisoners,  there  were 
some  who  were  sick  with  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis. She  said  that  political  prisoner  Mer- 
cedes Fernandez  defecated  parasites  six  cen- 
timeters in  length,  but  she  was  not  given 
medical  assistance. 

Despite  the  actions  of  the  Commission  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Orlando  Bosch  and  his  com- 
panions imprisoned  in  Venezuela,  they  have 
not  been  released  yet,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  a  military  court  declared  that  there 
was  no  proof  to  convict  them  and  acquitted 
them.  After  more  than  8  years,  they  are  still 
in  prison,  and  the  human  rights  of  these  po- 
litical prisoners  are  being  violated.  We  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts before  the  Venezuelan  Government 
for  their  prompt  release. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
an  organization  attached  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, stated  several  years  ago  that  "the  rule 
of  law  does  not  exist  in  Cuba."  Said  state- 
ment is  still  in  force  and  with  a  greater 
strength  today  than  when  it  was  issued. 

There  is  no  state  of  law  in  Cuba,  such  as 
this  is  known  in  the  western  world  and  has 
been  consecrated  by  our  Judeo-Christian 
Civilization. 

A  million  Cubans  who  live  in  exile  have 
been  deprived  of  the  Cuban  citizenship. 
Those  Cubans  who  have  gotten  naturalized 
in  other  countries  get  no  acknowledgement 
of  those  citizenships  by  the  Cuban  regime. 
Thus,  they  lack  both  the  Cuban  citizenship, 
of  which  they  were  deprived,  or  that  which 
they  have  adopted.  Cubans  who  travel  to 


Cuba  have  been  incarcerated  in  several  in- 
stances, with  one  of  them  taken  to  the  Bon- 
iato prison,  and  consular  authorities  of  his 
adoptive  country  have  not  been  permitted 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  case. 

The  Cuban  communist  regime  is  not  only 
anti-juridical,  but  also  lacks  judiciousness. 

Because  of  all  of  the  above,  we  reiterate 
our  request  to  expedite  the  preparation  of 
the  eighth  report  oii  the  situation  of  human 
righU  in  Cuba.  While  the  eight  report  is  fin- 
ished, we  request  of  the  Commission  that 
the  institutional  and  de  facto  violations 
against  human  righU  in  Cuba  be  included  in 
the  annual  report  from  the  commission  to 
the  sixteenth  general  assembly  of  the  OAS. 
We  request  very  respectfully  of  the  Com- 
mission that  these  denouncements  are 
taken  as  made,  that  investigations  and  cases 
requested  be  opened,  that  the  preparation 
of  the  Eighth  Report  be  expedited  and  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  Cuba  be  included 
on  same. 

We  remain,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  with  our  greatest  consid- 
eration and  respect, 

Dr.  Claudio  F.  BnnDi, 
Coordinator  and 
Representative  of 
Associations  of 
Former  Male  and 
Female  Political 
Prisoners  in  Cuba, 
and  of  the  Cuban 
Patriotic  Board. 

JtniTA  Patriotica  Cubaha. 
Area  Mctropolitana  de  Washington. 

Merrifield.  Va,  April  18.  1986. 
Dr.  Luis  Adolto  Siles  Salinas, 
Chairman,  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human    Rights.    Organization    of   the 
American  States.  Washington,  DC 

Distinguished  Chairman:  In  the  capacity 
that  I  have  accredited  since  the  inception  of 
that  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  as  Coordinator  of  almost  all  Associa- 
tions and  Organizations  of  Former  Male  and 
Female  Cuban  Political  Prisoners  and  their 
relatives  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  Cuban  Patriotic 
Board,  it  is  my  high  privilege  to  address  you 
and,  through  your  intercession  the  Honora- 
ble Members  of  that  Commission,  to  extend 
the  denunciation  that  we  submitted  before 
the  full  Commission  on  April  15.  inst..  re- 
garding the  new  plantados.  Cuban  Political 
Prisoners  who  have  declared  a  hunger  strike 
at  Building  No.  3.  Galley  No.  SO.  of  the 
Combinado  del  Este  Prison.  La  Habana, 
Cuba,  to  which  effect  we  state  and  de- 
nounce the  following: 

That  Cuban  political  prisoner  Rodolfo 
Frometa  Caballero,  who  lived  at  Union  City. 
New  Jersey.  United  States  of  America,  in 
1982  and  being  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
travelled  to  Cuba  during  the  so-called 
"Cuban  Community  Trips"  and  was  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  by  the  communist  regime, 
thus  violating  his  U.S.  citizenship  and  his 
freedom  of  travel.  He  had  left  Cuba  in  1967 
through  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Base  at 
Ouantanamo.  The  U.S.  consular  representa- 
tives performed  several  efforts  before  the 
communist  regime,  all  to  no  avail.  Frometa 
Caballero  was  sentenced  to  20  years  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Mr.  Frometa  Caballero  and  other  political 
prisoners  are  receiving  a  "cruel,  inhuman 
and  degrading  treatment".  They  have  been 
locked  up  in  walled-up  cells,  where  they 
have  stayed  for  2  years  without  having  seen 
the  sunlight:  they  have  been  kept  in  isola- 


tion and  given  only  an  inadequate  ration  of 
food  once  daily,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  have  any  visitors,  nor  any  medical  assist- 
ance. Those  filthy  cells  are  full  of  human 
excrements  and  they  are  unable  to  properly 
fulfill  their  most  urgent  necessities.  For  all 
of  those  reasons,  nineteen  of  them  have  de- 
clared a  hunger  strike,  as  we  denounced 
before  the  Commission  and  now  we  are  reit- 
erating and  extending. 

Endangering  their  lives  and  through 
means  that  cannot  be  revealed  for  obvious 
reasons,  they  decided  to  make  their  plight 
known  to  the  Commission  and  other  organi- 
zations that  protect  human  rights  around 
the  world. 

The  letter  was  handwritten,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  was  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  group  by  RODOLFO  FROMETA  CA- 
BALIERO.  That  letter  has  been  published 
on  the  press  and  belongs  to  the  public 
realm.  A  translated  copy  of  said  letter  is  en- 
closed with  this  extension  of  our  denounce- 
ment, as  an  integral  part  of  same. 

The  names  of  those  Cuban  political  pris- 
oners who  have  declared  the  Hunger  strike 
are  as  follows:  Jesus  Monoz  Tejera,  Segundo 
Gonzalez  Alonso.  Oswaldo  Cardln  Lopez, 
Rafael  Torres  Socorro,  Gerardo  Quintero 
Valdes.  Francisco  Casales  Pontes.  Juan  Luis 
Pozo  Diaz.  Felix  Villar  Cedron,  Carlos 
Powory  Ebantes,  Lazaro  O.  Moreno  Ba- 
langa,  Orlando  S.  Suarez  Torres,  Jorge  A. 
Blanco  Rodriguez,  Armando  Castro  Isarbla, 
Jose  Luis  Alvarado  Delgado,  Jose  Luis  Do- 
minguez  Rodriguez,  Humberto  Lopez  Her- 
nandez, Eliecer  Socarras  Duran,  Adonis  Fro- 
meta Caballero  and  Rodolfo  Frometa  Cabal- 
lero. 

The  denunciation  contained  in  the  letter 
received  from  that  somber  prison  of  the 
Cuban  Political  Prison  is  self-explanatory: 
thus,  we  do  not  comment  on  its  contents 
any  longer. 

We  request  very  respectively  of  that  Com- 
mission that  this  extenlon  of  the  denounce- 
ment previously  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion be  taken  as  made  and  included  in  the 
CASE,  that  the  Commission  has  surely  initi- 
ated about  this  most  grave  denouncement: 
that  measures  be  uken  with  an  emergency 
character  as  need  to  protect  the  lives  of 
these  Cuban  political  prisoners,  and  that 
this  extension  of  the  denouncement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  eighth  report  and  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  commission  to  the  Six- 
teenth General  Assembly  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

We  remain,  Distinguished  Chairman  and 
Honorable  Members  of  that  Commission, 
with  our  greatest  consideration  and  respect. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Benedi. 
Coordinator  and  Representative  of  Asso- 
ciations and  Organizations  of  Former 
Cuban  Male  and  Female  Political  Pris- 
oners,   and   of  the   Cuban   Patriotic 
Board. 

Translation    op    Letter    Received    From 
Cuban  Political  Prisoners  In  Building 
No.  3.  Galley  No.  SO.  or  the  Combinado 
Del  Este  Prison.  La  Habana.  Cuba,  Who 
Have  Declared  A  Hunger  Strike 
Dear   Friend:   Only   few   lines   to   make 
known  to  you  the  circumstances  In  which  I 
am,  so  you  will  make  it  known  to  all  of  my 
friends. 
The  situation  Is  the  following: 
Nineteen  of  us.  Plantados  political  prison- 
ers, declared  ourselves  in  a  hunger  strike  be- 
cause the  military  personnel  at  the  Combin- 
ado del  Este  Prison,  located  at  Kilometer 
13W  of  the  Monumental  Highway.  Building 
No.  3,  have  forbidden  our  relatives  to  visit 


with  us,  despite  these  visits  being  every  six 
months  and  limited  to  a  single  relative. 

This  strike  has  been  on  for  longer  thui  a 
week  and  may  be  fatal  for  some  of  us. 

Because  of  that.  I  ask  you  the  favor  of  di- 
vulging this  news  to  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization and  other  international  orga- 
nisms that  defend  human  rights. 

The  names  of  those  who  are  In  the  hunger 
strike  folUow: 

JesQs  Munoz  Tejera.  Segundo  Oonzaiaiec 
Alonso,  Oswaldo  Cardln  Lopez.  Rafael 
Torres  Socorro,  Geraldo  Quintero  Valdtt. 
Francisco  Casales  Pontes,  Juan  Luis  Peso 
Diaz,  F61ix  Villar  Sedrdn,  Carlos  Powory 
Ebantes,  Lazaro  O.  Moreno  Balanga,  Orlan- 
do 8.  Suarez  Torres,  Jorge  A.  Blanco  Rodri- 
guez, Armando  Castro  Isarbla,  Jos«  Luis  Al- 
varado Delgado.  Jo8«  Luis  Domlnguez  Ro- 
driguez, Humberto  LOpez  Hernandez, 
Eliecer  Socarras  Duran.  Adonis  Frometa  Ca- 
ballero, Rodolfo  Frometa  Caballero. 

Well.  Jo86.  my  regards  to  the  "China"  and 
other  acquaintances. 

Besides,  we  have  spent  two  years  without 
being  given  a  ray  of  sunlight. 

That  we  are  being  held  without  any  medi- 
cal assistance  and  we  are  barely  given  an  aa- 
plrin  tablet. 

We  are  In  extremely  small  cells  for  the 
amount  of  prisoners  that  there  are.  and  the 
cells  are  walled-up  with  Iron  plates,  'J^ithout 
any  ventilation. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  see  our  children 
and,  when  we  claim  something,  they  say  It  Is 
a  lack  of  respect  and  get  punished  for  31 
days  in  a  cell  full  with  human  excrement,  so 
that  we  will  accept  the  re-education  plan; 
besides,  we  are  only  given  a  meal  dally,  re- 
ceive a  salute  from  *  *  *.• 


RETIREMENT  OF  JAMES  BIRREN 

•  Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 

that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting 
an  American  scientist  who  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  both  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  aging  and  to  the  quality  of  life 
for  millions  of  America's  older  citizens. 
That  scientist  is  Dr.  James  E.  Blrren. 
who  is  retiring  next  month  as  execu- 
tive director  and  dean  of  the  Andrui 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

When  Dr.  Blrren  began  conducting 
research  on  aging  nearly  four  decades 
ago,  the  term  "gerontology"  was  un- 
known to  most  Americans.  For  that 
matter.  Mr.  President,  much  of  what 
we  know  today  about  the  aging  proc- 
ess was  unknown  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  however,  the  contributions  of 
Dr,  Blrren.  and  a  growing  number  of 
scientists  who  are  following  In  hii 
footsteps,  have  greatly  expanded  our 
knowledge  base.  We  now  know  a  great 
deal  about  aging  and  have  made  signif- 
icant strides  toward  addressing  the 
many  challenges  posed  by  an  aging 
population. 

Dr.  Blrren  began  his  career  In  1047 
as  a  researcher  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Gerontological  Re- 
search Center  In  Baltimore.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  1 1  million  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65.  Today,  that 
number  has  more  than  tripled  to  27 
million  and  constitutes  fully  12  per- 
cent of  the  population.  It  was  Dr,  Blr- 
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ren's  foresight  and  keen  intellect  that 
enabled  him  to  predict  the  importance 
of  aging  issues  in  American  society.  He 
chose  early  in  life  to  devote  his  profes- 
sional life  to  the  study  of  aging  and  to 
the  development  of  gerontology  as  a 
respected  and  useful  enterprise. 

After  3  years  as  a  research  scientist 
at  the  NIH,  Dr.  Birren  moved  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  as 
Chief  of  the  Section  on  Aging.  During 
his  14  years  at  NIMH,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  he  conducted  important 
research  on  a  variety  of  aging-related 
concerns.  Among  his  most  important 
research  accomplishments  are:  Analy- 
ses of  the  relation  of  age  to  speed  of 
behavior;  the  relation  of  behavior  to 
cerbral  blood  flow  and  metabolism  in 
late  life,  and  the  relationship  between 
physical  fitness,  age,  and  competence. 
These  studies  opened  new  doors  to  our 
understanding  of  the  aging  process 
and  contributed  much  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  negative  stereotypes  about  the 
abilities  of  older  people. 

In  1966,  Dr.  Birren  moved  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
where  he  started  one  of  the  Nation's 
first  gerontology  institutes.  His  credi- 
bility as  a  scholar  and  his  unique 
interpersonal  skills  enabled  him  to 
start  a  program  consisting  of  a  hand- 
ful of  personnel  operating  out  of  a 
basement  apartment  and  eventually 
built  it  into  the  world-renowned 
Andrus  Center,  which  now  occupies  a 
modem  27,400-square-foot  building  on 
the  campus,  housing  41  faculty  and  re- 
searchers, more  than  40  administrative 
and  support  personnel,  and  180  stu- 
dents. Many  other  universities  mod- 
eled their  programs  after  the  Andrus 
Center.  Today  there  are  several  hun- 
dred gerontology  institutes  on  univer- 
sity campuses  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dr.  Birren  retires 
from  his  administrative  duties  at  the 
Andrus  Center  and  moves  on  to  the 
next  phase  in  his  brilliant  career,  he 
leaves  behind  a  remarkable  legacy.  He 
has  published  more  than  215  articles, 
book  chapters  and  books  on  a  variety 
of  aging  issues.  Most  notably,  perhaps, 
he  is  the  editor  of  the  "bible"  in  ger- 
ontology, the  three  volume  Handbook 
on  Aging.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
scholars,  practitioners,  and  teachers 
across  the  Nation  have  benefited  di- 
rectly from  Dr.  Birren  as  teacher,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  who  have 
benefited  indirectly  and  the  millions 
of  elderly  whose  lives  are  better  be- 
cause of  Dr.  Birren's  work. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
mention  that  two  of  Dr.  Birren's  pro- 
teges are  now  serving  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  important  capacities.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  that  one  of  these.  Dr. 
Stephen  McConnell,  is  my  staff  Direc- 
tor on  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  The  other.  Dr.  Fernando 
Torres-Gil,  is  currently  staff  director 
of  the  House  Aging  Committee.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  there  are  at 


least  15  former  students  and  faculty  of 
the  Andrus  Center  who  hold  profes- 
sional positions  with  aging  organiza- 
tions right  here  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  Dr.  Birren's  enormous 
contributions  in  aging  are  worthy  of 
our  highest  esteem.  We  thank  him  for 
all  he  has  done  and  wish  him  the  best 
as  he  embarks  on  his  next  career.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REVEREND 
ARTHUR  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me 
in  honoring  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's  30 
years  of  service  and  dedication  to  the 
Friendship  Baptist  Church  in  Indian- 
apolis, IN. 

As  the  pastor  for  Friendship  Baptist 
Church,  Arthur  Johnson  has  dis- 
played the  qualities  and  character  of 
an  outstanding  leader  and  contributor 
to  his  community.  He  is  demanding, 
caring,  charismatic,  visionary,  and 
most  importantly,  a  man  of  God. 

Hib  contributions  to  the  Indiana 
community  are  many.  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  the  Friendship 
Baptist  Church  evolved  from  a  small 
congregation  on  the  city's  west  side 
into  a  major  force  in  the  city's  spiritu- 
al community  that  has  helped  to  build 
homes,  a  factory,  a  day  care  center, 
and  much  more. 

Reverend  Johnson  has  shown  an  un- 
erring ability  to  motivate  others  by 
capturing  their  enthusiasm  and  har- 
nessing it  for  the  betterment  of  socie- 
ty. HLs  leadership  and  commitment  to 
his  fellow  man  have  been  a  testament 
to  his  strength  of  character  as  well  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Indi- 
anapolis Community  Action  Against 
Poverty,  many  felt  that  the  city  would 
lose  a  great  leader.  Yet,  Arthur  John- 
son has  continued  his  efforts  to  better 
the  lot  of  his  fellow  man. 

Friendship  Missionary  Baptist  was 
blessed  with  the  arrival  of  this  reli- 
gious giant  30-years  ago;  Arthur  John- 
son has  truly  made  a  difference. 

I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  commending  Reverend  Johnson.* 


MILWAUKEE'S  KIM  WAGNER: 
READING  TO  SUCCEED 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President: 
Imagine  for  a  moment  the  utter  confu- 
sion and  freezing  fear  that  paralyzes  a 
young  job  seeker  when  his  potential 
employer  asks  him  to  "fill  out  this  ap- 
plication" and  the  youngster  can't 
read  a  word  of  it. 

Imagine  the  anguish  of  a  high 
school  dropout,  sent  to  a  nearby  gro- 
cery store  to  pick  up  a  few  things  for  a 
sick  neighbor,  who  can't  read  the  list 
of  items  and  doesn't  know  how  to  use 
a  telephone  to  call  and  ask. 


Imagine  for  a  moment  the  quality  of 
life  exp>erienced  by  the  illiterate. 

It  is  a  life  of  frustration,  a  life  of  hu- 
miliation, a  life  of  fear. 

Recent  statistics  indicate  that  up  to 
one-third  of  the  adult  population— 
perhaps  60  million  men  and  women  in 
America— cannot  read  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper. 

Perhaps  20  percent  of  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate— that  is,  they 
cannot  read  or  write  or  compute  with 
skills  sufficient  to  function  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

And,  as  many  as  13  percent  of  U.S. 
high  school  graduates  fail  to  achieve 
reading  and  writing  competence 
beyond  the  sixth-grade  level. 

Mr.  President,  illiteracy  is  a  fearful 
disease  that  could  undermine  the 
foundation  of  our  society.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease in  need  of  a  cure,  and  that  cure  is 
coming  in  many  forms. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  heightened 
awareness  of  dangerous  failings  in  our 
secondary  education  system,  failings 
outlined  in  the  recent  publication,  "A 
Nation  At  Risk." 

School  districts  across  America  are 
tightening  up  on  academic  require- 
ments. State  governors  and  legisla- 
tures are  including  adult  literacy  pro- 
grams in  their  appropriations  process- 
es. 

And,  private  employers  are  mobiliz- 
ing their  resources  to  increase  employ- 
ee literacy  in  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of 
a  competitive  world  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  that  I  today  bring  to 
your  attention  a  program  developed  by 
a  private  corporation  for  children  In 
grades  3  through  8  to  emphasize  the 
joys  of  reading  and  the  importance  of 
good  reading  skills. 

I  also  am  personally  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  a  Wisconsin  school  girl 
has  combined  her  love  of  reading  with 
her  artistic  skills  to  become  one  of  six 
winners  in  a  nationwide  contest  spon- 
sored as  part  of  that  program. 

The  Read  to  Succeed  Program  was 
created  by  Six  Flags  Corp.  to  encour- 
age leisure  time  reading  by  young 
people.  Open  to  all  schools  and  librar- 
ies located  within  a  100-mile  radius  of 
the  nine  Six  Flag  amusement  parks 
across  the  United  States,  the  program 
is  composed  of  three  parts. 

The  first  part,  called  reading  as  an 
adventure,  teaches  youngsters  that 
there  are  books  on  every  subject  imag- 
inable—including subjects  each  par- 
ticipating child  is  personally  interest- 
ed in,  be  it  baseball,  music,  history,  or 
the  Hardy  Boys. 

The  second  part  teaches  children 
how  to  use  the  library.  Libraries 
become  something  more  than  huge, 
strange  smelling  places  where  people 
aren't  supposed  to  talk.  Libraries 
become  wonderlands— the  passage  to 


unknown    peoples    and    places    and 
things. 

The  third  part  icourages  young 
people  to  share  their  love  for  books  in 
groups.  They  learn  the  special  joy  of 
sharing  a  beloved  book  with  family 
and  friends,  the  joy  of  discussing  what 
they've  learned  through  reading. 

The  first  Read  to  Succeed  Program, 
which  ran  during  this  academic  year, 
jast  concluded  with  a  national  contest 
in  which  12,000  participating  students 
were  challenged  to  prepare  an  adver- 
tisement for  their  favorite  book.  Six 
winners  were  selected,  one  for  each 
grade  from  grade  3  to  8. 

Kim  Wagner,  a  seventh  grader  at 
Milwaukee's  St.  Augustine  School, 
won  for  her  poster  based  on  the  book 
"Revenge  of  the  Ninja." 

Kim,  the  13  year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Wagner,  and  her 
teacher,  Sister  Mary  Jearuie  Ansel, 
were  in  Washington  last  weekend  to 
be  honored  by  Six  Flags  for  their 
achievement.  While  here,  the  six  na- 
tional winners  visited  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Center  for  the  Book, 
and  several  children's  bookstores. 

A  luncheon  in  their  honor  was  held 
in  the  Russell  Office  Building  last 
Friday,  and  I'm  delighted  that  I  was 
able  to  meet  Kim,  her  parents,  and 
teacher  at  that  luncheon  and  to  find 
out  what  a  talented  and  special  girl 
Kim  is. 

Mr.  President.  Kim  Wagner's 
achievement  is  special,  because  it 
shows  that  at  a  young  age  she  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  adventure  of 
reading  and  has  the  innate  ability  to 
capture  her  enthusiasm  in  art. 

I  share  the  pride  of  her  parents,  and 
of  her  school,  which,  by  the  way.  also 
produced  an  honorable  mention 
wirmer— seventh  grader  Sarah  Sielan, 

I  applaud  Six  Flags  Corporation  for 
its  commitment  to  encourage  reading 
in  young  Americans. 

And  I  use  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Kim  and  Sarah  on  their  love  for 
reading  and  to  encourage  all  young 
people  to  follow  their  example. 

Their  lives,  and  ours,  are  enriched 
because  they  have  discovered  the  won- 
ders of  books  and  have  achieved  the 
skills  that  will  allow  them  to  succeed 
through  reading  all  of  their  lives.* 


WISCONSIN  BUSINESSMAN 
BUILDS  HIS  OWN  FUTURE 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  plen- 
tiful   supply    of    jobs    for    American 
workers  is  a  No.  1  concern  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Every  vote  we  make,  every  stand  we 
take  on  every  issue  is  in  some  way  col- 
ored by  our  concern  that  America's 
workers  be  kept  on  the  job  and  that 
there  be  continued  growth  in  job  op- 
portunities. 

America  is  the  land  of  opportunity. 
More  Americans  are  working  today 
than  at  any  time  in  our  national  histo- 


ry. And  a  majority  of  those  jobs  are 
developing  not  in  huge  factories,  not 
in  government  bureaucracies,  but  In 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  two  out  of  every  three 
new  jobs  created  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  decade  have  been  cre- 
ated by  small  business  operators.  In 
just  the  last  3  years,  almost  2  million 
new  businesses  were  incorporated. 

In  the  past  20  years,  small  business- 
es have  generated  more  than  20  mil- 
lion new  jobs. 

Those  jobs  are  a  direct  growth  of  the 
American  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Behind  those  2  million  new  businesses 
stand  men  and  women  who  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  time,  their  energy, 
and  their  money  in  an  uncertain  en- 
terprise. 

Not  every  budding  entrepreneur  suc- 
ceeds. More  than  half  of  the  new 
starts  in  business  fail  within  the  first  5 
years  of  operation.  But  American  busi- 
ness history  is  highlighted  by  entre- 
preneurs who  came  back  after  initial 
defeats  to  establish  burgeoning  busi- 
nesses. 

In  its  first  year,  American  Express 
sold  only  $9,000  worth  of  travelers' 
checks.  Gillette  sold  only  51  razors 
and  168  blades  in  his  first  year:  and 
Henry  Ford's  first  two  automobile 
companies  went  bankrupt  before  he 
put  together  the  company  we  know 
today. 

The  entreprenuerial  spirit  that 
soared  in  those  successful  ventures 
continues  to  fly  today.  My  home  State 
of  Wisconsin  claims  many  successful 
native  entrepreneurs— Ron  Simek  of 
Medford,  who  started  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Tombstone  Pizza  Corp.,  as  a 
sideline  for  his  local  bar;  and  Dale 
Smith,  who  began  selling  chili  from 
the  backroom  of  his  gas  station  in 
Green  Bay  and  who  today  markets 
that  highly  popular,  tangily  tasty 
product. 

This  is  Small  Business  Week,  Mr. 
President,  and  today  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  another  Wisconsin  entrepre- 
neur who  tonight  will  be  honored  as 
the  Badger  State's  Small  Businessman 
of  the  Year. 

Bob  Endries  doesn't  hail  from  Mil- 
waukee, Madison,  Racine,  or  Oshkosh. 
those  big  cities  of  familiar  sounding 
names.  He's  a  native  of  Drillion,  a 
town  of  some  2,900  residents  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Calumet  County 
in  east  central  Wisconsin. 

The  closest  big  city  is  Appleton,  26 
miles  west  near  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago.  But  Bob  Endries 
didn't  found  his  business  in  the  big 
city.  He  founded  it  in  the  basement  of 
his  Brillion  house. 

And  in  16  years,  he  has  expanded 
that  two-person,  husband-and-wlfe 
business  into  a  250-employee  national 
distributor  of  fasteners— the  nuts, 
bolts,  and  screws  that  keep  our  auto- 
mobiles and  other  machines  together. 


Bob  Endries  is  a  true  entrepreneur. 
In  June  1970,  while  working  as  an 
automobile  parts  salesman,  he  recog- 
nized an  industry-wide  need  for  fasten- 
ers. So  he  and  his  wife.  Pat.  took  the 
big  gamble,  borrowed  15,000  and  began 
their  own  fastener  business. 

Today.  Endries  Fastener  ii  Supply 
Co.  handles  in  excess  of  $17  million  in 
sales  each  year. 

Mr.  Endries  selection  as  Wisconsin's 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  comet 
as  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  him. 
In  addition  to  providing  so  many  jobs 
for  his  hometown  residents,  he  also  Is 
a  community  leader  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Endries  is  past  president  of  his 
church  council;  he  is  a  Little  League 
coach  and  a  Boy  Scoutmaster.  And  he 
is  a  concerned  and  respected  business 
operator  who  is  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  all  of  his  employees,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  the  managers  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Endries  was  selected  as  Wiscon- 
sin's Businessman  of  the  Year  by  a 
committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Wisconsin  Manufactur- 
ers and  Commerce,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executive  Association. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  its 
choice,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Endries 
on  the  success  of  his  business  and  his 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Brillion 
and  Wisconsin's  small  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Endries  is  an  example  of  the 
best  of  America's  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  It  is  because  of  men  like  him 
that  America  continues  to  lead  the 
world  as  a  home  for  opportunity  and 
success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Prom  Opportuni  rv  to  Success— Extra 
ErpoBT  Helped  Endries  Win  State  Award 

(By  Cathy  Torke) 

Brillion,  Wis.— In  June  1970.  Bob  En- 
dries. an  automobile  parts  salesman,  saw  an 
opportunity  In  the  fastener  supply  market— 
the  assorted  screws,  washers,  nuts  and  bolts 
that  are  the  underpinnings  <  '  the  auto 
trade. 

With  a  burning  desire  to  "build  some- 
thing." Endries  quit  his  Job  and  he  and  his 
wife  Pat  borrowed  tS.OOO.  He  begin  working 
out  of  his  basement  In  Brillion,  a  communi- 
ty of  3.000  that  Is  26  miles  east  of  Appleton. 

From  that  one-man  operation.  Endries 
Pastener  it  Supply  Inc..  grew  to  sales  of  117 
million.  And  Enorles,  now  47  and  president 
of  the  company,  last  month  was  named  Wis- 
consin 1986  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
year. 

He  was  chosen  from  a  group  of  23  nomi- 
nees. The  selection  committee  Included  rep- 
resentatives from  the  United  States  Small 
Business  Administration.  Wisconsin  Manu- 
facturers and  Commerce,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  and  the 
Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive 
Association. 
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"Generally  four  or  five  nominees,  all  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  outsiders,  will 
emerge  as  top  candidates.  Bob  Endries  was 
one  of  them  this  year,"  according  to  Curt 
Charter,  district  director  of  the  SBA  and  a 
member  of  the  selection  committee. 

In  making  the  selection.  Charter  said,  the 
committee  recognized  Endries'  community 
contributions  as  a  Little  League  coach.  Boy 
Scoutmaster,  and  past-president  of  his 
church  council  who  regularly  brings  com- 
munion to  shut-ins. 

That,  "coupled  with  the  fact  that  Endries 
Fastener  maintained  steady  growth  through 
the  recessionary  period  of  1981-'84,  put  En- 
dries at  the  top  of  the  list,"  Charter  said. 

Endries  Fastener  is  the  fourth-largest  dis- 
tributor of  fasteners  in  the  United  States. 
Projected  sales  for  1986  are  over  $20  million. 

Endries'  customers  include  many  of  Wis- 
consin's largest  industries  and  equipment 
manufacturers.  Among  them  are  the  Kohler 
Co.,  Mercury  Marine,  John  Deere  and  the 
Manitowoc  Co. 

John  Etonovan,  senior  buyer  for  Mercury 
Marine's  Fond  du  Lac  plant,  said:  "When 
we're  having  a  problem  and  we  need  a  fas- 
tener part  that  they  don't  have,  Endries  will 
go  out  of  their  way  to  find  a  source  for  it. " 

An  inventory  of  more  than  than  24,000 
items  allows  Endries  to  process  most  orders 
within  24  hours.  The  company  maintains  its 
own  transportation  fleet  for  local  deliveries 
and  offers  phone-in  and  pick-up  service  24 
hours  a  day. 

As  recently  as  1974  there  were  only  10  em- 
ployes: now  there  are  250.  When  the  compa- 
ny's growth  necessitated  hiring  employes, 
Endries  used  a  recruitment  method  possible 
only  in  a  small  town. 

He  said:  "1  virtually  drove  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  Brillion  and  looked  at  every 
house  and  said,  'That  would  make  a  good 
employe."  And  I  called  people  who  never 
even  asked  me  for  a  job  and  asked  them  to 
work  for  me." 

Endries  is  on  a  first-name  basis  with  eacli 
of  the  Brillion  employes  and  visits  all  three 
shifts  regularly.  In  his  monthly  "Meet  the 
Press"  conferences,  six  different  employes 
get  the  chance  to  tell  Endries  what's  on 
their  minds. 

"They  linow  they  can  ask  me  anything," 
he  said.  Endries  said  he  has  a  "total  open- 
door  policy"  as  a  means  of  employe  involve- 
ment. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  day  when  we  don't 
need  managers,"  Endries  said.  "It's  silly  to 
have  managers.  They're  like  baby  sitters. 
Employes  don't  need  baby  sitters." 

The  youngest  of  four  children  whose  par- 
ents divorced  when  he  was  10,  Endries,  a 
Brillion  native,  had  "no  family  life  to  speak 
of  and  no  formal  training  grounds  to  expose 
me  to  the  proper  way  to  do  things." 

Though  he  claims  he  is  "no  scholar,"  En- 
dries had  to  develop  good  study  habits  to 
help  him  adapt  to  his  fast-growing  business. 
"And  I  do  mean  study,"  he  said. 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  self-learning,  in 
reading,  in  listening  to  learn  how  to  better 
handle  my  responsibilities  in  business."  En- 
dries said. 

Receiving  the  Wisconsin  1986  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year  award  was  gratify- 
ing for  two  reasons  according  to  Endries. 

"It  brings  recognition  to  the  family-owned 
business,  which  is  the  backbone  of  our  free 
enterprise  system."  Endries  said.  "And  the 
award  also  helps  our  employes  feel  that 
honesty,  integrity  and  a  job  well  done- 
values  that  we  hold  dear— are  noticeable  to 
other  people  in  business." 

Nomination  and  selection  for  the  award 
are  based  on  eight  criteria:  staying  power. 


growth  in  number  of  employes,  increase  in 
sales  volume,  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany, innovativeness  of  product  or  service 
offered,  response  to  adversity,  contribution 
to  the  community  and  demonstrated  inia- 
tive  in  the  national  interest. 

The  national  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year  will  be  announced  in  Washington, 
DC,  this  week  during  Small  Business 
Week.* 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  RADIO 
MARTI 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  84th  anniversary  of  Cuba's 
independence  from  Spain  and  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  broadcasts  of  Radio 
Marti. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  during  its 
first  year.  Radio  Marti  has  proven  to 
be  an  effective  and  reliable  voice.  It 
offers  the  Cuban  people  a  freedom 
denied  far  too  long;  the  freedom  that 
comes  from  hearing  the  truth.  Radio 
Marti  provides  the  Cuban  people  an 
inalienable  right— the  right  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  the  common 
exchange  of  ideas.  Nothing  is  more 
threatening  to  totalitarian  govern- 
ments than  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. However,  nothing  could  be  more 
menacing  to  democracy  than  compla- 
cency toward  such  basic  principles  as 
free  speech. 

To  ignore  the  misinformation  preva- 
lent in  Cuban  society  only  perpetuates 
the  harm  done  to  the  Cuban  people  by 
their  own  government.  Radio  Marti 
has  shed  light  where  the  intent  of  the 
government  was  to  keep  its  people  in 
the  dark.  It  has  corrected  the  incon- 
sistencies, pointed  out  the  discrepan- 
cies and  uncovered  the  lies  of  the 
Cuban  government.  Among  the  stories 
presented  on  Radio  Marti  were: 

The  attempted  kidnapping  by  Cuban  Em- 
bassy staff  in  Madrid  of  a  high  ranking  de- 
fector and  a  subsequent  2-hour  interview 
with  the  defector. 

Coverage  of  Castro's  decision  to  cancel  an 
immigration  agreement  with  the  United 
States  due  to  Radio  Marti  initiating  its 
broadcasts. 

The  establishment  of  "Family  Bridge."  a 
program  permitting  Cuban-Americans  to 
communicate  over  the  air  with  their  isolat- 
ed relatives  in  Cuba. 

The  true  story  of  the  liberation  of  Grena- 
da. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  ongoing  Ango- 
lan struggle  where  40.000  Cubans  are  sta- 
tioned, an  amount  equivalent  to  800,000 
U.S.  troops  on  a  proportionate  basis. 

Coverage  of  the  Third  Party  Congress  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party. 

The  rebuff  by  Latin  leaders  of  Castro's 
effort  to  form  a  Latin  American  debtors 
cartel. 

This  list,  taken  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  programming  coming  out 
of  Radio  Marti.  Over  the  past  year 
this  radio  station  has  aired  stories 
which  never  would  have  been  provided 
the  Cuban  people  had  it  been  left  up 


to  their  government.  They  have  a 
right  to  this  information. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
provide  Cubans  with  this  reliable 
voice.  We  must  never  forego  the  op- 
portunity to  use  the  power  of  truth 
against  deception— the  deception  in- 
herent in  the  closed  society  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

On  this  first  anniversary  of  the 
Radio  Marti  broadcasts,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  leadership  and  staff  of 
Radio  Marti.  Their  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism are  to  be  admired  by  all.« 


YURI  ORLOV 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  Yuri  Orlov,  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  and  its  first  chairman.  The 
group,  organized  by  11  Soviet  human 
rights  advocates,  was  established  on 
May  12,  1976.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Moscow  Group  was  to  promote 
human  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
monitor  Soviet  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act. 

Soviet  authorities  have  arrested,  de- 
tained, imprisoned,  and  exiled  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  including  Orlov. 
These  harsh  reprisals  underscore 
Soviet  contempt  for  the  concept  of 
human  rights  and  for  those  who  speak 
out  in  support  of  human  rights.  In  ad- 
dition, they  highlight  Soviet  di-Tcgard 
for  their  human  rights  commi.,ments, 
especially  those  included  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act,  which  they  have  vol- 
untarily accepted. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  Yuri  Orlov  and  his  colleagues  who 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  work  on 
behalf  of  those  denied  even  the  most 
basic  human  rights. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  biographical 
information  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  information  follows: 

Yuri  Fyodorovich  Orlov 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a  graduate 
in  physics  from  Moscow  State  University, 
Orlov  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  worked  at 
the  prestigious  Institute  of  Theoretical  and 
Experimental  Physics  of  the  Soviet  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  until  1956.  He  was  then  ex- 
pelled from  the  party  and  dismissed  from 
his  job  for  speaking  out  at  a  party  meeting. 
He  moved  to  Armenia  and  there  obtained 
his  doctoral  degree  in  physics,  becoming  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Armenian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1968.  Orlov  re- 
turned to  Moscow  and  was  once  again  dis- 
missed from  his  Job  in  1972.  Following  a 
1973  letter  in  defense  of  Academician  A.D. 
Sakharov,  Orlov  lost  his  post  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Phys- 
ics in  1974  and  has  not  worked  in  his  profes- 
sion since. 

In  the  years  from  1974  to  1976.  Orlov  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  political  prisoners  In 
the  USSR,  signing  the  "Moscow  Appeal":  on 
behalf  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn.  partici- 
pating in  the  first  Unofficial  International 


Scientific  Seminar  (organized  by  Jewish  re- 
fusenik  scientists)  and  campaigning  vigor- 
ously for  the  release  of  Leonid  Plyusch,  the 
Ukrainian  cybemeticist  imprisoned  in  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital.  In  September  1974,  Orlov 
became  a  founding  member  of  the  Moscow 
chapter  of  Amnesty  International.  Besides 
working  to  free  fellow  Amnesty  members 
Sergei  Kovalev  and  Andrei  Tverdokhlebov 
after  their  arrests,  Orlov  also  devoted  much 
time  to  the  prisoners  of  conscience  and  tor- 
ture victims  in  Spain,  Sri  Lanka,  Yugoslavia 
and  Uruguay. 

Orlov  announced  the  formation  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  on  May  12,  1976 
and  assumed  the  chairmanship.  After  a 
search  and  numerous  interrogations  in  early 
1977  and  a  vituperative  campaign  against 
him  in  the  Soviet  press.  Orlov  was  arrested 
on  February  10,  1977.  While  he  was  awaiting 
trial,  the  Norwegian  Parliament  nominated 
him  for  the  1978  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Orlovs 
case  finally  came  to  court  in  May  1978.  On 
May  18,  1978.  Orlov  received  the  maximum 
penalty  under  Article  70,  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda"— 7  years  in  strict-regi- 
men camp  plus  5  years  of  internal  exile. 

Since  his  imprisonment.  Orlov  has  been 
subjected  to  long  periods  of  solitary  confine- 
ment and  denied  visits  from  his  wife.  He  has 
conducted  numerous  hunger  strikes  to  pro- 
test interference  with  his  mail  and  other 
forms  of  harassment.  In  ill  health,  Orlov 
has  also  been  subjected  to  beatings  by 
fellow  prisoners.  In  1982,  Orlov's  wife,  Irina, 
wrote  a  personal  appeal  to  President  Brezh- 
nev asking  for  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band's release  on  humanitarian  grounds; 
she  also  appealed  to  President  Andropov. 
No  response  was  received. 

In  February  1984.  Orlov  was  released  from 
labor  camp  to  begin  his  term  of  internal 
exile  in  Yakutsk,  in  northern  Siberia.  He 
lives  alone  in  an  isolated  and  primitive  hut. 
Orlov's  health  has  further  deteriorated  in 
his  place  of  exile.  He  has  been  denied  access 
to  proper  medical  treatment;  he  suffers 
from  cystitis,  nephritis,  prostitis  and  the 
effect  of  an  old  skull  injury.  Since  October 
1984,  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  receive 
mail  or  telephone  calls  from  the  West.  On 
April  21,  1985,  Orlov  was  attacked  by  two 
men.  Although  he  was  not  seriously  injured, 
the  incident  is  only  one  of  many  types  of 
harassment  which  Orlov  undergoes.* 


TENTH  ANNUAL  YAM  DAY 

•  Mr.  LONG.  The  golden  sunshine  of 
spring  calls  to  mind  that  most  nutri- 
tious of  foods— the  delicious  golden 
yam.  Today.  May  20,  1986,  we  are  ob- 
serving the  10th  annual  "Yam  Day," 
to  celebrate  the  flavor  and  nutritional 
value  of  this  excellent  vegetable. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  an  upsurge 
of  attention  to  our  health  and  physi- 
cal condition.  We've  learned  that  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  we  eat  can 
have  a  definite  effect  on  our  well 
being. 

In  fact,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  came  up  with  a 
number  of  suggestions  on  how  our  diet 
affects  our  susceptibility  to  several  dis- 
eases, including  cancer.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations was  that  we  eat  more 
fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vitamin  A 
andC. 

These  new  facts  make  annual  "Yam 
Day."  with   its  goal  of  encouraging 


greater  consumption  of  the  Nation's 
sweet  potatoes,  even  more  worthwhile. 
One  sweet  potato  proudly  claims  9,230 
units  of  vitamin  A.  a  greater  portion 
than  almost  any  other  comparable 
food. 

The  yam  Is  a  natural  way  to  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth  without  adding  sugar, 
and  without  gaining  weight.  A 
medium-sized  sweet  potato  adds  only 
82  calories  to  a  meal. 

Bake  them,  mash  them,  candy  them, 
or  eat  them  for  an  occasional  treat. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  especially  good 
with  poultry  and  pork,  and  don't 
forget  that  Southern  favorite,  sweet 
potato  pie. 

Because  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvest,  the  Government  uses 
large  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  in  its 
food  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
schoolchildren.  Since  a  major  concern 
of  these  programs  is  to  provide  foods 
with  a  high  nutritional  value  and  a 
tasty  flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is 
custom  made.  Yams  have  three  great 
characteristics  that  make  them  ideal 
for  Government  feeding  programs: 
They  are  extremely  nutritious,  they 
are  very  very  versatile  and  can  be  pre- 
pared in  many  different  ways,  sind 
they  have  a  natural  sweet  taste  that 
people— especially  children— enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  and  increase  their 
purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  hope 
that  purchasing  decisions  will  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  to  assist  produc- 
tion planning.* 


PHILIPPINE  AMBASSADOR 
EMMANUEL  N.  PELAEZ 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  the  new  Philippine  Ambassa- 
dor Emmanuel  Pelaez.  My  sister 
Eunice  Shriver  happened  to  be  with 
me  and  our  conversation  began  with 
Ambassador  Pelaez  reminiscing  about 
a  meeting  he  attended  on  the  Peace 
Corps  25  years  ago  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Philippines  which  Sargeant 
Shriver  also  was  attending.  Through- 
out his  public  service  to  the  Philip- 
pines—which has  spanned  40  years- 
Ambassador  Pelaez  has  retained  his 
commitment  to  those  values  embodied 
by  the  Peace  Corps.  His  dedication  to 
justice  and  democracy  has  never  wai- 
vered  over  the  years— whether  it  in- 
volved opposing  the  Marcos  coconut 
monopoly  or  exposing  corruption  and 
kickbacks  among  the  Philippine  politi- 
cians. His  stance  against  corruption 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  4  years  ago. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire  Senate 
and  indeed  for  all  Americans,  in  ex- 
tending a  warm  welcome  to  our  newest 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  over  the 
years  as  the  Philippine  Gov^mment 
strives  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
preserving  its  new  democracy  and  to 


restoring  economic  vitality  to  its  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  featuring  Ambassa- 
dor Pelaez.  The  article  provides  an  In- 
teresting account  of  the  history 
behind  the  new  Philippine  Ambassa- 
dor. I  ask  that  this  insightful  article 
may  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poat,  May  14. 1986] 

Trials  or  Aquiwo'b  Mar  In  Washihoton 
(By  Myra  MtcPhenon) 

"It  was  about  11  o'clock.  I  was  coming 
home  from  a  dinner  along,  with  my  driver. 
A  car  in  back  of  us  started  firing.  There 
were  two  gunman.  One  pulled  out  my  driver 
and  finished  him  off.  The  other  went  to  the 
right  side  of  the  car  and  fired  . , . 

"Five  bulleu  entered  my  back.  One  broke 
five  ribs.  One  was  half  a  centimeter  to  the 
left  of  my  spine;  another  was  two  centime- 
ters to  the  right.  And  one  bullet  hit  my  left 
elbow"— there  la  a  pause,  a  half-smile  and  a 
palms-up  gesture  of  thanks  to  God  or  fate 
or  whatever— "and  I  survived!" 

The  man  proffers  coffee  from  a  silver  urn 
on  the  gleaming  table  in  his  Massachusetts 
Avenue  office. 

His  assailants  were  never  found.  "I  had 
bodyguards  after  that."  A  wise  smile  crosses 
his  face.  "Supplied  by  the  palace  of 
Marcos." 

The  new  Philippine  ambassador.  Emman- 
uel N.  Pelaez.  views  life  with  soft  humor  and 
the  slight  detachment  bom  of  surviving 
many  political  winds  In  his  71  years.  He 
looks  and  acts  astonishingly  youthful,  with 
thick  gray  and  brown  hair,  and  face  less 
lined  than  that  of  someone  a  decade  young- 
er. As  he  moves  quickly  about  the  Philip- 
pine Embassy,  wearing  brown  loafers  and  a 
pale  tan  suit,  there  Is  no  sign  of  the  pound- 
ing his  body  took  from  bullets  four  years 
ago.  Or  the  more  than  six  months  it  took 
him  to  recuperate. 

Palaez  was  once  a  lonely  voice  in  the  Phil- 
ippine general  assembly.  denouncing 
Marcos'  coconut  monopoly,  which  taxed  the 
small  coconut  planters.  His  colleagues,  he 
says,  were  "either  scared  or  benefitted  from 
the  monopoly.  This  money  was  put  into  a 
kitty  and  disposed  of  by  the  president's  cro- 
nies. And  there  would  be  no  accounting. 
The  coconut  producers  would  lose  about  30 
percent  of  their  crops'  real  value— a  terrific 
drain  from  the  economy  in  rural  areas," 
where  many  such  farmers  were  living  In 
poverty  even  before  enactment  of  the  tax. 
The  levy  brought  in  something  like  $1  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  night  Pelaez  was  shot,  he  says,  he 
had  just  returned  from  helping  an  exporter 
load  5.000  tons  of  coconuts  bought  from 
farmers  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Marcos 
monopoly  was  paying  them.  'That  was  1 
million  pesos,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  small  people."  The  attempt 
to  assassinate  him  came  about  "apparently 
because  they  say  this  challenge— whoever 
they  were." 

Pelaez  had  been  a  diatlngulahed  lawyer 
and  assemblyman  before  Marcos  declared 
martial  law  and  abolished  the  Senate  In 
1972.  Six  years  later,  "when  Marcos  decided 
to  restore  the  legislative  arm.  he  called  us 
former  senators  and  told  us  it  was  going  to 
be  a  brand-new  assembly."  He  appealed  to 
Pelaez  and  others,  saying  he  needed  them  to 
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help  guide  it.  "So  I  ran— only  to  find  that  he 
gave  control  to  his  own  henchmen." 

But  Pelaez  had  not  initially  opposed 
Marcos,  "Manila  was  beginning  to  be  known 
as  a  Wild  West  city,  and  he  restored  peace 
and  order,"  he  says,  "They  collected  some- 
thing like  650.000  pieces  of  firearms.  There 
would  be  boxes  placed  at  strategic  spots  and 
people  surrendered  them." 

Pelaez  laughs  at  the  "austerity"  of  the 
early  Marcos  regime  when  the  slogan  was 
"National  Discipline  for  Progress."  Later, 
"we  knew  that  this  was  the  most  corrupt 
regime.  But— my  Ood,"  says  Pelaez,  in  a 
whisper,  "the  extent!"  The  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes,  the 
jewelry  and  the  billions  in  real  estate, 
wealth  far  more  vast  than  anyone  would 
need,  Pelaez  says,  were  the  product  of  "insa- 
tiable greed  coupled  with  perpetual  adoles- 
cence." Marcos  and  his  wife  Imelda.  he  says, 
"believed  above  all  else  that  economic  afflu- 
ence had  political  power.  They  always 
bought  their  way  in." 

Still,  Pelaez  seems  to  admire  Imelda 
Marcos'  chutzpah.  The  Philippines  "had  a 
very  unpleasant  time"  with  Libya  in  1976, 
"when  Libyan  money  was  funding  unrest 
among  Philippine  Moslems.  What  Imelda 
did  was  go  directly  to  Qaddafi."  Pelaez 
chuckles,  "She  was  effective." 

"She  waited  for  hours  to  see  Qaddafi.  And 
then  when  she  learned  that  Qaddafi 's 
father  still  lived  in  a  tent,  literally,  in  the 
desert,  she  went  with  her  whole  entourage 
and  engaged  the  old  man  in  conversation, 
gave  him  gifts.  And  this  touched  the  old 
man."  His  present  boss,  Corazon  Aquino, 
would  be  above  that  sort  of  manipulation, 
he  says. 

Pelaez's  grandfather  was  an  early  settler 
of  Mindanao,  and  in  1870  "literally  cut 
down  the  forests  and  started  planting  coco- 
nuts." His  father  was  also  a  coconut  planter, 
but  from  childhood,  Pelaez  planned  to  be  a 
lawyer. 

"You  have  to  go  back  to  the  Spanish 
period.  All  those  years  were  punctuated  by 
rebellions.  We  managed  to  overthrow  the 
Spaniards.  By  a  quirk  of  fate"— the  Spanish- 
American  War— "we  had  the  Americans 
there,  sitting  in  the  boats.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  surrender  to  the  Filipinos:  they 
engineered  a  fake  battle  in  which  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans." 

"I  compare  the  United  States  to  a  golfer 
that  sends  his  ball  into  the  sand  trap  and 
then  recovers  beautifully.  The  military  ad- 
ministration [of  Theodore  Roosevelt]  was 
replaced  by  a  civilian  administration, 
headed  by  William  Howard  Taft."  Pelaez 
says  his  name  almost  reverently.  "He  laid 
down  the  foundation  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment and  brought  the  young  American 
teachers  who  became  the  backbone  of  the 
Philippine  education  system." 

A  proud,  colonized  people,  used  to  racial 
subjugation,  the  Filipinos  found  that  under 
the  Americans  "we  could  talk  our  heads 
off— as  long  as  we  didn't  take  up  arms."  His 
generation  was  "bom  in  aui  environment  of 
freedom"  and  by  1935,  the  Philippines  was  a 
commonwealth,  similar  to  Puerto  Rico.  "As 
a  result,  when  the  Japanese  came,  we 
fought  on  your  side."  Pelaez  became  a 
lawyer  because  "the  heroes  of  my  youth 
were  the  leaders  of  the  lobby  that  used  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  plead  for 
Philippine  independence,  and  in  my  view 
you  had  to  be  a  lawyer  in  order  to  argue 
successfully."  The  independence  movement 
never  turned  to  violence  in  any  strength  be- 
cause the  United  States  "always  held  out 
the  hope  that  this  could  be  settled  peaceful- 


ly. And  it  was."  The  Philippines  gained  inde- 
pendence in  1945. 

After  World  War  II,  Pelaez  made  a  color- 
ful entry  into  politics  in  the  case  of  the 
"postliberation  beer  scandal."  When  the 
Japanese  surrendered,  the  United  States 
had  a  huge  stockpile  of  food  and  materials 
that  were  simply  transferred  to  the  Philip- 
pine government  without  any  assessment  or 
accounting. 

"Among  the  stockpiles  was  a  very  big 
stock  of  beer  ...  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases.  The  Senate  president  con- 
nived with  a  Chinese  merchant  and  manip- 
ulated things  so  as  to  award  this  huge  stock- 
pile of  beer  to  the  Chinese."  The  Senate 
president  t>ecame  very  rich  in  kickbacks.  "I 
was  called  to  become  counselor  of  the  com- 
mittee that  investigated."  As  a  result  of  the 
investigation,  the  Senate  president  was 
found  guilty  and  deposed— and  Pelaez  was 
swept  into  elective  office  as  an  assembly- 
man. 

Today  he  is  pushing  for  yet  another  recov- 
ery of  goods— those  taken  by  Marcos. 
"There  is  no  question  morally,"  he  says, 
that  there  should  be  a  mandatory  return, 
but  Pelaez  recognizes  the  slow  necessity  of 
"due  process." 

Pelaez  was  "comfortable  in  retirement" 
when  Corazon  Aquino  appealed  to  him  in 
her  fight  against  Marcos.  His  private  life 
was  rich;  a  47-year  marriage,  nine  children 
and  29  grandchildren. 

One  night  during  the  Aquino  campaign, 
Pelaez  met  Aquino  at  a  party.  "She  said  she 
was  drawing  up  a  list  of  advisers  and  there 
was  one  person  missing,  and  that  was  me. 
She  asked  me  to  join.  So  I  campaigned  ac- 
tively for  her." 

The  government  is  settling  into  its  new, 
raw  stage  of  rurming  a  problem-plagued 
country  with  many  unemployed.  Gone  are 
the  cheering  mobs  of  millions,  the  election 
where  people  risked  death  to  vote,  the  victo- 
ry that  moved  the  world.  Pelaez,  asked  if  he 
is  sanguine  about  the  future,  says:  "San- 
guine, no.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems.  But 
possible,  yes.  In  all  modesty,  we  know  we 
can't  get  out  of  this  hole  by  ourselves." 

For  30  years,  Pelaez  has  been  in  on  negoti- 
ations to  settle  the  thorny  problem  of  U.S. 
bases  in  the  Philippines.  He  allows  himself 
to  speak  as  drily  and  pointedly  as  the  am- 
bassador in  him  will  allow.  "It  used  to  be 
'American  bases'  but  there  has  been  a 
change  in  nomenclature.  Now  they  are 
'Philippine  bases'— on  which  'American  fa- 
cilities' are  placed. 

"The  Pentagon  now  has  a  proposal  to 
spend  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  on  hous- 
ing for  servicemen  on  both  bases.  The  mate- 
rials would  come  from  the  U.S.,  prefab.  But 
we  could  build  those  homes  for  much  less— 
and  it  would  create  so  many  jobs  for  Filipi- 
nos." 

Pelaez  has  brought  this  up  with  authori- 
ties in  the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon. What  does  he  think  will  happen? 

The  sigh  sounds  negative,  but  the  answer 
is  again  a  guarded  ambassadorial  one. 

"I  don't  know,"  says  the  71-year-old  survi- 
vor of  Philippine  and  American  politics. 
"I'm  new  on  the  job."« 


points  out,  we  assume  that  so  long  as 
our  forces  can  retaliate  against  a 
Soviet  nuclear  strike,  the  Soviets  will 
never  strike  in  the  first  place.  What 
we  pay  far  too  little  attention  to,  how- 
ever, is  the  Soviets'  clear  superiority  in 
hard-target  kill  weapons  that  could  be 
used  to  cripple  our  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity. Mutual  assured  destruction 
[MAD],  in  this  case,  would  not  be  as- 
siu-ed. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  the  mad- 
ness of  our  current  strategy  and  the 
need  for  SDI  to  assure  survival  and 
not  extermination  [SANE]  be  more 
widely  understood.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  editorial 
be  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SnixMAD 

Debate  over  proposed  creation  of  a  space 
shield  to  defend  the  United  States  against 
nuclear  attack  blazes  on  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

The  Soviet  Union  opposes  the  idea  of  a 
U.S.  space  shield  while  proceeding  pell-mell 
with  work  on  a  space  shield  of  its  own. 

The  idea  of  a  U.S.  space  shield  is  also  op- 
posed by  the  U.S.  disarmament  lobby,  uni- 
lateral freezeniks  and  assorted  leftist 
groups. 

Some  opponents  concentrate  on  attacking 
the  technology  that  might  be  used  in  space 
defense.  A  number  of  technologies  are  being 
considered.  No  particular  one  has  been 
chosen  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
as  it's  called  officially. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  science  and 
technology,  new  discoveries  are  continually 
being  made.  One  of  these  may  prove  ideal 
for  a  space  shield. 

That  would  not  silence  the  U.S.  critics  or, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  critics  either. 

Basically,  it  is  not  technology  that  they 
oppose  or  the  cost,  which  they  always  exag- 
gerate. It  is  the  idea  of  a  space  shield. 

The  alternative  to  a  space  shield  is  the 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  doc- 
trine which  became  the  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  policy  in  the  1960s. 

The  basis  of  MAD  is  the  theory  that  nei- 
ther superpower  will  make  a  first  strike,  be- 
cause of  assurance  that  the  answering 
attack  will  be  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
first  nation's  war-making  ability.  MAD  rules 
out  defense. 

U.S.  intelligence  estimates  the  USSR  has 
12,000  to  15,000  nuclear  warheads  while  the 
United  States  has  10,000  concentrated  in 
some  4,000  targets,  making  them  quite  vul- 
nerable to  pre-emptive  strike.  So  U.S.  retali- 
atory capacity  could  be  crippled.  Mutual  de- 
struction is  not  assured. 

Suppose  it  were.  What  consolation  is 
there  in  MAD? 

Our  goal  should  be  SANE:  Survival  and 
Not  Extermination.* 


SDI  AND  MADNESS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Indianapolis  Star  recently  ran  an  edi- 
torial on  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  that  makes  a  rather 
important  point  concerning  our  exist- 
ing nuclear  strategy.  As  the  editorial 


SOUTH  KOREA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  this  Congress  is  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Recently,  he  had  an  article  in  the 
Washngton  Post  conunenting  on  the 
situation  in  South  Korea. 

He  chairs  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  but,  much 


more  important  than  that,  he  has 
been  a  frequent  visitor  to  that  area  of 
the  world  and,  I  have  learned  through 
the  years,  has  a  balanced,  sensible  ap- 
proach to  most  of  these  issues. 

In  case  some  of  my  colleagues  did 
not  see  the  original  article,  I  ask  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  would  add  that  up  to  now  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  South  Korea  has  not 
visited  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  person  who 
is,  in  fact,  the  real  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition forces,  the  •person  who  has 
risked  a  great  deal  to  try  and  bring  de- 
mocracy back  to  South  Korea. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  more  positive, 
constructive  impact  on  South  Korea  in 
the  future. 

It  is  a  great  country  with  a  great 
people,  with  much  potential.  They  will 
not  achieve  that  potential  if  they  db 
not  move  in  the  direction  of  having 
the  freedom  that  the  peopple  of  South 
Korea  so  desperately  want. 

The  article  follows. 

Aftek  Manila,  Is  Seoul  Next? 
(By  Stephen  J.  Solarz) 

Will  the  recent  miracle  in  Manila  be  re- 
peated on  the  streets  of  Seoul?  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Koreans  have  come  out  for 
rallies  in  support  of  constitutional  revision 
in  recent  weeks.  For  now  the  government  is 
permitting  these  peaceful  demonstrations  to 
go  forward,  yet  it  has  also  issued  dire  warn- 
ings of  a  crackdown  if  the  rallies  degenerate 
into  what  the  regime  elastically  defines  as 
disorder.  The  stage  is  being  set  for  a  show- 
down between  the  forces  of  authoritarian- 
ism and  the  partisans  of  pluralism. 

This  Korean  exercise  in  "people  power" 
could  end  in  a  new  birth  of  freedom  or  in  a 
replay  of  repression.  There  are  some  funda- 
mental differences  between  Philippine  and 
Korean  societies.  But  In  both,  there  has 
been  a  broad  yearning  for  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

Moreover,  the  internal  political  dynamics 
of  the  Philippines  and  South  Korea  have 
significant  implications  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Philippines,  the 
New  Peoples  Army,  whose  rise  was  fueled 
by  the  corrupt  practices  and  repressive  poli- 
cies of  the  Marcos  regime,  threatened  con- 
tinued American  access  to  our  military  fa- 
cilities at  Clark  Field  and  Subic  Bay.  Wide- 
spread political  instability  in  South  Korea, 
which  could  easily  occur  if  the  government 
tries  to  supress  the  opposition,  might  lead 
Kim  II  Sung  to  miscalculate  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  reunify  the  peninsula 
under  communist  control.  With  40,000 
American  troops  stationed  in  Korea  and  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  between  Washington 
and  Seoul,  the  United  States  would  inevita- 
bly be  involved  were  another  war  to  break 
out. 

The  most  effective  way  for  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  its  interest  in  stability 
in  South  Korea  is  the  same  way  it  has 
sought  to  forestall  conununism  in  the  Phil- 
ippines—by promoting  democracy.  With 
850,000  North  Korean  troops  deployed  of- 
fensively just  north  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  United 
States  to  threaten  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  or  a  reduction  in  military  assistance 
in  an  effort  to  induce  more  rapid  progress 
toward  democracy.  Such  a  strategy  might 
well  end  up  doing  more  to  diminish  deter- 
rence than  to  promote  pluralism.  But  the 
U.S.  government  should  make  clear  its  pref- 


erence for  accelerated  progress  toward  gen- 
uine democracy,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  elections  in  1988  that  will  pick  a  succes- 
sor to  President  Chun  Ou  Hwan,  and  work 
to  facilitate  a  reconciliation  of  the  contend- 
ing political  forces. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  indisputable  differ- 
ences between  South  Korea  today  and  the 
Philippines  under  Marcos.  Politically, 
Marcos  tried  to  hold  on  until  the  bitter  end, 
while  President  Chun  has  repeatedly 
pledged  to  step  down  in  early  1988.  Eco- 
nomically, the  Philippines  under  Marcos 
became  a  basket  case,  while  South  Korea  is 
an  economic  showcase  that  enjoys  rapid 
growth  and  a  relatively  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  income.  Historically,  the  Philippines 
was  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  democratic 
values  by  the  United  States,  while  Korea 
was  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  rigid  Confucian 
imperial  state  and  for  decades  by  Japanese 
colonialists.  Religiously,  the  Philippine 
Catholic  church  accounts  for  85  percent  of 
the  population,  while  in  Korea,  Christians 
of  all  sorts  are  only  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Yet  there  are  some  striking  political  simi- 
larities as  well:  South  Korea  is.  and  the 
Philippines  was.  an  authoritarian  regime 
prone  to  widespread  human-rights  abuses. 
There  are  numerous  reports  of  torture  in 
Korea,  Just  as  there  were  many  "salvag- 
ings"— summary  executions— in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  were  hundreds  of  political  pris- 
oners in  the  Philippines,  Just  as  there  are 
numerous  political  prisoners  in  Korea. 

In  both  regimes,  the  military  and  security 
agencies  provided  the  principal  bases  of  gov- 
ernmental support,  keeping  the  ruling  elite 
in  power  and  suppressing  the  desire  of  de- 
mocracy among  the  people. 

Marcos  suffered  and  Chun  suffers  from  a 
significant  absence  of  legitimacy.  Marcos  by 
the  end  was  largely  bereft  of  support.  Chun 
hurt  his  chances  for  legitimacy  by  securing 
power  through  a  coup  and  then  putting 
down  an  uprising  with  excessive  violence. 

In  both  countries,  an  organized  opposition 
emerged  to  mobilize  and  project  a  nation- 
wide demand  for  democracy.  The  disaffec- 
tion in  South  Korea  has  not  yet  gone  as  far 
as  it  did  in  the  Philippines.  But  it  has  ad- 
vanced considerably,  and  many  observers 
believe  that  the  opposition  would  win  a  free 
and  fair  election— which  may  be  why  the 
government  seems  unwilling  to  permit  it. 

In  addition  to  these  political  similarities, 
the  drive  for  democracy  in  South  Korea  is 
fueled  by  some  of  the  very  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  that  make  it  different  from 
the  Philippines.  Precisely  because  of 
Korea's  economic  miracle,  there  is  now  a 
large  middle  class  that  wants  a  share  of  po- 
litical power.  The  Korean  population  is  one 
of  the  world's  youngest— 75  percent  are 
under  the  age  of  35- and  best  educated, 
with  a  literacy  rate  of  almost  100  percent. 
As  a  result,  Koreans  are  less  and  less  willing 
to  tolerate  self-appointed  rulers. 

Although  the  church  is  not  as  important 
in  Korea  as  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  still  sig- 
nificant: the  homilies  of  Cardinal  Stephen 
Kim,  who  has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  human  rights,  serve  as  a  moral  barome- 
ter for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

It  should  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  government  and  opposition  in  Korea  are 
on  a  collision  course.  The  focus  of  their  con- 
flict is  how  the  1988  presidential  elections 
should  be  conducted.  Their  argument  is 
over  who.  in  effect,  will  pick  the  successor 
to  President  Chun  Du  Hwan— the  military 
elite  or  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  current  constitution,  on  which  little 
debate  was  allowed  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 


tion, mandates  Indirect  electiona  through  an 
electoral  college,  presumably  to  minimize 
disorder.  The  democratic  opposition,  con- 
vinced that  this  is  merely  a  facade  to  legiti- 
mize a  candidate  who  will  protect  the  mili- 
tary's Interests  and  ensure  nothing  more 
than  Chunism  without  Chun,  has  mounted 
a  campaign  for  direct  electiona. 

This  struggle  over  electoral  arrangemenU 
is  more  than  a  scholastic  debate.  The  very 
nature  of  the  Korean  political  system  Is  at 
stake.  If  the  Korean  people  are  given  a  gen- 
uine chance  to  pick  the  next  president,  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy— freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  the  preas— will 
probably  follow. 

What  are  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  this  delicate  situation?  We  have  a 
vital  stake  in  deterring  North  Korea  from 
attacking  the  South,  and  stability  in  the 
South  is  one  element  of  deterrence.  Yet  sta- 
bility is  more  likely  to  be  guaranteed  by  de- 
mocracy than  by  repression,  which  only  in- 
creases popular  resentment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Not  even  the  Korean  opposition  la  asking 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  our  troops  or 
cut  military  aid  pending  the  establishment 
of  democracy.  Much  as  they  want  democra- 
cy, they  also  want  peace.  Both  opposition 
leaders  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam 
recognize  that  our  forces  and  aid  contribute 
to  deterrence. 

What  we  should  do  Is  use  our  influence  to 
make  clear  where  the  United  States  govern- 
ment—both the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress—stands on  Korea's  political  evolution. 
It  is  not  our  place  to  express  a  preference 
for  direct  or  indirect  elections,  much  less  to 
favor  one  candidate  over  another.  What  is 
appropriate  is  that  we  state  unequivocally 
our  conviction  that  the  Korean  election 
system  be  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
choice  for  the  next  president  reflects  the 
wishes  of  the  Korean  people. 

American  interest  would  best  be  served, 
and  a  political  disaster  in  Korea  avoided,  by 
a  compromise  in  which  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  give  up  some  of 
what  they  seek  for  the  sake  of  progress  and 
stability.  The  key  is  an  agreement  on  an 
election  framework— direct  or  Indirect— In 
which  both  sides  have  confidence  that  the 
will  of  the  people  will  be  respected,  and  that 
whoever  wins  will  respect  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  the  loser.  If  that  confidence  exists, 
procedure  formulas  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
devise. 

For  a  compromise  to  have  a  chance,  the 
two  sides  must  begin  talking  to  each  other 
at  the  highest  level.  Even  if  a  direct  dia- 
logue is  not  Initially  feasible,  there  are  po- 
tential intermediaries,  such  as  the  Catholic 
Church  or  the  U.S.  embassy. 

Like  the  Philippines.  South  Korea  is  an 
example  of  a  country  where  we  can  more  ef- 
fectively protect  our  strategic  interests  by 
promoting  our  political  values. 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  LET 
THEM  OO 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  representatives 
of  the  modem  day  story  of  Passover. 
The  Meimans,  like  the  Jews  who  were 
slaves  to  Pharaoh,  are  being  held  cap- 
tive against  their  will  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Meimans  applied  to  emigrate  to 
the  land  of  their  ancestors,  Israel.  The 
Soviets  allow  Armenians  to  live  in  Ar- 
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and  Melvln  Miller  of  Brooklyn,  chairman  of 
the  Codes  Committee. 
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menia,  Lithuanians  to  live  in  Lithua- 
nia. Why  don't  they  allow  Jews  to  live 
in  their  homeland— Israel? 

Inna  is  cancer-ridden  and  desperate- 
ly needs  treatment  available  to  her  in 
the  West.  Naum  is  an  elderly  man  who 
has  been  through  10  years  of  torment, 
threats,  and  harassment  by  the  Soviet 
Govenjment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow 
the  Meimans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


WALTER  M.  McMURTRY,  JR., 
RETIRES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  19 
years  of  dedicated  service,  Walter  M. 
McMurtry,  Jr.,  is  retiring  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Inner  City  Business 
Improvement  Porum  in  Detroit  today. 

Walt  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
ICBIP.  He  served  as  executive  director 
from  1967-71,  and  as  president  since 
1971.  Under  his  leadership  ICBIP  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  minori- 
ty business  development  corporations 
in  the  United  States. 

ICBIP,  a  community-based  organiza- 
tion, was  founded  after  Detroit's  1967 
civil  disorders  to  provide  financial, 
managerial,  and  technical  assistance 
to  minority  businesses  and  business- 
persons.  It  also  assists  majority  com- 
panies by  providing  information  and 
contact  with  minority  suppliers. 

Under  Walt's  leadership,  ICBIP  has 
given  assistance  to  more  than  3,200 
minority  businesses,  secured  loans  to- 
taling more  than  $63  million,  helped 
institute  corporate  and  governmental 
minority  business  purchasing  pro- 
grams, and  been  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  other  leading  organiza- 
tions involved  in  minority  economic 
development. 

A  director  of  several  venture  capital 
firms  and  private  companies,  Walt 
McMurtry  has  served  on  numerous 
Pederal.  State,  and  city  commissions. 
He  was  a  commissioner  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  Black  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  from 
1968-70.  and  a  member  of  the  SBA's 
National  Advisory  Council  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporations  in 
1977. 

Walt  has  willingly  given  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  the  Boys  Scouts  of 
America,  the  NAACP,  the  Detroit 
Urban  League,  Lewis  Business  College, 
the  Hispanic  Business  Alliance,  and 
countless  other  organizations  and  as- 
sociations. His  leadership  and  partici- 
pation within  the  community  have 
made  a  difference.  His  expertise  and 
example  have  guided  educators  and 
entrepreneurs.  His  dedication  has  been 
the  driving  force  that  has  made  many 
dreams  realities. 

I  congratulate  Walt  McMurtry  on 
this  happy  occasion.* 


ALBANY  LOSES  A  GOOD  MAN 
AND  TRUE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
New  York,  the  city  of  Albany  is  the 
seat  of  government.  In  some  times,  it 
has  been  a  place  of  beginnings  for 
Governors  and  for  Presidents.  It  is 
there  that  H.H.  Richardson's  grand 
capitol  looms  high  over  the  Hudson, 
and  a  few  block  away,  on  Eagle  Street, 
that  men  like  Grover  Cleveland.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Averell 
Harriman.  and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
have  lived  and  governed  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Por  those  men  and  for  some  others 
who  came  before  and  after  them,  gov- 
ernment was  more  than  politics;  it  was 
an  art,  an  honorable  and  often  noble 
pursuit. 

The  speaker  of  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  Stanley  Pink,  is  such  a  man. 
He  has  served  in  the  legislature  with 
unequaled  strength  and  distinction  for 
nearly  two  decades,  and  is  widely  cred- 
ited for  forming,  out  of  a  fractured 
party  in  his  chamber,  a  cohesive  and 
productive  majority. 

The  speaker  has  not  let  ambition 
interfere  with  his  work.  Stanley  Pink 
has  not  used  Albany  as  a  springboard 
to  higher  office;  he  has  instead  used 
the  great  influence  a  speaker  can  have 
for  the  good  of  his  State  and  his 
people.  And  they  have  respected  him— 
and  reelected  him  for  it. 

Last  week  at  the  capitol.  the  Speak- 
er aimounced  he  would  not  run  again. 
He  will  dedicate  his  time  and  consider- 
able talents  now  to  the  practice  of  law. 
This,  of  course,  is  his  right,  or  more 
precisely  his  due.  But  for  his  col- 
leagues in  Albany,  and  for  all  who 
know  Stanley  Pink  and  his  work,  we 
cannot  help  but  wish  he  might  have 
stayed. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed Speaker  Pink's  announcement, 
the  press  spoke  with  one  voice  about 
his  time  in  the  assembly  and  his  de- 
parture from  government.  As  part  of 
the  tribute  I  mean  to  pay  him  today,  I 
ask  that  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Newsday,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  the  New  York  Post  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today,  and  in 
doing  so.  salute  suid  send  my  personal 
thanks  and  good  wishes  to  Stanley 
Pink.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  15. 1986] 
Albany  Loses  a  Good  Man 

Speaker  Stanley  Pinks  decision  to  leave 
the  Legislature  is  a  stiuining  blow  to  New 
York  State's  government.  An  energetic, 
voluble,  determined  man  who  played  to  win 
every  point.  Mr.  Pink  has  since  1979  man- 
aged to  forge  the  individualistic  members  of 
the  Democratic  Assembly  majority  into  a 
unified  political  force. 


Aside  from  his  vigor  and  personality.  Mr. 
Fink  succeeded  as  legislator  and  negotiator 
with  the  Republican  Senate  leadership  and 
Governors  Carey  and  Cuomo  for  a  reason 
unusual  in  Albany.  He  is  directed  by  a  con- 
sistent philosophy  of  government.  He  be- 
lieves that  organs  of  government  should  not 
take  from  the  body  politic  the  powers  to 
make  decisions  directly,  whether  as  jurors, 
electors  of  judges  or  voters  in  referendums. 
In  his  view,  government  exists  to  provide 
services  and  protections  that  the  people 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  His  realism 
tells  him  that  no  government  can  accom- 
plish what  it  should  without  an  active,  inno- 
vative economy  to  create  wealth. 

That  so  talented  a  leader  now  decides  to 
relinquish  public  office  sends  a  signal.  In 
the  present  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  con- 
tempt, pride  in  government  service  turns 
sour,  but  that  alone  probably  would  not 
have  motivated  Mr.  Pink  to  leave.  A  more 
daunting  discouragement  might  be  how 
hard  it  is  to  run  for  higher  office— because 
campaigning  for  it  cost  so  much.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  replacement  for  Stanley 
Fink;  it  will  be  even  harder  to  make  the 
changes  that  might  have  kept  him  in  the 
high  office  he  has  filled  so  well. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  May  15. 1986] 

Fink  Won't  Seek  Reelection 

(By  Adam  Nagoumey  and  Frank  Lombardi) 

Stanley  Fink,  the  powerful  speaker  of  the 
state  Assembly,  announced  yesterday  he 
will  not  seek  reelection  In  November. 

"It  is  my  inner  sense  that  the  time  has 
come  to  move  on  to  new  challenges,"  said 
Fink,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat,  explaining  his 
decision  to  give  up  one  of  the  most  coveted 
positions  in  state  government. 

Por  several  weeks.  Fink.  50.  had  been  hint- 
ing that  he  might  bow  out  of  politics  and 
public  life  to  devote  more  time  to  his  family 
and  pursue  a  lucrative  private  law  practice. 

The  speaker  is  the  leader  of  the  150- 
member  Assembly,  which  is  now  controlled 
by  Democrats  by  a  94  to  56  margin  over  Re- 
publicans. Fink,  who  has  held  the  post  since 
1979.  often  has  been  as  infuential  in  the 
adoption  of  state  laws  and  the  budget  as 
Gov.  Cuomo,  also  a  Democrat,  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Warren  Anderson  (R-Bing- 
hamton). 

An  Albany  fixture  since  the  mid-1960s. 
Fink  was  first  elected  to  his  Canarsie  seat  in 
1968.  Before  that  he  was  an  Assembly  staff- 
er. He  rose  rapidly  in  power  and  seniority  by 
winning  reelection  every  two  years  and  by 
forming  close  ties  with  such  mentors  as 
Stanley  Steingut.  whom  Fink  succeeded  as 
speaker  seven  years  ago.  Steingut,  another 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  was  deposed  as  speaker 
when  he  lost  reelection. 

The  last  speaker  to  give  up  his  post  on  his 
own  was  Anthony  Travia.  also  a  Brooklyn 
Democrat,  who  resigned  in  1968  to  become  a 
judge. 

Fink's  successor  won't  be  chosen  until 
January,  after  the  November  election,  when 
all  Assembly  seats  are  up  for  election.  But 
the  maneuvering  for  his  post— which  pays 
$43,000  plus  a  $30,000  "lulu"— has  already 
begun. 

FOUR  candidates 

The  four  acknowledged  front-nmners  are: 
Daniel  Walsh,  the  current  majority  leader, 
who  is  from  upstate  Olean;  Arthur  Kremer, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, from  Long  Beach,  L.I.;  Alan  Hevesi, 
the  deputy  majority  leader,  from  Queens, 


and  Melvin  Miller  of  Brooklyn,  chairman  of 
the  Codes  Committee. 

Fink  said  that  he  intended  to  stay  out  of 
the  succession  battle  becaiise  he  didn't  want 
to  rule  "with  a  hand  from  the  grave." 

He  did  not  rule  out  returning  to  public  life 
in  the  future.  Fink  has  long  been  interested 
in  running  for  governor. 

"I'm  leaving  open  the  door,"  he  laughing- 
ly told  reporters  after  walking  unannounced 
into  the  State  House  press  room  and 
making  his  announcement. 

Earlier,  Fink  had  notified  Cuomo  of  his 
decision,  as  well  as  his  Assembly  colleagues 
and  Anderson. 

Confidants  said  Fink  had  grown  "tired"  of 
his  legislative  duties  and  having  to  divide 
his  time  between  Brooklyn  and  Albany  for 
more  than  six  months  a  year. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Fink  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Manhattan-based  law  firm 
of  Bower  and  Gardner,  which  specializes  In 
defending  doctors  in  medical  malpractice 
suits. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  May  IS.  1986] 

Stanley  Fink:  New  Mountains  to  Climb 

Assembly  Speaker  Stanley  Fink,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Democrats  In  New  York 
State,  is  calling  it  quits. 

"It's  time  to  move  on  to  new  challenges 
...  to  climb  some  new  mountains,"  says 
Fink. 

Principled  and  productive.  Fink  leaves  the 
Assembly  better  than  he  found  It— more 
contentious,  perhaps,  but  more  open  and 
generally  more  responsive. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  sat  in  the 
back  rows  [of  the  Assembly]  and  I  wondered 
about  people  who  stayed  to  a  point  where 
many  people  thought  they  should  not  have 
stayed, "  says  Fink.  "I  vowed  then  I  would 
never  permit  that  to  happen  to  me." 

The  Speaker  Is  less  than  generous  to  him- 
self. He  leaves  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  influence.  He  will  be  missed.  ~ 

[From  Newsday.  (Long  Island.  NY).  May  18. 

1986] 

A  Speaker  Whose  Voice  Will  Echo  in 

Albany 

If  tradition  Is  any  guide.  Assemb.  Melvtn 
Miller  (D-Brooklyn)  Is  a  shoo-In  to  succeed 
Stanley  Fink  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Every  Democratic  speaker  in  the  past  50 
years— with  one  brief  exception— has  been 
from  Brooklyn. 

But  whether  the  new  speaker  turns  out  to 
be  Miller  or  one  of  the  other  likely  candi- 
dates—Arthur J.  Kremer  (D-Long  Beach), 
Alan  Hevesi  (D-Forest  Hills)  and  Daniel 
Walsh  (D-Frankllnvllle)— or  some  dark 
horse,  the  outspoken,  sometimes  gruff  Fink 
will  be  a  tough  act  to  follow. 

Fink  announced  last  week  that  he  would 
not  seek  re-election  to  the  Legislature  this 
year.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly since  1968  and  Its  speaker  since  1979.  In 
that  capacity,  he  has  been— along  with  the 
governor  and  the  Senate  majority  leader- 
one  of  the  three  most  powerful  people  In 
Albany. 

It  was  a  measure  of  his  success  as  a  legis- 
lative leader  that  both  his  political  allies 
and  his  opponents  expressed  their  regret  at 
his  decision  to  abandon  politics  and  go  Into 
private  law  practice. 

"It's  a  huge,  huge  loss."  said  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo,  with  whom  Fink  didn't  always  agree 
but  with  whom  he  worked  closely.  "I  believe 
he  win  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  As- 
sembly speakers  in  the  history  of  that 
proud  legislative  chamber." 


Fink  combined  several  rare  political  tal- 
ents that  made  him  a  remarkable  legislative 
leader.  Not  the  least  of  these  were  his  suc- 
cess in  transforming  the  Assembly's  histori- 
cally fractious  Democratic  majority  into  a 
coherent  political  force  and  his  skill  In  nego- 
tiating from  that  power  base  with  his  Re- 
publican opponents  in  the  State  Senate. 

Fink's  departure  will  leave  an  enormous 
gap  in  state  government.  It  will  not  be  an 
easy  one  to  fill. 

[From  Newsday,  Long  Island,  NY,  May  IS, 

1986] 

Assembly  Speaker  Calls  It  Quits 

(By  Miriam  Pawel) 

Albany.— Stanley  Fink,  the  tough  Brook- 
lyn Democrat  who  has  ruled  the  Assembly 
with  a  skill  and  strength  that  Impressed 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  announced  yes- 
terday he  will  not  seek  re-election. 

The  end  of  Fink's  eight-year  reign  as  As- 
sembly speaker  was  greeted  with  sorrow  and 
even  tears  by  both  Assembly  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  who  learned  the  news  from 
Fink  yesterday  afternoon. 

At  the  sort  of  Impromptu  news  conference 
that  has  been  his  hallmark,  he  said:  "It  Is 
my  inner  sense  the  time  has  come  to  move 
on  to  new  challenges,  hopefully  climb  some 
new  mountains  and  do  some  things  that  I 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  do  hereto- 
fore .  .  .  For  a  democracy  to  flourish,  there 
has  to  be  a  constant  Influx  of  new  ideas, 
new  enthusiasm  and  new  leadership.  For 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  that  time 
has  come." 

Fink,  50.  joined  the  Manhattan  law  firm 
of  Bower  and  Gardner  In  1983  and  said  he 
plans  to  practice  law.  He  was  first  elected  to 
the  Assembly  In  1968  and  has  been  the  long- 
est-tenured Democratic  speaker. 

Even  as  they  were  eulogizing  Fink's  suc- 
cesses, his  colleagues  and  staff  began  dis- 
cussing the  succession  battle  touched  off  by 
the  news. 

Two  senior  members,  Daniel  Walsh  (D- 
FranklinvlUe)  and  Melvin  Miller  (D-Brook- 
lyn), said  they  will  seek  the  Job:  Alan  Hevesi 
(D-Forest  Hills)  and  Arthur  J.  Kremer  (D- 
Long  Beach)  are  also  considered  likely  con- 
tenders. 

Democrats  said  Fink  made  the  announce- 
ment to  the  legislators  matter-of-factly, 
turning  away  from  his  colleagues  for  a 
minute  once  or  twice  to  regain  his  compo- 
sure. "It  was  so  low-key  you  wanted  to  cry." 
said  Miller. 

While  most  Assembly  leaders  said  Fink's 
announcement  would  have  little  impact  on 
the  session's  unfinished  agenda,  others  said 
the  Impending  succession  battle  could 
create  chaos. 

"It  will  add  confusion  to  our  activities  be- 
cause about  five  or  six  people  are  pressing 
their  positions,  trying  to  become  speaker." 
said  Assemb.  John  Cochrane  (R- 
Brlghtwaters).  whose  Republican  confer- 
ence gave  Fink  two  standing  ovations. 

Fink  warned  the  Democrats  by  telling  a 
story  about  a  fishing  trip  last  weekend:  his 
friend,  having  chased  away  all  but  one  duck 
from  the  rowboat,  tried  to  shoo  away  the 
last  stray,  which  turned  out  to  be  lame.  The 
duck  bit  him  on  the  finger,  proving.  Fink 
said,  that  lame  ducks  can  still  bite. 

Democrats  said  they  were  also  concerned 
that  a  bitter  scramble  for  the  leadership 
could  damage  their  93-56  edge  in  the  Assem- 
bly. 

In  what  some  Interpreted  as  a  warning 
against  Interference  from  county  leaders  or 
the  governor,  Fink  said  the  decision  about  a 
new  speaker  should  be  made  only  be  Demo- 


cratic legislators.  There  is  no  set  procedure 
for  selecting  a  speaker,  but  the  majority 
party  is  expected  to  make  a  choice  behind 
closed  doors  after  the  November  elections 
that  wiU  be  i^tlfied  by  the  whole  house  In 
January. 

Staff  members  who  must  negotiate  with 
the  Assembly  expressed  concern  that  lobby- 
ists and  special  Interest  groups  would  press 
particularly  hard  on  the  likely  speaker  can- 
didates, making  agreements  more  difficult. 
"There  have  already  been  some  overly  sensi- 
tive reactions  to  things  by  as-yet-unan- 
nounced contenders."  said  Assemb.  Alexan- 
der Grannls  (  D-Manhattan).  "I  think  you 
will  see  more  of  that." 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  and  other  legislative 
leaders  praised  Fink  and  said  his  departure 
was  a  loss  for  the  state.  "He  is  smart, 
candid,  competent,  has  g<x>d  Instincts,  good. 
Judgment  and  good  values,"  Cuomo  said. 

During  Fink's  tenure,  the  Legislature 
became  a  more  professional  Independent 
and  stronger  branch  of  government.  He 
often  championed  progressive  causes,  such 
as  programs  for  the  poor,  education  Initia- 
tives and  mass  transit  aid. 

"The  bottom  line  was  I  was  their  leader, 
and  together  we  did  a  lot  of  things  that 
made  peoples'  lives  better."  Fink  said. 

Fink  said  he  would  remain  neutral  In  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Each  of  the  leading 
contenders  has  drawbacks— Walsh  and 
Kremer  are  from  outside  New  York  City, 
home  of  56  of  the  93  Democrats:  Hevesi. 
whose  Queens  base  once  would  have  been 
an  advantage,  may  now  be  stigmatized  by 
the  recent  parking  bureau  scandals:  and 
Miller's  Brooklyn  base  may  hurt  him 
coming  after  two  previous  Brooklyn  speak- 
ers, Fink  and  Stanley  Steingut. 

Aside  from  geographical  concerns,  some 
members  and  staff  say  Hevesi  has  a  relative- 
ly weak  staff.  Miller  has  been  aloof  from 
the  day-to-day  process.  Kremer  has  a  small 
home  base,  and  Walsh  has  certain  positions 
that  are  at  odds  with  most  of  the  Democrat- 
ic conference. 

The  battle  will  be  a  long  one,  and  other 
lawmakers  may  emerge  as  compromise  can- 
didates. "Anyone  who's  counting  noses  at 
this  point  In  time  is  not  doing  themselves 
Justice, "  Walsh  said. 

Fink  said  he  had  no  on  reason  for  leaving, 
and  that  that  was  preferable.  "It's  nice  to 
leave  while  the  party  Is  still  going  on."  he 
said.  "And  I  don't  mean  political  party." 

SAD  day  in  the  capitol 

Albany— In  the  ornate  parlor  outside  the 
speaker's  office  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was 
sort  of  like  a  wake  and  sort  of  like  a  gradua- 
tion. 

Legislators  and  staff  trickled  In.  hugging 
one  another,  hugging  Stanley  Fink,  paying 
respects.  One  staff  member  bought  flowers, 
and  one  Assembly  staffer  complained  that 
people  were  treating  him  as  If  he  had  had  a 
death  in  the  family. 

"Everybody  heard  the  rumors,  but  very 
few  people  thought  this  day  would  really 
come."  said  Assemb.  Patrick  Halpin  (D-Lin- 
denhurst),  after  Fink  told  his  colleagues  he 
would  not  run  for  re-election. 

The  sadness  and  nostalgia  were  pervasive, 
even  among  those  who  thought  they  knew 
the  decision  had  been  made  weeks  ago.  even 
among  those  who  stand  to  gain  politically 
from  Fink's  departure. 

Said  Fink:  "I  concluded  a  while  ago  that 
this  was  what  I  was  going  to  do  ...  I  made 
up  my  mind  .  .  .  the  delay  was  making  up 
one's  heart.  That's  not  always  easy  to  do." 
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Friends,  political  allies  and  staff  who  have 
worked  with  the  gruff  Brooklyn  Democrat 
over  his  18  years  in  the  Assembly  gravitated 
to  his  office.  They  reminisced  about  experi- 
ences that  spanned  his  reign— the  time 
Fink,  newly  elected  speaker,  charmed  an 
irascible  Syracuse  publisher,  the  time,  this 
week,  when  he  played  a  practical  joke  on 
Sen.  Howard  Babbush  (D-Brooklyn),  whose 
district  overlaps  his  own,  by  telling  Babbush 
he'd  decided  to  forgo  his  Assembly  seat  to 
run  for  the  State  Senate— in  Babbush's  dis- 
trict. 

Two  legislative  staff  members  close  to 
Fink  pondered  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"sad"  and  the  appropriateness  of  being  sad 
when  the  speaker  seemed  perfectly  happy. 
Everyone  talked  about  possible  successors 
and  shakeups.  And  government  junkies  re- 
flected on  Fink's  expertise  and  the  number 
of  times  he  had  been  able  to  change  events 
by  framing  a  question  in  a  particular  way  or 
pushing  hard  on  an  issue. 

Fink,  whose  decision  had  been  expected 
for  weeks,  seemed  relieved  at  having  the 
ordeal  over  with  as  he  roamed  about,  a 
package  of  Rolaids  in  his  pocket.  As  legisla- 
tors paid  their  respects,  he  engaged  in  his 
customary  banter.  Watching  reporters  inter- 
view one  of  the  leading  contenders  to  re- 
place him.  Pink  said:  "Ah,  I  remember  when 
they  used  to  crowd  around  my  desk." 

Fink  was  nostalgic,  too.  "The  thought  of 
not  being  with  these  people  in  a  common 
cause  to  serve  the  people  of  this  state  is 
something  which,  to  be  honest  is  a  little 
scary,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  at  that  stage 
where  I  think  it's  the  right  thing  for  me  to 
do."« 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  140  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  140  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  (TNTIL  1 1  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  21, 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Hawkins,  Cranston, 
Proxmire,  Kerry,  Bumpers,  Leahy, 
and  Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  just  identified,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  following  the  special  orders 
just  identified  the  Senate  could  be 
asked  to  turn  to  any  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive calendar  item  that  can  be 
cleared  for  action  and  possibly  the 
veto  message  to  accompany  the  Saudi 
arms  sale. 

X  am  also  advised  that  the  Safe 
Water  Act  conference  report  could 
well  require  a  roUcall  vote  and,  as  I 
have  indicated,  there  is  some  hope 
that  we  make  some  progress  tomorrow 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

So  I  guess  the  message  would  be 
that  there  will  be  roUcall  votes  tomor- 
row. I  am  not  certain  how  long  we  will 
be  in  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  get  to  the 
supplemental,  I  would  assume  we 
would  be  out  fairly  early  in  the 
evening. 

ARMS  SALE  VETO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Should  the  President 
elect  to  veto  the  arms  sale  resolution, 
which  I  hope  he  will  not  do,  if  this 
occurs  is  it  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  move  for  a 
quick  vote  on  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader,  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  at  this  point  enlighten 
us  further  as  to  what  the  indications 
from  the  White  House  may  be  at  this 
point,  whether  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  such  a  veto  will  occur  this 
evening  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  White  House  I  guess  about 
1%  hours  ago.  I  was  not  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  will  do  it  to- 
night or  tomorrow.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  at  the  request  of  the 
Saudi  Ambassador  there  be  a  modifi- 
cation to  remove  the  Stingers  from 
the  package.  But  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed,  I  would 
assume  either  late  this  evening  or 
early  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  Senators  should  be 
on  notice.  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  at- 
tempt to  put  words  in  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  mouth. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  should  be  on 
notice.  It  will  be  an  important  point.  I 
think  some  Senators  wish  to  be  noti- 
fied if  they  do  it  tonight,  and  I  prom- 
ised them  I  will  do  that.  We  are  not 
trying  to  surprise  anyone.  All  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  it  is  very  likely— 
not  certain,  but  very  likely— this  vote 
could  come  by,  say,  midaftemoon. 


Mr.  BYRD.  By  midaftemoon  tomor- 
row. Very  well.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  stating  for 
the  record  what  he  envisions  as  a  very 
likely  prospect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  see  it,  the  President 
will  in  all  likelihood  veto  this  resolu- 
tion. It  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
therefore  it  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  for  an  override,  and  the  major- 
ity leader  has  every  intention  if  that 
occurs  of  placing  a  vote  before  the 
Senate  to  override  on  tomorrow.  So 
Senators  should  prepare  their  sched- 
ules accordingly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  not  say  it  is  100 
percent  we  will  do  it,  but  it  is  very 
likely  and  it  would  be  my  advice  to  all 
Senators  if  they  have  an  interest  in 
this  matter  they  should  be  checking  in 
periodically. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Nothing  else. 
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TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  aan.  on  Wednesday,  May  21, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  8 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1986,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  20, 1986: 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Jed  Dean  Christensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement. 

Department  op  Defense 

Michael  P.W.  Stone,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  Judiciary 

Eugene  R.  Sullivan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BE  lieutenant  GENERAL 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Petersen,  Jr.,  511-26- 
1935,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

to  n  LinrrBNART  onnitAL 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Phillips,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

in  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title   10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

TO  BB  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  E.  Kirksey,  379-26- 
5649/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BE  VICE  ADMIRAL 

Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter,  305-32- 
0503/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 


section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  positton  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

TO  BB  UBCTBRAMT  OBNBXAL 

Maj.  Oen.  Clyde  D.  Dean,  429-54-054,  U.8. 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Archie  D.  Barnes.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
Maj.  Paul  Rebek.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  24,  1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Pedro  R. 
Cruz-Jimenez,  and  ending  John  W.  Hofman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conorbssiohal 
Record  on  May  12. 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Warren 
'L.  Oriffin,  Jr.,  and  ending  Frank  L.  Smith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  12, 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Joseph  M.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
Maj.  Susan  J.  Troyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  CoRORBasioRAL  Rbcoko 
on  May  12.  1986. 

Inthb  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Philip  J. 
Blondi.  and  ending  Claude  K.  Smith,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Comobbbbiomal  Rbcoro 
on  April  28, 1986. 

In  tmb  Mabikb  Cobpb 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Capt.  Timo- 
thy W.  Foley,  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  25,  1986.  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Rbcobo  on  April  28, 
1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Joseph  P.  Davis,  and  ending  Walter  O. 
McClenney,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  April  25.  1986.  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressioral  Record  of 
April  28.  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Robert  O.  Acosta,  and  ending  Oover  L. 
Wright,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  12. 1986. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
James  P.  Cassidy,  director  of  World 
Catholic  Health  and  Hospitals,  Catho- 
lic Charities,  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  brought  us 
together  in  this  Nation,  out  of  many 
races  and  religious  persuasions,  we 
humbly  ask  Your  blessings  upon  all  as- 
sembled here  and  pour  down  upon 
them  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

Grant  us  the  vision  to  see  Your  will 
in  all  things  and  grant  us  the  courage 
to  follow  it.  May  we  always  be  aware 
of  the  dignity  of  every  human  being 
that  we  serve.  Grant  us  peace  and  har- 
mony and  may  we,  by  our  actions,  pro- 
claim to  one  another  and  to  all  cre- 
ation that  we  live  in  Your  glory  and 
trust. 

We  pray  especially  for  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  particularly,  for  the  Cuban 
people,  that  they  may  grow  in  the 
freedom  which  they  are  celebrating 
this  day. 

O  Lord,  we  humbly  ask  for  Your 
strength  to  fulfill  our  destiny  with 
competent,  courageous  leadership  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country  and  all 
humankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  215,  nays 
99,  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
116,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  1291 

■yEAS-215 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews               Anthony 
Annunzio              Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bia«Ki 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamanle 

Carper 

Carr 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Craig 

Crockett 

I>aniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Pish 

Plorio 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 


Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 


Green 

Guarini 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

LaPalce 

Lantos    ' 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

NAYS— 99 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Packard 

Panetta 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PutmU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wylie 


Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Pawell 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendjnent  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  retirement 


system  for  new  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  863.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  1848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  esUbllsh 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
limit  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  in 
any  fiscal  year  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
franked  mail. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k,  title 
22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
sonended,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Simpson 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  Meeting  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  99th  Congress  to  be  held  in  Col- 
orado Springs.  CO,  May  29  to  June  2. 
1986. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


STEVEN  McKENNA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1598) 
for  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


TEHRAN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
173)  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of 
the  Tehran  American  School  for 
S13  333.94. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tehran  American 
School  Claim  Act  of  198S". 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  be,  and  he  hereby  Is.  author- 
ized and  directed  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School  for 
$13,333.94,  which  amount  constitutes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  three  motor  vehicles 
arranged  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Tehran,  Iran,  In  1979.  There  Is  hereby  ap- 
propriated from  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
claim. 


KENNETH  DAVID  FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2505) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  David  Frank- 
lin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3505 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatixies   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION   1.  WAIVER  OK  EMPM>YEE  STATUS   RE- 
qUIREMENT    AND   TIME    LIMITATION 
POR  CLAIMING   DISABILITY   RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS. 

(a)  Waiver  or  Employee  Status  Require- 
ment.—Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
section  8334(d)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  status  as  an  employee. 
Kenneth  David  Franklin  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  or  his  spouse,  may  make  a  deposit 
under  such  section. 

(b)  Waiver  or  Time  Limitatioh.— Not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  of  section 
8337(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  on 
filing  8  claim  for  disability  retirement  bene- 
fits. Kenneth  David  Franklin  shall  be  enti- 
tled, after  making  the  deposit  allowed  in 
subsection  (a),  to  receive  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  such  title  based  on  the  claim  re- 
ferred to  In  the  decision  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  numbered 
AT831L8410231,  dated  April  20.  1984.  and 
the  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  numbered  AT083 184 10232.  dated 
April  20.  1984. 

SEC.  :.  COMPITATION  OP  BENEFITS. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  deposit  allowed  In  sec- 
tion Ka),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  cerilfy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  disability  retirement  pay- 
ments that  Kenneth  David  Franklin  would 
have  received  if  he  had  been  receiving  such 
payments  for  the  period  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1980.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
first  disability  retirement  payment  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  such  amount,  and  interest  on  such 
amount  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent,  com- 
pounded annually,  to  Kenneth  David 
Franklin  from  funds  contained  In  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SEtTION  I.  WAIVER  OK  BMPI.()YEK  HTATIH  RK. 
Ml'IRGMENT  KOR  DEPCWIT  OK  RETIRE- 
MENT CONTRIBITIONH. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 8334(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  status  as  an  employee,  Kenneth 
David  Franklin  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
or  his  spouse,  may  make  a  deposit  under 
such  section. 

SEC.  t.  WAIVER  OF  TIME  LIMITATION  FOR  CLAIM- 
ING DISABILITY  RETIREMENT  BENE- 


Notwithstanding  the  time  limitation  of 
section  8337(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  on  filing  a  claim  for  disability  retire- 
ment beneflU,  Kenneth  David  Franklin 
may  file  a  claim,  after  making  the  deposit 


allowed  In  section  1,  for  disability  retire- 
ment benefits  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 88  of  such  title. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  Ricoiu). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  wm 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrofsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1027)  for  the  relief  of 
Kenreth  David  Franklin,  and  ask  (or 
its  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8. 1027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  I.  WAIVER  OF  EMPLOYEE  HTATttS  Kt- 
qUIREMKNT  AND  TIME  LIMITATION 
FOR  CLAIMING  DISABILITY  RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS. 

(a)  Waiver  or  Employee  Status  Require- 
KENT.— Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of 
section  8334(d)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  status  ss  an  employee. 
Kenneth  David  Franklin  of  Raleigh.  North 
Carolina,  or  his  spouse,  may  make  a  deposit 
under  such  section. 

(b)  Waiver  or  Time  Limitatioh.- Not- 
withstanding the  time  limitation  of  section 
8337(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  on 
filing  a  claim  for  disability  retirement  bene- 
flU. Kenneth  David  Franklin  shall  be  enti- 
tled, after  making  the  deposit  allowed  In 
subsection  (a),  to  receive  disability  retire- 
ment beneflU  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  such  title  based  on  the  claim  re- 
ferred to  In  the  decision  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  numbered 
AT831L8410231.  dated  April  20,  1984.  and 
the  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  numbered  AT08318410232.  dated 
April  20, 1984. 

SEC.  t.  COMPITATION  OF  BENEFITS, 

Upon  receipt  of  the  deposit  allowed  In  sec- 
tion Ka),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  disability  retirement  pay- 
menU  that  Kenneth  David  Franklin  would 
have  received  If  he  had  been  receiving  such 
paymenU  for  the  period  beginning  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1980.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
first  disability  retirement  payment  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  such  amount,  and  Interest  on  such 
amount  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent,  com- 
pounded   annually,     to    Kenneth    David 
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Franklin  from  funds  contained  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOUCHER 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Boucher  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1027, 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R. 
2505  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2505)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RAY  A.  BONNEY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  1291) 
for  the  relief  of  Ray  A.  Bonney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 1291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ray 
A.  Bonney  (Social  Security  Number  009-34- 
3522)  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  is  relieved  of 
liability  for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $16,890.98  plus  accrued  inter- 
est, which  represents  the  amount  that  Mr. 
Bonney  is  indebted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  payments  received  for  travel 
and  relocation  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
good  faith  reliance  on  the  assurances  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  such  expenses 
were  authorized  as  a  Government  expense 
arising  from  his  relocation  from  Pequan- 
nock.  New  Jersey,  to  Saint  Louis.  Missouri, 
to  accept  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TRADE  LAW 
REFORM 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally, 
today,  the  House  will  consider  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
trade  law  reform  in  decades.  If  passed 
and  enacted  into  law,  it  will  make 
America  more  competitive  in  world 
trade— not  by  erecting  barriers,  but  by 
unshackling  American  firms  from 
unfair  foreign  practices.  It  will  give 
American  workers  a  square  deal.  For 
several  years,  we  in  Congress  have 
been  sounding  the  alarm  on  the  glut 
of  imports  on  our  shores,  and  Ameri- 
ca's declining  competitive  status.  For  6 
years  now,  the  President  has  tried  to 
talk  the  problem  away,  first  with  a 
meaningless  trade  initiative,  then  with 
temporary  intervention  in  the  curren- 
cy market.  It  hasn't  worked. 


Let  history  record,  it  was  President 
Reagan  who  sat  back  and  watched 
America  rack  up  its  largest  trade  defi- 
cit ever.  It  is  President  Reagan  who 
threatens  veto  as  America  continues  to 
lose  25,000  more  manufacturing  jobs 
each  month.  It  is  President  Reagan 
who  holds  the  reins  of  power  and  yet 
let  America  become  a  net  debtor 
nation  last  year  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  I. 

From  the  Industrial  heartland  of  the 
Midwest  to  the  high  tech  centers  on 
both  coasts,  from  the  breadbasket  of 
the  Great  Plains  to  the  textile  commu- 
nities of  the  South,  from  the  timber 
areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
energy  centers  in  the  Southwest, 
America  is  asking  us  to  stand  up.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  vital  trade 
legislation  for  jobs  here  at  home,  and 
our  way  of  life. 


TRADE  BILL  IS  A   'SHIN-KICKER  " 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  begin 
consideration  of  omnibus  trade  legisla- 
tion bom  out  of  frustration  over  trade 
deficits.  Its  sponsors  euphemistically 
call  it  a  bill,  "To  Enhance  the  Com- 
petitiveness of  American  Industry."  It 
is  hardly  that. 

As  it  is  currently  written,  this  bill 
will  do  more  to  injure  Americans  farm- 
ers, retailers,  and  consumers  than  it 
could  possibly  do  to  help  industries 
facing  unfair  import  competition.  An 
impressive  group  of  US  industries,  in- 
cluding the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  have 
banded  together  to  fight  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Recent  administration  actions  prove 
that  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  our 
trade  laws  is  possible,  but  this  bill  goes 
beyond  any  fine  tuning  of  trade  laws 
and  becomes  in  the  words  of  the 
Washington  Post  a,  "shin-kicker." 

Two  particularly  pernicious  sections 
of  the  bill  strike  hard  at  some  of 
American  agriculture's  best  customers. 
In  1985,  Japan,  Taiwan,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  the  Lesser  Developed  Coun- 
tries combined  brought  73  percent  of 
U.S.  farm  exports,  over  21  billion,  dol- 
lars worth.  Tomorrow,  our  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Crane,  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  remove  those  sections  most  dan- 
gerous to  American  agriculture.  Any 
Member  of  this  House  with  any  agri- 
cultural constituency  at  all  can  have 
no  choice  but  to  support  the  Crane 
amendment. 


TRADE  BILL  IS  FIRST  STEP  IN 
PUTTING  AMERICA  BACK  TO 
WORK 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  you 
come  face  to  face  with  the  grim 
human  casualties  of  our  failed  trade 
policy,  if  you  meet  the  bankrupt  farm- 
ers, the  unemployed  workers,  and 
those  who  wonder  how  many  times 
this  economy  is  going  to  kill  them 
before  they  really  die,  then  the  trade 
debate  takes  on  a  heartbeat  and  a 
soul. 

President  Reagan  criticizes  our  trade 
bill  as  excessive.  If  the  President  and 
his  loyalists  on  the  floor  today  stared 
into  the  eyes  of  the  victims  of  this 
trade  deficit,  as  so  many  of  us  have, 
they  would  marvel  at  the  restraint  in 
this  legislation. 

Make  no  mistake,  when  once  proud 
families  of  our  farmers  and  workers 
live  with  the  cruelty  of  this  ruthless 
economy,  they  do  not  join  the  Presi- 
dent is  prescribing  moderation  as  a 
cure. 

H.R.  4800  is  a  measured,  critical  first 
step  toward  fair  trade.  In  a  city  domi- 
nated by  apologetic  economists,  this 
bill  is  a  bulldog  in  a  room  full  of 
cocker  spaniels. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  more 
pregnant  than  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Stand  aside,  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  is  tired  of  hearing  excuses.  We 
are  declaring  today  that  our  Nation 
will  have  a  clear  and  strong  trade 
policy— the  first  step  in  putting  Amer- 
ica back  to  work. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  "POINTS  "  PAID 
IN  MORTGAGE  REFINANCING 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  evidence  that  many 
middle-income  homeowners  are  taking 
it  on  the  chin  as  a  result  of  a  Federal 
agency  ruling. 

Last  week  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  said  to  homeowners  seeking  to 
lower  mortgage  payments  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  more  favorable  interest 
rates:  "Sorry,  we're  not  going  to  help." 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  op- 
erating under  the  assimiption  that 
"points"  paid  to  refinance  a  mortgage 
would  be  tax  deductible  in  the  year  of 
refinancing.  Not  according  to  the  IRS. 

This  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  a 
great  many  people  who  had  already 
refinanced  and  to  an  even  greater 
number  considering  doing  so. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  break  for  home- 
owners attempting  to  get  out  from 
under  onerous  mortgage  interest  rates. 


The  measure  will  allow  a  deduction  for 
"points"  paid  in  refinancing  In  the 
year  in  which  refinancing  is  obtained. 
There  Is  a  question  that  we  have  all 
heard  asked  many  times:  How  do  you 
spell  relief?  The  answer  to  so  many 
middle-income  American  families  is: 
Lower  mortgage  payments.  Let  us  help 
them. 


REPUBUCANS  SHOULD  VOTE 
"YES"  ON  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  debate  today  on  the  omnibus 
trade  bill,  I  am  mystified  as  to  why 
many  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
appear  eager  to  carry  water  for  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  clearly  out  of 
touch  with  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  want  a  tough  trade 
bill.  The  administration  does  not  want 
any  trade  legislation  at  all. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Republican- 
led  Finance  Committee  is  working  on  a 
trade  bill  which  the  administration 
does  not  like  either.  In  fact.  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  does  not 
even  like  the  Republican  substitute  to 
be  offered  here  in  the  House  tomor- 
row. 

Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  any  effort  here 
in  Congress  to  deal  effectively  and 
constructively  with  our  $150  billion 
trade  deficits.  So  why,  I  ask  Republi- 
can colleagues,  should  they  take  the 
heat  for  an  administration— to  quote 
Senator  John  Heinz,  a  good  Republi- 
can—"whose  successes  have  been  at 
best  damage-limiting,  and  whose  fail- 
ures have  been  disastrous  for  many  in- 
dustries." 

I  urge  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
join  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
vote  "yes"  when  the  trade  bill  comes 
up  for  final  passage. 


mestlc  markets  and  jack  up  the  price 
of  their  products  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, but  it  a  depthcharge  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The  next  2  days  on  the  Republican 
desk,  and  I  will  try  to  leave  on  the 
Democratic  desk,  copies  of  the  Textile 
Protection  Act  and  the  Automobile 
Domestic  Content  bill.  I  would  like  to 
have  Members  check  their  votes  on 
those  two  bills  and  at  least  we  might 
have  some  degree  of  consistency  with 
respect  to  final  votes  on  passage  for 
free  trade  and  fair  trade. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
EXPORTER 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the 
world's  largest  exporter,  sending  armu- 
ally  over  $200  billion  worth  of  goods 
abroad.  We  are  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  ag  products,  sending  agricul- 
ture about  $30  billion  worth  of  farm 
commodities  overseas  each  year;  yet 
we  are  going  to  consider  a  bill  today 
and  tomorrow  that  is  going  to  reduce 
trade.  Including  exports,  dramatically. 
That  Is  bad  economics,  and  despite  the 
misplaced  enthusiasm  of  the  majority 
party,  it  is  going  to  be  bad  politics. 

The  American  farmer  depends  on 
exports.  The  production  from  one  out 
of  every  three  acres  he  plants  Is  sold 
abroad.  This  bill  looks  good  for  some 
heavy  Industries  trying  to  protect  do- 


LET  US  REFORM  THE  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  advise  my  colleagues  that  next  week 
I  win  be  Introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect an  Inequity  In  the  fringe  benefit 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  That  act  provided  for  the  tax- 
ation of  some  fringe  benefits  provided 
by  employers  to  employees.  But.  it  ex- 
empted from  taxation  "no-additional- 
cost  services"- that  Is.  fringe  benefits 
provided  to  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies without  "substantial  additional 
cost"  being  Incurred  by  the  employers. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  believe  inad- 
vertently, when  Congress  established 
the  "no-addltlonal-cost  services"  ex- 
emption. It  provided  that  the  tax-free 
service  to  employees  must  be  the  same 
type  of  service  which  is  sold  to  the 
public  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
employer's  business.  So  that  while 
commercial  airlines  and  railroads  can 
offer  employees  and  their  families  tax- 
free  empty  seats,  firms  not  In  the 
transportation  business  but  owning  or 
leasing  aircraft  or  railroad  cars, 
cannot— even  though  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  the  hitchhiking  person  would 
otherwise  be  empty,  the  flight  Is  for 
legitimate  business  purposes  and 
would  have  been  made  whether  or  not 
such  person  was  on  board,  and  the  em- 
ployer Incurs  no  substantial  additional 
cost  In  providing  this  benefit.  Not  only 
Is  this  distinction  Illogical  and  unfair, 
its  enforcement  by  the  IRS  will  actual- 
ly produce  "negative  revenues"- that 
is,  it  will  cost  far  more  to  enforce  than 
It  will  return  In  dollars  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  approving  historic 
changes  in  our  tax  laws.  But  let's  not 
neglect  to  reform  provisions  of  exist- 
ing tax  laws  that  are  currently  unfair 
and  that  will  not  be  corrected  by  the 
tax  bills  currently  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  SANDI- 
NISTAS' CAMPAIGN  TO  SUB- 
VERT THEIR  NEIGHBORS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addreu  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  days,  I  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  further  evi- 
dence of  the  Sandinistas'  continuing 
campaign  to  subvert  their  neighbors. 
The  evidence  uncovered  by  Honduran 
military  forces  has  failed  to  receive  at- 
tention In  the  media,  and  as  psual,  few 
people  hear  about  it. 

One  more  such  Incident  occurred  In 
Honduras  In  March  when  a  cache  of 
arms  located  near  the  Honduras-El 
Salvador  border  was  uncovered.  The 
cache  contained  rocket  grenades  and 
TNT.  The  Honduran  military  also 
learned  of  routes  traveled  by  the  guer- 
rillas between  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua for  transfers  of  weapons  and 
money. 

It  Is  difficult  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Sandlnista  Communists 
in  Nicaragua  will  abide  by  a  written 
agreement  within  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess unless  there  are  substantive  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  verification  (oid  en- 
forcement which  will  prevent  the  San- 
dinistas from  carrying  out  their  cam- 
paign of  support  for  guerrillas  fighting 
their  democratic  neighbors. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
SHOITLD  SPEAK  MORE  FORCE- 
FULLY ON  BEHALF  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  CHILE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
weekend  headline  grabbed  my  atten- 
tion: "Communists  Gain  In  Chile." 

Observers  In  that  troubled  nation 
now  estimate  that  the  Communist 
Party  would  now  capture  20  percent  of 
the  vote  in  a  nationwide  election,  up 
considerably  from  the  last  election 
held  In  that  country.  The  reason,  all 
agree.  Is  the  autocratic,  repressive  rule 
of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the  mili- 
tary ruler  of  Chile.  Here  is  a  classic 
case  where  communism  gains  when  a 
repressive  leader  refuses  to  heed  the 
interests  of  his  own  people;  thus,  he 
endangers  the  entire  hemisphere's  se- 
curity. 

No  week  goes  by  without  reports  of 
Pinochet's  security  forces  quelling 
some  disturbance,  torturing  political 
prisoners,  and  even  snubbing  the 
American  Ambassador's  efforts  to  con- 
vince them  to  democratize  before  the 
1989  trumped-up  election. 

There  Is  a  viable  democratic  alterna- 
tive In  Chile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  speculated 
who  Is  next  after  Marcos  and  Duvaller. 
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who  will  be  thrown  out  by  their  own 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Chile  is  a 
prime  candidate. 

To  avoid  future  bloodshed  and  insta- 
bility, it  is  incumbent  on  the  interna- 
tional community  and  the  United 
States  to  speak  out  more  forcefully  on 
behalf  of  democracy  in  that  country. 


OPENING  OP  CENTER  POR  NEAR 
EASTERN  STUDIES  IN  JERUSA- 
LEM 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  18  months,  my  alma  mater, 
Brigham  Young  University,  has  been 
building  a  Center  for  Near  Eastern 
Studies  in  Jerusalem  adjacent  to  the 
Hebrew  University.  Israel's  longstand- 
ing record  of  keeping  Jerusalem  open 
to  all  faiths  is  highly  commendable. 

Some  religious  groups  here  and  in 
Israel  have  expressed  fears  that  this 
new  center  would  be  used  for  proselyt- 
izing purposes.  However,  their  fears 
are  imfounded.  The  officials  of 
Brigham  Young  University  have 
signed  an  agreement  which  pledges 
that  the  center  will  not  be  used  for 
missionary  activities.  These  agree- 
ments include  the  dismissal  of  employ- 
ees, faculty,  and  students  if  violations 
occur. 

When  in  operation,  the  school  will 
spread  firsthand  knowledge  of  Near 
Eastern  society,  culture,  and  history, 
resulting  in  enriched  understanding 
and  improved  United  States-Israeli 
ties.  The  center  is  soon  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  I  wish  to  thank  the  154 
Members  of  the  House  who  signed  the 
letter  asking  the  Knesset  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  permits  to  use  the 
center  as  intended. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  1875.  MILI- 
TARY CHAPLAINS  FAITH  BAL- 
ANCE ACT 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1875,  the  Military 
Chaplains  Faith  Balance  Act.  This  leg- 
islation provides  for  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  clergy  serving  as  chap- 
lains to  the  members  of  our  military 
community. 

This  is  a  nonpartisan  bill  calling  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  every 
viable  means  to  preserve  a  faith-bal- 
anced Corps  of  Chaplains.  Who  could 
argue  that  our  dedicated  military 
clergy  should  not  continue  to  serve 
the  spiritual  and  religious  needs  of 
those  brave  women  and  men  in  our 
armed  services? 

We  should  simply  ask  ourselves 
whether   we   should   allow   our   fine 


chaplains  to  be  involuntarily  released 
from  the  Chaplain  Corps  because  of 
promotions,  or  should  they  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  military  community.  I  believe 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  worthy  of  our  attention.  I  join 
with  over  150  of  my  colleagues  in 
asking  for  cosponsorship  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ADVANCE  IN 
TAIWAN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Taiwanese  took  a  giant  step 
down  the  road  of  freedom.  After  37 
years  of  strict  one-party  rule  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  civil 
war,  the  Nationalist  government  has 
finally  allowed  opposition  parties  to 
operate  in  Taiwan. 

Reuters  news  agency  reports  that 
government  officials  have  worked  out 
a  compromise  with  opposition  politi- 
cians to  allow  them  to  set  up  perma- 
nent offices  across  the  island.  This  is  a 
major  step  toward  the  full  democrati- 
zation of  Taiwan. 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  believes  it  is  important  to 
praise  countries  that  improve  their 
records  on  human  rights,  as  well  as  to 
criticize  those  that  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Taiwan  is  by  no  means  over. 
The  KMT  government  has  yet  to  end 
the  use  of  martial  law,  but  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  human  rights  struggle 
has  been  taken,  and  we  applaud  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STAFFS  OF  MEM- 
BERS AND  COMMITTEES,  CASU- 
ALTIES OF  GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  casualties  who  are  in  effect 
close  to  home,  the  dedicated  staffs  of 
House  Members  and  committees. 

Gramm-Rudman  and  its  across-the- 
board  cuts  hit  this  institution  and  its 
people  several  months  before  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  felt  it. 

These  were  major  immediate  cuts— 
$40,000  in  most  offices  and  10-12  per- 
cent on  most  conunittees. 

The  human  impact  was  also  inunedi- 
ate— scores  of  people  were  forced  to  be 
let  go. 

The  human  response  for  the  remain- 
ders is  a  remarkable  story  that  might 
well  be  called  the  new  breed  of  public 
servants. 

Scores  of  people  in  both  levels  have 
or    will    be    faced    with    furloughs- 


unpaid  leave  time.  Yet  what  are  many 
of  them  doing— working  anyway,  with- 
out pay,  same  hours,  same  pressures- 
yet  no  pay. 

The  remainder  of  people  on  House 
and  committee  staffs  will  be  faced 
with  pay  cuts  and  certainly  pay 
freezes,  for  the  coming  year. 

These  circumstances  would  cause 
morale  problems  in  most  lines  of  work. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  I  find 
them  as  dedicated  and  professional  as 
ever.  They  do  pride  to  themselves, 
their  Members,  their  committees,  and 
their  Nation. 
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RECOUNT  OF  BALLOTS  IN 
HOUSE  ELECTIONS 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  House  ended  its 
debate  1  year  ago  on  the  Mclntyre- 
McCloskey  election,  we  may  face  the 
same  divisive  issue  again  some  time  in 
the  future  in  another  State.  This  week 
I  will  introduce  a  bill  that  will  prevent 
last  year's  events  from  recurring. 

My  bill  will  require  that  a  recount  of 
ballots  in  a  House  election  be  complet- 
ed not  more  than  6  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  election  involved. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  a 
recount  will  not  delay  the  certification 
of  Members-elect  to  the  House  before 
the  convening  of  a  new  Congress.  It 
would  not  take  effect  until  1988  to 
give  States  time  to  ensure  compliance. 

The  State  of  Indiana  did  not  com- 
plete its  recount  of  the  Mclntsrre- 
McCloskey  election  until  January  22, 
1985,  almost  3  weeks  after  the  House 
voted  to  vacate  the  seat  and  initiate  an 
investigation. 

With  this  very  simple  change,  we 
can  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
avoid  this  involvement  in  the  future, 
while  providing  States  flexibility  for 
compliance.  Most  important,  we  assure 
that  voters  wiU  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  representation  in  the 
House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


WORKERS  AND  FARMERS 
BENEFIT  FROM  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
three  very  important  provisions  for 
workers  and  farmers  in  the  trade  bill 
which  we  will  debate  today  and  tomor- 
row. The  workers'  rights  provision  de- 
fines it  as  an  unreasonable  trade  prac- 
tice for  a  foreign  country  to  deny 
internationally  recognized  basic  work- 
ers' rights  such  as  protection  of  chil- 


dren in  the  labor  force,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  forced  or  slave  labor,  ani  ade- 
quate health  and  safety  standards. 

In  addition,  there  are  2  provisions  in 
the  agriculture  section  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  for  American  dairy 
farmers.  One  would  reclassify  import- 
ed casein  to  reflect  Its  primary  use  as  a 
food  substance  and  allow  trade  reme- 
dies if  a  domestic  industry  is  hurt  by 
unfair  foreign  subsidies  of  casein. 

After  having  fought  for  a  long  time 
to  restrict  casein  imports,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  some  progress  on  this  issue. 

The  second  provision  would  prohibit 
foreign-owned  dairies  financed  by  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  from  get- 
ting Federal  price  supports  under  milk 
marketing  orders.  This  would  put  a 
crimp  in  subsidizing  the  kind  of  huge 
dairy  operation  which  was  set  up  in 
Georgia  recently,  which  can  only  add 
to  the  milk  surplus  we  have  been 
trying  to  reduce. 

I  urge  Members  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  either  workers  or 
farmers  to  strongly  support  the  trade 
measure  which  will  be  before  the 
House  over  the  next  2  days. 


coal  proposals  can  be  classified  as 
such. 

The  bill  would  direct  DOE  to  solicit 
proposals  for  clean  coal  projects  that 
could  be  utilized  by  existing  facilities 
to  reduce  emissions. 

The  Clean  Coal  Program  offered  a 
promise  to  utilities  looking  for  ways  to 
meet  future  energy  needs.  It  offered  a 
promise  to  energy  intensive  industries 
for  reductions  in  costs  through  im- 
proved efficiencies.  It  offered  a  prom- 
ise of  energy  security  by  finding  ways 
to  bum  our  most  abundant  domestic 
energy  resource  cleanly. 

We  do  not  want  to  once  again  get  in 
a  position  of  being  subjected  to  black- 
mall  by  the  fossil  fuel  energy  coun- 
tries that  have  the  oil. 

Finally,  it  offers  a  promise  of  a 
cleaner  environment  for  us  In  future 
generation. 

This  bill  provides  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  conditions  a  reality,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  develop 
retrofit  on  clean  coal,  as  well  as  new 
technology  so  that  we  can  use  this 
abundant  resource. 


not  terrorism,  and  certainly  not  the 
countries  under  attack. 


A  CLEANER  ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH  CLEAN  COAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acid 
rain  question  is  once  again  in  the  fore- 
front. Legislation  is  being  marked  up 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  the 
effect  of  killing  the  clean  coal  pro- 
gram. 

Today  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rahall]  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  encourage  the  fur- 
ther commercialization  and  wide- 
spread utilization  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies, as  a  cost-effective  means  of 
addressing  the  acid  rain  problems.  If 
successfully  demonstrated  and  widely 
utilized,  these  technologies  promise  to 
provide  utilities  and  industrial  users  of 
coal  with  several  proven  options  by 
which  to  comply  with  environmental 
requirements. 

The  Clean  Coal  Program  is  a  first 
step  in  accelerating  the  demonstration 
of  a  new  generation  of  technologies 
that  may  be  capable  of  burning  coal 
more  efficiently  and  more  cleanly. 

Last  year's  accomplishments  were 
Just  the  first  step.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing represents  the  next  phase. 

We  must  now  develop  the  policy 
framework  to  facilitate  the  market  ac- 
ceptance of  these  technologies. 

A  second  component  of  the  bill  is  a 
response  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Lewis-Davis  acid  rain  report. 

The  report  emphasized  the  need  to 
concentrate  upon  retrofit  technologies 
that  could  be  used  in  existing  facili- 
ties. Only  a  small  number  of  the  clean 


SOUTH  AFRICA  ATTACKS 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  deplore  the  attacks  by  the 
South  African  Government  across  Its 
borders  on  the  sovereign  countries  of 
Zimbabwe.  Zambia,  and  Botswana.  In 
the  day  of  international  terrorism  and 
state-sponsored  terrorism,  I  cannot 
find  a  more  accurate  definition  of 
these  attacks. 

It  appears  that  this  oppressively 
racist  regime,  in  South  Africa,  under 
pressure  for  change  by  the  free  world 
community,  is  shifting  its  focus  from 
apartheid  to  the  African  National 
Congress.  Do  not  be  fooled.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  ANC  nor  terrorism.  The 
real  problem  is  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Pretoria  is  desperately  seeking 
an  issue  to  shift  the  attention  away 
from  the  lack  of  change  In  South 
Africa.  Confronting  the  violence  and 
the  ANC  will  not  reduce  the  tensions 
nor  dissolve  the  ANC  In  South  Africa. 
Reforming  the  evils  of  this  system, 
however,  will  best  address  both. 

We  need  to  reevaluate  our  foreign 
policy  toward  South  Africa  and  the 
southern  Africa  region.  Given  our  pas- 
sive stand  with  constructive  engage- 
ment, our  indirect  support  of  Pretoria 
and  our  assistance  to  Savimbi,  and 
now  the  South  Afrlcsui  attacks  on  its 
neighbors,  I  believe  the  region  is  about 
to  experience  a  heightening  of  ten- 
sion. It  Is  time  we  act  firmly  to  stop 
apartheid,  stop  South  Africa  and  pre- 
vent further  violence. 

The  problem  is  South  Africa,  not 
Angola,  not  Namibia,  not  the  ANC, 


PRODUCT  UABILITY  AND 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hli 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
biggest  issue  facing  small  business  and 
the  workers  of  America  today?  I  think 
it  is  the  question  of  liability  Insurance, 
especially  product  liability. 

This  evening  in  my  office  at  6  p.m.,  I 
have  asked  Professor  Twerski.  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  experts  In  the  area 
of  tort  law.  to  answer  questions  and  to 
hear  your  comments  regarding  this 
Issue.  It  is  at  6  p.m.  in  room  215, 
Cannon  Building. 

This  afternoon  we  are  starting  the 
debate  on  the  trade  bill,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  a  large  trade  defi- 
cit \s  because  we  have  not  answered 
this  question  of  product  liability  and 
the  lack  of  liability  Insurance  cover- 
age. We  have  many  companies  today 
that  are  spending  more  in  the  area  of 
product  liability  and  insurance  than 
they  do  on  R&D.  We  cannot  keep 
going  in  this  direction.  That  Is  why  it 
is  important  for  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  question,  and  to  do  it  now. 


SCREAMS  OF  PROTECTIONISM 
WILL  NOT  WORK 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  can  hear  It  now.  the  screams  of 
protectionism,  but  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  we.  who  support  the  omni> 
bus  trade  bill,  will  not  be  scared  off. 

There  Is  a  deep  problem,  and  nobody 
can  paper  It  over  with  epithets.  I  was 
told  last  year  that  In  the  cars  that 
came  off  the  assembly  line,  the  Joint 
Toyota-GM  venture,  the  first  cars  had 
70  percent  Japanese-made  content. 
What  Is  It  going  to  be  with  the  second 
line?  Ninety  percent  made-ln-Japan 
content. 

Sometimes  we  can  best  look  at  the 
opponents  for  the  arguments  for  your 
position.  In  Sunday's  Times,  Hobart 
Rowan  said  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  administration's  stepped-up  ef- 
forts to  enforce  existing  trade  laws 
and  their  efforts  to  devalue  the  dollar 
got  their  Impetus  from  last  year's 
threat  of  protectionists  legislation. 
Also,  It  was  said  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, which  has  given  the  back 
of  Its  hand  to  workers  who  are  affect- 
ed by  Import  competition,  must  evolve 
a  policy  to  ease  the  transition. 

With  all  these  screams  about  protec- 
tionism, the  Reagan  administration  is 
biting  at  the  very  hand  that  has  been 
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pushing  it  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  not  work  this  week  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  we  pass  the  omnibus 
trade  bill. 


MORTON  THIOKOL'S  NEW  $200 
MILUON  CONTRACT:  SLAY 
THE  MESSENGER,  REWARD 
THE  SLAYER 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  of  NASA  and  its  space  shuttle 
contractors  gets  curiouser  and  cur- 
iouser  with  each  passing  day.  Last 
week,  Morton  Thiokol  Inc.,  the  design- 
er of  the  space  shuttle  solid  rocket 
boosters,  reassigned  Allan  McDonald 
and  Roger  Boisjoly,  two  Thiokol  engi- 
neers who  had  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  launching  the  shuttle  in 
near-freezing  weather,  and  who  had 
cooperated  with  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion in  bringing  these  issues  to  public 
attention.  This  blatant  retaliatory 
action  for  a  courageous  act  was  fol- 
lowed this  week  by  the  annoimcement 
that  NASA  had  awarded  a  recovery 
contract  worth  $200  million  for  the  re- 
design and  testing  of  improved  rocket 
booster  joints  to  the  selfsame  Morton 
Thiokol  Inc. 

What  lessons  do  we  teach  by  allow- 
ing such  outrageous  behavior?  There 
are  at  least  two.  First,  the  reward  for 
prudent  advice  to  one's  employer  and 
for  patriotic  cooperation  with  a  Presi- 
dential commission  is  a  one-way  ticket 
to  a  corporate  Siberia.  Second,  the 
reward  for  the  corporation  which  so 
imceremoniously  whisks  its  best  and 
brightest  out  of  sight  is  $200  million  in 
hush  money. 

Allan  McDonald  and  Roger  Boisjoly 
should  be  enjoying  tickertape  parades 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  not  packing 
their  bags.  Morton  Thiokol  should  be 
penalized  for  blowing  the  whistle  on 
their  whistleblowers,  not  rewarded  for 
its  gag  order.  NASA  should  be  reha- 
bilitating its  tarnished  image,  not  com- 
pounding its  errors  by  putting  its  seal 
of  approval  on  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  Rogers  Commission's  mission. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
Joint  Resolution  634.  which  I  intro- 
duced last  week,  to  debar  Morton 
Thiokol  from  Federal  contracts  until 
it  is  determined  that  the  corporation's 
actions  against  McDonald  and  Boisjoly 
were  not  retaliatory. 


D  1300 
IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leadership  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  ignored  the  pleas  of  myself  and 
other    members    of    that    panel    for 


prompt  and  responsible  action  on  im- 
migration reform  legislation.  Instead, 
it  has  opted  for  a  procrastination  that 
places  immigration  reform  in  mortal 
danger. 

An  article  in  last  Sunday's  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  demonstrates  the 
folly  of  this  decision.  Focusing  on  the 
village  of  Santiago  Comaltepec  in 
Mexico,  it  stresses  three  important 
points  about  illegal  immigMition.  First, 
the  Border  Patrol  reports  that  the 
number  of  undocumented  aliens  from 
Mexico  who  have  been  apprehended  at 
the  border  in  the  last  year  has  risen  by 
50  percent.  Most  of  the  constituents  of 
this  deluge  cross  the  border  for  specifi- 
cally economic  reasons— perhaps  to 
earn  the  dizzying  wage  of  $5  an  hour 
garnered  last  year  by  a  village  police- 
man. And  most  of  them  have  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  making  the  United 
States  their  new  home.  A  village  coun- 
cilman put  it  this  way: 

They  don't  go  there  to  live.  They  go  there 
to  work,  to  earn  a  lot  of  money.  Then  they 
come  back.  Who  would  want  to  live  there? 
This  is  their  country. 

These  are  precisely  the  facts  ad- 
dressed by  employer  sanctions  and 
other  features  of  proposed  immigra- 
tion reform  legislation.  It  is  certainly 
tragic  that,  despite  the  support  of 
President  Reagan  and  the  other  body, 
such  crucial  legislation  may  soon  be 
entombed  in  the  graveyard  known  to 
some  as  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  1986. 


SEQUESTRATION  OF  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2416),  to  revise  fur- 
ther the  limitation  applicable  to  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  any  order  issued  by  the 
President  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986 


under  any  law  providing  for  sequestration 
of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments,  a  guar- 
anteed loan  limitation  amount  applicable  to 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1986".  approved  March  7. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-255;  100  SUt.  39).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "guaranteed  loan  limi- 
tation amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"limitation";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$18,200,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000,000". 

(b)  The  title  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "guaranteed  loan  limitation 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "limi- 
tation". 

SBC.  t.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  GERCRAL.-Section  1824(b)  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'administrative  expenses'  shall  not  in- 
clude expenses  incurred  by  the  Administra- 
tor for  appraisals  performed  after  February 
1.  1986.  on  a  contractual  basis  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  housing  loans  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  made  under  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(b)  Use  or  Saving.— Any  saving  in  the 
General  Operating  Expenses  Account  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  results  from 
the  implementation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  housing,  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  education  programs 
in  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  a  more 
timely  manner. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Early).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOiCERY]  Will  bc  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hammerschhidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  25,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  4130.  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  VA  loan  guaranty  credit  au- 
thority ceiling  to  $17.4  billion.  The 
President  signed  the  bill  on  March  7 
(Public  Law  99-255).  Raising  the  ceil- 
ing was  necessary  because  the  volume 
of  VA  loans  had  previously  been  gross- 
ly understated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and  without  this  special 
legislation  the  program  would  have 
closed  down  its  operation  in  April. 

At  the  time  we  passed  this  measure, 
we  were  led  to  believe  the  new  ceiling 
would  be  adequate  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Again,  everyone  underestimated  the 
number  of  veterans  wanting  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  interest  rates  for 
loan  purposes.  This  9V4-percent  rate 


has  generated  thousands  of  refinanc- 
ing applications  and  has  encouraged 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  veterans  to 
seek  guaranteed  loans  for  the  first 
time. 

Home  loan  guarantees  have  risen 
from  179,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  a 
projected  400,000  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  committee  is  now  advised  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
reach  the  $17.4  billion  loan  credit  ceil- 
ing by  the  last  week  in  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  distin- 
guished chainhan  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
asked  that  H.R.  4775,  a  bill  exempting 
the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
from  the  provisions  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  to  be  considered 
yesterday  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Because  there  was  some  concern  in 
other  committees  about  the  impact  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  on  pro- 
grams other  than  veterans'  housing, 
the  bill  was  pulled  from  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  until  we  could  have  fur- 
ther discussions  on  exemptions  for  a 
variety  of  programs. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  many 
other  members  of  our  committee,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  we  eliminate  the  VA's 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  from 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  The  pro- 
gram has  never  had  a  ceiling  on  loans 
and  it  does  not  require  any  outlay  of 
Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Addi- 
tionidly,  reducing  the  number  of  guar- 
anteed loans  results  in  less  origination 
fee  income  collected  on  such  loans, 
and  this  actually  serves  to  increase  the 
deficit.  The  VA  estimates  it  could  re- 
ceive approximately  $300  million  in 
revenues  from  these  fees  in  fiscal  year 
1986  if  the  program  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed normally. 

Further,  about  45  percent  of  the 
VA's  loan  guaranty  commitments  this 
year  consists  of  refinancing  loans 
which  replace  loans  with  substantially 
higher  interest  rates.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  limit  the  VA's  authority  to  re- 
place a  guaranty  commitment  on  a 
loan  when  the  net  effect  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  risk  that  such  a  loan  will  be 
foreclosed.  Veterans  will  be  more  able 
to  meet  their  loan  payments,  and  the 
number  of  defaults  should  go  down. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  ask  the  full  committee  to  con- 
sider raising  the  loan  commitment 
ceiling  rather  than  eliminating  the 
ceiling  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  S.  2416  with  our  amend- 
ments. On  May  6,  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill  with  a  loan  credit  ceiling  of 
$30.9  billion.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  confirmed  that  if  we  were 


to  accept  the  Senate  bill,  we  would 
probably  run  out  of  commitment  au- 
thority again  in  late  Augiist. 

What  is  the  correct  number,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Frankly,  we  don't  know,  but 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  raise  the 
ceiling  from  $17.4  billion  to  $38.3  bU- 
lion.  This  supposedly  will  assure  veter- 
ans that  they  will  be  able  to  get  their 
loans  refinanced  or  new  loans  through 
September  30  of  this  year. 

Although  we  hope  the  latest  esti- 
mate is  sufficient.  I  can't  guarantee 
that  we  won't  be  back  on  the  floor 
later  this  year  requesting  the  House  to 
raise  the  ceiling  for  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  provision  of 
our  amendment  would  allow  fees  for 
appraisals  performed  in  connection 
with  foreclosures  to  be  paid  from  the 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  rather 
than  from  the  general  operating  ex- 
pense account. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guaranteed  179,000  loans. 
In  fiscal  year  1986,  they  project  they 
could  guaranty  400,000  loans.  Obvious- 
ly, the  VA's  workload  has  doubled.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  VA  regional  offices  have 
lost  73  lotm  guaranty  employees  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  workload  strain 
on  fewer  personnel  is  resulting  in  tre- 
mendous backlogs,  lengthy  processing 
periods  and  even  inability  to  answer 
phone  calls  at  many  offices. 

Paying  these  appraisal  costs  from 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  will 
make  available  $4.2  million  so  that  ad- 
ditional personnel  can  be  hired  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  these  backlogs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
for  his  efforts  in  moving  this  new  leg- 
islation in  such  an  expeditious 
manner.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Memorial  Affairs  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  proposal  as  well  as  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  full  committee  who 
met  early  this  morning  to  approve  this 
new  proposal. 

Without  their  timely  action,  we 
could  be  celebrating  Memorial  Day 
week,  a  holiday  commemorating  the 
sacrifices  of  those  who  served  this 
Nation  in  our  Armed  Forces,  by  clos- 
ing the  doors  of  the  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

D  1310 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  amendments  to  S.  2416 
which  would  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  ceiling  from  $18.2  billion  to 


$40  billion  and  free  additional  funds 
for  the  program's  operation.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  this  particular 
program— due  to  low  mortage  Interest 
rates— is  experiencing  a  level  of  activi- 
ty which  no  one  predicted  would  be  bo 
high. 

The  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
is  the  only  VA  benefit  that  many  vet- 
erans will  ever  use.  The  program  is  of 
great  economic  importance,  because  It 
helps  veterans  obtain  financing  for 
buying  their  homes.  This  far-reaching 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  prosperity 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  moved  quickly  to  avert  a  shut- 
down of  the  GI  Loan  Program.  The 
committee  wanted  to  exempt  the  pro- 
gram from  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
and  remove  the  limitation  that  had 
been  twice  imposed  upon  it  because  of 
the  language  of  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill. 

The  other  body  had  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  wanted  only  to  increase  the 
imposed  limitation  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  and  it  wanted  to  do 
it  in  an  amount  that  we  felt  was  insuf- 
ficient to  get  through  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  arisen  a 
rather  widespread  feeling  that  an 
entire  exemption  from  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  for  the  VA  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  without  consider- 
ation of  other  possible  exemptions 
would  not  be  the  best  course. 

While  I  still  favor  the  original  con- 
cept of  such  an  exemption  as  proposed 
by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs  led  by  Its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Shelby,  and  its  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  I 
can  understand  the  expressed  con- 
cerns. Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  reached  a  middle  ground  that 
would  appear  to  solve  the  immediate 
problem  of  assuring  that  the  VA  will 
continue  to  guarantee  GI  loans. 

The  House  amendment  to  S.  2416 
would  also  address  an  extreme  prob- 
lem of  backlogged  work  in  the  VA  of- 
fices processing  the  flood  of  loan  ap- 
plications by  freeing  approximately 
$4.2  million  to  be  expended  for  addi- 
tional personnel.  The  bill  would  do 
this  by  allowing  the  VA  to  charge  con- 
tract fees  for  foreclosure  appraisals 
against  the  revolving  fund,  instead  of 
against  general  operating  expenses,  as 
the  law  currently  requires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  proposal,  there- 
fore, is  to  increase  the  Senate  limita- 
tion of  $30.9  billion  in  gusutmtees  to 
$40  billion  and  to  further  amend  It 
'  with  respect  to  the  revolving  fimd  as 
set  forth  in  H.R.  4775.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  other  body  will  accept  these 
two  amendments  and  send  the  bill  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dramatic  increase 
In  OI  loans  caused  by  lowered  interest 
rates  is  good  for  veterans,  good  for  the 
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economy  and  good  for  the  country. 
This  legislation  would  preserve  and 
strengthen  a  vital  VA  program,  and  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Siuth]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S. 
2416,  as  amended,  which  will  raise  the 
ceiling  of  the  VA  Guaranteed  Home 
Loan  Program  to  $38.3  billion. 

Last  February,  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  original  $1L4  bil- 
lion ceiling  to  $17.4  billion.  At  that 
time,  we  believed  the  new  celling 
would  be  sufficient  to  continue  operat- 
ing the  program  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steady 
drop  in  interest  rates  has  encouraged 
thousands  of  veterans  to  seek  refi- 
nancing of  existing  loans  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  veterans  to  seek 
first  time  loans.  In  fact,  the  VA  has 
told  our  committee  that  they  are  aver- 
aging $165  million  in  loan  commit- 
ments daily.  More  than  400,000  mort- 
gage loans  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
VA  this  year. 

Because  of  this  unusually  high 
volume,  the  new  ceiling  will  be 
reached  in  a  matter  of  days,  prevent- 
ing the  VA  from  writing  any  new 
loans.  Clearly,  Congress  must  act  im- 
mediately to  avert  a  shutdown  of  the 
program.  Legislation  passed  by  the 
other  body  would  increase  the  authori- 
zation ceiling  to  $30.9  billion  based  on 
a  VA  recommendation.  An  even  newer 
VA  estimate,  however,  puts  the  VA 
loan  commitment  at  $38.3  billion,  the 
ceiling  set  in  today's  legislation. 

This  loan  activity  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  program.  It  is 
placing  a  tremendous  strain  on  VA 
personnel  attempting  to  process  loan 
applications  in  a  timely  manner.  The 
loss  of  73  loan  guaranty  employees  to 
early  retirement,  coupled  with  serious 
budget  cuts  has  catapulted  the  VA 
into  a  crisis  situation. 

As  our  committee  was  told  by  the  re- 
gional director  in  the  San  Diego  office, 
"We  had  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  orga- 
nizational fat  in  previous  years.  We 
are  now  into  muscle." 

St.  Paul  reported  that  GI  home  loan 
service  which  normaUy  takes  about  30 
days  now  takes  6  to  8  weeks.  The  De- 
troit office  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors  to  the  loan  guaranty  division. 
All  visitors  must  now  go  to  the  veter- 
ans' services  division  reception  area  to 
have  their  questions  answered. 

These  problems  are  characteristics 
of  nearly  every  regional  office  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  strongly 
support  provisions  in  today's  bill 
which  will  free  up  funds  for  the  hiring 
of  new  loan  guaranty  employees.  This^ 
bill  redirects  an  estimated  $4.2  million  , 


in  funds  now  earmarked  for  fee  ap- 
praisals to  permit  new  hirings. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  change 
in  procedure  would  create  no  addition- 
al outlays  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Pee  appraisals  would  simply  be  paid 
from  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 
rather  than  from  the  general  operat- 
ing expenses  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  changes  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  continued  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Program.  Veterans  should  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  current 
low  interest  rates  without  waiting  6  to 
8  weeks  to  have  their  loans  processed. 
Moreover,  we  must  avert  a  shutdown 
of  the  program  by  raising  the  guaran- 
ty ceiling. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Haumerschmidt,  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  my  good  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Memorial  Affairs,  Mr. 
Shelby,  for  their  diligence  and  com- 
mitment to  this  excellent  program. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Hahmerschmidt],  who  has 
certainly  worked  with  the  chairman; 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  all  the  expedi- 
ents, so  that  we  could  bring  the  bill  up 
and  have  it  before  our  colleagues 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    Colorado    [Mrs. 

SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  working  so  hard  to 
bring  this  to  the  floor,  but  I  have  a 
particular  question  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Chairman. 

What  we  are  finding  in  Denver,  CO, 
is  there  is  lots  and  lots  of  refinancing 
going  on  as  well  as  veterans  applying 
for  first-time  VA  loans  because  of  the 
interest  rate  going  down;  and  what  has 
happened  is  that  there  is  not  staff 
enough  to  handle  it,  and  some  people 
are  losing  the  sale  on  their  house  be- 
cause they  have  a  certain  date  by 
which  the  papers  have  to  be  processed, 
and  there  are  just  not  enough  people 
to  process  them  in  a  timely  fashion  be- 
cause VA  has  been  so  overwhelmed. 

I  am  sure  the  conunittee  has 
thought  about  that.  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  about  this  staff  crunch  in 
this  immediate  time  period? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  wiU  let  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  answer 
that. 


Mr.  SHELBY.  If  the  gentlewoman 
wiU  yield. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  The  bill,  we  are  con- 
sidering would  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $4.2  million  in  the  General  Op- 
erating Expenses  Account.  We  are 
going  to  be  able  to  use  money  out  of 
the  revolving  fund  for  appraisers  and 
other  things  to  help  expedite  the  pa- 
perwork on  these  new  loans.  The 
workload  has  doubled  at  the  VA,  and  I 
am  sure  it  has  in  Denver  and  every- 
where else.  Last  year  I  believe  179,000 
VA  loans  were  processed.  This  year 
the  projection  is  for  400,000.  That  pro- 
jection could  be  conservative  If  inter- 
est rates  stay  down. 

The  gentlewoman  is  exactly  right; 
there  is  a  backlog.  They  are  now  work- 
ing overtime.  We  had  a  big  retirement 
program  where  73  loan  guaranty 
people  have  gone  who  were  experts  in 
this  area.  So  through  this  legislation 
we  are  going  to  bring  on  new  people; 
we  are  going  to  have  the  money;  and  I 
am  hoping  in  Denver  and  everywhere 
else  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  expedite 
these  loans. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  because  I  think  that  is 
very  important:  If  we  do,  the  money 
without  having  the  people  there  to 
process  it,  it  does  not  work.  People's 
hopes  get  up  and  then  they  find  out 
that  the  time  goes  by. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  answering 
the  question  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  what  we  are  doing 
today  is  an  advantage  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  it  secures  the 
loans  more.  Instead  of  having  to  pay 
13  Mi  percent,  if  the  veteran  is  allowed 
to  refinance  his  or  her  loan  at  9V^  per- 
cent, that  reduces  the  veteran's 
monthly  payment  by  $60,  $100,  $200  or 
in  some  cases  more.  It  also  secures  the 
loan  for  the  Federal  Government.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  a  moneymaker  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  that  there  is  a 
user  fee  of  1  percent,  that  every  time 
you  refinance  or  obtain  a  new  $100,000 
loan,  the  $1,000  paid  to  the  VA  goes  to 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  P*und. 

So  we  think  it  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
government.  But  as  the  gentle  lady 
has  pointed  out,  we  do  have  some 
problems  with  processing  the  paper- 
work though.  This  bill  will  help  allevi- 
ate the  problem. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  that  and  I  am  delighted  the 
committee  took  that  into  account. 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  have 
people  think  the  money  is  there  and 
then  to  find  out  nobody  is  there  to 
really  manage  it. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomxry]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
2416,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  S.  2416.  the  Senate  bill  Just  consid- 
ered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  2672,  DESIGNAT- 
ING NEW  YORK  INTERNATION- 
AL AND  BULK  MAIL  CENTER  IN 
JERSEY  CITY.  NJ.  AS  "NEW 
JERSEY  INTERNA-nONAL  AND 
BULK  MAIL  CENTER,"  AND 
AGAINST  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-608)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  458)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  agfainst  the  conference 
report  on  (H.R.  '2672)  to  redesignate 
the  New  York  International  and  Bulk 
Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  as  the 
"New  Jersey  International  and  Bulk 
Mail  Center."  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  former  postal  employee 
by  dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at 
the  New  York  International  and  Bulk 
Mall  Center  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  as  "Mi- 
chael McDermott  Place,"  and  against 
the  consideration  of  such  conference 
report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1820 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  THAT  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  SHOULD  EXAM- 
INE EVIDENCE  REGARDING  AC- 
TIVITIES  OF  KURT  WALDHEIM 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  409)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  ex- 
amine evidence  regarding  the  activities 
of  former  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  should  deter- 
mine whether  such  evidence  requires 
that  Kurt  Waldheim  be  denied  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Ru.  409 

Whereas  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Second  World  War  were  an 
unprecedented  affront  to  the  dignity  and 
conscience  of  all  humanity  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  millions  of  innocent  people; 

Whereas  questions  have  been  repeatedly 
raised  about  the  wartime  activities  of 
fonner  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  and  his  possible  association 
with  the  Nazis: 

Whereas  substantial  evidence  has  recently 
become  available  suggesting  that  former 
United  Nations  Secretary  Oeneral  Kurt 
Waldheim  was  a  party  to  the  crimes  of  the 
Nazis:  and 

Whereas  section  212(aK33)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(aK33))  provides  in  part  that  any  Indi- 
vidual who.  In  association  with  the  Nazi 
Government  in  Germany  or  with  any  gov- 
ernment allied  with  or  located  in  any  area 
occupied  by  the  Nazi  Government  of  Ger- 
many, participated  in  the  persecution  of  any 
person  because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  political  opinion  shall  be  ineligible 
to  receive  visas  and  shall  be  excluded  from 
admission  Into  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  should  thoroughly 
and  expeditiously  examine  all  available  evi- 
dence regarding  the  activities  of  former 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  during  the  Second  World  War, 
including  those  documents  obtained  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  to  determine 
whether,  as  provided  in  section  312(a><33)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1182(a)(33»,  Kurt  Waldheim  Is  Ineli- 
gible to  receive  visas  and  must  be  excluded 
from  admission  into  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LuMQRZN]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli], 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
recount  the  legislative  history  of 
House  Resolution  409  and  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  activities  of  my 


Immigration  Subcommittee   and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  regarding  it. 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  on 
April  8.  1986,  and  on  April  10  referred 
to  my  subcommittee.  Because  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  felt 
that  time  was  of  the  easence,  and  that 
the  resolution  should  be  moved  quick- 
ly, all  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Rodimo 
on  May  14.  1986,  requested  that  the 
resolution  be  taken  up  by  the  full  com- 
mittee as  quickly  as  possible. 

H.  Res.  409  was  considered  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  this  morning 
and  was  approved  unanimously  by  a 
record  vote  of  31  ayes. 

House  Resolution.  409  expreises  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  should 
thoroughly  and  expeditiously  examine 
all  available  evidence  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  former  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  Kurt  Waldheim  during 
the  Second  World  War.  including 
those  documents  obtained  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  to  determine 
whether,  as  provided  In  section 
212(a)<33)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(aM83)). 
Kurt  Waldheim  Is  ineligible  to  receive 
visa  to  enter  the  United  States  should 
he  seek  entry. 

The  formal  description  here  li 
whether  Mr.  Waldheim  Is  excludable 
under  our  immigration  laws 

In  1978,  the  Congress  amended  the 
Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act  by 
adding  section  212(a)(33)  providing  for 
the  inadmissibility  of- 

"(33)  Any  alien  who  during  the  period  be- 
ginning ori  March  23,  1933.  and  ending  on 
May  8,  1945.  under  the  direction  of.  or  in  as- 
sociation with— 

"(A)  the  Nazi  government  In  Germany, 

"(B>  any  government  in  any  area  occupied 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment of  Germany, 

"(C)  any  government  established  with  the 
assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  Nasi  gov- 
ernment of  Germany,  or 

"(D)  any  government  which  was  an  ally  of 
the  Nazi  government  of  Germany, 
ordered.  Incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipated In  the  persecution  of  any  peraon 
because  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
political  opinion.". 

Since  that  date,  77  individuals  have 
been  denied  visa  under  section 
212(a)(33). 

House  Resolution  409  requests  a 
complete  investigation  of  Kurt  Wald- 
helm's  activities  and.  on  the  basis  of 
these  investigations,  calls  for  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  he  should  be 
denied  a  visa  should  he  attempt  to 
apply  for  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  that 
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the  Attorney  General  should  examine 
evidence  regarding  certain  activities  of 
former  United  Nations  Secretary  Kurt 
Waldheim  during  World  War  II.  The 
resolution  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  determine  if  Mr.  Waldheim 
should  be  denied  admission  based  on 
this  evidence  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent Immigration  law. 

Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
Act  sets  forth  those  aliens  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into,  or  deport- 
ed from,  the  United  States. 

This  section,  as  amended  in  1978, 
specifically  excludes  from  admission: 
any  individual  who  has  been  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Nazi  government  in 
Germany  or  with  any  government 
allied  with  or  located  in  any  area  occu- 
pied by  the  Nazi  government  of  Ger- 
many and  participated  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  any  person  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  political 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  resolution 
is  worthy  of  support. 

That  is  why  I  joined  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  in  re- 
questing that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  take  this 
bill  up  without  us  having  hearings  on 
it  and  without  us  taking  official  action 
on  it  in  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  view  this  resolution  in  any  way 
as  being  critical  of  the  administration. 
The  administration,  as  I  understand  it 
and  as  I  believe,  has  been  pursuing 
this  question.  The  Attorney  General  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  determination  within  his 
discretion.  I  believe  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  such  an  investigation,  and 
such  an  investigation  is  taking  some 
time. 

I  would  refer  to  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Peter 
RoDiNO,  to  the  Attorney  General 
'  dated  May  8th  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in- 
dicates that  Mr.  John  Bolton,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  briefed  Chairman  Rodino  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  Wednes- 
day, May  7  on  the  Waldheim  matter. 

The  chairman  goes  on  to  say  he  be- 
lieves this  matter  should  be  carried 
out  with  complete  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental fairness  and  due  process  safe- 
guards, but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  impeded  or  delayed  by  the  pos- 
sible political  implications  this  investi- 
gation may  have  on  the  Austrian  elec- 
tion or  by  the  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Waldheim  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  would  say  that  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  the  statement  by  the 
chairman  that  we  do  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  investigation  is  in  fact 
carried  out  with  complete  regard  for 
fundamental  fairness  and  due  process 
and  that  it  not  be  delayed  unnecessar- 


ily. At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope 
that  this  is  a  manifestation  of  the  fact 
that  rather  than  being  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the 
legislative  branch  on  this  matter,  it  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  agreement  that 
exists  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  that  merely  because  of 
Mr.  Waldheim's  past  position  with  the 
United  Nations  or  his  current  position 
as  candidate  for  office  in  his  country 
of  Austria,  that  ought  not  to  have  a 
bearing  on  whether  this  investigation 
should  go  forward  and  a  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Attorney  General. 

COIOUTTEE  OR  THK  JUDICIARY, 

Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1986. 
Hon.  Edwin  Meise  III, 
Attorney  General,   Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  thank  you 
for  having  made  Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Bolton  available  to  brief  me  and  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday.  May  7,  on  the  Wald- 
heim matter. 

I  must  reiterate  my  view  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  proceed  expeditiously 
in  pursuing  its  investigation  of  Mr.  Wald- 
heim in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
involvement,  if  any,  in  the  commission  of 
Nazi  War  crimes  and  the  question  of  his  in- 
eligibility for  admission  under  current  Im- 
migration law. 

This  matter  should  be  carried  out  with 
complete  regard  to  fundamental  fairness 
and  due  process  safeguards,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  impeded  or  delayed  by 
the  possible  political  implications  this  inves- 
tigation may  have  on  the  Austrian  election 
or  by  the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Waldheim  with  the  United  Nations. 

1  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  provided 
us  with  assurances  that  the  investigation 
would  be  expedited  and  that  it  would  be 
conducted  without  regard  to  political  or  dip- 
lomatic considerations.  I  trust  we  can  have 
your  personal  assurances  as  well  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

The  possible  inclusion  of  Dr.  Waldheim  in 
the  "look-out"  list  maintained  by  the  Immi- 
gration aind  Naturalization  Service  should 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  used  in  this  case  should 
be  identical  to  those  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases  of  this  nature. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  the 
concerns  I  have  raised  and  would  request  to 
be  kept  currently  advised  on  the  progress  of 
this  investigation. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

ChairmaJi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  all 
Members  would  support  this  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  puts  us  on  record  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  going  on  pres- 
ently with  the  administration  so  that 
we  will  have  aU  of  the  facts,  the  com- 
plete facts  as  they  pertain  to  Mr. 
Waldheim  and  his  activities  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GilmanI. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  409, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  should  thoroughly 
and  expeditiously  examine  evidence 
regarding  the  activities  of  former 
United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  during  World  War  II 
and  should  determine  whether  such 
evidence  requires  that  he  be  denied 
admission  to  the  United  States  imder 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  I  appreciate  the  work 
by  its  sponsor,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  active  in  investigating 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  Wald- 
heim affair.  Soon  after  the  allegations 
about  Dr.  Waldheim  began  to  surface, 
a  staff  investigative  group  looked  into 
the  matter  during  a  stay  in  Vienna. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron], 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  held 
hearings  on  this  issue,  and  received 
testimony  from  the  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center,  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
and  the  son  of  Dr.  Waldheim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  Kurt 
Waldheim  concealed  important  as- 
pects of  his  wartime  activities  on  many 
occasions.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  how  a  man  with  such 
a  background  was  elected  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  backing  of  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously, the  past  record  of  a  German 
Army  officer  running  for  high  office 
at  the  United  Nations  should  have 
been  of  significant  interest  to  the 
United  States.  Apparently,  however, 
no  serious  derogatory  information  was 
uncovered  at  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Department's  reply,  be 
inserted  in  full. 

Our  Nation  has  no  interest  in  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
state,  for  my  own  part,  that  it  is  re- 
grettable that  notwithstanding  the 
confirmed  facts  about  Mr.  Waldheim's 
coverup  of  his  past,  and  the  serious  al- 
legations which  have  raised  regarding 
his  participation  in  war  crimes,  the 
Austrian  people  have  come  very  close 
to  electing  Kurt  Waldheim  as  their 
President.  It  may  be  that  a  nationalis- 
tic reaction  to  the  allegations  has  been 
deliberately  stirred  up  by  Waldheim 
and  has  helped  him,  rather  than  hurt 
him.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  Austrian  people 
have  faced  the  reality  of  their  past  in- 
dividual and  collective  actions  in  sup- 
port of  Nazism. 

Whatever  the  decision  of  the  Austri- 
an people,  the  United  States,  having 
fought  a  war  against  Nazism  and  es- 
tablished the  United  Nations  to  assure 


that  it  can  never  again  threaten  the 
world,  has  a  special  responsibility.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  join  my  colleagues  In  call- 
ing upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
fully  exercise  his  statutory  responsibil- 
ity with  regard  to  his  ongoing  investi- 
gation of  Kurt  Waldheim.  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  wUl  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Bdr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  that  there 
were,  and  he-  cited  some  information 
from  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Founda- 
tion. But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  explain  why  this  individual.  Simon 
Wiesenthal,  who  has  relentlessly  pur- 
sued all  of  the  Nazis  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  around  the  world, 
has  been  one  who  has  said  that  he 
does  not  think  that  Mr.  Waldheim  is  a 
Nazi  criminal? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain Mr.  Wiesenthal's  response  to  the 
allegations,  and  I  am  not  aware  fully 
of  his  report.  I  know  that  a  report  has 
been  submitted  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  record,  let  me  say  to  my 
very  good  friend  from  New  York  that 
Mr.  Wiesenthal  has  not  said  that  in 
his  judgment  Mr.  Waldheim  was  not 
involved  in  war  crimes.  What  he  did 
say  was  that  he  had  not  reached  the 
final  judgment  on  the  matter  but  that 
he  thought  some  of  the  people  who 
are  accusing  Mr.  Waldheim  of  having 
engaged  in  these  activities  were  acting 
in  a  counterproductive  fashion  and 
were  generating  anti-Semitic  responses 
in  Austria. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer],  who  is  the  spon- 
sor of  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
other  body  on  this  very  subject  and  is 
a  major  cosponsor  of  the  resolution, 
which  is  before  us.  House  Resolution 
409. 
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Mr.  SCHX7MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzou]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me;  and  let  me  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  and  alacrity  on 
moving  this  issue.  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  ranking 


member  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
help,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  drafted  this  resolution. 
Let  me  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  Holocaust  has  taught  us  a 
lesson.  The  lesson  Is  that  thoee  of  us 
who  are  faced  with  allegations  and 
possible  bubbllngs  up  of  Holocausts  or 
other  tragedies  have  an  obligation  not 
to  stand  by.  not  to  rationalize,  not  to 
excuse.  Rationalizations,  excuses,  and 
inaction  are  probably  Just  as  accounta- 
ble for  the  death  of  millions  as  some 
of  the  perfidious  people  who  created 
those  deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  before  us 
a  resolution  which  is  very  simple.  It 
urges  that  Kurt  Waldheim  be  judged 
as  any  other  person  would  be  judged 
for  his  actions  during  the  years  1941 
to  1945  and  no  later. 

The  resolution  asks  that  the  Office 
of  Special  Investigations  be  given  the 
same  consideration  with  their  recom- 
mendation for  Mr.  Waldheim  as.  they 
have  been  given  for  every  other  Nazi 
and  Nazi  collaborator  that  they  have 
recommended  be  put  on  the  watch  list. 

We  all  know  that  there  may  be  dip- 
lomatic considerations  that  will  enter 
Into  any  decision  that  is  made,  particu- 
larly after  the  Austrian  election. 
There  will  be  pressure  from  outside 
the  Justice  Department,  perhaps  from 
State,  perhaps  from  some  other  quar- 
ters, that  since  Mr.  Waldheim  is  a  na- 
tional figure  and  he  might  then  be 
President  of  Austria,  that  we  look  the 
other  way. 

This  resolution  states  firmly  that  we 
cannot  look  the  other  way,  that  what 
Mr.  Waldheim  did  between  1941  and 
1945  should  be  judged  on  their  demer- 
its, and  anything  he  did  subsequently 
should  not  abrogate  what  he  did  then. 
At  best,  Mr.  Waldheim  is  a  liar  and  a 
Nazi  collaborator:  at  worst,  he  is  a 
murderer.  For  this  country  not  to  put 
him  on  the  watch  list  would  be  a  trag- 
edy, a  moral  tragedy  and  a  political 
tragedy. 

This  resolution  urges  Justice  to  do 
the  right  thing.  It  is  my  hope  and  it  is 
my  prayer  that  jointly  the  legislative 
body  and  the  executive  branch  will 
Indeed  do  the  right  thing  and  judge 
Mr.  Waldheim  accordingly. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  SchroederI. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  genteman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  thank  the  subcommittee  for 
moving  so  rapidly  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  real 
reason  that  we  need  to  speak  on  this 
now.  That  is  that  we  have  always  said 
that  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  that  all  laws  will  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  men  and  women  no 
matter  what  their  rank. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Austria  as  they  go  into  this 
election  that  we  will  not  waive  the  law 


if  we  find  the  facU  to  fit  Mr.  Wald- 
heim. If  we  find  that  the  facU  fit  him. 
then  he  goes  on  the  watch  list,  wheth- 
er he  is  citizen  Waldheim  or  whether 
he  is  head  of  the  Oovemment  of  Aus- 
tria, because  our  Oovemment  does  not 
believe  in  making  those  diitinctloni . 
Everybody  must  comply. 

We  put  the  watch  laws  Into  effect  In 
this  country  because  we  believe  that 
what  happened  in  World  War  II  waa 
so  horrendoiu,  so  horrendous,  that 
there  is  no  defense,  and  we  never, 
never  want  to  see  It  happen  again.  And 
the  defense  to  it  cannot  be  what  you 
would  call  Waldheimer's  disease:  "I 
don't  remember."  You  cannot  do  that. 
Mr.  Waldheim.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber. You  have  to  tell  us  what  the  facts 
are,  and  then  we  see  if  that  meets  the 
law. 

The  whole  country  of  Austria  cannot 
play  that  game  either.  I  think  we  have 
always  counted  on  them  as  strong 
allies.  We  want  them  to  remain  strong 
allies,  but  we  certainly  want  them  to 
know  there  is  no  way  In  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  ever  going  to  back 
up  on  its  pledge  to  the  free  world  that 
we  will  never  allow  what  happened  in 
World  War  II  to  happen  again,  and 
anybody  who  had  any  part  of  it 
cannot  say  that  they  forgot  and. 
therefore,  they  can  start  over. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss],  who  is  the  main 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  409. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli], the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  for  moving  so  ex- 
peditiously with  this  particular  resolu- 
tion; and  as  well  as  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LtmoKiN].  the 
ranking  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee: the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Rodino].  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer], who  has  taken  a  leadership  role 
on  that  subcommittee:  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]. 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights,  and 
who  held  hearings  on  this  particular 
Important  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  409 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  thor- 
oughly and  expeditiously  examine  all 
available  evidence  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  former  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  during  the  Second 
World  War  to  determine  whether  as 
provided  for  in  section  212(a>(33)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
He  must  be  placed  on  the  "watch  list" 
and  excluded  from  admission  to  the 
United  SUtes. 
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It  has  now  been  2V^  months  since 
the  release  of  documents  showing  that 
Dr.  Waldheim  is  not  the  man  we 
thought  him  to  be.  For  years,  Dr. 
Waldheim  maintained  that  although 
he  served  in  the  German  Army  during 
World  War  II,  he  never  belonged  to 
any  Nazi  organization,  and  that  he  left 
active  duty  in  1941  after  a  leg  injury. 

Yet  a  flood  of  new  evidence  recently 
made  public  suggests  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  dociunents  released  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  and  others, 
after  his  1941  injury,  Waldheim  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  simply  an  in- 
terpreter for  the  German  Army's 
group  E,  as  he  now  acknowledges,  but 
a  special  missions  staff  officer  in  the 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
branch,  which  waged  bloody  cam- 
paigns against  civilians  and  partisans 
in  the  Balkans;  that  he  did  not  "quiet- 
ly oppose"  Nazism  as  he  had  claimed, 
but  rather  may  have  joined  three  Nazi 
organizations;  and  according  to  the 
U.N.  War  Crimes  Commission  in  1948. 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  pros- 
ecute Waldheim  for  "murder"  and 
"putting  hostages  to  death"  while  he 
was  a  German  Army  officer  in  the  Bal- 
kans in  1944-45. 

Each  day  more  and  more  damning 
information  comes  to  light  about  Dr. 
Waldheim's  wartime  activities— much 
of  it  retrieved  from  our  own  National 
Archives.  This  resolution  does  not  seek 
to  judge  Dr.  Waldheim.  We  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  decide  whether 
his  activities  during  World  War  II 
should  exclude  him  from  admission  to 
the  United  States. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  to  urge 
the  Attorney  General  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously with  his  investigation  of  the 
Waldheim  case,  and  to  reach  a  deter- 
mination about  his  admission  status  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Once  the  Austrian 
election  occurs  next  month,  an  impar- 
tial decision  about  Waldheim  may 
become  very  difficult  to  make  and 
probably  much  more  difficult  to  im- 
plement. 

The  Waldheim  case  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing matter  for  many  Americans. 
Most  disturbing,  however,  is  Wald- 
heim's response  to  these  charges, 
when  he  suggests  that  the  Holocaust 
is  no  longer  relevant  and  should  be 
forgotten.  This  attempt  to  forget  Hit- 
ler's crimes  is  dangerous.  Only  by  re- 
membering the  lessons  of  the  past  can 
we  hope  to  make  a  better  future. 
Those  who  tell  us  to  forget  the  holo- 
caust—or say  it  never  happened— only 
pave  the  way  to  new  tragedies. 

To  their  credit,  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  already  looked  into  this  case 
and  recommended  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  Waldheim  be  placed  on 
the  "watch  list."  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  persuade  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  the  next  vital  step  toward  clear- 
ing this  issue  up  by  ruling  on  Dr. 
Waldheim's  admission  status.  But  in 


any  event,  let  this  Resolution  stand  as 
a  signal  of  the  gravity  with  which  this 
body  regards  the  activities  of  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II;  and  let  it  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
Congress'  determination  never  to 
ignore  or  belittle  the  holocaust  and 
the  terrible  deeds  perpetrated  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Second  World  War. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LuNGREN],  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  made  possible  the 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Kurt  Wald- 
heim is  a  war  criminal.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  charged  him  with  involve- 
ment in  war  crimes.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  U.N.  Commission  on  War 
Crimes  put  him  on  the  "A"  list  of 
those  individuals  against  whom  they 
believed  a  prima  facie  case  of  involve- 
ment in  war  crimes  had  already  been 
established. 

I  also  know  that  the  U.S.  Army  put 
Mr.  Waldheim  on  a  list  in  1948  of  sus- 
pected Nazi  war  criminals  who  were 
still  at  large,  and  I  also  now  know,  as 
do  the  rest  of  us.  that  Mr.  Neal  Sher. 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Investigations  in  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department,  has  recommended 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  Mr. 
Waldheim  be  put  on  the  watch  list. 

I  have  been  informed  that  never 
before  has  the  Attorney  General 
failed  to  respond  affirmatively  to  such 
a  recommendation  from  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigations. 

This  resolution  does  not  prejudge 
the  issue,  but  it  does  call  upon  the  At- 
torney General  to  act  in  an  expedi- 
tious fashion  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Waldheim  should  be  on  the 
watch  list. 

I  can  imagine  that  the  Attorney 
General  would  prefer  not  to  have  to 
make  this  decision  at  all.  I  can  certain- 
ly understand  why  he  might  be  hesi- 
tant to  make  it  before  the  runoff  elec- 
tion for  the  presidency  of  Austria  in 
the  next  several  weeks. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  an 
obligation  to  act  in  an  expeditious 
fashion.  If  he  were  not  to  act.  if  he 
were  to  put  off  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  after  the  elections,  he 
could  just  as  easily  be  accused  of  en- 
gaging in  an  effort  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  Austrian  election  as  he 
could  be  accused  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  the  election  if 


he  were  to  make  the  decision  before 
the  election  were  actually  held. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  him  to 
make  the  decision  in  a  timely  fashion, 
just  as  he  would  as  if  an  anonjrmous 
individual  who  did  not  have  Mr.  Wald- 
heim's international  reputation  or  po- 
litical interest  in  Austria  would  have 
to  make  it  under  those  circumstances. 

And  so  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  resolution  clearly  expresses  the 
view  of  the  Congress  that  this  is  a  de- 
cision that  ought  to  be  made  in  an  ex- 
peditious fashion.  I  assume  it  will  be 
passed  overwhelmingly,  if  not  unani- 
mously. I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  heed 
the  call  of  the  Congress  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  put  Mr.  Waldheim 
on  the  watch  list. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish],  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli], 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren],  for  the  expeditious  treatment 
that  this  measure  has  received,  going 
before  our  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary only  this  morning  and  coming 
out  with  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  action 
this  body  is  taking  this  afternoon  is 
very  proper  and  appropriate,  and  I 
trust  that  the  message  here  of  expedi- 
tion and  the  example  set  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  here,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  friendly  nation,  in 
this  case  Austria.  The  issue,  in  my 
judgment,  is.  rather,  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  principle  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  transcends  all 
other  considerations  before  us. 

I  look  forward  to  a  vote  on  this 
measure.  I  hope,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  that  this  will  be  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

There  has  been  discussion  about 
some  of  the  details,  and  I  very  much 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
for  expeditiously  bringing  up  this  reso- 
lution so  that  some  of  the  facts  can  be 
brought  out  here.  But  I  do  not  want  to 


speak  to  them.  Others  have.  I  just 
want  to  say  a  word  about  one  of  the 
points  that  has  been  raised  during 
these  last  weeks,  and  that  is  the 
impact  on  Austria. 

I  have  been  walking  around  with  a 
file  of  clippings  the  last  few  weeks, 
trying  to  assimilate  how  the  Austrian 
people  have  reacted  to  these  discus- 
sions, and  I  have  heard  people  say, 
"Well,  go  easy  on  this  matter;  it  may 
backfire.  The  Austrians  have  their 
backs  up.  They  do  not  want  outsiders 
talking  about  one  of  their  leaders." 

Well,  all  I  can  say,  Kurt  Waldheim's 
real  past  is  in  question.  But  I  think  as 
much  so  are  the  basic  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  Austria. 

In  the  next  weeks  and  in  the  next 
months  we  are  going  to  learn  more 
about  Mr.  Waldheim's  past.  But  we 
are  going  to  learn  even  more,  I  think, 
about  the  Austrian  people,  whether 
they  have  learned  from  the  lessons  of 
the  past. 

I  hope  that  we  will  quickly  and 
unanimously  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  again 
that  I  do  support  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  I  might  say  that  I  appreci- 
ate all  the  accolades  that  have  been 
thrown  my  way  and  the  chairman's 
way.  As  we  have  discussed,  I  guess  we 
are  therefore  responsible  for  having 
the  fastest  moving  bill  in  the  history 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  this  year 
as,  alas,  we  are  responsible  for  having 
the  slowest  moving  bill  through  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  this  year,  that 
some  old  immigration  bill.  As  much  as 
I  support  this  bill  and  hope  it  is  passed 
expeditiously,  I  only  wish  we  had  the 
same  dispatch  approach  with  respect 
to  the  overall  immigration  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Burton]. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  those 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  bringring  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  expeditiously.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli],  and  also  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lungren],  for  doing  their 
utmost  in  bringing  this  legislation 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
lost  a  lot  of  family  in  the  Holocaust. 
To  say  that  we  should  forget  and  not 
do  anything  about  it,  although  the 
man  is  running  for  president  of  Aus- 
tria. I  think  is  a  very  bad  point  of 
view.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  resolution,  wtiich  calls  upon  Vna 
Attorney  General  to  "thoroughly  and  expedi- 
tiousiy"  examine  all  available  evidence  regard- 


ing the  World  War  II  activitiet  of  former  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim. 

I  have  been  urging  ttie  Justice  Oepartment 
to  expedite  its  investigation  of  this  matter  ever 
since  allegations  were  Initially  made  by  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  and  other  Jewish  or- 
ganizations that  Mr.  Waldheim  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  Nazi  war  criminal  activities. 

In  fact,  because  of  my  deep  concern  about 
this  matter  I  convened  a  meeting  in  my  office 
on  May  7  which  was  attended  by  Justice  [)e- 
partment  officials  and  several  members  of  my 
Judiciary  Committee. 

At  that  time,  we  were  advised  that  an  inves- 
tigation was  ongoing  but  that  a  final  conclu- 
sion had  not  been  reached  by  the  Justice  [de- 
partment as  to  whether  Mr.  Waldheim  Is  exiu- 
dable  under  the  provisions  of  our  Immigration 
law  proscribing  the  admission  on  Nazis  and 
Nazi  collaborators. 

In  fact,  during  that  nteeting,  the  Justice  C^- 
partment  denied  that  a  final  recommendation 
had  been  made  by  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigations to  place  Mr.  Waldheim  in  the 
Lookout  book  which  contains  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  subject  to  exclusion. 
Some  press  reports  had  indicated  that  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  had  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  [Department  of  State 
that  Mr.  Waldheim  be  included  in  the  automat- 
ed visa  Lookout  system.  During  the  meeting 
we  were  merely  told  that  additional  evidence 
was  being  reviewed  and  that  any  OSI  decision 
was  subject  to  review  by  other  entities  in  the 
Justice  (department. 

On  the  following  day,  May  8,  1986,  I  wrote 
the  Attorney  General  a  letter  reiterating  my 
view  that  the  [Department  of  Justice  "proceed 
expeditiously"  with  its  Investigation  of  Mr. 
Waldheim  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
his  involvement,  if  any.  In  the  commissk>n  of 
Nazi  war  crimes  and  the  question  of  his  ineli- 
gibility for  his  admission  to  the  United  States. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  my  letter,  which  ap- 
pears in  its  entirety  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  legislation,  that  the  proce- 
dures followed  In  Mr.  Waldheim's  case  should 
be  Identical  to  those  that  have  been  followed 
in  other  cases  of  ths  nature.. 

I  strongly  believe  that  Mr.  Waldheim's  inter- 
natnnal  reputation,  his  cun'ent  candidacy  for 
Presklent  of  Austria  and  his  previous  position 
at  the  United  Nations  should  play  no  role 
whatsoever  in  this  current  investigatk>n. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  it  is  my  hope  that  with 
its  passage,  the  Justice  [Department  will  rec- 
ognize that  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
committed  to  the  prompt  completion  of  the  in- 
vestigation Into  Mr.  Waldheim's  excludability. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  this 
discussion;  I  urge  that  the  resolution 
be  passed  unanimously,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  409. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  recoiulder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  456  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4800. 
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IN  THK  COMHITm  OP  THE  WHOU 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4800)  to  enhance  the  competitiveness 
of  American  industry;  and  for  the 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Beilenson  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ditncan] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNKER]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes;  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Gerbcain]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jetpords] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Roberts]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Dingell]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes;  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
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trade  bill.  It  is  a  historic  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  think  as  we  start  this  debate 
we  should  try  to  lower  our  voices  and 
think,  and  let  us  start  back  in  the  im- 
mediate post- World  War  II  days. 

The  principles  that  we  subscribed  to 
then  and  the  principles  we  subscribe 
to  now  are  the  same.  However,  the 
conditions  in  the  world  have  greatly 
changed  since  that  time.  I  guess  I  am 
privileged  to  be  one  of  those  who  is  old 
enough  to  remember  the  post-World 
War  II  days,  and  I  can  remember  that 
there  were  no  consumer  goods  in  sur- 
plus in  the  United  States  or  anyplace 
in  the  world,  for  that  matter,  in  1948, 
when  the  general  agreement  on  tariff 
and  trade  was  enacted,  and  there  were 
no  capital  goods  in  surplus  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

So  it  made  for  a  rather  nice  trading 
relationship.    The    demand    was    far 
higher  than  the  supply,  and  so  none  of 
the  nations  at  that  time  thought  very 
seriously  about  dumping  or  about  sub- 
sidizing their  products  into  their  trad- 
ing partners'  market.  But  of  course,  as 
everyone  knows,  today  the  conditions 
are  far  different  from  that.  There  is , 
an  abundance  of  consumer  goods  avail- 
able for  all  markets.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  capital  goods.  And  it  is  in 
that   environment   that   we   now   ap- 
proach this  bill.  The  competitive  situa- 
tion in  the  World  has  changed  and  has 
changed    remarkably.    We    must    re- 
spond to  that  change.  If  we  do  not,  we 
do  it  at  our  own  peril.  Today,  instead 
of  having  a  demand-driven  economy, 
we  have  a  supply-driven  economy,  in 
which  everyone  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
their  surplus  goods— any  they  will  do 
it  by  any  manner  or  means  that  is 
available.  Our  laws  have  not  simply 
kept  up  with  this.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing our  principles,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  changing  our  laws  to  reflect  the 
changed    conditions.    These    changed 
conditions  mean  that  we  can  no  longer 
allow  people  to  subsidize  goods  into 
our  market.  We  had  agreed  to  that 
many,  many  years  ago.  We  can  no 
longer  allow  dumping  into  our  market. 
We  agreed  to  that  many  years  ago. 
These   are    international    agreements 
that   I   am   talking   about,   and   they 
must  be  vigorously  enforced.  But  the 
laws  that  we  have  that  do  all  of  this  go 
back  to  the  1940's.  1948,  particularly, 
and  they  do  not  give  a  person  an  in- 
centive to  follow  the  law.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  if  you  violate  it,  you  are 
just  slapped  on  the  wrist  and  told,  "Go 
forth,    young    man,    and    don't    sin 
again,"  but  you  are  forgiven.  That  en- 
courages people  to  take  predatory  ac- 
tions against  our  markets.  This  bill 
tries— and  I  think  successfully  tries— 
to  switch  that  burden  around.  It  puts 
a  penalty  on  unfair  trade  practices  in 
our  market.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
tried  that.  We  have  just  really  sought 
relief  from  it  in  the  past.  Now  we  say, 
"Observe  the  law.  You  know  what  the 


law  is.  and  you  disobey  it  at  your  own 
risk." 
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It  sounds  like  to  me  it  is  a  sound 
change  that  ought  to  be  made;  one 
that  I  urge  us  to  make. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  bring  to 
the  floor  today  is  wrapped  with  doubt, 
frustration— and  hope.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion that  America's  industry,  farmers 
and  inventors  deserve  the  same  com- 
petitive footing  as  our  trading  part- 
ners. We  have  waited  long  enough  to 
respond  to  the  disastrous  decline  in 
the  nation's  trade  balance— and  the 
competitive  disadvantage  it  implies. 

The  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  an 
all-out  congressional  offensive  to  mod- 
ernize and  restructure  American  trade 
policy— and  to  check  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  are  costing  this  country  jobs 
and  a  secure  economic  base  in  the 
future. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  seven  House 
Committees  and  locked  together  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  House  majori- 
ty leader,  Jim  Wright.  Collected 
under  one  number— H.R.  4800— the 
bill  states  our  concern  that  the  tradi- 
tional policy  alliance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  is  breaking 
down  at  the  very  time  when  the  coun- 
try's trade  performance  is  weakening. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  During 
the  past  4  years,  the  United  States  has 
accumulated  a  total  merchandise  trade 
deficit  of  almost  $400  billion.  The 
trade  deficit  nearly  quadrupled  be- 
tween 1982  and  1985.  Our  current  ac- 
count balance  deteriorated  from  a  $6 
billion  surplus  in  1981  to  a  nearly  $110 
billion  deficit  in  1985.  For  the  first 
time  since  World  War  I  our  country 
has  become  a  net  debtor.  And  if 
present  trends  continue,  our  net  exter- 
nal debt  will  exceed  $500  billion  by 
1990. 

Yet  the  administration's  policy  of 
benign  neglect  continues  as  if  we  were 
trading  with  the  world  as  it  was  40 
years  ago — when  we  dominated  world 
trade— when  we  decided  what  was 
"GATT  legal"  and  what  wasn't— when 
we  controlled  the  world's  resources, 
manufacturing,  and  its  richest  market. 
About  all  we  still  claim  is  the  world's 
richest  market.  And  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  above  skirting  the  law  to 
get  to  it.  It  is  that  flaw  that  has  led  to 
the  distinction  between  free  trade  and 
fair  trade— and  it  is  the  logic  and  the 
drive  behind  the  bill  we  bring  forth 
today. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Its  force  does 
not  fall  along  party  lines,  despite  ad- 
ministration portrayal.  Unfair  trade 
practices  emerge  in  every  State  and 
every  congressional  district.  To  simply 
brand  this  bill  protectionist  is  no  more 
valid  than  calling  tax  reform  a  sop  for 
the  poor. 
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Tax  reform  and  trade  reform  are  not 
regional  nor  partisan  priorities.  Both 
demand  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent meet  half  way.  We  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  address  White  House 
objections— had  they  worked  with  us 
in  the  drafting. 

For  the  moment,  we  are  going  it 
alone.  I  only  hope  that  in  the  weeks 
ahead  we  can  mend  some  fundamental 
differences  in  the  Senate  and  meet  in 
the  fall  to  finally  set  forth  trade 
policy  that  our  countrymen  and  our 
trading  partners  can  understand— and 
respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  eight  titles  in 
H.R.  4800,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  written  three:  titles  I, 
II.  and  VIII.  Together,  they  address 
growing  areas  of  foreign  government 
intervention,  such  as  foreign  industrial 
targeting;  toughen  U.S.  responses  to 
foreign  trade  barriers  that  violate 
trade  agreements;  promote,  through 
tough  negotiations,  foreign  market 
access  for  highly  competitive  elements 
of  our  economy— such  as  telecommu- 
nications and  intellectual  property— in 
cases  where  our  trading  partners  do 
not  maintain  the  same  fimdamental 
fairness  and  openness  as  does  the 
United  States;  reduce  the  excessive  bi- 
lateral trade  surpluses  of  countries 
that  rely  on  systematic  unfair  trade 
policies;  regulate  new  forms  of  injuri- 
ous dumping  and  subsidies;  and  to  end 
the  chaos  in  U.S.  trade  policymaking 
by  creating  a  single,  central  voice  for 
coordinating  and  administering  such 
policies— the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 

this  timely  and  effective  legislation, 

and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  vote  for  a  bipartisan  trade 
reform  bill  this  year.  Obviously,  that 
opportunity  is  not  available  today. 

We  have  before  us  two  omnibus  bills, 
one  designed  by  your  side  of  the 
House  and  one  developed  by  mine.  Be- 
cause of  the  partisan  ratio  here,  it's 
not  hard  to  guess  which  measure  has 
the  better  chance.  All  that  we  republi- 
cans can  do  is  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
logic  and  fair  play  which  we  know 
exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  really  believe  we  have  a  superior 
piece  of  legislation,  one  that  would  be 
equally  helpful  to  U.S.  exporters  and 
importers,  far  more  beneficial  to 
American  commerce  and  industry  in 
general,  and  a  clear  signal  that  this 
country  is  ready  to  play  hardball  in 
world  trade. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my 
own  views  and  concerns,  as  they  have 
been  reflected  in  the  development  of 
these  two  partisan  measures. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  a  bipartisan  majority  of  us  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  toughen  up 


both  our  trade  laws  and  their  imple- 
mentation. The  people  with  whom  we 
do  business  throughout  the  world 
must  know  that  we  no  longer  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  unjust  and  inequi- 
table practices.  The  international 
trade  field  has  become  tilted  against 
us.  and  we  want  it  leveled. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's role  with  respect  to  ex- 
isting trade  law.  Over  the  past  8 
months,  section  301  cases  have  been 
pushed  aggressively,  other  provisions 
of  trade  law  have  been  used  more 
often,  and  new  bilateral  agreements 
have  been  pursued  with  vigor.  But  I 
simply  cannot  overlook  the  possibility 
that  had  these  steps  been  taken  earli- 
er, and  with  greater  zeal,  we  might  not 
be  here  today  debating  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

In  my  view,  the  past  several  adminis- 
trations have  moved  too  slowly  and 
not  strongly  enough  in  enforcing  trade 
law  already  on  the  books.  Although  I 
firmly  believe  that  existing  statutes 
need  to  be  improved,  I  also  think  they 
are  not  quite  as  inadequate  as  some 
critics  have  portrayed  them.  They  do 
have  teeth,  they  just  don't  bite  hard 
enough. 

But  even  if  the  administration  has 
been  somewhat  slow  in  acting,  the  ma- 
jority leadership  in  this  House  has 
been  much  too  quick,  and  far  too  par- 
tisan, in  reacting.  H.R.  4800  is,  in  fact, 
a  classic  example  of  overreaction. 

For  example,  H.R.  4800  decrees  that 
the  denial  of  certain  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice  under  section  301.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  if  any  country 
with  which  we  do  business  appears  to 
be  in  violation  of  this  worker  right 
provision,  we  should  take  that  factor 
into  account  in  determining  whether 
we  continue  to  do  business. 

And  what  are  these  worker  rights? 
One  of  them  has  to  do  with  minimum 
wages,  another  with  collective  bargain- 
ing, still  another  with  safety  and 
health  standards. 

Ironically,  our  own  Government  has 
not  signed  an  official  agreement  on 
these  kinds  of  rights,  yet  H.R.  4800 
would  have  the  United  States  sit  in 
pious  judgment  on  the  way  other  na- 
tions deal  with  them. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners,  espe- 
cially the  less  developed  ones,  would 
find  such  a  provision  of  U.S.  trade  law 
not  only  impossible  but  insulting.  I  be- 
lieve that  worker  rights  should  be  set 
forth  as  goals  for  all  countries,  includ- 
ing ours.  But  they  should  be  matters 
for  negotiation,  not  exercises  in  hypoc- 
risy and  blackmail. 

Another  flawed  provision  of  H.R. 
4800  calls  for  establishment  of  a  tri- 
partite council  on  industrial  policy. 
This  is  another  big-government  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving— an  ap- 
proach that  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  rejected,  and  will  continue 
to  reject. 


The  proposed  council  would  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  existing  advisory 
bodies,  and  cost  too  much  additional 
money,  at  a  time  when  we  are  desper- 
ately seeking  ways  to  cut  Government 
si>ending. 

A  third  bad  provision  of  H.R.  4800 
would  force  the  administration  to  take 
punitive  action  against  any  country 
which  does  not  reduce  its  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  by  10  per- 
cent per  year.  I  certainly  agree  we 
should  take  action,  especially  against 
unfair  practices,  to  cut  all  trade  sur- 
pluses not  in  our  favor.  But  this  provi- 
sion goes  too  far.  It  is  illegal  under 
international  law,  it  would  undermine 
our  exporters,  and  it  could  make 
American  agriculture  very,  very  vul- 
nerable. The  countries  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  provision  clearly  can  be 
expected  to  retaliate  against  us,  and 
our  agricultural  products  are  prime 
targets.  Our  ftumers  have  enough 
trouble;  they  don't  need  this  kind  of 
grief. 

H.R.  4800  is  loaded  with  provisions 
that  are,  at  the  very  least,  question- 
able. But  in  the  interest  of  time— and  I 
do  not  have  very  much  in  this 
debate— I  will  cite  just  one  more  exam- 
ple. 

Under  long-standing  law,  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  [ITC]  are 
chosen  by  the  President  to  serve  2- 
year  terms.  The  Chairman  may  not  be 
one  of  the  two  most  recently  appoint- 
ed Commissioners  nor  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  as  the  outgoing  Chairman 
or  the  incoming  Vice  Chairman. 

This  procedure  makes  sense,  and  has 
brought  a  sharing  of  responsibility 
and  leadership,  a  continuity  of  service 
and  some  independence  and  biparti- 
sanship to  the  ITC. 

H.R.  4800  would  require  the  Senate 
to  confirm  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man and  would  allow  even  the  newest 
Commissioner  to  head  the  organiza- 
tion. Although  this  change  would,  in 
my  opinion,  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  ITC  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  Commissioner,  my  pri- 
mary objection  is  based  on  the  trans- 
parent motive  behind  it:  to  punish  a 
particular  Commissioner.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  is  a  terrible  way  to 
handle  a  congressional  grievance 
against  a  Commissioner.  It  is  devious, 
circuitous,  and  runs  the  risk  of  under- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  the  ITC. 

But  this  is  consistent  with  the  thrust 
of  H.R.  4800  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  purely 
partisan,  election  year  statement.  Al- 
though its  designers  may  not  have  so 
intended,  it  is  likely  to  damage  both 
farms  and  businesses  cut  the  number 
of  Jobs  available,  bring  our  economic 
recovery  to  a  halt,  and  lower  standards 
of  living  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  substitute  would  do  none  of 
these  things.  It  would  take  away  some 
Presidental  discretion  and  strengthen 


the  hand  of  our  special  trade  repre- 
sentative. It  would  demand  more  exec- 
utive  action,  and  allow  leas  time  to 
take  that  action. 

It  is  tough,  but  it  is  fair.  I  think  it 
provides  a  responsible  common  ground 
for  a  wide  variety  of  views  and  con- 
cerns which  are  held  by  Members  of 
this  body.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  accept  it  for 
what  it  is:  a  first-rate  compromise. 

D  1410 

Hit.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gcarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  here  to  lend  my 
strongest  support  to  the  omnibus 
trade  reform  bill.  We  are  living  in  a 
very  sophisticated  world  of  trade,  and 
this  bill  offers  a  realistic  approach. 
Put  together  by  the  expertise  of  seven 
committees,  I  think  it  attends  to  the 
problems  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

In  terms  of  trade,  we  have  lost  $150 
billion  last  year,  and  over  the  last  5 
years  we  have  doubled  each  time,  from 
$23  to  $150  billion,  and  we  are  still  es- 
calating. This  translates  into  3  million 
jobs  that  were  lost,  U.S.  Industries  lag- 
ging, and  our  national  security  being 
in  peril. 

We  had  to  borrow  $100  billion  last 
year  in  order  to  meet  our  national 
debt.  We  are  in  an  economic  crisis,  and 
this  trade  deficit  is  part  of  our  whole 
fabric.  We  now  have  a  $2  trillion  na- 
tional debt  ceiling,  with  tremendous 
negative  balance-of-payment  accounts 
and  debt  service. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  get  our  econo- 
my in  order,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  his- 
toric one. 

This  legislation  is  very  carefully 
crafted.  It  applies  to  the  problems 
that  we  have  before  us  today.  It  asks 
for  a  new  round  of  GATT  in  which  we 
can  take  care  of  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement,  subsidies,  serv- 
ice industries,  counter  trade,  and  intel- 
lectual-property rights.  Mindful  that 
GATT  had  taken  7  years  before,  we 
have  to  do  something  else  to  send  a 
very  strong  signal  out. 

The  present  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  are  no  longer  acceptable,  nor 
are  the  rules  of  GATT  acceptable 
today.  We  must  change  them,  but  by 
the  same  token,  we  must  certainly 
help  ourselves  by  putting  our  Presi- 
dent in  a  stronger  negotiating  posi- 
tion, and  by  passing  these  trade 
reform  laws  which  would  modernize 
section  201,  give  temporary  relief  and 
make  it  a  little  easier  for  our  people  to 
bring  a  cause  of  action.  We  must  pro- 
vide a  trade  remedy,  depoliticize  trade, 
natural  resources  recognize  subsidies 
and  provide  compensatory  damages 
for  dumping. 
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I  just  want  to  add  that  this  is 
GATT-consistent,  it  certainly  is  not 
protectionism,  and  the  time  is  now  to 
set  right  our  trade  laws. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  by  appreciation  to  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennesssee  [Mr. 
Duncan],  who  has  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  trying  to  provide  a  ra- 
tional alternative  to  the  "Son  of 
Smoot-Hawley." 

I  think  the  designation  "Son  of 
Smoot-Hawley"  to  describe  the  handi- 
work that  has  come  before  this  body  is 
appropriate.  H.R.  4800  represents  a 
half  dozen  committees'  input.  It  is  a 
kind  of  a  recrudescence,  if  you  will,  of 
what  happened  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  back  in  1930.  when  every  in- 
terest under  the  sun  finally  got  its 
moment  to  add  and  contribute  to  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  counterpro- 
ductive piece  of  trade  legislation  ever 
crafted  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  put 
this  whole  debate  in  perspective  at  the 
outset.  When  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Bruce  Smart  appeared  before 
our  committee,  he  indicated  that  if 
the  whole  world  practiced  free  trade 
right  now,  absolutely  no  restrictions  or 
impediments  anywhere,  that  that 
would  have  only  a  lO-to-20-percent 
impact  on  our  trade  deficit  of  last 
year.  What  that  means,  then,  is  with  a 
$150  billion  trade  deficit,  that  in  the 
best  of  worlds,  if  the  whole  world  prac- 
ticed free  trade,  that  would  only  have 
been  approximately  a  $120  billion 
trade  deficit.  It  may  have  been  as  little 
as  a  $135  billion  trade  deficit  if  the  10- 
percent  figure  is  correct. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  there  is 
something  infinitely  more  complicated 
involved  in  this  debate  than  remedy- 
ing trade  injustices  and  especially 
moving  in  the  counterproductive 
maimer  that  the  Committee  is  consid- 
ering in  H.R.  4800. 

Amongst  other  things  that  we  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  is  our  gener- 
al lack  of  competitiveness.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  had  an  interesting  arti- 
cle that  appeared  recently  in  this  con- 
nection describing  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  as  a  country  have. 

They  noted: 

From  1977  to  1985,  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  in  manufacturing  rose  50  percent 
more  in  the  U.S.  than  in  Japan,  even 
though  real  wage  costs  per  hour  rose  by  20 
percent  less  in  the  U.S.  The  gap  is  thus  70 
percent,  of  which  changes  in  the  exchange 
rate  account  for  only  25  percent. 

They  continued: 

During  the  past  three  years  America's 
manufacturers  increased  their  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  from  near  zero  to  about  3 
percent  *  *  *.  However,    Japan    has    regis- 


tered 8-percent  annual  gains  over  a  far 
longer  period.  As  a  result,  its  productivity 
has  increased  45  percent  more  than  that  of 
the  U.S.  in  the  past  eight  years. 

They  concluded: 

It  is  unlikely  that  U.S.  manufacturers  can 
sustain  even  the  present  3-percent  rate  of 
productivity  growth,  because  the  recent 
gains  were  scored  during  an  economic  recov- 
ery. Moreover— 

And  this  I  underscore— 
proposed  tax-reform  legislation  is  likely  to 
retard  capital  formation  and  further  slow 
U.S  progress  in  this  area. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  point.  The 
second  point  is  our  tax  laws.  Our  tax 
laws  are  still  skewed  against  capital 
formation,  and  in  fact  econometric 
study  that  was  nm  on  the  bill  that  was 
reported  out  of  this  Chamber  last  De- 
cember indicated:  First,  it  would  vastly 
increase  the  cost  of  capital;  second,  it 
would  retard  growth  in  gross  national 
product;  third,  it  would  aggravate  the 
deficit  picture;  and  fourth,  it  would  ag- 
gravate unemployment. 

The  Senate  may  have  added  some 
refinements  that  modestly  improve 
upon  the  House  version  of  that  tax 
bill,  but  every  component  of  the 
Senate  bill  contains  essentially  the 
same  assaults  upon  capital  formation 
and  puts  these  additional  production 
costs  on  business,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  improve  our  competitive 
position. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
stress  has  to  do  with  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  congressional  action  vis-a-vis 
trying  to  shave  down  that  margin  of 
superiority  and  trade  advantage  that 
the  Japanese  have.  Had  we  liquefied 
gas  on  the  North  Slope,  for  example, 
last  year— and  this  is  before  the  prices 
fell— that  would  have  been  an  $11  bil- 
lion export  item  to  Japan  in  1985.  Had 
we  freed  North  Slope  oil  for  export, 
that  would  have  been  a  $10  billion 
annual  ticket.  Had  we  permitted  raw- 
cut  timber  on  our  Federal  lands  to  be 
exported  to  Japan,  there  is  another 
billion. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  that 
is  the  problem,  our  relationship  with 
Japan  in  terms  of  trade  imbalances, 
why  do  we  not  contemplate  some  of 
those  remedies,  instead  of  going  down 
this  garden  path  of  erecting  tariff  bar- 
riers that  can  only  impact  adversely 
on  American  jobs,  adversely  impact  on 
consumer  costs,  and  simultaneously 
trigger  a  kind  of  reciprocity  that  will 
be  devastating,  especially  to  our  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  No.  1  export  of 
the  United  States.  Our  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  I  know 
is  working  conscientiously  in  this  area. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  H.R. 
4800. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  country  has  seen  its  competitive 


position  erode  over  the  last  several 
years  to  unacceptable  levels. 

From  the  world's  leading  creditor 
nation,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation  with  a  whopping  external  debt 
of  $101  billion  last  year— and  rising. 

We  have  seen  the  trade  deficit  quad- 
ruple over  the  last  several  years  to 
$148  billion.  And  we  now  hear  that  the 
trade  deficit  may  top  $170  billion  this 
year— another  record. 

We  have  seen  the  loss  of  more  than 
1.7  million  manufacturing  jobs  since 
1981  and  more  than  a  half  million 
farms  forced  to  foreclosure  due  to  de- 
creased export  opportunities. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stem  the 
tide  of  eroding  competitiveness  and 
rising  trade  deficits.  'The  provisions  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  title  will  reverse 
this  tide.  It  will  strengthen  America's 
export  position  by  opening  up  markets 
that  have  been  closed  to  us.  But,  we 
don't  simply  ask  other  countries  to 
open  their  markets  to  our  goods,  we 
ask  them  to  open  their  arms  to  the 
products  of  any  country— that's  what 
free  trade  is  all  about. 

The  Ways  and  Means  title  also  im- 
proves the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  unfair 
trading  practices  that  have  resulted  in 
products  being  dumped  into  our  mar- 
kets. 

It  will  streamline  and  modernize  the 
tools  that  our  businesses  need  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  a  world  marketplace 
on  a  level  playing  field  with  other 
countries. 

Finally,  it  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  conduct  a  new  round  of 
trade  talks  to  update  the  antiquated 
rules  of  free  trade  that  don't  acknowl- 
edge the  trading  system  of  the  1980's. 

The  Ways  and  Means  provisions, 
along  with  the  other  titles  in  H.R. 
4800,  will  help  to  restore  America's  po- 
sition as  No.  1. 
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Something  simply  must  be  done  to 
stem  the  tide  of  eroding  competitive- 
ness and  rising  trade  deficits.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  will 
reverse  this  tide.  It  will  strengthen 
America's  export  position  by  opening 
up  markets  that  have  been  closed  to 
us;  but  we  do  not  simply  ask  other 
countries  to  open  their  markets  to  our 
goods.  We  ask  them  to  open  their 
arms  to  the  products  of  any  country. 
That  is  what  free  trade  is  about. 

The  Ways  and  Means  title  also  im- 
proves the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  a  variety  of  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  that  have  resulted  in 
products  being  dumped  on  our  mar- 
kets. It  will  streamline  and  modernize 
the  tools  that  our  businesses  need  to 
compete  effectively  in  a  world  market- 
place on  a  level  playing  field  with 
other  countries. 


Then  finally,  it  gives  the  President 
the  authority  to  conduct  a  new  round 
of  trade  talks  to  update  antiquated 
rules. 

The  Ways  and  Means  provisions, 
along  with  other  titles  in  H.R.  4800, 
will  help  restore  America  to  its  No.  1 
position  as  a  trade  competitor. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
recognize  that  there  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  our  present  trade  structure. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our 
trade  imbalance  is  something  of  seri- 
ous concern.  It  is  something  which 
must  be  addressed  and  addressed  ef- 
fectively; however,  the  bill  which  is 
before  us,  presented  by  the  majority 
in  the  House,  is  fatally  flawed.  It  does 
not  accomplish  the  goals  we  seek.  It  is 
really  the  $3  bill  of  trade.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  counterfeit  our  way  into  a 
competitive  position  with  other  na- 
tions. 

If  you  look  at  the  bill,  it  has  a 
number  of  very  substantive  problems. 
It  has  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  which  was 
just  referred  to,  which  involves  basi- 
cally an  arbitrary  reduction  of  our 
trade  relationship  with  three  major 
nations.  It  is  not  based  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  done  anything  wrong 
in  specific  areas,  but  simply  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  surplus. 

It  has  in  it  language  which  would  re- 
quire arbitrarily  that  our  labor  stand- 
ards here  in  the  United  States  be  ap- 
plied internationally,  a  situation 
which  makes  no  sense,  for  internation- 
ally some  international  standards  we 
do  not  apply  here  in  the  United 
States.  Take,  for  example,  many  of  the 
Canadian  standards.  Therefore,  why 
should  Canada  have  to  assume  our 
standards,  or  any  other  nation? 

It  creates  an  industrial  policy  posi- 
tion, a  board  called  the  Industrial  Ad- 
justment Advisory  Committee,  which 
is  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  centralize 
the  process  of  creating  a  more  com- 
petitive situation  here  in  the  Untied 
States  by  having  centralized  Federal 
control  of  industrial  policies,  a  situa- 
tion which  has  never  worked,  an  idea 
of  the  past  which  has  failed. 

It  has  in  it  also  language  which 
would  create  effectively  a  3-year  retro- 
active liability  for  American  importers 
by  making  them  liable  for  the  process 
of  buying  when  they  have  bought 
goods  which  have  been  dumped  on  the 
American  market,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  known  those  goods  were 
being  dumped. 

It  will  set  American  against  Ameri- 
can and  it  will  not  accomplish  our  gen- 
eral goal  of  trying  to  reduce  the  trade 
deficit. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


sume to  the  gentleman  from  nilnolB 
[Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4800,  Trade  and  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Reform  Act, 
and  in  opposition  to  Congressman 
Crane's  amendment  to  section  301  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act. 

The  huge  trade  deficit  has  had  dra- 
matic consequences  for  American 
firms  and  workers.  Manufacturing  has 
been  hit  particularly  hard,  with  the 
loss  of  an  estimated  2  million  jobs  due 
to  imports.  Even  the  traditionally 
strong  export  industries— agriculture, 
high  technology,  land  services— have 
suffered  substantial  losses.  Agricultur- 
al exports  have  fallen  from  $25  billion 
in  1981  to  Just  $7  billion  in  1988. 

The  deficit  reached  $150  biUion  in 
1985,  of  which  $113  billion  was  for 
manufactured  products  alone.  This 
crisis  has  continued  to  grow  in  1986 
and  the  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ues to  pursue  a  business-as-usual 
policy.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  been  working  with  Congress  to 
help  formulate  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide both  immediate  relief  from  our 
trade  problems,  as  well  as  suggesting 
changes  in  trade  law  that  will  form 
the  foundation  of  an  effective  national 
policy  for  the  years  to  come.  Although 
the  final  product  does  not  contain  all 
of  the  provisions  that  I,  nor  the  AFL- 
CIO,  believe  are  necessary  to  address 
the  Nation's  trade  crisis,  it  does  con- 
tain a  number  of  important  provisions 
concerning  relief  from  unfair  trade 
practices: 

SECTION  301— RELIEF  FROM  ONFAIR  TKAOB 
PRACTICES 

Section  301  of  the  current  trade  law 
was  designed  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  take  all  appro- 
priate feasible  steps  to  respond  to 
practices  of  foreign  governments  that 
are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory which  burden  or  restrict 
U.S.  commerce.  Despite  this  board 
power,  the  President  had  rarely  taken 
actions  to  defend  domestic  production 
"confronted  by  unfair  practices  over- 
seas. Major  provisions  are: 

First,  transfer  of  decisionmaking 
from  the  President  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  [USTR]. 

Second,  industrial  targeting. 

Increasingly,  foreign  governments 
are  implementing  industrial  targeting 
policies  directed  at  promoting  and  in- 
creasing the  international  competitive- 
ness and  market  share  of  particular  in- 
dustries. 

Provides  USTR  with  the  authority 
to  take  action  in  response  to  industrial 
targeting  that  causes  or  threatens  to 
cause  material  injury. 

Remedies  to  include  tariffs,  import 
restrictions,  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments or  other  domestic  measures. 

In  the  event  of  an  affirmative  find- 
ing. USTR  would  be  required  to  take 
action   to  fully  offset  the   material 


injury  or  threat  for  such  injurloua  in- 
dustrial targeting. 

Third,  trade  deficit  reduction. 

Procedures  are  established  to  pro- 
vide greater  certainty  of  response  on 
the  part  of  the  U.8.  Oovemment 
toward  countries  that  maintain  both 
unwarranted  trade  surpluses  with  the 
United  States  and  uiu'easonable  and 
discriminatory  trade  practices. 

An  investigation  period  would  be 
provided  in  order  to  determine  which 
countries  maintain  both  unreasonable 
and  discriminatory  trade  practices  as 
well  as  an  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States.  Unwarranted 
trade  surpluses  would  be  defined  as  a 
ratio  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
to  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
175  percent  (nonpetroleum  merchan- 
dise trade)  or  more. 

Each  country  so  identified  would  \>t 
required  to  reduce  its  1985  surplus  in 
calendar  year  1987  by  10  percent  and 
in  each  successive  year  until  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  as  a  proportion  of  ONP  is 
1.5  percent  or  less,  or  such  country's 
ratio  falls  below  175  percent. 

Failure  to  achieve  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion goal  in  calendar  year  1987  would 
subject  said  country  to  a  series  of  esca- 
lating remedies. 

Fourth,  labor  rights. 

Competitive  advantage  in  trade 
should  not  be  derived  from  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  freedom  of  association, 
the  refusal  to  Insure  a  safe  work  envi- 
ronment, the  exploitation  of  child 
labor,  or  other  such  reprehensible 
practices. 

Section  301  is  amended  to  define 
failure  to  take  steps  to  meet  interna- 
tionally recognized  lat>or  rights  as  an 
unreasonable  act,  policy,  or  practice. 

As  my  colleague,  Don  Pease,  has 
argued,  and  I  agree  with  him  when  he 
said: 

The  worker  rights  provisions  improve  the 
*  *  *  U.S.  trade  law  by  building  In  incentives 
for  labor  standards  to  move  up  In  develop- 
ing countries  to  some  minimum  level  of  re- 
spect for  Internationally  recognized  worker 
rights.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  a  trad- 
ing system  that  pits  American  workers  In 
competition  with  the  lowest  common  Inter- 
national denominator  on  worker  rights.  The 
ability  to  sell  in  America,  the  world's  great- 
est consumer  market,  is  a  powerful  source  of 
Influence  that  ought  to  be  used  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  trade  within  countries  as 
well  as  among  them.  It  Is  just  as  true  over- 
seas as  It  Is  here  at  home  that  Increasing 
the  Incomes  of  working  people  creates  In- 
creased demand  for  more  American  exports 
which  creates  more  American  jobs  ".' 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  support  H.R.  4800.  I 
hope  that  my  words  would  help  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  to  also  give 
their  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Matstti]. 


'  Republican  Don  J.  Pcmc.  Dear  CollMfue,  May 
IS.  1088. 
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Mr.  MATSUI.  Bir.  Chairman,  I  urge 
strong  support  for  H.R.  4800,  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act. 

As  we  know,  our  trade  deficit  for 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess 
of  $150  billion.  For  the  first  time  since 
1914  our  Nation  is  a  debtor  Nation. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4800,  merely  levels 
the  playing  field  so  that  we  open  mar- 
kets among  our  foreign  competitors. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  protect  our 
shores.  It  is  a  bill  basically  to  open  up 
markets  of  other  coimtries. 

It  gives  the  President  additional 
tools  to  negotiate  and  if  he  is  unable 
to  negotiate,  then  certain  sanctions 
must  be  meted  out  by  the  President. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  all  of  us 
have  to  admit,  we  do  not  have  any  illu- 
sion that  this  bill  in  and  of  itself  will 
solve  the  macro-econor  ic  trade  prob- 
lems that  our  Nation  faces  today.  That 
is  a  matter  pertaining  to  monetary 
policy,  fiscal  policy  of  our  country. 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  many 
others  of  our  trading  partners. 

But  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  equity  to  our  trading  system. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  discuss 
one  other  aspect  of  the  bill,  and  that  is 
the  telecommunications  part  of  the 
biU.  As  many  of  you  know,  many  of  us 
5  or  6  years  ago  were  saying  that,  well, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  so  much 
about  our  industries,  even  though 
steel  and  some  of  the  heavy  industries 
will  go  down  because  of  Japanese  steel 
and  Korean  automobiles;  we  still  have 
our  telecommunications  industries. 
That  is  after  all  the  technology  of  the 
future. 

This  shows  why  trade  is  such  a 
major  issue  and  why  we  have  to  act 
today.  In  1981,  we  had  a  trade  surplus 
in  terms  of  telecommimications  of 
over  $1  billion.  Unfortunately,  in  1986 
that  surplus  will  turn  into  a  deficit  in 
excess  of  $1.2  billion. 

This  bill  merely  opens  up  markets  so 
that  we  have  a  level  playing  field  in 
America  which  is  very  competitive  to 
compete  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity this  legislation  offered  to 
modernize  our  trade  laws  and  combat 
unfair  trade  practices  abroad.  Howev- 
er, as  the  bill  moved  through  the  com- 
mittee, my  enthusiasm  turned  to  con- 
cern and  finally  alarm  over  what  the 
committee  wrought. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  decided 
to  take  a  golden  opportunity  for  bipar- 
tisan trade  reform  and  turn  it  into  a 
political  exercise  carefully  orchestrat- 
ed play  to  some  powerful  but  essential- 
ly special  interest.  I  suppose  I 
shouldn't  have  been  surprised  at  the 
exercise,  particularly  considering  the 
majority  party  leadership's  affection 


for  fawning  over  special  interest 
groups. 

However,  there's  no  free  lunch  when 
it  comes  to  trade.  In  attempting  to 
bend  over  backward  for  a  few  special 
interests  you  going  to  have  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hide  of  farmers. 

For  years  the  farmer  has  been  our 
best  exporter,  the  American  farmer 
generates  the  world's  largest  export 
volume  of  agricultural  products.  In 
1985  the  United  States  shipped  nearly 
$30  billion  of  such  goods  overseas. 
Nearly  one  out  of  three  acres  the 
American  farmer  plants  is  for  export. 

The  bill  is  riddled  with  anti-ag 
export  provisions.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  requires  across-the-board 
reductions  of  imports  from  at  least 
three  major  trading  partners— these 
partners  happen  to  be  among  our  big- 
gest buyers  of  ag  products  in  1985. 

Elurope— ranked  No.  1  in  purchases 
of  U.S.  farm  exports  at  $6.5  billion: 

Japan— ranked  No.  2  at  $5.4  billion; 

Taiwan— ranked  No.  7  at  $1.2  billion. 

These  three  partners  alone  bought 
over  $13  billion  from  the  American 
farmer  in  1985— this  approaches  the 
entire  outlays  for  CCC  that  year. 

We  already  sit  on  the  edge  of  an  ag 
trade  war  with  Europe  over  the  EEC 
enlargement  issue.  Their  actions  are 
unjustified  but  shows  their  willingness 
to  shut  out  American  ag  on  the  slimest 
pretext.  The  Gephardt  provision  won't 
be  a  slim  pretext,  it  will  be  a  justifica- 
tion that  will  stand  up  under  GATT 
scrutiny. 

The  Pease  amendment  in  this  bill 
will  permit  unfair  trade  actions 
against  trading  partners  which  don't 
meet  internationally  recognized  work- 
er's rights. 

Pew  purchasers  of  U.S.  ag  export 
buyers  will  meet  this  test. 

The  Carter  grain  embargo  greatly 
damaged  the  American  farmer  and  did 
little  to  pimish  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Pease  amendment,  like  the  Carter 
grain  embargo,  will  put  foreign  policy 
objectives  squarely  in  the  way  of  farm 
exports,  but  this  time  it  will  involve 
many  more  coimtries  than  just  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Lesser  developed  countries,  which 
are  our  best  prospects  for  farm  market 
expansion,  won't  meet  the  Pease 
standards.  And  they  won't  buy  from 
our  farmers  if  we  don't  buy  from 
them.  They  won't  have  the  cash. 

This  is  quintessential  Carterism,  and 
the  farmer  knows  it.  Jimmy  Carter 
would  love  to  sign  the  Pease  amend- 
ment into  law. 

There  are  other  major  problems  for 
farmers  in  this  bill. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a 
letter  signed  by  10  farm  groups  who 
are  extremely  nervous  about  the  ef- 
fects of  this  bill  on  agriculture.  They 
know  its  strychnine  for  the  farmer. 

The  Republican  substitute  elimi- 
nates the  antifarm  baggage  this  bill 
has  but  contains  provisions,  like  full 


reciprocity  and  a  new  round  of  GATT 
negotiating  authority,  to  fight  unfair 
trade. 

Let's  cast  a  vote  for  farms,  vote  down 
this  bill. 

Idr.  CHAIRMAN,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

National  Orange, 
Waahington,  DC,  May  19,  1986. 
Hon.  Dam  Rostenkowski, 
Chairman,    Ways   and   Means   Committee, 
U.S.  Hoxiae  of  Representatives. 

Many  of  the  legislative  proposals  to  deal 
with  our  international  trade  deficit  prob- 
lems, including  major  elements  of  the 
House  "Omnibus  Trade '  bill  (H.R.  4800— 
The  Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986).  pose  serious 
dangers  for  our  U.S.  agricultural  export 
markets.  We  urge  you  to  weigh  these  Issues 
carefully  before  supporting  any  measure 
such  as  H.R.  4800  which  Includes  undue  re- 
striction of  Presidential  authority  to  consid- 
er all  national  interests  and  which  has  other 
proposals  that  would  not  conform  to  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Such  proposals  to  deal  with  our  very  seri- 
ous international  trade  problems  would 
bring  retaliatory  action  against  our  agricul- 
tural and  other  exports,  would  in  other 
ways  reduce  the  ability  of  our  trading  part- 
ners to  purchase  U.S.  products,  and  would 
seriously  jeopardize  our  chances  for  success 
in  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations aimed  at  dealing  with  these  problems 
more  appropriately  through  an  improved 
system  of  international  trading  rules. 

While  we  agree  that  more  aggressive 
action  is  still  needed  in  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  trading  community  to  deal  with  unfair 
competition,  the  proposals  of  H.R.  4800  in- 
tended to  strengthen  Sections  201  and  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  have  not  been 
properly  designed  and  would  bring  more 
damage  than  benefits  to  our  national  trade 
interests. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  Join  with  Congres- 
sional and  other  trade  leaders  in  encourag- 
ing the  administration  to  step  up  still  fur- 
ther its  Section  301  and  other  initiatives  of 
recent  months,  and  to  hold  firm  in  its  ex- 
pressed intent  to  gain  major  improvements 
and  reforms  in  the  OATT  through  a  com- 
prehensive new  round  of  negotiations  which 
puts  export  subsidies  and  other  critical  agri- 
cultural concerns  on  the  highest  level  of  pri- 
ority. 

We  believe  that  these  issues  of  such  great 
national  importance  deserve  further  consid- 
eration, in  order  to  eliminate  the  dangers 
that  we  see  in  some  of  the  proposals  of  H.R. 
4800. 

American  Soybean  Ass'n;  Farm  <Se  Indus- 
trial Eqpt.  Inst.;  Oraln  Sorghum  Pro- 
ducers' Ass'n;  Millers'  National  Feder- 
ation; National  Ass'n  of  Wheat  Orow- 
ers;  National  Orange;  Nat'l  Soybean 
Processors'  Ass'n;  National  Turkey 
Federation;  The  Rice  Millers'  Ass'n; 
United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Ass'n. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Ken- 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act.  It  is  a  sensible  and  re- 


sponsible approach  to  the  trade  crisis 
that  now  confronts  us. 

Many  times  In  the  history  of  this 
country  we  have  faced  difficult  chal- 
lenges. As  a  united  people  we  have 
worked  together  to  overcome  them, 
and  grown  stronger  as  a  country.  In 
my  district,  and  in  districts  all  over  the 
United  States,  workers  and  business 
owners  have  been  asking— when  are  we 
going  to  get  serious  about  the  trade 
deficit?  When  are  we  going  to  get  seri- 
ous about  our  jobs? 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  deadly  se- 
rious. It  says  that  it  is  time  to  use  the 
laws  we  already  have  to  stop  unfair 
trade  practices.  It  says  we  can  use 
those  laws  to  discourage  unfair  im- 
ports, encourage  American  exports, 
and  help  our  industries  reassert  them- 
selves in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  single  out  specific  industries 
for  special  protection.  Rather,  we  have 
concentrated  on  the  big  picture.  We 
have  streamlined,  modernized,  and  ex- 
pedited procedures.  We  have  built 
timetables  into  the  law.  We  have  fo- 
cused authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
responsible  officials.  This  legislation  is 
not  punitive:  it  is  positive  and  con- 
structive. 

Every  so  often,  debates  in  this  coun- 
try become  polarized.  The  trade  issue 
is  now  being  characterized  as  one  be- 
tween free  traders  and  protectionists. 
As  a  result,  we  get  a  lot  of  rhetoric, 
but  nothing  is  resolved.  This  bill  puts 
the  subject  of  trade  back  in  perspec- 
tive. This  body  need  look  no  further 
than  the  March  1986  trade  deficit  of 
$14.5  billion  to  realize  that  the  time 
for  meaningful  trade  reform  is  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  as  we  take  up  the  discussion  of 
trade  in  this  body,  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  free  trade,  there 
are  those  who  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
protectionism.  Unfortunately,  neither 
works,  but  somewhere  In  the  middle 
we  have  groped  through  the  years  to 
general  agreements  on  tariffs  and 
trade  and  in  specialty  actions  and  such 
things  as  the  multiflber  arrangement 
to  seek  a  reasonable  way  to  trade 
fairly  in  this  world.  Our  decision  to 
seek  this  route  allows  this  administra- 
tion or  any  administration  remedies 
against  unfair  practices. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  the 
a^lministration  has  not  chosen  to  use 
the  tools  available  to  it  to  insist  on 
fairness  in  international  trade. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  before  this 
body,  and  it  passed,  a  bill  on  textiles 
and  apparel.  It  passed  overwhelming- 
ly. It  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  vetoed. 
That   veto   message   will    be    up   on 


August  6  and  this  body  will  have  a 
chance  to  override  the  veto. 

The  administration  In  the  meantime 
has  an  opportunity  to  show  that  it  will 
enforce  existing  laws.  That  is  the  way 
we  should  go.  but  If  they  do  not.  then 
this  Congress  imder  the  Constitution 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  control  over  the  trade 
practices  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  let  us 
weigh  the  future  of  the  wealth  of  this 
country,  for  that  is  what  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

This  bill  is  not  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  po- 
litical document,  but  it  may  be  a  politi- 
cal document  that  makes  a  statement 
that  must  be  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  to  that 
question  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  do  so  proudly.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  bill  which  will 
respond  and  does  respond  to  the  con- 
cerns of  American  citizens  about  the 
trading  system  of  this  world  being  a 
fair  trading  system. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  the  author  of  a  section 
dealing  with  worker  rights.  To  hear 
some  people  talk,  it  is  none  of  our 
business  whether  the  imports  flooding 
into  our  country  are  made  by  workers 
whose  most  basic  rights  are  repressed, 
but  you  might  get  a  different  answer 
to  that  question  from  one  of  thou- 
sands of  young  children,  10  to  14  years 
of  age,  in  one  Southeast  Asian  country 
who  are  sold  into  factory  work  by 
their  impoverished  rural  parents  for 
$20  to  $100  per  year.  The  typical  work- 
day for  these  young  children  is  IS 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  They  sleep 
in  factory  storerooms.  They  are  fed 
only  rice  and  vegetables. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  be  concerned  about 
those  young  children,  but  we  also 
ought  to  be  concerned  because  Ameri- 
can textile  workers  making  $6.50  an 
hour  are  trying  to  compete  with  chil- 
dren working  under  these  conditions. 
That  is  not  fair. 
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Americans  know  that  is  not  fair. 
This  administration  can  take  a  doctri- 
naire, free-trade,  no-action  approach  if 
it  wishes,  but  that  is  not  going  to  satis- 
fy the  American  people.  We  in  the 
House,  joined  with  Republican  Mem- 
bers In  the  Senate,  are  going  to  write  a 
trade  bill  that  responds  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Americans.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
good  bill. 

I  think  Members  of  this  House 
ought  to  go  along  right  now  and  sup- 
port it  also. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Archer]. 


Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4800  should  be 
named  the  "Boomerang  Bill  of  1986." 
It  may  appear  to  be  pointed  elsewhere, 
but  its  ultimate  target  is  our  own  eco- 
nomic  heart. 

Its  designers  say  they  want  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  our  trading  partners. 
Well,  they're  sending  one— no  mistake 
about  that.  And  the  answer  Is  certain 
to  be:  retaliation. 

I  understand  most  if  not  all  of  the 
motives  behind  H.R.  4800,  and  I  sym- 
pathize, and  agree,  with  many  of 
them. 

To  a  great  extent,  H.R.  4800  is  just  a 
political  exercise.  The  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  asked  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  with  the  hope— a 
false  one,  I  trust— that  it  will  give 
their  party  a  talking  point  advantage 
in  the  fall  elections.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  that  particular  motive 
behind  the  bill,  and  I  believe  it,  too. 
will  boomerang. 

But  there  are  other  motives.  Some 
of  our  trading  partners  have  not  been 
playing  fair.  They  have.  In  some  cases, 
abused  our  laws  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
GATT.  The  United  States  market- 
place has  been  a  dumping  ground  for 
some  foreign  products,  and  certain 
U.S.  goods  and  services  have  been,  In 
effect,  locked  out  of  overseas  sales. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  believe 
H.R.  4800  will  right  these  wrongs.  It 
won't.  It  will  only  make  them  worse. 

One  provision  after  another  is  writ- 
ten to  have  the  ultimate  effect  of 
curbing  imports  into  the  United 
States.  The  countries  that  are  adverse- 
ly affected  are  not  going  to  merely 
shrug  their  national  shoulders,  or 
become  properly  contrite  and  promise 
to  do  better. 

That  simply  is  not  the  way  the  world 
works.  These  other  countries  are  going 
to  retaliate.  They  are  going  to  deter- 
mine where  we  are  most  vulnerable 
and  they  are  going  to  close  their  mar- 
kets to  the  Items  we  most  want  to  sell 
to  them. 

In  many  instances,  our  vulnerability 
will  be  in  agriculture.  If  I  were  an 
American  farmer  interested  in  over- 
seas shipments,  I  would  be  absolutely 
furious  over  H.R.  4800.  Anyone  who 
believes  our  agricultural  exports  would 
not  be  damaged  by  this  bill  is  fantasiz- 
ing. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  retal- 
iation H.R.  4800  would  bring.  Some  of 
it  would  be  less  tangible,  but  equally 
as  hurtful. 

H.R.  4800  would  add  a  new  category 
of  unfair  trade  practices.  If  a  country 
did  not  provide  certain  worker  rights, 
this  would  become  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining punitive  action  under  our  sec- 
tion 301  statute. 

The  rights  at  issue  Include  collective 
bargaining,  minimum  wages,  and  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  standards. 
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These  are  rights  which  we  in  this 
Chamber  might  readily  accept.  But 
some  of  our  trading  partners  would  be 
unable  to  do  so.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
asking  one  of  the  relatively  undevel- 
oped States,  with  which  we  do  a  brisk 
and  mutually  advantageous  business, 
to  follow  our  OSHA  rules.  It  would  be 
a  practical  impossibility  and  could  en- 
gender resentment  in  what  had  been  a 
very  friendly  relationship. 

The  intent  behind  this  provision  of 
H.R.  4800  might  be  humanitarian,  but 
the  result  would  be  the  reverse. 

If  we  really  want  to  send  our  trading 
partners  a  recognizable  signal  that  we 
demand  fair  play,  we  need  another  ap- 
proach. We  need  to  be  more  clever. 

First,  we  might  use  more  imagina- 
tively and  more  often  the  laws  we  al- 
ready have.  Section  201— the  old 
escape  clause— section  301,  and  our 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
provisions  are  strongly  worded. 
Stronger  usage  is  called  for,  and  our 
trade  officials  already  are  coming 
through  for  us.  Over  the  past  several 
months  a  number  of  aggressive  steps 
have  been  taken.  That  course  should 
be  continued. 

Second,  we  need  to  exert  leadership 
in  new  international  negotiations.  The 
sooner  a  Reagan  round  begins,  the 
better.  We  can  try  our  case  in  this 
court  of  world  opinion  with  skill  and 
zeal.  We  have  first-rate  advocates  and 
a  good  cause.  Let's  use  them. 

Third,  we  can  develop  bilateral 
agreements  where  broader  efforts  fail 
or  our  particular  needs  are  better 
served. 

Fourth,  we  can  pursue  basic  econom- 
ic policies  that  will  enable  us  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  across  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Our  industri- 
al and  commercial  base  is  improving. 

But  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  here 
in  the  Congress.  A  sensible  budget 
compromise,  leading  to  tight  spending 
limitations,  would  help  a  great  deal. 

If  the  deficit  really  is  reduced,  if  in- 
terest rates  stay  low  or  drop  even 
more,  if  inflation  remains  under  con- 
trol, and  if  w^  legislators  can  resist 
such  temptations  as  the  boomerang 
bill  of  1986,  we  might— we  just  might- 
get  ourselves  in  a  better  world  trade 
position.  It's  worth  a  try,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  committee  adopted  my  amendment  to 
clarify  the  criteria  by  which  the  International 
Trade  Commission  determines  causation  of 
material  injury  in  investigations  involving  fungi- 
ble products. 

While  fungible  products  are  merchandise 
sold  by  weight  or  volume  without  significant 
product  differentiation,  the  problem  that  I  am 
attempting  to  address  specifically  relates  to 
decisions  by  the  ITC  where  United  States  in- 
dustries have  not  been  considered  to  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  imports  even  though  imports 
have  been  found  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  their  fair  martlet  value. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that,  under  my 
amendment,  the  ITC  could  not  reject  a  finding 


of  material  injury  solely  on  the  basis  of  any  of 
four  factors  that  Include  price  leadership,  par- 
allel price  reductions  In  other  related  markets 
wfiere  imports  are  not  present,  the  fact  that 
U.S.  producers  also  import  tfie  merchandise 
or  that  U.S.  producers  are  not  losing  money 
overall,  even  though  their  profits  are  reduced 
due  to  the  imports'  impact  on  the  market. 

The  markets  for  fungible  products  are  ex- 
tremely price  sensitive  and  the  introduction  of 
imports  through  actual  sales  or  offers  for  sale 
can  severely  depress  prices  arxl  disrupt  the 
markets  to  the  point  where  domestic  produc- 
ers may  be  forced  to  purchase  the  dumped 
products  themselves  in  order  to  protect 
market  share  and  to  maintain  their  distribution 
networks. 

The  demand  for  many  fungible  products  is 
dependent  on  demand  for  the  product  for 
which  they  are  components.  Sales  of  cement, 
for  example,  fluctuate  depending  on  the  level 
of  construction  activity.  Price  ordinarily  rises 
when  construction  activity  increases  and  de- 
clines when  demand  slackens.  Companies 
who  make  fungible  products  for  which  there  is 
such  a  fluctuating  demarxJ  expect  to  make 
low  profits  or  lose  money  during  periods  of 
slack  demand.  In  such  a  case,  an  industry's 
profitability  may  be  depressed  by  imports  but 
it  could  be  denied  relief  solely  because  it  was 
not  losing  money  at  that  point. 

There  should  t)e  a  clear  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  order  for  the  ITC  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  no  material  injury  in  a  case  where  im- 
ports at  less  than  fair  market  value  have  been 
found.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  we  have  noth- 
ing but  promises,  promises,  promises 
about  our  trade  deficit,  promises  from 
the  administration  that  present  laws 
were  enough,  but  they  have  not  been; 
promises  from  the  administration  that 
its  belated  action  on  the  dollar  imbal- 
ance would  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit, but  it  has  not;  promises  from  the 
Japanese  of  a  new  action  plan  and  of 
open  doors,  but  the  doors  remain  far 
more  shut  than  open. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  that 
this  bill  constitutes  overreaction.  The 
possible  overreaction  is  far  more  de- 
fensible than  inaction.  It  is  said  that 
we  should  remember  1930.  True.  But  it 
is  vital  to  remember  what  has  been 
happening  since  1980  and  what  could 
happen  to  U.S.  industries  by  1990. 

Today  and  tomorrow,  action,  action, 
action  will  replace  promises,  promises, 
promises. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yi.  i  1  minute  to  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr. 
Faxtnthoy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4800,  a  bill  designed  to  enhance 
the  international  competitiveness  of 


American  industry.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  witnessed  the  relative  deteriora- 
tion of  industrial  competitiveness  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
same  time,  other  areas  of  the  globe.  In- 
cluding Europe  and  Japan,  have 
achieved  remarkable  economic 
progress  while  other  less  developed 
countries  have  developed  export-baised 
programs  of  economic  growth.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  in  1986,  the  clock 
cannot  be  turned  back;  rather,  we 
must  forge  ahead. 

While  a  portion  of  the  increased 
competition  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
follows  in  the  course  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  is  due  in  part  to  superi- 
or management  skills,  and  so  forth, 
some  of  it  has  been  attained  through 
other  noncompetitive  vehicles,  includ- 
ing excessive  Government  involvement 
in  export  promotion  and  protection- 
ism, super-exploitative  wages,  and 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  foreign 
currencies.  This,  combined  with  the 
uncoordinated  macroeconomic  policies 
being  pursued  by  major  trading  part- 
ners of  the  United  States,  has  resulted 
in  an  increasingly  unstable  economic 
environment,  one  in  which  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States 
is  increasingly  undermined. 

The  following  statistics  shed  some 
light  on  the  growing  role  of  interna- 
tional trade: 

U.S.  exports  as  a  portion  of  ONP,  in- 
creased from  about  5.7  percent  in  1960 
to  8.9  percent  in  1981. 

U.S.  exports,  as  a  percentage  of 
world  exports,  have  declined  from  25.3 
percent  to  only  11  percent,  though  the 
dollar  amounts  have  increased  from 
$28.9  billion  to  $223  billion. 

Thus,  not  only  has  U.S.  trade  In- 
creased as  a  portion  of  GNP,  but  the 
United  States  has  endured  a  decline  in 
its  share  of  world  trade.  This  decline 
in  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  reflects  a 
decline  in  a  rapidly  expanding  seem- 
ingly infinite  universe.  Even  as  the 
share  has  been  halved,  the  dollar 
amount  of  U.S.  trade  increased  ten- 
fold. These  statistics  together  indicate 
that  economic  growth  in  1986  is 
marked  by  interdependence. 

The  volatility  within  the  economic 
environment  has  thwarted  further  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exporting  capability,  as 
our  leadership  has  remained  mired  in 
principles  of  "free  trade."  H.R.  4800, 
by  contrast,  acknowledges  that  reality 
has  changed. 

The  banking  portions  of  H.R.  4800 
are  designed  to  address  many  of  the 
concerns  both  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  our  constitu- 
ents have  with  regard  to  international 
trade.  The  measures  for  international 
monetary  reform,  for  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  multilateral  institu- 
tions, for  competitive  exchange  rates, 
and  for  a  council  on  industrial  com- 
petitiveness, all  direct  themselves  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  These  meas- 


ures may  not  be  perfect  in  all  respects, 
but  at  the  very  least  they  address  the 
central  issue,  namely  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  international  economy. 

In  a  world  engfulfed  in  interdepend- 
ence, up  until  last  September,  the 
Reagan  administration  continuously 
ignored  this  fact,  and  it  continued  to 
argue  In  favor  of  an  ideological  ap- 
proach based  on  laissez-faire.  Finally, 
in  September,  the  administration  ac- 
knowledged that  "free  trade"  is  not 
free,  but  rather  costly,  when  measured 
In  terms  of  mounting  trade  deficits 
and  American  Jobs. 

Although  the  intervention  undertak- 
en by  the  Group  of  Five  last  fall  de- 
serves our  approbation,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. While  the  dollar  has  fallen  sub- 
stantially since  September,  this  is  only 
a  first  step  toward  correcting  the 
course  of  the  international  economy. 
We  need  to  move  further  down  this 
road  and  provide  additional  measures 
to  ensure  that  American  workers  and 
industry  are  not  competing  on  a  play- 
ing field  that  is  tilted  away  from  the 
United  States. 

I  oppose  protectionism.  However,  as 
one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
stated  recently,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  labeled  as  protectionist 
"anything  that  walks,"  including  H.R. 
4800.  Unlike  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, I  know  there  are  no  alternatives 
If  we  want  to  compete  with  those 
countries  paying  their  workers  less 
one-sixth  of  what  we  pay  our  own. 
That  is  a  fact.  As  to  whether  such  in- 
dustries, including  textiles  and  ma- 
chine tools,  deserve  to  be  protected  is 
a  public  policy  question  with  impor- 
tant economic  security  Implications. 
These  industries  need  to  be  examined 
individually  and  the  appropriate 
public  policy  decisions  reached  accord- 
ingly. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  of  wage  dif- 
ferentials, productivity  concerns  and 
International  exchange  rates,  we 
should  examine  our  competitiveness 
and  management  structure.  Here 
again.  Mr.  LaFalce's  contribution, 
namely,  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  would  allow  us  to 
begin  to  do  just  that.  The  council,  as 
the  document  states,  is  designed  to 
"develop  and  promote  policies  which 
enhance  the  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industries." 

If  this  bill  can  indeed  be  faulted  on 
any  grounds,  they  probably  relate  to 
Its  length.  However,  packaged  inside 
the  450-plus  pages  of  the  bill  are  nu- 
merous trade  policies  which.  I  believe 
will  enhance  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States,  while  leading  to 
increased  international  economic  sta- 
bility. While  this  package  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  it  begins  to  address 
what  has  been  a  long  time  In  coming, 
namely,  a  trade  policy.  H.R.  4800 
argues  that  we  must  acknowledge  the 
world  beyond  our  borders— we  must 
recognize  that  we  need  our  trading 


partners  as  much  as  they  need  us— and 
we  must  shape  a  coherent  trade  policy 
which  acknowledges  in  nonideological 
fashion,  the  growing  Importance  of 
the  international  economy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  SnoweI. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade 
bill  of  1986.  This  represents  our 
chance  finally  to  create  a  fairer  oppor- 
tunity for  those  Industries  which  have 
been  bludgeoned  by  Imports  and  aban- 
doned by  our  laws. 

Time  after  time  when  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  demise  of  another  industry, 
or  another  mill  or  plant  shutting  down 
in  this  country,  we  have  come  to  hear, 
like  a  broken  record,  the  dismay  of  our 
workers  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  are  told  their  product  is  not  com- 
petitive. 

The  message  from  our  workers  in 
trade-sensitive  industries  has  been 
loud  and  clear  for  those  who  listen. 
While  trade  Is  a  complex  subject  with 
complex  problems  to  solve  requiring 
complex  solutions.  I  believe  It  all 
comes  down  to  this:  U.S.  trade  policies 
aren't  working.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit, 
reaching  almost  $150  billion  in  1985. 
graphically  points  out  that  we  are 
losing  our  competitive  position  in 
country  after  country  and  product 
after  product. 

As  we  debate  this  legislation,  we  are 
a  Nation  whose  trade  laws  bear  little 
relevance  to  the  world  marketplace  of 
the  1980's.  The  experiences  of  my  dis- 
trict illustrate  this  sad  fact  all  too 
clearly. 

Maine's  shoe,  textile,  lumber,  fish- 
ing, and  potato  industries  have  all 
been  burled  by  surging  levels  of  im- 
ports and  unfair  foreign  trading  prac- 
tices. Including  Government  subsidies. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  workers  In 
my  State  lose  their  Jobs,  and  hundreds 
of  firms  close  their  doors,  all  because 
our  trade  laws  are  not  tailored  in  any 
reasonable  way  to  our  businesses  and 
workers. 

The  shoe  industry,  for  example,  Is 
experiencing  82  percent  import  pene- 
tration, and  sees  over  750  million  pairs 
of  shoes  enter  this  country  annually. 
Japan,  though,  only  allows  1  million 
pairs  annually,  and  Brazil,  with  its 
then- 100-percent  tariff,  allows  virtual- 
ly no  shoes.  In  this  light,  the  footwear 
industry  filed  a  trade  relief  petition 
under  section  201,  and  a  5-year  tempo- 
rary quota  system  was  recommended 
by  the  ITC.  but  rejected  outright  by 
the  President.  A  devastated  industry 
which  followed  the  prescribed  course 
of  our  trade  laws  was  Instead  aban- 
doned under  those  laws.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  monthly  In- 
creases in  footwear  imports  as  high  as 
30  and  40  percent. 


As  many  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
body  are  aware,  the  footwear  industry 
has  pursued  relief  under  our  trade 
laws  for  many  years,  and  has  lived  a 
complete  nlghtnmre  ever  since.  But 
having  worked  through  an  established 
administrative  relief  process,  and 
having  demonstrated  very  clearly  the 
need  for  a  temporary  opportunity  to 
modernize,  this  Industry  became  a 
victim  of  the  enforcement  side  of  our 
trade  equation. 

The  President's  denial  of  the  foot- 
wear Industry's  petition  was  wrong, 
and  this  industry's  inability  to  get  any 
kind  of  meaningful  trade  assistance 
from  this  Government  Is  almost 
shameful.  Unfortunately,  that  is,  more 
often  than  not,  the  kind  of  attitude 
some  have  taken  in  opposing  any 
meaningful  remedies  to  industries 
hurt  by  Imports. 

The  timber  Industry  faces  similar 
import  problems.  Right  now,  80  per- 
cent of  the  timber  sold  in  the  North- 
east comes  from  Canada,  largely  be- 
cause of  an  unnatural  price  advantage. 
The  Federal  and  Provincial  govern- 
ments in  Canada  sell  their  timber  to 
Canadian  companies  for  10  percent  of 
the  free  market  cost— a  90  percent 
subsidy.  But  under  our  existing  trade 
laws,  this  practice  is  not  considered  a 
subsidy.  So,  when  the  timber  Industry 
pursued  a  countervailing  duty  case, 
they  lost— because  the  largest  unfair 
trade  provision  was  excluded  from 
consideration. 

The  fishing  industry  has  also  suf- 
fered from  Canadian  imports.  Maine 
fishermen  have  been  living  with  de- 
pressed prices  in  recent  years  due  to  55 
Federal  and  Provincial  Canadian  sub- 
sidy programs.  On  April  30,  the  Indus- 
try received  a  positive  injury  determi- 
nation on  Its  countervail  case  for  fresh 
groundflsh.  However,  the  ITC  did  not 
find  Injury  for  processed  fish,  which 
are  every  bit  as  subsidized  as  fresh 
goundfish.  Nevertheless,  this  counter- 
vail determination  marked  the  first 
time  that  our  Government  has  offi- 
cially confirmed  that  Canada's  fishing 
Industry  is  heavily  subsidized,  and 
that  the  effect  has  been  most  damag- 
ing for  Maine  and  other  New  England 
fishermen. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  sad  plight  of  the 
potato  Industry.  In  part  because  of  Im- 
ports from  Canada,  Maine  potato 
farmers  are  receiving  about  $1  for  a 
165-pound  barrel  of  potatoes  which 
cost  them  $9  to  produce.  Canadian 
farmers,  however,  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  at  least  27  distinct  subsidy  pro- 
grams. In  light  of  these  subsidies, 
Maine's  potato  industry  filed  an  anti- 
dumping case.  Three  years  later— 8 
years  of  $250,000  in  expenses  that  the 
economically  strapped  farmers  could 
HI  afford-their  case  was  denied.  Once 
again,  an  Industry  which  has  been 
reeling  from  imports  found  no  refuge 
in  our  trade  laws. 
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With  each  of  these  industries,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  could  give  you  a  history 
of  their  courageous  efforts  to  utilize 
our  existing  trade  laws  to  pursue  relief 
from  out-of-control  imports.  In  each 
situation,  the  years  have  gone  by  as 
their  market  shares  have  dwindled. 
The  concerted  efforts  of  our  foreign 
competition  to  seize  our  marliets  at 
our  expense,  and  the  inability  of  these 
industries  to  get  a  meaningful,  positive 
response  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
has  been  a  combination  impossible  to 
overcome. 

These  examples,  and  others,  make  it 
indelibly  clear  that  the  United  States 
operates  at  a  self-imposed  disadvan- 
tage in  the  international  marketplace. 
It  is  essential  that  the  House  adopt 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  House  adopt  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  Obviously,  the 
various  provisions  of  this  legislation  do 
not  represent  a  magic  solution.  Trans- 
ferring decisionmaking  authority  to 
the  USTR,  inclusion  of  natural  re- 
source inputs  in  countervailing  duty 
cases,  fast-track  temporary  relief  for 
perishable  products  and  other  provi- 
sions, however,  offer  a  substantially 
improved  opportunity  to  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

It  does,  however,  finally  create  a 
useful  tool  out  of  our  trade  laws. 
These  provisions  are  the  legislative 
embodiment  of  the  approach  to  which 
we  can  no  longer  give  lip  service— fair 
trade.  Pair  trade  will  not  take  place  if 
we  cling  to  the  notion  that  interna- 
tional trade  is  somehow  "free."  The 
sooner  our  actions  show  that  unfair 
trade  practices  will  not  be  tolerated, 
the  sooner  the  competitive  abilities  of 
our  workers  and  industries  will  once 
again  assert  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  sets 
out  to  correct  our  trade  policies  in  a 
meaningful  way.  Last  month.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Trade  Subcommittee  on 
this  legislation  during  their  hearings.  I 
testified  that  if  I  had  to  summarize 
what  I  believe  needs  fixing,  it  would  be 
this:  First,  there  should  be  less  discre- 
tion available  to  the  President  to  re- 
verse the  rulings  of  the  ITC  and  other 
agencies  which  make  trade  determina- 
tions. 

Second,  there  should  be  more  con- 
sideration given  to  the  fact  that  trade 
relief  is  temporary  and  that  an  indus- 
try should  be  given  more  opportunities 
to  modernize  to  face  the  international 
competition.  Third,  there  needs  to  be 
a  tighter  time  schedule  built  into  all  of 
the  major  trade  laws  and  avenues 
taken  by  industries  in  pursuit  of  trade 
relief.  Finally,  our  trade  laws  need  to 
be  more  practical  for  the  problems  our 
industries  face.  We  see  too  many  loop- 
holes that  prevent  industries,  such  as 
ours  in  Maine,  from  obtaining  the 
trade  relief  they  deserve  from  this 
Government. 


The  solution,  to  summarize  our  diffi- 
culties, is  to  tighten  up  and  expand 
the  applicability  of  U.S.  trade  laws  and 
to  utilize  our  improved  laws  by  enforc- 
ing our  rights  in  the  world  trade  arena 
to  be  able  to  compete  fairly.  I  believe 
the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  includes  reforms  to  sections 
of  our  trade  laws  designed  for  trade 
relief:  including  section  201.  section 
301,  and  the  coimtervail  and  anti- 
dumping provisions.  I  support  the 
transferral  of  the  administrative  au- 
thority to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, but  as  the  USTR  is  still  part  of 
the  administration,  we  should  not 
expect  different  policy  directions  from 
the  White  House  to  emerge  from  this 
adjustment. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  inclusion 
of  natural  resource  inputs  as  action- 
able under  coimtervailing  duty  laws, 
which  closes  a  very  large  loophole 
many  nations  have  taken  advantage 
of.  For  example,  with  Canadian 
timber,  right  now  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment sells  its  timber  to  Canadian 
companies  for  10  percent  of  the  real 
market  value,  and  as  a  result,  our 
limiber  has  been  undercut  consistently 
in  markets  across  this  country.  This 
provision  to  constitute  resource  inputs 
as  subsidies  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward. 

I  also  support  a  provision  to  allow 
for  fast-track  consideration  of  trade 
petitions  representing  perishable  prod- 
ucts. If  this  provision  had  been  in 
place  earlier,  it  might  have  made  a 
world  of  difference  for  Maine's  potato 
industry,  which  had  to  wait  3  years  for 
a  final  determination  on  their  trade 
case.  The  potato  industry  and  other 
perishable  industries  need  a  better  re- 
course to  pursue  relief  without  being 
strung  out  waiting  for  decisions  for 
years,  and  this  provision  should  help. 

In  many  other  areas,  this  legislation 
also  is  positive,  including  the  author- 
ity for  the  administration  to  pursue  a 
new  GATT  round  with  clarified  objec- 
tives, the  addressing  of  remedies  to 
telecommunications  trade,  and  the 
better  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights.  I  see  these  changes  as 
being  positive  and  necessary. 

One  disappointment  I  have,  howev- 
er, with  this  legislation  is  with  respect 
to  extending  tariff-cutting  authority 
as  part  of  a  new  GATT  round  without 
an  exemption  for  import-sensitive 
products.  For  example,  at  a  time  when 
a  number  of  textile  and  footwear  prod- 
ucts are  being  crippled  by  cheapened 
imports,  this  could  serve  to  literally 
wipe  out  certain  products  whose  only 
buffering  from  complete  destruction  is 
the  existence  of  U.S.  tariffs. 

Under  this  bill,  import-sensitive 
products  whose  tariffs  are  under  con- 
sideration to  be  reduced  will  require 
fast-track  approval  by  Congress.  My 
concern  is  that  many  import-sensitive 


industries,  including  the  shoe  and  tex- 
tile industries,  are  already  at  the  end 
of  their  ropes  due  to  import  surges 
and  unfair  trading  practices  by  other 
foreign  governments.  The  administra- 
tion needs  to  know  that  we  will  not 
allow  the  rug  to  be  pulled  completely 
out  from  under  these  import-battered 
industries  at  a  time  when  they  need 
our  help  the  most. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  believe  unless  this  Government  is 
willing  to  take  a  step  forward  to  en- 
force our  laws  and  look  out  for  our 
best  interests  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
won't  see  the  kind  of  improvement  in 
the  trade  arena  that  we  desperately 
need,  and  for  which  this  legislation  is 
intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  and  to  re- 
store a  slim  measure  of  hope  to  the 
battered  industries  and  pressured 
workers  of  my  district  and  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  H.R. 
4800  today,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  issue  under  consideration, 
not  a  bill.  The  issue  is  whether  to 
make  our  national  trade  policy  a  hos- 
tage to  special  interest  protection  and 
election  year  rhetoric. 

The  administration  has  called  this 
bill  defensive  and  defeatist,  and  it 
seems  that  most  U.S  business  and  agri- 
culture interests  agree.  This  bill  scoffs 
at  our  international  obligations  and 
gives  only  lipservice  to  future  negotia- 
tions as  a  means  to  resolve  trade  dis- 
putes. It  totally  ignores  U.S.  export  in- 
terests and  the  major  role  U.S.  export- 
ers continue  to  play  in  international 
markets.  The  bill  focuses  on  failure 
and  asks  us  to  regress  into  protection- 
ism as  a  way  to  solve  our  mounting 
trade  deficit.  Do  they  expect  the 
American  people  to  be  so  naive? 

The  underlying  premise  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  the  United  States  should 
from  now  on  behave  like  a  child  when 
it  comes  to  international  trade;  stamp 
its  foot;  demand  to  have  its  own  way 
and,  if  that  doesn't  work,  take  all  the 
marbles  and  go  home.  Never  mind  that 
we  kick  U.S.  exporters  in  the  shins  on 
the  way  or  that  we  would  be  going 
home  to  higher  prices,  domestic  chau- 
vinism, and  future  uncompetitiveness. 
Is  this  what  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  really  want?  I  have 
faith  that  it  isn't  so. 

There  has  been  much  wringing  of 
hands,  about  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  develop  a  coherent  trade  policy 
and  to  do  something  about  the  trade 
deficit.  Many  have  jumped  on  the  rhe- 
torical bandwagon.  Yet  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  more  active  than  any 
previous  administration  in  using  our 
trade  laws,  especially  section  301  cases. 


and  have  not  been  hesitant  about 
taking  action  when  negotiations  fall. 
The  administration,  as  have  past  ad- 
ministrations, continues  to  pursue  a 
trade  policy  that  calls  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  laws,  active  ne- 
gotiations to  resolve  outstanding  dis- 
putes or  new  areas  for  OATT  cover- 
age, and  free  and  fair  competition 
with  as  little  Government  interference 
as  possible.  I  am  confident  this  admin- 
istration will  continue  this  policy  and 
not  follow  the  destructive  example 
H.R.  4800  has  laid  out  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  at  this  point  I  insert 
a  list  of  administration  actions  to  re- 
dress trade  grievances  or  open  new 
markets. 
The  list  follows: 

Trade  Pouct  Actions  as  or  May  16, 1986 
As  a  part  of  the  President's  trade  policy 
announced  September  23,  1985,  the  Admin- 
istration has: 

Taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  self -initi- 
ating Section  301  unfair  trade  cases  on:  Bra- 
zilian informatics  market  and  investment  re- 
strictions (9/13/85):  Korean  fire  and  life  In- 
surance market  restrictions  (9/13/85);  Japa- 
nese market  restrictions  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts (9/13/85);  Korean  lack  of  protection 
for  intellectual  property  rights  (10/16/86). 

Self-Initiated  for  the  first  time  a  Section 
305  investigation  to  gather  information  on 
the  potential  trade  barrier  posed  to  U.S. 
meat  exports  by  the  proposed  EC  Third 
Country  Meat  Directive  (3/31/86). 

Initiated  the  first  case  ever  brought  under 
Section  307,  initiating  an  investigation  of 
Taiwan's  automotive  export  performance  re- 
quirements (3/31/86). 

Achieved  a  negotiated  resolution  on  the 
issue  of  Japan's  market  restrictions  on 
leather  and  leather  footwear  (12/20/85). 
Japan  agreed  to  compensation  through  re- 
duced tariffs  worth  $236  million  in  in- 
creased market  access  and  the  U.S.  will 
Impose  prohibitive  tariffs  on  $24  million  of 
Japanese  leather  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Announced  a  GATT  Subsidies  Code  case 
against  European  Community  wheat  export 
subsidies  (10/16/85). 

Secured  market-opening  concessions  from 
Taiwan  on  tobacco,  wine,  and  beer  In  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  of  a  301  case  (10/16/ 
85). 

The  Administration  has  formed  the  Presi- 
dent's strike  Force  on  Trade,  chaired  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige,  to  identify 
specific  trade  barriers  which  may  require 
further  action.  To  date,  the  Strike  Force 
has: 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  In  November  1985  that  the  U.S. 
Government  initiate  an  antidumping  inves- 
tigation on  256K  DRAM  (Dynamic  Random 
Access  Memory)  and  above  semiconductors 
from  Japan.  The  USG  self-initiated  the 
antidumping  investigation  December  6, 
1985.  This  is  the  first  time  ever  that  the  De- 
partment has  self-initiated  an  unfair  trade 
investigation  outside  an  established  pro- 
gram such  as  the  Steel  Trigger  Price  mecha- 
nism. The  International  Trade  Conunission 
found  preliminary  injury  (5-0)  on  January 
22,  1986.  The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced preliminary  dumping  margins  on 
March  13.  A  final  dumping  determination  Is 
expected  by  May  30. 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  in  January  1986  that  the  United 
States  Government  undertake  Informal  con- 
sulUtions      with      Airbus      Governments. 


(Prance.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
United  Kingdom)  to  conUin  or  eliminate 
unfair  trade  practices  on  current  and  future 
Airbus  programs.  The  first  round  of  discus- 
sions took  place  March  20-21  in  Geneva.  As 
the  issue  remains  open,  a  second  round  of 
discussion  win  take  place  in  June. 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  that  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
dealing  with  unfair  intellectual  property 
rights  practices  be  undertaken.  This  strate- 
gy, announced  April  7,  1986.  Includes:  a  leg- 
islative initiative:  Intensified  bilateral  pres- 
sure through  consultations,  possible  denial 
of  GSP  benefits,  and  possible  301  cases; 
heightened  multilateral  efforts;  and  an  Ad- 
ministration policy  statement  on  Intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

The  working  group  level  of  the  Strike 
Force  Is  considering  many  issues,  some  of 
which  are  being  developed  further.  These 
Issues  win  be  forwarded  to  the  Strike  Force 
over  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  moved  to  resolve  four  disputes 
with  the  European  Community: 

We  have  reached  agreement  with  the  EC 
under  the  President's  steel  program  which 
provides  for  voluntary  restraints  on  most 
European  steel  exports  to  the  United  States 
through  September  1989.  To  remedy  the 
problem  of  diversion  by  EC  exporters  from 
licensed  products  to  semi-finished  steel,  as 
of  January  1,  1986.  the  U.S.  imposed  quotas 
on  Imports  of  EC  semi-finished  steel. 

In  December  1985.  we  negotiated  resolu- 
tion of  the  EC  canned  fruit  case,  obtaining 
an  EC  conunitment  to  reduce  Its  production 
subsidy  by  25  percent  by  July  1986  and 
eliminate  It  entirely  by  July  1987. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  U.8.  and  EC 
to  reach  a  solution  on  the  citrus  problem  by 
the  agreed  October  31  deadline,  on  Novem- 
ber 1  the  U.S.  Imposed  duties  of  40  percent 
ad  valorem  on  EC-origin  pasta  products  not 
containing  egg  and  25  percent  ad  valorem 
on  EC  pasta  containing  egg.  We  have,  how- 
ever, continued  to  discuss  this  case  with  the 
EC  and  would  prefer  a  negotiated  solution 
which  would  enable  us  to  put  this  case 
behind  us. 

On  5/15/86.  announced  a  specific  response 
to  new  EC  restrictions  on  U.S.  grain  and  oil- 
seeds exports  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a 
part  of  the  terms  under  which  those  coun- 
tries Joined  the  EC  In  January  1986.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  EC's  quotas  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  Portugal,  the  U.S.  will 
impose  quotas  on  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  the  EC:  white  wine  valued  over  $4 
per  gallon,  chocolate,  candy,  apple  or  pear 
juice,  and  beer.  These  quotas  will  be  adjust- 
ed to  mirror  the  trade  losses  caused  the  U.S. 
by  the  EC's  restrictions.  With  respect  to  the 
variable  levy  Imposed  In  Spain,  announced 
that  In  30  days  the  U.S.  will  withdraw  tariff 
•bindings"  (GATT  agreements  not  to  raise 
tariffs  above  a  certain  level)  and  Increase 
those  tariffs  if  the  EC  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  by  July  1. 

On  the  bilateral/multilateral  front,  we 
have: 

Welcomed  Canada's  initiative  for  a  possi- 
ble bilateral  free  trade  arrangement  and 
have  begun  discussions  on  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  Imports. 

Secured  agreement  of  our  GATT  trading 
partners  to  establish  a  preparatory  commit- 
tee for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. We  expect  the  round  to  be 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  trade  ministers 
scheduled  for  September  1986. 

Undertook  Market-Oriented  Sector-Spe- 
cific (MOSS)  discussions  with  the  Japanese 
In  four  areas:  telecommunications,  medical 


equipment  and  pharmaceuticals,  electronlca, 
and  forest  product*.  Major  problems  related 
to  implementation  of  Japan's  new  telecom- 
munications laws  as  well  as  the  radio  wave 
law  have  been  resolved.  In  the  medical 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals  area,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  In  most  of  the  con- 
tentious areas  including  acceptance  of  for- 
eign clinical  test  data,  faster  approval  proce- 
dures and  transparency  in  the  Ituurance  re- 
imbursement system.  Key  achievements  In 
the  electronics  sector  are  chip  protection 
legislation,  software  copyrights  and  comput- 
er parts  duty  elimination.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  wood  prod- 
uct tariff  cuts  as  well  as  on  a  significant  re- 
duction In  paper  duties. 

Initiated  Market-Access  Pact-Finding 
(MAFF)  talks  on  telecommunications  trade 
barriers  In  Europe.  The  first  market  access 
discussions  were  Initiated  with  Germany 
last  December.  The  discussions  allowed  us 
to  gain  useful  information  on  procurement 
practices,  standards  and  regulations  govern- 
ing enhanced  services.  We  will  now  assets 
the  detailed,  technical  Information  which 
was  provided  and  evaluate  the  "openness" 
of  the  German  telecommunications  market 
to  U.S.  suppliers.  We  held  similar  talks  with 
the  Italian  Government  In  April  and  expect 
to  begin  consultations  with  other  European 
countries  In  the  near  future. 

Signed  an  agreement  with  Japan  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  equip- 
ment and  parts  and  with  Canada  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  parts  and 
semiconductors. 

We  are  continuing  vigorous  enforcement 
of  AD/CVD  laws.  We  have  47  Investigations 
ongoing  and  there  has  been  over  a  200  per- 
cent Increase  In  AD/CVD  cases  processed 
from  1980  (50)  to  1985  (138). 

Most  significant  AD/CVD  cases  since  Sep- 
tember 1985. 

Completed  cases  with  affirmative  findings 
of  dumping  or  government  subsidization: 
Japan/cellular  mobile  telephones  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1985:  Brazil/fuel  ethanol  on  January 
21.  1986  (n.b.  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission found  'no  injury  "  so  case  was  termi- 
nated); Saudi  Arabia/carbon  steel  wire  rod 
on  January  27,  1986;  Canada/groundfish  on 
March  14,  1986;  Korea/Offshore  platform 
Jackets  and  piles  on  March  31,  1986;  Japan/ 
Offshore  platform  Jackets  and  piles  on 
March  31.  1986;  and  Japan/64K  semicon- 
ductors on  April  23,  1986. 

Pending  cases  of  dumping  or  government 
subsidization:  Japan/EPROM  semiconduc- 
tors due  July  30,  1986;  and  Japan/256K 
semiconductors  due  August  1, 1986. 

We  have  also  moved  forcefully  to  deal 
with  unfairly  subsidized  competition  In  our 
export  markets: 

Countered  foreign  subsidized  agricultural 
exports  by  concluding  sales  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  valued  at 
over  $465  million. 

Countered  foreign  sutxsldized  export  fi- 
nancing. Pending  Congressional  acceptance 
of  the  President's  War  Chest  proposal,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  offered  grants  to 
help  American  companies  win  sales  worth 
about  $328  million  In  eleven  pending  over- 
seas contracts.  By  aggressively  using  mixed 
credits,  we  hope  to  persuade  our  trading 
competitors,  particularly  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  to  support  negotiations  to  elimi- 
nate predatory  financing  practices.  In 
March  1986,  to  Counter  a  Brazilian  bid 
using  non-competltlve  financing  In  the  U.8. 
market.  Eximbank  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  extending  concessionary  financing  to 
a  U.S.  company  for  a  sale  In  the  U.S. 
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The  problem  is  that  even  if  every 
unfair  trade  practice  in  the  world  were 
wiped  from  the  slate  tomorrow,  it 
would  have  very  little  effect  on  our 
trade  deficit.  Our  trade  laws  were  not 
intended  to  resolve  macroeconomic 
problems  facing  the  whole  country. 
The  strong  dollar  has  been  a  difficult 
burden  on  almost  all  sectors  of  our 
economy,  but  the  blame  more  legiti- 
mately belongs  on  our  own  shoulders 
for  failure  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
than  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  trade 
laws  or  overall  trade  policy. 

Neither  are  our  trade  laws  designed 
to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  a  host  of 
other  issues  with  only  a  limited  rela- 
tionship to  trade.  Our  trade  laws 
cannot  force  coimtries  to  pay  U.S. 
minimum  wages,  establish  unions,  and 
allow  collective  bargaining.  Our  trade 
laws  can't  dictate  child  labor  stand- 
ards or  worker  safety,  however  merito- 
rious those  goals  are.  Our  trade  laws 
cannot  change  Japanese  society  or  re- 
verse Japan's  desire  to  be  a  first-class 
world  competitor.  Our  trade  laws 
cannot  turn  developing  countries  into 
developed  countries,  or  resolve  the 
problem  of  Third  World  debt.  Our 
trade  laws  cannot  make  uncompetitive 
U.S.  firms  competitive  or  make  U.S. 
businesses  aggressive  exporters. 

Our  trade  laws  can  attempt  to 
remove  unfairness,  or  its  effect,  from 
international  trade  and  enhance  nego- 
tiations to  improve  trade  disciplines. 
The  administration  can  use  these  and 
other  laws  to  level  the  playing  field 
and  promote  adjustment.  But  indus- 
tries have  to  malce  their  own  decisions 
about  the  best  course  of  action  for  its 
future  competitiveness.  Protectionism 
is  an  expensive  and  regressive  solution 
that  I  believe  most  U.S.  businesses 
find  unacceptable. 

Tet,  H.R.  4800  is  before  us  demand- 
ing that  protectionism  become  our  na- 
tional trade  policy.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  active  supporters  of  this  bill 
and  the  special  interest  provisions  con- 
tained in  it  to  know  that  H.R.  4800  de- 
serves the  protectionist  label  it  has  ac- 
quired. Further  steel  quotas,  special 
protection  for  footwear  and  textiles, 
casein  quotas,  further  restrictions  on 
meat  imports,  special  provisions  de- 
signed to  curtail  lumber,  hog.  and 
semiconductor  imports  all  appear  in 
H.R.  4800.  The  list  goes  on. 

It  is  a  familiar  list  of  industries  that 
have  traditionally  sought  protection 
from  the  Government,  not  just  in 
recent  times  of  a  strong  dollar  and 
high  trade  deficits.  These  industries 
were  also  at  the  public  trough  when 
the  dollar  was  weak  and  imports 
seemed  modest.  This  bill  proves  that 
the  appetites  of  these  industries 
cannot  be  satisfied  but  that  its  propo- 
nents will  never  give  up  trying,  even  if 
it  means  further  harm  to  competitive 
industries  and  agriculture. 

Although  it  seems  that  there  is  no 
turning  back  the  partisanship  of  H.R. 


4800,  some  of  us  will  continue  to  try  to 
bring  reality  back  into  the  process.  To- 
morrow, three  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  remove  the  worst  provisions 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  title  of  this 
bill.  They  will  not  make  the  bill  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion or  remove  all  the  provisions  of 
questionable  GATT  legality.  However, 
they  will  bring  this  bill  back  into  the 
realm  of  legitimate  discussion  and,  if 
passed,  will  show  that  we  are  serious 
about  trade  legislation  this  year  or 
early  next  year. 

One  thing  we  cannot  achieve  is  to 
make  H.R.  4800  a  serious  tool  for  a 
new  round  of  trade  negotiations.  The 
rule  would  not  allow  an  amendment 
that  could  put  meat  on  the  negotia- 
tion authority  provisions  of  this  biU. 
As  it  is.  the  negotiating  provisions  are 
laughable  and  embarrassing.  They 
provide  only  4%  years  of  authority 
and  the  provisions  are  riddled  with  re- 
strictions. Apparently,  supporters  of 
H.R.  4800  want  to  send  a  message  to 
our  trading  partners  that  we  are  not 
really  serious  about  future  GATT  ne- 
gotiations. 

Two  of  the  amendments  designed  to 
improve  the  bill  will  be  offered  by 
myself.  They  are  supported  by  a  wide 
range  of  U.S.  business  and  agriculture 
as  well  as  the  administration. 

The  first  amendment  gives  clear  au- 
thority to  pursue  unfair  Government 
pricing  of  natural  resources  as  a  sepa- 
rate cause  of  action  under  301  but  re- 
moves the  inflexible  natural  resource 
definition  under  the  countervailing 
duty  provisions. 

This  is  preferable  to  the  administra- 
tion, agriculture  groups  and  many 
business  groups  than  having  a  special 
definition  under  the  countervailing 
duty  laws.  The  administration  recog- 
nizes that  natural  resource  pricing 
practices  are  a  problem  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  in  negotiations  and  in 
the  context  of  existing  law.  Farm 
groups  have  less  to  fear  from  foreign 
retaliation  and  from  rising  fertilizer 
prices  at  home  if  the  problem  is  ad- 
dressed in  a  reasonable  way  under  sec- 
tion 301. 

Defining  resource  input  subsidies,  in- 
cluding removal  rights,  as  a  unilateral 
subsidy  under  our  countervailing  duty 
laws  is  very  controversial  among  busi- 
ness groups.  It  is  questionable  under 
the  GATT  and  would  seriously  hurt 
U.S.  agriculture  interests.  Natural  re- 
source problems  should  be  addressed 
under  section  301,  through  negotia- 
tions and  other  warranted  actions,  as 
provided  under  the  Republican  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  the  bur- 
densome provisions  on  downstream 
product  monitoring  that  would  require 
endless,  administratively  difficult  and 
mostly  unjustifiable  monitoring  of 
third  coimtry  pricing  of  component 
parts  and  other  inputs. 


Finally,  the  amendment  strikes  the 
provisions  that  establish  a  private 
cause  of  action  in  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  for  damages  against 
manufacturers,  exporters,  importers, 
and  cosignees  for  economic  losses  asso- 
ciated with  imports  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value.  These  provisions  are  GATT 
illegal  and  would  establish  a  personal 
liability  and  harassment  that  U.S.  ex- 
porters would  loudly  cry  out  against  if 
it  were  to  be  applied  to  them  in  for- 
eign markets. 

The  second  amendment  attempts  to 
get  Government  or  Government-di- 
rected panels  out  of  the  business  of 
telling  industry  how  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  adjust  to  imports.  The 
amendment  strikes  the  provisions  that 
establish  Industry  Adjustment  Adviso- 
ry Groups  in  conjunction  with  201 
cases  that  will  attempt  to  advise  indus- 
try on  adjustment  decisions  they 
might  need  to  take.  Industry  knows  its 
best  interests  better  than  govem- 
ment/industry/labor /consumer 
panels,  and  we  should  resist  such  bu- 
reaucracy and  such  efforts  to  establish 
a  national  industrial  policy. 

The  amendment  also  maintains  the 
President's  role  in  determining  relief 
under  section  201.  Cases  under  section 
201  are  investigations  of  fairly  traded 
goods  and  involve  all  imports  of  the 
merchandise  concerned,  not  just  prod- 
ucts from  particular  countries  or  for- 
eign firms.  Such  cases  of  necessity  re- 
quire a  national  perspective  and  the 
authority  of  the  President  behind  any 
recommended  relief.  Most  U.S.  busi- 
nesses agree  with  this  assessment. 

Finally,  the  second  amendment 
strikes  the  adjustment  assistance  trust 
fund  that  would  capture  tariff  and 
auctioned  quota  revenues  from  any 
201  relief  and  earmark  the  moneys  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  programs. 
Although  TAA  has  now  been  stream- 
lined and  made  more  effective,  this 
trust  fund  is  yet  another  attempt  to 
escalate  benefits  and  costs  of  the  TAA 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  these  two 
amendments  and  the  ones  offered  by 
my  colleagues  from  Illinois  and  North 
Carolina  can  be  passed  and  that  we 
can  get  back  on  the  track  of  bipartisan 
trade  legislation  that  can  be  discussed 
with  the  administration  realistically. 
Passage  of  these  amendments  will 
demonstrate  that  we  reject  protection- 
ism and  that  we  want  real  trade 
reform,  not  just  a  partisan  issue  for  all 
to  exploit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House 
must  busy  itself  in  a  partisan  trade 
bill,  rather  than  one  which  can 
become  law.  Better  we  should  work  to- 
gether on  a  real  bill.  The  sensible 
course  to  pursue  is  that  endorsed  by 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Wall  Street 
Jovunal,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 


une, whose  editorials  I  include  in  the 
Record. 

We  should  defeat  H.R.  4800. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  14. 19M] 

A  Shin-Kicker  Bill 
The  trade  bill  now  moving  rapidly 
through  the  House  is  an  anthology  of  all 
the  congressional  grievances  and  irritations 
accumulated  through  five  years  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's presidency.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Reagan  has  not  been  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  kind  of  pain  that  a  surge  of  im- 
ports inflicts  on  a  specific  industry,  or  the 
towns  that  depend  on  it.  An  open  market 
will  best  serve  the  country  and  its  economic 
growth,  the  president  says.  That's  correct, 
but  not  very  comforting  to  congressmen 
from  troubled  districts— or  their  constitu- 
ents. This  bill,  now  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  the  House  Demo- 
crats' counterattack. 

It  would  make  litigation  easier  for  Ameri- 
cans fighting  imports.  That  would  lead  to 
lower  imports,  and  consequently  lower  ex- 
ports, and  consequently  fewer  jobs  for 
Americans.  Por  example,  the  most  objec- 
tionable section  of  the  bill  says  that  coun- 
tries selling  too  much  to  this  country,  and 
buying  too  little,  will  have  to  bring  their 
trade  surpluses  down  by  10  percent  a  year 
for  the  next  four  years.  That  is  aimed,  of 
course,  at  Japan,  Taiwan  and  West  Ger- 
many. The  size  of  their  surpluses  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  American  mistakes  that 
sent  the  dollar's  exchange  rate  sailing  too 
high  for  the  past  several  years.  The  proper 
remedy  Is  the  decline  of  the  exchange  rate 
that  has  already  taken  place.  But  a  lot  of 
people  in  Congress  don't  trust  economics 
and.  Instead,  want  to  rely  on  litigation. 

The  bin  gets  Into  the  troubling  subject  of 
the  status  of  foreign  workers.  The  author  of 
this  provision.  Rep.  Don  Pease  of  Ohio,  cites 
the  Imported  clothing  made  by  child  labor 
in  Asia.  He  also  speaks  of  Imports  from 
countries  that  prohibit  labor  unions  and  re- 
quire little  or  nothing  In  the  way  of  stand- 
ards for  wages,  hours  and  safety.  Those  are 
important  concerns,  and  he  is  surely  right 
when  he  says  that  trade  has  to  benefit  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  consumers  and  trading 
companies.  But  he  would  try  to  ensure  it  by 
allowing  American  companies  to  cite  denials 
of  workers'  rights  when  fighting  imports. 
That  will  do  more  to  reduce  imports  here 
than  to  improve  working  conditions  abroad. 
A  more  promising  approach,  as  the  adminis- 
tration urges,  is  to  negotiate  international 
standards  in  the  next  round  of  trade  talks— 
although,  to  give  Mr.  Pease  a  point,  that  ar- 
gument would  carry  more  weight  if  the  ad- 
ministration were  pressing  workers'  rights 
more  actively  In  its  trade  policy. 

Prustration  rarely  produces  good  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  is  a  shin-kicker.  Intended  to 
attract  attention.  In  that,  it  Is  succeeding 
very  effectively.  But  among  American  Indus- 
tries, it  will  hurt  the  most  competitive  and 
help  only  the  least  competitive. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  15, 
19861 

Trade-Bill  Terpsichore 
That  outrageously  protectionist  trade  bill 
House  Democrats  have  concocted  Is  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Post  as  a  "shln- 
kicker."  intended  to  make  President  Reagan 
pay  heed  to  companies  and  labor  unions 
protesting  about  competition  from  foreign 
goods. 


Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  (R..  Minn.)  comes  closer 
to  the  mark  In  saying  that  the  House  lead- 
ership "prefers  an  Issue  to  a  law." 

In  short,  this  bill,  now  scheduled  for  floor 
debate  In  the  House  next  week,  is  an  exer- 
cise In  political  grandstanding.  With  it. 
House  Democrats  want  to  show  they  are 
willing  to  get  tough  with  foreigners  who  so 
deviously  scheme  to  sell  Americans  Sonys 
and  Audls.  No  president  with  any  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  international  economy 
could  sign  it.  But  a  veto,  the  progenitors  be- 
lieve, will  cost  Republicans  votes  In  Novem- 
ber. 

We  would  urge  them  not  to  be  quite  so 
certain.  Congressmen  spend  their  time  pre- 
occupied with  parochial  concerns,  failing  to 
discern  that  Americans  are  becoming  more 
Internationalist  in  their  economic  thinking. 
Americans  need  only  look  around  to  see 
that  they  derive  some  very  large  benefits 
from  internationalized  innovation  and  com- 
petition. Moreover,  the  trade  bill's  authors 
have  so  overplayed  their  hands  that  knowl- 
edgeable people  doubt  their  seriousness.  It's 
not  nice  to  play  games  with  legislation. 

It's  not  nice  partly  because  it  demeans 
lawmaking,  but  partly  as  well  because  it  car- 
ries certain  dangers.  There  is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  events  will  conspire  to  allow  a 
bad  bill  to  actually  become  law. 

Something  of  that  sort  happened  in  1970- 
71.  A  Democratic  Congress  set  a  political 
trap  for  Richard  Nixon  not  unlike  the  one 
now  being  laid  for  Ronald  Reagan.  Congress 
gave  Mr.  Nixon  something  he  did  not  want, 
the  discretionary  power  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  burying  It  In  a  veto-resistant  de- 
fense production  bill. 

The  Democrats  then  piously  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  all  the  authority  he 
needed  to  "control  Inflation, "  then  5.5%. 
Republicans  were  furious  over  being  set  up 
to  be  blamed  for  inflation.  They  called  it 
"devious  Democratic  demagoguery. " 

Almost  a  year  to  the  day  after  Mr.  Nixon 
accepted  those  unwanted  powers,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bretton  Woods  international 
monetary  system  prompted  him  to  use 
them.  He  applied  "temporary"  controls. 
They  disrupted  U.S.  production,  helping 
precipitate,  among  other  things,  the  first  oil 
"crisis."  Underlying  Inflationary  pressures 
rose  and  eventually  exploded,  real  incomes 
fell  and  the  nation's  economic  policy  debate 
degenerated  into  confusion  and  acrimony. 

The  trade  bill  is  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
One  of  its  more  mindless  provisions  would 
require  10%  annual  reductions  in  the  U.S. 
trade  deficits  with  Japan,  Taiwan  and  West 
Germany.  To  accomplish  that  pointless  feat 
would  necessitate  market  interference  of 
the  most  ham-handed  type,  disrupting  cap- 
ital flows  as  well  as  trade.  It  would  also  be  a 
gross  violation  of  international  trade  rules 
hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Reagan's  success  in 
Tokyo  in  engendering  a  new  round  of  trade- 
liberalization  talks. 

Still  another  section  would  attempt  to  leg- 
islate "workers'  rights"  in  countries  ship- 
ping goods  to  the  U.S.  Every  U.S.  trading 
partner  will  see  the  hyprocrisy.  The  intent 
isn't  to  protect  workers  abroad  but  to  keep 
the  goods  they  make  out  of  the  U.S.  market. 
The  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
president  to  retaliate  by  a  date  certain 
against  any  nation  deemed  guilty  of  an 
••unfair"  practice.  This,  too.  Is  ham-handed. 
An  arbitrary  deadline  could  simply  cut  off 
talks  on  some  issue  at  a  crucial  point,  quite 
possibly  losing  some  U.S.  exporter  a  sale.  To 
argue  that  Congress  can  legislate  In  advance 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  betrays,  among 
other  unattractive  qualities,  a  streak  of  ar- 
rogance. 


As  we  say.  these  and  other  exercises  In 
economic  demolition  In  the  bill  have  led  us 
and  a  good  many  other  people  to  conclude 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  is  not  seri- 
ous. Maybe  things  look  different  from  inside 
the  Beltway,  but  from  our  perspective  It's 
hard  to  see  how  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
public  policy  can  be  regarded  as  good  poli- 
tics. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  5. 
19861 

Trade  Yes,  Trade  Biu.  No 
Congress  Is  speeding  ahead  in  the  wrong 
direction  with  Its  comprehensive  trade  bill, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  is  doing  a 
poor  Job  of  convincing  anyone  to  hit  the 
brakes. 

The  bill  is  scheduled  to  reach  the  House 
floor  by  mid-May  and  has  a  good  chance  of 
passage.  Even  congressional  opponents  of 
the  legislation  predict  it  will  go  through 
both  houses  of  Congress.  And.  although  a 
presidential  veto  is  thought  to  be  a  certain- 
ty, some  predict  there  may  be  enough  votes 
to  override  that  veto. 

Rep.  BUI  Prenzel.  R-Mlnn..  who  rides  with 
the  White  House  on  trade,  says  he  sees  the 
bin  zipping  through  both  the  House  and 
Senate  "like  a  greased  eel." 

The  major  bills  pending  on  both  sides  of 
Congress  address  a  wide  range  of  trade  law, 
but  among  the  most  controversial  of  the 
proposed  reforms  Involve  the  president's 
trade  sanction  authority. 

The  most  radical  of  the  provisions  re- 
quires the  president  to  negotiate  with  coun- 
tries that  close  their  telecommunications 
markets  to  the  United  States.  If  the  negoti- 
ations are  not  successful  within  a  specific 
amount  of  time,  the  president  would  be  re- 
quired to  reUliate.  The  bills  would  with- 
draw the  president's  current  authority  to 
reject  International  Trade  Commission  rec- 
ommendations for  relief,  often  in  the  form 
of  tariffs  or  quotas,  when  Industries  claim 
they  are  being  injured  by  imports. 

Reflecting  congressional  opinion  that 
trade  relief  decisions  should  be  depolltl- 
cized,  the  president's  authority  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  trade  representative  in 
those  cases  and  also  in  those  involving 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

The  administration  is  correct  in  opposing 
these  provisions  because  they  limit  the 
president's  authority  and  nexibillty.  In  ad- 
dition, the  White  House  is  right  when  it 
says  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Office 
Is  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch  and  trans- 
ferring authority  there  will  make  no  differ- 
ence. 

Other  sections  of  the  bills  that  slap  dead- 
lines on  negotiations  aimed  at  opening  mar- 
kets should  be  excised.  Administration  offi- 
cials warn  that  deadlines  could  defeat  the 
purpose  of  such  talks. 

Industry  and  labor  supporters  of  the  bills 
poll,  to  ailing  industries  and  sharp  drops  In 
unemployment  as  reasons  for  the  need  for 
trade  law  reform.  Economists  generally  con- 
tend that  $1  billion  in  exporU  add  25.000 
Jobs  to  the  U.S.  economy,  $1  billion  in  im- 
ports substracts  25,000  Jobs  from  the  econo- 
my. 

A  Commerce  Department  study  shows 
that  in  1984.  based  on  export  Job  gains  and 
Job  losses  from  imports,  including  farming, 
mining,  construction,  manufacturing  and 
services,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  1.1  million 
Jobs,  about  1.3%  of  total  employment.  Man- 
ufacturing sectors  lost  about  2.3  million  Jobs 
in  1984.  Big  losers  were  textiles,  electrical 
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and  electronic  equipment,  leather,  motor  ve- 
hicles, nonferrous  metals,  iron  and  steel. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  has  a 
problem.  The  solution,  in  our  opinion,  is  not 
to  build  barriers  to  trade  but  to  build  up 
U.S.  industries'  ability  to  compete  abroad. 
The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  already 
helping.  Tax  incentives  that  encourage  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  to  the  industrial 
base  of  the  country  also  help.  Some  inierim 
protection  of  non-competitive  U.S.  indus- 
tries is  also  called  for.  But  imports  that 
force  the  United  States  into  reindustrializ- 
ing.  and  force  management  and  labor  to 
become  more  cost  effective  also  are  helpful, 
painful  though  the  process  may  be. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  serious  com- 
munications problem  between  those  who 
support  the  bill  and  those  who  do  not.  That 
problem  should  be  addressed  because  both 
sides  need  to  come  up  with  a  policy  that 
helps  the  United  States  to  compete  in  the 
world  again  in  essential  industries  rather 
than  slash  out  at  those  countries  that  out- 
perform U.S.  industries. 

The  expected  presidential  veto  of  the 
trade  bill  might  force  both  sides  to  get  down 
to  serious  talking  about  a  serious  problem. 
Less  time  would  be  wasted,  however,  if  both 
sides  admitted  to  an  impasse  and  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  more  constructive  approach 
to  the  problem  than  the  current  trade  bills 
in  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
May  20,  1986] 

Democrats  Should  Defeat  Their  House 
Trade  Bill 

House  Democrats  are  staging  a  cynical 
charade  this  week.  They  are  bringing  up  for 
debate  and  a  vote  an  angry  trade  bill  that 
has  little  purpose  except  to  sound  tough 
about  foreigners  who  make  things  Ameri- 
cans want  to  buy.  The  bill  would  do  most 
Americans  great  harm.  It  would  torpedo  the 
negotiations  for  more  liberal  world  trade 
that  President  Reagan  urged  at  the  Tokyo 
summit. 

But  the  House  bill  is  not  intended  to 
become  law.  It  is  put  up  as  a  target  for  the 
Senate  to  shoot  down  or  for  Reagan  to  veto 
if  the  Senate  fails.  Then  in  next  fall's  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Democrats  can  claim  that 
they  tried  to  save  U.S.  jobs  from  foreign 
competition,  but  Republicans  wouldn't  let 
them. 

At  least  we  hope  the  Republicans  won't. 
Legislators  often  pretend  to  favor  a  bill  they 
know  is  bad,  relying  on  the  bill's  eventual 
defeat  by  other  legislators  or  by  a  veto.  On 
small  matters  that  sort  of  flummery  may  be 
forgiveable.  But  large  matters  are  different 
because  mistakes  are  more  dangerous.  Trade 
is  a  large  matter.  The  House  Democrats'  bill 
is  truly  dangerous. 

For  instance,  it  includes  a  boneheaded 
protectionist  provision  that  would  require 
West  Germany,  Taiwan  and  Japan  to  reduce 
their  trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States 
by  10  percent  a  year  for  the  next  four  years. 
That  sounds  tough,  all  right.  But  so  rapid  a 
turnaround  in  trade  with  those  nations 
would  only  be  possible  if  they  or  this  coun- 
try kept  their  products  out  of  the  United 
States  by  high  tariffs  or  low  quotas.  Either 
way,  U.S.  consumers  would  face  higher 
prices  and  less  choice  among  those  coun- 
tries' products.  And  either  way.  West  Ger- 
many, Taiwan  and  Japan  might  counter 
U.S.  trade  restrictions  with  barriers  of  their 
own  against  U.S.  products.  That  would 
sound  tough,  too.  But  the  outcome  for  all 
sides  would  be  less  trade  and  lower  living 
standards. 


We  doubt  many  Democrats  want  that 
result.  They  probably  prefer  that  the  lower- 
valued  dollar  and  increased  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  industry  be  allowed  to  improve  trade 
balau:ices  without  clumsy  attempts  by  gov- 
ernment to  intervene  in  particular  indus- 
tries. And  as  long-time  internationalists, 
most  Democrats  presumably  favor  multilat- 
eral efforts  to  build  trade  in  a  world  market, 
not  unilateral  protectionist  efforts  for 
shori-term  gains. 

Democrats  should  not  leave  it  up  to  Re- 
publicans to  defeat  the  self-destructive 
House  trade  bill.  They  should  drop  the  cha- 
rade and  do  the  job  themselves. 

D  1445 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  interest  generated  by  this 
trade  bill  will  lead  to  a  stronger  com- 
mitment to  enforce  existing  trade 
laws. 

While  some  of  our  colleagues  may 
feel  that  this  legislation  goes  beyond 
the  scope  of  responsible  trade  policy,  I 
believe  this  bill  reflects  increasing 
frustration  with  an  administration 
which  prefers  to  apply  quiet  diploma- 
cy to  cases  of  blatant  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  In  fact,  some  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  do  not  have  a 
genuine  problem— that  our  industries 
are  bellyaching  because  foreign  com- 
petitors just  outproduce  us. 

However,  the  evidence  proves  differ- 
ently. 

There  are  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
proven  foreign  government  practices 
which  provide  an  unfair  advantage  to 
industries  in  direct  competition  with 
our  industries.  Foreign  governments 
have  become  more  sophisticated  with 
export-promotion  activities.  We  must 
respond  to  these  new  forms  of  trade 
barriers  with  stronger  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  And  we  must  also 
reform  our  trade  laws  to  better  ad- 
dress foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  taken  positive  steps  toward 
strengthening  statutory  authority  to 
enforce  U.S.  rights  imder  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  obtain  elimination  of  for- 
eign government  unfair  trade  practices 
which  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  Com- 
merce. Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  a  negotiating  tool  for  uphold- 
ing U.S.  trade  agreement  rights  and 
for  obtaining  the  elimination  of  unrea- 
sonable and  discriminatory  foreign 
trade  practices.  Section  301  likewise 
authorizes  the  President  to  retaliate 
against  these  foreign  practices  as  addi- 
tional negotiating  leverage. 

The  committee  clarified  the  applica- 
tion of  section  301  to  specific  foreign 
government  practices,  required  man- 
datory action  in  some  cases,  and  estab- 
lished time  limits  for  action  on  301 
cases. 

Foreign  government  tolerance  of 
cartels  has  burdened  U.S.  trade  in 
semiconductors.  The  unpenetrable 
web  of  users  and  producers  formed  by 


cartels  prevents  our  industry  from 
achieving  market-share  performance 
levels  evident  elsewhere.  The  commit- 
tee clarified  that  this  foreign  govern- 
ment practice  is  actionable  imder  sec- 
tion 301,  but  still  maintained  the 
President's  discretionary  authority  to 
act  If  he  deems  it  appropriate. 

Current  law  does  not  require  the 
President  to  make  a  final  decision 
within  a  specific  timeframe  on  what 
action,  if  any,  he  will  take  under  sec- 
tion 301.  The  committee  bill  imposes  a 
30-day  time  limit  on  Presidential 
action.  This  will  expedite  decisions 
and  actions  in  meritorius  section  301 
cases,  and  bring  cases  to  final  resolu- 
tion within  a  reasonable  timeframe. 

The  committee  also  tightened  the 
time  limits  for  Presidential  action 
imder  the  national  security  statute,  or 
section  232.  Section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  effects 
of  imports  of  an  article  on  the  nation- 
al security.  The  committee  bill  re- 
quires reporting  within  90  days  rather 
than  1  year,  and  imposes  a  30-day  time 
limit  on  the  President  to  determine 
whether  to  concur  with  the  report. 
The  President  must  then  act  within  15 
days. 

The  committee  shortened  the  time 
period  allowed  for  elimination  of  a  na- 
tional security  threat.  A  threat  to  na- 
tional security  posed  by  imports 
should  be  determined  and  acted  upon 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  change  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  opposi- 
tion to  various  aspects  of  this  trade 
package,  and  understand  the  inclina- 
tion of  some  to  just  wait  and  see  what 
happens.  The  conmiittee  has  been 
forced  into  action  on  the  trade  issue 
by  less-than-enthusiastic  administra- 
tion response  to  our  worsening  trade 
picture. 

Our  $148  bUlion  trade  deficit  wUl  not 
permit  us  to  continue  to  coddle  our 
trade  partners  into  cooperation  with 
us.  The  administration  must  exercise 
its  existing  authority  to  respond  to 
unfair  trade  practices.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion's hand  and  I  hope  this  worth- 
while effort  will  yield  positive  results. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pren- 
zel]  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  there  are  laws  on  the  books  today 
that  should  be  enforced  to  give  us  a 
more  favorable  trade  position.  If  we  do 
not  enforce  the  laws  we  have  on  the 
books,  then  you  can  see  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  take  action  itself  and 
enter  into  fields  of  legislation  that 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  GATT  negoti- 
ations. 

We  are  are  saying  about  section  301 
and  232  is  that  if  there  is  a  violation  of 
trade  law.  then  something  ought  to  be 
done  down  the  street.  We  are  not  im- 


posing new  laws;  we  are  just  simply 
saying  that  the  laws  we  have  ought  to 
be  enforced. 

There  is  not  any  politics  to  that.  The 
only  politics  is  somebody  who  wants  to 
say  it  is  politics  to  try  to  make  a  politi- 
cal issue  of  it.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  time  has  come  that  we  ought 
to  take  section  301  and  232  and,  if  it  is 
good  law,  then  let  us  enforce  it. 

I  am  one  Member  who  has  met  with 
the  Special  Trade  Representative  sev- 
eral times  and  tried  to  say  to  him,  in 
the  semiconductor  field,  you  ought  to 
get  some  kind  of  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  so  that  they  could  at  least 
give  us  access  to  their  markets  and 
prevent  the  dumping  of  goods.  They 
have  negotiated  back  and  forth  and 
here,  30  days  ago  or  more,  they  had  to 
break  off  negotiations  with  Japan  be- 
cause they  could  not  reach  any  agree- 
ment. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Yeutter  then,  and  I  say 
to  this  House,  unless  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  Cabinet  level  now,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  nine  Mem- 
bers want  to  say  let  us  not  do  that,  if 
we  do  not  say  at  the  Cabinet  level  that 
these  violations  are  actionable,  then 
we  have  a  law  on  the  books  that 
means  nothing.  If  that  happens  and 
there  is  no  action  taken  then  I  will  tell 
you  that  this  Congress  is  going  to  be 
entering  more  and  more  into  legisla- 
tive fields  that  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
negotiation  or  under  the  GATT. 

That  is  not  going  to  happen  if  we  get 
some  kind  of  relief.  The  administra- 
tion is  put  on  notice  now  that  they 
ought  to  enforce  the  laws  that  they 
have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski]  that  he  has  7 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Dttncan]  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McKernan]. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  their 
diligent  work  on  reforming  the  trade 
laws  of  this  country.  Both  H.R.  4800 
and  the  Republican  alternative  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries to  compete  fairly  with  the  nu- 
merous nations  that  currently  have 
unfair  advantage  over  our  domestic 
producers  through  foreign  govern- 
ment policies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  my  case 
for  stronger  trade  laws  time  and  time 
again.  I  have  witnessed  the  effect  of 
our  current  trade  laws  on  many  of 
Maine's  leading  industries,  including 
shoes',  lumber,  potatoes,  and  fishing. 
All  of  these  industries  have  tried  to 
seek  recourse  against  foreign  dumping 
practices,  trade  barriers,  and  subsidies. 
I  have  seen  these  industries,  all  with 
valid  complaints  against  these  trade 
injustices,    go    through    the    proper 


channels,  only  to  be  denied  any  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  that 
would  allow  them  the  chance  to  com- 
pete on  an  even  playing  field.  Clearly, 
our  trade  laws  need  to  be  revamped  to 
give  U.S.  trade  policy  some  teeth. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  identifying  crucial  aspects  of 
both  section  301  and  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  that  need  to  be 
changed,  and  for  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  these  laws  do 
make  a  difference  to  an  industry's 
competitiveness.  With  respect  to  sec- 
tion 301,  foreign  transgressions  of 
trade  agreements  have  devastated 
many  U.S.  industries,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  should  mandatory  response 
provisions,  time  limitations  for  Feder- 
al action,  and  increased  authority  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  as  out- 
lined in  H.R.  4800,  not  be  adopted. 
These  proposals  provide  effective  re- 
forms for  a  law  that,  while  essentially 
well  intended,  does  not  currently  carry 
out  the  objectives  for  which  it  was  en- 
act(>d. 

Similarly,  industries  that  have 
proven  their  case  under  section  201, 
with  reams  of  evidence  to  support  the 
extent  of  the  injury  they  have  suf- 
fered from  imports,  are  also  effectively 
prevented  from  obtaining  relief  under 
the  present  law.  By  increasing  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, by  easing  the  process  by  which  an 
industry  can  seek  relief,  and  by  allow- 
ing a  mechanism  for  the  consideration 
of  special  cases  that  require  immediate 
action,  H.R.  4800  addresses  these  con- 
cerns, and  rectifies  the  problems 
caused  by  the  existing  process.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  the  adjustment  plan 
as  outlined  in  H.R.  4800  would  en- 
hance an  industry's  ability  to  establish 
long-term  goals  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  import 
relief. 

H.R.  4800  also  addresses  the  problem 
that  many  industries  have  faced  in 
terms  of  competing  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  receive  subsidies  on  natu- 
ral resources  that  are  used  in  produc- 
tion. These  subsidies,  and  the  benefit 
they  give  to  foreign  producers,  erode 
the  competitive  edge  that  domestic  in- 
dustries would  otherwise  be  able  to 
capitalize  on.  By  authorizing  the  impo- 
sition of  a  countervailing  duty  on 
products  that  receive  a  Government 
subsidy  on  natural  resources  used  in 
production,  H.R.  4800  closes  yet  an- 
other gap  in  our  existing  trade  policy. 

The  provisions  I  have  mentioned  go 
far  to  reduce  the  inherent  flaws  in  our 
current  trade  policy.  In  some  respects, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  trade 
bill  does  not  address  other  issues  that 
seriously  impede  the  ability  of  U.S.  in- 
dustries to  compete  fairly  with  our 
foreign  counterparts.  Specifically,  I 
believe  that  other  Government  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  off-season  unem- 
ployment benefits  paid  by  the  Canadi- 
an Government  to  their  Nor^h  Atlan- 


tic fisherman,  should  also  be  included 
in  the  definition  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  a  private  industry. 
However,  that  aspect  notwithstanding, 
I  again  commend  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  tackling  a  tough 
issue,  and  for  coming  up  with  reasona- 
ble, intelligent  methods  for  dealing 
with  this  country's  trade  problems. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  BoNKER]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RoTHl  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  BonkerI. 

D  1455 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consimie  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  first 
would  like  to  commend  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership.  Speaker  O'Neill,  for 
making  the  decision  in  March  to  bring 
a  trade  bill  to  the  floor  in  May,  and 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Wrioht,  for 
shepherding  the  process  of  putting  to- 
gether a  trade  bill.  With  the  historic 
1985  trade  deficit  of  $150  billion  likely 
to  be  surpassed  this  year,  despite  a 
substantial  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  it  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  action  to  begin  the  process 
of  reversing  this  ever  upward  spiral. 

I  especially  would  like  to  recognize 
the  work  of  Don  Bonker,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  the  excellent  work  which  they  un- 
dertook In  a  short  time  period  to 
produce  H.R.  4708,  which  became  the 
Foreign  Affairs  sections  (titles  III  and 
VII)  of  the  trade  bill.  Title  III  includes 
various  provisions  aimed  at  enhancing 
U.S.  export  competitiveness.  It  makes 
changes  in  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Services  and  in  other  ways  im- 
proves the  export  promotion  activities 
of  the  U.8.  Government.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration 
Act  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
export  licensing  process  in  order  to 
remove  duplicative  and  out-of-date 
controls  and  focus  enforcement  efforts 
on  goods  and  technologies  that  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
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military  capability  of  an  enemy 
nation.  Title  III  also  provides  greater 
operating  authority  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  and 
to  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

Special  recognition  is  due  the  untir- 
ing work  of  Dan  Mica  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  title  VII,  revising  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  He  has 
worthed  over  the  past  3  years  to  bring 
to  the  House  legislation  to  clarify  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  that  law.  He  has 
constructed  the  changes  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Howard  Berhan,  and  in 
recent  weelis  with  that  of  Tim  Wirth. 
who  chairs  the  subcommittee  of  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  The  changes  made  by 
title  VII  provide  a  needed  clarification 
of  the  intent  of  the  law,  which  should 
facilitate  the  enforcement  process  and 
provide  greater  guidance  to  U.S.  busi- 
nesses operating  overseas. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  may 
not  be  in  agreement  with  every  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  I  think  overall  it  goes 
a  long  way  to  improving  U.S.  trade  law 
and  both  promoting  and  protecting 
U.S.  trade  interests  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Fascell,  for 
his  support  and  efforts  to  facilitate 
legislative  action  on  title  III  which  is 
now  incorporated  into  H.R.  4800,  and 
also  commend  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ZscHAU],  who  is  not  here, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BereuterI  for  their  cooperative 
efforts;  and  while  we  do  not  always 
agree  on  every  provision,  we  certainly 
have  had  a  constructive  effort  within 
the  subcommittee  that  I  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  responding  to  what  I  feel  are 
strongly  worded  attacks  by  this  admin- 
istration on  the  trade  bill,  attacks 
which  I  believe  are  unwarranted  and 
at  least  at  best  exaggerated. 

This  legislation  is  not  protectionist, 
nor  is  it  the  absolutely  worst  bill  that 
could  possibly  be  concocted— a  claim 
that  was  made  by  the  White  House 
this  morning. 

If  anything,  the  legislation  is  care- 
fully designed  to  revise  our  sagging  in- 
dustries, restore  many  of  those  lost  in- 
dustrial jobs,  promote  exports,  and  to 
make  America  competitive  once  again. 

It  is  aimed  at  bringing  down  our 
high  trade  deficits.  Those  deficits 
clearly  threaten  America's  economic 
well-being.  The  bill  will  give  us  a  far 
more  effective  trade  policy,  and 
compel  a  reluctant  President  to  deal 
with  our  trade  problems,  but,  I  add 
once  again,  it  stops  short  of  protec- 
tionism. 

Actually,  the  legislation  incorporates 
about  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Democratic  Trade  Task  Force  which  I 
chair:    the    Republican    Trade    Task 


Force,  and  a  bipartisan  trade  commit- 
tee over  on  the  Senate  side.  Key  fea- 
tures of  these  reports  are  now  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4800,  and  they  include: 
Provisions  to  strengthen  U.S.  trade 
laws  and  improve  procedures  to 
combat  unfair  barriers  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Greater  protection  of  U.S.  intel- 
lectual property  rights. 

We  attempt  to  identify  new  factors 
that  constitute  unfair  trade  practices, 
including  export  targeting,  resource 
import  subsidies,  and  international 
worker  rights:  and  we  extend  the  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  negotiate 
new  trade  agreements  at  GATT. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill,  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  export  promotion  by  way  of 
facilitating  new  and  expanding  export 
opportunities  for  U.S.  businessmen. 
We  have  a  major  title  in  the  bill  that 
deals  with  international  monetary 
reform  so  that  we  can  bring  stability 
and  certainty  to  international  ex- 
change rates,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
volatility  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  U.S.  exporters  to  compete. 

Now,  we  have  a  good  section  on  edu- 
cation and  training:  attempts  to  en- 
hance America's  educational  program 
in  areas  involving  math  and  science 
and  foreign  languages:  really  the 
human  ingredients  that  you  need  to 
increase  our  competitiveness:  and  we 
have  a  strong  section  on  agricultural 
trade  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  just 
for  two  moments  title  III  in  the  bill, 
because  that  deals  with  the  section 
over  which  the  subcommittee  has  ju- 
risdiction. 

First  of  all,  recognizing  that  we  deal 
primarily  in  export  promotion,  we 
have  attempted  to  lay  out  a  clear  and 
effective  export  promotion  program. 
We  do  this  by  making  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  statutory:  by  ex- 
panding and  improving  programs  to 
assist  U.S.  exporters,  and  upgrading 
foreign  commercial  service  officers  so 
that  they  can  serve  on  equal  footing 
with  other  U.S.  officials  in  our  embas- 
sies around  the  world. 

We  also  require  a  State  Department 
country  report  on  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  trade  policy.  This  is  similar  to  the 
human  rights  report  that  is  now  re- 
quired by  law:  so  that  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  other  countries 
are  doing  in  putting  together  their 
macroeconomic,  fiscal  and  trade  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  whole  section 
of  export  control  policy  to  which  we 
will  entertain  an  amendment  tomor- 
row, let  me  state  that  the  collective 
desire  of  our  committee  is  to  remove 
unnecessary  controls  on  the  export  of 
technology.  To  focus  our  attention  on 
the  truly  critical  military  technology 
and  remove  the  unnecessary  controls 
so  that  our  high-tech  exporters  can 
compete  effectively. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  was  the 
premiere     exporter     of     technology. 


Today,  in  1986,  we  will  register  a  trade 
deficit  in  technology  of  $18  billion. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  chaired  by  John 
Young,  estimated  that  $12  billion  of 
our  $150  billion  trade  deficit  is  due  to 
export  controls.  There  is  simply  no 
way  that  we  can  compete  effectively  as 
long  as  we  retain  these  shackles  on 
U.S.  exporters. 

Members  will  recall  that  3-year 
debate  on  the  Export  Administration 
Act:  that  we  passed  significant  reforms 
to  remove  the  burdensome  controls 
and  unnecessary  procedures  on  export 
of  technology.  Yet,  several  key  provi- 
sions in  that  law  are  not  being  carried 
out,  so  what  we  attempt  to  do  in  this 
legislation  is  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  do  what  the  Congress  or- 
dered last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  technology  is  where 
we  have  our  greatest  potential  in 
trade,  but  we  cannot  compete  under 
those  circumstances.  The  committee 
bill  does  indeed  protect  our  national 
security  interests  while  streamlining 
licensing  procedures.  I  think  that  rep- 
resents the  desire  of  all  Member  of  the 
House. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation's  main  goal  is  to  restore 
America's  competitiveness.  It  will  do 
so  in  a  way  that  is  positive  and  consist- 
ent with  with  international  trade  law, 
and  relies  not  on  statutorily  set  import 
restrictions,  but  on  opening  markets 
and  promoting  exports. 

H.R.  4800  is  an  extraordinary  effort 
to  overhaul  and  update  our  trade  laws 
and  to  provide  an  alternative  to  failed 
policies  and  staggering  trade  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Sah  Gibbons  had 
noted  earlier,  this  is  a  historic  moment 
for  the  Congress.  I  trust  that  we  will 
live  up  to  the  challenge  by  passing  this 
legislation  this  week. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
seeks  to  promote  American  trade  and  to  re- 
dress some  of  the  problems  with  existing  laws 
which  have  contributed  to  our  almost  $150  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  in  1985.  While  our  trading 
partners  offer  incentives  and  export  promotion 
programs,  we  place  barriers  in  front  of  U.S. 
businessess  trying  to  compete  in  international 
markets.  Although  it  was  enacted  for  the  best 
of  reasons— to  prohibit  U.S.  corporations  from 
bribing  overseas  in  order  to  obtain  business— 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  created 
export  disincentives  for  U.S.  companies. 

The  FCPA  was  enacted  against  a  back- 
grourKJ  of  revelations  regarding  bribes  paid  by 
U.S.  multinational  corporations  to  high-ranking 
foreign  officials,  actksns  which  in  some  cases 
had  important  foreign  policy  implications  for 
the  United  States.  While  deterring  the  pay- 
ment of  bribes  overseas,  however,  the  FCPA 
went  overtx}ard  in  its  prescriptions  for  what 
corporations  must  do  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  law.  Added  to  that  situation  was  a 
contentious,  8-year  debate  over  what  the  law 
as  passed  actually  nrteant  in  practice,  resulting 
in  a  needless  and  unjust  loss  of  U.S.  exports 
because  of  the  lack  of  clarity  in  some  of  the 


act's  core  provisions.  Because  of  the  impreci- 
sion of  the  law,  exporters  have  been  forced  to 
forego  perfectly  legitimate  business  opportuni- 
ties simply  because  they  could  not  reasonably 
determine  wtiether  any  improprieties  might 
occur  whk:h  were  beyond  their  control  and 
which  could  conceivably  place  them  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

Even  where  a  business  acts  in  good  faith  to 
seek  advice  on  compliance  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  it  may  still  be  dented  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  whether  or  not  its  conduct 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tions. This  is  unfair  and  untenable,  especially 
because  it  creates  the  greatest  burden  for 
those  small-  to  medium-sized  firms  which 
cannot  afford  specialized  counsel. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  amendments  to 
the  FCPA  in  the  legislation  before  us  is  to  try 
to  eliminate  those  ambiguities  which  have  so 
troubled  the  exporters  and  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  overseas  business,  yet  still  retain  the  abso- 
lutely essential  prohibitions  against  the  bribery 
of  foreign  officials  which  appear  in  the  current 
law.  The  bill  makes  significant  clarifications  in 
the  provistons  of  the  law  relating  to  liability  for 
the  actions  of  third  parties,  better  defines  the 
scope  of  prohibKed  payments,  and  more 
clearly  identifies  what  payments  will  be  al- 
lowed. It  also  doubles  fines  for  prohibited  pay- 
ments and  creates  new  civil  penalties.  It  Is 
meant  to  send  a  signal  to  U.S.  companies  that 
they  simply  must  not  engage  in  unauthorized 
activities  in  pursuit  of  overseas  business,  or 
they  will  face  the  consequences.  At  the  same 
time,  those  same  companies  must  not  be 
denied  those  important  opportunltes  to  export 
because  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  left  them  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
they  can  and  cannot  do  in  pursuit  of  such 
business. 

Section  701(a)  amends  section  30A  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  7Bdd-1)  with  respect  to  foreign  trade 
practices  by  issuers,  and  makes  parallel 
amendments  to  sectton  104  of  the  Foreign 
Comjpt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15  U.S.C. 
78dd-2)  regarding  trade  practices  by  domestk: 
concerns.  The  bill  modifies  the  standards  of 
culpability  in  cun'ent  law  and  clarifies  the  defi- 
nition of  illegal  payments.  Prohibited  payments 
include  those  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
acts  or  decisions  of  foreign  officials  in  order  to 
assist  corporations  and  individuals  "in  obtain- 
ing or  retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  direct- 
ing business  to,  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  judicial,  regulatory  or 
other  action  in  seeking  more  favorable  treat- 
ment by  a  foreign  government." 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  noted  In  its 
report  on  this  provision  that  "the  definition  of 
'retaining  business'  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
renewal  of  contracts  or  other  business,  but 
shall  include  the  completk>n  of  existing  con- 
tracts and  the  carrying  out  of  existing  busi- 
ness." Therefore,  payments  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  various  actions  cited  in  the  bill  in 
seeking  more  favorable  treatment  from  a  for- 
eign government  would  be  prohibited.  But,  as 
the  committee  report  notes,  "the  prohibition 
does  not  include  payments  made  for  purposes 
other  than  obtaining  or  retaining  business,"  as 
those  terms  are  elaborated  in  the  law,  and  fur- 
ther by  the  committee  report. 


[direct,  or  "willful,"  bribes  to  foreign  offk:ial8 
are  prohibited,  as  in  current  law.  Companies 
and  their  officers  and  directors  remain  liabte 
for  illegal  payments  made  by  third  parties. 
However,  the  "reason  to  know"  standard  re- 
garding liability  for  the  actions  of  third  parties 
is  replaced  by  a  spilt  standard.  Under  the  new 
standard,  corporattons  or  individuals  with 
actual  "knowledge"  of  bribes  or  attempted 
bribes  by  third  parties— for  example,  their 
agents— are  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 
Drawing  on  the  definition  of  reckless  conduct 
from  the  draft  model  penal  code,  corporatksns. 
or  individuals  which  act  in  a  manner  "reck- 
lessly disregarding"  a  "substantial  risk"  that 
third  parties  would  bribe  or  attempt  bribery  are 
subject  only  to  civil  penalties.  As  defined  in 
the  proposed  code,  "a  person  is  'reckless'  if 
he  Is  aware  of  but  disregards  a  substantial  risk 
that  a  circumstance  exists  or  that  a  result  will 
occur."  A  "substantial  risk"  is  defined  In  the 
bill  as  "a  risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and 
degree  that  to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial deviation  from  the  standard  of  care 
that  a  reasonable  person  would  exercise  in 
such  a  situation." 

A  company  may  not  be  held  vicariously 
liable  if  it  can  show  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  it  had  established  procedures  to 
prevent  Its  employees  from  making  bribes  and 
that  Its  supervisory  employees  had  used  "due 
diligence"  to  prevent  employees  or  third  par- 
ties from  making  bribes.  It  would  be  impracti- 
cable, given  the  complexity  and  variety  of  pos- 
sible business  transactions  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  resources  available  to  different 
firms,  to  specify  so  called  "red  flags."  that  is, 
particular  occurences  which  would  require 
specific  corporate  responses. 

"Due  diligence"  will  of  course  vary  from 
case  to  case,  depending  on  the  particular  situ- 
ation, and  on  the  size  of  the  company  and  the 
resources  available  to  it  in  attempting  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  prevent  bribes  by  its  em- 
ployees and  agents.  A  principal  goal  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  amending  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  to  increas- 
er  incentives  for  self-policing  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community,  in  concert  with  the 
clarifications  deemed  necessary  in  the  prohibi- 
tions section  of  the  bill. 

A  corporation  or  individual  may  defend  Itself 
from  prosecution  by  showing  that  a  payment 
was  made  "for  the  purpose  of  expediting  or 
securing  the  performance  of  a  routine  govern- 
mental action,"  or  where  that  payment  was 
"expressly  permitted"  by  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  the  foreign  country.  These  payments 
were  never  Intended  to  be  proscribed  by  the 
Congress  in  passing  the  FCPA,  but  some 
have  concluded  additional  clarity  was  needed 
beyond  that  provided  in  current  law.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  allowable  payments  are 
defined  in  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  the  payment,  rather  than  by  the  job  descrip- 
tion of  the  recipient,  as  in  current  law.  An  af- 
firmative defense,  required  under  the  "due  dili- 
gence" defense  against  vicarious  liability,  is 
not  required  in  this  provision  of  the  bill.  In- 
stead, the  defense  of  a  payment  as  one  relat- 
ed to  the  "performance  of  a  routine  govern- 
rrtental  action"  or  which  Is  "expressly  permit- 
ted" by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  foreign 
country  is  one  asserted  by  the  defendant,  and 
whk:h   preserves   the   traditional   burden   of 


proof  resting  with  the  Qovemment  in  a  crimi- 
nal or  civil  action. 

At  in  current  law.  enforcenwnt  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  New 
procedures  are  established  for  the  promulga- 
tion  by  the  Attorney  General  of  guidelines  for 
compliance  with  the  law,  again  with  an  eye 
toward  making  clearer  to  the  business  com- 
munity exactly  what  conduct  is  proscribed. 
These  guidelines  shoukj  assist  businesses  m 
establishing  their  own  internal  procedures  to 
prevent  their  empkiyees  from  paying  bribes  to 
foreign  officials  in  order  to  obtain  business. 

In  addition,  the  business  community  should 
receive  clearer  statements  from  the  Attorr>ey 
General  regarding  what  constitutes  a  pros- 
ecutable offense  under  the  revised  prohibi- 
tions, since  he  must  respond  to  specific  Inquir- 
ies  regarding  compliance  within  30  days  after 
receiving  a  request.  In  any  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution  brought  against  a  company,  the 
Attorney  General's  response  would  create  a 
"rebuttable  presumption"  that  the  company 
had  complied  with  the  law,  as  long  as  the 
facts  were  con'ect  as  presented  in  the  re- 
quest, and  provided  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation  comported  with  the  company's  pro- 
posed conduct. 

Section  701(b)  amends  sectton  32(c)  of  th« 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  for  vio- 
lations under  the  new  section  30A(a)  (1)  or 
(2),  to  provide  for  fines  of  up  to  $2  million  for 
issuers,  and  $100,000  and/or  5  years  In 
prison  for  Individuals.  It  also  creates  a  new 
civil  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for  issuers. 

Section  701(c)  amends  section  104  of  the 
Foreign  (Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  to  es- 
tablish prohibitions  on  trade  practices  by  do- 
mestic concerns  which  are  identical  to  Issuers. 
Section  701(d)  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  pursue  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  antibribery 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  aa  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Honker] 
for  his  leadership  in  our  committee  on 
trade  matters  and  for  his  work  on  this 
bill.  Despite  extraordinary  time  con- 
straints the  chairman  did  a  yeoman's 
job  In  fashioning  a  comprehensive 
trade  bill. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  title  which  will  en- 
hance U.S.  trade: 

We  put  into  statute  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ice, an  important  arm  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  whose  primary  mli- 
slon  is  to  help  U.S.  exporters. 

We  authorized  research  to  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  agriculture 
and  to  monitor  the  agricultural  export 
strategies  of  our  competitors. 

We  eliminate  the  need  for  export  li- 
censes for  low-technology  sales  to  all 
free  world  destinations.  In  other 
words,  exporters  in  your  district  will 
no  longer  have  to  get  export  licenses 
to  sell  low  technology,  as  long  aa  It  is 
being  sold  to  a  free  world  destination. 
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We  link  future  U.S.  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments to  trade  liberalization  in  the 
developing  world. 

We  call  for  the  protection  of  U.S.  in- 
tellectual property  rights. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
made  important  contributions  in  other 
areas  which  are  now  found  in  other 
titles  of  the  bill  or  will  be  offered  as 
amendments.  These  include:  Strength- 
ening the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act,  providing  a  mixed  credit  "war 
chest"  fund,  and  clarifying  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

These  are  all  very  important  provi- 
sions and  represent  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  dedicated  to  enhanc- 
ing the  export  environment  for  Ameri- 
can companies.  While  no  one  bill  will 
magically  eliminate  the  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit, or  eliminate  all  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products,  or  boost  U.S. 
productivity  and  competitiveness,  we 
can  make  improvements  in  the  Ameri- 
can trading  atmosphere. 

This  body  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  tomorrow  when  amendments 
will  be  considered.  If  we  are  successful 
in  eliminating  those  provisions  now  in 
the  bill  which  are  either  highly  pro- 
tectionist or  serve  to  damage  rather 
than  enhance  U.S.  interests,  then  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  work  we  have  ac- 
complished in  trade  in  this  session. 

Our  exporters,  our  farmers,  our  re- 
tailers, our  service  companies,  and  our 
consumers  will  have  their  eyes  on  Con- 
gress tomorrow  when  each  and  every 
one  of  us  decides  whether  to  make  this 
bill  into  a  responsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  whether  to  unveil  this  effort  as 
a  charade. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  of- 
fering tomorrow  an  amendment  that 
concerns  national  security  export  con- 
trols. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  some  of  the  clear  veto  items  put 
forth  by  the  entire  Cabinet. 

This  body  well  recalls  the  hours  of 
work  that  we  put  into  the  renewal  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1985.  We  spent  2Vi  years  in  agonizing 
debate  over  this  issue.  It  has  been  just 
10  months  since  the  new  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  became  law.  And  that 
law  contained  over  50  major  revisions 
to  the  way  in  which  we  handle  export 
controls. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  contains 
many  more  revisions  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act— revisions  that  in  the 
judgment  of  many  would  seriously 
jeopardize  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

For  example,  one  of  the  provisions 
now  in  the  bill  would  require  an  auto- 
matic 40-percent  cut  in  the  list  of 
items  that  are  controlled  for  national 
security  purposes.  Forty  percent.  The 
provision  sets  up  an  arbitrary  formula 
which  mandates  huge  cuts  in  our  con- 
trol list  even  though  the  items  on  the 
list  are  known  to  contribute  signifi- 


cantly to  the  military  potential  of  our 
adversaries. 

Everyone  supports  the  idea  of  an  or- 
derly decontrol  of  products  that  are  no 
longer  militarily  critical.  But  a  meat- 
cleaver  approach  as  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  seriously  undermine  our  na- 
tional security  controls. 

Let  me  point  to  another  provision 
now  in  the  bill  that  would  hinder  our 
national  security  export  control  ef- 
forts. The  provision  concerns  reexport 
controls.  If  enacted,  companies  would 
no  longer  have  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Commerce  Department  to  re- 
export their  products  if  shipped  to  one 
of  our  allies.  Basically,  once  the  prod- 
uct is  received  by  the  first  buyer,  we 
turn  over  the  tracking  responsibility 
to  our  allies.  In  essense,  we  loose  the 
capability  to  track  militarily  critical 
technologies  once  they  leave  American 
shores.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point, 
our  allies  do  not  all  have  the  same  re- 
sources or  interests  in  tracking  U.S. 
technology  and  assuring  that  it  re- 
mains on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Most  of  our  allied  partners  in  fact 
make  very  few  prelicense  or  postship- 
ment  checks. 

Rather  than  mandate  a  blanket 
repeal  of  reexport  licenses,  other  ap- 
proaches—such as  the  gold  card  ap- 
proach now  being  worked  on  by  the 
Commerce  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments—can accomplish  the  same  ob- 
jective of  removing  onerous  paperwork 
requirements  without  compromising 
national  security. 

This  same  provision  contains  a  blan- 
ket removal  of  reexport  license  re- 
quirements for  any  U.S.  product  or 
technology  going  to  any  destination  as 
long  as  it  is  valued  under  $10,000  and 
is  a  component  part.  Removing  reex- 
port license  requirements  for  parts 
and  components  may  make  sense  in 
certain  limited  instances.  However, 
such  a  decontrol  would  be  best  acom- 
plished  by  way  of  very  specific  regula- 
tions taking  into  account  the  end  user, 
the  country  destination,  the  military 
criticality  of  the  component  part,  and 
other  parameters. 

A  third  provision  in  the  bill  which 
my  amendment  strikes  would  expand 
the  definition  of  foreign  availablity  so 
that  if  a  foreign  product  is  found  to  be 
freely  available  in  a  free  world  country 
that  does  not  restrict  exports  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  then  the  identical  United 
States  product  ought  to  be  decon- 
trolled. For  example,  let's  take  a  coun- 
try like  Ethiopia  which  doesn't  main- 
tain any  export  controls  on  products 
going  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  If,  say, 
Korean-made  computers  are  found  in 
ample  supply  in  Ethiopia,  then  the 
equivalent  American  computer  would 
have  to  be  decontrolled  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  because  of  foreign  availablity.  Ex- 
panding the  definition  of  "available  in 
fact"  along  the  lines  proposed  in  this 
legislation  would  effectively  decontrol 
United  States  high  technology  to  the 


Soviet  bloc  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  our  national  security  interests. 
High  technology  may  now  be  "avail- 
able in  fact"  in  noncontroUed  coun- 
tries with  loose  export  controls.  How- 
ever, that  high  technology  is  most 
likely  only  in  the  hands  of  very  reli- 
able companies  who  police  themselves. 

A  fourth  provision  my  amendment 
strikes  would  require  private  industry 
representatives  on  the  U.S.  Ooverr- 
ment  export  control  negotiating  team 
at  COCOM.  Such  a  move  would  be 
highly  inappropriate  and  unprecedent- 
ed interference  into  the  Department 
of  State's  management  of  multilateral 
negotiations.  COCOM  negotiations  are 
classified  political  discussions  forming 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  collec- 
tive security  system. 

A  fifth  provision  in  the  bill  would 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service  has  had  since  1789  to  detain 
and  seize  merchandize.  The  Com- 
merce, Defense,  and  Customs  are  re- 
solving previous  difficulties  which 
have  emerged  over  the  last  few  years 
through  the  interagency  process.  This 
legislation  unnecessarily  interferes  in 
those  discussions  by  placing  an  arbi- 
trary unprecedented  10-day  limit  on 
Customs  Department  seizures. 

And  finally,  the  bill  now  increases 
the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration by  40  percent  from  its 
present  authorization. 

My  amendment  is  straightforward. 
It  strikes  these  provisions  and  restores 
the  administration's  budget  request 
for  export  control  administration. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  Voting  for  this 
amendment  eliminates  several  of  the 
veto  items  in  the  bill.  Voting  for  this 
amendment  restores  a  balance  to  na- 
tional security  export  controls.  And 
voting  for  this  amendment  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  this  trade  bill 
becoming  law. 

D  1505 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  your  amendment  would 
eliminate  section  321  of  the  omnibus 
trade  bill— a  provision  that  places  un- 
needed  additional  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  crude  oil  from  Alaska.^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes.  my  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate that  provision;  however,  it  does 
not  delete  any  of  the  current  prohibi- 
tions on  oil  exports.  We  don't  lift  the 
ban  on  North  Slope  oil,  nor  do  we 
expand  present  controls. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  your  amendment 
would  allow  my  State  to  pursue  an  ini- 
tiative to  export  6,000  barrels  per  day 
of  Cook  Inlet  oil. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Yes;  and  since  we  are 
both  concerned  with  the  effects  that 
oil  export  would  have  on  the  merchant 
marine  industry,  can  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  how  much  oU  you're  talking 
about? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  As  you 
know,  I  share  your  concern  for  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  Cook  Inlet 
export  would  be  the  equivalent  of  only 
1  small  tanker  of  oil  every  6  months. 
6,000  barrels  per  day  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  all  Alaskan  crude 
oil.  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  North 
Slope  oil. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  carried  in  American 
flag  ships? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Yes;  on 
American  flag  ships. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  I  would  add  that 
the  North  Slope  crude  is  for  the  U.S. 
market,  and  export  prohibitions  on 
this  oil  can  only  be  lifted  by  Congress. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  That  is  true. 
At  this  time  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800.  This  legislation  is  counterproduc- 
tive and  certain  provisions  would  actually 
serve  to  hinder  U.S.  competitiveness  by  plac- 
ing new  controls  on  crude  oil. 

Specifically,  section  321  of  title  III  would 
halt  an  important  trade  initiative  being  pursued 
by  the  State  of  Alasl<a  to  export  6.000  barrels 
per  day  of  Cook  Inlet  oil  located  in  southern 
Alaska.  Far  from  enhancing  trade,  the  new 
export  controls  would  be  overly  restrictive  and 
lead  U.S.  energy  policy  badckwards. 

Currently,  there  are  five  statutes  which  con- 
trol the  export  of  domestically  produced  crude 
oil.  Appropriately,  these  controls  allow  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  approve  certain  ex- 
ports. The  huge  reserves  of  North  Slope  oil 
would  require  legislation  from  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  export  restrictions  proposed  by  this 
trade  bill  would  needlessly  restrain  Presiden- 
tial discretion  and  block  the  administration's 
proposal  to  allow  for  Cook  Inlet  export. 

While  opponents  of  this  action  argue  that 
any  export  of  Alaskan  oil  would  threaten  U.S. 
energy  security,  the  rule  change  to  allow  for 
Cook  Inlet  export  contains  specific  language 
to  ensure  a  consistent  U.S.  supply.  This  initia- 
tive, which  was  open  for  public  debate,  con- 
tains a  1-year  time  limitation.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  also  retained  the  right  to 
revoke  export  licenses  "if  there  is  a  serious 
intenruption  of  available  U.S.  oil  supplies." 
Moreover,  even  opponents  admit  that  the 
6,000  barrels  proposed  for  export  is  "more 
symbolic  than  substantive." 

A  more  positive  approach  to  this  area  was 
included  in  the  Trade  Partnership  Act,  a  trade 
reform  package  introduced  by  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership  late  last  year.  Rather  than 
restraining  all  United  States  exports,  we 
choose  to  tie  oil  exports  to  reciprocal  conces- 
sions from  the  Japanese.  This  action  would 
not  only  improve  our  important  relations  with 
Pacific  Rim  nations,  but  would  help  United 
States  industries  gain  access  to  the  reluctant 
Japanese  market. 

As  this  example  illustrates  the  House  Re- 
publican initiative  seeks  workable  solutions  to 
our  serious  trade  problem— a  sharp  contrast 


to  the  political  grandstanding  that  it  represent- 
ed in  the  Democratk:  trade  package. 

In  addition,  the  Democratic  approach  to  oil 
export  reinforces  outdated  policies  enacted 
during  the  height  of  the  oil  crisis,  ignoring  the 
current  problem  of  oversupply  that  threatens 
our  domestic  oil  industry.  By  foreclosing  any 
option  for  limited  exports,  small  domestic  pro- 
ducers on  the  west  coast  are  forced  to  com- 
pete with  Alaskan  oil.  This  market  distortton 
increases  the  likelihood  of  shutting  in  many 
marginal  or  stripper  wells  that  are  vital  to  our 
energy  security— stripper  wells  account  for 
roughly  15  percent  of  U.S.  oil  production,  and 
once  closed  are  extremely  expensive  to 
reopen. 

Finally,  this  counterproductive  provision  is 
just  one  example  of  the  rruiny  provisions  that 
have  ntade  the  chance  for  real  trade  reform 
impossible.  As  a  result,  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
would  sen/e  to  hinder  U.S.  competitiveness, 
not  increase  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  BoNKER]  he  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  there  is  a  provision  which 
concerns  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
which  I  want  to  address  briefly.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  Chairmen 
RosTENKOWSKi  and  Gibbons  In  work- 
ing out  our  mutual  concerns  with  it. 

Section  239  suspends  duty  on  a 
quoted  amount  of  sweaters  from 
Guam  which  enter  under  the  tariff 
schedules  as  provided  In  the  territory's 
organic  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision was  created  by  administration 
regulations  Issued  outside  of  the  ap- 
propriate provision  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, general  headnote  3(a).  The  regu- 
lations changed  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  product  of  the  territory. 
To  void  the  applicability  of  these  regu- 
lations to  the  U.S.  Insular  areas,  the 
House  passed  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Since  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  the 
bill,  a  compromise  In  this  legislation 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  territorial 
sweater  Industry  to  continue  to  exist. 
Guam's  able  Delegate,  Ben  Blaz,  Rep- 
resentatives Prenzel  and  Lagomarsino 
are  to  be  complimented  for  pursuing 
this  compromise. 

This  bill  does  not  solve  the  similar 
problem  confronting  the  sweather  In- 
dustry In  the  neighboring  U.S.  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

The  commonwealth's  covenant  pro- 
vides that  the  customs  treatment  of 
Northern  Marianas  products  be  the 
same  as  the  treatment  of  Guam  prod- 


ucts. However,  this  section  li  not  In- 
tented  to  create  either  new  benefit!  or 
requirements  for  articles  Imported 
from  the  Northern  Marianas.  They 
should  continue  to  enter  under  exist- 
ing headnote  3(a)  guidelines. 

So,  In  the  case  of  sweaters  alone,  the 
treatment  of  Northern  Marianas  prod- 
ucts will  differ  somewhat  from  Guam 
products.  In  all  other  cases,  however. 
Imports  from  the  northern  Marlanai 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  Imports 
from  Guam. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
In  expecting  that  the  customs  treat- 
ment of  Imports  from  the  Insular 
areas  will  continue  to  be  provided 
under,  and  consistent  with,  the  head- 
note  uid  not  contradictory  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800.  President  Reagan,  I  think  Is 
right  about  this  legislation;  It  la  not  a 
fair  trade  bill,  it  U  a  less  trade  bill. 
The  sponsors  call  It  a  warning  shot 
across  the  bow  of  our  trading  partners. 

It  will  miss  Its  target.  Instead,  it  Is 
going  to  hit  the  American  consumer.  It 
Is  going  to  hit  the  American  people,  it 
Is  going  to  hit  the  people  of  the  world 
who  care  deeply  about  encouraging 
trade,  not  discouraging  trade. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  needs  to  be 
talking  about  the  need  to  create  jobs, 
to  establish  the  proper  conditions  for 
Increased  trade,  this  bill  will  have  the 
opposite  effect.  This  bill  will  not 
create  any  new  jobs;  It  will  simply 
shuffle  them  between  Industries.  You 
don't  create  a  job  by  taking  someone 
else's  job  away  from  them. 

The  various  provisions  contained  In 
this  legislation  are  almost  certain  to 
start  a  trade  war— a  war  In  which 
there  will  be  only  losers.  We've  been 
down  this  path  before— Smoot-Hawley 
was  the  answer  given  50  years  ago  and 
It  amost  destroyed  a  people  and  a 
nation. 

How  and  when  could  this  new  trade 
war  start?  It  will  take  the  form  of  leg- 
islation In  other  countries  that  simply 
mirrors  H.R.  4800  and  It  will  sUrt  the 
minute  this  bill  Is  enacted. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  Items 
In  this  bill  that  are  almost  guaranteed 
to  lead  to  this  disaster,  that  will  lead 
to  a  weaker,  not  a  stronger  America, 
and  a  contraction  not  an  expansion  of 
trade.  In  particular,  the  Gephardt 
amendment  is  a  terrible  Idea  because 
it  threatens  an  international  trade 
war.  not  just  between  countries  but  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  consumer.  The  Gephardt  amend- 
ments tells  countries  that  discriminate 
against  American  goods  while  running 
a  trade  surplus  that  they  must  reduce 
their  surpluses  by  10  percent  a  year 
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for  4  years.  If  they  didn't,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  block  their  sales  to 
America.  The  primary  targets  are 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  Taiwan. 

This  amendment  ignores  the  simple 
fact  that  a  large  trade  surplus  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  strength.  Both 
Brazil  and  Mexico  have  large  trade 
surpluses,  yet  their  economies  are 
weak.  Japan  ran  a  trade  deficit  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  when  its  growth 
rates  were  more  rapid  than  today.  In 
the  first  century  after  our  independ- 
ence, when  the  United  States  became 
the  foremost  industrial  economy  in 
the  world,  we  routinely  imported  more 
than  we  exported.  Hong  Kong  has  run 
virtually  continuous  trade  deficits  for 
140  years. 

Combined  with  a  series  of  GATT  il- 
legal, unilaterally  defined  trade  ac- 
tions, this  amendment  will  necessitate 
the  enactment  of  retaliatory  legisla- 
tion by  our  major  trading  partners. 
They  will  have  to  follow  suit  or  face 
economic  and  political  turmoil  at 
home. 

Ultimately,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment is  based  upon  the  premise  that 
there  is  too  much  international  trade 
or  that  somehow  it  is  bad.  By  forcing 
this  reduction  in  trade,  it  will  invite,  in 
my  view,  retaliation  that  will  mean 
higher  prices,  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  here 
to  listen  to  this.  It  will  invite  retalia- 
tion. I  am  disappointed  that  his  party 
is  picking  up  the  Smoot-Hawley  idea 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  1930's 
and  renaming  it  as  the  Gephardt  legis- 
lation of  the  1980's. 

•  Other  features  are  just  as  foolish, 
such  as  setting  up  a  bureaucratic  in- 
dustrial' planning  board.  Every  Euro- 
pean country  has  an  industrial  plan- 
ning board,  and  our  friends  in  the 
Democratic  Party  want  the  United 
States,  which  has  created  10  million 
new  jobs  in  3  years  without  any  infla- 
tion, to  go  the  way  of  Europe  with  in- 
dustrial planning.  It  is  ridiculous.  If 
there's  anything  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  American  people  don't 
need,  it's  a  new  bureaucracy  telling 
them  how  to  "plan"  for  the  future.* 

By  simple  mindedly  striking  the 
number  of  items  off  the  commodity 
control  list  and  prohibiting  reexport 
controls,  this  bill  makes  valuable  tech- 
nology available  to  the  enemies  of 
freedom. 

The  President  is  cut  out  of  trade 
policy  by  making  retaliation  mandato- 
ry, in  some  cases  without  any  determi- 
nation of  injury  by  our  trade  agencies. 
These  provisions  turn  the  President 
into  a  second-class  citizen  and  limit  his 
ability  to  conduct  a  responsible  and 
balanced  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  2  minutes.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  would  be  glad  to 
get  him  some  time  on  his  own  side  of 
the  aisle. 


This  bill  establishes  a  strategic  cur- 
rency reserve.  We  are  going  to  use  tax- 
payer dollars  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  buy  French  francs  or  Brit- 
ish pounds  or  Japanese  yen?  Why 
should  we  use  taxpayer  dollars  for 
•strategic  currency  reserve  to  intervene 
to  defend  foreign  countries'  poor  mon- 
etary policy?  It  is  really  lending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  have  got  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
Do  not  use  trade  legislation  for  foreign 
aid. 

H.R.  4800  fails  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  cause  of  these  problems. 

I  know  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  H.R.  4800  to  put  Americans 
out  of  work  or  to  lower  their  standard 
of  living.  For  the  pressure  for  protec- 
tionism comes  out  of  a  frustration 
with  the  trade  deficit,  and  the  people 
behind  the  numbers. 

It  shows  in  the  faces  of  families 
who've  lost  jobs— whether  they  work 
in  the  steel  mills  of  Buffalo,  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  the  Carolinas,  or  the  shoe 
factories  of  the  Northeast. 

We  need  lower  interest  rates,  lower 
tax  rates  and  lower,  not  higher,  trade 
barriers  to  put  these  Americans  back 
to  work.  This  means  attacking  the 
causes  of  the  problem,  not  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  world  needs  a  stable  exchange 
rate  system.  And  this  means  a  stable 
dollar,  not  one  that  flucuates  wildly 
month  to  month.  The  floating  ex- 
change rate  system  means  feast  or 
famine,  and  ultimately  semistarvation 
for  the  economies  of  all  trading  na- 
tions. The  nations  of  the  world  spend 
more  time  trying  to  protect  them- 
selves against  an  overvalued  or  under- 
valued currency  than  they  do  in  devel- 
oping market  for  our  products,  or  jobs 
for  our  workers.  For  how  can  a  compa- 
ny make  the  long  nm  decisions  about 
product  development,  plant  construc- 
tion, or  hiring  when  the  value  of  the 
currency  is  never  certain?  It's  time  for 
the  administration  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  currency  stability.  We  don't 
need  more  crisis  management  or  yet 
another  study.  The  old  system  needs 
replacing:  Its  failure  is  measured  in 
lost  jobs  and  closed  factories,  broken 
families,  and  broken  dreams. 

We  need  to  speed  up  the  timetable 
on  the  Reagan  round  of  world  trade, 
or  GATT  talks.  To  move  these  multi- 
lateral talks  along,  we  must  aggressive- 
ly pursue  bilateral  negotiations.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  establish  free 
trade  areas  just  as  we  have  with  Israel, 
and  we  are  starting  to  do  with  Canada 
and  Asia.  Opening  up  markets,  not 
closing  them  is  the  answer.  And  by 
successfully  concluding  such  free 
trade  area  agreements,  the  pressure 
builds  on  non-FTA  countries  to  open 
up  their  markets— otherwise  they  will 
be  left  behind. 

We  need  a  Federal  Reserve  policy 
that  emphasizes  stable  prices,  not 
some  meaningless  measure  like  Ml,  or 


M3,  or  M-infinity.  To  those  who  think 
monetary  policy  has  little  to  do  with 
trade,  I  ask  them  to  talk  to  a  farmer 
or  a  manufacturer  who  watched  mar- 
kets disappear  as  the  dollar  and  inter- 
est rates  were  driven  sky  high  by  the 
Fed's  restrictive  policies  just  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

We  need  once  and  for  all  to  reject 
the  austerity  policies  of  the  IMF  and 
the  other  multilateral  banks  that  have 
driven  the  developing  world  into  a 
State  of  near  pauperism.  It's  time  that 
the  theory  of  the  Baker  plan  become  a 
reality— talk  must  be  translated  into 
trade  liberalization,  privatization,  and 
the  freeing  up  of  markets.  In  addition, 
the  slow-growing  economies  of  Latin 
America,  Europe,  and  developing  na- 
tions, should  also  be  encouraged  to  cut 
their  own  tax  rates.  These  countries 
have  traditionally  been  strong  markets 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  but  in 
recent  years  their  economies  have 
been  suffocating  under  high  taxes.  En- 
couraging stronger,  more  dynamic  for- 
eign economies  through  tax  cuts  and 
these  other  actions  would  be  good  in 
itself,  but  it  would  also  mean  more 
robust  markets  for  U.S.  exports. 

And  finally,  the  Congress  needs  to 
enact,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  tax  bill 
along  the  lines  of  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  re- 
sulting drop  in  interest  rates,  and  in- 
creases in  productivity,  savings,  and 
economic  growth  will  mean  more  in 
new  jobs  and  opportunity  than  a  hun- 
dred trade  bills. 

The  bottom  line  is  simply  this:  trade 
helps  everyone— it  maximizes  jobs, 
output,  and  income,  and  wages— in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Although 
some  people  say  that  we  have  lost  2 
million  or  more  jobs  due  to  imports, 
they  forget  to  point  out  that  on  net  we 
have  gained  more  than  10  million  new 
jobs  during  the  same  period.  The  rate 
of  inflation  is  the  lowest  in  almost  a 
generation  and  interest  rates  are  the 
lowest  in  a  decade.  Let's  address  the 
real  causes  of  the  problems  faced  by 
American  workers  and  families  so  that 
they  can  join  us  in  this  prosperity. 

This  is  a  time  for  Congress  to  show 
vision.  We  must  break  down  economic 
barriers  between  our  allies  and  spread 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  democratic 
capitalism  throughout  the  world,  not 
isolate  ourselves  and  our  economy 
under  a  suffocating  cover  of  protec- 
tionism. America's  prosperity  is  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  the  welfare 
of  our  allies  and  major  trading  part- 
ners. In  trade  as  in  so  many  other  as- 
pects of  economic  and  social  life,  we 
must  all  move  forward  together. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  de- 
structive legislation. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


In  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  mentioned  my  name  and  my 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  respond  to  the  points  that  he  made. 
The  Gephardt  sunendment  is  noth- 
ing like  anything  that  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  such  as  Smoot-Hawley;  it  is  a 
very  different  approach.  It  is  a  flexible 
approach. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  a 
rhetorical  question,  and  that  is:  Is  the 
gentleman  happy  with  the  $150  billion 
trade  deficit  that  we  have  this  year, 
that  is  projected  to  be  $400  billion  by 
the  year  1990?  The  Republican  admin- 
istration approach  to  trade  is  to  stick 
our  heads  in  the  sand,  not  ask  anyone 
to  open  their  markets  abroad,  and  to 
simply  put  up  with  being  the  largest 
trade  debtor  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  trade  policy  we  want.  Should 
we  not  try  something  different? 
Should  we  not  try  something  new? 
Should  we  not  try  to  approach  these 
problems  with  a  varied  approach  that 
win  get  at  the  root  causes  and  get  us 
out  of  the  situation  where  we  have  the 
largest  trade  deficit  in  the  history  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  take  it  that  is  a  rhetor- 
ical question. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska.   

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  necessarily  In  objection  to  H.R. 
4800.  I  certainly  have  been  supportive 
of  the  legislation  which  was  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
which  became  a  part  of  the  package 
we  now  know  as  H.R.  4800.  I.  in  fact. 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Bonker,  for  his 
effort,  and  I  think,  by  and  large,  we 
had  a  bill  that  we  could  support  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  Certainly.  I  was  and 
am  supportive  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  there  are 
substantial  problems  in  many  other 
parts  of  H.R.  4800,  primarily  those 
coming  to  us  from  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  many  of  the 
provisions  there  are  certainly  strongly 
antiagriculture  in  their  impact.  I'll  be 
commenting  a  bit  later  about  the  de- 
tails of  my  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness. 

Before  that,  however,  I  thought  that 
I  would  bring  a  few  recent  editorial 
comments  concerning  H.R.  4800  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

We  might  begin  with  the  lead  edito- 
rial in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  May  19,  1986.  which,  in 
speaking  about  this  legislation  said, 
this  bill  "would  shoot  American  con- 
sumers in  the  foot."  Or  you  may  con- 
sider an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  14,  1986,  entitled  "A 
Shin-Kicker  Bill."  It  said  in  conclu- 


sion: "Frustration  rarely  produces 
good  legislation.  This  bill  is  a  shin- 
kicker  intended  to  attract  attention. 
In  that,  it  is  succeeding  very  effective- 
ly. But  among  American  industries  it 
will  hurt  the  most  competitive  and 
help  only  the  least  competitive."  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  15,  1986, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Trade  Bill 
Terpsichore"  made  essentially  the 
same  point,  and  It  could  perhaps  in 
the  relevant  portion  be  quoted  most 
effectively  in  the  following  fashion: 
"One  of  the  more  mindless  provisions 
would  require  10  percent  annual  re- 
duction in  the  U.S.  trade  deficits  with 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  West  Germany. 
To  accomplish  that  pointless  feat 
would  necessitate  market  interference 
of  the  most  ham-handed  type,  disrupt- 
ing capital  flows  as  well  as  trade.  It 
would  also  be  a  gross  violation  of 
international  trade  rules  hard  on  the 
heels  of  Mr.  Reagan's  success  in 
Tokyo,  and  engendering  a  new  round 
of  trade  liberalization  talks." 

In  an  editorial  of  Monday,  May  19, 
1986,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
concludes  with  this  statement:  "Open- 
ing up— not  closing  off— trade  remains 
the  necessary  goal."  This  bill  indeed 
does  not  encourage  trade  as  much  as  it 
attempts  to  cut  it  off,  it  seems,  in  its 
effect. 

Finally  I'd  like  to  mention  a  column 
from  the  Washington  Post  dated  May 
14,  1986,  by  Hobart  Rowan,  speaking 
specifically  of  H.R.  4800.  In  referring 
to  the  single  provision  that  brings  the 
greatest  concern  to  me,  concern  based 
upon  retaliation  by  our  major  agricul- 
tural customers  against  us,  he  says  the 
following: 

Gephardt's  •'controlled  entry"  of  imports 
(a  wonderful  euphemism.  I  think)  to  solve 
the  problem  doesn't  do  anything  to  rein- 
spire  a  competitive  American  edge.  It  suf- 
fers from  the  same  deficiency  as  the  25  per- 
cent surcharge:  It  attacks  the  trade  deficit 
by  closing  our  markets.  Instead  of  getting 
our  trading  partners  to  open  theirs.  That's 
why.  although  Gephardt  and  other  Demo- 
crats shun  It,  It  deserves  the  tag  "protec- 
tionist." 

•  •  •  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve  Clayton 
Yeutter  put  It  this  way  In  a  conversation  on 
the  bill:  "If  Japan  and  West  Germany  and 
any  others  comply  (with  the  annual  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  surplus),  they  simply  will 
cut  their  exports  here,  rather  than  open 
markets.  If  our  major  objective  Is  to  expand 
world  trade,  this  surely  Isn't  the  way." 

C.  Fred  Bergsten.  head  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  here,  says  scorn- 
fully: 'The  Gephardt  amendment  is  grossly 
inadequate  In  its  targets,  and  completely  un- 
acceptable in  its  Instruments." 

Concluding  his  argument  in  that 
column.  Rowen  says  the  following: 

It's  clear  to  me  that,  on  balance,  the 
Democratic  omnibus  bill  Is  bad  legislation, 
violative  of  the  GATT.  But  it's  time  for  the 
administration  to  do  more  than  denounce 
the  bill.  It  must  do  something  positive. 

Indeed,  I  agree,  it  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  more  aggressive 
role,  and  in  fact,  that's  a  problem  that 


the  executive  branch  has  had  now 
during  several  administrations.  Con- 
gress Is  perfectly  right  In  proceeding 
to  push  the  admlnstratlon  and  to 
demand  fair  trade,  and  to  protect  as 
necessary  vital  parts  of  our  economic 
structure  and  our  industrial  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  concerned 
about  many  aspects  of  H.R.  4800  and 
have  had  a  role  In  working  on  diverse 
elements  of  the  legislation  through 
membership  on  both  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, I  rise  today  to  speak  against  thir 
blll  in  the  form  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor.  As  a  Member  who 
represents  a  congressional  district  that 
is  heavily  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
I  want  to  explain  why  trade,  and  this 
trade  bill  In  particular,  Is  Important  to 
the  people  of  my  State. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  In  this  chamber 
about  the  state  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  In  the  recent  past.  Congress 
has  debated  and  passed  the  Export 
Administration  Act  which  will  dra- 
matically limit  the  use  of  food  embar- 
goes as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  a  new 
multiyear  farm  bill  to  extend  commod- 
ity price-support,  conservation,  and 
commercial  export  promotion  pro- 
grams, and  emergency  farm  credit  leg- 
islation to  save  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  Each  attempts  to  address  par- 
ticular problems  within  agriculture, 
but  none  alone  will  be  a  total  solution. 

For  any  member  who  represents  an 
agricultural  district,  or  anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  economic  problems  In  our 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  It 
is  obvious  that  agriculture  suffers 
from  not  one,  but  a  myriad  of  prob- 
lems. Agricultural  trade  is  no  excep- 
tion and  it  must  be  addressed  if  we  are 
going  to  turn  around  our  economic  sit- 
uation in  agriculture. 

Today,  we  begin  debate  on  omnibus 
trade  legislation  which  in  many  re- 
spects will  be  as  important  to  the 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  producers  in 
my  State  of  Nebraska  as  any  agricul- 
turally related  legislation  considered 
by  this  House  during  the  last  several 
years.  This  trade  bill  has  many  posi- 
tive features  which  are  protrade  and 
proagriculture,  but  it  also  contains 
several  provisions  which  are  very  anti- 
trade and  particularly  detrimental  to 
agriculture. 

While  this  trade  bill  in  some  way  af- 
fects virtually  all  industries  in  the 
United  States,  what  we  must  under- 
stand is  that  agriculture  is  this  Na- 
tion's largest  industry  with  nearly  $1 
trillion  dollars  Invested  in  farm  assets. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  largest 
employer,  requiring  nearly  2.7  million 
workers  in  farming  alone— as  many  as 
the  combined  work  forces  of  the  trans- 
portation, steel,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. Another  18.3  million  people  are 
Involved  In  the  storage,  transporta- 
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tion,  processing,  and  merchandising  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  products. 

As  an  industry,  agriculture  is  also 
this  Nation's  largest  exporter.  Al- 
though we  have  witnessed  a  steady 
and  precipitous  decline  in  our  agricul- 
tural exports  over  the  past  5  years— 
from  a  high  of  $41  billion  in  1981  to  a 
10-year  low  of  $29  billion  last  year— 
the  United  States  remains  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

There  is  no  question  that  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  largest  contributor  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  During  the 
years  1960  through  1984,  commercial 
exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  brought 
over  $430  billion  back  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  same  period,  ex- 
ports under  Public  Law  480-Food  for 
Peace  Program  accounted  for  an  addi- 
tional $31  billion  dollars  in  agricultur- 
al trade. 

Foreign  markets  provide  a  major 
and  invaluable  outlet  for  U.S.  farm 
production.  In  fiscal  1984,  more  than 
half  of  the  wheat,  soybeans,  rice, 
cotton,  and  sunflower  seeds  produced 
were  exported.  Similarly,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  tobacco,  feed  grains, 
and  taUow  were  exported.  Nationally, 
2  out  of  5  acres  are  farmed  for  export. 
In  Nebraska,  the  production  from  1 
out  of  3  acres  will  be  sold  overseas. 

Thus,  a  decline  in  U.S.  agriculture 
exports  is  significant  to  agriculture  be- 
cause it  represents  a  loss  of  overseas 
markets  for  our  surplus  production,  a 
decline  in  farm  income,  a  decline  in 
export-related  jobs  and  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  price  support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

As  the  volume  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  has  fallen  to  a  10-year  low,  the 
cost  of  USDA  farm  programs  has  hit 
an  all  time  high.  Thus,  a  direct  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  volimie  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  the  cost 
of  USDA  farm  programs.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  the  best  interests  of  not  only 
farmers,  but  also  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  aggressively  support 
and  promote  the  expansion  of  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products. 

While  a  number  of  trade-related 
issues  and  programs  were  included  in 
the  1985  farm  bill  last  year,  there  are 
positive  features  in  this  trade  bill 
which  will  further  enhance  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  and  our  competitive- 
ness in  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  which  I  serve  in- 
cluded within  its  bill  a  number  of  pro- 
visions relating  to  agriculture.  I  also 
commend  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
provisions  which  they  have  included  in 
this  bill.  In  addition,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  addressed  some 
issues  which  have  plagued  certain  ag- 
ricultural interests  such  as  the  ethanol 


industry,  perishable  products  produc- 
ers, and  the  livestock  sector  of  agricul- 
ture for  many  years. 

In  general,  this  trade  bill  does  con- 
tain many  positive  provisions  which 
will  concentrate  more  authority  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
take  charge  of  all  agriculturally  relat- 
ed trade  matters.  Among  other  pro- 
agricultural  provisions  in  this  bill,  the 
United  States  will  begin  to  establish  a 
long-term  agricultural  trade  policy  for 
this  country  by  requiring  the  USDA  to 
file  annual  long-term  strategy  reports 
with  Congress  for  1,  5.  and  10-year  pe- 
riods. USDA  food  aid  programs  will 
also  be  better  used  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  new  markets,  and  the 
USDA  Export  PIK  Program  will  be 
broadened  to  include  our  traditional 
customers  that  have  previously  been 
excluded  from  participating  in  this 
program.  Finally,  continued  emphasis 
is  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of 
our  agricultural  exports,  especially 
grain  quality. 

I  would  point  out  that  a  number  of 
these  provisions  added  to  this  legisla- 
tion by  this  member  and  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Trade  and  Export 
Policy.  This  is  a  commission  created 
by  Congress  nearly  2  years  ago  to 
study  the  problems  associated  with 
the  decline  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress regarding  changes  in  administra- 
tive policy  and  legislation  that  would 
result  in  an  expansion  of  existing  mar- 
kets and  the  development  of  new  ones 
for  our  agricultural  products. 

The  Commission  has  met  regularly 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  will 
make  its  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  next  month.  Howev- 
er, in  light  of  the  fast  track  that  this 
trade  bill  was  given  by  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  serves  on  the  Commission 
felt  it  was  imperative  to  include  some 
of  its  recommendations  in  this  trade 
bill. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  agri- 
culture provisions  in  both  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  and  the  Michel  bill  are  virtu- 
ally the  same.  While  each  is  aggressive 
in  promoting  agricultural  exports,  and 
both  would  be  effective  in  opening  up 
new  markets  for  our  products  over- 
seas, it  is  obvious  that  the  Gephardt 
and  other  onerous  provisions  of  H.R. 
4800  will  invite  retaliation  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  against  the  United  States 
and  agricultural  producers  especially. 

Despite  the  excellent  proexport  pro- 
visions of  agriculture  and  agribusiness, 
this  trade  bill  as  reported  to  the  floor 
would  almost  certainly  be  disastrous 
to  American  agriculture.  Members  of 
Congress  from  States  producing  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  should  be  particularly  sub- 
ject to  harsh  criticism  if  they  vote  for 
H.R.  4800,  as  reported  to  the  floor.  It 


is  disastrous  for  American  agriculture. 
In  short,  while  there  are  many  good 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  pro- 
trade  and  proagriculture,  these  are  a 
few  which  are  very  antitrade  and  det- 
rimental to  agriculture. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  so  patient,  supportive,  and  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  and  agricultural 
problems  over  the  last  year  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  debate  today, 
and  the  debate  tomorrow  on  the  Crane 
amendment  and  the  Michel  substitut«, 
to  learn  why  the  farmers  and  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  the  United 
States  stand  to  lose  so  much  if  this  bill 
is  passed  in  its  current  form.  For  those 
members  who  already  represent  agri- 
cultural districts,  there  should  be  no 
question  or  doubt  that  certain  protec- 
tionist provisions  are  potentially  dev- 
astating to  agriculture. 

The  sections  in  this  bill  which  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  trade  deficits  by 
manoating  reductions  and  imposing 
surcharges,  tariffs,  and  quotas— the 
Gephardt  provisions— and  other  sec- 
tions relating  to  natural  resource  sub- 
sidies, the  denial  of  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights— the  Pease 
provisions- and  the  unilateral  limita- 
tion of  imports  of  goods  from  noimiar- 
ket  economies  will  all  have  a  serious 
detrimental  impact  on  agricultural 
trade.  Of  these  provisions,  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  adopted  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  and  damaging  to 
agriculture  and  agribusiness. 

All  of  these  sections  are  in  reality 
targeted  toward  trading  partners 
which  are  among  our  largest  foreign 
purchasers  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products.  If  Congress 
had  designed  legislation  to  interna- 
tionally hurt  farmers  and  disrupt  U.S. 
agricultural  exports,  they  could  not 
have  designed  a  more  effective  or  effi- 
cient way  to  invite  retaliation  than 
this  bill. 

Although  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
go  to  more  than  130  countries  around 
the  world,  nearly  70  percent  of  those 
exports  are  made  to  only  15  countries: 
Japan,  U.S.S.R.,  the  Netherlands, 
Mexico,  Canada,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  West  Germany,  Spain,  Egypt, 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ven- 
ezuela, Italy,  and  Portugal.  These 
countries  alone  accounted  for  $26  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
1984.  In  terms  of  regional  markets, 
Asia  was  the  biggest  market  at  $15.2 
billion. 

Other  major  markets  include  West- 
em  Europe— $9.3  billion  of  which  $6.7 
billion  went  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity: Latin  America— $5.3  billion; 
Africa— $2.9  billion:  Canada— $1.9  bil- 
lion; and  Eastern  Europe— $0.7  billion. 
All  of  these  markets  will  be  adversely 
affected  and  potentially  lost  if  H.R. 
4800  is  passed  as  reported  to  the  floor. 


Many  of  the  protectionist  provisions 
in  this  legislation  have  been  included, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
to  help  those  industries  and  their 
workers  that  have  been  hurt  by  a 
flood  of  cheap  or  subsidized  imports. 
While  my  congressional  district  is  pri- 
marily agricultural,  it  also  has  an  im- 
portant and  growing  industrial  base. 
Therefore,  I  recognize  and  I  am  also 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  faced  by 
those  in  industrialized  areas. 

The  direction  of  this  trade  bill 
should  be  to  promote  trade  and  in- 
crease the  exports  of  each  industry  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  also  re- 
quire the  executive  branch  to  get 
much  tougher  in  pursuing  fair  trade, 
responding  quickly  and  effectively  to 
unfair  trade  practices  of  competitors, 
and  encouraging  access  to  other  mar- 
kets which  are  now  essentially  closed. 
Unfortunately,  this  legislation  in  large 
measure  marches  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  discouraging  trade,  inviting 
retaliation  and  pitting  the  economic 
interests  of  one  industry  against  an- 
other. 

When  trade  legislation  seeks  to  pro- 
tect one  industry  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other—which this  legislation  does- 
then  the  economic  well-being  of  every- 
one in  this  country  is  adversely  affect- 
ed. For  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
the  retaliation  which  this  bill  invites 
will  be  swift  and  severe.  It  will  only 
compound  our  trade  problems  in  agri- 
culture and  many  other  industrial  and 
business  sectors.  For  those  who  seek 
protection,  the  benefits  will  be  tangi- 
ble, but  shortlived.  In  the  long  run,  we 
will  all  suffer,  yet  gain  no  appreciable 
economic  advantage  for  U.S.  workers, 
or  any  comparative  advantage  for  the 
United  States  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agricultural  trade  is 
but  one  solution  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  face  in  agriculture.  This  trade 
legislation  can  either  be  a  part  of  that 
solution,  or,  like  the  worst  provisions 
of  H.R.  4800,  it  can  be  the  source  of 
many  future  problems  for  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

D  1520 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  BermanI. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
two  titles  of  this  bill,  title  III  with  re- 
spect to  export  controls,  and  title  VII 
relating  to  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

I  will  be  urging  tomorrow,  along 
with  our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roth  amendment  to  title 
III,  which  guts  an  important  effort  to 
try  to  eliminate  a  variety  of  duplica- 
tive licensing  procedures  and  bureau- 


cratic roadblocks  in  the  way  of  export 
promotion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  focus 
my  brief  time  today  on  the  work  done 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Flordia  [Mr. 
Mica],  working  together  with  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  final- 
ly coming  together  on  a  significant 
and  meaningful  change  to  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  change  which 
has  the  benefit  of  giving  business,  ex- 
porting industries,  a  better  sense  of 
what  we  are  requiring  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enhancing  the  importance 
and  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  in 
preventing  bribery  of  foreign  officials 
by  representatives  of  U.S.  companies. 

I  want  in  particular  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Together,  we  have  achieved  in  ttiis  legisla- 
tion a  vitally  important  objective.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  substantially  clarify  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  in  so  doing,  in 
my  view  we  have  enhanced  business  compli- 
ance and  law  enforcement  under  the  act. 

There  are  two  sections,  which  happen  to  be 
among  the  amendments  I  offered  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  that  I  particularly  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues. 

By  setting  forth  standards  of  due  diligence 
to  prevent  and  detect  violations  of  the  act  by 
employees  and  agents,  we  have  given  compa- 
nies doing  business  abroad  an  important  in- 
centive to  self-police.  What  we  have  done  is 
to  include  in  the  act  a  "due  diligence"  de- 
fense by  companies  accused  of  foreign  brib- 
ery. This  would  be  allowed  as  an  affirmative 
defense,  meaning  that  the  company  has  the 
burden  of  going  forward  and  proving  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  due  diligence 
was  used. 

The  defense  would  be  available  only  if: 
One,  the  company  had  established  and  imple- 
mented, in  good  faith,  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  violations  and,  two,  officers  and  su- 
pervisory employees  of  the  company  used 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  specific  violation 
by  the  offending  employee.  What  would  con- 
stitute due  diligence  would  be  a  factual  deter- 
mination by  the  trier  of  fact  and  would  vary 
depending  upon  the  particular  circumstarKes 
of  the  transaction  at  issue. 

In  our  discussions  of  this  amendment  in 
committee,  my  colleagues  and  I  pointed  out 
tf>at  companies  would  be  particularly  well  ad- 
vised to  exercise  due  diligence  when  one  of 
the  so-called  red  flags  exists  in  a  transaction. 
Examples  of  such  red  flags  might  include,  but 
are  certainly  not  limited  to: 

Any  usual  proposal  relating  to  the  method 
of  payment  of  any  participants  in  the  transac- 
tion, particulariy  through  third  countries  or  in 
currency; 

Any  known  or  suspected  family  relationship 
between  any  participants  in  the  transaction 
and  any  foreign  government  official; 

Refusal  by  any  participants  in  the  transac- 
tion to  sign  affidavits  or  make  representations 
that  they  will  not  violate  the  FCPA; 

The  size  of  the  commission  paid  to  the 
agent  in  relation  to  the  services  performed; 


Any  known  or  suspected  misrepresentations 
by  the  agent  or  others  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  transaction; 

Requests  by  any  participants  in  the  transac- 
tion that  the  company  prepare  false  invokes 
or  any  ottier  type  of  false  documentation;  and 
Any  negative  information  developed  as  part 
of  the  independent  investigation— which 
should  be  required— into  the  activities  and 
reputation  of  tlie  agent  or  other  participants  in 
the  transaction,  including  any  information  de- 
veloped regarding  the  financial  interests  of 
any  foreign  government  official  in  any  compa- 
nies partk:ipating  directly  or  indirectly  in  tfie 
transaction. 

In  the  appropriate  case,  the  presence  of 
even  one  of  these  red  flags  might  necessitate 
due  diligence  steps  by  supervisory  personnel 
in  the  corporation.  Such  due  diligence  might 
include:  Regular  training  and  updating  of  all 
levels  of  involved  corporate  personnel,  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  t>ackground  ar)d 
reputation  of  agents  and  ottier  participants  in 
the  transaction,  contract  provisions  obligating 
the  parties  not  to  violate  the  act  and  vo«ding 
the  contract  ab  initio  if  the  act  Is  violated;  a 
right  to  perform  a  full  or  partial  audit  of  the 
books  of  agents  or  other  transaction  partici- 
pants; disclosure  of  the  existence  and  terms 
of  agency  relationships  to  the  foreign  govem- 
nftent  purchaser,  periodic  compliance  certifica- 
tion by  corporate  personnel  and  participants, 
and  independent  opinions  of  local  counsel 
that  local  law  will  not  be  violated  by  any  part 
of  the  transaction. 

During  markup  in  committee,  I  observed 
that  if  I  were  a  corporation  or  business  in  this 
country  interested  in  exporting  and  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  after 
this  bill  becomes  law  would  be  to  put  into 
effect  a  procedure  which  ensures  that  my  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries  are  not 
maklr>g  corrupt  payments,  to  Insulate  the  com- 
pany from  either  criminal  or  civil  liability.  I  think 
the  incentive  to  self-policing  can  do  far  more 
than  hiring  a  thousand  more  investigators  in 
the  SEC  or  the  Justice  Department  to  deter 
corrupt  payments,  and  that  is  why  I  view  this 
amendment  to  the  act  as  a  very  positive  con- 
tribution to  enforcing  the  values  of  this  law. 

The  second  section  I  particularly  want  to 
address  today  was  also  an  amendment  I  suc- 
cessfully offered  in  committee.  Title  VII  of  H.R. 
4800  defines  more  cleariy  illegal  payments. 
The  current  statute  makes  illegal  bribes  "to 
obtain  or  retain  business."  In  the  bill  before 
us,  we  clarify  that  the  prohibition  includes  pay- 
ments made  to  assist  in  the  "procurerrwnt  of 
legislative,  judicial,  regulatory,  or  other  action 
in  seeking  more  favorable  treatment  by  a  for- 
eign government."  We  are  In  agreement  that 
payments  of  this  nature  are  prohibited  by  cur- 
rent law,  but  the  language  of  this  legislation 
makes  this  clear  and  will  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  business  compliance  in  this 
area. 

As  a  consequence,  it  should  now  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  payments  made  to  procure 
more  favorable  tax  treatment,  exemption  from 
laws  or  regulations  of  a  foreign  country,  or 
other  actions  enhancing  the  treatment  of  the 
company  would  be  prohibited. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs  in  voicing  strong  support  for 
these  amendments  to  tfie  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Business  is  provided  with  clarifi- 
cation as  to  their  obligations  under  ttie  law, 
which,  given  the  criminal  penalties  provided 
UTKJer  the  act,  is  only  fair.  And  important  in- 
centives are  provided  to  ixisiness  to  self- 
police,  which  I  believe  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  law.  In  the  end,  in 
view  of  the  important  policy  objectives  of  this 
law,  it  is  my  belief  that  business,  the  public, 
and  America's  relations  with  countries  around 
tfie  world,  are  all  the  t)eneficiaries  of  the  im- 
portant clarifications  we  have  achieved  in  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lagomarsinq]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800,  the  protectionist  trade  bill 
of  1986  and  in  support  of  the  Republi- 
can substitute.  The  Republican  substi- 
tute is  a  more  carefully  crafted  compi- 
lation of  many  needed  improvements 
in  our  trade  laws,  some  of  them 
coming  from  H.R.  4800.  While  I  do 
have  some  concerns  with  the  Republi- 
can bill,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  good  be- 
ginning and  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  partisan  majority  bill. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
trading  nation  in  the  world,  with  ex- 
ports over  $200  billion  a  year.  We  have 
more  at  stake  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  world  trading  system  than 
any  other  country.  If  enacted  into  law, 
the  Democratic  trade  bill  would  se- 
verely damage  our  economy,  reduce 
our  international  competitiveness,  de- 
stroy American  jobs  and  embroil  us  in 
trade  conflicts  with  nearly  all  our 
major  trading  partners.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  legislation  is  opposed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
LA  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Business  Roundta- 
ble  as  well  as  various  manufacturers, 
service  industries,  consumers  groups, 
and  retailers.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  [Mr.  Prenzel], 
has  pointed  that  there  are  at  least  55 
major  flaws  in  the  Democratic  trade 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant objections  I  have  to  this  poor  leg- 
islative effort.  First,  unilateral  restric- 
tions linked  to  bilateral  trade  deficits 
with  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
Taiwan  would  violate  GATT  and  in- 
vites massive  trade  retaliation  against 
United  States  exports,  particularly  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  California,  and 
my  district  with  its  specialty  agricul- 
tural crops,  would  be  especially  hard 


hit.  Second,  a  provision  under  the  bill 
would  add  denial  of  internationally 
recognized  workers  rights  as  an  action- 
able practice  imder  section  301.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  creating  this  arbi- 
trary category  of  unfair  trade  practice 
since  it  is  based  on  standards  that 
Congress  has  not  ratified  for  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  ironic 
that  the  same  workers  that  this  provi- 
sion is  trying  to  help,  will  in  the  long 
run  be  hurt  by  U.S.  trade  restrictions 
on  the  products  they  produce. 

Third,  amendments  to  our  export 
control  laws  would  damage  vital  na- 
tional security  interests.  The  40-per- 
cent reduction  in  items  under  national 
security  export  controls  within  2  years 
is  arbitrary  and  imwise.  Furthermore, 
it  is  unwise  to  prohibit  reexport  con- 
trols on  U.S.  items  to  or  from  Cocom 
countries  since  this  is  a  critical  tool  for 
tracking  and  preventing  diversion  of 
strategic  items  to  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  establishes 
an  industry  adjustment  advisory  group 
to  make  industrial  policy  recommenda- 
tions as  part  of  section  201  cases.  In 
this  time  of  fiscal  restraint  we  do  not 
need  a  new  bureaucracy  with  a  large 
budget  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation, that  is  already  performed 
by  many  advisory  bodies.  This  big  gov- 
ernment approach  to  economics  was 
rejected  by  the  American  people 
during  the  last  election. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  would  create  a 
private  right  of  action  for  economic 
loses  caused  by  dumping  in  the  3  pro- 
ceeding years.  This  would  only  violate 
GATT  and  invite  mirror  legislation 
abroad  that  would  mean  wide-scale 
harassment  of  U.S.  exporters  in  for- 
eign courts  and  U.S.  importers  here. 
Finally,  H.R.  4800  would  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  budget  deficit.  Prelimi- 
nary analysis  indicates  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  result  in  increased 
outlays  of  $6.5  billion  over  a  3-year 
period.  Costly  new  grant  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and 
Labor  would  duplicate  programs  and 
increase  Federal  interference  in  areas 
of  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4800  would  only 
weaken  the  ability  of  American  firms 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace, 
expose  American  exporters  to  retalia- 
tion by  other  countries,  risk  national 
security  by  weakening  export  controls 
and  weaken  the  President's  ability  to 
eliminate  unfair  trading  practices 
abroad.  The  administration  agrees 
that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  a  serious 
problem  and  has  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  this  issue.  They 
have  initiated  cases  of  unfair  trading 
practices  with  Japan,  the  European 
Community.  South  Korea.  Taiwan, 
and  Brazil  that  have  opened  markets 
not  closed  them.  They  have  made  im- 
portant strides  toward  strengthening 
GATT  which  governs  international 
trade  and  have  helped  reduce  the 
value  of  the  dollar  against  other  major 


currencies,  so  U.S.  products  are  priced 
more  competitively  in  world  markets. 
Nine  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net have  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent veto  this  bill.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  poorly  drafted 
partisan  trade  bill. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  11, 1086] 
Asking  roR  Trouble 

Efforts  of  at  least  three  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  erect  protec- 
tionist walls  around  the  United  States  and 
impose  mandatory  retaliation  in  trade  dis- 
putes will  be  brought  together  in  a  "mega- 
bill"  by  the  House  leadership  on  Tuesday 
and  rushed  to  floor  action.  The  result 
threatens  to  disrupt  international  trade, 
poison  efforts  to  establish  a  freer  flow  of 
goods  among  nations  and  invite  trouble  for 
U.S.  exports. 

For  all  its  appalling  consequences,  howev- 
er, the  package  is  gaining  support  from  a  co- 
alition of  special  interests,  each  mistakenly 
assuming  that  its  economic  problems  of  the 
moment  can  be  resolved  by  banning  foreign 
competition  and  legislating  how  other  na- 
tions behave.  The  E>emocratic  Party,  appar- 
ently thinking  it  can  exploit  the  complex 
problem  to  advantage  in  this  year's  elec- 
tions, is  leading  the  way. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tive package  is  that  it  will  discourage  impor- 
tant reform  movements  at  the  very  moment 
that  these  reforms  are  gaining  international 
acceptance.  The  establishment  of  the  Group 
of  Seven  at  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit 
last  week,  the  agreement  on  a  new  round  of 
negotiations  for  a  greatly  expanded  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
new  agreements  with  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  move  from  confronta- 
tion to  conciliation  on  outstanding  issues  all 
would  l)e  jeopardized  by  the  protectionist 
package. 

While  the  details  will  not  l>e  known  until 
Tuesday,  it  is  already  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  embrace  mandatory  retaliation 
which  would  undermine  the  widely-accepted 
concept  that  international  trade  agreements 
cannot  be  negotiated  on  a  product  by  prod- 
uct basis  but  must  reflect  overall  trade.  The 
package  is  expected  to  include  specific  cuts 
on  imports  from  Japan.  Germany  and 
Taiwan  in  ways  that  would  tear  apart  exist- 
ing agreements  and  standards  for  settling 
disputes  over  unfair  trade. 

America's  own  farm  exports  would  t)e  at 
risk  through  a  loosely  written  ban  on  so- 
called  resource  sut)sldles  that  seeks  to 
punish  any  product  that  benefits  from  al- 
leged t>elow-market  inputs,  including  oil, 
water  and  power.  Automatic  penalties  im- 
posed on  Imports  Judged  to  be  products  of 
places  without  due  respect  to  workers' 
rights  would  open  the  way  to  endless  chal- 
lenge and  unresolved  dispute. 

Unemployed  steelworkers  in  Pittsburgh, 
dislocated  textile  workers  in  the  Southeast, 
surplus-suffocated  grape  growers  in  Fresno 
and  farmers  fighting  over-production  and 
depressed  prices  are  being  told  that  this 
protectionism  will  resolve  their  problems.  It 
will  not.  It  will  only  make  them  worse. 

The  Administration  already  has  adequate 
legislative  tools  to  move  ahead  in  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  overcome  unfair  practices 
and  to  gain  more  access  for  American  ex- 
ports. It  has  been  working  effectively.  That 
effort  should  be  encouraged,  not  sal>otaged. 


Trade  Policy  Actions  as  op  May  16. 1986 

As  a  part  of  the  President's  trade  policy 
aimounced  Septemt>er  23,  1985,  the  Admin- 
istration has: 

Taken  the  unprecedented  step  of  self -initi- 
ating Section  301  unfair  trade  cases  on: 

Brazilian  informatics  market  and  invest- 
ment restrictions  (9/13/8S): 

Korean  fire  and  life  insurance  market  re- 
strictions (9/13/85); 

Japanese  market  restrictions  on  tobacco 
producU  (9/13/85): 

Korean  lack  of  protection  for  intellectual 
property  rights  (10/16/85). 

Self-initiated  for  the  first  time  a  Section 
305  investigation  to  gather  information  for 
the  potential  trade  barrier  posed  to  U.S. 
meat  exports  by  the  proposed  EC  Third 
Country  Meat  Directive  (3/31/86). 

Initiated  the  first  case  ever  brought  under 
Section  307,  initiating  an  Investigation  of 
Taiwan's  automotive  export  performance  re- 
quirements (3/31/86). 

Achieved  a  negotiated  resolution  on  the 
issue  of  Japan's  market  restrictions  on 
leather  and  leather  footwear  (12/20/85). 
Japan  agreed  to  compensation  through  re- 
duced tariffs  worth  $236  million  in  in- 
creased market  access  and  the  U.S.  will 
Impose  prohibitive  tariffs  on  $24  million  of 
Japanese  leather  exports  to  the  U.S. 

Announced  a  GATT  Subsidies  Code  case 
against  European  Community  wheat  export 
subsidies  (10/16/85). 

Secured  market-opening  concessions  from 
Taiwan  on  tobacco,  wine,  and  beer  in  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  of  a  301  case  (10/16/ 
85). 

The  Administration  has  formed  the  Presi- 
dent's Strike  Force  on  Trade,  chaired  by 
Commerce  Secretary  Baldrlge,  to  Identify 
specific  trade  barriers  which  may  require 
further  action.  To  date,  the  Strike  Force 
has: 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  in  Noveml}er  1985  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Initiate  an  antidumping  Inves- 
tigation on  semiconductors  from  Japan.  The 
USG  self-Initiated  the  antidumping  investi- 
gation December  6.  1985.  This  Is  the  first 
time  ever  that  the  Department  has  self-Ini- 
tiated an  unfair  trade  Investigation  outside 
an  established  program  such  as  the  Steel 
Trigger  Price  Mechanism.  The  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  found  preliminary 
Injury  (5-0)  on  January  22,  1986.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  prelimi- 
nary dumping  margins  on  March  13.  A  final 
dumping  determination  Is  expected  by 
March  30. 

Recommended  to  the  Economic  Policy 
Council  In  January  1986  that  the  United 
States  Government  undertake  Informal  con- 
sultations with  Airbus  governments 
(France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
United  Kingdom)  to  contain  or  eliminate 
unfair  trade  practices  on  current  and  future 
Airbus  programs.  The  first  round  of  discus- 
sions took  place  March  20-21  In  Geneva.  As 
the  Issue  remains  open,  a  second  round  of 
discussions  will  take  place  In  June. 

Recommended   to   the   Economic   Policy 
Council  that  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
dealing   with   unfair   Intellectual   property 
rights  practices  l}e  undertaken.  This  strate- 
gy, announced  April  7. 1986,  Includes: 
a  legislative  Initiative; 
Intensified  bilateral  pressure  through  con- 
sultations, possible  denial  of  OSP  l>eneflts. 
and  possible  301  cases: 
heightened  multilateral  efforts;  and 
an  Administration  policy  statement  on  in- 
tellectual property  rlghu. 


The  working  group  level  of  the  Strike 
Force  Is  considering  many  Issues,  some  of 
which  are  t>elng  developed  further.  These 
Issues  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Strike  Force 
over  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  have  moved  to  resolve  four  disputes 
with  the  European  Community: 

We  have  reached  agreement  with  the  EC 
under  the  President's  steel  program  which 
provides  for  voluntary  restraints  on  most 
European  steel  exports  to  the  United  States 
through  September  1989.  To  remedy  the 
problem  of  diversion  by  EC  exporters  from 
licensed  products  to  seml-flnlshed  steel,  as 
of  January  1,  1986.  the  U.S.  Imposed  quotas 
on  Imports  of  EC  seml-finlshed  steel. 

In  Deceml>er  1985.  we  negotiated  resolu- 
tion of  the  EC  canned  fruit  case,  obtaining 
an  EC  commitment  to  reduce  Its  production 
subsidy  by  25  percent  by  July  1986  and 
eliminate  it  entirely  by  July  1987. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  and  EC 
to  reach  a  solution  on  the  citrus  problem  by 
the  agreed  Octol>er  31  deadline,  on  Novem- 
t>er  1  the  U.S.  Imposed  duties  of  40  percent 
ad  valorem  on  EC-origin  pasta  products  not 
containing  egg  and  25  percent  ad  valorem 
on  EC  pasta  containing  egg.  We  have,  how- 
ever, continued  to  discuss  this  case  with  the 
EC  and  would  prefer  a  negotiated  solution 
which  would  enable  us  to  put  this  case 
behind  us. 

On  5/15/86,  announced  a  specific  response 
to  new  EC  restrictions  on  U.S.  grain  and  oil- 
seeds exports  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a 
part  of  the  terms  under  which  those  coun- 
tries Joined  the  EC  In  January  1986.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  EC's  quotas  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  Portugal,  the  U.S.  will 
Impose  quotas  on  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  the  EC:  white  wine  valued  over  $4 
per  gallon,  chocolate,  candy,  apple  or  pear 
Juice,  and  beer.  These  quotas  will  be  adjust- 
ed to  mirror  the  trade  losses  caused  the  U.S. 
by  the  EC's  restrictions.  With  respect  to  the 
variable  levy  Imposed  In  Spain,  announced 
that  In  30  days  the  U.S.  will  withdraw  tariff 
"bindings "  (GATT  agreements  not  to  raise 
tariffs  above  a  certain  level)  and  Increase 
those  tariffs  If  the  EC  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  by  July  1. 

On  the  bilateral/multilateral  front,  we 
have: 

Welcomed  Canada's  Initiative  for  a  possi- 
ble bilateral  free  trade  arrangement  and 
have  begun  discussions  on  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  imports. 

Secured  agreement  of  our  GATT  trading 
partners  to  establish  a  preparatory  commit- 
tee for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. We  expect  the  round  to  be 
launched  at  a  meeting  of  trade  ministers 
scheduled  for  Septeml>er  1986. 

Undertook  Market-Oriented  Sector-Spe- 
cific (MOSS)  discussions  with  the  Japanese 
in  four  areas:  telecommunications,  medical 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals,  electronics, 
and  forest  products.  Major  problems  related 
to  Implementation  of  Japan's  new  telecom- 
munications laws  as  well  as  the  radio  wave 
law  have  been  resolved.  In  the  medical 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals  area,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  in  most  of  the  con- 
tentious areas  including  acceptance  of  for- 
eign clinical  test  data,  faster  approval  proce- 
dures and  transparency  In  the  insurance  re- 
imbursement system.  Key  achievements  In 
the  electronics  sector  are  chip  protection 
legislation,  software  copyrights  and  comput- 
er parts  duty  elimination.  In  addition,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  wood  prod- 
uct tariff  cuts  as  well  as  on  a  significant  re- 
duction In  paper  duties. 

Initiated  Market-Access  Fact-Flndlng 
(MAFF)  talks  on  telecommunications  trade 


barriers  In  Europe.  The  first  market  acceia 
dlBcuasions  were  initiated  with  Germany 
last  December.  The  discussions  allowed  us 
to  gain  useful  information  on  procurement 
practices,  standards  and  regulations  govern- 
ing enhanced  services.  We  will  now  asseai 
the  detailed,  technical  information  which 
was  provided  and  evaluate  the  "openness" 
of  the  German  telecommunications  market 
to  U.8.  suppliers.  We  held  similar  talks  with 
the  Italian  Government  In  April  and  expect 
to  t>egln  consultations  with  other  European 
countries  In  the  near  future. 

Signed  an  agreement  with  Japan  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  equip- 
ment and  parts  and  with  Canada  on  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  on  computer  parts  and 
semiconductors. 

We  are  continuing  vigorous  enforcement 
of  AD/CVD  laws.  We  have  47  investigations 
ongoing  and  there  has  been  over  a  200  per- 
cent increase  In  AD/CVD  cases  processed 
from  1980  (50)  to  1985  (133). 

Most  significant  AD/CVD  cases  since  8ep- 
temt>er  1985. 

Completed  cases  with  affirmative  findings 
of  dumping  or  government  8ul)sldlzatlon: 

Japan/cellular  mobile  telephones  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1985: 

Brazil/fuel  ethanol  on  January  21,  1986 
(n.b.  the  International  Trade  Commission 
found  "no  Injury  "  so  case  was  terminated): 
Saudi  Arabia/carbon  steel  wire  rod  on 
January  27, 1986; 
Canada/groundflsh  on  March  14. 1986; 
Korea/Offshore    platform    Jackets    and 
piles  on  March  31.  1986; 

Japan/Offshore  platform  Jackets  and 
piles  on  March  31.  1986; 

Japan/64K  semiconductors  on  April  23. 
1986: 

Pending  cases  of  dumping  or  government 
subsidization: 

Japan/EPROM  semiconductors  due  July 
30,  1986. 

Japan/2S6K  semiconductors  due  August  1, 
1986. 

We  have  also  moved  forcefully  to  deal 
with  unfairly  subsidized  competition  in  our 
export  markets: 

Countered  foreign  subsidized  agricultural 
exports  by  concluding  sales  under  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  valued  at 
over  $465  million. 

Countered  foreign  subsidized  export  fi- 
nancing. Pending  Congressional  acceptance 
of  the  President's  War  Chest  proposal,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  offered  grants  to 
help  American  companies  win  sales  worth 
about  $328  million  in  eleven  pending  over- 
seas contracts.  By  aggressively  using  mixed 
credits,  we  hope  to  persuade  our  trading 
competitors,  particularly  France.  Italy  and 
Belgium,  to  support  negotiatiotu  to  elimi- 
nate predatory  financing  practices.  In 
March  1986.  to  counter  a  Brazilian  bid  using 
non-competitive  financing  In  the  U.S. 
market.  Eximbank  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  extending  concessionary  financing  to 
a  U.S.  company  for  a  sale  In  the  U.8. 

OmcE  or  THE  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Executive  Oppice  op 
the  President, 

Wathinglon.  May  14,  1989. 
Dear  Conoressman:  We  are  writing  to 
convey  our  deep  reservations  about  H.R. 
4800.  the  House  Omnibus  Trade  bill.  If  en- 
acted into  law.  this  legislation  would  severe- 
ly damage  our  economy,  reduce  our  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  destroy  American 
jobs  and  embroil  us  in  trade  conflicts  with 
virtually  all  our  significant  trading  partnen. 
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The  United  States  is  the  greatest  trading 
nation  in  the  world.  We  export  well  over 
S200  bUlion  a  year,  and  more  than  five  mil- 
lion American  Jobs  are  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports. We  have  more  at  stake  in  maintaining 
a  healthy  world  trade  system  than  any 
other  country,  yet  this  bill  would  create 
chaos  in  that  system. 

H.R.  4800  is  not  a  "fair  trade"  bill;  it  is  a 
"less  trade"  bill.  It  is  not  tough;  it  is  defen- 
sive and  defeatist.  It  is  being  represented  as 
strengthening  the  trade  laws,  but  it  is  really 
just  protectionism  in  disguise.  It  flagrantly 
violates  international  agreements,  thereby 
exposing  American  exporters  to  retaliation. 
The  big  losers  under  H.R.  4800  would  be 
the  workers  of  many  of  our  most  dynamic 
industries  who  would  find  overseas  markets 
closed  to  them,  and  consumers  who  would 
pay  higher  prices  on  thousands  of  products. 
The  U.S.  almost  assuredly  would  lose  jobs  in 
the  aircraft,  business  machines,  paper, 
chemicals,  agricultural  and  other  machin- 
ery, and  food  processing  industries.  Farmers 
who  produce  soybeans,  wheat,  corn,  and  to- 
bacco would  lost  extx>rt  sales.  Why  should 
we  jeopardize  the  livelihood  of  the  five  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  jobs  depend  on  ex- 
ports? 

We  are  dealing  effectively  with  the  basic 
causes  of  our  trade  deficit.  Substantial  ex- 
change rate  changes  have  occurred,  improv- 
ing the  U.S.  comi>etitive  position.  The  LE>C 
debt  problem  is  being  addressed,  providing 
expanded  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  Ar- 
rangements for  closer  economic  policy  co- 
ordination are  in  place,  fostering  improved 
global  growth  and  greater  exchange  rate 
stability. 

Breaking  down  trade  barriers  in  other 
countries  can  also  contribute  to  reducing 
our  trade  deficit.  The  President's  Trade 
Policy  Action  Plan  of  last  September  is  ag- 
gressively being  implemented,  making  full 
use  of  existing  trade  laws.  The  President 
has  self-initiated  a  number  of  unfair  trade 
cases  that  will  open  markets,  not  close 
them. 

Besides  being  objectionable  on  trade 
poUcy  grounds,  H.R.  4800  could  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  budget  deficit.  Preliminary 
analysis  indicates  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  result  in  increased  outlays  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion over  the  1987-89  period.  The  costly  new 
grant  programs  in  the  I>epartments  of  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  would  uselessly  duplicate 
programs  already  authorized  and  financed 
in  four  agencies,  and  increase  federal  inter- 
ference in  areas  of  state  responsibility. 

In  sum,  H.R.  4800  would  weaken  the  abili- 
ty of  American  firms  to  compete  in  the 
world  marketplace,  disrupt  efforts  to  stabi- 
lize exchange  rates,  risk  national  security  by 
weakening  export  controls,  expose  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  weaken  the  President's  ability  to 
eliminate  unfair  trading  practices  abroad.  If 
H.R.  4800  passes  in  anything  like  its  present 
form,  we  will  without  hesitation  recommend 
that  President  Reagan  veto  it. 
Sincerely. 
George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  State; 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Malcolm  Baldrige,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  William  Bennett,  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  James  A.  Baker  III, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Richard  E. 
Lyng.  Secretary   of  Agriculture;   Bill 
Brock,  Secretary  of  Labor;  James  C. 
Miller,    Director,    Office   of   Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  Clayton  Yuetter, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  efforts  by  members  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Berman],  who  just 
spoke;  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Mica];  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  of 
the  Energy  and  Conmierce  Committee; 
and  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGELL],  for  their  cooperative  efforts 
and  rather  intense  last-minute  negoti- 
ations to  work  out  a  very  technical 
and  legal  wording  that  has  now  result- 
ed in  title  VII  in  H.R.  4800. 

This  has  always  been  one  of  the 
more  critical  trade-related  issues,  and 
it  is  also  a  very  difficult  one  on  which 
to  find  a  consensus. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  has  been  a  long-time  supporter 
of  reform  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  and  others 
have  had  differing  approaches  to  re- 
writing this  basic  law.  So  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  note  their  considerable 
effort  to  reach  a  consensus  so  that  we 
can  place  this  important  title  in  H.R. 
4800. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  under  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  having  ex- 
pired, the  general  debate  shall  now 
continue  with  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  burgeoning  trade 
deficit  must  be  brought  undei*  control. 
In  every  one  of  our  districts,  employ- 
ment, and  company  profits  are  lower 
than  they  should  be.  If  we  could  re- 
store some  balance  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  entire  Nation 
could  be  improved.  The  recent  adjust- 
ments in  international  exchange  rates 
will  help,  but  as  we  all  know,  they  will 
not  be  enough.  The  legislative  actions 
in  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  are  critically  needed  to  complete 
the  picture. 


I  commend  our  Speaker,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  our  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  leadership  of  this  House  for  the 
wisdom,  energy,  and  courage  they 
have  evidenced  in  bringing  this  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  4800  is  tough  legisla- 
tion, and  it  Is  critically  needed.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  can  support  H.R. 
4800  in  its  present  form  without 
equivocation  or  hesitancy.  As  debate 
on  this  measure  proceeds,  I  will  be  ex- 
pending all  the  resources  at  my  dispos- 
al to  assure  its  ultimate  passage. 

With  regard  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee provisions  comprising  title  IV, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
BoNKER  of  Washington  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  that  would  fun- 
damentally alter  the  basis  on  which 
banks  could  offer  export  services  to 
U.S.  exporters.  His  amendment  would 
not  enhance  U.S.  export  efforts  and 
could  indeed  hamper  them.  His 
amendment  runs  counter  to  our  intent 
when  we  passed  the  Bank  Export 
Services  Act  in  1982,  and  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  gentlemen's 
amendment  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Georgia,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  both  the  Banking 
and  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees, has  brought  to  my  attention  con- 
cerns similar  to  those  expressed  by 
Mr.  BoNKER,  and  has  affirmed  the 
need  for  regular  order,  for  which  I  am 
appreciative.  Regardless  of  how  Mr. 
BoNKER's  amendment  is  dealt  with,  I 
believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned  if  some  discussions  involv- 
ing Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Barnard,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  could  take  place.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  assist  in  arranging 
such  discussions. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
four  different  bills  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee  and  included  as 
various  subtitles  under  title  IV. 

Subtitle  C,  the  Competitive  Tied  Aid 
Fund  Act,  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  included  in  both  H.R.  4800 
and  my  substitute. 

I  wish  I  could  be  as  supportive  of  the 
remaining  subtitles  of  title  IV  of  H.R. 
4800,  but  I  cannot.  These  subtitles,  the 
other  subtitles,  are  strongly  opposed 
by  the  administration,  and  with  good 
reason. 

Subtitle  D,  the  Coimcil  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  jumps  out  as  being 
objectionable.  At  a  time  when  all  of  us 
should  be  concerned  with  Federal 
budget  deficits,  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress should  be  proposing  to  create  a 
new  permanent  bureaucracy  here  in 
Washington. 


The  gist  of  this  new  agency,  I 
gather,  is  to  have  the  Government 
pick  the  economic  winners  and  losers 
in  our  society,  a  Herculean  task.  I 
would  rather  not  entrust  to  any  Gov- 
ernment official,  elected  or  appointed. 

This  new  bureaucracy  under  subtitle 
D  would  be  funded  to  the  tune  of  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  a 
total  of  $139  million  over  the  next  5 
years,  according  to  CBO. 

Think  about  this  proposal  for  a 
minute;  $25  million  for  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. 

Let  me  read  just  one  provision  of 
this  subtitle  so  that  Members  will  get 
a  flavor  for  the  kind  of  tar  pit  in 
which  we  may  be  sinking.  Section  464 
of  subtitle  D  empowers  this  new  un- 
tested bureaucracy  "to  assess  (all)  pri- 
vate sector  requests  for  Government 
assistance  or  relief"  of  any  kind  and  to 
make  recommendations  "as  to  a  condi- 
tion of  such  assistance  or  relief." 

The  only  condition  is  that  the  appli- 
cant become  internationally  competi- 
tive in  the  future. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  sweeping  grant 
of  authority,  almost  unprecedented  in 
nature.  For  example,  we  all  want  our 
farmers  to  be  competitive  internation- 
ally. So  I  presume  all  individual  re- 
quests for  agricultural  loans  by  farm- 
ers across  this  country  would  have  to 
go  before  this  new  bureaucracy. 

This  may  not  be  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation's  authors,  but  there  are  no 
guidelines,  no  exemptions,  no  restric- 
tions in  the  bill.  As  a  result.  I  think 
subtitle  D  is  tragically  flawed. 

Subtitle  B.  the  International  Debt. 
Trade  and  Financial  Stabilization  Act 
of  1986,  is  also  seriously  flawed.  The 
major  thrust  of  this  proposal  is  to  in- 
crease substantially  the  size  and  the 
speed  of  financial  flows  to  debtor 
countries.  Neither  the  administration 
nor  the  World  Bank  itself  is  request- 
ing these  kinds  of  changes.  Moreover, 
section  424  requires  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  other 
member  countries  of  the  World  Bank 
to  create  a  new  "bank  entity"  within 
the  World  Bank  to  lend  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion. 

No  restrictions  or  guidelines  regard- 
ing exactly  how  these  new  funds  are  to 
be  used  are  included  in  the  legislation. 
The  World  Bank  has  ample  capacity 
to  increase  its  lending  authority  by 
roughly  $2  billion  per  year  over  the 
next  3  years.  Perhaps  the  most  unfor- 
tunate aspect  of  this  subtitle  is  that  it 
would  undercut  the  administration's 
debt  initiative  of  last  year,  which  has 
received  broad  international  support, 
precisely  at  a  time  when  debtor  coun- 
tries like  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  in 
the  process  of  making  the  tough  deci- 
sion to  put  their  own  economic  houses 
in  order. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  IV.  the  so-called 
Competitive   Exchange   Rate   Act  of 

1986.  is  also  inappropriate.  At  best,  the 
creation  in  section  404  of  a  new  strate- 


gic currency  reserve  within  existing 
stabilizing  fund  Is  redundant:  at  worst, 
it  could  be  potentially  costly  if  used 
unlversely  to  speculate  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  encourage  my 
collei«ues  to  support  the  substitute 
which  I  will  offer. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Neal].  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance.  Trade  and 
Monetary  Policy. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  omni- 
bus trade  bill  incorporates  two  bills 
that  came  out  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance,  which  I  chair. 
The  first  authorizes  a  so-called  war 
chest  for  combating  unfairly  subsi- 
dized export  credits  granted  by  our 
competitors.  The  second  establishes 
improvements  in  our  policy  on  ex- 
change rates. 

The  war  chest  addresses  the  problem 
of  tied  aid  credits,  or,  as  they  are  more 
generally  known,  mixed  credits.  Mixed 
credits  are  export  credits  that  are  sub- 
sidized far  beyond  the  modest  degree 
of  subsidy  contained  in  conventional 
official  export  finance.  They  represent 
a  blending  of  conventional  finance  and 
outright  aid— hence  the  term  "mixed 
credits." 

Due  to  a  loophole  in  the  internation- 
al agreement  governing  official  export 
credits,  these  mixed  credits  are  per- 
fectly legal— but  also  perfectly  perni- 
cious, when  used  to  steal  export  mar- 
kets from  American  exporters. 

No  one  objects  to  a  country  granting 
foreign  aid,  and  tying  that  aid  to  the 
purchase  of  Its  own  exports.  When 
used  as  genuine  foreign  aid,  mixed 
credits  pose  no  problem.  But  several 
countries  have  abused  mixed  credits 
by  extending  them  to  capture  normal, 
commercial  export  contracts,  in  cases 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  legitimate  foreign  aid.  When 
that  happens,  our  exporters  suffer  a 
severe  competitive  disadvantage— 
unless  they  can  also  offer  this  form  of 
highly  subsidized  mixed  credit  financ- 
ing. 

Though  we  could  protect  our  export- 
ers by  offering  equivalent  mixed  cred- 
its whenever  they  must  compete  with 
a  foreign  mixed  credits  offer,  that 
would  become  prohibitively  expensive. 
Instead  we  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince other  countries  to  abandon  their 
abuses  of  this  unfair  trade  practice. 
Negotiations  to  impose  discipline  on 
the  use  of  mixed  credits  have  made 
considerable  progress— but  some  coun- 
tries still  resist  the  degree  of  discipline 
we  deem  necessary. 

This  war  chest  will  be  targeted 
against  those  recalcitrant  countries. 
Grants  from  the  war  chest,  which  will 
be  under  the  sole  discretionary  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will 
be  targeted  at  the  export  markets  of 
countries  that  balk  at  reaching  a  sat- 


isfactory agreement  to  end  the  abuse 
of  mixed  credits.  These  grants,  when 
blended  with  conventional  export  fi- 
nance, will  constitute  a  highly  attrac- 
tive, highly  subsidized  package  of 
mixed  credits,  designed  to  inflict  direct 
pain  and  punishment  on  foreign  ex- 
porters, until  their  governments  see 
the  wisdom  of  ending  this  pernicious 
practice. 

In  our  hearings  on  this  legislation 
the  Treasury  Department  made  it 
clear  that  France  was  the  primary  cul- 
prit, and  the  main  target  of  this  war 
chest.  Since  then,  another  round  of 
negotiations  on  mixed  credits  indicat- 
ed some  willingness  by  France  to  make 
progress  on  this  issue.  New  problems 
with  Japan  have,  however,  emerged. 
At  present,  a  primary  target  for  the 
war  chest  could  well  be  Japan,  as 
much  or  more  than  France.  It  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  official  In  charge 
of  U.S.  policy  in  these  ongoing  negoti- 
ations, to  determine  how  the  war  chest 
should  be  used  to  attain  maximum  ne- 
gotiating advantage. 

The  exchange  rate  provisions  of  this 
trade  bill  also  came  out  of  my  subcom- 
mittee. Their  primary  purpose  is  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
responsible  and  accountable  to  the 
Congress  for  administration  policies 
that  affect  exchange  rates.  He  would 
be  forced,  through  semiannual  reports 
and  appearances  before  the  Congress, 
to  explain  his  exchange  rate  policies, 
and  to  explain  how  other  economic 
policies  of  the  administration  affect 
the  exchange  rate. 

I  have  long  argued  that  the  ex- 
change rate  Itself  has  not  been  the 
problem— but  that  it  has  been  an  im- 
portant indicator  of  serious  problems 
in  our  macroeconomic  policies,  in  par- 
ticular our  fiscal  deficits.  The  report- 
ing requirements  of  this  bill,  including 
the  public  release  and  discussion  of 
heretofore  confidential  IMF  reports 
on  our  economy,  should  serve  to  focus 
attention  on.  and  establish  account- 
ability for.  the  meu:roeconomic  policies 
that  really  matter  in  achieving  a  com- 
petitive exchange  rate. 

These  two  legislative  Initiatives 
should  help  our  country  become  much 
more  competitive  in  world  trade  and 
reduce  the  horrendous  trade  and  cur- 
rent account  deficits  which  are  weak- 
ening our  country. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach], 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  bills  are  more 
tempting  to  vote  for  than  this  one. 
Many  of  its  premises— the  staggering 
trade  imbalances  and  the  weak  trade 
negotiating  stance  of  the  United 
States— are  valid. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
bill  must  be  coniidered  a  landmark  for 
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its  partisanship  and  its  lack  of  respon- 
sibility. 

H.R.  4800  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
trade  deficit  by  restricting  imports  and 
curbing  economic  growth. 

While  not  as  extensive  or  damaging 
as  the  Smoot-Hawley  approach  of  the 
1930's,  H.R.  4800  nonetheless  raises 
the  prospect  of  sparking  trade  wars 
and  reducing  world  commerce.  By  re- 
tarding trade,  world  economic  growth 
will  be  curtailed  and  the  average  living 
'  standard  of  the  average  citizen— at 
home  and  abroad— will  be  cut  back. 
The  "Portress  America"  trade  policy 
implied  in  this  bill  will,  for  instance, 
produce  a  double-whammy  for  the 
Amercian  farmer:  Costs  of  production 
will  go  up  and  foreign  sales  will  go 
down.  Likewise,  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  ripped  off  by  politicians 
who  prefer  to  reach  for  excuses  rather 
than  work  for  answers. 

Some  of  us  in  this  body  have  been 
concerned  that  the  administration  has 
been  tuo  unilateral  in  its  political  and 
military  policies  abroad.  Ironically, 
the  alternative  political  party  in  this 
country  has  produced  a  protectionist 
bill  that  sets  a  standard  of  unilatera- 
lism in  trade  policy  with  repercussions 
that  go  well  beyond  the  trade  arena. 
Protectionist  trade  policies  of  this 
nature  are  not  only  economically  fool- 
ish; they  are  politically  dangerous. 
They  sow  the  seeds  of  social  instability 
and  conflict  around  the  world.  They 
make  the  world  more  unstable  at  a 
time  when  responsibility  is  most  in 
demand. 

History  illustrates  how  Japan  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  expanded 
militarily  in  direct  relation  to  its  tariff 
isolation.  History  teaches  that  a  lack 
of  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries  produces  social  turmoil  and 
breeds  radicalism.  History  teaches 
that  the  cost  of  responding  to  protec- 
tionist economic  policies  can  be  tower- 
ing—in terms  of  wars  fought,  famines 
instituted  and  weapons  purchased. 

A  far  preferable  approach  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  trade  dilemma  with 
which  the  United  States  is  confronted 
and  to  recognize  what  Congress  can 
constructively  do  about  it.  The  more 
appropriate  challenge  is  to  seek  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  expanding 
exports  rather  than  restricting  im- 
ports. Economic  growth  is  preferable 
to  industrial  stagnation;  entrepreneur- 
ial answers  are  preferable  to  political 
groping. 

Congress  after  all,  is  institutionally 
responsible  for  the  greatest  fiscal  mis- 
take of  the  century— a  peacetime  defi- 
cit of  unprecedented  dimensions.  It  is 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  not  so-called 
trade  legislation,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  this  century.  Righting  the  im- 
balances and  the  unfairness  implicit  in 
the  budget  deficit  is  the  single  most 
important   and   effective   thing   that 


Congress  can  do  to  protect  domestic 
industry.  The  trade  deficit  will  be 
more  likely  to  shrink  in  relation  to  re- 
ductions in  the  budget  deficit  than  in 
relation  to  protectionist  steps  of  the 
nature  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Trade  protectionism  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble copout.  It  is  an  ostrich-like  re- 
sponse to  the  real  problems  of  our  day. 
While  not  as  extreme  as  many  might 
advocate,  H.R.  4800  nonetheless 
should  be  defeated  so  Congress  can 
devote  Its  priorities  to  the  proper 
task— righting  its  own  economic  mis- 
takes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  La- 
Palce],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ica's increasing  inability  to  compete  in 
world  markets  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous challenges  facing  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
that  we  can  meet  that  challenge. 

Our  economic  environment  has  fun- 
damentally changed.  The  United 
States  is  now  part  of  an  increasingly 
integrated  international  economy. 
Today  70  percent  of  U.S.  goods  must 
compete  with  foreign  products  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

The  fundamental  measure  of  our 
economic  condition  in  such  an  inte- 
grated world  economy  is  our  trade  pic- 
ture, and  that  picture  is  grim.  In  1983, 
the  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  which  I  chair, 
began  a  lengthy  series  of  hearings  on 
the  competitive  problems  confronting 
U.S.  industry.  Our  merchandise  trade 
deficit  the  previous  year  had  been 
$42.7  billion.  It  mounted  to  $69.4  bil- 
lion in  1983.  During  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  one  fact  became  disturbingly 
clear:  Both  mature  and  emerging  U.S. 
industries  were  increasingly  unable  to 
compete  in  the  newly  competitive 
global  marketplace.  Anyone  with  eyes 
to  see  had  to  realize  that  our  trade  po- 
sition could  only  deteriorate  further, 
and  our  worst  fears  have  now  been  re- 
alized. In  1984,  the  trade  deficit  nearly 
doubled  to  $123.3  billion.  It  continues 
to  mount,  hitting  almost  $150  billion 
last  year.  The  result  has  been  a  deci- 
mation of  U.S.  industry  and  U.S.  jobs. 

This  country  simply  cannot  sustain 
trade  deficits  of  this  magnitude.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  net  debtor 
for  the  first  time  since  we  emerged  as 
a  major  world  power  in  1914,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  that  will  change. 

To  date,  this  country  has  done  little 
to  adjust  to  our  new  competitive  envi- 
ronment. What  we  will  do  in  the 
future  is  the  critical  issue  now  before 
us.  We  have  three  options.  The  first  is 
to  continue  to  follow  the  laissez-faire 
policies  of  this  administration.  We  can 
see  all  too  clearly  where  those  policies 
have  led  us— they  have  helped  to 
create  the  disastrous  situation  we  now 
confront. 


In  my  view,  our  country  simply 
cannot  afford  to  follow  this  path  any 
longer.  Yet,  we  continue  to  cavalierly 
disregard  the  competitive  impact  of 
the  policy  choices  we  make.  At  a  time 
when  our  foreign  competitors  are 
moving  aggressively  to  solidify  their 
positions  in  the  world  trading  system, 
our  own  declining  competitiveness  re- 
mains unaddressed  by  any  comprehen- 
sive or  integrated  strategy.  The  magic 
of  the  marketplace  is  rapidly  relegat- 
ing this  country  to  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  economic  power. 

Our  second  option  is  to  rely  on  pro- 
tectionist measures  to  insulate  belea- 
guered industries  from  market  pres- 
sures. This  defensive  posture  has  in 
fact  become  our  most  obvious  targeted 
policy  response.  We  must  reject  this 
approach.  It  is  ostrichlike,  debilitating, 
and  ultimately  self-defeating.  Protec- 
tionism merely  evades  the  competitive 
challenge  we  face.  And  we  cannot 
evade  that  challenge  forever. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic dominance  that  produced  the 
prosperity  of  the  1950's  and  1960's  for 
our  country  is  gone,  and  it  will  not  be 
returning.  We  have  to  build  our  future 
prosperity  in  a  world  where  many  tal- 
ented nations  compete  effectively.  The 
old  habits  and  old  policies  will  not  suf- 
fice for  our  new  situation.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, domestic  economic  policies- 
including  specific  policies  for  revitaliz- 
ing U.S.  industry— must  be  developed 
and  implemented  with  close  attention 
to  their  competitive  impact. 

Our  third  option,  then,  is  to  develop 
an  alternative  to  protectionism— a 
positive  strategy  that  will  actively  en- 
hance U.S.  competitiveness  and  create 
an  environment  in  which  U.S.  industry 
can  fairly  compete.  The  bill  before  us 
chooses  that  path.  It  seeks  to  have 
Government  play  its  proper  role  of 
creating  an  environment  at  both  the 
national  and  international  levels  in 
which  American  businesses  and  work- 
ers can  fairly  compete.  In  particular, 
two  provisions  of  the  Banking  title- 
both  of  which  I  authored— the  cre- 
ation of  a  Council  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness and  the  Competitive  Ex- 
change Rate  Act— make  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness a  central  concern  in  the  pol- 
icymaking process.  These  provisions 
would  focus  both  our  macroeconomic 
and  microeeonomic  policies  more  ef- 
fectively on  enhancing  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness. 

This  bill  deals  comprehensively  with 
a  multitude  of  trade  policy  problems 
that  are  affecting  our  competitive  po- 
sition: the  need  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices:  the  need  for  new  multilater- 
al trade  negotiations  encompassing 
issues  too  long  ignored;  the  need  to 
open  foreign  markets  and  break  down 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports;  and  the  need 
to  close  loopholes  in  our  tariff  and 
customs   laws.   These   are   important 


areas  of  reform  and  it  is  long  past  time 
we  dealt  with  them. 

But.  this  bill  also  recognizes  that 
changes  In  negotiating  strategy  and 
unilateral  changes  in  our  trade  laws 
alone  will  not  miraculously  turn  our 
trade  deficit  around.  Other  factors  eat 
away  at  our  competitive  strength:  a 
long-term  decline  in  relative  productiv- 
ity growth;  Insufficient  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  revitallzatlon  of  basic  in- 
dustries and  in  the  commercialization 
and  diffusion  of  new  technologies:  a 
lack  of  adequate  patient  capital  to 
invest  in  smaller,  innovative  firms;  a 
series  of  systemic  inefficiencies  in  the 
management  and  organization  of  busi- 
ness, including  adversarial  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  short-term  time 
horizons;  and  a  serious  erosion  in  the 
institutional  support  for  production, 
Including  a  lack  of  high  quality  domes- 
tic and  international  economic  data 
and  the  analytical  capability  to  make 
.  use  of  it.  The  high  dollar  has  under- 
mined the  competitive  position  of  our 
industries  and  wild  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency markets  have  made  it  impossible 
for  American  business  to  plan.  The  de- 
bilitating debt  crisis  faced  by  develop- 
ing countries  has  closed  critical  export 
markets  for  American  products. 

We  must  make  improving  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness an  explicit  goal  in  our  pol- 
icymaking process  and  target  our  eco- 
nomic policies  more  directly  at  improv- 
ing this  Nation's  competitive  perform- 
ance. The  Banking  title  of  this  bill  es- 
tablishes policies  and  creates  mecha- 
nism that  will  focus  our  economic  pol- 
icymaking more  sharply  on  competi- 
tiveness issues. 

The  bill  would  create  a  16-member 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
an  independent  entity  with  member- 
ship drawn  equally  from  business, 
labor.  Government,  suid  academia  or 
public  interst  groups.  This  Council 
would  serve  as  a  much-needed  instru- 
ment for  focusing  Government  policy 
more  explicitly  on  improved  competi- 
tiveness and  productivity.  The  Council 
would  provide  a  mechanism  through 
which  key  economic  factors  could 
work  cooperatively  to  develop  a  long- 
term  competitiveness  strategy  for  our 
economy  and  for  specific  industries 
and  sectors,  and  create  a  consensus  in 
support  of  that  strategy.  In  addition, 
it  would  introduce  the  important  con- 
cept of  conditionality  into  our  policy- 
making process.  The  Council  would, 
where  appropriate,  assess  private 
sector  requests  for  Government  assist- 
ance or  relief,  and  recommend  condi- 
tions designed  to  ensure  that  such 
relief  would  actually  improve  the 
international  competitiveness  of  the 
industry  concerned. 

A  remarkable  consensus  has 
emerged  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  fun- 
damentally different  policy  approach. 
The  President's  own  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
has  argued,  and  I  quote,  'Mechanisms 


should  be  developed  for  building  con- 
sensus among  key  sectors  of  society  to 
better  respond  to  our  competitive 
challenges."  The  Council  would  be 
precisely  such  a  mechanism. 

A  critical  provision  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  title  of  the  bill  underscores  this 
new  emphasis  on  improving  the  com- 
petitive performance  of  American  in- 
dustry. That  provision  Introduces  a  far 
more  effective  Industry  adjustment 
process  than  currently  exist  under  sec- 
tion 201.  which  provides  for  Industries 
injured  by  imports.  We  have  for  too 
long  provided  trade  relief  to  industries 
with  no  assurance  that  the  relief 
granted  would  actually  improve  the  In- 
dustry's competitiveness.  This  bill 
would  help  us  establish  the  critical 
link  between  temporary  trade  relief 
and  a  long-term  Improvement  in  com- 
petitive performance. 

A  second  Banking  Committee  Initia- 
tive Is  equally  critical  to  solving  our 
trade  problems.  For  years,  the  admin- 
istration touted  the  high  dollar  as  a 
symbol  of  our  economic  leadership  and 
belittled  the  problems  it  caused  for 
U.S.  industries  in  world  markets,  while 
totally  disregarding  the  impact  of  wide 
currency  fluctuations  on  U.S.  business- 
es. The  Competitive  Exchange  Rate 
Act  would  highlight  the  importance  of 
exchange  rate  issues.  The  exchange 
rate  of  the  dollar  is  not  treated  merely 
as  an  inadvertent  byproduct  of  other 
policies.  This  legislation  would  make 
achievement  of  a  competitive  and  sus- 
tainable exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  a 
distinct  policy  goal  in  its  own  right. 

Under  the  Competitive  Exchange 
Rate  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  made  accountable  for  develop- 
ing a  strategy  to  move  the  dollar  to  a 
competitive  level  and  minimize  the  de- 
stabilizing fluctuations  In  exchange 
rates  that  have  become  all  too  charac- 
teristic over  the  last  several  years.  The 
intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  accountability  of 
the  President  for  the  Impact  of  ex- 
change rates  on  trade  competitiveness. 
This  administration  continues  to  pre- 
tend that  Its  own  domestic  economic 
policy  choices  have  no  impact  on  ex- 
change rates  and  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  our  traded-goods  sector.  This 
legislation  would  bring  these  issues  to- 
gether and  highlight  their  clear  inter- 
relationship. While  the  administra- 
tion's recent  efforts  deserve  our  sup- 
port, a  broader  and  more  authoritative 
initiative  such  as  this  is  required. 

My  Republican  colleagues  would 
have  us  do  nothing  at  all  about  these 
Important  problems.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  our  own  competitive 
problems  and  the  impact  of  Important 
policy  decisions  on  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  industry,  as  the  pro- 
posed WyMe  amendment  would  have 
us  do.  We  have  already  taken  that  ap- 
proach fc  r  tar  too  long. 

Our  trade  deficit  is  enormous,  but  its 
impact  not  immediately  visible,  and 


many  question  If  we  truly  need  to  act. 
There  may  never  be  a  day  when  a 
clear  crisis  arrives.  It  does  not  work 
that  way.  Great  Britain  did  not  awake 
one  day  to  discover  that  its  competi- 
tiveness and  Its  standard  of  living  were 
declining.  Rather,  It  was  a  gradual  de- 
terioration over  many  years,  eventual- 
ly resulting  in  second-rate  economic 
status  for  the  nation.  Some  of  that  de- 
,' terioratlon  has  taken  place  here  al- 
ready; it  will  continue  to  take  place 
unless  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  revers- 
ing it.  But  we  have  great  assets  as  a 
nation,  and  with  a  concerted  effort,  we 
can  ensure  a  bright  economic  future 
for  our  country  and  our  people. 

President  Reagan  may  try  to  take 
some  comfort  from  our  disturbingly 
weak  recovery  and  low  inflation.  But 
these  positive  signs  cannot  dissipate 
the  cloud  that  our  deteriorating  trade 
position  casts  over  our  economic 
future.  If  our  country  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  period  where  some 
of  the  economic  news  is  relatively 
good,  we  should  be  wise  enough  to 
make  this  a  period  of  opportunity,  -not 
complacency.  It  Is  a  period  of  time  for 
recognizing  the  scope  of  the  competi- 
tive challenge  and  for  building  consen- 
sus behind  policies  that  will  allow  us 
to  secure  our  competitive  future. 

D  1645 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortlby]. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  entirely  composed  of  pro- 
visions that  were  originated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee which  I  have  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  on.  However,  I  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  committee's  propos- 
als, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  substitute  being  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  prob- 
lems are  solved  by  setting  up  new  bu- 
reaucracies and  to  Increase  Govern- 
ment spending,  yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  a  provision  in  title  IV  would  do. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  of  taxpay- 
ers money  would  be  requisitioned  for 
the  establishment  of  a  so-called  Coun- 
cil on  Industrial  Competitiveness.  It  is 
unclear  what  the  Council  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  doing  that  Isn't  already 
being  accomplished  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  or  the  pri- 
vate sector  itself. 

But  besides  being  a  duplicative  data 
clearinghouse,  the  Council  is  also  be- 
stowed with  the  power  to  report  indus- 
trial development  priorities  ani  rec- 
ommend national  industrial  strategy. 
This  Is  the  discredited  and.   I   had 
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hoped,  defunct  idea  of  centralized  in- 
dustrial planning  which  clearly  would 
turn  the  free  market  on  its  head. 
When  business  decisions  become  polit- 
ical decisions  the  result  is  inefficiency, 
loss  of  comi>etition,  and  extreme  dis- 
tortions in  supply  and  demand. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  is  also  au- 
thorized to  review  all  private  sector  re- 
quests for  Government  assistance  and 
to  make  recommendations  regarding 
who  is  most  deserving.  We  should  not 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
business  of  picking  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic winners  and  losers— that  power 
properly  rests  with  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  provision  of 
title  rv  is  disturbing  to  me  and  that  is 
the  encouragement  of  the  creation  of 
a  nebulous  World  Bank  affiliate  that 
would  be  authorized  to  make  billions 
of  dollars  of  high-risk  loans  to  lesser 
developed  countries.  These  loans 
would  be  considered  high-risk  because 
they  would  not  be  required  to  be 
backed  by  the  same  amount  of  re- 
serves as  typical  World  Bank  loans. 
Besides  not  establishing  any  require- 
ments for  basic  economic  reforms  in 
the  lesser  developed  countries  in 
return  for  these  new  loans,  this  provi- 
sion contradicts  the  administration's 
efforts  to  increase  commercial  bank  fi- 
nancing of  lesser  developed  countries. 

I  also  cannot  support  the  provision 
that  calls  for  immediate  full  disburse- 
ment of  loans  to  World  Bank  clients. 
While  I  recognize  and  am  sympathetic 
to  the  liquidity  bind  of  some  less  de- 
veloped countries,  such  action  on  a 
widespread  scale  would  undermine  the 
leverage  used  to  ensure  that  projects 
are  carried  out  and  completed  in  the 
manner  agreed  to.  In  addition,  imme- 
diate disbursement  of  committed 
project  loans  would  not  be  cost-free 
since  World  Bank  clients  would  be 
charged  interest  upon  receipt  of  the 
loan,  which  would  simply  add  to  the 
interest  burden  of  the  borrower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  does 
contain  the  one  truly  bipartisan  provi- 
sion, which  I  hope  will  be  enacted— 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  war  chest  to  combat 
the  imfair  trade  practices  commonly 
employed  by  other  countries.  Treasury 
could  target  the  export  markets  of 
countries  that  routinely  exploit  or 
abuse  tiedaid  credits  for  commercial 
purposes.  HopefuUy,  this  war  chest 
would  induce  other  countries  to 
pursue  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive arrangement  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  tiedaid  credits  by  any  country.  But 
while  waiting  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, we  cannot  afford  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead— in  this  case,  it  takes 
fire  to  fight  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  some  general  observations 
about  the  trade  legislation  before  us. 
We  desperately  need  reforms  in  our 
trade  law  so  that  our  Government  has 
the  tools,  and  the  incentive,  it  needs  to 


enforce  fair  trade  in  order  that  we  can 
have  free  trade.  However,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  support  the  omnibus 
trade  bill  as  crafted  by  the  House  ma- 
jority unless  drastic  modifications  are 
made.  I  will  support  the  minority  sub- 
stitute, which  is  truly  aimed  at  open- 
ing markets  worldwide  and  not  closing 
off  our  own.  Whatever  short-term 
gains  might  be  gained  by  closing  down 
our  markets  would  certainly  be  lost  as 
prices  and  inflation  increased  and  re- 
taliation from  other  countries  threat- 
ened our  export  industries  and  iarm- 
ers. 

Particularly  objectionable  provisions 
in  the  majority  trade  bill  include:  Re- 
quiring mandatory  and  inflexible  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  goods  a  for- 
eign country  may  sell  in  the  United 
States;  requiring  the  President  to  uni- 
laterally violate  GATT  under  certain 
conditions;  making  the  denial  of  am- 
biguous "workers  rights"  by  foreign 
countries  a  trade  violation  leaving  the 
United  States  vulnerable  to  similar 
legislation  by  foreign  countries  which 
would  dictate  their  own  standards  for 
the  United  States  to  meet;  reducing 
the  President's  capability  to  conduct  a 
cohesive  foreign  policy;  loosening  of 
major  export-control  procedures 
adopted  less  than  a  year  ago  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  national  security  in- 
terests especially  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary-related technology;  establishing 
drastic  exchange-rate  reform  despite 
the  administration's  recent  success  in 
devaluing  the  dollar  through  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  trade 
reform  this  week,  but  I  cannot  support 
the  current  majority  package,  which 
promises  catastrophic  foreign  policy 
and  economic  results.  To  an  extent, 
the  administration  has  been  inexcus- 
ably reluctant  to  enforce  the  fair  trade 
laws  that  are  already  on  the  books.  I 
criticize  this  lax  enforcement  now  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  But  resorting  to  this 
defeatist,  protectionist,  and  extremely 
partisan  legislation  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  and  I  will  not 
be  responsible  for  reaping  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  irresponsible  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LundineI. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1980,  our  trade 
deficit  has  escalated  dramatically  from 
$36  billion  in  1980  to  $150  billion  in 
1985,  a  fourfold  increase.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  trade  crisis.  The  future 
stability  of  the  international  trade  and 
financial  system  depends  on  how  we 
handle  this  crisis.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  help  reduce  the  disastrous 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  at  the  same  time  as 
it  promotes  the  expansion  of  the  inter- 
national trading  system. 

The  present  situation  is  unsustaina- 
ble. We  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 


purchase  indefinitely  $150  billion 
more  in  imports  than  we  export.  Right 
now,  our  enormous  budget  and  trade 
deficits  are  being  financed  by  foreign 
borrowings.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  became  a  net  debtor  nation  for 
the  first  time  since  1914.  We  have  sur- 
passed Brazil  as  the'  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  If  we  do  not  reverse 
this  situation,  like  developing  <*f".:n- 
tries,  we  will  soon  have  to  start  r  in- 
ning large  trade  surpluses  just  to  pay 
our  foreign  debts.  At  this  point,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  both  service  our  for- 
eign debt  and  secure  economic  growth. 

This  bill  is  about  jobs— about  keep- 
ing and  creating  high  quality  jobs  for 
Americans.  Two  million  Americans 
were  displaced  from  their  jobs  last 
year  because  of  our  trade  deficit.  We 
have  regained  only  60  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  lost  since  the  1982 
recession.  Our  manufacturing  trade 
deficit  has  gone  from  a  $7  billion  sur- 
plus in  1980  to  a  $113  billion  deficit 
last  year.  Without  a  strong  industrial 
base,  we  cannot  maintain  our  status  as 
the  world  economic  leader  or  assure 
high  quality  jobs  for  our  people  in  the 
future. 

This  bill  is  not  a  protectionist  bill.  It 
is  rather  a  bill  which  places  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  volume  of  world  trade. 
It  emphasizes  industry  adjustment 
and  worker  education  and  training  in 
response  to  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive world  economy.  In  addition,  this 
bill  will  help  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  industries  so  that  we  can 
compete  more  effectively  against  for- 
eign imports. 

This  legislation  will  improve  the  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  we  must  com- 
pete. It  will  put  us  on  a  path  toward 
stable  and  competitive  exchange  rates 
for  our  dollar.  This  will  help  ensure 
that  our  exports  can  compete  on  a  fair 
playing  field  and  that  our  businesses 
will  be  able  to  compete  effectively  by 
investing  here  in  America  instead  of 
abroad.  It  will  directly  counter  the 
unfair  export  financing  practices  of 
our  competitors  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
firms  do  not  lose  export  markets 
simply  because  of  subsidized  export  fi- 
nancing. 

The  second  way  this  bill  will  help 
reduce  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  by 
opening  up  markets  abroad  to  expand 
U.S.  export  opportunities,  American 
enterprises  have  found  themselves 
locked  out  of  too  many  markets  in 
both  industrialized  and  developing 
countries.  It  will  rekindle  growth  in 
many  developing  nations  of  the  world 
where  our  largest  and  most  lucrative 
export  markets  of  the  future  exist. 
The  Gephardt  amendment  included  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  portion  of  this 
bill  will  ensure  that  foreign  countries 
open  their  markets  to  U.S.  products  or 
suffer  the  consequences  of  retaliatory 
action  by  the  United  States. 


I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  retaliate 
against  our  trading  partners  to  secure 
access  to  their  markets.  But  let's  face 
it— we've  done  a  lot  of  talking  with 
countries  like  Japan,  but  are  getting 
nowhere.  Whether  it  be  in  semicon- 
ductors, telecommunications,  or  fiber 
optics,  they  are  not  opening  their  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  competition. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committeee,  I  have  worked  hard  to 
fashion  legislation  to  help  address  our 
trade  deficit  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
national  priority.  I  sponsored  and  ad- 
vocated the  exchange  rate  and  debt 
subtitles  of  title  IV  of  the  bill.  Over 
the  years  I  have  worked  hard  to  devise 
an  effective  industrial  strategy  and  re- 
sponse to  the  menacing  problem  of 
tnixed  credits. 

It  has  been  a  particularly  difficult, 
but  instructive  road  on  the  competi- 
tiveness issue  since  my  colleagues 
Dave  Bonior,  Lee  Hamilton,  and  I  in- 
troduced the  first  proposal  for  such  a 
council  in  April  1982.  When  we  first 
introduced  this  legislation,  we  were  in 
recession  and  the  argument  was  made 
that  the  competitiveness  problem 
would  go  away  as  economic  growth  re- 
sumed. This  has  not  happened.  The 
United  States  still  lags  behind  our  for- 
eign trading  partners  in  productivity 
growth.  During  the  last  decade,  we 
have  lost  world  market  shares  in  7  of 
10  high-technology  sectors.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  real  wages  in 
the  United  States  are  falling.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  competitiveness  problem 
endures. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  reported  from  the  Banking 
Committee  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  reducing  our  present  trade 
deficit  and  keeping  us  competitive  in 
the  future.  Later  in  this  debate,  I  will 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Wylie  substitute  to  the  Banking 
Committee  title  of  this  bill.  While  I 
will  detail  my  reasons  when  the  substi- 
tute is  considered,  let  me  just  indicate 
at  the  outset  of  this  debate  that  I  be- 
lieve this  substitute  represents  an  un- 
satisfactory approach  to  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  our  volatile  exchange 
rate  system,  to  the  massive  and  coun- 
terproductive debt  overhanging  devel- 
oping countries,  and  to  promoting  the 
future  competitiveness  of  U.S.  indus- 
try. The  Wylie  substitute  basically 
contends  that  all  is  well  in  these  areas 
and  that  congressional  action  and  di- 
rection is  not  necessary. 

Tou  will  be  asked  by  Mr.  Wylie  to 
put  your  trust  in  an  administration 
which  brought  you  4  years  of  an  ex- 
tremely overvalued  dollar  and  under 
which  the  developing  country  debt 
crisis  was  ignored  whUe  it  took  its  toll 
on  our  trade  deficit.  You  will  be  asked 
to  put  your  faith  in  an  administration 
that  claims  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  competitiveness  problem,  in 
spite  of  the  contrary  findings  of  their 


own  group  set  up  to  study  the  com- 
petitiveness issue. 

H.R.  4800  is  good  for  America.  It  de- 
serves your  support.  Its  provisions 
have  met  the  test  of  scrutiny  by  six 
separate  committees  in  the  House. 
This  is  not  a  protectionist  bill,  it  is  a 
progressive  trade  bill.  It  will  help 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  and  it  will 
help  improve  the  productivity  and 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  in  the 
future.  All  of  this  means  jobs  and  a 
rising  stsmdard  of  living  for  America. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  assist  our  exporters  and  their  em- 
ployees and  families  with  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  relating  to 
trade  finance— mixed  credits.  Mixed 
credits  are  a  combination  of  develop- 
ment assistance  and  traditional  export 
financing.  This  practice  is  now  used  by 
many  of  the  major  trading  countries 
to  finance  their  exports.  This  practice, 
tolerated  to  date  under  the  protective 
umbrella  and  rhetoric  of  free  trade, 
has  cost  many  Americans  their  jobs. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  4800  is  a  good  begin- 
ning, but  only  a  beginning.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  fund 
and  the  legislation  would  be  used  to 
target  the  mixed  credit  practices  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  My  col- 
leagues, the  list  of  offending  countries 
is  much  larger  and  the  chief  user  and 
abuser  is  Japan.  It  is  reported  that  our 
foreign  competitors  filed  nearly  500 
mixed  credit  offers  from  January  1984 
through  June  1985  with  a  total  volume 
of  $6.5  billion  in  1985  alone.  It  should 
be  noted  that  mixed  credit  use  in  1979 
was  less  than  $1  billion. 

The  language  in  the  bill  fails  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  counter  to  these  prac- 
tices. Our  own  program  which  must 
have  a  much  higher  degree  of  stability 
to  respond  to  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stances in  the  increased  use  both  in 
number  and  amount  by  our  foreign 
competitors.  The  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Bonker  pro- 
vides that  flexibility  and  gives  both 
Treasury  and  the  appropriate  trade 
agencies  an  effective  and  workable 
tool  to  combat  the  use  of  mixed  cred- 
its. 

One  final,  and  most  important,  ob- 
servation. In  the  budget  we  passed  last 
week,  there  is  no  money.  I  say  again, 
no  money  to  accommodate  the  $300 
million  required  to  fund  this  program. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  should  the  ex- 
isting language  be  adopted,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  likely  fund 
the  program  from  the  direct  lending 
program  of  Eximbank.  There  is  a  pro- 
gram and  authorized  funds  designed  to 
counter  mixed  credits  to  avoid  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  direct  lending 
program  of  Eximbank. 


If  we  seriously  seek  to  pressure  our 
export  competitors  by  funding  a  sepa- 
rate mixed  credits  program  without 
authorizing  additional  money,  it  is  im- 
perative the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  BomccR  be  adopted. 

D  1555 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  mfty 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Barnard]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  put  a 
stop  to  piecemeal  efforts  to  address  a 
crisis  that  threatens  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation,  our  country's  in- 
effective and  outdated  trade  policies. 

The  escalation  of  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit over  the  past  5  years,  to  over  $150 
billion  in  1985,  and  still  growing,  has 
meant  job  loss  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  thousands  in  Jefferson 
County.  This  trade  deficit  has  caused 
an  unprecedented  crisis  in  internation- 
al trade,  one  that  threatens  to  have  a 
profound  impact  on  steel,  textile,  and 
other  domestic  industries  and  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  industrial  base 
and  future  economic  activity. 

I  know  for  certain  that  the  people  of 
Jefferson  County,  AL,  whom  I  repre- 
sent, have  an  important  stake  in  the 
development  of  strategies  and  trade 
policies  that  will  promote  a  growing 
economy  and  full  and  fair  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional trade.  In  the  past,  we  have 
fought  this  ever-growing  threat  to  our 
economic  and  job  security  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  back.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you,  we  have  been 
losing  the  battle.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  take  decisive  steps  to  update  and 
modernize  our  trade  laws  to  effectively 
address  this  trade  imbalance. 

The  nations  around  the  world  daily 
take  advantage  of  our  open  market:  it 
is  past  time  that  we  put  fair  trade  into 
international  trade  relations. 

Some  would  say,  "do  nothing."  But 
that  has  been  the  major  thrust  of  our 
policy  these  past  5  yesirs,  and  the 
result  has  been  an  escalating  trade 
deficit.  What  we  need  is  a  new  govern- 
ment activism  in  export  promotion 
and  trade  policy,  what  some  call  a 
strategy  for  industrial  competitive- 
ness. 

That  is  what  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act 
seeks  to  do.  It  moves  us  toward  a 
tough-minded  trade  strategy.  This  is 
business  nationalism,  and  it  is  time  we 
put  America's  economic  Interest  first. 
Our  jobs,  our  economic  future  depend 
on  it. 
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The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  represents  a 
substantial  step  toward  untying  our 
hands  so  that  we  can  fight  fire  with 
fire.  It  strengthens  our  trade  laws, 
puts  more  leverage  in  the  hands  of  our 
trade  negotiators.  It  is  a  step  toward 
forcing  a  level  playing  field  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  act  in- 
cludes major  portions  of  a  bill  that  I 
introduced  in  the  House  several  weeks 
ago  to  stop  the  counterfeiting  of  U.S. 
products  by  foreign  countries.  These 
provisions  would  protest  U.S.  patent 
rights  by  removing  the  requirement  of 
U.S.  firms  to  prove  economic  injury 
from  the  sale  of  pirated  products,  and 
places  the  burden  instead  on  the  pir- 
ater.  It  also  increases  the  penalty  for 
violation  of  cease  and  desist  orders  to 
$100,000  or  the  domestic  value  of  the 
articles. 

The  continuing  erosion  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  jobs  base  and  continuing 
rise  in  our  trade  deficit  demands  that 
something  be  done  and  that  it  be  done 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation  for 
the  sake  of  those  in  Jefferson  County 
and  across  this  Nation  who  are  looking 
to  us  to  make  certain  that  the  future 
of  their  livelihoods  and  the  economic 
security  of  our  Nation  is  assured. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate,  to 
emphasize  my  own  objection  to  the 
Coimcil  on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 
Not  a  single  one  of  my  constituents 
has  petitioned  me  to  create  a  new  per- 
manent bureaucracy  or  to  be  a  party 
to  what  I  regard  as  needless  deficit 
spending.  I  would  doubt  seriously  if 
any  of  my  colleagues'  constituents 
have  made  these  kinds  of  requests, 
either. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  request 
for  agriculture  loans  by  farmers  across 
this  country  would  have  to  go  before 
this  new  bureaucracy,  the  way  I  read 
it.  We  all  want  our  exporters  to  be 
competitive  internationally,  so  all 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  would  have 
to  be  second  guessed  by  this  new  bu- 
reaucracy. We  want  our  auto  and  steel 
industries  to  be  competitive,  so  I  pre- 
sume the  implied  subsidy  of  quantita- 
tive import  restrictions  for  steel  and 
vehicles  would  likewise  have  to  clear 
whatever  additional  hurdles  that  this 
new  bureaucracy  might  require.  And 
what  about  the  subsidies  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  has  over  the  years 
lavished  on  our  merchant  marine? 
Will  they  too  be  subject  to  review  by 
this  proposed  council? 

Taken  to  the  extreme.  I  am  sure  we 
all  want  our  young  students  to  be  com- 
petitive with  students  around  the 
world,  but  do  we  really  want  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy to  review  and  assess  each 
and  every  student  loan  application? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  proposes 
a  nev;  fund  which  I  refer  to  as  a  new 
"World  Bank  bank. "  Section  424  re- 


quires the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  other  member 
countries  of  the  World  Bank  to  create 
a  new  bank  entity  within  the  World 
Bank  to  lend  up  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  title  IV  strik- 
ing the  objectionable  provisions  which 
I  have  just  outlined.  I  will  include  in 
my  substitute  the  so-called  Competi- 
tive Tied-Aid  Fund  Act,  which  I  think 
is  a  good  provision.  It  will  also  include 
an  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion's debt  and  dollar  initiatives  to 
promote  economic  stability  and 
growth.  It  will  also  include  directions 
to  our  executive  directors  at  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  to  encour- 
age greater  trade  and  investment  liber- 
alization and  to  ensure  that  loans  do 
not  go  for  products  or  commodities  al- 
ready in  world  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  labored  long  and  hard  to 
produce  its  portions  of  H.R  4800.  It 
probably  is  not  perfect,  and  we  will 
labor  on  this  floor  to  better  it. 

At  this  stage  of  debate,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular concern— an  additional  subtitle 
E  to  title  rv— the  banking  title.  I  un- 
derstand it  might  be  offered  by  Mr. 
BoNKER,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  This  amendment  will  sub- 
stantially alter  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1982  as  it  governs  the 
ownership  and  activities  of  export 
trading  companies  [ETC'sl  by  bank 
holding  companies. 

I  share  his  concerns  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  not  been  as  aggres- 
sive as  it  might  be  in  allowing  bank 
holding  company  involvement  in 
export  promotion  through  freer  oper- 
ations of  ETC's.  I  commend  him  for 
strongly  focusing  attention  on  this 
area. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  I  chair  and  which  over- 
sees the  Federal  Reserve,  has  held 
hearings  on  this  problem,  at  which  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  testified. 

I  have  also  had  a  longstanding  famil- 
iarity with  the  ETC  Act  through  my 
membership  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee where  I  supported  that  act's  pas- 
sage as  "a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

And,  I  have  written  Banking  Chair- 
man St  Germain  urging  him  to  review 
the  implementation  of  the  act  and,  if 
necessary,  draft  remedial  legislation. 

Further.  I  am  sure  the  Banking 
Committee,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
committee    of    primary    jurisdiction. 


would  give  due  consideration  to  the 
position  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  reported  out  ETC  Act 
amendments  in  H.R.  4708,  its  version 
of  a  trade  bill. 

Those  amendments,  however,  were 
not  included  in  the  consolidated  pack- 
age before  us,  and  they  have  not  been 
reviewed  by  the  Banking  Committee. 

Consequently,  I  must  associate 
myself  with  today's  remarks  by  Chair- 
man St  Germain  that  now  is  not  the 
proper  time  and  this  is  not  the  right 
vehicle  for  these  substantial  changes 
in  the  banking  structure. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  believe  more 
consultation  is  needed  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  I  admit  that,  to  date,  I 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  its  ac- 
tions. Yet.  my  respect  for  Chairman 
Volcker.  who  does  not  favor  these  stat- 
utory changes,  compels  me  to  support 
a  further  attempt  to  address  this  situ- 
ation through  pressing  for  regulatory 
instead  of  statutory  modifications. 

Regulatory  adjustment  is  perfectly 
feasible  under  current  law  in  most  re- 
spects. I  feel  certain  Chairman 
Volcker  would  be  friendly  to  meeting 
on  this  matter  with  any  Members  of 
Congress  who  wish  to  do  so.  I  would 
hope  that  Secretary  Baldrige  would 
also  participate. 

I  must  say  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  that  bank  holding  companies— 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  financial 
system— are  in  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented change.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  huge  consolidation  movement 
which  is  hitting  the  banks  so  that 
credit  can  be  pooled  more  efficiently. 
This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg- 
rapid  change  is  happening  at  almost 
every  level  of  finance. 

I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  modern- 
ization of  financial  regulation— which 
means  far  more  flexibility  than  cur- 
rent law  permits. 

Yet,  the  forum  in  which  significant 
structural  changes  should  be  basically 
prepared  is  the  Banking  Committee. 

It  is  hard  for  those  of  you  who  do 
not  serve  on  it  to  imagine  how  difficult 
decisions  are  to  make  on  financial 
structure. 

When  you  alter  our  financial  struc- 
ture you  are  taking  momentous  steps: 

That  rarely  can  be  undone  and 

That  have  elements  of  national 
danger,  as  well  as  opportunity. 

These  decisions  must  be  finely  tuned 
an~d  paced  in  the  context  of  the  dy- 
namic changes  that  are  remolding  the 
banking  system,  as  a  whole. 

Further,  while  promotion  of  export 
trading  companies  joined  with  banking 
can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  bettering  ex- 
ports, the  evidence  does  not  suggest 
that  adjustments  are  "must"  items  for 
today. 

Consequently,  despite  the  commend- 
able concerns  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington  about  a  single  aspect  of 
the  banking  system— bank  export  trad- 


ing companies— I  must  vigorously 
oppose  any  effort  to  approach  finan- 
cial structure  in  just  this  one  dimen- 
sion in  this  bill. 

With  the  promise  I  will  assist  in 
pushing  on  with  review  of  these  mat- 
ters, I  would  urge  him: 

To  defer  an  ETC  Act  amendment 
today; 

To  pursue  the  consultation  course  I 
have  outlined  above;  and 

To  permit  the  Banking  Committee 
to  review  his  approach  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  overall  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  having  expired,  general 
debate  shall  now  continue,  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  drafting  title  V 
of  this  bill.  I  also  commend  the  House 
leadership  for  recognizing  that  invest- 
ments in  education  and  in  people  are 
critically  important  if  our  Nation  is  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

May  I  also  commend  the  House  lead- 
ership through  this  proposal  in  en- 
couraging the  minority  to  offer  a  new 
approach  as  well,  thus  recognizing  on 
a  bilateral  basis  the  need  to  reform 
current  trade  policy. 

There  is  no  magic  wand  that  we  can 
wave  over  foreign  markets  to  further 
open  them  up  to  American  goods  or  to 
reduce  our  appetite  for  imported  prod- 
ucts. But  we  can— as  we  do  in  this 
bill— recognize  the  importance  of  a 
skilled  work  force,  economic  growth 
and  a  quality  education  in  restoring 
competitiveness. 

We  cannot  compete  in  the  world 
marketplace  if  we  have  large  numbers 
of  our  people  unable  to  read,  and  we 
cannot  create  new  jobs  if  we  are  un- 
willing to  train  our  work  force. 

It  is  not  Korea's  fault  that  some  60 
million  young  people  and  adults 
cannot  read  a  daily  newspaper  or  that 
13  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
can't  read  above  a  sixth-grade  level. 

It  is  not  Taiwan's  fault  that  only  2 
percent  of  college  students  study  more 
than  2  years  of  a  foreign  language. 


It  is  not  Japan's  fault  that  we 
produce  less  than  half  the  number  of 
engineers  than  they  do  with  twice  the 
population. 

Experts  estimate  that  the  trade  defi- 
cit has  cost  America  millions  of  jobs 
over  the  past  5  years. 

For  every  $1  billion  in  trade  deficit. 
25,000  jobs  are  either  lost  or  not  cre- 
ated. Those  who  have  lost  high  paying 
jobs  in  the  steel,  auto,  or  computer  in- 
dustry most  likely  will  never  return  to 
their  previous  lifestyles  without  re- 
training. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  up  to  half  of  the  cost  of 
upgrading  and  retraining  of  their  work 
force  to  be  more  competitive  in  inter- 
national markets.  This  funding  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  establishment  of  a 
voluntary  labor-management  commit- 
tee. Another  key  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
the  establishment  of  computerized  job 
bank  systems  in  all  States. 

We  have  included  title  V  in  this 
trade  bill  because  we  feel  that  invest- 
ing in  people  is  equally  as  important 
as  negotiating  trade  agreements.  It  is  a 
fully  competitive  United  States— with 
a  well  educated  and  well  trained  work 
force— that  maximizes  the  chance  for 
success  in  international  negotiations. 

This  trade  bill  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  begin  now  to  establish  innova- 
tive and  dynamic  programs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  and  industry,  teachers. 
and  students;  and  fosters  a  new  sense 
of  cooperation  between  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  the  education  community. 

Six  committees  and  the  House  lead- 
ership have  worked  together  to  accom- 
plish what  the  administration  has  so 
far  refused  to  do— implement  a  coordi- 
nated, comprehensive  Government 
policy  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  and 
prepare  our  work  force  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  kind  of  decisionmaking 
process  that  the  Government  should 
be  using  to  deal  with  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

If  we  cooperate  now  and  continue  to 
cooperate  on  other  pressing  matters, 
the  future  will  indeed  be  bright  and 
filled  with  thousands  of  new  jobs  and 
opportunities.  Passage  of  this  trade 
bill  will  help  ensure  this  future  of 
promise  and  prosperity. 

Indeed,  only  35  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed receive  jobless  benefits,  but  for 
those  who  have  been  out  of  work  for  6 
months  or  more  only  13  percent  get 
unemployment  compensation. 

Too  many  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed or  woefully  underemployed  be- 
cause of  the  trade  crisis.  Imported  cars 
clog  the  highways  around  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  autoworkers  fill  State  un- 
employment offices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  education  and 
training  component  of  H.R.  4800  is  the 
key  difference  between  this  and  past 
trade  legislation.  This  section  estab- 
lishes programs  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  job  training  that  are  designed 


to  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
American  workers  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Title  V  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
a  series  of  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  the 
American  worker.  In  education,  we  es- 
tablish  new  grants  to  States  for  trade- 
related  programs  in  reading,  math,  sci- 
ence, and  foreign  languages.  Grants 
would  also  be  provided  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  purchase  lab  equipment 
and  improve  instruction  in  trade  relat- 
ed curriculums. 

Our  educational  systems  must  be 
committed  to  offering  education  of  the 
highest  quality  and  these  systems 
must  be  adequately  financed  in  order 
to  ensure  the  strength  of  U.8.  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  employment  and  training 
area,  a  new  program  is  created  within 
the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act 
to  retrain  workers,  including  farmers, 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  trade. 
If  an  unemployed  worker  is  not  receiv- 
ing jobless  benefits  or  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  a  small  stipend  is  pro- 
vided during  participation  in  the  re- 
training program. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  cite  from  the  administration's  own 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  entitled  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  Quoting  that  report, 
it  says: 

Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged pre-eminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  ia 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world. 

We  report  to  the  American  people  that 
while  we  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  what 
our  schools  and  colleges  have  historically 
accomplished  and  contributed  to  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  of  its  people,  the 
educational  foundations  of  our  society  are 
presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very  future  as 
a  Nation  and  a  people.  What  was  unimagi- 
nable a  generation  ago  has  begun  to  occur— 
others  are  matching  and  surpassing  our  edu- 
cational attainments. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to 
happen  to  ourselves.  We  have  been  squan- 
dered the  gains  in  student  achievement 
made  in  the  wake  of  the  Sputnik  challenge. 
Moreover,  we  have  dismantled  essential  sup- 
port systems  which  helped  make  those  gains 
possible.  We  have,  in  effect,  been  conunit- 
ting  an  act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educa- 
tional disarmament. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
the  title  V  of  H.R.  4800  helps  us  to 
keep  and  improve  on  the  thin  edge  we 
now  hold  in  competition.  Only  by  seiz- 
ing this  opportimity  can  we  ensure  our 
destiny  and  our  future  and  our  surviv- 
al and  our  leadership. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
regret  very  much  that  it  appears,  at 
least  in  some  perspectives,  that  this 
whole  debate  has  become  a  partisan 
debate,  because  I  think  if  there  is  one 
issue  that  ought  not  to  be  divided  by 
party  lines,  it  is  the  issue  of  trade.  I 
hope  to  try  to  be  constructive  in  trying 
to  move  us  away  from  partisan  divi- 
sions toward  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
legislation. 

My  guess  is  that  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  in  front  of  us  may  be 
too  bureaucratic,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  essential  that  this  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  going  to  deal  with  trade 
in  1986,  do  something,  not  just  talk 
about  it.  Unfortimately,  many  of  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world  be- 
lieve if  you  talk  to  the  United  States 
about  trade,  that  in  and  of  itself  is  all 
that  is  sufficient. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  my  Republican  colleague.<; 
that  if.  upon  close  scrutiny,  you  read 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
front  of  us,  much  of  the  mandatory 
part  is  not  really  mandatory,  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  action 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  and  reports 
so  to  Congress. 

But  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  couple 
of  areas  of  this  legislation  which  I 
think  are  most  important  and  those 
are  areas  which  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: rather,  this  section,  title  V. 
which  deals  with  trade  and  also  some 
of  the  elements  which  deal  with  agri- 
culture. I  would  like  to  believe  that 
our  distinguished  chairmen  of  these 
two  committees  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  these  two  areas  in  re- 
sponse, because  first  and  foremost 
when  you  are  dealing  with  trade,  you 
are  dealing  with  competitiveness.  If 
you  are  going  to  deal  with  competitive- 
ness, you  need  to  recognize  that  we  do 
have  certain  obligations  to  try  to  train 
and  retrain  our  citizenry  to  be  capable 
to  provide  the  kind  of  competitiveness 
in  manufacturing  and  exports  that  we 
want. 

Now,  when  you  look  at  the  education 
and  labor  component  of  the  bill,  I 
think  there  are  some  very  important 
provisions  that  have  been  included 
that  need  to  be  called  to  the  Members' 
attention. 

For  the  first  time,  Jlr.  Chairman,  we 
deal  with  not  only  the  displaced  indus- 
trial worker,  but  we  deal  with  the  dis- 
placed agricultural  worker.  We  focus 
in  this  country  I  think  too  much  on 
the  problem  with  imports  coming  into 
this  country  and  displacing  workers. 
We  never  look  at  the  declining  exports 
and  its  impact  on  trade.  That  becomes 
very  important  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
ture. 


Second,  we  focus  on  the  whole  issue 
of  unfair  labor  practices  abroad.  You 
cannot  look  at  the  subhuman  working 
conditions  and  wages  paid  to  individ- 
uals in  some  countries  and  not  count 
that  at  least  as  an  indirect  subsidy  of 
that  country  in  the  international  trade 
market. 

Third,  this  section  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  identify  those 
areas  of  workers  displaced  due  to 
import  and  export  competition. 

With  the  industrial  workers,  it  has 
been  rather  common,  but  I  would  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  that  this  also 
calls  upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
identify  displaced  agricultural  work- 
ers. This  will  be  the  first  time  that  we 
truly  look  at  our  formulas  and  our  re- 
porting system  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  are  accurately  and  properly 
reflecting  the  nimiber  of  agricultural 
workers  in  rural  areas  that  are  dis- 
placed due  to  economic  conditions 
today.  This  will  go  a  long  way  in  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  trade  issue,  but 
with  the  bigger  crisis  that  exists  in 
Americsui  agriculture  today. 

In  the  agricultural  area  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  particularly  those  colleagues  in- 
volved in  the  dairy  area  with  a  couple 
elements  which  I  think  are  just  very, 
very  important.  First  of  all,  we  have  fi- 
nally achieved.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re- 
classification of  imported  casein,  to 
recognize  its  use  as  a  food  additive 
rather  than  simply  an  industrial 
chemical.  In  the  6  years  I  have  been  in 
this  Congress,  we  have  tried  to  find  a 
means  to  achieve  that  goal.  The  legis- 
lation in  front  of  us  today  does  just 
that. 

Second,  almost  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  made  public  comments 
about  the  inequity  and  inconsistency 
of  allowing  international  corporations 
to  come  in  here  and  start  up  large 
dairies  through  the  use  of  tax  exempt 
bonds,  et  cetera.  I  will  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee section  of  this  bill  denies  such 
foreign  companies  from  coming  in 
here  and  selling  such  milk  at  either 
class  1  or  class  2  prices.  That  means 
that  the  Irish  dairies  could  not  sell 
their  milk  at  $15.35  per  hundred, 
which  is  the  over-order  premium  price 
in  Atlanta,  GA,  today:  rather  they 
would  be  required  to  sell  it  as  class  3 
milk  at  $10.98.  That,  friends,  is  going 
to  send  a  real  signal  of  support  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer  across  this 
country. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  agriculture.  I 
want  to  point  out  one  of  the  problems 
we  have  had  in  the  pork  industry.  We 
have  been  trying  to  deal  with  exces- 
sive imports  of  pork  coming  into  this 
country  and  I  think  we  have  all  been 
disappointed  with  the  way  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  has  ruled 
that  processed  food  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  raw  or  original 
food  would  be. 


I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  again  in  the  agricultur- 
al section  of  the  bill,  processed  im- 
ports will  be  considered  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  as  to  their 
effect  on  growers  of  raw  products. 

There  are  some  problems  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  hope  they  are  fixed  up  in 
the  end;  but  overall.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  use  it  as  a  starting  point  for  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  on  trade. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kiloee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4800,  and  of 
title  V  of  this  legislation.  Title  V.  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  authorizes  new 
programs  for  education  and  training 
to  enhance  U.S.  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  education  and  labor  provisions 
of  this  legislation  include  new  pro- 
grams to  retrain  and  employ  American 
workers  affected  by  international  com- 
petition, and  provides  grants  to  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  vocational,  and 
postsecondary  institutions  to  prepare 
today's  students  for  a  more  competi- 
tive American  industry. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
education  and  labor  provisions  contain 
a  Labor-Management  Grant  Program. 

This  program  will  assist  both  work- 
ers and  industry  in  becoming  more 
competitive  in  international  markets. 
A  similar  program,  using  partial  Fed- 
eral funding,  was  utilized  in  my  con- 
gressional district  at  the  Buick  City 
automobile  plant.  It  helped  save  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  automobile  workers 
who  were  about  to  be  displaced. 

The  Labor-Management  Grant  Pro- 
gram in  title  V  of  H.R.  4800  will  pro- 
vide similar  training  to  that  which 
took  place  at  Buick  City  in  nint.  MI. 

Before  Buick  City  was  created  the 
Buick  plant  in  Flint  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  General  Motors'  factories. 
Today,  it  is  the  most  modem  in  tech- 
nology. 

Not  only  did  General  Motors  have  to 
replace  equipment  to  bring  Buick  City 
up  to  date.  It  also  had  to  retrain  and 
upgrade  the  skills  of  its  workers  so 
they  could  work  with  the  new  technol- 
ogy. 

Together  Buick.  the  UAW.  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education,  the  Genesee  In- 
termediate School  District,  Mott  Com- 
munity College  and  later  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  joined  in  an  effort  to 
save  thousands  of  American  jobs.  To- 
gether, they  directly  retrained  900 
autoworkers  who  are  now  finishing 
the  process  of  training  5,100  workers. 

As  a  result  of  this  Joint  Manage- 
ment, Labor  and  Education  Program,  a 
total  of  6,000  workers  have  had  their 
skills  upgraded  to  work  in  a  new  man- 
ufacturing process  with  new  technolo- 
gy. 


The  effect  has  been  marvelous  both 
in  new  technology  and  competitive- 
ness, and  in  a  diminution  in  unemploy- 
ment in  Flint. 

In  1982  the  city  of  Flint  was  the  un- 
employment capital  of  the  country 
with  an  unemployment  rate  that 
reached  27.1  percent.  Today,  while 
still  too  high,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  to  13.7  percent. 

The  education  and  labor  provisions 
of  H.R.  4800  will  help  replicate  this  ex- 
perience more  efficiently  and  more 
widely. 

Together,  title  V  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4800  seek  to  set  a  new 
direction  in  trade  policy,  a  policy 
change  which  is  long  overdue. 

For  more  than  5  years,  now,  this 
country  has  tried  to  practice  so-called 
free  trade  policies  while  other  coun- 
tries have  played  by  a  different  set  of 
rules.  The  result  of  this  has  been  an 
overall  trade  deficit  of  nearly  $150  bil- 
lion last  year.  The  largest  trade  deficit 
of  any  nation  in  world  history.  Last 
month  alone,  our  trade  deficit  reached 
$14.5  billion,  $2  billion  more  than  the 
month  before. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  4800  sets  new 
guidelines  for  American  trade  negotia- 
tions so  that  unfair  foreign  trade  ac- 
tions will  be  promptly  met  with  an  ap- 
propriate and  tough  American  re- 
sponse. This  measure  sends  a  clear 
signal  to  our  major  trading  partners 
that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  unfair 
trading  practices  and  we  will  vigorous- 
ly enforce  U.S.  trade  laws. 

And  it  provides  both  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workers  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  enhance  their  com- 
petitiveness in  today's  world  economy. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
other  Members  have  already  pointed 
out  the  magnitude  of  our  trade  deficit 
and  the  serious  economic  effects  that 
It  has  engendered.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  steps  that  they  believe  we 
must  take  to  turn  around  the  flew  of 
trade.  During  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
focus  on  the  long-term  strategy  that 
we  should  pursue  in  addressing  our 
trade  problem.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  miss  the  forest  for  the 
trees— that  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
immediate  problems  of  unfair  trade 
practices  and  of  the  flood  of  imports, 
we  don't  ignore  the  need  for  education 
and  training  and  improve  productivity. 
A  far  better  alternative  to  protection- 
ism is  a  policy  that  encourages  Ameri- 
ca's workers  and  industries  to  rise  up 
and  meet  the  challenges  of  foreign 
competition.  We  must  think  positive, 
not  negative. 

Over  the  past  few  years  America  has 
become  increasingly  vulnerable  eco- 
nomically. American  businesses  have 
been  undersold  by  foreign  competitors 
with  newer  technologies  and  cheaper 
labor.  The  number  of  U.S.  jobs  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  ex- 
ports fell  by  1.8  million,  or  25  percent, 
between  1980  and  1984.  Despite  the 


lower  value  of  the  dollar,  the  Nation's 
merchandise  trade  deficit  widened  to 
$14.52  blUion  this  March.  The  trade 
gap  with  Japan  swelled  to  a  record 
$5.52  billion  in  March,  approximately 
$1.2  billion  more  than  in  February. 

For  some  time  America  remained  at 
the  forefront  of  the  high-technology 
sector,  with  an  established  computer 
Industry  and  well-financed  military  re- 
search and  development.  Entrepre- 
neurs provided  the  energy  and  skills 
needed  to  develop  products.  The  Gov- 
ernment provided  funds— often  first  to 
the  universities  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment grants  and  research  support— 
and  later,  as  an  eager  customer,  to 
emerging  new  enterprises. 

We  have  begun  to  lose  our  competi- 
tive edge  even  in  high-technology, 
"sunrise"  industries.  Between  1965  and 
1980,  U.S.  exports  lost  a  share  of  the 
world  market  in  7  out  of  10  high-tech- 
nology industries;  engines  and  tur- 
bines; professional  and  scientific  in- 
struments: electrical  equipment  and 
components;  optical  and  medical  in- 
struments; drugs  and  medicine;  plastic 
and  synthetic  materials;  and  Industrial 
chemicals.  We  held  our  share  in  air- 
craft and  parts,  and  we  gained  export 
market  share  only  in  office,  computing 
and  accounting  machines,  and  in  agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

There  is  no  single,  stop-gap  measure 
that  can  resolve  America's  trade  prob- 
lem. We  must  use  all  the  tools  at  our 
disposal.  And  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  tools  is  education  and 
training.  Over  the  next  10  to  15  years, 
the  work  force  will  undergo  a  major 
change  in  composition.  There  will  be 
striking  incretises  in  the  less  well  edu- 
cated segments  of  the  population  that 
have  typically  been  the  least  prepared 
for  work.  From  5  to  15  million  manu- 
facturing jobs  will  be  restructured, 
and  an  equal  number  of  service  Jobs 
will  become  obsolete.  The  disruption 
from  these  changes  in  work  will  be 
great,  and  the  need  for  Job  training 
will  take  on  added  significance.  As 
most  workers  will  have  a  number  of 
jobs  during  the  course  of  their  life- 
times, retraining  and  skill  upgrading 
will  also  become  Increasingly  impor- 
tant. After  all,  over  75  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  the  year  2000  is  already 
working  today. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  even 
today  there  is  a  real  mismatch  be- 
tween new  Jobs  in  the  labor  market 
and  the  people  who  are  available  to 
fill  them.  For  some  worker-hungry 
personnel  officers,  Jobless  statistics 
are  mysterious;  they  can't  get  enough 
skilled  workers.  The  dearth  of  skilled 
workers  is  due  in  part  to  the  "baby 
bust"— the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1960'8 
and  early  1970's.  It  is  also  due.  howev- 
er, because  unemployed  workers  do 
not  have  the  right  skills  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increased  demand  for 
workers. 


What  is  needed  are  solid  retraining 
programs  to  enable  workers  to  adapt 
to  the  age  of  technology.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  estimates 
that  there  are  over  2  million  displaced 
workers  in  this  country— workers  who 
held  their  previous  Jobs  for  3  or  more 
years.  Such  workers  are  now  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own; 
their  displacement  is  usually  associat- 
ed with  technological  and  economic 
changes.  Some  may  have  worked  in  In- 
dustries adversely  affected  by  Imports; 
some  may  have  been  employees  of  a 
plant  forced  to  shut  down.  In  Canada 
the  government  has  successfully  im- 
plemented Worker  Retraining  and 
Placement  Committees  to  aid  workers 
in  factories  facing  shutdowns  or  mass 
layoffs. 

The  problems  of  dislocated  workers 
are  not  the  same  as  the  problems  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  Dislocated 
workers  generally  have  established 
work  histories  and  good  work  habits. 
They  represent  an  important  natural 
resource  whose  productive  work  ef- 
forts could  contribute  substantially  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  We've  got  to 
find  a  place  for  such  dislocated  work- 
ers to  be  retrained  so  that  their  poten- 
tial contributions  are  not  lost,  and  so 
they  can  again  be  productive  human 
beings.  Many  of  these  needs  are  not 
being  met  by  our  Government,  and 
any  trade  strategy  that  we  develop 
should  consider  them. 

Any  efforts  to  help  dislocated  work- 
ers, however,  must  supplement  an  Im- 
proved education  foundation  provided 
by  our  school  systems.  It  is  basic  edu- 
cation that  forms  the  bedrock  of  em- 
plojonent  skills.  American  education, 
once  the  envy  of  the  world,  is  being 
outpaced  by  countries  that  once 
played  catchup  with  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny  the 
connection  between  Japan's  involve- 
ment in  the  world  marketplace  and 
the  improvements  it  has  Initiated  In 
its  educational  system.  In  Japan,  stu- 
dents spend  four  times  as  much  time 
on  homework  than  their  American 
counterparts.  More  Japanese,  90  per- 
cent, graduate  from  high  school  than 
Americans,  75  percent.  They  attend 
school  for  longer  hours.  And  they  are 
required  to  pursue  a  more  rigorous 
curriculum.  Including  required  courses 
in  math,  science,  and  foreign  language. 
Per  capita,  Japan  turns  out  twice  as 
many  engineers  as  the  United  States. 
Efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic education  in  the  schools  is  es- 
sential tc  the  development  not  only  of 
knowledge  in  mathematics,  science, 
computer  literacy,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage that  will  translate  into  im- 
proved opportunities  for  international 
commerce.  Now  the  United  States  Is  in 
a  position  of  having  to  play  catchup. 

Another  area  in  which  we  might 
follow  the  Japanese  lead  is  labor-man- 
agement     cooperation      committees. 
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Such  "quality  circles"  have  provided 
an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  between  labor  and  management 
regarding  improvements  in  production 
techniques  and  general  working  condi- 
tions. In  these  situations,  the  worker  is 
more  akin  to  a  partner  than  an  em- 
ployee. Japanese  companies,  using 
such  committees  to  draw  upon  the  cre- 
ativity of  their  workers,  have  benefit- 
ed from  more  committed  workers  who 
have  felt  a  greater  personal  stake  in 
their  companies'  success. 

Last,  a  final  area  we  cannot  ignore  is 
our  college  and  university  infrastruc- 
ture. Following  World  War  II  there 
was  a  major  surge  in  Federal  support 
for  scientific  research  at  colleges  and 
imiversities.  The  Federal  Government 
has  encouraged  the  use  of  college  fa- 
cilities for  research  and  development, 
expanding  the  definition  of  research 
qualifying  for  the  R&D  tax  credit  to 
include  research  contracted  out  to  uni- 
versities. However,  Federal  obligations 
for  research  and  plant  facilities  de- 
creased 90  percent  in  constant  dollars 
between  1966  and  1983,  and  now  we 
face  a  new  problem— an  obsolete  and 
outdated  R&D  infrastructure. 

Many  college  research  and  laborato- 
ry facilities  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Many  lack  basic  equipment,  and  most 
lack  state-of-the-art  equipment  neces- 
sary for  R&D.  On  an  average,  univer- 
sity research  equipment  is  twice  as  old 
as  comparable  equipment  in  industry. 
A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  found  that  20  per- 
cent of  university  scientific  equipment 
is  obsolete  and  no  longer  used.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  could  cost  be- 
tween $30  and  $40  billion  to  replace 
and  renew  higher  education's  physical 
plant.  Industry  can  only  make  up  a 
small  portion  of  the  decline  in  direct 
Federal  support  of  university  R&D  fa- 
cilities. To  make  up  a  1-percent  loss  in 
Federal  support  would  require  about  a 
20-percent  increase  in  support  from  in- 
dustry. 

That  our  competitive  position  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  may  be  due  in  no  small 
part  to  earlier  investments  in  science 
and  technology.  The  United  States  is 
dependent  upon  its  R&D  enterprise. 
Research  and  development  efforts 
have  fueled  the  economy,  and  our 
entire  society  has  benefited  from  the 
fruits  of  these  efforts,  which  include, 
of  course,  college  and  university  R&D. 
Our  industrial  productivity,  security, 
health,  and  general  welfare  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
research  and  development  activities. 
University-conducted  research  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  all  basic  re- 
search and  about  12  percent  of  R&D 
efforts. 

The  problem  of  outdated  research 
and  laboratory  facilities  is  exacerbated 
by  the  ever-increasing  pace  of  the 
technological  revolution.  Each  new  ex- 
periment seems  to  require  more  so- 
phisticated equipment  and  more  com- 


plex techniques.  Research  and  labora- 
tory facilities  are  important  not  only 
because  they  are  the  training  ground 
for  our  scientists  and  engineers  of  the 
future.  They  are  also  crucial  to  the 
role  played  by  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  development 
of  new  processes,  new  products,  and 
new  discoveries  that  could  form  the 
basis  of  new  industries.  A  key  chal- 
lenge facing  our  Nation  in  the  future 
will  be  improvement  of  the  mecha- 
nisms for  transforming  basic  research 
into  the  first  stage  of  product  develop- 
ment—to enhance  collaborative  efforts 
between  business,  higher  education, 
and  government  that  will  facilitate 
transfers  from  the  drawing  board  to 
the  factory.  We  cannot  expect  colleges 
and  universities  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge with  womout  tools. 

In  my  view,  the  best  defense  against 
the  trade  deficit  is  a  good  offense.  Any 
attempt  to  solve  our  trade  problem 
should  take  a  long-range  view.  We 
need  to  look  beyond  free  trade,  fair 
trade,  and  protectionism.  Our  strategy 
should  embrace  education  and  train- 
ing programs  to  make  our  workers  and 
our  industries  more  productive  and 
competitive.  Paying  heed  to  the  role  of 
science  and  technology  in  our  Nation's 
future,  we  should  look  for  ways  to 
assure  that  our  future  work  force  has 
the  knowledge  and  the  skills  to  keep 
America  at  the  forefront  of  new  devel- 
opments in  the  fields  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  engineering.  Our  strategy 
should  also  encompass  an  effort  to 
assure  that  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  the  resources— both  human 
and  physical— to  play  a  leading  world 
role  in  developments  in  science  and 
technology.  In  short,  it  should  include 
a  strong  effort  to  make  ourselves  com- 
petitive and  productive  not  only  this 
year  but  in  the  decades  to  come. 

In  order  to  address  these  critical 
issues  that  I  have  outlined,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  V  of  the 
trade  bill.  There  was  an  error  in  my 
amendment  as  printed  in  the  May  15 
Record.  A  corrected  version  of  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  of  today's  proceedings,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  tomorrow 
to  offer  the  corrected  amendment  in 
lieu  of  the  amendment  as  printed  in 
the  May  15  Record. 

My  amendment  includes  a  program 
of  matching  grants  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  revitalization  of  college  re- 
search and  laboratory  facilities.  As  I 
indicated  above,  I  think  restoration  of 
our  R&D  capability  is  of  paramount 
importance  if  we  are  to  stay  at  the 
forefront  of  developments  in  science, 
technology,  and  engineering. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  a 
more  realistic  figure  for  worker  read- 
justment and  placement  committees, 
based  on  the  successful  experience 
with  such  committees  in  Canada. 

Finally,  the  amendment  calls  fo»-  two 
demonstration  or  pilot  programs  to  de- 


termine how  farmers  and  farm  com- 
munities can  best  be  served  by  job  re- 
training services,  and  to  determine 
whether  techniques  such  as  job  shar- 
ing or  reduced  work  hours  could  be 
used  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of 
mass  layoffs. 

It  is.  believed,  essential  that  any 
effort  to  resolve  our  trade  problem  en- 
compass education  and  training  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  a  strong  effort  to  re- 
vitalize our  R&D  capacity.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Brock— a  former  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  and  no  stranger 
to  the  trade  problem— has  said: 

There  are  just  a  few  basic  ingredients  in 
our  ability  to  compete.  The  first  and  most 
important  is  people  *  *  *  .  As  a  nation,  we 
have  the  most  productive  people  in  the 
world.  They  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
work— all  they  need  are  the  tools.  And  that 
means  building  an  educational  system  that 
prepares  us  for  the  world  of  work,  whatever 
field  that  may  be,  it  means  Investment  in 
new  plants  and  equipment,  it  means  invest- 
ment in  retraining  and  lifetime  skills. 

Education  and  training  programs 
will  help  assure  that  we  not  only 
regain  our  place  as  a  leader  in  world 
trade,  but  that  we  retain  that  position 
for  years  to  come.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  a  critical  and  fundamental 
part  of  any  trade  bill  we  consider. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  4800  Oftered  by  Mr. 
Jeffords 

Page  327.  line  16  strike  out  "$500,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$480,000,000". 

Page  341,  line  6  strike  out  "$500,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$470,000,000". 

Page  340,  after  line  25  Insert  the  following 
new  chapter: 

Chapter  4— College  Research  Facilities 

SEC.  545.  replacement  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
COLLEGE  research  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic research  programs  through  capital  in- 
vestments in  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

(b)  Program  Establishment.— To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion shall,  from  the  sums  available  under 
subsection  <g)  to  carry  out  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year,  establish  and  carry  out  a 
new  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  that  will  provide  assistance 
for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of 
such  institutions'  obsolete  laboratories  and 
other  research  facilities. 

(c)  Competitive  Grants;  Regulations.— 
The  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
projects  which  involve  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  specific  research  facilities 
at  universities  and  colleges.  Funds  shall  be 
awarded  in  response  to  specific  proposals 
submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  Funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  The  funds  so  awarded  to  any  uni- 
versity or  college  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placement or  modernization  Involved  (with 
the  funds  required  to  meet  the  remainder  of 
such  cost  being  provided  by  the  institution 


involved  or  from  other  non-Federal  public 
or  private  sources). 

(d)  Criteria  for  Award.— Criteria  for  the 
award  of  funds  to  any  institution  for  a 
project  under  a  university  research  labora- 
tory modernization  program  shall  include— 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing to  be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties involved: 

(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 
needs  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (f);  and 

(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will 
make  toward  meeting  national,  regional, 
and  State  research  and  related  training 
needs. 

(e)  Eqjauzatiom  of  Federal  Funds.— At 
least  15  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  awards  to  universities  and 
colleges  that  received  less  than  $10,000,000 
in  total  Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  (including  obligations  for  the 
university  research  laboratory  moderniza- 
tion program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  Consultation.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  conducting  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  consult  with— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(2)  the  E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  and 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (in 
addition  to  sums  authorized  by  section  511) 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Page  350.  after  line  26.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsections  {u:cordingly): 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  individ- 
uals, including  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  shall  be  available  on  a 
regional  basis  to  provide  planning,  oper- 
ational, and  technical  assistance  to  labor- 
management  committees  described  In  sub- 
section (b). 

Page  356.  line  13,  insert  before  the  close 
quotation  marks  the  following:  "Such  report 
shall  also  Include  an  analysis  of  alternative 
methods  for  reducing  the  adverse  effects  of 
displacements  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  not 
only  on  the  individual  farmer  or  rancher, 
but  on  the  surrounding  community.". 

Page  357.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Additional  Studies.— The  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  shall 
conduct  research  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle.  Such  research  shall  include 
examination  of— 

(1)  the  role  of  the  employment  services  in 
implementing  programs  to  enhance  services 
provided  under  this  subtitle,  and 

(2)  alternative  techniques  for  managing 
production  cutbacks  without  permanently 
reducing  workforces. 

A  report  on  the  research  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley], 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  3  of  title  V  of 
H.R.  4800,  authored  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Atkins,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
provide  grant  assistance  to  a  nonprofit 
State  corporation  to  design,  develop 
and  construct,  a  model,  regional  edu- 
cational telecommunications  network 
and  technology  resource  centers. 

A  plan  for  a  national  educational 
telecommunications  demonstration 
program  has  been  developed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Corporation  for  Educa- 
tional Telecommunications  [MCETl. 
MCET  is  a  nonprofit  State  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional telecommunications  network. 
MCET  has  designed  a  state-of-the-art 
satellite  based  network  which  has  the 
capacity  to  link  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, libraries,  medical  facilities,  and 
worksites  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  New  England. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  New  England 
region  has  vastly  different  educational 
and  economic  needs.  Several  universi- 
ties in  the  region  have  already  been 
working  with  educational  telecom- 
munications on  a  limited  scale  and  are 
eager  to  expand  programming  services 
through  a  comprehensive  regional  net- 
work. A  number  of  private  sector  cor- 
porations have  also  expressed  strong 
interest  In  receiving  worker  training 
programs  over  an  educational  telecom- 
munications network  such  as  MCET. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  educational  quality  are 
needed  if  American  industry  and  work- 
ers are  to  regain  their  competitiveness 
in  the  world  economy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Educational  and 
Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  if  he 
agrees  that  the  use  of  educational  tele- 
communications can  help  move  our 
Nation  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  advances  in  educational  tele- 
communications can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  improving  math,  science, 
foreign  language,  and  other  instruc- 
tion in  our  Nation's  schools. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  sev- 
eral universities  have  existing  educa- 
tional telecommunications  networlis 
serving  students  and  workers  in  their 
general  vicinities.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  these  and  other  similar  programs 
around  the  country  that  a  national 
demonstration  of  a  large-scale  network 
be  conducted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  training  of  displaced 
workers  and  improvements  in  math 
and  science  education  are  among  the 


primary  goals  of  title  V  of  H.R.  4800, 
the  Education  and  Training  for  Ameri- 
can Competitiveness  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  be- 
lieves that  educational  telecommunica- 
tions can  help  achieve  these  goals  by 
working  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  our  edu- 
cational system  which  have  resulted  in 
the  educational  and  industrial  com- 
petitiveness crisis  we  now  face. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee 
accepted  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  national  demonstration  network.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  you. 
Mr.  MoAKLry.  for  your  strong  support 
for  this  project  and  the  overriding 
need  to  Improve  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional quality  and  Industrial  competi- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  remarks  and  his  support  of  a  na- 
tional demonstration  of  a  model,  re- 
gional educational  telecommunications 
network.  I  also  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]  for  his  leadership  on  this  Im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rboula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Hopefully  it  will  be 
improved  in  the  other  body.  It  does  re- 
quire that  the  President  take  action  if 
there  is  evidence  of  unfair  trading 
practices,  and  that  has  been  a  long- 
time concern  of  many  of  us.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  options  available  to  the 
President,  and  it  does  have  a  safety 
valve.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
emphasize  that  the  section  301  manda- 
tory action  is  waived  If  the  President 
determines  such  action  is  not  in  the 
national  economic  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  important  feature  Is  that  It 
does  provide  a  private  cause  of  action 
for  dumping.  It  gives  those  who  are 
being  unfairly  hurt  by  dumping  some 
recourse. 

I  sun  disappointed  that  the  bill  did 
not  address  the  problem  of  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  In  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  dumping.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  our  present  laws  provide 
protection  to  our  domestic  industries 
against  dumping  practices. 

When  it  is  calculated  that  dumping 
occurs,  remedies  and  penalties  are  in- 
voked to  restore  the  loss  to  our  domes- 
tic producers. 

A  critical  factor,  therefore,  becomes 
the  calculation  of  dumping  margins. 
Presently,  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment treats  foreign  importer  sales  to 
U.8.  subsidiaries  differently  troa  «n1es 
to  unrelated  parties.  The  result  is  that 
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it  is  easier  for  forei^  importers  to 
dump  when  they  sell  to  a  subsidiary 
purchaser. 

This  is  because  the  Commerce  De- 
partment does  not  deduct  a  reasonable 
profit  during  its  dumping  calculations 
when  the  sale  is  to  a  related  party. 
This  has  the  effect  of  inflating  the  ex- 
porter's sales  price  by  the  amount  of 
such  phoney  profit  and  reduces  the 
possible  dumping  margin  by  that 
amount. 

In  essence,  what  happens  is  that  a 
foreign  importer  makes  a  product  for 
$10,  sells  it  to  a  U.S.  subsidiary  for  $9, 
but  tacks  on  a  phony  profit  of  $3  for 
purposes  of  the  dumping  calculation. 
Our  Commerce  Department  then  con- 
siders the  sales  price  to  be  $12  instead 
of  $9,  and,  instead  of  dumping,  this 
sale  is  considered  lawful.  In  reality,  it 
is  a  sham. 

Every  other  nation  implementing  an 
antidumping  law  or  regulation  follows 
the  practice  of  deducting  a  reasonable 
profit  from  related  party  prices.  Our 
Commerce  Department  maintains 
that,  while  this  is  the  case,  their 
method  of  calculation  is  correct,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  hurts  American 
industries. 

I  submit  that  we  gain  few  points  in 
world  trade  by  standing  on  the  right- 
eousness of  our  actions  while  watching 
our  trading  partners  calculate  dump- 
ing in  a  way  that  more  appropriately 
protects  their  domestic  industries. 

The  object  of  any  trade  legislation 
should  be  to  inject  fairness  into  the 
system.  By  amending  our  dumping  cal- 
culation method  to  conform  to  that  of 
our  trading  partners,  we  can  make  a 
more  level  playing  field  for  American 
workers. 

I  proposed  this  change  as  an  amend- 
ment when  this  bill  was  in  committee. 
I  speak  today  to  establish  a  legislative 
record  about  this  issue,  it  is  my  intent 
to  proceed  with  this  matter  as  this  leg- 
islation is  considered  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 

1  ascertain  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has 
3V^  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  has 

2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  particularly  the 
important  education  and  training  com- 
ponent of  this  legislation.  America 
cannot  regain  its  status  as  the  world's 
leading  and  most  aggressive  trader 
unless  we  have  appropriate  education 
and  training  and  retraining  of  the 
American  work  force,  and  that  in- 
cludes those  people  who  are,  of  course. 


not  yet  in  the  work  force  but  in  their 
younger  years. 

The  bill  authorizes,  as  my  colleagues 
Icnow,  two  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  One  is  to 
provide  efforts  on  an  industrywide 
basis  to  workers  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  trade,  and  the  other  is  to 
provide  individual  education  and  re- 
training to  workers  whose  jobs  are  at 
risk. 
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The  bill  also,  by  the  way,  authorized 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  computer  State  job  bank  systems  to 
increase  job-matching  efficiency  and 
that  is  very  important. 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  program  in  which  State  edu- 
cation agencies  would  receive  money 
for  literacy  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  education  in  mathematics, 
science  and  the  foreign  languages. 

I  believe  that  is  a  critical  part  of  this 
bill.  America's  standing  in  internation- 
al competition  has  been  significantly 
eroded  by  illiteracy,  including  func- 
tional illiteracy  in  the  work  force  here 
in  the  United  States.  Our  world  neigh- 
bors, our  friends  around  this  globe,  are 
for  the  first  time  in  four  decades  or 
more  seriously  challenging  us  in  both 
the  marketplace  of  goods  and  the  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas.  It  is  the  education 
component  of  this  legislation  that  es- 
tablishes America  once  again  as  the 
leader  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  as  a 
nation  in  the  grand  American  tradi- 
tion, we  must  have  a  fully  literate 
work  force  and  the  authors  of  this  bill 
had  the  wisdom  to  provide  that  com- 
ponent within  this  trade  legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  offer  some  comments  about  the 
education  training  section  and  what  I 
would  feel  would  hopefully  be  the 
need  in  this  bill  to  have  a  provision 
which  would  adequately  fund  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  to  be  competing,  al- 
though there  is  $500  million  set  aside 
in  the  budget  with  other  programs  in 
order  to  fund  this  title. 

I  believe  what  we  should  have  done, 
although  it  would  not  be  ruled  in 
order  by  the  Chair,  would  be  to  take 
and  put  a  small  fee  on  all  the  imports 
that  come  into  this  country  so  that  we 
could  use  the  moneys  which  would 
derive  from  the  problem  to  give  us  a 
solution. 

For  instance,  by  a  0.3  percent  fee  on 
imports  that  come  into  this  country, 
we  could  generate  $1  billion,  or  more 
than  $1  billion,  to  put  and  to  ade- 
quately fund  all  these  programs  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  compete  with 
the  other  priorities  which  are  estab- 
lished in  our  budget  system. 

I  am  afraid  that,  unfortunately,  I 
cannot  offer  that  amendment,  but  I 


would  hope,  as  we  go  into  the  future, 
that  we  will  take  seriously  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  this  title  here  in  order  to 
make  it  work  and  to  give  America  the 
advantages  of  what  we  could  do  with 
adequate  funding  in  this  title. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vekto]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  is  recog- 
nized for  1 V^  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  title  V  of  this  measure 
which  address  the  displacement  of 
workers  and  education  retraining  ben- 
efits and  help  to  address  this  adverse 
impact  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
worker  rights  provisions  in  H.R.  4800 
which  would  amend  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  define  the  denial 
of  certain  basic  internationally  recog- 
nized worker  rights  as  an  unreason- 
able trade  practice.  These  worker 
rights  include  the  right  of  association, 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, the  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory 
labor,  a  minimum  age  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  acceptable  con- 
ditions of  work  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages,  hours  of  work,  and  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  education  and 
labor  committee  for  his  good  work  on 
title  V  and  I  further  want  to  commend 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  including  these 
important  provisions  in  H.R.  4800.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  glaring  and 
indefensible  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  international  trade.  It  is 
fundamentally  unfair  for  American  in- 
dustries and  American  workers  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace 
against  government-owned  and  gov- 
ernment-sponsored industries  which 
fail  to  adhere  to  basic  standards  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  their  workers. 

The  basic  worker  rights  which  are 
defined  in  this  legislation  are  not  new 
ideas  nor  are  they  unusually  contro- 
versial in  most  countries  of  the  world. 
While  certain  particular  standards 
governing  hours,  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, and  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards may  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try, there  is  a  generally  recognized 
international  principal  which  recog- 
nizes that  workers  who  produce  goods 
and  services  should  have  certain  rights 
as  well  as  consumers. 

There  is  a  rich  body  of  law  and 
custom  which  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  worker  rights  in  our  trade  re- 
lations with  other  nations.  The  basic 
rights  identified  in  the  bill  include 
freedom  of  association,  recognized  in 


our  first  amendment  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935 
which  permits  workers  to  Join  a  union 
and  bargain  collectively.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  forced  or  compulsory  labor  is 
contained  in  our  13th  amendment  and 
is  reaffirmed  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
of  1947.  The  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum age  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren was  first  recognized  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  This  law 
also  set  the  first  minimum  wage  and 
hours  law.  Finally,  the  framework  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards was  established  with  the  passage 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  Numerous  court  decisions 
over  the  years  in  our  State  and  Feder- 
al courts  have  reaffirmed  the  vital  im- 
portance of  these  basic  laws  recogniz- 
ing the  rights  of  American  workers. 

But  these  principles  have  been  ap- 
plied outside  of  the  United  States  as 
well  In  the  international  community. 
The  United  States  has  participated  for 
over  many  years  as  an  active  member 
of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion [ILO].  The  ILO  has  adopted  most 
of  these  basic  principles  through  Its 
covenants  with  member  nations.  While 
the  United  States  has  not  adopted 
each  and  every  ILO  covenant,  official 
U.S.  policy  over  the  past  50  years 
through  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  has  been  to  sup- 
port a  generally  progressive  labor 
policy  which  recognizes  fundamental 
worker  rights. 

There  has  been  considerable  misin- 
formation spread  concerning  the 
worker  rights  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Some  have  suggested  that  the 
adoption  of  these  provisions  would 
somehow  impose  U.S.  labor  laws  and 
standards  upon  our  trading  partners. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Even  11  we  wanted  to  do  so,  this 
Congress  lacks  the  authority  to  legis- 
late for  other  sovereign  states.  We  do 
have  the  authority,  however,  within 
the  context  of  our  own  bilateral  and 
multilateral  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  to  attempt  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  live  up  to  the  word  of  the 
agreements  which  they  have  signed 
with  the  ILO  and  to  urge  respect  and 
adherence  to  Internationally  accepted 
labor  principles  and  practices.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  this  is  asking  noth- 
ing more  than  what  the  United  States 
has  been  willing  to  do  and  in  fact  has 
done  over  the  past  50  years. 

H.R.  4800  worker  rights  provisions 
carefully  distinguishes  "unjustifiable" 
trade  practices  from  those  which  are 
"unreasonable."  Unjustifiable  prac- 
tices, such  as  foreign  violations  of  ex- 
isting trade  agreements,  require— with 
certain  limited  exceptions— a  propor- 
tional response  by  the  President.  The 
worker  rights  provisions  of  the  bill  fall 
under  the  category  of  "unreasonable" 
practipes  which  allow  the  President 
discretion  in  the  timing  and  nature  of 
a  response.  These  provisions  do  not  tie 


the  President's  hands  nor  do  they  re- 
quire any  unreasonable  action.  They 
simply  attempt  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  some  authority  to  address 
the  Issue  of  basic  worker  rights  In  the 
context  of  our  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations.  Our  trading  partners 
who  are  members  of  the  ILO  and  who 
profess  support  for  Internationally 
recognized  worker  rights  should  not  be 
offended  when  this  issue  is  raised,  as  It 
should  be,  In  our  trade  negotiations 
with  them. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter 
of  trade  policy,  I  believe  that  the 
worker  rights  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  necessary  to  further  the  do- 
mestic economic  development  of  our 
trading  partners  and  to  strengthen  our 
trade  relations.  International  trade 
should  not  only  benefit  those  who  con- 
sume goods  but  should  benefit  those 
who  produce  those  goods  as  well. 
Strong  support  for  international 
worker  rights  Is  in  our  national  Inter- 
est to  be  sure,  but  It  is  also  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  trading  partners.  Improv- 
ing the  living  standards  of  workers 
around  the  world  through  support  for 
International  standards  will  Inevitably 
create  strong  new  markets  for  our 
trading  partners'  domestic  Industries 
as  well  as  our  own  American  industries 
If  they  have  reasonable  access  to  those 
markets. 

Both  title  V  retraining  provisions 
and  these  worker  rights  provisions  are 
a  major  Improvement  over  the  existing 
policy  path  that  we  are  following.  U.S. 
policy  would  treat  with  logic  the  work- 
ers displaced  and  educate  and  train 
and  bring  them  back  into  the  main- 
stream, the  world  of  work  with  en- 
hanced education  facilities  and  infra- 
structure emd  the  limits  on  the  Impact 
of  unjust  treatment— worker  rights, 
indeed  exploitation  of  workers  in  our 
trading  partners  economies. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  these  Important  re- 
training and  worker  rights  provisions 
in  H.R.  4800. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  having  expired,  general  debate 
shall  now  continue  for  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Madigan]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  de- 
bates national  trade  policy,  as  we  are 
doing  today,  one  of  the  key  elements 
in  that  discussion  must  be  agricultural 


trade  policy.  That  U  true  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  agricultural  exports  are  crucial 
to  the  financial  stability  and  future 
prosperity  of  our  agricultural  and  food 
economy. 

And  second,  for  many  years,  agricul- 
tural trade  has  been  one  of  the  few 
areas  In  which  the  United  States  has 
had  a  positive  balance  of  trade.  The 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  crops  we  sell 
abroad,  In  other  words,  help  pay  for 
many  of  the  foreign  products  we 
Import. 

In  both  of  those  areas,  we  have  prob- 
lems  that  must  be  addressed. 

As  the  House  knows,  the  Nation's 
farm  economy  Is  In  trouble,  and  one 
major  cause  of  that  trouble  is  the  fact 
that  agricultural  exports  have  de- 
clined sharply  during  the  1980'8.  Ex- 
ports have  fallen  from  a  record  of 
$43.8  billion  in  fiscal  1981  to  an  esti- 
mated $28  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  represents  a  decline  of 
more  than  36  percent  in  that  area. 

As  far  as  the  balance  of  trade  Is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  also  cause  for  concern. 
In  the  1981  fiscal  year,  our  agricultur- 
al exports  ran  ahead  of  agricultural 
imports  by  $26.6  billion.  In  fiscal  1986. 
however,  the  favorable  balance  of  agri- 
cultural trade  will  be  down  to  only 
about  $7  billion— a  decline  since  1981 
of  nearly  74  percent. 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ad-  tsed  the  issues  related 
to  agrlcultu  .d  I  would  advise  my 
colleagues  tl  <ome  of  the  areas  that 
we  adopted  amendments  and  submit- 
ted for  incorporation  into  this  vehicle 
were  either  deleted  because  of  jurisdic- 
tional conflict  with  other  committees, 
or  were  adopted  by  the  other  commit- 
tees, specifically  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  their  section  of 
this  omnibus  trade  bill. 

What  we  have  then  that  provides  In- 
centive, assistance  and  some  degree  of 
hope  to  our  agricultural  sector  is 
giving  more  or  additional  tools,  the 
basic  tools  that  agriculture  needed  for 
competing  In  the  world  economy.  I 
think,  were  well  provided  in  the  Farm 
Act  of  1985.  These  are.  then,  addition- 
al tools  that  we  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  various  agencies  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  areas  of  concern  re- 
lated to  agricultural  trade,  world 
trade,  beyond  the  domestic  utilization 
of  the  products  that  our  farmers 
produce. 

The  decline  in  our  agricultural  trade 
balance  Is  bad  news  for  our  entire 
economy.  When  we  lose  exports,  farm- 
ers lose  Income,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  people  who  suffer.  Declining  ex- 
ports mean  that  surpluses  go  up  and 
farmers  are  forced  to  reduce  acreage— 
and  that  affects  the  whole  wide  range 
of  Industries  that  produce  farm  sup- 
plies and  handle  farm  commodities. 
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Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example.  In 
the  1981  crop  year,  farmers  used 
nearly  288  million  acres  for  wheat, 
com,  sorghum,  barley,  soybeans,  rice, 
and  cotton.  In  the  current  year,  under 
programs  which  we  are  using  to  cope 
with  heavy  surpluses,  the  acreage  for 
those  crops  will  be  limited  to  only 
about  266  million  acres.  Our  farm 
economy  and  our  national  economy 
would  be  much  better  off  if  farmers 
and  the  agribusiness  industries  had 
those  idled  acres  back  in  production  at 
prices  that  produced  a  fair  return  for 
the  growers. 

We  do  not  have  a  precise  estimate  of 
just  how  much  net  income  American 
farmers  have  lost  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  exports.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
USDA  estimates  of  export  sales  in 
recent  years,  you  will  find  some  un- 
comportable  numbers.  Just  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  export  sales  in 
recent  years  had  remained  at  the 
fiscal  1981  level  of  $43.8  billion.  In  the 
6  years  ending  in  fiscal  1986,  that 
would  have  brought  nearly  $263  bil- 
lion from  foreign  buyers  of  our  farm 
products.  The  actual  amoimt  we  got  in 
that  period  was  just  under  $215  bil- 
lion. And  that  means  the  American 
farm  economy,  over  the  past  6  years, 
has  lost  a  cumulative  total  of  nearly 
$48  billion  in  export  sales. 

This  problem  is  not  new.  The  export 
depression  was  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors we  considered  in  the  House  when 
we  wrote  the  omnibus  farm  bill  last 
year.  That  bill,  as  my  colleagues  recall, 
included  a  number  of  major  new  pro- 
gram and  policy  steps  designed  to  help 
make  us  more  competitive  in  world  ag- 
ricultural markets. 

Now,  as  part  of  H.R.  4800,  the  gener- 
al trade  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
today,  we  have  provisions  which  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  go  further  in 
dealing  with  agricultural  trade  issues. 
Title  VI  of  the  bill  includes  several 
proposals  designed  to  make  the  pro- 
grams adopted  in  1985  work  more  ef- 
fectively. In  addition,  we  have  includ- 
ed proposals  that  can  make  the  Agri- 
culture Department  a  tougher,  bette^ 
coordinated  and  more  active  agency 
for  moving  American  products  into 
world  markets.  Also,  we  have  added 
several  features  designed  to  make  sure 
that  American  growers  get  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  with  imports  in  our 
own  domestic  market.  And  finally,  we 
have  brought  you  amendments  which 
put  Congress  on  record  against  the 
European  Community's  recent  steps  to 
restrict  American  trade  and  which 
urge  the  President  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  foreign  discrimination 
against  American  beef  and  citrus  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  include  in  these 
remarks  a  brief  summary  of  the  items 
included  in  title  VI  of  the  bill.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  want  to  reempha- 
size  the  importance  of  trade  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  remind  the  House  again 


how  much  damage  is  done  when  we 
lose  agricultural  exports. 

I  will  not  go  over  the  dismal  figiires 
on  farm  income  and  the  number  of 
farmers  who  have  suffered  so  much  in 
this  worst  agricultural  depression 
since  the  1930's.  But  in  addition  to  the 
record  of  suffering  on  the  farm,  there 
is  a  record  of  economic  distress  that  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  problem  on  the 
farm.  I  want  the  House  to  hear  the 
following  brief  extract  from  a  March 
1985  report  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Export  Policy: 

Capacity  utilization  in  the  pesticides  man- 
ufacturing and  potash  industries  has  fallen 
by  33  percent  and  22  percent  since  1980. 
Soybean  crushing  plants  are  operating  at  64 
percent  of  capacity  and  grain  trading  firms 
at  50  percent.  1,200,000  less  bushels  of  basic 
commodities  were  loaded  on  barges  on  a 
weekly  basis  in  1984-85  than  in  1980-82. 
Two  thousand  less  railcars  carried  commod- 
ities on  a  weekly  basis  in  1984-85  than  in 
1980-81.  The  story  is  equally  serious  for 
other  industries.  Although  other  sectors  of 
the  general  economy  are  experiencing 
growth,  there  has  been  no  economic  recov- 
ery in  tJ.S.  agriculture. 

That  report  is  now  a  little  more  than 
a  year  old.  But  the  basic  problem  it 
presents  has  not  changed  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are 
some  who  say  that  we  should  not  use 
programs  which  promote  exports  by 
programs  such  as  the  Export  Bonus 
Program  or  the  export  credits  we  ap- 
proved last  year.  I  agree  that  in  a  ideal 
world,  where  all  nations  use  fair  trad- 
ing policies,  it  would  be  better  to  do 
without  such  programs.  But  we  do  not 
live  in  a  perfect  world.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  today  little  really  free  trade  in 
agriculture.  Governments  all  over  the 
world  use  programs  designed  to  pro- 
tect farmers  for  a  variety  of  reasons— 
sometimes  to  help  assure  domestic 
food  supplies,  and  sometimes  to  give 
their  farmers  an  advantage  in  world 
markets. 

Our  country  has  made  repeated  ef- 
forts over  the  years  to  improve  the 
world  trade  climate  and  to  eliminate 
unfair  subsidies  and  trade  barriers.  I 
believe  Congress  and  our  farmers 
favor  these  efforts  and  want  them  to 
continue  and  to  succeed.  But  until 
they  do  succeed,  we  cannot  leave 
American  farmers  standing  alone  to 
compete  against  the  treasuries  of  for- 
eign governments. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  need  to 
take  every  chance  we  get  to  improve 
our  policies,  programs  and  machinery 
for  promoting  agricultural  exports  and 
for  moving  toward  fair  trade  condi- 
tions in  both  export  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. Here  now  is  a  summary  of  the 
steps  in  that  direction  taken  by  title 
VI  of  H.R.  4800. 

SUBTITLE  A 

This  subtitle  deals  with  several  prob- 
lems that  have  hampered  the  develop- 
ment of  responsive  Federal  programs, 
including  the  fact  that  it  has  been  dif- 


ficult to  coordinate  development  of  ef- 
fective agricultural  trade  policy  when 
so  many  Government  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  the  process.  To  improve  this 
situation,  H.R.  4800  gives  the  Agricul- 
ture Department— subject  to  the  over- 
all trade  policy  leadership  role  played 
by  the  U.S.  trade  representative— pri- 
mary responsibility  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  all  matters  concerning 
agricultural  trade  and  agricultural 
trade  policy.  Also,  the  subtitle  will 
substantially  reform  the  trade  policy 
apparatus  inside  USDA  by  steps  in- 
cluding creation  of  the  post  of  Under- 
secretary for  Trade  and  International 
Affairs.  Other  significant  provisions  of 
the  subtitle  will: 

Create  a  mechanism  for  continuous 
monitoring  of  unfair  agricultural  trade 
practices  by  other  countries. 

Create  an  office  to  help  American 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  dam- 
aged by  unfair  agricultural  trade  prac- 
tices prepare  cases  for  submission  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
and  other  bodies. 

Require  the  President  to  develop 
and  submit  an  annual  long-term  agri- 
cultural trade  strategy  plan. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  surplus  Government- 
owned  conunodities  available  for  coop- 
erator  projects  overseas  to  expand  ag- 
ricultural markets. 

Strengthen  a  provision  requiring 
that  priority  in  operating  the  Export 
Enhancement  Program— using  surplus 
commodities  as  export  bonus  pay- 
ments—be given  to  traditional  foreign 
customers  who  continue  and  expand 
their  purchases. 

Encourage  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  implement  the  agricultural 
commodity  barter  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  1985  farm  bill. 

SUBTITLE  B 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  in  which 
unfair  trade  or  subsidy  practices  of 
other  nations  have  damaged  domestic 
markets  for  American  farmers.  The 
subtitle,  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
wiU: 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  collect  hard  information  on  the 
value  and  quantity  of  imported  raw 
and  processed  agricultural  products 
and  compare  these  estimates  to  domes- 
tic production  and  consumption. 

Require  the  ITC.  when  investigating 
"material  interference"  cases  involving 
tobacco  imports  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to 
take  into  account  the  assessments  paid 
by  American  farmers  to  cover  costs  of 
the  Tobacco  Support  Program. 

Express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  impose  import 
fees  and  duties  against  the  products  of 
countries  that  discriminate  against 
American  citrus  and  beef  in  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 


Require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
studies  to:  First,  determine  whether 
imports  of  honey  interfere  with  or 
render  ineffective  the  Federal  Honey 
Support  Program;  and  second,  wheth- 
er imports  of  roses  are  adversely  af- 
fecting domestic  products. 

SUBTITLE  C 

This  subtitle  includes  provisions  ad- 
dressing several  other  trade-related 
problems.  It  will: 

Deny  benefits  of  the  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Program  to  dairies  owned 
by  foreign  entities  and  financed  by  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds— applies  only 
to  dairies  that  begin  operations  after 
May  6,  1986. 

Prohibit  the  addition  of  dockage  or 
foreign  material  to  U.S.  export  grain. 

Express  the  sense  of  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  trade  restrictions  that 
the  European  Community  has  applied 
to  American  Agricultural  products  as  a 
result  of  the  addition  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  the  European  Community. 
The  provision  states  that  if  satisfac- 
tory compensation  is  not  obtained,  re- 
taliatory steps  such  as  those  an- 
nounced by  the  President  should  be 
taken. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  provisions 
directly  affecting  agriculture  are 
found  in  titles  I  and  VIII  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  in  title  III  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  were  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  at  business  meetings 
held  on  May  6  and  May  8,  1986.  At 
those  meetings,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  number  of  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  agricultural  trade  situation, 
and  advised  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  its  decisions. 

Also,  following  the  business  meet- 
ings, my  staff  worked  with  other 
House  staff  to  include  proposals  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  the  omnibus  trade  package 
then  being  put  together  for  introduc- 
tion on  May  9.  For  the  most  part,  the 
committee  proposals  were  included  in 
the  trade  bill  and  are  before  the  House 
today,  as  title  VI  of  H.R.  4800.  Several 
committee  proposals  were  not  included 
in  title  VI  of  H.R.  4800  because  of 
jurisdictional  concerns  or  because  of 
overlap  with  the  provisions  of  other 
titles  of  H.R.  4800. 

I. would  advise  the  Members  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  put  to- 
gether a  committee  print  that  provides 
the  legislative  history  for  title  VI.  The 
committee  print  documents  the  com- 
mittee's work  that  led  to  the  inclusion 
of  title  VI  in  H.R.  4800,  and  analyzes 
and  describes  the  background  for  the 
provisions  in  title  VI. 

I  would  note,  for  the  record,  that  the 
provision  adopted  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  relating  to  ethanol  imports 
was  not  included  in  title  VI  of  H.R. 
4800,  but  was  included  as  section  864. 
Also,  a  provision  approved  by  the  Agri- 


culture Committee  authorizing  in- 
creased use  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture representatives,  such  as  agricul- 
tural attaches  and  agricultural  coun- 
selors, abroad  was  deleted  from  title 
VI  because  a  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  section  314(c)  of  title  III,  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

With  respect  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  provision  relating  to  emer- 
gency action  in  import  relief,  while  it 
was  not  specifically  included  in  H.R. 
4800,  its  intent  and  purpose  are  re- 
flected in  other  provisions  of  H.R. 
4800,  particularly  the  provisions  of 
title  I  providing  for  emergency  relief 
on  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  expedited  action  in  critical 
circumstances,  in  section  201  cases. 

H.R.  4800  does  not  contain  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  proposal  requiring 
reciprocal  action  when  another  coun- 
try is  using  unfair  trade  practices  in 
competition  with  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  determined  to  be  in  sur- 
plus supply.  Hc'vever,  I  would  note 
that  title  I  of  H.R.  4800  does  contain  a 
number  of  provisions  toughening  the 
U.S.  response  in  section  301  unfair 
trade  cases.  For  example,  the  bill  will 
require  the  U.S.  trade  representative 
to  initiate  a  section  301  investigation 
into  the  acts  of  a  foreign  country  that 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
U.S.  exports  and  is  a  likely  violation  of 
U.S.  rights. 

With  respect  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  provisions  relating  to 
unfair  competition  reports,  not  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  4800,  I  would  note  that 
other  provisions  of  title  VI  establish  a 
trade  victim's  assistance  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
designated  to  have  primary  responsi- 
bility, within  the  executive  branch,  for 
agricultural  trade  matters.  Also,  title 
VI  retains  the  provision  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  proposal  on  assistance 
to  victims  of  unfair  trade  practices  re- 
quiring other  agencies  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  on  actions  that  could  be 
initiated  to  counter  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  adversely  affect  U.S.  agricul-, 
ture. 

I  would  note  that  the  title  VI  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  use,  by  cooperator 
groups,  of  PIK  commodities  abroad  is 
the  language  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  originally  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  title  III,  rather 
than  the  language  included  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  proposal. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  H.R.  4800 
does  not  include  several  proposals 
adopted  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, as  follows:  First,  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences:  second,  the  pro- 
posals relating  to  limiting  Canadian 
beef  imports  and  amending  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1979  to  include  lamb, 
liver  cattle,  and  pork;  and  third,  the 
sense  of  Congress  proposal  relating  to 


the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  we 
add  some  of  the  tools  necessary,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  submit  to  the  mem- 
bers that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture diligently,  conscientiously  and,  I 
think,  effectively  dealt  with  the  issue 
in  our  committee  in  a  nonpartisan 
way,  as  we  always  have  within  our 
committee,  looking  toward  the  end 
result  of  enhancing  the  ability  of  our 
agricultural  sector,  of  our  producers, 
to  compete  in  a  world  market  on  a 
fair,  equitable,  level  playing  field. 

D  1640 

Beyond  that,  we  leave  it  to  our  inge- 
nuity, our  productivity,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  product  to  compete  with  the 
other  countries;  but  we  can  and  we 
should  and  we  must  level  the  playing 
field  by  whatever  equitable  means  we 
can  utilize  in  order  to  give  our  produc- 
ers not  the  edge,  but  the  ability  to 
compete  equally  with  other  producers 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  ChairmEui,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
his  efforts  to  properly  address  the  dif- 
ficulties that  American  farmers  face  in 
agricultural  trade.  Through  all  of  last 
year,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
worked  in  a  bipartisan  manner  to 
remedy  many  of  these  difficulties  in 
the  1985  farm  bill.  Now,  before  those 
remedies  have  even  been  fully  imple- 
mented, we  are  presented  with  this  so- 
called  Trade  Reform  Act  that  politi- 
cizes our  formerly  bipartisan  trade 
policy  and  singles  out  the  American 
farmer  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  mis- 
guided and  highly  political  bill. 

This  year  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee was  awaiting  the  recommendations 
of  the  congresslonally  created  agricul- 
ture export  commission  that  has  been 
working  for  18  months  to  identify 
areas  of  needed  reform.  The  commit- 
tee intended  to  develop  comprehensive 
agricultural  trade  legislation  later  this 
year. 

Suddenly,  the  orderly  work  of  the 
committee  was  disrupted  by  a  demand 
from  the  majority  leadership  to  imme- 
diately submit  agricultural  sections  for 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  It 
was  also  made  clear  that  this  omnibus 
trade  bill  would  be  the  only  trade  vehi- 
cle for  the  rest  of  this  Congress.  As  a 
result,  the  Agriculture  Committee  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  plans  for  a  care- 
fully considered  agricultural  trade  bill 
this  year  and  hurriedly  throw  together 
a  jimible  of  ideas  with  almost  no 
debate  and  without  being  able  to  con- 
sider the  final  report  of  the  agricul- 
ture export  commission.  While  most  of 
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the  ideas  contained  in  title  VI  of  H.R. 
4800  are  acceptable,  we  don't  have  any 
idea  what  important  proposals  for  en- 
hancing farm  exports  we  have  missed 
in  pursuit  of  this  omnibus  bill. 

The  real  danger  for  American  farm- 
ers in  H.R.  4800  lies  beyond  the  agri- 
cultural title.  In  a  shortsighted  effort 
to  placate  every  political  segment  of 
the  population  involved  in  trade,  the 
majority  has  stirred  up  a  witch's  brew 
of  protectionism  that  is  certain  to 
ignite  a  trade  war.  And  the  first  victim 
of  that  trade  war  is  going  to  be  the 
American  farmer.  Already  scrambling 
to  retain  his  share  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  a  world  glutted  with  excess 
food  exports,  the  American  farmer 
will  be  forced  to  stand  by  helplessly  as 
his  best  markets  are  destroyed  by  the 
trade  war  brought  on  by  the  major- 
ity's "trade  reform." 

It  may  be  politically  satisfying  for 
some  domestic  constituencies  to  create 
arbitrary,  automatic  retaliation  stand- 
ards to  be  used  against  our  competi- 
tors or  to  set  ourselves  up  as  self-ap- 
pointed referees  of  other  countries' 
labor  policies,  but  such  acts  will  spell 
the  end  of  American  farm  exports. 
The  countries  targeted  by  the  major- 
ity's bill  are  the  American  farmer's 
best  overseas  customers.  The  majority 
may  be  able  to  score  political  points 
with  this  bill,  but  they  are  going  to 
drive  American  farmers  off  the  land. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  been  battered  in  the 
competition  for  export  markets  in 
recent  years.  He  has  borne  the  burden 
of  embargoes,  world  recession  and  an 
overvalued  dollar.  Through  a  series  of 
channels  progress  has  been  made  to 
revitalize  our  farm  export  trade.  In 
the  farm  bill  Congress  put  into  place 
new  policies  and  programs  that  are 
setting  the  stage  for  new  growth  in 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  The  adminis- 
tration is  implementing  those  pro- 
grams and  taking  action  to  fight 
unfair  trade  practices  where  they 
exist.  The  world  trading  community  is 
about  to  enter  into  a  new  round  of 
trade  talks  that  may  finally  resolve 
many  of  the  r  ajor  disputes  in  agricul- 
tural trade.  Just  as  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  accomplishing  something 
positive  for  the  farmer,  the  majority's 
bill  would  destroy  all  that  effort. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural  and 
farming  areas  should  carefully  weigh 
the  impact  of  H.R.  4800  on  the  farms 
and  small  towns  of  our  districts  before 
supporting  this  bill.  Instead  of  creat- 
ing a  tool  to  repair  the  problems  in 
American  trade  policy,  the  majority 
has  fashioned  a  loaded  gun  pointed  di- 
rectly at  the  head  of  the  American 
farmer.  Those  who  care  about  the  fate 
of  the  farmer  must  join  me  in  oppos- 
ing this  ominous  trade  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment with  the  bill  we  -are  now 
considering.  I  have  read  many  times 
the  comments  of  some  Members  of 
this  House  that  the  trade  bill  before 
us  is  proexport,  not  antiimport.  I  only 
wish  it  were  so. 

Agriculture  was  tired  of  taking  a 
back  seat  in  trade  negotiations.  It  has 
tired  of  suffering  the  backlash  from 
protectionist  moves  designed  to  delay 
the  inevitable  transition  of  noncom- 
petitive industries. 

We  are  now  discussing  the  agricul- 
tural trade  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  my 
colleagues  want  to  see  some  proexport 
language  I  commend  these  sections  to 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  laudable 
goals  are  completely  buried  in  the 
overall  mean  spirited,  protectionist 
tone  of  this  bill.  This  bill  does  not  just 
close  the  door  on  some  of  this  coun- 
try's most  valued  agricultural  custom- 
ers, it  slams  it  in  their  face,  and  locks 
our  farm  economy  out  in  the  cold. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  U.S.  interna- 
tional trade  is  waterbome  according  to 
the  National  Association  of  Steve- 
dores. If  you  have  any  doubts  that  this 
bill  will  result  in  less,  not  more  trade, 
you  need  only  to  look  to  the  Steve- 
dores' opposition  to  it. 

A  trade  deficit  of  $148.5  billion  is  un- 
acceptable, but  our  Nation,  farmers 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
Congress'  frustration  with  trade  law 
enforcement. 

The  bill  uses  the  meat  ax  rather 
than  the  scalpel  in  attempting  to 
remedy  problems  in  U.S.  trade  laws. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent act  by  whatever  means  to  cut 
United  States  trade  deficits  with 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  West  Germany  by 
10  percent  each  year.  Those  three 
countries  accounted  for  32  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  exports  in  1985.  The  U.S. 
agricultural  trade  surplus  would  have 
disappeared  if  those  countries  had 
turned  to  other  suppliers  last  year; 
$9.3  billion  in  lost  sales. 

You  can  be  sure  that  those  nations 
would  turn  to  other  markets.  I  am 
sure  you  all  remember  the  disastrous 
consequences  when  the  Chinese  can- 
celled $500  million  in  United  States 
wheat  purchases  when  we  restricted 
$37  million  in  textile  imports.  It  would 
happen  again. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  makes 
foreign  labor  laws  a  subject  that  could 
be  cited  as  an  unfair  trade  advantage. 
Action  under  such  a  statute  would 
constitute  foreign  meddling  beyond 
anything  the  American  people  would 
accept,  and  it  is  naive  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  any  positive  effect  on 
policy  in  the  affected  countries.  This 
provision  would  strike  hard  at  the  less 
developed  countries.  In  1985  these 
countries  bought  nearly  $12  billion  in 
U.S.  farm  exports;  41  percent  of  our 
sales. 


Combining  these  two  provisions  lets 
you  see  that  this  bill  has  huge  poten- 
tial to  anger  countries  buying  $21.3 
billion  of  farm  products,  or  73  percent 
of  our  total  farm  exports  in  1985. 

Not  only  is  this  bill  antiagriculture, 
it  is  antilabor.  Retaliation  from  our 
trading  partners  would  result  in  longer 
unemployment  lines,  not  shorter. 
America's  exporting  and  construction 
industries  would  suffer,  as  would  man- 
ufacturers who  rely  on  imported 
imputs. 

As  an  example  of  the  bill's  potential 
impact  on  American  jobs,  let  me  cite  a 
study  done  by  a  coalition  dedicated  to 
stopping  wood  tariffs.  According  to 
those  figures,  action  against  Canadian 
softwood  imports  would  result  in  a  net 
gain  of  511  jobs  in  4  States  while  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  27,381  jobs  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

This  does  not  mention  that  the 
housing  industry  calculates  lumber 
action  moves  would  drive  up  the  price 
of  an  average  home  more  than  $1,000. 
A  $1,000  rise  in  home  costs  will  drive 
300,000  people  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

Congress  is  knocking  at  the  wrong 
door  on  this  issue.  Most  experts  in  the 
field  acknowledge  that  even  if  every 
barrier  and  tariff  and  unfair  practice 
that  the  United  States  objected  to 
were  removed,  our  trade  deficit  would 
only  fall  by  20  percent.  More  impor-' 
tant  to  the  problem  of  trade  imbal- 
ances are  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  United  States  budget  deficit. 

The  bill's  proponents  have  missed 
the  boat  on  this  issue.  Not  only  have 
their  monetary  reform  proposals  been 
outdated  by  Secretary  Baker's  success- 
es, but  in  an  attempt  to  do  something 
anyway  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Treasury  establish  the  same  exchange 
rate  targets  that  Secretary  Baker  has 
rightfully  avoided  because  they  would 
be  destabilizing  and  unsustainable. 

Since  last  April  the  dollar  has  fallen 
against  every  major  currency;  down  18 
percent  against  the  pound,  25  percent 
against  the  franc,  28  percent  against 
the  mark,  and  over  33  percent  against 
the  yen.  Achievements  in  this  area 
cannot  be  denied.  Secretary  Baker  not 
only  persuaded  the  industrialized  na- 
tions to  join  us  in  lowering  the  value 
of  the  dollar  last  September,  but  was 
able  to  get  a  commitment  for  future 
monetary  stabilization  at  the  Tokyo 
summit. 

The  force  of  the  fall  of  the  dollar 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Japan  is  the 
largest  buyer  of  United  States  wheat 
and  com.  When  the  combined  effects 
of  the  reduced  loan  rate  and  the  fall- 
ing dollar  are  felt  in  Tokyo  this  fall, 
the  Japanese  will  only  be  paying  half 
of  what  they  had  to  pay  for  com  and 
wheat  in  the  fall  of  1985.  This  is  most 
certainly  going  to  increase  exports  of 
these  products. 


When  the  bill's  sympathizers  discuss 
their  reasoning  you  can  hear  them  say 
the  dollar  is  down  30  percent,  but  we 
are  still  facing  record  trade  deficits; 
the  dollar  must  not  be  the  problem. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
it  was  only  last  September  22  that  the 
group  of  five  met  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  and  agreed  to  a  policy 
to  bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrige  an- 
nounced to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  that  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  for  this  year  would  prob- 
ably fall  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  this 
year  due  to  the  backlog  of  orders  and 
inventory  that  delay  the  effects  of  the 
falling  dollar.  Impatience  should  not 
undermine  real  tangible  steps  toward 
solving  a  large  part  of  our  trade  prob- 
lems. 

There  seems  to  be  enough  support 
for  this  bill  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
House.  That  Is  regrettable.  The  admin- 
istration seems  ready  to  promise  a 
veto.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  happens 
quickly  so  that  this  Congress  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  seriously  address 
proposals  to  enhance  our  country's 
ability  to  compete  in  an  international 
market. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

They  say  that  those  who  don't  leam 
from  history's  mistakes  are  destined  to 
repeat  them.  If  this  bill  becomes  law. 
we'll  prove  that  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

In  the  history  of  American  economic 
troubles,  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930  was  a 
landmark  mistake.  Its  credited  with 
pushing  hard  economic  times  into  a 
full-blown  Depression. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Smoot-Hawley  was 
passed  in  a  fit  of  protectionism  very 
similar  to  the  mood  in  this  Congress 
today.  It  added  a  25-percent  tariff  on 
all  goods  imported  for  sale  in  America. 
Today.  I'm  seriously  concerned  that 
Congress  could  be  so  swept  up  in  its 
own  political  vanity  that  it  would  buy 
a  crusader's  label  at  the  risk  of  an- 
other Smoot-Hawley  Act,  and  at  great 
risk  to  America's  competitive  position 
in  overseas  markets. 

I  certainly  hope  that  couldn't 
happen,  but  what  I  see  in  this  bill  is 
not  reassuring. 

The  one  single,  critical,  overriding 
lesson  from  Smoot-Hawley  and  other 
similar  measures  is  that,  in  interna- 
tional trade,  you  can't  keep  out  theirs 
and  let  out  ours. 

Sponsors  of  this  legislation  say,  as 
they  did  on  another  unwise  bill  just 
months  ago,  that  America  needs  to 
erect  tall  fences  to  protect  American 
business  and  industry  from  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  cheap  foreign  imports. 
The  battle  cry  is  that  "American  in- 
dustry should  not  be  driven  into  do- 
mestic production  oblivion." 


Fighting  foreign  trade  practices  with 
threats  is  one  thing.  But  doing  It  with 
real  quotas,  tariffs  or  legal  barriers  is 
dangerous  at  best.  And  our  interna- 
tional trade  adversaries  see  it  as  war- 
like at  worst. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  this  House 
who  can  deny  that,  just  like  in  real 
war.  when  one  side  fires  its  protection- 
ist cannons,  the  other  guy  shoots  back. 
In  international  trade,  retaliation 
comes  in  the  form  of  new  restrictions 
or  boycotts  on  American  products. 

Certainly,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  my  first  concern  Ls 
that  this  bill  will  hurt  my  district  dras- 
tically. It  can  virtually  kill  our  busi- 
ness with  the  Pacific  Rim  Nations. 

Two  of  the  nations  targeted  by  this 
bill,  Japan  and  Taiwan,  are  the  2d  and 
14th  largest  buyers  of  American 
wheat,  representing  exports  that 
amount  to  $872  million. 

If  Northwest  wheat  farmers  are  to 
sell  their  products,  they  must  export. 
Fully  85  percent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  this  region  must  be  exported 
because  domestic  utilization  of  white 
wheat,  produced  predominately  in  the 
Northwest,  accounts  for  only  15  per- 
cent of  total  production. 

The  overvalued  dollar  caused  by  con- 
gressional overspending  has  already 
taken  its  toll  on  wheat  producers  in 
the  Northwest;  additional  impedi- 
ments to  trade  would  be  disastrous. 

But  even  if  Oregon's  products  aren't 
legislated  off  the  market  in  those 
countries,  our  sales  will  suffer  the  lack 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  them. 

Oregon  may  be  first  to  feel  the  retal- 
iation, but  history  tells  us  the  entire 
Nation  will  feel  the  sting  of  interna- 
tional trade  wars. 

There  is  no  denying  the  political  en- 
ticement of  a  protectionist's  siren 
song.  There  are  many  even  in  Oregon, 
where  our  timber  industry  has  been  so 
brutalized  by  Canadian  imports,  who 
cheer  this  kind  of  bill's  "Stop  'em  at 
the  Border"  tough  talk. 

I  can  certainly  understand  that 
nearly  every  congressional  district 
either  has  a  problem  with  foreign  im- 
ports now  or  it  has  a  nervous  blue- 
collar  constituency  that  believe  a 
problem  is  on  the  way. 

The  political  popularity  of  any  "pro- 
tection-from-imports  bill,"  is  obvious. 

But  I  insist  that  we  must  resist  the 
"do-something  quick"  frenzy  this  bill 
promotes.  We'll  pay  dearly  tomorrow 
for  basking  in  the  glory  of  the  crusade 
today. 

The  natural  question  for  anyone  like 
myself  is,  "What  do  we  do  instead?"  I 
know  that  there  are  plenty  of  things 
we  shouldn't  do.  This  fence-building  is 
one  of  those  things. 

Every  fence  we  build  to  keep  "them" 
out  also  keeps  us  in. 

I  know  that  we  can  help  our  own  ex- 
porters produce  and  market  their 
products.  I  know  that  we  can  bring 
down  the  value  of  the  dollar.  I  know 


that  we  can  encourage  them  to  pro- 
mote and  research  and  sell  more  vigor- 
ously. 

We  can  help  by  insisting  that  Ameri- 
ca's voices  are  more  adamant,  more  in- 
sistent on  protection  of  American  con- 
cerns in  multinational  negotiations 
and  less  willing  to  back  down  in  the 
face  of  an  adversary. 

We  can  insist  that  the  President  be 
willing  to  play  the  same  international 
trade  hardball  as  our  competitors. 

We  can  help  the  administration,  the 
trade  representatives,  the  executive 
agencies  and  the  courts  to  more  quick- 
ly and  more  positively  Interpret  and 
enforce  the  laws  we  already  have  on 
the  books,  the  ones  that  are  there  to 
specifically  counteract  and  stop  com- 
petitors' abuses  of  free  trade. 

Most  of  all.  though,  we  can  avoid 
hobbling  American  business  or  forcing 
them  to  conquer  even  new  trade  bar- 
riers by  resisting  the  urge  to  put  our 
own  up  right  now.  right  here. 

The  best  response  to  America's  trade 
deficit  is  to  encourage  American  indus- 
try, American  farmers,  American  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  no  flashy  congressional 
actions  that  will  ever  replace  tough 
negotiations,  wise  marketing,  and  hard 
work,  by  producers  and  government 
alike. 

If  we  really  want  to  help,  let's  get 
out  of  their  way. 

Let's  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
Smoot-Hawley.  Most  of  all.  let's  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  history. 

D  16S0 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dodge  City.  KS 
[Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  think  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  could  be  addressed  with  bi- 
partisan reason. 

What  we  have  before  us,  however,  is 
the  product  of  politics,  not  economics. 
I  do  not  mean  to  perjure  the  intent  of 
anyone  in  this  body.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  not  a  trade  act.  This  is  a 
trade  show.  The  legislation  before  us 
should  be  entitled  "The  Get  Tough  on 
Trade  Policy.  Full  Opportunity  Press 
Release  Act  of  1986." 

If  we  must  push  into  a  t'ghly 
charged,  partisan  battle  beneat-n  ban- 
ners reading  "Fair  Trade"  and  "Buy 
American  or  Bye.  Bye."  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  jab  the  bayonet 
into  our  own  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contents  of  this 
legislation  and  the  conditions  framing 
this  debate  are  truly  galling. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
exactly  why  the  trade  deficit  exists. 
We  have  persisted  in  spending  beyond 
our  means,  borrowed  from  abroEid  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  driven  up  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  decreased  our  com- 
petitiveness on  world  markets  and  in- 
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creased  the  relative  price  attractive- 
ness of  imported  products  here  at 
home.  Indeed,  we  have  met  the  enemy 
and  he  is  us. 

But  in  Congress  we  do  not  want  to 
take  the  blame  for  the  fruits  of  our 
shortsighted  excesses.  We  cannot 
admit  we  created  the  budget  deficit 
which,  in  turn  substantially  increased 
the  trade  deficit.  Therefore,  it  only 
seems  fitting  in  the  twisted  logic  of 
this  debate  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  our  trading  partners  and 
President  Reagan. 

Likewise,  we  all  know  but  choose  not 
to  admit  the  simple  fact  that  protec- 
tionism, lack  of  market  access  to 
American  goods,  or  whatever  you  may 
want  to  call  it  is  not  the  basic  cause  of 
our  trade  problems.  While  it  won't 
read  well  in  the  press  releases  or 
sound  good  at  the  press  conferences, 
the  fact  is  that  even  if  the  world's 
markets  were  all  totally  and  complete- 
ly open  to  our  products,  the  United 
States  would  see  a  reduction  of  only  10 
to  20  percent  in  the  trade  deficit. 

While  the  dollar  has  fallen  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  months,  the  drop  has 
not  had  time  to  work  its  way  into  the 
trade  figures.  Rather  than  allowing 
real  market  forces  to  work  and  foreign 
goods  to  become  more  expensive  in 
American  markets  and  American 
goods  to  become  less  expensive  on  the 
international  market,  the  proponents 
of  this  hastily  drawn  and  poorly  con- 
ceived bill  wish  to  try  to  score  a  few 
political  points  and  snatch  defeat  from 
the  jaws  of  victory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  keenly  share  the 
frustration  and  anger  of  those  whose 
lives  and  livelihoods  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  deficit.  I  know  all 
too  well  the  pain  that  results  from 
living  in  and  representing  an  economi- 
cally hard-pressed  area.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict the  oil  economy  is  in  the  depths 
of  a  depression  and  the  farm  economy 
continues  to  suffer.  While  I  am  hope- 
ful the  farm  bill  will  be  one  positive 
factor  in  restoring  price  and  profit  to 
agriculture,  there  are  other  factors  to 
consider. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  legis- 
lation that  restricts  imports  will  re- 
strict exports.  Suffering  as  they  are, 
exports  are  quite  simply  the  lifeblood 
and  stock-in-trade  of  the  American 
grain  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
my  district  the  production  from  1  acre 
in  3  has  to  find  its  way  to  the  world 
grain  market. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  administra- 
tion's trade  policies  per  se,  but  this  is 
no  way  to  go  about  improving  that 
policy.  The  new  farm  bill  contains  im- 
portant new  trade  provisions.  They  are 
unique  and  they  are  bipartisan.  We 
should  be  working  to  make  sure  the 
appropriate  trade  officials  implement 
the  bill's  discretionary  terms.  That  is 
the  real  answer,  the  practical  ap- 
proach. 


But  beyond  my  own  parochial  inter- 
ests, the  best  anyone  can  hope  for 
from  this  restrictive  legislation  is  a 
transfer  payment  from  one  sector  of 
our  domestic  economy  to  the  other.  At 
worst,  we  can  expect  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  some  sectors  will  lead  to  the  suf- 
fering across  the  board  as  the  5  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  jobs  depend  on 
exports  lose  work. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  a  time  of 
adversity  throughout  rural  America, 
the  likes  of  which  we  have  not  experi- 
enced since  the  Great  Depression,  it  is 
a  time  for  action.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  also  a  time  for  candor. 

The  only  place  this  bill  is  going  is 
into  too  many  stump  speeches  this 
fall.  We  all  know  this  bill  is  headed  for 
a  veto,  with  enough  time  of  course  for 
everyone  to  issue  at  least  10  press  re- 
leases urging  the  President  to  get 
tougher  than  Matt  Dillon  on  Front 
Street  and  then  10  more  giving  him 
"Holy  Ned"  when  he  doesn't.  Yes. 
that's  the  stuff;  it  makes  great  head- 
lines. In  the  end  result,  we  have  empty 
promises  and  fingers  of  blame  and,  if 
not  vetoed,  a  trade  war  that  will  make 
the  Carter  grain  embargo  look  mild  in 
comparative  damage. 

Go  down  the  contents  of  this  bill.  If 
it  is  not  a  sense  of  Congress  section  ex- 
pressing a  goal  second  only  to  mother- 
hood; it  is  a  directive  mandating  virtu- 
ally every  Federal  agency  dealing  with 
trade  to  report  back  to  the  USDA  or 
the  Congress  every  third  foggy  night. 
Almost  every  commodity  group  wrote 
its  own  platform. 

We  already  have  a  good  trade  sec- 
tion in  the  new  farm  bill.  We  have  al- 
ready beaten  up  on  the  administration 
for  preaching  free  market  without 
proper  policy  follow  through.  As  this 
bill  says,  we  are  awaiting  the  findings 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Export 
Policy  Commission.  If  you  need  a  laun- 
dry list  to  campaign  with,  use  that 
one;  it  will  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  know  what 
upsets  me  more:  Those  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  consistently  dragged 
their  heels  on  implementing  an  ag- 
gressive trade  policy,  or  those  here  in 
this  body  who  always  seem  to  perfer 
an  issue  to  a  bill— a  real  bill.  This  bill, 
at  best,  is  a  political  dociunent  that 
promises  more  than  can  be  delivered. 
At  worst,  it  is  a  grab  bag  of  dema- 
goguery  from  a  bunch  of  economic  am- 
bulance chasers  at  a  time  when  farm 
country  deserves  and  needs  much 
more. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume in  order  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  a  very  hard 
situation  here,  in  one  respect,  that 
there  is  a  train  leaving  the  station 
and,  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of 
some  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  a  vehicle 
which  is  going,  I  do  not  know  where 
the  end  is  going  to  be,  but  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  activities  in  part  shared 


with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  had  to  choose.  Do  we  have  a 
vehicle  on  that  train  or  not?  We  went 
the  usual  way  which  we  do  in  our  com- 
mittee and  acted  as  responsibly  as  we 
could  regardless  of  the  political  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  acted  as  we  ordinarily  do 
in  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  way. 

The  main  problem  that  we  had  was 
some  of  the  areas  of  major  concern  to 
us  are  the  jurisdiction  problems  with 
other  committees.  We  took  the  road 
that,  if  they  were  not  blatantly  in- 
fringing on  another  committee's  juris- 
diction, we  would  incorporate  it  into 
what  we  submitted  and  then  allow 
someone  else  to  make  that  decision. 
This  was  done.  This  was  done  in  areas 
that  we  had  that  were  constructive 
and  could  prove  to  be  helpful,  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  section  or  into  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  section. 

Now  opposition  to  the  bill  per  se, 
that  is  in  each  individual's  responsibil- 
ity and  right.  The  agricultural  sector, 
of  which  we  took  from  whatever  re- 
sources we  had  including  some  ad- 
vance notice  from  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Commission  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  mentioned,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  as  best  we  could.  It  has  been 
said  by  myself  and  others,  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  correct,  that  we  have 
some  basic  tools  that  we  had  in  the 
1985  Food  Security  Farm  Act.  But  we 
could  not  stand  aside  and  not  address 
as  best  we  could  the  issue  of  trying  to 
enhance  the  position  of  argiculture 
and  of  our  producers  that  are  suffer- 
ing so  vastly.  I  would  feel  that  it  would 
be  of  great  pride  to  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  our 
section  was  incorporated  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  in  his  version  that  he  will 
submit  later,  except  in  two  instances. 
That  would  prove  very  conclusively 
that  the  work  done  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  was  responsible,  is  fair,  is 
equitable  and  hence  would  not  have 
been  incorporated  by  Mr.  Michel  into 
his  vehicle. 

Therefore,  we  now  have  a  position 
where  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
having  done  the  responsible  thing, 
would  have  it  in  two  basic  sections, 
either  in  the  main  legislation  or  in  an 
alternative  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  be  submitted  at  a  later  point. 
Hopefully,  that  which  we  have  respon- 
sibly suggested  to  be  incorporated  into 
this  measure  might  prove  to  be  of 
help. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  does 
an  outstanding  job  in  everything  that 


he  does  and  that  this  speaker,  and  no 
speaker  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  raised 
any  objection  to  what  is  contained  in 
this  bill  with  regard  to  the  product 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  com- 
mittee, the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. What  we  object  to  is  inclusion 
of  it  in  this  horrible  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  has  indeed  clarified  more 
forcefully  than  I  could  have  that  what 
we  did  was  the  responsible  thing  to  do. 
We  put  it  on  the  train  that  is  leaving 
the  station.  Agriculture  is  in  such  a 
stage  that  we  caimot  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  assist.  This  is  just  an- 
other opportunity.  Hopefully,  the 
rhetoric  that  we  have  heard  today  will 
fall  by  the  wayside,  and  that  both 
sides  will  get  together,  we  will  agree 
on  some  compromise  down  the  line  in 
conference  committee  and  do  a  little 
bit  more,  a  little  bit  more  for  agricul- 
ture that  yet  needs  so  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
development  of  an  American  trade  policy  that 
will  promote  the  unimpeded  growth  of  the 
international  trading  system.  Although  that 
statement  may  seem  somewtiat  facile  in  the 
context  of  today's  debate,  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago,  the  notion  was  not  a  given.  There  has 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  thinking  about 
trade  over  the  last  year,  not  only  in  Congress, 
but  within  the  administration,  in  business, 
labor,  and  education  circles,  and  among  the 
general  public  as  well.  Record  breaking  defi- 
cits have  forced  trade  onto  the  front  burner, 
and  an  overall  general  concensus  has  evolved 
around  the  need  to  formulate  some  kind  of  a 
coordinated  response  to  the  problem.  The 
specifics  of  any  such  response  are  obvk>usly 
still  the  subject  of  much  debate,  yet  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  debated  at  all  represents  a 
triumph  in  and  of  itself. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  America  was  under- 
going a  rude  awakening  to  the  harsh  realities 
of  unprecedented  trade  deficits,  with  voices 
rising  in  calls  for  domestic  protectton,  import 
surcharges,  neo-Snxxjt-Hawteyism,  and  vari- 
ous degrees  of  Japan-bashing.  While  such 
rhetoric  has  beconw  outmoded,  I  think  it  is  inv 
portant  to  note  why. 

America  has  undergone  a  crash  course  in 
international  trade  and  finance  over  the  last 
year.  We  have  become  keenly— often  painful- 
ly—aware of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade  on 
our  everyday  lives.  We  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain level  of  sophistication  about  the  causes  of 
our  trade  imbalances.  Even  the  President  now 
admits  that  the  grossly  overvalued  dollar  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  deficits,  after  more 
than  4  years  of  denying  any  connection. 
Moreover,  the  administration  has  finally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  problem  will  not  simply 
disappear  t>y  itself,  and,  under  intensified 
public  and  congressional  pressure,  has  belat- 
edly begun  implementing  reforms. 

Business,  as  well,  has  responded  to  the 
challenge.  Industries  are  taking  bold  new 
steps  to  improve  productivity  and  enhance 
their  international  competitiveness.  All  across 


the  Nation,  we  find  innovative  new  approach- 
es to  adiinting  to  a  more  competitive  worid, 
including  management  technk^ues.  business- 
educational-labor  partnerships,  retraining  pro- 
grams, and  greater  use  of  advanced  technoto- 

gy 

The  implications  of  America's  increasing  in- 
tolerance for  escalating  trade  defk:it8  have  not 
escaped  our  trading  partners  either.  Foreign 
governments  have  reluctantiy  begun  to 
assume  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  imbal- 
ances, and  are  demonstrating  a  willingness  to 
wori(  together  to  restore  integrity  to  the  inter- 
national ti'ading  system. 

These  initial  steps,  vyhile  encouraging,  are 
not  suffksient  in  and  of  themselves  America 
desperately  needs  to  develop  an  overarching 
trade  policy,  which  will  provide  the  framework 
for  future  reforms.  The  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems fating  us  is  overwtwiming.  The  overval- 
ued dollar  has  been  ttie  chief  but  not  the  sole 
culprit.  Other  factors  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  reorienting  America  to  the  new  inter- 
national economy,  including  export  enhance- 
ment, multi-  and  bi-lateral  agreements  and  ne- 
gotiations, fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  tax  in- 
centives, R&D,  international  debt,  domestic 
trade  law  and  its  enforcement,  productivity,  in- 
dustrial competitiveness,  domestic  and  foreign 
governmental  regulation,  interest  rates,  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs,  education,  tech- 
nology ti^ansfer,  marinating  sti^ategies,  and  na- 
tional security.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

ObvkMsly  we  cannot  make  dedsions  in 
each  of  these  areas  in  a  vacuum.  We  must 
have  some  higher  visk>n  of  where  we  are 
headed,  what  we  hope  to  achieve,  and  why. 
We  must  be  aware  of  the  interrelatedness  of 
our  actions.  We  must  be  sure  that  in  repairing 
the  faucet  we  do  not  desti-oy  the  sink;  that  tl>e 
left  hand  does  not  demolish  wtiat  the  right 
has  so  carefully  built  up. 

It  is  for  precisely  these  reasons  that  I  have 
long  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  comprehen- 
sive trade  policy.  Last  fall,  I  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  inti'oducing  the  Competi- 
tive America  Trade  Reform  Act.  many  of 
whose  provisions  are  included  in  today's  bill. 
While  I  am  under  no  illusions  that  we  can  leg- 
islate the  deficit  away,  I  do  believe  that  we 
need  some  kind  of  overall  policy  direction. 

The  bill  before  us  is  by  no  means  perfect 
Nor  is  it  in  anywhere  near  final  form.  I  have 
particular  concerns  about  some  of  its  provi- 
sk>ns,  as  I  am  sure  many  Members  will.  I  am 
particulariy  to'oubled  by  attempts  to  link  retalia- 
tory action  to  arbitrary  trade  surplus  levels 
with  indivkjual  countiies,  or  to  impose  unilater- 
ally new  standards  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
Such  moves  could  easily  precipitate  retalia- 
tion, inflaming  sti'ained  ti^ade  relations  and 
causing  undue  damage  to  third  party  domestic 
industries. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis  it  is  a  proactive  at- 
tempt to  reorient  America  to  the  new  interna- 
tional mart(etplace.  It  deals  with  everything 
from  the  immediate  need  to  close  up  loop- 
holes which  have  allowed  foreign  competitors 
to  violate  intellectual  property  rights,  to  k)ng 
term  strategies  to  prepare  America's  chiklren 
for  a  worid  vastly  different  from  tfie  one  their 
parents  have  known.  In  laying  out  policy,  the 
bill  does  not  neglect  to  look  at  ti^ade's  impact 
on  such  sectors  as  agriculture,  labor,  the  de- 


veloping worid,  foreign  affairB,  education, 
R&D,  industry,  consumers,  and  national  secu- 
rity. It  adopts  a  coordinated,  broad-based  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  probtem  for  which  there 
are  no  simple  solutions.  While  we  can  and  witi 
argue  about  the  specifics  of  the  plan,  we  need 
to  act,  and  act  now.  The  tt'ade  deficit  will  not 
disappear  on  its  own.  Anwrica  must  respond 
to  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  leadership  from  tf>e  executive 
branch,  Congress  should  lead  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  now  to  focus 
attention  on  three  particular  aspects  of  trade 
reform  legislation  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. First,  let  me  point  out  the  critical  im- 
portance of  free  and  fair  ti^ade  to  our  agricuf- 
tural  sector.  American  farmers  export  a  full  40 
percent  of  ttieir  production.  Yet  over  the  past 
6  years,  foreign  maricets  have  shrunk  rapidly, 
in  part  due  to  tfra  debt  crisis  whk:h  is  squeez- 
ing the  economies  of  much  of  ttie  developing 
worid.  Moreovc,  because  agriculture  does  not 
currently  fall  under  the  auspk^es  of  GATT. 
ttiere  is  no  formal  framework  in  which  dis- 
putes between  nations  can  be  resotoved.  The 
lack  of  a  multilateral  agreement  regarding  ag- 
ricultural tiade  has  also  meant  that,  more 
often  ttian  not,  American  farmers  find  them- 
selves tt)e  innocent  vk^tims  in  t)ilateral  trade 
wars  that  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
tfiem.  They  are  easy  targets  for  retaliation 

The  agricultural  community  has  a  particular- 
ly keen  interest  In  maintaining  an  open  and 
expansive  interriatk)nai  bading  system  and  in 
pursuing  economk:  polcies  that  will  promote 
market  growth  and  monetary  stability.  The  leg- 
islation under  conskleration  would  point  us  in 
that  direction.  Negotiating  authority  wouM  be 
provided  for  the  Preskient  to  enter  into  a  new 
GATT  round  with  a  specifk;  objective  of  ex- 
tending its  mandate  to  agricultural  trade.  An 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  bill  wouk)  improve  upon  an  agri- 
cultural export  enhancement  program  that 
was  initiated  in  the  1965  farm  bill,  and  woukj 
help  to  make  U.S.  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities  more  competitive.  In  addition, 
the  bill  hefore  us  sti'engthens  and  expedites 
ttie  process  through  whk;h  domestic  produc- 
ers can  obtain  relief  from  unfairly  traded  im- 
ports, wftich  will  be  extremely  important  for 
certain  agricultural  sectors. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  that  I  woukJ 
like  to  emphasize  is  its  attention  to  tiie  long- 
term  need  to  reorient  American  society  toward 
a  more  interdependent  worid.  I  have  long 
argued  for  a  greater  emphasis  in  the  United 
States  on  foreign  languages  and  International 
education.  I  believe  that  Americans'  inferior 
language  capabilities  and  relative  oblivkMJS- 
ness  to  the  nuances  of  foreign  cultures  has 
placed  us  at  a  dangerous  disadvantage  diplo- 
matically, politically,  sti^ategicaily,  and  eco- 
nomically. The  trade  crisis  has  highlighted  this 
shameful  neglect,  and  if  we  continue  to  post- 
pone corrective  actk)n  we  will  undermine  our 
future  standing  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

The  omnibus  trade  package  includes  meas- 
ures to  upgrade  foreign  language  training  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to 
establish  sumnrwr  institutes  for  students, 
teachers,  and  businesspersons  which  will  em- 
phasize languages  and  their  links  to  intema- 
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tkxial  business  affairs.  In  addition,  the  devel- 
opment of  study  abroad  programs  run  jointly 
witti  foreign  governments  is  encouraged  in 
order  to  prepare  a  pool  of  professionals  with 
the  kind  of  solid  intercultural  experience  which 
Is  so  crucial  to  International  competitiveness. 
AlttXHjgh  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of 
trade  enhancement,  these  educational  Initia- 
tives are  absolutely  essential  to  our  future 
economic  well-being. 

Finally,  I  would  warn  against  complacency 
as  far  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  concerned. 
Monetary  interventionism  has  brought  the 
dollar  down  from  its  dizzying  heights  of  a  year 
ago.  However,  let  us  not  forget  the  fundamen- 
tal cause  of  the  dollar's  escalation  In  ttie  first 
place:  our  own  Federal  budget  deficits  pro- 
voked by  this  administration's  reckless  fiscal 
policy.  Last  week  we  passed  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  would  substantially  reduce  deficits 
without  extracting  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  sacrifice  from  any  one  sector  of  society. 
Yet  the  budget  process  has  just  begun.  In  the 
course  of  the  k>ng  negotiations  that  lie  ahead, 
the  relationship  between  these  dual  deficits 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  urge  Members  from  both  skies  of  the  aisle 
to  support  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Unless  we  as  a  body  take  a  leadership  role  in 
advancing  America's  trade  policy,  our  econo- 
my will  soon  be  outpaced  by  leaner,  more  for- 
ward-looking competitors.  The  challenge  that 
lies  ahead  Is  also  an  opportunity.  We  can 
create  a  climate  that  will  allow  for  both  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  growth  and 
prosperity.  Trade  is  not  a  zero-sum  game.  If 
we  play  our  cards  right,  we  can  all  tie  winners. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Gakza]  has  expired. 

All  time  for  general  debate  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture having  expired,  general  debate 
shall  continue,  with  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan.  [Mr. 
DiNGELL]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues,  those  on  my  commit- 
tee, and  the  members  and  chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Foreign  Affairs.  Banking,  Education 
and  Labor,  Agriculture,  Judiciary,  and 
of  course,  my  friends  and  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

The  leadership  Is  to  be  thanked  and 
commended,  I  believe,  particularly  ma- 
jority leader  Jim  Wright  because  of 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  Trade  and 
International  Ecomomic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  H.R.  4800,  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration. 


Our  current  trade  problems  threat- 
ens the  economic  foundation  of  this 
country.  While  our  trading  partners 
have  relentlessly  pursued  their  eco- 
nomic self-interest  in  determining 
trade  policies,  this  country  has  been 
hamstrung  by  an  ideology  referred  to 
as  free  trade,  which  clearly  ignores  the 
realities  in  the  world  trading  situation. 

In  1985  our  trade  deficit  was  $148 
billion.  In  1986  it  is  anticipated  to 
reach  $170  billion. 

More  than  $150  billion  of  the  growth 
in  our  annual  trade  deficit  has  been 
racked  up  diu-ing  this  current  adminis- 
tration. In  just  4  years,  the  United 
States  has  gone  from  being  a  principal 
world  supplier  of  capital  goods  to 
being  a  net  Importer.  There  has  been 
almost  no  increase  in  American  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  since  1981. 
Indeed  the  increase  in  domestic  pur- 
chases of  the  past  4  years  has  been 
met  almost  totally,  to  the  amount  of 
95  percent,  by  imports. 
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Most  of  the  capital  spending  in  the 
United  States  has  been  either  in  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions— paper  capital  de- 
velopment—or in  new  manufacturing 
facilities— outside  the  United  States, 
with  jobs  going  elsewhere. 

We  now  import  vast  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  we  export 
raw  materials  and  natural  resources. 

As  a  result,  we  are  rurming  up  heavy 
debts  around  the  world.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1985,  the  United  States 
became  a  net  debtor  country  for  the 
first  time  since  1914.  By  1990,  our 
international  debt  may  exceed  $500 
billion.  This  would  require  a  trade  sur- 
plus of  $50  billion  each  year  just  to 
pay  the  interest. 

In  the  short  run,  this  has  turned  the 
United  States  into  a  service  economy 
and  cost  us  over  IV2  million  manufac- 
turing jobs.  Declining  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  have  resulted  in  over  500,000 
farm  foreclosures  since  1980. 

In  the  long  run,  it  will  undermine 
our  economic  independence. 

A  service  economy  cannot  stirvive 
without  a  manufacturing  sector.  Serv- 
ice and  production  industries  are  inter- 
dependent, and  can  grow  over  the  long 
term  only  if  they  grow  together. 

Moreover,  the  situation  is  getting 
worse,  not  better. 

The  red  ink  of  our  trade  deficit  is 
not  confined  to  the  rust  bucket  and 
simset  industries.  High  technology, 
the  panacea  of  the  nineties,  is  losing, 
right  now. 

In  high  technology  products,  our 
trade  surplus  of  $26.5  billion  in  1980 
has  been  cut  by  over  75  percent  to  $6.2 
billion  In  1984.  In  1980,  the  United 
States  ran  a  trade  surplus  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  of  almost  $1 
billion;  5  years  later,  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $1.1  billion. 

The  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986,  H.R. 


4800,  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  consider  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  comprehensive  trade 
reform  legislation  which,  if  adopted. 
will  lay  the  groundwork  needed  to  ad- 
dress our  growing  trade  problems. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bill  are  of 
particular  Importance  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  First, 
included  in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  title  of  the  bUl,  title  VII.  is 
section  701  on  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  [FCPAl.  Section  701  will 
give  important  and  needed  clarifica- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  PCPA. 
This  statute,  which  I  am  proud  to  say 
arose  from  our  committee  to  the 
House  in  1977  following  investigations 
in  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  has  dra- 
matically reduced  large-scale  bribery 
of  foreign  officials  by  American  com- 
panies. Subsequent  investigations  by 
the  committee  in  the  97th  and  98th 
Congresses,  however,  have  uncovered 
a  niunber  of  uncertainties  about  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Section  701  makes  the  needed 
statutory  clarifications. 

Consistent  with  the  need  to  clarify 
this  statute,  and  given  that  this  legis- 
lation is  being  considered  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  allow  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  to  file  a  com- 
mittee report,  I  have  attached  to  my 
remarks  the  joint  statement  of  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Dingell,  chair- 
man, Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
WiRTH,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommimications,  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection and  Finance,  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  Amendments,  section 
701  of  title  VII  of  H.R.  4800,  omnibus 
trade  bill.  This  statement,  which  in- 
cludes the  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  as  to  provisions  on  De- 
partment of  Justice  guidelines  and 
opinions,  is  the  legislative  history  of 
the  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ments made  by  section  701. 

A  second  title  of  the  legislation,  title 
II  on  International  Trade  in  Telecom- 
munications Products  and  Services,  ad- 
dresses the  important,  and  growing, 
trade  problems  which  this  Nation  is 
experiencing  with  telecommunications 
products  and  services.  The  title  is 
based  on  H.R.  3131,  reported  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  on 
January  30,  1986.  Title  II  is  a  joint  ju- 
risdiction between  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Again, 
consistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  legislation  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  a  second  at- 
tachment has  been  included  with  my 
statement  which  is  Intended  to  serve 
as  the  legislative  history  regarding 
this  title  of  the  bill. 


The  House  can  be  proud  of  many 
other  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
Title  I  addresses  the  important  prob- 
lem of  unfair  trade  barriers  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  H.R.  3777,  the 
Trade  Law  Modernization  Act.  This 
bill  passed  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  37  to  3,  dem- 
onstrating the  sweeping  concern  felt 
by  many  of  the  committee  members. 
The  amendments  made  by  title  I  ad- 
dress problems  related  to  the  import 
of  unfairly  traded  products  into  the 
U.S.  market,  damage  to  U.S.  industries 
due  to  import  competition,  various 
dumping  and  subsidy  practices  by  our 
trading  partners,  the  protection  of  In- 
tellectual property  rights,  and  other 
matters. 

Title  I  also  Includes  provisions  to 
deal  with  multiple  and  repeat  offend- 
ers of  U.S.  customs  laws.  It  is  designed 
to  have  a  significant  deterrent  effect 
on  those  importers  who  already  pay 
millions  of  dollars  in  customs  fraud 
penalties,  but  violate  these  laws  none- 
theless. This  provision,  as  do  many 
others  in  the  bill,  implements  recom- 
mendations of  the  members  of  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  based  on  over  3  years 
of  investigations  into  these  important 
issues,  and  Is  worthy  of  strong  support 
by  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  Its  passage  is  vital  to  the 
future  economic  well-being  of  this 
country. 

Joint  STAtniEifT  or  Hon.  John  D.  Dinoell, 
CHAiRiiAif,  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
Chairman,  Scbcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance 

POREION  corrupt  PRACTICES  ACT  AMENDMENTS, 

section  701  or  title  VII  or  h.r.  4 too,  om- 
nibus TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  (FCPA)  was  passed  in  1977  to  ad- 
dress problems  of  large-scale  bribery  and 
improper  payments  to  foreign  government 
officials  by  some  of  America's  biggest  corpo- 
rations. More  than  450  companies  were  In- 
volved; friendly  governments  were  under- 
mined; and  the  scandal  left  American  busi- 
ness with  a  black  eye  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

During  the  94th  and  9Sth  Congresses,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  matter  of  undisclosed  Improper  pay- 
ments by  American  corporations  and  consid- 
ered several  bills  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  In  various  ways. 

On  May  12, 1976,  the  Committees  received 
from  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (SEC)  an  extensive  "Report  on  Ques- 
tionable and  Illegal  Corporate  Payments 
and  Practices"  (SEC  report),  which  summa- 
rized the  SEC's  enforcement  activities  and 
findings  to  that  date.  That  report  traced  the 
history  of  the  SEC's  Investigations,  which 
revealed  the  widespread  misuse  of  corporate 
funds  and  questionable  or  illegal  corporate 
payments.  These  undisclosed  payments  rep- 


resented a  serious  breach  In  the  operation 
of  the  SEC's  system  of  corporate  disclosure 
and,  correspondingly.  In  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  of  the  system  of  capital  for- 
mation. The  SEC  report  also  ansilyzed  the 
public  filings  of  89  corporations  that  had 
disclosed  varying  types  of  questionable  pay- 
ments, plus  six  special  reports  obtained  as 
the  result  of  SEC  enforcement  actions  and 
the  allegations  made  in  eight  additional 
cases  In  which  the  SEC  had  obtained  some 
form  of  Judicial  relief.  Finally,  the  report 
contained  the  SEC's  analysis  of  the  degree 
of  disclosure  required  concerning  question- 
able foreign  payments  under  the  existing 
Federal  securities  laws,  and  it  outlined  the 
legislative  and  other  responses  which  the 
SEC  recommended  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  the  FCPA  was 
adopted  in  1977  as  an  amendment  to  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  Issuers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SEC, 
and  as  a  free-standing  requirement  of  feder- 
al law  for  domestic  concerns  and  others  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SEC. 

The  FCPA  speclflcaUy  prohlblU  the  brib- 
ing of  foreign  government  officials  by  U.S. 
companies  and  Individuals.  Civil  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  rests  with  the  SEC.  Crimi- 
nal enforcement  of  the  Act.  as  well  as  civil 
enforcement  over  companies  and  Individuals 
not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SEC.  rests 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  SEC 
also  enforces  provisions  of  the  Act  requiring 
that  U.S.  public  companies  develop  Internal 
accounting  control  systems  and  keep  accu- 
rate books  tmd  records. 

It  appears  that  the  FCPA  has  dramatical- 
ly reduced  large-scale  bribery  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials  by  American  companies.  It 
has  worked  well,  largely  because  the  vast 
majority  of  honest  businesses  in  the  U.S. 
have  taken  steps  to  comply  with  the  law. 

However,  following  passage  of  the  FCPA, 
as  companies  attempted  to  understand  the 
new  law  and  Implement  procedures  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  law,  a  number 
of  exporters  began  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  words  of  the  law  were  un- 
clear. For  example,  some  feared  criminal 
prosecution  for  Inadvertent  errors  or  negli- 
gence, as  a  consequence  of  the  "reason  to 
know"  standard  under  current  law  for  liabil- 
ity for  payments  made  to  third  parties. 
Some  exporters  have  advised  Congress  that 
they  have  withdrawn  from  some  export  ac- 
tivities where  they  could  not  ascertain 
whether  certain  situations  might  be  con- 
strued as  Involving  violations  of  the  law. 
These  situations  range  from  the  payment  of 
travel  expenses  for  foreign  officials  visiting 
the  U.S.  to  Inspect  products  and  plant  facili- 
ties, which  clearly  should  be  permitted  and 
which  a  reasonable  review  of  the  law  would 
permit,  to  payments  made  to  foreign  agents 
under  circumstances  that  indicate  an  agent 
might  pass  on  the  payment  as  a  bribe  to  a 
foreign  official. 

During  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  held  a 
nuinber  of  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
FCPA  on  foreign  relations  and  trade,  and, 
with  the  Subconuntttee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  conducted  extensive  over- 
sight of  SEC  and  Department  of  Justice  en- 
forcement activities  under  the  Act.  That 
review  showed  that  neither  firms  nor  Indi- 
viduals were  twing  prosecuted  for  Inadvert- 
ent errors  or  negligence,  but  that  enforce- 
ment under  the  Act  was  reasonable.  In  addi- 


tion, the  impact  of  the  FCPA  on  export* 
could  not  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

It  appears  that  the  problems  of  most 
members  of  the  business  community  are 
based  on  misperceptlons  about  what  the  Act 
requires.  For  example,  some  buslnetsper- 
sons  have  argued  that  someone  could  "go  to 
Jail"  for  mere  negligence  If  an  agent  passed 
a  bribe  to  a  foreign  official.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  FCPA  clearly  shows  that  such 
a  result  was  not  Intended  by  Congress;  an 
Interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  law 
would  not  yield  such  a  result;  and  the  en- 
forcement policies  of  t>oth  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  SEC  clearly  would  not  en- 
compass such  a  reading  of  the  sutute. 

However,  there  continues  to  be  uncertain- 
ty In  the  business  community  about  the 
reach  of  the  law.  Indeed,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  restraints  of  the  law  may  be 
greatest  on  the  most  scrupulous  members  of 
the  business  community,  who  may  withdraw 
form  situations  in  which  they  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  certainty  that  a  brilie  will  never 
be  paid  by  subordinates. 

Objective!  of  the  Legitlation 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  clarify  the  FCPA's  meaning  and 
Congressional  intent.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  that  the  vast  majority  of  honest 
businesses  t>e  given  clear  guidance  about  the 
scope  of  the  law.  while  the  small  minority  of 
unscrupulous  businesses  are  constrained  by 
the  law.  This  Is  accomplished  through  nar- 
rowly-drawn amendments  to  current  law 
with  clearly-defined  terms.  The  legislation 
will  enhance  compliance  with  the  law,  will 
provide  incentives  for  self-policing  by  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  law,  and  will 
strengthen  law  enforcement  under  the  Act. 
Summary  of  The  Legitlation 

The  legislation  amends  Section  SOA  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1984  (18  U.8.C. 
78dd-l)  with  respect  to  foreign  corrupt 
practices  by  Issuers,  and  makes  parallel 
amendments  to  Section  104  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (18  U.8.C. 
78dd-2). 

The  legislation  clarifies  standards  of  li- 
ability for  illegal  payments  to  foreign  offi- 
cials made  through  third  parties  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  current  "reason  to  know" 
standard  a  "recklessly  disregarding"  stand- 
ard for  dvll  liability  and  a  "knowing"  stand- 
ard for  criminal  liability.  This  essentially  re- 
flects current  enforcement  policies  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  that  the  pro- 
hibition under  current  law  against  pay- 
ments to  foreign  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  Includes  pay- 
ments made  to  Influence  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory  or  other  action. 

The  legislation  makes  clear  that  certain 
kinds  of  payments  are  not  intended  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  prohibitions 
under  the  FCPA.  These  payments  Include 
those  that  are  expressly  legal  by  sUtute  or 
regulation  In  foreign  countries  and  pay- 
ments for  certain  kinds  of  routine  actions, 
such  as  processing  work  orders  and  loading 
and  unloading  cargoes. 

The  legislation  also  provides  Incentives  for 
self-pollctng  by  business,  by  setting  forth 
standards  of  due  diligence  to  prevent  and 
detect  violations  of  the  law  by  employees 
and  agents. 

Criminal  fines  for  violations  are  Increased 
under  the  legislation,  and  new  civil  penalties 
are  created.  In  addition,  the  bill  esUbllshes 
procedures  for  the  Issuance  of  guidelines 
and  statements  of  enforcement  intention  by 
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that  It  will  be  a  defense  to  actions  under  the    pendent  opinions  of  local  counsel  that  local    on  prospective  conduct  to  the  Attorney 
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the  Department  of  Justice  to  further  en- 
hance compliance  with  the  Act  and  to  assist 
small  exporters  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
specialized  legal  counsel. 

Liability  Provisions 
Payments  for  the  procurement  of  favor- 
able legislative,  Judicial,  regulatory  or  other 
action  by  a  foreign  government.  The  PCPA 
currently  prohibits  payments  made  by  firms 
(issuers  and  domestic  concerns)  and  individ- 
uals (officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
agents,  or  stockholders  acting  on  behalf  of 
issuers  and  domestic  concerns)  to  foreign  of- 
ficials and  certain  others  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  certain  official  acts  or  decisions, 
in  order  to  assist  the  firm  or  individual 
Trucking  the  payment  in  "obtaining  or  re- 
taining business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person." 

The  legislation  adds  new  language  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  prohibition  under 
current  law  against  payments  to  obtain  or 
retain  business  Includes  payments  made  to 
assist  in  the  "procurement  of  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking 
more  favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment." Payments  of  this  nature  are  pro- 
hibited by  current  law;  the  language  of  the 
legislation  makes  this  clear  and  will 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  business 
compliance  in  this  area. 

Standard  of  liability  for  payments  made 
through  third  parties.  The  PCPA  currently 
prohibits  Improper  payments  made  to  (1) 
any  foreign  official,  (2)  any  foreign  political 
party  or  official  thereof  or  any  candidate 
for  foreign  political  office,  and  (3)  "any 
person,  while  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know"  that  the  payment  would  be  offered 
or  given  to  either  ( 1)  or  (2). 

The  foreign  payments  scandals  of  the 
1970's  demonstrated  a  clear  need  for  provi- 
sion (3),  above,  barring  bribes  paid  through 
third  parties.  There  were  numerous  cases  in- 
volving companies  that  used  agents  as  con- 
duits for  illegal  payments.  In  adopting  the 
PCPA,  Congress  determined  that  it  would 
not  permit  companies  to  do  through  agents 
what  they  could  not  do  directly  or  otherwise 
to  take  a  "head  in  the  sand"  approach  and 
attempt  to  remain  free  from  liability. 

However,  the  "reason  to  know"  standard 
under  the  current  law  has  been  criticized  as 
unclear.  Although  this  formulation  is  found 
in  other  federal  statutes,  the  meaning  of 
the  language  under  the  P<rPA  is  not  defined 
in  the  statute,  and  there  have  been  no  Judi- 
cial interpretations  of  the  language  under 
the  PCPA.  Some  businesses  Interpret  the 
standard  as  tantamoiuit  to  "reason  to  sus- 
pect" that  an  agent  will  pass  on  a  bribe,  or  a 
negligence  standard,  and  may  consequently 
withdraw  from  legitimate  activity.  Clearly 
such  an  interpretation  was  not  intended  by 
Congress  in  adopting  the  language  and  does 
not  reflect  the  current  enforcement  policies 
of  the  SEC  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Accordingly,  the  legislation  clarifies  the 
standards  for  third  party  liability  in  keeping 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  Act  and  cur- 
rent and  appropriate  enforcement  policies. 

The  legislation  does  not  change  the  stand- 
ard of  liability  for  payments  made  to  (1)  for- 
eign officials  or  (2)  foreign  political  party 
officials  or  candidates.  With  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  through  third  parties,  the  legis- 
lation clarifies  the  standard  of  liability  by 
setting  forth  specific  standards  for  civil  and 
criminal  liability  under  the  Act.  A  firm  or 
individual  is  subject  to  civil  liability  if  it 
makes  a  payment  to  any  person  "while 
knowing,  or  recklessly  disregarding"  that  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  payment  will  be'  passed 
on  to  a  foreign  official  or  to  a  foreign  politi- 


cal party,  official  or  candidate  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  legislation.  A  firm  or  in- 
dividual is  subject  to  criminal  liability  if  It 
makes  a  payment  to  any  person  while 
"knowing"  that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment will  be  passed  on  to  a  foreign  official 
or  foreign  political  party,  official  or  candi- 
date for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  terms  "knowing"  and  "recklessly 
disregarding"  are  defined  in  the  legislation. 
The  statutory  change  makes  it  clear  that 
mere  negligence  will  not  give  rise  to  a  civil 
prosecution  under  the  PCPA.  There  must  be 
a  showing  of  reckless  disregard  or  knowl- 
edge. This  reflects  current  enforcement 
policies  of  the  SEC  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  statutory  change  also  makes  it 
clear  that  neither  mere  negligence  nor  reck- 
less disregard  will  give  rise  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  PCPA.  In  order  to 
bring  a  criminal  prosecution  for  violation  of 
the  third  party  payments  provision,  a  show- 
ing of  knowledge  as  defined  in  the  Act 
would  be  required.  This  also  reflects  current 
enforcement  policies  and  interpretations  of 
the  SEC  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Definitions  of  Recklessly  Disregarding  and 

Knowing 
Knowing.— The  definition  of  "knowing"  is 
intended  to  make  it  clear  that  a  "head  in 
the  sand"  approach  to  the  payment  of 
bribes  through  third  parties  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. Knowing  is  therefore  defined  to  In- 
clude conscious  disregard  of  a  high  probabil- 
ity that  a  payment  to  a  third  party  will  be 
transmitted  by  that  party  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial or  to  a  foreign  political  party,  official  or 
candidate  for  a  prohibited  purpose. 

Recklessly  disregarding.— In  addition,  the 
definition  of  "recklessly  disregarding"  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  self-policing  by  busi- 
ness. Recklessly  disregtu-dlng  is  therefore 
defined  to  Include  awareness  of  a  substan- 
tial risk  that  a  third  party  will  transmit  a 
prohibited  payment,  and  disregard  of  that 
risk. 

Defenses 
Payments  for  expediting  or  securing  the 
performance  of  a  routine  governmental 
action,  not  including  the  award  or  continu- 
ance of  business,  or  the  procurement  of  fa- 
vorable legislative,  judicial,  regulatory  or 
other  action.— The  legislative  history  of  the 
PCPA  states  that  certain  kinds  of  foreign 
payments  are  not  intended  to  be  covered  by 
its  prohibitions.  The  legislative  history 
states  that  the  Act  "does  not  .  .  .  cover  so- 
called  'grease  payments'  such  as  payments 
for  expediting  shipments  through  customs 
or  placing  a  transatlantic  telephone  call,  se- 
curing required  permits,  or  obtaining  ade- 
quate police  protections,  transactions  which 
may  Involve  even  the  proper  performance  of 
duties." 

As  the  1977  House  Report  made  clear,  al- 
though such  "grease  payments"  may  be  rep- 
rehensible in  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  a  way  of  life  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  some  cases,  small  payments  may  be  de- 
manded by  relatively  low-level  foreign  gov- 
ernment employees  before  they  wlU  even 
properly  perform  the  duties  for  which  they 
are  responsible,  such  as  processing  applica- 
tions. 

The  definition  of  "foreign  official"  under 
the  PCPA  was  Intended  to  further  distin- 
guish payments  of  this  nature.  The  PCPA 
explicitly  states  that  the  term  "foreign  offi- 
cial" does  not  Include  "any  employee  of  a 
foreign  government  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof  whose 
duties  are  essentially  ministerial  or  cleri- 
cal."   The    legislative    history    notes    that 


"in  defining  foreign  official.'  the  Committee 
emphasizes  this  crucial  distinction  [between 
prohibited  payments  and  grease'  payments] 
by  excluding  from  the  definition  of  'foreign 
official'  government  employees  whose  duties 
are  essentially  ministerial  or  clerical." 

The  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  1977 
remains  valid.  In- terms  of  both  U.8.  law  en- 
forcement and  foreign  relations  consider- 
ations. Any  prohibition  under  U.S.  law 
against  this  type  of  petty  corruption  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce,  not  only 
by  U.S.  prosecutors  but  by  company  offi- 
cials themselves.  Thus,  while  such  payments 
should  not  be  condoned,  they  may  appropri- 
ately be  excluded  from  the  reach  of  the 
PCPA.  U.S.  enforcement  resources  should 
be  devoted  to  activities  having  much  greater 
Impact  on  foreign  policy.  Thus,  payments 
for  activities  such  as  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts and  procurement  of  favorable  legisla- 
tion or  favorable  Judicial  or  regulatory 
treatment  should  be  proscribed,  as  the 
PCPA  now  provides. 

However,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
that  the  current  statutory  language  does 
not  clearly  reflect  Congressional  intent  and 
the  boundaries  of  prohibited  conduct.  Crit- 
ics have  complained  that  "grease"  payments 
are  not  clearly  excluded,  because  the  pay- 
ments are  defined  primarily  In  terms  of  the 
official  receiving  the  payments  (one  whose 
duties  are  "essentially  ministerial  or  cleri- 
cal"). Instead  of  the  purpose  of  the  pay- 
ment. The  statutory  change  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  legislation  will  reflect 
current  law  and  Congressional  Intent  more 
cleanly. 

The  legislation  states  that  it  shall  be  a 
"defense"  to  actions  brought  under  the 
PCPA  that  a  payment  was  made  "for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  or  securing  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  action 
by  a  foreign  official."  The  legislation  would 
further  provide  that  the  term  "routine  gov- 
emmenlal  action"  means  an  action  which  Is 
ordinarily  and  commonly  performed  by  a 
foreign  official,  including  processing  govern- 
mental papers,  loading  and  unloading  car- 
goes and  scheduling  Inspections  and  actions 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  legislation  further 
makes  it  clear  that  the  term  does  not  In- 
clude "any  decision  by  a  foreign  official  on 
the  question  of  whether,  or  on  what  terms, 
to  award  new  business  to  or  to  continue 
business  with  a  particular  party,  or  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative.  Judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  in  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government." 

By  describing  the  type  of  conduct  that 
falls  within  the  PCPA  prohibitions,  as  well 
as  the  type  of  conduct  that  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  PCPA,  the  law  will  give  busi- 
ness greater  guidance  so  that  responsible 
businesses  will  be  better  able  to  police  their 
own  activities. 

In  determining  whether  the  defense  pro- 
vided under  this  paragraph  Is  met,  a  court 
may  consider  whether  payments  ostensibly 
for  "routine  governmental  action"  are  a  sub- 
terfuge for  other  prohibited  payments. 
Thus,  it  may  determine  that  a  payment 
which  Is  unusually  large  in  relation  to  the 
"governmental  action"  performed  may  not 
fall  within  this  defense.  It  may  also  consider 
whether  the  foreign  official  receiving  the 
payment  is  in  a  position  substantially  to  In- 
fluence the  question  of  whether,  or  on  what 
terms,  to  award  new  business  to  or  continue 
business  with  a  particular  party,  or  to  influ- 
ence legislative.  Judicial,  regulatory,  or 
other  action. 

Payments  expressly  permitted  under  a  law 
or  regulation.— The  legislation  also  provides 


that  It  will  be  a  defense  to  actions  under  the 
FCPA  that  a  payment  is  expressly  permit- 
ted under  a  law  or  regulation.  This  also 
clarifies  the  Intent  of  the  law  and  current 
enforcement  policies.  The  term  "expressly 
permitted"  means  that  the  propriety  of  the 
payment  must  be  reflected  under  some  writ- 
ten law  or  regulation.  It  Is  intended  that  the 
specific  law  or  regulation  permitting  the 
payment  and  Its  applicability  to  defendant's 
actions  must  be  shown  by  the  defendant. 

In  determining  whether  the  defense  pro- 
vided under  this  paragraph  Is  met,  a  court 
may  consider  whether  a  payment  which  Is 
"expressly  permitted"  under  a  law  or  regu- 
lation for  a  certain  purpose  is.  In  fact,  made 
for  a  different,  prohibited  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, while  It  may  be  legal  In  some  coun- 
tries to  hire  and  pay  a  salary  to  a  foreign  of- 
ficial serving  as  an  agent,  a  court  may  deter- 
mine that  a  salary  which  is  unusually  large 
in  relation  to  the  service  performed  may  not 
fall  within  this  defense. 

Vicarious  Liability:  Due  Diligence  Defense 

Under  current  law,  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, a  firm  may  be  held  vicariously 
liable  for  violations  of  the  PCPA  by  employ- 
ees or  agents.  This  Is  the  proper  result,  be- 
cause firms  should  be  responsible  for  taking 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  violations. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  resources  at  the 
SEC  and  the  Department  of  Justice  make  it 
clear  that  the  enforcement  agencies  are  able 
to  detect  and  pursue  only  a  small  number  of 
violations  of  the  PCPA.  as  Is  true  of  viola- 
tions of  many  other  statutes.  Consequently, 
enforcement  agencies  under  this  statute,  as 
well  as  many  others,  must  depend  upon  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  law,  and,  more  Im- 
portant, self-policing  by  responsible  busi- 
nesses. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  new.  "due 
diligence "  defense  for  civil  and  criminal  li- 
ability of  issuers  and  domestic  concerns  for 
violations  of  the  FCPA  by  employees  and 
agents.  It  provides  that  If  the  Issuer  or  do- 
mestic concern  has  established  procedures 
for  detecting  violations,  and  If  the  officers 
and  employees  with  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity for  the  employees  or  agent  violating  the 
law  have  exercised  due  diligence  to  prevent 
the  violation,  then  no  vicarious  liability  will 
apply.  Of  course,  supervisory  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  a  particular  employee  or 
agent  may  be  exercised  by  many  officials  in 
an  organization  and  can  Include,  for  exam- 
ple, 2the  general  supervisory  authority  of 
high  level  corporate  officials.  The  require- 
ments must  be  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

Although  ""due  diligence"  is  a  familiar 
concept  under  the  Federal  securities  laws, 
the  legislation  does  not  specifically  define 
the  term.  It  Is  Intended  that  would  consti- 
tute "due  diligence"  would  be  a  factual  de- 
termination by  the  trier  of  fact  and  would 
vary  depending  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  transaction  at  Issue.  Due  dili- 
gence might  include  many  of  the  steps  cur- 
rently employed  by  firms  seeking  to  comply 
with  current  law:  regular  training  and  up- 
dating of  all  levels  of  involved  corporate 
personnel;  independent  Investigation  of  the 
background  and  reputation  of  agents  and 
other  participants  In  the  transaction;  con- 
tact provisions  obligating  the  parties  not  to 
violate  the  Act  and  voiding  the  contract  If 
the  Act  is  violated;  a  right  to  perform  a  full 
or  partial  audit  of  the  books  of  agents  or 
other  transaction  participants;  disclosure  of 
the  existence  and  terms  of  agency  relation- 
ships to  the  foreign  government  purchaser; 
periodic  compliance  certifications  by  corpo- 
rate personnel  and  participants;  and  inde- 


pendent opinions  of  local  counsel  that  local 
law  will  not  be  violated  by  any  part  of  the 
transaction. 

The  scope  ot  due  dlligenoe  may  alio  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action. Many  companies  seeking  to  comply 
with  current  law,  for  example,  have  Indicat- 
ed that  certain  factors,  such  as  those  set 
forth  below,  may  Indicate  the  need  to  un- 
dertake additional  Inquiry  on  the  part  of 
corporate  officials: 

Any  unusual  proposal  relating  to  the 
method  of  payment  to  any  participants  In 
the  transaction,  particularly  through  third 
countries  or  In  currency; 

Any  known  or  suspected  family  relation- 
ship between  any  participants  In  the  trans- 
action and  any  foreign  government  official; 

Refusal  by  any  participants  In  the  trans- 
action to  sign  affidavits  or  make  representa- 
tions that  they  will  not  violate  the  FCPA: 

the  size  of  the  commission  paid  to  the 
agent  In  relationship  to  the  services  per- 
formed; 

any  known  or  suspected  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  agent  or  others  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  transaction; 

requests  by  any  participant  In  the  transac- 
tion that  the  company  prepare  false  in- 
voices or  any  other  type  of  false  documenta- 
tion; and 

any  negative  Information  developed  as 
part  of  the  Independent  Investigation  Into 
the  activities  and  reputation  of  the  agent  or 
other  participants  In  the  transaction,  in- 
cluding any  Information  developed  regard- 
ing the  financial  Interests  of  any  foreign 
government  officials  In  any  companies  par- 
ticipating directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  trans- 
action. 

The  size  of  the  company  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  It  may  also  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  the  scope  of  the  due 
diligence  steps.  For  example,  many  large 
multinational  companies  have  the  capacity 
to  place  corporate  officials  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  many  smaller  exporters  must 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  foreign  agents.  In 
many  cases,  it  may  be  impossible  for  an  ex- 
porter to  determine  with  absolute  certainty 
that  an  agent  will  abide  by  the  law.  In  meet- 
ing the  defense  under  this  section.  It  must 
be  shown  that  reasonable  steps  were  taken. 

It  Is  perhaps  most  Important  that  firms 
create  an  environment  which  fosters  good 
business  practice  and  compliance  with  the 
law.  In  this  connection,  employees  and 
agents  should  be  encouraged  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  to  report  factors  that  may  indi- 
cate Improper  behavior. 

Ouidelines  and  Opinions 

In  order  to  enhance  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  FCPA,  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  Issue  guidelines  and  opinions. 

In  1980,  and  pursuant  to  the  general 
powers  given  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  en- 
force the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
38  U.S.C.  sec.  S09-10,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
promulgated  regulations  to  clarify  the  then 
"Informal"  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  (Department)  In  reviewing  prospec- 
tive conduct  under  sections  103  and  104  of 
the  PCPA,  15  U.S.C.  sec.  78dd-l,  78dd-2. 
The  legislation  contains  provisions  that  es- 
tablish a  statutory  scheme  based  on  many 
of  the  same  features  of  the  business  review 
program  set  up  by  the  1980  regulations.  To 
the  extent  that  the  statutory  scheme  con- 
flicts with  the  procedures  set  up  by  the  1980 
regtUations,  the  statutory  language  takes 
precedence. 

The  legislation  provides  that  issuers  and 
domestic  concerns  may  submit  Information 


on  prospective  conduct  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  who  within  30  days  must  luue  an 
advisory  opinion  u  to  whether  the  dlsdOMd 
conduct  Is  In  conformance  with  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy  regard- 
ing compliance  with  the  FCPA.  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral's  determination  that  disclosed 
conduct  comports  with  Departmental  en- 
forcement policy  creates  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  compliance  with  the  statute, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  function 
of  the  Department  in  Issuing  opinions  to 
private  parties  submitting  information  on 
prospective  conduct.  The  language  is  draft- 
ed to  avoid  an  Inference  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  "final  or  binding" 
on  the  Department  or  that  disclosed  con- 
duct receiving  an  initial  30-day  approval  is 
exempt  from  later  challenge  based  on  other 
information.  The  FCPA  disclosure  system 
thus  comports  with  other  business  review 
programs  at  the  Department  in  establishing 
a  procedure  that  may  be  of  assistance  to 
business  planning  without  constricting  the 
Department's  ability  to  take  any  enforce- 
ment  action  that  It  deems  necessary. 

Businesses  submitting  information  for 
review  may  rely  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
determination  to  the  extent  that  their 
future  conduct  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
disclosed  Information.  Additional  disclo- 
sures for  new  or  different  business  activities 
may  further  widen  the  scope  of  conduct 
deemed  presumptively  valid  if  later  chal- 
lenged. But  it  is  the  submitting  business, 
and  not  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  that  posseses 
the  knowledge  of  whether  Its  prospective 
conduct  comports  in  fact  with  the  disclosure 
made  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  All  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  do  in  these  drctun- 
stances  is  to  state  whether  the  disclosed 
conduct,  as  provided  by  the  submitting  par- 
ties, comports  with  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  intention.  Should  evi- 
dence of  noncompliance  with  the  PCPA 
later  arise,  the  enforcement  agency  could 
then  guage  whether  disclosure  was  suffi- 
ciently accurate  and  complete  to  warrant 
further  measures.  If  so.  the  federal  courts 
will  be  the  final  arbiter  of  whether  the  stat- 
ute was  violated. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  opinion  process  will 
further  clarify  the  Department's  enforce- 
ment Intention  under  the  FCPA  with  re- 
spect to  specific  business  transactions.  It  is 
not  Intended  that  this  process  be  used  to 
seek  exemptions  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  this  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion further  provides  that  the  Department 
will  establish  procedures  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  documents  submitted 
under  this  procedure.  As  with  other  busi- 
ness review  programs  at  the  Department  In- 
volving export  trading  companies  and  joint 
research  and  development  activities,  these 
safeguards  Include  protection  against  the 
release  of  disclosed  proprietary  Information 
to  private  parties  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  protection  against  any 
form  of  public  disclosure  by  executive 
branch  officials. 

In  order  to  enhance  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  FCPA.  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  the  Department  to 
issue  guidelines  describing  examples  of  ac- 
tivities that  would  or  would  not  conform 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  FCPA  violations,  As  with 
other  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Department, 
the  language  makes  clear  that  the  guide- 
lines do  not  by  themselves  establish  the 
statutory  standards  by  which  courts,  as  the 
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ultimate  arbiters  of  the  Act.  might  judge 
conduct  under  the  PCPA. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  SEC  shall  provide  timely  guid- 
ance to  exporters  and  small  businesses  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
with  respect  to  compliance  with  the  PCPA. 
It  is  intended  that  the  SEC  will  make  its 
views  known  as  to  whether  it  will  be  bound 
by  the  Department's  enforcement  inten- 
tions, as  is  its  current  practice. 
Violations 

The  legislation  doubles  the  criminal  fines 
for  violations  of  the  PCPA  (from  $1  million 
currently  to  $2  million.)  The  legislation  also 
creates  a  new  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000 
for  firms  and  individuals. 

The  violations  provisions  of  the  statute 
make  it  clear  that  the  "knowing"  standard 
for  third  party  payments  must  be  met 
before  a  criminal  penalty  can  be  imposed. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  removes  the 
implication  under  current  law  that  a  viola- 
tion by  an  issuer  or  domestic  concern  must 
be  found  prior  to  imposing  criminal  penal- 
ties on  employees  or  agents.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  view  of  the  new  due  dili- 
gence requirements,  which  would  prevent  a 
finding  of  a  violation  by  an  issuer  or  domes- 
tic concern  under  certain  circumstances 
where  the  employee  or  agent  violated  the 
law. 

Tttlk  II  OF  HJl.  4800,  THE  Trade  and  Inter- 
national EcoNoiuc  Policy  Reform  Act 
OF  1986 

PXniPOSE  AND  SUMMARY 

Title  II  of  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  de- 
signed to  open  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  tele- 
'  conmuinications  equipment  and  service  sup- 
pliers rather  than  closing  or  inhibiting  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  American  markets. 
The  legislation  is  aimed  at  achieving  a 
more  open  world  trading  system  for  tele- 
communications products  and  services 
through  negotiations  and  achievement  of 
fully  competitive  market  opportunities  for 
U.S.  telecommunications  exporters  and 
their  subsidiaries  in  those  markets  in  which 
barriers  exist  to  free  international  trade. 

While  much  attention  has  recently  been 
focused  upon  the  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan,  the  bill  does  not  focus  upon  one 
market.  Instead,  it  recognizes  that  efforts 
must  be  made  in  a  number  of  foreign  mar- 
kets (including  Western  Europe  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  Japan)  that  are  currently 
characterized  by  pervasive  government 
intervention  which  impedes  the  access  of 
American  telecommunications  suppliers. 
Moreover,  Title  II  of  H.R.  4800  covers  both 
telecommunications  equipment  and  services 
such  as  the  resale  of  private  lines.  By  in- 
cluding services,  U.S.  service  providers  will 
be  able  to  gain  access  to  telephone  lines  for 
purpose  of  reselling  them  as  part  of  a  value- 
added  network  or  some  other  value-added 
service  offering. 

The  policy  underlying  the  provisions  of 
this  Title  Is  that  negotiations  are  the  pre- 
ferred course  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  suppliers.  However.  Title  II  provides 
that  if  the  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  a' country  is  denying  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  to  U.S.  suppliers  and 
negotiations  fail,  then  the  President  must 
take  remedial  measures  to  open  the  foreign 
market.  Title  II  requires  the  President  to 
take  action  which  restricts  or  denies  access 
to  foreign  suppliers  of  the  foreign  country. 
The  President  retains  full  flexibility  in 
shaping  the  remedial  measures  imposed 
under  TlUe  II. 
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BACKGROUND  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

Among  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the 
international  economy  Is  the  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services  market.  As 
of  1984,  this  sector  of  commerce  amounted 
to  nearly  $325  billion  and  is  estimated  to 
reach  $539  biUion  by  1990— growth  of  over 
eight  percent  aimually. 

The  regulation  of  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services  provided  by  both 
foreign  and  U.S.  firms  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  is  a  major  area  of  the  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  The  Committee  is 
greatly  concerned  that  the  increasing  access 
that  foreign  firms  have  gained  to  our  do- 
mestic teleconununications  market  has  not 
been  matched  by  fully  competitive  market 
opportunities  for  U.S.  equipment  producers 
and  service  providers  abroad.  This  imbal- 
ance threatens  the  trade  competitiveness  of 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  industry. 
Telecormnunications  equipment 
The  United  States  balance  of  trade  in  tele- 
communications equipment  has  deteriorated 
significantly  in  recent  years— from  a  surplus 
of  almost  $1  billion  in  1980  to  a  deficit  of 
$1.3  billion  in  1985. 

Between  1980  and  1984  imports  of  tele- 
communications equipment  to  the  U.S.  rose 
166  percent  while  American  exports  in  this 
sector  of  the  economy  increased  just  40  per- 
cent. Specifically,  imports  from  Japan  in- 
creased by  nearly  250  percent  while  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  that  country  increased  by  about 
half  that  amount.  Imports  from  Europe  in- 
creased 90  percent  while  American  exports 
to  those  nations  only  increased  by  3  percent. 
Moreover,  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Japan  has  become  the  leading  exporter  of 
telecommunications  equipment,  capturing 
almost  21  percent  of  the  world  market  in 
1984.  The  United  States  fell  to  second  place 
with  about  12.7  percent  of  the  market. 

In  addition  to  losing  our  position  as  domi- 
nant exporter  in  this  area,  the  U.S.  has  ex- 
perienced a  higher  rate  of  telecommunica- 
tions imports  than  many  other  nations.  Im- 
ports accounted  for  about  10.5  percent  of 
American  telecommunications  consumption 
in  1983  while  Japan  imported  only  1.4  per- 
cent of  its  equipment.  Likewise,  Canada  and 
Europe  just  8  and  6  percent,  respectively. 

The  leading  exporters  of  the  world's  tele- 
conmiunications  equipment  are  now  the 
East  Asian  countries.  In  1983,  75  percent  of 
telecommunications  imports  to  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Par  East— 39  percent 
from  Japan.  18  percent  from  Taiwan,  13 
percent  from  Hong  Kong,  and  the  balance 
from  Singapore.  Malaysia  and  Korea. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  deterio- 
ration in  our  telecommunications  trade  posi- 
tion is  largely  the  result  of  two  factors:  bar- 
riers in  foreign  telecommimications  mar- 
kets—which prevent  U.S.  suppliers  from  ex- 
porting to  foreign  countries— and  deregula- 
tory  changes  in  the  U.S.  domestic  market, 
including  the  restructuring  of  AT&T— 
which  allow  foreign  suppliers  to  sell  freely 
in  the  U.S.  market.  These  factors,  among 
others,  make  the  international  telecom- 
munications market  unique. 

The  American  telecommunications  indus- 
try is  the  technological  leader  in  the  inter- 
national telecommunications  equipment 
market.  Its  products  are  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  are  available  at  competitive  prices. 
Despite  this  technological  lead,  the  United 
States  exports  only  about  10  percent  of  its 
production,  while  accounting  for  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  global  consumption  in  tele- 
comirunications.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  global  con- 
sumption, exports  about  22  percent  of  its 


production.    Canada    and    Europe    export 
about  21  and  19  percent,  respectively. 

U.S.  telecommunications  trade  difficulties 
are  not  caused  by  any  competitive  weakness 
of  U.S.  Industry.  The  problem  relates  large- 
ly to  the  Imbalance  between  the  openness  of 
the  U.S.  markets  and  the  lack  of  compara- 
ble openness  in  foreign  markets. 

The  U.S.  telecommunications  market  is  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  world,  constituting 
nearly  half  of  the  global  market  In  telecom- 
munications. As  a  result  of  a  number  of  de- 
regulatory  decisions,  foreign  businesses  are 
now  able  to  compete  vigorously  In  the  U.S. 
telecommunications  market.  Foreign  multi- 
national corporations  have  seized  this  op- 
portunity and  have  quickly  penetrated  the 
U.S.  market.  This  rapid  Increase  of  foreign 
suppliers  In  the  American  market  starkly 
contrasts  with  the  very  slow  progress  of  U.S. 
companies  abroad. 

Poreign  markets  In  the  industrialized  na- 
tions remain  largely  closed  to  U.S.  telecom- 
munications products,  reflecting  factors 
such  as  the  strong  preference  of  foreign 
post  and  telecommunications  authorities  for 
their  own  home  suppliers,  "buy  national" 
industrial  policies,  and  a  variety  of  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers.  Purchases  in  the 
market  outside  the  United  SUtes  are  largely 
controlled  by  government  procurements 
through  govemihent  owned  and  operated 
Ministries  of  Posts  and  Telecommimica- 
tions. Government  procurements  of  tele- 
communications equipment  account  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  $33.8  billion  equip- 
ment market  ouUlde  of  the  U.S.  Poreign 
governments  have  the  ability  and  the  will- 
ingness to  use  their  procurement  leverage  to 
foster  their  national  telecommunications  in- 
dustries to  the  exclusion  of  competitors 
such  as  United  SUtes  suppliers. 

Privatization  and  deregulatory  initiatives 
have  resulted  In  some  progress  towards  pro- 
viding access  by  U.S..  telecommunications 
suppliers  to  markets  in  countries  such  as 
Britain  and  Japan.  Yet,  these  measures 
have  still  not  resulted  In  fully  open  and 
competitive  markets. 

Japan 
Japan  accounts  for  this  country's  largest 
bilateral  trade  deficit  in  telecommunications 
equipment.  For  this  reason,  U.S.  negotiating 
efforts  aimed  at  achieving  greater  market 
access  for  U.S.  firms  abroad  have  largely 
been  concentrated  on  Japan.  In  1985.  U.S. 
officials  became  concerned  that  proposed 
new  Japanese  certification  procedures  for 
customer  premises  equipment  (CPE),  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  the  restructuring 
of  the  Japanese  telecommunications 
market,  would  reduce  the  access  of  U.S. 
firms  to  the  Japanese  telecommunications 
market.  However,  following  an  Intensive  ne- 
gotiating effort,  Japan  agreed  to  new  certifi- 
cation procedures  for  CPE  which  more 
closely  resemble  those  used  by  the  United 
States.  However.  It  Is  still  too  soon  to  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  these  certification  proce- 
dures will  have— in  practice— on  U.S.  suppli- 
ers.   

Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (NTT), 
the  Japanese  government's  telecommunica- 
tions monopoly,  still  procures  virtually  all 
of  Its  mainline  telecommunications  products 
from  Japanese  producers.  The  Committee 
hopes  that  NTT.  In  Its  procurement  of 
mainline  telecommunications  equipment, 
will  afford  fully  competitive  access  to  U.S. 
suppliers.  The  Committee  Intends  to  moni- 
tor progress  In  this  area. 

The  ability  of  U.S.  suppliers  to  penetrate 
the  Japanese  telecommunications  market  Is 


not  only  limited  by  current  NTT  procure- 
men  practices.  In  addition.  Japanese  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  radio  communications 
equipment  certification,  licensing  for  serv- 
ices, and  frequently  allocation  have  had  the 
effect  of  Impeding  the  sale  of  U.S.  products. 
Government-wide  attention  and  effort  by 
the  United  States  has  resulted  In  recent 
progress  In  resolving  these  problems.  Never- 
theless, firms  account  for  only  about  two 
percent  of  Japan's  $4  biUion  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  market. 

The  telecommunications  market  access 
problem  confronted  by  U.S.  firms  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Japan— it  is  global  in  scope.  While 
Japan  has  at  least  made  a  commitment,  in  a 
bilateral  agreement,  to  the  principle  of  non- 
discriminatory procurement  of  telecom- 
munications equipment,  other  major  U.S. 
trading  partners  have  made  no  such  com- 
mitment and,  in  fact,  expressly  exclude 
their  Ministries  of  Posts  and  Teleconununi- 
cations (PTTs)  from  coverage  under  the 
Procurement  Code  which  was  negotiated 
during  the  last  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
Canada 

In  Canada,  the  major  telecommunications 
equipment  manufacturer  is  controlled  by 
Bell  Canada,  the  largest  provider  of  tele- 
communications services,  which  has  a  policy 
of  favoring  Its  subsidiary  In  Its  procurement 
of  equipment.  Moreover.  Canadian  tariffs 
on  telecommunications  equipment  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  In  the  United 
States.  These  factors  substantially  limit 
U.S.  producers'  opportunities  In  this 
market,  which  represents  over  $1.5  billion  in 
sales  annually. 

Europe 

The  $17  billion  European  telecommunica- 
tions market— the  largest  In  the  world  out- 
side the  United  States— is  largely  closed  to 
U.S.  products,  particularly  mainline  equip- 
ment, because  of  restrictive  procurement 
policies  of  the  individual  national  PTTs.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  FYance,  government  au- 
thorities have  deliberately  utilized  preferen- 
tial procurement  as  a  mechanism  for  creat- 
ing international  competitive  advantage  for 
their  national  producers. 

International  satellites 

Some  foreign  governments  have  made 
International  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  services  targets  of  their  Industrial 
policies.  The  Conunlttee  is  concerned  that 
these  governments  might  restrict  the  pro- 
curement options  of  providers  of  Interna- 
tional telecommunications  facilities  In  order 
to  advance  these  Industrial  policies.  The 
Committee  Joins  the  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Conununications  Commission  in 
condemning  any  such  unfair  trade  practices 
and  believes  that  the  U.S.  satellite  industry 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  supply 
International  telecommunications  facilities. 
Telecommunications  services 

In  addition  to  trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  trade  In  telecommunica- 
tions services  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  component  of  U.S.  international 
trade  and  has  the  potential  to  be  a  major 
American  export  commodity.  The  world 
market  for  telecommunications  services  in 
1984  reached  about  $265  billion  and  Is  esti- 
mated to  grow  to  $444  billion  by  1990,  a 
growth  of  over  9  percent  annually. 

Not  only  have  telecommunications  serv- 
ices become  an  increasingly  important 
aspect  of  U.S.  International  trade  as  a  com- 
modity for  export,  but  these  services  are 


also  essential  to  effective  participation  In 
foreign  markets  by  almost  every  other  U.8. 
industry.  Without  reliable,  reasonably- 
priced  communications.  U.8.  firms  would 
find  themselves  at  a  severe  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  world  economy,  largely 
unable  to  transact  business  with  their  trad- 
ing partners. 

Clearly,  the  information  industry— a  mul- 
tibiUion  dollar  industry  which  Includes  a 
wide  array  of  services  ranging  from  time- 
sharing to  movies  and  other  entertainment 
programming  to  mall  and  telex— is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  Important  component  of 
U.8.  exports.  Currently  there  are  nearly  400 
information  suppliers  that  provide  direct 
access  to  records  through  telephone  lines 
and  through  the  use  of  a  computer  termi- 
nal. Several  American  firms  have  begun 
marketing  these  services  abroad,  offering  in- 
formation such  as  stock  quotations  and  up- 
to-date  news.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  elec- 
tronic data  base  service  providers  had  1984 
revenues  of  nearly  $1.6  billion,  and  firms 
providing  remote  data  processing  services 
are  estimated  to  have  had  revenues  of  about 
$6  billion  that  same  year. 

Moreover,  broadcasting  entitles  such  as 
Turner.  ESPN,  HBO.  WOLD  and  the  three 
networks  may  Increase  their  use  of  inter- 
national communications  facilities  to  ex- 
change sports.  Information,  and  entertain- 
ment programming  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Other  users 
could  transmit  newspapers,  magazines  and 
similar  information  to  various  foreign  loca- 
tions for  printing  Emd  distributions. 

With  respect  to  broadcasting,  there  cur- 
rently appears  to  be  trade  barriers  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  American  radio  and  tel- 
evision signals  by  Canada  in  particular.  Ex- 
amples of  these  barriers  are  Canadian 
denial  of  tax  deductions  to  businesses  which 
place  advertising  on  U.S.  broadcast  stations: 
limits  upon  the  amount  of  U.S.  program- 
ming which  Canadian  stations  may  broad- 
cast; Canadian  governmental  authorization 
of  the  for-profit  interception  and  redistribu- 
tion by  Canadian  satellite  of  U.S.  television 
signals  without  the  consent  of.  or  compensa- 
tion to,  the  U.S.  stations  and  other  affected 
copyright  holders;  and  the  unauthorized, 
uncompensated  microwave  distribution  of 
U.S.  border  television  signals,  sometimes 
with  alterations  or  deletions,  in  areas  of 
Canada  beyond  the  stations'  over-the-air 
coverage.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
Canadian  government  should  take  appropri- 
ate  steps  to  eliminate  these  barriers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  technological  leadership  of  the  do- 
mestic U.8.  telecommunications  industry 
means  that  there  is  no  need  to  impose  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  Industry  In  Its  home 
market.  RAther.  the  industry  requires  mech- 
anisms by  which  to  gain  access  to  foreign 
telecommunications  markets. 

The  Conunlttee  recognizes  that  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar— which  simulta- 
neously Increases  prices  of  our  imports— has 
had  an  impact  on  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions trade  deficits  and  on  the  ability  of  U.S. 
businesses  to  compete  abroad.  The  Commit- 
tee is  also  aware  that  American  telecom- 
munications companies  must  recognize  that 
the  former  domestic  market  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  larger,  global  market,  and 
they  must  engage  in  more  extensive  nmrket- 
Ing  efforts  If  they  are  going  to  cope  with 
this  new  reality.  However,  despite  these 
other  contributing  factors,  the  Committee  Is 
convinced  that  foreign  barriers  to  entry  are 
a  major  component  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions trade  problem. 


The  Committee  does  not  intend  merely  to 
send  our  trading  partners  a  signal.  Rather. 
Title  II  of  H.R.  4800  would  etUbUsh  a 
framework  within  which  the  opportunity 
for  U.S.  suppliers  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional telecommunications  market  shall  be 
greatly  Increaaed,  or  new  conditions  govern- 
ing foreign  aoceia  and  participation  In  our 
own  domestic  market  will  be  Implemented. 
Title  II  of  H.R.  4800  contains  many  of  the 
authorities  necessary  to  ensure  that  action 
restricting  foreign  access  to  the  U.8.  market 
will  be  taken  unless  U.S.  firms  obtain  mean- 
ingful market  aoceis  abroad. 

However,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  regulatory 
sanctions  under  section  301(c)  of  the  Trade 
Act  should  be  extended  to  cover  telecom- 
munications products.  Extension  of  such  au- 
thority would  provide  the  President  with  a 
full  range  of  remedial  actions  to  help  ensure 
telecommunications  products. 

Currently  under  the  Trade  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  action  against  foreign  suppli- 
ers of  telecommunications  services  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Recognizing  the  significant 
and  increasing  U.S.  trade  Imbalance  In  tele- 
communications products,  the  Conunlttee 
strongly  believes  the  President  should  also 
have  the  authority  to  implement  regulatory 
sanctions  against  foreign  suppliers  of  tele- 
communications products. 

HEARINGS 

The  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications, Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  held  one  day  of  general  hearings  on 
telecommunications  trade  on  March  37, 
1985.  Testimony  was  received  from  Robert 
S.  Strauss,  former  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative; Frederick  Bergsten.  Director. 
Institute  for  International  Economics; 
Howard  D.  Samuel.  President,  Industrial 
Union  Department.  AFL-CIO;  John  Yochel- 
son,  Director  of  International  Business  and 
Economics.  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies.  Georgetown  University; 
William  G.  Moore.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  American  Electronics  Association; 
Eric  I.  Garflnckel.  representing  the  Commu- 
nications Industry  Association  of  Japan;  and 
Allen  R.  Frlschkom,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Committee  of  the  Information 
and  Telecommunications  Group,  Electronic 
Industries  Association. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Transportation  and  Tourism  held  a 
similar  hearing  on  March  28,  1985.  Testimo- 
ny was  received  from  the  Honorable  Lionel 
H.  Olmer,  Undersecretary  for  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce;  C.  Travis 
Marshall,  Corporate  Vice  President.  Motor- 
ola Inc.:  Michael  Borrus,  Deputy  Director, 
Berkeley  Roundtable  on  the  International 
Economy,  University  of  California;  John 
Morgan,  Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Legislation-Government  Agencies, 
Communication  Worker  of  America;  and 
Robert  B.  Wood.  Research  Director,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  EHectrlcal  Worker*. 

On  October  1.  1985  the  Conunlttee  s  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Conunerce,  Transportation, 
and  Tourism:  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications.  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  held  one  day  of  joint  hearings 
on  H.R.  3131.  a  bill  similar  to  Title  II  of 
H.R.  4800.  Testimony  was  received  from 
Hon.  S.  Bruce  Smart,  Undersecretary  for 
International  Trade.  U.8.  Department  of 
Commerce:  Bruce  Wilson,  Assistant  \3J&. 
Trade  Representative:  John  Hinds.  Vice 
President,  AT&T  International.  Inc.;  Yong 
Tuck  Lee,  President.  M/A-COM  MAC,  Inc.; 
John  J.  McDonnell,  Vice  President.  Elec- 
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tronic  Industries  Association:  Edwin  B.  Spie- 
vack.  President,  North  American  Telecom- 
munications Association;  Stanton  D.  Ander- 
son, Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  and  Blair: 
William  O'Connor,  President,  Executone, 
Inc.:  Barbara  Easterling.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Communications  Workers  of 
America;  and  Robert  B.  Wood,  Research  Di- 
rector. International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Worliers. 

COIOUTTEE  CONSIDERATION 

On  October  2,  1985,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Tourism 
met  In  open  session  and  ordered  reported 
the  bUl  H.R.  3131.  a  bill  similar  to  Title  II  of 
H.R.  4800.  as  amended,  by  a  voice  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present.  On  October  3,  1985, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  met  in 
open  session  and  ordered  reported  the  bill 
H.R.  3131,  as  amended,  by  a  voice  vote,  a 
Quorimi  being  present.  On  November  21, 
1985,  the  Committee  met  in  open  session 
and  ordered  reported  the  bill  H.R.  3131  with 
amendments  by  a  recorded  vote  of  33  to  0,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

COMMITTEE  OVERSIGHT  FINDINGS 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(1)(3)(A)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Subcommittees  held  oversight  hearings 
and  made  findings  that  are  reflected  in  the 
legislative  report. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OFERATIONS 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(1)(3)(D)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  oversight  findings  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

INFLATIONARY  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(1X4)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  inflationary  impact 
of  the  reported  bill: 

There  is  no  inflationary  Impact  associated 
with  the  enactment  of  Title  II  of  H.R.  4800. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  II— international  TRADE  IN 
telecommunications  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 

Section  201.  Short  TiUe. 

Section  201  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Telecommunications  Trade  Act 
of  1986. " 
Section  202.  Findings  ond  Purposes. 

Section  202  puts  forth  six  congressional 
findings  sUtlng  that:  rapid  growth  In  the 
world  market  for  telecommimlcatlons  prod- 
ucts and  services  will  continue  for  several 
decades;  the  United  States  can  Improve 
prospects  for  its  exports  and  technological 
leadership  through  an  effort  to  achieve  an 
open  world  market:  most  foreign  markets 
have  extensive  government  intervention 
which  adversely  affects  U.S.  exports.  Invest- 
ment, and  employment;  the  open  U.S. 
market  has  resulted  In  a  dramatic  growth  In 
Imports  and  a  growing  imbalance  in  com- 
petitive opportunities:  and  unless  the  imbal- 
ance is  corrected  by  achieving  fully  competi- 
tive market  opiwrtunltles  for  U.S.  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  In  foreign 
markets,  the  United  SUtes  should  avoid 
granting  continued  access  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts and  services  In  telecommunications  and 
other  areas. 

Section  202  also  contains  three  purposes 
of  the  Act:  (1)  to  foster  the  economic  and 
technological  growth  of  and  employment 
benefit  from  a  high  quality  telecommunica- 
tions network;  (2)  to  ensure  that  countries 


which  have  made  commitments  to  open 
telecommunications  trade  fully  abide  by 
those  commitments;  and  (3)  to  achieve  a 
more  open  world  trading  system  for  tele- 
communications products  and  services 
through  negotiation  and  achievement  of 
fully  competitive  market  opportunities  for 
U.S.  telecommunications  exporters  and 
their  subsidiaries  in  those  markets  in  which 
barriers  exist  to  free  international  trade. 

Section  203.  Negotiating  Objectives. 

Section  203  identifies  six  primary  negoti- 
ating objectives  and  seven  secondary  negoti- 
ating objectives  for  the  purpose  of  section 
204,  which  requires  the  USTR  to  esUblish 
specific  negotiating  objectives  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis. 

The  primary  negotiating  objectives.  In 
Section  203(a)  are: 

1.  The  nondiscriminatory  procurement  of 
telecommunications  products  and  related 
services  by  foreign  entities  that  provide 
local  exchange  telecommunications  services 
that  are  owned,  regulated,  or  controlled  by 
foreign  governments. 

2.  Assurances  that  any  requirement  for 
the  registration  of  telecommunications 
products  which  are  to  be  located  on  custom- 
er premises,  for  the  purposes  of — 

A.  attachment  to  a  telecommunications 
network  in  a  foreign  country,  and 

B.  the  marketing  of  the  products  in  a  for- 
eign country, 

be  limited  to  the  certification  by  the  manu- 
facturer that  the  products  meet  standards 
established  by  the  foreign  country  for  pre- 
venting harm  to  the  network  or  network 
personnel. 

3.  Transparency  of,  and  open  participation 
In,  the  standards-setting  processes  used  In 
foreign  countries  with  respect  to  telecom- 
munications products. 

4.  The  ability  to  have  telecommunications 
products,  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  approved  and  registered  by 
type,  and,  if  appropriate,  the  establishment 
of  procedures  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  type  approval. 

5.  Access  to  the  basic  telecommunications 
network  In  foreign  countries  on  reasonable 
and  non-dlscrlminatory  terms  and  condi- 
tions (Including  non-dlscrimlnatory  prices) 
for  the  provision  of  value-added  services  by 
United  States  suppliers. 

6.  Monitoring  and  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment provisions  regarding  matters  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5). 

The  secondary  negotiating  objectives  in 
section  203(b)  are: 

1.  National  treatment  for  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  that  are  provid- 
ed by  United  States  firms; 

2.  Most-favored-nation  treatment  for  such 
products  and  services; 

-3.  Nondiscriminatory  procurement  policies 
with  respect  to  such  products  and  services 
and  the  Inclusion  under  the  Agreement  on 
Government  Procurement  of  the  procure- 
ment (by  sale  or  lease  by  government-owned 
or  controlled  entities)  of  all  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services; 

4.  The  reduction  or  elimination  of  customs 
duties  on  telecommunications  products; 

5.  The  elimination  of  subsidies,  dumping, 
violations  of  intellectual  property  rights, 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices  that  distort 
international  trade  in  telecommunications 
products  and  services; 

6.  The  elimination  of  Investment  barriers 
that  restrict  the  establishment  of  foreign- 
owned  business  entities  which  market  such 
products  and  services;  and 


7.  Monitoring  and  dispute  settlement 
mechanism  to  facilitate  compliance  with  te- 
lecommlnicatlons  trade  agreements. 
Section  204.  Investigations  of  Foreign  Tele- 
communications Trade  Barriers 
Investigations.  Section  204(a)(lKA)  re- 
quires the  USTR,  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment,  to  initiate  and  conclude 
an  investigation  of  foreign  countries  with  a 
substantial  potential  market  for  U.S.  tele- 
communications products  and  services.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  identify 
and  analyze  those  acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices in  each  country  which  deny  fully  com- 
petitive foreign  market  opportunities  to  the 
telecommunications  products  and  services  of 
U.S.  firms. 

Under  section  204(aK2),  the  USTR  may 
exclude  any  foreign  country  from  the  re- 
quired Investigations,  If  the  USTR  deter- 
mines that  the  potential  market  In  that 
country  for  U.S.  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  is  not  substantial.  Howev- 
er, countries  excluded  from  investigation  for 
this  reason  must  be  reviewed  annually  by 
the  USTR  as  provided  by  section  204(c).  If 
the  USTR  considers  that  country's  poten- 
tial market  to  be  substantial,  he  must  Initi- 
ate and  conclude,  within  6  months,  an  inves- 
tigation to  identify  and  analyze  those  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  which  deny  fully  com- 
petitive foreign  market  opportunities  for 
U.S.  firms. 

Investigations  by  petition  from  Interested 
parties  or  by  self-initiation  also  may  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  USTR  under  section  204(b). 
Such  investigations  must  be  completed  with 
6  months  of  the  date  on  which  they  were 
commenced,  in  the  case  of  investigations  by 
self-initiation;  or  within  6  months  of  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed. 

Trade  Negotiating  Objectives.  Section 
204(a)(1)(B)  requires  the  USTR  to  esUblisb 
specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiating 
objectives  which  should  be  pursued  in  nego- 
tiations to  obtain  fully  competitive  market 
opportunities  in  foreign  countries  for  tele- 
communications products  and  services  of 
U.S.  suppliers.  The  USTR  shall  establish 
these  negotiating  objectives  on  the  basis  of 
the  analysis  described  In  this  section.  The 
USTR  also  shall  take  into  consideration:  the 
needs  of  affected  U.S.  industry  in  that  coun- 
try: the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industries  in 
domestic  and  world  markets;  the  progress 
being  made  to  expand  market  opportunities 
under  existing  agreements  or  ongoing  nego- 
tiations: and  the  availability  of  appropriate 
incentives  and  effective  remedies. 
Section  205.  Action  by  the  President  in  Re- 
sponse to  Investigations  by  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 
Section  205(a)  requires  the  President, 
upon  completion  of  USTR's  investigations 
under  sections  204(a)(1)(A)  or  204(b)  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  countries  which 
were  Identified  during  the  Investigation  as 
denying  fully  competitive  market  opportuni- 
ties to  U.S.  suppliers  of  telecommunications 
products  and  services.  The  purpose  of  the 
negotiations  is  to  enter  Into  agreements 
which  achieve  the  specific  primary  and  sec- 
ondary negotiating  objectives  that  were  es- 
tablished by  the  USTR  under  section 
204(a)(lKB). 

The  negotiating  period  In  section  205(c) 
provides  18  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment for  the  President  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  identified  by  the 
USTR  during  his  Investigation.  The  Presi- 
dent may  request  up  to  two  one-year  exten- 
sions of  the  negotiating  period.  In  order  to 
obtain   an    extension   of    the   negotiating 
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period,  the  President  must  summit  a  bill  90 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  negotiat- 
ing period  and  a  statement  that:  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  In  negotiations  with 
the  country  concerned:  and  further  negotia- 
tions are  necessary  to  reach  an  agreement 
which  meeU  the  specific  primary  and  sec- 
ondary negotiating  objectives  established 
with  respect  to  that  country.  Such  requesU 
for  extension  of  the  negotiating  period  will 
be  considered  by  Congress  under  the  ■fast- 
track"  procedures  of  sections  102  and  151  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

If  the  President  is  unable  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  a  foreign  country 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment provides  that  the  President  shall  take 
whatever  actions  authorized  by  this  Title 
that  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives not  covered  by  the  agreement.  Section 
205(b)(1)(B)  provides  that  the  President 
may  take  whatever  actions  authorized  by 
the  bill  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
secondary  objectives  not  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

Section  205(b)(2)  requires  that  any  actions 
taken  by  the  President  against  the  goods  or 
services  of  a  foreign  country  be  directed 
first  at  telecommunications  products  and 
services  from  that  country. 

Section  205(b)(3)  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  the  following  actions  if  no  agree- 
ment is  obtained:  to  terminate,  withdraw,  or 
suspend  trade  agreements;  take  any  action 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from  pur- 
chasing telecommunications  products  of  a 
specified  country:  increase  domestic  prefer- 
ences or  suspend  waives  of  domestic  prefer- 
ences with  respect  to  Federal  government 
telecommunlcatlors  purchases  (or  other 
products  in  the  case  of  suspension  of  waiv- 
ers): deny  Federal  funds  or  credits  for  pur- 
chases of  telecommunications  products  of  a 
specified  foreign  country;  and  suspend  OSP 
benefits  on  articles  from  specified  foreign 
countries. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts, section  205(b)(5)  specifies  that  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  President  under  section 
205(b)(3)  will  not  affect  any  binding  obliga- 
tions entered  Into  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  to  which  any  U.S.  citizen  or 
national  is  a  party.  Section  205(b)(6)  pro- 
vides that  any  action  taken  by  the  President 
under  section  205(b)(3)  Is  subject  to  approv- 
al by  Congress  under  "fast-track"  proce- 
dures. 

Section  205(d)  provides  that  the  President 
may  modify  or  terminate  any  action  taken 
against  a  country  only  If  that  country  en- 
teres  Into  a  trade  agreement  which  achieves 
the  objectives  established  by  the  USTR  for 
that  country. 

Section  206.  Review  of  Trade  Agreement  Im- 
plementation by  Trade  Representative. 
Section  206(a)  defines  "trade  agreement" 
(Da  trade  agreement  entered  Into  under 
section  205  that  Is  In  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  SUtes,  and  (2)  a  trade  agree- 
ment regarding  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts or  services  that  was  in  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  SUtes  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Section  206(b)  requires  the  USTR  to  con- 
duct annual  reviews  to  determine  whether 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  country  with 
which  a  telecommunications  trade  agree- 
ment has  been  reached:  (a)  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement;  or  (b) 
otherwise  denies  fully  competitive  market 
opportunities  within  the  context  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 


If  the  USTR  determines  that  a  country's 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  violate  a  telecom- 
munications trade  agreement  or  otherwise 
deny  fully  competitive  market  opportunltes 
under  the  agreement,  section  206(d)  re- 
quires him  to  take  whatever  authorized  ac- 
tions that  are  necessary  to:  (a)  fully  offset 
the  foreign  act,  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  foreign  country  ir.  telecommunica- 
tions trade.  The  USTR  may  not  take  action 
against  a  country  with  a  trade  agreement  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  before 
the  President  has  taken  action  against  any 
other  country  under  section  205(b)(3). 

Section  206(e)  authorizes  the  USTR  to 
terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  trade 
agreements  or  take  any  action  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Actions  must 
be  directed  first  at  telecommunications 
products  and  services.  If  all  feasible  actions 
have  been  taken  against  telecommunica- 
tions prtxlucts  and  services,  tuid  if  the  appli- 
cable objectives  esUbllshed  with  respect  to 
that  country  have  not  been  achieved,  then, 
and  only  then,  may  actions  be  directed 
against  other  products  and  services. 

Section  206(e)(4)  provides  that  any  actions 
taken  by  the  USTR  are  subject  to  "fast- 
track"  Congressional  consideration.  Section 
206(f)  specifies  that  actions  taken  by  the 
USTR  will  not  affect  binding  obligations  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Title  II  to  which  any  U.8.  citizen  or  national 
is  a  party.  Section  206(g)  provides  that  the 
USTR  may  modify  or  terminate  any  action 
taken  under  this  section  only  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  foreign  country  concerned 
has  Uken  appropriate  remedial  action  re- 
garding the  act,  policy,  or  preactice  con- 
cerned. 


Section  207.  ConaultatUnu. 

Section  207  requires  that  the  President 
and  the  USTR  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  other  members  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  esUbllshed  under  section 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962; 
with  the  private  sector  advisory  committees 
esUbllshed  under  section  136  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  and  with  other  interested  par- 
ties In  the  course  of  Investigations,  In  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  negotiating  objectives,  and 
in  determining  appropriate  action.  In  addi- 
tion, this  section  requires  the  President  to 
consult  closely  with  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  on  all  aspecU  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Section  208.  Qeneral  Trade  Agreement  Au- 
thoHty. 


Section  208  provides  general  trade  agree- 
ment authority  allowing  the  President  to 
conclude  telecommunications  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  205(a).  Section  206(a) 
authorizes  the  President,  during  the  42- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, to  enter  into  trade  agreements  to 
achieve  the  primary  and  secondary  objec- 
tives esUbllshed  by  the  USTR.  Section 
208(b)  provides  that  agreements  Involving 
U.S.  concessions  are  to  be  treated  as  trade 
agreements  subject  to  "fast-track"  legisla- 
tive procedures.  Under  section  208(c),  the 
President  is  authorized  to  extend  agreement 
benefiU  and  obUgatlons  to  all  countries  or 
just  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the 
agreement.  In  addition,  the  President  may 
choose  whether  or  not  to  apply  the  agree- 
ment benefits  and  obUgatlons  uniformly  to 
all  parties. 
Section  209.  Compensation  Authority. 

Section  209(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  agreements  granting  new  U.S. 
concessions  as  compensation  to  a  foreign 
country  for  action  taken  against  it.  If  that 


action  Is  found  to  violate  U,8  International 
obligations.  Including  obligations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT).  Section  209(b)  provides  that  agree- 
ments reached  under  this  section  are  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval  under  "fast- 
track"  procedures. 

Section  210.  Definition  of  TeUeommuniea- 
tioru  Product 

Section  .210  defines  "telecommunications 
product"  In  terms  of  classification  number 
from  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  (TR8U8). 
Section  211.  International  Obligationi. 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  Pre«l- 
dent  and  the  Congress  to  violate  U.S.  legal 
obligations,  including  OATT  obligations. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ldit]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800.  the  Trade  and  Internation- 
al Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 1  simply  cannot  support  this  bill 
In  its  current  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  effective, 
strong  trade  legislation.  The  free  flow 
of  goods  and  services  in  international 
conunerce,  the  Ufeblood  of  a  healthy 
U.S.  and  world  economy,  is  in  danger 
today.  U.S.  industries  are  faced  with 
closed  markets  overseas  while  imports 
enter  U.S.  markets  unfairly.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  faced  a 
$148.5  billion  trade  deficit  last  year. 
This  situation  has  not  Improved. 
Almost  every  month  the  United  States 
sets  a  new  record  trade  deficit. 

Congress  can  no  longer  stand  by  and 
watch  American  jobs  being  lost  as  U.S. 
manufiwjturers  move  overseas  or  go 
out  of  business.  Effective  action  must 
be  taken.  That  Is  why  I  Joined  the  bi- 
partisan effort  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  in  reporting  ef- 
fective legislatlon-H.R.  3777— the 
Trade  Law  Modernization  Act.  and 
H.R.  3131— the  Telecommimlcations 
Trade  Act  of  1986.  Those  bills  are 
models  of  bipartisan  efforts  that  re- 
sulted in  well-balanced  legislation. 
H.R.  3777  and  H.R.  3131  update  our 
trade  laws  to  address  the  unfair  trade 
practices  U.S.  Industries  face  today, 
without  being  protectionist. 

Unfortunately.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  for  H.R.  4800,  H.R.  4800  has 
become  a  partisan  and  Jurisdictional 
battlefield.  This  legislation  Is  laden 
with  bad  provisions.  One  example  is 
the  provision  establishing  a  Council  on 
Industrial  Competitiveness.  This 
simply  fuimels  U.S.  economic  aid  and 
policymaking  through  a  massive  state- 
planning  agency  and  unnecessarily  in- 
volves the  Government  in  the  process 
of  picking  'winners  and  losers." 

Another  example  Is  the  title  address- 
ing our  telecommunications  trade  defi- 
cit. That  title  does  not  provide  for  the 
President  to  take  enforcement  action 
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against  a  foreign  country  through  the 
PCC,  although  he  may  determine  such 
action  to  be  necessary  to  achieve 
equivalent  telecommunications  market 
access.  The  PCC  is  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  has  primary  jurisdiction 
over  telecommimications.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  branch  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  primary  jurisdiction 
over  telecommunications  market 
access  enforcement  action.  Yet  the 
President  cannot  use,  as  a  remedy,  the 
denial  of  a  license  to  a  foreign  compa- 
''     ny  to  operate  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  just  two  examples  where 
the  partisanship  behind  H.R.  4800  has 
resulted  in  a  bill  which  will  not  effec- 
tively address  the  trading  problems 
that  face  U.S.  industries. 

The  rule  governing  consideration  of 
H.R.  4800  makes  a  substitute  in  order. 
That  substitute  is  not  laden  with  the 
many  protectionist  provisions  that  are 
in  H.R.  4800.  The  substitute  will  give 
the  House  a  second  chance  at  creating 
a  trade  bill  that  will  effectively  ad- 
dress our  trade  problems  without 
being  partisan  or  protectionist.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  opportunity 
the  substitute  will  provide  us  to  pass 
well-balanced,  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1986. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  address  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  facing  our 
country— the  skyrocketing  U.S.  trade 
deficit.  In  each  of  the  last  4  years,  the 
n.S.  trade  deficit  has  broken  all  previ- 
ous records.  Last  year's  deficit  was  a 
staggering  $150  billion  and  estimates 
are  that  in  the  year  1990,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  will  be  $300  billion— twice 
as  high  as  last  year's  deficit. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  offi- 
cially became  a  debtor  nation  last  year 
for  the  first  time  since  1914.  In  the  4 
short  years  since  1981,  America  has 
gone  from  being  the  world's  largest 
creditor  nation  to  becoming  the 
world's  largest  debtor  nation.  Over  the 
last  5  years,  our  trade  problems  have 
also  robbed  about  2  million  Americans 
of  their  jobs  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

This  biU  gives  America's  most  pro- 
ductive industries— telecommunica- 
tions, natural  resources,  and  many 
others— the  opportunity  to  compete 
fairly  in  international  trade.  Without 
such  legislation,  U.S.  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  market  share  to  foreign 
competitors,  and  American  firms  and 
jobs  will  continue  their  exodus  off- 
shore. Nothing  le&s  that  the  future 
economic  health  of  our  coimtry  is  at 
stake,  and  I  think  this  bill  is  a  major 
step  toward  curing  our  ills. 

My  subcommittee  reported  two  bills 
early  in  the  Congress  that  contain  pro- 
visions substantially  similar  to  titles  I 
and  n  of  B.M.  4800.  One  of  these  bills. 


the  Trade  Law  Modernization  Act, 
H.R.  3777,  made  important  changes  in 
U.S.  trade  laws  that  appear  in  title  I  of 
H.R.  4800.  This  legislation  includes 
changes  in  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  dealing  with  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices:  changes  in  section  201 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  pro- 
vides relief  to  U.S.  firms  injured  by  im- 
ports; and  amendments  to  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  would 
make  it  easier  to  impose  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duties  on  imports 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments.  All 
the  changes  are  designed  to  make 
relief  easier  to  obtain  for  U.S.  firms 
and  to  ensure  that  trade  consider- 
ations are  given  greater  weight  in  de- 
ciding when  remedies  should  be  im- 
posed. 

The  other  bUl,  H.R.  3131,  the  Tele- 
communications Trade  Act  of  1986,  is 
substantially  similar  to  title  II  of  H.R. 
4800.  This  legislation  was  initiated  by 
my  colleague,  Tim  Wirth,  and  myself 
a  year  ago. 

For  several  reasons,  I  believe  the 
trade  problems  facing  the  telecom- 
munications industry  are  unique  and 
require  special  attention  by  Congress. 

First,  it  was  governmental  action 
that  created  many  of  the  trade  prob- 
lems that  now  plague  the  U.S.  tele- 
commimications industry,  and  there- 
fore, our  Government  must  take  some 
responsibility  for  their  solution.  The 
flood  of  foreign  telecommunications 
imports  coming  into  the  United  States 
only  began  in  response  to  a  series  of 
regulatory  and  judicial  actions  that 
culminated  in  the  breakup  of  the 
AT&T  system.  While  the  American 
telecommunications  market  imder- 
went  virtual  total  deregulation,  for- 
eign markets  remained  tightly  con- 
trolled by  govemment-nm  corpora- 
tions and  largely  closed  to  U.S.  tele- 
communications products. 

Last  year,  AT&T  closed  down  its  last 
residential  phone  equipment  manufac- 
turing operation  in  the  United  States 
and  moved  it  to  Singapore.  In  the 
process,  2,000  Americans  in  Shreve- 
port,  LA,  lost  their  jobs.  Now,  AT&T's 
home  telephone  products  are  import- 
ed—not made  in  America. 

Since  1980,  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions trade  balance  has  plummeted 
from  a  surplus  of  nearly  $1  billion  to  a 
deficit  last  year  of  $1.3  billion.  This 
year,  our  telecommunications  trade 
deficit  is  expected  to  grow  still  larger. 

The  second  reason  I  assign  high  pri- 
ority to  the  passage  of  telecommunica- 
tions trade  legislation  is  because  we 
still  have  a  chance  to  minimize  the 
damage  inflicted  on  this  industry  if  we 
move  very  quickly.  The  U.S.  telecom- 
munications industry  is  comparable  or 
superior  to  its  foreign  competition  in 
terms  of  quality,  technology,  and  inno- 
vation. 

Our  only  deficiency  is  meaningful 
access  to  foreign  markets.  Unless 
access  is  obtained  soon,  however.  U.S. 


firms  will  miss  out  on  a  major  procure- 
ment cycle  in  Japan  and  many  other 
countries  that  may  make  American 
companies  virtually  noncompetitive  in 
the  world  market  for  the  next  5  years. 

Only  the  threat  of  legislatively  man- 
dated retaliation  can  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  other  countries  to  open  their 
markets  to  U.S.  firms. 

"ntle  II  of  H.R.  4800  would  establish 
a  framework  within  which  the  oppor- 
tunity for  U.S  suppliers  to  compete  in 
the  international  telecommimications 
market  shall  be  greatly  increased,  new 
conditions  governing  foreign  access 
and  participation  In  our  own  domestic 
market  will  be  implemented.  Title  II 
gives  the  President  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  negotiate  access  to  closed 
foreign  markets,  but  if  those  negotia- 
tions fail,  the  biU  requires  him  to  take 
action  against  foreign  firsm  in  this 
market.  Therefore,  the  bill  limits  the 
Presidents's  discretion  not  to  act  in 
the  fact  of  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  a  tough  bill,  and  it  is  a  good  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
when  we  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

D  1715 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OxLEYl. 

Mr.  OXLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4800  and  in  support 
of  the  Michel  substitute. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  last  several  months  that 
has  led  us  from  trade  reform  legisla- 
tion to  a  political  issue,  and  I  think 
that  is  unfortunate. 

The  first  committee  to  act  was  our 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  on 
a  comprehensive  trade  reform  bill. 
H.R.  3777,  which  passed  out  of  our 
committee  on  a  strong  bipartisan  vote. 
There  were  only  three  votes  against 
that  legislation  in  committee. 

At  that  time  I  felt  we  had  a  responsi- 
ble and  effective  bill  that  was  nonpro- 
tectionist  in  nature  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  made  some  very  valid  state- 
ments in  our  international  commit- 
ments as  far  as  trade  is  concerned.  It 
was  a  strong  position,  a  strong  bill, 
and  I  think  that  without  resorting  to 
protectionism  we  were  very  effective 
in  passing  that  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  took  hold  of  the 
bill,  and  from  that  point  on.  in  my  es- 
timation, the  legislation  has  gone 
downhill.  I  am  disappointed  in  that. 

The  extremely  protectionist  lan- 
guage that  will  undoubtedly  invite  for- 
eign retaliation  is  currently  present  in 
the  legislation  that  we  are  considering. 
It  is  against  U.S.  exports  and  certainly 
impacts  very  heavily  on  agricultural 
exports  in  my  home  State,  in  my  home 
district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  out  of 
every  4  acres  of  ground  in  Ohio  are  de- 
voted to  agricultural  exports,  and  I 


fear  that  the  retaliation  will  have  a 
severe  effect  on  our  ability  to  export 
agricultural  products  throughout  our 
country  into  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

What  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  is  the  bill  language  providing 
for  301  actions  against  countries  that 
violate  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights,  which  even  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  never  adopted  on  our 
own.  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of 
effect  that  is  going  to  have  worldwide. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  enough  to 
do  internally  without  telling  other 
countries  how  they  can  handle  their 
own  particular  workers. 

The  bill  also  mandates  retaliation  by 
a  date  certain  in  specific  301  cases, 
thus  limiting  negotiating  powers  for 
affected  U.S.  industries.  If  negotia- 
tions are  proceeding  and  the  inflexible 
deadline  is  reached,  retaliation  is  re- 
quired and  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
reasonable  solution.  Retaliation  by 
foreign  govemmentr  is  thus  invited 
for  U.S.  products. 

The  issue  has  also  been  resurrected 
of  Industrial  policy,  a  failed  policy 
that  is  a  synonym  for  more  Federal 
bureaucracy,  more  special-Interest  lob- 
bying, and  more  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  market. 

The  bill  has  also  expedited  decisions 
by  Commerce  on  issues  of  national  se- 
curity import  investigations,  which 
could  seriously  hamper  the  review  of 
these  very  important  matters  by  that 
Department. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  omnibus 
trade  bUl  is  full  of  industry/company- 
specific  provisions  that  provide  relief 
on  tariffs.  Such  "pork"  has  no  place  in 
this  type  of  legislation. 

I  ATould  hope  that  the  House  would 
take  a  serious  look  at  this  flawed  legis- 
lation and  to  consider  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute which,  in  my  estimation,  more 
closely  tracks  the  original  bill  that 
passed  out  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  with  a  good  number 
of  votes,  and  my  friends  that  I  am 
looking  at  right  now. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth],  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
3131,  which  is  the  essence  of  title  II. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  historic  occasion  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation  ever  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

H.R.  4800  is  the  product  of  the  hard 
work  of  no  less  than  seven  committees 
of  the  House  under  the  strong  stew- 
ardship of  the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  wish  to  commend  each 
committee  and  the  leadership  for  their 
many  hours  of  work  to  bring  this  com- 
prehensive trade  package  to  the  floor. 
The  legislation  we  consider  today  is 
also  a  result  of  the  deep  and  increas- 


ing frustration  with  the  lack  of  admin- 
istration leadership  to  advance  Ameri- 
can trade  and  economic  interests  with 
our  major  international  competitors. 

I  rise  today  to  support  the  specific 
provisions  In  Title  II  and  VIII  of  the 
bill,  the  parts  of  the  bill  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance.  I  believe  we  can 
be  particularly  proud  of  the  provisions 
in  title  II  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1986.  This 
title  had  its  genesis  In  telecommunica- 
tions trade  legislation.  H.R.  3131,  that 
Congressman  Jim  Florio  and  I  intro- 
duced nearly  a  year  ago— legislation 
which  enjoys  the  strong  support  of  in- 
dustry and  labor.  I  am  gratified  that 
our  efforts  that  began  several  months 
ago  to  get  nonprotectionist  market 
opening  telecommunications  trade  leg- 
islation have  come  this  far. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  in  telecommunications  equip- 
ment has  deteriorated  significantly. 
Our  telecommunications  trade  balance 
has  plummeted  from  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $1  billion  in  1980  to  a  deficit  of 
$1.3  billion  in  1986.  This  year  the  U.& 
deficit  Is  expected  to  grow  still  larger 
to  an  estimated  $1.6  billion. 

Like  H.R.  3131.  title  II  of  H.R.  4800 
is  designed  to  address  our  current 
trade  imbalance  in  telecommunica- 
tions by  opening  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  suppliers  of  telecommunications 
products  and  services.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  recognizes  that  negotia- 
tions are  the  preferred  course  to 
achieve  market  access  for  American 
telecommunications  firms  abroad. 

I  firmly  believe  negotiations  are  an 
essential  component  if  telecommunica- 
tions trade  legislation  is  going  to  serve 
the  goal  of  opening  foreign  markets 
Instead  of  closing  our  own.  Where  ne- 
gotiations do  not  result  in  Improved 
market  access  for  U.S.  firms,  title  II. 
like  Its  predecessor  H.R.  3131,  would 
require  the  President  to  take  some 
action  to  restrict  foreign  access  and 
participation  In  the  U.S.  markets  as  a 
means  of  forcing  open  the  foreign 
market  in  question. 

There  is  broad  consensus  on  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  title  II.  However,  while  title 

II  gives  the  President  additional  au- 
thority to  take  action  against  unfair 
trade  practices,  it  does  not,  as  current- 
ly drafted,  provide  the  President  with 
the  full  range  of  available  sanctions  to 
achieve  meaningful  market  access 
abroad  for  U.S.  telecommunications 
firms.  I  believe  the  President  and  his 
trade  negotiators  should  have  at  their 
disposal  every  possible  effective 
remedy  to  combat  unfair  practices  In 
telecommunications  trade. 

Time  after  time,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  used  their  registration  and 
certification  standards  and  regulations 
for  telecommunications  products  to 
impede  access  by  U.S.  flnns  to  their 


markets.  However,  title  II  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  currently  drafted,  does  not 
list  among  the  potential  remedies  that 
the  President  might  Initiate  the  use  of 
regulatory  actions  as  a  means  of  open- 
ing foreign  markeU  to  U.S.  telecom- 
munications products.  Industry  has 
clearly  and  consistently  advocated  the 
need  to  have  this  option  available  to 
the  President  as  a  tool  for  opening  for- 
eign markets  when  more  disruptive 
measures  such  as  tariffs  and  quotas 
may  not  be  appropriate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  take 
regulatory  actions  in  order  to  open 
foreign  markets  to  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations products  win  not  be  offered  to 
title  II.  I  am  pleased  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  be  brought  up  at  this 
particular  time.  Too  much  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  piecing  together  a 
package  Intended  to  send  a  strong 
signal  to  foreign  governments  and  the 
administration  that  the  telecommuni- 
cations trade  problem  will  not  be 
treated  lightly. 

Now  that  telecommunications  trade 
legislation  has  come  this  far.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  present  a  united  front 
as  we  move  forward  to  deal  with  this 
Important  challenge  to  one  our  most 
promising  and  dynamic  Industrial  sec- 
tors. Moreover,  It  Is  my  belief  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  consider  this  important  issue 
at  some  future  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  alto  rise  In  support 
of  section  701  of  title  VII  of  H.R.  4800, 
which  contains  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  de- 
veloped by  the  predecessor  committee 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, after  extensive  hearings  In  the 
94th  and  9Sth  Congresses.  The  act  ad- 
dressed some  very  serious  abuses  In  a 
regretful  era  in  American  corporate 
history. 

The  disclosures  In  1973  of  Illegal  cor- 
porate political  contributions  to  the 
Nixon  campaign  revealed  that  the  con- 
tributions were  made  possible  by  the 
maintenance  of  off-the-books  ac- 
counts, false  bookkeeping  entries,  the 
laundering  of  funds  through  foreign 
bank  accounts,  and  other  Illegal  activi- 
ties by  major  corporations.  More  than 
300  major  corporations  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  to  election  cam- 
paigns. Criminal  charges  were  brought 
against  a  number  of  companies  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  falsification  of  corporate  finan- 
cial records,  designed  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  source  suid  application  of 
corporate  funds  and  the  existence  of 
secret  slush  funds,  was  also  used  to  fa- 
clUUte  questionable  or  Illegal  pay- 
ments to  foreign  government  officials. 
Ultimately,  more  than  460  corpora- 
tions disclosed  illegal  or  questionable 
payments  abroad.  Many  made  pay* 
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ments  totaling  $10  million  or  more. 
Those  foreign  payments  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  United 
States  foreign  relations  in  Japan, 
Italy,  the  Netherland,  and  for  other 
friendly  governments. 
.  The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  passed  in  1977  to  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  bribing  of  foreign  officials  by 
American  companies  and  individuals. 
The  act,  and  self-policing  by  thou- 
sands of  American  firms  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  has  dramatically  reduced 
the  bribery  of  foreign  government  of- 
ficials. 

In  addition,  in  many  respects  the  act 
has  had  a  very  positive  impact  on  for- 
eign trade.  American  diplomats  over- 
seas have  noted  that  the  law  has  bene- 
fited American  companies  who,  in 
their  dealings  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, can  point  out  that  the  law  calls 
for  a  higher  standard  of  behavior  on 
their  part  than  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. American  companies  say  they 
have  been  able  to  resist  requests  for 
payoffs  from  certain  foreign  officials 
by  pointing  to  the  constraints  of  the 
law. 

When  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  was  adopted  in  1977,  Congress  did 
not  ignore  that  some  business  might 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  new  law.  How- 
ever, Congress  determined  that  it  was 
not  in  our  national  interest  to  gain 
business  that  could  only  be  gained  by 
paying  bribes.  Congress  concluded 
that  the  payment  of  bribes  is  bad  busi- 
ness practice.  To  quote  from  the  1977 
committee  report: 

[Bribery]  erodes  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  free  market  system.  It 
short-circuits  the  marketplace  by  directing 
business  to  those  companies  too  inefficient 
to  compete  in  terms  of  price,  quality  of  serv- 
ice, or  too  lazy  to  engage  in  honest  sales- 
manship, or  too  Intent  upon  unloading  mar- 
ginal products.  In  short,  it  rewards  corrup- 
tion instead  of  efficiency  and  puts  pressure 
on  ethical  enterprises  to  lower  their  stand- 
ards or  risk  losing  business. 

Why,  then,  should  we  change  the 
law?  After  the  law  was  passed,  a 
number  of  exporters  began  telling  the 
Congress  that  the  words  of  the  law 
were  unclear.  Many  ethical,  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  business  communi- 
ty said  they  wanted  to  comply  with 
the  law,  but  they  did  not  understand 
certain  words  and  phrases  used  in  the 
statute.  Some  said  that  they  had  to 
withdraw  from  export  activities  where 
they  could  not  be  certain  whether 
those  activities  might  be  construed  to 
involve  violations  of  the  law.  Some 
feared  criminal  prosecution  for  mere 
negligence. 

In  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance conducted  an  extensive  review 
of  the  act  and  its  impact  on  foreign  re- 
lations and  trade,  and  we  reviewed  the 
enforcement  records  of  the  SEC  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
impact  of  the  act  on  exports  could  not 


be  determined  with  certainty.  With  re- 
spect to  enforcement  of  the  act,  it  was 
clear  that  neither  the  SEC  nor  the 
Justice  Department  were  prosecuting 
companies  for  minor  mistakes  or  negli- 
gence. 

Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  uncertainty  about  what  the 
law  requires.  Indeed,  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  restraints  of  the  law 
may  be  greatest  on  the  most  scrupu- 
lous members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, who  may  withdraw  from  situa- 
tions in  which  they  cannot  proceed 
with  certainty  that  a  bribe  will  never 
be  paid  by  subordinates. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  convince 
American  exporters  that  they  are 
being  treated  fairly  by  their  Govern- 
ment, so  that  we  can  win  renewed  sup- 
port for  this  important  law.  U.S.  ex- 
porters should  work  as  partners  with 
the  Govenunent  to  assure  that  the 
scandals  of  the  1970's  that  damaged 
the  international  stature  of  this  coun- 
try and  American  business  are  not  re- 
peated. It  is  my  view  that  if  businesses 
are  asked  to  continue  to  support  and 
operate  under  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  we  in  the  Congress,  in 
return,  can  give  them  further  assur- 
ances about  the  law's  meaning  and 
congressional  intent. 

This  legislation  is  a  very  positive 
step  in  strengthening  and  clarifying 
the  law.  The  law  is  clearer  because  it 
uses  terms  that  are  defined  in  the  stat- 
ute, and  are  generally  understood  con- 
cepts under  the  Federal  securities 
laws.  The  law  is  stronger  because  it 
provides  incentives  for  companies  to 
police  themselves.  The  changes  here 
build  upon  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
1977.  Law  enforcement  under  this  leg- 
islation will  be  strengthened. 

I  would  note  that  this  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  a  number  of  earlier  propos- 
als, which  were  purportedly  drafted  to 
clarify  the  law  but,  instead,  opened 
wide  loopholes  and  introduced  vague, 
new  terms.  In  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  legislation  in  this  area 
which  had  loopholes  "big  enough  to 
fly  all  of  Lockheed  through,"  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times.  The  legis- 
lation would  have  opened  the  way  for 
a  few,  unscrupulous  companies  to 
evade  the  law,  and  it  could  only  have 
hurt  honest  exporters  who  wanted  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

In  1981,  the  administration  proposed 
legislation  that  would  have  repealed 
the  accounting  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  require  that  aU  public  compa- 
nies keep  accurate  books  and  records. 
This  would  have  hurt  public  share- 
holders and  undermined  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  our  markets  and  our 
system  of  full  disclosure.  This  idea  was 
roundly  rejected  and,  indeed,  the  ac- 
counting provisions  are  left  intact  by 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  us  involved 
the  careful  work  of  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers, and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  them 


today.  There  are  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  worked  on  earlier  drafts  of 
the  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  sponsored  legisla- 
tion which,  although  different  from 
the  legislation  before  the  House  today, 
had  as  its  goal  giving  more  guidance  to 
the  business  community  to  operate 
under  the  law.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Policy  and  Trade,  Mr.  Bonker, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Pasckll, 
shared  this  goal,  and  devoted  consider- 
able effort  to  ensure  that  this  goal  was 
realized.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Herman]  spent  many  hours 
working  with  me  and  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  working  with 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  try  to  develop 
clear,  tight  language. 

Significant  changes  were  made  to 
address  my  concerns  and  those  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  DiNGELL,  as  well  as  the  con- 
cerns of  other  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  members.  Those  included 
keeping  the  jurisdiction  over  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  with  the  SEC,  the 
agency  responsible  for  ferreting  out 
the  payments  scandals  of  the  1970's, 
and  making  amendments  directly  to 
existing  law,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
room  for  doubt  about  the  law's  mean- 
ing and  intent.  Many  changes  were 
made  during  the  referral  of  the  legis- 
lation to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  4800. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  Mr.  Rodino. 
contributed  his  expertise  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  criminal  standards  and 
Justice  Department  enforcement. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  RiNALDO,  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  lengthy  hearings  and 
review  on  this  issue.  When  we  held  our 
first  hearings  on  this  subject  in  1981, 1 
said  thare  would  be  no  "quick  fix"  on 
the  legislation.  He  agreed  with  that 
approach  and  worked  very  patiently 
with  all  of  us  as  we  looked  for  the 
right  language  to  clarify  and  strength- 
en the  law. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  amendments  to 
the  act  contained  in  previous  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  would  have 
opened  wide  loopholes  in  the  law.  I 
would  close  by  saying  that  all  of  the 
House  Members  who  have  participated 
in  the  development  of  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  this  legislation 
have  given  assurances  that  they  will 
hold  to  the  House  position  and  avoid 


any  weakening  changes  that  may  be 
proposed  in  conference. 

Chairman  Dingcll  and  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  describing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  review  of  the  Issues  and  a 
discussion  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  The  statement  Is  In- 
tended to  give  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  business  community  fur- 
ther guidance  about  the  meaning  of 
the  law  and  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Field]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strongest  opposition  to 
H.R.  4800. 1  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
misguided,  ill-conceived  and  danger- 
ously protectionist. 

The  U.S.  current  trade  deficit 
cannot  be  sustained.  Reducing  the  def- 
icit is  a  priority  problem  which  de- 
serves responsible  attention.  For  this 
reason,  I  worked  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  recommending  legislation  to 
address  unfair  trading  practices 
abroad  and  certain  Inadequacies  in  our 
current  trade  laws.  However,  while 
many  of  the  provision  recommended 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee are  included  in  H.R.  4800,  the 
final  product  is  a  bill  that  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Protectionism  often  creates  two  sep- 
arate classes  of  workers;  One  class  in 
which  jobs  are  protected,  and  another 
class  of  workers  whose  jobs  are  ex- 
pendable. While  this  bill  has  been 
dubbed  by  some  as  a  "job-saving"  bill, 
the  fact  is  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  save  some  Jobs  while  destroying 
others. 

As  a  representative  of  our  Nation's 
third  busiest  port,  I  am  particularly 
concerned.  This  bUl  places  in  Jeopardy 
the  Jobs  of  more  than  32.000  Texans 
directly  dependent  on  the  port's  activi- 
ties. These  are  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  pay  their  taxes,  who  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  who 
now  find  they  may  lose  their  Jobs, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  because 
of  the  misguided  actions  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. Under  this  bill,  maritime 
workers,  railroad  workers,  and  truck- 
ers would  be  severely  Impacted. 

The  big  losers  under  H.R.  4800  will 
be  the  workers  of  many  of  our  most 
dynamic  industries,  consumers  who 
would  pay  higher  prices  on  thousands 
of  products,  and  farmers  who  will 
most  assuredly  lose  export  sales  due  to 
retaliation.  The  fact  is  that  free  trade 
benefits  all  Americans— especially 
Houstonians.  An  estimated  160,000 
Texans— more  than  3  percent  of  the 
State's  total  work  force  and  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  work  force  In  Harris 
County— receive  direct  benefits  from 
the  Port  of  Houston.  Forty  percent  of 
ijl  agricultural  products  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  exported— I 
might  add.  Houston  has  been  the  Na- 


tion's largest  grain  exporting  port— as 
are  20  percent  of  all  goods  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes.  If  we  proceed  to 
erect  the  type  of  trade  barriers  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  4800,  in  blatant  viola- 
tions of  our  international  trade  laws, 
we  will  not  be  encouraging  economic 
growth  and  prosperity;  rather,  we  will 
be  setting  a  course  toward  economic 
stagnation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute provides  us  with  a  responsible 
alternative  to  the  protectionist  legisla- 
tion in  H.R.  4800.  The  substitute  re- 
tains the  constructive  provisions  in  the 
bill,  while  eliminating  the  most  dam- 
aging measures.   It  amends  existing 
trade  laws  to  expand  the  unfair  prac- 
tices meriting  retaliation.  It  removes 
the  injury  requirement  for  industries 
whick  seek  relief  from  violation  of  pat- 
ents, copyrights,  and  trademark  law 
infringements.  The  substitute  contains 
provisions  specifying  objectives  for  ne- 
gotiating agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  provide  access  to  U.S. 
telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices. Finally,  the  substitute  urges  the 
President  to  launch  a  new  round  of 
GAIT  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
to  resolve  pending  issues  not  satisfac- 
torily resolved  in  earlier  trade  negotia- 
tions and  to  develop  multilateral  disci- 
plines in  areas  where  trade  problems 
have  emerged  or  become  more  acute. 
A  new  round  of  OATT  Is  the  most  con- 
structive way  to  address  the  complex 
problems  which  exist  in   the  world 
market  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Michel  substitute.  It  Is  by 
far  the  most  responsible  approach. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  RiCHAKOSOifl.  a  valuable 
member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  all 
the  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  other  committees  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  important  leg- 
islation. While  the  bill  before  us  today 
does  not  Include  the  language  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  bill  which  is  of 
special  concern  to  me.  I  think  the  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue.  America's 
basic  position  on  trade  issues  is  an  ar- 
tifact of  World  War  II  when  we 
emerged  from  the  World  War  as  the 
most  powerful  industrial  economy  in 
the  world.  Our  economy  could  tolerate 
large  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
erected  against  our  products  while  at 
the  same  time  being  open  to  imports; 
our  trade  laws  reflect  this  post- World 
War  II  view  of  the  world.  But  Japan 
and  Europe  have  now  reconstructed 
and  no  longer  need  to  protect  their  do- 
mestic Industries  to  rebuild  shattered 
economies.  And  while  the  economic 
position  of  these  countries  has 
changed,  before  now.  we  have  seen  no 
corresponding  changes  In  U.S.  trade 
law  to  reflect  this  new  economic  reali- 
ty. Our  trade  laws  are  In  desperate 
need  of  the  revisions  found  In  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  are  ■trong 
supporters  of  free  trade  and  most  of 
us  also  recognize  what  free  trade  does 
and  does  not  mean— free  trade  does 
not  mean  closing  markets  to  U,S. 
goods;  free  trade  does  not  mean  dump- 
ing goods  on  the  American  market- 
place; free  trade  does  not  mean  for- 
eign subsidization  of  industries  to  the 
detriment  of  ours;  and  free  trade  Is 
not  enhanced  by  U.S.  trade  laws  which 
do  not  adequately  address  these  bar- 
riers to  its  practice. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  trade- 
much  of  New  Mexico's  mining  Indus- 
try  has  been  wiped  out  by  unfair 
trade.  Unemployment  statistics  for  the 
mining  segment  of  New  Mexico's  econ- 
omy indicate  that  between  1984  and 
1985.  21,000  jobs  were  lost  to  foreign 
mining    interests.    Layoffs    have    oc- 
curred in  virtually  all  facets  of  mining 
and  they  are  continuing.  In  1985.  Taos 
County  at  the  extreme  north-central 
end  of  my  district,  already  had  an  un- 
acceptable 20-percent  unemployment 
level;  Its  largest  employer,  a  molybde- 
num mine,  has  laid  off  many  of  Its 
workers.  Now,  In  1986,  the  moly  mine 
has  virtually  closed  down  and  unem- 
ployment In  the  county  Is  approaching 
40  percent.  New  Mexico's  two  remain- 
ing uranium  producers,  both  in  the 
Grants,  NM  area,  were  forced  to  close 
their  mines  and  mUls  In  1985.  laying 
off  several  hundred  workers  In  the 
process.  In  1986.  only  one  uranium 
mine  continues  to  operate  and  It  Is  ba- 
sically stockpiling  its  uranium;  It  has 
no  customers.  Similar  statistics  are 
found  in  New  Mexico's  potash  and 
copper  industries. 

New  Mexicans  are  not  alone  in 
watching  the  decimation  of  their 
mining  industries  by  unfair  foreign 
trade.  In  1980.  110.000  American  fami- 
lies, most  of  them  from  rural  areas, 
were  supported  by  hardworking 
miners.  After  6  years  of  our  much-her- 
alded "support  for  the  American 
family."  fewer  than  45.000  families  can 
now  make  this  claim.  In  1980.  metals 
mining  In  the  United  SUtes  was  a  $9 
billion  enterprise.  After  5  years  of  the 
economic  recovery  about  which  we  all 
hear,  It  is  now  worth  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion. In  1980.  the  United  SUtes  had  a 
manageable  trade  deficit  of  under  $85 
billion.  After  6  years  of  this  so-called 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  now  have  a 
trade  deficit  approaching  $160  billion. 
One  of  the  most  troubling  things 
about  both  New  Mexico's  and  the  Na- 
tion's dismal  sUtlstlcs  on  trade  and 
mining  Is  that  these  trade  policies 
have  hit  rural  America  the  hardest. 
We  have  not  only  Ignored  the  causes 
of  this  dislocation,  but  we  have  ig- 
nored the  result— the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  who  need  our 
support  and  assistance.  The  down- 
turns In  mining,  brought  about  as  a 
direct  result  of  unfair  trade,  have  hurt 
rural  areas  more  than  urban  areas, 
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Western  States  more  than  Eastern 
States.  These  areas  are  the  least 
equipped  to  deal  with  large-scale  un- 
employment; local  economies  are  not 
diversified,  services  are  limited  or  non- 
existent, retraining  possibilities  are 
few,  relocation  is  seldom  an  option. 

Blr.  Chairman,  the  administration's 
response  to  the  trade  deficit,  in  boxing 
parlance,  has  been  a  light  left  jab.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  a  stiff 
left  hook,  to  signal  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  we  mean  business  and  that 
we  want  their  trade. 

The  time  has  come  to  blow  a  loud 
whistle  on  the  trade  deficit  and  to 
demand  a  specific  plan  of  action.  The 
administration  ignores  this  problem 
and  hopes  that  it  will  go  away.  It  is 
too  late  for  Band-Aids  and  Dr.  Feel- 
good lectures,  the  American  people  are 
starting  to  feel  the  pain. 

The  costs  have  been  high.  Foiir  mil- 
lion American  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs,  their  livelihood  has  been  jerked 
from  under  them  and  sent  overseas. 
The  future  costs  are  higher:  an  erod- 
ing industrial  base,  a  declining  eco- 
nomic growth  rate,  an  American  po- 
tentially less  secure  and  shrinking  op- 
portunity for  America's  youth. 

We  need  to  level  the  playing  field 
and  demand  that  other  countries  treat 
our  exports  the  same  way  that  we 
treat  theirs. 

Foreign  governments  have  got  to 
stop  such  practices  as  taxing  American 
products  just  enough  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  corisumers  to  buy 
them  or  stalling  oiu*  exports  with  in- 
terminable redtape  or  requiring  that 
any  advertising  of  American  products 
be  in  English,  which  potential  custom- 
ers in  their  countries  cannot  read. 

The  message  is  simply  this:  Stop,  we 
cannot  take  it,  and  we  will  not  take  it 
any  more.  Unless  you  correct  this  mis- 
treatment, trading  partners,  we  will  re- 
taliate. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  level  playing  field- 
fair  trade. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2V4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  com- 
prehensive trade  law  reform  and  the 
adoption  of  procompetitive  policies  by 
both  Government  and  the  private 
sector,  business,  and  labor.  Govern- 
ment should  not  relieve  business  of  its 
responsibility  to  modernize  but  should 
guarantee  business  and  America's 
working  people  the  right  to  compete 
on  equal  terms.  Whether  you  call  it 
fair  trade  or  a  level  playing  field,  it  is 
jobs  to  people  I  represent. 

Last  year,  I  developed  a  package  of 
initiatives  to  assure  fair  competition 
and  encourage  trade  expansion  and 
am  pleased  that  many  of  the  ideas 
outlined  in  my  original  package  were 
embraced  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. The  bill  before  us  moves  toward 
creating  sounder  trade  laws  to  serve  us 


in  the  decades  ahead  but  missteps  seri- 
ously. 

The  sections  in  the  biU  which  ad- 
vance reciprocity  as  the  guiding  princi- 
ple, codify  that  industrial  targeting  is 
unfair  and  extremely  injurious, 
strengthen  laws  to  protect  U.S.  inno- 
vation, seek  to  open  telecommunica- 
tions opportiuiities  in  foreign  markets, 
speed  relief,  toughen  penalties,  and 
make  the  USTR  more  accountable  to 
offer  effective  response  to  unfair  trade 
practices  and  progressive  initiatives 
and  need  to  be  approved  by  this  body. 

In  addition,  the  bill  incorporates  leg- 
islation I  initiated  with  Lyitn  Martin 
and  others  last  September  which 
shortened  the  timetable  for  respond- 
ing to  232  petitions  and  would  have 
implemented  remedies  for  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  had  the  President 
not  acted  today,  and  I  commend  him 
on  the  strong  actions  he  took  to  seek 
VRA's.  Furthermore,  it  relaxes  export 
controls  on  products  that  are  clearly 
available  from  foreign  producers  and 
frees  our  resources  to  more  effectively 
prohibit  the  export  of  militarily  sensi- 
tive technology. 

But  as  a  legislator  representing  a 
State  that  is  among  the  top  exporting 
States  in  the  Nation,  with  one  in  seven 
jobs  related  to  exports,  I  must  express 
my  deep  reservations  about  the  sec- 
tions which  seek  to  undermine  the 
international  trading  system  by  forc- 
ing arbitrary  formula  reductions  in 
our  trade  deficits  with  some  of  our 
most  important  trading  partners.  This 
is  plainly  bad  policy  that  will  backfire 
and  cost  my  constituents  jobs. 

Another  provision  which  concerns 
me  exposes  U.S.  buyers  to  retroactive 
penalties  for  accepting  dumped  goods 
and  would  pit  one  American  company 
against  another  unfairly  and  impro- 
ductively— making  us  weak,  not  strong. 
I  agree  we  need  better  antidumping 
laws,  but  they  should  be  against  the 
dumpers,  not  our  own  people.  In  fact 
one  of  my  disappointments  is  that  the 
bill  does  not  include  the  possibility  of 
prohibiting  access  to  America's  market 
except  after  multiple  offenses.  Since 
the  purpose  of  dumping  is  to  gain 
market  share,  no  penalty  but  exclu- 
sion will  end  this  practice. 

In  view  of  the  important  reforms 
contained  in  the  committee  bill  backed 
by  the  members  of  both  parties,  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  our 
heads  this  week  and  pass  amendments 
to  clean  this  legislation  up,  or  I  believe 
it  will  be  left  up  to  the  other  body  to 
save  us  from  ourselves.  Trade  law 
reform  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  Let's  do  it  right. 

D  1730 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  who  have  a  job  today, 
this  bill  may  be  meaningless.  In  fact, 
those  great  Americans  who  are  work- 
ing today  might  be  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  chei4)er  goods  imported  from  for- 
eign lands.  , 

But  to  those  Americans  who  are 
without  jobs,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  this  ought  to  be  a  nonpartisan 
effort.  To  the  unemployed  AT&T 
worker  in  Shreveport,  LA,  who  has 
lost  his  job  because  AT&T  relocated 
to  Sini^pore;  to  the  American 
shrimper  working  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  who  has  to  compete  against 
shrimp  caught  in  Mexico  with  Gover- 
ment-sponsored  diesel  at  18  cents  a 
gallon,  this  bill  says  he  has  a  chance 
again  to  work  in  America. 

It  says  that  the  unemployed  Ameri- 
can, be  he  Democrat  or  Republican, 
you  have  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
American  dream  by  working  and  earn- 
ing a  decent  income  for  your  family. 

To  the  minority  of  Americans  who 
have  been  denied  their  jobs,  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  ought  to  stand  and 
say,  "This  is  no  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can issue;  this  is  an  issue  to  provide 
employment  for  Americans." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  contains  a  resource  subsidy  provi- 
sion that  would  do  something  for  the 
American  shrimper;  provisions  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  the  AT&T  worker  in 
Shreveport  and  all  in  America  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  to  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  many 
today  who,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  for  several  years  called  for  and 
worked  for  meaningful  trade  reform. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
changes  in  our  trade  laws  need  to  be 
made.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
worked  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  USDA,  the  FCC  and  other 
agencies,  and  I  have  worked  with  both 
industry  and  labor  to  draft  and  sup- 
port meaningful  trade  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

Six  months  ago,  I  was  hopeful  that 
we  were  on  our  way  to  substantive, 
workable  trade  reform  that  could  have 
brought  real  relief  to  American  indus- 
try and  the  American  worker.  But 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  trade 
reform  train  picked  up  a  lot  of  excess 
cars  loaded  with  a  lot  of  excess  bag- 
gage—tariffs and  quotas  against  coun- 
tries with  high  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
which  products  are  treated  fairly  or 
imfairly— the  Gephardt  amendment. 

The  Pease  amendment  that  requires 
adherence  by  our  trading  partners  to 
world  labor  standards  even  if  the 
United  States  does  not  impose  those 
standards.  A  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  a  bureaucratic  body 


that  would  impose  Industrial  policy  on 
American  taxpayers.  That  would 
divert  capital  and  resources;  pick  win- 
ners and  losers.  Does  anyone  here 
truly  believe  that  a  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat is  capable  of  determining 
which  industries  should  succeed  and 
which  should  fail?  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  this  process  would  become  highly 
politicized  as  soon  as  it  is  imposed? 

What  started  out  as  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  address  real  trade  concerns 
has  turned  into  a  partisan  election 
year  effort  that  unfortunately  ad- 
dresses the  politics,  but  not  very  much 
of  the  substance  of  our  trade  prob- 
lems. 

This  bin  is  not  trade  reform;  it  is 
trade  retreat.  This  bill  is  not  a  market- 
opening  bill;  it  is  a  market-closing  bill. 
This  bill  is  not  a  jobs-producing  bill;  it 
is  a  job-reducing  bill. 

We  have  a  chance  to  get  the  trade 
reform  train  back  on  the  right  track 
without  the  imnecessary  baggage.  The 
Michel  substitute  adopts  the  best  of 
the  current  trade  law  reform  propos- 
als. It  provides  stronger,  broader  relief 
to  industries  threatened  by  unfair 
trade  practices,  including  foreign  in- 
dustrial targeting.  It  cracks  down  on 
dimiping  and  subsidized  imports;  coun- 
terfeiting and  repeat  customs  law  vio- 
lators. It  also  attacks  the  problems  of 
closed  telecommunications  markets 
and  unfairly  priced  natural  resources 
with  tough  but  fair  new  rules. 

Most  importantly,  the  substitute 
provides  for  expanded  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Expanded  sales  of  manufac- 
tured goods;  expanded  services.  It 
opens  doors  to  America's  products 
which  means  American  jobs. 

Let  us  respond  to  our  serious  trade 
problems  with  fair  and  strong  legisla- 
tion, not  with  partisan  posturing.  Our 
purpose  in  changing  the  trade  laws 
should  be  to  ensure  a  better  trading 
system  now  and  in  the  future  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  jobs  and  to  open  markets  for 
U.S.  producers.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
before  us  does  none  of  these. 

Fortunately,  the  Michel  substitute 
points  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  go  in  addressing  our  trade 
problems. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  ECKARTl. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4800.  The  President  ac- 
cuses us  who  support  this  bill  of  pro- 
tectionism. WeU,  the  American  work- 
ers, I  think,  can  accuse  him  of  surren- 
der. For  the  first  time  in  this  century, 
the  United  States  has  become  a  debtor 
nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  in 
fact  a  jobs  bill.  Failing  to  pass  it  makes 
us  accessories  to  the  cirme  of  sending 
our  jobs  overseas  forcing  more  families 
into  unemployment  rolls  of  which  we 


find  40.000  in  my  State  already  having 
lost  their  job  to  foreign  competition 

This  bill  protects  American  workers 
from  the  American  Government,  for 
Indeed,  we  discovered  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings  that  our  own 
GSA  has  been  puchasing  materials  for 
the  defense  stockpile  from  foreign 
manufacturers  who  are  dumping  their 
goods  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  retool  our  factories;  we  have 
to  resklll  our  workers  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides adequate  training  and  education- 
al opportunities  for  workers  who  have 
lost  their  place  and  look  to  us  for  some 
help. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  sends  a  most  important, 
strong  and  clear  message  to  our  trad- 
ing partners  who  ha,ve  allowed  unem- 
ployment to  pile  up  on  our  shores 
while  their  goods  fill  our  stores 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markzy]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  contained  in  title 
VII.  section  701  of  the  bill. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  passed  in  1977  to  address  the  em- 
barrassing revelations  of  a  large-scale 
corporate  bribery  of  foreign  govern- 
ment officials.  Some  of  America's  big- 
gest corporations  were  involved. 

After  lengthy  hearings  by  the  prede- 
cessor subcommittee  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications.  Con- 
sumer Protection  Euid  Finance,  the 
subcommittee  reported  the  legislation, 
which  was  then  reported  by  the  prede- 
cessor committee  to  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  op- 
position. 

In  recent  years,  concerns  have  been 
raised  by  responsible  members  of  the 
business  community  that  the  law  may 
be  unclear  in  certain  respects.  I  have 
been  sympathetic  to  those  concerns, 
but  I  have  not  been  sympathetic  to  a 
number  of  earlier  proposals,  particu- 
larly those  from  the  administration 
and  from  the  Senate,  which,  in  the 
name  of  "clarifying"  the  law.  would 
have  introduced  vague,  new  terms  and 
opened  wide  loopholes  in  the  law. 

The  lengthy  hearings  and  review 
process  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  its  sub- 
conmilttees  has  produced  the  narrow, 
clarifying  and  strengthening  amend- 
ments that  are  part  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  They  demonstrate 
that  this  committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  support  a  strong,  anti- 
bribery  law— one  that  is  clear  and  that 
has  the  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  consid- 
ering today  a  measure  which  can  restore 


America'*  compcUtivt  •dge  In  International 
trade.  H.R.  4800  Is  balanced,  tlmeiy.  and  vttal 
legislation  to  provide  fiJr  at  well  at  frM  trad*. 
It  requires  the  President  to  take  action  In  re- 
sponse to  certain  idndt  of  practlcet  which 
Iteep  American  products  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets or  which  give  unfair  advantage  to  foreign 
exports.  It  also  provides  assistano*  to  Ameri- 
can companies  and  workers  hard  hit  by  for- 
eign comp«tltk>n,  and  helps  promote  U.S.  ax- 
ports  In  world  markets.  What  this  bill  does  is 
eliminate  unfair  trade  practices  and  provWe  a 
level  playing  flekl  for  intematk)nal  trade  be- 
tween the  United  SUte*  and  Its  trading  part- 
ners. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  mutt  act  now  to 
prevent  the  erotion  of  America's  manufactur- 
ing base  and  our  status  as  a  world  power.  We 
need  a  trade  policy  now.  Our  pretent  trade 
practice  of  transporting  In  goodt  and  trans- 
porting out  jobt  cannot  be  continued.  If  we  do 
not  aggrettively  purtue  trade  reform,  the 
retult  will  be  the  trantfer  of  economic  ttrength 
to  other  natlont  and  the  retutting  decline  In 
American  power. 

I  hope  my  colleaguet  will  have  the  courage 
to  ttand  up  for  Amerk^n  induttry  in  the  face 
of  a  muttipUcity  of  quotat.  tariffs,  and  rettric- 
tk>nt  by  foreign  govemmentt,  Up  to  now 
many  of  our  leaders  have  tailed  to  tackle  our 
trade  problem  because  they  are  afrakj  of  a 
single  word— protecttonitm.  Our  decline  in 
economic  ttrength  it  largely  the  retutt  of  a 
war  of  wordt  on  Amerk^n  trade  polkry.  On 
one  tkie  are  the  free  traders;  on  the  other 
tkle  are  the  protecttonitts.  They  are  both  cre- 
ating a  great  deal  of  noite,  but  unfortunately 
both  are  defending  a  myth. 

They  argue  textbook  theorlet  and  ancient 
hittory  without  regard  to  the  real  economic 
world  marketplace. 

At  a  retult,  the  United  Statet  hat  no  ration- 
al trade  policy  that  might  reduce  our  $150  bll- 
lk>n  trade  defk^  and  enable  ut  to  compete  in 
new  and  conttantly  changing  world  trade. 

Firtt,  to  ditpell  the  myth,  pure  free  trade 
does  not  exitt  now  and  rmm  hat,  Neither 
doet  its  ideological  oppotite.  pure  protection- 
itm. 
To  kMk  at  the  real  workj: 
At  leatt  half  of  the  world  trade  it  affected 
by  tome  tort  of  protectk>nitm— tarlfft,  quotat. 
tubtkiiet,  or  other  measuret  that  dittort  trade 
by  preventing  its  free  flow. 

Fully  40  percent  of  the  work!  trade  it  not 
between  countriet  but  between  branchet  of 
multinattonal  companiat. 

Almott  every  nation  except  ttie  UnKad 
Statet  hat  a  trade  policy,  and  maket  it  part  of 
itt  overall  foreign  policy. 

In  view  of  thete  practkxl  realitiet,  the  ad- 
ministration'a  blind  faith  in  free  trade  it  rklicu- 
lout.  Yet.  on  the  other  tide,  protectk>nittt 
take  a  meat-ax  approach  by  propoting  a  biarv 
ket  25-percent  \nm,  at  though  all  importt  are 
equal  and  all  countriet  deterve  the  tame 
treatment. 

With  today't  technology  and  communtoa- 
tk)nt  tyttemt.  modem  factoriet  can  be  built 
around  the  world,  taking  advantage  of  the 
iowett  waget.  while  being  directed  by  head- 
quartert  in  New  York. 

Therefore,  the  theory  of  "comparative  ad- 
vantage" It  no  k)nger  a  natural  occurrence, 
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but  can  be  created  t>y  any  country  or  multina- 
tional corporation  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble. 
This  is  the  biggest  cloud  on  the  U.S.  trade  ho- 
rizon. 

Some  of  our  prot}lems  will  disappear  as  the 
dollar  weakens,  but  the  threat  of  low-wage 
competition  will  continue.  This  is  why  we  need 
a  full-fledged  trade  policy,  based  on  world  re- 
alities. Our  Government  policies  on  taxes,  in- 
dustry, investment  must  tie  shaped  to  promote 
trade  and  expand  industry  jotis.  H.R.  4800  is 
an  important  step  in  this  direction,  it  requires 
the  President  to  take  action  to  address  harm- 
ful trade  t>arriers,  remove  export  controls,  and 
stabilize  International  currency  markets. 

Does  this  imply  some  protectionism?  Yes, 
but  aren't  our  industries,  jobs,  communities, 
our  standard  of  living  worth  protecting?  In 
ecorKxnic  defense,  like  in  military  defense,  the 
question  is  not  if,  txit  how. 

We  have  an  arsenal  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons — duties,  quotas,  subsidies,  tax 
incentives,  t)ilateral  agreements.  The  key  is  a 
set  of  rational,  practical  trade  polk:ies  using 
wtiat  works  best  In  specific  situations.  And 
that  is  what  we  have  here  with  H.R.  4800. 

A  trade  policy  for  our  Nation  is  long  over- 
due. It  is  time  to  jettison  the  myths  and  start 
dealing  with  ttie  real  world.  If  "protectionism" 
offerxls  the  ear,  we  can  call  it  "managed 
trade"  or  "organized  free  trade"  or  some 
ottier  fancy  name.  At  this  stage,  what  we  call 
it  is  less  important  tfian  wtiettier  we  do  it. 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
rxxnic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

For  too  long,  ttwre  has  been  a  passive  ap- 
proach taken  by  some  of  our  trade  officials  to 
a  range  of  fiscal  and  trade  issues  currently 
causing  distress.  It  has  now  been  left  to  Con- 
gress to  take  ttie  "fight"  rattier  than  "flight" 
response  to  competitive  challenges  from 
abroad.  I  believe  H.R.  4800  offers  such  a 
plan.  By  provkjing  for  assertive  responses  to 
unfair  trading  practk:es  and  barriers  to  entry 
abroad  and  healthy  competition  policies  at 
home,  this  legislation  Is  an  important  step  in 
returning  America  to  its  leadership  position  in 
exports,  high  technology,  and  R&O  txeak- 
throughs. 

This  legislation  takes  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  our  current  problems.  The  Commit- 
tee on  ttie  JudKiary  has  worked  closely  with 
ottier  committees  on  a  wide  range  of  issues 
coming  within  its  jurisdk:tion.  These  matters 
irKlude  extending  greater  intellectual  property 
protectran  to  domestic  patent  hoklers,  fash- 
k>ning  more  responsive  remedies  'or  American 
companies  against  foreign  dumping  and  other 
unfair  trading  practices  and  clarifying  and 
strengthening  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act 

I  woukj  like  to  offer  some  comments  on 
those  provisions  of  H.R.  4800  that  would 
amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977.  As  you  know,  that  act  was  a  needed  re- 
sponse by  Congress  to  combat  Increasing  in- 
stances of  Improper  conduct  by  certain  do- 
mestic concerns  in  securing  or  performing 
comnr)ercia)  contracts.  To  assist  compliance, 
the  Department  of  Justk:e  in  1980  set  up  a 
business  review  program  wtieret>y  tHisinesses 
coukJ  submit  informatk>n  to  the  Depanment 
atxxjt  prospective  corxjuct  in  order  to  deter- 
mine wt)ether  such  corxJuct  would  conform 


with  the  DOJ's  enforcement  policy  under  the 
act. 

As  initially  reported  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  amendments  to  FCPA  in  H.R. 
4800  were  generally  very  salutary  In  making 
necessary  refinements  to  the  description  of 
offenses  to  be  covered  as  well  as  ttie  appro- 
priate penalties  to  be  levied  if  vk}latkxis  occur. 
However,  I  had  very  strong  objections  to 
ttiose  features  of  the  proposed  changes  ttiat 
went  t>eyond  already-established  business 
review  programs  at  the  DOJ  such  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  have  become  trans- 
formed from  an  enforcement  agency  Into  a 
regulatory  t>ody  with  adjudicatory  powers. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  correct  these  problems  was  adopted  in  ttie 
text  of  tfie  legislation  under  fk>or  conskJeratk>n 
today.  I  want  to  tmefly  explain  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  clear  tfiat  the  role  given  ttie  DOJ  by 
Corigress  in  assisting  business  with  statutory 
compliance  in  various  areas  of  business  deal- 
ings has  always  been  advisory  In  nature.  Con- 
gress has  carefully  avokjed  delegating  to  the 
Department  powers  that  would  place  this  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  untenable  role  of  a 
quasi-adjudicatory  body  making  tending  deter- 
minatk}ns  affecting  the  rights  and  property  of 
private  parties.  Thus  in  all  business  review 
programs  set  up  by  Congress  at  the  Depart- 
ment, the  aim  has  been  to  carve  out  an  insti- 
tutk>nalty  acceptable  role  for  Vne  Department 
in  assisting  business  planning  without  under- 
mining its  fundamental  mission  as  the  chief 
enforcer  of  the  Federal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  business  community  came 
to  the  Judk:iary  Committee  to  seek  assistance 
in  setting  up  export  trading  companies  in  1 982 
and  R&D  joint  ventures  in  1 984,  we  fashioned, 
and  Congress  enacted,  business  review  pro- 
grams ttiat  struck  this  balance  between  en- 
forcement concerns  and  business  planning. 

Neittier  Vne  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
nor  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act 
conferred  absolute  immunity  for  conduct  dis- 
closed to  the  DOJ  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  DOJ  Is  not  a  tribunal  or  finder  of  fact  em- 
powered to  collect  evidence  under  oath  atxMJt 
whetfier  the  submitted  information  Is  totally 
accurate  and  complete.  In  stiort,  disclosure  of 
conduct  could  not  reasonably  be  equated  with 
statutory  compliance.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
functkjn  of  the  courts.  It  was  reasoned  that  it 
Is  never  a  good  idea  for  the  DOJ  to  assume 
the  dual  function  of  being  tx>th  the  investiga- 
tor and  the  adjudicator.  This  is  even  more  true 
when  the  statute  we  are  dealing  with  involves 
potentially  criminal  behavior. 

The  reported  proviskins  of  H.R.  4800,  how- 
ever, had  placed  the  DOJ  in  exactly  that  role. 
That  version  provkjed  that  any  initial  opinion 
by  ttie  Attorney  General  atxxjt  disclosed  pro- 
spective behavkx  was  to  be  "final  and  bind- 
ing" on  the  Department  such  that  the  courts 
would  have  been  precluded  from  making  an 
independent  assessment  of  the  evidence. 
Moreover,  such  a  scheme  would  have  also 
been  self-defeating:  By  mandating  that  Vne 
DOJ's  determination  be  final  and  binding,  and 
mandating  that  the  Attorney  General  reach  a 
decision  in  only  30  days,  the  DOJ  would  have 
beconrra  very  reluctant  to  give  its  approval  to 
any  submissk>n. 


The  amended  language  that  was  adopted 
simply  comports  the  bask:  features  of  the  dis- 
closure system  set  up  for  FCPA  concerns  with 
many  features  of  programs  currently  used  by 
ttie  Department  to  evaluate  activities  of  export 
trading  companies  and  joint  R&D  ventures. 
Most  signifk^nt,  the  new  provisions  drop  the 
"final  and  binding"  language  and,  instead, 
treat  the  Attorney  General's  initial  determina- 
tk>n  concerning  disclosed  conduct  as  creating 
a  rebuttable  presumption  of  compliance  with 
the  statute,  which  can  only  t>e  overcome  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

A  rebuttatile  presumptkm  of  compliance  is 
exactly  what  the  Attorney  General  may  rea- 
sonably offer  a  business  submission  under  a 
30-day  review  period:  Businesses  may  rely  on 
the  determinatk>n  to  the  extent  that  their  con- 
duct falls  within  ttie  scope  of  ttie  disclosed  in- 
formatk>n.  Additional  disclosures  for  new  or 
different  behavkx  may  further  widen  ttie 
scope  of  conduct  deemed  presumptively  valid 
If  later  challenged.  It  is  the  submitting  busi- 
ness concems,  however,  and  not  the  Attorney 
General,  ttiat  possess  the  knowledge  of 
whether  their  prospective  conduct  does  in  fact 
comport  with  the  disclosure  made  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  All  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  do  in  ttiese  circumstances  is  to  state 
whether  the  disclosed  conduct,  as  provided  by 
the  submitting  parties,  comports  with  the 
DOJ's  present  enforcement  intention.  Should 
evkJence  of  noncompliance  with  ttie  FCPA 
arise,  the  enforcement  agency  coukJ  ttien 
gauge  whether  disclosure  was  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  complete  to  warrant  further  en- 
forcement measures.  If  so,  the  Federal  courts 
will  be  the  final  arbiter  of  whether  the  statute 
was  violated. 

The  revised  language  appearing  in  H.R. 
4800  also  strengthens  the  confkientiality  pro- 
tections that  businesses  will  have  wtien  ttiey 
disclose  informatnn.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to 
ttie  concems  of  the  business  community  that 
strict  confidentiality  attach  to  any  materials  or 
inforniatk>n  submitted  to  the  Department  in  a 
business  review  procedure  under  the  FCPA.  In 
1984,  I  worked  diligently  to  ensure  ttiat  ttie 
most  comprehensive  safeguards  on  proprie- 
tary information  be  implemented  in  the  DOJ's 
review  of  proposed  joint  research  and  devel- 
opment activities.  This  included  protectkjn 
from  FOIA  requests  initiated  by  private  parties 
as  well  as  from  public  disclosure  by  offKials. 
Both  these  features  now  appear  in  the  text  of 
H.R.  4800. 

In  order  to  enhance  compliance  with  the 
provisk>ns  of  the  FCPA,  the  legislation  estati- 
lishes  a  procedure  for  the  Department  to 
issue  guidelines  describing  hypothetk:al  con- 
duct that  would  or  woukJ  not  conform  with  ttie 
Department's  present  enforcement  policy  re- 
garding FCPA  violatkjns.  As  with  other  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Department,  the  language 
makes  clear  that  the  guidelines  do  not  by 
themselves  establish  the  statutory  standards 
by  which  courts,  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  the 
act,  might  judge  conduct  under  the  FCPA. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
Chainnan  Fascell  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  working  out  our  mutual  con- 
cerns about  these  amendments  to  the  FCPA. 
Togettier  with  ttie  other  provisbns  of  H.R. 
4800.  this  legislatran  should  greatly  enhance 


America's  competitive  positkxi  in  the  intema- 
tk)nal  marketplace,  t  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  omnibus  trade  bill.  In  particular  I 
wish  to  address  the  portion  of  the  bill  whk:h 
relates  to  Intellectual  property  and  trade.  This 
sectk>n  has  been  developed  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Indeed  one 
sectk>n  of  the  bill — relating  to  amendments  to 
sectk>n  337  of  the  Tariff  Act— is  ktontical  with 
my  bill  H.R.  4747  (a  measure  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administratk>n  of  Ju8tk;e  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judkiiary). 

INTELLECTUAL  PROf>ERTY  AND  TRADE 

It  is  now  commonly  accepted  that  the 
United  States  should  take  steps  to  address 
our  serious  trade  problems.  Increasingly  thte 
private  sector.  Government  offKials  and  politi- 
cians have  fixated  on  worldwide  protection  of 
American  intellectual  property  as  one  of  the 
keystones  to  addressing  the  trade  problem. 
WIttiout  questk>n,  the  American  creative 
genius  has  been  nurtured  by  strong  legal  tra- 
dition of  protecting  the  property  rights  of  intel- 
lectual property  owners.  As  we  think  atxxit  ad- 
justing our  lives  and  laws  to  meet  the  trade 
problem,  I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  in  a  bal- 
anced, dispassionate  and  objective  way.  As 
important  as  this  task  is  we  should  not  take 
precipitous  action  as  a  palliative  for  short-term 
problems. 

Before  outlining  what  are,  in  my  view,  the 
elements  of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  intellectual  property  and  trade,  let 
me  set  ttie  context. 

Our  key  intellectual  property  laws — copy- 
right and  patent— are  derived  from  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  "promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  auttiors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries."  (U.S. 
Constitution  art.  1,  section  8,  clause  8).  The 
Constitution  envisions  a  bargain.  Creators  and 
inventors  receive  a  benefit— a  form  of  a  limit- 
ed monopoly  right.  In  exchange,  the  public  ar- 
guably benefits  twice — first,  when  it  obtains 
access  to  the  creatk)n  or  inventk>n,  and 
second,  when  ttie  term  of  protectk>n  expires 
and  the  creatton  or  inventkin  is  added  to  the 
public  domain.  This  bargain  furthers  the  public 
interest  and  does  not  represent  in  any  way 
recognitksn  of  the  natural  right  of  creators  and 
inventors  to  proprietary  protection.  Thus,  our 
intellectual  property  laws — including  also  laws 
relating  to  trademark  and  semiconductor  chip 
mask  wori(s— represent  carefully  fashioned 
compromises  whk:h  limit  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  rights  of  intellectual  property 
owners.  These  limits  include  concepts  such  as 
"fair  use"  and  "first  sale"  In  copyright  and  the 
right  to  engage  in  "reverse  engineering"  with 
respect  to  mask  works. 

From  a  political  perspective  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  our  intellectual  property  laws  are  neither 
unlimited  nor  primarily  designed  to  provkto  a 
special  benefit  "Rather,  the  limited  grant  is  a 
means  by  wheh  an  important  publk:  purpose 
may  be  achieved."  Sony  v.  Universal  City  Stu- 
OOS.  464  U.S.  417,  429  (1984). 

This  perspective  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  wtien  addressing  trade  legislation  affect- 
ing intellectual  property.  In  my  view,  It  would 


be  a  serious  mistake  to  use  Iegi8latk>n  relating 
to  internatkinal  trade  as  a  vehicle  for  changing 
the  positive  law  relating  to  intellectual  proper- 
ty.' I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  will  not  Ignore 
the  publk;  interest  in  a  rush  to  protect  what 
are  curently  perceived  by  some  to  be  embat- 
tled industries. 

An  omnibus  trade  bill  should  Include 
amendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  to  improve  ttie 
work  done  by  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
8k>n.'  The  bill  before  us  does  just  that.  Before 
outling  ttie  features  of  those  amendments,  let 
iTie  first  outline  the  nature  of  the  current 
remedy,  and  discuss  the  possible  reforms. 

BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT  LAW 

The  purpose  of  section  337  Is  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
import  trade  that  substantially  injure,  tend  to 
substantially  injure,  or  destroy  an  efficiently 
and  economically  operated  domestic  industry. 
This  statute,  which  was  first  enacted  in  1922, 
took  its  current  form  in  1974.* 

The  vast  majority  of  section  337  cases  have 
been  tiased  on  allegations  of  infringement  by 
imports  of  U.S.  Intellectual  property  rights,  for 
exmple,  patents,  trademari^s  or  copyrights. 

A  violation  of  section  337  usually  leads  to 
exclusion  from  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
the  articles  connected  with  the  unfair  trade 
practkse.  Such  an  exclusk>n  order  can  cover 
not  only  articles  of  persons  over  wtiom  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  existed  and  who  participated 
in  the  proceedings  to  determine  violations,  but 
also  articles  of  importers  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  never  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  over  whom  no  personal  jurisdic- 
tk}n  existed  in  the  United  States.  Such  an 
order  can  apply  to  the  articles  of  persons  who 
dkj  not  start  to  produce  the  articles  until  well 
after  the  order  was  issued.  As  such,  it  is  an 
extraordinary  remedy  which  allows  broad  relief 
to  a  holder  of  intellectual  property  rights  or 
other  individual  harmed  by  an  unfair  practk:e. 

SECTION  337  REFORM 

After  receiving  a  complaint  under  section 
337,  the  Commissk>n  has  30  days  to  decide 
wtiether  to  institute  an  investigation.  After  a 
case  is  Instituted,  it  is  delegated  to  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  (ALJ),  who  holds  a  prelim- 
inary conference  usually  within  45  days.  In 
cases  Involving  requests  for  temporary  relief, 
the  ALJ  has  4  months  in  which  to  issue  a  pre- 
liminary determinatk>n.  The  Commisston  may 
review  this  initial  determinatton  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fashkin  a  temporary  remedy,  which  may 
be  disapproved  by  the  President  for  policy 
reasons. 

With  regard  to  permanent  relief,  the  ALJ 
has  9  months  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  sectk>n  337  (14 
months  In  "more  complicated"  investigations). 
Again,  the  Commission  may  undertake  a 
review  to  affirm,  reverse,  or  rnodify  the  ALJ's 
determinatton  and,  if  necessary,  to  fashkin  a 
remedy.  The  Commi8sk>n  has  1  year  after  the 
institutton  of  the  investigatton  to  complete  the 
case  (or  within  18  months  If  it  finds  the  inves- 
tigation to  "be  more  complteated").  The  Presi- 
dent has  60  days  during  which  his  disapproval 
of  the  Commission's  determination  can  be  in- 
tered. 


■  Footnotes  >t  end  of  article. 


My  subcommittee— the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administratkin 
of  Justk»— conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  various  legislative  proposals  to  amend 
sectwn  337  (for  example,  title  II  of  H.R.  3776 
and  title  II  of  H.R.  4539).  Two  primary  Imum 
emerged  during  the  hearings.  First,  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  witnesses  *  and  other  commenta- 
tors* advocated  elimination  of  the  "injury" 
and  "efficiently  and  economically  operated  Irv 
duslry"  requirements.  Second,  some  wit- 
nesses urged  eliminatk)n  of  the  domestic 
injury  requirement.  Both  of  these  issues  are 
addressed  In  the  omnibus  trade  bill. 

Proponents  of  change  argued  that  proof  of 
Injury  In  intellectual  property  cases  shoukj  not 
be  required.  They  asserted  that  acts  of  in- 
fringement of  an  intellectual  property  right 
shoukJ  be  suffk:ient  They  pointed  out  that 
under  the  trademartt  and  copyright  laws  a 
Customs  order  can  be  obtained  for  thoae 
types  of  infringing  goods  without  proof  of 
injury.  Moreover,  they  argued  that  because 
these  intellectual  property  rights  involve  the 
right  to  exclude  others  from  using  or  practic- 
ing the  protected  property  that  injury  shoukj 
be  in'elevant.  Finally,  although  injury  determi- 
nations have  rarely  prevented  relief  before  ttie 
ITC  advocates  for  change  nonetheless 
claimed  that  litigating  the  Injury  questk)n  is 
unduly  burdensome  and  expensive. 

Opponents  of  removing  "injury"  tests  have 
argued  that  such  a  move  woukJ  violate  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
(GATT).  This  view  was  contradicted  by  ttie 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  a  leading 
academic  expert  (Prof.  Rot>ert  Hudec  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School)  and  most 
other  witnesses.  Opponents  also  argued  that 
the  "injury"  requirement  serves  to  keep  ttie 
rights  of  complainants  and  respondents  in 
equilibrium.  They  observed  ttiat  in  exchange 
for  less  procedural  protecttons  in  an  ITC  pro- 
ceeding the  respondents  are  able  to  avokf  li- 
ability unless  there  is  the  additional  showing 
of  injury.  This  position  was  rejected  by  propo- 
nents on  policy  grounds.  They  argued  that  the 
"Injury"  test  only  makes  sense  when  nonintel- 
lectual  property  rights  are  being  asserted  and 
that  lnclusk>n  of  the  requirement  by  Congress 
in  1930  dkJ  not  anticipate  the  use  of  8ectk>n 
337  to  enforce  intellectual  property  rights. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  eliminates  both  ttte 
"injury"  and  "efficiently  and  economically  op- 
erated industry"  requirements.  The  language 
used  is  largely  derived  from  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  admlnistratton  (H.R.  4565)  and  Con- 
gressman Moorhead  (H.R.  3376)  advocated 
eliminatton  of  the  "domestic  industry"  require- 
ment This  approach  was  opposed  by  orga- 
nized labor,  Allied-Signal,  Coming  Glass 
Works,  the  chairperson  of  the  ITC  and  the  In- 
tellectual Property  Owners  Organizatk>n.* 
Some  witnesses  before  my  subcommittee  and 
before  the  Trade  Subcommittee  urged  a  slight 
modification  of  the  definitton  of  "industry"  in- 
sofar as  it  applied  to  intellectual  property 
cases.  In  essence  these  witnesses  argued 
that  the  ITC  has  created  an  inconsistent  set 
of  rules  to  determine  whether  an  industry 
exists.^  The  proposed  amendment  In  the  om- 
nibus trade  bill  clarifies  the  results  of  prevkMiS 
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ITC  decisions '  and  conects  some  recent  in- 
correct applications  of  the  Commission  in 
more  recent  cases.*  The  amendment  makes 
dear  that  a  "domestic  industry"  can  exist 
through  the  development  of  a  "licensing"  in- 
dustry. The  amendment  also  makes  certain 
the  availability  of  section  337  relief  to  universi- 
ties who  have  made  sut)Stant)al  investments 
in  engineering,  or  research  and  development 
in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of  an  intel- 
lectual property  right.'"  The  language  used  in 
ttie  amendment  is  a  combination  of  that  found 
in  H.R.  4539  and  that  found  in  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Trade  Subcommittee.  Deleted  from 
both  verskjns  is  language  re<ating  to  "sales 
and  marketing."  As  many  of  ttie  witnesses  in- 
dicated, the  "domestic  industry"  requirement 
will  serve  as  a  gatekeeper  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  ITC  under  section  337.  The 
inclusion  of  "sales  and  marketing"  activities  in 
the  United  States  was  seen  by  most  commen- 
tators as  being  too  broad. 

PnOCEOURAL  REFORMS 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  a  number  of  procedural  suggestions  also 
were  made  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  ITC 
operatk>ns.  These  changes  appear  to  have 
the  support  of  virtually  all  commentators.  A 
complete  descriptkin  of  these  changes  can  be 
found  in  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Report. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  relate  to 
intellectual  property  and  trade. 


■  For  example,  we  should  avoid  taking  sides  in  the 
grey  market  or  parallel  import  Issue  in  trademark 
law  or  on  first  sale  in  copyright  law.  or  on  reverse 
engineering  in  mask  work  law. 

'Additional  measures  to  further  classify  the 
rights  of  intellectual  property  owners  have  already 
been  considered.  Congress— through  legislation 
processed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means- 
has  given  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
and  the  Department  of  State  powerful  weapons  to 
use  in  bilateral  negotiations  in  the  context  of  the 
General  System  of  Preferences  <GSP)  and  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  By  permitting  GSP 
and  CBI  t)enef its  to  be  affected  by  the  adequacy  of 
our  trading  partners'  intellectual  property  laws  we 
have  already  wielded  a  big  stick  to  induce  greater 
intellectual  property  protection  abroad. 

Currently  pending  before  my  Subcommittee  are 
two  Important  measures  affecting  patent  rights; 
process  patent  protection  and  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty.  Enactment  of 
these  measures  would  further  align  American  law 
with  internationally  accepted  norms  of  patent  pro- 
tection. 

Finally,  there  have  been  proposals  to  make  an  in- 
tellectual property  code  part  of  the  GATT  and  to 
adhere  to  the  Berne  Convention.  I  emphatically 
note,  as  others  have  done,  that  both  of  these  initia- 
tives raise  serious  issues  for  domestic  law.  And  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  administration  will  not 
proceed  on  these  fronts  without  full  consultation 
irtth  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  including  all 
the  relevant  committees. 

'The  Commission  has  instituted  240  investiga- 
Uons  under  section  337  since  1974.  Of  these.  19  are 
pending.  The  following  table  breaks  down  the  re- 
sults of  the  221  completed  investigations: 
Voluntary  terminated 
No  respondent  appeared 
Remedy  put  in  place 
Violation  found 


127 
40 

(33) 
28 

(23) 
26 


Remedy  put  in  place .— . — 

No  violation  found — .™™_..._ 

Total  completed — .. 221 

'United  States  Trade  Representitive.  Allied 
Signal.  Genentech.  and  Coming. 

•E.g.,  NAM.  CBEIiIA.  D.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, E.IJL,  IPO.  A.I.Pi-A.,  and  organized  labor. 

•  In  this  regard,  it  was  postulated  that  such  a 
change  would  transform  the  ITC  into  an  Intellectu- 
al property  court.  They  also  claimed  that  it  would 
make  the  ITC  forum  avaUable  to  two  non-domestic 


companies  with  no  United  States  Investment  to 
argue  about  access  to  the  United  States  market. 

'  Certain  Softballs  and  Polyurethane  Cores  there- 
fore. No.  337-TA-190  (1985)  (ITC  does  not  use  rigid 
formula  In  determining  industry  teat):  Miniature 
Battery  Operated  Toy  Vehicles.  No.  337-TA-122 
(1982).  affd.  sub.  nom.  Schapcr  Mfg.  Co.  v.  ITC.  717 
P.2d  1368  IVtA.  Cir.  1983)  (where  complainant's 
product  also  made  outside  the  U.S.;  no  domestic  In- 
dustry): see  also.  Certain  Products  with  Gremlins 
Depictions.  No.  337-TA-201  (1986)  (no  domestic  in- 
dustry even  though  extensive  licensing  industry 
within  the  United  SUtes):  compare,  Certain  Ultra- 
Mlcrotone  Freezing  Attachments.  No.  337-TA-lO 
(1976)  (finding  of  domestic  Industry  when  only  do- 
mestic act  is  the  Importation  of  goods  from  abroad) 
with  Certain  Writing  Instruments  and  Nibs  There- 
fore. Investigation  No.  337-TA-129  (1984)  (two  pat- 
ents, two  possible  industries,  only  one  meets  statu- 
tory definition)  and  Certain  Limited-Charges  Cell 
Culture  Microcarrlers.  No.  337-TA-129  (1984)  (no 
industry  finding)  and  Certain  Modular  Structural 
Systems.  No.  337-TA-164  (1984)  (no  industry  find- 
ing). 

•Certain  Cast-iron  Stoves.  No.  337-TA-69  (1981) 
at  8-10  (■•significantly  employs  .  .  .  American  land, 
labor  and  capital")  Coin-Operated  Audio  Visual 
Games  and  Components  Thereof,  No.  337-TA-112 
(1983). 

•Certain  Products  with  Gremlins  Depictions, 
supra. 

'"Compare,  Certain  Limited-Charge  Cell  Culture 
Microcarrlers.  supra. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  alarmed  at  the  Nation's  trade 
imbalance.  In  1980,  the  United  States  had  a 
trade  deficit  of  $24  billion.  By  1985,  it  had 
zoomed  to  $150  billion,  a  level  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  Since  1980.  the  buying  power  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  overseas  jumped  40  percent, 
making  American  exports  expensive  for  for- 
eign consumers  while  reducing  the  price  of 
foreign  imports  for  Americans.  The  resulting 
fkxxl  of  imports  has  been  called  the  worst 
trade  crisis  since  ttie  Great  Depression. 

The  strong  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
abroad  is  the  result  of  the  unprecedented 
Federal  deficits  that  have  grown  from  $29  bil- 
lion in  1979  to  $200  billion  in  1985.  These 
deficits  come  from  the  administration's  tax 
cuts  reducing  revenues  from  tlie  tnidget  and 
increased  defense  spending. 

The  real  crime  in  trade  deficits  is  the  ero- 
sk>n — in  fact  elimination — of  American  jobs.  A 
shift  of  $60  billion  in  the  trade  deficit  means  a 
l<jss  of  2  million  jobs.  For  every  $1  billion  in- 
crease in  the  trade  deficit,  25,000  jobs  are 
lost.  Estimates  of  job  losses  because  of  the 
rise  in  the  trade  deficit  since  1980  range  from 
3  to  4  million.  America's  No.  1  export  has  now 
become  jobs. 

TRADE  Bia  OUGHT  TO  HELP 

I  am  ready  to  stand  first  in  line  today  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4800,  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1986.  This  bill  would  change  the  trade  laws 
and  our  mechanisms  for  stopping  illegal  im- 
ports. It  is  widely  agreed  that  First,  our  cur- 
rent tracie  laws  have  not  worked;  and  second, 
the  executive  branch  has  not  effectively  used 
the  laws  available  to  stop  illegal  imports.  This 
bill  would  give  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
tougher  tools  to  fight  imports,  would  give  the 
President  new  tools  for  stabilizing  international 
cunency  maricets  to  make  the  U.S.  dollar 
more  competitive,  and  would  strengthen 
export  promotion  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  it  woukJ  provkle  new  assistance  for  train- 
ing and  retraining  American  workers  diskxat- 
ed  by  fixeign  Imports. 

I  think  it  especially  important  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  incorporated  provisions 
similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  4665  giving  American 


industries  and  workers  direct  access  to  Feder- 
al courts  to  stop  dumped  and  subsidized  im- 
ports and  customs  fraud.  A  compankin  to  S. 
1655,  introduced  by  Senator  Arlen  Specter. 
these  provisk>ns  are  needed  because  the  cur- 
rent methods  for  seeking  relief  from  illegal  im- 
ports through  the  executive  branch  simply  do 
not  work. 

Cunentiy,  American  industries— be  they  tex- 
tiles, shoes,  electronics  or  steel — must  go 
through  protracted  and  costly  agency  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  International  Trade  Commission.  A 
dumping  case  having  any  controversy  takes 
an  average  11  months,  often  much  longer. 
Not  only  is  this  expensive,  the  lengthy  process 
also  gives  ttie  importing  industry  time  to  "re- 
group." to  reap  huge  illegal  profits  and  cap- 
ture new  martlets.  Forcing  injured  industries  to 
plod  through  layers  and  layers  of  bureaucracy 
at  a  snail's  pace  is  inexcusable.  It  may  be 
good  for  the  Washington  lawyers,  but  it 
means  lost  jobs  and  shattered  economies  in 
places  like  my  hometown  of  PittstMjrgh. 

Another  problem  with  current  law  is  that  if 
and  wtien  relief  if  finally  granted  by  the  ITC, 
ttie  relief  is  only  for  the  future — usually  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  future  Imports.  Under  my 
bill,  courts  could  award  damages,  attorneys 
fees,  and  injunctive  relief  against  further  im- 
ports. In  other  words,  courts  could  stop  the 
imports  immediately  and  make  monetary 
awards  to  the  injured  American  industry  for 
ttie  injuries. 

Having  only  prospective  relief  also  creates 
an  essentially  riskfree  situation  for  ttie 
dumper.  They  know  they  can  export  to  this 
country  with  few  adverse  consequences 
except  duties  on  future  goods.  They  will  only 
be  punished  in  ttie  future,  if  stopped.  Thus, 
present  law  has  very  weak  deterrents  against 
illegal  trade  practices.  My  bill  would  create  the 
possibility  of  heavy  penalties  for  past  illegal 
acts. 

My  bill  and  the  provision  in  ttie  trade  bill 
would  take  trade  enforcement  out  of  ttie  politi- 
cal arena.  In  the  executive  branch,  effective 
trade  enforcement  has  fallen  prey  under  many 
administrations  to  political  considerations,  with 
seemingly  little  regard  for  the  beleaguered  in- 
dustries and  communities  hurt  t>y  illegal  im- 
ports. By  adding  the  courts  as  an  avenue  for 
redress,  cases  would  be  less  susceptible  to 
politreal  manipulation. 

Since  1980  the  number  of  antkjumping 
cases  filed  with  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission has  increased  42  percent,  but  ttie 
trade  deficit  has  escalated  unabated. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  imports  have  been 
steadily  climbing  from  15  percent  in  1979.  to 
20.5  percent  in  1983.  to  25  percent  in  1985, 
at  one  time  reaching  a  record  high  of  33  per- 
cent. Industry  losses  in  the  last  4  years  were 
close  to  $7  billton.  Since  1974,  15  steel  com- 
panies have  gone  out  of  txisiness.  Thirty 
plants  have  been  closed  and  560  producing 
units  in  other  plants  have  been  terminated. 
Thirty  million  tons  of  capacity  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Employment  in  the  industry  has  been 
cut  in  half.  The  administration,  rejecting 
quotas  on  imports,  has  attempted  to  imple- 
ment voluntary  restraint  agreements,  but 
clearly  this  policy  is  not  working.  Ttie  VRA 
program's  goal  is  to  hold  imports  to  20  per- 


cent, but  1  year  later  imports  were  hovering  at 
25  percent.  Of  course  25  percent  is  preferable 
to,  for  example.  38  percent,  which  some  say 
woukl  be  the  figure  without  VRAs.  But  even 
so,  VRA's  stop  only  future  imports;  they  do 
not  levy  any  penalties  for  the  unfair  impotls  of 
ttie  past. 

Additionally,  there  is  significant  evkjence 
that  these  voluntary  agreements,  are  being 
circumvented,  ttiere  is  evkjence  of  to^ansship- 
ment  of  steel  from  a  VRA  country  through  a 
non-VRA  country,  theretiy  changing  to  country 
of  origin  in  vkilation  of  our  customs  laws.  Wit- 
nesses tiefore  Congress  have  testified  that 
products  are  shipped  from  a  controlled  VRA 
countiy  to  a  non-VRA  country  wtiere  they  un- 
dergo superficial  transformation.  The  final 
product  is  then  deemed  to  be  eligible  because 
it  is  not  credited  to  the  conti^olled  actual  coun- 
try or  origin.  In  products  like  apparel  and  foot- 
wear, there  are  many  cases  of  products  being 
mislabeled  or  simply  declared  to  be  something 
which  ttiey  are  not,  to  evade  import  laws.  We 
need  tools  to  give  U.S.  industries  a  right  to  go 
to  court  to  fight  such  customs  fraud. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  I  hope,  will  be  one  glim- 
mer of  hope  for  communities  like  mine  that 
are  still  reeling  from  these  mammoth  deficits.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  voting 
"aye." 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4800.  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Polk:y  Reforni  Act  of 
1986.  This  bill  will  provkle  our  Nation  with  the 
tools  needed  to  combat  an  unprecedented 
U.S.  balance-of-ti'ade  deficit.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  will  lay  ttie  basis  for  America's  long 
term  competitiveness  in  international  markets. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  most  comprehensive  trade 
legislation  ever  debated  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  are  few  initiatives  that  enjoy  the 
degree  of  support  that  we  find  today  tiehind 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  The  bill 
itself  represents  an  enormous  effort  on  ttie 
part  of  seven  different  committees — it  is  the 
product  of  countless  hours  of  hard  work,  and 
the  efforts  of  a  great  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  the  simple 
fact  that  this  issue— the  problem  of  U.S. 
trade — hits  home  with  virtually  every  Member 
of  ttie  U.S.  House.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here 
today  who  does  not  represent  people  back 
home  who  have  been  adversely  impacted  by 
America's  nnassive  trade  deficit.  The  problem 
is  one  that  affects  us  all.  Everyone  of  us.  And 
lets  not  kkj  ourselves.  We  must  take  action 
before  it  is  too  late. 

A  brief  look  at  the  statistics  is  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

An  annual  trade  deficit  in  1985  of  $148.5 
billion; 

An  accumulated  deficit  fi'om  1981  through 
1985  of  $432.6  billion; 

A  net  external  debt  in  1985  of  $101  billion; 
and 

A  loss  of  approximately  1 .7  millton  manufac- 
turing jobs  to  foreign  competition  over  the  last 
5  years. 

And  the  list  goes  on.  The  figures  are  simply 
overwhelming.  They  become  particularly  dis- 
turbing when  each  one  of  us  t>egins  to  consid- 
er the  local  ramifications— the  dislocations 
and  hardships  suffered  in  our  own  States  and 


districts.  In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
we  are  particularly  dependent  on  foreign 
trade.  In  fact,  over  15  percent  of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  produced  in  Massachusetts 
are  specifically  for  export  purposes.  The  entire 
New  England  region  is  dependent  upon  ex- 
ports in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  grow- 
ing economy. 

But  lets  not  stop  here.  Let  us  k>ok  at  our 
own  indivklual  districts,  and  at  the  very  cities 
and  towns  in  which  we  live.  It  is  here  that  the 
issue  becomes  less  absti^act.  Because  it  is 
here  that  we  can  see  the  businesses  that 
have  gone  under,  and  ttie  people  who  have 
been  left  without  jobs.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  that  every  billion 
dollars  in  the  deficit  represents  25,000  jobs 
that  are  either  lost,  or  could  have  been  cre- 
ated. And  again,  the  balance  of  trade  deficit 
for  last  year  alone  was  almost  $150  billion.  A 
recent  sun/ey  by  a  Washington.  DC.  economic 
consulting  firm,  Joel  Popkin  &  Co.  concluded 
that  in  the  past  3  years,  2.1  millk>n  U.S. 
households  included  a  worker  who  had  lost  a 
job  due  to  foreign  competition.  This  ti'anslates 
into  700,000  households  per  year. 

In  my  home  distiict— the  Sixth  Congression- 
al Distiict  of  Massachusetts— traditional  manu- 
facturing industries  are  struggling  to  survive. 
Many  firms  have  been  unable  to  keep  atiove 
water.  The  once  thriving  shoe  industry  pales 
in  comparison  to  what  it  used  to  tie.  Textile 
and  apparel  producers,  and  tanneries— the  list 
goes  on— have  all  been  hit  hard  by  foreign 
competition.  And  believe  me,  this  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  unk^ue  to  the  manufacturing 
sector.  America's  high  technology  companies 
are  also  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  com- 
pete. Last  year,  for  example,  the  United 
States  experienced  a  $1  billion  deficit  In  tele- 
communications trade,  and  a  $16  bilton  deficit 
overall  in  the  field  of  electronics. 

Notxxly  here  is  asking  for  a  handout.  All  we 
are  asking  is  for  the  opportunity  to  compete 
on  fair  terms.  And,  atxjve  all,  we  are  asking 
for  a  trade  policy,  an  end  to  the  confuston, 
and  the  ad  hoc  policies  that  have  character- 
ized the  past  5  years.  Put  quite  simply,  we 
need  an  effective  and  coherent  policy  by 
which  to  govern  U.S.  trade. 

The  bill  un<jer  conskleration  today  provkjes 
that  policy.  It  addresses  very  specific  trade 
problems,  and  devek>ps  a  program  by  whk:h 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-trade  deficit  It  in- 
cludes provisions  and  goals  for  a  new  round 
of  international  trade  negotiations.  It  address- 
es the  problems  of  volatile  exchange  rates 
and  LDC  debt  It  includes  educational  provi- 
sions that  will  give  woriters  the  opportunitiy  to 
improve  their  skills.  And  it  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  free  and  fair  trade  that  dates 
back  to  the  very  first  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment in  1933. 

It  is  a  responsible  bill,  and  a  bill  that  is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  you  all  to  support  this  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
reform  our  trade  laws.  As  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  effort  to  save  our  textile  industry,  I  know 
that  American  Industry  today  is  fighting  for  Its 
very  life  against  an  almost  endless  list  of 
unfair  and  illegal  foreign  trade  practices. 

Investigations  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republk»n  member,  have  found  counterfeit- 


ing, quota  fraud,  targeting,  dumping,  subtidiza- 
tion,  barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  copyright  and 
trademari(  theft  and  predatory  import  surges. 
Unless  these  unfair  trading  practlcet  are 
stopped,  we  might  as  well  tell  our  constituents 
to  put  in  their  applications  at  McDonakls  and 
Taco  Bell  because  there  will  be  precious  few 
manufacturing  jobs  left  in  this  country. 

I  joined  with  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  John  Dinoell,  last  fall 
to  draft  a  bipartisan,  far-reaching  and  fair 
tivde  reform  bill.  We  labored  k>ng  and  hard  to 
keep  out  of  tiiat  legislation  proviakjns  tttat 
would  cost  jobs,  rather  than  aeate  them.  We 
stayed  away  from  things  ttiat  would  add  a 
layer  of  Federal  bureaucrats  or  waste  Federal 
tax  dollars.  We  refused  to  help  one  industry 
by  burdening  another.  Our  efforts  were  diffi- 
cult, but  successful.  The  Trade  Law  Modern- 
ization Act,  H.R.  3777,  was  ordered  reported 
by  our  committee  on  November  25,  1965,  by 
a  vote  of  37  to  3. 

H.R.  3777  addressed  all  the  bask:  ti'ade  law 
problems  I  klentified  eariier.  If  ttie  majority  of 
this  body  wanted  tc  accomplish  real  ti'ade  law 
reform,  rather  than  partisan  postairing,  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  could  present  a  bill 
like  H.R.  3777  to  the  President  qukskly  and 
with  ovenvhelming  bipartisan  support. 

Now,  the  opportunity  for  timely  trade  law 
reform  may  well  be  kwt  H.R.  4800  contains 
many  of  ttie  reforms  originated  in  H.R.  3777, 
but  the  benefits  from  those  changes  wMI  be 
lost  because  of  other  provistons  in  H.R.  4800 
that  will  cost  jobs,  waste  taxpayer  money,  set 
up  Federal  bureaucracies,  and  create  a  fanta- 
sy land  for  lawyers.  This  is  why  H.R.  4600  is 
not  supported  by  many  of  the  businesses  it  is 
supposed  to  help. 

For  example,  H.R.  4800  requires  tariffs  and 
quotas  against  countries  with  high  ti«de  bal- 
ances with  the  United  States— without  regard 
to  whether  particular  products  are  traded  fairiy 
or  unfairly.  This  is  like  amputating  a  leg  wtien 
the  patient  has  a  broken  bone.  It  takes  care 
of  the  broken  bone  all  right,  but  it's  a  rotten 
way  to  practice  medk:ine. 

Those  sections  of  H.R.  4800  requiring  ad- 
herence to  worid  labor  standards  are  no 
better.  We  don't  impose  those  standards  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  not  help  our  trading 
situation  to  legislate  compliance  with  those 
standards  by  other  nations. 

In  the  same  vein,  why  establish  a  council  on 
industiial  competitiveness?  It  won't  do  any- 
thing to  help  our  industries  to  compete.  It's 
just  one  more  case  of  ttie  tried  and  faHed 
Democratic  response  to  any  problem— set  up 
a  new  Government  agency  to  generate  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  good  trade  law 
reform  desperately.  H.R.  4830,  the  Republican 
substitute,  takes  strong  action  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  open  for- 
eign maricets  to  American  goods.  It  will  stop 
\nuA  and  counterfeiting,  and  It  will  alk}w  U.S. 
officials  to  act  quk:kly  and  effectively  to  atop 
unfair  ti'ade  practices. 

Let  me  discuss  just  one  example  of  the  Re- 
publican substitute's  sti'engths.  The  process 
for  obtaining  bilateral  limitations  on  textile  and 
apparel  imports  that  are  hurting  the  U.S.  in- 
dustoy  is  too  slow  and  cumbersome.  The  sub- 
stitute would  address  this  problem  by  requiring 
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the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  expedite  this 
process. 

What  does  H.R.  4800  do  about  this  prob- 
lem? Nothing!  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  4800  to  tal<e  care  of  this  glaring  omis- 
sion, but  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  problems 
with  H.R.  4800. 

Our  industries  don't  need  bluster— they 
need  stronger  trade  laws  to  help  them  deal 
with  unfair  trade  practices.  Our  unemployed 
worlcers  don't  need  partisanship— they  need 
jobs.  The  substitute  is  strong  trade  law  ttiat 
will  help  create  new  American  jobs.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986.  H.R. 
4800  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  bill 
puts  America  back  in  a  strong  trading  position. 
It  means  that  industry  in  my  State  of  Maryland 
and  industry  throughout  America  will  once 
again  compete  equally  with  our  trading  part- 
ners for  a  share  of  the  wortd  market. 

This  is  not  a  protectkjnist  bill— it  does  not 
put  our  trading  partners  at  a  disadvantage— 
instead,  it  creates  a  level  playing  field.  It 
makes  sure  that  we  treat  our  trading  partners 
ttie  same  way  they  treat  us.  That  is  not  pro- 
tectionist-«that  is  fairness.  And  that  is  all  we 
ask  from  our  trading  partners. 

This  bill  ensures  that  American  industry  will 
become  increasingly  competitive  in  the  future. 
It  provkJes  programs  for  American  workers  in 
literacy  training,  vocatnnal  education,  mathe- 
matk:s,  science,  and  foreign  languages,  so 
that  American  workers  will  be  ttie  best  trained, 
the  best  educated  in  the  workJ.  And  it  pro- 
vkJes retraining  and  placement  sennces  for 
workers  displaced  by  changes  In  internatkjnal 
trade  and  by  modemizatmn  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

Eariier  this  year,  in  a  speech  to  the  Balti- 
more Propeller  Club,  I  called  on  Congress  to 
provKle  a  framework  of  export  controls  and 
regulatkms  that  are  balanced,  workable,  and 
intrinsically  promotkjnal.  The  process  behind 
ttie  granting  of  export  Ik^nses  Is  wound  up  In 
redtape.  it  takes  a  French  computer  rrtanufac- 
turer  only  2  days  to  get  his  product  out  of  the 
country,  but  it  takes  his  American  counterpart 
1  or  2  months  just  to  get  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment IkMnse  to  export  goods  to  Western 
Europe.  This  bill  streamlines  the  regulatkjns 
that  shackle  American  industry. 

Finally,  this  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  rela- 
tk>nship  between  human  rights  and  trade. 
Many  of  our  trading  partners  subsklize  their 
export  Industries  Ijy  denying  lakxxers  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  l>y  denying  children  the 
protectksn  of  child  latxx  laws,  and  by  denying 
workers  safe  and  healthy  working  environ- 
ments. These  human  rights  abuses,  abuses 
that  directly  and  adversely  affect  our  Indus- 
tries and  our  workers,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Under  H.R.  4800,  American  Industry  will  be 
able  to  defend  Itself  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tk»s,  including  the  suppressran  of  human 
rights  and  the  exploitation  of  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  too  tong  the  Industries 
that  made  Amerwa  great— steel  and  auto— 
and  new  high  tech  Industries  that  will  keep 
America  great— telecommunications  and  com- 
puters—have tjeen  fighting  an  uphill  battle  on 
an  uneven  playing  field.  It's  time  to  level  that 
playing  fiekJ  and  to  give  our  Industry  a  fair 


chance  to  compete  in  worid  markets.  That  is 
why  I  support  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4800. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  all  of  the  committees 
Involved  In  the  bill  that  we  are  conskjering 
today.  The  trade  bill  is  an  Important  first  step 
In  solving  our  Nation's  worsening  trade  prob- 
lem. It  certainly  provides  new  avenues  of  relief 
for  U.S.  Industries  facing  trade  which  is  injuri- 
ous and  unfair,  and  goes  a  long  way  toward 
reforming  our  trade  laws  and  encouraging  our 
foreign  trading  partners  to  end  unfair  trading 
practKes. 

H.R.  4800  Is  based  on  the  principles  of  fair 
trade  and  enforcing  rules  of  internatkjnal 
trade.  Its  goal  Is  a  level  trading  field  for  all. 
Moreover,  it  Is  an  omnibus  \M  that  addresses 
the  problems  of  manufacturers,  workers,  and 
farmers— all  of  whom  are  suffering  because  of 
the  abysmal  trade  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministratk>n. 

There  is  one  area  that  I  want  to  focus  on 
that  desen/es  special  attentk>n,  especially  for 
those  of  us  who  represent  footwear  and  tex- 
tile-apparel areas,  and  Indeed,  any  import-sen- 
sitive products.  This  t)ill  requires  tfiiat  if  the 
Presklent  reduces  the  tariffs  on  items  that  are 
not  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment  under  the 
GSP  program,  such  reductkjns  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Corigress. 

Some  of  us  had  hoped  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  a  much  greater  extent  be- 
cause this  President  has  shown  his  callous 
disregard  for  the  people  In  tfiese  Import-im- 
pacted Industries.  His  denial  of  the  sectk>n 
201  request  of  the  footwear  Industry  and  his 
veto  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
continue  to  sacrifk:e  tfiese  industries  on  his 
altar  of  free  trade.  Anyone  who  watched  the 
heart-rending  "Today  Show"  segment  last 
Wednesday  morning  on  wfiat  Is  happening  to 
Mountain  City,  TN,  since  the  closing  of  the 
Buriington  Mill  will  know  what  I  am  talking 
atwut.  I  don't  need  to  be  convinced.  I've  seen 
the  devastatk)n  already  In  my  hometown  of 
Osceola,  AR,  wfien  the  textile  mills  closed 
there. 

I  woukj  like  to  go  on  record  that  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  view  the  upcoming 
GATT  round  with  a  cynical  eye.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  Improve  trade  in  services,  fine. 
If  he  wants  to  open  other  markets  to  invest- 
ment, fine.  If  he  can  succeed  In  getting  great- 
er access  to  foreign  mari<ets,  that's  fine  too. 
But  he  had  better  not  do  it  by  hurting  those 
American  industries  already  battered  by  Im- 
ports. He  should  not  have  to  give  away  our 
nrKXtest  tariff  protection  In  return  for  other 
countries  adopting  policies  tfiey  should  have 
adopted  a  long  time  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mica]  having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill.  (H.R.  4800)  to  enhance 


the  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


D  1235 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP 
PRAVDA 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  letter  which  I  am  today  for- 
warding to  Izvestla  in  Moscow  to  the 
editor  of  Pravda  in  Moscow  asking 
them  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the 
remarks  of  their  General  Secretary, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  on  the  relative  in- 
formation provided  for  the  recent  nu- 
clear disaster  in  the  Ukraine,  as  com- 
pared to  the  accident  that  happened 
at  Three  Mile  Island  in  1979. 

Gorbachev  said  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress knew  nothing  about  Three  Mile 
Island  until  10  days  after  that  incident 
occurred.  That  truth  is,  and  I  was 
there,  that  a  contingent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  came  to  that  Island 
the  day  afterward,  after  having 
learned  about  it  within  hours  of  the 
incident  occurring.  I  greeted  them. 
They  held  a  press  conference,  were 
briefed  and  the  entire  country  and  the 
whole  world  laiew  about  it,  let  alone 
10  days  afterward,  on  the  day  that  the 
incident  happened. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  Izvestia  and 
Pravda  are  going  to  print  my  letter.  I 
also  predicted  that  the  '76'ers  were 
going  to  win  the  NBA  championship; 
however,  I  am  going  to  forward  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  media  in  Western 
Europe  so  that  they  will  understand 
that  in  truth  Gorbachev  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter  to 
the  editor,  as  follows: 

House  op  Reprksehtativks, 
WashingtOTU  DC.  May  19, 1986. 
Re  letter  to  the  editor. 
Viktor  G.  Atamasyir, 
Editor,  Pravda,  c/o  Vitaliy  Vladimiovich, 
Chevy  Chase,  MD. 
Dear  Mr.  Afajiasyeh:  General  Secretary 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  did  not  correctly  repre- 
sent the  facts  when  he  implied,  in  his  first 
statement  after  weeks  of  silence  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  accident  at  Cherno- 
byl, that  timely  Information  on  the  1979  ac- 
cident at  the  Three  Mile  Island  (TMI)  nu- 
clear facility  In  the  United  States  was  with- 
held from  the  world.  His  claim  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  not  notified  until  ten  days 
after  the  nuclear  accident  at  TMI  is  incor- 
rect. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  representing  the  TMI  area  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  (I  currently  represent 
that  area  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress),  I  myself  went  to  the  TMI  facility 
immediately  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and 
I  know  the  swiftness  with  which  the  news  of 
the  accident  had  been  made  known  to  the 
world. 
Here  are  the  facts: 


1.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  within 
hours  of  the  accident  representatives  of  the 
international  media,  national  broadcasters 
and  Journalists  as  well  as  the  local  media 
converged  on  the  site  and  gave  the  world 
continuous  accounts  of  the  accident; 

2.  Agencies  of  the  American  government 
at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  were  In- 
formed of  the  events  of  TMI  within  hours 
of  the  accident's  discovery: 

3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
notified  of  the  TMI  accident  at  9:15  a.m.. 
Just  five  hours  after  the  accident  was  discov- 
ered by  plant  officials.  President  Jimmy 
Carter  personally  toured  the  nuclear  facility 
four  days  after  the  accident: 

4.  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  notified  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent. I  personally  greeted  several  meml>er8 
of  Congress  who  visited  the  site  the  day 
after  the  accident;  an  impromptu  press  con- 
ference also  attended  by  meml>er8  of  the 
international  media  was  held  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  a  briefing. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  Soviet  Union's  withholding  of  infor- 
mation at>out  Its  nuclear  accident  at  Cher- 
nobyl by  accusing  the  United  States  of 
doing  the  same  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Okorge  W.  Oekas, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  cut  the 
ntwiber  of  American  troops  stationed 
abroad  by  nearly  one-half  over  the 
next  5  years. 

We  have  been  (poling,  threatening, 
and  begging  our  allies  for  years  to 
spend  more  for  the  common  defense. 
Nothing  has  happened.  In  1978,  all  of 
NATO  got  together  and  we  all  prom- 
ised to  raise  our  defense  spending  by  3 
percent  a  year.  During  the  1981  to 
1985  period,  only  one  nation  kept  that 
pledge— Uncle  Sucker. 

In  1981,  the  Government  of  Japan 
promised  to  take  over  defense  of  sea 
and  air  lanes  within  1,000  nautical 
miles  of  Japan.  Yet,  Japan  still  spends 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  GDP  on  de- 
fense. We  spend  nearly  7  percent. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  if  we  want  our 
allies  to  help  more  with  the  common 
defense  we  have  to  do  more  than  plead 
and  threaten.  We  have  to  force  them 
to  take  over  their  own  territorial  de- 
fense. 

Now,  the  Idea  of  the  Germans  de- 
fending Germany  and  the  Dutch  de- 
fending the  Netherlands  does  not 
strike  me  as  radical.  What  I  propose  is 
a  new  division  of  labor,  where  we  pro- 
vide strategic  and  common  defense 
needs  and  our  allies  defend  their  own 
land  and  the  sea  and  air  lanes  connect- 
ing them  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  way  we  achieve  this  goal  is 
simple:  Over  the  next  5  years  we  with- 
draw 10  percent  of  our  troops  sta- 
tioned ashore  each  year.  There's  no 


threat  or  ultimatum  involved.  We 
simply  redeploy  our  limited  defense 
resources  to  other  vital  common  de- 
fense needs. 

Right  now,  we  have  approximately 
250,000  groimd  troops  in  Germany, 
75,000  in  other  European  NATO  coun- 
tries, 40,000  in  Korea,  50,000  in  Japan, 
and  50,000  elsewhere.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, the  niunber  in  NATO  countries 
would  drop  by  35,000  a  year  until 
reaching  the  level  of  165,000  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  The  number  in  other  coun- 
tries would  drop  by  10,000  a  year  to 
reach  the  level  of  87,000  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  How  the  Pentagon  wants  to 
manage  these  troop  reductions  is  their 
business. 

The  legislation  goes  on  to  say  that 
for  every  two  divisions  brought  home, 
one  would  be  decommissioned.  Hence, 
over  the  next  5  years,  the  overall  size 
of  the  active  duty  military  would  drop 
by  100,000  or  5  percent.  This  would 
result  in  substantial  savings  in  the 
military  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts.  The  other  sol- 
diers brought  home  would  be  sta- 
tioned at  existing  facilities.  Since  it  is 
less  expensive  to  maintain  soldiers  In 
the  United  States  than  abroad,  this 
would  also  save  money.  Obviously, 
such  a  repositioning  would  involve 
some  airlift  and  sealift  cost  and  some 
military  construction  cost.  We  might 
also  want  to  expand  the  reserves. 

Yet,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  not  to  save  money.  The 
probability  of  an  extended,  manpower- 
intensive.  World  War  Il-style  land  war 
in  Europe  is  remote.  Yet,  our  huge 
troop  presence  In  Europe  is  so  that  we 
can  fight  such  a  war.  I,  frankly,  be- 
lieve there  are  other,  higher  priority 
missions  for  our  military  to  perform. 

I  intend  to  offer  the  contents  of  this 
bill  on  the  defense  authorization  legis- 
lation when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 


A  FORCED  CHOICE  IS  NO 
CHOICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SOl^RZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  correct  an  Injustice  re- 
cently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Coori.  On 
March  25,  the  C^urt  upheld  the  right  of  the  Air 
Force  to  prohibit  an  Orthodox  Jewish  officer 
from  wearing  a  yarmuike  while  on  duty.  This 
decision  is  offensive  to  the  basic  constitutional 
rights  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  religion. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  one  introduced  in  the  other  body,  offers 
a  reasonable  and  just  8olutk)n  to  this  problem. 
This  bill  would  amend  chapter  45  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  allow  the  wearing 
of  all  neat,  unobtrusive,  and  conservative  reli- 
gk>u8  apparel  if  the  wearing  of  such  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the 
member,  unless  the  wearing  of  such  apparel 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  the  mem- 
ber's military  duties. 


I  include  the  text  of  this  short  piece  of  legit- 
latk>n  here: 

H.R.  4861 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtei  Code, 
to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  wear  under  certain  circumstancet, 
items  of  apparel  not  part  of  the  official 
uniform 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ef 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   I.  WEARING   REUGiOUB  APPAREL  NOT 
PART  OF  THE  OFTICIAL  UNIPORM. 

(a)  In  OnrERAL.— Chapter  4S  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  aa  section 
775:  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"1774.  WMring  rcllgioui  tpiMrcl 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  lubaection  (b). 
a  memt>er  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
item  of  religious  apparel  if — 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  the  item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member,  and 

"(2)  the  Item  of  apparel  ia  neat,  conaerva- 
tlve,  and  unobtrusive. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohil>- 
it  a  member  from  wearing  an  Item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  wearing  of  such  Item  significantly 
Interferes  with  the  performance  of  the 
member'a  military  duties. ". 

(b)  CoirFORMiNo  Amendments.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  auch  chap- 
ter ia  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  aa  77S;  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  below  the  Item  relating  to 
aection  773  the  following  new  Item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 

Jews,  as  much  as  any  ethnic  group  In  the 
United  States,  cherish  the  freedom  offered  by 
America,  and  they  are  as  eager  as  any  group 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  demanded  of  us  to 
protect  that  freedom.  Until  this  decision,  I  am 
sure  that  Captain  Goldman  never  believed 
that  serving  his  country  was  inconsistent  with 
observing  the  traditional  rites  of  his  faith. 

It  should  not  be. 

My  legislation  would  not  only  resolve  cases 
involving  the  wearing  of  the  yarmuike,  but 
would  also  allow  military  personnel  of  any  reli- 
gion to  wear,  within  reason,  appropriate  reli- 
gious apparel.  I  believe  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Interpreted  too  strictly 
regulations  that  prevented  Captain  Qoklman 
from  wearing  his  yarmuike.  Certainly,  the 
Court's  narrow  majority  on  this  decisk>n  left 
much  room  for  debate.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  leg- 
islative solution. 

Cleariy,  obtrusive  and  possibly  interfering 
apparel  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  military, 
especially  if  such  apparel  would  hinder  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  service  man  or  woman  or 
of  other  military  personnel.  This  legislation  in 
no  way  interferes  with  that  goal.  It  merely  bal- 
ances that  right  and  need  of  the  military  to 
regulate  dress,  with  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  religion  that  is  so  important  to  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with  numer- 
ous religious  and  community  groups  and  they 
firmly  back  both  the  bill  and  the  message  It 
sends  forth:  Neither  Jews,  nor  the  members 
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of  any  religious  faith,  should  have  to  choose 
between  their  faith  and  their  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 


made  as  early  as  possible  to  assist  pro- 
duction planning. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  YAM  DAY 


TRADE  .  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POUCY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1986 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Long] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  20,  1986,  we  are  observing  the 
10th  annual  "Yam  Day,"  to  celebrate 
the  flavor  and  nutritional  value  of  this 
exceUent  vegetable.  We  also  celebrate 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Sweet 
Potato  Council. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  an  upsurge 
of  attention  to  our  health  and  physi- 
cal condition.  We  have  learned  that 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  we  eat 
can  have  a  definite  effect  on  our  well- 
being. 

In  fact,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  on  how  our  diet  affects 
our  susceptibility  to  several  diseases, 
including  cancer.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  that  we  eat  more 
fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vitamins 
AandC. 

These  new  facts  make  annual  "Yam 
Day,"  with  its  goal  of  encouraging 
greater  consumption  of  the  Nation's 
sweet  potatoes,  even  more  worthwhile. 
One  sweet  potato  proudly  claims  9,230 
imits  of  vitamin  A.  a  greater  portion 
than  almost  any  other  comparable 
food.  Vitamin  A  is  essential  for  good 
eyesight  and  helps  keep  the  skin  re- 
sistant to  infection. 

The  yam  is  a  natural  way  to  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth  without  adding  sugar, 
and  without  gaining  weight.  A 
medium-sized  sweet  potato  adds  only 
82  calories  to  a  meal. 

Bake  them,  mash  them,  candy  them, 
or  eat  them  for  an  occasional  treat. 
Soon  everyone  will  be  convinced  of  the 
glories  of  the  yam.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
especially  good  with  poultry  and  pork, 
and  don't  forget  that  southern  favor- 
ite, sweet  potato  pie.  Yams  are  not 
just  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  anymore. 
Because  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvest,  the  Government  uses 
large  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  in  its 
food  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
schoolchildren.  Since  a  major  concern 
of  these  programs  is  to  provide  foods 
with  a  high  nutritional  value  and  a 
tasty  flavor,  the  yam  is  custom  made. 
Yams  have  three  great  characteristics 
that  make  them  ideal  for  Government 
nurition  programs:  they  are  extremely 
nutritious,  they  are  very  versatile  and 
can  be  prepared  in  many  ways,  and 
they  have  a  natural  sweet  taste  that 
people— especially  children— enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  increase  their 
purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  I 
hope  that  purchasing  decisions  will  be 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
special  order  today  to  comment  at 
somewhat  more  length  on  the  trade 
bill  that  has  been  before  us  this  after- 
noon and  will  be  before  us  tomorrow 
and  Thursday.  I  think  the  debate  has 
been  sadly  deficient,  largely  because  of 
the  way  that  the  debate  was  struc- 
tured. This  is  indeed  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
me  that  we  would  have  had  a  rule  that 
provided  for  only  1  hour  of  debate,  for 
example,  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  portion  of  this  bill,  a  major 
part  of  the  bill.  Here  we  are  changing 
the  trade  laws  in  monumental  ways, 
and  yet  we  have  only  an  hour  of 
debate  divided  equally  on  either  side, 
which  means  30  minutes  of  debate 
were  allowed  for  the  23  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

In  practical  terms  that  came  down  to 
about  2  minutes  apiece  for  several 
members  of  the  committee,  and  no 
time  for  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  almost  no  time  for  anyone 
not  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Obviously  in  2  minutes  one  cannot 
develop  any  kind  of  an  argtmient  at 
all,  nor  can  one  spend  any  time  when 
one  has  only  2  minutes  responding  to 
what  was  said  by  previous  speakers. 
One  needs  to  get  out  within  that  2 
minutes  one's  primary  message. 

So  I  sensed  this  afternoon  that 
Members  were  really  talking  past  one 
another.  We  were  making  our  points 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle,  mi- 
nority Members  were  making  their 
points,  and  no  one  was  debating  or  re- 
sponding or  refuting  the  comments 
made  by  other  Members. 

It  seems  to  me  for  that  reason  that 
the  debate  was  sadly  deficient.  There 
was  a  number  of  statements  made  that 
should  have  been  corrected  or  chal- 
lenged, if  you  will,  that  were  not,  and  I 
am  hoping  in  some  respects  at  least  to 
make  sunends  for  that  for  some  parts 
of  the  bill  during  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  a  section  of  this  bill  dealing 
with  worker  rights.  I  am  the  author  of 
this  section.  It  Is  a  section  that  Is  simi- 
lar to  other  legislation  that  we  adopt- 
ed in  1984  as  part  of  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences,  and  in  1985 
during  reauthorization  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Essentially  the  provision  of  which  I 
am  an  author  says  that  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It 
is  possible  for  an  aggrieved  party  in 


the  United  States  to  bring  a  case,  an 
action,  under  section  301  alleging  an 
unfair  trade  practice  on  the  part  of  an 
overseas  competitor.  If  that  competi- 
tor, or  the  nation  In  which  that  com- 
petitor operates,  is  systematically  re- 
pressing the  rights  of  its  workers— and 
that  is  denying  those  workers  the  op- 
portunity to  better  themselves,  to 
have  better  working  conditions,  higher 
wages,  whatever. 
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That  section  is  a  new  Idea  in  a  sense. 
It  has  drawn  a  lot  of  opposition  from 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

I  must  say,  I  have  yet  to  understand 
why  it  has  done  so,  but  certainly  the 
materials  that  have  been  provided  to 
us  by  the  administration,  while  care- 
fully and  amply  stating  the  opposition 
of  the  administration  to  this  provision, 
hardly  provides  any  justification  at  all 
for  that  opposition. 

Beyond  that,  a  number  of  state- 
ments were  made  on  the  floor  today 
about  that  section  which  simply  are 
not  correct.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
those  allegations  and  at  least  set  the 
record  straight  from  my  point  of  view. 
The  administration  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  expresses  its  opposition  to 
this  bill.  It  has  a  list  of  what  they  call 
examples  of  the  most  unsupportable 
provisions  of  the  House  omnibus  trade 
bill.  One  of  those  is  the  worker  rights 
cause  of  action.  This  simunary  by  the 
administration  in  one  paragraph  does 
accurately  describe  what  the  section 
is.  It  says  that  it  makes  denial  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  worker  rights  an 
unfair  practice  actionable  imder  sec- 
tion 301.  So  far  so  good. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say.  "This  stand- 
ard would  come  back  to  haimt  U.S.  ex- 
porters." 

There  is  no  explanation  whatsoever 
of  what  the  administration  means 
when  they  say  this  section  would  come 
back  to  haunt  U.S.  exporters.  I  am 
mystified  by  what  they  might  mean  by 
that. 

During  the  debate  today,  several 
members  of  the  committee  stood  here 
and  again  complained  about  this  sec- 
tion, said  they  did  not  favor  it;  but  in 
the  process  of  doing  so,  their  descrip- 
tions were  simply  inaccurate  in  one  re- 
spect or  another.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  for  ex- 
ample, said  this  provision  would  re- 
quire that  our  standards  for  worker 
rights  be  applied  to  other  countries 
around  the  world.  That  allegation 
simply  is  not  true. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub]  had  similar  comments  to  make. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer]  said,  "Imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  for  us  to  require  third  world 
nations  to  adopt  our  OSHA  laws." 

My  section  of  the  bill  does  not  do 
that  in  any  way.  shape  or  form. 


Let  me  deal  with  some  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised  about  this  sec- 
tion. It  has  been  said,  as  I  say,  that  we 
would  require  other  countries  to 
adhere  to  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights.  I  ought  to  say  that 
those  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  are  definitely  spelled 
out  in  U.S.  law  right  now  in  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preference  law  that 
we  passed  in  1984.  Those  worker  rights 
which  are  specified  in  the  law  are  as 
follows:  Freedom  of  association,  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively,  prohibi- 
tion on  forced  labor  and  slave  labor,  a 
requirement  that  a  country  have  a 
minimum  age  of  some  sort.  It  does  not 
specify  what  that  minimum  age 
should  be.  That  is  left  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  country. 

Finally,  it  says  that  acceptable  condi- 
tions of  work  as  to  hours  and  mini- 
mum wage  and  health  and  safety 
standards. 

The  State  Department  In  reporting 
pursuant  to  the  OSP  law  In  1984  on 
worker  rights  conditions  in  various 
countries  has  said  that  acceptable  con- 
ditions of  work,  the  last  of  the  five  cri- 
teria spelled  out  in  the  1984  law. 
means  a  minimum  age  of  some  kind. 
They  suggest  perhaps  14  years  of  age; 
some  sort  of  minimum  hours,  they 
suggest  maybe  48  hours  a  week.  In 
sum.  they  do  not  specify  a  minimum 
wage,  except  to  say  a  wage  that  would 
provide  reasonably  for  a  person  in 
that  country.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  $3.35  an  hour  or  $2  an  hour.  In 
some  countries  not  even  $1  an  hour, 
but  what  is  appropriate  to  that  coun- 
try. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  seek  to 
impose  on  Third  World  countries'  ad- 
herence to  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
recognize.  That  allegation  comes 
about  because  some  of  the  rights 
which  we  delineate  in  the  law.  the 
1984  law.  are  drawn  from  various  con- 
ventions of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  Many  of  those  conven- 
tions have  been  ratified  by  many  na- 
tions of  the  world,  some  by  the  Unitf»d 
States,  but  most  not  by  the  United 
States  for  historic  reasons  that  I  will 
not  go  into.  I  need  only  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Inter- 
national documents  that  the  United 
States  has  not  ratified.  It  took  us  30  or 
40  years  to  ratify  just  recently  In  the 
Senate  a  convention  or  treaty  against 
genocide,  for  political  reasons  here  In 
the  United  States,  so  it  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  flaw  that  we  have  not  specifically 
endorsed  certain  International  Labor 
Organization  conventions;  but  even  if 
we  have  not  done  that,  certainly  we  In 
the  United  States  have  specifically  ad- 
hered to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
worker  rights  enumerated  in  the  1984 
law  and  incorporated  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

I  outlined  before  what  those  five 
rights  are  that  are  specified.  I  can  go 


over  them  and  show  you  how  each  and 
every  one  is  already  adhered  to  by  the 
United  States. 

The  first  one  is  the  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation. That  freedom  is  guaranteed  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  has  been 
now  for  well  over  200  years.  Beyond 
that,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
of  1935  guarantees  and  speaks  to  the 
freedom  of  association. 

What  about  a  prohibition  on  slave, 
forced,  or  compulsory  labor?  That  is 
enshrined  in  the  13th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947 
and  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code, 
all  of  these  U.S.  legal  documents. 

What  about  the  question  of  a  mini- 
mum age  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren? We  set  a  minimum  age  for  chil- 
dren In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938. 

What  about  hours  of  work?  We  set 
those  also  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  which  has  been  amended 
several  times  since. 

Occupational  safety  and  health,  we 
certainly  adhere  to  the  standards  ac- 
cording to  the  OSHA  law.  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

So  in  all  these  cases  in  the  U.8.  Con- 
stitution, in  American  law  and  In  a 
rich  lode  is  case  history,  we  have  in 
the  United  States  adhered  to  those 
worker  rights.  We  are  not.  therefore, 
being  hjrpocritical  or  unreasonable  in 
asking  other  countries  to  adhere  to 
these  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  ask  them  to  do  as  much,  nearly  as 
much  as  we  do.  let  alone  more. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  mention  also  in 
this  regard  that  it  has  been  official 
U.S.  policy  for  more  than  50  years 
through  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  to  belong  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  to 
actively  support  international  conven- 
tions and  respect  for  basic  worker 
rights  embodied  In  the  ILO  conference 
and  to  vigorously  participate  in  the  su- 
pervision of  international  adherence 
to  the  basic  ILO  convention.  Only  last 
summer  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
Brock  was  telling  the  ILO  conference 
in  Geneva  that  the  United  States  is 
allied  with  those  nations  that  are  "re- 
sisting either  the  formal  or  de  facto 
dismantling"  of  the  ILO  system  of 
standards  and  supervision. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
country  does  recognize  and  practice 
the  legitimacy  of  worker  rights  em- 
bodied in  the  basic  ILO  Convention. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  also  been  said 
that  these  worker  rights  are  not  recog- 
nized by  a  lot  of  other  nations,  even 
though  many,  many  nations,  most  na- 
tions of  the  world,  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  I  think 
that  charge  is  without  foundation  also 
and  I  would  like  to  lay  out  chapter  and 
verse  In  response  to  that. 


Any  country  that  belongs  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
had  ratified  an  ILO  Convention.  Is  le- 
gally bound  to  implement  national 
laws,  its  own  national  laws,  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  that  particular  ILO 
Convention.  More  basic  than  that, 
more  than  150  countries  belong  to  the 
ILO.  and  with  membership  in  the  ILO 
comes  de  factor  acceptance  of  Free- 
dom of  association,  one  of  the  five 
worker  rights  mentioned  in  this  bill. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  look  at  interna- 
tional law  and  the  record  of  Interna- 
tional acceptance  of  these  rights  ai 
stated  in  the  fimdamental  ILO  cov- 
enants. 

With  regard  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, 105  countries.  Including  Gabon, 
Bulgaria.  China  and  Singapore,  have 
ratified  covenant  11  written  in  1921 
dealing  with  the  right  of  association. 
Ninety-seven  nations  have  ratified  cov- 
enant No.  87,  dealing  with  freedom  of 
association  and  protection  of  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize. 

With  respect  to  the  right  to  organlM 
and  bargain  collectively,  113  countries, 
including  Bangladesh,  Indonesia  and 
Romania,  have  ratified  covenant  98 
adopted  originally  in  1949  pertaining 
to  the  right  of  workers  to  organise  and 
to  bargain  collectively. 

Regarding  forced  labor.  109  coun- 
tries have  ratified  covenant  105,  call- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  forced  labor. 
Regarding  the  establishment  of  a  min- 
imum age  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, 69  countries,  including  Albania, 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  Singapore,  have 
ratified  covenant  105,  fixing  the  age  of 
14  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  in- 
dustrial employment. 

Incidentally,  some  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  46  countries  have  ratified 
covenant  No.  1.  pertaining  to  hours  of 
work,  and  32  countries  have  ratified 
covenant  131  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  minimum  wages 
to  cover  wage  earners. 

Clearly,  even  If  countries  have  not 
ratified  these  ILO  Conventions,  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes internationally  recognlMd 
worker  rights. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotild  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  spon- 
sorship of  this  special  order.  I  would 
also  like  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  the  amendment 
that  goes  to  workers'  rights  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  a  problem  of  free  trade,  in 
my  opinion;  it  is  a  problem  of  the  free 
trade  swindle. 

At  the  heart  of  the  free  trade  swin- 
dle is  the  ability  of  certain  govem- 
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wages  until  a  long  time  after  the  prices  rise. 

TVi^v  Hrt  tint  /tftrA  if  ojp  Jit.ft.rvp. 


worker.  That  Is  the  sort  of  thing  we    employed  right  now,  and  they  would 
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ments  to  lower  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
ucts, or  certain  economists  to  lower 
the  cost  of  their  products  by  having 
worlung  conditions  which  are  not  on  a 
par  with  the  working  conditions  here, 
or  having  wages  which  are  far  lower, 
and  that  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time.  It  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  devel- 
oped economies,  and  that  is  bad 
enough,  but  in  the  case  of  the  econo- 
mies of  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  or  in  the  case  of  an  exploit- 
ed and  semislave  market  similar  to  the 
one  in  South  Africa,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  great  advantage  is  assumed  by 
those  producers  or  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, or  the  investors  and  financiers 
who  have  concerns  in  these  economies 
where  the  cheap  labor  or  the  semi- 
slave  is  available. 

What  is  at  the  heart  of  our  effort  to 
end  the  trade  swindle,  I  think,  is  the 
effort  to  salvage  a  national  economy 
again  from  an  international  economy 
which  has  gone  berserk.  We  have  an 
international  economy  which  benefits 
an  oligarchy  of  international  finan- 
ciers, international  investors.  They 
make  tremendous  profits  by  moving 
their  investments  from  one  country  to 
another,  wherever  the  labor  market  is 
cheapest,  and  other  conditions,  but 
usually  the  primary  condition,  or  the 
condition  that  makes  for  the  lowest 
cost  of  production  is  the  low  cost  of 
the  labor  market.  They  can  move 
around.  They  can  realize  tremendous 
profits  at  the  same  time  their  own 
home  economies,  whether  you  are 
talking  about  the  economy  of  this 
country  or  some  of  the  other  devel- 
oped nations,  their  own  home  econo- 
my suffers,  the  workers  suffer,  be- 
cause when  you  are  in  pursuit  con- 
stantly of  cheaper  and  cheaper  labor, 
then  those  jobs  which  are  first  for  the 
unskilled  and  then  the  jobs  for  the 
semiskilled,  and  even  for  the  skilled. 

We  have  a  situation  developing 
where  the  information  industry,  cer- 
tain foreign  coimtries  are  seeking  to 
take  over  the  information  industry  in 
this  coimtry  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  produce  much  cheaper  labor, 
highly  skilled  labor,  well  educated 
labor,  college  graduates.  Ph.D.'s.  schol- 
ars from  the  Sorbonne.  and  some  of 
the  best  universities  of  Europe,  but 
they  are  employed  at  much  lower 
wages.  So  it  doesn't  stop  with  just  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  laborers,  but 
it  starts  there.  They  can  pick  up  and 
pursue  the  cheapest  labor  anywhere. 
They  can  make  tremendous  profits  be- 
cause the  products  that  we  invest  in, 
and  we  have  to  admit  to  the  whole 
world,  and  certainly  admit  to  our  own 
people,  that  many  of  the  products 
that  come  back  into  this  country  from 
our  foreign  competitors  are  products 
which  have  been  financed  by  our  own 
dollars,  our  own  financiers  and  our 
own  investments  going  abroad,  invest- 
ing in  plants  in  various  products  proc- 
esses which  bring  the  products  here. 


They  are  produced  at  very  low  coat  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the 
local  economies  in  the  local  countries, 
but  they  come  back  into  the  coimtry 
and  are  sold  at  much  higher  cost  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  of  living  of 
this  country. 

So  we  have  a  tremendous  windfall 
profit  realized  by  the  people  who  are 
investing  in  the  plants  abroad  and  the 
various  enterprises  abroad.  So  there  is 
a  powerful  group  of  people  who  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  balance-of-trade  deficit  bene- 
fits certain  groups  in  this  country  who 
are  realizing  the  windfall  profit  that 
they  make  when  they  invest  abroad, 
they  use  the  cheap  labor,  they  bring 
the  products  back  to  this  country  and 
sell  it  at  the  prices  consistent  with  our 
country.  They  realize  a  tremendous 
profit  and  they  become  the  powerful 
hidden  force  that  we  cannot  see  which 
keeps  insisting  that  free  trade  must  be 
maintained,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
plants  and  our  factories  are  closing.  It 
Is  obvious  to  any  fool  that  you  cannot 
survive  as  a  nation,  the  national  econ- 
omy cannot  survive,  if  this  continues 
to  go  on.  But  there  are  such  powerful 
people  benefiting  that  the  smoke- 
screen is  constantly  thrown  up. 

I  think  nowhere  is  it  more  apparent 
than  the  extreme  case  that  easily 
allows  it  to  be  seen  in  South  Africa.  In 
the  South  African  economy,  we  have 
General  Motors,  we  have  Xerox  Corp., 
we  have  a  number  of  major  corpora- 
tions who  would  have  to  admit,  be- 
cause the  facts  and  the  records  will 
show  it,  that  the  profit  ratio  in  South 
Africa  is  higher  than  it  is  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  kind  of  profit 
they  make  in  their  manufacturing  en- 
terprises in  South  Africa  is  higher 
than  it  Is  in  Asia,  higher  than  it  is  in 
Ehm)pe,  and  higher  than  it  is,  of 
course,  in  this  coimtry  because  that  is 
why  they  have  moved  from  this  coun- 
try. 

The  one  factor  which  is  different, 
the  one  factor  which  is  the  determin- 
ing factor,  is  the  semislave  labor  pool 
that  they  have  in  South  Africa.  So 
when  you  press  labor  down  to  a  semi- 
slave  status,  then  the  profits  go  up  ac- 
cordingly. The  ratio  of  the  profit  Is  so 
tremendous  that  there  will  be  contin- 
ued massive  resistance  to  any  divest- 
ment attempts,  no  matter  what  condi- 
tions there  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  cannot  be  rejected.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  argument  offered 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment  if  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  some  kind  of  reg- 
ulation of  trade  at  all;  that  if  other 
conditions  must  be  met  by  our  foreign 
competitors,  if  those  conditions  must 
be  met.  then  certainly  your  condition 
is  basic.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
production  process.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  can  insist  that  certain  other  kinds 
of  conditions  such  as  the  pricing  of 
products  in  the  local  market  must  be 


consistent  with  certain  standards,  they 
cannot  sell  their  products  at  a  lower 
cost  in  the  local  markets  and  provide  a 
subsidy.  That  1b  a  reasonable  regula- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  then  we  can 
accept  the  manufacture  and  the  pro- 
duction of  products  using  labor  that  is 
exploited,  or  labor  that  is  so  vastly  un- 
derpaid that  it  produces  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  and  gives  them  a  great 
advantage. 

So  I  applaud  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  entire  problem.  Nobody  will 
admit  it.  but  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such.  The  amendment  is  quite  reason- 
able. It  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should 
go,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  enough.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  standards  that  have  already  been 
established.  It  says  no  more  than  that 
workers  should  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. They  ought  to  be  able  to  try  to 
establish  reasonable  conditions  for 
themselves,  and  that  right  to  bargain 
ought  to  be  recognized,  and  from  that 
would  naturally  flow  certain  kinds  of 
improvements  in  the  standards  and 
the  working  conditions  and  certainly 
the  wages,  and  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  balancing  out  of  this  tremen- 
dous unfair  advantage  that  our  for- 
eign competitors  have  now  and  are 
able  to,  therefore,  exploit  our  own 
markets. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  I 
would  certainly  urge  the  passage  of 
his  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  take  a  look  for  a  while  at  the 
people  who  are  Involved  here.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  would  oppose 
this  amendment,  this  worker  rights 
language,  essentially  are  saying  that  it 
is  none  of  our  business  as  Americans 
under  what  conditions  the  products 
are  made  which  flood  into  our  mar- 
kets. 

When  you  go  to  the  K-Mart  or  some 
other  discount  store  and  pick  up  prod- 
ucts made  in  Taiwan  or  Korea  or  Thai- 
land or  Sri  Lanka  or  wherever,  and 
pick  up  those  shirts,  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours,  no  concern  of  ours,  under 
what  conditions  they  were  made.  I 
would  hope  that  Americans  are  not 
callous  enough  to  take  that  attitude. 

Here  is  an  article  called  "Docile  and 
Dextrous— Young  Women  Suffer 
Prom  the  Economic  Miracle  in  South- 
east Asia."  This  quotes  a  young  girl 
who  was  working  in  an  electronics 
company  in  a  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try. She  says: 

I  have  been  working  at  the  electronics 
company  for  over  5  years.  I  want  to  quit.  I 
cannot.  It  is  so  hard  to  get  another  job.  You 
do  not  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  worker.  It 
is  bitter.  Very  bitter.  The  prices  keep  rising, 
especially  food,  but  they  never  raise  our 


wages  until  a  long  time  after  the  prices  rise. 
They  do  not  care  if  we  starve. 

Every  day  they  push  us  to  do  more  and 
more.  If  they  had  a  standard  for  a  day's 
work.  It  would  be  more  reasonable.  Our  sala- 
ries are  limited,  but  they  have  unlimited  de- 
mands for  production. 

This  young  woman  works  In  this 
electronics  factory  with  nearly  1.000 
other  women  who  sleep  in  a  dormitory 
every  night.  Each  one  of  them  has,  ac- 
cording to  this  article,  a  narrow  formi- 
ca platform  on  which  to  sleep.  Neither 
the  factory  nor  the  dorm  has  a  fan  or 
air  conditioner,  although  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  approaches  an  inhu- 
man 100  degrees.  They  work  8  to  12 
hours  a  day,  depending  on  production 
demands,  6  days  a  week,  and  she  is 
paid  $60  a  month  for  her  labor.  That 
is  less  than  30  cents  an  hour. 

The  day  that  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle visited  the  plant,  the  drinking 
fountains  were  broken,  the  tap  water 
is  not  safe  to  drink,  so  the  workers  had 
to  buy  liquids.  Four  glasses  of  juice  or 
carbonated  water,  during  the  course  of 
a  day.  cost  one-fifth  of  a  worker's  daily 
income. 
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That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  are 
condoning  when  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  conditions  under  which  products 
are  niade  which  flood  into  our  coun- 
try. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  which  is 
from  several  years  ago  but  It  is  very  in- 
teresting and  still  relevant.  Seven  good 
reasons  why  you  should  be  looking  to 
the  Philippines  to  locate  your  factory. 
One  of  those  seven  good  reasons  re- 
lates to  the  labor  force.  It  said  recent 
Presidential  decrees  have  lifted  work 
restrictions  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
liberalized  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  and  expanded  the  scope 
of  apprenticeship  programs.  Labor 
costs  could  work  out  35  to  50  percent 
lower  than  they  are  elsewhere  in  Hong 
Kong  or  Singapore. 

Clearly,  the  allure  of  these  South- 
east Asian  countries  is  cheap  labor,  ex- 
ploited labor,  workers  who  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  better  their  own  lots 
in  life. 

Here  Is  an  article  from  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  that  talks  about 
children  in  Thailand  being  sold  Into 
slavery.  You  need  a  factory  worker  for 
a  factory  In  Thailand  who  is  going  to 
manufacture  textiles  or  garments  for 
the  American  market,  fine,  there  Is  a 
place  where  you  can  go  in  downtown 
Bangkok  every  day  and  there  Is  an 
auction  for  ^oung  girls  age  10  to  14 
years  of  age. 

Their  parents,  from  the  Impover- 
ished rural  areas  of  Thailand,  bring 
them  In  by  train.  The  auction  block  is 
just  outside  of  the  train  sUtion.  The 
parents  sell  their  10-  to  14-year-old 
girls  into  indentured  servitude  for  a 
year  at  a  time.  How  much  do  they  get? 
Twenty  dollars.  Maybe  $40  or  $50  or 
$60   If   It   Is   an   exceptionally   good 


worker.  That  la  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  condoning. 

These  workers  have  workdays  of  18 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  That  la 
what  we  are  condoning. 

Closer  to  home,  here  li  a  report  on 
Haiti.  Here  Is  a  report  of  a  factory 
that  produces  detergent  In  Haiti.  A 
young  man  works  there  and  said  he 
works  In  temperatures  of  95  to  113  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  without  air-condi- 
tioning. All  day  long,  he  had  to 
breathe  in  plastic  and  chemicals  with- 
out protection. 

The  noise  In  the  factory  surpassed 
all  normal  declbles.  He  receives  $3  a 
day  for  his  labor.  Ordinarily,  you 
would  think  in  those  circumstances 
the  workers  would  want  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights  and  ask  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  fans  or  perhaps 
some  filters  for  the  chemicals;  perhaps 
a  little  better  wages  than  $3  a  day. 

While  Haiti  has  in  iU  constitution 
the  right  for  workers  to  organize,  the 
workers  of  this  company  did  so,  In- 
formed the  management  of  their  move 
In  a  letter  and  they  also  mentioned  it 
to  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  and 
the  press. 

In  the  letter,  they  very  specifically 
stated  that  they  were  not  trying  to 
create  trouble,  but  merely  to  put  forth 
specific  legitimate  demands.  Instead  of 
respecting  their  right  to  organize,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  the  follow- 
ing events  took  place.  "We  delivered 
the  letter  to  the  press,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Af- 
fairs at  noon.  To  our  great  astonish- 
ment, by  3  p.m.,  they  had  fired  all  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  union."  So 
much  for  worker  rights  In  Haiti. 

Let  me  go  on  a  little  further.  I  have 
been  concentrating  on  what  happens 
to  the  workers,  the  exploited  workers 
In  these  other  countries.  I  told  you 
that  If  they  get  40  cents  an  hour  for 
their  wages,  they  are  doing  well. 

The  products  of  these  countries  are 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  and 
are  being  sold  In  competition  with  tex- 
tiles and  garments  made  in  Alabama, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  In 
dozens  of  other  States  In  the  United 
States.         ) 

The  garment  Industry  and  the  tex- 
tile Industry  In  the  United  SUtes  is 
not  a  highly  paid  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  mainly  it  is  not  a 
unionized  industry.  Most  textUe.  most 
garment  factories  are  not  unionized. 

These  are  folks,  most  of  them 
women,  often  widows,  who  earn  $6, 
$6.50  an  hour,  hardly  exorbitant 
wages.  How  will  we  expect  them  to 
compete  to  keep  their  jobs  with  10-. 
11-,  12-year-old  children  working  for 
peanuts,  if  anything,  15  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week?  If  that  is  not  a  case  of 
unfair  trade  in  relation  to  the  workers 
in  our  country,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
We  have  a  labor  force  of  roughly  100 
million  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  8  million  people  or  more  un- 


employed right  now,  and  they  woiUd 
love  to  get  jobs. 

But  with  Imports  coming  to  this 
country  unrestricted  and  with  the  cur- 
rent administration  taking  that  atti- 
tude that  they  could  care  less  what 
the  working  conditions  are.  what  the 
worker  rights  are  in  other  countries, 
our  100  million  working  Americans, 
our  8  million  unemployed  Americans 
have  to  compete  with  up  to  2  billion 
people  In  Third  World  countries  who 
are  perfectUy  willing  to  work  for  60 
cents  an  hour  or  less  and  whose  gov- 
ernments deliberately  repress  their 
rights  so  that  they  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  an  adequate  wage  or  safe 
working  conditions  or  time  off  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  their  families. 

The  amendment,  worker  rights 
amendment  In  this  trade  bill,  tries  to 
deal  with  that  problem.  If  that  Is  not 
an  unfair  trade  practice,  I  do  not  know 
what  Is. 

The  worker  rights  amendment,  to  re- 
spond to  some  comments  made  by  my 
colleagues  earlier,  addresses  this  prob- 
lem In  a  way  which  Is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  current  U.8.  trade  law.  The 
worker  rights  section  Is  not  a  brand- 
new  Initiative;  It  Is  an  extension  of  ex- 
isting trade  law.  The  identical  list  of 
worker  rights  is  already  In  U.8.  law.  as 
I  have  said,  in  relation  to  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  new  trade  bill 
merely  extends  the  definition  of 
unfair  trade  practices  which  Is  already 
In  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  The  existing  section  301  defines 
as  imreasonable  or  unfair  three  trade 
practices:  the  denial  of  market  access 
In  another  country,  the  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  business  In 
a  foreign  country,  and  the  failure  to 
protect  copyrights,  patents,  and  other 
Intellectual  property  righU.  Those 
three  are  already  defined  In  current 
U.8.  trade  law  as  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

Let  me  add  that  we  in  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress unilaterally  define  those  three 
unfair  trade  practices.  They  are  not 
part  of  any  international  agreement. 

We.  in  our  amendment,  add  a  fourth 
unreasonable  act  and  that  is  repres- 
sion of  worker  rights.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  It  fair  when  an  oversets 
manufacturer  steals,  copies,  or  sells  a 
patented  U.S.  product?  You  bet  It  Is. 
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Similarly,  is  It  fair  when  a  $6.60  an 
hour  American  textile  worker  has  to 
compete  against  10-year-old  children 
working  15  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week? 

My  answer  is,  You  bet  it  Is  there  u 
well.  It  Is  time.  In  my  view,  for  us  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  protecting 
American  workers  from  the  unfair 
trade  practices  of  our  competitors. 
That  is  what  this  bill  Is  all  about. 
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I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Seiberling}. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  owe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Peask]  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  focused  on  this  very  important 
issue,  probably  the  most  important 
single  issue  in  this  entire  bill. 

When  I  was  a  college  student,  I  re- 
member reading  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  some  of  the 
writings  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  and  the  late  18th 
century:  absolutely  appalling  working 
conditions,  and  this  prevailed  through 
a  great  part  of  the  19th  century,  and 
in  some  industrialized  coimtries,  well 
into  this  century. 

Until  we  had  enlightened  laws  pro- 
hibiting chUd  labor,  imtil  we  had  laws 
providing  for  health  and  safety  in  the 
workplace,  which  are  fairly  recent  in 
our  history,  untU  we  had  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
collectively  and  bargam  for  its  rights 
and  its  wages,  we  had  conditions 
which  were  so  appalling  that  they 
gave  rise,  among  other  things,  to  the 
famous  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848 
and  aU  of  the  terrible  implications 
that  we  are  still  confronted  with  as  a 
result  of  that  fact. 

Marx  was  wrong  about  capitalist 
states.  The  Western  nations,  the 
democratic  nations,  showed  that  they 
had  the  ability  through  the  use  of  the 
baUot  and  through  enlightened  leader- 
ship, to  reform  rather  than  to  have  to 
destroy  the  existing  form  of  economic 
organization,  as  a  result  of  which,  for 
many  years,  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  have  enjoyed  the  highest  wages 
and  have  enjoyed  safe  and  healthy 
working  conditions. 

If  they  are  forced  to  compete  with 
people  who  are  compelled  to  work  in 
conditions  that  are  comparable  to 
those  in  the  depths  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  early  industrial  revolution,  then 
we  are  surely  going  to  pay  a  terrible 
price  in  this  country.  One  of  two 
things  is  going  to  happen:  Either  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  level  of  working 
conditions  and  wages  and  other  rele- 
vant factors  up  to  the  level  that  we 
think  is  consistent  with  the  decent 
minimum  that  workers  are  entitled  to 
respect,  we  are  going  to  bring  those  up 
in  the  Third  World  countries  to  that 
level,  or  else  oiu-  workers  are  going  to 
be  driven  down  to  the  low  level,  and 
that  is  something  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  will  tolerate. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something 
about  it,  before  we  have  lost  all  of 
these  and  the  rest  of  our  industrial 
Jobs,  and  paid  the  terrible  social  and 
moral  price  that  that  entails. 

So  I  think,  again,  we  owe  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  a  great 
debt,  and  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
tomorrow  are  going  to  backup  what 


the  committee  has  done  in  adopting 
the  gentleman's  very,  very  thoughtful, 
well-based  and  wise  recommendations 
as  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments.  As  usual, 
he  has  provided  us  with  some  valuable 
historical  perspective.  I  think  the  par- 
allel is  quite  apt  between  where  we  are 
now  in  say  Southeast  Asia  and  where 
the  European  countries  were  in  the 
mid-1800's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  draws  short. 
I  would  like  to  comment  quickly  on 
two  other  things.  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  worker  rights  amendment.  I 
think  we  have  covered  that  pretty 
thoroughly. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  amendment 
which  was  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  out  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt].  That  seeks  to  require  the 
President  to  take  action  to  reduce  the 
trade  deficits  that  we  have  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  with  a  few  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

That  amendment  has  been  roundly 
criticized  by  the  administration  and  by 
some  of  the  administration's  support- 
ers here  in  the  Congress  today  as 
being  an  outright  violation  of  our 
international  treaty  obligations  and  is 
sure  to  invite  retaliation.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  being  automatic;  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  these  things, 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation about  that  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  seeks  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  the  trade  deficits  with 
countries  which  are  selling  us  far,  far 
more  goods  than  we  sell  them.  In 
order  for  a  country  to  get  on  the  list  of 
nations  with  which  the  President  must 
negotiate,  there  must  be  three  condi- 
tions met,  and  all  three  must  be  met; 
not  one,  not  two,  all  three. 

One  is  that  the  nation  involved  must 
have  a  disproportionate  surplus  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Coun- 
tries like  Taiwan,  Korea,  Japan.  West 
Germany,  Canada  meet  that  criterion. 

The  second  criterion  is  that  the 
country  must  have  not  only  an  unsual 
surplus  with  the  United  States,  but 
also  with  aU  the  rest  of  the  world.  So 
we  are  saying  it  is  not  only  that  we  are 
being  innundated  with  products,  but 
that  the  country  is  not  bujring  from 
other  nations  as  well. 

When  we  mention  that  second  crite- 
rion, then  you  drop  countries  like 
South  Korea  off  the  list,  because 
while  they  have  a  big  surplus  with  us, 
and  while  Canada  does,  they  do  not 
have  surpluses  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Then  we  go  to  yet  a  third  criterion, 
and  that  is  that  the  country  involved, 
in  order  to  get  on  the  list,  must,  ac- 
cording to  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent, have  a  consistent  pattern  of 
trade  barriers  to  the  products  of  other 
coimtries,  which  would  explain  why 


they  are  exporting  more  than  they  are 
importing. 

I  am  confident  that  when  you  apply 
that  test  as  well,  countries  like  West 
Germany  which  have  been  mentioned 
today,  would  be  dropped  off  the  list 
also.  I  do  not  think  that  the  President 
would  have  any  reason  to  certify  that 
West  Germany  has  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  trade  barriers  to  imports 
coming  in  to  that  country.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  President  would  certify 
that  for  other  major  countries  as  well. 

'Even  if  he  does,  once  he  makes  that 
certification,  then  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of 
those  countries,  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
reduce  by  10  percent  per  year  for  4 
years— no  precipitous  drop— 10  percent 
per  year  for  4  years,  the  trade  imbal- 
ance that  that  country  has  with  us. 

It  could  do  it  most  easily  by  opening 
up  its  own  markets  to  our  products, 
and  that  of  course  would  be  best  all 
the  way  around  for  world  trade. 

Only  if  the  President  fails  to  come 
up  with  a  negotiated  agreement  does 
this  Gephardt  provision  then  say  that 
the  President  is  obligated  to  take  what 
actions  he  deems  necessary  and  advisa- 
ble to  achieve  the  10  percent  per  year 
reduction. 

So  the  discretion  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  and  where  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  economic  interest,  he 
does  not  even  have  to  certify  or  do 
anything  at  all. 

So  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  avoid  taking  action 
where  it  would  not  be  in  the  true  best 
interests  of  our  country.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  what  we  have  been  told  here 
on  the  floor  today  is  the  effect  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  and  I  would 
urge  Members  to  very  carefully  look  at 
that  amendment  tomorrow  when  it 
comes  up  for  debate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier  today,  and 
that  is  that  I  am  somewhat  mystified 
as  to  why  so  many  of  our  Republican 
colleagues  appear  eager  to  carry  water 
the  Reagan  administration,  an  admin- 
istration which  Is  clearly  out  of  touch 
with  the  American  people. 

D  1835 

If  there  is  anything  which  is  clear 
from  public  opinion  polls,  it  is  that  the 
American  people  want  us  in  Washing- 
ton to  get  tough  on  trade.  They  want 
to  have  a  level  playing  field.  They  do 
not  want  to  have  the  opposition  from 
other  countries  flooding  our  shores 
with  imports,  playing  all  the  time  with 
the  wind  at  its  back.  They  want  to 
have  a  level  fair  playing  field.  That  is 
what  the  American  people  want,  and 
that  is  what  they  tell  us. 

Yet,  this  administration  does  not 
want  any  trade  legislation  at  all.  In 
the  other  body  the  Republican-led  Fi- 
nance  Committee   is   working   on   a 


trade  bill  which  Is  quite  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  now.  Guess  what?  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  like  that  bill 
either.  No  partisanship  there.  That  is 
not  a  Democratic  bill.  That  is  a  Re- 
publican bill.  Yet  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  it.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that 
the  administration  does  not  even  like 
the  Republican  substitute  which  will 
be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
tomorrow.  You  cannot  satisfy  the  ad- 
ministration In  any  respect,  if  you  seek 
to  level  the  playing  field  and  tighten 
up  on  our  trade  laws  so  that  we  can 
get  lough  with  out  trading  partners. 

Let  us  face  It,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration Is  opposed  and  will 
oppose  any  efforts  here  In  Congress  to 
deal  effectively  and  constructively 
with  the  enormous  trade  deficits,  $150 
billion  a  year,  that  we  have  been  run- 
ning In  recent  years. 

So  I  really  ask  why  my  Republican 
colleagues  should  take  the  heat  for 
this  administration,  an  administration, 
to  quote  Senator  John  Heinz,  a  good 
Republicsui:  "whose  success  have  been 
at  best  damaging  or  damage-limiting 
and  whose  failures  have  been  disas- 
trous for  many  Industries." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  In  this 
Chamber  ought  to  come  in  tomorrow 
and  Thursday  and  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican substitute.  They  are  entitled  to 
believe  that  that  Is  a  bill  more  to  their 
liking  than  the  one  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

But  after  they  have  done  that,  I 
would  hope  my  Republican  colleagues 
will  look  and  see  where  their  loyalties 
really  lie.  Do  they  lie  with  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  clearly  opposed  to 
any  trade  legislation,  or  do  those  loy- 
alties lie  with  the  American  people, 
the  constituents  who  sent  them  here 
and  who  are  growing  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
to  foreign  imports? 

I  hope  the  answer  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  will  be  "yes."  Once  the  Re- 
publican substitute  has  been  voted  on, 
I  hope  that  they  will  come  around  and 
vote  for  final  passage  on  this  omnibus 
trade  bill,  which  is  a  good,  responsible 
but  tough  piece  of  legislation. 


am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  585,  the  Veteran*' 
Administration  Adjudicatton  Procedure  and  Ju- 
dicial Review  Act.  This  bill  to  grant  iudidal 
review  was  introduced  by  my  colleague,  Don 
Edwards,  who  has  also  introduced  previous 
legislation  In  this  area.  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge his  leadership  and  continuing  efforts, 
which  will  deserve  much  of  the  credit  when 
our  veterans'  right  to  judicial  review  Is  at  last 
written  into  law. 

The  Senate  has  now  passed  judicial  review 
for  veterans  for  the  fourth  consecutive  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  the  full  House  has  never 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  judicial 
review  for  veterans,  but  H.R.  585  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  210  Members,  and  with  such 
solid  support  I  am  confident  that  it  is  an  issue 
whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to  outline  today 
the  objectionable  provisions  of  cunwit  law 
that  wouW  be  changed  by  H.R.  585.  the  main 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  it  is  imperative  that  we  grant  judicial 
review  to  veterans. 

CURRENT  LAW 

The  Administrative  Procedures  Act  of  1947 
contains  safeguards  to  ensure  that  American 
citizens  are  treated  fairly  by  the  agencies  that 
administer  our  Nation's  laws.  These  safe- 
guards have  proved  to  be  effective  and  sensi- 
ble, and  they  have  not  excessively  burdened 
our  court  system. 

Unfortunately,  one  class  of  citizens  Is  con- 
spicuously barred  from  the  guarantees  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  That  class  is 
veteran^:  Under  a  1933  law.  veterans  are 
denied  the  right  to  appeal  the  decisions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regarding  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled  under  law.  An 
even  older  law.  dating  back  to  1862.  limits  the 
amount  a  veteran  can  pay  an  attorney  to  only 
$10. 

Together,  these  antiquated  statutes  effec- 
tively bar  veterans  from  independent  appeal 
of  VA  decisions,  and  even  independent  legal 
counsel  to  advise  them  of  their  entitlements 
under  the  law.  The  prohibitions  were  originally 
intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  veterans, 
but  in  today's  circumstances  they  are  glaring 
anachronisms  that  unfairty  discriminate 
against  veterans,  depriving  them  of  the  same 
rights  to  due  process  that  have  been  granted 
to  other  citizens. 

OUTLINE  OF  H.R.  586 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  FOR 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  need  for  veter- 
ans' access  to  judicial  review  of  their  claims 
before  the  Veterans'  Administratkjn. 

This  issue  is  a  long-overdue  subject  of  con- 
gresstonal  action,  and  a  longstanding  concern 
of  mine.  In  both  of  the  past  two  Congresses.  I 
introduced  bills  which  would  have  granted  ju- 
dicial review  to  veterans.  In  this  Congress,  I 


H.R.  585  remedies  the  defects  of  current 
law  while  retaining  certain  strengths  in  the 
current  system  of  adjudicating  veterans' 
claims.  The  bill  codifies  the  existing  adjudica- 
tion procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tkjn. These  procedures  are  perfectly  equitable, 
as  far  as  they  go.  They  allow  the  adjudication 
of  veterans'  claims  fairiy  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties  in  neariy  all  cases. 

However,  for  the  small  number  of  case*  in 
whtah  mistakes  may  have  been  made  by  the 
VA.  H.R.  585  would  allow  veterans  to  appeal 
the  final  declskjn  of  the  VA  in  court. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  judicial  review 
would  be  granted  only  as  a  last  resort.  To  pro- 
tect veterans  from  burdensome  legal  fees,  the 
bill  retains  the  cuaent  limit  of  $10  during  the 
adjudication  process,  all  the  way  through  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals. After  that  determination,  if  they  were 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome,  the  $10  limit 


would  be  raited  so  that  veterans  couM  retain 
their  own  legal  counsel  in  order  to  appeal  ef- 
fectively in  court 

Even  then,  however,  H.R.  585  Indudet  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  veterans  are  not 
charged  unreasonable  fees  for  the  legal  aen^- 
ices  they  receive.  I  believe  these  provisiona 
effectively  grant  the  protections  to  veterans 
that  are  embodied  in  cun«nt  law.  while  allow- 
ing them  the  optk>n  of  exercising  their  right  to 
due  process  through  judicial  revelw. 

THf  NEED  FOfl  JUOICtAL  REVIEW 

If  moat  veterans  are  treated  fairly  under  the 
current  system  of  adjudicating  veterans' 
claims  to  benefits,  as  I  believe  they  are,  K 
might  well  be  asked  why  their  current  preclu- 
sion from  judicial  review  needs  to  be  changed. 
One  answer  is  that  while  judicial  review  may 
seem  unimportant  or  unnecessary  to  the 
system  of  veterans'  benefKs  as  a  whole,  it  Is 
vital  to  the  few  Individual  veterans  who  are 
statistk:alty  certain  to  be  the  victims  of  mis- 
takes in  the  VA's  procedures. 

Those  procedures  are  not  Infallible;  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  VA  employs  a  large 
legal  staff  that  regulariy  brings  veterans  to 
court  when  mistakes  are  made  in  their  favor. 
It  Is  fundantentally  unfair  that  veterans  are 
denied  the  same  right  to  judicial  review  en- 
joyed by  the  VA  when  mistakes  run  in  one  di- 
rectk)n  rather  than  the  other. 

Lack  of  access  to  the  courts  not  onty  Im- 
poses hardships  on  the  few  veterans  who  are 
victims  of  mistakes.  It  also  threatens  all  veter- 
ans with  the  Insecurity  of  lacking  potential 
access  to  the  courts  if  mistakes  happen  to  be 
made  in  their  indlvklual  cases. 

Beside  these  practical  consideratkjns,  a 
more  general  reason  supports  the  right  to  judi- 
cial review.  That  is  the  principle  of  separatton 
of  powers.  Our  Constltutton  provkles  for  an  in- 
dependent judicial  to  ensure  that  our  laws  are 
property  administered  by  executive  agende*. 
The  effect  of  cun'ent  law  Is  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  grant  certain  benefits  to  veterans.  In 
fact  and  in  principle,  however,  the  benefit* 
have  already  been  granted  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  VA  Is  merely  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute them. 

Limitations  on  powers  of  administrative 
agencies  may  seem  a  minor  point  compared 
to  the  more  concrete  concerns  of  veterans  for 
an  equitable  outcome  of  their  appeals,  but  K  I* 
important  to  affirm  that  veteran*  are  entitled 
to  their  benefits  under  the  law  of  the  land,  not 
merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
minlstratton. 

While  the  VA  does  fine  work  In  its  adjudica- 
tion of  nearly  all  claims.  Its  role  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  mu*t  be  limited  within  the 
bound*  of  our  con*titutional  *y*tem  of  checks 
and  balance*.  No  adminiatrative  agency 
ahould  have  the  la*t  word  on  the  interpreta- 
tton  of  the  law.  Such  interpretatton  I*  the  prov- 
ince of  the  courts.  Our  laws  already  recognize 
this  principle  for  virtually  every  administrative 
body  except  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
I  believe  we  ahould  act  promptly  to  correct 
this  lapse  in  our  legal  code. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  division*  of 
op»nk)n  on  thi*  l*sue  of  judlcie'  review.  Many 
of  the  objectton*  to  H.R.  585  are  baaed  on 
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unfounded  fears  tfiat  it  will  make  our  system 
of  veterans'  tjenefits  difficult  to  administer. 

There  is  no  quesiton  that  a  system  without 
judicial  review  is  simpler  than  a  system  with 
judicial  review.  However,  the  prospect  of  a 
few  more  cases  in  the  courts,  and  of  requiring 
VA  personnel  to  go  to  court  to  correct  mis- 
takes in  the  VA's  favor  as  well  as  mistakes  in 
ttie  favor  of  veterans,  is  overshadowed  by  the 
need  to  (xotect  the  real  interests  of  veterans 
and  the  integrity  of  our  system  of  administer- 
ing laws. 

It  woukj  be  marginally  more  corrvenient  for 
the  Government  to  continue  its  denial  of  judi- 
cial review  for  veterans.  This  convenience, 
though,  is  bought  at  a  high  cost  A  small 
number  of  veterans  pay  with  real  hardship;  all 
veterans  pay  with  insecurity  In  ttieir  legal  enti- 
tlements; and  our  Nation  as  a  wfwie  pays  by 
compromising  Vne  equal  right  of  all  citizens  to 
appeal  to  an  Independent  judiciary  for  due 
process  and  fair  treatment  under  the  law. 

Ending  this  aberration  In  our  legal  system 
shoukj  be  an  urgent  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  of  the  House  as 
a  \wt>o(e.  I  respectfully  urge  that  H.R.  585  be 
brought  to  the  floor  promptly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  full  House,  and  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me,  and  210  other  Members  wfK) 
care  about  veterans'  rights,  in  cosponsoring 
ttiis  much-needed  corrective  legislation. 


TEMPORARILY  SUSPENDING  RO- 
MANIA'S MOST-PAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
juncture.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  great 
State  Of  Virginia,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
time  constraints  which  I  do  not  have 
this  evening. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  out  this  special  order. 
The  purpose  of  this  special  order  is  to 
encourage  and  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  administration  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not  to 
extend  the  most-favored-nation  status 
to  Romania.  There  are  so  many  rea- 
sons. 

When  I  visited  Romania  last  year 
with  Congressman  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  and  Congressman  Hall,  we 
heard  so  much  about  the  persecution 
and  the  violation  of  human  rights,  and 
I  know  my  colleague,  Mr.  Crane  from 
niinois,  will  cover  all  those  points  and 
will  make  such  a  logical  case  that  I 
think  all  reasonable  people  will  ac- 


knowledge that  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  for  Romania  should  be 
and  must  be  suspended. 

Let  me  read  one  or  two  points.  From 
one  General  Pacepa,  a  defector  from 
Romania,  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say 
about  Romania  and  international  ter- 
rorism. 

He  said.  "A  few  examples  are  the 
paramilitary  training  school  run  by 
Romania  for  membisrs  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  who  receive  training 
in  sabotage,  diversion,  and  guerrilla 
tactics.  Romania's  political  material 
support  for  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  and  its  terrorist  detach- 
ments and  the  secret  cooperation  of 
the  Romanian  Government  with  the 
Libyan  security  forces." 

Helsinki  Watch  says.  "Romania  is 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  egregious  human  rights  offend- 
ers in  £]astem  Europe."  A  statement 
by  the  former  ambassador  says.  "Ro- 
mania's abysmal  record  on  human 
rights  and  its  lack  of  internal  reforms 
are  a  mockery  of  declared  United 
States  policy  goals."  Another  Helsinki 
Watch  committee  quote.  "Romania's 
internal  policies  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  Romania  is  now  one 
of  the  worst  human  rights  offenders 
in  Eastern  Ehirope."  Yet  we  give  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  one  of  the 
worst  human  rights  offenders  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

We  met  with  Father  Calciu  when  we 
were  over  there,  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  21  years  for  refusing  to  take 
a  factory  job,  refusing  to  deny  his 
priesthood.  He  was  subjected  to  peri- 
ods of  10  days  during  each  period 
during  which  he  was  given  no  food,  no 
water,  no  heat,  and  no  clothes.  At  the 
end  of  those  periods,  when  convtilsing 
violently,  he  would  be  given  2  days' 
worth  of  food  and  then  put  back  on  10 
days  of  deprivation.  This  went  on  for 
100  days.  The  Romanians  wanted  to 
keep  him  alive  to  break  him.  For  100 
days  Father  Calciu  coimtered  and  re- 
fused to  submit  and  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  himself,  and  finally  they 
become  very  concerned  that  he  would 
die.  And  they  began  to  feed  him. 

There  are  so  many,  and  I  wish  we 
could  document  the  names  and  the 
places  if  we  had  the  time,  of  all  the 
people  whose  himian  rights  have  been 
violated.  But  let  me  just  tell  you  one 
more,  which  I  think  will  really  grab 
anyone  listening,  particulary  if  you 
are  in  the  administration  and  you 
work  for  the  State  Department  and 
you  deal  with  this  issue. 

Arrests  of  religious  activists  do 
result  in  death.  Recent  examples  of 
deaths  of  clergymen  resulting  from  ar- 
rests include  as  follows:  In  his  Christ- 
mas Eve  sermon  in  1983,  Rev.  Gaza 
Palfi  opposed  an  edict  by  President 
Ceaucescu  making  Christmas  Day  an 
ordinary  working  day.  The  next  day. 
this  Catholic  priest  was  arrested  and 
severely   beaten,    particulary    around 


the  liver.  He  was  taken  to  a  clinic 
where  he  died  2  months  later,  not 
having  responded  to  treatment,  simply 
because  he  felt  that  Christmas  should 
be  a  holiday.  The  Romanian  secret 
police  arrested  him.  beat  him  up,  and 
he  later  died. 

There  are  at  least  six  other  known 
deaths  in  recent  years  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  Pentecostal  and  Bap- 
tist clergymen  that  occurred  during  or 
following  interrogation,  and  the  list,  as 
I  said,  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  clearly,  Mr. 
Secretary  of  State,  by  holding  out  the 
hopes  that  they  will  improve  by  giving 
them  most-favored-nation  status,  it  is 
not  working.  What  we  would  ask  is 
that  you  not  extend  most-favored- 
nation  status  at  this  time  and  allow 
Congressman  Crane  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings,  to  look  into  this  issue 
because  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong 
to  extend  most-favored-nation  status 
at  this  time.  What  would  that  tell  the 
Romanian  people?  It  would  tell  them 
that  America  does  not  care,  that  we 
have  forgotten  about  them.  So  I  am 
sorry;  I  implore  you  and  ask  you  and 
urge  you  do  not  extend  most-favored- 
nation  status  until  Congressman 
Crane,  Congressman  Gibbons,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  can 
look  into  it. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  my  friend 
from  Illinois  and  wish  him  well  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  that  this  Congress 
will  deal  with.  It  is  imfortimate  that 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  trade  bill 
coming  up,  but  I  think  we  can  make  a 
clear  moral  statement.  I  know  the  ad- 
ministration, if  they  hear  it.  will  do 
something  about  it.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  yield  back  whatever  time  I 
may  have. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  add  a  postscript:  I  en- 
deavored to  introduce  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill  that  we  have 
under  discussion  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  I  yielded  to  the  request  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  to  withdraw  that 
amendment  at  this  time  because  he 
suggested  that  he  thought  there  were 
some  political  implications  that  might 
better  be  reserved  for  separate  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  in 
June.  But  we  do  have  this  June  3 
waiver  deadline  for  the  administration 
to  contemplate  an  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  to  the  coim- 
try  of  Romania.  I  have  a  letter  on  its 
way  to  the  President  urging  him  not 
to  extend  that  most-favored-nation 
treatment  preference  until  the  sub- 
committee has  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  case  and  to  make  a  determi- 
nation. 


I  would  like  to  read  soi  excerpt  from 
a  book  by  Gen.  Ion  Pacepa.  who  was 
referred  to  by  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

General  Pacepa  is  the  highest-rank- 
ing intelligence  officer  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  ever  to  defect.  He  was  a  personal 
adviser  to  Ceaucescu  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Intelligence,  which  is  the  KGB  equiva- 
lent in  the  country  of  Romania. 

He  writes: 

Orders  have  repeatedly  been  given  for  the 
silencing  of  emigre  joumallsts  and  others 
who  publicly  criticize  the  Romanian  dicta- 
torship, Including  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment  employees  working  for  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Monica  Lovlnescu,  a  respected  but 
outspoken  French  citizen  who  for  years  has 
been  an  employee  of  Radio  Free  Europe  In 
France,        has        particularly        Incensed 
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Lovlnescu  must  be  silenced.  Ceaucescu  or- 
dered at  one  point.  Not  killed.  We  don't 
need  any  uncomfortable  French  and  Ameri- 
can Investigations  Just  now.  She  should  be 
beaten  to  a  pulp  and  have  her  jaw,  teeth 
and  arms  broken,  so  that  she  will  never 
again  l)e  able  to  speak  or  write— l)eaten  In 
her  own  home  so  she  and  others  will  learn 
that  no  place  Is  safe  for  people  who  calum- 
niate the  proleterlan  dlcUtorshlp.  not  even 
their  own  homes.  She  should  become  a 
living  corpse,  an  unforgetable  example  for 
others. 

In  Noveml)er  1976,  Lovlnescu  was  severely 
beaten  In  her  home  by  a  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  group  acting  on  Roma- 
nia's behalf. 

Now,  what  would  you  use  as  a  word 
to  describe  someone  who  would  make 
such  an  appeal?  Degenerate,  depraved, 
psychopathic?  This  Is  a  form  of  subhu- 
man species  that  unfortunately  still 
peoples  this  world,  but  in  this  Instance 
it  Is  a  head  of  state  that  we  have  gone 
out  of  our  way  to  try  and  lure  into  the 
civilized  world.  And  in  the  face  of 
those  attempts  since  1975  with  conces- 
sionary trade  policies  they,  if  any- 
thing, have  deteriorated  to  a  lower 
level  than  existed  at  that  time. 

General  Pacepa  notes  a  number  of 
examples  of  these  excesses,  some  of 
which  were  referred  to  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Virginia. 
But  let  me  cite  just  a  few. 
In  July  1981,  Emil  Georgescu,  an 
outspoken  Romanian  program  editor 
at  Radio  Free  Europe,  was  stabbed  22 
times.  This,  again.  General  Pacepa  in- 
sists was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ro- 
manian Government  and  the  dictator 
Ceaucescu  himself. 

With  cooperation  from  Bulgaria,  Ro- 
mania has  used  and  shipped  arms  and 
drugs,  sold  to  obtain  foreign  currency. 
The  Romanian  Government  organized 
paramilitary  training  schools  for  train- 
ing Greek  and  Spanish  Communist 
Party  members  for  terrorist  and  guer- 
rilla-type operations.  Interestingly 
enough.  Romania  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  land  a  commercial  flight  at 
Beirut  airport  after  the  United  States 
called  for  an  embargo  of  the  airport. 

We  have  been  discussing  trade 
Issues.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  trade 


relations  with  the  Government  of  Ro- 
mania. At  least  30  American  compa- 
nies have  offices  in  Bucharest.  In 
recent  years  America  has  sold  power 
turbines  for  Romania's  Nuclear 
Energy  Program,  coal,  agricultural 
products,  and  energy  technology. 

American,  in  turn,  buys  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts, textiles,  and  footware.  The 
United  States  trade  deficit,  and  I  want 
to  underscore  this,  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  with  Romania  has 
reached  a  ratio  of  4.7  to  1.  United 
States  exports  In  198S  were  $206.5  mil- 
lion, while  Imports  from  Romania 
were  almost  $1  billion,  with  trade  defi- 
cit standing  at  $743  million. 

Under  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences,  which  has  also  been  ex- 
tended  to  Romania,  they  have  been 
able  to  ship  134  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  into  the  United  States  duty 
free  in  1986.  It  demonstrates  a  dramat- 
ic Increase  from  1982.  when  only  $54 
million  was  Imported  duty  free.  And 
the  real  sticker  is  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  has  cited  Romania  as 
one  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
subject  to  antidumping  actions.  They 
not  only  have  taken  advantage  of 
trade  concessions  that  have  been 
lawful  that  we  would  otherwise  extend 
exclusively  to  civilized  nations,  civil- 
ized trading  partners,  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  and  engaged  in 
trade  abuses. 
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pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  the  condensation  of  the  book  by 
General  Pacepa,  lists  a  variety  of 
other  incidents  in  this  trade  arena,  ex- 
cesses engaged  in  by  the  Romanian 
Government  in  the  past. 

For  example:  the  complete  blue- 
prints of  newly  designed  American  alu- 
mlniun  rolling  mills  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  constructing  high-capacity 
aluminum-foil  and  sheet-metal  facto- 
ries. 

Three  glass  factories  were  built  from 
1976  to  1980  based  on  illegally  ob- 
tained intelligence  provided  by  an 
American  engineer  in  exchange  for 
the  initial  sum  of  $200,000.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  flood  the  American  market 
with  glass  products  at  dumping  prices. 

The  Romanian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  that  it  saved  over  $300 
billion  by  stealing  the  entire  United 
States  national  hybrid-corn  collection, 
containing  more  than  14.000  assort- 
ments and  species,  which  became  the 
basis  for  further  research  In  Romania. 
Romania  recruited  an  agent  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Research  Center  in  Beltsvllle. 

In  regards  to  transfers  of  technolo- 
gy, Pacepa  writes: 

Mr.  Ceausescu  serves  as  a  conduit  for  the 
transmission  of  emt>argoed  western  technol- 
ogy to  Moscow. 


In  the  area  of  human  rig hta  viola- 
tions. In  addition  to  lome  of  thoae  that 
we  already  heard,  after  the  United 
States  granted  MFN  itatui  In  1976, 
Romania  Initituted  total  cenaorthlp  of 
mall  coming  from  outalde  the  country. 
Romania  approved  complete  mord- 
torlng  of  all  International  telephone 
calls,  a  secret  Communist  Party  deci- 
sion. 

President  Ceausescu  personally  or- 
dered that  all  telephones  be  of  the 
type  developed  by  the  internal  securi- 
ty police  which  'can  be  Instantly  con- 
verted into  a  microphone  to  monitor 
people's  private  conversations." 

President  Ceausescu  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  "all  but  a  few  token  Jews" 
from  military  and  security  forces  and 
from  sensitive  Government  positions. 

Romania  ordered  Its  Intelligence 
service  to  assassinate  and  savagely 
beat  Romanians  abroad  who  had  criti- 
cized the  Romanian  Government;  to 
assassinate  emlgrees  working  for 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Both  PLO  terror- 
ists and  criminal  mercenaries  were 
used. 

In  addition,  to  this,  they  have  con- 
tinued horrendous  attacks  on  religion. 
The   BistrlU   Baptist   Church   was 
bulldozed  on  November  2, 1984. 

The  Glulesti  Baptist  Church  was 
bulldozed  on  June  4, 1985. 

The  Tiganestl  Church,  after  being 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  1977, 
was  not  allowed  by  the  Romanian 
Government  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  Restita. 
which  has  800  members,  has  only  seat- 
ing capacity  for  100.  When,  in  1983, 
members  of  the  church  expanded  the 
building  to  accommodate  more  wor- 
shipers, the  Romanian  Government 
bulldozed  the  new  section,  exposing 
the  church  to  the  elements. 

Granting  MFN  to  Romania  has  not 
positively  Influenced  Romania's  for- 
eign policy  vlB-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

As  General  Pacepa  again  has  ob- 
served: 

It  is  true  that  Rumania's  political  position 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact  embodies  a  degree 
of  genuine  Independence  and  Is  an  Irritant 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Until  now,  however, 
the  pragmatic  purpose  of  that  posture  has 
been  solely  to  Increase  Ceausescu's  personal 
stature  and  to  attract  Western  money  and 
technology  to  help  build  Communism  In  Ru- 
mania. 
He  also  notes: 

Under  Yuri  Andropov  and  now  under  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  who  seems  to  show  leas  ri- 
gidity toward  him.  Ceausescu  has  evidently 
resumed  closer  ties  with  Moscow. 

Soviet  presence  In  Romania  Is  mounting. 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Romania,  David 
Funderburk,  checked  registries,  schools, 
traced  license  plates  and  came  up  with  an 
"ungodly"  number  of  resident  Soviets,  In- 
cluding Soviet  agents  in  factories  monitor- 
ing Romanian  exporU  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Intelligence  ties  are  very  close  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Pacepa  notes  that  all  sig- 
nificant information  gathered  by  Ro- 
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mania's  intelligence  department  is  of- 
fered directly  to  the  KGB. 

Mr.  Ceausescu  serves  as  a  conduit  for  the 
transmission  of  embargoed  western  technol- 
og:y  to  Moscow. 

According  to  the  May  1986  issue  of 
the  Free  Romanian,  a  Romanian  dissi- 
dent newsletter  based  in  London,  Ro- 
mania's economic  ties  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  increased: 

From  this  year,  Soviet  technical  aid 
projects  in  Romania  wUl  grow  to  41  under 
[the  newest  5  year  plan].  Plants  producing 
steel,  electircal  power,  rolling  stock  and  air- 
craft are  being  equipped  with  Soviet  Ma- 
chinery. More  and  more  Romanian  plants 
are  becoming  involved  in  joint  production 
arrangements  using  Soviet  Technology  .  .  . 
Romania  has  also  emerged  as  a  large-scale 
producer  of  Soviet  types  of  armaments, 
both  for  export  to  Russia  and  to  Russia's 
clients  in  the  third  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  let  me  reiterate 
the  importance  of  withholding  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  a  conces- 
sion to  a  nation  that,  by  its  actions, 
clearly  has  violated  all  of  the  concepts 
involved  in  the  Helsinki  agreements, 
as  well  as  contained  in  the  Jackson- 
Vanick  language  which  provided  the 
exception  of  a  waiver  to  enable  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  to  enjoy  special 
trade  concessions  and  benefits  in 
terms  of  their  commerce  with  the 
United  States. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we  do 
have  hearings  scheduled  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  I  would  hope  that  all 
those  who  share  the  concerns  that  our 
colleagues  on  a  bipartisan  basis  have 
expressed,  who  have  visited  in  Bucha- 
rest personally  and  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  not  only  to  defec- 
tors, but  to  those  still  suffering  the 
tortures  of  living  under  that  system, 
will  recognize  that  we  need  a  consen- 
sus on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  take 
an  action  that  can  lead  but  to  one  con- 
clusion. And  that  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  Romania  clearly  has 
violated  every  concept  behind  the 
basis  for  conferring  waivers  on  coim- 
tries  because  of  their  human  rights 
practices  or  because  of  providing  free 
and  unlimited  emigration. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  floor  time  for  a  discussion 
about  Romania  and  the  possible  extension  of 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  for  that 
country. 

For  years,  Romania  has  enjoyed  the  unde- 
served reputation  of  t)eing  a  so-called  moder- 
ate and  independent  Eastern-bloc  country.  But 
organizations  like  Helsinki  Watch  have  cor- 
rectly called  Romania  "one  of  the  worst 
human  rights  offenders  in  Eastern  Europe."  It 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  face  this  reality 
and  to  start  treating  Romania  like  the  human 
rights  violator  that  it  is. 

Human  rights  monitoring  organizations  and 
our  own  State  Department  have  t>een  tracking 
the  state  of  human  rights  in  Romania.  In  virtu- 
ally all  such  reporting  on  human  rights,  Roma- 
nia is  condemned  for  its  repression. 


I  personally  had  not  focused  much  on  Ro- 
mania until  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  that 
country  last  summer.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smfth]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  t  traveled  to  Ro- 
mania on  a  private  trip  arranged  by  Christian 
Response  International. 

Our  trip  was  a  people-to-people  trip.  We 
went  as  American  Christians  to  share  and  to 
pray  with  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Romania. 

We  saw  firstharHJ  the  evidence  of  persecu- 
tion of  religion  In  Romania.  In  that  country, 
churches  have  been  bulldozed.  Bibles  have 
been  turned  into  toilet  paper,  and  pastors  and 
lay  leaders  have  been  jailed  or  heavily  fined 
for  preaching.  Beatings  and  other  forms  of  tor- 
ture are  given  to  religious  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

During  our  visit  to  Romania,  individuals 
would  come  up  to  our  group  at  great  personal 
risk,  and  as  they  shook  our  hands,  they  would 
press  messages  into  our  palms  about  their 
family  members  in  prison  and  other  tribula- 
tions imposed  upon  them  because  of  their 
faith.  We  were  deeply  moved  by  the  courage 
of  the  Romanian  believers. 

Upon  our  return,  our  congressional  group 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment specific  cases  and  specifk:  issues 
where  we  hoped  to  see  positive  movement  by 
the  government.  Sadly,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  shown  little  interest  in  genuinely  re- 
forming its  treatment  of  the  church. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  reports  of  religious 
persecution  and  harassment,  we  introduced 
H.R.  3599,  a  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  Romania  for  6 
months. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  impose  further  suf- 
fering on  the  Romanian  people;  rather,  we  are 
hoping  that  use  of  the  trade  leverage  our 
country  has  with  Romania  can  help  bring 
about  improvements  regarding  religious  rights. 
A  temporary  suspension  of  MFN  is  the  best 
way  to  convey  to  that  government  that  the 
United  States  will  not  conduct  business  as 
usual  as  long  as  religion  is  being  persecuted 
in  Romania. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  legislation  will  never 
have  to  be  enacted  Into  law.  Indeed,  we  pray 
that  Romania  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
end  religious  repression.  At  this  moment, 
though,  the  Romanian  Government  continues 
to  have  no  shame  over  its  persecution  of 
Christians.  Regrettably,  withdrawal  of  MFN 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  that  govern- 
ment to  realize  that  it  Is  in  its  own  best  inter- 
est to  permit  true  freedom  of  religion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration  will  not 
recommend  renewal  of  most-favored-nation 
trading  status  for  Romania.  Let  Romania  be 
placed  on  probation,  and  let  the  administration 
assess  whether  progress  is  being  made  con- 
cerning religious  freedom  and  human  rights. 

If  the  administration  does  decide  to  extend 
MFN,  than  I  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  act  favorably  on  H.H.  3599.  I  would  ask 
that  the  subcommittee  note  the  growing  sup- 
port in  the  House  for  H.R.  3599.  If  MFN  is  ex- 
tended, this  bill  should  be  sent  to  the  floor. 

The  issue  of  religious  repression  in  Roma- 
nia cannot  be  swept  under  tf>e  carpet.  Human 
rights,  especially  religious  rights,  must  be  on 
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nia Government 

No  nation  can  live  in  isolation  from  the 
world  community.  We  have  seen  growing 
global  outrage  over  the  human  rights  abuses 
in  South  Africa.  A  similar  campaign  of  concern 
must  begin  against  the  repression  in  Romania. 

The  statements  of  my  colleagues  this  day 
are  yet  another  indication  of  support  in  the 
House  for  those  who  suffer  for  their  faith  in 
Romania.  Let  us  take  the  actions  needed  to 
move  hearts  to  end  the  persecutkjn  of  our 
courageous  brothers  and  sisters  in  Romania. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4800. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GROTBiaiG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  LujAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Clinger,  for  5  minutes,  on  May 
21. 

Mr.  BuKTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Long,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNxmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
21. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Mica  after  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
BoNKER,  on  H.R.  4800,  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRAifE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Courier  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Shttuway. 

Mr.  Thobcas  of  California. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  GUNOERSON. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Siljander. 

Mr.  Hammerschhiot. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  CoBEY. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  LlOHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  BRtTCE. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr,  Wright. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  DELLtms. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  May  19. 1986: 

H.R.  4382.  An  act  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  place  a  plaque  at  the  orlKi- 
nal  site  of  Providence  Hospital; 

HkJ.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  18.  1986.  through  May  34, 
1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11. 1986.  aa  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week"' 

H  J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  1.  1986.  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  allowing 
qualified  persons  representing  all  the  States 
to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3  or 
4. 1986. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
conditions  for  the  export  of  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Affairs, 

8.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
limit  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  In 
any  fiscal  year  by  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
franked  mail;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnlatration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
May  21, 1986.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3836.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  158  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
the  United  SUtes  Grain  Standards  Act  to 
recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes  Grain  Standards 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

3536.  A  communication  from  the  Adjutant 
General,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  U.S..  transmitting  proceedings  of  the 
86th  national  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes  held  In 
Dallas.  TX.  on  August  16-33.  1985,  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C.  118;  44  U.S.C.  1333  (H.  Doc.  No. 
99-333);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3537.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  review  of  the  national 
assessment  of  educational  progress,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1331(k>(6);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Argentina  (transmittal  No.  39-86),  pursuant 
to  33  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3839.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  political  contributions  of  Cynthia 
Shepard  Perry,  of  Texas,  as  Ambassador  to 


the  Republic  of  Slem  Leone,  pursuant  to 
33  U.8.C.  S944(bxa);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Af  fain. 

8540.  A  letter  from  the  Aaatatance  Admin- 
istrator for  Administration  and  Resources 
Management.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  notice  of  new  and  al- 
tered Federal  records  systems,  pursuant  to  S 
U.8.C.  S63a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations. 

3541.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU, 
transmitting  the  concerns  of  the  judicial 
Conference  of  the  Untied  SUtes  regarding 
budgetary  reductions  which  Impact  on  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  Federal  Judiciary: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3542.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting  a 
report  and  financial  audit  for  the  society, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36 
U.8.C.  1108);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3543.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion 
Report  (or  fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  9165;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3544.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Council, 
U.8.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtlon  setting  forth  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary's  Investiga- 
tion Into  allegations  of  violations  of  the  law 
mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of  funds  and 
a  substantial  and  specific  danger  to  public 
safety  in  the  air  collision  avoidance  program 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1306(bK5HA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  laws  to 
make  adJustmenU  In  beneflU.  Improve  ad- 
ministration, and  make  corrections  and 
clarifications  In  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program,  to  make  ad- 
JustmenU In  beneflU  under  the  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  program,  and  (or  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3546.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  third  quarterly 
commodity  and  allocation  Uble  showing 
current  programming  plaru  (or  (ood  assist- 
ance, pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1736b(a):  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
eign A((alr8. 

3547.  A  letter  (rom  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  nondisclosure  o(  safeguards 
Information  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31,  1986.  pursuant  to  AEA,  section  147e.  (94 
SUt.  788);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  CommltUe  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Resolution  409.  Expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  examine  evi- 
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dence  regarding  the  activities  of  former 
n.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  should 
determine  whether  such  evidence  requires 
that  Kurt  Waldheim  be  denied  admission 
into  the  United  States  (Rept.  9»-607).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  458.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  reijort  on  (H.R.  2672)  to  redesig- 
nate the  New  York  International  and  Bulk 
Mail  center  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  as  the  "New 
Jersey  International  and  bulk  Mail  Center." 
and  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  former  postal 
employee  by  dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street 
at  the  New  York  International  and  Bulk 
Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  as  "Michael 
McDermott  Place,"  and  against  the  consid- 
eration of  such  conference  report,  (Rept. 
99-608).  Referred  to  the  House  calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Deep  Seabed 
Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  99-609.  Pt.  1).  Order  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  4849.  A  bill  to  allow  homeowners  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  prepaid  interest 
paid  in  connection  with  the  refinancing  of 
their  principal  residence  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNXWZIO: 
H.R.  4850.  A  bill  to  apply  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  persons  employed  in 
food  service  activities  under  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  4851.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  2406  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cost 
and  price  management  of  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  4852.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  to  be  constructed  in  Barnwell. 
SC,  as  the  "Solomon  Blatt,  Sr.,  Post  Office"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  Of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pakctta,  and  Mr.  Bereuteh): 
H.R.  4853.  A  bill  to  create  a  secondary 
market  for  sound  mortgages  secured  by 
farm  real  estate  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  UGHTPOOT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Hatcher): 
H.R.  4854.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  for  economic  injury 
caused  by  Federal  action,  to  establish  crite- 
ria for  the  determination  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  under  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  4855.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  a  special  congressional  gold 
medal  to  Joe  Kittinger;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
Rahall): 
H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mercialization of  new  clean  coal  retrofit 
technologies  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional electric  generation  and  industrial 
energy  capacity;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207(e) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
be  treated  as  a  single  agency  or  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  from 
disclosure  to  the  public  matters  relating  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  facilities  of  a 
diplomatic  nature  if  such  disclosure  would 
present  a  physical  security  threat  to  that  fa- 
cility or  would  endanger  the  life  or  physical 
safety  of  any  individual  in  those  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Ii4r.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  by  improving 
the  production  and  pricing  mechanisms  ap- 
plicable to  such   reserves;   jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   TORRICELLl   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Brown 
of    California.    Mr.    Andrews.    Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,      Mrs.      Bentley,      Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dymallt, 
Mr.   LiPiNSKi,    and   Mr.    Levine   of 
California); 
H.R.  4860.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  orbiter  for  the  Space 
Transportation  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  4861.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,   to  permit   members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  wear,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, items  of  apparel  not  part  of  the 
official    uniform;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ViscLOSKY.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr 
Sharp,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Myers  of  In 
diana.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr 
HiLER.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr 
Garcia,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Kost 
MAYER,  Mr.  Delluhs,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  RALPH  M.  Hall,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  BdRAZEK,  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Jeftords.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  and  Mr. 
Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1987  as  the  "National  Year  of  the  Ameri- 
cas"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 


MiifRA.  Mr.  Roc,  Mr.  Stanoxland, 

Mr.   Oberstar.   Mr.   Oingrich,   Mr. 

Clinger,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Yocmg 

of  Missouri,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Rahall, 

Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Boeh- 

lert,  Mr.  Liohtfoot,  Mr.  Lipinski, 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gray 

of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  TRAncANT): 

H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 

essential  air  transportation  program  should 

be  maintained   for  the   10-year  period  of 

which  it  is  authorized;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

380.  By  the  SPEAKER.  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, relative  to  the  nuclear  accident  In  the 
Soviet  Union:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

381.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  a  pro- 
posed memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
honoring  the  women  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

382.  Also,  memorial  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

383.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  exemption 
of  matured  money  market  certificates  as 
preferential  transfers  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
MoNSON.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  1089:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  1589:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  1625:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1705:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3042:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 

H.R.  3260:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  3429:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Seiberling.  and  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  3644:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  3710:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  SHxmwAY, 
and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  3733:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr. 
Kleczka. 

H.R.  4301:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Crappib,  and 
Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  4344:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

H.R.  4355:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  4390:  Mr.  Akaka. 


H.R.  4422:  Mr.  Olickman.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  4448:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  4469:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  4S38:  Mr.  Drxikr  of  California.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 
Sdnia. 

H.R.  4545:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Applecate.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  4573:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  4615:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling, Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Scheuer., 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  4638:  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  4681:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Kiloee,  and  Mr.  Levine 
of  California. 

H.R.  4703:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4755:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and 
Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4763:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  4787:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  4830:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mr.  Sundqdist.  Mr.  Zschau,  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Boucher. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Good- 
lino,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  DwYXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mrs. 
Boogs,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Hefner. 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Hartmxtt, 
Mr.  FAimTROY,  Mr.  Fustkr,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 


Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  DeWinb,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr,  Fazio,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mn. 
Collins,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lunorsn, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Monion.  Mr.  Kolbi,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, and  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  532:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Couohlin.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Montoombky,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  552:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Traxlzr.  Mr.  Moaklzy, 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr,  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Bevill,  and 
Mr.  Stark. 

H.J.  Res.  565:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr. 
Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.J.  Res.  559:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr, 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.J.  Res.  568:  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr,  Dwykr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo, Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr,  Anderson,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Dymally,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Foolietta,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Madioan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs, 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Green,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLXOATE,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr, 
Roberts,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr, 
McHugh,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Couohlin,  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 


HJ.  Res,  891:  Mr.  Neal. 

HJ.  Res.  619:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Wiias.  Mr,  Towns,  Mr, 
Nichols,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr,  Youno  of  Missouri, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr,  Rot.  Mr.  Hayu.  Mr, 
Oreoo,  Mr.  Leviki  of  California,  Mr.  An* 
drcws,  Mr.  SwiNDALL,  Mr.  ALnuMon,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  633:  Mr.  Monson. 

H.J.  Res.  634:  Mr,  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  CotTRTER.  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

HhJ.  Res.  633:  Mr.  Foolietta.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr,  Akaka,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mn. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr, 
Hayes,  Mr.  Edoar.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr,  Dellums,  Mr,  Behnbtt,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Wolpi, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wbise, 
Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr,  Traxler,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr,  Ortiz,  Mr.  Mazzou, 
Mrs,  Boxer,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Bound,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mavroulu,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr,  Alexander,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr,  Bosco,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr.  Dio- 
Ouardi.  Mr,  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr,  Conybrs,  Mr,  Cal- 
lahan, Mr,  McKinney,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr,  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr,  Fazio,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr.  Lunoren.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mn. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr,  Frank,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr,  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr,  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr,  Henry, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr,  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr,  Orebn,  Mr,  Koit- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H,  Con,  Res.  27:  Mr.  HBrMEE,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Spbncb, 

H,  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  OEKAi. 

H,  Con.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Huohes,  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H,  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Biaooi. 

H,  Con.  Res,  335:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr, 
Alexander. 

H.  Res,  388:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr,  Dornan  of 
California,  and  Mr,  Reid, 

H.  Res.  409;  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Res.  411:  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr, 
Fuster,  Mr,  Owens,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr,  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Res.  413:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr,  Courter.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr,  Wolpe. 

H.  Res.  461:  Mrs.  Bogos,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mn. 
Collins.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mn. 
ScHROEOER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Waloren, 
Mr.  Wkitehurst,  and  Mr.  Yates,   ' 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  aa  foUowi: 
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354.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  village  of  McDonald,  Trum- 
bull County,  OH.  relative  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asis;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  Maria  Castillo,  et  al. 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  Atlanta,  GA, 
relative  to  the  native  American  people  of 
Big  Mountain;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

357.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Bay  Village.  OH,  Relative  to  "Save  Ameri- 
can Industry /Jobs  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

35«.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Elyria,  OH,  relative  to  "Save  American  In- 
dustry/Jobs Day";  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

359.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Lorain,  OH.  relative  to  "Save 
American  Industry/ Jobs  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

360.  Also,  petition  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Council.  University  of  Tennessee. 
Knoxville,  TN,  relative  to  sections  117(d) 
and  127  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1 

By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746)). 
—Page  13,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections,  and  conform  the  table  of  contents, 
accordingly): 

SEC.  123.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON  HAWAIIAN 
HOME  LANDS  AND  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Applicabilfty  op  Mortgage  Insurance 
ON  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.— Section 
247(cHl)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  an 
invidividual  who  succeeds  a  spouse  or  parent 
in  an  interest  in  a  lease  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands,  such  lower  percentage  as  may  be  es- 
tablished for  such  succession  under  section 
209  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act.  1920.  or  under  the  corresponding  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  adopted  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union", 
approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat.  5))". 

(b)  Mortgage  Insurance  on  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  As  Obligations  op  General  In- 
surance Fund.— Section  247  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shaU  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  in  section  519.  The 
mortgagee  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  insurance  as  provided  in  section 
204  with  respect  to  mortgages  insured  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  except  that  ( 1)  all  ref- 
erences in  section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mort- 


gage Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  General  Insurance 
Fund;  and  (2)  all  references  in  section  204  to 
section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
section  under  which  the  mortgage  is  in- 
sured.". 

(c)  Mortgage  Insurance  on  Indian  Reser- 
vations As  Obligations  op  General  Insur- 
ance Fund.— Section  248  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(f),  by  striking  "insurance  fund"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "General  Insurance 
Fund"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f).  (g), 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (g),  (h),  and  (i),  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  in  section  519.  The 
mortgagee  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  insurance  as  provided  in  section 
204  with  respect  to  mortgages  insured  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  except  that  ( 1)  all  ref- 
erences in  section  2(M  to  the  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  General  Insurance 
Fund;  and  (2)  all  references  in  section  204  to 
section  203  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
section  under  which. the  mortgage  is  in- 
sured.".   

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  22,  strike  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  31,  line  15,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  144.  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT  SE- 
LECTION CRITERIA. 

(a)  Consideration  op  Prior  Failure  to 
Receive  Grant.— Section  119(d)(1)(C)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
last  semicolon  the  following:  "the  failure  of 
the  city  or  urban  county  to  receive  a  prelim- 
inary grant  approval  under  this  section  on 
or  after  December  21,  1983;". 

(b)  Portion  of  Selections  Based  Solely 
ON  Project  Quality.— Section  119(d)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  After  making  grants  with  respect  to 
areas  described  in  subsection  (b)(2)  during 
any  funding  round  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  the  remaining 
grant  funds  under  this  section  so  that  to  the 
extent  practicable  during  such  funding 
round— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  funds  is  first  made 
available  utilizing  all  of  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  50  percent  of  the  funds  is  then  made 
available  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
established  under  paragraph  (1)(C).". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie 
(test  of  H.R.  4757).) 

—Page  19,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(a)  Consideration  of  Prior  Failure  to 
Receive  Grant.— Section  119(d)(1)(C)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
last  semicolon  the  following:  "the  failure  of 
the  city  or  urban  county  to  receive  prelimi- 
nary grant  approval  under  this  section  on  or 
after  December  21,  1983;". 

Page  19,  line  13.  insert  before  "Section" 
the  following:  "(b)  Portion  op  Selections 
Based  Solely  on  Project  Quality.—". 


By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California; 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  90,  after  line  4.  insert  the  followinK 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  24S.  PROCEDURES  AND  POLICIES  FOR  MANDA- 
TORY MEAL  PR(X:RAM8  IN  ASSISTED 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Exemptions  From  Meal  Programs.— 

(1)  Required  exemptions.- The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram shall  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  if— 

(A)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  dietary  or  health 
needs  of  the  tenant,  as  certified  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  tenant; 

(B)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  tenant; 

(C)  participation  in  the  program  substan- 
tially interferes  with  the  employment  of  the 
tenant;  or 

(D)  participation  in  the  program  consti- 
tutes an  unbearable  financial  hardship  on 
the  tenant,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  to  the  tenant  of  meals  not  covered  by 
the  program  and  other  necessary  living  cost 
remaining  after  payment  of  charges  for  the 
program. 

(2)  Additional  exemptions.— The  owner 
of  any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that 
requires  tenants  to  participate  In  a  meal 
program  may  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  for  any  additional 
reason  determined  by  the  owner  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Financial  Assistance.— The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram may.  in  lieu  of  granting  an  exemption 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(D).  provide  the 
tenant  with  financial  assistance  toward  the 
cost  of  participation  in  the  program. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  Food  Stamps  as  Pay- 
BtENT.— The  owner  of  any  assisted  housing 
for  the  elderly  that  requires  tenants  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meal  program  shall  accept  food 
stamps  toward  payment  for  the  meals  In- 
cluded in  such  program. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "assisted  housing"  means 
housing  that  is  assisted  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie 
of  Ohio  (text  of  H.R.  4757)). 
—Page  77.  after  line  6.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  224.  PRCKEDURES  AND  POLICIES  FOR  MANDA- 
TORY MEAL  PROGRAMS  IN  ASSISTED 
HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Exemptions  From  Meal  Programs.— 
(1)  Required  exemptions.— The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram shall  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  if— 

(A)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  dietary  or  health 


needs  of  the  tenant,  as  certified  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  tenant; 

(B)  the  program  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
commodate the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  the  tenant; 

(C)  participation  in  the  program  substan- 
tially interferes  with  the  employment  of  the 
tenant;  or 

(D)  participation  in  the  program  consti- 
tutes an  unbearable  financial  hardship  on 
the  tenant,  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  to  the  tenant  of  meals  not  covered  by 
the  program  and  other  necessary  living 
costs  remaining  after  payment  of  charges 
for  the  program. 

(2)  Additional  exemptions— The  owner 
of  any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that 
requires  tenants  to  participate  in  a  meal 
program  may  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  such  participation  for  any  additional 
reason  determined  by  the  owner  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  Financial  Assistance.— The  owner  of 
any  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly  that,  re- 
quires tenants  to  participate  In  a  meal  pro- 
gram may.  in  lieu  of  granting  an  exemption 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(D),  provide  the 
tenant  with  financial  assistance  toward  the 
cost  of  participation  in  the  program. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  Food  Stamps  as  Pay- 
ment.—The  owner  of  any  assisted  housing 
for  the  elderly  that  requires  tenants  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  meal  program  shall  accept  food 
stamps  toward  payment  for  the  meals  in- 
cluded in  such  program. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "assisted  housing"  means 
housing  that  is  assisted  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "elderly"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age  or 
any  family  the  head  of  which  (or  whose 
spouse)  is  not  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

(e)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  48,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert  the 
following  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  20S.  VOUCHER  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Operation  of  Program.— Section  8(o) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  "In"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ",  the"  and  inserting  "The"; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7), 
respectively;  and 


(4)  in  paragraph  (S),  aa  so  redesignated  by 
this  subsection,  by  striking  "an  initial"  and 
inserting  "a". 

Page  48,  line  10.  insert  before  "Section" 
the  following:  "(b)  Administrative  Fees.—". 

Page  48,  line  11,  strike  "is  amended"  and 
insert  the  following:  "(as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  is  further  amend- 
ed". 

Page  48.  line  13.  strike  "(9)"  and  InMrt 
"(8)". 


H.R.  4800 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
-Page  327.  line  16,  strike  out  "$800,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$480,000,000". 

Page  341,  line  6.  strike  out  $500,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$470,000,000". 

Page  340.  after  line  25  Insert  the  following 
new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  4-COLLEOE  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

SEC.  54S.  REPLACEMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
COLl>E(ie  RESEARCH  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  in  revitalizing  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic research  programs  through  capital  in- 
vestments in  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges. 

(b)  Prooram  Establishment,— To  carry 
out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion shall,  from  the  sums  available  under 
subsection  (g)  to  carry  out  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year,  establish  and  carry  out  a 
new  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  that  will  provide  assistance 
for  the  replacement  of  modernization  of 
such  institutions'  obsolete  laboratories  and 
other  research  facilities. 

(c)  Competitive  Grants;  Regulations.— 
The  university  research  laboratory  modern- 
ization program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
projects  which  Involve  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  specific  reuearch  facilities 
at  universities  and  colleges.  Funds  shall  be 
awarded  in  response  to  specific  proposals 
submitted  by  such  universities  and  colleges, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  Funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  The  funds  so  awarded  to  any  uni- 
versity r-  college  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placement or  modernization  Involved  (with 
the  funds  required  to  meet  the  remainder  of 
such  cost  being  provided  by  the  institution 
involved  or  from  other  non-Federal  public 
or  private  sources). 

(d)  Criteria  for  Award.— Criteria  for  the 
award  of  funcis  to  any  institution  for  a 
project  under  a  university  research  labora- 
tory modernization  program  shall  include— 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  research  and  train- 
ing U)  be  carried  out  in  the  facility  or  facili- 
ties Involved. 

(2)  the  congruence  of  the  institution's  re- 
search activities  with  the  future  research 


needs  of  the  tcenclM  referred  to  In  subMC- 
tion  (f>:  and 

(3)  the  contribution  which  the  project  will 
make  toward  meeting  national,  reflomU, 
and  State  research  and  related  tralntnc 
needs. 

(e)  Equaliiatiom  op  Federal  Funds.— At 
least  15  percent  of  the  amount  available 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  awards  to  unlvenitlei  and 
colleges  that  received  leu  than  $10,000,000 
In  total  Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  (including  obligations  for  the 
university  research  laboratory  modernisa- 
tion program)  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  Consultation.— In  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  conducting  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  consult  with— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
(3)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(B)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  and 
(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (in 
addition  to  sums  authorized  by  section  Sll) 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Page  380,  after  line  28,  Insert  the  follow- 
Ing  new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsections  accordingly): 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Identify  individ- 
uals, including  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  shall  be  available  on  a 
regional  basis  to  provide  planning,  oper- 
ational, and  technical  assistance  to  labor- 
management  committees  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

Page  386,  line  13.  Insert  before  the  close 
quotation  marks  the  following;  "Such  report 
shall  also  include  an  analysis  of  alternative 
methods  for  reducing  the  adverse  effects  of 
displacements  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  not 
only  on  the  Individual  farmer  or  rancher 
but  on  the  surrounding  community.". 

Page  387,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(e)  Additional  Studies.- The  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  shall 
conduct  research  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle.  Such  research  shall  Include 
examinations  of— 

( 1 )  the  role  of  the  employment  services  in 
implementing  programs  to  enhance  services 
provided  under  this  subtitle,  and 

(2)  alternative  techniques  for  managlnf 
production  cutbacks  without  permanently 
reducing  workforces. 

A  report  on  the  research  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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UBYA,  THE  COVERT  OPTION 
AND  INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  raid  on 
Libya  has  triggered  a  number  of  thoughtful  ar- 
ticles that  have  underscored  the  vital  role  in- 
telligence plays  in  combating  terrorism.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  Nation's  intelligence  capabilities 
are  not  what  they  should  t>e,  and  much  of  the 
blame  can  be  attributed  to  damaging  leaks 
from  sources  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative brarKhes. 

Until  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  can  keep 
a  secret,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of 
intelligence  necessary  to  combat  effectively 
this  modem  scourge  of  civilization. 

Columnists  Suzanne  Garment  and  Cord 
Meyer,  as  well  as  our  collegue  Mike  DeWine, 
have  written  timely  and  succinct  articles  on 
our  intelligerxje  problems  that  deserve  my  col- 
leagues' Immediate  attention.  Particularly 
noteworthy  is  a  recommendation  by  all  three 
of  these  respected  voices  that  Congress 
reduce  regular  access  to  sensitive  information 
by  establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence along  the  lines  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 7— a  measure  that  I  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress  and  whk;h  now  has 
153  bipartisan  cosponsors  from  all  points  on 
the  political  spectrum.  The  cited  articles  and  a 
list  of  House  Joint  Resolution  7's  cosponsors 
folk)ws: 

Armey.  Richard  K.  (TX). 
Badham,  Robert  E.  (CA). 
Barton.  Joe  (TX). 
Bateman.  Herbert  H.  (VA). 
Bentley,  Helen  D.  (MD). 
Bereuter.  E>oug  (NE). 
Berman.  Howard  L.  (CA). 
Biaggi.  Mario  (NY). 
Bilirakis.  Michael  (FL). 
Blaz,  Ben  (Guam,  del). 
Bliley,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.  (VA). 
Boehlert,  Sherwood  L.  (NY). 
Broomfield.  WUliam  S.  (MI). 
.  Burton.  Dan  (IN). 
Campbell.  Carroll  A.,  Jr.  (SC). 
Chandler,  Rod  (WA). 
Chappie.  Gene  (PA), 
dinger.  William  P.,  Jr.  (PA). 
Coats,  Dan  (IN). 
Cobey.  William  W..  Jr.  (NO. 
Coble,  Howard  (NO. 
Coleman,  E.  Thomas  (MO). 
Coughlin,  Lawrence  (PA). 
Courter,  Jim  (NJ). 
Craig.  Larry  E.  (ID). 
Crane.  Philip  M.  (IL). 
Crockett.  Geo.  W..  Jr.  (MI). 
Dannemeyer.  William  E.  (CA). 
Daub.  Hal  (NE). 
DeLay.  Tom  (TX). 
DeWine.  Michael  (OH). 
Dickinson,  William  L.  (AL). 


DioGuardl.  Joseph  J.  (NY). 
Doman.  Rol)ert  K.  (CA). 
Dreier,  David  (CA). 
Duncan.  John  J.  (TN). 
Eckert.  Fred  J.  (NY). 
Edwards.  Mickey  (OK). 
Fascell.  Dante  B.  (FL). 
Fawell.  Harris  W.  (IL). 
Fiedler.  Bobbi  (CA). 
Fields.  Jack  (TX). 
Franklin,  Webb  (MS). 
Frenzel,  BUI  (MN). 
Gallo.  Dean  A.  (NJ). 
Gekas.  George  W.  (PA). 
Gingrich,  Newt  (GA). 
Goodling.  William  F.  (PA). 
Gradison.  Willis  D..  Jr.  (OH). 
Gray.  Kenneth  J.  (IL). 
Gregg,  Judd  (NH). 
Grotberg,  John  E.  (IL). 
Hartnett.  Thomas,  F.  (SO. 
Henry.  Paul  B.  (MI). 
Hiler,  John  (IN). 
HUlis.  Elwood  (IN). 
Horton.  Frank.  (NY). 
Hughes.  William  J.  (NJ). 
Hunter,  Duncan  (CA). 
Kasich.  John  R.  (OH). 
Kindness.  Thomas  N.  (NH). 
Kolbe.  Jim  (AZ). 
Lagomarsino,  Rol>ert  J.  (CA). 
Latta,  Delbert  L.  (OH). 
Leath,  Marvin  (TX). 
Lewis.  Jerry  (CA). 
Lewis,  Tom  (FL). 
Lightfoot.  Jim  (lA). 
Lipinski,  William  O.  (IL). 
Livingston.  Bob  (LA). 
Lloyd,  Marilyn  (TN). 
Loeffler.  Tom  (TX). 
Lott.  Trent  (MS). 
Lowery,  Bill  (CA). 
Lujan,  Manuel.  Jr.  (NM). 
Lungren.  Dan  (CA). 
McCain,  John  (AZ). 
McCoUum.  Bill  (FL). 
McEwen.  Bob  (OH). 
McGrath.  Raymond  J.  (NY). 
McKeman,  John  R.,  Jr.  (ME). 
McKinney.  Stewart  B.  (CT). 
McMillan.  J.  Alex  (NO. 
Madigan,  Edward  R.  (IL). 
Martin,  David  O'B.  (NY). 
Martin,  Lynn  (IL). 
Martinez,  Matthew  G.  (CA). 
Matsui,  Robert  T.  (CA). 
Meyers,  Jan  (KS). 
Michael,  Robert  H.  (IL). 
Miller,  John  R.  (WA). 
MoUnari.  Guy  V.  (NY). 
Monson.  David  S.  (UT). 
Montgomery.  G.V.  (Sormy)  (MS). 
Moorhead.  Carolos  J.  (CA). 
Mrazek.  Robert  J.  (NY). 
Myers.  John  T.  (IN). 
Nichols.  Bill  (AL). 
Nielson,  Howard  C.  (UT). 
O'Brien,  George  M.  (IL). 
Oxley,  Michael  G.  (OH). 
Parris.  Stan  (VA). 
Pashayan,  Charles,  Jr.  (CA). 
Petri,  Thomas  E.  (WD. 
Porter,  John  Edward  (IL). 
PurseU.  Carl  D.  (MI). 
Regula,  Ralph  (OH). 


Ritter,  Don  (PA). 

Roberts,  Pat  (KS). 

Rogers,  Harold  (KT). 

Roth.  Toby  (WI). 

Rowland,  John  G.  (CT). 

Rudd.  Eldon  (AZ). 

Saxton.  Jim  (NJ). 

Sensenbrenner,  F.  James,  Jr.  (WI). 

Shaw.  E.  Clay.  Jr.  (FL). 

Shumway,  Norman  D.  (CA). 

Siljander,  Mark  D.  (MI). 

Skeen,  Joe  (NM). 

Slaughter,  D.  French,  Jr.  (VA). 

Smith,  Christopher  H.  (NJ). 

Smith,  Denny  (OR). 

Smith,  Robert  C.  (NH). 

Smith.  Virginia  (NE). 

Snowe,  Olympia  J.  (ME). 

Solomon,  Gerald  B.H.  (NY). 

Spence,  Floyd  (SC). 

Stangeland,  Arlan  (MN). 

Strang,  Michael  L.  (CO). 

Stratton.  Samuel  S.  (NY). 

Sundquist,  Don  (TN). 

Sweeney,  Mac  (TX). 

Swindall,  Patrick  L.  (OA). 

Tauke,  Thomas  J.  (lA). 

Taylor,  Gene  (MO). 

Thomas,  Robert  Lindsay  (GA). 

Vander  Jagt.  Guy  (MI). 

Vucanovich,  Barbara  P.  (NV). 

Walker,  Robert  S.  (PA). 

Weber,  VIn  (MN). 

Whitehurst,  G.  William  (VA). 

Whitley,  Charles  (NO. 

Whittaker,  Bob  (KS). 

Wilson,  Charles  (TX). 

Wolf,  Frank  R.  (VA). 

Wortley,  George  C.  (NY). 

Yatron,  Gus  (PA). 

Young,  C.W.  BiU  (FL). 

Young,  Don  (AK). 

Zschau,  Ed  (CA). 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  18, 

19861 

Start  Treating  U.S.  Intelligence  as  Vital 

Business 

(By  Suzanne  Garment) 

Here  are  some  snapshots  of  Washington 
in  the  week  of  the  Tripoli  bombing: 

The  president  was  on  television  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  air  strike.  On  March  25, 
he  said  orders  went  out  from  Tripoli  to 
attack  Americans  in  West  Berlin.  On  April  4 
the  terrorist  told  Tripoli  they  would  attack 
the  next  day.  On  April  5  they  reported  suc- 


The  U.S.  will  pay  a  price  for  the  presi- 
dent's specificity.  But  no  one  doubted  that 
he  had  to  speak  in  this  much  detail. 

On  Monday  at  4  p.m.  EST,  administration 
officials  l>egan  confidential  consultations  on 
the  Libyan  strike  with  the  congressional 
leadership,  consistent  with  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Afterward,  journalists  learned  from  a 
couple  of  senators  that  the  president  would 
be  making  a  big  statement  at  9  that  night. 
The  story  that  U.S.  action  was  imminent 
made  the  CBS  news  at  6:30  p.m.— before  the 
raid  actually  began. 

At  breakfast  Thursday,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  emphasized  once 
more  that  the  U.S.  fighter-bombers  had 
homed  in  precisely  on  terror-related  facili- 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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ties.  "The  targets  were  effectively  covered." 
he  said  with  some  satisfaction. 

Later  he  mentioned  Libya's  report,  widely 
accepted  by  the  press,  that  Muammar  Qa- 
dhafi's  adopted  baby  daughter  had  been 
killed.  The  secretary  said  he'd  been  told 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Col.  Qadhafi  had 
in  fact  ever  adopted  a  child.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Weinberger  added,  "not  an  awful  lot  is 
known  about  Libya." 

The  Libyan  Incident  has  us  releaming 
basic  lessons  about  international  conflict, 
intelligence  and  secrecy.  Before  we  forget 
what  we  have  seen,  we  should  try  to  turn 
these  lessons  into  some  concrete  improve- 
ments in  intelligence  policy. 

Many  of  us  noted,  for  Instance,  that  an  F- 
111  is  not  Just  a  piece  of  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse.  To  take  another  example,  we  saw 
that  when  you  are  bombing  a  city,  bravery 
and  physical  skill  are  of  no  use  unless  you 
know  where  your  targets  are.  Or  another: 
You  can  be  very  good  at  collecting  informa- 
tion through  machines,  yet  dangerously  de- 
ficient in  the  intelligence  work  that  has  to 
l>e  done  by  humans. 

We  have  also  l>een  reminded  that  leaked 
information  can  invite  disaster.  We  have 
seen  once  more  that  when  it  comes  to  se- 
crets, the  U.S.  Congress  is  a  sieve. 

No  one  thought  much  about  any  of  these 
things  a  decade  ago,  when  it  was  open 
season  on  government  secrets  in  general  and 
the  intelligence  agencies  in  particular. 

Intelligence  was  seen  as  a  moral  issue.  Out 
of  this  view  came  the  Senate's  new  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  1976.  and  a 
House  counterpart  in  1977.  We  also  got  a 
law  saying  that  the  president  must  directly 
approve  any  U.S.  covert  action  and  tell  Con- 
gress alx>ut  It. 

The  results  were  predictable.  Covert  ac- 
tions became  riskier  for  presidents,  and 
therefore  declined.  The  new  committees,  29 
congressmen  plus  their  staffs,  made  it 
harder  to  keep  secrets.  Sometimes  the  Hill 
leaked.  Sometimes  executive-branch  dissi- 
dents leaked  to  the  Hill,  which  then  leaked 
In  turn.  After  one  of  these  disclosures,  con- 
gressmen would  publicly  add  their  own  two 
cents  and  serve  as  an  amplifier  for  the 
leaked  information. 

Beyond  specific  committees  and  laws,  the 
intellectual  climate  got  clammy.  Congress- 
men l)ecame  obsessed  with  procedural  pre- 
rogative and  phony  legalism.  We  ended  up 
having  open  hearings  on  whether  to  dis- 
pense covert  aid.  We  t>egan  to  see  in  the 
press  actual  leaked  stories  of  U.S.  covert- 
action  proposals,  and  no  punishment  rained 
down  on  the  perpetrators. 

Also,  some  people  in  the  oversight  com- 
mittees started  thinking  that  they  should 
actually  help  manage  the  intelligence  enter- 
prise. This  fall,  the  Senate  committee's  staff 
drafted  a  "National  Intelligence  Strategy: 
Guidelines  for  FY  87."  It  was  turned  out  to 
t>e  an  awesomely  sophomoric  document  that 
could  not  really  be  fixed,  t>ecause  it  treated 
intelligence  as  a  commodity  you  can 
produce  more  or  less  the  way  you  make 
widgets. 

In  short,  for  many  people  intelligence  is 
still  an  ideological  plaything  rather  than  an 
enterprise  whose  results  matter  intensely  in 
the  real  world. 

Some  of  this  can  t>e  fixed  only  by  a  broad 
change  in  attitudes  toward  intelligence,  the 
legislative-executive  balance,  and  secrecy. 
Some  can  be  helped  along  by  modest  struc- 
tural fixes. 

For  Instance,  what  are  we  doing  with  two 
Intelligence  oversight  committees,  when  we 
could  do  the  Job  with  one  reasonably  sized 
Joint  committee? 
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There  is  already  some  feeling  In  each 
house  that  you  would  get  more  mutual  con- 
fidence, hence  t>etter  oversight,  by  having 
fewer  fingers  in  the  pie.  Rep.  Henry  Hyde 
has  introduced  a  Joint-committee  resolution 
in  the  House.  Sen.  Dan  Quayle  is  pushing 
the  idea  in  the  Senate. 

The  plan  has  a  big  problem,  of  course:  It 
would  deprive  some  congressmen  of  their 
places  at  the  intelligence  table.  You  can 
even  find  some  people  who  criticize  the  idea 
on  the  merits.  These  people  talk  about 
checks  and  balances.  They  say  it's  good  for 
lots  of  congressmen  to  learn  something 
alx>ut  the  intelligence  field. 

But  the  oversight  process  has  more  impor- 
tant purposes  than  to  serve  as  a  tutorial  for 
broad  sections  of  Congress.  As  for  checks 
and  balances,  is  our  Intelligence  apparatus 
so  tough  and  bad  that  a  single  congressional 
watchdog  conunittee  cannot  cope  with  it? 

In  the  quiet  after  the  Libyan  attack, 
Washington  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  of- 
fended congressmen,  whining  that  they  had 
not  t>een  consulted  enough  about  It.  This 
lack  of  seriousness  shows  why  we  would  be 
l)etter  off  with  fewer  congressmen  intimate- 
ly Involved  in  intelligence  issues.  And  it  Is 
this  type  of  Impulse  that  we  all  have  to 
start  controlling  in  ourselves  if  Intelligence 
matters  are  to  be  treated  seriously  again. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  25. 
19861 

Reagan's  Gamble  and  the  Covert  Option 
(By  Cord  Meyer) 

(Cord  Meyer  is  a  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.) 

If  Ronald  Reagan's  retaliatory  bombing 
raid  against  Libya  results  in  fulfilling  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz's  hope  for  an 
Internal  coup  that  topples  Col.  Muammar 
Qaddafi  and  replaces  him  with  a  more  mod- 
erate leader,  there  will  be  few  at  home  or  In 
Europe  to  criticize  the  president  for  his 
high-risk  gamble. 

Given  President  Reagan's  long  streak  of 
good  luck  in  world  affairs,  such  a  benign 
coup  cannot  t>e  ruled  out.  But  the  latest  in- 
telligence suggests  that  Col.  Qaddafi  is  In 
effective  control  after  some  confused  in- 
fighting between  regular  Libyan  army  units 
and  his  revolutionary  guards. 

ReagEm  officials  now  concede  they  do  not 
expect  any  early  overthrow  of  the  Libyan 
dictator,  and  the  consequences  of  the  Amer- 
ican attack  have  to  be  weighed  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  Col.  Qaddafi  will  t>e  on  stage  to 
orchestrate  the  Arab  world's  response. 

Both  moderate  Arab  diplomats  and  Amer- 
ican Middle  Eastern  experts  are  convinced 
that  In  coming  weeks  the  Libyan  leader  will 
play  to  the  hilt  his  favorite  role  of  David 
against  Goliath.  Waving  the  flag  of  his  Is- 
lamic radicalism,  he  will  attempt  to  rally 
the  Arab  masses  against  U.S.  interests  and 
allies.  Moderate  Arab  regimes,  who  have  no 
use  for  Col.  Qaddafi,  have  had  to  Join  in 
publicly  condemning  the  raid. 

State  Department  offlclEils  concede  that 
the  Arab  rulers  who  have  been  most  cooper- 
ative with  the  United  States,  such  as  Egyp- 
tian President  Hosni  Mubarak  and  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan,  will  be  under  the  heavi- 
est pressure  to  reduce  their  ties  to  the 
United  States.  As  one  veteran  Qaddafi 
watcher  ol>served,  "We  may  have  made  a 
hero  our  of  a  bum." 

Wearing  the  cloak  of  Injured  innocence 
and  playing  on  anti-American  emotions 
stirred  up  by  his  agents.  Col.  Qaddafi  can  l>e 
counted  on  to  widen  his  already  consider- 
able influence  in  the  Sudan,  where  he  has 
been  quick  to  offer  Libyan  planes  and  pilots 
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to  help  the  provisional  government  deal 
with  the  revolt  in  the  South.  With  the 
United  States  having  to  reduce  Its  diplomat- 
ic presence  because  of  a  terrorist  incident, 
the  expending  Libyan  Influence  In  the 
Sudan  can  be  a  threat  to  both  Egyptian  and 
U.S.  strategic  Interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  to  profit  In  a 
number  of  ways  from  Col.  Qaddafl's  ability 
to  survive  the  U.8.  strike.  Some  Arab  ambM- 
sadors  in  Washington,  In  fact  believe  the 
American  attack  was  delll>erately  encour- 
aged by  the  Soviet  authorities.  They  cite 
the  discreet  removal  of  Soviet  navel  vessels 
from  Libyan  harbors  prior  to  the  attack  and 
the  well-timed  appearance  of  Georgia  Arba- 
tov  on  American  television  to  dismiss  the 
notion  that  Libya  could  count  on  Soviet 
support. 

The  most  obvious  Soviet  gain  Is  on  the 
propaganda  front  In  Western  Europe,  where 
popular  demonstrations  against  the  U.8. 
action  have  given  the  Soviets  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  the  peace  movement.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  as- 
tutely posed  as  a  responsible  statesman,  and 
the  flurry  of  Soviet  arms  control  proposals 
Is  designed  to  highlight  the  contrast  with 
the  American  l>omt>ers  over  Libya. 

Nor  is  It  by  any  means  certain  that.  If  Col. 
Qaddafi  were  overthrown,  a  successor 
regime  in  Libya  would  necessarily  be  pro- 
Western.  With  5,000  Soviet  technicians  In 
Libya  to  advise  the  government  and  the 
army,  the  Soviet  KGB  has  been  In  an  excel- 
lent position  to  recruit  army  and  air  force 
officers  as  Ideologically  conunitted  agents, 
as  it  did  prior  to  the  Communist  coup  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
had  to  pay  a  high  price  in  order  to  win 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  Its  reprisal 
policy.  Only  by  revealing  information  de- 
rived from  Libyan  coded  cables  was  It  possi- 
ble to  prove  Col.  Qaddafl's  directive  role  in 
the  disco  bombing  In  West  Berlin. 

But  in  the  process  of  Informing  the  Amer- 
ican public,  the  administration  also  alerted 
the  Libyans  to  the  vulnerability  of  their 
cable  traffic.  Since  the  Libyans  now  buy  so- 
phisticated European  communications  gear, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  United 
States  again  has  the  access  to  the  vital  In- 
formation that  it  has  lost. 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  Innocent  people 
killed  in  the  air  raid,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration can  plead  that  the  crude  blunder- 
buss of  military  reprisal  was  forced  upon  it 
by  the  proven  inability  of  the  Congress  to 
keep  secret  the  more  selective  tool  of  covert 
action. 

Plans  for  working  secretly  against  Col, 
Qaddafi  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  respon- 
sible Libyan  opposition  were  aborted  last 
November  by  suspected  leaks  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  from  the  congressional  intelli- 
gence committees. 

In  order  to  recover  the  American  covert 
action  capability.  Republican  Rep.  Henry 
Hyde  of  Illinois  has  introduced  a  bill  with 
142  co-sponsors  that  would  merge  the 
Senate  and  House  Intelligence  oversight 
committees  Into  a  single  Joint  committee 
with  much-reduced  staff  and  membership. 

The  blunt  instrument  of  aerial  t>ombard- 
ment  is  no  sulMtitute  for  the  scalpel  of  ef- 
fective covert  action  in  dealing  with  the  Col. 
Qaddaf  is  of  this  world. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  25, 

1986] 

Reacam's  Gamble  and  the  Covert  Option 

(By  Mike  DeWine) 
(Mike  DeWine,  a  Republican  congressman 
from  Ohio,  is  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tee on  Africa.) 

The  U.S.  air  strike  in  Libya  demonstrates 
more  effectively  than  hours  of  committee 
hearings  why  Congress  should  rethink  its 
restrictions  on  U.S.  use  of  covert  activity 
abroad. 

Paced  with  an  international  menace  like 
Muammar  Qaddafi,  President  Reagan  in  the 
1980s  has  fewer  viable  options  than  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  have  had  in  the 
19S0s.  The  single  biggest  reason  is  Congress' 
steady  efforts  to  restrict  U.S.  covert  activi- 
ties. 

If  this  were  the  1950s,  we  might  have 
awakened  one  morning  to  find  that  Col. 
Qaddafi  had  been  deposed  in  a  coup,  or  was 
otherwise  gone  from  the  scene.  Now,  by  con- 
trast, he  is  still  in  a  position  to  direct  terror- 
ism. 

The  disaffection  for  covert  operations 
among  many  in  Congress  is  paralleled  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  One  problem  seems  to 
be  that  covert  activity  goes  against  the 
American  preference  for  deciding  questions 
and  taking  action  out  in  the  open  and 
achieving  a  quick,  clear  resolution  of  prob- 
lems. Yet  covert  action  may  sometimes  be  a 
better  tool  than  overt  action  for  dealing 
with  the  delicate  problems  encountered  in 
foreign  policy.  In  addition,  the  most 
common  argument  against  covert  activities 
is  the  moral  argument— that  it  is  immoral 
for  the  United  Sates  to  intervene  secretly  in 
another  country.  But  if  congressional  re- 
strictions on  covert  action  effectively  limit 
the  president's  choices  to  military  action 
like  the  air  strike  against  Libya,  the  moral 
argtiment  collapses.  In  the  most  blunt  ex- 
ample, given  that  no  other  tactic  has 
worked,  is  it  not  better  morally  to  help 
depose  Col.  Qaddafi  than  to  kill  an  irmocent 
Libyan  child  with  an  American  t>omb? 

In  the  same  way,  I  believe  strongly  that  if 
we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  assassinate 
Hitler  it  would  have  been  morally  justified 
to  do  so.  Millions  of  innocent  people  died  be- 
cause he  remained  in  power  as  long  as  he 
did. 

This  is  what  I  thought  as  the  first  reports 
of  our  raid  surfaced  in  the  evening  news. 
While  many  Americans  might  initially  cheer 
our  show  of  force,  I  wondered  how  they 
would  feel  when  the  sun  rose  over  Libya  and 
television  transmitted  pictures  of  bloody 
children's  bodies  and  twisted  civilian  build- 
ings. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  our  military  execu- 
tion of  this  operation  was  lacking.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  current  evidence  shows  the  plan 
was  carefully  crafted  and  brilliantly  execut- 
ed, with  every  effort  made  to  avoid  hurting 
civilians.  Neither  do  I  criticize  President 
Reagan's  decision  to  take  this  action. 

My  criticism  is  with  those  who  have  limit- 
ed the  choices  available  to  American  presi- 
dents in  dealing  with  fanatics  like  Col.  Qad- 
dafi. 

Covert  action  is  not  the  only  possibility. 
Por  example,  tough  economic  sanctions 
might  have  put  enormous  pressure  on  Col. 
Quddafi— if  our  allies  would  have  cooperat- 
ed. Pour  and  a  half  years  of  unilateral  eco- 
nomic sanctions  by  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, didn't  have  enough  impact. 

With  the  failure  of  economic  sanctions, 
covert  action  does  become  a  consideration. 
To  mount  such  an  operation.  Congress  has 
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required  the  president  to  honor  a  host  of  re- 
porting requirements.  Por  example,  all  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  intelli- 
gence committees  must  be  informed.  That  is 
31  people:  committee  staff  adds  another  92 
with  varying  degrees  of  access  to  the  infor- 
mation. These  briefings  have  made  it  easy 
for  one  person  who  does  not  believe  the  op- 
eration should  proceed  to  appoint  himself 
or  herself  to  stop  it.  No  need  to  bother  with 
a  long  legislative  process;  you  merely  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  a  reporter. 

This  might  have  happened  most  recently 
in  the  very  case  of  Libya.  Without  conced- 
ing that  such  a  plan  actually  existed,  it 
should  be  noted  that  an  alleged  covert  plan 
wound  up  on  the  front  page  of  the  Nov.  3. 
1985,  Washington  Post.  The  headline  of  this 
story  by  Bob  Woodward  read:  "CIA  Anti- 
Qaddafi  Plan  Backed:  Reagan  Authorizes 
Covert  Operation  to  Undermine  Libyan 
Regime. 

The  world  then  read  that  "President 
Reagan  has  authorized  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  covert  operation  designed  to 
undermine  the  Libyan  regime  headed  by 
Col.  Muammar  Qaddafi,  according  to  in- 
formed government  sources." 

"The  plan,  which  involves  CIA  assistance 
to  another  country  or  countries  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  that  oppose 
Qaddafi,  has  run  into  initial  resistance  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Select  Committees  on 
Intelligence,  which  oversee  the  CIA." 

Such  a  plan  may  not  have  existed,  but  if  it 
had,  it  should  never  have  been  disclosed  in 
the  media. 

No  one  yet  luiows  how  the  current  con- 
frontation with  Col.  Qaddafi  will  play  out, 
and  I'm  not  advocating  a  particular  action 
in  this  situation.  But  I  do  believe  careful 
consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  first 
U.S.  bombing  raid  since  Laos  in  1973  sug- 
gests that  we  reassess  our  restrictions  on 
covert  action. 

An  excellent  starting  point  is  a  proposal 
by  Illinois  Republican  Rep.  Henry  Hyde  to 
combine  the  House  and  Senate  select  com- 
mittees on  intelligence  into  one  smaller 
joint  committee  and  to  cut  back  significant- 
ly on  the  number  of  people  with  access  to 
intelligence  information. 

My  point  is  not  that  every  secret  scheme 
should  be  indulged,  but  that  Congress  has 
imposed  such  high  procedural  hurdles  that 
effective  covert  action  has  become  virtually 
impossible.  While  the  United  States  on 
some  occasions  may  have  misused  covert 
action.  Congress's  overreaction  to  this  was 
and  is  a  grave  mistake. 

Covert  action,  judiciously  used,  can  be  an 
important  tool  of  foreign  policy.  It  some- 
times can  help  us  avoid  action  that  is  more 
costly  in  iimocent  human  life  and  more  de- 
stabilizing in  terms  of  world  politics.  It  pro- 
tects and  enhances  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  other  countries  which  for  various  rea- 
sons, many  require  the  option  of  "plausible 
denial." 

Foreign  policy  rarely  presents  good 
choices:  usually  the  task  is  choosing  the 
iDest  of  several  bad  choices.  Limiting  the  op- 
tions may  only  compel  us  to  take  more  dras- 
tic action  than  we  need  to. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23, 1986] 

Instead,  Be'CSovert 

(By  Michael  DeWine) 

(Michael  DeWine,  Republican  of  Ohio,  is 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.) 

Washington.— Now  that  we've  seen  overt 
military  action  in  Libya,  is  covert  action  still 
such  an  unpalatable  alternative? 
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President  Reagan  has  fewer  workable  op- 
tions today  than  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower would  have  had  in  the  1950'8  in  the 
face  of  an  international  menace.  The  single 
biggest  reason  for  this  is  Congress's  steady 
effort,  in  the  1970's  to  restrict  American 
covert  activities. 

If  this  were  the  19S0's,  we  might  have 
awakened  one  morning  to  find  that  Col. 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi  had  been  deposed  In  a 
coup  or  otherwise  removed.  Now,  by  con- 
trast, he  is  still  in  a  position  to  direct  terror- 
ism. 

The  most  common  argument  against 
covert  activities  is  the  moral  argument— 
that  is  is  unethical  for  America  to  intervene 
secretly  in  another  country.  But  if  Congres- 
sional restrictions  on  covert  action  effective- 
ly leave  the  President  no  choice  but  military 
action  like  the  air  strike  against  Libya,  then 
the  moral  argument  collapses.  Given  that 
no  other  tactic  has  worked,  is  it  not  morally 
better  to  help  depose  Colonel  Qaddafi  than 
to  kill  an  innocent  Libyan  child  with  an 
American  bomb?  Would  it  not  have  been 
morally  justified  to  assassinate  Hitler,  if  we 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so? 

This  is  what  I  thought  as  the  reports  of 
our  raid  flashed  across  the  television  screen. 
While  many  Americans  might  initially  cheer 
our  show  of  force,  I  wondered  how  they 
would  feel  when  they  saw  the  sun  rise  over 
Libya,  revealing  children's  bodies  and  twist- 
ed civilian  buildings. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  execution  of 
the  operations  was  lacking.  The  plan  was 
carefully  crafted  and  executed,  with  every 
effort  made  to  avoid  hurting  civilians.  Nor 
do  I  criticize  the  President's  decision  to  take 
this  step.  My  quarrel  is  with  those  who  have 
limited  the  choices  available  to  Presidents 
dealing  with  fanatics  like  Colonel  Qaddafi. 

Covert  action  is  not  the  only  possibility. 
Tough  economic  sanctions  might  have  put 
enormous  pressure  on  Libya— if  our  allies 
had  cooperated.  But  four  and  a  half  years  of 
unilateral  American  sanctions  had  little 
impact. 

So  what  about  covert  action?  Congress  has 
required  the  President  to  honor  a  host  of  re- 
porting requirements  before  mounting  any 
such  operation.  All  memliers  of  the  House 
and  Senate  intelligence  committees  must  be 
informed— 31  people  plus  their  committee 
staffs,  which  adds  another  92  people.  And 
any  one  of  these  people  who  (loes  not  be- 
lieve in  the  operation  can  appoint  him  or 
herself  to  stop  it:  all  they  need  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  a  reporter. 

This  might  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
Libya.  There  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
plan  In  this  case,  but  a  report  of  one  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  story,  on  Nov.  3,  cited  "In- 
formed Government  sources"  and  alleged 
that  President  Reagan  has  authorized  a 
coven  operation— it  was  to  be  run  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  Include  an- 
other country  or  countries  in  North  Africa— 
to  undermine  the  Qaddafi  regime.  The  story 
also  noted,  rather  reveallngly.  that  the  plan 
had  met  some  resistance  from  the  House 
and  Senate  Select  Committees  on  Intelli- 
gence. Whether  or  not  a  plan  existed.  It 
should  never  had  been  disclosed  In  the 
media. 

No  one  yet  luiows  how  the  confrontation 
with  Colonel  Qaddafi  will  play  out.  and  I  am 
not  advocating  any  particular  action.  But  I 
do  believe  that  careful  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  the  first  major  American  bomb- 
ing raid  since  those  in  Laos  in  1973  suggests 
that  we  reassess  our  restrictions  on  covert 
action.  My  point  is  not  that  every  secret 


scheme  should  be  indulged  but  that  Con- 
gress has  Imposed  such  high  procedural 
hurdles  that  effective  covert  action  has 
become  virtually  impossible. 

Covert  action,  judiciously  used,  can  l>e  an 
important  tool  of  foreign  policy.  It  can  help 
us  avoid  more  costly  and  destabilizing  oper- 
ations that  involve  the  loss  of  innocent  life. 
It  can  also  enhance  cooperation  with  other 
countries  that  for  various  reasons  require 
the  option  of  "plausible  denial." 

Foreign  policy  rarely  Involves  good 
choices;  usually,  the  task  is  choosing  the 
best  of  several  bad  choices.  Limiting  the  op- 
tions may  only  compel  us  to  take  more  dras- 
tic action  than  we  need  to  take. 


MARTIN  ANDERSON  ON  DEPLOY- 
ING STRATEGIC  POINT  DE- 
FENSES NOW 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  (DOURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Ander- 
son, a  former  policy  deveiopment  assistant  to 
President  Reagan,  has  published  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  which  my  col- 
leagues should  read.  Mr.  Anderson  points  out 
that  under  the  cun-ent  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  deploy 
an  antiballistic  missile  defense  at  a  single  site, 
G.rar>d  Forks,  ND. 

"Since  the  site  was  originally  designated  for 
the  safeguard  ABM  in  1969,  the  technology  of 
strategic  defense  systems  has  undergone 
quantum  leaps  in  certainty  and  accuracy.  Mr. 
Anderson  believes  the  technology  of  at  least 
a  point  defense  has  matured  enough  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  immediate  develop- 
ment and  deployment. 

The  m(xiest  investment  we  have  made  so 
far  in  strategic  defense  research  is  beginning 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  SDI  ap- 
proach. As  Mr.  Anderson  argues,  the  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  prevent  us  from  going  beyond 
the  research  phase  to  the  level  of  develop- 
ment of  at  least  a  point  defense  system  at 
Grand  Forks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  19, 
1986] 

The  United  States  Can  Build  a  Pinpoint 

Strategic  Defense  Now 

(By  Martin  Anderson) 

Americans  are  among  the„mo8t  insured 
people  in  the  world.  We  have  medical  insur- 
ance, auto-accldent  insurance,  fire  insur- 
ance, earthquake  Insurance,  burglary  insur- 
ance, libel  Insurance,  and  even  life  insur- 
ance. We  are  Insured  up  to  our  chins  against 
almost  any  calamity  that  could  befall  us, 
except  one— accidental  annihilation  by  a  nu- 
clear missile. 

We  all  know  that  the  massive  and  increas- 
ing nuclear-missile  arsenals  of  the  world 
have  created  the  small  but  real  possibility 
that  there  could  be  an  unauthorized  or  an 
accidental  launch  of  a  nuclear  missile. 
Adding  to  that  risk  is  the  growing  concern 
that  a  ruthless  radical  of  the  Qadhafi  varie- 
ty will  manage  someday  soon  to  get  his 
hands  on  a  nuclear  bomb  and  a  missile  capa- 
ble of  delivering  the  bomb  to  a  faraway 
taget. 

As  the  risk  of  a  deliberately  planned  all- 
out  nuclear  war  between  the  two  superpow- 
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ers  has  receded,  we  have  almost  totally  dis- 
regarded the  growing  risk  of  a  small  nuclear 
attack  on  the  U.S.  Neglect  of  this  danger  is 
unconscionable.  The  consequences  of  even 
one  nuclear  warhead  striking  a  heavily  pop- 
ulated area  of  this  country  would  be  cata- 
strophic. The  loss  of  life  would  be  appalling. 

That  we  choose  to  live  so  dangerously  is 
baffling.  It  is  baffling  because  we  could 
build  a  limited  missile  defense  today,  at  low 
cost,  in  full  accord  with  the  current  ABM 
treaty,  that  would  insure  against  such  a 
tragedy. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  already  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  we  have  the  technology— 
on  our  scientific  shelves— to  build  an  inter- 
ceptor missile  that  can  stop  and  destroy  an 
incoming  nuclear  missile  high  at>ove  the 
earth's  surface.  On  June  10.  1984,  the  Army 
fired  an  old  Minuteman  missile  toward  a 
target  4,000  miles  away.  Once  the  incoming 
missile  was  detected,  a  new  interceptor 
launched  a  70-foot  engineering  marvel,  cob- 
bled up  from  old  missile  parts  and  topped 
with  an  ultrasecret,  state-of-the  art  sensing 
device.  The  interceptor  flew  flawlessy  and 
homed  in  on  the  incoming  Minuteman  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  100  miles  above  the 
earth.  In  the  brittle  cold  and  near  vacuum 
of  outer  space,  the  interceptor  collided  with 
the  Minuteman  missile  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  20.000  miles  per  hour. 

What  happened  was  a  collision  of  such 
power  and  Intensity  that  both  missiles  were 
literally  pulverized.  We  all  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  happens  when  two  auto- 
mobiles, each  traveling  60  miles  per  hour, 
hit  head  on.  The  interceptor  missile  hits  its 
target  at  least  165  times  harder. 

And  that  was  the  old  interceptor  missile. 
By  early  1986,  the  Army  had  completed 
plans  for  a  better  one.  It's  called  ERIS. 
which  stands  for  Exoatmospheric  Reentry- 
vehicle  Interceptor  Subsystem.  The  new  in- 
terceptor missile  is  extremely  accurate,  car- 
ries no  explosives  in  its  nose  cone,  and  is 
only  20  inches  in  diameter  and  less  than  14 
feet  long.  Utilizing  our  existing  radar 
system,  with  some  upgrading,  we  could  build 
a  complete  limited  missile  defense  system 
(with  100  missiles)  for  about  $150  million  a 
year,  or  a  total  cost  of  $1.5  billion  spread 
over  10  years.  If  we  started  today,  the  first 
missile  would  be  standing  guard,  ready  to 
fire,  in  the  early  1990s. 

Under  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty,  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  right  to 
deploy  as  many  as  100  interceptor  missiles 
at  designated  launch  sites.  The  Soviet 
treaty  site  is  near  Moscow:  ours  Is  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.D.,  next  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Soviet  ABM  missiles  are  in  place,  the 
only  operational  missile  defense  system  in 
the  world.  We  started  to  build  such  a  system 
in  the  late  1960s,  but  stopped  and  tore  it  all 
down  In  1975.  So  we  have  a  nice  building 
site  ready  and  waiting. 

The  area  of  earth  that  can  be  effectively 
protected  by  an  interceptor  missile  is  called 
its  "footprint."  The  size  of  the  protection 
footprint  is  determined  by  how  soon  we  can 
detect  an  incoming  nuclear  missile  and  the 
speed  of  the  Interceptor  missile.  Because  of 
the  "footprint"  phenomenon,  the  Soviet 
missle  defense  site  near  Moscow  actually 
can  provide  a  limited  defense  for  a  large 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  footprint  of  an  interceptor  missile 
based  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  also  would  be 
enormous.  It  would  cover  the  entire  conti- 
nental U.S.,  all  of  Mexico  and  most  of 
Canada.  A  single  site  could  provide  a  limited 
defense  against  nuclear  missiles  for  virtual- 
ly all  of  North  America. 
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Just  one  interceptor  missile  could  destroy 
an  accidentally  launched  nuclear  missile. 
One  hundred  Interceptor  missiles  could  ef- 
fectively Insure  us  against  virtually  any- 
thing but  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  And.  in  addition  to  protecting 
us  from  an  errant  ICBM,  this  new  system 
also  could  protect  us  from  an  errant  missile 
launched  from  a  Soviet  submarine  lurking 
off  our  coast. 

Last  February.  President  Reagan  talked  of 
"pushing  forward  our  highly  promising 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative— a  security 
shield  that  may  one  day  protect  us  and  our 
allies  from  nuclear  attack,  whether 
launched  by  deliberate  calculation,  freak  ac- 
cident, or  the  isolated  impulse  of  a 
madman."  And  then  he  asked.  "Isn't  it 
better  to  use  our  talents  and  technology  to 
build  systems  that  destroy  missiles,  not 
people?" 

Most  people  would  answer  yes.  Missile  de- 
fense is  clearly  morally  superior  to  the  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction.  But 
shouldn't  we  also  ask  why  we  don't  now 
build  and  deploy  what  we  know  we  can 
build,  why  we  don't  deploy  live  Interceptor 
missiles  while  we  press  ahead  with  the  fu- 
turistic research  of  SDI? 

Or  perhaps  we  should  put  it  this  way: 
What  will  we  say  to  the  people  living  In  an 
American  city  who,  someday  in  the  future, 
learn  that  in  15  or  20  minutes  they  will  l>e 
annihilated  by  a  nuclear  bomb  and  ask  for 
help?  Will  we  be  able  to  say  "no  problem." 
and  quickly  fire  some  interceptor  missiles, 
or  will  we  have  to  say  "sorry"  and  then  live 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  we  could  have 
done? 

The  full-scale  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
has  been  the  subject  of  intense  debate 
about  its  scientific  feasibility  and  its  com- 
plex implications  for  military  strategy.  A 
missile  insurance  system  is  not  subject  to 
scientific  debate.  We  have  already  success- 
fully tested  a  prototype.  A  missile  insurance 
system  does  not  complicate  military  strate- 
gy. It  simply  protects  us  from  accidental  an- 
nihilation. 

We  should  begin  immediately  to  build, 
and  then  deploy,  the  best  interceptor  mis- 
siles we  can  create.  They  could  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  important  insurance  program 
the  American  people  ever  had. 


THE  PERILS  OF  PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  1964  speech 
before  the  Senate,  Senator  Fulbright  lanriented 
the  fact  that,  "We  are  handicapped  by  policiet 
based  on  old  myths  rather  than  current  reali- 
ties." His  words  min'or  my  own  sentiments  ex- 
actly as  this  body  approaches  yet  another 
debate  and  vote  on  U.S.  trade  policy.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  entire  process  is  still  held  cap- 
tive to  some  anachronistic  yet  popular  myths 
about  what  a  successful  trade  policy  is.  Too 
many  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
still  seem  to  believe  that  protectionism  is  a 
viable  policy,  a  policy  that  will  benefit  this 
country,  a  policy  that  will  bring  greater  pros- 
perity to  a  greater  number  of  Americans. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Surely 
history  has  taught  us  that  much,  or  at  least 
should  have  taught  us  that  much. 
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And  yet  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  now  favorably  reported  a  trade  bill  that 
threatens  to  return  us  to  those  dark  days  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  ttie  Smoot-Hawtey  tar- 
iffs of  1930.  The  myth  seems  to  persist  that 
what  we  are  doir^g  is  protecting  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  when  In  fact  protectionism 
begets  protectionism,  and  retaliation  breeds 
retaliation.  Barriers  are  raised  and  jobs  are 
lost  instead  of  protected.  Domestic  industries 
lose  their  competitive  edge  arid  become  even 
less  able  to  compete,  and  costs  for  everyone 
are  raised.  The  trade  imbalance.  Instead  of 
improving,  gets  worse,  as  the  economy  de- 
clines and  exports  decrease.  Yet  somehow 
the  protectionist  myth  lives  on. 

As  this  process  piays  itself  out,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reexamine  some 
of  the  fundamental  premises  upon  which  their 
assumptions  about  trade  are  t}ased.  I  also 
hope  that  they  will  take  a  few  moments  of 
their  time  to  read  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  last  week  in  ttie  Washington  Times. 
It  further  describes  the  dangers  of  enacting 
protectionist  trade  measures  like  ttie  one 
which  we  will  soon  be  asked  to  conskJer. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  May  15, 

1986] 

Creating  a  Trade  Monster 

(By  William  Niskanen,  Jr.) 

Congress,  led  by  the  House  I>emocrats,  is 
in  danger  of  votiiig  for  the  worst  trade  legis- 
lation since  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of 
1930.  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

The  House  is  expected  to  act  next  week  on 
a  Democratic  leadership  bill  whose  worst 
features  were  recently  approved  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  normally  an 
island  of  sanity  on  trade  issues.  The  bill  de- 
fines a  numt>er  of  additional  practices  in 
foreign  countries  as  a  basis  for  import  re- 
strictions by  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  any  country  with  an  "un- 
warranted" trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  would  l>e  subject  to  U.S.  trade  re- 
straints sufficient  to  reduce  this  surplus  by 
10  percent  each  year  for  four  years,  unless 
the  government  of  that  country  quickly 
agrees  to  actions  consistent  with  these  tar- 
gets. Imports  from  Japan,  West  Germany. 
Taiwan,  and  perhaps  other  countries  would 
t>e  subject  to  this  provision,  which  might  be 
dubl}ed  "son  of  surcharge"— an  earlier 
effort  to  impose  a  25  percent  tariff  sur- 
charge on  Imports  from  countries  with 
whom  the  United  States  had  a  large  deficit. 
A  similar  bill,  specific  to  Japan,  has  t>een  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

This  provision  would  make  a  suttstantial 
bilateral  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  actionable  under  U.S.  trade  laws, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  injury  in 
the  United  States  or  specific  unfair  trade 
practice  by  the  foreign  country. 

Imports  of  telecommunications  equipment 
from  any  country  that  does  not  provide 
fully  competitive  market  opportunities  to 
UJ5.  teleconununications  products  would  t>e 
subject  to  U.S.  trade  restraints  sufficient  to 
achieve  "reciprocal"  market  conditions.  At 
present,  this  provision  would  apply  to 
almost  all  other  countries,  l)ecause  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems  of  most  other 
countries  are  government-owned  or  restrict 
purchases  from  foreign  suppliers.  A  similar 
bill  is  pending  the  Senate. 

Imports  of  products  made  with  sulisidized 
resources  would  in  many  cases  tie  subject  to 
countervailing  duties.  On  that  basis,  most 
American  farm  and  forest  products  would 
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l>e  subject  to  countervailing  duties  by  other 
governments  l>ecause  they  use  subsidized 
water  and  electric  power. 

Imports  of  any  product  subject  to  "export 
targeting"  would  be  subject  to  mandatory 
retaliation.  On  its  face,  this  provision  is  ap- 
pealing, but  export  targeting  includes  a 
large  number  of  government  and  business 
practices  that  are  difficult  even  to  define, 
let  alone  to  counter. 

The  denial  of  "internationally  recognized 
worker  rights"  or  the  toleration  of  cartels 
would  be  defined  as  an  "unreasonable"  prac- 
tice subject  to  optional  retaliatory  U.S. 
trade  restraints.  In  effect,  the  United  States 
would  be  saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  will  reduce  our  imports  from  any 
country  that  lacks  latwr  and  antitrust  laws 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Each  of  these  provisions  involves  a  unilat- 
eral U.S.  definition  of  "fair"  trade  that  is  in- 
consistent with  current  international  trade 
agreements,  and  on  which  there  is  no  basis 
for  new  agreement.  It  is  the  fairness  of  an 
international  bully  boy,  threatening  actions 
that  will  harm  Iwth  ourselves  and  others, 
not  the  fairness  of  the  leader  of  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Ways  and  Means  bill 
transfers  significant  trade  authority  from 
the  President  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, who  is  in  no  position  to  weigh  the 
impact  on  critical  foreign  relations— or  on 
the  U.S.  economy  is  in  the  same  way  as  the 
President.  The  bill  also  specifies  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  re- 
ducing the  influence  of  those  agencies  that 
l>est  represent  the  interests  of  the  consum- 
ers, exporters,  and  our  large  national  inter- 
ests. And  a  new  "fair  trade  advocates" 
branch  in  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative would  assist  business  in  petition- 
ing for  countervailing  duties.  This  would 
transform  what  has  been  an  effective  presi- 
dential agency  into  another  "independent" 
commission  more  subject  to  the  parochial 
interests  of  Congress. 

Several  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  House  Democrats. 
At  the  requests  of  an  industry  petitioning 
for  relief  from  imports  under  the  "escape 
clause,"  the  government  would  establish  an 
advisory  group  with  the  usual  representa- 
tives from  lal>or,  management,  consumers, 
communities,  and  the  goverment  to  develop 
an  "industry  adjustment"  plan.  Only  those 
who  have  not  served  on  such  conmiittees,  or 
have  nothing  l>etter  to  do,  could  maintain 
an  enthusiasm  for  this  remnant  of  the  1983 
industrial  policy  proposals. 

One  provision  would  dedicate  revenues 
from  tariffs  and  quotas  to  a  greatly  expand- 
ed trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Fund  and 
provide  expedited  access  to  this  fund.  An- 
other mischievous  provision  would  make  the 
use  of  "fast  track"  trade  negotiating  author- 
ity contingent  on  calling  a  conference  on 
international  monetary  reform. 

This  bill  deserves  the  title  ERISA— in  this 
case  standing  for  "Every  Ridiculous  Idea 
Since  Adam." 

The  Democratic  leadership  is  pushing  the 
House  to  the  wall,  with  an  all-out  campaign 
for  a  tough,  election-year;  protectionist  bill. 

The  most  charitable  comment  atiout  this 
process  is  that  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
allowing  its  crazies  to  have  their  day.  with 
fuU  knowledge  that  P>resident  Reagan  will 
veto  the  bill.  If  they  are  not  serious,  why  go 
through  this  charade? 

If  they  are  serious,  however,  the  Demo- 
crats have  reaffirmed  their  incapacity  to 
govern. 
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AN  ORWELLIAN  ARGUMENT 
AGAINST  THE  TEST  BAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  major  de- 
parture from  the  polKies  of  previous  adminis- 
tratk>ns,  the  Reagan  administratk>n  now 
argues  ttuit  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB) 
Treaty  might  encourage  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eratxm  Treaty  in  1966,  U.S.  policy  has  been 
that  the  negotiatnn  of  a  test  ban  woukj  serve 
U.S.  security  Interests  by  strengthening  efforts 
to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation.  The  Reagan 
administratk>n  has  turned  that  polk:y  on  its 
head.  Apparently,  their  visceral  distaste  for  a 
CTB  is  so  great  that  they  feel  compelled  to 
argue  that  a  test  ban  will  actually  encourage 
proliferation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
k:es  Committee  on  April  29,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Richard  Perte  declared  that: 

Given  our  reliance  of  the  free  world  on 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  aggression,  a  CTB 
at  tnis  time  could  encourage  the  retention 
and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nucle- 
ar weapons  states  could  be  expected  to 
hedge  against  possible  reliability  problems 
by  increasing  the  numl)er  and  yield  of  war- 
heads in  their  respective  stockpiles.  Non-nu- 
clear weapon  states  who  did  not  have  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  an  independent  nucle- 
ar capability  t>ecause  of  U.S.  nuclear  guar- 
antees, would  have  to  reassess  their  require- 
ments for  national  security,  should  they 
lose  confidence  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  deter- 
rent. Under  these  circumstances,  the  nucle- 
ar options  cannot  (sic)  l>e  excluded.  Hence,  a 
CTB  could  lead  to  a  less  safe  and  fare  (sic) 
more  dangerous  world  than  we  have  today. 

I  have  yet  to  see  one  shred  of  evidence 
that  supports  this  patently  ridiculous  and  Or- 
welllan  contention.  A  simple  reading  of  the 
final  declaration  of  the  recent  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  review  conference  suggests  that 
the  Reagan  administratk)n  stands  alone  arnj 
isolated  in  this  view.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
convinced  a  CTB  would  help  discourage  prolif- 
eratk>n. 

For  over  30  years,  every  American  Presi- 
dent until  Reagan  has  sought  to  negotiate  a 
ban  on  nuclear  testing.  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  such  a  halt  in  1957,  and  later  re- 
marked that  the  failure  to  achieve  a  CTB  was 
one  of  the  greatest  disappointnrants  of  his 
Preskjency.  In  his  1963  American  University 
speech,  Presktent  Kennedy  noted  that  a  test 
ban  "would  check  the  spiralling  arms  race  in 
one  of  its  most  dangerous  areas.  It  woukj 
place  the  nuclear  powers  in  a  position  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  one  of  the  greatest  haz- 
ards which  man  faces,  Vhe  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons." 

This  judgment  has  been  shared  by  Presi- 
dents Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter. 

Last  September,  the  127  signatories  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  met 
In  Geneva  to  review  the  operatkm  of  the 
treaty.  In  their  final  declaratkjn,  they  noted 
that  CTB  negotiatksns  had  not  been  resumed 
and  reaffirmed  ttieir  determ<natk>n  "to  achieve 
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the  discontinuance  of  all  test  expkMions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  all  time." 

A  letter  from  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Frank  Gaffney  eariier  this  year  de- 
clared that  a  CTB  "would  not  strengthen  sta- 
bility but  rather  lead  to  a  less  secure  and 
more  dangerous  worid  as  the  nuclear  natrans, 
unsure  of  the  reliability  of  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons, increased  their  stockpiles  to  compensate 
for  this  uncertainty  and  as  some  non-nuclear 
natxms,  unsure  of  the  reliability  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  nuclear  states,  decided  their  secu- 
rity required  them  to  buikJ  independent  nucle- 
ar forces." 

Surprised  by  Mr.  Gaffney's  argument  that  a 

CTB  would  encourage  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal proliferatk>n,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Gaffney's  state- 
ments accurately  represented  offk:ial  adminis- 
tratk)n  policy.  The  State  Department  re- 
sponse, dated  April  17th,  was  coordinated  by 
an  interagency  team  and  signed  by  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Janf>es  W.  Dyer.  It 
confirms  that  the  administratton  position  is 
now  that  a  test  ban  could  encourage  nuclear 
both  vertk»l  and  horizontal  proliferatk)n  be- 
cause it  might  result  in  less  "reliable"  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attentton  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  letter,  along  with  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  that  disputes  its 
central  contentions. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Departmint  or  State, 
Waahington,  DC.  April  17, 1986. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Markey:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  14,  1986  to  Secretary 
Shultz  concerning  US  policy  regarding  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB)  and  non-pro- 
liferation. The  following  information  is  pro- 
vided in  response  to  your  specific  questions. 

Question  1:  Does  the  Administration  l}e- 
lleve  that  a  CTB  would  encourage  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer  I:  While  we  believe  that  we  must 
actively  Investigate  technologies  that  could 
one  day  make  us  less  dependent  on  offensive 
nuclear  arms  for  our  security,  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  clearly  remain  the  key  element  of 
deterrence  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
During  such  a  period,  where  both  the  US 
and  our  friends  and  allies  must  rely  upon 
nuclear  weapons  to  deter  aggression,  some 
level  of  nuclear  testing  will  continue  to  be 
required. 

Nonetheless,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  re- 
mains a  long  term  objective  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  such  a  ban  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  a  time  when  we  do 
not  need  to  depend  on  nuclear  deterrence  to 
ensure  international  security  and  stability, 
and  when  we  have  achieved  broad,  deep  and 
verifiable  arms  reductions,  substantially  im- 
proved verification  capabilities,  expanded 
confidence-building  measures,  and  greater 
balance  in  conventional  forces.  For  our  part, 
the  United  States  is  energetically  pursuing 
negotiations  and  discuBsloiu  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  concrete  steps  In  all  of  these 
areas.  We  have  made  clear  our  strong  and 
continuing  view  that  Soviet  calls  for  an  Im- 
mediate and  unverifiable  nuclear  testing 
moratorium  are  not  a  basis  for  meaningful 
progress  to  this  end.  Our  position  on  the  un- 
acceptablllty  of  such  moratorla  remains  un- 
changed. 
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Our  position  is  that  In  the  absence  of  the 
alx>ve-noted  context,  a  CTB  could  encour- 
age inter  alia  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons— "vertical"  proliferation— if  it  led 
to  serious  questioning  of  the  US  nuclear  de- 
terrent. Further,  a  CTB  might  actually  lead 
to  an  Increase  In  the  numt)er  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  nuclear  weapon  states  if  such 
states  l>ecome  concerned  alwut  stockpile  re- 
liability. In  the  case  of  the  United  SUtes. 
we  should  not  forget  that,  thanks  in  part  to 
the  lessons  learned  from  a  well-structured 
program  of  nuclear  testing,  the  United 
States  has  t>een  able  to  reduce  considerably 
the  numl>er  of  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
stockpile  since  the  1960's.  Weapons  states 
might  seek  to  offset  the  erosion  of  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  their  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile.  Others  might  seriously 
consider  expanding  their  stockpile  to  com- 
pensate for  the  risks  of  unreliability  over 
time. 

With  regard  to  so-called  "horizontal"  pro- 
liferation, a  US-Soviet  CTB  under  present 
conditions  would  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  brake  on  the  plans  or  intentions  of  poten- 
tial nuclear  states.  Whether  to  "go  nuclear" 
is  a  decision  of  highest  national  security  im- 
portance for  various  states,  and  ultimately 
depends  on  a  variety  of  underlying  circum- 
stances-regional tensions,  desire  for  en- 
hanced political  influence  or  prestige,  and 
concern  about  activities  of  neighbors— that 
would  not  be  significantly  changed  by  a 
CTB.  Nor  would  third  party  adherence  to  a 
CTB  prevent  such  a  nation  from  designing  a 
reliable  first-generation  weapon:  as  you 
know,  the  device  dropped  on  Hiroshima  had 
not  been  tested.  Whether,  in  such  circum- 
stances, individual  states  would  feel  that 
their  security  required  them  to  develop  na- 
tional nuclear  capabilities  is  a  question 
which  cannot  t>e  answered  in  the  abstract.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  any  decrease  in 
the  credibility  of  the  US  nuclear  deterrent 
would  lead  other  countries  to  carefully  reas- 
sess their  national  security  calculations.  In 
that  context  their  adoption  of  nuclear  op- 
tions cannot  be  excluded. 

Question  2:  Has  the  Administration  in  fact 
made  this  argument  to  the  signatories  of 
the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty? 

Answer  2:  Administration  officials  have 
discussed  issues  related  to  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation in  the  context  of  briefings  on  our 
testing  policy  with  allied  governments,  some 
of  which  are  signatories  of  the  NPT. 

Question  3:  If  so,  why  has  the  US  been 
unable  to  convince  the  signatories  of  the 
NPT  that  this  is  true? 

Answer  3:  The  question  Implies  that  no 
NPT  signatories  share  thU  view.  We  know 
of  no  basis  for  such  an  assertion. 

Question  4:  What,  if  any  non-nuclear  na- 
tions allied  to  the  US  have  indicated  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  CTB  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
lead  them  to  build  indpendent  nuclear  de- 
terrent forces? 

Answer  4:  We  are  not  aware  that  any  US 
allies  have  indicated  that  the  conclusion  of 
a  CTB  Treaty  between  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union  might  lead  them  to  build  inde- 
pendent nuclear  deterrent  forces.  However, 
Inasmuch  as  the  US  position  vLs-a-via  a  CTB 
under  present  circumstances  has  been  con- 
sistently clear,  none  of  our  allies  has  had  to 
address  the  proposition  suggested  by  your 
question.  As  a  general  rule,  they— like  we— 
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do  not  publicly  discuss  responses  to  hypo- 
thetical situations. 
Sincerely, 

Jamb  W.  Dm, 
Acting  Astittant  Secretary, 
LeffiMlative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairt. 

[From  the  New  Tort  Times,  May  5, 19M1 

Test  Bam  Would  Help  Contaiii  NocuAa 
PaoursKATioii 

To  the  Editor: 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's other  arguments  for  continuing 
nuclear-weapons  testing,  trying  to  justify  it 
on  the  ground  that  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  would  increase  the  risk  of  prolif- 
eration is  outrageous  (news  story,  April  33). 
As  one  who  dedicated  his  19-year  career  In 
the  U.S.  Government  primarily  to  heading 
off  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  addi- 
tional countries,  I  am  convinced  the  very  op- 
posite is  true. 

Can  the  Administration  seriously  believe 
that  If  there  were  a  comprehensive  treaty 
ban  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatton 
and  Asian  allies  would  decide  to  abandon 
the  nonproliferation  treaty  and  develop 
their  own  nuclear  weaporu  as  a  conse- 
quence? No  one  seriously  versed  in  this  field 
believes  that  they  would  respond  in  that 
way.  The  countries  of  real  current  prolifera- 
tion concern  are  Pakistan  and  India.  Israel, 
South  Africa  and— to  a  recently  lessened 
degree— Argentina  and  Brazil.  These  coun- 
tries have  eschewed  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  (which  they  say  is  discriminator), 
built  sensitive  nuclear  facilities  that  they 
have  refused  to  submit  to  international 
safeguards  and.  in  some  cases,  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  option  to  conduct  "peaceful"  nu- 
clear explosions  that  are  Indistinguishable 
from  weapons  tests. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  which 
would  l>e  nondiscriminatory,  Is  one  of  the 
most  promising  vehicles  for  surmounting 
these  problems.  If  India  and  Pakistan  joined 
a  test  ban,  India  would  gain  an  assurance 
that  Pakistan  would  not  proceed  to  a  test 
that  could  demonstrate  a  nuclear-explosive 
capability  and  give  Its  leaders  confidence 
that  what  they  had  developed  would  work; 
Pakistan  would  gain  an  assurance  that  India 
would  not  resume  iU  nuclear-testing  pro- 
gram, and  both  would  be  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  developing  more  advanced  nu- 
clear explosives,  such  as  thermonuclear, 
boosted  or  miniaturized  weapons,  or  explo- 
sives that  they  could  claim  were  for  "peace- 
ful" purposes, 

It  would  have  even  clearer  advantages  for 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  where  mutual  reassur- 
ance Is  the  key  requirement.  It  could  also 
help  dampen  concern  at>out  Israel  and 
South  Africa,  If  they  joined  It,  and  reduce 
pressure  on  their  antagonists  to  go  nuclear. 

Israel,  South  Africa,  India  and  Brazil  did 
join  the  limited-test-ban  treaty.  In  which 
they  expressed  their  determination  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  test  ban  (so  did  the 
United  States),  and  in  the  last  two  years  the 
heads  of  India  and  Argentina  have  Joined  In 
highly  publicised  declarations  urging 
prompt  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  ban. 

In  addition  to  these  possible  direct  bene- 
fits affecting  holdouU  from  the  nonprolif- 
eration treaty,  a  comprehetuive  ban  would 
be  of  substantial  help  In  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  nonproliferation  treaty.  It  is 
the  measure  most  persistently  demanded  by 
nonnuclear  states  that  are  parties  to  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  as  a  demonstration 
that  the  superpowers  are  fulfilling  their 
part  of  the  bargain  under  that  treaty.  And, 
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to  the  extent  that  a  comprehensive  ban  was 
joined  by  nonproliferation  treaty  holdouts, 
it  would  reduce  the  risk  of  defections  from 
that  treaty  by  parties  that  feel  threatened 
by  the  holdouts. 

For  these  reasons,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  could— as  stated  in  the  reports  of  panels 
from  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
published  in  early  April  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations— make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  containing  proliferation.— 
Charles  N.  Van  Doren,  Washington.  April 
22.  1986. 

(77te  writer  was  assistant  director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  1977-80J 


CAN  WE  TRUST  A  STAR  WARS 
SHIELD? 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  op-ed  article  by 
Dr.  Kurt  Gottfried  regarding  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  In  his  artk:le,  Dr.  Gottfried 
draws  a  parallel  between  SDI  and  the  Soviet 
nuclear  plant  at  Chernobyl,  which  recently  ex- 
perierKed  such  a  catastrophic  failure. 

In  essence,  Dr.  Gottfried  points  out  that  the 
Chernobyl  plant  and  SDI  both  represent  ex- 
tremely complex  technologies  that  cannot  be 
assumed  to  always  perform  according  to 
design.  That  is  especially  true  when  the 
system  cannot  be  tested  under  realistic  condi- 
tions, as  is  the  case  with  SDI.  Indeed,  as  Dr. 
Davkj  Pamass  has  pointed  out,  the  computer 
software  for  the  SDI  can  never  be  tested 
since  we  can  never  know  with  real  assurance 
how  the  Soviets  would  respond  to  SDI  deploy- 
ments. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
Dr.  Gottfried's  comments,  particularly  his  argu- 
ment that  the  SDI  will  not  be  subject  to  suffi- 
cient internal  "checks  and  balances."  Admit- 
tedly, the  SDI  Office  has  proposed  to  estab- 
lish its  own  "think  tank"  to  provide  itself  with 
objective  and  unbiased  analysis.  Yet,  how  un- 
biased will  that  analysis  be  If  the  think  tank  is 
fully  funded  by  the  Pentagon  and  has  no  re- 
sponsibility but  to  the  SDI  Office?  Or  if  its  ana- 
lysts are  chosen  by  the  Director  of  the  SDI 
Office  or  his  assistants,  arKJ  if  those  analysts 
are  required  to  pass  a  litmus  test  of  support 
for  the  SDI  before  receiving  their  jobs? 

This  is  in  fact  the  procedure  envisioned  by 
the  Pentagon  for  this  so-called  think  tank,  and 
I  have  real  questions  about  the  procedure. 
These  and  other  points  will  be  debated  by  the 
House  when  we  consider  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  As  we  begin 
to  give  ttiese  issues  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. Dr.  Gottfried's  article  is  a  good  starting 
point. 

The  artk:le  folkMvs: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14. 1986] 

Trust  a  "Star  Wars'  Shield? 

(By  Kurt  Gottfried) 

Ithaca.  N.Y.— Chernobyl  and  Challenger. 
Two  distinct  tragedies  with  a  common  impli- 
cation: complex  technological  systems,  run 
by  vast  organizations,  are  prone  to  cata- 
strophic failures  that  only  trial  and  error 
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can  reveal.  It  is  folly  to  presume  that  sys- 
tems of  such  intricacy  will  always  perform 
in  accordance  with  design— especially  those 
that  cannot  undergo  real-life  tests. 

A  space-based  defense  against  nuclear  mis- 
siles is  precisely  that  sort  of  system.  Hence. 
it  cannot  provide  reliable  protection  against 
attack. 

No  fundamental  technical  hurdles  block 
the  path  to  safe  nuclear  power  or  manned 
space  flight.  Their  problems  are  institution- 
al. The  thousands  of  people,  scores  of  com- 
panies and  web  of  Government  agencies 
that  plan,  build  and  operate  the  power 
plants  and  manned  spacecraft  are  confront- 
ed by  competing  demands  of  cost,  schedules 
and  safety.  Often  safety  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  must  have  since  it  is  an  ol>- 
stacle  to  objectives  that  were  irresponsibly 
bloated  to  marshall  public  support.  But  nu- 
clear power  plants  operate  for  years  and 
yield  hands-on  experience  with  their  prob- 
lems. The  shuttle  is  flown  again  and  again, 
until  a  fatal  flaw  is  tragically  revealed. 

In  this  country,  furthermore,  the  nuclear 
power  industry  and  space  program  operate 
in  the  open.  The  inevitability  of  blunder 
brings  their  inner  workings  to  light,  despite 
the  tendency  of  all  bureaucracies  to  resist 
and  even  hide  from  their  critics.  In  the 
Kremlin,  astride  the  most  oppressive  and 
Byzantine  of  bureaucracies,  this  syndrome 
finds  its  most  pathological  expression. 

To  err  is  human.  To  cover  up.  is  also.  We 
ignore  all  experience  when  we  suppose  a 
large  enterprise,  even  one  as  outstanding  as 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, will  correct  its  own  mistakes.  This 
was  well  understood  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers who,  in  a  simpler  age.  designed  the 
Constitution  to  aid  our  ability  to  penetrate 
official  shields. 

But  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  will 
face  neither  realistic  testing  nor  traditional 
"checks  and  balances."  The  Administration 
proposes  to  put  a  swarm  of  "battle  stations" 
into  space.  There  they  would  wait  for  years, 
always  at  the  ready  to  counter  a  nuclear 
attack.  An  automated  battle  station,  with  its 
panoply  of  lasers,  mirrors  and  targeting  in- 
struments, is  easily  as  complicated  as  a  nu- 
clear power  plant.  In  terms  of  complexity, 
our  "Star  Wars"  shield  would  be  analogous 
to  a  flotilla  of  orbiting  nuclear  plants  that 
must  cooperate  with  the  precision  of  a  sym- 
phony orchestra.  With  what  confidence 
could  a  network  of  nuclear  power  stations 
be  simultaneously  turned  on  while  itself 
under  nuclear  attack— stations  that  had 
never  operated  singly,  let  alone  together,  in 
such  an  environment?  That  question  gives  a 
rough  measure  of  the  task  faced  by  the  Ini- 
tiative. 

The  Pentagon  would  pursue  this  mission 
in  secrecy,  knowing  that  its  products  cannot 
be  put  to  realistic  test  short  of  nuclear  war. 
No  human  life  would  be  taken  by  meltdowns 
or  defective  O  rings.  The  compulsion  to 
ignore  problems  and  doubts  would  have  a 
free  run.  Whistle-blowers  would  be  intimi- 
dated, blunders  classified.  No  one  would 
have  any  idea  of  how  the  shield  would  actu- 
ally perform  imder  attack. 

In  short,  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  a 
technology  that  is  to  work  in  benign  sur- 
roundings and  one  that  must  operate  under 
nuclear  attack.  No  hostile  power  is  spending 
biUions  on  fiendish  schemes  for  disrupting 
our  nuclear  power  plants,  whose  problems 
are  solely  our  responsibility.  But  billions  of 
rubles  would  be  devoted  to  fooling  and  de- 
stroying our  shield  in  space.  And  what  those 
rubles  can  do  cannot  be  known  until  the 
very  first  time  that  shield  must  protect  us. 
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without  any  last-minute  request  to  Moacow 
for  a  postponement  if  we're  not  quite  ready 
for  World  War  III. 

All  this  is  clear  to  our  military  leaders. 
They  will  refuse  to  rely  on  an  untried  stra- 
tegic defense  as  the  first  line  of  defense. 
They  know  that  a  dream  cannot  dispel  the 
harsh  realities  that  emanate  from  thermo- 
nuclear detonations.  They  will  insist  that 
our  defense  continue  to  rest  on  deterrence 
by  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 

Future  historians  will  struggle  to  explain 
to  their  incredulous  readers  how  it  could  be 
that  a  president  with  a  whim  of  iron  could 
have  launched  this  nation  on  so  extravagant 
a  chase  after  so  wispy  a  mirage. 


THE  TRADE  BILL— AN  EXERCISE 
IN  POUTICAL  GRANDSTANDING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today  included  a  forthright  editorial 
on  the  trade  bill,  painting  it  "an  exercise  in  po- 
litical grandstanding".  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  editorial. 
It  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  trade  pack- 
age. It  also  reminds  us  of  what  happens  when 
a  bad  bill  becomes  law  by  reviewing  the 
1970-71  wage-price  control  law  which  was 
passed  by  Democrats  in  an  effort  to  set  a  po- 
litical trap  for  then  President  Nixon.  When 
Nixon  used  the  powers,  and  the  economy  de- 
generated, the  Democrats  may  have  got  their 
wish,  but  the  vyhole  country  suffered.  The 
same  thing  should  not  be  repeated  by  pas- 
sage of  this  trade  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Trade-Bill  Terpsichore 

That  outrageously  protectionist  trade  bill 
House  Democrats  have  concocted  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Post  as  a  "shin- 
kicker, "  intended  to  make  President  Reagan 
pay  heed  to  companies  and  labor  unions 
protesting  about  competition  from  foreign 
goods. 

Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  (R..  Minn.)  comes  closer 
to  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  House  lead- 
ership "prefers  an  issue  to  a  law." 

In  short,  this  bill,  now  scheduled  for  floor 
debate  in  the  House  next  week,  is  an  exer- 
cise in  political  grandstanding.  With  it. 
House  Democrats  want  to  show  they  are 
willing  to  get  tough  with  foreigners  who  so 
deviously  scheme  to  sell  Americans  Sonys 
and  Audis.  No  president  with  any  regard  for 
the  health  of  the  international  economy 
could  sign  it.  But  a  veto,  the  progenitors  be- 
lieve, will  cost  Republicans  votes  in  Novem- 
ber. 

We  would  urge  them  not  to  be  quite  so 
certain.  Congressmen  spend  their  time  pre- 
occupied with  parochial  concerns,  failing  to 
discern  that  Americans  are  becoming  more 
internationalist  in  their  economic  thinking. 
Americans  need  only  look  around  to  see 
that  they  derive  some  very  large  benefits 
from  internationalized  innovation  and  com- 
petition. Moreover,  the  trade  bill's  authors 
have  so  overplayed  their  hands  that  knowl- 
edgeable people  doubt  their  seriousness.  It's 
not  nice  to  play  games  with  legislation. 

It's  not  nice  partly  l>ecause  it  demeans 
lawmaking,  but  partly  as  well  because  it  car- 


ries certain  dangers.  There  is  always  a  possi- 
bility that  events  will  conspire  to  allow  a 
bad  bill  to  actually  become  law. 

Something  of  that  sort  happened  in  1970- 
71.  A  Democratic  Congress  set  a  political 
trap  for  Richard  Nixon  not  unlike  the  one 
now  being  laid  for  Ronald  Reagan.  Congress 
gave  Mr.  Nixon  something  he  did  not  want, 
the  discretionary  power  to  control  prices 
and  wages,  burying  it  in  a  veto-resistant  de- 
fense production  bill. 

The  Democrats  then  piously  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Nixon  had  all  the  authority  he 
needed  to  "control  Inflation,"  then  6.6%. 
Republicans  were  furious  over  being  set  up 
to  be  blamed  for  inflation.  They  called  It 
"devious  Democratic  demagoguery." 

Almost  a  year  to  the  day  after  Mr.  Nixon 
accepted  those  unwanted  powers,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Bretton  Woods  international 
monetary  system  prompted  him  to  use 
them.  He  applied  "temporary"  controls. 
They  disrupted  U.S.  production,  helping 
precipitate,  among  other  things,  the  first  oil 
"crisis."  Underlying  inflationary  pressures 
rose  and  eventually  exploded,  real  Incomes 
fell  and  the  nation's  economic  policy  debate 
degenerated  Into  confusion  and  acrimony. 

The  trade  bill  is  cut  from  the  same  cloth. 
One  of  its  more  mindless  provisions  would 
require  10%  annual  reductions  in  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deflctU  with  Japan,  Taiwan 
and  West  Germany.  To  accomplish  that 
pointless  feat  would  necessitate  market  In- 
terference of  the  most  ham-handed  type, 
disrupting  capital  flows  as  well  as  trade.  It 
would  also  be  a  gross  violation  of  Interna- 
tional trade  rules  hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  success  In  Tokyo  in  engendering  a 
new  round  of  trade-liberalization  talks. 

Still  another  section  would  attempt  to  leg- 
islate "workers'  rights"  in  countries  ship- 
ping goods  to  the  U.S.  Every  U.S.  trading 
partner  will  see  the  hypocrisy.  The  Intent 
isn't  to  protect  workers  abroad  but  to  keep 
the  goods  they  make  out  of  the  U.S.  market. 
The  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
president  to  retaliate  by  a  certain  date 
against  any  nation  deemed  guilty  of  an 
"unfair"  practice.  This.  too.  is  ham-handed. 
An  arbitrary  deadline  could  simply  cut  off 
talks  on  some  issue  at  a  crucial  point,  quite 
possibly  losing  some  U.S.  exporter  a  sale.  To 
argue  that  Congress  can  legislate  in  advance 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  betrays,  among 
other  unattractive  qualities,  a  streak  of  ar- 
rogance. 

As  we  say,  these  and  other  exercises  In 
economic  demolition  in  the  bill  have  led  us 
and  a  good  many  other  people  to  conclude 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  is  not  seri- 
ous. Maybe  things  look  different  from  inside 
the  Beltway,  but  from  our  perspective  it's 
hard  to  see  how  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
public  policy  can  be  regarded  as  good  poli- 
tics. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  EN- 
DORSES DEFENSE  REORGANI- 
ZATION LEGISLATION 

HON.  JIMCbuRTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  follow- 
ing Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  notes.  Con- 
gress is  finally  beginning  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tton  of  a  streamlined  military  command  struc- 
ture and  procurement  system.  By  a  95  to  0 
vote,  the  other  body  passed  a  defense  reorga- 
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nization  bill  which  effectively  adopU  the 
smooth,  uncomplicated  chain  of  command  in 
operatkjn  during  the  recent  Libya  rakl.  and 
also  reduces  Defense  Department  headquar- 
ters and  defense  agencies  staffs  by  17,000 
personnel. 

UncharacteristkMlly,  the  bill  in  the  other 
body  also  commands  the  Congress  to  begin 
healing  Itself,  by  reducing  burdensome  report- 
ing requirements  and  exercising  restraint  In  its 
demands  for  additional  data  from  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses.  The  House  wilt  soon 
have  its  own  opportunity  to  debate  and  ap- 
prove defense  reform  legislation.  All  in  all,  this 
activity  is  most  welcome,  after  so  many  years 
of  inactk>n  and  uncertainty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial 
that  folkjws: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  19, 
1086] 
Urtamolino  the  Command  Chain 
An  untold  story  about  the  successful  raid 
on  Libya  Is  how  well  the  chain  of  command 
worked  by  contrast,  say,  to  the  management 
of  the  earlier,  trouble-plagued  United  States 
"peacekeeping"  operation  in  Lebanon.  One 
factor  was  the  direct  Involvement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff,  Adm. 
William  J.  Crowe,  a  command  veteran  with 
Joint  operations  experience  In  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  Another  was 
the  simplified  command  line,  which.  In 
effect,  went  from  Adm.  Crowe  to  Oen.  Ber- 
nard W.  Rogers,  Supreme  Allied  Command- 
er/Europe, and  Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II. 
Commander  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  As  a  result, 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  task  forces  worked 
together  superbly. 

That's  the  way  the  military  Is  supposed  to 
operate.  Unfortunately,  that  hasn't  always 
been  true  in  the  past.  Bureaucratic  burdens 
and  interservice  conflicts  and  confusion 
have  too  often  fouled  the  command  chain.  A 
new  defense  reorganization  bill— recently 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  a  98-0  vote— tries  to 
codify  some  of  the  Improvements  evidenced 
in  the  Libya  attack  and  seems  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  succeeding. 

The  legislation's  emphasis  is  on  strength- 
ening the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reducing 
interservice  rivalry  and  cutting  bureaucra- 
cy—both In  the  Pentagon  and  in  congres- 
sional oversight  committees.  The  bill  la  the 
result  of  several  years'  work  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  beginning  with 
John  Tower  and  the  late  Scoop  Jackson  and 
continuing  through  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
Sam  Nunn. 

As  Sen.  Ooldwater  said,  the  bill  recognizes 
that  "our  national  defense  could  be  substan- 
tially strengthened  by  more  effectively  Inte- 
grating the  powerful  capabilities  of  the  four 
military  services."  Added  Sen.  Nunn:  "Mili- 
tary operations  stretching  over  time  from 
the  Spanish -American  War  to  the  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Iran  hostage  rescue 
mission  to  Grenada  have  proven  that  weak 
interservice  cooperation  has  not  been 
unique  to  any  one  presidency  or  administra- 
tion. The  bill  tackles  this  historic  and  diffi- 
cult problem  by  strengthening  those  ele- 
menu  of  the  U.S.  defense  establishment 
that  are  responsible  for  thinking  beyond  In- 
dividual service  InteresU,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  and 
the  unified  war-flghtlng  commands  In  the 
field." 

The  legislation  would  relnvtgorate  the 
JCS  as  a  source  of  professional  military 
advice  to  civilian  decision-makers.  The  JCS 
chairman  would  become  the  principal  mlll- 
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Ury  adviser  to  the  president,  secretary  of 
defense  and  the  National  Security  CouikII. 
He  would  be  required  to  develop  a  Joint  mili- 
tary doctrine  and  to  see  whether  our  equip- 
ment, manpower  and  budgetary  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  those  tasks.  The  presi* 
dent  or  the  secretary  of  defense  could  at 
any  time  include  the  JCS  chairman  in  the 
chain  of  command,  as  was  done  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  in  the  Libya  raid. 

The  measure  also  stresses  the  important 
role  of  Joint  operations  from  the  JCS  on 
down.  For  instance,  a  requirement  for  JCS 
membership  would  be  service  in  one  or  more 
Joint  duty  positions  "for  a  substantial 
period  of  time."  Commanders  In  chief 
(called  "CINCs")  of  unified  and  specified 
commands  would  be  given  more  authority, 
with  the  aim  of  Increasing  operational  flexi- 
bility and  reducing  service  conflicts.  And 
the  JCS  would  review  the  Joint  service  work 
of  all  officers  of  three-  and  four-star  rank. 

Bureaucracy  would  be  reduced,  including 
a  personnel  cut  of  17,700  (or  10.4%)  at  De- 
fense Department  headquarters.  Congres- 
sional mlcromanagement  of  the  Pentagon 
would  also  be  reversed,  with  committee 
chairmen  given  more  control  over  requests 
for  data  and  the  numt>er  of  congresslonally 
required  Defense  reports  sliced  by  266,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  current  400  total. 

The  trust  of  the  Senate's  measure— Just  as 
In  the  recent  Packard  Commlulon  report- 
is  to  move  away  from  the  mlcromanagement 
Installed  by  the  McNamara  whiz  kids.  The 
new  emphasis  Is  on  slimming  the  Pentagon's 
operations  to  get  It  into  better  fighting 
shape.  The  stress  on  Joint  efforts  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  Intersevlce  battling.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  now 
considering  similar  measures,  following  pas- 
sage last  year  of  a  less  sweeping  reform  bill. 

The  Senate's  plan  certainly  has  a  lot  to 
recommend  It,  but  It  Is  still  only  on  paper. 
As  Sen.  Nunn  commented,  today's  mlliUry 
la  "a  group  of  allstars  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  planning  together  and  playing  on 
the  same  team."  What  will  be  needed,  of 
course,  will  be  leadership  within  the  PenU- 
gon  to  implement  reforms  and  make  them 
stick.  Adm.  Crowe  has  already  amply  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  in  the  field.  If  the  re- 
forms make  It  through  Congress,  he  may 
have  a  better  chance  to  show  that  same  ef- 
fectiveness Irulde  the  Pentagon  Itself. 


A  VOTE  IN  FAVOR  OP  REPEAL- 
ING OUTSIDE  INCOME  IN- 
CREAoS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRISEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 432  on  April  23.  House  Resolution  432 
reversed  the  action  taken  in  the  House  the 
preceding  day,  April  22,  which  Increased  the 
limit  on  honoraria  Members  of  the  House  can 
accept  from  30  percent  of  their  salary  to  40 
percent. 

The  House  actton,  called  by  some  a  pay 
hike,  was  highly  inappropriate  from  both  a  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  perspective  and  I 
strongly  support  the  repeal  effort. 

I  especially  object  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  proposed  Income  increase  was  consM- 
ered   by   the   House.   The   resoiutton   was 
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brought  to  the  House  floor  with  no  advance 
notice.  Only  a  harxjful  of  Members  were 
present  on  the  floor  and  the  resolution  passed 
by  voice  vote  without  debate.  As  I  understand 
it,  copies  of  the  resolution  were  not  even 
available. 

Whether  or  not  Memt>ers  of  Congress  need 
or  deserve  a  pay  raise  Is  open  to  debate — and 
any  proposal  altering  Memtiers'  IrKome  ought 
to  be  openly  debated.  This  effort  to  sneak  an 
income  increase  through  the  House  without 
the  krxjwiedge  or  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  is  an  affront  to  ttie  American 
people. 

Even  if  the  proposed  income  increase  were 
openly  t>rought  up  and  debated,  however,  I 
would  remain  opposed.  Congress  has  no  busi- 
ness raising  its  own  earnings  at  a  time  when 
budget  cuts  are  forcing  many  Americans  to 
get  by  with  less. 

Moreover,  this  particular  proposal  was  de- 
fective. While  its  proponents  argued  that  it 
simply  increased  the  limit  on  honoraria  from 
30  to  40  percent,  the  measure  effectively  re- 
moved the  limitatk}ns  on  all  other  outside 
earned  income — such  as  legal  fees,  corporate 
directors  fees,  commisskjns  and  other  income 
for  personal  sendees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  your  decision  to 
permit  prompt  recorisideration  of  the  outskie 
income  increase.  The  subsequent  vote  over- 
whelmingly repealing  the  increase  sends  a 
strong  message  to  tfrose  wfio  would  attempt  a 
similar  slight  of  hand  in  the  future. 

As  one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Ourbin,  so 
aptly  characterized  the  vote:  "This  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  the  wrong  time  to  do  it,  and 
the  wrong  way  to  approach  it." 


DR.  F.  WAYLAND  PARSONS,  COM- 
MUNITY EDUCATOR,  RETIRES 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  52 
years'  involvement  with  Glendale  publk; 
schools— as  a  student,  teacher,  and  adminis- 
trator—Dr.  Wayland  Parsons  will  retire  in  June 
1986. 

He  has  served  the  Glendale  Unified  School 
District  for  the  past  38  years,  since  1960  as 
deputy  superintendent  of  administration.  In 
this  position,  he  has  been  responsible  for 
management  of  all  school  district  budgeting 
and  finance,  plus  all  administrative  support 
services.  His  leadership  has  maintained  Glen- 
dale schools  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
well  managed  public  agencies  in  California. 

SUPEWNTENOENTS'  ADVISER,  HISTORICAL  RESOURCE 

His  txoad  krrawledge  covering  public  educa- 
txsn  and  the  development  of  Glendale  schools 
during  the  past  half-century  have  earned  him 
deep  respect  from  colleagues  statewide.  In 
fact,  Wayland's  memories  of  Glendale  school 
district  facilities  and  fiscal  history  makes  him 
one  of  tfie  community's  key  resources  on 
these  topics. 

Just  as  important.  Dr.  Parsons  has  been  an 
adviser  and  friend  to  four  district  superintend- 
ents, more  than  two  dozen  elected  members 
of  boards  of  educatktn,  and  countless  Glen- 
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dale  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  sup- 
port staff. 

ROOTS  IN  GLENDALE 

Dr.  Parsons  was  bom  in  Glendale  and  at- 
tended Edison  Elementary,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  and  Hoover  High,  plus  Glendale  Commu- 
nity College.  After  serving  as  a  U.S.  Naval  offi- 
cer in  World  War  II  (1942-46),  he  completed 
his  studies  for  a  B.A.  degree  in  education  and 
social  science  from  the  University  of  Red- 
lands.  In  subsequent  years,  he  earned  M.S. 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  educatkin  from  U.S.C. 

CAREER  IN  GLENDALE  SCHOOLS 

His  district  service  t)egan  in  1948  as  a 
teacher  at  R.D.  White  Elementary  School.  In 
1951-52  he  worked  as  an  elementary  school 
counselor.  From  1952-56  he  assumed  district 
administrative  responsibilities  as  assistant  to 
Superintendent  Normal  Hayhurst.  Among 
other  accomplishments,  he  coordinated  two 
successful  bond  elections  for  school  construc- 
tk>n  and  improvements — each  raising  $10  mil- 
lion plus— and  a  general  tax  override  election 
for  increasing  district  operational  funds. 

In  1956  he  was  appointed  vice  principal  of 
Clark  Junior  High,  becoming  Clark's  principal 
in  1957.  In  1960  he  was  named  district  deputy 
superintendent,  a  position  he  has  occupied  for 
the  past  26  years. 

COMMUNITY,  FAMILY  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Through  the  years.  Dr.  Parsons  has  been 
an  active  member  of  such  community  groups 
as  Glendale  Rotary  club,  past  president;  Glen- 
dale Chamber  of  Commerce;  Glendale  Red 
Cross;  Verdugo  Hills  Boy  Scout  Council;  and 
Glendale  First  United  Methodist  Church.  His 
retirement  plans  include  traveling  with  his  wife 
Lucille,  a  former  teacher,  sailing  on  his  27-foot 
boat  and,  just  to  keep  a  hand  in  education, 
teaching  a  course  in  what  else?  School  fi- 
nance for  California  State  University,  North- 
ridge. 

TRIBUTE 

On  June  12,  Dr.  Parsons  will  be  honored  by 
the  Glendale  Unified  School  District  and  his 
many,  many  friends.  In  paying  tribute  to  him,  it 
is  fairiy  easy  to  list  his  credits,  his  achieve- 
ments, his  associations.  It  is  not  easy,  howev- 
er, to  quantify  his  influence,  to  assess  the 
benefits  which  have  come  to  so  many  of  us 
because  of  his  decency  and  common  sense 
and  determined  goodwill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Parsons 
for  a  lifetime  of  professional  and  personal 
giving.  May  retirement  be  as  good  to  him  as 
he  has  been  for  so  many  years  to  us. 


WISCONSIN  AND  THE 
CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  last  week  entitled  "State 
Has  Stake  in  Rail  Equity  Act."  This  informative 
editorial,  outlining  the  Wisconsin  perspective, 
discusses  the  vital  corKems  facing  many 
areas,  especially  mral  areas,  throughout  the 
United  States  regarding  rail  transportation  and 
rates. 
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As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4096,  the  Con- 
sumer Rail  Equity  Act,  this  legislatk>n  has  a 
broad  fiscal  impact  upon  all  rail  shippers,  most 
notably  agricultural  and  energy  shippers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  will  help  keep  rail  rates  to  cap- 
tive shippers  at  reasonable  levels.  H.R.  4096 
would  require  the  railroad  companies  to  prove 
that  their  rates  are  reasonable,  not  the  ship- 
pers, as  current  law  states. 

During  the  96th  session  of  Congress,  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  was  passed  to  spur  the 
economic  well  being  or  railroad  companies 
through  regulatory  freedom.  Congress  also  di- 
rected the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
[ICC]  to  protect  railroad  consumers  and  ship- 
pers who  might  be  subject  to  unusually  high 
rates  to  move  their  products. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  editorial  closely,  and  conskl- 
er  joining  the  more  than  70  cosponsors  in 
support  of  H.R.  4096,  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act 

[From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  May  13, 
1986] 

State  Has  Stake  in  Rail  Equity  Act 

About  two-thirds  of  the  electricity  gener- 
ated in  Wisconsin  comes  from  coal-fired 
utility  plants.  Four-fifths  of  the  coal  used 
by  those  plants  is  hauled  into  the  states  by 
railroads. 

In  1982,  for  example,  about  14  million 
tons  of  coal  were  delivered  to  Wisconsin 
utilities  and  11  million  tons  arrived  by  rail. 
Most  of  that  coal  was  the  low-sulfur  West- 
em  variety,  which  helps  to  reduce  sulfur-di- 
oxide emissions. 

The  state  Public  Service  Commission  says 
state  utilities  spent  more  than  $150  million 
on  Western  coal  in  1982,  with  rail  transpor- 
tation costs  accounting  for  nearly  $90  mil- 
lion of  the  total.  Rail  transit  continues  to 
rise  as  a  percentage  of  Wisconsin's  total  coal 
bill,  thanks  to  five  straight  years  of  double- 
digit  Increases  levied  by  shippers. 

Who  pays  for  the  higher  rail  costs?  Utility 
companies  at  first,  but  those  costs  are  quick- 
ly passed  along  to  consumers. 

That  is  why  Wisconsin  has  a  stake  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  pending  in  Congress 
called  the  "Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act."  In 
effect,  it  would  force  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  assure  reasonable  rail 
rates  where  no  effective  competitive  alter- 
native exists. 

Re-regulation?  Definitely  not.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act, 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  would  simply 
force  the  ICC  to  follow  the  intent  of  what 
has  proved  to  t)e  a  largely  successful  de-reg- 
ulation effort:  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 

The  Staggers  Act  gave  the  nation's  sag- 
ging railroads  the  economic  l>oost  they 
needed  by  deregulating  competitive  rail 
traffic.  It  came  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
given  the  sorry  state  of  the  U.S.  rail  indus- 
try in  the  late  1970s. 

As  part  of  the  Staggers  Act,  however.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  need  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  businesses  that  are  "captive"  to 
a  single  railroad  for  transportation  of  goods. 
It  directed  the  ICC  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  where  the  conditions  are  ripe— an 
intent  the  agency  seems  to  have  forgotten. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  does  not 
re-regulate  anything  de-regulated  by  the 
Staggers  Act.  It  simply  puts  teeth  in  the 
bill's  original  intent  by  providing  a  more  ac- 
curate test  for  determining  the  revenue 
needs  of  a  railroad:  shifting  the  burden  of 
proving  whether  a  rate  Increase  is  reasona- 
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ble  to  the  railroads;  and  codifying  the  ICC'B 
process  for  demonstrating  market  domi- 
nance. 

Public  Service  CommlBsioner  Brmnko 
Terzic,  a  staunch  defender  of  an  unfettered 
economy,  summed  up  his  support  for  the 
Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  when  he  said: 
"Where  there  are  truly  free  markets,  you 
don't  need  regulation.  But  where  there  is  a 
monopoly  or  something  close,  regulation  be- 
comes necessary." 

Congress  should  pass  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act. 


A  TRADE  STRATEGY  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  by  a  distinguished 
American,  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Richard  Ce- 
leste. In  an  essay  in  the  April  26  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Celeste  underscores  the 
overriding  need  for  a  strong  American  trade 
policy. 

The  effect  of  the  cun'ent  ambivalent  trade 
strategy  has  been  dramatic,  it  has  resulted  in 
the  greatest  trade  imbalance  in  U.S.  history. 
Thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost.  Investment 
decisions  have  been  put  off  in  the  face  of  a 
protectionist  international  marketplace  and  the 
future  looks  no  better.  In  noting  these  facts, 
Mr.  Celeste  raises  the  very  issues  that  H.R. 
4800,  the  Trade  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act,  addresses. 

America's  trade  problem  will  not  solve  itself. 
Goverrrar  Celeste's  obsen/ations  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusk>n  that  H.R.  4800  reaches: 
a  strong  U.S.  trade  policy  is  a  necessity.  If  we 
do  not  act,  Americans  will  go  on  suffering.  Mr. 
Celeste  makes  that  admirably  clear.  I  insert 
his  essay  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Apr.  26. 1986] 

Trade,  a  Two- Way  Street 

(By  Richard  F.  Celeste) 

Columbus,  Ohio.— The  United  States  bal- 
ance sheet  with  foreign  trading  partners  is 
shocking.  In  January,  the  excess  of  Imports 
over  exports  reached  a  record  $16.5  billion. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  we  Import 
hit  a  monthly  record  of  $33.5  billion.  This 
hemorrhage  is  continuing  despite  falling  oil 
prices  and  a  23  percent  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  from  a  year  ago. 

The  trade  deficit  means  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  competitive  edge  in  the 
global  marketplace.  It  also  means  that  we 
cannot  regain  that  edge  without  a  coherent 
trade  policy. 

What  is  the  problem?  The  problem  is 
thats  trade  strategy  has  been  an  after- 
thought under  the  Reagan  Administration. 
The  results  have  been  disastrous.  In  1984, 
the  trade  deficit  reached  a  record  $123  bil- 
lion, only  to  be  surpassed  last  year  with  a 
$148  billion  trade  deficit. 

Statistics  such  as  these  tend  to  numb  the 
mind.  But  for  more  than  1.000  unemployed 
pottery  workers  in  Harrison  County.  Ohio, 
they  are  very  real.  These  workers,  and  those 
who've  lost  their  Jobs  at  a  machine  tool 
company  In  Cincinnati  and  a  shoe  manufac- 
turer In  Nelsonville,  are  keenly  aware  that 
unrestrained  Imports,  combined  with  the  ab- 
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sence  of  a  national  strategy  for  exporta,  coit 
them  their  Jol». 

Oovemors  and  state  development  officials 
have  worked  aggressively  on  their  own  to 
promote  Industrial  competitiveness.  But  the 
trade  deficit  continues  to  neutralize  these 
efforts,  devastating  our  industries  and  ex- 
porting thousands  of  Jobs. 

Here  in  Ohio,  for  example,  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  conducted  trade  missions  to 
China,  India,  Africa  and  Europe,  all  with 
tangible  results  for  Ohio-made  exports.  Yet 
Ohio  remains  vulnerable.  Ohio  has  long 
been  one  of  the  top  exporting  states— third 
in  the  nation  last  year  in  the  dollars  value 
of  exports  and  second  In  the  numt>er  of  Jobs 
dependent  on  International  trade.  So  we're 
hit  harder  than  most  states  by  this  growing 
trade  deficit. 

More  than  176.000  Ohioans  filed  claims 
for  assistance  under  the  Trade  Readjust- 
ment Act  from  the  t>eginnlng  of  1979 
through  1965.  More  than  140,000  of  those 
lost  their  Jobs  In  the  auto  Industry  because 
of  unrestrained  foreign  competition. 

Between  1970  and  1984,  Ohio's  steel  Indus- 
try lost  46,100  Jobs,  The  Government's  un- 
willingness to  act  effectively  to  curb  unfair 
steel  imports  is  partly  responsible,  Meam 
while.  Japanese  restrictions  on  our  semi- 
conductor Imports  have  forced  a  Cincinnati 
manufacturer  to  scale  back  a  proposed  $39 
million  expansion.  Japan  blocks  imports  of 
semi-conductors  from  us  while  they  dump 
them  In  our  market. 

We  must  fight  back,  not  with  knee-jerk 
protectionist  reactions  but  with  firm,  fair 
and  consistently  administered  policies  to 
Insure  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Here 
are  six  steps,  recently  approved  by  the 
Democratic  Governors'  Association,  that 
would  help  balance  trade  more  fairly. 

1.  We  should  strengthen  our  Industries 
through  public  investments  such  as  Job 
training,  education,  basic  and  commercial 
research  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams. These  investments  are  the  very  ones 
Washington  is  reducing. 

2.  We  must  do  more  to  promote  our  own 
exports.  This  includes  easing  licensing  re- 
strictions and  helping  farmers  and  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies  improve  their 
export  activities. 

3.  We  must  enforce  existing  laws  against 
unfair  trade  practices  and  push  hard  to 
open  foreign  markets.  The  Administration 
has  been  preaching  free  trade.  But  If  trade 
isn't  fair,  it's  not  truly  free.  Our  Industries 
and  farmers  should  have  the  same  access  to 
foreign  markets  that  Importers  have  to 
ours.  If  the  Administration  doesn't  recog- 
nize this,  then  Congress  should  press  our 
trading  partners  to  reinvest  favorable  trade 
balances  In  our  marketplace. 

4.  We  must  sUbillze  the  dollar.  The  high 
trade  value  of  the  dollar  acts  as  heavy  tax 
on  exports  and  a  costly  sut)sidy  for  Imports. 
While  the  dollar  has  declined  against  some 
currencies  In  recent  months.  It  Is  still  over- 
valued. We  must  therefore  accelerate  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  cooperate  with  our  major  trading  part- 
ners in  International  currency  markets. 

5.  It  is  essential  for  the  Administration  to 
recognize  Its  role  in  resolving  the  Interna- 
tional debt  crisis,  which  has  already  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  a  million  Jobs  and 
it  having  a  terrible  effect  upon  our  long- 
term  economic  interests. 

6.  We  must  address  the  needs  of  workers 
and  industries  hit  hardest  by  the  trade  defi- 
cit. Managers  of  American  companies,  deter- 
mined to  keep  their  world  market  share,  are 
moving   facilities   overseas,   leaving   unem- 
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ployed  workers  here.  We  are  sending  away 
Jobs  that,  in  all  likelihood,  will  never  return. 
Congreu  should  therefore  Increase  its  a*- 
slstance  to  workers,  industries  and  conunu- 
nities  swamped  by  the  flood  of  imports. 

In  Ohio,  we  are  Investing  heavily  to  help 
our  basic  Industry  modernize  and  to  diversi- 
fy our  economy.  But  Ohio  can  invest  I3.7S 
million  In  Armco  Steel's  new  electogalvanis- 
Ing  line— an  example  of  advanced  steelmak- 
Ing  technology  and  a  symbol  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry's efforts  to  renew  itself— and  still  flak 
losing  our  Investment  to  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition  and  destructive  price  wars. 

This  nation  needs  a  strong,  steady  policy— 
a  policy  that  strikes  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween being  simple  protectionists  and  being 
the  patsies  of  world  trade. 


BONEHEADED  PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPXB8ENTATIVEI 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minneapo- 
lis Tribune  printed  an  editorial  today  which 
challenged  Democrats  to  vote  against  their 
trade  bill.  In  one  of  its  critiques  of  the  bill,  It 
labels  the  section  of  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire 10  percent  reduction  per  year  In  trade 
surpluses  we  face  with  certain  countries  "• 
boneheaded  protectionist  proviston". 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues  M 
a  good  review  of  the  follies  of  the  trade  bill: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
May  20, 1986] 

Democrats  Should  Deteat  Their  House 
Trade  Bill 

House  Democrau  are  staging  a  cynical 
charade  this  week.  They  are  bringing  up  for 
debate  and  a  vote  an  angry  trade  bill  that 
has  little  purpose  except  to  sound  tough 
about  foreigners  who  make  things  Ameri- 
cans want  to  buy.  The  bill  would  do  most 
Americans  great  harm.  It  would  torpedo  the 
negotiations  for  more  liberal  world  trade 
that  President  Reagan  urged  at  the  Tokyo 
summit. 

But  the  House  bill  Is  not  intended  to 
become  law.  It  Is  put  up  as  a  target  for  the 
Senate  to  shoot  down  or  for  Reagan  to  veto 
If  the  Senate  falls.  Then  In  next  fall's  elec- 
tion campaigns,  DemocraU  can  claim  that 
they  tried  to  save  U.S.  Jobs  from  foreign 
competition,  but  Republicans  wouldn't  let 
them. 

At  least  we  hope  the  Republicans  won't. 
Legislators  often  pretend  to  favor  a  bill  they 
know  Is  bad,  relying  on  the  bill's  eventual 
defeat  by  other  legislators  or  by  a  veto.  On 
small  matters  that  sort  of  flummery  may  be 
forgivable.  But  large  matters  are  different 
because  mistakes  are  more  dangerous.  Trade 
Is  a  large  matter.  The  House  Democrats'  bill 
Is  truly  dangerous. 

For  Instance,  it  Includes  a  boneheaded 
protectionist  provision  that  would  require 
West  Germany,  Taiwan  and  Japan  to  reduce 
their  trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States 
by  10  percent  a  year  for  the  next  four  years. 
That  sounds  tough,  all  right.  But  so  rapid  a 
turnaround  In  trade  with  those  nations 
would  only  be  poulble  If  they  or  this  coun- 
try kept  their  products  out  of  the  United 
States  by  high  tariffs  or  low  quotas.  Either 
way,  U.S.  consumers  would  face  higher 
prices  and  less  choice  among  those  coun- 
tries' producU.  And  either  way.  West  Oer- 
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many,  Taiwan  and  Japan  might  counter 
VS.  trade  restrictions  with  barriers  of  their 
own  against  U.S.  products.  That  would 
sound  tough,  too.  But  the  outcome  for  all 
sides  would  be  less  trade  and  lower  living 
standards. 

We  doubt  many  Democrats  want  that 
result.  They  probably  prefer  that  the  lower- 
valued  dollar  and  increased  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  industry  be  allowed  to  improve  trade 
balances  without  clumsy  attempts  by  gov- 
ernment to  intervene  in  particular  indus- 
tries. And  as  long-time  internationalists, 
most  E>emocrats  presumably  favor  multilat- 
eral efforts  to  build  trade  in  a  world  market. 
not  unilateral  protectionist  efforts  for 
short-term  gains. 

Democrats  should  not  leave  it  up  to  Re- 
publicans to  defeat  the  self-destructive 
House  trade  bill.  They  should  drop  the  cha- 
rade and  do  the  job  themselves. 


BOTH  U.S.  RADIO  BROADCAST- 
ING FACILITIES  IN  EUROPE 
THREATENED 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  the  whole  world  has  recognized 
one  of  the  most  cruel  features  of  life  under 
Soviet  rule:  The  Soviet  leaders'  flat  refusal  to 
provide  either  their  own  or  any  other  people 
with  meaningful  information  aljout  immediate 
threats  to  their  life  and  health.  The  unprece- 
dented nuclear  catastrophe  at  Chernobyl  is 
now  thought  by  medical  experts  to  affect 
100,000  Russians  whose  health  will  have  to 
be  monitored  for  years.  Yet  for  days  the 
Soviet  Government  remained  silent  about  the 
ongoing  events,  using  such  preposterous  ex- 
cuses as  the  claim  that  foreign  governments 
are  shut  down  on  weekends. 

The  need  for  public  information  is  manifest. 
In  the  free  world  and  especially  In  Soviet- 
dominated  areas.  Almost  the  only  news  about 
Chernobyl  received  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
was  broadcast  by  Radio  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  These  statk>ns  have  been  providing 
an  essential  service  to  the  Russian  and  other 
East  and  Central  European  peoples  for  dec- 
ades. They  are  one  of  the  most  significant 
demonstrations  of  our  friendship  as  well  as  a 
powerful  force  for  peace,  because  under- 
standing and  knowledge  have  always  been 
the  way  to  peace. 

But  now  because  of  budgetary  constraints 
and  exchange  rate  instability,  the  radio  sta- 
tions are  jeopardized  and  may  have  to  cease 
broadcasts  after  July  4.  It  would  be  ironic  and 
tragic  for  this  to  happen  r^ow,  when  the  radios 
have  just  shown  how  essential  they  are  to  the 
information-starved  peoples  behind  Soviet 
lines. 

The  following  article  by  Malcolm  Forties  Jr. 
convincingly  argues  the  case  for  emergency 
supplemental  funding  now  t)etng  considered 
by  Congress.  I  tielieve  the  mutual  hopes  for 
peace  and  friendship  between  Americans  and 
Russians  would  be  fostered  by  continuing 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  broad- 
casting. 
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A  Threat  to  Both  U.S.  Radios  in  Europe 
(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.) 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
in  jeopardy. 

The  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  these  stations  to  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  press  accounts  have  confirmed, 
the  stations  have  lieen  a  source  of  breaking 
news  for  audiences  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
have  also  provided  listeners  with  the  practi- 
cal advice  on  survival  that  one  might  expect 
of  a  radio  station  in  this  country  at  times  of 
national  or  local  emergency. 

Despite  severe  jamming,  except  in  Hunga- 
ry and  Rumania,  more  than  50  million 
adults  t>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  listen  to  the 
stations  at  least  once  a  week.  One  clear 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  stations  try  to 
concentrate  on  local  events  and  trends. 
They  are,  in  that  sense,  a  surrogate  domes- 
tic radio  service  for  each  of  these  countries. 

Yet  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lil>erty 
may  have  to  stop  broadcasting  by  July  4. 

The  immediate  problem  is  this:  since  the 
bulk  of  their  operations  are  in  Munich,  two- 
thirds  of  the  radio's  costs  must  be  paid  in 
West  German  marks,  not  dollars.  That's  no 
problem  as  long  as  the  value  of  the  dollar 
does  not  change.  But  it  has— with  a  ven- 
geance. 

The  Administration  assumed,  for  buying 
purposes,  a  dollar-mark  exchange  rate  of 
3.08  marks  to  the  dollar  when  the  1986 
fiscal  year  l>egan  last  fall.  Since  then,  of 
course,  the  dollar  has  plunged,  and  now 
buys  only  2.17  marks.  With  an  operating 
budget  of  around  $100  million  (which  comes 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress), this  means  that  the  stations  face  a 
shortfall  of  more  than  $22  million.  This  rep- 
resents a  cut  nearly  five  times  larger  than 
the  Granun-Rudman-Hollings  reduction 
that  the  operation  descril>ed  earlier  this 
year.  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  stations  will 
nm  out  of  cash. 

An  emergency  supplemental  measure  is 
before  Congress  that  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  an  appropriation  that  would 
make  up  the  devastating  foreign  exchange 
shortfall.  Support  for  the  full  $22  million  is 
imperative  if  the  radios  are  to  continue  op- 
erating. Congress  has  always  given  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  past.  The  question 
is  whether  it  will  do  so  in  an  era  of  tight 
budgets. 

Unfortunately,  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  part  of  a  larger  bill  that 
contains  numerous  items  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration opposes.  The  White  House  has 
indicated  it  may  veto  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  The  Munich  operation  would  then 
Ijecome  a  victim  of  a  dispute  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  not  of  its 
own  making.  Delay  in  funding  might  prove 
as  deadly  as  denial. 

We  have  little  room  for  maneuver.  During 
the  1970's.  shrinking  budgets  forced  the 
radios  to  cut  persoiuiel  from  2,700  to  1,700. 

The  falling  dollar  is  the  immediate  peril. 
But  there  is  a  longer-term  danger:  many  of 
our  transmitting  facilities  are  outmoded. 
For  every  dollar  we  spend  on  broadcasting, 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  the  equivalent  of 
$3  to  block  the  signal.  That's  why  our  out- 
dated transmitters  must  be  rehabilitated. 
There's  no  point  in  broadcasting  if  the  mes- 
sage can't  get  through. 

Though  the  costs  are  small  potatoes  by 
Washington  standards,  the  radios  play  a 
vital  role  for  the  United  States  and  the 
West.  Change  in  the  totalitarian  societies  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  won't  come  alx>ut  on  the 
battlefield  in  this  nuclear  age.  It  will  come 
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about  through  internal  pressures  such  as 
those  that  brought  Solidarity  into  existence 
in  Poland.  Jerzy  Urban,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment spokesman,  is  on  record  as  saying,  "If 
you  would  close  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  un- 
derground [Solidarity]  would  cease  to 
exist." 

In  the  short  term,  the  existence  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lil>erty  is  jeopard- 
ized by  the  falling  dollar.  In  the  long  term, 
the  lack  of  money  to  rehabilitate  our  trans- 
mitting facilities  poses  an  equal  threat.  Con- 
gress should  pay  close  attention. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  DECIDE  IN 
THE  DARK  ABOUT  COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS  AND  PROGRAMS? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  PORTER 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
public  responsibilities  we  acknowledge  in 
America  today  Is  the  provision  of  very  basic 
help  for  those  who  truly  cannot  help  them- 
selves. As  a  society  we  believe  that  no  one 
should  t>e  allowed  to  stan/e  or  to  suffer  need- 
lessly when  they  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
self  help.  Fortunately,  our  society  is  one  with 
means,  both  private  and  public,  to  respond  to 
many  of  its  compassionate  concerns. 

One  issue  which  is,  therefore,  permanently 
on  the  agenda  of  the  legislative  branch  in 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  is  the  struc- 
ture and  type  of  assistance  and  compensation 
systems  that  should  be  funded  with  taxpayer 
money.  I  have  been  looking  particularly  into 
the  issue  of  the  public  compensation  systems 
that  provide  help  when  people  are  injured, 
often  through  no  fault  of  thier  own.  The  per- 
ceived gaps  in  public  and  private  compensa- 
tion systems  are  one  factor  pushing  the  courts 
to  expand  the  concept  of  fault  in  liability 
cases,  as  a  means  of  providing  more  ade- 
quate compensation  to  injured  •people.  The 
gaps  and  overlaps  in  compensation  for  injuries 
also  raise  fundamental  public  policy  issues  of 
equity  and  overall  fiscal  and  budgetary  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  found,  surprisingly,  that  we  lack  the 
most  basic  data  on  the  incidence  of  personal 
injuries  and  accidential  Illnesses  in  the  Ameri- 
can population.  No  comprehensive  national 
survey  of  the  way  that  people  get  compensa- 
tion or  support  themselves  in  the  aftermath  of 
an  unexpected  accident  has  ever  been  done. 
In  Britain  a  major  national  study  of  this  type 
has  just  been  completed  at  Oxford  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search (Council  and  produced  some  fascinat- 
ing results. 

It  is  imperative  that  American  legislators 
and  executive  branch  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations which  are  major  actors  in  the 
compensation  systems  quickly  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
country.  Perceptions  of  the  present  situation, 
which  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  un- 
examined reality,  are  creating  a  legislative  en- 
vironment for  fundamental  shifts  in  Federal 
State  relatkins,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  tort 
and  Insurance  law.  These  changes  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  counterproductive.  We  remain 
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in  the  dark,  however,  in  projecting  the  conse- 
quences because  we  do  not  even  understand 
the  present  situation. 

I  have  partk:ipated  in  many  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  liability;  the  need  for  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  objective  facts  of  the  situa- 
tk>n  is  raised  by  every  party  in  ttiese  discus- 
sions. State  offk:ials  lack  data  to  help  gukle 
their  decisions  on  publk:  assistance  priorities 
and  tort  and  insurance  regulation.  Members  of 
Congress  face  decisions  on  more  than  100 
new  legislative  initiatives  in  a  virtual  informa- 
tk>n  vacuum.  Judges,  juries,  lawyers,  business- 
es, municipal  officials,  professionals,  and  the 
public  lack  confidence  in  their  judgment  of 
what  is  reasonable  behavior  and  reasonable 
compensation. 

As  we  face  tt>e  broader  issues  of  what  Gov- 
ernment priorities  should  be  in  an  era  of  budg- 
etary austerity  and  how  we  can  get  both  effi- 
ciency and  fairness  in  the  interplay  of  public 
and  private  compensation  systems,  including 
the  tort  system,  we  simply  must  have  better 
data.  We  must  have  it  for  Intelligent  debate  on 
the  appropriate  targetting  and  affordable 
levels  of  public  compensation  programs  like 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance,  wori^ers' 
compensation,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid.  We 
must  have  it,  along  with  parallel  research  by 
legal  scholars  into  changing  tort  doctrines,  to 
understand  how  to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween risk  taking  and  risk  avoidance  so  that  li- 
ability problems  do  not  continue  to  slash  busi- 
ness innovation  and  productivity,  employment, 
high-risk  medical  care,  and  municipal  services. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  virith  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  encourage 
them  to  make  this  study  a  priority  for  their  re- 
search in  the  coming  year.  This  research 
project  may  well  merit  private  support  as  well, 
since  it  will  enable  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments  to  make  informed  policy  choices 
for  the  future  on  compensation  matters  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  private  sector. 
Universities  and  other  research  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  the  many 
questions  of  interactions  among  the  compen- 
satk>n  systems  which  data  from  such  a  study 
could  Illuminate. 

If  a  natkinal  date  base  can  be  collected,  of 
sufficient  comprehensiveness  and  detail  to 
show  how  current  sources  of  compensation 
and  support  interact  at  both  national  and 
State  levels,  it  could  be  a  catalyst  for  future 
movement  beyond  the  cunent  sterile  debates 
and  partial  solutions  to  a  more  fundamental 
rethinking  of  national  priorities  in  the  compen- 
sation field. 
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The  message  it  has  sent  to  those  who  are 
currently  attempting  to  find  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  In  South  Afrtoa  Is:  talk  all  you 
want,  we  have  the  military  force  and  we  will 
use  it  at  will. 

South  Africa  has  demonstrated  once  again 
Its  contempt  for  law,  for  morality  and  for  its 
greatest  fan— the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  bought  the 
Botha  regime  time  because  it  has  argued  that 
given  enough  time,  Mr.  Botha  will  bring  about 
the  reforms  in  apartheid  he  so  passionately 

The  administration  served  as  midwife  to  the 
Lusaka  Agreement  and  the  Nkomati  Accord, 
both  of  whk:h  have  failed  to  produce  peace  in 
their  time.  The  South  Africans  have  not  ended 
their  support  for  the  rebels  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Mozambk^ue,  as 
they  promised  to  do  in  the  Nkomati  Accord. 
The  attack  on  Zambia  finally  puts  an  end  to 
any  hope  that  the  Lusaka  Agreement  will  be 
carried  out. 

Why  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  adminis- 
tration continue  to  march  with  Pretoria?  We 
have  had  the  by  now  customary  statement  of 
outrage  by  a  Presidential  spokesperson.  But 
that  Is  all.  It  Is  still  business  as  usual.  Perhaps 
our  Ambassador  will  be  recalled  briefly.  But 
just  as  surely  he  will  return  and  his  return  will 
assure  Mr.  Botha  that  he  is  free  to  continue 
the  murderous  and  racist  policy  of  aparthekj 

Isn't  it  time  to  do  something  more— to  rip 
the  cloak  of  sanctimony  from  Mr.  Botha's 
claim  that  he  is  merely  presen/ing  Western 
values?  Isn't  it  time  to  do  something?  The 
South  African  Government  knows  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  act,  not  just  to  speak.  It  is  time 
for  sanctions. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  ACTIONS  SPEAK 
LOUDER  THAN  WORDS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  That  seems 
to  be  the  motto  of  South  Africa.  The  South  Af- 
rican Government  has  violated  the  sovereignty 
of  three  of  its  neighbors,  Botswana,  Zambia, 
and  Zimbabwe.  It  has  calkxjsly  nwrdered 
three  people,  and  wounded  countless  others. 
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manufactures  insulated  glass,  due  to  cuttonv 
ar  concern  over  energy  conservation.  He  also 
started  to  supply  steel  doors.  Mr.  Mesko  Is 
still  planning  to  expand  his  shop  and  begin 
fabricatton  of  store  front  operatk>ns.  The  flmi 
now,  40  years  later,  has  104  employees  with 
sales  of  over  S4.5  mllton.  Mesko  Glass  Co. 
started  as  a  family  business  and  continues  to 
remain  one,  with  9  of  his  10  children  currently 
working  in  different  areas  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Mesko  is  also  active  In  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great  honor  to  join  with 
the  resklents  of  the  10th  Congressk>nal  Dis- 
trict in  congratulating  Joseph  Mesko  on  his 
being  chosen  one  of  the  Small  Business  Per- 
sons of  the  Year.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  join  with  me  In  wishing  him  every  sue- 
cess  in  the  future. 


JOSEPH  R.  MESKO:  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENRSYLVAIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  small  business 
owner  from  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  Joseph  R.  Mesko.  Mr.  Mesko, 
president  of  the  Mesko  Glass  &  Mirror  Co., 
Inc.  in  Scranton,  PA,  is  one  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Persons  of  the  Year.  This  award  is  given 
annually  to  small  business  owners  whose 
achievements  best  exemplify  America's  entre- 
preneurial spirit. 

Joseph  Mesko  started  the  glass  business 
with  his  brother  in  1941.  When  his  brother 
passed  away  in  1946,  Mr.  Mesko  quit  college 
and  bought  the  business  from  his  sister-in-law, 
using  all  his  savings  to  do  so.  In  1  year,  the 
company  had  10  employees  and  $30,000  in 
sales.  The  business  kept  increasing  In  the 
Scranton  area  and  Mesko  saw  the  need  and 
opportunity  to  expand  his  business  to  nearby 
communities.  Mr.  Mesko  entered  into  sonw 
new  areas  of  the  glass  business  with  green- 
houses and  commercial  store  fronts,  providing 
an  architect  to  work  with  clients  on  these 
projects.  In  1972,  he  started  Thermolite  which 


FARM  GROUPS  OPPOSE  TRADE 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVU 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  printed  below 
are  letters  from  the  Farm  Bureau  and  from  the 
Nattonal  Grange  which  represent  many  farm 
groups  In  opposition  to  the  trade  bill.  Since 
agriculture  would  be  the  prime  target  for  retal- 
iation by  our  trading  partners  should  this  bill 
become  law,  It's  easy  to  see  why  these 
groups  oppose  the  bill. 

This  important  Industry  can't  stand  much 
more  hard  luck,  particulariy  one  precipitated 
by  our  own  Government.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  heed  their  advice. 

The  two  letters  follow: 

National  Oranox. 
Wathington,  DC,  May  19, 1986. 

Hon.  Bill  Prxnzkl:  Many  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  deal  with  our  international 
trade  deficit  problems.  Including  major  ele- 
ments of  the  House  "Omnlbua  Trade "  bill 
(H.R.  4800— The  Trade  and  International 
Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986),  pose 
serious  dangers  for  our  U.S.  agricultural 
export  markets.  We  urge  you  to  weigh  these 
Issues  carefuly  before  supporting  any  meas- 
ure such  as  H.R.  4800  which  Includes  undue 
restriction  of  Presidential  authority  to  con- 
sider all  national  Interests  and  which  has 
other  proposals  that  would  not  conform  to 
our  obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Such  proposals  to  deal  with  our  very  seri- 
ous international  trade  problems  would 
bring  retaliatory  action  against  our  agricul- 
tural and  other  exports,  would  in  other 
ways  reduce  the  ability  of  our  trading  part- 
ners to  purchase  U.S.  products,  and  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  our  chances  for  success 
In  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations aimed  at  dealing  with  these  problems 
more  appropriately  through  an  Improved 
system  of  International  trading  rules. 

While  we  agree  that  more  aggressive 
action  is  still  needed  In  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  trading  community  to  deal  with  unfair 
competition,  the  propMSls  of  H.R.  4800  in- 
tended to  strengthen  Sections  301  and  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  have  not  been 
properly  designed  and  would  bring  more 
damage  than  benefits  to  our  national  trade 
Interests. 
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We  would  l>e  pleased  to  join  with  Congres- 
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Farm  Bureau  supports  the  proposal  in  the    proposition   for  U.S.  agriculture  and  the 
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safety   of   U.S.   embassies   and   diplomats    on  Sunday,  May  25,  this  body  can  take  prkle    poverty  and  scarcity,  and  the  world  h«s  been 
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We  would  be  pleased  to  Join  with  Congres- 
sional and  other  trade  leaders  in  encourag- 
ing the  Administration  to  step  up  still  fur- 
ther it5  Section  301  and  other  initiatives  of 
recent  months,  and  to  hold  firm  in  its  ex- 
pressed intent  to  gain  major  improvements 
and  reforms  in  the  GATT  through  a  com- 
prehensive new  round  of  negotiations  which 
puts  export  subsidies  and  other  critical  agri- 
cultural concerns  on  the  highest  level  of  pri- 
ority. 

We  believe  that  these  issues  of  such  great 
national  importance  deserve  further  consid- 
eration, in  order  to  eliminate  the  dangers 
that  we  see  in  some  of  the  proposals  of  H.R. 
4800. 

American  Soybean  Association. 
Farm  &  Industrial  Equipment  Insti- 
tute. 
Grain    Sorghum    Producers'    Associa- 
tion. 
Millers'  National  Federation. 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 
National  Grange. 

National  Soybean  Processors'  Associa- 
tion. 
National  Turkey  Federation. 
The  Rice  Millers'  Assocation. 
United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1986. 
Hon.  William  Frenzel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Representative  Frenzel:  Last  week 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  approved 
an  omnibus  trade  bill  that,  it  adopted  in  its 
present  form,  would  represent  a  major  set- 
back for  U.S.  agricultural  export  interests. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
represents  three-fourths  of  all  farmers  pro- 
ducing virtually  every  agricultural  product 
in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  exports  to  American  agricul- 
ture, our  members  have  adopted  a  clear 
policy  opposing  protectionist  legislation 
that  would  result  in  foreign  retaliation 
against  our  trade.  There  are  several  such 
measures  in  the  current  bill. 

The  following  represents  our  views  on 
some  of  the  proposals  that  have  surfaced  on 
key  elements  of  the  trade  bill: 

section  201.  IMPORT  REUEF  FROM  FAIR  TRADE 

Many  proposals  for  improvements  to  Sec- 
tion 201  stem  from  unhappiness  with  the 
President's  refusal  to  accept  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission's  (ITCl  recom- 
mendation for  import  relief  on  shoes  last 
year.  As  a  consequence,  one  proposal  would 
remove  the  I*resident's  override  authority  in 
Section  201  cases  on  the  basis  of  overall  na- 
tional interest.  Farm  Bureau  cannot  support 
this  change.  Eliminating  the  President's 
ability  to  decide  whether  import  restrictions 
on  fair  trade  is  in  the  overall  national  inter- 
est would  no  doubt  harm  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  much  more  than  help  it. 

Another  proposal  would  allow  trade  relief 
if  imports  aire  determined  to  be  simply  "the 
cause"  of  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
rather  than  a  "substantial  cause "  of  injury. 
Farm  Bureau  cannot  support  this  change 
because  it  would  open  the  gate  to  a  flood  of 
requests  for  import  protection,  which  would 
result  in  retaliation  against  U.S.  agriculture. 
It  would  also  result  in  other  countries 
adopting  similar  requirements  on  our  trade. 

Fast-track  emergency  procedures  for  per- 
ishable agricultural  products  have  been  pro- 
posed. Farm  Bureau  strongly  supports  fast- 
track  provisions  consistent  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
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Farm  Bureau  supports  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  to  require  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  (USTR)  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  on  the  pos- 
sible impact  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  re- 
sulting from  import  restrictions  under  Sec- 
tion 201. 

SECTION  301  RELIEF  FROM  FOREIGN  UNFAIR 
TRADE  PRACTICES 

The  most  significant  proposal  for  improv- 
ing Section  301  would  establish  mandatory 
deadlines  for  investigations  and  retaliatory 
actions.  Farm  Bureau  supports  this  concept, 
consistent  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions, as  the  most  effective  means  of  making 
the  301  process  work  to  the  advantage  of 
U.S.  producers.  These  improvements  should 
be  made  in  conjunction  with  major  changes 
in  the  GATT  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism. 

Any  measure,  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  bill,  providing  for  mandatory  action 
against  foreign  countries  having  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  United  States  would  be 
strongly  opposed  by  Farm  Bureau. 

Farm  Bureau  also  opposes  provisions  that 
would  bring  labor  issues  into  international 
trade  considerations.  Such  provisions  would 
be  unworkable  and  would  result  in  a  large- 
scale  increase  in  trade  disputes  and  retalia- 
tory actions  at  a  time  when  the  world 
should  be  seeking  a  reduction  in  such  prob- 
lems. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES 

Among  the  suggestions  for  improving  the 
countervailing  duty  law  is  one  prohibiting 
foreign  export  taxes  from  providing  the 
basis  for  suspension  agreements  (i.e.  foreign 
export  taxes  on  subsidized  or  dumped  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  used  to  avoid  U.S.  counter- 
vailing or  antidumping  duties).  This  is  clear- 
ly consistent  with  our  policy. 

Another  proposal  involves  the  problem  of 
"producer  standing"  in  trade  relief  cases 
where  producers  of  raw  farm  products  have 
been  ineligible  to  participate  in  some  trade 
complaints  on  processed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  language  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  is  supported  by  Farm  Bureau,  would 
represent  a  major  improvement  in  current 
ITC  procedures. 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

The  trade  bill  proposes  to  grant  authority 
to  the  Administration  to  enter  into  trade  ne- 
gotiations and  calls  for  changes  in  GATT 
rules.  Farm  Bureau  can  support  this  as  long 
as  agriculture  is  a  top  priority,  especially 
with  respect  to  improvements  in  interna- 
tional rules  on  subsidies  and  the  dispute  set- 
tlement mechanism. 

Farm  Bureau  supports  legislation  that 
would  close  the  present  loophole  resulting 
from  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  that  allows  the  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  non-Caribbean  ethanol  products  by 
essentially  transhipping  them  through  Car- 
ibbean countries  with  minimal  processing. 

Lastly,  Farm  Bureau  will  support  incorpo- 
ration of  legislation  in  the  trade  bill  requir- 
ing the  labeling  of  imported  products  ac- 
cording to  country  of  origin,  legislation  such 
as  that  introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Bobbi  Fiedler  (RCA)  (H.R.  4337). 

Farm  Bureau's  trade  interests  extend  well 
beyond  the  issues  raised  in  this  letter.  Our 
major  concern  is  that  U.S.  and  world  econo- 
mies continue  to  grow.  Increased  overall 
trade  is  vital  to  economic  growth  and,  in 
turn,  to  U.S.  farm  income.  Any  future  trade 
legislation  must  be  weighed,  in  the  final 
analysis,  against  its  overall  contribution  to 
increased  trade  and  growth.  Fighting  over  a 
fixed  or  shrinking  economic  pie  is  a  losing 
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proposition   for  U.S.   agriculture  and  the 
nation. 

Farm  Bureau  is  not  opposed  to  positive 
trade  legislation.  There  are  areas  where  we 
believe  U.S.  trade  statutes  could  be  im- 
proved and  some  of  our  specific  suggestions 
are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  current  bill.  On 
balance,  however,  the  negative  elements  of 
this  bill  make  it  unsupportable  by  U.S.  agri- 
culture. 

We  urge  you  to  remove  protectionist  ele- 
ments of  the  legislation  and  keep  it  from 
being  what  certainly  now  is  an  agricultural 
trade. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  R.  Kleckmer, 
•  President 


KEEP  EMBASSY  FLOOR  PLANS 
OUT  OP  THE  HANDS  OF  TER- 
RORISTS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  close  a  loophole  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  that  could  allow 
international  terrorists  to  obtain  detailed  floor 
plans  for  U.S.  embassies  and  other  diplomatic 
facilities.  Specifically,  the  legislation  allows  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  withhold  design  and  con- 
struction plans  for  a  diplomatic  facility  if  dis- 
closure threatens  the  security  of  that  facility  or 
endangers  the  lives  of  those  who  work  there. 

I  support  the  Freedom  of  lnf<xmation  Act, 
and  believe  that  it  both  symbolizes  our  open 
society  and  strengthens  our  democratic  politi- 
cal system.  But  the  authors  of  the  act  never 
intended  it  to  be  a  tool  for  terrorists,  which,  as 
the  result  of  legal  precedent,  is  exactly  what  it 
has  the  potential  of  being. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  current- 
ly written  and  administered,  permits  the  with- 
holding of  sensitive  classified  information.  The 
presumption  is,  however,  that  all  requests  for 
unclassified  materials  will  be  honored.  The 
State  Department  (x>ntrols  access  to  blue- 
prints and  other  sensitive  plans  during  con- 
struction, tHJt  many  of  these  plans  are  con- 
trolled as  proprietary  information,  not  as  clas- 
sified information,  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
embassy  construction  process.  The  costs  of 
building  an  entire  embassy  as  a  fully  classified 
project  would  be  prohibitive.  It  would  balloon 
the  cost  of  building  embassies  and  actually  re- 
ducing our  ability  to  ret>uild  or  refurt)<sh  many 
of  our  insecure  embassies  overseas. 

To  build  an  entire  emt}assy  as  a  classified 
project,  every  worker  on  an  embassy  site, 
from  a  bricklayer  to  those  who  deliver  cement, 
would  have  to  be  Americans  with  a  full  securi- 
ty clearance.  This  would  go  far  beyond  even 
the  provision  in  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act 
that  passed  the  House  last  month  requiring  all 
contractors  and  at  least  80  percent  of  all  su- 
pervisory personnel  to  be  Americans. 

Although  no  one  has  yet  sought  the  plans 
for  U.S.  embassies  through  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  if  requests  are  made  they 
could  not  be  denied.  The  time  for  us  to  cor- 
rect this  l<x)phole  in  the  legislation  is  now, 
before  such  requests  might  compromise  the 


safety   of   U.S.    embassies   and    diplomats 
around  the  world. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  adjustntent  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  Keeping  blueprints  for  U.S.  em- 
bassies out  of  the  hands  of  terrorists  is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  protect  those  who  risk 
their  lives  serving  U.S.  interests  overseas. 


IS  THE  ABM  TREATY  A 
HOSTAGE? 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  deep  concern  that  the  administration  may 
be  engaged  in  an  act  of  political  ten-orism. 

Yesterday,  the  fiscal  year  1987  arms  control 
impact  statements  were  released.  These 
annual  dcjcuments  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  administration  policies  on 
strategic  pr(}grams  and  their  implications  for 
arms  control. 

This  year,  the  statement  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  includes  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

In  October  1985,  the  President  determined 
that  as  long  as  the  program  receives  the 
support  needed  to  implement  its  plan  it  is 
not  necessary  to  restructure  the  SDI  pro- 
gram toward  the  boundaries  of  treaty  inter- 
pretation which  the  United  States  could  ob- 
serve. 

Does  this  mean  that  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  being  held  hostage  to  Congres- 
sional support  for  funding  the  full  SDI  budget 
request?  Was  this  the  real  purpose  for  the  re- 
vised Treaty  interpretation  which  suddenly  ap- 
peared last  year? 

I  hope  this  is  not  the  c»se.  Adherence  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  ABM  treaty  is  a  question 
of  utmost  importance  with  immense  national 
security  implications.  Any  decision  on  the 
treaty  must  be  made  on  its  own  merits,  not  as 
an  exercise  in  political  arm  twisting.  Until  we 
know  whether  SDI  can  in  fact  support  the  in- 
troduction of  defenses  it  makes  no  sense  to 
eliminate  the  only  constraint  on  an  offensive/ 
defensive  arms  race. 

In  light  of  this  new  statement,  I  believe  it  is 
even  more  important  for  the  Congress  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  current  policy,  to  keep 
meaningful  constraints  on  the  Soviets  as  well 
as  ourselves.  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
cun-ent  Resolution  336  to  express  this  (Con- 
gressional support  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  as  cosponsors. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  SALUTES 
WORK  OF  HOUSE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER  AND 
CHAIRMAN  MICKEY  LELAND 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation 
prepares  to  show  its  concern  for  the  hungry 
and  homeless  through  Hands  Across  America 
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on  Sunday,  May  25,  this  body  can  take  pride 
in  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  for 
having  provided  a  singulariy  effective  focus  (Xi 
hunger  for  the  past  2  years.  It  is  the  only  insti- 
tutton  in  the  U.S.  Government  addressing  the 
specific  issue  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  at 
home  and  around  the  worid. 

During  a  period  of  increasing  concern  about 
the  human  suffering  caused  by  famine  and 
poverty,  the  committee  has  been  a  unique  re- 
source for  Members  of  Congress  and  interest- 
ed citizens. 

The  committee  is  responsible  for  helping 
save  numerous  lives  through  bipartisan  efforts 
that  assured  adequate  relief  funding  to  famine 
victims  in  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and  20  African  na- 
tions. Beyond  that,  millions  of  children  in  poor 
nations  will  survive  because  the  committee 
demonstrated  the  value  of  increased  support 
for  vitamin  A  supplementation,  lmmunizatk)n, 
oral  rehydration,  and  other  primary  health  care 
intervention  in  the  cycle  of  malnutrition  and 
disease  that  wipes  out  the  lives  of  more  than 
30,000  children  every  day. 

A  belief  that  the  great  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  should  be  more  effectively  used 
to  eliminate  hunger  has  been  an  operating 
principle  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  Last  year,  through  the  farm  bill,  the 
committee  took  the  lead  in  expanding  the 
kinds  of  quantities  of  commodities— in  the 
section  416  surplus  removal  program— avail- 
able to  less  developed  countries  and  strength- 
ened the  developmental  impact  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program. 

The  committee  has  pursued  new  develop- 
nrantal  approaches  to  assisting  small  farmers 
in  Africa  and  throughout  the  world.  Through 
hearings,  reports,  and  a  major  study  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the  com- 
mittee is  also  demonstrating  the  enormous 
potential  of  credit  availability  expansion  for  the 
poor  and  hungry. 

The  hungry  people  in  the  United  States 
have  t>een  an  equal  concern  of  the  commit- 
tee—particulariy  children,  the  homeless,  the 
elderly,  and  other  susceptible  to  the  damaging 
effects  of  malnutrition.  No  nation  in  which  8 
million  people  are  unemployed  and  33  million 
people  live  below  the  poverty  level  can  cease 
to  examine  the  dangers  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

We  have  a  far  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  results  of  hunger  In  the  world  and 
in  our  own  country  because  the  committee 
continues  to  study  and  analyze  the  nature  of 
this  as  yet  undefeated  enemy  of  humanity. 
The  committee  reflects  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  to  a  sus- 
tained fight  and,  as  such,  the  committee 
should  be  maintained  until  success  is 
achieved— and  hunger  is  eradicated. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  I  offer  a  salute 
today  to  the  House  Committee  on  Hunger  and 
its  distinguished  and  hard-working  chairman, 
Mickey  Lelano. 

To  Mr.  LELAND,  the  task  of  heading  this 
committee  is  not  just  another  routine  legisla- 
tive responsibility  but  further  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  own  deeply  held  personal  com- 
mitment to  assist  those  in  our  worid  who 
suffer  and  die  simply  for  lack  of  food. 

Through  Chairman  Leland's  strong,  com- 
passionate leadership,  the  Congress  has 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
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poverty  and  scarcity,  and  the  world  hM  bMn 
given  an  opportunity  to  view  the  United  States 
of  America  in  its  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
hungry,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OFMAKYLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVU 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  years 
Members  of  this  Chamber  have  risen  in  the 
conscience  vigil  to  remind  ourselves  and  the 
worid  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  Today  I  re- 
introduce the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sought 
to  practice  his  religion,  preserve  his  culture 
and  emigrate  to  Israel.  For  seeking  to  realize 
these  desires,  losif  Begun  [pronounced  YO- 
sef  Beh-GOON]  was  sent  first  to  Internal  exile, 
then  to  hard  labor  camp,  and  now  to  prison. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1971.  losif  Begun  first 
applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities' response  to  his  application  was  to 
remove  him  from  his  post  as  senior  research 
fellow  at  the  Moscow  Central  Scientific  Re- 
search Institute  for  Economic  Problems.  He 
could  no  longer  find  work  in  his  field,  applied 
mathematics. 

losif  Begun  petitioned  the  Soviet  auttiorities 
to  allow  him  and  others  to  teach  HetKew, 
which  he  considered  a  vital  means  of  trans- 
mitting Jewish  culture.  He  and  his  fellow  re- 
fuseniks  were  denied  permission.  So  he  tu- 
tored Hebrew  privately— and  was  arrested  for 
"parasitism,"  the  crime  of  not  workir>g.  He 
spent  1  year  in  internal  exile,  and  upon  at- 
tempting to  rejoin  his  family  was  an-ested  for 
violating  the  internal  passport  regulations.  This 
time  he  spent  2  years  In  internal  exile. 

In  1982,  losif  Begun  was  tried  for  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  sentenced  to  7  years  of 
hard  labor  and  5  years  of  internal  exile.  Pres- 
ently he  is  serving  his  sentence  in  Chistopol 
Prison,  cut  off  from  family  and  fiiends.  He 
continues  to  practice  his  religion.  And  he  con- 
tinues to  hope  to  emigrate  to  a  land  where 
faith  and  teaching  Hebrew  are  not  considered 
crimes  against  the  state. 

On  April  3  of  this  year,  my  colleagues  in  tt>e 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  express  support  for  losif  Begun  as  he 
serves  his  third  term.  This  commendable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  State  Leg- 
islature indicates  the  deep  commitment  law- 
makers at  every  level  of  government— fiwn 
city  to  county  to  State  to  natK>nal  bodies- 
have  made  to  seek  freedom  for  every  Soviet 
Jew.  We  will  not  end  our  vigil  until  we  have 
seen  the  gates  of  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  reopen.  And  we  will  not  be  silent 
as  long  as  losif  Begun  and  his  fellow  believers 
remain  Impnsoned.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
request  that  a  copy  of  the  Maryland  resolution 
be  made  part  of  the  Record  and  appear  right 
after  my  remari(S. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  our  col- 
league. Representative  Tom  Kindness,  for  or- 
ganizing this  year's  conscience  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews.  I  am  convinced  that  such  appeals  as 
ours  are  heard  not  just  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties, but  also  by  those  on  whose  behalf  we 
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rise  time  and  again  to  say,  "Let  our  people 

90- 

Maktland  House  of  Delegates  Resolution 

Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
that  the  civil  liberties  and  human  rights  of 
losif  Begun  have  heen  repeatedly  denied  by 
the  Soviet  government  and. 

Whereas.  losif  Begun  has  t>een  prohibited 
from  expressing  his  religious  beliefs 
through  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and. 

Whereas.  losif  Begun  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  practice  and  demonstrate  his  promi- 
nence in  the  field  of  technical  sciences  and. 

Whereas,  losif  Begun  has  fought  repeat- 
edly for  the  right  to  emigrate  but  has  met 
with  resistance  and  subsequent  hardships 
through  incarcerations. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Speaker.  E>elegate  Marilyn  Goldwater  and 
the  members  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Del- 
egates offer  their  support  and  commenda- 
tions to  losif  Begun  for  his  ability  to  endure 
under  extreme  circumstances  and  duress. 

And  directs  this  resolution  be  presented 
on  this  3rd  day  of  April.  1986. 

Benjamin  L.  Cardui, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


STREAMLINE  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT: REPEAL  SECTION 
917  

HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
t)efs  of  ttie  House  and  the  other  body  have 
t>een  effusive  in  their  praise  of  the  Pacltard 
Commission's  recommendations  for  defense 
acquisition  reform.  IHowever,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  take  some  of 
these  recommendations  to  heart,  to  put  the 
words  into  action. 

Specifically,  the  Packard  Commission  made 
the  following  observation: 

A  streamlined  organization  for  defense  ac- 
quisition is  not  enough.  It  must  l>e  matched 
by  streamlined  procedures.  Over  the  years. 
Congress  and  DOD  have  tried  to  dictate 
management  improvements  in  the  form  of 
ever  more  detailed  and  extensive  laws  and 
regulations.  As  a  result,  the  legal  regime  for 
defense  acquisition  is  today  impossibly  cum- 
l>ersome  *  *  '.  The  sheer  weight  of  such  re- 
quirements often  makes  well-conceived 
reform  efforts  unavailing. 

One  of  ttie  most  notorious  set  of  defense 
procurement  requirements  is  known  to  most 
of  my  colleagues  as  section  917,  or  ttie 
"Work  Measurement  Rules."  As  envisioned  t)y 
the  distinguished  Cor>gresswoman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Member  of  the  other  body  from 
Iowa,  the  data  provided  by  defense  contrac- 
tors under  these  rules  would  ensure  that  the 
defense  industry  does  not  bilk  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  taxpayers  by  overcharg- 
ing for  employee  labor  and  related  costs. 

Ttie  objective  of  section  917  is  unassailable, 
but  ttie  actual  implementation  threatens  to 
become  a  paperwork  nightmare.  We  all  know 
ttiat  with  papenvork  come  production  delays 
and  additional  costs.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Wade  has  estimated  that  the 
yearty  costs  of  section  917  compliance  may 
be  as  much  as  $250  millk>n.  One  major  com- 
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pany  in  the  defense  industry  estimates  its  ini- 
tial implementation  costs  for  section  917  com- 
pliance at  $25  million,  with  yeariy  costs  of  $8 
to  $10  million  tliereafter.  These  costs  will 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers. 

Section  917  became  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Defense  Authorization  Act  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings  by  any  committee  of  ttie 
IHouse.  The  sales  pitch  for  the  requirement  on 
the  floor  was  inesistable:  Let's  force  the  un- 
scrupulous, untrustworthly  defense  industry  to 
provide  volumes  of  historical  data  on  latxir 
and  materials  costs,  production  costs,  and 
price  quotations  for  future  work  by  subcon- 
tractors, so  that  we  may  t>etter  judge  a  con- 
tractor's efficiency. 

In  addition,  section  917  requires  that  this 
data  be  recorded  and  provided  in  a  single, 
specific  format.  Even  ttie  smallest  wklget 
manufacturers  must  comply  with  section  917, 
and  spend  tens  of  ttiousands  of  dollars  in  ttie 
process. 

Another  of  the  most  attractive  selling  points 
for  section  917  was  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  required  data  would  be  provided  t>efore  a 
contract  award,  so  that  costs  could  be  evalu- 
ated before  taxpayer's  dollars  were  commit- 
ted. In  fact,  the  Important  data  on  contractor 
pricing  and  negotiating  strategy  do  not  even 
exist  t>efore  a  contract  is  awarded  and  the 
product  design  Is  completed.  Section  917  also 
requires  work  measurement  data  for  develop- 
ment contracts,  but  these  data  are  also  not 
available  until  the  development  is  completed 
and  much  of  the  money  is  already  spent. 

Part  of  the  inspiration  for  section  917  was  a 
desire  to  apply  commercial  production  stand- 
ards to  a  uniquely  military  enterprise.  In  many 
Instances,  this  Is  a  worthy  goal,  because.  In 
principle.  It  ensures  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  not  contract  for  expensive  gold- 
plated  specialty  Items  when  available  com- 
mercial items  will  do  the  job  for  a  lower  cost. 
However,  It  must  be  understood  that  the  de- 
fense Industry  Is  like  no  other  industry  in  the 
worid.  It  responds  to  one  specific  market's 
demand  and,  in  many  respects,  it  requires 
unk^ue  standards  to  measure  its  performance. 

However,  under  section  917,  comnnercial 
measurement  standards  will  be  inappropriately 
applied  to  numerous  unrelated  defense  Indus- 
try tasks.  Each  of  the  many  separate  oper- 
ations Ir.  uefense  production,  from  simply  pick- 
ing up  an  object  to  machining  a  part  on  a 
computer-controlled  lathe,  will  be  subject  to  a 
work  measurement  standard.  One  New  Jersey 
defense  manufacturer  told  me  that  even  the 
act  of  loading  defense  electronic  components 
onto  a  transport  truck  will  be  covered  under 
sectksn  917.  As  a  way  of  reducing  costs  and 
Increasing  efficiency  in  ttie  defense  industry, 
section  917  Is  clearly  self-defeating. 

It  may  also  be  that  those  who  support  sec- 
tion 917  are  not  aware  of  the  burden  that  the 
rules  would  Impose  on  small  businesses  inter- 
ested in  defense  procurement.  Because  the 
rule  applies  to  all  negotiated  contracts  and 
subcontracts  In  excess  of  $100,000,  many 
small  businesses  will  be  swept  up  in  a  net  de- 
signed to  capture  large  corporations. 

Congress  has  been  trying  to  encourage 
more  small  businesses  to  join  the  defense  In- 
dustrial base,  in  order  to  Increase  competitive 
pressure  and  broaden  expertise  in  specialized 
production  skills.   Implementation  of  section 
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917  can  only  have  a  chilling  effect  on  this 
process,  as  many  small  businesses,  already 
IntimkJated  by  existing  procurement  regula- 
tions, simply  give  up  and  stick  with  more  flexi- 
ble and  predictable  commercial  contracts. 

The  question  that  shoukj  be  applied  to  all 
military  procurement  reforms  Is:  Does  this 
reform  Improve  the  procurement  process,  so 
that  the  taxpayers  get  the  ttest  product  for  the 
lowest  cost  In  the  shortest  time?  It  Is  not  at  all 
apparent  that  section  917  improves  ttie  pro- 
curement process,  alttiough  it  most  certainly 
complicates  and  unduly  prolongs  It.  This 
would  appear  to  be  regulatk>ri  for  its  own 
sake,  micromanagement  elevated  to  an  art 
form. 

Our  obligation,  then,  seems  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous. We  should  repeal  section  917 
t)efore  Its  damaging  effects  radiate  out  into 
the  defense  industry.  The  repeal  of  section 
917  will  still  leave  In  place  thousands  of  regu- 
lations and  reporting  requirements  to  help  us 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  defense  Industry.  We 
will  be  Increasing  defense  procurement  effi- 
ciency t>y  eliminating  one  onerous  bureaucrat- 
ic reporting  requirement  which.  If  implement- 
ed, would  aggravate  the  near-paralysis  that  al- 
ready grips  the  defense  procurement  process. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  section  917  repeal  legislation 
that  I  am  Introducing  today. 
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RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  JONAS  SA- 
VIMBI,  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITA. 
TO  A  GROUP  OF  BLACK  JOUR- 
NALISTS 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  BUCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  speech  wtik:h  Dr. 
Jonas  Savimbi,  president  of  UNITA,  ad- 
dressed to  a  group  of  black  journalists. 

This  speech  clearly  shows  that  Dr.  Savimbi 
and  UNITA  In  Angola  have  the  support  of 
black  Americans.  This  speech  also  demon- 
strates the  sincere  and  democratic  intentions 
of  UNITA. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
speech.  I  believe  ttiat  It  will  shed  more  light  on 
the  issues  whk:h  surround  the  debate  con- 
cerning U.S.  support  for  UNITA.  I  hope  it  will 
relieve  any  apprehensk>ns  my  colleagues  may 
have  in  supporting  UNITA. 

Prepared  Remarks  or  Hon.  Jonas  Savimbi, 

President,  National  Union  for  the  Total 

Independence  of  Angola 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
afternoon.  It  is  always  good  to  come  to  the 
l>eautiful  "Capital  City"  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  previous  travels  to  the  United 
States,  1  did  not  have  much  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  talk  with  many  black  journalists.  With 
the  exception  of  Leon  Dash  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  who  spent  many  days  and  nights 
in  the  bush  with  us,  there  have  l)een  few  op- 
portunities to  discuss  the  Angola  issue  with 
black  Journalists. 

Therefore,  prior  to  my  visit,  I  directed  my 
Foreign  Secretary,  Jeremias  Chitunda,  to 
arrange  a  function  for  black  journalists  as 
well  as  other  special  guests  such  as  we  have 


here  today.  I  think  that  it  is  Important  that 
black  Americans  hear  my  views  directly  and 
not  have  them  filtered  by  various  media  in- 
terpretations and  by  those  who  have  other 
interests. 

Given  some  of  the  misinformation  which  I 
have  read  since  my  arrival,  it  Is  especially 
important  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
today  to  address  black  journalists  aiid  other 
meml>er8  of  the  black  community.  You 
should  know  that  this  is  the  only  function 
during  my  entire  stay  in  your  country  that 
UNITA  Is  sponsoring. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  my  side  of  the  UNITA 
story— why  we  do  what  we  do  and  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish. 

I  have  l>een  struggling  against  colonialism 
and  foreign  domination  for  28  years.  It 
l)egan  against  the  Portuguese.  When  coloni- 
al Africa  was  being  divided  by  the  Europe- 
ans, we  were  not  Invited  to  sit  at  the  table. 
We  thought  colonialism  had  ended.  But,  it 
has  now  returned  and  continues  in  Angola 
with  the  Cubans,  the  Russians,  the  North 
Koreans  and  Portuguese  Mercenaries. 

We  want  reconciliation,  harmony  and  the 
right  to  have  open  and  free  elections  in 
Angola.  In  this  regard,  we  are  no  different 
than  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who,  for  many  years,  fought  to  obtain  Home 
Rule  and  voting  rights.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  after  many  years  of  effort,  you 
now  have  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
school  lx>ard  and  other  local  offices.  That's 
what  we  want  in  Angola.  The  right  to  have 
elections  to  make  our  leaders  accountable. 
What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  our  opponents, 
UNITA  shares  the  same  desires  for  self  de- 
termination as  do  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Just  as  your  Congress  ended 
the  bondage  of  the  District  by  enacting 
Home  Rule,  we  hope  that  it  will  give  UNITA 
aid  so  that  we  might  release  ourselves  from 
the  bondage  of  the  MPLA's  slavery. 

Also,  here  in  America,  you  have  the  right 
to  free  speech,  religion  and  other  basic  free- 
doms of  which  we  still  dream  and  fight.  In 
Angola,  we  have  the  repressive  MPLA  gov- 
ernment which  is  propped  up  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuban  troops  numbering  over  35,000, 
l.SOO  Soviet  advisors,  2,000  North  Koreans, 
2,500  East  Germans  and  over  a  thousand 
Portuguese  mercenaries.  How  would  you 
like  that  in  your  backyard?  You  would  not 
In  the  District,  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and 
we  do  not  want  it  in  Angola.  That's  what 
this  fight  is  all  about. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  a  few  dem- 
onstrators during  my  visit.  In  your  country 
you  have  the  right,  we  do  not.  These  dem- 
onstrators are  very  interesting.  They  dem- 
onstrate against  me  and  UNITA— one  man 
and  one  organization.  Let  them  come  to 
Angola  and  see  how  well  they  would  do 
against  1,000  Soviet  tanks.  200  Soviet  Mig 
fighters  and  160  Soviet  helicopters.  Then 
again,  they  had  l>etter  stay  in  your  country 
because  if  they  come  to  Angola,  they  prob- 
ably would  end  up  driving  the  tanks  and 
flying  the  helicopters  and  Migs  against  us 
for  the  Soviets. 

If  I  can  do  anything  today,  I  would  like  to 
correct  some  of  the  misconceptions  and  mis- 
information which  has  t>een  circulated  by 
our  opponents  and  their  allies  in  your  coun- 
try. I  specifically  direct  your  attention  to 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Afro  Amer- 
ican newspaper  of  December  28.  1985,  which 
la  In  your  packets,  regarding  a  letter  my 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Chitunda,  sent  to 
Mr.  Randall  Robinson  of  TransAfrica. 

As  Mr.  Chitunda  stated,  the  allegations 
and  statements  made  against  UNITA  by 
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TransAfrica  have  l>een  false,  and  misleading 
and  only  serve  to  confuse  Americans,  par- 
ticularly black  Americans.  Today,  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

One  of  the  most  successful  tactics  of  our 
opponents,  lioth  black  and  white,  has  l>een 
to  distort  the  truth  regarding  my  relation- 
ship with  South  Africa.  We  are  called  pup- 
pets of  the  South  African  government. 
These  allegations  are  an  Insult  lo  the  Intelli- 
gence of  black  and  white  Americans.  Our 
opponents  feel  that  if  they  mention  South 
Africa,  black  Americans  will  not  look  at  the 
merits  of  our  case.  Apparently,  I  have  more 
respect  for  the  intelligence  of  black  Ameri- 
cans then  they  do. 

We  accepted  South  Africa  assistance  l>e- 
cause  of  the  geopolitical  realities  of  South- 
em  Africa  In  which  South  Africa  is  by  far 
the  dominant  economic  and  military  power. 
Our  critics  know  this  but  it  would  not  suit 
their  purposes  to  say  otherwise. 

They  use  South  Africa  as  an  issue  against 
me  and  know  full  well  that  several  black  Af- 
rican states  have  ties  to  South  Africa  due  to 
economic  necessity.  I  do  not  hear  criticisms 
of  Mugalie  in  Zimbabwe  for  t>eing  a  puppet 
of  South  Africa  because  he  has  a  South  Af- 
rican Trade  Official  in  the  Country. 

I  challenge  you  as  black  journalists  and 
all  reporters  to  start  asking  these  questions. 
Scrutinize  my  views  and  positions,  but 
please  be  just  as  diligent  in  examining  the 
contradictions  of  those  who  criticize  me.  Is 
not  that  the  role  of  a  journalist?  Do  not 
judge  me  by  a  double  standard! 

The  silence  of  UNITA's  critics  and  the 
press  on  these  and  other  issues  is  deafening 
and  is  probably  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Cuban  presence  in  my  country. 
Here,  we  can  see  Just  how  crafty  the  Soviets 
are.  They  give  12  billion  in  military  assist- 
ance to  the  MPLA  government,  have  the 
battles  fought  by  predomlnatly  dark 
skinned  Cuban  troops  with  white  officers, 
all  in  the  name  of  denying  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  black  Angolans. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  there  were  free 
and  open  elections  held  today  in  my  country 
that  UNITA  would  have  the  votes  of  not 
only  65%  of  the  people  who  now  support  us, 
but  also  the  other  35%.  We  should  at  least 
have  the  chance  to  lose  in  a  fair  and  open 
election  process. 

And  what  kind  of  government  does 
UNITA  believe  in?  UNITA  would  not  allow 
the  Soviets  to  strip  our  sea  lane  waters  of 
the  MPLA;  UNITA  would  not  have  been  in 
the  disgraceful  position  of  being  one  of  the 
few  countries  In  the  United  Nations  which 
did  not  condemn  the  Russians  for  the 
Korean  airline  disaster:  UNITA  would  not 
have  allowed  the  Russians  to  use  our  air- 
fields to  launch  spy  missions  against  the 
British  In  the  Faulklands  crises:  UNITA 
would  not  name  streets  after  Karl  Marx  as 
has  the  MPLA  and,  UNITA  would  not  join 
the  Soviets  in  boycotting  the  Olympics.  If 
there  is  any  pupped  in  Angola,  It  is  the 
MPLA  government  which  allows  Moscow 
and  Havana  to  pull  its  strings. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  too  many  in 
the  United  States,  for  whatever  reason,  who 
do  not  understand  the  real  Issues  in  our 
struggle.  They  hide  behind  the  phony 
smoke-screen  of  South  Africa  saying  that 
they  are  concerned  about  black  South  Afri- 
cans, yet,  they  don't  seem  to.  care  about 
black  Angolans  killing  other  black  Angolans 
with  Russia  aid.  Does  a  black  life  mean  less 
If  taken  by  a  black  Angolan  or  Cuban  than 
If  by  a  white  South  African?  Does  the  color 
of  the  killer  determine  the  degree  of  pro- 
test? 
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Finally,  let  me  answer  those  who  hAve 
called  me  a  trlbaltsts,  a  communist,  a  marx- 
1st  and  so  many  other  names.  First.  I  can 
not  be  communist  and  a  puppet  of  South 
Africa.  I  am  a  Christian.  How  can  I  t)e  a 
toUl  of  the  CIA  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
marxist.  And.  just  look  around  you  and  see 
how  many  we  have  from  UNITA  here  today. 
They  are  from  different  tribes  In  different 
parts  of  our  country.  Our  support  is  t>ased 
upon  nationhood  and  not  trilMilism.  So,  the 
critics  are  wrong  again. 

I  challenge  my  critics  and  those  of  UNITA 
to  come  to  Angola  and  see  for  themselves. 
To  see  all  of  us  working  together  and  fight- 
ing together  as  you  have  seen  in  the  photo- 
graptis  in  the  back  of  the  room.  You  will  see 
how  we  help  ourselves  in  food,  health  care, 
agriculture.  You  will  see  how  we  get  and  use 
our  weapons— 65%  of  which  are  captured. 
Come  and  see  how  my  guerilla  training  In 
China  has  helped  our  effort.  China  was  the 
best  in  Guerilla  warfare  and  so  I  went  to 
train  with  the  t>est. 

I  am  Jonas  Savimbi  and  I  want  Angola 
free.  For  that  and  l>ecause  of  the  forces  we 
fight.  I  have  been  criticized  and  UNITA  is 
attacked  and  are  judged  by  a  double  stand- 
ard of  morality.  All  I  want  for  Angola  Is 
what  you  have  In  America— a  system  of 
democratic  institutions  with  people  living  In 
harmony. 

In  conclusion,  I  l>elieve  that  America's 
vision  was  best  characterized  by  the  crew  of 
the  shuttle  that  met  with  disaster  last  week. 
There  were  women,  white  men.  an  Asian 
and  a  black  American.  That  crew  said  all 
there  is  to  say  alK>ut  your  country.  I  want  a 
country  in  Angola  that  is  free  so  that  we  too 
can  have  the  same  kind  of  society.  Thank 
you  very  much  and  God  be  with  you. 


THE  INEQUITY  OP  THE  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  ROBERT  UNDSAY  THOMAS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPRX8CNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Douo  Barnard.  This  bill  relates  to 
a  major  inequity  that  has  come  about  through 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  Interpretation  of 
a  provlskjn  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

This  inequity  centers  on  the  Imposition  of  a 
tax  on  persons  riding  on  corporate  aircraft  in 
seats  that  would  have  othenvise  gone  unoc- 
cupied on  business-related  flights.  In  the  past 
corporate  aircraft  operators  routinely  have  al- 
lowed the  family  members  of  employees  or 
others  to  occupy  these  empty  seats.  But 
under  the  new  IRS  ruling,  the  persons  "hitch- 
ing" a  ride  would  be  subject  to  a  tax,  and  the 
aircraft  owner  would  be  subject  to  a  nightmare 
of  determinations  and  accounting  procedures. 

In  some  cases,  a  passenger  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  on  one  portion  of  a  trip,  but  not 
on  another.  In  some  cases,  as  many  as  13 
separate  accounting  procedures  will  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  with  the  rules  as  they  apply  to 
a  trip.  In  short,  this  will  be  a  regulatory  jungle 
of  monumental  proportions. 

Clearly,  this  was  not  the  Intent  of  CongreM. 
Commercial  airtlnes  and  railroads  can  offer 
their  unsold  seats  to  employees  and  their  fam- 
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ilies  wittx)ut  such  a  tax.  But  corporate  aircraft 
owners  cannot,  even  though  the  trip  is  strictty 
business  related  and  would  be  made  with  or 
withoiit  the  empty  seats  filled. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  inequity  here,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  IRS  regulations 
because  of  the  powerful  negative  Impact  this 
will  have  on  the  market  and  the  manufacture 
of  corporate  aircraft.  In  my  own  congressional 
district,  the  Gutfstream  Aerospace  Corp.,  em- 
ploys 3,400  highly  skilled  persons  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $90  million.  Any  regulatnn 
ttiat  further  burdens  corporate  aircraft  owners 
will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  operation  of 
Gulfstream  and  similar  facilities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  that  this  Is 
the  worst  possible  time  for  general  aviation 
manufacturers  to  suffer  additional  problems. 
Those  manufacturers  are  already  reeling 
under  the  poorest  sales  year  since  the  indus- 
try began  keeping  records  in  1945.  They  are 
being  swamped  by  subsidized  foreign  Imports, 
a  crisis  of  liability  insurance  and  radically  al- 
tered marketing  conditions.  In  1978,  our 
Nation  produced  17,811  general  aviation  air- 
craft. In  1981,  they  produced  9,457.  Based  on 
projections  from  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  total  sales  for  1986  are  estimated  at  only 
1.400. 

Clearly,  the  last  thing  general  aviation 
needs  today  is  yet  anotfier  regulatory  burden, 
particularly  a  txjrden  will  neither  generate  sig- 
nifk:ant  revenue  nor  was  ever  intended  by  the 
Congress  to  be  implemented  in  the  first  place. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  ESSENTIAL  AIR  SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Es- 
sential Air  Sen/ice  [EAS]  Program  should  be 
maintained  for  at  least  the  10-year  period  for 
whk:h  It  was  authorized. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Airiine  Deregu- 
lation Act  of  1978,  it  was  concerned  that 
giving  the  airiines  new  freedom  over  their 
routes  and  fares  would  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  air  service  to  small  communities.  To 
prevent  this.  It  included  in  the  new  law  a  provi- 
sion to  guarantee  essential  air  service  to 
these  communities.  Under  this  provision,  any 
community  that  was  listed  on  an  airline's  cer- 
tifk:ate  when  the  Deregulation  Act  was  passed 
was  guaranteed  essential  air  sennce,  even  if  a 
subsidy  had  to  be  paid  to  an  air  carrier  to  pro- 
vkle  it. 

Tf)e  law  stated  that  the  EAS  guarantee  was 
to  remain  in  effect  for  a  10-year  period;  that 
is,  until  October  24,  1 988. 

For  the  past  2  years,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  eliminate  this  guaran- 
tee ahead  of  schedule.  By  doing  so,  they  are 
asking  us  to  break  the  10-year  commitment 
we  made  to  the  small  communities  of  this 
^4atk>n.  The  very  existence  of  these  proposals 
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has  cast  doubt  on  the  future  of  the  EAS  guar- 
antee and  has  caused  some  airlines  to  recon- 
skler  their  participation  in  the  EAS  Program,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  communities  involved. 

In  addition,  there  are  rumors  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT]  may  reorga- 
nize their  EAS  Division  in  a  way  that  could  un- 
dermine the  guarantees  in  the  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  needed  to  support  the  EAS  Pro- 
gram is  very  small  and  has  been  decreasing. 
A  few  years  ago,  more  than  $100  million  per 
year  was  spent  on  this  program.  But  during 
fiscal  year  1985,  only  $33.6  million  of  a  $41.4 
million  appropriation  was  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  that  $37.8  million  will 
t>e  spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  al- 
though actual  expenditures  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  that.  Since  carryover  funds  remain 
from  prior  year  appropriations,  the  amount 
needed  to  fund  the  F>rogram  in  fiscal  year 
1986  could  be  reduced  even  further. 

There  are  now  about  50  small  air  earners 
that  receive  the  subsidy  payments  to  serve 
atKHjt  150  small  communities  in  40  States.  If 
the  subsidy  payments  were  to  end,  these 
communities  would  almost  certainly  lose  all  air 
service  and  t>e  cut  off  from  the  Natkin's  air 
transportation  system. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  400  com- 
munities in  almost  every  State,  territory,  and 
possession  that  benefit  from  the  essential  Air 
Servk:e  Program  even  though  their  air  service 
Is  not  subsidized.  These  are  communities  for 
which  the  law  requires  DOT  to  establish  es- 
sential air  service  levels.  An  airline  serving 
one  of  these  communities  cannot  terminate  or 
reduce  service  below  the  established  EAS 
levels  unless  it  first  gives  advance  notice  to 
the  community  and  to  DOT.  When  DOT  re- 
ceives this  notice,  it  must  then  prohibit  that 
airiine  from  terminating  or  reducing  its  service 
until  a  replacement  carrier  can  begin  service. 
This  protects  these  communities  from  sudden 
and  unannounced  Interruptions  in  air  service. 
Without  the  essential  Air  Service  Program,  this 
protection  would  be  gone. 

The  administration  justifies  its  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  EAS  Program  "in  light  of  the 
overall  success  of  airiine  deregulation."  While 
it  may  t>e  that  the  Nation's  overall  experience 
with  airiine  deregulation  has  been  successful, 
many  small  communities  have  not  shared  in 
this  success.  Indeed,  this  was  to  be  expected 
and  that  is  precisely  why  the  EAS  provision 
was  Included  In  the  Deregulation  Act.  Al- 
though many  small  communities  are  now 
served  by  new  commuter  air  carriers  without 
reliance  on  EAS  subsidy  payments,  most  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  underlying  EAS  serv- 
ice guarantees  and  advance  notice  require- 
ments in  the  current  law.  Others  do  depend 
on  the  EAS  subskly  payments  for  their  sole  air 
link  to  the  Nation's  air  transportation  system. 
More  importantly,  these  communities  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  we  will  live  up  to  the  10- 
year  air  sen/ice  guarantee  that  Congress  gave 
them  in  1978. 

For  these  reasons,  I  invite  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion as  cosponsors  of  the  EAS  resolutk>n.  If 
you  are  Interested,  please  contact  our  Aviatnn 
Subcommittee  staff  at  extension  63220. 


May  20,  1986 


May  20,  1986 


THERE  GOES  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
January  6  edition  of  Broadcasting  magazine, 
and  an  enlightening  letter  in  response  by  Or, 
Dale  L.  Kunkel,  a  research  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Research  on  the  Influences  of  Tel- 
evision on  Chiklren,  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  which  appeared  in  the  January  21 
edition  of  Broadcasting. 

Dr.  Kunkel  expresses  his  very  compelling 
thoughts  on  the  issue  of  children's  program- 
ming which  is  designed  solely  for  the  promo- 
tion of  toy  lines,  commonly  known  as  "pro- 
gram-length commercials."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  Dr.  Kunkel  that  such  a  practice 
raises  serious  questions  relating  to  the  ever 
increasing  commercialization  of  children's  pro- 
gramming, and  the  ability  of  children  to  differ- 
entiate between  programs  and  commercial 
content.  In  fact,  I  have  introduced  legislatk>n 
which  would  direct  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  [FCC]  to  begin  an  official  in- 
quiry assessing  these  questions  and  others 
related  to  the  program-length  commercial 
format. 

Dr.  Kunkel's  thoughtful  letter  comes  from 
the  perspective  of  one  who  has  extensively 
studied  children's  television  programming,  and 
who  has  greatly  assisted  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  House  Telecommunications  Sub- 
committee In  our  analysis  of  this  critical  issue. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

[From  the  Broadcasting  Magazine,  Jan.  6, 

1986] 

There  Goes  the  Neighborhood 

This  may  come  under  the  heading  of  shov- 
eling sand  against  the  sea,  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  protest  the  practice  of  inserting 
conunercial  messages  in  the  context  of  dra- 
matic programming  in  exchange  for  goods 
or  services  and  even  cash.  The  subject 
popped  to  mind  last  week  during  a  CBS 
made-for-TV  movies  In  which  the  hero,  for 
no  valid  dramatic  purpose,  was  diverted  to 
pick  up  his  Hertz  car  at  a  counter  conspicu- 
ously so  latteled.  Whatever  suspension  of 
disbelief  existed  at  that  moment  burst  In- 
stantly in  the  realization  that  someone  had 
just  sold  out  something. 

We're  all  long  since  Inured  to  the  blatant 
commercial  bazaar  that  exists  In  game 
shows,  with  product  mention  and  payoffs 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  one  hopes  It's  not 
too  late  to  head  off  the  practice  in  other 
parts  of  the  programming  spectrum.  This 
medium's  big  enough  to  pay  its  own  way. 

[From  the  Broadcasting  magazine,  Jan.  21. 
1986] 

CoMMERciAi.  Critic 
Editor:  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  your 
Jan.  6  editorial,  "There  goes  the  neighbor- 
hood," which  descril>es  the  growing  practice 
of  incorporating  commercial  messages 
within  the  content  of  entertainment  pro- 
graming. The  incident  that  prompted  the 
editorial  was,  in  your  words,  a  scene  from  a 
recent  TV  movie  "in  which  the  hero,  for  no 


valid  dramatic  purpoae.  waa  diverted  to  pick 
up  his  Hertz  car  at  a  counter  conspicuously 
so  lal>eled."  You  needn't  have  looked  so  long 
or  hard,  however,  to  find  a  single  such  scene 
on  which  to  tjaae  your  commentary.  A 
glance  at  virtually  any  of  the  first-run  syn- 
dicated children's  programs  currently  airing 
would  reveal  the  unabashed  promotion  lines 
of  toy  products  upon  which  these  programs 
are  based. 

Such  programing,  conmionly  Iat>eled  as 
"program-length  commercials"  or  "product- 
driven  shows,"  has  turned  the  standard 
practice  of  program/product  liaisons  on  Its 
head.  Previously,  programs  were  conceived 
and  developed  based  on  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide children  with  worthwhile  entertain- 
ment and  perhaps  even  some  positive  social 
values,  with  program-related  products  fol- 
lowing the  emergence  of  a  show's  populari- 
ty. Today,  the  decision  to  move  forward  on 
children's  program  proposals  centers  pri- 
marily on  the  new  show's  ability  to  attract 
the  collaboration  of  a  major  toy  manufac- 
turer in  the  early  conceptualization  stages. 
Program  themes  and  characters  are  then 
products  that  are  constantly  featured 
within  the  body  of  every  program  episode. 
Who  needs  30-second  commercials  when  you 
can  have  30  minutes  of  product  promotion 
instead? 

It  is  only  through  the  absolute  alidlcation 
of  any  regulatory  oversight  of  children's  tel- 
evision by  the  present  FCC  that  this  type  of 
programing  arrangement  has  been  allowed 
to  emerge. 

As  your  editorial  so  aptly  states,  "The  me- 
dium's big  enough  to  pay  Its  own  way." 
Olven  your  concern  with  the  growing  com- 
mercialization found  within  adult  dramatic 
program  content.  I  think  it  only  fair  and 
consistent  that  you  also  speak  out  against 
the  proliferation  of  program-length  com- 
mercials in  children's  television.— Dote  L. 
Kunkel,  research  fellow.  Center  for  Research 
on  the  Influences  of  Television  on  Children, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May 
20th.  marks  the  84th  anniversary  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence and  the  first  anniversary  of  Radk) 
Marti.  The  convergence  of  these  two  signifi- 
cant events  underscores  a  vital  message  for 
all  of  us— that  freedom  is  fragile  at  best,  that 
once  won.  it  is  never  guaranteed,  but  must  be 
protected  and  nurtured  by  each  succeeding 
generation. 

Clearly,  there  would  be  no  need  for  Radk) 
Marti  if  the  freedom  so  valiantly  wrested  from 
colonial  Spain  by  Jose  Marti,  Maximo  Gomez, 
Antonio  Maceo,  and  countless  other  Cuban 
patriots  many  years  ago  had  not,  in  our  life- 
tinra,  been  stolen  from  the  people  by  Fklel 
Castro  and  his  followers. 

Twenty-seven  years  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship have  not  quenched  the  Cuban  people's 
thirst  for  fi-eedom.  This  burning  desire  is  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  island's  captive 
people  and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cubans  who  were  forced  from  their  homeland, 
often  with  little  more  than  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  to  take  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  kept  alive  by  the  Voice  of  America's 
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Radio  Marti  which  is  the  only  touroe  of  bti- 
anced  and  unbiased  information  available  to 
the  citizens  of  Cuba. 

Cuban  Independence  Day  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  30-year  struggle  to  free  this  lovely 
island  from  domination  by  a  foreign  power, 
Spain.  A  foreign  power  in  effect  dominates 
Cuba  again  today— and  so  the  struggle  contin- 
ues. Ultimately,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
because  no  amount  of  repression  can  kill  the 
tonging  of  the  people  to  live  In  dignity  and 
freedom. 

Many  of  those  who  fled  Cuba  in  the  past 
few  decades  represented  that  nation's  bright- 
est and  best,  and  Fidel  Castro's  loss  has 
become  this  nation's  gain.  Dedicated  and 
hard-working,  these  exiles  readily  assimilated 
into  south  Florida;  our  traditions  and  values 
were  theirs,  and  they  soon  became  loyal  and 
constouctive  citizens  of  this  country.  Cuban- 
Americans  have  enrk:hed  the  econony,  cul- 
ture, politics,  and  lifestyle  of  their  new  hon>e- 
land,  and  we  are  all  the  better  for  It. 

Their  successes  are  everywtwre,  from  soar- 
ing bank  buildings  and  thriving  small  business- 
es to  the  Cuban-American  National  Founda- 
tion, a  group  of  prominent  civic  leaders  and 
businessmen,  chaired  by  Mr.  Jorge  Mas 
Canosa,  who  monitor  human  rights  violations 
in  Cuba  and  provide  accurate  informatton  and 
research  on  issues  to  the  media  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Tmth  is  a  mighty  weapon  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty  and  it  is  the  weapon  Castro  fears  most. 
For  this  reason,  he  has  bitterly  opposed  Radio 
Marti.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 
Radio  Marti  deserved  our  support. 

Today,  as  we  join  in  celebrating  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day.  we  honor  as  well  the  vitality 
of  the  Cuban  people  and  the  contributions 
ttiey  have  made  to  their  adopted  homeland. 
Above  all,  we  share  in  their  dreams  that  Cuba 
again  will  be  made  free. 

To  this  end,  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
heritage,  have  a  stake.  To  this  cause,  we 
share  a  common  dedication. 


GEORGE  NELSON,  LABOR'S 
ADVOCATE 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago,  my  uncle,  George  Nelson,  died  In  Wil- 
mington, NC,  where  he  retired  after  serving  as 
legislative  director  for  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 
for  30  years. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  knew  that 
being  a  kibbylst  wasn't  necessarily  a  dirty  )ob. 
Uncle  George  was  the  only  lobbyist  I  knew 
and  he  was  a  kindly,  honest  man  with  a  won- 
derful sense  of  humor.  When  I  was  just  learn- 
ing to  talk,  he  taught  me  how  to  say  "Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists"  which 
amazed  adults  when  thty  first  encountarad 
my  uncle  and  me. 

Later,  during  the  1950'8  and  1960's.  wtien 
there  were  only  a  few  lobbyists  In  this  town. 
Uncle  George  took  me  around,  introducing  me 
to  some  of  the  great  and  powerful  public  serv- 
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ants  of  the  day.  I  remember  once  sitting  In  the 
chair  of  then  Vice  President  Johnson  on  the 
Senate  skle  of  the  Capitol. 

George  Nelson  really  believed  in  labor's 
cause.  He  fought  for  better  health  care  legis- 
lation starting  in  the  I940's.  He  wm  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  n)ediatk>n  process  to  resotve 
disputes. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Local  1558  of 
the  lAM  in  Jamestown,  NY.  His  advocacy  of 
labor's  cause  as  a  young  man  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  severe  discomfort  for  my  conserva- 
tive grandmotlier. 

According  to  famtty  legertd,  George  once 
got  a  large  crowd  to  come  to  the  Brooklyn 
Square  section  of  Jamestown  to  hear  then 
Senator  Wagner  speak  on  wage  and  hour 
laws;  when  George  got  home.  Grandma  sent 
him  to  bed  without  any  supper. 

George  was  a  real  character.  He  will  be 
long  rentembered  In  Washington,  parttculcrty 
by  his  colleagues  at  the  Machinists  Union. 
They  sent  me  the  following  biography  which  I 
wanted  to  share  with  the  current  Memt>ers  of 
Congress,  most  of  whom  came  here  since 
George  Nelson  retired: 

Oeorge  R.  Nelson,  known  as  the  dean  of 
organized  labor's  lobbyisU  on  Capitol  Hill 
until  his  retirement  in  1976.  died  Saturday, 
May  8, 1986.  He  was  7S. 

During  his  30  years  as  legislative  director 
for  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers  (lAM),  Nelson 
played  key  roles  In  every  legislative  battle  In 
which  organized  labor  was  engaged. 

During  the  1940s,  he  fought  agalrut  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  later  was  credited 
with  tempering  Landrum-Orlffln  amend- 
ments to  that  act  which  made  those  amend- 
ments more  palatable  to  organised  lat>or. 

In  the  19S0S,  Nelson  was  credited  with 
playing  a  key  role  with  both  Congress  and 
the  then  AFL  (American  Federation  of 
Labor)  to  win  legislation  that  set  up  group 
health  programs  for  federal  government 
employees. 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped programs,  lal>or  chairman  of  the  Co- 
operative Health  Federation  of  America  and 
a  member  of  the  PuoUc  Health  Association. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  labor 
member  both  for  the  Federal  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's War  Bond  Division. 

In  addition  to  representing  lAM  members 
before  Congress,  Nelson  also  served  as  the 
union's  liaison  with  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  and  kept  records 
on  arbitrators  and  any  precedent-setting  de- 
cisions they  made  during  his  career. 

A  native  of  Jamestown.  New  York,  Nelaon 
wu  a  charter  member  of  lAM  Local  18U. 
Jamestown,  which  he  joined  in  March.  1986, 

After  holding  nearly  every  elective  posi- 
tion In  that  local.  Including  local  president, 
he  was  elected  business  agent  of  lAM  Dis- 
trict 66  In  Jamestown  In  October  1941.  Local 
1658  Is  affilUted  with  the  district. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  International 
Union  Staff  with  the  title  of  Grand  Lodge 
Representative  September  1,  1946.  Because 
of  his  lobbying  skills,  he  was  Immediately 
assigned  as  legislative  representative,  the 
post  he  held  for  30  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1976. 
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H.R.  2505 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  COBEY,  JR. 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
anrxMjnce  that  today  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives pas.5ed  H.R.  2505,  a  private  relief  bill 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kenneth  David  Franklin,  of 
Raleigh,  NC.  This  actkDn  has  come  about  after 
4  years  of  tireless  efforts  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

In  1979,  Mr.  Franklin  found  himself  in  an  un- 
fortunate s<tuatk>n,  when  after  working  for  the 
Department  of  Justue  for  7  years,  was  forced 
to  leave  this  positbn  due  to  a  progressive 
r>euromuscular  disease.  At  this  time  he  was 
misinformed  that  he  was  ineligible  for  disability 
retirement  benefits.  Therefore,  Mr.  Franklin, 
believing  that  it  would  serve  him  no  advan- 
tange  to  keep  his  funds  in  the  system,  with- 
drew his  money  from  the  Federal  Retirement 
System. 

A  few  years  later  and  again  having  to  leave 
a  subsequent  job,  Mr.  Franklin  found  himself 
in  a  catch-22  situation.  Because  he  had  not 
adequately  contributed  to  his  second  job  in 
the  previous  10  years,  he  was  not  able  to 
qualify  for  Social  Security  disability  benefits.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  still  not  able  to  qualify 
for  any  disability  retirement.  Mr.  Franklin's  at- 
tempts to  rectify  and  failing  to  qualify  for  either 
source  of  retirement  income  was  continually 
denied. 

Even  though  the  Office  of  Personnel  and 
Management  recognized  that  Mr.  Franklin  was 
in  this  difficult  situation  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  they  were  not  able  to  act,  lacking  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  regulations.  Pursuing 
every  avenue  of  possible  relief  to  no  avail,  Mr. 
Franklin  was  left  with  no  choice  otfier  than  to 
seek  private  relief  legislation. 

This  bill  merely  permits  Mr.  Franklin  to  apply 
for  disability  retirement  and  redeposit  his 
funds  in  the  Federal  Retirement  System.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  see  justice  recited  in 
this  situation.  Mr.  Franklin  has  been  extremely 
patient  in  awaiting  this  long  overdue  opportu- 
nity. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  COMMISSIONER 
HAS  HURT  INTERNATIONAL 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  against  internatkinal  drug  smuggling  may 
fiave  been  damaged  irreparably  by  the  recent 
irresponsible  comments  and  unsubstantiated 
charges  against  Mexico  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  William  von  Raab. 
As  reported  in  the  attached  article  by  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Mr.  von  Raab's  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, whrch  contained  numerous  errors  and 
used  unsubstantiated  rumors  from  informants 
as  fact,  has  hurt  relations  with  our  third  largest 
trading  partner  and  ally.  Tragically,  the  Com- 
missioner may  well  have  angered  the  Mexican 
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Govemnwnt  to  the  point  wtiere  it  may  refuse 
to  continue  to  cooperate,  and  as  we  all  know, 
without  cooperation  from  Mexico,  the  war  on 
drugs  is  hopeless. 

The  von  Raab  affair  has  once  again  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  administratk}n  has  no 
Mexkx}  polk:y.  It  raises  the  questk>n:  Who  is  in 
charge  of  relatkjns  with  Mexkx>?  Is  it  the  Conv 
missioner  of  Customs?  Does  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  State  have  any  influence  or  impact  on 
United  States  policy  toward  Mexico?  Why  is 
the  Customs  Commissioner  allowed  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  deliberately  and  personally  insult  the 
Preskient  of  Mexico  and  falsely  accuse  a 
Texas  tiank  of  laundering  narcotics  profits? 

Mr.  Speaker,  top  DEA  officials  characterize 
Mr.  Von  Raab  as  being  out  of  control,  not  in 
command  of  ttie  facts,  and  unable  to  be 
reined  in.  Is  this  any  way  to  mn  an  agency, 
much  less  our  policy  toward  a  major  Western 
ally  and  southern  neight>or7  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
von  Raab  affair  and  the  embarrassment  it  has 
brought  to  the  Customs  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  our  international 
credibility  should  cause  the  Commissioner,  at 
the  very  least,  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  his  ill-advised  actions  and  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  repair  the  damage  he  has 
caused. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (TX)  Morning  News,  May 
16.  1986] 

U.S.  Officials  Assail  Customs  Chief  for 
Charges 

Washington.— State  Department  and  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  declared  angrily 
Thursday  that  William  von  Raab,  commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  may 
have  harmed  the  war  against  international 
drug  smuggling  by  making  unsubstantiated 
charges  against  Mexican  officials. 

One  U.S.  official  accused  von  Raab  of  "re- 
porting nunor  as  fact"  in  testimony  Monday 
and  Tuesday  l)efore  a  Senate  sul)committee 
investigating  the  role  of  Mexico  in  the  U.S. 
drug  trade. 

"If  we  had  a  way  of  reining  him  in,  we 
would  do  it,"  said  one  top  U.S.  drug  enforce- 
ment official.  "He's  certainly  not  doing  us 
any  favors."  Von  Raab's  office  declined  com- 
ment. 

But  a  Customs  Service  spokesman  admit- 
ted Thursday  that  von  Raab  was  wrong 
when  he  said  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
that  illegal  drug  money  had  made  a  bank  in 
the  l)order  town  of  Presidio  the  sixth-larg- 
est in  Texas. 

"It's  not  true,"  customs  spokesman  Jim 
Mahan  acknowledged  in  response  to  an  In- 
quiry. "It  was  bad  intelligence  that  came  in 
to  us  from  one  of  our  field  offices.  I  won't 
go  any  further  than  that." 

In  his  testimony,  von  Raab  also  told  the 
Senate  sulx:ommlttee  that  Gov.  Rodolfo 
Pelix  Valdes  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora 
owns  four  ranches  that  grow  opium  and 
marijuana. 

But  administration  officials  who  specialize 
in  Mexican  affairs  said  Thursday  that  In- 
formants had  told  U.S.  officials  that  it  was 
another  governor,  Antonio  Toledo  Corro  of 
Slnaloa,  who  had  the  ranches  and  had  en- 
tertained fugitive  Miguel  Pelix  Oallardo, 
who  Is  accused  of  the  1985  murder  of  U.S. 
narcotics  agent  Enrique  Camarena. 

In  Tucson  on  Thursday,  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  published  an  Interview  with  Pelix 
Valdes  In  which  he  denied  the  allegation 
and  said  he  was  considering  a  libel  suit. 
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The  governor  told  the  Star  he  suffered 
"Irreparable  political  damage"  and  was 
"personally  attacked  and  defamed  for  abso- 
lutely no  reason." 

Pelix  Valdes  said  he  didn't  own  a  "square 
meter  of  farmland  In  Sonora,  much  less  four 
ranches." 

In  Washington  Thursday,  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials—all of  whom  spoke  on  the  condition 
they  not  be  named— said  that  even  the  tips 
that  von  Raab  repeated  accurately  are  Just 
that— tips  from  Informants— and  have  not 
t>een  nailed  down. 

One  example  was  the  assertion  that  mem- 
bers of  Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la  Ma- 
drid's family  were  Involved  In  the  drug 
trade.  The  tip,  one  source  said,  is  that  a 
cousin  of  the  president  has  t>een  smuggling 
narcotics  from  Colombia  to  Mexico  City 
under  cover  of  diplomatic  immunity. 

"We've  heard  those  rumors,  second-  or 
third-hand— hell,  von  Raab  got  them  from 
us— but  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  even 
In  the  U.S.  we  could  go  Into  court  on,"  one 
federal  law  enforcement  official  said.  "Von 
Raab  has  absolutely  astounded  a  lot  of 
people  at  Justice  and  the  DEA  (Drug  En- 
forcement Administration)." 

Ironically,  It  was  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration Administrator  John  Lawn  who 
originally  pushed  von  Raab  to  get  Involved 
In  the  Issues  surrounding  official  Mexican 
Involvement  In  drug  trafficking  after  Enri- 
que Camarana  was  kidnapped  and  tortured 
to  death  by  Mexican  drug  dealers  who  were 
assisted  by  Mexican  police. 

But  now  they  don't  know  how  to  turn  him 
off,  they  said.  And  In  repeating  unverified 
statements  given  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  by  confidential  informants, 
von  Raab  is  doing  much  more  harm  than 
good,  officials  said  Thursday. 

During  the  sul)commlttee  hearing,  von 
Raab  said  the  Presidio  bank  had  a  "cash 
flow  of  $7.1  million."  Customs  spokesman 
Mahan  said  Thursday  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain what  von  Raab  meant,  or  thought  he 
meant,  by  the  statistic. 

"I  don't  know  how  that  got  into  our 
report,  but  we  apologize  for  It,"  Mahan  said 
of  von  Raab's  statement.  "We  have  egg  on 
our  face,  and  I  admit  it." 

Jose  D.  Leyva,  vice  president  of  Plrst  Pre- 
sidio Bank,  the  only  financial  Institution  In 
the  town  of  2,500,  said  Wednesday  his  bank 
had  total  assets  of  $11.2  million.  By  compar- 
ison. Republic  Bank  of  Dallas,  one  of  the 
state's  largest,  had  assets  of  $15.8  billion  at 
the  end  of  1985. 

The  bank's  cash  flow  Is  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  according  to  l}ank  President 
Richard  Stack. 

Texas  Banking  Commissoner  James 
Sexton  said  he  doubted  the  Presidio  bank 
was  among  the  largest  of  888  state  banks  in 
Texas.  The  median  total  assets  among 
Texas  state  banks  is  $45  million.  Sexton 
said. 

The  claim  "atwut  us  being  the  sixth-larg- 
est (bank  in  Texas),  it's  plain  ridiculous," 
Slack  said  Thursday.  "We're  ready  for  In- 
spection any  time  they  want  to  come  down 
and  Inspect  us.  We  comply  strictly  with  the 
law  In  this  laundering  business." 

Pederal  law  requires  a  bank  to  report  any 
transaction  of  over  $10,000  In  an  effort  to 
deter  the  laundering  of  Illegal  profits. 

In  Washington,  one  top  federal  law  en- 
forcement official  said  Thursday  that  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  was  wor- 
ried that.  In  the  next  24  hours,  the  Mexican 
government  might  tell  the  agency,  which  is 
allowed  to  operate  In  Mexico,  to  leave.  "And 


we  don't  want  to  leave,"  the  official  said. 
"Then  we'd  really  have  problems." 

In  a  protest  announced  Thursday  by  the 
Mexican  Embassy  In  Washington.  Mexico 
accused  the  United  States  of  sowing  "suspi- 
cion, distrust  and  animosity"  between  the 
two  countries  by  publicly  suggesting  that 
government  corruption  in  Mexico  la  contrib- 
uting to  a  sharp  increase  in  cross-border 
drug  smuggling. 

The  protest,  addressed  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  delivered  to  the 
State  Department  Wednesday  night,  said 
the  statements  by  senior  U.S.  officials  at 
the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  repre- 
sented a  "distorted  view  of  Mexican  reality" 
and  constituted  'a  clear  and  unacceptable 
violation  of  Mexican  sovereignty." 

The  protest  note  reiterated  Mexico's  view 
that  the  United  States  is  not  doing  enough 
to  combat  drug  production  on  its  own  terri- 
tory and  to  crack  down  on  domestic  distribu- 
tion and  consumption. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS DISASTER  LOAN  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT 


HON.  JIM  ROSS  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1988 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  problem 
facing  many  rural  communities.  Vou've  heard 
lots  about  the  farm  crisis  and  our  farmers,  but 
there's  a  neglected  segment  of  rural  commu- 
nities that  is  hurting  right  along  with  the 
farmer:  small  business.  As  you  can  imagine, 
when  farmers  don't  have  cash  for  purchases, 
small  town  merchants'  business  dries  up. 
Whether  the  merchant  sells  farm-related  prod- 
ucts or  not,  the  rural  small  business  needs 
help. 

We're  putting  billions  Into  farm  programs, 
but  the  rural  small  businesses  are  left  to  fend 
for  themselves.  In  many  cases,  the  effects  of 
dropping  land  values,  6  years  of  high  interest 
rates,  and  dramatically  reduced  sales  have 
caused  many  rural  small  businesses  to  close 
their  doors.  It's  hard  for  a  small  business  to 
survive  for  long  on  a  40  percent  drop  in  sales. 

For  that  reason,  today  I'm  introducing  legis- 
latkjn  to  expand  the  criteria  for  SBA  nonphysi- 
cal  disaster  loans.  The  economic  problems 
facing  rural  small  businesses  are  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  in  most  cases,  can  be 
traced  to  the  effects  of  Government  action. 
But  rural  banks— already  struggling  them- 
selves—are sektom  in  a  positkjn  to  help  out 
ailing  small  businesses  in  their  communities. 
The  SBA  can  fill  this  gap  but  has  refused  to 
dose. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  programs  have  exist- 
ed within  SBA  for  the  past  few  years  to  meet 
this  need,  but  most  applk:atk>n8  have  been 
denied. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
will  expand  the  criteria  to  make  it  easier  for 
small  businesses  to  qualify  for  economic  dis- 
aster loans.  We've  had  a  program  in  place  for 
the  past  several  years  to  provide  kMns  to 
businesses  which  have  been  hurt  by  such 
things  as  the  PIK  Program  or  the  fami  crisis, 
but  the  SBA,  in  most  cases,  has  found  ox- 
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cuses  to  refuse  the  applications  which  busl- 
neasesfile. 

This  bill  will  make  it  harder  for  SBA  to  turn 
those  applications  down.  It  will  define  that: 
One.  a  decrease  in  operating  capital  of  over 
25  percent  over  1  year's  time,  or  two,  a  de- 
crease in  sales  volume  over  a  6-month  period 
following  sonrte  Federal  action  such  as  PIK,  or 
the  laying  off  of  employees,  are  criteria  that 
SBA  must  consider  In  determining  eligibility  for 
these  disaster  loans. 

The  bill  will  also  prevent  SBA  from  denying 
the  loans,  as  they  have  been,  on  the  basis  of 
preexisting  debt.  This  criteria  alone  has  pre- 
vented many  small  business  in  rural  America 
from  qualifying  over  the  past  few  years.  The 
bill  will  be  retroactive,  as  well,  to  1982,  so  that 
those  small  businesses  whto  were  denied  PIK- 
related  disaster  assistance  will  be  able  to  re- 
apply. 

t  ask  your  help  in  m8klr>g  these  programs 
work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Improve- 
ment Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  M. 
EBERHARDT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  request  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Robert  M.  Eber- 
hardt,  who  is  about  to  receive  the  Distin- 
guished Good  Citizen  Award  from  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Forty-Niner  Council  in 
Stockton,  CA. 

The  Distinguished  Good  Citizen  Award  is 
bestowed  upon  those  Individuals  wtw  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  service  to  youth  In 
the  community.  Bob  Eberhardt  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  join  the  Impressive  ranks  of 
those  who  have  received  this  respected  trib- 
ute. 

While  Bob's  community  service  and  volun- 
teer contributions  of  time  and  effort  have  en- 
compassed virtually  every  area  of  civic  en- 
deavor, his  efforts  on  behalf  of  youth  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  A  strong  and  long-term 
supporter  of  Boy  Scouts,  Bob  was  especially 
instrumental  in  promoting  scouting  ideals.  His 
dedicated  wort<  has  benefited  not  only  young 
scouts  themselves,  but  also  those  trained  for 
scouting  as  a  career.  Through  his  service  with 
the  University  of  the  Pacific's  Board  of  Re- 
gents, Bob  Eberhardt  played  a  strong  role  in 
encouraging  the  training  program  for  such  ca- 
reers at  UOP. 

A  past  director  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Stock- 
ton, Bob  always  has  provided  a  fine  example 
for  youth  to  emulate.  Few  individuals  can 
claim  his  outstanding  record  of  achievement, 
or  his  equally  respected  roster  of  giving.  He  is 
a  successful  professional,  an  admired  family 
man,  and  a  man  who  always  finds  time  to 
share  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  leader- 
ship abilities  with  every  worthy  civic  cause. 

Bob  Eberhardt  always  demonstrates  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  American  ideal:  Sharing  his 
own  success  with  others,  and  paving  the  way 
for  young  Americans  to  foltow  in  his  footsteps. 
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I  am  strongly  committed  to  tfie  spirit  of  volun- 
teerlsm  In  America,  and  Bob  Eberhardt  oxem- 
plifiet  the  Importance  of  that  Ideal.  More  Im- 
portantly, his  tireless  contributions  have  dem- 
onstrated how  positive  and  beneficial  volun- 
teerism  can  be  In  mokUng  good  citizenship  for 
future  generations. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  count  Bob  Eber- 
hardt anf)ong  my  good  friends,  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  representing  him  in  the  Congress.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to 
join  with  me  In  congratulating  Bob  for  this 
most  recent  acknowledgentent  of  his  numer- 
ous achievements,  and  in  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  his  admirable  work. 


TAIWAN  SHOULD  FREE  MR.  YAO 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentiy 
had  the  privilege  to  visit  with  Chou  Ching-yu,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Taiwan  National 
Assembly  and  a  leading  democratic  opposition 
figure  and  human  rights  advocate  on  the 
Islsnd.  who  is  visiting  the  United  States  as  a 
participant  in  the  International  Visitor  Program 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (USIA). 

A  psychiabic  social  worker  by  profession, 
Chou  Chlng-yu  Is  the  wife  of  Yao  Chia-wen,  a 
distinguished  human  rights  lawyer  who  is  pres- 
ently serving  the  seventh  year  of  a  12-year 
prison  sentence  handed  down  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Taiwan  in  the  wake  of  the  1979  human 
rights  day  rally  In  Kaohsiung. 

It  is  an  embarrassment  to  our  age  that  any 
government  anywhere  finds  the  advocacy  ciif 
human  rights  and  democracy  a  challenge  to 
Ks  legitimacy.  Although  Taiwan  properiy  prides 
Itself  on  its  strong  anticommunlst  stance  and 
Its  alliance  with  the  free  worid,  the  govern- 
ment's commitment  to  democratic  values  and 
principles  is  unimpressive.  The  continued  In- 
carceration of  democratic  oppositionists  like 
Mr.  Yao  is  an  emban^assment  to  friends  of 
Taiwan  and  a  stumbling  block  to  internal  rec- 
onciliation. The  much  appreciated  release  of 
Lin  Yl-hsiung  and  Rev.  Kao  Chun-ming  make 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  authorities  in 
Taiwan  have  refused  thus  far  to  commute  Mr. 
Yao's  sentence. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  concerned  for  the 
future  of  Taiwan,  I  would  respectfully  urge  Tai- 
wanese authorities  to  reconsider  Mr.  Yao's 
case.  His  continued  Incarceration  Is  dlspropor- 
ttonately  important  because  it  is  perceived  by 
the  American  people  as  a  test  of  our  mutual 
commitment  to  freedom  and  democratic 
values.  In  the  absence  of  formal  diplomatic 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan, 
the  closeness  of  ties  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Taiwan  rests  heavily 
on  perceptions.  To  tfie  degree  that  a  govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  Im- 
prison individuals  for  defending  democratic 
rights  it  cannot  help  but  find  Its  reputation  tar- 
nished and  its  friendship  valued  less  highly. 

In  meeting  with  Chou  Ching-yu,  I  was  stiiick 
by  her  remarkable  spirit  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
sonal hardships  she  and  her  husband  have 
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suffered.  Out  of  adversity  has  emerged  a  cou- 
rageous commitment  to  national  politics. 
Drawing  on  her  professional  experience  as  a 
psychiatric  social  worker,  Chou  Ching-yu  has 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  other  political  pris- 
oners arxJ  their  families.  To  that  end,  she  es- 
tablished in  1981  the  Taiwan  Care  Center 
which  arranges  for  visits  to  political  prisoners, 
medical  assistance,  financial  help  at  the  time 
prisoners  are  released,  and  encouragement 
and  support  for  the  families  of  tfiose  being 
field.  The  center  also  publishes  "Care"  maga- 
zine, a  much  respected  periodical.  Chou 
Chirig-yu's  initiative  serves  as  a  modei  for  her 
own  Island  and  for  countries  wtiere  citizens 
are  placed  in  jail  for  upfiolding  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  citizenship.  Chou  Ching-yu's  ef- 
forts to  mxk  wWh  the  families  of  political  pris- 
oners is  a  credit  to  the  Taiwanese  people  and 
a  tribute  to  all  wfxj  carry  tfie  torch  of  demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
authorities  in  Taiwan,  in  a  spirit  of  compassion 
and  toierance  for  demoaatk:  dissent,  will 
review  the  case  of  Mr.  Yao  and  authorize  his 
early  release. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many 
countries  on  Earth,  the  United  States  indispu- 
tably contains  some  of  the  grandest,  most 
scenic,  and  most  beautiful  of  natural  treas- 
ures. These  sites  are  home  to  numerous  out- 
door activities.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
also  contains  some  of  the  most  developed 
and  exciting  urtran  areas  anywhere.  Our  own 
wealth  of  natural  and  manmade  resources  has 
enabled  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  to 
become  Annerica's  third  largest  retail  industry. 

Travel  and  Tourism  accounts  for  some  stun- 
ning economk:  and  employment  data.  For  ex- 
ample, most  firms  which  t)enefit  from  travel 
and  tourism  are  small  businesses.  They  pro- 
vide jobs  for  people  in  the  food  services,  the 
kxlging  businesses,  and  the  transportation  in- 
dustries, among  others.  Travellers  collectively 
spent  S229  billion  on  these  services.  In  my 
own  home  State,  Wisconsinites  count  on  tour- 
ists to  support  106,000  jobs,  or  5.8  percent  of 
all  jobs  in  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  locatk>ns  that  draw  visitors  to 
Wisconsin  are  the  Northwoods  and  Door 
County,  two  prime  outdoor  locations  for  fish- 
ing, camping,  and  nature  watching.  These 
popular  places  are  promoted  in  Rand  McNal- 
ly's  new  book,  "Vacatkjn  Places  Rated— Find- 
ing the  Best  Vacation  Place  in  America,"  as 
among  the  top  vacation  spots  in  the  Nation. 
The  importance  of  tfiese  areas  to  Wisconsin's 
economk:  well-being  is  almost  immeasurable. 

Tourism  has  a  social,  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic, benefit.  Travel  allows  for  Interaction 
among  ttm  diverse  people  of  the  United 
States.  Beskles  helping  reduce  our  balance- 
of-trade  defk;it,  foreign  visitors  bring  an  impor- 
tant form  of  social  interaction  to  Americans  by 
traveling  In  the  United  States.  They  bring  an 
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intematk>nal  perspective  to  the  country  that 
only  helps  Americans  to  understand  foreign 
attitudes.  The  social  benefits  entail  a  mutual 
understanding  by  travelers  and  reskjents  of 
various  cultures,  mannerisms,  backgrounds, 
and  experiences.  This  occurs  through  the 
sampling  of  new  cuisines  and  the  viewing  of 
local  heritage. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  week.  May  18-24, 
1986,  has  been  recognized  as  National  Tour- 
ism Week  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Travel  and  tourism  should  property  be 
recognized  as  the  prominent  economic  and 
social  force  it  truly  is.  Through  such  recogni- 
tion we  show  our  approval  of  the  industry  and 
support  the  small  businessmen  who  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  industry. 

These  hardworkirig  men  and  women  are  no- 
table In  their  devotion  and  commitment  to  the 
tourists;  they  make  sure  that  attractk)ns  are  in 
functioning  order  and  they  make  facilities  safe 
for  mass  use.  The  trade  tfiey  inspire  serves 
not  only  their  financial  goals,  but  also  serves 
the  whole  Nation  by  stimulating  employment 
and  by  producing  tax  revenue.  And  of  course, 
the  social  aspect  of  their  work  must  also  be 
highly  regarded. 

The  travel  industry  plays  an  important  role 
in  our  Nation.  This  year  the  dedlcatkin  of  tour 
operators,  travel  agents,  restauranteurs,  and 
hotel  owners  will  be  all  the  more  necessary 
since  they  will  host  one  of  the  largest  tourist 
groups  in  recent  memory.  The  United  States 
will  attract  an  enormous  number  of  foreign 
visitors  t>ecause  of  the  attractive  exchange 
rate  of  their  currency  against  the  dollar.  Fur- 
thermore, more  Americans  will  choose  to 
travel  domestically  this  year  and  catch  the 
spirit  of  seeing  all  of  what  these  United  States 
have  to  offer.  Gas  prices  promise  to  be  low  all 
summer,  so  Americans  as  well  as  foreign 
guests  will  be  traveling  to  various  tourist  areas 
relatively  cheaply. 

All  these  factors  could  add  up  to  a  banner 
year  for  the  Nation's  tourism  Industry.  We  are 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  pro- 
moting the  economic  and  social  benefits  of 
tourism  by  celebrating  National  Tourism 
Week.  The  theme  of  this  week  is  "Tourism 
Works  for  America."  I  certainly  agree  that  it 
does.  As  a  member  of  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism 
Caucus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strongest  possible  support  to  an  industry 
whose  health  is  crucial  to  our  economy. 
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now  its  presklent,  and  Dr  James  Scott,  pastor 
of  the  Bethany  Baptist  Church.  Its  mission  is 
the  establishment  of  a  network  of  parents, 
chikjren,  teachers  and  administrators  to  focus 
on  overcoming  obstacles  to  teaching  and 
learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Beverly  and 
James  Scott  and  the  other  members  of 
C.A.P.E.  wtK)  have  worked  hard  to  make 
Newark  a  better  place  to  teach  and  learn.  I 
commend  to  you  the  following  Statement  of 
Purposes  and  Objectives  of  C.A.P.E.: 

Christian  Advocates  for  Pubuc 
Education,  Inc. 

purposes  and  objectives 
The  Christian  Advocates  for  Public  Edu- 
cation <C.A.P.E.)  is  an  interchurch  group  of 
men  and  women  concerned  about  public 
education  and  strives  to  establish  a  network 
among  persons  who  seek  to  apply  Christian 
ethics  to  educational  issues.  The  group  rep- 
resents several  Protestant  Churches  in 
Essex  County.  There  is  no  attempt  to  con- 
vert children  or  parents  to  a  religious  phi- 
losophy. C.A.P.E.'s  concern  reflects  the 
l>elief  in  the  human  worth  and  dignity  of  all 
God's  children. 

PURPOSES 

To  establish  a  network  among  churches, 
families  and  schools  that:  (a)  encourages  pa- 
rental participation  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  (b)  strengthens  parent/child 
relationships;  (c)  provides  positive  male  and 
female  role  models  for  children  of  various 
ages;  and  (d)  addresses  major  problems  Im- 
peding learning  and  self -discipline. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  provide  a  supportive  environment 
for  one  and  two  parent  families  that  ad- 
dresses problems  and  pressures  of  child- 
rearing,  and  offers  constructive  methods  for 
dealing  with  these  problem.s/issues. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  commu- 
nications as  a  two-way  process  l)etween  par- 
ents and  children. 

3.  To  increase  parental  understanding  of 
human  sexuality  so  that  they  may  deal  con- 
structively with  matters  of  dating,  sexual 
t)ehavior  and  problems  of  pregnancy. 

4.  To  maximize  existing  strengths  of 
parent/child  relationships  and  propose  al- 
ternative ways  to  discipline  children. 

5.  To  increase  parent's  understanding  of 
their  role  and  responsibility  in  nurturing 
self-discipline  within  their  children. 

6.  To  expand  parental  understanding  of 
self-discipline  as  necessary  for  academic 
achievement  and  social  growth. 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATES  FOR 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  I 
was  pleased  to  attend  the  First  Annual  Teach- 
ers Brunch,  held  by  tfie  Christian  Advocates 
for  Public  Education  of  Essex  County  at  the 
Bethany  Baptist  Church  in  Newark. 

The  brunch  was  hekl  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port teachers  and  scfKX>l  administrators  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  quality  educatk>n  in 
the  community. 

C.A.P.E.  was  established  in  1981,  with  the 
help  of  fine  people  like  Beveriy  Dunston-Scott, 


LOMOND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL: 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues  that  Lomond 
Elementary  School  in  Shaker  Heights  is  one 
of  two  schools  in  the  21st  District  of  Ohio 
nominated  for  an  award  given  t>y  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  Nation's  most 
exemplary  elementary  schools. 

Lomond  Is  a  science  and  French  magnet 
school,  and  it  is  indeed  an  outstanding  ele- 
mentary school.  It  Is  a  visually  exciting  place 
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where  student  work  is  prominently  displayed 
throughout  the  building  and  a  student-cen- 
tered, multk:ultural  atmosphere  is  clearly  pro- 
jected. Lomond  hosts  a  climate  where  learn- 
ing is  meaningful  and  exciting  and  parents, 
staff,  and  community  members  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  In  and  benefit  from  the 
learning  experience. 

It  is  the  students,  however,  who  reap  the 
greatest  benefit.  The  active,  achievement-ori- 
ented environment  of  Lorriond  makes  stu- 
dents eager  to  attend  school.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  average  daily  attendance  rate 
,  of  97  percent.  The  children  are  also  mastering 
basic  skills:  Standardized  Achievement  Test 
scores  for  1984-85  show  that  92  percent  of 
Lomond  students  were  at  or  above  grade 
level  In  math,  94  percent  scored  as  well  In 
reading.  The  school  is  ethnically  and  racially 
balanced  and  the  464  member  student  body 
Includes  five  children  from  Japan,  four  from 
Poland,  three  from  Taiwan,  two  from  Korea, 
and  one  from  mainland  China  whk:h  lends  the 
school  cultural  diversity  as  well. 

But  what  makes  Lomond  a  unique  school, 
^Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Innovative,  ambitkxis,  and 
creative  approach  to  learning  taken  by  Princi- 
pal Dr.  Albert  G.  Rot>erts  and  his  staff  of  40 
dedicated  professionals.  They  are  constantly 
seeking  new  ways  to  keep  the  students  inter- 
ested In  learning  and  challenging  them  to 
reach  for  the  sky. 

For  example,  classroom  lessons  at  each 
grade  level  are  enhanced  by  special  field  ex- 
periences, using  outside  resources  such  as 
the  Cleveland  Zoo,  Sea  World,  NASA,  Shaker 
Lakes  Nature  Center,  Cleveland  Natural  Histo- 
ry Museum,  Art  Museum,  SHHS  Planetarium, 
and  Severance  Hall.  In  June.  Lomond  sixth 
graders  will  be  going  on  an  archeological  dig 
with  Case  Western  University.  This  past  April, 
49  Lomond  pupils  participated  in  an  exchange 
program  with  school  chiklren  from  Canada. 
According  to  Principal  Roberts,  the  goal  of  the 
exchange  program  was  to  help  the  youngsters 
develop  a  sense  of  the  Interdependence  of 
the  two  countries  and  to  foster  a  sense  of  re- 
spect for  cultural  differences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lomond  School  also  recog- 
nizes thia  importance  of  being  a  part  of  the 
community.  For  example,  the  school  hosts  a 
French  breakfast  so  that  neighborhood  resi- 
dents who  don't  have  children  in  Lomond  can 
visit  and  share  In  the  excitement  of  active 
learning. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of  the 
Lomond  School  mission  is  Its  emphasis  on 
science  and  French  education  which  is  inte- 
grated throughout  the  curriculum.  At  a  time 
wtien  there  is  national  concern  regarding 
American  students'  achievement  in  scientific 
disciplines,  Lomond's  concentration  in  that 
subject  area  encourages  and  promotes  analyt- 
ical thinking  and  problem  solving— skills  that 
will  assist  Its  students  In  all  aspects  of  life. 
Similariy,  the  school's  French  and  language 
programs  improve  communications  skills  and 
demonstrate  to  the  chikjren  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  dependent  on  one  another  and 
that  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  promotes  global  harmony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that  Lomond 
Elementary  School  has  been  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Educatton  and  wish  to 
extend  my  most  sincere  congratulatk>ns  to 
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Principal  Dr.  Albert  G.  Roberts,  and  the  stu- 
dents, staff,  and  parents  of  Lomond  School 
for  distinguishing  themselves  and  their  conv 
munity  through  the  school's  performance  and 
selection  in  the  exemplary  elementary  school 
competitton. 


BRIOHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
CENl^ai  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN 
STUDIES  IN  JERUSALEM 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  153  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  in  signing  a  letter 
to  the  Israeli  Knesset  regarding  the  building  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Center  for  Near 
Eastern  Studies  in  Jerusalem, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brigham  Young  University,  a 
school  with  an  outstanding  academic  tradition, 
Is  attempting  to  provide  its  students  with  a 
well-rounded  educatton  In  many  cultures.  Be- 
cause of  this  goal,  BYU  has  established  cen- 
ters In  many  regions  of  the  globe  where  stu- 
dents can  spend  one  or  two  semesters  during 
their  education  studying  in  a  foreign  country. 
BYU  has  centers  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Central 
America.  In  addition,  BYU  has  a  center  In 
Israel  for  Near  Eastern  Studies.  This  facility  Is 
quite  small  and  BYU  Is  attempting  to  expand 
that  facility. 

The  expansion  of  the  BYU  facility  In  Jerusa- 
lem has  drawn  fire  from  some  orthodox  Jews 
who  feel  that  the  BYU  center  could  become  a 
base  for  missionary  activity  for  the  church 
which  sponsors  BYU,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  understand  this 
concern.  However,  BYU  has  a  long-standing 
policy  that  its  Jerusalem  Center  not  be  used 
as  a  base  for  proselytizing  for  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  center's  sole  purpose  Is  to  serve 
as  a  facility  for  better  educating  students. 

Last  summer,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  travel 
to  Israel  to  meet  with  leaders  of  the  Israeli 
Government  and  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem.  I 
saw  first  hand  the  center  which  Brigham 
Young  University  is  building  and  I  also  wit- 
nessed demonstrations  by  a  small  group  of 
rellgtous  leaders  protesting  the  BYU  building. 
After  talking  with  the  demonstrators.  It 
became  apparent  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  groups. 
The  protestors  did  not  want  missionaries  pros- 
elytizing, but  they  also  failed  to  understand 
that  the  officials  of  BYU  also  did  not  want,  nor 
would  they  allow,  students  at  the  center  to 
proselyte  Jews  into  the  Mormon  faith.  The 
center  which  BYU  is  constructing  Is  purely  for 
academk:  purposes. 

Because  of  my  experience  in  Israel  and  my 
personal  friendship  with  Jeffrey  Holland,  the 
preskjent  of  BYU.  I  volunteered  my  help  to 
BYU  In  securing  a  resolution  to  the  confronta- 
tk>n  In  Jerusalem.  Last  month,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  officials  from  Brigham  Young 
University  and  asked  If  I  would  draft  a  letter 
from  the  Congresss  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Israeli  Knesset  requesting  that  progress 
on  the  BYU  center  not  be  Impeded.  I  was 
pleased  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  this  letter.  I 
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was  joined  by  my  collMgua  from  CaMomia, 
the  Honorable  Ron  Packard,  in  asking  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  sign  this  letter.  I 
originally  hoped  that  we  coukj  obtain  50  sig- 
natures, but  I  was  overjoyed  wtien  153  of  my 
colleagues  joined  this  effort,  including  the 
leadership  of  both  political  parties. 

This  letter  reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
Israel  and  its  longstanding  support  of  democ- 
racy and  plurality.  Israel  has  historically  been 
a  true  friend  and  ally.  This  letter  requests  that 
Israel  maintain  Its  commitment  to  the  basic 
freedoms,  respect  for  human  life,  dedk^ation 
to  democractic  principles  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  hundreds  of  BYU 
students  who  travel  to  Israel  to  participate  in 
this  study  program  will  serve  as  excellent  am- 
bassadors for  both  countries.  I  think  It  will 
help  foster  the  spirit  of  understanding  vn6  co- 
operation between  our  two  nations. 

The  letter  who  had  delivered  to  the  Knesset 
yesterday  by  Presklent  Holland  and  I  under- 
stand that  It  was  well  received.  I  also  have 
learned  that  a  legal  opinion  was  handed  down 
yesterday  by  the  office  of  the  attorney  general 
of  Israel  that  stated  that  there  was  no  possi- 
ble way  to  revoke  Brigham  Young's  current 
building  permit  or  its  permit  to  use  the  land. 
The  center  already  has  a  building  permit  and 
approval  from  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem. 

In  ctosing,  I  want  to  once  again  thank  my 
colleagues  who  signed  the  letter.  I  know  more 
Congressmen  would  have  signed  the  letter  if 
we  had  not  t>een  under  such  strict  time  con- 
straints. 


FRIENDSDAY  BRINGS  PEOPLE 
TOGETHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Fkxkta.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mental  llllness  is  truly  a  community  problem.  It 
strikes  people  irrespective  of  age,  income, 
race,  rellgton  or  gender.  Mental  Illness  can  de- 
stroy careers,  disrupt  families,  separate 
frierids.  and  ruin  lives.  Unfortunately,  cuttMCks 
have  t}een  made  in  Government  mental  health 
programs,  stretching  the  resources  of  local 
mental  health  agencies  to  the  limit. 

The  people  of  Dade  County  have  found  a 
way  to  help  fill  In  the  gaps  In  the  fight  against 
mental  illness.  On  May  31,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Agencies  in  Dade  County  will 
join  with  the  MetroDade  County  Commissk>n, 
the  city  of  Miami,  the  city  of  Hialeah,  Hospital, 
and  thousands  of  caring  and  concerned  citi- 
zens for  the  first  annual  Friendsday  celebra- 
tk)n. 

Friendsday  provides  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  express  their  support  and  encour- 
agement to  those  wtw  are  on  ttie  road  to  re- 
habilitation and  recovery.  It  will  Include  over 
2,000  participants  competing  In  a  wide  variety 
of  athletic  activities  and  will  feature  appear- 
ance by  government  leaders,  well-known  en- 
tertainers, members  of  the  Miami  Dolphins 
football  team,  and  local  media  personalities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  everyone 
who  has  worked  so  hard  to  make  Friendsday 
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a  reality.  Their  efforts  in  our  community  dem- 
onstrate wtiat  friendship  is  all  aboulL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE   FIGHT   AGAINST   NEUROFI- 
BROMATOSIS CONTINUES 


STATEMENT  HONORING  DR. 
JAMES  BIRREN.  RETIRING 
DEAN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY 

CENTER.         UNIVERSITY         OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CAUPORmA 
m  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
before  my  colleagues  to  recognize  and  honor 
Or.  James  Birren,  distinguished  educator,  re- 
search scientist,  and  public  activist  In  the  field 
of  gerontology.  Over  the  last  four  decades  Dr. 
Bin^en  has  helped  to  raise  the  country's 
awarer>ess  about  the  issues  confronting  older 
Americans.  His  commitment  to  the  field  of 
aging  In  both  the  policy  arena  and  in  acade- 
mia  has  been  consistently  manifested  at  the 
the  local,  national,  and  international  levels. 
Through  Or.  Birren's  leadership  and  innova- 
tion, the  Andrus  Gerontology  Center  at  tfie 
University  of  Southern  California,  of  which  he 
is  dean  and  director,  was  developed.  It  has 
evolved  Into  the  largest  and  most  well  re- 
spected academic  gerontological  center  in  the 
Nation. 

The  impact  of  Dr.  Bin-en's  work  can  be  seen 
in  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge 
concemir>g  the  basic  processes  of  aging;  in 
the  buikJing  of  organizations  which  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  multMJisciplinary  context  in  whk:h  to 
teach  students  both  aging  policy  and  practKe 
methods.  In  his  role  as  educator.  Or.  Birren 
has  conducted  a  tremendous  amount  of 
scholarly  research  and  has  written  over  210 
publications.  He  has  also  been  a  mentor  to 
many  fine  students,  two  of  whom  are  currently 
working  as  staff  directors  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Aging.  Furthermore,  as 
advisor  and  committee  chairman  of  the  White 
House  ConfererKes  on  Aging,  he  has  helped 
shape  national  policy. 

Appropriately,  Dr.  Birren's  accomplishments 
have  been  internationally  recognized  by  nu- 
merous honors  and  awards.  He  was  elected 
executive  committee  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Gerontology,  was  award- 
ed the  coveted  Brookdale  Foundation  Award 
for  Meritorious  Research,  and  earned  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  from  ttie  University  of  Gotfien- 
borg,  Sweden,  to  name  a  few. 

A  career  spanning  this  wkje  range  of  contri- 
butren  and  accomplishment  Is  indeed  unique. 
Despite  his  retirement  as  dean  of  the  Ethel 
Percy  ArnJrus  Gerontology  Center,  Or.  Birren 
will  continue  to  influence  the  field  of  gerontol- 
ogy through  his  teaching  and  research.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Or.  James  Birren  much  success  in 
his  retirement.  We  are  proud  to  honor  an  indi- 
vidual of  such  high  caliber  who  has  not  only 
been  a  catalyst  for  scientific  progress  in  ttw 
field  of  gerontology,  but  wtio  has  resporxied 
with  so  much  energy  and  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  okjer  Americans. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOTISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  dis- 
ease which  attacks  many  Americans  of  all 
ages.  Neurofibronuitosis  has  historically  been 
one  of  the  least  understood  diseases  whkrh 
affect  men  and  women  woridwide.  The  first 
time  that  this  disease  was  given  serious  and 
sober  consideration  was  with  the  case  of 
Joseph  (John)  Merrick,  ft-equently  referred  to 
as  the  elephant  man.  So  many  people  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  brave  man's  story 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  Mr.  Merrick's 
case,  nearly  100  years  ago,  the  first  honest 
attempts  to  understand  this  disease  began, 
and  this  struggle  has  continued  through  today, 
when  numerous  areas  of  society  are  joining  to 
find  answers  to  the  riddles  posed  by  this  neu- 
rologk:al  disorder. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurologk^al  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke  has  led 
the  national  research  fight  to  find  the  causes 
and  treatprients  of  neurofibromatosis.  This 
fiscal  year,  the  NINCDS  expects  to  spend 
over  $3.7  million  on  research  pertaining  to 
neurofibromatosis  and  related  neurogenetic 
disorders,  including  $559,000  for  projects  di- 
rectly related  to  neurofibromatosis. 

In  Vtye  private  sector  neurofibromatosis  re- 
search is  supported  by  groups  like  The  Neuro- 
fibromatosis Association,  Inc.  As  well  as  pro- 
moting resarch  into  neurofibromatosis,  NFA 
provides  Information  and  support  to  families 
inflicted  with  the  disease  and  strives  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  various  facets  of 
neurofibromatosis. 

A  proclamation  made  by  Governor  Michael 
S.  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts  marked  May 
1986  as  Neurofibromatosis  Awareness  Month 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  Governor  Dukakis'.  With  so  many 
people  working  at  so  many  levels,  I  remain 
confident  that  the  mystery  of  neurofibromato- 
sis can  be  solved,  and  that  people  throughout 
the  worid  can  be  spared  from  the  agony  of 
this  disease.  It  wil  not  be  easy,  but  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  fighting  neurofi- 
bromatosis. 


LET'S  COME  TO  GRIPS  WITH 
THE  REAL  TRADE  BARRIERS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
U.S.  ti-ade  imbalance,  what  is  causing  it,  and 
what  we  are  doing  about  it.  The  House  is 
about  to  consider  major  trade  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  conskjer  carefijily  the 
impact  of  their  votes.  The  enactment  of  any 
protectionist  legislation  such  as  the  bill  cur- 
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rentiy  being  consktored  is  dangerous  and  ill 
advised.  Protectionist  measures  invite  retalia- 
tion by  our  ti-ading  partners,  which  will  ulti- 
mately make  it  more,  not  less  difficult  to  sell 
American  goods  abroad.  All  of  this  spells  eco- 
nomic disaster.  We  dare  not  forget  that  the 
Great  Depression  was  ushered  in  by  a  protec- 
tionist bill,  the  infamous  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 

Instead  of  enacting  protectionist  legislation, 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  tf)e  fundamental 
issues  that  affect  the  ti-ade  imbalance.  Among 
these  Is  Vhe  question  of  productivity.  Over  tfw 
past  3  years,  the  rate  of  Anrterican  productivity 
growth  has  increased  from  nearly  zero  to  only 
3  percent  per  year.  Compare  this  to  the  per- 
formance of  other  industiialized  countoles 
such  as  Japan,  whk;h  has  sustained  8  percent 
annual  productivity  growth  for  a  longer  period. 
The  result  is  that  Japan's  productivity  has  in- 
creased 45  percent  more  than  that  of  ttie 
United  States  over  the  past  8  years. 

What  are  the  causes  of  our  lackluster  per- 
formance in  productivity  growth?  Our  low  rate 
of  capital  formation  is  surely  a  factor.  The  rate 
of  capital  formation  per  worker  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  only  been  about 
one-third  of  that  of  Japan.  Capital  costs  are 
also  about  5  percentage  points  lower  in  Japan 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Additional  blame  for  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  created  an  environment  that  is 
not  particulariy  conducive  to  industry  growth. 
Excessive  regulation,  tax  laws  that  penalize 
savings,  and  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  all  contributed  to  the  evolu- 
tk}n  of  this  environment. 

We  have  set  up  balky  and  excessively  strin- 
gent regulations  such  as  the  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  [CAFE]  standards,  which 
dk:tate  to  carmakers  the  fuel  economy  their 
products  must  meet.  This  hinders  the  aljility  of 
American  automakers  to  compete  and  is  the 
kind  of  decision  that  should  be  made  in  the 
maritetplace,  and  not  by  the  Government. 

Our  tax  laws  do  not  encourage  either  pri- 
vate citizens  or  corporations  to  save.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  savings  in  the  industrialized 
world.  This  means  that  there  is  less  mortey 
available  to  finance  growth. 

And  our  deficit  spending  necessitates  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  which  further  depletes  the 
pool  of  funds  available  for  capital  expansion 
while  pushing  up  interest  rates  and  unnaturally 
inflating  ttie  dollar. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  system  that 
erKJurages  neither  Investment  in  tangible  cap- 
ital or  in  research  and  development.  It  is  time 
we  came  to  realize  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  our  trade  imbalance.  No  trade  bill  alone  will 
solve  all  our  trade  problems,  and  a  protection- 
ist b-ade  bill  can  only  make  them  worse.  Pro- 
tectionist legislation  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
Let  us  instead  come  to  grips  with  the  REAL 
b-ade  barriers  that  we  have  erected  ourselves. 

George  N.  Hatsopoulos,  in  the  May  14, 
1986  Wall  Street  Journal,  writes  convincingly 
on  the  need  for  us  to  address  our  productivity 
crisis.  I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  include  it  here. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Jounua,  May  14. 
1986] 

Productivitt  Lao  Is  Real  Trade  Barrier 
(By  Oeorge  N.  Hatsopoulos) 

What  the  U.S.  has  "lost"  in  trade  Imbal- 
ances over  the  past  five  years  for  the  most 
part  has  been  "found"  by  Just  five  coun- 
tries: Japan,  West  Germany,  France.  Italy 
and  Canada.  These  gainers  in  market  share 
are  not  low-wage,  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  Third  World.  They  have  well-developed 
manufacturing  sectors  and  relatively  high 
standards  of  living.  And  they  are  gaining  on 
the  U.8.  t>ecau8e  of  their  Increased  produc- 
tivity. 

An  overvalued  dollar  has  often  been  cited 
as  a  cause  for  the  U.S.  trade  crisis.  Ex- 
change rates  have  played  a  part,  though 
they  are  cyclical  and  for  the  most  part  self- 
correcting. 

What  ought  to  occupy  our  attention  now 
is  U.S.  industry's  long-term  problem  of  high 
costs,  both  for  the  production  of  existing 
products  and  the  development  of  new  ones. 
This  disadvantage,  which  threatens  to  fur- 
ther worsen  our  trade  balance  in  years  to 
come,  can  \x  seen  in  cost  comparisons  \x- 
tween  the  UJ3.  and  its  major  competitor, 
Japan. 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTIVITY 

Prom  1977  to  1985,  labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  In  manufacturing  rose  50%  more  in 
the  U.S.  than  in  Japan,  even  though  real 
wage  costs  per  hour  rose  by  20%  leu  In  the 
U.S.  The  gap  is  thus  70%,  of  which  changes 
In  the  exchange  rate  account  for  only  25%. 

The  rest  of  the  explanation  lies  in  produc- 
tivity. During  the  past  three  years  Ameri- 
ca's manufacturers  increased  their  rate  of 
productivity  growth  from  near  zero  to  about 
3%  per  year.  However,  Japan  has  registered 
8%  annual  gains  over  a  far  longer  period.  As 
a  result,  its  productivity  has  Increased  45% 
more  than  that  of  the  U.S.  In  the  past  eight 
years. 

It  is  unlikely  that  U.S.  manufacturers  can 
•  sustain  even  the  present  3%  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth,  because  the  recent  gains  were 
scored  during  an  economic  recovery.  More- 
over, proposed  tax-reform  legislation  is 
likely  to  retard  capital  formation  and  fur- 
ther slow  U.S.  progress  In  this  area. 

Why  does  the  U.S.  lag  in  productivity 
growth?  Until  recently  the  explanation  was 
that  other  countries  started  from  a  much 
lower  base.  This  answer  is  no  longer  credi- 
ble, however,  for  Japan's  manufacturing 
productivity,  in  absolute  terms,  has  actually 
reached  that  of  the  U.S.;  yet  its  rate  of 
growth  has  continued  unabated. 

Instead,  the  major  reason  can  be  found  In 
America's  sluggish  rate  of  investment  in 
both  tangible  and  knowledge-related  capital. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  rate  of  tangible 
capital  formation  per  worker  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  less  than  one-third  of  that  in  Japan. 
Athough  no  data  exist  on  knowledge-related 
capital,  the  disparity  there  may  be  even 
greater. 

Equally  clear  Is  the  reason  l>ehlnd  the 
poor  U.S.  record  of  Investment.  It  is  the 
high  cost  of  capital— the  threshold  rate  of 
return  from  an  Investment  tidjusted  for  In- 
flation—required to  cover  payments  de- 
manded by  Investors  and  lenders  and  to  sat- 
isfy all  tax  liabilities.  The  primary  determi- 
nant of  capital  formation  is  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital relative  to  the  cost  of  labor.  By  my  cal- 
culation using  a  formula  developed  by 
Profs.  Dale  Jorgenson  of  Harvard  and 
Robert  Hall  of  Stanford,  the  real  cost  of 
capital  In  Japan  in  1984  (latest  daU  avall- 
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able)  was  only  3Vi%.  In  the  U.8.,  it  was 
7V4%. 

Capital  costs  are  much  lower  In  Japan  be- 
cause the  financial  environment  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  industry  than  in  America.  Al- 
though Japan  has  a  higher  corporate  tax 
rate  and  no  investment  tax  credit,  such  dis- 
advantages are  greatly  outweighed  by 
what's  afforded  by  Japan's  financial  system. 
Japan's  national  savings  rate  is  much 
higher  than  America's.  In  Japan,  debt  vehi- 
cles that  would  be  considered  equity  In  the 
U.S.  allow  much  more  leveraging  of  capital. 
No  Olass-Steagall  Act  exists  to  prevent 
bankers  from  lending  to  companies  in  which 
they  hold  an  interest.  And.  of  course,  equity 
appreciation  Is  not  subject  to  a  capital  gains 
tax,  which  encourages  companies  to  retain 
earnings  rather  than  distribute  them  as 
dividends. 

This  system,  and  not  any  break  in  direct 
corporate  taxation,  provides  Industry  with 
lower  real  interest  rates,  a  lower  real  cost  of 
equity,  and  access  to  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  Investment  funds  having  tax -deducti- 
ble returns  than  does  the  U.S.  financial 
system  at  a  comparable  risk. 

The  U.S.  Is  now  nearly  45%  worse  off  in 
the  productivity  war  than  it  was  in  1977. 
Next  year  the  difference  will  be  50%,  the 
following  year  55%.  and  so  on  until  we  cure 
our  fundamental  weakness.  Time  alone 
won't  correct  this  problem. 

With  Japan's  cost  of  capital  only  one- 
third  that  of  the  U.S..  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Japanese  managers  invest  more  and 
can  afford  to  undertake  longer-term 
projects  than  can  their  U.S.  competitors.  So 
fundamental  differences  in  managerial  cul- 
ture are  not  necessary  to  explain  Japan's 
takeoff.  Any  manager  who  acts  rationally  in 
the  U.S.  environment  of  high  capital  cost- 
even  a  Japanese  manager  coming  here— 
would  have  to  invest  less  because  that  policy 
provides  the  optimum  t>eneflt  to  sharehold- 
ers. 

High-technology  industries  provide  no 
refuge  for  the  U.S.  in  its  struggle  to  regain 
competitive  advantage.  The  Japanese  are 
now  actively  targeting  such  industries  for 
special  marketing,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  Investment  support,  just  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past  with  steel,  automo- 
biles and  other  basic  industries.  America 
may  be  even  more  vulnerable  in  the  high- 
tech  sector,  relative  to  traditional  indus- 
tries, because  its  cost  of  capital  disadvan- 
tage is  even  greater  for  intangible  invest- 
ments. (I.e..  knowledge  capital)  than  it  is  for 
plant  equipment  and  other  physical  assets, 
which  have  enjoyed  higher  levels  of  tax 
credits. 

It  may  require  five  to  10  years  of  R4cD  to 
Introduce  products  based  on  new  technolo- 
gy. Such  investments  are  undertaken  only 
in  an  environment  where  costs,  especially 
capital  costs,  are  low  enough  to  justify  the 
wait. 

U.S.  trade  deficits  must  be  cut  if  America 
is  not  to  accumulate  so  much  foreign  debt  it 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  pay  it  off.  In  the 
short  run  this  is  going  to  require  not  only 
the  continuing  wage  restraint  but  a  further 
fall  iiv  the  dollar.  Parity  in  unit  labor  costs 
would  require  its  decline  to  about  140  yen 
from  about  160  yen  currently.  But  the 
bigger  concern  remains  productivity. 

For  now,  U.S.  manufacturers  will  have  to 
offer  significant  price  concessions  to  regain 
their  market  share.  The  disparity  in  produc- 
tivity growth  between  that  of  the  U.S.  and 
that  of  other  industrialized  nations  will 
maintain  the  cost  pressure  on  U.S.  manufac- 
turers that  has  led  them  in  the  past  to  cur- 
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tall  development  at  the  expenae  of  product 
equality. 

The  perennial  victim  of  the  U.8.'s  chron- 
ically weak  productivity  growth  is,  of 
course,  the  American  worker.  According  to 
the  1986  Economic  Report  to  the  President, 
real  hourly  earnings  in  the  U.S.  have  re- 
mained unchanged  for  the  past  15  years. 

In  the  long  term,  America's  competitive 
position  can  t>e  restored  only  through  a 
comprehensive  national  campaign  designed 
to  close  its  enormous  Investment  gap.  No 
single  measure  can  resolve  the  problem— the 
U.S.  must  use  all  the  tools  at  its  disposal.  In- 
cluding credit,  tax  and  monetary  policy. 

Increased  capital  formation  can  be 
achieved  only  by  lowering  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, which  in  turn  requires  raising  our  na- 
tional rate  of  savings.  Higher  savings 
demand  that  we  curtail  consumption  In  the 
short  run  In  order  to  provide  the  resources 
needed  for  the  long-term  expansion. 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  ISIO'S 

Some  might  suggest  that  little  can  be 
done  to  modify  Ingrained  behavior  patterns 
sufficiently  to  stimulate  the  needed  l>oo8t  In 
national  savings.  In  fact,  America's  response 
to  the  energy  crisis  provides  ample  proof 
that  seemingly  intractable  habits  can 
change  dramatically,  once  a  consensus  for 
action  has  been  created.  Through  a  combi- 
nation of  economic  forces  and  concerted 
policy  initiatives  responding  to  the  1973  oil 
embargo,  the  U.S.  has  l>een  able  to  arrest 
the  seemingly  relentless  rise  In  energy 
demand  that  was  once  widely  thought  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient  of  economic  growth. 
In  1985,  Americans  consumed  virtually  the 
same  tunount  of  energy  as  they  did  in  1973— 
and  produced  35%  more  goods  and  services. 

America's  productivity  challenge  of  the 
808  is  no  less  threatening  than  the  energy 
crisis  of  the  708.  Eliminating  the  many  sut>- 
sidles  that  encourage  consumption  at  the 
expense  of  capital  formation  will  not  t)e  an 
easy  task.  Only  awareness  and  understand- 
ing win  see  us  through. 

Mr.  Hatsopoulos  Is  chairman  of  Thermo 
Electron  of  Waltham,  Mass. 


CHAMBERS  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL:       AN       EDUCATIONAL 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVU 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  success  story 
is  currently  unfolding  in  my  district  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  characters  involved  include  some  of  my 
youngest  constituents,  a  group  of  dedicated 
educators,  and  a  resourceful,  creative,  and 
committed  elementary  school  principal.  The 
story  is  presently  taking  place  at  Chambers 
Elementary  School,  in  East  Cleveland,  OH, 
which  has  recently  been  selected  as  a  finalist 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  competi- 
tion for  excellence  in  elementary  schools. 
Clearly,  this  honor  is  well-deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  Chambers  on 
several  occasions.  The  children  are  bright,  cu- 
rious, and  eager  to  learn.  The  teachers  are  in- 
terested, caring,  and  they  challenge  the  chil- 
dren. The  principal,  J.  Joseph  Whelan,  Is  an 
innovator  and  acutely  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  his  students  and  staff.  During  his  first  13 
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years  as  principal  of  Chambers  he  was  forced 
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Upon   entering   the   brown-brick,   multi-    in  1981.  Her  travels  have  been  made  f(X  the 
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record  of  service  and  accomplishment  hidden    the  value  of  the  yen.  While  no  specific  actions    uated  from  MBCC  during  that  period,  and 
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years  as  principal  of  Chambers  he  was  forced 
to  operate  in  a  deteriorating  school  building 
that  was  consistently  cited  for  safety  building 
code  violations.  A  grassroots  community 
movement  finally  forced  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  seek  a  bond  issue  that  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  for  Chambers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  partKipated  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  new  school,  and 
believe  that  the  start  of  a  new  building  also 
represented  a  fresh  start  for  the  children  of 
East  Cleveland.  Principal  Whelan  has  taken 
good  advantage  of  the  new  building  and  the 
accompanying  uplifted  attitudes  and  spirits  of 
the  staff  and  chiWren  to  implement  new  pro- 
grams which  have  enabled  the  students  to 
excel  in  that  environment. 

Ttie  progress  of  Chamljers  Elementary 
ScfKX>l  was  recently  detailed  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I  submit 
this  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
RECono,  and  salute  Chambers  Elementary 
School  on  being  selected  as  a  finalist  in  the 
Education  Department's  excellence  in  elemen- 
tary schools  competition. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  26,  1986] 

E.  Cleveland  School  Draws  a  Bead  on 

Excellence 

(By  Terry  Puchs) 

The  odds  against  East  Cleveland's  Cham- 
bers Elementary  School  are  more  than  most 
schools  could  probably  beat. 

Each  year,  one  fourth  of  the  school's  760 
pupils  are  new  students,  which  often  means 
they  are  below  grade  level  in  basic  skills. 

AlMUt  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  come  from 
single-parent  homes,  where  they  may  not 
always  get  support  needed  to  do  well  in 
school. 

Three-quarters  are  from  low-income  fami- 
lies and  often  arrive  at  school  without 
proper  clothing. 

But  Chambers  has  managed  to  overcome 
these  odds.  As  proof  of  its  efforts,  the 
school  is  a  finalist  in  the  U.S.  Education  E>e- 
partraent's  competition  for  excellence  in  el- 
ementary schools. 

The  extra  effort  can  be  seen  everywhere. 

During  the  winter.  Principal  J.  Joseph 
Whelan  stands  at  the  school  entrance  hand- 
ing out  mittens  to  pupils  from  needy  fami- 
Ues. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  teachers  call 
parents  to  introduce  themselves.  And 
throughout  the  year  Whelan  and  teachers 
enforce  a  strict  homework  policy.  All  of  this 
is  to  encourage  parental  involvement. 

But  more  obvious  of  all.  there  is  the  new 
school. 

Ten  years  ago  Chambers  was  an  over- 
crowded, crumbling,  three-story  brick  build- 
ing on  Shaw  Ave.  Paint  and  plaster  were 
peeling;  pipes  and  wires  were  exposed.  City 
building  inspectors  had  cited  the  school  for 
safety  building  code  violations. 

There  was  one  girls'  and  one  boys'  rest- 
room  for  1,028  pupils. 

"We  organized  a  parent  group  and  always 
haul  someone  at  the  school  board  meetings," 
said  Lucille  Wooden,  who  had  a  grandson  at 
the  school.  "We  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
badgering  them  (the  school  t)oard)." 

They  successfully  pressured  the  board  to 
seek  a  lx>nd  issue  for  building  improve- 
ments, which  passed  in  1978. 

In  the  summer  of  1982  the  old  building 
was  demolished.  In  its  place  is  now  a  barren 
field,  awaiting  a  playground  and  parking  lot. 
In  the  fall  of  1982,  the  new,  $4  million 
school  opened  its  doors. 
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Upon  entering  the  brown-brick,  multi- 
level building,  it's  almost  possible  to  forget 
it's  a  school.  A  lobby  leads  into  an  atrium 
with  plants  and  numerous  wall  hangins. 

Each  grade's  classrooms,  from  kindergar- 
ten through  sixth  grade,  are  identified  by  a 
different  color,  as  is  the  gymnasium  and  caf- 
eteria. 

Whelan.  who  began  his  17-year  tenure  as 
principal  at  the  old  school,  says  the  new 
building,  with  its  new  atmosphere,  has  im- 
proved the  attitudes  of  t>oth  pupils  and 
staff.  "The  children  feel  safe  and  happy: 
they  feel  good  in  here,"  he  said. 

Whelan  also  likes  to  show  off  the  other 
•extras"  he  feels  contribute  to  Chambers' 
success. 

A  special  program  teaches  pupils  at  the 
all-black  school  at>out  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
"We  feel  that  blacks  do  not  really  know 
what  the  statue  is  all  almut.  since  it  (the 
statue)  is  more  of  an  ethnic  thing,  for 
people  coming  over  from  Europe,  when  the 
blacks  were  already  here,"  Whelan  said. 

Each  Friday,  Whelan  invites  six  pupils  to 
have  lunch  with  him  "to  eat  and  talk  about 
me  and  my  personal  life.  And  they  do  ask 
about  my  personal  life!"  he  said,  laughing. 

A  scholarship  fund  was  established  in 
memory  of  Aimette  Lawrence,  a  Chambers 
teacher  murdered  three  years  ago.  A  $500 
college  scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to 
a  senior  high  school  student,  and  a  comput- 
er is  given  to  a  sixth-grade  pupil. 

Teachers  are  honored  for  perfect  attend- 
ance and  for  years  of  service.  Whelan  gives 
them  flowers  at  least  once  a  month  to  show 
his  appreciation  for  their  work. 

On  May  1  and  2,  U.S.  Education  Depart- 
ment evaluators  will  visit  Chambers  as  part 
of  an  elementary  school  recognition  pro- 
gram. The  evaluators  will  visit  classes,  meet 
with  staff,  and  talk  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Chambers,  along  with  Shaker 
Heights'  Lomond  Elementary  School  and 
North  Olmsted's  Forest  Elementary  School, 
is  one  of  the  257  finalst  schools  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  winning  schools  wUl  be  named  in 
June,  and  representatives  from  them  will  be 
invited  to  Washington  for  a  national  recog- 
nition ceremony  and  receive  a  specially  de- 
signed flag.  There  is  no  predetermined 
numl)er  of  winners,  according  to  Patricia 
McKee,  director  of  the  recognition  program. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANITA  HIRSCH 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  individual. 
Anita  Hirsch.  For  many  years  Anita  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
committed  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

On  May  18,  Anita  will  be  honored  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Community  Relations 
(Committee  of  the  Jewish  Federal  Council  for 
her  tireless  leadership  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews.  As  the  Representative  for  California's 
26th  District,  and  as  one  who  feels  honored  to 
have  Anita  as  a  close  friend,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  ex- 
ceptional member  of  the  southern  California 
community. 

Anita  has  journeyed  to  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union  with  great  frequency  since  her  first  trip 


in  1981.  Her  travels  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  life  link  between 
Jews  of  the  free  world  and  those  who  live 
under  ttie  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Functioning  in  a  diplomatic  behind-the- 
scer>es  manner,  Anita  operates  in  a  way  that 
is  always  consistent  with  the  overall  objectives 
of  ttie  organized  Soviet  Jewry  movement  in 
this  country.  She  participates  on  a  national,  as 
well  as  an  international  level— attending  meet- 
ings on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Europe,  Israel,  Wash- 
ington DC,  and  New  York. 

In  Los  Angeles,  she  is  a  driving  force 
behind  the  Commission  on  Soviet  Jewry  of 
the  Community  Relations  Committee.  It  was 
her  hard  work  that  ma(te  possible  the  concept 
and  production  of  "A  Tribute  to  Soviet  Jews," 
which  was  published  In  connection  with  ttie 
1984  Olympic  games  In  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  member  of  the  briefing  committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Soviet  Jewry,  which  pre- 
pares travelers  for  their  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Anita  contributes  the  insight  and  knowl- 
edge acquired  through  her  extensive  travels. 
Her  intimate  understanding  of  the  culture  and 
customs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  her 
friendship  with  both  European  and  American 
activists  make  her  an  invaluable  committee 
member. 

Through  the  selfless  dedic^tron  of  Anita 
Hirsch,  hope  is  nourished  for  hundreds  of 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and 
honor  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council  to  pay  tribute  to 
Anita  Hirsch  for  her  many  years  of  dedication, 
guidance,  wisdom  and  commitment  to  ttie 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 


JACK  SHILLINGER  HONORED  BY 
NATIONAL  CEREBRAL  PALSY 
GROUP 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
1986  Annual  Conference  of  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations  held  in  New  Orieans  eariier 
this  month,  Jack  Shillinger,  a  friend  and  con- 
stitutent,  received  the  President's  Award  for 
ttie  outstanding  contributions  he  has  made  to 
United  Ceret)ral  Palsy  and  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  people— particularly  children— with 
cerebral  palsy. 

If  ever  an  award  was  well-deserved,  it  is  this 
one. 

Jack  Shillinger  has  worthed  selflessly  over 
20  years  for  cerebral  palsy  people  as  an  asso- 
ciation adviser,  organizer,  fund  raiser  and 
board  member.  From  time  to  time,  he  has 
been  asked  to  lend  his  special  skills  to  help 
other  cerebral  palsy  groups  in  Fk>rida  and 
around  the  Nation.  His  efforts  have  made  a 
big  impact  on  our  community  and  on  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  families  and  individuals. 

A  mcxiest  person.  Jack  Shillinger  never 
sought  publk:  recognition  over  the  years, 
choosing  instead  to  take  personal  satisfac:tk)n 
in  his  community  service  work  for  cerebral 
palsy  people  and  Temple  Israel  of  Greater 
Miami.  You  can't  keep  such  a  distinguished 
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record  of  service  and  accomplishment  hkJden 
forever,  ttiough.  It  is  heartwarming  to  know 
that  Jack  was  chosen  for  this  award,  because 
in  his  case,  the  "outstanding  contributions" 
mentioned  in  the  award  are  all  true. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extending 
to  Jack  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  our  heartiest 
congratulatk>ns  and  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done. 


ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Gary  Hart  and  Senator 
David  Boren,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
toughen  existing  Government  ethics  laws  by 
placing  certain  White  House  offices  off-limits 
to  former  executive  staff  members  wtio 
become  lobbyists. 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  bars  former 
Government  officials  from  influencing  agen- 
cies, bureaus  or  departments  to  which  they 
were  attached  on  issues  on  whk:h  they  were 
personally  and  substantially  Involved.  But 
under  existing  law,  integral  parts  of  the  White 
House  operation  have  been  deemed  inde- 
pendent entities. 

Our  legislation  would  define  the  Office  of 
the  President  as  consisting  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
the  Council  of  Environment  Quality,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  White  House 
Office  of  Policy  Development. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  we  have  seen  that 
the  admlnistratior  places  little  emphasis  on 
ethics  enforcement  and  ethics  compliance 
and  has  little  concern  that  ethics  laws  are 
being  broken.  Our  legislatk>n  will  prevent 
former  White  House  officials  from  strolling 
through  the  corridors  of  the  executive  office 
buildings,  trading  on  their  influence,  twisting 
arms  and  collecting  on  past  favors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  Introducing  this 
legislation,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sen/ice.  I  have  called  on  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  examine  the  fac- 
tual and  legal  basis  for  the  creation  of  these 
ethics  loopholes  in  the  Executive  Office  and 
similar  ones  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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the  value  of  the  yen.  While  no  specific  actions 
have  been  agreed  on,  they  coukJ  include  spe- 
cial loans  to  those  companies  and  Interest 
rate  cuts  to  devalue  the  cun'ency. 

Cleariy,  the  Japanese  think  they  are  facing 
a  trade  crisis,  but  last  year  their  trade  surplus 
was  roughly  $60  billion.  What  might  they  do  if 
their  books  start  to  balance? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  about  time  the  Japanese 
faced  up  to  their  responsibilities  as  an  eco- 
nomic power  In  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world.  They  cannot  continue  their  xenophobic 
mercantillstic  practices  and  expect  the  rest  of 
the  worid,  on  wtiom  they  depend  for  their 
prosperity,  to  be  willing  or  even  able  to  contin- 
ue to  deal  with  them.  There  are  grave  eco- 
nomic problems  around  the  world— a  huge 
trade  deficit  here,  crushing  foreign  debt  In 
Latin  America,  stagnation  In  most  developing 
countries — and  the  Japanese  continue  to  turn 
a  blind  eye  and  stash  away  their  horde  of 
gold. 

Think  of  the  benefH  to  our  economy  if  the 
Japanese  would  open  up  their  markets  and  let 
U.S.  companies  sell  there  on  a  fair  basis. 
Think  of  the  help  to  Latin  America  if  they 
would  Invest  their  $60  billion  surplus  In  pro- 
ductive projects  there  instead  of  in  short-term 
securities  here.  To  date,  though,  they  have 
been  unwilling  even  to  discuss  these  matters 
seriously.  What  can  they  be  thinking  of? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  also  like  to  know  just  what 
of  import  was  discussed  at  the  recent  eco- 
nomic summit  in  Tokyo.  It's  awfully  tough  to 
have  substantive  economic  discussions  with 
the  Japanese  if  our  leaders  spend  their  whole 
time  directing  war  whoops  at  Libya  or  con- 
demning the  Soviets  for  their  nuclear  acci- 
dent. That  may  be  important  but  it's  not  really 
relevant.  The  gathering  in  Tokyo  was  billed  as 
an  economic  summit  and  precious  little  eco- 
nomics was  discussed.  That's  unfortunate. 
Another  opportunity  wasted  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 


WHEN  WILL  THE  JAPANESE 
LEARN  TO  PLAY  PAIR  IN 
TRADE? 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Nakasone  ordered  his 
Government  to  draw  up  emergency  measures 
to  help  small-  and  medium-sized  export-orient- 
ed companies  handle  the  recent  increases  in 
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uated  from  MBCC  during  that  period,  and 
more  than  100,000  have  •nroHed  in  college 
courses  since  its  inceptton.  From  a  modest 
graduating  class  of  77  students  In  1963,  a 
class  of  more  than  500  wilt  receive  more  than 
40  different  degrees  on  June  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mission  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College,  as  described  in  the 
catak)g  for  the  current  academic  year,  has 
been  "to  serve  as  a  comprehensive  student- 
centered,  open  access  institution  with  a  strong 
commitment  to  excellence  in  all  its  offerings." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  missk>n  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  years  since  1961,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  college  will  continue  to  meet 
that  high  standard  as  it  expands  its  many 
course  offerings  and  Increases  the  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  for  life-long  learning. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  students,  facul- 
ty, administration,  trustees,  and  staff  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Community  College  for  their 
associatk>n  with  a  quarter  century  of  excel- 
lence, and  to  join  them  in  looking  forward  to 
the  next  25  years. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE-A  QUARTER 
CENTURY  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Community  College  will  conduct 
its  commencement  exercises.  While  gradua- 
tion day  at  any  institutton  of  higher  education 
is  an  important  occaston,  much  deserving  of 
celebratkin,  June  1  will  mari<  a  special  anni- 
versary for  MMBC.  On  that  date,  in  addition  to 
commemorating  the  completk)n  of  their  stud- 
ies, the  graduating  students,  along  with  their 
families  and  school  officials,  will  salute 
MMBC's  2Sth  year  of  operation.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  others  which  will  be 
commending  this  fine  school  for  its  many 
years  of  excellence  and  service  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Located  in  Wellesley,  MA  since  1973,  the 
college— which  was  founded  in  1961— has 
consistently  offered  a  high  quality  of  educa- 
tional instruction  to  the  cities  and  towns  west 
of  Boston.  Nearly  10,000  students  have  grad- 


HONORING  ROBERT  McNEIL. 
SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  NAACP'S 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CAtlFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  service  and  dedication  of  Robert  McNeil,  a 
member  of  the  Baldwin  Park  City  Council. 

On  June  7,  1986.  Mr.  McNeil  will  receive 
the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award  from  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
[NAACP].  He  will  receive  this  award  at  the 
NAACP'S  San  Gabriel  Valley  Branch  Annual 
Awards  and  Freedom  Fund  Banquet.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  banquet  will  enable  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  NAACP  to  expand  its  communi- 
ty activities  In  the  East  Valley  and  begin  much 
needed  youth  programs  during  the  1986-67 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recog- 
nize my  friend,  Councilman  Robert  McNeil 
from  the  city  of  BakJwIn  Park.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  city  council  In  1978  and  has 
served  continuously  for  over  6  years.  As  a 
councilman  for  BakJwin  Park  he  serves  as  first 
vice  president  to  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mid-Valley 
Manpower  Consortium,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  transportation  commission  for  the  South- 
ern California  Association  of  Governments.  He 
has  consistently  worked  to  better  the  well- 
being  of  the  residents  of  Baldwin  Pari(. 

Councilman  McNeil  is  a  native  of  Lillington, 
NC.  and  attended  A&T  University  of  Greens- 
boro as  well  as  Hampton  Institute  in  Hampton, 
VA.  He  came  to  California  with  his  wife,  Julia, 
in  1964  and  settled  In  Baldwin  Park  where 
they  raised  their  family.  He  started  woridng  at 
Baldwin  Park  Post  Office  and  recently  retired 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Assessor's 
Office  as  a  real  estate  appraiser. 

Since  moving  to  Baldwin  Park,  Councilman 
McNeil  has  been  exceptionally  artiva.  He  has 
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been  involved  with  ttie  local  PTA,  school 
sports  clubs  and  the  Lions  Club.  His  efforts 
helped  organize  and  bring  the  first  City  of 
Hope  Auxiliary  to  Baldwin  Park.  He  is  recog- 
nized by  his  friends  and  neighbors  as  a  leader 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  Councilman  McNeil 
has  given  to  the  city  of  Baldwin  Park.  His 
leadership  has  furthered  the  reputation  and 
economic  status  of  the  city.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  receiving  the  NAACP's  Dis- 
tir>guished  Citizen  Award. 


FRANKLIN  H.  GOTTSHALL  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1986,  the  Boyertown  Area  Historical  Society 
will  honor  one  of  the  most  notable  contribu- 
tors to  the  preservation  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  heritage  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Franklin  H.  Gottshall.  An  octogenarian,  Mr. 
Gottshall  has  spent  a  lifetime  obsen/ing  and 
chronicling  the  rich  and  varied  history  of  our 
area. 

In  the  course  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gottshall  has 
pursued  a  number  of  Interests  and,  to  this 
day,  he  is  still  a  master  craftsman,  a  teacher, 
and  a  lecturer.  He  is  the  author  of  16  highly 
acclaimed  books  and  Is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  rriost  distiriguished  authorities  on 
the  history  and  culture  of  our  area.  Though  in 
his  eighth  decade,  he  still  continues  to  work 
and  write  each  day  and  often  contributes  arti- 
cles to  esteemed  national  periodicals. 

The  Boyertown  Area  Historical  Society  will 
be  honoring  Mr.  Gottshall  for  his  immeasur- 
able contritiution  to  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  eastern  region 
arxJ  its  muttifaceted  <;ultural  heritage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
commending  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Gottshall  for  his 
life's  work  and  dedication  to  the  preservation 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania's  history  and  culture 
and  in  wishing  him  continued  success  and 
happiness. 


JOHN  SANDERS  OF  DANVILLE,  IL 
HONORED 


HON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  21, 
1986,  the  United  States  sends  a  scholar,  John 
Sanders  of  Danville,  IL  to  Israel  for  the  6 
weeks  Seminars  Abroad  Program.  This  pro- 
gram, funded  through  the  Fulbright  Founda- 
tion, has  awarded  these  grants  since  1946  in 
an  effort  to  foster  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Toward  that  end,  we  could 
send  no  firmer  American  representative  than 
John  Sanders. 

John  has  taught  for  more  than  30  years  and 
has  been  recognized  many  times  in  his  pro- 
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fession.  The  Governor  of  Illinois  named  John 
as  a  master  teacher.  He  also  received  the 
teacher  of  the  year  award  at  Danville  High 
School  and  has  been  recognized  for  his  excel- 
lence in  teaching  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Illinois  State  University. 

John  is  literally  an  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues. Last  fall  he  was  asked  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address  at  a  New  York  teachers  con- 
ference. His  address,  "What  Do  I  Do?  I 
Teach"  was  reminiscent  of  his  eariler  speech 
In  Illinois.  "I  Teach  Because  I  Love  People." 

In  these  statements,  John  points  out  that 
k>ve  of  humanity,  and  pride  In  one's  profes- 
sion are  the  core  that  leads  to  true  excellence 
In  education.  This  is  the  excellence  that  John 
Sanders  has  practk:ed  in  Illinois  for  over  30 
years. 

One  of  America's  recent  heros,  Christa 
McAuliffe,  said  "I  touch  the  future,  I  teach." 
John  Sanders  has  touched  the  lives  and  al- 
tered the  future  of  thousands  in  his  long 
career  and  those  of  us  privileged  to  live  with 
him  here  in  central  Illinois  are  better  for  it. 

His  roles  have  been  many:  Husband,  his 
wife  Judith,  also  at  Danville  High  School; 
father,  three  sons,  Kevin,  Kerry,  and  John; 
grandfather  to  Sharon,  Heather,  and  Justin; 
teacher;  and  now  Fulbright  scholar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Danville  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, take  great  pride  in  the  excellent  scholar 
we  send  to  Israel  to  represent  American 
ideas,  as  well  as  American  ideals,  John  Sand- 
ers. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT  LEE 
PAGE 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Page,  who 
has  been  named  the  1986  North  Carolina 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  by  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration.  Mr.  Page  rep- 
resents a  success  story  that  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Page  Is  the  president  of  Replacements, 
Ltd.,  a  business  which  locates  and  sells  dis- 
continued crystal  and  china.  During  the  past  4 
years,  he  turned  what  began  as  a  weekend 
hobby  into  a  multimillion-dollar  business.  Re- 
placements, Ltd.,  opened  in  the  back  room  of 
a  brick  building  on  Holbrook  Street  In  Greens- 
boro with  only  one  part-time  employee  and 
earned  $52,000  In  sales  during  the  first  year. 
Today,  the  business,  still  located  on  Holbrook 
Street,  but  now  in  an  18,000-square-foot  facili- 
ty, employs  50  people  and  had  sales  of  $4 
million  in  the  past  year. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  f^age  Is  an  excellent  choice 
for  the  SBA  honor.  The  success  of  Replace- 
ments, Ltd.,  Is  a  perfect  example  of  how  im- 
portant small  businesses  are  to  our  economy. 
Robert  Lee  Page  took  an  Interest  in  collecting 
crystal  and  china  and  turned  it  into  a  thriving 
business  that  employs  50  people  and  serves 
more  than  170,000  clients.  Since  serving  on 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee,  I  have 
seen  how  small  businesses  create  most  of  the 
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new  jobs  in  oor  economy,  and  that's  why  It's 
important  to  recognize  successful  firms  such 
as  Replacements,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Page  is  also  active  in  the  Greensboro 
community.  He  has  contributed  to  Greensboro 
area  athletic  teams  and  the  Triad  Council  on 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Awareness,  and  has  spon- 
sored an  Indian  foster  child  for  1 5  years.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  SBA  selected  someone  as 
worthy  as  Robert  Lee  Page.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Sixth  District  is  the  home  of  the  1986 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year  winner. 
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CREDIT  UNION  LEADER  TO 
RETIRE 


REMEMBERING  NYDIA  MEYERS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
memory  of  an  outstanding  woman  who  played 
an  important  role  in  one  of  the  communities  I 
represent  from  Michigan's  Second  District. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Nydia 
Meyers  passed  away  at  ttie  age  of  73.  As  I 
mentioned,  she  was  an  outstanding  woman 
who  long  will  be  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Tecumseh,  Ml. 

Dr.  Meyers'  work  In  cancer  research  contin- 
ues to  be  recognized  in  the  science  communi- 
ty. Holding  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Stanford,  Dr.  Meyers  taught  for 
25  years  both  here  In  America  and  abroad- 
teaching  at  all  levels,  I  might  add. 

Her  teaching  experience  Included  serving  as 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Findlay 
College  In  Findlay,  OH. 

Born  in  Russia,  Dr.  Meyers  married  another 
outstanding  person,  Mr.  Allen  Meyers.  Mr. 
Meyers  was  an  aviation  pioneer.  He  designed 
and  built  the  Meyers  200,  a  widely  acclaimed 
plane  which  was  well  known  in  aviation  cir- 
cles. 

He  ran  his  business,  and  promoted  aviatkjn 
in  general,  from  the  Al  Meyers  Airport  In  Te- 
cumseh. 

Since  his  death  10  years  ago,  Mrs.  Meyers 
has  been  active  carrying  on  the  memory  of 
her  husband.  A  fitting  job  since  Nydia  Meyers, 
herself,  was  an  airplane  enthusiast,  holding 
both  personal  and  commercial  pilot  licenses. 

Through  the  Allen  H.  Meyers  Foundation, 
she  has  given  thousands  of  dollars  to  stu- 
dents for  tuition  and  other  college  expenses. 

She  was  an  active  memt)er  of  the  Tecum- 
seh Chamt)er  of  Commerce  and  recently  was 
appointed  to  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
sion/Michigan Historical  Observation  Commit- 
tee for  the  State's  1 50th-year  celebration. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Meyers  was 
Involved  with  preparations  for  a  community- 
wide  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Al  Meyers  Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  only  fitting  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Meyers  at  this  time. 

On  July  4,  members  of  the  Tecumseh  and 
Lenawee  County  community  will  gather  in  a 
tribute  to  a  woman  whose  tireless  efforts  have 
helped  make  life  a  little  nicer  for  so  many.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  saying 
thank  you  to  Nydia  Meyers,  thank  you  for 
doing  all  you  did. 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1986 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Don  Murray, 
who  is  retiring  after  nearly  40  years  of  service 
to  the  credit  union  movement.  Don  Murray 
has  served  Credit  Union  ONE  as  treasurer- 
manager  since  1948  when  it  was  known  as 
the  Ferndale  Co-op  Credit  Union.  Credit  Unkin 
ONE  is  now  75,000  members  strong,  its 
growth  complimented  by  the  dedication  and 
professionalism  of  Mr.  Murray. 

In  1985,  he  was  inducted  Into  the  Michigan 
Credit  Union  League  Hall  of  Fame  and  re- 
ceived their  distinguished  sen/ice  award.  Mr. 
Murray  has  sen/ed  as  a  trustee  of  the  League 
of  Housing  Foundation  since  1970,  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  League  Life  Insurance 
Co.  He  has  served  in  several  positions  with 
the  Michigan  Credit  Union  League  and  the  na- 
tional organization  over  the  years. 

On  May  22,  he  will  be  honored  by  his 
family,  colleagues,  and  friends  for  his  years  of 
service  and  commitment  to  the  development 
of  the  credit  union  system,  and  his  outstand- 
ing leadership.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Mun'ay  on 
his  career  accomplishments,  and  wish  him  a 
healthy  and  happy  retirement. 


REAL  TRADE  REFORM 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  would  seriously 
argue  against  the  need  to  reform  our  trade 
laws.  I  have  been  supporting  a  series  of 
measures  designed  to  help  solve  America's 
trade  problems,  which  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss. 

First,  recognizing  that  a  substantial  compo- 
nent of  our  massive  trade  deficit  Is  a  result  of 
an  extensive  list  of  Industry-specific  unfair 
trade  barriers,  I  cosponsored  and  supported 
H.R.  3131,  the  Telecommunications  Trade 
Act,  whk:h  seeks  to  obtain  reciprocal  treat- 
ment for  U.S.  telecommunications  exports. 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  has  doc- 
umented counterfeiting,  quota  fraud,  targeting, 
dumping,  subsidization,  other  tariff  and  nontar- 
iff  bamers  to  U.S.  exports,  copyright  and 
trademark  theft,  and  predatory  Import  surges 
as  elements  of  our  trading  situation  that  can, 
and  must,  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  begin  to 
stop  the  job  and  economic  losses  our  U.S.  In- 
dustries are  facing. 

I  think  our  inability  to  respond  to  these  prac- 
tices is  partly  a  result  of  our  trade  polk:y  deci- 
sionmaking apparatus  which  Is  too  divided 
and  cumbersome.  Some  25  departments  and 
agencies  administer  our  trade  laws.  This  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  consolidated.  Therefore,  I  In- 
troduce H.R.  4383  to  establish  a  single,  uni- 
fied Department  of  Trade  to  do  just  that. 
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Finally,  and  most  importantly,  our  trade  laws 
are  not  geared  to  providing  balanced,  speedy, 
and  effective  relief.  They  need  to  be  modern- 
ized to  respond  to  the  new  realities  of  worid 
trade.  If  trade  remedies  or  negotiating  lever- 
age are  available  too  little  or  too  late,  they 
may  as  well  not  be  available  at  all.  If  there  is 
no  real  Impetus  for  our  trade  officials  to  act, 
no  pressure  to  seek  solutions,  there  will  be  no 
progress  In  reducing  our  trade  deficit. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  joined  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
last  fall  to  draft  a  bipartisan,  far-reaching  and 
fair  trade  reform  bill.  We  carefully  excluded 
from  that  bill  mandatory  tariffs  and  quotas, 
performance  requirements,  sector-specific 
relief,  Industrial  policy,  and  GATT  violative 
remedies  or  requirements.  We  introduced  H.R. 
3777,  the  Trade  Law  Modernization  Act,  and 
that  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee on  November  25,  1985,  by  an  ovenwhelm- 
ing  bipartisan  majority. 

I  hoped  that  H.R.  3777  would  be  the  broad 
reform  bill  around  which  a  bipartisan  majority 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  could  rally.  I  hoped  Congress  could 
present  a  bill  like  H.R.  3777  to  the  President 
with  overwhelming  support.  In  my  wortt  on  this 
issue,  I,  along  with  my  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  have  sought  to  solve  our 
trade  problems  with  realistic  legislation  that 
could  be  enacted  into  law.  We  wanted  action, 
not  political  posturing  and  not  political  con- 
frontation. 

Now  I  am  deeply  disappointed  this  is  not 
what  is  occurring.  The  legislative  process  on 
trade  reform  has  deteriorated  into  partisan, 
political  posturing  by  the  majority.  The  Demo- 
crats have  presented  to  this  House  a  bill  that 
adopts  many  of  the  reforms  originated  in  H.R. 
3777,  but  the  bill  goes  much  farther  to  Include 
controversial,  radical,  and  highly  protectionist 
provisions  that  do  not  achieve  the  result  of 
fair  and  realistic  change. 

H.R.  4800  has  generated  business  commu- 
nity concern  and  opposition,  adverse  reac- 
tions from  our  trading  partners,  and  threats  of 
retaliation.  In  particular,  the  sections  of  the  bill 
requiring  tariffs  and  quotas  against  countries 
with  high  trade  balances  with  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  whk:h  products  are 
traded  fairly  or  unfairly  with  the  United  States, 
are  not  trade  law  reform— they  truly  turn  trade 
law  on  its  head.  I  do  not  see  these  changes 
as  necessary  or  desirable.  I  feel  the  same  way 
at)out  sections  requiring  adherence  to  worid 
labor  standards  even  if  we  don't  Impose  those 
standards  in  the  United  States,  and  those  sec- 
tions establishing  a  council  in  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness—an undisguised  attempt  to 
impose  Industrial  policy  on  American  taxpay- 
ers—who don't  want  or  need  it. 

H.R.  4800  Is  bad  trade  law  because  It  is  ex- 
cessively protectionist.  We  need  good  trade 
law  reform.  I  have  proposed  to  President 
Reagan  a  three-point  program  to  help  solve 
our  trade  problems.  In  addition  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade,  the  basic  principles  of  the  pro- 
gram are  reciprocity  and  tough,  but  fair,  trade 
laws  and  enforcentent. 

I  think  there  is  congressional  and  public 
support  for  these  principles  of  reciprocity  and 
effective  laws  that  are  strongly  enforced,  not 
for  partisan,  unworkable  attacks  on  the  worid 
trading  system.  I  hope  the  House  will  repudi- 
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ate  the  politlct  so  obvkMJS  in  H.R.  4800,  I  am 
supporting  legislation  whk:h  will  do  just  that— 
the  Trade  Expansion  and  CompetitiveneM  Act 
of  1986,  H.R.  4830,  the  Republk:an  alternative 
to  H.R.  4800.  This  legislatksn  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  4800. 

H.R.  4830  is  good  trade  law  reform,  without 
going  too  far.  It  speaks  to  every  one  of  the 
problems  we  tackled  In  H.R.  3777.  It  takes 
strong  action  to  eatabiish  redprodty  and  open 
markets,  stop  fraud  and  counterfeiting,  and 
allow  U.S.  officials  to  act,  and  act  quk:kly,  to 
stop  unfair  trade  practices.  Adoption  of  this 
substitute  will  tell  the  world  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  serious  about  changing  our  trade  laws  and 
Improving  our  trading  sitution.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  is  political— nor  is  it  meant  to  be.  Our  in- 
dustries don't  need  politics— they  need  our 
help.  Our  unemployed  wori^ers  don't  partisan- 
ship—they need  an  answer  that  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  law.  The  substitute  provkles  help 
and  answers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

I  want  to  cite  one  example  of  the  difference 
between  the  Democrat  bill  and  the  Republican 
substitute  which  illustrates  the  many  ineffec- 
tive provisions  within  H.R.  4800.  H.R.  4600 
purports  to  help  open  worid  markets  to  U.S. 
goods,  but  it  contains  a  provision  that  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  place  additional  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  Alaskan  oil.  This  looks  like 
a  market-closing  action  to  me.  It  will  prevent 
the  United  States  from  acting  in  a  positive 
way  to  increase  exports  and  reduce  the  trade 
deficit.  It  this  is  trade  reform,  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble.  Needless  to  say,  our  Re- 
publican substitute  avoids  this  kind  of  fortress 
America  attitude. 

I  hope  this  House  will  adopt  tt)e  substitute. 
It  is  a  good  bill,  and  its  adoption  will  keep 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from 
having  to  choose  between  a  clear  effort  to  po- 
larize Members  on  a  key  Issue,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  real  trade  law  reform  now. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  WEEK 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  11  to  17  it 
designated  as  National  Science  Week  to 
honor  our  past  scientific  endeavors.  In  my 
own  district,  the  Northhampton  Junior  High 
School  participated  in  the  nationwide  launch 
of  1 75,000  weather  tracking  balloons  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  second  annual  National 
Science  Week.  As  a  former  scientist  and  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, I  am  fully  aware  of  how  these  past 
achievements  have  provktod  the  United 
States  with  Its  cun-ent  high  standard  of  living 
and  quality  of  lite.  America's  scientific  leader- 
ship Is  recognized  woridwide  and  America's 
contributions  to  science  is  evident  by  the  124 
Nobel  prizes  awarded  to  Anr>erican  scientists 
and  engineers  since  the  mid  1940'8.  These 
awards  and  the  technological  benefits  that  oc- 
cun'ed  since  1945  reflect  the  strong,  long-term 
U.S.  Investment  in  science  and  technology  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  partner— in- 
dustrial America. 
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This  investment  did  not  pay  divklends  in  the    LEGISLATION      TO      DESIGNATE 
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Wisconsin.   He   has   practiced   law   in   the 
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thof  of  this  small  gold 
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This  investment  did  not  pay  dividends  in  the 
first  year  nor  In  the  fifth  year.  We  are  reaping 
ttie  benefits  today — just  look  at  the  products 
and  possible  products  coming  from  out  invest- 
ment in  recombinant  DNA  research — new 
drugs  to  fight  cancer,  nenu  weather  and  dis- 
ease-resistant plants  and  novel  industrial 
products  such  as  metal  ore  recovery  mi- 
crobes. The  investment  in  semiconductors  re- 
search in  the  1940-50's  now  provides  com- 
puters in  cars  to  optimize  performance  and  to 
reduce  pollution. 

But  what  about  our  future?  Do  we  continue 
to  follow  what  is  apparently  a  sharp  invest- 
ment strategy  and  provide  adequate  support 
for  our  ongoing  basic  research  and  invest  in 
the  development  of  our  future  scientists?  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Erich  Block,  has  taken  the  Initiative 
to  irKrease  tf)e  support  of  the  U.S.  science  in- 
frastructure and  to  develop  highly  Innovative 
programs  like  the  Engineering  Research  Cen- 
ters to  accelerate  the  transitk>n  of  basic  re- 
search to  industrial  use.  The  Franklin  Institute 
Science  Museum  and  Planetarium  in  Philadel- 
phia. PA,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joel 
Bkx>m,  have  created  a  wonderfully  stimulating 
"Hands  On"  science  exhibit  for  children  of  all 
ages  8  to  14.  This  exhibit  is  now  here  in  Con- 
gress and  will  travel  to  other  science  muse- 
ums throughout  the  country.  The  museum 
also  has  created  complete  kits  and  instruc- 
tions to  assist  science  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  demonstrate  scientific  princi- 
ples in  a  hands-on  fun  way. 

It  is  approaches  like  these  which  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  continuing 
strong  science  base  and  enable  us  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  global  marketplace  and 
allow  us  to  celebrate  National  Science  Week 
in  the  future. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  DESIGNATE 
THE  SOL  BLATT.  SR..  POST 
OFFICE  IN  BARNWELL.  SC 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE 
SERGEANT  RALPH  BROWN 


GRANITE  MONUMENT  UNVEILED 
IN  MACON,  GA 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eariier  this  month  a  granite  monument  was 
unveiled  at  a  park  In  Macon,  GA,  to  the 
merTX>ry  of  Marine  Sgt.  Rodney  M.  Davis. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  Sergeant  Davis  gave 
his  life  to  save  the  members  of  his  platoon  in 
the  Quang  Nam  Province  of  Vietnam.  When  a 
live  grenade  was  thrown  Into  their  midst,  the 
young  sergeant  dkjn't  hesitate — he  smothered 
the  explosion  with  his  own  t>ody. 

ROTC  students  at  Northeast  High  School, 
which  used  to  be  the  Peter  G.  Appling  High 
ScfKX>l  where  Sergeant  Davis  graduated  in 
1961,  led  the  efforts  to  raise  the  money  to 
erect  the  monument.  A  numt>er  of  students 
were  on  hand  for  the  unveiling,  as  were  Ser- 
geant Davis'  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  and 
other  family  members  and  friends. 

Sergeant  Davis  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
in  Macon  and  middle  Georgia.  He  is  esp>ecially 
an  inspiration  to  many  young  people.  The  un- 
veiling of  this  monument,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes 
this  a  very  special  Memorial  Day  period  for 
our  area  of  Georgia. 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLXM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  which  would  designate 
the  U.S.  post  offk^  to  t>e  constructed  in  Bam- 
well,  SC,  as  the  "Soloman  Blatt,  Sr..  Post 
Office." 

Solomon  Blatt,  "Speaker  Emeritus"  of  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives, 
died  on  May  14,  1986,  at  the  age  of  91.  As  I 
Indicated  in  my  remarks  of  last  week,  Sol  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  my  life.  I  will 
always  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I  had  to 
serve  with  him  In  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  He  instilled  in  me  certain  principles 
which  I  know  I  will  continue  to  follow  through- 
out my  career. 

Sol  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  service.  Barnwell  County  respected  his 
outstanding  leadership  ability  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  he  served  in  the  State  legislature  from 
1933  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
name  \.he  new  post  office  in  Barnwell  after  Sol 
Blatt,  Sr.  A  companion  measure  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  Thurmond 
and  HoLLiriGS.  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  expeditiously  consider  and  sup- 
port passage  of  this  legislation. 


THE  PEARL  ARMELIN  EDGERLY 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  founders  of  the  Peari  Armelin 
Edgeriy  Foundation  of  Oakland,  CA.  This 
foundation  is  committed  to  building  the  future. 
Specifically,  it  is  committed  to  assisting  the 
need  to  complete  their  education  In  various 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  including  education, 
health,  economic  development  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  Pearl  AmDelin  Edgeriy  Foundation  is  a 
non-profit  entity  which  will  functkin  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  an  effort  to  meet  a  share  of  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  continuing  cutbacks  In 
Government  programs  which  have  traditionally 
met  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  this  country.  The 
foundation  hopes  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  pri- 
vate funds,  functioning  to  breath  life  into  tlie 
vital  building  blocks  of  our  society— the  indi- 
viduals whose  education,  whose  health,  and 
whose  ability  to  function  effectively  will  deter- 
mine the  very  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Edgeriy  Foundation  found- 
ers as  it  launches  its  funding  efforts  in  Oak- 
land, CA.  We  wish  it  every  possible  success. 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
retirement  of  a  public  sen^arit.  Detective  Ser- 
geant Ralph  Francis  Brown,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  outstanding  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

A  native  of  Louisburg,  NC,  Ralph  Francis 
Brown  moved  his  family  to  Washington,  DC, 
after  graduating  from  North  Carolina  A&T  Uni- 
versity with  an  Associates  Degree,  and  serv- 
ing his  country  for  2  years  in  the  United  States 
Anriy. 

He  began  his  law  enforcement  career  with 
the  DC  Metropolitan  Police  Department  as  a 
foot  patrolman  at  the  Sixth  District,  where  he 
performed  his  duties  with  distinction,  and  was 
promoted  to  detective.  His  next  promotion 
was  to  sergeant  and  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Second  District.  Continuing  up  the  ranks, 
Ralph  Brown  was  made  a  plainsclothes  detec- 
tive sergeant  and  moved  to  the  Sex  Squad  at 
Police  Headquarters.  Culminating  his  career 
as  a  Detective  Sergeant,  Ralph  Brown  retires 
effective  May  21,  1986.  from  the  Detective 
Unit  at  the  Sixth  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mitment and  dedication  Detective  Sergeant 
Ralph  Brown  has  given  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession.  Indeed,  he  has  served  as  a 
positive  role  model  for  our  youth  and  has 
helped  to  fight  crime,  making  the  streets  and 
neight>orhoods  safe  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  will  be  missed  by  his 
fellow  officers  and  all  who  have  been  touched 
by  this  personal  involvement  and  leadership.  I 
wish  he,  his  wife,  Johnnie  Elaine,  and  their 
two  daughters,  Thursday  and  Sharon,  all  the 
best  in  the  many  years  to  come. 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  LON  O. 
HOCKER  TRIAL  LAWYER  ME- 
MORIAL AWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954, 
Mary  Hocker  established  the  Lon  O.  Hocker 
Trial  Lawyer  Memorial  Award  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  as  outstanding  St.  Louis  trial 
lawyer.  Since  then,  the  award  has  been  be- 
stowed  upon  lawyers  under  age  36  who  have 
demonstrated  unusual  proficiency  In  the  art  of 
trial  advocacy. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize,  at  this  time,  the 
1985  recipients  of  the  award:  G.  Stephen 
Long,  Thomas  DeVoto  and  John  Morthland. 
These  gentleman  have  proven  their  adeptness 
and  mastery  of  the  American  legal  system. 

Mr.  Long  has  a  B.A.  degree  cum  laude  in 
government  from  Hansard  University  and  re- 
ceived his  J.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin.  He  has  practiced  law  In  the 
Kansas  City  area  since  1979  with  the  firm  of 
Shughart.  Thomson  &  Kiiroy.  P.O. 

Mr.  DeVoto  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
FairfiekJ  University  and  his  J.D.  degree  from 
St  Louis  University.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  St 
Louis  law  firm  of  Wuestling  &  James. 

Mr.  Morthland  received  his  B.S.  degree  in 
business  administration  from  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  and  his  J.D.  degree  from 
Loyola  University.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Han- 
nit>al  firm  of  Wasinger,  Parsham  &  Morthland. 

I  congratulate  these  young  men  who  have 
set  goals  for  others  to  follow.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  proficiency,  and  like  those 
before  them,  will  move  ahead  to  aid  our  judi- 
cial system  as  it  guards  all  American  freedom 
and  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  A  special  indivklual  prompted 
Mary  Hocker  to  establish  this  award  and  three 
special  indivkJuals  have  received  it.  I  wish 
tiiem  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT 
DOUD8 


CELEBRATING  CUBAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY  AND  THE 
FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
RADIO  BiARTI 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  mark  two 
important  anniversaries  of  whtoh  the  Cuban 
people  are  very  proud.  On  May  20,  1902—84 
years  ago— the  United  States  granted  Cuba 
its  iindependence,  ushering  in  an  era  of  de- 
moaacy  and  liberty  for  the  people  of  that 
beautiful  island  which  was  shattered  by  the 
Communist  takeover  by  Castro  in  1959. 
Eighty-three  years  later,  on  May  20,  1985,  the 
United  States  inaugurated  Radk)  Marti,  send- 
ing hopes  for  freedom  and  liberty  once  again 
to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  shoukJ  celebrate  both  an- 
niversaries on  the  same  day.  Jose  Marti  and 
other  Cut>an  patriots  devoted  their  lives  to 
bringing  about  a  govemment  with  derTKX»'atic 
principles— with  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  freedom  of  religton,  and 
freedom  of  thought.  These  courageous  indi- 
vkluals  fought  to  bring  the  spirit  of  liberty  to 
Cuba— a  goal  now  shared  by  Radio  Marti.  In  1 
year,  this  radio  program  has  become  the  voice 
of  democracy  for  millions  of  people  living 
under  the  Communist  njle  of  Fidel  Castro. 

On  this  first  anniversary  of  Radio  Marti,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  renew  their 
pledge  of  freedom  with  their  Cuban  neighbors. 
On  this  day  of  independence,  we  salute  the 
brave  Cuban  patriots  who  fought  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  their  nation.  It  is  a  day  of  great 
pride  arKJ  hope  for  the  Cuban  people  and  a 
symbol  for  democracy  and  freedom  in  Latin 
America. 


HON.  WnJJAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
fellow  Representatives.  Friends  and  family  of 
a  well-known  and  highly  respected  physician 
in  my  district  gatf>ered  recently  on  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  his  death. 

Dr.  Robert  Douds  was  a  general  practitioner 
in  Bakersfield  for  42  years.  He  began  a  career 
in  medicine  wtien  the  friendly  family  doctor 
wasn't  as  rare  as  It  is  today.  He  maintained  a 
small-town  doctor's  warmth  throughout  his 
long  career  by  ti^ly  caring  about  the  well- 
being  of  every  one  of  his  patients. 

He  came  to  California  from  Kentucky  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine  in  1934.  He  served  his  1- 
year  internship  in  Fresno,  CA  before  coming 
to  Bakersfield.  Dr.  Douds  served  his  reskiency 
at  what  was  then  called  Kern  General  Hospi- 
tal. General  Hospital  has  since  been  renamed 
Kem  Medical  Center. 

After  the  attack  of  Peari  Hart>or  Dr.  Douds 
put  his  special  talent  to  use  in  serving  his 
country.  He  joined  the  Army  and  served  in  the 
medical  corps.  After  Worid  War  II  Douds  re- 
turned to  Bakersfield  and  started  his  private 
practice. 

Mr.  Douds  retained  his  license  to  practice 
medicine  even  after  his  retirement  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Kern  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Califomia  Medteal  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Academy  of  Family  Practice. 

He  is  missed  not  only  by  his  friends  and 
family  but  also  by  the  many  members  of  the 
Bakersfield  community  whose  lives  he 
touched  by  his  professional  caring,  and  his 
easy-going  and  positive  outiook  on  life. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  JOE 
KITTINGER 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  all  of 
the  Fifth  Distiict  of  the  State  of  Florida  which  I 
represent  in  this  body  are  honored  to  have  a 
true  American  hero  as  a  neighbor  and  friend. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
join  tlie  numerous  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions which  have  recognized  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Joe  Kittinger  by  issuing  a 
Congresstonal  gold  medal  In  his  behalf. 

The  Congressional  Gold  Medal  has  been 
awarded  by  this  body  for  exceptional  contiibu- 
tions  in  the  field  of  air  and  space  exploration 
on  several  occasions.  The  Wright  brotiiers, 
Charies  Undberg,  General  "Billy"  Mitchell, 
and  two  different  teams  of  balloonists  who 
crossed  the  Atiantic  Ocean  are  among  the  re- 
cipients of  our  Nation's  highest  civilian  award. 
Joe  Kittinger,  a  nanw  well-known  in  centivl 
Ftorida  and  tiiroughout  aviation  circles,  has 
accomplished  fremendous  feats  which  favor- 
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ably  compare  with  those  of  this  small  gold 
medal  dub. 

Joe,  a  native  of  Orlando,  PL.  has  been 
flying  aircraft  since  1049,  tlghter-than-air  bal- 
kxxis  since  1055  and  hot-air  balloons  since 
1064.  He  is  currentiy  chief  of  operations  for 
Rosie  O'Qrady's  flying  circus. 

From  1949  to  1978,  he  served  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Joe  flew  483  missions  during  his 
three  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  spent 
neariy  1  year  as  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. The  Silver  Star,  ttie  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross,  and  tiw 
Bronze  Star  are  orfly  the  beginning  of  a  k)ng 
list  of  decorations  Joe  earned  during  his  mili- 
tary career. 

Joe  is  also  the  holder  of  several  world 
records  whk:h  include  the  highest  parachute 
jump,  the  longest  parachute  free  fall  and  the 
first  man  to  break  the  speed  of  sound  without 
an  aircraft  or  space  vehicle.  In  September 
1984,  Joe  completed  the  first  solo  trans-Atlan- 
tic flight  from  Maine  to  Italy  in  the  10-story 
Rose  O'Grady  balkx)n  of  peace.  At  the  young 
age  of  58,  Joe  has  plenty  of  time  to  go  after 
his  other  goals  which  include  a  sok)  trans-Pa- 
cific balloon  flight  among  other  things. 

By  issuing  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal  for 
Joe  Kittinger,  we  will  accomplish  much  more 
than  paying  tribute  to  this  great  man.  We  will 
be  recognizing  the  rare  spirit  whtch  has  made 
and  will  continue  to  make  America  the  envy  of 
all  nations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
awarding  a  Congresstonal  Gokj  Medal  to  Joe 
Kittinger. 


CHERNOBYL-THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COVERUP 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRX8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  2 
weeks  ago  today,  when  the  worid  was  horri- 
fied to  learn  about  what  was  happening  at  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  power  station  in  the  Soviet 
Unk>n.  tlie  Soviet  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  stood  in  the  general  assembly  hall  to 
address  the  nations  of  the  worid.  Among  other 
issues,  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  peace— 
and  with  a  straight  face,  shamelessly,  he  sol- 
emnly declared  that  the  most  important  inter- 
national challenge  in  today's  worid  is  "to  pre- 
vent the  worid  from  sliding  towards  a  nuclear 
catastrophe  .  .  .  ." 

Big  words  for  the  representative  of  a  regime 
that  was  at  that  very  moment  perpetrating  the 
biggest  coverup  of  modem  times.  All  of  the 
Ambassador's  words  about  "nuclear  catastro- 
phe," "relaxation  of  International  tension," 
and  "peaceful  cooperation  beneficial  for  all 
countries"  were  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
govemment  even  as  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  before  In  this 
House  to  say  that  behind  all  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's smiles  and  well-tailored  suits— behind 
his  carefully-crafted  public  image — there  beats 
the  heart  of  just  one  more  brutal  Communist 
thug.  Once  again  all  of  ttie  sham  and  duplicity 
with  which  the  Soviets  treat  ti>eir  own 
people— let  akjne  everybody  else— have  been 
exposed. 
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Today  our  Congress  pays  tribute  to  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  If  there  is  anyttiing  that  his  life 
and  witness  can  teach  us  it  is  this:  We  can 
only  trust  the  Soviet  Communists  to  do  one 
thing— to  act  like  Soviet  Communists.  They  re- 
spect nothing  bu\  strength.  They  fear  nothing 
except  the  truth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  from  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
visit,  coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the 
Soviet  covenjp  at  Chernobyl,  we  will  recog- 
nize anew  the  sinister  and  devious  character 
of  the  Soviet  system— that  there  is  no  conver- 
gence of  mutal  and  lasting  interests  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  leaders.  One  side  or 
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the  other  must  ultimately  prevail.  The  Soviet 
challenge  is  more  than  merely  economk:  or 
political  competition— it  represents  the  most 
brutal  assault  ever  launched  against  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic  and  every  other  stand- 
ard of  civilized  behavior. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.in. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  we  will  not 
have  to  see  evil  in  other  people  in 
order  to  feel  good  about  ourselves. 
May  not  our  righteousness  come  by 
seeing  the  mistakes  of  others  and 
making  comparisons  that  come  to  our 
favor.  Rather,  O  gracious  Ood,  may  we 
accept  responsibility  for  our  own  lives 
and  do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and  ever 
walk  humbly  with  You.  Amen. 


made  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R. 
2672. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2672)  "An  act  to  redesignate 
the  New  York  International  and  Bulk 
Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  as  the  'New  Jersey  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center',  and  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  former  postal 
employee  by  dedicating  a  portion  of  a 
street  at  the  New  York  International 
and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  as  'Michael  McDermott 
Place'." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  120)  "Concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Dobienici, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAtTM  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing   a   technical   correction   to  be 


PERMISSION  TO  OFFER  AMEND- 
MENTS EN  BLOC  PRINTED  IN 
THE  RECORD  ON  MAY  20,  1986, 
TO  H.R.  4800,  TRADE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 

POLICY  REFORM  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  amendments  en 
bloc  printed  in  the  Record  of  May  20, 
1986,  to  H.R.  4800,  in  lieu  of  the 
amendments  printed  on  May  15,  1986. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEQUESTRATION  OF  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  COMMITMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  2416,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2416,  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1986, 
and  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays 
0,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  130} 

yEAS-398 

Ackerman 

Boehlert 

Chappie 

Akaka 

Boland 

Cheney 

Alexander 

Boner  (TN) 

Clay 

Anderson 

Bonior  (MI) 

Clinger 

Andrews 

Bonker 

Cobey 

Annunzio 

Borski 

Coble 

Anthony 

Bosco 

Coelho 

Applegate 

Boucher 

Coleman  (MO) 

Archer 

Boulter 

Coleman  (TX) 

Aspin 

Boxer 

Combest 

AuCoin 

Brooks 

Conte 

Barnard 

Brown  (CA) 

Conyers 

Barnes 

Brown  (CO) 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

BroyhiU 

Coufhlln 

Barton 

Bruce 

Courter 

Bateman 

Bryant 

Coyne 

Bates 

Burton  (CA) 

Craig 

Bedell 

Burton  (IN) 

Crane 

Bellenson 

Bustamante 

Crockett 

Bennett 

Byron 

Daniel 

Bentley 

Campbell 

Dannemeyer 

Bereuter 

Carney 

Darden 
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the  sequestration  process  mandated  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  However,  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  S. 
2416. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  4775)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


D  1125 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  and  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the    Senate    bill,    as    amended,    was 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
revise  further  the  limitation  applica- 
ble to  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
order  issued  by  the  President  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  any  law  providing  for 
the  sequestration  of  new  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  rollcall  No.  130. 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2416  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion home  loan  guarantee  programs. 

I  support  the  measure.  I  would  have 
voted  aye  on  Its  passage. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  5  P.M..  FRIDAY.  MAY  30. 
1986.  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4801.  SENTENCING  GUIDELINES 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  4801.  Sentencing  Guidelines  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1986.  during  the 
recess  of  the  House,  by  5  p.m.  on 
Friday.  May  30. 1986. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  MEET  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow 
during  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania 
[Mr.  Walker],  and  he  has  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  In  Pennsylvania  yesterday  for  the 
primary  election.  My  flight  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  was  unavoidably  delayed, 
causing  me  to  miss  today's  first  vote 
on  S.  2416.  a  bill  to  permanently 
exempt  the  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loan  guarantee  program  from 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 120.  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE 

BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989,  with  the  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wright,  Derrick,  Williams,  Wolfe, 
Russo.  Jenkins,  Leath  of  Texas,  and 
ScHxmER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Messrs. 
MacKay,  Slattery,  Latta,  and  Kemp, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Fiedler, 
and  Messrs.  Gradison.  Loeffler.  Mack 
and  GooDUNG. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOBdC  POLICY  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  456  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4800. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4800)  to  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  American  Industry; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
May  20,  1986,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
The  amendments  printed  In  section  2 
of  House  Resolution  456,  agreed  to  by 
the  House  on  May  15,  1986,  are  consid- 
ered as  having  been  adopted. 

No  other  amendments  to  the  bill  are 
In  order  except  the  following  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  15,  1986,  except 
amendment  numbered  (12)  shall  be 
the  text  of  H.R.  4830  in  lieu  of  being 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  except 
amendment  numbered  (10)  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  20.  1986.  in  lieu  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  15,  by,  and 
if  offered  by  the  designated  Members 
or  their  designees,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered only  In  the  following  order, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question,  and  each  amendment 
shall  be  debatable  for  30  minutes,  or  1 
hour  In  the  case  of  amendments  (8) 
and  (12).  the  time  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 


the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto: 

(1)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Crane  to  subtitle  A  of  title  I; 

(2)  The  two  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Frenzsl  to  subtitles  A  and  B 
of  title  I; 

(3)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive AdCoin  to  title  I; 

(4)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive DiNCELL  to  title  II: 

(5)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Coleman  of  Texas  to  title  III; 

(6)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive RoTH  TO  title  III; 

(7)  The  two  amendments  by  Repre- 
sentative Bonker  to  title  IV; 

(8)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Wylie  to  title  IV; 

(9)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Evans  of  Illinois  to  title  V; 

(10)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Jeffords  to  title  V; 

(11)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Broyhill  to  title  VII;  and 

(12)  The  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Michel. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4800,  as  amended, 
is  as  follows: 

H.R. 4800 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.   SHORT  TITLE   AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1988". 

(b)  Table  or  Comtents.— 

TITLE  I-TRADE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A— Enforcement  of  United  SUtes 
Trade  Agreement  Rights  and  Response  to 
Foreign  Trade  Practices 

Sec.  111.  Reference  to  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Sec.  112.  Determinations  requiring  action. 

Sec.  113.  Export  targeting. 

Sec.  114.  Investigatory  procedures. 

Sec.  lis.  Mandatory  Initiation  of  certain  In- 
vestigations by  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

Sec.  116.  Recommendations  for  Presidential 
action  by  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

Sec.  117.  Modification  and  termination  of 
actions. 

Sec.  118.  Barriers  to  market  access. 

Sec.  119.  Mandatory  negotiations  and 
action  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries having  excessive  and  un- 
warranted trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  120.  Conforming  amendments  and  ef- 
fective date. 

Subtitle  B— Relief  From  Injury  Caused  by 
Import  Competition,  Subsidies,  Dumping, 
and  Unfair  Trade  Practices 

Chapter  1— Reuet  From  Injury  by  Import 
Competttion 

Sec.  121.  Import  relief. 

Sec.  122.  Adjustment  Assistance  Trust 
Fund. 

Sec.  123.  Expedited  consideration  of  peti- 
tions for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  124.  Market  disruption. 

Chapter  2— Amendments  to  the  Courter- 

VAILINO  AND  AnTIDOMPINO  DTTTT  LAWS 

Sec.  131.  Reference. 


Sec.  132.  Processed  agricultural  products. 

Sec.  133.  Definition  of  domestic  subsidy. 

Sec.  134.  Material  injury  and  threat  of  ma- 
terial Injury. 

Sec.  13S.  Resource  input  subsidies. 

Sec.  136.  Diversionary  dumping. 

Sec.  137.  Downstream  product  monitoring. 

Sec.  138.  Private  remedy  for  injury  result- 
ing from  dumping. 

Sec.  139.  Miscellaneous  amendments. 
Chapter  3— Intellectual  Property  Rights 

Sec.  141.  Congressional  findings  and  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  142.  Protection  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

Sec.  143.  Action  regarding  foreign  market 
access  barriers  affecting  intel- 
lectual property. 

Sec.  144.  Negotiating    objectives    regarding 
Intellectual  property  rights. 
Subtitle  C— Trade  Negotiating  Objectives 
and  Authority 

Sec.  151.  Reference  to  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  1S2.  Overall  and  principal  trade  negoti- 
ating objectives  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  153.  Extension  of  trade  agreement  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  154.  Agreements  regarding  nontariff 
barriers  to,  other  distortions 
of,  trade. 

Sec.  155.  Compensation  authority. 

Sec.  156.  Tariff  agreements  with  Canada. 

Sec.  157.  Time  for  submission  of  cerUin  re- 
porte. 

Sec.  158.  Negotiating  objectives  regarding 
high  technology  access. 

Subtitle  D— Functions  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve 

Sec.  161.  Trade  policy  functions. 

Sec.  162.  Fair  Trade  Advocates  Branch. 

Sec.  163.  Trade  policy  agenda. 

Subtitle  E— Miscellaneous  Trade  Law 
Provisions 

Sec.  171.  Imports  affecting  national  securi- 
ty. 

Sec.  172.  Reallocation  of  GSP  benefits  to 
Latin  American  debtor  nations. 

Sec.  173.  Transfer  of  authority  under  GSP 
to  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve. 

Sec.  174.  Appointment  of  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission. 

Sec.  175.  Scofflaw  penalties  for  multiple 
customs  laws  offenders. 

Sec.  176.  Metallurgical  coal  exports  to 
Japan. 

Sec.  177.  Steel  ImporU. 

Sec.  178.  Import  monitoring  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission:  tech- 
nical amendments. 

TITLE  11.— International  Trade  in  Tele- 

<X>MM<nfICATIONS  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 


Sec.  201. 
Sec.  202. 
Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 

Sec.  205. 


Sec.  206. 


Sec.  207. 
Sec.  208. 

Sec.  209. 
Sec.  210. 

Sec.  211. 


Short  title. 

Findings  and  purposes. 

Negotiating  objectives. 

Investigation  of  foreign  telecom- 
munications trade  barriers. 

Action  by  the  President  in  re- 
sponse to  investigations  by 
Trade  RepresenUtlve. 

Review  of  trade  agreement  Imple- 
menUtlon  by  Trade  Represent- 
ative. 

ConsulUtions. 

General  trade  agreement  author- 
ity. 

Compensation  authority. 

Definition  of  telecommunications 
product. 

International  obligations. . 


TITLE  III— EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Subtitle  A— Export  Promotion 

Sec.  311.  United  SUtes  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service. 

Sec.  312.  Diplomatic  missions. 

Sec.  313.  Market    development    cooperator 
program. 

Sec.  314.  Agricultural  trade  policy. 

Sec.  315.  Agricultural    trade   research   and 
reports. 

Sec.  316.  Export-Import  Bank. 

Sec.  317.  Country     reports     on     economic 
policy  and  trade  practices. 

Sec.  318.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  B— Export  Controls 

Sec.  321.  Oil     exporU     to     noncontiguous 
countries. 

Sec.  322.  National  security  controls. 

Sec.  323.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  324.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  325.  GAO  report. 
Subtitle  C— Debt,  Development,  and  World 
Growth 

Sec.  331.  International  negotiations. 

Sec.  332.  Trade  liberalization  in  developing 
countries. 

Sec.  333.  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  334.  Trade  and  Development  Program. 

Sec.  335.  Countertrade. 

Subtitle  D— Protection  of  United  SUtes 
Business  Interests  Abroad 
Sec.  341.  Protection  of  United  SUtes  Intel- 
lectual property. 
Subtitle  E— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  351.  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
Sec.  352.  Budget  Act. 

TITLE  IV-BANKING  COMMITTEE 
PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act 

of  1986 
Sec.  401.  Short  title. 
Sec.  402.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  403.  International  negotiations  on  ex- 
change rate  reform. 
Sec.  404.  Strategic  currency  reserve. 
Sec.  405.  Reporting  requirements. 
Sec.  406.  Congressional  recognition  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 
Sec.  407.  Definitions. 

Subtitle  B— International  Debt,  Trade,  and 
Financial  SUbilization  Act 
Chapter  1— Short  Title:  Purposes;  and 
Definitions 
Sec.  411.  Short  title. 
Sec.  412.  Purposes. 
Sec.  413.  Definitions. 

Chapter  2— Measuring  the  Impact  or  the 
Debt  Crisis  on  World  Trade,  Develop- 
ment, AND  Financial  Stabilxtt 
Sec.  416.  Findings. 

Chapter  3— Increasing  World  Bank 
ErrKrrivENEss 
Sec.  421.  Rapid  loan  disbursements. 
Sec.  422.  Structural  adjustment  lending. 
Sec.  423.  Reducing  capital  flight. 
Sec.  424.  Increasing  World  Bank  lending  re- 
sources. 

Chapter  4— Increasing  World  Trade  and 

Economic  Growth 
Sec.  426.  Trade  liberalization  in  developing 

countries. 
Sec.  427.  Increased  trade  and  Investment  in 

developing  nations. 
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Sec.  443. 
Sec.  444. 


Chafter  5— IireoRiKG  THi  Stabiuty  of  the 

IHTKHNATIONAI.  PiNAWCIAL  SYSTEM 

Sec.  431.  Private  capital  sources  for  devel- 
oping nations. 

Sec.  432.  Mobilization  of  private  capital. 
Ckaitkr  6— Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency 

Sec.  436.  Short  title. 

Sec.  437.  Acceptance  of  membership. 

Sec.  438.  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor. 

Sec.  439.  Applicability    of    Bretton    Woods 

Agreements  Act. 
Sec.  440.  Restrictions. 
Sec.  441.  Federal  reserve  banks  as  deposi- 
tories. 
Sec.  442.  Jurisdiction     of     United     SUtes 
courts  and  enforcement  of  ar- 
bitral awards. 
Force  and  effect  of  Convention. 
Pull  faith  and  credit  for  arbitral 
awards:  jurisdiction. 
Chapter  7— Inter-American  Development 
Bank 
Sec.  446.  Merger  of  inter-reglonal  and  ordi- 
nary capital. 
Sec.  447.  Waiver  of  country  program  limita- 
tions under  new  replenishment 
agreement  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 
Subtitle  C— Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  Act 

Sec.  451.  Short  title. 
Sec.  452.  Competitive  tied  aid  fund. 
Subtitle  D— Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  Act 

Sec.  461.  Short  title. 
Sec.  462.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  463.  Council  esUblished. 
Sec.  464.  Duties  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  465.  Membership. 
Sec.  466.  Executive  director  and  staff. 
Sec.  467.  Powers  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  468.  Effecte  of  imports  on  domestic  in- 
dustries. 
Sec.  469.  Reports. 

Sec.  470.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  471.  Definitions. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
FOR  AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 
Sec.  501.  Short  title. 
Sec.  502.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Subtitle  A— Education  for  American 
Competitiveness 
Sec.  511.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  512.  Definitions. 

Chapter    1— Education    ant   Training   To 
Strengthen  the  Compctitiveness  or  Do- 
mestic Industry 
Sec.  521.  Program  authorized. 
Sec.  522.  Allotment  to  States. 
Sec.  523.  State  plans. 
Sec.  524.  Literacy  training. 
Sec.  525.  Vocational  training  services. 
Sec.  526.  Education    in    mathematics,    sci- 
ence, or  foreign  languages. 
Sec.  527.  Eligible  service  providers. 
Sec.  528.  Limitation  on  administrative  costs 
Chapter  2— Postsecondahy  Education  Pro- 
grams To  Improve  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Foreign  Language 


Sec.  531.  Programs  authorized. 

Sec.  532.  Selection  of  grant  recipients. 

Sec.  533.  Applications. 

Sec.  534.  Summer  institutes  and  workshops. 

Sec.  535.  Acquisition  and  use  of  equipment. 

Sec.  536.  Educational      partnership      pro- 
grams. 
Chapter  3— Educational 
Telecommunications 

Sec.  541.  National  educational  telecom- 
munications demonstration 
program. 


Subtitle  B— Training  for  Industrial 
Competitiveness 
Sec.  551.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  552.  Training     programs    under    Job 

Training  Partnership  Act. 
Sec.  553.  Job  banks. 
Sec.  554.  Studies. 

TITLE  VI-AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Subtitle   A— Improvement   of   Agricultural 
Trade  Policy   and  Market  Development 
Activities 
Sec.  601.  Purpose  of  subtitle. 
Sec.  602.  Designation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  lead  agency  for 
agricultural  trade. 
Sec.  603.  Consultation  by  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture. 
Sec.  604.  Reorganization  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
Sec.  605.  Conforming  amendments  to  title 

5,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  606.  Transfer  of  entities  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  estab- 
lishment   of   commodity    divi- 
sion. 
Sec.  607.  EsUblishment     of    the     General 

Sales  Manager's  Office. 
Sec.  608.  Establishment  of  office  to  monitor 

trade  practices. 
Sec.  609.  EsUblishing  an  office  to  provide 
assistance  to  victims  of  unfair 
trade  practices. 
Sec.  610.  Provision  of  technical  assistance 

in  trade  negotiations. 
Sec.  611.  Long  term  agricultural  trade  strat- 
egy reports. 
Sec.  612.  Declaration   of   policy   respecting 
food  aid  and  market  develop- 
ment. 
Sec.  613.  Reporting  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 
Sec.  614.  EsUblishment  of  Office  of  Food 

Aid  Policy. 
Sec.  615.  Commodities  for  cooperator  orga- 
nizations. 
Sec.  616.  Department   of   Agriculture   con- 
tract authority  for  Individuals 
abroad. 
Sec.  617.  LimiUtion  on  spending  authority. 
Sec.  618.  Export  enhancement  program. 
Sec.  619.  Implementation    of    certain    sec- 
tions of  1129  and  1167  of  the 
Food  Security  Act. 
Subtitle  B— Domestic  Markets  for 
Agricultural  Commodities  and  Products 
Sec.  631.  Study  relating  to  honey. 
Sec.  632.  Rose  study  report. 
Sec.  633.  Determining  material  interference 

caused  by  imported  tobacco. 
Sec.  634.  Import  inventory. 
Sec.  635.  Sense  of  Congress— action  in  re- 
sponse  to   foreign   import   re- 
strictions   on    United    States 
citrus  fruits  and  beef  products. 
Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous 

Sec.  651.  Class  I  and  n  milk. 

Sec.  652.  Protection   of   quality   of   export 
grain. 
■    Sec.  653.  Findings  and  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  European  Com- 
munity. 

TITLE  VII— FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES AND  ADJUSTMENT  PLAN 
REVIEW 


Chapter  1— Pkhmakkht  Changes  in  Tahxpf 
Treatment 


Sec.  701.  Foreign     Corrupt     Practice     Act 

amendments. 
Sec.  702.  Adjustment  plan  review. 

TITLE  VIII— TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Miscellaneous  Tariff  and 

Customs  Provisions 

Sec.  801.  Reference. 


Sec.  811.  Importation  of  furskins. 

Sec.  812.  Salted  and  dried  plums. 

Sec.  813.  Grapefruit. 

Sec.  814.  Carroted  furskins. 

Sec.  816.  Tariff  treatment  of  certain  types 

of  plywood. 
Sec.  816.  Broadwoven  fabrics  of  man-made 

fibers. 
Sec.  817.  Uranium  hexaflouride  (UPi). 
Sec.  818.  Silicone  resins  and  materials. 
Sec.  819.  Classification    of    naphtha    and 

motor  fuel  blending  stocks. 
Sec.  820.  Television  apparatus  and  parts. 
Sec.  821.  Bicycle-type     and    exerciser-type 

speedometers. 
Sec.  822.  Marking   of   watches  and   watch 

components. 
Sec.  823.  Casein. 

Chapter  2— Temporary  Changes  in  Tariff 
Treatment 

Sec.  831.  Color  couplers  and  coupler  Inter- 
mediates. 
Sec.  832.  Potassium  4-sulfobenzoate. 
Sec.  833.  2,2'-oxamido        bis-[ethyl3-(3,5-dl- 
tert-buty  1-4-hydroxyphenyl  )- 
propionate]. 
Sec.  834.  Dicyclohexylbenzothiazylsulfen- 

amide. 
Sec.  835.  2,4    dichloro-5-sulfamoyl    benzoic 

acid. 
Sec.  836.  Derivates    of    N-[4-(2-hydroxy-3- 
phenoxypropoxy)phenyl]acet- 
amide. 
Sec.  837.  1,2-dimethyl  1-3,5-dlphenylpyrazo- 
lium  methyl  sulfate  (dibenzo- 
quat  methyl  sulfate). 
Sec.  838.  Dicofol. 
Sec.  839.  Certain    knitwear    fabricated    in 

Guam. 
Sec.  840.  3,7-bis(dimethylamino)- 

phenazathionium  chloride. 
Sec.  841.  3,5  dinitro-o-toluamlde. 
Sec.  842.  Secondary  butyl  chloride. 
Sec.  843.  Certain  nonbenzenoid   vinyl   ace- 
tate-vinyl       chloride-ethylene 
terpolymer. 
Sec.  844.  Tungsten  ore. 
Sec.  845.  Certain  stuffed  toy  figures. 
Sec.  846.  Certain  plastic  sheeting. 
Sec.  847.  Duty  free  entry  of  personal  effects 
and  equipment  of  participants 
and  officials  involved   in  the 
10th  Pan  American  Games. 
Sec.  848.  Doll  wig  yams. 
Sec.  849.  Carding  and  spinning  machines. 
Sec.  850.  Certain  bicycle  parts. 
Sec.  851.  l-(3-Sulfopropyl)   pyridlnlum   hy- 
droxide. 
Sec.  852.  d-6-Methoxy-a-methyl-a- 

naphthaleneacetlc  acid  and  its 
sodium  salt. 
Sec.  853.  Certain  pesticides. 
Sec.  854.  Cholestyramine  resin  USP. 
Sec.  855.  3-amlno-3-methyl-l-butyne. 
Sec.  856.  Maneb,  zlneb,  mancozeb,  and  me- 

tlram. 
Sec.  857.  Nicotine  resins. 
Sec.  858.  Hosiery  knitting  needles. 
Sec.  859.  Extension  of  certain  existing  sus- 
pensions. 
Chapter  3— Other  Customs  and  Effective 

Date  Provisions 
Sec.  861.  GSP  treatment  of  watches. 
Sec.  862.  Marking  of  containers  of  Imported 

mushrooms. 
Sec.  863.  Customs  services  at  Pontlac/Oak- 

land,  Michigan,  airport. 
Sec.  864.  Ethyl  Alcohol  and  mixtures  there- 
of for  fuel  use. 


Sec.  865.  Cuatoma  bond  cancellation  stand- 
ards. 

Sec.  866.  Relief  of  the  W.  M.  Keck  Observa- 
tory project,  Mauna  Kea, 
HawaU. 

Sec.  867.  Relief  of  Rukert  Marine  Corpora- 
tion of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Sec.  868.  Relief  of  Mlnemet,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Sec.  869.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  B— Implementation  of  Nairobi 

Protocol 

Chapter  1— Short  Title,  Purpose, 

Referzncb,  and  Effective  Date 

Sec.  871.  Short  title. 

Sec.  872.  Purpose. 

Sec.  873.  Reference. 

Sec.  874.  Effective  date. 

Sec.  875.  Retroactive  application. 

Chapter  2— Amendments  To  Implement  the 
Nairobi  Protocol 

Sec.  881.  Repeal  of  1982  Act. 

Sec.  882.  Treatment  of  printed  matter  and 
certain  other  articles. 

Sec.  883.  Visual  and  auditory  material. 

Sec.  884.  Tools  for  scientific  instruments  or 
apparatus. 

Sec.  885.  Articles  for  the  blind  and  for 
other  handicapped  persons. 

Chapter  3— AtrrHORmr  To  Modify  Certain 
Duty-free  Treatment  Accorded  Under 
This  Subtitle 

Sec.  891.  Authority  to  limit  certain  duty- 
free treatment. 

Sec.  892.  Authority  to  expand  certain  duty- 
free treatment  accorded  under 
section  102. 

Sec.  893.  Changes  to  TSUS  to  implement 
Florence  Agreement  provision. 

Sec.  894.  Statistical  Information. 

TITLE  I— TRADE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A— Enforcement  of  United  SUtct  RifhU 
Under  Trade  AgrccmenU  and  Rmpohm  to  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Trade  Practices 

SBC  111.  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  Wl*. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  whenever  In 
this  chapter  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  title,  section,  subsection,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  title,  section,  subsec- 
tion, or  other  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  UJ3.C.  2101  et  seq.). 
SEC  111  DEHCRMINATIONS  REQUIRING  ACTION. 

Section  301  (19  U.S.C.  2411)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

"(1)  Mandatory  action.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  President  on  his 
own  motion  determines,  or  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  (hereinafter  In 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Trade  Rep- 
resentative') determines  under  section 
304(a).  that— 

"(l)  the  rights  of  the  United  SUtes  under 
any  trade  agreement  are  being  denied:  or 

"(U)  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country— 

"(I)  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  beneflU  to  the  United 
SUtes  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(II)  Is  unjustifiable  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  SUtes  commerce  (Including 
commerce  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
another  foreign  country), 
the  President,  subject  to  subparagraph  (B), 
shall  take  action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c), 
or  both,  and  shall  take  all  other  appropriate 


and  feasible  action  within  his  power,  to  en- 
force such  righte  or  to  obtain  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  act,  policy,  or  practice.  Such 
action  shall  be  devised  so  as  to  affect  goods 
or  services  of  the  foreign  country  Involved 
In  an  amount  that  Is  equivalent  In  value  to, 
and  necessary  to  eliminate  fully,  the  burden 
or  restriction  being  Imposed  by  that  country 
on  United  SUtes  commerce. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  President  Is  not  re- 
quired to  take  action  under  subparagraph 
(A)  in  any  case  in  which— 

"(1)  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  OATT') 
.  have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experU  has 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(I)  the  righU  of  the  United  SUtes  under 
a  trade  agreement  are  not  being  denied:  or 

"(II)  the  act,  policy,  or  practice  is  not  a 
violation  of,  or  Inconsistent  with,  the  rights 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  does  not  deny,  nulli- 
fy, or  impair  beneflU  to  the  United  SUtes 
under  any  trade  agreement:  or 

"(11)  the  President  finds  that— 

"(I)  the  foreign  country  is  taking  satisfac- 
tory measures  to  grant  the  righU  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  a  trade  agreement. 

"(II)  the  foreign  country  has  agreed  to 
eliminate  or  phase  out  the  act,  policy,  or 
practice,  or  has  agreed  to  an  imminent  solu- 
tion, that  is  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to 
the  burden  or  restriction  on  United  SUtes 
commerce, 

"(III)  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  results  described  in  sub- 
clause (I)  or  (II),  as  appropriate,  but  the  for- 
eign country  agrees  to  provide  to  the  United 
SUtes  compensatory  trade  beneflU  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  President,  or 

"(IV)  such  action  is  not  in  the  national 
economic  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  United  SUtes  eco- 
nomic Intereste  being  more  adversely  affect- 
ed if  action  were  taken  under  this  subclause 
than  If  not,  and  he  Includes  the  reasons  for 
such  finding  In  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (D). 

"(C)  Export  taegktiho.— If— 

"(1)  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  determines 
that  a  policy  or  practice  of  export  targeting 
by  a  foreign  country  exists  with  respect  to  a 
class  or  kind  of  merchandise  under  Investi- 
gation: and 

'(11)  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  (hereinafter  In  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  de- 
termines under  subsection  (d)  of  section  302 
that  Imports  or  sales  for  imporution  of  that 
merchandise  are  causing  the  injury,  threat 
of  injury,  or  retardation  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  that  subsection  to  an  Industry 
In  the  United  SUtes: 

the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  action  within  his  power  to  obtain 
the  elimination  of,  or  to  offset  fully  the  In- 
jurious effecU  of,  such  export  targeting  (or 
both  obtain  such  elimination  and  offset 
such  effecU).  Such  action  shall  consist  of— 

"(I)  action  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or 
both: 

"(II)  the  entry  into  an  agreement  under 
which  the  foreign  country  provides  an  im- 
minent solution  to  the  burden  or  restriction 
on  United  SUtes  commerce,  or  compensato- 
ry trade  beneflU  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent; 

"(III)  administrative  actions,  and.  If  neces- 
sary, proposed  legislation,  to  implement  any 
other  government  action  which  would  re- 
store or  Improve  the  international  competi- 
tive position  of  the  Industry  that  has  been 
Injured  or  threatened  with  Injury;  or 

"(IV)  any  combination  of  the  actions 
listed  In  subclauses  (I).  (II),  and  (in). 


Any  action  taken  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
shall  be  devised  so  as  to  affect  goods  or  serv- 
ices of  the  foreign  country  involved  in  an 
amount  that  Is  equivalent  in  value  to,  and 
necessary  to  eliminate  fully,  the  burden  or 
restriction  Imposed  by  that  country  on 
United  SUtes  commerce  not  otherwise 
eliminated  or  offset  under  this  subpara- 
graph. The  action  under  this  subparagraph 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  reflect  the  full 
benefit  level  of  the  policy  or  practice  of 
export  targeting  to  the  beneficiary  over  the 
period  during  which  it  has  an  effect. 

"(D)  Report  to  congrebs.- The  President 
shall  promptly  report  in  writing  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  each  action  taken  (or  the 
reasons  why  no  action  was  taken)— 

"(1)  to  enforce  the  righU  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  to  eliminate  the  acU,  policies,  and 
practices  described  in  subparagraph  (A):  or 

"(U)  to  eliminate  or  offset  the  policy  or 
practice  described  In  subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  Discrbtionart  action.— If  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  own  motion  determines,  or  the 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  determines  under  sec- 
tion 304(a),  that  an  act,  policy,  or  practice 
of  a  foreign  country  is  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
SUtes  commerce  (Including  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  another  for- 
eign country):  the  President,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  action  by  the  United  SUtes  is 
appropriate,  shall  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  action  within  his  power  to  obtain 
the  elimination  of  that  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice. 

"(3)  Effect  if  action  required  to  be 
TAKEN  UNDER  SECTION  311.— The  President 
may  not  take  any  action  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country 
during  any  time  during  which  action  U  re- 
quired to  be  taken  regarding  that  country 
under  section  311. 

"(4)  United  states  aoricttltural  ex- 
PORTS.— Before  determining  to  take  action 
to  restrict  imports  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  the 
likely  impact  that  such  action  wiU  have  on 
United  SUtes  agricultural  exports.  A  sUU- 
ment  regarding  the  likely  Impact,  if  any,  of 
an  Import  restricting  action  on  United 
SUtes  agricultural  exports  shall  be  included 
In  the  notice  of  the  determination  required 
to  be  published  under  subsection  (d).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  that  part  that  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  President  is  author- 
ized to— "; 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  ";  or  ";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  withdraw  or  refrain  from  proclaiming 
under  title  V— 

"(A)  the  designation  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  developing  country:  or 

"(B)  the  designation  of  any  product  of 
such  foreign  country  as  an  eligible  article.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Insert- 
ing "Is  authorized  to". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the 
President  determines  to  take  action  on  his 
own  motion  under  subsection  (aKl)  or  (2), 
the  President  shall  publish  notice  of  the  de- 
termination. Including  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  the  Federal  Register.":  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  AcnoN  Arm  RicoMMiinMTio*.— 
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"(A)  III  GENERAL.— Unless  subparagraph 
(B)  applies,  the  President,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  he  receives  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  under  sec- 
tion 304.  shall— 

"(i)  determine  what  action,  if  any.  he  will 
take  under  this  section;  and 

"(11)  implement  the  action.  

"(B)  Delay  is  dbtermimino  or  mPLEMEirr- 
nio  AcnoM.— Subject  to  subparagraph  (C). 
the  President  may  delay  determining  the 
action  he  will  take,  or  delay  implementing 
action,  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or  both— 

"(i)  if  either- 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  initiat- 
ed under  section  302(b).  the  petitioner  re- 
quests such  delay,  or 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  initiat- 
ed under  section  302(c).  such  delay  is  re- 
quested by  the  domestic  industry  that 
would  benefit  from  the  action;  or 

"(ii)  the  President  determines  that  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  to  grant  the 
rights  or  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  solution 
with  respect  to  the  act.  policy,  or  practice 
concerned. 

"(C)  LniriATioN  on  delay  and  implemen- 
TATiOH.— No  delay  under  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(1)  in  determining  what  action  to  take; 

"(il)  in  implementing  an  action:  or 

"(iii)  in  both  determining  and  implement- 
ing an  action; 
may  exceed  90  days. 

"(D)  Notice.— The  President  shall 
promptly  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of — 

"(i)  each  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

"(ii)  each  delay  decided  upon  under  sub- 
paragraph (B);  and 

"(iii)  tl-  -  reasons  for  the  determination  or 
delay.". 

(5)  Sr         ion  (e)  is  amended— 

(A)  t  king  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
section.  <uid  inserting  "For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,": 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Ukheasorable.— The  term  unreason- 
able' means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice 
which,  while  not  necessarily  in  violation  of 
or  inconsistent  with  the  international  legal 
rights  of  the  United  SUtes,  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequitable.  The 
term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  tolera- 
tion of  cartels,  and  any  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice that— 

"(A)  denies  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  which  include— 

"(i)  the  right  of  association, 

"(ii)  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, 

"(ill)  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  form 
of  forced  or  compulsory  labor, 

"(Iv)  a  minimum  age  for  the  emplojrment 
of  children,  and 

"(v)  acceptable  conditions  of  work  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages,  hours  of  work,  and 
occupational  safety  and  health: 

"(B)  denies  fair  and  equitable— 

"(i)  market  opportunities, 

"(ii)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise,  or 

"(ill)  provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights."; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Foreign  country.- The  term  "foreign 
country'  includes  any  foreign  instrumentali- 
ty. 

"(8)  Export  targbtinc— The  term  'export 
targeting'  means  any  government  plan  or 
scheme  consisting  of  a  combination  of  c(^ 


ordinated  actions,  whether  carried  out  sev- 
erally or  jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise,  industry,  or  group  thereof 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  assist  the  enter- 
prise, industry,  or  group  to  become  more 
competitive  in  the  export  of  a  class  or  kind 
of  merchandise. 

"(9)  Interested  persons.— For  purposes  of 
sections  301(d)(1).  302(b)(2)(B).  304(bKl). 
and  307(b),  the  term  interested  persons'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  domestic  firms 
and  workers,  representatives  of  consumer 
interests,  and  United  States  product  export- 
ers that  may  be  affected.". 

SEC.  113.  EXPORT  TARGETING. 

Section  302  (19  U.S.C.  2412)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  ArriRMATivE  determination.— 

"(A)  Initiation.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative determines  to  initiate  an  investigation 
with  respect  to  a  petition  he  shall  initiate 
an  investigation  with  respect  to  the  issues 
raised.  If  the  investigation  is  with  regard  to 
alleged  export  targeting,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  immediately  transmit  to  the 
Commission  a  copy  of  the  petition  or,  if  the 
investigation  is  initiated  by  motion  of  the 
Trade  Representative,  a  written  statement 
describing  the  issues  under  investigation. 

'(B)  Notice.— The  Trade  Representative 
shall  publish  a  summary  of  the  petition  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  provide  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  by  Interested  persons  con- 
cerning the  issues,  including  a  public  hear- 
ing— 

"(i)  within  the  thirty-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  (or  on  a  date 
after  such  period  if  agreed  to  by  the  peti- 
tioner) if  a  public  hearing  within  such 
period  is  requested  in  the  petition;  or 

"(ii)  at  such  other  time  if  a  timely  request 
therefor  is  made  by  the  petitioner  or  by  any 
interested  person. 

"(C)  Special  rules  in  export  targeting 

INVESTIGATIONS.— 

"(i)  TiBK  POR  DETERiiiNATiON.- If  a  peti- 
tion alleges  export  targeting,  the  Trade 
Representative  must  make  a  determination 
regarding  the  allegation  within  180  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is 
initiated.  The  Trade  Representative  shall 
publish  notice  of  the  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Trade  Representative 
may  consult  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies in  making  that  determination. 

"(ii)  Termination.— If  the  determination 
of- 

"(I)  the  Trade  Representative  under 
clause  (i)  is  negative;  or 

"(II)  the  Commission  under  section 
302(d)(1)  is  negative; 

the  Trade  Representative  shall  terminate 
the  investigation.". 

(2)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Injury  Caused  by  Export  Target- 
ing.- 

"(1)  Determination  by  commission.— No 
later  than  the  180th  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Trade  Representative  transmits 
to  the  Commission  imder  subsection 
(bK2)(A)  a  copy  of  a  petition  or  a  written 
statement  regarding  alleged  export  target- 
ing with  respect  to  a  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, the  Commission  shall  make  a  de- 
termination (and  report  the  determination 
and  the  basis  therefor  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative) regarding  whether— 

"(A)  an  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
materially  injured,  or  is  threatened  with 
material  injury;  or  • 


"(B)  the  esUbllshment  or  growth  of  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  SUtes  is  being  materi- 
ally retarded: 

by  reason  of  imports  of  that  merchandise  or 
by  reason  of  sales  (or  the  likelihood  of  sales) 
of  that  merchandise  for  Importation. 
"(2)  Material  injury.— 
"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'material 
injury'  means  harm  which  is  not  inconse- 
quential, immaterial,  or  unimportant. 

"(B)  Volume  and  consequent  impact.— In 
making  determinations  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors— 

"(i)  the  volume  of  imports  or  sales  of  the 
merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of  the  In- 
vestigation; 

"(ii)  the  effect  of  imports  or  sales  of  that 
merchandise  on  prices  in  the  United  States 
for  like  products;  and 

"(iii)  the  impact  of  imports  or  sales  of 
such  merchandise  on  domestic  producers  of 
like  products. 

"(C)  Evaluation  of  volume  and  price  ef- 
fects .—For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  Volume.— In  evaluating  the  volume  of 
imports  or  sales  of  merchandise,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  whether  the  volume 
of  imports  or  sales  of  the  merchandise,  or 
any  increase  in  that  volume,  either  in  abso- 
lute terms  or  relative  to  production  or  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  significant, 
"(ii)  Price.— In  evaluating  such  effect  of 
imports  or  sales  of  the  merchandise  on 
prices,  the  Commission  shall  consider— 

"(I)  whether  there  has  been  significant 
price  undercutting  by  the  Imported  mer- 
chandise as  compared  with  the  price  of  like 
products  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(II)  whether  the  effect  of  imports  or 
sales  of  such  merchandise  otherwise  de- 
presses prices  to  a  significant  degree  or  pre- 
vents to  a  significant  degree  price  increases 
that  otherwise  would  have  occurred. 

"(iii)  Impact  on  affected  industry.— In  ex- 
amining the  impact  on  the  affected  industry 
involved  in  tne  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  evaluate  all  relevant  economic 
factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  state  of 
the  industry,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 
"(I)  actual  and  potential  decline  in  output, 
sales,  market  share,  profits,  productivity, 
return  on  investments,  and  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity; 
"(II)  factors  affecting  domestic  prices: 
"(III)  actual  and  potential  negative  effects 
on  cash  flow,  inventories,  employment, 
wages,  growth,  ability  to  raise  capital,  out- 
lays for  research  and  development,  and  in- 
vestment: and 

"(IV)  decreases  in  sales  or  prices,  or  both, 
of  United  SUtes  exports  of  like  products  in 
third  country  markets. 
"(3)  Threat  of  material  injury.— 
"(A)  In  general.— In  determining  whether 
an  industry  in  the  United  States  is  threat- 
ened with  material  injury  by  reason  of  im- 
ports (or  sales  for  importation)  of  the  mer- 
chandise under  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
economic  factors— 

"(i)  any  increase  in  production  capacity  or 
existing  unused  capacity  in  the  exporting 
country  under  investigation  that  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  imports  of 
the  merchandise  to  the  United  States: 

"(ii)  any  rapid  increase  in  United  States 
market  penetration  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  penetration  will  Increase  to  an  Injurious 
level; 

""(iii)  the  probability  that  imports  of  the 
merchandise  under  investigation  will  enter 
the  United  States  at  prices  that  will  have  a 


depressing  or  suppreaaing  effect  on  domestic 
prices  of  like  products; 

"'(Iv)  any  substantial  increase  in  invento- 
ries of  the  merchandise  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"'(V)  any  other  demonstratable  adverse 
trends  that  Indicate  the  probability  that  the 
Importation  (or  sales  for  ImporUtlon)  of 
such  merchandise  will  be  the  cause  of  actual 
injury. 

"(B)  Basis  for  determination.— Any  de- 
termination by  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection  that  an  Industry  In  the  United 
States  is  threatened  with  material  injury 
shaU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
that  the  threat  of  material  Injury  Is  real 
and  that  actual  injury  is  imminent.  Such  a 
determination  may  not  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  mere  conjecture  or  supposition. 

"(4)  Additional  factors.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  also  take  into  account,  in  addition 
to  the  factors  under  paragraph  (2)(B)(Iil). 
such  Information  as  may  be  available  to  it 
as  to  actual  or  potential  sales  by  the  coun- 
try under  Investigation  to  third  country 
markets  and  the  Impact  of  such  sales  on  the 
affected  Industry.  Including  the  Impact  on 
sales  or  prices  of  like  products  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  such  third  country  markets. 

"(5)  Standard  for  determination.— The 
presence  or  absence  of  any  factor  which  the 
Commission  is  required  to  evaluate  under 
paragraph  (2)(C)  or  (3)  shall  not  necessarily 
give  decisive  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  material  Injury  by  the 
Commission. 

"(6)  Remedies  under  tariff  act  of  i930.— 
If,  In  the  course  of  an  Investigation  conduct- 
ed under  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment Is  engaged  In  any  action  or  practice 
for  which  relief  Is  available  under  section 
303  or  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the 
Commission  shall  Inform  the  administering 
authority  and  the  Trade  Representative. 
The  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  consult 
with  the  petitioner.  If  any.  regarding  the  ad- 
visability and  desirability  of  taking  action 
under  the  appropriate  provisions  of  section 
303  or  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.". 
(3)  The  side  heading  for  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'initiation  of". 

8BC.  114.  INVE8TIGA"roRY  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Petition  Determinations.— The 
second  sentence  of  section  301(d)(1)  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"by  Interested  persons"  after  "presenUtlon 
of  views". 

(b)  Obtaining  Information.— Section  302 
(19  U.8.C.  2413)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Obtaining  Information.— 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  In- 
vestigation Initiated  under  subsection  (b)(2), 
the  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  direct  to  the 
foreign  countries  relevant  to  the  Investiga- 
tion such  inquiries  as  the  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive considers  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Information  relevant  to  the  de- 
terminations and  recommendations  required 
under  section  304(a>. 

"(2)  Verification  and  use  of  best  infor- 
mation OTHERWISE  available.— The  Trade 
RepresenUtive  may.  as  to  any  Information 
furnished  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  under 
paragraph  (1),  request  that  the  foreign 
country  furnishing  such  Information  pro- 
vide such  documenUtlon.  or  permit  such 
verification,  of  the  Information  as  the  Trade 
RepresenUtive  considers  appropriate.  With 
respect  to  any  Information  requested  In  an 
inquiry  under  paragraph  (1)  which  Is 
either- 


'"(A)  not  furnished  in  a  timely  manner; 

"(B)  Is  furnished  In  Incomplete  or  inad- 
equate form;  or 

"(C)  Is  not  documented  or  verified  to  the 
extent  considered  sufficient  by  the  Trade 
RepresenUtive; 

the  Trade  RepresenUtive  may  disregard  all 
or  any  part  of  such  Information,  and  Instead 
utilize  the  best  information  otherwise  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  making  the  determina- 
tions and  recommendations  required  under 
section  304(a).". 

(c)  Delay  of  Consultation  Request.— 
Section  303(b)(1)(A)  (19  U.S.C. 
3413(b)(lKA))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ", 
after  consulting  with  the  petitioner,"  after 

"may". 

(d)  Recommendations.— Section  304(b)  (19 
U.S.C.  2414(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Before  recommending 
that  the  President  take  action  under  section 
301"  and  inserting  'Before  making  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  what  action.  If  any,  he  should 
take  under  section  301,  Including  action"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (I)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  shall  provide  opportunity  (after 
giving  not  less  than  30  days  notice  thereof) 
for  the  presenUtlon  of  views  by  Interested 
persons,  and  such  opportunity  shall  Include 
a  public  hearing.  If  requested  by  any  Inter- 
ested person;":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 
and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(2)  shall,  if  a  policy  or  practice  of  expon 
targeting  Is  Involved,  consult  with  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  United  States  Industry  and 
workers  affected  by  the  policy  or  practice, 
and  with  other  Interested  persons,  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  appropriate  reme- 
dial action,  Including  possible  affirmative 
measures  to  enhance  the  International  com- 
petitiveness of  that  Industry:". 

SEC.  116.  MANDATORY  INITIATION  OF  CERTAIN  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS    BY     TRADE     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 
Section    302(c)    (19    U.8.C.    2412(c))    U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(3)  Mandatory  iNrriATioN.- Within  90 
days  after  an  act.  policy,  or  practice  Is  Iden- 
tified under  section  181(b)(1)  as  having  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  United  States  ex- 
porU,  the  Trade  RepresenUtive.  if  the  act. 
policy,  or  practice— 

•'(A)  Is  considered  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive as  likely  being  an  act.  policy,  or 
practice  described  in  section  301(a>(l>(A): 
and 

"(B)  Is  not  otherwise  the  subject  of  an  In- 
vestigation under  this  title; 
shall  consult  with  Interested  persons  and 
shall  Initiate  an  Investigation  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  regarding  that  act,  policy,  or 
practice  If  the  Trade  Representative  deter- 
mines that— 

"(I)  such  consulUtions  Indicate  that 
action  under  this  subchapter  would  likely 
result  In  expanded  export  opportunities  for 
United  SUtes  producU; 

"(ID  action  under  this  subchapter  would 
not  likely  result  In  United  SUtes  exports 
suffering  significant  adverse  effecU  because 
of  displacement  In  export  markeU,  foreign 
retaliation,  or  foreign  action  that  Is  similar 
to  action  that  could  be  taken  under  this  sub- 
chapter, and  ,   ^ 

"(III)  It  Is  In  the  economic  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Initiate  such  an  Investiga- 
tion.". 


SBC.  Ill  RBCOMMBNDA'nONB  FOR  PIII8IDKNTIAL 
ACTION  BY  TRADE  RBPRBSKffTA'nVB. 

Section  304(a)  (19  UB.C.  a414(a))  la 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  aa  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inaert- 
Ing  the  following: 

"(1)  In  general.- On  the  basis  of  the  In- 
vestigation under  section  302.  and  the  con- 
sulUtions (and  the  proceedings,  If  applica- 
ble) under  section  303.  and  subject  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
shall- 

"(A)  determine  whether— 

"(I)  the  righU  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
la  entitled  under  any  trade  agreement  are 
being  denied,  or 

"(ID  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  deacribed 
In  aectlon  301(a)  exlats:  and 

"(B)  If  the  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  affirmative,  and.  if  the  Investi- 
gation was  with  regard  to  alleged  expori  tar- 
geting, the  Commission  made  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  302(d)  regard- 
ing Injury,  the  threat  of  Injury,  or  reUrda- 
tlon.  recommend  to  the  President  what 
action  the  President  should  take  under  sec- 
tion 301. 

"(2)  Time  for  making  determinations  and 
RECOMMENDATIONS.- The  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive shall  make  the  determination  and  rec- 
onunendation,  II  required,  under  paragraph 
(I)  not  later  than—";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (as  added 
by  paragraph  (2))— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ".  or  9  months  after  the 
date  of  the  Investigation  Initiation,  whichev- 
er first  occurs"  before  the  semicolon  In  sub- 
paragraph (C).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "12  months"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  Inserting  "9  months  (11 
months  In  the  case  of  a  petition  alleging 
expori  targeting)":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  each 
place  It  appears  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (D)  and  In- 
serting "paragraph  (2)". 


SBC.  117.  MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION  OP  AC- 
TIONS. 

Title  III  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aectlon: 

"SBC.  m.  MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION  OP 
ACTIONS. 

"(a)  In  Gewbral.— The  Prealdent  may 
modify  or  terminate  an  action  taken  under 
section  301  If-  „,„^ 

"'(1)  the  Contracting  Partlea  to  the  GATT 
have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  experts  has 
reported  to  the  Contracting  Parties,  that— 

"(A)  the  action  violates,  or  Is  Inconslatent 
with,  the  International  obllgatlona  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  foreign  act.  policy,  or  practice  to 
which  the  action  responds— 

"'(I)  Is  not  a  violation  of  a  trade  agreement, 

"(II)  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of.  or  otherwise  does  not  otherwise  deny, 
nullify,  or  Impair  beneflU  to  the  United 
SUtes  under,  any  trade  agreement:  or 

"(2)  the  Prealdent  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  foreign  act.  policy,  or  practice 
has  been  eliminated  or  Is  being  phased  out 
In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Prealdent.  or 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  review  and  asseaament 
under  subsection  (b),  the  action  is  not  effec- 
tive or  lU  continuation  Is  not  In  the  national 
economic  Interest.  

"(b)  Biennial  Review  and  AssBSSMBirT.- 
The  "Trade  RepresenUtive  ahall,  on  a  blen- 
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nlal  basis,  review  and  assess  the  results  of 
each  action  taken  under  section  301. 
On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Tnide  Rep- 
resentative shall  recommend  that  such 
modifications  and  terminations  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate. During  the  review,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  consult  with  the  petitioner, 
if  any,  and  other  interested  persons  affected 
by  the  action  under  review  concerning  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  whether  any  modification  or 
termination  of  the  action  is  Indicated. 

"(c)  NoTici;  Report  to  Congrkss.— The 
President  shall  promptly  cause  notice  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of,  and 
report  in  writing  to  Congress  with  respect 
to.  any  modification  or  termination  of  an 
action  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  reasons 
therefor.". 

SEC  1 18.  BARRIERS  TO  MARKET  ACCESS. 

Section  ISKbHI)  (19  U.S.C.  2241(b)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs"  after  "Ways  and  Means"  in 
the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Commencing  with 
the  analysis  and  estimate  required  to  be 
submitted  on  or  before  October  30, 1986,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  identify  those 
acts,  policies,  and  practices  included  in  the 
analysis  that  had  significant  adverse  impact 
on  United  States  exports  during  the  report- 
ing period.". 

SEC  us.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  ACTION 
REGARDING  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
HAVING  EXCESSIVE  AND  UNWAR- 
RANTED TRADE  SURPLUSES  WrTH 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  GsifERAL.— Title  III  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  B — Special  Provigiom  Regarding 
Trade  Deficits 

"SEC  311.  MANDATORY  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 
ACTION  REGARDING  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES HAVING  EXCESSIVE  AND  UN- 
WARRANTED TRADE  SURPLUSES. 

"(a)  Detericination  op  Excessive  Trade 
Surplus  Countries.— 

"(1)  Determinations.— The  Commission, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  trade  data, 
shall- 

"(A)  determine  whether  each  major  ex- 
porting country  is  an  excessive  trade  surplus 
country  for  1985  and  for  each  year  occur- 
ring within  the  period  beginning  on  January 
1.  1987.  and  ending  December  31.  1990;  and 

"(B)  determine  if  the  percentage  obtained 
by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  deficit  of  the  United  SUtes.  if 
any.  in  the  merehandise  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  during  each  of  such  years,  by 

"(11)  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  such  year, 
is  less  than  1.5  percent. 

"(2)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Trade  Representative  a  report  thereon, 
by  April  1  of  the  year  after  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  determinations  apply: 
except  that  the  determinations  for  1985 
''  must  be  made,  and  the  report  submitted,  by 
December  1. 1986. 

"(3)  Publication  in  federal  register.— 
Each  report  submitted  to  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Suspension  of  appucation  of  sec- 
tion.—For  any  year  for  which  the  Commis- 
sion reports  that  the  percentage  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1KB)  is  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent— 


"(A)  no  determinations  are  required  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  for  that  year;  and 

"(B)  no  actions  may  be  taken  under  sub- 
section (e)  during  that  year. 

"(b)  Designation  of  Excessive  and  Un- 
warranted Trade  Surplus  Countries.— 

"(1)  Determinations.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall,  during  the  15-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  a 
report  is  submitted  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
(but  before  January  1,  1987.  with  respect  to 
the  report  submitted  for  1985).  determine 
whether  each  major  exporting  country  iden- 
tified as  an  excessive  trade  surplus  country 
in  the  report  maintained,  during  the  year  to 
which  the  report  applies,  a  pattern  of  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
trade  policies  or  practices  that  have  a  signif- 
icant adverse  effect  on  United  States  com- 
merce and  contribute  to  the  excessive  trade 
surplus  of  that  country.  In  making  determi- 
nations under  this  paragraph,  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  take  into  account— 

"(A)  information  submitted  under  section 
181; 

"(B)  the  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
action  made  under  section  304  with  respect 
to  that  country; 

"(C)  countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
duty  actions  taken  under  section  303  and 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
spect to  merchandise  of  that  country: 

"(D)  adverse  determinations  under  the 
GATT  relating  to  that  country:  and 

"(E)  any  other  relevant  information  per- 
taining to  the  trade  practices  or  policies  of 
that  country,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  existence  of  discriminatory  government 
procurement,  excessive  government  regula- 
tion designed  to  discriminate  against  im- 
ported products,  governmental  tolerance  of 
extensive  dumping  in  foreign  markets, 
export  subsidy  and  targeting  policies,  exces- 
sive tariff  barriers,  and  any  other  illegal 
trade  barrier. 

"(2)  Designation.— If  not  designated  as  an 
excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  for  the  preceding  year,  a  major  ex- 
porting country  with  respect  to  which  af- 
firmative determinations  are  made  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
same  year  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  the  15- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  be 
designated  as  an  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  country  for  such  same  year 
and  such  designation  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  terminated. 

"(3)  Termination  of  designations.— The 
designation  of  a  major  exporting  country  as 
an  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  shall  terminate  if  a  negative  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  any  year, 
or  by  the  Trade  Representative  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  year.  The  ter- 
mination shall  apply  for  the  year  in  which 
either  of  such  negative  determinations  is 
made  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  af- 
firmative determinations,  if  any,  regarding 
that  country  are  made  under  subsection 
(aKl)  and  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the 
same  year. 

"(4)  List.— The  Trade  RepresenUtlve 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  by  the 
10th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  15-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  a  list  of 
all  major  exporting  countries  the  designa- 
tions of  which  as  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  countries  have  not  been  termi- 
nated. 

"(c)  Surplus  Reduction  Goals.- 

"(1)  For  countries  determined  to  be  ex- 
cessive   AND    unwarranted    TRADE    SURPLUS 

COUNTRIES  FOR  1985.— With  respect  to  any 


major  exporting  country  designated  aa  an 
excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  for  1985,  the  surplus  reduction 
goals  are— 

"(A)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  during  1987 
in  an  aggregate  value  not  exceeding  90  per- 
cent of  the  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  that 
country  for  1985;  and 

"(B)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  each 
year  after  1987  in  an  aggregate  value  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  bi- 
lateral trade  surplus  of  that  country  for  the 
preceding  year  that  would  have  occurred  if 
the  surplus  reduction  goal  for  the  preceding 
year  had  been  met. 

"(2)  For  other  countries.- With  respect 
to  any  major  exporting  country  designated 
as  an  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  sur- 
plus country  for  any  year  (hereafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'designation 
year*)  after  1986,  the  surplus  reduction 
goals  are— 

"(A)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  during  the 
year  after  the  designation  year  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  exceeding  90  percent  of 
the  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  that  country 
for  the  designation  year;  and 

"(B)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  each 
year  thereafter  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
exceeding  90  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
bilateral  trade  surplus  of  that  country  for 
the  preceding  year  that  would  have  oc- 
curred if  the  surplus  reduction  goal  for  the 
preceding  year  had  been  met. 

"(d)  Negotiations.— 

"(1)  In  general.- During  the  60-day  period 
after  the  15-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(1),  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  for- 
eign country  that  was  designated  as  an  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  coun- 
try on  the  last  day  of  that  15-day  period 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  to 
achieve  the  surplus  reduction  goals  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c>. 

"(2)  Extension.— If  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative considers  that  further  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  are  necessary  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  will  achieve  the 
surplus  reduction  goals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c),  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  may 
extend  the  60-day  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  by  not  more  than  an  addition- 
al 60  days. 

"(e)  Presidential  Action.— If  the  Trade 
Representative  is  unable  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  under  subsection  (d)  with 
an  excessive  and  unwarranted  trade  surplus 
country  to  achieve  the  surplus  reduction 
goals  set  forth  in  subsection  (c),  the  Presi- 
dent, after  the  close  of  the  60-day  negotiat- 
ing period  (or  the  last  day  of  that  period  as 
extended  under  subsection  (d)'")),  shall 
take  such  of  the  following  actions  with  re- 
spect to  that  country  that  he  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  achieve  the  surplus 
reduction  goals: 

"(1)  Suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement 
with  that  country. 

"(2)  Direct  customs  officers  to  assess 
duties  or  impose  other  import  restrictions 
on  the  products  of  that  country  for  such 
time,  in  such  an  amount,  and  to  such  a 
degree  as  the  President  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  Negotiate  agreements  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments) with  that  country. 

"(4)  Take  administrative  action,  and  if 
necessary,  propose  legislation,  to  implement 
any  other  government  action  which  would 


restore  or  improve  the  international  com- 
petitive position  of  United  SUtea  Induttrlea 
with  that  country; 


except  If  the  action  taken  under  any  of 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  with  respect  to 
any  year  does  not  achieve  the  surplus  reduc- 
tion objective  for  that  year,  the  President, 
for  the  next  year,  shall  impose  such  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  products  of  that 
country  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
reduction  goal  for  the  next  year  is  achieved. 
The  President  shall  take  Into  account  the 
effect  that  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
under  this  subsection  may  have  on  existing 
bilateral  trade  agreemente. 

"(f)  Surplus  Goal  Reduction  and 
Waiver.— 

"(1)  In  OBN«RAL.-SubJect  to  paragraph 
(2).  the  President  may— 

"(A)  reduce  the  surplus  reduction  goal 
under  subsection  (c)  for  any  excessive  and 
unwarranted  trade  surplus  country  for  any 
year  if  the  President— 

"(1)  considers  that,  because  of  balance  of 
payment  difficulties  (including  debt  repay- 
ments), the  country  cannot  meet  the  goal 
for  that  year  without  suffering  significant 
economic  harm;  and 

"(11)  develops  a  plan  of  action  for  other- 
wise achieving  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
this  section;  or 

"(B)  waive  the  taking  of  any  action  under 
subsection  (e)  with  respect  to  any  excessive 
and  unwarranted  trade  surplus  country  for 
any  year  if  he— 

"(1)  considers  that  the  taking  of  any  such 
action  would  cause  substantial  harm  to  the 
national  economic  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and 

"(11)  develops  a  plan  of  action  for  other- 
-/ise  achieving  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
this  section. 
"(2)  Conditions  affecting  reductions  and 

WAIVERS.— 

"(A)  Congressional  notification.— No  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  any  year  with 
respect  to  any  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  country  shall  have  force  and 
effect  unless  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  within  10  days  after  the  close  of 
the  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (e)  a 
document  sUting  his  intention  to  imple- 
ment such  a  reduction  or  waiver  and  con- 
taining the  plan  of  action  required  under 
such  paragraph  for  achieving  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Congressional  disapproval.— No  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (IK A)  or  waiver 
under  paragraph  (U(B)  for  any  year  with 
respect  to  any  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  country  shall  have  force  and 
effect  If  a  joint  resolution  described  in  sec- 
tion 152(aKlKC)  is  enacted  within  the  60- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  document  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)  regarding  the  reduction  or  waiver  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

"(g)  Rounding  of  Trade  Statistics.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  trade  sUtlstIc 
or  llmlUtlon  shall— 

"(1)  be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  billion 
dollars:  and 

"(2)  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  certain  products  of  the  United  SUtes 
may  not.  under  law,  be  exported. 

"(h)  AOmWlSTRAIION.- 

"(I)  In  orheral.— The  President  shall 
apply  the  actions  taken  under  subsection  (e) 
on  such  intra-annual  bases  as  the  President 
considers  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
I  of  this  section. 


"(2)  Monitoring.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Conunlailon  shall  under- 
take such  Intra-annual  monitoring  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  ImporU  to  the  United  SUtet  of 
producU  of  excessive  and  unwarranted 
trade  surplus  countries  with  respect  to 
which  trade  agreemenU  entered  into  under 
subsection  (d)  and  actions  under  subsection 
(e)  are  in  force  as  may  be  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  evaluating  the  efficacy  of  the  ac- 
tions. The  resulU  of  all  such  monitoring  and 
analysis  shall  be  Immediately  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve. 

"(3)  CPI  adjobtment.- For  each  year  after 
1986.  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  shall  adjust 
the  dollar  llmlUtlon  set  forth  in  subsection 
(1K2)  and  (5)  to  reflect  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtlstics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  preceding  year. 

"(1)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
sMstion*^ 

"(1)  The  term  'excessive  trade  surplus 
country'  means  any  major  exporting  coun- 
try which  has— 

"(A)  a  bilateral  export  percentage  for  the 
year  that  exceeds  176  percent,  and 

"(B)  a  bilateral  trade  surplus  for  the  year 
that  exceeds  the  bilateral  trade  surplus  llml- 
Utlon for  such  country  for  the  year. 

"(2)  A  foreign  country  is  a  major  export- 
ing country  for  a  year  if  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  merchandise  trade  between  such  for- 
eign country  and  the  United  SUtes  during 
such  year  is  more  than  $7,000,000,000. 

"(3)  The  term  foreign  country'  includes 
any  instrumenUlity  of  a  foreign  country. 

"(4)  The  term  'bilateral  export  percent- 
age' means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  for  any  year,  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
producU  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  during  such  year;  by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  the  United  SUtes  Imported  Into 
such  country  during  such  year. 

"(6)  The  term  bilateral  trade  surplus' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country 
for  any  year,  an  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
products  of  such  country  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  during  such  year:  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  value  of  nonpetroleum 
producU  of  the  United  SUtes  imported  Into 
such  country  during  such  year: 
if  such  excess  is  at  least  $3,000,000,000. 

"(6)  The  term  bilateral  trade  surplus  llml- 
Utlon' means,  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  for  any  year,  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying— 

"(A)  the  bilateral  trade  surplus  of  such 
country  for  the  preceding  year;  by 
"(B)  90  percent. 

"(7)  The  term  'nonpetroleum  product* 
means  any  merchandise  other  than  mer- 
chandise classified  to  division  33  of  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification 
(revision  II)  published  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
"(8)  The  term  'value'  means— 
"(A)  with  respect  to  merchandise  Import- 
ed into  the  United  SUtes.  the  customs  valu- 
ation under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  those 
Imports,  plus  all  freight.  Insurance,  and 
other  charges  Incurred  regarding  the  Impor- 
Utlon  (excluding  United  SUtes  tariffs  and 
import  excise  taxes),  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  merchandise  import- 
ed Into  a  foreign  country,  the  transaction 
prices  of  such  ImporU  plus  the  freight,  In- 
surance, and  other  charges  determined  by 


the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  that  are  In- 
curred In  placing  the  exporU  alongside  the 
carriers  at  the  United  SUtes  porU  of 
export. 

"'(9)  The  term  'entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion In  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(10)  The  term  'entry'  Includes  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouse. 

"(11)  The  term  best  trade  daU  available' 
means— 

"(A)  with  regard  to  daU  on  the  Interna- 
tional trade  of  the  United  SUtes,  official 
trade  Information.  Including  the  estimates 
required  under  section  181.  of  the  United 
SUtes  Government,  and 

"(B)  with  regard  to  daU  on  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  any  other  country,  data  that 
the  Commission  determines  is  the  most  reli- 
able daU  available  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, and  may  Include  estimates  If  the 
actual  daU  required  by  this  section,  or  the 
forms  of  the  daU  required  by  this  section, 
are  not  directly  available. 

"(12)  Any  article  that  Is  grown,  produced, 
or  manufactured  In  a  country  la  a  product 
of  such  country. 

"(13)  Any  reference  to  a  year  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  cal- 
endar year. 

"(j)  Termination  of  Effect  of  Section.— 
Neither  this  section  nor  any  action  taken,  or 
agreement  entered  into,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  have  force  and 
effect  after  December  31, 1990.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
lS2(aKl)  (19  U.S.C.  2192(aKl))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and**  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ':  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

"(C)  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  the  reduction  or 
waiver  (under  section  311  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974)  described  In  the  document  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  .',  the  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate 
date.". 

sec.  IM.  conforming  amendments  AND  Emc- 
'nVE  DATE. 

(a)  Conforming  Amendmkhtb.— Title  III  to 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter 
referred  to  as  the  "Trade  RepresenUtlve')" 
In  section  301(cK2KB)  and  section  30a(aKl> 
and  inserting  "Trade  RepresenUtlve"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  Uble  of  contenU  by— 

(A)  Inserting  before  the  entry  for  section 
301  the  following: 

"Subchapter  A— General  Provtalons".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  entries  for 
title  III  the  following: 

"Sec.  307.  Modification  and  termination  of 
actions. 

"Subchapter  B-Speclal  Provisions 
Regarding  Trade  Def  iciU 


"Sec.    311.    Mandatory    negotiations    and 
action  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries having  excessive  and  un- 
warranted trade  surpluses."; 
(S)  by  striking  out  "Initiation  of"  in  the 
entry  for  section  302  in  the  table  of  con- 
tenU; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "an  Interested  party"  In 
section  306(b)  and  inserting  "a  person":  and 
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(5)  by  striking  out  "or  instrumentality" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  this  chapter  and  the 
amendments  made  by  it  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  112 
and  114(d)  apply  to— 

(A)  petitions  filed,  and  investigations  initi- 
ated on  his  own  motion  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  under  section 
302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  petitions  filed,  and  investigations  self- 
initiated  by  the  Trade  Representative, 
under  such  section  302  before  such  date  of 
enactment  if  by  that  date  no  recommenda- 
tion had  been  made  under  section  30—  re- 
garding the  petition  or  investigation. 

(c)  Recommendations  by  Trade  Repre- 
SKNTATivE.— The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (IX  (2),  and  (4)  of  section  116  apply 
to  petitions  and  investigations  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 
The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  116  apply  to  petitions  and  investiga- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

Subtitle  B— Relief  From  Injury  Caused  by  Import 
Competition,  Subsidies,  Dumping,  and  Unfair 
Trade  Practices 

CHAPTER  1— RELIEF  FROM  INJURY  CAUSED 
BY  IMPORT  COMPETITION 

SEC  l».  IMPORT  RELIEF. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251-2253) 
is  iunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  I— IMPORT  RELIEF 
"^EC  201.  PETrriON  FOR  RELIEF. 

"(a)  Piling.— A  petition  for  eligibility  for 
import  relief  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
orderly  adjustment  to  import  competition 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  by  an 
entity,  including  a  trade  association,  firm, 
certified  or  recognized  union,  or  group  of 
workers,  which  is  representative  of  an  in- 
dustry. The  petition  shall— 

"(1)  include  a  statement  describing  the 
specific  purposes  for  which  import  relief  is 
being  sought,  which  may  include  such  objec- 
tives as  facilitating  the  orderly  transfer  of 
resources  to  alternative  uses  and  other 
means  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  of 
competition: 

"(2)  if  critical  circumstances  are  alleged  to 
exist,  include  information  supporting  that 
allegation:  and 

"(3)  if  desired  by  the  petitioner,  request 
that  an  indtistry  adjustment  plan  be  pre- 
pared under  section  203. 

"(b)  DisTRiBU-noN  OF  Copies  of  Peti- 
tions.—Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
promptly  transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
the  Trade  Representative  and  the  agencies 
directly  concerned. 

"(c)  Emergency  Action  if  Perishable 
Products  Involved.— A  person  that  files  a 
petition  under  subsection  (a)  alleging 
import  competition  from  a  perishable  prod- 
uct may  also  fUe  a  request  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 209  for  emergency  action  under  that 
section. 

■^EC    m.     PREUMINARY     DETERMINATION     RE- 
CARDING  CRITICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  a  petition  filed  under 
section  201(a)  alleges  that  critical  circum- 
stances exist,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  filing, 
make  a  preliminary  determination  regard- 
ing whether  there  is  the  likelihood  that 


such  circumstances  exist.  The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  promptly  publish  notice  of 
the  determination  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Action  if  Determination  Affirma- 
tive.—If  the  preliminary  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  is  affirmative,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall— 

"(1)  order  the  suspension  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  articles  subject  to  the  determina- 
tion that  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(2)  may  order  the  posting  of  a  cash  de- 
posit, bond,  or  other  security,  in  such 
amount  as  he  considers  appropriate,  for  the 
ent.y  of  articles  to  which  such  suspension 
of  liquidation  applies. 

"(c)  Duration  of  Action.— 

"(1)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  ter- 
minate a  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  and  release  any 
bond  or  other  security,  and  refund  any  cash 
deposit,  required  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
when— 

"(A)  the  Commission  determines  under 
section  204  that  CiTitlcal  circumstances  do 
not  exist: 

"(B)  a  denial  of  import  relief  for  the  in- 
dustry concerned  under  section  206  becomes 
final;  or 

"(C)  if  the  Commission  determined  that 
critical  circumstances  do  exist  and  import 
relief  of  a  kind  not  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  is  provided  under  section  206,  the  order 
implementing  the  relief  may  .so  provide. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determined  that 
critical  circumstances  do  exist  and  import 
relief  described  in  section  210(2)(AKi)  or  (ii) 
is  provided  under  section  206,  the  increase 
in,  or  Imposition  of,  duties  under  that  relief 
shall  apply  to  articles  with  respect  to  which 
liquidation  was  suspended  under  sul}section 
(b)(1). 

"(d)  Critical  Circumstances.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  critical  circumstances 
exist  if  a  substantial  increase  (absolutely  or 
relatively)  in  the  quantity  of  an  article 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  over 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  has  led  to 
circumstances  in  which  a  delay  in  the  talcing 
effect  of  import  relief  would  cause  harm 
that  would  significantly  impair  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  relief. 

"(e)  Perishable  Products  EIxcluded.- 
Action  may  not  bfe  taken  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  article  that  is  a  perish- 
able product  under  section  209. 

-SEC.  203.  INDUSTRY  ADJUSTMENT  PLANS. 

"(a)  Appointment  of  Industry  Adjust- 
ment Advisory  Group.— If  the  petitioner  in- 
dicates under  section  201(a)(3)  that  it 
wishes  that  an  industry  adjustment  plan  be 
prepared,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
promptly— 

"(1)  establish  an  industry  adjustment  ad- 
visory group  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  'group')  for  the  industry  con- 
cerned: and 

"(2)  after  consultation  with  the  petitioner, 
appoint  the  membership  of  the  group  which 
shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  not  less  than  2,  but  not  more  than  4. 
individuals  who  are  representative  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry. 

"(B)  not  less  than  2,  but  not  more  than  4, 
individuals  who  are  representative  of  firms 
within  the  industry,  one  of  which  shall  be 
representative  of  small  business  firms, 

"(C)  1  representative  for  the  communities 
that  are,  or  will  likely  be,  dislocated  by  the 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  indus- 
try caused  by  import  competition, 

"(D)  1  individual  who  is  knowledgeable  re- 
garding the  special  concerns  of  consumers 


of  articles  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  in- 
dustry, and 

"(E)  1  representative  from  each  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(if  injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  an  agri- 
cultural industry  is  alleged). 

The  Trade  Representative,  or  a  designee  of 
the  Trade  Representative,  shall  chair  the 
group. 

"(b)  Function  of  Group.— The  group 
shall  undertake  to  prepare,  and  submit  to 
the  Commission,  an  industry  adjustment 
plan  for  the  industry  concerned.  The  last 
day  on  which  a  plan  may  be  submitted  by 
the  group  to  the  Commission  is  the  120th 
day  after  the  day  on  which  the  petition  ia 
filed  under  section  201(a). 

•■(c)  Plan  Contents.— The  industry  adjust- 
ment plan  for  an  industry  should  contain— 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  current  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  an  assessment  of  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  industry  to  generate  the  ade- 
quate capital  needed  to  modernize  their  do- 
mestic plants  and  equipment),  and  a  strate- 
gy to  enhance  its  competitiveness: 

"(2)  objectives,  and  specific  steps  that 
workers  and  firms  could  usefully  undertake, 
to  improve  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
compete  or  to  assist  the  industry  to  adjust 
to  new  competitive  conditions;  and 

"(3)  actions  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  imder  existing 
authority,  or  under  new  legislation,  to 
assist— 

"(A)  in  achieving  the  objectives  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2),  and 

"(B)  in  remedying  the  dislocation  to  work- 
ers and  communities  caused  by  the  serious 
injury,  or  threat  thereof,  caused  by  import 
competition. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  objectives  and 
steps  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  that  are 
developed  under  a  plan  shall  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  industry  concerned  will  be 
able  to  operate  viably  after  import  relief 
under  this  chapter  is  terminated. 

"(d)  Intentions  Regarding  Plan  Imple- 
mentation.—If  a  plan  is  prepared  under  this 
section  for  an  industry,  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, after  submission  of  the  plan  to 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  and 
before  the  close  of  the  period  referred  to  in 
section  205(b),  shall  seek  to  obtain,  on  a  con- 
fidential basis,  information  from  workers 
and  from  firms  in  the  industry  regarding- 

"(1)  how  the  workers  and  firms  intend  to 
act  upon  the  objectives  and  steps  specified 
in  the  plan;  and 

"(2)  any  other  actions  the  workers  or 
firms,  or  both,  intend  to  take  which  will 
foster  such  objectives. 

The  Trade  Representative  shall  transmit 
such  information  to  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  a  confidential  basis.  The 
Trade  Representative  shall  include  with 
such  confidential  information  any  other  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative on  the  capability,  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(1).  of  the  industry  to  generate 
capital. 

"(e)  Administrative  Support.— The  Trade 
Representative  and.  if  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide appropriate  administrative  support  to 
each  group  established  under  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  No  Effect  if  Plan  Not  Requested  or 
Prepared.- Neither- 


"(1)  the  aboence  of  a  request  by  a  petition- 
er that  an  industry  adjustment  plan  be  pre- 
pared under  this  section;  nor 

"(2)  the  failure  of  a  group  to  prepare  an 
industry  adjustment  plan; 
may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Trade  Representative  In  making  any 
determination,  or  taking  any  action,  under 
this  chapter. 

"SEC  MM.  INVES'nCA'nONS  BY  COMMISSION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon— 

"(1)  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  section 
201(a); 

"(2)  the  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Trade  Representative; 

"(3)  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate:  or 

"(4)  its  own  motion; 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  an  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  the  threat 
thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
the  imported  article. 

"(b)  Economic  Factors.— 

"(1)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  it  con- 
siders relevant,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  serious  Injury,  the 
significant  idling  of  productive  facilities  in 
the  industry,  the  inability  of  a  significant 
number  of  firms  to  operate  domestic  pro- 
duction facilities  at  a  reasonable  level  of 
profit,  and  significant  unemployment  or  un- 
.  deremployment  within  the  industry; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  threat  of  serious 
injury— 

"(i)  a  decline  in  sales, 

"(ii)  a  decrease  in  market  share, 

"(ill)  a  higher  and  growing  inventory 
(whether  maintained  by  domestic  produc- 
ers, importers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers), 

"(iv)  a  downward  trend  In  production, 
profits,  wages,  or  employment  (or  increasing 
underemployment)  In  the  domestic  industry 
concerned. 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
market  Is  the  focal  point  for  the  diversion 
of  exports  of  the  article  concerned  by 
reason  of  restraints  on  exports  of  such  arti- 
cle to  or  on  Imports  of  such  article  into 
third  country  markets,  and 

"(vi)  the  inability  of  producers  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  generate  adequate  capital 
to  finance  the  modernization  of  their  do- 
mestic plants  and  equipment. 

"(C)  with  respect  to  substantial  cause,  an 
increase  in  imports  (either  actual  or  relative 
to  domestic  production)  and  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied 
by  domestic  producers. 

"(2)  The  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Commission  is  required  to  evalu- 
ate in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  is  not  necessarily  dispositive  of 
whether  an  article  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

"(C)    DETERMINATION   OF   DOMESTIC    INDUS- 

TRT.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  in  de- 
termining the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  Imported  article,  the  Commission  shall— 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  also  imports,  treat  as  part  of  such  do- 


mestic industry  only  its  domestic  produc- 
tion; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  producer 
which  produces  more  than  one  article,  treat 
as  part  of  such  domestic  Industry  only  that 
portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producer 
which  produces  the  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive article:  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  domestic 
producers  who  produce  a  like  or  directly 
competitive  article  in  a  major  geographic 
area  of  the  United  States  and  whose  produc- 
tion facilities  in  such  area  for  such  article 
constitute  a  substantial  [>ortion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  in  the  United  States  and 
primarily  serve  the  market  in  such  area,  and 
where  the  Imports  are  concentrated  in  such 
area,  treat  as  such  domestic  industry  only 
that  segment  of  the  production  located  in 
such  area. 

"(d)  Other  Matters  Pertaining  to  Inves- 
TiOATiONS.— In  the  course  of  any  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall- 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Trade 
Representative  in  making  determinations 
under  section  205,  Investigate  and  report  on 
efforts  being  made,  or  planned  to  be  made, 
or  both,  by  firms  and  workers  in  the  indus- 
try to  compete  more  effectively  with  Im- 
[>orts; 

"(2)  investigate  any  factor  which  in  ita 
judgment  may  be  contributing  to  increased 
Imports  of  the  article  under  Investigation, 
and,  whenever  in  the  course  of  Its  investiga- 
tion the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  increased  imports  are  attributable 
in  part  to  circumstances  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  VII 
or  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or 
other  remedial  provisions  of  law,  the  Com- 
mission shall  promptly  notify  the  appropri- 
ate agency  so  that  such  action  may  be  taken 
as  is  otherwise  authorized  by  such  provi- 
sions of  law:  and 

"(3)  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
hearings  and  afford  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

"(e)  Import  Relief  Determinations.- 

"(1)  If  the  Commission  finds  with  respect 
to  any  article,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation, 
the  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shaU- 

"(A)  determine  the  method  and  extent  of 
import  relief  for  the  industry  which  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  or  remedy  that  Injury  or 
threat;  and 

"(B)  if  the  petition  alleged  critical  circum- 
stances, determine  if  critical  circumstances 
exist. 

"(2)  If  an  industry  adjustment  plan  for 
the  industry  was  prepared  under  section 
203,  the  Commission  shall  take  the  contents 
of  the  plan  into  account  in  making  determi- 
nations under  paragraph  (IKA). 

"(f)  Report  bt  Commission.- 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Trade  Representative  its  findings,  and  the 
basis  therefor,  with  respect  to  each  investi- 
gation undertaken  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  filed,  or  resolution  is  received,  or  the 
motion  is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  the 
reiTort  required  under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  any  dissenting  or  separate  views  by 
members  of  the  Commission  regarding  the 
findings; 

"(B)  the  import  relief  determination  made 
under  subsection  (e); 


"(C)  If  an  industry  adjustment  plan  was 
prepared  under  section  308,  a  copy  of  the 
plan;  and 

"(D)  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  rec- 
ommended import  relief  on  consumers  and 
on  competitors  In  the  domestic  markets. 

"(3)  The  Commission,  after  submitting 
any  report  to  the  Trade  Representative 
under  paragraph  (1),  shall  promptly  make  It 
available  to  the  public  (with  the  exception 
of  Information  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  confidential)  and  cause  a  sum- 
mary thereof  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(4)  Within  48  hours  after  the  Commis- 
sion finds  with  respect  to  any  article  the  le- 
rlous  injury  or  threat  thereof  described  In 
subsection  (a),  it  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of- 

"(A)  the  flndlnr. 

""(B)  the  identity  of  the  domestic  produc- 
ers and  products  within  the  scope  of  the 
finding;  and 

""(C)  all  nonconfidential  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Commission  during  the  Inves- 
tigation that  may  be  relevant  to  a  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  adjustment  aaslat- 
ance  under  chapters  2  and  3. 

'"(5)  Except  for  good  cause  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  exist,  no  investigation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
matter  as  a  previotis  Investigation  under 
this  chapter,  unless  1  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  Commission  made  Its  report  to  the 
President  or  the  Trade  Representative  as 
the  case  may  be  of  the  results  of  such  previ- 
ous investigation. 

■"SEC.    106.    ACTION    BY   TRADE    RKPRESBNTA'nVE 
AFTER  INVB8nGA"nON. 

"'(a)  In  General.— 

'"(1)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Commission  containing  an  affirmative  find- 
ing under  section  204  that  increased  imports 
have  been  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury  or  the  threat  thereof  with  respect  to 
an  industry,  the  Trade  Representative,  sub- 
ject to  section  206,  shall,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  provision  of  import  relief  is 
not  in  the  national  economic  interest  of  the 
United  States,  provide  Import  relief  to  the 
extent  that,  and  for  such  time  (not  "to 
exceed  5  years)  as,  he  determines  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  the  serious  injury  or 
the  threat  thereof  to  the  industry  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  adjustment  to  competi- 
tive conditions  by  the  industry. 

"'(2)  If  an  Industry  adjustment  plan  was 
prepared  under  section  203.  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative may  condition  the  provision  of 
the  import  relief  on  compliance  by  workers 
or  firms,  or  both,  in  the  industry  with  such 
elements  of  the  plan  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  Time  Limitations.— The  "Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  make  the  determinations 
necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  subsection  (a)  within 
60  days  (30  days  In  the  case  of  a  supplemen- 
tal report  imder  subsection  (d))  after  receiv- 
ing a  report  from  the  Commission  contain- 
ing an  affirmative  finding  under  section  204 
(or  a  finding  under  section  204  which  he 
considers  to  be  an  affirmative  finding,  by 
reason  of  section  330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  within  such  60-day  (or  30-day)  period); 
except  that  if  information  or  advice  is  re- 
quested under  subsection  (e),  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  make  the  determina- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  within  30  days  after  the  information 
or  advice  is  received. 
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"(c)  Pactohs  ArracTOfG  Provision  op 
Impost  Relikp.— In  determining  whether  to 
provide,  and  the  method  and  duration  of, 
import  relief  under  subsection  (aKl),  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  take  into  ac- 
coimt,  in  addition  to  such  other  consider- 
ations as  he  may  consider  relevant— 

"(1)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  extent  to  which 
workers  in  the  industry  have  applied  for, 
are  receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  chapter  2  or  benefits 
from  other  manpower  programs; 

"(2)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  on  the  extent  to  which 
firms  in  the  industry  have  applied  for.  are 
receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  3; 

"(3)  the  probable  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
vision of  adjustment  assistance  under  chap- 
ters 2  and  3  in  remedying  the  dislocation  to 
workers  and  communities  caused  by  the  se- 
rious injury  or  threat  thereof  to  the  indus- 
try; 

"(4)  the  contents  of  the  industry  adjust- 
ment plan,  if  any,  prepared  under  section 
203: 

'  (5)  the  probable  effectiveness  of  import 
relief  as  a  means  to  promote  adjustment, 
the  efforts  being  made  or  to  be  implement- 
ed by  the  industry  concerned  to  adjust  tc 
import  competition,  and  other  consider- 
ations relative  to  the  position  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  Nation's  economy; 

"(6)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  consum- 
ers (including  the  price  and  availability  of 
the  imported  article  and  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  article  produced  in  the  United 
States)  and  on  competition  in  the  domestic 
markets  for  such  articles: 

"(7)  information  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  on  the  likely  effect  of 
the  import  relief  on  the  agricultural  exports 
of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  the 
international  economic  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(9)  the  impact  on  United  States  indus- 
tries and  firms  as  a  consequence  of  any  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  which  may  result  from  interna- 
tional obligations  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion: 

"(10)  the  geographic  concentration  of  im- 
ported products  marketed  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(11)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  is  the  focal  point  for  exports 
of  such  article  by  reason  of  restraints  on  ex- 
ports of  such  article  to.  or  on  imports  of 
such  article  into,  third  country  markets;  and 

'(12)  the  economic  and  social  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  taxpayers,  communi- 
ties, and  workers,  if  import  relief  were  or 
were  not  provided. 

'(d)  Supplemental  Report.— The  Trade 
Representative  may.  within  15  days  after 
the  date  on  which  he  receives  an  affirmative 
finding  of  the  Commission  under  section 
204  with  respect  to  an  industry,  request  ad- 
ditional information  from  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble but  in  no  event  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  it  receives  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative's request,  furnish  additional  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  industry  in  a 
supplemental  report. 

■*SEC  IM.  CONOmONS  AND  LIMPTA'nONS  REGARD- 
ING IMPORT  RELIEF. 

'(a)  Congressional  Review.— 

"(1)  On  the  day  the  Trade  Representative 
makes  the  import  relief  determination  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  section  205(a),  the  Trade 
Representative  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 


document  describing  that  relief.  If  the 
import  relief  to  be  provided  by  the  Trade 
Representative  differs  from  the  import 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commission 
under  section  204(e),  he  shall  state  the 
reason  for  the  difference.  The  document 
shall  also  set  forth  the  opinion  of  the  Trade 
Representative  regarding  the  likely  impact, 
if  any,  that  such  Import  relief  will  have  on 
agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative determines  under  section  205(a) 
that  the  provision  of  import  relief  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  is  not  in  the  national  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  United  States,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  document  setting  forth  such  deter- 
mination and  the  reasons  why,  in  terms  of 
the  national  economic  interest,  he  is  not 
providing  import  relief  and  also  what  other 
steps  he  is  taking,  beyond  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs  immediately  available  to 
help  the  industry  to  overcome  serious  injury 
and  the  workers  to  find  productive  employ- 
ment. 

"(3)  On  the  day  on  which  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Implements  any  import  relief 
under  section  205  not  reported  under  para- 
graph (1).  he  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
document  setting  forth  the  action  he  is 
taking  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(4)  If  the  Trade  Representative  reports 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  the  import  relief 
being  provided  differs  from  the  import 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commission 
under  section  204(e),  or  that  import  relief 
will  not  be  provided,  the  import  relief  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 204(e)  shall  take  effect  (as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5))  upon  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution  described  in  section  152(a)(1)(A) 
within  the  90-day  period  t>eginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  document  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(5)  If  the  contingency  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (4)  occurs,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  (within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  joint  resolution  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(4))  provide  the  import  relief  that  was  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 204(e). 

"(b)  Time  por  Taking  Eppect.— Import 
relief  (other  than  through  orderly  market- 
ing agreements)  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
ordered,  or  otherwise  implemented,  and 
take  effect  within  15  days  after  the  import 
relief  determination  date  unless  the  Trade 
Representative  announces  on  such  date  his 
intention  to  negotiate  one  or  more  orderly 
marketing  agreements  in  which  case  import 
relief  shall  be  implemented  and  take  effect 
within  90  days  after  the  import  relief  deter- 
mination date. 

"(c>  Orderly  Marketing  Agreements.— 

"(1)  If  the  Trade  Representative  provides 
import  relief  other  than  through  orderly 
marketing  agreements,  he  may,  after  such 
relief  takes  effect,  negotiate  orderly  market- 
ing agreements  with  foreign  countries,  and 
may,  after  such  agreements  take  effect,  sus- 
pend or  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
import  relief  previously  provided. 

"(2)  If  the  Trade  Representative  negoti- 
ates an  orderly  marketing  agreement  and 
such  agreement  does  not  continue  to  be  ef- 
fective, he  may,  consistent  with  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  section  207(a),  provide 
any  other  import  relief  descritied  in  section 
210(2). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'import  relief  determination  date' 
means  the  date  of  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive's determination  under  section  205(a). 


"(d)  Treatment  op  (Certain  Suspensions 
OP  Duty.— 
"(1)  The  suspension  of— 
"(A)  item  806.30  or  807.00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  an  article;  and 

"(B)  the  designation  of  any  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  purposes  of  title  V; 

shall  be  treated  as  an  increase  in  duty  under 
section  210(2)(A)(i). 

"(2)  No  order  providing  for  a  suspension 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  article  shall  be  made  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, or  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  204(e),  unless  the 
Commission,  in  addition  to  making  an  af- 
firmative determination  with  respect  to 
such  article  under  section  204(a).  deter- 
mines in  the  course  of  its  investigation 
under  section  204  that  the  serious  injury  (or 
threat  thereof)  substantially  caused  by  im- 
ports to  the  domestic  industry  producing  a 
like  or  directly  competitive  article  results 
from,  as  the  case  may  be— 

"(A)  the  application  of  item  806.30  or  item 
807.00.  or 

"(B)  the  designation  of  the  article  as  an 
eligible  article  for  the  purposes  of  title  V. 

"(e)  Regulations.— 

"(1)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  by 
regulations  provide  for  the  efficient  and  fair 
administration  of  any  the  import  relief  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement  concluded  to  carry  out 
this  chapter,  the  Trade  Representative  may 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  articles  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  carry  out  any  orderly  marketing 
agreement  concluded  under  this  chapter 
with  one  or  more  countries  accounting  for  a 
major  part  of  United  States  imports  of  the 
article  covered  by  such  agreements,  includ- 
ing imports  into  a  major  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States,  the  Trade  Representative 
may  issue  regulations  governing  the  entry 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  like  arti- 
cles which  are  the  product  of  countries  not 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

"(3)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  efficient  and  fair  admin- 
istration, insure  against  inequitable  sharing 
of  imports  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  larger  importers. 

"SEC  207.  EXTENSION,  MODIFICATION.  AND  TERMI- 
NATION OF  IMPORT  RELIEF. 

"(a)  Extension,  Modification,  and  Termi- 
nation.—Any  import  relief  provided  under 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  shall,  unless  extended  under  para- 
graph (3),  terminate  no  later  than  the  close 
of  the  day  which  is  5  years  after  the  day  on 
which  import  relief  with  respect  to  the  arti- 
cle in  question  first  took  effect  pursuant  to 
this  section; 

"(2)  if  provided  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  years,  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be 
phased  down  during  the  period  of  such 
relief,  with  the  first  reduction  of  relief 
taking  effect  no  later  than  the  close  of  the 
day  which  is  3  years  after  the  day  on  which 
such  relief  first  took  effect; 

"(3)  may  be  extended  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative at  a  level  of  relief  no  greater  than 
the  level  in  effect  immediately  before  such 
extension,  for  one  period  of  not  more  than  3 
years  if  the  Trade  Representative  deter- 
mines, after  taking  into  account  the  advice 
received  from  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  after  taking  into  account  the 
considerations  described  in  section  204(c), 


that  such  extension  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est: and 

'(4)  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Trade 
Representative  if  he  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  and 
after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  an  agricul- 
tural product  Is  involved),  that  such  reduc- 
tion or  termination  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

"(b)  Commission  Review.— 

"(1)  So  long  as  any  import  relief  remains 
in  effect,  the  Commission  shall  keep  under 
rex-iew  developments  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dustry concerned  (including  the  progress 
and  specific  efforts  made  by  the  firms  In  the 
Industry  concerned  to  adjust  to  Import  com- 
petition). The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Trade  Representative,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public,  a  report  on  the  review 
undertaken  under  this  paragraph  for  the 
first  biennial  period,  and  each  annusd  period 
thereafter,  that  the  import  relief  is  in 
effect. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  advise  the  Trade  Representative 
of  its  judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  Industry  concerned  of  the  ex- 
tension, reduction,  or  termination  of  the 
import  relief. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  filed  with  the  Commission 
not  earlier  than  the  date  which  Is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6 
months,  before  the  date  any  Import  relief 
provided  under  this  chapter  is  to  terminate 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
period  therefor,  the  Commission  shall 
advise  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  of  lU  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  on 
such  Industry  of  such  termination. 

"(4)  In  advising  the  Trade  Representative 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  as  to  the  proba- 
ble economic  effect  on  the  Industry  con- 
cerned, the  Commission  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count all  economic  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  the  considerations 
set  forth  in  section  205(c)  and  the  progress 
and  specific  efforts  made  by  the  industry 
concerned  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 

"(5)  Advice  by  the  Commissimi  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
of  which  the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing at  which  interested  persons  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

"SEC.  ZW.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Articles  To  Which  (Chapter  Not  Ap- 
plicable.—No  investigation  may  be  made 
under  section  204  with  respect  to  an  article 
which  has  received  import  relief  under  this 
chapter  unless  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  day  on  which  such  Import  reUef  was 
provided  with  respect  to  that  article. 

"(b)  QrBXti  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Actions  by  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
to  this  chapter  may  be  taken  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  126(a)  of  this 
Act  but  only  after  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tion of  such  actions  to  the  International  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  treats  as  the  do- 
mestic industry  production  located  in  a 
major  geographic  area  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  section  204(bH3KC).  then  the  Trade 
RepresenUtive  shall  take  into  account  the 
geographic  concentration  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  of  imports  in  that  area  in  pro- 
viding import  relief,  if  any.  which  may  in- 


clude actions  authorized  under  paragraph 
(I). 

"SBC.   tut.   EMERGENCY    ACTION    REGARDING    IM- 
PORTS OF  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS. 

"(a)  In  General.- If  a  petition  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  under  section  201  al- 
leging injury  from  Imports  of  a  perishable 
product,  the  petitioner  may  also  file,  at  any 
time  during  the  150-day  period  after  the 
date  of  filing  under  such  section,  a  request 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary') that  emergency  action  be  taken 
under  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  that 
product. 

"(b)  Determination  by  Secretary.- 
Within  20  days  after  a  request  Is  filed  under 
subsection  (a),  the  SecreUry,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  and 
after  providing  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
Ution  of  views  by  Interested  parties,  shall 
decide— 

"(1)  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  perishable  product  is  being  Import- 
ed into  the  United  SUtes  in  such  Increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious Injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product;  and 

"(2)  If  the  decision  under  paragraph  (1)  Is 
affirmative,  whether  emergency  action 
under  subsection  (c)  Is  warranted. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  normal  sea- 
sonable fluctuations  in  importe  of  a  perish- 
able product  may  not  be  treated  as  being  a 
substantial  cause  of  serious  injury  or  the 
threat  thereof. 

'(c)  Negative  Decision.— (1)  If  a  negative 
decision  is  made  under  subsection  (b)  re- 
garding a  request,  the  Secretary  shall  imme- 
diately publish  notice  of  the  decision  in  the 
FMeral  Register  and  advise  the  person  who 
filed  the  request  of  the  decision. 

"(2)  After  a  negative  decision  is  made 
under  subsection  (b).  a  request  may  be  re- 
filed  with  the  Secretary.  A  request  may  be 
ref lied  one  or  more  times,  but  a  refiling  may 
not  be  made— 

"(A)  sooner  than  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  a  negative  decision;  or 

"(B)  after  the  150th  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  was  initially  filed  under 
section  201. 

"(d)  Affirmative  Decision.— (1)  If  an  af- 
firmative decision  is  made  under  subsection 
(b)  regarding  a  request,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  determine  the  method  and  extent  of 
emergency  action  to  be  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  Imports  of  the  perishable  product 
concerned  that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry; 

"(B)  Immediately  submit  notice  of  the  de- 
termination to  the  Trade  RepresenUtive; 
and 

"(C)  unless  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  de- 
cides within  7  days  after  the  date  of  such 
notice  that  the  taking  of  emergency  action 
under  this  section  to  the  domestic  industry 
is  not  in  the  national  economic  interest, 
order  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  take 
such  action  with  respect  to  imports  of  the 
perishable  producu. 

"(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  emergency  action  under  this  sec- 
tion may  consist  of  either  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  An  increase  in,  or  the  imposition  of,  a 
duty  on  the  perishable  product. 

"(ii)  A  modification  of,  or  the  imposition 
of,  a  quantlUtive  UmiUtion  on  the  imporU- 
tion  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  the  perishable 
product 


"(B)  If  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  covers  any  article  that  is  a 
perishable  product— 

"(1)  of  a  beneficiary  country  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section  213(f) 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act  (19  V&.C.  2703(f  K5));  or 

"(ID  of  Israel  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  404  of  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Act  of  1984  (19  U.8.C.  2112  note); 
the  Secretary  may  take  with  respect  to  that 
product  only  the  emergency  action  author- 
ized under  such  section  213(f)  or  section  404. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(e)  Request  for  Termination  of  Emer- 
gency Action.— (I)  Any  person  who  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  taking  of  emergency 
action  may,  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after 
the  day  such  action  first  took  effect,  request 
the  Secretary  to  terminate  the  action. 

"(2)  Within  20  days  after  a  request  Is  filed 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
and  after  providing  opportunity  for  the 
presenUtlon  of  views  by  Interested  persons, 
shall  decide  whether  changed  circumstances 
warrant  the  termination  of  the  emergency 
action. 

"(3)  If  a  negative  decision  is  made  under 
paragraph  (2)  regarding  a  request,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  publish  notice  of 
the  decision  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
advise  the  person  who  filed  the  request  of 
the  decision.  After  a  negative  decision  under 
paragraph  (2)  Is  made,  a  request  may  be  re- 
filed  with  the  Secretary.  A  request  may  be 
ref  lied  one  or  more  times,  but  a  refiling  may 
not  be  made— 

"'(A)  sooner  than  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  a  negative  determination;  or 

"•(B)  after  the  day  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion Issues  lU  report  under  section  204(f)  re- 
garding the  petition  filed  under  section  201. 
"(4)  If  an  affirmative  determination  is 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  regarding  a  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  shall  order  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  to  immediately  termi- 
nate the  action. 

"(f )  Termination  of  Emergency  Action.— 
Unless  terminated  under  subsection  (eK4). 
emergency  action  that  is  taken  under  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  an  Imported  per- 
ishable product  may  not  remain  in  effect 
after  the  date  on  which— 

"(1)  the  Commission  reports  under  section 
204(f)  that  It  did  not  find  the  serious  injury 
or  threat  thereof  described  in  section  204(a) 
to  the  Industry; 

"'(2)  the  denial  of  Import  relief  for  the  In- 
dustry under  section  206  becomes  final:  or 

"(3)  Import  relief  for  the  Industry  flrat 
takes  effect  under  section  206(a)  or 
206(a)(5)  except  that  the  Secretary  may  ter- 
minate such  action  whenever  he  determines 
that  because  of  changed  circumstances  such 
action  is  no  longer  warranted. 

"(g)  Definition  of  Perishable  Product.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "per- 
ishable product'  has  the  same  meaning  that 
Is  given  that  term  under  section  404(e)  of 
the  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of  1984  (12  UAC. 
2112  note). 

"SEC  ZIt.  DEFINITIONS. 

'"As  used  in  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
United  SUtes  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'import  relief  means 
one  or  more  of  the  following  actions  with 
respect  to  an  imported  article: 

"(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  or 
dering  of  an  Increase  In,  or  the  imposition 
of,  any  duty  on  the  article. 
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"(U)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  or- 
dering of  a  tariff -rate  quota  on  the  article. 

"(lil)  The  ordering  of  a  modification  of,  or 
the  imposition  of.  any  quantitative  restric- 
tion on  the  importation  into  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  article. 

"(iv)  The  negotiation,  conclusion,  and  car- 
rying out  of  orderly  marketing  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  limiting  the  export 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  the  article. 

"(B)  No  order  issued  to  implement  import 
relief  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  increasing  a 
rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposing)  a  rate  which  is 
more  than  SO  percent  ad  valorem  above  the 
rate  (if  any)  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
order. 

"(C)  The  import  relief  sisecified  in  clauses 
(iU)  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (A)  may  not 
be  provided  to  any  industry  at  the  same 
time. 

"(3)  The  term  industry'  includes  produc- 
ers located  in  the  United  States  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

"(4)  The  phrase  'significant  idling  of  pro- 
ductive facilities'  includes  the  closing  of 
plants  or  the  underutilization  of  production 
capacity. 

"(5)  The  term  'substantial  cause'  means  a 
cause  which  is  Important  and  not  less  than 
any  other  cause. 

"(6)  The  term  Trade  Representative' 
means  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
Uve." 

(b)  CoNroRMniG  AmiiDiixifTS.— 

(1)  Trade  act  or  1974.— The  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  123(bK4)  (19  U.S.C. 
2133(bK4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"203(h)"  and  inserting  "207(a)". 

(B)  section  127(b)  (19  U.S.C.  2137(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "203"  and  inserting 

"205". 

(C)  Sections  224  and  264  (19  U.S.C.  2274 
and  2354)  are  each  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "201"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  "204": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""201"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  "204(f)":  and 
such  section  264  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""201(b)"   in   subsection   (c)   and   inserting 
"204(a)". 

(D)  Section  406  (19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "'201(aKl>"  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  and  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
'"201(a)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "'subsections  (a)(2), 
(bK3),  and  (c)  of  section  201"  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  inserting  "sections  201(b)  and 
204(c)  and  (d)(3)"; 

(iii)  by  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  202  and  203" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "section 
205",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "'201(b)"  and  inserting 
"204(a) ";  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203"  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  "205". 

(2)  Cakibbeah  basim  economic  recovery 
ACT.— Section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  \3S.C.  2703)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (eKl)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President  may  by  proc- 
lamation" and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  203"  and  inserting  "provided 
under  chapter  1  of  title  II": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion WKdXD"  in  subsecUon  (eK2)  and  in- 


serting "United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive under  section  204"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (c>  of  section 
203"  in  subsection  (eK3)  and  inserting 
"chapter  1  of  title  II"; 

(D)  by  amending  subsection  (eK4)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""proclamation"  and  in- 
serting ""import  relief", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  '"made  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c>  of  section  203"  and  insert- 
ing ""provided  under  chapter  1  of  title  II"; 
and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ""201(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  204": 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (e)(5>— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""proclamation  issued 
pursuant  to  section  203"  and  Inserting 
""import  relief  provided  under  chapter  1  of 
title  II",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  '"subsections  (h)  and  (i) 
of  section  203"  and  inserting  "section  207"; 

(F)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "President"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative; 

(G)  by  amending  subsection  (f  K4)— 

(i)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by 
striking  out  "proclamation"  and  inserting 
"provision",  and  by  striking  out  "202(aKl)" 
and  inserting  ""205".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""the  President  makes  a 
determination  pursuant  to  section 
203(b)(2)"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing "the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  determination  under  section 
206(a)(2)". 

(3)  Tariff  and  trade  act  of  i984.— 

(A)  Section  307(b)(4)  of  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Act  of  1984  (19  UJ5.C.  2114d(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "actions  taken 
under  203"  and  inserting  "import  relief  pro- 
vided under  chapter  1  of  title  II. 

(B)  "ntle  IV  of  the  Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of 
1984  is  amended— 

(i)  by  amending  section  403— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President  under  sec- 
tion 201(dKl)"  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing "United  States  Trade  Representative 
under  section  204". 

(II)  by  striking  out  '"subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  203"  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  "chapter  1  of  title  11". 

(III)  by  striking  out  ""section  203"  in  sub- 
section (eKl)  and  inserting  "chapter  1  of 
tiUe  n".  and 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (h)  and 
(i)  of  section  203"  in  subsection  (eK2)  and 
inserting  ""subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
207":  and 

(ii)  by  amending  section  404— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  ""United 
States  Trade  Representative"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  ""proclamation  of 
import  relief  under  section  202(aKl)"  and 
inserting  "'provision  of  import  relief  under 
chapter  1  of  title  II",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "President  makes  a 
determination  under  section  203(b)(2)"  and 
inserting  "United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive makes  a  determination  under  section 
205(a)". 

(4)  Tariff  act  op  1930.— Section  330(d)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330<d)>  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""201"  and  inserting 
"204 ",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "'(bKl)"  and  inserting 
"(a)"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  strildng  out  ""President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  '"United  States 
Trade  Representative", 


(ii)  by  striking  out  "201 '  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ""204". 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "201(dKl)"  and  insert- 
ing "'204(e)". 

(iv)  by  strildng  out  "202  and  203"  each 
place  it  appeara  and  inserting  '"205"  and  206". 
and 

(V)  by  strildng  out  "203(b)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  ""206(a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  -"203(c)(1)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "206(a)(4)". 

(5)  Table  of  contents.— The  entry  for 
such  chapter  1  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Chapter  1— Import  Relief 


Petition  for  relief. 

Provisional  import  relief  if  critical 
circumstances  exist. 

Industry  adjustment  plans. 

Investigations  by  commission. 

.  Action  by  trade  representative 
after  investigation. 

Conditions  and  limitations  regard- 
ing import  relief. 
Extension,  modification,  and  ter- 
mination of  import  relief. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. 
Emergency  action  regarding  im- 
ports of  perishable  products. 

Definitions.". 


•Sec.  201. 
"Sec.  202. 

"Sec.  203. 
"Sec.  204. 
"Sec.  205. 

"Sec.  206. 

"Sec.  207. 

"Sec.  208. 
"Sec.  209. 

"Sec.  210. 

(c)  Perishable  Articles.— Section  404(e) 
of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  (19 
U.S.C.  2112  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  '"and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting "';  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(7)  Chinese  gooseberries  provided  for  in 
item  149.48  of  the  TSUS. ". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions 
fUed  under  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  on  or  after  that  date.  Any  peti- 
tion filed  under  section  201  of  such  chapter 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  did  not  make  a 
finding  before  such  date  with  respect  to  se- 
rious injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  may  be 
withdrawn  and  refiled,  without  prejudice, 
by  the  petitioner  if  the  petitioner  wishes  to 
seek  import  relief  in  conjunction  with  an  in- 
dustry adjustment  plan  under  section  203 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

SEC.  m.  adjustment  assistance  trust  fund. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"). 

(b)  Transfers  to  Fund.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer,  at  least  quarter- 
ly, to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
received  into  the  general  fund  that  are  at- 
tributable to— 

(1)  the  imposition  of  import  relief  under 
chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
of  a  kind  described  in  section  210(2KA>  (i) 
and  (ii)  of  that  Act;  and 

(2)  the  public  auctioning  of  import  li- 
censes under  section  1102  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2581). 

(c)  Expenditures  From  Fund.— Amounts 
in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only  be  available— 


(1)  to  carry  out  section  231  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974:  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts,  to  carry  out  chapters 
2  and  3  of  such  title  II  (except  section  231). 

(d)  Disposition  op  Surplus  Amounts.— 
Any  amount  remaining  in  the  Trust  Fund  at 
the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

SBC   12s.   expedited  CONSIDERA'nON   OP   PETI- 
"nONS  POR  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Petitions  by  Workers.— Subchapter  A 
of  chapter  2  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271  et  seq.)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  section  221(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(aKl)  A  petition  for  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary')  by  a 
group  of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or  rec- 
ognized union  or  other  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative. 

""(2)  If  the  petitioning  group  of  workers  is 
in  a  domestic  industry  with  respect  to  which 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  'Commission')  has  determined, 
within  3  years  before  the  date  of  the  peti- 
tion, under  section  203(a)  that  an  imported 
article  is  the  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  that  industry, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  expedited  consider- 
ation to  the  petition.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  tie  vote  by  the  Commissioners 
on  a  petition  may  not  be  treated  as  an  af- 
firmative determination. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  publish  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  he  has  received  the 
petition  and  initiated  an  investigation.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "International  Trade 
Commission  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  as  the  'Commission')"  in  section 
224(a). 

(b)  Petitions  by  Firms.— Section  251(a)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  A  petition  for  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary')  by  a 
firm  or  its  representative. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioning  firm  is  in  a  domes- 
tic Industry  with  respect  to  which  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  determined,  within  3  years  before 
the  date  of  the  petition,  under  section 
203(aKl)  that  an  imported  article  is  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  threat 
thereof,  to  that  industry,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  expedited  consideration  to  the  pe- 
tition. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  tie 
vote  by  the  Commission  on  a  petition  may 
not  be  treated  as  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  publish  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  he  has  received  the 
petition  and  initiated  an  investigation.". 

SBC.  1X4.  MARKET  DISRUPTION. 

Section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.8.C.  2436)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d).  and  inserting  "United  SUtes  Trade  Rep- 
resentative"; 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "Communist  country" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"non-market  economy  country";  and 


(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'non-market  economy  country'  means  any 
country  dominated  or  controlled  by  commu- 
nism."; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(fKl)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
market  disruption  exists  within  a  domestic 
industry  whenever  an  article  is  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  (either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively) as  to  be  an  important  cause  of  mate- 
rial injury  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  providing  an  article  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle. 

"(2)  In  making  its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  consid- 
er, among  other  f  acton— 

"(A)  the  volume  of  imports  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  the  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation; 

"(B)  the  effect  of  imports  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  prices  in  the  United  States  for  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles; 

"(C)  the  impact  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise on  domestic  producers  of  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles;  and 

"(D)  evidence  of  disruptive  pricing  prac- 
tices, or  other  efforts  to  unfairly  manage 
trade  patterns. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

"'(A)  In  evaluating  the  volume  of  imports 
of  merchandise,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether  the  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
imports  of  the  merchandise,  either  in  abso- 
lute terms  or  relative  to  production  or  con- 
sumption in  the  United  SUtes,  is  signifi- 
cant. 

"'(B)  In  evaluating  the  effect  of  imports  of 
such  merchandise  on  prices,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  whether— 

"(i)  there  has  been  significant  price  under- 
cutting by  the  imported  merchandise  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  like  products  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and 

"(ii)  the  effect  of  imports  of  such  mer- 
chandise otherwise  depresses  prices  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  or  prevents  price  increases, 
which  otherwise  would  have  occurred,  to  a 
significant  degree. 

""(C)  In  examining  the  impact  on  the  af- 
fected industry,  the  Commission  shall  evalu- 
ate all  relevant  economic  factors  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  industry,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to— 

""(i)  actual  and  potential  decline  in  output, 
sales,  market  share,  profits,  productivity, 
return  on  investments,  and  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity. 

""(ii)  factors  affecting  domestic  prices,  and 

""(ill)  actual  and  potential  negative  effects 
on  cash  flow,  inventories,  employment, 
wages,  growth,  ability  to  raise  capital,  and 
investment. 

"'(4)  In  making  Its  determination  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall,  where 
appropriate,  cumulate  imports  from  2  or 
more  non-market  economy  countries  subject 
to  investigation  under  this  section. 

"'(g)  The  Commission  may  recommend,  in 
addition  to  other  relief  available  under  this 
section,  a  variable  tariff  based  on  a  (x>mpari- 
son  of  average  domestic  producer  prices  and 
average  Import  prices. 

""(h)  The  Trade  RepresenUtive  may  deny 
import  relief  with  respect  to  imports  from  a 
non-market  economy  country  only  if  the 
provision  of  such  relief  would  have  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  the  domestic  economy.". 


CHAPTER  2-AMBNDMENT8  TO  THE  COUN- 
TERVAILING   AND    ANTIDUMPING    DUTY 

LAWS 

SEC  I3L  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OP  I9M. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  chapter  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  title,  subtitle,  section,  subsec- 
tion, or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  title,  subtitle, 
section,  subsection,  or  other  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671  et  seq.). 
SEC  1st  PROCESSED  ACRICULTt'RAL  PRODUCTB. 

(a)  Definition  of  Industry.— Section 
771(4)  (19  U.S.C.  1677(4»  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

""(E)  Industry  producing  processed  agri- 
cultural products.— 

""(i)  In  general.— In  an  Investigation  in- 
volving a  processed  agricultural  product 
produced  from  any  raw  agricultural  prod- 
uct, the  producers  or  growers  of  the  raw  ag- 
ricultural product  may  be  considered  part  of 
the  industry  producing  the  processed  prod- 
uct if- 

"'(I)  the  processed  agricultural  product  Is 
produced  from  the  raw  agricultural  product 
through  a  single  continuous  line  of  produc- 
tion; and 

""(II)  there  is  a  substantial  coincidence  of 
economic  interest  between  the  producers  of 
the  raw  agricultural  product  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  processed  agricultural  product 
based  upon  relevant  economic  factors, 
which  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, include  price,  market  value  added  by 
the  producers,  or  other  economic  interrela- 
tionships (regardless  of  whether  such  coin- 
cidence of  economic  interest  is  baaed  upon 
any  legal  relationship). 

'"(ii)  Process.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  processed  agricultural 
product  shall  be  considered  to  be  processed 
from  a  raw  agricultural  product  through  a 
single  continuous  line  of  production  If — 

""(I)  the  raw  agricultural  product  is  sub- 
stantially or  completely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct; and 

""(II)  the  processed  agricultural  product  \* 
produced  substantially  or  completely  from 
the  raw  product. 

""(HI)  Evaluation  of  factors.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph.  In  evaluating 
the  factors  relevant  to  the  question  of  coin- 
cidence of  economic  Interest,  the  Commis- 
sion shall— 

"'(I)  if  price  Is  taken  into  account,  consider 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  price 
of  the  raw  agricultural  product  and  the 
price  of  the  processed  agricultural  product; 
and 

'"(II)  if  market  value  added  by  the  produc- 
ers is  taken  into  account,  consider  whether 
the  value  of  the  raw  agricultural  product 
constitutes  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  processed  agricultural  product. 

"'(Iv)  Raw  agricultural  product.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'raw  agricultural  product'  means  any  farm. 
forest,  or  fishery  product.". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Material  iNjxntY.— Sec- 
tion 771(7KF)  (19  UAC.  1677(7KP))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VII); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (A^II)  and  inserting  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(IX)  In  any  Investigation  under  this  title 
which  Involves  ImporU  of  both  a  raw  agrl- 
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cultural  product  (wlihin  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4KEKlv))  and  any  product  proc- 
essed from  such  raw  agricultural  product, 
the  likelihood  that  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
either  the  raw  agricultural  product  or  the 
processed  agricultural  product  (but  not 
both)  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  im- 
ports of  the  other  agricultural  product  to  an 
injurious  level.". 

(c)  DKranrioH  or  Imtekjestu)  Pahtiks.— 
Section  771(9)  (19  VS.C.  1677(9))  te  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  in  any  Investigation  under  this  title 
involving  an  industry  engaged  in  producing 
a  processed  agricultural  product,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (4 ME),  a  coalition  or  trade  as- 
sociation which  is  representative  of  either 
processors  or  processors  and  producers.". 

(d)  CONFORIIINO  AMKNDMKHTS.— 

(1)  Section  702(b)(1)  and  732(bXl)  (19 
U5.C.  1671a(b)(l)  and  1673(aKb)(l))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graph (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  section  771(9)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (C).  (D),  (E).  (P).  or 
(Oof  section  771(9)". 

(2)  Subsections  (g)(2)  and  (hMl)  of  sec- 
tions 704  and  734  (19  U.S.C.  1671c:  1673c) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "subpara- 
graphs (C),  (D),  (E).  and  (P)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (C).  (D),  (E). 
(P),  or  (O)". 

(3)  Section  514  (19  U.S.C.  1514)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "as  defined  in  section 
771(9)(C),  (D),  (E).  and  (P)  of  this  Act". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  516  (19  U.S.C. 
1516(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Any  producer  of  a  raw  agricultural 
product  who  Is  considered  under  section 
771(4KE)  to  be  part  of  the  industry  produc- 
ing a  processed  agricultural  product  of  the 
same  class  or  kind  as  the  designated  import- 
ed merchandise  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  treated  as  an  Interested  party 
producing  such  processed  agricultural  prod- 
uct.". 

SEC  133.  DEFINrnON  OF  DOMESTIC  SUBSIDY. 

Section  771(5KB)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1677(5)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (I)  and  (ID  and 
inserting  the  following  new  clause: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  capital,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  goods,  or  services  at  preferential 
rates  or  on  terms  inconsistent  with  commer- 
cial considerations.":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (111)  and  (Iv)  as 
clauses  (11)  and  (111),  respectively. 

SBC  134.  MATERIAL  INJURY  AND  THREAT  OF  MATE- 
RIAL INJURY. 

SecUon  771(7)  (19  UJS.C.  1677(7))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (Iv)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  CxTiroLATiOH.— Por  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (II),  the  Commission  shall  cu- 
mulatively assess  the  volimie  and  effect  of 
imports  from  two  or  more  countries  of  like 
products  if  such  imports  compete  with  each 
other,  and  with  like  products  of  the  domes- 
tic Industry,  In  the  United  States  market, 
and  If  such  Imports— 

"(I)  are  subject  to  any  Investigation  under 
section  303.  701,  or  731; 


"(II)  are  subject  to  any  final  order  or  sus- 
pension agreement  resulting  from  an  inves- 
tigation under  section  303,  701,  or  731;  or 

"(III)  were  entered  before  any  quantita- 
tive restraint  was  lm[>osed  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  like  products,  if  such  restraint  was 
the  basis  on  which  a  petition  filed  under 
section  303,  701,  or  731  was  withdrawn  after 
the  administering  authority  made  an  af- 
firmative preliminary  determination  on  the 
petition. 

Subclauses  (II)  and  (III)  apply  only  if  the 
order,  agreement,  or  restraint  concerned 
came  Into  effect  within  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  date  the  investigation  with 
respect  to  which  this  clause  Is  being  applied 
is  initiated."; 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (I)  of  subpara- 
graph (P)  (as  amended  by  section  132(b))— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  subclause  (I):  "provid- 
ed by  a  foreign  country  and  effects  likely  to 
be  caused  by  the  subsidy"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VIII): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subclause  (IX)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclauses: 

"(X)  any  government  plan  or  scheme  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  coordinated  gov- 
ernment actions,  whether  carried  out  sever- 
ally or  jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise.  Industry,  or  group  thereof 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  assist  the  enter- 
prise, Industry,  or  group  to  become  more 
competitive  In  the  export  of  the  merchan- 
dise; and 

"(XI)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  focal  point  for  exports  of  the 
merchandise  by  reason  of  restraints  on  ex- 
ports of  the  merchandise  to,  or  on  imports 
of  the  merchandise  into,  third  country  mar- 
kets.": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (P) 
the  following  new  clauses: 

"(lii)  Cumulation.— To  the  extent  practi- 
cable, for  purposes  of  clause  (1)  (III)  and 
(IV),  the  Commission  shall  cumulatively 
assess  the  voliune  and  effect  of  imports 
from  two  or  more  countries  of  like  products 
If  such  Imports— 

"(I)  compete  with  each  other,  and  with 
like  products  of  the  domestic  industry,  in 
the  United  States  market;  and 

"(II)  are  subject  to  any  investigation 
under  section  303,  701,  or  731. 

"(Iv)  Effect  of  dumping  in  third-country 
MARKETS.— In  Investigations  under  subtitle 
B,  the  Commission  shall  consider  whether 
dumping  In  third  country  markets,  as  evi- 
denced by  findings  or  antidumping  remedies 
in  other  GATT  member  markets  against  the 
same  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  manufac- 
tured or  exported  by  the  same  party  as 
under  Investigation,  suggests  a  threat  of  ma- 
terial Injury  to  the  domestic  industry.  In 
the  course  of  its  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  request  Information  from  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  expoTier,  or  United 
States  Importer  concerning  this  issue.  If  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  exporter,  or  United 
States  Importer  does  not  provide  specific 
and  convincing  Information  to  establish 
that  there  is  no  threat  of  injury  to  the 
United  States  Industry,  then  the  Commis- 
sion may  draw  adverse  inferences.  Por  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  the  term  'GATT 
member  market'  means  any  country  which 
is  a  signatory  to  The  Agreement  on  Imple- 
mentation of  Article  VI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to 
antidumping  measures),  and  the  European 


Community  shall  be  treated  as  being  one 
country.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(G)  Special  Rtn.ES  for  fomoiblx  prod- 
ucts.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Commission  shall 
not  determine  that  there  is  no  material 
injury,  or  no  threat  of  material  injury,  to 
United  States  producers  of  a  fungible  prod- 
uct by  reason  of  Imports  (or  sales  or  offers 
of  sale  for  Importation)  of  that  fungible 
product  solely  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
that— 

"(I)  sales  or  offers  of  sale  of  the  imported 
merchandise  were  not  the  first  sales  or 
offers  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  relevant 
market; 

"(II)  price  declines  of  similar  magnitude 
occurred  in  other  comparable  markets  (in- 
cluding submarkets  or  localities)  where 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  prices  In 
such  markets  and  the  prices  In  the  Import 
impacted  market: 

"(III)  United  SUtes  producers  also  import 
the  merchandise  under  investigation;  or 

"(IV)  United  States  producers  of  the  prod- 
uct are  profitable. 

"(11)  Definition.— Por  the  purposes  of  this 
clause,  the  term  'fungible  product'  means 
merchandise  sold  by  weight  or  volume  with- 
out significant  product  differentiation  In 
such  merchandise  whether  produced  by  for- 
eign or  domestic  producers.". 

SEC.  135.  RESOURCE  INPUT  SUBSIDIES. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Subtltle  D  (19  U.S.C. 
1677  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  771(5) 
the  following: 

"(C)  Any  resource  input  subsidy  provided 
for  under  section  77  IB.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  771A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  771B.  RESOURCE  INPUT  SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— A  resource  Input  sub- 
sidy exists  if — 

"(1)  a  product  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  an  'Input  product*)— 

"(A)  Is  provided  or  sold  by  a  government 
or  a  government-regulated  or  controlled 
entity  within  a  country  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  exporting  coun- 
try"), for  input  use  within  that  country,  at  a 
domestic  price  that— 

"(l)  Is  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  input  product;  and 

"(11)  Is  not  freely  available,  by  reason  of 
government  regulation  or  control,  to  United 
States  producers  for  purchase  of  the  input 
product  for  export  to  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  would,  if  sold  at  the  fair  market 
value,  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  merchandise  In  or  for  which  the 
Input  product  is  used;  or 

"(2)  the  right  to  remove  or  extract  a  prod- 
uct (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'removal  right')  Is  provided  or  sold  by 
a  government  or  a  government-regulated  or 
controlled  entity  within  a  country  and— 

"(A)  that  product  is  for  input  use  within 
that  country: 

"(B)  the  removal  right  is  provided  or  sold 
at  a  domestic  price  that  is  lower  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  right,  and 

"(C)  the  product  to  which  the  removal 
right  applies  would,  if  that  right  was  sold  at 
a  fair  market  value,  constitute  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  the  merchandise  in  or  for 
which  the  product  is  used. 

"(b)  Amount  of  RssoimcE  Input  Sctsi- 

DIES.— 


"(1)  In  generai The  amount  of  a  re- 
source Input  subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  an  Input  prod- 
uct, or  of  a  removal  right,  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  product,  or  right,  re- 
spectively. 

"(2)  Exclusions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'domestic  price'  and  'fair 
market  value'  do  not  Include,  with  respect 
to  an  Input  product,  the  costs  incident  to 
the  transportation  and  handling  required  to 
move  the  product  from  Its  point  of  produc- 
tion to  the  respective  domestic  or  foreign 
destination. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Rules.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  Pair  market  value.— The  term  'fair 
market  value'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  Input  product,  the 
price  that.  In  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  for  that  product  from 
the  exporting  country  In  an  arms-length 
transaction;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  removal  right,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  in  an  arms-length  trans- 
action for  the  removal  right  in  the  country 
providing  or  selling  the  right. 

"(2)  Rules  for  input  products.— In  deter- 
mining the  fair  market  value  of  an  Input 
product,  the  administering  authority  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  export  price  of  the  product; 

"(B)  the  prices  at  which  the  product  Is 
generally  available  in  world  markets; 

"(C)  the  current  market  clearing  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold  competitively 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  markets  of 
other  countries  (including  the  United 
States)  that  are  non-State-controlled-econo- 
my-country  markets;  and 

"(D)  the  availability  to  the  exporting 
country  of  markets  described  In  paragraph 
(C). 

"(3)  Rmjs  FOR  REMOVAL  RIGHTS.— In  deter- 
mining the  fair  market  value  of  a  removal 
right,  the  administering  authority  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  price  paid  In  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  comparable  removal  right  not  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation  or  control; 

"(B)  the  price  paid  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  comparable  removal  right  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  through  a  process  of  com- 
petitive bidding;  and 

"(C)  the  price  paid  for  a  comparable  re- 
moval right  in  comparable  regions  of  coun- 
tries other  than  the  exporting  country. 

"(4)  Input  use.— The  term  Input  use' 
refers  to  the  use  (directly  or  indirectly)  of 
an  input  product  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
that  is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  under 
this  title.". 

(b)  iNJintY  Test  Required  in  All  Casks  in 
WmcH  Resource  Input  Subsidies  Axe  Al- 
leged.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
secUon  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1303),  sections  703(a)  and  705(b)  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  Injury  determinations 
by  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission)  shall  apply  to  any  investiga- 
tion under  that  section  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  resource  Input  sutjsidles  under  sec- 
tion 771B  of  that  Act  is  alleged. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  for  title  VII  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  entry  for  section  771A  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  771B.  Resource  Input  subsidies.". 

(c>  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  Investigations  initiated  by  petition 
or  the  administering  authority  under  sub- 
title A  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

SEC  13*.  DIVERSIONARY  DUMPING. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  B  (19  U.S.C. 
1673  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■*8EC.  73*.  DIVERSIONARY  DUMPING. 

"(a)  Definition  of  Dumped  Input  Prod- 
uct.—Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'dumped  input  product'  means  a  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  to  which  there  applies 
either- 

"(1)  an  antidumping  duty  order  Issued 
under  section  736(a).  or 

"(2)  an  International  arrangement  or 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(B) 
which  was  entered  into  after  at  least  a  pre- 
liminary affirmative  determination  under 
section  on  733(b)  was  made. 

"(b)  In  General.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority finds,  during  an  Investigation  under 
this  subtitle,  that— 

"(Da dumped  input  product  la  Incorporat- 
ed into,  or  otherwise  used  in  the  manuftu;- 
ture  or  production  of,  the  merchandise  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  investigation:  and 

"(2)  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  such 
merchandise  purchased  the  dumped  input 
product  for  a  price  that  Is  less  than  the  ad- 
justed foreign  market  value  of  that  product; 
the  administering  authority  shall  determine 
the  diversionary  dumping  benefit  for  the 
merchandise  and  apply  that  benefit  In  de- 
termining the  foreign  market  value  of  the 
merchandise  under  section  773(a). 

"(c)  Diversionary  Dumping  Benefit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  a  diver- 
sionary dumping  benefit  for  merchandise  la 
the  difference.  If  any,  by  which— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  foreign  market  value  of 
the  dumped  Input  product  concerned  ex- 
ceeds 

"(B)  the  price  for  which  the  manufacturer 
purchased  the  dumped  input  product. 

"(2)  Adjusted  foreign  market  value.— 
The  adjusted  foreign  market  value  for  a 
dumped  Input  product  is- 

"(A)  if  an  antidumping  duty  order  issued 
under  section  736(a)  applies  to  the  product, 
the  foreign  market  value  used  to  determine 
the  current  antidumping  duty  imposed  on 
the  product;  or 

"(B)  if  the  Investigation  regarding  the 
dumped  Input  product  under  this  subtitle 
was  terminated  or  suspended  because  of  the 
entry  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  any  international  arrangement  or 
agreement  that  contains  quantitative  re- 
strictions on,  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
relating  to,  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  the  product,  the  foreign  market 
value  of  the  product  as  determined  by  the 
administering  authority  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  information,  including  any  In- 
formation gathered  In  the  previous  Investi- 
gation of  the  dumped  Input  product  and  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition  filed 
with  respect  to  such  Investigation.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  773(a)  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "increased  by,"  and 
inserting  "Increased  by  the  amount  of  any 
diversionary  dumping  benefit  determined 
under  section  739(a)  and  by,". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  B  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  entry  for 
section  738  the  following. 

"Sec.  739.  Diveraionary  dumping.". 


SEC    ir.   DOWNSTREAM    PRODUCT   MONrTORINC. 

ZH4aM.«r 
Subtitle  D  (19  U.S.C.   1677  et  seq.)  (m 
amended  by  section  135)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"SEC.  7N.  DOWNSTREAM  PRODUCT  MONITORING. 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  The  term  'component  part'  means  an 
Imported  article  that— 

"(A)  during  the  5-year  period  before  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  Is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b)  has  t>een  subject  to— 

"(1)  an  order  issued  under  this  title  Impos- 
ing a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  or 

"(11)  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 704  or  734  after  a  preliminary  affirma- 
tive determination  under  section  703(b)  or 
733(b)(1)  was  made  involving  an  estimated 
net  subsidy  or  net  dumping  margin  of  16 
percent  ad  valorem  or  higher;  and 

"(B)  because  of  its  Inherent  characterla- 
tics  Is  routinely  used  as  a  major  part,  com- 
ponent, assembly,  subassembly,  or  material 
In  other  manufactured  articles. 

"(2)  The  term  downstream  product' 
means  any  Imported  manufactured  article 
into  which  Is  incorporated  any  component 
part. 

"(b)  Petition  Requesting  Monitoring.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  domestic  producer  of 
an  article  that  Is  like  a  component  part  or  a 
downstream  product  may  petition  the  ad- 
ministering authority  to  designate  a  down- 
stream product  for  monitoring  under  sub- 
section (c).  The  petition  shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  downstream  product; 

"(B)  the  component  product  Incorporated 
into  such  downstresjn  product:  and 

"(C)  reasons  for  suspecting  the  likely  di- 
version, as  a  result  of  the  Imposition  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties,  of  exports 
of  the  component  part  to  the  United  States 
Into  Increased  production  and  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  downstream 
product. 

"(2)  Action  on  petitions.— Within  14  days 
after  receiving  a  petition,  the  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  there  is 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  Imports  into 
the  United  States  of  the  downstream  prod- 
uct will  increase  as  an  indirect  result  of  any 
diversion  with  respect  to  component  part*. 
In  making  such  a  determination,  the  admin- 
istering authority  may,  if  appropriate,  take 
into  account  such  factors  as— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  component  part  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  downstream 
product; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  component 
part  has  been  substantially  transformed  •• 
a  result  of  lu  incorporation  into  the  down- 
stream product:  and 

"(C)  the  relationship  between  the  produc- 
ers of  component  part*  and  producers  of 
downstream  products. 

"(3)  PUBUCATIOH  OF  DKTKRMIHATIOR.— The 

administering  authority  shall  publish  notice 
of  each  determination  under  paragraph  (3) 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Determinations  not  subject  to  jitdi- 
ciAL  review.— A  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  paragraph  (2) 
is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(c)  ITC  Monitoring.- 

"(1)  Nonci  TO  iTc.— The  administering  au- 
thority shall  immediately  Inform  the  Com- 
mtaslon  of  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  regarding  a  down- 
stream product. 

"(2)  Monitoring.— The  Commission  shall 
immediately  commence  the  monitoring  of 
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the  levels  of  trade  in  downstream  products 
regarding  which  notice  is  received  under 
paragraph  (1).  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
imports  of  a  downstream  product  being 
monitored  increased  during  any  calendar 
quarter  by  5  percent  or  more  over  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  the  Commission  shall  ana- 
lyze that  Increase  in  the  context  of  overall 
economic  conditions  in  that  product  sector. 

"(3)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  administering 
authority  regarding  the  monitoring  and 
analyses  undertaken  under  paragraph  (2). 
The  Commission  shall  make  the  reports 
available  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Action  on  Basis  or  Monitoring  Rk- 
POHTS.— The  administering  authority  shall 
review  the  information  in  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(c)  and— 

"(1)  consider  the  information  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  initiate  an  investigation 
under  section  702(a)  or  732(a)  regarding  any 
downstream  product;  and 

"(2)  request  the  Commission  to  cease  mon- 
itoring any  downstream  product  if  the  infor- 
mation indicates  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  not  increasing  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  of  diversion  with 
respect  to  component  parts.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  title  VII  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  780.   Downstream   product   monitor- 
ing.". 

SEC.  138.  PRIVATE  REMEDY  FOR  INJURY  RESULT- 
ING FROM  DUMPING. 

(a)  In  GniraAL.-Subtitle  B  (19  D.S.C. 
1673  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  739  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  74«.  PRIVATE  REMEDY  FOR  INJURY  RESULT- 
ING FROM  DUMPING. 

"(a)  Dbfimitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(I)  The  term  'court'  means  the  Court  of 
International  Trade. 

"(2)  The  term  "eligible  party'  means  a 
manufacturer,  producer  or  wholesaler  of  a 
product  in  the  United  States  that  is  a  like 
product  to  a  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
with  respect  to  which  an  antidumping  order 
was  issued  under  section  736. 

"(3)  The  term  "less  than  fair  value'  means 
the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  market 
value  as  defined  in  section  773  exceeds 
United  States  price  as  defined  in  section 
772. 

"(b)  Cause  or  Action.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— An  eligible  party  that 
suffers  economic  loss  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portation and  sale  at  less  than  fair  value  by 
the  defendant  of  merchandise  of  the  class 
or  kind  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages  in  the  court 
against  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  manufacturer  of  the  merchan- 
dise. 

"(B)  Any  exporter,  importer  or  consignee 
who  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
merchandise  was  sold  at  less  than  fair  value. 

"(c)  Damages.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  the  eligible  party, 
upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  is  entitled  to  recover  actual  dam- 
ages for  the  economic  loss  sustained  by  the 
eligible  party. 

"(2)  CALCxnATiON  OP  damages.— In  calculat- 
ing damages  for  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  give  regard  to  economic  loss  to 
the  eligible  party  resulting  from  the  impor- 
tation Into  the  United  States  and  sale  of  less 
than  fair  value  merchandise  during  a  period 


of  3  years  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
order  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK2). 

"(d)  Time  por  Bringing  Action.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  an  action  may  not  be 
brought  under  this  section  unless  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  order  under  section  736  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Tolling  op  limitation.— The  running 
of  the  limitations  in  paragraph  (I)  shall  be 
suspended  while  any  judicial  review  or 
remand  of  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  735  is 
pending  and  until  a  decision  upon  that 
review  is  rendered. 

"(3)  An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
until  more  than  30  days  after  an  order 
under  section  736  is  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  If  an  action  is  commenced  in 
the  court  under  section  516(A),  no  action 
may  be  brought  under  this  section  until  the 
exhaustion  of  all  appeals.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  for  subtitle  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  740.  Private  remedy  for  injury  result- 
ing from  dumping.". 

SEC  13*.  MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Application  op  Countervailing  and 
Antidumping  Duties  to  Governmental  Im- 
portations.-Section  771  (19  U.S.C.  1677)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  Appucation  to  governmental  im- 
portations.—Merchandise  Imported  by,  or 
for  the  use  of,  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  exempt  from  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties  or  anti- 
dumping duties  under  this  title.". 

(b)  Access  to  Information.— Section  777 
(19  U.S.C.  1677f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(l)(BKii>  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  a  statement  to  the  administering  au- 
thority that  certain  types  of  business  pro- 
prietary, privileged,  or  classified  informa- 
tion should  not  be  released  under  adminis- 
trative protective  order,  or  a  statement  to 
the  Commission  that  information  should 
not  be  released  under  administrative  protec- 
tive order."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (cKl)— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication (before  or  after  receipt  of  the  in- 
formation requested)  which  describes  in 
general  terms  the  information  requested 
and  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  request, 
the  administering  authority  shall  make  all 
confidential  information  presented  to,  or 
obtained  by  it,  during  a  proceeding  (except 
privileged  information,  classified  informa- 
tion, and  information  of  a  type  which  the 
administering  authority  determines  should 
not  be  released  under  administrative  protec- 
tive order)  available  under  a  protective 
order  described  in  subpairagraph  (B),  regard- 
less of  when  the  Information  is  submitted 
during  a  proceeding.  The  Commission  may 
make  confidential  information  submitted  by 
any  other  party  to  the  investigation  avail- 
able under  a  protective  order  described  in 
subparagraph  (B).";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  Time  limitation.— The  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  to  make 
information  available  under  this  paragraph 
not  later  than  14  days  (or  21  days  if  the 
statements  described  in  subsection 
(bKlKBXii)  are  submitted  with  such  infor- 
mation) after  the  date  on  which  an  applica- 


tion for  disclosure  is  submitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  If  the  determination  is  af- 
firmative, confidential  information  already 
submitted  to  the  administering  authority 
shall  be  made  available,  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  protective  order,  on 
the  date  such  determination  occurs.  Confi- 
dential information  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istering authority  after  such  determination 
shall  be  served  as  required  by  subsection  (d). 
"(D)  Failure  to  disclose.— If  a  person 
submitting  information  refuses  to  disclose 
confidential  information  (except  privileged 
information,  classified  information,  or  infor- 
mation of  a  type  which  the  administering 
authority  determines  should  not  be  released 
under  protective  order)  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
tective order  described  in  subparagraph  (B), 
the  administering  authority  shall  return  the 
information,  and  any  nonconfidential  sum- 
mary thereof,  to  the  person  submitting  it 
and  shall  not  consider  them.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  Service.— Any  party  submitting  infor- 
mation to  the  administering  authority 
during  a  proceeding  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  the  information  upon  all  other  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  The  administering  au- 
thority shall  not  accept  any  such  informa- 
tion that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  service.  Confidential  information  shall 
only  be  served  upon  parties  that  are  subject 
to  protective  order;  however,  a  nonconfiden- 
tial summary  thereof  shall  be  served  upon 
all  other  parties. 

"(e)  Notification.- The  administering  au- 
thority shall,  within  14  days  of  receipt, 
notify  all  parties  of  the  submission  of  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  proceeding  by  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 
"(f)  Timely  Submissions.— Information 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  administering  au- 
thority during  the  course  of  a  proceeding  on 
a  timely  basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  com- 
ment by  other  parties  within  such  reasona- 
ble time  as  the  administering  authority 
shall  provide.  If  information  is  submitted 
without  an  adequate  opportunity  for  other 
parties  to  comment  thereon,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shall  return  the  information 
to  the  party  submitting  it  and  shall  not  con- 
sider it.". 

(c)  Drawback  Treatment.— 

(1)  Section  779  (19  U.S.C.  1677h)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "shall  be  treated  as  any 
other  customs  duties."  and  inserting  "may 
not  be  treated  as  being  regular  customs 
duties.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
779  is  amended  by  striking  out  "DRAW- 
BACKS" and  inserting  "DRAWBACK  TREAT- 
MENT". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  contents  for  title  VII  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Drawbacks."  in 
the  entry  for  section  779  and  inserting 
"Drawback  treatment.". 

(d)  Certification  of  Submissions  in 
Countervailing  and  Antidumping  Proceed- 
ings.— 

(1)  Subtitle  D  (19  U.S.C.  1677  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  sections  135  and  137)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■^EC  781.  CERTIFICA'nON  OF  SUBMISSIONS 

"Any  person  providing  factual  informa- 
tion to  the  administering  authority  or  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  a  proceed- 
ing under  this  title  on  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioner or  any  other  interested  party  shall 
certify  that  such  information  is  accurate 
and  complete  to  the  best  of  that  person's 
knowledge.". 
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(2)  Conforming  amendment.- The  table  of 
contents  for  title  VIII  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  781.  Certification  of  submlMlons.". 

(e)  Standard  op  Determination.— Section 
771(7)(E)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*"(E)  Standard  for  determination.— The 
presence  or  absence  of  any  factor  which  the 
Commission  is  required  to  evaluate  under 
subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  shall  not  necessari- 
ly give  decisive  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
determination  by  the  Commission  of  materi- 
al injury.". 

CHAPTER  3— INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS 

SEC    MI.   CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS   AND   PUR- 
POSES. 

(a)  FiRDiNGB.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  is  vital  to  the  international 
competitiveness  of  United  States  persons 
that  rely  on  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion; 

(2)  United  States  persons  that  rely  on  in- 
tellectual property  protection  are  among 
the  most  advanced  and  competitive  in  the 
world; 

(3)  the  existing  protection  under  section 
337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  against  unfair 
trade  practices  is  cumbersome  and  costly 
and  has  not  provided  United  States  owners 
of  intellectual  property  rights  with  ade- 
quate protection  against  foreign  companies 
violating  such  rights; 

(4)  the  upcoming  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations provide— 

(A)  a  forum  in  which  foreign  market 
access  for  United  States  persons  that  rely 
on  intellectual  property  protection  can  be 
enhanced,  and 

(B)  an  opportunity  to  develop  and 
strengthen  international  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  intellectual  property  right  protec- 
tion and  enforcement; 

(5)  foreign  barriers,  including  restrictions 
and  conditions  on  investment,  permits  and 
various  other  regulatory  restrictions  on 
business  operations,  seriously  Impede  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  persons  that 
rely  on  intellectual  property  protection  to 
operate  overseas  thereby  harming  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Purposes.- The  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  development,  with 
appropriate  consultations,  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  foster  open  international  mar- 
kets for  United  States  persons  that  rely  on 
intellectual  property  protection,  and  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  such  strategy  through 
strengthened  unilateral,  bilateral,  and  mul- 
tilateral efforts  and  the  use  of  all  appropri- 
ate instruments  to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  chapter; 

(2)  to  amend  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  it  a  more  effective  remedy 
for  the  protection  of  United  States  intellec- 
tual property  rights;  and 

(3)  to  set  forth  principal  United  States  ne- 
gotiating objectives  for  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral agreements  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  expand  international  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  intellectual  property  rights  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  and  to  enhance  for- 
eign market  access. 

SEC  142.  PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
IMS. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  fol- 
lowing are  unlawful,  and  when  found  by  the 


Commission  to  exist  shall  be  dealt  with.  In 
addition  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  as 
provided  in  this  section: 

"(A)  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
(other  than  articles  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C).  and  (D))  into  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  by  the 
owner.  Importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  the  threat  or  effect  of  which  is— 

'"(I)  to  destroy  or  substantially  Injure  an 
Industry,  In  the  United  States; 

"(11)  to  impair  or  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  industry;  or 

"(ill)  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  unauthorized  Importation  Into 
the  United  SUtes,  or  the  unauthorized  sale 
within  the  United  States  after  Importation, 
of  articles  that— 

"(1)  infringe  a  valid  and  enforceable 
United  SUtes  patent  or  a  valid  United 
SUtes  copyright  registered  under  title  17. 
United  SUtes  Code;  or 

"(11)  are  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under,  or  by  means  of,  a  process  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  of  a  valid  and  enforcea- 
ble United  States  patent. 

"(C)  The  imporUtlon  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  within  the  United  SUtes 
after  importation,  of  articles  that  infringe  a 
valid  and  enforceable  United  SUtes  trade- 
mark registered  under  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946,  if  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
the  article  was  unauthorized. 

"'(D)  The  imporUtlon  of  a  semiconductor 
chip  product  in  a  manner  that  constitutes 
infringement  of  a  mask  work  registered 
under  chapter  9  of  title  17,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(2)  Subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  apply  only  if  an  Industry  In 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  articles, 
patent,  copyright,  trademark,  or  maBk  work 
concerned,  exIsU  or  Is  In  the  process  of 
being  established. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  an  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  exist  if  there  Is  in  the  United  States. 
with  respect  to  the  articles,  patent,  copy- 
right, trademark,  or  mask  work  concerned— 

"(A)  significant  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment; 

"(B)  significant  employment  of  labor  or 
capital;  or 

"(C)  substantial  Investment  in  its  exploiU- 
tion,  including  engineering,  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  licensing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  In  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "",  except  that  the  Commission 
may.  by  issuing  a  consent  order  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  agreement,  terminate 
any  such  Investigation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  making  such  a  determination". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "If*  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "(1)  If;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  complainant  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  the  issuance  of  an  order  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  determination  with  regard  to  such  peti- 
tion by  no  later  than  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission's  notice  of 
investigation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Commission  may  extend  the 
90-day  period  for  an  additional  60  days  in  a 
case  it  designates  as  a  more  complicated 
case.  The  Commission  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  tU  reasons  why  it  designat- 
ed the  case  as  being  more  complicated.  The 
Commission  may  require  the  petitioner  to 


post  a  bond  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  lasuaitoe 
of  an  order  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  grant  prelimi- 
nary relief  under  this  subMCtlon  or  subsec- 
tion (f )  with  respect  to  a  violation  involving 
a  registered  trademark,  copyright,  or  mask 
work  or  a  patent,  to  the  same  extent  as  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  and  temporary  re- 
straining orders  may  be  granted  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  lieu  of"  in  pan^ 
graph  (1)  and  Inserting  "In  addition  to.  or  in 
lieu  of.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "tlO.OOO"  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  "tlOO.OOO". 

(6)  Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
"United  SUtes  Trade  Represenutlve"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h). 
(I),  and  (j)  as  subsections  (i),  (j).  (k).  and  (1). 
respectively;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gXDIf- 

"(A)  a  complaint  Is  filed  againtt  a  penon 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  the  complaint  and  a  notice  of  investi- 
gation are  served  on  the  person; 

"(C)  the  person  falls  to  respond  to  the 
complaint  and  notice  or  otherwise  fails  to 
appear  to  answer  the  complaint  and  notice: 

"(D)  the  person  fails  to  show  good  cause 
why  the  person  should  be  not  be  found  In 
default;  and 

"(E)  the  person  seeks  relief  affecting 
solely  that  person. 

the  Commission  shall  presume  the  facU  al- 
leged In  the  complaint  to  be  true  and  shall, 
upon  request.  Issue  an  exclusion  from  entry 
or  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  both,  which 
affects  only  that  person  unless,  after  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  such  exclusion  or  order 
upon  the  public  health  and  welfare,  com- 
petitive conditions  In  the  United  SUtes 
economy,  the  production  of  like  or  directly 
competitive  articles  in  the  United  SUtes, 
and  United  SUtes  consumers,  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  exclusion  or  order 
should  not  be  issued. 

""(2)  A  general  exclusion  from  entry  of  the 
articles  concerned,  regardless  of  the  source 
or  importer  of  the  article,  may  be  issued  if— 

"(A)  no  person  appeared  to  contest  an  In- 
vestigation concerning  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  a  violation  Is  esUbllshed  by  sub- 
stantial, reliable,  and  probative  evidence. 

"(h)  "The  Commission  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe sanctions  for  abuse  of  discovery  and 
abuse  of  process  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Rule  11  and  Rule  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.". 

(6)  Subsection  (j)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4KA)  of  this  section)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
"(2)  If  any  person  who  has  previously 

been  found  by  the  Commission,  on  the  basis 
of  a  contested  proceeding,  to  be  in  violation 
of  this  section  petitions  the  Commission  for 
a  determination  that  the  peitltioner  Is  no 
longer  in  violation  of  this  section  or  for  a 
modification  or  rescission  of  an  exclusion 
from  entry  or  order  under  subsection  (d), 
(e).  (f ).  or  (g)— 

"(A)  the  burden  of  proof  In  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission  regarding  such 
petition  shall  be  on  the  petitioner,  and 
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"(B)  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  petition— 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  or  evi- 
dence that  could  not  have  been  presented  at 
the  prior  proceeding,  or 

"(11)  on  grounds  which  would  permit  relief 
from  a  judgment  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

(7)  Subsection  (k)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (4)(A)  of  this  section)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

''  (A)   by   striking  out   "claims   of   United 

SUtes  letters  patent"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "proceeding  under  subsection 
(aKl)(B).  (C).  or(D)" 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  patent  owner"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  "an 
owner  of  the  patent,  copyright,  trademark, 
or  mask  work". 

(8)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(m)(l)  Information  submitted  to  the 
Commission  or  exchanged  among  the  par- 
ties in  connection  with  proceedings  under 
this  section  which  is  designated  as  confiden- 
tial by  the  person  submitting  it  may  not  be 
disclosed  (except  under  a  protective  order 
issued  under  regulations  of  the  Commission 
which  authorizes  limited  disclosure  of  such 
information)  to  any  person  (other  than  a 
person  described  in  paragraph  (2))  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  submitting  It. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  paragraph  (1),  Information  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  may  be  dis- 
closed to— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  directly  concerned  with  car- 
rying out  the  investigation  In  connection 
with  which  the  Information  Is  submitted,  or 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  who  is  directly  In- 
volved in  administering  an  exclusion  from 
entry  under  this  section  resulting  from  the 
Investigation  in  connection  with  which  the 
information  Is  submitted.". 

(b)  Technical  Ainnn>ia»TS.— Section  337 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a))  Is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (O— 

<A)  by  striking  out  "(d)  or  (e)"  and  Insert- 
ing "(d),  (e),  or  (f )", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  and  Inserting 
"(f).  or  (g)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  (f)"  and  inserting 
"(f),  and  (g)"; 

_  (2)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  each  place  it 

appears  In  subsection  (1)  and  Inserting  "(f), 
or  (g)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(g)"  in  subsection  (j) 
and  Inserting  "(I)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  In  subsection 
(k)  and  inserting  "(f),  or  (g)". 

(c)  CoHFORjinio  Amendment.- The  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  limit  the  importation  of 
products  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under  process  covered  by  unexpired 
valid  United  States  patents,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
724, 19  U.S.C.  1337a)  is  repealed. 

(d)  "Bmcrm  Date.— 

(1)  In  oenehal.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  the  amendments  made  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  apply  with  respect  to  findings 
made  by  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  under  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Investigations.— In  the  case  of  any  in- 
vestigation under  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  must  be  completed  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  upon  deter- 


mining and  declaring  that  the  investigation 
is  complicated,  take  up  to  an  additional  3 
months  beyond  the  original  statutory  dead- 
line to  complete  the  investigation. 

SEC.   14J.   ACTION   REGARDING   FOREIGN   MARKET 
ACCESS  BARRIERS  AFFECTING  INTEL- 
LECTUAL PROPERTY. 
(a)  iDENTiriCATION  OF  PORHON  COONTRIES 

Maintaining  Barriers.— 

(1)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  an  annual 
basis  thereafter,  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Trade  Representative") 
shall  Identify  those  foreign  countries  that. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive, maintain  the  most  significant  barriers 
or  Impediments  to  market  access  for  United 
States  persons  that  rely  on  Intellectual 
property  protection. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  making  an  identifica- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  foreign  country,  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall— 

(A)  Identify  and  analyze  the  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  of  that  country  which  consti- 
tute significant  barriers  to,  or  distortions  of. 
United  States  InteUectual  property  that  Is— 

(i)  protected  by  patents,  copyrights,  and 
mask  works,  and 

(ID  exported  or  licensed  by  United  States 
persons  that  rely  on  intellectual  property 
protection; 

(B)  estimate  the  trade-distorting  Impact 
on  United  States  conunerce  of  the  acts,  poli- 
cies, or  practices  of  that  country  that  are 
contained  In  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(C)  decide  whether  the  potential  market 
in  that  country  for  United  States  persons 
that  rely  on  Intellectual  property  protection 
Is  substantial;  and 

(D)  take  into  account  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  submitted  under  subsection 
(e)  by  United  States  persons  that  rely  on  In- 
tellectual property  protection  or  by  other 
sources* 

(b)  Negotiating  Priorities  and  Timeta- 


ble.— 

(1)  The  Trade  Representative  shall— 

(A)  determine  those  foreign  countries 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"priority  coimtries")  identified  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  which  priority  should  be  given 
In  conducting  consultations  and  negotia- 
tions under  subsection  (c);  and 

(B)  establish  a  timetable  for  carrying  out 
such  consultations  and  negotiations  with 
such  priority  countries. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  priority 
countries  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade 
Representative  may— 

(A)  select  only  those  foreign  countries 
Identified  under  subsection  (a)  that— 

(i)  have  the  largest  potential  markets  for 
United  SUtes  persons  that  rely  on  intellec- 
tual property  protection,  or 

(il>  have  the  most  onerous  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  that  deny  fair  and  equlUble 
market  access  to  United  SUtes  persons  that 
rely  on  Intellectual  property  protection. 
If  the  Trade  RepresenUtlve  considers  that 
available  resources  are  inadequate,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  other  principal  negotiating 
objectives,  to  pursue  effectively  consulU- 
tions  and  negotiations  with  all  countries 
Identified  under  subsection  (a)(1);  and 

(B)  exempt  any  foreign  country  if  the 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  considers  that  consul- 
Utlons  and  negotiations  with  that  country 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Negotiations  To  Obtain  Market 
Access— 


(1)  The  President  shall  direct  the  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  to  enter  into  consulUtlons 
and  negotiations  with  the  priority  countries, 
in  accordance  with  the  tlmeUble  esUb- 
lished  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  In  order 
to  seek  trade  agreements  which  provide  for 
the  harmonization,  reduction,  elimination, 
or  prohibition  of  restrictions,  barriers,  fees, 
or  other  trade-distorting  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  in  order  that  United  SUtes  per- 
sons that  rely  upon  Intellectual  property 
protection  wUl  obUin  fair  and  equiUble 
market  access  to  such  countries. 

(2)  During  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  enter  Into  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  meet  the  objective  under  para- 
graph (1).  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  section  102(c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f )  and  section 
151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(d)  Other  Action.— 

(1)  If  the  President  Is  not  able  to  enter 
Into  a  trade  agreement  providing  for  fair 
and  equitable  market  access  for  United 
SUtes  persons  that  rely  on  intellectual 
property  protection  with  a  priority  country 
within  2  years  after  the  date  on  which  It  Is 
determined  to  be  such  a  country  under  sub- 
section (bKlKA),  the  President  shall  take 
such  actions  as  he  deems  appropriate.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  any  action  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  with  respect  to  any  prod- 
uct or  service  of  such  country. 

(2)  The  President  may  defer  action  under 
paragraph  (I)  upon  providing  written  certi- 
fication to  the  Congress,  at  12-month  Inter- 
vals, that  the  consulUtlons  or  negotiations 
with  that  priority  country  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress.— On  or  before 
the  date  which  Is  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  2  years 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  notify  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  of 
the  extent  and  effect  of  the  efforts  under- 
taken during  that  period  to  obtain  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  In  each  of  the  prior- 
ity countries  for  United  States  persons  that 
rely  upon  Intellectual  property  protection. 
Such  notification,  which  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  a  written  report,  shall  include- 

(1)  information  with  respect  to  any  action 
taken,  or  proposed  to  be  taken,  and  the  re- 
sults thereof,  under  existing  authority  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  identified  In  the  report  required 
imder  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
which  restrict  or  distort  market  access  to 
each  such  country  including,  but  not  limited 

to— 

(A)  any  action  under  section  301  or  other 
provision  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and 

(B)  any  negotiation  or  consulUtion  under 
subsection  (c)  or  under  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  If  action  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  not  taken,  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor;  and 

(3)  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of 
any  additional  legislative  authority  or  other 
action  which  the  President  believes  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  obtain  foreign 
market  access  for  United  SUtes  persons 
that  rely  on  Intellectual  proi>erty  protec- 
tion. 

(f)  Required  Consultations.— The  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  shall  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  other 
interested  agencies,  United  SUtes  persons 
that  rely  on  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion, and  appropriate  committees  esUb- 
lished  under  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of 


1974,  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  presenutlon  of  views  by  other  interest- 
ed parties— 

(1)  before  identifying  the  significant  bar- 
riers and  distortions  under  subsection  (a), 
determining  priority  countries  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(A).  and  esUbllshlng  the  tlmeU- 
ble under  subsection  (b)(1)(B); 

(2)  in  conducting  negotiations  under  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  in  developing  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (e);  and 

(4)  for  purposes  of  determining  under  sub- 
section (d)  whether  action  by  the  President 
Is  appropriate  under  any  provision  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  act. 
policy,  or  practice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  a  priority  country. 

(g)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  phrase  "United  SUtes  persons  that 
rely  upon  Intellectual  property  protection" 
means— 

(1)  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other 
legal  entities  organized  or  existing  under 
the  law  of  any  SUte  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  under  Federal  law;  or 

(3)  any  subsidiary  or  division,  if  located  in 
the  United  SUtes,  of  any  entity  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2); 

whose  principal  line  of  business— 

(A)  involves  the  creation,  production,  or  li- 
censing of  literary  or  artistic  works  which 
are  copyrighted, 

(B)  Is  the  manufacture  of  producU  that 
are  patented  or  for  which  there  are  process 
patents,  or 

(C)  is  the  manufacture  of  semiconductor 
chip  products  for  which  a  mask  work  is  reg- 
istered under  cljapter  9  of  title  17,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

SEC  144.  NEGOTIATING  OBJECnVES  REGARDING 
INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  104A  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  104B.  NEGOTIATING  OBJECTIVES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS. 

"Principal  United  SUtes  negotiating  ob- 
jectives under  section  102  shall  be— 

"(1)  to  seek  enactment  and  effective  en- 
forcement by  foreign  countries  of  laws 
which  adequately  recognize  and  protect  in- 
tellectual property  under  copyrights,  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  mask  works  and  trade  se- 
crete; and 

"(2)  to  develop  and  strengthen  bilateral 
and  multilateral  international  rules  and  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures  against  trade- 
distorting  practices  arising  from  Inadequte 
national  protection  and  enforcement  of  In- 
tellectual property  rights,  Including— 

"(A)  early  adoption  of  the  GATT  Anti- 
Counterfeitlng  Code,  and  concurrent  devel- 
opment In  the  GATT.  In  cooperation  with 
international  technical  orgarjzations  such 
as  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation (WIPO).  of  substantive  nonns  and 
standards  for  the  protection  and  enforce- 
ment of  other  forms  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty, and 

"(B)  the  supplementing  and  strengthening 
of  standards  for  protection  and  enforcement 
in  existing  international  Intellectual  proper- 
ty conventions.  Including  expansion  to  cover 
new  and  emerging  technologies  and  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  or  unreasonable  ex- 
ceptions or  pre-conditions  to  protection.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  Uble 
of  contents  for  such  chapter  1  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  entry  for  section  104A 
the  following: 


"Sec.  104B.  Negotiating  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  intellectual  property 
rights.". 

Subtitle  C— Trade  Negotiating  ObJectivM  and 
Authority 

SEC.  161.  REFERENCE  TO  TRADE  ACT  OF  1*74. 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  whenever  in 
this  subtitle  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  title,  section,  subsection,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  title,  section,  subsec- 
tion, or  other  provision  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2101  et  seq.). 

SEC  ISX.  OVERALL  AND  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  NEGOTI- 
ATING OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Overall  Trade  Negotiating  Objk- 
TivES.— (1)  The  overall  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  SUtes  under  sections 
101  and  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2111  and  2112)arcas  follows: 

(A)  To  achieve  a  more  open,  fair,  and  non- 
discriminatory international  trading  system 
with  respect  to  goods,  services,  and  related 
foreign  Investment  In  which  the  benefits  of 
trade  are  shared  more  fully  within  trading 
countries,  as  well  as  among  them. 

(B)  To  obtain  equiUble  and  reciprocal 
competitive  opportunities,  in  general  as  well 
as  in  individual  sectors,  for  United  SUtes 
manufacturing,  mining,  agriculture,  and 
services  In  foreign  markeU. 

(C)  To  expand  and  Improve  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "GATT")  in  order  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  governments  and 
private  sectors  In  the  relevance  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  International  trading  system 
and  its  Institutions. 

(b)  Principal  Trade  Negotiating  Objbc- 
TivES.- The  principal  trade  negotiating  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  SUtes  under  sections 
101  and  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  improve  the  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  and  procedures  of  the  GATT  so 
as  to  ensure  the  expeditious  and  decisive 
resolution  of  all  types  of  disputes  covered  by 
GATT  rules. 

(2)  To  strengthen  the  GATT  rules  per- 
taining to  subsidy  practices  and  countervail- 
ing measures  by— 

(A)  prohibiting  the  use  of  export  subsidies 
on  primary  producU; 

(B)  treating  as  subsidies  prohibited  under 
such  rules  resource  subsidies,  subsidized 
inputs,  and  other  forms  of  government 
intervention  that  have  the  effect  of  subsi- 
dizing domestic  producers  and  causing 
injury  or  other  adverse  effecU  to  foreign  in- 
terests; 

(C)  sanctioning  the  imposition  of  special 
penalty  measures  to  discourage,  rather  than 
merely  offset,  the  persistent  use  by  govem- 
menU  of  subsidy  practices  which  cause 
Injury  to  foreign  producers;  and 

(D)  in  cases  in  which  subsidies  on  exports 
to  a  third  country  market  lead  to  the  dis- 
placement of  another  country's  exports,  au- 
thorizing the  country  suffering  displaced 
exporu  to  impose  countervailing  measures 
on  imports  of  the  subsidizing  country  (pref- 
erably on  a  like  or  similar  product)  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  displacement. 

(3)  To  enhance  the  GATT  through— 

(A)  the  adoption  of  an  article  of  the 
GATT  declaring  that  the  denial  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights  Is  an  un- 
justifiable means  for  a  country  or  any  of  lU 
industries  to  gain  competitive  advantage  in 
international  trade; 


(B)  the  amendment  of  one  or  more  exist- 
ing articles  of  the  GATT  to  affirm  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A);  or 

(C)  the  adoption  and  ImplemenUtlon  of  a 
code  on  intematlonally-recognlzed  worker 
righU  (as  defined  in  section  502(aK4)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974). 

(4)  To  strengthen  the  GATT  rules  per- 
taining to  dumping  practices  and  antidump- 
ing measures  by— 

(A)  developing  procedures  to  determine 
and  effective  measures  to  deter  and  counter- 
act diversionary  dumping  practices  through 
the  use  of  dumped  inpuU  which  are  injuri- 
ous to  foreign  producers; 

(B)  expediting  procedures  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  timely  antidumping  relief,  par- 
ticularly for  producU  with  short-life  cycles: 

(C)  developing  effective  means  to  counter- 
act dumping  practices  which  displace  sales 
in  third  country  markeU;  and 

(D)  authorizing  the  imposition  of  special 
sanctions  to  deter  repetitive  dumping  prac- 
tices by  manufacturers,  produoers,  or  ex- 
porters. 

(5)  To  develop  rules  to  limit  and  counter- 
act industrial  export  targeting  practices 
which  are  injurious  to  foreign  producers. 

(6)  To  bring  about  greater  balance  be- 
tween International  trade  benefits  and  obli- 
gations and  the  fuller  participation  of  devel- 
oping countries  In  the  international  trading 
system  by— 

(A)  reducing  and  eliminating  the  reliance 
of  developing  countries  on  special  and  dif- 
ferential treatment  from  developed  coun- 
tries; and 

(B)  requiring  developing  countries,  com- 
mensurate with  their  attaining  more  ad- 
vanced and  competitive  levels  of  economic 
development— 

(I)  to  provide  reciprocal  beneflu,  and 
(ID  to  assume  equivalent  obligations  with 
respect  to  their  import  and  export  practices. 

(7)  To  develop  principles,  rules,  and  proce- 
dures regarding,  and  to  reduce  barriers  and 
other  distortions  affecting,  those  kinds  or 
conditions  of  international  trade  not  pres- 
ently or  adequately  covered,  including— 

(A)  barriers  to  trade  in  services  and  high 
technology  products.  requlremenU  or  re- 
strictions affecting  Investment  flows  and 
high  technology  transfers,  and  other  bar- 
riers referred  to  In  section  104A  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974;  and 

(B)  protection  and  enforcement  of  intel- 
lectual property  righU  referred  to  in  section 
104B  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

in  order  to  create  an  international  system 
that  reflects  and  addresses,  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basts,  present  and  future  trade  and 
trading  practices. 

(8)  To  achieve  more  open  and  fair  condi- 
tions of  trade  In  agricultural  commodities 
by- 

(A>  developing,  strengthening,  and  clarify- 
ing rules  to  discipline  restrictive  and  trade- 
distorting  Import  and  export  practices;  and 

(B)  eliminating  and  reducing  substantlaUy 
specific  constralnu  to  fair  and  open  trade, 
such  as  tariffs.  quantiUtlve  restrictions, 
export  subsidies,  and  other  nontariff  prac- 
tices. 

(9)  To  improve  the  operation  and  expand 
the  coverage  of,  and  the  participation  of 
countries  in,  the  agreements  concluded  in 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  GATT  negotiations. 

(10)  To  strengthen  the  GATT  rules  re- 
garding the  conditions  and  procedures  for 
applying  all  types  of  safeguard  measures 
taken  by  govenunento  to  limit  Injurious 
import  competition  In  order  to  ensure  trans- 
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parency  and  to  promote  adjustment  In  the 
use  of  such  measures. 

(11)  to  develop  principles,  rules,  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  offsets  and  other  coun- 
tertrade requirements  in  order  to  minimize 
any  adverse  effect  of  such  requirements  on 
domestic  products  and  Industries; 

(12)  To  promote  world  marliet  access  on 
an  equlUble  and  reciprocal  basis  by  achiev- 
ing the  maximum  reduction,  elimination,  or 
harmonization  of  existing  specific  tariff  and 
nontarif  f  trade  barriers  to  exports,  particu- 
larly— 

(A)  those  barriers  that  are  identified  from 
tlme-to-time  In  the  analyses  and  estimates 
required  under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974:  and 

(B)  those  disparities  in  tariff  levels  which 
impede  access  to  particular  export  markets. 

(13)  To  develop  rules  that  impose  a  great- 
er responsibility  on  countries  with  large  and 
persistent  current  account  surpluses  to  »in- 
dertake  policy  changes  aimed  at  restoring 
current  account  equilibrium.  Including  expe- 
dited Implementation  of  trade  agreements 
where  feasible  and  appropriate. 

(14)  To  develop  mechanisms  to  assure 
greater  coordination,  consistency,  and  coop- 
eration between  International  trade  and 
monetary  systems  and  Institutions. 

(C)  AORgEMEWTS  TO  ACHIEVE  OBJECTIVES.— 

The  overall  and  principal  objectives  listed  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  to  be  achieved,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  through  mul- 
tilateral trade  agreements  (negotiated  with 
both  developed  countries  and  developing 
countries)  that  provide,  on  a  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  basis,  for— 

(1)  the  reduction,  elimination,  or  harmoni- 
zation of  barriers  to,  and  other  distortions 
of,  international  trade:  and 

(2)  the  development,  clarification,  or  ex- 
tension of  principles,  rules,  and  procedures 
governing  that  trade; 

except  that  bilateral  agreements  and  other 
agreements  of  kinds  other  than  multilateral 
agreements  should  be  negotiated  to  achieve 
such  objectives  In  circumstances  where  the 
use  of  such  other  kinds  of  agreements  would 
be  more  effective  or  appropriate,  or  the  en- 
tering Into  of  multilateral  agreements  Is  not 
feasible. 

SEC  153.  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENT  AU- 
THORITY. 

(a)  Basic  Extehsioh.— 

(1)  TAHirr  reduction.— Section  101  (19 
U.S.C.  2111)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "5-year  period"  In  sub- 
section (aKl)  and  Inserting  "14-year  period"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1975"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "Jan- 
uary 1. 1987". 

(3)  NoNTARirr  bahrier  reduction  or  eumi- 
WATiON.-Section  102(bHl)  (19  U.S.C. 
2112(bXl))  is  amended  by  strilung  out  "13- 
year  period"  and  Inserting  "14-year  period". 

(b)  Additional  Extension.— If  before  No- 
vember 3,  1988,  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  submits  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  a  report  certifying  that— 

(1)  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  authority  of  sections  101  and  102 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  negotiations  under  such  sec- 
tions; and 

(2)  such  a  continuation  of  negotiations  Is 
likely  to  achieve  the  overall  and  principal 
United  SUtes  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  172; 

then,   effective   January   3,    1989,   sections 
lOl(aXl)  and  102(bKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 


1974  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "14- 
year  period"  and  Inserting  "16-year  period", 
(c)  Tariff  Agreements  Regarding  Arti- 
cles Not  Designated  As  Eligible  Articles 
Under  The  GSP.— Section  101  (19  U.S.C. 
2111)  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  ulserting  "except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d),"  before  "may  proclaim"  in 
subsection  (a)<2):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  President  may  not  proclaim, 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  any  duty  on  any 
article  that,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Comprehensive  Trade  Policy  Act  of 
1986.  was  not  designated  as  an  eligible  arti- 
cle under  title  V. 

"(2)  For  pur{>oses  of  subsections  (c),  (d). 
(e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  102  and  section 
151,  any  provision  of  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (a)(1)  that  re- 
duces or  eliminates  a  duty  on  any  article  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  treated 
as  a  trade  agreement  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 102. '. 

SEC.  IS4.  AGREEMENTS  REGARDING  NONTARIFF 
BARRIERS  TO.  AND  OTHER  DISTOR- 
TIONS OF,  TRADE. 


(a)  Customs  Action  Under  (Certain  Trade 
AGREEMENTS.-Section  102(b)  (19  U.S.C. 
2112(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  implementation  of  any  bilater- 
al trade  agreement  entered  into  with  a  for- 
eign country  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  or 
(4XA),  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  transshipment 
through  the  country  of  articles  subject  to 
quantitative  Import  restrictions  under 
United  States  law.".  

(b)  Consultation  Wfth  Committees.— 
The  second  sentence  of  section  102(c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  consulta- 
tion shall  Include  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment, how  and  to  what  extent  the  agree- 
ment will  achieve  the  overall  and  principal 
United  SUtes  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  152  of  the  Trade  and  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  agreement  under  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e).". 

(c)  Prerequisite  for  Entry  Into  Force  of 
Trade  Agreements.— Section  102(eK2KB)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(B)  a  sUtement— 

"(i)  that  the  agreement  achieves  overall 
and  principal  United  States  negotiating  ob- 
jectives set  forth  In  section  152  of  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act  of  1986;  and 

"(U)  of  his  reasons  as  to— 

"(I)  how  and  to  what  extent  the  agree- 
ment achieves  the  negotiating  objectives  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i).  and  why  and  to  what 
extent  the  agreement  does  not  achieve 
other  such  negotiating  objectives. 

"(II)  how  the  agreement  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  United  SUtes  commerce,  and 

"(III)  why  the  implementing  bill  and  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement; 
and" 

(d)  Past  Track.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  102(f)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may  recommend"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  recommend"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Is  consistent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  appropriate  and 
consistent". 


(2)  Subsections  (c)  through  (f)  of  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  shall  not  have 
effect,  and  no  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  102  (other 
than  a  trade  agreement  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  that  subsection)  may  enter 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986 
and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  international 
conference  on  the  exchange  rate  system,  re- 
ferred to  in  section  403  of  the  Competitive 
Exchange  Rate  Act  of  1986.  Is  convened;  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  President  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  the 
conference  referred  to  in  section  403  of  the 
Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act  of  1986 
cannot  be  convened  because  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  one  or  more  of  the  major  curren- 
cy countries  to  participate  in  such  a  confer- 
ence. 

(e)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
102(gKl)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  term  'barrier'  Includes  any  duty 
or  import  restriction;". 

SEC.  155.  COMPENSATION  AUTHORITY. 

Section  123(a)  (19  U.S.C.  2133(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(a)  Whenever  any  action  taken  under 
chapter  1  of  title  II  or  chapter  1  of  title  III, 
by  sUtute.  or  through  any  tariff  reclassifi- 
cation Increases  or  Imposes  any  duty  or 
other  Import  restriction,  the  President— 

"(1)  may  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  or  Instrumentalities  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions  as 
com[)ensation  in  order  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous concessions;  and 

"(2)  may  proclaim  such  modification  or 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty,  or  such 
continuance  of  existing  duty-free  or  excise 
treatment,  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  such  agree- 
ment; 

but  only  If  the  entering  into  of  any  such 
agreement  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

SEC.  IS*.  TARIFF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  CANADA. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•^EC.  I».  NEGOTIATION  OF  CERTAIN  MISCELLANE- 
OUS TARIFF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 

"(a)  In  order  to  faciliUte  negotiations 
with  respect  to  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
CJovemment  of  Canada  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  102,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  enter  into  tariff  agreements  relating 
to  the  items  listed  In  this  section;  and 

"(2)  may  proclaim  the  modification  or 
elimination  of  any  existing  duty  on  these 
items  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  only  with  respect 
to  articles  provided  for  In  the  following 
Items  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202): 

"(1)  Frozen  cranberries  (provided  for  In 
item  146.71). 

"(2)  Dialysis  cyclers  (provided  for  in  item 
709.17). 

"(3)  Packaging  goods  for  tea  (described  In 
headnote  2  to  subpart  A  of  part  11  of  sched- 
ule 1). 

"(4)  Dried  fababeans  (provided  for  in 
items  140.11  and  140.16). 


"(5)  Cat  Utter  (provided  for  in  items 
356.90  and  512.24). 

"(6)  Mechanics  tool  boxes  (provided  for  In 
item  706.62). 

"(7)  Medical  tubing  (provided  for  in  item 
772.65). 

"(8)  Synthetic  fireplace  materials  (provid- 
ed for  in  item  792.32). 

"(9)  Splrlta  (provided  for  In  items  169.21 
and  169.22). 

"(10)  Miners  safety  lamps,  components, 
and  battery  chargers  (provided  for  in  items 
683.80  and  682.60). 

"(11)  Computerized  paper  cutter  control 
retrofit  uniU  (provided  for  in  itcfms  685.90 
and  676.15). 

"(c)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  proclaim  changes  In  existing 
duties  under  this  section  only  to  the  extent 
that  tariff  concessions  of  approximately 
equivalent  value  are  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  exchange  for  reductions 
authorized  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  section  only 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  contents  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  129.  Negotiation  of  certain  miscellane- 
ous trade  agreements  with  the 
Government  of  Canada.". 

SEC.  1S7.  'HME  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS. 
Section    135(e)    (19    U.S.C.    2155(e))    is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "United  SUtes"  in 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "and 
achieves  the  overall  and  principal  negotiat- 
ing objectives  set  forth  in  section  152  of  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1986;";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Each  report.  If 
it  applies  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  102.  shall  be  provided  under 
the  preceding  sentence  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  draft  of  the  Implement- 
ing bill  for  the  agreement  is  submitted  to 
Congress  under  section  102(e).". 

SEC.   168.  NEGOTIATING   OBJECTIVES   REGARDING 
HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  ACCESS. 

Section  104A  (19  U.S.C.  3114b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection. 

"(d)  Access  to  High  Technology.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Principal  United  SUtes 
negotiating  objectives  shall  be  to  obUln  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  foreign  barriers 
to.  and  foreign  government  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  which  limit.  equiUble  access  by 
United  SUtes  persons  to  foreign-developed 
technology,  including  barriers,  acts,  policies, 
or  practices  which  have  the  effect  of — 

"(A)  restricting  the  participation  of 
United  SUtes  persons  in  government-sup- 
ported research  and  development  projects; 

"(B)  denying  equlUble  access  by  United 
SUtes  persons  to  government-held  patents; 

"(C)  requiring  the  approval  or  agreement 
of  government  entitles,  or  imposing  other 
forms  of  government  intervention,  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  United 
SUtes  persons  by  foreign  persons  (except 
for  approval  or  agreement  which  may  be 
necessary  for  national  security  purposes  to 
control  the  export  of  critical  military  tech- 
nology); and 


"(D)  otherwise  denying  equlUble  access 
by  United  SUtes  persons  to  foreign-devel- 
oped technology  or  contributing  to  the  in- 
equiUble  flow  of  technology  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  ite  trading  partners. 

"(2)  Domestic  objectives.- In  pursuing 
the  objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  United  SUtes  shall  take  into  account 
the  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment in  licensing  or  otherwise  making  avail- 
able to  foreign  persons  technology  and 
other  Information  developed  by  United 
SUtes  lat>oratories.". 
Subtitle  D— Function!  of  the  United  SUtct  Trade 

Representative 
SEC.  I«l.  TRADE  POLICY  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  Trade  Representative.— Section  141(c) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2171(c)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
Bcntfttivc  shftll^~ 

"(A)  have  primary  responstbUlty  for  devel- 
oping, and  for  coordinating  the  ImplemenU- 
tion  of.  United  SUtes  international  trade 
policy,  including  commodity  matters,  and,  to 
the  extent  they  are  related  to  international 
trade  policy,  direct  Investment  matters; 

"(B)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  on  international  trade  policy  and 
shall  advise  the  President  on  the  impact  of 
other  policies  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment on  international  trade; 

"(C)  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of,  and  shall  be  the  chief  represenU- 
tive  of  the  United  SUtes  for,  international 
trade  negotiations  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  participates; 

"(D)  issue  policy  guidance  to  departments 
and  agencies  on  basic  Issues  of  policy  and  in- 
terpreUtlon  arising  In  the  exercise  of  Inter- 
national trade  functions,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  coordination  of  interna- 
tional trade  policy  and  consistent  with  any 
other  law; 

"(E)  act  as  the  principal  spokesman  of  the 
President  on  International  trade; 

"(F)  be  chairman  of  the  Interagency  trade 
organization  esUblished  under  section 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
and  shall  consult  with  and  be  advised  by 
such  Committee  In  the  performance  of  his 
functions.". 

(b)  Interagency  Trade  OHOAJfiZAiiON.- 
Section  243(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1872(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  esUblish  an 
interagency  organization  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  vested  in  him  by 
the  trade  laws  and  to  advise  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  section  141  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  Such  organization  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Trade  RepresenUtive.  who  shall 
be  chairi>er8on. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
"'(3)  The  Secretary  of  SUte. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Trade  RepresenUtive  may  Invite  repre- 
senUtlves  from  other  agencies,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  attend  particular  meetings  if  subject 
matters  of  specific  functional   Interest  to 
such  agencies  are  under  consideration.  It 
shall  meet  at  such  times  and  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  the  President  or  the  Chair- 
man shall  direct.". 

SEC.  lU.  FAIR  TRADE  ADVOCATSS  BRANCH. 

SecUon  141  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2171  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 


"(g)  Pair  Trade  Aovocatis  Branch.- 
"(1)  There  is  established  in  the  OttU*  a 
Fair  Trade  Advocates  Branch  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Branch')  which  shall 
assist  qualifying  Industries  in  obtaining  rem- 
edies and  benefits  under  the  trade  laws— 

"(A)  by  preparing  and  initiating  cases 
(other  than  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Branch,  are  frivolous)  for  qualifying  in- 
dustries under  the  trade  laws; 

"(B)  acting  as  an  advocate  in  proceedlim 
regarding  such  cases  before  the  respective 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  the 
trade  laws;  and 

""(C)  In  pursuing  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial   appeals.where    appropriate,    of    such 
cases. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
""(A)    The     term     "qualifying     industry' 
means— 

"(1)  any  small  business  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Branch,  due  to  its  small  size  has 
neither  the  adequate  Internal  resources  nor 
the  financial  ability  to  obtain  qualified  legal 
or  technical  assistance; 

"(11)  any  industry  which,  because  of  iU 
competitive  position  or  location  in  export 
markets  would  suffer  serious  adverse  eco- 
nomic Impact,  Including  reprisals,  If  It  pur- 
sued on  its  own  a  case  under  a  trade  law;  or 
""(ill)  any  Industry  whose  case,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Branch,  is  meritorious  for 
policy  or  other  reasons,  and  the  Industry 
laclu  adequate  resources  to  obtain  remedies 
against  unfair  trade  practices. 
A  decision  by  the  Branch  regarding  whether 
any  industry  is  a  qualifying  industry  under 
this  subsection  is  not  reviewable  by  any 
other  agency  or  by  any  court. 

'"(B)  The  term  'trade  law'  means  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  TlUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.8.C.  1671  et  seq..  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  and  antidump- 
ing duties). 

"(ID  Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980 
(19  U.S.C.  1337.  relating  to  unfair  practices 
In  import  trade). 

'"(3)  Each  agency  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering a  trade  law  shall  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance  to  the  Branch  to 
enable  It  to  prepare  and  file  petitions  and 
applications  to  obtain  the  remedies  and  ben- 
efits that  may  be  available  under  that  law.". 

SEC.  I«S.  TRADE  POLICY  AGENDA. 

(a)  In  General.— By  no  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year,  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  submit  in  writing  (in 
confidence  if  appropriate)  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committeis")  a  sUtement  of— 

(1)  the  trade  policy  objectives  and  prior- 
ities of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  year,  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  the  actions  proposed  or  anticipated  to 
be  undertaken  during  the  year  to  achieve 
such  objectives.  Including  actions  under  the 
authority  of  the  trade  laws  and  any  negotia- 
tions contemplated  with  foreign  countries; 
and 

(3)  any  proposed  legislation  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  achieve  such  objectives^ 

(b)  COKStTLTATIOH     BETORI     STATlMlirr.— 

Before  submitting  the  sUtement  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  year,  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall 
seek  advice  from  the  appropriate  sector  ad- 
visory committees  esUblished  under  section 
136  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
31S8)  and  shall  consult  with  the  Commit- 
tees. 
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(C)  COHSULTATIOH  AfTKR  STATEMENT.— The 

United  States  Trade  Representative  and  the 
officials  of  other  Federal  agencies,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  consult  periodically  with  the 
Committees  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
and  priorities  set  forth  in  the  statement  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  for  any  year  re- 
garding the  status  and  results  of  the  actions 
undertaken,  and  any  development  which 
may  require,  or  result  in,  changes  to  ahy  of 
such  objectives  or  priorities. 

Subtitle  E— Mlaccllancoiu  Trade  Law  Provisions 

SBC   ITl.   IMPORTS   AFFECnNG   NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY. 

(a)  AmroifEiiT  to  TEA  or  1962.— Section 
232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19  U.S.C.  1862(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Upon  re- 
quest": 

(2)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  by 
striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting  "90 
days  (180  days  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  investigation  is  extraordinarily 
complicated)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence:  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  an  article  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security,  he  shall  advise 
the  President  of  that  finding  in  the  report 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  Within  30 
days  after  receiving  the  report,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  he  concurs  with 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  if  he  concurs,  determine  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  action  that,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  imports 
of  the  article  and  its  derivatives  so  that  such 
imports  will  not  threaten  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security:  and 

"(C)  report  in  writing  to  the  Congress  the 
reasons  for  the  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  under  both  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  If  the  President  determines  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  to  take  action  to  adjust 
imports  of  an  article  and  its  derivatives,  the 
President  shall  implement  that  action  no 
later  than  the  15th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  he  determines  to  take  action  under 
paragraph  (2)(B).". 

(b)  Appucation  op  AifEiiDitEifTs.- The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply 
with  respect  to— 

(1)  investigations  that  are  requested  or  ap- 
plied for,  or  initiated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  his  own  motion,  under  section 
232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  and 

(2)  any  advice  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  President  before  such 
date  of  enactment  under  such  section  232(b) 
to  the  effect  that  imports  of  an  article 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security, 
and  with  respect  to  which  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  President  under  such  section 
on  that  advice  before  such  date. 

For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (2),  a 
report  containing  advice  to  the  President 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  received  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
section  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

8K.   ITS.    reallocation    OF   GSP    BENEFITS   TO 
LATIN  AMERICAN  DEBTOR  NATIONS. 
Section  504(cK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UJS.C.  2464(c)(3))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  re- 
spectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(C)(i)  Not  earlier  than  January  4,  1987, 
the  President  shall  waive  the  application  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
article  of  any  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
try that— 

''(I)  qualifies  for  waiver  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B): 

"(II)  is  located  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
south  of  the  United  States: 

"(III)  is  determined  by  the  President  to 
have  difficulty  servicing  the  debt  it  owes  to 
foreign  or  multilateral  sources:  and 

"(IV)  has  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
debt  that  it  owes  to  foreign  or  multilateral 
sources  held  by  any  combination  of  United 
States  banks,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  World  Bank. 

"(ii)  The  aggregate  value  of  articles  to 
which  waivers  made  under  clause  (i)  may 
apply  for  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  with  re- 
spect to  which  countries,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ports during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
are  no  longer  treated  under  this  subsection 
as  beneficiary  developing  countries. 

"(iii)  The  President  shall  allocate  the  ag- 
gregate value  waived  under  clause  (i)  for 
any  calendar  year  among  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries  referred  to  in  that  clause.  In 
making  any  such  allocation,  and  in  deciding 
which  eligible  articles  to  which  allocation 
applies,  the  President  shall  give  great 
weight  to— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  foreign  and  multilater- 
al debt  of  each  such  country,  relative  to  the 
gross  national  product  of  that  country: 

"(II)  the  estimated  percentage  of  export 
earnings  that  each  country  would  be  re- 
quired to  devote  to  servicing  foreign  and 
multilateral  debt  under  existing  contracts: 
and 

"(III)  the  trade  surplus  that  each  country 
holds  with  the  United  States,  relative  to 
that  country's  level  of  debt  outstanding  to 
foreign  or  multilateral  sources.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)"  in 
subparagraph  (E)(i)  and  (ii)  (as  redesignated 
under  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  "sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (C)". 

SEC.  173.  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORITY  UNDER  GSP  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 

Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2461  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "United  States 
Trade  Representative": 

(2)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
502- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  which 
there  is  in  effect  an  Executive  order  or  Pres- 
idential Proclamation"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "which  is  designated". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  States 
designating  such  country"  in  paragraph  (1), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clause  in  paragraph  (2),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  Proclamation"  in  paragraph 
(3). 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
503- 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  foUows:  "Before  any  such  list  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission,  there  shall  be  in 
effect  a  designation  of  beneficiary  develop- 
ing countries  under  section  502.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "by  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  proclamation"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence: and 


(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  of  section 
504  by  striking  out  "issues  an  Executive 
order  or  Presidential  proclamation  revok- 
ing" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "re- 
vokes". 

SEC.  174.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AND  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  III  OsifERAL.— Section  330(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330(c))  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  President  shaU  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Commission  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission  not  ineligible,  under  para- 
graph (3),  for  appointment.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  folloi^rs: 

"(3KA)  The  President  may  not  appoint  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  for  any  term 
any  commissioner  who  is  a  member  of  the 
political  party  of  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  immediately  preceding 
term  is  a  member.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "designate"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  in  the  first  sentence  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  "appoint":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  Applicatiok.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  apply  to  each  appointment 
of  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion that  is  made  after  March  31, 1986. 

SBC  175.  SCOFFLAW  PENALTIES  FOR  MULTIPLE 
CUSTOMS  LAW  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  Orders  bt  Secretary  or  thk  Trxas- 

DHY.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  by  order  prohibit  any  person 
who  is  a  multiple  customs  law  offender 
from— 

(A)  introducing,  or  attempting  to  intro- 
duce, foreign  goods  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  engaging,  or  attempting  to  engage, 
any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing, on  behalf  of  the  multiple  customs 
law  offender,  foreign  goods  into  such  cus- 
toms territory. 

If  the  multiple  customs  law  offender  is  a 
firm,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  the 
order  shall  apply  to  all  officers  and  princi- 
pals of  the  entity.  The  order  shall  also 
apply  to  any  employee  or  agent  of  the 
entity  if  that  employee  or  agent  was  directly 
involved  in  the  violations  of  the  customs 
laws  concerned. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  an  order 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
during  the  period  which  begins  on  the  60th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  order  is 
issued  and  ends  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
that  60th  day. 

(b)  iDEMTinCATION  OP  MTTLTIPU  CUSTOMS 

Law  Opfenders.— Each  Federal  agency  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  all  final  convictions 
and  assessments  made  incident  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  laws  under  juris- 
diction of  that  agency. 

(c)  Penalty.- Whoever  violates,  or  know- 
ingly aids  or  abets  the  violation  of,  an  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  including 
rules  governing  the  procedures  to  be  used  in 


issuance  of  orders  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  rules  shall  also  include  a  list  of  the 
customs  laws. 

(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "multiple  customs  law  of- 
fender" means  a  person  that,  during  any 
period  of  7  consecutive  years  occurring  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  was 
either  convicted  of,  or  assessed  a  civil  penal- 
ty for,  3  separate  violations  of  one  or  more 
customs  laws  finally  determined  to  Involve 
gross  negligence,  fraud,  or  criminal  culpabil- 
ity- .     ., 

(2)  The  term  "customs  law"  means  any 

Federal  law  providing  a  criminal  or  civil 
penalty  for  an  act,  or  failure  to  act.  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of,  or  the  attempt  to 
introduce,  foreign  goods  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes:  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  sections  496  and  1001 
(but  only  with  respect  to  customs  matters), 
and  any  section  of  chapter  27.  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  section  592  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

SEC    17«.    METALLURGICAL    COAL    EXPORTS    TO 
JAPAN. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  November  1983 
Joint  PoUcy  Statement  on  Energy  Coopera- 
tion, as  It  relates  to  United  States  exports  of 
metallurgical  coal  to  Japan,  have  not  been 
achieved: 

(2)  the  President  should  seek  to  establish 
reciprocity  with  Japan  with  respect  to  met- 
allurgical coal  exports  and  steel  product  im- 
ports: 

(3)  to  that  end  the  President  should  direct 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  Japan  under 
which  Japan  will  import  United  States  met- 
allurgical coal  in  quantities  equivalent  to 
that  used  in  the  production  of  Japanese 
steel  products  that  are  exported  to  the 
United  States:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  report  to  the 
Congress  by  November  1,  1987.  regarding 
the  results  of  the  outcome  of  any  negotia- 
tion undertaken  in  response  to  this  section. 

SEC  177.  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

Section  805  of  the  Steel  Import  SUbUiza- 
tlon  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Any  steel  product  that  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  country  that  is  not  party  to  a  bi- 
lateral arrangement  from  steel  which  was 
melted  and  poured  in  a  country  that  is 
party  to  a  bilateral  arrangement  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  an  'ar- 
rangement country")  will  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  quantitative  restrictions  under 
that  arrangement  as  if  it  were  a  product  of 
the  arrangement  country. 

"(2)  If  the  Customs  Service,  in  applying 
paragraph  (1),  is  provided  with  valid  docu- 
mentation of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
steel  product  exported  by  an  arrangement 
country  to  a  country  that— 

"(A)  is  not  an  arrangement  country;  and 

"(B)  has  transformed  the  product  for 
export  to  the  United  SUtes; 
the  Customs  Service  shall  treat  such  docu- 
mented product,  for  purposes  of  enforcing 
quanUUtive  restrictions,  as  if  It  were  a 
product  of  the  arrangement  country.". 

SEC  na  IMPORT  MONITORINC  BY  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  COMMISSION:  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  MoNiTORiNo  or  Imports.— The  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission 
shall,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 


ment of  this  Act,  monitor  Imports  Into  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  purposes  of  Identify- 
ing, ranking,  and  providing  analysis  with  re- 
spect to,  those  classes  or  kinds  of  imported 
merchandise  that  may  pose  potential  signif- 
icant problems  from  import  competition  for 
United  SUtes  industries,  based  on  such  fac- 
tors as  changes  in  net  trade  balances  of  the 
articles  concerned  and  evidence  of  increas- 
ing import  penetration  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  quar- 
terly report  regarding  the  monitoring  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Confidential  Information.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1332(g))  te  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  and  shall  report  to  Congress" 
and  Inserting  ".  However,  the  Commission 
may  not  release  Information  which  the 
Conunisslon  considers  to  be  confidential 
business  Information  unless  the  party  sub- 
mitting the  confidential  business  informa- 
tion had  notice,  at  the  time  of  submission, 
that  such  Information  would  be  released  by 
the  Commission,  or  such  party  subsequently 
consents  to  the  release  of  the  Information. 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress". 

(c)  Paperwork  Reduction.— Section  330  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  Independent  regulatory  agency  for 
purposes  of  chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code.". 

TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS PRODUCTS  AND  SERV- 
ICES 


SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  262.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FiNDiKOS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  rapid  growth  in  the  world  market  for 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
will  continue  for  several  decades; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  can  improve  pros- 
pects for— 

(A)  the  growth  of— 

(I)  United  SUtes  exports  of  telecommuni- 
cations prxiducts  and  services,  and 

(II)  export-related  employment  and  con- 
sumer services  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 

(B)  the  continuance  of  the  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  SUtes. 


by  undertaking  a  program  to  achieve  an 
open  world  market  for  trade  In  telecom- 
munications products,  services,  and  invest- 
ment; 

(3)  most  foreign  markeU  for  telecommuni- 
cations products,  services,  and  Investment 
are  characterized  by  extensive  government 
intervention  (Including  restrictive  import 
practices  and  discriminatory  procurement 
practices)  which  adversely  affect  United 
SUtes  exports  of  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  United  SUtes  invest- 
ment In  telecommunications; 

(4)  unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices in  foreign  countries  have  resulted  In, 
and  continue  to  threaten,  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  United  SUtes  telecommunications  In- 
dustry: 

(6)  the  open  nature  of  the  United  SUtes 
telecommunications  market,  accruing  from 
the  liberalization  and  restructuring  of  such 
market,  has  resulted,  and  will  continue  to 
result.  In  a  dramatic  Increase  in  imports  of 
telecommunications  products  and  a  growing 
Imbalance  in  competitive  opportunities  for 
trade  in  telecommunications;  and 

(6)  unless  this  imbalance  is  corrected 
through  the  achievement  of  fully  competi- 


tive market  opportunities  for  United  SUtes 
telecommunications  products  and  services  In 
foreign  markeU,  the  United  SUtes  should 
avoid  granting  continued  open  access  to  the 
teleconununlcatlons  products  and  services, 
and  other  products  and  services,  of  such  for* 
elgn  countries  In  the  United  SUtes  market, 
(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

(1)  to  foster  the  economic  and  technologi- 
cal growth  of  and  employment  in  the 
United  SUtes  telecommunications  Industry 
and  all  United  SUtes  persons  who  benefit 
from  a  high  quality  telecommunications 
network; 

(2)  to  ensure  that  countries  -which  have 
made  commltmenU  to  open  telecommunica- 
tions trade  fully  abide  by  those  commit- 
menU;  and 

(3)  to  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  for  telecommunications  producU 
and  services  through  negotiation  and 
achievement  of  fully  competitive  market  op- 
portunities for  United  SUtes  telecommuni- 
cations exporters  and  their  subsidiaries  in 
those  markets  in  which  barriers  exist  to  free 
International  trade. 

SEC.  m.  NEGOTIATING  OBJBCnVBS. 

(a)  Primary  Objectives.— The  primary  ne- 
gotiating objectives  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  title  regarding  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services  are  to  provide 
for- 

(1)  the  nondiscriminatory  procurement  of 
telecommunications  products  and  related 
services  by  foreign  entitles  that  provide 
local  exchange  telecommunications  services 
which  are  owned,  regulated,  or  controlled  by 
foreign  governments: 

(2)  assurances  that  any  requirement  for 
the  registration  of  telecommunications 
producU,  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  attachment  to  a  telecommunlcatloni 
network  in  a  foreign  country,  and 

(B)  the  marketing  of  the  producU  in  a  for- 
eign country, 

be  limited  to  the  certification  by  the  manu- 
facturer that  the  products  meet  the  stand- 
ards esUbllshed  by  the  foreign  country  for 
preventing  harm  to  the  network  or  network 
personnel; 

(3)  transparency  of.  and  open  participa- 
tion in.  the  standards-setting  processes  used 
in  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  telecom- 
munications producU; 

(4)  the  ability  to  have  telecommunications 
producU.  which  are  to  be  located  on  cus- 
tomer premises,  approved  and  registered  by 
type,  and,  if  appropriate,  the  esUblishment 
of  procedures  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  type  approvals; 

(5)  access  to  the  basic  telecommunications 
network  In  foreign  countries  on  reasonable 
and  nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions 
(including  non-dlscrimlnatory  prices)  for 
the  provision  of  value-added  services  by 
United  SUtes  suppliers;  and 

(6)  monitoring  and  effective  dispute  settle- 
ment provisions  regarding  matters  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (S). 

(b)  Skcoiidary  Objectives.— The  second- 
ary negotiating  objectives  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  this  title  regarding  telecom- 
munications producU  and  services  are  to 
obtain— 

(1)  national  treatment  for  telecommunica- 
tions producU  and  services  that  are  provid- 
ed by  United  SUtes  firms; 

(2)  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
such  producU  and  services; 
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(3)  nondiscriminatory  procurement  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  such  products  and  serv- 
ices and  the  inclusion  under  the  Agreement 
on  Government  Procurement  of  the  pro- 
curement (by  sale  or  lease  by  goveniment- 
owned  or  controlled  entities)  of  all  telecom- 
munications products  and  services: 

(4)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts; 

(5)  the  elimination  of  subsidies,  dumping, 
violations  of  intellectual  property  rights. 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices  that  distort 
international  trade  in  telecommunications 
products  and  services; 

(8)  the  elimination  of  investment  barriers 
that  restrict  the  establishment  of  foreign- 
owned  business  entities  which  market  such 
products  and  services:  and 

(7)  monitoring  and  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
telecommunications  trade  agreements. 

SEC.  M4.  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS TRADE  BARRIERS. 

(a)  Rkqdired  Initial  Investigations.— 

(1)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  "Trade  Representative"),  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  interagency  trade  organization  estat>- 
lished  under  section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C  1872),  shall 
undertake  an  investigation  with  respect  to 
each  foreign  country  for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  identifying  and  analyzing  those  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  in  the  markets  of 
that  foreign  country  that  deny  fully  com- 
petitive market  opportunities  to  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  of  United 
States  firms:  and 

(B)  establishing,  on  the  basis  of  the  analy- 
sis under  subparagraph  (A)  and  after  talung 
into  consideration— 

(i)  the  needs  of  the  affected  United  States 
industries, 

(ii)  the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
industries  in  domestic  and  world  markets, 

(ill)  the  progress  being  made  to  expand 
market  opportunities  under  existing  agree- 
ments or  ongoing  negotiations,  and 

(iv)  the  availability  of  appropriate  incen- 
tives and  effective  remedies, 

the  specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiat- 
ing objectives  specified  in  section  203  that 
should  be  pursued  In  negotiations  under  sec- 
tion 205  in  order  to  obtain  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try for  telecommunications  products  and 
services  of  United  States  firms. 

(2)  The  Trade  Representative  may  ex- 
clude any  foreign  country  from  the  investi- 
gations required  to  be  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Trade  Representative 
determines  that  the  potential  market  in 
that  country  for  United  States  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  is  not 
substantial. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  com- 
plete each  investigation  required  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  paragraph  (I)  by  no  later 
than  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Other  Investigations.— If  at  any  time 
after  the  investigations  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  are  completed  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative— 

(1)  on  his  own  motion,  considers  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  in  the  market  of  a  foreign 
country  is  such  as  to  deny  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  to  telecommunications 
products  or  services  of  United  States  firms; 
or 


(2)  accepts  a  petition  filed  by  an  interest- 
ed party  alleging  that  any  act,  policy,  or 
practice  described  in  paragraph  (1)  exists: 
the  Trade  Representative  may  undertake  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
country  concerned  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (aXl).  An  investigation  undertaken 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  completed 
within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Trade  Representative  commences  the  inves- 
tigation under  paragraph  (1)  or  the  petition 
is  filed  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Review  or  Markets  or  Countries  Ini- 
tially Excluded  From  Investigation.- The 
Trade  Representative  shall— 

(1)  at  least  annually,  review  the  potential 
market  for  United  States  teleconununica- 
tions  products  and  services  in  countries  that 
were  excluded  from  investigation  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  no  in- 
/estigation  has  been  initiated  under  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

(2)  if  he  considers  any  such  country  to 
have  a  market  for  United  States  telecom- 
munications products  and  services  which  is 
substantial,  undertake,  and  complete  within 
180  days,  an  investigation  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (aKl)  regarding  that  country. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  investigations 
undertaken  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c).  Each  report  shall  be  submitted  within 
30  days  after  the  investigation  is  completed. 

SEC.  20S.  ACTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE. 

(a)  In  General.— After— 

(1)  all  investigations  required  under  sec- 
tion 204(a)  are  completed  (and  in  no  case 
later  than  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  each  investigation  undertaken  under 
section  204(b)  or  (c)  is  completed; 

the  President  shall  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  country  or  countries  sub- 
ject to  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering into  bilateral  or  multilateral  trade 
agreements,  as  appropriate,  under  section 
208  which  achieve  the  specific  primary  and 
secondary  negotiating  objectives  that  were 
established  under  section  204(a)(1)(B)  with 
regard  to  such  countries. 

(b)  Actions  To  Be  Taken  It  No  Agree- 
ment Obtained.— 

(1)  If  the  President  is  unable  during  the 
negotiating  period  to  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  or  agreements  under  section  208 
with  a  foreign  country  which  achieve  the 
specific  primary  and  secondary  negotiating 
objectives  established  for  that  country 
under  section  204(a)(lHB),  the  President,  by 
no  later  than  the  close  of  the  negotiating 
period— 

(A)  shall  take  whatever  actions  are  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  primary  objectives  not  covered 
by  agreement:  and 

(B)  may  take  whatever  actions  are  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (3)  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  secondary  objectives  not  cov- 
ered by  agreement. 

(2)  In  taking  action  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  and  (B),  the  President  shall  first  take 
those  actions  which  most  directly  affect 
trade  in  telecommunications  products  and 
services  with  the  country  concerned. 


(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
any  of  the  following  actions  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  (B): 

(A)  Terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under— 

(i)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

(ii)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or 

(iii)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 
with  respect  to  any  duty  or  import  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  United  States  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Take  any  action  described  in  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(C)  Prohibit  the  Federal  Government 
from  purchasing  specified  telecommunica- 
tions products. 

(D)  Increase  domestic  preferences  under 
title  III  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  10a,  et  seq.)  for  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  specified  telecom- 
munications products. 

(E)  Suspend  any  waiver  of  domestic  pref- 
erences under  title  III  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a,  et  seq.)  which  may 
have  been  extended  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  tele- 
communications products  or  any  other 
products. 

(F)  Order  the  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cials to  deny  Federal  funds  or  Federal  cred- 
its for  purchases  of  specified  telecommuni- 
cations products  of  any  specified  foreign 
country. 

(G)  Suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefits 
accorded  articles  from  specified  foreign 
countries  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2461,  et  seq.). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  section  125  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  any  portion  of  a  trade  agreement 
described  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  is  terminated, 
withdrawn,  or  suspended  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  any  duty  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  the  rate  of  such  duty  deter- 
mined by  the  President  up  to  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  rate  column  number  2  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  shall 
apply  to  such  products  after  the  date  on 
which  such  termination,  withdrawal,  or  sus- 
pension takes  effect. 

(5)  No  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  affect  any  binding  obligations  under 
any  written  contract  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  which 
any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

(6)  Any  action  the  President  decides  to 
take  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  an  action  necessary 
to  implement  a  trade  agreement  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  151  and  subsections  (c),  (d). 
(e).  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  102  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Negotiating  Period.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the 
term  "negotiating  period"  means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
vestigated under  section  204(a),  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  in- 
vestigated under  section  204  (b)  or  (c),  the 
12-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
investigation  was  completed. 

(2)  The  negotiating  period  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  country  may  be  extended  by  not 
more  than  two  12-month  periods.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  negotiating  period  shall  take 
effect  if  (and  only  if  )— 

(A)  the  President,  not  less  than  90  days 
before  the  negotiating  period  expires  (or  if 


extended  previously,  before  the  first  exten- 
sion period  expires),  submits  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate— 

(I)  a  draft  of  a  negotiating  period  exten- 
sion bill,  and 

(II)  a  statement  that— 

(I)  substantial  progress  is  being  made  in 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, and 

(II)  further  negotiations  are  necessary  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  meets  the  specif- 
ic primary  and  secondary  negotiating  objec- 
tives established  under  section  204(aKl)(B) 
with  regard  to  that  country;  and 

(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  negotiat- 
ing period  (or  the  first  extension  thereof),  a 
negotiating  period  extension  bill  is  enacted 
into  law. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "negotiating  period  extension  bill" 
means  a  bill  of  either  House  of  Congress  the 
matter  after  the  enacting  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
extension  for  12  months  of  the  negotiating 
period  with  that  was  requested  by  the 
President  on  .".  the  first  blank  space 
being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  foreign 
country  concerned,  and  the  second  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  date  on  which 
the  submissions  to  Congress  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  regarding  the  extension  were 
made. 

(4)  On  the  day  on  which  submissions  to 
Congress  under  paragraph  (2KA)  regarding 
an  extension  are  made,  the  negotiating 
period  extension  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  in  the 
House  by  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
for  himself  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  or  by  Members  of  the  House  desig- 
nated by  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House:  and  shall  be  introduced 
(by  request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  designated  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
If  either  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  which  such  a  trade  agreement  is  submit- 
ted, the  implementing  bill  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  which  that  House  is  in  session.  Such  bills 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  respective  Houses  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(5)  Subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  section 
161  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  apply  to  any 
agreement  period  extension  bill.  Any  refer- 
ence in  such  subsections  to  an  implementing 
bill  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  a  nego- 
tiating period  extension  bill. 

(d)  MODinCATION    AND    TERMINATION    AO- 

THORiTY.— The  President  may  modify  or  ter- 
minate any  action  taken  under  subsection 
(b)  if,  and  only  if,  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned enters  into  a  trade  agreement  under 
section  208  which  achieves  the  specific  ne- 
gotiating objective  regarding  which  such 
action  was  taken. 

(e)  Retort.— The  President  shall  promptly 
inform  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  any  action  taken  under  subsection 
(b)  or  of  the  modification  or  termination  of 
any  such  action  under  subsection  (d). 
SEC.  2M.  REVIEW  OP  TRADE  AGREBMENT  IMPLE- 

MKNTATION  BY  TRADE  REPRB8BNTA- 

nvE. 

(a)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "trade  agreement"  means— 

(Da  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  308  that  is  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  SUtes:  and 


(3)  a  trade  agreement  regarding  telecom- 
munlcations  products  or  services  that  wai  in 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Periodic  Review.— 

(1)  The  Trade  RepresenUttve  shaU  review 
each  trade  agreement  to  determine  whether 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign 
country— 

(A)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  or 

(B)  otherwise  denies,  within  the  context 
of  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement,  to  tele- 
communications products  and  services  of 
United  States  firms  fully  competitive 
market  opportunities  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  carry 
out  the  reviews  required  under  paragraph 
(1)- 

(A)  with  respect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1),  within  6 
months  after  the  agreement  enters  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes.  and 
annually  thereafter,  and 

(B)  with  res[>ect  to  each  trade  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2).  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter. 

(c)  Review  Factors.- 

(1)  In  underUking  reviews  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  con- 
sider any  evidence  of  actual  patterns  of 
trade  (including  United  SUtes  exporU  of 
telecommunications  products  to  a  foreign 
country  and  sales  and  services  related  to 
those  products)  that  do  not  reflect  patterns 
of  trade  which  would  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  flow  from  the  concessions  or  com- 
mitmenU  of  such  country  based  on  the 
international  competitive  position  and 
export  potential  of  such  producU  and  serv- 
ices. 

(3)  The  Trade  Representative  shall  con- 
sult with  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  in  regard  to  the  actual 
patterns  of  trade  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Action  in  Response  to  Affirmative 
DETERMiNATioN.-If  the  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive makes  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  act. 
policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  take  whatever 
action  authorized  under  paragraph  (e)  that 
is  necessary— 

(1)  to  offset  fully  such  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice, and 

(3)  to  restore  the  balance  of  concessions  in 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  country; 

except  that  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  may 
not  take  any  action  under  subsection  (e)  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  under  subsection  (b)  re- 
garding a  trade  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  before  the  President  takes 
action  under  section  305(b)(3)  with  respect 
to  any  country. 

(e)  Autrorued  Actions.— 

(I)  The  Trade  RepresenUtive  is  author- 
ized to  take  the  following  actions  under  sub- 
section (d): 

(A)  Tenr-inate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  enUred  into 
under— 

(i)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(II)  section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  or 

(ill)  section  360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980. 
with  respect  to  any  duty  or  import  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on  any 
telecommunications  product. 

(B)  Take  any  action  under  section  801  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


(3)  Actions  described  In  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  taken  under  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  other  than  telecommunications  producU 
and  services  only  if — 

(A)  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  has  taken 
all  feasible  actions  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  telecommunications  producU  and 
services;  and 

(B)  the  applicable  objectives  established 
in  section  304(aKl)<B)  have  not  been 
achieved. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  136  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  any  portion  of  a  trade  agreement 
is  terminated,  withdrawn,  or  suspended 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  with  respect  to  any 
duty  imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  on  any 
product,  the  rate  of  such  duty  deUrmlned 
by  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive 
up  to  the  rate  provided  for  in  rate  column 
number  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  such  producU 
after  the  date  on  which  such  termination, 
withdrawal,  or  suspension  takes  effect. 

(4)  Any  action  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
decides  to  take  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
treated  as  necessary  to  implement  a  trade 
agreement  for  the  purposes  of  sectloi^  161 
and  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of 
section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(f)  Actions  Not  To  Affect  Certain  Con- 
tractual Obligations.— No  action  taken 
under  this  section  shall  affect  any  binding 
obligations  under  any  written  contract  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  to  which  any  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 

(g)  Modification  and  Termination  Ao- 
THORiTY.— The  Trade  RepresenUtive  may 
modify  or  UrminaU  any  action  taken  under 
subsection  (e)  if,  and  only  if.  he  determines 
that  the  foreign  country  has  taken  appro- 
priate remedial  action  regarding  the  act, 
policy,  or  practice  concerned. 

(h)  Report.— The  Trade  RepresenUtive 
shall  promptly  Inform  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  SenaU 
Committee  on  Finance  of  any  actions  taken 
under  subsection  (c)  or  of  the  modification 
or  termination  of  any  such  action  under 
subsection  (g>. 
8EC.  »07.  CX)N8l)LTATION8. 

(a)  Advice  From  Departmbits  and  AogH- 
ciEs.— For  purposes  of  determining  appro- 
priate action  under  section  205(b)  or  306(d), 
the  President  and  the  Trade  RepresenUtive 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  inUragency  trade  organisa- 
tion esUblished  under  section  343(a)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  (19  U,8.C. 
1873). 

(b)  Advice  Prom  the  Private  Sector.— 
The— 

(1)  Trade  RepresenUtive.  In  conducting 
investigations  and  esUblishing  negotiating 
objectives  under  section  304,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  deUrmining  appropriaU  action 
under  section  206(d);  and 

(3)  President,  for  purposes  of  deUrmining 
appropriaU  action  under  section  306(b); 
shall  provide  the  opportunity  for  presenU- 
tlon  of  views  by  any  InUresUd  party.  In- 
cluding appropriaU  committees  esUblished 
under  section  136  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Consultations  With  Congress  and 
Official  Advisors.- For  purposes  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  under  section  306(a), 
the  President  shall  keep  appropriaU  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  as  well  u  appropri- 
aU committees  esUblished  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  currently 
informed  with  respect  to— 
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(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved; 


(19  UJ3.C.  1302),  as  in  effect  on  November 
14.  1985.  and  any  article  that  is  classified 


(12)  The  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  and  the  Trade  and 
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merclal  Service  shall  place  primary  empha- 
sis on  the  promotion  of  exporU  of  goods  and 


country  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  senior 
United  SUtes  commercial  represenUtlve  in 

tViat  xoiint.rv   ftnri  t.h*  TTnitad  States  chief  of 


submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and    the    aDDroDriate    conunittee    of    the 
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(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved: 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multilateral;  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  which 
might  be  included  in  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  in  section  205. 

SEC.  208.  GENERAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY. 

(a)  Ih  Oenekal.— During  the  42-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may  enter  into 
trade  agreements,  for  purposes  of  achieving 
the  primary  and  secondary  negotiating  ob- 
jectives established  under  section 
204<aKl)(B).  with  foreign  countries.  The 
trade  agreements  may  provide  for— 

(1)  the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation of— 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on.  barriers  to,  or  other 
distortions  of  international  trade,  or 

(2)  the  prohibition  of.  or  limitations  on 
the  imposition  of— 

(A)  duties,  or 

(B)  restrictions  on,  barriers  to.  or  other 
distortions  of  international  trade. 

(b)  Agreemknt  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
AS  Agreement  Under  Section  102  or  the 
Trade  Act  or  1974.— 

(1)  For  purposes  of  section  151  and  subsec- 
tions (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  102 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  any  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  a  trade  agreement  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  treated  as  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
implement  any  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  that  provides 
solely  for  unilateral  concessions  by  a  foreign 
country  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Appucation  or  Agreement  BENErrrs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement— 

( 1 )  apply  solely  to  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, or 

(2)  not  apply  uniformly  to  all  parties  to 
such  agreement. 

SEC  in.  COMPENSATION  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.- If— 

(1)  the  President  takes  action  under  sec- 
tion 205(b);  or 

(2)  the  Trade  Representative  takes  action 
under  section  206(d);  and 

(3)  such  action  is  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  obligations 
under  the  (general  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade; 

the  President  may  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  foreign  country  concerned 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  new  concessions 
as  compensation  for  such  action  in  order  to 
maintain  the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  concessions. 

(b)  Agreement  Treated  in  Same  Manner 
AS  Agreement  Under  Section  102  or  the 
Trade  Act  or  1974.— For  purposes  of  section 
151  and  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g) 
of  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  any 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

see  tit.  OEFINinON  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PRODUCT. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "tele- 
communications product"  means  any  paging 
alerting  device  provided  for  in  item  685.70  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 


(19  UJ3.C.  1202).  as  in  effect  on  November 
14,  1985,  and  any  article  that  is  classified 
under  the  following  item  numbers  of  such 
Schedules: 


684.S7 

W.67 

685.28 

688.17 

U4SS 

684.10 

685.30 

688.41 

6W.S9 

MSie 

685.32 

707.90 

6U.65 

6«S.24 

685.34 

6t4.6« 

685.25 

685.48 

SEC  »l.  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS. 

Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  construed  to 
require  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  legal  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

TITLK  III— EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
SEC  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1986". 

SEC  302.  findings  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  While  a  free  and  open  world  trading 
system  has  contributed  substantially  to 
world  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  20th 
century,  current  macroeconomic  policies 
and  trade  imbalances  seriously  threaten 
that  system. 

(2)  The  world  trading  system  cannot  be 
sustained  without  balanced  and  continued 
growth  policies  among  the  United  States 
and  its  trading  partners. 

(3)  World  economic  growth  requires  both 
a  monetary  system  which  fosters  and  sup- 
ports stable  exchange  rates  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  macroeconomic  policies  among  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

(4)  The  United  States  trade  deficit  in  1985 
of  $148,500,000,000  threatens  the  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  unchecked  bilateral  trade  imbal- 
ances b«;tween  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners  could  jeopardize  the  politi- 
cal, strategic,  and  economic  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  other  countries,  rela- 
tionships which  are  vital  to  world  stability 
and  peace. 

(6)  In  order  to  provide  more  balanced  and 
sustainable  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  the  United  States  must 
lower  its  trade  deficit  by  implementing  mac- 
roeconomic and  trade  policies  which  facili- 
tate and  expand  export  opportunities. 

(7)  As  real  gross  national  product  has 
risen  by  12  percent  since  1980.  manufac- 
tured exports  have  stagnated  and  agricul- 
tural exports  have  fallen  by  nearly  30  per- 
cent, so  that  an  estimated  1.500.000  jobs 
have  been  lost. 

(8)  The  significant  decline  in  recent  years 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports makes  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  United  States  ag- 
ricultural trade  policy  imperative. 

(9)  The  indebtedness  of  third  world  coun- 
tries not  only  poses  risks  for  United  States 
banks  with  long-term  loans  to  developing 
countries,  but  is  resp>onsible  for  the  loss  of 
$18,200,000,000  in  exports  and  an  estimated 
500.000  in  jobs  between  1980  and  1983. 

(10)  In  spite  of  the  continuing  need  to 
expand  exports,  current  Federal  Govern- 
ment export  promotion  and  facilitation  pro- 
grams are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  competition  from  other  countries 
for  world  markets. 

(11)  United  States  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  Officers  are  often  accorded  in- 
sufficient status  abroad,  and  are  frequently 
diverted  from  their  primary  duty  of  promot- 
ing United  States  exports  in  order  to  per- 
form export  licensing  duties. 


(12)  The  activities  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  and  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program  serve  important 
United  States  development  assistance  and 
international  economic  objectives. 

(13)  Inadequate  protection  of  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  for  United  States  intellec- 
tual property  interests  abroad  have  resulted 
in  the  counterfeiting  of  United  States  trade- 
marks and  the  piracy  of  United  States  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  mask  works,  acts  which 
violate  basic  international  principles  of  fair 
trade,  cause  trade  distortions  due  to  lost 
sales  by  countries  whose  companies  have  de- 
veloped the  counterfeited  or  pirated  goods, 
pose  health  and  safety  threats  to  consum- 
ers, and  have  caused  a  loss  of  United  States 
jobs. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

(1)  to  promote  world  growth  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad; 

(2)  to  broaden  overseas  markets  for 
United  States  exports; 

(3)  to  emphasize  the  importance  for 
United  States  exports  of  establishing  a 
stable  and  competitive  dollar; 

(4)  to  increase  United  States  exports  by— 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Services; 

(B)  improving  the  regulation  of  export 
trading  companies; 

(C)  providing  for  tied  aid  export  financing 
to  counter  foreign  tied  aid  credits;  and 

(D)  streamlining  export  controls  for  na- 
tional security  purposes;  and 

(5)  restoring  the  markets  for  United 
States  exports  in  developing  countries  by— 

(A)  committing  the  United  States  to  world 
growth; 

(B)  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  to  help 
increase  economic  activity  in  developing 
countries;  and 

(C)  enhancing  the  resources  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program. 

Subtitle  A— Export  Promotion 

SEC.  311.  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  establish,  within  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration,  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Conunercial  Service. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  transfer  to  the  Commercial 
Service  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Services. 

(2)  Assistant  secretary  op  commerce  and 
director  general.— The  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Service  shall  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Director  General  of 
the  Commercial  Service,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Coordination  with  ronEiGN  policy  ob- 
jectives.—The  Secretary  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  that  the  activities  of 
the  Commercial  Service  are  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  order  to  comply  with  this  para- 
graph. 

(4)  Authority  or  chiet  or  mission.— All 
activities  of  the  Commercial  Service  shall  be 
subject  to  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927). 

(b)  Statement  or  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  the  Commercial  Service  Is  to  promote 
and  protect  United  States  business  interests 
abroad.  In  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  the  Com- 


mercial Service  shall  place  primary  empha- 
sis on  the  promotion  of  exports  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  SUtes.  particularly 
by  small  businesses  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, by  carrying  out  activities  such  aa— 

(1)  identifying  United  States  businesses 
with  the  potential  to  export  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  providing  such  businesses  with 
advice  and  information  on  establishing 
export  businesses; 

(2)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
Information  on  economic  conditions,  market 
opportunities,  and  the  legal  and  regulatory 
environment  within  foreign  countries; 

(3)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
Information  and  advice  on  the  necessary  ad- 
aptation of  product  design  and  marketing 
strategy  to  meet  the  differing  cultural  and 
technical  requirements  of  foreign  countries; 

(4)  providing  United  States  exporters  with 
actual  leads  and  contacts  within  foreign 
countries; 

(5)  assisting  United  SUtes  exporters  In  lo- 
cating reliable  sources  of  business  services 
In  f<>relgn  countries; 

(6)  assisting  United  States  exporters  In 
their  dealings  with  foreign  governments  and 
enterprises  owned  by  foreign  governments; 
and 

(7)  assisting  the  coordination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
organizations  which  seek  to  promote  United 
States  business  interests  abroad  so  ns  to 
maximize  their  effectiveness  and  minimize 
the  duplication  of  efforts. 

(c)  Orricis.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commercial  Service 
shall  consist  of  a  headquarters  office,  dis- 
trict offices  located  in  major  United  States 
cities,  and  foreign  offices  located  In  major 
foreign  cities. 

(2)  Headquarters.- The  headquarters  of 
the  Commercial  Service  shall  provide  such 
managerial,  administrative,  research,  and 
other  services  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Commercial  Service. 

(3)  District  orricES.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Service  in  any  United  SUtes  city  in  a  region 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  Federal  Government 
export  assistance. 

(4)  Foreign  orricES.— (A)  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  consulUtion  with  the  Secreury 
of  SUte,  establish  foreign  offices  of  the 
Commercial  Service.  These  offices  shall  be 
located  in  foreign  cities  in  regions  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  there  are  signifi- 
cant business  opportunities  for  United 
SUtes  exporters. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  assign  to  the 
foreign  offices  Commercial  Officers  and 
such  other  personnel  as  the  SecreUry  con- 
siders necessary.  In  employing  Commercial 
Officers  and  such  other  personnel,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel system  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  Secretary  shall  des- 
ignate a  Commercial  Officer  as  head  of  each 
foreign  office. 

(C)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  attach  the  Commer- 
cial Officers  and  other  employees  of  each 
foreign  office  to  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  country  in  which 
that  foreign  office  is  located,  and  shall 
obtain  for  them  diplomatic  privileges  and 
Immunities  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by 
Foreign  Service  personnel  of  comparable 
rank  and  salary. 

CD)  I^>r  purposes  of  official  represenU- 
Uon,  the  senior  Commercial  Officer  in  each 


country  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  senior 
United  SUtes  commercial  represenUtlve  In 
that  country,  and  the  United  SUtes  chief  of 
mission  in  that  country  shall  accord  that  of- 
ficer all  privileges  and  responsibilities  at- 
tending such  a  position. 

(E)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  is  authorized, 
upon  the  request  of  the  SecreUry,  to  pro- 
vide office  space,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
such  other  administrative  and  clerical  serv- 
ices as  may  be  required  for  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  offices.  The  SecreUry  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  or  advance  funds  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  such  services. 

(d)  Rank  or  Commercial  Omens  in  For- 
eign Missions.— 

(1)  MiNisiER-couNSiLOR.— (A)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  list  of  those 
United  SUtes  missions  abroad  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  commercially 
significant  or  to  be  located  in  a  geographical 
area  of  commercial  Importance  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  accord 
the  diplomatic  title  of  Minister-Counselor  to 
the  senior  Commercial  Officer  assigned  to 
any  of  the  missions  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2)  Consul  general.— In  any  United  SUtes 
consulate  in  which  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
position  of  Consul  General,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  filling  that  vacancy  with  a 
Commercial  Officer  if  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  consulate  are  of  a  conunercial 
nature  and  if  there  are  significant  business 
opportunities  for  United  SUtes  exporters  in 
the  t«gion  in  which  the  consulate  is  located. 

(e)  Report  by  the  President.— Within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  an  evaluation  of 
existing  export  promotion  services  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  those  services,  and  pro- 
posals for  new  export  promotion  services. 

(f)  Information  Dissemination.— In  order 
to  carry  out  subsection  {b)(7).  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  information  produced 
by  the  Commercial  Service,  and  to  make 
that  Information  more  readily  available,  the 
Secretary  should  establish  a  system  for  dis- 
tributing that  Information  in  those  areas 
where  no  district  offices  of  the  Commercial 
Service  are  located.  Distributors  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  State  export  promotion 
agencies.  The  distribution  system  should  be 
consistent  with  cost  recovery  objectives  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(g)  Audits.- The  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  perform  a 
general  audit  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mercial Service  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  and  within 
every  2-year  period  thereafter.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
resulu  of  each  such  audit.  In  addition  to  an 
overview  of  the  activities  and  effectiveness 
of  Commercial  Service  operations,  the  audit 
shall  include— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  domestic  personnel  and  recommendations 
for  trajnaferrlng  personnel  among  district  of- 
fices; and 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  current  placement 
of  foreign-based  personnel  and  recommen- 
dations for  transferring  such  personnel  in 
response  to  newly  emerging  business  oppor- 
tunities for  United  SUtes  exporters. 

(h)  Report  by  the  Secretary.- Not  later 
than  January  1.  1987,  the  Secretary  shall 


submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvet 
and  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Senate  on  the  feasibility  and  desirability, 
progreu  to  date,  the  present  sUtus,  and  the 
S-year  outlook  of  the  comprehensive  Inte- 
gration of  the  functions  and  personnel  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  export  promotion 
operations  within  the  International  Trade 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com* 
merce* 

(1)  DiPXNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  term  "Commercial  Service"  means 
the  United  SUtes  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service: 

(3)  the  term  "United  SUtea  exporter" 
means— 

(A)  a  United  SUtes  citizen; 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte;  or 

(C)  a  foreign  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association,  more  than  96  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  persons  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B), 
that  Is  engaged  In  exporting  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  United  SUtes; 

(4)  the  term  "small  business"  means  any 
small  business  concern  u  defined  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16  UA.C. 
682); 

(6)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral BUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
commonwealth,  Urrltory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(6)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  means  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  commonwealth.  Urrltory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

BBC.  til  DIPLOMATIC  MI8BI0NB. 

(a)  In  OiNniAL.-(l)  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
periodically  review  the  current  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  UnlUd  SUtes  diplo- 
matic missions  ouUlde  the  United  SUtes  to 
determine  whether  an  adequate  number  of 
such  personnel  are  engaged  in  economic  or 
commercial  duties  to  assist  United  SUtes 
exporters  and  businesses  doing  business  out- 
side the  Unlud  SUtes,  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determine  such  number  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, they  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  number  of  such 
personnel  by  adjustment  of  resources  and 
personnel  and  other  appropriate  measures. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  8UU  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  extend  the  length 
of  assignment  required  of  personnel  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  in  order  to  ensure 
greater  continuity  In  promoting  United 
SUtes  exporU. 

(b)  REPORTS.-Each  chief  of  a  United 
SUtes  diplomatic  mission  to  a  country 
which  Is  an  important  United  SUtes  trading 
partner  and  which  has  significant  potential 
for  United  SUUs  export  sales  shall,  not 
later  than  1  year  af  Ur  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  13  months 
thereafter,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing- 

(1)  the  strategy  used  by  such  mission  to 
expand  United  SUtes  exporU;  and 

(2)  the  efforU  of  such  mission  to  assist 
United  SUtes  industries  in  expanding 
export  sales  and  In  improving  their  market 
position  relative  to  other  foreign  competi- 
tors. 
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SEC   113.    MARKET   DEVELOPMENT   COOPERATOR 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  AuTHORiTT  To  Establish  Program.— 
Title  n  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  (IS  U.S.C.  4051 
and  following)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  202  and  203 
as  sections  203  and  204.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  201  the  fol- 
lowing: 

-^EC.  m.  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATOR 
PROGRAM. 

"(a)  AUTHORTTY  TO  ESTABUSH  PROGRAM.— 

In  order  to— 

"(1)  identify  market  opportunities, 

"(2)  introduce  new  products  and  processes, 

"(3)  eliminate  trade  and  technical  bar- 
riers, and 

"(4)  improve  economic  and  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Program.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
develop,  maintain,  and  expand  foreign  mar- 
kets for  nonagricultural  goods  and  services 
prod  ced  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Markct  Developmemt  Cooperator 
Program.- The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with— 

"(1)  nonprofit  industry  organizations. 

"(2)  trade  associations, 

"(3)  State  departments  of  trade  and  their 
regional  associations,  including  centers  for 
international  trade  development,  and 

"(4)  private  industry  firms  or  groups  of 
firms  in  cases  where  no  entity  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  represents  that  in- 
dustry. 

(in  this  section  referred  to  as  'cooperators') 
to  engage  in  activities  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  subsection  (a).  The  costs  of 
activities  imder  such  a  contract  shall  be 
shared  equitably  among  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  cooperator  involved,  and. 
whenever  appropriate,  foreign  businesses. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  shall  under- 
take to  support  direct  costs  of  activities 
under  such  a  contract,  and  the  cooperator 
shall  undertake  to  support  indirect  costs  of 
such  activities.  Activities  under  such  a  con- 
tract shall  be  carried  out  by  the  cooperator 
with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(c)  Budget  Act.- Contracts  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriations  Acts.". 

(b)  Detinition  or  Export  Promotion 
Program.— Section  201(d)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1985  (15 
U.S.C.  4051(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  the  Market  Development  Cooperator 
Program  established  under  section  202.". 

sec  314.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  POUCY. 

(a)  Statement  op  Poucy.— It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes— 

( 1 )  to  provide,  through  all  possible  means, 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  for  export  at  competitive  prices, 
with  full  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability 
of  supply; 

(2)  to  support  the  principle  of  free  trade 
and  the  promotion  of  fair  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof; 

(3)  to  support  fully  the  negotiating  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  152(b)  of  this  Act 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  substantially  con- 


straints to  fair  and  open  trade  in  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  to  utilize  fully  statutory  authority  to 
counter  aggressively  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  and  to  use  all  other  available 
means,  including  export  restitution,  export 
bonus  programs,  and,  if  necessary,  restric- 
tions on  United  States  imports  of  foreign 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  in  order  to  encourage  fair  and  more 
open  trade;  and 

(5)  to  provide  for  increased  representation 
of  United  States  agricultural  trade  Interests 
in  the  formulation  of  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  affecting  trade. 

(b)  Amendments  to  P.L.  480.— 

(1)  Wood  and  wood  products.— Section 
104(bKl)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1704(bKl))  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "(including  wood  and  wood 
products  of  the  United  States)"  after  "agri- 
cultural commodities". 

(2)  Definition.— Section  108(i)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1708(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  the  terms  'private  sector  development 

activity'  and  "private  enterprise  investment' 
include  the  construction  of  low-  and 
medium-income  housing  and  shelter." 

(c)  Market  Development  Activities.- In 
order  to  improve  the  market  development 
activities  of  the  USDA.  the  following  shall 
apply: 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  enhanced  trade 
policy  and  international  economic  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authcnized  to  expand 
the  number  of  agricultural  counselors,  at- 
taches, assistant  attaches,  and  other  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  USDA  overseas. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  assign  agricultural  market- 
ing specialists  or  agricultural  trade  officers 
in  overseas  posts  that  offer  short-  or  long- 
term  market  potential  for  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  or  products  thereof 
and  that  are  not  served  by  an  Agricultural 
Trade  Office,  agricultural  trade  officer,  or 
agricultural  marketing  specialist. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  departments 
of  agriculture  of  the  States  in  supporting 
the  export  efforts  of  private  companies,  in- 
cluding the  stationing  of  marketing  special- 
ists in  States  or  regions  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  rotation  of  these  specialists  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  overseas  locations. 

(d)  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Export  Poucy  Commission 
Act.— Section  1224  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Export  Policy  Commission  Act 
(Public  Law  98-412)  is  amended  by  striking 
"sixty"  and  Inserting  "ninety". 

SEC  31S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  RESEARCH  AND 
REPORTS. 

(a)  Research.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct research  that  would  enhance  the  long- 
term  competitiveness  in  world  markets  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall— 

(1)  monitor  research  and  trade  practices 
carried  out  by  foreign  countries  to  promote 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof;  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning— 


(A)  trends  in  the  comparative  position  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  organized  by  major 
coRunodity  group  and  including  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
such  commodities  and  products; 

(B)  new  developments  in  research  con- 
ducted by  foreign  countries  that  may  affect 
the  competitiveness  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural conunodities  and  th%  products 
thereof: 

(C)  the  level  of  subsidies  provided  by  for- 
eign countries  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof;  and 

(D)  the  marketing  in  nonmarket  econo- 
mies of  United  States  agricultural  commcxl- 
ities  and  the  products  thereof. 

SEC  SIC  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  actual  level  of  support  provided  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  United  States 
exporters  has  decreased  significantly  since 
1980,  including  a  reduction  from 
$5,400,000,000  in  direct  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $1,500,000,000  in  direct  loans  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

(2)  The  value  of  nonagricultural  United 
States  exports  supported  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  in  relation  to  all  such  exports, 
has  also  declined  consistently  during  the 
last  5  years,  from  approximately  13  percent 
in  1980  to  approximately  7  percent  in  1985. 

(3)  The  level  of  official  financing  provided 
by  the  governments  of  other  industrialized 
countries  to  their  exporters  is  typically 
from  25  to  40  percent  of  the  nonagricultural 
exports  from  those  countries. 

(4)  The  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  especially  the  direct  loan  program, 
enable  United  States  exporters  to  compete 
in  world  markets  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
price,  and  service,  and  are  often  crucial  to 
the  success  of  export  endeavors.  Export- 
Import  Bank  programs  are  particularly  im- 
portant for  high  technology  products  and 
large  scale  projects  that  are  very  capital  in- 
tensive or  that  require  longer  terms. 

(b)  Statement  or  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate and  flexible  financing  provided  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  United 
States  exports  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  United  States  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  can  serve  to  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  overseas  production. 

SEC.  317.  country  REPORTS  ON  ECONOMIC 
POUCY  AND  TRADE  PRACTICES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
detailed  report  regarding  the  economic 
policy  and  trade  practices  of  each  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  an  eco- 
nomic or  trade  relationship.  The  Secretary 
may  direct  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  who  are  serving  over- 
seas, in  consultation  with  appropriate  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  SUtes.  including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  to  coordinate  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  information  in  a  country  in 
order  to  prepare  the  report  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  identify  and  describe, 
with  respect  to  each  country— 
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(1)  the  macroeconomic  policies  of  the 
country  and  their  impact  on  the  overall 
growth  in  demand  for  United  States  ex- 
ports: 

(2)  the  impact  of  macroeconomic  and 
other  policies  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
country  and  the  resulting  impact  on  price 
competitiveness  of  United  States  exports; 

(3)  any  change  in  structural  policies  (in- 
cluding tax  incentives,  regulations  govern- 
ing financial  Institutions,  production  stand- 
ards, and  patterns  of  industrial  ownership) 
that  may  affect  the  country's  growth  rate 
and  its  demand  for  United  States  exports; 

(4)  the  management  of  the  country's  ex- 
ternal debt  and  Its  implications  for  trade 
with  the  United  States; 

(5)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  consti- 
tute significant  barriers  to  United  States  ex- 
ports or  foreign  direct  investment  in  that 
country  by  United  States  persons,  as  identi- 
fied under  section  181(a)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974(19U.S.C.  2241(a)(1)); 

(6)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  that  pro- 
vide direct  or  indirect  government  support 
for  exports  from  that  country; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  laws 
and  enforcement  of  those  laws  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  United  States  intellectu- 
al property,  including  patents,  trademarks, 
copyrights,  and  mask  works;  and 

(8)  the  country's  laws  and  enforcement  of 
those  laws  with  respect  to  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 502(a)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974),  the 
conditions  of  worker  rights  in  any  sector 
which  produces  goods  and  In  which  United 
States  capital  is  Invested  and  the  extent  of 
such  investment,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  goods  produced  under  these  conditions 
are  imported  into  the  United  States. 

SEC.  318.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  203  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,  as  redesignated  by 
section  104(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  (ef- 
fective October  1.  1986)  by  striking 
"$113,273,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986"  and  Inserting  "$123,922,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988". 
Subtitle  B— Export  Control* 

SEC.  311.  OIL  EXPORTS  TO  NONCONTIGUOUS  COUN- 
TRIES. 

Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  No  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oil  may  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  prohi- 
bition contained  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  crude  oil  which  is  exported  to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
consumed  in  that  country  in  exchange  for 
the  same  quantity  of  crude  oil  being  export- 
ed from  that  country  to  the  United  States; 
except  that,  with  respect  to  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline 
over  right8K>f-way  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652),  such  ex- 
change must  result  through  convenience  or 
increased  efficiency  of  transportation  in 
lower  prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  as  described 
In  paragraph  (2KAKli>  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  crude  oil  which  Is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  increased  efficien- 
cy of  transportation  across  parts  of  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  SUtes.". 

SBC  m.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

(a)  MTn.TiPLi  LicENSi  Autroritt.— Sec- 
tion 4(aX2XA)  of  the  Export  Administration 


Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(a)(3KA))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  ituertlng 
"(except  the  People's  Republic  of  China)" 
after  "controlled  countries". 

(b)  Authority  for  Reexports.— Section 
5(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3404(a)>  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  No  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port any  goods  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  may  be  required— 

"(A)  to  or  from  any  country  which  maln- 
Uins  export  controls  on  such  goods  coopera- 
tively with  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  license  for  the  reexport  of  such 
goods  to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation,  or 

"(B)  from  any  country  when  the  goods  to 
be  reexported  are  mcorporated  in  other 
goods  and— 

"(1)  do  not  exceed  $10,000  in  value,  and 

"(11)  do  not  constitute  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  goods  in  which 
they  are  incorporated.". 

(c)  Exports  or  Low  Technology  Items.— 
Section  5(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which  Is  at  such  a  level  of  performance 
characteristics  that  the  export  of  the  goods 
or  technology,  were  it  made  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  would  require  only 
notification  of  participating  governments  of 
the  Conunlttee.  The  Secretary  may  require 
any  person  exporting  any  such  goods  or 
technology  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  to  notify  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  those  exports.", 

(d)  List  Reviews.- 

(1)  Control  ust.— Section  5(c)(3)  of  such 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  "shall  review"  and  inserting 
"shall  conduct  partial  reviews  of";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  ""year"  and  inserting  "cal- 
endar quarter"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(i>  by  striking  ""annual"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  ""quarterly";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "annual"  the  second  place 
it  appears; 

(C)  in  the  third  and  fifth  sentences  by 
striking  ""such"  and  inserting  "each";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""All  goods  and  technology  on  the  list  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  once  each  year.". 

(2)  List  or  miutarily  critical  trchnol- 
ooiis.— Section  5(dK5)  of  such  Act  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(dKS))  Is  amended  In  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  '"at  least  annually" 
and  Inserting  ""on  an  ongoing  basis". 

(e)  Control  List  Riduction.— Section  S(c) 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3404(c))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'(4)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  subsections  (b)(3).  (f),  (g),  and  (m)  of  this 
section,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  other  crite- 
ria and  procedures  as  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sulUtion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
considers  appropriate,  Identify  those  goods 
subject  to  export  controls  under  this  section 
which  contribute  least  directly  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  any  controlled  country  and 
which  In  the  aggregate  constitute  approxi- 


mately 40  percent  of  all  goods  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section.  The 
goods  so  Identified  shall  include  all  medical 
InatrumenU  and  equipment,  and  goods  so 
widely  available  to  the  general  public  in 
reUil  outleU  that  the  export  controls  on 
those  goods  are  rendered  ineffective  in 
achieving  their  purpose.  The  number  of 
goods  subject  to  export  controls  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
Schedule  B  of  the  SUtUtlcal  Claaalflcatlon 
of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commodities  Ex- 
ported by  the  United  SUtes  (as  Issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census).  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  list  of  the  goods  Identified  under  the 
first  sentence  (by  the  Schedule  B  number 
referred  to  In  the  third  sentence),  together 
with  the  toUl  number  of  goods  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  of 
the  toUl  number  of  goods  subject  to  export 
controls  under  this  section  (as  submitted 
under  the  preceding  sentence)— 

"'(A)  10  percent  of  such  goods,  as  identi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  the  list  Is 
submitted,  shall,  90  days  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  list,  no  longer  be  subject 
to  export  controls  under  this  section  and 
shall,  at  the  end  of  that  90-day  period,  be 
removed  from  the  control  list: 

""(B)  an  additional  10  percent  of  such 
goods,  as  Identified  by  the  SecreUry  at  the 
time  the  list  is  submitted,  shall.  1  year  after 
the  end  of  the  90-day  period  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A),  no  longer  be  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section  and  shall, 
at  the  end  of  that  1-year  period,  be  removed 
from  the  control  list;  and 

""(C)  an  additional  number  of  such  goods, 
constituting  approximately  30  percent  of 
such  goods,  shall,  2  years  after  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  no  longer  be  subject  to  export 
controls  under  this  section  and  shall,  at  the 
end  of  that  2-year  period,  be  removed  from 
the  control  list. 

except  to  the  extent  a  law  Is  enacted  retain- 
ing export  controls  on  any  goods  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

(f )  FORXION  Availaiilitt.— 

(I)  Availability  in  particular  coun- 
TRin.— Section  5(f>  of  the  such  Act  (50 
U.8.C.  3404(f))  Is  amended- 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  Inserting  "Including  sources  within  any 
such  country  and"  after  "sources  ouUlde 
the  United  SUtes,": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(D- 

(i)  by  striking  "controlled  countries"  and 
inserting  "a  country  to  which  exporU  are 
controlled  under  thU  section":  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  'to  that  country"  before 
"during  the  period  of  such  foreign  availabil- 
ity": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  Inserting  in  the 
first  sentence  "with  respect  to  controlled 
countries  (other  than  the  People's  Republic 
of  China)"  after  "maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion": 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (8), 
respectively;  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  export  controls 
on  goods  or  technology  are  maintained 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  or  any  other  coun- 
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try  other  than  a  controlled  country  not- 
withstanding foreign  availability  to  that 
country,  on  account  of  a  determination  of 
the  President  that  the  absence  of  the  con- 
trols would  prove  detrimental  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  actively  pursue  negotia- 
tions under  subsection  (k)  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  involved.  One  goal  of 
such  negotiations  shall  be  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  that  country  in  imposing  and 
enforcing  export  controls,  comparable  to 
those  imposed  under  this  section,  on  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  foreign  availability 
to  that  country.  If  an  agreement  is  reached 
pursuant  to  such  negotiations  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  determines,  1  year  after  the 
country  involved  has  maintained  such 
export  controls,  that  such  controls  are  com- 
parable to  those  imposed  under  this  section. 
Secretary  may  not,  while  that  determina- 
tion Is  effective,  require  a  validated  license 
for  the  export  of  the  goods  or  technology 
involved  to  that  country.". 

(2)  Foreign  availabiutt  determina- 
TiOKS.— Section  5(f)(3)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(fK3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  thfe  following: 
"In  a  case  in  which  an  allegation  is  received 
from  an  export  license  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  respond  in  writing  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  allega- 
tion, that— 

"(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  imder  paragraph  (4)  or  (5); 

"(B)  the  foreign  availability  may  exist  but 
further  examination  of  the  issue  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  a  determination;  or 

"(C)  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exist. 

In  the  case  in  which  subparagraph  (B)  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  initial  response  and  publication, 
respond  in  writing  to  the  applicant  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register,  that— 

"(i)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5):  or 

"(ii)  the  foreign  availability  does  not  exist. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  publication  is  not 
made  within  that  6-month  period,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  require  a  license  for  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  foreign  availability  alle- 
gation was  made.". 

(3)  Technical  advisory  cohmittee  deter- 
minations.— Section  5(h)(6)  of  such  Act  (50 
D.S.C.  App.  2404(hK6))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "con- 
trolled countries,  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States,"  and  inserting  "a  country  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  under  this  sec- 
tion, from  sources  outside  the  United 
States,  including  sources  within  any  such 
country  and": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  inserting  "to 
the  coimtry  involved"  after  "goods  or  tech- 
nology": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "or" 
and  inserting  "in  a  case  in  which  foreign 
availability  exists  to  controlled  countries 
(other  than  the  People's  Republic  of 
China)."; 

(D)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  negotiations  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (fK5)  are  being  conducted  in  the 


(3tse  of  foreign  availability  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  or  any  other  country 
other  than  a  controlled  country,  or". 

(4)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
14(aK8)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2413(a)(8))  is  amended  by  striking  "5(fKS)" 
and  inserting  "5(f)(6)". 

(g)  Definition  or  Availability.— Section 
5  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(r)  Availabiuty  Defined.- For  purposes 
of  subsections  (d),  (f).  and  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'available  in  fact  to  controlled 
countries'  includes  availability  of  any  goods 
or  technology  in  any  country— 

"(1)  from  which  the  goods  or  technology 
is  not  restricted  for  export  to  any  controlled 
country;  or 

"(2)  in  which  such  export  restrictions  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  be  ineffective.". 

(h)  Industry  Representative  to  CoCom.— 
Section  5(1)  of  such  Act  '50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"For  purposes  of  reviews  of  the  list  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Coordinating  Committee  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  who  are  knowledgea- 
ble with  respect  to  the  items  being  re- 
viewed.". 

SEC  323.  ENFORCEMENT. 

Section  12(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2411(a)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "The  Customs  Service 
may  not  seize  or  detain  for  more  than  10 
days  any  shipment  of  goods  or  technology 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  are  eli- 
gible for  export  under  a  general  license 
under  section  4(aK3).". 

SEC  324.  AimiORlZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  18(b)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

"(1)  $40,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5, 
and  $26,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  $40,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement.  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5, 
and  $26,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  amounts  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs.". 

(b)  Enforcement  Activities  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service.— Section  12(a)(6)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2411(a)(6))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$12,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
not  more  than  $14,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986"  and  inserting  "$14,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  not  more  than 
$14,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1986. 


SEC  325.  GAO  REPORT. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  an  evaluation  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
January  4.  1985.  regarding  the  review  of 
export  license  applications,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  for  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  to  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  determine  if  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  diversion  of  United  States 
technology  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  to  controlled  countries  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  to  other  agencies 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  under 
that  Act.  The  study  shall  include  a  review  of 
all  Department  of  Defense  activities  in  de- 
termining export  control  policy,  making  for- 
eign availability  determinations,  and  review- 
ing the  control  list,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  responsible  for  implementing  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  special  effort  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  United  States  exporters,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  had  applications 
for  proposed  exports  to  countries  other 
than  controlled  countries  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  If  necessary,  the  report  may  be 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis. 

SubUUe  C— Debt,  Development,  and  World 
Growth 

SEC  331.  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  Multilateral  Ne<k)tiations.— The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  continue 
ongoing  negotiations  with  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Prance,  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  negotiations  with  other 
countries  through  appropriate  multilateral 
organizations,  including  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  in  order  to— 

(1)  coordinate  macroeconomic  policies  of 
the  major  industrial  countries  so  as  to  pro- 
mote stable  exchange  rates  and  growth  pat- 
terns; 

(2)  achieve  expansionist  economic  policies 
and  agreements  which  have  the  specific 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping countries; 

(3)  promote  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  in  both  developed  and  developing 
countries; 

(4)  encourage  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  base  growth  on  a  balance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  demand  and  to  dis- 
courage excessive  reliance  by  those  coun- 
tries on  exports  for  growth;  and 

(5)  advise  the  trading  partners  of  the 
United  States  that  the  United  SUtes  is  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  against  countries,  in  an 
equivalent  manner,  in  cases  Involving  unfair 
trade  practices. 

(b>  International  Economic  or  Trade 
Discussions.— 

(1)  Declaration  of  the  tmiTED  states  ob- 
jective.—The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
a  key  objective  of  the  United  States  in  its 
participation  in  economic  summits  and 
international  meetings  on  economics  or 
trade  is  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  any  such  summit  or  meeting  to 
adopt   growth-oriented   national   economic 


policies  and  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  market 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

(2)  ExEcxrrivE  actions.— The  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
State  shall  seek  to  place  discussions  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreement  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  on  the  agenda  of  any  economic 
summit  or  international  economic  meeting 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  any  success 
they  may  have  had  In  achieving  such  agree- 
ment at  any  such  meeting. 

SEC  332.  TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  IN  DEVELOPING 
COLNTRIE8. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Increases  in  the  develop- 
ment of.  and  the  achievement  of  prosperity 
for.  developing  countries  and  the  recovery 
of  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries can  only  be  assured  if  world  trade  is 
expanded  and  market  access  for  all  coun- 
tries Is  Increased. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Poucy.— The  Con- 
gress declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  any  foreign  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  developing 
countries  shall  be  consistent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  long-term  trade  liberalization  in 
those  countries. 

SEC  333.  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPO- 
RATION. 

(a)  Reaffirmation  of  Support  for 
OPIC— 'The  Congress  reaffirms  Its  support 
for  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration as  a  United  States  Government 
agency  serving  Important  development  as- 
sistance goals.  In  order  to  enhance  the  Cor- 
poration's ability  to  meet  these  goals,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
should  Increase  its  loan  guaranty  and  direct 
Investment  programs. 

(b)  Increase  in  Guaranties  and  Direct 
Investments.- 

(1)  Loan  guaranties.— Section  235(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  219S(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4).  the  Corporation  shall  issue  at  least 
$200,000,000  in  guaranties  under  section 
234(b)  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  eligible  projects  which  meet  the 
Corporation's  criteria  for  such  guaranties.". 

(2)  Direct  investment.— Section  23S(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "Act  of 
1981"  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  the  Corporation  shall 
use"  and  all  that  follows  through  "funding" 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"The  Corporation  shall  make  loans  In 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $25,000,000  under 
section  234(c)  In  each  fiscal  year,  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  eligible  projects  which 
meet  the  Corporation's  criteria  for  such 
loans". 

(c)  Increase  in  Staff.— In  increasing  the 
guarantee  and  direct  Investment  programs 
provided  by  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  Congress  expects  that  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
will  increase  its  professional  and  administra- 
tive staff  to  the  extent  necessary  to  admin- 
ister fully  those  expanded  programs. 

BBC.  334.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reaffirmation  of  Support  for  Trade 
and  Dxvklopmkmt  Prooram.— The  Congress 


reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program,  and  believes  that  the 
Program's  ability  to  support  high  priority 
development  projects  in  developing  coun- 
tries would  be  enhanced  by  an  Increase  in 
the  funds  authorized  for  the  Program  as 
well  as  by  a  clarification  of  the  Program's 
status  as  a  separate  component  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Cooperation  Agency, 
(b)  Increase  in  Authorization  and  Estab- 
lishment AS  Separate  Agency.- Section  661 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.8.C.  2421)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(b)"  and  Inserting  "(c)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  '$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987"  and  inserting  "$25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Trade  and  Development 
Program,  which  shall  be  a  separate  compo- 
nent agency  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency.  The  Trade  and 
Development  Program  shall  not  be  an 
agency  within  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  any  other  component 
agency  of  the  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency.". 

SEC.  335.  COl'NTERTRADE. 

(a)  Finding.— The  Congress  finds  that  de- 
veloping countries  are  relying  Increasingly 
on  countertrade  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
imports  as  well  as  foreign  markets  in  the 
short-term,  and  as  a  means  of  developing 
new  export  Industries  and  exploiting  under- 
developed natural  resources  In  the  long- 
term. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Interagency 
Group.— The  President  shall  establish  an 
interagency  group  on  countertrade,  to  be 
composed  of  such  Government  departments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  interagency  group. 
The  Interagency  group  shall  review  United 
States  policy  on  countertrade  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  use  of  countertrade 
as  a  mechanism  for  enhancing  bilateral 
United  States  foreign  economic  assistance 
programs  and  on  exptmding  the  Information 
available  on  countertrade,  including  infor- 
mation on  export  opportunities. 

Subtitle  D— Protection  of  United  States  Buiineu 
Intereata  Abroad 

sec.  341.  protection  of  united  states  intgu 
lectl'al  property. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  SecreUry  of  State,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  rele- 
vant United  States  Ambassadors  should 
engage  in  immediate  discussions  with  the 
appropriate  countries  to  reduce  Instances  of 
piracy  of  copyrights,  patents,  and  mask 
works  and  counterfeiting  of  trademarks,  to 
obtain  adherence  to  existing  international 
conventions  for  the  protection  of  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  trademarks,  to  work 
toward  the  development  of  an  International 
convention  for  mask  works,  and  to  gain  the 
participation  and  support  of  those  countries 
in  the  development  of  international  Intellec- 
tual property  codes  in  future  multilateral 
trade  negotiations; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  urge 
international  technical  organizations,  such 
as  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Organi- 
zation, to  provide  expertise  and  cooperate 
fully  in  developing  effective  standards,  In 
the   General   Agreement   on   Tariffs   and 


Trade,  for  the  international  protection  of 
Intellectual  property  rights: 

(3)  the  President  should  take  immediate 
and  forceful  action  against  those  countries 
which  are  not  prepared  to  commit  formally 
to  immediate  Improvements  in  their  protec- 
tion of  United  States  Intellectual  property; 
and 

(4)  development  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  especially  the  reimbursable 
development  program,  should,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Copyright  Office  and  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Include  tech- 
nical training  for  officials  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, and  mask  works  In  those  countries 
that  receive  such  development  assistance. 

Subtitle  E— MiMrellaneouii  ProvUloni 
SEC  351.  TRADINCi  WITH  THE  ENEMY  A(T. 

(a)  Termination  of  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty.—(I)  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  of  section  39  (50  U.S.C.  App.  39) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  cover 
Into  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  miscella- 
neous receipts,  all  sums  from  property 
vested  in  or  transferred  to  him  under  this 
Act- 

"(1)  which  he  receives  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Enhancement 
Act  of  1986,  or 

"(2)  which  he  received  before  that  date 
and  which,  as  of  that  date,  he  had  not  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  for  deposit  In  the 
War  Claims  Fund,  other  than  any  such 
sums  which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines In  his  discretion  are  the  subject 
matt«r  of  any  judicial  action  or  proceed- 
ing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(f)"  and  inserting  "(c)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "through  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing "and  (b)". 

(b>  Removal  of  Reporting  Require- 
ment.—Section  6  of  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
6)  is  amended  In  the  next  to  last  sentence  by 
striking  ":  Provided  further,"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  section  and 
inserting  a  period. 

(c)  Importation  of  Publications,  Etc— 
Section  S(b)  of  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App, 
5(b»  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  subsection  does  not  Include  the 
authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  importation  (commercial  or 
otherwise)  of  publications,  films,  posters, 
phonograph  records,  photographs,  micro- 
films, microfiche,  tapes,  or  other  informa- 
tional materials  from  any  coimtry.". 

SEC.  352.  budget  ACT. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  Is  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  In  such  amount* 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

TITLE  IV-BANKING  COMMITTEE 
PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act  of 
1986 
SEC.  4tl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
petitive Exchange  Rate  Act  of  1986". 
SBC.  401.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Pindihos.— The  Congreia  hereby  finds 
that— 
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(1)  the  continuing  United  States  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit,  which  is  projected  to 
exceed  $140,000,000,000  in  1985,  Jeopardizes 
the  competitive  position  of  many  United 
States  Industries; 

(2)  the  agriculture  and  basic  manufactur- 
ing sectors  of  the  economy  and  even  the 
best  firms  in  the  high  technology  industry 
and  service  sector  are  losing  markets  to  for- 
eign competitors  which,  once  lost,  are  not 
easily  regained: 

(3)  an  important  factor  contributing  to 
our  current  trade  crisis  has  been  the  United 
States  dollar,  the  rise  in  which  over  earlier 
years  contributed  substantially  to  our  cur- 
rant trade  deficit; 

(4)  the  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  escalating  as  the  United 
SUtes— 

(A)  has  gone  from  being  a  $150,000,000,000 
net  creditor  nation  as  of  the  end  of  1982  to 
being  a  debtor  nation;  and 

(B)  is  continuing  to  go  further  into  debt  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000,000,000  per  month; 

(5)  a  sudden  and  severe  drop  in  the  dollar 
would  reignite  inflation  and  increase  inter- 
est rates  which  could  choke  off  our  econom- 
ic recovery; 

(6)  a  relatively  stable  exchange  rate  for 
Uie  dollar  at  competitive  levels  is  desirable 
and  should  be  encouraged; 

(7)  coordinated  intervention  which  is  rein- 
forced by  changes  in  domestic  economic 
policy  can.  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, shift  exchange  rates  in  desirable  di- 
rections: 

(8)  developments  since  the  September  22. 
1985,  meeting  of  the  United  States,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (commonly  known  as  the  Group 
of  Five)  are  a  promising  example  of  such 
intervention; 

(9)  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar 
cannot  be  brought  into  alignment  with  its 
competitive  exchange  rate  unless— 

(A)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  reduced; 

(B)  some  modification  is  made  in  the  ex- 
isting international  exchange  rate  system; 
and 

(C)  the  macroeconomic  policies  of  the 
major  Industrialized  nations  are  well  coordi- 
nated; 

(10)  it  would  be  useful  to  supplement  the 
efforts  described  in  paragraph  (9)  with  ap- 
propriate strategic  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  foreign  exchange  markets 
as  part  of  a  coordinated  international  stra- 
tegic intervention  effort  involving  the  other 
major  industrialized  countries; 

(11)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should— 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  other  major  indus- 
trialized countries  in  the  international  cur- 
rency markets,  and 

(B)  use  appropriate  strategic  intervention 
to  the  extent  required  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  at  a 
level  that  reflt  cts  international  competitive 
relationships; 

(12)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
major  responsibility  within  the  executive 
branch  f  or— 

(A)  formulating  domestic  economic  policy; 

(B)  representing  the  United  States  in 
international  economic  negotiations  regard- 
ing exchange  rates  and  coordination  of  do- 
mestic economic  policies:  and 

(C)  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  currency  markets; 

(13)  in  the  past.  Congress  has  established 
negotiating  priorities  for  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  international  trade  ne- 
gotiations; and 


(14)  the  United  States  currently  laclcs  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  policies  affecting 
the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title are— 

(1)  to  encourage  the  President  to  seek  to 
confer  and  negotiate  with  other  countries 
through  an  international  conference  to  rec- 
ommend proposals  to  reform  the  exchange 
rate  system  so  as  to  obtain— 

(A)  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies,  and 

(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  balances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies; 

(2)  to  provide  for  internationally  coordi- 
nated strategic  intervention  In  currency 
markets,  when  appropriate,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar  and 
other  currencies  so  as  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can industry  is  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets: and 

(3)  to  increase  the  accountability  of  the 
President  for  the  impact  of  exchange  rates 
on  trade  competitiveness. 

SEC.  403.  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  EX- 
CHANGE RATE  REFORM. 

(a)  PoucY.— A  top  priority  of  the  United 
States  in  international  economic  negotia- 
tions shall  be  the  achievement  of  a  competi- 
tive exchange  rate  for  the  dollar. 

(b)  International  Conference  on  Ex- 
change Rate  System.— The  President  shall 
seek  to  confer  and  negotiate  with  other 
countries  through  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  exchange  rate  system,  either 
through  a  newly  created  mechanism  or  an 
existing  mechanism  such  as  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  or  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development— 

( 1 )  to  review  the  existing  international  ex- 
change rate  system; 

(2)  to  develop  a  program  for  reform  of 
that  system  to  provide  for  long-term  ex- 
change rate  stability  and  an  agenda  for  im- 
plementing such  program;  and 

(3)  to  recommend  proposals  to  achieve— 

(A)  better  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policies  of  the  major  industrialized  nations; 
and 

(B)  greater  stability  in  trade  and  current 
account  balances  and  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies. 

SEC.  4M.  strategic  CURRENCY  RESERVE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Strategic  Currency  Reserve 
within  the  stabilization  fund  established  by 
section  5302(a)(1)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  consisting  of  assets  denominated  in 
foreign  currencies  purchased  through  inter- 
vention in  the  exchange  markets.  Such 
assets  shall  be  accumulated  and  used  as  part 
of  a  coordinated  international  strategy  to 
achieve  competitive  exchange  rates  for  the 
dollar  and  other  currencies  and  exchange 
rate  stablHty. 

(b)  Purchases  and  Sales  op  Foreign  Cur- 
rency.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  shall  purchase 
and  sell  foreign  currencies  at  such  times  as 
any  such  purchase  or  sale  would  be  most  ef- 
fective and  in  such  amounts  as  will  not 
expose  the  Treasury  to  unacceptable 
losses— 

(1)  to  offset  speculative  movements  of  the 
actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  away 
from  Its  competitive  exchange  rate;  or 

(2)  to  assist  the  gradual  movement  of  the 
actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  toward 
its  competitive  exchange  rate. 

(c)  International  Coordination.— Pur- 
chases and  sales  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  coordinated  with  other  countries  to  the 
extent  possible. 


SEC.  40S.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reports  Required.— In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  within  30  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  and  on  April  20  and 
September  20  of  each  year  thereafter,  inde- 
pendent written  reports. 

(b)  Contents  op  Report.— Each  report 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain- 

(1)  a  determination  of  the  approximate 
changes  in  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar  which  would  be  required,  as  of  the 
time  of  the  report,  in  order  to  attain  a  bal- 
ance in  the  United  States  merchandise  trade 
account  and  a  balance  in  the  United  States 
current  account: 

(2)  in  any  case  in  which  the  actual  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar  exceeds  the  ex- 
change rate  for  the  dollar  which  would  be 
consistent  with  either  a  merchandise  trade 
balance  or  a  current  account  balance,  an  as- 
sessment of  the  effects  such  excess  ex- 
change rate  has  on  production,  employ- 
ment, and  international  competitive  per- 
formance among  United  States  manufactur- 
ing, agricultural,  and  mining  industries; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  that 
cause  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar 
to  exceed  the  competitive  exchange  rate; 

(4)  recommendations  for  changing  United 
States  economic  policy  in  order  to  attain  an 
appropriate  and  sustainable  balance  in  the 
current  account,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  costs  and  benefits  which  would 
accompany  any  such  change; 

(5)  any  recommendation  for  changes  in 
United  States  policies  which  was  made  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  most  recent  consultation  re- 
quested by  such  Fund  under  Article  IV  of 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  how  the  Secretary 
has  implemented  or  plans  to  implement  any 
such  recommendations  or  why  it  is  economi- 
cally sound  to  ignore  any  such  recommenda- 
tion; 

(6)  a  report  on  any  progress  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  (in  the  United  SUtes 
or  abroad)  in— 

(A)  adjusting  the  actual  exchange  rate  of 
the  dollar  toward  its  competitive  exchange 
rate,  including  the  effect  of  any  interven- 
tion in  foreign  exchange  markets  on  such 
actual  exchange  rate;  and 

(B)  achieving  long-term  reform  of  the 
international  exchange  rate  system  to 
reduce  instability  and  disequilibrium  in  ex- 
change rates; 

(7)  a  statement  of  the  objectives  and  plans 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  pursuit  of  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  appropriate  and  sustainable  cur- 
rent account  balance; 

(B)  the  policy  on  intervention  in  foreign 
exchange  markets;  and 

(C)  any  negotiations  with  other  countries 
on  any  reform  In  the  international  ex- 
change rate  system. 

Including  any  obstacles  that  would  delay 
any  progress  with  regard  to  any  such  objec- 
tive or  plan; 

(8)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  currency 
transactions  under  this  subtitle  have  had  on 
foreign  exchange  markets;  and 


(9)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
any  lack  of  progress  regarding  international 
negotiations  on  the  reform  of  the  exchange 
rate  system,  and,  if  exchange  rate  reform 
negotiations  have  not  gone  forward  by  the 
beginning  of  any  negotiations  concerning 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  such  negotiating  efforts. 

(C)  COOTITHY-BY-COtniTRT  AHALTSIS.— 

(1)  In  OEifiRAL.— Each  report  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  also  contain  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  ex- 
change rate  of  the  currency  of  each  country 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  differs  from  the 
eompetitlve  exchange  rate  of  each  such  cur- 
rency; and 

(B)  any  trend  or  policy  which  affects  any 
such  exchange  rate  or  the  international  cap- 
ital flows  between  or  among  any  such  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States. 

(2)  Paragraph  lai  countries.- The  coun- 
tries referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are 
Canada,  Japan,  Germany,  and  any  other 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
substantial  bilateral  trade  competition  or  bi- 
lateral capital  flows. 

(d)  Consultation  With  Comoress.— The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  on  the  report  after  the 
report  has  been  received  by  the  respective 
Committees.  After  receiving  such  report  and 
consulting  with  the  Secretary,  each  such 
Committee  shall  submit  to  its  respective 
body  a  report  containing  Its  view  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  Secretary's 
intended  policies. 

SEC.  4M.  CONGRESSIONAL  RBCOGNITION  OF  THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND. 

Upon  completion  of  any  consultation  with 
the  United  States  requested  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  under  Article  IV  of 
the  Fund's  Articles  of  Agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  all  official  United  States  documents 
submitted  to  the  Fund  In  the  course  of  that 
consultation:  and 

(2)  all  official  Fund  documents  arising 
from  that  consultation. 

SEC.  4*7.  DEFINmONB. 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  SicRxiAHY.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(3)  Competitive  ezcranob  rati.— The 
term  "competitive  exchange  rate"  means 
the  set  of  exchange  rates  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  an  appropriate  and  sustainable 
balance  in  the  current  account,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  based  on  an  appro- 
priate methodology  that  takes  into  account 
the  appropriate  factors  which  provide  the 
most  opportune  prospect  for  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

SuMitIc  B— IntemaUonal  Debt,  Trade,  and 

Financial  Stabllliatlon  Act 

CHAPTER  1-8H0RT  TITLE;  PURPOSES;  AND 

DEFINITIONS 
SBC  411.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Debt,  Trade,  and  Financial  Stablliu- 
tlon  Act". 

SK.  41>.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  subtitle  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Alleviate  the  current  International 
debt  crisis  In  order  to  make  the  debt  situa- 


tion of  developing  countries  more  managea- 
ble and  permit  the  resumption  of  sustained 
growth  in  those  countries. 

(2)  Expand  the  world  trading  system  and 
raise  the  level  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  developing  countries  in  order 
to  reduce  the  United  States  trade  deficit 
and  foster  economic  expansion  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  standard  of  living  in  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

(3)  Increase  the  stability  of  the  world  fi- 
nancial system  and  insure  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  United  States  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

(4)  Provide  a  clear  statement  of  support 
for  the  United  SUtes  debt  initiative  for  the 
heavily  Indebted  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding an  expanded  role  for  the  World 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  development 
banks  In  resolving  the  current  debt  crisis 
and  achieving  susUined  growth  and  devel- 
opment for  the  developing  nations. 

(6)  Provide  explicit  directions  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
about  the  initiatives  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  SUtes  to  resolve  the 
international  debt  crisis  and  achieve  the 
twin  goals  of  enhancing  the  sUbllity  of  the 
world  financial  system  and  expanding  world 
trade  and  development. 

SEC  41 }.  definitions. 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  Multilateral  development  bank.— 
The  term  "multilateral  development  bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

(2)  World  bank.— The  term  "World  Bank" 
means  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development. 

(3)  Structural  adjustment  lending.- The 
term  "structural  adjustment  lending" 
means  lending  for  broad  macroeconomic  sU- 
bllity and  in  support  of  structural  economic 
reforms,  including  lending  for  trade  liberal- 
ization, mobilization  of  domestic  and  foreign 
capital,  and  institutional  reform  to  expand 
the  private  sector. 

(4)  Trade  and  invkstmkht  UBiXALitA- 
TioN.— The  term  "trade  liberalization" 
means  the  reduction  of  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  to  imporU  and  the  reduction  of  bar- 
riers to  foreign  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ment. 

CHAPTER  t-MEASURING  THE  IMPACT  OF 
THE  DEBT  CRISIS  ON  WORLD  TRADE,  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  FINANCIAL  STABILITY 

SBC.  4l«.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  the  following: 
(1)  The  indebtedness  of  developing  coun- 
tries represenU  a  grave  threat  to— 

(A)  the  health  and  viability  of  the  world 
trading  system  because  it  prevents  susUlned 
growth  in  the  developing  world  while  seri- 
ously eroding  the  trading  posture  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and 

(B)  the  sUbllity  of  the  International  fi- 
nancial system  and  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  United  SUtes  depository  Institu- 
tions. 

(3)  With  respect  to  trade— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  with 
developing  countries,  which  amounted  to 
$63,000,000,000  In  1984,  has  cost  over 
1.000,000  jobs  In  the  United  SUtes  since 
1980: 

(B)  the  burden  of  public  and  private  debt 
now  borne  by  the  developing  nations— 

(I)  seriously  llmlU  their  capacity  to  Import 
goods  and  service  from  the  United  SUtes; 
and 


(U)  Is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
current  United  SUtes  trade  deficit; 

(C)  since  the  beginning  of  the  debt  crisis 
In  1982,  the  developing  nations  have  relied 
heavily  on  import  substitution  and  export 
promotion  to  Improve  their  own  balance  of 
paymenU  which  has  exacerbated  the  United 
SUtes  trade  deficit  with  the  developing  na- 
tions, thereby  fueling  the  pressures  within 
the  United  SUtes  for  protectionist  legisla- 
tion; 

(D)  the  developing  nations  were  the  fast- 
est-growing market  for  United  SUtes  goods 
before  the  debt  crisis  began  and  they 
remain  the  largest  future  potential  market 
for  United  SUtes  exporu;  and 

(E)  trade  and  investment  barriers  must  be 
decreased  In  developing  countries  If  United 
States  exporu  are  to  expand  and  if  those 
nations  are  to  resume  stutained  growth. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  stabUlty  of  the 
world  financial  system- 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  develop- 
ing countries  owe  to  both  private  and  public 
creditors  is  now  approaching 
$900,000,000,000  which  constitutes  a  debt 
service  burden  on  the  developing  countries 
which  is  politically  unsustainable  and  po- 
tentially disruptive  to  the  world  financial 
system; 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  develop- 
ing countries  owe  to  commercial  banks 
worldwide  Is  over  $600,000,000,000  of  which 
$134,000,000,000  Is  owed  to  commercial 
banks  In  the  United  SUtes; 

(C)  the  exposure  of  the  100  largest  United 
SUtes  banks  to  developing  country  debt  Is 
equal  to  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  equity 
caplUl  of  those  banks  and  the  exposure  of 
ceruln  major  United  SUtes  banks  exceeds 
that  ratio: 

(D)  the  Indebtedness  of  developing  coun- 
tries has  doubled  since  1980; 

(E)  much  of  the  proceeds  of  commercial 
loans  which  were  made  to  the  developing 
nations  in  the  1970'b  and  early  1980's  was 
used  for  purposes  which  did  not  increase 
the  capital  generating  capacity  of  the  bor- 
rowing nations  with  the  result  that  some  of 
these  borrowers  cannot  manage  their  debt 
on  the  terms  originally  negotiated:  and 

(F)  the  debt  service  requirements  of  the 
debt  of  developing  countries  have  resulted 
in  a  net  transfer  of  caplUl  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  the  industrialized  nations 
since  1982  (in  1984  alone,  the  developing  na- 
tions sent  almost  $16,000,000,000  more  back 
to  the  developed  world  than  they  received) 
and  this  capital  flow  situation  cannot  be 
susUlned  over  the  long  term. 

(4)  Partly  because  the  markets  for  raw 
commodities  upon  which  the  economies  of 
the  nonlndustrlallzed  nations  are  necessari- 
ly dependent  are  expected  to  remain  de- 
pressed over  the  next  few  years,  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  debt  service  bur- 
dens of  developing  countries  are  likely  to 
grow  worse  without  sustained  cooperative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  developing  and  de- 
veloped countries; 

(6)  The  recent  and  dramatic  drop  In  the 
price  of  oil,  which  will  benefit  most  develop- 
ing countries,  will  Increase  financing  diffi- 
culties for  some  debtor  countries,  such  as 
Mexico. 

(6)  Capital  flight,  which  has  been  caused 
in  part  by— 

(A)  a  lack  of  domestic  confidence  In  the 
economies  of  developing  countries,  particu- 
larly the  financial  sectors  of  such  econo- 
mies; and 

(B)  United  SUtes  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  In  effect  since  1980  which  have  re- 
sulted In  an  overvalued  dollar,  exoesslve  def- 
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icit  spending,  and  historically  high  real  in- 
terest rates, 

is  another  component  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  debtor  developing  countries 
and  credible  estimates  suggest  that  if,  in  the 
case  of  at  least  some  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, the  indigenous  capital  which  is  now 
held  abroad  were  repatriated  to  such  coun- 
tries, those  countries  would  have  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  external  debt. 

(7)  Indebted  developing  countries  have 
significantly  improved  their  current  account 
balances  since  the  beginning  of  the  debt 
crisis,  but  such  Improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  cost  of — 

(A)  declining  standards  of  living  which  fail 
to  provide  for  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  such  countries  with  a  concomi- 
tant rise  in  political  discontent:  and 

(B)  an  exacerbated  trade  deficit  for  the 
United  States  with  a  concomitant  rise  in 
protectionist  sentiment. 

(8)  The  debt  Initiative  unveiled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  In  October  of  1985  was  a  posi- 
tive shift  In  United  States  policy  toward  an 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  achieving  growth 
in  the  debtor  nations  through— 

(A)  the  adoption  of  sound,  growth-orient- 
ed economic  policies  by  the  debtor  nations; 

(B)  an  Increase  in  world  trade;  and 

(C)  Increased  and  more  effective  project 
and  adjustment  lending  by  the  multilateral 
development  banks  and  Increased  lending 
by  the  commercial  banks; 

(9)  If  the  debt  Initiative  is  to  achieve  its 
stated  goals,  the  Congress  must  act  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  sUtement  of  United  States 
policy  on  international  debt  management 
and  trade  liberalization  and  to  provide  direc- 
tion to  the  President  and  other  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out 
such  policy. 

(10)  A  resolution  of  the  current  interna- 
tional debt  problem  will  require— 

(A)  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital, in  both  debt  and  equity  form,  to  the  de- 
veloping countries:  and 

(B)  an  Increase  in  the  role  played  by  the 
public  sector  and  the  commercial  financial 
institutions  in  providing  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  and  In  managing  the 
international  debt  situation. 

(11)  The  World  Bank  and  the  regional 
multilateral  development  banks  are  the  ap- 
propriate Institutions  to  lead  and  coordinate 
the  international  efforts  to  resolve  the  cur- 
rent developing  country  debt  situation,  but, 
to  succeed,  the  multilateral  development 
banks  will— 

(A)  require  additional  resources; 

(B)  need  to  develop  more  Innovative  lend- 
ing practices;  and 

(C)  need  the  political  support  of  the 
United  States. 

CHAPTER  3— INCREASING  WORLD  BANK 
EFFECTIVENESS 

SBC.  421.  RAPID  VOKS  DISBURSEMENTS. 

In  order  to  provide  a  rapid  Infusion  of 
needed  capital  into  developing  countries— 

(  1 )  Pen,  RELEASE  or  COMMITTED  LOAN  VXJVDS 

AT  BEGINNING  OF  PROJECT  PERIOD.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Bank  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  such  bank  and  to  propose 
that  a  temporary  adjustment  be  made  in 
the  current  disbursement  practices  of  such 
bank  so  as  to  permit,  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  4  years,  fuU  release  of  committed 
loan  funds  to  the  central  bank  of  any  recipi- 
ent country  at  the  beginning  of  a  project 
period,  when  such  action  is  appropriate  and 


is  requested  by  the  recipient  country,  to  the 
extent  that— 

(A)  adequate  accounting  safeguards  can 
be  maintained  to  Insure  that  the  terms  of 
the  respective  loan  agreements  are  honored; 
and 

(B)  the  recipient  country  adequately  de- 
scribes how  the  accelerated  disbursement  of 
such  funds  will  contribute  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 

(2)  Increases  in  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks'  shares  of  project  loans.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  other  Directors  of  their  re- 
spective banks  and  to  propose  that  each 
bank's  share  of  any  project  loan  already  ap- 
proved and  awaiting  disbursement  should  be 
immediately  increased  by  such  amount  as 
the  Directors  of  each  such  bank  determine 
to  be  appropriate,  taking  Into  account  the 
current  ability  of  the  recipient  country  to 
meet  its  counterpart  funding  requirements. 

sec.  422.  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  LENDING. 

(a)  Directions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank.— In 
order  to  promote  the  economic  policy  ad- 
justments which  Bxe  needed  to  assist  devel- 
oping countries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  initiate 
discussions  with  other  directors  of  the  bank 
and  to  propose  that— 

(1)  an  increase  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
structural  adjustment  lending  by  the  World 
Bank  and  any  percentage  limitation  on  the 
number  of  structural  adjustment  loans  in 
the  World  Bank's  lending  portfolio  be  re- 
moved, except  that  such  Director  shall 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  United 
States  policy  does  not  favor  the  displace- 
ment or  replacement  of  project  lending  by 
structural  adjustment  lending  but  the  addi- 
tion of  structural  adjustment  lending  to  the 
bank's  loan  mix; 

(2)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  to  ensure  that  the  aims  of  structural 
adjustment  lending  can  be  achieved: 

(3)  the  condltionallty  of  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  should  Include  innovative  re- 
quirements designed  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse impact  of  such  lending  on  the  lowest 
income  groups  In  the  developing  countries, 
including  a  requirement  that  each  country 
receiving  such  lending  establish  a  fund  to  be 
used  for  guaranteeing  private  loans  to  mi- 
croenterprise  borrowers  within  such  coun- 
try: and 

(4)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
bank  to  ensure  that  structural  adjustment 
lending  is  consistent  with  environmentally 
sound  and  responsible  development  prac- 
tices that  lead  to  sustainable  long-term 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of 
these  countries. 

(b)  Small-Scale  Credit.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  other  Directors  of 
such  Bank  and  to  propose  that  a  fund  be  es- 
tablished within  the  World  Bank  for  pur- 
poses of  making  small-scale  credit  available 
to  lower  income  groups  in  developing  coun- 
tries which  have  had  no  access  to  such 
credit.  To  the  extent  appropriate,  the  exten- 
sion of  any  credit  through  such  fund  to  a 
borrower  In  a  developing  country  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  guarantee  fund  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(3)  with  respect  to 
such  country. 

(c)  Report  by  the  SBCRnARY  op  the 
Treasury.— 


(1)  Report  required.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subtitle  and  in  conjunction 
with  and  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank,  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Pinance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  effectiveness  of  Increased  re- 
liance on  structural  adjustment  lending  as  a 
means  of  achieving  economic  reforms. 

(2)  Contents  of  report.— The  report  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  Information  about  the  extent  to  which 
structural  adjustment  lending  has  increased 
domestic  savings  rates,  liberalized  trade,  en- 
couraged direct  investment  In  developing 
countries,  and  reduced  capital  flight;  and 

(B)  economic  and  demographic  data  on 
the  impact  of  structural  adjustment  lending 
on  various  income  groups  within  the  recipi- 
ent countries,  particularly  the  impact  of 
such  lending  on  the  provision  of  resources 
to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  lowest 
Income  groups.  Including  the  need  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  basic  health  care. 

SEC.  423.  REDUCING  CAPITAL  FLIGHT. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  past  and  continuing  transfers  of  cap- 
ital from  developing  countries  pose  a  prob- 
lem of  great  importance  for  which  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  before  the  international 
debt  crisis  can  be  resolved  and  economic 
growth  in  developing  countries  can  be  en- 
hanced and  sustained:  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  World  Bank  should— 

(A)  initiate  discussions  with  other  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing policy  proposals  for  both  developed 
countries  and  developing  countries,  respec- 
tively, which,  if  implemented,  would  reduce 
the  level  of  capital  transfers  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  enhancing  Incentives  to 
invest  in  developing  countries  and  thereby 
reduce  the  impact  of  such  capital  flight  on 
the  economies  of  such  countries:  and 

(B)  report  any  such  proposal  which  is  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  United  States  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cxovernors  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  System. 

(b)  Instructions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  their  respective  banks  and 
to  propose  that  each  such  bank  Increase 
lending  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  fi- 
nancial sectors  of  indebted  developing  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  increases 
in  loans  for  activities  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  capital  markets  and 
encouraging  domestic  savings  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

SEC  424.  INCREASING  WORLD  BANK  LENDING  RE- 
SOURCES. 

(a)  World  Bank  Lending  Aptiuate.- The 
President  shall  Initiate  negotiations  with 
other  member  nations  of  the  World  Bank— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  by  the 
World  Bank  of  a  banking  entity  or  affiliate 
for  which  the  World  Bank  would  initially 
provide  $1,000,000,000  in  capital  from  its 
own  capital  account; 

(2)  to  authorize  such  banking  entity  or  af- 
fiUate- 


(A)  to  offer  for  public  subicrlptlon  such 
amount  of  stock  In  such  entity  or  affiliate 
as  the  directors  of  the  World  Bank  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate:  and 

(B)  to  borrow  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  directors  of  the  World 
Bank  to  be  appropriate  and  to  issue  bonds, 
notes,  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
for  the  amounts  borrowed;  and 

(3)  to  authorize  such  banking  entity  or  af- 
filiate to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  the 
extent  the  total  amount  of  disbursed  or 
guaranteed  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  times 
the  amount  of  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
entity  or  affiliate. 

(b)  Study  and  Report  by  the  Sbcrktary 
or  the  Treasury.— 

(1)  Study  required.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  need 
for  a  general  Increase  in  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital of  the  World  Bank. 

(2)  Report  RxquusD.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Secretary  in  the  course 
of  conducting  the  study  under  paragraph 
(1)  not  later  than  November  1.  1986.  or  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
whichever  date  occurs  later. 

(3)  CoRTKRTS  OF  REPORT.— The  Secretary's 
report  shall  include— 

(A)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reason 
for  any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  of 
the  Bank  and  a  general  explanation  of  the 
Secretary's  timetable  and  plans  for  present- 
ing a  request  for  such  an  Increase  to  the 
Congress;  and 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  any  such  Increase  in  capital  exclu- 
sively through  the  use  of  callable  capital 
rather  than  paid-in  capital. 

CHAPTER  4— INCREASING  WORLD  TRADE 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

SEC.  42*.  TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  IN  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Sense  op  the  Congress.- It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  expansion  and  lib- 
eralization of  world  trade  can  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  development  of, 
and  the  achievement  of  prosperity  for,  the 
developing  nations  and  sustained  growth  In 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

(b)  Declaration  or  United  States 
Policy.— The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  any  assist- 
ance provided  to  developing  nations  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  supportive  of  long-term 
trade  liberalization  In  those  countries  and  In 
worldwide  markets. 

(c)  DiRBcnoHS  to  Unitkd  States  Exicu- 
tivk  DnticTORS  or  Multilateral  Devslop- 
HKHT  Banks.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks- 
CD  to  initiate  discussions  with  other  direc- 
tors of  their  respective  banks  and  to  propose 
that  all  new  loans  or  guarantees  entered 
into  by  the  respective  banks  shall  be  consist- 
ent with,  and  In  all  feasible  cases  shall  be 
conditioned  upon,  the  reduction  of  existing 
trade  and  investment  barriers  or  limitations 
on  acoeas  to  the  markets  of  the  recipient 
countries; 

(3)  to  vote  against  any  loan  the  making  of 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  long- 
term  advancement  of  trade  liberalization 
and  increased  market  access  within  recipi- 
ent countries,  and  that,  while  it  Is  In  the  in- 


terest of  the  United  States  to  promote  de- 
velopment In  developing  countries  and 
remove  barriers  to  trade  and  investment, 
the  promotion  of  such  development  through 
the  sustained  use  of  any  form  of  govern- 
mental subsidies  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 
give  producers  in  such  countries  an  unfair 
advantage  over  producers  In  developed 
countries  or  other  developing  countries  is 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  to  Initiate  discussions  with  other  direc- 
tors of  their  respective  banks  and  to  propose 
that  the  structural  adjustment  loans  and 
the  sectoral  loans  described  In  title  II  not  be 
approved  until  an  assessment  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  extension  of  such  loans  will 
promote  trade  liberalization  and  Increase 
market  access  Is  made  by  the  staff  of  the  re- 
spective bank  and  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  such  bank; 

(4)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  are  fully  Informed  of  bidding 
opportunities  In  countries  receiving  loans 
from  the  respective  banks: 

(5)  to  take  actions  to  assure  that  United 
States  firms  can  focus  on  projects  In  which 
they  have  a  particular  interest  or  competi- 
tive advantage  and  to  permit  them  to  com- 
plete and  have  an  equal  opportunity  In  sub- 
mitting timely  and  conforming  bidding  doc- 
uments; 

(6)  to  thoroughly  investigate  any  com- 
plaints from  United  States  bidders  about 
the  awarding  of  multilateral  development 
bank  procurement  contracts  to  ensure  that 
all  multilateral  development  bank  contract 
procedures  and  rules  are  observed  and  that 
United  States  firms  are  treated  fairly; 

(7)  to  promote  opportunities  for  exports 
of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States;  and 

(6)  to  ensure  that  project  loans  by  the  re- 
spective multilateral  development  banks  for 
commodities,  materials,  or  products  do  not 
contribute  to  a  surplus  in  world  markets  in 
which— 

(A)  the  prices  of  such  conunodltles,  mate- 
rials, or  products  are  low  or  are  falling;  and 

(B>  the  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts could  cause  material  Injury  to  United 
States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts. 

(d)  Coordination  or  World  Bank  Actions 
With  Actions  Under  OATT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
United  SUtes  Director  of  the  World  Bank 
to  Initiate  discussions  with  other  directors 
of  such  bank  and  to  propose  that  the  bank 
coordinate  Its  actions  more  closely  with  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  Oeneral  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT)  In  order  to  ensure  that,  If  ac- 
tions taken  under  such  Oeneral  Agreements 
have  the  effect  of  liberalizing  trade,  such 
actions  are  rewarded  by  appropriate  addi- 
tional public  and  private  capital  from  the 
Worid  Bank. 

(e)  Cooperation  or  OATT  Parties  in 
Preparation  or  ConwTRY-BY-CouKTRY 
Review.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Director  of 
the  World  Bank  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  such  bank  and  to  propose 
that.  In  acquiring  information  for  and  In  the 
preparation  of  the  bank's  annual  country- 
by-country  review,  the  bank  seek  the  coop- 
eration and  the  participation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Oeneral  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT). 

(f)  AproiNTMXNT  or  FoRKioN  CoiaanciAL 
OmciRa.— 


(1)  ArroiimfBrr.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  appoint  a  foreign  com- 
mercial officer  to  serve  with  each  of  the 
United  States  Executive  Directors  of  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 

(2)  Duties  or  omens.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  foreign  commercial  officer  to 
assist  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
with  respect  to  whom  such  officer  has  been 
appointed  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  such 
Executive  Director  described  In  paragraphs 
(4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  of  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  417.  INCREASED  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  IN 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS. 

(a)  Multilateral  Neootiationb.— The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  seek  to  continue  ongoing  negotiations 
with  West  Oermany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Japan  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Oroup  of  5")  as  well  as  to  Initiate  negotla- 
tlons  with  other  countries  within  appropri- 
ate multilateral  organizations,  including  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  in  order  to— 

(1)  coordinate  macroeconomic  policies  of 
the  major  industrial  countries  so  as  to  pro- 
mote non-inflationary  economic  growth  and 
stable  exchange  rates: 

(2)  achieve  sustained  non-Inflationary  eco- 
nomic growth  and  thereby  Increase  the  slM 
of  the  market  for  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  developing  countries: 

(3)  promote  growth-oriented  economic 
policies  In  both  developed  and  developing 
countries:  and 

(4)  encourage  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  base  growth  on  a  balance  of 
foreign  and  domestic  demand  and  to  dis- 
courage excessive  reliance  by  those  coun- 
tries on  exports  for  growth. 

(b)  International  Economic  or  Tram 
Discussions.— 

(1)  Diclaxation  or  united  statu  objic- 
tive.— The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a 
key  objective  of  the  United  States  In  Its  par- 
ticipation In  economic  summits  and  interna- 
tional meetings  on  economics  or  trade  Is  to 
encourage  Industrial  countries  to  pursue 
policies  which  will  promote  non-Inflationary 
economic  growth  and  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  market  for  exports  from  >he  United 
States  and  the  developing  countr'^s. 

(2)  ExBctrrivx  actions.— The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
seek  to  place  discussions  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  on  the 
agenda  of  any  economic  summit  or  Interna- 
tional economic  meeting  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  any  success  they  may  have 
had  In  achieving  such  agreement  at  that 
meeting. 

(c)  Purchase  or  Oil  From  DxvxLoriMO 
Countries.— In  light  of  the  current  disloca- 
tion in  the  world  oil  markets  which  has  had 
a  significant  effect  on  heavily  Indebted  de- 
veloping countries  which  are  oil  exporters, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  shall  Ini- 
tiate consultations  with  Japan,  West  Oer- 
many, France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
any  other  country  which  holds  debt  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining possible  options  for  reducing  the  debt 
burden  of  developing  countries  which 
export  oil.  Such  options  should  include— 

(1)  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  purchases  of,  and  the  inventory- 
ing of,  oil  from  such  developing  countries, 
including  Mexico,  Veneiuela,  and  Nigeria; 
and 
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(2)  the  possibility  of  using  the  oil  reserves 
of  such  developing  countries  &s  collateral 
for  new  loans  to  such  countries  or  as  pay- 
ment for  existing  debt  of  such  countries. 
To  the  extent  appropriate,  such  consulta- 
tions should  be  conducted  In  conjunction 
with,  and  should  draw  on  the  expertise  of, 
the  International  Energy  Administration. 
Such  Secretaries  shall  periodically  advise 
and  consult  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  such 
consultations. 

(d)  Baktkring  of  Agricultural  ComfOD- 
rriKS  for  Oil.— The  President  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  arrange  for  ac- 
quisitions of  petroleum  from  debtor  devel- 
oping countries  through  the  barter  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities. 

CHAPTER  5— INSURING  THE  STABILITY  OF 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

SEC.  Ml.  PRIVATE  CAPITAL  SOl'RCES  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPING NATIONS. 

(a)  Study  Required.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  worlcing  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  FWeral  Reserve  System  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  shall  explore  the 
changes  in  the  structure  of  United  States 
capital  markets  and  the  regulation  of  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
resolution  of  the  international  debt  crisis  in 
a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  both  in- 
creased growth  in  debtor  nations  and  in- 
creased stability  of  the  United  States  finan- 
cial system. 

(b)  Topics  To  Be  Included  in  Study.— The 
study  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  shall  include  an  analysis  of  the 
following  proposals: 

(1)  Amendment  of  the  National  Bank  Act 
and  any  regulatory  change  which  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  longer  writeoff  periods 
for  losses  associated  with  loans  to  debtor  de- 
veloping countries. 

(2)  Statutory  or  regulatory  changes  which 
may  be  appropriate— 

(A)  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  second- 
ary market  in  developing  country  debt; 

(B)  to  provide  security  for  the  existing 
commercial  bank  debt  of  less  developed 
countries;  or 

(C)  to  create  a  discount  facility  for  such 
debt. 

(3)  Statutory,  regulatory,  or  treaty 
changes  that  would  be  required  to  create  a 
new  fxind  or  funds  to  be  administered  by  the 
multilateral  development  banks— 

(A)  in  which  shares  could  be  purchased  by 
financial  institutions;  and 

(B)  the  assets  of  which  would  be  used  to 
create  new  lending  capacity  for  developing 
nations. 

(4)  Payment  of  a  portion  of  the  debt  serv- 
ice obligations  of  developing  countries  in 
local  currencies. 

(5)  Evaluation  of  any  other  options  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  utili- 
zation of  domestic  and  international  capital 
markets  in  addition  to  the  conmiercial 
banks  to  provide  capital  for  developing  na- 
tions, and  an  assessment  of  how  the  World 
Bank  might  Implement  such  options. 

(c)  Rkport  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    and    the    Committee    on 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  3-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  on  the  advisability  of 
implementing  any  of  the  proposals  analyzed 
in  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  any  recommendation 
of  such  Secretary  for  legislation  which  the 
Congress  should  consider. 

SEC.  432.  MOBILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAPITAL. 

(a)  Multilateral  Development  Bank 
Action.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  to  Initiate  discussions  with  other  di- 
rectors of  their  respective  banks  and  to  pro- 
pose that— 

(1)  greater  use  of  co- financing  be  made  by 
each  such  bank  to  encourage  increased  com- 
mercial bank  participation  in  lending  by 
such  bank;  and 

(2)  steps  be  taken  to  make  credits  avail- 
able to  satisfy  the  capital  needs  of  private, 
income-generating,  small  businesses  or  ml- 
croenterprises  owned  by  the  very  poorest  In- 
dividuals in  the  developing  countries. 

(b)  Increase  in  World  Bank's  Role  as  In- 
termediary.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  initiate 
discussions  with  other  directors  of  the  bank 
and  to  propose  that  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  bank's  role  as  an  Intermediary 
and  coordinator  in  generating  new  capital 
and  creating  new  capital  instruments,  par- 
ticularly drawing  on  world  securities  and 
capital  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

CHAPTER  6— MULTILATERAL  INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEE  AGENCY 

SEC.  43«.  SHORT  -nTLE. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Multi- 
lateral Investment  Guarantee  Agency  Act". 

SEC  437.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency")  provided  for  by  the 
Convention  Establishing  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency  (hereinafter 
in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Conven- 
tion") deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Bank"). 

SEC.  438.  GOVERNOR  AND  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR. 

The  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  appointed  under  section  3  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  shall  serve 
as  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Agency. 

SEC.    439.    APPLICABILITY    OF    BRETTON    W(K)DS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  Agency  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  the  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Reports  with 
respect  to  the  Agency  under  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  section  4(b)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
included  in  the  reports  made  pursuant  to 
such  paragraphs  after  the  date  the  United 
States  accepts  membership  in  the  Agency. 

SEC.  440.  RESTRICTIONS. 

Unless  authorized  by  law,  neither  the 
President  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  subscribe  to  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Agency; 

(2)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
the  Convention  which  increases  the  obliga- 


tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
the  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Agency;  or 
(3)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Agency. 

SEC.  441.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  AS  DEPOSI- 
TARIES. 

Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Agency  shall  act  as 
its  depositary  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

SEC.  442.  JURISDICTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  (X>URT8 
AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS. 

(a)  Venue.— For  the  purix>se8  of  any  civil 
action  which  may  be  brought  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
against  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention  (including  an  action  brought  to 
enforce  an  arbitral  award  against  the 
Agency),  the  Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Federal  judicial  district 
in  which— 

(1)  its  principal  office  within  the  United 
States  is  located:  or 

(2)  its  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  service  or  notice  of  service  is  lo- 
cated. 

(b)  Jurisdiction.— Any  action  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  which  the  agency  is  a 
party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
courts  enumerated  In  section  460  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction of  any  such  action. 

(c)  Removal.— Whenever  the  Agency  is  a 
defendant  in  any  action  in  a  State  court.  It 
may  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof 
remove  the  action  Into  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  1446  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  443.  FORCE  AND  EFFECT  OF  CONVENTION. 

Articles  43  through  48  of  the  Convention 
shall  have  full  force  and  effect  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  United  States. 

SEC.  444.  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  FOR  ARBITRAL 
AWARDS;  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  award  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  resolving  a  dispute  arising  under 
Article  57  or  Article  58  of  the  Convention 
shall  create  a  right  arising  under  a  treaty  of 
the  United  States.  The  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  such  an  award  shall  be  en- 
forced and  shall  be  given  the  same  full  faith 
and  credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of 
one  of  the  several  States.  The  provisions  of 
title  9,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  enforcement  of  awards  rendered  pursu- 
ant to  the  Convention. 

(b)  Jurisdiction.— The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  (including  the  courts  enu- 
merated in  section  460  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  and  proceedings  under  sub- 
section (a),  regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. 

CHAPTER  7-INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

SEC  44*.  MERGER  OF  INTER-REGIONAL  AND  ORDI- 
NARY CAPITAL. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  283)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sw.  33.  The  United  SUtea  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  ia 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  to  and  to  atxiept 
the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment in  the  proposed  resolution  entitled 
'Merger  of  Inter-regional  and  Ordinary  Cap- 
ital Resources'.". 

SBC  447.  WAIVER  OF  COUNTRY  PROGRAM  LIMITA- 
TIONS UNDBR  NEW  REPLENISHMENT 
AGREEMENT  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDI- 
TIONS. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
Initiate  discussions  with  other  directors  of 
such  bank  and  to  propose  that  a  provision 
be  included  in  any  replenishment  agreement 
which  Is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  which  would  allow  the 
directors  of  such  bank  to  waive  any  country 
program  limitation  contained  In  such  re- 
plenishment agreement  If  the  directors  de- 
termine that— 

(1)  the  waiver  would  not  deprive  any  other 
country  of  any  resources  which  are  avail- 
able under  such  agreement  for  such  coun- 
try; and 

(2)  the  country  for  which  the  waiver 
would  be  made  has— 

(A)  a  need  for  the  resources  which  the 
waiver  would  make  available;  and 

(B)  the  capacity  to  absorb  such  additional 
resources. 

SubUtle  C— CompeUUve  Tied  MA  Fund  Act 
SEC  4SI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
petitive 'ned  Aid  Fund  Act". 
SEC  452.  COMPETITIVE  TIED  AID  FUND. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  (12 
U.S.C.  635  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  IS.  COMPETITIVE  TIED  AID  FUND. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that— 

"(1)  tied  and  partially  untied  aid  credits 
offered  by  other  countries  are  being  lued  in 
a  predacious  manner  to  distort  competitive 
markets  and  undercut  American  exporters; 

"(2)  the  predacious  use  of  tied  and  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits  undermines  export 
credit  discipline  under  the  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  established  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; and 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  target  the  export 
markets  of  countries  which  exploit  or  abuse 
tied  or  partially  untied  aid  credits  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  which  impede 
progress  in  negotiating  greater  discipline 
over  the  use  of  such  credits  will  facilitate 
negotiations  to  eliminate  the  use  of  such 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  and  will 
thereby  help  protect  American  exporters 
from  unfair  and  predacious  official  export 
competition. 

"(b)  CoMPBTiTivK  Tied  Aid  Fund.— 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMDrT  BY  SXCHrTARY  OF  THE 

TREASURY.— In  Order  to  provide  a  means  for 
Inducins  other  countries  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  arrangement  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish a  fimd  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  'Competitive  Tied 
Aid  Fund'.  conslsUng  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

"(3)  ExpomiTURBS  PROM  fund. —Amounts 
In  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports  to  for- 


eign markets  which  are  actual  or  potential 
export  markets  for  any  country  which— 

"(A)  engages  in  predacious  official  export 
financing  through  the  use  of  tied  or  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits;  and 

"(B)  impedes  negotiations  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  such  credits  for  commercial  purposes. 

"(3)  AoDiTioNAi.  KXQUiRKMKNTS.— In  Carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  should  avolij  using  the  total  amount 
in  the  Fund  to  provide  financing  for  only  1 
or  2  export  projects; 

"(B)  should  seek  to  use  amounts  in  the 
Fund  to  make  financing  available  only  for 
United  States  exports  that  would  be  reason- 
ably competitive  in  the  absence  of  the  pred- 
atory export  financing  practices  of  the 
other  country;  and 

"(C)  shall  ensure  that  amounts  In  the 
Fund  are  used  only  to  assist  exportation  by 
persons  described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  238(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2198(c)). 

"(4)  Consultation  with  advisory  coun- 
cil.—The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  in— 

"(A)  determining  the  foreign  countries 
which  offer  predacious  tied  or  partially 
untied  aid  credits  and  which  impede  negoti- 
ations to  restrict  their  use  to  legitimate  for- 
eign aid;  and 

"(B)  reviewing  proposed  transactions 
under  this  section. 

"(8)   POUCY   AMD   procedure   GUIDELINES.— 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  policy  and 
procedure  guidelines  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  Fund.  In  estab- 
lishing such  guidelines,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  devise  a  method  for  determining  the 
number  of  American  jobs  which  will  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  through  assistance  from 
the  Fund,  and  give  such  factor  consider- 
ation in  making  assistance  available;  and 

"(B)  describe  the  method  of  publicizing 
the  availability  of  assistance  from  the  Fund, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  assistance  Is  available  to  both  large 
and  small  exporters. 

"(c)  DiriNtTioiis.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)    TiKD    AID    AND    PARTIALLY    UNTIID    AID 

CRKOiT.— The  terms  'tied  aid  credit'  and  'par- 
tially untied  aid  credit'  mean  any  official 
credit  which  has  a  grant  element  greater 
than  zero  percent,  as  determined  by  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  which  Is,  in  fact  or  in 
effect,  tied  to— 

"(A)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  the  donor  country,  in  the  case  of  tied 
aid  credit;  or 

"(B)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  a  restricted  number  of  countries,  in 
the  case  of  partially  untied  aid  credit. 

"(2)  SicRRARY.- The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  Fowo.— The  term  'Fund'  means  the 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Report  to  Conorkss.— The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis,  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section.  Bach  such 
report  shall  include— 

"(1)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  assistance  avail- 
able under  subsection  (b)(2); 

"(2)  Information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 

"(3)  an  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  Secretary  Is 


trying  to  influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance, and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance Involved  is  deemed  likely  to  Influence 
that  behavior. 

"(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  subsection  (bK2)  has 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(8)  information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  untied  aid  ered- 
lU: 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its are  being  used  at  the  time  of  such  report 
by  major  trading  countries  within  such  Or- 
ganization, the  terms  of  such  any  credits, 
and  the  market  sectors  with  respect  to 
which  such  credits  are  being  used;  and 

"(7)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  section  has  been  effec- 
tlve- 

"(A>  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credits  and  partially  untied  aid  credits  for 
commercial  purposes  by  other  countries: 
and 

"(B)  In  helping  to  protect  United  States 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial export  competition. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Approprutioms.— 

"(1)  In  oenixal.— There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1984, 
•300,000.000,  Except  u  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(2)  Rescission  avthoritt.— 

"(A)  Diterminatiom  by  PRisiDnrr.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  amount  ap- 
propriated to  the  Fund  is  not  required  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  special  message  of 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  In  the 
manner  provided  in  section  1013(a)  of  the 
Impounclment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

"(B>  Spkial  mbssaok.— Any  message 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  a 
special  message  under  such  section  for  pur- 
poses of  such  Act. 

"(f)  Export-Import  Bank.— 

"(1)  Immkdiati  implembttation.- Until 
such  time  as  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  become 
available  for  expenditure,  the  Bank  shall 
make  aggressive  use  of  the  Bank's  authority 
to  offer  tied  aid  credits,  In  aocordanoe  with 
any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  how  such  credits  could  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(2)  SuBSBQUBirr  RnMatntssMRRT.- The 
Bank  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
any  tied  aid  credits  the  Bank  authorises 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  from  the  appro- 
priated funds  authorized  by  this  section, 
when  such  funds  become  available.". 

Subtitle  D— Council  on  In^uMrisI 
CompctltlTMMM  Act 


SBC  4«L  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Council 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  Act". 

SBC  4«t.  FINDINGS  AND  PURP0U8. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
In  International  Industrial  competition  Is  se- 
riously threatened  and  the  Insulation  of 
United  States  domestic  markets  from  Inter- 
national competition  Is  at  an  end; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  has  been  slow  to 
accept  and  adapt  to  the  reality  of  a  highly 
competitive  global  marketplace  and  to 
regard  the  Industrial  development  of  com- 
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peting  countries  as  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity for  its  own  economic  growth; 

(3)  some  major  consequences  of  this  fail- 
ure to  adapt  are  unnecessary  plant  closings, 
high  unemployment,  and  a  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  jobs  available  for  American 
workers; 

(4)  to  be  successful  in  the  world  arena,  the 
United  States  must  address  the  erosion  of 
comparative  advantage  of  its  basic  indus- 
tries in  a  number  of  areas.  Including  innova- 
tion. Investment,  and  productivity; 

(5)  efforts  to  reverse  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can industry  have  been  hindered  by  a 
number  of  factors,  including— 

(A)  a  long-term  decline  in  relative  produc- 
tivity growth; 

(B)  insufficient  capital  investment  in  the 
revitalization  of  basic  industries  and  in  the 
commercialization  and  diffusion  of  new 
technologies; 

(C)  a  lack  of  adequate  patient  capital  to 
invest  in  smaller.  Innovative  firms; 

(D)  insufficient  investment  in  civilian  re- 
search and  development  in  comparison  with 
our  major  competitors; 

(E)  a  series  of  systemic  inefficiencies  in 
the  management  and  organization  of  busi- 
ness, including  adversarial  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  short-term  time  hori- 
zons: and 

(P)  a  serious  erosion  in  the  institutional 
support  for  production,  including  a  lack  of 
high  quality  domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic data  needed  to— 

(i)  reveal  sectoral  strengths  and  weakness- 
es: 

(ii)  identify  potential  new  markets  and 
future  trends;  and 

(ill)  provide  necessary  information  regard- 
ing the  industrial  strategies  of  our  foreign 
competitors; 

(6)  helping  to  support  the  competitiveness 
of  United  SUtes  industries  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  role  for  government,  working  with 
the  private  sector 

(7)  at  present,  industrial  poUcy  in  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
Government  programs,  subsidies,  and  regu- 
latory oversight  functions  which  often  are 
not  coordinated,  cohesive,  or  consistent; 

(8)  while  our  economy  benefits  when  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  academia,  and 
public  interest  groups  work  together  coop- 
eratively, there  exists  no  effective,  high- 
level  forum  for  developing  a  consensus  on 
economic  policies: 

(9)  the  decline  in  United  States  industrial 
competitiveness  endangers  the  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation; 

(10)  such  decline  also  endangers  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  which  is  necessary  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States; 

(11)  progress  on  the  issue  of  competitive- 
ness requires  a  recognition  that  the  world  is 
moving  rapidly  toward  the  creation  of  an  in- 
tegrated and  interdependent  economy,  a 
world  economy  in  which  the  policies  of  one 
nation  have  a  major  impact  on  other  na- 
tions; 

(12)  effective  management  of  such  an  in- 
tegrated world  economy  requires  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  multilateral  solutions  to 
such  issues  as  trade,  tax,  investment,  and 
the  distribution  of  world  markets  and  world 
production; 

(13)  effective  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  this  process  has  been  inhibited  by 
the  lack  of  specific  mechanisms— 

(A)  to  identify  the  problems  of  particular 
industries  and  sectors;  and 

(B)  to  develop  specific  solutions  to  those 
sectoral  problems  within  the  broader  range 
of  national  economic  policies; 


(14)  such  lack  of  specific  mechanisms  has 
been  particularly  harmful  to  those  labor  in- 
tensive industries  which  must  compete  with 
very  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries; 

(15)  it  is  now  imperative  that  Oovem- 
ment.  business,  labor,  academia,  and  public 
interest  groups  act  together  to  develop  and 
coordinate  long-range  strategies  for  helping 
to  assure  the  international  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industries;  and 

(16)  such  strategies  should  be  balanced 
by- 

(A)  encouraging  the  development  of 
emerging  Industries  which  can  provide  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  and  employment; 
and 

(B)  directing  resources  into  the  revitaliza- 
tion of  mature  and  linkage  industries. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  to  develop  recommendations  for  long- 
range  strategies  for  promoting  the  interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  United  States  in- 
dustries; and 

(2)  to  establish  the  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  which  will— 

(A)  gather  and  analyze  information  re- 
garding the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  industries; 

(B)  create  an  institutional  forum  where 
national  leaders  with  experience  and  back- 
ground in  business,  labor,  government,  aca- 
demia, and  public  interest  activities  will— 

(i)  identify  economic  problems  inhibiting 
the  competitiveness  of  United  States  indus- 
tries; 

(ii)  develop  long-term  strategies  to  address 
such  problems;  and 

(iii)  create  a  broad  consensus  in  support  of 
such  strategies;  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  on  issues  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  coordinated  in- 
dustrial strategies. 

SEC  4C3.  COUNCIL  ESTABLISHED. 

There  is  established  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  an  independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness. 

SEC.  4C4.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  duties  of  the  CouncU  are— 

(1)  to  develop  and  promote  policies  which 
enhance  the  productivity  and  international 
competitiveness  of  United  States  industries; 

(2)  to  assess  private  sector  requests  for 
govenunental  assistance  or  relief  and  to  rec- 
ommend, as  a  condition  of  such  assistance 
or  relief— 

(A)  those  actions  of  the  private  sector 
which  will  ensure  that  the  applicant  in- 
volved, by  receiving  the  assistance  or  relief, 
will  become  internationally  competitive  in 
the  future;  and 

(B)  any  adjustment  commitments  which 
should  be  entered  into  by  relevant  parties, 
such  as  management  and  employees  of  the 
applicant,  shareholders,  creditors,  suppliers 
and  dealers,  and  financial  institutions,  to 
ensure  that  the  applicant  will  become  inter- 
nationally competitive  In  the  future; 

(3)  to  collect  and  analyze  relevant  domes- 
tic and  international  data  concerning  cur- 
rent and  future  economic  trends  and  market 
opportunities: 

(4)  to  monitor  the  changing  nature  of  the 
United  States  industrial  economy  and  its  ca- 
pacity— 

(A)  to  provide  marketable  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  domestic  and  international  markets; 
and 

(B)  to  respond  to  international  competi- 
tion; 

(5)  to  prepare  and  publish  reports  contain- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
with  respect  to  industrial  development  pri- 
orities; 


(6)  to  create  a  forum  or  forums  where  na- 
tional leaders  with  experience  and  back- 
ground in  business,  labor,  academia.  public 
interest  activities,  and  Government  will— 

(A)  identify  national  economic  problems; 

(B)  develop  recommendations  to  address 
such  problems;  and 

(C)  create  a  broad  consenstis  in  support  of 
such  recommendations; 

(7)  to  establish  industry  subcouncils  of 
public  and  private  leaders  to  develop  similar 
long-term  strategies  for  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy; 

(8)  to  provide  policy  recommendations  and 
guidance  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Pederal  departments  and  agencies 
regarding  specific  issues  concerning  indus- 
trial strategies: 

(9)  to  annually  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress— 

(A)  on  the  state  of  the  national  economy; 

(B)  on  the  status  of  major  sectors  of  the 
national  economy:  and 

(C)  on  the  effect  of  existing  Ciovemment 
policies  on  industries: 

( 10)  to  review  and  evaluate  specific  policy 
recommendations  developed  by  the  industry 
subcouncils  and  transmit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  implementing  agencies  con- 
cerned: and 

(11)  to  evaluate  existing  Government  poli- 
cies and  business  practices  in  terms  of  the 
competitive  impact  of  such  policies  and 
practices. 

SEC.  465.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  The  Coimcil  shall  be  composed  of  six- 
teen members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  shall  be  heads  of  Pederal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Members  of  Congress,  or 
representatives  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

(2)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate— 

(A)  who  shall  be  national  leaders  with  ex- 
perience and  background  in  business,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  individual  selected  from  the 
small  business  community:  and 

(B)  who  shall  have  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  the 
United  States  position  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

(3)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate— 

(A)  who  shall  be  national  leaders  with  ex- 
perience and  background  in  the  labor  com- 
munity; and 

(B)  who  shall  have  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  of  the 
United  States  position  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

(4)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  each  of  whom— 

(A)  shall  be  selected  from  the  academic 
community  or  have  been  active  in  public  in- 
terest activities:  and 

(B)  shall  have  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  United  States  economy  and  of  the 
United  States  position  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  not  commence  its 
duties  until  all  the  members  specified  in 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
have  been  appointed  and  have  qualified. 

(cKl)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(2KA)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  such  member's  predecessor 


was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(B)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  member's  term  until  such  mem- 
ber's successor  has  taken  office. 

(d)(1)  No  member  may  serve  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  malfea- 
sance in  office. 

(e)  Not  more  than  nine  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

(fKl)  Members  appointed  under  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)- 

(A)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years; 

(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years; 

(C)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years;  and 

(D)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years:  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 

(gKl)  Each  member  of  the  Council  who  is 
not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  or 
local  government— 

(A)  shall  receive  a  sum  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  compensation 
paid  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
pursuant  to  section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  prorated  on  a  dally  basis  for 
each  day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Council; 
and 

(B)  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
such  title. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Council  who  is 
otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  or  local 
government  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  such 
other  service,  but  while  engaged  In  the  work 
of  the  Council  shall  be  paid  actual  travel  ex- 
penses, and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  when  away  from  his  usual  place  of 
residence,  in  accordance  with  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(h)  Nine  members  of  the  Council  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  except  that  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings  if  such  action  is  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
Council. 

(IKl)  The  Council  shall  elect,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Council,  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  individuals  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(2)  The  Chairman  shall  serve  full  time. 

(j)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
except  that  the  Council  shall  meet  not  less 
than  six  times  during  each  calendar  year. 

(k)(l)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
designate  one  alternate  represenUtlve  to 
attend  any  meeting  that  such  member  Is 
unable  to  attend. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  attending  any  such 
meeting,  an  alternate  represenUtlve  shall 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
aU  purposes,  including  voting. 

(IKl)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (J), 
no  action  whatsoever  (whether  involving  ad- 
ministrative or  personnel  matters,  establish- 
ing policy,  or  any  other  type  of  action)  shall 
be  taken  by  the  Council  unless  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
CounciL 


(2KA)  If  a  two-thirds  consensus,  as  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1),  cannot  be 
reached  on  a  matter  referred  to  the  Council 
by  the  President,  or  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  Council  shall  transmit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  explaining  why  a  consensus 
could  not  be  reached  on  such  matter. 

(B)  Such  report  shall  Include  all  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Council  on  such 
matter  and  a  list  of  potential  policy  options 
for  addressing  the  concern  Involved. 

(m)  The  Council  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  08-16  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 

(n)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  other  Pederal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Council  to 
assist  the  Council  In  carrying  out  iu  duties 
under  this  subtitle. 

(o)(l)  An  Individual  may  not  be  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  if,  at  any  time 
within  the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  any  such  appointment  would  oth- 
erwise be  effective,  such  individual  has 
acted  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for.  or  per- 
formed any  other  professional  service  for  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  government  of  any  foreign 
country,  any  agency  or  InstrumenUllty  of 
the  government  of  a  foreign  country,  or  any 
foreign  political  party. 

(2)  If.  after  an  Individual  Is  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Council,  such  Individual  acts 
or  performs  In  any  manner  or  capacity  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1),  such  Individual 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  as 
of  the  date  such  Individual  acts  or  performs 
In  such  manner  or  capacity. 

SEC.  4M.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(aMl)  The  principal  administrative  officer 
of  the  Council  shall  be  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  consult  with  the 
President  and  leaders  of  the  Congress 
before  appointing  an  Individual  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Executive  Director. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  serve  full 
time. 

(b)  Within  the  limiUtions  of  the  Council's 
appropriations,  the  Executive  Director  may 
appoint  the  personnel  of  the  Council  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  and  classifi- 
cation laws. 

SEC.  4«7.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  The  Council  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Council  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Council. 

(b)  If  so  authorized  by  the  CouncU.  any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Council  may  take 
any  action  which  the  Council  is  authorized 
to  take  under  this  section. 

(c)(1)(A)  The  Council  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Council. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Council  re- 
ceives any  Information  from  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Council 
shall  not  diacloae  such  information  to  the 


public  unless  such  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  disclose  such  information  pur- 
suant to  Federal  law. 

(d)  The  Council  may  accept,  use,  and  dis- 
pose of  glfU  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Council  may  use  the  United  SUtes 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departmenU  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States, 

(f)  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Council,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Council  may  request. 

(g)(1)  The  Council  shall  esUbllsh,  when 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Council 
deems  appropriate.  Industry  subcouncils  of 
public  and  private  leaders  representing  the 
major  economic  InteresU  affected  by  sector- 
al policies. 

(2)  Subcouncll  members  shall  serve  on  a 
part-time  basts. 

(3)(A)  Such  subcouncils  shall  examine  the 
competitive  problems  facing  Individual  In- 
dustries In  the  economy  and  develop  recom- 
mendations regarding  long-term  strategies 
which  could  Improve  the  competitiveness  of 
such  Industries. 

(B)  In  the  course  of  developing  recommen- 
dations, the  Industry  subcouncils  shall  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  lake  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  such  subcouncils  consider 
appropriate. 

(4)(A)  The  Industry  subcouncils  shall 
report  their  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Council. 

(B)  Where  appropriate,  each  of  the  sub- 
council's  reports  shall  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  employee  ownership  as  one  of  the 
tools  and  long-term  strategies  for  Improving 
the  competitive  problems  facing  the  Indus- 
try. 

(C)  The  Council  shall  review  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  subcouncils  In 
preparing  the  Council's  recommendations. 


SEC.  4«8.  EFFECTS  OF  IMPORTS  ON  DOMESTIC  IN- 
DU8TRIE8. 

(a)  The  Council  shall  examine  and  make 
available  to  the  public  all  International 
agreemenU  on  foreign  trade  that  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  continuously  moni- 
tor, and  malnUln  public  records  regarding, 
the  effect  of  imports  on  all  major  United 
States  industries  and  on  such  other  United 
SUtes  Industries  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Council. 

SEC  4W.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  transmit  a  report  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  containing 
recommendations  of  the  Council  for 
changes  In  any  Federal  policy  necessary  to 
Implement  effective  Industrial  strategies, 

(b)(1)  The  Council  shall  annually  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth- 

(A)  the  major  Industrial  development  pri- 
orities of  the  United  SUtes; 

(B)  the  policies  needed  to  meet  such  prior- 
ities; and 

(C)  a  summary  of  existing  Government 
policies  affecting  Industries. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  contain  a  sUtement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Coun- 
cil during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  together 
with  any  recommendations  of  the  Council 
for  such  legislative  or  administrative  actlozu 
as  the  Council  considers  appropriau. 
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(cKl)  Upon  receipt  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  the  report  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of 
each  House. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  consult  with  each 
such  committee  with  respect  to  such  report 
and,  following  such  consultation,  each  such 
committee  shall  submit  to  Its  respective 
House  a  report  setting  forth  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  such  committee  with 
respect  to  the  report  of  the  Council. 

SBC  47*.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle. 

SEC.  471.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Coimcll 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  established 
under  section  463: 

(2)  the  term  "member"  means  a  member 
of  the  Coimcll  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness; and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR 
AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 

SEC.  Ml.  SHGirr  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education 
and  Training  for  American  Competitiveness 
Act". 

SEC  SM.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiNDiMGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  relationship  between  a  strong  and 
vibrant  educational  system  and  a  healthy 
national  economy  is  inseparable  in  an  era  in 
which  economic  growth  is  dependent  on 
technology  and  is  imperiled  by  Increased 
foreign  competition: 

(2)  our  Nation's  once  undisputed  pre-emi- 
nence in  international  trade  is  facing  un- 
precedented challenges  from  competitor  na- 
tions (A)  whose  trade  positions  are  abetted 
by  unfair  economic  and  market  factors, 
such  as  low  employee  wages  and  failure  to 
recognize,  and  abide  by,  fundamental  labor 
rights,  and  (B)  who  have  given  priority  to 
the  relationship  between  education  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  areas  such  as  high  technol- 
ogy industries; 

(3)  our  standing  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace is  being  further  eroded  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  workforce  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  functionally,  or  technological- 
ly, illiterate  or  who  lack  the  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  language,  or  vocational 
skills  needed  to  adapt  to  the  structural 
changes  occurring  in  the  global  economy; 

(4)  our  competitive  trade  position  is  also 
being  eroded  by  declines  in  the  number  of 
students  taking  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages  and 
by  the  lack  of  modem  technical  and  labora- 
tory equipment  in  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education: 

(5)  restoring  our  competitiveness  and  en- 
hancing our  productivity  will  require  that 
all  workers  possess  basic  educational  skills 
and  that  many  others  possess  highly  specif- 
ic skills  in  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  vocational  areas:  and 

(6)  our  Nation  must  recognize  the  substan- 
tial impact  that  an  Investment  in  human 
capital  will  have  on  increasing  productivity. 

(b)  PuHPOSKS.— It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  establish  national  programs 
deigned— 


(1)  to  improve  our  productivity  and  com- 
petitive position  by  Investing  in  human  cap- 
ital; 

(2)  to  assist  out-of -school  youth  and  adults 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  in  obtaining 
the  basic  skills  needed  for  them  to  become 
productive  workers  in  a  competitive  econo- 
my: 

(3)  to  help  educational  institutions  pre- 
pare those  engaged  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  trade-related  fields  by  improving 
and  expanding  instruction  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages  and  by  mod- 
ernizing laboratory  and  technical  equip- 
ment; 

(4)  to  enhance  the  skills  of  workers  siffect- 
ed,  or  about  to  be  affected,  by  foreign  com- 
petition. In  order  to  prevent  dislocation 
within  existing  industries  and  to  strengthen 
emerging  domestic  industry;  and 

(5)  to  accomplish  such  purposes  without 
impairing  the  availability  of  funds  to  carry 
out  existing  programs  that  address  the 
needs  of  dislocated  workers,  such  as  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Subtitle  A— Education  for  American 
Coinpetitivene88 

SEC.  511.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle,  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
$500,000,000  of  which— 

(1)  80  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  1;  and 

(2)  20  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  chapter  2. 

SEC  512.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(2)  the  terms  "local  educational  agency", 
"State  board",  and  "State  educational 
agency"  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  by  section  521(19).  (28),  and  (30)  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act: 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  by  section 
481(aKl)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965; 

(4)  the  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act:  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
CHAPTER  1— EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  TO 

STRENGTHEN  THE  COMPETITIVENESS  OF 
DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 
SEC.  521.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

From  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation and  skills  of  our  current  and  future 
workers  in  those  areas  that  will  enhance 
their  productivity  and  competitiveness. 

SEC.  522.  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES. 

(a)  Formula  for  Allotmekt.— From  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  allot  one-half  of  such  amount  among 
the  States  with  approved  plans  under  sec- 
tion 523  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  individuals  who  reside  In 
each  such  State  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  individuals  who  reside  in  all 
such  States;  and 


(2)  allot  one-half  of  such  amount  among 
such  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  adult  individuals  who  reside  in 
each  such  State  and  who— 

(A)  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion (or  its  equivalent):  and 

(B)  are  not  currently  required  to  be  en- 
rolled in  school; 

as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
dividuals who  reside  in  all  such  States. 

(b)  Data  Basks.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine— 

(1)  the  number  of  individuals  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  individuals  are  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  30I(bXI)  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  IMKbXD); 
and 

(2)  the  number  of  individuals  described  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  individuals  are  determined  for  pur- 
poses of  section  305(a)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  1204(a)). 

SEC.  523.  STATE  PLANS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Plans.— Any  State  that 
desires  to  obtain  an  allotment  under  section 
522  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
that  complies  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
State  educational  agency  after  approval  by 
the  State  board  (If  the  State  board  is  a  sepa- 
rate agency). 

(b)  Contents  op  Plan.— A  State  plan  shall 
contain— 

(Da  description  of  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided under,  and  the  relative  portions  of 
ftmds  available  under  this  subtitle  to  be 
used  for.  sections  524,  525,  and  526; 

(2)  a  description  of— 

(A)  the  methods  by  which  the  services  will 
be  made  available  to  those  areas  of  the 
State  in  greatest  need  for  such  services;  and 

(B)  the  criteria  by  which  the  areas  in 
greatest  need  will  be  determined; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  criteria  and  meth- 
ods that  will  be  used  to  select  service  provid- 
ers from  among  those  eligible  under  section 
527; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  criteria,  methods, 
and  procedures  that  will  be  used  to  identify 
and  qualify  eligible  recipients  of  such  serv- 
ices: 

(5)  assurances  that  the  SUte  will  comply 
with  the  administrative  cost  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  528; 

(6)  assurances  that  the  funds  provided 
under  this  chapter  will  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plement and  not  to  supplant  funds  available 
from  State  and  local  and  other  Federal 
sources:  and 

(7)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(c)  Approval  op  Plans.— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  that  the  plan  does  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  Coordination  With  Job  TRAimHC 
Programs.— Each  State  is  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  include  in  its  plan  under  this 
section  provisions  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion of  services  provided  under  this  chapter 
with  the  services  provided  under  part  H  of 
title  rv  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(as  added  by  subtitle  B  of  this  title). 

SEC  5X4.  LITERACY  TRAINING. 

Funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  approved  plan,  to  provide  liter- 
acy training- 


CD  to  unemployed  or  imderemployed  indi- 
viduals who  need  to  leam  or  improve  their 
bwic  skills  In  order  to  enhance  their  em- 
ployEbillty; 

(3)  to  displaced  workers  in  order  to  assist 
them  to  enter  into  adult  basic  education  or 
to  benefit  from  additional  Job  training  or  re- 
tralninr. 

(3)  to  illiterate  adults:  and 

(4)  to  illiterate,  out-of-school  youth  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  other  education  pro- 
grams. 

SEC  in.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SERVICES. 

Funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  approved  plan,  to  provide  voca- 
tional training— 

(D  to  workers  who  have  been  or  who  are 
about  to  be  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
competition.  In  order  to  assist  such  workers 
to  obtain  and  retain  employment  and  to  up- 
grade their  Job  skills; 

(2)  to  unemployed  or  underemployed  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  assist  them  to  obtain  and 
retain  employment  in  new,  expanding,  or 
export-related  industries  or  businesses; 

(3)  to  current  employees  in  existing  indus- 
tries and  businesses  in  order  to  make  such 
industries  and  businesses  more  competitive; 
and 

(4)  to  individuals  in  order  to  assist  their 
entry  into,  or  advancement  in.  high  technol- 
ogy occupations  or  to  meet  the  technologi- 
cal demands  of  other  Industries  or  business- 
es. 

SEC  SM.  EDUCATION  IN  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE, 
OR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  approved  plan,  to  provide  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  level  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  or  a  foreign  language 
through- 

(1)  programs  that  are  designed  to  address 
needs  for  such  instruction  that  are  not 
being  met  by  programs  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act  through  such  activities  as  (A)  partner- 
ships in  education  with  business,  industry, 
and  labor;  (B)  interdisciplinary  programs  in 
such  subject  areas;  and  (C)  advanced  or  sup- 
plementary instruction  in  such  areas  In 
after-school  and  summer  programs; 

(2)  programs  to  enable  students  to  begin 
preparation  for  advanced  courses  and  ca- 
reers In  mathematics,  science,  engineering, 
and  technology;  and 

(3)  programs  that  develop   the  specific 
technological  and  foreign  language  skills  re- 
quired by  local  Industries  and  businesses. 
SEC  sn.  BUGIBLE  SERVICE  PROVIDERS. 

A  State  educational  agency  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  for  the  provision  of  services  under 
this  chapter— 

(1)  local  educational  agencies; 

(2)  eligible  recipients  of  funds  under  the 
AduJt  Education  Act; 

(3)  eligible  recipients  of  funds  under  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act: 

(4)  the  SUte  board:  or 

(5)  other  agencies  or  organisations  (in- 
cluding community-based  organizations) 
within  the  State  providing  educational  and 
training  services  as  described  in  this  chap- 
ter. 

raC  tM.  LUUTATKW  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  under  this  chapter  to  any  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  such  agency  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  the  prograois  under  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  2— P08T8ECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

SBC  Ul.  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED. 

Prom  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a  summer  In- 
stitute or  workshop  under  section  534; 

(2)  to  acquire  special  equipment  or  oper- 
ate a  workshop  under  section  535: 

(3)  to  establish  and  operate  educational 
partnership  programs  under  section  536;  or 

(4)  to  perform  a  combination  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and 
(3). 

SEC  SS2.  SELECTION  OF  GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  CoMPTTiTivK  Selection.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  award  grants  under  this  chapter 
competitively,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  institution's 
application  under  section  533. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Awards.- In  making 
awards  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that— 

(1)  one-half  of  the  funds  awarded  will  be 
used  for  activities  under  sections  534  and 
536.  and  one-half  for  activities  under  section 
535; 

(3)  there  is  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  awarded  under  this 
chapter  and 

(3)  the  award  to  any  institution  or  consor- 
tium of  institutions  is  not  less  than  $100,000 
or  more  than  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC  53S.  APPLICATIONS. 

An  institution  of  higher  education  or  con- 
sortium of  such  Institutions  that  desires  to 
obtain  a  grant  under  this  chapter  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  that 
contains- 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  that  wUl 
be  performed  in  accordance  with  section 
534,  535,  or  536  (or  any  combination  there- 
of) with  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter, 

(2)  assurances  that  the  institution  will 
obtain  from  donors,  or  otherwise  provide 
from  non-Federal  sources,  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(4)  such  other  Information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

SBC  514.  SUMMER  INSTITVTES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

(a)  Use  or  Finn>8.— Funds  made  available 
by  grant  under  this  chapter  may  be  used— 

(I)  for  summer  institutes  that  provide  for 
intensive  training  in  foreign  languages  and 
cultures  critical  to  the  national  economy— 

(A)  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  students; 

(B)  for  language  teachers  and  faculty  to 
improve  language  proficiency  and  pedagogi- 
cal techniques:  and 

(C)  for  American  international  business 
persons,  on  a  cost  reimbursement  basis,  to 
improve  their  effectiveness  in  doing  busl<- 
nesB  abroad; 

(3)  for  intensive  workshops  for  preservlce 
and  in-service  math  and  science  teachers 
and  faculty  to  demonstrate  the  most  recent 
developments  in  science,  technology,  and 
mathematics  and  their  application  to  im- 
prove our  economic  development,  particu- 
larly as  related  to  businesses  and  Industries 
engaged  in  substantial  export  or  foreign 
trade  activiUes;  and 


(8)  for  stipends  for  Individuals  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  and  (B>  of  paragraph 
(1)  while  attending  institutes  conducted 
under  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Study  Abkoad.— An  institution  of 
higher  education  using  funds  to  provide  the 
training  described  in  subsection  (aHD  is  au- 
thorized and  ertcouraged  to  provide  such 
training  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  use  the 
resources  provided  by  such  country  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
533(3). 

(c)  Workshop  PLAinmio.- An  Institution 
of  higher  education  using  funds  to  provide 
the  workshops  described  In  subsection  (aK3) 
is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  involve 
units  of  State  and  local  government,  labor, 
business,  and  industry  In  the  planning  for 
such  workshops. 

SEC  536.  ACQUISITION  AND  USE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Funds  made  available  by  a  grant  under 
this  subtitle  may  be  used- 

(1)  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment  suitable  for  use  In 
providing  undergraduate  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  or  science,  or  both;  and 

(2)  for  workshops  for  secondary  and  voca- 
tional school  teachers  and  postsecondary  In- 
stitution faculty  on  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment. 

SEC  5M.  EDUCATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Use  or  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  may  be  used  for 
costs  associated  with  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  educational  partnerships  between 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  advanced  In- 
struction to  students  In  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  computer  technology. 

(b)  SPBcincALLY  Permitted  Uses.— Per- 
missible uses  of  funds  under  this  section  In- 
clude- 

(1)  costs  associated  with  entering  into  re- 
source sharing  with  government,  private 
business,  Industry,  and  institutions: 

(2)  stipends  or  salary  supplements  for  uni- 
versity faculty  and  staff  involved  In  the  edu- 
cational partnership  program  under  this 
subtitle: 

(3)  development  of  curriculum  that  pro- 
vides superior  preparation  In  any  one  or 
more  of  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology; 

(4)  acquisition  of  textbooks,  materials,  and 
supplies  to  be  utilized  in  instructional  pro- 
grams to  be  used  under  this  subtitle:  and 

(6)  additional  transportation  costs  for  stu- 
dents as  a  result  of  their  participation  In 
the  educational  partnership  program  under 
this  subtitle. 

(c)  Use  FOR  Oeneral  Overhead  Prohibit- 
ED.- Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  used  In 
connection  with  the  general  overhead  costs 
of  the  applicant. 

CHAPTER  S-EDUCATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

BBC  »4I.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  TBLBCOMMUNI- 
CATIONS  DBMONmUTION  PROGRAM. 
(a)  Program  Authority.— The  Secretary 
of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide grant  assistance  to  a  non-profit  State 
corporation  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  design,  development,  and  con- 
struction, including  renovation,  of  a  model, 
regional  advanced  educational  telecommuni- 
cations network  and  technology  resource 
centers.  Such  centers  shall  enable  private 
and  public  post-secondary  educational  insti- 
tutions, elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems,  libraries,  and  other  Institutions  In 
the  region  to  share  educational  resources 
and   improve   and   expand   Instruction   In 
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mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  vo- 
cational education,  continuing  education, 
and  basic  and  remedial  educational  skills. 

(b)  Matching  Requirement.— Financial  as- 
sistance made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  matched  by  State  funds  and  funds 
from  other  sources. 

(c)  Separate  Authorization.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (in  ad- 
dition to  sums  authorized  by  section  511) 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Subtitle  B— Training  for  Industrial 
Competitiveness 
SBC  551.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  $500,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Allocation  of  Appropriations.— From 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

(1)  60  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  section  492  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (as  added  by  section  552  of  this 
Act): 

(2)  20  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  section  493  of  such  Act  (as  so  added); 

(3)  9  percent  shall,  subject  to  subsection 
(c),  be  available  to  carry  out  section  494  of 
such  Act  (as  so  added): 

(4)  10  percent  shall,  subject  to  subsection 
(c),  be  available  to  carry  out  section  505  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  section  553  of  this 
Act):  and 

(5)  one  percent  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  section  554  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Limitations  on  Duration.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b)— 

(1)  the  allocation  reqtiired  by  paragraph 

(3)  of  such  subsection  shall  be  required  only 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988:  and 

(2)  the  allocation  required  by  paragraph 

(4)  of  such  subsection  shall  be  required  only 
for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 

Funds  which  remain  unallocated  by  reason 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  reallocated  by  apportioning  such 
funds  among  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  proportionately. 

SEC  552.  TRAINING    PROGRAMS   UNDER  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT. 

(a)  Amendment.- Title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
tMurt: 

"Part  H— Training  for  Industrial 

COMPrriTIVENESS 

"use  of  funds 

"Sec.  491.  From  the  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  provide  training  and  employment  as- 
sistance to  trade-impacted  workers  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  492; 

"(2)  provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  labor-management  committees  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  493:  and 

"(3)  establish  demonstration  programs  to 
improve  worker  adjustment  to  changing 
world  markets  in  accordance  with  section 
494. 

"TRADE-IMPACTED  WORKER  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  492.  (aKl)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(A)  the  vast  majority  of  trade- impacted 
workers  are  production  employees  of  manu- 
factiuing  industries  and  agriculture  whose 
income  losses  and  barriers  to  reemployment 
are  generally  higher  than  those  for  other 
dislocated  workers; 


"(B)  programs  of  assistance  for  trade-im- 
pacted workers  are  most  effective  when  de- 
livered before  or  soon  after  the  dislocations 
occur,  and 

"(C)  because  import  and  export  competi- 
tion tends  to  affect  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  entire  industries  and  not  merely  in 
specific  firms,  and  because  the  skills,  work 
experience,  and  barriers  to  reemployment 
are  similar  for  dislocated  workers  from  a 
given  industry,  industry-wide  programs  of 
adjustment  assistance  are  the  most  efficient 
way  to  aid  trade-impacted  workers. 

"(2)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
assist  individuals  injured  by  import  competi- 
tion to  adjust  to  new  economic  circum- 
stances and  to  find  stable  productive  em- 
ployment. 

"(bKl)  From  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  programs  established  under  this  sec- 
tion that  provide  training  and  employment 
assistance  to  workers  in  industries  that  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e),  to  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  international  trade. 

•(2)  For  purposes  of  applying  for  such  fi- 
nancial assistance,  eligible  applicants  shall 
be  public  or  private  nonprofit  entities  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  administrative 
entities  under  section  103(b)(1)(B)  of  this 
Act,  State  and  local  government  agencies, 
labor  organizations,  industry  associations, 
joint  labor-management  committees,  and 
community-based  organizations)  and  consor- 
tia of  any  such  entities. 

"(c)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
services  under  this  section  if  such  individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  is  or  was  employed  in  such  an  indus- 
try; and 

"(2)  meets  the  criteria  contained  in  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  An  eligible  individual  under  sub- 
section (c)  may  be  provided  with— 
"(A)  intensive  job  search  assistance: 
"(B)  basic  skills  training  and  other  educa- 
tional assistance: 
"(C)  job  training: 
"(D)  job  development; 
"(E)   training   in   jobs   skills   for   which 
demand  exceeds  supply: 

"(F)  supportive  services,   including  com- 
muting assistance  and  financial  and  person- 
al counseling; 
"(G)  pre-layoff  assistance:  and 
"(H)  relocation  assistance. 
"(2)  Such  an  individual  may  also  receive  a 
subsistence  stipend  during  enrollment  in  a 
program  described  in  paragraph  (1)  if  that 
individual  is  unemployed  and  is  not  current- 
ly receiving  unemployment  compensation  or 
trade  readlustment  allowances. 

"(3)  Services  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with,  services  provided  under  title  III 
of  this  Act  and  shall  supplement  and  not 
supplant  any  other  federally  assisted  train- 
ing assistance  or  services. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
prescribe  criteria  for  determining  if  an  in- 
dustry, including  agriculture,  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  international  trade. 
Such  criteria  shall  provide  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  extent  to  which— 

"(1)  significant  numbers  of  employees,  in- 
cluding farmers,  have  become,  or  are  likely 
to  become,  unemployed  or  underemployed 
for  significant  periods  of  time; 

"(2)  imports  of  goods  produced  or  manu- 
factured by  the  industry  have  increased  or 
exports  of  such  goods  have  decreased: 

"(3)  the  sales  and  production  rates  of  the 
industry  have  substantially  declined,  either 


in  absolute  terms  or  in  relation  to  the  total 
sales  and  production  of  goods  in  the  United 
States:  and 

"(4)  the  industry  is  recognized  as  needing 
protection  imder  laws  or  practices  designed 
to  protect  United  States  industries  from 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

"JOINT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  493.  (a)  From  the  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
award,  on  a  competitive  basis,  grants  to 
labor-management  committees  to  provide 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  programs  of  training, 
retraining,  and  education  for  eligible  work- 
ers. 

"(b)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section,  a  labor-management  committee 
shall  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  in  its  ap- 
plication that— 

"(A)(i)  the  committee  was  established  by  a 
voluntary  cooperative  agreement,  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees  employed 
at  or  operating  out  of  a  single  site,  that 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  (11)  the  employer  has  certified 
that  it  wUl  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement: 

"(B)  the  committee  does  not  have,  as  one 
of  its  purposes,  the  discouragement  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
157)  or  the  interference  with  collective  bar- 
gaining in  any  plant  or  industry: 

"(C)  the  employer  is  undertaking  a  mod- 
ernization or  other  production  adjustment 
program  in  order  to  remain  or  become  com- 
petitive in  international  markets: 

"(D)  the  employer  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide or  to  secure  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  one-half  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section; 

"(E)  the  programs  to  be  provided  will  be 
in  addition  to  training  programs  already 
provided  or  required  to  be  provided: 

"(P)  an  identification  of  (i)  the  persons  or 
agencies  from  whom  services  will  be  ob- 
tained for  employees  under  this  section  and 
(ii)  the  specific  services  that  will  be  provid- 
ed; and 

"(G)  a  description  of  any  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  with  the  administra- 
tive entity  for  a  service  delivery  area  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(i)  obtaining  information  concerning 
(and  improved  access  to)  educational  and 
training  services  available  in  the  locality, 
such  as  institutional  skill  training,  on-the- 
job  training,  training  programs  operated  by 
employers  or  labor  organizations,  or  on-site, 
industry-specific  training  supportive  of  in- 
dustrial or  economic  development: 

"(ii)  providing,  through  the  service  deliv- 
ery area,  local  providers  of  education  and 
training  with  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  committee  for  their  services: 
and 

"(ill)  assessing  such  training  and  educa- 
tional needs,  providing  information  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  such  needs  to  local 
educational  and  training  service  providers, 
and  matching  such  training  needs  to  the 
programs  available. 

"(2)  For  purpose  of  programs  under  this 
section,  an  eligible  worker  is  a  worker  who  is 
or  may  be  at  risk  of  losing  employment  be- 
cause of  sklU  obsolescence  or  because  of  a 
modernization  or  other  production  adjust- 
ment program  which  his  or  her  employer  is 
undertaking  in  order  to  remain  or  become 
competitive  in  International  markets. 


"(c)  A  labor-management  committee  may 
use  funds  under  this  section  to  provide  to  or 
obtain  for  eligible  workers  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  services: 

"(1)  early  warning  adjustment  services  In 
the  event  of  mass  layoffs  or  plant  closings 
including  such  services  as  personal  and  fi- 
nancial counseling,  referral  to  community 
■ervices,  career  counseling,  job  search  assist- 
ance, job  development,  retraining,  and  relo- 
cation assistance; 

"(2)  aptitude  testing  and  career  counsel- 
ing; 

"(3)  on-the-job  training; 

"(4)  institutional  training; 

"(5)  tuition  assistance; 

"(6)  upgrading  of  skills;  and 

"(7)  education,  including  basic  skills  and 
literacy  training  as  well  as  more  advanced 
education  intended  to  increase  the  profi- 
ciency and  adaptability  of  workers  in  a 
changing  work  environment. 

"(d)  The  cooperative  agreement  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  labor-manage- 
ment committee  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  If  the  agreement— 

"(1)  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  as 
many  representatives  of  employees  on  the 
committee  as  there  are  representatives  of 
the  employer; 

"(2)  provides  that  where  eligible  employ- 
ees have  designated  one  or  more  exclusive 
representatives  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  each  of  those  representatives 
shall  serve  on  the  committee  as  representa- 
tives of  those  employees: 

"(3)  provides  that  eligible  employees  who 
have  not  designated  an  exclusive  represent- 
ative imder  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  may  be  represented  on  the  committee 
by  such  a  representative  or  by  one  of  such 
employees  as  chosen  in  a  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion, except  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
employee  representatives  chosen  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  the  ntunber  of  repre- 
sentatives selected  tmder  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  are  not  represented  by  an  ex- 
clusive representative  as  provided  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the  number 
of  employees  who  are  so  represented; 

"(4)  provides  that  all  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  by  mutual  agreement  of  a 
majority  of  the  employer  representatives 
and  a  inajority  of  employee  representatives 
on  the  committee;  and 

"(5)  provides  that  (A)  committees  may 
designate,  by  mutual  agreement  of  employ- 
er and  employee  representatives  on  the 
committee,  one  individual,  not  otherwise 
employed  by  or  under  contract  to  the  em- 
ployer, to  act  as  chairperson  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  (B)  where  such  an  individual  Is  not 
so  designated,  the  chairperson  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  mutual  agreement  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  representatives  on  the 
committee  from  among  the  employee  repre- 
sentatives on  the  committee. 

"(e)  Upon  approval  of  a  grant  request  but 
prior  to  providing  any  f  imds,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  committee  and  the  em- 
irioyer  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  the  services  for  which  the 
Secretary  is  providing  f  imds  imder  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  any 
additional  financial  assistance  to  any  com- 
mittee after  receiving  notice  from  the  chair- 
person selected  under  subsection  (dK5)  that 
the  representatives  of  either  the  employer 
or  the  employees  on  the  committee,  or  both, 
have  expressed,  in  writing,  an  unwllllngneas 
to  participate  in  the  further  activities  of  the 
committee.  A  chairperson  shall  so  notify  the 


Secretary  within  10  days  after  receiving  an 
expression  of  such  imwllllngnesB.  unless  it  is 
earlier  withdrawn. 

"(g)(1)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
whether  entered  into  before  or  after  the 
date  of  entry  into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (d). 

'(2)  No  money  or  other  things  of  value 
provided  by  an  employer  to  a  committee 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  1947.  or  section  8(a)(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  494.  (a)  From  the  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  establish  programs  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  providing 
worker  retraining  payments,  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  each,  to  workers  who— 

"(1)  are  or  were  employed  in  an  industry 
determined  (under  section  492)  to  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  international  trade, 
and 

"(2)  meet  the  criteria  contained  in  section 
302(a>  of  this  Act. 

in  order  to  permit  such  workers  to  purchase 
their  own  Job  search,  education,  training, 
and  retraining  services  from  providers  who 
are  certified  for  such  purpose  by  a  State  Job 
training  coordinating  council. 

"(b)  Programs  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  established  in  a  manner 
which— 

"(1)  provides  a  suitable  cross  section  of 
employees  by  income,  education.  Job  experi- 
ence, and  occupation; 

"(2)  assesses  the  relative  cost  and  benefits 
of  providing  assistance  through  direct  pay- 
ments to  participants  as  compared  to  pro- 
viding assistance  through  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  participants:  and 

"(3)  evaluate  such  programs  in  terms  of 
the  performance  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  106(g)  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
evaluating  the  success  of  the  demonstration 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to  title 
IV  of  such  Act  the  following: 

"Part  H— Training  for  Industrial 
Competitiveness 
"Sec.  491.  Use  of  funds. 
"Sec.   492.  Trade-impacted  worker  assist- 
ance. 
"Sec.  493.  Joint  labor-management  training 

programs. 
"Sec.  494.  Demonstration  programs.". 

SEC  Six.  JOB  BANKS. 

(a)  Amendment.- Title  V  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  JOB  BANK  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  this  section  with  sums  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  551  of  the  Education  and 
Training  for  American  Competitiveness  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  stuns 
available  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  Job  bank  systems  In  each 
State.  Such  systems  shall  be  designed  to  use 


computerised  electronic  data  processing  and 
teleoommimications  systems  for  such  pur- 
poses as— 

"(1)  identifying  Job  openings  and  referring 
Jobseekers  to  Job  openings,  with  continual 
updating  of  such  information; 

"(2)  providing  information  on  occupation- 
al supply  and  demand:  and 

"(3)  utilization  of  such  systems  by  career 
information  delivery  systems  (including 
career  counseling  programs  In  schools). 

"(c)  Wherever  possible,  computcized  data 
systems  developed  with  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  capable  of  utilizing 
software  compatible  with  other  systems  (In- 
cluding management  information  systems 
and  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
income  maintenance  programs)  used  In  the 
administration  of  employment  and  training 
programs.  In  developing  such  systems,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
occupational  Information  coordinating  com- 
mittees (established  under  section  422(b)  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act),  and  other  users  of  such  systems  for 
the  various  purposes  described  in  subsection 
(b)of  this  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  504  the 
following: 

"Sec.  SOS.  State  Job  bank  systems.". 

SBC.  SM.  STUDIES. 

(a)  Benefit  Portability.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  within  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  commence  a 
study  of  methods  of  implementing  portabil- 
ity for  pensions  and  health  benefits  for  dis- 
located workers.  Such  study  shall  also 
evaluate  the  benefits  of  providing  early  re- 
tirement benefits  without  penalty  for  older 
dislocated  workers.  A  report  on  the  study 
conducted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  18 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Data  on  Mass  Layoffs.— Section 
462(e)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  the  mass  layoffs  or  closings  that  are 
caused  by  or  substantially  related  to  Inter- 
national trade.". 

(c)  Data  on  Displaced  Farmers  and 
Ranchers.- Section  462  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, statistical  data  relating  to  permanent 
dislocation  of  farmers  and  ranchers  due  to 
farm  and  ranch  failures.  Among  the  data  to 
be  included  are— 

"(A)  the  number  of  such  farm  and  ranch 
failures; 

"(B)  the  ntmiber  of  farmen  and  ranchers 
displaced; 

"(C)  the  location  of  the  affected  farms 
and  ranches; 

"(D)  the  types  of  farms  and  ranches  in- 
volved; and 

"(E)  the  farm  and  ranch  failures  that  are 
caused  by  or  substantially  related  to  inter- 
national trade. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  report 
based  upon  such  data  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Such 
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report  shall  Include  a  comparison  of  data 
contained  therein  with  data  currently  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  deter- 
mining the  Nation's  annual  employment 
and  unemployment  rates  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
adequately  counted  in  such  employment 
statistics.". 

(d)  Pailum  To  Provide  iMTrauATioKAixY 
Recognized  Worker  Rights.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
identify  the  countries  that  fail  to  recognize 
and  enforce,  and  the  producers  that  fall  to 
comply  with,  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  in  identifying 
the  countries  that  fail  to  recognize  and  en- 
force and  the  producers  that  fail  to  comply 
with  such  rights. 

(2)  A  report  on  the  study  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  annually. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  the  right  of  association: 

(B)  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
Icctivcly* 

(C)  the  right  to  be  free  from  the  use  of 
any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor, 

(D)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of 
children:  and 

(E)  acceptable  conditions  of  work  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours 
of  work,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

TITLE  VI— AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
Subtitle  A— Improvement  of  Agricultural  Trade 
Policy  and  Market  Development  Activities 
SEC.  Ml.  PURPOSE  OF  SUBTITLE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Agriculture  in  agricultural  trade  policy 
formulation  and  implementation  and  in  as- 
sisting United  SUtes  agricultural  producers 
participate  in  international  agricultural 
trade,  by  reorganizing  and  strengthening 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  these  areas. 

SBC  ««.  DESIGNATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AS  LEAD  AGENCY  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TRADE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subtitle  D  of 
title  I  of  this  Act,  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  have  primary  responsibility 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning agricultural  trade  and  agricultural 
trade  policy. 

(b)  Exception.— The  designation  made  in 
subsection  (a)  does  not  limit  the  exercise  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  assigned  them 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  United 
States  agricultural  imports. 

SEC  CM.  CONSULTATION  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
through  such  mechanism  as  the  President 
shaU  establish  by  executive  order,  consult 
with  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
ordinate actions  and  prograims  of  such  agen- 
cies affecting  agricultural  trade  policy  with 
the  programs  of  the  Departmeat  of  Agricul- 
ture and  with  the  agricultural  trade  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  «M.  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(a)  Under  Secretary  por  Trade  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.— <1)  The  President,  by 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Trade  and  International  Affairs 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Under  Secretary  for  Trade"). 
(2)  The  Under  Secretary  for  Trade  shall— 

(A)  assume  the  duties  relating  to  interna- 
tional affairs  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs: 

(B)  serve  as  a  member  of— 

(i)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation: 
(ii)  the  Trade  Policy  Review  Group;  and 
(ill)  the  Subcommittee  on  Pood  Aid  of  the 
Development  Coordination  Committee: 

(C)  direct— 

(i)  all  programs  and  duties  performed  by 
the  Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development: 

(ii)  ijl  programs  or  duties  performed  by 
the  International  Transportation  Service 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Transportation:  and 

(ill)  such  programs  or  duties  currently  as- 
signed to  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  and  other  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  to  be  di- 
rectly related  to  agricultural  export  sales, 
market  development,  and  relevant  technical 
assistance;  and 

(D)  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Under  Secretary  por  Commodity  Pro- 
grams.—(1)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Com- 
modity Programs. 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Commodity  Programs  shall— 

(A)  assume  the  duties  relating  to  commod- 
ity programs  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs: 

(B)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion: and 

(C)  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Conforming  Repeal.— Section  501(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C. 
2211a(a))  is  repealed. 

(d)  Additional  Assistant  Secretaries  op 
Agriculture.— The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may 
appoint  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
up  to  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  to  assist  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Trade. 

SEC.  (OS.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  S. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

Title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  section  5314,  striking  out 

"Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Com- 
modity Programs. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Trade 
and  International  Affairs.";  and 

(2)  in  section  5315,  striking  out  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  (7)."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  (9).". 


SEC  MC  TRANSFER  OF  ENTITIES  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  AND  E8TAB- 
USHMENT  OF  COMMODITY  DIVISION. 

(a)  Transfer  op  Entities.— The  Interna- 
tional Economics  Division  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agricultur- 
al Outlook  Board,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  be  entities  within  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(b)  E^tabushment  op  Commodity  Divi- 
sion.—(1)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh 
within  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  a 
commodity  division  to  promote  value-added 
producte  not  covered  by  cooperator  agree- 
ments and  to  help  to  develop  a  cooperator 
organization  to  support  the  marketing  role 
of  the  division. 

(2)  The  work  and  activities  of  such  divi- 
sion shall  include  market  analysis  for  prod- 
ucte described  in  paragraph  (1),  as  well  as 
market  development. 

(3)  Any  cooperator  organization  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  as  broadly  based 
as  possible  and  shall  include  export  trading 
companies  and  export  management  compa- 
nies dealing  in  food  producte,  as  well  as 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Individual 
brands  and  product  lines. 

SEC  607.  establishment  OF  THE  GENERAL  SALES 
MANAGER'S  OFFICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  establish  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
"Office  of  the  General  Sales  Manager"  and 
appoint  a  General  Sales  Manager  to  head 
such  office.  The  General  Sales  Manager 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Trade. 

(b)  Duties.— The  General  Sales  Manager 
shall  assume  responsibility  for  all  programs 
or  duties  performed  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  with  respect  to— 

(1)  export  sales: 

(2)  market  development: 

(3)  agricultural  trade  offices:  and 

(4)  the  requiremente  of  titles  I  and  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.). 

SEC  608.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  TO  MONITOR 
TRADE  PRACTICES. 

(a)  Establishment  Within  the  Depart- 
ment OP  Agriculture.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  establish  an  office  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Trade. 

(b)  Duties.— The  office  esUblished  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  and  study  trade 
practices  carried  out  by  other  nations  to 
promote  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  producte:  and 

(2)  submit  quarterly  reporte  of  ite  findings 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Reporting  by  the  Secretary.— ( 1) 
Within  15  days  after  receiving  a  report 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  submit  to  the  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  (2)  any  report  received 
under  subsection  (b)(2),  together  with  the 
Secretary's  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  subsidies  provid- 
ed by  other  nations  and  the  United  SUtes 
to  promote  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  producte. 

(2)  Items  described  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  reported  to-^ 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate;  and 


(B)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 

Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs,   and  the 

Conunittee   on   Ways   and   Means   of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

SEC  m.  ESTABLISHING  AN  OFFICE  TO  PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTIMS  OF  UNFAIR 
TRADE  PRACTICES. 

(a)  Estabushmznt  Within  the  Depart- 
MINT  OF  AoRicuLTintx.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  esUbllsh  an  office  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  duties  described  in  subsection  (b)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Trade. 

(b)  Duties.— The  office  esUblished  uni'er 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  the  following  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  United  States  citizens 
and  organizations  damaged  by  unfair  agri- 
cultural trade  practices  and  policies: 

(1)  The  Office  shall  assist  such  persons  In 
preparing  cases  before— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve: 

(B)  the  International  Trade  Conunlaston: 

(C)  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Commerce: 

(D)  the  Court  of  International  Trade;  and 

(E)  any  other  similar  agency. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  provide  and  update 
Information  to  such  persons  regarding  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  such  practices  and 
policies. 

(3)  The  Office  shall  inform  such  persons 
of  any  adverse  effect  on  them  caused  by 
such  practices  and  policies  of  which  they 
are  not  aware. 

(4)(A)  The  Office  shall  report  information 
relating  to  such  unfair  trade  practices  and 
the  ef fecte  of  such  practices  to  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency  or  agencies,  together 
with  a  recommendation  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  what  actions 
should  be  Initiated  under  the  trade  laws. 

(B)  Upon  receipt  of  such  information  and 
recommendation,  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
what  actions.  If  any.  will  be  initiated  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit,  with  the  information  described 
in  section  S08(c>.  a  report  of  the  assistance 
provided  under  this  section. 

(d)  Coordination.- The  Office  shall  co- 
ordinate ite  activities  with  the  Fair  Trade 
Advocate  esUblished  under  title  I  of  this 
Act. 
SBC  (10.  PROVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

IN  TRADE  NEGOTIA'nONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide 
technical  services  to  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  on  matters  pertaining 
to  agricultural  trade  and  with  respect  to 
international  negotiations  on  Issues  related 
to  agricultural  trade. 

SEC    (II.    LONG    TERM    AGRICULTURAL    TRADE 
STRATEGY  REPORTS. 

(a)  Preparation:  Matters  To  Be  Incldi>- 
ED.— (1)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall 
prepare,  and  the  President  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  budget  for  each  fiscal  year, 
a  Long  Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
Report  eaUbllshing  recommended  policy 
and  spending  goals  for  United  SUtes  agri- 
cultural trade  and  exporU  for  1-year,  6-year, 
and  10-year  periods,  beginning  on  October  1 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall  include  the  followlnr 

(A)  Findings  with  respect  to  trends  in  the 
comparative  position  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  nations  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  producte,  organised 
by  major  commodity  group  and  including  a 


comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities  and  producte. 

(B)  Findings  with  respect  to  new  develop- 
mente  In  research  conducted  by  other  na- 
tions that  may  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
United  SUtes  agricultural  commodities  and 
producte. 

<C)  Findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  In  nonmarket 
economies  of  United  SUtes  agricultural 
commodities  and  producte. 

(D)  The  agricultural  trade  goals  for  every 
agricultural  commodity  and  value-added 
product  produced  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  period  in  question,  expressed  in  both 
physical  volume  and  monetary  value. 

(E)  Recommended  Federal  policy  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  agricultural  trade 
goals. 

(F)  Recommended  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing on  international  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(0)  Reconunended  levels  of  Federal 
spending  on  programs  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  agricultural  trade  goals. 

(H)  Recommended  long-term  strategies 
for  growth  in  agricultural  trade  and  ex- 
ports— 

(1)  taking  Into  account  United  SUtes  do- 
mestic competitiveness,  trade  negotiations, 
and  international  monetary  and  exchange 
rate  policies;  and 

(ii)  including  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  export  enhancement  pro- 
grams (Including  credit  programs  and 
export  payment-in-kind  programs),  market 
development  activities,  and  foreign  agricul- 
tural and  economic  development  assistance 
activities  needed  to  implement  such  strate- 
gies. 

(3)  Provisions  of  each  Long  Term  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Strategy  Report  that  relate  to 
recommended  levels  of  spending  on  Interna- 
tional activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  shall  be 
treated  as  the  President's  annual  budget 
submission  to  Congress  for  such  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  addition  to  the  budget  request  for  other 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  President  shall  Include  in  each 
Long  Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
Report  recommendations  for  such  changes 
in  leglFlatlon  governing  international  pro- 
grams uf  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
are  required  to  meet  the  long  term  goals  es- 
Ublished in  the  Report. 

(b)  Identification  or  Changes  That  May 
Affict  Previous  REPORTS.-The  President, 
In  each  succeeding  annual  Long  Term  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Strategy  Report  after  the 
first  such  report,  shall  Identify  any  such 
recommendations  that  might  modify  the 
long  term  policy  contained  in  any  previous 
such  report. 

(c)  EsTABUSHiiENT  OF  OppicE.-The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  esUbllsh  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  Office  of 
Agricultural  Trade  Policy  Planning  and 
Evaluation  under  the  direction  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Trade.  Such  office  shall  co- 
ordinate the  preparation  of  the  President's 
Long  Term  Agricultural  Trade  Strategy 
Report. 

BBC  (It  DECLARATION  OP  POUCY  RESPECTING 
rOOD  AID  AND  MARKBT  DEVKLOP- 
MINT. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use 
food  aid  and  acriculturally  related  foreign 
economic  assistance  programs  more  effec- 
tively to  develop  markete  for  United  SUtes 
agricultural  commodities  and  producte. 


BBC  (11.  RBPORTINC  BY  THE  SBCBBTARY  OP  AGBl- 
CULTURE. 

(a)  Rbportiho  Oil  Cdtaim  Prooraiu.— 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  United 
SUtes  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  extent  that  food  aid  and  agriculturally 
related  foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  previous  year,  other  than 
direct  feeding  or  emergency  food  aid.  that 
are  administered  by  Federal  agencies  or  by 
nongovernmental  entitles  serve  direct 
market  development  objectives  for  United 
SUtes  agricultural  commodities  atul  prod- 
ucte. 

(b)  Scope  of  Rrportiiio  Riquirbkbiit.— 
The  programs  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
Include— 

(1)  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  10M  (7 
U.8.C.  1691  et  seq.): 

(3)  programs  under  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  and 
the  Food  for  Progress  Act  of  19U  (7  UJB.C. 
17360);  and 

(3)  technical  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  United  SUtes  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

BBC  (14.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  POOD  AID 
POUCY. 

(a)  EsTABLisHimrr.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  esUbllsh  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  Office  of  Food  Aid  Policy 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  •• 
the  "Office"). 

(b)  DiRBCTOR.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  appoint  a  director  of  the  Office 
who  shall— 

(1)  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  Gener- 
al Sales  Idanager; 

(3)  develop  In  cooperation  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Trade 
Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  for  coordinating  agricultur- 
ally related  foreign  economic  assistance, 
food  aid.  and  market  development  objec- 
tives for  United  SUtes  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  producte; 

(3)  monitor  the  compliance  of  programs 
and  policies  of  Federal  agencies  and  related 
entitles  with  the  market  development  objec- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

(4)  serve  as  the  principal  staff  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  delib- 
erations of  the  staff  working  group  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Food  Aid  of  the  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Committee. 

BBC  (IS.  COMMODITIEB  POR  COOPERATOR  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authoriied 
to  make  avalUble  to  cooperator  organisa- 
tions commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  shall  be  used  by 
such  cooperators  In  projecte  designed  to 
expand  markete  for  United  SUtes  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  producte. 

BBC.  (I(.   DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  CON- 
TRACT AUTHORITY  POR  INDIVIDUALS 
ABROAD. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  con- 
tract with  individuals  outelde  the  United 
SUtes  for  personal  servioes  to  be  performed 
outside  the  United  SUtes.  Such  IndividualB 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  under  any  law, 
including   any   law   administered   by    the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

BBC.  (IT.  LIMITATION  ON  SPENDING  AUTHOUTY. 

Any  new  spending  authority  created  by 
the  amendmente  made  by  section  606  shall 
be  effective  for  any  f lioal  year  only  to  the 
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(3)  the  European  Community  has  replaced 
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extent  provided  for  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

SBC  <]«.  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM. 

Section  1127(b)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736V)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  give  priority  to  all  interested  for- 
eign purchasers  who— 

"(A)  have  traditionally  purchased  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof:  and 

"(B)  continue  or  begin  to  purchase  such 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  on  an 
annual  basis  in  quantities  greater  than  the 
level  of  purchases  in  a  previous  representa- 
tive period;"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6)  shaU  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Nutrition  of  the  Senate  every  30  days  a 
current  list  of  countries  provided  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  products  under  this  sec- 
tion and  a  justification  for  participation  in 
this  section.". 

SEC.  (11.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SECTIONS  OF  1129 
AND  1IC7  OF  THE  FOOD  SECURITY 
ACT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  expedite 
the  implementation  of  sections  1129  and 
1167  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-198),  relating  to  the  barter 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  barter  programs  in 
expanding  agricultural  trade,  and  empha- 
sizes this  importance  to  the  Department. 

Subtitle  B— Domestic  Markets  for  Agricultural 
Commodities  and  Products 
SEC  at.  STUDY  RELATING  TO  HONEY. 

(a)  STxn>Y.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  imported  honey  on  United  States 
honey  producers,  the  availability  of  honey 
bee  pollination  within  the  United  States, 
and  whether  imports  of  honey  tend  to  inter- 
fere with  or  render  ineffective  the  honey 
price  support  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC  (32.  ROSE  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  complete  a  study— 

(1)  to  determine  the  effect  of  rose  imports 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1982,  and  ending  with  the  most  recent  cal- 
endar quarter  for  which  information  is 
available,  into  the  United  States  on  the  do- 
mestic rose  growing  industry;  and 

(2)  to  provide  an  economic  analysis  of  fac- 
tors of  production  and  marketing  of  such 
imports. 


(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
subsection  (a),  as  soon  as  the  study  is  com- 
pleted, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC  (33.  DETERMINING  MATERIAL  INTERFERENCE 
CAUSED  BY  IMPORTED  TOBACCO. 

Section  22(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  624(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  any  investigation  conduct- 
ed with  respect  to  tobacco,  or  articles  con- 
taining tobacco,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac- 
count contributions  and  sissessments  im- 
posed under  sections  106A  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445-1, 
1445-2)  on  tobacco  producers  in  determining 
whether  such  imported  tobacco  or  articles 
materially  interfere  with  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.". 

SEC.  634.  IMPORT  INVENTORY. 

(a)  Compilation  and  Report  on  Im- 
ports.—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  International  Trade  Commission, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
and  any  other  Federal  agency,  shall  compile 
and  report  to  the  public  statistics  on  the 
total  value  and  quantity  of  imported  raw 
and  processed  agricultural  products. 

(b)  Compilation  and  Report  on  Comsump- 
tion.— The  Secretary  shall  also  compile 
data  on  the  total  amount  of  production  and 
consumption  of  domestically  produced  raw 
and  processed  agricultural  products. 

(c)  Issuing  op  Data.— The  data  required 
from  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall 
be  compiled  and  issued  in  a  format  that  cor- 
relates statistics  for  the  quantity  and  value 
of  imported  agricultural  products  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of  domestic  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  this  report  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

SEC  635.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS— ACTION  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  FOREIGN  IMPORT  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  UNITED  STATES 
CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  BEEF  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  trade  partners  of  the  United  States  are 
engaging  in  unreasonable,  unjustifiable,  and 
discriminatory  acts,  policies,  and  practices, 
including  the  use  of  import  quotas,  that 
tend  effectively  to  prohibit  or  unreasonably 
burden  United  States  exports  of— 

(A)  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  other  citrus 
fruits;  and 

(B)  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and 
other  beef  products;  and 

(2)  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices  deny 
access  to  such  markets  for  United  States 
producers  of  such  exports,  reduce  agricul- 
tural exports  and  farm  income,  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  United  States  trade  deficit  and 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  if  a  country  is  found  to 
engage,  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  in  any  such  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  against  any  such 
United  States  exports  the  President  should 
take  steps,  including  the  imposition  of 
import  fees  and  duties,  which  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  importation  of  similar 
or  other  products  from  such  country  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  into  the  United  States 
until  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices  are 
eliminated. 


Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous 


SEC  6SI.  CLASS  I  AND  II  MILK. 

(a)  In  General.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  milk  produced  by 
dairies— 

(1)  owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  persons 
or  entities;  and 

(2)  financed  by  or  with  the  use  of  industri- 
al revenue  bonds; 

shall  not  be  classified  as  class  I  or  class  II 
milk  for  the  purposes  of  the  milk  marketing 
program  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  reenacted  with  amend- 
ments by  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(c)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  dairy  that  has 
begun  operation  before  May  6, 1986. 

SEC.  652.  PROTECTION  OF  QUALITY  OF  EXPORT 
GRAIN. 

Section  6  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  78)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  To  protect  the  quality  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  no  dockage 
or  foreign  material  (including  dust  or  parti- 
cles of  whatever  origin)  once  removed  from 
grain  shall  be  recombined  with  any  grain 
when  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  recom- 
bined product  may  be  exported  from  the 
United  States;  and  no  dockage  or  foreign 
material  of  any  origin  may  be  added  to  any 
grain  that  may  be  exported  when  the  result 
will  be  to  reduce  the  grade  or  quality  of  the 
grain  or  to  reduce  its  ability  to  resist  spoil- 
age. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit— 

"(A)  the  treatment  of  grain  to  suppress, 
destroy,  or  prevent  insects  and  fungi  iiijuri- 
ous  to  stored  grains; 

"(B)  the  export  of  dockage  or  foreign  ma- 
terial removed  from  grain  when  such  dock- 
age or  foreign  material  is  pelletized  or  a 
part  of  a  processed  ration  for  livestock, 
poultry,  or  fish  and  is  exported  separately 
and  uncombined  with  any  whole  grain;  and. 

"(C)  the  addition  to  grain  of  confetti,  or 
any  other  material  that  serves  the  same 
purpose,  in  an  amount  necessary  to  facili- 
tate identification  of  ownership  or  origin  of 
a  particular  lot  of  grain. 

"(3)  Adjustment  of  the  moisture  content 
of  grain  that  may  be  exported  is  permitted 
by  the  blending  of  such  grain  with  a  similar 
grain  of  different  moisture  content  if  the 
difference  between  the  moisture  contents  of 
the  grains  being  blended  does  not  exceed  4 
per  centum,  but  the  addition  of  water  to 
grain  that  may  be  exported  is  prohibited 
except  by  aeration  of  such  grain  with  natu- 
ral air.". 

SEC.  653.  FINDINGS  AND  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMU- 
NfTY. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  as  part  of  the  terms  under  which  Spain 
and  Portugal  Joined  the  European  Commu- 
nity in  January  of  this  year,  the  European 
Community  has  imposed  import  quotas  on 
oilseeds  and  oilseed  products  in  Portugal,  in 
violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  "GATT"); 

(2)  the  European  Community  has  imposed 
a  quota  requiring  that  Portugal  purchase  at 
least  15.5  percent  of  its  grain  from  other  Eu- 
ropean Community  countries,  in  violation  of 
the  GATT; 


(3)  the  European  Community  has  replaced 
GATT-bound  20  percent  tariffs  on  com  and 
grain  sorghum  imports  entering  Spain  with 
the  European  Community's  variable  levy 
system,  which  is  currently  equivalent  to  a 
tariff  of  more  than  100  percent,  before  ne- 
gotiating compensation  as  agreed  to  previ- 
ously and  directed  by  International  trade 
rules; 

(4)  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  will  Impair  access  for  as 
much  as  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  United 
States  agricultural  producU  to  markets  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  adversely  affect 
the  economic  livelihood  of  United  SUtes 
farmers  and  related  industries; 

(6)  despite  Cabinet-level  approaches  to 
the  Europetui  Community  in  recent  months, 
the  European  Community  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  rescind  the  Illegal  quotas  or  to  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  damage 
caused  by  the  higher  tariffs; 

(6)  prior  enlargements  of  the  European 
Community  in  1973  and  1981  have  adversely 
affected  United  SUtes  agricultural  exports 
to  the  Community; 

(7)  the  President  on  March  31  announced 
his  intention  to  use  existing  authority  to  re- 
spond to  the  restrictions  of  the  European 
Community  by  imposing  quotas  and  tariff 
Increases  or  by  withdrawing  tariff  bindings 
to  produce  equivalent  restrictive  effects  or 
comparable  loss  of  trade  on  European  Com- 
munity Imports  into  the  United  States;  and 

(8)  the  President's  proposed  actions  to 
defend  legitimate  United  States  trade  inter- 
ests are  consistent  with  a  free  but  fair  trade 
policy. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congriss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  administration  should  continue  to 
firmly  oppose  actions  by  the  European 
Community  to— 

(A)  impose  quotas  on  oilseeds  and  oilseed 
products  in  Portugal; 

(B)  impose  a  grain  purchase  requirement 
quota  on  Portugal;  and 

(C)  place  variable  levies  on  com  and  grain 
sorghum  entering  Spain  before  negotiating 
compensation;  and 

(2)  unless  the  European  Community  re- 
scinds the  trade-restrictive  measures  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  the  United 
States  receives  prompt  and  complete  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  of  trade  resulting 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  European 
Community,  the  administration  should  take 
actions,  such  as  the  President  has  an- 
nounced, to  impose  trade  restrictions  on  a 
sufficient  value  of  exports  of  the  European 
Community  to  the  United  SUtes  to  reestab- 
lish the  balance  of  concessions  under  the 
QATT  and  other  International  trade  agree- 
menta. 

TITLE  VII-FOBEIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
AND  ADJUSTMENT  PLAN  REVIEW 

SEC    761.    FOREIGN    CORRUPT    PRACTICES    ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Prohibfted  Trade  Practices  by  Issu- 
BRs.— Section  30A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  U.S.C.  78dd-l)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROHIBITKD  POREION  trade  PRACnCBS  BY 

issmRs 
"Sbc.  30A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Issuer  which  has  a  class  of  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title  or 
which  Is  required  to  file  reports  under  sec- 
tion 15(d)  of  this  title,  or  for  any  officer,  di- 
rector, employee,  or  agent  of  such  issuer  or 
any  stockholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  Issuer,  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  intersUte  com- 


merce corruptly  in  furtherance  of  an  offer, 
payment,  promise  to  pay,  or  authorization 
of  the  payment  of  any  money,  or  offer,  gift, 
promise  to  give,  or  authorization  of  the 
giving  of  anything  of  value  to— 
"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 
"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  in  his  official  capacity, 
including  a  decision  to  fall  to  perform  hia 
official  functions:  or 

"(B)  Inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  Influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
InstrumenUllty  thereof  to  affect  or  Influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  InstrumenUllty. 

In  order  to  assist  such  Issuer  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person,  Including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative.  Judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  in  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government; 

'(2)  any  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal office  for  purposes  of— 

"(A)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  In  lU  or  his 
official  capacity.  Including  a  decision  to  fall 
to  perform  his  or  lU  official  functions;  or 

■•(B)  inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  Its  or  his  Influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof 
to  affect  or  Influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  government  or  Instrumentality. 
In  order  to  assist  such  Issuer  in  obtaining  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to,  any  person.  Including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative.  Judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  In  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government;  or 

"(3)  any  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
lessly disregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  money  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
fered, given,  or  promised,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of — 

"(A)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official,  political  party,  party 
official,  or  candidate  In  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity, Including  a  decision  to  fall  to  per- 
form his  or  lU  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  Inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal party,  party  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  iU  Influence  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  InstrumenUllty  thereof  to  affect  or 
Influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment or  InstrumenUllty, 
In  order  to  assist  such  Issuer  In  obUlnlng  or 
retaining  business  for  or  with,  or  directing 
business  to.  any  person,  including  the  pro- 
curement of  legislative,  Judicial,  regulatory, 
or  other  action  In  seeking  more  favorable 
treatment  by  a  foreign  government. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to  actions 
under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  the  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  securing  the  perform- 
ance of  a  routine  governmental  action  by  a 
foreign  official;  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  that  was  made,  was  ex- 
pressly permitted  under  a  law  or  regulation 
of  the  government  of  the  country  involved. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  the 
term  'routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  Is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
performed  by  a  foreign  official  and  In- 
cludes— 

"(A)    processing    governmental    papers, 
such  as  visas  and  work  orders: 
"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes;  and 
"(C)    scheduling    Inspections    associated 
with  contract  performance, 


and  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
govemmenUl  action'  does  not  Include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  on  the  question 
of  whether,  or  on  what  terms,  to  award  new 
buslneM  to  or  to  continue  business  with  a 
particular  party,  or  the  procurement  of  leg- 
islative. Judicial,  regulatory,  or  other  action 
In  seeking  more  favorable  treatment  by  a 
foreign  government. 

"(c)  An  Issuer  may  not  be  held  vicariously 
liable,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  by  IU  employee  or 
agent,  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  director,  If— 
"(1)  such  Issuer  has  esUbllshed  proce- 
dures which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prevent  and  detect.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
any  such  violation  by  such  employee  or 
agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  Issuer 
with  supervisory  respotulblllty  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  employee  or  agent  used  due  dili- 
gence to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  of* 
fense  by  that  employee  or  agent, 
Such  Issuer  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
It  meets  the  requlremenu  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3). 

"(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1986.  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury, 
and  after  obtaining  the  views  of  all  Interest- 
ed persons  through  public  notice  and  com- 
ment procedures,  shall  determine  to  what 
extent  compliance  with  this  section  would 
be  enhanced  and  the  business  community 
would  be  assisted  by  further  clarification  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  and 
may.  baaed  on  such  determination  and  to 
the  extent  necessary  and  appropriau, 
Issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct,  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  biulneas  oon- 
tracU.  which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy,  the  At- 
torney General  deUrmlnes  would  be  In  con- 
formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  Issuers  may  use  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy  regard- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of  title 
S,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  those  guldellnet 
and  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  that  title. 

"(eMl)  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  approprlaU  departmenU  and 
agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  and  after  ob- 
taining the  views  of  all  Interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  comment  proce- 
dures, shall  esUbllsh  a  procedure  to  provide 
responses  to  specific  Inquiries  by  Issuen 
concerning  conformance  of  their  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, made  in  accordance  with  that  proce- 
dure. Issue  an  opinion  In  response  to  that  re- 
quest. The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
shall  sUte  whether  or  not  certain  specified 
prospective  conduct  would,  for  purposes  of 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy,  violate  the  preceding  provisions  of 
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this  section.  Additional  requests  for  opin- 
ions may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
regarding  other  specified  prospective  con- 
duct that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  conduct 
specified  in  previous  requests.  In  any  action 
brought  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Act.  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  conduct,  which  is  specified  in 
a  request  by  an  issuer  and  for  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  issued  an  opinion  that 
such  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  the  De- 
partment's present  enforcement  policy,  is  in 
compliance  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.  Such  a  presumption  of  compli- 
ance may  be  rebutted  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  In  considering  the  presump- 
tion of  compliance  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  court  shall  weigh  all  relevant 
factors,  including  but  not  limited  to  wheth- 
er the  information  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  accurate  and  complete  and 
whether  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
duct specified  in  any  request  received  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  the  procedure  required  by 
this  paragraph  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  that  procedure 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  that  tiUe. 

"(2)  Any  docimient  or  other  material 
which  is  provided  to,  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  a  request  by  an 
issuer  under  the  procedure  established 
under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
Attorney  General  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  issuer  withdraws  such  request 
before  receiving  a  response. 

"(3)  Any  issuer  who  has  made  a  request  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  withdraw  such  request  prior  to  the 
time  the  Attorney  General  issues  an  opinion 
in  rest)onse  to  such  request.  Any  request  so 
withdrawn  shaU  have  no  force  or  effect. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  si>ecified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and  any  person  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
Btnmientality; 

"(2)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
eertain.or 

"(B)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gmrds  in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary. 


that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(3); 

"(3)  a  person  meets  the  recklessly  disre- 
garding' standard  of  sul>section  (a)(3)  if  that 
person  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aK3),  but  disre- 
gards that  risk;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.". 

(b)  Violations.— Section  32(c)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS  U.S.C. 
78ff )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)(A)  Any  issuer  that— 

"(i)  violates  section  30A(a)  (1)  or  (2);  or 

"(ii)  violates  section  30A(a)(3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  section  (as 
defined  by  section  30A(f)(2)), 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  issuer  that  violates  section 
30A(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(2MA)  Any  officer  or  director  of  an 
issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  issuer,  who— 

"(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)  (1)  or 
(2);  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  lx>th. 

"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  an  issuer 
who  is  a  United  States  citizen,  national,  or 
resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  (other  than  an 
officer,  director,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer),  and  who— 

"(i)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)  (1)  or 
(2):  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  section  30A(a)(3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  an  issuer,  or  stockholder  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  issuer,  who  violates  section 
30A(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  an  issuer, 
such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  such  issuer.". 

(c)  Prohibited  Trade  Practices  by  Do- 
mestic CoNCERMs.— Section  104  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  (15 
U.S.C.  78dd-2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"prohibited  foreign  trade  practices  by 
domestic  concerns 

"Sic.  104.  (a)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  domestic  concern,  other 
than  an  issuer  which  is  subject  to  section 
30A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
or  for  any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  domestic  concern  or  any 
stockholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
domestic  concern,  to  make  use  of  the  mails 
or  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  corruptly  in  furtherance  of 


an  offer,  payment,  promise  to  pay,  or  au- 
thorization of  the  payment  of  any  money, 
or  offer,  gift,  promise  to  give,  or  authoriza- 
tion of  the  giving  of  anything  of  value  to— 

"(1)  any  foreign  official  for  purposes  of— 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  in  his  official  capacity, 
including  a  decision  to  fail  to  perform  his 
official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality, 

in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to.  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment; 

"(2)  any  foreign  political  party  or  official 
thereof  or  any  candidate  for  foreign  politi- 
cal office  for  purposes  of — 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  party,  official,  or  candidate  in  its  or  his 
official  capacity,  including  a  decision  to  fail 
to  perform  his  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  party,  official,  or  can- 
didate to  use  its  or  his  influence  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof 
to  affect  or  influence  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  government  or  instrumentality, 
in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment; or 

"(3)  any  person,  while  knowing  or  reck- 
lessly disregarding  that  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  money  or  thing  of  value  will  be  of- 
fered, given,  or  promised,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  foreign  official,  to  any  foreign 
political  party  or  official  thereof,  or  to  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office,  for 
purposes  of— 

"(A)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official,  political  party,  party 
official,  or  candidate  in  his  or  its  official  ca- 
pacity, including  a  decision  to  fail  to  per- 
form his  or  its  official  functions;  or 

"(B)  inducing  such  foreign  official,  politi- 
cal party,  party  official,  or  candidate  to  use 
his  or  its  influence  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or 
influence  any  act  or  decision  of  such  govern- 
ment instrumentality, 

in  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  in 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to,  any  person,  includ- 
ing the  procurement  of  legislative,  judicial, 
regulatory,  or  other  action  in  seeking  more 
favorable  treatment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Defenses.— (1)  It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
actions  under  subsection  (a)  that— 

"(A)  the  payment  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  or  securing  the  perform- 
ance of  a  routine  governmental  action  by  a 
foreign  official;  or 

"(B)  the  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  that  was  made  was  ex- 
pressly permitted  under  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  country  in- 
volved. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXA).  the 
term  'routine  governmental  action'  means 
an  action  which  is  ordinarily  and  commonly 
performed  by  a  foreign  official  and  in- 
cludes— 


"(A)  proceMlng  governmental  papers, 
nich  •■  visas  and  work  orders: 

"(B)  loading  and  unloading  cargoes;  and 

"(C)  scheduling  inspections  associated 
with  contract  performance, 
and  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  'Routine 
governmental  action'  does  not  include  any 
decision  by  a  foreign  official  on  the  question 
of  whether,  or  on  what  terms,  to  award  new 
business  to  or  to  continue  business  with  a 
particular  party,  or  the  procurement  of  leg- 
islative, judicial,  regulatory,  or  other  action 
in  seeking  more  favorable  treatment  by  a 
foreign  government. 

"(c)  Due  Diugencc— a  domestic  concern 
which  is  not  an  individual  may  not  be  held 
vicariously  liable,  either  civilly  or  criminal- 
ly, for  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  by  its 
employee  or  agent,  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
director,  if — 

"(1)  such  domestic  concern  has  estab- 
lished procedures  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as 
practicable,  any  such  violation  by  such  em- 
ployee or  agent,  and 

"(2)  the  officer  and  employee  of  the  do- 
mestic concern  with  supervisory  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  employee  or  agent 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  that  employee  or 
agent. 

Such  domestic  concern  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  The  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  affirmative  defense  to  actions  under 
subsection  (a).  

"(d)  GUIDEUNES  by  THE  AXTORITIY  GlNKR- 

al.— Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1986,  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  all  interested  persons 
through  public  notice  and  conunent  proce- 
dures, shall  determine  to  what  extent  com- 
pliance with  this  section  would  be  enhanced 
and  the  business  community  would  be  as- 
sisted by  further  clarification  of  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  and  may,  based 
on  such  determination  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  and  appropriate,  issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  speciflc  types  of 
conduct,  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts, which  for  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  enforcement  policy,  the  At- 
torney General  determines  would  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  domestic  concerns  may  use  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  to  conform  their  conduct  to 
the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines and  procedures  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  those  guidelines 
and  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  that  title.  

"(e)    QPIHIOHS    OF   THE    ATTORHCT    GBfBt- 

AL.— (1)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
30  days  after  receiving  a  request  which  re- 
lates to  compliance  with  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  review  the  proposed 
conduct  and  state  the  present  enforcement 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Such  a  statement  shall  be  final  and  binding 
on  the  Department,  subject  to  the  discovery 
of  new  evidence  with  respect  to  the  conduct. 
"(2)  Any  document  or  other  material 
which  is  provided  to,  received  by,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  a  request  by  a  do- 
mestic concern  under  the  procedure  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  SS2  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be  made 
publicly  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  responds  to  such  a  re- 
quest or  the  domestic  concern  withdraws 
such  request  before  receiving  a  response. 

"(3)  Any  domestic  concern  who  has  made 
a  request  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  withdraw  such  request 
prior  to  the  time  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
Issues  an  opinion  in  response  to  such  re- 
quest. Any  request  so  withdrawn  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  provide  timely 
guidance  concerning  the  Department's 
present  enforcement  policy  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  to 
potential  exporters  and  small  businesses 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel 
on  Issues  pertaining  to  such  provisions. 
Such  guidance  shall  be  limited  to  responses 
to  requests  under  paragraph  (1)  concerning 
conformity  of  specified  prospective  conduct 
with  the  Department's  present  enforcement 
policy  regarding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

"(f)    Violations.— (IK A)    Any    domestic 
concern  that— 
"(1)  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2);  or 
"(11)  violates  subsection  (a)(3)  and  meets 
the  'knowing'  standards  of  that  subsection 
(as  defined  by  subsection  (hK4)), 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  domestic  concern  that  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $10,000  Imposed  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Commission. 

"(2KA)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern,  who- 
'd) wlllfuUy  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(3):  or 

"(11)  willfully  violates  subsection  (aK3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
subsection, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
"(B)  Any  employee  or  agent  of  a  domestic 
concern  who  Is  a  United  States  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  or  is  otherwise  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  officer,  director,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern), 
and  who— 

"(1)  willfully  violates  subsection  (a)  (1)  or 
(3);  or 

"(ii)  willfully  violates  subsecUon  (aK3) 
and  meets  the  'knowing'  standard  of  that 
section. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  S  years,  or  both. 
"(C)  Any  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  domestic  concern,  or  stockholder 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern, 
who  violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
imposed  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

""(3)  Whenever  a  fine  is  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  upon  any  officer,  director. 


employee,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  a  domes- 
tic concern,  such  fine  may  not  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  sbch  domestic  con- 
cern.". 

"(g)  iHJtmcTtoiis.— Whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  any  domestic 
concern  or  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  stockholder  thereof  Is  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  or  practice 
constituting  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a  dvU 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction  or  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

"(h)  DEnNinoHS.- As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 
"(L)  the  term  'domestic  concern'  means— 
"(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen,  na- 
tional, or  resident  of  the  United  States;  and 
"(B)  any  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, joint-stock  company,  business  trust, 
unincorporated  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  or  which  Is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  State  of  the 
United  States  or  a  territory,  possession,  or 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  term  foreign  official'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and  any  person  acting  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality: 

"(3)  the  term  interstate  commerce'  means 
trade,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween any  foreign  country  and  any  State  or 
between  any  State  and  any  place  or  ship 
outside  thereof,  and  such  term  includes  the 
intrastate  use  of— 

"(A)    a    telephone    or    other    Interstate 
means  of  communication,  or 
"(B)  any  other  interstate  instrumentality. 
"(4)  a  person  has  knowledge'  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (aK3)  If— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  Is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  any— 

"(4)  a  person  meets  the  'knowing'  stand- 
ard for  purposes  of  subsection  (aX3)  if— 

"(A)  that  person  is  aware  or  substantially 
certain,  or 

"(B)  that  person  is  aware  of  a  high  proba- 
bility, which  he  or  she  consciously  disre- 
gards in  order  to  avoid  awareness  or  sub- 
stantial certainty,  and  does  not  have  an 
actual  belief  to  the  contrary, 
that  a  third  party  wlU  offer,  pay,  promise, 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  offi- 
cial, foreign  political  party  or  official  there- 
of, or  candidate  for  political  office  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  by  subsection  (aKS): 

"(5)  a  person  meets  the  "recklessly  disre- 
garding' standard  of  subsection  (aK3)  If  that 
person  is  aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
third  party  will  offer,  pay,  promise,  or  give 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official,  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof,  or 
candidate  for  political  office  for  purposes 
prohibited  by  subsection  (aKS),  but  disre- 
gards that  risk;  and 

"(«)  the  term  'substantial  risk'  means  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
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to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  substantial  devi- 
ation from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  exercise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation.", 
(d)  International  Agreement.— 

(1)  Negotiations.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  pursue 
the  negotiation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, among  the  largest  possible  number  of 
countries,  to  govern  persons  from  those 
countries  concerning  acts  prohibited  with 
respect  to  issuers  and  domestic  concerns  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section.  Such 
international  agreement  should  include  a 
process  by  which  problems  and  conflicts  as- 
sociated with  such  acts  could  be  resolved. 

(2)  Report  to  congress.— (A)  Within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President,  taking  into  consideration 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (d), 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on— 

(i)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(il)  those  steps  which  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  should  consider 
taking  in  the  event  that  these  negotiations 
do  not  successfully  eliminate  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  United  States  business- 
es that  results  when  persons  from  other 
countries  commit  the  acts  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

(iii)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
promote  cooperation  by  other  countries  in 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  in 
third  countries. 

(B)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  any  legislative  recommendations  neces- 
sary to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  carry  out  clauses 
(ii)  and  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(ii)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  effect  on 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  including 
United  States  national  security,  when  per- 
sons from  other  countries  commit  the  acts 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(iii)  an  assessment  of  the  current  and 
future  role  of  private  initiatives  in  curtail- 
ing such  acts. 

SEC  TOL  ADJUSTMENT  PLAN  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  General.— If— 

(1)  an  industry  adjustment  plan  is  pre- 
pared for  a  domestic  industry  under  section 
203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  incident  to  an  inves- 
tigation under  section  204  of  the  Act;  and 

(2)  import  relief  is  provided  to  that  indus- 
try under  section  205  of  the  Act  as  a  result 
of  that  investigation; 

a  review  committee,  consisting  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (who  shall  chair 
the  committee)  shall— 

(A)  monitor,  on  a  continuing  basis,  actions 
taken  by  the  workers  and  firms  in  the  in- 
dustry to  improve  the  comi>etitive  position 
of  the  industry,  including  actions  mentioned 
in  information  obtained  under  section 
203(d)  of  the  Act; 

(B)  make  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative action  under  existing  statutory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  and  steps  that  are  specified  in 
the  plan;  and 

(C)  after  consultation  with  the  industry 
adjustment  advisory  group  that  prepared 
the  plan  and  with  other  appropriate  indus- 
try advisory  groups,  submit  to  Congress 
such  recommended  legislation  as  the  review 
committee  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  achieving  such  objec- 
Uvea  and  steps. 


(b)  Consultation  After  Review.— If  the 
review  committee  determines  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  an  industry  adjust- 
ment plan  that  the  firms  or  workers  in  the 
domestic  industry  are  not  implementing,  or 
are  implementing  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  the  objectives,  steps,  and  actions 
specified  in  the  plan  (including  actions  men- 
tioned in  the  information  obtained  under 
section  203(d)  of  the  Act),  the  review  com- 
mittee shall  consult  with  the  firms  and 
workers  in  the  industry  on  an  individual  or 
Joint  basis,  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Action  After  Consultation.— 

(1)  If,  after  consultation  under  subsection 
(b)  and  after  taking  into  account  such  other 
relevant  information  as  may  be  available, 
the  review  committee  determines  that  the 
failure  to  implement,  or  failure  to  imple- 
ment satisfactorily,  the  objectives,  steps, 
and  actions  referred  to  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  is  not  Justified  by  changed  circum- 
stances; and 

(B)  has  adversely  affected  overall  imple- 
mentation of  the  objectives  and  steps  speci- 
fied in  the  industry  adjustment  plan; 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  inform  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  of  the 
determination  and  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  shall  then  request  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  issue  a  report  under  section  207(b)  of 
the  Act  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  such 
request. 

(2)  After  taking  the  report  prepared  by 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  determination  of  the  review  committee 
into  account,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall— 

(A)  determine  whether  the  import  relief 
provided  to  the  industry  under  section  205 
of  the  Act  should  be  terminated  or  modi- 
fied; and 

(B)  may  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  relief  or  for  such  modification  of  the 
relief  as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

TITLE  VIII— TARIFF  AND  CUSTOBIS 
PROVISIONS 
SEC  Ml.  REFERENCE. 

MHienever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  schedule,  headnote, 
item,  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  schedule, 
headnote,  item,  or  other  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stetes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202). 
Sttbtitlc  A— Miaccllaneoug  TarifT  and  Cuatonu 
Provisions 
CHAPTER  1— PERMANENT  CHANGES  IN 
TARIFF  TREATMENT 
SEC  811.  IMPORTATION  OP  PURSKIN8. 

Headnote  4  to  subpart  B  of  part  5  of 
schedule  1  is  repealed. 

SEC.  812.  SALTED  AND  DRIED  PLUMS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  schedule  1  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  description  for 
item  149.26  to  read  as  follows:  "Dried, 
salted,  or  not  salted  but  not  otherwise  fur- 
ther prepared";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  149.28  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"OttMnffie    pnpnd    w    pre- 
scnvd- 

149J0      Plums,  sokat  Hi  bnne  aid  dM...  2«  Mr  k. 2«  pv  fc 

I«  31       (Mir 17.S  «l  Ml...  SMTld  Ml." 

SEC.  813.  GRAPEFRUn. 

Subpart  A  of  part  12  of  schedule  1  is 
amended  by— 


(1)  inserting  after  item  165.29  the  follow- 
ing new  items  and  the  superior  heading 
thereto,  with  the  superior  heading  at  the 
same  indentation  level  as  the  superior  head- 
ing "Orange"  to  items  165.27  and  165.29: 


42tSl 


165.31 


"Gripefnat: 

Nol  onoaitnted  wd  not  lude 
from  1  juice  liaving  i  degne 
ol  conctntiitjon  of  1.5  or 
more  (n  deterniined  before 
conectm  lo  ttie  Mvest  O.S 


20«  per  gil      70(  per  |il. 


165.34      Ollar 35«  per  |al.     70«p 

and 

(2)  by  redesignating  items  165.32  and 
165.36  as  items  165.37  and  165.38,  respective- 
ly. 

SEC  814.  CARROTED  FUR8KIN8. 

Subpart  D  of  part  15  of  schedule  1  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  item  186.20— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "use,  and  carroted 
furskins"  in  the  article  description  and  in- 
serting "use",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "15%  ad  val."  in 
column  1  and  inserting  "Free":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  item  186.20  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

■•H6.22  CarniM  furskm 19%  id  Ml.....  3S%  ad  «*". 

SEC  81S.  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  PLYWOOD. 

Headnote  1  of  part  3  of  schedule  2  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (b)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued,  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  any  edge  of  which  has 
been  tongued.  grooved,  lapped,  or  otherwise 
worked";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (e)  by  inserting  before 
"chiefly"  the  following:  "other  than  ply- 
wood, wood-veneer  panels,  or  cellular 
panels,". 

SEC  8IC.  BROADWOVEN   FABRICS  OF   MAN-MADE 
FIBERS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  E  of  part  3  of 
schedule  3  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
338.50  and  inserting  the  following  new  items 
with  the  article  description  for  item  338.60 
at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  338.40: 

"338.60  Oou(MiMl5% or  norc by  «i«i|M   2«  p* b.  +    81K id mL 
of  coflOMnR  mnHiyde  ften        17.9H  fli 

Ml. 
Otto: 

338.70      Wa|lMi(  not  imn  Mm  5  oi. 

per  squrn  mrt. 2«  par  b.  .f    SIS  id  Ml 

17.9Kad 

Ml 

33U0      OMr 2<  pr  b.  -t-    11%  id  Ml.". 

17.Mad 
ML 

(b)  Staging.— The  rate  of  duty  in  column 
numbered  1  for  each  of  items  338.60.  338.70, 
and  338.80  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall 
be  subject  to  all  staged  rate  reductions  for 
item  338.50  which  were  proclaimed  by  the 
President  before  the  date  on  which  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  take 
effect. 

SRC  817.  URANIUM  HBXAFLUORIOE  (UF.). 

(a)  Amendment.— Subpart  C  of  part  2  of 
schedule  4  Is  amended  by  redesignating  item 
422.52  as  item  422.54,  and  by  inserting  after 
item  422.50  the  following  new  items  and  the 
superior  heading  thereto,  with  the  superior 
heading  at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the 
article  description  for  item  422.50: 


„^___j(Uft): 

If  inofM  lor  UM  in  melon 
in  ttn  iMM  Stain  m)  j 
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422.53      War..... 

(b)  TBRMiMATioif.— Items  423.51  and  422.53 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect,  and  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  eliminate  such  items, 
and  the  superior  heading  thereto,  \  hen  the 
President  finds  that  no  foreign  country  re- 
quires the  conversion  or  upgrading  of  urani- 
um mined  in  that  country  into  uranium 
hexafluoride  (UF«)  before  export  from  that 
country. 

SBC  818.  SIUCONE  RESINS  AND  MATERIALS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Part  4  of  schedule  4  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subpart  A— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "provided  for  in  part 
IC"  in  headnote  1  and  inserting  ".  other 
than  silicones,  provided  for  in  part  1".  and 

(B)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  (a)  The  term  'synthetic  plastics  materi- 
als' in  this  subpart— 

"(i)  embraces  products  formed  by  the  con- 
densation, polymerization,  or  copolymertza- 
tlon  of  organic  chemicals  and  to  which  an 
antioxidant,  color,  dispersing  agent,  emulsi- 
fler.  extender,  filler,  pesticide,  plasticizer,  or 
stabilizer  may  have  been  added:  and 

"(ii)  includes  silicones  (including  fluids, 
resins,  elastomers,  and  coiwlymers)  whether 
or  not  such  materials  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished articles. 

"(b)  The  products  referred  to  In  (a)  con- 
tain as  an  essential  ingredient  an  organic 
substance  of  high  molecular  weight;  and, 
except  as  provided  in  (a)(il)  of  this  head- 
note,  are  capable,  at  some  stage  during  proc- 
essing into  finished  articles,  of  being  molded 
or  shaped  by  flow  and  are  solid  in  the  fin- 
ished article.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  such  products  derived  from 
esters  of  acrylic  or  methacrylic  acid;  vinyl 
acetate,  vinyl  chloride  resins,  polyvinyl  alco- 
hol, acetals,  butyral,  formal  resins,  polyvi- 
nyl ether  and  ester  resins,  and  polyvinyll- 
dene  chloride  resins;  urea  and  amino  resins; 
polyethylene,  polypropylene,  and  other  po- 
lyalkene  resins;  siloxanes,  silicones,  and 
other  organo-sllicon  resins;  alkyd,  acryloni- 
trile.  allyl,  and  formaldehyde  resins,  and  cel- 
lulosic  plastics  materials.  These  synthetic 
plastics  materials  may  be  in  solid,  semi-solid, 
or  liquid  condition  such  as  flakes,  powders, 
pellets,  granules,  solutions,  emulsions,  and 
other  basic  crude  forms  not  further  proc- 
essed.", 

(C)  by  inserting  after  item  445.54  the  fol- 
lowing new  item  with  the  article  description 
at  the  same  indentation  level  as  the  article 
description  for  item  445.54: 


3.1%  ri 

Ml. 


3.7%  Id 

Ml. 


25%  Id 

Ml". 


"445.55 

and 

(D)  by  redesignating  item  445.56  as  item 
448.60:  and 

(2)  by  amending  headnote  2  to  subpart  B 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, the  tenn  'rubber'  does  not  Include  sili- 
cones.". 

(b)  Staoimg.— Effective  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  after  December  31, 
1986,  item  445.56  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "S.9%  ad  val."  in 
column  1  and  Inserting  "3.7%  ad  val.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "S.7%  ad  val."  in  the 
"^Mdal"  column. 


(C)  CONSMUERTIAL         AMKHintBIT.— (C) 

Whenever  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in 
column  1  for  item  445.55  is  reduced  to  the 
same  level  as  the  corresponding  rate  of  duty 
specified  in  the  column  entitled  "Special" 
for  such  item,  or  to  a  lower  level,  the  rate  of 
duty  in  such  "Special"  column  shall  be  de- 
leted. 

SEC    81t.    CLASSIFICATION    OF    NAPHTHA    AND 
MOTOR  FUEL  BLENDING  STOCKS. 

Part  10  of  schedule  4  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  1  by  inserting 

"motor  fuel  blending  stocks,"  immediately 

after  "except"; 
(3)  by  amending  headnote  2— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (a); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subdivision  (b)  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(c)  'Motor  fuel  blending  stock'  (item 
475.27)  means  any  product  (except  naph- 
thas provided  for  in  item  475.35)  derived  pri- 
marily from  petroleum,  shale  oil,  or  natural 
gas,  whether  or  not  containing  additives,  to 
be  used  for  direct  blending  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  fuel."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item: 

"47S.27   Molar  M  blirrirni  stocks 1.25«  par  0..  2.5<  par 

in.": 
and 

(4)  by  amending  475.30  by  striking  out 
"fuel)"  and  inserting  "fuel  or  motor  fuel 
blending  stocks)". 

SEC  8M.  TELEVISION  APPARATUS  AND  PARTS. 

(a)  Permanent  Treatment.— The  head- 
notes  to  pari  5  of  schedule  6  are  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  3  by  striking 
out  "assembled,"  in  subparagraph  (a)  and 
inserting  "assembled  in  its  cabinet,"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  headnotes  4,  5,  and  6 
as  headnotes  5,  6,  and  7,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  headnote  3  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

"4.  Picture  tubes  imported  in  combination 
with,  or  incorporated  into,  other  articles  are 
to  be  classified  in  items  687.35  through 
687.44.  inclusive,  unless  they  are— 

"(i)  incorporated  into  complete  television 
receivers,  as  defined  In  headnote  3; 

"(11)  Incorporated  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles; 

"(111)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the 
parts  necessary  for  assembly  into  complete 
television  receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote 
3:  or 

"(iv)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the  parts 
necessary  for  assembly  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, or  similar  articles.". 

(b)  Temporary  Treatment.— Subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  items: 


711.9S  and  inserting  the  following  new  item 
with  the  article  description  at  the  same  in- 
dentation level  as  the  article  description  for 
item  711.90: 


"912.14  TaMakM  pldin  Mai    11%  ad 
wNchiMaddbe  Ml. 
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SBC    811.    BICYCLB-TYPB    AND 
SPBED0METBR8. 
(a)  Ambmdmint.— Subpart  D  of  part  2  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 


(b)  Staging.— 

(1)  the  rate  of  duty  in  column  numbered  1 
for  item  711.92  (as  tulded  by  sutMection  (a)) 
shall  be  subject  to  all  staged  rate  reductions 
for  item  711.93  that  were  proclaimed  by  the 
President  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  whenever  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in 
column  numbered  1  for  such  item  711.92  is 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the  correspond- 
ing LDDC  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the 
column  entitled  "Special"  for  such  item,  or 
to  a  lower  level,  the  LDDC  rate  of  duty  in 
such  "Special"  column  shall  be  deleted. 

SEC  8X2.  MARKING  OP  WATCHES  AND  WATCH  COM- 
PONENTS. 

Headnote  4  to  subpart  E  of  part  2  of 
schedule  7  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4.  Special  MarlLlng  Requirements:  Any 
movement  or  case  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part, whether  imported  separately  or  at- 
tached to  any  article  provided  for  in  this 
subpart,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  en- 
tered unless  legibly  and  indelibly  marked  by 
cutting,  die-sinking,  engraving,  stamping,  or 
mold-marking  (either  indented  or  raised),  as 
specified  below: 

"(a)  Watch  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
one  or  more  of  the  bridges  or  top  plates  to 
show— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture; 

"(11)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser: and 

"(ill)  in  words,  the  number  of  jewels,  if 
any,  serving  a  mechanical  purpose  as  fric- 
tional  bearings. 

"(b)  Clock  movements  shall  be  marked  on 
the  most  visible  part  of  the  front  or  back 
plate  to  show— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture; 

"(11)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser; and 

"(iii)  the  number  of  Jewels,  if  any. 

"(c)  Watch  cases  shall  be  marked  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  the  back  case,  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  manufacturer,  bezels  shall  be 
marked,  to  show— 

"(i)  the  name  of  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture; and 

"(ii)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  pur- 
chaser. 

If  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  mark  the 
bezels,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  use  an  alphanu- 
meric code  to  designate  the  name  of  the 
country  of  manufacture  and  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  purchaser,  so  long  as 
each  such  code  and  its  referent  are  not  du- 
plicative of  any  other  code  and  referent  and 
are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  public. 

"(d)  Clock  cases  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
part shall  be  marked  on  the  most  visible 
part  of  the  outside  of  the  back  to  show  the 
name  of  the  country  of  manufacture.". 

SBC  sn.  CASEIN. 

(a)  HtTMAH  Food  and  Animal  Feed  Use.— 
Subpart  D  of  part  4  of  schedule  1  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  item  118.46  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"Cnaii.  cMaMa.  aid  n*  m- 
I  lor  tawi  iood 
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lll«      OM  wm  (taoM  ■  iiMB   IJ*  pir  b. 1^  pa  k. 

115.45.  1)5.50,  115.55,  an) 
lltOS)  <Mi  cwlaiK  ml 


UIW      Olto... 


S) 
Ml  5.5  pvcwt  by  MiiM  of 

■RnW  NO  WKn  S  MMO 

wlk  Vttf  MndNHb,  ndutf- 
■I  M  Ml  MM  to  sy|ai, 
if  sdi  nntms  cnHm  OMf 
16  pnait  mife  WMs  by 
■WjM.  nopiUe  of  Iwt 
fvncr  pfoccutd  V  nnn 
mHi  sfflni  v  othtf  nfradk 
Mb  Hid  w  not  pnpnd  fv 
RBrtwlMi  to  tht  itM  con- 
SMMfs  ■  (te  riwliul  form 
Md  pidiiM  io  wMdi  iMMt- 
•L. 


Oitperb. 5.5t  P*l)". 


(b)  iKDOSTRiAi.  Use.— Subpart  B  of  part  13 
of  schedule  4  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  superior  heading  to 
items  493.12.  493.14.  and  493.17  to  read  as 
follows:  "Casein  and  mixtures  in  chief  value 
of  casein  (other  than  a  product  described  in 
118.45)  for  use  other  than  in  human  food  or 
animal  feed:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  superior  heading  to 
items  493.14  and  493.17; 

(3)  by  striking  out  item  493.14;  and 

(4)  by  aligning  item  493.17  at  the  same  in- 
dentation level  as  the  article  description  for 
item  493.12. 

CHAPTER  2— TEIWPORARY  CHANGES  IN 
TARIFF  TREATMENT 

SEC  831.  COLOR  COCPLERS  AND  COUPLER  INTER- 
MEDUTES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  but  excluding  6,7-dihy- 
droxy-2-  naphthalene  sulfonic  acid  sodium 
salt  provided  for  in  item  403.57."  after 
"schedule  4"  and  before  the  paren  in  item 
907.10:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "9/30/85"  in  each  of 
items  907.10  and  907.12  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "12/31/90". 

SEC  m.  POTASSIUM  4-SULFOBENZOATB. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"906.K   P-MffotauBic  Kid. 
polBaiin  Silt 
(pravidod  for  in  itn 
*3t.  pat  IB. 
■  (4). 


Fne.. 


.  No  CtHH|l.. 


Oovbekn 

12/31/ 
90" 


SEC  833.  2T-OXAMIDO  BIS-(ETHYL  3-<3>DI-TERT- 
BUTYU4-HYDROXYPHENYL>PROPIO- 
NATEl 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


"907.09  2.2--aaBidD  bi»{etli|l 
i-(3.WBtlwy- 


Fite.. 


patlB,  sdad*4). 


.  Onabetac 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  S14.  DICYCLOHEXYLBEhtZOTHIAZYLSULTENA- 
HIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"90145 


SBC    I3S. 


Fw.. 


la  ion 
port  18. 
4). 


.  Onabitoc 


U    DICHLORO-S4ULPAMOYL    BENZOIC 
ACID. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"906.40 


2,4  DicHlao-S-nlfanoyt 
bauoK  idd 
(drimM  for  in  item 
4M.S6,  pat  IB, 
4). 


Free.. 


OnabotBi 
gpi/ 


SEC    83C    DERIVATIVES    OF    N-(4-42-HYDROXY    -3- 
PHENOXYPROPOXY)PHENYLlACETA- 
MIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.11 


daivitites  of  IH4- 
(2^5*B5j-3- 
pftcnoxvpn^ 
pa»)pMi)fl] 
xelanide  (i 
fa  in  itan 
pat  IB, 


Ffee ttodonp.. 


On  V  btfore 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  837.  1.2-DIMETHYL-34-DIPHENYL-1-H- 

PYRAZOUUM  METHYL  SULFATE 

(DIFENZOqUAT  METHYL  SULFATE). 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


Free Noclunp.. 


Onn  before 

mi/ 


"907.24    l,2JMdM-3,5- 

pyrufloun  mcllijil 
sritak  (iMBizaquit 
Mcttiyf  sulfate) 
(anMded  fa  n  item 
4U.19,  pat  IC, 
■  ■■!4). 


SEC.  838.  DICOFOU 

Item  907.15  of  the  Appendix  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"907.15   l,l-8is(4<Maopln||l)- 
2Z2, 


Fni fto  ctiaige.. 


(Oicofol)  (proMlal 
fa  in  iton  408.28, 
pat  la  sdMlole  4). 


On  a  before 
1J^31/ 


SEC.    839.    CERTAIN    KNITWEAR    FABRICATED    IN 
GUAM. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  ntunericaJ  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"905.45 


SiMolas  that — 

(i)  do  not  contain 
taiab  in  excess  of 
OHitap  of  total  wiee  Iwirta- 
tion  contained  in  general 
haidnole  3(a).  aid. 

(I)  are  assembled  in  Guam, 
enliBively  by  (Mai  Stales 
ddzciis,  natmals,  or  rest- 
dart  aliens,  by  joinins  to- 
letna  (by  completely 
sewing,  looping,  Ming,  a 
otha  moans  ofattaching )  at 

■  ■      .    c      "      *  •  ~   .    ' 

■asi  9  oincnMse  conpatea 

maja  knit-to-sfiape  compo- 

aent  parts  of  fnugii  origin,. 

aiareo  uenae  me  aggrenie 

QMrtrty  of  sMilai  (fcwiwri 

in  (i)  aid  (!)  diat  is  erterol 

dwingi   any    i2-martli   period 

aftafthta  31.  1985  egeals 

the  dHMno  (panlily  fa  ttat 

periol  TlK  dutftne  qoartity— . 

(I)  fa  Uk  12-fflonOi  period 

aiin  Octoba  31,  1986  is 

161.00  dom:  aal. 

(I)  fa  any  12-martti  period 

daroafta    is    an    amount 

apol  to  101  paixnt  of  Oie 

du^Mrae  qwitily  )>  Ike 


ma-   Fne... 


92". 


1 11/1/ 


"907.43   3,7-BB(dnie«iyla- 
mino)- 

pfNflazatlMinuffl 
cMonde  (methytene 
bfoe)  (pmidadla 
in  Dan  409.74,  part 
li;  sdwMe  4). 


Fi«o.. 


May  21, 1986 


.Okabahn 


SEC.  841.  3.S-DINITRO-O-T0LUAMIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"906.42 


3,5^)initf»<)-tDlttanwk 
(provided  fa  in  item 
1.93,  pat  IC, 
•   ■  ■  4). 


Free.. 


.  On  or  bifm 


SEC  842.  SECONDARY  BUTYL  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.55   SccmlaybuM 
(proMded  nir  in 
429.47,  pat  20, 
14). 


Free No  ctUMB...  On  or  bilon 


SEC  843.  CERTAIN  NONBENZENOID  VINYL  ACE- 
TATE-VINYL CHLORIDE-ETHYLENE 
TERPOLYMERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


"907.83   ttonbenzenoid  vinyl 
acetate-vinyl 
CnBnae-cinyiene 
tapolynKr, 
contjmng  hf  weight 
less  than  SO  percent 
deriviles  of  Miyt 
acetate  (prmM  tor 
in  item  445.48,  pert 


Free.. 


No  diante...  On  or  before 
12/31/ 
90". 


SEC.  844.  TUNGSTEN  ORE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"910.95 


Turigstenore  (j 
for  in  i' 
parti. 


1.54. 
•  6). 


Fne No  change...  On  or  before 


SEC  84S.  CERTAIN  STUFFED  TOY  FIGURES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numericid  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.32  Stuffed  toy  figures  of      Free 

No  dange..  On  a  befae 

animate  olMcts 
(except  d£)  ml 

W" 

medianism  and  npt 

eneodng  25  ndios 

in  eitlia  laigtii. 

mMi,  a  be«lrt 

(BOMded  fa  in  ilMi 
737.30,  Pat  5t. 

SciMdab;). 

(MRtrty  fa  111 
lyiMlli  paiaL. 


SEC  84«.  CERTAIN  PLASTIC  SHEETING. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  f oUowing  new  item: 


SEC 


84*.  3.T-BI8(DIMETIIYLAMINO>-PHENA- 

ZATHIONIUM  CHLORIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"915.10  Tranpamt  ptmic 


Free.. 


30Samowof 
lead,  by  wei^ 
(prawM  fa  in  rtan 
ff4"55,  pat  128. 


OaaaHa 
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SBC  847.  DUTY  FREE  ENTRY  OF  PERSONAL  EF- 
FECTS AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  PARTICI- 
PANTS AND  OFFiaALS  D4VOLVED  IN 
THE  1«TH  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"915.20   Pamal  effects  of 
inens  wtio  are, 

participants  in  or 
offibati  of  the  TenOi 
Pan  American 
Games,  or  who  are. 

accreoRao  mHnoars  or 


Ftn,. 


.  fiN On  a  before 

9/30/87". 


drteiitioni 
a  MO  an 


an. 

oftlie 


any  of  tlie  foregang. 
ponons,  a  witio  are 


equipment  fa  uaein. 
caMocuon  with  sudi 
gamo^  and  otfar 

laiiuiied  in 
regutations  issued  by 
tlie  Santoy  of  the 
TiMNiy. 


SEC  848.  DOLL  WIG  YARNS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"905.30 


Groepod  fHaments  and 
yarns,  not  textured, 
Ni  continuous  form, 
ootored,  of  nylon  a 


Free.. 


No  chanti...  On  a  baton 


"912.03   Ca«n<airt 
madiines 


Free.. 


.  Oaabofat 
U^31/ 


nectally  designed  fa 
tne  manufadun  of 


yarn 
for  in  it 


pronoeo 
170.04.  pi 


(A)  by  striking  out  "multiple  free  wheel 
sprockets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"free  wheel  sprockets": 

(B)  by  inserting  "front  and  rear  derail- 
leurs,  shift  levers,  cables  and  casings  for  der- 
allleurs"  immediately  after  "drum  brakes"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "frame  lugs."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  ",  and  parts  of  bicycles 
consisting  of  sets  of  steel  tubing  cut  to  exact 
length  and  each  set  having  the  number  of 
tubes  needed  for  the  assembly  (with  other 
parts)  into  the  frame  and  fork  of  one  bicy- 
cle"; and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "6/30/86"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12/31/90". 

(b)  ExczPTioN  TO  Customs  Exkhption  Ap- 
PUCABLE  TO  Foreign  Trade  Zones.— Section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (commonly 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  19 
U.S.C.  81c(b)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30, 1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31, 1900". 

SEC.    861.    l-<S-SULFOPROPYL)    PYRIDINIUM    HY- 
DROXIDE. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  item: 


a  not  curled,  of  not 
loss  thai  20  dawr 
pa  fitament,  to  be 
used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wip 
fa  dols  (prwidBo 
fa  in  Han  309.32 
aid  309.33,  pat  IE. 
schedule  3,  a  rtan 
389.S2,  pat  7B, 
■  •■!3). 


SEC.  849.  CARDING  AND  SPINNING  MACHINE& 

(a)  Ik  Okneral.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appendix  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


'0.04.  pat  4f. 
■     ■  8). 


(b)  Parts.— The  headnote  to  Subpart  E  of 
part  4  of  schedule  6  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "item  912.04"  each  place  it  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "item  912.03  or 
912.04". 
8BC  88*.  CERTAIN  BICYCLE  PARTS. 

(a)  IM  Okhxral.— 

(1)  OnniATOR  uoHTHfo  srs.— Item  912.05 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6/30/86"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12/ 
81/90". 

(3)  BicTcut  cHAiHs.— Subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  the  Appendix  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 


-912.06 


[pfOviM  lor  in 
£■  652.13  ari 
6$2.1S,  part  3F, 
•    '6). 


Fw.. 


.  Onabato* 


(3)  Othb  bictcli  FARTS.— Item  913,10  of 
the  Appendix  Is  amended— 


"906.46    l-(3-Sulloproml) 

pyndinuni  liydnaide 
(prwided  la  in  item 
4X42,  pat  IB. 
■  ■■•4) 


SEC. 


Free.. 


.  Onabetere 


881  d-«-METHOXY■a-METHYL-^NAPHTHALEN• 

EACETIC  ACID  AND  ITS  SODIUM  SALT. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 

amended  by  inserting  In  numerical  sequence 

the  following  new  item: 


"907.39 


(Mi'Methoxy-a-mettiyt* 
2-niphthaleneaceuc 
add  and  its  sodium 
salt  (provided  for  in 
'    1 412.22,  part 


Fne.. 


.  On  or  befon 


item  * 
IC, 


t). 


SEC.  8U.  CERTAIN  PESTICIDES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  items: 


"907.26 


907.27 


Dinocap  (prandad  fa 
iniiim  401.16,  pat 
IC,  adiadule  4). 


Free.. 


of  l,l-bii(4- 
i)-2i.2- 
mf 
mi 


Free.. 


907.28 


907.29 


for  in  ilam 

1.36,  pat  IC. 

of  Mancoteb 
and  dtaocap 
(pvovMid  for  in  item 
408.38,  pat  IC 

■  4), 


Fne.. 


.  NodMfe. 


DIeocap  (pravididfa 
Iniiim  401.38,  pat 
IC  aMule  4  . 


Fin.. 


.  Oaabafat 
12/31/90 

.  Onabafat 
12/31/90 


.  Onabatai 
12/31/90 


,  On  or  bafan 


SBC  864.  CHOLESTYRAMINE  RESIN  U8P. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.30  Cn»lnhad 


pohn^inyveniifKn- 

meuNMrnmoniM 

cMorni 

(choMyranme  raiin 

(&)(pnMMlla 

In  Nail  412.70,  part 

lCi«*rt*fl. 


Fni.. 


Onat 


r' 


SEC  866.  8-AMINO-3-MEnfYL-l-BUTVNB. 

Subpairt  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  Inaerting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.53   3«nino-3HMnyU- 
bulyne  (prandad  fa 
hi  illim  425.52,  part 
20,  idHd*  4). 


Free.. 


tiadwv. 
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SEC   86*.   MANEB,   ZINEB,   MANCOZEB.   AND    ME- 
TIRAM. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"907.60 


manconb  and 
maliraffl  (providad 
fa  in  Han  432.15, 
pal  2(.  xhedati  4). 


FlM.. 


Onabataa 


SEC  867.  NICOTINE  RESINS. 

Item  907.63  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  article  description  to 
read  as  follows:  "Nicotine  resin  complex  put 
up  in  measured  doses  in  chewing  gxun  form 
(provided  for  in  item  438.02,  part  3B,  sched- 
ule 4)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "12/31/87"  and  insert- 
ing "12/31/90". 

SEC.  8S8.  HOSIERY  KNITTING  NEEDLES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  ntmiericij  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"912.12  tlOMryknjIting  neadki 
(provided  for  in  ilan 
(70.62,  pal  4e. 
1 6). 


Fin. 


OnabMn 


SEC.  861.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  EXISTING  SUS- 
PENSIONS. 
Each  of  the  following  items  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  date  in  the  effective  date 
column  and  inserting  "12/31/90": 

(1)  Item  903.60  (relating  to  mixtures  of 
mashed  or  macerated  hot  red  peppers  and 
salt). 

(2)  Item  903.65  (relating  to  cantaloupes). 

(3)  Items  905.10  and  905.11  (relating  to 
certain  wools). 

(4)  Items  906.10  and  006.12  (reUting  to 
needlecraft  display  models). 

(5)  Item  907.01  (relating  to  triphenyl 
phosphate). 

(6)  Item  907.17  (relating  to  sulfapyridine). 

(7)  Item  911.25  (relating  to  synthetic 
rutUe). 

(8)  Item  011.95  (relating  to  certain  clock 
radios). 

(9)  Item  91S.07  (relating  to  machines  de- 
signed for  heat-set,  stretch  texturing  of  con- 
tinuous man-made  fibers). 

(10)  Item  912.08  (relating  to  hosiery  knit- 
ting machines). 

(11)  Item  912.09  (relating  to  double- 
headed  latch  needles). 

(12)  Items  913.30,  012.34,  and  912.36  (relat- 
ing to  stuffed  dolls,  certain  toy  figures,  and 
skins  thereof). 

(13)  Item  913.45  (relating  to  umbrella 
frames). 

(14)  Items  003.70  and  903.80  (reUtlng  to 
crude  feathers  and  down). 

CHAPTER  S-OTHER  CUSTOMS  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  PROVISIONS 

SBC  881.  GSP  TREATMENT  OF  WATCHES. 

Section  503(cXlXB)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.8.C.  246S(cXlXB))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  watches,  except  those  watches  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  specifi- 
cally determines,  after  public  notice  and 
comment,  will  not  cause  material  injury  to 
watch  manufacturing  and  assembly  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  or  the  United 
Stotes  insular  possessions.". 
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SEC  8«x.  MARKING  OF  CONTAINERS  OF  IMPORTED  tuTC  thereof  described  in  item  901.50  of  the  If  he  is  not  satisfied  within  a  reasonable 
MUSHROOMS.  Appendix  to  the  Schedules.  period  of  time  not  less  than  18  months  of 
Imported  preserved  mushrooms  shall  not  (2)  Ethyl  alcohol  or  a  mixture  thereof  the  date  of  entry,  then  the  duties  provided 
be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  sec-  may  be  treated  as  being  an  indigenous  prod-  for  in  item  901.50  shall  be  payable  retroac- 
tion 304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  uct  of  an  insular  possession  or  beneficiary  tive  to  the  date  of  entry.  Such  duties  shall 
1304)  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  maric-  country  only  if  the  ethyl  alcohol  or  a  mix-  also  become  payable,  retroactive  to  the  date 
ing  of  imported  articles  unless  the  contain-  ture  thereof—  of  entry,  immediately  upon  the  diversion  to 
ers  thereof  indicate  in  English  the  country  (A)  has  been  both  dehydrated  and  pro-  fuel  use  of  any  ethyl  alcohol  or  ethyl  alco- 
In  which  the  mushrooms  were  grown.  duced  by  a  process  of  full-scale  fermenta-  hoi  mixture  certified  upon  entry  as  having 
SEC  MS.  CUSTOMS  SERVICES  AT  PONTiAC/OAK-  ^'°"  Within  that  insular  possession  or  bene-  been  imported  for  nonfuel  use.". 

LAND,  MICHIGAN,  AIRPORT.  ficiary  country;  or  SEC  MS.  CUSTOMS  bond  cancellation  STAND- 

Section  236  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  ,  <»>  ^"^  *>««"  dehydrated  within  that  insu-  ards. 

1984  (19  use  58b)  is  amended-  """  Possession  or  beneficiary  country  from  Section  623(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  hydrous  ethyl  alcohol  that  Includes  hydrous  (19  U.S.C.  1623(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
subsection  (a)(1)-  ^^^^^  alcohol  which  is  wholly  the  product  or  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

(2)  by  redesiKnatlne  paragraph  (2)  of  sub-  manufacture  of  any  insular  possession  or  "In  order  to  assure  uniform,  reasonable,  and 
section  (a)  as  paragraph(3)  and  beneficiary  country  and  which  has  a  value  equitable  decisions,  the  Secretary  of  the 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub-  "°^,'t?f  *^"'~»  wk  ,  »  .u  »^  ,  ,  Treasury  shall  publish  guidelines  establish- 
section  (a)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph:  "*  ?°  venevA  of  the  value  of  the  ethyl  al-  tag  standards  for  setttag  the  terms  and  con- 

"(2)  the  airport  located  at  Pontiac/Oak-  cohol  or  mixture  W  entered  during  calendar  dltions  for  cancellation  of  bonds  or  charges 

land  MichirwTand-^d  ^^^  ^'*'  (except  that  this  clause  shall  not  thereunder.". 

(4)*  by  strikiiig  out' "20 "  ta  subsection  (c).  *PP'y  ^  '^^ ^'^^^^ ^T}^°\?^  T,*''-^*"!^^ ^}'^?^  ^^  «««■  "^'-'e*'  »*'  ™e  *»••  "^C"  observato- 

y-./  uj-  owuwui,  jj^  jj^jj  dehydrated  ta  the  United  SUtes  RY  project,  maun  A  KEA,  HAWAII. 

SEC.  8«.  ETHYL  ALCOHOL  «jp  MIXTURES  THERE-  yirgta  Islands  by  a  facility  with  respect  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 

,.,    T-    ^m  .     r»;.!n:.»    fK.    offo^iv-  which  (I)  the  owner  has  entered  into  a  btad-  ized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the 

~.^L  «f  .?J^!^"7n  nr^»  T.Hfr«^«f  ing  contract  for  the  engmeermg  and  design  foUowtag  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Califor- 

period  of  item  901.50  of  the  Tariff  Sclied-  of  full-scale  fermentation  capacity,  and  (II)  nia  Association  for  Research  ta  Astronomy 

^»~inlft^^Yf^^?^i^t>,ilc^;fnn«fh;  J^thorization  for  operation  of  a  full-scale  m  the  construction  of  the  optical  telescope 

heretaafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  fermentation  facility  has  been  granted  by  for  the  W.M.   Keck  Observatory  Project. 

"Schedules"),  and  except  as  provided  m  sub-  the  Island  authorities  before  May  1, 1986),  Mauna  Kea  Hawaii-                            ^™J«:^«'. 

section  (b),  no  ethyl  alcohol  or  a  mixture  (H)  eo  percent  of  the  value  of  the  ethyl  al-  (d  xhe  telescope  structure 

^''m  wi[,°!f,y^c?c"^f*^t»^„;;i  >,.«H„«t«  ■K,u^  "'**°'  *"■  '»i*t"f«-  '^  ente"^  "^"""^  calendar  (2)  The  observatory  domes,  produced  by 

„f  .  /h  «J?HTf«  t^       headnote  3(a)  year  1988.  and  Brittata  Steel.  Ltd..  of  Vancouver.  British 

of  such  Schedules,  to  be—  (ui)  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  ethyl  Columbia  Canada 

(A)  the  growth  or  pn^uct  of  an  msular  alcohol  or  mixture,  if  entered  after  Decem-  o.  The'  primary  mirror  blanks,  produced 

•^^^n.^Mnr^  nn^,,?^  in  »n  in«.  ''^^  31.1988.  by  the  Schott  Glassworks,  Prankf  urt.  Pcdcr- 

(B)  manufactured  or  produced  ta  an  insu-  (d)  Axatmasn  to  Appendix  to  Sched-  al  Republic  of  Germany 

lar   possession   from   materials   which   are  uLEs.-The  item  designation  for  item  901.50  „  ..     ii„...^„H„„  ^f  t^l  „„»™  „»  -„„  ..,„v, 

growth,   product,   or  manufacture   of  any  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Schedules  is  amend-  "J^,^  h^"'^'°"  °J.  ^^^  f?'"^  ?' ""iJ^  f,"S5 

such  possession,  or  ed  to  read  as  follows:  "Ethyl  alcohol  (pro-  article  has  become  fmal.  the  entry  shall  be 

(C)  otherwise  eligible  for  exemption  from  vided  for  ta  item  427.88,  part  2D,  schedule  4)  reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  under  such  headnote  as  the  growth  or  or  any  mixture  containing  such  ethyl  alco-  '^  made. 

product  of  an  insular  possession;  or  hoi  (provided  for  ta  part  1.  2  or  10.  schedule  ^EC  8«7.  RELIEF  OF  RUKEOT  marine  CORPORA- 

(2)  for  purposes  of  section  213  of  the  Car-  4)  if  such  ethyl  alcohol  or  mixture  is  to  be  ""'*  ^^  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

ibbean  Basta  Economic  Recovery  Act.  to  used  as  fuel  or  ta  productag  a  mixture  of  ^*'  Rkliquidation  and  REFUND.-Notwlth- 

be-  gasoltae  and  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  a  special  !^*V"Jf  ,?^"°"  "*  °*  ^^^  I""'"  ^S^  °' 

(A)  an  article  that  is  whoUy  the  growth,  fuel  and  alcohol,  or  any  other  mixture  to  be  l'^®  (19  U.S.C.  1514  or  any  other  provision 
product,  or  manufacture  of  a  beneficiary  used  as  fuel  (includtag  motor  fuel  provided  °£  \**-  ^*»f.  ^"^'"'f^^''^^  "I  f."^"°^  i^^ 
country.  for  ta  item  475.25).  or  is  suitable  for  any  shall  be  reliquidated  without  liabUity  of  the 

(B)  a  new  or  different  article  of  commerce  such  uses.".  importer  of  record  for  antidumping  duties; 
which  has  been  grown,  produced,  or  manu-  (e)  CoNPORMrNc  Amendments  —  *"**  '^  '"^^  such  duty  has  been  paid,  either 
factured  ta  a  beneficiary  country.  (d  General  headnote  3(a)(i)  of  the  Sched-  ^**'°'^\|!?"*?*"°"  "  iiP™P5°'^„Ji^^fI 

(C)  a  material  produced  m  a  beneficiary  ules  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  except  as  !!i"°",!J'  °^  ^^^7.^^  ^^\.  °l  i''°  I" 
country,  or  provided  in  section  864  of  the  Trade  and  P-S.C._1617).  refund  thereof  shall  be  made. 

(D)  otherwise  eligible  for  duty-free  treat-  international  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  ^^^  EHTHiES.-The  entries  referred  to  to 
ment  under  such  Act  as  the  growth,  prod-  of  1986."  after  "part  7  of  schedule  7.".  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

uct.  or  manufacture  of  a  beneficiary  coun-  (2)   Section   213(a)(1)   of   the   Caribbean  Entry  Number                  Dmte  of  Entry 

^''  Basta  Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.       \Y^ i^^OT^iiw' 

unless  the  ethyl  alcohol  or  mixture  thereof  2703(a)(1))  is  amended  by   inserting  "and       J^jJ^ wSy  11  1978 

is  an  tadigenous  product  of  that  insular  pos-  subject  to  section   864   of  the  Trade  and  1 56068  ZiZZiZiiZ™"    May  26!  1976 

session  or  beneficiary  country.  International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act       161653 !"""""" "Z"!   June  33, 1976 

(b)  Exception.—  of  1986,"  after  "Unless  otherwise  excluded       168759 July  30, 1976 

(1)  Subject  to  the  limitation  ta  paragraph  from  eligibility  by  this  title.".                               173393 August  25, 1976 

(2),  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  ethyl  (3)  The  headnotes  to  subpart  A  of  part  1       "5173 Septembers,  1976 

alcohol  that  is-  of    ihe    Appendix    to    the   Schedules    are       |"2iJ ^'''*"l^^?■,o«* 

(A)  imported    tato    the    United    States  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the       Jjjjjj December  9  1978 

during  calendar  years  1987  and  1988;  and  following:  1 15229  ™"ZZ™Z!!Z!!!!!    December  21  1978 

(B)  produced  ta  an  azeotropic  distillation  "2.    For    purposes    of    item    901.50.    the       120070™!™!!! !!   January  17, 1977 

facility  located  ta  an  insular  possession  of  phrase  'is  suitable  for  any  such  uses'  does       120908 January  20. 1977 

the  United  States  or  a  beneficiary  country,  not  taclude  ethyl  alcohol  (provided  for  ta       121403 January  24. 1977 

if  that  faculty  was  established  before,  and  item  427.88.  part  2D.  schedule  4)  that  is  cer-       130006 March  10. 1977. 

ta  operation  on.  January  1. 1986.  tlfied  by  the  importer  of  record  to  the  satis-  sec  8*8.  relief  of  minemet,  inc.,  new  york. 

(2)  The  exception  provided  under  para-  faction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  Notwithstandtag  any  provision  of  the 
graph  (1)  shall  cease  to  apply  during  each  of  ('Commissioner')  to  be  ethyl  alcohol  or  a  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of 
calendar  years  1987  and  1988  to  ethyl  alco-  mixture  contataing  such  ethyl  alcohol  im-  the  law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
hoi  produced  ta  a  facility  described  ta  para-  ported  for  uses  other  than  fuel  use  or  ta  the  Treasury  shall  reliquidate,  as  free  of 
graph  (IHB)  after  20.000,000  gallons  of  producing  such  fuel  related  mixtures.  If  the  duty  under  item  911.12  of  the  Appendix  to 
ethyl  alcohol  produced  ta  that  facility  are  importer  of  record  certifies  nonfuel  use  for  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
entered  tato  the  United  States  during  that  purposes  of  establishing  actual  use  or  suit-  as  ta  effect  at  the  time  of  entry,  the  entries 
year.  ablttty  under  item  901.50.  the  Commissioner  numbered  00339493  (dated  March  10.  1979). 

(c)  DKmnTioHS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec-  shall  not  liquidate  the  entry  of  ethyl  alco-  00329494  (dated  March  13,  1979).  00329495 
tion:  hoi  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  ethyl  alco-  (dated  March  28, 1979).  and  00330003  (dated 

(1)  The  term  "ethyl  alcohol  or  a  mixture  hoi  has  ta  fact  not  been  used  for  fuel  use  or  March  21.  1979),  made  at  New  York,  New 

thereof'  means  ethyl  alcohol  or  any  mix-  use  to  producing  such  fuel  related  mixtures.  York,  and  covering  tubular  tto  products,  if  a 
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certificate  of  actual  use  (remelt  certificate) 
for  the  articles  covered  by  the  four  entries 
is  submitted  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  at  the  port  of  entry  wlthta  120  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  «« .  EFFBCnVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Ginxral.— (1)  Except  as  provided  to 
paragraphs  (2),  through  (6)  and  ta  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  subtitles 
B  and  C  and  sections  861  and  862  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  or 
after  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  822  applies  to  articles  entered 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Section  839  applies  to  articles  entered 
after  October  31. 1985. 

(4)  Section  850  applies  to  articles  entered 
after  June  30. 1986. 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraphs 
(8)  and  (13)  of  section  859  and  by  section 
864  applies  to  articles  entered  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1986, 

(6)  The  amendment  made  by  sections 
857(2)  and  859(14)  applies  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31. 1987. 

(7)  Section  863  takes  effect  January  1. 
1987. 

(b)  RrrROACTivi;  Application.— (1)  Not- 
withstanding section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  upon 
proper  request  filed  with  the  customs  offi- 
cer concerned  on  or  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  entry  of  any  article  described  ta  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  treated  as  provided  ta 
such  paragraph. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  application  of 
any  amendment  made  by  sections  814,  831, 
838,  847,  857,  and  by  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(7)  and  (9)  through  (12)  of  section  859  to 
any  entry- 
CD  which  was  made  after  the  applicable 
date  and  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(11)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  such  section  applied  to  such  entry; 
such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
the  ISth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "applicable  date"  means— 

(i)  to  the  case  of  section  857,  November  14, 
1984' 

(U)  to  the  case  of  section  859(2),  May  IS, 
1985: 

(Ui)  to  the  case  of  section  859  (1),  (3). 
(4),and  (11).  June  30, 1985; 

(iv)  to  the  case  of  sections  831,  838,  and 
889  (5)  and  (10).  September  30. 1985; 

(V)  to  the  case  of  sections  814  and  859  (6), 
(9),  and  (12),  December  31, 1985; 

(vl)  to  the  case  of  section  847,  May  31, 
1988:  and 

(vii)  to  the  case  of  section  880,  June  20, 
1986. 

(c)  DKmnTioHB.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, to  the  cuatoms  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  "entry"  includes  any  with- 
drawal from  warehouse. 


Subtitle  B— Implementation  of  Nairobi  Protocol 

CHAPTER  1-SHORT  TITLE,  PURPOSE, 
REFERENCE,  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  871.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials 
Importation  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  87t.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Protocol  (8.  Treaty 
Doc.  97-2.  9;  hereinafter  referred  to  ta  this 
Act  as  the  'Nairobi  Protocol ")  to  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  (17  U8T 
(pt.  2)  1835;  commonly  known  as  the  "Flor- 
ence Agreement"); 

(2)  to  clarify  or  modify  the  duty-free 
treatment  accorded  under  the  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Importa- 
tion Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-446.  96  Stat. 
2346-2349;  heretoafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  "1982  Act"),  the  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials  Importa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-65.  80  Stat. 
897  et  seq.).  and  Public  Law  89-634  (80  Stat. 
879);  and 

(3)  to  conttoue  the  safeguard  provisions 
concerning  certato  imported  articles  provid- 
ed for  to  the  1982  Act. 

SEC  87S.  REFERENCE. 

Whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  to  this 
subtitle  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  an  item,  headnote,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  an  item,  headnote.  or 
other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202;  hereta- 
after to  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"T8US"). 

SEC  874.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  subtitle  takes  effect  on,  and  the 
amendments  to  the  TSUS  made  by  it  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  latest  of— 

(1)  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  15th  day  after  the  deposit  of  the 
United  States  ratification  of  the  Nairobi 
Protocol. 

SEC  875.  RETROACTIVE  APPLICA'HON. 

Notwithstandtag  section  514  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  customs 
officer  concerned  on  or  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  to 
the  application  of  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  entry  of  any  article- 

(1)  which  was  made  on  or  after  August  12, 
1985.  and  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
subtitle:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  If  the  relevant  provisions 
of  this  subtitle  applied  to  such  entry; 

such  entry  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidat- 
ed as  though  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

CHAPTER  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  IMPLEMENT 
THE  NAIROBI  PROTOCOL 

SEC.  881.  REPEAL  OF  1981  ACT. 

The  1982  Act  is  repealed. 

SEC  88L  TREATMENT  OF  PRINTED  MATTBR  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

(a)  Items  270.48  and  270.80  are  redesignat- 
ed aa  270.46  and  270.48,  respectively. 

(b)  Part  5  of  schedule  2  is  amended  aa  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  following  new  item  la  inserted  to 
numerical  sequence: 


"270.90 


Cit*|S  of  fitn. 


mrdR|s,  or   Fw.. 


FW". 


ttlni' 


(2)  Items  273.45  through  278.88  and  the 
superior  heading  thereto  are  stricken  and 
the  following  new  item  is  inserted  ta  lieu 
thereof: 


COflMNRM     twail     M 


"273.U  MMKtwH. 

pUns,  vrfnthv  ori|Mi  v  npn- 
ductim 


FlM. 


.  hM". 


(3KA)  The  superior  heading  to  Items 
274.50  through  274.70.  Inclusive,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(includtag  developed  photo- 
graphic film:  photographic  slides;  transpar- 
encies; holograms  for  laser  projection:  and 
microfilm,  microfiches  and  similar  articles 
except  those  provided  for  ta  item  737.52)" 
after  "Photographs". 

(B)  The  following  new  Items  are  Inserted 
ta  numerical  sequence  under  the  superior 
heading  "Printed  not  over  20  years  at  time 
of  importation:",  and  before  and  at  the 
same  hierarchical  level  as  "Lithographs  on 
paper:": 


FlW 


"274.S5  Loom     iuitntaa.     ivraAictlai  Fiw-. 
prooft  or  nprodudmi  nns  wd 
lor  ttK  productnrt  (rf  books. 

274.S6   Vtidii    pronM    lor    ii    iUim   Fw... 
270  05,  270  10,  270  25,  270.55, 
27063.  27070.  Kid  27360  in 
Om  lonn  o(  iiMuofiln,  micro- 
Mm,  MisMUr  fill  modir 


(C)  Item  735.20  is  stricken  out  and  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  Items  and  superior  heading 
thereto  are  inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"AffilK;  gam,  vort.  fmaax.. 
•DNoc  or  punrouno  oqui^^ 
nMit;  iV  the  rart|on|,  wl 
pvti  timof,  not  spodily  pr&- 
viMfor 

735.21      CTOMMrt  puzzte  books.  wMtior  fm fm 

or  not  in  tlw  form  of  ncrth 
fHm,   ifNcroTchtS,  or  iMIir 
fihn  rrwdii. 
735.24      ODMr - „._ 5.52%  ad  wl...  40%  id  «a". 


(D)  Item  737.52  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(whether  or  not  ta  the  form  of  microfilm, 
microfiches,  or  similar  film  media)"  after 
"Toy  books". 

(E)  Item  830.00  is  amended  by  inserting  "; 
official  government  publications  ta  the  form 
of  microfilm,  microfiches,  or  similar  film 
media  "  at  the  end  of  the  article  description 
thereof. 

(F)  Item  840.00  is  amended  by  Inserting  ". 
whether  or  not  ta  the  form  of  microfilm,  mi- 
crofiches, or  similar  film  media"  after  "doc- 
uments". 

SEC  88S.  VISUAL  AND  AUDfTORY  MATERIAL. 

(a)  Headnote  1  of  part  7  of  schedule  8  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  (a)  No  article  shall  be  exempted  from 
duty  under  Item  870.30  unless  either 

"(I)  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  designat- 
ed by  the  President  determtoes  that  such 
article  Is  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  character 
wlthta  the  meaning  of  the  Agreement  for 
Facilitating  the  International  Circulation  of 
Visiul  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  or  Cultural  Character  (17 
U8T  (pt.  2)  1878;  Beirut  Agreement),  or 

"(ID  such  article— 

"(A)  is  Imported  by,  or  certified  by  the  im- 
porter to  be  for  the  use  of,  any  public  or  pri- 
vate institution  or  association  approved  m 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
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Treasury"   and  inserting   to  lieu  thereof 


Taking  them  In  order,  Mr.  Chair- 


and  that  includes  such  things  as  viola- 
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President  for  the  purpose  of  duty-free  ad- 
mission pursuant  to  the  Nairobi  Protocol  to 
the  Florence  Agreement,  and 

"(B)  is  certified  by  the  importer  to  be 
visual  or  auditory  material  of  an  education- 
al, scientific,  or  cultural  character  or  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  Its  specialized  agencies. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (i),  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  there  is  or 
may  be  profitmaking  exhibition  or  use  of  ar- 
ticles described  in  item  870.30  which  inter- 
feres significantly  (or  threatens  to  Interfere 
significantly)  with  domestic  production  of 
similar  articles,  he  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions imposing  restrictions  on'  the  entry 
under  that  Item  of  such  foreign  articles  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  exhibited  or  used 
only  for  nonprofltmaking  puri>oses. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  Items  870.32  through 
870.35,  Inclusive,  no  article  shall  be  exempt- 
ed from  duty  unless  it  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (aXii)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
this  headnote.". 

(b)  Item  870.30  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(except  toy  models)",  and  by  striking  out 
"headnote  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"headnote  1(a)"  after  "models". 

(c)  The  following  new  items  and  superior 
heading  are  inserted  in  numerical  sequence 
in  part  7  of  schedule  8: 


I70J2 


"ArtdB  dttormnd  to  be  visut  w 

in  jctndtfu 

1  ol  Ite  put 

fof  bstr  proicdBft; 

IMQOfidKS,     Jfld 

sBitar  vtdn. 

170.33  HDtinKidn  NMjn  aiy  hni 
on  Midi  pchns,  or  sound 
Md  pcbns,  hiM  bscn  rv- 
conM,  wkcthcf  Of  not  dncl- 
Qptd. 

870^  SoMd  raconiifs.  contmtion 
soMid  and  wBttI  [vorte. 
Md  MfMlc  iwanhp; 
vidM  (Sbb,  wdn  t9c  Ml 
SMdtaf  vlidEL 

870.35  PMkm  Md  Ml  dwh;  ihtes: 
WKfcHy  or  wwiinttMB  of 
iMna  coK^its  sttA  is  mo- 
hcfllv  sinctvc  or  msthe- 
m^aak  fomutae-.  matenib  tor 
propvwMd  Rstnction;  and 
kits  contann|  printBd  rniten- 
ib  and  am  matenals  and 
msmI  rmlmii  or  any  conli- 
nalion  of  tM  or  mopt  of  Hk 


Fm 

Fm 

Fi«e_ 

Fm 

Fm 

Fm 

Fm...    . 

Fm" 

SBC  884.  TOOLS  FOR  SCIENTinC  INSTRUMENTS  OR 
APPARATUS. 

Part  4  of  schedule  8  is  amended  by  adding 
in  numerical  sequence  the  following  new 
item: 


~»1.67  Tab  9Kafy  dHpad  to  bt  ad  (m_ 
lor  IlK  iMiiluMiix.  daduM. 

I  xioitiS 


.  FmT. 


■sbwNnts  or  apsnti 
W  iMkr  Km  IMi). 


8SC   88S.    ARTICLES   FOR  THE    BUND    AND    FOR 
OTHER  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS. 

(a)  Items  825.00,  826.10.  and  826.20  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Part  7  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  headnote 
after  headnote  2: 

"3.  For  the  purposes  of  items  870.65. 
870.66.  and  870.67- 

"(a)  The  term  'blind  or  other  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons'  Includes  any 
perion  suffering,  fmm  a  permanent  or 
chronic  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
major  life  activities,  such  as  caring  for  one's 
self,  performing  manual  tasks,  walking, 
seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  breathing,  learn- 
ing, and  working. 

"(b)  These  items  do  not  cover— 


"(1)  articles  for  acute  or  transient  disabil- 
ity. 

"(11)  spectacles,  dentures,  and  cosmetic  ar- 
ticles for  individuals  not  substantially  dis- 
abled: 

"(iii)  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  articles; 
or 

"(iv)  medicine  or  drugs.":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting.  In  numerical  sequence, 
the  following  new  items: 

"ArtidB    spKtiiy    (hsiHrad    or 
■tapM  fv  te  UK  or  Denefit  o( 
Uk  biMl  or  qUw  pliyMUlly  or 
mnrtily  hmdufifMl  (Rrans:. 
Aflides  for  ttK  bhnd: 

t7btS      Bodo.  mux,  ml  pMpMb.  in   Fm Fm 

need  print,  loed  eidusncly 

a  a  tor  ttiem. 
Ubtots,  cutnritlms.  and   Fm Fm 

ipKial   aHiiritus.   radines. 
pitsas,  M  time  lor  Dcir 
ifle  or  benefit  vtitBHtt. 
J70.67      oner _._  Fm Fm". 

CHAPTER  3— AUTHORTTY  TO  MODIFY  CER- 
TAIN DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  ACCORDED 
UNDER  THIS  SUBTITLE 

SEC.  891.  AUTHORITY  TO  UMIT  CERTAIN  DUTY- 
FREE TREATMENT. 

(a)  Adthortty  To  LnnT.— 

(1)  The  President  may  proclaim  changes 
in  the  TSUS  to  narrow  the  scope  of,  place 
ctHiditions  uix>n,  or  otherwise  eliminate  the 
duty-free  treatment  accorded  under  sections 
884  and  885  with  respect  to  any  type  of  arti- 
cle the  duty-free  treatment  of  which  has 
significant  adverse  impact  on  a  domestic  in- 
dustry (or  portion  thereof)  manufacturing 
or  producing  a  like  or  directly  competitive 
article,  and  provided  the  effect  of  such 
change  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  relevant  annexes  of  the  Flor- 
ence Agreement  or  the  Nairobi  Protocol. 

(2)  If  the  President  proclaims  changes  to 
the  TSUS  under  paragraph  (1).  the  rate  of 
duty  thereafter  applicable  to  any  article 
which  is— 

(A)  affected  by  such  action,  and 

(B)  Imported  from  any  source, 

shaU  be  the  rate  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  the  rate  which  would 
then  be  applicable  to  such  article  from  such 
source  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Restoration  op  Trsatment.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  duty-free 
treatment  which  is  no  longer  in  effect  be- 
cause of  action  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
could  be  restored,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with- 
out a  resumption  of  significant  adverse 
impact  on  a  domestic  industry  or  portion 
thereof,  the  President  may  proclaim 
changes  to  the  TSUS  to  resiune  such  duty- 
free treatment. 

(c)  OppoRTDumr  to  Present  Vows.- 
Before  taking  an  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  the  President  shall  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Interested  Government  agencies 
and  private  persons  to  present  their  views 
concerning  the  proposed  action. 

(d)  CoimmiATioN  or  PROCxxDiifos  Under 
1982  Act.— Any  action  in  effect  or  any  pro- 
ceeding in  progress  under  section  166  of  the 
1982  Act  on  the  day  that  Act  is  repealed 
shall  be  considered  as  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing, and  shall  be  continued  or  resumed, 
under  this  section. 

SEC  8K.  AUTHORTTY  TO  EXPAND  CERTAIN  DUTY- 
FREE TREATMENT  ACCORDED  UNDER 
SECTION  Sir 

(a)  Expansion  op  Dutt-Free  Treat- 
MZNT.— If  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  proclaim  changes  to  the 
TSUS  in  order  to  remove  or  modify  any  con- 
dition or  restriction  imposed  under  head- 
note  1  of  part  7  of  schedule  8  (as  amended 


by  section  313  of  this  Act),  on  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  provided  for  in  items  870.30 
through  870.35,  inclusive  (except  as  to  arti- 
cles entered  under  the  terms  of  headnote 
KaKi)  of  part  7  of  schedule  8),  in  order  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  annex  C-1  of 
the  Nairobi  Protocol. 

(b)  Eppective  Date  op  (Changes.— Any 
change  to  the  TSUS  proclaimed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
proclaims  such  change. 

SEC  813.  CHANGES  TO  TSUS  TO  IMPLEMENT  FLORr 
ENCE  AGREEMENT  PROVISION. 

(a)  Amendment  op  Item  851.60.— Item 
851.60  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Instru- 
ments" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Scien- 
tific Instruments". 

(b)  Headnote  (Thange.- Headnote  6  of  part 
4  of  schedule  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  item  851.60— 

"(1)  the  term  'scientific  instruments  and 
apparatus'  means  scientific  Instruments  and 
apparatus  for  deriving  information  from,  or 
generating  data  necessary  to,  scientific  ex- 
perimentation by  means  of  sensing,  analyz- 
ing, measuring,  classifying,  recording,  or 
similar  operations;  and 

"(11)  the  term  scientific'  means  pertaining 
to  the  physical  or  life  sciences  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  applied  sciences. 
Such  instruments  and  apparatus  do  not  in- 
clude materials  or  supplies,  or  ordinary 
equipment  for  use  in  building  construction 
or  maintenance  or  in  supporting  activities 
(such  as  administration  or  operating  resi- 
dential or  dining  facilities)  of  the  Institution 
seeking  their  entry  under  this  item. 

"(b)  An  Institution  desiring  to  enter  an  ar- 
ticle under  this  item  shall  make  an  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
including  therein  (in  addition  to  such  other 
information  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion) a  description  of  the  article,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  instrument  or  appara- 
tus is  intended  to  be  used,  the  basis  for  the 
institution's  belief  that  no  Instrument  or  ap- 
paratus of  equivalent  scientific  value  for 
such  purposes  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  (as  to  which  the  applicant 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof),  and  a  state- 
ment that  the  Institution  either  has  already 
placed  a  bona  fide  order  for  such  Instru- 
ment or  apparatus  or  has  a  firm  intention  to 
place  an  order  therefor  on  or  before  the 
final  day  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
headnote.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  is  in  accordance  with  pertinent 
regulations,  he  shall  promptly  forward 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  If,  at  any  time  whUe 
its  application  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  on  appeal  from  a 
finding  by  him  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
the  institution  cancels  an  order  for  the  in- 
strument or  apparatus  covered  by  its  appli- 
cation, or  if  it  no  longer  has  a  firm  Intention 
to  order  such  article,  it  shall  pron4>tly  so 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be."; 

(2)  by  amending  subdivision  (c)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  in  the  third  sentence, 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and",  and  by 
striking  out,   in  the   last  sentence,   "the 


Treasury"   and  inserting   in  lieu  thereof 
"Commerce"; 

(3)  Subdivision  (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(4)  Subdivision  (f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  headnote.". 

SEC  8*4.  STA'nSTICAL  INFORMATION. 

In  order  to  implement  effectively  the  pro- 
visions of  section  891,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  take  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  adequate  statistical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  articles  to  which 
amendments  made  by  section  885  apply,  in 
such  detail  and  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
taries consider  necessary. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BT  MR.  CRAMS 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane:  On 
page  12,  line  18,  strike  the  word  "because" 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  through  line 
24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".  in  which 
case  the  President  must  announce  alterna- 
tive measures  which  may  include  a  continu- 
ation of  negotiations". 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  6  through  14;  on 
line  18,  place  a  period  after  the  word  "tar- 
geting" and  strike  all  that  follows  through 
line  21  on  page  14.  On  page  21,  beginning  on 
line  4,  strike  section  113. 

On  page  19.  strike  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  line  9  on  page  20. 

Beginning  on  page  37,  strike  section  119. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456,  the  amen(iment 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chank]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  four  components  of  my 
amendment  very  quickly,  and  then  I 
will  elaborate  on  them  one  at  a  time. 

First,  it  provides  Presidential  au- 
thority to  reject  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's recommendations  on  relief, 
but  it  requires  the  President  to  recom- 
mend alternative  measures. 

Second,  it  strikes  separate  proce- 
dures including  the  injury  test  for  tar- 
geting, but  maintains  targeting  as  a 
cause  of  action  under  section  301. 

Third,  it  strikes  internationally  rec- 
ognized workers'  rights  as  a  cause  of 
action  under  301,  the  so-called  Pease 
provision. 

Finally,  it  strikes  the  provision  that 
requires  mandatory  action  in  the  form 
of  quotas,  surcharges,  or  voluntary  re- 
straints against  foreign  countries  that 
have  trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States,  the  so-called  Gephardt  provi- 
sion. 


Taking  them  in  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  4800  would  transfer  the  de- 
cisionmaking authority  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  and  thus  re- 
quire mandatory  Presidential  retali- 
tion  in  certain  301  cases  by  an  inflexi- 
ble deadline.  My  amendment  would 
maintain  Presidential  discretion  to  de- 
termine whether  action  under  301  was 
in  the  national  economic  interest.  The 
President,  unlike  under  existing  law, 
would  be  required  to  aimounce  alter- 
native measures  if  he  elected  to  exer- 
cise this  discretlonsu-y  authority. 

I  think  that  there  are  three  basic 
reasons  for  accepting  this  provision. 

First,  the  current  administration  is 
already  using  section  301  aggressively. 

Second,  retaliation  must  be  selective 
and  timely.  Mandatory  retaliation  may 
be  arbitrary  said  poorly  timed  for  U.S. 
interests.  An  entire  negotiating  proc- 
ess could  be  undermined  by  this. 

Finally,  the  President  must  retain 
the  discretion  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  retaliation.  This  provision 
could  force  us  to  retaliate  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  burden  of  re- 
striction on  commerce. 

The  targeting  provision  in  H.R.  4800 
would  provide  a  separate  ITC  proce- 
dure and  injury  test  under  section  301 
for  targeting.  My  amendment  would 
delete  the  special  procedure  but  would 
maintain  a  general  targeting  defini- 
tion as  a  cause  of  action  under  301. 
Thus  each  case  would  have  to  be  indi- 
vidually investigated  and  ruled  on. 

The  reasons  for  this  portion  of  the 
amendment  are  several. 
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First,  the  injury  test  is  not  required, 
nor  should  it  be,  for  targeting  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  be  a  cause  of 
action  under  section  301.  Including  an 
injury  test  in  section  301  would  merge 
section  201  procedures  into  301,  which 
makes  no  sense  since  301  is  a  market 
access  remedy  and  not  a  domestic 
injury  remedy. 

Under  H.R.  4800,  all  elements  of  tar- 
geting would  constitute  a  violation  of 
trade  agreements,  even  though  some 
elements,  such  as  financing  schemes, 
are  not  clearly  covered  by  OATT.  H.R. 
4800  also  makes  action  against  target- 
ing mandatory  under  section  201  if  the 
ITC  determines  material  injury. 

The  inflexible  definition  and  manda- 
tory retaliation  will  bring  into  ques- 
tion certain  U.S.  practices  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  and  develop- 
ment, such  as  that  done  by  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  then  leads 
to  commercial  development  and  use. 

U.S.  exporters  of  high  technology 
and  other  products  may  be  vtilnerable 
if  our  trading  partners  adopt  similar 
targeting  provisions. 

On  the  Pease  provision,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  makes  denial  of  internation- 
ally recognized  worker  rights  an  imfair 
practice  actionable  under  section  301 


and  that  Includes  such  things  as  vioUi- 
tlon  of  freedom  of  association,  viola- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  rights, 
violation  of  minimum  wage  laws, 
proper  working  conditions  in  terms  of 
hours  and  wages  and  violation  of  occu- 
pational safety  sjid  health  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision, 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  deleted  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  United  States,  first  of  all,  has 
not  signed  these  international  labor 
organization  worker  rights.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible, it  seems  to  me,  to  brand  a 
violation  of  a  standard  as  unfair  when 
the  United  States  is  not  even  a  party 
to  the  standards.  If  enacted,  our 
export  trade  could  be  Just  as  suscepti- 
ble to  arbitrary  scrutiny  and  retalia- 
tion. I  think  worker  rights  questions 
are  better  pursued  in  the  context  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Finally,  turning  to  the  so-called  Gep- 
hardt provision  of  the  bill,  this  would 
force  U.S.  trading  partners  with  "ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted"  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  United  States  to 
reduce  those  surpluses  by  10  percent  a 
year  for  4  years.  Excessive  surpluses 
are  defined  as  a  175-percent  ratio  of 
exports  to  imports,  a  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  of  $3  biUion, 
and  a  global  trade  surplus  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  If  a  10-percent  reduction 
cannot  be  achieved  with  negotiations, 
it  would  have  to  be  achieved  with  a 
unilateral  imposition  of  tariffs  or 
quotas.  Trade  in  petroleum  products  is 
excluded  because  of  its  critical  nature. 

Based  on  1985  figures,  the  proposal 
would  target  West  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Taiwan,  and  could  apply  to  Brazil, 
Korea,  Italy,  and  Hong  Kong.  If  ap- 
plied only  to  West  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Taiwan,  however,  it  would  require 
trade  deficits  reductions  of  $7.5  billion 
in  1987  and  $25.8  billion  between  1987 
and  1990. 

This  provision  is  flawed  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all,  it  could  force  the 
United  States  to  violate  GATT  if  nego- 
tiations are  unsuccessful. 

Second,  it  is  likely  to  result  in  signif- 
icant U.S.  import  restrictions  and  for- 
eign export  restraints,  but  will  do  little 
to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

It  would  require  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners to  reduce  their  bilateral  trade 
deficits  by  an  amount  greater  than  the 
total  impact  of  their  trade  barriers. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
Japan  would  be  forced  to  reduce  its 
deficit  by  $17  bUlion  over  the  next  4 
years,  but  Japanese  import  barriers 
are  estimated  to  limit  only  $5  billion 
to  $8  billion  in  U.S.  sales.  Thus,  even  if 
Japan  eliminated  all  import  restric- 
tions, it  would  still  need  to  reduce  its 
bUateral  deficit  by  an  additional  $9  ba- 
llon to  $12  billion,  which  would  re- 
quire significant  export  restraints. 

Quantitative  export  restraints  are 
the  only  certain  method  for  meeting 
the  levels,  since  the  effect  of  ellmlnat- 
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ing  import  barriers  is  difficiilt  to  pre- 
dict. 

It  could  close  U.S.  access  to  markets 
in  these  countries.  Because  agricultur- 
al products  comprise  the  leading  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  retalia- 
tion against  UJS.  products  to  the  af- 
fected country. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  economic 
sense,  since  trade  imbalances  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Import  restrictions  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  increase  the  dollar's  value 
against  the  currency  of  the  targeted 
country,  making  it  harder  to  export. 
This  will  actually  work  to  increase  or 
aggravate  our  trade  deficits. 

This  is  most  ironic  at  the  present 
time  when,  vis-a-vis  the  German  mark, 
the  dollar  is  devalued  28  percent,  and 
against  the  yen,  it  is  down  over  35  per- 
cent from  1  year  ago. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
quote  from  some  of  our  journals  that 
cover  the  spectnun  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Washington  Post  editorially 
foimd  most  objectionable  this  so-called 
Gephardt  amendment  in  the  bill  and 
objectionable  for  the  reaons  in  part 
that  I  indicated. 

Their  final  conclusion  editorially 
was: 

Frustration  rarely  produces  good  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  is  a  shin-kicker,  intended  to 
attract  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  succeeding 
very  effectively.  But  among  American  indus- 
tries, it  will  hurt  the  most  competitive  and 
help  only  the  least  competitive. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  describes  it 
as  an  exercise  in  political  grandstand- 
ing and  says: 

One  of  its  more  mindless  provisions  would 
require  10-percent  annual  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  trade  deficits  with  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
West  Germany. 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

It's  time  to  fight  back,  by  jingo.  America 
won't  put  up  with  unfair  foreign  trade  com- 
petition anymore.  So  say  many  Members  of 
the  House,  including  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. They  contend  they  knew  the  dangers 
of  protectionism,  yet  what  they  propose  in- 
stead will  not  help.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  shoot  American  consumers  in  the 
foot. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  one  pro- 
vision, sponsored  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], would  seriously  threaten  the 
system  of  open  world  trade. 

"Many  industries  abroad,"  they  add, 
"would  be  delighted  to  have  an  excuse 
to  get  their  governments  to  set  quotas 
that  limit  exports  to  America— and 
then  to  raise  prices.  That's  just  what 
has  happened  with  the  quotas  on  Jap- 
anese cars.  The  big  losers  are  Ameri- 
can consimiers." 

I  think  on  balance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  profound  reasons  for 
opposing  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  but 
clearly  my  amendment  is  targeted 
toward  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  that  came  out  of  our  own 


committee's  contribution  to  this  prod- 
uct; namely,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  will  be 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PELASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
argument  that  we  heard  this  morning 
from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
about  the  worker  rights  provision,  of 
which  I  am  the  author,  is  that  the 
United  States  has  not  signed  some  of 
the  covenants  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  constitute 
internationally  recognized  worker 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  although  the  United  States  has 
not  ratified  specifically  some  of  the 
ILO  covenants,  just  as  it  took  us  over 
40  years  to  ratify  just  recently  a  geno- 
cide treaty,  every  one  of  the  worker 
rights  which  are  specified  in  this  bill 
have  been  recognized  in  law  or  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  specify  the  rights:  Freedom  of 
association;  that  is  guaranteed  in  our 
first  sunendment. 

The  right  to  join  a  union  and  bar- 
gain collectively:  That  is  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935. 

Prohibition  on  a  slave,  forced,  or 
compulsory  labor:  The  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1947,  and  title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Criminal  Code. 

A  minimiun  age  for  the  employment 
of  children:  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

Minimimi  wage  and  hours  of  work: 
Similarly  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

Basic  standards  for  health  and 
safety:  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

So  we  have  specifically  for  each  one 
of  the  worker  rights  specified  in  this 
bill  enshrined  them  either  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  or  in  U.S.  law. 

Now,  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  worker  rights  language 
is  not  a  new  initiative.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  trade  law.  The  identi- 
cal list  of  worker  rights  is  already  In 
U.S.  law  in  relation  to  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  and  in  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

Further,  the  new  trade  biU  merely 
extends  the  definition  of  unfair  trade 
practices  which  is  already  in  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


The  existing  section  301  defines  as 
unreasonable  or  unfair  three  trade 
practices:  Denial  of  market  access, 
denial  of  the  opportunity  to  establish 
a  business,  and  failure  to  protect  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  so  forth. 

Note  that  these  three  practices  are 
not  a  violation  of  GATT.  The  United 
States  unilaterally  labels  them  as  im- 
reasonable  acts  subject  to  action  imder 
section  301. 

The  new  trade  bill  merely  adds  a 
fourth  practice— repression  of  labor 
rights— to  that  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  i£ 
this:  Jobs  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
every  one  of  us  are  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  a  flood  of  foreign  imports 
coming  in  and  often  made  by  exploited 
labor. 

What  the  author  of  this  amendment 
is  trying  to  tell  us  is  that  it  is  not 
unfair  for  goods  to  come  into  our 
market  made  by  12-year-old  children 
sold  into  indentured  servitude  by  their 
parents,  children  working  12  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  in  sweatshops 
aroimd  Southeast  Asia. 

This  year,  next  year,  and  the  year 
after,  each  one  of  us  is  going  to  have 
to  go  back  home  and  meet,  unfortu- 
nately, with  groups  of  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  foreign 
imports.  Who  among  us  wants  to  tell 
them  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  any  of 
our  business  how  much  those  kids  who 
work  in  those  sweatshops  get  paid? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Crane  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  would  severely 
weaken  this  legislation.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Crane  amendment  would 
strike  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  committee  and  which  was  adopted 
by  a  wide  margin. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
seen  America's  competitive  position 
erode  to  the  point  where  we  face  a 
trade  crisis  of  historical  proportions. 
We  have  been  reduced  to  the  position 
of  the  world's  largest  debtor  nation 
will  a  whopping  external  debt  of  $101 
billion  last  year— and  rising. 

We  have  seen  the  trade  deficit  quad- 
ruple to  $148  billion  last  year— a  figure 
that  is  expected  to  further  increase  to 
more  than  $170  billion  this  year. 

We  have  seen  the  loss  of  more  than 
1.7  million  manufacturing  jobs  during 
this  administration.  According  to  fig- 
ures from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statis- 
tics, some  States  face  disproportionate 
effects:  My  home  State  of  Missouri 
has  seen  the  loss  of  35,100  jobs  since 
1979  in  manufacturing:  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Illinois,  however,  has  seen 
their  industrial  base  devastated  with  a 
loss  of  290.500  manufacturing  jobs 
since  1979. 


We  have  seen  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion farms  forced  into  foreclosure  due 
to  decreased  export  opportunities. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered, 
now  contained  in  section  119  of  title  I, 
is  quite  simple.  It  gives  the  President 
the  tools  to  deal  with  unfair  trading 
practices,  and  gives  him  goals  for  suc- 
cess. The  amendment  provides  the 
President  with  the  flexibility  that  is 
needed  to  respond  to  the  problems  In 
the  international  marketplace. 

Most  important,  the  amendment 
makes  the  President  accoimtable  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
his  failure  to  develop  a  strong,  coher- 
ent trade  agenda  that  not  only  seeks 
to  open  markets  abroad  for  our  prod- 
ucts, but  that  also  enhances  the  abili- 
ty of  American  businesses  to  compete 
with  imports  on  our  own  shores. 

President  Reagan  only  began  to  real- 
ize that  we  had  a  trade  problem  when 
concern  in  Congress  reached  the  boil- 
ing point  last  year.  He  has  responded 
to  the  problem  of  limited  market 
access  abroad  with  piecemeal  actions 
and  press  releases.  Yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  the  audacity  to  re- 
lease a  final  decision  in  the  machine 
tool  case— a  case  originally  filed  in 
March  1983.  more  than  3  years  ago. 

If  anything,  the  President's  action 
yesterday  strengthens  my  belief  that 
Congress  is  on  the  correct  course  in 
addressing  this  issue  today.  The  trade 
Issue  should  not  be  governed  by  press 
releases  and  politics— our  country's 
economic  future  is  at  stake. 

The  United  States  is  both  a  player 
and  a  referee  in  the  world  trading 
system.  As  a  player,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  to  enhance  export  oppor- 
tunities for  our  businesses.  As  a  refer- 
ee, we  must  ensure  that  the  world 
trading  system  is  open  to  all  trading 
nations— industrialized  and  lesser-de- 
veloped countries  alike. 

As  a  player,  we  must  open  markets 
to  our  products.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  would  do.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  widely  misunderstood. 
Simply  stated,  the  amendment  would 
give  the  President  the  leverage  he 
needs  to  leverage-open  the  markets  of 
countries  that  have  sought  to  exclude 
not  only  U.S.  products,  but  those  of  all 
trading  nations.  Demanding  freedom 
of  access  to  other  markets  isn't  protec- 
tionism, it's  free  trade. 

Section  119  requires  that  countries 
be  examined  to  determine  if  they  have 
excessive  trade  surpluses— defined  as  a 
ratio  of  bilaterial  exports  over  imports 
of  175  percent,  and  a  total  bilateral 
surplus  with  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  $3  billion.  If  a  country  has 
an  excessive  trade  surplus,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  would  be  direct- 
ed to  examine  the  trading  practices  of 
that  country  to  determine  if  they  have 
a  pattern  of  unfair  barriers  that  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  trade. 

If  a  country  is  found  to  have  an  ex- 
cessive surplus  and  trade  barriers  that 


have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
our  balance  of  trade,  the  President 
would  be  directed  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  those  countries  to  reduce 
their  barriers  so  as  to  meet  the  surplus 
reduction  goals  in  the  bill— a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  bilateral  trade 
surplus  each  year. 

If  the  President  was  imable  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  act.  he  would  be  given  a  variety  of 
tools  to  achieve  its  goals.  These  tools 
include  licensing,  certification,  with- 
drawal of  trade  benefits,  imposition  of 
duties,  or  any  other  avenue  he  wished 
to  pursue. 

If,  after  the  first  year,  the  President 
was  still  unable  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  act,  he  would  be  directed  to 
impose  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
imports  from  that  country,  either  on  a 
product-by-product  basis,  or  across  the 
board. 

The  President  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  waive  the  sanctions  In 
the  bill  under  either  of  two  circum- 
stances. A  waiver  would  be  subject  to 
congressional  disapproval  and  would 
not  eliminate  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  agreements,  or  come 
up  with  an  alternative  action  plan,  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

A  waiver  could  be  Issued  If:  First,  a 
country  has  balance-of-payment  diffi- 
culties: or  second,  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  would  not  be  in  the  econom- 
ic Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  trading  system  has  no 
sanctions  against  countries  who  struc- 
ture themselves  to  run  up  large  sur- 
pluses. The  major  mercantilist  culprits 
in  the  world  economy  today  are  Ger- 
many. Japan.  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  The 
countries  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
structure themselves  Internally  with- 
out a  major  push  from  the  outside. 

The  case  of  Japan  is  worth  exploring 
in  detail,  not  because  it  is  different 
from  the  others,  but  because  it  is  more 
familiar.  Recent  events  in  Japan  clear- 
ly show  the  internal  pressures  against 
change  that  are  typical  of  all  four 
countries. 

Every  year,  soon  before  the  annual 
economic  summit,  we  have  come  to 
expect  a  propaganda  barrage  from 
Japan  about  major  hew  changes  in  its 
trade  posture.  Yet.  every  year.  Japan's 
trade  surplus  has  expanded  further. 
For  the  last  5  years.  Japan's  trade  sur- 
plus has  ballooned  as  fast  relative  to 
its  economy  as  our  monstrous  trade 
deficit  has  swelled  relative  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

For  this  year's  propaganda  effort. 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  appointed  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  to  propose 
changes  in  Japan's  trade  policy. 
Rather  than  focus  on  specific  import 
restrictive  practices,  this  commission 
looked  at  ways  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  Japanese  economy  to  reduce 
the  trade  surplus  and  the  dependence 
on  exports.  Many  believe  that  last 
year's    Oephardt-Bentsen-Rostenkow- 


skl  bill  contributed  significantly  to 
this  needed  change  of  emphasis  by 
Japan. 

Soon  after  the  commission  Issued  its 
report  (that  Included  a  number  of 
useful  changes).  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone came  to  the  United  States  to 
trumpet  the  report.  He  proclaimed 
that  a  new  day  has  come  to  Japan  and 
that  they  now  had  a  concrete  plan  to 
bring  down  their  export  surplus  by 
stimulating  internal  demand. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Japan,  business 
leaders  were  going  Into  an  uproar  over 
the  report.  They  encouraged  a  palace 
coup  by  the  major  aspirants  In  the 
LDP  to  become  Prime  Minister.  Last 
week,  that  coup  was  completed  and. 
according  to  many  press  accounts,  Na- 
kasone has  become  a  lame  duck  with  6 
more  months  In  office. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  emphasize  to  Japan 
that  we  find  its  dependence  on  export 
surpluses  unacceptable.  Now,  just  as 
they  are  about  to  replace  the  Prime 
Minister,  Congress  should  make  clear 
that  it  expects  Japan  to  carry  out  the 
thrust  of  the  commission's  report. 

Likewise,  it  is  Important  to  send  this 
message  to  the  other  egregious  mer- 
cantilist countries.  The  economic 
structures  of  Germany,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  have  become  as  dependent  on 
export  surpluses  as  that  of  Japan. 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  pres- 
sure last  year,  neither  Germany  nor 
Japan  would  have  come  to  the  Plaza 
Hotel  to  work  out  an  agreement  to 
raise  their  exchange  rates.  Likewise,  if 
we  don't  keep  up  the  pressure  this 
year,  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  will  have  no  Incentive  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  internally  to 
reduce  their  export  dependence. 

Treasury  Secretary  Baker  gave  some 
very  pertinent  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject last  week.  According  to  him,  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  dollar  over  the 
last  year,  and  particularly  since  Sep- 
tember, was  the  direct  result  of  con- 
gressional activity  to  bring  down  the 
trade  deficit.  The  rest  of  his  testimony 
was  discouraging  and  should  lead  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts.  He  predicted  that 
the  decline  in  the  dollar  will  not 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  this  year  and 
may  not  reduce  it  much  more  than  $25 
billion  next  year.  In  other  words,  with- 
out further  changes,  we  could  be  left 
indefinitely  with  an  annual  trade  defi- 
cit of  $120  billion  and  foreign  indebt- 
edness growing  $100  billion  annually. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Secretary 
Baker  strongly  hinted  that  the  dollar 
should  strengthen  against  the  yen  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  that  the 
strong  yen  was  causing  Japan.  Germa- 
ny is  also  complaining  about  the 
"weakness"  of  the  dollar,  despite  their 
continuing  large  export  surpluses  and 
our  huge  deficits.  They.  too.  would 
benefit  from  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  dollar  against  the  yen. 
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Our  goal  must  be  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  trading  relationship  so  that 
our  trade  deficit  gets  on  a  steady  track 
toward  balance  and  We  reduce  our  for- 
eign borrowing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
four  mercantilist  countries  must  also 
move  back  toward  balance  from  the 
other  direction.  We  cannot  sit  back 
and  wait  for  further  declines  in  the 
dollar  to  accomplish  all  that.  In  fact, 
achieving  better  trade  balances  will  re- 
quire more  attention  to  the  internal 
structure  of  mercantilist  countries  and 
less  to  exchange  rates.  That's  precisely 
what  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
do. 

D  1150 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  attempts 
to  deal  with  our  trade  deficit  first  by  a 
unilateral  demand  that  other  coun- 
tries simply  automatically  just  reduce 
their  trade  siuDluses  against  us.  Such 
unilaterism  violates  oiu-  own  interna- 
tional obligations  under  GATT. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  woeful- 
ly uninformed  since  it  assumes  that 
the  trade  deficit  is  caused  by  trade 
policies  of  other  countries.  These  poli- 
cies allegedly  include  massive  dump- 
ing, subsidization  and  other  unfair 
trade  acts.  In  fact,  however,  the  trade 
deficit  has  been  brought  about  primar- 
ily by  the  high  dollar.  In  other  words, 
the  problem  has  been  one  of  monetary 
not  trade  policy.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  thereby  applies  a  draconi- 
an  solution,  a  mechanistic  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  trade  deficit  that  is  not 
only  calculated  to  offend  our  trading 
partners  but.  as  I  said,  it  also  rejects 
international  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems.  It  belies  the  genuine  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  help  launch  and  actively  participate 
in  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

Elurope  ranked  No.  1  in  agriculture 
purchases  for  a  total  of  $6.5  billion. 
Japan  ranked  No.  2.  for  a  total  of  $5.4 
billion.  And  Taiwan  ranked  No.  7,  for  a 
total  of  $1.2  billion.  That  is  a  total 
among  these  three  specifically  target- 
ed countries  on  whom  mandatory  re- 
taliation and  in  4  months  countervail- 
ing duties  would  be  imposed  of  $13  bil- 
lion that  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  American  farmer.  That  figure  ap- 
proaches the  entire  outlay  for  our 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
1985. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber one  thing  about  the  voluntary  re- 
straints that  we  entered  into  with 
Japan  on  automobile  imports.  The 
consumer  price  index  increased  27  per- 
cent since  we  entered  into  that  little 
d^d.  The  increase  in  car  prices  in 
America  has  been  47  percent,  an  aver- 


age of  $1,600  per  car.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  is  designed  to  get  rid  of 
jobs  in  our  productive  export  sector 
while  protecting  jobs  in  failed  parts  of 
our  industrial  sector,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  going  to  export  more  jobs.  It 
is  going  to  create.  I  guess,  the  best 
kind  of  politics  here  the  majority 
party  knows  how  to  create— solving 
problems  with  inflation,  shrinking  the 
pie  again  instead  of  expanding  the  pie. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  particularly 
from  agriculture  country,  will  remem- 
ber the  lessons  of  inflationary  anti- 
trade policy  which  is  going  to  raise  the 
prices  to  consumers  of  toasters  and 
cars  and  clothes  and  just  about  every- 
thing else  that  one  can  imagine. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  today  to  urge  sup- 
port for  the  targeting  provisions  of 
title  I  of  H.R.  4800.  These  provisions 
are  essential  in  updating  our  trade 
laws  and  making  them  responsive  to 
our  highly  sophisticated  world  trading 
patterns  and  practices. 

Government  intervention  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  other  na- 
tions' economic  policies  and  a  great 
threat  to  reestablishing  an  open  trad- 
ing system.  The  ITC  has  documented 
the  existence  of  foreign  industrial  tar- 
geting practices  by  the  Governments 
of  Japan,  European  Community  coim- 
tries,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  Since  the  1950's.  the  Japanese 
Government  has  given  preferential 
and  special  tax  loans  and  grants  to  air- 
craft/aerospace and  computer  indus- 
tries. Since  the  1970's  they  have 
placed  high  tariffs,  restrictive  quotas, 
and  imposed  investment  restrictions  to 
promote  the  semiconductor  industry. 
The  European  Community  has  given 
special  treatment  to  the  coal,  steel, 
and  textile  industries,  while  Brazil  has 
concentrated  on  giving  special  benefits 
to  the  computer,  electrical  equipment, 
aerospace,  and  auto  industries. 

In  H.R.  4800,  we  clearly  define  tar- 
geting and  make  action  mandatory 
under  section  301  in  cases  where 
injury  is  found.  Section  301  is  intended 
to  provide  relief  from  actions  of  for- 
eign governments  which  "burden  or 
restrict"  U.S.  commerce.  Certainly,  the 
loss  of  major  market  share  due  to  for- 
eign industrial  targeting  would  be  con- 
sidered a  "burden"  on  U.S.  commerce. 

The  injury  requirement  for  target- 
ing under  section  301  avoids  frivolous 
petitions  and  allegations  of  industrial 
targeting.  Mandatory  action  is  impor- 
tant to  assure  U.S.  industries  that 
their  Government  is  willing  to  defend 
them  against  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  targeting  provisions  of  title  I 
are  essential  in  updating  and  modern- 
izing our  trade  laws.  They  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  efforts  to  combat 


unfair  trade  practices.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  you  to  oppose  any  effort 
to  delete  or  modify  the  targeting  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Pease]  for  his  persistent  efforts  to 
extend  international  protection  for 
worker  rights  wherever  they  may  be. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  his 
provision  in  this  bill  does  not  break 
any  new  statutory  ground.  The  1984 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  directed  the 
President,  in  reviewing  countries'  eligi- 
bility for  GSP,  to  consider  additional 
factors,  including  respect  for  worker 
rights.  Last  year,  when  Congress  fa- 
vorably acted  on  the  OPIC  reauthor- 
ization, we  included  similar  criteria  to 
further  efforts  to  protect  internation- 
al worker  rights. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  today 
by  rejecting  the  Crane  amendment  is 
to  not  only  be  consistent  with  previous 
acts  of  this  body,  but  to  take  it  a  step 
further  by  trying  to  bring  other  coim- 
tries  to  the  bargaining  table  when  it 
comes  to  worker  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  those  on  the  other  side 
who  have  complained  over  the  years, 
sometimes  bitterly,  about  forced  labor 
or  slave  labor  in  Communist  countries. 
It  Is  always  a  big  issue  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  that  we  ought  to 
routinely  criticize  those  Marxist  re- 
gimes that  engage  in  the  exploitation 
of  their  workers,  but  I  would  maintain 
that  exploitation  of  workers  really  ad- 
heres to  no  political  label,  whether  it 
be  a  Marxist  regime  or  a  rightist  dicta- 
torship. If  people  are  going  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  economic  gain,  then  we 
ought  to  deal  with  that  problem 
through  our  bilateral  relations  and 
through  multilateral  organizations. 

The  provision  is  entirely  consistent 
with  present  law  and  will  help  this 
country  deal  effectively  with  what  we 
now  recognize  is  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice in  the  exploitation  of  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  pointed  out 
before  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
and  a  half  elements  in  this  bill  that 
would  be  veto  bait,  and  that  the  strong 
veto  suggestions  coming  from  the 
White  House  are  not  idle  threats. 

The  three  items  that  the  gentlenum 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  the  ranking 
member    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Trade,  seeks  to  strike  in  this  particular 
amendment  are  three  of  the  most  of- 
fensive of  those  items  to  international 
trade  and  to  the  administration. 

The  first,  on  the  subject  of  target- 
ing, is  something  that  does  not  belong 
in  the  act.  There  is  no  need  to  provide 
extra  proof  under  section  301,  proof  of 
injury.  It  is  an  extra  burden  for  Amer- 
ican industry  which  American  indus- 
try would  prefer  not  to  have. 

The  creation  of  mirror  laws  would 
mean  that  American  semiconductors, 
computers,  aircraft,  satellites,  ceram- 
ics, and  other  DOD  and  NASA  items 
would  be  subject  to  compensation  and 
retaliation,  and  American  agriculture 
would  be  in  the  same  position. 
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With  respect  to  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  it  is  really  the  center- 
piece of  the  Democrat  election  issue 
bill  of  1986.  otherwise  described  by  the 
sage  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Roberts,  as  being 
the  Press  Release  Opportunity  Act. 

It  makes  competitiveness  and  hard 
work  an  unfair  act.  It  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  belief  that  America 
cannot  compete.  If  we  were  in  a  revo- 
lutionary war,  we  would  probably  call 
it  the  give-up-the-ship  amendment. 

This  is  something  that  tells  people 
who  work  hard  and  build  up  trade  sur- 
pluses with  us.  which  we  would  like  to 
do  with  them  some  day  if  we  can,  that 
they  are  unfair  traders. 

Of  the  countries  that  are  going  to  be 
affected  in  the  first  wave,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany's  greatest  unfair 
practice  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
European  Community's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Program.  The  European  Com- 
munity, like  the  United  States,  subsi- 
dizes agriculture.  Hong  Kong  would  be 
in  the  next  wave  of  affected  countries. 
It  is  almost  spotless  on  the  fairness 
issue. 

No  other  portion  of  the  bill  is  as 
great  a  threat  to  a  real  trade  war  as 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

The  Pease  amendment  on  interna- 
tionally recognized  labor  standards, 
which  of  course,  are  not  international- 
ly recognized,  is  another  attempt  to 
force  our  culture  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  What  it  says  is  that  every  coun- 
try whose  labor  standards  are  differ- 
ent from  the  ideals  established  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is 
guilty  of  unfair  trade  practices.  That 
is  an  absurd  basis  for  trade  laws,  and 
particularly  harsh,  even  punitive,  on 
struggling  third  and  fourth  world 
countries. 

Vote  for  the  Crane  amendment.  It 
stops  the  flow  of  blood  from  three  of 
the  worst  rurming  sores  in  the  bill.  It 
won't  cure  the  bill  but  it  will  improve 
it  by  at  least  15  percent. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  ISx.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons], the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  to  close  debate. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  with  the  Crane  amendment  is 
that  it  takes  us  back  to  the  status  quo, 
and  the  status  quo  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  conditions  today. 

Through  H.R.  4800,  we  serve  notice 
on  the  world  that  we  stick  to  the  high 
principles  of  free  and  open  and  com- 
petitive trade.  But  we  have  changed 
our  tactics.  The  tactics  that  we  used  in 
the  1940'8  were  sufficient  for  the  con- 
ditions of  the  1940's  but  the  tactics  of 
the  1940's  are  not  sufficient  to  the 
condition  today. 

So  while  we  hold  the  principles  of 
free  and  open  and  fair  competitive 
trade  high,  we  say  that  in  order  to  en- 
force that,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
that  principle,  we  must  change  our 
tactics  of  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  1947  and  1948,  when  these  tactics 
were  promulgated,  the  world  was  far 
different  than  today.  There  was  not  a 
surplus  of  consumer  goods  on  the 
world  market.  There  was  not  a  surplus 
of  high-technology  goods  available  to 
the  world.  There  was  not  a  surplus  of 
any  kind  of  goods  available  to  the 
world. 

I  can  remember  when  I  tried  to  buy 
a  car  and  they  were  not  available 
unless  you  had  a  certificate  of  necessi- 
ty. I  tried  to  buy  a  business  suit  to 
start  my  practice  of  law  and  what  I 
got  was  really  disreputable  because 
there  were  not  any  consumer  goods 
available.  Clothing  was  still  being  ra- 
tioned. Tires  were  still  being  rationed. 

Consequently,  there  was  no  dumping 
of  consumer  goods  on  the  world 
market  in  the  1940's.  There  was  no 
subsidization  of  goods  on  the  world 
market  in  the  1940's.  We  could  have  a 
rather  relaxed  attitude  toward  those 
practices. 

Today,  the  world  is  awash  with  con- 
sumer goods,  agricultural  products, 
high-technology  goods,  and  all  kinds 
of  capital  products.  Governments  now 
are  subsidizing  into  our  market  unfair- 
ly, targeting  our  nmrket  to  take  it 
away  from  us  by  unfair  business  prac- 
tices and  dumping  their  goods  in  here 
in  conspiracies  to  take  our  market. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
have  got  to  face.  We  cannot  have  free 
trade,  we  cannot  have  competitive 
trade,  unless  we  are  willing  to  fight, 
with  the  tools  of  our  trade  law,  those 
unfair  business  practices  and  unfair 
governmental  practices  that  dominate 
today's  market. 

Mr.  Crane's  amendment  goes  back  to 
the  status  quo,  which  simply  will  not 
work.  Therefore,  the  Crane  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  for  breaching  the 
sensitive  subject  of  labor  practices, 
practices  such  as  hiring  people  at  an 
unconscionably  early  age  and  working 
them  for  16  or  17  hours  a  day.  We 


have  got  to  start  looking  at  that  and 
this  is  a  fair  start.  It  is  discretionary, 
but  it  is  a  useful  tool  to  encourage  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

The  Crane  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  labor  rights  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]. 

The  committee  bill  defir>e8  as  an  unreason- 
able trade  practice  the  denial  of  internationally 
recognized  workers'  rights.  These  rights  in- 
clude collective  bargaining,  child  labor  laws, 
and  reasonable  health  and  safety  standards. 
Under  the  provision,  the  President  would  be 
given  authority  to  reduce  imports  from  coun- 
tries which  violate  international  labor  stand- 
ards. The  American  people,  I  t>etieve.  strongly 
support  this  approach.  My  latest  questionnaire 
to  all  the  residents  of  my  district  brought 
7,200  responses,  and  indicated  that  not  only 
do  people  want  to  tighten  protection  against 
unfair  import  practices  (77  percent  for,  1 5  per- 
cent against),  but  also  that  they  want  to  curtail 
imports  from  countries  with  substandard 
worker  and  environmental  protections  (60  per- 
cent for,  25  percent  against). 

That  the  committee  adopted  the  labor  rights 
provisions  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ef- 
iforts  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohk>, 
[X>N  Pease,  who  has  almost  single-handedly 
pushed  the  committee,  and  now  the  House,  to 
take  actton  on  latx>r  rights.  Oon  Pease  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  exploring  this  aspect  of  the 
trade  problem,  and  he  deserves  our  admira- 
tion for  bringing  this  Issue  so  forcefully  to  our 
attention. 

Enactment  of  the  labor  rights  provisions  will 
accomplish  two  Important  objectives.  First,  it 
will  help  stem  the  loss  of  U.S.  jobs  to  coun- 
tries which  are  all  too  ready  to  exploit  their 
own  people,  condemning  them  to  substandard 
working  conditwns  and  desperately  low  wages 
in  order  to  obtain  a  trade  advantage  over  the 
United  States.  Second,  it  will  prod  those  coun- 
tries to  better  the  lot  of  their  own  labor  force. 

For  those  Members  of  this  body  wt>o  have 
complained  long  and  loud  about  the  diffk:ulty 
of  competing  against  dirt-cheap  Third  WorM 
wages,  the  labor  rights  provisions  of  H.R. 
4800  will  help  to  stop  tt)e  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers  from  being  inexorably  un- 
dermined. For  those  wtK>  express  concern 
about  global  unrest,  the  labor  rights  provisions 
will  help  undercut  one  of  the  key  causes  of 
such  unrest— abject  poverty  in  the  devek)ping 
countries  of  tfie  world — by  encouraging  gov- 
ernments to  provkle  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  their  workers. 

Today,  workers  in  Tl>ird  WorM  countries  are 
going  tfvough  all  the  agony  that  the  devel- 
oped countries  went  through  in  the  eariy  days 
of  the  irKJustrial  revolutkjn  in  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  Workers  in  Third  Work! 
countries  are  being  exptoited  in  the  very  same 
manner,  and  because  they  have  not  devel- 
oped strong  unions  and  laws  to  protect  labor, 
indeed  because  their  governments  often  sys- 
tematKalty  deny  them  their  rights,  we  are 
forced  with  tfie  spectre  of  workers  in  tfie 
United  States,  giving  up  their  own  standard  of 
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living  because  of  competition  from  these  ex- 
ploited industrial  conditions. 

It  was  these  very  same  practices  and  corKli- 
tions  which  gave  rise  to  Marxism.  If  we  really 
want  to  take  action  which  will  preserve  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  further  the  cause  of  peaceful 
democratic  stability,  then  we  will  retain  tf>e 
labor  rights  provision  in  this  bill.  Its  adoption 
will  help  accelerate  a  rise  in  work  and  living 
standards  around  the  worW  while  noaking  it 
more  likely  that  all  compete  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. I  urge  the  rejection  of  any  amendment  to 
delete  these  provisions  In  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     CRANE.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  137,  noes 
276.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  131] 
AYES-137 


Archer 

Anney 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BiUrakU 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

FledlM 

Fields 

Fish 

Prensel 

CaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Oradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Hamilton 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annumio 


Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
HUer 
-Hillis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kolbe 

Lagomarsino 
Leach  (LA) 
Lent 

Levine  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Loeffler 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
MazzoU 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McGrath 
McHugh 
Meyers 
Michel 
MUler  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Molinari 
Monson 
Moore 
M(x>rhead 
Morrison  (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 
Oxley 

NOES-276 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 


Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Roberts 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  E>enny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 


Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 


Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

dinger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

C(X>per 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 


Atkins 

Badham 

Bonior  (MI) 

Daniel 

Davis 

FDglietU 

Oaydos 


Ouarini 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

K(»tmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

UpinskI 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

NOT  VOTING- 

Grotberg 

Heftel 

I^tU 

Lujan 

Markey 

Martinez 

Miller  (CA) 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

SisUky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

-20 

Mrazek 

O'Brien 

Rodino 

Smith  (lA) 

Whtttaker 

Zschau 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zschau  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  against. 

Messrs.  FRANKLIN,  RAY, 

SPENCE,  ROGERS,  and  HUBBARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  HUOHfiS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRESfZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  57,  strike  line  17  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  line  13  on  page  61.  On 
page  404,  strike  line  14  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  line  3  on  page  407. 

On  page  68,  lines  12  and  22,  and  on  page 
69,  lines  1,  10  and  17.  strike  "Trade  Repre- 
sentative" and  insert  "President".  Make 
conforming  changes  to  maintain  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  provide  relief. 

On  page  94,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  sec- 
tion 122. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  amendment  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  456 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  amendment 
relates  to  the  trade  remedy  title  of  the 
bill,  title  I,  subtitle  B,  chapter  1.  The 
bill  language  is  a  revision  of  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  "fair 
trade"  law.  Under  this  law,  a  company 
or  industry  may  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  relief  due  to  injury  caused  by 
rapidly  increasing  imports. 

During  the  markup  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  trade  package,  this  section  did 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention by  those  who  sought  to  make 
some  positive  improvements,  but  all 
efforts  to  strike  some  kind  of  compro- 
mise failed.  The  three  sections  of  my 
amendment  were  all  offered  as  sepa- 
rate amendments  but  failed  on  a 
party-line  vote. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  removal 
of  these  three  items  would  make  this 
section  of  the  bill  more  attractive  to 
the  administration  and  to  good  trade 
policy.  I  think  it  is  worth  the  Mem- 
Ijers'  time  to  bring  them  up  again  for 
consideration  by  the  fuU  House  in  one 
amendment. 


The  first  part  of  my  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  industry  adjustment  advi- 
sory groups  established  in  the  bill. 
The  original  Trade  Subcommittee  lan- 
guage was  pure  and  simple  industrial 
policy.  The  language  was  toned  down 
between  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee.  However,  in  title  VII,  the 
foreign  corrupt  practices  section,  there 
Is  further  language  which  would  rein- 
state the  industrial  policy  nature  of 
title  I. 

This  language  is  simply  not  neces- 
sary. The  establishment  of  these  kind 
of  adjustment  advisory  groups  would 
seem  to  raise  some  serious  antitrust 
problems.  I  also  fail  to  see  why  an  in- 
dustry adjustment  plan  is  necessary, 
since  a  petitioner  now  can  present  an 
adjustment  plan  in  a  201  petition. 
Also,  the  ITC  considers  adjustment  on 
its  own,  whether  or  not  a  petitioner 
submits  a  plan.  In  the  process  of  deter- 
mining whether  relief  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  a 
fairly  clear  consensus  in  this  country 
against  industrial  policy.  This  country 
Just  is  not  ready  for  more  Government 
interference  in  the  private  sector.  In 
fact  the  mood  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  in  the  other  direction. 

I  also  have  yet  to  see  a  successful  co- 
ordinated industrial  policy  in  another 
country.  If  it  doesn't  work  in  other 
countries,  why  would  it  work  here. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  maintain  current  Presidential 
authority  to  provide  import  relief. 
Right  now  the  President  reviews  any 
ITC's  decision  that  recommend  import 
relief  should  be  given  and  makes  his 
own  final  decision  based  upon  all  con- 
siderations, including  foreign  policy. 
The  President  is  the  only  person  who 
has  access  to  all  of  the  factors  that 
must  be  considered  before  giving 
relief.  The  final  decision  should 
remain  with  him. 

I  believe  no  President  would  design  a 
bill  which  stripped  his  authority  as 
this  bill  does.  The  final  section  of  the 
amendment  strikes  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance trust  fund.  The  trust  fund 
would  earmark  any  duties  or  quota 
auction  funds  for  use  in  an  expanded 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 
The  administration  strongly  opposes 
any  earmarking  of  duties  which  has 
the  effect  of  taking  a  program  off 
budget.  All  Government  programs 
should  have  to  prove  themselves 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
process.  They  should  not  become  enti- 
tlements. 

Since  there  are  few  current  duties 
that  would  be  designated  to  trust 
fund,  and  no  current  funding  from 
quota  auctions,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
why  we  need  this  trust  fund.  Quota 
auctions  were  included  in  the  subcom- 
mittee bill,  but  were  removed  due  to 
serious  opposition  from  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this    amendment    includes    language 


that  should  be  controversial.  The 
Intent  is  to  strike  sections  of  the  biU 
that  are  not  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  advisory 
group  is  a  key  tool  in  making  section 
201  useful.  What  it  really  basically 
does  is  call  together  industry,  labor 
and  government  into  a  panel  assisted 
by  consumer  and  community  interests 
and  a  small  business  representative. 
Where  there  is  an  industry  that  Is 
pressed  for  hard  times  and  they  need 
help  because  of  increased  import  com- 
petition, there  is  a  partnership  that  is 
formed.  We  are  all  in  this  trade  effort 
together  to  make  our  economy  work. 

Traditionally,  labor  has  been  antago- 
nistic to  industry  and  vice  versa.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  reluctant  part  of 
this  whole  marriage. 

We  have  learned  through  MITI, 
which  the  Japanese  have  operated, 
that  they  have  gotten  together  a  strat- 
egy, not  a  national  policy  but  a  strate- 
gy for  which  their  industries  can  pros- 
per and  which  they  can  share  informa- 
tion and  which  they  can  form  a  mech- 
anism to  present  views  other  than  the 
petitioner's  view. 
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Now  the  administration  currently 
can  consider  the  petitioner's  view  and 
has  a  mechanism  only  for  the  petition- 
er. What  we  are  really  doing  is  broad- 
ening this  whole  cooperative  partner- 
ship effort  to  extend  it  to  other  part- 
ners and  other  people  in  the  industry. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  really  an  essen- 
tial part  of  modernizing  our  trade 
effort.  It  certainly  is  not  an  Industrial 
policy,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
private  sector. 

We  had  an  RFC,  [Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation]  which  helped 
ailing  industries.  We  do  not  have  such 
a  policy  today.  It  worked  very,  very 
well.  And  what  happened  there  was 
that  we  had  a  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  parties  to  make  an  in- 
dustry work  where  it  was  hurting. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
learned  a  lesson  from  our  trading  part- 
ners and  put  together  this  team,  this 
partnership,  where  we  are  all  working 
toward  a  common  purpose,  and  that  is 
trying  not  to  get  an  elite  board,  not 
picking  winners  or  losers,  but  rather 
trying  to  develop  a  strategy  for  U.S. 


Industries  to  modernize  and  adjust  to 
increased  import  competition. 

On  these  grounds,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  PcASE]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Frenzel  amendment, 
all  three  parts  of  it. 

First  of  all.  this  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  that 
creates  industry  adjustment  advisory 
groups. 

Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  allows 
relief  to  be  granted  to  American  indus- 
tries, relief  in  the  form  of  quotas  or 
tariffs,  when  those  Industries  are 
heavily  impacted  by  imports  that  are 
fairly  traded. 

We  do  not  make  that  relief  perma- 
nent. We  make  it  temporary.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  industry  a  period 
of  time  to  adjust  and  get  back  on  its 
feet,  modernize,  go  into  new  lines  of 
products  or  whatever.  And  we  want  to 
use  the  period  of  time  to  make  that  in- 
dustry more  competitive. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  have  in- 
dustry adjustment  advisory  groups 
which  would  get  together  labor,  man- 
agement and  community  people  and  to 
sit  down  and  decide  and  advise  the  in- 
dustry what  needs  to  be  done  to 
become  more  competitive.  Otherwise, 
we  could  be  granting  3  or  4  or  5  years 
of  relief  with  tariffs  and  quotas,  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  5-year  period,  not  be 
any  further  ahead  than  we  were  at  the 
start.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 301. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  is  an  In- 
dustry adjustment  advisory  group;  it  is 
not  industrial  policy.  It  has  no  powers 
to  require  anything. 

Second,  the  Frenzel  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  bill  a  section 
which  transfers  power  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
in  section  201  cases.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  admits 
that  the  USTR  will  not  make  decisions 
which  patently  go  against  the  desires 
of  the  President,  and  we  understand 
that,  too.  But  right  now  too  often 
trade  decisions  are  bound  up  in  foreign 
policy  considerations  by  the  time  they 
get  to  the  White  House.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  law,  but  Just  yes- 
terday, the  White  House  agreed  after 
2V^  years  to  try  to  take  some  action 
and  help  the  machine  tool  Industry.  I 
dare  say  that  the  holdup  was  due  to 
matters  other  than  trade  consider- 
ations. 

In  a  way,  this  provision  protects  the 
President.  He  can  allow  the  USTR  to 
make  decisions  based  on  trade  consid- 
erations and  can  say  to  a  foreign  secre- 
tary or  ambassador,  "This  was  not  my 
decision.  This  was  a  decision  of  the 
USTR." 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  a  really 
important  consideration  that  might  le- 
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gitimately  override  the  trade  matter, 
then  the  President  could  certainly 
have  an  influence  with  his  USTR. 

Finally,  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Trust  Fund,  I  think  is  important.  We 
are  here  today  discussing  trade  legisla- 
tion because  of  this  administration's 
callous,  doctrinaire  disregard  for  what 
happens  to  workers  in  factories  that 
are  closed  down  because  of  imports 
coming  into  this  country. 

What  we  say  in  section  201  is,  yes, 
we  believe  in  free  trade;  yes,  we  are 
going  to  allow  imports;  but  also,  yes, 
we  are  going  to  help  the  workers,  the 
communities,  the  firms  that  are  the 
victims  of  this  trade  policy,  that  lose 
Jobs  because  of  this.  We  need  for  that 
purpose  an  adjustment  fund.  That  is 
what  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  insights  on  the  committee,  and 
again  here  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  with  this  particular 
amendment. 

This  advisory  group  we  have  heard 
likened  to  Mm,  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry juid  Trade  in  Japan.  MITI  does 
encourage  cooperation  over  there,  It 
encourages  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
businesses  to  sit  down  and  pool  re- 
sources, to  make  R&D  breakthroughs 
with  a  view  to  increasing  productivity, 
a  very  positive  thing  that  should  be 
emulated  here  in  the  United  States. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
instance  the  advisory  group  we  are 
creating  is  not  designed  to  create  new 
products  to  try  to  export  into  other 
markets.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  try 
to  prop  up  failing  industries  that  are 
not  being  subjected  to  unfair  trade 
practices,  but  rather  are  simply  ineffi- 
cient. In  that  sense,  I  do  not  see  an 
analogy  that  is  valid  when  discussing 
this  advisory  group  that  is  created 
under  H.R.  4800. 

On  the  Presidential  authority  ques- 
tion, I  could  not  again  agree  more  with 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  national 
interests  that  are  affected  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  came  forward  very 
dramaticaUy  when  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  was  in  Turkey  recently.  He 
wanted  to  talk  bases  and  they  wanted 
to  talk  textiles. 

So  there  are  considerations  that  go 
beyond  the  narrow  scope  of  just  indi- 
vidual economic  concerns. 

Finally,  on  the  trust  fund  question, 
TAA  has  really  been  a  great  failure  in 
terms  of  cost-benefit  ratios.  Only 
about  5  perent  of  the  people  who  have 
utilized  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  moneys  in  the  past  have 
found  new  emplosonent  through  that 
source.  It  is  a  faulty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons, I  think  the  amendment  by  the 


gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment. 

The  issue  for  America  is:  How  do  we 
as  a  nation  modernize  and  adjust  our 
industrial  and  defense  bases  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  competition  in  so 
many  threatened  industries— in  ma- 
chine tools,  steel,  semiconductors,  tex- 
tiles, motor  vehicles,  shipping,  and  so 
many  others? 

I  have  believed  for  some  time  that 
this  country  lacks  cohesive  industry 
adjustment  alternatives  in  which  all 
interested  parties— management,  labor 
and  government — can  rally  behind  and 
work  together  for  productivity  im- 
provements. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  industries 
that  are  struggling  with  import  com- 
petition have  the  option,  just  the 
option,  to  file  a  petition  with  the  U.S. 
Government  requesting  relief  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  or  quotas.  But  if  our 
Government  is  going  to  offer  tariff 
protection  to  these  industries,  why  not 
require  that  they  live  up  to  their  end 
of  the  bargain? 

The  adjustment  section  of  this  bill 
finally  offers  the  opportunity  for  our 
Government  to  use  its  authority  to 
exact  a  quid  pro  quo  for  regaining 
competiveness.  If  America  is  going  to 
regain  market  share  in  world  markets, 
we  must  make  temporary  government 
regulatory  authority  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, not  part  of  the  problem.  We 
cannot  allow  industries  to  leave  a 
period  of  shelter  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  they  petitioned  for  assistance. 
Quite  honestly,  it  absolutely  makes  no 
sense  to  support  any  of  our  trade  law 
remedies  if  they  do  not  encourage  ef- 
forts to  regain  competitiveness. 
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We  cannot  allow  industries  to  leave 
a  period  of  shelter  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  they  petitioned  for  assist- 
ance. Quite  honestly,  it  absolutely 
makes  no  sense  to  support  any  of  our 
trade  law  remedies  if  they  do  not  en- 
courage efforts  to  regain  competitive- 
ness. The  people  in  America  beckoned 
for  swift  action  to  restore  U.S.  preemi- 
nence in  world  markets.  The  industry 
adjustments  section  of  this  biU  is  just 
the  answer  to  their  call. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Frenzel  amendment  and  for  re- 
gaining industrial  competitiveness  in 
America. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  enjoyed  a 
brief  but  spirited  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  Most  of  the  ex- 
citement seems  to  center  around  the 
adjustment  advisory  groups,  and  I 
note  that  some  members  of  the  Ways 


and  Means  Conmiittee  are  objecting  to 
striking  wording  in  title  VII  which 
they  have  already  agreed  to  strike  in 
the  ways  and  means  section.  I  must 
confess  to  some  confusion  about  that 
particular  matter. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  the  body  earlier 
that  this  language  crept  in  through 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  section 
of  the  bill.  Clearly,  I  think  it  is  against 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  must  repeat  again  that  creating  in- 
dustrial policy  groups  is  contrary  to 
U.S.  policy  and  contrary  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Yes,  under  section  201,  it  is  useful  to 
help  industries  down  on  their  luck  to 
regain  their  competitiveness  through 
temporary  assistance  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  provide  some  self  help.  It  is  not 
a  good  idea  to  establish  a  committee 
composed  mostly  of  people  within  the 
industry,  that  is,  to  put  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  hencoop,  and  then  to 
have  them  recommend  the  exact 
policy  to  restore  that  industry,  and  fi- 
nally to  make  that  industry-sponsored 
subsidy  plan  the  standard  for  the 
world. 

Yes,  under  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  industry-sponsored  in- 
dustrial policy  is  not  mandatory.  But 
please  remember,  in  nearly  every  fea- 
ture that  was  discretionary  in  present 
trade  law,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee came  back  this  year  and  said, 
"We  must  make  them  mandatory." 

And  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
is  that  Lf  these  plans  are  not  accepted 
by  the  USTR,  next  year  we  will  be 
right  back  here  with  a  bill  saying  we 
will  now  make  them  mandatory. 

Finally,  I  wsuit  to  talk  about  trade 
adjustment  assistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Pease]  has  carried  the  lion's  share  of 
the  burden  in  trying  to  keep  a  pro- 
gram alive.  I  concur  with  his  desire  to 
keep  the  program  alive.  I  lack  a  good 
deal  of  his  enthusiasm  for  various  as- 
pects of  the  program,  however. 

But  we  do  have  a  TAA  Program 
which  was  kept  open  by  the  Congress. 
Any  of  us  could  have  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  and  killed 
it.  I  did  not,  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  on  the  books,  at 
least  until  we  can  find  a  better  way  to 
serve  the  TAA  needs. 

I  have  to  remind  the  House  that 
however  juicy  this  sounds,  and  howev- 
er much  people  who  are  out  of  work 
demand  the  benefits,  and  no  matter 
how  much  the  various  trade  unions 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  it  believe 
it  is  a  good  program,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  over  the  past  3  years  the  people 
completing  programs  compared  to  the 
number  starting  or  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  programs  is  somewhere 
around  a  ratio  of  1  in  7.  That  is,  the 
program  has  just  not  been  successful. 


We  do  need  to  repair  it.  It  is  not 
such  a  good  program  that  we  ought  to 
make  a  pie  available  so  that  all  of  the 
blackbirds  who  want  to  eat  the  pie  get 
in  there  and  mess  around  with  it 
before  we  know  that  the  program 
works.  Clearly  the  one  we  have  now 
does  not  work. 

Again,  I  state  that  my  amendment 
only  repeals  an  obsolete  trust  fund 
which  has  negligible  financing.  It  does 
not  affect  our  TAA  Program  at  all. 

My  amendment  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaik]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
postion  to  the  Frenzel  amendment.  I 
emphasize  "reluctance"  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  is  accurate  in  many 
of  his  statements  made  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  President  should 
fashion  American  trade  policy,  as  he 
has  so  well  articulated. 

However,  if  the  President  refuses  to 
exercise  powers  granted  to  him,  per- 
haps we  need  to  make  some  changes. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware— and 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
from  Minnesota— in  1984  the  copper 
Industry,  utilizing  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  filed  for  relief  from 
injury  caused  by  unfair  import  compe- 
tition. The  President  denied  relief,  de- 
spite the  findings  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  ITC  found 
that  copper  imports  were  a  substantial 
cause  of  injury  to  the  U.S.  copper  in- 
dustry and  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  import  relief  measures.  The 
President  and  this  administration  re- 
jected this  or  any  other  action. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  Minnesota  that  I  strongly  believe 
that  if  there  are  industries  in  the 
United  States  that  have  been  found  to 
be  victims  of  unfair  trade  competition, 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  case  of 
copper  industries  subsidized  with 
American  tax  dollars  through  interna- 
tional organizations— I  am  speaking 
specifically  of  Chile,  Zaire,  and 
Zambia— which  subsidize  exports  of 
copper  so  that  they  could  dump  them 
on  the  world  market,  thereby  turning 
cities  in  this  country  and  my  state  into 
ghost  towns  because  of  the  shutdowns 
of  the  copper  industry  throughout 
this  country,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
probably  need  to  take  stronger  meas- 
ures in  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  our 
industries,  not  Just  the  copper  indus- 
try, are  allowed  a  level  playing  field. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  if  there  is  repeti- 
tions of  findings  of  the  ITC  of  unfair 
trade  practices  upon  the  part  of  our 
competitors  and  there  is  no  action  on 
the  part  of  this  or  any  other  adminis- 


tration, then  there  will  be  a  call  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  and  members  of  these  indus- 
tries which  are  the  victims  of  unfair 
trade  competitions  will  demand  action. 
I  think  they  deserve  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  his  good  coun- 
sel, and  I  appreciate  that  extractive  in- 
dustries not  only  in  his  State,  but  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  all  over 
the  world  are  suffering.  It  is  mostly 
true  of  minerals  like  copper  and  other 
mined  objects.  The  mining  business  is 
in  a  terrible  state,  and  I  sympathize 
with  the  problem  in  his  district. 

However,  the  gentleman  does  men- 
tion unfair  trade  practices.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  trade  law  of  course,  is  in 
section  201,  which  refers  to  injured 
U.S.  companies  and  industries,  but 
there  is  no  requirement  or  showing  of 
unfair  trade  practice  to  get  relief 
under  this  section  of  the  act.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  one  show  injury, 
and  upon  that  showing  gain  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  for  some  sort  of  par- 
ticular relief,  which  could  be  tariff,  or 
quota,  or  VRA,  or  other  kind  of  relief, 
whatever  seems  to  be  most  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances. 

My  amendment  only  tries  to  get  this 
industry  group  out  of  making  trade 
policy.  I  believe  that  any  industry  has 
sufficient  access  now  either  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  or  to  the 
USTR  to  be  able  to  make  recommen- 
dations under  current  circumstances. 

But  to  give  those  industrial  policy 
plans  new  stature  under  law  means 
that  there  will  be  great  pressure  on 
the  agencies  involved  to  make  those 
plans  mandatory.  If  that  occurs,  we 
will  be  surrendering  to  Industrial 
policy  determinations  made  at  the 
worst  possible  level,  that  is,  by  the 
benefited  industries  and  their  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  in  mind  what  these 
advisory  groups  would  do  auid  not  do 
and  how  far  they  are  away  from  indus- 
trial policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  has 
just  said  if  this  happens  and  then  if 
that  happens  and  then  if  a  third  thing 
happens,  then  we  get  into  industrial 
policy  made  at  the  wrong  level  by  the 
wrong  group. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  big  "ifs" 
there.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for 
that.  It  provides  for  an  industry  advi- 
sory group  made  up  of  people  from 
the  industry,  from  worker  groups, 
from  communities  which  would  sit 
down  and  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to 


salvage  an  industry,  make  it  more 
competitive,  allow  it  to  go  into  differ- 
ent lines  of  production  and  return  to 
health  so  that  jobs  and  communities 
all  across  America  can  be  preserved. 

That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
these  groups. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time,  to 
close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  heard  enough  reasons 
why  the  Frenzel  amendment  should  be 
rejected.  This  is  not  industrial  policy. 
This  is  just  good  sound  quid  pro  quo. 
If  you  are  going  to  give  an  industry 
some  protection  under  the  trade  laws, 
you  ought  to  get  something  out  of 
that  industry  in  the  way  of  conces- 
sions from  the  people  who  are  in  the 
industry,  and  that  is  what  this  does.  It 
is  purely  a  voluntary  procedure.  I  do 
not  think  it  hurts  the  trade  laws  at  all. 
and  I  would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Frenzel  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROKD  von 

Mr.    FREN2SEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  109,  noes 
306,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
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Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  CRAIG, 
and  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  KINDNESS,  Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 
Mr.  KRAMER,  and  Mr.  HUNTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amenclment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  111,  beginning  on  line  12,  strike  section 
135. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  15  and  16  insert 
the  following:  "(A)  constitutes  unfair  gov- 
ernment pricing  of  natural  resources  or  of 
the  right  to  remove  or  extract  natural  re- 
sources." 

On  page  119,  beginning  on  line  1,  strilte 
section  137. 

On  page  123,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike 
section  138. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456.  the  amendment 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  wiU  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  little  more  exciting 
than  the  last  two,  because  this  deletes 
a  section  relating  to  natural  resources 
in  which  Members  who  have  interests 
in  timber,  oil,  and  other  resource  items 
will  certainly  have  a  great  interest. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  strike 
the  so-called  natural  resources  portion 
of  the  bill  in  the  countervailing  duties 
section,  and  instead  makes  unfair  Gov- 
ernment pricing  of  natural  resources 
or  the  right  to  remove  or  extract  natu- 
ral resources  as  a  separate  cause  of 
action  under  301. 

My  amendment  still  leaves  two  ave- 
nues to  those  industries  which  believe 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  unfair 
practices.  One  would  be  to  go  forward 
under  countervailing-duty  laws  as  they 
exist  today,  which  the  timber  industry 
is  doing.  As  I  understand  the  recent 


Department  of  Commerce  ruling  with 
respect  to  a  case  with  Mexico  relating 
to  carbon  black,  there  is  some  new 
hope  that  that  will  be  successful. 
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Under  my  amendment,  there  would 
be  a  second  option.  That  would  be  to 
file  our  case  for  unfair  trade  practices 
under  section  301,  as  I  already  ex- 
plained just  a  minute  ago. 

The  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
unilateral  definition  of  natural  re- 
source subsidy.  Unfortunately,  this  bill 
is  rife  with  unilateral  definitions.  It 
makes  unilateral  definitions  for  the 
United  States  of  items  that  have  a 
luiown  definition  in  international  law. 

The  risk  that  one  runs  when  one 
does  such  a  thing  is  that  every  other 
country  in  the  world  will  pass  the 
same  Icind  of  a  law  which  will  there- 
fore make  U.S.  industries  vulnerable 
imder  those  particular  laws  which  we 
ourselves  invented. 

The  problem  arose  several  years  ago. 
The  House  passed  a  natural  resources 
bill  very  similar  to  this  in  1984,  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  lost.  So  we  have  it  back  before  us. 

However,  it  is  in  worse  form  because 
of  the  timber  section  in  which  one  of 
the  tests  for  subsidy  is  whether  an- 
other country's  stumpage  cost  is  lower 
than  the  stumpage  cost  in  the  highest 
cost  region  of  the  United  States.  That 
kind  of  comparison,  of  course,  is  an 
American  selling  price  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  clearly  violative  of  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

The  second  thing  my  amendment 
does  is  strike  the  burdensome  provi- 
sions on  downstream  product  monitor- 
ing. For  some  reasdn  the  committee 
decided  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  does  not  have  very  much 
money,  should  spend  lots  of  time  mon- 
itoring imports  where  there  has  been  a 
problem  with  dumping  5  years  previ- 
ously. 

It  is  not  a  terrible  part  of  the  law, 
but  it  is  not  good  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources. We  have  precious  few  re- 
sources. We  have  about  130  people  in 
the  USTR.  We  have  a  small  office  over 
in  Commerce  and  we  have  a  few  hun- 
dred people  at  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission.  If  we  give  them 
enough  studies  and  monitoring  to  do, 
they  will  not  t>e  able  to  do  the  job  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  expect 
them  to  do  in  administering  our  trade 
laws. 

Finally.  I  think  another  important 
feature  of  my  amendment  is  that  it 
strikes  the  provisions  which  establish 
a  private  cause  of  action  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  for  damages 
against  manufacturers,  exporters,  im- 
porters or  cosignees  for  economic 
losses  associated  with  imports  sold  at 
less  than  fair  value. 

This  is  the  so-called  Guarini  amend- 
ment which  says  that  in  addition  to 


antidumping  duties,  the  aggrieved 
company  can  go  Into  court  and  sue 
and  get  damages  awarded  to  it.  Under 
our  international  treaties,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  there  is  no  additional  penal- 
ty available  other  than  the  antidump- 
ing duties. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  frequently 
our  courts  caimot  reach  across  the 
ocean  to  the  person  who  may  have 
done  the  dumping.  In  such  cases, 
under  the  Guarini  amendment,  the 
American  company  could  sue  an  Amer- 
ican importer,  which  will  simply  have 
the  effect  of  raising  costs  of  every- 
body. 

Now.  those  of  you  who  like  trial  law- 
yers and  like  to  see  large  settlements 
and  huge  bonuses  for  lawyers  will 
probably  like  this  provision.  I  think 
American  industry  is  scared  of  this 
feature  with  good  reason,  and  very 
nervous  that  it  is  going  to  raise  the 
cost  of  doing  business  both  in  America, 
and  offshore,  to  a  very  high  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane], 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Going  back  to  making  the  natural 
resource  subsidies  actionable  under 
section  301  and  smticipating  the  proba- 
bility of  mirror  legislation  by  other 
trading  partners,  thinking  to  some  of 
our  own  cities  that  I  believe  probably 
would  qualify;  grazing  rights,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Federal  lands,  would  it  be 
the  gentleman's  understanding  that 
would  constitute  a  natural  resource 
subsidy  under  the  language  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Under  the  definition 
of  this  bill,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
that  would  be  actionable  against  the 
U.S.  company  in  the  case  of  a  mirror 
law  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  CRANE.  How  about  hydropower 
projects.  TV  A.  for  instance? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Of  course,  that  is  an 
American  subsidy  which  could  be 
countervailed. 

Mr.  CRANE.  And  some  of  the  prices 
on  natural  gas  that  are  still  under  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Well,  that  has  been 
a  problem  and  that  is  true.  That  will 
be  covered  if  this  bill  were  passed  in 
another  country. 

Mr.  CRANE.  So  any  other  country 
that  had  mirror  legislation  on  the 
books  could  turn  this  particular  lan- 
guage aroimd,  use  our  identical  lan- 
guage and  nail  us  for  the  same  prac- 
tices that  we  are  using. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  cover  nearly  every  agricultural 
product  that  we  sell  abroad,  would  be 
countervailable  with  the  passage  of 
this  kind  of  law  in  another  country. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  do  so  to  explain  to  the  body  that  it 
was  not  my  first  choice  that  we  offer 


all  these  amendments  in  packages.  It 
was  something  that  was  required  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  by  the 
effort  of  the  leadership  to  move  the 
bill  promptly  forward.  I  apologize  that 
we  do  not  have  time  to  attack  each  of 
these  bad  features  separately.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  the  rules  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
rcognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russol. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  deal  with  that  portion  of  his 
amendment  striking  the  downstream 
product  monitoring  provision  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4800. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
our  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  are  being  evaded  by  the  fur- 
ther processing  abroad  of  dumped  or 
subsidized  components  through  a 
technique  known  as  diversionary 
downstream  dumping. 

The  best  way  to  describe  this  behav- 
ior is  through  example.  Japanese  fiber 
producers  avoid  the  23-percent  anti- 
dumping duty  now  imposed  on  plied 
acrylic  yam  by  using  surrogate  proces- 
sors in  other  countries.  Shipments  of 
cold  finished  bar  from  the  European 
Community  more  than  doubled  when 
restraints  were  placed  on  that  prod- 
uct's raw  material,  hot  rolled  bar. 

In  1984.  and  again  this  year,  we  de- 
veloped a  remedy  to  deal  with  diver- 
sionary downstream  dumping  which 
occurs  when  a  manufactured  product 
containing  a  dumped  input  product  is 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  provisions  was  dropped 
in  conference  because  of  administra- 
tion objections.  Two  years  have 
passed,  and  we  have  yet  to  recieve  any 
indication  from  the  executive  branch 
that  they  take  this  problem  seriously. 
So  this  year,  in  addition  to  again 
adopting  a  downstream  dumping 
remedy,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee also  approved  a  product  monitor- 
ing provision  enabling  us  to  complete 
our  defenses  against  diversionary 
dumping. 

Many  of  the  industries  affected  by 
downstream  diversion  are  composed  of 
small  businesses.  They  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  track  diversion. 
Section  137  of  the  trade  bill  estab- 
lishes a  modest  monitoring  program 
that  would  give  small  business  that  in- 
formation. 

Companies  making  products  like 
dumped  or  subsidized  components 
could  ask  the  Commerce  Department 
to  designate  downstream  products  for 
monitoring.  Only  products  made  from 


components  that  are  already  subject 
to  high  dumping  or  subsidy  findings 
would  be  eligible.  Commerce  would  be 
required  to  simply  act  on  the  petitions. 
The  monitoring  function  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  The  ITC  would  track  im- 
ports of  the  monitored  product  and 
smalyze  those  cases  where  Imports  in- 
creased by  5  percent  or  more  in  any 
quarter. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  only 
about  25  products  currently  subject  to 
dumping  or  countervailing  duty  orders 
or  suspension  agreements  that  would 
be  eligibile  for  downstream  monitor- 
ing. Of  those  products,  about  one-half 
are  already  being  monitored  under  the 
Commerce  Department's  Steel  Import 
Program. 

So  there  is  no  major  admlniatrative 
problem  in  dealing  with  this  monitor- 
ing. 

During  debate  in  full  committee,  a 
representative  of  the  ITC  stated  that 
the  monitoring  would  cause  no  signifi- 
cant administrative  burden.  Since  the 
Commerce  Department's  role  in  the 
process  is  limited  to  the  simple  deter- 
mination of  whether  diversion  is 
likely,  no  significant  strain  on  Its  re- 
sources will  be  caused  by  this  provi- 
sion. In  fact,  we  have  given  the  Com- 
merce Department  the  power  to  termi- 
nate the  monitoring  process  If  they 
find  that  Imports  of  the  downstream 
product  are  not  Increasing  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  likelihood  of  diversion. 

So  there  really  is  no  major  adminis- 
trative burden.  We  have  tried  to  deal 
with  the  objections  that  the  adminis- 
tration raised  2  years  ago.  We  have 
dealt  with  them  and  again  they  do  not 
want  to  help  us  on  this  issue  of  diver- 
sionary dumping.  It  is  Important  that 
we  finally  do  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  industries.  When  we 
know  there  is  diversionary  dumping, 
we  need  to  act  and  we  need  to  act 
quickly. 

Thus,  the  program  represents  a  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  provide  an  early 
warning  signal  of  possible  diversionary 
practices.  It  works  In  tandem  with  the 
remedy  we've  created,  a  version  of 
which  was  contained  In  the  Republi- 
can substitute  produced  by  the  minori- 
ty on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
front forcefully  an  imfair  trade  prac- 
tice that  we  rightly  described  as  perni- 
cious 2  years  ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  part  of  H.R.  4800  and 
oppose  the  Frenzel  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Frkm- 
zel]  describe  this  provision,  I  hardly 
recognized  it  because  the  gentleman's 
description  does  not  comply  with  what 
I  see  in  the  proposed  statute  here. 

Let  us  go  to  page  HI  and  examine  it. 
I  would  ask  you  to  read  it,  because  in 
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the  2  minutes  I  have  I  cannot  read  the 
whole  thing  to  you  and  explain  It,  but 
let  me  say  this.  This  is  an  antisubsidy 
section  of  the  law,  an  antisubsidy  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  Subsidies  are  now  and 
have  been  illegal  under  international 
law  and  under  U.S.  law  for  so  long  a 
time  that  man  cannot  remember. 

What  are  we  merely  attempting  to 
do  here?  Somehow  our  antisubsidy 
laws  over  the  long  years  have  been 
eroded  by  administrative  interpreta- 
tion and  judicial  interpretation  and 
now  a  resource  that  a  country  finds  in 
its  treasury  if  it  delivers  it  unfairly  to 
a  private  producer  is  not  counted  as  a 
subsidy  anymore,  but  if  they  give  a 
cash  subsidy  to  a  private  producer, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  subsidy. 

I  ask  you  this  question.  In  practical 
effect,  is  there  any  difference  in 
taking  a  resource  subsidy  out  of  your 
treasury,  an  in-kind  gift,  and  giving  it 
away  to  a  private  business  entity,  or 
taking  cash  out  of  your  treasury  and 
giving  it  away  to  a  private  entity? 
That  is  the  test  that  we  are  trying  to 
meet. 

This  is  a  generic  piece  of  legislation. 
It  does  not  deal  with  any  specific  type 
of  resource.  It  just  says  that  if  you 
have  got  a  resource  in  your  treasury 
and  you  are  giving  it  away  or  selling  at 
less  than  fair  market  value,  then  you 
have  got  to  pay  the  subsidy  penalty. 
That  is  all  that  it  does. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  compensatory  damages 
for  illegal  dumping  where  it  has  in 
fact  been  found  by  the  ITC  and  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Where  there  is  an  injury,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  remedy.  Now, 
under  our  law  of  1916,  we  do  in  fact 
have  treble  damages  and  criminal  vio- 
lations for  illegal  dumping.  The  fact  is 
that  this  has  never  been  exercised  be- 
cause the  level  of  proof  is  so  high  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  prove  the 
case,  and  because  you  have  to  show 
specific  intent.  There  is  no  violation  of 
GATT,  because  this  has  already  been 
grandfathered  in  long  before  GATT 
ever  came  into  existence  in  1948. 

Also,  this  is  a  private  remedy.  It  is 
not  between  countries.  It  is  between 
private  parties. 

In  regard  to  whether  or  not  it  ap- 
plies to  American  companies,  if  they 
are  benefiting  by  illegal  dumping,  put- 
ting factories  and  workers  out  of  work 
in  other  parts  of  our  country,  they 
should  be  held  responsible.  We  should 
have  the  same  level  of  test  for  them 
that  applies  to  anyone  else. 

As  far  as  lawyers  are  concerned, 
there  are  no  legal  fees  that  are  pre- 
scribed in  this  particular  bill.  Also,  it  is 
going  to  be  highly  expensive  to  bring 
this  kind  of  an  action.  It  can  only  be 
brought  after  there  has  been  a  find- 
ing, a  ruling  by  the  ITC.  It  only  goes 


back  for  3  years  for  damages.  There  is 
a  2-year  statute  of  limitations.  It  has 
been  very,  very  carefully  thought  out. 
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Let  me  say  it  is  the  biggest  deterrent 
we  have  in  the  458  pages  of  our  trade 
bill  to  assure  protection  to  our  indus- 
tries here  that  are  illegally  being 
preyed  upon  by  foreign  companies 
that  are  forcing  illegal  practices  on 
our  companies  and  putting  our  people 
out  of  work. 

It  is  not  consistent.  It  is  not  protec- 
tionism. It  already  exists  in  our  law, 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  did 
have  an  effective  cause  of  action 
which  we  could  being  here  in  our  court 
system  where  a  wrong  has  been  perpe- 
trated. If  an  American  company  feels 
that  there  is  a  problem,  they  can 
always  get  indemnified  by  that  foreign 
manufacturer.  There  are  safeguards 
and  protections  for  our  own  companies 
here.  It  is  about  time  that  we  did  bring 
a  cause  of  action  and  enforce  our  anti- 
dimiping  laws. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Anthony]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment 

There  is  great,  great  concern  in  the  North- 
west and  elsewhere  that  American  lumber 
producers  are  being  forced  to  operate  under 
the  yol(e  of  unfair  competition  from  Canadian 
lumber  manufacturers. 

The  unfairness  arises  from  low-cost  raw 
materials.  In  this  case,  the  sale  of  stumpage 
from  provincial  forests  in  Canada  at  prices 
that  may  not  represent  fair  market  value. 

Unfortunately,  current  law  is  unclear  in  de- 
termining whether  natural  resource  subsidies 
are  countervallable.  The  provision  in  H.R. 
4800  authored  by  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  takes  away  this  uncertainty. 

American  manufacturers  should  not  be  sad- 
dled with  an  unfair  burden  of  competing 
against  imports  if  the  raw  materials  in  those 
imports  are  subsidized,  if  the  cost  of  those 
raw  materials  are  a  significant  part  of  the 
overall  product  cost,  and  if  the  subsidy  causes 
injury  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

This  may  well  be  the  case  with  Canadian 
lumber.  The  American  lumber  industry  has  re- 
cently filed  a  counten/ailing  duty  case,  and 
that  case  may  well  determine  that  a  duty  Is  in 
order.  With  hope,  the  natural  resource  subsidy 
provision  in  H.R.  4800  will  clarify  the  issues  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  period  of  record  demand 
for  softwood  in  the  United  States,  mills 
throughout  the  Nation  and  especially  in  the 
Northwest  are  still  struggling  to  compete.  This 
legislation  might  help  them  overcome  unfair 
competition.  The  amendment  before  us,  how- 
ever, would  weaken  this  chance. 

To  address  the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
other  nations,  in  this  case  for  products  involv- 
ing natural  resources,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 


Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant section  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  assisted  me. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  4800, 
the  omnibus  trade  bill,  and  against  the 
Prenzel  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  delete  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  bill:  Section  138 
of  H.R.  4800,  which  would  allow  do- 
mestic companies  a  private  cause  of 
action  for  illegal  dumping. 

Currently,  the  only  tool  against  ille- 
gal dumping  are  countervailing  duties. 
While  these  are  not  very  effective, 
most  often  they  are  too  little,  too  late. 
It  usually  takes  several  years  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
finding  of  dumping.  Foreign  firms, 
with  no  disincentive  against  dumping, 
continue  to  dump  their  goods  into  our 
markets  during  this  period.  Even  if 
these  foreign  producers  are  hit  with 
coimtervailing  duties  years  after  they 
began  their  illegal  activities,  they  still 
are  not  adversely  affected  as  they 
simply  pass  the  duty  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Most  importantly,  our  domestic 
firms  witness  their  markets  deteriora- 
tion at  the  hands  of  foreign  dimiped 
goods.  By  the  time  that  limited  relief 
in  the  form  of  countervailing  duties  is 
received,  our  firms  have  lost  signifi- 
cant market  share  to  exports  and,  in 
some  dire  cases,  our  firms  have  even 
gone  out  of  business.  The  best  solution 
to  remedy  this  dramatic  problem  is  an 
economic  disincentive  to  halt  dimiping 
and  that  is  just  what  this  provision  in 
the  bill,  sjid  similar  to  the  Trade  Law 
Improvement  Act  which  I  introduced 
with  Representative  Traficant  recent- 
ly, is  designed  to  do. 

This  provision  of  the  omnibus  trade 
bill  is  a  microcosm  of  what  this  debate 
on  trade  is  all  about.  It's  all  about 
jobs.  This  provision  is  not  protection- 
ism; instead,  it  gives  the  American 
business  and  the  American  worker  a 
chance  to  compete  fairly.  This  amend- 
ment would  merely  continue  to  facili- 
tate the  import  invasion  which  has  led 
to  the  loss  of  some  4  million  American 
jobs,  over  40,000  in  northeast  Ohio 
alone.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment  and  vote  in  favor  of 
this  job  saving  legislation. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Both  international  and  U.S.  law  rec- 
ognize that  subsidies  distort  the 
market  and  harm  the  world  economy. 
Both  international  and  United  States 
law  recognize  that  subsidized  goods 


should  be  subject  to  countervailing 
duties.  There  is  no  reason  to  treat  nat- 
ural resource  subsidies  any  differently. 

Mr.  Frutzel  says  that  natural  re- 
source subsidies,  the  Government  pro- 
vision of  resources  at  less  than  a  fair 
market  value,  should  be  subject  to 
action  as  unfair  trade  practices  but 
not  as  countervallable  subsidies.  There 
is  no  reason  to  distinguish  natural  re- 
source subsidies  from  other  subsidies. 
Nor  is  there  a  rational  basis  to  distin- 
guish removal  right  subsidies  from 
other  natural  resource  subsidies  in 
terms  of  available  remedies.  Indeed,  if 
the  United  States  Imposes  a  remedy 
against  natural  resource  pricing  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice,  as  opposed  to 
action  against  an  illegal  subsidy. 
United  States  action  may  be  subject  to 
claims  of  compensation  under  the 
GATT. 

Remedies  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices are  entirely  discretionary  with 
the  President.  Under  the  unfair  trade 
practices  provision,  the  President  may 
choose  not  to  act  against  a  natural  re- 
source subsidy  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  issue  of  the  sub- 
sidy itself. 

Under  current  law,  the  President  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  act  against 
unfair  trade  practices,  including  unfair 
natural  resource  pricing,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken.  The  number  of  out- 
standing trade  disputes  demonstrates 
the  inability  of  discretionary  unfair 
trade  practices  provisions  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  our  current  $150  billion 
trade  deficit.  Proposals  to  relegate  nat- 
ural resource  subsidies  to  unfair  trade 
remedies  are  obviously  intended  to 
prevent  effective  action  against  for- 
eign subsidies  which  are  costing  U.S. 
Jobs. 

Countervailing  duty  decisions  are 
made  in  public,  quasijudicial  proceed- 
ings which  allow  both  sides  to  effec- 
tively present  their  case.  If  a  foreign 
program  is  a  subsidy  and  injures  a  U.S. 
industry,  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon 
goods  benefiting  from  that  subsidy. 
The  procedural  safeguards  of  the 
countervailing  duty  law  are  both  nec- 
essary and  adequate  if  natural  re- 
source subsidies  are  to  be  acted  against 
effectively. 

Natural  resource  subsidies  are  harm- 
ing, among  others,  the  U.S.  lumber, 
petrochemical,  cement,  and  fertilizer 
industries.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay 
action  in  making  such  subsidies  coun- 
tervallable. While  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  recently  issued  an  opin- 
ion indicating  that  it  may  now  find 
natural  resource  subsidies  countervall- 
able, that  decision  is  preliminary  and 
should  not  prevent  Congress  from 
taking  necessary  action. 

As  Chairman  Oibbors  has  stated,  if 
foreign  governments  are  not  subsidiz- 
ing natural  resources  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  concerned  with  this  provi- 
sion. If  they  are  subsidizing,  the 
United  States  should  impose  duties. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Moore]  ,  who  is  the  author  of  many  of 
the  splendid  portions  of  the  natural 
resource  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  a  lot  of 
bad  in  it  and  it  has  a  lot  of  good  in  it. 
This  section  is  one  of  the  good  parts. 
It  is  one  that  should  be  retained. 

I  was  the  coauthor  of  these  provi- 
sions that  passed  in  the  House  trade 
bill  in  1984  and  were  dropped  in  con- 
ference. I  am  sorry  they  were.  I  am 
privileged  now  to  be  a  coauthor  again, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee,  in  bringing 
this  legislation,  the  natural  resources 
title,  back  before  you. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  the  ques- 
tion is  really  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  a 
complicated  bill.  A  lot  of  people  are 
not  familiar  with  all  the  terminology. 
A  lot  of  people  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  are  not  either.  Do 
not  feel  lonesome. 

What  this  simply  says  is  this:  If  you 
believe  that  subsidizing  a  raw  material 
that  goes  into  a  finished  product 
ought  to  have  a  countervailing  duty 
against  it  when  it  comes  into  this 
country  in  the  amount  of  that  subsidy, 
then  you  are  for  the  bill  and  you  are 
against  this  amendment.  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here  is 
the  situation  where  a  foreign  country 
is  subsidizing  a  raw  material,  we  call  it 
a  natural  resource,  that  goes  into  a 
finished  product.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  Justify  that  subsidy  or  say 
that  is  right.  The  trade  law  we  have 
right  now  in  this  country  says  that 
when  somebody  subsidizes  a  finished 
product  and  it  comes  into  the  country, 
we  put  a  countervailing  duty  on  it  in 
the  amount  of  that  subsidy,  so  they 
will  not  subsidize  it.  If  somebody  is 
subsidizing  an  automobile  or  whatever, 
we  can  put  a  countervailing  duty  on  it 
in  the  amount  of  the  suttsidy. 

This  bill  allows  us  to  now  do  that  for 
a  raw  material  that  goes  into  that  fin- 
ished product.  Without  this  language, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  counter- 
vailing duty.  There  is  something  called 
the  general  availability  test,  which  is 
something  I  find  very  hard  to  justify 
In  our  trade  law.  What  it  says  is,  if 
that  natural  resource  is  generally 
available  to  anybody  who  goes  to  that 
country,  that  subsidizing  that  natural 
resource,  that  is  OK,  that  is  not 
against  our  law.  That,  to  me.  is  an 
export  Jobs  provision  that  is  in  our 
own  law. 

What  it  says  Is,  if  you  have  a  cement 
plant  or  an  ammonia  plant  or  a 
lumber  mill  and  you  can  go  to  Canada 
or  Mexico  and  they  will  sell  you  the 
natural  resource  below  the  market 
price  and  subsidize  it  for  you,  that  is 
OK.  But  if  you  stay  here  in  the  United 


States  and  operate  that  same  lumber 
mill  and  try  to  compete  with  them, 
that  is  Just  your  tough  luck. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  countervail- 
ing duty  on  a  natural  resource  subsidy. 
What  many  of  the  countries  have 
learned,  like  Canada  in  the  case  of 
timber,  is  that  they  cannot  subsidize 
the  lumber  Itself.  They  know  that. 
Mexico  has  learned  In  the  case  of  nat- 
ural gas  they  cannot  subsidize  the 
chemicals  made  from  it,  the  ammonia. 
Venezuela  has  learned  they  cannot 
subsidize  the  finished  product,  gaso- 
line, made  from  oil  because  we  put  a 
countervailing  duty  on  it.  But.  aha, 
they  have  learned  there  is  a  loophole 
in  our  law  we  are  trying  to  plug  In  this 
bill,  and  that  hole  is  this: 

You  can  subsidize  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  is  made  and  that  is  OK. 
That  is  all  right.  You  can  sell  the 
product  then  in  the  United  States,  un- 
dercut the  American  product,  and  it  is 
all  right  under  our  law. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  blocks  that 
and  stops  It.  It  is  not  automatic.  It 
says,  No.  1,  somebody  still  has  to  file  a 
complaint;  No.  2,  you  have  to  find  that 
in  fact  there  was  a  subsidy  of  that  raw 
material  that  it  has  sold  below  the 
free  market  price  for  what  that  mate- 
rial should  be;  and  No.  3,  you  have  sus- 
tained an  injury.  If  you  can  prove 
that,  as  under  existing  law  for  finished 
products,  you  can  get  a  countervailing 
duty. 

So.  my  colleagues,  do  not  be  bam- 
boozled or  fooled.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  If  you  want  to  authorize 
cheating  on  raw  materials,  you  vote 
"yes"  on  the  amendment.  If  you  want 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  vote  for  the  bill  and 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Boitker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  had  to  lump 
all  his  items  into  one  amendment,  be- 
cause I  share  many  of  his  concerns, 
but  I  must  part  company  with  him  on 
the  resource  subsidy  issue. 

The  question  is:  Why  is  this  provi- 
sion necesssiry  in  the  trade  bill  that  ia 
before  us?  It  is  Important  if  we  are 
going  to  establish  a  definitional  stand- 
ard on  what  constitutes  a  resource 
subsidy.  Presently,  the  countervailing 
duty  laws  allow  for  relief  when  a  for- 
eign government  is  proven  to  have  en- 
gaged in  subsidized  practices,  like 
workers'  wages  or  transportation,  but 
there  is  no  comparable  provision  or 
standard  when  it  comes  to  resource 
subsidies.  The  result  is  that  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  not  very  consistent. 

If  we  look  at  just  one  case,  Involving 
carbon  black,  it  was  a  decision  out  of 
ITA  in  favor  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment the  first  time  around,  and  that 
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was  based  on  the  Canadian  lumber 
issue,  and  then  subsequently  they  re- 
versed their  ruling  on  this  case  and 
now  it  appears  that  the  Canadian 
lumber  issue  is  up  in  the  air  again. 

If  there  is  not  a  single  standard,  if 
there  is  not  a  consistent  means  for  the 
trade  agencies  to  apply  the  trade  laws, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  and  inconsistency. 

D  1345 

With  respect  to  the  Canadian  issue, 
the  Canadian  provinces  now  have  35 
percent  of  our  market  in  wood  prod- 
ucts. Do  they  achieve  that  goaJ  be- 
cause they  are  more  competitive?  No. 
According  to  an  ITC  report,  they  are 
not  more  competitive.  They  are  get- 
ting that  sizable  share  of  our  market 
because  they  are  subsidizing  their  re- 
source. 

In  1985,  n.S.  timber  interests  had  to 
pay  $105  per  thousand  board  feet 
versus  $10  per  thousand  board  feet  by 
our  Canadian  neighbors.  The  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  is  not  protectionist;  it 
actually  fills  the  gap  by  providing  a 
definitional  standard  for  what  consti- 
tutes a  resource  subsidy. 

That  is  why  we  should  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  is  expecting  to  get  time  from 
both  sides,  and  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
dlsting\iished  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Frenzel 
amendment  to  delete  section  135  of 
H.R.  4800. 

It  is  almost  a  catch-22  position  for 
me.  H.R.  4800  has  been  window- 
dressed  and  made  a  political  docu- 
ment, at  a  time  when  we  need  to  pass 
constructive  and  helpful  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

While  there  are  many  provisions  in 
H.R.  4800  I  find  hard  to  support,  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  bill  is  needed  to  help 
rectify  our  current  trade  imbalance, 
with  one  or  our  major  trade  partners- 
Canada. 

The  administration  has  come  full 
circle  in  recognizing  the  inherent 
trade  problem  that  exists  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  isn't 
the  administration  that  presents  the 
problems  to  our  domestic  timber  in- 
dustry; it  is  the  Canadians'  unwilling- 
ness to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Subsidized  Canadian  lumbers  have 
dramatically  injured  the  United  States 
softwood  lumber  industry.  Over  650 
U.S.  softwood  lumber  mills  have  closed 
since  1977  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
n.S.  workers  have  been  forced  out  of 
work. 


In  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  20  mills 
have  closed,  displacing  3,000  workers 
and  silencing  many  axes  that  used  to 
be  heard  in  Idaho's  plentiful  forests. 

By  eliminating  section  135  in  H.R. 
4800,  we  are  simply  reverting  back  to 
our  existing  trade  laws,  making  the 
issue  of  natural  resource  subsidies 
remedy  actions  as  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices under  section  301  but  not  as 
counterviable  subsidies. 

Section  135  addresses  the  trade  dis- 
torting effects  resulting  from  subsidi- 
zation of  input  products  used  in  manu- 
facturing products  as  well  as  the  trade 
distorting  effects  resulting  subsidiza- 
tion of  removal  rights. 

The  Frenzel  amendment  will  not  ac- 
complish what  we  need  to  have  done, 
in  the  area  of  subsidies  given  to  raw 
products  by  our  foreign  trade  part- 
ners. 

Section  135  is  the  hammer  the  do- 
mestic timber  industry  needs  to  keep 
the  saw  mills  humming  and  American 
homes  being  built  by  American  timber. 

To  coin  a  popular  phrase  these  days: 
"I  just  want  to  right  the  playing  field 
so  it  is  level"  and  we  are  competing 
equally. 

Adoption  of  the  Fenzel  amendment 
will  keep  the  playing  field  tilted,  and 
our  mills  silent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  my 
good  friend  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Frek- 
zel's  amendment  and  support  keeping 
section  135  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
repeat,  giving  effect  to  the  portion  of 
my  amendment  that  strikes  the  natu- 
ral resources  section,  if  you  would 
follow  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment, natural  resource  subsidies  could 
still  be  handled  under  the  countervail- 
ing duty  portion  of  the  law  and.  in  ad- 
dition, there  would  be  a  separate  cause 
of  action  under  section  301.  which  is 
the  unfair  practices  section. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  to  attack 
natural  resource  subsidies  from  abroad 
which  are  unfair  or  that  cause  injury 
to  U.S.  companies  or  to  our  industry 
completely.  What  my  amendment  is 
aimed  at  is  the  unilateral  description 
by  the  United  States  that  something 
another  coimtry  has  done  for  70  years 
is  suddenly  contrary  to  our  trade  laws. 

We  still  ought  to  observe  the  inter- 
national standard  until  we  can  amend 
the  international  standards  which 
define  subsidy.  If  the  Canadians  are 
guilty  of  unfair  practices  they  can  be 
countered  under  CVD  laws,  or,  in  my 
amendment,  under  section  301.  Now  I 
want  to  talk  a  little  bit  more  on  this 
private  cause  of  action,  the  so-called 
Guarlni  amendment,  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  in  the  old 
days,  America  used  to  be  the  country 
that  had  the  most  antidumping  objec- 
tions in  the  entire  world. 

In  1983  and  1984,  we  fell  behind  and 
we  were  only  No.  2  as  the  world's  big- 
gest dumper.  Last  year,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  we  have  regained  our  stat- 


ure as  the  world's  No.  1  dumper.  We 
had  63  cases  against  us.  Japan,  the  No. 
2  country  and  second-largest  world 
trader,  had  only  62.  That  means  that 
if  other  cotmtries  impose  the  Guarlni 
burdens  on  our  country.  American 
commerce  is  going  to  find  itself  more 
penalized  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

Obviously,  it  is  unworthy  of  us  to 
burden  our  commerce  with  this  tribute 
to  the  lawyers.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  think 
there  has  been  a  good  debate  on  this 
section.  I  think  we  have  heard  enough 
arguments  to  know  that  the  Frenzel 
amendment  should  be  rejected.  It  is 
very  simple.  This  is  an  antisubsidy  sec- 
tion. Subsidies  have  always  been 
against  the  international  rules.  They 
have  always  been  against  our  own 
rules.  We  should  vote  them  down 
again. 

I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Frenzel 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
devise,  and  there  were— ayes  79.  noes 
338,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  133] 


AYES-79 

Archer 

Gregg 

Packard 

Armey 

HUer 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Holt 

Pursell 

Bilirakis 

Jeffords 

Roberts 

Broomfield 

Johnson 

Sax  ton 

Bustamante 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Carney 

Lagomarsino 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Leach  (lA) 

Shaw 

CoaU 

Ughtfoot 

Shumway 

Coleman  (TX) 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Coughlin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane 

Lungren 

Smith,  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

(NH) 

Daub 

Madigan 

Spence 

DeLay 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

DioGuardl 

McCain 

Stump 

Doman  (CA) 

McCandless 

SwlndaU 

Dreler 

McCoUum 

Tauke 

Eckert  (NY) 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

Michel 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zach&u  for,  with  ttr.  CStephardt 
against. 

Messrs.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  CHAP- 
PIE. BROWN  of  Colorado,  and 
KRAMER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LIVINOSTON.  EMERSON, 
and  FIELDS  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMDfSMZlfT  OmRKD  BY  MR.  KV  COUI 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AuCon:  Page 
185,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC.  IT*.  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  REGARDING  ACCESS 
TO  THE  JAPANESE  SEMICONDUCTOR 
MARKET. 

(a)  CoifORissioiiAL  FiiTDiNos.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  domestic 
semiconductor  industry  Is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  economy 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  United  States  semiconductor  in- 
dustry is  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor 
technology  and  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
petitiveness In  all  markets  to  which  It  has 
had  free  access; 

(3)  in  1983.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
concluded  that  evidence  "suggested  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  .  .  .  has 
been  to  offset  the  effects  of  liberalization" 
of  the  semiconductor  market; 

(4)  on  June  14,  1985,  the  Semiconductor 
Industry  Association  filed  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtlve  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  action  to 
open  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market  to 
United  States  semiconductor  manufactur- 
era.  and  July  U,  1985,  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepreaenUtive  initiated  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  allegations  supporting  such  re- 
quest; 

(5)  negotiations  are  underway  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  resolve  the  issue  of 


free  access  to  the  Japanese  semiconductor 
market,  but  such  negotiations  have  not  pro- 
gressed; and 

(6)  the  semiconductor  trade  issue  should 
be  resolved  through  a  program  to  Increase, 
rather  than  restrict.  International  semicon- 
ductor trade. 

(b>  Serss  or  CoaoRBSs.— In  view  of  the 
findings  under  subsection  (a),  it  Is  the  seme 
of  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  Oovemment  of  Japan  should 
allow  United  States  semiconductor  manu- 
facturers full  and  substantial  access  to  the 
Japanese  semiconductor  market;  and 

(2)  the  President  should  Immediately— 

(A)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  in  his  power  to  achieve  full  and  sub- 
stantial access  to  the  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tor market  for  United  States  semiconductor 
manufacturers,  and 

(B)  determine  If  the  actions  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Japan  In  restricting  access  to  its 
semiconductor  market  warrant  Presidential 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill  by 
Inserting  after  the  entry  for  section  178  the 
following: 

"Sec.  179.  Sense  of  Congress  regarding 
access  to  the  Japanese  semi- 
conductor market.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  amendment  is  considered  as  read. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  456. 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCOIN]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  there- 
to will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCOIN]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost 
1  year  ago  the  American  Semiconduc- 
tor Industry  Association  presented  evi- 
dence to  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative that  the  Government  of 
Japan  had  denied  United  States  com- 
panies full  access  to  Japanese  markets. 

Part  of  the  American  case  rests  on 
the  fact  that  American  manufacturers 
have  won.  through  competition.  55 
percent  of  the  European  semiconduc- 
tor market  while  those  same  quality 
United  States  manufacturers  have 
gained  only  11  percent  of  Japan's 
market. 

Moreover.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
that  European  market,  where  Ameri- 
can semiconductor  manufacturers  go 
head  to  head  with  Japanese  competi- 
tors under  the  same  rules.  Americans 
have  captured  55  percent  of  the 
market  while  the  J^anese  have  13 
percent. 

So  when  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers took  that  section  301  action 
against  Japan,  they  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  those  barriers  they 
feel  they  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  quick,  expedited  resolution  of 
disputes  of  this  kind.  But  here  we  are. 
nearly  a  year  later  and  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment still  has  not  officially  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  cliarges 
made  by  American  industry  do  in  fact 
have  merit.  If  such  an  affirmative 
finding  were  to  be  made,  the  President 
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would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  take  reciprocal  action  against  the 
Japanese.  Personally.  I  would  rather 
not  see  the  President  have  to  resort  to 
retaliatory  action  against  our  friends 
in  Japan. 

I  would  rather  see  the  United  States 
and  Japan  reach  an  agreement  by 
themselves  whereby  Japan  would 
expand  its  market  to  competition  from 
our  semiconductor  industry.  But 
progress  to  that  end  has  been  excruci- 
atingly slow.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  looked 
as  if  the  discussions  had  truly  reached 
an  impasse;  in  fact  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  not  yet  happen. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative has  been  reluctant  to  make  a 
formal  finding  that  Japan  has  in  fact 
engaged  in  unfair  trading  practices. 

The  reason  is  probably  the  worst- 
^  kept  secret  in  this  town;  namely,  that 
there  is  disunity  among  the  various  de- 
partments within  this  administration 
on  this  question.  Disunity  among  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  even  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

This  has  prevented  a  joint  recom- 
mendation from  reaching  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  The  amendment  I  offer  is 
the  same  as  a  resolution  I  introduced 
just  after  the  announcement  that  the 
Japanese-United  States  semiconductor 
negotiations  had  broken  down.  The 
amendment's  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  send  a  message  to  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  issue. 

The  message  to  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  that  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry deserves  an  answer  to  its  com- 
plaint from  its  own  government.  That 
is  No.  1. 

Second,  it  deserves  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  something  called 
good,  old-fashioned,  head-to-head  free 
competition  within  the  marketplace  of 
Japan  when  it  comes  to  semiconduc- 
tors. 

My  amendment  calls  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  in  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  language  to  guarantee  full  and 
substantial  access  to  its  markets  for 
the  United  States  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  reason  why  our 
friends  should  not  grant  that  which 
we  grant  to  them.  My  amendment  also 
directs  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  determine  if 
complaints  made  by  the  American 
Semiconductor  Industry  Association 
are  valid  and  whether  or  not  Japanese 
actions  constitute  unfair  trade  under 
section  301  of  our  trade  laws. 

Once  a  determination  is  made,  the 
President  would  still  have  the  option 
of  ordering  reciprocal  action  by  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  caUs  on  both  parties  in 
this  situation  to  fish  or  cut  bait  on  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  not 
only  to  the  semiconductor  industry 
but  in  turn  to  the  security  posture  and 


industrial  competitiveness  of  America 
as  a  whole. 

Many  workers  in  the  semiconductor 
sector  are  being  laid  off  today  because 
of  lost  op[>ortunities.  lost  sales,  and 
lost  profits  caused  by  alleged  barriers 
and  lack  of  market  access  abroad. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  such  a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  timely, 
it  is  appropriate,  it  is  an  example  of 
what  our  trade  policy  should  be; 
breaking  down  the  barriers  that  exist 
rather  than  erecting  our  own. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  semi- 
conductor industry.  It  is  the  No.  1  em- 
ployer in  my  district  and  State.  I  have 
visited  numerous  plants  and  facilities 
and  have  witnessed  firsthand  our 
state-of-the-art  equipment,  our  proc- 
ess, and  the  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  industry  has  been  in  a 
recession  lately  and  a  rather  serious 
one.  It  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity; it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
modernization,  nor  is  it  because  of 
excess  wages. 

The  semiconductor  industry  in  the 
world  holds  55  percent  of  the  market 
in  Europe,  50  percent  in  the  Pacific 
rim  outside  of  Japan,  83  percent  of  our 
domestic  market,  yet  only  10  percent 
of  the  market  in  Japan  is  held  by 
American  semiconductors.  It  obviously 
does  not  square  with  our  competitive- 
ness worldwide. 
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The  semiconductor  industry  is  vital 
to  our  future  competitiveness  and  to 
our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  United  States  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  semiconductor  industry,  it  could 
have  devastating  effects  on  our  ability 
to  defend  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  tolerate  further  actions  which 
have  the  effect  of  damaging  this  in- 
dustry and  diminishing  its  future. 

I  understand,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  pointed  out,  that  negotiations 
are  taking  place  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  think  we  have 
reason  for  optimism.  But  I  would  like 
to  remind  this  body  that  for  10  years 
the  Japanese  Government  has  assured 


our  industry  that  they  would  have  an 
increasing  share  of  their  market.  It 
was  10  percent  at  that  time;  it  remains 
10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  need 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  the  American  people 
are  serious,  that  we  demand  a  level 
playing  field  on  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry worldwide,  as  well  as  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  is  also  in 
the  Republican  substitute.  It  was  put 
there  through  the  good  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ZscHAu],  who  is  one  of  this  body's  resi- 
dent semiconductor  experts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  from  this  side.  It  is  un- 
likely that  we  shall  seek  a  vote  on  this. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  administration  must 
quit  dragging  its  feet  and  proceed  with 
a  positive  determination  that  the  semi- 
conductor case  merits  action  under 
section  301. 

The  semiconductor  industry  is  a 
vital  component  in  our  electronics  and 
manufacturing  industry  sectors.  Semi- 
conductors are  used  in  every  imagina- 
ble piece  of  equipment  we  manufac- 
ture. It  is  a  high-technology  product, 
R&D  intensive,  and  dependent  upon 
technological  gains  in  order  to  satisfy 
our  insatiable  thirst  for  faster,  better, 
more  sophisticated  machines.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  capability  for  techno- 
logical advancements,  then  we  must 
take  steps  to  ensure  a  strong  and 
viable  semiconductor  industry. 

Time  is  running  out  on  the  semicon- 
ductor case.  Negotiations  with  Japan 
have  broken  down  because  they  insist 
on  denying  fair  market  access  to  our 
products.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  stated  affirma- 
tively that  the  case  is  actionable. 

It  seems  that  if  the  administration 
would  make  clear  that  it  plans  to  take 
action  imder  section  301— and  retaliate 
if  we  are  unable  to  reach  a  negotiated 
solution— then  the  Japanese  might  be 
more  inclined  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  us. 

This  amendment  calls  for  an  imme- 
diate resolution  of  this  case.  If  the 
Japanese  refuse  to  open  their  market 
then  we  should  enforce  existing  laws 
which  address  this  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  commimicated  my  strong  feel- 
ings on  this  issue  to  the  administra- 
tion. An  "aye"  vote  on  this  amend- 


ment will  indicate  broad  support  for 
timely  resolution  of  meritorious  cases 
against  foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 
Concerns  about  unfair  trade  are  not 
limited  to  heavy  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. We  need  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
problem  and  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwakos]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  semiconductor  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  trade  bill;  and,  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  intro- 
ducing it. 

Already,  a  year  has  gone  by  with  a 
section  301  case  pending  on  this  im- 
portant issue;  and  valiant  efforts  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  negotiators  to  resolve 
this  pressing  problem  have  been  to  no 
avail. 

I  understand  the  reluctance  of  the 
administration  to  issue  a  formal  find- 
ing that  our  good  friend  and  strong 
ally,  the  great  country  of  Japan,  is 
unduly  protecting  its  domestic  market 
from  free  trade  in  semiconductor 
chips. 

However,  the  evidence  really  is  un- 
controverted;  and,  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  valued  friendship  we 
have  with  Japan  that  this  troubling 
issue  be  speedily  resolved. 

We  need  to  let  Japan  know  that  our 
semiconductor  industry,  so  vital  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  security,  has  the 
full  backing  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gess  in  its  attempt  to  have  free  trade 
in  the  Japanese  market.  We  need  to 
give  the  President  this  additional  tool 
to  help  bring  this  about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  adopt 
this  amendment  and  do  just  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  reflects  the 
provisions  of  a  resolution,  House  Resolution 
454,  which  I  have  cosponsored  along  with  Mr. 
AuCCHN,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Edwards,  arxl 
others.  The  amerxlment  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Japan  and  the  United  States  to 
resolve  the  pending  section  301  semiconduc- 
tor case. 

Almost  1  year  ago  the  United  States  semi- 
conductor industry  presented  eviderKe  to  the 
USTR  demonstrating  that  Japan  had  impeded 
the  access  to  their  market.  A  section  301  in- 
vestigation was  Immediately  initiated.  Since 
then,  the  United  States  has  been  negotiating 


with  Japan  to  convince  them  to  expand  their 
nfiarket 

Unfortunately,  negotiations  have  broken 
down.  Worse,  the  United  States  Is  reluctant  to 
make  a  formal  finding  that  Japan  has,  In  fact, 
unduly  protected  their  markets. 

The  semiconductor  Industry  deserves 
action.  Japan  must  open  its  markets  or  the 
United  States  should  enforce  United  States 
laws  to  help  respond  to  unfair  trade  practices. 

One  of  our  most  Innovative  and  productive 
Industries  has  been  unfairly  Inhibited  In  its  de- 
velopment and  growth.  That  limitation  has  Im- 
pacted directly  on  my  district  through  a  loss  of 
jobs  both  actual  and  potential. 

The  strong  message  this  vote  will  provkle 
can  be  used  by  our  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yuetter  to  make  clear  to  the  Japa- 
nesis  that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  protectkjnist 
approach  on  still  another  high-technology 
trade  Issue. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  AuCoin  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  and  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  for  offering  it 
today. 

After  months  of  fruitless  negotia- 
tion, talks  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  trade  representatives  con- 
cerning semiconductors  have  reached 
an  impasse.  As  a  result,  American 
semiconductor  manufacturers  are  op- 
erating at  a  severe  disadvantage.  They 
cannot  fully  recover  from  the  damages 
to  the  industry  of  past  dumping  ac- 
tions by  foreign  semiconductor  chip 
manufacturers;  nor  can  they  hope  to 
gain  greater  access  to  markets  in 
Japan  without  Japan  first  easing  bar- 
riers that  currently  forestall  free  (and 
open  trade.  These  are  the  problems 
our  negotiators  set  out  to  address  and 
yet  an  agreement  still  eludes  us. 

This  is  a  high  stakes  game.  Both  the 
Japanese  and  the  United  States  are 
keenly  aware  that  semiconductors  are 
the  vital  building  blocks  to  all  high 
technology  products.  Developing  the 
most  advanced,  highest  quality  chips 
at  reasonable  prices  guarantees  domes- 
tic Industries  a  secure  place  in  the 
world  marketplace.  Competition  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers is  healthy  and  is  a  great  stimu- 
lant to  the  research  and  development 
capabilities  of  our  own  industries. 

But,  creating  excess  manufacturing 
capacity  and  then  dumping  chips  at 
below  market  prices— a  strategy  attrib- 
utable to  Japanese  chip  producers— 
isn't  healthy  competition.  Rather,  it 
destabilizes  the  chip  markets  through 
illegal  unfair  means. 

Our  laws  guard  against  these  activi- 
ties and  the  semiconductor  industry  is 
pursuing  remedies,  although  not  with- 
out some  permanent  losses  in  product 
lines. 

Simultaneously,  semiconductor  man- 
ufacturers quite  rightly  are  seeking  to 
compete  in  the  Japanese  marketplace 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  This 
means  that  artificially  contrived  im- 
pediments designed  to  prevent  entry 


of  American  products  into  their  mar> 
ketplace  will  ultimately  have  to  give 
way  to  genuine  competition  among  all 
manufacturers. 

The  merits  of  the  products  them- 
selves, fair  and  reasonable  pricing,  and 
ready  availability  should  be  the  fac- 
tors determining  sales  of  semiconduc- 
tor chips— not  a  system  which  has  aa 
its  primary  prerequisite  absolute  pro- 
tection of  the  home  marketplace  for 
domestic  producers. 

In  Japan,  our  producers  have 
achieved  11  percent  of  the  semicon- 
ductor market;  in  Europe,  our  produc- 
ers enjoy  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
market  share.  Surely,  this  illustrates 
our  ability  to  compete  successfully  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  free  and 
open  choices  in  product  consumption 
can  be  made. 

Our  trade  negotiators  have  been 
through  a  long  and  tedious  negotiat- 
ing process  to  resolve  these  semicon- 
ductor issues.  This  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  give  these  negotiators  fur- 
ther backing  in  their  efforts.  We  want 
to  demonstrate  that  the  full  force  of 
Congress  is  behind  efforts  to  expand 
accessibility  to  Japanese  markets  and 
to  resolve  dumping  disputes. 

Moreover,  we  expect  the  President 
to  also  give  greater  weight  to  these  ne- 
gotiations and  to  determine  once  and 
for  all  \t  Indeed  this  Inaccessibility  to 
Japan's  markets  warrants  further 
action  under  our  trade  laws— specifi- 
cally section  301  of  the  Trade  Act. 

Last  June,  the  Semiconductor  Indus- 
try Association  filed  a  petition  with 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  and  in 
July  1985  the  trade  Representative  ini- 
tiated investigations  into  the  allega- 
tions set  forth  in  SIA's  findings.  This 
investigation  is  still  pending,  notwith- 
standing acknowledgement  by  the 
Trade  Representative  that  indeed  the 
access  question  is  a  serious  one— de- 
manding constant  negotiations  over 
the  past  year.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to 
formally  act  on  this  pending  petition 
by  the  Industry  association. 

I  think  this  amendment  today  Is  a 
thoughtful  and  timely  approach  to  a 
serious,  long-term  trade  problem  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiN]  has  brought  this  matter  up 
today,  in  the  context  of  the  omnibus 
trade  bill,  because  success  In  com- 
merce in  cutting  edge  technology  will 
benefit  the  entire  Nation.  Again.  I 
thank  him  for  his  wise  approach  to  a 
difficult  issue. 

a  1430 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  amount  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoiif]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  close  by  saying  to  my  colleagues 
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that  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Goals  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Policy  took  testimony  on 
the  effects  of  liberalization  of  the  Jap- 
anese semiconductor  mairket.  What 
that  testimony  indicated  was  that 
such  liberalization  which  is  called  for 
under  my  amendment  could  mean  the 
creation  of  17,000  to  27,000  new  jobs 
here  in  America.  Sales  by  United 
States  firms  in  Japan  could  be  expect- 
ed to  increase  to  a  level  of  between 
$2.4  billion  and  $4.2  billion.  It  would 
boost  worldwide  sales  for  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry from  11  to  24  percent. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoim]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quonun  call.  Members  wiU 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BevUl 

BiagKi 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(lII) 

Bonker 

Borski 

BOKO 


Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA> 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 


Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicltinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dun<»n 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 


Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

(Sallo 

Garcia 

Gayd(» 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Go(xUing 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HiUis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 


Levine  (CA) 

Uwis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LighUoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 


RoberU 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 


Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 


Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pour  hundred  and 
twelve  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RBCOROED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  408,  noes 
5,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  135] 
AYES-408 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AUins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bnmmfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 


Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Oaig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dtmcan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 


Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel     . 

HUer 

HUUs 

Hoplcins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 


Leach  (LA) 

Nowak 

Smith,  Robert 

Leath(TZ) 

Oakar 

(NH) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Oberrtar 

Smith.  Robert 

Lehman  (FL) 

Obey 

(OR) 

Leiand 

OUn 

Snowe 

Lent 

Owens 

Snyder 

Levin  (MI) 

Oxley 

Solan 

Levine  (CA) 

Packard 

Solomon 

Lewis  (CA) 

Panetu 

Spence 

Lewis  (FL) 

Parris 

Spratt 

Upinski 

Pashayan 

St  Germain 

Livingston 

Pease 

Staggers 

Uoyd 

Penny 

Stallings 

Loeffler 

Pepper 

Stangeland 

Long 

Perkins 

Stark 

Lott 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Lowery  (CA) 

Pickle 

Stokes 

Lowry  (WA) 

Porter 

Strang 

Luken 

Price 

Stratton 

Lundine 

PuraeU 

Studds 

Lungren 

QuUlen 

Stump 

Mack 

RahaU 

Sundquist 

MacKay 

Rangel 

Sweeney 

Madigan 

Ray 

Swift 

Manton 

Regula 

SwlndaU 

Markey 

Reid 

Synar 

Marlenee 

Richardson 

TaUon 

Martin  (ID 

Ridge 

Tauke 

Martin  (NY) 

Rinaldo 

Tausin 

Martinez 

Ritter 

Taylor 

Matsui 

RoberU 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mavroules 

Robinson 

Thomas  (GA) 

MasoU 

Roe 

Torres 

McCain 

Roemer 

TorriceUi 

McCandless 

Rogers 

McOoskey 

Rose 

Traficant 

McCurdy 

Rostenkowski 

Traxler 

McDade 

Roth 

Udall 

McEwen 

Roukema 

Valentine 

McOrath 

Rowland  (CT) 

Vander  Jagt 

McHugh 

Rowland  (GA) 

Vento 

McKeman 

Roybal 

Visclosky 

McKinney 

Russo 

VoUuner 

McMillan 

Sabo 

Vucanovich 

Meyers 

Savage 

Walgren 

Mica 

Saxton 

Walker 

Michel 

Schaefer 

WaUlns 

Mikulski 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

MUler  (CA) 

Schneider 

Weaver 

MUler  (OH) 

Schroeder 

Weber 

Miller  (WA) 

Rchuetu 

Weiss 

MineU 

SchulM 

Wheat 

MitcheU 

Schumer 

Whitley 

Moakley 

SelberUng 

Whittaker 

MoUnari 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitten 

MoUohan 

Sharp 

WiUlams 

Monson 

Shaw 

WUson 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

WIrth 

Moody 

Shumway 

Wise 

Moore 

Shuster 

Wolf 

Moorhead 

Sikorski 

Wolpe 

Morrison  (CT) 

SUJander 

WorUey 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sisisky 

Wright 

MraMk 

Skeen 

Wyden 

Murphy 

Skelton 

WyUe 

Murtha 

81att«ry 

Yates 

Myers 

Slaughter 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Smith  (PL) 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMDIDlfKIlT  OPmtCD  BT  VOL.  COLIMAll  OP 

nxAS 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colkmah  of 
Texas:  Page  266,  after  line  9.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  existing 
section  352  as  section  353): 

8EC.  UV  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

(a)  FiirsiNos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Mexico  and  the  continued  stability  of 
its  governing  structure  is  of  vital  strategic 
importance  to  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States; 

(2)  while  the  economic,  cultural,  and  his- 
torical ties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  are  both  varied  and  strong,  foreign 
relations  between  the  governments  of  these 
countries  continue  to  be  carried  out  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  in  a  crisis-to-crisis  context; 

(3)  the  failure  by  the  United  SUtes  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  and  ongoing  for- 
eign policy  with  respect  to  Mexico  manifests 
Itself  in  legislative  and  administrative  poli- 
cies which  often  have  unintended  adverse  or 
contradictory  results  in  the  two  countries; 

(4)  the  absence  of  an  established  United 
States  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  Mexico 
also  works  against  the  possible  resolution  of 
myriad  bilateral  Issues  now  confronting  the 
two  countries;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  improve  relations  with 
Mexico,  the  United  States  Oovemment 
must  take  actions,  conducted  In  the  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  c<x>peratlon,  which 
prioritize  its  foreign  and  economic  policies 
toward  Mexico. 

(b)  UifTTED  Statxs-Mkxico  Bilatkrai.  Com- 
mission.—<1>(  A)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish an  interagency  group  to  be  known  as 
the  "United  States-Mexico  Bilateral  Com- 
mission" (hereafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(B)  Membership  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  and 
the  the  United  States  Trade  Representative. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Secretary). 

(DKI)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  (not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  execute  a 
written  memorandum  of  imderstanding 
which  includes  the  goal  of  the  Commission. 
The  goal  of  the  Commission  shall  be— 

(I)  to  serve  as  a  formal  mechanism  by 
which  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  conducted  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  which  allows  input 
from  any  concerned  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(II)  to  provide  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico  per- 
taining to  economic  relations. 

(11)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
the  execution  of  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  present  to  the  Commission  a 
review  of  all  United  States-Mexico  issues 
which  affect  that  member's  agency.  Each 
presentation  shall  include  an  assessment  of, 
as  well  as  recommendations  for,  action  by 
that  member. 

(2KA)  Not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 


President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  actions  and  the  progress  made  to  estab- 
lish the  Conunission.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude any  necessary  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  assist  the  President  in  establishing 
the  Commission  as  well  as  a  time  certain  for 
the  Commission's  establishment. 

(B)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every 
three  months  thereafter,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  the  specific 
projects,  issues,  and  agency  actions  taken  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  Commission  which 
occurred  in  the  three-month  period  preced- 
ing the  last  such  report  as  well  as  proposed 
projecU,  Issues,  and  agency  actions. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
meet  semiannually  with  representatives  of 
Mexico  In  order  to  carry  out  the  goal  of  the 
Commission, 

(d)  BlLATKRAL  SUMMIT  ON  ECONOMIC  RELA- 
TIONS.—(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  consistent  with  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing political  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a  bilat- 
eral summit  on  economic  relations  as  they 
pertain  to  trade  and  commerce,  between 
these  two  countries  should  be  held.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  summit  should  include- 

(A)  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Mexico 
as  a  contracting  party  to  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  pending  graduation 
from  the  Oenerallzed  System  of  Preferences 
of  those  Mexican  products  currently  cov- 
ered under  such  System; 

(C)  the  promotion  of  direct  Investment  in 
Mexico  by  United  States  businesses; 

(D)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
United  SUtes  fishing  rtghU  within  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Mexico; 

(E)  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to 
the  trucking  and  transportation  of  products 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  construction  of 
international  bridges  as  a  means  to  help  al- 
leviate these  trucking  and  transportation 
problems; 

(F)  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  even- 
tually establishing  a  free-trade  zone  along 
both  sides  of  the  United  SUtes-MexIco 
border; 

(O)  promotion  of  the  development  of  in- 
dustry along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  regions  in  order  to  encourage  in- 
creased employment  opportunities; 

(H)  a  discussion  of  the  policies  related  to 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
and  alternative  energy  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico; 

(Da dlscuulon  of  the  Issues  related  to  pol- 
lution arising  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  or  Mexico  which  affects  the 
other  country,  including  water  pollution,  air 
pollution,  soil  pollution,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment; 

(J)  a  discussion  on  the  development  and 
coodination  of  border  crossings  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico; 

(K)  a  review  and  evaluation  of  all  Joint  re- 
search and  development  proJecU  currently 
being  conducted  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  at  both  private  and  public 
levels.  Including  projects  in  the  areas  of 
business,  health,  technology,  and  public 
policy; 

(L)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  regarding  im- 
migration; and 
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(M)  a  discussion  of  mutual  problems  and 
concerns  that  confront  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  on  the  issues  of  external 
debt  and  foreign  investment. 

(2)  The  President  is  urged  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456,  the  amendment 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Coleman]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  full  House  for  consider- 
ation and  inclusion  to  H.R.  4800.  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Since  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I 
discovered  one  of  the  major  flaws  in 
our  foreign  and  trade  policies:  A  fail- 
ure to  accord  our  relations  with 
Mexico  the  priority  status  that  they 
deserve.  Despite  the  national  security 
significance  of  Mexico  particularly  in 
view  of  their  regional  interest  in  Cen- 
tral America,  plus  the  fact  that 
Mexico  is  our  third-largest  interna- 
tional trading  partner.  Yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  adopt  a  casual  and 
fractiu'ed  approach  to  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  them. 

Recent  evidence  of  this  unfortunate 
fact  can  be  found  in  last  week's  public 
orgy  of  "Mexico  bashing"  engaged  in 
by  the  United  States  Customs  Com- 
missioner and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  While  much  of  what  was  al- 
leged against  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  had  to  be  subsequent- 
ly retracted,  the  fact  that  relatively 
minor  agency  heads  have  the  ability  to 
publicly  attack  a  neighbor  and  ally 
without  administration  oversight, 
highlights  what  I  call  the  sorry  state 
of  affairs  that  typifies  our  relations 
with  Mexico. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
deals  primarily  with  taking  positive 
steps  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
to  improve  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  on  a  wide  range  of  concerns. 
The  inclusion  of  this  amendment  to 
the  omnibus  trade  bill  is  warranted 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  we  speak  of 
United  States-Mexico  relations,  we  are 
referring  to  a  subject  premised  on  a 
strong  degree  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  first  portion  of  this  amendment 
makes  several  findings  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  current  United  States- 
Mexico  relations.  In  so  doing,  the  es- 
sential point  to  be  made  is  this:  Trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico 
are  not  the  foreign  policy  priority  of 
the  United  States  that  they  should  be. 


As  a  result,  the  United  States  policy 
toward  Mexico  is  characterized  by  in- 
dividual agency  responses  to  specific 
problems  or  crises  involving  Mexico  in 
an  ad  hoc  and  fragmentary  manner. 

To  remedy  the  absence  of  a  consist- 
ent and  comprehensive  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the 
second  portion  of  this  amendment  cre- 
ates a  Cabinet-level  United  States- 
Mexico  Bilateral  Conunission.  On  the 
U.S.  side,  the  Conunission  would  be 
composed  of  the  E>epartments  of 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury  as  well  as  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Not  limited  to  just  the  above-men- 
tioned agencies,  the  Commission 
would  serve  as  a  formal  mechanism  by 
which  relations  with  Mexico  could  be 
conducted  in  a  comprehensive  fashion 
and  would  allow  for  input  from  all 
concerned  Federal  agencies  on  a  varie- 
ty of  bilateral  issues.  Significantly,  the 
Commission  will  represent  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  and  ongoing  chan- 
nels of  communications  between  our 
two  governments  and  be  comprehen- 
sive in  nature. 

Chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Commission  will  oversee  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Government-wide  bilater- 
al issues  agenda  representing  an  offi- 
cial compilation  of  all  activities  rela- 
tive to  Mexico.  Regular  reports  on  the 
Commission's  work  will  be  made  to 
Congress  so  that  there  is  enhanced  in- 
formation flow  in  this  area  to  assist 
the  formulation  of  legislation  as 
needed. 

By  creating  this  Commission,  we  are 
not  asking  these  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  do  something  that  they  are 
not  already  mandated  to  do.  What  is 
novel  in  this  approach  is  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  ability  to  speak 
with  one  voice  relative  to  bilateral  re- 
lations and  policies  with  Mexico. 
Moreover,  and  by  elevating  the  priori- 
ty status  afforded  relations  with 
Mexico,  the  work  of  these  agencies 
and  departments  with  regard  to 
Mexico  wUl  become  more  than  an 
afterthought. 

This  Commission  is  not  designed  to 
be  yet  another  bureaucratic  entity  re- 
quiring massive  amounts  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  make  it  operational.  Since 
all  the  participating  members  of  the 
Commission  are  mandated  and  funded 
to  do  the  work  already,  this  amend- 
ment merely  directs  their  energies  into 
a  more  focused  channel. 

The  third  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  conduct  a  bilateral  econom- 
ic summit— a  course  of  action  that 
would  greatly  assist  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  assessing  policy  prior- 
ities and  concerns.  While  the  amend- 
ment lists  numerous  suggested  topics 
for  discussion  at  the  siunmit,  this 
agenda  should  not  be  considered  ex- 
haustive.   Though    such    a    summit 


would  represent  an  enormous  break- 
through in  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions, the  Commission  would  provide 
the  framework  for  the  essential  fol- 
lowup.  Consequently,  this  amendment 
offers  hope  for  the  continuity  of  sum- 
mitry in  the  field  of  bilateral  relations 
with  Mexico. 

Regarding  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
addressed  at  the  summit,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  adopting  this 
amendment,  Congress  would  not  be 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  or 
lack  thereof  of  selected  concepts  to  be 
discussed.  Rather,  it  is  my  belief  that 
these  subjects  are  currently  topics  of 
concern  between  our  two  countries 
and  must  necessarily  be  evaluated  on  a 
bilateral  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  trade  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  Neither  can  it  be  disputed 
that  Mexico  and  our  relations  with 
them  must  be  given  more  attention. 
United  States  relations  with  Mexico 
are  substantially  economic  in  nature 
and  the  overall  health  of  our  neighbor 
and  ally  is  inextricably  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  southwestern  border 
economy. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would, 
I  believe,  send  a  positive  signal  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  that  this  coun- 
try is  finally  serious  about  accepting 
its  responsibility  in  crafting  a  coherent 
and  comprehensive  foreign  policy— a 
foreign  policy  that  acknowledges  the 
international  dynamics  at  work  in  our 
bilateral  relationship  and,  for  the  first 
time,  conunits  the  resources  of  our 
Nation  to  addressing  these  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sincerely 
urge  my  colles«ues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Certainly  the  time  is  appropriate  for 
an  amendment  of  this  kind  because  of 
the  evident  strain  in  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Both  because  of  our  closeness 
and  because  of  our  economic  and  trade 
difficulties,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  is  called  for 
in  this  amendment. 
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So,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  amendment.  However,  I  do  want  to 
make  one  slight  reservation.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  take  an  inter- 
agency working  group  and  legislate  it 
in  statute.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  find 
that  so  objectionable  as  to  want  to 
reject  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
concept  is  vital.  I  think  the  time  for 


summit  discussion  is  now  and  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  say  so  in  legisla- 
tion. 

So  with  that  slight  reservation,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership,  as  this  is  an  important 
area  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  support  and  that  of  his 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  FREa^ZEL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]. 

Mr.  SICEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

You  know,  we  were  the  greatest 
traders  on  this  Esirth  at  one  time.  The 
Yankee  trader  was  known  throughout 
this  world,  once  we  got  this  country 
established,  and  we  have  lost  our 
touch.  We  particularly  lost  our  touch 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  nations 
closest  to  us,  one  of  them  being 
Mexico.  Those  of  us  who  live  along 
that  border  I  think  are  excruciatingly 
aware  of  just  how  far  astray  we  have 
gone  in  dealing  with  our  neighbors. 

We  treat  Mexico  many  time  as  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  as  a  country  that  should  be  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  bipartisan  negoti- 
ation. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  hits  ex- 
actly to  the  heart  of  this  problem, 
puts  us  In  a  better  position.  For  many 
years  the  United  States  has  had  so 
many  trade  policies  within  Govern- 
ment; Customs  had  one  trade  policy, 
Treasury  has  another,  the  State  De- 
partment has  one  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

It  Is  now  time  to  come  together  with 
a  comprehensive  trade  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  one  of  our  nearest  and  dear- 
est friends  in  our  relations. 

I  think  this  amendment  does  exactly 
that.  I  know  it  Is  specific  to  Mexico. 
Maybe  It  is  going  to  be  argued  that  it 
Is  not  appropriate,  but  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely appropriate,  because  after  all, 
they  are  the  third  greatest  trading 
nation  customer  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  It  is  time  now  that  we  treated 
them  as  equals  and  that  we  put  this 
kind  of  trade  negotiation  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  they  are  now. 

I  urge  total  support  for  this  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  it. 

lb.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  who  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Border  Caucus  and  I  think  he  brings  a 
unique  knowledge  of  the  border  region 
to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  he  contemplates  in 
this  Interagency  group  and  the  whole 
economic,  social  and  other  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  that  would  take 
place  would  also  include  discussion  of 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  we  have  between  ourselves  and 
the  Mexicans,  and  that  Is  the  problem 
of  drugs,  illicit  narcotics  which  have 
been  flowing  across  the  border  of 
Mexico  into  the  United  States  in  late 
terms  In  even  greater  amounts  than  in 
previous  years  and  the  problems  we 
have  had  with  that  are  problems  that 
need  to  be  solved  and  need  to  be 
solved  now. 

The  advent  of  heroin  coming  across, 
of  cocaine,  rock  or  crack,  as  we  call  it, 
and  all  the  other  new  forms,  including 
large  new  amounts  of  marijuana,  have 
made  a  lot  of  people  In  the  United 
States  suspicious  of  the  Ooverrunent 
of  Mexico. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  mutual  distrust  can  be  turned 
Into  mutual  cooperation.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  comments 
about  the  necessity  of  discussing  that 
as  part  of  this  whole  package. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  Is  absolutely  critical  that  we 
not  have  each  individual  agency  head 
going  about  making  statements  that 
wind  up  having  to  be  retracted,  as 
they  were  this  week  to  some  extent, 
causing  problems  for  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  this  administration 
and  our  country  ultimately. 

It  seems  important  to  me  that  we  at 
long  last  find  a  vehicle,  and  I  submit 
that  it  is  the  Economic  Summit,  it  is  a 
commission  that  can  bring  together 
the  separate  agency  heads  to  deal  with 
the  very  issues  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  support  that  I  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  moment  ago. 

This  kind  of  a  commission  and  this 
concept  of  ongoing  discussion  does 
solve  those  problems.  What  better 
place  to  take  up  the  issues  that  con- 
cern so  many  Americans,  concerning 
the  illegal  smuggling  that  goes  on 
from  one  country  to  another. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  that  be  a  topic  of  discussion  and 
that  Is  why  I  pointed  out  that  certain- 
ly the  list  of  items  which  are  pertinent 
to  a  trade  bill  are  not  exhaustive. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  just  a 
little  further,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  we  are  in  a  crisis  situation 
now  In  terms  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico  and  that  part  of  the  problem  is 
drugs  and  that  Is  a  problem  for  us  In 
the  United  States. 

I  had  conversations,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did, 
with  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  that  his  re- 
marks are  going  to  be  hopefully  rebut- 
ted by  some  of  the  things  that  may  be 
discussed  here,  and  that  is  the  notion 
that  Mexico  believes  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  no  drug  problem  in  the  world  and 
no  drug  growing  in  Mexico.  That  is 
Just  not  true.  We  need  the  Mexicans 
to  begin  to  realize  that  in  the  1980'8 
drugs  are  going  to  be  grown  and  sold 
even  if  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  world  be- 
sides here  and  that  they  need  to  help 
us  more  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past  In  curing  the  problem  of  drugs 
flowing  across  the  border. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman,  as 
this  bill  makes  its  way  through  the 
process,  including  the  Senate,  would 
allow  for  any  amendments  which 
would  flesh  out  this  pattern  of  coop- 
eration on  drugs  to  be  placed  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. I  think  they  are  pertinent  and 
important.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  has  been  across  the  South- 
west and  I  think  has  correctly  report- 
ed some  of  the  great  difficulties  In  this 
area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Texas.  Last 
week's  events  make  plain  the  need  for  greater 
communicatk>n  between  American  and  Mexi- 
can officials.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
Mexico,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  prob- 
lems fester.  The  time  has  come  to  move  away 
from  incendiary  statements  about  our  neigh- 
bor. We  must,  instead,  enhance  cooperaoon 
in  areas  of  mutual  interest. 

[)ifference8  between  our  two  natkjns  are 
not  unsolvabie.  Our  systems  of  government 
are  not  antithetical.  Our  economies  are  close- 
ly linked— Mexico  is  our  third  largest  trading 
partr>er.  Finally,  our  security  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  cooperating  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
emment  in  ensuring  the  stability  of  their 
nation. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  future,  we  must  im- 
prove relattons  through  an  equal  copartner- 
ship that  will  enhance  the  business,  trade  and 
social  ties  that  bind  our  nations  together.  A 
United  States-Mexican  Bilateral  Commisaion, 
and  a  summit  between  our  two  leaders,  woukj 
greatly  aid  that  proceM.  This  measure  come* 
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at  a  critical  time  in  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  on 
the  last  amendment.  I  am  unaware  of 
objections  on  this  side  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  believe  there  is  no  need  to 
have  a  recorded  vote  on  it.  We  wish 
the  gentleman  great  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Colehan]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth:  In  title 
III,  strike  subtitle  B  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Subtitle  B— Export  Controls 

SBC.  MI.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS. 

(a)  Multiple  License  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 4(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(a)(2)(A))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
"(except  the  People's  Republic  of  China)" 
after  "controlled  countries". 

(b)  Exports  of  Low  Technology  Items.— 
Section  5(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which  is  at  such  a  level  of  performance 
characteristics  that  the  export  of  the  goods 
or  technology,  were  it  made  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  the  group  Imown  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  would  require  only 
notification  of  participating  governments  of 
the  Committee.  The  Secretary  may  require 
any  person  exporting  any  such  goods  or 
technology  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  to  notify  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  those  exports.". 

(c)  List  Reviews.— 

(1)  Control  ust.— Section  5(c)(3)  of  such 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  "shall  review"  and  inserting 
"shall  conduct  partial  reviews  of":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "year"  and  inserting  "cal- 
endar quarter": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  "annual"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "quarterly":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "annual"  the  second  place 
it  appears; 

(C)  in  the  third  and  fifth  sentences  by 
striking  "such"  and  inserting  "each";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"All  goods  and  technology  on  the  list  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  once  each  year.". 

(2)  List  op  military  critical  technol- 
ogies.—Section  5(dKS)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(dKS))  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  "at  least  annually" 
and  inserting  "on  an  ongoing  basis". 

(d)  Foreign  Availability  Determina- 
tions.—Section    5(fK3)    of    such    Act    (50 


U.S.C.  App.  2404(f  K3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 

"In  a  case  in  which  an  allegation  is  re- 
ceived from  an  export  license  applicant,  the 
Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing  to  the  ap- 
plicant, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  allega- 
tion, that— 

"(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
t>een  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
t>eing  taken  under  paragraph  (4); 

"(B)  the  foreign  availability  may  exist  but 
further  examination  of  the  issue  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  a  determination;  or 

"(C)  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exist. 

In  the  case  in  which  subparagraph  (B)  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  initial  response  and  publication, 
respond  in  writing  to  the  applicant  and  pul>- 
lish  in  the  Federal  Register,  that— 

"(i)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4);  or 

"(ii)  the  foreign  availability  does  not  exist. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  application  is  not 
made  within  that  6-month  period,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  require  a  license  for  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  foreign  availability  alle- 
gation was  made.". 

(e)  Agreements  on  Export  Controls.— 
Section  5(k)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(k))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "In  any  case  in  which  such 
negotiations  produce  an  agreement  on 
export  controls  on  any  goods  or  technology 
which  are  comparable  in  practice  to  those 
export  controls  imposed  under  this  section, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  determines,  1 
year  after  the  country  involved  has  main- 
tained such  export  controls,  that  such  con- 
trols are  comparable  in  practice  to  those  im- 
posed under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
not,  while  that  determination  is  effective, 
require  a  validated  license  for  the  export  to 
that  country  of  the  goods  or  technology 
that  are  subject  to  the  agreements.". 

SEC.  322.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  18(b)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  2417(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

"(1)  $35,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  $2,000,000  shall  he  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5, 
and  $21,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  $35,935,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  of 
which  $12,746,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
enforcement,  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availability  assessments 
under  subsections  (f)  and  (h)(6)  of  section  5, 
and  $21,189,000  shall  be  available  for  all 
other  activities  under  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  amounts  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  as  may  l>e 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs.". 

(b)  Enforcement  Activities  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service.— Section  12(aK6)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2411(a)(6))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$12,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
not  more  than  $14,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 


1986"  and  inserting  "$14,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  and  not  more  than 
$14,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1988". 

(c)  ErrscTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1988. 

SEC.  323.  CAO  report. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  an  evaluation  of  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
January  4,  1985,  regarding  the  review  of 
export  license  applications,  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  for  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  to  countries 
other  than  controlled  countries.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  determine  if  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  activities  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  diversion  of  United  States 
technology  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  to  controlled  countries  that  would 
not  otherwise  t>e  available  to  other  agencies 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  under  the 
Act.  The  study  shall  include  a  review  of  all 
Department  of  Defense  activities  in  deter- 
mining export  control  policy,  making  for- 
eign availability  determinations,  and  review- 
ing the  control  list,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  resiwnsible  for  implementing  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  In  con- 
ducting the  study  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  special  effort  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  United  States  exporters,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  had  applications 
for  proposed  exports  to  coimtries  other 
than  controlled  countries  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  If  necessary,  the  report  may  be 
submitted  on  a  classified  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  that  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment strikes  certain  provisions  now  in 
the  bill  concerning  out  national  securi- 
ty. 

Why  is  this  amendment  necessary? 
The  bill  before  us,  without  corrections, 
would  seriously  jeopardize  our  nation- 
al security. 

In  a  declassified  report  released  8 
months  ago.  entitled  "Soviet  Acquisi- 
tion of  Significant  Western  Technolo- 
gy." it  reveals  that: 

Over  5.000  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment and  weapons  systems  projects 
each  year  benefit  from  Western  tech- 
nology and  documents. 

Over  60  percent  of  critical  docu- 
ments and  hardware  acquisitions  by 
the  Soviets  are  of  United  States  origin. 

In  1970.  the  Soviets  did  not  even 
have  one  factory  capable  of  producing 
integrated  circuit  boards.  Then  we 
went  through  the  d6tente  era  and 
opened  our  technology  supermarket  to 
the  KGB  head  buyers.  Today  the  So- 
viets have  20  factories  producing  inte- 


grated circuits,  and  we  wonder  why  we 
have  a  $290  billion  defense  budget. 

If  you  want  a  smaller  defense  budget 
and  want  an  adequate  defense  for 
America's  future,  then  this  amend- 
ment is  a  must. 

One  of  the  provisions  now  in  the  bill 
would  require  an  automatic  40-percent 
cut  In  the  list  of  items  that  are  con- 
trolled for  national  security  pur- 
poses—40  percent. 

This  provision  sets  up  an  arbitrary 
formula  which  mandates  tough  cuts  in 
our  control  list,  even  though  the  items 
on  the  list  are  known  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  military  potential  of 
our  adversaries. 

Can  this  House  in  good  conscience 
condone  this  proposal?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Let  me  point  out  another  provision 
now  in  the  bill  that  would  strap  our 
national  security  export  control  ef- 
forts. The  provision  concerns  reexport 
controls.  If  enacted,  companies  would 
no  longer  have  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Commerce  Department  to  re- 
export their  products  If  shipped  to  one 
our  allies.  Basically,  once  the  produce 
is  received  by  the  first  buyer,  we  would 
then  no  longer  track  the  item. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  of  Richard 
Mueller.  He  Is  the  West  German  citi- 
zen wanted  for  having  diverted  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  high  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Mueller  set  up  a 
vast  network  of  dummy  companies  to 
transfer  technology  from  Western 
Europe  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  At  one 
point  he  had  some  75  firms  operating 
in  Austria,  Prance.  Switzerland,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  West  Germany.  If  this  provision 
stays  in  the  bill,  it  will  only  make  it 
easier  for  the  Richard  Muellers  of  the 
world  to  continue  to  sell  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  technology  to  the  So- 
viets without  ever  having  to  worry 
about  the  consequences. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  which 
my  amendment  strikes  would  expand 
the  definition  of  foreign  availability. 
For  example,  if  a  foreign  product  is 
freely  available  in  one  country,  then  it 
would  have  to  be  decontrolled  for  all 
other  countries.  For  example,  if  a 
French  supercomputer  is  found  in 
Libya,  then  we  would  have  to  decon- 
trol our  supercomputers  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  you.  does  that  soimd  like 
a  wise  course?  It  does  not  to  me  and  I 
do  not  think  It  does  to  you,  either. 

This  amendment  strikes  those  provi- 
sions which  would  endanger  our  na- 
tional security.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Yes,  we  want  American  business  and 
industry  to  sell  overseas  and  to  com- 
pete overseas.  We  want  to  sell  with  the 
verve  of  a  door-to-door  salesman,  but 
we  also  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
our  national  security.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  has  been  Introduced,  to 
help  our  exporters,  but  also  to  protect 
our  national  security. 


My  amendment  is  straightforward. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  business  to  com- 
pete overseas  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  our  sophisticated  technology. 

I  ask  you,  for  the  good  or  our 
Nation,  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  time  to  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bonkxr]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
seem  to  be  back  into  the  debate  con- 
cerning the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  I  believe  It  very  clearly  boils  down 
to  this  question:  How  do  we  most  ef- 
fectively control  truly  critical  military 
technology  and  still  enable  our  high 
technology  exporters  to  compete  effec- 
tively In  world  markets? 

In  discussing  the  export  control  pro- 
visions in  this  bill,  let  us  be  clear  about 
one  thing.  The  committee  provisions 
do  not  In  any  way  Jeopardize  national 
security  interests,  but  instead  seek  to 
streamline  unnecessary  export  con- 
trols and  remove  low  technology  items 
from  the  control  list. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  say  low  technology  Items? 
This  hand-held  calculator  is  one  item 
that  is  on  the  control  list.  We  have 
computerized  chess  games  and  other 
video  games  that  are  on  the  control 
list,  home  personal  computers,  tele- 
phones, and  the  wiring  that  goes  into 
lightbulbs,  over  200,000  items  which 
are  on  that  control  list.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  effectively  control  goods  and  tech- 
nology with  unnecessary  items  such  as 
these  on  the  control  list. 
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There  is  no  way  such  items  are  going 
to  enhsuice  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
capability.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
could  disrupt  their  economic  capabil- 
ity, but  they  certainly  will  not  en- 
hance their  military  capability. 

What  the  provisions  in  the  bill  at- 
tempt to  do  is,  over  a  period  of  time, 
remove  these  unnecessary  items  from 
the  list  through  a  methodical  process 
that  would  take  3  years.  Why  40  per- 
cent? The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  has  stated  on  sever- 
al occasions  publicly  that  "the  list  is 
too  wide  by  perhaps  as  much  as  30  to 
40  percent." 

So  we  are  placing  Into  the  committee 
bill  the  40-percent  figure  to  which  Sec- 
retary Baldrige  refers.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  Commerce  Department  can 
effectively  remove  these  items  unless 
it  is  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  foreign  availability  problem.  That 
fact  remains  that  we  control  items 
that  are  available  and  In  circulations 
worldwide.  We  have  previously  placed 


provisions  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  that  direct  the  Secretary  to 
remove  those  items  which  are  found  to 
be  available  abroad  if  he  could  not  ne- 
gotiate successfully  to  have  the  other 
country  control  those  items.  Despite 
our  good  Intent,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  not  carrying  out  the  law 
as  Intended,  so  we  are  putting  more 
explicit  language  in  this  bill. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
business  and  trade  community  sup- 
ports this  title.  While  they  have  had 
serious  questions  about  other  sections 
of  this  legislation,  they  clearly  support 
title  III,  and  in  particular  the  provl* 
sions  on  export  policy  control. 

So  I  would  urge  Members  to  defeat 
the  Roth  amendment  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  U.S.  high-technology  indus- 
tries to  reclaim  their  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

The  amendment  strikes  the  most  important 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  streamline  unnecessary  export 
controls  and  mandate  that  tfie  executive 
branch  carry  out  existing  statutory  directives 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  unwieldly  export  con- 
trol list. 

Three  years  ago.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness  placed  the 
cost  of  export  controls  at  $12  billion  annually. 
These  self-imposed  disincentlveB  and  ban^lers 
to  U.S.  exports  must  be  carefully  weighed  so 
as  to  minimize  unnecessary  restraints  in  order 
to  better  protect  U.S.  national  security,  and 
the  economic  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustries. 

As  Mr.  Roth  noted,  Congress  did  labor  long 
and  hard  to  strike  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween our  security  and  economic  needs  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Over  2V^  years  of  careful  consideration 
by  Congress  culminated  in  enactment  of  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments  Act  of 
1985,  containing  many  important  reforms  of 
the  export  control  process.  Almost  a  year 
after  enactment,  however,  the  executive 
branch  has  failed  to  carry  out  these  crucial  re- 
forms. It  is  largely  due  to  the  executive 
t)ranch'8  repeated  failures  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  act  that  these  further  amend- 
ments and  clarifications  are  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  the  natk>nal 
security  export  control  provisions  contained  in 
title  III  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Roth  seeks  to 
strike.  I  believe  that  his  concern  for  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  are  unfounded,  and  will  explain  why 
these  provisions  actually  serve  to  better  pro- 
tect U.S.  national  security  interests,  while 
streamlining  the  export  licensing  process. 

The  Roth  amendment  strikes  section  322(b) 
of  H.R.  4800,  which  amends  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  the  licensing  requirement  for  reex- 
port of  goods  to  or  from  countries  participating 
with  the  United  States  in  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multilateral  Export  Controls  [C<x»}m] 
and  other  countries  maintaining  comparable 
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controls  pursuant  to  section  5(k)  of  the  act. 
Section  322(b)  of  the  bill  also  eliminates  reex- 
port requirements  for  U.S.  parts  and  compo- 
nents fallirfg  under  certain  de  minimus  limits. 

Licensing  of  reexports  among  our  allies  who 
participatie  with  ttie  United  States  in  multilater- 
al controls  is  a  duplicative  paper  exercise, 
since  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to 
veto  any  proposed  reexport  of  a  Cocom-con- 
trolled  good  or  technology.  U.S.  reexport  con- 
trols continue  to  offend  and  irritate  U.S.  allies, 
aggravating  resistance  to  the  extraterritorial 
application  of  U.S.  laws.  In  Insisting  on  unilat- 
eral reexport  controls  the  United  States  under- 
mines its  credibility  and  harms  the  cooperation 
and  effectiveness  within  Cocom  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  promote.  The  most 
recent  expression  of  concern  among  U.S. 
allies  on  this  issue  is  evidenced  by  a  February 
1986  resolutk}n  of  the  European  Parliament 
stating  that  "products  listed  by  Cocom  and  of 
U.S.  origin  should  not  require  an  additional  re- 
export license  if  they  are  reexported  from 
Cocom  countries  urnJer  Cocom  rules."  While 
eliminating  the  authority  for  the  executive 
branch  to  require  a  reexport  lk:ense  for 
Cocom  or  cooperating  countries,  section 
322(b)  does  enable  the  Secretary  to  require  a 
iKense  for  the  reexport  of  U.S.  goods  for  par- 
ticular end  users  specified  by  the  Secretary  in 
regulation,  thereby  ensuring  continued  discre- 
tion to  control  reexports  to  known  diverters  of 
controlled  items. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  also  addresses  the 
problem  of  foreign  manufacturers  "designing 
out"  U.S.  parts  and  components  from  their 
products  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  costs  of 
U.S.  export  controls.  Such  efforts  to  "de- 
Americanize"  foreign  products  result  in  ttie 
elimination  of  U.S.  firms  from  the  world  market 
for  parts  and  components,  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  U.S.  exporters  to  recover  lost  sales 
and  market  shares.  Eliminating  the  require- 
ment of  prior  authorization  in  certain  situations 
before  a  foreign  manufacturer  may  export 
products  that  incorporate  U.S.  origin  parts  and 
components,  if  tfieir  aggregate  value  in  a  for- 
eign product  is  less  than  20  percent  or 
$10,000,  recognizes  the  need  for  a  distinction 
between  inconsequential  parts  and  major 
Items.  It  has  come  to  my  attentk>n  that  tfie  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  under  consideration  similar 
proposals  to  eliminate  reexport  authorization 
for  parts  and  components;  I  strongly  support 
and  encourage  such  initiatives. 

The  Roth  amendment  also  strikes  section 
322(e)  of  the  bill  before  us.  This  section 
amends  tt)e  Export  Administration  Act  to  re- 
quire tfie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consulta- 
tnn  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  klentify 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  goods  on  ttie 
control  list  which  contribute  least  directly  to 
the  military  potential  of  any  controlled  country, 
and  to  submit  to  Congress  and  Cocom  a  list 
of  such  items.  Such  goods  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  control  list  over  a  3-year  period, 
unless  Congress  acts  to  maintain  controls  on 
any  particular  items. 

Some  200  broad  categories  of  goods  and 
technotogy,  including  technical  data,  whk:h  en- 
compass hundreds  of  thousands  of  products 
are  currently  subject  to  validated  license  re- 
quirements urKler  the  act.  Despite  repeated 
congressional  efforts  to  reduce  the  list  gradu- 
ally and  selectively,  the  list  continues  to  grow. 


In  theory,  each  item  on  the  control  list  was 
placed  tfiere  because  the  export  of  the  item 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  capability  of  a  potential  adversary.  Un- 
fortunately, the  executive  branch  is  extremely 
hesitant  to  remove  any  item  from  ttie  list, 
even  in  light  of  technological  advances  among 
potential  adversaries.  In  1979,  Congress  man- 
dated the  Department  of  Defense  to  identify 
those  technologies  which  are  most  critical  to 
superior  military  capability,  so  that  Commerce 
could  decontrol  less  critical  products.  This 
effort  to  streamline  our  controls  has  not  yet 
succeeded,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Militarily 
CritKal  Technologies  List  catalogs  every 
modem  industrial  process.  Congress  also 
mandated  indexing — a  procedure  to  raise  the 
technical  parameters  of  controlled  items  as 
technology  advances— which  has  yet  to  tie 
implemented.  In  1985,  Congress  mandated  re- 
ductions of  the  list  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
availability,  low  technology — as  defined  by 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Cocom  partners — emtiedded  microprocessors, 
and  other  criteria. 

In  light  of  executive  branch  failure  to  imple- 
ment each  of  these  specific  categories  for  re- 
moval from  the  list,  and  the  failure  of  the 
effort  to  focus  on  the  most  militarily  critnal 
technologies,  the  committee  is  compelled  to 
mandate  the  Identification  of  a  specific  per- 
centage of  the  list,  based  on  the  criterion  of 
contributing  least  directly  to  military  potential, 
for  eventual  removal,  while  leaving  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  items  to  executive  branch  discre- 
tk}n.  Only  in  this  manner  can  ttie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reconcile  the  need  to  protect  national 
security  and  to  permit  nonstrategk:  exports  to 
take  place.  As  was  the  case  in  1979,  and  as 
is  still  ttie  case  now,  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  approximately  1 20,000  export  applications 
for  free  worid  destinations  are  denied.  Such 
figures  are  an  alarming  Indication  that  the 
export  licensing  system  is  more  a  paper  exer- 
cise than  an  instrument  of  control.  Fewer  con- 
trols, efficiently  administered,  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  protecting  U.S.  national  security  and 
economic  competitiveness. 

In  addition,  the  Roth  amendment  stiikes 
section  322(g)  of  the  bill,  which  defines  "avail- 
able in  fact  to  controlled  countries"  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  availability  to  include 
availability  in  Western  countries  in  whk:h  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  or  in  which  those  restrictions  are  ineffec- 
tive. The  need  for  this  clarifying  provision 
arises  from  the  interpretation  contained  in  ex- 
ecutive branch  regulations  that  inappropriately 
restiicts  the  ability  of  exporters  to  submit  alle- 
gations of  foreign  availability.  Availability  of 
goods  in  a  Western  country,  Including  a 
Cocom  country,  if  uncontrolled  for  export  to 
the  Soviet  Woe  or  if  such  controls  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  in- 
effective, constitutes  foreign  availability,  and 
stiould  be  consklered  as  such  for  the  purpose 
of  decontrol  or  negotiations.  Maintaining  con- 
trols on  goods  whk:h  are  available  from  for- 
eign suppliers  neittier  denies  the  goods  or 
technology  to  a  controlled  country  nor  furthers 
U.S.  national  security. 

The  Roth  amendment  also  strikes  section 
322(h)  of  the  bill,  which  requires  the  President 
to  include  as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
Cocom,  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing  the  con- 


trol list,  representatives  of  U.S.  industry.  Inclu- 
sion of  knowledgeable  industiy  representa- 
tives as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  will  benefit 
U.S.  participation  in  Cocom  by  improving  the 
quality  of  technnal  assessments.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  are  not  and  cannot  be 
knowledgable  atx>ut  the  complex  technk:al  pa- 
rameters of  each  controlled  item.  For  this 
reason,  other  Cocom  members  have  effective- 
ly utilized  industry  experts,  with  no  apparent 
adverse  consequencs.  Appointment  of  indus- 
tiy representatives  would  be  required  for  list 
review  only,  alleviating  conflict-of-interest  con- 
cerns whk:h  might  be  associated  with  review 
of  exception  cases.  It  is  expected  that  industry 
participation  at  Cocom  will  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  confusing  and  overly  restrictive  regu- 
lations, which  unnecessarily  impede  U.S.  ex- 
porters. 

Another  important  proviston  of  H.R.  4800 
which  Mr.  Roth  proposes  to  strike  concerns 
ttie  prohibition  of  the  Customs  Service  from 
seizing  or  detaining  for  more  than  10  days, 
goods  or  technology  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  determined  are  eligible  for 
export  under  a  general  license.  This  provision 
is  prompted  by  corKerns  over  recent  reports 
of  the  Customs  Sennce  inappropriately  detain- 
ing shipments  whk:h  ttie  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  determined  do  not  require  a  valkJat- 
ed  export  Ik^nse.  Such  unwan-anted  deten- 
tions do  not  sen/e  U.S.  interests,  but  instead 
obstruct  legitimate  exports.  This  provision 
does  not  limit  the  Customs  Service's  cen- 
tury's-old  authority,  but  merely  requires  Cus- 
toms to  release  after  10  days  shipments  of 
uncontrolled  goods.  The  proviskjn  puts  a  time 
limit  on  the  bureaucratic  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess to  prevent  indefinite  delays  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters. 

Finally,  the  Roth  amendment  would  revise 
section  324  of  the  bill,  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  of 
$40,935,000,  to  reduce  the  authorized  amount 
by  $5  million  in  each  fiscal  year,  reflecting  the 
administo-ation's  request.  The  committee 
adopted  the  increased  authorization  to  enable 
the  Commerce  Department  to  meet  its  in- 
creased responsibilities  under  the  1985  act 
and  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  quote  for  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs' report  on  reauthorization  of  the  Export 
Administi-ation  Act  in  1979: 

The  administration  of  export  controls  has 
not  sut>stantially  Improved  since  enactment 
of  the  Export  Administration  Amendments 
of  1977.  The  numlier  of  export  license  appli- 
cations received  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  about 
20  percent  per  year.  •  *  •  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  applications  requiring  more  time 
to  process. than  the  90  days  envisioned  in 
the  law  is  growing  even  faster.  *  *  *  Less 
ttian  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  applica- 
tions received  in  1978  were  rejected.  The 
committee  finds  these  figures  alarming  for 
several  reasons.  First,  they  indicate  that  the 
export  licensing  bureaucracy  is  t>ecoming  in- 
undated with  more  license  applications  than 
it  can  reach  considered  Judgment  on.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  that  the  nation- 
al security  is  well  served  by  this  situation. 
The  ratio  of  licenses  received  to  licenses 
denied  indicates  that  far  too  much  review  is 
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undertaken    for    the    amount    of   control 
achieved. 

This  statement  was  written  in  1979  to  re- 
flect concerns  about  our  export  licensing 
system  at  that  time.  Yet,  if  we  change  the 
number  of  licenses  and  the  years,  the  same 
description  is  applnable  today.  In  over  7 
years,  there  has  been  no  substantial  improve- 
ment or  sti-eamlining  of  the  export  Iksensing 
system.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  applica- 
tions grow— to  over  140,000  in  1986— and  the 
paper  exercise  continues,  resulting  In  delays 
and  lost  business  opportunities  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters. And  with  the  increased  paper  burden 
comes  the  increased  chance  that  tiuly  sti'ate- 
gic  goods,  which  we  must  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries,  will  slip  through  the 
cracks.  The  executive  branch  has  been  talking 
about  improving  our  export  control  system  for 
years,  yet  we  see  little  evidence  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy will  change.  With  a  trade  deficit  in 
excess  of  $150  billion,  we  can  no  longer  wait 
for  a  streamlining  of  the  lk:ensing  process;  our 
national  security  and  our  future  economic 
competitiveness  demand  action.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  must  force  ttie  executive 
branch  to  implement  prevkjus  mandates  and 
reforms  to  streamline  unnecessary  export 
controls  and  remove  low  technology  from  the 
control  list.  This  bill  takes  tfiese  necessary 
steps.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Coubter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Roth  amendment  and  I 
really  disagree  with  the  previous 
speaker.  I  really  believe  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  second  May  Day  parade 
in  Moscow  if  this  amendment  is  not 
passed. 

The  bill,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
has  a  meat-ax  approach.  The  bill  says 
that  40  percent  of  those  sophisticated 
technologies  that  are  militcj'y  critical 
have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  control 
list,  the  military  critical  technologies 
list.  I  am  not  sure  how  that  40-percent 
figure  was  arrived  at,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  Is  similar  to  telling  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  to  remove  40  percent  of 
their  least  effective  offensive  players. 
It  is  going  to  make  a  real  difference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  particular 
technologies  that  are  placed  on  the 
list  are  placed  on  there  because  if  they 
got  in  the  wrong  hands  they  would  en- 
hance our  adversaries'  military  capa- 
bilities. To  say  that  regardless  of  what 
those  technologies  are,  40  percent 
must  be  decontrolled,  40  percent  of 
that  particular  list  must  be  eliminated. 
Is  irrational.  Maybe,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  extreme  items  on  that  list 
that  must  be  removed  and  should  be 
removed  because  they  are  not  impor- 
tant technologies,  they  are  not  mili- 
tarily critical,  but  to  say  that  across 
the  board,  the  meat-axe  approach,  40 
percent  of  those  items  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  controls,  I  think,  is  prepos- 


terous. I  think  we  have  to  adopt  the 
Roth  amendment. 

Second,  the  bill  goes  on  and  says 
that  if  a  component  is  $10,000  or  less, 
than  there  are  no  controls  whatsoever, 
no  licensing  requirements  whatsoever, 
for  reexport,  regardless  of  the  ac- 
knowledged military  critlcality  of  the 
technology.  So  those  small  items,  they 
can  be  laser  technology,  computer 
technology,  diode  technology,  avionics 
technology,  sensor  technology,  if  the 
components  are  less  than  $10,000  they 
can  be  reexported  from  any  allied 
country  to  a  Commimist  coimtry  with 
no  licensing  requirement  whatsoever, 
no  controls  whatsoever,  no  paper 
records. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  logical  amendment,  the  Roth 
amendment,  to  protect  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascill].  .^ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  en- 
danger national  security.  We  still  have 
to  rely  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  who  are  nmning  this  Govern- 
ment in  this  administration  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  enhances 
national  security  because  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  not  waste  time  and 
resources  in  focusing  on  technology 
that  is  either  outdated  or  should  no 
longer  be  on  the  export  control  list. 
The  problem  is  that  once  an  item  is 
put  on  the  list,  it  stays  forever,  so 
today  there  are  over  200,000  items  on 
the  list. 

It  Just  begs  common  sense  to  think 
that  an  item  that  was  put  on  the  list 
many  years  ago  still  has  some  critical 
military  significance,  such  as  a  hand- 
held calculator.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense.  It  causes  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  imnecessary  work. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  himself 
is  the  one  who  came  up  with  the  40- 
percent  figure.  He  estimated,  and  his 
department  works  with  this  every  day, 
that  we  could  cull  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  items  from  the  list.  Just  think 
of  the  time  and  the  paperwork  that  is 
involved  if  you  keep  those  items  on 
the  list.  It  will  take  time  and  paper- 
work to  get  them  off  the  list,  admit- 
tedly, but  at  least  it  will  free  up  time, 
not  only  for  administration  officials 
but  also  for  companies  which  are  liter- 
ally breaking  their  backs  trying  to  stay 
in  business  from  having  to  cope  with 
the  process. 

As  far  as  report  controls  for  Cocom 
is  concerned,  they  Involve  duplication 
and  imnecessary  paperwork  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  provision  in  the  bill 


that  would  prevent  our  Government 
from  tracking  the  end  use  of  any  item. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewonum  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  as  reported 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
ability  to  control  the  flow  of  militarily 
critical  technologies  to  our  adversar- 
ies. 

This  year  the  President  is  requesting 
$320  billion  for  defense.  We  need  huge 
defense  budgets  because  of  the  threat 
we  face  from  the  military  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Weapon  systems 
are  complex  and  costly.  Much  of  the 
cost  is  attributable  to  the  superior 
technologies  we,  in  the  United  States, 
have  developed.  Conducting  the  re- 
search and  applying  the  research  for 
defense  purposes  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  holding  defense  costs  down  is 
to  preclude  the  sale  of  the  militarily 
critical  technologies  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  thereby  forcing  the  Soviets  to 
incur  the  expense  of  developing  these 
technologies— if  they  could  develop 
them  at  all. 

The  bill  as  reported  disrupts  a  care- 
fully devised  system  balancing  the 
benefits  of  free  and  open  markets  with 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  technology 
that  can  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  current  system  was  put  together 
after  a  difficult  conference  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  changes  made  at  that  time 
have  not  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
reach  fruition,  and  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  would  prevent  that  from  ever 
occurring. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  deletes  the  most 
harmful  of  those  provisions,  and  I 
urge  Members  to  support  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  tfintleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  title  III  of  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Roth  amendment.  These  provMons  pro- 
vide a  necessary  reform  of  the  Nation's  export 
control  law.  They  will  help  to  restore  U.S. 
competitiveness  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
contiols  on  readily  avaUabie  technotogical 
items  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  overgrown 
control  list.  With  the  tivde  defk:it  expected  to 
exceed  $150  billon  this  year,  enactment  of 
these  reforms  is  critical. 

I  represent  a  portion  of  Califomia  known  as 
Silicon  Valley  where  innovate  companies  have 
been  at  the  hMit  of  the  exptosive  develop- 
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ment  of  high  technology,  providing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  jobs  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  goods  sold  overseas. 
While  these  businesses  once  enjoyed  healthy 
__  surpluses,  tt>ey  are  now  faced  with  deficits — 
something  unthinkable  just  a  few  short  years 
ago. 

Export  controls  are  undermining  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  high-technology  ex- 
ports. Firms  in  my  district  and  throughout  ttie 
country  are  constantly  faced  with  extensive  li- 
censing delays  and  bureaucratic  hassles.  The 
Ixirdensome  licensing  process  set  up  by  our 
Government  is  giving  American  exporters  a 
reputation  for  unreliability  which  is  hindering 
their  sales.  The  President's  own  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness  estimated  3 
years  ago  that  export  controls  cost  exporters 
as  much  as  $12  billion  per  year. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  pressing  need 
to  ease  troublesome  export  controls  when  we 
approved  the  1985  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act.  The  legislation,  which  was 
the  product  of  3  years  of  prudent  review,  care- 
fully recognized  the  need  to  balance  national 
security  interests  with  the  promotion  of  ex- 
ports. This  essential  balance  was  achieved  by 
strengthening  controls  on  high-technology  ex- 
ports of  strategic  significance  arxj  decontrol- 
ling less  sensitive  exports.  But  nearly  1  year 
later,  the  executive  brarxrh  has  not  implement- 
ed the  law  to  eliminate  these  nonstrategic 
goods  from  the  control  list. 

Title  III  of  the  Trade  and  International  Eco- 
-  nomic  Policy  Reform  Act  will  help  ensure  that 
the  Export  Administration  Act  Amendments  of 
1985  are  enforced  properly  as  mandated  by 
Congress.  It  orders  the  administration  to  final- 
ly narrow  the  scope  and  size  of  the  massive 
control  list.  Moreover,  it  eliminates  duplicative 
licensing  among  U.S.  allies  for  the  reexport  of 
goods  which  are  multilateralty  controlled  while 
also  eliminating  teenses  for  low-technology 
shipments  to  free  world  destinations. 

Each  year,  virtually  99  percent  of  the  more 
than  120,000  license  applications  the  Com- 
merce Department  receives  for  exports  to 
norvCommunist  countries  are  approved.  Such 
figures  are  a  clear  indication  that  the  export  li- 
censing system  is  more  of  a  time-consuming 
paper  exercise  than  an  effective  control 
mechanism.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  by  remov- 
ing unnecessary  and  burdensonf>e  export  re- 
strictions, limited  resources  can  best  be  ap- 
plied to  controlling  the  transfer  of  militarily 
sensitive  items.  Fewer  controls,  I  am  certain, 
can  be  administered  more  efficiently  and  can 
be  more  effective  in  protecting  U.S.  national 
security  and  ecorwmic  competitiveness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  their  strong 
support  for  title  III  by  opposing  efforts  to 
weaken  tfiis  important  section  of  the  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Polk:y  Reform  Act. 
'  Mr  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2    minutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolfe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roth  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  been  described  as  one 
that  simply  affects  national  security 
export  controls.  That  unfortunately  is 
not  wholly  accurate.  I  believe  that  all 
of  the  Members  should  be  aware  that 


the  Roth  amendment  would  actually 
go  so  far  as  to  eliminate  current  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  domestical- 
ly produced  crude  oil. 

Congress  has  debated  this  issue 
countless  times  over  the  past  decade, 
and  in  each  instance  the  conclusion 
was  clearcut.  Exporting  American 
crude  oil  simply  does  not  make  sense. 
With  Japan  as  a  likely  client  for  Amer- 
ican oil,  any  positive  impact  that  oil 
exports  would  have  on  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  Japanese  would  only 
weaken  the  pressure  on  Japan  to 
reduce  their  barriers  to  American 
products.  It  would  provide  an  illusion 
of  progress,  masking  the  serious  trade 
inequities  that  exist  in  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Japanese.  Moreover,  our 
overall  balance  of  trade  would  suffer 
since  the  price  of  replacing  oil  from 
foreign  sources  is  generally  higher 
than  domestic  crude. 

There  are  also  negative  conse- 
quences for  national  security.  Export- 
ing American  crude  oil  would  leave  the 
United  States  more  dependent  on  inse- 
cure foreign  oil  supplies.  In  addition, 
there  is  evidence  that  exporting  do- 
mestic crude  oil  would  hurt  American 
consumers  because  of  the  higher  cost 
of  replacement  oil.  Added  costs  to  our 
Government  as  a  result  of  lower  tax 
revenues  in  the  shipping  sector,  de- 
faults in  federally  guaranteed  loans 
and  write-offs  of  investments  in  our 
transportation  infrastructure  would 
increase  the  Federal  deficit. 

With  all  of  these  arguments  against 
exporting  American  crude  oil,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Congress  has 
consistently  reaffirmed  its  support  for 
the  prudent  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  this  precious  natural  resource.  The 
facts  have  not  changed,  nor  should 
our  national  policy  change. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Roth  amendment,  and  sup- 
port the  restrictions  on  exporting 
American  oil. 
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PARLIAMEirTARy  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, can  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word  and  get  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth].  The  gentleman  has  to 
seek  time  from  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  parliamentary 
method  by  which  I  can  refute  the, 
very  frankly,  misrepresentation  by  the 
previous  gentleman  in  the  well? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  he  must  obtain  time 
from  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
control  the  time. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  There  is  no 
other  way?  I  can  move  the  Committee 
rise,  for  instance,  and  get  some  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  de- 
batable question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  cannot 
refute  those  statements  that  were 
made  that  were  completely 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  gentleman  has  already 
made  his  point  and  the  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IV^  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hitntsr]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certain  times  when  issues  come 
before  us  on  the  House  floor  that  cut 
across  all  of  the  cross  currents,  the 
competing  interests  that  face  this 
House.  This  is  one  of  those  issues. 

I  am  directing  my  comments  to  the 
foreign  availability  section  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
would  cut  out  with  his  amendment. 
That  foreign  availability  section— I 
call  it  the  if-you-can't-beat-them-join- 
them  section  or  the  section  that  ap- 
plies to  Lenin's  statement  that  the 
capitalists  would  sell  the  Soviet  Union 
the  rope  with  which  to  hang  them  be- 
cause it  says  very  plainly  that  if  an- 
other country,  like  France,  is  selling  to 
the  Eastern  bloc,  to  our  adversaries, 
the  technological  wherewithal  to  kill 
American  soldiers  or  to  kill  Israeli  sol- 
diers, then,  in  fact,  that  we  can  do  the 
same  thing  and  that  our  capitalists 
and  our  businessmen  can  join  them  in 
that  effort. 

I  want  to  ask  every  Member  in  this 
House  to  answer  for  themselves  this 
question:  When  you  go  out  on  your 
travels  across  the  world  in  West  Berlin 
and  to  Israel  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  you  meet  with  American 
service  men  and  women,  will  you  be 
able  to  look  them  in  the  eye  and  tell 
them  that  pursuant  to  your  trade  bUl, 
you  passed  an  amendment  or  a  provi- 
sion that  allowed  Western  businesses 
to  sell  the  technological  wherewithal 
to  kill  Americans  to  the  Eastern  bloc? 
That  is  precisely  what  this  does  and  I 
urge  passage  of  the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Roth  amendment. 

We've  heard  several  good  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  be  defeat- 
ed. As  one  who  represents  Oregon's 
Silicon  Forest,  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
export  control  laws  are  strangling  U.S. 
industry.  I  therefore  welcome  the 
effort  by  my  friend  from  Washington 
to  further  streamline  our  export  con- 
trol laws. 

I'd  like  to  use  my  time  to  address  a 
provision  in  H.R.  4800  which  I  au- 
thored that  would  be  eliminated  if  this 
amendment  were  to  pass.  That's  the 


section  requiring  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  representative  from  U.S.  indus- 
try to  the  Cocom  negotiating  team. 

The  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Cocom  dele- 
gation is  to  decide  what  products  will 
be  controlled  or  decontrolled  by  the 
Allied  nations.  It's  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  our  delegates  be  knowledge 
able  on  the  most  recent  advances  In  all 
forms  of  technology. 

Unfortunately,  our  delegation  has 
often  lagged  far  behind  the  other 
Cocom  nations  in  terms  of  our  level  of 
technical  expertise.  U.S.  personnel 
from  Commerce,  State,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  not  and 
cannot  have  complete  knowledge 
about  the  complex  technical  param- 
eters of  each  item  under  review. 

Other  Cocom  nations,  such  as  West 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Japan.  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  are 
usually  not  behind  the  eight  ball  be- 
cause they  have  regularly,  habitually, 
perpetually  invited  industry  represent- 
atives to  sit  with  them  and  advise 
them  at  Cocom. 

The  provision  that  Mr.  Roth  would 
delete  merely  says  that  our  negotia- 
tors should  have  the  sajne  benefits 
that  our  allies  do.  We  should  have  the 
benefit  of  someone  who  has  been  in 
the  trenches. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
having  an  industry  representative  with 
our  U.S.  team  is  not  unprecedented. 
There  have  been  a  few  occasions  in 
the  past  when  our  delegation  has 
dipped  into  the  private  sector  to  get 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  an  expert  on 
the  items  under  review. 

In  fact,  we  Just  learned  that  on 
Tuesday  the  Department  of  Defense 
publicly  acknowledged  to  a  group  of 
U.S.  businessmen  that  DOD  has  invit- 
ed industry  representatives  to  the 
Cocom  negotiations  and  intends  to 
invite  more.  This  news  comes  on  the 
heels  of  an  interview  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Bryen,  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Trade  Security  Policy,  in 
which  he  stated  that,  and  I  quote: 

There  was  a  role  for  industry  representa- 
tives in  Cocom  for  diacussions  about  techni- 
cal levels  of  products. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
possible  conflicts  of  interest.  I  would 
note  that  an  industry  representative 
would  only  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  list  review  only.  They  would 
not  be  involved  in  the  review  of  specif- 
ic cases. 

Bringing  an  industry  representative 
into  this  process  will  alleviate  some  of 
the  confusing  and  overly  restrictive 
regulations  which  too  often  come  out 
of  the  Cocom  negotiations.  In  turn, 
that  would  allow  U.S.  exporters  to  get 
into  the  world  market  more  quickly. 
And  that  means  more  sales  and  more 
Jobs. 

Let's  not  take  a  head-in-the-sand  ap- 
proach to  the  control  of  sophisticated 
items. 


There  arc  experts  out  there— let's 
use  them. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  5V^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lacomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roth 
amendment  to  H.R.  4800.  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  certain  provisions  in 
the  bill  concerning  national  security 
export  controls  and  restore  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  the 
Export  Control  Administration.  One 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  would  re- 
quire an  automatic  40-percent  cut  in 
the  list  of  items  that  are  controlled  for 
national  security  purposes.  I,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  support  the 
orderly  decontrol  of  products  that  are 
no  longer  militarily  critical.  However, 
this  arbitrary  40-percent  cut  could  se- 
riously undermine  our  national  securi- 
ty by  potentially  forcing  strategic 
items  to  be  removed  from  the  control 
list.  These  provisions  are  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Defense 
Department  as  expressed  in  a  letter  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  you 
might  have  been  given  about  the  posi- 
tion of  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldrige,  the  Commerce  Department 
strongly  supports  the  Roth  amend- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  would 
increase  the  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration  by  40  percent 
from  its  present  authorization.  In  this 
period  of  budget  constraints  which  is 
having  an  impact  upon  virtually  every 
portion  of  the  budget,  I  believe  that 
we  caimot  afford  such  a  large  budget 
increase.  We  can  do  more  by  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  so  that  American  products  can 
once  again  compete  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

An  industry's  representative  should 
sit  in  on  Cocom?  Who,  a  competitor? 
What  about  security? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Roth  amendment. 

PRKPKRXirriAL  MOnON  OPTERID  BY  MR.  YOtHtO 
OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enactlns  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  being  a  highly 
privileged  one  in  the  Committee  of  the 


Whole,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  YoDifQ]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  behalf  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  motion  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  time  because  of  the  restrict- 
ed time  under  the  rule  to  expose  the 
straw  man  concerning  the  Roth 
amendment  pertaining  to  Alaskan 
export  of  oil. 

A  moment  ago,  there  were  some 
statements  made  that  were,  in  fact, 
not  in  truth,  probably  offered  because 
of  lack  of  information.  The  Roth 
amendment  does  not  allow  new  ex- 
ports. It  only  eliminates  the  unneeded 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  trade  bill 
that  came  from  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

That  bill  eliminates  Presidential 
flexibility.  Currently,  there  are  five 
statutes  which  control  the  export  of 
oil  from  the  United  States,  but  these 
controls  allow  the  President  enough 
flexibility  to  approve  exports  that  are 
in  the  national  interest. 

While  most  of  title  III  is  aimed  at 
eliminating  export  controls,  the  bill,  as 
reported  out  of  committee,  would 
place  the  ability  of  the  President,  this 
Congress,  and  States  of  this  Nation  in 
a  straitjacket.  They  would  be  unable 
to  trade  oil. 

It  is  only  a  small  amount  of  oil 
which  we  speak  of.  It  does  not  damage 
the  merchsuit  marine  fleet.  It  would 
allow,  by  the  President's  suggestion, 
6,000  barrels  a  day  of  Cook  Inlet  oil, 
which  is  not  North  Slope  crude  oil,  to 
be  exported  to  whoever  would  buy  it. 

D  1540 

I  remind  the  membership  that  the 
author  of  that  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker], 
is  quoted  in  an  Alaskan  newspaper  as 
saying:  The  Cook  Inlet  ruling  is  "more 
symbolic  than  substantive." 

Six  thousand  barrels  per  day  is  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  all  Alaskan  oil. 
This  is  about  one  small  tanker,  be  It 
American  bottom,  every  6  months. 
This  oil  is  not  connected  with  North 
Slope  oil.  which  is  1,600,000  barrels  a 
day.  In  fact,  it  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  act  before  North  Slope  oil 
could  ever  be  exported. 

My  friends,  let  us  bring  that  to  a 
point.  We  heard  about  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  We  are  shipping  Alaskan  oil 
11,900  miles  to  the  consumers  on  the 
east  coast.  It  is  costing  the  consumers 
$9  a  barrel.  We  can  buy  oil  that  cheap 
from  the  Middle  East.  But  we  cannot 
sell  it  to  the  closest  market.  However, 
we  will  not  get  in  that  large  argument 
of  1,600,000  today. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  unfortunate 
that  the  committee  saw  fit,  when  we 
are  talking  about  developing  trade,  to 
put  one  industry  in  a  straitjacket  and 
not  allow  it  to  export  oil.  Some  6,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  will  not  protect  the 
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merchant  marine  fleet  which  I  sup- 
port very  strongly. 

What  a  terrible  time  to  put  forth 
this  straitjacket  activity.  If  we  want  to 
talk  about  the  North  Slope  oil  and  the 
cost  to  the  consimier,  we  have  $100 
million  a  year  that  goes  to  the 
Panama  Canal  community  for  a  pipe- 
line—the moving  from  a  25,000-dead- 
weight-ton  ship  to  a  90-ton-deadweight 
ship.  Three  ships  to  carry  one  tanker's 
supply  of  oil.  This  adds  the  cost  to  the 
east  coast  consimier. 

More  than  that,  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  trade  bill;  this  is  to  be  a  bill  to 
supposedly  help  our  industries,  and 
what  are  we  doing  with  this  bill?  We 
are  trying  to  give  some  to  someone 
and  take  it  away  from  others.  This  bill 
takes  from  our  American  industry  the 
means  to  develop  oU  in  the  frontier 
areas. 

I  suggest  respectfully,  that  the  Roth 
amendment,  as  proposed,  should  be 
adopted  for  national  security  on  the 
energy  field  so  we  can  go  forth  and 
look  for  our  frontier  oU  areas. 

We  cannot  do  it  if  we  are  put  in  a 
straitjacket. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Toung]  is  with- 
drawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bonker]  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  which  would  strike  key 
provisions  in  the  omnibus  trade  bill  (H.R. 
4800).  As  I  understand  it,  these  provisions 
were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  order  to  reduce  duplication  arxj  un- 
necessary paperwork  and  redtape  require- 
ments placed  on  American  industry  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act 

Supporters  of  the  Roth  amendment  main- 
tain that  the  language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee t}ill  would  seriously  undermine  the  na- 
tional security  controls  placed  on  ttie  export  of 
critical  techrKHogies.  What  is  implied  in  this 
rbetoric  is  that  the  committee's  provision 
would  somehow  harm  our  Nation's  national 
defense  effort  This  is  not  true  of  course.  We 
are  all  concerned  about  our  Nation's  defense. 
We  do  not  want  sensitive  technology  critical 
to  our  military  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  by  some  greedy  promoter  wtio 
couldn't  care  less  as  k>ng  as  he's  making  a 
buck. 

The  problem  is  that  DOO,  in  making  an 
effort  to  ensure  this  doesn't  happen,  woukl 
prohibit  the  export  of  any  technology  remotely 
related  to  military  uses.  In  the  process,  ttiey 
are  harming  one  of  ttie  most  vital  and  healttiy 
segments  of  our  ecorKxny— the  computer  and 
telecommunications  industry.  The  committee's 


bill  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  between  ttie 
need  to  protect  national  security  while,  at  the 
same  time,  promoting  America's  exports.  The 
first  step  in  this  process  is  to  eliminate  k>w- 
technology,  nonstrategic  goods  from  the 
export  control  list  so  that  our  companies  can 
compete  better  in  the  worid  market. 

My  colleagues  should  not  forget  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  OOD  chooses  to  ignore 
in  det}ates  such  as  this— a  strong  natk>nal  de- 
fense cannot  be  achieved  wittiout  a  healthy 
economy  and  ttie  ability  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry to  compete  in  the  worid  market  You 
can't  win  ttie  war  by  undermining  our  industrial 
base.  I  wish  [X)D  would  wake  up  to  this  fact 
before  it  is  too  late.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  ttie  committee's  position  on  ttie 
matter. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
dia  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  an  issue  that  I  think  is 
really  misunderstood  by  the  House. 
There  are  at  least  200.000  items  on  a 
list  that  we  cannot  ship;  and  we  do  not 
know  what  is  on  that  list— we  do  not 
know  if  these  cards  or  those  glasses  or 
this  microphone  or  this  pen  in  my 
pocket— anything  could  be  on  the  list. 

We  do  know  that  of  the  200.000  and 
maybe  500.000  items  on  the  list,  that 
in  1979  less  than  1  percent  were  reject- 
ed. In  1980.  1981.  1982.  1983,  less  than 

1  or  2  percent  rejected.  We  are  saying 
500,000,  200,000  items  must  go 
through  this  scrutiny  for  a  less  than  1 
percent— I  know  the  gentleman  rises 
to  tell  me  I  am  correct  on  this  issue. 

We  are  enforcing  a  system  that  does 
not  work,  and  every  statistic  proves 
that  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Berextter].  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  My  colleagues,  my 

2  years  in  the  military  were  spent  in 
counterintelligence  and  counterespio- 
nage. I  am  not  about  to  do  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est, but  I  ask  Members  to  vote  against 
the  Roth  amendment. 

We  are  so  sweeping  in  what  we  try 
to  cover  by  our  export  licensing  proce- 
dure that  we  do  not  cover  what  is 
really  critical.  It  is  important  that  we 
eliminate  some  of  the  controls  on  low 
technology. 

The  President's  own  Commission  on 
Industrial  Competitiveness  suggests 
that  this  costs  the  American  exporter 
$12  biUion  a  year.  I  also  remind  my 
colleagues,  particularly  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  three  of  the  amend- 
ments that  would  be  stricken  by  the 
Roth  amendment  are  coming  from  our 
colleague      from      California      [Mr. 

ZSCHAU]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bonker  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill,  title  III,  this  ex- 
isting language  of  the  bill,  helps  U.S. 
export  competitiveness  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  controls  on  low-technolo- 


gy items  and  reducing  the  size  of  the 
overgrown  control  list. 

Nearly  1  year  after  enactment  of  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
[EAA]  the  executive  branch  has  not 
implemented  the  trust  of  the  law.  Ex- 
cessive controls  on  high  technology 
exports  have  turned  an  industry  that 
was  a  net  export  earner  of  $26  billion 
in  1981  to  a  net  exporter  of  $7  billion 
in  1985.  With  a  trade  deficit  exceeding 
$150  billion  this  year,  we  have  to  free 
up  nonstrategic,  foreign  available 
goods  from  controls. 

Each  year  99  percent  of  the  more 
than  120,000  license  applications  the 
Commerce  Department  receives  are 
approved  for  Free  World  destinations; 
the  licensing  process  results  in  exces- 
sive paper-shuffling  that  President 
Reagan's  Young  Cotnmission  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  estimates 
cost  exporters  $12  billion  per  year. 

Where  our  allies  have  comparable 
export  control  systems  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
insist  on  re-export  licensing  require- 
ments; the  language  in  the  bill  strikes 
this  requirement  for  nonstrategic 
trade. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reduce 
the  list  of  export  control  items  by 
more  than  30  percent,  as  Secretary 
Baldridge  has  achnowledged,  by  elimi- 
nating nonstrategic  items  without 
jeopardizing  U.S.  security  interests. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  commit- 
tee; your  opposition  to  the  Roth 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  MICA.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
for  15  seconds? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

How  many  items  did  the  gentleman 
say  were  on  the  control  list? 

Mr.  MICA.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  ROTH.  How  many  items  did  the 
gentleman  say  were  on  the  control 
list? 

Mr.  MICA.  We  do  not  know 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well.  then,  how  can  the 
gentleman  say  40  percent  should  be 
taken  off  if  we  do  not  know  how  many 
are  on  the  list? 

Mr.  MICA.  We  have  been  told 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  MICA.  May  I  have  my  15  sec- 
onds? 

We  have  been  told  at  least  200.000. 
and  possibly  500,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  took  his  IS 
seconds. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  much  needed. 


I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
are  aware,  but  this  appeared  in  the 
press;  it  got  some  ripple  effect  but  not 
a  great  deal;  but  last  year  it  was 
learned  that  the  North  Koreans  were 
flying  Hughes  helicopters;  and  at  first 
it  was  a  very  close  held  secret  and 
then  as  it  turned  out  they  had  over  30 
helicopters. 

Well,  we  tried  to  find  out,  and  the 
South  Koreans  were  upset  about  It; 
and  we  found  out  that  the  helicopters 
were  sold  to  Germany,  who  then 
transferred  them  to  a  company  that 
then  clandestinely  sold  them  to  North 
Korea. 

That  was  against  the  law,  because 
we  had  the  right  to  relicense  the  fur- 
ther sale  or  transfer  those  items  of 
military  equipment.  Under  this  Roth 
amendment  we  retain  that  right,  but 
without  the  Roth  amendment,  we 
cannot  follow  the  item  ab  It  leaves  the 
original  purchase— he  gets  it  in  fee 
simple,  he  can  transfer  it  on. 

A  prime  example  were  some  sophisti- 
cated computers.  They  were  sold  over- 
seas; they  subsequently  were  trans- 
ferred to  Poland  and  then  were  in  the 
process  of  being  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment;  the 
Department  of  Defense  wanta  it:  I 
would  ask  for  its  support. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Birman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  what 
should  be  on  the  list,  is  the  list  too  ex- 
tensive, what  are  the  standards  for 
foreign  availability  determinations; 
but  one  part  of  the  Roth  amendment, 
one  part  of  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  a  key  provision  of  this  bill 
that  says  for  Items  which  are  not  on 
the  list,  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
controlled.  Customs  cannot  detain 
them  for  longer  than  10  days  without 
the  specific  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

We  have  heard  story  after  story 
from  exporters  seeking  to  export  com- 
modities which  no  one  has  determined 
risk  our  national  security;  which  are 
not  on  any  list;  which  are  detained  for 
months  and  months  at  a  time  before 
Customs  finally  releases  those  items. 

The  provisions  in  title  III  would  stop 
that  practice,  would  require  better  co- 
ordination. Surely  our  governmental 
processes  are  not  so  paralyized  that 
where  an  item  affecting  national  secu- 
rity is  being  detained,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Customs,  and  Com- 
merce cannot  coordinate  a  response 
and  give  due  process  to  the  exporter  in 
this  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  he  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing; the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bonkxr]  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HuTTO]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  all  Members  here  on  the  floor 
and  those  watching  television  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
amendment,  and  it  pertains  to  nation- 
al security. 

I  think  we  are  doing  a  dangerous 
thing  if  we  pass  this  bill  without  the 
Roth  amendment.  About  2  years  ago. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  appointed  me  to  chair 
a  special  panel  on  technology  transfer, 
to  try  to  do  something  about  the  tre- 
mendous problem  that  we  have  with 
the  slippage  of  our  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. 

D  1550 

And  I  tell  you  that  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  do  not  realize  what  a  problem 
that  is.  You  know,  we  are  spending 
about  $25  billion  or  $30  billion  a  year 
on  the  research  and  development  here, 
and  the  Soviets  are  getting  a  free  ride. 
You  know,  if  we  could  control  our 
technology  a  little  better,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  would  necessarily  have 
to  spend  as  much  on  defense.  So  I 
would  call  all  of  our  Members'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  if  we  do  not 
strike  these,  we  are  loosening  up  more 
than  we  are  now  and.  I  think,  allowing 
more  slippage  of  our  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. I  know  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  that  we  had  arguments 
over  this  problem  a  year  or  so  ago.  Out 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  in 
conference  came  some  reasonable  con- 
trols. I  think.  But  if  we  pass  the  bill 
without  the  Roth  amendment  today, 
then  we  are  loosening  up  even  further. 
Would  we  want  to  do  that  just  because 
we  want  to  sell  something  that  would 
endanger  our  security,  just  because  we 
would  loosen  up  to  allow  some  con- 
tractor who  want  to  sell  a  product  to 
some  country  overseas  that  might 
eventually  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  think  not.  I  think  we 
desperately  need  to  have  more  control. 
We  can  still  have  the  militarily  critical 
technologies  list,  and  we  can  take 
those  items  off  which  are  not  critical. 
But  I  say  to  you  that  if  we  pass  the 
bill  without  the  Roth  amendment,  we 
are  loosening  up  even  more  on  foreign 
availablility,  on  a  number  of  other 
items,  so  I  would  ask  all  Members  to 
vote  "yes"  on  the  Roth  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fitiif- 
zel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
travel  a  good  deal  around  the  world 
speaking  to  American  businessmen 
who  are  trying  to  carry  our  cause,  sell 
American  goods  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  No  part  of  our  law  Is  more  Irri- 


tating than  the  administration  of  the 
licensing  laws. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  commit- 
tee's bill  is  overwritten;  I  do  knot  know 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  made  too  tough  an  amend- 
ment. I  do  know  that  we  need  to  give 
American  business  greater  latitude. 
We  simply  must  let  our  people  sell 
goods  that  are  being  sold  by  other 
coimtries.  There  is  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue this  penalty. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Roth 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  m  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Minxta}. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  Roth  amendment 
to  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  ctirrent  export 
control  policies  stifle  exports  of  high 
tech  products— the  very  area  where  we 
are  world  leaders,  where  our  products 
are  of  the  highest  quality  and  where 
our  goods  are  greatly  sought  after. 

Of  course  we  need  to  protect  our 
high  tech  products  from  wanton  use 
by  our  enemies.  But,  by  reaching  far 
beyond  reasonable  security  precau- 
tions and  by  failing  to  Implement  or- 
derly and  comprehensible  licensing  ap- 
plication procedures,  we  are  in  fact 
foolishly  and  needlessly  Inhibiting 
vital  international  commerce. 

Our  national  security  interests  are 
certainly  not  served  by  the  confusion, 
by  the  procedural  delays,  and,  ulti- 
mately, by  the  lost  opportunities  in 
the  foreign  marketplace.  And,  yet. 
these  are  the  circumstances  engen- 
dered by  an  overreaching  Elxport  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  current  conditions.  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  reported  a 
bill  which  streamlines  an  unwieldy 
system.  This  bill  would  have  the  dual 
effect  of  treating  our  high  tech  indus- 
try more  fairly  and  confining  our  con- 
trols to  high  tech  products  which  are 
genuinely  imavailable  to,  and  coveted 
by,  our  enemies. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  bill  is 
balanced  and  carefully  crafted.  This 
amendment's  attempt  to  tamper  with 
it  will  send  us  reeling  backward.  We 
will  be  fencing  in  our  own  products 
and  illogically  preventing  them  from 
reaching  the.  international  market- 
place. 

Ironically,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  erode  our  competence  in 
producing  high-tech  products  and,  ul- 
timately, would  be  far  more  damaging 
to  our  national  security  than  anything 
contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  [Mr. 
BoNKXR]  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
committee  who  produced  this  fine  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ef- 
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forts  to  weaken  or  undermine  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has 
IVi  minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
about  one  effect  of  Mr.  Roth's  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  prohibition 
on  the  export  of  North  Slope  Alaskan 
oil.  Mr.  Roth's  amendment  would  ac- 
tually strike  all  of  the  existing  provi- 
sions in  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  currently  ban  the  prohibi- 
tion of  North  Alaskan  Slope  oil.  I 
think  the  issue  should  be  addressed. 
While  removal  of  that  ban  may  enable 
us  to  export  more  oil  to  Japan  and  im- 
prove our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan, 
we  would  have  to  import  oil  to  make 
up  for  the  loss.  So  there  is  really  no 
net  gain  as  a  result  of  allowing  export 
of  oil  to  Japan.  Meanwhile,  all  of  the 
refineries  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
gulf  coast  have  been  retrofitted  to 
take  this  high-sulfite,  heavy  crude  oil. 
If  we  were  to  allow  the  export  of  this 
oil.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would  find 
replacements  for  those  refineries  to 
serve  our  own  consumers. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  good  friend  from  Washington  yield 
for  just  10  seconds? 

Mr.  BONKER.  For  just  10  seconds,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  very  sophisticated 
and  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  The 
gentleman  has  read  my  amendment. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  my  amend- 
ment makes  no  change  whatsoever  to 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  BONKER.  WeU.  my  staff  in- 
forms me  that  it  strikes  all  the  exist- 
ing prohibitions. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Your  staff  did  not  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion.  I  would  note  that,  what  we 
are  attempting  by  way  of  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  181,  noes 
238.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
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AYES-181 

Archer 

Ounderson 

Pepper 

Armey 

Hall  (OH) 

Petri 

Aapin 

Hammerachmidt  Porter 

Barton 

Hansen 

Ray 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Bennett 

Hefner 

Hitter 

BeviU 

Hendon 

RoberU 

BUirakix 

HUer 

Robinson 

BlUey 

HUlis 

Roemer 

BoBgs 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Roth 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Roukema 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Rowland  (OA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

BroyhlU 

Jenkins 

Schuette 

Burton  (IN) 

Jones  (OK) 

Schulse 

Byron 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

CaUahan 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Campbell 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Carney 

Kramer 

Shuster 

Carr 

LaFalce 

Siljander 

ChappeU 

lagomarsino 

Sisisky 

Chappie 

LatU 

Skeen 

Cheney 

Leach  (lA) 

Slattery 

CoaU 

Leath  (TX) 

Slaughter 

Cobey 

Lent 

Smith.  Denny 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

(OR) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Combest 

Ughtfoot 

(NH) 

Cooper 

Uplnski 

Smith,  Robert 

Courter 

Uvingston 

(OR) 

Craig 

Uoyd 

Snowe 

Crane 

LoefHer 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Lott 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Darden 

Lungren 

Spratt 

Daub 

Mack 

Staggers 

DeLay 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Martin  (XL) 

Strang 

Dorgan(ND) 

Martin  (NT) 

Stratton 

Doman  (CA) 

McCain 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

McCoUum 

Sweeney 

Dyson 

McEwen 

SwindaU 

F,rkert  (NY) 

McMillan 

Tauzin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Taylor 

Emerson 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

MiUer  (OH) 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Evans (LA) 

Monson 

Walker 

Fawell 

Montgomery 

Weber 

Fiedler 

Moore 

Whitley 

Flippo 

Moorhead 

Whlttaker 

Fowler 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Franklin 

Neal 

Wlrth 

OaUo 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Gekas 

Nielson 

WyUe 

Oilman 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Young  (FL) 

Ooodling 

Parris 

Gordon 

Pashayan 
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Ackerman 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Akaka 

Brown  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Anderson 

Bruce 

Downey 

Andrews 

Bryant 

Durbin 

Annunzio 

Burton  (CA) 

Dwyer 

Anthony 

Bustamante 

DymaUy 

Applegate 

Carper 

Early 

Atkins 

Chandler 

Eckart(OH) 

AuCoin 

Chapman 

Barnard 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barnes 

Clinger 

Evans  (IL) 

Bartlett 

Coelho 

FaaceU 

Bates 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fteio 

BedeU 

Collins 

Felghan 

Beilenson 

Conte 

Fields 

Bentley 

Conyers 

Fish 

Bereuter 

Coughlin 

Florio 

Berman 

Coyne 

Foley 

Biaggi 

Crockett 

Ford  (MI) 

Boehlert 

Daschle 

Ford(TN) 

Boland 

Davis 

Frank 

Boner  (TN) 

de  la  Garza 

Prcnsri 

Bonior(MI) 

Dellums 

Frost 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Fuqua 

Borskl 

Dicks 

Garcia 

Bosco 

DlngeU 

Gaydos 

Boucher 

DioOuardi 

Gejdenson 

Boxer 

Dixon 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

McCloakey 

Saxton 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Schaefer 

Gradlson 

McDade 

Scheuer 

Grmy(IL) 

McOrath 

Schneider 

Gray  (PA) 

McHuch 

Schumer 

Green 

McKeman 

Seiberiing 

Gregg 

McKinney 

Sharp 

Guarini 

Mica 

Slkordd 

HaU,  Ralph 

MIkulaki 

Skelton 

Hamilton 

MUler  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Hatcher 

MUler  (WA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Hawkins 

MIneU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hayes 

Mtt«!heU 

Sotan 

Henry 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Hertel 

Mollohan 

Stallings 

Horton 

Moody 

Stark 

Howard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stokes 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Studdi 

Hubbard 

Mrazek 

Swift 

Huckaby 

Murphy 

Synar 

Hughes 

Myers 

TaUon 

Jacob* 

Natcher 

Tauke 

Jeffords 

Nelson 

Thomas  (GA) 

Johnson 

Nowak 

Torres 

Jones  (NO 

Oakar 

Torricelll 

Jones  (TN) 

Oberstar 

Towns 

Kanjorski 

Obey 

Traf leant 

Kaptur 

Olln 

Trailer 

Kastenmeier 

Ortiz 

Udall 

Kennelly 

Owens 

VanderJagt 

Kildee 

PanetU 

Vento 

Kindness 

Pease 

Viacloaky 

Kleczka 

Penny 

Volkmer 

Kolter 

Perkins 

Walgren 

Kostmayer 

Pirkle 

WaUlns 

Lantos 

Price 

Waxman 

Lehman  (CA) 

PurseU 

Weaver 

Lehman  (FL) 

QuUlen 

Weiss 

Leland 

Rahall 

Wheat  ■ 

Levin  (MI) 

Rangel 

Whltehurst 

Levine  (CA) 

Reid 

Williams 

Long 

Richardson 

Wilson 

Lowry  (WA) 

Ridge 

Wise 

Luken 

Rinaldo 

Wolpe 

Lundine 

Roe 

Wortley 

MacKay 

Rose 

Wright 

Man  ton 

Rostenkowskl 

Wyden 

Markey 

Rowland  (CT) 

Yates 

Martinez 

Roybal 

Yatron 

MaUui 

Russo 

Young  (MO) 

Mavroules 

Sabo 

Mazzoli 

Savage 
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Alexander 

Heftel 

Rudd 

Badham 

Holt 

Shelby 

FogUetta 

Lujan 

Smith  (lA) 

Gephardt 

O'Brien 

Zachau 

Grotberg 

Rodlno 

D  1615 

Messrs.  WILSON.  GEJDENSON. 
WISE.  TRAXLER.  HERTEL  of  Michi- 
gan, and  BATES  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
ROBINSON.  SPRATT,  and  NIEI^SON 
of  Utah,  Birs.  ROUKEMA.  Messrs. 
STRANG.  SLATTERT,  and  CARR. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  and  Mr.  BEVILL 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENOICEIIT  OITERED  BT  MR.  BORKER 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonkkr: 
Strike  section  452  and  insert  the  following: 


SEC.  4tt.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ENHANCEMENT  ACT  Or  1W3 

(a)  PimcTioifs  or  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies.— Section  646  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  635s)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policies" 
and  inserting  "unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies  approve  the  financing";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(bKl)  It  siiall  be  the  duty  of  the  National 

Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies  to— 

"(A)  establish  policy  and  procedure  guide- 
lines for  the  development,  implementation, 
and  coordination  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  sections  644  and  645; 

"(B)  oversee  the  operation  of  those  pro- 
grams; 

"(C)  recommend  improvements  in  the 
manner  in  which  those  programs  are  carried 
out; 

"(D)  encourage  private  financial  institu- 
tions to  participate  in  those  programs;  and 

"(E)  develop  a  system,  incorporating  both 
public  and  private  sources  of  information, 
for  monitoring  the  use  of  tied-aid  credits  by 
foreign  governments. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  policy  and  procedure  guidelines  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  National  Advisory 
Council  shall— 

"(A)  recommend  procedures  which  would 
assure  that  if  an  application  Is  submitted  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  assistance 
under  sections  644  or  645.  the  application 
can  be  processed  and  the  assistance  made 
available  within  30  calendar  days  after  the 
application  Is  submitted; 

"(B)  establish  a  policy  with  regard  to— 

"(i)  the  degree  to  which  proof  is  required, 
in  order  to  receive  assistance  under  sections 
644  or  645,  that  a  foreign  offer  of  a  tied  aid 
credit  has  been  made  or  (on  the  basis  of 
past  practice  or  a  course  of  dealing)  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected;  and 

"(ii)  the  time  at  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  evidence  of  such  offer  shall  be  sub- 
mitted; 

"(C)  devise  a  method  for  determining  the 
number  of  American  Jobs  which  will  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  through  assistance  under 
this  Act,  and  give  such  factor  consideration 
in  making  assistance  available;  and 

"(D)  describe  the  method  of  publicizing 
the  availability  of  financing  under  sections 
644  and  645.  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  assistance  Is  available  to 
both  large  and  small  exporters.". 

(b)  Report  to  Congress  and  Termination 
or  Act.— The  Trade  and  Development  En- 
hancement Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"SEC  MS.  REPORT  TO  CONGRES& 

"The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  a  quarterly  basis,  a  report  setting 
forth  the  activities  carried  out  under  sec- 
tions 644  and  645.  Each  such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  making  as- 
sistance available  under  sections  644  and 
645; 

"(2)  Information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications; 


"(3)  an  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  President  Is 
trying  to  influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance, and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance Involved  is  deemed  likely  to  influence 
tliat  behavior; 

"(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  sections  644  and  645 
has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

"(5)  information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits; 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  are  being  used  at  the  time  of 
such  report  by  major  trading  countries 
within  such  Organization,  the  terms  of  any 
such  credits,  and  the  market  sectors  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  credits  are  being  used; 
and 

"(7)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  effec- 
tive- 

"(A)  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  by  other 
countries;  and 

"(B)  in  helping  to  protect  United  States 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial export  competition. 

■^EC.  M*.  TERMINATION  OF  AirTHORITIES. 

"The  authorities  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  to  the  Congress  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  and  Mon- 
etary Financial  Policies  have  determined 
that— 

"(1)  the  United  States  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  governments  of  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
which  ends  abuse  of  tied  aid  credits  in  pur- 
suit of  national  commercial  benefits;  and 

"(2)  these  governments  are  honoring  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.". 

(C)  FCNDINO  By  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL Development.— Section  645(d)  of 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  (12  U.S.C.  635r(d))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "allocated  for  Commodity  Import 
Programs". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkxr], 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  here  as  we  commence  debate  on 
this  amendment  because  it  is  another 
issue  that  prompts  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  referred 
to  in  a  variety  of  terms:  mixed  credits, 
tied  aid,  a  war  chest.  Put  simply,  it 
means  our  ability  to  match  what  we 
call  mixed  credits  offerings  by  other 
countries  in  this  fiercely  competitive 
world  market. 

Currently,  the  French,  the  Italians, 
the  Japanese,  and  others  engage  in 
this  predatory  activity  known  as 
mixed  credits,  which  simply  means 
that  oftentimes  when  their  companies 
are  bidding  on  a  contract,  the  govern- 
ment weighs  in  with  a  concessionary 


loan  or  some  foreign  assistance  to  pro- 
vide their  companies  with  a  competi- 
tive edge.  The  result  is  a  loss  some- 
where between  $8  and  $10  billion  a 
year  in  these  contracts. 

There  is  no  disagreement  in  this 
House  that  we  need  a  program  to 
combat  the  mixed  credits  threats  of 
other  countries.  In  1983,  we  passed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Mixed  Credits 
Program  involving  the  Eximbank  and 
AID.  And  we  also  established  a  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  to  consider  these 
mixed  credits  matters.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  wants  to  move  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Treasury. 
Therefore  we  now  must  deal  with 
whether  we  should  have  a  Department 
of  Treasury  Program,  an  offensive 
strategy,  or  whether  we  should  retain 
the  existing  program. 

The  language  in  the  bill  is  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  provision  on  mixed 
credits,  which  is  essentially  the  admin- 
istration's request.  The  alternative 
which  we  are  offering  is  supported 
broadly  by  the  business  community 
and  almost  all  those  who  are  presently 
engaged  in  export  activity. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  simply 
remove  the  $300  million  authorization 
in  this  bill.  Both  budget  resolutions 
have  eliminated  Euiy  money  to  carry 
out  this  War  Chest  Program.  So  we 
feel  that  we  should  not  be  authorizing 
money  that  neither  will  be  in  the 
budget  resolution  nor  appropriated. 

Second,  the  amendment  clarifies 
current  law  that  AID'S  ESP  money- 
Economic  Support  Fund  money— can 
be  used  to  support  U.S.  mixed  credits 
offerings.  Again  this  was  implied  in 
earlier  statutes,  but  we  need  to  be  a 
little  more  explicit. 

We  also  attempt  to  streamline  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  Currently 
the  law  provides  for  a  unanimous  vote, 
so  one  agency  can,  in  effect,  veto  a 
NAC  application.  What  we  would  like 
to  do  is  provide  for  a  unanimous  vote 
so  that  all  members  of  NAC  have  an 
equal  vote  so  that  we  can  make  these 
determinations  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Last,  we  have  a  sunset  provision. 
The  whole  idea  behind  mixed  credits 
is  not  that  we  want  to  use  concession- 
ary loans  and  foreign  aid  to  carry  out 
commercial  transactions.  We  are 
against  that  practice.  But  we  want  to 
bring  the  other  countries  into  the  ne- 
gotiations so  that  they  will  put  an  end 
to  the  practice. 

My  amendment  allows  that,  once 
that  happens,  then  this  law  termi- 
nates. It  Is  a  sunset  provision.  I  believe 
that  if  you  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  two  provisions  that  are  before 
us,  the  Banking  Committee's  provision 
and  my  amendment,  and  consider  that 
the  exporting  community  supports  my 
alternative,  you  will  see  that  the 
Bonker  amendment  is  the  way  to  go. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  time  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Neal]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
amazed  at  this  amendment.  It  simply 
abolishes  our  war  chest. 

Now.  the  Banking  Committee,  which 
is  the  committee  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, has  passed  it;  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
a  member,  has  passed  a  version.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  our  version. 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  unilat- 
eral disarmament. 

Here  is  the  situation:  A  number  of 
countries  in  the  world  steal  our  ex- 
ports by  deeply  subsidizing  on  the 
basis  of  their  credit,  so  deeply  that  our 
companies,  our  exporters,  cannot  com- 
pete. 

This  war  chest  is  an  attempt  to  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— it 
would  be  under  his  control— selectively 
target  some  of  these  countries  to  get 
them  to  stop  this  practice,  to  fight 
them,  using  their  own  kinds  of  weap- 
ons. 

If  we  do  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  suggests, 
we  take  away  all  possibility  of  our 
having  this  tool. 

Let  me  say  this:  When  we  first  start- 
ed the  hearings,  the  French  were  the 
major  offenders.  Our  witnesses  told  us 
the  French  were  the  major  offenders. 
We  could  not  get  them  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  I  cannot  prove  this,  but  I 
think,  as  a  result  of  our  having  passed 
the  bill  out  of  committee,  they  have 
become  more  receptive  to  negotiating 
an  end  to  this  mixed  credits  practice. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders. If  we  do  not  pass  something, 
if  we  do  not  arm  our  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  I  am  sure  the  French 
will  come  back  at  us,  steal  oiu-  exports, 
the  Japanese,  the  Canadians,  and 
others  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Now,  I  imderstand  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  passed  a  little  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  war  chest  bill, 
minor  differences.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  insist  upon  his  little  different 
approach.  I  think  ours  is  better,  ours 
is  stronger.  It  would  be  less  wasteful  in 
that  approach.  That  would  have  been 
subject,  certainly,  to  the  will  of  the 
committee.  But  what  he  is  doing  now 
is  simply  throwing  in  the  towel.  He  is 
saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  engage  in 
this  battle  for  exports." 

I  think  maybe  part  of  the  reason  he 
is  suggesting  this  is  that  he  is  worried 
that  we  will  not  get  the  appropriations 
for  it.  Maybe  not.  I  do  not  know.  We 
caimot  decide  that  here  today.  But 
having  this  authorization  in  place, 
even  without  the  appropriation  being 
in  hand  gives  us  some  leverage  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Destroying  the  au- 
thorization would  completely  weaken 


our  posture.  We  would  give  up  without 
even  trying. 

Now,  I  hope  that  we  get  the  appro- 
priation. But  as  I  say,  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  predict  that  at  this  point. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  one  other  thing.  It  com- 
pletely destroys  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  fighting  the  mixed 
credits  in  any  form  whatsoever.  He 
now  has  the  authority.  He  would  have 
the  authority  under  the  bill.  But  this 
approach  would  simply  completely 
disarm  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  this.  Even  without  the  ap- 
propriation, it  gives  us  some  leverage 
at  the  bargaining  table,  and  I  certainly 
hope  the  Committee  rejects  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  an  approach 
that  is  to  be  respected,  but  it  is  an  ap- 
proach that  goes  very  much  counter  to 
something  that  was  very  carefully 
crafted  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

It  has  four  disadvantages:  One,  it 
complicates  very  much  the  administra- 
tion of  our  basic  Foreign  Aid  Program 
by  making  an  open-ended,  if  not  enti- 
tlement program,  out  of  ESF. 

Second,  it  puts  a  potential  drain  on 
Eximbank  reserves,  Eximbank  being 
the  basic  entity  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Third,  it  establishes  a  very  cumber- 
some procedure  administratively  with- 
out targeting  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  that  is  to  change  other  countries' 
unfair  trade  tactics  in  this  area. 

Finally,  it  disperses  control  of  how 
decisions  are  made  among  individual 
members  of  the  so-called  NAC.  I  would 
jiist  simply  suggest  that  this  is  an  ap- 
proach that  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration, but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  a  committee  context, 
not  a  floor  discussion  of  this  particular 
legislation. 

My  own  sense  is  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  an  approach  that 
ought  to  be  considered  at  another  time 
and  at  another  place.  But  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  this  particular  place, 
as  much  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  in 
its  entirety,  I  think  this  language 
within  the  bill  ought  to  be  maintained 
intact. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  touched 
on  one  very  important  point,  I  think. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  the  Eximbank  has 


enough  funds  for  its  primary  purpose, 
which  is  to  support  our  exports.  We 
hope  we  get  an  appropriation  for  this 
war  chest  to  replenish  the  funds  of 
Exim  that  it  is  already  using,  and  suc- 
cessfully, I  might  say,  in  reducing  the 
practice  of  the  use  of  mixed  credits  by 
other  countries.  My  concern  is  that 
without  this  authorization  we  would 
have  no  hope  for  the  appropriation, 
and  it  could  weaken  Eximbank's  abili- 
ty to  do  its  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  chest  is 
empty,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
empty  because  we  do  not  have  in  our 
budget  resolution  or  in  our  appropria- 
tion bill  money  for  the  War  Chest  Pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  we  should  be  au- 
thorizing $200  million  or  $300  million 
or  $500  million  if  that  money  is  not 
there.  I  do  not  know  who  we  are  fool- 
ing, but  we  are  not  fooling  ourselves. 

Second,  if  we  do  authorize  the  $300 
million,  then  we  give  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, with  this  newly  found  au- 
thority, license  to  go  in  and  raid  the 
Exim  Direct  Loan  Program.  That  pro- 
gram is  already  being  scaled  down  con- 
siderably. We  need  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  program. 

Third,  my  amendment  is  entirely 
consistent  with  what  the  House  did  in 
1983  in  setting  up  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson],  who,  incidentally,  has 
been  the  principal  sponsor  of  mixed 
credits  legislation  here  in  the  House 
and  has  been  a  true  advocate  of  set- 
ting an  effective  Mixed  Credits  Pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  and  far  from 
eliminating  the  war  chest,  this  amend- 
ment is  the  only  way  that  we  can  have 
a  war  chest.  If  we  follow  the  course 
laid  out  in  the  bill,  we  will  simply  gut 
the  Eximbank  Direct  Loan  Program, 
whose  resources  have  been  cut  by 
more  than  80  percent  in  recent  years, 
but  whose  program  is  essential  to  sup- 
port exports,  because  we  cannot,  with 
Gramm-Rudman,  appropriate  the 
$300,000  the  committee  bill  assumes. 

If  we  follow  the  coiu^e  set  forth  in 
this  amendment,  then  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  foreign  aid,  unear- 
marked  economic  support  funds  that 
are  already  in  the  pipeline,  to  support 
mixed  credits  projects.  The  economic 
support  fimds  are  ample  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  economic  devel- 
opment projects  for  other  nations  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  demand 
for  American  products  abroad. 

Far  from  eliminating  the  influence 
of  the  Treasivy  on  this  important 
mixed  credit  program,  this  bill  rather 


assures  that  all  those  who  participate 
in  carrying  out  trade-related  responsi- 
bilities in  the  executive  branch  will 
work  together  to  effectively  imple- 
ment the  mixed  credits  program. 

This  bill  requires  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  that  governs  the  Eximbank  to 
concur  in  the  use  of  mixed  credits.  It 
means  that  Commerce,  that  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  that  Eximbank 
and  that  Treasury  will  all  be  involved 
in  these  decisions. 

Remember,  it  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  chairs  the  National  Ad- 
vising Council.  So  far  from  cutting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the 
process,  it  cuts  him  in.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  coordinated,  integrated  mecha- 
nism to  implement  trade  policy  in 
America.  It  is  not  an  initiative  that 
fractures,  that  further  fractures,  the 
decisionmaking  process  by  which  we 
implement  trade  policy,  as  does  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bonker  amend- 
ment is  a  very  good  amendment.  This 
amendment  will  allow  the  war  chest 
proposal  to  be  a  reality.  It  will  provide 
the  money  and  coordinated  authority 
for  a  strong  mix  credit  program.  It  will 
allow  America  to  be  out  there  standing 
behind  her  businessmen  that  are 
trying  to  compete  for  contracts  with 
foreign  producers  backed  by  predatory 
financing,  for  contracts  that  have,  in 
some  cases,  decades  of  follow-on  busi- 
ness in  goods  and  services  associated 
with  them.  It  will  allow  us  to  guaran- 
tee the  working  people  of  this  Nation 
that  they  can  compete  out  there  in 
the  international  market  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  certain  my- 
thology surrounding  the  export  credit 
issue,  and  that  is  the  mistaken  belief 
that  our  Eximbank  Programs  only 
help  a  few  large  companies  and  there- 
fore represent  a  subsidy  for  big  busi- 
ness. Like  all  mythology,  this  story 
can  be  entertaining.  But  when  jobs  are 
at  stake  in  your  districts,  I  know  you 
want  the  facts,  not  the  myths. 

I  have  seen  a  listing  of  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers  provided  by  a  large 
engineering  company  In  my  State,  and 
which  itself  is  a  subcontractor  for  an 
even  larger  construction  services  firm, 
and  I  count  63  subs  and  suppliers  in  16 
States  for  1  boiler  unit  in  a  power- 
plant,  a  sector  in  which  competition  is 
great  and  the  use  of  mixed  credits  per- 
vasive. 

Another  document  available,  a 
United  States  AID  employment  cre- 
ation study,  describes  how  2.135  man- 
years  of  employment  were  tied  to  a 
major  project  in  Egypt  with  the  help 
of  AID  funds. 

I  am  also  aware  of  a  major  United 
States  medical  supply  company  that  is 
currently  competing  against  mixed 
credits  in  Bra^  for  a  contract  that 


would  benefit  at  least  60  suppliers  in 
the  United  States. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  a  program,  this 
mixed  credit  initiative  is  not  a  big  busi- 
ness aid  program;  it  is  a  jobs  program 
that  affects  every  district  in  this 
Nation.  The  Bonker-Johnson-Rldge 
amendment  will  give  us  tl^o  where- 
withal to  ensure  fair  competition  for 
our  exporters  plus  jobs  for  our  people 
competitive  position  in  important  mar- 
kets. 

I  urge  the  Members'  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bonker  amendment  and  In  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  I  think  he 
is  right  on  this  amendment.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  my 
substitute  for  the  Banking  Committee 
title  includes  the  Neal  provision  for  a 
tied-aid  fund  to  be  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Many  U.S.  companies  have  testified 
before  the  International  Ek:onomic 
Policy  Subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Bonker,  and  also  before 
the  subcommittee  which  is  chaired  by 
Representative  Neal  on  the  need  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  confront  the 
tled-aid  problem  head-on.  as  they  say 
it. 

That  Is  precisely  what  the  tied-aid 
credit  provision  does  which  is  now  in 
the  bill.  On  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  Itself,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  not  held  any  hearings  or 
markups  on  the  need  to  change  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  Tied-Aid 
Credit  Program  which  was  created  as  a 
part  of  the  earlier  omnibus  package  of 
IMF  and  housing  legislation  back  In 
1983. 

Now  is  not  the  time  and  the  House 
floor  is  not  the  place,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  these  kinds  of  substantive 
changes  in  the  legislation  if  they  are 
in  fact  needed  at  all. 

On  the  issue  of  changing  the  control 
of  the  Tied-Aid  Program  from  the  Ex- 
imbank to  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  an 
interagency  body.  Including  such 
Agencies  as  Treasury.  Commerce, 
State,  and  the  Federal  Reserve,  these 
changes  are  not  really  needed  and 
would  make  the  process  much  more 
cumbersome  in  this  Member's  opinion. 

Presently,  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  Is  re- 
quired before  the  awarding  of  a  tied- 
aid  financing  package.  In  short,  this 
amendment  is  giving  short  shrift  to 
the  American  exporters.  The  proper 
answer  is  to  keep  the  provisions  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  Committee  and 
which  is  contained  in  both  the  current 
bill  and  in  my  substitute. 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  very  esoteric 
Issue  with  both  sides  having  the  same 
goal,  but  to  put  one  thing  very 
straight:  I  think  It  should  be  on  the 
record  that  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, the  Reagan  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, the  Department  headed  by  Jim 
Baker  is  in  adamant  opposition  to  this 
particular  amendment. 

I  just  think  In  this  chemistry  when 
we  really  have  a  hard  time  under- 
standing the  subtleties  of  difference, 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  profeslonals 
In  the  administration  have  real  con- 


cern. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point.  I  think  it  is  one 
that  deserves  attention  and  therefore 
urge  that  the  Bonker  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

What  we  find  here  is  that  we  have 
an  existing  program  of  mixed  credits, 
with  the  money  coming  out  of  ESF 
funds— economic  support  funds— and 
some  Exim  money.  Whether  or  not 
there  will  be  enough  money  to  contin- 
ue with  the  program  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  All  we  know  right  now  is 
that  there  is  not  any  new  money  in 
the  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion for  a  new  $300  million  "war 
chest"  that  has  gone  forward. 

If  we  leave  the  language  as  it  came 
out  of  the  Banking  Committee,  what 
we  would  be  doing  is  changing  the 
present  law  and  funding  this  Mixed- 
Credit  Program  out  of  funds  that  are 
supposed  to  go  to  the  Eximbank 
Direct  Loan  Program. 

The  real  question  that  is  before  us, 
aside  from  the  obvious  jurisdictional 
problem,  is  either  leave  the  present 
law  where  it  is,  with  a  program  that 
has  been  financed  out  of  economic 
support  funds  and  some  Exim  funds  ijv 
the  hopes  that  the  funds  will  eventual- 
ly be  there  so  that  the  program  can 
continue  or  transfer  the  program  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  it  would 
likely  be  funded  from  the  Direct  Loan 
Program  by  Eximbank. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  be- 
cause exporters  are  nervous  about  how 
this  would  be  administered  and 
funded,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  leave 
the  present  law  as  It  Is,  and  that  Is 
what  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker] 
does. 
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Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
one  comment,  and  then  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  In  re- 
sponse, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  I  chair  the  subcom- 
mittee that  authorizes  Eximbank,  and 
three  is  nothing  that  we  want  to  do 
less  than  weaken  it.  The  whole  reason 
for  this  is  to  try  to  appropriate  some 
money  for  this  Mixed-Credit  Program 
so  that  it  will  not  weaken  Eximbank. 
So  the  gentleman,  I  know,  has  come 
over  to  our  side,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
with  the  gentleman.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  the  money.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  transfer  it. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lundine]. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bonker  amendment. 

First,  though,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  strongly  admire  the  work  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bonker]  has  done  on  this  entire  trade 
issue,  and  I  admire  the  work  that  he 
has  done  to  support  exports.  I  just  feel 
that  we  all  agree  that  mixed  credits 
are  a  problem.  Our  trading  competi- 
tors are  mixing  foreign  aid  with  export 
credits.  It  is  a  question  of  how  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

To  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  one 
thing  that  the  administration  wants 
that  we  on  the  Banking  Committee  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  have  is  a  $300 
million  war  chest  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  mixed  credits.  This  amend- 
ment takes  that  away.  If  Members 
want  only  to  make  political  points, 
then  they  should  go  ahead  and  vote 
against  that.  But  if  we  want  legisla- 
tion, if  we  want  something  in  there 
that  the  administration  frankly  wants, 
as  well  as  something  that  we  want  to 
address  our  trade  problems,  then  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  support  the  program. 

Mixed  credits  are  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem,  they  have  grown  from 
$2.1  to  $6.5  billion  since  1980.  There  is 
no  reason  to  take  away  the  $300  mil- 
lion war  chest  that  is  in  this  bill  in 
order  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  guts 
the  provision  that  would  give  us  some 
capacity  to  deal  with  this  offensive 
practice,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  real  capacity  to  deal  with 
our  export  problems  and  to  compete 
with  those  who  use  this  practice  of 
mixed  credits. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bonker]  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  he  is  entitled  to  close. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  for 
the  purpose  of  a  response. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain,  bottom- 
line  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  $300  million  war  chest  in  the 
budget.  There  is  no  place  to  get  the 
$300  million  except  from  the  direct 
loan  program  or  some  other  program, 
and  in  other  years  there  has  been  no 
willingness  to  appropriate  $300  million 
from  some  other  program.  That  is  why 
we  have  taken  the  realistic  approach 
of  finding  not  only  a  source  of  funds 
but  a  legitimate  source  of  funds,  be- 
cause most  nations  are  using  their  for- 
eign aid  to  couple  it  with  the  demand 
that  the  receiving  countries  use  it  to 
buy  the  providing  country's  projects. 

When  you  build  a  powerplant  in 
Egypt,  there  is  no  reason  if  American 
foreign  aid  dollars  are  building  that 
powerplant,  why  they  should  not  be 
buying  the  plant  from  our  producers 
and  our  subcontractors  and  supporting 
all  those  jobs  in  America.  Other  na- 
tions are  coupling  foreign  aid  with  de- 
velopment projects,  and  we  should  do 
no  less.       

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  and  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  for  her 
initiative  in  this  effort. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  suggested 
that  there  are  really  some  very  subtle 
differences  in  the  committee  language 
and  in  the  amendment  as  offered,  but 
I  would  suggest  that  there  are  some 
very  real  and  practical  differences  as 
well. 

The  money  that  would  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  need  that  this  country  has 
to  address  mixed-credit  predatory  fi- 
nancing from  our  competitors  is  real 
and  alive  and  available  through  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker].  The  sug- 
gested war  chest  is  just  not  available. 
At  best,  it  would  only  be  appropriated 
by  reducing  the  limited  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  Exim  Bank,  certainly  not 
an  acceptable  alternative.  At  worst, 
the  unfunded  war  chest  to  be  used 
solely  for  negotiating  is  an  empty  and 
dormant  threat. 


If  you  are  consistent  in  yoiu-  belief 
in  Oramm-Rudman,  if  you  believe  that 
one  of  the  objectives  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  to  find  new,  innovative 
ways  to  address  real  problems  without 
automatically  looking  for  an  increase 
of  funding  from  an  additional  source 
somewhere,  then  Congressman  Bon- 
ker's  amendment  meets  that  objec- 
tive. 

Another  very  real  difference  in  the 
two  approaches  is  that  the  Banking 
Committee  language  will  be  used 
strictly  to  negotiate.  That  is  the  pos- 
tiu'e  and  the  premise  through  which 
and  by  which  the  administration  has 
suggested  support. 

Let  me  describe  the  negotiations.  We 
have  probably  been  negotiating  since 
1979  when  the  world  community  start- 
ed using  mixed  credits  at  about  $1  bil- 
lion. We  negotiated  this  year  on  April 
17,  18,  and  19  in  Paris.  Those  negotia- 
tions failed.  While  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating, the  use  of  mixed  credits  inter- 
nationally has  gone  to  almost  $7  bil- 
lion. So  if  they  want  an  effective  tool 
that  meets  Granun-Rudman  objec- 
tives, then  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Bonker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bonker],  who  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Bonker 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 
~  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  simply  close 
by  stating  what  should  have  been  obvi- 
ous throughout  this  debate,  and  that 
is,  we  are  not  far  apart  on  the  differ- 
ing versions— the  banking  provision 
and  the  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing. Those  in  the  trade  community, 
however,  strongly  support  our  ap- 
proach, because  they  believe  that  it  is 
more  practical  and  will  be  more  effec- 
tively applied  if  we  are  going  to 
combat  mixed-credit  offerings  from 
other  countries. 

The  offensive  strategy  mixed  credits 
is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
go  after  the  French,  as  the  author  of 
the  provision  in  the  bill  suggests.  The 
French  may  concede  and  accept  some 
of  our  reforms  in  the  OECD  but  the 
Japanese  are  off  doing  it,  and  so  are 
the  others;  we  simply  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  bring  about  this  of- 
fensive strategy  to  all  recalcitrant 
countries. 
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Meanwhile,  our  exporters  are  losing 
vital  contracts  as  they  attempt  to  com- 
pete. They  are  losing  these  contracts 
because  other  countries  are  providing 


this  assistance  that  gives  their  compa- 
nies a  competitive  edge. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  is 
narrowly  structured  so  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively combat  these  mixed  credits 
problems.  We  can  do  so  without  au- 
thorizing the  $300  million  that  we  all 
know  does  not  exist,  at  least  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  both  com- 
mittees in  which  the  debate  is  taking 
place.  I  strongly  support  the  Bonker 
approach. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  made  Important  and  relevant 
points  about  timeliness. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
has  warned  about  the  need  for  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  for  the 
$300  million  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  just  reminded  us 
again  how  important  it  is  that  we  keep 
a  defensive  capacity  as  well  as  sm  of- 
fensive program  that  the  administra- 
tion would  like. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  in- 
stance to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
point  out  that  in  the  Bonker  ap- 
proach, there  is  no  money.  There  is 
absolutely  no  money.  What  we  are 
doing  is  taking  away  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stop,  to 
try  to  stop  through  negotiations,  with 
a  little  power  behind  the  negotiations, 
to  stop  this  insidious  practice. 

There  is  no  money  in  the  ESF  Fund. 
That  money  is  called  for.  There  is  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  some 
money  so  that  we  can  mount  a  vigor- 
ous campaign. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington pointed  out.  the  French  are 
starting  to  come  around.  Why?  They 
have  been  engaging  in  this  practice  for 
years.  They  started  to  come  around,  I 
think,  because  they  saw  that  we  had  a 
credible  threat.  This  amendment 
would  destroy  completely  that  credible 
threat. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Just  want  to  make  one  partisan  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  that  this  particu- 
lar provision  that  is  in  the  bill  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
who  was  just  speaking,  advanced  it 


through  the  Banking  Committee  and 
has  brought  It  to  the  floor. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  approach  favored 
by  the  administration  that  Is  not  being 
tampered  with.  That  tampering  is  well 
intended,  but  my  argiunent  would  be, 
stick  with  the  President,  stick  with  the 
subconunittee  chairman  of  Jurisdiction 
and  keep  the  bill  as  It  Is. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  am  sure  It  is  well  Intentioned,  Just 
like  It  will  be  well  intentioned  If  we 
said  the  way  to  solve  our  military 
problems  would  be  to  unilaterally 
disarm.  It  Is  a  great  idea.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  well  intentioned,  but  It  is  cer- 
tainly clear  that  It  will  not  work. 

We  have  an  approach  here  that  we 
tried  to  get  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  to  the  Export  Trading  Company 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bonker]. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker 
amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Amendments  to 
these  acts  are  clearly  ar>d  wholly  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urtan  Affairs  and  should  certainly 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee  of  ju- 
ri8dictk>n.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  provide  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  banking  system  in  our  country  and 
before  consideration  on  the  House  floor,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  desen^es  a  chance  to  examine  and  act 
upon  this  legislation. 

If  a  committee  frustrates  action  on  legisla- 
tion which  has  broad  support  In  the  House, 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  oiles  of  the 
House  itself  provkje  opportunities  for  the 
House  to  act  on  such  legislation.  However, 
this  is  not  the  situation  the  House,  this  com- 
mittee, faces  today.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  has  contended  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  frustrated  attempts  to  consktor 
amendments  to  the  ETC  Act.  The  Banking 
Committee  is  a  substantial  contributor  to  H.R. 
4800  and  would  have  considered  this  amend- 
ment if  given  a  chance.  SirK:e  the  amendment 
was  not  conskjered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, there  remain  many  critical  unanswered 
que8tk)ns  about  the  effects  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  baste  purpose  of  an  Export  Trading 
Company  is  to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.-pro- 
duced  goods  or  services.  To  receive  Export 
Trading  Company  status  at  least  one-half  of  a 
company's  revenue  must  be  generated  from 
the  export  of  U.S.-produced  products.  The 
amendment  today  seriously  would  undermine 
this  safeguard.  It  would  allow  companies  to 
count  as  U.S.  exports:  First,  trade  It  facilitates 
between  two  foreign  countries;  and  second, 
the  value  of  products  U.S.  companies  accept 
by  as  payments  in  lieu  of  currency,  an  ar- 
rangement commonly  known  as  countertrade. 

Countertrade  has  a  very  real  cost  for  Ameri- 
can industry  and  workers.  Export  trading  com- 
panies shoukl  be  promoting  the  export  of  U.S. 
made  goods  and  the  importation  of  foreign- 
held  U.S.  dollars.  By  encouraging  counter- 


trade— a  sophisticated  form  of  barter— tfw 
amendment  turns  logic  on  its  head.  It  alk>wt 
companies  to  receive  the  ber>efit  of  Export 
Trading  Company  status  by  giving  them  credit 
for  the  importatk)n  of  foreign  products  costing 
the  loss  of  American  jobs  and  industry.  The 
countertrade  provision  of  this  amendment  de- 
feats the  basic  purpose  of  this  legislatk>n  and 
of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act. 

The  gentleman  may  know  that  the  Banking 
Committee  has  been  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  countertrade  for  several  years.  Indeed 
the  committee  recently  received  the  first  of 
two  reports  on  the  effect  of  countertrade.  I 
would  counsel  my  friend  from  Washington  that 
this  amendment  which  promotes  countertrade 
is  definitely  preniature,  conskjering  that  there 
are  very  real  and  very  serious  concerns  about 
the  displacement  of  U.S.  goods,  the  loss  of 
U.S.  jobs,  and  the  loss  of  U.S.  markets  as  a 
direct  result  of  countertrade  agreements. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  amendnrwnt 
is  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation. One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
trade  negotiatk>ns  required  by  H.R.  4800  is  to 
reduce  the  incktence  of  countertrade  and  its 
harmful  effect  on  U.S.  goods  and  services.  It 
would  send  mixed  signals  to  our  trading  part- 
ners and  to  our  own  domestic  industries  to  t>e 
encouraging  countertrade  by  this  ameridment 
and  yet  negotiating  to  reduce  countertrade  as 
required  by  sectk>n  152(b)(11). 

The  amendnr>ent  also  alters  the  relatk>nship 
between  bank  holding  companies  and  its  affili- 
ates. This  amendPDent  woukj  exempt  k>ans 
and  transactk>ns  with  an  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany from  sectran  23A.  Cun'ent  law  only  pro- 
vides seven  exemptions  for  the  safest  and 
most  heavily  secured  transactkjn.  typically  se- 
cured by  U.S.  securities  of  a  value  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  transaction.  Certainly  fi- 
nancing exports  via  the  amendment  is  not  of 
the  same  low  risk  nature  as  tt)e  current  limited 
exemptksns.  This  is  a  change  whk:h  coukl 
have  signifk»nt  safety  and  soundness  risk  to 
the  U.S.  banking  system  through  this  uncon- 
trolled hokjing  company,  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany facilities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  amendment  is  fatally 
flawed  on  jurisdictional  grounds  and  certainly 
In  substance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bonker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

rxcoroed  von 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  248.  noes 
166,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  137] 
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Ackemun 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Akaka 

Aspln 

Bates 

Anderson 

Atkins 

Bedell 

Andrews 

AuColn 

Beilenson 

Anthony 

Bvnes 

Bennett 
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Bereuter 

Gradlson 

Pepper 

Bennan 

Gray  (IL) 

Petri 

BevUl 

Green 

Pickle 

Boehlert 

Gregg 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Guarini 

Quillen 

Boner  (TN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Rahall 

Bonior(MI) 

HalL  Ralph 

Reid 

Bonker 

Hamilton 

Richardson 

Borski 

Hatcher 

Ridge 

Bosco 

Hayes 

Rinaldo 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Ritter 

Boulter 

Henry 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Hertel 

Robinson 

Brooks 

Horton 

Roe 

Broomfield 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Huckaby 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bruce 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Bryant 

Hyde 

Russo 

Burton  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Burton  (IN) 

Jetfords 

Savage 

Bustunante 

Johnson 

Scheuer 

Byron 

Jones  (NO 

Schneider 

Can- 

Jones  (OK) 

Schroeder 

Chandler 

Jones  (TN) 

Schuette 

Clay 

Kaptur 

Seiberling 

dinger 

Kennelly 

Shelby 

Cobey 

Kildee 

SikorskI 

Coble 

Lantos 

Siljander 

Coelho 

Leath  (TX) 

Sisisky 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skeen 

Collins 

Leiand 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Uvine  (CA) 

Slattery 

Crockett 

Livingston 

Smith  (FL) 

Daniel 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Daschle 

Long 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lowry  (WA) 

(OR) 

Davis 

Luken 

Snowe 

de  la  Garza 

MacKay 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Madigan 

Spratt 

Derrick 

Man  ton 

Staggers 

Dicks 

Markey 

Stallings 

Dlngell 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

DioOuardi 

Martin  (IL) 

Stark 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Stenholm 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

Stokes 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Mavroules 

Studds 

Dowdy 

McCain 

Swift 

Downey 

McCloskey 

Sytutr 

Durbin 

McCurdy 

Tallon 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Tauke 

Dymally 

McKeman 

Tauzin 

Early 

McKinney 

Torres 

Eckart  (OH) 

Mica 

Torricelli 

Edgar 

Mikulski 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

MUler  (CA) 

Traficant 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (WA) 

Udall 

English 

MineU 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

Mitchell 

Visclosky 

Evans (IL) 

Moakley 

Watkins 

Fascell 

Mollohan 

Waxman 

Fazio 

Montgomery 

Weaver 

Feighan 

Moody 

Weber 

Fish 

Moore 

Weiss 

Flippo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wheat 

Florio 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Foley 

Nelson 

Williams 

Ford(TN) 

Nichols 

Wilson 

Frenzel 

Oberstar 

Wirth 

Frost 

Obey 

Wise 

Fuqua 

Olin 

Wolf 

Garcia 

Ortiz 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Owens 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Oxley 

Wyden 

Oilman 

PanetU 

Yates 

Glickman 

Pashayan 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

Pease 

Young  (AK) 

Goodllng 

Penny 
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Young  (MO) 

Annunzio 

Carper 

Dannemeyer 

Applegate 

Chapman 

Darden 

Archer 

Chappell 

DeLay 

Barnard 

Chappie 

DeWine 

Barton 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Bateman 

CnatA 

Doman  (CA) 

Bentley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dreier 

Biaggl 

Combest 

Duncan 

Bilirakis 

Conte 

Dyson 

Bliley 

Cooper 

Eckert  (NY) 

Boland 

Coughlin 

Emerson 

BroyhiU 

Courter 

Evans (IA> 

CaUahan 

Coyne 

Fawell 

CampbeU 

Craig 

Fiedler 

Carney 

Crane 

Fields 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roukema 

Fowler 

Ughtfoot 

Rowland  (OA) 

Frank 

Liptnski 

Saxton 

Franklin 

Loeffler 

Schaefer 

Oallo       • 

Lott 

Schuize 

Oaydos 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schiuner 

Gekas 

Lundine 

Sensenbrenner 

Gingrich 

Lungren 

Sharp 

Gordon 

Mack 

Shaw 

Gunderson 

Martin  (NY) 

Shumway 

Hammerschmidt  Mazzoli 

Shuster 

Hansen 

McCandless 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hartnett 

McCollum 

Smith,  Denny 

Hawkins 

McEwen 

(OR) 

Hendon 

McGrath 

Smith,  Robert 

Hiler 

McHugh 

(NH) 

Hillis 

McMillan 

Snyder 

Hopkins 

Meyers 

Solomon 

Hubbard 

Aiiller  (OH) 

Spence 

Hunter 

Molinari 

St  Germain 

Hutto 

teonson 

Strang 

Ireland 

Moorhead 

Stratton 

Jenkins 

Mrazek 

Stump 

Kanjorski 

Murphy 

Sundquist 

Kasich 

Murtha 

Sweeney 

Kasteruneier 

Myers 

Swindall 

Kemp 

Neal 

Taylor 

Kindness 

Nielson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Nowak 

Thomas  (GA) 

Kolbe 

Oakar 

Traxler 

Kolter 

Packard 

Vento 

Kostmayer 

Parris 

Volkmer 

Kramer 

Perkins 

Vucanovich 

LaFalce 

Porter 

Walgren 

Lagomarsino 

Price 

Walker 

LatU 

Rangel 

Whitehurst 

Leach  (lA) 

Ray 

Whitley 

Lehman  (CA) 

Regula 

Whittaker 

Lent 

Koemer 

Wortley 

Levin  (MI) 

Rogers 

Wylie 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rose 

Young  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Alexander 

Heftel 

Rudd 

Badham 

Holt 

Slaughter 

Boxer 

Lujan 

Smith  (lA) 

FoglietU 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Gephardt 

Morrison  (CT) 

Zschau 

Gray  (PA) 

O'Brien 

Grotberg 

Rodino 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gephardt  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  SCHUMER  and  Mr.  VOLKMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  MADIGAN.  SILJANDER. 
BOULTER.  COBLE.  MANTON, 
TAUKE.  BROOMFIELD.  and  BART- 
LETT  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OrFEHEO  BY  MR.  BONKEK 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bomker:  Add 
the  following  at  the  end  of  title  IV  (page 
324.  after  line  18): 

Subtitle  E— Export  Trading  Companies 

SEC.  481.  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES. 

(a)  Report  on  Export  Trading  Compa- 
nies.—The  Export  {Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  (IS  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  104  the  following  new 
section: 


"SEC.  Its.  REPORT  ON  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NIES. 

"Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  export  trade  associations  and 
export  trading  companies.  The  report  shall 
include  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  export 
management  companies  and  export  trade 
associations,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  op- 
erating experiences  of  those  export  trading 
companies  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  report  shall  not  contain  any  informa- 
tion subject  to  the  protections  from  disclo- 
sure provided  in  this  Act.". 

(b)  Depinition  op  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny.—Section  4(c)(14)(PKi)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(c)(14)(F)(i))  is  amended  by  striking 
"for  purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States '  and  insert- 
ing "for  purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States  by  that 
company,  its  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  per- 
sons.". 

(c)  Definition  of  Principally  Engaged  in 
Exporting.— Section  4(c)(14)(P)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(c)(14)(P))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iii): 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(V)  an  export  trsuling  company  shall  be 
treated  as  organized  and  operated  principal- 
ly for  the  purposes  described  In  clause  (i)  if 
that  company  derives  more  than  one-half  of 
its  revenues  in  each  consecutive  five-year 
period  from— 

"(1)  the  export  of  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  that  compa- 
ny, its  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  persons,  or 

"(II)  from  facilitating  the  export  of  goods 
or  services  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or 
more  export  trade  services;  and 

"(vi)  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (v),  reve- 
nues from  third  party  trade,  and  the  value 
of  goods  or  services  taken  back  by  the 
export  trading  company  as  part  of  a  coun- 
tertrade transaction,  shall  be  treated  as 
export  revenues  if  such  third  party  trade  or 
countertrade  transaction  (as  the  case  may 
be)  involves  the  export  of  goods  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States.". 

(d)  Relations  With  Affiliates.— Section 
23A(d)  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371c(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  transactions  with  an  affiliate  which  is 

an  export  trading  company,  as  defined  in 
section  4(c)(14)(F)(i)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.". 

(e)  Inventory.— Section  4(cK14)(A)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843  (c)(14KA))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as 
clauses  (vi)  and  (vii).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  The  Board  may  not  impose,  by  regu- 
lation, a  dollar  limit  on  the  amoimt  of  goods 
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which  export  trading  companies  may  main- 
tain in  inventory:  except  that  the  Board 
may  impose,  by  order,  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  gocKls  which  a  particular  export 
trading  company  may  maintain  in  inventory 
after  such  company  has  been  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  if,  under  the 
particular  facts  and  circumstances,  it  finds 
that  such  limit  is  necessary  to  prevent  risks 
that  would  affect  the  financial  or  manageri- 
al resources  of  an  investor  bank  holding 
company  to  an  extent  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the 
safety  and  soimdness  of  any  subsidiary  bank 
of  such  bank  holding  company.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  456.  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkkr]  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  on  behalf 
of  his  amendment,  and  the  Chair  will 
recognize  for  IS  minutes  a  Member  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
second  amendment  concerns  export 
trading  companies  and  amends  exist- 
ing statutes  to  encourage  bank  holding 
companies  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  export  trading 
companies. 

D  1715 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
hain]  stated  on  the  floor  during  gen- 
eral debate  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  if  some 
discussions  involving  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bar- 
nard], Mr.  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  would  get  together  to  dis- 
cuss further  ways  that  we  could  help 
facilitate  the  Involvement  of  banks 
and  export  activity. 

I  welcome  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's suggestion  and  would  like  to 
proceed  in  a  dialog  for  a  few  moments 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 

GERMAHf]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that,  again,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  that  it  would  be  my  Intent 
to  arrange  for  a  meeting  and  for  dis- 
cussions that  would  involve  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkxr], 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker,  would 
like  to  be  part  of  this  as  well. 

Mr.  Baldrige  is  the  gentleman  who 
came  to  me  originally  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  happy 
to  Join  us,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
eminent  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Barnard]. 

We  could  have  discussions  to  deter- 
mine if.  by  regulation,  we  could  accom- 
plish many  of  the  aims  of  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  that  have  been 
expressed  in  these  amendments. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  discussion 
that  is  taking  place  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  two  distinguished  chairmen 
would  include  the  minority  in  these 
discussions  of  legislation  of  such 
weighty  significance,  and  I  would  only 
express  my  concerns  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  safety  and  soundness  in  the 
banking  system,  as  well  as  the  separa- 
tion of  commerce  and  banking. 

These  are  weighty  philosophical 
issues  and  they  should  be  carefully 
considered.  I  would  hope  we  would 
have  some  bipartisan  input  on  these 
issues  as  well. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach], 
I  am  sure,  realizes  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  conducted  the 
committee  with  bipartisan  support. 
This  legislation  originally  was  enacted 
with  bipartisan  support  and  certainly  I 
intend  to  continue  that  and  have 
input  from  the  minority  as  well  be- 
cause it  is  always  very  helpful. 

To  go  one  step  further,  we  will  have 
these  discussions  and  if  they  are  not 
satisfactory,  then  the  next  step  natu- 
rally would  be  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committee of  Jurisdiction,  which  hap- 
pily I  also  chair. 

If  necessary,  we  will  have  hearings.  I 
have  already  told  my  staff  to  be 
geared  up  for  this  if  we  find  that  this 
is  the  step  that  has  to  be  taken  next. 
But  at  all  times,  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  also 
is  my  concern  and  that  is  the  separa- 
tion of  banking  and  commerce. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]  has  some 
very  legitimate  points  that  he  is 
making  and  certainly  we  want  to  en- 
courage export  trading  companies.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  lack  of 
export  trading  companies  to  date  is 
not  due  to  any  attitude  by  the  regula- 
tors that  has  prevented  them  from 
proceeding  under  the  legislative  man- 
date that  we  adopted  before. 

If  we  need  a  little  bit  of  change  by 
regulation  or  if  we  have  to  amend  the 
legislation  slightly,  we  will  do  so.  but 
we  will  certainly  preserve  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  banking  system 
as  well. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  chairman's  statement.  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
will  be  happy  to  Join  him  in  further 
discussions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WTUK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylii:  On 
page  255,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  remainder  of  title  IV  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  con- 
form the  table  of  contents  accordingly): 

TITLE  IV-BANKINO  COMMITTEE 
PROVISIONS 

SBC.  Ml.  EXCHANGE  RATE  STABILITY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  ttiat— 

(1)  the  E^conomic  Declaration  of  May  6. 
1986,  reaffirmed  the  support  ol  the  seven 
major  industrialized  countries  for  the  Im- 
provement in  the  functioning  of  the  world 
monetary  and  trading  system; 

(2)  the  policies  adopted  at  earlier  econom- 
ic summits  have  helped  to  bring  about  world 
economic  expansion,  a  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  and  a  shift  in  exchange  rates 
which  better  reflect  fundamental  economic 
conditions; 

(3)  the  implementation  of  new  procedures, 
through  the  Oroup  of  Five  and  the  Group 
of  Seven  Finance  Ministers,  for  effective  co- 
ordination of  international  economic  policy 
should  lead  to  smaller  swings  in  exchange 
rates,  the  further  opening  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system,  and  the  promotion  of 
noninflationary  growth; 

(4)  the  Reagan  administration  has  taken 
significant  policy  actions  to  stabilize  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  System  and  other  central  banks, 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  successive  stages,  thereby  im- 
proving the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  exporters; 

(5)  the  drop  in  oil  prices  has  dampened  a 
possible  inflationary  Impulse  from  the  fall- 
ing dollar  and  less  expensive  oil  with  a  lower 
dollar  will  mean  a  large  improvement  of  the 
United  States  current  account  balance  in 
the  coming  months; 

(6)  leading  experts  are  unable  to  agree  on 
what  constitutes  an  appropriate  and  sus- 
tainable level  for  the  dollar  in  relation  to 
the  other  key  countries  of  the  world;  and 

(7)  global  leaders  are  divided  on  the  need 
to  implement  a  formal  and  highly  struc- 
tured exchange  rate  system,  such  as  a  target 
zone  approach,  but  are  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  better  manage  the  system  of 
floating  rates  through  a  policy  of  enhanced 
economic  cooperation  and  surveillance. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  is  successfully  coordinating  its  economic 
policies  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
with  our  major  trading  partners: 

(2)  the  Reagan  administration  should  con- 
tinue the  progress  achieved  in  the  recent 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  and  in  the  Group 
of  Five  initiative  last  year  to  promote  long- 
term  exchange  rate  stability  and  sustain 
noninflationary  economic  growth:  and 

(3)  any  congressional  action  on  the  ex- 
change rate  Issue  at  this  time  is  unneeded 
and  potentially  harmful  In  ttiat  It  might 
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further  weaken  the  dollar  and  stimulate  in- 
flation. 

SEC.  102.  DEBT  RESOLimON. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  A.  Baker,  has  put  in  place  a  compre- 
hensive debt  strategy  in  coordination  with 
other  industrialized  countries,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  World  Bank; 

(2)  The  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration  of 
May  6,  1986  reaffirms  the  importance  of  the 
so-called  "Baker  Plan"  which,  under  a 
framework  of  structural  and  policy  reforms 
aimed  at  economic  growth,  would  provide 
additional  public  and  private  resources  for 
the  largest  debtor  nations: 

(3)  this  initiative  reinforces,  and  In  no  way 
replaces,  the  continued  need  for  a  case-by- 
case  approach  to  the  international  debt 
problem; 

(4)  the  administration's  debt  strategy  will 
over  time  increase  United  States  exports  to 
those  developing  coimtries  which  have  been 
most  affected  by  the  debt  crisis; 

(5)  the  leading  industrialized  countries 
should  maintain  and.  where  appropriate, 
expand  bilateral  and  multilateral  financial 
flows  to  developing  countries  and  in  return, 
recipient  countries  must  continue  to  carry 
out  structural  adjustment  policies  coupled 
with  international  capital  repatriation  and 
domestic  capital  mobilization  measures: 

(6)  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  improve 
the  climate  for  foreign  direct  investment  in 
developing  countries  and  to  promote  more 
open  trading  policies; 

(7)  all  multilateral  development  bank 
lending  should  continue  to  be  measured 
against  stringent  economic  performance  cri- 
teria; and 

(8)  there  is  a  need  for  closer  cooperation 
between  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  for  increased  com- 
mercial bank  lending,  and  for  flexibility  in 
rescheduling  debts. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congrbss.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Reagan  administration  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  maximum  amount  of  dis- 
cretion and  flexibility  in  implementing  its 
cooperative  debt  strategy  and 

(2)  the  objectives  of  such  a  strategy 
should  continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
adjustment  policies  and  sound  economic 
planning  in  developing  countries  to  promote 
sustained.  noninflationary  economic 
growth. 

SEC  403.  COMPEimVE  TIED  AID  FUND. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12 
UJS.C.  635  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  15.  COMPETITIVE  TIED  AID  FUND. 

"(a)  PiNiniiGS.- The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that— 

"(1)  tied  and  partially  untied  aid  credits 
offered  by  other  countries  are  being  used  in 
a  predacious  manner  to  distort  competitive 
markets  and  undercut  American  ex[>orters: 

"(2)  the  predacious  use  of  tied  and  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits  undermines  export 
credit  discipline  under  the  Arrangement  of 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  established  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; and 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  target  the  export 
markets  of  countries  which  exploit  or  abuse 
tied  or  partially  untied  aid  credits  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  which  impede 
progress  in  negotiating  greater  discipline 
over  the  use  of  such  credits  will  facilitate 


negotiations  to  eliminate  the  use  of  such 
credits  for  commercial  purposes  and  will 
thereby  help  protect  American  exporters 
from  unfair  and  predacious  official  export 
competition, 
"(b)  Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund.- 
"(1)  Establishment  by  secretary  op  the 
TREASURY.- In  Order  to  provide  a  means  for 
inducing  other  countries  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  arrangement  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish a  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  'Competitive  Tied 
Aid  Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

"(2)  Expenditures  from  fund.— Amounts 
in  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
financing  of  United  States  exports  to  for- 
eign markets  which  are  actual  or  potential 
export  markets  for  any  country  which— 

"(A)  engages  in  predacious  official  export 
financing  through  the  use  of  tied  or  partial- 
ly untied  aid  credits;  and 

"(B)  impedes  negotiations  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  such  credits  for  commercial  purposes. 
"(3)  Additional  requirements.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  should  avoid  using  the  total  amount 
in  the  Fund  to  provide  financing  for  only  1 
or  2  export  projects; 

"(B)  should  seek  to  use  amounts  in  the 
Fund  to  make  financing  available  only  for 
United  States  exports  that  would  be  reason- 
ably competitive  in  the  absence  of  the  pred- 
atory export  financing  practices  ot  the 
other  country;  and 

"(C)  shall  ensure  that  amounts  in  the 
Fund  are  used  only  to  assist  exportation  by 
persons  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or 
(3)  of  section  238(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2198(c)). 

"(4)  Consultation  with  advisory  coun- 
cil.—The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  in— 

"(A)  determining  the  foreign  countries 
which  offer  predacious  tied  or  partially 
untied  aid  credits  and  which  impede  negoti- 
ations to  restrict  their  use  to  legitimate  for- 
eign aid;  and 

"(B)  reviewing  proposed  transactions 
under  this  section. 

"(5)  Policy  and  procedure  guidelines.- 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  policy  and 
procedure  guidelines  for  the  development 
and  Implentation  of  the  Fund.  In  establish- 
ing such  guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  devise  a  method  for  determining  the 
number  of  American  jobs  which  will  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  through  assistance  from 
the  Fund,  and  give  such  factor  consider- 
ation in  making  assistance  available;  and 

"(B)  describe  the  method  of  publicizing 
the  availabUity  of  assistance  from  the  Fund, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  assistance  is  available  to  both  large 
and  small  exporters. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Tied  aid  and  partially  xnrnED  aid 
CREDIT.— The  term  'tied  aid  credit'  and  'par- 
tially untied  aid  credit'  means  any  official 
credit  which  has  a  grant  element  greater 
than  zero  percent,  as  determined  by  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  which  is.  in  fact  or  in 
effect,  tied  to— 

"(A)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  the  donor  country,  in  the  case  of  tied 
aid  credit:  or 


"(B)  the  procurement  of  goods  or  services 
from  a  restricted  number  of  countries,  in 
the  case  of  partially  untied  aid  credit. 

"(2)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  Fund.— The  term  'Fund'  means  the 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis,  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section.  Each  such 
report  shall  include— 

"(1)  information  on  applications  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  assistance  avaU- 
able  under  subsection  (b)(2): 

"(2)  information  on  the  disposition  of 
such  applications: 

"(3)  an  identification  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments whose  behavior  the  Secretary  is 
trying  to  influence  by  the  use  of  such  assist- 
ance, and  an  explanation  of  why  the  assist- 
ance involved  is  deemed  likely  to  influence 
that  behavior, 

"(4)  evidence  that  clearly  demonstrates 
that  assistance  under  subsection  (b)(2)  has 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(5)  information  on  any  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  negotiations  on  agreements 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  limit  the  use  of 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  united  aid  cred- 
its; 

"(6)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
tied  aid  credits  and  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its are  being  used  at  the  time  of  such  report 
by  major  trading  countries  within  such  Or- 
ganization, the  terms  of  such  any  credits, 
and  the  market  sectors  with  respect  to 
which  such  credits  are  being  used;  and 

"(7)  information  on  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  under  this  section  has  been  effec- 
tive— 

"(A)  in  discouraging  the  use  of  tied  aid 
credits  and  partially  untied  aid  credits  for 
commercial  purposes  by  other  countries; 
and 

"(B)  in  helping  to  protect  United  States 
exporters  from  unfair  and  predacious  offi- 
cial export  competition. 
"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
"(1)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1986, 
$300,000,000.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 
"(2)  Rescission  authority.— 
"(A)  Determination  by  president.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  amount  ap- 
propriated to  the  Fund  is  not  required  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  special  message  of 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  1012(a)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

"(B)  Special  message.— Any  message 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  a 
special  message  under  such  section  for  pur- 
poses of  such  Act. 
"(f)  Export-Import  Bank.— 
"(1)  Immediate  implementation.— Until 
such  time  as  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  become 
available  for  expenditure,  the  Bank  shall 
make  aggressive  use  of  the  Bank's  authority 
to  offer  tied  aid  credits,  in  accordance  with 
any  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  how  such  credits  could  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(2)  Subsequent  reimbuksement.— The 
Bank  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
any  tied  aid  credits  the  Bank  authorizes 


pursuant  to  this  subsection  from  the  appro- 
priated funds  authorized  by  this  section, 
when  such  funds  become  available.". 

SBC.  404.  LOAN  GUARANTEES  TO  PROMOTE  EX- 
PORTS FROM  SMALL.  MEDIUM-SIZED. 
AND  MINORITY  BUSINESSES  OR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONCERNS. 

(a)  Share  of  Loan  Guarantees.— Section 
206  of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  (12  U.S.C.  635a-4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "major  share"  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sig- 
nificant share". 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  405.  ENHANCED  PROCUREMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AT  THE  MULTILATERAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANKS. 

(a)  Projects  in  Recipient  Countries.- 
The  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
each  of  the  multilateral  development  banks 
shall  promote  procurement  opportunities 
relating  to  the  assistance  provided  by  such 
banks  in  recipient  countries  for  United 
States  firms.  In  promoting  procurement  op- 
portunities, each  such  Executive  Director 
shaU- 

(1)  keep  United  States  firms  fully  in- 
formed of  bidding  opportunities  in  recipient 
countries  and  publicize  such  opportunities 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible; 

(2)  assist  United  SUtes  firms  in  focusing 
on  those  projects  in  which  they  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  or  competitive  advantage; 

(3)  when  appropriate  and  required,  assist 
United  States  firms  in  completing  and  sub- 
mitting accurate  and  timely  bidding  docu- 
ments; 

(4)  thoroughly  investigate  complaints  re- 
garding the  awarding  of  contracts:  and 

(5)  ensure  that  contract  procedures  and 
rules  are  strictly  observed. 

(b)  Assignment  of  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  Officers.- 

(1)  World  bank.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  continue  to  assign  one  foreign 
commercial  service  officer  to  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

(2)  Other  multilateral  development 
BANKS.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
assign  on  a  part-time  basis— 

(A)  one  foreign  conunerclal  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank: 

(B)  one  foreign  commercial  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
and 

(C)  one  foreign  commercial  service  officer 
to  the  office  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  African  Development  Bank. 

(3)  Ditties.- Each  foreign  commercial 
service  officer  assigned  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  assist  the  Executive  Director  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  described  In 
subsection  (a). 

SEC  400.  MUL'HLATERAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
POLICIES  TO  PROMOTE  FAIR  TRADE 
AND  INVESTMENT. 

(a)  Financial  Assistance  Poucies  to  Pro- 
mote Fair  Trade  and  Investmint  Prac- 
tices.— 


(1)  Instructions  to  executive  direc- 
tors.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  regional 
development  bfuiks  to  initiate  a  wide  consul- 
tation with  the  presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  financial  assistance  policies  which, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent— 

(A)  reduce  obstacles  to  and  restrictions  on 
international  trade  and  investment  in  goods 
and  services: 

(B)  eliminate  unfair  trade  and  investment 
practices;  and 

(C)  promote  mutually  advantageous  eco- 
nomic relations, 

(2)  Coordination  with  trade  policy  com- 
mittee.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  work  closely  in  this  effort  with  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee. 

(3)  Coordination  with  oatt.— As  part  of 
this  effort,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  also  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  encour- 
age close  cooperation  between  the  staff  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

(b)  Fair  Trade  and  Investment  Practice 
Provisions  in  Country  Loan  Agree- 
ments.— 

(1)  iNBTRnCnONS  TO  world  BANK  EXECU- 
TIVE director.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  work  to 
have  the  Bank  obtain,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sion to  any  country  of  loans  by  the  Bank, 
the  agreement  of  such  country  to  eliminate 
(In  a  manner  consistent  with  such  country's 
balance  of  payments  adjustment  program) 
unfair  trade  and  Investment  practices  with 
respect  to  goods  and  services  which  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  after 
consultation  with  the  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee, has  determined  have  a  significant  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  international  trading 
system. 

(2)  Unfair  trade  and  investment  prac- 
tices DEFINED.- Unfair  trade  and  Investment 
practices  include— 

(A)  the  provision  of  predatory  export  sub- 
sidles,  employed  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
porting of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  to  foreign  countries: 

(B)  the  provision  of  other  export  subsi- 
dies, such  as  government  subsidized  below- 
market  Interest  rate  financing  for  commod- 
ities or  manufactured  goods; 

(C)  unreasonable  import  restrictions; 

(D)  the  Imposition  of  trade-related  per- 
formance requirements  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment; and 

(E)  practices  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
international  agreements. 

(c)  Directions  to  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  ensure  that  project  loans  by 
the  respective  multilateral  development 
banks  for  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts do  not  contribute  to  a  surplus  in  world 
markets  in  which— 

(1)  the  prices  of  such  commodities,  materi- 
als, or  products  are  low  or  are  falling;  and 

(2)  the  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts could  cause  material  Injury  to  United 
SUtes  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodities,  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  456, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  advises  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  will  be  the  final 
amendment  to  be  acted  upon  this 
evening. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  WylieI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  authors  of  title  IV  have  given  up 
on  the  free  enterprise  system  Just  at  a 
time  when  it  seems  to  be  working  so 
well.  The  title  does  three  things  which 
lead  me  to  this  conclusion. 

First,  it  would  establish  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy called  the  Council  on  IndUB- 
trial  Competitiveness  which,  by  defini- 
tion and  responsibilities,  would  be  in 
effect  a  central  economic  planning 
council.  The  Council  would  cost  $25 
million  to  create  in  the  first  year;  and 
$139  million  over  a  5-year  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  This  new  bureaucracy  would 
have  the  power  to  review  all  private 
sector  requests  for  government  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  including  farm  loans, 
Eximbank  loans,  and  other  loans 
which  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  might  have  some  impact 
on  international  trade.  I  doubt  if  the 
farm  community  will  be  happy  when 
they  learn  that  a  farmer  might  have 
to  get  another  bureaucratic  approval 
for  price  support  money  or  other  farm 
loans  on  the  condition  that  farmers 
will  be  "internationally  competitive  in 
the  future."  I  would  think  this  would 
be  particularly  troublesome  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  enough  stress  in  the 
farm  community. 

Second,  the  title  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  World  Bank,  within  the 
World  Bank.  This  new  entity  would 
lend  up  to  $5  billion  to  lesser  devel- 
oped countries  to  stimulate  their  econ- 
omy, with  the  remote  hope  that  they 
would  buy  American-made  products. 
There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  LDC's 
from  using  the  money  to  buy  from 
Japan.  Taiwan.  South  Korea,  or  any 
other  country. 

Another  major  thrust  of  title  IV  is 
to  encourage  more  and  faster  World 
Bank  lending.  At  a  time,  when  the 
World  Bank  has  the  ability  to  increase 
its  lending  by  roughly  $2  billion  per 
year  for  the  next  3  years,  we  do  not 
need  these  new  lending  provisions. 

In  addition.  Treasury  objects  to  this 
proposal  because  It  could  raise  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  for  use  by  the 
World  Bank. 

D  1726 

Third,  the  title  would  create  a  new, 
unnecessary  fund;  the  strategic  cur- 
rency reserve  fund,  with  the  existing 
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exchange  stabilization  fund,  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  intervene  in  the 
currency  markets  to  buy  and  sell  dol- 
lars, yen,  deutsche  marks,  or  whatever 
in  the  hope  of  manipulating  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

At  best  it  is  redundant.  The  existing 
exchange  stabilization  fund  has  over 
$12  billion  in  assets,  and  for  the  first 
time  ever,  there  would  be  tinkering  by 
committees  of  Congress  as  to  how  and 
at  what  price  the  value  of  the  dollar 
should  be  fixed. 

My  substitute  would  eliminate  these 
lumecessary  bureaucracies  and  unpro- 
ductive government  intervention.  It 
would  retain  the  good  part  of  title  IV, 
to  wit:  The  bipartisan  competitive 
tied-aid  fund  to  combat  unfair  trade  fi- 
nancing practices,  which  has  been 
signed  off  on  by  the  administration. 

I  know  that  if  our  constituents  were 
polled  on  title  IV,  and  really,  I  have 
not  received  a  single  letter  in  favor  of 
title  IV,  they  would  tell  us  that  they 
do  not  favor  a  new  bureaucracy,  more 
deficit  spending,  or  a  new  World  Bank 
Bank. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on 
my  amendment  because  it  is  a  respon- 
sible vote,  and  it  is  also  good  politics,  I 
would  say  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  your  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  so  with  deep  reserva- 
tions. 

I  oppose  the  language  in  the  biU  cre- 
ating a  new  super  World  Bank  and  a 
new  World  Bank  bureaucracy. 

I  oppose  bailing  out  big  banks  that 
have  pursued  questionable  lending 
practices  in  the  Third  World  and  now 
want  us  to  ball  them  out  when  the 
borrowers  can't  pay. 

This  administration  has  opposed 
many  of  my  efforts  to  get  eased  loan 
terms  for  Oklahoma  farmers  who  have 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Why  should  our 
tax  dollars  go  to  help  powerful  bank- 
ers collect  on  their  loans  to  Latin 
America? 

Unfortimately,  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment does  not  simply  strike  this  World 
Bank  language.  This  amendment 
praises  the  President's  efforts,  and 
those  of  Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  to 
help  restructure  Third  World  debt. 

Their  efforts  should  not  be  praised— 
they  should  be  denounced.  The  Baker 
plan  has  resulted  in  anti-American 
lending  policies  which  encourage,  for 
example,  Argentina  to  export  more 
beef  and  wheat. 

The  World  Bank  is  lending  Argenti- 
na $350  million  to  compete  with  Okla- 
homa's two  greatest  argicultural  sec- 
tors, and  our  tax  dollars  are  support- 
ing that  loan. 


Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
amendment  because  the  language  in 
the  bill  must  be  struck.  But  I  oppose 
any  support  whatsoever  for  the 
Reagan-Baker  bailout  of  spendthrift 
money  center  banks.  The  Baker  plan 
is  as  unacceptable  as  the  World  Bank 
provisions  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  sup- 
port, and  I  know  that  will  go  a  long 
way  to  helping  me  win  it. 

Hi.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Mem- 
bers seek  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lundine]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce]  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  primary  issue  before  all  of 
us  in  consideration  of  this  entire  bill  is 
how  we  can  best  address  the  problem 
of  the  burgeoning  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

When  I  first  began  examining  the 
subject  mjrself,  at  the  beginning  of 
1983,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  that  previous 
year  we  had  a  trade  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $40  bUlion.  We  heard  many 
expert  witnesses  give  dire  predictions 
that  unless  some  agressive  action  was 
taken,  some  appropriate  aggressive 
action,  that  trade  deficit  might  well  in- 
crease in  a  matter  of  years  to  about 
$150  billion. 

We  were  faced  with  almost  total  in- 
activity from  that  time  to  the  present 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  trade  defi- 
cit, as  we  are  painfully  aware  of  now, 
is  $150  billion. 

Well,  confronted  with  the  question, 
"What  should  we  do  about  it?"  We  can 
take  the  laissez-faire  approach  and  say 
"Do  virtually  nothing.  Leave  it  to  the 
magic  of  the  marketplace  and  all  will 
be  well." 

Well,  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can jobs  have  been  decimated  and  are 
being  decimated.  We  can  take  another 
approach.  That  is  an  approach  advo- 
cated by  many  and  practiced  by  some 
who  oppose  it  theoretically;  and  that 
is  the  approach  of  protectionism. 

Even  the  Reagan  administration,  an 
ardent  theoretical  foe  of  protection- 
ism, has  in  fact  resorted  to  it  in  a 
number  of  instances.  I  believe  that 
pure  and  simple  protectionism  can  be 
self-defeating,  if  not  in  the  short  term, 
certainly  in  the  long  term. 

I  think  there  is  a  third  approach, 
and  that  approach  is  to  enhance  our 
competitiveness.  Now,  that  is  easy  to 
say  and  virtually  all  can  agree;  and  the 
question  is:  How  do  you  enhance  your 
competitiveness?  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  things  we  need  to  do. 


We  need  to  take  better  macroeco- 
nomic  approaches;  we  need  to  take 
better  microeconomic  approaches. 
Now,  insofar  as  macroeconomics  are 
concerned,  we  have  to  concern  our- 
selves about  fiscal  policy.  That  was  not 
particularly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking. 

We  also  have  to  concern  ourselves 
with  monetary  policy,  both  domestic 
and  international.  I  think  the  Com- 
petitive Exchange  Rate  Act  is  an  ex- 
cellent macroeconomic  approach.  I 
think  the  Competitive  Exchange  Rate 
Act  rejects  the  approach  of  the 
Reagan  administration  for  the  first  4V^ 
years  of  its  existence  when  it  said, 
"The  overvalued  dollar  is  a  good 
thing."  It  rejects  the  approach  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan 
and  it  really  embraces  the  approach  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jim  Baker, 
and  mandates  that  the  Baker  ap- 
proach be  carried  out  in  the  future 
and  that  he  report  to  us  periodically. 

In  microeconomics,  though,  there 
are  a  good  many  individuals,  including 
President  Reagan's  own  Commission 
on  Industrial  Competitiveness,  who  be- 
lieve that  we  have  terrible  coordina- 
tion amongst  existing  agencies, 
amongst  the  private  and  the  public 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  who 
has  been  a  real  leader  on  the  subject 
of  exchange  rate  stability  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  my  colleague's 
amendment.  I  find  myself  at  odds  with 
two  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  with  districts  that  are  contiguous 
to  mine,  and  who  have  similar  prob- 
lems in  the  trade  area. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Wylie 
amendment  for  several  reasons,  not- 
withstanding the  problems  which  need 
to  be  addressed.  Personally,  I  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  with  regard  to  my 
desire  or  my  efforts  to  get  this  admin- 
istration to  move  toward  coordinating 
those  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  im- 
portant to  bringing  more  stability  to 
not  only  exchange  rates,  but  also  to 
trade  policies  of  ourselves  and  other 
countries. 

That  is  why  I  worked  last  year  with 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  to  block  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  We  got  the 
administration's  attention,  and  an 
agreement— that  the  United  States 
would  place  greater  emphasis  on  lend- 
ing policies  that  would  mean  greater 
economic  growth— and  better  markets 
for  U.S.  exports. 

That  really,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Is  not  as  much 
the  issue  as  is  the  fact  that  setting  up 
a  national  industrial  policy  planning 
board  is  not  the  direction  in  which  we 


should  move.  I  say  that,  again  with 
great  respect  for  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  It  is  not  laissez-faire 
to  turn  against  a  policy  that  has 
driven  the  European  economies 
toward  stagnation,  toward  the  failure 
to  create  the  entrepreneurial  climate 
that  is  so  important  to  creation  of 
Jobs. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  that  only  a 
year  ago  the  world  was  trapped  by  the 
Feldstein-Stockman  theory  that  inter- 
est rates  and  exchange  rates  were 
solely  determined  by  budget  deficits. 
This  year  the  world— and  the  gentle- 
man from  Niagara  Falls  alluded  to 
this— the  world  Is  observing  that  cen- 
tral banks,  including  our  own,  can 
lower  interest  rates  and  stabilize  the 
value  of  a  currency  by  actively  inter- 
vening in  those  foreign  and  domestic 
currency  mtu'kets. 

That  is  a  major  change  by  this  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  encouraged, 
and  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  bringing  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  this  problem,  as  does  Mr. 
Wylie.  He  calls  for  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution  that  the  administra- 
tion move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
continue  its  progress  toward  exchange 
rate  stability.  That  Lb  something  that  I 
have  worked  for.  I  think  other  Mem- 
bers, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bradley,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  others,  all  agree. 

The  problem  is,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  majority  party  sets  up  a  $25 
million  permanent  bureaucracy  in 
Washington— the  Council  on  Industri- 
al Competitiveness— to  decide  who 
ought  to  get  more  favorable  treatment 
in  terms  of  the  private  sector.  We  do 
not  need  another  bureaucracy.  That  is 
not  what  the  American  people  are 
asking  of  Congress,  to  set  up  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  national  industrial  planning,  some- 
thing that  will  not  boost  trade. 

Second,  the  amendment  creates,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed  out. 
a  new  entity  at  the  World  Bank.  The 
World  Bank  does  not  need  any  few  fa- 
cilities. It  already  is  large  enough.  To 
add  another  $5  billion  World  Bank  fa- 
cility on  top  of  the  World  Bank  is  to 
use.  in  my  view,  U.S.  tax  dollars  ulti- 
mately which  will  finance  the  bank's 
promotion  of  competition  with  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  Jobs. 
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I  cannot  imagine  why  we  need  to  set 
up  another  World  Bank  facility.  They 
have  already  been  loaning  money  to 
Third  World  countries  to  build  air- 
ports, airlines,  steel  mills,  factories  to 
compete  with  those  that  are  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  three  of  us,  I  might  say  to 
my  friends  who  are  still  on  the  floor. 

And  let's  keep  in  mind  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  loans  do  not  go  to  the 
private  sector,  but  rather  to  foreign 
governments  to  set  up  state  controlled 


businesses.  These  industries  are  free  of 
any  market  forces,  and  like  any  bu- 
reaucracy they  will  do  anything  to  sur- 
vive. Including  establishing  trade  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  budget  resolu- 
tion supported  by  the  majority  party 
that  slashed  defense,  and  raised  taxes 
on  the  American  people.  And  now  they 
wish  to  give  $5  billion  to  the  World 
Bank.  That  money  can  better  be  used 
in  the  United  States  to  cut  taxes  and 
create  Jobs. 

H.R.  4800  also  establishes  a  Strate- 
gic Currency  Reserve.  Now  it  is  the 
honest  view  of  many  Members  that  if 
we  have  a  facility  in  our  own  Treasury 
or  in  the  U.S.  Government  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Fund— we  can  use 
it  to  Intervene  to  create  more  currency 
sUbUlty. 

I  favor  stability,  but  I  question  the 
idea  of  setting  up  in  the  United  States 
a  fund  which  will  be  financed  by  tax- 
payers—or at  least  the  credit  sources 
of  western  banks— to  defend  foreign 
currencies  against  the  unsound  mone- 
tary policies  of  other  nations. 

Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  if  a 
government  is  allowing  its  currency  to 
devalue,  we  then  would  intervene. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  was  not  going  to 
but 

Mr.  KEMP.  Just  let  me  finish  my 
question. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  gentleman  said. 
"Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong." 

Mr.  KEMP.  But  let  me  at  least 
finish,  the  question  was  rhetorical,  but 
I  should  have  time  to  at  least  get  the 
question  out,  I  may  say  to  my  friend. 

We  would  be  intervening  to  buy  the 
currency  of  a  foreign  government 
which  we  think  is  at  a  level  that  en- 
ables them  to  gain  unfair  trade  advan- 
tage against  products  the  United 
States  produces.  I  personally  find  it  In- 
conceivable that  we  are  going  to  put 
together  an  exchange  rate  stabiliza- 
tion fimd  to  intervene  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets  to  defend  countries 
who  are  using  their  currencies,  accord- 
ing to  the  IMF,  to  gain  more  exports 
in  the  market.  What  we  could  have  is 
a  situation  where  the  IMF,  financed 
by  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  will  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past  tell  Third  World  gov- 
ernments to  devalue  their  currencies 
to  boost  their  exports,  and  then  the 
United  States  is  going  to  intervene  and 
defend  their  currency  against  the  very 
advice  they  are  getting  from  the  IMF 
and  World  Bank,  which  will  in  turn 
have  a  new  facility.  It  is  outrageously 
Rube  Ooldberglsh  and  has  little  to  do 
with  promoting  U.S.  trade. 

I  suggest  we  should  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio's  amendment  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  striking  the  $5 
billion  World  Bank  facility,  the  Strate- 
gic Currency  Reserve  Fund,  and  the 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 
The  American  people  needs  less  gov- 


ernment and  more  jobs,  not  the  oppo- 
site. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  I  do  so  in  order 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  western  New 
York  that  he  is  incorrect.  We  already 
have  an  exchange  stabilization  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  interna- 
tional  monetary  operations,  and  all 
the  currency  exchange  reserve  is  de- 
signed to  do  is  to  allow  for  greater  sta- 
bility and  greater  capacity  to  carry  out 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— I 
thought  with  his  support,  and  certain- 
ly with  mine— was  already  undertak- 
ing, which  was  to  stabilize,  and  make 
more  reasonable  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man the  same  courtesy  that  he  gave  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  did  try  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Well,  whatever  I 
have  left  of  my  1  minute,  the  gentle- 
man is  welcome  to. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Are  we  going  to  use  the 
money  to  defend  the  dollar  or  the 
French  franc? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  The  U.S.  doUar  has 
been  overvalued. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  By  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  true,  but  whose 
currency  are  we  going  to  defend? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Wylie  amendment.  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  as  he  knows,  for  him,  but 
he  Is.  however,  absolutely  dead  wrong 
with  this  amendment.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  bill.  So  I  hope  that  you  Uke  a  look 
at  what  the  Wylie  amendment  is 
trying  to  do. 

Now,  if  you  are  concerned  about  the 
international  debt  and  the  burdens 
which  have  closed  markets  to  U.8. 
firms  and  caused  more  than  1  million 
jobs  from  lost  exports,  you  will  vote 
against  the  Wylie  amendment.  If  you 
are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  our 
companies  are  not  necessarily  in- 
formed of  the  bidding  opportunities 
for  contracts  in  countries  receiving 
these  loans,  and  if  you  are  concerned 
about  helping  U.S.  firms  with  con- 
tracts for  their  products  so  that  they 
have  a  competitive  advantage,  you  will 
vote  against  the  Wylie  amendment.  If 
you  are  concerned  with  the  sound  fun- 
damental economic  policy  that  will 
reduce  the  economic  debt  accumulated 
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by  these  developing  nations,  you  will 
vote  against  the  Wylie  amendment. 

No  trade  measure  would  be  complete 
without  addressing  the  severe  econom- 
ic consequences  of  international  debt 
among  these  developing  nations. 

Continuing  the  policies  of  providing 
loans  on  demand  will  no  longer  work. 
Almost  40  percent  of  our  exports 
now  go  to  developing  nations  that  are 
heavily  in  debt.  The  Wylie  substitute 
will  allow  the  mistaken  policies  of 
international  lending  to  continue  to 
the  detriment  of  not  only  the  develop- 
ing coimtries  but  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  people,  our  own  American 
businesses,  which  cost  us  jobs. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  make  refer- 
ence to  the  part  of  the  bill  that  relates 
to  the  committee  chaired  by  Mr.  La- 
Palce.  We  created,  and  due  to  the 
chairman's  work,  the  coimcil  that 
would  be  comprised  of  every  different 
group,  business,  labor,  government,  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  our  activities 
so  that  we  can  be  more  competitive  in 
the  world  market.  We  are  one  of  the 
few  countries  where,  frankly,  at  times 
our  business  and  labor  community  and 
government  do  not  go  in  sync  so  we 
can  all  really  progress  toward  ending 
this  terrible  trade  deficit. 

So  if  you  are  concerned  about  the 
debt  acciunulation  of  these  Third 
World  coimtries,  if  you  are  concerned 
about  our  enormous  deficit  because  of 
this  problem,  if  you  are  concerned 
about  becoming  truly  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world,  then  you  will  abso- 
lutely positively  vote  against  the 
Wylie  amendment,  which  attempts  to 
gut  all  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
and  Mr.  Lundine's  efforts. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  save  American  jobs  by 
adding  $5  billion  to  a  new  World  Bank 
or  by  creating  a  new  central  economic 
planning  coiuicil,  I  would  submit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ShttmwayI  . 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  his  amendment  and 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  banking 
provisions  which  are  now  contained  in 
title  rV  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  now  served  as  ranking 
member,  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Committee 
for  the  past  almost  4  years.  During 
that  time.  Chairman  LaPalce  and  I 
have  enjoyed  having  several  hearings 
into  the  subject,  first,  of  industrial 
policy,  more  recently  into  what  might 
make  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive in  the  world  of  nations. 

Time  and  again  we  have  had  wit- 
nesses come  before  us  who  have  de- 
fended, on  the  one  hand,  the  free  en- 
terprise system  or  have  said  it  does  not 
work  and  we  need  to  set  up  some  kind 
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of  a  central  planning  bureau  to  better 
set  the  tone  for  competitiveness  in 
American  industry. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that 
indeed  one  of  the  prime  issues  before 
us  today  is.  how  do  we  best  address 
this  matter  of  a  trade  deficit?  How  do 
we  enhance,  using  his  words,  competi- 
tiveness? I  would  suggest  to  Members 
that  we  do  not  enhance  the  effort  of 
our  industry  by  enhancing  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  creating  this  new  Com- 
mission, which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed by  prior  speakers. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  chang- 
ing dynamics  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace; we  recognize  there  are  some 
governments  that  have  made  deliber- 
ate efforts  to  restrain  free  and  fair 
trade.  We  recognize  that  some  of  our 
own  industries  have  not  been  competi- 
tive for  reasons  of  our  own.  But  I 
think  we  will  succumb  to  a  delusion  if 
we  somehow  believe  that  these  and 
other  evils  that  may  confront  oiu-  abil- 
ity to  compete  are  going  to  be  resolved 
by  the  creation  of  another  bureaucra- 
cy. That  is  exactly  what  this  legisla- 
tion would  do.  A  $25  million  perma- 
nent bureaucracy  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 

Had  the  Rules  Committee  been  more 
lenient  in  giving  us  a  rule  for  today's 
debate,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  change  the  title  of  this 
to  "Central  Planning  Bureau"  because 
that  would  be  a  more  fitting  descrip- 
tion as  to  what  this  council  is  intended 
to  do.  This  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  principal  players  in  the 
economic  game,  government,  business, 
labor,  and  academia,  so  they  could 
somehow  mull  through  the  muddle  of 
our  macroeconomic  policies  and  ra- 
tionally and  coherently  design  the 
wiiuiing  game  plan  for  the  economy.  I 
suggest  to  Members  that  that  is 
simply  blue  smoke  and  mirrors,  and  I 
hope  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
buy  that  line. 

Indeed,  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  man- 
aged economy  that  we  see  in  Japan. 
Some  people,  I  believe,  would  like  us 
to  have  the  same  kind  of  control  over 
our  economy  as  MITI  does  in  that 
country.  I  would  suggest  to  Members 
that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  pick  winners 
and  losers,  to  ascribe  to  a  council  the 
kind  of  political  motivation  and  distor- 
tion that  would  come  from  political 
clout  within  the  industrial  commimity. 
The  council's  role  extends  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  simply  being  an 
adviser  or  a  micromanager  because  it 
is  empowered  to  review  all  private 
sector  requests  for  Goverrmient  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  a  condition  of  that  as- 
sistance. 

I  suggest  to  Members  that  an  un- 
precedented sweep  of  authority,  in 
effect,  would  give  the  council  control 
over  such  parts  of  our  economy  as  the 
Ped's  discount  window  loans,  Exim- 


bank  loans,  HUD  loans  to  the  poor 
and  the  elderly.  Trade  Act  relief  meas- 
ures for  maniifacturers,  student  loans, 
farm  loans,  and  many,  many  others.  It 
Is  costly,  it  Is  imnecessary.  It  dupli- 
cates services  already  performed  by 
the  Commerce  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  We 
simply  have  a  responsibility  to  not 
direct  the  activities  of  the  private 
sector  but  to  streamline  our  own  proc- 
esses of  Government  auid  create  an  en- 
vironment In  which  the  individual  and 
collective  talents  of  the  private  sector 
can  be  focussed  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive challenges  facing  our  economy. 
The  council  does  not  do  this. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  opposing  H.R. 
4800. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

the  substitute  and  in  strong  support  of 

the  Banking  Committee  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  signs  of  Ameri- 
ca's Industrial  problems  are  not  hard 
to  find. 

Last  month's  record  trade  deficit  was 
merely  the  latest  In  a  long  string  of 
records  that  have  seen  our  manufac- 
turing trade  deficit  increase  fivefold  in 
just  3  years. 

Real  wages  for  American  workers 
grew  steadily  from  World  War  II 
through  1973.  Since  then,  they  have 
declined. 

Today,  wages  have  dropped  to  the 
1962  level.  The  American  standard  of 
living  has  been  set  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  bitter  days  of  the  last  recession, 
the  deepest  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Areas  like  my  home  State  of 
Michigan,  which  was  among  the  hard- 
est hit.  can  proudly  claim  to  have 
come  back  the  farthest,  to  have 
worked  a  miracle  of  economy  recovery. 
Yet  that  good  news  cannot  cloud  the 
hard  fact  that  today,  far  into  the  re- 
covery, our  annual  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  still  higher  than  at  any 
time  during  the  entire  decade— of  the 
1960's. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud,  but 
much  work  yet  to  do. 

This  old  system  that  pits  labor  and 
management  against  each  other,  and 
Government  against  both,  can  no 
longer  work.  In  the  New  World  mar- 
ketplace we  have  to  learn  to  work  to- 
gether, or  we  will  be  passed  by  those 
countries  that  already  do. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the 
Banking  Committee  has  Included  in 
the  trade  bill  the  council  on  industrial 
competitiveness,  a  measure  based  on 
legislation  first  introduced  4  years  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 


LuMsufc],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton],  and  myself. 

Cooperation  has  worked  for  our  in- 
dustrial competitors  like  Japan  where 
business,  labor.  Government,  con- 
sumer, and  academic  leaders  come  to- 
gether through  their  industrial  struc- 
ture council  to  forge  a  concensus  for 
the  future. 

And  it  can  work  in  America. 

We  saw  the  fruits  of  cooperation  In 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  where  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  Government  worked 
together,  making  shared  sacrifices, 
saving  a  great  American  corporation 
and  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  In  communities  across  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  over  the  last  several 
decades,  small  yearly  declines  in  eco- 
nomic performance  have  slowly  eroded 
America's  industrial  strength.  In  incre- 
ments almost  too  small  to  notice,  we 
have  lost  our  competitive  edge  In  the 
world  marketplace. 

At  each  point,  our  Nation  had  the 
chance  to  chose  growth,  yet  at  each 
point  we  delayed.  And  today  again, 
there  are  those  who  chose  to  deny  the 
facts  and  embroil  the  debate  in  long 
outdated  idealogy. 

The  councU  is  attacked  as  State 
planning,  when  in  fact  the  council  will 
be  controlled  by  private  sector  leaders 
and  its  decisions  will  bind  no  one. 

The  council  is  attacked  as  "targeting 
winners  and  losers."  when  In  fact  the 
councU  will  control  no  resources,  make 
no  loans. 

What  the  coimcil  does  do  is  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation  with  a  forum  where 
we  can  come  together,  find  the  facts 
and  then  face  them,  a  place  where  we 
can  forge  a  consensus  for  competitive- 
ness and  growth. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  Wylie 
substitute  and  adopt  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act. 

D  1750 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Wylie  substitute 
to  the  banking  section  of  the  trade 
bill.  This  country  doesn't  need  the 
extra  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape  in  the  bill's  banking  section.  The 
creation  of  the  CouncU  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  alone  would  be 
reason  to  oppose  this  section.  And 
there  are  other  reasons. 

The  Wylie  substitute  responsibly 
sets  forth  congressional  Intent  for  our 
intemational  lending  policies  without 
handcuffing  the  administration  to  leg- 
islative mandates  which  may  not  be 
right  for  each  and  every  economy  and 
situation  with  which  It  must  deal. 

As  you  have  already  heard,  the 
banking  section  incorporates  four  bills 
passed  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
While  all  of  these  provisions  in  H.R. 
4800  are  laudable  In  their  goals,  they 


defeat  our  mutual  purpose  of  stream- 
lining our  trade  policy  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  world's  most  effi- 
cient systems. 

First,  on  competitive  exchange  rates, 
the  bill  would  create  a  brand  new  and 
unnecessary  pool  of  money  which  the 
administration  can  use  to  Intervene  In 
foreign  currency  markets  to  help 
achieve  and  maintain  a  "competitive 
exchange  rate"  for  the  dollar. 

The  Wylie  substitute  acknowledges 
the  significant  progress  made  by  this 
administration  In  negotiations  leading 
to  a  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  recent  agreements  made  at  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  in  particular 
are  most  encouraging.  This  will  help 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers. The  substitute  encourages  the 
adminstration  to  continue  negotia- 
tions to  maintain  its  progress.  Why 
create  a  new  reserve  with  new  regula- 
tions to  achieve  something  on  which 
we  are  already  making  great  strides? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  section  in- 
corporates the  International  Debt, 
Trade,  and  Plnanclal  Stabilization  Act 
into  the  bill.  I  support  the  goals  of 
this  section,  particularly  efforts  to 
assist  recipient  countries  through  the 
use  of  structural  lending.  This  would 
help  them  restructure  their  economies 
away  from  top  heavy  and  Inefficient 
govenunent-owned  monopolies  and 
toward  more  productive  private  enter- 
prises. It  would  free  up  more  Govern- 
ment funds  for  both  social  services 
and  debt  repayment.  However,  the  bill 
gives  specific  directions  to  the  U.S.  ex- 
ecutive directors  of  the  multilateral 
development  banks  to  vote  against  cer- 
tain loans  which  do  not  meet  vaguely 
defined  trade-related  goals.  These  re- 
strictions may  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  the  section  which  are  so  Important. 

The  Wylie  substitute  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  administra- 
tion should  continue  to  have  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility in  Implementing  its  cooperative 
debt  strategy.  I  strongly  agree  with 
the  Wylie  substitute  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  strategy  should  continue 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  economic 
adjustment  policies  within  recipient 
countries  to  help  them  streamline 
their  economies.  The  Wylie  substitute 
requires  the  U.S.  executive  directors  at 
the  MDB's  to  work  toward  eliminating 
unfair  trading  practices  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade  aoid  in- 
vestment, and  to  promote  mutually  ad- 
vantageous economic  relations.  These 
countries  must  know  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  help  nations  who  close 
their  doors  to  our  products. 

Third.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  in- 
cludes a  section  on  competitive  tied 
aid.  It  creates  a  $300  million  competi- 
tive tied-ald  fund  or  "war  chest"  to 
counter  the  predatory  practices  of 
some  countries  who  use  a  combination 
of  concessionary  loans  and  outright 
grants  to  promote  purchase  of  their 


exports.  This  is  a  good  section  of  the 
bill  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
Wylie  substitute  Includes  a  similar  sec- 
tion as  well. 

Fourth,  and  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  would  create  a  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  and  would  au- 
thorize $25  million,  that  we  don't 
have,  to  fund  the  Council.  I  have  no 
problem  with  a  lot  of  interested  intel- 
lectuals getting  together  to  hash  out 
what's  wrong  with  U.S.  industry  today. 
Certainly  people  have  been  doing  that 
for  years.  And  on  the  more  formal 
level,  there  are  already  productive 
groups  actively  organized  for  that  pur- 
pose representing  government,  busi- 
ness, and  academia.  A  good  example  is 
the  business-higher  education  forum 
at  which  members  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  congressional  coalition  have 
participated.  These  get  togethers 
produce  valuable  insights  into  the 
competitive  problems  and  successes  in 
U.S.  industry. 

The  problems  arise,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  another  group  gets  appointed 
and  becomes  another  official  layer  of 
bureaucracy  with  entrenched  interests 
and  constituencies.  As  the  bill  stands, 
the  Council  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness would  be  able  to  review  all  private 
sector  requests  for  Federal  assistance, 
including  Import  relief.  It  would  then 
pronounce  its  judgment  on  whether 
the  assistance  is  warranted  and  on 
what  conditions,  such  as  wage  and 
benefit  cuts  or  plant  closings,  should 
be  imposed  on  that  assistance.  What 
happens  when  the  ITC  finds  injury  in 
a  trade  case  but  the  Council  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  cannot  come  to 
any  agreement  on  what  industry 
should  do  to  compete  more  efficiently 
against  the  Imports?  That  industry 
does  not  need  any  more  delay  in 
having  remedies  Implemented.  It  does 
not  need  labor.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment officitds.  some  of  whom  may  not 
even  be  familiar  with  the  particular 
Industry  in  question,  deciding  what 
mix  of  restructuring  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge  posed  by  a  flood  of 
imports. 

Perhaps  some  wage  and  benefit  cuts 
would  be  necessary,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  the  rele- 
vant unions,  not  dictated  by  some 
Government  bureaucracy.  Perhaps 
some  plants  need  to  be  closed  or  con- 
solidated, but  again  those  are  difficult 
decisions  and  decisions  which  are  not 
applicable  to  all  sectors  of  a  particular 
industry  or  even  one  company.  We  do 
not  need  another  layer  of  Govenunent 
bureaucracy  in  the  way.  What  we  need 
is  a  more  efficient,  more  streamlined, 
competitive  industry,  standing  up  to 
the  challenges  it  faces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  overall,  I  believe  that 
the  Wylie  substitute  more  effectively 
responds  to  the  needs  of  our  interna- 
tional lending  system  and  U.S.  indus- 
try. Clearly,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
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and  watch  our  industries  suffer  while 
our  foreign  competitors  prosper  as  a 
result  of  their  own  restrictive  trade 
barriers.  Moreover,  we  cannot  watch 
while  foreign  debt  burdens  drain  away 
once  lucrative  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts overseas.  Oiur  own  trade  policy 
has  not  been  an  effective  one.  The 
trade  policies  of  the  world  community 
cannot  continue  to  be  set  with  one  set 
of  rules  for  the  United  States  and  one 
set  of  rules  for  our  trade  partners.  We 
need  strong  action  now,  but  what  we 
don't  need  is  a  muscle-bound  giant 
unable  to  tread  delicately  through  the 
nuances  of  international  trade  and 
lending. 

Mr.  LXJNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  very  clear  and  easy  choice.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. Do  we  want  to  have  an  aggres- 
sive; strong  national  policy  that  seeks 
to  do  for  this  Nation  what  other  na- 
tions do,  and  that  is  aggressively  put 
our  American  interests,  economic  in- 
terests, first  in  the  world  marketplace 
as  other  countries  put  their  economic 
interest  first? 

The  Wylie  amendment  to  me  would 
do  devastation  to  a  major  and  impor-^ 
tant  segment  of  this  bill,  a  portion  of 
the  bill  that  assures  that  we  are  going 
to  add  leverage  against  oiu-  competi- 
tors across  the  world  spectrum,  com- 
petitors that  use  every  sort  of  leverage 
in  their  interests.  Why  should  we  not 
do  everything  that  we  can  do  to  devel- 
op what  I  think  very  simply  is  a  busi- 
ness nationalism,  which  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  with,  putting 
the  interests  of  this  country  forward 
with  a  renewed  and  a  vigorous  activ- 
ism of  this  Grovemment  in  internation- 
al trade? 

Our  future  in  Alabama  and  across 
this  country  depends  on  it.  Our  jobs 
are  at  stake.  And  if  we  were  to  go  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wyue]  seeks,  and  I  have  respect  for 
what  the  gentleman  is  intending  to  do, 
but  I  do  not  think  how  the  gentleman 
comes  down  on  this  issue  is  correct. 
We  would,  in  essence,  have  a  prescrip- 
tion for  doing  nothing,  and  nothing 
over  the  past  5  years  has  given  us  a 
$150  billion  trade  deficit,  has  made 
this  Nation  a  debtor  nation  for  the 
first  time  in  about  60  or  70  years.  We 
need  the  so.  t  of  provisions  that  are  in 
the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  reject 
the  Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lbach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  drafted  is 
an  alleged  solution  to  last  year's  prob- 
lems. In  contrast,  the  Wylie  substitute, 
by  building  on  this  year's  successes,  is 
realistic  and  it  is  workable. 

In  the  exchange  rate  arena  what  is 
needed  Is  will  and  judgment  in  current 
institutions  including  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not 
greater  expenditures  of  taxpayer 
funds  for  new  industrial  and  economic 
advisory  panels. 

The  authors  of  this  bill  have  correct- 
ly spotlighted  the  key  problem  in 
world  trade.  But  spotlighting  and  cor- 
recting are  not  synonymous. 

While  well  meaning.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  what  this  bill  creates  is 
monetary  confusion,  more  instability 
and  greater  exchange  rate  swings. 
There  is  simply  no  substitutes  for 
strong  leadership  in  our  present  insti- 
tutions. This  approach  that  is  being 
advocated  and  brought  before  this 
body  today  bifurcates  and  splinters  ex- 
change rate  policy. 

The  Wylie  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  constructively  addresses  the 
problem  without  meddling  in  finely 
tuned  apparatuses.  It  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  de- 
scription of  the  Competitiveness  Coun- 
cil, and  I  do  not  recognize  it  at  all.  It  is 
kind  of  the  old  device  of  trying  to  kill 
something  with  caricature. 

It  is  not  an  effort  of  central  plan- 
ning. Do  not  throw  that  red  herring 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  not 
that  at  all. 

As  the  bill  says,  the  Council  would 
gather  and  analyze  information.  An 
institutional  forum  would  be  created 
to  identify  economic  problems  inhibit- 
ing the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustries, and  develop  some  long-term 
strategies  to  address  such  problems 
and  create  a  broad  consensus.  That  is 
not  central  planning. 

So  having  information  and  exchang- 
ing ideas  and  talking  about  alterna- 
tives is  a  long,  long  way  from  central 
planning.  There  has  to  be  something 
between  chaos  and  central  planning. 

Let  me  just  indicate  what  I  said  yes- 
terday in  a  one-minute  speech.  I  was 
talking  with  a  reporter  who  said  to  me, 
"You  know,  out  in  California,  the  first 
cars  that  rolled  off  the  GM-Toyota  as- 
sembly line  had  60-  to  70-percent  Japa- 
nese content.  Do  you  know  that  the 
second-line  cars  wiU  have?  Ninety  per- 
cent Japanese-made  content." 

We  need  to  talk  about  issues  like  the 
long-run  place  of  U.S.  automobile  com- 
panies within  automobile  capacity  and 
production  and  sales  in  America. 

I  think  the  burden  is  on  your  shoul- 
ders to  come  up  with  something  be- 


sides the  status  quo.  Industry  after  in- 
dustry has  lost  ground  in  this  country. 
And  what  you  are  essentially  creating 
is  a  stone  wall,  that  is  all,  plus  some 
epithets. 

This  country  as  a  country  has  to 
stand  up  to  the  questions  of  where  we 
are  going.  That  does  not  mean  all  the 
answers  are  in  Washington-  A  few  of 
them  will  be,  but  you  have  to  ask  the 
questions,  and  you  have  to  have  the 
information  to  address  those  questions 
and  alternatives.  Getting  management 
and  labor  and  education  institutions 
and  all  the  private  sector  together  to 
talk  about  these  issues  is  not  planning, 
it  is  good  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  have  some  con- 
frontation on  this  so  that  everybody 
imderstands  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Not  confrontation, 
maybe  dialog. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  says  here  that  the 
Coimcil  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
shall: 

•  •  •  assess  private  sector  requests  for  gov- 
ernmental assistance  or  relief  and  to  recom- 
mend, as  a  condition  of  such  assistance  or 
relief— 

(A)  those  actions  of  the  private  sector 
which  will  ensure  that  the  applicant  in- 
volved, by  receiving  the  assistance  or  relief, 
will  become  internationally  competitive  in 
the  future:  and 

(B)  any  adjustment  commitments  which 
should  be  entered  into  by  relevant  parties, 
such  as  management  and  employees  of  the 
applicant,  shareholders,  creditors,  suppliers 
and  dealers,  and  financial  institutions,  to 
ensure  that  the  applicant  will  become  inter- 
nationally competitive  in  the  future. 

That  sounds  like  central  planning  to 
me. 

D  1800 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
might  respond? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  All  that 
says  is  that  if  Chrysler  Corp.  or  any 
other  company  comes  before  this  Con- 
gress again  and  asks  for  help,  that 
there  will  be  an  institutional  mecha- 
nism within  this  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  steal  the  bank— 
and  Chrysler  did  not— and  that  we  get 
a  pound  of  flesh  and  equity  for  all  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  is  all  it 
says.  It  is  not  central  planning  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.,He  is  a 


friend  of  mine  personally,  and  I  re- 
spect his  views  and  his  opinions. 

I  do  think  that  the  apprehension 
that  I  have  heard  expressed  here 
today  about  the  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness Council,  however,  is  mis- 
placed. Surely  it  makes  sense  that  if  a 
business  is  going  to  come  and  apply  to 
the  Government  for  help,  to  avoid  its 
bankruptcy  or  its  failure,  to  avoid  an 
industry's  having  to  go  completely  out 
of  business  and  just  cave  into  foreign 
competition,  that  we  have  a  right  as  a 
nation  to  expect  in  return  that  that 
business  or  that  industry,  labor,  and 
management  worlung  together,  will 
come  to  an  agreement  on  some  kind  of 
a  minimal  social  compact  where  they 
will  install  the  labor-saving  devices 
and  the  time-saving  mechanisms  that 
are  necessary  to  make  that  business 
competitive. 

What  good  does  it  do  if  we  give  them 
aid  and  bail  them  out  and  they  do  not 
do  those  things  necessary  to  make 
themselves  competitive  on  world  mar- 
kets? 
That  is  what  it  says. 
Let  me  give  you  just  one  illustration 
that  has  been  used.  Chrysler  Corp. 
probably  is  the  very  best  of  all  Ulustra- 
tions  of  a  company  that  pulled  itself 
together  by  labor  and  management 
working  harmoniously  as  a  team,  and 
they  rose  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes.  There  were  many,  including 
David  Stockman,  who  said,  "Let 
Chrysler  go  down  the  drain.  They  are 
not  worth  saving.  They  cannot  be 
saved."  The  staid  Wall  Street  Journal 
said,  "Let  them  go  down  the  drain.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  try  to  save 
them." 

Instead,  we  turned  it  over  to  a  group 
of  people  that  we  thought  had  the 
vision  and  the  determination  to  make 
it  work.  What  happened?  Labor  and 
management  worked  together.  The 
Chrysler  management  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  a  major  industri- 
al company  placed  the  head  of  a  labor 
organization  on  its  board  of  directors. 
And  for  the  first  time,  labor  had  a 
sense  of  belonging.  Chrysler  went  a 
step  further  than  that  and  made  $1.5 
million  of  its  common  stock  available 
to  those  who  worked  for  Chrysler.  For 
the  first  time  they  sensed  that  they 
had  a  stake  in  making  things  more 
competitive  and  taking  the  little  sacri- 
fices that  were  necessary  in  order  that 
the  company  as  a  whole  might  survive. 
The  first  thing  you  know,  represent- 
atives of  labor  were  coming  in  with 
labor-saving  ideas,  time-saving  notions. 
and  soon  it  became  a  team.  Because  it 
was  a  team.  now.  this  month,  this 
year,  Chrysler  is  announcing  the 
lowest  cost  subcompact  car  on  the 
market.  It  has  become  competitive 
with  hitemational  competition. 

That  is  all  that  we  are  suggesting.  I 
think  it  is  a  benign  thing.  I  think  it  is 
the  very  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  be 
encouraging  so  that  we  will  have  more 


productivity,  more  competition.  That 
is  what  we  are  for.  We  say  we  believe 
in  competition.  That  is  the  free 
market.  That  is  the  magic  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. Let  us  make  ourselves  more 
competitive,  to  the  end  that  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A."  once  again  will  be  a  badge 
of  value  and  quality  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  respect  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  but  he  has  not 
read  the  amendment,  and  we  did  not 
need  this  language  or  this  new  council 
to  effect  the  loan  guarantee  arrange- 
ment for  Chrysler.  I  was  here.  I  sup- 
ported the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee, 
and  It  worked  out  very,  very  well. 

I  mentioned  request  for  farmers,  ag- 
ricultural loans.  In  this  amendment, 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  Chrysler.  It 
applies  to  everybody  in  the  private 
sector  who  seeks  or  receives  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
want  all  of  our  exporters  to  be  com- 
petitive internationally. 

What  about  Export-Import  Bank 
loans?  Are  we  going  to  have  them 
second-guessed  by  this  council?  What 
about  the  auto  industry?  What  about 
the  steel  Industry,  to  make  them  com- 
petitive? I  would  assume  that  they 
would  apply  to  this  council  to  see  if 
there  is  some  quantitative  desirability 
to  makhig  a  loan  to  them.  What  about 
student  loans?  Students  get  assistance 
or  relief  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Do  they  have  to  go  before  this 
proposed  council  for  review? 

It  sounds  ridiculous,  I  know.  The 
gentleman  is  laughing,  and  he  has 
only  mentioned  Chrysler,  but  all  of 
these  people  and  agencies  that  I  men- 
tioned receive  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  think  they 
would  have  to  go  before  this  council. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LaPalce]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  so  many  misleading  argu- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  time 
in  days  and  years  to  answer  them,  but 
let  me  try,  briefly. 

First  of  all,  so  far  as  a  central  plan- 
ning governing  body,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  This  council 
does  not  have  one  power  of  its  own.  It 
is  an  advisory  body.  It  can  recommend. 
It  creates  a  place  where  individuals 
from  labor,  management.  Govern- 
ment, and  public  interest  groups  can 
sit  down  together,  discuss  their  issues. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  remind 
him  of  the  time  when  he  was  opposed 
primarily  to  a  bank  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  expressed  the  thought  that  if 
the  bank  were  defeated,  then  the 
council  might  be  a  good  idea.  That  was 
the  first  year  1984.  We.  then,  in  this 


Congress  rejected  the  concept  of  a 
bank,  at  least  did  not  bring  it  up.  and 
said.  "Let's  confine  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  a  council." 

With  respect  to  the  Chrysler  situa- 
tion, Chrysler  is  different  from  other 
situations  only  in  this  respect:  Federal 
legislation  was  necessary.  Usually  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  not  necessary  for 
those  thousands  of  supplicants  who 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  seek- 
ing financial  assistance  or  trade  relief 
in  one  way  or  another. 

I  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Banking  Conunittee,  saying  I  opposed 
the  Chrysler  legislation  because,  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
there  was  no  conditlonallty  attached 
to  it— there  was  no  requirement  for 
shared  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  management  so  that  Chrysler 
could  be  competitive. 

The  Senate,  especially  Senator 
Richard  Lugar  and  then  Senator  Paul 
TsoNGAS.  amended  the  Senate  bill  to 
demand  that  all  those  parties  with  an 
interest  In  Chrysler  do  get  together  in 
order  to  make  the  shared  sacrifices 
necesstiry  to  enhance  their  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  steel  industry  wants  a  trigger 
pricing  mechanism.  The  auto  Industry 
wants  voluntary  restraints.  The  public 
should  get  something  for  it.  No  more 
giveaways.  That  is  what  this  bill  says. 
No  more  giveaways.  The  public  should 
get  competitiveness. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  stand  In  favor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues of  this  body  if  you  now  believe 
that  this  bill  does  embody  the  concept 
of  central  planning  and  that  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  strikes  that,  which  I  think  is 
very  valid,  let  me  tell  you  a  couple  of 
other  things  that  he  would  strike  from 
the  bill  that  I  think  are  essentially 
very  Important  for  us  to  talk  about 
this  afternoon. 

A  month  ago,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  287  which  op- 
posed MIGA-that  Is,  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guarantee  Agency— a  con- 
cept that  the  World  Bank  came  up 
with  that  said  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  "We  want  your  money  so  if 
we  make  bad  loans,  you  will  ball  them 
out."  That  is  what  it  said. 

The  bill  embodies  that  legislation, 
that  language,  that  concept,  and  the 
Wylie  amendment  opposes  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  enough  money  to  ball  out  the 
bad  loans  of  our  multilateral  financing 
organizations.  But  your  legislation  in- 
cludes it. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
was  involved  in  introducing  was  saying 
that  when  multilateral  development 
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banks  make  loans  for  the  promotion 
of,  and  the  production  of,  agriculture 
in  Third  World  nations  for  export 
trade  to  compete  against  our  farmers, 
that  ought  to  be  disallowed,  that  our 
contributions  to  those  banks  ought  to 
be  diminished  in  the  next  term  by  the 
amount  of  the  loan  that  went  in  to 
compete  against  our  farmers  that  we 
are  subsidizing  to  keep  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy today. 

The  Wylie  amendment  provides  for 
that  kind  of  provision.  That  is  what  it 
offers.  That  is  what  it  represents.  It 
says  charity  begins  at  home  and  we 
will  not  use  our  taxpayers'  money  to 
bail  out  bad  loans  from  our  interna- 
tional banking  system,  and  we  will  also 
not  use  our  taxpayers'  dollars  to  com- 
pete against  our  farmers. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  called  a 
solution  to  last  year's  problem.  This 
has  been  called  essentially  unneces- 
sary. Well,  if  you  believe  that  a  $150 
billion  trade  deficit  is  last  year's  prob- 
lem, then  vote  for  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

Very  frankly,  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  if  you  believe  ev- 
erything the  Reagan  administration 
has  done  throughout  these  5-plus 
years  is  perfect,  then  vote  for  the 
Wylie  amendment. 

I  want  to  see  bipartisanship.  I  doubt 
if  even  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
would  deny  that  in  my  subcommittee, 
and  in  general,  that  I  have  been 
denied  a  bipartisan  opportunity  to 
forge  legislation.  And  untU  recently, 
most  of  these  provisions  were  biparti- 
san. But  now  the  issue  is  drawn  very 
clearly.  If  you  think  it  ain't  broke, 
then  don't  try  to  fix  it. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  I  say  it  is  broke.  How  is  it 
broke?  The  dollar  is  still  overvalued. 
We  talk  a  lot  about  the  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  as  against  the  yen.  We. 
from  upstate  New  York,  know  what  it 
is  like  to  compete  against  the  Canadi- 
ans who  have  a  70-cent  doUar.  It  is 
hard  to  be  30  percent  better  than  your 
competitors  just  in  southern  Ontario. 

If  you  vote  for  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment, you  are  voting  to  leave  it  to 
Baker.  There  used  to  be  a  television 
program,  I  think,  "Leave  it  to  Beaver." 
Well,  this  is  "Leave  it  to  Baker." 

This  is  the  fundamental  issue:  Is 
Congress  going  to  set  the  public  policy 
with  regard  to  exchange  rates,  with 
regard  to  our  approach  to  the  Mexican 
and  Third  World  debt?  Is  Congress 
going  to  set  the  essential  policy  with 
regard  to  an  industrial  strategy  for  the 
private  sector  to  know  how  it  is  going 
to  compete  with  other  nations,  or  are 
we  going  to  leave  it  to  the  administra- 
tion? 

I  say  that  this  administration  was 
late  in  coming  around  to  a  realization 
that  a  strong  dollar  is  not  something 


that  is  good  for  American  competitive- 
ness but  something  that  is  actually 
harmful. 

We  have  been  told  that  to  reject  the 
amendment  is  tinkering  by  Congress. 
Well.  I  would  remind  the  people  in 
this  body  that  our  forefathers  in  this 
Constitution  thought  that  it  was  the 
job  of  the  legislative  branch,  not  the 
job  of  the  executive  branch,  to  con- 
duct international  monetary  and  inter- 
national financial  and  economic 
policy,  and  I  say  right  now  is  when  we 
are  facing  up  to  the  issue  of  whether 
we  believe  we  can  set  public  policy. 
Are  we  creating  some  new  bank  with 
$5  billion?  No.  What  we  are  doing  is 
taking  $1  billion  already  in  the  World 
Bank  pud  leveraging  that  so  that  a 
growth  strategy  for  these  countries 
that  conforms  to  the  idea  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  but  gives  it  more 
impetus  can  actually  be  implemented. 

With  respect  to  Third  World  debt, 
let  me  just  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
about  one-third  of  our  total  trade 
problem— $53  billion— is  due  to  the 
fall-off  in  our  balance  of  trade  with 
these  Third  World  countries. 

What  we  are  proposing  that  would 
be  gutted  by  the  Wylie  amendment,  in 
addition,  incidentally,  to  the  Multilat- 
eral Investment  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion that  was  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, we  would  gut  every  other 
positive  progressive  proposal  to  give 
some  teeth  to  the  idea  that  we  have 
got  to  develop  a  growth  strategy  for 
these  Third  World  countries  so  that 
they  can  buy  UJS.  goods. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  against  the  Wylie 
amendment,  stand  up  for  Congress' 
ability  to  set  public  policy  in  interna- 
tional economic  policy,  stand  up  for  a 
positive  approach  to  dealing  with  our 
trade  deficit. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

D  1815 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  clear- 
ly indicated  the  real  problem  is  that 
we  have  misleading  and  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations. The  distinguished  majority 
leader  gives  us  the  impression  that 
this  bill  will  bring  us  more  Chrysler 
miracles.  We  are  not  creating  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Administration,  we 
are  not  creating  a  substitute  Congress; 
we  are  proposing  $25  million  for  an 
economic  advisory  panel.  It  is  money 
for  economists,  not  blue  collar  work- 
ers. 

There  is  an  additional  provision  for 
a  World  Bank  Bank  of  up  to  $5  billion 
in  leveraged  funds  for  the  World 
Bank.  Maybe  that  is  a  good  idea,  but  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body 
should  be  so  confused  as  to  think  that 
that  will  provide  loans  for  their  com- 
panies in  their  districts. 


Simply  put,  this  bill  is  a  nonfix  for  a 
real  problem,  and  the  public  should 
not  be  fooled  by  the  tomfoolery. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wylie  amendment.  It  accomplishes 
what  I  tried  to  do  in  an  agriculture 
amendment,  but  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Comimittee  buried. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  met  to  discuss  its  proposals 
for  the  agricultural  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  our 
report  proposing  that  sense  of  the 
Congress  language  be  included  in  this 
bill  instructing  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  not  to  fund  for- 
eign agricultural  projects  which  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  competition 
against  U.S.  exports.  Unlike  some  of 
our  past  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  this  was  not  a  controversial 
amendment.  Two  of  the  organizations 
which  often  object  to  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. AID  and  the  Land  Grant  Uni- 
versities, both  signed  off  on  my 
amendment.  It  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  bipartisan  expressions  of  support. 

Sadly,  though,  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  good  agri- 
culture amendments,  got  scuttled  in  a 
turf  battle  with  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  is  certainly  most  unfor- 
tunate that  an  amendment  that  every- 
one agrees  to  in  substance  neverthe- 
less cannot  see  the  light  of  day.  There 
are  no  good  reasons  for  that,  and  I 
don't  think  any  of  our  constituents  ap- 
prove of  our  doing  business  in  this 
way. 

At  a  time  when  our  budget  deficit  is 
burgeoning  and  our  farm  economy  is 
sagging,  it  makes  no  sense  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  spending  tax 
dollars  to  dnun  up  new  competition 
for  our  own  farmers.  The  attention 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
called  to  this  subject  so  far  has  had  a 
positive  effect.  AID  no  longer  funds 
soybean  projects  in  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  Language  in  this  bill  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study 
the  programs  of  AID  to  determine 
how  they  serve  our  market  develop- 
ment objectives  will  help  keep  the 
pressure  on.  None  of  us  is  opposed  to 
legitimate  and  important  work  AID 
does  to  help  alleviate  hunger  in  Third 
World  countries.  But  some  of  our  for- 
eign agricultural  projects  have  gone 
beyond  mere  himianitarian  assistance 
to  helping  other  countries  develop 
export  capabilities  for  products  U.S. 
producers  export.  I.  for  one,  wiU  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  Congress  speak 
out  on  this  subject  to  make  it  clear 
that  ouj"  No.  1  priority  is  our  own 
farmers  here  at  home. 


The  Wylie  amendment  helps  us 
stress  that  fundamental  point.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment. 
What  I  have  difficulty  understanding 
is  in  November,  this  President  carried 
49  States  for  a  second  term  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  we  ought  to  limit 
Government  involvement  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  in  fact  limit  the 
growth  of  Government. 

Since  this  President  has  been  in 
office,  we  have  had  nothing  but 
growth,  once  we  have  been  able  to  get 
our  monetary  policy  put  into  shape. 
We  have  been  able  to  have  growth  and 
create  jobs  in  this  country. 

Now  we  are  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  Government  bureaucracy  that  is 
designed  to  pick  winners  and  pick 
losers.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  it. 
Let  me  say  a  couple  of  other  things. 
I  do  not  want  to  live  in  Canada;  I  do 
not  want  to  live  in  Taiwan;  I  want  to 
live  in  the  United  States.  If  I  am  asked 
to  live  in  those  other  countries  for  any 
period  of  time,  it  would  have  to  be 
with  U.S.  dollars  in  my  pocket  because 
it  is  the  U.S.  dollar  that  has  strength 
around  the  world.  That  is  why  we  are 
now  working.  Secretary  Baker  is  now 
working,  to  try  to  get  the  dollar  in  line 
with  other  currencies,  and  he  has  been 
successful. 

So  successful,  that  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  Na- 
kasone  now.  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  returned  to  office  be- 
cause our  President  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  moderating  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Becaxise  of  the  moderation  in 
the  value  of  our  dollar  vis-a-vis  the 
value  of  other  currencies,  we  are  with- 
out question,  going  to  see  improve- 
ment in  our  foreign  trade  balance  just 
simply  because  of  Baker's  efforts. 

Now.  Jim  Baker  does  not  want  $300 
million  of  taxpayers'  money;  Jim 
Baker  believes  he  has  the  tools  at  the 
Fed.  the  open  market  policies,  the  dis- 
count rate,  working  and  coordinating 
with  other  countries  to  achieve  a  mod- 
eration of  the  dollar.  He  does  not  want 
this  language;  he  does  not  want  this 
money.  He  believes  that  it  is  sensitive; 
he  believes  that  this  whole  area  is 
something  where  the  Congress  itself 
should  not  be  involved:  435  Members, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
simply  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  point  out  one 
thing.  Secretary  Baker  not  only  wants 
the  $300  million:  he  asked  for  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  Members  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  3 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lundine]  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

My  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wylie  amendment.  I  have  limited 
time,  so  I  just  want  to  focus  on  a 
couple  of  pages  to  point  out  how 
amazing  this  Council  is. 

The  American  left  cannot  advocate 
bureaucratic  socialism  so  it  advocates 
an  academic,  bureaucratic  planning 
system  that  is  bizarre.  If  you  read 
page  312,  it  is  the  "Universal  Meddling 
Act."  This  agency  will  look  at  any- 
thing it  wants  to  for  virtually  any 
reason  that  it  wants  to. 

Then  you  look  at  the  board  we  are 
going  to  appoint  that  is  going  to  make 
all  these  wise  decisions;  that  is  going 
to  make  us  more  competitive. 

"Four  members  shall  be  national 
leaders  with  experience  and  back- 
ground in  the  labor  community."  Does 
that  mean  they  will  be  appointees 
from  big  labor,  or  does  that  mean 
three  of  the  four  will  be  nonunion 
which  will  be  an  act  or  reflection  of 
the  work  force? 

Four  members  will  be  appointed. 
"•  •  •  from  the  academic  community." 
Now.  I  am  a  former  college  professor. 
Let  me  tell  you:  If  you  seriously  think 
that  hiring  4  college  professors  is 
going  to  make  a  major  contribution 
while  working  with  four  big  labor  lead- 
ers, while  working  with  four  big  busi- 
ness leaders,  while  sitting  down  with 
four  already-appointed  executive 
branch  members,  this  is  the  Democrat- 
ic Party's  contribution  to  competition? 
No  wonder  the  McGovem-Carter-Mon- 
dale  cycle  keeps  reoccurring.  This  is 
one  more  bureaucratic,  centralized, 
big-government,  meddle  in  the  private 
sector,  meddle  in  the  small  business- 
man, take  power  from  back  home,  slow 
everything  down. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  I 
agree  with  him  on  trade  policy  in  gen- 
eral? No.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  I  have  not  been  a  very  good  Re- 
publican on  this  bill?  You  would  prob- 
ably say,  "no." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  I  have 
told  the  chairman  and  with  deep  re- 
spect, this  bill  adds  an  enormous  bu- 
reaucracy, an  enormous  cost,  it  takes 
decisions  from  where  they  should  be 
made,  and  sends  you  and  I  home  to 
our  districts,  you  and  I.  home  to  our 


districts,  to  daycare,  and  food  stamps, 
and  everything  else  and  says,  "no." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Wylie  amendment.  I 
think  I  have  proven  by  my  votes  al- 
ready today,  to  the  consternation  of 
some  of  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
that  I  would  like  for  us  to  have  a 
strong  trade  bill.  But  I  think  that  the 
section  in  the  bill  that  Wylie  would 
eliminate  is  a  travesty.  It  does  cost  ad- 
ditional money.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  it  will  windup 
costing  in  the  final  analysis. 

This  $5  billion  that  this  new  bank 
entity  will  spend  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  hide;  I  do  not  think 
we  know  what  the  cost  will  be  for 
what  is  in  the  bill  in  the  particular 
title  IV. 

There  will,  no  question,  be  more  bu- 
reaucracy involved  in  this  whole  area 
of  trade  based  on  what  is  in  title  IV.  A 
new  bank  in  the  World  Bank?  How 
many  of  you  like  what  the  World 
Bank  is  doing  now? 

A  lot  of  you  do  not  like  what  they 
are  doing.  Just  double  that.  A  new 
entity  in  the  World  Bank.  A  World 
Bank  bank;  that  says  a  lot  in  itself. 

This  also  would  allow  for  tinkering 
with  currency  values,  and  that  con- 
cerns me  considerably.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  is  going  to  help  us  in  the 
trade  policy  if  we  allow  this  additional 
strategic  currency  reserve  to  be  in- 
volved when  we  already  have  people  in 
place  to  do  that  job. 

Worst  of  all.  this  particular  title, 
unless  it  is  amended  with  the  Wylie 
amendment,  will  be  the  worst  form  of 
social  and  industrial  engineering.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

D  1825 

Mr.  LUDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

yit.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  proving  the  point 
that  the  issue  here  is.  if  Members 
think  that  everything  is  all  well  and 
there  are  no  problems  with  trade,  then 
they  should  vote  for  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. If,  however,  they  think  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  set  the  policy  with 
respect  to  the  exchange  rate  target  for 
the  dollar,  with  respect  to  our  positive 
approach  to  the  debt-ridden  problems 
of  the  Third  World,  with  respect  to 
the  other  issues  involved  here,  then  I 
would  say  they  should  vote  with  the 
committee  and  against  the  Wylie 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  was  struck  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Colum- 
bus who  talked  about  this  President's 
national  ability  to  get  votes.  This  is 
the  same  President  who  has  given  us 
the  largest  trade  deficit  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  the  result  of  which  is 
thousands  and  thousands  of  jobs  lost, 
some  permanently— hopefully  not— 
but  permanently  to  our  American  citi- 
zens. This  is  the  same  President  who 
said,  "Why  don't  we  export  the  farm- 
ers, not  their  products?"  This  is  the 
same  President  who  waited  until  yes- 
terday to  even  mention  the  crisis  in 
the  machine  tool  industry.  They  have 
been  pleading  with  the  President  not 
only  for  jobs  but  for  national  security 
interests  to  do  something  about  the 
fallout  in  heavy  manufactiulng.  This 
is  the  same  President  who  has  a  Com- 
merce Department  that  puts  out  a 
report  that  says  we  can  import  our 
metal  fasteners,  oiu*  nuts,  bolts,  and 
screws.  There  are  100,000  of  them  in 
every  plane  that  we  attempt  to  use  for 
the  defense  of  our  country,  but  the 
Commerce  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  this  President  says, 
"Why  don't  we  import  them  from 
Japan  and  Germany  and  Taiwan  and 
other  areas,  and  we  can  still  have  a 
great  national  seciuity?" 

If  Members  believe  in  that  status 
quo,  then  they  should  gut  this  bill  and 
vote  for  the  Wylie  amendment.  If  they 
want  to  see  some  progress,  if  they 
want  to  see  us  address  this  interna- 
tional debt  that  is  causing  our  own 
people  to  loss  their  jobs,  then  they  will 
support  the  committee,  they  will  abso- 
lutely support  this  bill.  I  really  plead 
with  them  to  reject  the  status  quo,  to 
do  something  about  this  enormous 
trade  deficit,  to  show  how  truly  we  can 
be  American  and  care  about  Ameri- 
cans for  a  change.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Danmemeter]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  failure  to  communi- 
cate, or  more  property,  to  understand  wtuit  it 
is  we  are  really  doing  The  omnibus  trade  bill 
(H.R.  4800)  is  intended  to  correct  our  current 
trade  imbalance;  however,  it  does  so  in  the 
manner  of  an  ill-concetved  fire  extinguisher: 
something  is  burning,  so  grab  anything  you 
can  to  throw  on  it  in  the  hope  of  putting  it  out. 
Of  course,  water  or  a  chemical  retardant 
would  be  preferable.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  is 
the  financial  equivalent  of  kerosene;  it  will 
merely  fan  the  flames. 

One  of  the  more  odious  provisions  in  H.R. 
4800  is  title  IV,  which  attempts  to  address  the 
issues  of  U.S.  trade  and  foreign  debt  by  creat- 


ing a  bureaucracy— just  what  we  need  one 
more  of— to  oversee  the  flinging  of  more 
money  down  the  black  hole  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Our  negative  trade  balance,  which  results  in 
a  loss  of  jobs  and  a  general  decline  in  eco- 
nomic productivity,  is  but  one  symptom  of 
monetary  Instability.  Budget  deficits  and 
mounting  Federal  debt  are  also  symptomatic 
of  this  financial  quicksand.  The  U.S.  dollar  Is 
in  Mne  currently  unenviable  posrtk)n  of  being 
the  reserve  currency  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rates  between 
the  dollar  and  foreign  currencies  which  is  a 
major  influence  on  b^ade.  It  is  essential  tfiat 
we  understand  the  nature  and  effects  of  ex- 
change rates  as  a  monetary  device. 

In  H.R.  4800,  however,  all  we  have  is  an- 
other attempted  bailout:  U.S.  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  underwrite  poor  judgment,  de- 
fective banking  practices,  and  discredited 
monetary  policies.  It  is  totally  unrealistic  to 
expect  yet  another  level  of  bureaucracy  and 
yet  another  infusion  of  credit  to  signal  im- 
provement in  the  overall  trade  picture.  At  a 
time  wtien  the  U.S.  prime  rate  is  twice  that  of 
our  major  competitors — 8.5  percent  compared 
to  4.5  percent  to  the  Intertiank  rates  for  Japan 
and  West  Germany— what  prompts  supporters 
of  this  bill  to  think  that  the  tanking  provisions 
contained  in  title  IV  will  do  anything  to  tjenefit 
the  economic  base  necessary  for  trade  in  the 
first  place? 

My  able  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  sakj  it  correctly  and  suc- 
dnctty:  "not  one  of  my  constituents  has  asked 
me  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy  or  to  encour- 
age Irresponsible  World  Bank  lending."  This 
legislation  is  not  the  answer;  honest  money  is. 
In  order  to  address  our  b^ade  imbalance,  we 
must  first  nurture  the  health  of  our  economy. 
And  the  key  to  stimulating  productivity,  invest- 
ment, and  savings  is  tower  interest  rates.  We 
can  drastically  reduce  interest  rates  by  fixing 
the  dollar  once  more  to  gold.  Monetary 
reform — sound  money — is  the  necessary  first 
step:  before  you  fight  the  fire,  you  have  to 
ensure  that  the  fire  truck  is  operating  and  that 
there  is  water  in  tfie  reservoir.  And,  like  the 
kerosene,  leave  this  bill  in  the  can. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decline  in 
U.S.  industiial  competitiveness  has  now 
reached  crisis  proportions.  America's  inability 
to  compete  in  workj  markets,  as  President 
Reagan's  own  Commission  on  Industiial  Com- 
petitiveness reported  just  over  a  year  ago,  is 
one  of  Vne  most  serious  challenges  facing  the 
United  States.  If  we  look  beyond  the  short 
run,  tfie  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  com- 
petitiveness may  well  be  the  pivotal  economic 
issue  for  our  country  for  the  rest  of  this  centu- 
ry. The  provisions  in  the  banking  title  of  this 
bill  confront  tfiat  issue  by  providing  mecha- 
nisms for  explicitly  shaping  our  ecormmk:  poli- 
cies to  enhance  our  competitive  position. 

Measures  of  our  underlying  competitiveness 
are  getting  worse,  not  better,  and  the  trend  is 
rrat  new.  The  fundamental  measure  of  our 
economk;  condition  in  a  worid  ecorromy  is  our 
trade  picture.  The  skyrocketing  U.S.  trade  def- 
cit— a  staggering  $150  billkin  last  year — is 
pertiaps  the  best  evkJerKe  of  our  competitive 
decline.  But  it  is  not  tt)e  only  evidence. 

Inflation-adjusted  wages  is  anotfier  straight- 
forvrard  measure  of  U.S.  industiial  competi- 


tiveness. Real  wages  grew  steadily  from 
Worid  War  II  until  1973.  Since  then  they  have 
fallen  and  the  trend  is  still  downward.  Unem- 
ployment remains  a  serious  problem.  We  now 
have  8  milfon  people  actively  looking  for 
work.  Some  168,000  jobs  were  k>st  in  manu- 
facturing last  year. 

Our  productivity  growth  has  come  to  an  om- 
inous halt  and  has  been  outstripped  by  virtual- 
ly all  our  competitors.  The  United  States  no 
longer  is  the  worid's  most  productive  nation  in 
several  industiies,  including  autos  and  ma- 
chine tools,  and  ttie  productivity  gap  is  wkjen- 
ing  rapidly. 

Falling  interest  rates  have  led  to  rising  cor- 
porate indebtedness,  but  not  to  the  sustained 
capital  investment  they  were  supposed  to 
foster.  Business  investment  in  new,  commer- 
cially productive  plant  and  equipment  is  ex- 
trernely  low,  as  20  percent  of  our  industiial  ca- 
pacity remains  idle. 

Our  problems  are  not  confir)ed  to  one 
region  or  only  to  our  basic  industries.  We  have 
lost  market  share  in  all  the  high  technology  or 
"sunrise"  industries.  Nor  can  the  deterioration 
in  American  manufacturing  be  comfortably  dis- 
missed by  the  claim  that  we  are  becoming  a 
service  econonrry.  Services  and  manufacturing 
are  often  inextricably  linked.  If  ottier  compa- 
nies, notably  Japanese,  dominate  complex 
manufacturing,  it  is  naive  to  believe  that  they 
will  rely  on  our  financial  sen/k:es,  lawyers,  or 
advertising  agencies. 

Instead  of  investing  at  home,  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  stampeding  offshore.  To  a  shocking 
degree,  many  of  our  corporations  have  t>egun 
to  operate,  not  by  competing  with  Japan  or 
Korea,  but  by  distributing  sophisticated  prod- 
ucts made  in  ttiose  countries.  Taken  collec- 
tively, such  an  approach  spells  disaster  for 
our  country's  economic  future. 

The  changes  In  our  ti^ade  laws  that  this  bill 
effects  are  critical,  but  they  will  not  solve  the 
problems  I  have  enumerated.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  new  world  economy, 
we  must  also  work  together  to  get  our  own 
house  in  order.  Business  and  labor  cannot 
solve  these  problems  alone.  Too  many  varia- 
bles are  beyond  their  conti-ol.  Nor  can  tradi- 
tional macroeconomic  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  tum  our  trade  deficit  around.  A  coordi- 
nated set  of  mk;roeconomic  polk:ies  is  critical 
to  any  effort  to  reverse  our  declining  competi- 
tiveness. 

Attitudes  must  change.  In  this  era  of  fierce 
foreign  competition,  strategies  for  enhancing 
competitiveness  niust  be  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  business.  Government  and  labor, 
and  Government  must  work  actively  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility  to  create  an  environment 
which  advances  U.S.  competitive  interests. 

Our  failure  to  develop  a  coordinated  com- 
petitiveness strategy  does  not  reflect  a  reluc- 
tance to  embrace  specific  polk:ies  toward  in- 
dustry. We  now  have  an  expensive,  inarticu- 
late and  badly  coordinated  set  of  industiial 
polk:ies,  encompassing  special  tax  incentives, 
antitrust  polk:ies,  Federal  credit  programs,  and 
various  forms  of  to'ade  relief,  to  name  just  a 
few,  and  these  polk:ies  cost  the  taxpayer  bil- 
lions each  year.  But  we  have  no  mechanism 
to  focus  these  polKtes  on  performance  which 
strengthens  ttie  competitive  base  of  our  ecorv 
omy.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  pursuing  its  vast  and  incoherent  array 
of  ir>du8trial  potetes,  the  industries  which  it  is 
supposedly  helping  are  continuing  to  dedine. 

No  high  level  forum  exists  for  devek>ping  a 
consensus  on  economk:  polknes  that  will  posi- 
tively enhance  our  competitive  position.  At  a 
time  wtien  it  is  imperative  that  we  worfc  to- 
gether, counterproductive  adversarial  relation- 
ships remain  the  order  of  the  day.  The  basic 
issue  confronting  Vne  U.S.  economy  is  the  in- 
ability of  all  those  participants  with  important 
stakes  in  its  success  to  act  together,  to  build 
a  consensus  about  common  economk:  prob- 
lems and  to  mobilize  resources  in  pursuit  of 
our  common  goals. 

In  the  past  few  years,  dozens  of  reports  on 
the  long-term  competitiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  have  been  issued  by  numerous 
blue-ribbon,  bipartisan  commissons.  Groups 
as  diverse  as  Vne  Business-Higher  Education 
Forum,  the  Center  for  National  Policy,  the 
Committee  on  ttie  Next  Agenda,  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity concur  that  we  need  an  institutional 
mechanism  to  focus  attention  on  competitive- 
ness issues  in  tfie  policymaking  process  and 
devek)p  consensus  regarding  Government 
polKies  affecting  industiy. 

My  minority  colleagues  have  argued  ttiere  is 
no  need  for  a  mechanism  to  generate  polcy 
recommendations  on  competitiveness  issues. 
Yet,  in  June  of  1983,  Preskient  Reagan  ap- 
pointed his  own  temporary  Commisskxi  on  In- 
dustiial Competitiveness.  The  Young  Commis- 
sion unanimously  called  on  America  to  make 
U.S.  competitiveness  the  primary  item  on  the 
economk;  agenda  for  the  next  decade  ar>d  of- 
fered a  series  of  thoughtful  proposals  for  Gov- 
ernment and  private  action.  The  Commisswn 
argued,  and  I  quote,  "mechanisms  shoukj  be 
developed  for  building  consensus  anrtong  key 
sectors  of  society  to  better  respond  to  our 
competitive  challenges."  The  Commisskjn's 
report  couM  have  been  a  focal  point  for  a  na- 
tional debate  and  the  foundation  on  wfrich  to 
buikl  a  new  consensus  for  needed  policies. 
But,  the  report  and  its  recommendations  have 
been  basically  ignored  by  this  administi-ation. 

The  message  that  is  being  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ttie  Preskient  by  distinguished  lead- 
ers from  business,  Govemn)ent,  unkjns,  and 
academe  is  ttiat  Government  must  give  much 
more  attention  to  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs and  how  those  affairs  affect  the  competi- 
tivertess  of  our  Nation's  economy.  In  response 
to  that  concern,  this  bill  wouM  create  a  16- 
member  Council  on  Industiial  Competitive- 
ness, an  independent  entity  with  membership 
drawn  equally  from  business,  labor.  Govern- 
ment and  academia  or  pubUc  interest  groups. 
This  Council  will  serve  as  a  much-needed  in- 
strument for  focusing  Government  polny  nrKve 
explicttiy  on  improved  competitiveriess  and 
productivity.  It  wilt  provkle  a  mechanism 
through  whwh  key  economk:  actors  can  work 
cooperatively  to  develop  a  k)ng-term  competi- 
tiveness strategy  for  our  ecortomy  and  for 
specific  industries  and  sectors,  ar>d  create  a 
consensus  in  support  of  VnaX  strategy. 

The  Council  wouM  examine  the  counttess 
number  of  Government  programs  that  already 
provkJe  assistance  to  industry,  and  coalesce 
these  programs  into  an  overall  stiategy  for 
growth  and  competitiveness.  In  addition,  the 
CouncH  wouW  introduce  the  important  concept 


of  conditionality  into  programs  of  Government 
assistance.  Too  often.  Government  provides 
substantial  assistance  to  industry,  but  has  no 
mechanism  to  tie  that  assistance  to  improved 
competitive  performance.  The  council  wouM, 
where  appropriate,  assess  private  sector  re- 
quests for  Government  assistance  or  relief, 
and  recommend  conditions  designed  to  achi- 
ally  improve  the  international  competitiver>e8S 
of  the  Industry  concerned. 

The  Council  is  a  delit>erative  txxJy  with  no 
direct  line  authority  or  program  responsibility. 
No  action  can  be  brought  about  by  administi'a- 
tive  fiat  The  Council  and  its  industry  subcoun- 
cils  are  essentially  forums  for  bringing  togeth- 
er the  affected  parties  In  our  economy.  Their 
main  task  is  the  mobilization  of  consensus  for 
an  ecorx>mic  strategy  based  on  generally  ac- 
cepted data  and  analysis,  and  supported 
wt>erever  possible  by  reciprocal  commitments 
from  affected  parties. 

Without  such  an  institution,  we  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  reactive,  and  potentially  pro- 
tectionist arxi  prosperity  we  as  a  nation  need. 
Politically  powerful  firms  or  industries  will  con- 
tinue to  demand — and  receive — akj  from  the 
executive  branch  and  tfte  Congress,  and  their 
petitions  will  always  be  presented  In  a  crisis 
context  If  our  Government  fails  to  develop  in- 
stitutions to  apply,  examine,  and  coordinate 
ttwse  decisksns  on  an  above-board  basis,  the 
alternative  is  wtiat  we  already  have:  not  ttie 
absence  of  industiial  strategies,  but  rather 
unwise  one,  both  costly  and  ineffective. 

The  chaos  of  our  polk:ymaking  process  with 
regard  to  industiy  is  Intrinsically  at  odds  with 
the  fair  market  phitosophy  underlying  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration.  We  argue 
that  we  simply  want  a  fair  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services.  To  argue  convincing- 
ly, we  must  have  mechanisms  for  assessing 
the  degree  to  wt>ich  our  own  competitive 
problems  are  our  own  fault.  But,  unlike  most 
of  our  ti'ading  partners,  we  have  yet  to  devel- 
op a  unifted  policy  to  handle  competitiveness 
problems  at  home.  If  we  hope  to  integrate 
ourselves  into  an  orderly  ti'ading  system,  we 
must  take  the  diffkxiit  but  necessary  steps  to 
txing  coordination  to  our  own  system.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  wisely  redirect  the  shifting 
tides  of  hegemonk:  power  wtien  we  fail  to  un- 
derstand and  direct  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  our 
own  economy. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wyue  woukl 
strike  the  Council  from  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  am 
somewhat  astounded  by  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  Reput>llcan  colleagues  to  tfie 
Council  proposal.  We  are  talking  about  an  ad- 
visory mechanism  that  can  bring  Government, 
business,  labor,  and  key  industry  analysts  to- 
gether solutions  to  our  competitiveness  prob- 
lems. No  action  can  be  taken  by  administi-a- 
tive  fiat  no  obligations  can  be  imposed,  no 
Government  money  can  be  alk>cated.  If  we 
cannot  take  this  small  step,  I  do  not  know 
where  we  can  hope  to  start  resolving  our  own 
competitive  problems. 

There  Is  more  bipartisan  consensus  on  this 
issue  than  my  minority  colleagues  seem  in- 
clined to  admit  The  House  Republnan  Trade 
Partnership  Act  includes  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  Trade.  That  Commisskxi  fo- 
cuses to  narrowly  on  to'ade  laws  and  policies 
and  thus,  in  my  view,  unnecessarily  duplicates 
the  functions  of  the  Offk»  of  the  U.S.  Trade 


Representative.  But  it  shares  some  important 
concepts  with  ttie  Council  proposal.  It  Is  an 
advisory  commission;  it  consists  of  represent- 
atives of  business,  labor,  academia,  and  con- 
sumer groups;  and  it  is  to  devek>p,  and  I 
quote,  "polk:y  recommendations  aimed  a  fa- 
cilitating the  b'ansfer  of  U.S.  resources  and 
manpower  to  applications  where  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  comparative  advantage."  Purely 
and  simply,  it  seeks  ttie  devek)pment  of  an  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  strategy. 

My  Reput)lican  colleagues  argue  that  we  do 
not  need  to  spend  money  on  ttie  creation  of  a 
new  bureaucracy.  The  Council  wouki  not  be  a 
large  bureaucracy  but  an  innovative  mecha- 
nism for  bringing  a  new  perspective  to  existing 
polk:ymaking.  It  is  some  of  ttie  proposals  of- 
fered by  the  minority  that  are  in  fact  far  more 
drastic.  The  Republican  ti^ade  package  sug- 
gests the  need  for  a  new  Department  on 
Trade,  a  far  more  costly  and  far-reaching  un- 
dertaking than  the  creation  of  a  council.  We 
do  not  need  to  recognize  what  we  do  but  to 
focus  It.  Government  now  spends  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  programs  of  assistance  to  indus- 
try, often  great  deal  of  money  on  programs  of 
assistance  to  industry,  often  ill-advisedly.  If 
tiie  Council  succeeds  in  bringing  some  intelK- 
gent  focus  to  wtiat  we  do,  we  will  save  far 
more  than  we  spend. 

Critics  of  industiial  strategy  often  mischar- 
acterize  K  as  central  planning  or  overiy  inter- 
ventionist. Such  characterizations  reflect  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  current  reality 
and  of  the  principles  underlying  ttie  Council 
proposal.  Government  makes  policy  having  a 
direct  impact  on  Industrial  performance  and 
prospects  all  the  time.  In  fact,  experts  esti- 
mate ttiat  half  of  all  actions  taken  by  business 
are  in  direct  response  to  the  deciskjns  of  Gov- 
ernment Ttie  Council  would  not  impose  indus- 
tiial plans,  but  initiate  a  cooperative  process 
through  which  all  parties  with  an  economic  in- 
terest can  coordinate  efforts  to  ensure  that 
Government  policy  enhances  ttie  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  industry.  The  intent  is  to 
create  a  structure  ttiat  wouW  help  to  guaran- 
tee that  wfiatever  Government  assistance  is 
channeled  to  industry  reflects  consckxis 
polk:y  chok:es  and  effectively  serves  a  public 
purpose. 

The  Wylie  substitute  wouM  also  eliminate 
the  Competitive  Exchan^g  Rate  Act,  anottier 
key  element  of  this  trade  package.  The  high 
dollar  has  devastated  U.S.  Industry  for  ttie 
past  several  years,  and  erratic  currency  fluctu- 
ations have  made  it  impossible  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  plan.  Yet  ttie  adminlsti^ation  touted 
ttie  high  dollar  as  a  symbol  of  our  economic 
leadership  and  beUttted  the  problems  It 
caused  for  U.S.  industries  in  world  markets, 
wtiile  totally  disregarding  the  impact  of  «nde 
currency  fluctuations  on  U.S.  businesses. 

The  administration  has  finally  acknowledged 
ttie  exctiange  rate  problem  and,  certainty, 
Secretary  Baker's  recent  efforts  should  be  en- 
couraged. But,  ttie  new  program  of  enhanced 
surveillance  announced  after  the  summit  is 
only  a  small  step,  not  a  solution.  In  the  face  of 
serious  exchange  rate  problems,  the  adminis- 
tration offers  only  a  loose  mechanism  with  Ill- 
defined  goals,  sustained  only  by  peer  pres- 
sure. A  far  broader  and  more  auttxiritative  ini- 
tiative is  required. 
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The  intent  of  the  exchange  rate  provisions 
in  this  bill  is  to  significantly  increase  the  ac- 
countat)ility  of  the  President  for  the  impact  of 
exchange  rates  on  trade  competitiveness  and 
ensure  that  ttra  thrust  of  recent  administration 
efforts  continues.  Under  the  exchange  rate 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  di- 
rected to  develop  and  implement  a  strategy 
involving  a  combination  of  international  negoti- 
ations, strategic  intervention,  and  domestic 
economic  policy  reforms  to  move  the  dollar  to 
a  competitive  level  and  minimize  ttie  destabi- 
lizing fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  that  have 
characterized  the  last  several  years. 

This  administration  continues  to  pretend 
that  its  own  domestic  economic  policy  choices 
have  no  impact  on  exchange  rates  and  the 
competitive  position  of  our  traded  goods 
sector.  The  legislation  would  bring  these 
issues  togettier  and  highlight  their  clear  inter- 
relationship. We  must  focus  far  greater  atten- 
tion on  ttie  policy  choices  that  affect  the  dol- 
lar's value  and  the  effect  of  those  choices  on 
American  industry. 

If  we  are  serious  about  solving  our  trade 
problems,  we  must  undertake  a  broad-based 
effort  to  minimize  the  erratic  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  that  have  been  characteristic  In 
tfie  last  several  years,  and  move  the  dollar 
toward  a  realistic,  sustainable  level  tfiat  will 
ensure  that  U.S.  Industry  regains  and  retains 
competitiveness  in  world  markets.  This  legisla- 
tion would  ensure  such  an  effort  takes  place. 
We  cannot  afford  to  leave  its  occun^ence  to 
chance. 

The  efforts  embodied  in  the  banking  title  to 
focus  our  own  economic  policies  more  effec- 
tively on  enhancing  U.S.  competitiveness  are 
a  critical  part  of  this  trade  initiative.  The  Wylie 
amendment  suggests  that  we  can  afford  to  do 
nothing.  We  have  done  that  for  too  long.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Wylie 
amendment 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  Wylie  substitute  to  title  IV 
of  H.R.  4800.  The  Banking  Committee  provi- 
sions in  title  IV  represent  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  this  bill  to  solving  the  trade 
problem. 

The  Competitive  Exchange  Rate  Act  of 
1986  whk:h  is  incorporated  into  title  IV  makes 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  stable  inter- 
natk>nai  monetary  system  a  primary  economk; 
goal.  If  the  United  States  is  to  regain  its 
stronghold  in  wodd  trade,  the  prot>lem  of  the 
overvalued  dollar  must  t>e  addressed. 

Since  1981,  the  dollar  has  risen  to  record 
heights.  Fred  Bergsten  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  estimated  the  dollar 
to  be  oven/alued  by  75  percent  at  its  highest 
level.  Treasury  Secretary  Baker  blamed  tfie 
dollar's  distortk>n  for  half  of  the  U.S.  trade 
defk>t  or  $74  billion.  That  means  $74  billk>n  in 
k>st  income  and  lost  jobs.  Without  addressing 
the  problem  of  exchange  rates,  clearly  we 
cannot  expect  to  solve  tf>e  trade  defknt. 

The  economy  of  ttie  First  District  of  Arkan- 
sas has  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
ttie  overvalued  dollar  and  the  trade  deficit. 
FarTT>ers  in  my  district  can  no  longer  export 
ttieir  products  because  they  are  too  expensive 
on  the  worid  market.  Since  ttie  dollar  began 
its  climb  in  1981,  the  agricultural  balance  of 
trade  has  dropped  from  S26.6  to  $9  billion  in 
1985,   a  66-percent  drop.   Meanwhile   over 


2,000  footwear  workers  have  tost  their  jobs 
due  to  the  import  of  cheap  foreign  products. 
Because  of  the  dollar's  devastating  results, 
the  urgent  need  has  arisen  to  examine  ttie 
Government's  role  in  the  dollar  marketplace 
and  to  take  actk>n  to  offset  its  crippling  ef- 
fects. Now  that  the  economk:  problem  has 
been  recognized,  a  process  must  be  created 
through  whk:h  a  politk:al  solutk>n  can  be 
reached.  I  have  introduced  legislatkHi,  H.R. 
3771,  whk:h  would  create  such  a  process. 

This  bill,  a  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Dollar 
Valuation  Board  and  for  other  purposes, 
would  create  a  process  for  negotiating  a  new 
exchange  rate  system  with  our  major  trading 
partners. 

H.R.  3771  would  establish  a  Dollar  Valu- 
atk>n  Board  that  would  be  responsible  for  de- 
termining daily  the  value  of  the  dollar  vis-a-vis 
the  cun-endes  of  our  major  trading  partners, 
making  recommendatk>ns  to  ttie  President, 
based  on  its  findings,  on  how  to  correct  any 
misalignments,  and  finally,  negotiating  intema- 
tk>nal  monetary  reform  with  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Lundine,  sponsor  of  the 
excttange  rates  subtitle,  whether  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  a  vehicle  like  the  Dollar  Valu- 
atk}n  Board  would  be  one  of  the  approaches 
given  serious  conskleratk>n  within  tfie  frame- 
work of  the  banking  title  as  a  process  for 
achieving  intematkinal  monetary  reform? 

Mr.  LuNOiNE  has  assured  me  that  the  pur- 
pose of  subtitle  A  of  title  IV  is  to  ensure  that 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  determines  a  com- 
petitive exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  and  takes 
steps  to  achieve  that  competitive  exchange 
rate  in  the  marketplace.  He  has  told  me  that 
such  mechanisms  as  the  Dollar  Valuatton 
Board  could  be  emptoyed  to  achieve  tfiat  pur- 
pose and  should  be  seriously  consklered  in 
conjunction  with  the  monetary  reform  confer- 
ence called  for  in  tfie  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Baker  and  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

February  JO,  1986. 
James  Baker,  III, 

Secretary   of  Treasury,    Washington,    D.C. 
20220 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Ehirlng  his  address 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  the  President 
said, 

"The  constant  expansion  of  our  economy 
and  exports  requires  a  sound  and  stable 
dollar  at  home>and  reliable  exchange  rates 
around  the  world." 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  recogni- 
tion of  this  pressing  need  to  study  the  dollar 
and  its  relationship  to  the  currencies  of  our 
trading  partners.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
and  the  volatUity  of  exchange  rates  have 
lieen  a  serious  problem  which  has  greatly 
concerned  me  since  the  dollar  began  its 
rapid  rise  in  1980. 

The  dollar's  strength  has  resulted  In  crises 
in  several  key  American  industries  and  is 
the  largest  contributing  factor  to  the  tower- 
ing trade  deficit  of  $148  billion.  In  1985,  you 
estimated  that  the  high  value  of  the  dollar 
caused  half  of  the  U.S.  trade  losses.  Fred 
Bergsten  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Economics  (IIE)  blames  the  overvalued 
dollar  for  a  figure  as  high  as  75%  of  the  cur- 
rent negative  trade  balance.  Several  publica- 
tions by  the  IIE  support  this  finding. 


This  extreme  dollar  value  is  crippling 
entire  sectors  of  our  economy.  Farm  income 
has  dropped  drastically  l>ecause  U.S.  farm 
products  have  l)ecome  too  expensive  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.  Foreign  imports 
have  flooded  the  American  marketplace. 
Textile  and  footwear  workers  are  losing 
their  jotis  t>ecause  U.S.  firms  are  no  longer 
able  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  goods. 

The  dollar's  destructiveness  also  ttireatens 
the  long-term  strength  of  our  economy.  Due 
to  lower  cost  of  production  and  capital, 
American  firms  are  relocating  overseas.  Fur- 
ther, foreign  industries  are  developing  and 
strengthening  the  demand  for  their  goods  in 
our  markets. 

The  dramatic  fluctuations  In  the  dollar 
value  have  drastically  impacted  the  domes- 
tic economy  since  the  aliandonment  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  in  1973.  The  dollar 
has  floated  along  this  erratic  path,  in  fact 
rarely  stabilizing  at  an  equilibrium  level  in 
the  13  years  of  floating  exchange.  From 
July  1976  to  October  1978,  the  dollar  depre- 
ciated by  21%  against  ten  major  currencies, 
contributing  to  the  chronic  inflation  of  that 
period. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  dollar  has 
reached  unprecedented  heights.  Economists 
estimate  the  dollar  to  be  overvalued  by  at 
least  40%,  some  place  the  figure  as  high  as 
70%.  The  dollar's  strength  has  directly  and 
adversely  affected  American  export  indus- 
tries and  domestic  industries  facing  import 
competition.  In  essence,  the  strong  dollar 
erects  barriers  to  exporters  and  offers  a  sub- 
sidy to  importers.  Exports  of  agriculture 
and  capital  goods  have  dropped  drastically. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dramatic  increase  in 
imports  of  relatively  cheap  foreign  goods 
has  gravely  wounded  import  sensitive  indus- 
tries such  as  steel,  textiles,  and  footwear. 
Since  the  ascent  of  the  dollar  in  1980,  agri- 
culture exports  have  dropped  20%  and 
30,000  footwear  workers  have  lost  their  jot>s. 
In  the  long-term,  the  United  States  will 
suffer  greater  losses  because  of  capital 
flight.  American  companies  attracted  by 
production  costs  overseas  are  moving  their 
operations  to  foreign  countries  In  order  to 
remain  competitive.  Ford  Motor  Company, 
for  example,  will  soon  Import  its  compact 
cars  from  Korea.  Caterpillar  Tractor  closed 
its  Illinois  operations  in  order  to  expand 
overseas. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  manufacturers 
are  establishing  markets  for  their  goods  and 
building  distribution  networks.  In  1984,  im- 
ports captured  40%  of  U.S.  real  growth  In 
consumer  goods.  The  dollar  has  clearly  over- 
shot its  equilibrium  value  and  its  distorting 
effects  on  the  economy  are  exacting  too 
great  a  toll. 

Because  of  the  dollar's  devastating  effects, 
the  urgent  need  has  arisen  to  examine  gov- 
ernment's role  In  the  doUar  marketplace 
and  take  action  to  offset  the  overvaluation. 
Now  that  the  economic  problem  has  been 
recognized,  a  process  must  l>e  created 
through  which  international  economic 
choices  can  t>e  debated  and  through  which  a 
policy  (political  solution)  can  emerge.  The 
President  himself  suggested  such  an  ap- 
proach when  he  requested  a  study  "to  deter- 
mine if  the  nations  of  the  world  should  con- 
vene to  discuss  the  role  and  relationship  of 
our  currencies." 

Given  the  three  options:  protectionism, 
Interventionlsm,  and  international  coopera- 
tion, the  President's  choice  is  preferred. 
Protectionism  does  not  address  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  a  strong  dollar.  Interven- 
tion represents  a  short-term  option  with 
little  real  impact  on  the  huge  sum  of  money 


traded  daily  in  the  capital  markets.  Hence 
the  remaining  and  most  valid  option  is 
international  cooperation. 

If  Indeed,  international  monetary  coopera- 
tion is  placed  on  the  agenda  of  annual  eco- 
nomic summits  to  be  discussed  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  it  will  offer  the  potential  for 
achieving  a  political  solution  leading  to  sta- 
bility In  currency.  However,  I  would  suggest 
the  consideration  of  a  more  formalized  proc- 
ess to  ensure  that  this  most  serious  econom- 
ic problem  receives  the  close  attention  that 
it  warrants. 

I  lielieve  that  a  formal  process  is  needed 
to  bring  together  our  trading  partners  for 
deliberate  actions  on  the  relationship  of 
currencies.  In  1944,  the  Bretton  Woods  con- 
ference provided  the  vehicle  for  construct- 
ing an  international  monetary  system.  I 
offer  the  Idea  for  one  mechanism  through 
which  international  agreement  may  be 
achieved.  I  propose  the  establishment  of 
temporary  Currency  Valuation  Boards  in 
each  participating  nation  to  serve  as  a  vehi- 
cle similar  to  Bretton  Woods.  These  Boards 
would  serve  until  a  new  international  mone- 
tary system  had  lieen  constructed. 

Each  Currency  Valuation  Board  would  de- 
termine target  goals  for  the  value  of  its 
country's  currency.  The  Boards  from  all  na- 
tions would  then  meet  to  discuss  these 
goals,  working  towards  an  international 
agreement. 

The  Dollar  Valuation  Board  would  ascer- 
tain the  "real"  value  of  the  dollar  taking 
into  consideration  the  underlying  competi- 
tiveness of  the  UJ3.  economy.  A  currency's 
"real"  value  is  often  aligned  with  Its  Pur- 
chasing Power  Parity  which  reflects  a  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  purchasing  the  same 
basket  of  goods  in  different  economies. 

This  Board  would  seem  to  l>e  most  effec- 
tive as  an  independent  agency  equal  in  stat- 
ure to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Board  Itself  would  consist  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  seven- 
year  rotating  terms. 

The  Board  would  determine  daily  the 
"real"  value  of  the  dollar  with  respect  to 
other  trading  nations.  These  findings  would 
be  released  to  the  President,  Congress, 
other  government  sigencles  and  the  general 
public.  In  addition,  the  Board  would  also 
make  recommendations  to  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  short-term  and  long-term  monetary 
policy  that  would  achieve  this  "real"  value. 
Further,  the  board  will  present  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  monetary  reform  agenda  to  l>e 
discussed  at  the  International  economic  con- 
ferences so  that  the  U.S.  can  work  with  our 
trading  partners  to  establish  realistic  cur- 
rency values.  Included  in  this  agenda  should 
be  the  recommendation  to  each  trading 
partner  to  establish  their  own  Currency 
Valuation  Board.  These  Boards  would  meet 
in  an  attempt  to  achieve  and  maintain  cur- 
rencies of  trading  nations  with  valuation 
ranges  that  represent  their  true  competitive 
levels. 

The  establishment  of  a  Dollar  Valuation 
Board  would  be  the  first  step  in  achieving 
an  international  agreement  to  mutually  de- 
termine the  relative  real  value  of  each  par- 
ticipating nation's  currency  and  thus  avoid 
the  radical  and  unreasonable  shifts  in  any 
currency's  value. 

History  Illustrates  the  benefit  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  a  stable  exchange 
system.  Stable  exchange  rates  contributed 
to  the  greatest  period  of  economic  growth 
during  this  century.  The  Marshall  Plan,  in 
the  years  after  World  War  II.  rehed  heavily 
on  the  stability  of  exchange  rates.  This  pro- 


gram benefited  workers  and  farmers  world 
over.  Even  the  lesser  developed  countries 
experienced  economic  growth  at  an  unusual- 
ly high  rate.  That  period  also  fostered  last- 
ing peace  among  members  of  the  Bretton 
Wood  Accord. 

Without  international  monetary  stability, 
we  are  already  witnessing  violence  wrought 
by  economic  frustration.  In  Brazil,  a  nation 
floundering  under  its  enormous  dollar-de- 
nominated debt,  citizens  riot  in  protest  of 
stringent  monetary  controls  enforced  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

And  In  our  own  country,  farmers  who 
resent  their  land  being  taken  often  resort  to 
a  stand-off  with  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Unfortunately,  as  their  anger  and 
frustration  mounts,  so  too  will  their  need  to 
lash  out  at  the  system. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  must  act  to  ease  the 
economic  pain  brought  atwut  by  an  unstable 
monetary  system.  I  suggest  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  start  the  process  by 
showing  our  willingness  to  participate  in 
and  lead  the  effort  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

BILL  ALEXANDER. 
Member  of  Congress. 
[From  the  "The  Wall  Street  Journal".  May 

6, 1986] 
SUMMIT  COUNTRIES  AGREE  ON  PLAN 

SEEKING  LESS  CURRENCY  VOLATIL- 

mr 

Review  Boards  and  Option  op  Joint 
Intervention  Are  Included  in  Proposal 


(By  Art  Pine,  Staff  Reporter  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal) 

TOKYO— The  seven  largest  industrial  de- 
mocracies agreed  on  a  plan  to  heighten  co- 
ordination of  their  economic  policies  and 
help  stabilize  the  volatile  exchange  rate 
system. 

The  plan,  adopted  by  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment at  the  annual  seven-nation  economic 
summit  here,  establishes  a  system  of  high- 
level  review  boards  to  facilitate  the  coordi- 
nation. A  country  that  strayed  too  far  from 
the  Indicated  course  would  come  under 
heavy  pressure  from  the  other  six  to  adopt 
"remedial"  measures  to  alter  its  economic 
policies. 

If  necessary,  the  seven  govenmients  would 
intervene  Jointly  in  the  foreign  currency 
markets  to  try  to  Influence  a  country's  ex- 
change rate. 

The  proposal,  drafted  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, is  designed  to  tighten  interna- 
tional management  of  the  current  floating 
exchange  rate  system.  Since  1973.  exchange 
rates  have  been  free-floating,  set  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  markets. 

The  plan  Is  designed  to  build  on  actions 
taken  by  the  Group  of  Five,  the  Informal  or- 
ganization of  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  that  launched  the  Sept.  22  attack 
on  the  dollar.  Besides  the  U.S..  the  0-5.  as 
it  has  become  known,  comprises  West  Ger- 
many. Japan,  Britain  and  France.  The  plan 
also  would  create  a  new  Group  of  Seven, 
adding  Canada  and  Italy,  the  two  other 
countries  that  participate  In  the  annual  eco- 
nomic summit. 

U.8.  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Richard  Darman  con- 
ceived the  plan  a  month  ago.  The  effort  is 
aimed  partly  at  damping  protectionist  pres- 
sures In  the  U.S.  The  dollar's  sharp  rise 
from  1980  through  198S  drew  the  Ire  of 
some  businessmen  l>ecause  It  made  foreign 
goods  cheaper  and  their  own  exports  more 


expensive.  In  addition,  they  complained 
that  the  current  floating-rate  system  Is  too 
volatile.  Making  planning  difficult  and 
adding  to  costs. 

Although  the  dollar's  value  has  come 
down  sharply  over  the  past  15  months,  Mr. 
Baker  is  convinced  that  protectionist  pres- 
sures in  the  U.S.  still  are  strong. 

However,  adoption  of  the  plan  to  heighten 
policy  coordination  came  at  the  expense  of 
a  companion  U.S.  proposal.  It  was  aimed  at 
prodding  West  Germany  and  Japan  to  spur 
their  domestic  demand  so  thay  can  absorb  a 
larger  share  of  worldwide  Imports.  The  U.S. 
agreed  to  drop  Its  push  to  add  the  call  for 
growth  to  the  summit  conununique  as  the 
price  for  winning  West  Germany's  support 
for  the  currency  plan.  That  push  was  to 
have  been  the  centerpiece  of  Washington's 
economic  agenda  for  the  summit.  The  U.8. 
will  raise  the  issue  again  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Baker  conceived  his  currency-coordi- 
nation plan  after  it  became  clear  that  there 
wasn't  the  political  will  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial countries  to  overhaul  the  present 
monetary  system— either  by  returning  to  a 
fixed-rate  system  or  by  establishing  'target 
zones"  within  which  currencies  could  fluctu- 
ate. 

Under  a  target-sone  system,  central  banks 
would  be  required  to  take  action  If  exchange 
rates  exceeded  pre-set  Umlu. 

The  coordination  plan  announced  yester- 
day marked  a  narrowing  of  Mr.  Baker's 
original  proposal.  He  earlier  had  suggested 
that  the  summit  countries  set  up  "objective 
indicators"  for  measuring  their  economic 
performance  that  would  automatically  trig- 
ger group-review  sessions  when  a  country's 
economy  got  out  of  line.  But  West  Germany 
and  Japan  balked,  complaining  It  would  cut 
Into  their  control  over  their  own  economic 
policies. 

Nevertheless,  senior  U.S.  officials  Indicat- 
ed that  if  the  plan  appeared  to  work,  it 
would  end  the  U.S.  current  push  for  mone- 
tary overhaul  and  "obviate  the  need  for" 
Washington  to  call  a  new  International 
monetary  conference  to  discuss  revamping 
the  current  exchange  rate  system.  President 
Reagan  has  asked  Mr.  Baker  to  study  the 
question  and  make  recommendatloiu  by  De- 
cember. 

Leaders  of  the  seven  countries  approved 
the  plan  yesterday  and  are  expected  to  en- 
dorse It  formally  in  a  communique  today. 

Adoption  of  the  new  plan  marked  the 
most  dramatic  move  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
change-rate problem  since  the  five-country 
attack  on  the  doUar  that  Mr.  Baker 
launched  at  New  York's  Plaza  Hotel  last 
Sept.  22.  "This  Is  building  on  the  Plant 
Agreement,"  Mr.  Baker  told  reporters. 

Like  the  Plasa  Agreement,  the  latest  U.8. 
proposal  has  Its  share  of  risks: 

—Despite  the  pledges  of  support  by  the 
seven  heads  of  government,  there's  still 
plenty  of  room  for  the  major  countries  to 
Ignore  the  new  stepped-up  pressure  to 
change  their  policies. 

Because  it  deals  with  sovereign  nations 
the  plan  has  no  formal  requirement  that  a 
country  follow  the  advice  that  the  other  six 
have  given  It.  Indeed,  a  less-formal  system 
of  international  peer-pressure  has  been  in 
effect  for  six  years,  and  the  U.S.  has  consist- 
ently brushed  aside  demands  that  It  cut 
back  Its  budget  deficit.  And  countries'  abili- 
ties to  forecast  economic  performance  are 
scanty  at  best.  "There's  no  structural  leap 
forward  here,"  scoffed  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Nigel  Lawson. 

—Even  If  the  seven  countries  keep  their 
economic  policies  in  line,  the  proposal  may 
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not  stabilize  the  exchange  rate  system  as 
much  as  proponents  hope.  Analysts  point 
out  that  other  factors  also  work  to  move  ex- 
change rates  up  or  down.  IX>llars  poured 
into  the  X3S.  in  1983  and  1983.  for  example, 
partly  because  investors  viewed  it  as  a  "safe 
haven"  from  political  turmoil  and  the  global 
debt  problem.  That  in  turn  helped  send  the 
dollar's  value  even  higher. 

—The  summit  countries'  commitment  to 
the  plan  is  still  to  be  tested.  Although  all 
seven  heads  of  government  agreed  to  the 
proposal  at  the  Tokyo  summit.  West  Ger- 
many, for  example,  remains  unenthusiastic 
about  it. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  officials  hope  the 
plan  will  provide  Japan's  government  with 
an  adequate  face-saving  gesture  to  offset 
their  rebuff  of  Tokyo's  request  last  weekend 
that  the  U.S.  intervene  to  help  slow  the 
yen's  rise.  The  speed  with  which  the  Japa- 
nese currency  has  risen  has  hurt  exporters 
in  Japan  and  put  new  political  pressure  on 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone.  Mr.  Na- 
lusone  vowed  publicly  last  week  to  press  the 
U.S.  for  some  help. 

It  wasn't  immediately  clear  how  the  cur- 
rency markets  would  react  to  the  new  plan 
once  its  details  were  announced,  but  an  ad- 
verse market  reaction  could  deal  the  plan  a 
serious  blow.  Much  of  yesterday's  large  drop 
in  the  dollar,  especially  against  the  Japa- 
nese yen.  took  place  in  New  York  trading 
before  news  of  the  Tokyo  accord  was  circu- 
lated. 

Observers  also  noted  that  yesterday's 
trading  was  a  typically  light,  with  markets 
closed  in  both  London  and  Tokyo  because  of 
holidays.  Nonetheless,  some  U.S.  currency 
traders  yesterday  were  expressing  skepti- 
cism about  chances  for  the  accord  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  Group  of  Five  will  meet  several  times 
a  year  to  review  countries'  economic  per- 
formance. The  G-7  wlU  convene  once  a  year 
and  will  also  meet  on  decisions— such  as  last 
September's  Plaza  accord— that  involve 
changes  in  the  whole  international  mone- 
tary system.  Both  groups  will  have  a  hand 
in  monitoring  individual  countries  economic 
performance. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile. 
all  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtlib]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.     WYLIE.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  188.  noes 
221.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  138] 
ATiS-188 


Archer 

Boulter 

Coats 

Armey 

Cobey 

AuColn 

Coble 

Bartlett 

BroyhlU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Barton 

Burton  (IN) 

Combest 

Bateman 

Callahan 

Coufhlln 

Beottey 

Campbell 

Courter 

Bereuter 

Chandler 

Craix 

BOirakis 

Chappie 

Crane 

BUley 

Cheney 

Daniel 

Boehlert 

CUncer 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Leach  (lA) 

Roth 

Davis 

LeathcrZ) 

Roukema 

DeLay 

Lent 

Rowland  (CT) 

DeWtne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Saxton 

DicluUuon 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schaefer 

DioOuardi 

Lightfoot 

Schneider 

Doman  (CA) 

Livingston 

Schuette 

Dreler 

Loeffler 

Schulze 

Duncan 

Lott 

Sensenbrenner 

Rrkert  (NY) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shaw 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Emerson 

Mack 

SiUander 

English 

Madigan 

Skeen 

PaweU 

Martin  (Hi) 

Slattery 

Fiedler 

McCain 

Slaughter 

Fields 

McCandless 

Smith  (NE) 

Fish 

McCoUum 

Smith  (NJ) 

Franklin 

McCurdy 

Smith,  Denny 

Prenzel 

McEwen 

(OR) 

Oallo 

McOrath 

Smith.  Robert 

Gekas 

McKeman 

(NH) 

Gilman 

McKinney 

Smith,  Robert 

Olnsrich 

McMillan 

(OR) 

OUckman 

Meyers 

Snowe 

Ooodling 

Michel 

Snyder 

Oradlson 

MUIer  (OH) 

Solomon 

Green 

Miller  (WA) 

Spence 

Oregg 

MoUnarl 

Stallings 

Ounderson 

Monson 

Stangeland 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Hammerschmidt  Moore 

Strang 

Hansen 

Moorhead 

Stun«> 

Hartnett 

Morrison  (WA) 

Sundquist 

Hendon 

Myers 

SwindaU 

Henry 

Neal 

Tallon 

HUer 

Nichols 

Tauke 

HilUs 

Nielson 

Taylor 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Thomas  (CA) 

Horton 

Packard 

Valentine 

Hughes 

Parris 

Volkmer 

Hunter 

Pashayan 

Vucanovich 

Hutto 

Petri 

Walker 

Hyde 

Porter 

WaUdns 

Ireland 

PurseU 

Weber 

Jeffords 

QuiUen 

Whitehurst 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

Whittaker 

Kaslch 

Regula 

Whitten 

Kemp 

Ridge 

Wolf 

Kindness 

Rlnaldo 

Wortley 

Kolbe 

Rltter 

Wylie 

Kramer 

Roberts 

Young  (AK) 

Lagomarsino 

Robinson 

Young  (FL) 

LatU 

Rogers 
NOES-321 

Ackerman 

Collins 

CHydos 

Akaka 

Conyers 

Gejdenson 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Gibbons 

Andrews 

Coyne 

Gonzalez 

Annunsio 

Crockett 

Gordon 

Applegate 

Darden 

Gray  (Hi) 

Aspin 

Daschle 

Gray  (PA) 

Attins 

de  la  Garza 

Guarini 

Barnard 

Dellums 

Hall  Ralph 

Barnes 

Derrick 

Hatcher 

Bates 

Dirks 

Hawkins 

BedeU 

DingeU 

Hayes 

Beilenson 

Dixon 

Hefner 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Berman 

Dorgan(ND) 

Howard 

BevUl 

Dowdy 

Hoyer 

Blaggi 

Downey 

Hubbard 

Boggs 

Durbin 

Huckaby 

Boland 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Boner  (TN) 

Dymally 

Jenkins 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Dyson 

Johnson 

Bonker 

Early 

Jones  (NO 

Borskl 

Eckart(OH) 

Jones  CTN) 

Bosco 

Edgar 

Kanjorskl 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Breaux 

Brdreich 

Kasteimieier 

Brooks 

Evans  (IL) 

Kennelly 

Brown  (CA) 

FasceU 

KUdee 

Bruce 

Fazio 

Klecaka 

Bryant 

Felghan 

Kolter 

Burton  (CA) 

FUppo 

Kostmayer 

Bustamante 

Florio 

LaFalce 

Byron 

Foley 

Lantos 

Carper 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Carr 

Ford(TN) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Chapman 

Fowler 

Leiand 

Chappell 

Frank 

Levin  (MI) 

Clay 

Prwt 

Levine  (CA) 

Coelho 

Puqua 

Upinski 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Garcia 

Uoyd 

Long 

PanetU 

Stagger* 

Lowry(WA) 

Pease 

Stark 

Luken 

Penny 

Stokes 

Lundine 

Pepper 

Stratton 

MarKay 

Perkins 

Studds 

Man  ton 

Pickle 

Sweeney 

Markey 

Price 

Swift 

Martinez 

Rahall 

Synar 

MaUui 

Rangel 

Tausin 

Mavroules 

Reid 

Thomas  (OA) 

MasoU 

Richardson 

McCloskey 

Roe 

TorrieeUl 

McDade 

Roemer 

Towns 

McHugh 

Rose 

Traflcant 

Mica 

Rostenkowski 

Trailer 

Mlkulski 

Rowland  (GA) 

DdaU 

Miller  (CA) 

Roybal 

Vento 

MtneU 

Rusao 

Vlaclosky 

MitcheU 

Sabo 

Walgren 

Moakley 

Savage 

Waxman 

MoUohan 

Scheuer 

Weaver 

Moody 

Schroeder 

Weiss 

BCrazek 

Schumer 

Wheat 

Murphy 

SeiberUng 

WhlUey 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Williams 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Wilson 

Nelson 

Shuster 

Wlrth 

Nowak 

Sikorski 

Wise 

Oakar 

Sisisky 

Wolpe 

Oberstar 

Skelton 

Wright 

Obey 

Smith  (FL) 

Yates 

OUn 

Solars 

Yatron 

Ortiz 

Spratt 

Young  (MO) 

Owens 

St  Germain 
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Alexander 

Gephardt 

Morrison  (CT) 

Anthony 

Grotberg 

O'Brien 

Badham 

HaU(OH) 

Rodino 

Boxer 

Heftel 

Rudd 

Carney 

Holt 

Smith  (lA) 

Conte 

Lujan 

VanderJagt 

Evans (LA) 

Marlenee 

Wyden 

nwUetta 

Martin  (NY) 

Zachau 

D  1835 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Gephardt 
against. 

Mr.  Zschau  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DASCIHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  of 
1986,  which  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Rep.  Jim  Wright. 
This  legislation  will  send  a  long  neglected 
message  to  our  country's  International  trading 
partners:  No  longer  will  the  United  States  be 
content  to  act  as  a  doormat  in  world  trade.  No 
longer  will  countries  be  able  to  use  the  United 
States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus 
products.  No  longer  will  unfair  trade  practices 
against  U.S.  products  be  excused  by  our  pur- 
suit of  the  Illusive  goal  of  free  international 
trade. 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  a  sad  testimonial  to  our 
Nation's  ti^ade  policies  that  this  legislation  is 
even  necessary.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  need 
such  a  vehicle  fcx  sendirtg  a  message  to  cxjr 
trading  partners.  PertMps  even  more  regretta- 
ble is  the  fact  that  the  administration,  which 
steadfastly  maintains  that  stronger  trade 
measures  are  unnecessary,  needs  this  legisla- 
tive direction. 

We  are  told  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion is  adequately  protecting  our  trading  rights 
throughout  the  world.  "Adequate  protection" 
is  not  what  pork  producers  in  the  Midwest  feel 
when  on  a  daily  basis  they  see  semitrailers 


carrying  live,  Imported  hogs  traveling  the  inter- 
state highways.  Nor  is  "adequate  protection" 
the  reaction  of  cattie  producers  when  these 
same  semis  are  seen  carrying  live  c»ttie  to 
slaughter  in  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  producers  in  South  Dakota  un- 
derstand what  this  country's  current  trade 
policy  has  done  to  their  industry  and  support 
tougher  sanctions  against  unfair  bade  prac- 
tices. When  the  grievances  of  ttie  shoe  indus- 
try, the  textile  industry,  and  the  automobile  in- 
dustry are  aired,  Mklwestemers  can  under- 
stand the  pain.  They  can  understand  the 
damage  caused  by  a  "free  trade  policy"  that 
provktos  a  blank  check  to  our  trading  competi- 
tors and  shackles  the  domestic  industry 
against  which  it  competes.  These  indlvkjuals 
are  not  opposed  to  a  "free"  trade  polk:y,  as 
long  as  it  is  also  a  "fair"  trade  policy.  The 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners  should 
be  held  to  the  same  trading  standards.  That 
proposition  does  not  exist  in  international 
tiade  today.  H.R.  4800  acknowledges  and  ad- 
dresses this  unfortunate  reality. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski, for  the  initiative  he  has  taken  in 
bringing  this  comprehensive  trade  bill  to  the 
House  floor.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  committee  was  asked  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  agricultural  provisions 
of  H.R.  4800. 1  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
comment  on  this  important  section  of  H.R. 
4800. 

When  the  omnibus  trade  bill  was  conskl- 
ered  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  require 
the  President  to  take  a  tough,  retaliatory  tiade 
response  against  those  countries  guilty  of 
unfair  trade  practices  against  the  United 
States.  My  amendment,  whk:h  was  unani- 
mously adopted  in  committee,  would  have 
permitted  the  Presklent  to  suspend  these 
sanctions  if  the  offending  country  agreed  to 
stop  their  unfair  practices,  or  provkle  produc- 
ers in  this  country  with  reciprocal  treatment. 
The  provision  finally  adopted  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  also  force 
the  Presklent  to  demand  equal  treatment  in 
the  international  trading  market. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  also  agreed  to  a 
series  of  amendments  addressing  more  direct- 
ly the  serious  problem  of  imported  cattle, 
pork,  and  lamb.  The  current  meat  import  law, 
the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979,  bask»lly  defines 
only  beef  products  as  "meat  articles"  for  defi- 
nition under  the  import  quo*  law.  An  amend- 
ment I  offered  wouM  include  all  fonns  of  live 
animals  and  processed  pork  under  the  "meat 
article"  definition. 

Also,  the  committee  accepted  an  amend- 
ment I  cosponsored  which  would  place  a  6- 
month  moratorium  on  all  beef  imported  from 
Canada,  during  which  time  the  International 
Trade  Commissk>n  must  determine  wtiether 
Canada  is  importing  subskjized  beef  from  the 
European  Community  in  order  to  export  ttieir 
own  beef  supplies  to  this  country. 

As  Members  of  this  body  might  imagine, 
these  two  provistons  were  vehemently  op- 
posed by  administration  polk:ymakers.  Even 
though  these  amendments  were  not  included 
in  the  final  versk)n  of  this  omnibus  ti'ade  bill, 
suffkMnt  support  has  been  generated  within 


the  livestock  industries  to  ensure  that  this 
issue  will  be  brought  up  for  further  conwder- 
ation  later  this  year. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dkl,  how- 
ever, accept  a  number  of  tfie  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  including  a  provi- 
sk>n  whk:h  I  sponsored  with  Congressman 
Penny  on  the  quality  of  grain  being  exported 
from  this  country  and  a  provision  requiring 
better  import  monitoring. 

When  fanners  market  dirty  grain,  they  get 
penalized  and  receive  less  money  for  their 
product.  When  our  grain  exporters  market 
their  dirty  grain,  current  grain  standards  allow 
them  additional  profit.  There  is  great  concern 
among  farmers  that  the  practice  of  adding  dirt 
or  dust  reduces  U.S.  competitiveness  in  for- 
eign markets.  Some  of  our  competitors— nota- 
bly Canada— have  sbicter  standards  for  grain 
exports  than  does  the  United  States. 

The  grain  quality  amendment  would  protect 
the  quality  of  grain  exported  from  the  United 
States.  No  foreign  material,  once  removed, 
could  be  recombined,  nor  could  foreign  mate- 
rial of  any  origin  be  added  to  any  grain  to  be 
exported  which  would  result  in  reducing  the 
grade  or  quality  of  the  grain.  The  proviston 
would  also  allow  for  adiustment  of  the  mois- 
ture content  of  grain— blending  not  to  exceed 
4  percent. 

H.R.  4800  also  contains  a  proviston  on 
import  monitoring.  While  import  statistics  are 
maintained  on  a  cx)ntinual  basis,  domestic  pro- 
duction and  consumption  data  that  corre- 
sponds with  import  data  is  not  maintained. 
This  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  analyze 
the  impact  agricultural  imports  are  having  on 
the  U.S.  agricultural  sector  as  a  wtiole. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  the  question:  "To 
what  extent  are  the  levels  of  imports  causing 
injury  to  U.S.  farmers  or  to  U.S.  agriculturally 
related  industries?",  there  is  a  need  for  desig- 
nation of  a  lead  agency  to  analyze  and  com- 
pile all  existing  data.  My  amendnwnt  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  maintaining  this  necessary 
data. 

In  addition,  to  the  above  provistons.  I  was 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  adopted  a  provisk)n  which 
will  benefit  our  domestic  ethanol  industry.  It 
puts  our  Nation  in  a  position  to  finally  close 
the  door  on  heavily  subskled  Brazilian  and 
Spanish  wet  ethanol  imports  coming  through 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  It  ck)8e8  loopholes  that 
have  allowed  Importers  to  evade  duties  on 
foreign-produced  ethanol. 

This  bill  is  tough  medk:ine  for  both  our  ti-ad- 
ing  partners  and  administiation  polk^ymakers. 
It  mandates  a  response  from  administration 
ta-ade  polkrymakers  that  should  come  naturally 
and  shoukl  not  have  to  be  legislated.  It  ad- 
dresses a  serious  trade  polk:y  voki  that  has 
been  prevalent  for  all  too  long,  a  vokl  that  errs 
on  the  skle  of  dropping  our  guard  against  our 
trading  partners.  All  of  this  is  done,  of  course, 
in  ttie  name  of  "free  ti'ade." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  future  of 
H.R.  4800.  Adminlstoation  offk:ials  have  made 
daily  policy  statements  against  this  bill.  Nine 
Cabinet  Secretaries  and  other  high  administra- 
tion offictals  have  toW  us  that  they  will  urge 
the  Presklent  to  veto  this  bill.  And,  for  a  Presi- 
dent who  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Mklwest  to 
claim  that  imports  were  not  the  farmers  and 


ranchers  problem,  these  officials  will  probably 
not  have  to  work  very  hard  to  convince  the 
Presklent  of  the  need  to  veto  this  bill. 

Administi'ation  opposition  will  not  alter  the 
bottomline  fact.  We  must  open  our  eyes  to 
this  ti^adlng  situation.  We  mutt  tell  our  toading 
partners  the  "free  ride  is  over."  We  must 
assure  our  domestic  industries,  whether  it  is 
agriculture,  textiles,  shoes,  or  any  other,  ttiat 
we  are  not  calk>us  to  the  problems  that  unfair- 
ly subsklized  imports  have  caused  their  indus- 
tries 

This  bill  does  that  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
why  I  made  the  contribution  to  the  agricultural 
section  of  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sti^ong  support  of  H.R.  4800,  ttw  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act. 

The  time  is  now  to  take  action  to  address 
our  cun'ent  trade  problems.  It  is  clear  ttiat  the 
Reagan  administi'ation  has  failed  to  address 
our  ti'ade  problems  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Our  ti^ade  defk»t  has  skyrocketed  from  $25  bil- 
lk>n  in  1981  to  $148.5  billion  last  year.  But  in- 
stead of  responding  to  our  trade  problems 
using  the  full  force  of  our  existing  ti'ade  laws, 
the  administi'ation  has  done  littie  more  than 
negotiate  with  our  trading  partners.  While  the 
administiation  negotiates,  however,  American 
jobs  and  our  manufacturing  base  are  moving 
overseas. 

Auto  workers,  steel  woricers,  and  small  txjsi- 
nessmen  in  my  district  Know  all  too  well  ttie 
price  of  this  trade  deficit.  Each  $1  billk>n  in  our 
trade  deficit  costs  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 25,000  jobs.  Since  1981,  our  Nation 
has  k)st  3  millk>n  jobs  because  of  our  ti^ade 
defKit.  The  days  are  k>ng  gone  when  a  young 
man  or  woman  could  get  a  job  in  an  auto 
plant  right  out  of  high  school,  buy  a  new  car 
within  a  year,  and  then  think  about  buying  a 
house  and  starting  a  family. 

Of  the  1 .7  millton  in  lost  manufacturing  jobs, 
the  bulk  are  produc:tk)n  jobs.  In  the  auto  in- 
dustry, productk>n  worker  employment  is  over 
100,000  less  than  the  1978  level.  At  the  same 
time,  we  tend  to  forget  that  managerial  and 
other  white-collar  workers  are  also  adversely 
affected  by  our  tiade  problems.  For  example, 
in  the  auto  industry  between  1978  and  1985. 
one  white-collar  j(5b  was  lost  for  every  four 
blue-collar  jobs.  In  addition  to  the  27,100 
white-collar  job  loss  in  the  auto  industiy  during 
this  period,  Ford  Motor  Co.  receritly  an- 
nounced that  it  will  elintinate  up  to  25  percent 
of  its  white-collar  wortt  force— 1 3,000  jobs. 

The  adminisb^ation  continues  to  drag  its  feet 
on  the  ti'ade  crisis  confronting  the  United 
States.  Over  $50  billk>n  of  our  1985  trade  defi- 
cit is  composed  of  tiade  with  Japan.  And 
neariy  half  of  this  amount  consists  of  automo- 
biles and  auto  parts.  Yet,  what  has  the  admin- 
isti'ation done  to  address  this  problem? 

During  both  the  97th  and  9eth  Congresses, 
the  House  passed  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion. But,  faced  with  adanrwnt  opposition  from 
the  administration,  these  bills  were  neNW  re- 
ported by  committee  in  the  other  body.  Enact- 
ment of  domestic  content  legislation  woukl 
have  provkled  import  relief  for  our  auto  indus- 
tiy and,  most  importantly.  Its  workers. 

Instead,  the  only  resti-aint  on  the  import  of 
Japanese  cars  is  the  voluntary  resti^aint  agree- 
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ment  Yet  the  level  imposed  by  the  VRA  has 
grown  from  1.68  million  cars  in  1981  to  2.3 
million  this  year.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  exceed- 
ed the  VRA  in  the  year  that  ended  in  March 
by  4,000  cars. 

The  time  for  timid  negotiations  and  unen- 
forceable trade  agreements  is  over.  Now  we 
need  action.  In  my  mind,  H.R.  4800  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  many  respects.  I  recognize, 
however,  that  faced  with  the  veto  threats  of 
the  White  House,  there  is  only  so  far  that  we 
in  the  House  can  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  product  of  six  commit- 
tees, H.R.  4800  addresses  our  trade  problems 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  incorporating  into  its  bill  two  provisions  in 
particular  that  I  view  as  crucial  to  addressing 
our  trade  problems. 

First,  H.R.  4800  will  require  the  President  to 
take  mandatory  action  against  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  that  undertake  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  have  excessive  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States.  This  provision  woukj  re- 
quire the  Presklent  to  negotiate  with  certain 
nations  to  reduce  their  trade  surpluses  in 
1987  by  10  percent  from  their  1985  trade  sur- 
pluses with  the  United  States  and  10  percent 
in  each  succeeding  year.  If  this  provision  were 
to  take  effect  today,  three  nations — Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  West  Germany— wookJ  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  surplus  with  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  action  against  tf>ese  nations  is 
warranted.  Japan  ran  up  a  $51  tiillion  trade 
surplus  with  the  United  States  while  both 
Taiwan  and  West  Germany  had  a  $13  billron 
1985  surplus.  If  ttiese  nations  fail  to  make  this 
reduction,  the  PreskJent  would  be  required  to 
take  a  number  of  steps  to  reach  this  goal,  in- 
cluding the  suspensk>n  of  trade  agreements 
arxj  the  imposition  of  quotas  and  tariffs. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  bill  would  specify  that  the  denial  of 
internationally  recognized  workers'  rights  is  an 
unreasonabie  trade  practice.  This  would 
permit  the  Preskient  to  take  retaliatory  actkin 
against  countries  whk:h  vkilate  intematk>nal 
labor  standards  such  as  collective  bargaining, 
chikj  labor  laws,  and  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Korean  and  Taiwanese  auto  companies 
compensate  tfieir  workers  with  pay  and  ber>e- 
fits  at  tf>e  rate  of  $1.75  per  hour.  These  manu- 
facturers are  then  able  to  undercut  prices  on 
American-built  cars.  While  we  cannot  increase 
ttie  wage  levels  of  tfiese  nations,  we  can  push 
them  to  recognize  basic  rights  of  workers. 

In  the  area  of  steel  imports,  H.R.  4800 
wouM  put  real  teeth  into  their  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  negotiated  with  17  other 
natnns  and  ttie  EEC.  Under  the  current 
system,  these  natk)ns  are  able  to  circumvent 
the  limits  imposed  by  these  agreements. 

Otf>er  important  provisions  in  this  bill  include 
a  private  right  of  actkin  by  a  company  to  sue 
in  tfie  Court  of  intematkjnal  Trade  for  eco- 
nomk:  damages  against  foreign  manufacturers 
or  importers  who  dump  products  on  the  U.S. 
market  This  will  alkiw  American  manufactur- 
ers, such  as  steel  companies,  to  be  compen- 
sated directly  for  losses  that  they  sustain  from 
such  practices. 

H.R.  4800  also  requires  the  President  to 
take  actKm  against  certain  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Under  current  law,  the  President  has 
broad  discretkxi  whether  to  respond  to  unfair 


trade  practk^s.  The  administratran  has  re- 
fused to  impose  quotas  and  tariffs  wlien  these 
actions  are  clearly  warranted,  as  in  the  foot- 
wear case. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  legislatron  de- 
vek)ped  by  ttie  Educatk>n  and  Lat>or  Commit- 
tee that  has  become  title  V  of  H.R.  4800.  Title 
V  authorizes  several  education  programs 
whk:h  would  advance  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  current  and  future  workers  in  areas 
that  will  enhance  their  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness. 

Up  to  $400  million  is  authorized  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  State  educatk>nal  agencies  that 
can  select  from  anrang  three  categories  of 
programs,  depending  upon  individual  State 
needs.  Literacy  programs  authorized  under 
this  sectk>n  address  the  needs  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  indivkjuals,  displaced  work- 
ers, and  out-of-school  youth  to  enhance  their 
employability.  Vocational  education  programs 
would  focus  on  workers  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  competition  to  help  them  obtain  and 
retain  employment.  The  math,  science,  and 
foreign  language  addresses  needs  tf>at  are 
not  t>eing  met  under  the  Educatk)n  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act 

$100  milton  is  reserved  for  postsecondary 
educatk>n  programs  that  would  improve  and 
expand  foreign  language  skills  of  indivkiuals 
as  well  as  encourage  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents both  to  enter  the  fields  of  and  to 
become  highly  trained  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. The  education  programs  authorized 
under  this  bill  are  a  modest  attempt  to  help  us 
compete  more  effectively  both  at  home  and  in 
the  global  market. 

Title  V  also  creates  two  new  training  pro- 
grams to  assist  trade-impacted  companies 
and  their  employees.  The  first  gives  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  authority  to  award  grants  for 
programs  to  retrain,  counsel,  relocate,  and 
provide  job  search  assistance  to  dislocated 
woriters  in  industries  which  have  been  hurt  by 
intematk>nal  competitk>n.  Assistance  would  be 
delivered  to  the  dislocated  workers  much 
faster  and  more  effectively  than  under  tfie 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program  since 
once  an  industry  is  certified  as  trade  impact- 
ed, there  woukJ  be  no  need  to  certify  partKu- 
lar  firms  or  disk)cated  workers.  This  special 
trade-impacted  worker  program  will  provkle 
$300  millkin  atiove  and  beyond  the  funding 
authorized  for  training  and  job  search  assist- 
ance under  title  III  of  the  JTPA. 

The  second  program  autfiorizes  ttie  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  joint  labor-management 
councils  for  50  percent  of  tfie  cost  of  upgrad- 
ing the  skills  of  workers  whose  jobs  are  at  risk 
because  of  internatk>nal  competitkxi.  Ratfier 
tfian  waiting  until  jobs  are  kjst  the  program 
will  encourage  emptoyers  and  employees  to 
take  preventive  measures  to  ensure  the  kind 
of  high-quality,  well-trained  work  force  tfiat 
international  competitK>n  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  4800,  the  trade  bill,  I  have 
heard  many  of  my  colleagues  voKe  concern 
that  ttiis  legislatkMi  is  unnecessary  and  protec- 
tionist I  differ  with  both  points. 

If  we  were  working  with  an  administration 
tfiat  aggressively  pursued  a  defined  trade 
policy  then  I  woukJ  agree.  But  the  fact  of  the 


matter  is  that  tfie  administratkin  has  refused 
consistently  to  exercise  any  leadership  or 
visk>n  in  this  area.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  no 
trade  poley  at  all. 

Tfie  Corigress  and  American  industry  have 
been  patient  We  have  given  the  administra- 
tkjn  nearly  6  years  to  formulate  a  trade  policy. 
During  this  time  American  industry  has  taken 
every  step  at  its  disposal  to  make  Itself  more 
competitive.  But  what  have  we  received  in 
return  for  our  patience?  Under  this  administra- 
tk>n's  "policy"  we  have  traded  jobs  at  home 
for  a  higher  trade  defreit.  We  have  traded  col- 
lege educatrons,  whk;h  might  have  been,  for  a 
higfier  trade  deficit  And,  for  many,  we  fiave 
traded  the  American  dream  for  a  foreign  car 
and  a  higher  trade  deficit 

This  administration  has  effectively  told  the 
American  worker  to  take  a  walk,  and  it  has 
forced  him  to  wear  foreign  shoes.  As  I  speak 
today  we  see  that  77  percent  of  the  footwear 
market  is  composed  of  imports.  The  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  iridustry  alone  accounts  for  S5.3 
bilton  of  the  total  trade  deficit. 

If  the  administration  won't  uphold  its  obliga- 
tk)n  to  the  American  worker  and  his  family, 
then  this  body  will.  We  believe  that  a  fair  op- 
portunity in  the  international  marketplace  is  a 
bask:  right 

To  those  who  say  that  this  bill  is  protection- 
ist I  respond  to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  tfie 
basis  of  this  tiill  is  tfiat  we  enter  into  reciprocal 
agreements  with  our  trading  partners.  CXjr 
goal  is  to  foster  free  trade,  growth,  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  internatkinal  marketplace.  Tfiose 
who  fear  that  this  legislatk>n  will  invite  retalia- 
tk)n  from  our  trading  partners  remind  me  of 
those  wfio  make  sure  to  close  tfie  bam  door 
after  tfie  horse  has  escaped.  We  are  suffering 
retaliatk>n  today  because  we  are  without  a 
trade  polk:y.  This  legislatk>n  will  move  us 
closer  together,  not  pull  us  farther  apart. 

AskJe  from  those  points,  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I 
woukl  like  to  emphasize  two  extremely  posi- 
tive aspects  of  this  bill  for  West  Virginia.  First 
I  am  especially  supportive  of  tfie  educatk>n 
and  training  measures  within  this  bill.  In  fiscal 
year  1987  we  provkle  $500  milton  to  retrain 
American  workers  who  are  displaced  from 
their  jobs  because  we  haven't  had  a  trade 
polKy.  We  provkle  another  $500  millnn  for  lit- 
eracy training,  vocatkinal  educatk>n,  and  math 
and  science  training.  These  programs  will  be 
targeted  to  areas  that  have  high  unempk)y- 
ment  and  that  have  high  rates  of  illiteracy. 

The  second  provision  that  I  wfiolefieartedly 
support  will  help  West  Virginia  coal.  This  pro- 
visk>n  directs  the  Preskient  and  tfie  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  under  which  Japan  will 
import  United  States  metallurgical  coal  in 
quantities  equal  to  the  amount  used  in  tfie 
productxjn  of  Japanese  steel  products  that 
are  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  report  the  result  of  these 
negotiatk>ns  to  the  Congress  by  Novemt}er  1, 
1987.  The  coal  industry  has  suffered  greatly 
because  of  unfair  trade  practnes,  and  I  am 
optimistk:  tfiat  this  provision  will  provkle  badly 
needed  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  to  ask  for 
special  breaks  for  special  interests,  we  are 
here  to  ask  for  a  fair  break  for  tfie  American 
worker.  For  204  of  our  210  years  of  our  Ma- 


tk>n's  existence  the  American  worker  has  out- 
produced every  natk>n  on  Earth  and,  given  a 
fair  chance,  we  will  regain  that  prominence. 
Let's  not  allow  6  years  of  this  administratksn's 
indifference  to  ruin  200  years  of  worid  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  good  for  West  Vir- 
ginia workers,  its  good  for  the  American 
worker,  and  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  We  must  modernize  U.S.  trade  laws. 
One  only  has  to  take  into  account  our  1985 
record  breaking  trade  deficit  of  $148.5  bil- 
lion—whwh  far  surpassed  our  1984  defteit— to 
realize  that  U.S.  trade  polk:y  has  got  to  be  re- 
vised. Our  trade  deficit  has  grown  despite  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  against  other  curen- 
cies,  which  theoretically  should  have  helped 
ease  the  imbalance.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  Americans  out  of  work  because  of  the  unfa- 
vorable trade  balance  vary  from  1 .5  million  to 
as  high  as  4  million  workers.  Today,  unem- 
ployment is  the  single  most  important  concern 
facing  my  State  of  West  Virginia.  There,  the 
unemployment  rate,  whteh  although  for  the 
first  time  since  1982  is  not  the  country's  high- 
est is  still  in  double  digits.  The  enactment  of 
this  comprehensive  trade  bill  will  provkle  the 
crucial  impetus  to  efforts  to  put  our  American 
industries  and  workers  on  a  fair  and  even 
playing  fieW  with  our  competitors  around  the 
worid. 

There  are  several  provistons  in  H.R.  4800 
whk:h  I  feel  are  especially  important  One  of 
these  is  the  woriter  rights  provi8k>n  which  is 
not  a  new  proposal  but  an  extenson  of  exist- 
ing trade  law.  These  workers  rights— the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  freedom 
of  associatton,  a  prohibiten  on  the  use  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor,  a  minimum  age 
for  chiklren  workers,  and  reasonable  work 
condittons  in  regard  to  wages,  hours  of  work, 
and  occupatkjnal  safety  and  health— are  al- 
ready in  U.S.  law  in  relatk>n  to  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  and  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporatwn.  The  denial  of 
these  intematkjnally  recognized  workers  rights 
must  be  defined  as  an  unfair  trade  practk^e  by 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  at  all 
unreasonable  for  us  to  require  that  our  com- 
petitors grant  their  woriters  tfie  same  rights 
that  we  in  the  United  States  recognize  without 
questron  as  bask;  to  our  workers.  This  legisla- 
tk>n  woukl  alk>w  the  Preskient  to  take  retalia- 
tory actk)n,  including  imposed  higher  tariffs 
and  raising  import  quotas,  against  countries 
that  vk)late  intematnnal  labor  standards. 

Of  great  importance  to  many  industries,  in- 
cluding the  American  specialty  steel  industry, 
is  tfie  proviskjn  whk:h  permits  tfie  impositkm 
of  duties  against  diversonary  dumping.  Diver- 
skxiary  dumping  occurs  wtien  a  foreign  mate- 
rial or  component  Is  dumped  in  a  third  country 
market  and  then  incorporated  into  a  product 
being  imported  into  the  United  States.  Hereto- 
fore, U.S.  industries  have  not  been  compen- 
sated for  econormc  injury  caused  by  dump- 
ing—this bill  wouW  altow  U.S.  firms  and  work- 
ers to  file  private  lawsuits  to  recover  damages 
related  to  imports  for  the  first  time. 

H.R.  4800  provkles  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  put  out  of  work 


by  foreign  imports.  The  current  administra- 
tton's  policy  has  been  to  ignore  the  retaining 
needs  of  these  jobless  Americans — only  7,000 
people  entered  retraining  programs  last  year 
and  the  administratk}n  wants  to  terminate 
these  programs.  This  leglslatton  streamlines 
and  targets  retraining  more  quk:kly  to  those 
industries  hardest  hit  by  imports  and  promotes 
computerized  job  banks  to  facilitate  new  ca- 
reers and  relocation  wfiere  necessary.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  subsistence  stipends  to  those 
being  retrained. 

H.R.  4800  contains  a  provision  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  U.S.  coal  industry,  section 
176.  This  provision  provides  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  objectives  of  the  November 
1983  Joint  Policy  Statement  on  Energy  Coop- 
eratton  as  it  relates  to  U.S.  exports  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  to  Japan  have  not  been  achieved 
and  urges  the  Preskient  to  direct  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  under  which  that  country  will 
import  quantities  of  U.S.  metallurgk:al  coal  In 
amounts  equivalent  to  Japan's  market  share 
of  steel  products  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

With  this  provision,  we  are  seeking  reciproc- 
ity in  the  steel  and  metallurgical  coal  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  as  metal- 
lurgk:al  coal  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  steel- 
making. 

The  Japanese  have  flagrantly  ignored  the 
commitment  made  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Joint  Policy  Statement  on  Energy  Cooperatkjn 
as  it  pertains  to  metallurgical  coals.  In  that 
statement,  the  Japanese  were  to  maintain  cur- 
rent levels  of  United  States  metallurgk»l  coal 
imports  and  seek  to  increase  their  purchases 
from  this  country  if  conditions  in  their  steel  in- 
dustry so  permitted.  While  Japanese  steel  pro- 
ductk>n  has,  in  fact  increased  since  1983, 
that  country  has  nonetheless  slashed  the 
amount  of  metallurgical  coal  it  purchases  from 
the  United  States. 

The  incluston  of  this  proviston  in  H.R.  4800 
is  intended  to  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Jap- 
anese that  we  are  calling  their  bluff  and  that 
we  expect  our  agreements  to  be  honored. 
The  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  provision  by  nfiy 
friend  Ronnie  Fuppo  of  Alabama  and  by  the 
chainnan  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  Sam 
Gibbons,  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and 
Intemattonal  Economk;  Poltey  Reform  Act 

Contrary  to  reports  we  hear  about  the  prob- 
lems with  American  wori^ers,  by  and  large 
they  are  a  patient  and  hard-working  lot  and 
only  want  a  fair  days  pay  for  a  good  days 
wori(.  During  today's  debate  on  trade.  Con- 
gress woukl  be  wise  to  keep  an  ear  tuned  to 
our  shops,  mills  and  factories.  Our  wage  earn- 
ing constituents  are  telling  us  loud  and  clear 
that  talk  is  cheap. 

For  too  long,  we  have  sat  klle  while  the 
policies  of  this  administratk>n  have  devastated 
America's  standing  in  worM  trade.  As  a  result 
since  1981  the  United  States'  trade  deficit  has 
grown  sixfokl.  from  $25  billkKi  to  $150  bilton. 
In  just  the  last  2  years  the  trade  defcit  has 
doubted.  In  fact  with  a  net  extemal  debt  of 
$101  billton,  the  United  States  is  now  the 
worid's  greatest  debtor  natk>n.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  future  wo  want  to  be  planning  for  our  chil- 
dren? 


These  sad  statistws  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  American  worker,  however,  realizes 
the  very  real  and  serious  consequences  for 
our  economy  of  these  numbers.  Export  related 
jobs  are  down  25  percent.  Over  2.3  millkjn 
manufacturing  employees  have  been  dis- 
placed. And  betvraen  1979  and  1984,  11.5 
millron  Americans  joined  tfie  unemployment 
rolls  because  of  plant  closure,  slack  work  or 
layoffs. 

In  my  own  district,  statistical  unemptoyment 
remains  in  double  figures  largely  t>ecau8e  im- 
ported steel  has  crippled  America's  steel  and 
coal  industries.  Between  1980  and  1985,  over 
153,000  American  steel  workers  tost  their 
jobs.  Yet,  the  Reagan  administration  ignored 
voluntary  quotas  and  allowed  foreign  steel  to 
double  its  maricet  share.  In  1980,  imported 
steel  accounted  for  16.3  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  By  1985  the  imported  share  had  risen 
to  30.7  percent  and  climbing. 

The  result  of  our  cunent  national  trade 
policy  is  that  8.4  million  Americans  remain  ur>-  ^ 
employed.  Another  7  million  people  are  too 
discouraged  to  continue  seeking  employment 
and  are  no  longer  counted  in  monthly  unem- 
ployment figures.  Economk;  necessity  has 
forced  millions  more  to  take  jobs  far  below 
their  ability  or  ambitk>n. 

Moreover,  for  many  of  those  lucky  enough 
to  hold  on  to  their  jobs,  a  bitter  price  is  paid.  If 
you  do  work,  you  work  for  less.  Since  1977, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  for  U.S.  produc- 
tkHi  employees  has  fallen  9  percent.  This 
severe  erosion  of  our  standard  of  living  is 
shattering  the  hope  of  many  hard-wort(ing 
Americans.  For  tfie  first  time  in  our  history  we 
have  a  generation  coming  into  the  work  force 
who  do  not  expect  to  live  as  well  as  their  par- 
ents. What  has  happened  to  the  American 
dream? 

A  careful,  nonpartisan  and  responsible  ex- 
aminatkm  of  economic  reality  in  the  last  5 
years  demands  that  we  take  a  new  directkxi 
in  trade  polk:y.  With  the  Trade  and  lnternatk>n- 
al  Economic  Polkry  Reform  Act.  Congress  has 
taken  the  first  step  in  restoring  America's 
place  in  the  worid  economy.  H.R  4800  gives 
the  United  States  the  tools  that  it  needs  to 
reduce  the  enormous  trade  deficit  and  ensure 
America's  competitiveness  in  worid  martlets 
for  years  to  come. 

H.R.  4800  sends  a  clear  message  to  our 
trading  partners— we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
unfair  trading  practices  and  we  will  vigorously 
enforce  U.S.  trade  laws.  New  guklelines  for 
American  trade  negotiations  establish  that 
unfair  labor  practices  abroad  which  give  for- 
eign producers  a  competitive  advantage  will 
be  met  with  a  swift  and  appropriate  response. 
Amerk:a  will  enjoy  an  enhanced  ability  to  deal 
with  many  exploitive  foreign  labor  practices 
that  undermine  U.S.  products. 

The  bill  strengthens  America's  export  poai- 
tton  and  promotes  worid  growth  by  giving  the 
Preskient  new  tools  to  open  mart<ets  overseas 
and  provkles  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  firms  to 
adapt  to  new  intemattonal  competitton. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4800 
addresses  the  problems  of  American  workers 
displaced  because  of  trade.  The  act  estab- 
lishes programs  of  educatton  and  training  de- 
signed to  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
American  wortcers  in  intemattonal  nwkets. 
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Only  a  committed  investment  in  our  human 
capital  will  ensure  ttiat  tt>e  United  States  re- 
gains its  place  in  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4800  is  a  bill  for  the 
American  worker.  It  rectifies  the  unfair  and  ill- 
conceived  trade  policies  of  the  last  5  years  by 
preserving  fair  and  open  trade  among  nations. 
Ttie  act  would  prod  our  trading  partners  to 
drop  unfair  restrictions  on  our  exports  and 
force  others  to  erxJ  unjust  labor  practices  that 
undermir>e  worker  rights  everywtiere.  The 
message  from  our  mills  and  factories  is  clear, 
trade  legislation  is  long  overdue  and  this  t>ill 
deserves  our  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4800,  ttie  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I 
want  to  commend  ttie  leadership  for  bringing 
this  comprehensive  trade  reform  measure  to 
the  fkXK  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  administratk>n 
claims  this  bill  will  spark  a  trade  war.  I  dis- 
agree. That  war  is  already  on  and  America  is 
losing.  Last  year  ttie  U.S.  trade  deficit  was  a 
record  tweaking  $148.5  t>illion  and  there  is 
little  relief  in  sight.  American  firms  and  work- 
ers continue  to  fall  victim  to  the  unfair  trading 
practKes  and  ckised  market  policies  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  ttie  tools  to  fight  ttiese  unfair  trade 
practKes.  Yet  the  President  has  refused  to 
act.  Under  ttie  Reagan  administration,  the 
U.S.  trade  imbalance  has  increased  by  a  stag- 
gering 600  percent.  More  than  4  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  have  been  lost.  For  ttie  first  time 
since  World  War  I,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  new  debtor  natk>n. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  America  must  fight  t>ack.  The 
administration's  free  trade  rtietoric  must  tie 
backed  by  tough  action  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  and  to  open  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
goods.  H.R.  4800  would  require  the  President 
to  retaliate  against  nations  that  have  been 
found  guilty  of  vk}lating  existing  trade  agree- 
ments or  engaging  in  unjustifiable  trade  prac- 
tKes. The  legislation  would  also  require  man- 
datory negotiations  with  any  major  U.S.  trad- 
ing partner  that  has  built  an  excessive  trade 
surplus  over  the  U.S.  based  on  a  pattern  of 
unfair  trading  practk»s  or  closed  market  poli- 
cies. In  addition,  the  legislation  streamlines 
and  modernizes  existing  trade  law  to  strength- 
en our  atiil^  to  fight  unfair  trade  and  promote 
U.S.  exports. 

H.R.  4800  also  contains  an  important  provi- 
sion to  comtiat  the  use  of  mixed  credits  t>y 
ottier  natkjns.  Mixed  credits  are  a  combinatkin 
of  offKial  export  k)ans  sanctkined  by  ttie  Or- 
ganization of  Economk:  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment [OECO]  and  k>w  interest  foreign 
akJ  kians  or  grants.  The  use  of  mixed  credits 
by  ottier  natk>ns  places  U.S.  exporters  at  a 
severe  disadvantage.  Despite  agreements  to 
limit  their  use,  some  countries  continue  to 
offer  mixed  credits  to  help  ttieir  exporters  cap- 
ture foreign  martlets. 

H.R.  4800  would  create  a  $300  millnn  war 
chest  to  fight  ttie  use  of  mixed  credits.  How- 
ever. I  am  concerned  that  funding  for  ttie  war 
chest  wouid  come  out  of  ttie  limited  funds 
available  for  Eximbank  direct  credits.  Exim- 
bank  direct  loans  enable  U.S.  firms  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  export  sales.  It  is  vital  to 
maintain  ttie  viability  of  ttie  Eximbank  Direct 
Credit  Program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  t>y  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  BONKER]  that  would  make  certain  that 
our  efforts  to  fight  mixed  credits  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  Eximbank  Direct  Credit  Pro- 
gram. Under  the  Bonker  amendment,  existing 
resources  within  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  would  tie  utilized  to  support  U.S. 
mixed  credits. 

Furthermore,  the  Bonker  amendment  woukj 
make  the  program  more  workable  by  requiring 
only  a  majority  vote  of  the  Natnnal  Advisory 
Council  [NAC]  to  auttiorize  the  use  of  mixed 
credits.  The  existing  provision  of  H.R.  4800 
woukJ  require  a  unanimous  vote  by  ttie  NAC 
to  permit  the  use  of  mixed  credits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  fight  the  use  of 
mixed  credits  and  I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  [Mr. 
Bonker],  takes  the  right  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to  again 
commend  ttie  leadership  for  giving  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  legislation  designed 
to  rernedy  our  serious  trade  problems.  H.R. 
4800  will  make  certain  ttiat  American  firms 
and  workers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace  on  a 
level  playing  field.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  woriters'  rights 
have  developed  over  ttie  last  century  in  this 
country.  It  took  years  of  struggle  to  establish 
tiasKS  such  as  a  minimum  wage,  a  limited 
workweek  and  the  end  to  child  labor.  Other 
rights  such  as  workers'  compensation,  unem- 
ptoyment  insurance  and  health  and  safety 
standards  came  later.  These  rights  were  not 
gained  without  recognizing  that  the  society  as 
a  whole  would  have  to  provkle  ttie  means  to 
make  them  a  reality  and  that  the  society  as  a 
wtwle  woukJ  benefit  from  decent  working  con- 
ditnns  for  all. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  includes  a  workers' 
rights  proviskjn  which  extends  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1 974.  In  that  act,  three  trade 
practices  are  declared  to  tie  unfair.  They  in- 
clude denial  of  market  access,  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  business  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  the  failure  to  protect  copy- 
rights, patents,  and  ottier  intellectual  property 
rights.  The  bill  tiefore  us,  H.R.  4800  woukJ 
merely  add  to  the  list  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  elements  which  would  tie  added  are  free- 
dom of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  a  prohibition  on  ttie  use  of 
forced  or  compulsory  latior,  a  minimum  age 
for  ttie  employment  of  chikJren  and  accepta- 
ble conditions  of  work  with  respect  to  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  occupatk>nal  safety  and 
health.  These  provisions  have  already  been 
Included  in  ttie  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporatkjn  requirements.  They  are  nothing 
new. 

How  can  anyone  be  opposed  to  an  ending 
of  child  labor?  Does  It  really  matter  whether 
we  are  talking  atiout  10  year  oMs  in  Thailand 
or  10  year  olds  here?  If  one  cannot  find  one- 
self opposed  to  ttie  use  of  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren, flow  can  we  realistically  expect  adult 
workers  tiere  to  compete  with  ttie  economkal- 
ly  coerced  labor  of  children  abroad?  The  prac- 
tKal  reality  is  ttiat  children  wtio  are  viewed  as 
an  expendable  resource  to  be  used  up  in  fac- 


tories in  ottier  countries  can  invariably  provide 
ctieaper  latior  than  adult  Americans. 

In  the  area  of  free  association  and  organiz- 
ing rights,  it  is  clear  that  these  rights  also 
stand  as  a  surrogate  for  voluntary  labor. 
Workers  wtio  have  no  options  but  to  work  at 
subsistence  wages  wtiere  they  cannot  orga- 
nize to  improve  the  working  conditions  or  ttie 
wages  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  forced  latior. 
When  ttieir  employers  can  rely  on  the  power 
of  ttie  State  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  improve 
their  lot,  then  we  are  really  back  to  the  issue 
of  compulsory  latior.  Such  labor  will  inevitatily 
be  cheaper  than  American  workers. 

How,  one  may  ask,  can  we  really  know  if 
wages  are  unreasonably  low  and  working  con- 
ditions are  dreadful?  One  can  simply  compare 
ttie  buying  power  of  ttie  wage  in  relatk>n  to 
ttie  cost  of  living.  For  example,  in  Haiti,  ttie 
daily  wage  generally  falls  between  $2.50  and 
$3.50  per  day.  However,  in  Port  Au  Prince,  ttie 
price  of  rice  is  60  cents  per  pound  wtien  ttie 
cost  in  New  York  City  is  from  20  to  40  cents 
depending  on  the  quantity  and  place  of  pur- 
chase. In  the  case  of  Thailand,  it  is  not  clear 
ttiat  the  child  workers  are  even  pakJ,  but 
rather  that  they  are  given  rice  and  vegetables 
and  a  place  to  sleep  in  a  storeroom. 

The  woriters'  rights  provisions  in  H.R.  4800 
do  not  impose  American  standards  on  work- 
ers or  employers  in  other  countries.  They 
simply  open  the  door  to  fair  labor  practices 
from  whKh  improvements  in  the  conditkins  of 
work,  wages  and  the  end  to  child  labor  will 
result.  These  do  not  go  as  far  as  basic  entitle- 
ments which  American  workers  are  generally 
given  as  a  part  of  employment.  They  do  not 
guarantee  benefits  such  as  health  insurance 
or  Social  Security  coverage.  They  simply  allow 
workers  to  associate  with  one  another,  orga- 
nize if  they  choose  and  play  a  role  In  ttie  es- 
tablishment of  wtiat  ttie  working  conditions 
and  standards  will  be.  As  such,  they  deserve 
our  support.  They  will  protect  American  work- 
ers as  well  as  workers  abroad  who  are  cur- 
rently unable  to  exercise  any  control  over  their 
own  work  situatkin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4800 
and  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  delete  the  work- 
ers' rights  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  Intematkinal  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  six  commit- 
tees, their  ctiairmen  and  members  for  putting 
together  this  landmark  piece  of  legisiatkjn. 
This  bill  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  to  reform  and  modernize  our  trade  laws 
in  years.  I  think  ttie  Congress,  and  indeed  ttie 
Nation,  owes  a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  RoSTENKOwsKi,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Florio,  and  all  of  the  others 
who  played  a  role  in  this  effort,  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  4226.  the  Competitive 
America  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1986,  one  of 
ttie  first  omnibus  trade  proposals  introduced  in 
the  House,  I  am  partKularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  before  us  today  takes  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  solving  the  very  serious  trade  and 
competitiveness  problems  facing  the  Nation 
today. 


H.R.  4800  offers  a  comprehensive,  growth- 
oriented  solutk>n  to  the  trade  crisis.  It  offers  a 
co(K:erted  and  coordinated  trade  policy  that 
calls  for  actk)n  on  a  broad  array  of  fronts.  It 
recognizes  that  no  single  action  alone  can  re- 
verse ttie  trend  of  expanding  trade  deficits. 
And,  it  reflects  the  reasoned  view  that  it's  not 
enough  to  rely  on  free  markets  as  the  Reagan 
administration  has  advocated. 

Since  1981,  the  U.S.  trade  defk:it  ttas  nearly 
quadrupled,  and  the  current  account  balance 
has  plummeted  from  plus  $6  billion  to  minus 
$110  bilton.  Over  1.7  million  manufacturing 
jobs  have  been  lost,  and  roughly  half  a  millkin 
farms  have  been  forced  to  foreclosure.  The 
administration's  blind  faith  in  free  trade  has 
meant  a  sustained  pattern  of  foreign  capture 
of  both  our  domestic  mari^ets  and  our  foreign 
martlets.  And,  as  millions  of  American  jobs 
have  gone  overseas,  it  is  unconscionable  that 
the  administration  has  slashed  export  promo- 
tion programs,  rejected  existing  authority  to 
fight  unfair  trade  practices,  and  tried  to  elimi- 
nate assistance  to  trade-dislocated  workers. 

Faced  with  an  overwhelming  call  for  actton 
on  the  trade  front,  primarily  from  this  Chamber 
and  the  authors  of  this  bill,  the  administratkin 
has  been  prodded  into  taking  a  few  responsi- 
ble steps  toward  addressing  the  trade  proti- 
lem.  The  administratk}n  has  stepped  up  efforts 
to  enforce  some  of  our  existing  trade  laws, 
and  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker  Ill's  initi- 
ative to  devalue  the  dollar  through  the  group 
of  five  meeting  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  continues  to  show  consider- 
able promise.  To  those  who  daim  we  act  with 
purely  partisan  motives  here  today,  the  record 
shows  we  have  all  applauded  Secretary 
Baker's  more  realistic,  pragmatic  approach. 
The  administration  should  continue  these  ef- 
forts. But  clearly  more  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  put  the  brakes  on  the  trade  deficit  which 
raced  past  $148  billKin  last  year  and  is  still 
gaining  speed. 

H.R.  4800  offers  a  concrete  solutxjn.  It 
doesn't  address  our  trade  deficit  by  closing 
the  world  out.  CritKS  to  the  contrary,  this  is 
not  a  protectkinist  tiill.  It  seeks  to  make  Amer- 
ican businesses  and  workers  winners  rather 
than  losers  by  enhancing  U.S.  competitive- 
ness and  opening  up  new  martlets  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

As  in  my  proposal,  H.R.  4800  builds  on 
recent  efforts  at  bringing  down  the  dollar.  It 
mandates  intervention  in  the  currency  markets 
to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  a  com- 
petitive level  and  directs  the  President  to  initi- 
ate new  international  negotiatkins  to  achieve 
long-term  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

We  ^lould  never  go  back  to  fixed  exchange 
rates;  out  we  can  reach  multilateral  agree- 
ments to  prevent  the  extreme  distortions  that 
have  recently  plagued  the  world's  currency 
market  Already  there  are  political  rumblings  in 
Japan  about  a  stronger  yen.  We  must  act  now 
to  head  off  turmoil  in  monetary  values.  New 
agreements  on  monetary  stability  can  also 
prevent  a  war  of  competitive  cunency  devalu- 
ations—a dangerous  prospect  that  becomes 
more  of  a  concern  as  ttie  dollar  falls  against  a 
broader  range  of  cun'encies.  It  was  just  this 
kind  of  beggar-thy-neighbor  monetary  compe- 
tition ttiat  sent  the  worid  economy  into  a 
downward  spiral  in  the  1930*8. 


The  tiill  also  calls  for  a  more  active  defense 
of  America's  trading  rights.  It  calls  for  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiatkins  so  that  we  can 
expand  international  trading  njles  to  cover 
farm  products,  high-technology  and  services- 
key  American  industries  that  now  are  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  governments  who  subsidize 
ttieir  exports  and  foreign  industries  who  dump 
their  products  on  our  shores. 

An  activist  trade  policy,  such  as  that  wtiich 
is  called  for  in  this  bill,  is  founded  on  a  recog- 
nitkin  that  our  economic  security  is  as  urgent 
a  priority  as  our  natkinal  security.  Far  too 
often,  the  Presktont  has  waited  to  take  action 
on  trade  disputes  until  the  political  heat 
became  unbearable.  That  strategy  may  have 
protected  ttie  administration's  political  securi- 
ty, but  it  has  done  nothing  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  farmers,  microchip  pro- 
ducers, and  steelworkers.  We  need  trade 
sanctkins  that  take  effect— not  when  the 
Preskjent's  polls  begin  to  drop— but  as  soon 
as  our  trading  rights  are  vkilated.  That's  the 
kind  of  approach  offered  in  this  bill. 

H.R.  4800  also  recognizes  that  we  must 
start  investing  in  our  factories  and  our  people 
if  we  are  going  to  win  the  gkibal  competition. 
Protectkjnism  cannot  improve  the  quality  of 
American  cars  or  computers.  But  major  invest- 
ments in  bask:  research,  technical  training, 
and  educatton  can.  The  Government  must 
also  work  to  foster  better  cooperation  be- 
tween industry,  labor,  and  public  institutions  at 
all  levels.  The  bill  addresses  both  of  these 
needs.  It  includes  funding  for  a  variety  of  edu- 
catk)n  and  training  programs  to  enhanced  the 
competitiveness  and  productivity  of  our  work 
force.  And,  it  creates  a  Council  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  a  16-member  panel  to  help 
identify  needed  changes  in  Federal  policy  to 
promote  the  efficiency  and  resourcefulness  of 
U.S.  industries. 

The  bill  also  gives  workers  and  firms  an  op- 
portunity to  adapt  to  foreign  competition.  Jobs 
will  still  be  lost  due  to  foreign  competitkin,  but 
H.R.  4800  recognizes  that  a  humane  enlight- 
ened Government  must  facilitate  the  transitkm 
to  new  employment  opportunities  for  workers 
in  industries  which  are  unavoidably  dislocated 
by  foreign  competitkin.  Starting  over  will  not 
be  easy  for  those  who  have  to  go  through  re- 
training, wrenching  change  rarely  is,  and  Gov- 
ernment must  do  its  share  to  make  that  transi- 
tk)n  attainable.  In  the  final  analysis  an  open 
economy  will  not  long  remain  so  if  those  who 
are  thrown  out  of  jobs  are  given  a  lecture  on 
the  virtues  of  free  trade  rather  than  the  skills 
to  regain  their  economk;  independence.  We 
offer  more.  This  bill  offers  a  revitalized  and  ex- 
panded program  of  training  and  employment 
assistance  to  trade  impacted  workers,  includ- 
ing farmers. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  the  need  to  stim- 
ulate demand  for  American  products  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Those  natwns  once  atisorbed 
40  percent  of  our  exports.  But  a  heavy  burden 
of  international  debt  has  crushed  the  ability  of 
many  of  these  nations  to  "buy  American." 
The  bill  takes  steps  to  ease  the  reces8k)n8 
and  debt  crises  which  plague  these  nations, 
which  in  turn  will  allow  us  to  boost  our  ex- 
ports, particulariy  agricultural  commodities, 
wtiile  improving  the  climate  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Latin  America  and  elsewtiere. 


H.R.  4800  fills  the  voW,  the  vacuum  that 
had  existed  until  very  recently  in  the  adminis- 
tratkin's  policy,  and  represents  an  effort  to  put 
in  place  the  effective  instruments  we  need  for 
the  creation  of  a  cohesive  trade  policy  and  an 
agenda  for  competitiveness.  Some  provisk>ns 
may  be  in  need  of  some  adjustment.  But 
cleariy  we  need  to  establish  the  ground  rules 
for  America's  growth  and  competitkxi  in  the 
worid  mari(etplace  for  the  next  half  century, 
and  this  is  a  constructive  step  toward  that 
goal. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prindpal 
purpose  of  trade  legislatk>n  should  be  to  re- 
verse the  trend  during  the  last  several  years 
of  annual  deficits  ttiat  have  mushroomed  from 
$26  billon  in  1960  to  $148.5  billion  in  1985. 
We  have  accumulated  $400  billkjn  in  total 
trade  deficits  over  the  course  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  the  adminlstratkin's  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  drastic  consequences  for 
our  domestk;  economy  of  this  massive  trade 
imbalance  suggests  there  is  little  hope  for 
relief  unless  Congress  acts  on  H.R.  4800,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act. 

The  administratkm  has  been  largely  unsuc- 
cessful in  attempting  to  persuade  our  trading 
partners  to  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  goods 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  open  our  markets 
to  their  products.  It  is  clear  to  thousands  of 
U.S.  wortcers  wtio  have  lost  their  jobs  to  im- 
ports that  the  simplistic  and  one-skied  free 
trade  polk:y  of  recent  years  has  failed  and 
that  the  victims  of  that  failure  are  U.S.  work- 
ers, industry  and  agriculture. 

These  facts  alone  indicate  wtiy  we  are  here 
today.  The  administratkin  has  defaulted  on  its 
obligation  to  provkje  for  the  domestic  trade 
economy,  and  the  Congress  must  now  reclaim 
its  constitutional  authority  In  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters and  cleariy  establish  a  fair  trade  policy  for 
the  administratk}n  to  folkiw. 

A  careful  study  of  U.S.  trade  practices  r«- 
veals  commonsense  measures  that  shoukJ 
tiave  been  made  integral  parts  of  U.S.  trade 
polKies  at  the  outset— policies  that  are  only 
now  being  taken  seriously.  These  measures 
include  provisk>ns  to  deal  with  nations  which 
abuse  or  expk>it  workers'  rights,  and  natkms 
choosing  to  operate  with  export  surpluses. 

These  important  factors,  the  same  ones  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  proposes  to  eliminate, 
are  not  only  important  to  rectify  gross  trade  in- 
justices, but  they  also  force  other  natkins  to 
upgrade  themselves  to  20th-century  stand- 
ards. Chikl  labor,  sweatshop  conditons  and 
exploitative  wages  belong  to  this  Natk>n'8 
past.  America's  refusal  to  insist  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  respect  minimal  workers'  rights 
undermine  all  that  progressive  labor  laws  have 
achieved  for  workers  in  the  American  market- 
place and  which  domestic  industries  adhere  to 
and  that  refusal  gives  foreign  competitkin  an 
unfair  advantage  based  upon  exploitatk>n  of 
their  work  force. 

While  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to 
force  other  nations  to  adopt  our  work  codes, 
we  do  have  the  option  of  imposing  conse- 
quences upon  those  nations  which  permit  ex- 
ploitative measures  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  labor  costs  of  their  goods,  which  then  can 
be  sokj  in  the  United  States  at  prices  much 
bekTw  domestk:  prices. 
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Our  imports  of  latrar-intensive  products 
have  not  helped  to  promote  human  rights  or 
raise  living  standards  for  workers  overseas.  In 
fact,  income  distribution  in  the  Third  World 
has  become  less  equitable,  with  the  poorest 
people  now  10  to  20  percent  worse  off  than 
they  were  25  years  ago. 

In  developing  nations  that  rely  on  labor-in- 
tensive exports,  dictatorships  of  the  right  and 
left  keep  wages  down  and  keep  the  work 
force  in  line.  They  do  this  with  the  knowledge 
that  other  nations  are  eager  for  their  products 
and  will  allow  these  inhumane  practices  to 
continue. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  allow  these  prod- 
ucts into  our  country,  products  that  we  would 
not  alk>w  to  be  produced  here  under  such 
conditk>ns.  Amencan  workers  and  industries 
who  play  by  the  one-sided  rules  of  free  trade 
come  out  the  losers  to  their  competrtk>n  in  na- 
tions which  choose  to  operate  in  total  disre- 
gard of  labor  standards  we  adopted  decades 
ago. 

But  askJe  from  these  humanitarian  reasons, 
economk:  sense  tells  us  that  cheap  labor 
elsewhere  means  cheap  imports  on  the  U.S. 
market,  whnh  means  inability  of  U.S.  goods  to 
compete.  Current  law  and  trade  polk:y  require 
our  industries  to  compete  under  ttiese  condi- 
tions, to  the  detriment  of  our  principles,  our 
jobs  arxl  our  industrial  base. 

We  are  not  trying  to  drctate  standards  of 
workers'  rights  throughout  the  world.  We  are 
trying  to  end  tt)e  unfair  advantage  foreign 
goods  enjoy  through  the  exploitatnn  of  their 
workers.  These  provisions  of  H.R.  4800  make 
guilty  natk>ns  accountable  for  their  practices 
by  defining  violatK>ns  of  intematkjnally  recog- 
nized lat>or  rights  as  an  unreasonable  trade 
practice  subject  to  retaliatory  measures  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Crane  amerxJment  woukj  eliminate  the 
requirement  In  this  bill  for  negotiations  with 
major  trading  partners  determined  to  have  an 
excessive  trade  surplus  as  the  result  of  un- 
justifiable trade  polkiies.  Ttiese  negotiations 
would  seek  to  reduce  the  1987  surplus  10 
percent  betow  the  1985  surplus,  and  to  cut 
the  surplus  an  additk^nal  10  percent  below  tt)e 
previous  year's  surplus  for  subsequent  years. 
Opponents  to  this  provision  claim  that  the 
administration  is  already  aggressively  fighting 
unfair  trade  practices  tjy  negotiating  market- 
opening  agreements  and  through  GATT  nego- 
tiations. But  kx>k  at  ttie  track  record.  The  plain 
and  simple  truth  is  tt)e  administratk>n's  at- 
tempts to  reverse  ttie  trade  imbalance  just 
aren't  working;  ttieir  actk>ns  appear  mere  to- 
kenism. 

A  case  in  point  is  steel.  Ttie  domestk:  steel 
industry  has  been  devastated  by  a  surge  in 
imports  since  1980.  In  that  year  ttie  value  of 
domestk:  steel  shipments  was  $30.7  billion. 
Last  year  domestk:  steel  shipn>ents  were 
valued  at  $24.9  b«llk>n.  Foreign  imports  in 
1984  accounted  for  a  historic  annual  high  of 
26.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Last  year,  im- 
ports took  23.2  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  whwh  is  far  short  of  ttie  PreskJent's 
own  target. 

Cleariy,  imports  are  largely  responsible  for 
ttie  devastatkxi  of  American  industry.  In  my 
own  district,  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range  will 
errtptoy  some  6.000  iron  ore  miners  this  year. 


In  1960  these  same  mining  operatnns  em- 
ployed 15,000  workers. 

Two  years  ago  this  body  came  very  ctose  to 
enacting  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act,  which 
would  have  imposed  mandatory  quotas  on 
steel  and  iron  ore  imports.  The  President  in- 
terceded at  the  last  hour,  asking  for  authority 
to  negotiate  voluntary  restraint  agreements, 
with  a  goal  of  reducing  imports  to  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  domestk:  market.  Congress 
dropped  the  quota  bill,  passed  the  VRA  au- 
thority, and  a  year  and  a  half  later  we  are  a 
k)ng  way  from  that  target. 

In  fact,  as  the  period  for  negotiated  settle- 
ments draws  to  a  close,  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  we  will  even  come  close  to  the 
PreskJent's  own  modest  goal.  The  most 
recent  indicators  reveal  that  imported  steel 
accounted  for  23.2  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  voluntary  approach  just  plain 
doesn't  work. 

The  failure  of  the  VRA  program  is  only  one 
indk:ation  of  the  administration's  dismal  trade 
track  record.  We  have  been  patient  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  patient  any  longer.  Our 
trading  partners  have  indicated  no  willingness 
to  adjust  their  markets  to  our  grievarKes— and 
why  should  they?  Until  ttie  United  States  indi- 
cates its  dissatisfaction  with  current  practices 
and  takes  a  tough  stand  against  them,  ttiere 
is  no  irKentive  or  practical  reason  for  natk>ns 
to  reevaluate,  much  less  change,  ttieir  trade 
practk:es. 

The  provisk>ns  opposed  by  the  Crane 
amendment  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
trade  bill.  Wittiout  workers'  rights  language 
and  export  surplus  provisk)ns,  vralating  na- 
tx>ns  will  continue  to  operate  virtually  un- 
scathed. And  we  will  have  failed  our  obliga- 
tions to  American  industry  and  to  American 
workers  by  failing  to  enact  legislatk>n  that  ef- 
fectively addresses  one  of  the  worst  inequities 
in  cunent  trade  practice. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
removal  right  proviskjn  in  H.R.  4800,  which 
woukJ  restrict  imports  of  Canadian  kjmber  and 
ottier  wood  products. 

If  you  ask  the  proponents  to  defend  this 
proviskin,  they  tell  you  that  Canadian  timber  is 
subsidized  by  its  Government.  They  also 
argue  that  Canadian  timber  is  less  expensive 
that  United  States  timber.  And,  they  claim  that 
wittKHJt  restrictk>ns  on  imports  of  Canadian 
lumber,  American  jot>s  will  be  lost. 

Ttiese  are  all  appealing  arguments.  If  I  dkj 
not  know  ttie  facts,  I,  too,  might  support  the 
removal  right  proviskxi.  Fortunately,  I  do  know 
the  facts. 

I  know  that  the  questran  of  wtiether  or  not  a 
subsidy  exists  on  Canadian  timtier  has  been 
exhaustively  debated  since  1982.  The  Intema- 
tk>nal  Trade  Commisskin  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  agree  tfiat  under  current 
law,  no  substantial  subskJy  exists. 

1  know  that  the  Departnrient  of  Commerce 
examined  the  cost  differences  between  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  lumber  in  a  wide-rang- 
ing study.  The  Department  concluded  that  it 
would  be  "artHti'ary  and  caprickxjs"  to  com- 
(>are  stumpage  fees  in  the  two  countries. 

There  are  also  jobs  studies  that  show  that 
this  Nation  will  lose  more  jobs  with  the  remov- 
al right  provisk)n  than  wittiout  it.  One  estimate 
is  that  27,380  jobs  will  be  lost  if  this  provisnn 


t>ecomes  law,  more  than  2,600  jobs  in  my 
State.  These  are  workers  in  industries  that 
use  or  transport  Canadian  lumber.  And  New 
York  is  not  akxie.  Forty-six  States  will  lose 
jobs  if  this  provisk>n  becomes  law. 

The  removal  right  provision  in  H.R.  4800 
should  be  opposed  by  anyone  who  cares 
about  the  American  worker,  business  owner  or 
consumer.  If  the  proposed  change  in  the  law 
were  to  take  effect,  the  higher  cost  of  Canadi- 
an lumber  in  question  would  be  passed 
through  ttie  entire  wood-using  economy.  From 
the  forest  to  the  homebuilder  company,  from 
ttie  lumber  company  to  the  hardware  store, 
from  the  sawmill  to  the  morning  newspaper, 
higher  prices  will  have  to  be  paid  all  along  the 
way. 

The  consumers  of  wood  products  will  lose, 
too.  The  cost  of  the  average  home  will  rise  t>y 
several  thousands  of  dollars.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  estimates  that  for 
every  $1 ,000  increase  in  the  cost  of  an  aver- 
age home,  more  than  300,000  families  are 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  removal  right  provisksn 
does  not  belong  in  this  Important  piece  of 
trade  legislatkjn  and  I  am  sorry  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  provkJed  under  the  rule  to  con- 
skier  it  alone.  If  there  had  been,  I  would  have 
voted  to  remove  the  removal  right  provision. 
Our  bill  is  supposed  to  help  American  workers 
and  consumers — not  hurt  them. 

Mr.  BEDELL  Mr.  Chairman,  today  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill  of  1986, 
whk:h  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  to  reform  and  modernize  our  trade  laws 
in  years.  If  approved,  this  measure  will  enact 
needed  and  extensive  changes  in  U.S.  trade 
practices,  and  polksies.  While  I  am  in  support 
of  such  changes,  I  do  so  with  certain  concern 
because  of  a  provisk>n  that  will  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to  alkiw 
the  importation  of  fur  skins  from  the  Soviet 
Unksn.  In  my  view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  apparently  dkJ  not 
take  into  account  the  possible  adverse  effects 
that  this  particular  provisk>n  coukl  have  upon 
our  domestk:  fur  industry. 

In  its  present  form,  this  provision  will  lift  a 
34-year-old  ban  on  the  importation  of  seven 
wild  furs  from  the  Soviet  Unk>n.  The  furs  in- 
cluded are:  Kolinsky  (Asian  mink),  muskrat, 
ermine,  fox,  weasel,  marten,  and  mink.  Four 
out  of  seven  of  these  furs  are  produced  in  this 
country,  both  in  the  wild  and  by  ranching  oper- 
ations. In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  each  of  ttiese  cbmestic  operations  are 
part  of  a  thriving  billion-dollar  U.S.  fur  industry. 
With  the  inti-oduction  of  Soviet  furs  into  the 
United  States  market,  it  is  possible  ttiat  ttiere 
will  be  a  deleterious  impact  on  the  United 
States  fur  industry.  For  example,  we  know  that 
the  Soviets  produce  approximately  13  million 
mink  pelts  per  year.  Of  this  amount,  the  Sovi- 
ets export  4.25  millk>n  or  25  percent  of  those 
pelts  to  other  countries.  Although  the  amount 
of  mink  pelts  exported  from  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
may  not  seem  damaging  to  United  States  fur 
martlets  here  and  abroad,  we  must  conskler 
ttiat,  with  added  access  to  the  United  States 
market,  the  Soviets  easily  could  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage over  United  States  producers  by  in- 
creasing their  exports  and  flpoding  the  United 
States  market 


Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  economic  and  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  strong  bilateral  ti'ading  relationships 
with  all  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Administration  officials  have  noted  that 
"peaceful  trade"  with  the  Soviet  Unton  repre- 
sents the  first  step  toward  global  stability  and 
a  better  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  whk:h  will  benefit  both  of  our  nations. 
While  I  firmly  support  a  strengthening  of  such 
trade,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient research  made  to  make  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  possible  negative  impact  on 
the  U.S.  industry  if  the  ban  on  furs  is  lifted. 
With  only  limited  knowledge  of  Soviet  industry 
and  trade  polk:y,  we  endanger  a  part  of  our 
domestic  indus^,  only  to  pertorm  an  act  of 
good  will. 

In  conduswn,  although  it  is  important  to 
keep  a  strong  bilateral  trade  relatkjnship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  not  needlessly 
sacrifice  our  domestic  industries  to  make  sym- 
twlic  gestures  to  it  or  any  other  country.  We 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  possible  effects  of 
our  actions  on  our  national  industries  and,  as 
such,  the  long-term  health  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. Finally,  I  shall  lend  my  support  to  passage 
of  this  legislation  as  a  result  of  its  many  merits 
whk:h  will  reconstruct  and  strengthen  our 
ti'ade  pofeies  and  abilities  to  com|>ete  more 
effectively.  Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  main- 
tain America's  role  as  a  leading  industrial 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  my  hope  that 
problems  affecting  United  States-Soviet  fur 
ti'ade  will  be  better  addressed  either  by  Con- 
gress or  by  Executive  action  before,  not  after, 
any  damage  to  the  United  States  fur  industry 
is  ovkloncdd 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  Inter- 
national Economk:  Policy  Reform  Act. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  No  one  here  will  argue 
that  it  is  a  perfect  bill,  but  consklering  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  di- 
vergent vievra  of  this  House,  it  Is  an  excellent 
package. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  4800  argue  that  it  is  in- 
tended not  so  much  to  solve  our  ti'ade  prob- 
lems as  to  embarrass  the  Presklent.  This  is  In- 
correct: The  ti'ade  policy  of  the  PresWent— 
when  he  finally  got  around  to  claiming  one — is 
sufficiently  embanassing  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
credit  there  Is  all  his. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  the  bill  is,  in  the 
words  of  Clayton  Yeutter,  "Festooned  with 
special-interest  proviskms,"  and  "measures 
that  are  pure  protectionism."  Well,  yes,  there 
are  special-interest  provisk)ns:  H.R.  4800 
takes  a  special  Interest  in  the  damage  unfair 
foreign  subskjies  have  caused  our  steel  indus- 
tiy,  it  takes  a  special  interest  in  the  damage 
unfair— not  to  mention  inhumane— foreign 
labor  practices  have  caused  our  textile  and 
shoe  industries;  it  takes  a  special  interest  in 
foreign  companies'  predatory  targeting  of  our 
telecommunk:ations  industiy.  I'm  glad  the  bill's 
sponsors  took  this  special  interest  in  these  in- 
dustries when  they  drafted  the  package. 
Frankly,  it's  at>out  time  someone  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  these  problems. 

Are  these  measures  'pure  protectionism?" 
No.  Indeed  the  prevalent  theme  throughout 
this  wkle-ranging  bill  is  that  It  is  designed  to 
enhance  our  ability  to  react  to  other  countries' 


unfair  tiade  policies.  The  United  States  does 
not  have  a  first-strike  trade  polk:y  and  this  bill 
will  not  establish  one:  It  merely  improves  our 
defensive  posture.  This  theme  is  overlooked 
by  the  bill's  opponents. 

The  Rostenkowski-Gephardt  provistons,  for 
instance,  are  described  by  Dayton  Yeutter  as 
requiring  "an  annual  10-percent  reductk>n  in 
our  bilateral  trade  deficits  with  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  West  Germany,  through  unilateral  tariffs 
or  quotas  if  necessary."  Sure,  that  sounds 
overtly  protectionist  but  Ambassador  Yeutter 
ignores  the  qualifying  language  of  the  provi- 
sron,  whk:h  would  mandate  the  reductions 
only  for  countiies  that  "maintained  a  pattern 
of  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discriminato- 
ry ti'ade  policies  or  practices."  In  short,  we 
would  demand  these  tiade  concessions  only 
after  a  demonstration  of  unfair  foreign  trading 
practk;es. 

Section  301  of  ttie  1974  Trade  Act  auttior- 
izes  retaliatory  action  against  unfair  tiade 
practices.  H.R.  4800  facilitates  the  process 
and  expands  the  concept  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices to  Include  industiial  targeting  and  depri- 
vation of  Internationally  recognized  labor 
rights.  While  the  latter  criterion  is  admittedly 
controversial,  I  believe  it  does  constitute  an 
unfair  ti'ade  polk:y,  giving  the  United  States  an 
economk:  justificatk>n  to  retaliate  as  well  as 
imposing  upon  us  a  moral  obligation  to  further 
the  quest  for  workers'  bask:  rights. 

H.R.  4800  amends  tiie  section  201  escape 
procedure,  transferring  authority  to  make  final 
decisions  on  wtiether  an  industiy  has  been 
hurt  by  imports  from  the  President  to  the  U.S. 
tiade  representative.  As  the  trade  representa- 
tive serves  at  ttie  betiest  of  the  PreskJent,  I'm 
not  sure  how  effective  Uiis  change  will  be,  but, 
consklering  that  for  every  tiwo  times  a  Presi- 
dent has  upheld  an  ITC  finding  of  Import 
damage  since  1975,  he  has  rejected  three 
more;  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

So-called  diversionary  dumping,  wtiere  an 
exporter  dumps  its  products  in  the  United 
States  via  a  third  country  to  evade  our  present 
antidumping  laws,  is  patently  unfair.  Again,  the 
bill's  prohibition  of  this  practice  simply  places 
the  United  States  in  a  better  position  to 
defend  itself  from  predatory  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies. 

The  same  is  tme  of  provistons  protecting 
the  United  States  from  natural  resource  subsi- 
dies. Is  it  fair  for  the  Mexican  Government  to 
sell  Pemex  crude  oil  to  its  cartx>n  black  indus- 
try at  $2  a  banel  when  a  carbon  black  plant  in 
my  distiict  has  to  buy  oil  at  the  worid  market 
price?  Notwithstanding  the  recent  drop  in  the 
price  of  oil,  the  Mexk»n  carbon  black  industry 
has  a  distinct— and  unfair— advantage  over 
the  West  Virginia  company. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  increase  the  ITC's 
ability  to  react  tij  foreign  corporations'  confis- 
cation of  U.S.  tivdemarks,  patents,  and  copy- 
rights, and  direct  the  to-ade  representative  to 
negotiate  open  markets  for  the  American  tele- 
communk:ations  industry. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  provisk>ns,  all  of  ttiem  are  defensive  in 
nature.  They  woukJ  give  ttie  United  States  a 
defense  not  against  simple  foreign  competi- 
tion— the  American  worker  needs  no  defense 
from  tttat— but  against  unfair  foreign  polk:ie8. 
The  American  worker  and  manager  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  against  ttieir  counterparts 


from  any  part  of  ttie  globe,  but  ttiey  cannot  be 
expected  to  compete  alone  against  foreign 
competitors  who  are  actively  and  aggressively 
supported  by  their  government 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  example 
of  a  protectk}nist  giveaway  to  a  U.S.  industry 
in  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  relates  to 
hogs  and  pork  products.  This  section  ot  the 
bill  passed  in  our  committee  without  adequate 
hearing  or  attention. 

Section  132  of  H.R.  4800  woukJ  amend  the 
definition  of  "industry"  in  certain  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  investigations  involv- 
ing processed  agricultural  products,  and 
permit  the  International  Trade  Commissk)n  to 
combine  farmers  and  processors  Into  a  single 
industry  for  purposes  of  the  injury  test.  As 
written,  ttie  amendment  applies  to  all  of  agri- 
culture, but  it  is  cleariy  targeted  at  imports  of 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  pork  from  Canada. 
An  association  of  United  States  hog  farmers 
has  already  secured  countervailing  duties  on 
imports  of  live  hogs  from  Canada,  and  now 
seeks  duties  on  Canadian  pork  imports,  even 
ttiough  such  imports  constitute  only  aixxjt  3 
percent  of  United  States  pork  consumption. 

Proponents  of  section  132  argue  that  ttw 
legislation  will  close  a  kx>phole  In  existing  law. 
They  claim  ttiat  in  the  absence  of  duties  of 
Canadian  pork  meat  ttw  Canadians  are  cir- 
cumventing the  duties  on  live  hogs  by  slaugh- 
tering ttie  hogs  in  Canada  and  shipping  ttiem 
to  ttie  United  States  as  pork.  But  ttie  statistics 
do  not  support  this  daim. 

Since  ttie  final  counten/ailing  duty  order  on 
live  hogs  from  Canada  was  issued  last 
August  ttiese  imports  have  fallen  precipitous- 
ly. According  to  ttie  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Canadian  hog  imports  averaged  about 
139,000  head  per  month  during  January-July 

1985,  but  fell  to  just  over  51,000  head  per 
month  during  August-December  1985.  And,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1986,  imports  averaged 
less  than  49,000  head  per  month,  in  contiast 
to  an  average  of  over  180,000  head  per 
month  during  ttie  first  quarter  of  1985.  This 
decline  in  average  monthly  imports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1986  compared  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  is  ttie  equivalent  of  over  22 
millton  pounds  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
pork  per  month. 

This  decline  in  hog  imports  has  not  been 
offset  to  any  significant  degree  by  an  Increase 
in  imports  of  pork  meat.  Imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  pork  from  Canada  during 
August-December  1965  averaged  just  over  1 
milton  pounds  per  month  higher  than  in  Janu- 
ary-July 1985.  Similariy,  in  ttie  first  quarter  of 

1986,  pori(  imports  averaged  just  over  1  mH- 
lk>n  pounds  per  month  greater  ttian  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1985.  Hence,  only  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  decline  in  hog  imports  has  been 
offset  by  an  increase  in  pork  imports.  The  per- 
ceived threat  of  product-shifting  from  live  hog 
imports  to  pork  imports  simply  has  not  materi- 
alized. 

Not  only  is  section  132  unnecessary  to  pro- 
tect American  hog  farmers  from  increased  Ca- 
nadian pork  imports,  but  it  also  appears  to  vk>- 
late  ttie  GATT.  The  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1964  contained  a  similar  proviston  which  com- 
bined grape  growers  and  wine  producers  into 
a  single  industry  under  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws.  A  GATT  panel  deter- 
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mined  earlier  this  year  that  this  1984  legisla- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  GATT  antidumping 
and  subsidies  codes.  In  light  of  this  decision,  it 
is  doubtful  that  legislation  to  comtiine  hog 
farmers  and  pork  paclcers  into  a  single  indus- 
try could  survive  a  GATT  challenge.  The  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  only  invites  retaliation 
by  our  trading  partners. 

Another,  perhaps  greater,  danger  of  tfie  leg- 
islation is  the  possibility  that  other  nations 
may  adopt  similar  policies  with  respect  to  U.S. 
exports.  The  premise  of  the  allegation  that 
Canadian  pork  imports  are  subsidized  Is  the 
claim  that  Canadian  Government  programs  for 
hog  farmers  bestow  Indirect  subsidies  on  pork 
packers.  If  the  United  States  imposes  counter- 
vailing duties  on  that  basis,  what  is  to  prevent 
other  natksns  from  determining  that  U.S.  farm 
programs,  which  cover  a  wkJe  range  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  bestow  indirect  subsi- 
dies on  U.S.  agricultural  processors  and  their 
exports?  Duties  on  a  variety  of  processed  ag- 
rKultural  exports  could  result. 

In  sum,  the  passage  of  section  132  would 
pose  a  significant  risk  to  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  sectkjn 
132  are  simply  unconvincir)g.  The  proposed 
change  in  ttie  antkjumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  would  only 
complkate  our  trade  relations  with  Canada  at 
a  time  of  Important  and  sensitive  trade  negoti- 
ations between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  removal-right 
proviskxi  of  H.R.  4800  whkih  is  designed  to 
restrict  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  and  other 
wood  products. 

My  opposition  to  this  legislation  springs 
from  a  philosophical  aversion  to  protectk}nism 
as  well  as  a  very  practical  corKem  atxiut  the 
impact  that  such  restrictions  will  have  on  our 
economy. 

In  a  1983  countervailing  duty  case,  the  U.S. 
Departn>ent  of  Commerce  completed  a  wkJe- 
ran^ng  study  of  the  lumt>er  industry  in  both 
countries  and  concluded  that  it  would  be  "ar- 
bitrary and  caprickHJS"  to  compare  stumpage 
fees  in  ttie  two  countries.  The  Department 
held  that  the  timber-pricing  polk^ies  in  Canada 
dkJ  not  constitute  a  subsidy  under  intematran- 
al  trade  rules. 

Now.  the  U.S.  timber  industry  wants  to 
amend  countervailing  duty  laws  to  redefine 
"subsidy"  in  a  blatant  attempt  to  overturn  the 
outcome  of  the  1983  CVD  case.  The  renroval- 
right  proviswn  woukj  virtually  guarantee  the 
United  States  industry  a  subskjy  finding  of  at 
least  30  percent  against  Canadian  lumber  im- 
ports. 

My  colleagues  who  support  this  provision 
suggest  that  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is  give 
ttie  Department  of  Commerce  some  guidance 
in  defining  subsidy  cases  in  future  years.  They 
think  tfiat  the  Commerce  Department  made 
ttie  wror)g  decisnn  In  1983  and  want  to  help  it 
make  the  right  one  in  the  future. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  wtiat  I  want  to  know  is 
why  we're  amer)ding  our  C^D  laws  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  timber  industry  when  the  in- 
dustry feels  comfortable  filing  a  CVD  under 
current  law. 

The  U.S.  timber  industry  filed  a  new  CVD 
case  on  this  past  Monday,  May  1 9.  Apparent- 
ly, it  is  confkient  that  it  can  win  a  new  case 


without  this  amendment  to  CVD  laws.  So,  wtiy 
are  we  twthering  with  it? 

The  removal-right  provisksn  targets  our  best 
trading  partner,  Canada.  Passing  legislatk>n 
that  woukl  result  in  high  tariffs  on  one  of  Can- 
ada's most  important  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  create  long-term  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  could  derail  free 
trade  agreement  negotiations  now  under  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  remov- 
al-right provision  of  H.R.  4800.  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  it,  should  we  go  to  conference  with 
tfie  Senate  on  a  trade  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Omnitxjs 
Trade  Bill  of  1986.  In  the  past,  I  have  been  re- 
luctant to  support  protectionist  trade  meas- 
ures because  I  believe  they  are  only  short- 
term  solutions  at  best  Lately,  though,  this 
avoidance  has  slowly  begun  to  erode. 

Since  1981,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  grown 
enormously— from  $25  billion  when  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office,  to  nearly 
$150  billion  In  1985.  In  just  the  last  2  years, 
the  trade  deficit  has  more  than  doubled.  So 
far,  our  trade  deficit  has  cost  America  some 
2.2  million  jobs.  Recent  news  reports  and  spe- 
cial documentaries  have  vivkJIy  depicted  the 
plight  of  workers  wtK>  have  lost  jobs  due  to 
tt>e  mounting  trade  imbalance.  It  is  apparent 
that  wfiatever  trade  polk^  the  administratkm 
has  ostensibly  formulated,  it  has  not  been  ef- 
fective. 

The  huge  trade  deficit  has  had  dramatic 
consequences  for  American  firms  arxl  work- 
ers. Manufacturing  has  been  hit  particularly 
hard,  with  the  loss  of  an  estimated  2  million 
jobs  due  to  imports.  Even  the  traditionally 
strong  export  industries— agriculture,  high 
technology,  and  services — have  suffered  sub- 
stantial losses.  Agricultural  exports  have  fallen 
from  $25  bilton  in  1981  to  just  $7  billion  in 
1985. 

Our  businesses  and  our  workers  simply 
cannot  compete  against  those  countries  that 
erect  trade  barriers.  They  cannot  protect 
themselves  against  those  countries  wtw  prac- 
tk:e  foreign  industrial  targeting,  wtio  ck)se  their 
markets  to  American  products,  and  whose 
governments  subsidize  and  dump  ttieir  prod- 
ucts on  the  AmerKan  consumer.  But  our 
workers  and  businesses  don't  want  protec- 
tionism: what  ttiey  want  is  fair  access  to  for- 
eign markets.  H.R.  4800  is  the  tool  needed  to 
ensure  fair  access  to  these  foreign  markets.  It 
will  compel  our  trading  partners  to  play  by  the 
mies. 

If  adopted,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  will  set 
new  guklelines  for  American  trade  negotia- 
tions so  that  unfair  trade  actions  will  be 
promptly  met  with  an  appropriate  and  tough 
American  response.  It  will  improve  our  coun- 
try's at>ility  to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of 
unfair  trade  practices  by  mandating  that  the 
President  take  action  In  clear  cases  of  foreign 
vk>lations  of  existing  trade  agreements  and 
unjustifiable  trade  practices. 

Unlike  many  of  the  other  300  trade  bills  in- 
troduced during  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  avokj  overly  protectk)nist  measures.  Rattier, 
it  targets  only  ttrase  countries  who  are  guilty 
of  practicing  unfair  trade  actions. 

I  can  sympathize  with  my  colleagues  who 
feel  compelled  by  ttieir  constituerKies  to  sup- 


port protectkKiist  legislatren.  Recently,  the 
Kaiser  Steel  plant  in  my  district  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors.  Kaiser  Steel,  in  Its  prime,  em- 
ployed over  8,000  people.  It  experienced 
many  of  tfie  same  difficulties  the  rest  of  the 
doniestk:  steel  and  manufacturing  industries 
faced:  primarily,  damaging  governmental  sub- 
sidies of  foreign  steel  production  by  exporting 
countries  and  dumping. 

But,  during  the  summer  of  1984,  the  Kaiser 
plant  was  bought  by  California  Steel  and  has 
been  renovated  and  reopened.  Cunently,  it  is 
able  to  employ  800  people.  Now,  however, 
tfie  plant  faces  a  different  problem;  it  needs 
slab  steel  for  production  but  it  is  not  available 
at  reasonable  prices  on  the  domestk:  west 
coast  market.  It  is  economk^ally  feasible  for  it 
to  import  from  foreign  countries. 

I  also  hesitate  to  take  an  overly  protectkin- 
ist  stance  on  trade  because  of  the  high 
volume  of  California  exports,  particularty  agri- 
cultural products.  I  can,  however,  support  H.R. 
4800,  l}ecause  I  don't  believe  it  is  protectton- 
ist  legislation.  What  it  is,  is  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  sends  a  clear  signal 
to  our  foreign  trading  partners— play  fair.  It  at- 
tempts to  resolve  such  complex  Issues  as  the 
overvalued  dollar,  international  competitive- 
ness, and  export  promotion  and  control. 

This  trade  legislation  is  not  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating competition,  but  at  eliminating  unfair 
trading  practices.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  present  laissez-faire 
trade  policy  of  the  Reagan  administration.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation, 
and  send  a  message  to  the  admlnistratk>n  that 
something  must  be  done — and  done  now. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  speaking  in 
support  of  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Polk:y  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Today,  America  faces  a  crisis — a  crisis  so  pro- 
found that  it  threatens  the  future  of  countless 
generations.  The  economy  of  our  Natton  is 
under  attack  from  the  unfair  trading  practices 
of  other  countries.  Over  the  past  5  years,  our 
trade  deficit  has  jumped  from  a  record  $40  bil- 
lk>n  in  1981  to  $150  billion  in  1986.  This  trade 
defk»t  is  being  felt  throughout  our  society,  with 
crippling  results  for  many  economic  sectors. 

Everyt>ody  knows  that  our  steel  industry 
produces  a  worid-class,  quality  product,  yet  it 
is  tosing  its  maricet  to  the  unfair  competitive 
practices  of  overseas  firms.  For  example,  spe- 
cialty steel  mills  have  updated  their  factories, 
restructured  their  Internal  organization,  and  re- 
negotiated latxx  contracts  in  order  to  maintain 
competitiveness,  but,  in  spite  of  these  efforts, 
European  producers  dumped  247,000  tons  of 
stainless  sheet  and  strip  steel  products  on  the 
United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  1986, 
usurping  23.8  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
This  was  done  In  a  concerted  effort  to  under- 
cut American  manufacturers  and  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  negotiated  trade  agreements. 

The  story  is  similar  regarding  our  telecom- 
munications industry.  U.S.  systems  have  tradi- 
tionally been  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
workJ  and  our  computer  manufacturers  have 
grown  into  a  substantial  industry  of  enormous 
importance  to  our  balance  of  trade.  Now,  they 
too  are  threatened.  Foreign  competitors  have 
copied  American  technology  and  used  it  to  di- 
minish our  market  share.  We  could  accept  this 


if  we  had  that  level  playing  ftekJ,  but  they  have 
used  their  underpakl  labor  force  to  gain  an 
unfair  advantage  against  the  U.S.  industries 
whk:h  provided  them  with  their  technological 
head  start. 

Not  only  is  this  unfair  competition  destroying 
our  industry,  but  it  is  stealing  An>erican  jobs 
and  moving  them  overseas.  American  workers 
are  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  They 
built  this  Nation  into  an  economk:  dynamo 
with  their  sweat  and  hard  woric  and  have  been 
rewarded  with  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  worid.  And  yet  time  and  time 
again,  foreign  competitors  have  undercut  the 
American  worker  through  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices often.  Their  laborers  are  underpaid, 
many  impose  substandard  living  conditions  on 
ttieir  workers,  and  some  even  resort  to  forced 
labor.  There  is  no  way  that  our  industries  can 
compete  against  such  practices  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anyone  in  this  Natksn  who  wants  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  our  work  force 
to  the  economic  dictates  of  others.  Instead, 
we  have  to  force  our  foreign  competitors  to 
vie  with  us  on  the  high  level  that  we  have  es- 
tablished. 

The  Trade  and  Intemattonal  Economic 
Polk:y  Reform  Act  of  1986  accomplishes  this 
goal.  This  bill  gives  us  the  tools  it  needs  to 
lessen  our  enormous  trade  deficit,  to  insist 
that  foreign  producers  compete  in  a  fair 
manner,  and  to  protect  important  American 
jobs. 

President  Reagan  has  denounced  this  bill 
as  protectionist  legislatkjn.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  view  is  patently  untrue.  H.R.  4800  has 
been  carefully  designed  to  instill  fair  trading 
practk»s  among  our  competitors.  The  trade 
policies  of  the  current  administration  have 
been  misgukled  and  naive,  leaving  America  ill- 
equipped  for  the  challenges  of  the  competitive 
market  of  the  modem  worid.  Industry  and 
labor  are  doing  their  part.  They  are  taking  the 
difficult  steps  necessary  to  revitalize  U.S.  in- 
dustry, now  Government  must  do  Its  part.  We 
can  no  longer  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  surpasses  us.  The 
President  should  wake  up  to  the  realities  of 
the  worid  and  respond  accordingly.  H.R.  4800 
provides  the  vehicle  for  this  response. 

This  legislatk>n  also  gives  our  trade  negotia- 
tors the  tools  they  need  to  effectuate  a  realis- 
tk:,  positive,  sturdy,  growing  economk:  system 
enhanced  with  the  ability  to  respond  to  unfair 
trading  practk:es  with  tough  sanctions.  It  man- 
dates Presktontial  action  in  clear  cases  of 
foreign  vk)latk>n8.  It  also  speeds  American  re- 
sponses to  violatk>ns,  sending  the  clear  mes- 
sage intematksnally  that  we  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate unfair  trading  practices.  Therefore,  H.R. 
4800  will  promote  free  and  open  trade  among 
all  nattons  and  strengthen  woddwkle  econom- 
k:  growth. 

I  want  to  emphasize  two  sections  of  the  bill 
that  I  feel  are  of  particular  Importance:  the  es- 
tablishment of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams (title  V)  and  the  regulatton  of  the  tele- 
communicatk)ns  trade  (title  II).  I  have  worited 
ctosely  with  my  colleagues  in  committee  to 
help  produce  these  two  critk»l  secttons.  The 
educatkjn  and  training  programs  to  be  institut- 
ed under  title  V  would  give  American  labor  the 
resources  to  remain  competitive.  Subtitle  A  of 
this  legislation  authorizes  $500  millton  in  fiscal 
1987,  provWing  progranfis  for  workers'  continu- 


ing education.  Programs  would  be  funded 
through  State  educatk>n  agencies  [SEA]  and 
would  support  literacy  training,  vocational  edu- 
catk>n,  and  educatton  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  foreign  languages.  Under  subtitle  B, 
$500  million  would  be  provided  for  training 
and  employment  assistance  on  an  industry- 
wkJe  basis  to  workers  in  industries,  including 
fanners,  adversely  affected  by  trade.  The 
combination  of  these  programs  will  allow  our 
workers  to  maintain  their  competitiveness  and 
Insure  that  they  remain  the  most  productive  in 
the  worid. 

TKIe  II,  Intemattonal  Trade  in  Telecommuni- 
catkins  Products  and  Sendees,  is  designed  to 
allow  the  American  telecommunicatk)ns  Indus- 
try to  regain  its  competitive  role.  In  spite  of 
our  technological  lead,  American  industry's 
share  of  the  world  market  has  been  slipping  in 
recent  years.  This  is  the  result  or  practices  of 
other  nattons,  which  prohibit  or  limit  American 
sales  while  taking  advantage  of  lenient  U.S. 
trade  laws  to  compete  in  our  domestic  market. 
Title  II  would  remedy  this  problem  by  requiring 
an  investigation  of  foreign  trade  practk^es  to 
identify  barriers  to  U.S.  firms,  calling  for  nego- 
tiatk>ns  to  remove  these  barriers,  and  estab- 
lishing countermeasures  in  the  event  that  they 
are  not  removed.  Title  II  will  give  new  life  to 
our  telecommunicattons  industry  and  restore 
its  competitive  lead. 

These  two  programs  represent  just  parts  of 
the  most  comprehensive  trade  bill  that  this 
body  has  produced.  Six  committees  labored  in 
concert  to  develop  a  truly  integrated  fair-trade 
program.  The  Omnibus  Trade  bill  will  return 
America  to  industrial  competitiveness,  allow 
our  workers  to  Increase  their  productivity,  and 
insure  that  our  Nation  will  once  again  compete 
in  a  fair  international  market.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  skies  of  the  aisle,  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  H.R.  4800.  Let's  establish 
fairness  and  openneu  in  intem«tk>nal  trade. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Huoms]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BnLDfBoif,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4800)  to  enhance 
the  competitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry; and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  COMMEMORATE 
LAST  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "PRIDE 
OF  BALTIMORE" 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  last  voyage  of  the  Pride 
of  Baltimore.  Jiist  last  week  the  vessel, 
the  Pride  of  Baltimore,  sailed  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea.  On  May  13,  1986,  the 
Pride  of  Baltimore  was  bound  for  the 
Port  of  Norfolk,  having  departed  St. 
John's  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Later  that  same  day,  the  clipper  was 
overcome  with  the  tempestuous  storm 
and  high  winds  and  waves.  Eight  of 
the  crew  members  survived  the  sinking 
clipper  and  were  on  a  raft  in  the  Carrl- 
bean  for  4Vk  days  until  rescued  by  a 
freighter  on  May  19.  It  is  believed  that 
two  other  crew  members  were 
drOwned  in  the  sinking  of  the  Pride  of 
Baltimore.  And  two  more  are  listed  as 
missing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic  Uvea  and 
death  of  the  crew  members  of  the  clip- 
per provides  an  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  last  voyage  of  the  Pride 
of  Baltimore. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  both 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  to  Join  me  in  designating 
the  day  of  June  1,  1986,  as  the  "Pride 
of  Baltimore  Day."  We  must  not  let 
the  heroic  lives  and  death  of  crew 
members  of  the  clipper  vessel,  the 
Pride  of  Baltimore,  go  without  proper 
congressional  commemoration  and  rec- 
ognition. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  SIT  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION  TOMORROW,  ItfAY  22. 
1986 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  understand.  It  Is  for  a  markup  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  bills. 


D  1860 


TERRORISM  AND  THE  MEDIA 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threat  of  terrorism  is  a  worldwide  con- 
cern. In  our  effort  to  control  terror- 
ism, the  role  of  television  has  become 
an  issue. 

In  the  aftermath  of  last  year's  TWA 
hijacking  and  the  TV  Interviews  with 
the  hostages  in  captivity,  many  com- 
menUtors  accused  the  networks  of 
serving  as  an  Instnmient  of  terrorism. 

Some  of  us  suggested  to  the  net- 
works that  they  hold  a  summit  and 
adopt  guidelines  Intended  to  neutral- 
ize television  as  a  terrorist  weapon. 
The  networks  refused. 

Subsequently,  on  May  6,  NBC  News 
aired  an  Interview  with  Abu  Abbas. 
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the  man  who  admits  directing  last  Oc- 
tober's seajacking  of  the  Achille 
LauTo.  Abbas  is  a  fugitive  from  Ameri- 
can Justice,  a  man  whom  most  Ameri- 
cans would  caU  public  enemy  No.  1. 
Most  Americans  would  turn  him  in  im- 
mediately upon  locating  him.  NBC. 
however,  admitted  in  its  coverage  that 
it  had  made  a  deal  with  Abbas  to  re- 
frain from  disclosing  his  whereabouts, 
in  exchange  for  the  interview. 

This  cynical  arrangement  reflects 
the  white-hot  competition  among  the 
networks.  Again.  I  am  calling  on  the 
networks  to  draw  up  guidelines  that 
will  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this 
recent  casualty  of  the  ratings  wars. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  COOPERATIVE 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  21, 1986.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE PHILIP  STONE  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  express  congratu- 
lations to  and  appreciation  for  my 
longtime  friend.  State  representative 
Philip  Stone  of  Central  City.  KY. 

Philip  Stone,  a  Democrat,  at  age  75 
the  oldest  person  serving  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  was  elected  a  Muh- 
lenberg County  magistrate  in  1938  and 
held  that  office  for  4  years.  Since  that 
time  Philip  Stone  has  worked  with 
and  for  the  Kentucky  highway  patrol 
and  State  police,  served  as  chief 
deputy  sheriff  of  Muhlenberg  Coimty. 
and  for  12  years  in  the  elective  office 
of  Muhlenberg  County  judge,  the 
county's  highest  office. 

Philip  Stone  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Muhlenberg  County  Democrat- 
ic Party  E3xecutive  Committee  for 
1973-74. 

Philip  Stone  was  elected  State  repre- 
sentative for  Muhlenberg  and  McLean 
Counties  in  western  Kentucky  in  1974 
and  has  served  with  distinction  in  that 
position  ever  since  that  1974  election. 

Philip  Stone  has  announced  this 
year  that  he  will  not  seek  reelection 
for  another  term. 

Could  he  win  if  he  had  run  for  re- 
election? Yes,  indeed,  is  the  answer. 

My  wife,  Carol,  and  I  are  very  fond 
of  State  representative  Philip  Stone 


and  his  lovely  wife,  Thelma.  PhUip 
and  Thelma  Stone  have  been  married 
46  years.  They  have  one  son— Philip 
Stone  Jr.,  a  talented  Louisville,  KY, 
pharmacist. 

Philip  and  Thelma  Stone  deserve 
the  very  best  of  everything  as  they 
soon  enjoy  retirement  years.  My 
prayer  is  that  God  will  richly  bless 
both  of  them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporE  (Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi).  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  proceed  with  spe- 
cial orders  pending  the  receipt  of  the 
Senate's  adjournment  resolution. 

The  Chair  intends  to  interrupt  to 
entertain  that  message  when  received. 


NAnONAL  COMMITTEE  TO  PRE- 
SERVE SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
MEDICINE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  shortly  our  colleague 
from  Maryland  will  take  a  special 
order  to  express  concern  over  the 
methods  of  a  grassroots  lobbying  orga- 
nization called  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  This  group  was  instituted 
some  3  years  ago  by  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  James  Roosevelt.  It  is  al- 
leged that  this  group  has  raised  money 
to  support  its  work  by  frightening  el- 
derly people  into  contributing  to  its 
cause.  More  specifically,  the  National 
Committee  has  been  accused  of  mail- 
ing people  horror  stories  concerning 
premature  discharges  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients. 

There  are  a  number  of  horror  stories 
that  can  be  truthfully  told  about  such 
discharges.  These  discharges  have 
been  caused  by  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  that  Congress  instituted 
3  years  ago.  There  is  quite  a  big  differ- 
ence between  frightening  people  by  in- 
accurately telling  a  story  and  telling  a 
story  which  is.  by  its  nature,  frighten- 
ing. The  National  Committee  has  been 
accused  of  frightening  people  for  no 
reason.  This  Ls  simply  not  true.  What 
is  true  is  that  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  has  caused  problems 
which  are  scaring  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. These  fears  are  legitimate  fears 
and  not  the  fabrication  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee. 

Not  only  do  I  know  that  these 
charges  are  unfounded,  I  am  amazed 
that  they  have  even  been  made.  Every 
member  of  this  body  has  seen  the  maU 
sent  to  their  offices  by  direct  mail  out- 
fits representing  causes  ranging  from 
support  for  the  Contras  to  saving  the 
whales.  This  mail  is  often  exaggerated 
and  less  than  accurate.  The  mailings 


of  the  National  Committee,  however, 
are  neither  exaggerated  nor  inaccu- 
rate. If  I  thought  they  were,  I  would 
not  have  worked  as  closely  with  them 
as  I  have  in  recent  months. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  recently 
worked  very  closely  with  the  National 
Committee's  staff  drawing  up  legisla- 
tion which  would  prevent  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  raiding  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  as  it  did 
last  fall.  I  found  the  staff  to  be  com- 
prised of  dedicated  and  committed  in- 
dividuals who  contributed  a  very  high 
level  of  expertise  and  professionalism. 
This  contribution  played  a  major  role 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  Protection  Act  (H.R. 
4067). 

Not  only  did  the  National  Commit- 
tee play  such  an  advance  key  role, 
they  have  also  committed  to  the  huge 
expense  of  gathering  grassroots  sup- 
port by  contacting  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  es- 
sence of  good  lobbying.  They  first  edu- 
cate, and  then  they  generate  constitu- 
ent response. 

On  the  basis  of  this  work,  I  com- 
mend the  National  Committee  for  its 
commitment  and  service  to  America's 
elderly  and  request  that  its  detractors 
refrain  from  their  unwarranted  criti- 
cisms 

Mr."  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  excellent  remarks  and 
I  join  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Roosevelt's  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  raises  a  lot  of  dust  around  here. 
Maybe  we  need  to  be  stirred  up  to  do  things 
to  benefit  America's  senior  citizens.  All  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  urged  us  to  do  Is  to  honor 
ttie  promises  we  have  already  made  to  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens  to  provide  them  adequate 
retirement  income  and  health  care  security. 

America's  senior  citizens  want  us  to  pre- 
serve ttieir  Social  Security  and  Medicare  ben- 
efits. They  want  an  independent  Social  Securi- 
ty agency  and  safeguards  for  their  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds.  They  want  protection  from 
catastrophic  health  care  costs.  And  they  want 
us  to  guarantee  quality  care  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

This  is  wtiat  National  Committee  members 
are  telling  me  wtien  they  write  me  letters  at 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  request  They  are  thoughtful 
and  well-infomoed.  This  is  a  great  sen^e  to 
us  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  represent  Amer- 
icans of  all  ages. 

My  colleagues  who  criticize  the  National 
Committee  for  so-called  scare  tactics  are 
missing  the  point  The  reason  over  3  million 
Americans  have  become  members  of  ttie  Na- 
tional (Committee  and  support  Mr.  Roosevelt's 


efforts  with  contributions  is  because  they 
agree  with  him  that  the  problems  are  indeed 
"scary."  They  want  8onr>eone  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt who  will  fight  to  protect  their  benefits  and 
will  not  rest  until  he  succeeds. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  members  have  been 
instrumental  In  slowing  down  Medicare  premi- 
um increases,  freezing  doctor's  fees  and  guar- 
anteeing the  Social  Security  (DOLA.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  Is  not  an  enemy  but  an  ally 
to  those  of  us  who  want  to  protect  senior  citi- 
zens from  cuts. 

I  for  one  am  joining  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
members  in  the  latest  campaign  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  Medicare  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive in  hospitals.  I  want  to  praise  him  for  his 
recent  initiative  to  educate  his  members  about 
their  rights  to  quality  hospital  care  and  how  to 
appeal  If  they  receive  poor  quality  care.  And  I 
egree  with  him  that  we  need  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  Medicare  patients. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  represents  millions  of  senior 
citizens.  I  respect  him  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Ck)mmittee.  I  want  to  wortt  with  them 
to  preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  for 
all  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  during  consideration 
today  of  the  bill  H.R.  4800  and  the 
amendments  considered  thereto  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  debate  on  H.R.  4800  has  gone 
very  well  today.  We  have  had  good  dis- 
cussion of  the  trade  bill  and  we  made 
good  progress. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  interesting  to 
me  about  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments today.  That  is.  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  discussion  and  the  sup- 
port of  amendments. 

This  trade  legislation  started  out  as 
bipartisan  legislation.  Most  of  the  core 
of  the  amendments,  the  sections  201 
and  301  of  the  Trade  Act.  were  con- 
tained in  bills  introduced  in  both  the 
other  body  and  in  the  House  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  with  a  lot  of  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Reagan  administration  over  the 
last  week,  in  Its  excessive  opposition  to 
the  bill,  has  tried  to  paint  it  as  a  parti- 
san measure,  as  an  effort  by  the 
Democratic  majority  to  make  a  cam- 
paign issue,  to  embarrass  the  minority 
party.  That  simply  has  not  been  true. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  that  ac- 
cusation of  partisanship  has  been 
picked  up  by  the  press  quoting  the  ad- 
ministration; some  of  it  has  crept  into 
the  debate  over  the  last  2  days. 

Yet,  I  think  If  anyone  looked  at  the 
votes  that  were  cast  today,  they  will 
see  that  this  Is  simply  not  a  correct  ac- 
cusation on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  first  amendment  that  we 
considered  today  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  that 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
almost— in  fact,  a  little  over,  2  to  1. 
Forty-four  minority  Members  of  the 
House  joined  with  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority In  defeating  that  amendment. 

Next  came  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frew- 
zel].  That  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
almost  3  to  1.  Some  65  Republicans 
voted  with  the  majority  against  that 
amendment. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  offered  another  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  by  over  4  to 
1,  with  98  Republicans,  over  half  the 
Members  of  the  minority  part  In  the 
House  voting  no. 

What  this  says  to  me  is  there  is  a  bi- 
partisan majority  in  the  House  not 
willing  to  accept  the  administration 
line  that  we  must  He  prostrate  before 
our  competitors  on  the  field  of  inter- 
national trade. 

Yet  there  is  a  bipartisan  majority 
which  takes  a  tough  attitude  for  trade 
which  wants  to  make  sure  we  have  a 
level  playing  field,  which  wants  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  side 
of  fair  trade.  Yes.  a  bipartisan  majori- 
ty which  wants  to  be  able  to  go  home 
this  weekend  and  say  yes  to  our  con- 
stituents that  we  do  believe  in  free 
trade,  we  do  expect  trade  to  continue, 
but  we  also  imderatand  that  some 
firms,  some  workers,  some  communi- 
ties will  be  the  losers  In  this  game  of 
trade. 

Accordingly,  we  are  going  to  adopt 
trade  legislation  which  recognizes  this 
fact  of  life.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
guarantee  that  the  competition  these 
firms  and  workers  face  will  be  fair 
trade.  We  are  going  to  try  to  provide 
help  with  the  adjustment  process,  try 
to  encourage  U.S.  exports  so  we  can 
create  some  new  jobs. 

You  know  what  Is  going  to  happen 
next?  The  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  other  body,  led  by  Republicans, 
will  report  out  a  very  similar  bill  to 
ours.  A  bipartisan  loajority  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  will  pass  that 
bill  by  a  wide  margin;  a  bipartisan  con- 
ference committee  will  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions 
and  a  bipartisan  majority  In  each 
House  will  adopt  the  conference  com- 
mittee report. 

So  again,  I  invite  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  join  hands  tomor- 
row with  us  to  pass  this  bill  and  show 


the  American  people  that  we  are  lis- 
tening to  them  on  trade. 

Join  us,  In  other  words,  for  a  vote  on 
final  passage.  Doing  something  about 
huge  trade  deficits  is  a  bipartisan 
matter.  Let  us  show  that  to  our  con- 
stituents who  desperately  want  us  to 
act  affirmatively  on  trade. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  reiolutlon 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  22,  1086  to  June  3,  19B6,  and  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  May  31, 
1986,  to  June  2, 1986. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  Com.  Rxs.  144 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (Uie  Hove  of  Rep- 
retentatives  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  22.  1986, 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  or  his  desivnee.  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tues- 
day. June  3,  1986,  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Wednesday.  May  21.  1986,  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday, 
June  2,  1986,  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

See.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  after 
consulUtlon  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever.  In  their 
opinion,  the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LITERACY  ASPECTS  OP  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  an 
aspect  of  H.R.  4800  that  has  gone 
largely  unnoticed.  It  is  a  small  aspect 
of  the  bill,  but  it  is  one  that  I  feel  will 
be  a  very  important  part  of  the  bill  In 
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terms  of  the  long-term  future  of  this 
Nation. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  has  many, 
many  different  elements  in  it,  many, 
many  important  features.  This  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant one. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook,  in  fact,  the 
entire  education  and  training  element 
of  the  bill.  It  amounts  in  total  to 
about  $1  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  is  stiU  ending  up  being  a 
small  portion  of  this  bill.  It  is  even 
easier,  though,  to  overloolc  the  $100 
million  or  so  that  will  be  spent  on  lit- 
eracy programs  within  that  education 
and  training  budget. 

Literacy  is  my  primary  focus  today 
and  the  reason  for  that  focus  is  this: 
While  $100  million  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  a  small  amount  of 
money  nowadays,  it  ends  up  being  a 
terrific  amount  of  money  because  in 
real  terms,  $100  million  would  double 
the  current  U.S.  national  effort  to  deal 
with  the  literacy  problem  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  So  that  doubling 
that  I  feel  is  significant,  that  doubling 
that  I  hope  will  result  from  this  bill,  it 
is  that  doubling  that  I  think  is  a  clear 
departure  from  virtually  any  other 
Federal  program  that  I  can  think  of. 

As  we  all  know,  this  is  an  era  of  cuts, 
not  of  increases.  Pew,  if  any,  programs 
in  this  day  and  time  have  been  dou- 
bled, but  I  think  this  is  a  very  worthy 
effort  that  should  be  doubled,  even  at 
a  time  like  this,  even  at  a  time  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

The  House  budget  resolution  includ- 
ed $500  million  for  education  and 
training  programs  under  this  bill.  The 
literacy  aspect  of  this  bill  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  House  budget  resolution, 
as  it  has  been,  and  that  means  that 
the  money  under  this  bill  would  not 
add  to  our  deficit.  It  would  be  part  of 
the  House  budget  plan  which  would,  if 
enacted,  give  us  a  total  budget  deficit 
of  $137  billion  next  year,  which  is 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
target. 

The  specific  figures  in  the  education 
section  of  the  bill  are  these:  $500  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  overall.  Eighty 
percent  of  that  amount,  or  $400  mil- 
lion, is  reserved  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 
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That  $400  million  can  be  split  in  any 
one  of  three  ways,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  State  involved.  First,  lit- 
eracy; second,  vocational  education; 
third,  some  of  the  high-technology 
skills  like  math  and  science  education 
and  also  language  skills. 

So  literacy  is  just  one-third  of  the 
possible  uses  that  the  $400  million 
could  be  put  to.  Even  if  literacy  ended 
up  with  only  one-quarter  of  the  total, 
literacy  would  still  be  receiving  about 
$100  million  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
would  double  the  current  U.S.  effort 
on  the  literacy  problem. 


That,  I  feel,  is  a  historic  policy  shift 
that  this  body  is  taking.  In  dollar 
terms  it  still  seems  small  to  us,  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  it  is  a 
step  that  I  feel  years  down  the  road 
will  be  recognized  as  a  major  policy 
shift  by  this  body  to  finally,  at  long 
last,  deal  with  education  as  a  major 
national  problem— not  just  education 
of  our  young  people  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  but  the  education  of  our  adults 
who  missed  the  education  they  were 
entitled  to  when  they  were  younger. 

The  policy  shifts  involved  are  many. 
It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  trade  problem 
as  an  economic  problem,  a  problem 
having  to  do  with  our  industries;  this 
bill  today  recognizes  that  a  key  part  of 
our  trade  problem  is  our  human  re- 
sources problem.  Not  just  the  literacy 
aspect  of  it;  also  the  vocational  aspect; 
the  high-technology  skills  such  as 
math,  science,  and  languages,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  literacy  has  got 
to  be  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
these  educational  difficulties;  even  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  today 
will  admit  that  between  17  million  and 
21  million  are  illiterate.  Other  experts 
put  the  figiu^  at  more  like  60  million 
Americans.  Surely  this  is  the  funda- 
mental educational  problem  of  our 
time,  and  at  long  last  this  trade  bill,  in 
what  is  admittedly  a  minor  aspect  of 
the  overall  bill,  will  finally  address  it 
and  address  it  in  what  has  got  to  be  a 
major  way,  since  we  are  doubling  the 
budget  for  it. 

I  am  pleased  with  this  initiative;  I 
hope  it  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  long 
march  in  the  direction  of  a  war  on  lit- 
eracy. It  needs  to  be  a  battle  hard 
fought,  and  it  needs  to  be  a  battle  that 
this  country  wins. 

At  least  we  are  beginning  that  battle 
today,  and  I  feel  that  1986  will  be 
viewed,  because  of  this  bill,  as  a  seri- 
ous effort  in  that  direction. 


RESTRUCTURING  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  effect  the 
first  major  change  in  the  structure  of  ttie  U.S. 
Postal  Service  since  the  enactment  of  Uie 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  do  this  with  mixed 
emotions.  After  some  serious  early  reserva- 
tions, I  came  to  be  one  of  the  act's  strongest 
supporters.  Under  Postmaster  General  Bolger, 
who  served  from  1978  through  1984,  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  700,000  employees 
achieved  financial  stability  and  service  excel- 
lence. 

But  late  in  Mr.  Bolger's  tenure,  storm  clouds 
began  to  gather  over  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master General.  More  and  more,  the  nine 
Presidentially    appointed    GoverrKXS    of    the 


Postal  Service  injected  themselves  into  the 
day-to-day  management  of  the  institution. 
More  and  more,  ttie  chief  executive — the 
Postmaster  General— found  himseif  ham- 
strung by  a  micromanaging,  meddling  group  of 
GoverrKXS. 

The  Board  of  Governors  which  the  Con- 
gress created  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  supposed  to  be  akin  to  a  corpo- 
rate board  of  directors  in  the  private  sector. 
Our  idea  worked  for  a  while,  but  during  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  our  creation  tum 
into  something  which  isn't  remotely  similar  to 
a  corporate  board. 

The  Board  has  interfered  unduly  with  collec- 
tive bargaining,  with  financial  planning,  with 
service  rrKXJemizatkxi,  with  procurement,  and 
with  personnel  matters. 

During  the  past  18  months,  we  have  had 
three  Postmasters  General- and  it  will  be  four 
with  the  imminent  departure  of  Alt>ert  V. 
Casey.  All  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  the 
job  because  of  the  meddlesome  way  Vne 
Board  has  interfered. 

I  am  not  saying  that  each  of  the  Governors 
indivkjually  is  an  undesirable  or  incapable 
person.  Some  are  and  some  aren't.  But  I  am 
saying  that  the  system  has  failed.  When  a 
group  with  the  power  of  this  Postal  Servk:e 
Board  can  be  captured  and  manipulated  by 
one  or  two  or  three  willful  members,  each  with 
a  personal  agenda,  ttiere  is  something  gravely 
wrong. 

The  Postal  Service  is  the  most  visible 
symbol  of  our  Government.  Every  American 
uses  it  and  needs  it.  The  flag  flies  in  front  of  a 
post  office  in  neariy  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage across  the  Nation. 

The  Postal  Service  is  not  a  money-making 
or  power-grabbing  vehicle.  It  is  one  of  our 
okJest  and  most  revered  national  institutions. 
It  is  also  our  largest  domestic  civilian  emptoy- 
er,  presently  employing  some  783,000  people, 
delivering  1 50  billion  pieces  of  mail,  and  oper- 
ating a  $30  billion  budget. 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  American 
people  deserve  something  better  than  what 
they  have  been  getting  from  this  Board.  It  is 
time  to  restore  the  Postmaster  General  to 
Cat>inet  rank  and  put  him  or  her  fully  in  charge 
by  also  making  the  Postmaster  General  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today,  and 
whk:h  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  ottier 
body,  Ted  Stevens,  is  also  introducing  in 
almost  kJentlcal  form  today,  would  do  just 
that. 

Before  I  proceed  to  summarize  the  bill's 
provisions,  let  me  anticipate  arxj  answer  orw 
questkin.  Why  wouM  I  want  to  give  this  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  appoint  the  Postmaster 
General?  Doesn't  the  quality  of  some  of  his 
past  nominatnns  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
bode  ill  for  his  choice  for  Postmaster  General? 

Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  do 
this  lightly.  I  have  given  this  issue  much 
thought  over  many  months  and  pertiaps  my 
decision  speaks  loudly  about  just  how  bad  I 
believe  things  are  in  the  Postal  Sennce  right 
now.  But  more  importantly,  I  believe  that  by 
restoring  the  Postmaster  General  to  Cabinet 
rank— as  my  bill  woukl  do— and  placing  the 
President,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  directly 
at  the  top  of  the  line  of  responsibility  for  run- 


ning the  Postal  Service,  we  necessarily  force 
the  Presklent  to  nominate  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  highest  ability  and  integrity.  In  other 
words,  I  am  confktont  that  the  quaUty  of  this 
PresWenf  s  nominM  for  Postmaster  General 
will  be  much,  much  higher  than  the  quality  of 
some  of  his  past  nominees  for  seats  on  the 
Board.  K  is  one  thing  to  give  part-time  Board 
seats  to  political  cronies,  or  to  personal 
friends,  or  to  friends  of  personal  friends,  but  it 
is  quite  arrather  to  place  a  person  in  full 
charge  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  visi- 
ble Federal  institution. 

A  summary  of  my  bill  follows: 

First,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preskjent  with  Senate  confir- 
matmn. 

Second,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  be 
Chairman  of  ttie  Board  of  Governors. 

Third,  the  Postmaster  General  shall  appoint 
the  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

Fourth,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Deputy  shall  be  Governors  and  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  on  all  matters,  including  rate  deci- 
sk>ns. 

Frfth.  the  number  of  compensable  yeariy 
meeting  days  for  the  Governors  shall  be  re- 
duced from  42  to  30.  The  rate  of  S300  per 
meeting  day  and  $10,000  annual  salary 
remain  unchanged. 

Sixth,  expenditures  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
indivkjual  Governors  would  be  permitted  only 
for  "essential  activities  of  the  Board."  The 
Chairman,  that  Is  the  Postmaster  General, 
woukl  judge  the  appropriateness  of  all  ex- 
penditures. Only  the  Chairman  could  authorize 
payment  of  vouchered  expenses. 

Seventh,  annually,  the  Chairman— the  Post- 
master General— woukj  submit  to  Congress 
and  to  the  President  a  report  of  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Board  and  by  each  Governor 
indivkiually. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Enoush] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EI>4GLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  This  bill  amends  the 
Freedom  of  lnformatk>n  Act  to  provkle  fairer 
and  more  efficient  procedures  for  the  treat- 
ment of  freedom  of  informatk>n  requests  for 
business  records  submitted  to  Government 
agencies.  I  am  pleased  that  Tom  Kindness. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  lnformatk>n.  Justice,  and  Agri- 
culture, has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  requires  each  Federal  agency  to  es- 
tablish procedures  by  whk:h  those  who  submit 
business  informatk>n  must  designate  as  confi- 
dential any  informatx>n  that  the  submitter 
claims  is  exempt  from  disckMure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  informatk>n  falls  within  the 
FOIA's  existing  fourth  exemptnn. 

Prior  to  disck>sing  any  informatton  so  desig- 
nated, each  agency  is  required  to  notify  the 
submitter  that  a  request  had  been  made  and 
to  offer  an  opporturiity  to  submit  written  objec- 
tions to  disck>sure. 


The  purpose  of  theaa  procedures  la  simple. 
If  an  agency  is  considering  the  di»ck)«ure  of 
sensitive  corporate  Informatton,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  agency  consult  with  the  submitter  of 
the  Information  in  order  to  make  sure  that  val- 
uable informatkjn  is  not  improperly  released. 

In  order  to  reduce  delays  that  may  result 
from  the  new  notice  and  comment  require- 
ment, the  bill  also  provkles  an  expedited 
access  procedure  that  will  shorten  the  time 
limits  and  otherwise  require  expeditkxi  in 
cases  where  a  requester  can  demonstrate  a 
compelling  need  for  tfte  records. 

In  order  to  limit  the  burden  on  agencies,  the 
bill  does  not  require  notk»  in  instances  wt>ere 
the  informatran  requested  was  not  designated 
by  the  submitter,  wtiere  an  agency  determines 
prior  to  giving  notice  that  the  request  should 
be  denied;  where  dlsck)8ure  is  othenwise  re- 
quired by  law;  or  wtiere  the  informatk>n  is  al- 
ready public. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  rules  for  the  judi- 
cial review  of  so-called  reverse-FOIA  lawsuits. 
These  lawsuits  arise  when  a  submitter  goes  to 
court  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  information 
believed  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure.  This  is 
not  a  new  remedy,  since  reverse-FOIA  law- 
suits have  been  brought  in  the  past  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  However,  the 
bill  establishes  a  specifk:  cause  of  actk>n 
under  the  FOIA  for  the  first  time. 

Those  wt)o  follow  legislative  developments 
regarding  the  FOIA  are  aware  that  efforts 
have  been  undenway  for  some  time  aimed  at 
developing  a  more  comprehensive  package  of 
FOIA  amendments.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might 
be  able  to  address  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  fees,  fee  waivers, 
delays,  and  exemptions.  It  now  appears  that 
the  attempt  to  write  a  broader  bill  must  be 
shelved  for  now. 

Work  on  these  issues  dates  back  to  the  last 
Congress  and  beyond.  In  the  last  year,  the 
subcommittee  has  focused  its  activities  on  de- 
veloping a  consensus  among  the  FOIA  re- 
quester community,  the  business  coalition  on 
FOIA.  the  JustKe  [>epartment.  and  others.  Be- 
cause of  the  politics  surrounding  the  FOIA 
and  because  of  the  diffnult  and  deUcate 
nature  of  the  law  itself,  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  prerequisite  to  passage  of  amendments 
to  the  FOIA  amendments  is  a  consensus 
among  those  interested  in  the  FOIA. 

During  the  last  6  months,  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  reaching  the  neces- 
sary agreement.  The  Justice  Department 
abandoried  some  of  Its  eariier  proposals  that 
woukl  have  made  radnal  changes  in  the 
FOIA.  The  requester  community  has  been  co- 
operative in  klentifying  problema  with  the 
FOIA  process  and  in  suggesting  soluttons.  But 
as  dl8cussk>ns  proceeded.  It  became  apparent 
that  there  was  considerable  disagreement 
within  the  administratk>n  on  compromise  FOIA 
amendments. 

During  all  of  these  discusskxis,  the  busi- 
ness community  has  been  waiting  patiently  for 
conskleratnn  of  changes  In  the  procedures 
for  the  processing  of  requests  for  business  in- 
formatk>n.  Of  all  of  the  FOIA  amendments  that 
have  been  consklered,  the  business  proce- 
dures appear  to  be  the  least  controversial. 

The  pressures  of  the  legislative  calendar  in 
this  electk>n  year  are  forcing  us  to  start  formal 
action.   We  cannot  delay  any  k)nger  while 


••arcNng  for  that  still  ekisive  compromiM. 
There  are  very  few  legislativa  days  left,  and 
we  mutt  begin  the  hearing  process  now. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Qovemntent  informs- 
tk)n,  Justice,  and  Agriculture  wHi  conduct  a 
hearing  on  ttta  Freedom  of  lnfonnatk>n  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  on  June  5.  1966. 
Anyone  with  an  interest  in  ttiis  hearing  is  Invit- 
ed to  contact  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
joining  my  Government  Informatkxt  Subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Glenn  Enoush,  in  introduc- 
ing legisiatk)n  whKh  woukl  amend  the  Free- 
dom of  lnformatk>n  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  to  pro- 
vkle  separate  statutory  procedures  for  tfie 
handling  of  requests  for  pubik;  disdosura  of 
informatk>n  submitted  to  Goverr>ment  agen- 
cies by  business  concerns.  I  am  particularty 
pleased  that  this  legislation  incorporates  most 
of  the  important  elements  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
last  October.  H.R.  3496. 

Before  refreshing  our  colleagues'  memories 
as  to  the  need  and  rationale  for  this  legisla- 
tk>n,  I  woukl  like  to  concur  in  the  comments 
made  today  by  Chairman  Enoush  with  re- 
spect to  the  effort  he  and  I  have  made  over 
the  past  2  years  to  develop  a  consensus  for  a 
broader  package  of  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Informatkjn  Act.  Those  amendments 
would  address  particular  problems  with  the 
administration  of  the  act  which  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  agency  practnes.  the  nature  and 
volunw  of  requests  at  partk:ular  agencies,  and 
court  decistons  interpreting  tl>e  act. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  I  have  hekl  a  number 
of  meetings  with  persons  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  the  act  and  have  encouraged 
them  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  bill 
that  woukl  attempt  to  balance  their  sometimes 
conflkning  desires.  Naturally,  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  our  efforts  have  not  devek>ped  a  corv 
sensus.  But.  with  the  time  remaining  in  this 
Congress.  I  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to 
get  moving  on  those  proposals  whk:h  have 
proven  the  least  controversial  and  they  are 
embodied  in  this  bill  which  we  introduce 
today. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  the  least  controversial  proposal  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Informatton  Act.  some 
remain  unconvinced  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
latk>n.  Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  restate  the 
explanatkm  I  gave  for  this  legislatkxi  when  I 
introduced  H.R.  3496. 

One  aim  of  the  bill  Is  to  discourage  the  use 
of  tf)e  Freedom  of  lnformatk>n  Act  by  business 
concerns  who  burden  the  limited  resources  of 
Federal  agencies  by  filing  FOIA  requests  for 
infonnaton  submitted  to  those  agendes  by 
their  competitors.  Another  aim  of  the  bill  is  to 
provkle  additk>nal  safeguards  against  ill-corv 
sklered  or  Inadvertent  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion which  would  cause  substantial  competi- 
tive harm  to  the  business  concern  whwh  sub- 
mitted tfie  informatk>n.  And  last.  t>ut  certainly 
not  least,  the  bill  attempts  to  achieve  these 
aims  wittKXJt  adding  unduly  to  the  tinf>e 
needed  to  process  legitimate  requests  for 
such  information  filed  by  private  citizens,  the 
press,  and  publK  interest  groups. 

Truckk>ads  of  information  are  submitted  an- 
nually to  Federal  Govemment  agencies  by 
business  concerns  for  regulatory,  lk:ensing. 
procurement,  and  statistical  purposes.  Once 
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submitted  to  the  Government,  that  information 
t}ecomes  agency  records  and  thereby  subject 
to  requests  for  disclosure  made  pursuant  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is  property 
weighted  toward  disclosure  of  information. 
The  ger)eral  rule  is  that  agency  records  must 
be  disclosed  unless  the  Information  contained 
therein  falls  within  one  of  nine  exemptions. 
Records  exempted  from  disclosure  include  na- 
tional security  information,  law  enforcement  in- 
vestigatory records,  agencies'  deliberative 
documents,  and  information  specifically  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  by  other  statutes.  One 
of  those  exemptions  covers  confidential  busi- 
ness records  wtiose  disclosure  would  cause 
substantial  competitive  harm  to  the  busir)ess 
concern  which  submitted  them.  Those  exemp- 
tions auttHjrize— they  do  not  require — agen- 
cies to  withhold  agency  records  from  the 
public. 

If  the  agency  decides  to  withhold  the 
records,  the  requester  may  go  to  court  and 
get  de  novo  review  of  Vne  agency's  decision 
(rattier  than  simply  a  determination  of  whether 
tlie  agency's  decision  was  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion).  In  that  litiga- 
tion, the  agency  bears  the  burden  of  proving 
that  ttie  records  withheld  do  fall  within  the  as- 
serted exemption.  And,  if  the  requester  sub- 
stantially prevails,  the  court  may  award  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
costs  incurred  by  the  requester. 

Placing  the  burden  on  the  agency  to  justify 
withholding  pursuant  to  the  act's  exemptions 
is  proper  as  in  most  cases  the  justification  for 
asserting  a  particular  exemption  is  clearly 
within  tt)e  (knowledge  of  the  agency  to  assert. 
However,  that  is  not  necessarily  so  in  the 
case  of  information  submitted  by  business 
concerns  to  tf>e  agency.  Whettier  disclosure 
of  that  information  will  cause  substantial  com- 
petitive harm  to  ttie  business  concern  which 
submitted  it  will  require  the  agency  to  draw 
upon  ttie  knowledge  of  the  submitter  and  pos- 
sibly outside  sources  as  well  in  order  to  make 
a  proper  identification. 

To  their  credit  a  numlier  of  Federal  agen- 
cies have  recognized  ttiese  limitations  and 
have,  by  agency  rule,  provided  notice  to  sub- 
mitters of  business  information  when  a  re- 
quest is  made  for  disclosure  of  ttiat  informa- 
tion. The  submitter  is  ttien  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  reasons  wtiy  ttiese  records 
should  be  withtield,  if  ttie  submitter  t>elieves 
there  is  cause  for  withholding. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  limits  for  agency  re- 
sponse under  FOIA  limit  the  opportunity  for 
the  submitter  to  prepare  and  provide  a  suita- 
t)te  justification  to  ttie  agency  for  withholding, 
and  ttiey  limit  ttie  opportunity  for  the  agency 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  competing 
claims  of  submitter  and  requester.  Ofttimes, 
submitters  will  race  to  the  courthouse  to  seek 
an  injunction  against  disclosure.  In  such  a 
case,  called  a  "Reverse-FOIA"  action,  ttie 
court  is  faced  with  the  complicated  question 
of  what  standard  of  review  to  apply  to  ttie 
case  since  ttie  case  does  not  arise  under  ttie 
FOIA  but  rattier  chapter  7  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.). 

A  recent  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion illusti^tes  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  law 
on  that  question.  On  May  25,  1984,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  issued  an  opinion  in 


National  Organization  of  Women  v.  Sodal  Se- 
curity Administration.  736  F.  2d  727  (CADC. 
1984),  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  district 
court  erred  In  granting  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  disclosure  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity reports  based  upon  de  novo  review 
of  ttie  agency's  action.  In  order  to  reach  ttie 
decision,  the  court  had  to  decide  wtiettier  ttie 
factfinding  procedures  of  the  agency  were 
adequate.  In  the  end,  the  three  circuit  judges 
agreed  ttiat  the  preliminary  injunction  was 
proper,  txjt  they  disagreed  over  wtiether  ttie 
agency's  factfinding  procedures  were  ade- 
quate and  thus  over  whether  it  was  proper  for 
ttie  district  court  to  have  reviewed  ttie  agen- 
cy's action  de  novo,  citing  several  ottier  cases 
in  support  of  ttieir  different  conclusions  on  this 
issue. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today,  ttien. 
would  require  agencies  to  provide  timely 
notice  to  submitters  who  designate  informa- 
tion claimed  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure; 
would  give  ttie  submitter  10  worthing  days  to 
provide  its  objections  to  disclosure  to  ttie 
agency;  and  woukj  provide  for  de  novo  judicial 
review  of  ttie  submitter's  objections  to  disclo- 
sure. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  coverage 
of  the  business  records  exemption  nor  does  it 
unduly  lengthen  the  agency  process  for  han- 
dling requests  for  business  records.  And  if  ttie 
submitter  seeks  judicial  review,  ttie  submitter 
tiears  the  txjrden  of  justifying  the  claim  of  ex- 
emption. 

Ttie  majority  of  cases  do  not  go  to  court. 
the  ones  that  do  confront  the  court  with  a 
garden-variety  of  agency  procedures  which 
lengttiens  the  litigation  process  while  the  liti- 
gators argue  over  what  process  the  court 
stiould  follow  in  determining  whettier  ttie 
agency's  process  was  adequate.  Some  stand- 
ard operating  procedures  at  ttie  agency  can 
only  improve  the  processes  there  wtiere  most 
FOIA  disputes  are  resolved. 

This  legislation  represents  a  good-faith 
effort  to  balance  ttie  legitimate  claims  of  the 
business  community  with  the  policy  of  disclo- 
sure emtKKJied  In  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Unlike  most  Government  information, 
most  business  records  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  generated  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment Ttie  sut>mitter  ttius  retains  an  inter- 
est In  the  information  supplied  to  Government 
agencies.  Likewise,  the  public  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  wtiether  ttiose  agencies  are  proper- 
ly fulfilling  ttieir  responsitiilities  which  require 
the  collection  of  such  Information.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  strikes  ttie  proper  balance  be- 
tween these  legitimate  interests. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  legislation  is 
not  necessary  because  of  the  dearth  of 
"horror  stories"  of  improper  and  damaging 
disclosures  and  because  some  agencies  are 
already,  by  rule,  providing  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  submitters  to  object  to  disclosure. 
Like  the  busy  street  with  a  school  crossing 
which  cries  out  for  a  to^affic  signal,  I  am  not 
one  to  stand  around  and  wait  for  a  horror 
story  to  occur  if  reasonable  means  can  be 
taken  to  make  it  less  likely.  I  have  also  never 
been  too  comfortable  with  relying  on  ttie  good 
graces  of  agencies,  utilizing  ofttimes  ambigu- 
ous authority  to  do  as  much  or  as  little  as  ttiey 
ttiink  ttiey  can  get  away  with. 


Furthermore,  ttie  state  of  the  law  on  agency 
and  judicial  review  of  requests  for,  and  objec- 
tions to,  disclosure  of  business  records  is  cha- 
otic. Congress  should  step  in  and  resolve  ttie 
issues  by  creating  separate  statiitory  proce- 
dures for  the  handling  of  requests  for  records 
submitted  by  business  concerns.  This  bill 
offers  ttie  ways  in  which  to  accomplish  those 
ends  and  I  look  forward  to  the  hearing  that 
Ctiairman  English  announced  today  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  passage  of  this  legislation  by  ttie 
99th  Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
HUNGER  RELIEF  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  the  Hunger  Relief  Act  of 
1986.  This  is  a  12-point  proposal  to  address 
ttie  serious  problem  of  hunger  ttiat  remains  in 
our  society.  This  proposal  does  not  establish 
new  Federal  programs.  Instead,  ttiis  proposal 
strengthens  the  network  of  services  already  in 
place.  This  morning  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  I 
had  a  press  conference  to  announce  that 
each  of  us  today  is  inti-odudng  in  our  respec- 
tive bodies  ttie  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986.  We 
were  privileged  to  have  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont,  Jim  Jeffords,  appear 
with  us  also  on  the  podium  to  declare  his  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  We  were  also  privileged  to 
hear  moving  statements  atiout  the  reality  of 
hunger  from  Virginia  M.  Beverly  of  the  Nation- 
al Anti-Hunger  Coalition,  and  Arthur  Simon, 
executive  director  of  Bread  for  ttie  World. 

The  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986  is  a  12-point 
proposal  to  address  the  serious  problem  of 
hunger  that  remains  in  our  society.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  establish  new  Federal  pro- 
grams. Instead,  this  proposal  strengttiens  ttie 
network  of  services  already  in  place. 

The  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986  will  make  a 
meaningful  contritxjtion  toward  the  elimination 
of  hunger  within  ttie  severe  budgetary  con- 
straints whKh  we  now  face.  For  ttiat  reason, 
ttie  cost  for  next  year  is  kept  below  $1  billion. 
TNs  t)ill  does  not  create  new  programs. 

Ttie  bill  strengttiens  the  network  of  services 
already  availatile  through  ttie  major  nutrition 
assistance  programs— Food  Stanips,  School 
Breakfast  and  Lunches,  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams, and  Elderiy  Nutrition.  In  addition,  ttie 
biill  sb^engthens  the  nutiition  education  pro- 
grams and  also  creates  a  national  nutrition 
monitoring  system.  Nutrition  education  and 
monitoring  are  areas  which  may  have  received 
too  littte  attention  in  ttie  past  To  the  extent 
that  Americans  are  not  nutritionally  literate, 
programs  which  provide  direct  nutrition  assist- 
ance are  less  effective. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
summary  of  the  bill  in  the  Recx)RO  following 
my  remarks  as  well  a  listing  of  ttie  32  national 
rellgkxjs  and  philanthropic  organizations  which 
have  endorsed  the  bill. 

These  proposals  reflect  valuable  input  from 
ttie  House  committees  concerned  witti  ttie 
hunger  issue,  including  Mickey  Leland'S 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  Mickey  and  his 


committee  are  ttie  conscience  of  ttie  House 
on  this  issue.  We  also  received  valuable  Input 
from  Gus  Hawkins,  ttie  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Doug 
Walqren,  ttie  chairman  of  ttie  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  wtiich  handles  nu- 
tritkxi  research  and  monitoring  issues. 

We  are  not  proposing  new  programs  but  we 
do  try  to  make  existing  programs  more  mean- 
ingful and  effective.  We  must  do  ttiis  because, 
despite  our  efforts  over  ttie  past  two  decades, 
ttiere  is  still  hunger  in  America.  The  question 
is  no  longer  whettier  there  is  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica but  why  is  there  hunger,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it 

Why  is  ttiere  still  hunger  in  America?  Why 
does  hunger  exist  in  a  land  of  overwtielming 
agricultural  bounty,  with  ttie  storage  of  sur- 
pluses costing  over  $1  million  a  day?  Why 
does  hunger  exist  when  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  store  600  million  pounds  of 
surplus  cheese?  Why  does  hunger  exist  in  a 
nation  which  has  forged  a  network  of  food  as- 
sistance programs  designed  to  assure  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  a  nutritious  diet?  Why 
does  hunger  exist  in  a  country  renowned  for 
its  charity  and  compassion  and  good  will  in 
helping  ttie  needy  botti  here  and  abroad.  Why 
hunger  in  America? 

It  is  here.  Its  existence,  has  been  substanti- 
ated by  countiess  studies— from  the  hearings 
of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mariteting. 
Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition,  whk:h  I 
have  ttie  honor  to  chair,  Senate  hearings,  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  ttie  GAO.  ttie 
Governor's  Conference,  ttie  Mayors  Confer- 
ence, even  the  President's  own  Task  Force 
on  Hunger.  The  evidence  is  there.  Ttie  conse- 
quences are  frightening: 

Increases  in  nutrition-related  health  prob- 
lems in  children;  ttie  existence  of  severe  un- 
dernutrition usually  found  in  Third  Worid  coun- 
tries. 

Doubling  and  tripling  of  ttiose  resorting  to 
soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries— one  food 
pantry  in  Dett'oit  Project  Hope,  has  some 
16.000  senkx  citizens  waiting  to  get  benefits. 
Increasing  anemia  among  young  chiMren; 
and  ttie  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Why  is  there  hunger  in  America?  The 
causes  are  complex.  Part  of  the  cause  of 
hunger  is  the  legacy  of  the  recession— fami- 
lies left  behind  witti  no  jobs.  Part  of  ttie  cause 
is  lack  of  access— nearly  14  millkjn  or  41  per- 
cent of  ttiose  eligible  for  food  stamps  on  ttie 
basis  of  income  alone  do  not  receive  this 
needed  nutrition  assistance.  Part  of  it  is  lack 
of  funds— more  ttian  7  million  women  and  in- 
fants eligible  for  WIC  do  not  receive  ttiis  cni- 
cial  nutiition  assistance.  More  ttian  3  million 
poor  children  do  not  get  school  lunches. 
Almost  12  million  poor  children  do  not  get 
breakfast  Part  of  ttie  cause  is  related  to  ttie 
trap  of  poverty  itself— in  1964.  ttie  most 
recent  year  for  which  poverty  statistics  are 
available,  ttie  poverty  rate  was  higher  ttian 
any  year  since  1966,  excluding  ttie  poverty 
surge  during  ttie  1982-83  recession.  Curentiy 
in  America,  one  of  every  four  chiklren  lives 
below  ttie  poverty  line. 

Why  shoukj  we  be  concerned  about  hunger 
in  America?  After  all.  ttiafs  another  skle  of 
America  ttiat  most  do  not  see,  do  not  touch, 
do  not  know.  But  we  are  a  compassionate 
people— and  we  should  care  for  our  feltow 


human  beings— ttiat  is  inherent  in  our  moral 
fiber.  Thank  God  for  ttie  charities,  ttie  church- 
es, ttie  Salvation  Army,  the  private  sector  that 
cares  about  ttiis  problem  and  tiies  to  provide 
help.  But  surely  hun^'er  Is  not  just  a  private 
sector  problem.  Hunger  eats  away  at  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society.  And  we  pay  a  huge 
human  and  financial  cost  for  hunger.  Hunger 
is  not  cheap.  The  low-weight  infant  or  the 
child  bom  with  a  birth  defect  becomes  both 
tomon'ow's  human  and  financial  cost  to  socie- 
ty. The  elderty  couple  forced  into  a  nursing 
home  becomes  a  cost  The  child  too  hungry 
to  leam  in  school  becomes  a  cost  We  pay  a 
high  price  for  hunger  in  America.  And  ttie 
price  is  our  futiire. 

It's  for  all  of  these  reasons  ttiat  It  must  be 
attacked— on  a  broad  scale  by  the  private  and 
public  sector.  The  Hunger  Relief  Acts  of  the 
past  few  years  tiled  to  address  this  problem. 
The  reforms  in  ttie  farm  bill  tried  to  help  meet 
this  need.  But  more  Is  needed. 

The  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986  will  make  a 
meaningful  addition  to  our  arsenal  aimed  at 
eliminating  hunger  in  America. 

Hands  Across  America  demonstivtes  that 
we  are  indeed  a  compassionate  society  that  is 
unwilling  to  tolerate  hunger.  One  event  can 
focus  on  ttie  promise  of  America  to  end 
hunger.  But  it  takes  a  solid  program  and  com- 
mitment enacted  at  ttie  national  level  to  deliv- 
er on  that  promise.  This  week  let  us  comt>ine 
ttie  spirit  of  Hands  Across  America  and  action 
on  this  bill  into  ending  this  national  shame 
once  and  for  all. 

To  date  ttie  following  organizations  have 
endorsed  ttie  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986: 

Bread  for  ttie  Worid. 

Interfaitti  Action  for  Economic  Justice. 

Church  Women  United. 

United  Church  of  Christ  Office  for  Church  In 
Society. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S./Peace 
Section  Washington  Office. 

Church  of  the  Brettiren  Washington  Office. 

American  Baptist  Churches  U.S.A. 

Washington  Office  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.). 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Luttieran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Episcopal  Church  National  Hunger  Commit- 
tee. 

Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  for  Wortd  Relief/ 
The  Episcopal  Church. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

Results. 

National  Council  of  Senkx  Citizens. 

Community  Nutrition  InstitiJte. 

Coalition  on  Human  Needs. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Heatth  Polk:y. 

National  PTA. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

The  Rural  Coalition. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

Wortd  Hunger  Year. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  Vlllars  Advocacy  Associates. 

American  Publk:  Welfare  Association. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Black  ChlM  Development  InstitiJte. 

American  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

National  Farmers  Unk>n. 


Folk>wing  is  a  summary  description  of  ttie 
Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986.  This  is  a  compre- 
hensive antihunger  initiative  which  includes 
needed  improvements  to  food  stamps,  chiM 
nutrition  programs.  WIC,  nutrition  education, 
elderty  feeding,  commodity  distribution,  and 
nutrition  research  and  monitoring. 

The  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986  is  a  12-point 
program  whk:h  has  a  fiscal  year  1987  outlay 
of  less  than  $1  billion. 

Fiscal  Yiak  1987  OtrrLATS 
(In  mllUoni  o(  dolluil 

FOOD  STAMPS 

1.  Move  toward  a  policy  to  bsM  Food 
Stamp  benefits  on  the  aver«ge  cost 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Low  Cost  Food  Plan  Rather  than 

the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 404 

This  represents  a  commitment  to  move 
toward  a  guarantee  of  actual  rather  than 
theoretical  nutritional  adequacy  under  the 
Food  Stamp  program.  Although  a  skilled 
shopper  can  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  under  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
which  Is  currently  uaed  to  determine  l>ene- 
flts,  the  reality  la  that  most  low-Income  per- 
sons do  not  have  the  nutritional  tuiowledge 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
within  the  budgetary  constraints  of  the 
Thrifty  Food  Plan.  Because  of  budgetary 
constraints,  the  Initial  step  would  be  a 
Fiscal  Year  1987  benefit  Increase  of  2.5  per- 
cent al>ove  the  CBO  baseline.  Over  the  fol- 
lowing three  years,  there  would  be  addition- 
al Increments  above  the  baseline  of  2.5  per- 
cent. At  the  end  of  four  years,  the  Congress 
would  reassess  the  appropriate  level  of  nu- 
tritional adequacy  under  the  Food  Stamp 
program. 

2.  Raise  the  cap  on  the  shelter  de- 
duction from  $147  to  $175.  The  cap 
is  already  scheduled  to  Increase  to 

1152  in  October  1986 76 

This  proposal  Is  designed  to  address  the 

"heat  or  eat"  dilemma  faced  by  many  poor 

families. 

3.  Lit>eralize  the  medical  deduction 
for  the  elderly  (as  passed  by  the 
House  last  year)  to  set  the  thresh- 
old at  5%  of  gross  income  or  $35. 

whichever  Is  leas) 11 

This  proposal  responds  to  Increasing  co- 
payments  and  deductions  In  both  private 
medical  Insurance  and  medicare.  The  6  per- 
cent threshold  Is  the  same  as  the  level  in 
the  Federal  Income  tax  for  medical  deduc- 
tions. 

4.  Asset  Limits 


50 

Raise  asset  limiU  to  $2,250  for  non-elderly 
households  and  $3,500  for  elderly  house- 
holds. Raise  the  limit  for  automobile  to 
$5,500  as  recommended  by  Presidents  Task 
Force  on  Food  Assistance.  The  cost  estimate 
is  l>ased  on  half  year  implemenutlon  in 
fiscal  year  1087.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  also  be  directed  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  atbninistra- 
tive  feasibility  and  budgeUry  Implications 
of  making  the  asset  test  for  both  automo- 
biles and  other  asseU  based  on  net  aaaet 
value. 

5.  Outreach 1 

The  matching  funding  would  be  restored 
to  give  States  the  option  to  Inform  elderly, 
unemployed,  or  disabled  persons  about  the 
availability  of  Food  Stamp  benefits.  This 
restoration  would  complement  an  excellent 
outreach  campaign  which  Is  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Advertising  Council. 
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6.  Child  Support  Payments 75 

Exempt  the  first  $50  a  month  paid  in 

child  support  from  counting  against  food 
stamps.  This  would  make  food  stamps  con- 
sistent with  AFOC  and  would  increase  the 
incentive  for  a  parent  with  children  to  get 
child  support  from  the  absent  parent.  The 
proposal  can  be  defended  as  a  measure  to 
help  chUdren.  Under  current  law,  states 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  $50  disregard  if 
they  elect  to  allow  the  $50  a  month  exemp- 
tion for  food  stamps. 

CHILO  ITOTRrnOH 

7.  School  Meals  Programs 93 

Defray  the  increased  costs  of  maintaining 

and  improving  the  nutritional  quality  of 
school  brealcfasts  by  increasing  the  reim- 
bursement rate  by  5  cents  for  all  breakfasts 
and  by  an  additional  5  cents  for  "severe 
need"  schools  (defined  by  current  law  as 
schools  that  serve  40%  or  more  of  their 
meals  to  students  whose  family  income  is 
below  185%  of  poverty). 

Increase  Federal  reimbursement  for  re- 
duced-price lunches  and  brealcfasts  and 
thereby  lower  the  maximum  price  that  chil- 
dren pay  for  a  reduced-price  lunch  from  40 
cents  to  25  cents  and  30  cents  to  15  cents  for 
a  reduced-price  brealcfast.  This  provision 
will  assist  the  children  of  low  income  work- 
ing poor  families  (families  whose  income  is 
between  $13,645  and  $19,703).  This  category 
of  participation  suffered  a  16.6%  drop  in 
school  lunch  and  a  34.4%  drop  in  school 
breakfast  as  a  result  of  the  cut  in  reimburse- 
ment required  by  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

8.  Child  Care  Pood  Programs 32 

Increase  the  reimbursement  rate  by  5 
cents  for  breakfasts  served  in  both  day  care 
centers  and  family  and  group  day  care 
homes.  Allow  reimbursement  for  either  one 
additional  snack  a  day  or  meal  a  day  in  the 
Child  Care  Feeding  Program. 

9.  WIC 138 

Increase  fimding  for  WIC  over  the  fiscal 

year  1987  baseline  by  $0.15  billion  in  budget 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $0.20  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $0.30  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  This  would  allow  participation  to 
increase  by  an  estimated  280,000  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  increasing  to  380,000  by  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  current  caseload  is  just 
under  3.3  million,  and  the  fiscal  year  1987 
baseline  level  is  $1.6  billion. 

10.  Elderly  Nutrition  and  Commodi- 
ty Assistance 51 

Increase  the  authorization  levels  for  con- 
gegate  meals,  home-delivered  meals,  and  nu- 
trition education  for  the  elderly.  The  specif- 
ic authorizations  levels  would  be  as  follows: 

Congregate  Meals— From  $395  million  to 
$410  million: 

Home-Delivered  Meals— From  $75.6  mil- 
lion to  $95.6  million.  Currently,  225  million 
meals  a  year  are  served  in  the  Congregate 
and  Home-Delivered  Meal  Programs.  This 
increase  would  provide  an  additional  10.2 
million  meals. 

Commodities  for  Elderly  Feeding  Pro- 
grams—From $144  to  $149  million. 

Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  (TEFAP)— From  $50  to  $70  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1987  and  an  increase  of  $5 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

Allow  the  untilized  caseload  for  which 
funds  have  t>een  appropriated  in  the  Com- 
modity Supplemental  Food  Program 
(CFSP)  to  be  used  either  to  serve  additional 
elderly  persons  at  existing  projects  or  to 
fund  additional  projects  which  would  serve 
elderly  persons. 


11.  Nutrition  Education 33 

Increase  the  authorization  levels  for  the 
major  nutrition  education  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
(EFNEP)— From  $60  to  $75  million: 

Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram—An authorization  level  of  $5  million 
would  be  specified. 

Authorize  $10  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1987 
for  Nutrition  Education  Training  in  schools. 

12.  The  National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  Act  of  1986  (H.R. 
2436)  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  This  authorization  is 
not  scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  as  having  a  direct  cost. 


AcnvrriES  op  the  so-called 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening.  

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  latest  fund-raising  scheme  being 
perpetrated  upon  a  very  vulnerable 
group  of  Americans,  our  senior  citi- 
zens. As  many  of  you  are  aware,  this 
travesty  is  the  work  of  an  organization 
calling  itself  the  National  Committee 
To  Preserve  Social  Seciu-ity  and  Medi- 
care. It  is  chaired  by  former  Congress- 
man James  Roosevelt,  the  son  of  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

It  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
who  championed  the  cause  of  the  el- 
derly. It  was  his  legacy,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  which  now  enables  oiu* 
elderly  population  to  maintain  dignity 
in  their  twilight  years. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  many  of  our 
older  Americans  have  been  exploited 
by  that  instant  name  recognition  and 
by  that  organization's  consistent  prac- 
tice of  printing  the  names  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  Senators  at  the  top  of 
their  solicitations. 

Two  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day. 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
spoke  at  length  on  this  same  issue. 
Then,  as  now,  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion involves  the  frightening  language 
and  misleading  information  being  used 
in  mass  mailings  sent  to  the  Nation's 
elderly  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  group.  As 
recently  as  3  weeks  ago.  Senator 
Wallop  from  Wyoming  took  them  to 
task  on  their  questionable  and  self- 
promoting  tactics. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  copies  of 
their  most  recent  mail  solicitation  or 


have  received  $10  checks  from  your 
constituents  because  of  the  confusing 
directions  in  the  text  of  the  group's 
letter.  While  the  letter  raises  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  Medicare  pa- 
tients being  released  sicker  and 
quicker  from  hospitals,  it  contains  mis- 
information designed  to  instill  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  our  senior  citizens.  A 
paragraph  from  that  document  states 
"if  you  have  a  heart  attack,  your  medi- 
care coverage  will  pay  for  only  3  days, 
19  hours  of  hospital  care."  Another 
sentence  asserts  that  "too  many  elder- 
ly patients  are  being  thrown  out  of 
hospitals."  No  doubt,  the  average 
senior  citizen  will  become  very 
alarmed  by  those  statements. 

What  really  upsets  me  about  their 
letter  is  the  wording  on  the  last  page 
which  states  and  I  quote: 

So  it's  vitally  important  you  send  at  least 
$10  today  with  your  signed  petition  to  your 
Congresswoman  Beverly  B.  Byron  •  *  • 

The  implications  are  that  not  only 
am  I  soliciting  funds  but  that  my  vote 
can  be  purchased  for  $10.  I  resent 
those  implications  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms.  Where  is  oiu*  truth  in 
advertising?  Why  are  the  elderly  being 
preyed  upon  by  a  group  which  pur- 
ports to  be  their  advocate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  purpose  today 
is  to  personally  question  the  scare  tac- 
tics, misinformation  and  the  ethics  of 
circulating  such  misleading  materials 
to  our  senior  citizens. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  group 
such  as  this  would  purposely  frighten 
our  elderly  into  thinking  that  they 
will  receive  second-class  medical  care, 
that  they  will  be  evicted  from  their 
hospital  beds  before  they  are  healthy 
enough  to  go  home,  that  their  $10  con- 
tributions will  purchase  legislative  in- 
fluence. 

The  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Seciuity  and  Medicare  could 
play  a  responsible  role  in  shaping  the 
direction  of  senior  social  programs. 
Their  10-point  legislative  program  con- 
tains many  of  the  goals  that  I  have  ad- 
vocated during  my  years  in  this  Con- 
gress. They  have  the  potential  to 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  this 
body.  However,  they  have  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated that  ability. 

Our  patience  with  them  is  wearing 
thin.  It  is  time  for  an  accounting.  It  is 
time  for  this  body  to  act— to  fully  ex- 
amine the  intent  and  questionable 
ethics  of  this  group.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
with  me  in  asking  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  to  investi- 
gate and  resolve  the  deceptive  prac- 
tices employed  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Seciuity  and 
Medicare,  and  the  use  of  the  name  of 
James  Roosevelt  to  come  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green]. 


Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  talk  in  Washington  about  the 
ethics  involved  in  former  Government 
officials'  leaving  the  Government  to 
lobby  the  very  people  with  whom  they 
had  worked  so  closely.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  subject  of  this  special  order 
today  Is  only  a  stone's  throw  away. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
lobbying  of  other  officials,  who,  it 
might  be  argued,  can  easily  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  they  re- 
ceive. What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  much  worse:  Former  Members  of 
Congress  preying  on  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  groups  in  society— senior 
citizens. 

Those  former  Members  mail  solicita- 
tions which  give  the  Impression  of 
being  official  Government  mailings, 
and  which  contain  misleading  and  fac- 
tually incorrect  information.  Particu- 
larly appalling  are  the  alarmist  tactics 
used  in  these  mailings,  leading  the  el- 
derly to  believe  that  if  they  don't  send 
a  check  for  $10  to  $30  to  these  groups 
inunediately,  their  Social  Security 
benefit  checks  will  be  in  danger.  Sen- 
iors in  New  York  City  have  called  my 
office  terribly  frightened  that  this 
would  happen  to  them. 

One  senior  called  me  recently  about 
the  latest  Roosevelt  committee  solici- 
tation which  asks  people  if  they  would 
consider  authorizing  their  future 
membership  dues  to  be  charged  to 
their  Visa  or  Mastercard  accoimt,  in 
order  to  save  the  costs  of  mailing  re- 
newal notices.  "To  cut  red  tape  and 
costs,"  as  he  puts  it.  An  intriguing  idea 
for  quietly  taking  money  from  the 
very  people  this  group  purports  to  pro- 
tect. 

Well,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
should  like  to  note  that  this  \b  a  bipar- 
tisan problem,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
alone  in  his  campaign.  Former  Con- 
gressman William  C.  Wampler  has 
formed  the  "Social  Security  Benefit 
Protection  Service"  with  an  alleged 
mission  "to  help  our  nation's  elderly 
receive  all  the  benefits  they  worked 
for,  were  promised,  and  deserve  •  •  • 
and  to  help  keep  Social  Security 
strong  so  that  those  entering  it  today 
will  benefit  from  it  tomorrow."  All  this 
for  a  mere  $15  "basic  membership" 
contribution,  although,  this  group 
states,  "we  desperately  need  contribu- 
tions of  $25  or  more." 

I  checked  Wampler's  group  and 
found  it  had  not  been  registered  as  a 
lobbying  organization.  From  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  Mr.  Wampler  it 
is  clear  that  his  groups  only  fimctlon 
is  to  check  citizen's  records  of  Social 
Security  contributions— something 
anyone  can  do  on  his  own,  not  for  $15 
or  $25,  but  for  14  cents,  the  price  of  a 
postcard. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
former  Government  officials  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  people's  trust.  I  am  not 
opp€MBed  to  lobbying  on  these  issues— 


but  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  use 
of  false  information  and  scare  tactics. 
If  our  former  colleagues  have  any  re- 
spect for  Congress  or  for  the  people, 
then  I  hope  this  special  order  will  In- 
spire them  to  clean  up  their  acts. 

I  am  not  sure  what  else  we  can  do 
about  such  groups— and,  given  the 
growth  of  the  senior  citizen  popula- 
tion. I  suspect  others  will  be  tempted 
to  enter  the  arena.  But  I  have  sent 
warnings  to  thousands  of  seniors  in 
my  district,  saying  "Check  before  you 
write  a  check." 

D  1920 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port on  this  issue  because  it  is  one 
that  I  find  very,  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Congresswoman  Bentlxy, 
had  wished  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  this,  but  due  to  the  time  and  the 
hour  getting  late,  she  had  an  appoint- 
ment in  Baltimore. 

I  want  to  say  that  her  testimony  and 
statement  will  be  submitted  for  the 
Rkcoro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Htrrro], 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  address  a 
subject  that  has  needed  addressing  for 
a  long  time.  I  think  it  is  very  good  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  taken  this  spe- 
cial order  so  that  we  can  tell  the 
American  people  and  our  colleagues, 
as  I  think  all  of  them  know  by  now, 
that  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  that  is  being 
perpetrated  on  our  senior  citizens  by 
this  group.  I  think  that  our  great  late 
President  Roosevelt  would  trun  over 
In  his  grave  if  he  knew  that  this  son 
was  participating  in  something  of  this 
nature. 

I  have  written  to  my  senior  citizens 
who  have  asked  me  about  this  for  the 
last  few  years,  telling  them  not  to  con- 
tribute. I  hope  that  we  can  get  that 
message  around  because  really  this  or- 
ganization can  do  nothing  but  hurt 
their  cause. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  addressed  Social  Security.  It  is 
sound,  supposedly,  well  into  the  next 
century.  If  they  are  going  to  contact 
anyone,  it  should  be  their  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  It  is  interesting,  one 
of  our  colleagues  from  Teimessee 
stopped  me  Just  yesterday  and  said 
that  the  question  that  they  are  asked 
more  often  than  any  on  a  call-in  show 
is.  "Should  I  contribute  to  this  pro- 
gram?" They  have  said  imequivocally 
that  they  should  not.  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  this  program. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  That  is  right.  But  still 
they  are  getting  these  constant  flood 
of  letters,  and  many  of  them  are  con- 


tributing because  some  of  the  senior 
citizens  have  to  exist  on  a  meager 
fixed  income  check  from  Social  Securi- 
ty. They  are  dependent  on  It;  they  are 
very  nervous  that  something  might 
happen  to  it.  When  they  get  these  let- 
ters they  promote  fear,  then  of  course 
they  want  to  do  what  they  can  to  try 
to  save  Social  Security.  So,  many  of 
them  are  still  contributing,  believing 
that  that  will  help.  But  I  applaud  the 
gentlewoman  for  taking  this  speciiJ 
order,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  the 
message  aroimd  the  Nation  that  our 
senior  citizens  should  not  be  taken  in 
by  this  sort  of  thing.  And  I  hope  that 
they  will  quit  contributing. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  There  is  an  enormous 
number  of  very  caring  Members  in 
this  body,  very  concerned  about  the 
practices  and  about  what  Is  happening 
to  our  senior  citizens.  We  as  a  group 
are  addressing  this  In  the  way  that  it 
should  be  addressed. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  And  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentlewoman  doing  this.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Let  me  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  letter  that  I  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents.  It  Is  a  fairly 
lengthy  letter,  but  I  find  it  really  very 
Interesting,  the  comments  that  he  has 
written  along  the  side. 

On  one  of  them,  on  the  very  front 
page  near  the  bottom,  is,  "Is  the 
money  really  being  spent  by  uncaring 
bureaucrats?  I  have  given  to  Jamet 
Roosevelt  many,  many  times." 

Another  comment  on  another  page: 
"E>oes  he  lobby?  I  have  read  that  he 
doesn't."  That  is  in  the  paragraph  in 
the  letter,  it  says,  "I  must  step  up  our 
lobbying  activities,  present  testimony 
before  Congress  and  send  representa- 
tives to  plead  our  case  to  your  Con- 
gressmen on  a  person-to-person  basts." 

Well,  I  have  yet  to  see  anybody  In 
my  office  pleading  their  case  on  any 
basis.  The  only  thing  I  have  seen  in 
my  office  is  some  checks,  some  $10 
bills  sent  in  by  constituents  of  mine 
having  read  the  one  paragraph  where 
It  says,  "It  Is  important  you  send  at 
least  $10  today  with  your  petition 
signed  to  your  Congresswoman." 

That  is  what  I  find  very,  very  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Joining  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commenting  on  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  and  Its  continu- 
ing mass  solicitations  and  campaign  of 
fear  directed  at  our  country's  senior 
citizens. 

As  I  previously  stated  on  the  House 
floor  regarding  the  activities  of  Jamei 
Roosevelt  and  his  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare,  el- 
derly citizens,  individually,  have  ap- 
proached me  at  town  hall  meetings 
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and  questioned  the  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization and  what  it  purported  to 
claim  in  its  fundraising  mass  mailings. 
Last  December  on  the  floor  I  called 
the  craftily  drafted  mailings  "a  cam- 
paign of  fear."  It  is  now  springtime 
and  the  retirees  of  Kentucky's  First 
Congressional  District  still  raise  ques- 
tions at  town  hall  meetings  in  western 
Kentucky  about  James  Roosevelt  and 
the  organization  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated. 

Not  a  month  has  gone  by  since  the 
beginning  of  1985  that  new  mass  mail- 
ings have  not  been  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents, who  in  turn,  question  me 
atx>ut  the  validity  of  the  statements 
and  the  validity  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Save  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  At  times,  it  appears  to  only 
be  a  very  unique  organization.  Who 
runs  it?  Who  are  the  real  individuals 
behind  it? 

I  have  often  wondered  whether 
James  Roosevelt  runs  the  organiza- 
tion, or  whether  an  advertising  agency 
runs  it. 

I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  Janu- 
ary-February issue  of  the  so-called  of- 
ficial newsletter  of  NCPSSM  with  the 
masthead  "Saving  Social  Security."  It 
was  in  a  newspaper  format  filled  with 
articles  that  read  more  like  op-ed 
pieces  and  advertising  of  products  di- 
rected at  retirees.  Not  one  news  article 
had  a  byline  to  identify  who  wrote  the 
piece.  Nor  was  an  editor  or  associate 
editor  or  writer  listed. 

Who  are  the  individuals  producing 
these  newsletters  and  fundraising  let- 
ters of  the  NCPSSM? 

At  the  same  time.  NCPSSM  is  flood- 
ing the  rural  mailboxes  in  western 
Kentucky  asking  for  donations,  we 
have  other  organizations  also  using 
similar  tactics  to  sell  insurance  and 
other  products  in  brochures  imitating 
official  Social  Security  letters.  Mis- 
.  leading  direct  mail  advertising  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  newsletters, 
continues  to  emphasize  his  threat  to 
sue  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over 
questions  of  improperly  handling  the 
assets  and  interest  earnings  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  No  suit 
.  has  been  filed.  Is  this  claim  just  a  ruse 
to  continue  laying  the  groundwork  for 
future  appeals  to  the  elderly  for  more 
contributions? 

Based  upon  my  past  experiences  in 
dealing  with  senior  citizens  who  sin- 
cerely question  the  motives  of  the 
NCPSSM,  I  am  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  in  asking  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  to  hold  hearings  and 
Investigate  the  questionable  practices 
employed  by  this  group. 

Just  last  week,  two  elderly  ladies  in 
Henderson,  KY,  told  me  they  have 
mailed  over  $100  each  to  the  National 


Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Seciul- 
ty.  They  were  asking  me  if  they 
should  send  in  more  money  to  this 
committee. 

The  national  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  former  U.S.  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt.  This  is  my  12th  year 
in  Congress.  I've  never  met  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 

I  urge  senior  citizens  to  believe  that 
we  in  Congress  will  always  work  to 
save  Social  Security. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  joining  me  in  this  special 
order  this  evening  because  I  think 
there  is  an  interesting  thread  here 
that  many  of  the  rural  districts  are 
the  ones  being  targeted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  do  this  because  we 
have  a  problem  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
with  a  conflicting  engagement  and 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  want  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  to  the  group  which 
calls  itself  "The  National  Conmiittee 
to  preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care." This  organization  is  headed  by 
the  son  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
James  Roosevelt,  and  claims  to  be  a 
guardian  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  However,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  tactics  which  this  or- 
ganization uses  to  raise  funds  for  its 
so-called  lobbying  effort  and  openly 
wonder  whether  this  group  actually 
accomplishes  what  it  says  it  sets  out  to 
do.  In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  group  may  be  misleading  the  el- 
derly into  believing  that  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare  face  immediate  fi- 
nancing problems  which  may  threaten 
the  availability  of  benefits. 

As  a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  I  have  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  about  this  organization. 
Many  elderly  individuals  in  my  district 
have  received  official-looking  letters 
which  claim  that  the  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  systems  are  facing  immi- 
nent danger  and  that  a  $10  contribu- 
tion to  this  group  would  help  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  systems. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  my  con- 
stituents have  received  from  the 
NCPSSM: 

During  the  debt-limit  debate  last  No- 
vember, the  NCPSSM  sent  out  an 
"Urgent-Action-Gram"  on  the  Issues 
of  disinvestment  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  and  payment  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  checlts  to  beneficiaries 
on  December  3.  The  letter  implied 
that  only  one-half  of  December's 
Social  Security  benefits  could  be  paid 
and  a  $10  contribution  to  the 
NCPSSM  was  vital  to  the  effort  to  re- 
store the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
to  the  level  necessary  to  pay  all  bene- 
fits due.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was 


that  the  December  benefits  were  not 
in  danger  and  the  trust  fluids  were  not 
about  to  be  depleted.  Let  me  quote  a 
December  2,  1985,  letter  to  me  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  Representative  Jm 
Jones: 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  not  true,  as  the 
Roosevelt  group  alleges,  that  the  E>ecember 
Social  Security  checks  are  In  doubt,  or  that 
the  entire  system  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
disinvestment  .  .  .  [Tlhe  temporary  debt 
extension  legislation  enacted  on  November 
14  provided  for  the  full  restoration  of  Social 
Security  reserves  drawn  down  in  October 
and  November. 

I  don't  know  how  much  money  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  raise  by  scaring 
the  elderly  into  contributing  to  his  so- 
called  cause.  But  I  am  certain  that,  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  straightfor- 
ward about  the  actual  situation  of  the 
trust  funds,  very  little  would  have 
been  raised. 

Any  one  familiar  with  NCPSSM's 
correspondence  recongizes  the  organi- 
zation's expert  attention  to  details  rel- 
evant to  fundraising.  But  attention  to 
accuracy  and  honesty  al>out  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  issues  is  missing. 
Its  letters  all  contain  errors  that  are 
either  designed  or  just  happen  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  a  response,  spe- 
cifically a  contribution.  In  the  past, 
fundraising  letters  were  sent  in  envel- 
opes which  suggested  they  came  from 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  envelopes  "suggested  to  the  recipi- 
ent that  the  envelope  contains  official 
information  pertaining  to  his  or  her 
benefits."  The  words  "National  Com- 
mittee •  *  •  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care," "legal  document,"  along  with  a 
seal  that  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  seal  of  a  Social  Security 
card,  all  support  the  contention  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  When  someone  re- 
ceives such  a  piece  of  mail,  hurriedly 
opens  it  up,  then  finds  a  letter  which 
discusses  how  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  face  inmilnent  destruction 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  how 
can  he  or  she  not  be  scared  into  send- 
ing $10  to  the  organization? 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  have  all  told  the 
NCPSSM  to  clean  up  its  act  and  not 
send  misleading  material  to  potential 
contributors;  The  Postal  Service  ob- 
jected to  the  envelope  which  con- 
tained on  the  cover  the  words  "Time 
dated  legal  document  Justice  Depart- 
ment objected  to  the  NCPSSM  sta- 
tionery which  contained  a  seal  which 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
Official  U.S.  seal,  while  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  objected  to  the 
NCPSSM  charging  its  members  for  in- 
formation about  their  social  security 
benefits,  information  which  could  be 
received  free  of  charge  by  simply  writ- 


ing the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  group  only  gave 
token  heed  to  the  requests  of  these 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  Postal  Service, 
It  changed  the  word  "legal"  to  "offi- 
cial," to  satisfy  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, it  shifted  the  direction  which 
the  head  of  the  eagle  on  the  seal 
faced,  and  to  satisfy  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  it  offered  to  refund 
money  only  to  those  individuals  who 
specifically  requested  a  refund. 

Americans  today  are  concerned  with 
terrorism.  But  don't  the  tactics  used 
by  James  Roosevelt's  group  appear  to 
be  a  type  of  terrorism  in  a  different 
form?  Can't  we  call  these  tactics  a  ter- 
rorism of  the  pocketbook?  Millions  of 
American  retirees  depend  upon  Social 
Security.  Any  indication  that  benefits 
will  be  reduced,  let  alone  not  be  re- 
ceived, evokes  fears  that  there  won't 
be  food  on  the  table  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  that  important  medical  care 
will  not  be  available.  This  fear  may 
lead  the  Social  Security  recipient  to 
send  $10,  $20,  or  even  $30  from  his  or 
her  small  social  security  check  to  this 
group  which  claims  to  be  working  to 
save  the  Social  Security  system.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  calls  the  contributions  an 
investment  to  "block  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful forces  who  would  destroy  Social 
Security  and  Medicare."  But  I  don't 
think  this  to  be  true. 

If  the  American  people  have  con- 
cerns about  the  future  of  the  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  systems,  I 
would  suggest  they  save  the  money 
they  would  send  to  such  groups  as  the 
NCPSSM  and  write  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee on  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee directly.  I  assure  you  we  will 
carefully  consider  your  concerns.  Why 
deal  with  the  middle  man? 

The  organization  in  question,  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  is  engaged  in  a 
kind  of  terrorism  of  seniors.  It  is  fill- 
ing seniors  with  fright  sending  publi- 
cations out  in  envelopes  like  this 
marked  "Urgent.  Important  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  Information  En- 
closed." Then  they  have  "time  dated 
official  national  committee  docimients 
enclosed"  printed  on  the  front  cover. 
These  sorts  of  documents  give  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  apprehension,  I  think, 
to  seniors  who  can  very  easily  confuse 
these  kinds  of  documents  with  official 
documents. 

The  envelopes  referred  to  read  as 
follows: 

National  Committke  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
National  Administrative 

OmcE.    1300    1»TH    St.    N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
National  Committee  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  documents  enclosed. 


UROENTl  IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY  AND   MEDICARE   INFORMATION 
ENCLOSED 
ATTN:  POTEAU,  POSTMASTER 
Rt  3  Box  lOa.  Poteau,  OK  749S3. 

Time  Dated  Official  National  Committee 
Documents  Enclosed.  Expedite  for  Immedi- 
ate Delivery. 

URGENT! 

IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
MEDICARE  INFORMATION 

ENCLOSED 
National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
National  Administrative 

OmcE,     1300    19th    St.    N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
National  Committee  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  documents  enclosed. 

URGENT!  IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY   AND    MEDICARE    INFORMA^HON 
ENCLOSED 
Attention:  Kensington  Postmaster 
CAR-RT  SORT  "CR  07 
Time  Dated  Official  National  Committee 
DocumenU  Enclosed.  Expedite  for  Immedi- 
ate Delivery. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  some  of  my  constituents  have 
come  to  me  with  their  envelopes  in 
their  hands  and  they  have  perceived  it 
to  be  a  letter  from  me,  or  they  think  it 
is  a  letter  from  their  Social  Security, 
or  letter,  an  official  letter  from  their 
Government. 

D  1935 

In  this  country  we  have  a  wonderful 
availability  of  trusting  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  what  is  happening. 
These  people  are  trusting  their  Gov- 
enmient  to  take  care  of  them.  Their 
perception  is  that  their  $10  is  going  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  envelopes  have  an 
official  look  about  them,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  And  it  has  got  to 
create  that  sense  of  urgency. 

When  this  organization  has  asked 
people,  for  example,  to  send  $10  to  get 
an  update  on  your  own  Social  Security 
status,  that  may  cover  their  cost  of 
doing  that  process  for  you,  but  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows  and  every 
Member  knows  in  this  Chamber,  any 
constituent  can  contact  our  congres- 
sional office  if  they  need  guidance  on 
this  question  and,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  their  Government  will  pro- 
vide this  service  free.  As  a  result,  it  is  a 
disturbing  thing  when  you  realize  that 
not  only  are  the  fright  alarms  sent 
out,  and  we  went  through  that  drill 
last  year  when  we  were  reaching  the 
end  of  funding  of  the  Government  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  we  un- 
fortunately—and I  underscore  the 
word  "unfortunately"— dipped  into 
Social  Security  funds,  which  I  frankly 
think  was  a  mistake,  to  tide  us  over 
temporarily,  but  there  was  an  alarm 
sent  out,  a  special  alarm,  by  this  orga- 
nization suggesting  that  that  somehow 
would  destroy  the  funding  base  on  the 
Social  Security  Program. 


It  is  that  sort  of  thing,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  preys  upon  people  with  a  lim- 
ited understanding  perhaps  of  how  the 
system  works.  As  I  said,  it  has  got  to 
be  a  little  more  difficult  for  the  gentle- 
woman in  the  well  to  take  out  this  spe- 
cial order  to  discuss  this  problem,  but 
it  does  need  discussion. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult. It  is  an  issue  that  I  think  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  one  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  about.  When  my  name  is  used 
in  a  letter  to  my  constitutents  to  send 
in  $10  to  me  and  that  is  going  to  re- 
solve their  Social  Security  problems, 
that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Let  me  reassure  the 
gentlewoman  that  all  of  us  around 
here  are  very  proud  of  the  gentlewom- 
an for  having  done  this. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  it  was  on  the 
gentlewoman's  side  of  the  aisle,  not- 
withstanding the  utilization  of  that 
historic  Roosevelt  name,  that  the  first 
Indictment  of  this  organization  took 
place  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  this 
Chamber. 

But  I  would  think  that  so  long  as 
this  organization  is  viable,  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  do  this  on  an  annual 
basis,  so  as  to  reassure  seniors  that  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  an  organization  that 
I  would  hope  my  father  of  85  would  be 
a  member  of,  and  I  would  hope  he 
would  not  be  troubled  by  receiving 
these  kinds  of  communications  any 
more  than  our  distinguished  col- 
league's mother  would  receive  these 
communications  and  be  subjected  to 
the  unnecessary  frights  and  alarms 
that  urgent,  important,  official  notifi- 
cation on  the  front  of  the  envelope 
suggests. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman joining  me  this  evening. 

Mr.  CRANE.  We  are  more  than 
happy  that  the  gentlewoman  had  done 
this,  and  the  gentlewoman  is  doing  a 
great  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  a  Republican  want 
to  salute  the  gentlewoman  as  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who,  in  this 
instance  especially— not  exclusively, 
but  especially— has  risen  above  any 
differences  that  we  may  have  on  a  par- 
tisan basis,  to  look  to  the  concerns  and 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  the 
people  that  perhaps  we  should  be 
most  concerned  about  in  our  society. 
They  brought  us  up.  They  took  care  of 
us.  They  nurtured  us.  And  this  is  no 
time  to  put  them  in  a  state  of  panic. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Beverly  Byron  for  helping  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  This  special  order  is  long 
overdue. 
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In  my  own  district  in  Toledo,  OH, 
not  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not  get  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  who  is  con- 
fused, upset  or  alarmed  over  a  mailing 
received  from  this  organization,  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 

In  1984,  this  organization  collected 
over  $9  million  from  older  Americans. 

How  do  they  collect  this  money?  Not 
through  the  time-honored  method  of 
grassroots  activism  by  its  members. 
Unlike  other  respected  senior  citizens' 
organizations  like  AARP  or  NCSC, 
whose  members  belong  to  and  are  in- 
volved in  local  chapters— a  "member" 
of  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  is  merely 
expected  to  send  in  his  or  her  $10  to  a 
post  office  box  every  time  a  mail  solici- 
tation arrives  from  that  group's  Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

And  what  sort  of  fundraising  tech- 
niques do  they  employ?  They  send  of- 
ficial-looking letters,  using  the  names 
of  elected  representatives,  predicting 
dire  consequences  for  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  if  people  don't  send  in 
their  contributions.  People  should 
know  that  they  can  always  voice  their 
concerns  about  these  programs  direct- 
ly to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
'  tives.  Sometimes,  the  national  commit- 
tee offers  "services"  to  the  elderly, 
such  as  providing  them  with  their 
Social  Security  earnings  statement, 
which  already  can  be  provided  free  of 
charge  through  any  Social  Security  or 
congressional  office.  This  organization 
has  even  sent  fund  solicitations  to  in- 
dividuals implying  that  they  have  re- 
sponded to  previous  appeals,  when 
they  clearly  had  not.  For  example,  one 
distraught  woman  in  my  district  sent 
me  a  letter  from  the  national  commit- 
tee addressed  to  her  husband  which 
said  he  "recently  signed  a  petition"  on 
behalf  of  the  organization.  Her  hus- 
band has  been  dead  for  11  years. 

Organizations  that  present  them- 
selves as  advocates  for  the  elderly 
should  inform  and  help  them— not  dis- 
tribute misleading  materials  that 
frighten  them  into  parting  with  their 
precious  retirement  dollars.  I,  too, 
would  encourage  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  to  investigate  and 
highlight  the  extremely  questionable 
practices  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care. 

Now  the  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  here  this  evening,  Mr. 
James  Roosevelt,  the  head  of  this 
committee,  uses  his  title  as  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  to  lend  legitima- 
cy to  this  money-churning  operation. 

I  called  the  organization  after  they 
first  started  mailing  into  my  district  3 
years  ago  and  I  did  not  get  any  replies 
from  the  organization.  I  finally  asked 
if  I  could  arrange  to  have  Mr.  Roose- 
velt come   to  my  office,   because   I 


frankly  did  not  believe  that  he  existed. 
Eh^entually  he  showed  up  on  my  door- 
step, and  we  had  a  conversation.  I 
could  not  believe  that  someone  who 
was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  son  to  actual- 
ly do  what  he  was  doing  across  this 
country  and  in  my  district.  At  the 
time,  he  was  misusing  my  name  in  the 
mailings  that  were  being  sent  out,  and 
people  in  my  district  thought  that 
they  were  mailing  money  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  So  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  obligation  to  tell  him  to 
change  the  format  of  his  mailings  and 
to  stop  calling  himself  a  Member  of 
Congress,  to  make  it  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  and  now  he  is  using  that 
in  the  literature  that  he  has. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  He  has  a  new  one, 
"United  States  Congress  (retired)." 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Yes;  they  probably 
spent  a  lot  of  money  fig\iring  that  one 
out. 

But  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  inter- 
ested in  him  scaring  the  seniors  of  my 
district  and.  in  fact.  I  did  not  want  him 
to  give  the  impression  that  when 
people  mailed  him  money  they  were 
then  mailing  money  to  me.  I  asked 
him  to  stop  doing  that. 

I  had  to  go  on  television  several 
times  in  my  district  to  tell  seniors  that 
they  do  not  have  to  send  him  money. 
Many  of  them  think  that  if  they  do 
not  send  him  money,  they  are  not 
going  to  get  their  Social  Security 
check  or  their  Medicare  benefits. 

I  did  extract  an  agreement  from  him 
after  several  minutes  of  discussion 
that  if  seniors  in  my  district  wanted 
their  money  back  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  give  them  their  money  back. 
Believe  me,  I  am  trying  to  get  as  many 
seniors  their  money  back  as  I  can. 

The  seniors  in  my  district  were  sur- 
prised to  find  out  that  he  never  came 
to  lobby  me  or  to  present  me  their  pe- 
titions which  he  claims  to  be  doing  in 
all  of  the  letters  that  he  sends  out.  In 
fact,  I  had  never  heard  from  him,  just 
like  our  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  this  or- 
ganization does  is  they  try  to  give 
Members  of  Congress  campaign  contri- 
butions with  the  money  that  seniors 
send  them.  Basically  what  I  say  to  the 
seniors  in  my  district  is  that  if  they 
are  interested  in  Social  Security,  what 
they  should  do  is  make  sure  that  the 
people  who  are  running  in  those  dis- 
tricts are  committed  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  Programs  while 
they  are  running  for  office,  and  they 
do  not  have  to  spend  this  extra  money 
and  send  it  to  some  post  office  box  in 
Washington,  that  they  should  really 
depend  on  their  own  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

D  1945 

But  I  am  sick  and  tried  of  this  group 
worrying  these  senior  citizens  in  my 
district,  and  I  am  tired  of  having  to  go 
on  television  or  radio  over  and  over 
again,  telling  our  seniors,  "You  do  not 


have  to  mail  to  this  national  commit- 
tee to  preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare." 

So  I  would  urge  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  to  continue  on  in  her 
efforts  to  urge  senior  citizens  around 
the  country  not  to  contribute  to  this 
organization  and,  hopefully,  through 
more  public  spotlights  being  focused 
on  them,  we  can  right  a  very  wrong 
situation. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  her  spe- 
cial order. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio,  because  I  think  it  is  an 
issue  that  has  really  not  hit  one  area 
of  the  country  but  it  has  gone  across 
the  entire  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  realize  and  to  un- 
derstand that  the  gentlewoman  has 
seen  Mr.  Roosevelt,  because  in  his 
communique  he  said  he  does  meet 
with  Congressmen  and  Senators  on  a 
person-to-person  basis.  I  have  yet  to 
ever  hear  from  or  to  be  contacted  by 
the  organization,  imtil  I  took  this  spe- 
cial order  out.  And  you  would  be 
amazed  the  communications  I  have 
had  since  I  have  had  this  special  order. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  might  just  teU  the 
gentlewoman  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  him  into  your  office.  And  during 
the  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
which  is  now  about  2  years  ago.  he  in- 
dicated he  was  not  living  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  living  in  Palm  Springs,  CA, 
and,  thus,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
come  to  Washington,  but  the  staff 
here,  whoever  they  are,  was  handling 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman again  for  Joining  me  on  this 
special  order.  A  special  order  is  only  as 
good  as  those  Members  who  partici- 
pate, and  I  am  delighted  to  have  as 
many  Members  participate  as  we  have 
seen  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wise]  wished  to  join  us  in  this 
dialog,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
a  district  somewhat  similar  to  mine, 
with  the  problem  that  I  have  already 
highlighted. 

Mr.  WISE.  Very  much  similar. 

I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman  yield- 
ing, and  I  just  want  to  say  that  my  ob- 
servation is  that  the  quickest  way  to 
get  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  partici- 
pate in  a  special  order  such  as  this 
one.  because  I  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence as  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
in  that  I  had  been  raising  some  con- 
cerns on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
this  organization.  I  had  never  seen  a 
lobbyist  before  from  the  National 
Committee  to  Save  Our  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
come  by  and  spoke  with  me,  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  mentioned,  made 


certain  promises,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  lobbyist  in  the  2V^  years  since.  I 
also  sit  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  directly  involved  with  aging 
issues,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  lobbyist 
from  the  committee  on  any  issue.  I 
think  that  is  significant,  because  it  is 
important  to  warn  senior  citizens  in 
West  Virginia  and  across  the  country, 
in  Maryland  and  everywhere  else,  of 
the  questionable  fund-raising  proce- 
dures of  groups  such  as  the  National 
Committee  to  Save  Our  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare.  The  problem  is  that 
these  groups  are  raising  money  from 
the  elderly  by  imnecessarily  frighten- 
ing them  with  horror  stories  about 
Social  Security  being  in  danger  or  that 
the  Medicare  Program  is  about  to  fold. 
These  groups,  of  course,  follow  a  simi- 
lar pattern,  urging  similar  citizens  to 
spend  $10  or  $15  in  a  contribution  for 
lobbying  or  litigation.  And  one  of 
these  groups,  and  I  think  a  prime  ex- 
ample, is  James  Roosevelt's  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare.  It  raises  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  direct  mail  campaigns. 
But  yet  it  rarely  lobbies  or  follows 
through. 

For  Instance,  I  have  gone  back 
through  and  looked  at  the  niunber  of 
times  I  have  been  contacted  on  an 
issue  by  lobbyists  from  this  organiza- 
tion. The  answer:  Absolutely  none.  I 
have  not  been  contacted,  nor  has  any 
of  my  staff,  except  when  we  call  them. 

Then  I  went  back  and  I  looked  at 
one  of  the  mailings  in  November: 

Send  me  $10  or  $15— 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asks— 

Help  us  stop  the  disinvestment  of  Social 
Security,  and  we  are  going  to  hire  lawyers 
and  lobbyists. 

Well,  of  course,  I  have  never  seen  a 
lobbyist,  so  I  looked  at  what  litigation 
has  been  filed.  There  was  litigation 
filed,  of  course,  following  that,  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress,  by  several 
respected  senior  groups,  but  to  this 
day,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  piece  of 
paper  has  been  filed  in  any  courtroom 
by  the  National  Committee  to  Save 
Our  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
Where  does  that  money  go? 

The  group  also  asks  for  money  more 
than  once  a  year.  It  is  not  just  a 
simple  membership  drive,  but  it  is  re- 
peated fundraising  appeals,  month 
after  month  these  mailings  go  out. 

So  I  think  this  is  of  great  concern.  It 
is  with  rising  frustration  that  I  am 
here  again  tonight  because,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman noted,  many  of  us  rose  2 
years  ago  on  the  questionable  fund- 
raising  tactics  of  James  Roosevelt  and 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  criticism  then  would 
lead  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  alter  his  meth- 
ods, but  I  am  sorry  to  report  this 
really  has  not  happened. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron] 
for  being  kind  enough  to  alert  me  to  a 


mailing  that  her  constituents  had  re- 
ceived, and  I  assimie  mine  will.  If  they 
have  not  already,  be  receiving  it  short- 
ly. This  mall  was  sent  across  the  coun- 
try just  recently  to  millions  of  people 
who  have  already  contributed  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  organization.  And.  as  in 
the  past,  I  am  sure  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Inquiries  start 
flooding  into  my  office. 

Last  fall,  in  November,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt scared  senior  citizens  into  think- 
ing they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
Social  Security  benefits.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  point  out  that  what  he 
was  talking  about  then  was  Social  Se- 
curity disinvestment.  And  most  of  us 
in  this  body  disagreed  with  adminis- 
tration's policies  then.  But  the  implicit 
message  in  that  mailing  in  November 
was  that  the  money  would  not  be 
there  in  December  for  December's 
checks,  and  that  was  clearly  mislead- 
ing senior  citizens.  That  money  was 
never  in  doubt,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew  it,  and  anyone  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  issue.  And,  once  again, 
that  was  a  mailing  where  they  wanted 
$10  or  $15  Immediately: 

Rush  it  to  me  right  away,  don't  delay,  so 
that  we  can  immediately  rush  to  the  court- 
house and  file  litigation. 

Which  of  course  they  have  never 
fUed. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
a  former  Member  not  understanding 
the  ways  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WISE.  Particularly  one  who  is 
as  well  versed  in  Social  Security  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was. 

And  now,  apparently,  from  the  mail- 
ing the  gentlewoman  was  kind  enough 
to  lend  me.  we  are  now  focusing  on 
Medicare,  that  Is  the  national  commit- 
tee is,  and  through  the  use  of  ques- 
tionable and  undocumented  examples, 
he  leads  senior  citizens  to  believe  that 
under  the  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ments system  they  will  be  tossed  out 
of  the  hospital  before  they  fully  recov- 
er. 

There  are  problems  with  the  DRG 
system,  but  this  House  is  trying  to 
deal  with  them,  and  indeed  there  are 
some  improvements  that  have  already 
been  made.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes 
no  mention  of  this  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  right  to  alert  Mem- 
bers to  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  Diagnostic  Related  Group,  or  the 
DRO,  system  has  caused  for  senior 
citizens,  but  I  wish  he  could  leave  it  at 
that.  Instead,  in  what  has  become  an 
all  too  familiar  routine,  he  closes  his 
letter  with  what?  Of  course  another 
urgent  appeal  for  funds: 

Dig  in  today,  don't  delay,  send  it  away. 

He  states  that  he  must  step  up  his 
Washington  lobbying  activities, 
present  testimony  before  Congress, 
and  send  his  representatives  to  plead 
his  case  on  a  person-to-person  basis. 
But  what  persons  is  he  talking  to?  I 
have  never  seen  them. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  I  have  never  seen 
them. 

Mr.  WISE.  The  gentlewoman  has 
never  seen  them.  The  other  Members 
here  have  never  seen  them. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  My  staff  has  never 
seen  them. 

Mr.  WISE.  In  1984  the  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  according  to  the  finan- 
cial reports  they  filed,  spent  over  $13 
million.  To  what  use  was  this  money 
spent?  Over  $12  million  of  the  $13  mil- 
lion, according  to  their  report,  was  al- 
located. For  what  Important  lobbying 
activities?  Direct  mailing  expenses. 
That  is,  raising  money  to  raise  money. 
The  senior  citizens  of  this  country  are 
sending  in  their  money  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  uses  these  funds  simply  to 
raise  more  money.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  sen- 
iors, I  urge  him  to  stop  spending  so 
much  money  on  fundraising  and  spend 
more  time  and  effort  providing  seniors 
with  accurate  information. 

One  final  note.  I  also  join  with  the 
gentlewoman  In  urging  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty to  hold  hearings  Into  this.  But  they 
do  not  have  to  make  It  Just  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  There  are  numerous  other 
groups  out  there.  I  think  there  are 
some  Indicators  that  senior  citizens 
might  want  to  look  at.  For  Instance, 
when  they  are  considering  whether  or 
not  to  send  their  hard-earned  Social 
Security  dollars  into  an  organization, 
does  that  organization  have  elections 
for  policymaking  members?  How  do 
they  keep  In  touch  with  their  member- 
ship? And  does  their  membership  ac- 
tually have  a  voice  In  the  running  of 
that  organization? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  only  time  you 
hear  from  that  organization  Is  when 
they  are  asking  for  more  funds. 

Mr.  WISE.  Exactly.  What  kind  of 
communclations  do  you  get  from  that 
organization  besides  fundraising  ap- 
peals. 

But  I  think  perhaps  my  hope  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Aging  or  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  could  devel- 
op some  criteria  that  senior  citizens 
could  use  to  Judge  groups.  I  am  not 
here  to  stand  in  Judgment  of  the  many 
senior  citizen  organizations,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  important  how  they  make 
their  policies.  Who  decides,  for  in- 
stance, what  the  policies  will  be?  How 
do  they  keep  in  touch  with  their  mem- 
bership, and  does  the  membership 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hand  in 
policymaking?  Are  there  elections  for 
board  of  directors  members?  There  is 
no  election,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 

So  there  are  other  groups  out  there 
also  that  are,  in  my  way  of  thinking, 
bilking  senior  citizens  by  frightening 
them. 
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So  it  is  important  that  we  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  seniors  across  the 
country. 

To  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
end  your  organization's  tactics.  As  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  you  have 
served  your  country  honorably.  Your 
family  name  is  associated  with  some  of 
our  country's  proudest  accomplish- 
ments, of  course  including  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Social  Security 
system.  Every  one  of  these  mailings  di- 
minishes your  standing.  I  urge  you  im- 
mediately to  put  a  halt  to  them.  Stop 
frightening  people  unnecessarily,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  because  the  most  important 
thing  that  is  happening  here  is  senior 
citizens'  Social  Security  checks  are  not 
in  danger  as  a  result  of  any  action  of 
the  Congress  or  the  administration. 
The  most  danger  to  them  right  now 
are  the  actions  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Save  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  which  is  trying  to  extract 
$10  to  $15  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  with  an  ex- 
ample of  why  I  became  involved  with 
this  and  why  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  for  holding 
this  special  order.  A  gentleman  from 
my  district,  a  senior  citizen,  came  up 
to  me  about  6  months  ago  and  said, 
"Bob,  I  have  been  getting  these  mail- 
ings from  James  Roosevelt  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee."  The  gentleman 
was  of  humble  means.  He  said,  "Bob,  I 
have  been  getting  these  mailings  from 
James  Roosevelt  and  the  national 
committee.  He  Is  asking  for  $10  to  $15, 
and  I  sent  it  to  him.  I  sent  him  an- 
other $10  to  $15.  Bob,  I  have  sent  him 
$45  now.  Do  I  have  to  send  him  any 
more?" 

I  said,  "Do  not  send  him  any  more, 
you  do  not  have  to." 

I  hope  that  message  gets  across  to  a 
lot  of  other  senior  citizens. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much 
for  her  leadership  in  putting  this  spe- 
cial order  together,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  speak  tonight. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Once  again  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  taking  the  time. 
The  hour  is  running  late,  and  yet  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  important 
issue  that  we  need  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowlard], 
has  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlelady  for 
providing  us  with  the  time  to  express 
our  views  and  the  concerns  of  our  con- 
stituents about  the  activities  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare.  I  appreciate 
the  opportimity  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  American  public  about  this 
organization  and  its  methods.  My  pur- 
pose in  rising  today  is  to  discuss  three 
aspects  of  this  committee's  function- 
ing which  concern  me  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  in  spite  of 
changes  in  their  solicitation  methods. 


the  committee  still  insists  on  using 
techniques  in  their  mailings  that  gen- 
erate fear  and  outpourings  of  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  our  senior  citizens.  I 
have  received  some  very  disturbing 
correspondence  from  constituents  ex- 
pressing their  apprehension  about  the 
stability  of  the  Social  Security  system. 
Additionally,  the  letters  reveal  that 
these  constituents  mistakenly  believe 
that  actions  are  supposedly  being 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  reduce  bene- 
fits, dismantle  Social  Security,  or  fur- 
ther tax  benefits.  In  short,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  solicitation  letters  from  the  na- 
tional committee  generate  apprehen- 
sion among  our  elderly.  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  assure  my  constituents 
that  I  will  work  for  and  support  the 
Social  Security  system  which  has 
served  our  retired  workers  well  for  50 
years.  Furthermore,  I  am  sure  that 
the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  would  take  the  same  posi- 
tion. My  comment  to  the  committee 
on  this  spreading  of  misleading  infor- 
mation is  that  immediate  changes 
should  be  made  in  their  promotional 
material.  Their  current  methods  are 
not  fair  to  the  Congress  and  certainly 
not  fair  to  elderly  Americans. 

Second,  I  must  take  very  serious 
issue  with  the  committee's  solicitation 
methods.  Not  every  recipient  of  these 
scare  letters  will  understand  them  for 
what  they  are:  fundraisers.  In  some 
cases,  my  constituents  have  written  to 
me  explaining  that  they  have  sent  $10 
on  three  different  occasions  to  the 
committee  and  ask  how  much  more 
they  must  sent  to  protect  their  Social 
Security  benefits.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fully  support  the  rights  of  any  group 
to  raise  money  in  an  effort  to  better 
express  its  views  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
go  along  with  an  unbridled  campaign 
to  deprive  many  of  our  poorest  citizens 
of  their  merger  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. While  $10  may  be  considered  a 
modest  amount  of  money,  it  can  mean 
the  difference  between  buying  food  or 
medicine  for  some  of  my  constituents. 
While  there  is  no  direct  coercion  in 
the  message  being  put  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  there  is  more  than 
a  subtle  threat  that  Social  Security 
benefits  are  endangered  and  that  only 
through  the  payment  of  these  mem- 
bership dues  can  they  be  saved.  This 
kind  of  solicitation  of  our  elderly,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  poor  el- 
derly, is  unconscionable.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's   simply    hard   to   believe   that   a 
former  Member  of  this  body  would 
lend    his    name    to    an    organization 
which  engages  in  such  questionable 
methods.  Third,  to  what  end  are  these 
funds  being  collected,  and  how  effec- 
tively are  they  being  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Committee's 
membership?  As  we  all  know,  periodi- 
cally, we  receive  correspondence  from 
this  group  repeating  its  distorted  mes- 
sage and  trumpeting  its  latest  mem- 


bership totals  and  financial  clout.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  one  from  this  orga- 
nization has  ever  directly  contacted 
my  office  by  phone  or  in  person  on 
behalf  of  Social  Security  recipients. 

I  think  this  is  what  the  gentlewom- 
an was  just  talking  about  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. We  just  do  not  hear  from  these 
people. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  same  thing  with 
our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio,  and  the  same  thing  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Exactly. 

Apparently  the  major  focus  is  corre- 
spondence and,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  much  of  that  correspondence  is 
directed  toward  our  elderly  to  solicit 
more  funds.  Recently,  I  have  learned 
that  this  group  has  established  a  polit- 
ical action  committee.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  the  participation  of 
PAC's  in  our  political  process.  Howev- 
er, I  would  hope  that  any  contributor 
to  a  PAC  does  so  freely  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  how  his  or  her  money 
will  be  used.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  people  who  have  contributed  im- 
derstand  that  this  is  how  their  funds 
will  be  used.  I  am  afraid  that  just  as  in 
other  areas,  the  National  Committee 
has  not  been  fully  open  with  our  sen- 
iors about  the  use  of  the  dues  money 
and  other  contributions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  express 
surprise  that  we  are  still  today  raising 
these  questions  about  this  organiza- 
tion. Almost  2  years  ago  to  the  day, 
our  colleagues  engaged  in  this  same 
kind  of  exchange  about  this  group. 
Today,  we  again  find  ourselves  raising 
the  same  questions.  Somehow  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  this  matter  to 
closure.  Surely  the  Congress  has  the 
ability  to  effectively  deal  with  any  or- 
ganization which  engages  in  activities 
that  deprive  America's  senior  citizens 
of  a  portion  of  their  modest  income 
and  urmecessarily  alarms  them  about 
an  unwarranted  loss  of  Social  Security 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call 
upon  the  appropriate  subcommittees 
of  the  House  to  fully  investigate  the 
National  Committee  and  report  back 
on  its  findings. 

D  2000 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman coming  over  and  taking  part  in 
this  special  order  because,  once  again, 
as  I  have  said  earlier,  I  think  it  is  an 
extremely  important  issue  that  has 
disturbed  me  greatly. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  It  cer- 
tainly is. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  think  when  the 
letter,  and  the  letter  that  I  have  here 
from  one  of  my  constituents  in  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park,  MD,  it  says  in  it,  "I 
urge  you  to  sign  a  petition,"  but  it  also 
says  that.  "*  •  *  your  rights  will  not  be 
abused  by  uncaring  Government  bu- 
reaucrats." 


He  commented  on  the  bottom.  "Is 

this  money  really  being  spent  by  un- 
caring bureaucrats?"  That  is  the  per- 
ception that  my  constituents  have. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Let  me 
say  this  to  the  gentlewoman,  it  has 
been  some  4  or  5  weeks  ago  that  in 
church  one  morning  I  had  three  dif- 
ferent people  come  up  to  me  and  talk 
about  what  you  have  just  pointed  out. 
They  were  very  concerned.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  this  was  an  organi- 
zation they  needed  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  in  order  to  preserve  Social 
Security. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  That  is  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  That  is 
it. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  going  to  wind 
up  this  special  order.  I  have  several 
colleagues  that  have  asked  to  submit 
statements  for  the  Record.  Congress- 
man HiLER  from  Indiana  cannot  be  on 
the  floor  this  evening,  but  I  have  his 
statement  here  suid  I  am  going  to  have 
that  inserted  in  the  Record  for  him. 

Let  me  just  close  with  one  thing  that 
I  find  very  interesting  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  taken  a  special 
order  on  and  have  discussed  that  scare 
tactics  are  necessary  to  take  care  of 
Medicare  and  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
preserved.  This  organization,  in  my 
understanding,  in  my  estimation, 
could  serve  a  great  deal  of  benefit  for 
our  senior  citizens  and  help  develop 
legislation  and  help  work  toward  what 
we  all  are  concerned  about  and  that  is 
a  good  life  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Scare  tactics,  I  do  not  think,  are  nec- 
essary. But  I  have  to  say  to  former 
Congressman  Roosevelt  that  with  a 
name  and  a  heritage,  with  the  legend 
of  the  Roosevelt  name  also  comes  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  my  estimation,  I  do 
not  feel  that  he  is  meeting  that  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  with  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  the  memory 
of  the  great  service  that  FDR  has 
given  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Congresswoman 
Byron,  for  bringing  this  problem  to  our  collec- 
tive attention  on  the  floor.  Many  of  us  have 
been  contacted  by  senior  constituents  who 
honestly  feared  that  they  were  about  to  lose 
their  Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits 
unless  tfiey  made  a  contribution — in  most 
cases  a  contribution  they  could  not  afford — to 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 

Some  of  my  senior  constituents  have  sent 
me  letters  and  urgent  "action-grams"  they 
have  received  from  this  organization,  along 
with  handwritten  appeals  begging  me  to  inter- 
cede in  their  behalf  even  though  they  cannot 
afford  to  send  money.  A  quick  glance  at  this 
group's  rrailings  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
how  this  fear  Is  Induced.  The  mailings  are  the 
result  of  state-of-the-art  direct  mail  operations 
complete  with  official-looking  seals,  liberal 
sprinklings  of  the  addressee's  name  through- 
out, case  studies  of  such  horrors  as  a  heart 


patient  being  turned  out  of  a  hospital  in  his 
pajamas,  and  personal  postscripts  urging  im- 
mediate contributions  for  the  purpose  of  lob- 
bying Congress  to  prevent  such  atrocities.  In- 
cidentally, I  would  point  out  that  I  have  never 
been  lobbied  by  any  Washington  representa- 
tive of  this  national  group. 

In  a  recent  mailing  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  attempted  to  assure  my  constituents, 
first,  that  their  benefits  are  not  in  doubt,  and, 
second,  that  they  most  certainly  do  not  have 
to  part  with  their  hard-earned,  fixed  dollars  in 
order  to  save  those  benefits.  Some  constitu- 
ents wrote  back  expressing  relief.  One  woman 
from  Nappanee,  IN,  wrote,  "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  assurance  that  Social  Security  Is 
not  on  its  way  out.  That  will  relieve  the  minds 
of  many  senior  citizens.  I  am  92  years  old  and 
I  want  to  feel  secure."  Another  woman  from 
Granger,  IN,  also  wrote  concerning  the  "litera- 
ture" from  the  James  Roosevelt  committee, 
"Do  you  have  any  kJea  how  many  senior  citi- 
zens think  it's  offk:ial7  Let  me  tell  you  there 
are  lots  and  lots  of  them.  These  people  need 
your  assurarKe  at  this  time." 

Indeed  they  do,  and  that's  why  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  bringing  this  special  order  to  tf>e 
floor  so  that  we  can  state  once  and  for  all  that 
we  know  how  important  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  berwfits  are  to  our  senior  Americans 
and  they  do  not  have  to  pay  anyone  to  tell  us 
that 

This  is  America  and,  obviously,  any  group 
has  a  right  to  solicit  funds  for  its  cause.  But  I 
hold  in  very  low  esteem  solicitations  which 
play  on  the  No.  1  vulnerabilities  of  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  and  any  group  that  does 
that  needs  to  clean  up  its  act 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlelady  from  Maryland,  Rep- 
resentative Byron,  for  initiating  this  colloquy, 
and  my  colleague  Phil  Crane  for  ensuring 
that  this  exchange  dentonstrates  a  serious  bi- 
partisan concern  about  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

No  programs  enjoy  a  broader  bipartisan 
support  than  do  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Sodal  Security  Subcommittee,  I  can  assure 
you  personally  that  no  member  of  that  sub- 
committee or  of  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  advocates  or  supports  drastk:  cuts 
In  either  program.  In  fact,  our  committee  ven- 
erates both  programs  only  slightly  less  than 
the  American  flag,  motherhood,  or  apple  pie. 
They  are  politically  safe  and  economically 
stronger  than  at  any  point  in  the  last  1 0  years. 
As  an  aside,  the  trust  funds  have  tjenefited 
from  tfie  fact  that  more  Americans  are  work- 
ing now  than  ever  before. 

Against  that  backdrop,  the  mailings  of  the 
national  committee  are  a  disgrace.  They  gen- 
erate needless  fears  among  concerned  senior 
citizens  by  suggesting  that  "urgent"  action  is 
necessary  to  protect  these  programs.  Further, 
once  a  senior  citizen  has  piud  his  or  her  $10 
membership  fee  he  is  manipulated  to  make 
additional  emergency  contributions. 

The  disinvestment  Issue  last  November  was 
a  classic  example.  The  disinvestment  problem 
was  real  enough,  and  both  senior  citizens  and 
contributing  workers  had  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  at>out  the  method  by  which  Treas- 
ury disinvested  long-term  securities  to  finance 
the  payment  of  Social  Security  checks.  So, 


I'm  sure  our  fonner  colleague  James  Roose- 
velt wouU  argue  that  the  committee's  urgent 
action-gram  dated  November  8,  1985,  was 
timely  and  appropriate.  But,  in  my  view  the 
issue  was  set  up  as  a  "strawman"  to  scare 
senior  citizens  into  contributing  $10  or  $15  to 
the  coffers  of  the  committee,  not  to  hire  attor- 
neys, file  lawsuits  or  support  legislation  as 
represented. 

The  political  facts  are  that  Congress  was  on 
top  of  the  Issue  in  1985,  and  took  Immediate 
steps  to  restore  the  disinvested  funds,  and 
make  whole  the  loss  of  Interest  suffered  by 
the  trust  funds.  On  February  18,  1986,  tt)e 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  hekl  a  hearing 
on  disinvestment  to  determine  wfietf)er  legis- 
lation was  needed  to  preclude  any  future  dis- 
investments as  an  ingenk>us  way  to  avoid  the 
debt  ceiling.  Witnesses  that  day  included  rep- 
resentatives from  Treasury  and  GAO,  Mary 
Falvey-Fuller,  one  of  Social  Security's  publk: 
trustees,  and  two  reputable  beneficiary  organi- 
zations, the  Save  Our  Security  Coalition  [SOS] 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons [AARPJ. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  National  Coov 
mlttee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care did  not  ask  to  testify  at  that  hearing. 
They  failed  to  take  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  one  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  can  initiate  Social  Secu- 
rity legislation. 

Nor,  as  I  understand  it,  dkj  the  natkxial 
committee  ever  file  a  law  suit.  I  would  have  to 
question  wfiether  or  not  their  conspicuous  ab- 
sence on  February  18  wasn't  due  to  their  re- 
luctance to  answer  questions  about  their  use 
of  the  $250,000  they  sought  to  raise  via  that 
urgent-action-gram. 

Finally,  to  demonstrate  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  my  concerns,  I  must  note  lor  the  record 
that  our  former  colleague.  Republican  William 
C.  Wampler,  possibly  inspired  by  the  commit- 
tee's dubious  success,  has  founded  his  own 
Social  Security  Benefits  Protectkxi  Service 
and  for  another  $15  or  $25  he  too  will  help 
you  preserve  your  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care benefits. 

If  I  had  only  one  brief  message  I  could  de- 
liver to  all  Social  Security  and  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries, It  would  be:  Folks,  please,  save  your 
money.  If  you're  concerned,  use  some  of  it  for 
postage  and  write  your  Representative  directly 
telling  him  or  her  your  speclfk:  concerns  about 
Social  Security.  I  guarantee  we  listen  to  our 
constituents'  views  with  more  respect  than 
either  James  Roosevelt  or  William  Wampler 
can  command  by  shilling  for  these  direct  mail 
organizations  who  prey  on  your  fears. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  no  pro- 
grams enjoy  broader  bipartisan  support  than 
do  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  The  debates 
will  continue  as  we  monitor  program  costs  and 
objectives,  and  some  changes  are  Inevitable 
as  society  arnj  Its  needs  change,  but  the  t>asic 
programs  are  not  threatened.  To  suggest  re- 
peatedly—as does  the  National  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Secunty  and  Medicare — that  a 
"crisis"  exists  is,  in  my  view,  deplorable.  I 
share  with  another  Roosevelt  my  firm  belief 
that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself." 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  voice  my  serious  concern  over 
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the  tactics  emptoyed  t>y  James  Roosevelt  and 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  [NCPSSM]. 

As  everyone  is  aware,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  com- 
mittee solicits  money  through  tt>e  mail  and 
uses  it  for  so-called  educational  purposes. 
The  committee  has  created  the  misconception 
that  it  provides  the  most  accurate  information 
at>out  Social  Security  Benefits,  while  in  fact,  a 
Memt>er  of  Congress  or  the  local  Social  Secu- 
rity office  can  provide  the  most  clear  and  up- 
to-date  information  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram—information that  is  free  of  charge. 

Most  of  us  on  twth  sides  of  the  aisle  agree 
that  the  deceiving  tactics  employed  by  ttie 
NCPSSM  evoke  such  ill-emotion  from  those 
who  read  the  material  that  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  Government  deteriorates  to  a  large 
extent— making  the  legislative  process  that 
much  more  difficutt.  Moreover,  I  have  re- 
ceived— as  has  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress— numerous  letters  from  upset  older 
Americans  over  the  last  few  years  as  a  result 
of  the  NCPSSM  mailings  that  not  only 
produce  an  unhealthy  view  of  Government, 
but  actually  evoke  real  concerns  from  the  el- 
derly with  respect  to  their  continued  ability  to 
subsist  in  the  absence  of  contributions  to  the 
committee. 

One  of  ttie  many  examples  of  the  prot)lems 
created  by  the  NCPSSM  is  that  of  a  man  over 
80  years  old  who  became  so  frightened  over 
the  committee's  mailing  on  the  recent  Treas- 
ury Department  action  to  disinvest  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  that  he  had  to  have  his 
daughter  call  my  office  to  inquire  about  the  sit- 
uation. The  format  of  the  mailing  contained  so 
many  inaccuracies— as  is  generally  the  case — 
that  ttie  man  did  not  know  if  he  would  receive 
his  next  check  and  meet  his  monthly  financial 
obligations. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  true— as  the  Roosevelt 
group  alleged  In  its  "urgent-action-gram"  last 
Novemt>er— that  the  entire  Social  Security 
system  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  or  that 
December  checks  were  in  doubt  as  a  result  of 
disinvestment.  I  commend  the  Social  Security 
Sutxxjmmittee  chairman  on  his  prompt  reply 
to  NCPSSM  to  refute  these  allegations,  but  I, 
rK>r>ettieless,  regret  that  so  many  senk>r  citi- 
zens are  allowed  to  be  deceived  on  such  an 
important  matter. 

Tt>e  committee's  most  recent  effort — the 
"Medicare  patient's  bill  of  rights"  card — ttiat 
asserts  that  wittKXJt  a  $10  or  $15  contribution 
medicare  patients  will  be  thrown  out  of  hospi- 
tals "sicker  and  quicker"  is  ludk:rous.  In  this 
case,  Roosevelt's  group  exploited  unfortunate 
rare  case  histories  as  a  fundraising  mecfia- 
nism;  tt>e  mailing  even  intimates  that  tfie  con- 
tribution will  t>e  sent  directly  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Republk^an  Study  Committee  has  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  NCPSSM  litany  of  de- 
ceptive tactics  that  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record.  Responsible  senior  citizen  advo- 
cacy groups  are  essential  to  educating  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  stimulate  put>lic 
debate.  However,  it  is  clear  from  my  experi- 
enca  and  from  the  RSC's  report  that  Vne 
NCPSSM  empkjys  questionable  tactics  that 
are  certainly  anything  but  responsible. 

Although  the  group  claims  to  lot)by  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  senior  citizens— and  al- 
ttKXigh  I  am  aware  that  written  testimony  has 


been  prepared  by  the  NCPSSM  for  various 
committee  hearings — I  am  tx}th  amused  and 
concerned  ttiat  ttie  group  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  actually  appear  at  a  congressional 
hearing.  I  think  such  absences  indicate  the 
type  of  dubious  operation  being  conducted  t>y 
the  NCPSSM.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  conduct  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion into  this  operation  and  ensure  that  ttie 
group  functions  in  a  manner  that  is  responsi- 
t>le. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  my  colleagues  wtio 
oppose  the  methods  utilized  by  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  which  is  presided  over  by 
James  Roosevelt.  This  group,  supposedly  a 
champion  of  rights  for  our  Nation's  elderly, 
uses  a  great  variety  of  tactics  to  create  appre- 
hension and  fear  in  our  retired  citizens  in  its 
endless  campaign  for  funds.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  worse  than  to  take  advantage  of  the 
poor,  old,  and  disabled  of  our  great  country 
wtio  are  least  able  to  protect  themselves  and 
who  are  most  vulnerable  to  at>use. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  should  be  made  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  so  that  they  can 
protect  themselves  from  misinformation.  I  get 
many  phone  calls  and  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents in  America's  First  District  who  have 
reached  a  state  of  grave  anxiety  t>ecause  they 
have  been  told  by  Roosevelt's  Committee  that 
Congress  is  trying  to  drastically  reduce  ttieir 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits.  We 
need  to  bring  an  end  to  such  mental  anguish 
among  the  elderly  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
misleading  information  they  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Memtiers  of  Congress  on 
t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  have  worked  to  protect 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  our  Nation's  Social 
Security  recipients.  Our  constituents  should  be 
advised  that  they  need  not  send  money  to  a 
national  group  in  order  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress. In  fact  their  personal  letters  sent  direct- 
ly to  Memt>ers  are  always  more  effective.  I  do 
not  need  a  natk)nal  committee  to  tell  me 
atxxjt  the  needs  of  ttie  elderly  In  my  district, 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  atx>ut  ttieir  respective  districts. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
out  against  the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  citizens  of  our  great 
country  can  become  better  informed  to  pre- 
vent future  abuses  by  such  groups. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  form  Maryland, 
Beverly  Byron,  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  wtio  are  charged  with 
insuring  the  well-being  of  Social  Security  are 
gravely  concerned  with  organizations  which 
prey  on  ttie  fears  of  older  Americans  for  ttie 
sake  of  raising  a  buck. 

When  the  so-called  National  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medk:are  falsely 
sounds  ttie  alarm  It  worries  senk>rs  wtio  often- 
times depend  on  this  valued  program  for  ttieir 
only  income.  It  worries  me,  too.  This  is  an  un- 
ethical way  of  squeezing  a  few  dollars  out  of 
folks  wtio  can't  afford  to  make  such  a  contri- 

tXJtkHI. 

The  "Committee"  is  "crying  ^mcM"  wtien 
Social  Security  is  on  a  fairly  sound  footing. 


Will  Americans  hear  the  call  if  and  when  the 
system  does  need  help?  I  hope  so.  And  my 
guess  is  it  will  be  no  thanks  to  ttie  "Natk^nal 
Committee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  me,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  working  to  help  keep  Social  Secu- 
rity from  ever  becoming  a  political  foottwil.  I 
cosponsored  legislation  which  would  take  the 
system  out  of  the  grab  bag  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  set  Social  Security  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  Hundreds  of  my  colleagues 
stand  with  me  for  a  strong  Social  Security 
system  and  against  cuts  in  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't  think  much  of  lobt>y 
groups  that  raise  tons  of  money  by  using 
scare  tactics  to  convince  their  members  that 
dollars  are  desperately  needed  to  make  their 
pitch  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  distressing  thing 
about  the  Natk>nal  Committee  to  Presen/e 
Social  Security  and  Medk:are  is  that  it  is 
headed  by  a  former  Congressman  wtio  ought 
to  know  better. 

I  have  never  met  with  anyone  from  that  or- 
ganization to  discuss  the  future  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare.  I  have  never  asked  for 
this  group's  help  and  I  certainly  don't  want 
anyone  from  my  district  to  write  a  $10  ctieck 
to  see  that  I  get  this  group's  advice. 

No  one — especially  ttiose  of  us  wtio  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  certain  that  program  is 
on  a  sound  footing  today— woukJ  deny  that 
Social  Security  has  had  its  problems  in  the 
past.  However,  it  is  unconscionable  for  profes- 
sional fundraisers  to  stir  up  the  anxiety  of  el- 
derly Americans  on  fixed  incomes  just  to 
squeeze  out  a  dollar  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  ttiat  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  ttie  folks  wtio  have  given 
money  to  this  or  other  groups  under  the  false 
impressran  that  this  was  ttie  only  way  ttieir 
voices  will  be  heard  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  the 
next  time,  they  should  simply  write  ttieir  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  All  that  will  cost  you  is 
22  cents.  In  my  office,  a  hand-written  note 
from  someone  t>ack  home  certainly  has  a 
greater  impact  than  any  lobbyist. 

One  wonderful  lady  from  Fort  Scott,  KS, 
sakJ  it  all  in  a  letter  to  me  recently.  Stie  had 
just  received  the  latest  in  a  series  of  fundrais- 
ing letters  from  the  National  Committee.  She 
said: 

At  one  time  we  sent  this  organization  $10 
and  have  l)een  asked  for  more  money  almost 
every  week.  We  stopped  liecause  we  decided 
we  may  as  well  have  a  cut  in  Social  Security 
as  to  continue  sending  them  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  advk:e  to  those  people 
wtK)  receive  fundraising  appeals  from  this  or 
similar  groups  is,  "Save  your  money."  No  out- 
skJer  has  to  tell  me  what's  good  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare.  No  lobbyist  has  to  tell  me 
what's  good  for  my  many  elderly  constituents 
wtK)  depend  on  those  programs. 

My  one  special  interest  group  is  the  people 
of  ttie  Fifth  District.  That's  my  job. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman,  Beverly 
Byron,  for  giving  me  ttie  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  troubling  issue. 


THE  EXPORTATION  OP 
COMMUNIST  REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlenum  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  3  to  4  years,  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
very  concerned  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Central  America.  I  serve  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  Communist  Sandinistas  for  the 
past  3  years  on  an  intimate  basis.  I 
know  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
concerned  about  what  is  going  on 
down  there,  but  those  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  been  living 
with  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Now.  in  the  past  few  days  and  weeks, 
we  have  become  even  more  concerned 
because  it  appears  as  though  the  at- 
tempts by  this  administration  to  work 
out  a  proper  settlement  to  that  prob- 
lem are  in  great  jeopardy. 

The  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment which  took  power  in  1979  made 
promises  to  the  people  of  Central 
America,  in  particular,  Nicaragua,  that 
there  would  be  free  elections,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion;  all 
the  things  that  we  hold  dear.  None  of 
those  commitments  have  been  kept. 

Now,  7  years  later,  they  are  export- 
ing revolution  throughout  the  region. 
We  find  in  Chalatenango  Province  in 
El  Salvador  Communist  weapons. 
Weapons  that  have  come  from  Viet- 
nam, from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Bul- 
garia, and  other  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. That  have  come  through  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  in  that  country  being 
utilized  by  Communist  guerrillas  to 
undermine  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  are  export- 
ing revolution  not  only  in  Central 
America  but  in  Latin  America  as  well. 
There  are  12  countries  south  of  the 
Mexican-American  border  that  have 
either  Communist  guerrillas  trained  in 
Nicaragua  or  weapons  that  came 
through  Nicaragua  or  both.  Yet, 
today,  we  are  about  to  embark  upon 
an  agreement  process  which  entrench 
the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment and  they  will  never  be  able  to  be 
taken  from  power  except  by  direct 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  Nicaragua  today,  we  have  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Contras.  The 
Contras  are  people,  many  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  government  in  1979;  they  were 
part  of  the  Sandinista  movement.  But 
the  promises  of  the  revolution  were 
not  kept.  There  is  no  democracy  there 
today,  there  is  just  tyranny.  So  these 
people  who  wanted  the  democracy  to 
come  to  Nicaragua  have  taken  to  the 
hills.  Campesinos,  small  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, religious  people,  and  other 
leaders  have  taken  to  the  hills  to  fight 
to  regain  the  promise  of  that  revolu- 
tion of  1979. 


They  have  grown  from  a  meager  500 
to  600  people  initially  to  between 
15.000  and  20,000.  Some  people  believe 
as  many  as  25.000  in  the  Contra  Army. 
We  have  supplied  them  with  humani- 
tarian and  economic  assistance,  but  we 
have  not  given  them  the  military  as- 
sistance they  need  to  force  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  government  to  live 
up  to  the  commitments  they  made  in 
1979. 

Yet.  today,  we  see  an  agreement 
about  to  take  place  which  will  solidify 
the  Communist  position  in  Nicaragua. 
The  i}eople  who  have  been  fighting  for 
their  freedom  in  the  hills  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  Contras.  the  freedom  fighters 
are  about  to  be  cut  off  from  any  sup- 
port, military  or  economic  or  humani- 
tarian or  otherwise  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

That  concerns  us.  That  concerns 
many  Members  of  Congress  a  great 
deal.  People  like  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
former  U.N.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  stated  her  concern,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  an  article  that  was 
written  in  the  Washington  Post  and  In 
the  Indianapolis  Star  just  recently 
written  by  her  which  spells  our  her 
concerns  about  a  false  agreement 
being  signed  during  the  Contadora 
process  which  is  coming  up  in  June. 

On  June  6,  the  nations  called  the 
Contradora  nations  will  be  meeting  in 
one  last-ditch  effort  to  hammer  out  an 
agreement  that  everybody  can  live 
with  down  there  which  will  guarantee 
freedom  and  democracy  for  all  the 
countries  in  Central  America.  But 
many  of  us  are  concerned  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  ruse  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  keep  power,  to  let  that  cancer 
grow  throughout  Central  America  and 
ultimately  all  of  Latin  America  so  that 
this  entire  hemisphere  will  be  jeopard- 
ized by  the  Communist  menace. 

The  Cubans,  in  the  late  fifties  took 
power;  the  Communists  In  Cuba  took 
power.  Fidel  Castro  promised  that 
there  would  be  democracy  In  Cuba. 
That  has  never  taken  place. 

In  the  early  1960's,  we  had  a  crisis 
known  as  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and 
Fidel  Castro  and  Nikita  Khrushchev 
of  the  Soviet  Union  had  brought 
Soviet  missiles,  capable  of  hitting 
United  States  cities,  to  put  on  that 
little  island. 

President  Kennedy  created  an  em- 
bargo, a  blockade  of  Cuba  to  get  those 
weapons  out  of  there.  He  told  Nikita 
Khrushchev  and  he  told  Castro  that 
the  only  way  we  would  lift  that  block- 
ade and  eliminate  the  risk  of  war  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  for 
them  to  get  those  missiles  out  of  there 
and  to  get  the  Soviet  troops  out  of 
Cuba  and  to  make  sure  that  Cuba 
would  make  a  pledge  that  they  would 
not  export  revolution  throughout  our 
hemisphere.  That  they  would  cease 
and  desist  as  far  as  exporting  Commu- 
nist revolution  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  this  world. 


D  2010 


Twenty-some  years  later  now,  we  see 
that  the  Cubans  did  not  live  up  to  that 
agreement.  The  Cubans  have  been  ex- 
porting revolution  throughout  all  of 
this  hemisphere  wherever  possible. 
They  have  exported  revolution  into 
Nicaragua,  into  Guatemala,  into  Hon- 
duras, into  El  Salvador,  and  into  many 
other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
they  have  t>een  very  effective.  They 
did  not  live  up  to  that  agreement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Communist 
agreements  have  not  been  lived  up  to. 
If  you  look  back  to  the  1953  Korean 
armistice,  that  was  violated  before  the 
ink  was  even  dry.  The  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords on  Indochina  were  violated 
before  the  ink  was  dry,  the  1962  decla- 
ration on  the  neutrality  of  Laos  was 
violated  before  the  ink  was  dry,  and 
the  1973  Paris  peace  accords  on  ending 
the  war  and  restoring  peace  In  Viet- 
nam were  violated  before  the  Ink  was 
dry. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  very 
likely  possibility  that  the  Communists 
will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Contadora  nations  on  June  6 
which  will  entrench  them,  keep  them 
in  power  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the 
future.  While  they  may  agree  to  terms 
which  may  seem  plausible  at  the 
outset,  the  risk  is  very,  very  great  that 
they  will  violate  those  treaties,  just  as 
the  other  treaties  that  I  enumerated  a 
few  moments  ago  were  violated. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  We 
must  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
Communist  government  of  Nicaragua 
lives  up  to  the  commitments  that  they 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1979,  that  democracy  returns 
to  Nicaragua,  that  the  himianitarlan 
violations  that  have  been  taking  place 
down  there  are  stopped,  that  the  per- 
secution of  the  people  in  the  church, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  other 
churches  down  there,  will  stop,  and 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  that  was 
promised  In  1979  will  be  realized  and 
the  freedom  of  assembly  and  free  elec- 
tions will  be  realized  as  well.  But  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government 
has  said  time  and  again  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  let  that  happen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  1  and  2 
weeks  ago.  Daniel  Ortega  said  this:  I 
cannot  quote  him  verbatim,  but  the 
gist  of  his  comments  was  that  "we  are 
not  going  to  allow  one  rifle  to  leave 
Nicaragua  until  we  have  achieved  our 
goals."  And  their  goals  are  very  clear. 
They  have  said  time  and  again  that 
they  want  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders, a  revolution  that  spreads 
throughout  Central  America  into  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and 
ultimately  Mexico.  Their  ultimate  goal 
is  to  have  a  Communist  government  in 
Mexico,  just  south  of  the  Mexican- 
American  border. 

That  is  going  to  drive  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  from  Central  and  Latin 
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America  into  the  United  States,  creat- 
ing economic  hardship  and  a  military 
situation  that  we  cannot  tolerate. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  have  to 
defend  the  2,000-mile  border  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  with 
American  troops,  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  that  is  to  help  the  freedom 
fighters  who  are  trying  to  bring  de- 
mocracy back  to  Nicaragua.  If  a  phony 
agreement  is  signed  on  June  6  during 
this  Contadora  process,  the  hope  of 
the  Contras  being  able  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
the  Communists  down  there,  to  bring 
about  democracy  will  end. 

If  on  June  6  a  Contadora  agreement 
is  signed,  it  is  my  view  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  that  we  will  not  have  the 
votes  necessary  to  get  the  $100  million 
in  humanitarian  and  military  aid  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  Contras  a 
viable  force.  Conversely,  if  we  do  get 
the  aid  to  the  Contras,  it  is  my  view 
that  within  6  months  to  a  year  they 
could  double  their  force  from  20,000 
troops  to  40,000  troops  and  be  able  to 
exert  severe  military  pressure  on  the 
Commimist  Sandinista  government 
and  force  them  to  live  up  the  commit- 
ments which  they  made  in  1979. 

That  is  the  very  reason  that  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government  is 
about  to  sign  this  agreement.  My  intel- 
ligence sources  have  told  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Cubans  have 
been  exerting  great  pressure  on  the 
Communist  Sandinista  government  to 
sign  almost  any  agreement  put  before 
them.  The  other  Contadora  nations 
and  Central  American  nations  have 
agreed  to  certain  principles,  and  if 
those  principles  are  agreed  to  in  a 
written  document  of  Contadora.  they 
will  sign  it. 

The  Communists  in  Nicaragua  in  my 
view  are  being  pressured  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Cubans  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment knowing  full  well  that  they 
intend  to  violate  it.  If  they  sign  that 
agreement  on  June  6,  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  euphoria  throughout  this 
body,  especially  as  far  as  my  liberal 
congressional  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned. That  euphoria  will  last  maybe 
for  6  months,  maybe  for  a  year,  maybe 
even  for  2  years,  because  in  my  view 
the  Communist  Sandinistas  will  prob- 
ably live  up  at  least  part  of  the  agree- 
ment during  that  period  of  time. 

But  before  long,  the  Communists 
will  violate  that  treaty,  that  agree- 
ment, just  like  they  violated  the  1953 
Korean  armistice,  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords, the  1962  declaration  of  neutrali- 
ty on  Laos,  and  the  1973  Paris  agree- 
ments on  ending  the  war  and  restoring 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

When  they  start  violating  that 
agreement,  then  my  colleagues  and  I 
will  be  debating  on  this  floor  whether 
or  not  there  are  more  military  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries  coming  into  Nicaragua, 
whether  or  not  Nicaragua  has  violated 


its  treaty  by  exporting  revolution  to  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
so  forth,  and  whether  or  not  weapons 
are  getting  through  to  those  countries 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  We  will 
be  arguing  whether  or  not  Communist 
terrorist  guerrillas  are  being  trained  in 
Nicaragua  and  being  exported  to  other 
Central  and  Latin  American  countries. 
But  We  will  not  accomplish  anjrthing, 
because  an  agreement  will  have  been 
signed,  and  because  that  agreement 
will  have  been  signed,  we  will  sit  by 
and  harangue  and  harangue  and  ha- 
rangue while  country  after  country  is 
subverted  and  falls  to  the  Communist 
menace. 

One  day  5  or  6  or  7  years  from  now, 
because  we  have  been  duped  into  be- 
lieving the  Communists  will  live  up  to 
an  agreement  again,  we  will  see  the 
Communists  moving  northward  right 
behind  the  masses  of  humanity  they 
are  driving  up  there  who  are  fleeing 
oppression. 

At  that  point,  we  will  have  to  make  a 
decision:  Do  we  let  all  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  go  Communist,  or 
do  we  do  our  best  to  try  to  preserve 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere?  At  that 
point  my  colleagues  and  I  will  engage 
ourselves  in  another  debate,  only  this 
time  it  will  be:  Do  we  send  American 
boys  down  there  to  fight  for  freedom? 
That  is  something  that  is  not  neces- 
sary if  we  deal  with  the  problem 
today. 

If  we  deal  with  the  problem  today  by 
giving  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua,  they  can  put  pressure  on 
the  Commimist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, they  can  stop  the  Communists 
from  exporting  revolution  and  keep 
that  revolution  from  spreading 
throughout  our  hemisphere.  But  if  we 
wait,  the  debate  on  this  floor  will  be: 
Do  we  send  American  troops? 

The  debate  will  be  something  like 
this,  my  friends:  Are  we  getting  our- 
selves into  another  Vietnam?  Why 
should  we  be  involved  in  this?  Those 
people  want  communism,  or  it  would 
not  be  a  Communist  coimtry.  They 
will  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nist tryannies  came  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun  and  not  through  democratic 
institutions  and  free  elections.  And  we 
will  debate  and  we  will  debate  and  we 
will  debate.  Ultimately,  somebody  will 
say,  "We  have  no  choice.  We  have  to 
defend  our  southern  flank."  At  that 
point,  my  friends— my  friends  in  this 
Congress  and  people  across  this  coun- 
try—should realize  we  will  have  to 
vote  to  declare  war  on  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  taking  over  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

That  is  a  prospect  that  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  American  who  loves  free- 
dom and  loves  our  boys  and  the  future 
generations  of  this  country  wants  to 
have  to  contend  with  that  prospect. 
That  is  why  today  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  watching  this  on 


television  to  use  what  influence  they 
have  on  the  State  Department,  on  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  on  the 
Presidents  of  Central  America,  to 
make  sure  that  a  phony  agreement  is 
not  signed  on  June  6,  to  make  sure 
that  any  agreement  that  we  agree  to 
that  is  agreed  to  by  the  Contadora  na- 
tions has  teeth  in  it,  real  teeth,  to 
make  sure  that  the  Sandinistas  live  up 
to  the  promises  that  they  made  to  the 
OAS  in  1979,  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  going  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, the  freedom  fighters,  until  we 
know  for  sure  that  they  have  lived  up 
to  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Habib,  our  envoy  to  Central 
America  of  recent  days,  said  recently 
in  a  letter  to  some  of  my  Democrat 
colleagues  that  whenever  an  agree- 
ment is  signed  that  reaches  the  21  ob- 
jectives of  Contradora,  we  will  immedi- 
ately cease  and  desist  in  giving  aid  to 
people  like  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua.  That  is  not  exactly  the  lan- 
guage he  used,  but  that  is  the  gist  of 
his  letter.  If  an  agreement  is  signed, 
there  will  be  no  aid  going  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

It  should  not  be  that  way.  If  an 
agreement  is  signed  and  the  agree- 
ment has  teeth  in  it,  and  the  agree- 
ment conforms  to  the  promises  made 
to  the  OAS  by  the  Communists  in 
1979,  we  still  must  supply  the  Contras 
until  we  are  sure  that  every  part  of 
the  agreement  has  been  met.  We  must 
not  allow  an  agreement  to  be  signed 
that  will  cut  off  aid  to  those  freedom 
fighters,  because  they  are  the  only 
viable  force  down  there  fighting  the 
Communists. 

Daniel  Ortega  has  said  recently, 
with  some  of  his  leaders  in  his  military 
junta  down  there  in  Nicaragua,  that  if 
aid  is  cut  off  to  the  Contras,  he  will 
sign  an  agreement.  Mr.  Habib  has  said 
if  an  agreement  is  signed,  aid  will  be 
cut  off  to  the  Contras.  The  other  Con- 
tadora nations  have  likewise  headed  in 
the  same  direction.  So  here  we  are 
today  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
June  6,  with  all  of  the  interested  par- 
ties, saying:  "We  are  about  ready  to 
sign  this  agreement.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  make  sure  that  there  is  no  aid  to  the 
Contras,  and  that  the  Communists  will 
live  up  to  some  kind  of  a  Contadora 
agreement." 

How  can  you  enforce  an  agreement 
if  you  do  not  have  some  force  to  use  to 
make  sure  that  they  live  up  to  the 
agreement?  If  there  is  no  military 
force  down  there,  if  every  stick  of  mili- 
tary opposition  is  pulled  away  from 
the  freedom  fighters,  how  do  you  en- 
force any  resolution  that  is  signed  by 
the  Communists  and  the  Contadora 
nations? 

There  has  to  be  some  mechanism, 
some  force  behind  any  agreement. 
Otherwise,  you  just  have  a  piece  of 
paper  that  people  agree  to  live  up  to, 
and  pieces  of  paper  the  Communists 


have  violated  throughout  history  since 
1917  when  they  came  to  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  thlr\k  that  I  have  made  my  point 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  is,  one  more 
time,  that  if  an  agreement  is  signed  on 
June  6  by  the  Contadora  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Communist  Nicaraguans, 
we  must  make  sure  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude cutting  off  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  until  we  know  that  the  Com- 
munist Nicaraguan  Government  has 
lived  up  to  every  commitment  that 
they  made  to  OAS  in  1979. 

D  2020 

If  we  could  not  have  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  before  all  of  these  prom- 
ises have  been  kept,  then  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  war  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  country  in  the  future. 

On  May  19,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions from  the  United  States,  wrote 
this  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  many 
other  publications  across  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you  right 
now. 

There  Is  a  widespread  belief  in  Washing- 
ton that  Nicaragua  will  sign  the  Contadora 
Treaty  on  June  6  at  a  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  of  five  Central  American  countries 
and  eight  associated  South  American  na- 
tions. This  belief  perslsU  even  though  some 
Nicaraguan  Junta  Leaders  Indicate  the  con- 
trary. There  is  also  widespread  fear  that 
Nicaragua  will  sign  the  agreement,  never 
fulfill  its  terms  and  nonetheless  reap  the 
benefits  of  compliance  by  iU  neighbors  and 
the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  a  reasonable  fear  based  on  the  past 
behavior  of  the  Sandinistas. 

After  all,  the  Sandinistas  In  1979  promised 
democratic  elections,  free  press  and  assem- 
bly, and  rule  of  civil  law.  These  commit- 
ments were  made  when  Sandinista  leaders 
needed  help  In  ousting  Somoza  and  winning 
power.  Once  in  power,  the  Junta  leaders  re- 
jected talk  of  elections,  claiming  that  Nica- 
ragua had  already  voted  "with  their  blood 
and  with  the  guns  in  their  hands." 

None  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  was  kept.  Instead, 
the  Sandinista  Government  gagged  the 
press,  denied  the  right  of  assembly,  subject- 
ed businesses  and  trade  unions  to  compre- 
hensive controls,  and  suspended  the  rule  of 
law.  When  elections  were  finally  held  in 
1984,  the  government  controlled  the  choice 
of  candidates,  the  campaign  and  the  out- 
come. 

What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  believe  that 
the  same  leaders  who  made  solemn  written 
promises  of  democracy  six  years  ago  will 
honor  them  now  if  they  sign  the  proposed 
treaty? 

The  treaty  would  commit  Its  signatories  to 
democratic  freedoms  and  elections,  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  military  and  security  per- 
sonnel, an  end  to  importation  of  foreign 
arms  and  noninterference  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  each  other.  The  21  Contadora  objec- 
tives are  wholly  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

But  Nicaragua  President  Daniel  Ortega 
and  the  Junta  do  not  speak  as  though  they 
are  planning  a  democratic  transition. 


"We  are  not  going  to  disarm  the  revolu- 
tion," Ortega  said  last  week.  "Not  one  rifle 
will  leave  Nicaragua  In  any  negotatlons." 

Junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado 
said  Nicaragua  would  be  disposed  to  sign  the 
Contadora  treaty  only  If  the  United  States 
pledged  to  respect  Its  terms.  Special  envoy 
Ambassador  Philip  Habib  has  already  Infor- 
mally Indicated  the  United  States  would  do 
so.  In  a  letter  to  three  Democratic  Congress- 
men, Habib  asserted  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  support  a  treaty  that  provided  for 
"comprehensive,  verifiable  and  simultane- 
ous implementation",  adding  "we  would  not 
feel  politically  bound  to  respect  an  agree- 
ment that  Nicaragua  was  violating." 

But  would  the  United  States  move  to  de- 
mobilize and  disband  the  Contras  while 
Nicaragua  stalls  and  dissembles?  One  of  the 
treaty's  provisions,  the  one  Nicaragua  is 
most  concerned  with,  would  outlaw  "Irregu- 
lar military  forces"— that  Is  the  Contras— 
and  dismantle  their  bases. 

The  Sandinistas  might  even  cut  off  their 
flow  of  weapons  and  guerrillas  to  neighbor- 
ing countries.  However,  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  resume  full-scale  support  a  year 
or  two  later. 

Such  a  swindle  would  not  be  the  first  one 
experienced  by  the  United  States.  We  have 
already  made  real  concessions  in  exchange 
for  promised  goods  that  never  materialized. 
At  Yalta,  Stalin  promised  free  elections  for 
Poland.  North  Vietnam  promised  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

At  Helsinki,  the  Soviets  promised  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  permit  emigration. 
Following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  promised  President  Kennedy 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  Install  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba  and  would  not  use  that 
country  to  export  revolution  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  Communist  record  of  treaty 
compliance  reminds  one  of  Thomas  Hobbs' 
dictum  that  "covenants  without  swords"  are 
not  to  be  relied  on. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  should  not 
acquiesce  in  an  agreement  which  will  not  be 
fulfilled.  To  acquiesce  In  tyranny  for  Nica- 
ragua, turmoil  for  Central  America  and  en- 
hanced risks  for  American  national  security 
is  simply  unthinkable. 

If  the  freedom  fighters  are  dis- 
armed, there  will  be  no  swords  and  the 
agreement  can  be  violated. 

Obviously,  the  United  SUtes  should  not 
acquiesce  In  an  agreement  which  will  not  be 
fulfilled.  To  acquiesce  In  tyranny  for  Nica- 
ragua, turmoil  for  Central  America  and  en- 
hanced risks  for  American  national  security 
is  simply  unthinkable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
contact  the  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  pressure  on  those  Cen- 
tral American  countries  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  compliance  with  any 
agreement  and  that  if  a  phony  agree- 
ment is  signed,  that  those  Central 
American  countries  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  go  it  alone  if  a  war  breaks 
out  down  there  because  of  this  phony 
agreement. 

The  United  States  should  not  be 
relied  upon  to  come  to  their  rescue  if 
they  knowingly  sign  an  agreement 
they  know  the  Sandinistas  are  going 
to  violate.  We  should  not  be  "Big 


Brother."  We  are  trying  to  help  them 
right  now  and  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  be  helped,  we  should  not  be  the 
scapegoat  sometime  down  the  road  in 
the  future. 

American  boys  should  not  be  the 
cannonfodder  for  mistakes  made  In 
Central  America  today.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  that  as  a  father.  I  have 
an  11-year-old  son  and  In  5  or  6  or  7 
years  If  a  war  breaks  out  he  might 
very  well  be  called  upon  to  go  down 
there  and  protect  the  southern  border 
of  the  southern  flank  of  the  United 
States.  That  need  not  happen  If  we 
continue  to  support  the  freedom  fight- 
ers until  a  fair  and  real  agreement  is 
signed  and  implemented  and  carried 
out.  To  disarm  the  Contras  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  signing  of  sin  agreement 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  and  it  would 
be  sowing  the  seeds  of  war  for  the 
Unjted  States  in  the  future. 


OUR  NATION'S  TRADE 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oaydos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  15  of  the  18  years  I  have 
spent  in  the  Congress.  I  have  focused 
much  of  my  energy  on  the  Nation's 
trade  problems. 

As  a  cofounder  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  in  1972  and,  today,  as  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Caucus  Exec- 
utive Committee,  I  have  made  every 
possible  effort  to  inform  you.  my  col- 
leagues, of  the  dangers  this  Nation 
faces  from  the  unrestricted  and  rising 
tide  of  imported  goods. 

In  the  late  1970'8  and  the  early 
1980's,  I  used  the  example  of  the 
impact  imports  had  on  the  steel  Indus- 
try to  awaken  your  Interest,  but. 
today,  steel  is  only  one  of  too  many 
embattled  industries— machine  tools, 
consimier  electronics,  textiles,  shoes, 
heavy  equipment— all  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  because  the  trade  laws 
aren't  working  or  aren't  being  en- 
forced to  the  fullest. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
house  is  considering  H.R.  4800,  the 
Trade  and  International  Economic 
Policy  Reform  Act  of  1986.  It  is  our 
answer  to  dealing  with  the  soaring 
trade  deficits  that  have  resulted  in  the 
demise  of  too  many  American  indus- 
tries and  businesses. 

H.R.  4800  offers  some  positive  ave- 
nues to  dealing  with  both  sides  of  the 
trade  problem  in  this  coimtry— it  alms 
at  reducing  Imports  by  focusing  on 
those  countries  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  deficits  and  at 
the  same  time  seeks  to  encourage 
American  businesses  to  export  more 
and  to  provide  training  to  help  Im- 
prove the  skills  of  American  workers 
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and.  thereby,  make  them  more  produc- 
tive. 

While  this  last  is  important,  my  con- 
cerns for  the  steel  indiistry  lead  me  to 
focus  more  on  the  import  side  of  the 
bill  rather  than  the  export  side. 

I  particularly  want  to  speak  to  that 
section  that  would  require  mandatory 
negotiations  with  any  major  U.S.  trad- 
ing partner  which  has  an  "excessive 
trade  surplus"  with  us. 

I  especially  like  the  idea  that  those 
nations  deemed  to  have  that  "exces- 
sive trade  surplus"  would  have  to  ne- 
gotiate because  to  fail  to  do  so  would 
result  in  serious  consequences. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  provision 
in  the  bill  that  requires  Presidential 
action  against  the  offending  country. 
While  the  bill  does  give  the  President 
the  choice  of  quotas,  tariffs,  or  mar- 
keting agreements,  he  couldn't  just 
stand  idly  by  while  a  situation  wors- 
ened. 

I  almost  wish  we  had  included  those 
same  requirements  for  Presidential 
action  in  our  revision  of  sections  201 
and  301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act  in  1979 
and  1984.  Right  now,  the  President 
may  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, may  amend  the  recommenda- 
tions, or  may  ignore  them  entirely. 

I  remember  the  debates  on  that  1974 
Trade  Act  and  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered to  it  in  1979  and  1984.  During 
those  debates  I  said  that  while  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  on  unfair  trad- 
ing practices,  dumping,  and  subsidiza- 
tion were  adequate,  unless  they  were 
enforced,  they  wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing. As  we  all  know,  they  have  not 
been  enforced  adequately  over  the 
years. 

That  is  one  reason  I  support  these 
provisions  in  H.R.  4800.  At  least  in 
cases  where  this  Nation  has  suffered 
unwarranted  trade  deficits  at  the 
hands  of  a  particular  country  or  two, 
there  is  some  recourse  for  resolving 
the  issue,  for  insuring  that  nations 
gaining  benefits  at  our  expenses  will 
have  to  reduce  that  impact. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  however, 
toward  restoring  and  revitalizing  our 
industry. 

Just  a  brief  look  at  a  couple  of 
recent  headlines  will  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  scope  and  range  of  the  problem. 

On  May  1,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Conunerce  reported  that  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  surged  to  $14.5 
billion  for  the  month  of  March,  a  $2 
billion  rise  from  February  and  $4  bil- 
lion above  the  figure  for  last  March— 
1985— the  year  the  United  States  re- 
ported a  record  merchandise  trade  def- 
icit of  $148.5  billion. 

If  the  pace  continues  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  as  it  has  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1986,  last  year's  trade  deficit  of 
$148.5  billion  will  pass  into  oblivion  as 
we  set  a  new  and  infinitely  worse  defi- 
cit. 


Even  more  than  just  the  numbers  is 
the  issue  of  whom  we  have  the  deficit 
with.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  USA  Today, 
an  article  described  the  shifts  in  the 
balances  of  trade  for  the  seven  nations 
that  attended  the  Tokyo  simunit  talks. 
Of  the  seven  nations  at  that  summit 
meeting— the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  Italy— only  the 
United  States  had  a  worse  deficit  in 
1985  than  it  had  in  1981. 

In  1981,  Great  Britain,  West  Germa- 
ny, Japan,  and  Canada  had  trade  sur- 
pluses, while  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy  had  deficits.  What's 
more,  the  U.S.  deficit  was  the  largest 
even  then,  $30  billion. 

In  1985.  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Italy  have  deficits 
in  trade,  but  only  the  United  States 
trade  deficit,  over  the  $120  billion 
mark,  stands  out.  Further,  the  trade 
surpluses  of  both  West  Germany  and 
Japan  have  tripled  between  1981  and 
1985. 

Another  startling  bit  of  information: 
A  General  Accounting  Office  study  of 
2,400  businesses  noted  that  more  than 
1  million  workers  with  companies 
having  at  least  100  employees  lost 
their  jobs  in  1983-84  because  those 
companies  permanently  reduced  their 
work  force  or  went  out  of  business. 

The  study  wasn't  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  imports  on  those 
companies,  but  since  some  two-thirds 
of  the  job  losses  were  concentrated 
among  larger  firms  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector,  my  guess  is  that  high  levels 
of  imported  goods  had  a  large  impact. 

The  steel  industry  is  an  easy  exam- 
ple to  use.  In  1975,  all  segments  of  the 
American  steel  industry  employed  just 
under  500,000  workers.  If  we  include 
companies  that  either  used  steelmill 
products  or  companies  that  produced 
raw  and  finished  materials  for  the 
steel  industry,  the  number  would  be 
closer  to  1  million. 

In  December  1985.  employment  in 
the  steel  industry,  including  both  sala- 
ried and  wage  employees  was  201,000, 
a  drop  of  about  12,000  from  December 
1984. 

Even  more  tragic,  since  December 
1985,  another  10,000  steel  jobs  have 
disappeared,  leaving  191,000  wage  and 
salaried  employees.  Further,  the 
shrinkage  of  steel  industry  employ- 
ment is  not  over. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  steelmakers  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  are  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiating new  contracts. 

Thus  far,  two  of  the  integrated  steel 
companies,  LTV  and  National,  and  the 
Steelworkers  have  come  to  terms 
which  offer  substantial  concessions  by 
the  workers  in  terms  of  hourly  wage 
and  benefit  rates  and  work  rules 
which  will  enable  the  companies  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  and  lower 
costs. 


That  brings  everyone  up  to  date  on 
where  things  are  in  the  steel  industry 
except  for  a  review  of  the  President's 
program  of  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments as  a  means  of  reducing  steel  im- 
ports. 

That  program,  put  into  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1984.  was  supposed  to  bring 
the  import  levels  of  steel  products  to 
just  over  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Well,  that  program  that  was  institut- 
ed some  18  months  ago,  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  desired. 

As  of  March  31.  1986.  the  import 
penetration  level  of  steel  products  was 
24.4  percent  for  the  month  of  March 
and  24.1  percent  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1986— January  to  March. 

It  is  true  that  things  are  better  than 

1985.  In  March  1985,  imports  repre- 
sented 24.5  percent  of  the  steel  mark, 
one-tenth  of  a  percent  higher  for 
March   1985.  as  compared  to  March 

1986.  Not  exactly  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment. 

Given  those  kinds  of  statistics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  H.R.  4800,  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  is  a  vital  part  of  the  program. 

I  commend  you  for  your  farsighted- 
ness in  bringing  this  issue  to  this  point 
and  I  want  to  commend  our  majority 
leader  for  his  efforts  and  skills  in 
bringing  together  the  products  of  six 
separate  House  committees  into  this 
omnibus  package  without  having  a 
major  jurisdictional  battle  on  the 
floor. 

H.R.  4800  is  a  necessary  piece  of  leg- 
islation if  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
some  kind  of  handle  on  America's 
trade  problems.  We  need  this  bill  be- 
cause it  contains. the  kinds  of  all-inclu- 
sive elements  that  tie  the  whole  series 
of  related  issues  together  into  one 
meaningful  and  workable  package. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  sup- 
porting team  on  this  bill. 


D  2035 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CEREMONY  OF  WELCOME  FOR 
NATAN  (ANATOLY)  SHCHAR- 
ANSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  May 
13.  1986,  Congress  welcomed  Natan  (Anato- 


ly)  Shcharansky.  The  ceremony  of  welcome 
on  that  day  was  a  moving  and  important  ex- 
pression of  continued  support  in  Congress  for 
ttie  cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom  of 
emigration.  I  submit  for  the  Record  tt>e  text 
of  all  of  the  remarks  made  at  that  ceremony 
and  commend  them  to  the  attentk>n  of  all  of 
my  colleagues: 
Spbch  by  Congrissmam  Siomr  R.  Yatks, 

Mat    13,    1986,    IM   Honor   of   Amatolt 

Shcharansky 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Shcharansky,  Mrs.  Shcharansky— Avital— in 
absentia,  distin^ished  guests  and  friends. 

This  is  a  uiiique  and  memorable  occasion. 
The  Congress  has  heard  and  honored  Presi- 
dents, Kings,  world  statesmen— today  we 
hear  and  honor  a  common— and  yet,  an  un- 
common man.  We  honor  a  man  who  has 
demonstrated  against  overwhelming  odds 
his  adherence  in  his  own  way  of  our  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  who  has  Joined  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  swearing  upon  the 
altar  of  Ood  "eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  man." 

With  courage,  with  independence,  with  a 
bristling  wit,  he  endured  the  worst  of  the 
Soviet  gulag— and  he  won! 

A  few  nights  ago,  I  had  dinner  with  Oerda 
Klein,  a  distinguished  author  and  a  survivor 
of  the  Nazi  death  camps.  She  spends  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  speaking  to  schoolchildren, 
telling  the  story  of  her  brutal  ordeal  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  from  1942  to  1945. 
During  a  question  period  in  one  school,  she 
told  me  with  a  smile,  the  reaction  of  one 
little  boy  was:  "how  awful— why  didn't  you 
write  your  Congressman?" 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  did  write  his  Con- 
gressman—not directly  but  much  more  ef- 
fectively through  his  beautiful,  indomitable 
wife  Avital.  Over  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  Avital  Shcharansky  has  pounded  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  and  visited  every 
congressional  office  in  pleading  (or  our  help 
for  her  unfairly  imprisoned  husband.  That 
her  husband  is  here  today  in  freedom  is  as 
much  her  victory  as  his. 

I  first  met  Anatoly— now  Natan— in  1976 
as  a  memt>er  of  Speaker  Carl  Alt>ert's  mis- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  evening 
while  dining  in  our  hotel  with  Oeorgy  Arba- 
tov  the  head  of  Russia's  U.S.  Canadian 
bureau,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  visit  a 
number  of  refuseniks.  He  threw  up  his 
hands:  "Don't  tell  me  about  them!"  He 
cried.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  about  them!" 
But  he  did  hear  about  them  from  every 
memt>er  of  the  delegation.  I  remember  what 
the  refuseniks  told  me:  'Please,  please  do 
not  repeal  Jackson-Vanik.  We  need  pressure 
like  that  if  we  are  ever  to  l)e  free. 

A  few  days  later,  our  group  met  with  Sec- 
retary Leonid  Breznev.  When  I  raised  the 
question  of  human  rights  provision  in  the 
third  basket  of  the  Helsinid  agreement,  he 
protested:  Again,  he  cried:  "I  hear  of  noth- 
ing else.  155  times  I  have  had  to  answer 
questions  on  immigration."  He  said:  "I  can't 
force  people  to  leave.  In  our  country  anyone 
can  leave  who  wants  to  go  unless  he's  a 
criminal  or  has  state  secrets.  If  you  have 
names,  give  them  to  Secretary  Ponomarev. 
He'll  take  good  care  of  It."  Secretary  Pono- 
marev did  take  good  care  of  it.  I  never  heard 
from  him  again.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  Brez- 
nev. Today  it  Is  Oorl>achev. 

One  of  those  responsible  for  keeping  the 
cause  alive  and  well  is  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Both  personally  and  officially  he  haa 
given  aid  and  sustenance  to  every  initiative 
to  help  the  cause  of  freedom,  including  free- 
dom of  immigration.  In  his  trip  laat  year  to 


the  Soviet  Union,  he  raised  and  pressed 
hard  with  Soviet  officials  to  allow  Soviet  ap- 
plicants to  leave.  He  has  been  unwavering  In 
his  support  for  Avital  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. I'm  proud  and  honored  to  present  my 
leader,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas 
PhiUip  O'NeUI. 

Wklooming  Remarks  by  the  Speakkr, 
Thomas  P.  O'Nkill,  Jr.,  May  13,  1986 

Mr.  Leader.  Meml>ers  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  honored  guests. 

Today  Congress  has  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  welcoming  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union,  today  he  is  a 
free  man— reunited  with  his  wife  and  his 
people. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  personally  honored 
to  welcome  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  House  and  Senate 
should  Join  together  for  this  ceremony  of 
welcome.  This  Congress  is  dedicated  at>ove 
all  else  to  protecting  the  blessings  of  liberty 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  personal  struggle 
for  freedom  reminds  us  that  liberty  Is  only 
safe  if  each  individual  fights  to  protect  It. 
He  has  become  a  symbol  around  the  world 
that  individual  liberties  are  as  fragile  and 
important  today  as  they  were  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  when  our  Constitution 
was  drafted. 

As  an  exile  and  prisoner— Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky came  to  represent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  but  are  denied  exit  visas. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky helped  open  the  eyes  of  the  west  to 
the  human  rights  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  a  husband  forcibly  separated  from  his 
wife  for  over  twelve  years— anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky and  his  wife  Avital  have  endured  the 
injustice  that  Soviet  emigration  policies 
cause  for  many  separated  families. 

Today  as  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  free- 
dom of  one  man  and  the  success  of  the 
many  who  devoted  years  of  efforts,  protests 
and  pleas  to  win  his  release,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  wish  to  emigrate  the  future  still  looks 
bleak. 

Soviet  emigration  policies  have  not  l>een 
altered  in  any  radical  way.  The  release  of 
this  prominent  refusenlk  has  not.  so  far, 
been  followed  by  the  release  of  enough 
others. 

Immediately  prior  to  this  ceremony,  the 
leaders  of  Congress— House  and  Senate- 
Democrat  and  Republican— had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  privately  with  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  At  that  meeting,  we  pledged 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  win  the  freedom 
of  the  400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  pledged  that  success  in  winning  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  proof  that 
we  need  to  do  much  more,  not  proof  that  we 
have  done  enough. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
raised  the  issue  of  emigration  with  the  lead- 
ers of  that  nation.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  several  of  the  individual  cases  that 
were  raised  during  my  visit  have  t>een  suc- 
cessfully closed— individuals  allowed  to  emi- 
grate, families  reunited. 

At  future  meetings  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  at  future  meetings  where  our  two 
nations  raise  Issues  of  trade  and  internation- 
al peace,  the  question  of  human  rights  and 
the  freedom  to  emigrate  will  continue  to  be 


raised.  The  freedom  of  each  individual  Is 
sacred  to  us. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  rejoice  in  the 
freedom  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

The  strength  of  character  and  conviction 
that  sustained  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
through  his  ordeal  of  exile  and  imprison- 
ment make  him  a  hero  and  a  leader.  Just  as 
his  leadership  served  as  the  pulse  of  the 
Soviet  Jewry  movement  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  will  remain  a  leader  of  the  struggle  for 
human  rights  as  a  free  man. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

STATnOMT  BY  ROBIRT  W.  KASTKN.  JR..  HON- 

ORiNO  Natan  Shcharansky,  May.  13,  1986 

One  week  ago  today,  many  of  us  were 
gathered  here  in  this  rotunda  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust. 

We  remembered  that  April  day,  41  yeara 
ago.  when  American  soldiers  first  entered  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp. 

Llt>eratlng  the  camps  changed  those  men 
forever,  for  they  had  looked  Into  the  face  of 
evil  .  .  .  the  immense  evil  that  man  is  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  on  his  fellow 
man  .  .  .  determined  acts  of  evil  against 
specific  men.  women,  children. 

The  Nazis  always  tried  to  obscure  the  de- 
tails and  specifics.  They  didn't  talk,  for  ex- 
ample, of  murder.  They  use  obscure  terms 
like  "resettlement"  or  "special  treatment." 
They  knew  that  tyrarmy  could  not  survive 
in  the  sharp  light  of  truth. 

(Pause.) 

Natan  Shcharansky  is  standing  here  today 
liecause  he  had  the  courage  to  remain  a  free 
tnan  in  a  totalitarian  state,  and  because  we 
have  succeeded  In  shining  that  sharp  light 
of  truth  on  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

All  the  years  of  protest,  all  the  letters,  all 
the  marches  were  not  in  vain.  The  attention 
of  the  world  Is  now  focused  on  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  The  bright  light  of  truth  has 
t>een  to  prevail. 

And  that  is  why  It  Is  so  crucial  that  we 
continue  to  make  our  voices  heard.  Now  Is 
not  the  time  to  back  away,  to  trust  In  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  to  t>e  somehow  more 
humane,  more  moderate,  more  forgiving. 

No.  The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
over  the  past  two  weeks,  the  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan,  the  fact  that  so 
few  are  following  Natan  Shcharansky  to 
freedom— these  actions  must  speak  to  us 
more  loudly  than  empty  words. 

We  must  tell  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  we  will 
not  stand  silently  by  while  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  persecuted  .  .  .  that  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  will  not  be  downplayed  in  the 
Interests  of  diplomacy  .  .  .  that  the  Issues 
of  peace  and  human  rlghu  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Four  decades  ago,  we  were  slow  to  face  the 
truth,  and  we  failed  to  save  Europe's  Jewry. 
Today,  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  In  our 
hands.  We  must  not  give  up  ...  we  must 
not  let  down  ...  we  must  carry  on,  for  the 
brilliant  light  of  truth  to  finally  prevail. 

(Pause.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  honor 
to  Introduce  to  you  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  a  man  who  has  helped  lead  the 
fight  here  in  the  Senate  to  free  Natan 
Shcharansky,  and  to  focus  worldwide  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  He  is  a 
statesman,  he  Is  respected  for  his  strength 
and  commitment,  and  I  know  he  Is  dedicat- 
ed to  continuing  to  fight  for  our  cause.  It  Is 
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a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  the 
very  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Robert  Dole  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

STATEHEirT  OF  SENATOR  BOB  DOLE,  WELCOME 

FOR  Nat  AN   iAnatolyi   Shcharansky.  Ro- 

TXJNDA,  U.S.  Capitol,  May  13,  1986 

Why  do  the  righteous  suffer?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  plagued  man  throughout  his 
history.  Even  before  God  spoke  to  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind,  there  were  true  believers 
whose  faith  was  forged  in  the  crucible  of  in- 
dividual suffering.  In  trial  came  triumph,  in 
victimization,  victory.  And  yet  no  civiliza- 
tion which  values  life  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  can  take  for  granted  the  perse- 
cution and  degradation  of  men  and  women 
whose  only  "crime"  is  their  allegiance  to  a 
power  higher  than  any  state. 

Americans  overlook  such  outrages  at 
grave  peril  to  our  own  moral  standing.  For 
as  a  freedom  loving  people,  we  must  be  ad- 
vocates for  human  liberty  wherever  it  is  en- 
dangered. As  children  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury—the bloodiest,  most  oppressive  of  the 
modem  era— either  we  stand  up  for  prison- 
ers of  conscience  wherever  they  are  endan- 
gered, or  else  we  risk  the  crime  of  silence, 
that  murderous  prelude  to  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald. 

Today,  we  welcome  such  a  man,  an  au- 
thentic hero  in  the  struggle  for  human  pos- 
sibility. We  recall  the  horrors  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected— and  we  rejoice  in  his  re- 
union with  loved  ones.  But  in  celebrating 
his  release,  we  also  shine  the  light  on  thou- 
sands of  others  who  remain  imprisoned  by  a 
godless  state.  We  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
a  system  of  truancy,  pledged  tu  stamp  out 
Jewish  culture.  We  arraign  an  official  star 
chamber  which  is  itself  prepared  to  incar- 
cerate the  faithful  for  their  refusal  to 
accept  atheist  dogma.  In  the  words  of  die 
Wiesel: 

"Russian  Jews  must  know  that  we  care 
about  their  plight.  That  their  suffering, 
their  resistance  to  injustice  matters  to  us 
deeply.  Now  that  they  have  challenged  us 
not  only  with  their  eyes,  but  with  their  ac- 
tions, with  their  lives,  we  must  respond  in 
kind,  and  raise  our  voice  in  protest.  Yes,  we 
must  be  heard  not  only  by  the  oppressors, 
but  by  our  oppressed  brothers  and  sisters  as 
well.  They  need  to  know  that  they  are  not 
alc;ie.  That  we  have  learned  not  to  be  indif- 
ferent." 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  when  he  was  once 
charged  with  being  too  idealistic,  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  a  timeless  response.  "That  is 
how  I  know  I  am  an  American,"  He  said. 
"Because  I  am  an  idealist." 

Our  guest  of  honor  is  an  idealist  whose 
ideals  landed  him  in  prison.  For  lighting  Ha- 
nukkah  candles  and  reciting  Hebrew 
Psalms,  he  was  put  away  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. For  refusing  to  abandon  his  God,  he 
was  given  bread  and  water— bread  every 
other  day.  For  holding  the  men  in  Moscow 
accountable  for  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  on  human  rights,  he  had  his  own 
human  rights  taken  away.  But  no  regime, 
no  party  and  no  politburo  could  break  his 
will  or  shake  his  beliefs. 

And  now  he  comes  to  us,  to  remind  us  of 
others  who  share  his  plight.  We  would  do 
him  strange  honor  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
forget  the  thousands  who  still  languish 
behind  b  ^,  and  who  seek  nothing  more 
than  the  chance  to  emigrate  to  a  land  where 
they  can  worship  their  God  as  he  would 
have  them.  So  today  is  one  of  Thanksgiving. 
but  also  of  renewed  concern— of  gratitude 
for  Natan  Shcharansky's  rescue,  and  deter- 


mination that  we  will  not  rest  until  the  key 
is  turned  that  will  unlock  countless  cells  in 
that  unhappy  land  where  dissent  is  held  to 
be  a  criminal  offense,  and  true  faith  is 
feared  as  the  enemy  of  political  orthodoxy. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  present  to  you  a 
man  who  lends  heroic  stature  to  this  old, 
proud  citadel  of  human  freedom  ...  a  free 
man.  and  a  citizen  of  the  world  .  .  .  Anatoly 
(Natan)  Shcharansky. 

Remarks  by  Amatoly  (Natan)  Shchar- 
ansky, Capftol  Rotunda,  May  13, 1986 
I  was  told  that  it  would  be  very  disrespect- 
ful if  I  came  without  a  tie  and  without  a 
formal  speech  so  I  am  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able situation. 

Distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  1975  I  had  my  first  meetings  with 
American  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Since 
those  days  and  up  to  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  Leadership,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  I  became  ac- 
complices in  crime. 

Reading  the  fifteen  thousand  pages  of  my 
criminal  accusation.  I  found  hundreds  of 
pages  of  Congressional  Records  with  testi- 
monial speeches  which  you  made  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  and  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews.  I  read  a  lot  of  character  references 
given  by  the  KGB  about  the  late  Senator 
Javits,  about  the  late  Senator  Jackson,  and 
about  many  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. All  these  documents  were  used  during 
my  trial  as  the  proof  of  my  treason.  That's 
why  I  was  very  glad  and  happy  to  know 
after  my  release  that  my  accomplices  didn't 
abandon  me  and  that  our  "criminal  collabo- 
ration"  continued  and  continues  up  to  this 
day. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  your  firm  stand  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  for  your  special  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  of  course  for  the  helping  hand 
you  lent  my  wife  Avital  during  all  the  years 
of  her  struggle  for  my  release. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time  hasn't  yet 
come  for  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  I  am  re- 
leased. But  four  hundred  thousand  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  already  asked  to  leave  are 
still  kept  as  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dozens  of  members  of  the  Helsinki  groups 
are  still  kept  in  the  camps.  A  powerful  cam- 
paign is  waged  against  our  Jewish  culture. 
Many  Hebrew  teachers  are  in  prison.  The 
Soviet  authorities  do  their  best  to  isolate 
millions  of  Soviet  Jews  from  the  body  of 
their  nation. 

The  important  role  which  the  American 
Congress  played  in  the  past  in  saving  Soviet 
Jews,  its  extensive  experience  and  the  role 
which  the  American  Congress  plays  in  for- 
mulating American  policy  all  give  you  a 
unique  opportunity  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  open  the  gates  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Congressional  actions  such  as  the  Jackson 
Amendment  or  the  Public  Law  of  July  1985 
drive  home  to  the  Leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  basic  truth  that  they  continue  to 
hope  to  circumvent:  real  understanding  be- 
tween East  and  West  can  only  be  built  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust.  Trust  means 
that  obligations  already  undertaken  in  the 
Helsinki  process  will  be  fulfilled.  Trust 
means  that  understanding  between  the  east 
aind  the  west  miist  be  based  on  the  human 
values  common  to  all  civilized  men.  No 
amount  of  bargaining,  of  give  and  take,  of 
mutual  concessions  can  take  the  place  of 
such  trust. 


Experience  has  taught  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  taught  me  while  I  was  in  the 
camp  struggling  against  the  KGB,  that 
lesser  demands  tmd  fewer  expectations  lead 
to  a  situation  where  our  oppressors  feel  that 
they  should  be  rewarded  for  cosmetic  con- 
cessions. I  will  give  you  an  example  from 
concrete,  every  day  life  in  the  Soviet  camp. 
In  the  prison  camps  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  approximately  twenty  different  re- 
gimes of  feeding  people,  of  giving  different 
quantities  of  food.  If  you  don't  behave  in 
the  way  they  want  you  to  behave,  this  por- 
tion becomes  less,  less  and  less.  The  lowest 
two  are  9a  and  9b.  Under  9b  you  receive 
food  of  only  900  calories  a  day.  So  if  you 
don't  give  up  you  receive  less  and  less  food. 
And  if  one  day  you  give  up,  what  do  you  get 
for  this?  You  get  9a.  Practically  all  the  time, 
almost  to  the  last  moment— except  during 
the  two  months  when  they  were  preparing 
me  for  export,  I  received  menu  9b.  Many  of 
my  friends  who  still  remain  in  the  camps 
and  who  don't  give  up,  who  say  no  to  all  the 
approaches  of  the  KGB,  receive  this  diet. 
And  those  who  are  broken,  what  do  they  re- 
ceive? They  receive  9a  and  it  has  made  a  big 
deal  for  them.  The  same  can  happen  if  for 
example  we  would  now  start  discussing  with 
them  canceling  the  Jackson  amendment. 
We  saw  fifty  thousand  Jews  a  year  allowed 
to  leave,  now  it's  down  to  practically  zero. 
They  can  multiply  the  zero  twice  or  thrice, 
they  can  let  one,  two,  three  hundred  people 
a  month  go  and  say  look  what  big  progress 
it  is.  But  ladies  and  gentleman  can  9a  be  the 
recipe  for  East- West  detente? 

The  Jackson  amendment  must  be  main- 
tained and  reinforced  so  that  the  Soviets 
will  realize  that  only  real  and  irreversible 
progress  and  not  public  relations  gimickry, 
only  the  release  of  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Soviet  Jews  who  have  decided  to  emi- 
grate can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  real  dia- 
logue. 

If  we  are  firm,  that  dialogue  can  begin 
and  can  result  in  a  better  world  for  us  and 
for  our  children.  Compromising  these  prin- 
ciples that  can  give  meaning  to  a  new  dia- 
logue would  damage  America's  moral  credi- 
bility, guarantee  failure  to  achieve  for  Rus- 
sian Jewry  anything  but  menu  9a  and  in  the 
long  nm  undermine  the  stability  of  any  eco- 
nomic or  political  understanding  between 
the  major  powers. 

I  address  you  today  after  having  discus- 
sions with  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  They  assured  me  that  they  would 
continue  their  strong  support  for  the  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  them  for  this  and  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  will  continue  the  struggle  together. 

In  the  Liberty  Garden  in  the  center  of  Je- 
rusalem there  is  a  bell  which  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  words  inscribed  on 
the  bell  were  given  to  the  world  through  the 
Jewish  people  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  American  ideal. 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  Land". 
History  has  conferred  on  you  the  task  of 
maintaining  that  ideal.  I  am  absolutely  sure 
that  you  will  be  equal  to  it. 

Thank  you. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clinger)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Kaptur)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cooper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes.  t(xlay. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuBBARO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Clay,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  22. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore,  entered,  was  grant- 
ed to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  4800,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  4800,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  McCain,  on  the  Coleman  of 
Texas  amendment  to  H.R.  4800,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  following  roUcall  No. 
130  on  S.  2416.  today. 

Mr.  KosTMAYER.  following  roUcall 
No.  130  on  S.  2416.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clinger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDaoe. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Gallo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr,  Solomon. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Broohpield. 

Mr.  Saxton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Kaptur)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  three 
Instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Kolter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Bruce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  173.  An  act  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School  for 
$13,333.94. 


ADJ017RNMENT 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  22, 1986,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3548,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  a  reapproprtatlon  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000,000  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tion language  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriation language  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  31 
U.8.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-224);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3549.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  technical  violation  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3650.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defetiae.  transmitting  a  report  on  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  of  defense  contractors, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-145,  section 
B54(a>  (99  SUt.  703);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


3551.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslstant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Involuntary 
order  to  active  duty  of  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  missing,  detained  or  in- 
terned In  a  foreign  country  against  his  will, 
or  held  captive  by  a  hostile  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3552.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act— fitate-admlnlstered  pro- 
gram and  direct  grant  programs  for  Indian 
tribes  and  Hawaiian  natives,  foreign  lan- 
guage materials  acquisition,  and  literacy, 
pursuant  to  20  Uil.C.  1232(d)(i);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3553.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  31  U.S.C.  3726,  payment  for  trans- 
portation, to  permit  prepayment  audits  for 
selected  transportation  bills,  to  permanently 
authorize  payment  of  transportation  audit 
contractors  from  carrier  overpayments  col- 
lected, and  to  authorize  net  overpayments 
collected  to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  (Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  propos- 
ing to  alter  an  existing  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records  notice  pertaining  to  personnel  se- 
curity files,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3555.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  report  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  results 
of  his  investigation  into  allegations  of 
misuse  of  Government  vehicles  and  miscon- 
duct by  employees  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  San 
Francisco,  CA,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C. 
120e(b)(5);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual  re- 
vised comprehensive  program  management 
plan  for  the  Federal  wind  energy  technolo- 
gy program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-345, 
section  4(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3557.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled, 
"Indian  Gambling  Authorization  and  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1986":  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Judiciary. 

3558.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled,  "Hazardous  Waste— DOD's 
Efforts  to  Improve  Management  of  Genera- 
tion, Storage,  and  Disposal '  (GAO/NSIAD- 
86-60);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  for  five  years;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  99-610).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kindness): 
H.R.  4862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  provide  procedures  for 
the  processing  of  requests  for  confidential 
business  information;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  4863.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  any 
former  Member  of  Congress  or  former  high- 
level  Federal  official,  or  any  person  who  has 
had  a  top  secret  or  higher  security  clearance 
from  representing  or  advising  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  foreign-government  entity  in  a 
transaction  with,  or  a  matter  before,  the 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Carney): 
H.R.  4864.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Fire  Island 
National    Seashore    Amendments    Act    of 
1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  

By   Mr.   FASCELL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Africa 
Famine,  Recovery,  and  Development  Fund 
for  the  relief,  recovery,  and  long-term  devel- 
opment   of    sut>-Saharan    Africa,    and    for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Clat.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Leland,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
SncoRSKi,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN.  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.    HoRTON    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska): 
H.R.  4866.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
appointment,  pay,  and  status  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    KEMP    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  4867.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  congressional  gold  medals  to 
Doctors     Andrei     Sakharov     and     Yelena 
Bonner  for  the  great  personal  sacrifice  they 
have  made  to  further  the  causes  of  human 
rights  and  world  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Jdr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Faunthoy,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Graoison.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Good- 
UNG.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms. 


Snowe,  Mr.   Garcia,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.   Miller  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Barnes): 
H.R.  4868.  A  biU  to  prohibit  loans  to. 
other  investments  in,  and  certain  other  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to.  South  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  provide  that  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  of  certain  Federal  bene- 
fit programs  shall  be  treated  the  same  as 
similar  adjustments  in  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  allow  depository  insti- 
tution holding  companies  to  establish  sub- 
sidiaries to  engage  in  certain  securities  ac- 
tivities, to  establish  a  system  for  regulating 
depository  institutions  to  be  known  as  con- 
simier  banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  4871.  A  bill  to  prevent  Federal  funds 
received  under  any  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  from  being  used  to 
obtain  animals  from  animal  shelters  for  re- 
search purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
the  forceable  eviction  and  relocation  of 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LujAN.  and  Mr.  Skeen): 
H.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
transfers  affecting  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana 
in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  availabil- 
ity and  affordability  of  professional  liability 
insurance  by  requiring  certain  standards  in 
State  tort  liability  systems;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  4875.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  silk  yam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Slaughter.    Mr.    Whitehurst.    Mr. 
Fascell.    Mr.    Derrick,    and    Mr. 
Daschle): 
H.R.  4876.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9528  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985  to  hold  States  harmless, 
during  fiscal  year  1987.  against  a  decrease  in 
payment  rates  under  the  Medicaid  Program 
resulting  from  enactment  of  that  section:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
HJl.  4877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  independently  verified  data  regard- 
ing certain  insurance  matters,  to  make  such 
data  available  to  certain  State  and  Federal 
officials  for  use  in  making  policy  decisions 
and  determinations  with  respect  to  the  in- 


surance industry,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   SEIBERUNG   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Lagomarsiho,    Mr.    Blaz,    and    Mr. 
Akaka): 
H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  submit  to  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee certain  information  regarding  Micro- 
nesian  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  fimds  allocated  to  rural 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  improve  the  availability  of  benefits  under 
such  acts;  to  provide  for  a  program  for  nu- 
trition monitoring  and  research;  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Duncan,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Rangel.    and    Mr. 
VThtttaker  )* 
H.R.  4881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  cov- 
erage of  optometrists'  services  tuid  coverage 
of  occupational  therapy  services  under  the 
Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

SCHUMER.  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  RiNALDO, 

Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  LuKEN.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Jetfords,  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  MacKay,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yates):    

H.R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  at 
their  option,  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage 
for  poor  elderly  or  disabled  individuals  and 
to  provide  medical  assistance  for  poor.  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  in  meeting  Medicare  cost- 
sharing  requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr.  Seiberung): 
H.R.  4883.  A  bill  to  provide  options  for 
land  exchanges  involving  lands  on  Admiral- 
ty Island,  AK,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  last  voyage  of  the  Pride  of  Balti- 
more; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Res.   459.  Resolution  expressing  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  Congress  for 
those  working  for  freedom  and  against  com- 


munism  in  southwest   Africa/Namibia;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  DioGuardi  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  Mounari. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Brooks,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Col- 
UNS,  Mr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1471:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1577:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1887:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
DeWine,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  2741:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2791:  Mr.  Oekas  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2798:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  3480:  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LuNDiNS.  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  3487:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  3662:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mr. 
Manton.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  3800:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  3989:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  4024:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Torses,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4077:  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  4136:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  4204:  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  4205:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  4243:  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  4333:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  4344:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  4369:  Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.  4388:  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Lujan  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4397:  Mr.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  4424:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  McKinney. 
and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4624:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  Mr.  Ouckman. 

H.R.  4650:  Mr.  Strang. 

H.R.  4658:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  4659:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  4660:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 


H.R.  4683:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Couohlin,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  4696:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.R.  4711:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Torri- 

CELLI. 

H.R.  4714:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4765:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4791:  Mr.  Schuette  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  4825:  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4839:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4841:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  4853:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington 
ftnd  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  4860:  Mr.  PuquA. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.J.  Res.  429:  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Al- 
exander, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  546:  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  571:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Monson,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  Caiifomia,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
PuQUA.  Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Rose.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs. 
Long,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  FrbM- 
ZEL,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
McDaob,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Lipih- 
SKi,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Roukxma. 
and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.J.  Res.  623:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Akaka, 
and  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr  Clinger,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  292:  Mr.  SMrm  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.  Con.  Res.  317:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Couohlin.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
KosTMAYBR.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Roukxma. 


Mr.  Saxton.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Siuandbr. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mrs.  Colums.  Mr. 
Carper,  and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.  Con.  Res.  325:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Russo.  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Bulxy,  Mr. 
McHuoH,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Anhuneio.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Horton,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Green.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Couohlin.  Mr. 

PURSELL.     Mr.     HOYER,     Mr.     WORTLEY,     Mr. 

Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell. Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Biaggi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  DvnrER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  SMrm  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  338:  Mr.  Beilensoh,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Glickman,  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Traxler.  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cortk, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1 
By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  4746).) 
—Page  27,  line  9.  strike  the  quoutlon  mark 
and  final  period. 

Page  27,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  description  of  each  appli- 
cation receiving  the  preliminary  approval  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section.  Such  pub- 
lication shall  be  made  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  ap- 
proval.". 

Page  32,  after  line  24,  insert  the  foUowtnc 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Projects  increasing  market  share  of 

NONDOMESTIC     CORPORATION.— NO     SSSiStanCC 

may  be  provided  or  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  be  used  to  expand  the  market 
share  of  a  nondomestic  business  entity  in  a 
manner  that  decreases  the  market  share  or 
operations  of  a  domestic  business  entity. 

Page  33,  line  1,  strike  '(4)  Definition.—" 
and  Insert  "(5)  Definitions.— (A)". 

Page  33.  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'domestic  business  entity'  means  any 
business  entity  not  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  nondomestic  business  entity'  means 
any  business  entity— 
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"(i)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  held  by  persons  who  are  not 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States; 

"(ii)  that  is  controlled  by  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(iii)  that  is  a  subsidiary  of.  or  is  con- 
trolled by,  another  business  entity  described 
in  clause  (i)  or  (ii). 

Page  33,  line  5,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(6)". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wyuk 
of  Ohio  (text  of  H.R.  4757).) 
—Page  19.  line  15,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
insert  "paragraphs". 

Page  20.  line  3,  strike  the  quotation  mark 
and  final  period. 

Page  20.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  description  of  each  appli- 
cation receiving  the  preliminary  approval  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section.  Such  pub- 


lication shall  be  made  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  ap- 
proval.". 

Page  20,  before  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections,  and  conform  the  table  of  contents, 
accordingly): 

SEC.  148.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACrriON  GRANTS  TO  IN- 
CREASE MARKET  SHARE  OF  NONDO- 
MESTIC  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  119(h)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  or 
utilized  under  this  section  for  any  project 
that  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  used 
to  expand  the  market  share  of  a  nondomes- 
tic  business  entity  in  a  manner  that  de- 
creases the  market  share  or  operations  of  a 
domestic  business  entity. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph: 

"(i)  The  term  'domestic  business  entity' 
means  any  business  entity  not  described  In 
clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  The  term  'nondomestic  business 
entity'  means  any  business  entity— 

"(I)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship of  which  is  held  by  persons  who  are  not 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States; 

"(II)  that  is  controlled  by  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(III)  that  is  a  subsidiary  of,  or  is  con- 
trolled by.  another  business  entity  described 
in  subclause  (I)  or  (II).". 

(b)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
urban  development  action  grants  that  have 
not  received  the  preliminary  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God,  we  Join  in  sympathy 
with  Senator  DeConcini  and  his 
family  in  the  loss  of  his  father.  May 
they  enjoy  the  peace  of  God  that 
passes  understanding  in  this  time  of 
sorrow.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
Andrei  Salcharov  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday  and  we  commend  his  wife 
to  Your  gracious  care  as  she  returns 
bacic  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Father  God.  almost  everything  that 
happens  here  is  important  to  someone 
negatively  or  positively.  Whether 
simple  or  cosmic,  issues  discussed  here 
impinge  upon  some,  often  many— 
often  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
sometimes  of  the  world.  Help  us  to  re- 
member Father  that  no  social  unit  Is 
more  important  than  the  family— that 
no  culture  <»n  long  endure  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  home.  Lead  the  Sena- 
tors to  give  strong  leadership  to  the 
primacy  of  the  home  and  family. 
Much  work  awaits  the  Senators'  time 
and  energies  these  next  2  weeks.  Help 
the  Senators  to  make  time  for  family 
as  they  respond  to  all  these  demands. 
May  those  who  travel  go  and  return  in 
safety  and  may  this  recess  be  one  of 
total  satisfaction  to  all  who  labor  here. 
In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


(.Leffislative  day  of  Monday.  May  19, 1986) 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  could  be 
asked  to  turn  to  any  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive items  cleared  for  action— possi- 
bly the  veto  message  to  accompany 
the  Saudi  arms  sale,  and  votes  can  be 
expected  throughout  the  day. 

I  am  advised  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  requested  on  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  124,  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  And  that  vote 
will  come  about,  as  I  understand  it, 
12:20  or  12:30. 

In  addition,  we  are  still  making  an 
effort  to  bring  up  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  At  least  we  hope  to 
start  that  before  we  leave  here  this 
evening. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
complete  our  action,  and  our  work 
today,  say  between  5  and  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  leader  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  leader  in- 
dicate whether  we  will  or  will  not  vote 
on  the  Saudi  arms  package? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  to  have  some  indi- 
cation by,  say,  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  leader 
very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  only  be  a  guess, 
of  course,  about  how  long  debate 
might  take.  I  assume  it  would  not  take 
any  lengthy  debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  can  assume  it 
would  be  very  swift. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  is 
recognized. 

IiAr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  THxnucoND. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  Senators  Hawkins, 
Cranston,  Proxmire,  Kerry,  Bitmp- 
ERS,  Leahy,  and  Levin. 

Then  there  will  be  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AGREE- 
MENT MUST  BE  VERIFIABLE 

U.S.  StJPPORTS  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  supports  a  peaceful,  ne- 
gotiated resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Central  America.  That  is  the  policy  of 
our  Government  and  our  President, 
and  it  is  a  policy  I  strongly  endorse. 

But  the  President  has  also  made 
clear— and,  again,  I  support  him 
strongly— that  the  resolution  we  seek, 
and  will  insist  on,  Is  a  real  one— one 
that  adequately  addresses  our  con- 
cerns, one  that  will  protect  our  securi- 
ty interests  in  the  region,  and  one  that 
meets  the  needs,  and  aspirations,  of 
the  democratic  governments  of  the 
region  and,  the  people  of  all  the  coun- 
tries there,  including  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Contadora  nations  are  again  cir- 
culating a  draft  agreement,  and  are 
hoping  to  have  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  sign  it  by  early  June.  Our  allies 
and  friends  in  the  region  are  looking 
at  it  very  carefully.  We  have  to  be 


equally  careful  in  our  own  examina- 
tion. 

TESTS  or  A  GOOD  AGREEMENT 

What  kind  of  agreement  will  meet 
our  needs  and  serve  our  interests?  In 
my  view,  any  agreement  we  support 
must  meet  three  tests.  And  let  me  say 
that  again,  so  it  is  clear— it  must  meet 
all  three  of  the  following  tests,  each  of 
them  equally  essential. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  GOALS 

First,  at  a  minimum,  any  agreement 
must  comport  with  the  goals  we  have 
set  "vis-a-vis"  Nicaragua.  It  must  re- 
quire that  the  Sandinistas: 

Stop  supporting  war  against  their 
democratic  neighbors; 

Reduce  the  foreign  military  and  ter- 
rorist presence  in  their  country,  which 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  entire  region; 

Halt  their  alarming,  offensive  mili- 
tary buildup,  aimed  at  threatening 
and  intimidating  the  democratic  states 
of  the  region;  and 

Reverse  the  trend  of  dictatorship 
and  oppression  within  Nicaragua, 
giving  all  political  forces  in  the  coun- 
try—including the  democratic  resist- 
ance—a  real  role  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. Putting  it  another  way,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  to  dismantle  their  dictator- 
ship and  begin  the  process  of  democra- 
tization. 

Mt78T  BE  VERIFIABLE 

Second,  any  agreement  which  we 
support  must  be  verifiable.  We  have  to 
be  able  to  know,  with  certainty  and  in 
a  timely  manner,  whether  or  not  all  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement— includ- 
ing the  Sandinistas— are  keeping  their 
word. 

The  record  is  not  encouraging.  The 
Sandinistas  have  broken  every  major 
agreement  and  promise  they  have 
made;  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States;  to  their  neighbors,  and  to 
their  own  people.  They  told  the  OAS 
they  wanted  to  replace  Somoza's  dicta- 
torship with  democracy;  instead,  they 
Instituted  a  new  form  of  oppression, 
aided  and  abetted  by  foreign  powers. 
They  have  promised  their  neighbors, 
again  and  again,  that  they  have  no  de- 
signs on  their  territory,  and  no  inten- 
tion to  destabilize  them;  meanwhile 
they  give  all  out,  decisive  support  to 
guerrilla  movements  throughout  the 
region.  They  have  promised  their 
people  democracy  and  prosperity:  tney 
have  delivered  oppression  and  misery. 

We  are  Just  not  going  to  take  their 
word  for  anything  any  more. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  support  any 
agreement  which  leaves  the  process  of 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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verification  up  in  the  air,  or  the  mech-    its  path  of  unsavory  alliances  and  mili- 


"hard"  drugs.  There  is  a  growing  body  of 
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verification  up  in  the  air,  or  the  mech- 
anisms for  verification  so  muddled,  or 
politicized  as  to  be  practically  worth- 
less. 

We  will  insist  on  independent,  well- 
funded,  ably  staffed,  and  properly 
equipped  observer  teams,  who  can  do 
their  job  without  fear,  and  without 
the  need  for  an  OK  from  any  of  the 
concerned  parties. 

SPmnC  IN  ACnOIf  S  and  mCETABLE 

Finally,  any  agreement  which  we 
support  must  be  specific  enough  so 
that  the  observer  teams— and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world— can  see  clearly 
whether  the  agreement  is  being 
upheld  and,  if  not,  who  is  to  blame. 
We  will  not  accept  an  agreement 
which  offers  only  grand  rhetoric, 
vague  formulas,  general  plans  and 
empty  promises.  An  agreement  which 
we  will  support  must  have  clear  cut, 
specific  goals  and  clear  cut,  specific 
timetables  for  achieving  those  goals. 

We  do  not  want  an  unverifiable 
pledge  that  the  Sandinistas  will  stop 
supporting  regional  insurgencies.  We 
insist  on  the  creation  of  a  program  of 
verification,  including  teams  of  observ- 
ers, who  can  give  us  independent  as- 
surances that  no  more  Sandinista  ad- 
visers, and  no  more  Soviet-  and  Cuban- 
supplied  weapons,  are  flowing  out  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  guerrillas. 

We  do  not  want  some  empty  assur- 
ances that  the  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  ter- 
rorist presence  will  be  scaled  down  and 
the  military  buildup  reversed.  We 
want  to  know  that  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  forces  and  the  Libyan  and  PLO 
terrorists  are  getting  out,  now,  and 
that  all  offensive  weapons  are  being 
crated  up,  and  shipped  out. 

We  do  not  want  some  vague  promise 
of  democratic  reform  in  Nicaragua.  We 
want  to  know  that  the  Contras,  and  all 
the  other  legitimate  political  forces  in 
the  country,  will  be  able  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  political  process, 
starting  now.  We  need  binding  guaran- 
tees on  free  speech;  free  elections;  a 
free  press;  and  religious  freedom  for 
all— guarantees  these  freedoms  will  be 
implemented  now. 

HIN  nCUM  FORinn.A  FOR  REAL  PEACE 

These  are  minimum  goals.  The  mini- 
mum to  meet  our  legitimate  needs  and 
concerns;  the  minimum  to  give  peace  a 
real  chance  in  Central  America.  Any 
other  kind  of  agreement  would  not 
serve  our  interests;  would  not  be  good 
for  our  allies  and  friends  in  the  region; 
would  not  help  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua achieve  the  democracy  they  so 
badly  deserve;  and.  above  all,  would 
not  contribute  to  the  stability,  securi- 
ty, and  the  peace  of  Central  America. 
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Mr.  President,  this  may  be  the  last 
opportunity  for  the  Contadora  process 
to  work— to  achieve  the  end  we  all  so 
strongly  want.  It  may  also  be  the  last 
chance  for  the  Marxist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua to  turn  away,  voluntarily,  from 


its  path  of  unsavory  alliances  and  mili- 
tary buildup,  rcKional  aggression,  and 
domestic  suppression. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Sandinistas  take 
this  opportunity.  If  they  do  not, 
though,  and  their  past  record  gives  me 
little  optimism,  let  them  know,  and  let 
the  world  know,  that  we  remain  com- 
mitted to  our  ideals,  our  goals,  and  our 
friends;  determined  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities; and  prepared  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  national  in- 
terest. 


NATIONAL  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  spring  Congress  proclaimed  this 
day.  May  21.  as  "National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  Day." 

No  man  symbolizes  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  for  world  peace,  better 
than  Andrei  siEikharov. 

A  renowned  scientist,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Watch  Group,  and  Nobel  Peace  laure- 
ate. Dr.  Sakharov  has  committed  his 
life  to  the  fight  for  individual  free- 
dom, in  his  country,  in  every  country. 

Sakharov  has  written: 

I  am  not  a  professional  politician.  That  is 
why  I  am  always  bothered  by  questions  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  and  eventual  results 
of  my  actions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
moral  criteria  in  combination  with  unre- 
stricted inquiry  provided  the  only  possible 
compass  for  these  complex  and  contradicto- 
ry problems.  I  shall  refrain  from  specific 
predictions,  but  today,  as  always,  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  reason  and  the  human 
spirit. 

Because  Dr.  Sakharov  continues  to 
believe  in  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
human  spirit,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
this  country,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  individual  freedom,  honor  him 
on  his  65th  birthday.  By  remembering 
Dr.  Sakharov,  and  the  despicable  con- 
ditions and  gross  injustices  he  must 
live  with,  perhaps  we  will  hold  more 
dear  the  many  fruits  of  democracy 
that  we  often  take  for  granted. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  and 
henrtfelt  support  to  Dr.  Sakharov. 
And  ask  that  his  brave  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  is  here  in  Washington 
today,  will  convey  our  commitment  to 
fight  for  his  freedom  and  for  the  basic 
hiunan  rights  of  all  his  countrymen. 


A  DANGEROUS  HABIT:  COKE  IS 
IT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  has  a 
special  order  this  morning.  In  her  ab- 
sence, at  this  time  I  wish  to  present 
her  statement  for  the  Senate.  It  is  as 
follows: 

A  Dangerous  Habft:  Coke  Is  It 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
dangerous  myth  that  pervades  certain  ele- 
ments within  our  society.  That  fantasy  is 
the  myth  of  the  "recreational  drug,"  or  the 
fanciful    distinction    between    "soft"    and 


"hard"  drugs.  There  is  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  that  the  so-called  recreational 
drugs,  marijuana  and  cocaine,  are  not  harm- 
less ana  innocent  as  some  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Rather  they  can  have  devastating 
effects  on  our  own  bodies,  our  families,  our 
friends  and  the  people  we  come  into  contact 
virith  every  day. 

For  years  we  have  lived  under  the  Illusion 
that  cocaine  in  not  physically  addicting  like 
the  lower  class  drugs  of  heroin  and  opium. 
Instead  we  said  that  with  time,  cocaine 
could  become  psychologically  addicting. 
Now.  however,  scientific  evidence  is  pointing 
to  growing  evidence  that  cocaine  is  in  fact 
physically  addicting  and  that  certain  forms 
of  cocaine  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
being  the  "most  addictive  substance  luiown 
to  man." 

Current  research  into  the  effects  of  co- 
caine have  focused  on  a  chemical  in  the 
brain  known  as  dopamine.  Doptimlne  mo';- 
cules  are  one  of  several  chemicals  that 
permit  electrical  charges  to  Jump  the  gap 
between  nerve  cells  luiown  as  the  synapse. 
To  send  a  message,  a  nerve  cell  releases 
thousands  of  dopamine  molecules,  which  ac- 
tivate receptors  on  the  adjacent  nerve  cell. 
Once  the  message  is  complete  the  dopamine 
molecules  return  to  the  sending  nerve  cell 
and  are  reabsorbed  awaiting  future  use. 

Cocaine  bloclis  this  reabsorption. 

The  result  is  that  dopamine  remains  In 
the  gap  between  the  cells  stimulating  the 
receptors  on  the  adjacent  cell  over  and  over 
again. 

After  a  while,  however,  the  process  begins 
to  change.  Eventually  the  dopamine  buildup 
is  washed  out  of  the  synapse,  and  the 
brain's  supply  of  this  essential  substance  is 
squeezed  out.  By  this  time  the  receptor  cells 
have  become  supersensitive  and  accustomed 
to  receiving  this  continuous  signal.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  combination  of  effects— 
that  is,  where  the  cells  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  continuous  stimulation  while  at 
the  same  time  the  supply  of  the  stimulant, 
dopamine,  has  been  washed  out  of  the 
system— the  body  is  left  craving  a  new 
supply  of  dopamine— a  supply  that  cocaine 
can  fill.  So  the  addiction  begins. 

In  the  past  people  did  not  believe  cocaine 
to  be  addictive  because  unlike  drugs  such  as 
heroin  there  were  no  obvious  physical  signs 
of  withdrawal.  But  according  to  Dr.  Frank 
Gawin,  a  Yale  University  addiction  expert, 
"cocaine  is  a  physically  addictive  drug 
where  alterations  occur  in  the  part  of  the 
brain  that  affects  psychology.  So  the  ex- 
pression of  the  addiction  is  psychological." 
In  other  words,  cocaine  messes  with  your 
mind,  and  one  of  the  psychological  symp- 
toms of  addiction  is  chemically  Induced  de- 
pression. 

In  addition  to  this  recent  research  on  co- 
caine addiction,  there  have  been  numerous 
'  animal  studies  on  the  effects  of  cocaine  use. 
In  one  study  on  laboratory  monkeys  it  was 
found  that  when  given  free  access  to  a 
steady  supply  of  cocaine,  the  monkeys 
would  ingest  the  cocaine  to  the  exclusion  of 
food  and  water.  Eventually  the  monkeys 
died.  No  other  drug  tested  had  this  effect. 

Though  there  are  still  questions  about  the 
exact  nature  of  cocaine  addiction,  the  re- 
sults of  these  findings  are  alarming.  They 
are  especially  alarming  in  the  light  of  the 
growing  acceptance  of  the  Inexpensive  and 
hyperaddictive  form  of  cocaine  known  as 
"crack"  or  "rock."  These  new  forms  of  co- 
caine are  especially  attractive  to  our  young 
people  because  they  afford  a  cheap  high. 
What  they  may  not  realize  is  they  may 


spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  paying  for  their 
cocaine  habit. 

Mr.  President,  while  in  the  past  there  may 
have  been  a  tendency  to  look  on  cocaine  as 
"harmless"  or  "recreational,"  I  believe  that 
the  results  of  this  recent  research  should 
debunk  these  myths.  I  hope  that  it  will  also 
encourage  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
block  the  flow  of  these  destructive  sub- 
stances into  our  schools,  communities  and 
workplaces. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  SHULTZ 
ON  URGING  DENIAL  OF  VISA 
TO  TERRORIST  YASSER 

ARAFAT 

REPORTS  ARAPAT  INTENDS  TO  COME  TO  U.N. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  floor  about  my 
concern  over  reports  that  the  PLO's 
Yasser  Arafat  plans  to  attend  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  session  in  New  York 
next  month. 

Although  the  State  Department  has 
not  been  able  to  confirm  Arafat's  in- 
tention, reports  that  he  wants  to  come 
to  New  York  persist. 

WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  DENY  VISA 

My  staff  has  researched  the  legal 
issues  involved,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  the  right— under  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act, 
among  other  laws,  and  under  our 
headquarters  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations— to  deny  Arafat  a  visa. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  should. 
Arafat  and  the  PLO  espouse  terrorism 
as  a  tactic;  they  practice  terrorism  and 
have  made  hundreds  of  Americans, 
and  many  other  innocent  civilians 
around  the  globe,  their  victims. 

I  do  not  want  Arafat  in  New  York, 
spreading  his  poison.  I  do  not  want 
him  at  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  forum  to  encourage 
civilized  conduct  among  nations.  He 
does  not  deserve  to  be  there.  His  pres- 
ence would  be  an  insult. 

LETTER  TO  8HULTX 

Today  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  on  this  matter,  urging  that  he 
instruct  American  consular  personnel 
around  the  globe  to  deny  any  visa  re- 
quest that  comes  in  from  or  on  behalf 
of  Arafat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

Waahxngton,  DC,  May  21, 1986. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Slate, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  reports  that  the  leader  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO), 
Yasser  Arafat,  intends  to  attend  a  United 
Nations  Seciulty  Council  session  in  New 
York  in  June. 


Arafat  and  the  PLO  have  long  espoused 
terrorism  as  a  method  of  achieving  their  po- 
litical goals  and  have  practiced  terrorism 
against  innocent  Americans  and  others 
around  the  globe.  Arafat's  presence  in  New 
York  would  be  an  insult  to  the  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  have  suffered  and  died  as  a 
result  of  PLO-sponsored  terror.  His  appear- 
ance at  the  UN  would  be  a  mockery  of  that 
organization's  stated  purpose,  to  encourage 
peaceful,  civilized  relations  among  nations. 

I  do  not  want  Arafat  in  the  United  States 
spreading  his  poison.  The  American  people 
do  not  want  him  here.  I  am  sure  you  don't 
either. 

We  have  the  right  to  deny  him  a  visa. 
under  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  and  other  laws  and  in  accord  with  our 
headquarters  agreement  with  the  UN.  I 
urge  you  to  Instruct  all  US  consular  person- 
nel around  the  globe  to  reject  any  visa  ap- 
plication made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Yaaaer 
Arafat. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


EXPECTED  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 
OF  RESOLUTION  OF  DISAP- 
PROVAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  just  a  few  words  about  the  expect- 
ed Presidential  veto  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  Saudi  arms  sale. 
I  regret  that  the  President  is  taking 
this  step.  The  overwhelming  vote  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hill  and  in  both  par- 
ties indicates  strongly  the  unease  with 
which  this  sale  is  viewed  up  here. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  sit  down  with  leaders  of  both 
parties  and  attempt  to  work  out  a  fea- 
sible and  prudent  process  which  would 
address  the  real  needs  and  concerns  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  which  would  ad- 
vance the  peace  process  in  the  region. 

There  ought  to  be  strings  attached 
to  any  arms  sale  that  would  ensure  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  the 
peace  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  that  matter  later. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  applaud  the 
statement  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  regard  to  the  Saudi  arms  sale, 
I  think  this  proposal  is  a  far  more  sen- 
sible way  to  proceed  than  to  have  a 
collision  over  a  veto  and  a  deep  divi- 
sion in  our  country. 

An  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  voted  against 
the  sale.  It  was  not  just  a  vote  against 
the  sale  of  the  Stingers.  The  Stingers 
were  the  most  objectionable  part  of 
the  package.  The  package  was  greatly 


reduced  from  an  earlier  package.  It 
was  reduced  because  of  the  opposition 
expressed  by  Senators  of  both  parties. 

But  the  basic  principle  remains— a 
deep,  deep  question  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  providing  any  sophisticated 
American  arms  to  a  nation  that  has 
undermined  American  policy  in  many, 
many  ways  and  that  has  sided  with 
terrorists  and  aided  terrorists,  specifi- 
cally siding  with  Qadhaf  i  in  our  recent 
showdown  with  Libya. 

The  Saudis  called  us  the  aggressors, 
called  us  the  imperialists.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  reward  a  nation  that 
behaves  in  that  way,  until  we  reach  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  can 
expect  of  them,  with  access  to  sophis- 
ticated arms.  I  therefore  applaud  the 
statement  of  my  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  who 
has  been  the  leader  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  working  for,  and  supporting 
the  adoption  of,  the  arms  sales  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  in  re- 
spect to  what  he  has  said  in  regard  to 
the  Stingers.  The  sale  still  includes 
1,666  Sidewinder  missiles,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  later,  but  I  do  wish  to  tell 
the  distinguished  minority  whip  that  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  the  package  still  maintains  the 
Harpoons,  another  deadly  missile. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  indeed. 


66TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  6Sth  birthday  of  Soviet,  human 
rights  champion  and  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  laureate.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to 
mark  this  occasion  than  to  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  free  Dr.  Sakharov 
from  his  internal  exile  in  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky  and  to  restore  fully  his 
human  rights. 

A  world-renowned  physicist.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov turned  from  the  task  of  design- 
ing weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
devote  himself  to  defending  individual 
freedoms  for  those  many  Soviet  citi- 
zens denied  such  himian  rights. 

His  courage  in  the  face  of  many  acts 
of  repression  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, as  that  regime  tried  to  silence 
him,  has  inspired  millions  throughout 
the  world  to  Join  the  human  rights 
crusade. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  fought  for  many 
years  against  the  abuses  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  has  fought  that  re- 
gime's oppression  through  the  elo- 
quence of  his  own  words,  and  through 
his  determination  to  suffer  hunger 
strikes  in  the  defense  of  human  rights. 
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He  has  had  the  courage  to  continue 
to  condemn  Soviet  human  rights  prac- 
tices even  as  the  Government  sen- 
tenced him  to  internal  exile.  Along 
with  his  wife.  Dr.  Yelena  Bonner,  her- 
self a  courageous  human  rights  activ- 
ist. Dr.  Sakharov  has  demonstrated 
that  the  moral  courage  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals can  humble  the  collective 
strength  of  the  highly  organized, 
highly  regimented  Soviet  system. 

Dr.  Bonner  soon  will  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  receiving  medical 
treatment  in  the  United  States.  Her 
release  to  obtain  such  treatment  only 
was  granted  after  her  husband  pro- 
tested repeated  refusals  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  allow  her  to  travel  for 
such  a  humanitarian  purpose. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  own  individual  pro- 
test stimulated  governments  and  their 
citizens  worldwide  to  intercede  on  his 
wife's  behalf,  and  finally,  the  Soviet 
Government  relented. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  Con- 
gress and  people  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  Andrei  Sakharov  and  mark 
his  65th  birthday  than  to  underscore 
our  commitment  today  to  continue  to 
speak  out  against  and  to  protest  the 
denial  of  his  human  rights,  and  those 
of  so  many  other  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


NEAR  COLLISION  AT  CHICAGO 
O'HARE  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday.  May  17,  a  USAIR  DC-9  and 
an  American  Airlines  Boeing  727  came 
very  close  to  a  disastrous  collision  at 
Chicago's  O'Hare  International  Air- 
port. The  two  airliners  were  carrying  a 
total  of  224  passengers  and  crew. 

According  to  a  report  which  ap- 
peared in  Monday's  New  York  Times, 
the  USAIR  DC-9,  bound  for  Pitts- 
burgh, was  taking  off  at  the  same  time 
as  the  American  Airlines  727.  which 
was  boimd  for  Oklahoma  City.  The 
two  airliners  were  on  separate,  but 
intersecting,  nmways.  As  the  two  air- 
craft were  taking  off.  heading  toward 
the  intersection  of  the  two  runways, 
the  USAIR  pilot  saw  the  American 
Airlines  jet  heading  toward  him  on  the 
other  runway.  He  managed  to  pull  his 
plane  off  the  ground  at  slower  than 
normal  speed  and  avoided  a  collision— 
a  collision  which  would  have  surely 
been  disastrous. 

According  to  the  FAA.  there  were  a 
total  of  420  operational  errors  report- 
ed at  airport  air  traffic  control  towers 
in  1985. 

The  incident  has  been  declared  an 
"operational  error"  by  the  FAA,  al- 
though some  sources  quoted  in  the 
Times  story  characterized  it  as  a  "very 
close  call."  This  most  recent  "oper- 
ational error"  is  attributed  to  an  air 
traffic  controller  who  failed  to  ensure 
that  the  two  aircraft  were  in  compli- 
ance with  FAA  rules  governing  the 
safe  separation  of  aircraft. 


In  a  report  on  the  incident  at  Chica- 
go's O'Hare  in  Monday's  Washington 
Post,  the  air  traffic  controller  to 
whom  the  error  has  been  attributed 
"had  his  hands  full"  rerouting  other 
traffic  because  of  rain  and  fog  when 
the  incident  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  the  latest 
in  a  number  of  similar  incidents  in 
which  commercial  passenger  aircraft 
narrowly  have  averted  a  disastrous  en- 
counter. In  the  past  2  years,  according 
to  a  recent  NTSB  report  of  the  results 
of  its  investigation  of  26  such  inci- 
dents, "the  number  of  near-collision 
ground  incidents  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly." Unfortunately,  the  NTSB 
points  out,  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem is  difficult  to  determine  because  of 
incomplete  reporting  and  lack  of  FAA 
followup  investigations. 

The  NTSB  report  notes  that  the 
FAA  has  taken  steps  to  halt  such  inci- 
dents, and  that  those  measures  may 
prove  effective.  However,  the  NTSB 
warns  that  many  of  the  FAA's  efforts 
may  be  "questionable  unless  some  of 
the  basic  ATC  [air  traffic  control] 
problems  involving  adequacy  of  con- 
troller training,  coordination  in  the 
tower,  and  supervision  are  resolved. 
"Until  these  problems  are  adequately 
addressed."  the  NTSB  warns,  "control- 
lers will  continue  to  forget  aircraft, 
there  will  be  continued  breakdowns  in 
coordination  in  the  tower,  and  supervi- 
sors will  not  be  free  to  monitor  per- 
formance of  controllers  or  assist  con- 
trollers." 

Mr.  President,  this  latest  incident  at 
O'Hare  Airport  is  a  grim  reminder 
that  despite  the  assurances  of  some, 
aviation  safety  is  confronted  by  seri- 
ous problems  which  must  be  addressed 
if  the  Nation  is  to  avoid  a  repeat  of 
1985— the  worst  year  since  1977  for 
U.S.  air  carrier  operations  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  fatalities. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  S. 
2417.  the  Aviation  Safety  Commission 
Act.  as  a  first  step  in  addressing  some 
of  these  problems.  I  was  gratified  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Conmiittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Senator  Kassebaum, 
asked  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  that  she  an- 
nounced she  would  schedule  aviation 
safety  hearings  in  her  subcommittee 
in  July. 

D  1120 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  offered  by  me  on 
behalf '  of  Senators  Hollings,  Ford, 
Rockefeller,  and  others  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  begin  the  enormous  task 
of  addressing  the  many  difficult  issues 
associated  with  aviation  safety.  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  includ- 
ing Senator  Mark  Andrews  and 
others,  are  joining  as  cosponsors.  have 
already  joined,  or  are  contemplating 


joining.  I  shall  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  ensure  that  the  Senate  will 
act  expeditiously  to  enact  this  impor- 
tant legislation  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  August  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
NTSB  report  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
remarks,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  1. 1986] 

U.S.  Board  Studies  Chicago  Airuher 
Incident 

(By  Richard  WitUn) 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  said  yesterday  that  it  was  investigat- 
ing the  report  of  a  near-collision  of  two  air- 
liners taking  off  on  intersecting  runways  in 
Chicago  Saturday. 

The  pilot  of  one  plane,  a  USAIr  DC-9, 
pulled  his  craft  off  the  ground  prematurely, 
at  slower  than  normal  speed,  to  avoid  hit- 
ting the  other  plane,  an  American  Airlines 
Boeing  727.  Government  and  airlines 
spokesmen  said. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  how  high  the 
DC-9  was  when  it  crossed  the  path  of  the 
727,  which  was  apparently  still  on  the 
groimd.  But  several  sources  termed  the  Inci- 
dent a  "very  close  call." 

The  two  planes  were  carrying  a  total  of 
212  passengers  and  12  crew  members. 

"operational  error."  F.A.A.  SAYS 

Morton  Edelstein.  spokesman  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  in  Chicago, 
said  the  incident  had  been  declared  an 
"operational  error"  by  officials  in  the  tower 
at  O'Hare  International  Airport.  This  was 
implicit  acknowledgement  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  by  one  or  more  air-traffic 
controllers  in  allowing  two  airliners  to  be 
given  takeoff  clearances  that  failed  to 
insure  compliance  with  rules  on  safe  separa- 
tion. 

The  incident  occurred  as  critics  in  Con- 
gress, other  agencies  and  the  private  sector 
were  questioning  the  adequacy  of  F.A.A.  su- 
pervision of  air  safety,  not  only  in  the  area 
of  air-traffic  control  but  also  in  aircraft 
maintenance  and  security  against  terrorism. 

Last  week,  the  safety  board  voiced  new 
concerns  about  the  kind  of  near-collision 
that  happened  Saturday  in  Chicago,  and  ex- 
panded on  earlier  recommendations  for  re- 
medial measures  by  the  aviation  agency. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  10-month  study 
of  the  26  most  serious  such  incidents  last 
year.  Among  other  things,  the  report  called 
for  creation  of  a  special  team  to  develop 
memory  aids  for  controllers,  and  improve- 
ment in  airport  "signs,  markings  and  proce- 
dures." 

The  safety  board  inquiry  will  seek  to  de- 
termine why  conflicting  instructions  might 
have  been  given  to  the  two  crews,  and 
whether  tower  supervisors  should  have 
caught  any  errors. 

A  board  spokesman,  William  Bush,  said  an 
investigator  in  Chicago  had  taken  steps  to 
impound  tapes  of  tower-to-cockpit  conversa- 
tions. 

The  F.A.A.  said  the  controller  who  had 
handled  both  planes  had  been  relieved  of 
his  duties,  which  is  routine  in  significant  op- 
erating errors. 


Mr.  Edelstein  said  that  the  normal  com- 
plement of  controllers  was  on  duty  at  the 
time.  Just  after  10  A.M.  in  Chicago.  He  said, 
too.  that  the  clearances  had  been  given 
about  15  seconds  apart  and  that  the  control- 
ler had  been  assigned  the  extra  responsibil- 
ity of  radioing  revised  routings  to  some 
planes  l>ecause  of  bad  weather. 

THE  RDNWATS  INTERSECTED 

This  is  what  is  known  about  the  incident 
from  official  sources: 

The  twin-jet  DC-9,  headed  for  Pittsburgh 
with  110  passengers  and  a  crew  of  five,  was 
taking  off  on  Runway  4L,  the  most  westerly 
of  three  Chicago  runways  that  are  headed 
40  degrees  to  the  northeast. 

The  three-engine  American  727.  with  102 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  seven,  bound  for 
Oklahoma  City,  took  off  on  Runway  32R. 
the  most  easterly  of  three  runways  headed 
320  degrees  to  the  northwest. 

The  intersection  Is  halfway  down  the  two 
runways.  Use  of  intersecting  instead  of  par- 
allel runways  is  routine,  officials  said,  and 
depends  on  such  factors  as  traffic  density, 
weather,  noise,  rules,  and  landing  patterns. 

The  USAir  co-pilot  saw  the  other  plane 
heading  toward  his  from  the  right,  and  his 
DC-9  was  hauled  into  the  air  at  a  speed 
below  normal.  The  USAlr  crew  waited  until 
they  arrived  in  PltUburgh  to  tell  the  F.A.A. 
what  had  happened.  The  American  crew 
learned  of  the  near-collision  only  after 
reaching  Oklahoma  City. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  19, 1986] 
Air  Controller  "Had  Hands  Pull" 

Chicago.— An  air  traffic  controller  over- 
seeing takeoffs  of  two  Jets  that  nearly  col- 
lided at  O'Hare  International  Airport  Satur- 
day "had  his  hands  full"  rerouting  other 
traffic  because  of  rain  and  fog  when  the  in- 
cident occurred,  authorities  said. 

A  USAir  jet  carrying  110  passengers  had 
to  make  a  sudden,  early  takeoff  to  avoid  an 
airliner  that  crossed  its  path  on  a  runway. 

"We  don't  know  if  the  controller  cleared 
them  at  the  wrong  time,  or  if  one  of  the 
pilots  waited  on  the  runway  too  long  after 
he  was  cleared."  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration spokesman  Mort  Edelstein  said. 

Safety  Board  Rei>ort  Urges  Steps  To  Curb 
Runway  Collision  Danger 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  has  concluded  that  more 
than  a  dozen  measures  should  be  undertak- 
en to  reduce  the  potential  danger  of  aircraft 
collisions  or  other  unsafe  activities  on  or 
near  runways  at  U.S.  airports. 

The  recommendations  were  made  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  fol- 
lowing a  special  Investigation  of  26  such  In- 
cidents by  the  Safety  Board.  The  investiga- 
tion followed  a  near  collision  of  two  DC-lO's 
at  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  International 
Airport  in  March  1985.  One  plane  was 
taking  off  while  the  other  was  authorized  to 
taxi  across  the  same  runway. 

The  Safety  Board  called  for 

—Improved  training  for  tower  controllers, 
ranging  from  use  of  simulation  practices  to 
development  of  memory  aids. 

—Better  control  tower  supervision  and  co- 
ordination. 

—More  precise  and  standardized  operating 
practices  by  both  controllers  and  pilots. 

—Improved  reporting  and  investigation  of 
runway  incursion  Incidents. 

—Adequate  runway  and  taxiway  signs. 

The  Safety  Board,  noting  a  rise  in  runway 
incidents  in  the  last  year  or  so,  said  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  could  not  be 


measured  because  of  both  incomplete  re- 
porting and  lack  of  follow-up  investigations 
by  the  FAA.  The  NTSB  said  it  believes  that 
recent  FAA  efforts  to  halt  runway  incur- 
sions will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  auch  inci- 
dents. NTSB  added: 

"However,  many  of  the  projects  are  in- 
complete and  the  effectiveness  of  them  is 
questionable  unless  some  of  the  basic  ATC 
(air  traffic  control)  problems  involving  ade- 
quacy of  controller  training,  coordination  in 
the  tower  and  supervision  are  resolved. 
Until  these  problems  are  adequately  ad- 
dressed, controllers  will  continue  to  forget 
aircraft,  there  will  be  continued  breakdowns 
in  coordination  in  the  tower,  and  supervi- 
sors will  not  be  free  to  monitor  performance 
of  controllers  or  assist  controllers." 

Seventeen  of  the  26  Incidents  investigated 
by  the  NTSB  were  described  by  FAA  as  con- 
troller-induced incursions,  or  "operational 
errors":  nine  were  categorized  as  pilot  Incur- 
3lons,  or  "pilot  deviations. "  However,  the  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  despite  these  cate- 
gorizations, many  Involved  combinations  of 
pilot  and  controller  factors. 

The  Safety  Board  Identified  a  lack  of  con- 
troller supervisions  or  back-up  personnel  In 
towers  when  some  runway  Incursions  oc- 
curred. In  the  majority  of  these  controller- 
Induced  Incidents,  the  NTSB  found  that  al- 
though staffing  was  sufficient  for  all  oper- 
ating positions,  supervisors  often  were  not 
in  the  tower  cabs  or  because  of  other  re- 
sponsibilities were  not  available  to  monitor 
controller  performance.  When  assigned, 
controllers-in-charge  usually  had  other  re- 
sponsibilities which  prevented  them  from 
performing  a  supervisory  function. 

The  NTSB  also  discovered  what  it  called 
deficiencies  In  FAA's  tower  controller  train- 
ing program.  It  said  the  training  was  not 
the  "best  available"  and  cited  some  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  controller  training  as 
superior. 

The  practical  apphcation  of  air  traffic 
procedures  through  simulation  practices 
would  give  new  controller  better  work 
habits,  better  understanding  of  both  proper 
coordination  and  scanning  techniques,  and 
would  better  prepare  student  controllers  for 
their  responsibilities,  the  Safety  Board  said. 

In  runway  incursions  caused  by  pilot 
errors,  there  were  seven  cases  of  unauthor- 
ized runway  crossing  or  entry  for  takeoff.  Iti 
some  of  these,  runway  and  taxiway  signs  are 
missing.  At  least  twice,  pilots  did  not  comply 
with  controller  clearances  that  they  had  ac- 
knowledged. Pilots  contributed  to  some  In- 
cursions by  falling  to  communicate  properly 
with  controllers  and  falling  to  be  vigilant. 

The  NSTB  noted  that  some  pilot  devi- 
ations occur  t>ecause  of  misunderstood,  but 
acknowledged  clearances,  and  concluded 
that  pilots  should  use  proper  phraseology 
and  read  back  taxi,  takeoff  and  landing 
clearances. 

The  Safety  Board's  special  Investigation 
report  added  that  pilots  could  reduce  the 
risk  of  runway  incursions  by  scanning  more 
effectively  before  taxiing  onto  active  run- 
ways; by  reducing  taxi  speed  while  ap- 
proaching and  preparing  to  cross  runways: 
and,  importantly,  by  delaying  a  request  for 
clearance  to  cross  a  runway  until  actually 
ready  to  do  so. 

The  special  investigation  was  the  NTSB's 
first  broad  examination  of  the  Incursion 
problem,  although  it  has  Investigated  Indi- 
vidual runway  incidents  and  accidents  in  the 
past.  Of  19  previous  recommendations 
issued  following  these  earlier  Investigations, 
less  than  half  have  been  fully  adopted  by 
FAA 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


A  WEST  COAST  EXPORT 
LICENSING  OFFICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fastest  growing  markets  for  high-tech- 
nology products  are  the  newly  indus- 
trializing economies  on  the  Pacific 
Rim  and  California  is  on  the  leading 
edge  of  capturing  those  markets.  The 
demand  by  Pacific  Rim  nations  for 
electronic  technology  will  grow  stead- 
ily for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  po- 
tential is  enormous. 

California  and  other  Western  busi- 
ness executives  should  be  getting 
advice,  Information,  guidance,  and. 
above  all.  encouragement  from  the 
Government  to  Increase  our  export 
business.  They  are  not  getting  that 
now.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
current  trade  deficit. 

Washington  thinking  is  often  light- 
years  away  in  terms  of  the  everyday 
business  needs  of  California  and  the 
West.  A  bill  we  passed  last  year  now 
requires  the  Export  Administration 
Office  in  Washington  to  stay  open 
until  5  p.m.  West  coast  time.  It  used  to 
close  at  2  p.m.  That  is  5  p.m.  Washing- 
ton time.  'The  fact  that  we  had  to  pass 
a  law  to  get  them  to  understand  that 
the  Western  business  day  goes  on  for 
another  3  hours  shows  what  we  are  up 
against. 

Even  a  routine  license  request  now 
takes  about  2  weeks  to  process  and  if 
there  are  complications,  it  could— and 
does— take  montlu. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion directing  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  open  an  export  licensing  office 
on  the  west  coast. 

A  Western  regional  export  licensing 
office  is  badly  needed  and  long  over- 
due. California  businesses  alone  filed 
more  than  31.000  requests  for  export 
licenses  last  year.  That  means  one  out 
of  four  of  all  the  export  license  re- 
quests- that  all  American  businesses 
filed  with  the  Export  Administration 
came  just  from  California. 

Electronic  components  and  commu- 
nications equipment,  which  accounts 
for  much  of  California's  license  re- 
quests, amounts  to  more  than  $4  bil- 
lion annually.  A  west  coast  office 
would  give  California  and  other  west 
coast  exporters  direct  access  to  speed 
up  present  time-consuming  licensing 
procedures. 

I  believe  that  In  many  cases  we  could 
cut  In  half  the  time  it  now  takes  a 
west  coast  business  to  get  an  export  li- 
cense out  of  Washington. 

The  result  will  be  millions  of  dollars 
in  savings  to  west  coast  exporters  over 
the  years.  And  if  they  get  the  kind  of 
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service  they  should  get,  it  could  mean 
millions  of  dollars  more  in  increased 
sales. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  we  can  do  this  without 
spending  a  lot  of  taxpayers'  money. 
The  new  office  could  be  set  up  in  an 
existing  Department  of  Commerce  fa- 
cility and  staffed  with  the  present  De- 
partment personnel. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconson  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


HOW  AN  OFFSHOOT  OF  STAR 
WARS  COULD  SPARK  A  NUCLE- 
AR EXCHANGE  IN  EUROPE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  16 
years  ago,  this  body  ratified  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Only  two  Senators  op- 
posed it.  The  ratification  of  that 
treaty  committed  the  United  States  to 
a  combination  of  arms  control  and  de- 
terrence as  the  most  practical  way  to 
prevent  the  initiation  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Support  for  the  ABM  Treaty  was  not 
based  on  the  pie-in-the-sky  unreality 
of  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  The  treaty  rec- 
ognized that  unfortunately  and  sadly 
nuclear  weapons  are  here  to  stay. 
Through  all  of  world  history,  no  tech- 
nology that  brings  a  massive  increase 
in  military  power  has  even  been  wiped 
out  or  disinvented  or  has  disappeared 
or  ever  will.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a 
sure  and  certain  fact  of  life  as  long  as 
mankind  dwells  on  this  planet. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  them  are  as 
fruitless  as  attempts  to  grant  mankind 
immortality  or  to  prevent  winter  from 
ever  coming  again  to  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. The  ABM  Treaty  also  recognized 
that  for  the  foreseeable  future  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  continue  to  be  rivals  for  world 
leadership  and  would  both  be  heavily 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

This  realism  brought  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
practical  basis  for  peace  was  mutual 
deterrence.  As  long  as  both  sides  rec- 
ognized that  a  nuclear  war  would 
mean  total  obliteration,  it  was  obvious 
neither  side  would  provoke  such  a  war. 
The  problem  was  how  to  maintain, 
how  to  preserve  this  understanding  be- 
tween two  countries,  each  capable  of 
utterly  destroying  the  other.  Both  su- 
perpowers must  fully  understand  the 
futility  of  nuclear  war  under  any  and 
all  circumstances.  How  could  this 
standoff,  this  balance  of  nuclear 
terror,  be  stabilized  so  that  neither  su- 
perpower would  be  tempted  to  attack 
the  other? 

What  was  the  most  likely  threat  to 
deterrence?  Was  it  possible  that  one  of 


the  two  armed-to-the-teeth  nuclear 
powers  would  build  a  defense  against 
the  other's  nuclear  arsenal  so  that  it 
could  launch  a  preemptive  strike  and 
then  hunker  down  behind  its  antimis- 
sile defense? 

Such  a  prospect  seemed  unlikely  in 
1972  when  the  Senate  ratified  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Nevertheless,  it  loomed 
as  a  tempting  possibility.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  made  a  halting  start  at  de- 
veloping such  a  technology.  No  one 
could  predict  where  the  magic  of  such 
technology  might  lead.  Only  one  thing 
was  sure:  The  cost  would  be  immense. 
The  economic  burden  of  such  technol- 
ogy would  be  enormous.  But  there  was 
a  far  more  significant  price  that  an 
antimissile  defense  system  would 
exact.  Such  a  defense  would  sharply 
increase  the  uncertainty,  the  threat, 
the  danger  that  one  side  or  the  other, 
having  developed  an  antimissile  or 
SDI  or  star  wars  system  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  initiate  a  preemptive 
nuclear  strike. 

So  if  the  star  wars  system  worked, 
would  not  deterrence  fade?  It  would 
Indeed.  Here's  how:  A  President  or  a 
Soviet  leader  believing  that  his  coun- 
try could  survive  a  nuclear  strike 
would  no  longer  fear  that  a  nuclear 
attack  would  be  suicide.  As  SDI  or  star 
wars  proceeded,  both  superpowers 
would  know  this.  With  that  knowl- 
edge, with  the  expectation  that  time 
was  eroding  the  deterrence  that  had 
prevented  nuclear  attacks  in  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  would 
greatly  increase.  It  would  not  be  likely 
to  await  the  perfection  of  a  star  wars 
defense. 

This  was  the  concern  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  in  1972.  Then 
came  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 
Why  did  that  treaty  shoot  through 
the  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes?  First  and  above  all.  Senators 
recognized  that  the  treaty  would  pre- 
serve the  nuclear  deterrence  that  had 
preserved  nuclear  peace  throughout 
the  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  Second, 
Senators  believed  that  the  treaty 
would  save  both  superpowers  from  an 
economically  ruinous  arms  race. 
Third,  the  treaty  made  arms  control 
agreements  that  reduced  and  stabi- 
lized nuclear  weapons  possible. 

In  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
Arms  Control  Today,  Jonathan  Stein 
brilliantly  highlights  a  more  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Stein  is 
the  author  of  "From  H-Bomb  to  Star 
Wars."  He  is  also  a  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Paul  Simon.  Stein  points 
out  that  antitactical  ballistic  missiles 
constitute  the  star  wars  supporters'  re- 
sponse to  European's  fear  that  star 
wars  will  Isolate  Western  Europe  from 
the  protection  of  the  United  States 
great  military  power.  This  antltheater 
ballistic  missile  or  ATBM  has  come  on 
as  a  kind  of  kid  brother  of  star  wars.  It 
would  use  star  wars  technology  to  pro- 


vide defense  against  short  range  nucle- 
ar missiles  in  Europe.  Stein  contends 
that  this  ATBM  Program  constitutes  a 
sure  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  As 
Stein  puts  it: 

Article  VI  of  the  ABM  treaty  enjoins  the 
parties  from  giving  missiles,  launchers  or 
radars  other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars,  any  strate- 
gic ABM  capability,  and  further  disallows 
testing  of  these  components  in  an  ABM 
mode.  This  would  prohibit  the  testing  of 
ATBM's  against'  theater  or  intermediate- 
range  systems,  since  the  trajectories,  veloci- 
ties, and  radar  Images  of  intermediate-range 
missiles  are  similar  to  those  of  strategic  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles.  Intercept 
capabilities  acquired  during  the  testing  and 
development  of  an  ATBM  could  be  readily 
transferred  to  a  strategic  program. 

Stein  also  spells  out  the  grim  practi- 
cal effect  of  proceeding  with  this  anti- 
tactical  nuclear  weapon,  this  mini  off- 
shoot of  star  wars.  He  asks:  How  would 
the  Soviets  respond?  Obviously  they 
will  respond  by  developing  ways  of 
maintaining  an  effective  offensive 
force.  That  means  the  Soviets  will 
come  on  strongly  with  reentry  vehicles 
and  penetration  aids.  They  will  strug- 
gle to  saturate,  jam,  spoof,  and  over- 
whelm NATO's  defensive  weapons. 

Suppose  we  push  NATO  ATBM's. 
Then  what  follows  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war?  Answer:  An  early  and 
sure  rush  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
suppress  ATBM  defenses  and  elimi- 
nate counter  offenses.  The  side  that 
strikes  first  has  a  big  advantage.  The 
ATBM's  constitute  a  formula  for  a 
quick  and  sure  nuclear  war  in  Europe. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Jonathan  Stein, 
in  Arms  Control  Today,  that  parallels 
much  of  what  I  have  said,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missiles— New 
Threat  to  the  ABM  Treaty 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Stein) 
To  date,  the  debate  over  President  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  has  fo- 
cused on  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  redefine  the  SDI  program  and  reinter- 
pret the  ABM  Treaty  so  as  to  allow  testing 
and  development  of  space-based  defenses  to 
proceed  unimpeded.  This  frontal  attack  on 
the  ABM  Treaty  has  so  dominated  the  arms 
control  discussion  of  the  past  two  years  that 
another  effort  to  circumvent  the  treaty,  the 
antl-tactlcal,  or  anti-theater,  ballistic  missile 
(ATBM)  program,  has  gone  virtually  unno- 
ticed. 

In  his  various  attempts  to  support  the 
Star  Wars  concept  and  to  respond  to  Euro- 
pean fears  of  creating  a  "Portress  America," 
President  Reagan  has  acluiowledged  the 
need  to  develop  defensive  measures  against 
ballistic  missile  threats  of  less  than  inter- 
continental range.  However,  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  develop  ATBMs.  driven  by 
its  desire  to  win  allied  support  for  SDI  and 
to  register  progress  in  defense  research  and 
development,  ignores  a  number  of  serious 


arms  control  and  foreign  policy  Implica- 
tlona,  including  possible  violations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  damaging  strategic  and  po- 
litical repercussions  within  the  Western  alli- 
ance. 

Defense  against  tactical  ballistic  missiles 
in  Europe,  such  as  the  Soviet  SS-21  (120 
kms)  and  the  SS-23  (500  kms),  received 
start-up  funds  in  1982  as  a  joint-service 
weapons  program.  The  program,  known 
simply  as  "ATM",  will  be  funded  independ- 
ently of  SDI  at  $62.7  million  in  FY86  as  an 
Army  R&D  effort.  ATM  is  being  funded  to 
supplement  older  air  defense  programs, 
such  as  the  Patriot  and  Improved  Hawk  air- 
defense  (anti-aircraft)  systems,  whose  pro- 
gram managers  are  now  investigating  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  a  limited  anti-cruise 
and  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  capability. 
The  Patriot,  which  has  received  the  most 
attention,  consists  of  a  long-range  surface- 
to-air  missile  (SAM),  effective  up  to  alti- 
tudes of  80  kilometers  or  more,  linked  to  a 
radar  set.  command  and  control  post,  and 
early-warning  network.  The  Patriot  and  Im- 
proved Hawk  may  soon  be  tested  against 
short-range  tactical  or  longer-range  theater 
missiles,  a  technological  advancement 
known  as  'SAM  upgrade." 

More  exotic  plans  for  ATBMs,  moving 
well  beyond  air-defense  systems  of  limited 
antl-tactlcal  missile  capability,  draw  heavily 
on  the  SDI  research  now  underway.  The 
Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  Organization 
(SDIO)  believes  that  a  variety  of  systems 
demonstrations  with  ATBM  applications 
can  be  ready  by  1990  or  shortly  thereafter. 
These  include  space-  and  ground-based  laser 
and  sensor  devices,  an  airborne  optical 
system  experiment  utilizing  an  advanced  in- 
frared sensor  for  warhead  tracking  and 
decoy  discrimination,  and  high-speed  en- 
doatmospheric  kinetic-energy  interceptors 
known  as  SR-Hlt  and  ER-Hlt  (Small-Radar 
and  Extended-Range  Homing  Intercept 
Technology). 

One  rationale  for  proceeding  with  SAM 
upgrade  stems  from  a  growing  U.S.  concern 
that  two  new  Soviet  mobile  SAMS— the  SA- 
10  and  the  SA-X-12.  each  with  a  100  kilome- 
ter range— will  soon  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  an  antl-tactlcal  missile  capabil- 
ity and  possibly  a  wider  territorial  defense 
capability  against  U.S.  or  NATO  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles.  The  Pentagon  also  be- 
lieves the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense 
program,  presumably  much  of  which  Is  rele- 
vant to  ATBM  technologies.  Is  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

Pull  ATBM  program  costs  ar .-  difficult  to 
establish  owing  to  the  uncertain  direction  of 
the  program.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  will 
become  a  significant  part  of  SDI.  or  simply 
borrow  disparate  hardware  as  components 
and  systems  become  available.  Nonetheless, 
as  the  debate  over  SDI  has  made  clear,  it 
seems  improbable  that  defensive  systems  de- 
velopment will  become  marginally  less  ex- 
pensive than  offensive  countermeasures  In 
any  realm  of  defense,  be  It  tactical,  theater, 
or  strategic. 

ATBMs  have  generated  an  enthusiastic 
following  within  the  professional  defense 
conununlty,  which  apparently  believes  them 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Although  the  legality  of  tactical  HMD,  if 
unambiguously  limited  on  scope  and  range. 
Is  not  now  In  question,  a  theater  BMD 
would  seriously  violate  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
a  number  of  counts. 
Article  VI  of  the  ABM  Treaty  enjoins  the 
'  parties  from  giving  "missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars  other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars."  any  stra- 


tegic ABM  capacity,  and  further  disallows 
testing  of  these  components  "In  an  ABM 
mode."  This  would  prohibit  the  testing  of 
A'TBMs  against  theater  or  intermediate- 
range  systems,  since  the  trajectories,  veloci- 
ties, and  radar  images  of  intermediate-range 
missiles  are  similar  to  those  of  strategic  tub- 
marine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  Intercept 
capabilities  acquired  during  the  testing  and 
development  of  an  ATBM  could  be  readily 
transferred  to  a  strategic  ABM  program. 

The  SAM  upgrade  Issue  also  falls  under 
this  article  of  the  treaty  and  would  relate 
both  to  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  programs  If  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  these  systems 
have  acquired  strategic  ABM  capability.  No 
Soviet  or  U.S.  SAMs  have  been  unambig- 
uously tested  against  theater  or  strategic 
ballistic  missiles,  and  there  remains  much 
scepticism  In  the  technical  conununlty 
whether  future  SAM  modifications  will  ever 
grant  more  than  a  modicum  of  strategic 
ABM  capability.  Nevertheless,  even  a  very 
limited  capability  acquired  through  develop- 
ment and  testing  would  violate  the  treaty. 

Article  IX  of  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits 
the  parties  from  transferring  technology  or 
deploying  outside  Its  national  territory  stra- 
tegic" ABM  systems  or  components"  limited 
by  the  treaty.  Agreed  Statement  O  refines 
this  third-party  clause  by  constraining  the 
transfer  of  "technical  descriptions  or  blue- 
prints ...  for  ABM  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents." Accordingly,  the  U.S.  could  not  le- 
gally provide  strategically  capable  ATBM 
components  or  systems  to  NATO  for  an 
allied  ATBM  program. 

Article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile 
land-based  or  sea-,  air-,  or  spacebased  sys- 
tems and  components.  The  article  also  bans 
launching  more  than  one  Interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  or  giving  a  system  rapid  reload  or 
MIRVed  capability.  These  restrictions 
would  severely  Inhibit  an  ATBM  system. 
The  Idea  that  an  ATBM  network  could 
function  effectively  without  mobility  (espe- 
cially of  sensors),  without  a  rapid,  automat- 
ed firing  response,  without  a  reload  capabil- 
ity, without  MIRVed  interceptors,  or  with- 
out basing  of  ancillary  systems  and  compo- 
nents In  air  and  space,  would  not  be  In  keep- 
ing with  the  thrust  of  the  parent  SDI  pro- 
gram. Abandoning  these  capabilities  would 
be  analogous  to  attempting  to  perform  the 
terminal  phase  defense  of  hardened  targets 
with  1960s  technology. 

The  administration  is  unlikely  to  admit 
that  ATBMs  are  being  developed  or  tested 
with  sUtegic  ABM  capability.  In  this  sense, 
an  "ATBM  loophole'  may  soon  develop  akin 
to  the  ASAT  loophole:  both  testing  and  de- 
velopment will  proceed  under  the  guise  of 
other,  seemingly  unrestricted  programs  di- 
rected at  fulfilling  ostensible  theater-range 
missions.  The  end  result  will  be  an  abrogat- 
ed or  progressively  eroded  ABM  Treaty. 
Either  way.  an  offenae-defense  arms  race 
will  ensue  to  the  detriment  of  both  super- 
powers. 

Within  the  Western  alliance.  ATBM  could 
wreak  serious  strategic  and  political 
damage.  ATBM  proponents  claim  that  even 
a  partial  defense,  wherever  deployed,  can 
play  a  useful  role  in  enhancing  deterrence 
against  both  limited  and  large  nuclear  at- 
tacks. Smaller  missile  salvos,  it  is  argued, 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  intercept,  and 
larger  attacks  would  be  deterred  by  the  un- 
certainty in  predicting  which  reentry  vehi- 
cles would  penetrate  to  their  targeU.  NATO 
would  be  defended  against  accidental  or  un- 
authorized use  as  well,  and  new  opportuni- 
ties  for   arms   reduction,   by   phasing   In 


ATBMs  and  phasing  out  Intermediate-  and 
medium-range  mlaailet,  would  ineluctably 
follow. 

The  real  Impact  of  deploying  ATBMs  la 
likely  to  be  just  the  opposite.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  first  respond  by  devising  means 
to  maintain  an  effective  offensive  force.  It 
would  undoubtedly  add  reentry  vehicles  and 
penetration  aids  to  saturate,  jam,  spoof,  and 
overwhelm  NATO's  defensive  weapons. 
Moreover,  the  introduction  of  even  partially 
effective  NATO  ATBMs  would,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  invite  an  early,  massive  attack 
to  suppress  (lefenses  and  eliminate  offenses. 
Just  as  a  NATO  ATBM  force  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  commit  to  a  mas- 
sive strike  early  in  a  crisis,  so  a  Warsaw  Pact 
ATBM  would  remove  the  viability  of  gradu- 
al or  flexible  escalation.  ATBM  thus  unique- 
ly works  against  NATO  policy  and  Western 
interests,  for  it  Is  the  threat  of  graduated' 
nuclear  escalation  that  Is  believed  to  deter 
the  much  stronger  conventional  forces  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Britain  and  Prance  will 
surely  view  a  highly  mobile  Soviet  ATBM 
program,  deployed  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  western  military  dlstricu  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  "legal"  means  of  degrading  their 
nuclear  deterents. 

More  NATO  research  toward  ATBMs 
would  also  give  the  Soviet  Union  every  In- 
centive to  accelerate  their  own  ATBM  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Further- 
more, an  increased  ATBM  effort  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  SDI  program  will  virtually 
guarantee  an  early  redirection  of  Soviet  re- 
search well  beyond  their  SAM  upgrade 
projects.  Because  of  Increased  U.S.  and 
Soviet  warhead  requirements  to  assure  pen- 
etration of  the  new  defense  systems,  arms 
reduction  will  be  even  more  complicated. 
The  NATO  allies  may  in  fact  be  placed  In 
the  unpalaUble  position  of  requiring  addi- 
tional intermediate  nuclear  forces  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  ATBM  and  upgraded  SAM 
network. 

Finally,  the  ATBM  mission  will  be  ham- 
pered by  the  scant  prospect  that  any  survlv- 
able  defensive  system  architecture  can  or 
will  be  built  that  Is  not  subject  to  readily 
available  or  easily  designed  countermeas- 
ures. All  manner  of  countermeasures  now 
under  development  or  Investigation  with  ap- 
plicability to  the  SDI  program  will  be  equal- 
ly relevant  for  penetrating  ATBM  defenses: 
destruction  of  radars  and  Infrared  sensors 
through  direct  attack  or  nuclear-Induced 
electromagnetic  pulse;  use  of  penetration 
aids  and  decoys,  including  aerosols,  chaff, 
and  highly  reflective  balloons;  and  prolif- 
eration of  the  Incoming  "threat  cloud'  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
in  present  arsenals. 

The  ATBM  program  rationale  and  mission 
is  as  unclear  as  that  of  the  larger  SDI  pro- 
gram. Some  see  ATBMs  as  a  useful  defen- 
sive component  of  the  NATO  INF  modern- 
ization program.  Others  sec  It  as  a  program 
to  defend  hardened  fixed  targeU,  such  as 
critical  air  fields,  naval  bases,  and  command, 
control  and  communications  facilities.  Still 
others  believe  it  may  eventually  be  possible 
to  defend  European  cities,  and  some  would 
like  to  see  a  multifunctional  mobile  ATBM 
to  defend  fronts  and  armies  on  the  move. 
Whatever  the  rationale,  there  are  so  many 
conceptual  problems  with  the  Idea  of  ATBM 
defense  that  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  rush 
Into  any  commitment  to  the  program. 

Olven  this  confusion  of  goals  for  the 
ATBM  program.  Its  close  relationship  to  the 
strategic  defense  effort,  and  the  connection 
between  all  aspects  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense and  ABM  Treaty  survival.  It  U  Incum- 
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bent  upon  the  arms  control  community  to 
watch  closely  the  disparate  programs  put 
forward  by  EHDD  and  the  SDIO.  To  this  end. 
Congress  should  establish  reporting  require- 
ments for  the  ATBM  program,  preferably 
with  technology  development  updates 
matched  to  proposed  mission  areas  (e.g.,  de- 
scribing how  the  Terminal  Imaging  Radar 
Experiment  would  fit  into  hard-site  point 
defense  or  ATBM  missions). 

In  addition,  the  administration  should  be 
required  to  submit  separate  listings  of  test 
schedules  and  justify  test  activities  under 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  While  not  in 
itself  an  inhibition,  such  a  list  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  keeping  Congress  and  the 
public  Informed  about  respect  for— or  suspi- 
cious interpretations  of— the  treaty's  terms. 
Congress  should  call  for  a  thorough  debate 
of  the  entire  ATBM  issue.  Failing  this,  we 
are  likely  to  find  ourselves  sailing  through  a 
tiny  loophole  in  the  ABM  Treaty  onto  vast, 
uncharted  seas  of  strategic  peril. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  DOES 
NOT  REALLY  HAVE  AN  INFLA- 
TION DIVIDEND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  really  have 
an  inflation  dividend.  Well,  the  fact  is 
they  do.  They  reprogram  with  con- 
gressional approval  excess  appropria- 
tions that  flow  from  inflation,  but  the 
myth  is  that  no  funds  over  and  above 
what  Congress  approves  become  avail- 
able through  an  inflation  dividend. 
Well,  it  does.  In  March,  the  GAO  re- 
ported that  between  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1986  the  Department 
of  Defense  cashed  in  on  an  inflation 
dividend  of  $39.5  billion  and  piled  up 
another  $5  billion  from  overprojecting 
the  price  of  fuel.  That  is  a  fact.  When 
I  say  $1  billion,  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  I  have  maybe 
$100  here,  $10  and  $20  bills.  I  am  not 
talking  about  that  kind  of  money.  I 
am  not  talking  about  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  am  not  talking  about  hundreds 
of  millions.  I  am  talking  about  a  thou- 
sand million  dollars  multiplied  by  44. 
In  other  words,  roughly  $44  billion. 
That  was  the  inflation  dividend  and 
that  was  the  excess  over  what  Con- 
gress actually  appropriated  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  had  over  the 
last  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leaht]  is 
recognized  under  a  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AFTER  UBYA:  THE  UNITED 
STATES  RESPONSE  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL TERRORISM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Senate  about  a  subject 


that  is  in  the  minds  of  practically 
every  American  today. 

The  killings  of  Americans  by  terror- 
ists have  deeply  affected  all  of  us. 
Since  the  air  strike  against  Colonel 
Qadhafi,  the  stakes  have  changed  dra- 
matically. Americans— with  good 
reason— are  concerned  and  uncertain 
about  where  these  events  will  lead  and 
whether  the  United  States  has  a 
policy  that  really  can  stop  these  ter- 
rorists. 

Stopping  terrorism  has  become  a  top 
priority  of  the  American  people.  They 
want  to  see  effective  action  by  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  that  will 
halt  these  murderous  attacks.  But, 
they  are  also  concerned  about  our  re- 
taliation leading  to  an  endless  spiral  of 
violence. 

Ever  since  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis, 
as  terrorists  became  more  sophisticat- 
ed, their  attacks  against  Americans 
more  frequent  and  their  targets  more 
indiscriminate  and  lethal,  I  have  urged 
the  administration  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive counterterrorism  policy. 
Such  a  policy  must  combine  diplomat- 
ic and  political  action,  international 
measures  such  as  economic  sanctions, 
effective  military  capabilities,  and  the 
will  to  use  all  these  instruments  in  a 
proper  balance. 

As  the  cornerstone  of  that  policy,  I 
stressed  the  need  to  improve  our  intel- 
ligence. We  must  have  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  who  and  where  terrorists  are, 
who  is  supporting  and  directing  them, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  specific  ter- 
rorist outrages. 

I  also  spelled  out  the  conditions 
which  I  believe  must  exist  before  mili- 
tary force  can  legitimately  be  used: 

The  safety  of  any  hostages. 

The  capability  to  carry  out  a  dis- 
criminate strike  against  known  terror- 
ists. 

An  adequate  basis  in  international 
law  for  the  use  of  force. 

And  a  consensus  among  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  about  the  limits  on  and  pur- 
poses of  any  use  of  force. 

The  decision  to  bomb  Libya  was 
made  after  Colonel  Qadhafi  ordered 
the  bombing  in  West  Berlin  that  killed 
and  wounded  Americans,  and  when  we 
had  evidence  that  he  planned  upward 
of  30  attacks  against  American  instal- 
lations, diplomats,  and  tourists. 

After  our  repeated  warnings  were 
met  with  more  violence,  and  our  at- 
tempts to  enlist  our  allies  in  less  dras- 
tic measures  failed,  the  administration 
stopped  publicly  debating  whether  to 
use  force  against  a  state  that  supports 
terrorism.  The  question  became  how 
best  to  use  it. 

In  the  month  since  the  bombing, 
debate  over  the  proper  U.S.  response 
to  terrorism  from  the  Middle  East  has 
resumed. 

According  to  the  polls,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  Americans  support  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  force  against  Libya.  An 


even  greater  number  think  terrorism 
will  continue  and  that  a  major  terror- 
ist incident  will  occur  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

Many  thoughtful  and  concerned 
Vermonters  who  have  contacted  me 
believe  the  bombing  was  a  dangerous 
mistake.  They  warn  that  by  resorting 
to  military  force  we  lose  our  moral  ad- 
vantage over  terrorists,  and  that  force 
only  incites  more  violence  without  ad- 
dressing the  causes  of  terrorism.  They 
are  afraid  that  this  escalating  violence 
so  close  to  the  world's  oil  fields  may 
lead  to  a  full-scale  war  between  super- 
powers. 

Clearly,  if  the  use  of  force  against 
terrorists  is  to  achieve  the  goal  of  de- 
terring further  attacks,  it  must  not  be 
ruled  out  under  any  or  aU  circum- 
stances. President  Reagan  said  the  air 
strike  was  "but  a  single  engagement  in 
a  long  battle  against  terrorism,"  and 
that  our  policy  will  now  involve  an  "es- 
calating response." 

Each  time  we  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  Qadhafi  is  responsible 
for  a  terrorist  attack  against  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  expect  the  President  to 
respond  in  some  fashion.  He  has 
threatened  to  bomb  Syria  or  Iran  if 
they  are  linked  to  terrorism  in  which 
Americans  are  the  victims. 

I  believe  the  bombing  of  Libya  was  a 
legitimate  response  to  deter  terrorism. 
I  also  believe  that  because  of  it  we 
have  crossed  an  important  line  in  our 
fight  against  terrorism. 

It  moved  us  beyond  the  period  of 
loud  rhetoric  and  no  action. 

There  are  signs  that  it  stimned  Qa- 
dhafi and  incited  some  dissension 
within  his  ranks.  Far  from  uniting  the 
Arab  countries  behind  Qadhafi,  there 
is  evidence  that  he  is  now  more  isolat- 
ed and  estranged  from  moderate  Arab 
leaders  than  before. 

It  was  followed  by  welcome 
diplomatic  actions  against  Libya  by 
Western  Europe.  At  the  Tokyo 
summit,  several  key  allies  joined  with 
us  in  a  clear  statement  against  terror- 
ism which  strengthens  the  possibility 
of  united  international  action. 

These  are  positive  results  of  the 
President's  decision  to  retaliate. 

But  I  also  believe  the  President  will 
make  a  very  serious  mistake  if  he  mis- 
reads the  American  people's  support 
for  the  bombing  of  Libya  as  endorse- 
ment of  a  policy  that  continues  to  em- 
phasize military  force  over  diplomacy 
and  negotiation  in  the  Middle  East. 

By  itself,  the  bombing  will  not  stop 
Qadhafi.  His  opposition  to  the  Middle 
East  status  quo  is  a  matter  of  faith, 
not  a  response  to  pressure  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  is  only  one  of  several  lead- 
ers in  the  Middle  East  who  use  terror- 
ism by  radical  groups  as  a  weapon  to 
attack  Israel,  to  drive  out  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations,  and 
to  prevent  the  reemergence  of  a  peace 
process  in  that  region. 


The  key  to  a  policy  that  can  be  sus- 
tained over  the  long  term  Is  balance  in 
how  we  employ  the  range  of  instru- 
ments available  to  combat  terrorism. 
The  American  people  do  not  support  a 
major  escalation  of  violence  in  the 
most  dangerous  region  in  the  world, 
nor  does  the  situation  warrant  it. 

The  administration  must  not  obses- 
sively focus  on  Qadhafi  and  extremists 
like  him. 

As  difficult  as  it  will  be  after  years 
of  neglect,  we  must  renew  our  role  as 
mediator  between  moderate  Arab  lead- 
ers and  Israel.  We  have  an  abiding  na- 
tional interest  in  a  meaningful  process 
in  the  Middle  East  which  addresses 
the  Palestinian  problem,  undermines 
the  radical  elements,  and,  above  all, 
ends  the  conflict  between  Israel  and 
its  neighbors. 

If  we  fail  to  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  this  role,  our  campaign 
against  terrorism  will  depend  largely 
on  force  and  other  kinds  of  pressure. 
There  will  be  no  positive  component 
aimed  at  depriving  Qadhafi  and  those 
like  him  of  a  justification  for  terror- 
ism and  a  recruiting  ground  among 
desperate  or  despairing  Palestinians. 

The  conditions  under  which  military 
force  can  legitimately  and  appropri- 
ately be  used  against  terrorists  are 
limited.  Force  alone  will  not  end  ter- 
rorism, nor  can  It  be  a  substitute  for  a 
diplomatic  policy  that  addresses  the 
causes  of  terrorism. 

Terrorism  in  the  Middle  East— the 
overriding  terrorist  problem  today— is 
rooted  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  rallying  cause  of  most  Middle 
East  terrorists  is  the  2  million  Pales- 
tinians who  have  lived  in  poverty  in 
camps  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  the  West 
Bank,  and  Gaza  for  two  generations. 
The  primary  target  of  all  Palestinian 
violence  is  Israel.  We  are  the  second- 
ary target  because  of  our  firm  support 
of  Israel.  Feeding  this  resentment  is 
Arab  envy  of  Israel's  military  prowess 
and  its  development  into  a  modem  in- 
dustrial country,  while  the  Arab 
States  have  remained  far  behind. 

Qadhafi,  like  other  extremists,  holds 
the  Palestinian  cause  aloft  as  a 
banner,  thereby  obtaining  legitimacy 
for  his  acts  of  violence.  But  his  hatred 
of  the  United  States  and  the  West 
goes  far  beyond  the  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinians and  is  not  shared  by  more 
moderate  Arab  leaders. 

The  solutions  which  we  would  advo- 
cate to  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East 
will  not  satisfy  Qadhafi  or  the  radical 
Palestinians.  Nor  would  resolving  the 
Palestinian  problem  end  terrorism. 
But  progress  on  an  Arab-Israeli  peace 
is  the  single  most  important  step  we 
can  make  to  isolate  those  like  Qadhafi 
who  are  wedded  to  violence,  and  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  terrorism 
against  Americans. 

The  administration  knows  this— or 
should  know  it. 


The  President's  abortive  September 
1,  1982,  Middle  East  peace  initiative 
was  acclaimed  as  signaling  a  determi- 
nation to  restart  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  However,  when  it  did 
not  produce  immediate  results,  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

One  has  to  question  whether  that 
initiative  reflected  a  genuine  under- 
standing by  the  SMlministration  of  the 
fundamental  importance  for  U.S.  in- 
terests of  peace  in  that  region,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  short-term 
public  relations  gesture. 

Since  then  the  administration  has 
failed  to  address  these  root  causes  of 
terrorism  in  its  d<'bate  over  the  proper 
U.S.  response  to  Qadhafi.  Nor  Is  there 
any  sign  that  the  administration  now 
has  a  plan  for  following  up  its  use  of 
military  force  with  a  determined 
effort  to  reopen  diplomatic  channels 
to  the  key  actors  In  the  Middle  East 
conflict. 

The  President  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  combat  terrorism.  This  com- 
mitment has  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress.  He 
has  my  firm  support.  But  our  support 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  license  to  con- 
tinue to  replace  a  sophisticated,  flexi- 
ble, and  comprehensive  policy  with 
brute  force.  The  President  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  his  commit- 
ment to  stop  terrorists  by  bombing 
Libya,  and  he  should  now  pursue  the 
commitment  he  made  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  in  1982, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  that 
we  should  seek  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  solely  as  a  counterterrorism  strat- 
egy. Our  interests  In  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment transcend  the  terrorist  problem. 
Nor  do  I  contend  a  Middle  East  peace 
process  can,  by  itself,  solve  terrorism. 
But  without  It  our  counterterrorism 
effort  will  be  crippled. 

Terrorism  is  as  old  as  recorded  histo- 
ry. We  are  not  going  to  wipe  it  out 
with  a  single  air  strike.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  years  of  patient  diploma- 
cy, political  and  economic  pressure, 
moral  example  and,  In  those  limited 
clrcimtstances  where  it  Is  appropriate 
and  necessary,  the  use  of  force. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
is  recognized  under  a  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S. 


2480— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
devoted  as  this  great  body  and  the 
President  are  to  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  America,  we  invariably  seem  to 
overfund  the  glamorous  and  exotic 
weapons,  with  their  glamorous  and 
exotic  price  tags,  at  the  expense  of  the 


less  glamorous  but  more  essential 
weapons  and  equipment  that  we  need 
to  keep  our  forces  strong  and  ready. 
The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  tries 
to  rectify  this  problem  that  hai 
plagued  our  defense  posture  for  far 
too  long. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  times 
get  tight  for  the  Pentagon,  and  often 
even  when  they're  not,  they  cut  back 
on  readiness  and  other  programs  to 
make  room  for  strategic  missiles,  top- 
of-the-line  fighters,  big  ships,  and  the 
like.  And  lest  I  be  accused  of  pointing 
my  finger  just  at  the  Pentagon,  I  have 
to  admit  that  we  do  it  up  here,  too, 
every  one  of  us.  We  often  do  these 
things  because  it's  politically  easier  to 
vote  for  the  glamorous,  well  known  big 
weapons.  We're  told  that  the  glamor 
weapons  are  vital  for  national  security. 
The  President  pleads  with  us.  The 
manufacturers    plead    with    us.    The 
thousands  of  good  people  whose  jobs 
are  tied  to  those  programs  plead  with 
us.    And    Lord    knows    the    lobbyists 
plead  with  us.  It  gets  so  you're  made 
to  feel  like  Benedict  Arnold  and  Tokyo 
Rose  all  rolled  into  one  if  you  vote  for 
less  than  every  penny  that  is  request* 
ed  for  these  fancy  weapons,  even  If 
they  can't  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
like  MX,  or  can  be  easily  countered  by 
the  Soviets,  like  star  wars.  But  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  hesitate  to  cut 
back  on  the  kinds  of  weapons  that 
really  contribute  to  our  security,  and 
which  we  are  a  lot  more  likely  to  need 
to  use  In  the  uncertain  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Everybody  here  has  been  hit  up  by 
the  MX  lobby,  or  the  star  wars  lobby, 
or  the  battleship  lobby.  But  when  was 
the  last  time  you  got  concerned  by  the 
ammunition  lobby?  Or  the  howitzer 
lobby?  Or  the  spare  parts  lobby? 
When  was  the  last  time  you  got  thou- 
sands of  those  preprinted,  pread- 
dressed,  prethought-out  postcards 
pleading  with  you  to  buy  more  torpe- 
does, or  antitank  missiles?  I  have  been 
here  going  on  12  years,  and  It  has 
never  happened  to  me.  But  for  the 
sake  of  America's  security,  I  wish 
there  were  a  combat  readiness  lobby, 
and  that  we  would  all  hear  from  them 
once  In  a  while.  Our  defense  posture 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  did. 

Lawrence  Korb,  who  until  recently 
was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  installations,  and  logis- 
tics, has  made  this  same  point.  As  he 
put  It: 

Munitions  didn't  seem  to  have  much  of  a 
lobby  and  they  seemed  to  cut  (funding) 
quite  a  bit  at  the  Hill.  It  was  comparatively 
easier  to  cut  munitions  as  opposed  to  big 
weapon  systems.  If  you  canceled  a  big 
weapon  system  that  was  authorized,  every- 
body would  know  it,  whereas  if  you  cut  mu- 
nitions. It  was  really  hard  to  get  a  lot  of 
people  excited  about  It. 

Unfortunately.  Larry  Korb  is  right 
on  the  mark.  But  this  Is  one  Senator 
who  Is  excited,  and  upset,  about  the 
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cuts  in  munitions,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  my  bill. 

The  Senate  took  a  very  important 
step  the  other  day  in  approving  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Department  of  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  of  1986  by 
the  amazing  vote  of  95-0.  That  margin 
says  something  about  this  body's  ap- 
preciation for  the  concerns  that  our 
beloved  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  about  the  way  the  Pentagon  does 
business,  and  the  way  Congress  ful- 
fills, or  rather  does  not  fulfill,  its  over- 
sight role.  I  certainly  hope  that  piece 
of  legislation,  and  whatever  legislation 
follows  from  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  will  begin  to 
rectify  the  way  we  underfund  readi- 
ness and  unglamorous  weapons  in 
favor  of  the  big  ticket  items. 

Senator  Ctoldwater  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  problem  during  the 
debate  on  his  bill  when  he  said: 

We  are  buying  a  lot  of  equipment,  I  hate 
to  tell  you,  that  we  do  not  need.  We  just 
need  a  lot  more  of  fundamental,  down-to- 
earth  weapons  to  go  out  and  fight  a  war.  We 
do  not  need  all  this  fancy  stuff. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 
Here  we  are  throwing  multiple  billions 
of  dollars  at  too  many  big-ticket  weap- 
ons, as  well  as  several  smaller-ticket 
weapons  projects  that  at  a  minimum 
need  more  research  before  we  rush 
into  production.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
we  are  not  adequately  funding  a  large 
number  of  important  conventional 
weapons  and  readiness  items  that  will 
do  a  lot  more  to  strengthen  this  coim- 
try's  defenses. 

Everyone  here  supports  a  strong  de- 
fense posture.  We  may  differ  on  what 
constitutes  the  best  way  to  achieve 
such  a  posture,  but  no  one  doubts  the 
need  for  it.  We  live  in  a  very  volatile 
and  dangerous  world,  as  recent  events 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  sadly 
attest.  The  continuing  carnage  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Iran  and  Iraq  are 
slaughtering  thousands  of  each  others 
soldiers  reminds  us  that  we  must 
remain  strong  and  at  the  same  time 
strive  for  a  more  peaceful  and  humane 
world. 

This  bill  is  straightforward,  and 
similar  in  many  ways  to  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  last  year.  My  new  bill  adds 
over  $5  billion  for  a  variety  of  conven- 
tional weapons  and  equipment  pro- 
grams which  have  t>een  underfunded 
over  the  years.  Some  of  this  is  for  mu- 
nitions that  have  recently  been  used 
against  Libya,  yet  where  the  adminis- 
tration is,  incredibly  enough,  propos- 
ing cutbacks  for  this  year.  A  lot  of  the 
money  would  be  used  for  ammunition 
and  spare  parts,  where  major  cutbacks 
have  been  made.  All  of  it  is  for  weap- 
ons that  we  will  almost  surely  need  to 
call  upon  over  the  next  few  years.  We 
certainly  are  a  lot  more  likely  to  need 
them  than  the  MX  missile  or  star 
wars. 

I  would  pay  for  this  purchase  of  $5 
billion   in   conventional   weapons   by 


taking  a  few  programs  in  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Energy  Department, 
and  NASA  and  cutting  them  back 
from  the  inflated  levels  requested  by 
the  administration.  In  most  cases  my 
bill  still  allows  some  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  cut  $4.78 
billion  from  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  defense  budget  proposals,  along 
with  $290  million  from  the  star  wars 
part  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
budget  and  $150  million  from  NASA, 
for  a  total  of  $5.22  billion.  It  would  put 
this  amount  into  unglamorous  but  vi- 
tally important  programs  such  as  am- 
munition, caimons,  antitank  weapons, 
ammunition  trucks,  spare  parts,  and 
many  more.  These  items  contribute  a 
lot  more  to  the  kind  of  strong,  smart 
defense  we  need  than  does  a  $25  bil- 
lion missile  that  has  only  a  2-percent 
chance  of  surviving  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  like  MX. 

The  fact  is.  weapons  like  MX  and 
star  wars  are  weakening  our  defense 
posture.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  ad- 
ministration's spending  proposals,  you 
will  find  huge  increases  for  star  wars, 
the  Orient  Express,  the  space  station, 
and  healthy  fimding  levels  for  MX. 
even  though  we  have  stopped  the  MX 
program  at  50  missiles.  But  if  you  look 
a  little  closer,  you'll  be  shocked  to  see 
what  got  axed  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  likes  of  star  wars  and  the 
Orient  Express:  797  million  dollars' 
worth  of  ammunition  for  the  Army, 
when  we  are  already  woefully  short  of 
enough  ammo  to  last  in  a  conventional 
war;  munitions  for  the  other  services, 
such  as  the  2.000-pound  bombs.  Har- 
poon antiship  missiles,  and  Sidewinder 
air-to-air  missiles  that  we  have  used 
effectively  against  Libya.  Torpedoes 
for  the  Navy,  surface-to-air  missiles 
for  the  Army;  cannons  and  ammuni- 
tion trucks  for  the  Army;  literally  bil- 
lions cut  from  spare  parts  for  all  the 
services;  and  more. 

These  cutbacks  are  upsetting,  but 
they  show  where  we  should  start  in 
supporting  a  stronger,  smarter  defense 
posture.  About  88  percent  of  the  add- 
ons I  am  proposing  in  this  bill  are  res- 
torations of  what  the  administration 
said  last  year  that  we  needed  to  buy  in 
1987.  My  good  friend.  Senator  Dixon, 
not  long  ago  pointed  out  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  major  cutbacks 
in  spare  parts  and  ammunition  fund- 
ing for  the  three  services  that  the  ad- 
ministration made  between  last  year 
and  this  year.  Senator  Dixon's  figures 
are  exactly  right,  and  the  problem  he 
points  out  is  a  real  one.  My  bill  re- 
stores a  major  portion  of  the  cuts  he 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  it  also  restores 
additional  cuts  in  specific  weapons. 

Our  military  people  recognize  the 
problem,  as  a  recent  news  article 
shows.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Logistics 
Officers  Fret  That  Gramm-Rudman 


May  Hinder  U.S.  Military  Combat 
Readiness"  be  entered  into  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  For  example,  last 
year  at  this  time  the  administration 
said  that  they  were  going  to  ask  for 
$585.4  million  in  Air  Force  funding 
and  $272.2  million  in  Navy  funding  for 
high  speed  antiradiation  missiles  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Our  military  used 
these  HARM'S,  as  they  are  called, 
against  Libyan  radars  recently.  But 
this  year  the  administration  is  actual- 
ly asking  for  $92.4  million  less  than 
they  said  they  would  for  HARM'S  for 
the  Air  Force  and  $15.5  million  less  for 
the  Navy.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they 
were  asking  for  a  75-percent  increase 
for  the  Pentagon  and  a  109-percent  in- 
crease for  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  star  wars  funding.  My  bill  restores 
full  funding  for  HARM  missiles  for 
both  services. 

Likewise  the  administration  said  last 
year  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  they  would  request  funds  for 
about  16.000  2.000-pound,  high-explo- 
sive bombs,  guided  versions  of  which 
we  used  in  the  Libyan  air  raids.  But 
this  year  they  have  requested  funds 
for  only  about  12.000.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  to  Sidewinder  heat-seek- 
ing missiles.  My  bill  makes  up  both  of 
these  shortfalls. 

Our  ammunition  problems  are  seri- 
ous, as  Military  Logistics  magazine  re- 
cently highlighted.  Listen  to  what  the 
Pentagon's  assistant  director  for  logis- 
tics, readiness  and  sustainability  told 
Congress  in  December: 

Our  stockpile  for  most  level-of -effort  mu- 
nitions are  well  short  of  our  long-term  goal. 

An  Army  artillery  commander  in 
South  Korea  has  told  congressional  in- 
vestigators that  he  only  has  a  3-day 
supply  of  ammimition  to  fend  off  a 
North  Korean  attack.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  suticle  from  Military 
Logistics  entitled  "The  Munitions 
Gap"  be  entered  into  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  related  articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  good  does  it 
do  us  to  have  the  most  advanced  fight- 
ers and  tanks  and  ships  if  they  nm  out 
of  ammunition  in  a  few  days?  As  one 
fighter  pilot  put  it,  if  a  fighter  doesn't 
have  ammunition,  it's  just  another  un- 
scheduled airliner.  Accordingly,  over 
$1.5  billion  in  my  bill  goes  to  buy  more 
munitions,  which  we  so  badly  need. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  lowly 
5-ton  ammunition  truck.  This  is  not  a 
glamour  item.  But  If  there's  a  battle 
going  on,  these  vehicles  are  absolutely 
essential  for  getting  ammunition  and 
other  equipment  up  to  the  front.  The 
need  for  these  trucks  is  well-recog- 


nized. The  Army  plans  to  buy  a  wide 
variety  of  trucks,  including  the  5-ton 
truck.  But  while  tanks  and  planes  get 
what  they  need,  even  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army's  Tank  Automo- 
tive Command,  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur 
Holmes,  says  trucks  are  considered  one 
of  the  Army's  most  critical  shortfalls. 
Today  the  Army  is  27  percent  short  of 
its  requirement,  and  current  projec- 
tions of  new  purchases  and  retire- 
ments show  that  the  shortage  will  im- 
prove only  very  slightly  by  1989,  when 
we  will  still  be  23  percent  short.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  blU  provides  $130  mil- 
lion to  buy  an  extra  1.2S0  of  these 
trucks. 

The  other  12  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment provided  for  in  my  bill  are 
mostly  of  the  same  sort:  unglamorous 
but  essential  ingredients  for  a  strong 
defense  posture,  things  like:  2.75-inch 
rockets,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
improved  radio  sets,  C-130  transport 
planes,  and  multiple  launch  rocket 
systems  for  the  Guard. 

My  bill  also  provides  $10  million  to 
hire  additional  auditors  to  review 
spare  parts  purchases  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  we  will  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  simple  parts.  Our  spare 
parts  pricing .  situation  is  a  national 
scandal  that  is  eroding  popular  sup- 
port for  our  defense  program.  These 
auditors  will  more  than  pay  their  way 
in  terms  of  reduced  costs  for  spare 
parts. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  been 
both  saddened  and  upset  at  the  string 
of  rocket  laimcher  failures  that  our 
space  program,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, has  suffered.  Not  only  has  this  re- 
sulted in  the  tragic  loss  of  seven  fine 
astronauts,  but  it  has  greatly  damaged 
our  long-term  ability  to  continue  gath- 
ering intelligence  information  from 
space. 

My  bill  takes  two  concrete  steps  to 
begin  addressing  these  problems.  First, 
it  provides  $50  million  to  the  Air  Force 
for  space  shuttle  and  expendable 
launch  vehicle  quality  control  and 
safety  research  programs,  to  get  a 
better  handle  on  why  we  have  had 
such  a  serious  string  of  launch  fail- 
ures. The  Air  Force  should  cooperate 
with  NASA  as  much  as  possible  in  con- 
ducting this  research.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides $100  million  in  long-lead  procure- 
ment funds  for  new  photo  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  We  are  now  reportedly 
operating  with  just  one  such  satellite, 
with  no  back  ups  available.  These  sat- 
ellites are  absolutely  critical  to  our  se- 
curity, and  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
allow  ourselves  to  remain  in  so  tenu- 
ous a  position  on  such  a  vital  intelli- 
gence asset.  We  need  to  act  now  so 
that  when  our  launch  ability  is  re- 
turned to  full  operational  stat}s,  we 
will  be  able  to  remedy  this  hemor- 
rhage of  our  intelligence  capabilities. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
additions  my  bill  makes  for  defense: 
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My  proposed  cut  in  star  wars  would 
still  allow  a  healthy  $190  million 
growth  in  that  program  over  last 
year's  $2.75  billion  level,  double  the 
year  before.  At  a  time  when  we  don't 
have  enough  ammunition,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  spend  nearly  $2  billion  more 
in  1987  than  we  will  in  1986  on  a  pro- 
gram where  we  haven't  even  identified 
the  basic  technologies  for  achieving  its 
goals. 

The  program  is  riddled  with  other 
contradictions,  too,  like  the  fact  that 
any  space  based  components  will  be 
extremely  vulnerable  to  the  star  wars 
system  of  the  other  side.  Star  wars  is 
also  completely  Ineffective  against  the 
fastest  growing  part  of  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive nuclear  threat,  their  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  We  do  far  more  for 
our  security  by  buying  ammunition 
and  torpedoes  than  we  do  by  nearly 
doubling  our  spending  in  1  year  on  a 
dubious  SDI  research  program  for  the 
21st  century  that  even  the  French  say 
they  could  counter. 

The  tragic  shuttle  disaster  and  other 
recent  rocket  launcher  failures  should 
not  dishearten  us.  but  they  serve  as 
somber  reminders  that  high  technolo- 
gy does  occasionally  fail,  and  so  it  is 
the  worst  kind  of  wishful  thinking  to 
believe  that  star  wars  will  render  nu- 
clear weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 
Even  most  of  the  President's  national 
security  advisers  are  backing  away 
from  this  rhetoric,  and  are  now  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  star  wars  helping  to 
strengthen  deterrence.  The  only  prob- 
lem with  this  is  that  it  is  not  true,  as 
even  the  President's  chief  adviser  on 
strategic  weapons,  Lt.  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcroft,  agrees. 

Furthermore,  the  shuttle  accident 
has  delayed  further  shuttle  launches 
by  18  months,  until  July  1987.  The 
current  budget  proposals  for  star  wars 
assumed  a  smoothly  operating  shuttle 
program.  Thus  the  star  wars  program, 
which  depends  very  heavily  upon  the 
shuttle  for  its  experiments  over  the 
next  few  years,  will  have  its  schedule 
set  back  by  the  shuttle  delays  anyway. 
A  reduced  rate  of  spending  growth  is 
thus  entirely  reasonable.  My  bill 
allows  a  healthy  $100  million  increase. 

The  MX  has  been  debated  endlessly, 
but  the  simple  fact  remains  that  it  will 
be  incapable  of  surviving  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  We  would  never  fund  a  conven- 
tional weapon  that  was  so  vulnerable. 
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yet  here  we  are  spending  well  over  $20 
billion  so  that  by  the  1990's  just  1  mis- 
sile of  the  50  we  are  going  to  deploy 
can  survive.  We  are  going  to  pay  over 
$20  billion  for  one  surviving  MX  mis- 
sile, even  though  we  are  spending  bil- 
lions on  the  highly  survivable  Trident 
II  D-5  missile  that  will  be  available  in 
just  3  years.  We  also  are  funding  re- 
search on  the  small  ICBM.  which  is 
truly  mobile  and  will  be  able  to  survive 
a  Soviet  attack,  unlike  MX.  These  are 
the  missiles  we  should  be  putting  more 
emphasis  on.  and  which  I  strongly 
support. 

So  my  bill  proposes  to  delete  all  MX 
production  and  military  construction 
funding  and  cut  the  R&D  in  half.  At 
the  same  time,  it  directs  the  Navy  to 
plan  on  backfitting  the  Trident  II  mis- 
sile into  existing  Trident  submarines 
at  a  faster  rate. 

We  certainly  need  to  improve  our 
air-to-air  capability,  and  I  support  the 
basic  rationale  of  the  AMRAAM  mis- 
sile. But  we  need  to  buy  it  if  it  works 
at  a  price  we  can  afford,  and  know 
that  it  will  work.  But  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  go  into  a  heavy  produc- 
tion schedule  for  AMRAAM  when  it 
has  only  completed  a  very  few  of  its 
test  flights.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger certified  the  AMRAAM  ready 
for  production  in  March  when  only 
four  tests  of  AMRAAM  had  been  con- 
ducted, none  of  them  operational.  The 
director  of  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion at  the  Pentagon,  former  test  pilot 
Jack  Krings.  certified  last  December 
that  "there  is  a  low  probability  of  ade- 
quate test  results  being  available  for 
an  operational  capability  forecast 
before  March  certification."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memo  from 
the  Mr.  Krings  to  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oftice  of  the  Secretary  op  Defense, 
Washingtxm,  DC,  December  17,  198S. 
AMRAAM  SPR 

I.  SUMMARY 

There  is  a  low  probability  of  adequate  test 
results  being  available  for  an  operational  ca- 
pability forecast  before  March  certification. 

II.  BASIS 

1.  Test  information  gathering  rate  sug- 
gests very  limited  useful  data  will  be  avail- 
able for  March  certification. 

2.  Progress  in  testing  is  hampered  by  mis- 
sile hardware  availability,  software  develop- 
ment and  limited  test  assets. 

3.  The  key  test  asset,  the  ACE  2  POD  fits 
the  P16,  has  AMRAAM  size/type  hardware 
and  necessary  software  for  three  (Stage  3) 
missile  shots.  It  is  5-6  months  late  and  has 
not  been  successfully  flown.  We  are  still 
three  missile  test  flights  away  from  the 
level  of  data  planned  at  certification  time. 

4.  Three  test  firings  have  been  accom- 
plished to  date:  unplanned  test  problems  re- 
quiring repeated  tests  precluded  accom- 
plishment of  all  scheduled  events.  This  and 
continued  normal  test  problems  will  typical- 
ly accumulate  re-test  events.  This  com- 
pounds schedule  slipping. 


5.  Testers  are  successfully  controlling 
tests  insuring  tests  requirements  are  achiev- 
able before  expending  valuable  limited  tests 
assets. 

6.  There  is  little  realistic  potential  for  ac- 
celeration and  schedule  recovery. 

III.  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  A  realistic  schedule  showing  "expected" 
not  "possible"  test  progress  is  needed  to 
properly  prepare  for  the  March  certifica- 
tion. 

2.  HAC/USAF  program  and  test  manage- 
ment has  been  suspect  in  the  past.  Little 
progress  through  additional  manpower/ 
funding  increase  is  possible.  Remember 
AMRAAM  is  only  5%  of  HUGHES  BUSI- 
NESS. 

Jack. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Packard  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management  said 
it  exactly  right  in  their  interim  report 
to  the  President: 

The  proper  use  of  operational  testing  is 
critical  to  improving  the  operational  per- 
formance of  new  weapons.  We  recommend 
that  operational  testing  l}egin  early  in  ad- 
vanced development  and  continue  through 
full-scale  development,  using  prototype 
hardware.  The  first  units  that  come  off  the 
limited-rate  production  line  should  be  sub- 
jected to  intensive  operational  testing  and 
the  systems  should  not  enter  high-rate  pro- 
duction until  the  results  from  these  tests 
are  evaluated. 

The  fact  that  operational  tests  on 
AMRAAM  have  not  been  conducted 
means  that  it  is  premature  to  begin 
production  on  it.  Accordingly,  my  bill 
permits  full  funding  of  research  and 
development  of  AMRAAM  but  denies 
money  for  any  production.  Let's  be 
sure  this  missile  works  at  a  cost  we  can 
afford  before  we  sink  billions  into  it.  I 
would  note  in  passing  that  my  bill  last 
year  proposed  cutting  all  production 
funds  for  the  notorious  DIVAD  gun. 
which  had  failed  its  tests  miserably.  I 
am  pleased  that  even  though  Congress 
couldn't  muster  the  courage  to  kill  the 
DIVAD.  Secretary  Weinberger  killed 
it,  and  I  applaud  his  action. 

My  biU  also  holds  the  growth  in 
funding  for  the  space  station  to  25 
percent  and  the  space  plane  to  100 
percent.  I  believe  that  the  space  sta- 
tion is  a  logical  step  for  us  to  take  in 
our  space  program.  But  is  is  imwise  to 
force  this  step  before  we  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  No  less  than  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  other  prestigious  scientists,  are 
saying  that  it  is  too  soon  for  the  space 
station,  that  we  still  have  not  fully 
taken  advantage  of  the  space  shuttle 
and  its  special  spacelab  package.  The 
Air  Force  has  testified  that  it  has  no 
need  of  the  space  station;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  De- 
fense Daily  entitled  "Air  Force:  No 
Need  for  Station/Man-in-Space,"  an- 
other entitled  "Station  Decision  Over- 
rode Strong  Opposition"  from  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  and 
a  third  article  on  the  OTA  study 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  Our  own  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  concluded 
that  the  type  of  space  station  that 
NASA  is  plaiming  cannot  be  justified 
on  scientific,  economic,  or  military 
grounds;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Planned  Space  Station  Un- 
justified, Report  Says"  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Furthermore,  White  House  Sci- 
ence Adviser  George  Kejrworth  was  an 
early  critic  of  the  space  station  and 
said  in  February  1983  that  such  a 
manned  facility  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate step  backward. 

In  addition,  the  space  station  is  criti- 
cally dependent  on  the  space  shuttle, 
whose  availability  for  nonmilitary  mis- 
sions has  been  seriously  set  back.  At  a 
time  when  our  military  readiness  is 
suffering,  and  we  are  having  difficul- 
ties in  putting  anything  into  space,  I 
think  that  a  more  deliberate  pace  for 
the  space  station,  with  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  funding,  is  appropriate. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
huge  400-percent  increase  in  funding 
for  research  on  the  space  plane,  from 
less  than  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  to  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
Again,  I  do  not  question  the  need  for 
some  basic  research  on  this  advanced 
concept,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  pace 
and  scope  of  this  program  is  being 
driven  by  the  need  of  star  wars  to  find 
a  cheaper  way  to  deliver  the  huge 
amount  of  equipment  it  will  entail  into 
orbit  around  the  Earth. 

The  space  plane  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Orient  Express"  by  the  Presi- 
dent, trying  to  emphasize  the  poten- 
tial of  an  incredibly  costly  civilian  ver- 
sion of  this  plane  to  transport  million- 
aire passengers  to  Tokyo  in  2  hours. 
However,  its  star  wars  orientation  is 
clear:  The  SDI  Office  is  putting  up 
more  funding  for  it  than  NASA  is, 
$685  million  for  SDIO  versus  $600  mil- 
lion for  NASA,  out  of  a  total  program 
cost  of  $3  billion.  Again,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  shortchanging  our  mili- 
tary readiness,  I  think  holding  the 
space  plane  to  a  100-percent  funding 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1987,  as  my  bill 
does,  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

The  Army's  Aquila  is  a  classic  tale  of 
Pentagon  goldplating.  Originally  the 
Army  sought  to  develop  a  cheap,  re- 
motely piloted  vehicle  [RPV]  that 
could  provide  useful  battlefield  infor- 
mation to  field  commanders.  The  Is- 
raelis have  done  this  very  successfully 
with  their  Mastif  and  other  similar 
RPV's.  Their  success  in  Lebanon  with 
RPV's  is  legendary  in  military  circles. 
But  unfortunately  the  Army  took  this 
good,  simple,  basic  concept,  and  start- 
ed laying  more  and  more  requirements 
on  it,  until  now  we  have  a  program 
that  is  behind  schedule,  above  cost, 
and  having  technical  difficulties. 


,  The  OAO  has  recently  reported  that 
the  cost  estimate  for  the  Aquila  ts  $2.1 
billion,  almost  four  times  higher  than 
its  $563  million  estimate  in  1979.  Last 
August  the  Army  confirmed  Aquila's 
inability  to  acquire,  track,  and  desig- 
nate moving  targets,  or  to  navigate 
and  fly  for  extended  periods  without 
updated  information  from  its  ground 
control  station.  And  so  last  September 
the  Army  suspended  all  operational 
testing  of  Aquila. 

At  a  bare  minimum  we  should  not  be 
going  into  production  right  now  on 
this  system  until  we  work  out  the 
technical  problems.  That's  just  com- 
monsense.  I  also  believe  we  should  cut 
the  goldpate-driven  R&D  funding  and 
direct  the  Army  to  simplify  its  require- 
ments and  return  to  something  more 
like  the  original  concept.  Accordingly, 
my  bill  zeroes  production  funding  for 
the  Aquila  and  halves  the  R&D  re- 
quest. 

I  would  note  in  passing  that  by  bill 
last  year  made  a  start  on  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  need  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  in  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act.  I  was  pleased  to 
vote  for  that  bill,  which  passed  so 
overwhelmingly,  and  so  I  do  not  in- 
clude last  year's  provision  that  sought 
to  strengthen  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint 
Staff  more  generally. 

This  bill  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  three  essential 
strategic  weapons  programs  that  I 
strongly  support:  the  Trident  missile 
and  submarine,  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy Stealth  bomber,  and  the  small 
ICBM.  My  bill  asks  the  Navy  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  accelerating  the  de- 
ployment of  all  our  Trident  subma- 
rines with  the  advanced  D-5  missile  by 
1994.  The  D-5  will  be  as  capable  as  the 
MX  missile  in  terms  of  hard-target  de- 
struction capability,  but  unlike  the 
MX  It  will  be  based  on  submarines  and 
thus  will  be  almost  completely  invul- 
nerable to  Soviet  attack. 

My  bill  also  asks  the  Air  Force  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  replacing  all 
263  of  our  B-52  bombers  with  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  the 
Stealth  bomber.  According  to  press  re- 
ports the  Air  Force  plans  to  produce 
132  Stealth  bombers,  primarily  to  re- 
place just  the  167  G  models  of  the  B- 
52.  My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  examine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  replacing  the  additional 
H  model  B-52's  with  Stealth  bombers. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  costs  of 
the  Stealth  program. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  study  the  desirability  of  dif- 
ferent production  rates  for  the  small 
ICBM.  The  smaU  ICBM,  unlike  the 
MX.  will  be  highly  survivable  because 
It  will  be  mobile.  In  the  past  the 
United  States  has  usually  bought  Its 


ICBM's  very  quickly  and  then  closed 
down  the  production  lines.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est way  to  do  it,  but  there  are  other 
considerations  that  may  suggest  that 
production  be  stretched  out.  It  may 
well  be  important  to  maintain  a  warm 
production  line  on  ICBM's  to  give  us 
response  options  if  the  Soviets  greatly 
expand  their  forced  deployments 
beyond  what  we  project  as  likely.  This 
could  also  give  the  Soviets  added  In- 
centive not  to  break  out  of  the  numer- 
ical limits  of  arms  control  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  that  we  meet  the  real  defense 
needs  of  our  country.  This  bill  is  just  a 
small,  but  I  believe  slgnflcant  step.  In 
the  direction  of  a  stronger,  and  smart- 
er, national  defense.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  their  serious  consid- 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Defense 
Enhancement  Act  of  1986". 

AirrHORIZATION  FOR  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987  are  for 
specified  programs  and,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  Indicated,  are  in  addition  to  any 
funds  which  may  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  other  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1987  in  any  other  Act. 

TITLE  I-PROCURfiMENT 

ARMY 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Army  as  follows: 

(1)  For  spares  and  repair  part«  for  air- 
craft, tl.  198,300,000. 

(2)  For  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  (MLRS).  $574,400,000. 

(3)  For  the  Stinger  surface-to-air  missile 
program,  $469,600,000. 

(4)  For  the  TOW  missile  program. 
$190,700,000. 

(5)  For  missile  spares  and  repair  parU. 
$319,600,000. 

(6)  For  the  M198  Howitzer  (ISSnun, 
towed)  program,  $43,700,000. 

(7)  For  5-ton  trucks,  $130,000,000. 

(8)  For  the  di»»sel  forklift  truck  program 
(6,800  pounds).  $36,700,000. 

(9)  For  spares  and  repair  parts  for  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  $696,200,000. 

(10)  For  ammunition.  $2,727,100,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $74,800,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  2.76  Hydra-70  rocket  pro- 
gram. 

HAVY 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  spares  and  repair  parts  for  air- 
craft, $2,272,300,000. 

(2)  For  aviation  support  equipment, 
$1,138,300,000. 

(3)  For  the  AIM/RIM  Sparrow  missile 
program,  $311,000,000. 


(4)  For  the  AIM-9L/M  Sidewinder  mlBtUe 
program,  $105,100,000. 

(5)  For  the  AOM-84A  Harpoon  miaaUe 
program.  $220,500,000. 

(6)  For  the  AOM-SSA  HARM  mliaile  pro- 
gram, $272,200,000. 

(7)  For  the  SM-2  MR  mlasile  program, 
$534,200,000. 

(8)  For  MK-48  ADCAP  torpedo  program, 
$627,400,000. 

(9)  For  spares  and  repair  partx  for  weap- 
ons. $286,400,000. 

(10)  For  ordnance  support  equipment, 
$1,358,300,000. 

MARINE  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  as(  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Hawk  missile  program. 
$147,600,000. 

(2)  For  the  TOW  missile  program, 
$46,700,000. 

(3)  For  the  Stinger  surface-to-air  missile 
program,  $100,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  M198  Howitzer  (15Smm, 
towed)  program.  $57,000,000. 

(5)  For  the  M-16  rines.  $8,700,000. 

(6)  For  spares  and  repair  parts. 
$85,100,000. 

(7)  For  ammunition,  $627,300,000,  of 
which  not  less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  2.75  Hydra-70  rocket  pro- 
gram. 

AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  spares  and  repair  parts  for  air- 
craft. $3,835,100,000. 

(2)  For  the  AGM-88A  HARM  missile  pro- 
gram, $585,400,000. 

(3)  For  spares  and  repair  parU  for  mis- 
siles. $434,200,000. 

(4)  For  munitions  and  associated  equip- 
ment, $2,192,500,000,  of  which- 

(A)  $321,600,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
CBU-89  Gator  anti-tank  munitions: 

(B)  $114,200,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Durandal  runway  bombs:  and 

(C)  $52,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
2,000-pound  high  explosive  bombs. 

(5)  For  long  lead  Items  for  new  photore- 
connaissance  satellites,  $100,000,000. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Sec.  1105.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment for  the  reserve  componenU  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$158,500,000,  of  which— 

(1)  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Stinger  missiles  and  necessary  launchers; 

(2)  $60,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System 
(MLRS)  and  necessary  launchers: 

(3)  $28,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
M-113A3  Armored  Personnel  Carriers; 

(4)  $10,200,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
AN/PRC-104  radio  seU; 

(5)  $9,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
AN/GRC-193A  radio  sets:  and 

(6)  $3,400,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
AN/GRC-213  radio  seU. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  $171,000,000 
for  C-130H  Program. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  research,  de- 
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velopment.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air 
Force  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  for  the  MX 
missile  program. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  use  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  Space  Administra- 
tion in  establishing  a  shuttle  and  expend- 
able launch  vehicle  quality  control  and 
safety  research  program 

TITLE  Ili-PROGRAM  LIMITATIONS 
AND  RESTRICTIONS;  REPORTS 

MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
be  used  for  procurement  of  MX  missiles  or 
for  construction  in  connection  with  the  MX 
missile  program  unless  such  funds  were  ap- 
propriated and  made  availabe  for  sueh  pur- 
poses before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

STRATEGIC  DETENSE  INITIATIVE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Not  more  than  $2,952,000,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  during  fiscal 
year  1987  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  connection  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  Not  more  than  $317,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  during  fiscal  year  1987 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  program. 

AQUILA  REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1987  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment of  the  Aquila  remotely  piloted  vehicle. 

(b)  Not  more  than  $170,000,000  of  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Aquila  remotely  piloted 
vehicle  program. 

ADVANCED  MEDIUM  RANGE  AIR-TO-AIR  MISSILE 
PROGRAM  (AMRAAM) 

Sec.  304.  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  Advanced  Medium 
Air-to- Air  Missile  (AMRAAM). 

SPACE  STATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  305.  Not  more  than  $260,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  in 
cormection  with  the  Space  station  program. 

TRANSATMOSPHERIC  VEHICLE 

Sec.  306.  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  in  connection  with  the 
Transatmospheric  Vehicle  program. 

ACCELERATION  OP  DEPLOYMENT  OF  D-S  MISSILES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  completing  by 
1993  the  bacUitting  of  D-5  missiles  into  all 
Trident  submarines  that  are  currently  fitted 
(as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
with  C-4  missiles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  10,  1987, 
on  the  results  of  the  study  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

SMALL  ICBM  PRODUCTION  RATE 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  E>efense 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  most 
practicable    and    cost-efficient    production 


schedules  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  connection  with  the  small  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  program.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding economic,  strategic,  and  mobiliza- 
tion factors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  July  1,  1987,  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  study  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  not  alter  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  detailed  report  on  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  report  in  connection  with 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  (Stealth) 
program  and  the  projected  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  next  five  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  re- 
placing all  B-52  bomber  aircraft  with  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  (Stealth)  air- 
craft. 

TITLE  V-SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  AUDITORS 

SPECIAL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  AUDITORS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  employ  such  number  of  auditors,  in 
addition  to  the  number  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  May  1,  1986,  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  conduct  a  careful 
and  continuing  review  of  spare  parts  pur- 
chases by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8. 
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Logistics    Ofticers    Fret    That    Gramm- 

RuDMAN    May    Hinder    U.S.    Military 

Combat  Readiness 

(By  Tim  Carrington) 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.— This 
sprawling  archipelago  of  parts  warehouses 
and  aircraft  workshoiis  is  the  military's  big- 
gest logistics  center,  keeping  thousands  of 
warplanes  and  related  systems  ready  for 
combat.  But  officers  here  are  fretting  that 
Washington  wUl  scrimp  on  the  funds  needed 
for  military  readiness. 

The  source  of  apprehension  is  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduction  law.  The 
fear  is  that  the  Pentagon,  as  it  did  during 
past  budget  crunches,  will  squeeze  funding 
for  maintenance,  repair,  training  and  trans- 
portation in  order  to  insulate  big  dollar 
weapons  programs  from  cuts.  Already  there 
are  some  early  signs  that  today's  budget 
pressures  will  hurt  military  readiness.  More- 
over, the  threat  that  the  U.S.  arsenal  will  be 
less  ready  comes  at  at  time  when  the  presi- 
dent is  using  the  military  more  often  as  a 
diplomatic  and  political  tool  around  the 
world. 

The  fears  appear  to  be  well-grounded:  Al- 
though the  overall  Air  Force  budget  would 
grow  by  7%  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  for  fiscal  1987,  proposed  fund- 
ing for  Air  Force  spare  parts  would  drop 
40%  from  the  levels  planned  a  year  ago. 
Lloyd  Mosemann,  Air  Force  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  for  logistics,  says,  "I  anticipate 
that  we  won't  fund  spares  as  completely  as 
we  did." 
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"When  you  have  a  reduction  in  logistics 
money,  you  can't  buy  the  spare  parts  to  re- 
place fuel  controls,  etc.,"  says  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  Bowden.  commander  of  the  Tinker 
logistics  operation.  "At  some  point,  you  end 
up  with  engine  exhaustion." 

Others  offer  more  dire  prognoses.  "The 
U.S.  faces  the  real  prospect  of  entering  the 
1990s  with  shiny,  new.  high-technology 
forces  that  look  impressive  but  cannot  roll 
or  sail  or  fly  to  where  they  might  be 
needed."  says  the  Committee  for  National 
Security,  an  independent  research  group,  in 
a  recent  budget  study. 

Because  it  takes  about  two  years  for  parts 
to  be  delivered,  funding  shortfalls  today 
won't  create  noticeable  readiness  problems 
imtil  about  1989.  Nonetheless,  here  are 
early  signs  that  such  problems  may  be  brew- 
ing: 

The  B-1,  the  Air  Force's  newest  bomber, 
already  faces  parts  shortages  here  at 
Tinker,  where  the  planes  will  be  maintained 
and  overhauled.  According  to  Gen.  Bowden. 
this  year's  Gramm-Rudman  cuts  dipped  into 
dollars  earmarked  for  stocking  up  parts  for 
the  aircraft.  "Gramm-Rudman  will  have 
impact  on  the  B-1."  he  says.  "We  still  have 
a  lot  of  parts  to  buy  for  it." 

Exhibit  2 
The  Munitions  Gap 
(By  Carol  Giacomo) 

A  U.S.  artillery  commander  in  South 
Korea  recently  told  congressional  investiga- 
tors that  he  has  a  three-day  supply  of  am- 
munition with  which  to  ward  off  an  attack 
by  North  Korean  troops— a  smaller  amount 
than  he  would  have  fired  in  one  day  in  Viet- 
nam. To  compensate  for  the  shortage.  U.S. 
and  South  Korean  forces  have  been  in- 
structed to  conserve  their  ammunition  by 
limiting  their  rate  of  fire  to  a  specified 
number  of  rounds  per  hour,  the  congres- 
sional investigators  learned. 

The  artillery  commander  in  South  Korea 
is  not  alone.  Combat  officers  in  each  of  the 
services  are  increasingly  being  faced  with  a 
frustrating  dilemma  that  is  laden  with 
irony:  They  have  some  of  the  newest  and 
best  weapon  systems  in  the  world,  but  not 
enough  ammunition  to  adequately  train 
their  troops  on  the  weapons  or  to  send  them 
into  battle  for  more  than  a  short  time. 

Ammunition  budgets  have  actually  in- 
creased since  President  Reagan  took  office 
in  1981.  but  not  by  enough  to  even  come 
close  to  keeping  pace  with  what  the  services 
need.  "Our  stockpile  for  most  level-of-effort 
munitions  are  well  short  of  our  long  term 
goal."  Jay  Mandelbaum,  the  Pentagon's  as- 
sistant director  for  logistics,  readiness  and 
sustainability  told  Congress  in  December. 

And  now  with  the  budget  cutting  ax  and 
the  specter  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  budget 
balancing  law  hanging  over  readiness  ac- 
counts for  fiscal  1987  and  beyond,  the  situa- 
tion is  about  to  get  much  worse.  "My  com- 
pany considers  Gramm-Rudman  to  be  a  ca- 
tastrophe for  our  defense  buildup."  say  one 


private  ammunition  manufacturer.  Adds  a 
former  Pentagon  official,  "Ammunition 
always  takes  second  place  .  .  .  until  you  get 
into  combat." 

The  shortage  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  the  other  NATO  members  have  even 
less  ammunition  than  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  some  U.S.  officials  question  wheth- 
er in  a  general  mobilization  U.S.  industry 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  years  of  neglect. 
"The  capacity  of  the  production  base  Is  well 
short  of  the  mobilization  requirement," 
Mandelbaum  says. 

Some  officials— Republican  Rep.  Denny 
Smith  of  Oregon,  for  one— say  the  situation 
is  actually  much  worse  than  it  appears  be- 
cause the  assumptions  used  to  predict  am- 
munition requirements  are  seriously  flawed. 
"The  [computer]  models  wildly  understate 
the  need,"  says  Smith  aide  John  Heubusch. 

The  deficiencies  in  munitions  are  long- 
standing and  well  documented.  R.  Joe  Ham- 
mond, who  served  with  the  Army's  ordnance 
division  from  1960  to  1977,  was  so  concerned 
about  weaknesses  in  this  area  that  he  wrote 
a  book  about  the  importance  of  ammunition 
stocks  and  manufacturing  capability.  "With 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  20th  century  as 
history,  major  historical  'lessons  learned' 
have  been  promptly  ignored,"  he  wrote. 

In  1983.  a  stinging  Investigation  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  conclud- 
ed: "The  Army  has  neither  sufficient  mate- 
riel and  ammunition  stockpiles  now  nor  suf- 
ficient industrial  surge  capacity  to  equip  the 
current  force  and  sustain  combat  oper- 
ations." 

U.S.  Army  Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  the 
NATO  commander,  sent  shudders  through- 
out the  alliance  with  repeated  warnings 
that  NATO  forces  would  be  able  to  repel 
the  Warsaw  Pact  with  conventional  weap- 
ons for  only  a  short  time  before  they  would 
have  to  escalate  to  nuclear  weapons. 

"They  don't  have  enough  conventional 
munitions  to  fight  the  war  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  it  from  escalating," 
agrees  Lawrence  J.  Korb.  former  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  manpower.  Installa- 
tions and  logistics.  Exact  totals  of  U.S.  and 
NATO  war  reserve  stocks  are  classified. 
Korb.  who  is  now  vice  president  of  corpo- 
rate operations  for  the  Raytheon  Corp.  in 
Washington.  D.C..  says  the  United  States 
could  fight  an  all-out  war  in  Europe  for  30 
days. 

But  Heubusch.  Smith's  aide,  says:  "We 
have  barely  enough  to  last  through  a  couple 
of  weeks." 

Critics  of  the  administration's  defense 
spending  priorities  cite  many  examples  of 
ammunition  shortages.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  study,  for  Instance, 
found  that  the  average  fighter  pilot  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia  fires 
only  one  live  missile  every  one  to  two  years 
because  training  with  live  munitions  has 
been  scaled  back.  A  Pentagon  source  said  In 
an  interview  that  stockpiles  are  insufficient 
to  deploy  the  Army's  AH-64  Apache  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  in  combat  with  a 
full  load  of  30mm  ammunition.  "We'd  run 
out  after  a  few  sorties."  he  predicts. 

John  Buchanan,  a  retired  Marine  Corps 
lieutenant  colonel,  says  that  during  his 
career,  the  ammunition  for  "air  weaponry 
was  measured  in  days.  In  many  cases,  less 
than  a  week."  Buchanan,  now  a  senior  ana- 
lyst for  the  nonprofit.  Washington.  D.C.- 
based  Committee  for  National  Security,  says 
the  Marine  Corps  has  no  pre-positloned  am- 
munition and  plans  to  rely  on  Army  sup- 
plies in  the  event  of  war.  "That  always  does 
make  you  nervous,"  he  says  "The  most  im- 


portant thing  is  to  have  ammunition  on 
hand  to  be  able  to  fight." 

According  to  Congressional  Budget  Office 
Director  Rudolph  Penner,  the  United  States 
spent  $46  billion  on  munitions  stocks  be- 
tween 1981  and  1985,  and  this  has  increased 
reserves  significantly.  Still,  he  says,  "major 
gaps  exist  .  .  .  between  what  the  services 
have  and  what  they  say  they  need  to  meet  a 
full  range  of  possibilities," 

Pentagon  figures  show  that  during  the 
past  five  years  Army  stocks  rose  by  14  per- 
cent, the  Navy's  by  58  percent,  Marine 
Corps'  by  24  percent  and  the  Air  Force's  by 
62  percent.  However,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  figures  show  that  in  1982  this 
still  left  the  Army  with  only  80  percent  of 
its  ammunition  requirements,  while  the 
Navy  had  less  than  30  percent,  the  Marine 
Corps  about  45  percent  and  the  Air  Force 
Just  over  30  percent. 

In  the  past,  the  Pentagon  has  projected 
that  It  could  fulfill  its  munitions  goals  by 
the  early  19908,  but  some  analysts  fear  that 
the  timetable  could  be  derailed  by  a 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  cutting  mandate. 
"Under  Gramm-Rudman,  the  first  thing 
that  would  be  cut  Is  ammunition,"  says  Bu- 
chanan. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  extraordinary 
overall  defense  growth,  funding  for  Army 
munitions  accounts  has  been  erratic.  In 
fiscal  1982.  Congress  appropriated  $2.38  bil- 
lion for  ammunition.  But  in  fiscal  1983  and 
1984,  Congress  only  appropriated  $2.1  bil- 
lion and  $1.98  billion,  respectively.  In  1985, 
that  amount  Jumped  to  $2.6  billion,  but  de- 
clined again-to  $2.49  billion-in  1986.  In 
fact,  while  Army  leaders  are  asking  for  in- 
creases In  their  total  budgets.  Brig.  Gen. 
Guy  P.  Bowen.  executive  director  for  con- 
ventional ammunition  for  the  Army,  told 
Senate  subcommittee  questioners  last  Octo- 
ber that  his  service  plans  to  request  $200 
million  less  for  fiscal  1967.  Subsequent  pro- 
posed requests  for  (x>nventional  munitions— 
not  padded  against  Inflation— call  for  $2.2 
billion  in  fiscal  1988,  $2.3  billion  in  1989, 
$2.5  billion  in  1990  and  $2.6  bUlion  in  1991. 
According  to  Korb,  the  Army  Itself  has  cut 
back  on  its  sustainability  goals,  dropping 
the  requirements  for  a  60-day  supply  of  mu- 
nitions by  1988  to  a  50-day  supply. 

Funding  for  tactical  missiles  rose  signifi- 
cantly over  the  past  five  years  as  the  Air 
Force  in  particular,  sought  to  equip  the  air- 
craft in  which  it  invested  heavily  and  which 
are  now  coming  on  line.  But  because  the 
missiles  are  more  costly,  fewer  numbers  can 
be  bought  than  other  types  of  conventional 
munitions. 

Smith,  who  is  co-chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional Military  Reform  Cauctu,  faults  the 
Pentagon  for  lavishing  its  proportionally 
meager  munitions  budgets  on  many  of  the 
wrong  Items.  He  has  criticized  continued 
and.  in  some  cases,  Increased  funding  for 
munitions  that  are  costly,  complex  and  un- 
tested in  combat,  while  other,  simpler,  less 
expensive,  proven  Items  are  neglected. 

In  particular.  Smith  criticizes  significant 
additional  InvestmenU  in  the  IIR  Maverick 
missile  and  the  advanced  medium-range  air- 
to-air  missiles  (AMRAAM).  which  cost 
about  $1  billion  a  year,  and,  yet,  "have 
never  passed  a  genuinely  combat-relevant 
test." 

Moreover,  he  charges  that  the  Pentagon 
in  Its  1987  budget  deleted  funding  for  the 
low-cost  30mm  bullet— which  he  calls  "the 
one  truly  proven  and  tested  antl-^Ank 
killer."  while  money  for  air-dropped  cluster 
munitions  and  land  mines  was  cut  by  about 
50  percent. 


The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAG) 
also  has  criticized  munitions  spending  prac- 
tices. Last  year.  GAO  Issued  a  report  sug- 
gesting that  $1.1  billion  in  Amry  ammuni- 
tion funds  be  rescinded  because  of  technical 
problems,  excess  Inventory,  production 
delays  or  overstated  costs.  Defense  experts 
say  the  GAO  conclusions  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  evidence  that  munitions  budg- 
ets are  too  high,  rather  that  the  Pentagon 
has  Incorrectly  allocated  the  money  to  cer- 
tain items. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  over  ammuni- 
tion stockpiles  is  the  United  States'  wartime 
production  capability.  Some  defense  experts 
believe  the  administration  is  correct  in  In- 
vesting more  heavily  in  tanks,  aircraft  and 
ships  because  it  takes  longer  to  produce 
weapons  than  it  does  munitions.  But  others 
say  that  under  current  conditions  it  would 
take  the  U.S.  production  base— a  combina- 
tion of  Army-operated  plants,  plants  run  by 
private  companies  under  U.S.  contract,  and 
companies  that  make  munitions  and  their 
components— two  years  or  more  to  fully  mo- 
bilize, a  weakness  that  cripples  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  respond  quickly  and  decisive- 
ly in  the  face  of  an  attack. 

Smith,  for  one,  condemns  U.S.  war  plan- 
ners for  being  "content  to  gamble  on  a  high- 
stakes,  winner-take-all,  short  war  scenario 
that  risks  lives  and  Jeopardizes  the  freedom 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  NATO  allies." 

A  1983  GAO  study  found  that  the  U.8. 
munitions  production  base,  with  a  replace- 
ment value  of  $23  billion,  has  a  tremendous 
capacity  and  generally  can  supply  the  na- 
tion's peacetime  munitions  needs.  But  GAO 
also  determined  that  the  base  lacks  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  much  of  the  newer,  more 
sophisticated  ammunition  required  in  war- 
time; it  said  that  if  war  erupted,  some  facili- 
ties could  not  be  fully  used  because  of  seri- 
ous capacity  Imbalances. 

GAO  pointed  to  insufficient  production 
capacity  in  105  of  the  311  munitions  items 
considered  critical  to  a  war  effort  and  pre- 
dicted. "There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
near-term  solution  to  this  problem." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Mollnelli,  director  of 
combat  support  systems  for  the  Army,  says 
that  since  1970,  the  Army  has  spent  $3.4  bil- 
lion to  modernize  and  expand  the  ammuni- 
tion base.  This  has  included  construction  of 
a  new  plant  at  Mississippi  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant  for  production  of  lS5mm  ICtl 
ammunition  and  14  new  TNT  manufactur- 
ing lines  at  planU  in  Radford,  Virginia; 
Joliet,  Illinois;  and  near  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

But  this  Investment  is  far  less  than  re- 
quired. One  Congress-initiated  Army  study 
estimated  that  necessary  improvements  to 
the  production  base  would  cost  upward  of 
$30  billion,  but  a  congreasiunal  source  says 
the  total  could  run  as  high  as  $66  billion. 
The  Army  identified  $175  million  as  the  cost 
of  priority  work  in  1986.  but  Congress  cut 
that  to  $103  million. 

How  the  Pentagon  calculates  munitions 
needs  is  extremely  complicated  and  features 
significantly  in  the  controversy. 

Expected  wartime  ammunition  consump- 
tion rates  are  obtained  from  computer  war- 
game  simulations.  Variables  used  In  the  cal- 
culations include  the  particular  scenario 
under  which  a  war  would  develop,  anticipat- 
ed sizes  of  U.S.  and  enemy  forces,  theater  of 
conflict,  duration  of  hostilities,  capabilities 
and  vulnerabilities  of  weapon  systems,  and 
doctrine  and  tactics  of  opposing  forces.  His- 
torical data,  including  statistics  from  Viet- 
nam, when   the  United  States  expended 
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more  munitions  than  ever  before,  and  the 
1973  Arab-Israeli  War.  are  factored  in. 

Ammunition  types  are  divided  into  two 
categories:  threat-oriented  and  level-of- 
effort  ammunition.  Threat-oriented  ammu- 
nition, such  as  Pershing  II  missiles,  are 
target-limited,  so  demand  for  ammunition  is 
calculated  by  the  number  of  rounds  needed 
to  defeat  a  specified  number  of  targets.  The 
level-of-effort  category— rifle  and  cannon 
fire,  for  example— is  assumed  to  be  shooter- 
limited  with  demand  contingent  on  the  av- 
erage number  of  rounds  expended  per 
shooter  per  combat  day. 

In  event  of  a  major  war  in  Europe,  the  Air 
Force  would  be  assigned  a  certain  percent- 
age of  enemy  weapons  to  destroy  and  the 
Army  would  target  the  rest. 

But  there  are  many  gaps.  MaJ.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander K.  Davidson,  director  of  plans  at  Air 
Force  headquarters,  told  a  Senate  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  hearing  in  IDecember 
that  munitions  requirements  for  his  strvice 
"are  computed  only  for  certain  scenarios. 
Munitions  required  to  support  any  other 
contingency  operation  must  be  taken  from 
stockpiles  developed  for  those  particular 
scenarios." 

The  Air  Force  computer  model  figures  the 
probability  of  kill  for  each  of  3.5  million 
combinations  of  aircraft,  weapon,  target, 
weather  and  scenario.  Other  calculations 
follow  and  a  munitions  objective  is  estab- 
lished. 

"The  models  don't  take  reality  into  ac- 
count," insists  Heubusch.  "They  ignore  the 
fact  that  war  is  chaotic,  that  supply  ships 
get  downed,  that  sometimes  you  have  to  Jet- 
tison supplies  fiom  an  aircraft,  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  accidents." 

Korb  insists  that  the  computer  models 
used  by  the  Pentagon  "are  the  best  the 
state  of  the  art  has."  But  Smith  has  called 
for  reforms  that  would  make  allowances  for 
such  munition  loss  rates  and  inefficiencies. 

The  passage  of  Gramm-Rudman  during 
the  last  frenetic  days  of  the  1985  congres- 
sional session  has  introduced  a  new— and 
worrisome,  to  many— element  into  the  cal- 
culations of  future  defense  budgets.  The 
historic  law  requires  Congress  and  Uie  presi- 
dent to  eliminate  the  $200  billion  federal 
deficit  by  1991  and  triggers  massive  spend- 
ing cuts  to  achieve  that  goal.  Democratic 
Rep.  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  pre- 
dicts that  Gramm-Rudman  will  cause  future 
defense  budgets  to  decline  by  10  percent  an- 
nually. 

Despite  a  bleak  outlook  for  ammunition 
funding,  readiness  and  sustainability  advo- 
cates are  heartened  by  the  increased  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  ammunition  issue  by 
some  members  of  Congress.  Smith  recently 
aired  his  complaints  on  The  WaU  Street 
Journal's  editorial  page  and  Republican 
Sen.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Preparedness,  has 
held  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Meanwhile.  Mandelbaum,  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  logistics,  says  that  because  the 
United  States  is  so  far  short  of  its  long-term 
munitions  goals,  the  Pentagon  is  currently 
"making  an  assessment  of  our  capability, 
given  where  we  are  and  where  we  can  poten- 
tially go  under  realistic  fiscal  constraints." 

[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Nov. 
3,1985] 
VS.  MuNrnoNs  Stockpilk  Low 
(By  Knut  Royce) 
WASHnGTON.— The    United    States    mili- 
tary's shiny  new  guns  have  no  bullets. 


After  five  years  of  record  peace-time 
spending  for  state-of-the-art  airplanes,  ships 
and  tanks,  the  Pentagon's  munitions  stock- 
pile today  might  not  be  able  to  match  what 
was  dropped  or  fired  in  a  month  In  Vietnam. 

More  worrisome,  a  fully  mobilized  indus- 
try would  need  nearly  two  years  to  catch  up 
to  wartime  requirements.  No  one  expects 
the  United  States  to  have  the  sustained 
buildup  time  it  enjoyed  in  World  War  II  or 
in  Vietnaij  if  Warsaw  Pact  nations  suddenly 
invaded  Western  Europe. 

Some  U.S.  Army  units  in  South  Korea 
have  a  three  days'  supply  of  ammunition  to 
halt  a  North  Korean  invasion— but  only  if 
they  carefully  control  their  fire,  according 
to  a  congressional  study.  Fighter  pilots  train 
for  years  without  even  launching  a  missile 
and  NATO  officials  fear  they  would  h&ve  to 
resori  to  theater  nuclear  weapons  after  the 
first  several  days  of  a  Soviet  bloc  invasion. 

The  Army's  Concept  Analysis  Agency, 
which  reviews  theoretical  war  models  and 
projects  requirements,  aiuiually— and 
vainly— recommends  that  the  purchase  of 
rockets,  bombs,  artillery  shells  and  bullets 
be  increased  five-fold  and  that  this  level  be 
usustained  for  five  to  10  years,  according  to 
military  sources. 

That's  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  problem  might 
be  getting  worse.  While  Pentagon  spending 
has  been  soaring  overall,  funding  for  con- 
ventional munitions  hit  a  peak  in  fiscal  1982 
but  has  been  anemic  ever  since.  The  mili- 
tary, according  to  internal  Pentagon 
records,  expects  low  ammunition  purchases 
through  1991. 

Spending  for  tactical  missiles  has  in- 
creased significantly,  but  because  they  are 
so  costly,  they  are  bought  in  far  fewer  num- 
bers than  conventional  munitions. 

Today,  according  to  congressional,  mili- 
tary and  industry  experts,  America's  muni- 
tions stockpile  is  only  marginally  improved 
from  the  late  1970s,  when  militai^  readiness 
was  at  a  low.  This  nominal  growth  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  enormous  funding  in- 
creases over  the  past  five  years  for  the 
weatMn  systems  designed  to  shoot  those  mu- 
nitions. 

Underlying  the  problem,  they  say,  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  costly  missiles, 
there  is  no  constituency  inside  the  Pentagon 
or  in  Congress  to  support  the  buying  of 
bombs,  bullets  iuid  rockets. 

"There's  nobody  home  in  the  Pentagon," 
said  Ray  Thorkildsen,  who  retired  last  year 
after  21  years  in  the  Pentagon  as  a  muni- 
tions specialist.  "So  a  good  part  of  the  (mu- 
nitions) community  now  calls  me  Just  to 
chat,  to  get  advice,  guidance  and  help. 
There  isn't  anybody  over  there  (at  the  Pen- 
tagon) who  advocates  ammunition." 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  senior  of- 
ficials there  would  not  comment  on  the  mili- 
tary's munitions  stockpile  because  they  do 
not  want  to  "upstage"  testimony  they  will 
give  Thursday  before  a  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee  scheduled  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  matter. 

But  Lawrence  Korb,  until  recently  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
installation  and  logistics,  agreed  that  the 
services  often  "lowball"  munitions  require- 
ments. But  he  also  points  an  accusing  finger 
at  Congress. 

"Munitions  didn't  seem  to  have  much  of  a 
lobby  and  they  seemed  to  cut  (funding) 
quite  a  bit  at  the  Hill."  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "It  was  comparatively  easier  to  cut 
munitions  as  opposed  to  big  weapon  sys- 
tems. If  you  canceled  a  big  weapon  system 
that  was  authorized,  everybody  would  know 


It.  whereas  if  you  cut  munitions,  it  was 
really  hard  to  get  a  lot  of  people  excited 
about  it." 

Sen.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey.  R-N.H..  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  armed  services  prepared- 
ness subcomihlttee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  funding  for  munitions  and  will 
hold  Thursday's  hearings,  is  alarmed  by  the 
consequences  of  this  neglect. 

"I  don't  want  to  scare  everybody  out  of 
their  wits,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "but 
we're  simply  unprepared  in  this  area  of  con- 
ventional munitions.  This  area  has  been  un- 
derfunded year  after  year,  to  the  point  that 
the  Defense  Department  no  longer  asks  for 
anything  close  to  what  it  needs,  so  used  are 
they  to  the  (munitions)  budget  being 
slashed." 

Korb.  who  was  a  respected  bureaucrat,  ar- 
rived at  the  Pentagon  in  1981  with  a  Reagan 
administration  breathing  fire  and  brimstone 
at  the  military's  lack  of  readiness  to  go  to 
war  and  ability  to  wage  it  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  new  administration  promptly  doubled 
from  the  previous  year  the  fiscal  1982 
budget  request  for  Army  ammunition  (such 
as  rockets,  bombs,  artillery  shells  and  bul- 
lets) to  $3.9  billion,  and  this  was  approved 
by  Congress.  Then  the  backsUde  began. 

By  1983  Congress'  ammunition  funding 
for  the  Army  dropped  to  $2.6  billion.  It  re- 
mained steady  the  next  two  years,  but  this 
year's  funding  is  expected  to  be  $2.1  billion. 

The  Army  had  planned  for  sizable  in- 
creases in  ammunition  funding  in  the  latter 
years  of  five-year  plans. 

Korb  said  that  the  administration's  plan 
was  to  secure  the  hefty  munitions  buy  in 
1982,  then  "going  very  heavy  in  weapons 
procurement  in  1983  and  1984,  and  then  in 
1985  going  very  heavy  on  munitions  to  sup- 
port the  procurement." 

"But  by  the  time  1985  came  around,  we 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  (overall  defense) 
cutbacks,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  29, 
1985] 

Restock  Imaoeqcate  MunrnoNS  Reserves 

(By  Denny  Smith) 

The  U.S.  and  its  allies  must  build  up  their 
munitions  stockpiles  immediately.  The  need 
for  such  action  is  best  demonstrated  by  re- 
counting an  Incident  during  the  1973  Yom 
Kippur  War.  By  day  six  of  that  war  Israeli 
forces  were  close  to  running  out  of  muni- 
tions. Without  the  help  of  an  Uth-hour 
massive  munitions  airlift  by  the  U.S.,  the  Is- 
raelis would  have  been  driven  into  the  sea. 

The  lesson  learned?  Israeli  war  planning 
fell  far  short  in  establishing  the  proper  level 
of  war  reserves.  They,  like  the  war  planners 
of  most  Western  nations,  established  a  war- 
reserve  requirement  that  is  based  on  a  huge 
gamble,  a  gamble  that  war  would  not  come 
or  that  a  war  could  be  won  in  a  few  days. 

Alarmingly,  the  U.S.  is  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  was  Israel  prior  to  the 
Yom  Kippur  War,  with  one  important  ex- 
ception. We  have  no  one  to  bail  us  out. 

Always  present  during  times  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity is  the  requirement  of  stretching  a 
military  budget.  In  this  budget-stretching 
game.  War  Reserve  Munitions  (WRM)  take 
a  back  seat  to  the  procurement  of  glamor- 
ous, sophisticated  and  expensive  weapons 
carriers.  Our  own  Defense  Department 
places  the  lion's  share  of  money  into  the 
procurement  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
expensive  weapons  platforms,  and  gambles 
on  the  notion  that  either  sufficient  WRM 


will  somehow  matertaliie  in  the  future  or 
that  it  la  simply  not  important. 

MTraOLOOICAL  JUIMUUHTS 

The  problem  with  this  practice  it.  if  you 
gamble  wrong,  you  loae  a  war. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  fighter 
piloU:  "A  fighter  plane  without  munitions  is 
Just  another  unscheduled  airline."  Unfortu- 
nately, our  own  war-reserve  planning  Is 
baaed  on  a  series  of  mythological  Judgment* 
that  may  be  better  suited  to  operating  the 
world's  largest  airline  Instead  of  winning  a 
war. 

In  a  war,  particularly  a  major  war  in 
Europe,  our  forces  are  certain  to  meet  a 
massive  number  of  enemy  tanks.  At  last 
count,  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  outnumbered 
NATO  tanks  3H  to  1.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has 
amassed  50,000  tanks  and  produces  3,600 
more  each  year.  The  destruction  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  tanks  by  U.S.  forces  in  a 
major  war  la  allocated  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
remainder  of  the  task  is  left  to  the  Army. 

For  the  sake  of  Illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  the  Air  Force  must  destroy  a  mere  10% 
of  these  tanks.  A  'probability  of  kill"  (Pk)  is 
assigned  to  various  Air  Force  weapons  to  de- 
stroy enemy  tanks— probabilities  ranging  as 
high  as  0.8S  Pk  (I.e.  once  the  weapon  Is 
fired,  the  assumption  is  that  there  exists  an 
85%  chance  the  weapon  will  destroy  Its 
target).  Thus  the  total  number  of  Warsaw 
Pact  tanks  times  0.10  divided  by  0.85  would 
provide  a  rough  estimate  of  war  require- 
ments for  a  particular  munition.  From 
there,  a  procurement  objective  is  estab- 
lished for  the  first  30  days  and  60  days  of-  a 
war. 

With  two  exceptions  the  current  Air  Force 
munitions  level,  even  calculated  using  such 
a  looae  set  of  assumptions  as  described 
above,  does  not  approach  even  the  30-day 
war  requirement.  Some  other  rules  of 
thumb  that  aren't  considered  include: 

The  probabUlty  of  kill  assigned  to  each 
weapon  is  almost  always  optimistic.  The 
original  claim  for  the  Air  Force's  "Sparrow" 
missile  was  a  Pk  of  0.85.  In  operation  It  ac- 
tually achieved  a  kill  ratio  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude lower. 

In  the  case  of  Air  Force  air-to-ground 
weapons  assigned  to  kill  tanks,  the  assump- 
tion that  weapons  will  be  fired  only  at  tanks 
is  a  delusion.  For  every  weapon  fired  at  a 
tank  it  Is  probable  that  30  will  be  fired  at 
trucks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
other  enemy  vehicles. 

During  long  storage  periods  of  WRM. 
weapons  "disappear."  Faulty  weapons  and 
munitions  that  degrade  over  time  and  can 
be  Identified  are  often  removed  from  the 
WRM  stockpile  and  never  replaced.  After  10 
years  leas  than  half  of  the  original  allot- 
ment may  still  exist. 

Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  high-tech 
weaponry  and  "smart"  missiles  will  acknowl- 
edge that  30%  to  30%  of  the  weapons  will 
not  work  due  to  an  inherent  complexity 
that  increases  their  likelihood  of  failure. 
When  war  begins  these  weapons  are  worth- 
less, and  unfortunately  cannot  be  Identified 
beforehand. 

Once  a  war  commences,  munitions  will  be 
lost  at  a  tremendous  rate— a  factor  also  not 
considered  in  the  calculations  of  WRM. 
These  Include  mimltlons  that  go  down  with 
a  lost  aircraft  or  reaupply  ship,  those  lost 
when  a  base  or  depot  Is  overrun  by  enemy 
advances,  munitions  stored  in  the  Pacific 
theater  while  the  war  is  in  Europe  and  mu- 
nitions lost  In  the  chaos  of  war. 

U.S.  war  planners  are  content  to  gamble 
on  a  high-stakes,  winner-take-all,  short-war 
scenario  that  risks  lives  and  joepvdlies  the 


freedom  of  the  U.S.  and  lU  NATO  allies. 
Content  with  leas  than  a  M-day  supply  of 
munitions,  it  seems  our  war  planners  must 
be  operating  from  one  of  four  assumptions: 
There  won't  be  a  war.  This  Is  a  wonderful 
hope,  but  a  dangerous  assimiptlon.  If  our 
conventional-munitions  stockpile  Is  known 
to  be  Inadequate,  our  policy  represents  the 
opposite  of  deterrence.  In  fact.  It  only 
makes  war  more  likely  since  it  la  an  invita- 
tion to  attack. 

There  may  be  a  war,  but  It's  one  we  can 
win  In  Just  a  few  days.  Some  people  believe 
a  short,  vicious  blitzkrieg  type  of  war  Is  pos- 
sible. Possible,  yes.  But  If  the  Soviets  win, 
we  lose.  If  NATO  forces  could  stop  an  initial 
massive  Soviet  armored  thrust  there  would 
have  to  be  a  second,  much  longer  and  brutal 
campaign  to  regain  our  initial  losses.  With 
the  Soviet's  massive  advantage  In  heavy 
armor,  no  serious  observer  believes  that 
NATO  would  win  a  short  war. 

Losing  a  war  Is  not  all  that  bad  an  option. 
No  one  believes  that  losing  Europe  to  the 
Soviets  is  an  acceptable  option.  Today,  the 
world  Industrial  centers  are  the  U.S.,  Japan. 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  new  align- 
ment in  which  Europe  is  enveloped  in  the 
Soviet  Bloc  would  completely  disrupt  the 
balance  of  power. 

We'll  resort  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
when  the  going  gets  tough.  This  option,  un- 
fortunately, Is  all  too  real.  However,  It  raises 
serious  questions:  Will  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  be  allowed  In  Europe?  If 
so,  will  their  use  escalate  the  conflict  to  the 
strategic  nuclear  level? 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  they  will  not 
be  used.  We  then  face  the  specter  of  em- 
bracing option  turee  (losing  Europe  to  the 
Soviets  Is  an  acceptable  option)  because,  as 
is  evident,  our  pitifully  small  WRM  stock- 
piles surely  do  not  support  the  pipe  dream 
expressed  in  option  two  (we  can  win  a  major 
war  in  just  a  few  days).  "Use  'em  or  lose 
'em"  inevitably  will  be  the  driving  philoso- 
phy as  NATO  starts  to  lose  a  conventional 
war. 

Once  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  em- 
ployed It  is  certainly  a  madman's  guess  as  to 
whether  their  use  can  be  contained  or  if  one 
side  will  escalate  into  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

These  scenarios  can  be  avoided.  The  U.S. 
and  NATO  have  the  resources  to  ensure  an 
adequate  WRM  stockpile  to  deter  and  quite 
possibly  win  a  conventional  war  in  Europe  if 
the  Soviets  attack. 

In  1980  the  Pentagon  budget  was  $130  bil- 
lion. Today,  after  five  years  of  low  Inflation, 
that  budget  is  now  $300  billion.  Yet  our 
WRM  stockpiles  are  still  in  sad  shape.  Only 
4%  of  the  Air  Force's  budget.  4%  of  the 
Army's  and  5%  of  the  Navy's  are  earmarked 
for  munitions  procurement. 

The  services  currently  are  drafting  and  re- 
vising plans  for  their  FY  1987  budgets.  To 
date,  the  Air  Force  has  comtemplated  Its 
needs  and  decided  that  23%  of  Its  "cuts"  to 
meet  budget  constraints  should  be  applied 
to  the  paltry  4%  of  the  budget  dedicated 
to  .  .  .  mimltlons. 

Even  at  that,  cuts  were  not  applied  evenly 
across  the  munitions  budget.  The  low-cost 
>0-mm  bullet,  the  one  truly  proven  and 
tested  antitank  killer,  was  zeroed  out.  Air- 
dropped cluster  munitions,  land  mines  and 
other  simple  munitions  took  cuu  of  about 
50%.  The  remaining  munitions  budget  was 
dominated  by  two  weapons:  the  IIR  Maver- 
ick missile  and  the  Amraam  radar  missile. 

Both  of  these  weapons  are  enormously 
complex  and  expensive,  and  neither  has 
ever   passed   a  genuinely   combat-relevant 


test.  But  spending  for  each  system  ap- 
proaches a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Funding  of 
the  Maverick  was  cut  about  10%.  Funding 
for  the  Amraam  was  actually  Increased 
more  than  10%. 

■nAioHTroiwAito  MroRia 

This  week.  Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey  (R., 
N.H).  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  will  begin  the  first  of  four  hear- 
ings to  address  the  problem.  Reforms  In  thla 
area  are  fairly  straightforward. 

War-reserve  munitions  budgets  for  all  of 
the  services  should  be  at  least  doubled.  Also, 
allowances  for  munitions  loss  rates  and  Inef- 
ficiencies must  be  Included  In  future  calcu- 
lations of  WRM  requirements. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  ptirchaae  <uiy 
munitions  until  they  pass  sufficient,  strenu> 
ous  testing  In  combat  simulations. 

And  finally,  the  80-day  requirement  for 
supply  levels  should  be  Immediately  re- 
placed by  a  requirement  to  store  enough 
munitions  to  last  from  the  start  of  the  war 
until  industrial  mobilization  can  sustain  a 
prolonged  conflict.  This  period  Is  typically 
as  short  as  six  months,  but  could  be  as  long 
>  as  18  months. 

If  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  are  not  willing  to 
initiate  these  steps  through  their  armed 
services  they  will  continue  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  down  a  path  that  unnecessarily  endan- 
gers the  lives  and  liberty  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world. 


eJtii 


[From  theJfew  York  "Hmes.  Aug.  36. 1984] 

U.8.  Troops  Terkes  Able  to  Fioht  For  30 
Days  in  Corvemtiorai.  Wax 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washihotor.  Aug.  33.— The  Defense  De- 
partment's senior  official  responsible  for 
military  readiness  says  American  forces 
could  fight  in  a  conventional  conflict  of  the 
Intensity  of  World  War  II  for  at  least  30 
days  with  the  supplies  on  hand,  twice  as 
long  as  four  years  ago. 

The  official,  Lawrence  J.  Korb.  also  said 
in  an  Interview,  that  the  readiness  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  ability  to  continue 
fighting  would  double  again  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  to  60  days,  if  Congress  approved 
President  Reagan's  military  budgets. 

Mr.  Korb.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  manpower.  Installations  and  logis- 
tics, provided  the  most  specific  defense  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  posture  on 
military  readiness  since  the  release  of  a  crit- 
ical sUff  repori  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  a  month  ago. 

That  report,  made  public  by  a  committee 
controlled  by  I>mocratB.  contended  that 
military  readiness  had  declined,  despite 
rising  military  spending,  and  that  United 
SUtea  forces  could  not  sustain  combat 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  leaser 
power. 

Since  then,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  and  other  Administration  of- 
ficials have  traded  charges  with  leading 
Democrats  over  military  readiness.  Walter 
F.  Mondale,  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candiclate,  has  contended  that  too  much 
money  has  been  spent  on  nuclear  arms  and 
not  enough  has  been  spent  to  make  conven- 
tional forces  ready. 

COHnVBTt  OR  COORTERIRStniOERCT 

In  the  Interview  Wednesday,  Mr.  Korb 
said  American  forces  could  sustain  a  war  of 
the  same  intensity  as  the  Korean  War  for 
30  days  in  the  region  around  the  Persian 
Gulf.  After  that,  he  said,  arms  and  supplies 
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could  be  taken  from  American  forces  else- 
where. 

In  a  third  case,  that  of  a  counterinsur- 
Kency  similar  to  the  early  days  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Korb  asserted,  "We  would 
have  no  trouble  with  something  like  that." 
American  forces  have  trained  for  counterin- 
surgency  operations  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Korb  said  further  that  four  million 
people,  twice  the  number  in  the  armed 
forces  today,  could  be  under  arms  in  a 
matter  of  days  by  calling  up  reserves  and  re- 
calling retired  personnel. 

But  he  acknowledged  that,  despite  im- 
provements, the  armed  forces  were  far  short 
of  the  air  and  sea  transport  needed  to  carry 
reinforcements,  new  weapons,  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  to  sustain  American  forces 
on  distant  battlefields. 

SWITCH  FROM  CARTER  STRATEGY 

After  the  Reagan  Administration  came  to 
office  in  January  1981.  it  adopted  a  military 
strategy  fimdamentally  different  from  that 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  The  change 
required  a  basically  different  policy  on  mili- 
tao'  readiness  and  the  capacity  to  sustain 
forces  in  war. 

The  ability  to  sustain  forces  means  having 
a  stockpile  of  weapons,  ammunition,  food, 
fuel  and  other  supplies  that  would  enable  a 
unit  to  continue  fighting  until  American  in- 
dustry could  produce  enough  to  replace 
losses  in  battle.  That  capacity  is  usually 
measured  in  the  number  of  days'  supplies 
on  hand. 

THE  CARTER  ERA  ASSUMPTION 

In  military  policy,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion assumed  that  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  fought  with  conventional 
arms  for  30  days,  then  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  so  ammunition  and  spare  parts 
would  be  needed  for  only  a  month. 

In  contrast,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  asserted  that  a  nuclear  stand-off  is  pos- 
sible with  a  stronger  United  States  deter- 
rent. But  the  Soviet  Union,  officials  rea- 
soned, might  then  be  tempted  to  war  on  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  with  its  much 
larger  conventional  forces. 

To  deter  Moscow,  the  Administration  has 
set  a  goal  of  having  all  forces  ready  for 
combat  on  the  first  day  of  a  war  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  sustain  battle  until  American  in- 
dustry could  shift  into  large-scale  wartime 
production. 

Mr.  Korb,  who  is  Mr.  Weinberger's  senior 
adviser  on  readiness,  said  in  the  interview 
that  the  armed  forces  were  ready  for  about 
15  days  of  intense  battle  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1981. 

If  a  war  in  Europe  on  the  scale  of  World 
War  II  broke  out  tomorrow,  he  said,  "We 
would  have  enough  to  get  involved,  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  to  buy  us  time  to  do 
all  the  other  things  we  need  to  do."  He  re- 
ferred to  conscription  and  industrial  mobili- 
zation. 

"We  could  fight  in  Europe  in  a  war  as  in- 
tense as  the  so-called  Six-Day  War  with  the 
supplies  we  have  on  hand,  against  a  maxi- 
mum threat,  easily  for  a  month,"  Mr.  Korb 
said,  referring  to  the  war  between  Israel  and 
Arab  nations  in  1967,  which  was  notable  for 
heavy  firepower  on  both  sides. 

He  said  that  by  using  older  munitions  in 
reserve  stocks,  such  a  war  in  Europe  could 
be  extended  to  closer  to  45  days.  "By  the 
end  of  the  decade,"  he  said,  that  time  "will 
be  twice  as  much  as  we  have  now."  assuming 
that  funds  were  approved  by  Congress, 
many  members  of  which  would  prefer 
spending  for  lucrative  weapons  programs  in 
their  home  districts. 


CONFIDEirr  ON  SUPPLIES 

If  American  forces  are  sent  to  the  region 
around  the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial world's  oil  sources,  "they're  not 
going  to  run  out  of  ammunition  within  a 
month,"  Mr.  Korb  said,  adding,  "Longer 
than  that,  they'll  take  the  materiel  from 
someplace  else." 

"Assuming  that  you  didn't  have  trouble  in 
other  parts  of  the  world."  he  said,  "you 
would  be  able  to  drain  those  stocks."  Implic- 
it in  that  assumption,  however,  is  the 
danger  of  hostilities  in  two  places,  such  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea,  at  the  same 
time. 

While  senior  civilian  officials  and  military 
officers  in  the  Pentagon  have  focused  on 
procuring  new  weapons  for  the  future,  field 
commanders  have  complained  that  they 
have  been  shorted  on  ammunition  and  spare 
parts  to  fight  a  war  now. 

Mr.  Korb.  who  has  been  a  spokesman  for 
the  field  commanders  in  debates  within  the 
Defense  Department,  said  that  decisions  to 
cut  oack  on  ammunition  and  spare  parts  as 
the  military  budget  has  come  under  pres- 
sure have  been  reasonably  balanced. 

NOT  THE  "EASY  WAY  OUT" 

"We  haven't  taken  the  traditionally  easy 
way  out  of  budget  cutbacks. "  he  said.  That 
way  would  have  been  to  slice  into  mundane 
accounts  for  bullets  and  repairs  rather  than 
airplanes  and  tanks. 

Mr.  Korb,  however,  cautioned  Mr.  Wein- 
berger in  a  memorandum  in  February  that 
military  readiness  could  become  a  public 
issue  and  added,  "Any  time  one  tries  to  sim- 
plify and  summarize  a  subject  as  complex  as 
defense  readiness,  he  is  vulnerable  to  chal- 
lenge." 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Korb  said  that  to 
expand  the  forces  rapidly  "we  could  get  the 
people  we  have  our  hands  on  now  within 
days."  There  are  2.1  million  men  and  women 
on  active  duty  and  1.5  million  more  in  the 
individual  reserves. 

In  addition,  retired  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  under  the  age  of  60  could 
be  recalled  to  relieve  active  duty  personnel 
at  desk  jobs.  "We  have  retirees  walking 
around  with  orders  right  now,"  Mr.  Korb 
said. 

CARGOES  AND  CAPACITIES 

As  for  air  and  sea  transport,  Mr.  Korb  ac- 
iuiowledged,  there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  His 
staff  said  that  in  1981  the  armed  forces  had 
a  capacity  of  28  million  ton-miles  a  day,  the 
equivalent  of  moving  28,000  tons  of  cargo  a 
thousand  miles.  That  has  been  increased  to 
33  million  ton-miles  a  day  this  year. 

The  staff  said  that  airlift  capacity  was 
scheduled  to  reach  50  million  ton-miles  a 
day  in  1990  but  that  the  goal  of  66  million 
ton-miles  a  day  would  not  be  reached  until 
1996.  That  capacity  includes  military  air- 
craft and  civilian  planes  used  in  emergen- 
cies. 

At  sea,  the  armed  forces  had  shipping 
with  a  capacity  of  3.1  million  tons  in  1961. 
By  this  year,  that  had  increased  to  3.8  mil- 
lion tons  and  was  scheduled  to  reach  4.1  mil- 
lion tons  by  1990.  But  the  goal  of  4.6  million 
tons  would  not  be  achieved  until  about  1996, 
the  staff  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22, 1985] 
Funds  for  Military  Readiness  at  Issue 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington,  May  21.— The  military  pro- 
grams bill  being  debated  in  the  Senate 
today  would  cut  funds  for  military  readiness 
despite  pleas  from  operational  commanders 
that  such  programs  be  protected. 


Commanders  who  would  be  responsible 
for  military  operations  have  asserted  that 
their  forces  already  have  deficiencies  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  sus- 
tain a  prolonged  campal^  fought  with  con- 
ventional arms. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  recommended  that  funds  the  Reagan 
Administration  requested  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  a  leading  element  in  budget 
accounts  that  provide  for  readiness,  lie  cut 
by  $1.5  billion  while  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  recommended  a  $1.8  bil- 
lion cut. 

Congressional  officials  said  more  cuts 
would  most  likely  be  made  by  each  house 
since  operations  and  maintenance,  for 
which  the  Administration  had  requested 
$20.9  billion,  have  little  support  among  Con- 
gressmen, who  prefer  weapon  programs  that 
bring  money  and  Jobs  to  their  districts.  The 
1985  budget  was  $20.9  billion  as  well. 

The  operations  account  includes  training, 
flyipg.  steaming  ships,  practice  ammunition 
and\  other  elements  that  go  into  making 
forc<^  ready  for  combat,  plus  pay  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Defense  Department. 

RELIANCE  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Other  funds  for  readiness  and  sustaining  a 
campaigp  are  scattered  elsewhere  in  the 
budget.  An  account  of  those  categories  is 
difficult  until  the  legislation  has  been 
adopted  and  funds  have  been  recalculated 
to  show  what  has  been  allotted  to  readiness 
and  sustainment. 

The  commander  of  American  forces  in 
Europe.  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  told  Con- 
gress last  week  that  the  lack  of  capacity  for 
sustained  warfare  in  his  command  "compels 
the  alliance  to  rely  excessively  on  the  early 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons." 

General  Rogers  said  that  even  though  the 
capacity  of  his  forces  had  improved  in 
recent  years,  his  troops  would  be  unable  to 
sustain  a  conventional  battle  for  long  be- 
cause they  lacked  "trained  manpower,  am- 
munition and  war  reserve  materiel." 

General  Rogers  was  reflecting  a  theme 
that  ran  through  the  testimony  of  oper- 
ational commanders  when  they  testified 
earlier.  They  said  that  despite  the  $1  trillion 
spent  on  the  armed  forces  since  1981,  their 
forces  have  crippling  defects. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  TRANSPORT 

For  instance.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Nutting, 
commander  of  Army  and  Air  Force  combat 
units  in  the  United  States,  singled  out 
shortages  of  air  and  sea  transport  as  a  defi- 
ciency. "No  matter  how  combat-ready  our 
forces  are,"  he  said,  "they  represent  a  paper 
that  is  without  the  ability  to  rapidly  deploy 
various  crisis  zones." 

In  contrast.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  said  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress.  "We  are  confident  that  we  have 
achieved  the  level  necessary  to  deter  aggres- 
sion today  and,  if  necessary,  to  react  effec- 
tively." 

Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
F.  Lehman  Jr.,  testified,  "The  fleet  is  more 
ready  to  go  in  harm's  way  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  peacetime  history."  He  dismissed 
critics  as  "amateurs  purporting  to  speak 
with  authority." 

The  readiness  issue  arose  last  year  when  a 
report  from  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  asserted  that  the 
armed  forces  could  not  sustain  conventional 
combat.  Mr.  Weinberger  denounced  that  as 
"not  only  wrong  but  dangerously  wrong." 


COKKANDERS  LIST  SHORTAOES 


But  the  combat  commanders  have  contin- 
ued to  deliver  these  warnings: 

The  armed  forces  lack  enough  aircraft 
and  ships  for  a  quick  reinforcement  of 
American  forces  in  Europe,  or  for  a  rapid 
deloyment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  for  contin- 
gencies elsewhere. 

The  forces  lack  stockpiles  of  ammunition 
to  sustain  them  for  the  many  months  it 
would  take  American  industry  to  produce 
munitions  faster  than  they  were  consumed 
in  battle. 

High-powered  weapons,  such  as  supersonic 
fighter  planes,  would  use  up  vast  quantities 
of  spare  parts  in  combat.  But  industry 
would  be  unable  to  produce  enough  to  re- 
place parts  as  they  are  used  up. 

The  services  lack  stockpiles  of  shoes,  cold- 
weather  clothing  and  other  mundane  items 
to  carry  on  a  long  war. 

Combat  medical  facilities  could  render  im- 
mediate care  to  only  three  of  every  10  men 
who  might  be  wounded  in  battle.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  drawn  up  plans  for  improving 
medical  readiness  but  it  will  take  five  years 
for  that  to  be  carried  out. 

The  combat  commanders  asserted  that 
those  weaknesses  could  be  what  they  called 
"war-stoppers."  If  American  forces  ran  out 
of  ammunition,  for  example,  the  United 
SUtes  might  have  to  stop  fighting. 

Although  spending  for  the  items  in  ques- 
tion has  gone  up  under  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, it  has  not  risen  so  much  as  spend- 
ing for  arms.  From  1981  to  1985.  the  Admin- 
istration obtained  from  Congress  a  65  per- 
cent increase  In  spending  for  weapons— the 
budget  for  which  was  already  greater— but  a 
49  percent  increase  for  materiel  to  prepare 
and  sustain  the  forces. 

The  commander  of  United  States  forces  in 
the  Pacific  region.  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe 
Jr.,  told  Congress  in  February:  "Shortages 
of  essential  war-fighting  items  still  remain 
to  be  addressed.  These  progiams  must  be 
protected. "  He  cited  shortages  of  air-to-air 
missiles  and  155-millmeter  and  8-inch  artil- 
lery ammunition,  as  well  as  spare  parts. 

Adm.  Wesley  L.  McDonald,  who  com- 
mands American  forces  in  the  Atlantic,  said 
that  "correcting  ordnance  deficiencies  is  my 
No.  1  priority"  in  preparing  units  for  sus- 
tained combat.  He  said  downward  trends 
had  been  reversed  but  "we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go."  Ordnance  comprises  arms,  am- 
munition, and  military  equipment. 

Gen.  Paul  P.  Gorman,  the  Army  officer 
who  recently  retired  as  commander  of 
United  States  forces  in  Latin  America,  said 
the  United  States  lacked  enough  forces 
trained  for  guerrilla  warfare  and  counterin- 
surgency  operations,  intelligence  gathering 
units  and  equipment,  small  boats  eind  heli- 
copters, medical  support  and  logistics  equip- 
ment, such  as  trucks. 

Exhibits 
Air  Force:  No  Need  for  Station/Man-in- 

Space 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Air 
Force  position  that  it  has  no  need  to  use  the 
Space  Station  being  developed  by  NASA  or 
to  have  a  military  man  in  space. 

Asked  in  a  Congressional  closed-door  ses- 
sion if  the  Air  Force  or  any  other  armed 
service  had  defined  any  potential  space  sta- 
tion requirements  since  last  year.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Edward  C.  Al- 
dridge  replied: 

"No.  sir;  we  have  not,  but  we  have  not 
stopped  searching  ...  [In  late  March]  I 
wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  asking  him  to  set  up  a 


study  between  the  Space  Division  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Space  Command  of  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  to  look  to  see  if  there  is 
something  we  could  do  to  better  define  the 
Air  Force  role  of  man  in  space— Air  Force 
man  in  space.  We  have  not  found  that,  we 
call  it,  'the  pearl,'  for  the  use  of  man  in 
space  at  this  point,  but  we  have  not  stopped 
looking." 

Asked  to  give  the  DOD  position  on  use  of 
the  station,  he  said: 

"The  DOD  position  was,  and  still  is.  that 
we  see  no  militarily  useful  purpose  for  the 
NASA  Space  SUtion.  In  that  position  sUte- 
ment,  we  also  explained  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  study  the  potential  utility  of  mili- 
tary man  in  space  and  possible  use  of  the 
NASA  Space  Station  for  such  things  u  re- 
search and  development. 

"Since  taking  that  position,  we  have  been 
studying  our  options  as  a  user  in  more 
detail,  and  are  nearly  complete  with  an  ex- 
tensive study  concerning  the  subject.  We 
will  be  identifying  the  typts  of  research  and 
development  activities  which  may  be  done 
on  a  space  station  within  the  next  year." 

Station  Decision  Overrode  Strong 
Opposition 

Washington.- President  Reagan  rejected 
strong  opposition  from  the  Defense  Dept., 
intelligence  community  and  Office  of  Iitan- 
agement  and  Budget  in  his  decision  to 
commit  the  U.S.  to  deployment  of  a  perma- 
nently manned  space  station  within  a 
decade. 

Opposition  in  the  Defense  Dept.  was  pri- 
marily from  Defense  SecreUry  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  his  staff.  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  said  they  have  no  current  station  re- 
quirement, but  they  do  not  specifically 
oppose  the  development. 

Even  after  the  President  made  the  sUtion 
decision.  Defense  opposition  continued,  and 
Weinberger  wrote  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  head  James  M.  Beggs 
to  restate  his  opposition  to  the  project.  The 
basic  Defense  concern  Is  that  the  project 
will  drain  development  funding  In  general 
and  dilute  some  space  shuttle  resources  im- 
portant to  Defense  space  operations. 

There  is  a  view  in  the  White  House  that 
the  strong  opposition  from  the  Defense 
Dept.  actually  helped  President  Reagan 
make  a  favorable  decision  on  the  station 
goal.  This  is  because  the  Administration's 
Defense  Dept.  budget  already  is  receiving 
strong  criticism.  Had  the  Defense  Dept.  and 
Intelligence  community  strongly  supported 
the  initiative,  It  could  have  exacerbated  the 
situation  with  a  high-visibility  project. 

By  rejecting  the  opposition  and  develop- 
ing the  station  for  civil  space  objectives,  the 
White  House  believes  it  was  able  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  space,  al- 
though NASA  will  maintain  a  liaison  with 
the  Defense  Dept.  during  the  sUtlon  pro- 
gram. 

The  White  House  has  received  input  from 
numerous  military  officers  supporting  the 
station  and  saying  they  believe  military  sU- 
tion requirements  will  develop  now  that  the 
Administration  has  committed  to  the 
project.  Reagan  also  rejected  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  believing  that  the  development  ex- 
pense was  small  compared  with  the  national 
benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  the  initia- 
tive. 

During  Begga'  initial  space  station  brief- 
ing for  the  President  and  Cabinet.  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  argued  against  the 
development  as  one  additional  program  that 
would  drive  up  the  national  deficit. 


The  President  told  Stockman  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  he  was  not  there  when  King  Fer- 
dinand and  Queen  Isabella  were  considering 
whether  or  not  to  fund  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

OMB  continued  to  fight  the  program  but 
was  effectively  silenced  when  at  the  end  of  a 
later  budget  session  the  President  ended  the 
meeting  by  saying  he  thought  It  would  be  a 
mistake  not  to  approve  the  station  develop- 
ment. 

The  strength  of  the  Pretldent'i  commit- 
ment to  the  station  as  reflected  in  the  word- 
ing of  the  State  of  the  Union  address  con- 
tinued to  be  an  issue  until  Just  hours  before 
It  was  delivered  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Initially  the  wording  was  for  just  a  "per- 
manent" space  station,  forcing  NASA  to 
change  some  of  its  own  documentation  that 
read  "permanently  manned." 

On  the  morning  of  the  speech,  however. 
officials  supporting  the  station  realised  thia 
and  other  ambiguous  wording  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  less  than  full  presidential  sup- 
port. They  were  successful  in  convincing  the 
President  to  change  the  wording  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him  and  to  Instead  state 
specifically,  "Tonight  I  am  directing  NASA 
to  develop  a  permanently  manned  space  sta- 
tion—and to  do  It  within  a  decade." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  14, 1M4] 

Planned  Space  Station  UNJUixiriD, 
Report  Says 

The  kind  of  space  station  NASA  is  plan- 
ning cannot  be  Justified  on  scientific,  eco- 
nomic or  military  grounds,  according  to  a 
study  prepared  for  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  control  the  country's  space  pro- 
gram. 

Not  just  Congress,  but  the  entire  nation, 
ought  to  consider  what  the  country  wants 
to  do  in  the  second  quarter-century  of  the 
space  era.  the  congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  said  In  a  report.  "Civil- 
Ian  Space  Stations  and  the  U.8.  Future  in 
Space, "  published  yesterday. 

The  space  station  envisioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstrm- 
tlon,  the  repori  said.  "Is  only  one  alternative 
in  a  wide  range  of  options. " 

Thomas  F.  Rogers,  director  of  the  two- 
year  study,  said  the  time  has  come  for  the 
general  public  to  play  a  greater  role  in  space 
program  goals. 

"We've  been  spending  $7.5  billion  a  year, 
every  year;  we  can  do  anything  we  want  to 
do,"  he  said.  "It's  great,  it's  exciting,  but 
we're  missing  large  numbers  of  important 
activities  by  allowing  all  this  to  go  on  under 
technological  drive— not  policy  drive,  eco- 
nomic drive,  social  drive,  the  way  everything 
else  Is  done  in  this  country  at  that  level  of 
public  expenditure." 

NASA  spokesman  William  O'Donnell  said 
the  agency  would  have  no  comment  until  it 
has  studied  the  repori. 

The  report  characterizes  the  nation's 
goals  in  space  as  shortsighted  and  norrow, 
reflecting  the  views  only  of  the  science  and 
technology  communities  and  not  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  foots  the  bills. 

It  asks,  "How  can  the  U.S.  people  and  gov- 
ernment justify,  today,  continuing  to  make 
such  truly  great  and  continuing  public  ex- 
penditures on  space-related  matters  per- 
ceived by  most  of  our  general  public  .  .  . 
lying  well  outside  of  the  mainstream  of 
their  personal  interests  and  concerns  .  .  . 
during  an  extended  period  of  unusual  na- 
tional financial  stringency?" 
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The  234-page  report  was  prepared  by  the 
nonpartisan  OTA  for  the  Senate  Committee 


to    reduce    the    Federal    deficit.    The 
Senate  budget  plan  calls  for  raising  be- 


elixir  of  tax  reform  that  it  may  have 
one  heck  of  an  aftertaste. 
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The  334-page  report  was  prepared  by  the 
nonpartisan  OTA  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  The  House  Budget  and  Senate 
Appropriations  committees  also  posed  topics 
for  the  study. 

"There  is  no  compelling,  objective,  exter- 
nal case"  for  building  a  space  station  "to  be 
used  to  support  over  100  conceptual  uses, 
fOw  of  which  have  been  sharply  defined  or 
gained  wide  acceptance  as  imi>ortant  objec- 
tives of  the  Space  program,"  the  study  says. 

It  does  not  oppose  a  space  station,  per  se, 
saying  "a  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for 
acquiring  some  long-term  Infrastructure  in 
near-Earth  space,  some  of  which  would 
allow  a  human  work  force  to  be  retained 
there  for  extended  periods." 

President  Reagan  has  made  building  a 
space  station  a  national  goal,  and  the  space 
agency  is  deciding  what  such  a  facility,  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  $8  billion  in  1984  dol- 
lars, should  include. 

The  report  spelled  out  "kinds"  of  goals 
the  nation  should  set:  increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  space  activities  and  reduce  their  costs: 
involve  the  public:  reap  scientific,  economic, 
social  and  political  benefits:  increase  inter- 
national cooperation:  and  "spread  life,  in  a 
responsible  fashion,  throughout  the  solar 
system." 

It  suggested  a  number  of  objectives,  such 
as  a  global  warning  system  of  potentially 
hazardous  natural  events:  a  transportation 
service  from  Earth  to  the  moon  and  "a  mod- 
est human  presence"  on  the  moon:  medical 
studies  of  direct  interest  and  short  space 
visits  by  the  public. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
under  special  order  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


COMMENDATION  OP  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  commend  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas. He  always  hits  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  on  this  issue  and  it  is  the  nail 
critical  to  keeping  that  horseshoe  on, 
that  is  critical  to  keeping  the  horse 
going,  which  is  critical  to  winning  the 
battle,  and  which  is  critical  to  winning 
the  war.  I  commend  him  for  it.  It  is 
not  glamorous  stuff;  it  is  critical  stuff. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Within  a 
couple  of  weeks,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  turn  to  the  tax  reform  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Much  has  been  written 
about  this  bill.  However,  despite  all  of 
the  discussion  thus  far.  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  number  of  fundamental  ques- 
tions have  yet  to  be  answered.  The 
Senate  is  entitled  to  the  answers  to 
these  questions  before  the  debate 
begins— not  during  or  after. 

First,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  budget  plans  assume  that  reve- 
nues will  be  raised  as  part  of  the  effort 


to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
Senate  budget  plan  calls  for  raising  be- 
tween $35  and  $46  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  By  definition,  a  revenue 
neutral  tax  bill  doesn't  address  the 
revenue  requirements  of  the  budget 
resolution.  So  my  first  inquiry  is. 
"Where  can  this  additional  deficit  re- 
duction revenue  come  from  and  who  is 
going  to  bear  the  brimt  of  it?" 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  re- 
lated to  this  point.  Senator  Dole  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker  re- 
cently indicated  that  the  tax  reform 
bill  may  generate  a  net  tax  increase 
for  the  first  year  or  so— and  they 
seemed  to  suggest  that,  somehow, 
those  increased  revenues  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  revenue  increases 
mandated  by  the  budget  resolution  for 
that  period.  At  the  moment,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post, 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committee 
leaders  are  resisting  that  effort.  They 
recognize  that  the  tax  reform  bill  is 
advertised  as  being  revenue  neutral.  In 
other  words,  any  extra  revenue  that 
the  bill  would  produce  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  analyzed  would  be 
offset  by  reductions  in  revenue  in  the 
end.  Using  a  tax  reform  surplus  to 
meet  deficit  reduction  goals  would  be 
counting  revenue  twice.  A  merchant 
who  sells  the  same  item  twice  can  get 
in  trouble  and  so  can  the  Congress  if  it 
double-counts  its  revenues. 

Since  there  is  no  net  revenue  in- 
crease in  the  tax  reform  bill,  we  are 
still  left  with  the  basic  question: 
Where  will  we  get  the  revenue  to  ful- 
fill the  Senate's  commitment  to  reduce 
the  deficit?  We  can  get  it  in  only  two 
ways:  from  individuals  or  businesses. 

If  this  new  revenue  comes  from  indi- 
viduals, what  form  will  it  take?  Well,  it 
probably  will  not  be  a  rate  increase- 
not  when  the  attraction  of  tax  reform 
was  a  27  percent  top  bracket.  Many 
people  speculate  that  the  budget  gap 
can  be  filled  through  excise  tax  in- 
creases of  one  form  or  another.  But 
that,  for  example,  might  mean  that 
the  working  poor  who  are  taken  off 
the  income  tax  rolls  under  the  tax 
reform  bill  may  find  themselves 
paying  almost  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
increased  excise  taxes.  After  all.  a  62 
percent  cut  in  income  taxes  for  tax- 
payers making  under  $10,000  a  year 
(as  provided  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill)  sounds  large,  but  averages  out 
to  only  about  $45.  And  it  doesn't  take 
too  large  an  increase  in  selected  excise 
taxes  to  extract  more  than  $45  from 
an  individual.  The  Congress  will  look 
mighty  foolish  if,  in  June,  it  proclaims 
as  part  of  the  tax  reform  bill  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  getting  their 
income  taxes  cut;  and  then  in  July  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  bill  required 
by  the  budget  resolution,  it  increases 
other  taxes  on  some  items  they  pur- 
chase. It  isn't  really  fair  to  forget  to 
tell  those  who  are  being  offered  the 


elixir  of  tax  reform  that  it  may  have 
one  heck  of  an  aftertaste. 

And  if  the  tax  increase  needed  to 
meet  the  budget  targets  falls  on  corpo- 
rations, then  that  certainly  decreases 
the  appeal  of  the  Finance  Committee 
bill.  After  all.  one  of  its  compelling 
features  from  a  business  perspective 
was  that  it  raised  corporate  taxes  by  a 
net  of  $100  billion  instead  of  the  $120 
billion  proposed  by  the  President  or 
the  $140  required  by  the  House  bill. 
But  if  you  add  about  $40  billion  in  def- 
icit reduction  taxes  to  $100  billion  in 
tax  reform  taxes,  businesses  may  not 
be  as  impressed. 

Furthermore,  a  major  business  com- 
plaint about  the  Tax  Code  recently 
has  been  that  it  changes  every  year  or 
so.  making  planning  impossible.  If  the 
Finance  Committee  does  not  spell  out 
how  it  intends  to  raise  the  revenues 
needed  to  meet  the  budget/deficit  tar- 
gets until  after  a  tax  reform  bill  is 
voted  on.  then  business  may  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  whole 
package  when  the  second  shoe  drops. 
Seeking  continuity,  the  business  com- 
munity instead  will  have  found  the 
predictability  of  a  roulette  wheel. 

The  interplay  between  tax  reform 
and  deficit  reduction  Is  important. 
And  that  is  why  the  Senate  wisely  de- 
cided on  April  10.  by  a  vote  of  72  to  24. 
to  consider  deficit  reduction  before  tax 
reform.  It  makes  sense  for  the  full 
Senate  to  know  how  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee specifically  proposes  to  do  its 
part  in  meeting  the  Senate's  top  prior- 
ity of  deficit  reduction,  before  we  lock 
oiu-selves  into  divvying  up  new  reve- 
nues in  a  tax  reform  bill. 

The  second  basic  question  which  it  is 
essential  to  answer  before  we  can  have 
an  informed  debate  on  this  bill  is, 
"How  many  individuals  will  be  paying 
more  in  taxes  under  this  tax  reform 
bill  and  who  are  they?"  That  is  why  I 
have  asked  the  Finance  Committee  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  information 
before  this  debate  begins  on  what  per- 
centage and  what  number  of  taxpay- 
ers per  income  group  will  be  paying 
more  in  taxes  under  this  bill  and  what 
percentage  and  what  nimiber  will  be 
paying  less.  As  the  bill  has  been  de- 
scribed, it  sounds  like  the  only  taxpay- 
ers who  would  be  paying  more  under 
this  bill  are  some  wealthy  taxpayers 
who  have  been  sheltering  all  or  almost 
all  of  their  income  from  taxes.  But  if  a 
significant  number  of  middle-income 
taxpaying  Americans  will  be  paying 
more  in  taxes  imder  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  than  under  current  law, 
then  surely  the  Senate  and  the  people 
should  be  aware  of  it.  Tb.e  Senate 
should  not  be  stampeded  into  acting 
on  a  tax  bill  based  on  a  leap  of  faith 
that  it  will  not  increase  the  taxes  on  a 
significant  number  of  middle-income 
taxpayers. 

For  example,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  tax  reform  bill  gave  an 
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example  to  show  how  a  $30,000  family 
is  better  off  under  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's proposal.  However,  if  that 
same  family  in  his  example  bought  a 
modestly  priced  car.  it  would  not  see 
its  taxes  cut.  but  would  actually  expe- 
rience a  tax  increase  under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  plan  because  the 
sales  tax  on  that  car  would  no  longer 
be  deductible. 

Another  example  looked  at  a  family 
making  twice  the  amount— $60,000— 
but  assumed  the  same  amount  of  an 
IRA  contribution  as  was  assumed  in 
the  $30,000  example.  If.  however,  the 
IRA  contribution  was  doubled  com- 
mensurate with  the  doubling  of  the 
income,  then  this  $60,000  family  in  the 
example  would  not  receive  a  $580  tax 
cut  under  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
but  rather  an  $80  tax  increase. 

In  the  current  envlrorunent  of  trains 
leaving  stations,  it  is  doubly  important 
for  the  Senate  to  make  sure  that  it  de- 
liberates carefully.  I  fully  agree  that 
the  public  wants  tax  fairness  and  tax 
reform.  They  are  outraged,  and  prop- 
erly so.  about  the  fact  that  some  prof- 
itable corporations  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals have  been  paying  little  or 
nothing  in  taxes.  We  should  have  a 
tax  reform  bill  which  does  away  with 
this  inequity. 

But  the  need  to  do  something  does 
not  absolve  us  of  the  need  and  the 
duty  to  ask  questions  which  the  public 
would  like  to  have  answered.  Before 
we  proceed,  we  should  have  answers 
available  to  be  reviewed  and  analyzed. 
Simply  put,  before  we  do  anything 
else,  we  should  know  which  Americans 
would  pay  more  in  taxes  under  the 
June  tax  reform  bill,  and  which  ones 
would  pay  more  in  taxes  under  the 
July  tax  bill  which  the  budget  resolu- 
tion requires  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Maybe  my  fears  are  misplaced.  Maybe 
the  tax  reform  bill  won't  lead  to  tax 
increases  on  millions  of  Americans. 
But  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  know. 
And.  of  course,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  before  we  are  rushed  to  judg- 
ment. 


D  1150 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  mln- 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


POTENTIAL  HAZARDS  AND 
COSTS  OP  SDI 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
preceding  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative— the  fifth 


In  this  series— I  analyzed  the  Implica- 
tions of  SDI  for  national  security  from 
the  perspective  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

I  had  two  objectives  In  that  speech. 
First,  to  demonstrate  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  defenses  and  of- 
fenses can  be  fraught  with  risk  for  the 
United  States.  Second,  to  get  closer  to 
the  real  nub  of  this  issue,  which  Is, 
whether  SDI  can  do  smythlng  for  na- 
tional security  commensurate  with  its 
potential  hazards  and  costs.  This 
second  question  will  be  the  theme  of 
my  remarks  today. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  discussion 
must  be  to  define  terms;  specifically, 
to  make  a  statement  about  the  pur- 
poses of  SDI  that  Is  consistent  with 
fact  rather  than  rhetoric.  The  rheto- 
ric, of  course,  is  that  SDI  will  lead  to  a 
highly  reliable  defense  against  virtual- 
ly any  conceivable  nuclear  attack  di- 
rected at  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies. 

It  ought  to  be  clear,  however,  that 
reality  falls  far  short  of  this  standard. 
Indeed,  what  we  may  expect  of  SDI  is. 
essentially,  a  glorified  ballistic  missile 
defense  system;  differing  from  the  old 
ABM  programs  mainly  In  that  Its 
major  elements  would  be  based  In 
space.  Put  In  these  terms,  the  Issue 
simplifies  Into  an  assessment  of  risk 
versus  benefit  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense generally,  and  for  placing  such 
defenses  In  space  as  a  particular  ap- 
proach. 

The  risks  associated  with  ballistic 
missile  defense  have  been  well  under- 
stood ever  since  the  exhaustive  ABM 
debate  of  the  late  1960'8.  What  we 
learned  then  applies  now.  While  the 
motive  for  defending  silos  may  be  to 
Improve  stability  by  reducing  fear  of  a 
successful  first  strike,  there  Is  another 
way  to  construe  it,  and  that  is  as  the 
basis  for  a  first  strike  capability. 
Therefore,  defending  ICBM  silos  Is— 
Inescapably— a  powerful  stimulant  for 
a  dual  arms  race.  In  which  defenses 
and  offenses  continuously  scramble 
over  each  other  In  an  endless  search 
for  equilibrium. 

The  fact  that  SDI  proposes  to  place 
the  major  components  of  a  defensive 
system  into  orbit,  does  not  fundamen- 
tally alter  its  nature  or  implications.  If 
eoiythlng,  the  shadows  of  an  arms  race 
are  only  deeper  around  a  space-based 
defense,  as  compared  to  what  we  now 
call  a  "conventional"  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  fundamental 
problems  relating  to  missile  defenses 
have  not  changed,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  basic  argument  in  favor  of  de- 
fenses Ls  still  with  us:  a  cure  for  the 
vulnerability  of  land-based  missiles. 
And  who  is  to  say  that  this  Is  a  negligi- 
ble problem?  Even  those  who  believe 
that  ICBM  vulnerability  has  been 
wildly  overstated  are  forced  to  concede 
Its  political  importance,  if  only  be- 
cause it  has  bedeviled  all  our  decisions 


about  strategic  nuclear  matters  for  so 
long. 

Anything  that  might  resolve  this 
problem  is  worth  serious  consider- 
ation. And  were  there  no  approach 
except  missile  defense,  then  It  would 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  full  range 
of  possibilities,  ranging  from  terminal 
defense,  through  conventional  ABM 
defenses  to  SDI.  But  stubborn  as  the 
vulnerability  issue  may  be.  It  has  also 
begun  to  yield  to  conceptions  that  re- 
store survivability  without  defenses 
and  their  side  effects. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  these  con- 
cepts Is  to  mesh  arms  control  and 
modernization  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  successful  first  strike  theoreti- 
cally impossible  for  either  side.  This  is 
the  route  proposed  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  and  its  major  elements 
are  to  encourage  the  de-MIRV'lng  of 
ICBM  forces  in  the  long  term,  with 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
the  Mldgetman  as  a  bridge  to  that  ou^ 
come. 

I  have  spoken  here  at  other  times 
about  the  concept  of  price-to-attack:  a 
measurement  of  the  commitment  of 
weapons  required  to  produce  a  given 
level  of  damage  against  strategic 
forces.  The  prlceto-atUck  Mldgetman 
must  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  a  very 
large  fraction  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ballistic  missile  force;  too  large  a  frac- 
tion to  support  any  rational  plan  of 
attack.  Indeed,  given  the  minimal 
warning  time,  it  would  require  the 
entire  Soviet  arsenal  to  attack  Mldget- 
man. 

Rather,  the  choice  would  almost 
seem  to  be  to  leave  Mldgetman  alone, 
and  concentrate  on  other  targets  in- 
stead. But  such  a  decision  would  itself 
be  deeply  repugnant  to  anyone  plan- 
ning nuclear  war;  and  it  is  precisely  In 
the  Mldgetman's  ability  to  enforce 
this  kind  of  conflict— this  irreconcil- 
ability among  the  essential  elements 
of  a  first-strike— that  its  greatest  merit 
lies. 

The  kind  of  SDI  that  we  are  being 
urged  to  build  would  also  seek  t'  deter 
a  first-strike  by  raising  the  pr.ce  to 
attack  our  ICBM  force.  And  it  is  there- 
fore fair  to  ask  for  a  comparison  of 
these  two  quite  different  approaches 
to  the  same  problem. 

By  1992,  we  can  have  begun  the  de- 
ployment of  Mldgetman,  which  raises 
the  price  to  attack  dramatically.  By 
1992,  we  can  only  have  decided  that  we 
win  attempt  to  deploy  an  SDI  system 
at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Mldgetman's  ability  to  perform  as 
required  Is  a  very  sure  thing,  given  the 
progress  of  the  program  thus  far,  and 
Its  reliance  on  technologies  we  under- 
stand very  well.  SDI's  ability  to  per- 
form as  required  is  a  complete  gamble, 
given  the  exotic  nature  of  the  technol- 
ogies, and  the  impossibility  of  ever 
testing  the  complete  system  except 
imder  the  circumstances  of  actual  nu- 
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tlement  alternative.  My  estimate  of  the  ad- 


of    Mlnuteman.    This    analysis    therefore 
»4S0.400  M  the  cost  to  operate  a  silo  (or  a  Mlnut«- 


Poseidon  retention  Increases  U.S.  ability  to 
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clear  war.  It  Is  more  than  a  gamble:  It 
is  an  exercise  in  technological  hubris 
which  recent  experience— whether 
with  the  shuttle  or  at  Chernobyl- 
warns  against. 

Midgetman's  total  costs  for  research, 
procurement,  deployment,  and  oper- 
ation over  a  15-year  cycle  might  be 
about  $45  billion  for  a  force  of  500 
missiles;  $45  billion  is  pin-money  for 
SDI,  whose  research  costs  alone  might 
rival  this  sum.  As  for  the  costs  of  a 
limited  system— not  the  President's 
full-scale  defense— we  have  yet  to  see 
any  official  estimates.  And  for  good 
reason,  since  one  must  begin  estimat- 
ing those  costs  in  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Midgetman's  dependence  upon  arms 
control  is  modest,  amoimting  only  to 
the  preservatio'  of  SALT  II  limits.  Its 
compatibility  with  arms  control  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  to  be  singularly 
high  since  it  is  a  standard  piece  of 
modernization,  following,  rather  than 
establishing  any  precedent.  SDI,  on 
the  other  hand,  demands  arms  control 
of  the  most  drastic  kind,  while  creat- 
ing conditions  that  work  powerfully 
against  any  arms  control  at  all. 

In  short,  we  have  discovered  the  sim- 
plest, earliest,  least  cost,  least  risk  cure 
for  the  problem  of  ICBM  vulnerabil- 
ity; and  it  is  the  Midgetman,  rather 
than  some  early  form  of  SDI.  What  re- 
mains for  SDI  is  its  original  role  as  an 
intriguing  possibility  in  our  long-term 
future;  the  role  that  most  Americans 
still  think  SDI  is  serving;  the  role  that 
its  developers  and  enthusiasts  have  al- 
ready abandoned. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  why  bother 
to  argue  all  these  issues,  if  SDI  is  al- 
ready a  fact  of  life?  The  reason  for  so 
doing  is  because  we  still  have  the  abili- 
ty to  make  choices  about  SDI  which 
can  mean  the  difference  between  its 
continuing  as  a  force  outside  of,  rather 
than  in  support  of,  rational  efforts  to 
prevent  nuclear  war.  In  a  subsequent 
speech,  I  plan  to  discuss  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  transition. 


SALT  DISMANTLING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  disquieting  silence  from  the 
White  House,  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
SALT  no-undercut  policy.  Weeks  ago, 
the  press  carried  accounts  outlining  in 
some  detail  what  he  intends  to  do— dis- 
mantle Poseidon  submarines  and  pos- 
sibly accelerate  the  Midgetman 
ICBM— and  yet  there  is  still  no  public 
statement.  Clearly,  what  is  going  on  is 
a  struggle  within  the  administration  as 
to  how  this  action  should  be  charac- 
terized; and  the  outcome  of  that  strug- 
gle is  important. 

If  the  President  announces  finally 
that  he  intends  to  dismantle  subma- 
rine launchers  because  they  are  old 
and  not  useful,  and  that  this  should 
not    be    viewed    as    a    SALT-related 


action,  something  will  have  changed  in 
existing  policy.  Namely,  the  next  time 
the  question  of  dismantling  arises— 
and  it  will  happen  this  fall— the  pre- 
sumption will  then  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  order  any  further  dis- 
mantling for  the  sake  of  SALT  compli- 
ance. He  may  of  course  act  contrary  to 
that  presumption,  but  not  without 
seeming  to  reverse  himself. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
dismantling  issue  has  been  dealt  with 
as  an  annual  crisis,  rather  than  as  a 
long-term  policy  issue.  I  believe  that 
the  result  has  been  to  prevent  us  from 
approaching  the  problem  as  intelli- 
gently as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  not  asked  how  best  to  take  the 
necessary  cuts  because  we  have  been 
consumed  time  and  again  by  debate  as 
to  whether  the  cuts  will  occur. 

In  a  speech  in  this  Chamber  on  April 
30,  I  presented  materials  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  in 
which  the  focus  was  precisely  on  the 
question  of  how  best  to  dismantle. 
There  was  a  very  strong  case,  in  that 
study,  that  from  a  long-term  point  of 
view,  we  should  retain  Poseidon  sub- 
marines for  as  long  as  possible,  rather 
than  put  them  on  the  block  first.  If  we 
want  to  maintain  the  largest  inventory 
of  survivable  warheads  for  the  longest 
possible  time,  it  would  appear  that  we 
should  consider  taking  early  cuts  in 
Minuteman  laiuichers. 

Today,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  followup  analysis  by  the 
CRS  which  adds  considerable  detail  to 
the  earlier  study,  mainly  in  terns  of  es- 
timating dollar  costs  of  retaining  Po- 
seidons  for  as  long  as  possible,  while 
taking  SALT-related  cuts  in  other  sys- 
tems. Based  on  the  calculations  in  this 
report,  one  would  conclude  that  such 
an  approach  works  out  to  our  net  ad- 
vantage by  almost  $900  million. 

This  report  is  also  notable  because  it 
makes  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
how  dismantling  might  take  place  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  conversion 
of  bombers  to  ALCM  carriers,  if  that 
process  takes  us— as  seems  likely— well 
beyond  the  120  bombers  once  thought 
to  be  the  program  limit.  The  right 
question  to  be  asking  is  the  one  posed 
by  the  report:  How  should  we  best 
plan  dismantlings  as  modernization 
proceeds? 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  this  fall  is 
still  going  to  be  whether  dismantling 
will  proceed  at  all.  And,  if  the  Presi- 
dent frames  his  current  decision  in 
language  which  announces  the  end, 
rather  than  the  continuance  of  his  no- 
undercut  policy,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port arms  control  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  conserve  what  there  is,  as 
the  basis  for  better  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  and  some  tabular  material 
which  details  the  weapons  systems  in- 
volved on  both  sides. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

This  memorandum  compares  costs  and 
force  consequences  of  two  alternative 
courses  of  action  the  United  States  could 
follow  to  remain  within  SALT  I  and  II  ceil- 
ings as  new  strategic  systems  are  added.  In 
the  "Poseidon  dismantlement  alternative," 
this  nation  dismantles  Poseidon  submarines 
as  the  primary  means  of  remaining  in  com- 
pliance with  SALT;  in  the  "Poseidon  reten- 
tion alternative,"  other  systems  are  disman- 
tled to  delay  Poseidon  dismantlement. 

The  Poseidon  retention  alternative  trades 
ability  to  destroy  hard  targets  for  surviv- 
ability. It  primarily  sacrifices  some  ICBMs 
that  have  some  hard-target  capability  but 
little  ability  to  survive  attack  in  order  to 
retain  more  SLBMs  having  negligible  hard- 
target  ability  but  much  greater  survivability 
than  ICBMs.  Specifically,  under  the  Posei- 
don retention  alternative,  the  United  States 
would  dismantle  130  Minuteman  III  silos. 
These  silos  would  be  permanently  forgone 
because  SALT  I  and  II  forbid  construction 
of  new  ICBM  silos  (but  not  the  deployment 
of  mobile  ICBMs).  The  130  Minuteman  III 
missiles  would  carry  13%  of  the  RVs  on  the 
ICBM  force  projected  under  the  Poseidon 
dismantlement  alternative  for  2000.  In  ex- 
change, the  Poseidon  retention  alternative 
would  temporarily  retain  more  Poseidon 
SLBMs  and  submarines  than  would  be  the 
case  under  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  al- 
ternative. This  increase  would  last  until  the 
middle  1990s,  when  deployment  of  a  new 
generation  of  strategic  forces  with  enhanced 
survivability  is  projected  to  be  well  under- 
way. The  Poseidon  retention  alternative 
gives  up  5,253  Minuteman  III  RV-years 
during  the  period  1986-2000,  where  one  unit 
is  one  RV  deployed  on  a  Minuteman  III  for 
one  year,  to  obtain  5,723  more  survivable 
RV-years  during  the  same  period,  where  one 
unit  is  one  survivable  RV  deployed  for  one 
year.  (See  pages  7-8,  item  5,  for  calculation 
of  this  latter  figure.) 

The  net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  fol- 
lowing the  Poseidon  retention  alternative 
instead  of  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  al- 
ternative is  $889  million  (FY86  dollars). 
Under  the  former  alternative,  the  net 
annual  cost  of  deploying  each  additional 
survivable  RV  beyond  those  provided  under 
the  latter  alternative  is  about  $155,000  ($889 
million  divided  by  5,723). 

Each  alternative  maintains  about  the 
same  average  number  of  RVs  able  to  attack 
targets  promptly  during  the  period  1986- 
2000. 

Attention  has  focused  on  an  interservice 
aspect  of  dismantlement  for  SALT  compli- 
ance: Should  a  Navy  or  an  Air  Force  system 
be  dismantled  to  permit  deployment  of  a 
new  Navy  system?  The  Poseidon  retention 
alternative  would  require  dismantling  some 
Air  force  systems  (Minuteman  III  launch- 
ers) as  Navy  systems  (Trident  submarines) 
enter  the  Inventory.  But  the  converse  situa- 
tion could  also  arise.  As  ALCM-equipped 
heavy  bombers  that  enter  the  Inventory  be- 
ginning in  late  1986  compel  retirement  of 
ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  the  Poseidon  dis- 
mantlement alternative  would  require  dis- 
mantling some  Navy  systems  (Poseidons)  as 
Air  Force  systems  (ALCM-equipped  heavy 
bombers)  enter  the  inventory. 

COST 

The  Poseidon  retention  alternative  costs 
somewhat  more  than  the  Poseidon  disman- 
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tlement  alternative  My  estimate  of  the  ad-    «'    »Onutem»n.    Thli    aiwiyila    therefore    luet  Poseidon  retention  increues  U.8.  ability  to 

ditlonal  cost,  in  millions  of  Fy86  doUars.  is    »*«>.4M  ■•  the  cojt  to  operate  t  .Uo  for  »  Minut*-  retaliate  after  absorbing  a  Soviet  attack. 

as  foUows-                                                           """  ^5,.*"£„'  .i?""  7^  ..^     u       ^          ,5  «•  Additional  alert  RV-years;  333.  Mlnute- 

asiuuuwB.                                                                      yg„    .jijg   Poieidon  retention   allenuitlve   would  ,„      „,»„,_n/,«.i  Ttf..,.    .r^A  .«<^.t  .t 

1.  Additional  Poseidon  submarine  re-  result  in  i,75l  fewer  sllo-ye»rs  between  19M  ud  man  Ills,  operational  Titans,  and  most  at- 
fueling  overhauls:  4  at  $160  million  2000  thwi  the  Po«eidon  dtemantiement  aitem»tive.  "ea  Poseldon  submarines  are  assumed  to  oe 
gj^gjj |g40    (One  siio-yew  la  one  silo  opermtionai  for  one  year.)  on  alert,  ready  for  prompt  launch.  This 

2.  Operation  aiid  support                                                   roRci  comparisons  measure  subtracts  Item  3  (and  the  six  "Htan 

tional  ship-years:  71  at  $13  million                   This  section  Indicates  the  net  advantages  [^,X' °P!?H°5!iIfrtin"S}  bTrv  Tiril^liJilS 

per  ship-year 923     ^nd  disadvantages  for  the  force  structure  of  fubracu  666  Poseidon  SLBM  RV-years  from 

3.  Scrapping  Minuteman  HI  silos:  the  Poseidon  retention  alternative  as  com-  ^he  result  to  correct  for  the  fact  that  Posei- 
130  at  $1  million  each 130     p„ed  to  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  alter-  ^on  submarines  based  at  Cliarleston.  S.C. 

4.  Preparation  needed  to  scrap  Mln-  native  For  items  1-6  I  use  RV-years  (where  ^^''^  '^""''y  ^^*  Poseidon  missile  must  travel 
uteman  III  sUos 2    ^^^  ^^  j^  one  RV  deployed  lor  one  year)  to  ^^  lon«  w*y  ">  ^  within  range  of  Soviet 

5.  Minus  savings  from  operating  measure  the  differences  For  example  de-  targeU.  while  the  other  missile  submarines 
fewer  Minuteman  III  silos:  1,751  ploying  50  MX  missiles  (10  RVs  apiece")  for  (those  carrying  the  Trident  1  SLBM,  or  the 
silo-years  (1986-2000)  at  $460,000  20  years  yields  10.000  RV-years.  For  Item  7.  Poseidon  SLBM  but  based  at  Holy  Loch, 
each -80g    i  use  ship-years,  as  explained  on  page  2.  Scotland)  are  within  range  of  some  Soviet 

Total                                                 889    Only  measures  concerning  Minuteman  Ills,  targets  while  In  port.  It  Indicates  that  the 

„       ""■"■■■ y" I"""! Titans    and  Poseldoru  are  compared  here  Poseidon  retention  alternative  and  the  Po- 

?°^fiSoverhaub"mimatCi;jditlonalco.t    because  they  are  the  only  systems  assumed  seldon  dismantlement  aJ^matlve  are  Just 

for  overhauta  under  the  Poseidon  retention  aitema-    to  differ  in  numbers  deployed  by  year  be-  about  equal  In  terms  of  U.S.  ability  to  retaU- 

tive  as  compared  to  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  ai-     tween  the  two  cases.  ate  against  non-hardened  targets  during  an 

temative  requires  calculating  the  number  of  addl-        1.  Additional  SLBM  RV-years:  11,360.  This  attack,  assuming  that  Minuteman  Ills  are 

tionai  overhauls  required  by  the  former  alternative    measure  counts  each  submarine-launched  launched  on  warning  that  an  attack  is  In 

and  the  cost  per  overhaul.                          ^,„.^     ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  RV  on  a  submarine  progress  so  none  are  destroyed  by  enemy 

The  Navy  s  Legislative  Liaison  Office  Indicated     ».  _»  .     ,_  ___,,__  ,-_  __„  „.„_  „.  __«  „_i»  7i_- 

that  13  Pc^eidori  will  require  overhauls  between     that  Is  In  service  for  one  year  as  one  unit.  fire.                 ,  „      .^       ^.              „   ^ 

FYSe  and  FY90  (and  none  thereafter)  If  these  ships    Whether  the  submarine  Is  at  sea,  in  port,  or  7.  Additional  Poseidon  ship-years:  71.  One 

are  retained  to  the  end  of  their  service  lives,  or     In  overhaul.  It  subtracts  SLBM  RV-years  unit  is  one  Poseidon  submarine  in  service 

seven  overhauls  If  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  ai-     for  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  alternative  (whether  at  sea,  in  port,  or  in  overhaul)  for 

temative  Is  followed.  I  have  estimated  additional     from  SLBM  RV-years  for  the  Poseidon  re-  one  year.  The  higher  the  number,  the  more 

overhauls  the  Poseidon  retention  alternative  re-     tentlon  alternative.  submarines  will  be  at  sea,  and  the  more  dlf- 

Sii^.Jf  int^i^iM  «hTi^i^"from^86  to  ibm'        2.  Additional  survivable  SLBM  RV-years:  ftcult  it  would  be  for  the  SovleU  to  destroy 

^cJSf "hyy"^'ls'o";SISp'rsel;?S  fTonI  yS^^     6,248.  This  measure  multiplies  item  1  by  them  aU. 

whether  the  ship  Is  at  sea.  In  port,  or  being  over-  0.55,  as  each  Poseidon  Is  at  sea  (or  roughly  g.  Hard-target  capability  vs.  survivabUity: 
hauled.)  Keeping  all  Poseidons  until  the  end  of  55  percent  of  its  life,  during  which  time  the  The  Poseidon  retention  alternative  trades 
their  service  lives,  with  no  dismantlement  for  submarine  Is  thought  to  be  survivable.  hard-target  capability  for  survivability.  It 
SALT,  entails  286  ship-years.  The  Poseidon  reten-  3.  Minuteman  III  RV-years  lost,  1986-  reduces  the  number  of  Minuteman  Ills  de- 
tlon  alternative  entails  259  sWp-yeare  The  differ-  jOOO:  5,263.  This  measure  aggregates  the  ployed  as  noted  on  page  7.  On  the  other 
^?:^n'ir.^^2l'6'al™Vii™tio'toov'^  «"»*»«'  «'  Minuteman  III  RVs  lost  each  ffi  it "ee^lSbStan'^tWly  more  Poseidons 
^lZ*i^^.^k^\^rS^^^i^^°^i  year,  for  1986-2000,  under  the  Poseidon  re-  m  the  force  than  does  the  Poseidon  dlsman- 
13.  Thus  the  Poseidon  retention  alternative  should  tention  alternative,  which  requires  dlsman-  tlement  alternative  until  1996.  by  which 
require  four  more  overhauls  than  the  Poseidon  dis-  tling  130  Minuteman  III  sllos  as  one  means  time  newer  systems  with  enhance  survlvabll- 
mantiement  alternative.  of  complying  with  SALT.  It  excludes  the  50  jty  are  expected  to  be  deployed  in  quantity: 
Regarding  cost  per  overhaul.  Navy^retary  Minuteman  Ills  removed  to  permit  deploy-  the  "Midgetman"  small  ICBM,  the  Advance 
John  Lehman  Indicated  on  April  18,  1M6.  In  an-  ^jg^t  of  50  MX  missiles.  Technology  Bomber  and  additional  Trident 
cT^nSr'fhe'^rS  t^a"t?reS  o^e7ha^  Minuteman  III  missiles  armed  with  Mkl2  S"JS  IXi  ^?  ^Z^Tli^^ 
lor^^^T^^^^^eltir^TiSZtll  RVs.  the  missiles  whose  silos  would  ^  dls-  y^ar  m  which  Midgetman  and  the  Advanced 
million  per  ship.  I  use  the  average.  »160  million.  mantled,  have  some  abUlty  to  destroy  soviet  Technology  Bomber  are  expected  to  be  de- 
Note  that  cost  of  dismantling  the  submarines  Is  targets  (such  as  ICBM  sllos,  leadership  pioyed.  the  United  States  would  have  23  Po- 
exduded  from  this  ubie  because  all  Poseidons  bunkers,  and  communication  facilities)  g^dons  (vs  30  now),  as  compared  to  14  if 
would  be  dismantled  by  the  end  of  1998  under  hardened  to  withstand  nuclear  weapon  ef-  this  nation  followed  the  Poseidon  disman- 
elther  alternative.  The  United  8ut«  would  delay  ,^ts.  Two  such  RVs  would  have  roughly  uemeTXmat°ve  "»«>°°"  *"«™« 
W  ;;^nfon';e?1hip^1.'r?^'lo^n°;:fteS  75%  Chance  of  destroying  a  target  hardened  Tpe5:SSe™  S  of  Minuteman  III  sUos: 
L"™"lve:^h,^'^«^u  wourdTlrresTmoiS  to  withstand  2,000  pounds  per  square  Inch  u„der  the  Poseidon  retention  alternative, 
evenly  over  time  In  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  ai-  (psl)  Of  blast  pressure,  or  a  50%  Chance  Of  the  United  States  would  permanently  forgo 
temaUve.  destroying  a  5.000-p8l  target.  For  compart-  ^30  Minuteman  III  silos  and  the  right  to 
2.  Cost  of  operation  and  support.  A  Defense  Oe-  son,  Poseidon  RVs  have  a  much  lower  exp'  v  convert  them  to  hold  MXs  or  to  superhar- 
partment  Information  paper  of  March  31,  1986,  In-  g}ve  yield  and  much  poorer  accuracy,  so  -j-^  them  for  MX  Minuteman,  or  Midget- 
dlcated  that  annual  operating  ewMes  are  about  ^ave  a  negligible  chance  of  destorylng  hard  man  because  SALT^  I  and  II  forbid  conatruc- 
^'.'^^romoVlSTi.^'.T^l^t^i  targeU.  while  a  single  MX  RV  has  about  a  ^  ^n^  ICBM  X  The  Air  Ftorce 
^  ilJl^t  as  much  Sul^^he  two  J^all  a'. hTp  il  95%  chance  of  destroying  a  5^-ps  target,  office  of  Legislative  Liaison  indicated  that 
In  overhaul  because  most  of  the  crew  remaais  aaso-  4.  Additional  RV-years:  S.X06.  This  meas-  current  plans  are  to  retain  Minuteman  II 
dated  with  the  ship.  For  lack  of  a  precise  figure.  I  ure  subtracU  Item  3,  plus  the  six  Titan  RV-  ^^^  m  ^t  least  through  2000,  and  that 
used  113  million  for  each  ship-year.  The  Poseidon  years  lost  In  1986  under  the  Poseidon  reten-  there  are  no  current  platu  to  dismantle 
dismantlement  alternative  results  in  188  ship-years     tlon  alternative,  from  Item  1.  It  shows  the  them  after  that  time  because  of  aging.'  Dis- 

il^S  ?„'?»^.hll^!2!f'f«^ha^J^ri'^ft.?t  d^^^^^^^    «*'"  ^  ^^  deployed  RVs  from  the  Posei-  mantling  130  sllos  would  sacrifice  390  RVs, 

suits  In  269  ship-years  for  that  period,  for  a  differ-     ^^^  retention  alternative  as  compared  to  347^  of  that  toUl  RVs  projected  for  2000 

'Tcost  of  scrapping  Minuteman  sllos.  The  Air    the  Poseldon  dismantlement  alternative.  un^er  the  Poseidon  retention  alternative. 

Port*  estimated,  on  a  preliminary  basis,  that  It       6.  Additional  survivable  RV-years:  5,723.  ^^  perhaps  39  survivable  RVs.  ThU  nation 

would  cost  tl  million  to  render  a  Minuteman  III    This  measure  subtracts  Minuteman  III  sur-  ^ould    thereby    lose    some    prompt    hard- 

sUo   non-SALT-accounUbie.   No   sllos   would   be    vlvable  RV-years  lost  by  the  Poseldon  reten-  target  capability. 

scrapped  under  the  Poseldon  dismantlement  alter-     tlon  alternative  from  Poseldon  survivable  The  loss  of  the  sllos  would  probably  not 

'?"''*; ''l\.^*°i^''U*'*.'^"*??T";^»°ni^'*!3!!l'     RV-years  gained  by  that  alternative.  The  ^i^  future  deployment  of  MX.  In  the 

^'1^  tS  hold  .^.^iS.^  Of   he  c^L,^  tSS;    "«""^  multiplies  Item  3  by  0  1,  the  frac-  p^al  year  1986  Deiirtment  of  Defense  Au- 

^  c1;JS:S  o^fsiS^hTci't  o?tSrSn'v^     ^  °^'*^''  ?Jl""^'n  ?'?hi1.«H:"f9S[;  thorizatlon  Act.  Congress  prohibited  the  de- 

sion  does  not  affect  the  present  calcuutlon.                pected  to  survive  attack  In  the  early  19808  pioyment    of    more    than    the    currently- 

4.  Cost  of  preparing  to  dismantle  Minuteman  III     (see  FY82  Department  of  Defense  Annual  planned  60  MX  missiles  In  Minuteman  sUos. 

sUos.  The  Air  Force  estimates  that  It  would  coat  $2    Report,  p.   HI),  and  subtracU  the  result  Accordingly,  this  nation  seems  unlikely  to 

mlUlon  to  do  the  planning  and  contract  preparation     from  Item  2.  Presimiably.  Minuteman  sur-  deploy  any  MXs  In  Minuteman  III  silos  that 

needed  to  dismantle  these  sUos.                                  vlvabUity  would  be  even  lower  in  the  1990s,  ^ould  remain  after  the  first  SO  MXs  are  de- 

TSer^r^""dlS?ed~?Lrth^''pJ?S6^Tr.?I!i     ^rS^rim'Srre'Sy^hSrZrt  U  ^'°'^-  "'  "  ""^  »"'^'*^-  ""  "^  *^' 

these  costs  probably  could  not  be  aUocated  by  type     This  measure  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  '  Telephone  convetaaUon.  May  1986. 
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500  Mldgetman  missiles  are  deployed,  the 
capability  lost  by  dismantling  the  Minute- 
man  III  silos  would  be  more  than  replaced. 

10.  E>eployment  of  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  (ALCMs):  For  the  United  States  to 
deploy  the  planned  force  of  AIX^M-quipped 
heavy  bombers  yet  remain  within  SALT 
ceilings,  this  nation  would  have<to  disman- 
tle many  Minuteman  III  silos  under  the  Po- 
seidon retention  alternative  or  many  Posei- 
don launchers  under  the  Poseidon  disman- 
tlement alternative. 

Several  SALT  ceilings  compel  dismantle- 
ment of  existing  systems  as  new  ones  are  in- 
troduced. SALT  I  permits  the  United  States 
to  have  710  launchers  of  Titans  and  SLBMs; 
if  this  nation  dismantles  all  its  Titan  silos, 
as  is  currently  being  done,  it  may  deploy  up 
to  710  SLBM  launchers.  As  new  Tridents 
enter  the  force  and  push  the  number  of 
Titan  plus  SLBM  launchers  over  710,  the 
United  States  can  compensate  only  by  dis- 
mantling Titan  silos,  the  two  Polaris  subma- 
rines (which  still  carry  SALT-accountable 
SLBM  launchers  but  no  SLBMs)  that  are  in 
service  as  attacic  submarines,  or  Poseidon 
submarines. 

SALT  II  limits  launchers  of  MIRVed  bal- 
listic missiles  to  1,200,  and  limits  "MIRVed 
systems"  (heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long- 
range    cruise    missiles    and    launchers    of 


MIRVed  ballistic  missUes)  to  1,320.  Accord- 
ingly, either  side  can  deploy  120  heavy 
bombers  equipped  for  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles without  having  to  dismantle  launchers 
of  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles.  If  either  side 
chooses  to  have  more  than  120  heavy  bomb- 
ers equipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles 
yet  remain  within  the  1.320  ceiling,  it  would 
have  to  compensate  by  having  fewer  than 
1,200  launchers  of  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

The  current  U.S.  plan  is  to  deploy  more 
than  120  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long- 
range  cruise  missiles,  as  the  following  De- 
fense Department  statement  indicates: 

As  part  of  the  President's  strategic  mod- 
ernization program,  we  modified  90  B-52Gs 
to  carry  cruise  missiles;  all  of  these  are  now 
operational.  Additionally,  beginning  in  1985, 
we  began  converting  our  90  B-52Hs  to  carry 
cruise  missiles.* 

Both  of  Poseidon  retention  alternative 
and  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  alterna- 
tive, as  projected  in  my  April  24  memoran- 
dum, assume  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeds with  the  current  plan  to  convert  B- 
52HS  to  ALCM  carriage,  and  that  B-lBs  are 
converted  to  ALCM  carriage  as  B-52G 
ALCM  carriers  are  retired.  In  both  projec- 
tions, the  United  States  exceeds  120  ALCM 


carriers,  but  remains  within  the  1,320  ceil- 
ing for  MIRVed  systems  by  dismantling 
some  launchers  of  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Specifically,  under  the  Poseidon  retention 
alternative,  130  Minuteman  ni  silos  would 
be  dismantled  through  1989,  74-76  to  permit 
deployment  of  ALCM-equipped  heavy 
bombers  and  the  remaining  54-56  to  permit 
deployment  of  additional  Trident  subma- 
rines. Even  though  ten  Tridents  begin  sea 
trials  after  1989.  when  the  last  Minuteman 
III  silo  is  dismantled  under  the  Poseidon  re- 
tention alternative,  no  additional  silos  need 
to  be  dismantled.  The  number  of  ALCM- 
equipped  heavy  bombers  reaches  196  (the 
level  projected  through  2000)  in  1989,  and 
Poseidon  submarines  must  be  dismantled 
thereafter  first  to  remain  within  the  710 
SALT  I  ceiling  and  then  because  of  aging. 

Under  the  Poseidon  dismantlement  alter- 
native, for  the  period  1986-1989,  as  many 
Poseidon  submarines  are  dismantled  to 
permit  additional  ALCM-equipped  heavy 
bombers  as  are  dismantled  to  permit  addi- 
tiooal  Tridents.  After  1989,  as  with  the  Po- 
seidon retention  alternative,  Poseidons  are 
dismantled  first  to  permit  additional  Tri- 
dents within  the  710  ceiling,  and  later  be- 
cause of  aging. 
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194  B-52s  equipped  for  ALCMs.  The  discrepancy 
between  194  and  the  180  shown  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment statement  results  because  the  latter 
figure  is  for  primary  authorized  aireralt,  a  measure 


that  excludes  about  ten  percent  of  the  bomber 
force  that  is  expected  to  be  undercoins  major  re- 
pairs or  maintenance  at  any  time..  The  additional 
ten  percent  are  SALT-accountable,  however. 
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EARTH'S  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
long-term  environmental  problems 
facing  the  United  States  and  the 
World— the  greenhouse  effect.  This 
phenomenon,  which  is  the  reeolt  of 
the  buildup  of  atmospheric  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  trace  gases,  is  causing 
a  global  warming  that  could  have  dis- 
astrous results,  including  the  melting 
of  glacial  ice  and  an  Increase  in  the 
worldwide  sea  level. 

Some  scientists  predict  that  the  sea 
level  may  rise  by  as  much  as  1  foot 
within  the  next  30  to  40  years.  The 
rise  could  cause  an  increase  in  both 
the  frequency  and  extent  of  coastal 
flooding  and  erosion  due  to  storms.  As 
a  consequence,  buildings  and  roads  in 
coastal  regions  would  be  damaged  and 
beaches  and  marshes  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

An  article  in  the  April  11,  1086  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  dramatized 
the  drastic  impact  of  the  greenhouse 
effect,  and  the  massive  and  costly  dis- 
locations it  might  produce.  Two  geolo- 
gists proposed  storing  the  excess  water 
that  would  lead  to  sea  level  rise  in 
inland  basins  before  it  reached  the 
oceans. 

Such  a  project  would  divert  the  flow 
of  rivers  around  the  world  into  large 
reservoirs,  including  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench.  The 
scientists  contend  that  planning  for 
these  projects  must  be  started  now,  so 
that  they  can  be  well  under  way  in 
time  to  avert  worldwide  disaster. 

The  environmental  and  ecological 
consequences  of  this  approach— not  to 
mention  the  cost— would  be  consider- 
able. But  the  prospect  of  having  to  dis- 
rupt the  world's  rivers  Just  to  keep  our 


heads  above  water  should  Illustrate 
the  enormous  potential  for  serious 
global  consequences  that  the  green- 
house effect  possesses. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  explore  measures  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  greenhouse 
effect.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  effective 
global  effort  to  address  this  major  en- 
vironmental problem,  then  all  nations 
must  coordinate  their  activities. 

To  address  this  problem,  I  have  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 06.  The  bill  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional year  of  study  on  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  would  be  the  beglimlng  of  a 
long-term  cooperative  analysis  by  sci- 
entists from  all  over  the  world. 

The  legislation  would  first,  coordi- 
nate and  promote  domestic  and  inter- 
national research  efforts  on  both  the 
scientific  and  policy  aspects  of  this 
problem;  second,  identify  strategies  to 
reduce  the  increase  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  trace  gases:  third,  study  ways  to 
minimize  the-  impact  of  the  green- 
house effect;  and  fourth,  establish 
long-term  research  plans. 

The  concept  of  an  international  year 
of  scientific  study  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past.  One  example  is 
the  1057  International  Geophysical 
Year,  during  which  monitoring  of  at- 
mospheric carbon  dioxide  was  begun. 

This  legislation  would  provide  us  the 
information  we  need  to  predict  and 
perhaps  prevent  the  Increase  In  sea 
levels.  Nations  and  coastal  communi- 
ties will  need  more  data  In  deciding 
what  action  to  take. 

The  sooner  we  start  planning  for  the 
future,  the  better  It  will  be  for  all  of 
us.  In  this  case,  unless  we  look  ahead, 
the  Impact  of  the  greenhouse  effect 
may  overwhelm  us— leaving  us  as  a 
nation  with  Its  finger  in  the  dike  while 
the  water  flows  over  the  top. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  06  will  significant- 
ly Improve  national  and  International 
research  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  REGISTRY  OF  BONE 
MARROW  DONORS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  about  the  growing 
need  for  a  national  registry  of  volun- 
tary bone  marrow  donors. 

The  National  Organ  Transplant  Act 
of  1084,  which  I  sponsored,  called  on 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
conduct  a  study  into  bone  marrow  do- 
nations and  transplants.  A  year  ago. 
NIH  convened  a  technology  assess- 
ment meeting  to  address  the  feasibUl- 
ty  of  a  bone  marrow  transplantation 
registry. 

The  study  has  Issued  Its  report,  and 
Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  in  its 
findings.  The  meeting  suggested  that 
we  rely  on  local  registries  to  type  and 
Identify  potential  donors.  It  advised 
against  a  national  registry  for  unrelat- 
ed donors. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  recent  dis- 
aster at  Chernobyl  showed  the  world 
Just  how  Important  bone  marrow 
transplantation  has  become.  Dr. 
Robert  Gale  heroically  offered  the  So- 
viets his  expertise,  and  may  well  have 
saved  many  lives. 

But  Dr.  Gale's  heroics  were  limited 
by  the  amount  of  bone  marrow  avail- 
able for  transplant.  There  Is  a  tremen- 
dous and  growing  demand  for  bone 
marrow.  Bone  marrow  transplantation 
is  the  therapy  of  choice  for  some  5,500 
victims  of  aplastic  anemia,  leukemia, 
or  congenital  Immime  deficiency  syn- 
dromes In  this  country  each  year.  Four 
thousand  of  these  patients  will  not 
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have  a  matched  sibling  available  as  a 
bone  marrow  donor.  Another  9,000  pa- 
tients annually  are  diagnosed  with  dis- 
eases that  could  benefit  from  this 
treatment.  Their  only  hope  for  receiv- 
ing a  potentially  life-saving  transplant 
must  come  from  a  matched,  unrelated 
donor— if  one  is  available. 

In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  disaster, 
bone  marrow  transplants  would 
become  even  more  vital.  Since  many 
victims  of  a  radiation  accident  would 
likely  have  been  with  their  families  at 
the  time  of  exposure,  matched  siblings 
would  probably  have  been  radiated 
themselves,  and  would  need  bone 
marrow  transplants  as  weU. 

The  only  way  to  prepare  for  this 
demand  is  to  assure  that  a  population 
of  previously  typed  donors  will  be 
available.  Throughout  the  country, 
there  are  several  disparate  registries 
of  typed  volunteers  willing  to  donate  if 
necessary.  These  are  often  formed  by 
the  families  of  patients  who  have 
become  fnistrated  in  their  efforts  to 
find  unrelated  donors. 

So  the  pool  of  donors  is  out  there, 
but  we  need  a  way  to  link  them  to- 
gether. Experts  say  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  transplant  needs  of  our  pop- 
ulation, we  will  need  a  volunteer  group 
of  between  500.000  and  1  million 
people.  Even  if  small  registries  could 
identify  that  many  volunteers,  sorting 
through  them  to  find  accurate 
matches  would  be  next  to  impossible— 
especially  under  the  sort  of  circum- 
stances that  prevailed  at  Chernobyl. 
The  only  effective  long-term  solution 
must  be  a  single  national  registry,  ca- 
pable of  providing  numerous  donors  in 
a  short  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
launched  a  pilot  project  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  wish  them  well,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  results  of  their  efforts.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  for  his 
work  in  establishing  this  effort. 

But  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
Navy  project  wiU  work.  Moreover,  in 
the  long  nm,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that 
we  make  a  national  bone  marrow  reg- 
istry a  top  civilian  priority.  The  Navy 
assures  us  that  it  would  make  dona- 
tions available  to  the  general  public, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would.  But  this  is  far 
too  important  to  place  solely  under 
military  authority. 

A  bone  marrow  registry  is  not  just 
preparation  for  civil  defense.  We  need 
it  for  other  purposes,  and  we  need  to 
now. 

Transplantation  is  perhaps  the  fast- 
est moving  and  most  exciting  medical 
development  i  ^  this  country.  We  must 
do  everything  we  can,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  National  Organ  Transplantation 
Act,  to  promote  this  vital  and  life- 
saving  technology. 


DR.  SAKHAROV  AND  DR. 
BONNER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
came  from  the  celebration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  honoring 
the  65th  birthday  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  I 
heard  a  speech  by  his  wife.  Dr. 
Bonner,  which  I  think  may  well  risk 
her  life.  She  made  the  statement  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union  everyone  lies— the 
press,  the  scientists,  even  the  party  lie 
to  their  own  people,  lie  to  the  world, 
and  she  said  she  would  never  return 
were  it  not  for  her  loved  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  her  obligation  as  a  wife. 

She  said  that  Dr.  Sakharov  is  in 
danger,  and  the  West  continues  to 
ignore  him.  It  is  today  that  we  honor 
the  65th  birthday  of  one  of  the  great- 
est himian  rights  fighters  of  this  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  courageous 
humans  of  this  century,  and  one  of 
the  most  morally  grounded  and  gifted 
humans  this  world  has  ever  known. 

We  must  be  saddened  and  angered 
that  he  remains  in  exile  in  Gorky  in 
the  Soviet  Union  where  he  is  soon  to 
be  rejoined  by  his  wife.  Dr.  Bonner, 
herself  one  of  the  great  human  rights 
fighters  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress 
had  hoped  that  this  might  be  a  joyous 
occasion,  one  to  celebrate  Dr.  Sakhar- 
ov's  freedom.  As  we  know,  I  introduced 
legislation  this  spring  to  proclaim 
today  as  "Andrei  SiEJcharov  Honor  and 
Freedom  Day",  and  29  Senators  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  But  because 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  rules,  and 
because  of  what  can  only  be  called  a 
desire  to  be  soft  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  practically  blocked  the 
Senate  from  any  consideration  of  such 
a  resolution.  We  worked  long  and  hard 
to  do  it,  and  we  wanted  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  Soviet  leadership,  and 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that 
there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  their 
failure  to  live  up  to  their  own  solemn 
promises  made  in  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights.  That  agree- 
ment, like  so  many  others,  they  simply 
comply  with  to  their  own  convenience 
and  ignore  with  impugnity. 

I  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
requesting  that  he  meet  Dr.  Yelena 
Bonner  who  is  in  this  country  on  med- 
ical leave  until  May  24,  and  time  runs 
short.  Thirty-five  U.S.  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  signed  that 
letter.  We  asked  the  President  to  meet 
Dr.  Bonner  to  make  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statement  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners of  conscience  who  still  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  release 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the  contin- 
ued internal  exile  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and 
many  others  such  as  Orlov,  Mar- 
chenko,  and  Nekipelov  remains  a 
statement  on  the  Soviet  leaders'  una- 
bated and  evil  denial  of  the  basic 
human  and  civil  rights  of  their  own 
people,  and  of  their  utter  disdain  for 
the  agreements  they  sign. 


Mr.  President,  the  most  knowledgea- 
ble Soviet  human  rights  activists  point 
out  that  there  can  be  no  progress  on 
himian  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
unless  the  leaders  of  the  West  send 
clear  messages  to  the  Soviet  leader 
that  he  will  be  held  accountable  for 
his  and  his  country's  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  promises  made  to  the  world  in 
written  agreements  such  as  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

I  find  it  inexcusable,  as  I  noted  in 
my  April  29  special  order  on  the  floor 
on  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  nuclear  fusion  coop- 
eration, that  the  United  States  should 
continue  such  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  one  of  its  leading 
nuclear  physicists,  and  the  father  of 
their  fusion  research.  Dr.  Sakharov. 
remains  in  exile. 

I  raised  this  question  in  recent  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  until  Sak- 
harov is  freed.  Let  the  Soviet  leaders 
be  put  on  notice  that  we  will  keep  the 
pressure  on  after  his  birthday  ceremo- 
ny is  over.  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Dr. 
Bonner  and  all  others  will  never  be 
out  of  our  thoughts  and  actions  untU 
justice  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
deeply  saddened  by  the  imminent  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Bonner.  She  leaves  her 
children,  her  aging  mother,  to  rejoin 
her  husband  in  intolerable  unjust  in- 
ternal exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Her 
courage  and  devotion  are  examples  to 
lovers  of  freedom  everywhere  on  this 
planet,  and  her  courage  moves  me 
deeply.  As  I  saw  her  surrounded  by 
friends  and  people  who  wish  she  and 
her  husband  well,  health  and  freedom, 
one  knows  that  she  is  in  effect  going 
back  to  a  death  sentence  unless  we  in 
the  West  can  continue  to  monitor 
their  existence  and  their  well-being. 

We  must  carry  on  Dr.  Bonner's  work 
for  her  when  she  returns  to  that  exile 
and  that  isolation.  We  must  stand  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  13  million 
people— 13  million— Mr.  President, 
identified  by  Dr.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. who  are  in  prison,  who  are  in 
exile,  who  are  in  labor  camps,  who  are 
in  giilags  because  they  believed  in  the 
principles  and  promises  that  the 
Soviet  Government  made  when  they 
singed  the  Helsinki  accords.  No  birth- 
day parties,  no  rallies,  or  gala  concerts 
can  substitute  for  the  hard  work  we 
must  do  to  help  them  and  to  achieve 
Dr.  Sakharov's  release  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 
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I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  rather 
than  celebrating  this  day,  Dr.  Sakhar- 
ov's 65th  birthday,  we  should  perhaps 
fast,  because  he  is  not  free,  because 
Dr.  Bonner  willingly  is  leaving  our 
freedom  to  return  to  share  that  radi- 
cal exile  with  her  husband  as  a  wife 
would. 


I  hope,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a 
campaign  in  this  country  somewhere 
to  buy  a  house  for  Dr.  Boimer  near 
her  children  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  such  a  house  will  become  the 
symbol  to  the  world  that  Dr.  Sakharov 
is  not  free  and  does  not  live  In  that 
house. 

I  pray  that  someday  soon  Dr. 
Bonner  and  Dr.  Sakharov  can  live  in 
that  house  and  that  they  will  be  able 
to  plant  the  flowers  of  freedom  there 
In  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  very  much  for 
them  now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  their  likely  future  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tribune.  Apr.  29, 
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BoNifCR  Furs  Soviets  Will  Isolate  Her 

AMD  Sakharov  for  Lm 
Washihotoii,  April  29.— Yelena  Bonner 
today  accused  Soviet  secret  police  of  falsify- 
ing videotape  of  her  husband,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov, and  said  Westerners  should  believe 
nothing  Soviet  authorities  say  about  him. 

She  also  said  she  believed  Soviet  authori- 
ties would  put  Sakharov  and  herself  into 
total  isolation  when  she  returns  home  next 
month  and  may  try  to  make  them  prisoners 
for  life. 

She  said  recent  Soviet  videotape  of  an  ap- 
parently healthy  Sakharov  was  faked,  in 
one  case  using  a  1984  scene  of  Sakharov 
eating  huge  mouthfuls  of  food  to  try  to  dis- 
prove he  was  on  a  hunger  strike  in  1985. 

She  spoke  through  an  interpreter  at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

"I'm  afraid  that  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
total  isolation."  she  said.  "The  West  will  re- 
ceive about  us  only  falsified  information. 

She  said  Sakharov  was  concerned  that 
Soviet  authorities  would  attribute  false 
statements  to  him  and  said  he  "aslu  that 
you  never  believe  Information"  not  con- 
firmed by  his  family. 

"Information  on  Dr.  Sakharov  is  filtered 
through  the  KOB."  she  said.  "Editing  of 
the  film  has  rendered  it  Into  an  instrument 
of  disinformation." 

She  called  a  statement  In  the  film  that 
Sakharov  read  Time  and  Newsweek  maga- 
zines "another  lie."  saying  he  had  not  seen 
those  magazines  in  6  years. 

She  also  said  Sakharov's  doctors  fed  him 
forcibly,  tied  him  down  and  humiliated  him. 
"These  were  the  words  of  his  chief  physi- 
cian: 'We  won't  allow  you  to  die  but  we  will 
make  a  cripple  of  you',"  she  said  through 
the  interpreter. 

She  said  limited  sentences  are  sometimes 
turned  into  life  terms  by  Soviet  authorities 
and  the  Interpreter  said.  "She  said  she  be- 
lieves this  probably  will  happen  to  them." 

She  said  she  would  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  less  than  a  month,  ending  a  5- 
month  trip  to  Italy  and  the  United  States 
for  medical  treatment  and  a  visit  with  her 
daughter  in  Boston. 

She  had  promised  Soviet  authorities  she 
would  not  speak  to  the  press  during  the  trip 
but  she  began  criticizing  Soviet  authorities 
at  public  appearances  last  month. 

She  said  then  that  western  reaction  would 
determine  how  Soviet  authorities  would 
treat  herself  and  Sakharov. 


Although  she  said  she  expected  total  lao- 
latlon.  the  interpreter  said  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  "She  believes  ultimately  we  all  will 
achieve  the  release  of  Dr.  Sakharov." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Sakharov  is  under  sentence  of 
death— slow,  inexorable,  cruel  and  cer- 
tain death.  I  wish  our  President  had 
defied  the  advice  of  those  timid  souls 
around  him  and  met  with  Dr.  Bonner 
to  honor  Dr.  Sakharov.  I  wish  they 
had  said  that  prisoners  of  conscience 
who  exist  are  every  bit  as  important  to 
the  world  as  prisoners  of  conscience 
who  have  been  freed.  He  would  have 
told  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
that  we  care  about  his  cruelty  and  his 
country's  broken  promises  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  a  country  which 
cannot  trust  its  own  people  caiuiot 
itself  be  trusted. 


GRAVE  SOVIET  THREAT  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  GOES  UNNOTICED 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER  and  I  recently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  In  our 
statements  in  the  Record  in  April  in 
support  of  United  States  military  sales 
to  Taiwan,  the  dangerous  growth  of 
Soviet  naval  power  In  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticularly in  the  straights  of  Taiwan. 
The  Soviet  naval  expansion  there  is 
coupled  with  an  increasing  Soviet 
buildup  of  Soviet  S8-20's  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  overall  Soviet  buildup  of  its 
military  power  in  the  Pacific  is  alarm- 
ing and  now  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
our  national  security  and  to  that  of 
our  Pacific  area  allies.  I*  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  close  attention  to  this. 
It  must  not  escape  our  notice  until  it 
may  be  too  late  to  counter  effectively. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  excellent  analytical  article  on 
Soviet  military  expansion  in  the  Pacif- 
ic by  Arnold  Beichman  of  the  Hoover 
Institute,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
16  edition  of  the  New  York  City  Trib- 
une, be  reprinted  in  the  Record  to 
bring  this  dangerous  trend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  City  Tribune.  May  IS. 
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Little  Notice  Oivxn  to  Orave  Soviet 

Threat  m  PAcmc 

(By  Arnold  Beichman) 

It  is  extraordinary  how  little  public  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  one  of  the  major  geopo- 
litical phenomena  of  the  century:  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  Soviet  navy  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  President 
Reagan  has  Just  overflown,  is  no  longer 
mare  nostrum  ("our  sea"),  as  it  was  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  navy  in  1946. 

Public  and  media  Inattention  to  so  historic 
an  event  is  difficult  to  explain.  After  all. 
from  World  War  II  to  the  present,  our  polit- 
ico-military problems  in  the  misnamed  Pa- 
cific area  have  been  far  greater  and  more 
costly   in   human  life— Mao's   China,   the 


Korean  war  and  Chinese  entry.  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  Kampuchea,  the  Philippines— 
than  in  the  Atlantic,  where  a  relative  peace 
has  reigned  on  land  and  sea  for  more  than 
four  decades. 

And  it  is  also  In  the  Pacific  area  that 
American  business  has  found  important 
market  economy  trading  partners  whose 
trade  turnover  with  the  United  States  ia 
said  to  exceed  that  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community. 

The  world's  second-largest  economy. 
Japan,  living  under  a  Soviet  nuclear-missile 
threat,  remains  a  staunch  U.8.  ally  despite 
Intensive  Soviet  "active  measures"  aimed  at 
destabilizing  that  country  and  establishing 
a  neutralist,  non-aligned  Japan. 

While  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  there  is  confidence  that  In  a  U£.- 
Soviet  showdown  the  United  States  would 
prevail,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  a  USSR 
which  In  20  years  has  doubled  the  size  of  Its 
Pacific  surface  and  air  fleet,  and  which  has 
thereby  become  a  realistic  threat  to  the 
ASEAN  countries,  would  allow  Itself  to 
remain  permanently  in  a  position  of  qualita- 
tive Inferiority  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Experts  on 
Soviet  naval  developments  have  pointed  out 
that  not  only  Is  the  number  of  Soviet  attack 
submarines  increasing  but  that  their  quality 
Is  Improving. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  possess  the 
world's  largest  and  most  sophisticated  in- 
ventory of  naval  mines,  while  U.S.  Pacific 
fleet's  mine,  countermeasures  today  would 
be  Insufficient  to  deal  adequately  with  even 
a  limited  Soviet  mining  effort. 

According  to  Professor  Alvtn  H.  Bernstein, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Strategy  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  War  College,  the  buildup  of 
Soviet  forces  In  the  Asla-Paclflc  region 
"shows  no  sign  of  abating." 

Linked  with  the  Soviet  buildup  is  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  SS-20  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missiles  in  the  Far  East  (one- 
third  of  the  total  Soviet  force),  and  the 
likely  Introduction  of  the  longer-range  land 
mobile  SS-X-25,  which  could  threaten  Aus- 
tralia. Last  November,  three  new  Soviet 
warships  entered  the  Pacific  Fleet— a  nucle- 
ar-powered guided-mlsslle  cruiser,  the 
Frunze,  and  two  guided-mlsslle  destroyers— 
as  an  additional  Soviet  surface  action  group. 

Writing  In  the  spring  issue  of  The  Nation- 
al Interest.  Mr.  Bernstein  says:  "The  quality 
of  Soviet  air  and  naval  forces  In  the  East 
can  be  expected  to  Improve  as  well  with  the 
Introduction  of  new  tactical  and  strategic 
aircraft  possessing  more  capable  sys- 
tems .  .  .  and  quieter,  more  operationally 
sophisticated  submarines." 

Bernstein  does  not  envision  any  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific.  Rather  he  says 
Soviet  developments  in  the  Pacific  "add  up 
to  an  exercise  in  coercive  diplomacy  typical 
of  a  power  that  relies  on  long-term  effects 
of  fear  to  achieve  its  ends,  the  most  Immedi- 
ate of  which  is  probably  to  Intimidate  the 
regional  powers  into  distancing  themselves 
from  the  United  States." 

A  more  immediate  target  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  exercises  Is  Communist 
China,  which  recently  observed  a  Soviet  am- 
phibious exercise  only  100  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border.  The  USSR  is  concerned 
about  Chinese  naval  operations,  particularly 
in  submarine  warfare  training. 

The  most  Immediately  serious  problem  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  U  Subic  Naval  Base  and  Clark 
Air  Base,  described  as  the  largest  U.S.  mili- 
tary centers  outside  U.S.  territory.  Bern- 
stein cites  a  recent  CIA  estimate  that  within 
three  years  the  Communist  New  People's 
Army,  which  seeks  U.8.  ouster  from  these 
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bases,  will  equal  in  numbers  the  Philippine 
military. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Philippine 
army  Is  "not  capable  of  defeating  the  insur- 
gents." let  alone  of  protecting  the  U.S.  bases 
from  unconventional  attack.  The  base  pe- 
rimeters are  supposed  to  be  patrolled  by  the 
Philippine  military,  but  crucial  deficiencies 
in  that  coverage  were  exposed  in  September 
IMS  by  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee. 

A  second  "Pearl  Harbor,"  that  Is.  a  Soviet 
pre-emptive  bombing  from  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Da  Nang  of 
Subic  and  Clark  (a  mere  two  hours'  flying 
time  away)  could  wipe  out  logistical  support 
for  the  7th  Fleet  and  the  13th  Air  Force. 

Things  are  getting  sticky  in  the  Pacific. 
The  USSR  grows  stronger  in  the  area  with 
each  passing  day,  not  only  militarily  but 
also  politically,  especially  among  the  archi- 
pelagic island  minlstates  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

It's  time  for  America  to  wake  up. 


ROMANIA'S  "SPRING 
OFFENSIVE" 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
warring  countries  around  the  world, 
the  term  "spring  offensive"  has  a  sin- 
gular, significant  meaning.  It  is  that 
time  of  year  when  rainly  seasons  stop, 
skies  clear,  and  the  ground  dries  and 
hardens,  paving  the  way  for  new 
ground  and  air  attacks  against  one's 
opponent. 

Each  year  in  Romania,  President 
Ceascescu  wages  a  spring  offensive  of 
a  different  sort— one  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing the  President  and  Congress  into 
extending  for  another  year  Romania's 
most-favored-nation  [MFN]  trade 
privileges.  President  Reagan  will  make 
that  decision  soon,  and  true  to  form, 
Romania  has  embarked  on  a  series  of 
duplicitous  gestures  designed  to  prove 
it  has  finally  seen  the  light  on  the 
question  of  human  rights. 

Last  week,  for  example,  Romanian 
authorities  released  a  priest  from 
prison.  Constantin  Sfatcu  had  been 
locked  away  behind  Romanian  prisons 
for  years.  But  Sfatcu's  only  offense 
was  that  he  resisted  the  regime's  mer- 
ciless attempts  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Romania  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

In  a  land  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  official  oppression,  a  gesture  such 
as  Sfatcu's  release  is  a  welcome  devel- 
opment. We  can  no  doubt  expect  a  few 
more  like  it  in  the  weeks  ahead.  For 
Ceascescu  has  embarked  on  his  annual 
campaign  to  preserve  the  MFN  status 
that  means  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  his  Government. 

Elvery  year,  the  script  is  the  same. 
The  U.S.  decision  on  Romania's  MFN 
status  is  made  by  the  President  in 
June.  Several  weeks  prior  to  that,  Ro- 
mania takes  a  half  step  toward  civiliza- 
tion. It  refrains  from  destroying  a 
church  here.  It  releases  a  priest  from 
prison  there.  It  promises  U.S.  diplo- 
mats that  such  steps  are  the  beginning 
of  a  new,  enlightened  era  in  Romania. 
Ceascescu  swears  that  the  human 
rights    situation    wlU    improve,    that 


churches  will  be  free  and  Bibles  plenti- 
ful. As  a  result  of  these  glowing 
pledges,  the  United  States  again  ex- 
tends Romania's  trade  privileges. 

And  then,  inexorably,  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Romanian  state  once 
more  descends  on  the  Christian 
church. 

Once  more,  believers  are  harassed 
and  intimidated  by  the  state.  Church- 
es are  threatened  with  destruction. 
Prison  terms  of  incarcerated  Chris- 
tians mysteriously  lengthen,  and  the 
oft-promised  flow  of  Bibles  and  other 
religious  materials  never  materializes. 

When  will  we  realize  the  true  pur- 
pose of  Ceascescu's  annual  courtship 
of  the  United  States?  Despite  his 
annual  promises,  Ceascescu  is  a  Com- 
munist, antireligious  to  the  core.  He 
will  release  Just  enough  priests  to 
retain  his  MFN  benefits,  but  no  more. 

Those  who  believe  otherwise  may 
take  comfort  from  the  results  of  Ro- 
mania's spring  offensive,  for  one  more 
priest  has  been  freed.  But  if  Roma- 
nia's MFN  is  routinely  renewed,  the 
reprieve  afforded  religious  believers 
will  be  short  lived.  The  respite  that  ar- 
rives in  May  and  June  will  dissipate  by 
July.  What  then  shall  America  do  for 
Christians  and  other  oppressed  people 
in  Romania? 

The  United  States  need  not  be  a 
party  to  Ceascescu's  deception.  I  urge 
President  Reagan  to  recommend 
against  renewal  of  Romania's  MFN 
privileges.  And  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
quickly  pass  legislation  I  have  spon- 
sored that  would  suspend  Romania's 
MFN  status  for  6  months. 

For  Christians  and  others  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  Romania,  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks  are  crucial.  For  us.  the 
choice  is  a  simple  one.  Will  we  once 
more  rely  on  Ceascescu's  empty  prom- 
ises, knowing  that  the  result  for  Ro- 
mania's Christians  will  be  painfully 
brief  respite  from  persecution?  Or  will 
we  make  clear  to  Ceascescu  that  his 
token  concessions  will  not  satisfy 
America's  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  religious  freedom? 


of  a  man  who  consistently  placed  the 
welfare  of  his  men  above  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  a  man  of  exceptional  pro- 
fessional competence  and  courage. 

Harry  Ludwig  received  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Soldier's  Medal,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  "V"  Device  and  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusterz,  the 
Air  Medal,  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and 
"V"  Device,  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Service 
Medal  with  three  Service  Stars,  the 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with  1060 
Device,  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Parachute  Badge,  the  Viet- 
nam Gallantry  Cross  with  Gold  Star 
and  Palm  Device,  and  the  Vietnam 
Civil  Actions  Medal.  This  impressive 
list  may  well  have  earned  Harry 
Ludwig  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  most  highly  decorated  Ohio  veter- 
an of  the  Vietnam  War. 

After  leaving  the  Army  in  1071 
Harry  Ludwig  Joined  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  where  he  continued  to  serve 
with  distinction  until  his  death. 

I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  time  of  grief.  I  know 
that  they  feel  his  loss  most  keenly. 
But  while  he  is  gone  now,  he  is  not 
forgotten.  He  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of 
unbounded  coiurage  and  devotion  to 
duty.  He  leaves  with  us  a  sterling  ex- 
ample of  bravery,  of  natural  leader- 
ship, and  of  selflessness.  It  is  a  proud 
legacy,  and  one  in  which  I  sincerely 
hope  his  grieving  family  and  friends 
can  find  some  small  measure  of 
comfort. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  PAUL 
LUDWIG 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished Ohioan,  Harry  Paul  Ludwig, 
whose  untimely  death  May  6  brought 
sadness  to  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  Harry  Ludwig  was  bom  in 
McKeesport,  PA  and  grew  up  near 
Akron,  OH.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Akron  in  1068  and  Joined 
the  U.S.  Army.  From  May  1060  to  May 
1070  he  served,  with  great  distinction, 
in  Vietnam  as  a  platoon  leader  in  the 
Army's  elite  Ranger  corps.  His  excep- 
tional bravery  and  courageous  leader- 
ship under  fire  earned  him  numerous 
awards  and  decorations.  As  I  read 
through  his  award  citations.  I  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  description 


TRIBUTE  TO  WDAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Sixty-four  years 
ago,  a  new  sound  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  over  the  prairies  in  my  home 
State,  a  sound  that  has  continued  un- 
broken since  May  22,  1022.  On  that 
day,  radio  came  to  North  Dakota. 

WDAY,  based  in  Fargo,  was  the  53d 
radio  station  in  the  Nation— the  first 
in  the  Northwest,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  broadcast  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
While  the  airwaves  over  Minneapolis 
were  still  silent,  the  people  of  nuvo 
were  getting  news,  weather,  music,  and 
entertainment  over  the  air.  They  also 
heard  the  occasional  sound  of  bells 
from  the  old  Fargo  courthouse  tower 
where  the  station  first  began  its 
broadcasts. 

Radio  was  a  new  technology  in  1022. 
The  sets  themselves,  homemade  or 
purchased  downtown,  were  cranky  and 
unreliable.  I  remember  straining  to 
hear  through  the  static,  and  feeling 
lucky  if  I  caught  half  the  words  in  any 
program. 

Listening  to  radio  was  a  novelty  in 
the  1020's.  It  was  a  new  form  of  enter- 
tainment and  everyone  loved  it.  Of 
course,  there  were  those  who  said  it 
couldn't  last— Just  a  passing  fad.  Well. 


the  people  at  WDAY  Radio  know 
better. 

Radio  has  moved  from  being  a  enter- 
taining technological  marvel  to  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  daUy  lives.  WDAY 
has  been  a  pioneer  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Since  1022,  it  has  been  a  sta- 
tion committed  to  quality.  The  days  of 
crackling  static  and  noisy  studio  audi- 
ences  have  given  way  to  crystal  clear 
signals,  satellite  technology  and  in- 
stant communication.  WDAY  contin- 
ues to  serve  Fargo  and  the  surround- 
ing communities  with  outstanding  reli- 
abUity. 

In  another  year.  WDAY  will  be  65 
years  old.  But  I  think  I  can  say  with 
some  assurance  that  this  venerable 
sUtion  will  not  be  retiring.  I  look  for- 
ward to  another  64  years  of  fine  pro- 
gramming and  outstanding  public 
service. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
ongoing  national  debate  about  pro- 
posed restorations  at  Ellis  Island  has 
brought  forth  suggestions  from  every 
quarter,  but,  unhappily,  not  many  so- 
lutions. There  are  a  number  of  build- 
ings on  the  island,  all  in  a  state  of  seri- 
ous disrepair.  The  main  building, 
through  which  some  12  million  hope- 
ful immigrants  entered  the  United 
States,  is  now  being  restored.  Few 
complain  about  the  nature  or  intent  of 
that  effort. 

But  a  great  deal  of  argument  does 
yet  surround  plans  for  what  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  place.  After  considering 
the  various  possibilities,  including  the 
addition  of  a  luxury  hotel  or  a  kind  of 
ethnic  museum  and  shopping  mall,  it 
becomes  very  clear  that  we  need  and 
ought  not  nish  to  construction.  The 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  really 
good  or  comprehensive  plan  to  restore 
the  whole  of  Ellis  Island.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  had  it  exact- 
ly right:  "Until  there's  a  very  good 
plan,  why  not  choose  the  final  option, 
leaving  the  south  section  as  is— what 
Interior  officials  call  "the  Fence"? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  answer.  Let 
us  wait  a  bit.  until  we  can  make  a  wise 
and  sensible  decision  about  how  to 
make  all  of  Ellis  Island  a  place  Amer- 
ica can  look  to  with  pride.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  editorial,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  18, 10661 
Tbb  Otrbi  Elus  Isluid 

Even  as  you  climb  ashore,  10  minutes 
from  lower  New  York.  It's  clear  that  the 
great  Ellis  Island  eontroveny  arises  from  a 
great  misunderstanding.  Contrary  to  wide 
public  impression,  no  one  wants  to  desecrate 
or  commercialise  the  vast  brick  temple 
through  which  13  million  people  entered 
America.  Par  from  It.  The  ornate  red  build- 
ing is  veiled  In  scaffolding,  evidence  of  a 


loving  restoration  that  will  cost  more  than 
tlOO  miUion.  By  1003,  it  will  constitute  a 
vast,  evocative  monument  to  the  Oolden 
Door. 

Nevertheless,  there's  another  Ellis  Island, 
to  the  south,  separated  by  a  ferry  slip  and 
only  narrowly  connected.  The  north  part  is 
being  restored  without  debate.  All  the  argu- 
ment concerns  the  south  part.  Few  of  the  13 
million  Immigrants  went  there:  It's  the  site 
of  an  abandoned  hospital  and  two  dosen 
crumbling  contaglous-diseaae  wards.  What 
should  be  done  with  these  buildings  and 
with  this  other  island? 

It  was  conflict  over  rival  solutions  in  Feb- 
ruary that  prompted  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  Hodel  to  dismiss  Chrysler's  Lee  la- 
cocca  as  head  of  an  advisory  commission. 
One  plan  sounded  like  tourist  plastic:  a 
smorgasbord  of  ethnic  food  counters,  dis- 
plays, dances.  Another  plan  sounded  per- 
versely plush:  a  hotel  and  conference 
center,  with  overtones  of  hot  tubs  for  the 
rich  and  famous. 

Now  the  partisans  seem  to  be  moving 
toward  a  common  groimd.  Mr.  lacocca  sees 
merit  In  the  newest  conference<enter  pro- 
posal, which  de-deluxes  the  original  plan. 
This  may  also  be  the  choice  of  the  advisory 
commission  and  others  who  want  the  Other 
Ellis  Island  restored.  It  is  probably  the  only 
option  that  can  pay  for  Itself. 

There  are  appealing  arguments  for  other 
options,  like  restoring  the  hospital  but 
ra^ig  the  small  buildings— which  are  even 
now  a  ruin  of  rust  and  vines  and  broken 
glass.  The  quaint  spitting  sinks  in  the  tuber- 
culosis wards  are  cracking  off  alligatored 
walls.  Rubble  obscures  the  crematorium, 
morgue  and  mattress  sterilizer.  The  Idea  is 
to  tear  all  or  most  of  this  down  and  create  a 
park  here,  facing  the  SUtue  of  Liberty. 

The  flaw  in  such  plans  is  that  they  cost 
money,  money  that  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Mr. 
lacocca's  remarkable  campaign  Is  raising 
I36S  million  to  refurbish  the  SUtute  and 
rescue  Ellis  Island  North.  With  the  drive 
almost  finished  and  with  Congress  gripped 
by  Qramm-Rudtaian  fever,  there's  no  other 
source  of  funds.  To  do  no  more  than  rase 
the  buildings  on  the  south  section  would 
cost  tlO  million.  Saving  some  and  creating  a 
park  ("Constitution  Oardens."  with  interna- 
tional participation)  would  cost  HO  million. 
Where  would  the  money  come  from? 

The  conference-center  plan,  which  would 
pay  for  itself.  Is  by  no  means  offensive.  A  fa- 
cility run  by  univeraltles  that  could  host 
meetings  of.  for  instance,  the  World  Bank 
would  not  traduce  tradition.  In  all,  it  Is  a 
pretty  good  remedy— and  that  U  precisely 
its  defect.  Until  there's  a  very  good  plan, 
why  iu>t  choose  the  final  option,  leaving  the 
south  section  as  Is— what  Interior  officials 
call  "the  Fence"?  Restoring  the  north  buUd- 
Ings  will  have  already  accomplished  the 
principal  duty,  to  recall  and  honor  those 
who  have  made  this  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
To  close  the  Other  EUU  Island  U  to  open 
poaaibllitles  for  a  later  generation,  one  with 
a  better  plan  and  a  stronger  Interest  In 
paying  for  It.  To  settle  for  pretty  good  today 
clangs  with  dull  defeatism.  People  wlUing  to 
settle  for  pretty  good  would  not  have  left 
Cork,  Cologne  and  Catania  to  make  the 
hard  trip  to  Ellis  Island  and  beyond. 


SAFE  DRINKINO  WATER  AMEND- 
MENTS CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  S.  124  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
134)  entitled  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendments  of  1085".  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  aU  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rccobd 
of  May  5,  1086.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  pleased  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  today  the  conference 
report  on  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1086.  This  marks  the 
successful  conclusion  of  what  hps  been 
a  long  and  difficult  legislative  process. 
The  first  version  of  these  amendments 
was  Introduced  in  1083.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
first  reported  a  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
08th  Congress.  The  Senate  passed  its 
bill  last  May  and  it  is  only  now  that  we 
are  able  to  bring  the  conference  report 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  want  to  begin  this  morning  by 
thanlLlng  each  of  the  Senate  conferees 
for  their  efforts  to  get  this  bill  adopt- 
ed. Senator  Bauctts  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  where 
these  amendments  originated  has  been 
a  constant  coauthor  and  partner  in 
the  process.  Senator  Statford.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
has  kept  the  drinking  water  bill  near 
the  top  of  the  list  of  his  own  priorities 
which  has  made  It  possible  to  clear 
each  of  the  hurdles  from  hearings  to 
the  conference  report. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  ele- 
ments of  this  legislation  has  been  the 
groimd  water  issue.  Ground  water  is 
an  extremely  difficult  subject.  The 
great  variation  in  ground  water  uses, 
resources,  and  problems  across  the 
Nation  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  national  program,  however 
modest,  that  can  satisfy  all  interests. 
We  think  we  have  accomplished  that 
in  this  bill.  At  least  we  make  a  start. 
And  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  patience  and  active 
involvment  of  the  other  two  Senate 
conferees,  Ai.  Simpsoh  and  Llotd 
Bemtshi.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  take  a 
ground  water  amendment.  But  for 
these  two  Senators  representing  West- 
em  States,  it  was  a  tough  road  to 
follow.  That  we  have  all  arrived  at  the 
same  destination  and  that  we  are  all  in 
agreement  on  the  ground  water  provi- 
sions of  this  conference  report  is  a 
tribute  to  their  legislative  skills. 
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Mr.   President,   the  Safe   Drinking       It  is  no«  12  years  later  and  the  Safe    towns  can  afford  to  pay  a  water  engl- 
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carrying  out  the  duties  as  provided  in    opment  and  provide  at  least  an  upper 
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Mr.  President,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  first  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1974.  The  need  for  a  na- 
tional statute  to  protect  public  health 
from  drinking  water  contaminants  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  only  after 
surveys  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  the  early  1970's  had 
shown  that  public  water  supplies  were 
widely  contaminated  with  sj-nthetic 
organic  chemicals— the  new  man-made 
compounds  that  have  revolutionized 
every  facet  of  American  life  in  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century.  Whatever 
miracles  these  new  chemical  sub- 
stances have  produced  in  the  home  or 
at  the  workplace,  their  presence  in 
drinking  water  supplies  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  substaJitial  threat  to  the 
Nation's  health.  The  public  concern 
for  the  quality  of  drinking  water  par- 
ticularly in  large  cities  drawing  water 
from  rivers  and  other  unprotected  sur- 
face water  supplies,  provided  the  impe- 
tus that  was  needed  to  first  enact  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1974. 

The  theory  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  quite  simple.  The  pro- 
gram has  two  parts.  First,  EPA  is  to 
establish  national  standards  for  drink- 
ing water  quality.  These  standards  are 
numerical  criteria  for  each  contami- 
nant which  may  be  found  in  a  drink- 
ing wat.«>r  supply  and  which  has  or 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  health. 
The  EPA  standard  is  the  maximum 
concentration  of  the  contaminant  al- 
lowable. At  the  time  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  adopted,  more  than  a 
dozen  such  standards,  principally  for 
metals  and  other  Inorganic  elements, 
had  been  established  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  EPA  was  to  rapidly  fill 
out  this  list  with  standards  for  a  wide 
range  of  other  contaminants. 

The  second  part  of  the  theory  of  the 
drinking  water  program  is  that  water 
suppliers,  the  operators  of  the  60,000 
public  water  systems  which  exist  in 
this  country,  will  monitor  the  quality 
of  the  water  delivered  to  consumers 
and  treat  that  water  if  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  concentration  of  each 
contaminant  remains  below  the  ac- 
ceptable levels  established  by  EPA. 

The  theory  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  appropriate  to  our  Feder- 
al system  of  goverment.  The  central. 
National  Government  conducts  the  re- 
search on  health  effects  and  treat- 
ment technologies  that  is  necessary  to 
set  standards  that  will  provide  ade- 
quate protection  of  public  health.  And 
local  governments,  which  most  often 
own  and  operate  the  water  supply  sys- 
tems, put  the  standards  into  practice 
by  applying  them  to  the  water  they 
deliver  to  the  American  people. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is, 
indeed,  simple  in  theory.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress expected  the  program  to  fall 
quickly  into  place.  The  original  statute 
is  replete  with  quick  deadlines  stated 
as  mere  days  from  enactment— 60 
days,  90  days,  180  days. 


It  is  no\i  12  years  later  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  once  again  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  most  of 
the  original  promise  unfulfilled.  The 
act  has  failed  miserably.  In  all  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  enactment, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  set  standards  for  only  a  handful  of 
contaminants— six  pesticides,  all  of 
which  have  been  banned  for  use— a 
half  a  standard  for  thihalomethanes, 
one  of  the  principal  contaminants  of 
concern  in  the  early  1970's— and  ra- 
dionuclides. 

Seven  hundred  different  organic,  in- 
organic, biological,  and  radiological 
contaminants  have  been  detected  in 
the  drinking  water  supplies  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  today  after  12 
years  under  the  Saie  Drinking  Water 
Act  we  have  standards  for  only  23  con- 
taminants and  two-thirds  of  those 
were  established  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  1960's  long  before  any- 
body had  even  contemplated  a  nation- 
al environmental  protection  agency.  A 
miserable,  discouraging,  disturbing 
record— that  Is  the  legacy  of  the  drink- 
ing water  program  at  the  Federal  level 
of  government. 

Because  EIPA  set  few  standards, 
water  systems  at  the  local  level  have 
not  monitored  for  the  broad  range  of 
contaminants  likely  to  be  foimd  in 
water  supplies.  Even  for  those  stand- 
ards that  are  in  place,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  most  public  water  sys- 
tems were  woefully  unprepared  to  im- 
plement the  measures  required  of 
them  by  the  drinking  water  law.  In 
1981,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  a  study  of  compliance  by 
local  systems  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  The  re- 
quirements are  principaUy  of  three 
types:  To  monitor  supplies  for  the  con- 
taminants for  which  EPA  has  set 
standards;  to  report  to  the  consumer  if 
the  standard  is  exceeded;  and  to  take 
steps  to  come  into  compliance  with  the 
law— to  treat  contaminated  water— if 
existing  quality  does  not  meet  the  na- 
tional standard.  GAO  had  a  great  deal 
to  report. 

The  record  of  the  drinking  water 
program  at  the  local  level  is  a  match 
for  our  experience  at  the  national 
level  of  government.  It  is  not  a  happy 
record.  Violations  are  not  in  the  hun- 
dreds. Violations  are  not  in  the  thou- 
sands. Each  year  violations  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  by  local  public 
water  suppliers  number  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  failure  of  the  program  at  the 
local  level  is  in  large  part  understand- 
able. The  operation  of  the  water 
supply  systems  in  most  small  towns  is 
not  a  high-technology  endeavor.  There 
has  been  no  revolution  in  the  capacity 
of  small  communities  to  protect  their 
water  supplies  from  these  new  chemi- 
cal contaminants.  Water  supply  is 
public  works.  Many  towns  still  don't 
charge  consumers  for  water.  Few  small 


towns  can  afford  to  pay  a  water  engi- 
neer fulltime  to  run  the  system.  Man- 
agement is  quite  often  done  by  a  vol- 
unteer who  is  not  by  training  or  incli- 
nation part  of  the  theory  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

So  the  job  did  not  get  done  in  90 
days  in  1974.  And  even  with  the 
amendments  we  report  today,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  can  say  that  the 
promise  of  the  law— a  safe  drinking 
water  supply  for  all  Americans— has 
been  fulfilled.  Although  the  amend- 
ments we  bring  back  from  the  confer- 
ence are  modest  in  scope  when  viewed 
in  light  of  the  public  health  challenge 
that  we  face,  they  do  contain  elements 
which  we  believe  will  bring  the  theory 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  closer 
to  the  reality  of  the  human  institu- 
tions which  day  to  day  administer  its 
provisions— at  all  levels  of  govenmient. 
There  are  six  major  elements  to  these 
amendments  which  I  would  like  to 
review  for  my  colleagues  today. 

SUKMART 

First,  EPA  is  required  to  establish 
standards  for  a  specific  list  of  83  con- 
taminants within  a  3-year  period. 

Second,  the  amendments  establish  a 
new  benchmark  based  on  best  avail- 
able treatment  technology  to  be  used 
by  EPA  in  writing  the  standards  that 
wVil  facilitate  selection  of  the  appro- 
priate numerical  criteria. 

Third,  EPA  is  instructed  to  mandate 
filtration  and  disinfection,  or  steps 
equally  protective  of  water  supplies,  as 
appropriate  treatment  techniques  for 
all  systems  to  remove  contaminants  in- 
cluding contaminants  for  which  na- 
tional standards  have  not  t>een  set. 

Fourth,  local  public  water  supply 
systems  will  be  required  to  monitor, 
not  only  for  the  contaminants  for 
which  standards  have  been  set  as  re- 
quired by  current  law,  but  also  for  a 
broad  range  of  other  contaminants,  as 
well. 

Fifth,  significant  programs  of  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  small 
systems  for  conducting  monitoring 
and  implementing  treatment  tech- 
niques are  authorized. 

And  sixth,  the  bill  includes  new  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  ground  water  re- 
sources that  are  used  by  more  than 
40,000  public  water  systems  to  provide 
drinking  water  supplies  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  six  major  elements  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  Working  together 
they  are  designed  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems that  have  prevented  the  drinking 
water  law  from  fulfilling  the  promise 
that  was  made  12  years  ago.  I  would 
now  review  each  of  these  six  elements 
of  the  bill  in  some  detail  so  that  mem- 
bers will  understand  the  conference 
report  and  to  elaborate  on  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  more  technical 
items. 


SETTinO  STAITDAROS 

The  amendments  reported  by  the 
conference  require  EPA  to  set  stand- 
ards for  83  specific  contaminants 
within  a  3-year  period.  By  early  June 
1989,  maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
83  chemical,  biological,  and  radiologi- 
cal agents  specifically  named  in  the 
conference  report  must  be  promulgat- 
ed by  EPA. 

This  list  is  EPA's  own  list.  EPA  is 
moving  in  this  direction.  It  is  some- 
times said— mistakenly— that  the  list 
contains  85  contaminants.  The  origi- 
nal lists  which  when  combined  had  85 
elements  also  contained  disinfection 
and  filtration  among  those  85  require- 
ments. Those  two  items  are  included 
at  another  point  in  this  bill.  So  the 
number  is  83. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude a  specific  list  of  pollutants  with 
specific  deadlines  for  standards  in  the 
lajiguage  of  a  bill.  Choosing  contami- 
nants and  scheduling  the  regulatory 
process  is  not  normally  a  legislative 
function.  But  the  history  of  the  drink- 
ing water  program  more  than  justifies 
the  use  of  lists  and  deadlines  by  the 
Congress  to  assure  that  standards  are 
actually  established  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  would  make  specific  comment  on 
the  subject  of  deadlines  to  illustrate 
the  concerns  that  give  rise  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Even  after  EPA  an- 
nounced its  commitment  to  set  stand- 
ards for  all  of  these  contaminants, 
other  parts  of  the  executive  branch 
raised  barriers  to  the  swift  and  certain 
completion  of  the  task.  For  instance, 
last  September  the  Senate  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  Superfund  reauthorization  which 
required  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  release  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  levels  for  40 
contaminants  that  had  been  submitted 
to  OMB  for  review  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  12291. 
The  EPA  proposals  has  been  sitting  on 
a  desk  at  OMB  for  6  months  without 
any  response  or  concurrence  from  the 
regulatory  review  office. 

To  be  certain  that  such  tactics  will 
not  ultimately  defeat  our  intent  in 
adopting  these  amendments,  the  biU 
contains  deadlines.  These  deadlines 
make  the  duty  of  the  Administrator  to 
establish  standards  a  nondlscretionary 
duty  and  allow  any  citizen  to  bring 
suit  to  compel  action,  should  the  Ad- 
ministrator fail  to  meet  the  timetable 
established  in  the  bill.  It  should  be 
clear  that  it  was  not  only  the  failure 
of  EPA  that  prompted  us  to  adopt 
these  provisions. 

The  list  and  the  deadlines  were  both 
included  in  the  legislation  sent  to  the 
conference  by  the  Senate.  These  are 
our  proposals.  However,  the  current 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  many  times  ex- 
pressed concern  about  this  section  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  discretion  in 


carrying  out  the  duties  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill.  It  was  also  argued  In 
the  conference  that  the  House  bill 
which  took  a  very  different  approach 
to  standard-setting  provided  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  considerable  discre- 
tion as  to  which  contaminants  would 
be  regulated. 

The  conference  report,  in  response 
to  the  Administrator's  request,  adds 
an  element  of  discretion  to  the  stand- 
EU'd-settlng  process.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  substitute  up  to  seven 
contaminants  which  are  not  on  the  list 
for  seven  contaminants  which  are.  He 
still  must  set  standards  for  83  contami- 
nants in  3  years.  Seventy-six  of  those 
contaminants  must  be  from  the  list 
published  in  the  conference  report. 
But  seven  may  be  items  which  are  not 
currently  on  the  list. 

The  Administrator  has  expressed  to 
me  personally  his  view  that  more  than 
seven  substitutions  may  be  justified. 
And  as  we  move  closer  to  the  end  of 
this  3-year  regulatory  process,  Con- 
gress may  be  persuaded  that  more 
than  seven  substitutions  are  justified. 
If  so.  Congress  may  amend  the  law  to 
allow  other  substitutions  and  speaking 
for  myself.  I  will  entertain  amy  such 
proposal  from  the  Administrator  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  with  a  sym- 
pathetic ear. 

On  the  subject  of  substitutions, 
there  is  a  parameter  that  I  personally 
believe  is  of  a  high  priority  and  which 
Is  not  on  the  list  of  83  contaminants, 
but  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  ad- 
ministrator at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  believe  that  we  need  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  for  the  total 
concentration  of  organic  chemicals  in 
drinking  water  supplies.  A  total  organ- 
ics  standard  would  be  an  imusual 
standard  under  the  Drinking  Water 
Program— most  of  the  numbers  are  for 
specific  constituents.  But  it  would  not 
be  unique.  The  standard  for  trihalo- 
methanes  is  a  number  set  for  the  com- 
bined concentration  of  four  com- 
pounds Including  chloroform  and  bro- 
moform.  A  total  organlcs  standard 
would  simply  expand  on  the  concept 
of  the  THM  standard  and  set  an  upper 
bound  on  the  combined  concentration 
of  all  organic  chemicals. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons 
for  establishing  a  total  organlcs  stand- 
ard. First,  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  that  the  chemical  revolution  in 
the  marketplace  moves  faster  than  the 
standard-setting  process  at  EPA.  It 
takes  many  months— years— under  the 
best  of  circumstances  to  set  a  standard 
for  a  contaminant  after  it  has  been  de- 
tected in  drinking  water  supplies.  By 
the  time  an  enforceable  standard  has 
been  established  drinking  water  sup- 
plies may  have  become  significantly 
contaminated  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  A  total  organlcs  number 
could  stand  in  for  a  specific  standard 
during  this  period  of  regulatory  devel- 


opment and  provide  at  least  an  upper 
bound  on  the  amount  of  contamina- 
tion allowed. 

Second,  it  is  suspected,  although 
very  costly  to  prove,  that  some  organ- 
lcs which  occur  in  combination  may 
have  additive  or  synergistic  effects  on 
human  health.  A  total  organlcs  stand- 
ard would  assure  that  Americans  were 
not  exposed  to  huge  doses  of  harmful 
chemicals  in  mixtures  where  the 
amount  of  each  element  was  defined 
as  safe  by  itself  but  where  the  combi- 
nation presents  a  severe  risk.  In  this 
regard.  I  think  of  the  recent  MCL's  for 
volatile  organlcs.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented by  EPA  suggests  that  many  of 
these  contaminants  are  found  togeth- 
er in  water  supplies.  Although  we 
might  be  willing  to  consume  water 
with  five  parts  per  billion  TCE  or  five 
parts  per  billion  benzene,  water  that 
contained  10  or  IS  different  chemicals 
of  that  tsrpe  with  total  concentrations 
ranging  up  to  100  parts  per  billion 
might  reasonably  be  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent qualitative  judgment  on  health, 
even  if  it  meets  the  quantitative  stand- 
ard for  each  of  the  contaminants 
taken  individually.  So  I  would  be  more 
than  sympathetic  to  a  proposal  from 
EPA  to  substitute  a  total  organlcs 
standard  for  one  of  the  items  on  the 
legislated  list. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  the 
second  major  element  of  these  amend- 
ments let  me  mention  one  final  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  the  standard-set- 
ting process.  In  amending  the  existing 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide 
this  expedited  standard-setting  sched- 
ule, we  have  removed  several  provi- 
sions in  the  law  which  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  process  designed  In  1974. 
Thbse  changes  as  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  are  most  appropriate,  because 
the  process  as  originally  designed  did 
not  work.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
some  concepts  Included  In  that  origi- 
nal framework  which  may  still  prove 
useful,  if  operated  on  a  somewhat  less 
formal  basis.  In  this  regard,  I  am  par- 
ticularly mindful  of  the  role  that  was 
established  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  original  act. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
never  took  well  to  its  assignment  to 
quickly  develop  explicit  recommenda- 
tions for  standards  on  specific  con- 
taminants. But  the  continuing  studies 
and  reports  by  NAS  on  drinking  water 
and  public  health  have  provided,  and 
we  hope  will  continue  to  provide,  guid- 
ance to  the  Agency  as  it  conducts  the 
risk  assessments  that  lead  to  RMCL's 
and  health  goals. 

Every  risk  assessment  includes 
dozens  of  decisions  to  extrapolate 
from  the  data  which  is  available  and 
which  is  relevant  to  a  determination  of 
a  specific  numerical  standard  that  will 
adequately  protect  public  health. 
Under  current  law  several  consider- 
ations including  the  impact  on  espe- 
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cially  susceptible  persons,  exposure  to 
the  contaminants  through  other 
media,  sjmergistic  effects  and  chronic 
effects  which  fall  short  of  adverse 
health  but  which  may  increase  the 
risk  of  illness  were  to  be  considered  by 
NAS  In  making  recommendations  on 
standards  to  "EPA.  We  do  not  expect 
this  advisory  relationship  to  be  termi- 
nated by  the  result  of  these  amend- 
ments and  find  that  the  consideration 
once  assigned  explicitly  to  NAS  should 
continue  to  be  matters  that  are 
weighed  by  EPA  in  establishing  drink- 
ing water  standards  and  health  goals. 

TRKATMnr  TKCH1IOUX3T 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major 
amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  made  by  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  technology  benchmark  in 
the  standard-setting  process.  There 
are  several  regulatory  steps  in  setting 
a  national  drinking  water  standard. 
First,  the  Agency  establishes  a  health- 
based  goal  which  under  current  law  is 
called  the  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  RMCL.  This 
number  is  set  a  level  so  that  a  person 
consiunlng  water  containing  that 
amount  of  the  contaminant  would  ex- 
perience no  adverse  health  effects 
even  If  the  contaminant  is  consumed 
over  a  whole  lifetime.  By  law  the 
RMCX>  also  encompasses  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  those 
among  us  who  are  especially  sensitive 
to  a  particular  contaminant. 

Once  the  RMCL  or  health  goal  is  es- 
tablished, the  administrator  begins 
work  on  the  enforceable  standard,  the 
maximum  contaminant  level.  This  is 
the  standard  which  applies  to  the 
water  delivered  to  consumers  by  public 
water  systems.  It  is  a  standard  at  the 
tap.  The  MCL  is  set  as  close  to  the 
goal  as  possible,  but  recognlaes  that 
some  water  supplies  have  been  con- 
taminated and  that  our  capacity  to 
remove  those  contaminants  and  reach 
the  goal  is  limited  by  the  constraints 
of  available  treatment  technology. 

The  amendments  we  will  adopt 
today  instruct  the  administrator  to  set 
the  MCL  at  a  level  which  is  as  close  to 
the  goal  as  possible  using  the  best 
available  treatment  technology  which 
is  affordable  for  a  large  public  water 
supply  system.  Under  current  law  the 
administrator  is  to  set  the  MCL  con- 
sidering the  use  of  treatment  technol- 
ogy which  is  "generally  available." 
The  administrator  has  not  been  able 
in  the  13  years  that  the  drinking  water 
program  has  been  in  place  to  suitably 
define  the  concept  "generally  avail- 
able." 

So  these  amendments  delete  the  ref- 
erence to  "generally  available"  tech- 
nology and  shift  to  considerations 
more  familiar  in  environmental  law. 
We  begin  here  with  an  assumption 
that  a  public  water  system  has  a  rela- 
tively uncontamlnated  water  supply 
which  nevertheless  exceeds  the 
RMCL— the  health-based  goal— for  the 


contaminant  in  question.  The  task  is 
to  set  an  enforceable  standard  as  close 
to  the  health-based  goal  as  possible.  It 
must  be  achievable  and.  thus,  must 
consider  the  technologies  which  are 
effective  in  removing  that  contami- 
nant from  water.  EPA  selects  and  ap- 
plies that  technology  which  is  most  ef- 
fective and  which  can  be  afforded  by 
the  iM^est  public  water  systems  con- 
sidering the  ability  of  the  systems  to 
spread  the  cost  of  the  treatment  tech- 
nology over  a  large  number  of  consum- 
ers. The  standard,  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level  or  MCL,  is  established 
by  factoring  together  these  three 
items:  The  health  goal:  the  effective- 
ness of  treatment  technologies  in  re- 
moving contaminants;  and  the  level  of 
treatment  that  is  affordable  for  the 
largest  public  water  supply  systems. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  explain  these 
amendments,  it  is  also  helpful  to  indi- 
cate what  they  are  not.  This  is  not  an 
instruction  for  the  administrator  to 
conduct  a  cost-benefit  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  MCL.  The  law  emphati- 
cally does  not  provide  that  the  admin- 
istrator will  set  the  MCL  at  a  level 
where  benefits  outweigh  costs,  nor 
does  it  require  EPA  to  balance  costs 
and  benefits  in  any  other  way.  Cost 
only  enters  into  the  Judgment  of  the 
administrator  in  defining  which  treat- 
ment technologies  are  to  be  considered 
best  available  technologies.  And  avail- 
ability in  this  instance  Is  considered 
only  in  the  context  of  the  largest 
water  supply  systems,  not  all  systems 
or  average  systems.  Any  effort  to 
weigh  costs  and  benefits  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  to  set 
standards  only  where  EPA  can  quanti- 
fy benefits  which  outweigh  costs 
would  not  tie  lawful.  The  act  requires 
EPA  to  set  a  standard  for  every  con- 
taminant that  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  health  and  to  set  the  en- 
forceable MCL  as  close  to  the  health 
goal  as  can  be  achieved  by  feasible 
technology. 

There  are  two  other  items  related  to 
the  technology  factor  in  setting  stand- 
ards which  need  to  be  mentioned  at 
this  point.  The  first  relates  to  granu- 
lar activated  carbon  or  GAC.  one  of 
the  treatment  technologies  that  is 
available  to  remove  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  from  drinking  water  sup- 
plies. In  a  few  moments.  I  will  be 
Joined  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  a  brief  colloquy  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  let  me  say  here  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  consistent  with  the 
provision  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  GAC. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  conference 
report  establish  that  GAC  is  to  be  con- 
sidered feasible— that  is  effective  and 
affordable  for  large  systems— to  use  in 
removing  synthetic  organic  chemicals. 
In  setting  standards  for  any  synthetic 
organic  chemical,  the  administrator  is 
to  select  a  level  which  is  not  less  than 


the  level  that  could  be  achieved  using 
a  feasible  GAC  ssrstem. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  passed  this 
legislation,  some  were  proposing  an 
amendment  that  wo\Ud  have  deleted 
GAC  as  the  benchmark  for  trlhalo- 
methanes  or  THM's.  The  Senate  did 
not  adopt  such  as  an  amendment  and 
GAC  is  the  benchmark  for  THM's.  But 
in  using  this  technology  factor  the  ad- 
ministrator is  to  recognize  that  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  variation  in  the 
design  of  GAC  systems.  It  is  possible 
to  design  such  a  system,  where  cost  is 
not  a  factor,  with  almost  unlimited  ca- 
pacity. The  particular  GAC  configura- 
tion that  is  used  in  establishing  the 
MCL  for  THM— if.  in  fact.  GAC  is  de- 
termined to  be  the  best  available  tech- 
nology for  this  purpose— is  to  be  a  con- 
figuration that  would  be  affordable  to 
large  public  water  systems  in  the 
United  States. 

The  second  issue  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
technology  and  cost  factors  in  setting 
MCL's  was  raised  by  EPA  when  it  pub- 
lished proposed  maximum  contami- 
nant levels  for  eight  volatile  organic 
chemicals  in  November  of  last  year.  In 
making  that  proposal.  JSPA  did  not 
follow  the  steps  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. They  did  establish  RMCL's 
for  each  of  the  contamliuints.  But 
rather  than  select  an  effective  and  af- 
fordable treatment  technology  to  es- 
tablish the  MCL  as  close  to  the  RMCL 
as  possible,  the  Agency  inserted  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  into  the  standard- 
setting  process. 

Before  considering  the  effectiveness 
and  affordability  of  treatment  tech- 
nologies. EPA  examined  and  included 
as  a  consideration  the  availability  and 
effectiveness  of  technologies  for  de- 
tecting these  eight  volatile  organics  in 
water  supplies.  EPA  found  that  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  capacity  of 
present  technology  to  detect  these 
contaminants.  Such  a  limitation  is  not 
unexpected.  There  Is  always  a  limit  on 
defection.  What  was  unexpected  is 
that  EPA  chose  one  version  of  the 
limit  of  detection  as  the  drinking 
water  standard,  the  MCL,  for  five  of 
the  contaminants.  Such  a  step  is  con- 
templated nowhere  in  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  or  in  these  amend- 
ments. 

This  new  factor— a  level  EPA  calls 
the  practical  quantitation  limit  or 
PQL— was  not  debated  or  considered 
by  the  conferees  on  these  amend- 
ments. It  is  quite  outside  the  scope  of 
the  conference,  since  the  Senate 
passed  its  biU  in  May  1985  and  the 
House  a  month  later.  EPA  did  not  pro- 
pose use  of  the  PQL  until  November 
1985.  So  we  were  unable  to  consider 
this  new  issue  in  the  conference.  The 
fact  that  we  have  chosen  not  to  com- 
ment on  practical  quantitation  limits 
should  not  be  in  any  way  or  in  any 
forum  considered  an  endorsement  of 
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the  use  of  this  factor  in  the  standard- 
setting  process.  It  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  rules  uiMler  which  the  legisla- 
tive process  is  conducted. 

However,  it  does  seem  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  the  use  of  practical  quantita- 
tion limits  cannot  be  considered  as 
conforming  to  the  amendments  that 
we  are  adopting  here  today.  Nowhere 
does  this  conference  report  or  the  un- 
derlying law  allow  EPA  to  set  a  stand- 
ard which  is  less  stringent  than  can  be 
achieved  by  the  best  available  treat- 
ment technology  that  is  feasible. 
PQL's  bear  no  relationship  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  treatment  technologies.  In 
fact,  the  preamble  to  the  MCL's  con- 
tained data  and  information  showing 
that  levels  much  lower  than  the  pro- 
posed MCL's  could  and  are  being 
achieved  in  the  United  States  by  treat- 
ment systems  using  GAC,  the  bench- 
mark for  SOC's  established  by  this 
act. 

These  amendments  require  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  available  treat- 
ment technology  which  is  affordable 
to  large  systems  as  a  benchmark  in 
setting  MCL's.  EPA's  practical  quanti- 
tation limits  are  not  derived  from 
treatment  techniques  and  are  not  even 
based  on  the  tiest  available  analytical 
technology.  The  PQL's  are  based  on 
the  capacity  of  the  average  lab  doing  a 
routine  analysis  to  detect  a  particular 
contaminant  at  a  reliable  level. 

In  the  preamble  to  these  proposed 
regulations,  EPA  makes  the  argument 
that  they  cannot  enforce  a  standard  at 
a  level  which  is  below  the  limit  of  de- 
tection. The  argument  is  interesting, 
but  largely  irrelevant  to  the  issues  at 
stake  here.  For  EPA  has  not  proposed 
a  standard  which  is  below  the  limit  of 
detection.  Good  labs  using  good  tech- 
niques are  by  the  data  that  EPA  itself 
presents  capable  of  detecting  levels  at 
only  one-tenth  of  the  level  proposed 
by  EPA  as  the  MCL's  for  four  of  these 
five  contaminants.  All  EPA  need  do  is 
require  upgrading  of  the  analytical 
techniques  used  in  testing  water  sup- 
plies for  compliance  purposes. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  the  adminis- 
trator might  consider  In  establishing 
drinking  water  standards,  the  one  that 
is  least  useful— that  is  most  likely  to 
be  out-of-date  tomorrow— is  the  capac- 
ity of  the  average  laboratory  to  detect 
a  particular  contaminant.  We  are 
going  through  a  literal  revolution  in 
the  analytic  techniques  that  are  used 
to  detect  and  measure  pollutants  and 
contaminants  in  the  environment.  The 
development  of  new  techniques  and 
the  spread  of  those  techniques  to  aver- 
age labs  is  nothing  short  of  phenome- 
nal. 

When  EPA  takes  the  least  stable  of 
all  numbers— a  concept  not  mentioned 
in  the  law  or  the  amendments— and 
uses  It  to  set  MCL's  for  items  like 
trichloraethylene.  benaene  and  vinyl 
chloride,  they  are  taking  a  very  large 
risk  that  the  decision  will  be  over- 


turned by  a  court  and  that  the  whole 
effort  to  set  drinking  water  standards 
will  once  again  be  hopelessly  and  un- 
necessarily delayed.  The  mandate  of 
the  law  Lb  to  set  the  standard  as  close 
to  the  RMCL  as  is  feasible  applying 
treatment  techniques  to  re}atively 
clean  water.  To  the  extent  that  has 
not  been  clear  under  current  law,  it  is 
made  emphatically  certain  by  these 
amendments.  That  mandate  has  not 
been  satisfied,  in  this  Senator's  Judg- 
ment, by  the  MCL's  that  were  estab- 
lished using  practical  quantitation 
limits  for  the  five  volatile  organics  in 
the  November  1988  proposal. 

Disisfstiioii  an  riLTiuTioii 

Mr.  President,  the  third  major  ele- 
ment of  these  amendments  is  found  in 
the  provisions  for  disinfection  and  fil- 
tration of  drinking  water  supplies.  The 
administrator  is  to  promulgate  re- 
quirements for  filtration  by  all  sys- 
tems using  surface  water  sources  and 
for  disinfection  by  all  systems.  These 
requirements  will  add  to  public  health 
protection  by  establishing  minimum 
levels  of  treatment  and  protection 
even  where  no  specific  MCL  has  been 
violated.  There  are  a  vast  array  of 
viral  and  biological  contaminants  that 
can  be  transported  in  drinking  water 
supplies.  These  and  other  elements 
which  threaten  human  health  can  fre- 
quently be  removed  by  these  widely 
used  treatment  techniques. 

The  provisions  Qf  the  conference 
report  with  respect  to  filtration  and 
disinfection  track  the  Senate  bill  in 
two  very  Important  respects.  Flnt,  the 
administrator  is  to  consider  whether 
there  are  protection  measures  that 
systems  relying  on  surface  waten  can 
take  which  are  as  protective  of  public 
health  as  is  filtration.  Where  such 
active  measures  to  protect  watersheds 
are  in  place,  the  system  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  install  filtration.  Second, 
EPA  is  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  small  systems  so  that  they  might  ef- 
fectively implement  disinfection  tech- 
niques. 

One  further  comment  also  needs  to 
be  made  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. On  reading  the  House  debate  on 
the  conference  report  of  last  Tuesday, 
one  might  get  the  impression  that  no 
system  which  is  in  compliance  with  all 
the  MCL's  will  be  required  to  employ 
disinfection  or  filtration.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation would  not  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  legislative  language  re- 
ported by  the  conference.  Compliance 
with  existing  drinking  water  standards 
is  not  an  indication  that  there  is  no 
need  for  filtration  or  disinfection.  Fil- 
tration will  be  required  at  surface 
water  systems  unless  a  system  meets 
equivalent  health  protection  criteria 
established  by  EPA.  Therefore,  sys- 
tems in  compliance  with  the  MCL's 
are  not  automatically  exempt  from 
the  filtration  requirements. 


MOMITOSIMO  UiraiaULATSD  COIIT/UlIIIAim 

The  fourth  major  provision  included 
in  these  amendments  is  the  program 
for  monitoring  unregulated  contami- 
nants. Under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  local  public  water  supply  systems 
are  only  required  to  monitor  for  those 
contaminants  for  which  a  national 
standard  has  been  established.  Be- 
cause EPA  has  set  very  few  standards, 
an  insufficient  amount  of  monitoring 
has  been  conducted.  We  know  that  the 
monitoring  has  been  insufficient  be> 
cause  a  very  few  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  Miimesota  and  including 
California,  have  conducted  independ- 
ent monitoring  programs  testing  for  a 
wide  range  of  potential  contaminants. 
And  a  wide  range  of  contaminants  has 
been  discovered.  Several  communities 
in  Minnesota  which  believed  that  their 
water  was  safe  because  it  met  all  Fed- 
eral standards  have  been  shocked  and 
dismayed  to  learn  that  the  water  is  ac- 
tually spiked  with  a  toxic  chemical, 
and  in  some  cases  a  mixture  of  chemi- 
cals, that  cannot  be  seen  or  tasted  or 
smelled.  The  contaminants  were  not 
previously  detected  or  suspected  by 
monitoring  under  the  drinking  water 
law  because  there  were  no  standards 
for  the  chemicals  in  question. 

These  amendments  will  bring  the 
added  measure  of  protection  which  is 
afforded  by  broad  gauge  monitoring  to 
all  of  the  communities  in  the  Nation. 
EPA  will  establish  a  list  of  contami- 
nants—in addition  to  those  contami- 
nants for  which  standards  are  set— and 
the  water  supply  of  every  community 
will  be  tested  at  least  once  every  5 
years  for  that  broad  range  of  contami- 
nants. 

To  make  sure  that  this  program  is 
effective  for  the  thousands  of  small 
water  systems  across  the  country,  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  conference  report 
contain  an  authorization  of  $30  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  the  required  sampling 
and  analysis  at  small  systems.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not 
Just  another  grant  program  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  free  to 
kill  by  falling  to  provide  the  necessary 
appropriation.  The  Administrator  is 
required  to  establish  a  program  for 
monitoring  unregulated  contaminants 
which  is  a  nondlscretionary  duty  that 
can  be  enforced  by  any  citizen  in  dis- 
trict court.  Small  systems  satisfy  their 
responsibilities  imder  the  amendments 
by  making  their  systems  available  for 
sampling.  The  authorization  is  an  au- 
thorization for  EPA  to  provide  the 
Agency  with  the  resources  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  testing  that  is  man- 
dated. EPA  cannot  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility by  failing  to  seek— or  actively 
opposing— an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 

TSCnnCAL  ASSISTAIKS 

The  fifth  major  element  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  found  in  a  series  of 
provisions  to  provide  technical  and  fl- 
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nancial  assistance  to  the  States  and  es- 
pecially to  small  public  water  supply 
systems.  I  have  Just  described  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  make  sure  that 
monitoring  for  unregulated  contami- 
nants is  conducted  for  small  systems. 
This  legislation  meets  the  same  objec- 
tive in  other  ways  including  a  substan- 
tial authorization  for  general  techni- 
cal assistance  and  measures  to  increase 
cooperation  between  EPA  and  Indian 
tribes  which  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  securing  safe  and  ade- 
quate drinking  water  supplies. 

On  the  subject  of  technical  assist- 
ance, I  would  make  mention  of  the 
very  important  role  that  the  National 
Rural  Water  Association  has  played  in 
bringing  the  promise  of  safe  drinking 
water  to  the  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  of  America.  The  confer- 
ence report  includes  specific  mention 
of  circuit  rider  programs— meaning 
technicians  who  are  available  to  a 
large  number  of  communities  and 
travel  among  them  providing  assist- 
ance and  advice  in  the  operation  of 
water  supply  systems.  This  provision 
was  crafted  with  the  National  Rural 
Water  Association  in  mind.  I  would 
note  that  the  President's  budget  for 
1987  proposed  elimination  of  the  grant 
for  the  National  Rural  Water  Associa- 
tion and  that  in  response  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
in  its  annual  report  to  the .  Budget 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
grant  be  continued. 

LEAD  BAN 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  the 
subject  of  ground  water  protection  in 
the  conference  report,  I  wish  to  review 
one  other  item  directly  related  to  the 
activities  of  the  drinking  water  pro- 
gram. When  the  Senate  considered 
and  adopted  amendments  to  Super- 
fund.  Senator  Bradley  sponsored  an 
amendment  that  would  ban  the  use  of 
lead  pipes  and  solder  for  use  in  drink- 
ing water  distribution  systems.  This  is 
a  very  important  amendment  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  could  include  the 
Bradley  amendment  here  in  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1986  rather  than  wait  for  action  on 
lead  in  drinking  water  supply  systems 
as  a  part  of  Superfund. 

Lead  which  leaches  from  solder  and 
pipes  has  become  a  public  health  con- 
cern in  several  States  and  steps  are 
being  taken  in  many  communities  to 
deal  with  this  public  health  threat.  A 
part  of  the  Bradley  amendment  which 
we  include  here  directly  bans  the  use 
of  lead  solder  or  lead  pipe  in  any  con- 
struction which  is  to  be  a  part  of  a 
drinking  water  supply  system.  This 
ban  applies  not  only  to  materials  used 
in  constructing  the  drinking  water 
system  owned  by  the  public  water  sup- 
plier, but  also  to  the  pipes  and  solder 
used  in  the  construction  of  new  homes 
and  commercial  buildings. 

Since  EPA  is  not  experienced  and 
probably  not  capable  of  effectively  en- 


forcing a  ban  in  buildings  under  con- 
struction or  repair  this  legislation  in- 
cludes a  special  enforcement  provision 
which  has  created  some  confusion  and 
needs  clarification.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  EPA  enforce 
the  ban  directly  on  builders  and  con- 
tractors. The  ban  is  t«  be  enforced 
only  through  State  and  local  building 
and  plumbing  codes.  It  is  our  intention 
that  State  and  local  governments 
make  the  modifications  in  codes  and 
regulations  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
ban  as  soon  as  possible.  And  we  make 
the  ban  in  Federal  law  effective  imme- 
diately for  that  purpose.  But  realizing 
that  it  will  take  some  time  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  modify  their 
laws,  we  do  not  place  any  sanction 
against  a  State  for  failure  to  enforce 
the  ban  until  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  at 
that  point  a  State  has  not  made  the 
changes  in  its  regulations,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  withhold  a 
portion  of  the  State's  drinking  water 
grant  as  a  sanction. 

I  want  to  say  again  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate the  role  that  Senator  Bradley 
played  in  shaping  this  amendment.  At 
one  point  he  held  back  the  amend- 
ment so  we  could  proceed  with  Senate 
consideration  of  the  drinking  water 
bill  and  at  every  point  in  the  process 
he  has  been  cooperative  with  the 
needs  of  the  committee  and  the  views 
of  other  members  on  this  amendment. 
His  leadership  on  this  matter  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
public  health  protection  and  is  reward- 
ed in  full  today  as  the  Senate  sends 
his  proposal  with  this  conference 
report  on  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

GHOOND  WATER  PROTECTIOIf 

The  issue  that  has  caused  the  great- 
est controversy  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  and  which  delayed  comple- 
tion of  the  conference  for  so  many 
months  is  ground  water  protection, 
the  sixth  and  final  major  element  of 
the  bill  that  I  would  review  for  my  col- 
leagues today.  The  House  bill  included 
a  comprehensive  groimd  water  protec- 
tion program.  The  Senate  bill  did  not. 
Nor  was  the  Senate  prepared  to  con- 
sider a  comprehensive  ground  water 
protection  program  as  a  part  of  this 
conference. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Moynihan,  the  Senate  bill  did 
include  a  demonstration  program  for 
sole  source  aquifers  to  support  a  few 
truly  outstanding  ground  water  pro- 
tection programs  across  the  Nation. 
And  I  will  want  to  comment  further 
on  the  sole  source  aquifer  program  in 
a  moment,  but  the  program  that  we 
did  include  was  intended  to  be  only  a 
demonstration  program  and  was  clear- 
ly not  the  begiiming  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, national  program  to  protect  our 
ground  water  resoruces. 

I  have  long  advocated  such  a  nation- 
al program.  I  believe  that  the  debate 


in  the  Senate  on  a  comprehensive 
ground  water  protection  bill  will  begin 
in  the  next  few  months.  But  I  have 
steadfastly  resisted  making  that 
debate  a  part  of  the  consideration  of 
the  drinking  water  amendments.  The 
drinking  water  program  does  not  work 
well.  It  needs  attention  in  its  own 
right.  And  it  needs  a  legislative  fix  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Holding  out  for  a  ground  water  pro- 
gram as  a  part  of  the  drinking  water 
conference  has  only  proved  to  slow  the 
process.  And  we  still  do  not  have  the 
bill  signed  by  the  President.  The  very 
small  amount  that  has  been  done  in 
these  amendments  to  make  a  start  on 
ground  water  protection  may  yet  turn 
out  to  be  the  excuse  for  a  Presidential 
veto. 

So  we  have  resisted  the  House  insist- 
ence on  a  ground  water  package.  We 
were  true  to  the  Senate's  desire  in 
that  respect.  We  come  back  with  a  sole 
source  aquifer  program  which  is  very 
much  the  cousin  of  the  proposal  that 
we  took  to  the  conference.  And  we 
have  a  modest  program  for  those 
States  which  are  ready  to  take  steps  to 
protect  the  waters  that  are  near  to 
drinking  water  wells  used  by  public 
water  supply  systems.  Both  of  these 
programs  fit  well  within  the  context  of 
the  drinking  water  law  and  neither  of 
them  infringes  on  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
in  matters  of  land  use  and  water  re- 
sources. 

Let  me  describe  the  program  to  pro- 
tect sole  source  aquifers  first.  It  is  a 
grant  program.  It  authorizes  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to 
plan  and  implement  programs  that 
will  protect  sole  source  aquifers.  "Sole 
source  aquifers"  is  a  concept  placed  in 
the  original  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
to  identify  drinking  water  sources  that 
were  especially  important— important 
presumably  because  they  would  be 
hard  to  replace  should  they  become 
contaminated.  That  was  the  concept. 

Unfortunately  the  language  in  the 
original  statute  was  less  than  artfully 
drafted.  The  language  actually  refers 
to  "sole  or  principal  sources"  of  drink- 
ing water  in  the  text  of  the  law.  When 
EPA  tried  to  put  this  concept  into  a 
regulatory  definition  in  the  mid-1970's 
they  were  unsuccessful.  The  way  the 
statute  is  drafted  their  is  nothing 
"sole"  about  a  sole  source  aquifer. 
Wherever  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  relies  on  ground  water  for 
drinking  water,  the  aquifer  from 
which  the  water  is  taken  is  by  defini- 
tion the  principal  source  of  drinking 
water  and  thus  subject  to  designation 
under  the  drinking  water  law  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  unique  source  of  supply. 
EPA's  attempt  to  make  a  useful  dis- 
tinction between  sole  source  aquifers 
as  the  valuable  resources  we  might 
imagine  them  to  be  and  as  the  Con- 


gress actually  defined  them  in  1974 
never  came  to  a  conclusion.  There  is 
not  now  In  regulation  any  provision  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  1974 
act  with  respect  to  sole  source 
aquifers. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  these  all 
too  familiar  problems  with  the  drink- 
ing water  program  at  the  Federal 
level,  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  put  the  concept  of  sole 
source  aquifer  to  good  use  and  are 
busy  protecting  those  unique  and  vul- 
nerable drinking  water  resources  from 
contamination.  One  place  that  has 
made  especially  significant  use  of  the 
concept  is  Long  Island,  NY.  The  ac- 
quifers  of  Long  Island  which  make  up 
a  complex  and  interconnected  hydro- 
logical  system  are  truly  a  sole  source 
of  drinking  water  for  some  3  million 
persons.  And  Long  Island  has  begun 
significant  efforts  to  protect  these 
aquifers  In  ways  that  might  prove 
useful  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Long  Island  is  not  the  only  such  exam- 
ple. Communities  in  Texas,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Washington  State  are 
making  comparable  efforts. 

It  is  the  piupose  of  this  amendment 
to  provide  a  demonstration  program  to 
assist  those  local  governments  which 
have  made  a  start  in  protecting  their 
sole  source  aquifers.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  is  not  the  first 
cycle  of  some  open  ended  Federal  com- 
mitment to  ground  water  protection. 
The  definition  of  sole  source  aquifer  In 
the  Federal  law  could  not  serve  useful- 
ly as  the  foundation  for  any  such  com- 
mitment. So  we  are  limited  to  demon- 
strations. But  supi>orting  demonstra- 
tions is  one  useful  and  important  role 
that  a  national  government  can  and 
should  play  in  a  federal  system  like 
ours. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  it 
should  be  clear  that  it  was  only 
through  the  leadership  and  persist- 
ence of  Senator  Motnihan  that  the 
conference  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
this  demonstration  program.  His  tire- 
less efforts  overcame  the  doubts  that 
many  of  us  had  on  this  subject.  And  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  an  approach  to 
ground  water  protection  that  was  pio- 
neered in  his  State  may  well  become 
the  model  for  other  programs  all 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
also  includes  new  provisions  to  protect 
the  surface  and  subsurface  land  areas 
around  the  drinking  water  wells  of 
public  water  systems  that  rely  on 
groimd  water  resources.  This  provision 
was  worked  out  in  the  conference  as  a 
compromise  with  the  House.  The 
structure  of  the  amendment  is  similar 
to  the  structure  of  the  original,  com- 
prehensive House  ground  water  pro- 
gram. But  the  scope  of  the  program 
the  conference  reports  is  very  much 
narrower  than  the  House  bill  and  the 
Federal-State  relationship  provides  in- 
finitely more  flexibility  for  the  States 


to  design  and  establish  their  own  pro- 
grams than  would  have  been  provided 
had  we  adopted  the  House  bill. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  Administrator  has  the  authority 
to  disapprove  State-proposed  wellhead 
protection  programs.  If  a  State  devel- 
ops a  program  and  the  Administrator 
disapproves  it.  the  State  can  choose 
not  to  resubmit  the  program,  and  the 
only  consequence  is  that  they  will  not 
receive  Federal  grants  to  implement 
the  program.  States  do  not  suffer  any 
sanction  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, other  than  the  loss  of  the  grant 
to  develop  and  implement  the  pro- 
gram, if  they  do  not  submit  a  program 
which  can  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  reason  that  the  Administrator  is 
given  the  authority  to  disapprove  a 
State  program  is  to  make  sure  that 
scarce  Federal  dollars  are  not  sent  to 
support  State  wellhead  protection  pro- 
grams that  are  ineffectual  or  inappro- 
priate. If  States  do  not  submit  serious 
and  effective  proposals,  there  is  no 
reason  that  they  should  expect  Feder- 
al dollars  under  this  program.  By  dis- 
approving a  State  proposal,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  able  to  prevent  that 
result.  But  there  is  no  attempt  here  to 
compel  States  to  submit  programs 
that  can  meet  the  standard  of  some 
national  criteria  for  wellhead  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  well- 
head protection  program  is  structured 
in  the  ways  similar  to  the  original 
House  ground  water  protection  pro- 
gram, it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  different  from 
the  House  bill.  For  one  thing  there  is 
no  provision  in  this  section  for  a  citi- 
zen suit  to  enforce  the  requirements  to 
define  wellhead  areas,  identify  sources 
of  contamliutnts  or  develop  plans  to 
protect  ground  water  resources.  It 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  make  the 
first  step  in  a  national  ground  water 
protection  effort  a  step  into  Federal 
district  court  to  establish  the  outlines 
of  50  State  programs  in  consent  de- 
crees approved  by  Federal  judges. 

A  second  element  which  was  in  the 
House  bill,  but  which  is  dropped  from 
the  conference  report  was  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  development 
projects  or  projects  assisted  by  Federal 
funds  be  consistent  with  State  or  local 
wellhead  protection  programs.  Several 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  conferees  about 
these  proposed  consistency  require- 
ments. And  in  response  to  these  re- 
quests which  were  summarized  and  fo- 
cused by  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
letter  to  the  conferees,  we  have 
dropped  the  consistency  requirement. 

In  its  stead  these  amendments  in- 
clude language  which  has  become  vir- 
tually boilerplate  in  other  Federal 
statutes.  It  requires  Federal  agencies 
that  have  Jurisdiction  over  potential 
sources  of  contamination  within  well- 


head areas  to  operate  those  facilities 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
and  in  the  same  matmer  as  is  required 
of  any  other  person.  The  President  is 
given  authority  to  exempt  any  Federal 
facility  from  this  requirement,  if  he 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  paramount 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  language 
which  occurs  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  the  Superfund  amendments 
which  are  now  pending  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  which  is  included  in  the  cur- 
rent law  verision  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  itself  has  become  a  stand- 
ard feature  of  Federal  law  to  rational- 
ize the  regulatory  status  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities without  establishing  an  oner- 
ous and  complicated  review  process  as 
might  be  required  by  some  interpreta- 
tions of  the  consistency  language 
which  was  included  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  source  aqui- 
fer demonstration  program  and  the 
wellhead  area  protection  program  are 
new  elements  of  the  drinking  water 
law  that  differ  in  important  respects 
from  the  programs  that  have  been  in- 
cluded in  that  law  in  the  past.  At  the 
State  level  of  government,  drinking 
water  programs  are  most  frequently 
administered  by  public  health  agen- 
cies. That  is  most  appropriate,  since 
the  drinking  water  law  is  a  public 
health  law  that  Involves  analysis  of 
water  supplies  and  other  analytical 
procedures  that  health  departments 
are  best  equipped  to  carry  out.  But 
these  two  new  ground  water  provisions 
have  Inmportant  elements  which  are 
focused  on  resource  protection  rather 
than  public  health.  In  that  regard,  it 
is  essential  that  EPA  give  States  great 
flexibility  in  determining  which  State 
agencies  shall  administer  these  new 
programs  and  not  require  that  they  be 
managed  by  the  same  State  agencies 
that  carry  out  other  parts  of  the 
drinking  water  program. 

We,  of  course,  face  a  similar  issue 
here  at  the  Federal  level.  The  agency 
has  established  an  Office  of  Ground 
Water  Protection  to  Implement  the 
national  ground  water  strategy.  We 
see  these  programs  as  fitting  into  that 
strategy  quite  well  and  believe  that 
they  should  be  managed  in  that  Office 
and  in  coordination  with  other  ground 
water  protection  efforts.  To  make  my 
point  specific.  EPA  is  required  to  pro- 
vide technical  guidance  to  the  States 
and  public  water  supply  systems  on 
the  mjethods  that  might  be  used  to 
most  appropriately  define  wellhead 
protection  areas.  The  expertise  of  the 
Office  of  Ground  Water  Protection  is 
much  better  matched  to  this  task  than 
is  the  Drinking  Water  Office  at  EPA. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  these 
comments  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
expeclally  sensitive  to  the  relationship 
between  the  drinking  water  program 
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and  the  efforts  to  develop  ground 
water  protection  and  correction  pro- 
grama  both  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  among  the  several  States.  In 
particular,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
use  of  standards  promulgated  under 
the  drinking  water  law  as  central  ele- 
ments of  ground  water  protection  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  States  and  as 
cleanup  standards  under  the  Federal 
Superfund  Program.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  one  Senator  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
established  imder  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  are  appropriate  for  use  in 
either  of  these  ways.  Drinking  water 
MCL's.  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
here  today,  are  not  simply  health 
standards  but  include  other  factors,  as 
well.  Rather  than  use  these  standards 
developed  in  one  context  for  a  public 
health  program,  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent setting  for  resource-based  deci- 
sions in  regard  to  ground  water  protec- 
tion, it  would  be  far  better  to  simply 
develop  ground  water  protection  and 
correction  standards  directly.  I  hope 
soon  to  suggest  a  comprehensive 
ground  water  protection  program  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  once  again 
thank  my  colleagues  who  served  on 
the  conferences  committee  and 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion possible.  With  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  at  this  point  to 
my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BaucusI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986. 
These  amendments  will  strengthen 
the  law  to  protect  this  Nation's  public 
water  supplies.  The  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  enacted  in  1974  to 
ensure  that  public  drinking  water  sup- 
plies are  safe. 

This  law  was  enacted  out  of  a  con- 
cern raised  by  a  National  Academy  of 
Science's  report  that  found  the  pres- 
ence of  over  700  contaminants  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans'  water  supply. 

Since  the  act  became  law.  EPA  has 
set  standards  for  only  22  contami- 
nants—22  out  of  a  minimum  of  700 
contaminants  that  now  exist.  If  we 
accept  this  list  as  all-inclusive— and  it 
is  not— the  public  is  protected  from 
less  than  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of 
the  contaminants  in  drinking  water. 

Even  worse,  most  of  these  contami- 
nants were  regulated  by  the  public 
health  service  in  the  early  1960's  and 
then  incorporated  into  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  Only  two  standards 
have  been  finalized  in  the  last  10 
years. 

We  take  drinking  water  for  granted. 
When  you  turn  on  the  tap.  you  expect 
the  water  to  be  safe. 


A  1983  report  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology and  Assessment  found  that  29 
percent  of  the  ground  water  drinking 
supplies  of  the  954  U.S.  cities  with 
populations  over  10,000  are  contami- 
nated. An  EPA  study  found  that  water 
from  45  percent  of  public  water  sys- 
tems relying  on  ground  water  has  de- 
tectable levels  of  volatile,  organic 
chemicals. 

It  is  time  that  EPA  begins  aggres- 
sively implementing  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  It  is  clear  that  a  discretion- 
ary approach  of  having  EPA  choose 
what  and  when  to  regulate  contami- 
nants is  not  working. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendment  of  1986  will  get  this  im- 
portant public  health  statute  back  on 
the  track  to  meeting  its  goal— protect- 
ing the  public  health. 

The  amendments  reiterate  that  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant 
levels  are  the  health-based  goal  that 
we  should  be  striving  for.  The  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goal  shall  be 
issued  simultaneously  with  primary 
drinking  water  regulations,  linking 
these  to  integral  concepts  together. 

The  amendments  require  the  regula- 
tion of  83  contaminants  over  the  next 
3  years.  EPA  must  regulate  9  contami- 
nants within  12  months  of  enactment, 
40  additional  contaminants  within  24 
months,  and  the  remaining  contami- 
nants within  36  months.  In  order  to 
provide  flexibility  to  EPA  in  imple- 
menting this  requirement,  the  agency 
is  permitted  to  substitute  up  to  seven 
contaminants  for  the  contaminants 
listed  in  the  amendments,  if  regulating 
the  substitute  contaminants  would  be 
more  protective  of  public  health. 

EPA  must  then  set  in  place  a  process 
to  develop  a  priority  list  of  contami- 
nants which  may  require  regulation  at 
3-year  intervals  thereafter.  The 
agency  must  then  propose  regulations 
for  at  least  25  of  these  listed  contami- 
nants within  24  months  and  set  regu- 
lations for  the  remaining  contami- 
nants within  36  months.  This  provi- 
sion is  meant  to  set  up  an  ongoing 
process  to  regulate  contaminants  of 
concern. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  disparity  between  the  public 
health  protection  level  of  the  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  level 
and  the  actual  regulated  standards  or 
maximum  contaminant  level.  The 
MCL  goals  must  under  these  amend- 
ments be  set  at  levels  at  which  no  ad- 
verse health  effects  are  anticipated  to 
occur  and  which  allow  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  This  change  in  the 
law  is  being  made  to  reiterate  that 
RMCL's  are  health-based  standards 
while  MCL's  are  not.  But  it  is  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  that  MCL's  be  as 
close  to  the  health-based  standards  as 
possible.  The  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  must  be  set  as  close  to  the 
MCL  goal  as  feasible.  Feasible  is  de- 


fined as  the  use  of  the  best  available 
technology,  taking  cost  into  account. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  continu- 
ing debate  as  to  whether  or  not  granu- 
lar activated  carbon  is  considered  a 
feasible  technology.  Granular  activat- 
ed carbon  is  the  most  effective  tech- 
nology available  for  the  control  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals.  These 
amendments  make  granular  activated 
carbon  the  benchmark  technology. 
The  granular  activated  carbon  tech- 
nology will  be  designated  as  feasible. 
Any  alternative  found  to  be  the  best 
available  technology  must  be  at  least 
as  effective  in  controlling  contami- 
nants as  granular  activated  carbon. 

The  current  standard-setting  prac- 
tice at  EPA  has  led  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  at  least  one  standard  which 
provided  a  level  of  protection  that  con- 
dones a  risk  of  1  excess  cancer  death 
per  10,000  population.  This  level  of 
health  protection  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  unacceptable  from  a  public 
health  standpoint.  It  is  intolerable 
when  technology  such  as  granulated 
activated  carbon  exists  and  EPA's  own 
research  shows  that  levels  of  organic 
contaminants  could  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  detection. 

Within  18  months  of  enactment, 
EPA  must  promulgate  regulations 
specifying  criteria  under  which  filtra- 
tion is  required  as  a  treatment  tech- 
nique for  public  water  systems  sup- 
plied by  surface  water  sources.  The 
threat  of  Giardia  contaminating  our 
public  water  supplies  is  a  growing  na- 
tional problem  as  well  as  other  filter- 
able contaminants.  Requiring  EPA  to 
promulgate  regulations  will  determine 
when  a  public  water  supply  should  use 
filtration  as  a  treatment  technique  for 
public  water  supply  systems  supplied 
by  siu'f  ace  water  sources. 

Within  36  months  of  enactment. 
EPA  will  be  required  to  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  disinfection  and 
specifying  criteria  for  variances.  This 
requirement  will  ensure  the  expanded 
use  of  disinfection  recognizing  that 
from  a  public  health  perspective, 
when  considering  adverse  side  effects, 
the  technology  is  not  always  either 
prudent  or  efficient. 

A  new  requirement  for  the  monitor- 
ing of  unregulated  contaminsints  will 
allow  us  to  begin  to  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  contaminants  in 
our  drinking  water.  The  inventory  of 
these  contaminants  will  provide  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  development  of  a 
national  drinking  water  data  base. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that 
small  systems  supplying  less  than  150 
service  connections  may  be  ill- 
equipped  and  unprepared  to  arrange 
for  the  analysis  of  samples  of  unregu- 
lated contaminants.  The  amendments 
provide  that  water  samples  are  to  be 
made  available  for  analysis  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for 
these  small  systems.  Thus,  rural  areas 


will  benefit  from  the  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  quality  of  their  drinking 
water  without  being  burdened  with 
unaffordable  costs. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Is  an 
important  statute  to  provide  safe 
drinking  water  supplies  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas.  Rural  areas  and 
small  water  supply  systems  present 
particularly  difficult  problems  in  ad- 
ministering a  national  safe  drinking 
water  program.  The  amendments  con- 
tinue the  strong  congressional  support 
for  the  National  Rural  Water  Associa- 
tion and  its  circuit  rider  program.  The 
amendments  authorize  $10  million  an- 
nually in  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1991  for  technical  assistance  to  small 
public  water  supply  systems.  This  au- 
thorization will  continue  to  enable 
them  to  achieve  and  maintain  compli- 
ance with  national  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations. 

The  National  Rural  Water  Associa- 
tion provides  a  useful  and  important 
service  to  ensure  that  rural  small 
water  supply  systems  are  operated  in  a 
safe  fashion.  These  amendments  will 
strengthen  EPA's  ability  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  the  small  water  supply 
systems. 

A  major  source  of  controversy  in  the 
amendments  Is  in  regard  to  ground 
water  protection.  It  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  to  create  regulations  for  the 
water  coming  out  of  the  well  without 
recognizing  that  certain  areas  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  a  well  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  contaminants  foimd  in 
that  well.  The  area  surrounding  a 
public  water  supply  well  is  of  critical 
importance.  Areas  immediately  adja- 
cent to  public  water  supply  wells  are 
susceptible  to  pollution  and  warrant 
special  protection. 

The  wellhead  protection  area  is  de- 
fined as  the  surface  and  subsurface 
area  surrounding  a  water  well  or  well 
field,  supplying  a  public  water  system, 
through  which  contaminants  are  rea- 
sonably likely  to  move  toward  and 
reach  the  well  or  wellhead. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
wellhead  protection  program  is  like  a 
mouse  as  compared  to  an  elephant  in 
regard  to  the  scope  of  the  problem 
that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

The  wellhead  area  protection  pro- 
gram is  a  flexible,  important  step  for- 
ward, but  it  cannot  replace  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  ground  water  pro- 
tection legislation.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  wellhead  protection 
provision  highlights  the  problem  and 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  States 
that  will  be  responsible  for  implement- 
ing this  program. 

Under  this  new  program.  States  are 
given  wide-ranging  flexibility  in  order 
to  determine  what  type  and  level  of 
wellhead  protection  program  makes 
sense  within  the  specific  context  of 
the  geology  found  within  the  individ- 
ual State. 


It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  ground 
water  go  far  beyond  the  mere  area  ad- 
jacent to  a  public  water  supply  system. 
The  committee  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  on  ground  water,  and  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  major  ground  water  pro- 
tection legislation  to  address  the  prob- 
lem comprehensively.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to 
work  toward  the  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive ground  water  legislation. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  a 
public  health  statute.  The  wellhead 
protection  program  makes  sense 
within  that  context.  But  the  larger 
problems  facing  this  Nation's  ground 
water  resources  are  related  to  both 
health  and  the  environment.  Protec- 
tion that  meets  these  goals  is  the  long- 
term  direction  for  Congress  to  take. 

The  immediate  goal  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  is  getting  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  back  on  track.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deserves  assurance  that  the 
water  coming  out  of  their  taps  is  safe 
and  healthful.  These  amendments  will 
take  a  significant  step  toward  meeting 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  profound 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  spur 
EPA  and  relevant  agencies  to  do  what 
they  should  be  doing,  making  sure 
that  our  drinking  water  is  safe.  It  is 
my  strong  belief  that  the  amendments 
will  help  us  along  that  track  and  help 
us  achieve  that  goal. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  124,  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986. 
This  is  the  first  major  environmental 
bill  in  the  99th  Congress  to  have 
reached  this  point  in  the  legislative 
process,  and  its  enactment  will  mark  a 
major  improvement  in  protection  pro- 
vided for  drinking  water  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  first  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
DURXHBEROER,  the  distinguished  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Toxic  Substances  and  En- 
vironmental Oversight  Subcommittee 
for  his  leadership  in  shepherding  this 
bill  through  a  long  and  difficult  proc- 
ess. Work  on  this  legislation  began  in 
the  98th  Congress  and  came  very  close 
to  final  passage  by  both  Houses  only 
to  die  in  the  final  days  of  that  Con- 
gress. And  it  has  taken  another  year 
and  a  half  in  this  Congress  to  bring  us 
to  this  point. 

Senator  Dxtrknbiroer  has  had  the 
able  assistance  of  Senator  Baucus.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. These  Senators'  patience 
and  persistence  have  paid  off  finally  in 
the  conference  report  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  many 
important  things,  most  of  which  the 
distiiigulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  ably  described.  I  want  to  add  my 
comments  on  only  a  few. 


The  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  set  standards  for  88  speci- 
fied contaminants  within  8  years  of 
enactment.  Progress  in  regulating 
drinking  water  contaminants  has  been 
very  slow  over  the  past  decade,  and 
the  provision  in  the  bill  is  intended  to 
assure  that  the  more  rapid  progress 
achieved  by  the  Agency  in  the  last 
year  is  maintained. 

The  list  of  contaminants  specified  is 
a  list  published  by  EPA  as  contaml- 
nants  for  which  they  were  developing 
the  bases  for  regulating.  Recognizing 
that  new  information  could  change 
the  priorities  for  determining  which 
contaminants  should  be  regulated 
first,  the  conferees  provided  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  substitute  up 
to  seven  contaminants  for  those  speci- 
fied in  the  list  of  83.  Substitutions  can 
be  made  if  regulation  of  the  new  con- 
taminants are  Judged  to  be  more  pro- 
tective of  human  health  than  regula- 
tion of  the  listed  contaminants. 

The  list  is  the  minimum  number  of 
contaminants  the  Administrator  is  ex- 
pected to  regulate.  If  additional  con- 
taminants prove  to  be  of  concern 
during  the  period  the  Agency  is  work- 
ing on  the  list  of  83.  additional  stand- 
ards should  be  developed. 

One  goup  of  contaminants  that  is  al- 
ready of  concern  and  is  not  on  the  list 
is  the  family  of  trihalomethanei 
(THM).  Because  these  substances  are 
byproducts  of  the  disinfection  of 
water,  there  is  widespread  exposure  to 
them.  Preliminary  evidence  indicates 
that  levels  of  THM's  currently  permit- 
ted in  drinking  water  may  constitute  a 
significant  threat  to  human  health. 
The  Agency  should  undertake  the 
review  of  THM's  it  has  indicated  It 
may  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  and  should  establish  the  level  of 
protection  that  is  needed,  consistent 
with  the  best  technology  available. 

Mother  concern  that  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  specific  contaminants  on 
the  list  of  83  is  the  lack  of  a  standard 
for  total  organic  contamination.  Be- 
cause of  the  significant  scientific  un- 
certainty regarding  the  additive  or 
synergistic  effects  of  exposure  to  mul- 
tiple organics,  the  protection  offered 
by  single  contaminant  standards  may 
be  inadequate.  Thus,  the  promulga- 
tion of  maximum  contaminant  goals 
and  levels  for  total  organic  contamina- 
tion is  needed. 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  the 
Agency  continues  to  regulate  an  In- 
creasing number  of  contaminants,  the 
bill  also  modifies  the  standard-setting 
requirements  of  existing  law  and  com- 
mands the  Agency  to  require  the  high- 
est feasible  level  of  removal  of  con- 
taminants that  are  harmful  to  health 
from  drinking  water.  "Feasible"  means 
the  highest  level  of  removal  that  can 
be  achieved  by  technology,  the  cost  of 
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which  can  be  borne  by  large  water  sys- 
tems. 

Enforcement  of  drinking  water 
standards  and  regulations  has  serious- 
ly lagged  over  the  years.  The  bill  gives 
the  Agency  new  administrative  order 
authority  which  EPA  has  said  would 
greatly  enhance  its  enforcement  capa- 
bilities. The  bill  also  requires  the 
Agency  or  the  States  to  move  expedi- 
tiously against  violators.  Where  neces- 
sary, the  law  provides  for  variances 
and  exemptions  for  systems  that 
cannot  meet  certain  requirements. 
These  provisions  are  to  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  not  as  means  of  avoiding  en- 
forcement actions. 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  that 
small  water  supply  systems  may  have 
in  complying  with  the  new  require- 
ments, the  bill  provides  for  technical 
assistance  to  these  systems. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  correcting  de- 
ficiencies in  existing  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  programs,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  program  to  protect  public 
water  supply  wells  from  potential  con- 
tamination. My  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont—and several  other  States— al- 
ready have  programs  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  The  program  in  the  bill  re- 
quires all  the  States  to  take  steps  to 
protect  their  underground  sources  of 
drinking  water. 

Mr.  President,  S.  124  makes  major 
Improvements  in  the  law  that  protects 
the  water  people  drink.  Where  nec- 
essary, a  balance  has  been  struck  be- 
tween achievability  and  the  goal  of  ab- 
solute safety  of  drinking  water,  but 
the  emphasis  is  consistently  on  pro- 
tecting human  health. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate— 
and  the  President— to  recognize  this  as 
important  legislation  that  should  be 
enacted  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  completed  work 
on  amendments  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  These  amendments,  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  produce  a 
workable  and  more  effective  drinking 
water  program  to  protect  the  public 
from  contaminants  found  in  drinking 
water. 

To  date,  the  Enviromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  issued  drinking  water 
standards  for  only  22  contaminants  in 
the  decade  since  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  was  enacted.  The  amend- 
ments require  EPA  to  accelerate  this 
pace  to  and  within  3  years  of  enact- 
ment to  set  standards  for  83  contami- 
nants previously  listed  by  the  Agency 
as  contaminants  of  concern.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  Administrator's 
need  for  discretion  and  the  Agency's 
comments  that  their  concerns  about 
some  of  these  contaminants  has  de- 
creased over  time,  we  permit  EPA  to 
substitute  and  set  standards  for  up  to 
seven  new  contaminants. 

This  bill  also  addresses  the  feasibili- 
ty of  granulated  activated  carbon 
(GAC)  technology.  Legislation  passed 


by  both  Houses  concluded  that  GAC  is 
available  for  the  control  of  synthetic 
organic  chemicals,  taking  cost  into  ac- 
count. The  bill  does  not  require  the 
use  of  GAC.  Rather,  it  requires  that 
the  type  of  removal  that  can  be 
achieved  feasibly  using  GAC  will  be  a 
benchmsu-k  against  which  to  compare 
alternative  technologies. 

Moreover,  we  recognize  that  GAC  is 
not  a  one-dimensional  technology.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  water  treatment  technolo- 
gy comprised  of  a  variety  of  factors 
such  as  retention  time,  the  quality  of 
the  carbon  used,  and  the  frequency  of 
regeneration  of  the  carbon.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  GAC  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  contami- 
nant that  is  being  treated. 

For  example,  in  the  conference 
report  to  this  bill,  the  conferees  indi- 
cate that  "as  a  guide  as  to  feasibility 
and  effectiveness,  the  Administrator 
should  consider  a  range  of  granular- 
activated  carbon  systems  comparable 
to  those  able  to  achieve  90-  to  99-per- 
cent removal  of  trichloroethylene." 
This  reference  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  there  are  systems  which  have 
been  designed  using  GAC  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  specifically  remove  organic 
contaminants  from  drinking  water. 
This  guide  is  referenced  to  distinguish 
these  systems  from  GAC  systems 
which  have  been  designed  for  general 
odor  and  taste  improvement  purposes. 
The  guide  is  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  a  system  designed  for  trichlor- 
oethylene will  achieve  the  same  level 
of  effectiveness  for  another  organic 
contaminant.  It  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  90-  to  99-percent  removal  is 
the  feasible  level  of  removal  for  other 
organic  contaminants.  With  regard  to 
such  other  contaminants,  GAC  may 
only  achieve  such  removaJ  rates,  if  it 
can  achieve  such  removal  rates,  at  un- 
reasonably great  expense  and  time 
thereby  considerably  changing  the 
factors  which  make  up  the  feasibility 
and  effectiveness  determinations.  GAC 
is  not  the  only  technology  available 
for  removing  contaminants,  but  it  is. 
as  the  conferees  have  determined,  a 
technology  that  is  available  for  setting 
maximum  contaminant  levels.  We 
expect  that  removal  rates  and  the 
technologies  used  to  set  MCL's  will 
vary  among  contaminants,  so  long  as 
all  standards  are  established  to  pre- 
vent known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  health. 

In  a  new  section.  1426  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Administra- 
tor is  required,  not  later  than  18 
months  after  enactment,  to  modify 
regulations  previously  promulgated 
under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to 
identify  monitoring  methods  for  class 
I  injection  wells.  Such  monitoring  reg- 
ulations may  include  ground  water 
monitoring.  The  purpose  of  such  regu- 
lations is  to  assure  that  there  is  the 
earliest  possible  detection  of  fluid  mi- 
gration from  the  injection  well.  In  con- 


sidering monitoring  methods,  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  take  into  account 
the  risks  associated  with  ground  water 
monitoring,  which  can  disturb  natural 
barriers  protecting  the  underground 
injection  zone,  these  disturbances 
from  ground  water  monitoring  could, 
under  certain  circumstances,  increase 
the  risk  of  leakage  from  the  injection 
zone.  In  addition,  groujid  water  moni- 
toring is  not  always  reliable,  since  the 
monitoring  well  may  easily  miss  a 
plume  migrating  from  the  injection 
zone. 

Other  monitoring  methods,  such  as 
monitoring  of  the  aiuiulis.  may  be 
more  effective  in  predicting  migration 
from  the  zone.  Particularly  useful  in 
many  cases  is  monitoring  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  annulis.  Such  a  monitoring 
methodology  will  provide  early  and  re- 
liable indication  of  fluid  migration 
without  disturbing  the  injection  zone. 
If  material  is  migrating,  the  pressure 
in  the  annulis  will  drop,  and  those 
monitoring  the  injection  well  will  be 
alerted  to  a  problem.  This  method 
may  be  more  reliable  than  ground 
water  monitoring,  which  can  easily 
miss  a  plume  leaching  from  the  injec- 
tion zone. 

Due  to  the  variety  of  hydrogeologi- 
cal  climates  in  which  underground  in- 
jection wells  are  located,  permitting 
States  flexibility  in  determining  which 
monitoring  method  is  most  appropri- 
ate is  an  essential  feature  of  any  regu- 
lations. One  national  monitoring 
methodology  could  well  do  more  to 
promote  fluid  migration  from  an  injec- 
tion zone  than  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  such  migration.  States  have 
long  experience  in  underground  injec- 
tion, and  this  experience  should  be  ap- 
plied to  this  important  area  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  conference  agreement  con- 
tinues the  current  reliance  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  States  in  determin- 
ing the  appropriate  use  of  ground 
water  monitoring  methods  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  Administrator.  States 
which  reg\ilate  underground  injection 
currently  will  continue  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  these  monitoring 
methods. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  add  a  new 
section  1427  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  provide  for  protectiort  of 
wellhead  areas.  This  is  a  compromise 
between  the  House,  which  had  an  ex- 
pansive ground  water  protection  pro- 
gram in  their  bill,  and  the  Senate, 
which  had  no  such  provision. 

The  wellhead  protection  provision  is 
a  focused  provision  designed  to  en- 
courage States  to  protect  areas  around 
drinking  water  wellheads  from  possi- 
ble sources  of  contamination.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  drinking  water 
wells  are  most  likely  to  be  contaminat- 
ed at  the  wellhead  when  substances  on 
the  surface  near  the  wellhead  l^ach 
down  the  well  and  into  the  aquifer. 
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Many  States,  including  Texas,  al- 
ready have  such  a  program  in  place  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  contamination. 
and  would  not  be  required  to  make  ad- 
ditional changes  to  their  program 
under  this  provision.  Further,  States 
not  choosing  to  comply  with  these  pro- 
visions would  only  be  ineligible  for 
funds  to  put  such  a  wellhead  protec- 
tion program  in  place. 

More  specifically,  this  provision  re- 
quires a  State  within  3  years  to  submit 
a  wellhead  protection  plan  to  the  CPA 
Administrator,  who  only  has  authority 
to  disapprove  such  a  plan. 

The  plan  is  to: 

First,  identify  who  in  the  State  has 
authority  to  develop  and  implement 
the  plan. 

Second,  include  information  on  the 
wellhead  protection  area,  such  as  hy- 
drogeological  data  on  the  flow  of  the 
aquifer  and  the  recharge  zone,  and 
whatever  information  the  State  be- 
lieves is  necessary  to  determine  what 
area  around  a  wellhead  should  be  pro- 
tected. In  Texas,  for  example,  the 
State  has  determined  that  on  the 
whole,  a  protective  radius  of  150  feet  is 
adequate  to  protect  drinking  water 
wells  from  contaminants  which  may 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons. 

Third,  the  State  should  also  identify 
likely  manmade  sources  of  contamina- 
tion around  the  wellhead  protection 
area.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  munici- 
pal landfill  in  the  region,  this  should 
be  identified. 

Fourth,  the  means  by  which  the 
State  plans  on  putting  such  a  program 
in  place,  such  as  technical  assistance, 
training  programs,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  outlined  in  the  State  plan  as 
well. 

Fifth,  recognizing  that  even  the  best 
plans  may  be  unable  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  drinking  water  wells, 
the  State  should  also  give  consider- 
ation to  how  replacement  water  sup- 
plies would  be  provided  to  an  area  de- 
pendent upon  drinking  water  wells. 

Sixth,  last  of  all.  before  drilling  new 
drinking  water  wells,  a  State  plan 
should  require  that  possible  contami- 
nation sources  be  considered  when  se- 
lecting a  site  for  the  new  well.  In  this 
way.  we  hope  to  encourage  States  to 
plan  ahead  to  avoid  possible  contami- 
nation rather  than  have  the  public 
face  the  expensive,  health-threatening 
problems  of  drinking  water  well  con- 
tamination. 

These  requirements  are  a  common- 
sense  outline  of  the  kinds  of  issues  the 
States  should  address  when  submit- 
ting their  wellhead  protection  plans. 
As  I  have  stated  earlier,  many  States, 
such  as  Texas,  already  have  such  a 
program  in  place  that  would  meet 
these  requirements.  States  where  wells 
are  a  primary  source  of  drinking  water 
for  many  communities  already  have 
this  kind  of  information,  and  we  would 
not  require  more.  We  are  encouraging 


States,  to  the  extent  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  to  think  ahead  about 
the  problem  of  drinking  water  well 
contamination  so  they  can  prevent 
problems  from  occurring. 

The  EPA  is  only  given  authority  to 
disapprove  such  plans  if  it  does  not  In- 
clude one  or  more  of  the  required  enu- 
merated elements  and  is,  therefore, 
not  adequate  to  protect  public  water 
systems  as  required  by  this  section.  If 
"EPA  does  not  respond  to  a  State  plan 
within  9  months,  it  is  deemed  ap- 
proved under  this  section.  If  there  is  a 
problem  with  the  plan.  E3>A  is  re- 
quired to  so  inform  the  Governor  in 
writing.  In  these  cases,  the  State 
would  have  6  months  to  resubmit  their 
plan. 

If  a  State  plan  has  been  disapproved 
by  the  Administrator  (even  if  resub- 
mitted), then  the  State  is  ineligible  for 
assistance  under  this  wellhead  protec- 
tion provision.  This  is  the  only  penalty 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  this  provision.  We  are  aware 
that  some  States  have  not  chosen  to 
protect  their  ground  water  in  this 
fashion  and  thus  did  not  want  to  pe- 
nalize them  for  forging  ahead  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Last  of  all.  we  agreed  to  a  provision 
in  the  House  bill  addressing  a  problem 
to  brine  contamination  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  which  must  also  include  a  certifi- 
cation that  there  is  a  State  program 
that  is  being  adequately  enforced  that 
protects  persons  from  contamination 
associated  with  the  annular  injection 
or  surface  disposal  of  brines  from  oil 
and  gas  production.  This  House  provi- 
sion was  designed  to  encoiutige  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  more  vigorously  ad- 
dress its  brine-related  problems. 

During  this  conference,  some  com- 
ments were  made  about  the  sweeping 
nature  of  this  wellhead  protection  pro- 
vision. The  conferees  do  not  intend 
this  to  be  a  massive  ground  water  pro- 
tection program.  The  Senate,  in  par- 
ticular, has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  Issue  of  ground  water  and 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  ground 
water  protection  program. 

This  addition  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  aimed,  first,  only  at  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water 
and  not  all  ground  water.  Second,  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  modest  first  step  for 
States  to  make.  Our  penalties  provi- 
sion makes  it  clear  that  States  choos- 
ing to  maintain  a  different  approach 
to  groimd  water  protection  will  only 
lose  funding  under  this  particular  sec- 
tion. The  Senate  conferees  anticipate 
that  a  more  ambitious  ground  water 
protection  program  may  be  developed 
in  the  near  future,  but  this  Ls  merely  a 
means  of  encouraging  States  to  focus 
on  the  problem  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  conference  has  successfully 
concluded  its  business,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  the  constructive  and  fo- 


cused conference  report  that  we  have 
before  us  today. 

ORAmTLAK  ACnVATD  CAUOR  TKHROLOOY 

Mr.  WILBON.  I  would  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Conference  Committee,  to  respond  to 
several  questions  concerning  the 
agreement  reached  in  conference  on 
the  standard-setting  amendments  to 
the  act.  First,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  agreement  reached  in  confer- 
ence did  not  change  the  intent  of  the 
standard-setting  amendments  original- 
ly passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  124.  Can 
the  chairman  confirm  this  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  That  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  confirmation  and  ask  the  able 
chairman  to  further  clarify  my  under- 
standing of  the  conference  agreement 
by  restating  how  cost  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  process  of  determining  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  for  a 
drinking  water  contaminant, 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  provide  such  a  clarification 
for  my  distinguished  colleague.  The 
bill  directs  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  set  the  maximimi  contaminant  level 
(MCL)  as  close  to  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal,  which  is  based 
solely  on  health  effects  data,  as  is  fea- 
sible using  the  best  available  technolo- 
gy and  taking  cost  into  consideration. 

The  bill  establishes  granular  activat- 
ed carbon  [GAC]  technology  as  a  fea- 
sible technology  for  the  removal  of 
8}rnthetic  organic  chemicals.  The  con- 
ference committee  recognized  that  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  contaminant  re- 
moval with  this  technology  can  vary 
from  contaminant  to  contaminant. 
Therefore,  in  setting  the  MCL,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  to  take  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness into  consideration  at  different 
levels  of  contaminant  removal  by 
granular  activated  carbon  technology 
to  arrive  at  the  final  standard.  The 
Administrator's  primary  consideration 
in  setting  a  standard  should,  of  course, 
be  public  health  protection  with  tech- 
nological and  cost  considerations  de- 
fining the  limits  of  feasibility. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Your  response  con- 
firms my  view  that  this  regulatory 
process  will  not  lead  to  unreasonable 
costs  to  public  water  systems  and  the 
public.  My  particular  concern  is  with 
trihalomethane  [THM]  removal  where 
a  level  of  removid  comparable  to  or 
higher  than  that  which  could  be 
achieved  with  GAC  technology  may  be 
achieved  more  cost-effectively  by 
using  an  alternative  technology.  Could 
such  an  alternative  technology  be  used 
in  this  case  as  a  basis  for  setting  the 
drinking  water  standard? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  The  intent  of 
the  bill  language  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  GAC  was  to  establish  this 
technology  as  a  benchmark  to  guide 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Today  the  Senate    rights  or  priorities,  nor  are  there  liml- 
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the  Agency  in  establishing  standards, 
not  to  preclude  other  comparably  ef- 
fective technologies  from  consider- 
ation as  a  basis  for  setting  an  MCL. 
The  particular  concern  about  exclu- 
sive consideration  of  GAC  for  trihalo- 
methane  removal  is  that,  because  of 
the  particular  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  of  disinfection  byprod- 
ucts and  the  frequency  and  levels  of 
occurrence,  a  standard  based  on  GAC 
system  designed  specificaUy  for  a  high 
level  of  THM  removal  may  be  very  ex- 
pensive to  meet. 

The  bill  language  allows  EPA  to  con- 
sider treatment  technologies  or  means 
other  than  GAC  for  purposes  of  set- 
ting a  standard  if  another  technology 
or  method  would  achieve  a  comparable 
or  higher  level  of  removal  than  a  feasi- 
ble GAC  technology  could  achieve.  In 
the  case  of  establishing  a  new  stand- 
ard for  THM's,  EPA  is  not  authorized 
to  select  a  GAC  system  without  regard 
to  cost  or  select  a  GAC  system  for 
THM  removal  that  would  achieve  an 
insignificant  reduction  in  contamina- 
tion for  an  unreasonable  increase  in 
cost.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides  the 
Administrator  the  discretion  necessary 
to  produce  a  protective  and  cost-effec- 
tive standard.  It  is  the  committee's  ex- 
pectation that  the  Administrator  will 
revise  the  existing  THM  standard  on 
this  basis  to  provide  greater  public 
health  protection  from  this  drinking 
water  contaminant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  confirm  that  this  is  also 
my  reading  of  the  statutory  language. 
I  would  also  like  the  chairman  to  pro- 
vide responses  for  the  record  to  two 
other  related  questions  answered  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  conferees. 
First,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
treatment  technologies  and  means 
other  than  granular  activated  carbon 
technology  may  be  used  to  meet  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  set  by 
EPA.  For  example,  if  a  public  water 
system  chose  to  use  chloramines 
rather  than  GAC  technology  to  meet  a 
standard  for  disinfection  bjrproducts 
because  they  found  it  to  be  more  cost- 
effective,  that  would  be  permissible 
under  the  statute. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. All  systems  are  required  to  meet 
the  established  standard  but  are  not 
required  to  employ  a  specific  technolo- 
gy in  order  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  if  a  public  water 
system  does  not  exceed  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  for  a  specific  con- 
taminant it  is  not  required  to  install  a 
treatment  technology  to  remove  such 
contaminant. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  precise  explanation  and  confir- 
mation of  my  understanding  of  this 
important  legislation. 


IRDIAM  TRIBES  AMKHSltKirT 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  to  engage 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Conference  Commit- 
tee, in  a  discussion  of  the  amendments 
in  this  bill  intended  to  help  Indian 
tribes  address  their  existing  drinking 
water  supply  problems.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  attention  and  assist- 
ance directed  toward  correcting  prob- 
lems which  exist  at  a  significant 
number  of  systems  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  Indian  tribes.  As  many  as  one- 
half  of  the  tribal  water  systems  na- 
tionwide do  not  meet  minimal  stand- 
ards. This  is  due.  in  part,  to  poor  raw 
water  quality  and  to  the  financial  and 
technical  constraints  on  these  systems. 
The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  has  had  to  live 
without  a  reliable,  safe  water  supply 
for  over  100  years.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  United  States  has  a  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  Indian  people 
remedy  such  problems,  and  that  was 
my  primary  interest  in  originally  co- 
sponsoring  these  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  agree  with 
my  able  colleague  that  we  do  have 
such  a  responsibility  and  expect  that 
the  relevant  amendments  will  focus 
the  efforts  of  EPA  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies  in  aiding  Indian  tribes  to 
improve  their  essential  water  supplies. 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  significant  progress  will  be 
made  toward  this  objective  by  provid- 
ing the  EPA  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  treat  Indian  tribes  as  States 
under  the  act  and  to  provide  such 
tribes  grant  and  contract  assistance  to 
carry  out  functions  provided  by  this 
title.  The  EPA  is  also  given  discretion 
to  find  an  alternative  means  of  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  act  if  treating 
a  tribe  as  a  State  would  be  inappropri- 
ate. 

The  Indian  drinking  water  survey  re- 
quired of  EPA  within  12  months  will 
serve  as  an  important  foundation  of 
information  for  determining  assistance 
priorities  and  charting  progress.  This 
survey  is  to  be  a  thorough  accounting 
of  drinking  water  problems  for  each 
Indian  reservation  or  community. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  As  another  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments, I  believe  one  of  the  principal 
ways  in  which  problems  will  be  effec- 
tively addressed  is  through  the  provi- 
sion of  grants  to  tribes  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  I  want  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  restricted  to  the  75/25 
matching  grant  for  State  programs  in 
the  case  of  Indian  tribes.  The  tribes  I 
represent  in  North  Dakota  could  not 
afford  to  develop  these  programs  if 
they  were  required  to  provide  match- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
making  this  point.  The  conferees  rec- 


ognized that  tribal  governments, 
unlike  State  governments,  do  not  have 
a  regulatory  program  base,  an  under- 
lying financial  and  budgetary  foimda- 
tion  or  a  supporting  tax  infrastructure 
which  could  be  used  in  cost-sharing  on 
these  programs.  Furthermore,  funding 
assistance  priorities  should  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  severity  of  the 
problems  identified  in  the  EPA  survey. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Another  key  aspect 
of  these  amendments  is  the  earmark- 
ing of  technical  assistance  funds  for 
use  by  Indian  tribes  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  their  supply  systems  and  in- 
crease compliance  with  drinking  water 
standards.  Three  percent  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  funds— authorized  at  a 
level  of  $10  million  per  year— or  a  min- 
imum of  $280,000  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  These  funds  will  be  put 
to  extremely  good  use  in  this  manner 
since  Indian  systems  represent  about 
1.5  percent  of  small  systems  nation- 
wide but  have  a  standards  exceedance 
rate  nearly  four  times  greater  than  all 
other  public  supply  systems. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
comments  and  join  with  him  and  Sen- 
ators Hart  and  Abdnor  in  expressing 
strong  interest  in  seeing  that  these 
amendments  result  in  safer  drinking 
water  for  Indian  tribes. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  like  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  to  indicate  for  the  record 
what  the  committee's  expectation  was 
with  respect  to  the  funding  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  technical  assistance 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  regarding  this  provision  which 
will  be  crucial  to  the  implementation 
of  the  act's  requirements  at  small 
public  water  systems.  Other  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  require  the  issuance 
of  more  drinking  water  standards 
which  will,  in  turn,  require  systems  to 
do  more  monitoring  and  to  take  action 
when  contaminants  are  discovered  in 
drinking  water  supplies.  The  conferees 
anticipated  that  small  systems  would 
have  difficulty  complying  with  these 
additional  requirements  without  ap- 
probate technical  assistance.  This  pro- 
vision may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween an  effective  program  or  wide- 
spread noncompliance.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  funding  priori- 
ty by  EPA. 

The  assistance  provided  may  be  in 
the  form  of  training  programs,  circuit- 
rider  programs  or  other  activities  that 
will  directly  increase  compliance. 
Funds  are  to  be  used  by  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation which  have  particular  luiowl- 
edge  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
rural  commimities  and  experience  in 
providing  on-site  assistance. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Today  the  Senate 
takes  up  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  124.  the  Safe  DriiUi- 
ing  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986. 
As  one  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
important  environmental  legislation,  I 
am  most  pleased  that  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  able  to  formulate  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  level  of  public 
health  protection  achieved  by  EPA  in 
regulation  of  our  drinking  water  sup- 
plies. 

The  biU  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
should  be  very  effective  in  helping 
EPA  in  developing  and  issuing  new 
health  based  standards  for  drinking 
water  supplies.  Over  750  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemicals,  pesticides,  and  inor- 
ganic chemicals  have  been  found  in 
drinking  water  supplies  throughout 
the  Nation.  However,  EPA  has  only 
had  an  opportunity  to  regulate  fewer 
than  25  of  these  contaminants  in  the 
past  12  years.  The  new  safe  drinking 
water  bill  requires  EPA  to  set  stand- 
ards for  83  contaminants  within  the 
next  3  years  and  this  will  be  the  main 
element  of  this  public  health  statute. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues 
dealt  with  in  the  Drinking  Water  Con- 
ference is  the  protection  of  our  ground 
water  resources.  The  conferees  crafted 
a  new  "well-head  protection  area"  con- 
cept that  would  allow  States  to  devel- 
op plans  to  prevent  contamination— as 
defined  by  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act— from  entering  underground 
drinking  water  supplies  near  the  area 
of  "draw  down"  for  public  consump- 
tion. This  rather  narrow  ground-water 
provision  does  not  cover  potential 
sources  of  drinking  water  or  other 
ground-water  supplies,  nor  is  it  intend- 
ed to  regulate  contaminants  other 
than  those  defined  by  the  Drinking 
Water  Act.  Because  EPA  is  directed  to 
identify  83  new  contaminants  wiihin 
the  next  3  years,  these  wiU  be  the 
focus  of  voluntary  ground- water  pro- 
tection action  by  the  States. 

The  groimd-water  provision  was  de- 
veloped with  western  Senators  who 
have  serious  concerns  about  State 
flexibility  and  States'  rights.  In  es- 
sence, the  ground-water  protection 
program  is  a  voluntary  program  taken 
on  by  States  wishing  to  add  additional 
protection  to  underground  drinking 
water  supplies.  Each  and  every  State 
has  its  individual  ground-water  con- 
tamination problems  and  the  ground- 
water protection  program  developed 
by  the  conferees  was  designed  to 
foster  individual  and  unique  approach- 
es to  these  problems.  A  State  may 
even  choose  not  to  adopt  a  ground- 
water protection  program  if  it  decides 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it  may  do 
so  without  fearing  any  Federal  penal- 
ty. The  legislative  language  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  States  have  total 
flexibility  to  develop  their  own  protec- 
tion plans  and  that  in  no  way  is  this 
Federal   law   altering  existing  water 


rights  or  priorities,  nor  are  there  limi- 
tations on  the  ability  of  States  to 
manage,  regulate,  protect  or  identify 
ground  water  resources  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  conferees  also  dealt  with  the 
highly  technical  issue  of  granular  acti- 
vated carbon  [GAC]  technologies  for 
removal  of  halogenated  organic  chemi- 
cals. The  conferees  made  it  clear  that 
in  setting  an  MCL  where  GAC  is  a 
consideration,  that  the  cost  of  GAC 
and  other  alternative  treatment  tech- 
nologies should  be  taken  into  account. 
This  was  a  positive  step  to  assure  that 
communities  would  not  be  unnecessar- 
ily burdened  by  requirements  for  a 
level  of  technology  which  may  be  ever 
greater  than  needed  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

The  conferees  have  worked  diligent- 
ly to  craft  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  put  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
"back  on  track,"  with  a  resulting  pro- 
tection of  our  public  drinking  water 
supplies  for  the  next  generation.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  affirmatively  on  the  conference 
report  in  order  that  we  can  send  it  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  to 
see  the  completion  of  action  on  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  The  »9th 
Congress  has  worked  hard  to  reau- 
thorize environmental  legislation  and 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  will  be 
the  first  of  several  environmental  stat- 
utes that  will  be  reauthorized  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  The  American  people 
can  take  heart  in  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  passing  these  laws  that  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  public  health  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Amendments  of  1985 
(S.  134). 

It's  extremely  important  that  Con- 
gress give  final  approval  to  this  new 
law  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  growing  threat  of  drinking 
water  contamination. 

Since  passage  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  in  1974  we  have  made  much 
progress  in  making  our  water  safer 
from  bacteria  and  other  traditional 
contaminants.  But  there  is  increasing 
concern  about  chemical  contamination 
of  drinking  water  supplies  and  ground 
water  from  pesticides  and  industrial 
chemicals. 

Today.  22  percent  of  the  Nation's 
small  water  systems  and  37  percent  of 
the  large  water  systems  supplied  by 
ground  water  already  have  at  least  one 
volatile  organic  contaminant.  In  Santa 
Clara  County,  California's  24  public 
and  private  wells  have  been  polluted 
with  trlchloroethane  [TCA],  1.1  dich- 
loroethylene  [DCE]  and  freon  113.  In 
Hanford.  CA.  aresenic  has  been  found 
in  drinking  water  supplies.  In  McFar- 
land,  six  wells  have  been  shutdown  be- 
cause of  nitrate  contamination.  In  the 


San  Fernando  Valley  of  Loi  Angeles, 
trichloroethylene  [TCEl.  perchlor- 
oethylene  [PCEl.  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride, and  chloroform  have  been  detect- 
ed in  a  number  of  public  wells.  Nation- 
wide over  700  contaiminants  have  been 
identified  in  our  drinking  water.  Yet 
to  date.  EPA  has  regulated  fewer  than 
25  of  them. 

This  bill  puts  E3>A  on  a  schedule  and 
requires  the  agency  to  set  more  na- 
tional standards  for  contaminants  in 
our  drinking  water— regulating  85  ad- 
ditional toxic  chemicals  in  the  next  3 
years  and  more  thereafter— and  re- 
quires these  standards  to  be  based  on 
best  available  technology,  taking  costs 
into  account.  The  legislation  also  in- 
creases monitoring  for  unregxilated 
chemical  contaminants,  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small  rural  and 
Indian  water  systems  which  are  the 
ones  most  often  violating  the  law,  and 
improves  enforcement  by  requiring 
EPA  to  take  action  in  every  case  in 
which  drinking  water  requirements 
are  violated  and  the  State  does  not 
act. 

Especially  important  is  a  provlsicm 
designed  to  prevent  underground 
sources  which  are  now  clean  from  be- 
coming contaminated.  The  legislation 
would  establish  a  nationwide  program 
requiring  States  to  establish  wellhead 
protection  areas  around  drinking 
water  system  wells  where  pollutants 
could  flow  into  undergound  areas  con- 
taining drinking  water  supplies.  This 
ntuTow  provision  does  not  cover  poten- 
tial sources  of  drinking  water  or  other 
ground  water  supplies  which  do  not 
serve  as  drinking  water.  Further,  the 
provision  was  carefully  written  to 
make  sure  that  States  have  flexibility 
to  develop  plans  and  that  existing 
water  rights  and  existing  authorities 
for  States  to  manage,  regulate  and 
protect  ground  water  within  their  ju- 
risdictions are  not  linoited. 

In  sum.  I  believe  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  amendments  represent  a 
giant  step  forward  in  improving  the 
quality  of  America's  drinking  water 
and  ensuring  the  health  of  the  public. 
And  I  urge  prompt  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  sup- 
port passage  of  the  conference  version 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Amend- 
ments of  1986  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  labored  long 
and  well  over  this  legislation,  which 
when  signed  by  the  President,  will  re- 
authorize and  strengthen  the  1974 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  That  we 
were  able  to  reach  a  consensus  on  this 
bill  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  as 
one  who  first  introduced  related 
ground  water  legislation  in  the  Senate 
in  1982.  I  shall  first  describe  the  prob- 
lems which  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  designed  to  address,  and  then 
describe  the  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  Pro- 
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tection  Demonstration  Program" 
which  has  important  implications  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  for  New 
Yorit  State  in  particular. 

KPA'S  RKGULATION  AltD  KHrOBCKMKIlT 

There  are  more  than  200,000  public 
water  systems  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding nearly  60,000  community 
water  systems  for  year  round  resi- 
dents. In  1983.  a  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  reported  con- 
tamination in  29  percent  of  the  ground 
water  drinking  water  supplies  of  more 
than  950  U.S.  cities  with  populations 
of  10,000  people  or  more.  Although 
EPA  and  other  agencies  have  identi- 
fied over  700  substances  including  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals,  heavy 
metals,  and  pesticides  in  drinlcing 
water.  EIPA  has  regvUated  fewer  than 
25  contaminants  since  passage  of  the 
act  in  1974. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  act  has 
helped  to  reduce  bacteria  and  other 
traditional  contaminants  in  public 
water  supplies,  I  and  other  members 
of  the  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Committee  are  concerned  about  the 
health  effects  of  other  chemical  con- 
taminants. In  the  amendments  we 
have  directed  EPA  to  establish  limits 
for  an  additional  83  contaminants, 
many  of  which  are  industrial  solvents 
and  pesticides  known  to  adversely 
affect  himian  health. 

Because  reports  by  GAO  have  indi- 
cated that  EPA  and  some  States  have 
been  lax  in  enforcing  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  several  measures  in  the 
amendments  will  strengthen  enforce- 
ment. In  1984  alone,  there  were  64,000 
reported  violations  of  drinking  water 
standards.  Of  the  approximately 
60,000  community  water  systems,  842 
were  frequent  violators  of  the  micro- 
biological standards  in  the  act.  In 
order  to  increase  enforcement  options 
the  amendments  raise  maximum  civil 
penalties  for  violators  of  standards  or 
schedules  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  per 
day.  Moreover,  EPA  is  authorized  to 
issue  administrative  penalties  of  up  to 
$5,000.  Courts  may  impose  criminal 
penalties  of  up  to  5  years  in  prison 
plus  a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000  for  certain 
violations. 

Another  provision  designed  to  im- 
prove the  act  is  the  new  application  of 
enforcement  authorities  formerly 
available  only  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  enforce  the  Drinking 
Water  Act's  ban  on  class  IV  injection 
wells  which  dispose  of  hazardous  or 
radioactive  wastes  into  or  above  an  un- 
derground drinking  water  source.  In 
States  with  numerous  injection  wells 
associated  with  oil  and  gas  production 
the  amendments  require  the  State  to 
certify  that  a  plan  is  being  implement- 
ed to  protect  against  leaks  or  malf  imc- 
tions  in  the  wells. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  regulat- 
ing injection  wells  which  might  pol- 
lute drinking  water  supplies,  the  1974 
Drlnlcing  Water  Act  Amendments  re- 


quire the  States  to  design  and  to  carry 
out  wellhead  protection  programs 
aroimd  public  water  wells.  These  plans 
will  identify  sources  of  contamination, 
specify  duties  of  the  local  water  sys- 
tems and  State  and  local  governments, 
and  describe  contingency  plans  for  al- 
ternate drinking  supplies  in  cases  of 
contamination.  The  act  authorizes 
EPA  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
50  to  90  percent  of  costs  of  developing 
and  implementing  these  State  pro- 
grams. 

SOLE  SOintCK  AQUITEX  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Besides  these  important  generic  pro- 
visions in  the  1986  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demonstration 
Program,  modeled  after  the  Sole 
Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act,  which 
I  first  introduced  in  1982.  This  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  residents  of  Long 
Island,  where  over  3  million  people 
drink  from  one  aquifer.  In  Nassau 
County  alone,  studies  have  detected 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  in  119  of 
389  public  weUs.  These  chemicals  come 
from  diverse  sources:  Solvents  from  in- 
dustries and  resident's  homes,  pesti- 
cides from  farms,  nitrates  from  lawn 
fertilizers,  and  chemicals  which  leach 
from  landfills. 

New  Yorkers  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  to  safeguard  their  water  re- 
sources. The  work  for  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  Conunission  on  Water  Re- 
source Needs  of  Long  Island,  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation, and  a  number  of  citizen  groups 
has  made  New  York  a  leader  in  ground 
water  management. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demonstra- 
tion Program  will  provide  Federal 
grants  through  EPA  to  finance  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  developing  and  im- 
plementing an  aquifer  protection  plan. 
States,  cities,  and  other  qualified  polit- 
ical subdivisions  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  these  grants,  which  can  amount  to 
as  much  as  $4  million  per  year  in  Fed- 
eral aid  for  each  sole  source  aquifer. 
This  program  will  enable  State  and 
local  governments  to  cooperate  with 
EPA  in  designing  these  plans.  The  leg- 
islation enumerates  a  number  of  man- 
datory elements  for  the  plans,  as  well 
as  some  elements  which  the  States 
may  choose  to  include  depending  on 
individual  conditions. 

I  believe  that  the  sole  source  provi- 
sions will  contribute  significantly  to 
conservation  and  management  of 
ground  water  resources  which  are  irre- 
placeable. The  purpose  of  these  provi- 
sions is  not  to  prevent  development, 
but  to  allow  States  to  encourage  devel- 
opment in  areas  best  suited  to  it.  Safe- 
guards of  public  notice,  advisory 
boards,  and  public  hearings  are  built 
into  the  sole  source  provisions.  States 
and  localities  are  subject  to  all  exist- 
ing constitutional  and  statutory  limits 
on  their  actions.  Plans  must  be  sub- 


mitted Jointly  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  EPA  Administrator. 

The  safe  drinking  water  amend- 
ments authorize  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $17.5  million  for  each  of  the 
3  fiscal  years  1989  through  1991  to 
fund  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demon- 
stration Program.  I  personally  sup- 
ported this  level  of  funding  because  I 
believe  adequate  funding  is  a  requisite 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  Once 
our  sole  source  aquifers  are  polluted,  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  clean  them 
up,  for  both  economic  and  technologi- 
cal reasons.  The  prudent  course  is  to 
keep  these  drinking  water  supplies 
clean  at  the  outset. 

I  believe  that  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986  move 
us  further  toward  that  laudable  goal. 

BIT.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  conference  report  on  S.  124,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1986. 1  commend  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DuBorBERGER,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances 
and  Environmental  Oversight,  for  his 
diligent  work  in  developing  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  guiding  it  through 
the  Senate  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  final  passage.  S.  124  makes 
major  improvements  to  the  existing 
law  and  will  greatly  enhance  protec- 
tion of  our  Nation's  drinking  water. 
The  bill  provides  needed  impetus  to 
the  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency 
to  issue  regulations  for  contaminants 
of  drinking  water,  greatly  expands  the 
monitoring  requirements  for  public 
water  systems,  and  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  regulation  of  under- 
ground injection  operations  that  could 
affect  drinking  water  supplies. 

I  especially  would  like  to  commend 
the  committee  members  for  their  fore- 
sight in  establishing  a  new  program  to 
protect  sole  source  aquifers.  In  the 
97th.  98th,  and  99th  Congresses  I 
joined  Senator  Moynihan  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protec- 
tion Act  designed  to  prevent  the  deg- 
radation of  our  most  critical  under- 
ground water  supplies.  I  am  pleased 
that  S.  124  incorporates  the  preventa- 
tive approach  in  this  bill  to  protect 
sole  source  aquifers. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Demonstra- 
tion Program  contained  in  S.  124  is  a 
comprehensive  step  toward  protecting 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resources.  Communities  which 
depend  on  one  aquifer  as  their  sole  or 
principal  source  of  drinking  water  are 
in  need  of  special  assistance  to  pre- 
serve their  vulnerable  water  sources. 
Under  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Dem- 
onstration Program.  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  planning  agen- 
cies may  work  with  EPA  in  developing, 
implementing,  and  assessing  demon- 
stration programs  designed  to  protect 


ground  water  resources  within  desig- 
nated sole  source  aquifer  to^as.  EPA 
will  provide  half  the  necessary  funds, 
and  a  total  of  $77.5  million  is  author- 
ized for  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Dem- 
onstration Program  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1991.  A  number  of  meas- 
ures may  be  included  in  the  protection 
plans  to  maintain  the  water  quality  of 
the  aquifer,  and  a  community  can  use 
its  approved  "208  plan"  for  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan  required 
under  this  program. 

The  new  demonstration  program 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  relies 
on  aquifers  for  their  sole  or  principal 
water  source.  The  ESivironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  designated  three 
aquifers  in  Washington  as  sole  source 
aquifers:  Spokane-Rathdrum  Prairie. 
Camano  Island,  and  Whidbey  Island. 
In  addition,  the  Cross  Valley,  New- 
berg,  and  Seven  Lakes  aquifers  are 
begin  considered  for  sole  source  desig- 
nation. The  Spokane-Rathdrum  Aqui- 
fer, which  is  the  only  source  of  drink- 
ing water  for  a  metropolitan  popula- 
tion of  approximately  320,000.  is  in 
need  of  immediate  assistance.  The 
quality  of  this  aquifer's  water  is  de- 
clining at  a  significant  rate  due  to 
seepage  from  septic  systems.  The  city 
of  Spokane  has  developed  a  plan  to 
prevent  further  degradation  of  their 
aquifer,  a  key  element  of  which  is  the 
use  of  pollution  abatement  measures.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  special  thanks 
to  Senator  Dt7Renbe3iger  and  profes- 
sional staff  member.  Heather  Wicke. 
for  their  assistance  in  ensuring  that 
Spokane  will  be  able  to  use  funds 
imder  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protec- 
tion Program  to  defray  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution abatement  measures  which  pro- 
vide the  only  feasible  option  for  pre- 
serving Spokane's  aquifer. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Sole  Source 
Aquifer  Demonstration  Program  will 
accomplish  its  purpose  of  enabling 
communities  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions to  preserve  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  water  sources.  Further- 
more, S.  124  makes  critical  improve- 
ments in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
which  will  ensure  that  all  public  water 
systems  provide  high  quality  water.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  meas- 
sure  their  full  support. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  124,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1986,  but  I  am 
nonetheless  concerned  about  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  section  205.  which  will 
allow  substantial  Federal  involvement 
in  ground  water  monitoring.  I  feel  I 
should  make  this  concern  a  matter  of 
record. 

Section  205,  entitled  "State  Pro- 
grams to  Establish  Wellhead  Protec- 
tion Areas,"  requires  each  State  to 
submit  a  program  within  3  years  to 
protect  wellhead  areas  within  its  juris- 


diction from  contaminants  that  may— 
and  I  stress  the  word  "may"— have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. Failure  to  create  an  approved 
plan  will  prevent  the  State  from  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  to  implement 
the  program. 

My  concern  with  this  is  twofold: 
First,  through  a  sort  of  "carrot  and  a 
stick"  approach,  the  States  will  be 
forced  to  develop  a  comprehensive  fed- 
erally approved  plan  to  control  ground 
water  quality.  Controlling  ground 
water  quality  requires  monitoring  the 
land  use  of  surface  area  surrounding  a 
water  well  or  wellfield  which  supplies 
a  public  water  system. 

The  point  is  this:  Control  over  land 
use  has  always  fallen  within  State  and 
local  domain;  thus,  this  section  will 
further  erode  State  authority  to  con- 
trol land  use. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I'm  con- 
cerned about  the  enormous  amount  of 
litigation  which  will  almost  certainly 
arise  as  a  result  of  section  205.  The 
section's  exposure  to  the  citizen  suit 
provisions  of  the  act  expands  even  fur- 
ther the  opportunity  for  environmen- 
tal activities  to  sue  in  Federal  court, 
and  thus  is  certain  to  add  to  an  al- 
ready overloaded  Federal  docket. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
vagueness  of  the  statutory  language 
Invites  judicial  policymaking,  a  role 
which  this  Senator  believes  should  be 
reserved  for  Congress. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  be 
clear  and  emphatic:  Everyone  favors 
"safe  drinking  water."  That  is  without 
question.  But,  Congress,  in  its  zeal  to 
implement  noble  ideas,  often  ends  up 
creating  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
I  hope  the  program  created  by  section 
205  will  not  travel  down  that  path. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  conference  report 
on  S.  124,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1986,  takes  an  im- 
portant step  forward  toward  ensuring 
the  health  of  our  constituents.  Its 
focus  is  an  area  critical  yet  often  over- 
looked: Our  drinking  water  supply. 

One  element  of  this  important  bill  is 
a  provision  that  I  proposed  which  bans 
the  use  of  lead  and  lead  solders  in 
drinking  water  systems.  This  simple 
change  will  begin  to  correct  a  wide- 
spread and  long  ignored  health 
hazard. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with  lead 
contamination  was  brought  very  close 
to  home  for  me  when  New  Jersey 
health  officials  found  lead  leaching 
into  drinking  water  on  Ocean  County 
in  amounts  exceeding  the  EPA  stand- 
ard. However,  this  is  truly  a  national 
problem.  A  survey  of  State  health 
agencies  revealed  that  22  out  of  29 
States  contacted  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulties with  lead  leaching  into  drink- 
ing water.  The  States  not  reporting 
any  problems  also  admitted  to  not 
having  performed  extensive  sampling. 
My    office    questioned    States    from 


Maine  to  Texas  to  California.  The 
States  of  Oregon,  Wisconsin.  Minneso- 
ta. New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware  who  have  already  bsinned 
the  use  of  lead  solder  and  pipes  in  po- 
table water  systems.  Other  countries 
have  also  recognized  the  dangers  of 
lead  contamination  and  Denmarli, 
West  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  all  prohibiting  the  use  of 
lead  in  drinking  water  systems. 

We  place  great  emphasis,  as  a 
Nation,  on  safe  drinking  water.  Often, 
safe  drinking  water  requires  the  use  of 
expensive  measures  such  as  the  addi- 
tion of  anticorrosive  chemicals  or  ex- 
pensive purification  methods.  The  pro- 
hibition of  lead  in  drinking  water  sys- 
tems represents  a  simple,  Inexpensive, 
preventative  step  we  can  take  to  avoid 
further  contamination  of  our  drinking 
water  supplies.  My  amendment  does 
not  ask  anyone  to  rip  up  old  plumbing 
systems.  Rather,  the  amendment  tries 
to  arrest  the  problem  before  it  pro- 
gresses further  by  concentrating  on 
new  construction  and  repair  of  exist- 
ing plumbing. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  the 
progress  that  passage  of  this  act  repre- 
sents. The  threat  of  drinking  water 
contamination  Is  real,  and  this  act 
gives  the  EPA  the  tools  and  the  direc- 
tive to  meet  this  threat  head-on. 

ARSENIC  IN  DRINKING  WATER 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  safe,  potable  water  Is 
important  to  our  communities.  In 
Nevada  it  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  demise  of  a  com- 
munity or  settlement.  In  many  of  Ne- 
vada's small  communities,  residents 
have  been  drinking  the  local  water  un- 
treated for  years— certainly  long 
before  EPA  standards  were  estab- 
lished. So  it  bothers  me  that  EIPA  can 
essentially  close  down  these  communi- 
ties by  declaring  their  water  unsafe— 
not  because  of  manmade  chemicals, 
but  because  the  waters  contain  some 
natural  chemical  or  element. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  arsenic 
occurs  naturally  in  drinking  water  sup- 
plies in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  Western  part  of  the  United  States, 
sometimes  the  only  source  of  drinking 
water  for  a  community  may  contain 
arsenic  at  levels  higher  than  the  cur- 
rent EPA  interim  standard,  which  is 
based  on  the  old  public  health  stand- 
ards. In  many  cases,  residents  of  West- 
em  towns  have  been  drinking  this 
water,  which  contains  naturally  occur- 
ring pentavalent  arsenic,  for  genera- 
tions, with  no  apparent  adverse  ef- 
fects. The  EPA,  however,  in  develop- 
ing pemanent  standards,  has  relied  on 
the  existing  interim  standards  and  a 
study  conducted  in  Taiwan  involving 
trivalent  arsenic. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  EPA,  in  the  name  of  expediency,  is 
going  to  regulate  the  level  of  arsenic 
In  drinking  water  based  on  a  study 
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that  has  no  corollary  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  so  doing,  caused  unwar- 
ranted expenditure  of  public  and  pri- 
vate lunds  to  correct  a  nonexistent 
health  problem. 

In  1969.  the  SUte  of  Nevada  Health 
Board  conducted  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine if  the  level  of  arsenic  in  drinking 
water  in  Fallon,  NE.  was  a  public 
health  problem.  Based  on  expert  testi- 
mony, the  board  determined  there  was 
no  need  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
water  supply  even  though  at  0.10  mg/ 
1  it  contained  twice  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standard  of  0.05  mg/1. 
They  also  requested  a  study  to  sub- 
stantiate or  refute  this  conclusion. 
The  Desert  Research  Institute  con- 
ducted a  study  and  confirmed  that 
there  was  no  risk  to  health  from 
drinking  water  containing  arsenic  at 
the  0.10  mg/1  level. 

It  appears  that  part  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  toxicity  of  ar- 
senic is  related  to  the  type  of  arsenic 
involved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  report  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  has  a  similar  problem  at 
its  Air  Station  at  Fallon,  NE,  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

This  report,  which  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Ed  Calabrese,  professor  of  toxicol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, argues  that  the  toxicity  of  ar- 
senic depends  on  the  chemical  form  of 
the  arsenic,  that  trivalent  arsenic  is 
far  more  toxic  than  pentavalent. 

The  EPA  is  currently  reviewing  com- 
ments on  their  proposed  rulemaking 
for  recommended  maximum  contami- 
nant levels.  I  hop>e  that  they  consider 
the  considerable  body  of  evidence  that 
argues  the  difference  in  toxicity  be- 
tween pentavalent  and  trtvalent  ar- 
senic, and  adjust  their  rulemaking  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkpartiixmt  of  the  Navt, 
OmcB  OP  THE  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatioiis. 
Wathington,  DC.  March  13, 1986. 
CoMMEirT  Clerk, 

Criteria  and  Standards  Diirition,  Office  of 
Drinking  Water  IWH-550),  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Federal  Register  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1985  invited  commenU  on  the  EPA 
proposed  Recommended  Maximum  Con- 
taminant Levels  (RMClf)  for  inorganic 
chemicals  in  drinking  water  (40  CFR  141). 
We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  EPA 
proposed  RMCL  for  arsenic  and  therefore 
requested  a  leading  toxicologist.  Dr.  Ed  Ca- 
labrese, Professor  of  Toxicology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  to  review  the 
RMCL  for  us.  Dr.  Calabrese's  comments  are 
attached. 

Our  strong  interest  in  the  proposed 
RMCL  stems  from  the  drinking  water 
supply  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon, 
Nevada  which  originates  from  wells  contain- 
ing approximately  100  ppb  of  naturally-oc- 
curring pentavalent  arsenic. 

Our  review  of  Dr.  Calabrese's  work  con- 
firms our  concerns  that  the  proposed  ar- 


senic RMCL  is  based  largely  upon  epidemio- 
logical data  of  trivalent  contamination.  In 
the  United  States  however,  pentavalent  ar- 
senic is  the  most  prevalent  form  in  drinking 
water.  This  is  pasticularly  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  toxicological  studies 
have  indicated  that  pentavalent  arsenic  is 
considerably  less  toxic  than  trivalent  ar- 
senic. Thus,  an  RMCL  for  arsenic  based 
largely  upon  trivalent  data,  will  cause  need- 
less concern  and  expenditure  of  public 
funds  to  build  and  operate  water  treatment 
faculties. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
the  propoaed  RMCL  for  arsenic  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  trivalent  and 
pentavalent  forms  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  RMCL  for  pentavalent  ar- 
senic. 

Sincerely, 

J.  B.  Green,  Jr., 
Captain,    CEC,    U.S.    Navy;  Director, 
Environmental     Protection,     Sajety 
and  Occupational  Health  Division. 

A  Critique  of  the  Proposed  RMCL  for 
Arsemic 

(Edward  J.  Calalbrese,  PhD.) 

scientific  conclusions 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude 
that  arsenic  trioxide  is  a  human  carcinogen 
based  on  evaluations  of  the  long-term  appli- 
cation of  Fowler's  solution.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  the  skin  cancer  associated  with  ar- 
senic exposure  in  the  Taiwan  studies  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  arsenic  trioxide  and  not 
the  pentavalent  form  in  the  drinking  water. 

Attempts  to  validate  the  Taiwan  study  in 
the  U.S.  have  not  confirmed  the  original 
Taiwan  findings  with  three  human  popula- 
tion studies  showing  no  association  between 
the  presence  of  elevated  levels  of  arsenic  in 
the  drinking  water  and  the  occurrence  of  ar- 
senic induced  skin  cancer  and  even  the  pre- 
cursors of  such  skin  cancer. 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  validation  are 
conjectural  but  may  be  related  to  inadequa- 
cies in  the  sample  size,  duration  of  exposure 
and  range  of  arsenic  levels  in  the  drinking 
water.  However,  it  may  also  be  related  in 
part  to  the  general  lack  of  trivalent  arsenic 
in  the  water  sources. 

While  genetic  assays  (e.g.  sister  chromatid 
exchange)  of  humans  exposed  to  Fowler's 
solution  for  prolonged  periods  and  who  had 
develoi>ed  skin  cancer  were  positive  (Burg- 
dorf,  et  al.  1977).  similar  assays  in  non-skin 
cancerous  humans  exposed  to  drinking 
water  with  elevated  levels  (110  ppb)  of  pen- 
tavalent arsenic  for  >5  years  were  not  dif- 
ferent from  controls  (Vig.  1984). 

The  toxicity  of  arsenic  depends  in  large 
part  on  the  chemical  form  of  arsenic.  Most 
investigators  have  concluded  that  the  triva- 
lent form  is  significantly  more  toxic  than 
the  pentavalent  form  due  to  its  high  capac- 
ity to  attack  sulfhydryl  groups  and  thereby 
disrupt  many  enzyme  systems. 

Pharmacokinetic  differences  are  also  ap- 
parent between  the  tri  and  pentavalent 
forms  of  arsenic.  Of  particular  relevance  is 
the  significantly  larger  retention  of  the  tri- 
valent form  and  its  preferentially  greater 
deposition  in  skin  tissue.  This  is  particularly 
important  given  the  association  of  arsenic 
with  skin  cancer. 

Evidence  with  animal  models  indicates 
that  a  small  percentage  of  pentavalent  ar- 
senic is  converted  to  the  trivalent  form  in 
vivo.  This  was  not  shown  to  be  the  case  in  a 
limited  human  volunteer  study. 
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From  a  human  health  penpective,  there 
is  strong  justification  for  a  drinking  water 
standard  for  inorganic  arsenic. 

Based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  pharmaco- 
kinetics, toxlcoiogical  actions  and  likely 
mechanisms  of  toxicity  of  arMiiic,  separate 
arsenic  RMCLs  for  the  trivalent  and  penta- 
valent forms  are  Justified. 

Given  the  size  of  the  available  data  base, 
any  RMCX  for  arsenic  should  be  baaed  on 
human  data.  The  EPA  should  not  use  the 
provisional  AADI  as  the  basis  of  the  RMCL 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  copious  human  epi- 
demiologic data  exist  on  both  the  trivalent 
and  pentavalent  forms.  The  extrapolative 
relevence  of  the  monkey  data  while  prob- 
ably more  valuable  than  data  from  some 
rodent  model  studies  is  especially  limited 
given  the  miniscule  sample  size  used. 

Given  the  present  observations  that  pro- 
longed exposure  in  the  U.S.  to  pentavalent 
arsenic  in  drinking  water  at  levels  in  excess 
of  the  standard  by  at  least  2-fold  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  skin  cancer  as  well  as  not  with 
any  of  the  precursors  of  arsenic  related  skin 
cancer  suggests  that  the  value  of  SO  ppb  is 
consistant  with  protecting  the  public  health 
from  this  outcome.  It  also  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  higher  levels  of  exposure  (i.e.  at 
least  100  ug/L)  do  not  pose  any  demonstra- 
ble risk  of  skin  cancer. 

The  proposed  RMCL  has  an  important 
public  health  inadequacy.  It  deals  with  total 
arsenic  and  yet  the  tri-  and  pentavalent 
forms  are  believed  to  present  very  divergent 
risks  to  the  public.  The  propcwed  RMCL 
may  be  adequate  when  the  exposure  is  pre- 
dominantly from  the  pentavalent  form  with 
only  a  small  percentage  in  the  trivalent 
state.  However,  if  the  situation  were  re- 
versed, there  may  well  be  undue  public 
health  risk.  If  two  separate  RMCLs  were  de- 
veloped it  is  possible  that  the  trivalent 
would  require  a  value  considerably  below 
the  50  ppb  while  the  pentavalent  RMCL 
may  be  justifiably  above  the  50  ppb  value 
but  this  determination  will  require  further 
evaluation  and  toxicological  assessment. 
Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the  EPA  re- 
evaluate the  prop>osed  RMCL  and  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  developing  two  sepa- 
rate standards.  Clearly,  such  a  course  of 
action  would  be  both  more  consistant  with 
the  science  and  in  the  best  interests  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health. 

research  recommendations 
It  is  essential  to  attempt  to  confirm  the 
findings  in  humans  that  pentavalent  arsenic 
consumed  from  drinking  water  is  not  excret- 
ed, in  part,  in  the  trivalent  form. 

The  uptake  of  arsenic  by  foods  during  the 
cooking  process  needs  to  be  assessed. 

A  continuous  dermatological  surveillance 
program  for  precursors  of  arsenic  related 
skin  cancer  in  a  mcxlel  community  where 
"high"  levels  of  pentavalent  arsenic  is 
present  should  be  undertaken.  This  would 
provide  human  data  for  validating  possible 
standards.  A  similar  program  for  cytogenet- 
ic and  reproductive  surveillance  in  appropri- 
ately selected  communities  would  be  signifi- 
cant value. 

BACKGROUND 

1.  Arsenic  as  a  Skin  Carcinogen  in 
Humans: 

The  U.S.  EPA's  drinking  water  standard 
for  arsenic  is  based  in  part  on  the  premise 
that  inorganic  arsenic  is  a  skin  carcinogen 
in  humans.  This  position  is  supported  in 
large  part  from  a  large-scale  human  popula- 
tion study  in  Taiwan  which  associated  the 


prevalence  of  skin  cancer  with  the  long 
tenn  consumption  of  drinking  water  from 
wells  with  high  arsenic  levels  (Tseng  et  al, 
1988:  Tseng,  1977).  The  prevalence  was  dose 
dependent.  While  this  study  has  been  criti- 
cally reviewed  on  a  variety  of  occaaiona  and 
found  to  have  possible  limitations  (e.g.  ob- 
server bias,  presence  of  other  toxic  agents  in 
the  drinking  water).  Its  findings,  neverthe- 
less, are  remarkably  similar  to  reports  by 
other  investigators  from  different  countries 
which  also  had  shown  that  prolonged  con- 
sumption of  water  with  high  levels  of  inor- 
ganic arsenic  is  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  variety  of  skin  disorders  including 
skin  cancers  (Oeyer,  1898:  Arguello  et  al., 
1939,  Zaldivar,  1974;  and  Borgono  et  al. 
1977).  In  addition,  it  appears  beyond  dispute 
that  medicinal  use  of  Fowler's  solutioi 
which  contains  A<Oi  is  a  human  skin  carcin- 
ogen (Fien,  19«S:  Sommers  and  McManus, 
1953). 

These  studies  collectively  provide  strong 
evidence  for  the  position  that  inorganic  ar- 
senic is  a  human  skin  carcinogen.  These 
data  are  in  striking  contrast  to  massive  vol- 
umes of  animal  model  data  which  over- 
whelmingly indicate  that  Inorganic  arsenic 
is  not  a  carcinogen  (see  NAS,  1977  for 
review).  Nevertheless,  since  the  human  data 
are  so  strong  and  consistent,  they  should 
override  the  generally  negative  animal 
model  data  with  respect  to  human  hazard 
assessment. 

2.  The  Historical  Basis  for  the  Arsenic 
Drinking  Water  Standard: 

The  original  EPA  approach  for  setting  a 
drinking  water  standard  for  arsenic  was  to 
limit  human  drinking  water  consumption  to 
approximately  10  percent  of  that  obtained 
via  the  diet.  Since  a  survey  by  Schroeder 
and^Balassa  (1986)  suggested  that  900  Hg/ 
day  was  the  average  daily  human  dietary 
intake,  50  |ig/L  was  allowed  for  intake  from 
drinking  water.  In  the  Intervening  years 
this  position  has  appeared  to  become  more 
insecure  on  scientific  grounds.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  eroding  of  confidence  in  this 
value  stems  from  the  following  obaerva- 
tions: 

(I)  the  original  human  dally  dietary  ar- 
senic value  of  Schroeder  and  Balassa  (1988) 
appears  to  have  been  found  in  error. 
Market-basket  surveys  of  U.S.  diets  over  the 
past  decade  have  consistantly  revealed  that 
intake  values  are  from  10-50  fig  per  day  or 
>90%  lower  than  originally  believed  (Je- 
linek  and  Comeliussen.  1977). 

(II)  the  chemical  forms  of  arsenic  in  food 
are  no  longer  believed  to  be  very  relevent 
for  assessing  the  risks  of  constuning  inor- 
ganic arsenic  since  food-borne  arsenic  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  organic  form  and 
behaves  very  differently  both  chemically 
and  toxicologically  from  inorganic  species. 

(ill)  the  EPA  has  adopted  the  general  use 
of  quantitative  risk  assessment  (QRA)  for 
estimating  low  dose  cancer  risks  associated 
with  carcinogen  exposure.  If  that  methodol- 
ogy where  applied  to  the  arsenic  situation 
based  on  the  Taiwan  studies,  the  predicted 
upper  levels  of  risk  would  be  strikingly  high 
(i.e.  one  skin  cancer  per  100  persons  over  a 
70  year  lifetime)  (NAS.  1983).  In  fact,  the 
risk  could  be  so  high  that  it  Is  likely  that 
the  risks  could  be  considered  unacceptable 
at  commonly  encoimtered  levels. 

Given  the  large  number  of  drinking  water 
sources  that  would  fail  to  be  acceptable,  the 
Agency  has  not  wanted  to  implement  in  a 
regulatory  sense  the  estimate  of  cancer  risk 
predicted  from  the  Taiwan  data.  This  select- 
ed use  of  QRA  is  questionable  since  EPA 
uses  it  with  animal  studies  whose  extrapola- 


tive relevance  and  study  design  relevance 
are  in  many  respects  even  more  unrealistic 
than  the  Taiwan  data.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  EPA  Is  wrong  to  ignore 
the  risk  calculations  based  on  the  Taiwan 
data  because  of  large  uncertainties  in  the 
quality  of  certain  aspects  of  the  data. 

As  a  way  to  deal  with  this  issue  the 
Agency  acted  responsibly  by  asking  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  provide  an  in- 
dependent review  of  the  epidemiological 
data  associated  with  arsenic.  The  NAS  re- 
viewed these  data  including  the  existence  of 
several  limited  epidemiological  studies  in 
the  U.S.  which  did  not  show  any  association 
between  arsenic  levels  in  drinking  water  and 
skin  cancer  (Addendum  1).  The  NAS  (1983) 
concluded  that  the  standard  could  stay 
where  It  was  at  present  given  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  evidence  in  the  U.S.  that  ar- 
senic in  drinking  water  was  associated  with 
skin  cancer. 

The  bottom  line  then  is  that  the  U.S.  has 
an  arsenic  drinking  water  standard  for 
which  the  original  basis  no  longer  exists  but 
is  believed  to  be  providing  "apparent"  suffi- 
cient safety  from  skin  cancer.  Yet,  what 
should  the  health  criteria  be  for  an  arsenic 
primary  drinking  water  standard? 

3.  The  Need  for  a  More  Toxicologically 
Defensible  Standard: 

Should  the  criteria  be  baaed  on  the 
Taiwan  data?  Some  of  the  major  concerns 
with  this  study  include.  In  part,  what  was 
the  chemical  form  of  arsenic  and  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  other  toxIcanU  In  drink- 
ing water  which  could  have  confounded  the 
Initial  Interpretation  of  the  daU  (EPA, 
1980).  It  appears  that  pentavalent  arsenic 
(As-V)  was  not  present  and  it  appears  that 
arsenic  trioxide  (As-III)  was  the  predomi- 
nant form  (NAS.  1977;  EPA,  1980).  If  one 
calculates  the  likely  amount  of  As  consumed 
over  the  years  of  exposure  In  Taiwan,  then 
the  dose  of  arsenic  associated  with  Induced 
skin  cancer  was  very  comparable  to  the  esti- 
mated total  amount  given  to  [>eople  who  de- 
veloped skin  cancer  following  exposure  to 
Fowlers  solution  (NAS,  1977). 

Since  It  Is  now  generally  accepted  that  As- 
III  and  not  As-V  was  the  predominate  chem- 
ical form  of  arsenic  In  the  Taiwan  wells.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  arsenic  stand- 
ard In  the  U.S.  take  this  chemical  speciatlon 
Issue  Into  account.  In  fact,  the  arsenic  form 
in  the  drinking  water  of  places  In  the  U.8. 
where  the  epidemiological  studies  have  been 
negative  (Morton  et  al.  1976)  with  respect  to 
adverse  health  effects  have  been  of  the  As- 
V  form  (EPA,  1980).  Many  toxicological 
studies  have  Indicated  that  the  As-III  form 
Is  considerably  more  toxic  than  the  pentava- 
lent form  (NAS.  1977).  It  is  this  Issue  of 
chemical  speciatlon  that  Is  crucial  In  the  as- 
sessment of  arsenic  risk  from  consumption 
of  drinking  water. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  here,  let's 
accept  the  assumption  that  As-III  is  a  defi- 
nite human  skin  carcinogen  when  orally 
consumed.  Now  consider  experimental  evi- 
dence on  the  fate  of  As-V  in  animal  models 
and  humans.  Research  in  mice  indicates 
that  As-V  Is  rapidly  and  predominately  ex- 
creted unchanged.  However,  approximately 
5%  of  As-V  excreted  In  the  urine  Is  excreted 
in  the  As-III  form  (Vahter  and  Envall, 
1983.)  An  even  higher  percentage  of  As-III 
is  excreted  by  the  rabbit  following  Aa-V  ex- 
posure. These  data  Indicate  that  at  least  in 
these  two  animal  species  that  As-V  is  con- 
verted to  As-III  for  urinary  excretion.  In 
fact,  the  conversion  Is  likely  to  be  higher 
than  5%  because  It  Is  believed  that  other 
metabolites  such  as  the  mono-  and  dimethyl 


organic  metabolite  forma  originate  through 
the  following  metabolic  scheme  of  As-V  to 
As-III  to  the  monomethyl  form  to  the  di- 
methyl form  (Vahter  and  Envall.  1983). 
These  data  suggest  that  even  when  one  con- 
sumes As-V  that  some  low  level  of  As-III 
will  be  formed  and  thereby  lead  to  some 
cancer  risk  although  considerably  lower 
than  from  just  As-III  exposure  alone. 

This  position  Is  supported  by  tracer  stud- 
ies which  compared  the  tissue  disposition  of 
As-III  and  As-V  in  mice.  This  study  showed 
that  the  As-III  form  was  preferentially  re- 
tained In  the  skin  by  a  factor  of  from  about 
2  to  8-fold  greater  than  As-V  depending  on 
the  time  interval  after  exposure  (Ltndgren 
et  al.  1980).  Given  the  assumption  that  As- 
III  Is  a  skin  carcinogen.  It  would  appear  that 
It  reaches  the  site  of  susceptibility  (i.e.  skin) 
in  substantially  greater  amounts  than  does 
the  pentavalent  form.  ThU  information  sug- 
gests that  using  total  arsenic  levels  and  cal- 
culating risks  of  skin  cancer  based  on  stud- 
ies (I.e.  Taiwan)  where  As-III  was  the  form 
clearly  would  overstate  the  risk  where  the 
predominant  form  of  arsenic  In  the  water  is 
pentavalent.  Furthermore.  Crecullus  (1977), 
In  a  limited  human  volunteer  study,  did  not 
find  any  evidence  that  As-V  Is  converted  to 
As-III  in  contrast  to  the  animal  data  noted 
above.  If  this  were  the  case  then  the  risk  of 
skin  cancer  would  be  expected  to  be  consid- 
erably lower  since  disposition  In  the  skin  of 
mice/rabbits  after  the  As-V  treatment  Is  be- 
lieved to  result  In  large  part  from  its  reduc- 
tion to  the  As-III  form. 

4.  Summary: 

There  are  convincing  data  that  arsenic  is  a 
human  skin  carcinogen.  However,  arsenic 
appears  to  be  carcinogenic  in  the  As-III 
form.  The  most  likely  reason  for  negative 
epidemiological  studies  in  the  U.S.  with  re- 
spect to  drinking  water  levels  of  arsenic  and 
skin  cancer  is  that  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant form  of  arsenic  has  been  As-V.  Of 
considerable  further  relevance  to  these  neg- 
ative epidemiological  studies  Is  that  they 
were  also  not  associated  with  the  well  recog- 
nized precursors  of  skin  cancer  (e.g.  in- 
creases In  skin  pigmentation).  Furthermore, 
animal  daU  with  mice  and  rabbits  suggest 
that  the  As-V  form  can  be  converted  to  the 
trivalent  form  In  vivo.  However,  a  compara- 
ble type  of  study  In  humaru  did  not  show  a 
similar  conversion  of  As-V  to  As-III. 

The  proposed  standard  of  50  ppb  Is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  adequate  for  protecting 
human  health  from  skin  cancer  when  the 
exposure  Is  In  the  form  of  pentavalent  ar- 
senic. However.  It  Is  unlikely  that  this  value 
Is  sufficient  to  protect  the  public  from  As- 
III  Induced  skin  cancer  even  If  the  risk  esti- 
mations based  on  the  Taiwan  study  are 
markedly  oversUting  the  actual  risk. 

Prom  a  regulatory  perspective  the  EPA 
should  Ideally  attempt  to  esUbllsh  separate 
standards  for  As-V  and  As-III  because  of 
their  widely  differing  toxicities  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  established  relationship  be- 
tween As-III  exposure  and  the  occurrence  of 
skin  cancer.  The  problem  with  the  present 
approach  of  using  total  arsenic  values  Is 
that  the  60  ug/L  value  may  be  very  inad- 
equate for  preventing  As-III-lnduced  ad- 
verse effects  but  probably  adequate  If  the 
predominant  chemical  speciatlon  were  As-V. 
Recognition  of  this  distinction  also  allows 
the  Agency  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
Issue  of  balancing  concerns  of  essentiality 
with  toxicity  (Nielsen  et  al.  1975;  Nielsen 
andShuler.  1978). 
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ADDEIfDITlI 


Three  epidemiological  studies  in  the  U.S. 
did  not  find  a  positive  relationship  between 
excess  levels  of  arsenic  in  drinking  water 
and  adverse  health  effects.  A  survey  of  over 
200  residents  In  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  exposed 
to  mean  arsenic  drinking  water  levels  of  224 
ppb  displayed  no  increases  in  skin  disorders, 
although  the  longest  exposure  in  the  study 
population  was  only  ten  years  (Harrington, 
et  al,  1978).  Likewise,  Morton  et  al  (1976) 
did  not  report  any  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  skin  cancer  between  1958  and  1971  in 
Lane  County,  Oregon,  where  the  arsenic 
content  of  the  drinking  water  supplies  was 
relatively  high,  although  only  5%  of  the  ar- 
senic levels  of  the  county  drinking  water 
supplies  exceeded  100  ppb.  A  study  in  Utah 
by  Southwick  et  al  (1981)  compared  the 
health  status  of  145  persons  consuming 
drinking  water  with  arsenic  levels  averaging 
approximately  200  ppb  as  compared  to  a 
matched  control  group  of  105  participants 
from  a  neighboring  community  where 
drinking  water  arsenic  levels  averaged  20 
ppb.  The  investigators  did  not  find  any  cu- 
taneous manifestations  of  arsenic  toxicity. 
In  addition,  cancer  incidence  and  death 
rates  did  not  indicate  an  excess  of  cancer  in 
the  exposed  community. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  explana- 
tions for  the  seemingly  conflicting  data  of 
the  three  U.S.  epidemiological  studies  and 
the  Taiwan  report.  There  was  a  large  differ- 
ence in  the  drinking  water  arsenic  levels. 
The  average  arsenic  levels  of  the  drinking 
water  supplies  in  Taiwan  considerably  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  U.S.  communities  stud- 
ied. In  addition,  the  duration  of  exposure 
and  amount  of  arsenic  ingested  in  the  U.S. 
studies  were  much  less  than  in  the  Taiwan 
studies.  Lack  of  adequate  nutrition  and  ex- 
posure to  other  environmental  pollutants 
may  have  exacerbated  the  effects  of  arsenic 
exposure  in  Taiwan.  In  addition,  as  empha- 
sized in  the  text  of  this  report,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Taiwan  subjects  were  exposed  to 
trivalent  arsenic  in  their  drinking  water  in 
contrast  to  the  pentavalent  form  in  the  U.S. 
studies.  - 
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lit.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
water  quality  in  the  United  States  has 
become  a  major  health  and  public  wel- 
fare issue.  The  Clean  Water  Act,  Su- 
perfund,  and  other  legislation  have 
been  debated  in  an  effort  to  assure 
Americans  a  good  quality  water 
supply.  Most  of  these  bills  address  the 


issue  of  water  pollution  and  the  poten- 
tial contamination  of  ground  water 
supplies  by  chemicals  and  other 
sources.  This  is  an  important  issue  but 
we  must  not  forget  those  areas  with 
naturally  poor  quality  ground  water. 
We  should  examine  how  we  can  pro- 
vide people  in  these  areas  with  better 
quality  water. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota  has 
naturally  very  poor  water  quality  in 
certain  areas.  Studies  of  South  Dako- 
ta's public  community  water  systems 
have  found  that  67  percent  of  the 
water  systems  do  not  meet  EPA  drink- 
ing water  standards  for  dissolved 
solids.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  public 
water  systems  contained  over  four 
times  the  amount  of  dissolved  solids 
allowed  by  EPA  standards.  Dissolved 
solids  in  water  supplies  at  this  level 
have  been  found  to  adversely  affect 
livestock  and  domestic  animals.  Three 
percent  of  South  Dakota's  public 
water  systems  contain  radium  226/228. 
This  poor  water  quality  is  especially 
prevalent  in  western  South  Dakota. 
The  water  in  this  area  contains  ex- 
ceedingly high  levels  of  sodium,  sul- 
fate, and  iron  which  cause  digestive 
problems  in  humans  and  livestock. 

These  poor  quality  water  supplies 
create  public  health  problems.  I  re- 
cently met  with  a  resident  of  western 
South  Dakota  who  had  been  required 
to  take  medication  for  high  blood 
pressure  for  years.  His  doctor  suggest- 
ed he  start  buying  his  water  for  drink- 
ing and  cooking.  He  did  this,  and  as  a 
result  has  been  able  to  stop  taking 
medication  for  high  blood  pressure. 
Owners  of  restaurants  and  service  sta- 
tions in  western  South  Dakota  must 
caution  visitors  about  the  possible  haz- 
ards of  drinking  the  water.  Wells  and 
water  systems  have  a  short  useful  life 
because  of  the  effects  of  the  water  on 
the  pipes.  People  in  this  area  of  west- 
em  South  Dakota  desperately  need 
good  quality  water.  Residents  in  the 
area  have  been  working  for  over  25 
years  to  develop  a  rural  water  system 
to  bring  good  water  to  their  farms, 
ranches,  and  rural  communities. 

Since  South  Dakota  is  a  relatively 
arid  State,  surface  water  is  limited. 
However,  the  Missouri  River  runs 
through  the  center  of  South  Dakota 
and  is  a  potential  source  of  good  qual- 
ity water.  The  WEB  pipeline  project  in 
north  central  South  Dakota  is  the 
largest  rural  water  project  in  the 
United  States.  This  project  will  pro- 
vide Missouri  River  water  to  25,000 
people  in  a  10-county  area.  Residents 
in  western  South  Dakota  have  also 
proposed  a  similar  project,  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  authorize  this 
project.  The  Lyman-Jones  West  River 
rural  water  system  would  provide  high 
quality  domestic  water  to  more  than 
6,000  people  in  the  area.  The  project 
would  also  provide  water  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  head  of  livestock.  Im- 


proved health  standards  would  bring 
as  many  benefits  as  these  economic 
benefits. 

Water  pollution  is  a  major  concern, 
but  providing  good  quality  water  for 
all  Americans  should  also  be  a  priori- 
ty. There  Is  no  difference  between 
water  polluted  by  man-made  causes  or 
by  nature.  The  effects  are  the  same. 
We  must  give  the  naturally  occurring 
water  problems  more  attention.  There 
are  many  other  areas  like  western 
South  Dakota  where  water  quality  is 
very  poor.  The  development  of  rural 
water  systems  has  helped  eliminate 
this  problem  in  many  areas,  but  there 
are  many  more  areas  that  still  need 
some  type  of  rural  water  system  to  im- 
prove water  quality.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  address  this  problem  in 
South  Dakota  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  water  quality  in  their 
home  States.  Action  may  be  needed  on 
a  national  basis  to  meet  the  unique 
water  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second.  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLOWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  106  Leg.] 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  let  me  conclude  by  express- 
ing my  appreciation  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  conference  report.  I  think  it  is  an 
indication,  as  I  Indicated  in  my  earlier 
remarks,  that  a  lot  of  somewhat  diver- 
gent Interests  ended  up  at  the  same 
destination  at  an  appropriate  time.  I 
trust  that  those  at  the  White  House 
who  will  make  the  final  decision  on 
whether  or  not  this  bill  will  be  law  will 
take  that  vote  that  has  Just  concluded 
as  an  important  message. 

As  I  conclude,  let  me  expresss  my 
appreciation,  in  addition  to  those  for 
whom  I  have  already  expressed  it,  es- 
pecially to  Jimmle  Powell,  who,  as  of 
several  weeks  ago,  celebrated  his  10th 
year  of  association,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  me,  and  yesterday  cele- 
brated his  37th  birthday.  I  wish  we 
could  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
yesterday,  because  it  is  Jimmie  Powell 
whose  work  on  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  made  the  reauthorization 
that  is  before  us  today  possible. 

The  other  thing  that  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  process  is  that  he  has 
made  the  act  itself  an  effective  tool  of 
protecting  municipal  water  supplies  in 
America,  which  it  had  not  been  until 
he  undertook  to  assist  me  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  the  reauthorization. 

I  would  also  give  the  appropriate 
and  deserved  credit  to  another 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
Heather  Wicke,  who  has  carried  the 
burden  of  weaving  our  way  through  a 
variety  of  interests  and,  again,  helping 
us  find  the  appropriate  destination. 

At  the  same  time,  I  express  apprecia- 
tion to  Ron  Cooper,  who  is  Senator 
Baucus's  principal  staff  member  on 
this  issue;  to  Kate  Kimball,  from  the 
minority  staff;  to  Brent  Erickson,  staff 
member  for  Senator  Simpson;  to  Jim 
Strock,  on  the  majority  side;  to  Kathy 
Cudlipp,  the  staff  counsel;  and  Lee 


Fuller,  the  minority  staff  director;  all 
of  whom  made  more  than  appropriate 
and  significant  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  conference  report 
which  we  have  just  approved. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
C.  LEE  AND  TO  DESIGNATE 
"WILLIAM  C.  LEE  DAY" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  140,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  William  C.  Lee,  and 
to  designate  June  6,  1986,  as  "William 
C.  Lee  Day."  This  has  been  cleared  by 
both  sides,  I  might  add. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  140)  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  WiUiam 
C.  Lee  and  to  designate  June  6.  1966.  as 
"William  C.  Lee  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  current  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President, 
there  are  36  cosponsors  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  their  names  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
of  the  cosponsors  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senators  Domenici,  Dole,  Wilson.  East, 
Thurmond.  Oraasley.  Cohen,  Oorton.  Mat- 
tlngly, Cochran,  Denton,  Hatch.  Heinz. 
D'Amato.  Wallop.  Warner.  Trible.  Quayle, 
Hatfield.  Rudman.  Boschwits.  McClure, 
Evans,  Specter,  Humphrey,  Hawking. 
Simon,  Kerry,  Melcher,  Pryor.  Harkin, 
Boren,  Moynlhan,  Byrd,  Chiles,  and  Leahy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution honors  Maj.  Gen.  William  C. 
Lee  of  Duim,  NC,  for  his  outstanding 
military  service  to  his  country  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  especially 
for  his  role  in  developing  airborne 
troops  as  a  major  part  of  our  Army. 
On  June  6,  1986,  the  homeplace  of 
General  Lee  in  Dunn  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  as  the  William  C.  Lee  Air- 
borne Museum. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  recites 
several  of  the  achievements  of  Gener- 
al Lee,  including  his  becoming  recog- 
nized, deservedly,  as  the  "Father  of 
the  United  States  Airborne;"  it  fur- 
ther resolves  that  Congress  recognize 
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the  contribution  of  General  Lee  to  his 
country,  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  to  his  family,  and  declaring 
June  6. 1986,  as  William  C.  Lee  Day. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  mention 
that  the  driving  force  in  giving  Gener- 
al Lee  the  honor  he  deserves  is  Hoover 
Adams  of  Dunn,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dxmn  Dally  Record.  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine,  a  true 
American  patriot,  and  a  dedicated 
member  of  his  commimity.  Without 
his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  in 
Dunn,  I  am  confident  that  there 
would  be  no  General  Lee  Airborne 
Museum.  Mr.  Adams  is  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  about  General 
Lee  be  printed  in  the  Record.  They 
are  "Father  of  United  States  Air- 
borne," which  appeared  in  the 
simxmer  1958  edition  of  Airborne 
Quarterly,  and  "General  From  N.C. 
Immortalized  by  D-Day  Troops,"  by 
Dennis  Rogers,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  5,  1984.  edition  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fathir  or  Umited  States  Airborne 
(The  Airborne  Association  is  resolved  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Lee  with  an  Airborne  Memorial  li- 
brary In  his  home  town  of  Dunn,  North 
Carolina.) 

At  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Air- 
borne Association  in  1957.  the  membership 
adopted  a  resolution  to  endorse  and  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  an  Airborne  Memorial 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major 
General  William  C.  Lee. 

General  "BiU"  Lee  is  known  affectionately 
as  the  "Father  of  United  States  Airborne." 
Long  before  there  was  even  a  "first  test  pla- 
toon" his  sole  interest  as  a  young  War  De- 
partment officer  was  that  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Army  parachute  troops. 

While  serving  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Infantry,  he  became  interested  in  applying 
the  use  of  parachuting  to  military  tactics  as 
a  medium  for  increased  mobility  in  modem 
war. 

At  that  time,  several  European  countries, 
including  Russia,  had  piled  up  a  significant 
lead  in  airborne  experimentation.  General 
(then  Major)  Lee  was  the  leading  member 
of  a  small  group  of  officers  who,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  vision,  persuasiveness  and  daring, 
convinced  the  Army  that  airborne  must  be 
an  element  of  the  XI S.  armed  forces. 

In  July  of  1940,  he  directed  the  organiz- 
ing, equipping  and  testing  of  a  group  of 
parachutists  who  are  now  identified  as  the 
"original  test  platoon."  The  leaders  of  this 
platoon  were  First  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel) 
William  T.  Ryder  and  Second  Lieutenant 
(later  Colonel)  James  F.  Bassett.  The  latter 
lost  his  life  in  a  helicopter  crash  at  Port 
Bragg.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Chapter 
of  The  Airborne  Association  is  named  the 
Colonel  James  E.  Bassett  Chapter  in  his 
memory. 

Part  of  the  story  of  the  original  test  pla- 
toon is  told  in  the  March  1956  issue  of  Air- 
borne Quarterly  in  an  article  titled  "Jump- 
ing for  Centuries." 

Through  General  "Bill"  Lee's  enforts.  the 
test  platoon  was  expanded  on  October  1, 


1940  into  the  501st  Infantry  Parachute  Bat- 
talion. In  March  of  1941  the  BatUUon  was 
further  expanded  to  form  the  Provisional 
Parachute  Group  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia, 
with  Lee,  by  then  a  Colonel,  in  conunand. 

Under  his  inspired  direction,  additional 
airborne  units.  Including  gilder  elements, 
were  formed  and  trained  in  the  new  concept 
of  vertical  envelopment.  In  March  of  1942, 
"Bill"  Lee  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  ordered  to  head  the  new  Airborne 
Command,  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
Airborne  Command  was  the  over-all  head- 
quarters of  all  parachute  and  glider  troops. 
He  personally  participated  in  the  numer- 
ous tests  and  experiments  involving  para- 
chutes and  gliders,  including  body-shocking 
glider  snatch,  and  was  twice  injured  in  these 
tests. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  startled  the  world  in 
December  of  1941,  General  Lee  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Fort  Bennlng  In  a  plaster  cast 
because  he  had  broken  his  back  In  a  para- 
chute jump.  The  following  day,  he  borrowed 
some  civilian  clothes  and  went  AWOL  from 
the  hospital  to  Washington  to  plead  and 
argue  for  expansion  of  U.S.  parachute 
forces. 

It  was  General  Lee's  recommendation  that 
one  of  the  Infantry  divisions  being  readied 
for  combat  in  1942  be  converted  into  two 
airborne  divisions.  The  82d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, commanded  by  General  Bradley  at 
first,  was  considered  by  Army  Ground 
Forces  to  be  the  best  of  the  new  divisions. 
General  Lee  was  instrumental  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  82d  to  be  split  up  Into  the  82d 
and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  in  July  of  1942. 
On  General  McNalr's  reconunendation, 
Brigadier  General  William  C.  Lee  was  given 
command  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
and  the  added  star  of  a  major  general.  The 
formation  of  two  airborne  divisions  under 
command  of  General  Matt  Ridgway  and  Bill 
Lee  was  eloquent  recognition  of  the  vision 
of  General  Lee. 

Both  the  82d  and  the  101st  were  moved 
from  Louisiana  to  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caroli- 
na. There  General  Lee  devoted  himself  tire- 
lessly to  the  task  of  whipping  the  101st  into 
shape,  setting  a  constant  example  of  selfless 
dedication  to  perfecting  his  division  In  the 
new  art  of  vertical  warfare.  Typically,  on 
one  occasion,  he  jumped  In  a  training  ma- 
neuver while  recuperating  from  pneumonia. 
General  Lee  took  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion overseas  and  continued  its  training  in 
Southern  England.  Shortly  before  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  which  forced  his  retirement 
from  active  duly  in  October  of  1944. 

Only  those  who  worked  personally  with 
Bill  Lee  can  appreciate  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  mental  and  physical  effort  that 
he  put  into  airborne  from  1939  to  the  eve  of 
D-Day  in  1944.  His  was  the  plck-and-shovel 
work  before  promotion  and  glory.  His  was 
the  vision  that  conceived  of  glider  troops 
before  gliders  had  even  been  developed.  His 
was  the  foresight  that  coined  the  word  "air- 
borne" to  allay  jealousy  between  parachute 
and  glider  troops. 

And  his  were  the  dreams  and  convictions 
back  in  1940  that  U.S.  Airborne  would  go 
into  action  as  divisions,  as  a  corps,  and  even 
as  part  of  an  allied  airborne  army.  Others 
were  then  calling  his  dreams  just  figments 
of  imagination  that  would  never  become  re- 
ality. 

When  hostilities  ended  and  the  troops 
were  back  home  in  1946,  historians  took 
time  to  evaluate  the  birth  and  growth  of 
airborne.  Every  avenue  of  research  into  the 
past  of  American  airborne  led  back  Inevita- 


bly to  BUI  Lee.  Even  before  he  died  in  June 
of  1948,  General  Lee  was  called  the  "Father 
of  U.S.  Airborne."  And  when  all  else  is  for- 
gotten about  the  beginnings  of  American 
airborne.  Bill  Lee  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  brilliant  visionary  who  convert- 
ed a  dream  of  space  warriors  Into  the  reality 
of  airborne  units  starting  with  the  first  test 
platoon  through  to  the  great  Allied  Air- 
borne Army  of  1944  and  1945. 

It  is  In  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions General  Lee  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  idea  in  war  that  The  Air- 
borne Association  is  resolved  to  promote  an 
Airborne  Memorial  in  his  memory. 

Should  the  memorial  be  merely  a  symbol- 
ic monument?  Should  it  be  located  overseas 
where  troopers  bled  and  died?  Should  It  be 
spotted  in  the  Nation's  capital?  Or  should  it 
be  something  utilitarian  which  might  serve 
more  fittingly  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
memories  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead 
who  helped  achieve  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds everything  associated  with  American 
airborne? 

These  and  a  host  of  other  considerations 
were  resolved  In  the  decision  to  promote  a 
utilitarian  Airborne  Memorial  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  "Father  of  United  States 
Airborne"— a  memorial  to  be  located  In  the 
town  of  his  birth  a  short  half-hour's  jour- 
ney from  Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  the 
present  day  "Home  of  the  Airborne." 

Many  suggestions  have  been  examined. 
They  range  from  a  $300,000  civic  communi- 
ty center  to  an  airborne  memorial  library  in 
the  home  of  General  Lee  in  Dunn,  North 
Carolina.  Mrs  Lee  has  graciously  offered  to 
sell  the  magnificent  Lee  family  home  to  the 
Memorial  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  comparable  building.  This  last 
suggestion  seems  to  be  the  choice  of  nearly 
everyone  with  whom  it  has  been  discussed. 

Contributions  started  coming  In  Immedi- 
ately after  the  resolution  was  adopted  in 
1957.  To  handle  the  financing  of  the  Memo- 
rial project  separately  from  normal  Associa- 
tion activities.  The  Association  has  estab- 
lished "The  Airborne  Association  Memorial 
Fund."  All  contributions  are  segregated  in 
this  fund  for  the  specific  purpose  designat- 
ed by  a  donor. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  Lee  Memori- 
al, the  fund  will  eventually  provide  money 
for  educational  scholarships  for  children  of 
deceased  airborne  troopers.  All  donations 
are  entered  on  a  standard  form  and  given  a 
number.  The  donors  are  rostered  in  numeri- 
cal sequence  and  the  rosters  and  signed  do- 
nation forms  become  a  permanent  record  of 
the  Fund. 

A  form  for  your  contribution  Is  printed  on 
page  24  of  this  issue.  You  are  Invited  to 
share  in  the  first  and  only  Airborne  Memo- 
rial for  all  of  airborne  and  the  distinguished 
"Father  of  United  States  Airborne"— Gener- 
al William  C.  Lee. 

General  From  N.C.  IiofORTALiZED  by  D-Dat 
Troops 

Dunn.— It  was  40  years  ago  tonight  when 
Bill  Lee  of  Dunn  became  a  legend. 

He  wasn't  there  when  it  happened.  He  was 
at  home  in  his  mansion  on  Divine  Street  in 
Dunn,  still  trying  to  recover  from  a  heart 
attack  almost  a  year  earlier. 

He  didn't  know  that  shortly  after  mid- 
night, when  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops 
landed  in  the  fields  and  hedgerows  of 
France,  it  would  be  his  name  they  would 
shout  as  their  victory  cry. 

It  was  the  privates'  way  of  honoring  the 
small-town   general   from   North   Carolina 


they  had  followed  from  the  swamps  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  sandy  hills  of  Cumberland 
County  to  the  meadom  of  England  to  the 
burning  night  skies  over  Normandy. 

"Not  being  there  with  his  men  that  day 
was  his  greatest  heartbreak,"  said  Hoover 
Adams,  a  Dtmn  newspaper  publisher  who 
served  as  Bill  Lee's  aide  and  friend  during 
World  War  11. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Lee  of  Dunn  did  not 
win  his  fame  or  his  stars  in  combat.  His  was 
a  more  thankless  task.  He  was  a  planner,  an 
organizer  and  a  trainer.  But  the  men  he 
sent  into  combat— and  would  have  led  had 
his  heart  not  failed— ignited  the  world's 
imagination  on  the  day  of  America's  great- 
est military  \'ictory. 

It  was  D-Day,  40  years  ago  tomorrow, 
when  the  military  gospel  according  to  Bill 
Lee  was  proved  true. 

More  than  10,000  U.S.  paratroopers 
jumped  into  the  darkened  skies  of  France 
on  the  night  of  Jtuie  5,  1944.  many  hours 
before  the  troops  landed  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  we  remember  as  Omaha,  Utah, 
Gold,  Sword  and  Jimo. 

Bill  Lee  had  taken  a  small  test  platoon  of 
paratroopers  and  In  four  years  molded  them 
Into  a  crack  unit  of  elite  soldiers.  They 
landed  behind  enemy  lines  that  dark  night 
and.  often  fighting  alone  or  in  small  groups 
hastily  put  together,  bought  time  for  the 
men  who  landed  on  the  beaches.  That  was 
what  Bill  Lee  had  said  they  could  do.  and 
they  did  it. 

And  that  night,  when  they  leaped  from 
the  planes,  they  did  not  shout  "Geronlmo!" 
as  they  had  been  trained.  Loaded  down  with 
up  to  100  pounds  of  equipment  and  all  the 
guns  and  ammunition  they  could  carry,  the 
paratroopers  shouted  "BUI  Lee!"  as  they  hit 
the  sUk. 

Lee  won  accolades  and  medals  and  the 
friendship  of  the  famous,  but  no  soldier  was 
ever  paid  a  higher  tribute. 

Bill  Lee  grew  up  in  Dunn.  He  was  a  hot- 
shot athlete,  a  big  strapping  kid  who  haunt- 
ed the  playing  fields  and  himting  grounds  of 
Harnett  County.  He  went  away  to  coUege  on 
a  basebaU  scholarship,  and  they  still  say  he 
knocked  the  longest  home  run  ever  hit  at 
N.C.  SUte  University. 

But  tUs  would  be  the  life  of  a  professional 
soldier.  He  fought  in  Wortd  War  I,  but  it 
was  his  peacetime  service  that  made  him 
famous.  He  was  a  fast-tracker  In  the  Army, 
going  to  aU  the  right  schools  and  serving  in 
all  the  right,  but  almost  Invisible,  jobs. 

When  Hitler  was  planning  his  conquest  of 
the  world.  BUI  Lee  was  there  as  a  military 
observer,  reporting  to  a  disbelieving  military 
that  a  madman  was  buUdlng  a  mighty  army. 
Lee  also  saw  Hitler's  use  of  paratroopers 
and  came  home  convinced  that  paratroopers 
could  make  the  difference. 

No  one  wanted  to  hear  that.  Lee  became 
such  a  proponent  of  air  borne  training  that 
he  once  was  forbidden  to  discuss  the  subject 
because  his  bosses  were  tired  of  hearing  It. 
But  he  was  right  and  he  knew  it,  and  so  did 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  President  listened  to  the  young  offi- 
cer from  Dunn  and,  despite  the  objections 
of  most  of  the  mUitary  brass  in  Washington, 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  see  what  he  could 
do  with  his  idea  of  sky  soldiers. 

"General  Lee  had  been  to  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  and  seen  those  parachute 
towers  they  were  using  as  rides."  Adams 
said.  "He  ordered  two  of  them  for  Fort  Ben- 
nlng, Oa." 

Using  carnival  rides  and  his  own  belief  in 
what  he  was  doing,  Lee  took  a  handful  of 
soldiers  with  their  out-of-date  equipment 


and  untried  techniques.  And  when  the  dust 
had  settled,  he  was  the  commanding  general 
of  the  crack  lOlst  Airborne  Division. 

Lee  was  at  Eisenhower's  side  when  D-Day 
was  planned,  he  trained  his  paratroopers 
hard  for  their  mission,  and  to  this  day  the 
manual  on  airborne  operations  he  wrote  is 
stiU  being  used. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  BiU  Lee  would 
have  been  the  first  American  to  hit  Prance 
on  D-Day."  said  Adams.  "He  would  have 
been  the  first  man  out  of  the  first  airplane." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Lee  suffered  a  heart 
attack  before  the  invasion  and  was  sent 
home  to  Dunn  to  recuperate.  He  died  four 
years  later.  His  heart  never  healed. 

The  people  of  Dunn  will  remember  their 
most  famous  son  Friday  night  with  a  black- 
tie  dress  ball.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
finish  the  museum  the  town  is  putting  In 
Lee's  home.  Tickets  are  9100  a  couple.  You 
can  get  Information  by  caUing  892-4113  in 
Dunn. 

A  reporter  once  asked  BUI  Lee  who  the 
most  Important  man  In  the  mUitary  was. 
Lee  said,  "The  buck  private,  of  course." 

Forty  years  ago  tonight.  10,000  of  those 
buck  privates  he  loved  and  led  painted  their 
faces  black,  Jumped  out  of  airplanes  and 
shouted  his  name  in  gratitude. 

They  were  living  up  to  another  comment 
he  once  made:  "You  do  not  have  a  history." 
he  told  his  first  band  of  paratroopers.  "But 
you  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Rm.  140)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Com.  Rn.  140 

Whereas  Major  General  William  C.  Lee  of 
Dxmn.  North  Carolina,  served  the  United 
States  with  distinction  in  World  Wars  I  and 
II: 

Whereas  General  Lee  was  Instrumental  In 
conceiving  and  establishing  the  use  of  para- 
chute and  gUdes  troops  in  the  United  States 
Army: 

Whereas  General  Lee  played  a  primary 
role  in  planning  the  assault  on  Nazi  forces 
in  France  by  over  10,000  United  States  para- 
troopers In  connection  with  D-Day  oper- 
ations: 

Whereas  General  Lee  has  become  known 
as  the  "Father  of  the  United  States  Air- 
borne": and 

Whereas  on  June  6,  1986,  the  homeplace 
of  General  Lee  in  Dunn.  North  Carolina. 
wUl  be  opened  tn  the  William  C.  Lee  Air- 
borne Museum:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  re<H>gnlzes  the  no- 
table contribution  of  Major  General  WU- 
Uam  C.  Lee  to  his  country:  expresses  to  his 
famUy  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  outstand- 
ing miUtary  service:  and  designates  June  6. 
1986.  as  -WUliam  C.  Lee  Day". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  f  amUy  of  Major  General  William 
C.Lee. 

Mr.  HTJTiMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  DENTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1310 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  DEVO- 
TION OF  BOB  HOPE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ON  HIS  83D 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  prcx^eed  to  its 
Immediate  consideration.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  and  Senators 
Abdhor,  Borxh,  Bumpers.  Burdick,  Btrs. 
CcxnntAM,  DiCoNciNi,  Dixon.  Dole,  Durkh- 
BXROER,  East.  Ooldwater.  Orassley.  Hatch. 
Hawkins.  Hbcht.  Hetun.  Helms,  Holunos, 
Kassebaum,  Kasten,  Laxalt,  Levin,  Lugar. 
McClitre,  Murkowski,  Pressler,  Roth, 
Simpson.  Staptori).  Stennis.  Stmms.  TRxm- 
MOND,  iSiiBLE.  Wallop,  Warner,  Wilson, 
AND  ZoRiNSKY)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (8.  Res.  413),  to  recognize  the  devo- 
tion of  Bob  Hope  to  the  United  States  on 
his  eighty-third  birthday. 

Whereas  the  favorite  and  most  beloved 
entertainer  in  America,  Bob  Hope,  will  ob- 
serve his  eighty-third  birthday  on  May  29, 
1986: 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  staunchly  sup- 
ported American  values  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Nation: 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  entertained  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  both 
at  home  and  overseas,  since  1941;  and 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  received  many 
awards  including  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Medal  of  Freedom:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirms  its 
recognition  of  the  devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  extends  its  best 
wishes  to  Bob  Hope  on  the  occasion  of  his 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years  young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEin'ON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  only 
occasionally  does  a  Member  of  this 
body  have  the  privilege  to  introduce 
legislation  with  such  enjoyment  as  I 
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feel  today,  along  with  39  of  my  col- 


life.  His  talent  is  not  only  unexcelled, 
but  unioue. 


May  21,  1986 

The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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It  was  as  cruel  and  intentionally 
cruel  an  act  as  one  could  imagine  for 


Not  long  ago  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  were 


him    "the   spokesman    for    the    con- 
science of  the  world."  And  even  from 
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feel  today,  along  with  39  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
recognize  the  devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
his  83d  birthday.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

But.  Madsun  President.  I  would  add 
that  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  body 
should  mark  Bob's  83d  birthday  which 
falls  on  next  Thursday,  a  week  from 
tomorrow,  when  as  we  know,  we  will 
be  absent. 

I  can  think  of  no  individual  who  has 
been  more  representative  of  the  best 
of  America,  who  has  performed  more 
service  to  its  citizens,  who  has  cared 
more  for  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, and  who  has  better  exemplified 
the  humanity  of  this  great  land. 

I  cannot  calculate,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  anyone  could,  the  number  of 
hours,,  days,  months— and  I  am  sure 
that  it  runs  into  years— that  Bob  Hope 
has  given  of  his  own  time  to  entertain 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  both 
in  war  and  in  peace,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  And  I 
have  had  the  privilege  as  one  in  uni- 
form to  enjoy  those  performances.  His 
generosity  in  that  respect  is  truly  im- 
bounded. 

I  owe  him  another  personal  debt. 
Madam  President.  During  his  1971-72 
Christmas  tour  in  Southeast  Asia,  he 
personally  went  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Embassy  in  Laos  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam.  He  did  that  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  at  the  request  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  prisoners,  including  my  own 
family. 

Unfortunately,  Bob  had  to  abandon 
his  efforts  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese refused  to  allow  him  to  visit 
Hanoi,  and  refused  to  deal  with  him 
seriously. 

We  in  Hanoi  did  not  know  about  his 
effort  at  the  time,  but  I  know  that  we 
would  have  welcomed  him  as  a  visitor 
far  more  than  we  did  those  Americans 
whom  the  North  Vietnamese  wel- 
comed and  did  put  in  touch  with  us. 

I  am  one  of  the  Americans  whom  he 
has  blessed  with  his  personal  friend- 
ship. I  owe  him  personal  gratitude  for 
favors,  and  I  convey  gratitude  on 
behalf  of  groups  such  as  the  ex- 
POW's,  all  the  armed  services,  as  well 
as  all  Americans  for  whom  his  many 
contributions  have  brought  so  much 
joy  and  benefit. 

We  all  know  that,  in  addition  to  his 
national  and  international  achieve- 
ments. Bob  has  been  unselfish  and 
caring  for  his  family  as  well  as  for  his 
fellow  man.  Together  he  and  his 
lovely  wife  Delores  raised  four  chil- 
dren, and  his  grandchildren  abound. 

Finally,  Bob  Hope  has  brought  hap- 
piness and  laughter  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  with  his  unique 
brand  of  humor,  always  gentle.  He  has 
the  knack  of  making  us  laugh  not  at 
ourselves  but  because  of  the  joy  of 


life.  His  talent  is  not  only  unexcelled, 
but  unique. 

He  is  truly  one  of  a  kind.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  and  grateful  that  he  is 
an  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  resolution,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  pass  it  today  as  a  truly  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  beloved  American. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Bob  Hope  is  a  true  na- 
tional treasure,  having  been  one  of 
show  business'  brightest  stars  from 
vaudeville  to  radio,  Hollywood,  and 
television.  His  achievements  and  re- 
wards are  many,  including  a  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  and  the  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

On  the  occasion  of  Bob  Hope's  83d 
birthday,  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize 
his  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  service- 
men and  women  of  this  country.  He 
has  traveled  the  world  to  entertain  our 
Armed  Forces,  from  World  War  II  to 
Korea.  Vietnam,  and  more  recent  con- 
flicts. 

I  myself  spent  two  Christmas  holi- 
days in  Vietnam  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
both  times  I  was  part  of  a  very  appre- 
ciative audience  when  Bob  Hope  and 
his  show  came  to  entertain  the  Ameri- 
can forces  there.  Many  American  vet- 
erans have  memories  of  similar  shows 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  all 
are  grateful  for  his  concern  and 
thoughtfulness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  413)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  413 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  413)  to  recognize  the 
devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to  the  United  States 
on  his  eighty-third  birthday. 

Whereas  the  favorite  and  most  beloved 
entertainer  in  America,  Bob  Hope  will  ob- 
serve his  eighty-third  birthday  on  May  29, 
1986: 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  staunchly  sup- 
ported American  values  and  the  interests  of 
the  Nation: 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  entertained  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  both 
at  home  and  overseas,  since  1941:  and 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  received  many 
awards  including  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Medal  of  Freedom:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirms  its 
recognition  of  the  devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  extends  its  best 
wishes  to  Bob  Hope  on  the  occasion  of  his 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years  young.* 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROVS  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
today  is  Andrei  Sakharov's  65th  birth- 
day. When  Yelena  Bonner  was  first  in 
Washington  at  a  reception  last  March, 
she  mentioned  to  Senator  Kerry  and 
to  me  that  she  hoped  the  Senate 
might  take  note  of  the  occasion  of  his 
65th  birthday,  which,  she  told  us, 
would  be  on  May  21.  Then  she  added  a 
comment  which  seems  to  us  so  impor- 
tant, so  concise  and  so  necessary  to 
know.  She  said:  "The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  respect  silent  people."  On  the 
other  hand,  and  as  we  do  know,  it 
ceaselessly  attempts  to  silence  people 
who  ought  to  be  heard. 

Banished  to  the  city  of  Gorky, 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  is  briefly  in  the  West  for 
medical  treatment,  have  faced  con- 
stant harassment  from  the  KGB, 
meant  to  discourage  their  continuing 
commentary  on  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  the^Soviet  Union  and  to  fur- 
ther isolate  them  from  their  own 
people  and  from  those  of  us  in  the 
West— and  East  and  North  and  South, 
for  that  matter— who  wish  to  associate 
ourselves  with  their  work. 

Their  work,  it  should  be  recalled,  in- 
tensified in  the  aftermath  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Helsinki  declarations  in 
1975.  These  declarations  granted,  in 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  third  basket,  what  is  in  essence 
a  treaty  right  to  the  citizens  of  the 
subscribing  nations  to  take  note  of 
their  government's  own  conduct  wih 
respect  to  the  commitments  which 
were  made.  Helsinki  Watch  Commit- 
tees were  formed  throughout  Western 
Europe,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  briefly,  desperately,  cou- 
rageously, one  was  formed  in  Moscow. 
Andrei  Sakharov,  one  of  the  great 
physicists  of  our  age,  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Academy,  a  Nobel  laureate, 
gave  his  incomparable  prestige  to  that 
enterprise.  And  with  its  contempt  for 
its  own  people  as  well  as  for  world 
opinion  and  international  commit- 
ments, which  too  often  characterizes 
the  Soviet  regime  if  not  invariably  so, 
Sakharov  was  sent  into  internal  exile. 
He  was  banished  to  the  city  of  Gorky, 
a  city  which  is  forbidden  to  Western 
visitors  and  even  forbidden  to  Soviet 
visitors  who  do  not  have  business 
there. 


It  was  as  cruel  and  intentionally 
cruel  an  act  as  one  could  imagine  for 
the  Sakharovs.  He  is  not  just  a  spokes- 
man for  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Soviet  peoples;  he  is  also  a  physi- 
cist of  the  most  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. I  shall  be  speaking  in  a  little 
while  of  some  remarks  made  by  our 
own  most  distinguished  physicist, 
Sidney  Drell,  of  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center,  who  spoke  of  Sak- 
harov and  noted  that  his  theoretical 
work  is  leading  us  at  long  last  to  an 
understanding  of  why  the  universe  is 
composed  of  matter  and  not  antimat- 
ter. 

This  is  a  mind  the  work  of  which 
will  go  down  in  this  century  along 
with  that  of  Albert  Einstein  and  the 
great  masters  of  quantum  mechanics, 
whose  theoretical  work  has  led  us  out- 
ward into  the  universe  and  inward  into 
the  atom  and  changed  our  understand- 
ing of  all  reality  as  we  previously  knew 
it. 

Sakharov's  work  can  only  be  done, 
as  Sidney  Drell  observes,  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  physicists  and  with 
access  to  their  new  findings,  with  col- 
loquys, with  conferences,  with  ex- 
change with  his  own  peers,  with  his 
students— all  that  is  denied  him;  the 
science  in  him  killed,  if  you  will,  and 
the  man  imprisoned.  That  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  this  in  an  act  of  con- 
tempt for  its  own  people  and  for  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  chilling  facts  of  our 
age.  They  do  not  care  what  they  do  to 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  they  do  not  care 
what  we  think  about  it.  That  is  evi- 
dent. The  rare  exchange  of  this  pris- 
oner for  that  prisoner  has  not  changed 
their  internal  policies. 

Perhaps  we  will  know,  but  it  must  be 
known  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  here,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  know  and  we  remember 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  on  this 
day. 

A  number  of  us  have  asked  to  speak 
and  we  shall  speak  with  as  much  time 
as  the  Senate  csm  make  available  to 
us.  I  do  not  want  to  do  more  than  in- 
troduce the  remarks  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Kerry, 
and  I  shall  make  at  the  outset.  I  see 
that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  is 
on  the  floor  and  I  wonder  if  he  would 
wish  to  speak  at  this  moment. 

D  1340 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  not  only  for 
joining  me  in  this  effort  aaid  for  allow- 
ing me  the  time  to  speak,  but  also  for 
his  concern  and  for  his  continued  com- 
mitment to  the  effort  to  not  be  silent, 
to  join  Andrei  Sakharov  and  others  in 
the  effort  to  bring  to  the  world's  at- 
tention on  a  continued  basis,  until 
they  can  be  free,  their  plight  and  to 
remind  people  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  so. 


Not  long  ago  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  were 
meeting  with  Yelena  Bonner  here  in 
Washington,  and  she  pulled  us  aside 
and  whispered  to  us,  "Please  don't 
forget  that  the  21st  of  May  is  the 
birthday  of  Andrei  Sakharov."  And  so 
we  are  here  today  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues and  with  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  to  remind  people  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  pick  up  on  the  efforts 
that  this  great  individual  is  making  on 
behalf  of  all  people  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  what  he  is  lending  to  the 
moral  force  behind  the  notion  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  liberty. 

Today  marks  the  65th  birthday  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Obviously,  in  many 
ways  this  birthday  is  not  a  day  to  cele- 
brate because  Andrei  Sakharov  re- 
mains in  what  is  known  as  "internal 
exile"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
closed  city  of  Gorky.  He  is  separated 
from  his  wife  Yelena  Bonner,  who  is 
able  to  be  here  in  the  United  States 
largely  because  of  the  commitment 
and  because  of  the  efforts  of  Andrei 
Sakharov.  It  is  testimony  alone  to  the 
plight  in  which  they  lived  and  he  now 
lives  that  in  order  to  secure  the  medi- 
cal treatment  for  his  wife,  in  order  to 
gain  for  her  the  right  to  care  for  her- 
self and  to  be  cared  for  he  had  to  stop 
eating:  he  had  to  literally  refuse  life  in 
order  to  give  life.  He  is  separated  from 
his  children  who  live  in  Newton,  MA, 
whom  I  have  come  to  know,  who  have 
also  been  brought  into  the  effort  to 
try  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  plight  of  their  parents  to  have 
to  give  up  food  and  to  be  willing  to 
turn  away  from  life  itself.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  friends 
and  colleagues  even  within  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Moscow. 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
Soviet  system— isolated  and  cut  off 
from  the  world  except  to  the  degree 
that  the  world  is  willing  to  make  him 
not  isolated  and  not  cut  off. 

By  standards  which  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  pains  to  avoid,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's birthday,  however,  may  be  in 
some  sense  a  cause  for  celebration, 
and  I  say  that  because  it  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  himian  spirit 
over  the  forces  of  oppression. 

Yelena  Bonner,  his  wife,  has  said, 
"The  Soviet  Union  does  not  respect 
silent  people." 

Well,  we  do  not  tend  to  be  silent  in 
this  country,  and  because  of  the  ac- 
tions and  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  frankly  care  little  at  this 
moment  in  time  about  their  feelings 
regarding  us  on  the  issue  of  respect. 
We  do  not  intend  to  be  silent,  but  they 
should  know  that  the  world  respects 
Dr.  Sakharov  because  he  has  never  re- 
mained silent. 

When  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1975,  a  prize  that  he  was  not 
allowed  by  the  Soviets  to  receive,  the 
citation  by  the  Nobel  committee  cited 


him  "the  spokesman  for  the  con- 
science of  the  world."  And  even  from 
his  place  of  exile  in  Gorky,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov has  continued  to  call  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  world  with  great 
courage  and  obviously  at  great  risk  to 
his  own  life. 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  spoken  out  for 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  spoken 
out  in  an  effort  to  try  to  hold  his 
country  to  the  very  standards  which 
his  country  has  promised  to  uphold  in 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights.  He  has  spoken  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Solidarity  movement  in 
Poland  and  on  behalf  of  thousands  of 
Jews  who  are  still  oppressed  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Above  all.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  been  a 
spokesman  for  peace.  As  a  nuclear 
physicist— I  listened  to  my  colleague 
extol  his  abilities  as  a  physicist— he 
has  been  one  of  the  creators,  we  know, 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  but  he  has  also 
been  one  of  the  creators  of  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  about  the  con- 
sequences of  having  created  that 
bomb. 

He  knows  too  well  and  he  attempts 
to  teach  as  well  the  consequences  of 
that  destructive  power.  He  has  accept- 
ed the  moral  responsibility,  no  matter 
what  it  has  meant  to  he  and  his  family 
and  his  life,  of  speaking  out  for  nucle- 
ar arms  control  and  restraint.  His  ac- 
tions, the  risks  he  has  taken,  have 
never  been  on  his  own  behalf.  He  has 
always  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  others, 
taken  risks  on  behalf  of  humanity,  on 
behalf  of  the  larger  issue  than  him- 
self, and  particularly  on  behalf  of  his 
wife  and  his  family  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Andrei  Sakharov  has  taken  on 
the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  that  for  which  he  stands.  Because 
of  the  kind  of  man  that  he  is,  I  think 
we  can  say  today  he  has  won  in  a 
sense.  They  may  imprison  his  body, 
but  they  cannot  place  this  man's  spirit 
behind  bars.  They  cannot  imprison  his 
determination  to  be  an  individual.  He 
has  won  because  due  to  his  hunger 
strikes  and  the  moral  force  he  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment they  were  forced  to  relent  and  to 
finally  allow  Yelena  Bonner  to  come 
to  this  country  for  medical  treatment. 
He  has  won  because  he  has  inspired 
the  world  with  his  moral  leadership 
and  his  courage. 

In  the  1975  Nobel  Prize  lecture.  Dr. 
Sakharov  said,  though  he  could  not 
deliver  it  himself,  "We  must  make 
good  the  demands  of  reason  and  create 
a  life  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
goals  we  only  dimly  perceive."  In  1982, 
from  exile  in  Gorky,  Andrei  Sakharov 
said,  "I  shall  continue  to  live  in  the 
hope  that  goodness  will  finally  tri- 
umph." 
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Today.  Mr.  President,  on  his  65th 
birthday.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  still,  as 
we  all  know  too  well,  not  free  but  be- 
cause of  his  courage  and  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  moral  leadership  that  he 
has  given  us,  I  believe  that  some  day 
goodness  will  finally  triumph  and 
Andrei  Sakharov  will  be  free. 

This  is  a  man  who  gives  meaning  to 
words  which  many  of  us  have  listened 
to  and  believed  in  for  a  long  time  in 
this  country  about  how  individuals  can 
make  a  difference,  about  how  when 
you  strike  out  against  injustice  you 
can  change  a  small  portion  of  events. 
Andrei  Sakharov  is  literally  sending 
out  a  ripple  of  hope  to  people  all 
across  the  world  and  with  that  ripple 
this  is  one  individual,  one  human 
being  who  has  the  ability  to  help 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  written  in  the  Washington  Post 
recently,  "Yelena  Bonner:  My  Life 
With  Sakharov."  That  article  outlines 
in  stark,  vivid  fashion  the  nature  of 
the  existence  of  these  human  beings, 
how  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
money  to  pay  for  window  cleaning, 
they  cannot  get  window  cleaning  be- 
cause they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
contacts  with  people,  how  they  have 
to  drive  elsewhere  to  listen  to  the 
radio  because  their  television  and 
radio  and  phonograph  are  jammed, 
how  they  caimot  use  the  phone.  This 
man  has  no  phone  in  his  apartment. 
They  must  go  elsewhere  in  the  effort 
to  be  able  to  have  contact  even  with 
those  with  whom  he  is  alleged  to  be 
able  to  work. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Madam  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  joining  me  in  this  collo- 
quy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  U.  1986] 
Yelzma  Bonmer:  My  Lite  With  Sakharov 

(By  Yelena  Bonner) 
During  my  five-month  visit  to  America, 
there  have  been  many  receptions,  lunches, 
dinners,  and  serious  conversations  about  my 
husband  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  ordeal. 
The  questions  vary,  but  sometimes  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  questioner  knows 
nothing  about  him.  The  questioner  doesn't 
even  know  why  he  came  to  ask  his  question. 
Everyone  was  asking,  so  he  asked,  too. 

It's  that  way  back  home  in  Russia,  when 
you  see  a  line  in  the  street.  That  means 
something  has  been  put  out  for  sale,  so  you 
get  in  line,  too.  You  don't  know  what 
they're  selling.  And  the  people  ahead  of  you 
don't  either.  It  doesn't  matter,  you'll  figure 
it  out  later. 

But  even  friends  who  know  quite  a  lot 
about  Andrei  ask:  "Who  takes  care  of 
Andrei  while  you  are  here?" 

No  one.  He  is  alone.  Alone.  He  cleans  up. 
mops  the  floor  in  the  kitchen,  does  the 
laundry.  He  goes  to  the  store,  buys  food. 


brings  it  home  and  cooks  it.  He  eats  alone, 
then  washes  the  dishes. 
"Does  he  really  know  how  to  manage?" 
Yes,  he  knows.  And  it  does  not  bother 
him.  He  does  not  think  that  household 
chores  divert  him  from  "eternal"  and  "im- 
mortal" matters.  He  respects  such  tasks, 
and  is  willing  to  help  even  when  I  am  home, 
sometimes  snatching  work  right  out  of  my 
hands.  It  is  in  fact  important  to  understand 
his  attitudes  toward  such  things.  It  resem- 
bles his  attitudes  toward  people.  Just  as 
there  are  no  little  people  or  unimportant 
lives,  there  is  no  insignificant  work. 

He  gets  annoyed  when  someone  asks: 
"Andrei  Dmitrievich,  you  are  such  a  great 
man.  you  need  peace  and  quiet.  Why  should 
you  risk  you  health  going  on  hunger  strikes 
for  Liza  and  Yelena  and  Bukovsky  and 
Ogurtsov  and  Moros?"  He  finds  it  difficult 
to  reply  to  people  who  do  not  understand 
the  roots  of  his  behavior. 

Sometimes  people  have  asked  him:  "Why 
bother  writing  about  some  Jew  who  would 
like  to  emigrate?"  Such  questions  he  finds 
offensive,  and  he  is  puraled  that  people  who 
have  met  him  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

He  approaches  household  matters  and  ev- 
eryday life  with  the  same  simplicity  and  re- 
spect as  he  does  people.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  be  alone.  He  does  not  have  time 
for  everything  he  wants  to  do.  Things  re- 
quire much  more  effort  than  they  do  in 
America.  Sometimes  he  lacks  the  physical 
strength  to  cope. 

"And  when  you  were  living  alone,  was 
your  life  like  that,  too?"  people  ask  me. 
"Yes.  just  like  that." 

"How  did  you  manage  if  you  needed  six 
cardiac  bypasses? 

I  managed.  I  did  what  I  could.  Two  years 
ago  I  could  not  wash  the  windows  before  I 
sealed  them  for  the  winter.  I  washed  them 
last  summer,  but  I  was  feeling  worse  again 
in  the  fall,  so  over  the  winter  they  were 
dirty.  I  have  money  to  pay  a  window  clean- 
er, but  I  am  forbidden  to  have  contacts  with 
people. 

One  day  my  television  set  broke  down.  I 
found  the  telephone  number  of  a  repair 
shop  in  the  phone  book  and  went  outside  to 
call.  I  did  not  have  to  look  too  far  for  a  pay 
phone;  the  first  two  were  out  of  order,  but 
the  third  was  working.  I  was  still  dialing  the 
number  when  my  secret  service  escort  (or 
KGB  agent— I  don't  know  what  to  call  him 
in  order  to  avoid  being  accused  of  slander) 
pulled  open  the  door  and  held  down  the 
button.  He  chewed  me  out,  saying  I  knew 
very  well  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  use  the 
telephone.  Then  he  agreed  to  tell  his  boss 
that  I  needed  a  television  repairman.  Two 
days  later  the  policeman  who  stands' guard 
at  our  door  politely  told  me:  "The  repair- 
man is  coming  tomorrow." 

"Why  did  you  have  to  go  to  a  pay  phone?. 
Can't  you  call  from  your  house?"  people 
ask. 

We  have  no  phone  in  our  apartment. 
Academician  Sakharov  has  been  living  in 
Gorky  six  years  without  a  telephone.  There 
have  been  times  when  I  needed  urgent  med- 
ical assistance,  not  a  television  repairman. 
Andrei  would  have  to  run  outside,  even  in 
freezing  weather,  to  look  for  a  phone  booth. 
In  winter,  still  fewer  work  properly.  But 
now  he  is  alone,  and  I  don't  know  what 
would  happen  in  case  of  a  medical  emergen- 
cy. 

In  Soviet-made  films  shown  in  the  West. 
Andrei  speaks  quite  a  bit  on  the  phone.  It  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  convince  the  audi- 
ence that  he  has  a  telephone.  While  I  have 
been  in  America,  they  have  allowed  us  the 


luxury  of  speaking  to  each  other.  Andrei  is 
summoned  to  a  telephone  center,  but  not 
the  usual  one  for  international  calls.  Post 
Office   107  is  especially  equipped  with  a 
hidden  camera,  and  the  films  have  demon- 
strated how  easily,  with  no  regard  for  the 
law.  they  listen  to  and  record  conversations 
between  a  husband  and  wife.  I  don't  know 
who  makes  the  movies,  but  I  think  the  se- 
quences exposing  our  family  affairs  to  the 
whole  world  are  anti-Soviet.  In  any  demo- 
cratic country,  where  the  law  protects  the 
individual  and  not  the  state.  Andrei  and  I 
would  win  a  court  case  against  the  anony- 
mous peeping  Toms  who  direct  the  films 
and  the  government  officials  who  authorize 
them.   Remember  Watergate.   A  President 
was  forced  to  resign  because  of  wiretapping. 
"Do  you  listen  to  the  radio?" 
Yes.  we  do.  In  order  to  tune  in.  we  travel 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  town,  to  the  race- 
track or  to  the  cemetery.  There  we  can  pick 
up  some  Western  stations.  It  isn't  bad  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  it  is  cold  and  windy 
in  winter.  The  days  are  short:  we  don't  like 
to  drive  at  night  because  the  roads  are  often 
not  clear— you  can  see  that  in  one  of  the 
films  the  authorities  made— and  they  are 
slippery.  So  we  seldom  listen  to  the  radio  in 
winter. 
"Why  don't  you  listen  at  home?" 
Because  it  is  jammed.  In  our  house,  or  at 
least  in  our  apartment,  since  I  don't  know 
about  the  rest  of  our  10-story  building,  some 
device  has  been  Installed  which  prevents  us 
from  listening  to  the  radio,  which  Interferes 
with  our  television  reception  and  also  with 
our    phonograph.    The    jamming    occurs 
around  the  clock.  We  have  tested  it  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  evening  and  night. 
"Is  it  harmful  for  your  health?" 
Andrei  has  thought  about  this  and  does 
not  know.  I  don't  understand  things  at  all. 

"Can  you  read  newspapers  and  maga-. 
zines?" 

All  the  Soviet  ones  we  want.  The  Western 
magazines  which  we  had  managed  to  collect 
over  four  years,  among  them  issues  of  News- 
week.  Time,  Paris  Match,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  were  all  taken  during  the 
search  of  May  8,  1984.  They  have  not  been 
returned,  nor  have  our  clippings  from  West- 
ern newspapers.  Even  our  Soviet  press  clip- 
pings were  confiscated. 
"What  else  do  you  read?" 
Andrei  does  not  read  a  lot— I  am  speaking 
about  belles-letres  where  he  usually  follows 
my  recommendations.  He  spends  more  time 
on  scientific  journals  and  reprints.  I  read  a 
great  deal,  mostly  Soviet  intellectual  maga- 
zines, both  fiction  and  non-fiction;  they  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting.  I  also  read 
books.  While  I  was  able  to  go  back  and  forth 
between  Moscow  and  Gorky,  I  would  get 
English  and  American  detective  stories.  My 
Engjtlsh  is  not  up  to  more  serious  reading, 
,  but  I  am  quite  able  to  understand  my  favor- 
ite heroes,  Nero  Wolfe  and  his  sidekick 
Archie  the  ladies'  man.  I  also  read  Agatha 
Christie  and  John  le  Carre  (difficult  for 
me),  among  others.  Occasionally,  Andrei 
also  reads  English  mysteries. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  Russian  books  and 
magazines?  Do  you  buy  them?" 

Some  newspapers  we  simply  buy.  We  have 
yearly  subscriptions  for  most  of  the  literary 
journals  and  the  newspapers.  Subscribing  is 
rather  complicated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause many  publications  are  "limited."  That 
means  that  there  is  a  ceiling  on  subscrip- 
tions and  very  few  copies  ever  appear  on 
sale.  This  may  seem  astonishing  to  people  in 
the  West— there  are  willing  customers  who 
cannot  buy  what  they  want,  but  that's  the 


way  it  is.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  other 
explanation  for  the  limits  besides  the  paper 
shortage,  but  often  the  limits  are  on  the 
most  popular  publications.  There  is  also  a 
shortage  of  books  that  people  would  want  to 
buy. 

Andrei  Dmitrievich  and  I  have  no  problem 
getting  subscriptions,  and  we  can  order 
practically  anthing  we  want,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  magazines  America  and  England. 
That  is  because  I  am  a  war  veteran,  and  war 
veterans  may  subscribe  to  whatever  they 
desire  without  worrying  about  limits.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  show  my  papers  and  pay  for 
the  entire  year.  For  1986  I  spent  nearly  500 
rubles  on  subscriptions— and  by  Soviet 
standards,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the 
low  prices  of  our  publications,  that  is  a  lot 
of  money.  As  the  saying  Toes.  "Read  until 
you  can't  stand  it." 

We  have  no  problems  with  obtaining 
books,  either.  As  long  as  Andrei  Dmitrievich 
is  an  academician,  he  may  order  many  of 
the  books  published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
the  Academic  Bookstore  in  Moscow.  In  the 
past,  we  used  to  go  there  every  month,  and 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  dig  around  in  books! 
The  two  of  us  were  like  Karl  Marx,  who 
when  asked.  "What  is  your  favorite  pas- 
time?" replied:  "Digging  around  in  books." 

Now  we  order  books  from  the  Academic 
Book  catalogue  and  receive  them  by  mail. 
That's  less  exciting.  And  for  some  reason, 
the  best  books  often  don't  reach  us.  On  the 
average,  we  order  25  to  30  rubles'  worth  of 
books  a  month.  Books  and  magazines  are 
the  luxury  of  our  life,  just  as  they  had  been 
in  my  life  before  I  met  Sakharov. 

Besides  the  things  necessary  for  everyday 
living,  we  have  made  few  purchases  in  our 
years  together.  In  Moscow  we  did  not  buy 
any  furniture  except  for  some  things  for  the 
kitchen  and  the  bed  we  slept  in.  In  Gorky,  I 
bought  a  desk,  a  book  shelf,  a  table  and  a 
few  table  lamps.  We  have  not  purchased  a 
single  carpet  or  crystal  objet  d'art  (material, 
albeit  superficial,  indicators  of  life-style  in 
our  society).  And  we're  not  overly  extrava- 
gant in  terms  of  clothing,  either.  Look  how 
far  the  question  of  reading  material  has 
taken  me.  But  I  think  that  the  reader,  inter- 
ested in  much  or  even  in  everything  about 
Andrei  Dmitrievich,  will  forgive  me. 

"What  is  the  food  situation  in  Gorky?" 

It's  not  catastrophic  and  probably  very 
much  the  way  it  is  in  any  Soviet  city  other 
than  Moscow  or  Leningraid.  I  will  simply  list 
what  there  is  in  the  stores— not  even  in 
stores  in  general,  but  in  the  one  where  we 
market.  It  is  located  two  or  three  blocks 
from  us,  perhaps  a  bit  more.  The  return  trip 
is  uphill,  and  carrying  groceries  is  too  much 
for  me  since  my  heart  attack.  So  I  drive  to 
the  store.  Andrei  usually  walks. 

The  grocery  store  always  has  sugar,  tea 
(very  poor  quality),  salt,  some  sort  of  cook- 
ies, rice,  vegetable  oil.  several  types  of 
candy,  semolina,  and  sometimes  other 
grains  and  macaroni,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  buckwheat  in  the  last  six  years.  There 
is  no  butter,  they  do  have  margarine,  some- 
times cheese,  almost  always  eggs.  As  for 
other  food  products— meat,  chicken,  sau- 
sage, fish— when  they  appear,  so  do  long 
lines. 

The  dairy  store  almost  always  has  milk 
and  yogurt  in  the  mornings,  and  often  has 
cottage  cheese  and  sour  cream,  and  some- 
times regular  cheese.  The  vegetable  store 
sells  potatoes,  carrots  and  beets,  and  very 
rarely  squash  or  cauliflower.  Apples,  grapes 
and  other  fruits  create  very  long  lines- 
especialy  for  bananas  or  oranges.  There  are 
always  juices. 


The  bakery  has  bread,  black  and  white, 
during  the  day,  but  runs  out  in  the  evening, 
especially  on  Fridays,  when  people  shop  for 
their  weekend  trips  to  the  country. 

There  is  also  a  wine  and  vodka  shop.  They 
don't  always  have  vodka,  and  long  lines 
form  when  it's  on  sale.  As  a  war  veteran,  I 
can  shop  without  standing  in  line,  simply  by 
showing  my  papers.  I  sometimes  use  that 
right,  especially  to  buy  cottage  cheese  or 
fruit.  Once  I  used  it  to  purchase  vodka.  In 
the  summer  of  1985  I  had  lost  weight  drasti- 
cally and  developed  abscesses  under  my 
arm.  Concerned  that  the  infection  might 
spread.  I  decided  to  disinfect  the  skin  thor- 
oughly. Neither  tilcohol-saturated  pads  nor 
alcohol  is  available,  so  I  went  to  buy  some 
vodka.  I  picked  the  wrong  day.  a  Friday,  and 
the  line  was  long.  I  took  out  my  papers  and 
people  let  me  through  to  the  front  of  the 
line.  I  asked  for  a  bottle  and  then  for  two- 
it  would  save  me  a  trip  if  the  infection 
spread.  When  I  came  out  of  the  store,  a 
bottle  of  vodka  in  each  hand,  my  KOB 
escort  said.  "Yelena  Oaeorgiyevna.  you 
don't  use  to  drink,  did  you?" 

"You'd  drive  anyone  to  drink." 

I  don't  know  whether  he  believed  I  had 
taken  to  drink  or  not.  But  this  was  during 
the  gloomiest  days  of  June  1985. 

GorUy  has  several  outdoor  farmers'  mar- 
kets. On  the  average,  the  prices  are  three 
times  what  they  are  in  the  stores,  and  for 
some  items,  even  higher.  For  instance,  meat 
in  the  store  costs  2  rubles  a  kilogram  and 
between  6  and  8  rubles  at  the  market.  Pota- 
toes in  the  store  are  10  kopeks  a  kilogram 
and  30  to  50  kopeks  in  the  market.  Cottage 
cheese  is  1  ruble  at  the  store  and  4-5  rubles 
in  the  market.  To  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
berries  and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
exist  only  at  the  markets. 

In  the  winter,  the  selection  is  very  poor, 
and  in  order  to  get  anything  at  all,  you  must 
arrive  before  eight  in  the  morning.  I  always 
oversleep.  In  the  summer,  the  market  Is 
much  more  festive— there  are  flowers,  ber- 
ries, and  colorful  fruits,  primarily  from  the 
southern  republics. 

But  the  prices  are  horrifying.  On  a  televi- 
sion program  for  New  Year's  Eve  1985,  one 
of  our  comics  Joked  that  the  Division  for 
Combatting  Embezzlement  of  Socialist 
Property  would  do  well  by  arresting  anyone 
shopping  for  melons  or  pears  at  the  market; 
they  would  never  go  wrong,  because  no  one 
can  afford  them  on  his  salary  alone.  That's 
an  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  even  though  I  see  many 
shoppers  at  the  markets. 

Once  again,  my  status  as  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  (World  War  II)  allows 
us  not  to  worry  too  much  about  groceries. 
Every  city  has  special  stores  for  this  catego- 
ry of  people.  When  I  was  exiled,  I  requested 
that  I  be  put  on  the  eligibility  list  of  one  of 
these  stores.  Before  that.  I  used  to  bring 
almost  all  of  our  groceries  from  Moscow. 
Once  I  was  assigned,  we  visited  the  special 
store  twice  a  month  to  pick  up  our  allot- 
ments. 

Each  allotment  Includes  l.S  kilograms  of 
meat,  one  chicken.  1  kilogram  of  fish,  buck- 
wheat groats,  peas,  mayonnaise,  600  grams 
of  butter,  canned  goods  and  a  half  kilogram 
of  cheese.  That  food  order  really  helps  us 
out— especially  In  winter. 

As  I  said,  we  used  to  go  twice  a  month. 
But  it  was  a  form  of  social  contact— with 
other  customers,  with  the  salespeople— and 
so  we  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  store.  Now 
the  order  is  delivered  to  our  apartment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  privileges  accorded  veter- 
ans of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are  not  ex- 


tended to  other  handicapped  persons,  who 
could  use  this  sort  of  help  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  their  life. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions:  "In 
the  past,  Andrei  Dmitrievich  did  not  want 
to  emigrate.  What  is  his  attitude  now?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as  Andrei 
began  to  have  contacts  with  journalists  in 
1972,  they  started  asking  this  question.  We 
were  living  on  Chkalov  Street,  never  sus- 
pecting that  we  would  wind  up  in  Gorky. 
Andrei  would  reply  In  a  few  words,  most 
often  In  one  brief  sentence:  "I  don't  h<«/^i«« 
hypothetical  situations." 

In  1973  he  received  his  first  Invitation  to 
spend  a  year  at  Princeton  University  as  a 
visiting  professor.  He  accepted  with  thanks, 
but  said  he  was  not  ready  to  emigrate  and 
he  was  not  preparing  to  do  so.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  consider  emigration  possible 
for  himself  and  gave  several  reasons  why. 
This  conversation  was  not  reported  accu- 
rately by  the  correspondent  who  discussed 
the  invitation  with  him:  the  second  half  was 
simply  omitted.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, Andrei  did  not  make  any  official  at- 
tempt to  go  to  Princeton. 

When  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  Visas  and  Registration 
(OVIR)  for  a  visa  and  was  refused. 

In  1977  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
attend  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  America, 
although  he  did  not  reach  OVIR  in  the  ap- 
plication process.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
did  not  issue  one  of  the  needed  documents, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  proceed. 

In  early  1983,  Andrei  received  an  Invita- 
tion from  the  Norwegian  government  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  In  Norway. 
The  invitation  was  sent  at  the  behest  of  the 
Norwegian  parliament  and  all  of  the  parties 
voted  for  it.  Andrei  replied  to  the  Invitation 
with  the  following  letter: 

To:  The  Norwegian  Government 

I  accept  with  gratitude  the  invitation  of 
the  Norwegian  government  to  move  loith  my 
family  to  Norway  for  permanent  residence. 
Any  possitHlity  for  my  departure  from  the 
USSR  depends  on  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
authorities.  I  was  earlier  (197S  and  1977) 
denied  permission  to  take  trips  abroad  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  secret  chamcter  of 
my  work  until  July  1968.  I  hope  you  uHU  ask 
the  authorities  atmut  the  possibility  of  my 
departure  at  this  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  refusal,  I  hope  the  Norwe- 
gian government  will  support  the  following 
request  which  is  of  vital  importance  for  our 
family.  In  September  1982,  my  wife  Yelena 
Bonner  submitted  an  application  to  travel 
to  Italy  for  ophthalmological  treatment  in- 
cluding possible  eye  surgery.  Her  eye  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  concussion  she  suffered  at 
the  front  during  World  War  II.  Because  of 
the  special  conditions  under  which  we  live, 
medical  treatment  in  the  USSR  is  not  potti- 
bU. 

RetpectfuUy, 

Andrv  Sakhakov. 

"What  Is  your  attitude  toward  the  reports 
that  your  husband  will  be  exchanged  soon?" 

My  attitude  is  negative— not  toward  an  ex- 
change but  toward  the  reports.  I  consider 
them  disinformation.  I  think  the  story 
about  an  exchange  on  May  18  appeared  In 
the  press  to  make  people  forget  that  May  21 
will  be  Andrei  Dmitrlevich's  SSth  birthday 
and  to  deter  the  kind  of  open  and  solemn 
ceremonies  which  have  marked  that  day  in 
past  years. 

"Are  you  planning  to  return  to  the  USSR 
and.  If  so,  when?" 
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I  am  plmnnlng  to  return  and  have  even 
drawn  up  a  list  of  the  things  I  should  buy. 
although  I  have  not  yet  made  the  actual 
purchases.  I  expect  to  fly  back  toward  the 
end  of  May. 

D  1350 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President. 
I  very  much  agree  with  and  share  the 
hopes  to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  referred. 
What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this? 
What  is  the  prospect  for  changed  con- 
ditions and  circimistances  in  the 
Soviet  regime?  I  do  not  know. 

The  totalitarian  regime  is  an  alto- 
gether new  experience  for  mankind- 
ideological  and,  at  some  levels,  techno- 
logical—and we  do  not  know  if  such  re- 
gimes ever  collapse.  But  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  decline.  They  decline 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
suppress  their  best  and  most  creative 
people,  which  they  have  done  in  the 
case  of  Sakharov. 

We  know  him  as  a  scientist  of  world 
class  who  would  have  taught  scientists 
equally  capable,  if  not  possessed  of  his 
rare  genius.  They  have  lost  those  stu- 
dents that  Sakharov  would  have  had. 
They  have  lost  those  people  who 
would  have  been  Inspired  by  him. 

It  has  been  commented  that  25  years 
ago.  Soviet  science  had  some  things  to 
be  said  for  it.  It  was  not  without 
achievements.  Russia  was  a  European 
nation,  with  European  standards  of 
achievement  and  productive  of  scien- 
tific work.  Even  25  years  ago.  you 
could  find  such  work  being  done  In  the 
Soviet  system— fine  technology.  They 
put  the  first  satellite  In  space,  and 
they  put  the  first  man  In  space.  They 
have  not  done  anything  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since. 

You  cannot  command  science.  You 
can  command  prison  guards,  not  sci- 
ence. You  caimot  summon  forth  the 
great  achievements  of  the  rare  Individ- 
ual such  as  Sakharov. 

It  is  that  decline  which  Is  seemingly 
inherent  In  the  system,  and  especially 
80  with  respect  to  matters  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  A  system 
which  lives  on  a  monopoly  of  knowl- 
edge by  a  very  few  simply  caxmot,  in 
the  end.  be  creative  in  a  world  of  sci- 
ence, which,  of  necessity,  requires  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not 
happen.  A  regime  will  decline  and  does 
decline;  It  does  not  collapse. 

This  was  clear  very  quickly  after  the 
Helsinki  accords  were  signed.  In  1975 
the  Nobel  Committee  awarded  the 
prize  for  peace  to  Sakharov,  citing  him 
as  "the  spokesman  for  the  conscience 
of  mankind."  Well,  that  is  a  fine  Nor- 
weigan  thought— the  conscience  of 
mankind.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
Is  objectively  such  as  phenorunenon, 
but  I  would  like  to  think  there  might 
be.  The  citation  went  on  to  say: 

In  a  convincing  fashion  Sakharov  has  em- 
phasized that  the  inviolable  rights  of  man 
can  serve  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a 
genuine  and  long-lasting  system  of  interna- 


tional cooperation.  •  •  •  He  has  •  •  •  fought 
for  the  ideal  of  a  sUte  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Justice  for  all. 

There  Is  something  antique  to  that 
language,  is  there  not— "the  Inviolable 
rights  of  man"? 

There  are  not  many  places  In  the 
world  any  longer  where  men's  rights 
are  thought  to  be  Inviolable,  and  not 
many  places  where  they  are  not  violat- 
ed. Still,  the  Nobel  Prize  originated  in 
an  earlier  age,  an  age  that  never  knew 
totalitarianism. 

A  few  months  later,  I  was  asked  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  a  special  convo- 
cation of  the  Hebrew  University,  to 
which  Sakharov  had  also  been  invited. 
The  Helsinki  accords  had  guaranteed 
Individuals  the  right  to  associate  with 
persons  in  other  countries,  guaranteed 
the  right  to  leave  a  country  for  pur- 
poses such  as  a  convocation  of  a  great, 
world  class  university  such  as  the 
Hebrew  University. 

Sakharov.  on  the  telephone,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation,  stating  that  he 
would  be  honored.  Einstein  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Universi- 
ty, which  has  always  had  very  special 
connections  with  physicists.  At  the 
last  moment,  with  no  explanation, 
with  no  announcement,  it  simply 
became  clear  that  Sakharov  was  not 
going  to  appear,  and  his  doctorate  was 
awarded  in  absentia. 

I  spoke  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
should  like  to  cite  the  final  remarks  I 
made.  I  said: 

Sakharov  wanted  to  come  •  *  *  and  Sak- 
harov is  not  here.  Which  all  the  more  en- 
hances the  importance  of  this  occasion  for 
those  of  us  who  are  here.  We  are  here  to 
witness  that  he  is  not.  We  are  here  to  attest 
to  the  world  and  most  especially  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  tliat  we  most  will- 
ingly share  our  honor  and  his  with  those 
who  stand  with  him.  More.  That  if  he 
should  think  it  fit  company  we  would  want 
it  understood  that  we  are  among  those  who 
stand  with  him. 

For  Sakharov  is  here.  And  those  who 
stand  with  him  are  here. 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  say 
that  these  words  have  had  much  con- 
sequence. In  a  very  few  years  Sakha- 
rov's  confinement  to  Moscow  was 
ended  and  he  was  exiled  to  Gorky. 
Yet.  the  world  has  not  failed  to  note 
this.  We  would  be  wrong.  In  a  very 
large  maimer.  If  we  did  not  perceive 
the  degree  to  which  the  treatment  of 
the  Sakharovs  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  the  others  with  them  on  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  Conunlttee— has  all  but  fi- 
nally destroyed  the  reputation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  place  where  reasona- 
ble hopes  of  humankind  might  reside. 
This  was  a  condition  the  Soviet 
Union  once  enjoyed  in  the  West.  After 
all,  Marxist  doctrine  is  Western.  It  is  a 
condition  the  Soviets  enjoyed  for  the 
first  half  century  of  the  Soviet  State— 
a  widespread  disposition  either  to 
share  some  of  their  Ideology  or  at 
least  to  be  sympathetic  to  It,  and  a 
wish  that  the  Soviet  Union  somehow 


would  rid  Itself  of  errors  that  were  not 
Inherent  In  the  system,  so  that  It 
might  be  humanized  and  become  what 
It  claimed  It  would  be.  All  that  Is  past. 
Here  and  there  on  the  peripheries  of 
the  metropolitan  world  there  will  be 
regimes  coming  to  power  ill-wedded  to 
this  ancient  and  discredited  and  all 
but  vanished  belief.  There  are  Marx- 
ist-Leninists In  Managua,  we  may  be 
sure— more,  perhaps,  than  there  are  In 
Moscow.  But  as  a  living  doctrine,  as  a 
viable  and  competitive  proposition 
about  the  future,  and  politics  is  an  ar- 
gument about  the  future,  the  Soviets 
fall,  and  it  is  their  treatment  of  people 
such  as  Andrei  Sakharov  that  has  led 
to  the  almost  visible  physical  collapse 
of  attachment  to  that  system  In  the 
West  In  the  past  decade. 

D  1400 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  some  remarks  made 
recently  by  Sidney  Drell.  who  is.  of 
course,  one  of  our  most  eminent  physi- 
cists, and  Is  deputy  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 

He  spoke  at  a  dlimer  for  Yelena 
Bormer  that  was  held  in  February  in 
New  York  and  spoke  so  lovingly  of  his 
friendship  with  her  husband,  Andrei 
Sakharov,  and  of  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
this  matter. 

I  made  reference  earlier,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  Sakharov's  role  In  the  world 
of  physics.  He  is  referred  to  most  fre- 
quently as  the  father  of  the  Soviet  hy- 
drogen bomb,  and  no  doubt  he  was. 
But  his  seminal  contributions  to  phys- 
ics in  general  are  perhaps  not  fully  un- 
derstood. This  passage  Is  In  Sidney 
Drell's  remarks  which  I  referred  to 
earlier  and  now  quote.  He  said  that 
the  crucial  contribution  that  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  made  has  been: 

...  to  our  quest  to  understand  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe  following  its  physical 
beginnings  In  the  "Big  Bang"  of  twenty  bil- 
lion or  so  years  ago.  Sakharov  has  provided 
the  only  tlue  we  have  for  understanding 
why  our  universe  is  made  predominantly  of 
matter  and  not  anti-matter.  It  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  proton,  the  nucleus  of  the  hy- 
drogen atom— long  believed  to  be  a  stable 
particle  of  nature— may  in  fact  decay  just 
like  other  forms  of  subnuclear  matter, 
albeit  very,  very  slowly.  This  bold  hypothe- 
sis is  currently  being  tested  at  laboratories 
around  the  world.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  our  universe  laclcs  anti-matter  because 
if  a  matter  galaxy  or  star— or  whatever- 
met  one  of  anti-matter,  we  would  aiX  go 
"poof". 

Mr.  Drell  also  sent  a  letter  to  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  last  January 
21,  In  which  he  asked  the  following: 

If  you  refuse  to  let  us  welcome  Sakharov 
here  in  the  West  with  open  arms  and  hearts 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  and 
many  of  our  universities  are  prepared  to  do, 
at  least.  Mr.  General  Secretary,  permit 
Andrei  and  Yelena  to  return  to  Moscow  and 
restore  their  privileges  as  Soviet  citizens 


able  to  work  and  speak  out  for  peace  and 
contribute  to  the  world  of  physics. 

When  that  will  happen  we  shall  see. 
But  for  the  moment  we  stand  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  attest  to  Sakharov's 
continuing  exile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  the  Record  that 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Drell  on  February 
11  and  his  earlier  letter  of  January  21 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  at  Diimot  roR  Yclkna  Bomm. 
New  York.  NY 
(By  Sidney  D.  Drell) 
Yelena.  you  and  Andrei  know  very  well  of 
my  respect,  my  admiration,  my  support,  and 
my  love  for  you  and  what  you  stand  for.  On 
that  I  need  say  no  more.  Sakharov  is  not 
only  a  personal  friend  to  me,  but  also  a  sci- 
entific colleague.  I  resent  deeply  the  loss  to 
science— not  Just  to  Russian  science  but  to 
the  whole  world— caused  by  his  six-year- 
long exile  in  Oorkly.  There  he  has  been 
forced  to  work  under  a  terribly  severe  hand- 
icap, isolated  from  the  newest  results  and 
stimulating  discussions  which  form  the  life- 
blood  for  an  active  research  scientist. 

You  should  know  that  in  addition  to  An- 
drei's deserved  reputation  as  the  courageous 
voice  of  the  conscience  of  mankind  and  his 
recognition  as  the  father  of  the  Soviet  H- 
bomb,  he  has  made  seminal  contributions  of 
crucial  importance  to  our  quest  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  of  the  universe  follow- 
ing its  physical  beginnings  in  the  "Big  Bang" 
of  twenty  billion  or  so  years  ago.  Sakharov 
has  provided  the  only  clue  we  have  for  un- 
derstanding why  our  universe  is  made  pre- 
dominantly of  matter  and  not  anti-matter. 
It  is  the  suggestion  that  the  proton,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  hydrogen  atom— long  believed 
to  be  a  sUble  pride  of  nature- may  in  fact 
decay  Just  like  other  forms  of  subnuclear 
matter,  albeit  very,  very  slowly.  This  bold 
hypothesis  is  currently  being  tested  at  lab- 
oratories around  the  world.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  our  universe  lacks  anti-matter 
because  if  a  matter  galaxy  or  star— or  what- 
ever—met one  of  anti-matter,  we  would  all 
go  "poof".  Collisions  between  little  pieces  of 
matter  and  anti-matter  would  make  nuclear 
explosions  look  like  a  pop-gim. 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  so  cruelly  and 
mercilessly  seek  to  destroy  this  scientific 
giant  of  whom  they  should  be  so  proud  as  a 
national  treasure,  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers of  their  strong  scientific  tradition?  Do 
they  really  feel  so  weak  as  to  fear  his  lone 
voice?  For  two  decades  Sakharov  has  repeat- 
edly spoken  eloquently  about  the  need  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  to  give  high- 
est priority  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  holocaust  through  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations, cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  test- 
ing and  arms  reductions.  Sakharov's  words 
are'  very  similar  to  those  of  General  Secre- 
tary Sakharov's  In  recent  months. 

I  consider  General  Secretary  Sakharov  ill 
informed.  Indeed,  if  his  grounds  for  forbid- 
ding Sakharov  to  come  to  the  West  are  Sak- 
harov's knowledge  of  Soviet  weapons  secrets 
which  could  be  harmful  to  Soviet  security. 
I've  heard  that  argument  many  times  before 
from  Soviet  officials  and  reject  it  totally.  I 
know  something  about  this  subject  from 
more  than  two  decades  of  active  involve- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Government  In  techni- 
cal issues  of  national  security.  Sakharov  has 


not  been  in  contact  with  Soviet  work  on  nu- 
clear weapons  or  military  systems  for 
twenty  years.  Given  such  a  long  lapse  of 
time  I  know  of  no  secrets  that  he  could 
bring— even  were  he  inclined  to  (which  I 
very  much  doubt)- that  could  in  the  least 
compromise  Soviet  security.  But  1  will  re- 
spond to  Mr.  Gorbachev  by  saying  that: 

"If  you  refuse  to  let  us  welcome  the  Sak- 
harovs here  In  the  West  with  open  arms  and 
hearts— as  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I,  as 
well  as  our  universities  are  prepared  to  do— 
at  least,  Mr.  General  SecreUry.  permit 
Andrei  and  Yelena  to  return  to  Moscow  and 
restore  their  privileges  as  Soviet  citizens, 
able  to  work  and  speak  out  for  peace  and 
contribute  to  the  world  of  physics." 

Yelena.  never  doubt  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  our  support  and  love  for  you  and 
Andrei,  to  whom  your  friend  Lev  Kopelev— 
Rubin  in  Solzhenltsyn's  'First  Circle  "—has 
paid  so  fitting  and  beautiful  a  tribute  in  his 
autobiography,  "Ease  My  Sorrows": 

"The  majesty  of  his  spirit,  the  power  of 
his  Intellect  and  the  purity  of  his  soul,  his 
chivalrous  coverage  and  selfless  kindness 
feed  my  faith  In  the  future  of  Russia  and 
mankind." 


STAHTORO  LiHKAR 

Accelerator  Ceiiter, 
Stanford  Umiversity, 
Stanjord,  CA,  January  22,  i986. 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
TTie  KremliTU 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Oeheral  Secretary:  I  write  as  a 
nuclear  physicist  who  has  been  involved  for 
many  years  In  the  analysis  of  weapons  and 
efforts  through  arms  control  negotiations  to 
reduce  the  dangers  they  pose. 

I  am  pleased  that  1986  has  started  with 
concrete  new  Initiatives  leading  to  raised 
hopes  for  progress  in  the  mutual  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust.  I 
welcome  your  important  call  for  an  end  to 
all  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  based 
on  verifiable  procedures  and  for  a  major  re- 
duction in  our  current  arsenals. 

Recent  proposals  by  you  and  by  President 
Reagan,  as  well  as  your  recent  Summit 
meeting,  have  Indeed  raised  the  hopes  of 
many  people  throughout  our  troubled  world 
for  the  new  year.  To  many,  it  is  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  that  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  two  most  powerful  nations  have  de- 
clared their  intentions  to  improve  coopera- 
tion while  working  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
conflict  between  our  societies.  This  hope  Is 
further  fueled  by  anticipation  of  the  follow- 
on-summits  of  1986  and  1987  with  their 
promise  of  substantive  achievements. 

At  the  same  time  as  I  express  my  support 
and  appreciation  for  these  important  initia- 
tives. I  wish  to  address  another  issue  that  is 
of  deep  personal  concern  to  me  and  to  many 
people  of  good  will  In  many  nations.  My 
reason  for  writing  a  personal  letter  to  you  is 
to  urge  you  to  permit  an  improvement  In 
the  circumstances  of  my  friend  and  scientif- 
ic colleague.  Academician  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  Mr.  General  Secre- 
tary, that  1986  may  also  see  the  return  of 
Sakharov,  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
distinguished  citizens,  to  his  home  and  the 
normal  privileges  of  a  Soviet  citizen  in 
Moscow?  Recall  the  Important— Indeed  cru- 
cial—contributions that  Sakharov  has  made 
to  the  very  issues  you  yourself  have  raised 
in  presenting  Soviet  positions  for  pursuing 
peace.  For  many  years  he  has  emphasized— 
as  both  you  and  President  Reagan  have  also 
warned— that  "the  questions  of  war  and 


peace  are  so  crucial,  they  must  be  given  ab- 
solute priority  even  In  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances" and  that: 

"The  unchecked  growth  of  thermonuclear 
arsenals  and  the  build-up  toward  confronta- 
tion threaten  mankind  with  the  death  of 
civilization  and  physical  annihilation.  The 
elimination  of  that  threat  takes  unquestion- 
able priority  over  all  other  problems  In 
international  relations.  This  is  why  disarma- 
ment talks,  which  offer  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
dark  world  of  suicidal  nuclear  madness,  are 
so  Important." 

At  the  summit  you  and  President  Reagan 
encouraged  expanded  U.S.-Sovlet  coopera- 
tion In  fusion  research  for  producing 
energy.  Soviet  achievements  and  worldwide 
stature  in  this  sophisticated  scientific  field 
are  based  on  the  pioneering  work  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  In  developing  the  tokamak  con- 
cept. Sakharov's  own  participation  in  an  ex- 
panded cooperative  to  harness  fusion  for 
peaceful  puri>08es  would  do  more  than  add 
his  own  considerable  brainpower  to  this 
effort— many  of  his  western  colleagues 
would  be  strongly  motivated  to  Join  in  with 
him 

On  August  6,  1986,  the  fortieth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  you 
announced  a  five-month  moratorium  on  un- 
derground nuclear  bomb  tests  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  offered  to  extend  it  into  1986  on 
a  mutual  basis  with  the  U.S.  It  will  Indeed 
be  a  great  day  when  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  achieve  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  and  ban  once  and  for  all  further  de- 
velopment of  deadly  nuclear  weapons.  The 
path  toward  such  a  goal  Is  long  and  ardu- 
ous; and  prominent  among  the  first  foot- 
prinU  on  that  path  are  those  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov made  almost  thirty  years  ago.  We 
honor  his  Influential  efforts  within  the 
Soviet  Union  which  culminated  In  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1968,  terminating 
above-ground  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  buildup  of  radioactive  poisons  In 
the  atmosphere.  He  said  then  that  a  com- 
plete: 

.  .  cessation  of  test  explosions  will  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  will  have  a  still  greater  indirect 
effect  by  helping  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sion and  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  nucle- 
ar war— the  greatest  danger  of  our  age." 

Can  we  hope  to  hear  his  reasoned  and  elo- 
quent public  voice,  now  silenced  in  Oorkly, 
once  again  addressing  this  Issue  In  19867 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  also 
benefit  from  Sakharov's  contribution  to  the 
renewed  debate  on  the  problems.  prospecU. 
and  dangers  of  Intensified  U.S.-8ovlet  rival- 
ry In  developing  weapons  in  space?  He  was 
ahead  of  his  time  when,  in  a  1967  Interview 
with  Ernest  Henry,  he  simply  and  correctly 
described  the  dangers  of  a  world  armed  with 
both  offensive  nuclear  missiles  and  defenses 
against  them: 

"As  everyone  knows,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  possess  enormous 
stockpiles  of  strategic  missiles  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads.  The  two  countries  are, 
speaking  figuratively,  armed  with  nuclear 
'swords'.  The  construction  of  an  antimissile 
defense  system  would  mean  adding  a  'shield' 
to  the  'sword'.  I  think  that  such  an  expan- 
sion of  nuclear  missile  armament  would  be 
very  dangerous.  This  Is  why.  Under  the 
present  political  and  technological  condi- 
tions, a  -shield'  could  create  the  Illusion  of 
Invulnerability.  For  the  hawks'  and 
'madmen',  a  shield  would  increase  the  lure 
of  nuclear  blackmail.  It  would  strengthen 
their  attraction  to  the  Idea  of  a  'preventive' 
thermonuclear  strike." 
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His  technical  Judgment  was  also  accurate, 
in  my  opinion,  when  he  wrote  to  me  from 
Gorkiy  in  1983  in  his  last  publicly  available 
statement  (Foreign  Affairs.  Summer  1983): 

"Much  is  written  about  the  possibility  of 
developing  ABM  systems  using  super-power- 
ful lasers,  accelerated  particle  beams,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  creation  of  an  effective  de- 
fense against  missiles  along  these  lines 
seems  highly  doubtful  to  me." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  voice  could 
make  important  contributions  to  the  public 
debate  on  this  issue  which  is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  future  U.S.-Soviet  policy  planning  and 
arms  control  prospects. 

Finally,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  consider 
simply  the  human  element.  Sakharov  is  a 
great  theoretical  physicist,  and  it  was  as  sci- 
entist to  scientist  that  I  first  met  him  in 
Moscow  at  a  working  seminar  organized  by 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Soviet 
achievements  in  science  are  a  source  of 
great  national  pride,  and  Sakharov  is  one  of 
your  greatest  theoretical  physicists.  How 
sad  it  is  that  he  is  now  almost  totally  isolat- 
ed from  his  scientific  colleagues,  their  dis- 
cussions, criticisms,  and  their  latest  results, 
which  are  so  essential  to  a  scientist's  work. 
Is  Soviet  fear  of  his  lone  voice  so  great  as  to 
justify  this  destruction  of  a  scientific  giant? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  gained  deserved 
credit  and  praise  for  taking  the  step  of  com- 
passion in  permitting  Andrei  Sakharov's 
wife,  Elena  Bonner,  to  visit  her  family  and 
seek  much  needed  medical  care  here.  I  urge 
that  you  now  take  the  second  humane  step 
of  permitting  Andrei  Sakharov  to  return  to 
Moscow  to  work  for  peace  and  for  physics. 
Respectfully  yours, 

SlDITEY  D.  Dreix, 
Professor  and  Deputy  Director,  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  President, 
American  Physical  Society. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  that  my  distingtiished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Michigan  has  risen  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  him 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  and  for  his  earlier  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

First,  let  me  commend  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  what  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  are  doing 
today.  It  is  critically  important  that 
we  not  forget  Andrei  Sakharov.  and 
again  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  are  taking  the  lead 
in  making  sure  that  the  world  remem- 
bers the  Andrei  Sakharovs  that  are 
still  without  freedom  to  emigrate, 
indeed  within  their  country  to  live 
where  they  might  choose. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  honor- 
ing a  man  of  extraordinary  courage,  a 
man  with  a  deep  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  peace.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  a 
preeminent  defender  of  human  rights; 
and  because  he  spoke  out  so  vigorously 
and  so  often,  he  was  finally  forcefully 
denounced  by  the  Soviet  press,  and 
banished  from  his  home  into  internal 
exile. 

For  6^  years,  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
lived  in  isolation  in  the  city  of  Gorky. 
Under  the  strict  regimen  imposed  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  he  is  forbid- 
den to  leave  the  city  limits,  forbidden 


to  meet  with  foreigners  and  "criminal 
elements,"  forbidden  to  correspond  or 
talk  on  the  telephone  with  foreigners, 
even  prohibited  from  scientific  and 
purely  personal  communications,  in- 
cluding those  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren. 

But  even  under  the  restrictions  of 
internal  exile,  Sakharov's  mind  has  re- 
mained free,  and,  although  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  some  of  his  writ- 
ings still  manage  to  reach  the  West. 
He  writes  on  a  whole  range  of  issues- 
arms  control  and  nuclear  disarma- 
ment; the  responsibility  of  scientists; 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and 
prospects  for  reforming  it— but  ulti- 
mately, everything  ties  back  in  to  the 
question  of  human  rights.  In  Sakhar- 
ov's own  words: 

I  am  convinced  of  the  interrelatedness  of 
international  security  and  defense  of 
human  rights  •  •  •.  The  most  important 
conditions  for  international  trust  and  secu- 
rity are  the  openness  of  society,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
man— freedom  of  information,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  to  choose  one's  country  of 
residence  (that  is,  to  emigrate  and  return 
freely),  freedom  to  travel  abroad,  and  free- 
dom to  choose  one's  residence  within  a 
country. 

Andrei  Sakharov  speaks  and  writes 
eloquently  and  directly.  Reading  his 
words,  one  knows  instinctively  that  he 
is  expressing  fundamental  truths 
about  people  and  nations  and  how 
they  should  act  toward  each  other.  He 
is  not  saying  anything  completely 
new— many  others  have  written  about 
peace  and  freedom,  responsibility  and 
human  rights.  But  the  way  Andrei 
Sakharov  expresses  himself,  and  most 
importantly,  the  place  Andrei  Sak- 
harov sits  while  he  writes,  give  his 
words  a  special  urgency. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  65th  bii-th- 
day,  we  must  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue all  efforts,  both  public  demon- 
strations and  quiet  diplomacy,  that 
might  lead  to  Andrei  Salcharov's  re- 
lease from  internal  exile. 

Again  I  commend  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  his  all-out  efforts  to 
keep  this  case  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  New  York  will  concur  in 
this,  that  all  statements  relative  to 
Andrei  Sakharov's  65th  birthday  be 
accepted  into  the  Record  as  though 
read  and  inserted  as  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings which  have  been  initiated  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  yielding  the  floor  and 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  is  characteristically  gracious,  and 
we  very  especially  welcome  his  pres- 


ence on  the  floor  on  this  occasion.  He 
is  always  there  when  these  issues 
arise,  and  that  is  why  he  has  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  so  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  and,  I  sus- 
pect, why  he  has  learned  to  be  feared 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  does 
him  equal  honor. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  remains  of  the  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  can  they  hope 
to  achieve,  as  Sidney  Drell  has  also  re- 
marked, by  destruction  of  a  scientific 
giant?  I  know  they  do  not  care  about 
Sakharov  as  a  person.  The  regime  does 
not  indulge  in  such  behavior. 

But  do  they  not  luiow  that  even 
today  as  they  speak  about  nuclear 
war.  they  do  so  in  exactly  the  terms 
that  he  introduced  them  to  18  years 
ago.  when  he  published  his  essay, 
"Thoughts  on  Progress,  Peaceful  Co- 
existence and  Intellectual  Freedom"? 

It  is  Sakharov's  position  that  the 
questions  of  war  and  peace  are  so  cru- 
cial that.  "They  must  be  given  abso- 
lute priority  even  in  the  most  difficult 
of  circumstances." 

Now.  it  is  an  irony  that  with  time, 
and  now  with  the  nuclear  disaster  at 
Chernobyl,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  at 
least  come  to  the  point  where  they 
speak  in  these  terms.  When  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev spoke  to  the  world  after  the 
disaster  at  the  Chernobyl  reactor,  he 
took  note  of  the  absolute  priority  of 
the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  nucle- 
ar war  and  peace.  And  yet.  who  is  to 
believe  the  Soviet  leaders  if  they  have 
imprisoned  the  very  man  who  first  put 
this  proposition  to  them?  What  can 
they  expect  from  the  West  in  the  way 
of  trust?  Are  they  in  fact  speaking  the 
truth  of  their  own  convictions?  If  they 
are.  they  have  defeated  them  by  their 
behavior  to  this  extraordinary  man. 

When  you  think  of  a  man  of  his  stat- 
ure in  science,  it  does  no  wrong  to 
think  of  Apollo,  the  Greek  god  of  sci- 
ence and  such-like  inspiration.  I  find 
myself  thinking  of  the  tale  of  Cassan- 
dra, who  Apollo  looked  upon  with 
favor  and  granted  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy, but  then,  having  decided  he 
thought  otherwise  of  her.  punished 
her  not  by  taking  away  the  gift  of 
prophecy  but  leading  others  not  to  be- 
lieve her  when  she  spoke. 

In  some  way  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
begirming  to  get  themselves  in  this 
same  position.  If  they  have  learned 
from  this  great  Apollonian  man.  if 
indeed  they  have  learned  the  absolute 
priority  of  the  questions  of  nuclear 
war  and  peace,  then  their  treatment  of 
him  has  been  such  to  make  them  not 
believed  when  they  speak.  They  might 
consider  this,  if  these  words  reach 
them— and.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  words  will  reach  them. 
They  are  more  than  a  little  conscious 


of  what  is  said  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  they  must  really  ask.  as 
they  come  to  Geneva  with  proposals 
on  arms  control  which  have  to  be  at- 
tended to  and  are;  they  must  really 
ask.  when  they  consider  whether  we 
will  abide  by  treaties,  ratified  or  other- 
wise and  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  doing  the  same;  they  must  really 
ask.  as  they  propose  yet  new  under- 
standings in  the  world:  Who  will  be- 
lieve them  when  they  have  imprisoned 
the  man  who  first  taught  them  the 
need  to  do  so,  the  man  who  first  gave 
them  this  capacity  for  destruction  and 
first  warned  them  of  what  it  meant? 

It  was  Sakharov  in  1958  who  first 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  continued  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  which  led  in  a 
not  very  long  time  to  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant single  arms  control  agreement  we 
have  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  gave  them  the  power.  He  warned 
them  against  its  use.  They  have  com- 
menced to  speak  as  if  they  understood 
the  warning.  But  who  is  to  believe 
them  when  they  have  imprisoned  the 
man  who  first  made  it,  who  first  told 
them,  who  first  warned  them? 

This  is  much  more  an  obstacle  to  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  nations 
than  is  probably  understood  in  the 
Soviet  system.  It  Is  very  hard  for  them 
to  make  the  leap  into  our  sensibilities 
and  system,  even  as  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
do  likewise.  We  probably  both  have 
mirror  images  of  the  other,  thinking 
the  other's  system  cannot  be  all  that 
different  from  the  one  we  have.  But 
they  are  so  profoundly  different.  Still 
information  does  make  its  way 
through. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  country  to  per- 
sons who.  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
translated  articles  I  have  written  on 
subjects  I  would  have  thought  of  no 
very  great  importance,  but  nontheless 
translated  them  for  members  of  the 
Politburo.  They  do  know  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  world,  to  a  degree.  Some- 
times their  understanding  is  alarming- 
ly at  odds  with  reality  and  we  do  very 
much  wonder  who  reports  what  to 
whom  and  what  is  their  measure  of  re- 
aUty. 

But  they  must  know  the  treatment 
of  Sakharov  has  become  a  central 
standard  of  measure  for  assessing  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  propositions 
about  the  world's  most  profound  issue, 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war  and  peace. 

What  are  they  to  be  trusted  to  do 
with  respect  to  nuclear  war  if  they 
have  imprisoned  the  man  who  first 
gave  them  the  capacity  and  warned 
them  against  its  use?  Do  they  under- 
stand this?  I  do  not  know  how  we 
would  ever  learn. 

It  Is  surely  the  case  that  they  know 
that  he  does  not  possess  any  state  se- 
crets that  would  Jeopardize  the  Soviet 
state  if  he  were  to  come  to  the  West. 
As  we  Oiirselves  learned  in  short  order 
after  World  War  II  with  the  explosion 


of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  no  secrets  In  science. 
There  can  be  secrets  In  technology 
and  there  can  be  secrets  In  planning 
and  operation,  but  science  has  no  se- 
crets. The  Soviet  physicists  of  the 
1940'8  were  fully  able  to  reproduce  the 
work  of  the  American  and  British  and 
German  physicists  of  the  midforties 
here  in  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  of 
Hans  Bethe  and  Oppenhelmer  and  of 
course  the  British  who  also  worked  at 
Alamogordo.  Science  Is  an  internation- 
al commodity.  And  from  the  beginning 
of  quantum  mechanics,  it  was  clear 
enough  what  the  structure  of  the 
atom  would  be.  And  once  that  became 
clear,  the  process  of  fission  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  deduction. 
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The  technology  Is  more  demanding 
by  far.  But  that  technology  Is  primari- 
ly a  matter  of  resources.  When  they 
are  gathered  together  and  applied  to 
an  enterprise,  the  results  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  high  order  of  competence. 
If  you  know  theoretically  what  to  do 
and  you  find  the  resources  to  put  that 
theory  into  practice,  you  can  predict 
success  with  repeatability. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  return  to  the 
remarks  I  made  a  little  earlier,  for  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  a  scientific  giant,  as 
Sidney  Drell  wrote  in  his  letter  to 
Gorbachev,  is  the  first  step  in  destroy- 
ing their  own  science.  To  some  it  is 
doing  no  more  than  disabling  their 
reputation  for  trustworthiness  with 
regard  to  the  most  central  aspect  of 
our  relationship  with  them— nuclear 
arms  control.  But  they  are  Just  as 
surely  beginning  to  erode  their  capac- 
ity to  maintain  themselves  at  least  to  a 
measure  of  Western  standards  of  per- 
formance on  the  fringes  of  science, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  enter- 
prises now  afoot  in  particle  physics. 

They  will  pay  a  price  for  this.  They 
are  paying  a  price  for  this.  They  have 
managed  by  sending  their  greatest 
physicists  into  exile.  They  proceeded 
with  a  program  of  nuclear  reactors 
which  ended  up  with  the  first  genuine 
disaster  of  the  age  of  nuclear  power. 
The  world  watched  as  they  were  not 
horrified,  and  at  some  levels  were  con- 
temptuous. What  manner  of  men 
think  they  can  deal  with  such  matters 
competently  when  systematically  they 
destroy  their  own  competence? 

Do  the  Soviets  understand  this?  I  do 
not  know.  Mr.  President.  But  whether 
or  not  they  understand  it.  It  is  true. 
There  is  more  at  stake  with  them  in 
their  treatment  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
than  is  perhaps  possible  for  totalitar- 
ian regimes  to  comprehend,  and  yet 
whether  or  not  they  comprehend 
those  stakes,  they  are  real.  That  cost 
is  being  paid. 

As  I  draw  this  colloquy  to  a  close  on 
the  occasion  of  the  65th  birthday  of 
Andrei  Sakharov,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues who  Joined  me  on  this  occa- 


sion would  agree  that  In  a  year's  time 
we  shall  return  to  the  floor  on  May  21. 
either  to  witness  the  fact  that  he  li 
still  In  Gorky,  or  to  celebrate  what 
small  or  large  changes  in  his  circum- 
stances may  have  Intervened. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  your 
courteous  attention. 

AllOan  SAKHAIIOV'I  tSTM  ■IITHBAT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  pauses  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  Andrei  Sakharov  on  his 
65th  birthday.  We  are  honored  to  have 
with  us  today  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner, 
whom  the  Soviets  finally  permitted  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  medical 
treatment— but  only  after  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  including  a  prolonged 
hunger  strike  by  Dr.  Sakharov.  She 
has  spent  the  last  several  months  in 
Newton,  MA,  with  her  children,  and 
will  be  returning  to  internal  exile  in 
Gorky  later  this  week. 

I  met  this  morning  with  Yelena 
Bonner  who  expressed  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  so  many  con- 
cerned Americans  to  gain  freedom  for 
herself  and  her  husband.  Ms.  Bonner 
and  Dr.  Sakharov  have  been  living  In 
exile  In  Gorky  for  many  years-de- 
prived of  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights.  Andrei  Sakharov  Is  under  con- 
stant surveillance,  prohibited  from 
leaving  Gorky,  and  forbidden  any  con- 
tact with  foreigners.  His  plight  has 
become  a  symbol  of  oppressed  people 
throughout  the  world. 

This  extraordinary  man  has  become 
a  spokesman  for  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  A  recipient  of  the  Nobel  P^ace 
Prize.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  spoken  out  on 
peace  and  disarmament,  on  freedom  of 
association,  movement,  information 
and  opinion,  on  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  on  nuclear  powerplanta. 
In  his  1975  speech  accepting  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  Dr.  Sakharov  spoke  of  the 
need  to  fight  for  every  Individual, 
against  every  act  of  Injustice,  and 
against  every  violation  of  human 
righto.  'Peace,  progress,  human 
righto— these  three  goals  are  Indiasolu- 
bly  linked:  It  Is  impossible  to  achieve 
one  if  the  others  are  ignored." 

We  have  not  forgotten  those  elo- 
quent words  spoken  11  years  ago.  On 
this  celebration  'in  abstentlan"  of  Dr. 
Sakharov's  birthday,  we  renew  our 
pledige  never  to  give  up  or  give  in.  Not 
only  for  Dr.  Sakharov.  but  also  for  the 
thousands  of  oppressed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  throughout  the  world— 
whose  names  we  do  not  know— we 
pledge  to  fight  for  the  goals  of  peace, 
progress,  and  human  righto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  articles  by  Yelena 
Bonner  and  Andrei  Sakharov  may  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu),  as  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  18, 19861 

Amkricams  Doh't  Wakt  War— Thiy  Wamt 

HoosES.  With  Yards,  and  So  Del 

(By  Telena  Bonner) 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans  want 
peace.  I  don't  know  about  America— I'm  not 
a  specialist,  like  the  schoolchildren  who 
travel  around  the  world  on  peace  missions 
and  can  explain  everything  about  rockets 
and  so  on.  But  while  I  am  not  as  competent 
to  judge.  I  maintain  that  Americans  do  not 
want  war. 

What  Americans  want  is  a  house.  No 
matter  their  place  on  the  social  ladder,  their 
salary,  capital,  inheritance,  winnings  in  the 
lottery  or  on  the  stock  market  (for  me  with 
my  lack  of  education  in  these  matters  it  is 
almost  one  and  the  same,  even  though  I  do 
know  that  people  win  more  frequently— and 
lose  more  frequently!— playing  the  stock 
market  than  the  lottery),  they  want  a  house 
of  their  own. 

They  want  a  house  and  the  ground  it 
stands  on.  and  a  surrounding  bit  of  land. 
That's  all.  Some  own  a  tiny  house,  like  a  toy 
cottage,  and  only  the  soil  is  in  their  flower 
boxes:  others  have  lots  of  bedrooms,  baths, 
and  extensive  lawns.  The  desire  to  own  a 
house  is  not  a  class  ambition;  it  encompasses 
upper,  middle,  upper-middle,  or  lower- 
income  groups,  and  is  an  expression  of  a  na- 
tional trail,  a  desire  for  privacy. 

Even  one  of  New  York's  homeless,  hud- 
dling in  a  blanket  over  a  grating,  will  be  in- 
sulted if  you  invade  his  privacy.  A  house  is 
the  symbol  of  independence,  not  even  a  ma- 
terial one.  but  some  sort  of  combined  spirit- 
ual and  physical  independence.  The  Ameri- 
can feeling  about  his  house  expresses  the 
main  traits  of  Americans— the  desire  for  pri- 
vacy and  independence.  But  that  attitude 
gives  rise  to  a  third  trait,  "my  house  is  my 
pride  and  joy." 

And  from  that  comes  "My  city,  my  state, 
my  country  is  my  pride  and  joy."  There  is 
no  aggression  or  parochialism  in  that  atti- 
tude. It  is  open  and  kind  and  caring  both 
toward  the  house  and  toward  everything 
that  it  stands  for.  the  soil  in  the  flower 
boxes  and  the  lovingly-tended  lawn,  even  if 
it's  only  three  yards  square.  And,  I  say.  this 
shows  that  Americans  care  about  land  in 
general  and  about  the  whole  world.  Only 
the  other  day  my  son  told  me  that  accord- 
ing to  a  poll,  43  percent  of  all  Americans 
prefer  growing  flowers  to  any  other  outdoor 
pastime. 

Americans  do  not  want  war.  They  want  a 
house.  The  first  lady  says  that  when  the 
president  retires,  they  will  sell  the  house  in 
which  they  lived  before  the  presidency.  The 
children  are  grown  and  the  place  is  too  big 
for  them,  so  they  will  buy  a  smaller  house. 
A  wonderful  plan!  And  it's  wonderful  that 
the  whole  country  knows  it.  The  president 
doesn't  want  war.  he  wants  a  new  house. 

I  also  want  a  house,  in  addition  to  my 
usual  wants  that  everyone  be  together  and 
healthy  and  that  there  be  no  war.  With 
enough  land  around  it,  and  no  more,  for  me 
to  plant  flowers.  For  the  sake  of  nostalgia  I 
could  grow  an  ordinary  Russian  cornflower 
and  an  ordinary  Russian  daisy  and  a  single 
birch  tree.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  find  nos- 
talgia a  form  of  play  acting. 

I  don't  need  a  lot  of  bedrooms,  just  one 
for  us  and  one  for  mother,  a  guest  room  and 
one  more  so  that  I'm  always  ready  for  our 
grandchildren.  And  I'd  like  a  room  where  I 
could  at  last  spread  out  my  book  and  where 
Andrei  could  make  a  mess.  What  nonsense 
I'm  writing!  I  want  a  house!  This  is  me.  who 
should  be  counting  the  days,  no,  the  hours 
of  my  freedom  to  do  what  I  want,  even  to 


type  this  freely,  to  type  all  my  unattainable 
nonsense,  such  as  "I  want  a  house." 

But  you  know,  I'm  sixty-three,  and  I've 
never  had  a  house:  not  only  that,  I've  never 
had  a  comer  I  could  call  my  own.  I  started 
out  like  everyone  else:  a  normal  childhood, 
but  then  came  a  strange  orphanhood- 
father  and  mother  arrested  and  no  one 
knowing  whether  they  were  alive  or  not.  I 
lived  in  a  single  room  with  my  grandmother, 
brother  and  sister.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  (we  could  hear  everything)  lived  a  man 
named  Fyodorov  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. When  he  got  drunk  he  beat  them.  If 
they  managed  to  get  away,  they  would 
spend  the  night  with  us.  sitting  on  the  .old 
trunk.  Fyodorov  never  broke  into  our  room. 
He  was  afraid  of  grandmother— everyone 
was  afraid  of  her  except  me.  I  had  ray  own 
fears,  of  course,  but  ever  since  my  parents' 
arrest,  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  show 
my  dread  of  anything. 

Then  there  was  the  army.  I  guess  there 
was  a  time  when  my  "house"  was  a  compart- 
ment in  the  hospital  train,  where  I  was  head 
nurse.  The  war  ended,  and  many  people 
shared  my  room  with  me,  like  girl  friends  in 
Leningrad  after  the  evacuation  was  over. 
Later,  we  had  a  room  in  a  communal  apart- 
ment—my first  husband,  two  children,  my 
mother,  and  I:  often  we  had  friends  staying 
the  night.  There  were  48  people  in  one 
apartment,  and  one  toilet. 

Later  in  Moscow,  we  had  two  rooms  in  the 
apartment  where  my  mother,  the  children 
and  I  lived,  and  then  we  were  joined  by  my 
son-in-law,  and  then  by  Sakharov.  I  think 
that  the  first  time  I  was  mistress  of  my  own 
place  was— it's  hard  to  believe— in  Gorky,  in 
exile. 

I  do  not  want  that.  I  want  a  house.  My 
daughter  has  a  house  in  Newton.  Mass.  It 
make  me  so  happy  to  think  that  she  has  a 
house.  Her  family  is  caught  up  in  our  af- 
fairs, in  our  Gorky  horrors  and  suffering, 
and  our  cares.  They  have  forgetten  the 
pleasure  of  their  house.  I  want  them  to  go 
back  to  caring  about  it.  It  has  done  so  much 
for  them— my  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  their  two  children  have  been  living  in 
the  house  since  their  arrival  in  1977.  My  son 
came  there,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  was  bom  there.  Two  families 
shared  the  house  in  a  most  un-American 
way— it  was  almost  a  communal  apartment 
and  it  had  almost  a  third  family:  my  mother 
arrived  and  the  impossibility  of  going  back 
to  Russia  has  kept  her  there  close  to  six 
years.  Where  else  could  she  go— live  in  exile 
in  Gorky? 

My  dream,  my  own  house,  is  unattainable 
for  me  and  my  family— that  is,  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  as  unattainable  as  heaven 
on  earth.  But  I  want  a  house.  If  not  for  me, 
then  for  my  son  and  his  family.  My  son  and 
I  plan  to  buy  one.  And  I  am  learning  many 
new  things.  The  house  should  be  near  good 
schools,  my  grandaughter  is  three  and 
schooling  is  not  far  off  in  the  future.  It 
should  be  in  the  suburbs— vacations  are 
short  and  a  child  should  not  have  to  grow 
up  in  a  polluted  city.  It  should  be  close  to 
their  work— both  parents  have  jobs  and 
there  is  only  one  car.  It  should  have  a  full 
foundation  and  basement  (I  had  never 
known  such  considerations  to  exist).  It 
should  have  three  bedrooms  so  that  my 
mother  can  be  with  them,  or  at  least  visit.  It 
should  have  a  room  and  bath  in  the  base- 
ment for  guests.  It  should  have  a  studio— 
Alyosha  wants  more  than  a  house,  he  needs 
a  workroom  for  his  mathematics.  But  the 
cost  is  ...  oh!  I  want.  I  want,  I  want.  More 
than  the  children,  I  want.  But  it's  time  for 


me  to  pack  my  bags.  Not  tomorrow,  but  very 
soon.  The  children  live  here,  I  live  over 
there. 

My  time  here  has  been  a  highlight  of  my 
entire  life.  For  instance.  I  went  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  had  never  been  in  a  climate  like 
that,  near  palm  trees— coconuts  really  do 
fall!  My  bare  feet  had  never  felt  sand  like 
this.  The  warm  and  quiet  sea  splashed  just 
twenty  steps  away  from  me.  I  would  call  it 
paradise,  but  paradise  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  climate,  or  sand,  or  sea,  or  even 
apples  (or  pears— that  historical  argument 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  yet  to  be 
solved).  Paradise  is  being  with  people  you 
love  and  treasure  and  not  worrying  about 
them.  I  wish  Andrei  were  here.  I  wish  my 
mother  could  sit  in  a  rocker  in  the  shade 
near  those  sweat,  sleep-incuding  oleanders, 
and  I  wish  I  could  pick  up  the  phone  once  a 
week  and  hear  the  calm  voices  of  my  chil- 
dren. Paradise,  it  turns  out,  is  so  simple  and, 
it  turns  out,  unattainable  for  me. 

Long,  hot  hours  on  the  white,  hot  sand: 
the  sea— light  blue,  dark  blue,  turquoise. 
The  bay  is  small— even  with  my  ailing  legs  I 
managed  to  wander  all  the  way  to  its  left 
point  one  day.  and  to  its  right  on  another.  I 
will  always  remember  that  arc,  a  smooth 
edge  of  sand,  and  the  sea,  which  doesn't 
roar,  but  whispers,  babbles.  I'm  afraid  of 
lapsing  into  sentimentality  (I  think  I  al- 
ready have,  in  fact),  but  I've  never  seen 
such  a  sea  ...  it  has  such  tranquility. 

Perhaps  I  have  grown  more  tranquil  here. 
I  am  grateful  that  I  was  invited  to  that 
island  and  that  it  was  so  simple  to  give  me 
five  days  to  catch  my  breath,  to  work,  and 
to  have  peace.  Maybe  those  days  let  me 
regain  my  senses— to  stop  losing  my  temper 
with  my  family;  to  understand  that  I  can 
change  nothing  or  correct  nothing;  to  stop 
tormenting  my  heart  (the  six  bypasses  may 
not  be  able  to  take  it)  and  the  hearts  of 
others— hearts  I  love. 

My  husband  told  me  just  five  months  ago 
(God,  I  haven't  seen  him  in  five  months  and 
want  to  be  with  him  so  much!),  "The  world 
is  further  away  from  war  than  it  has  been  in 
a  long  time."  I  believe  him.  and  on  that 
score.  I  live  calmly.  Especially  since  I  have 
more  than  enough  worries,  cares,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  my  own. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  Gorba- 
chev and  Reagan  meet  in  June  or  some 
other  month?  What  difference  does  it  make 
which  of  them  is  being  cranky?  First  Gorba- 
chev plays  hard  to  get,  like  a  girl  invited  for 
a  date,  pouting,  considering:  "I  don't  know,  I 
have  to  think  about  it,  probably  not."  Then 
Reagan  sounds  like  a  jealous  girl,  "It's  her 
or  me.  Now  or  never."  A  recent  newspaper 
article  set  me  thinking  along  these  lines.  Ac- 
tually, all  three  are  alien  to  me— the  news- 
paper and  the  two  governments.  I  must  be 
one  of  the  world's  least  interested  people  in 
the  problems  that  Reagan  and  Gorbachev 
are  threatening  to  discuss  or  not  discuss, 
when  and  if  they  meet  or  don't  meet. 

I  want  a  house.  I  don't  want  war.  Ameri- 
cans want  a  house,  too.  Americans  don't 
want  war. 

So  now  with  my  surgically  repaired  organ 
of  feelings  and  circulation  I  am  writing  in  a 
hotel  in  New  York,  which  is  simultaneously 
a  city  and  a  country  and  a  world.  I  am  on 
the  eighth  floor  in  a  comer  room.  One 
window  opens  on  61st  Street,  the  other  on 
Central  Park.  In  two  directions,  unfolding 
from  an  angle,  stetches  a  panorama  that 
needs  nothing  added  to  it.  Against  the  blue 
of  the  sky  are  the  gray  silhouettes  of  build- 
ings that  pierce  it  (light  gray  in  the  sun, 
darker  in  shadow),  lines,  lines,  lines.  How 


can  anyone  say  that  New  York  ia  not  beauti- 
ful? For  me  it  la  the  dty  of  cities,  ready  for 
the  future. 

Today  I  saw  something  amazing  from  the 
windows  of  this  room. 

I  got  up  early,  a  bit  after  six.  The  haze  of 
burgeoning  bu(is  barely  showed  over  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  had  not  yet  taken  on  a 
greenish  hue.  It  was  still  yellow,  the  color  of 
grass  shoots.  And  now  it's  noon,  and  there  Is 
a  delicate  green  smoke  over  the  trees  and 
the  grass  has  turned  green,  a  tender,  tender 
green.  So  quickly,  spring  came  in  six  hours. 
Lord,  I  want  the  whole  world  to  feel  this 
good.  They  say  New  York  is  at  iu  best  in 
springtime.  And  now  I'm  going  downstairs 
Into  the  city. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  31. 19M1 
A  Rktuui  to  Gorkt,  Amd  A  Nobkl  SrncH 

(By  Andrei  D.  Sakharov) 
(Today  is  Andrei  D.  Sakharov's  65th  birth- 
day. My  husband  is  celebrating  It  alone  in 
Gorky.  In  two  weeks.  I  will  return  to  him 
and  again  share  the  ordeal  of  exile.  The  six 
months  I  have  spent  in  America  since  I  ar- 
rived for  medical  treatment  have  convinced 
me  that  my  husband  and  his  fate  will  be  re- 
membered here.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
ideas  that  he  expressed  In  his  1975  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  address  will  be  remembered  as 
well.— Yetefta  O.  Bonner) 

Peace,  progress,  human  rights— these 
three  goals  are  Indlssolubly  linked:  it  Is  im- 
possible to  achieve  one  if  the  others  are  Ig- 
nored. 

International  trust,  mutual  understand- 
ing. dJsarmament  and  international  security 
are  inconceivable  without  an  open  society, 
freedom  of  information,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  right  to  travel  and  choose 
the  country  in  which  one  wishes  to  live. 
Freedom  of  conscience,  together  with  other 
civil  rights,  provides  a  basis  for  scientific 
progress  and  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be 
misused,  a  basis  for  economic  and  social 
progress  and  a  guarantee  that  social  rights 
can  be  defended  effectively. 

Detente  can  be  assured  only  if  It  is  accom- 
panied by  consistent  attention  to  the  avail- 
ability and  free  exchange  of  information  In 
all  countries  and  absolute  respect  in  all 
countries  for  clvU  and  political  righU.  In 
short,  in  addition  to  d6tente  in  the  fields  of 
disarmament  and  trade,  detente  is  needed  in 
the  field  of  ideas. 

The  Final  Act  signed  at  Helsinki  is  note- 
worthy because  It  extends  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  complex  approach  which  seems 
to  be  required  for  the  solution  of  interna- 
tional security  problems.  The  Act  contains 
farreaching  provisions  on  the  connections 
between  international  security  and  the  de- 
fense of  human  rights,  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  freedom  of  movement.  These 
rights  are  secured  by  solemn  undertaking  of 
the  parUclpating  sUtes.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  speak  of  gu&ranteed  results,  but  we 
can  speak  of  new  opportunities  that  can  be 
realized  only  by  long-term,  systematic  work, 
in  which  the  participating  sUtes,  and  espe- 
cially the  democracies,  maintain  a  united 
and  consistent  attitude. 

We  must  fight  for  every  individual  and 
against  every  act  of  injustice  and  against 
every  violation  of  human  rights.  So  much  in 
oui  future  depends  on  this. 

In  struggling  to  defend  human  rights,  we 
ought  first  and  foremost  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent victims  without  demanding  the  de- 
struction or  total  condemnation  of  the  re- 
gimes we  hold  responsible.  We  need  reform, 
not  revolution.  We  need  a  flexible,  pluralist, 
tolerant  society,  which  will  foster  a  climate 


of  free  inquiry  and  debate  and  the  open- 
minded  use  of  the  successes  of  all  social  sys- 
tems. What  Is  d«tente?  What  Is  rapproache- 
ment?  We  are  concerned  not  with  words  but 
with  a  willingness  to  create  a  better  and 
more  decent  society,  a  better  world  order. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  tribes  were  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  struggle  for  survival.  It  was 
Important  not  only  to  know  how  to  handle  a 
club  but  also  to  be  capable  of  Intelligent 
thought,  preservation  of  conunon  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  altruistic  assist- 
ance to  other  members  of  the  tribe. 

Today,  the  whole  human  race  faces  a  simi- 
lar test.  In  endless  space,  many  civilizations 
are  bound  to  exist,  among  them  societies 
wiser  and  more  "successful"  than  ours. 

An  Infinite  number  of  other  civilizations 
may  exist  on  the  preceding  and  following 
pages  of  the  Book  of  the  Universe.  Yet  we 
should  not  minimize  our  sacred  endeavors  In 
this  world,  where,  like  faint  glimmers  in  the 
dark,  we  have  emerged  for  a  moment  from 
the  dark  chaos  of  unconscious  matter  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  reason  and  to 
create  a  life  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
goals  we  only  dimly  perceive. 

Mr,  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  to  honor  Dr,  Andrei  Sakharov 
on  hlB  66th  birthday.  The  Importance 
of  this  occasion  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. Dr.  Sakharov,  a  distinguished 
Soviet  scientist  and  renowned  advo- 
cate of  human  rights,  Is  a  prisoner  In 
his  own  country.  Why?  Because  he 
continues  to  speak  out  against  Soviet 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  His 
Ideals  formed  the  basis  of  the  human 
rights  section  of  the  1975  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  he  Is  the  first  Russian  to 
win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  His  accom- 
plishments are  numerous  and  worthy 
of  praise.  And  yet.  these  very  achieve- 
ments are  discredited  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  January  1980.  Dr,  Sakharov 
has  been  held  "hostage"  In  the  Isolat- 
ed city  of  Gorky  because  of  his  con- 
demnation of  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan by  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  punishment  of  a  man  with  such 
a  brilliant  scientific  career  and  with 
such  a  deep  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  others  Is  Incomprehensible, 
More  Importantly,  Sakharov's  endur- 
ance of  constant  harassment  Is  to  be 
admired  by  all  of  us.  His  dedication  to 
social  Justice  Is  the  epltomy  of  the 
heights  to  which  the  human  spirit  can 
rise  despite  the  adversities  it  may  face. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  speak  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Andrei  Sakharov's  birthday. 

Mr.  Sakharov  Is  known  as  the 
world's  spokesman  for  human  rights. 
He  founded  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 
He  has  gone  on  two  hunger  strikes  to 
protest  hlB  and  his  friends'  treatment 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  most  noble  cause  of  pre- 
serving human  dignity  Is  formidable. 


His  strength  through  the  years  has 
proven  Indomitable. 

The  Soviets  have  exiled  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  cut  his  connections  to  the 
outside  world.  The  Soviets  have 
forced-fed  Mr.  Sakharov,  have  forced 
him  to  appear  In  film  as  healthy  and 
have  abused  Mr.  Sakharov's  human 
rights. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  can 
stand  In  this  Chamber  and  welcome 
Andrei  Sakharov  to  our  Nation.  I  wish 
Andrei  Sakharov  birthday  greeting 
and  hope  that  next  year,  he  will  cele- 
brate his  birthday  In  freedom. 


IN  RSCOONITIOM  OF  AITDlin  SAKHAROV'S  SSTB 
BIRTRSAT 

Mr.  LAXTTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  honor  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  on 
his  65th  birthday,  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day". 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  brought  Soviet 
abuses  of  human  rights  to  world  atten- 
tion. As  a  dedicated  human  rights  ac- 
tivist, he  played  a  key  role  In  foimdlng 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  to  moni- 
tor Soviet  compliance  with  human 
rights  giiarantees  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. He  has  demonstrated  unparal- 
leled courage  and  tenacity  In  his  ef- 
forts to  urge  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords.  In  1975  the  world 
recognized  his  contributions  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  and  world  peace  by 
awarding  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The   Soviet   Government   also   has 
honored  Sakharov  by  awarding  him 
the  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  Medal 
three  times.  But  Sakharov's  unrelent- 
ing   commitment    to    the    cause    of 
human  rights  has  embarrassed  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  seek  to  crush 
him.  To  destroy  his  spirit.  To  Quell  his 
tireless  efforts  for  freedom.  Despite 
the  honors  the  Soviets  and  the  world 
conferred  on  him.  In  1980  the  Soviet 
Government    banished    Andrei    Sak- 
harov to  Internal  exile  In  the  city  of 
Gorky  for  his  human  rights  activities. 
For  6  years.  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
lived  In  the  closed  city  of  Gorky.  The 
Soviets  have  systematically  persecuted 
and  Isolated  him  and  have  sought  to 
destroy  his  credibility  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  the  West.  Despite  these 
efforts,  Andrei  Sakharov  has  succeed- 
ed In  keeping  the  eyes  of  the  world  fo- 
cused   on    his    struggle    for    human 
rights,  Individual  freedom,  and  peace 
among  nations.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  his  quest  for  freedom  Is  stronger 
than  the  Soviets  desire  to  sUence  him. 
That    Andrei    Sakharov    Is    denied 
basic  human  rights  Is  reprehensible. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Cooperation 
and  Security  In  Europe.  It  Is  bound  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  And  It  has  ratified  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights.  These  agreements  guaran- 
tee Andrei  Sakharov  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement,  expression,  and  as- 
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sembly.  They  guarantee  his  right  to 
family  reunification.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
promises  it  made  when  it  signed  these 
agreements:  Promises  it  made  to 
Andrei  Salcharov  and  to  all  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Andrei  Sakharov  has  not  been  alone 
in  his  campaign.  His  wife.  Dr.  Yelena 
Bonner,  has  raised  a  loud,  strong  voice 
for  human  rights.  She,  too,  has  been 
continually  harassed  and  persecuted 
by  the  Soviets  for  these  activities.  She 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  of  internal 
exile  in  1984  on  charges  of  "slandering 
the  Soviet  State".  After  many  years  of 
urging  and  protest,  the  Soviets  recent- 
ly permitted  Dr.  Bonner  to  receive  spe- 
cialized health  care  in  the  West.  I  am 
pleased  that  after  so  many  years  the 
Soviets  finally  accommodated  her 
medical  needs  and  that  she  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  today  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  honoring  her  courageous 
husband.  I  regret,  however,  that  her 
husband  is  not  able  to  celebrate  his 
65th  birthday  in  freedom.  That  he  is 
forced  to  celebrate  behind  the  walls  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

Today  Andrei  Sakharov  sits  in  ban- 
ishment in  Gorky.  For  his  continuing 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  he 
suffers.  For  his  persistence  and  dedica- 
tion in  light  of  the  grim  fate  mapped 
out  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  applaud 
him  and  urge  him  to  continue  with  his 
fight.  For  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  who  respect  and  cherish  freedom. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  plight  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  free  world  of  the  great 
strides  necessary  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ensure  the  human  and  political 
rights  of  all  citizens.  We  must  speak 
out  today  for  Andrei  Sakharov's  free- 
dom. And  we  must  continue  to  speak 
out  on  his  behalf  on  every  occasion  so 
that  he  may  celebrate  his  next  birth- 
day in  freedom. 

IN  HONOR  OP  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
is  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov's  65th  birth- 
day. In  his  honor.  Congress  has  desig- 
nated May  21,  1986  "National  Andrei 
Sakharov  Day"  so  that  all  the  world 
might  pay  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
man,  who  has  been  called  "the  spokes- 
man for  the  conscience  of  mankind." 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  join  others  in 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  plight 
of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  and  in  so  doing,  promote  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  suffering 
being  endured  by  them  and  countless 
other  Soviet  citizens  who  are  being 
denied  their  basic  human  rights. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  is  well  Icnow  to  us  all.  They  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  insistence  that 
the  Soviet  Government  respect  their 
right  to  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Since  1980,  Andrei  Sakharov  has  lan- 
guished in  internal  exile  in  the  closed 
city  of  Gork.  Harassed  by  the  secret 
police,  he  is  denied  the  company  of 
friends  and  colleagues  and  is  not  per- 


mitted to  communicate  with  his  family 
in  the  West. 

Despite  these  hardships,  he  contin- 
ues to  speak  out  against  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  His  commitment  to 
himian  rights,  which  saw  him  play  a 
key  role  in  the  founding  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  to 
oversee  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  is  still  evident 
today. 

That  commitment  was  recognized  by 
the  world  when,  in  1975,  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
"his  love  of  truth  and  strong  belief  in 
the  inviolability  of  human  beings," 
and  for  his  "courageous  defense  of  the 
human  spirit." 

Until  1984,  when  she.  too,  was  sen- 
tenced to  internal  exile  for  "slandering 
the  Soviet  State,"  Dr.  Bonner  served 
as  the  communication  link  between 
her  husband  and  the  outside  world. 

The  free  world  was  blessed  recently 
with  the  visit  to  the  West  of  Yelena 
Bonner.  Despite  official  warnings  not 
to  talk  to  the  media.  Dr.  Bonner  did 
speak  to  us,  and  taught  us  a  great 
deal.  She  showed  us  a  world  that  few 
of  us  ever  imagined;  a  world  of  isola- 
tion and  physical  difficulties  that  has 
been  the  Sakharovs'  life  for  the  past  6 
years. 

Echoing  the  words  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  Yelena  Bonner  remind- 
ed us  that  protests  of  Soviet  human 
rights  violations  must  be  loud,  they 
must  be  clear,  and  they  must  be  con- 
sistent. Without  that  kind  of  support, 
those  fighting  for  their  rights  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  face  a  future  of  con- 
tinued repression,  with  little  hope  of 
change. 

The  cover  of  respectability  which 
the  Helsinki  accords  lend  the  Soviet 
Government  disappears  when  con- 
trasted with  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  millions  of  others 
like  him. 

In  their  treatment  of  Dr.  Sakharov, 
the  Soviets  show  the  world  that  they 
have  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  which  are  guaranteed  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  same  blatant 
disregard  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
their  failure  to  immediately  notify  all 
of  their  citizens,  and  the  citizens  of 
neighboring  countries,  of  the  Cherno- 
byl accident,  so  that  precautionary 
measures  could  be  taken. 

Similarly,  the  Sakharov  family  is  not 
permitted  to  be  reunited,  in  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords'  guarantee  of 
family  reunification  and  family  con- 
tact. 

The  Soviets'  vow  to  "facilitate 
human  contacts  between  people"  was 
again  shown  to  be  hollow  when  they 
refused  to  permit  Americans  with 
loved  ones  living  in  areas  affected  by 
the  Chernobyl  accident  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

As  Dr.  Bonner's  son,  Alexei  Se- 
myonov.  told  us  shortly  before  the  No- 


vember 1985  summit,  in  an  appeal  on 
his  parents'  behalf: 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed  interested  in 
constructive  tallcs,  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  at  the  summit,  they 
should  make  improvements  in  the  human 
rights  area  which  are  of  grave  and  immedi- 
ate concern  to  the  west.  Human  rights 
policy  is  the  one  true  indicator  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' intentions;  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
make  a  humanitarian  gesture  of  releasing 
my  parents,  living  symbols  of  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
they  are  not  interested  in  results  at  the 
Geneva  tallcs. 

The  Soviet  authorities  must  recog- 
nize that  the  treatment  of  their  citi- 
zens is  not  an  internal  matter  that  can 
be  ignored.  Helsinki  changed  aU  that. 

And  so,  on  his  65th  birthday,  we  say 
to  Dr.  Sakharov,  so  that  all  the  world 
may  hear:  You  are  not  alone.  And  nei- 
ther are  the  countless  others  who 
struggle  dally  around  the  world  for 
their  freedom. 

I  urge  that  the  Soviet  Government 
honor  Dr.  Sakharov's  request  to  freely 
emigrate  to  the  West.  The  symbolic 
importance  of  such  a  gesture  would 
provide  important  evidence  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  abide  by  its  internation- 
al human  rights  commitments,  and 
would  advance  the  discussion  of  other 
critically-important  bilateral  issues,  in- 
cluding arms  control,  trade  and 
human  exchanges. 

I  urge  our  own  Government  to  give 
the  Sakharov  case  the  priority  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Just  as  it  was  appro- 
priate for  President  Reagan  to  meet 
with  Anatoly  Shcharansky  last  week, 
so.  too.  is  it  appropriate  for  him  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Bonner  before  she  re- 
turns to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Quiet  diplomacy  is  simply  not 
enough.  As  Shcharansky  has  argued, 
such  an  approach: 

.  .  .  can  only  help  if  it  is  supported  by 
strong  public  pressure  so  that  for  the  Soviet 
Union  there  will  be  no  illusions  that  the 
question  of  human  rights,  the  questions  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  the  question  of  emigration  are 
all  very  closely  related  to  their  economic 
and  political  interests. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  am  sure  fhat  my  release  would  never 
have  been  possible  if  there  were  not  such  a 
strong  open  campaign  for  me,  and  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan  personally  did  not  take  such  a 
strong,  open  position  on  my  l>ehalf . 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
family  and  the  other  coimtless  fami- 
lies seeking  to  join  their  loved  ones 
must  have  their  dream  answered,  just 
as  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  finally  was. 

To  all  of  them,  we  renew  our  pledge 
to  speak  out  on  their  behalf  and  to 
fight  for  their  rights  until  justice  is 
done. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


FUTURE  TEACHER  TRAINING 
CORPS  FELLOWSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  I  ask  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee.  The  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Future  Teacher  Training 
Corps  Fellowship  Act.  It  is  designed  to 
help  deal  with  the  problem  of  teacher 
shortages  and  teacher  quality  in 
America.  Senators  Rockkfeuxr,  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Glenn,  Bttroick.  Meclchkr, 
and  Byrd  have  joined  me  in  this  legis- 
lation and  I  welcome  their  support  as 
original  cosponsors. 

This  past  Friday  the  Carnegie 
Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy 
released  its  study.  "A  Nation  Prepared: 
Teachers  for  the  21st  Century. "  This 
report  calls  for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  teaching  profession.  It  says: 

•  •  •  Americans  have  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nized two  essential  truths:  First,  that  suc- 
cess depends  on  achieving  far  more  demand- 
ing educational  standards  than  we  have  ever 
attempted  to  reach  before,  and  second,  that 
the  key  to  success  lies  in  creating  a  profes- 
sion equal  to  the  task— a  profession  of  well- 
educated  teachers  prepared  to  assume  new 
powers  and  responsibilities  to  redesign 
schools  for  the  future.  Without  a  profession 
possessed  of  high  skills,  capabilities,  and  as- 
pirations, any  reforms  will  be  short  lived.  To 
build  such  a  profession— to  restore  the  Na- 
tion's cutting  edge— the  Task  Force  calls  for 
sweeping  changes  in  education  policy." 

Its  recommendations  include  a  na- 
tional certification  of  teachers,  a  na- 
tional proficiency  exam,  a  new  posi- 
tion of  "lead  teacher",  a  greater  voice 
for  instructors,  and  teacher  incentives 
tied  to  schoolwide  student  perform- 
ance. The  report  also  calls  for  other 
changes  that  bear  more  directly  on 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today:  To  re- 
quire a  bachelors  degree  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
professional  study  of  teaching;  to  de- 
velop a  new  professional  curriculum  in 
graduate  schools  of  education  leading 
to  a  master  in  teaching  degree,  based 
on  systematic  knowledge  of  teaching 
and  including  internships  and  residen- 
cies in  the  schools;  and  to  mobilize  the 
Nation's  resources  to  prepare  minority 
youngsters  for  teaching  careers. 

The  report  recommends  scholarships 
for  master  graduates  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  their  graduate  studies.  The 
report  also  reconunends,  "financial  as- 
sistance for  highly  talented  graduate 
students  interested  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  fields  in  which  substantial 
long-term  teacher  shortages  exist." 
The  report  emphasizes  that,  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  refocus  all  fi- 


nancial aid  relating  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  to  the  graduate  level." 

This  bill  attempts  to  do  that.  Its  aim 
Is  to  attract  outstanding  individuals  to 
the  teaching  profession,  at  a  time 
when  the  need  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

BTATDCXNT  OP  NBED— TBACHKR  8HORTAGI 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  grips 
today  of  a  serious  teacher  shortage 
that  promises  only  to  worsen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1986  and  1992  this 
Nation  will  need  1.3  million  new  teach- 
ers. This  is  in  the  face  of  a  declining 
pool  of  young  college  graduates  from 
which  prospective  teachers  can  lie  re- 
cruited—smaller than  at  any  time  in 
recent  history.  The  decline  occurs  at  a 
time  the  chUdren  of  the  "Baby 
Boomers"  are  creating  heavy  demands 
for  schooling.  The  number  of  new 
teachers  entering  the  profession  each 
year  declined  for  300,000  in  1972  to 
fewer  than  150,000  In  1982.  Within 
this  decade  50  percent  of  the  current 
teaching  force  will  retire. 

Moreover,  the  shortage  will  not  be 
uniform.  Some  sections  of  the  coimtry 
will  be  harder  hit  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, California  will  need  85.000  new 
teachers  by  1990.  A  1984  annual 
survey  of  teacher  placement  officers 
also  showed  that  five  teaching  fields- 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  com- 
puter programming  and  data  process- 
ing—were particularly  short  of  teach- 
ers. 

Increasing  career  opportunities  for 
women  imd  minorities  have  also  de- 
creased the  once  readily  available  pool 
of  potential  teachers.  Compounding 
the  problem  Is  the  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  minority  student  population, 
even  as  the  proportion  of  minority 
teachers  Is  declining.  By  the  1990's. 
minorities  will  constitute  30  percent  of 
the  total  school  population;  yet.  they 
will  comprise  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ing force. 

THE  rUTURE  TEACHER  TRAINntO  CORPS 
FELLOWSHIP  ACT 

My  hope  Is  that  the  legislation  we 
are  Introducing  today  will  help  reverse 
these  disturbing  trends. 

The  purpose  of  the  Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act  Is  to  award  gradu- 
ate fellowships  through  State  grants 
to  outstanding  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  to  mldcareer  people  who  are 
interested  In  the  teaching  profession. 
In  return  for  the  scholarship,  the  re- 
cipient will  agree  to  teach  In  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  State  or  In  sub- 
ject areas  where  a  teacher  shortage 
exists.  The  bill  defines  fields  of  study 
In  shortage  areas  as  math,  the  sci- 
ences, and  any  other  three  subjects  as 
determined  by  the  State.  Geographic 
shortage  areas,  also  determined  by  the 
State,  may  include  remote  rural  areas 
or  inner-city  schools. 

The  State  would  be  the  grantee,  re- 
ceiving grants  in  proportion  to  its 
share  of  the  total  school-age  popula- 


tion. The  bill  requires  that  recipients 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
scholarship  in  undergraduate  school, 
and  If  appropriate,  previous  work  ex- 
perience. 

The  bin  sets  certain  preconditions 
that  a  State  must  meet  to  qualify  as  a 
grantee.  One  of  these  requirements  is 
that  a  recipient  may  only  attend  insti- 
tutions that  have  a  clinical  internship 
program  approved  by  the  State.  Fur- 
ther, the  State  must  have  a  precertlfl- 
catlon  teachers  examination  program 
In  place  by  the  time  the  first  recipi- 
ents graduate.  These  two  requirements 
work  together  to  ensure  that  students 
will  have  a  practical  Intershlp  experi- 
ence, while  also  requiring  that  the 
State  have  In  place  an  exam  for  enter 
Ing  teachers  to  test  their  academic 
skills.  Currently  30  States  have  in 
place  or  are  considering  a  precertlf  Ica- 
tlon  exam  for  Incoming  teachers. 

Education  experts  point  to  the  seri- 
ous vmderrepresentation  of  minority 
teachers  In  the  United  States.  This  bill 
requires  the  State  to  recruit  underre- 
presented  groups  In  teaching,  includ- 
ing black  Americans,  Hispanlcs,  Asian 
Americans,  and  American  Indians. 

A  student  will  continue  to  receive  a 
$5,000  annual  fellowship  If  he  or  she  Is 
enrolled  full  time  In  a  graduate  pro- 
gram pursuing  teacher  certification, 
participates  In  a  clinical  Internship 
program  approved  by  the  State,  and  If 
appropriate,  pursues  academic  courses 
In  the  field  In  which  he  or  she  Intends 
to  teach.  Those  targeted  for  participa- 
tion su-e  students  now  in  undergradu- 
ate school  that  may  need  an  incentive 
to  enter  teaching,  or  those  desiring  to 
make  a  mldcareer  change.  Recipients 
cannot  be  certified  by  the  State  at  the 
time  of  the  award,  so  the  legislation 
win  not  take  ciurent  teachers  out  of 
the  teaching  force  and  further  erode 
our  teacher  supply. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

In  response  to  the  perceived  educa- 
tional decline  many  State  and  local 
governments  have  made  sweeping 
changes  in  curricula,  high  school  grad- 
uation requirements,  testing  programs, 
and  policies  for  the  certification  and 
compensation  of  teachers.  Although 
States  and  localities  bear  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  educational  achieve- 
ment Is  clearly  a  national  concern. 
And  that  concern  must  focus  on  the 
competence  and  productivity  of  the 
labor  force  produced  by  our  schools. 
As  the  Chalnnan  of  a  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Working  Group  on  Economic 
Competitiveness  I  have  seen  the  criti- 
cal need  to  Improve  our  human  capital 
resources,  partlculary  our  educational 
resources.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
world  marketplace  and  our  national 
demands  at  home,  education  Is  the  key 
to  a  highly  skilled  work  force.  And,  It 
begins  with  quality  teachers. 
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QUALITY  TKACHKRS  rOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLZnCE 

Teachers  are  the  most  important, 
yet  the  most  underrated  component  of 
educational  excellence. 

To  make  this  point  the  Rand  Corp. 
in  a  report  described  a  want-ad  for  a 
typical  secondary  school  teaching  as- 
signment: 

College  graduate  with  academic  major 
(master's  degree  preferred).  Excellent  com- 
munication and  leadership  skills  required. 
Challenging  opportunity  to  serve  150  clients 
daily,  developing  up  to  five  different  prod- 
ucts each  day  to  meet  their  needs.  This  di- 
versified Job  also  allows  employee  to  exer- 
cise typirig,  clerical,  law  enforcement,  and 
social  work  skills  between  assignments  and 
after  hours.  Adaptability,  helpful,  since  sup- 
pliers cannot  always  deliver  goods  and  sup- 
port services  on  time.  Typical  work  week  47 
hours.  Special  nature  of  work  precludes 
fringe  benefits  such  as  lunch  and  coffee 
breaks,  hut  work  has  many  Intrinsic  re- 
wards. Starting  salary  $12,769.  with  a  guar- 
antee of  $24,000  after  only  14  years. 

The  description  makes  the  point: 
Who  would  be  interested  in  such  a 
job? 

Yet,  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  and  approach  of  the  Car- 
negie Report  to  improve  the  profes- 
sion, at  least  we  are  talking  about  the 
right  issues.  A  group  of  deans  from 
many  of  America's  foremost  education 
schools  who  call  themselves  the 
Holmes  Group,  has  also  urged  major 
reform  of  teacher  education.  Their 
report.  Tomorrow's  Teachers,  states: 

The  quality  of  teachers  will  not  be  im- 
proved unless  we  improve  the  quality  of 
their  education— and  we  cannot  accomplish 
this  task  without  changing  the  universities, 
the  credentlaling  systems,  and  the  schools 
themselves. 

CONCLUSION 

Americans  should  be  told  that  noth- 
ing of  substance  can  be  accomplished 
until  expectations  for  their  children 
have  been  radically  changed.  We  need 
a  wholly  new  and  higher  standard  of 
performance  than  has  ever  before 
been  achieved  by  most  American 
schools. 

If  our  standard  of  living  is  not  to  fall 
steadily  in  the  years  ahead,  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  fimction  effectively  into 
the  next  century,  our  schools  must 
graduate  the  vast  majority  of  their 
students  with  achievement  levels  long 
thought  possible  for  only  the  privi- 
leged few.  The  American  mass  educa- 
tion system,  designed  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  for  a  mass-production 
economy,  will  not  succeed  if  it  merely 
regains  the  standard  of  excellence  it 
once  had. 

Everything  depends  on  the  teachers. 
Without  very  well-educated  teachers, 
great  gains  in  the  education  of  our 
youth  simply  carmot  be  achieved. 

I  therefore  urge  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  O— Future  Teacher  Training  Corps 
Fellowships 

"findings  and  statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  581.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  excellence  in  and  access  to  education 
is  a  national  priority  to  improve  human  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  particularly  to  main- 
tain economic  competitiveness  of  the 
Nation; 

"(2)  although  the  States  and  localities 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  educational 
achievement  is  a  national  concern; 

"(3)  demographic  trends  show  a  serious 
teacher  shortage  with  some  estimates  pro- 
jecting by  1990  1  million  new  teachers  will 
be  needed  in  the  United  States; 

"(4)  shortages  of  teachers  exist  in  certain 
geographic  areas  of  each  State  and  in  cer- 
tain subject  matter  areas; 

'(5)  while  there  is  a  dramatic  increase  in 
minority  student  population,  the  proportion 
of  minority  teachers  is  declining,  so  that  by 
1990  minorities  will  constitute  30  percent  of 
the  total  school  population  and  comprise 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  force:  and 

"(6)  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  fellowship 
funds  for  outstanding  students  and  experi- 
enced individuals  to  encourage  them  to 
pursue  careers  in  teaching  and  to  help  ad- 
dress the  serious  teacher  shortage. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  make 
available,  through  grants  to  the  States,  fel- 
lowships to  individuals— 

"(1)  who  are  outstanding  postsecondary 
students  or  experienced  individuals,  and 

"(2)  who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  a 
teaching  career  and  a  desire  to  teach  in 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  short- 
age of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  or  both. 

"allotment  of  funds 

"Sec.  582.  (a)  General  Allotment.— From 
the  sums  available  pursuant  to  section 
S90(a)  to  carry  out  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  school-age 
population  of  all  States,  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  such  remainder. 

"(b)  Most  Recent  Data.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  population  of  a  State 
and  of  all  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
most  recently  available  data  from  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau. 

"(c)  Reallotment.— If  any  State  elects  not 
to  receive  its  allotment  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  reallot,  among  the  remain- 
ing States,  amounts  from  such  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  sul>section  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Definition.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'school-age  population' 
means  the  population  5  years  of  age 
through  17  years  of  age. 


"SELECTION  OF  FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

"Sec.  583.  (a)  Selection  Review  Panel.— 
The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  Selection 
Review  Panel  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
individuals  who  will  be  awarded  fellowships 
under  this  part  who  are  interested  in  ca- 
reers in  teaching  and  who  agree  to  teach  in 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  short- 
age of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  or  both. 

"(b)  Selection  Procedure.— ( 1 )  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  establish  selection  procedures  to 
be  applied  by  the  Selection  Review  Panel 
appointed  pursuant  to  sul>section  (a),  to- 
gether with  such  application  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"(2)  The  application  procedures  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include — 

"(A)  rank  in  the  graduating  class  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education, 

"(B)  grade  point  average  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education, 

"(C)  leadership  activities  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education, 

"(D)  scores  on  recognized  admission  ex- 
aminations for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  for  graduate  education,  if  applica- 
ble, 

"(E)  recommendations  of  faculty  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education, 

"(F)  submission  of  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship, including  a  writing  sample  or  a  com- 
pleted project,  and 

"(G)  a  description  of  previous  work  expe- 
rience. 

"GRANT  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  584.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  In 
order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part,  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companying such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Each  application  shall 
set  forth  a  program  of  activities  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  581  in 
such  detail  as  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
gram will  accomplish  such  purpose. 

"(b)  Terms  of  Applications.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  an  application  only  if  the 
application— 

"(1)  describes  the  selection  criteria  and 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  the  se- 
lection of  fellowships  under  this  part  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  583  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  will  administer  the  program; 

•'(3)(A)  descril>es  the  outreach  effort  the 
Governor  intends  to  use  to  publicize  the 
availability  of  the  fellowships  authorized  by 
this  part  to  postsecondary  students  in  the 
State  and  to  potential  midcareer  applicants 
in  the  State; 

"(B)  provides  assurances  that  the  State 
will  recruit  among  underrepresented  groups 
for  the  program  authorized  by  this  part, 
particularly  Black  Americans,  Hispanics, 
Asian  Americans,  and  American  Indians; 

"(4)  provides  assurances  that  each  recipi- 
ent eligible  under  section  586(c)  who  re- 
ceives a  fellowship  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governor  under  which  the 
recipient  shall— 

"(A)  within  the  3-year  period  after  com- 
pleting the  postsecondary  education  for 
which  the  fellowship  was  awarded— 

"(i)  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in 


which  there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  for  the  first 
year  for  which  assistance  was  received  and  4 
years  if  the  recipient  receives  assistance  for 

2  years;  and 

"(ii)  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  a  field  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  2  years  for  the  first 
year  for  which  assistance  was  received,  and 

3  years  if  the  recipient  receives  assistance 
for  2  years, 

in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  a 
local  educational  agency  of  such  State,  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  of 
such  State,  an  Indian  school  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  a  public  educa- 
tional program  in  such  State,  any  of  which 
may  l>e  determined  by  such  State,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  recipient  l)e  required  to 
teach  for  less  than  2  years  or  more  than  4 
years; 

"(B)  provide  the  Governor  with  evidence 
of  compliance  with  section  586  as  required 
by  such  agency;  and 

"(C)  repay  all  or  part  of  a  fellowship  re- 
ceived under  section  585  plus  interest  and,  if 
applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees,  in 
compliance  with  section  587  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section  588.  in 
the  event  that  the  conditions  of  clause  (A) 
are  not  complied  with,  except  as  provided 
for  in  section  589; 

"(5)  provides  (A)  that  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  recipients  shall  fully  disclose 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  as- 
sistance under  this  part  is  provided  and 
under  which  repayment  may  l>e  required, 
and  (B)  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Governor  will  collect  amounts 
owed  under  the  program  authorized  by  this 
part; 

"(6)  provides  assurances  that  fellowship 
recipients  may  only  attend  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  a  clinical  intern- 
ship or  experience  program  approved  by  the 
SUte: 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  has  a  continu- 
ing education  requirement  for  practicing 
teachers  within  the  State; 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  a  precertifi- 
cation  teachers  examination  program  will 
be  in  effect  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
first  fellowships  are  awarded  in  the  State 
under  this  part; 

"(9)  provides  assurances  that  fellowships 
authorized  by  this  part  will  be  awarded 
without  regard  to  sex,  race,  handicapping 
condition,  or  creed; 

"(10)  provides  assurances  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  awarding  of  fellowships  under 
this  part,  equal  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
all  postsecondary  students  in  the  State;  and 

"(11)  provides  that  not  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  grant  shall  be  used  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  State  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Consultation.— In  developing  the  se- 
lection criteria  and  procedures  to  he  used  by 
the  State,  the  State  shall  solicit  the  views  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  as  the  State  deems  appropri- 
ate, including  classroom  teachers,  represent- 
atives of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
"amount  and  dukation  op  assibtamcx 

"Sic.  585.  (a)  In  Oknbral.— Each  recipient 
shall  receive  a  fellowship  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  each  academic  year  of  graduate 
education  in  preparation  to  become  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher.  No  in- 


dividual shall  receive  fellowship  assistance 
for  more  than  2  years  of  graduate  educa- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Governor. 

"(b)  Internship  Assistance.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  at  which  fellows 
receiving  assistance  under  this  part  are  en- 
rolled in  a  post-baccalaureate  program,  is 
encouraged  to  insure  that  each  such  fellow 
will  participate  in  an  internship  program  at 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  a  local 
educational  agency  under  which  the  local 
educational  agency  will  provide  assistance 
to  the  participating  fellow. 

"fellowship  CONDinOIfB 

"Sec.  586.  (a)  Recipients  of  fellowship  as- 
sistance under  this  part  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive such  fellowship  payments  only  during 
such  periods  that  the  Governor  finds  that 
the  recipient  is— 

"(1)  enrolled  In  a  po8t-l>accalaureate  pro- 
gram in  an  institution  of  higher  education; 

"(2)  pursuing  such  a  program  for  teacher 
certification,  and.  if  necessary,  together 
with  courses  in  an  academic  field  in  which 
the  student  intends  to  teach; 

"(3)  participate  in  a  clinical  internship  ex- 
perience program  approved  by  the  State; 
and 

"(4)  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  as 
determined  by  such  institution  of  higher 
education. 

"(b)  At  the  time  a  recipient  of  a  fellowship 
is  chosen,  the  recipient  may  not  meet  the 
teacher  certification  standards  of  the  State. 
"fellowship  rspatment  provisions 

"Sec.  587.  Recipients  found  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  5a4(b)(4) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  amount 
of  the  fellowship  awards  received,  plus  in- 
terest, a  penalty  equal  to  100  percent  of 
such  pro  rata  amount  of  such  fellowship 
awards  (without  regard  to  interest  thereon), 
and,  where  applicable,  reasonable  collection 
fees,  on  a  schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  interest 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"exceptions  to  rkpatmint  provisions 

"Sec.  588.  (a)  In  General.- A  recipient 
shall  not  be  considered  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
584(bK4)(C)  if  the  recipient— 

"(1)  is  serving,  not  in  excess  of  3  years,  as 
a  member  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(2)  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  3  years  as  es- 
tablished by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified 
physician; 

"(3)  is  unable  to  secure  employment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  12  months  by  reason  of 
the  care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; 

"(4)  is  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
employment  for  a  single  period  not  to 
exceed  12  months;  or 

"(5)  satisfies  the  provisions  of  additional 
repayment  exceptions  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(b)  Total  Disability.— A  recipient  shall 
be  excused  from  repayment  of  any  fellow- 
ship assistance  received  under  this  part  if 
the  recipient  becomes  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  as  established  by  sworn  affi- 
davit of  a  qualified  physician. 

"AtTTHOUZATlOM 

"Sec.  589.  (a)  Aitthorization  and  Number 
OF  Fellowships  Authorized.— (1)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  for 


each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1. 1990. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  during 
the  fiscal  year  1987  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1,  1990,  to  award  not  to  exceed  5,000  fellow- 
ships under  this  part. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Funds.— Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  until  the  end  of 
the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  590.  As  used  in  this  part— 

"(1)  'clinical  internship  or  experience  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  ttiat  provides  the 
student  with  a  progressive  series  of  pre- 
professional  field  experiences  In  a  regular 
school  classroom  setting  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  the  student's  graduate  educa- 
tion. Including  classroom  observation,  tuto- 
rial roles  with  students,  teacher  helper 
roles,  teacher  aide  roles,  and  internships  or 
periods  of  student  teaching: 

"(2)  'continuing  education'  means  a  pro- 
gram of  education  that  takes  Into  account 
developments  in  theories  of  learning  and 
content  areas,  and  may  include  locally  t)ased 
in-service  instruction; 

"(3)  fields  of  study  In  which  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers'  means  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  any  3  other  fields  of  study  designated 
by  the  Governor; 

"(4)  Governor'  means  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State;  and 

"(5)  'State'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  like  to  speak,  also,  on 
behalf  of  this  bill,  and  I  therefore 
yield  the  floor. 

D  1500 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 

I  strongly  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Bingamam,  for  pro- 
posing the  Future  Teacher  Training 
Corps  Fellowship  Program.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  work  he  has  been 
doing  as  chairman  of  the  Competitive- 
ness Task  Force,  which  has  been  very 
aggressively  at  work  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Our  task  force's  view  is  that  America 
must  compete  in  the  world  not  just 
through  its  trade  policy  or  its  fiscal 
policy  or  its  budget  policy,  but  also  by 
creating  an  excellent  education  policy. 
In  fact,  there  is  some  feeling  that  edu- 
cation is  at  the  root  of  all  we  have  to 
do  in  order  to  make  ourselves  great 
again  as  a  coimtry. 

Every  policy  is  important,  other  in- 
terests are  important;  but  without  an 
excellent  education  system  in  place,  all 
else  eventually  fails. 

Therefore,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation.  The  Future 
Teacher  Training  Corps  addresses  the 
need  to  attract  more  individuals  intoii 
the  teaching  profession,  and  it  also 
calls  for  the  improven^ent  of  the  skills 
of  those  who  are  already  in  the  profes 
sion. 
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As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in- 
dicated, it  would  award  fellowships  to 
college  students  and  to  teachers  who 
are  in  midcareer  who  qualify  by  meet- 
ing certain  standards.  Both  of  those 
categories  of  individuals  would  be  eli- 
gible for  financial  aid  to  obtain  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  subjects  which  are  fxin- 
damental  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  tar- 
geted are  those  where  we  are  the 
weakest— math,  science,  chemistry, 
physics.  I  would  like  to  see  foreign  lan- 
guages receive  special  emphasis  as 
well. 

The  Japanese  have  been  translating 
and  reading  our  technological  journals 
and  literature  for  a  generation,  read- 
ing everjrthing  we  publish,  and  learn- 
ing from  our  successes  and  our  mis- 
takes. They  have  learned  our  lessons 
and  leapfrogged  past  us  to  outdo  us  in 
product  development  and  applications. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  decline  to 
learn  to  speak  Japanese,  decline  to  fa- 
miliarize ourselves  with  other  lan- 
guages—this is  a  major  reason  why  we 
are  being  beat  in  trade. 

I  support  the  idea  of  assisting  future 
and  existing  teachers  to  obtain  gradu- 
ate degrees.  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  a  national  goal  of 
keeping  our  good  teachers.  Attracting 
more  people  into  teaching  should  be  a 
supreme  national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  hope  that  at 
some  point  soon  we  will  recognize  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  people  ap- 
proaching or  already  in  college  who 
also  want  to  get  into  teaching  or  who 
might  choose  to  get  into  teaching 
should  the  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government, 
or  otherwise,  be  offered. 

Coming  from  a  rural  State,  West 
Virginia,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
targeted  Federal  help— such  as  under- 
graduate scholarships— be  provided  to 
encourage  bright  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  to  enter  teaching  and 
teach  in  underserved  areas  of  the 
States  they  come  from.  But  that  is  a 
matter  for  another  day. 

Experts  are  focusing  on  the  prospect 
of  a  severe  teacher  shortage  over  the 
next  decade.  I  worry  about  it.  I  also 
think  we  have  an  absolute  crisis  on 
our  hands  at  this  moment. 

The  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  reported  recently 
that  about  half  of  the  new  science  and 
about  half  of  the  new  math  teachers 
in  1982  were  hired  with  emergency 
certificates— emergency  certificates, 
Mr.  President,  because  qualified  teach- 
ers were  simply  not  available. 

D  1510 

Now,  one  can  talk  about  trying  to  do 
a  better  Job  in  competing  with  the 
Japanese,  the  Germans  and  Koreans, 
but  one  cannot  achieve  much  without 
having  an  adequate  teaching  force 
that  is  well  enough  trained  and  which 
is  ample  enough  in  size  so  that  we  do 


in    fact    compete    successfully    with 
them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
average  American  high  school  student 
knows  only  about  half  as  much  math 
as  does  his  or  her  Japanese  high 
school  equivalent.  That  is  stunning,  to 
say  the  least.  American  students  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  poorest 
achievers  in  international  competi- 
tions in  math  and  in  science.  This  is 
wrong  for  the  Nation  and  dangerous 
for  the  Nation's  future. 

The  Future  Teacher  Training  Corps 
bill,  through  Senator  Bingaman's  lead- 
ership, recognizes  that  this  is  a  nation- 
al crisis  and  that  Indeed  education 
must  be  a  national  priority.  And  fol- 
lowing from  that,  there  must  be  a  na- 
tional effort  to  turn  the  situation 
around. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  invest  in 
direct  incentives  to  attract  the  very 
best,  brightest,  and  most  motivated  of 
all  of  our  students  to  go  into  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  not  a  secret 
but  it  is  discouraging  that  our  students 
these  days  who  are  studying  to  be 
teachers  in  coUeges  are  not  necessarily 
amongst  those  with  the  highest  aca- 
demic ratings.  This  situation  is  intoler- 
able and  we  simply  caimot  stand  for  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  to 
study  in  Japan  at  a  imiversity  for  a 
number  of  years  and  had  a  chance  to 
learn  the  language  and  to  observe  the 
education  system  very  closely.  It  has 
always  interested  me  and  still  im- 
presses me  that  in  Japan,  if  you  are  a 
teacher,  you  are  granted  the  respect 
and  placed  on  the  salary  scale  at  about 
the  same  level  of  a  Japanese  civil  serv- 
ant. About  the  most  prestigious  thing 
one  can  do  in  Japan  is  go  in  the  for- 
eign service.  If  you  are  a  graduate  of  a 
top  university  and  seek  a  secure  life 
with  the  highest  prestige  in  Japanese 
society,  you  go  into  the  foreign  service. 
Just  below  the  foreign  service  is  teach- 
ing. Teaching  in  Japan  is  just  about 
the  most  important  thing  one  can  do, 
and  teachers  are  paid  accordingly. 
Teachers  are  well  paid  because  the 
country  considers  teaching  to  be  an 
honorable  profession,  and  because  the 
education  ethic  is  so  strong  the  young 
people  aspire  to  be  teachers  in  the 
first  place.  As  a  consequence  they  at- 
tract their  best  and  brightest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  higher  standards  and  expectations 
being  placed  on  public  education  by  all 
of  us— parents,  teachers,  students, 
school  systems,  and  taxpayers.  We  are 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  quality  of  our  education 
system  and  our  position  in  the  world 
and  our  future  ability  to  compete  in 
this  world.  I  think  we  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  education  faster  than 
we  ever  have  before,  and  I  suggest  to 
you  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has 
been  a  substantial  leap  forward  in  that 
effort. 


Still,  are  we  doing  enough  about  it  at 
the  State  level  and  at  the  Federal 
level?  If  one  assmnes,  as  I  do,  that 
education  Is  the  beginning,  the  base, 
from  which  everything  else  eventually 
develops,  from  which  all  other  skills, 
all  other  possibilities  eventually  devel- 
op, then  we  have  to  do  our  very  best  at 
all  levels.  Society  must  pay  for  what  it 
values. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  our  teachers 
to  pass  on  to  their  students  what 
teachers  themselves  may  not  know. 
We  have  an  opportunity  through  this 
bill  to  do  something  which  is  signifi- 
cant. The  most  important  function 
that  our  society  can  perform,  other 
than  defending  ourselves  as  a  country, 
is  to  educate  our  children  properly  to 
prepare  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
the  future  of  the  world.  The  key  to  ex- 
cellence in  education  is  a  high-quality 
teaching  force. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  thank  and  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Rockefeller,  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  for  his 
excellent  statement  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  for  his  strong  support  and 
help  in  putting  this  legislation  togeth- 
er, and  his  great  interest  which  is  well 
known  to  all  on  this  issue  of  how  to 
develop  excellence  in  our  work  force 
and  in  our  schools. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
BiNGAMAN,  by  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  "F\iture  Teacher  Training 
Corps  Fellowship  Program." 

The  need  to  encourage  our  best  and 
brightest  students  into  entering  teach- 
ing careers  will  be  the  most  important 
investment  we  can  make  in  our  Na- 
tion's future.  The  need  for  well- 
trained  teachers  to  develop  our  human 
resources  should  be  our  central  goal  in 
forming  a  strong  defense  and  strong 
domestic  economy. 

Through  this  legislation.  States  will 
have  the  ability  to  reward  our  stu- 
dents who  choose  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing field  with  grants  for  post-baccalau- 
reate study.  To  have  these  students 
then  commit  to  teach  in  underserviced 
State  school  districts,  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  improve  the  academic  qual- 
ity in  our  schools.  It  is  well-developed, 
well-thought  legislation  that  should 
earn  the  support  of  all  those  interest- 
ed in  the  needs  of  education  for  the 
next  several  decades. 

I  commend  Senator  Bingaman  for 
his  initiative  and  strongly  give  my  sup- 
port for  this  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
cosponsoring  the  Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act.  I,  too,  am  vitally 
concerned  about  the  critical  teacher 


shortage  our  Nation  faces.  As  early  as 
next  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
shortage  will  amount  to  as  many  as 
30,000  teachers  nationwide,  and  the 
figures  for  the  years  beyond  grow  rap- 
idly because  of  declining  numbers  of 
graduates  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  number  of  current 
teachers  retiring  from  the  profession. 

Clearly,  we  as  a  nation  cannot  afford 
a  teacher  shortage  of  this  magnitude. 
More  importantly,  we  can  not  afford  a 
shortage  of  quality  teachers. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  ad- 
dresses these  two  problems.  It  will  pro- 
vide fellowships  at  the  graduate  level 
to  students  with  outstanding  under- 
graduate records  in  the  ar^s  and  sci- 
ences who  would  like  to  I '  come  teach- 
ers, to  outstanding  professionals  in 
midcareer  who  would  like  to  become 
teachers,  and  to  current  teachers  who 
would  like  to  upgrade  their  skills.  The 
fellowships  would  be  paid  back  over 
time- the  time  varying  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  fellowship  grantee, 
after  receiving  the  graduate  degree, 
then  teaches  in  an  area  of  the  country 
which  is  experiencing  a  teacher  short- 
age or  teaches  a  subject  for  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  would  imple- 
ment one  of  the  important  recommen- 
dations of  the  recent  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation report  on  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. I  strongly  support  this  recom- 
mendation as  an  adjunct  to  existing 
Federal  level  efforts  to  increase  the 
pool  and  quality  of  teachers  in  our 
Nation.  I  look  forward  to  the  debate 
which  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  occasion.  It  will  be  one  more 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  Federal  role 
in  education,  and,  hopefully,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  that  role  and  the 
derivative  benefits. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  serious  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education  in  this  country.  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  we  need  to  take  immediate 
action  to  address  this  problem.  That  is 
why  I  have  joined  by  colleague.  Sena- 
tor BiNGAMAN,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Future  Teacher  Training  Corps 
Fellowship  Program. 

In  1960,  John  Kennedy  called  on  the 
American  people  to  join  with  him  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  New 
Frontier.  We  responded  to  that  call 
and  moved  our  economy  into  its  most 
dynamic  decade  of  growth  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  did  it  by  expanding  opportu- 
nities for  all  of  our  citizens  and  by  set- 
ting new  standards  of  excellence  in 
education,  research,  and  development. 
The  world  has  changed  dramatically 
since  then  and  so  have  the  challenges 
that  confront  us. 

Our  scientific  and  technological 
leadership  is  being  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world,  the 
productivity  of  our  workers  and  indus- 
tries is  lagging  behind  that  of  our 
trading  partners,  and  the  foundation 


of  educational  excellence  upon  which 
we  built  our  international  preemi- 
nence is  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide 
of  mediocrity.  Our  education  system  is 
simply  not  providing  the  education  in 
science  and  technology  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  for  our  young  people 
to  move  into  high  technology  jobs. 

In  business,  in  government,  and  in 
the  military,  science  is  becoming  the 
key  to  success.  My  own  State  of  Ohio 
has  come  to  the  realization  that  even 
smokestack  America  is  a  high  technol- 
ogy industry.  Just  outside  of  Canton, 
OH,  a  steel  processing  facility  has 
computerized  much  of  its  operation 
and  is  using  sophisticated  materials- 
handling  techniques  and  equipment. 
Obviously  while  steelmaking  experi- 
ence is  important,  high  technology 
education  is  Just  as  vital  for  workers  at 
this  plant. 

As  our  need  for  scientific  and  engi- 
neering personnel  increases,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drawing  down  our  pool  of 
qualified  personnel  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  sub- 
standard instruction  in  math  and  sci- 
ence in  our  public  schools,  yet  we  lack 
incentives  for  highly  qualified  persons 
to  take  teaching  positions.  This  legis- 
lation addresses  this  problem  by 
awarding  graduate  fellowships 
through  a  State  grant  both  to  out- 
standing undergraduate  students  and 
to  those  in  midcareer.  These  individ- 
uals must  devote  a  specified  amount  of 
time  to  the  teaching  profession  and 
they  teach  in  subject  areas  where  a 
teacher  shortage  exists,  or  in  an  area 
of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  teach- 
er shortage.  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  this  approach  and  in  previous 
years  Introduced  similar  legislation  on 
this  issue. 

The  challenge  of  international  com- 
petition and  technological  change 
place  a  premium  on  the  kind  of  long- 
term  investments  in  education  that 
this  bill  will  provide.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Bingamah  and  Sena- 
tor Rockefeller  in  describing  their 
bill  that  was  just  introduced.  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  that  they  accept 
me  as  a  cosponsor  to  what  I  believe  is 
very  telling  and  needed  legislation  for 
education. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  has  been  under  consideration  of 
House  and  Senate  committees  or 
awaiting  House  and  Senate  floor  con- 
sideration since  some  time  in  March. 
So  on  that  basis,  it  has  never  seemed 
very  urgent.  Now  the  bill  will  not  be 
considered  until  after  the  Senate  re- 
turns on  June  3  because  I  objected  to 


immediate  consideration  of  it  yester- 
day. If  I  had  not  objected,  I  am  sure 
others  would  have,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  with  the  bill  that 
need  to  be  addressed  prior  to  its  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor.  Of 
these  problems,  mine  may  not  be  the 
most  serious,  but  I  believe  it  is  prudent 
for  me  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
corrections  I  would  like  to  see  made  in 
the  bill  prior  to  considering  It  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  In  June. 

Agricultural  trade  has  been  held 
back  by  the  administration  to  the 
extent  it  has  worsened  our  balance  of 
payments  and  contribution  to  the  low 
commodity  prices  agriculatural  pro- 
ducers receive  for  their  production. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  farm  bill 
last  December  and  President  Reagan's 
recent  announcements  of  increasing 
both  economic  and  food  assistance  to 
the  Philippines,  I  had  anticipated  that 
sizeable  shipments  of  both  wheat  and 
milk  to  the  Philippines  would  be  rec- 
ommended and  approved  by  the  State 
Department.  Indeed,  the  Philippine 
package  proposal  President  Reagan  re- 
quested of  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
actually  contained  some  of  the  parts 
of  the  farm  bill  that  are  key  to  agri- 
cultural trade  enhancement— section 
416  and  section  1111  of  the  farm  bill, 
and  Food  for  Progress— all  of  which 
are  segments  within  the  farm  bill  that 
we  hope  will  expand  agricultural 
trade.  Having  assumed  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  intent  on  moving  this 
Philippine  package  to  match  the 
urgent  needs  of  that  exist  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, I  was  rather  surprised  to  learn 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  the 
State  Department  had  requested  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
include  one  and  only  one  portion  of 
the  administration's  Philippine  pack- 
age in  this  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  That  portion  is  for  $150 
million  to  be  used  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Philippines. 
None  of  the  other  items  of  this  Philip- 
pine package  were  requested  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

So  that  one  single  item  is  the  only 
feature  out  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  Philippine  assistance  that  is 
in  this  urgent  supplemental  bill. 

That  is  just  not  good  enough  since 
there  is  true  urgency,  and  other  parts 
of  the  administration's  proposal 
should  go  along  with  the  $150  million 
in  cash.  I  have  previously  testified  to 
the  House  Foreign  Relations  Asian 
and  Pacific  Subcommittee  on  the  Phil- 
ippine aid  package,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  testimony  to 
that  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of 
this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  taking  up  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  in  June,  I  shall  dili- 
gently try  to  work  out  with  other  Sen- 
ators and  get  agreement  with  the 
State  Department  on  my  proposal  to 
expand  developmental  assistance  with- 
out significant  cost  to  the  United 
States  but  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  Philippines  by  using  large 
quantities  of  U.S.  surplus  wheat  and 
milk  shipments  to  the  Philippines  over 
the  next  3  years.  Wheat  and  milk  are 
in  great  surplus  in  the  United  States, 
already  under  Federal  ownership,  and 
under  section  416  these  Philippine 
shipments  will  not  be  counted  as 
budget  outlays  subject  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  restrictions.  In  the  Philip- 
pines there  Is  need  for  the  food  assist- 
ance and  for  economic  development, 
and  part  of  that  can  be  financed  by 
sales  of  the  wheat  and  milk  in  the 
Philippines— monetization— so  that  a 
portion  of  the  commodities  can  fi- 
nance economic  development. 

Specifically,  $50  million  of  each  com- 
modity could  be  utilized  each  year  for 
the  next  3  years;  that  is,  $150  million 
in  additional  wheat  and  $150  million 
in  additional  milk  which  is  over  and 
above  the  milk  and  wheat  that  the  ex- 
isting private  voluntary  organizations 
can  use  in  their  feeding  programs. 
CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services  and 
World  Vision  are  all  operating  in  the 
Philippines,  and  soon  the  National  Co- 
operative Business  Association  will 
have  projects  in  the  Philippines.  Part 
of  the  funds  gained  by  monetizing 
wheat  and  milk  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  used  to  set  up  a  foundation  or,  ac- 
tually, a  bank  of  cooperatives  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  rural  development 
within  the  Philippines. 

In  turn,  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices, World  Vision,  and  National  Coop- 
erative Business  Association  can  use 
this  assistance  from  the  foundation  or 
a  newly  formed  Philippine  bank  of  the 
cooperatives  to  carry  out  their  cooper- 
ative development  projects. 

In  addition,  the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  should  be  increased  and  that  is 
particularly  significant  since  the  most 
impoverished  areas  in  the  Philippines 
needing  economic  assistance  are  in  the 
sugar-producing  areas. 

All  the  Philippine  assistance  pack- 
age that  I  have  outlined  can  be  in  the 
bill  in  June  and,  if  approved,  the  cost 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  $150 
million  now  in  the  Philippine  aid  sec- 
tion, but  the  actual  amount  of  assist- 
ance would  be  more  than  tripled  using 
wheat  and  milk  surplus  commodities 
from  the  United  States. 

Over  the  next  10  days  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  the  necessary 
amendments  regarding  this  Philippine 
package  to  include  in  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental and  I  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  these  matters  with  any 
Senators  or  their  staffs. 


EXHIBIT  1 
Statemkht   by    Senator   Johm    Melcher— 
Asian  Subcommittee,  House  Forbigr  Re- 
lations Committee 

There  are  three  essentials  needed  to  revi- 
talize the  relationship  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States.  The  Philip- 
pines are  our  long-time  allies  and  the 
mutual  interests  of  our  two  countries  must 
emphasize  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  mutual  national  defense,  mutual  cultural 
ties  and  mutual  trade  opportunities. 

The  three  essentials  to  renew  our  strong 
ties  are,  first,  food  for  the  40  percent  of  the 
unemployed  or  under-employed  Filipino 
families:  second,  re-invigorating  the  Philip- 
pine economy  to  permit  renewal  of  normal 
trade  opportunities  and  resume  the  inter- 
rupted growth  pattern  of  mutual  trade;  and, 
third,  to  utilize  these  two  essentials  to  quell 
the  insurgents  and  bring  peace  and  harmo- 
ny throughout  the  Philippines. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
strong  historic  ties  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, nor  could  I  over-emphasize  the  United 
States-Philippine  alliance  that  developed  in 
this  century  where  American  and  Filipino 
armed  forces  fought  side  by  side  in  three 
wars  in  the  Pacific,  nor  can  I  over-empha- 
size that  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Philippines 
are  the  gateway  for  American  trade.  There 
are  55  million  Filipinos,  where  strong  famUy 
ties  and  the  pursuit  of  education  for  all  chil- 
dren are  dominant,  where  English  is  the 
language  of  education,  commerce  and  gov- 
ernment, and  where  democracy  patterned 
after  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  in  the  blood  of  the  population  of 
the  entire  nation. 

The  recent  revolution  of  the  Philippine 
people  to  change  their  government  has 
sparked  the  renewal  of  hope  and  vigor 
within  them.  In  all  the  world's  history  that 
revolution  is  without  parallel  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people  themselves  restrained 
and  inhibited  the  firing  of  rifles,  automatic 
weapons  and  cannon,  restrained  and  inhibit- 
ed the  use  of  roclcets  and  bombs,  restrained 
and  inhibited  bloodshed  and  killing,  yet  the 
Filipino  revolution  succeeded  in  replacing 
the  government  of  Marcos  with  that  of  Cor- 
azon  Aquino.  At  this  particular  time,  stimu- 
lated by  their  victory,  there  must  not  be  any 
lull  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Filipino  familes. 
Without  U.S.  help— substantial  help— this 
transition  period,  while  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment establishes  the  procedure  and  timeta- 
ble for  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  and 
filling  the  vacancies  of  mayors  and  gover- 
nors, could  lead  to  further  penetration  of 
both  the  deteriorating  economy  and  greater 
insurgent  unrest  in  the  Philippines. 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman 
Jesse  Helms  approved  my  request  to  send 
three  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
staff  and  one  of  my  own  staff  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  ten-day  visit  In  early  April.  The 
staff  assessed  the  need,  in  particular,  for 
food  assistance,  increased  developmental 
aid,  particularly  in  agriculture  and  food  pro- 
ductln.  the  need  for  redevelopment  of  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  with  an  Increase 
in  U.S.  sugar  quotas,  and  the  inner  ties  of 
food  and  economic  development  In  quelling 
the  insurgents. 

Their  report  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Conunittee  emphasizes  the  urgency  of 
prompt  action  by  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly through  the  use  of  private  voluntary 
organizations  already  there— CARE,  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services,  and  various  segments  of 
Caritas  operating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church.  Vice  President  and  Foreign  Minis- 


ter Salvador  Laurel  detailed  for  President 
Reagan  in  their  Indonesian  visit  the  need 
for  $2  billion  In  U.S.  assistance.  President 
Corazon  Aquino  stressed  the  urgency  of 
substantially  greater  assistance  to  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  in  his  recent  Manila 
visit. 

Yet  the  package  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Philippines  neither 
meets  the  test  of  urgency  expressed  by  our 
Filipino  friends  nor  does  it  meet  the  test  of 
U.S.  vital  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
terms  of  strategic  national  defense  nor  in 
terms  of  the  urgent  need  of  U.S.  trade  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal as  outlined  by  the  State  E>epartment 
would  free  up  withheld  funds  that  are  the 
lease  payments  for  Subic  Naval  Base  and 
Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Their  proposal  for  the 
sugar  compensation  program,  P.L.  480  and 
Section  416  would  range  in  food  assistance 
from  somewhere  between  $43  and  $58  mil- 
lion. That  is  equivalent  to  one  glass  of  milk 
and  one  serving  of  good,  nutritious  Ameri- 
can wheat  for  each  Filipino  per  year.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  permit  one  DPT  inoculation 
for  one  out  of  100  of  Filipino  babies  next 
year.  That,  I  must  emphasize,  is  like  casting 
one  biscuit  Into  the  water.  The  needs  are 
there.  The  Filipinos  are  our  friends  and 
allies.  They  are  historically  our  best  tradihg 
partners  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  are 
the  Americans  of  the  Pacific  and  they  de- 
serve more.  We  have  the  food,  we  have  the 
DPT  vaccine  and  measles  vaccine,  and  other 
medical  supplies,  and  they  need  it  now. 

Two  other  points  should  be  made  about 
the  Administration's  assistance  package  for 
the  Philippines.  The  State  Department  re- 
quests an  additional  $100  million  in  econom- 
ic support  funds  and  the  conversion  of  $100 
million  of  development  assitance  funding 
from  loan  to  grant  to  provide  a  total  of  $140 
million  In  grant  development  assistance. 
While  new  appropriations  are  hard  to  come 
by.  let  me  point  out  that  the  $100  million  in 
new  appropriations  for  economic  support 
funds  happens  to  be  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  the  President  Is  asking  Congress 
to  appropriate  for  15.000  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras  whose  structure,  performance  and  reli- 
ability is  counted  on  by  President  Reagan  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  government  in  a 
country  whose  [)opulation  totals  about 
three  million  people.  President  Aquino  and 
Vice  President  Laurel  are  speaking  for  a 
country  to  which  we  have  close  ties  with  55 
million  people  attempting  to  quell  an  Insur- 
gency Involving  20,000  armed  guerrilla 
fighters  and  without  assistance  from  the 
United  States  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  due  to  the  results  of  depressed 
economy  and  shortages  of  food,  could  easily 
lead  to  an  insurgency  of  50,  60.  or  100  thou- 
sand. The  Administration's  description  of 
requirements  for  protecting  U.S.  Interests  In 
the  friendliest  of  all  of  our  Pacific  trading 
partners  is  not  only  imrealistic,  it  has  a  pe- 
culiar short-sighted  viewpoint  and  could 
dearly  cost  the  United  States  over  the  next 
few  years  untold  billions  of  dollars  in  read- 
justing our  strategic  defense  in  the  Pacific, 
loss  of  trade  plus  the  suffering  that  would 
occur  between  our  two  countries  in  loss  of 
cultural  ties. 

We  have  thousands  of  Filipinos  in  our 
armed  forces;  we  have  one  million  Filipino 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  plus  another 
half  million  Filipinos  residing  in  the  United 
States  who  seek  to  be  citizens.  We  have 
hundreds  of  U.S.  Filipino  companies  and 
the  opportimlty  to  move  forward  in  address- 
ing their  needs  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  U.S.  has  never  been  greater.  So  the  Ad- 


ministration's proposal  should  be  promptly 
relegated  to  the  back  rows  and  the  priorities 
should  be  assessed  by  Congress  itself,  begin- 
ning this  day  with  this  hearing,  by  this  sub- 
committee. 

First,  food  assistance  should  be  expedited 
Immediately  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  need  and  should  be 
rapidly  distributed  through  the  PVO's  and 
the  Church  In  harmony  with  the  Aqunio 
government.  The  staff  representing  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  can  vouch 
both  for  the  distribution  systems  through 
the  PVO's  and  the  church  In  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  immediate  food  as- 
sistance being  ready  to  operate  when  the 
food  gets  there,  combined  with  the  long- 
term  development  programs  essential  for 
economic  recovery  directly  with  the  people 
in  the  areas  where  food  needs  are  greatest. 

Meanwhile,  here  In  the  United  States 
there  are  mountains  of  food  stored  In  feder- 
al warehouses  already  bought  and  paid  for. 
In  conversation  with  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin 
just  this  past  Monday  evening,  he  con- 
firmed the  need  for  wheat  and  milk.  It  is 
significant  that  two  of  our  largest  federally 
owned  surplus  commodities  here  in  the 
United  States  are  wheat  and  milk,  neither 
of  which  can  be  successfully  produced  In  the 
tropical  climactic  conditions  of  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  particularly  relevant  both  to 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Philip- 
pines. First,  it  is  food  assistance  now,  sec- 
ondly. It  is  the  expansion  of  the  trade  po- 
tential for  these  commodities.  United  States 
to  the  Philippines,  in  the  years  to  come.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  that  as- 
sistance at  this  point  in  time,  let  us  recog- 
nize that  over  the  next  three  years  $360  mil- 
lion in  wheat  and  milk  should  be  immediate- 
ly programmed,  will  be  beneficially  used 
through  these  organizations,  and  will  be  ac- 
counted for.  Let  there  be  no  question  that 
utilization  of  food  assistance  does  involve  10 
to  15  percent  monetization  of  the  commod- 
ities in  the  Philippines.  Milk  Is  the  most 
easily  monetized  commodity  to  be  sold  on 
the  market  in  the  Philippines  to  raise  the 
necessary  frnds  to  meet  the  processing, 
transportation  and  distribution  costs.  Using 
416  as  the  Administration  finally  now  rec- 
ommends, does  not  pose  an  immediate 
budget  impact  and  will  be  scored  as  no 
Impact  by  the  CBO  and  OMB  methods  of 
budget  bookkeeping  in  order  to  comply  with 
Oramm-Rudman  restraints.  There  may  be 
other  416  food  assistance  needs  such  as  soy- 
beans or  butter  oil.  The  Administration 
package  also  contains  assistance  to  support 
private  sector  development  under  provision 
1111  of  the  1985  farm  bill  that  permits  the 
sale  of  U.S.  commodities  converted  into 
local  currency  in  the  Philippines  to  finance 
development  programs.  Along  with  the 
monetization  under  Section  416.  their  rec- 
ommendations should  be  accepted. 

Negros  and  Panay  are  two  of  the  hardest 
hit  economically  depressed  areas  in  the 
Philippines  with  thousands  of  unemployed 
families  due  to  the  shutdown  of  about  one- 
half  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industry.  Eco- 
nomic redevelopment  should  be  started  im- 
mediately and  the  United  States  should  do 
so  by  Increasing  the  Philippine  sugar  quota. 
Joined  by  Senator  Inouye,  I  have  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  S.  2451.  that  would  re- 
store to  the  Philippines  part  of  their  lost 
sugar  quota  by  requiring  that  those  devel- 
oped countries  such  as  South  Africa, 
Canada  and  Australia  that  import  into  their 
own  countries  to  meet  their  own  consumers' 
needs  should  lose  their  U.S.  export  quota  in 
favor  of  countries  such  as  the  Philippines. 


After  all,  if  a  country  doesn't  produce 
enough  sugar  for  its  own  use,  imports  sugar 
for  its  own  use  at  a  world  price  of  about  5 
cents  per  pound  and  then  sells  part  of  that 
to  the  United  States  under  U.S.  quota  for  18 
cents  a  pound,  the  United  States  is  being 
taken  for  too  much  of  a  Sugar  Daddy. 

The  long  history  of  the  U.S.  importing 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  commenced  in 
1796  when  the  trading  clipper  Astrea  out  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  brought  back  from 
the  Philippines  a  cargo  of  sugar.  In  the  late 
1800's  the  United  states  averaged  120,000 
tons  of  sugar  each  year  from  the  Philip- 
pines. As  our  population  has  grown,  so  has 
the  sugar  produced  In  the  Philippines  ex- 
ported to  the  U.S.  grown  to  a  million  tons 
per  year  In  the  1930'b  and  Intervening  dec- 
ades Into  the  I970's.  After  the  demise  of  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Act  in  1974.  international  sugar 
traders  shifted  Philippine  sales  to  Japan 
and  other  closer  countries,  replacing  it  with 
sugar  from  Caribbean  countries.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  in  1982,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  country-by-country  sugar  quota 
import  system  for  the  United  States  deci- 
mated the  Philippines  by  drastically  reduc- 
ing their  quota  which  now  amounts  to  about 
300.000  tons,  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
historic  sugar  shipments  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Sugar  quotas  in  the  United  States  are 
established  to  split  up  the  one-half  of  the 
sugar  consumed  In  the  United  States  that 
we  Import.  The  arrangement  most  devel- 
oped countries  use  is  to  assure  supply  from 
developing  countries  with  a  btable  price  for 
the  quota  amount.  No  country,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  are.  can  afford  to  produce 
sugar  to  be  dumped  on  the  world  market, 
which  is  usually  at  a  sacrifice  price  of  5-6 
cents  per  pound.  Production  costs  In  all 
countries,  even  with  $1.00  per  day  per 
worker  labor  costs,  exceed  that  amount. 
Hence,  sugar  quotas  to  the  United  States. 
Europe  or  other  developed  countries  are  the 
essential  life's  blood  of  any  sugar-producing 
nation.  The  Haig  decision  to  decimate  the 
Philippine  sugar  quota  in  the  United  States 
effectively  and  unfairly  punished  the  Phil- 
ippine sugar  workers  and  their  families.  The 
Philippine  capacity  to  produce  sugar  had  to 
be  cruelly  and  wantonly  deteriorated,  in- 
flicting stark  nmlnutrition  on  the  sugar 
workers,  particularly  in  Negros  and  Panay. 
The  destitution  that  this  has  imposed  was 
witnessed  a  month  ago  by  the  staff  from  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  There  is  no 
more  urgent  need  for  revltallzation  of  the 
Philippine  economy  than  a  restitution  of  a 
portion  of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota  that  was 
stripped  from  them  in  the  early  part  of  this 
decade. 

Nevertheless.  Special  Envoy  Habib,  Am- 
bassador to  the  Philippines  Stephen  Bos- 
worth  and  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
have  consistently  and  emphatically  told  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  that  no  resti- 
tution win  be  made.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
Congress  must  intervene  and  I  strongly  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  Include  In  your  bill 
this  year  the  requirements  of  restitution.  I 
am  submitting  with  your  consent  to  this 
hearing  record  a  letter  dated  this  week  from 
Ambassador  Palaez  stating  that  urgent 
based.  That  urgent  request  has  been  reiter- 
ated over  and  over  during  the  past  year  by 
Salvador  Laurel  as  the  opposition  leader  of 
UNIDO.  as  candidate  for  the  vice  presiden- 
cy, and  as  vice  president.  The  government  of 
President  Corazon  Aquino  as  is  stated  in  the 
Amisassador's  letter  views  this  as  of  highest 
urgency.  I  can  only  add  my  own  strong  rec- 
onmiendatlon  to  theirs  for  prompt  restitu- 
tion and  I  can  only  note  that  on  the  part  of 


the  United  SUtea  It  U  absolutely  essential 
for  resumption  of  good  economic  ties  be- 
tween our  two  countries  that  what  was  un- 
fairly taken  from  the  Filipino  people  be  re- 
turned to  them  now  for  regaining  normal- 
ization of  trade  opportunities  for  our  two 
countries.  After  all.  they  have  to  sell  to  us 
in  order  to  regain  trading  status  with  the 
United  States.  The  Aquino  government 
must  have  foreign  exchange  In  order  to  pur- 
chase badly  needed  fertilizer  and  other  sup- 
plies to  rebuild  their  economy.  This  Is  the 
positive  start  that  can  be  met  this  year  and 
nothing  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  that  kind  of 
start  for  1986  and  1987  that  can  even  com- 
pare in  any  meaningful  substance  for  the 
balance  of  1986  and  1987  than  the  restitu- 
tion of  sugar  quotas  to  the  Philippines  in 
their  recovery.  We  have  no  time  to  wait  and 
this  Is  the  Industry  that  can  provide  the 
first  start  for  economic  recovery  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

General  Fidel  Ramos.  Chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine armed  forces,  has  stressed  over  the 
past  three  years  the  significance  of  food  as- 
sistance for  the  under-noulshed  and  mal- 
nourished and  economic  opportunity  as  the 
best  means  of  ending  the  Insurgency  In  the 
Philippines.  He  has  consistently  and  coura- 
geously related  these  basic  needs  as  funda- 
mental for  redressing  the  causes  of  Insur- 
gency. 

I  conclude  my  testimony  today  by  encour- 
aging this  subcommittee  to  accept  Eddie 
Ramos's  views,  to  recognize  the  practical  ad- 
monitions of  Cardinal  Sin  and  the  Interna- 
tional private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
to  listen  to  the  polite  and  respectlful  re- 
quests of  the  Aquino  government  on  behalf 
of  the  Filipino  people.  They  are  a  friendly, 
loyal,  warm  and  hospitable  people.  Despite 
our  shortcomings  in  dealing  with  them,  the 
Filipino  people  are  still  our  best  friends.  In 
their  very  courteous  manner  they  have 
stated  to  the  U.S.  government  repeatedly  all 
that  I  have  stated  but,  because  they  are  so 
courteous  and  so  friendly,  they  have  not 
pounded  on  the  table  or  beat  down  our 
doors  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  their 
needs.  Perhaps  it  Is  the  American  disposi- 
tion to  respond  the  most  to  the  countries 
with  the  loudest  squeaking  axles,  but  it  is 
not  the  Filipino  custom  to  continually 
badger  and  berate.  That  Is  not  their  nature. 
The  State  Department's  package  Is  totally 
inadequate  and  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
better  understand  both  the  great  friendship 
of  the  Filipinos  and  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance In  defense  and  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pines itself  must  have  the  foresight  and  the 
fortitude  to  reject  the  Administration's  In- 
adequacies and  build  on  our  mutual  future 
by  meeting  Philippine  needs  as  they  exist 
today. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1530 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  surprising  to  many  people  that 
the  third  largest  retail  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  travel  and  tourism. 
This  industry  accounts  for  over  4.9 
miUion  jobs  in  America,  making  it  the 
second  largest  private  employer  in  the 
Nation.  The  tourism  industry  gener- 
ates over  $25  billion  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  tax  revenues  each  year. 

Last  year.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor Sasser's  resolution,  S.J.  Res.  141. 
proclaiming  this  week.  May  18-24. 
1986.  as  "National  Tourism  Week." 
The  week  is  designed  to  highlight  the 
importance  of  tourism  in  the  United 
States  and  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  employed  in  the  indus- 
try. Although  we  all  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  cultural  and  social 
attractions  found  in  each  of  our 
States,  we  must  also  realize  the  major 
role  these  sights  and  the  tourism  in- 
dustry itself  play  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic picture. 

Figures  from  the  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Government  Affairs  Council  tell 
us  that  travel  receipts  make  up  over  6 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  1983.  domestic  and  foreign  travelers 
in  the  United  States  spent  $210  billion 
and  supported  4  million  American 
jobs.  Employment  in  the  field  has 
risen  60  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  travel  and  tourism  industry  now 
serves  as  the  first,  second,  or  third 
largest  employer  in  41  States.  In  14 
States,  it  is  the  largest  employer. 

Much  of  the  tourism  industry's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  international  visitors.  In 
1984.  over  21  million  foreign  vacation- 
ers spent  $14  billion  in  the  United 
States  According  to  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration,  those 
numbers  are  expected  to  increase 
steadily  over  the  next  few  years. 

In  Mississippi,  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
States'  economy.  According  to  latest 
figures,  the  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est employer  in  my  State.  In  1983, 
tourism  accounted  for  29.300  jobs,  and 
tourists  spent  over  $1  billion  that,  in 
turn,  generated  $4  million  in  local  tax 
revenues.  Each  year,  thousands  of 
tourists  visit  unique  and  popular  at- 
tractions such  as  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast,  the  Civil  War  battleground  at 
Vicksburg  which  is  a  National  Military 
Park.  William  Faulkner's  home  Rowan 
Oak  in  Oxford,  Jefferson  Davis'  home 
Beauvoir.  other  antebellum  homes 
throughout  the  State,  and  numerous 
State  parks  and  recreation  lakes. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  as  we  recog- 
nize the  value  and  importance  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  con- 
gratulate all  those  whose  hard  work 
contributes  so  much  to  the  success  of 
that  industry  throughout  the  United 
States. 


THEODORE  H.  WHITE:  1915-86 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  at  noon,  friends  of  Theodore 
H.  White  gathered  for  a  memorial 
service  at  New  York's  incomparable 
Temple  Emanu-El.  After  an  opening 
hymn  by  Cantor  Howard  Nevison  and 
prayers  by  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Sobel.  senior 
rabbi,  there  were  five  eulogies,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  this  revered  American  writer  who 
so  loved  our  political  institutions,  and 
not  least  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Theodohe  H.  White  1915-86 

(By  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

I  met  Teddy  White  first  some  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  London.  He  was  then  writing 
his  second  book.  'Fire  in  the  Ashes,"  assert- 
ing with  his  great  gift  of  prophecy  that 
decent,  democratic,  reasonably  prosperous 
societies  were  emerging  in  Western  Europe 
for  all  that  World  War  II  might  be  assumed 
to  have  made  this  impossible.  He  was  just 
back  from  Italy.  There  was  good  news  and 
bad.  The  Christian  Democrats  seemed  to  be 
holding;  the  Communists  could  no  longer 
control  the  streets.  But  hunger  held  on  also. 
In  Naples  the  street  urchins  had  reddish 
hair.  Kwashiakor,  he  explained.  A  word  I'd 
never  heard. 

I  was  giving  a  small  party,  which  promptly 
centered  on  him  and  his  news  from  across 
the  Channel.  Just  as  promptly  he  turned  to 
a  group  of  somewhat  older  English  ladies. 
Three  beats.  His  face  radiant  in  expectation. 
Then  his  question.  "Tell  me.  What  would 
you  say  was  the  most  important  event  in 
Britain  in  your  lifetimes?" 

The  ladies  hesitated.  Thought.  Then  the 
answer  "The  General  Strike  of  1926." 

It  was  an  epiphany  to  me,  a  young  Ameri- 
can with  no  memory  much  earlier  than  the 
war,  and  London  still  half  rubble  from  it. 
But  in  the  minds  of  these  Britons,  the  war 
had  only  affirmed  the  integrity  of  the 
realm.  It  was  the  earlier  prospect  of  collapse 
of  law  and  community  that  had  left  horror 
in  their  hearts. 

Teddy  understood.  The  balance  of  liberty 
and  order,  and  the  imperiled  circumstance 
of  each,  had  become  the  central  theme  of 
his  work:  a  deeply  Hebraic  theme,  one 
might  add.  He  develops  it  most  fully  in  his 
extraordinary  play  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon. 
The  precise  spot  where  the  thirteenth 
legion  crossed  is  not  clear:  "One  of  three 
little  guUies  that  fall  off  the  shoulder  of 
Sant'  Arcangelo,  just  north  of  Rimini.  .  .  ." 
But  the  significance  is.  In  a  Prologue  he 
writes: 

"The  Rubicon  is  more  than  an  event, 
more  even  than  a  watershed.  It  was  tragedy, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  great  tragedies  of 
human  civilization.  With  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon  in  49  B.C..  five  hundred  years  of 
experiment  in  self-government  failed." 

He  gives  us  a  Caesar  torn  with  conflict.  He 
must  save  the  Republic.  But  saving  it,  he 
will  destroy  it.  He  wishes  to  return  to  Rome 
to  run  for  the  office.  (Teddy  revelled,  of 
course,  in  the  minutae  of  poUtics.  In  the 
course  of  his  research  he  discovered  that 
Roman  candidates,  too,  had  advance  men, 
nomenclators.  feUows  who  whispered  names 
to  candidates  as  they  made  their  way  about 
the  Porum.)  The  Senate  would  not  allow 
Caesar  to  run.  This  denied  him  his  right. 


but  it  was  arguably  the  Senate's  prerogative 
to  do  so.  He  waits  at  Ravenna:  Legiona 
ready;  able  to  break  the  law.  but  unable. 
"Slave,"  he  says  of  himself,  "as  Caesar  is  to 
order." 

Tension  mounts,  the  will  of  the  Senate 
snaps.  A  national  emergency  is  declared. 
Law  is  suspended.  Legions  march. 

The  Senate  flees,  and  so  now  there  is  no 
law  save  Caesar's,  tmd  so  all  is  lost.  The  his- 
torian Asinius  PoUio  has  the  last  lines:  "... 
if  men  cannot  agree  on  how  to  rule  them- 
selves, someone  else  must  rule  them." 

It  would  be  1,800  years  until  the  experi- 
ment would  be  tried  again,  and  it  would  be 
here  in  America.  In  an  Epilogue,  Teddy 
writes: 

"In  Caesar,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
historic  character,  ancient  or  modem,  one 
sees  the  terrible  conflict  between  the  idea  of 
liberty  and  the  idea  of  order.  Rarely  does 
any  civilization  harness  the  two;  but  when 
that  happens  the  results  can  be  as  spectacu- 
lar and  magnificent  as  they  were  in  Repub- 
lican Rome;  in  ancient  Athens;  in  England 
at  its  apogee:  in  the  United  States  for  how 
long  we  do  not  know." 

That  closing  note  soon  emerged  in  his 
work.  For  how  long  we  do  not  know.  He  had 
returned  home  to  chronicle  the  experiment 
at  its  center.  And  oh,  what  spectacle!  What 
magnificence!  Then  what  riot.  Ruin.  Then 
by  degrees  a  measure  of  reconciliation.  The 
Republic  tested?  Strengthened?  He  was  not 
sure. 

He  was  sure  that  no  things  mattered 
more,  no  institutions  could  he  love  more 
than  those  of  the  American  dem(x:racy.  His 
gifts  of  love  are  the  magisterial  volumes  on 
the  making  of  the  Presidents  which  already 
have  taught  a  generation  of  Americans  how 
their  politics  work  and  why  they  must. 

In  return,  no  writer  has  been  so  loved  by 
those  who  knew  him;  no  teacher  more  re- 
spected by  those  he  taught. 

Remarks  by  Richard  Clurmam  at  Thkodoxs 
H.  Write  Memorial  Service 

My  name  is  Dick  Clurman. 

Teddy  always  said  that  every  chapter 
should  start  with  a  strong  topic  sentence. 
Among  the  hundreds  he  wrote  was  one  for 
the  opening  of  "America  in  Search  of 
Itself."  It  said:  "There  is  always  a  first  ques- 
tion in  telling  any  story— where  to  begin." 

I  have  no  trouble  knowing  where  to  begin 
today.  I  have  my  topic  sentence  for  the  be- 
ginning of  this  memorial  cliapter. 

Teddy  White  was  a  lover. 

Sure,  he  was  many  other  things.  He 
taught  us.  Professor  White.  Rabbi  White. 
Reporter  White.  Journalist-Historian 
White.  He  taught  the  whole  world  in  his 
writing.  Everyone  has  said— many  very 
well— that  he  transformed  and  energized 
American  political  reporting  and  in  so  doing 
the  very  political  process  itself.  He  brought 
us  the  touch,  sound,  feel  and  the  meaning 
of  everything  and  everyone  he  ever  wrote 
about.  (With  the  possible  exception  of 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  one  bomb  and  only 
play  he  ever  wrote). 

If  you  were  just  a  caring  citizen,  one  of  his 
friends  said  the  other  day,  you  wanted  to 
read  his  writing.  But  if  you  were  a  young 
journalists  you  aspired  to  write  and  report 
the  way  he  did.  In  print,  he  was  the  greatest 
explainer  of  us  all.  A  virtuoso  yam  spinner 
at  the  loom  of  modem  history.  The  pre-emi- 
nent political  writer  of  his  time.  All  true. 
You  can  read  all  about  it.  No  excesses  there. 
It  is  a  record  of  journalistic  glory.  Let  it 
stand  and  grow. 


But  I  want  to  talk  about  another  Teddy. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  his  friends. 
Only  as  one  of  them.  I  look  around  this 
room.  I  see  many  of  you  out  there.  I  think 
of  those  who  could  not  be  here  because  they 
are  scattered  around  the  globe  doing 
Teddy's  kind  of  work.  I  think  of  others  who 
only  read,  admired  and  were  inspired  by 
him  from  afar.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  have 
our  stories,  our  recollections,  our  luminous 
and  yes,  ridiculous  and  riotous  tales.  So  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  Teddy  and  us.  The  many 
ways  that  he  loved  us  and  we  loved  him. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  walking  down  the 
street  after  lunch  with  a  few  of  you.  He 
stopped,  turned,  grabbed  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  said:  "You  know,  the  greatest  cap- 
ital asset  any  of  us  have,  outside  our  family, 
is  our  friends."  He  meant  it  as  passionately 
as  he  said  it.  Teddy  was  a  sensuous  man,  his 
cup  was  always  running  over.  Pull  of  vitali- 
ty, mirth,  angst,  sentiment,  and  love. 

Not  that  he  was  profligate  with  his  love. 
But  he  wasn't  a  bit  exclusive  about  it  either. 
You  might  even  say  he  loved  too  much,  his 
children,  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country. 
He  suffered  for  their  and  our  sadnesses,  re- 
joiced in  their  and  our  happiness.  He  gave 
pieces  of  himself  to  everyone  who  came  into 
his  wide  embrace.  And  once  you  did- friend 
or  acquaintance,  giver  or  taker— he  never  let 
anyone  go.  Some  people  are  kind  and  caring 
mostly  for  their  close  friends.  Teddy  was 
there  for  everybody— friends,  families  of 
friends,  friends  of  friends  of  friends— or 
strangers  who  entered  his  tender  orbit. 

To  mention  only  one  or  two  of  his  kind- 
nesses is  to  exclude  a  thousand  others.  I 
doubt  there  is  a  person  here  who  cannot  fill 
In  his  or  her  own  touching  examples.  In 
Teddy's  modest  but  memorable  phrase,  he 
was  Just  "soft  on  the  human  race." 

He  was  almost  physical  about  it.  A  hugger, 
a  kisser,  a  toucher,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
fact.  An  enhancer.  He  raised  the  tempera- 
ture of  human  warmth  and  passion.  The 
Teddy  we  remember  most  today  Is  the  man 
who  touched  us  with  that  love  and  caring. 
Other  than  my  own  son,  he  is  the  only 
grown  man  I  have  ever  known  who  literally 
kissed  or  hugged  or  said  some  unembar- 
rassed word  of  endearment  whenever  we 
met  or  parted. 

What  a  sight  he  was.  Not  quite  the  fly  on 
the  wall  he  professionally  pretended  to  be. 
Listen  to  his  friend  Dick  Dougherty,  that 
permanent  newspaperman,  really  describing 
Teddy  at  work  on  the  campaign  trail: 
"Teddy  White  has  a  mind  like  a  woodland 
pond— busy  with  movement  and  sound:  Bird 
song,  bugs,  the  whir  of  wings,  snaps  in  the 
underbrush,  fish  Jumping.  Sometimes  there 
are  clouds  overhead:  Gloom  and  rolls  of 
thunder  sometimes  theoretical  myths  de- 
scend: Ideas  flash  like  lightning,  insights 
strike  like  hailstones.  My  God,  of  course 
why  had  he  not  thought  of  that  before? 
The  beaverlike  figure  sits  up,  the  bright 
eyes  widen  behind  thick  lenses,  his  mouth 
opens  in  unabashed  admiration  of  the 
mind's  fecundity."  That  was  our  Teddy. 

How  he  listened,  what  he  saw  and  report- 
ed. He  converted  the  familiar  before  our 
eyes  to  the  unfamiliar  insight  our  minds 
never  saw  before.  Out  the  window  of  an  air- 
plane. Just  another  flight  Into  La  Ouardla 
Airport,  coming  into  the  city  about  which 
he  had  written  "I've  come  to  love  more  than 
any  In  the  world."  On  the  deck  of  the  Mis- 
souri. In  the  midst  of  a  Chinese  famine.  At 
Hyannis  mourning  and  forever  memorializ- 
ing a  murdered  President,  from  the  press 
gallery  at  a  political  convention  in  San 
Francisco's  Cow  Palace  or  at  a  street  rally 
on  New  York's  lower  East  Side. 


He  liked  especially  to  tell  about  the  last 
war  he  ever  covered,  the  6-day  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  He  glowed  when  he  recalled 
how  he  and  I  made  our  way  in  a  Hertz 
rented  car  up  to  the  head  of  an  Israeli  tank 
column  advancing  to  16  miles  outside  Da- 
mascus. Along  the  route,  stopping  frequent- 
ly, Teddy  shouted  questions  In  his  Talmudic 
Hebrew  to  joyous  civilians  who  answered 
this  overflowing  Journalist  with  flowers  and 
embraces  as  he  struggled  to  get  It  all  down 
In  his  tattered  notebook.  If  you  can  love  a 
war— Teddy  loved  that  war. 

He  never  stopped  looking,  wondering, 
caring.  A  month  ago  on  a  Sunday,  he  said, 
"I  haven't  seen  the  changes  in  our  city  in  a 
long  time."  So  for  half  a  day  we  toured 
lower  Manhattan  In  Teddy's  battered  car. 
Teddy  all  the  way  inspecting,  asking,  ex- 
claiming, reminiscing,  comparing.  We  had 
planned  to  do  It  again  in  June.  I  doubt  I  will 
without  him.  It  would  be  different— every- 
thing will. 

Two  weeks  before  he  died,  he  was  working 
on  a  cover  piece  about  America  as  a  nation 
of  immigrants  for  the  Fourth  of  July  Issue 
of  a  magazine.  I  told  him  It  would  be  "a 
piece  of  cake  for  you,  Teddy.  You'll  never 
have  to  move  from  your  chair.  You've  got  it 
all."  Not  Teddy.  He  flew  off  next  day  to  the 
Mexican  border  at  Tijuana.  When  he  came 
back.  I  could  hear  him  forming  the  facts  for 
his  lead  as  he  told  me  about  It.  Twilight. 
Sad-eyed  American  border  patrolmen, 
shrouded  in  black  coveralls.  Mounted  on 
black  horses.  The  better  to  blend  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  The  drama,  the  com- 
plexity, the  anguish  of  it  all.  Where  did  it 
fit  into  the  Ellis  Island  of  his  parents'  gen- 
eration? What  was  the  answer? 

Yes,  he  watched,  he  saw,  he  embraced  and 
he  wrote.  But  he  was  no  slouch  at  talking 
either.  Not  always  right.  Not  always  beauti- 
ful. At  times  a  bit  obtuse.  Who  of  his  friends 
hasn't  had  the  experience  of  Teddy  coming 
into  an  office  or  living  room,  peeling  off  his 
Jacket,  loosening  his  tie  down  to  mid-chest, 
hiking  up  his  pants,  slouching  in  a  chair  or 
even  lying  down  on  the  couch?  Then  hunch- 
ing up  his  shoulders  in  that  prefatory  body 
language  and  starting  to  talk.  But  you  knew 
you  were  really  in  for  It  when  he  got  up, 
started  to  pace  up  and  down,  clouds  of 
smoke  billowing  around  him,  and  with  that 
slight  stammer  of  sing-song  intensity,  began 
to  tell  you,  dammit  what  you  should  know. 

Once  in  London,  when  he  was  on  a  post- 
book  vacation  and  I  was  working.  I  rang  him 
up  tmd  invited  him— why  not— to  join  me  at 
my  Interview  with  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
came  along  and  when  I  asked  the  PM  my 
first  soft-ball  question,  Harold  Wilson  said 
he'd  be  more  interested  In  hearing  Mr. 
White's  view  of  that  political  situation.  And 
so  we  did  for  my  allotted  1  hour,  until  I  said 
'thank  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  thank 
you.  Mr.  White,  for  telling  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  me  what  we  needed  to  know." 

Although  he  was  a  vintage  quality  male 
chauvinist,  women  and  men  alike  found 
him,  well,  adorable— in  the  most  gentle,  au- 
thentic sense  of  that  much-abused  adjective. 
He  almost  totally  lacked  pretense.  It  was 
both  beguiling  and  embarrassing  that  he 
handled  his  celebrity  like  an  awkward  ama- 
teur. But  he  had  the  rollicking  sense  of  his 
own  ridiculousness  in  the  midst  of  the  awe 
with  which  strangers  often  approached  him. 

His  friends  and  family  didn't  need  to  keep 
him  from  puffing  up.  He  loved  a  good  Jape 
at  his  own  expense.  At  the  grand  old  age  of 
26,  he  first  returned  from  China  to  his 
family  in  Boston.  No  longer  did  he  feel  like 
that  self-described  Harvard  meatball,  who 


taught  Hebrew  on  the  side  to  earn  his  keep. 
Now  he  was  a  famed  foreign  correspondent 
and  dressed  for  the  part,  wearing,  of  all 
things,  a  white  tropical  sharkskin  suit 
topped  by  a  pith  helmet.  His  sister,  Oladyi. 
who  is  here  today,  took  one  look  at  him  and 
said:  "You  still  look  Jewish  to  me,  Teddy." 

And  to  he  did  our  beloved  friend  with  a 
heart  so  big  It  finally  overpumped  his  brain 
and  exploded,  then  quietly  and  with  loving 
mercy  it  stopped,  to  bring  us  here  today. 

It  is  often  said  on  these  occasions,  espe- 
cially about  us  irreverent  Journalists,  that 
someone  like  Teddy.  If  there  ever  was  some- 
one like  him,  wherever  he  Is  up  there  would 
be  looking  down  on  what's  happening  in 
this  sanctuary  and  be  laughing.  Not  our  sen- 
timental Teddy.  He  would  be  crying,  not 
with  sadness,  but  Just  because  there  li  a 
time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to  cry.  He  knew 
that  better  than  any  of  us.  Our  wonderful, 
friend.  Journalist,  American,  world  citizen. 
Lover.  No,  he  would  not  be  laughing.  He 
would  be  crying— Just  as  we  all  are  today. 

Remarks  or  Dr.  Johh  K.  Fairbahk 

I  Uught  him  for  two  years  and  learned 
from  him  for  forty. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  Teddy's  tutor  at 
Harvard.  My  wife  Wilma  and  I  were  a  sort 
of  home  base  during  his  transition  from 
scholarship  to  Journalism.  Teddy's  genius 
was  of  course  a  combination  of  several  ex- 
traordinary qualities.  They  were  all  there  in 
his  vibrant  21-year-old  personality  when  we 
first  met  In  1936.  First  of  all.  Teddy  loved 
people.  He  charmed  them,  sympathized 
with  them,  gave  himself  to  them  and  soon 
knew  what  they  felt  and  thought.  Second, 
Teddy's  passion  was  to  understand  how 
people  Interacted  to  produce  events,  and 
how  events  interacted  to  produce  history. 
For  him  philosophy  was  simply  words.  A 
Junior  year  tutorial  essay  says  "Philosophy 
has  been  to  me,  always,  an  excursion  Intp 
the  realm  of  things  which  are  not."  He 
wanted  no  axe  to  grind  but  a  story  to  tell. 

Third,  he  excelled  in  the  reporter's  task  of 
amassing  the  historical  and  current  details 
of  a  scene  by  strenuous  legwork  and  then 
creating  concepts  that  fit  the  details  togeth- 
er. When  he  saw  New  York.  London,  and 
Paris  for  the  first  time  on  his  way  to  China 
in  1938.  Teddy's  letters  compared  the  three 
cities  as  parts  of  a  worldwide  metropolitan 
community,  as  very  similar  headquarters  of 
power.  His  memoir  "In  Search  of  History" 
plays  himself  down  as  a  mere  sightseer  In 
1938  but  his  talent  was  already  In  action.  He 
wrote  us  how  London  had  more  unemployed 
beggars  than  New  York  and  Paris  combined, 
but  also  more  construction  of  new  buildings. 
"I  have  covered  Paris  thoroughly,"  says 
Teddy,  "and  have  seen  not  a  single  new 
building  going- up."  Paris  Just  after  Munich 
was  eroding.  It  was  sick.  He  calls  It  "a 
woman  In  a  silk  gown  and  white  fur,  and 
dirty  underwear."  His  eloquence  was  al- 
ready producing  purple  metaphors. 

Once  arrived  in  China  In  January  1939 
Teddy  became  phenomenally  enterprising 
and  resourceful.  He  makes  friends  of  every 
Journalist  and  editor  In  Hong  Kong.  Shang- 
hai, and  Peking.  He  gets  himself  taken  by 
the  Japanese  on  a  tour  of  Manchukuo, 
where  he  finds  Japanese  Harvard  men.  Fi- 
nally he  lands  a  Job  editing  English  in  the 
Nationalist  propaganda  ministry  in  Chung- 
king. 

His  preparation  for  ioumaUsm  has  been 
to  audit  a  summer  course  In  Journalism  and 
work  a  bit  on  the  college  daily  while  doing 
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inteiuive  Chinese  full  time  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  the  summer  of  1938. 

In  September  1939  Teddy  gets  the  bacldng 
of  Time  magazine  to  explore  the  anti-Japa- 
nese front  in  northwest  China.  He  spends 
several  weeks  roughing  it  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, scores  several  scoops  and  returns  a 
certified  war  correspondent.  His  report  is 
featured  in  Time  for  Dec.  18.  1939.  Prom 
there  he  goes  on  up  with  Time-Life.  The 
transition  from  being  a  siunma  cum  laude 
scholar  to  being  a  top  journalist  has  taken 
less  than  two  years. 

Teddy's  greatest  contribution  to  the 
American  people's  understanding  of  China 
was  his  1946  book  with  Annalee  Jacoby. 
"Thunder  out  of  China."  By  describing 
China's  revolution  in  the  light  of  history 
and  the  current  facts,  this  best-seller  helped 
General  Marshall  as  secretary  of  sUte  keep 
us  from  Intervening  in  what  might  have 
become  a  super- Vietnam  disaster. 

Teddy  White  has  been  rightly  eulogized  as 
a  story  teller  and  analyst  of  institutional 
processes.  But  he  first  came  to  national  at- 
tention by  breaking  the  World  War  II  cen- 
sorship—both Chinese  and  American— on 
the  facts  in  China.  He  set  us  on  the  path  of 
our  thirty-year-long  struggle  to  accept  the 
Chinese  revolution. 

Remarks  of  Blair  Clark 
I'm  Blair  Clark  and  I've  known  Teddy  for 
nearly  34  years.  Like  all  of  us  here.  I  ad- 
mired and  respected  him— and,  like  so  very 
many  of  us  here,  I  also  loved  him. 

It  was  hard  not  to.  He  was  the  most  lova- 
ble of  men. 

He  never  held  a  grudge.  He  was  incapable 
of  hatred.  Meanness  was  a  stranger  wherev- 
er Teddy  White  was. 

I  once  suggested  to  him  that  an  interest- 
ing, even  important,  piece  he  could  do  would 
be  on  how  Henry  Luce  dealt  with 
him  .  .  .  and  with  the  kind  of  honest  re- 
porting he  did.  After  all,  TIME  fired  Teddy 
after  putting  him  through  the  torture  of 
having  Whittaker  Chambers  rewrite  his 
copy  from  China,  reversing  the  meaning. 
But  Teddy  couldn't  do  that.  It  wasn't  In  his 
nature.  He  suffered  grievously  from  it  (in 
every  way,  financially  too)  but  he  forgave 
Luce— his  first  boss,  the  remote  professional 
father-figiwe.  And  later  they  were  recon- 
ciled. There  was  no  calculation  on  Teddy's 
part  in  accepting  Luce's  overtures.  He  just 
treated  him  as  he  himself  would  have 
wanted  to  be  treated.  Golden  Rule  Teddy. 

And  in  1965  Henry  Luce  and  Clare  Luce 
came  to  Teddy's  fiftieth  birthday,  which 
Nancy  and  I  gave  together  .  .  .  and  both 
gave  warm  tributes  to  the  prodigal,  now 
back  in  the  fold  from  which  he'd  been 
driven.  Teddy's  warm  spirit  was  dominant. 
And  so  all  of  us  there  that  night  felt  good  in 
his  presence. 

We  all  know  that  the  "Making  of  the 
President"  books  were  his  great,  truly  origi- 
nal contributions  to  journalism  and  to  the 
history  of  our  age.  But  not  everyone  knows 
that  the  decision  to  do  that  wonderful  1960 
book  was  an  enormously  risky  one  for 
Teddy,  a  chancy  leap  into  the  financial  void. 
(Of  course  it  wasn't  the  first  big  chance  he 
took  on  a  book— think  of  the  novels!). 

In  these  days  of  million-dollar  advances 
for  mere  celebrities,  it's  hard  to  believe  that 
Teddy  himself  took  so  much  of  the  money 
risk  on  those  two  years  of  labor  (even 
though  he  always  had  the  loyal  support  of 
his  friend  and  editor  Mike  Bessie). 

This  may  explain  the  inscription  Teddy 
wrote  on  the  title  page  of  the  copy  he  gave 
me  of  "Making.  .  .  .  1960".  It  reads  "Por 
Blair  Clark— my  personal  consultant— whose 


persistent  provocation  and  unrelieved  bad 
advice  led  to  the  writing  of  this  ridiculous 
work;  without  him,  I  might  have  committed 
myself  to  something  worthwhile.  With  deep 
distemper  and  with  great  ingratitude  ...  af- 
fectionately, Teddy  White."  That  was 
Teddy. 

No  need  today  for  me  to  rehearse  the  bril- 
liant career.  What  we  dwell  on  is  the  person 
who  made  it,  the  obstacles  overcome,  the 
character  that  triumphed,  in  his  work  and 
in  his  life.  Was  there  ever  such  a  winning 
combination  of  strength  and  persistence- 
tempered  by  gentleness  and  loyalty?  Let's 
not  forget  the  humor— often  acid  and  pro- 
fane, funny  as  could  be.  but  never  mean. 
And  always,  of  course,  the  intellect,  the  con- 
stantly sharpened  wit,  the  devotion  to  his 
country  auid  its  sometimes  messy  democratic 
ways  he  understood  so  well— and  loved. 

Can  I  say  that  I  once  hired  Teddy?  Well, 
when  I  was  a  panjandnun  at  CBS  News,  I 
did  persuade  him  in  1962  to  be  a  political 
consultant  and  to  help  work  out  the  new 
ways  of  covering  elections,  instantly.  But  ac- 
tually he  and  1  hired  and  fired  each  other 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  game  he  invented— be- 
cause Teddy  was  a  great  fantasist.  He  es- 
caped that  way  from  the  real  world  of  bril- 
liantly observed  reality,  close  analysis,  and 
moral  observation  into  a  never-never  land  of 
Pure  Power  (imaginary,  of  course).  There, 
on  many  an  evening,  we  used  to  found  and 
topple  communication  empires,  hire  and  fire 
each  other,  promote  friends,  put  down  ad- 
versaries, reorganize  corporations,  float  eq- 
uities, found  dynasties,  and  always  in  our 
play,  come  out  richly  on  top.  Heyden  and 
David  were  often  part  of  this  game,  tri- 
umphing too.  Many  a  laugh  as  he  staged  a 
coup  against  me  as  Chairman,  or  sometimes 
vice  versa. 

I  would  say  a  word  about  Teddy  as  family 
man.  as  father.  He  was  a  deeply  devoted 
parent,  almost  to  the  point  of  obsession 
with  ways  to  help  create  the  happiness  of 
his  children,  Heyden  and  David.  I'm  sure 
dear  Heyden  will  say  sometlng  about  that.  I 
loved  his  two  children  from  infancy  on,  and 
he  proved  often  that  he  loved  mine.  Family 
meant  nearly  everything  to  him.  His  sense 
of  obligation  was  enormous.  He  rejoiced  in 
their  successes  and  agonized  over  their 
problems.  No  parent  ever  felt  more  responsi- 
ble or  tried  harder  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
his  children.  Their  loss,  and  adorable  Bea- 
dle's, will  be  the  hardest  to  bear. 

And  then  there's  Teddy  the  friend.  Was 
anyone  ever  more  loyal  and  patient  with  his 
horde  of  friends,  more  helpful,  more  inter- 
ested in  their  lives,  successes  and  failures? 
He  was  (in  a  figure  of  speech  he'd  certainly 
edit  out)  a  Damon  to  a  multitude  called 
Pythias.  I  see  several  of  that  name  out  there 
.  .  .  and  not  all  men! 

So,  finally  ...  did  Teddy  White  ever  find 
the  history  he  spent  his  life  searching  for? 
Well,  of  course  not— he  would  have  laughed 
at  such  pretension.  But  he  came  close,  very 
close,  didn't  he?  And  he  never  quite  the 
strenuous  search  for  that  elusive  reality, 
and  for  its  meaning  in  our  lives. 

Por  that,  and  for  the  life  of  this  splendid 
man.  we  owe  him  our  loving  gratitude,  en- 
shrined in  memory  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

EULOGY  POR  Dao 
When  I  was  in  China  last  summer,  my 
tour  group  spent  three  days  at  the  Lake  of 
Heaven,  which  lies  near  the  base  of  the 
highest  mountain  In  the  Tien  Shan  range. 
There,  I  met  a  young  American  who  had 
just  finished  a  year  of  study  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Peking  and  was  on  his  way  to  Tibet.  I 


asked  what  had  gotten  him  started  on 
China  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  six- 
teen, his  father  had  given  him  "In  Search  of 
History,"  by  Theodore  White.  He  decided 
that  if  one  poor  boy  from  Boston  could  get 
to  the  Yenan  caves  and  meet  Mao.  another 
might  go  as  far.  I  introduced  myself  and  we 
marvelled  at  the  happy  accident  which  had 
brought  us  together:  he  was  there  because 
of  my  father  and  I  too  was  most  assuredly 
there  because  of  my  father.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  in  the  bright  sun.  I  thanked 
my  parents  for  what  they  had  given  me. 
starting  with  my  life,  and  for  having  done 
the  very  best  they  could  to  allow  me  to 
treasure  this  meeting. 

My  brother  and  I  have  been  talking  over 
our  memories  of  Dad  during  the  last  few 
days.  Many  of  them  are  too  pungent  for  a 
ceremonial  occasion  like  this,  but  one  of  our 
favorites  is  his  recurrent  Sunday  lunch  fan- 
tasy of  himself  as  a  courtier  of  Louis  XV.  To 
all  the  other  courtiers,  the  king  is  Son  Al- 
tesse  or  Sa  Majesty,  but  to  Dad,  he  is,  quite 
simply  and  intimately,  "Quinze".  Sitting 
around  the  living  room  in  Bridgewater,  Dad 
reveals  to  us  in  horribly  accented  French  all 
sorts  of  details  about  "Qulnze's"  poor  person- 
al hygiene  'aprte  la  chasse." 

Our  father  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
exuberance  and  he  loved  the  feel  of  words. 
Once  at  Fire  Island,  when  David  was  about 
ten.  Dad  came  home  from  the  CoUingwood's 
riotously  drunk.  Although  there  was  a  fierce 
storm  and  the  rain  was  pounding.  Dad  de- 
termined that  it  was  time  for  an  adventure; 
so  he  hauled  David  out  of  bed  in  his  pyja- 
mas, and  they  went  for  a  ride  in  the  Bis- 
marck, out  small  outboard  motor  boat,  wail- 
ing the  Volga  Boat  Song  and  simultaneously 
shouting  crispish  naval  commands  to  each 
other.  Dad  never  noticed  the  six-inch  cut  he 
got  when  he  tripped  over  some  bricks  and 
landed  on  a  clam  shell,  and  David  never 
forgot  the  night.  The  single  moment  I  recall 
whenever  I  think  of  my  father  Is  an  early 
evening  In  May  when  I  was  thirteen.  I  came 
downstairs  with  my  carefully  memorized 
speech  from  Henry  V  and  found  Dad  in  the 
garden.  As  I  stood  on  the  little  balcony 
which  overlooks  it  and  began  to  recite  to 
him.  he  took  up  the  speech  and  proclaimed 
it  with  me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shared 
exhilaration  of  Shakespeare  in  our  hearts 
and  his  positively  shouting:  "For  Harry, 
England  and  St.  George!" 

As  I  have  said,  my  father  was  a  man  of 
words.  Two  words  that  stick  In  my  mind  are 
■bloviate"  and  "lovely".  The  first  he  spoke 
with  round-cheeked  relish;  the  second  with 
a  wistful  caress.  He  was  both  of  these.  Most 
of  all  In  his  own  mind,  however,  he  was  a 
pater  famillas,  the  original  patriarch  whose 
family  went  far  beyond  Bede,  my  brother 
and  me,  or  his  sister  Gladys  and  his  brother 
Bobby.  It  included  anyone  lucky  enough  to 
be  at  his  oval  table  at  Passover,  Thanksgiv- 
ing or  Christmas,  or  any  night  for  Bede's  de- 
licious salads.  He  made  his  own  Hagada  for 
Passover  on  3  x  5  cards  and  assigned  us 
parts;  At  Thanksgiving  every  year— for 
custom  and  ceremony  were  all-Important  to 
him— he  asked  each  person  at  the  table 
what  he  (or  she)  was  thankful  for.  We  an- 
swered him  with  an  ease  and  unself-con- 
sclousness  that  made  clear  the  spell  he  could 
cast  over  his  sources  and  subjects.  But 
Christmas  was  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  He  was  the 
CEO  of  the  Christmas  tree.  He  made  sepa- 
rate piles  of  presents  for  each  person,  dis- 
tributed his  socks  full  of  the  accumulated 
spare  change  of  the  year,  and  provided 
Hefty  trash  bags  to  dispose  of  wrappings  In 
record  time. 


My  father  was  like  a  changeable  sky— with 
the  clouds  moving  across  and  casting  a 
shadow  and  then  leaving  the  sun  to  shine— 
the  sky  of  early  May  when  his  birthday  was 
(thoush  like  Eeyore  he  claimed  to  hate 
birthdays).  He  w4s  truly  Taurus— bull- 
headed  and  stiff-necked.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  he  almost  never  gave  up.  What  we  in 
his  family  know  U  that  he  was  incapable  of 
ceasing  to  love.  If  he  was  miffed,  like  a  good 
Jewish  father,  because  we  did't  call  him. 
enough,  he  would  threaten  piteously  never 
to  call  us  again  and  t>e  on  the  line  to  us  by 
the  eniof  the  week.  I  could  always  tell 
when  1^3*1^  telephoned  because  the  mes- 
sage tape  took  twice  or  three  times  as  long 
to  rewind.  He  liked  to  think  out  loud  on  the 
machine  where  no  one  could  Interrupt  him. 
My  father's  love  for  us  more  than  radiated 
and  reverberated:  it  enfolded  us,  taught  us. 
kept  us  safe,  and  made  us  strong.  And  his 
death  cannot,  thank  God,  ever  remove  the 
Imprint  of  that  love. 

Anyone  who  ever  heard  him  sing  "Jingle 
Bells"  knows  that  my  father  was  tone  deaf 
even  though  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
took  out  his  trumpet.  Brahms'  Lullaby  came 
out  right,  if  brassy.  But  he  loved  music— the 
campfire  tunes  of  the  Union  army,  the  litur- 
gical chants  of  Yossele  Rosenblatt,  the  folk 
ballads  and  protests^)  of  Joan  Baez,  the 
love  songs  and  laments  which  my  brother 
composed,  and  the  Renaissance  madrigals 
and  motets  which  I  and  my  friends  per- 
formed In  his  house  every  spring  for  several 
years.  Because  music  made  him  happy, 
some  friends  of  his  and  mine  are  going  to 
sing  two  motets  for  you  now,  one  by  Heln- 
rlch  Schutz  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Tallls. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  TRADE 
POLICIES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  disturbing  consequences 
of  this  administration's  trade  policies. 
I  am  referring  to  the  devastating  re- 
percussions in  our  farm  communities 
from  the  administration's  policy  on 
the  international  debt  crisis. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Baker,  appeared  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  to 
discuss  the  administration's  compre- 
hensive trade  plan,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Baker  plan."  A  key  element 
of  the  Baker  plan  calls  for  improving 
growth  in  those  developing  nations 
with  a  heavy  debt  burden,  and  for  en- 
suring that  trade  is  not  only  free  but 
also  fair.  Secretary  Baker  asserted 
that  this  policy  'Will  have  long-range 
positive  effects  on  the  U.S.  economy 
and  world  stabiUty." 


I  would  like  very  much  to  believe  the 
Secretary's  prognosis,  but  one  needs 
only  to  look  at  America's  farms  to  de- 
velop deep  skepticism  about  any  posi- 
tive effects  emerging  from  this  admin- 
istration's international  debt  repay- 
ment initiative. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  American 
farmers  rely  on  world  markets  to  con- 
sume about  40  percent  of  their  output. 
But  from  an  historic  peak  in  1981  of 
$43.8  billion  and  162  million  metric 
tons  of  produce,  our  overseas  farm 
sales  are  projected  to  drop  to  $29  bil- 
lion and  120  million  metric  tons  this 
yew.  Our  farmers  are  facing  direct 
competition  from  our  Latin  American 
and  South  American  neighbors.  These 
same  neighbors  are  targeted  by  the 
Baker  initiative  to  receive  loans  from 
U.S.  commerical  banks,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  World 
Bank  for  internal  growth-oriented  re- 
forms. 

Under  the  guise  of  so-called  growth- 
oriented  reforms,  this  administration 
intends  to  solve  the  global  debt  crisis 
by  encouraging  our  direct  competitors 
in  the  soybeans  market,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, to  further  Increase  their  soy- 
bean exports.  This  approach  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  $350  million 
World  Bank  loan  to  Argentina  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  Howell  Hetlin, 
so  ably  examined  before  this  body  last 
week.  This  loan  was  made  contingent 
on  Argentina  reducing  Its  export  tax 
on  arglcultural  commodities.  By  the 
World  Bank's  own  projections,  this  re- 
duction will  encourage  Argentine 
farmers  to  boost  agricultural  exports, 
soybeans  included,  by  as  much  as  6.5 
million  metric  tons. 

We  can  clearly  see  the  Implications 
of  this  increase  simply  by  looking  at 
soybean  markets.  Soybeans  were  the 
leading  cash  crop  In  my  native  State 
of  Tennessee  up  until  1984.  At  its  peak 
In  1979,  harvested  acres  of  soybeans  In 
Tennessee  reached  2.6  million  acres. 
In  1985,  only  1.5  million  acres  were 
harvested,  a  42-percent  decline  In  a 
scant  5  years.  While  the  U.S.  market 
share  of  soybean  exports  was  over  90 
percent  In  the  early  1970's,  it  is  now 
slightly  over  80  percent.  Since  1981 
alone,  U.S.  soybean  exports  have 
fallen  36  percent,  or  by  9  million 
metric  tons. 

No  wonder  there  is  gloom  and  doom 
and  despair  down  on  the  farm  these 
days. 

Yet  during  this  same  period,  Argen- 
tina's soybean  exports  doubled— went 
up  200  percent.  Brazilian  soybean  ex- 
ports quadrupled— up  to  400  percent. 
While  world  exports  of  soybean  oil 
rose  from  650,000  million  metric  tons 
In  1960  to  3.6  million  metric  tons  In 
1983,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  soy- 
bean oil  market  dropped  from  88  per- 
cent In  1962  to  22  percent  in  1981. 
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In  other  words,  U.S.  farmers  have 
lost  66  percent  of  the  world's  soybean 
market  in  the  space  of  less  than  two 
decades.  To  be  sure,  some  of  that 
market  loss  may  be  attributed  to  the 
European  Commiuiity.  Some  of  it. 
however,  is  Brazil's  emergence  as  a 
major  soybean  exporter.  Brazil  and 
Argentina  combined  export  today 
more  soybean  oil  and  more  soybean 
meal  than  we  do  In  the  United  States. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  have  put  us  In 
the  back  of  the  bus.  so  far  as  the 
export  of  soybean  theal  and  soybean 
oil  are  concerned. 

When  Secretary  Baker  came  before 
the  combined  Finance  Conunlttee  and 
Banking  Committee,  I  questioned  him 
on  the  wisdom  of  making  additional 
loans  to  Argentina.  He  replied  that 
U.S.  policy  Is  to  vote  av&lnst  any 
World  Bank  loan  that  Is  tied  directly 
to  Increasing  production  of  a  good  cur- 
rently in  oversupply  in  the  United 
States.  However,  Mr.  Baker  went  on  to 
add  this  caveat— that  this  Argentina 
loan  is  &  sectoral-type  loan,  meaning 
that  technically  the  loan  has  no  such 
direct  tie,  being  sectorwlde  In  Its  appli- 
cation to  agricultural  commodities. 

What  that  says.  In  simple  language. 
Is  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  en- 
courage U.S.  commercial  banks  to 
make  loans  to  Argentina  and  will 
make  no  connection  between  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  surplus  of  soybeans  In 
this  country,  that  our  farmers  are 
losing  out  In  the  International  soybean 
market,  and  the  fact  that  Argentina  is 
taking  away  vast  shares  of  our  market 
share  in  soybeans. 

If  this  Is  the  type  of  sector  loan  the 
administration  is  encouraging.  I  fear 
for  our  farmers.  A  staff  report  pro- 
duced recently  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  provides  a  useful  sununary 
of  the  Impact  on  Latin  American 
economies  of  repaying  their  spiralling 
debt.  Forced  Into  a  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  exports  In  order  to  earn  the 
hard  currency  to  pay  their  debts, 
these  countries  have  flooded  world 
markets  with  agricultural  products. 
The  resulting  decline  In  prices  has 
been  a  major  contributor  to  the  disas- 
ter we  have  on  American  farms.  Yet, 
with  farm  foreclosures  and  bankrupt- 
cies hitting  historic  rates,  with  agricul- 
tural banks  falling  like  files  across  this 
land,  this  administration's  response 
has  been  to  encourage  more  debt 
among  Latin  American  nations,  more 
money  flowing  from  U.S.  banks,  from 
the  World  Monetary  Fund,  from  the 
World  Bank,  Into  these  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  South  American  coimtrles 
that  are  taking  American  farmers' 
markets  away  from  them. 

When  we  passed  the  farm  bill  last 
year,  we  had  high  hopes  that  by  re- 
ducing our  loan  rates  we  would  In- 
crease our  agricultural  export  com- 
petitiveness. However,  this  administra- 
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tion's  policy  could  negate  any  gains  we 
might  make  under  this  farm  bill.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continually  encour- 
age open-ended  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  we  have  in  oversup- 
ply  at  home,  nmning  over  In  our  ware- 
houses, rotting  in  our  grain  silos.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  farmers  should,  or 
can,  face  much  further  erosion  of 
their  export  market.  Yet,  such  a  result 
is  where  I  fear  this  administration's 
policies  are  leading  us.  We  cannot 
solve  the  global  debt  crisis  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  farmer.  He 
cannot  afford  it  any  more.  He  cannot 
stand  it. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  intend  to  point 
out  the  dire  consequences  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  American 
farm  commodities.  I  believe  we  must 
forge  a  solution  to  the  world  debt 
crisis  which  does  not  sacrifice  Ameri- 
ca's farm  families,  which  does  not  sac- 
rifice our  great  capacity  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  in  the  United  States, 
not  just  for  ourselves  but  for  others  in 
the  world,  and  which  does  not  compro- 
mise or  damage  our  capacity  to  get  our 
fair  share  of  the  world's  international 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
London,  an  excellent  book  on  the  state 
of  military  deployment  around  the 
worl  \  "The  Military  Balance."  is  pub- 
lished each  year  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  it  is  a  thorough, 
precise  accoimt  of  the  armed  forces 
and  weaponry  of  every  country  from 
Afghanistan  to  Zimbabwe,  with,  of 
course,  an  emphasis  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Everything  you  need  to  know  is 
there,  from  the  number  of  Soviet 
Badger  bombers  in  Irkutsk  to  the 
coastal  patrol  craft  deployed  by  Cape 
Verde.  This  reliable  manual  came  to 
mind  the  other  day  as  I  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  that  we  could  quantify 
the  operations  of  our  Department  of 
State.  But  in  the  end,  aside  from  a  Ust- 
ing  of  foreign  service  officers  and  em- 
bassies aroimd  the  globe,  I  concluded 
that  there  is  no  definitive  manner  in 
which  you  can  offer  a  quantitative  or 
a  qualitative  account  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  department  to  our  nation- 
al seciulty.  How  do  you  ever  measure  a 


demarche,  a  note  verbal,  a  close  per- 
sonal relationship? 

The  State  Department,  our  first  line 
of  defense  in  effect,  is  involved  in  a 
line  of  work  which  does  not  permit 
easy  and  specific  summarization. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  annual  reviews 
of  performance  and  periodic  up  or  out 
requirements.  But  the  business  of  the 
department — diplomacy— remains  a 
grey  area  which  does  not  fit  easily  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book,  any  book. 

Successes  and  failures,  when  they 
occur,  are  by  no  means  clearcut.  Per- 
haps the  best  description  of  the 
nature  of  this  work  was  penned  a  few 
years  ago  by  James  Reston  in  his 
"Sketches  in  the  Sand,"  when  he 
wrote:  "Foreign  relations  are  like 
human  relations.  They  are  endless. 
The  solution  of  one  problem  usually 
leads  to  another."  And  that  is  not 
counting  the  myriad  problems  that 
never  get  solved. 

I  raise  this  issue  to  highlight  the  ap- 
parent desire  to  reduce  the  budget  of 
the  State  Department  by  $220  million 
or  15  percent— cuts  that  may  be  well- 
intentioned  but  amount  to  impractical 
and  untimely  restraints  on  the  oper- 
ations of  what  one  could  argue  is  our 
most  important  single  agency.  The 
first  duty  of  the  State,  after  all,  is  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  And  while  our 
Armed  Forces  zemain  our  ultimate 
line  of  defense,  and  they  must  be  fully 
supplied  and  trained,  our  State  De- 
partment is  dedicated  to  a  round-the 
clock,  round-the  world  effort  to  make 
certain  that  they  do  not  need  to  be 
used.  After  his  years  at  the  depart- 
ment, Henry  Kissinger  observed  that 
it  is  staffed  by  "probably  the  ablest 
and  most  professional  group  of  men 
and  women  in  public  services." 

Since  Ben  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Thomas  Pinckney  went  off 
to  Europe  to  represent  us  in  our  infan- 
cy, our  diplomats  have  trooped  off  to 
all  four  comers  of  the  globe  to  repre- 
sent our  interests.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  that  meant  a  small  delegation  in  a 
few  capitals.  Today,  it  means  small, 
medium  and  large  delegations  in  hun- 
dreds of  capitals  and  important  cities 
where  we  have  critical  political,  eco- 
nomic, military  and  cultural  relations. 
And  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  that 
also  means  in  the  world  of  1986;  it 
means  financial  sacrifice,  famUy  dis- 
ruption and  considerable  danger.  As 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  last 
month,  more  senior  diplomats  have 
been  murdered  than  generals  and  ad- 
mirals kiUed  in  action  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  protect  our 
diplomats  abroad  more  effectively  in 
the  face  of  a  heightened  terrorist 
threat.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  approved  $1.1  billion  in  the 
next  year  for  embassy  security  2  weeks 
ago.  The  amount  was  less  than  the 
State  Department  requested,  but  our 
reduction  was  a  judicious  one  which 


will  meet  immediate  needs  and  con- 
struction timetables  while  leaving 
room  for  a  review  of  more  long-range 
items. 

The  Department's  budget  is  another 
matter.  Current  proposals  to  cut  the 
operating  budget  by  21  to  25  percent 
would  cut  right  to  the  heart  of  our 
global  presence,  our  ability  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  throughout  the  world. 
Preliminary  projections  indicate  that 
the  State  Department  would  be  forced 
to  close  more  than  40  embassies  and 
consulates  and  fire  one  of  every  five  of 
its  employees  if  the  $220  million 
budget  reduction  is  approved.  Major 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  some  of  them  in 
cirtical  areas  of  long-term  develop- 
ment, refugee  assistance  and  narcotics 
control,  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 
Many  of  the  successful,  new  programs 
of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  including  President  Reagan's 
commitment  to  an  exchange  program 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  would  have  to 
be  put  aside. 

I  do  not  think  that  George  Shultz  is 
exaggerating  when  he  says  that  the 
large  cuts  under  consideration  "would 
ravage  this  country's  international 
presence  and  seriously  harm  our  na- 
tional security." 

Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  we 
need  less  information  and  less  intelli- 
gence from  the  South  Africas  and 
Philippines  and  El  Salvadors  of  the 
world?  Is  there  anyone  who  believes 
that  we  should  have  a  smaller  diplo- 
matic delegation  in  Paris  than  Japan— 
or  fewer  consulates  in  Europe  or  some 
Middle  Eastern  States  than  the  Soviet 
Union?  Under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
ax.  State  just  closed  a  consulate  in 
Rotterdam,  the  largest  port  city  in 
Europe,  a  city  where  we  fought  tooth 
and  nail  to  block  a  Soviet  consulate.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  fortify  our  embas- 
sies; but  is  there  anyone  who  believes 
we  should  begin  a  retreat  into  fortess 
America? 

The  proposed  cuts  in  the  State  De- 
partment budget  are  especially  dis- 
turbing because  they  come  at  the 
same  time  as  a  thoroughly  ill-timed  as- 
sault on  our  foreign  aid  program.  For- 
eign aid  has  few  friends  largely  be- 
cause it  has  fewer  constituents— at 
least  direct  constituents  who  vote  and 
contribute  funds.  But  I  hardly  need  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  foreign  aid 
is  in  most  cases  in  our  national  inter- 
est. With  few  exceptions,  the  money 
we  send  abroad— directly  and  through 
multilateral  institutions— is  used  to 
boost  agricultural  production,  estab- 
lish critical  infrastructures,  attack  dis- 
ease and  advance  literacy.  In  short,  to 
attack  the  many  basic  problems  of  un- 
derdevelopment which  often  give  rise 
to  repression  and  revolution.  In  short, 
to  try  to  tackle  problems  in  a  peaceful, 
economic  and  essentially  diplomatic 
manner  which  limits  the  potential  for 


conflict  and  keeps  us  from  military  in- 
volvement in  many  areas.  And  yet  for 
all  the  talk  of  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
aid.  the  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  that  is  devoted  to  for- 
eign development  assistance  remains 
lower  than  that  of  all  industrialized 
democracies— for  all  industrialized  de- 
mocracies. 

A  great  nation,  one  dedicated  as  we 
are  to  peace  and  freedom  and  human 
rights,  can  not  increase  its  shipment 
of  Stinger  missiles  and  reduce  its 
export  of  food  and  clothing— without 
suffering  a  real  loss  in  the  credibility 
of  our  claim  to  an  exceptional  status 
in  the  international  community. 

One  of  our  ablest  diplomats.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  a  man  who  cer- 
tainly knows  a  penny-wise,  pound-fool- 
ish scheme  when  he  sees  one,  once  ob- 
served that  diplomacy  "often  involves 
starting  in  one  direction  and  moving 
eventually  in  another."  I  hope  and 
trust  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case 
in  our  deliberations  on  the  State  De- 
partment's 1987  operating  budget  and 
our  allocations  for  foreign  assistance. 


THE  "PRIDE  OP  BALTIMORE" 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  sadness  that  we  learned  on 
Monday  of  the  tragic  sinking  of  the 
Pride  of  Baltimore.  This  clipper  ship 
caught  the  imagination  of  many  In 
this  hemisphere  and  most  recently  in 
Europe.  It  evoked  the  image  of  what 
sailing  was  when  America  was  just 
taking  its  place  in  the  world. 

But  today  our  prayers  are  with  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  four  miss- 
ing crewmen  who  were  lost  when  the 
Pride  sank  in  heavy  weather  last 
Wednesday  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
are  grateful  that  eight  members  of  the 
crew  have  been  rescued  after  floating 
in  a  raft  for  almost  5  days.  We  share 
in  their  families'  joy  knowing  that 
they  are  safe  and  sound. 

The  Pride  was  Baltimore's  ambassa- 
dor of  goodwill  to  the  world.  It 
brought  the  message  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore's  renaissance  to  its  many 
admirers.  I  had  hoped  it  would  contin- 
ue that  mission  for  many  years  but 
there  are  always  risks  in  going  to  sea. 
Man's  use  of  the  sea  has  always  been 
fraught  with  peril. 

The  circumstances  of  the  loss  are 
not  only  tragic  but  ironic.  Avoiding 
the  danger  of  terrorism  that  short- 
ened her  European  visit,  the  Pr^e  met 
another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  editorials 
on  the  Pride  from  yesterday's  Balti- 
more Sim  and  Evening  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Sun.  May  20. 1986] 
Lost  Pride 

The  hearts  of  Baltimoriaiu  go  out  to  the 
families  of   the  missing  crewmen  of  the 


Pride  of  Baltimore,  and  to  the  survivors. 
Their  harrowing  ordeal  is  too  typical  of  the 
realities  of  the  age  of  sail,  the  romance  of 
which,  with  the  aid  of  modem  safety  and 
navigation  features,  they  carried  on. 

Questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  by 
competent  authorities  about  this  tragedy, 
about  the  communication  practice  that  left 
the  vessel's  shore  managers  blissfully  un- 
aware four  days  after  It  capsized,  and  about 
the  degree  of  risk  undertaken.  Other  craft 
under  sail  and  other  crews  at  sea  are  enti- 
tled to  all  that  this  can  teach  them.  The 
Pride  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  seawor- 
thy, with  experienced  officers  and  capable 
crew.  She  had  been  sailing  for  nine  years, 
through  gales  and  squalls  stronger  than  the 
one  that  overturned  her.  She  had  run 
before  storms,  and  lost  Jib  booms,  and  gone 
aground  off  Delaware  Bay,  and  lost  radio 
contact— and  her  crew  and  managers  gained 
from  these  experiences. 

The  Pride  of  Baltimore  was  a  successful 
promotion  for  the  city  and  its  commerce. 
commSLndlng  more  attention  at  ports  of  call 
than  at  home.  It  attracted  local  media.  Busi- 
ness people  entertained  clients  aboard.  Bal- 
timore win  always  treasure  pictures  of  the 
Pride  sailing  under  Tower  Bridge  at  London, 
off  Black  Rock  Castle  In  Ireland,  In  rendez- 
vous with  the  nuclear  submarine  Baltimore, 
past  the  Little  Mermaid  in  Copenhagen, 
snuggling  under  tall  ships  and  calling  at 
Gdynia  in  Poland  with  videos  of  Polish- 
American  life  in  Baltimore. 

Useful  as  the  Pride  has  been  since  Its 
maiden  voyage  in  May  1977.  however,  busi- 
ness has  never  paid  all  lU  cost.  This  replica 
of  an  early  Nineteenth  Century  schooner 
known  as  a  Baltimore  clipper  was  built  In 
the  Irmer  Harbor  at  city  expense  and  was  at 
first  operated  that  way.  In  1980  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  corporation  able  to  raise  private 
funds  with  the  aim  of  self-sufficiency.  Yet 
the  Pride  was  subsidized  annually  (this  year 
$75,000)  by  taxpayers  as  a  civic  promotion. 

The  tragedy  will  mar  the  Imminent 
launching  of  a  sister  vessel,  the  Lady  Mary- 
land, being  completed  at  the  same  site  by 
some  of  the  same  builders.  It  Is  a  replica 
Chesapeake  pungy,  a  slightly  later  version 
of  schooner,  intended  as  a  floating  class- 
room for  the  study  of  Chesapeake  ecology 
and  commerce.  The  tragedy  will  also  mar 
the  Joyful  convening  of  tall  ships  in  Balti- 
more this  summer. 

Joining  that  flotilla  was  an  afterthought. 
Berthed  over  the  winter  in  Malaga,  Spain, 
the  Pride  had  originally  been  scheduled  to 
call  at  northeastern  Mediterranean  ports 
this  summer.  But  because  of  the  terrorism 
scare.  It  was  diverted  home  to  Join  the  tail 
ships  In  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  Pride 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  uneventfully  when 
a  "white  squall"  arose  from  nowhere  in  the 
mythical  "Bermuda  triangle"  and  destroyed 
her.  Baltimore's  loss  is  great. 

Our  Pridi  is  Lost 

Prom  whatever  aspect  we  view  It,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Pride  of  Baltimore  is  a  tragedy  of 
unprecedented  proportions  for  her  home 
port.  Most  deplorable  is  the  loss  of  life 
which  transcends  all  the  other  losses:  two  of 
the  12  crew  members  are  apparently  dead; 
two  others  are  unaccounted  for.  As  of  today 
the  search  for  them  Is  continuing  with  Bal- 
timore's hopes  and  prayers. 

The  Pride  was  the  ultimate  symbol  of  a 
city,  plying  the  Seven  Seas  to  tell  the  world 
that  Baltimore's  seagoing  heritage  had  been 
reclaimed.  She  was  a  worthy  re-creation  of 
the  revolutionary  Baltimore  clippers, 
uniquely  evolved  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
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that  outraced  and  outmaneuvered  anything 
afloat  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
So  devastatlngly  effective  were  these  top- 
sail schooners  as  privateers  In  the  War  of 
1812  that  Baltimore  was  denounced  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  Parliament  as  "that  neat 
of  pirates."  It  was  In  an  attempt  to  bottle  up 
these  marauders  that  the  British  attacked 
Baltimore  In  1814,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 
successful  defense  of  Fori  McHenry  Inspired 
the  National  Anthem. 

To  dramatize  Baltimore's  renaissance  by 
handcrafting,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Inner 
Harbor,  an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  Bal- 
timore clipper  was  an  idea  that  Immediately 
Identified  the  city.  Harborplace.  the  crown- 
ing conunerclal  achievement  of  the  Inner 
Harbor,  adopted  a  line-drawing  of  the  Pride 
as  its  emblem.  The  clipper  was  to  have 
Joined  the  tall  ships  that  wlU  salute  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  SUtue  of  Liberty 
In  New  York  Harbor  on  July  4.  Now  all 
these  dreams  have  been  lost  In  a  cruel  At- 
lantic storm  somewhere  east  of  the  Baha- 
mas. 

But  even  as  we  mourn,  tales  of  heroism 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  crew  members 
and  Capt.  Armln  Elsaeaser— he  Is  among 
those  missing— are  beginning  to  reach  us. 
The  "white  squall "  that  capsized  the  vessel 
apparently  struck  so  suddenly  that  there 
was  no  time  for  emergency  measures.  Never- 
theless, an  official  Inquiry  will  have  to  pose 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  procedures 
were  adequate. 

Sadly,  the  answers  to  such  after-the-fact 
questions,  if  they  are  found,  will  be  of  no 
consolation  for  the  bereaved  and  for  the 
city.  In  an  actual  and  symbolic  sense,  the 
Pride  of  Baltimore  Is  lost. 


'PATENT  PENDING"  AND  IN- 
VENTION AND  ENTERPRISE" 
EXHIBITS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  aa 
chairman  of  the  Patents,  Copyright* 
and  Trademarks  Subcommittee.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  exhibits  opening  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  June  20  to 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
1836  Patent  Act. 

"Patent  Pending"  is  an  exhibition  of 
almost  100  patent  models  that  repre- 
sent a  broad  cross  section  of  19th  cen- 
tury inventions.  Among  the  famous 
models  on  display  is  one  of  a  device 
used  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals 
which  was  personally  submitted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  patent  he  re- 
ceived in  1849.  The  "Invention  and  En- 
terprise" exhibition  focuses  on  10 
major  inventions  and  pays  tribute  to 
American  ingenuity  and  our  entrepre- 
neurial spirit. 

Throughout  most  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry. Inventors  were  required  to  include 
a  model  of  their  invention  with  their 
patent  application.  In  those  days,  ex- 
hibitions of  patent  models  were  a 
major  attraction  of  the  Patent  Office. 
At  one  time  almost  176.000  were  on 
display,  drawing  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  world  who  came  to 
admire  American  know-how. 

Tragically,  several  thousand  models 
were  lost  in  fires  during  the  1800's.  A 
number  of  important  models  that  re- 
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mained  made  their  way  to  the  Smith- 
sonian, but  most  of  those  were  sold  at 


"blue  baby"  operation  that  has  saved 
the  lives  of  countless  children  with 


Dr.  Taussig  studied  at  Radcllffe  College 
and  at  the  University  of  California,  where 
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Ity,  a  board  member  of  the  Right  to  Die  or- 
ganization and  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 


TRIBUTE    TO    JUDY    ROLFE    ON 
RENOMINATION  TO  NA'HONAL 


"fair    weather"    friend;    even    when 
friends  were  unkind  or  uncaring.  Rich- 
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mained  made  their  wa>  to  the  Smith- 
sonian, but  most  of  those  were  sold  at 
auction  in  1925  by  order  of  Congress 
due  to  lack  of  space  and  funds  to  care 
for  them.  Today  much  of  this  collec- 
tion—a national  treasure— is  scattered 
across  the  country. 

These  patent  models  demonstrate 
our  great  American  pioneer  spirit— a 
spirit  that  nurtured  such  great  inven- 
tors as  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Samuel  B.  Morse,  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, and  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  trans- 
forming our  Nation  from  a  raw,  unde- 
veloped country  into  an  industrial 
giant  and  economic  leader. 

The  exhibitions  commemorating  this 
spirit  are  most  timely  and  welcome, 
for  there  are  signs  that  today  inven- 
tion is  on  the  wane  in  America. 

Of  all  the  U.S.  patents  granted  last 
year,  only  54  percent  went  to  Ameri- 
cans. In  too  many  fields,  we  are  losing 
our  competitive  edge  to  foreign  nation- 
als who  are  increasingly  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  patent  system  and  beating 
us  at  our  own  game.  Our  trade  deficit 
can  be  partly  attributed  to  a  current 
attitude  of  complacency  toward  inno- 
vation, new  technology,  and  productiv- 
ity in  America. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  a 
group  of  public-minded  citizens, 
guided  by  leaders  of  industry,  educa- 
tion and  government,  recently  estab- 
lished a  nonprofit  foundation  to 
launch  a  "Rekindle  the  Spirit"  cam- 
paign. The  U.S.  Patent  Model  Founda- 
tion is  enlisting  corporate  sponsors 
and  plans  to  raise  $20  million  to  recov- 
er the  50.000  to  100,000  surviving  origi- 
nal models  of  19th  century  inventions 
and  to  provide  funding  for  their  care 
and  exhibition  by  the  Smithsonian. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  the  patent 
models  will  be  used  as  symbols  to  in- 
spire a  rebirth  of  American  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness.  In  addition  to  pro- 
tecting and  studying  the  patent  model 
collection,  the  Foundation's  plans  in- 
clude educational  and  public  aware- 
ness programs,  American  Ingenuity 
scholarships  and  invention  awards  in 
coordination  with  the  Smithsonian. 

To  celebrate  the  commencement  of 
this  campaign,  and  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  the  1836  Patent  Act,  a  special 
selection  of  the  patent  models  will  be 
featured  in  the  June  20  Smithsonian 
exhibitions. 

I  urge  Senators  to  attend  the 
"Patent  Pending"  and  "Invention  and 
Enterprise"  exhibits  at  the  Smithsoni- 
an. They  show  the  creative  eagerness 
of  our  Nation's  early  years  and  how,  in 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our 
patent  system  "adds  the  fuel  of  inter- 
est to  the  fires  of  genius." 


HELEN  B.  TAUSSIG,  M.D. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig  died.  As  a 
pediatric  cardiologist,  she  attracted 
worldwide   fame   for   developing   the 


"blue  baby"  operation  that  has  saved 
the  lives  of  countless  children  with 
congenital  heart  defects. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  narrating  a  network  television 
spot— an  "American  Portrait"— on  Dr. 
Taussig's  remarkable  achievements. 
Her  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School  and  Hosptial  brought  the 
gift  of  life  to  untold  numbers  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  medical  science  had 
previously  offered  no  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  obituary  of  Dr.  Taussig 
from  today's  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hopkins'  Helen  Taussig,  Noted 

Cardiologist,  Dies 

(By  David  Michael  Ettlin) 

Dr.  Helen  Brooke  Taussig,  who  won  the 
nation's  and  medical  world's  highest  honors 
for  her  role  as  co-developer  of  the  "blue 
baby"  operation  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
was  l(illed  in  an  automobile  accident  yester- 
day afternoon  near  her  Pennsylvania  home. 

Dr.  Taussig,  87-year-old  professor  of  medi- 
cine emeritus  at  Hopkins,  was  leaving  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Pennsbury  Township  mu- 
nicipal center— apparently  after  voting  in  a 
local  election— when  she  drove  her  car  into 
the  path  of  another  vehicle  on  U.S.  1,  police 
said. 

She  was  pronounced  dead  at  4:42  p.m..  an 
hour  after  the  crash,  at  the  Chester  County 
Hospital.  A  passenger  in  her  car  and  the 
driver  of  the  other  vehicle  also  were  injured, 
police  said. 

"Helen  Taussig  is  recognized  as  the  first 
lady  of  cardiology  in  the  world,  and  she  will 
be  greatly  missed,"  said  Dr.  Richard  Ross, 
dean  of  the  Hopkins  Medical  School,  where 
she  had  been  professor  emeritus  since  1963. 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Taussig  had  lived  in 
the  Crosslands  retirement  community  In 
Kennett  Square  but  remained  active  in  med- 
ical and  ethical  organizations,  and  in  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Delaware  on 
heart  malformations  in  birds. 

She  continued  to  visit  in  Baltimore  with 
colleagues  at  Johns  Hopkins  and.  in  Febru- 
ary, attended  a  recital  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  Music  given  in  her  honor  by 
Samuel  Sanders— a  pianist  who  39  years  ear- 
lier had  undergone  the  operation  developed 
by  Dr.  Taussig  and  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Bla- 
lock. 

Dr.  Taussig  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian 
honor,  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for 
her  role  in  alerting  the  public  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  drug  thalidomide.  She  was  the 
first  woman  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  and  the  list  of  her 
awards,  appointments,  society  memberships 
and  honorary  degress  was  said  to  run  seven 
single  spaced  typ>ed  pages. 

Yet  becoming  a  doctor  had  not  been  easy. 
She  has  been  told,  in  applying  to  the  Har- 
vard school  of  public  health  in  the  early 
1920s,  that  she  could  not  get  a  degreee  there 
because  she  as  a  woman. 

Dr.  Taussig  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
In  1898,  the  daughter  of  Prank  William 
Taussig,  a  noted  Harvard  economist,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  William  Taussig,  a 
horse  and  buggy  doctor  for  whom  the  Wil- 
liam Taussig  School  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  St.  Louis  is  named. 


Dr.  Taussig  studied  at  Radcliffe  College 
and  at  the  University  of  California,  where 
she  earned  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1921.  She  took  up  medical  studies  at  the 
Boston  University  Medical  School,  where 
she  first  became  interested  in  heart  malfor- 
mations, and  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1923  to 
attend  the  Hopliins  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Taussig  graduated  in  1927,  and 
became  head  of  the  Hopkins'  Harriet  Lane 
pediatric  clinic  three  years  later. 

After  years  of  research  at  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Taussig  became  convinced  that  "blue  ba- 
blles"— children  with  congenital  heart  de- 
fects—were "blue"  because  they  did  not  re- 
ceive enough  oxygen  in  their  blood.  The 
idea  led  to  development  of  the  so-called 
"blue  baby"  operation  with  Dr.  Blalock. 

After  reading  of  an  operation  in  Boston  in 
which  the  ductus  arteriosus,  a  blood  vessel 
not  needed  by  babies  after  birth,  had  been 
closed.  Dr.  Taussig  theorized  that  if  an 
artery  to  the  heart  could  be  closed,  one 
could  also  be  opened. 

When  Dr.  Blalock  became  chief  surgeon 
at  Hopkins  in  1941,  Dr.  Taussig  suggested  to 
him  that  an  operation  on  constricted  arte- 
ries of  blue  babies  could  save  these  children 
from  enforced  inactivity  and  early  death. 

The  first  Taussig-Blalock  operation  was 
performed,  unsuccessfully,  in  1944,  but  the 
next  operation  and  80  percent  of  those  that 
followed  were  successful. 

Dr.  Denton  Cooley,  now  chief  of  surgery 
at  the  Texas  Heart  Institute  and  an  assist- 
ant in  the  first  blue  baby  operations,  said 
last  night  that  the  procedure  was  "the  dawn 
of  pediatric  heart  surgery"  and  Dr.  Taussig 
was  "an  institution  in  herself  .  .  .  the  most 
respected  pediatric  cardiologist  in  the 
world." 

Dr.  Cooley  added  that  the  blue  baby  oper- 
ation was  "every  inspiring— for  me,  the  real 
dawn  of  corrective  surgery  for  patients  with 
congenital  heart  disease,"  provided  the  first 
proof  that  patients  with  heart  disease  could 
undergo  anesthesia  and  gave  inspiration  to 
doctors  in  the  further  development  of  open- 
hear  surgery. 

A  quiet,  gracious  woman.  Dr.  Taussig  re- 
ferrd  to  the  hundreds  of  children  who  came 
to  her  for  treatment  as  "my  babies." 

She  maintained  a  large  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  youngsters  and  their  fami- 
lies and  kept  a  sizable  scrapbook  containing 
snapshots  of  many  of  her  young  patients. 

Dr.  Taussig  remained  modest  about  the 
honors  her  work  earned. 

She  once  remarked,  "You  have  your  sad- 
nesses as  well  as  your  successes.  One  reads 
all  about  the  successful  operations,  but  not 
about  the  unsuccessful  ones,  the  sorrow  and 
the  background  of  hard  work.  It's  the  clini- 
cal errors  that  keep  you  humble. 

"On  the  whole,  though,"  she  added,  "I 
think  I've  done  more  good  than  harm." 

Dr.  Taussig  was  the  first  American  physi- 
cian to  conduct  an  on-the-spot  investigation 
in  West  Germany  of  birth  defects  caused  by 
thalidomide,  a  tranquilizing  drug. 

Her  report,  published  in  June  1962, 
aroused  the  attention  of  physicians  and  the 
public  in  the  United  States  and  led,  two 
years  later,  to  a  $40,000  research  fellowship 
from  the  National  Foundation,  which  en- 
abled her  to  direct  further  studies  into  the 
effects  of  drugs  on  unborn  babies. 

A  founder  of  the  Heart  Association  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  Taussig  served  as  the  organi- 
zation's president  from  1952  to  1954.  She 
had  been  a  member  of  its  executive  board 
since  1952. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  international 
branch  of  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibil- 


ity, a  board  member  of  the  Right  to  Die  or- 
ganization and  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Right  to  Life  movement— and  was  outspo- 
ken to  the  end  with  her  views  on  questions 
of  social  and  medical  ethics. 

In  1984,  Dr.  Taussig  participated  with  a 
panel  of  distinguished  physicians  in  drawing 
up  guidelines  for  doctors  on  llfe-and-death 
decisions  in  the  cases  of  gravely  ill  pa- 
tients—including when  it  Is  ethical  to  with- 
hold drugs,  and  sometimes  even  food  and 
water. 


DEBORAH  S.  LIPMAN 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  note 
that  the  majority  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  will  be  losing  a  val- 
uable member  today.  Debbie  Lipman, 
the  transportation  analyst  and  team 
leader  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Group,  is  leaving  my  budget  staff 
today  to  Join  the  Washington  Area 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
[Metro]  as  their  director  of  govern- 
ment relations. 

Ms.  Lipman  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
committee  in  the  summer  of  1981, 
during  the  conference  on  that  year's 
reconciliation  bill,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Be- 
sides that  year's  budget,  she  has 
worked  with  us  on  the  completion  of 
four  other  budget  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  her  excellent  work.  One 
instance  that  comes  to  nUnd  is  her 
tireless  work  on  the  1982  gas  tax  bill. 
She  drew  upon  her  expertise  as  a 
budget  analyst  and  her  knowledge  of 
transportation  programs  to  provide  ex- 
cellent staffing  for  this  Senator 
throughout  a  session  that  seemed  to 
have  no  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  passed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  gas  tax  bill  on  De- 
cember 23,  1982.  2  days  after  the 
Senate  passed  its  version  of  the  bill. 
The  vote  on  final  passage  on  the  gas 
tax  bill  was  preceded  by  26  separate 
votes,  9  of  these  were  cloture  motions. 
In  addition,  there  were  three  motions 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  During  that 
last-minute  rush  to  pass  a  bill  involv- 
ing taxing,  spending,  transportation, 
and  Budget  Act  Issues.  Ms.  Lipman  de- 
voted tireless  hours  to  help  us  produce 
a  bill. 

Ms.  Lipman  has  become  an  expert 
analyst  on  a  wide  array  of  transporta- 
tion and  infrastructure  issues.  Her 
counsel  and  guidance  has  been  sought 
and  desired  by  members  of  the 
Budget.  Appropriations,  and  authoriz- 
ing committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  will  miss  her.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  when  I  say 
we  wish  her  the  very  best  of  luck  In 
her  new  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDY  ROLFE  ON 
RENOMINA-nON  TO  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  support 
deserving  Montanans  for  positions 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Such  Is 
the  case  with  Judy  Rolfe  who  has 
been  renominated  for  membership  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs.  I 
would  add  that  Judy  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  this  important  advisory 
group  by  the  council  itself. 

Judy  was  bom  in  Anaconda,  MT, 
and  graduated  from  high  school  In 
Butte,  MT.  She  also  attended  Mon- 
tana State  University  in  Bozeman. 
MT.  where  she  is  now  active  as  an 
automobile  dealer. 

In  fact,  Judy  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Bozeman  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Junior  Achievement  of  Bozeman,  and 
a  member  of  the  Bozeman  Auto  Deal- 
ers Association. 

She  was  also  selected  as  an  Out- 
standing Young  Woman  of  America  in 
1974.  She  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

Judy  has  already  provided  good  serv- 
ice to  this  Advisory  Council  and  I  am 
pleased  that  her  service  will  continue. 


"fair  weather"  friend:  even  when 
friends  were  unkind  or  uncaring,  Rich- 
ard was  always  there  when  they 
needed  him. 

In  recent  years,  Richard  Turner 
fought  a  courageous  battle  for  his  own 
life.  In  1978,  Richard  contracted  a  rare 
and  incurable  lung  disease,  one  that 
was  both  debilitating  and  incapacitat- 
ing. It  slowed  him  down,  but  it  did  not 
stop  him.  Richard  forged  ahead  with 
his  work  for  friends  and  community. 

Last  Friday  morning.  Richard 
Turner  lost  that  struggle.  He  was  only 
44  years  old.  But  in  Richard's  case.  It 
was  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality 
of  his  years  of  contribution. 

I  will  remember  Richard  Turner  for 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did— for  his 
country,  for  his  family,  for  his  fellow 
man. 

My  great  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife,  Rondi,  and  to  his  two  sons,  Pat 
and  Richard  III. 


IN  MEMORIAM— RICHARD 
FELDER  TURNER,  JR. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
Alabamlan  passed  away  last  week. 
Richard  Felder  Turner,  Jr..  of  Mobile. 
AL.  was  great,  not  because  of  wealth 
or  fame,  but  because  of  what  he  was  as 
a  man,  as  a  father,  as  a  citizen. 

Rlc)>ard  was  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  mine,  but  I  was  not  unique  in  that 
respect.  Richard  was  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  many  people— from  all  walks 
of  life,  at  all  income  levels,  without 
regard  to  race  or  station  in  life. 

Richard  Turner  contributed  to  many 
causes,  but  he  contributed  something 
much  more  precious  than  gold  or 
silver,  though  he  gave  his  share  of 
money,  too.  Richard  gave  of  himself, 
generously— his  time,  his  advice  and 
his  patience. 

Politics  was  Richard's  favorite  avoca- 
tion; it  was  "In  his  blood,"  as  they  say. 
And  rightly  it  should  have  been.  His 
grandfather.  John  McDuffie.  was  a 
Congressman  from  Alabama  and  later 
a  Federal  district  court  Judge.  Richard 
first  worked  in  a  political  campaign  at 
the  age  of  12  and  remained  active  in 
campaigns  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
But  In  all  his  years  of  political  involve- 
ment. Richard  Turner  never,  Mr. 
President,  never  once  asked  for  any- 
thing for  himself.  The  only  thing  that 
he  sought  for  his  contribution  was 
good  government. 

As  a  worker  and  doer.  Richard  never 
considered  any  task  too  menial  for 
himself  in  aid  of  a  friend.  Nor  was  he  a 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN 
W.  MANLY 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  Dr.  John  W.  Manly 
upon  his  retirement  as  executive  vice 
president  of  Tri-Coimty  Technical  Col- 
lege in  Pendleton,  SC.  He  was  an  early 
participant  in  the  technical  education 
system  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Manly's  illustrious  career  as  an 
educator  began  In  1960  as  a  teacher  of 
Industrial  arts  in  the  South  Carolina 
Public  School  System.  His  service  to 
the  technical  education  system  began 
in  1964,  when  he  Joined  Greenville 
Technical  College  as  an  instructor  In 
drafting  and  design  technology. 

During  his  7  years  at  Greenville 
Tech.  Dr.  Manly  served  in  various  ca- 
pacities from  night  director  to  dean  of 
the  Health  Career  Center.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  as  dean  of  the  Health 
Career  Center  that  he  developed  a 
health  care  center  that  served  as  a  na- 
tional model. 

Dr.  Manly  Joined  the  staff  of  Trl- 
County  Technical  College  in  1971  as 
executive  dire^-tor  and  will  retire  on 
June  30,  1986,  as  the  executive  vice 
president.  During  the  early  days  of  his 
tenure  at  Tri-County  Technical  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Manly  established  the  child 
development  department,  a  program 
that  coordinates  activities  with  day 
care  services  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. 

Working  closely  with  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Manly  planned.  Imple- 
mented, and  directed  a  special  training 
program  for  vocational/technical  edu- 
cation teachers  which  has  provided 
teaching  skills  to  more  than  100  South 
Carolina  vocational  education  teach- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Manly's  skills 
were  not  only  strong  in  developing  an 
outstanding  curriculum  at  Tri-County 
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Tech,  but  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
providing  pivotal  leadership  in  the 
preparation  of  grant  applications 
which  have  resulted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  four  buildings  and  Federal  as- 
sistance through  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Tri-County  Technical  College  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  will  surely 
miss  the  dedicated  services  of  Dr.  John 
Manly  when  he  takes  a  well-deserved 
retirement  on  June  30,  1986.  However, 
his  devoted  and  talented  work  as  an 
executive  officer  will  continue  to  be 
felt  through  the  credible  technical 
education  system  he  helped  to  create. 
As  the  system  celebrates  its  25th  anni- 
versary this  year,  it  is  important  that 
we  reflect  as  weil  on  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  like  Dr.  Manly  who 
have  made  our  system  of  technical 
education  the  success  it  is  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  ON 
THE  SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
on  the  Saudi  arms  sale,  and  that  some- 
where there  is  a  messenger— [laugh- 
ter]—who  has  that  information.  I 
Would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  prepared  to  take  up  the 
veto  and  vote  in  30  minute  or  less  and 
dispose  of  this  matter  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  do  plan  to  leave  here 
this  evening  for  the  so-called  Memori- 
al Day  recess  and  will  not  return  until 
June  2.  At  that  time,  it  was  my  hope 
that  we  could  take  up,  if  not  the  tax 
bill,  the  higher  education  bill.  And  if 
we  delay  action  on  the  veto  message 
coming  to  the  Senate,  unless  we  have 
some  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
then  the  message  would  be  before  us 
and  could  not  be  displaced  without 
unanimous  consent. 

Second,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  matter  has  been  around  long 
enough.  There  could  be  an  argument 
made  that  the  White  House  delayed  in 
vetoing  the  disapproval  resolution 
until  they  felt  they  had  the  votes,  and 
I  think  that  probably  is  a  just  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  White 
House  for  that.  After  all,  I  have  said  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past  few  days 
that  if  we  had  the  votes,  we  would 
vote  before  the  recess;  if  we  did  not 
have,  we  would  try  to  work  on  votes 
during  the  recess. 


Now  I  believe— and  I  do  not  have 
any  absolute  certainty— that  we  have 
the  votes  to  sustain  the  veto,  to 
uphold  the  President's  position.  And  I 
would  like  very  much  to  proceed  with 
that  forthwith.  Let  us  proceed  with 
whatever  debate  on  either  side,  have 
the  debate,  and  have  the  vote.  We 
would  then  have  this  particular  issue 
behind  us,  and  we  could  face  up  to 
whether  it  is  higher  education,  the  tax 
bill,  the  budget  resolution,  whatever, 
when  we  return. 

Now  I  have  been  advised  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  vote  this  evening. 
Again,  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that. 
The  opponents  have  that  right.  It  may 
be  in  their  interests  now  to  delay,  as 
they  may  have  perceived  the  White 
House  delaying,  until  some  of  the  ab- 
sentees return  and  until  the  forces  on 
the  other  side  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  they  can  do  to  prevail  on  this 
issue.  And  it  is  an  important  vote. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  though,  if  we 
do  that,  the  vote  becomes  more  politi- 
cized. I  would  hope  we  could  have 
some  agreement  to  vote  at  6  o'clock, 
6:30,  7  o'clock  or  7:30  this  evening.  I 
have  indicated  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  White  House  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  indicated  to 
me,  that  they  were  in  a  caucus  and 
that  it  was  the  feeling— I  guess  nearly 
a  unanimous  feeling— of  the  caucus 
that  because  certain  Members  had  to 
be  absent— Senator  DeConcini  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  his  father, 
others  who  had  commitments  and  who 
had  to  leave,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  vote  today.  Of  course,  the 
alternative  would  be  to  be  here  tomor- 
row and  I  guess  Friday,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  are  not  going  to  vote. 
We  are  prepared  to  vote.  Those  who 
wish  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
are  here,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  believe 
that  we  should  act. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  that  when 
there  was  an  effort  to  bring  up  the 
resolution  of  disapproval.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Senator  delayed  bring- 
ing that  matter  to  the  floor. 
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So  I  think— and  I  hope— there  might 
be  some  reciprocity  and  that  we  could 
now  act  on  the  disapproval  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

But  having  said  that.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  the  floor,  and  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  who 
may  have  other  ideas. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  stated 
his  responsibility.  He  has  stated  what 
the  administration  would  like  to  see 
this  afternoon;  namely,  a  vote  on  the 


President's  veto  of  the  disapproval  res- 
olution. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  stated  the  problems  that  he  faces. 
He  has  laid  his  cards  out  on  the  table. 
We  have  both  talked  with  our  col- 
leagues privately. 

So  we  both  know  pretty  well  what 
the  situation  is.  We  all  know  that  the 
administration  delayed  until  they  felt 
confident  that  they  had  the  votes  to 
uphold  the  President's  veto.  That  is 
the  administration's  prerogative  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  like  the  veto.  But  in  talk- 
ing with  the  White  House  last  night,  I 
was  told  quite  candidly  that  they  did 
not  have  the  votes  at  that  time,  but 
they  hoped  to  have  the  votes  by  this 
morning.  I  indicated  to  the  White 
House  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  had  said  to  me  in  a  colloquy 
that  it  was  his  hope  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  the  veto  by  noon  or 
early  in  the  afternoon  today.  The 
White  House  indicated  that  they 
hoped  that  to  be  the  case,  but  that  if 
they  did  not  have  the  votes  to  sustain 
by  noon,  the  veto  message  would  be 
later  in  coming. 

So  having  been  around  here  a  little 
while,  I  understand  that  language. 
Now  they  have  the  votes.  Prom  their 
point  of  view,  I  certainly  can  see  the 
situation  as  they  do.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader,  being  the  loyal,  dedi- 
cated majority  leader  that  he  is,  would 
like  to  have  that  vote  on  the  override 
today. 

If  I  were  in  his  position  and  viewed 
the  matter  as  he  does,  I  would  in  all 
likelihood  want  to  have  the  vote  at 
this  late  hour  also. 

We  who  oppose  this  sale  feel  that  we 
have  a  justifiable  case  to  try  to  over- 
ride this  vote.  I  need  not  attempt  at 
this  moment  to  state  that  case.  Others 
have  stated  it,  and  there  will  be  time 
for  us  to  fully  state  it  later— on  an- 
other day,  I  hope. 

I  compliment  Senator  Cranston, 
who  has  with  great  commitment,  dedi- 
cation, and  acumen  opposed  this  sale 
from  the  beginning,  and  has.  in  regard 
to  this  particular  issue,  been  the  one 
on  whom  we  have  placed  responsibility 
for  counting  and  rounding  up  the 
votes.  Most  of  our  Senators  are  wait- 
ing to  vote.  Some  have  had  to  leave. 
Senator  DeConcini  has  had  to  leave 
town,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  already  stated,  because  of 
the  death  of  Senator  DeConcini's 
father. 

So  we  have  lost  a  few  Senators,  not 
many,  but  every  vote  counts  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  After  all,  that  should  be  our 
first  interest,  and  our  main  goal. 

It  is  not  a  matter  so  much  as  to  who 
can  win  or  who  cannot  win  in  this 
vote.  It  is  not  Just  another  political 
game.  That  is  not  it.  There  are  other 


issues  and  times  in  which  U.S.  Inter- 
ests are  not  so  deeply  involved  and  so 
deeply  impacted  as  in  this  instance. 

We  see  this  matter  differently.  Some 
will  see  It  one  way,  and  some  the 
other.  The  point  is  that,  because  of 
the  late  hour  we  are  losing  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  the  arms  sale. 

The  adjournment  resolution  has  not 
yet  been  brought  up,  but  the  recess 
will  begin  at  close  of  business  today. 

So  we,  who  feel  strongly  about  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  having  sup- 
ported it,  and  who  feel  just  as  strongly 
about  the  need  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  are  willing  to  wait  until  a 
time  when  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  all  here.  They  are  not  here  now. 
Until  this  afternoon  we  had  the  votes 
to  override.  We  are  not  willing  to  cast 
our  lot  at  this  moment.  We  are  not 
willing  to  subject  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  as  we  see  it,  to  a 
vote  now. 

Once  the  veto  message  is  brought  In 
the  door,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, spread  upon  that  journal,  and 
stated  by  the  clerk,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  stay  on  that  business 
until  it  is  completed.  There  is  no  time- 
frame. It  does  not  have  to  be  within  1 
hour,  1  day,  or  1  week,  or  1  month. 

We  are  willing  on  this  side  to  agree 
to  vote  at  a  time  certain,  or  no  later 
than  a  time  cerUin  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
agreeable  to  bringing  up  other  mat- 
ters. So  we  are  willing  to  have  an 
agreement  so  that  Senators  may  know 
that  this  vital  issue  will  not  be  voted 
on  until  Wednesday.  June  4. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  through  him  to  the  White 
House,  that  we  are  prepared  to  debate 
this  matter  at  length  if  the  measure  is 
brought  in  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  He  can  adjourn  the  Senate,  and 
In  the  meantime,  it  would  not  be  prej- 
udicial to  either  side  or  any  Senator's 
rights.  He  could  adjourn  the  Senate 
over.  Barring  that,  he  can  bring  it  up 
before  the  Senate,  and  offer  a  cloture 
motion.  But  that,  too,  under  rule 
XXII,  has  its  liabilities  and  problems 
for  both  sides.  A  motion  to  refer  could 
be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  but  that  is  debatable.  But 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
could  move  to  table  that. 

So  really  what  the  majority  leader  is 
faced  with,  in  the  final  analysis,  is. 
there  will  be  no  votes  today. 
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There  are  some  of  us  who  are  pre- 
pared to  talk  about  this  veto  at  length 
now.  That  is  not  intended  as  a  threat. 
But  we  prefer  to  enter  into  a  consent 
agreement  to  delay  the  vote.  While 
the  White  House  may  have  difficulty 
understanding  the  arcane  niles  and 
procedures  here  in  the  Senate,  never- 
theless the  majority  leader  has  to  be 


bound  by  those  rules  and  precedents, 
and  I  am  bound  by  the  same.  I  am  con- 
fident the  majority  leader  will  Impress 
upon  the  White  House  the  situation  as 
it  Is. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  First,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  remarks  about  my  ef- 
forts with  regard  to  this  issue.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  hard  work  also  on  the 
Issue  I 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted  that 
the  leaders  are  reaching  an  agreement 
on  when  we  should  proceed  to  vote  on 
this  matter. 

Delay  has  been  a  strategy  used  by 
one  side  or  the  other  rather  obviously 
depending  on  how  they  thought  the 
vote  might  occur  at  any  particular 
time.  The  people  who  support  the 
arms  sales  were  considering  putting 
this  over  until  June  so  that  they 
would  have  maximum  time  to  work  on 
those  they  would  like  to  switch  and 
vote  with  them.  We  have  been  ready 
to  vote  until  today.  But  now.  when  it 
turns  out  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
those  favoring  the  sale  to  vote  today, 
it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
oppose  the  sale. 

We  would  lose  today.  We  would  lose 
because  six  people  are  absent,  five  of 
whom  voted  against  the  sale  when  we 
voted  It  down,  and  the  sixth  who 
would  have  voted  against  the  sale  had 
that  Member  been  present.  There 
were  no  absentees  on  the  other  side. 
So  that  puts  us  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. 

IncidenUUy.  of  those  who  are 
absent,  four  are  Republicans  and  two 
are  Democrats. 

I  have  no  idea  how  this  vote  will 
come  out  In  June,  but  I  think  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  all  Sena- 
tors to  know  when  the  vote  will  come 
so  that  all  who  are  concerned  will 
have  a  maximum  opportunity  to  be 
present.  We  will  be  delighted  to  vote 
at  that  time,  and  we  will  hope  that  we 
will  win.  We  will  work  to  win.  We  will. 
of  course,  accept  the  verdict  and  not 
engage  in  any  delaying  tactics  at  that 
time.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time 
certain  after  we  return. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Record  clearly  reflects  that  If  the 
message  were  brought  in  and  read  into 
the  Record,  there  would  be  no  vote 
this  evening.  I  think  that  is  fairly 
clear.  If  I  could  force  a  vote.  I  would. 
But  obviously,  as  I  understand,  we 
have  at  least  three  here,  and  I  assume 
others,  who  are  prepared  to  talk. 

And  I  think,  because  of  outside  cir- 
cumstances, many  colleagues  will  be 
gone  on  both  side  of  the  aisle. 


Since  it  Is  clear  that  the  President 
would  probably  prevail  this  afternoon, 
the  strategy  apparently  Is  to  delay,  In 
hopes  that  maybe  there  will  be  some 
changes  made,  or  some  who  would  now 
vote  for  the  President  will  change 
their  mind,  or  there  will  be  more 
people  present  and  maybe  one  or  two 
more  votes  to  sustain  the  veto  when 
we  return. 

I  am  not  100  percent  certain  wheth- 
er we  have  the  votes  now.  I  hope  that 
we  have  the  votes  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  of  the  73 
votes  In  support  of  the  resolution,  I 
did  not  support  it,  26  Republicans  did. 
I  would  hope  this  will  not  become  a 
totally  partisan  matter.  It  almost  is  at 
this  point,  almost  a  solid  block  on  the 
other  side  opposing  the  President.  In 
my  view,  that  does  not  send  the  appro- 
priate signal  to  our  friend,  the  State  of 
Israel,  or  the  moderate  Arab  States  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  do  believe 
that  even  though  there  has  been  no 
concerted  effort  by  certain  groups  to 
make  thU  a  political  Issue,  it  haa 
become  highly  politicized.  It  Is  now 
sort  of  a  struggle  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  certain  that  Is  the  way  for- 
eign policy  should  be  conducted. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  ^ 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield?  -^ 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  minority  leader.  I  un- 
derstood him  to  say  that  there  might 
be  unanimous  consent  to  vote  next 
Wednesday.  Has  that  been  discussed? 

Mr.     CRANSTON.    A    week    from 
Wednesday. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  4th  of  June. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.   A   unanimous 
consent  to  vote  on  this  next  Wednes- 
day, is  that  true? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  not  propounded 
that  request.  That  was  one  suggested, 
for  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Wednesday  would  not  be  a 
good  day.  It  would  more  apt  to  be  on  a 
Thursday,  if  we  can  obtain  that  con- 
sent. If  somebody  objects,  obviously, 
that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  referring  to  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  is  on  Wednesday,  it 
would  be  on  the  4th  of  June,  which 
would  be  a  week  from  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  would  be 
June  4. 1  would  have  to  object  to  that. 
I  have  some  very  Important  conunlttee 
business  that  day.  We  will  fill  that  day 
from  7  o'clock  until  probably  after 
dinner.  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  to- 
night, frankly.  That  is  what  the  ma- 
jority party  is  for.  We  are  supposed  to 
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run  this  place,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
think  we  do  not. 
If  you  suggest  the  4th,  I  am  going  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  4th  is  not  a 
good  day,  come  to  think  of  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

That  is  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
was  jtist  stated.  And  I  beleive  I  indicat- 
ed it  would  not  be  good  from  the 
President's  standpoint. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  4th 
cannot  be  agreed  to,  I  would  be  happy 
for  us  to  try  to  have  it  on  the  5th  at 
some  hour,  if  that  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  others. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
somebody  wishes  to  speaik,  I  am  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  jast  one  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  simply 
like  to  state  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  parti- 
san issue  and  it  should  not  be  viewed 
in  partisan  terms.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  voted  against 
the  sale.  I  know  that  a  majority  of 
Democrats  voted  against  the  sale.  I 
know  that  many  Republicans  are  still 
against  the  sale  as  are  many  Demo- 
crats. 

I  would  like  to  simply  point  out  that 
my  principal  coleader  in  the  effort 
thus  far  is  one  of  today's  absentees, 
Robert  Packwood,  of  Oregon,  who  is 
not  here  because  they  just  had  a  pri- 
mary in  his  State.  He  would  like  to  be 
here  when  we  vote.  That  is  one  reason 
for  waiting  until  he  can  be  here,  to 
help  out  when  we  do  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1830 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ANN  K. 
HALDEMAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  ad- 
journing. I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
say  a  special  thanks  to  Ann  K.  Halde- 
man,  who  is  today  leaving  her  post  as 
an  assistant  in  the  Republican  cloak- 
room. 

Ann  has  been  an  integral  member  of 
the  cloakroom  staff  for  more  than  3 
years.  Her  dedication,  intelligence,  and 
suimy  disposition  have  earned  her 
many,  many  friends— both  Senators 
and  staff. 


We  wish  her  the  very  best  of  luck  as 
she  ventures  home  to  California  and 
in  whatever  endeavor  she  follows  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  leader  will  yield 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  join  in  the  com- 
ment that  Ann  has  a  very  sunny  dispo- 
sition, and  she  will  be  very  much 
missed  in  the  cloakroom.  Her  compe- 
tence, her  foUowup,  and  her  reliabil- 
ity—all one  has  to  do  is  call  and  ask 
her— is  always  at  a  very  high  level,  and 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  this  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  California. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  debates  tax  reform, 
among  the  most  difficult  issues  the 
Senate  will  face  will  be  assessing  and 
modifying  the  Finance  Committee's 
recommendations  as  to  how  all  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  make  the  transition 
from  today's  Tax  Code  to  tomorrow's 
tax  reform  plan. 

As  the  Senate  settles  down  to  debate 
the  tax  reform  bill,  we  will  see  that 
the  substantive  changes  in  the  overall 
bill  which  will  be  made  need  not  be  di- 
visive nor  destructive  of  the  package. 

Many  of  our  constituents  know  that 
they  can  learn  to  do  business  under 
the  new  law,  because  they  believe  that 
ultimately  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  pass  a  tax 
reform  bill  which  treats  them  unfair- 
ly. 

But  they  ask  only  for  a  chance  to 
make  the  transition,  so  that  they  have 
the  chance  to  adapt  to  the  new  law. 

That  is  reasonable. 

It  is  fair. 

And  it  makes  good  economic  and  po- 
litical sense. 

I.  for  one.  will  be  working  to  assure 
fair  transition  rules  for  investors  in 
real  estate. 

There  are  ways  to  work  out  transi- 
tions for  these  taxpayers  and  business- 
es adversely  impacted  by  the  tax 
reform  plan  which  will  pay  for  them- 
selves fairly,  moderately,  and  in  con- 
sistency with  the  tax  reform  plan. 

Among  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  suggested  to  me  and  which 
I  am  studying  are  combinations  of 
"grandfathering"  periods  up  to  10  or 
12  years  from  date  of  investment,  caps 
on  deductions,  and  other  limitations 
proportionate  to  a  fair  return  on  in- 
vestment. 

A  reasonable  goal  would  be  to  design 
transition  provisions  which  return  to 
the  investor  a  fair  rate  rather  than  a 
return  based  solely  upon  tax-advan- 
taged values  under  current  law. 


I  think  it  highly  unfair  for  the 
Senate  to  repeal  laws  we  passed  to 
induce  investors  to  make  investments 
and  thereby  to  turn  a  once-profitable 
investment  into  a  losing  proposition. 
We  should  not  use  the  taxing  power 
wantonly  to  invite  and  then  to  destroy 
private  investment  in  housing  and  real 
estate. 

The  case  for  fairness  is  well  stated 
by  a  Califomian  who  is  a  typical  inves- 
tor in  a  low-income  housing  tax  shel- 
ter who  wrote  me  as  follows: 

The  Government,  In  effect,  said  it  wanted 
low-income  housing,  but  that  it  didn't  want 
to  pay  for  it  itself.  Knowing  that  the  private 
sector  would  not  provide  it  as  things  stood 
because  of  negligible  return  on  such  an  in- 
vestment, it  provided  tax  writeoffs  as  the  in- 
centive to  Invest.  Since  the  Government 
controlled  the  rents  (as  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  the  projects  would  continue  to 
be  for  low-income  tenants,  who  could  not 
afford  market  rates),  the  tax  incentives 
were  the  only  way  for  a  private  investor  to 
achieve  a  reasonable  return. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  pejoratives 
about  real  estate  tax  shelters  will  not 
change  those  facts  one  bit. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  treat 
these  investors  fairly.  I  urge  Senators 
to  keep  an  open  mind  and  to  join  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  consensus 
on  how  the  Senate  will  meet  its  obliga- 
tion for  a  fair  transition  from  current 
tax  law  to  reformed  tax  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  also  will 
show  that  in  1981  many  spokespeople 
for  the  real  estate  industry  warned 
against  shortening  depreciation  for 
real  estate  to  15  years.  They  said  at 
the  time  that  overly  rapid  deprecia- 
tion would  result  in  overbuilding.  And 
that  result  is  exactly  what  we  have 
seen  in  commercial  construction— not, 
I  stress,  in  housing  construction. 

The  1981  tax  bill  was  an  excess. 
We've  been  engaged  ever  since  in  roll- 
ing back  what  was  done  in  the  burst  of 
enthusiasm  for  Reaganomics.  The 
Packwood-27  bill  is  simply  the  last 
step  in  taking  back  what  Congress  and 
President  Reagan  gave  away  in  1981. 
This  is  necessary  to  do.  But  in  the 
process  of  doing  in  the  name  of  tax 
reform  what  could  not  otherwise  be 
done,  let  us  not  imfairly  tax  invest- 
ments made  in  reliance  on  earlier  tax 
legislation. 

D  1840 

Many  of  those  investments  were 
made  for  a  solid  social  purpose,  to  help 
provide  low-cost  and  moderate-income 
housing  for,  in  many  cases,  working 
Americans  who  can  no  longer  afford 
housing  under  today's  circimistances 
without  such  help. 

If  we  do  not  find  some  way  to  con- 
tinue to  provide,  let  me  add,  some  in- 
centive for  the  building  of  low-cost 
and  moderate-income  housing,  we  will 
have  a  housing  crisis  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  MAT  22.  1986  TO  JUNE  3. 
1986.  AND  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  FROM  MAY  21, 
1986  TO  JUNE  2.  1986 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  144) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  22.  1986  to  June  3,  1986,  and  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  May  21, 
1986  to  June  2, 1986. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection.  I  just  want  to 
make  certain  it  has  the  usual  recall 
paragraph  in  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  does  have  the  recall  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentaUves  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  22.  1986, 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  House,  or  his  designee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tues- 
day. June  3, 1986,  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  1986,  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Lowler  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday, 
June  2.  1986,  or  until  12  o'cloclc  meridian  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  after 
consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  144)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  clerk 


for  the  reading  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  RESO- 
LUTION OP  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
SAUDI  ARABIA  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
messenger  at  the  door.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  article  I,  section  7  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Chair  announces  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
turned Senate  Joint  Resolution  316  to- 
gether with  his  objections,  which  will 
be  entered  as  a  part  of  the  Journal, 
and  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  S.J.  Res.  316,  a  resolution 
that  would  halt  the  proposed  sale  of 
defensive  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  U.S.  defense  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  was  started  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  1943  and  endorsed  by 
every  President  since.  I  cannot  permit 
the  Congress  to  dismantle  this  long- 
standing policy,  damage  our  vital  stra- 
tegic, political  and  economic  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  and  undermine  our 
balanced  policy  in  that  region. 

The  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives should  understand  that 
this  sale  is  In  our  interests.  It  is  not 
Just  a  favor  to  our  friends  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  Moreover,  it  is  not  being  done 
at  anyone's  expense. 

The  security  of  Israel  remains  a  top 
priority  of  this  administration.  This 
sale  will  not  endanger  Israel's  de- 
fenses, a  fact  that  is  underscored  by 
Israel's  decision  not  to  oppose  the  sale. 

StabiUty  of  the  oU-rich  Persian  Gulf 
Is  another  goal  of  great  importance.  In 
a  region  living  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tragic  and  gruesome  Iran-Iraq  war. 
and  threatened  by  religious  fanaticism 
at  Its  worst,  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
stability  for  granted.  Saudi  willingness 
to  stand  up  to  Iranian  threats  has 
been  key  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
chaos.  It  has  been  Saudi  Arabia's  con- 
fidence in  our  commitment  to  its  secu- 
rity that  has  allowed  it  to  stand  firm. 

But  Saudi  Arabia  produces  no  weap- 
ons of  its  own  and  we  have  not  sold 
the  Saudis  new  arms  in  almost  2  years. 
If  we  suddenly  shut  off  that  supply,  it 
will  weaken  our  own  credibility,  as 
well  as  the  Saudis'  ability  to  defend 
themselves.  It  would  send  the  worst 
possible  message  as  to  America's  de- 
pendability and  courage. 


Behind  the  scenes,  the  Saudis  have 
aided  the  effort  to  combat  terrorism, 
which  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  a 
threat  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  Recently, 
they  refused  Qadhafi's  requests  for 
aid.  Several  times  in  recent  months, 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  offset- 
ting unjust  criticism  of  the  United 
States  and  preventing  radical  states 
from  undertaking  joint  action  against 
our  country. 

The  Saudis  have  proven  their  friend- 
ship and  good  will.  They  have  assisted 
our  efforts  to  support  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Sudan.  They  have  worked  quietly  in 
the  search  for  peace  In  Lebanon,  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  They  also  provide  im- 
pressive assistance  to  the  government 
of  Pakistan  and  to  Afghan  refugees. 

In  the  long  nui  this  sale  will  be  good 
for  America,  good  for  Israel,  good  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  good  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  ask  members  of  both  parties  to  sus- 
tain this  veto  and  to  join  me  in  pro- 
tecting our  country's  vital  Interest. 
Ronald  Riaoam. 

Tn  WKin  Housi.  May  21, 1986. 

D  1846 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage to  accompany  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 316,  the  Saudi  arms  sale,  re- 
ceived from  the  President  today,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside;  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  consideration  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  June  6;  and  that  time 
for  debate  on  the  veto  message  be  lim- 
ited to  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided,  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  of  course.  I 
will  not  object,  but  for  the  Rccoro  "in 
the  usual  form"  in  this  Instance  would 
mean  the  time  for  debate  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  occur  at  2  p.m. 
on  Thursday  on  the  question:  "Shall 
the  Joint  resolution  pass,  the  objection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  bbjection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Rkoko  at  this  point 
a  letter  directed  to  me  received  from 
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the  President  today,  May  21,  concern- 
ing the  modification  of  the  origrinal 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  reference  to 
the  Stinger  missile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 

Thk  White  Housk, 
WaOiington.  May  21, 1986. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  For  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have 
shared  your  concern  for  our  ability  to  gain 
necessiry  congressional  support  for  the 
Saudi  missile  sale  in  its  present  configura- 
tion. Yesterday  1  met  with  the  Saudi  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan,  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue.  Prince  Bandar  informed  me 
that  the  Saudi  Government,  recognizing  the 
particular  sensitivity  of  Stingers  being 
transferred  to  any  country  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sale  to  the  security  of  the  Per- 
sian Cull  area,  has  decided  to  withdraw  its 
request  for  Stingers. 

Today  I  am  signing  a  message  to  the 
Senate  vetoing  S.J.  Res.  316,  which  would 
disapprove  the  sale  of  all  missiles  included 
in  this  notification:  AIM-9L,  AIM-9P.  Har- 
poon, and  Stinger.  If  my  veto  is  sustained,  I 
will  proceed  with  the  sale  but  will  not  in- 
clude the  200  Stinger  launcher  systems  and 
the  600  missile  reloads.  A  subsequent  Saudi 
renewal  of  their  request  for  Stingers  would 
require  the  submission  of  another  notifica- 
tion of  the  sale  to  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  with  this  modi- 
fication of  the  Saudi  request,  the  Congress 
will  agree  to  this  sale.  It  remains  a  vital  and 
timely  symbol  of  U.S.  security  commitments 
in  the  Middle  East. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
turns  to  another  subject,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  to 
thank  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  pa- 
tience and  their  forbearance  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  again  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  Mr.  Crahston,  for  his 
perseverance,  his  persuasive  efforts, 
and  his  commitment  in  this  matter.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senate  has  been  able 
to  reach  a  resolution  that  has  been 
agreeable  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
which  will  permit  this  important 
matter  to  be  decided  at  a  time  when 
all  Senators,  I  am  certain,  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  at  this  point 
to  be  present  to  cast  their  votes  there- 
on. 

D  1900 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  have  indicated  to  Don  Regan,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  have  had  this 
matter  disposed  of  this  evening,  as 
would  the  majority  leader,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  [Mr.  Chare],  and  others. 


but  that  was  not  to  be.  I  think  they 
understand  that. 

I  indicated  that  there  would  be  ab- 
sentees on  both  sides.  This  would  give 
them  sufficient  notice.  There  may  be 
other  absentees,  there  may  be  illness 
or  other  reasons  why  Senators  could 
not  be  here. 

At  any  rate,  this  matter  is  locked  in. 
This  matter  will  be  laid  to  rest  on 
Thursday.  June  5.  at  2  p.m. 

I  think  there  was  some  concern 
about  Senators  during  the  recess 
period  being  bombarded  by  both  sides; 
but,  in  any  event,  that  would  not  be 
without  precedent. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  re- 
solved the  matter  as  best  we  could. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  1965.  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965.  ON  JUNE  2 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1965,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and  revise 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  3  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Jime  2, 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  indicated  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that 
there  will  be  debate  only  on  Monday; 
there  will  not  be  votes.  The  agreement 
holds  that  there  will  be  no  votes  after 
6,  and  if  any  roUcsdl  votes  are  request- 
ed, they  wiU  be  put  over  until  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  stating  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes,  I  do  this  especially  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pell  has  not 
made  this  a  condition.  Mr.  Pell  never 
does  that.  But  out  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Pell  and  his  great  dedication  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  act,  I  feel  honor 
bound  to  try  to  protect  him. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  statement  that 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  this 
matter  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  if  any  rollcall 
votes  are  ordered,  they  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  a  time  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
May  18-25.  1986.  as  National  Tourism 
Week. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  travel  and  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States,  exceeded  only  by  auto- 
mobile and  food  sales.  Tourism  is  a 
$260  billion  industry  which  employs 


almost  5  million  people  in  our  country. 
At  the  State  level,  travel  and  tourism 
is  the  first,  second,  or  third  largest  em- 
ployer in  41  States. 

The  impact  of  this  activity  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
still  rapidly  growing— the  2.9  million 
new  travel-  and  tourism-related  jobs 
created  in  the  past  10  years  represent 
18  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  em- 
ployment. For  every  two  jobs  added  in 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  an- 
other job  is  created  in  businesses  sup- 
plying related  goods  and  services.  It  is 
clear  that  the  breadth  and  variety  of 
businesses  involved  in  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  enormous. 

Primary  travel-related  businesses  in- 
clude intercity  bus,  rail  passenger  and 
air  passenger  carriers,  eating  and 
drinlcing  establishments,  hotels  and 
motels,  campgrounds  and  trailer 
parks,  car  rental  firms,  oceangoing 
cruise  lines,  amusement  and  recreation 
services,  and  others. 

However,  the  voliune  of  goods  and 
services  required  by  these  primary 
travel  and  tourism  enterprises  creates 
a  vast  interrelated  constituency. 
People  who  travel  need  a  mode  of 
transportation,  a  place  to  visit,  shelter, 
and  food.  They  seek  entertaiiunent. 
recreation,  and  souvenirs.  They  re- 
quire a  wide  variety  of  other  kinds  of 
assistance  along  their  way:  Automo- 
tive repairs,  services  for  the  handi- 
capped, medical  attention,  security,  et 
cetera. 

In  order  to  fully  realize  the  contribu- 
tion the  travel  and  tourism  industry 
can  make  to  a  State  or  national  econo- 
my, I  believe  more  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination is  necessary.  Kay  Steuer- 
wald,  a  member  of  my  U.S.  Senate 
Travel  and  Tourism  Industry  Advisory 
Council,  and  president  of  the  Moun- 
tain Co.  at  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  in  South  Dakota,  issued  a 
relevant  challenge  recently.  She  told 
local  travel  and  tourism  promoters  to 
"get  political"  or  miss  the  economic 
boat. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  today  to 
"get  political"  about  travel  and  tour- 
ism as  well.  This  enormous  and  ex- 
panding industry,  and  the  goods  and 
services  industries  that  complement  it, 
arguably  comprise  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  influential  economic 
forces  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  home 
States.  I  believe  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress can  afford  to  ignore  this  fact. 

I  challenge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
embark  upon  a  timely  expedition  to 
discover  the  full  extent  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  and  its  related 
support  industries  in  their  own  home 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Business,  Trade, 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assist  Senators  in 
this  endeavor  through  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing services: 


First,  the  coordination  of  a  statewide 
tourism/business  conference  to  ex- 
plore the  interrelationships  between 
travel  and  tourism  and  other  business- 
es in  your  State; 

Second,  information  on  possibilities 
for  growth  or  other  assistance  that  Is 
available  through  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  [USTTAl  and 
private  national  travel  and  tourism  or- 
ganizations; 

Third,  suggestions  of  industry  ex- 
perts who  are  available  to  address 
local  travel-  and  tourism-related 
groups;  and 

Fourth,  other  travel-  and  tourism-re- 
lated activities. 

By  supporting  the  continuation  of 
USTTA,  we  stand  to  multiply  the 
fiscal  impacts  of  int«mational  tourism 
and  to  ensure  that  "have  not"  States 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
wealth  with  those  States  that  can 
afford  impressive  promotional  budg- 
ets. 

In  addition,  USTTA  provides  us  with 
the  ability  to  compete  for  the  Interna- 
tional visitor's  dollar  in  a  world  where 
each  nation  is  increasingly  anxious  to 
improve  its  own  balance  of  trade.  De- 
veloping countries  especially  recognize 
the  importance  of  earning  foreign  ex- 
change, and  competition  between  de- 
veloped nations  is  also  escalating. 
Canada  alone  will  spend  over  $40  mil- 
lion, or  $1.62  per  capita,  on  national 
tourism  promotion  in  1986.  We  will 
spend  a  little  over  $11  million  in  the 
United  States— less  than  3  cents  per 
capita. 

How  important  is  the  "export"  of 
travel  and  tourism  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments?  The  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  note  that,  in  1985, 
tourism  exports  represented  25  per- 
cent of  the  $45  billion  generated  by  all 
services  experts.  This  perkentage  has 
been  higher,  however,  and  it  can  be 
improved  if  we  allow  USTTA  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts. 

USTTA  is  striving  to  increase  the 
U.S.  world  market  share  from  its 
present  level  of  11  percent  to  at  least 
13  or  14  percent.  No  other  agency  is  in 
a  position  to  accomplish  what  USTTA 
does  through  its  international  negotia- 
tions to  break  down  travel  barriers, 
and  through  the  sophisticated  cooper- 
ative advertising  marketing  initiatives 
carried  out  by  its  10  overseas  offices. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  2307,  along 
with  17  cosponsors,  to  reauthorize 
funding  for  this  important  agency  for 
1987,  1988,  and  1989.  During  this  1986 
National  Tourism  Week.  I  would  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  time  is 
of  the  essence.  The  competition  for 
the  travel  and  tourism  dollar  is  fierce. 
You  can  help  your  State  reap  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  travel  and  tourism 
by  providing  it  with  all  the  relevant  in- 
formation and  assistance  that  is  avail- 


able. You  can  help  the  United  States 
reap  the  benefits  from  increasing  its 
share  in  the  world  travel  and  tourism 
market  by  supporting  the  continued 
authorization  of  funding  for  USTTA. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  seeking  to  accomplish 
both  of  these  objectives  as  we  observe 
this  year's  National  Tourism  Week 
and  look  to  the  days  that  follow. 


AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
addressing  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Vietnamese-American  Entrepreneur 
Training  Program  tVETP]  at  George- 
town University.  The  42  graduating 
students,  along  with  their  instructors, 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

The  goal  of  the  Vietnamese-Ameri- 
can Entrepreneur  Training  Program  is 
to  build  on  the  experience  and  educa- 
tion of  new  immigrant  Americans  by 
training  these  Individuals  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  business  and 
generate  opportunities  for  others. 
Most  of  these  students  have  been  well 
educated  in  Vietnam,  but  lack  the  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  transfer  these 
skills  to  American  business.  Through 
this  bilingual  program,  students  are 
able  to  learn  approximately  1  year's 
worth  of  material  in  4  months.  They 
are  instructed  in  accounting,  finance, 
marketing,  and  taxation  for  small 
businesses. 

Equsdly  important  to  this  program 
are  its  sponsors— the  people  and  insti- 
tutions that  care  enough  to  reach  out 
and  help  these  special  Americans.  I 
want  to  commend  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity for  sponsoring  this  one-of-a-kind 
program,  and  the  Fairfax  County  De- 
partment of  Manpower  Services  and 
Howard  University's  Small  Business 
Development  Center  which  have  pro- 
vided funding  and  support  for  the  Vi- 
etnamese-American Entrepreneur 
Training  Program.  The  people  at 
these  Institutions  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. Because  of  their  Involvement, 
these  new  Americans  will  receive  valu- 
able training  making  It  possible  for 
them  to  own  a  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  one  man  in  particular 
deserves  a  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
this  program.  Pho  Ba  Long,  the  VETP 
director.  Is  that  man.  I  met  Pho  Ba 
Long  in  1967  while  I  was  serving  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  then  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Government  at 
Da  Lat  University.  He  ano  his  family 
came  to  America  in  1975  and  have 
truly  become  an  American  success 
story. 

Long's  wife  Clare  has  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration.  His 
oldest  son,  Hong-Phong,  will  graduate 
from  Georgetown's  School  of  Foreign 
Service  this  spring.  Le  Thu  graduated 
from  Marymount  College  and  is  begin- 
ning a  job  at  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce shortly.  Hong-Lan,  the  third 
son,  will  graduate  from  the  U.8.  Air 
Force  Academy  next  May.  Hong- 
Quant  is  in  his  second  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  studying  engineer- 
ing. Long-Chau  and  Hong-Ming,  the 
youngest  two  children,  are  16  and  13 
years  old.  This  is  an  Impressive  educa- 
tional background  for  any  family.  Yet, 
the  Longs  achieved  this  against  great 
odds— the  children  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. They  had  to  master  the  diffictilt 
English  language  and  adjust  to  a  new 
culture. 

Pho  Ba  Long's  total  dedication  to 
the  VETP  Program  can  be  seen  In  a 
recent  letter  he  wrote  about  the  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Pho  Ba  Long's  letter  be  placed  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  people  and  institutions  which 
have  devoted  their  time  and  talent  to 
the  Vietnamese-American  Entrepre- 
neur Training  Program  receive  little 
recognition  for  their  services.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  Vietnam- 
ese people  have  a  proverb,  "If  the 
people  are  rich,  the  country  is  strong." 
And  as  one  of  the  students  said  at 
graduation,  "Together  we  and  our 
friends  are  making  out  people  rich, 
ourselves  rich,  our  community  pros- 
perous, and  this  country  stronger." 


HISTORIC  PRESERVA'nON 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Mrs.  Frances  Ravenel  Smythe  Ed- 
munds of  Charleston,  SC.  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds has  for  years  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  historic  preservation 
movement.  Recently,  the  Historic 
Charleston  Foundation  honored  Mrs. 
Edmunds  by  naming  their  new  educa- 
tion center  the  "Frances  R.  Edmunds 
Center  for  Historic  Preservation." 

Mrs.  Edmunds,  who  retired  from  her 
position  as  executive  director  of  the 
foundation  in  July  1985.  has  been  re- 
sponsible  for  many  of  the  successes  of 
the  foundation.  She  developed  the  re- 
volving preservation  fund  which  has 
restored  more  than  100  homes  in 
Charleston's  Old  and  Historic  District. 
She  lobbied  for  height  and  tourism 
management  ordinances,  and  also  sup- 
ported the  ordinance  which  prevents 
owners  from  allowing  old  buildings  to 
deteriorate. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  Mrs.  Edmunds'  honors,  but  in- 
stead ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  for  the  Rkoro  and  article 
from  the  News  and  Courier  which  does 
that.  She  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
and  commended  for  a  job  superbly 
done.  Charleston  has  been  very  lucky 
to  have  such  a  supportive  friend  and 
member  of  the  community. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
Dhbam  of  Historic  Prkservatioh  Center 
Becomes  Reautt 
(By  Frank  P.  Jarrell) 
The  little  columned  building  at  the  comer 
of  Meeting  and  Chalmers  streets  was  erect- 
ed in  the  early  19308.  It  was  a  pretty  fancy 
place,  especially  for  a  gasoline  station. 

Today,  the  building  still  stands,  but  the 
fuel  it  dispenses  is  a  different  mix.  The  little 
brick  building  is  the  Prances  R.  Edmunds 
Center  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  dis- 
pensing point  for  the  education  programs  of 
the  Historic  Charleston  Foundation. 

The  center  honors  Frances  Ravenel 
Smythe  Edmunds  who  retired  in  July  1985 
as  executive  director  of  the  foimdation.  Al- 
'  though  it  has  been  operating  since  March, 
the  formal  opening  will  be  Tuesday,  at  an 
invitation-only  ceremony. 

Lawrence  A.  Walker,  president  of  the 
foundation's  board  of  trustees,  says.  "The 
center  is  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Edmunds  con- 
ceived a  long  time  ago  as  something  that 
would  be  unique  In  the  country.  It  would  be 
a  center  for  preservationists,  a  place  with  a 
good  reference  library,  a  source  of  material 
that  might  not  be  otherwise  readily  avail- 
able. In  addition,  it  would  sponsor  seminars 
on  preservation  techniques  as  well  as  be  a 
part  of  the  education  posture  of  the  commu- 
nity by  having  programs  for  schoolchil- 
dren." 

Planning  for  the  center  started  about  a 
decade  ago.  Six  years  ago.  the  organization 
started  searching  for  a  site.  The  result  was 
the  old  filling  sUtion.  which  has  been  ren- 
ovated. "It's  not  only  a  good  location,  but 
good  for  the  community.  What  we  did  was 
help  maintain  the  one-story  profile  at  that 
very  important  comer  shared  by  the  Fire- 
proof Building  (headquarters  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society).  Hibernian  Hall 
and  Washington  Park.  The  center  basically 
precludes  anyone  putting  some  sort  of  high- 
rise  there." 

By  naming  the  center  for  Mrs.  Edmunds, 
the  foundation  honors  one  of  the  city's  lead- 
ers, a  nationally  recognized  pioneer  and 
expert  in  historic  preservation.  Walker  says: 
"I  recently  attended  a  hearing  of  the  Coast- 
al Council,  which  Frances  also  attended. 
When  she  got  up  to  talk,  there  was  loud  ap- 
plause from  the  audience— not  just  when 
she  was  finished.  I  think  that's  a  very  good 
Indication  of  the  appreciation  that  a  large 
segment  of  our  community  has  for  what 
Prances  has  contributed  for  the  30-odd 
years  she  has  been  involved." 

Richard  W.  Salmons,  chairman  of  the 
foundation's  education  committee,  says: 
"Prances  has  been  Mrs.  Preservation  for 
decades  and  the  building  Is  a  continuing 
step  in  the  bolstering  of  preservation  by  the 
foundation.  In  the  past,  we've  dor.  a  lot  of 
buying  and  refixing.  but  this  center  is  a  dif- 
ferent slant,  toward  training  and  education. 
.  .  .  It's  only  right  that  It  should  be  named 
for  her." 

Mrs.  Edmunds  joined  the  foundation 
when  It  was  Incorporated  In  April  1947. 
After  having  filled  several  positions,  she  was 
named  director  In  1955,  after  the  foundation 
acquired  the  Nathaniel  Russell  House,  one 
of  its  first  major  properties. 

In  1958,  she  developed  the  foundation's 
revolving  preservation  fund.  Using  private 
donations,  the  foundation  purchased  endan- 
gered houses  to  sell  to  buyers  who  would 
agree  to  restore  them  without  destroying 
their  architectural  integrity.  More  than  100 


homes  have  been  restored  in  the  city's  Old 
and  Historic  District  because  of  the  fund. 

During  her  tenure.  Mrs.  Edmunds  sup- 
ported the  city's  ordinance  preventing 
owners  from  allowing  old  buildings  to  dete- 
riorate, promoted  the  extension  of  the  Old 
and  Historic  District,  and  lobbied  for  height 
and  tourism  management  ordinances. 

She  also  helped  develop  several  support- 
ing programs.  Including  operations  of  His- 
toric Charleston  Reproductions,  the  Festi- 
val of  Houses  and  two  house  museums— the 
Russell  and  Edmondston-Alston  houses. 

Mrs.  Edmunds,  a  Chaxlestonlan,  attended 
St.  Timothy's  School  In  Maryland  and  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Charleston  In 
1939. 

Because  of  her  work,  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  awarded  her  the 
Louise  duPont  Crownlnshleld  Award.  She 
has  also  received  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Conservation  Service  Award,  the  His- 
torical Savannah  Foundation  Award,  the 
Realtor  Appreciation  Award  of  the  Greater 
Charleston  Board  of  Realtors  and  was 
named  to  the  Charleston  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs'  Hall  of  Fame.  In  addition, 
she  is  a  life  member  of  the  Historic  Charles- 
ton Foundation's  board  of  trustees. 

Mrs.  Edmunds  says  the  center  should  be  a 
way  to  show  residents  and  visitors  "what 
we've  achieved  In  Charleston.  We've  never 
had  a  base  for  a  full  education  program 
before." 

The  building  Itself,  "Is  a  type  of  preserva- 
tion, although  I  seriously  doubt  It  would 
qualify  as  that  now.  In  fact.  It  was  one  of 
the  motivating  factors  In  our  passing  the 
first  preservation  ordinance  In  America." 

Before  Charleston's  historic  district  was 
established,  she  explains,  comer  buildings 
were  being  torn  down  to  make  way  for  fill- 
ing stations.  When  the  center  was  originally 
built,  as  a  service  station,  details  of  the  Ga- 
briel Manigault  House,  which  once  stood  at 
George  and  Meeting  streets,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  construction.  "I  really  don't 
think  that  would  be  called  preservation 
today."  Mrs.  Edmunds  says,  laughing. 

R.  Angus  Murdoch,  who  replaces  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds as  the  foundation's  executive  direc- 
tor, says  the  education  center  purpose  is 
twofold:  specific  and  general.  Specific  educa- 
tion concerns  the  research  materials  and 
preservation  seminars.  The  general  educa- 
tion applies  to  visitors  who  just  walk  In. 
"The  tourists  are  always  walking  In,  so  It's 
also  a  visitors  Information  center.  Although 
that  wasn't  a  large  theme  in  the  planning, 
we  knew  It  would  happen." 

Murdoch  says  the  foundation  projects 
that  100.000-125,000  people  will  use  the 
center  each  year.  "The  exhibits  Inside  are 
designed  so  people  can  Interact  on  a  number 
of  levels,  detailed  or  not.  If  you  want  to  read 
it  all.  the  exhibit  Is  almost  a  book  on  the 
history  of  Charleston  preservation." 


SYRIA  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  press  re- 
ports today  indicate  that  Italy's  inter- 
rogation of  the  one  surviving  terrorist 
involved  in  the  attack  on  the  Rome 
airport  last  December  has  brought  an 
admission  that  Syria  is  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  attack.  According  to  the 
Leslie  H.  Gelb  article  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  Mohammed  Sarham  has 
admitted  that  Syrian  agents  trained 
him,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
Journey  from  the  Bekaa  region  of  Leb- 


anon to  Damascus  through  Belgrade, 
and  then  on  to  Rome. 

This  admission  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  British  reports  of  a  Syrian  role 
in  the  aborted  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  airliner  in  London. 

Mr.  President,  this  evidence  put  for- 
ward by  our  allies  has  apparently 
shaken  our  own  intelligence  communi- 
ty and  the  State  Department  in  their 
campaign  to  portray  Syria  as  a  "stabi- 
lizing influence"  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
strongly  supported  President  Reagan 
in  his  air  strike  against  the  terrorist 
training  centers  in  Libya,  because 
Libya  obviously  plays  a  role  in  staging 
international  terrorist  operations.  But 
I  deeply  believe  that  Libya  is  merely 
the  front  operation  for  the  much  more 
fundamental  involvement  of  Syria  and 
Iran. 

Instead  of  directly  facing  the  deep 
involvement  of  Syria  in  international 
terrorism,  the  State  Department  has 
taken  the  approach  of  covering  up  for 
Syrian  terrorist  activities  and  portray- 
ing Sjrria  as  a  positive  factor  in  Middle 
East  politics.  Of  course.  Just  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  for  the  last  year  that,  in  the 
wake  of  the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight 
847,  Syria  has  been  portrayed  as 
having  had  a  positive  influence.  At  the 
time,  however,  Lebanon  was  punished 
with  threats  of  closing  its  national  air- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  Iran  and  Syria,  both 
of  whom  are  officially  categorized  by 
our  Government  as  states  sponsoring 
terrorism,  were  intimately  Involved  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  hi- 
jacking of  TWA  847.  The  hijacking,  of 
course,  commenced  at  the  Athens  air- 
port and  not  the  Beirut  airport.  While 
it  is  true  that  there  have  been,  and  are 
now,  serious  security  problems  at  the 
Beirut  airport,  punishing  the  Lebanese 
people  and  their  government  for  a  hi- 
jacking in  which  neither  the  people 
nor  their  government  was  involved  was 
coimterproductive  and  avoided  the 
real  issue  of  Syrian  and  Iranian  In- 
volvement. 

On  Jime  27,  1985,  I  went  into  some 
detail  on  this  floor  about  the  involve- 
ment of  Iran  and  Syria  in  internation- 
al terrorism  and  their  involvement  in 
the  TWA  847  hijacking.  On  April  15  of 
this  year,  I  discussed  the  operations  of 
Libya,  Syria,  and  Iran  in  joint  terrorist 
operations. 

Syria  and  Iran  should  not  be  reward- 
ed with  specious  rhetoric  about  rap- 
prochement and  new  relations.  We 
should  not  forget  that  Syria  is  in  mili- 
tary control  of  the  Bekaa  Valley  and 
provides  not  only  protection  for  but 
also  material  assistance  and  (x>unsel- 
ing  for  Shl'lte  terrorist  groups  and  the 
Iranian  revolutionary  guards  stationed 
there. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the 
Syrian  dictatorship  is  not  only  highly 
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unstable  but  also  guilty  of  maasive  subgroup  within  thla  faction  and  in  Mr.  Assad's  dictatorship  are  the  geo- 

human  rights  violations  against  its  1970  launched  a  coup  against  Baathlst  political  concept  of  a  "greater  §yria" 

own  people.   It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  rival  factions.  Mr.  Assad,  for  public  re-  and  pathologic  hatred  of  Israel.  In 

Assad's  minority  Alawite  dictatorship  latlons  purposes  and  to  mask  Alawite  1920,  modem  Syria  was  carved  out  of 

systematically  suppresses  the  human  domination,  appointed  some  Sunnls  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  which  collapsed 

rights  of  the  majority  of  the  popula-  high-profile  public  officers.  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I.  Britain 

tion.  The  Syrian  dictatorship  is  a  well-  Mr.  Assad's  power  base  began  to  and  France  divided  the  Mesopotamlan 

known  Soviet  client  state  which  has  narrow  in  the  overall  Baath  organlza-  Basin  Into  spheres  of  Influence  with 

relentlessly  advanced  Soviet  interests  tion  including  both  civilian  and  mill-  Sjrria  falling  into  the  French  sphere 

in  the  region.  In  fact,  without  Soviet  tary.  It  then  narrowed  even  further  and  "Trans-Jordan."  Palestine,  Leba- 

backing  the  Syrian  dictatorship  would  within  the  military  wing  of  the  Baath  non,  and  Iraq  falling  into  a  British 

collapse.  Party  until  his  base  finally  ended  with  sphere. 

THE  sYRiAH  rACTOH  »  THE  MIDDLE  BAST  support  oiUy  from  Alawitc  military  of-       gijjgg  ancient  times,  within  the  Me- 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  useful  for  'icers.  Not  surprisingly,  hia  Aluwite  jopotamian  Basin  there  has  been  a 

my  colleagues  to  review  the  rise  to  JffJ^™;!^'*    "^^t  ^^Jl'nH^'^'lSflfJfi  "truggle  for  power  and  Influence  be- 

power  of  Hafez  Assad  and  the  dictator-  attack   by   militant   orthodox   Sunn^  ^^^^  Damascus  and  Baghdad.  This  is 

ship  of  the  Alawite  minority.  I  have  S£  "~S  i^^n^mpnt  I?  AilX  m?  reflected  today  in  political  rivalry  be- 

put  together  a  summary  with  the  as-  widespread  resentment  of  Alawite  mi-                          '       »~                    ' 

sistance  of  Middle  East  experts.  Jiority   domination,   rampant  <:orrup-  J^JS  ??S*co^cept^f  Jreat^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  foUowing  table  U-  tion  and  economic  policies  wh  ch  fa-  ^^^^^^^^""^^  l^ I!^^ 

histratfts  the  rellirioua  comDosition  of  vored  rural  and  Alawite  interests  over  *«n-oyiianism.  ma  geo^pmc  sense 

lusiraces  ine  reugious  composiuon  oi  „phan  Sunni  and  other  Includes  today's  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel 

Syria's  population  as  estimated  for  those  oi  the  urban  Bunni  ana  oiner  .    -  ^  ^  t    the  Svrian  reaime  as 

1986.  Senators  will  note  the  minority  "°i'-^»* '^^  f/^*"'  ^,   .           .  "wuthSn  S^a'')   JortaS^  Irw 

position  of  the  Alawites  who  number  Basing  Itself  upon  this  increasing  re-  «!^  ^f  TurS  -Thta  iSn  J^'r  Mr 

Rhout  10  oercent  of  the  total  DODula-  sentment  of  the  Mr.  Assad  dictator-  Pa™  pi  i-urKey.  inis  accounts  lor  mt. 

Si   Yet^hTSaw^^tS^^K  mJ  ship,  the  Sunni  Moslem  Brotherhood  Assad's  manipulation  of  event*  in  the 

iSLl  Sid    hlT  S^    sJ§o?rtere^  org^ization  launched  a  series  of  guer-  region  toward  the  objective  of  the  cre- 

SS^iiSSsera  SSSshipTn'Ihe  riUa  attacks  which  culmlnal^  with  an  J"^"  °ij  "^S'^  ^"^^^^ 

country  armed  rising  in  the  city  of  Hama  in  encompassing  the  areas  I  have  Just  de- 

wirntry.          _^^  .. .  „  „, ^„^,.  1982.  Mr.  Assad,  utilizing  his  most  vir-  scribed. 

^Po«SS  iM5  "1«"*  ^^^^  ^">°P»  *^*"®**  ^'^^  Saraya       It  should  be  noted  that  the  concept 

cv.M».»^  »«».!  .^Mont  r««ni.  al-Dlfa  ("dcfcnse  companies")  which  of    greater   Syria   is   not    based    on 

EBtunated  total  resident  popuia-  ^^^^^^  ^gre  commanded  by  his  brother  Rlfat,  Muslim  fundamentalism,  but  on  pan- 

— '■ — '■ —  massacred  at  least  20.000  men,  women,  Arabism.  In  other  words,  the  Baath 

Orthodox  Muslims 7,150,000  and  Children  in  the  city  of  Hana.  ideology    demands    that    the    Arab 

Native  Sunni  Arabs 6,700.000  The  Muslim  Brotherhood  has  since  states  within  the  historic  Syrian  claim 

Kurds. 900,000  joined  with  Other  opposition  groups  in  should  unite  on  the  basis  of  their 

?^AnS^          ?K2  forming  the  National  Alliance  for  the  common  Arabic  heritage.  Arab  Chris- 

SS^ loo'ooo  Liberation    of    Syria.    Whether    this  tlans  are  welcome  within  the  secular 

Heterodox  Muidims 2,000,000  '»"ont  will  gather  enough  support  to  Baath  party,  but  Jews  are  excluded  by 

Aiawis 1.360,000  topple  the  Mr.  Assad  dlcUtorship  is  an  definition.  In  what  would  seem  to  be  a 

Druzes 300,000  open  question  at  this  time.  paradox     Iran     though    a    Muslim 

}«P»^ •"•■/••"v "v-™-:-      200.000  Mr.  Assad's  health  is  widely  known  ^^^^^  j.  ^ot  an  Arab  nation,  and  is  ■ 

Ithna         aaharl        (imami.      .,^^„„  to  be  poor.  He  suffered  from  a  heart  -o*  «„  oblect  of  Svrian  asn-ession 

ChrStS'^'""'' '''''^  attack  in  November  1983  and  droppcKl  ^'us'"th?^Su2i  ^'llSi  "^SSS   to 

Ort^J^ox  denomination.:  ^°/Ji?LSl  f^IT^.,'^t°«2^i  J?o^  Syria  can  easUy  have  a  pragmatic  co- 

Meiklte  (Greek) 330.000  occasioned  some  internal  struggles  for  operation  with  Iran  for  international 

Armenian  Apostolic 130.000  power  which  Included  moves  by  his  (^lirorigm 

Syrl«i  (Jacobites) 110.000  brother  Rlfat.  Mr  Aasad  aJso  report-       q    the"  other  hand,  the  concept  of 

Catholic  demomlnatlons:  edly  has  serious  diabetic  and  other  af-  _-.*._  oviHa  in  thp  nolitieal  aenae  re- 

Oreek  Catholics 90.000  fUctlons.  The  problem  succession  In-  !?^*i!%h*   or^oi^ti^deSniJtl^  ^ 

Syrian  Catholics 30.000  temally  within  his  own  ruling  group,  ?"^®f   the   complete   destruction   or 

Armenian  Catholics 20.000  noTtoinMitlfm  the  verv  r^  MtentiS  ^™«^  *»  **"  "  dominance  within  the 

Maronitcs 20.000  "f.!f ^^fj^jf,"    rmyrrnnid  ^r^  weU  Arab  world  and  conf ronUtion  with  the 

Nestorian  (Assyrian) 20.000  °f„^°"'5^"°",J;°"P^,^'^^f    fSeSS  Western  Worid.  Israel  lies  within  the 

Roman  Catholics 10.000  plunge    Syria    into    violent    internal  -gographic    boundaries   of   the    area 

Chaldeans 10.000  chaos.  Given  Mr.  Assad's  support  of  ?*Sked  out  forMOuStion   Kid  aTa 

Protestant  denominations 30.000  international  terrorism,  this  outcome  "^S?  °S*   u  ^tinl   ln;«mDa!blS 

Others  (Yaaldls.  Babals.  Jews.  might  well  be  beneficial  to  the  West-  ''5*^L!^^KSJ^SSil»T^^^*ii^.n 

etc.) 60.000  ern  world  *****  Pan- Arabism.  There  is  no  escap- 

After  Syrian  independence  in  1946.  the  .veuh  imfbual  conceft  "onKrw^  ^^Lll^'S'J^'^!!^''^  °L^*\t 
the  Alawites.  who  had  been  tradition-  -veia  "  S^^j^ni  Si?."^/  ^ ini^foJ^thi 
ally  at  the  economic  and  social  fringe.  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Assad's  dicto-  "f.'Z!!,"  !*"*  ^"f  Sn?i  ^ime  S  S! 
became  members  of  secular  Socialist  torship  were  concerned  only  with  current,  or  any  future,  regime  in  Da- 
parties  which  promised  them  in-  ruthless  subjugation  of  the  Syrian  °^^-..^^  .»,.  rk-«-,^«-«»  «f 
creased  economic  and  social  status,  people,  that  would  be  bad  enough.  But  ^Mr-  ^***°«"*'J*l.,^Pf!??"J\J?^ 
The  Baath  ("Renaissance")  Party  re-  if  we  are  to  understand  why  Mr.  Assad  SUte  refuses  to  recognize  this  '»ct  and 
crulted  heavUy  among  the  Alawites.  In  is  conducting  a  campaign  of  Interna-  continues  to  treat  Mr.  Assad  as  some 
1963.  the  Baath  Party  seized  power  In  tlonal  terrorism  against  the  United  "ort  of  positive  factor  in  Middle  East- 
Syria  and  the  Alawites  then  had  their  States  and  the  West,  it  is  necessary  to  em  politics.  Indeed,  »^.  Assad  s  role 
political  vehicle.  understand  the  underiylng  motivation,  for  the  Department  of  SUte  la  centnU 

In  1966.  the  Alawites  led  a  radical  The  Baathlst  Ideology  is  not  only  re-  In  Its  conception  of  how  to  deal  with 

rural  based  Baath  faction  In  the  mill-  lentlessly  expansionist,  but  based  In  the  Middle  East  In  spite  of  well-docu- 

tary    which    then    displaced    Sunni  Arab  racism.  mented  Syrian  support  of  Internatlon- 

Baathist  officers.  Mr.  Assad,  then  B41n-  The   central   psychological    factors  al  terrorism  and  the  complete  failure 

Ister  of  Defense,  became  the  leader  of  driving  Syrian  foreign  policy  under  of  the  State  Department  concept  that 
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S]n-ia  could  be  bought  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bian money  and  oil. 

As  a  result  of  grave  miscalculations 
by  the  State  Department  with  respect 
to  Syria,  innocent  American  citizens 
have  been  murdered  in  Syrian-sup- 
ported terrorist  attacks.  Of  course, 
this  line  of  policy  is  nothing  new.  It  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  Kissinger's 
failed  Middle  East  "shuttle  diploma- 
cy" in  which  Mr.  Assad  played  a  cen- 
tral role  as  Henry's  "friend."  The 
United  States-mediated  1974  Syrian-Is- 
raeli disengagement  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, enabled  Mr.  Assad  to  recover 
some  of  the  territory  in  the  strategic 
Golan  Heights  which  Damascus  lost  to 
Israel  during  the  1967  war.  Today,  the 
State  Department  has  encouraged  and 
facilitated  Syrian  domination  of  Leba- 
non as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  State  Department  has  also 
downplayed  the  Syrian  role  in  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  its  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  TWA  847  WJacking  and 
the  more  recent  Rome  and  Vienna  air- 
port massacres. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism in  June  1985  entitled  'State  Spon- 
sored Terrorism."  the  committee 
found  that  Syrian  diplomats  recruit 
terrorist  trainees,  pass  weapons 
through  the  Syrian  diplomatic  pouch, 
and  furnish  passports  and  safehouses 
for  international  terrorists.  It  is  no 
secret  that  Sjrria  harbors  and  provides 
safe  haven  for  numerous  terrorist 
groups  in  Damascus. 

Among  the  international  terrorist 
groups  based  in  Damascus  are:  The 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  the  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  and  the 
National  Salvation  Front.  This  latter 
terrorist  imibrella  organization  is  com- 
pcxsed  of  the  Abu  Musa  faction  from 
Arafat's  Fatah,  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine-General 
Command,  the  Popular  Struggle 
Front,  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Front,  and  the  Saiqa. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton]  for  his  great  leadership  in 
unmasking  international  terrorism  in 
the  hearings  of  his  subcommittee. 

Aside  from  the  many  terrorist 
groups  operating  from  inside  Syria,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  numerous 
terrorist  organizations  operate  out  of 
the  Syrian-controlled  Bekaa  Valley  in 
Lebanon.  These  terrorist  groups  in- 
clude the  Iranian  Revolutionary 
Guards,  the  fanatic  Shiite  Hisbollah, 
and  the  variety  of  groups  that  under- 
take terrorist  operations  under  the 
name  of  the  Islamic  Jihad.  The  State 
Department  has  yet  to  explain  to  the 
Congress,  let  alone  to  the  American 
people,  just  how  Syrian  is  a  stabilizing 
factor  in  Lebanon  in  light  of  its  mas- 
sive direct  and  indirect  support  of 
international  terrorism.  One  wonders 


how  the  State  Department  explains 
this  to  its  own  employees  based  in  the 
Middle  East  and  subject  to  Syrian- 
backed  terrorist  attacks  such  as  those 
against  our  embassy  in  Lebanon  in 
April  1983. 

KISSINGER,  THE  MIODLX  BAST,  AHO  DETENTE 

Mr.  President,  the  brutal  Syrian  oc- 
cupation of  a  large  part  of  Lebanon 
and  its  move  toward  hegemony  over 
Lebanon  is,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
result  of  the  Kissinger  Middle  East 
policy  of  a  decade  ago.  How  quickly  we 
seem  to  forget  the  days  of  the  so- 
called  shuttle  diplomacy  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  chaos  and  bloodshed  we 
now  see  in  Lebanon  and  the  buildup  of 
international  terrorist  operations  we 
confront  the  world  over.  Can  anyone 
honestly  say  that  Syria  has  been  or  is 
or  will  be  a  "stabilizing  force"  in  the 
Middle  East?  This  is  precisely  the  illu- 
sion that  the  State  Department  has 
sought  to  create. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Syrian  dictatorship  actively 
promotes  chaos  in  Lebanon  and  terror- 
ism around  the  world  in  an  attempt  to 
deflect  the  massive  internal  opposition 
to  its  rule  in  Syria  and  to  promote  its 
geopolitical  program  of  geographic 
and  political  conquest  and  empire  in 
the  Middle  Elast.  Of  course,  this  fits  in 
neatly  with  the  Soviet  regional  strate- 
gy which  aims  at  the  strategic  encir- 
clement of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and 
the  destabilization  of  all  moderate 
governments  in  the  area.  In  this  con- 
text. Israel's  very  survival  is  seriously 
threatened  as  well. 

A  blunt  question  emerges:  Is  the 
State  Department  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  or  do  its 
policies  facilitate  Soviet  regional  ob- 
jectives in  the  Middle  East?  Over  the 
last  several  years,  it  has  become  fash- 
ionable in  State  Department  policy  to 
think  in  terms  of  negotiated  regional 
settlements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
should  play  a  role.  For  example,  the 
State  Department  has  conducted  talks 
at  the  highest  levels  with  Soviet  coun- 
terparts on  Central  America,  Southern 
Africa,  Afganistan,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

THE  PRESISTENCE  OF  DR.  KISSINGER'S  THEORIES 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  involv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  in  negotiated  re- 
gional settlements  is  nothing  new.  We 
have  seen  it  all  before  in  the  theories 
of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  in  the 
bitter  fruit  of  his  practice. 

The  concept  of  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiated  regional  settle- 
ments is  central  to  Dr.  Kissinger's  aca- 
demic writing  as  well  as  to  his  diplo- 
matic activity.  In  Dr.  Kissinger's  theo- 
rizing, the  Soviet  Union  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  "legitimate"  [>ower  that 
could  be  assuaged  and  satisfied 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  along 
the  lines  of  the  Old  World  "sphere  of 
influence"  policy  of  the  former  Euro- 
pean imperial  power  brokers,  such  as 


Mettemich  and  Bismark,  who  capti- 
vated Dr.  Kissinger  at  Harvard. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's,  therefore, 
opened  with  Dr.  Kissinger's  concept  of 
"dfetente"  with  the  Soviet  Empire.  Ac- 
cording to  his  so-called  grand  design, 
the  containment  doctrine,  which  the 
State  Department  promoted  in  the 
post- World  War  II  era,  would  be  re- 
placed with  the  new  approach  called 
"detente."  Of  course,  the  earlier  "con- 
tainment doctrine"  was  fatally  flawed 
itself  because  it  handed  the  initiative 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union. 
American  foreign  policy  became 
merely  reactive  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
while  awaiting  the  great  day  when  the 
supposedly  "contained"  Soviet  Union 
would  "mellow." 

But  Dr.  Kissinger's  new  approach- 
detente— involved  the  idea  that  a  le- 
gitimate international  order  simply 
meant  the  acceptance  of  a  set  of  nies 
of  conduct  that  were  respected  by  all 
powers.  The  question  arises,  however, 
whether  the  legitimacy  of  an  interna- 
tional order,  conceived  as  a  consensus 
on  rules  of  conduct,  synonymous  with 
stability  and  ultimately  with  peace. 
Detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  Dr. 
Kissinger's  instnunent  to  achieve  the 
so-called  legitimate  international 
order. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  paradigm,  however, 
was  fundamentally  flawed.  The  miss- 
ing element  is  an  ethic  of  a  peaceful 
order  which  involves  more  than  just 
an  agreement  on  a  set  of  rules.  Dr. 
Kissinger's  system  was  empty  of  moral 
content  and,  therefore,  is  irrelevant  to 
the  great  issues  of  our  times  which 
center  on  the  values  and  principles 
fundamental  to  the  preservation  of  a 
way  of  life  basic  to  our  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  told  that  de- 
tente involved  interdependency,  deter- 
rence, and  arms  control.  The  atmos- 
phere of  detente,  however,  has  swayed 
Western  psychology  toward  a  down- 
grading of  the  Soviet  threat,  cutting 
defense  budgets,  and  disrupting  alli- 
ances. The  world  power  balance,  or 
the  "correlation  of  forces"  as  the  Sovi- 
ets call  it,  was  further  tipped  in  the 
Soviets'  favor. 

Mr.  President,  the  dynamics  of  the 
detente  process  have  led  to  a  demoral- 
ization of  the  West  during  the  last 
decade.  The  Soviets  have  acted  with 
relative  impunity  in  subjugating  the 
brave  Afghan  nation;  in  further  re- 
pressing the  Polish  nation  and  the  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe;  in  attempting 
to  assassinate  the  Pope  in  Rome;  in 
bringing  violence  and  devastation  to 
the  New  World,  particularly  in  Central 
America;  in  spreading  war  and  misery 
on  the  African  continent;  in  fomenting 
bloodshed  aind  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East;  in  murdering  a  plane  load  of  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children 
aboard  the  Korean  007  plane  flight; 
and,  in  spreading  international  terror- 
ism across  the  face  of  the  Earth. 


Dr.  Kissinger's  detente  rested  on  the 
thesis  that  the  dominating  affect  of 
greater  interdependency  would  re- 
strain Soviet  behavior.  Have  the  Sovi- 
ets been  "restrained"  over  the  last 
decade?  In  spite  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  credits  and  loans,  in  spite  of  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Western  technolo- 
gy, in  spite  of  innumerable  exchanges 
across  a  broad  range  of  fields,  the 
Soviet  empire  has  not  been  restrained 
in  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  changed 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State 
Department  since  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  Indeed,  many  of  his  devo- 
tees and  proteges  hold  positions  of 
high  trust  in  this  administration.  They 
are  transfixed  and  mesmerized  by  Dr. 
Kissinger's  grand  design  which  they 
all  too  eagerly  pursue  for  lack  of  any 
of  their  own  concepts  based  upon  a 
traditional  understanding  of  American 
purpose  and  diplomacy.  No  one  can 
deny  the  hidden  and  now  more  overt 
push  over  the  last  5  years  by  the  State 
Department  to  move  into  a  new  phase 
of  detente.  The  agenda  is  the  same  as 
it  was  under  Dr.  Kissinger:  arms  con- 
trol. East-West  trade,  and  regional 
issues. 

THE  STATE  DEF ARTMENT  AND  SYRIA 

As  for  regional  issues,  it  is  the  same 
agenda  in  the  Middle  East.  For  this 
reason,  Syria  is  still  the  darling  of  the 
State  Department  policy  planners. 
The  overall  concept  is  still  the  same: 
Syria  will  be  the  stabilizing  force  and 
a  deal  on  a  regional  level,  in  a  sphere 
of  influence  Old-World-style,  vrill  be 
worked  out  with  the  Soviet  Empire.  Of 
course  the  "settlement"  or  deal  will 
not  be  to  United  States  advantage  nor, 
for  that  matter,  to  Israel's  advantage. 
The  deal  will  not  even  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Arab  moderates  who,  essential- 
ly, will  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  lan- 
guish under  the  influence  of  Syrian. 
Iranian,  and  Libyan  dictators  and  fa- 
natics acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  State 
Department  wlU  bend  every  effort  to 
carry  forward  its  regional  strategy  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Empire  must  be  ap- 
peased and  the  "process  of  negotia- 
tions" held  sacrosanct. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er. It  is  no  secret  that  Syria  is  deeply 
involved  in  International  terrorism 
and  fully  cooperates  with  the  Soviet 
KGB  as  well  as  with  the  terrorist  in- 
frastructures established  by  Khomeini 
of  Iran  and  Qadhafl  of  Libya.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  our  allies  and  friends,  under- 
take not  only  a  policy  to  isolate  the 
Mr.  Assad  dictatorship  in  Syria  but 
also  undertake  a  policy  of  active  meas- 
ures agaJnst  the  Mr.  Assad  dictotor- 
ship  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  de- 
struction and  the  liberation  of  the 
Syrian  nation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Blrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate commif^ees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOP- 
ERATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM-146 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of 
the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-610),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program  for  the 
period  of  July  1984  to  July  1985. 

RONAU)  RlAOAlf . 

Thi  White  House.  May  21, 1986. 


VETO  MESSAGE  ON  S.J.  RES.  316. 
SAUDI      ARMS      SALES     DISAP- 
PROVAL-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM-146 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  S.J.  Res.  316,  a  resolution 
that  would  halt  the  proposed  sale  of 
defensive  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  U.S.  defense  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  was  started  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1943  and  endorsed  by 
every  President  since.  I  cannot  permit 
the  Congress  to  dismantle  this  long- 
standing policy,  damage  our  vital  stra- 
tegic, political  and  economic  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  and  undermine  our 
balanced  policy  in  that  region. 

The  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives should  understand  that 
this  sale  is  in  our  Interests.  It  is  not 
just  a  favor  to  our  friends  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Moreover,  it  is  not  being  done 
at  anyone's  expense. 


The  security  of  Israel  remains  a  top 
priority  of  this  administration.  This 
sale  will  not  endanger  Israel's  de- 
fenses, a  fact  that  is  underscored  by 
Israel's  decision  not  to  oppose  this 
sale. 

SUbllity  of  the  oil-rich  Persian  0\ilf 
is  another  goal  of  great  importance.  In 
a  region  living  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tragic  and  gruesome  Iran-Iraq  war, 
and  threatened  by  religious  fanaticism 
at  its  worst,  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
stability  for  granted.  Saudi  willingness 
to  stand  up  to  Iranian  threats  has 
been  key  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
chaos.  It  has  been  Saudi  Arabia's  con- 
fidence in  our  commitment  to  its  secu- 
rity that  has  allowed  it  to  stand  firm. 

But  Saudi  Arabia  produces  no  weap- 
ons of  its  own  and  we  have  not  sold 
the  Saudis  new  arms  in  almost  2  years. 
If  we  suddenly  shut  off  that  supply.  It 
will  weaken  our  own  credibility,  as 
well  as  the  Saudis'  abUity  to  defend 
themselves.  It  would  send  the  worst 
possible  message  as  to  America's  de- 
pendability and  courage. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Saudis  have 
aided  the  effort  to  combat  terrorism, 
which  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  a 
threat  to  them  as  it  is  to  us.  Recently, 
they  refused  Qadhafl's  requests  for 
aid.  Several  times  in  recent  months, 
they  have  been  instrumental  in  offset- 
ting unjust  criticism  of  the  United 
States  and  preventing  radical  states 
from  undertaking  joint  action  against 
our  country. 

The  Saudis  have  proven  their  friend- 
ship and  good  will.  They  have  assisted 
our  efforts  to  support  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Sudan.  They  have  worked  quietly  in 
the  search  for  peace  in  Lebanon,  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  They  also  provide  im- 
pressive assistance  to  the  government 
of  Pakistan  and  to  Afghan  refugees. 

In  the  long  run  this  sale  will  be  good 
for  America,  good  for  Israel,  good  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  good  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  ask  members  of  both  parties  to  sus- 
tain this  veto  and  to  Join  me  in  pro- 
tecting our  country's  vital  Interest. 
Ronald  Reaoan. 

The  White  House,  May  21. 1986. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  173.  A  blU  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim 
of  the  Tehran  Amertcan  School  for 
|13,333.»4. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
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S.  2416.  An  act  to  revise  further  the  limi- 
tation applicable  to  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  any  order 
issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  120)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
and  1989,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
it  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Graoison,  Mr.  LoErrLER,  Mr.  Mack, 
and  Mr.  Goodling  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  amendments  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Compact; 

H.R.  4434.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clulas"; 

H.R.  4529.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4530.  An  act  to  amend  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  I>efense  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  Federal  employees  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  to  extend  the  deadline  for  re- 
ports of  the  Commission,  and  to  extend  the 
availability  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Commission;  and 

H.R.  4588.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  Public  Law  94-201,  the 
Speaker  appoints  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
a  term  ending  March  3,  1992.  the  fol- 
lowing from  private  life:  Mr.  Russell 
W.  Pridley  of  St.  Paul.  MN,  and  Ms. 
Judith  McCulloh  of  Urbana.  XL. 

ElfROLLED  BILL  SIGIfED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill: 

S.  173.  An  act  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School  for 
$13,333.94. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thttrmons). 

At  1:59  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 


the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
David  Franklin. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  A. 
Bonney. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  uinanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray  A. 
Bonney;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  2971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  amendments  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  Compact;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4434.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4529.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Mint  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4588.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  4530.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985,  to 
provide  that  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  Federal  employees  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  to  extend  the  deadline  for  re- 
ports of  the  Commission,  and  to  extend  the 
availability  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Commission. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bill;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  3773.  An  act  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  to  promote  technology  transfer  by  au- 
thorizing Government-operated  laboratories 
to  enter  into  cooperative  research  agree- 
ments and  by  establishing  a  Federal  Labora- 
tory Consortiiun  for  Technology  Transfer 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  May  21,  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
biU: 

S.  173.  An  act  to  settle  and  adjust  the 
claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School  for 
$13,333.94. 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3202.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  155. 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  and  the  United  SUtes  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3203.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  suspension  and 
debarment  of  defense  contractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3204.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  involuntary  order  to  active  duty 
of  a  member  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  miss- 
ing, detained,  or  interned  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try against  his  will,  or  held  captive  by  a  hos- 
tile force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3205.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Hazardous  Waste:  DOD's  Efforts  to  Im- 
prove Management  of  Generation,  Storage, 
and  Disposal";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3206.  A  conununication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  during  April  1986  to  Commu- 
nist countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3207.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Annual  Energy  Review  1985";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3208.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
laws  to  make  adjustments  in  benefits,  im- 
prove administration,  and  make  corrections 
and  clarifications  in  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program,  to  make 
adjustments  in  benefits  under  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3209.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aimual 
report  on  public  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  1114(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3210.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Advisory 
Board  on  Missing  Children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary. 


EC-3211.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retly of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act— State-Ad- 
ministered Program  and  Direct  Grant  Pro- 
grams for  Indian  Tribes  and  Hawaiian  Na- 
tives, Foreign  Language  Materials  Acquisi- 
tion, and  Literacy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3212.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  full  and  complete  sUtement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense 
under  proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition 
of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid  out.  and 
remaining  in  my  possession  from  October  1, 
1985,  through  March  31,  1986;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


this  difficult  and  tension-filled  situation; 
and  be  it  further 

Retolved:  That  copiea  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Ronald  W.  RMgan.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  George  Bush,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congreu  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State;  the  United  State*  Department  of 
Transportation;  and  the  New  England  Oov- 
emors." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-729.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
Woodstown,  New  Jersey  favoring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  taxation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-730.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
"Joint    RisoLnriON    Mciiorializino    thc 

PRUIDEirt     AMD     THI     COMORKSS     OP     THE 

Uhitkd  Statu  To  Establish  an  Emxroen- 

CT  Board  to  Skttli  the  Railroad  Work- 
ers' Stkiki  in  Maini 

"We,  Your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Legislative  Session,  now  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully request  and  petition  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  during  the  prot.acted  railroad 
workers'  strike,  resulting  from  irreconcUia- 
ble  differences  between  Guilford  Transpor- 
tation Industries,  Inc..  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees; and 

"Whereas,  mounting  safety  problems 
exist,  resulting  from  trains  carrying  toxic 
material  passing  through  rural  and  urban 
countryside,  which  threatens  the  safety  of 
the  citizenry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  situation  has 
worsened  and  the  railroad  strike  is  having  a 
direct  and  detrimental  effect  on  Maine  busi- 
ness and  industries,  to  the  extent  that  one 
large  paper  company  has  laid  off  a  substan- 
tial number  of  employees;  and 

"Whereas,  the  harmful  effect  of  the  rail- 
road workers  is  as  substantial  as  the  harm 
on  Maine's  industry  as  a  whole,  causing  a 
detrimental  economic  and  psychological 
impact  on  almost  1,000  railroad  workers: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  group  of  Maine  union 
members,  a  union  consisting  of  only  110  em- 
ployees, has  provided  the  impetus  for  a  pos- 
sible nationwide  strike;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfuUy  request  and  petition  that  the 
state  governments  of  all  states  affected  and 
the  Federal  Government  apply  pressure  on 
the  Oullford  Transportation  Industries. 
Inc.,  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  re- 
spective unions  involved  in  this  dispute,  and 
to  reach  an  agreement  in  order  to  resolve 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  grant  program  to 
develop  improved  systems  of  caring  for  med- 
ical technology  dependent  children  in  the 
home,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99- 
306). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2057.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  the  President's 
Council  on  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention  (Rept.  No.  99-307). 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  provide  that  any 
attorney  who  collects  debts  on  behalf  of  a 
client  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  Act.  

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  Judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi  In  Docket 
Numbered  18-S  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  99-309). 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee,  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  3S3.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

Report  to  accompany  the  bUl  (S.  1228)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  comprehensive, 
equitable,  reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism 
for  full  compensation  of  the  public  In  the 
event  of  an  accident  resulting  from  activi- 
ties undertaken  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  activities  undertaken 
by  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Commission  licens- 
ees involving  nuclear  materials  (with  addi- 
tional and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  99- 
310). 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2477.  An  original  bill  to  authorlM  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  inteUi- 
gence  activities  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment, the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; referred  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 


Armed  Services,  the  Judiciary,  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  Governmental  Affairs  for  the 
30-day  time  period  provided  In  section  >(b) 
of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress, 
provided  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  title 
V  and  section  608,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  be  restricted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  title  VI.  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  restricted  to  the 
consideration  of  sections  401  and  409,  pro- 
vided that  if  any  of  said  Committees  falls  to 
report  said  blU  within  the  80-day  time  limit, 
such  committee  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  said 
bill  in  accordance  with  section  8(b)  of 
Senate  Resolution  400,  Mtb  Congress. 
(Rept.  No.  99-307). 

e:xecutive  reports  of 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Christopher  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; 

Peter  C.  Myers,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

David  F.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31, 1986. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  tmd  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimoiu  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.   DURENBERGER   from  the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence: 

S.  3477.  An  original  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Judiciary.  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Governmental  Affairs  for  the  30-day  time 
period  provided  In  section  3(b)  of  Senate 
Resolution  400,  94th  Congress,  provided 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  re- 
stricted to  the  consideration  of  title  V  and 
section  603,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of 
title  VI.  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  be  restricted  to  the  consideration 
of  sections  401  and  409.  provided  that  if  any 
of  said  committees  fails  to  report  said  bill 
within  the  30-day  time  limit,  such  commit- 
tee shall  be  automatically  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  said  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8(b)  of  Senate  Resolution 
400, 94th  CongreH. 
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By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 
S.  2478.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  meat  products  processed  abroad 
from  cattle  of  U.S.  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wdcker.   Mr.   BmiPERs,   Mr.   Dan- 
PORTH,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Rudham,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Mattincly,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Nicklxs. 
Mr.     NxTKN,     Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  MoY- 
NiHAN,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2479.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  interest  on  overdue 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2480.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  readiness 
and  fighting  capabUity  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  through  the  implemen- 
tation of  more  combat-capable  procurement 
policies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

BiNGAMAN.  and  Mr.  Staftord): 

S.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 

regarding  antitrust   enforcement,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2482.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish  a 
Medicare  demonstration  project  for  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  not  el- 
igible for  employer  sponsored  health  plans 
or  Federal  health  programs  a  refundable 
credit    against    income    tax    for    qualified 
health  insurance  premiums,  and  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  health  insurance  premiums  of 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  include  in  gross  income 
and  impose  social  security  taxes  on  certain 
employer  contributions  to  accident  or 
health  plans,  to  allow  individuals  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  certain  health  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  include  in  gross  income 
employer  contributions  to  accident  or 
health  plans,  to  allow  individuals  a  nonitem- 
ized  deduction  for  certain  accident  and 
health  insurance  costs,  to  allow  individuals 
who  itemize,  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
such  costs,  to  raise  the  threshold  for  deduct- 
ible medical  expenses  to  10  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

RocKxrEUXR.    Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Melcher, 

Mr.  Byro,  and  Mr.  Boren): 

S.  2487.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 

for   fellowships   for   individuals  who   have 

outstanding  ability,  demonstrate  an  interest 

in  a  teaching  career,  and  will  teach  in  areas 

of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of 

quality    elementary    or    secondary    school 


teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  quality  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  or  both,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ladtenberg): 
S.  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  non- 
benzenoid  vinyl  acetate-vinyl  chloride-ethyl- 
ene  terpolymer,  containing  by  weight  less 
than  50-percent  derivatives  of  vinyl  acetate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Mrrz- 
enbaum,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller): 
S.  2489.  A  bill  to  improve  the  training  of 
physicians  in  geriatrics;  to  the  Committee ' 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2490.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  silk  yam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  (by  request): 
S.  2491.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  provision  of 
additional  financial  resources  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Buroick): 
S.  2492.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  at 
their  option,  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage 
for  poor  elderly  or  disabled  individuals  and 
to  provide  medical  assistance  for  poor,  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  in  meeting  Medicare  cost- 
sharing  requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2493.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  ap- 
pointment, pay,  and  status  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  2494.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  limita- 
tions on  payment  for  home  health  services 
under  the  Medicare  program  to  conform 
regulations;  to  assure  that  all  legitimate 
costs  are  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
such  limitations;  to  provide  affected  parties 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  revisions  in 
Medicare  policies;  and  to  require  discharge 
planning  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2495.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  benefits  under  such 
acts,  to  provide  for  a  program  for  nutrition 
monitoring  and  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  congressional  gold  medals  to  Drs. 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  for  the 
great  personal  sacrifice  they  have  made  to 
further  the  causes  of  human  rights  and 
world  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller): 
S.  2497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  data  regarding  certain  insurance  matters. 


to  make  such  data  available  to  the  States 
for  use  in  making  policy  decisions  and  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purt>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weickxr,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.   Kerry,  Mr.  LEvn. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Riiqlb, 
Mr.   METZENBAim.   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  2498.  A  blU  to  prohibit  loans  to.  other 
investments  in,  and  certain  other  activities 
with  respect  to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  2499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  benefit  payable  with  respect 
to  the  death  of  a  public  safety  officer,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  2500.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  Mexico  for  the 
purpose   of   entering   a  Free   Trade   Area 
agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2501.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  triphenyl  phos- 
phate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms  and  Mr.  East): 
S.  2502.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Workers  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2503.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Wander- 
bird  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  and 
fisheries  trades;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  2504.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  trans- 
fers affecting  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  in 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  2505.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt): 
S.  2506.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
SJ.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  7.  1986,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.J.  Res.  353.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Hollihgs, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Mattinc- 
ly. Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  5,  1986,  through  Octo- 


ber 11.  1986,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.   WALLOP  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Mattingly,     Mr.     McClure.     Mr. 
QuAYLX,  Mr.   Warner,   Mr.   Hxcnn, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,   Mr.   Garh,   Mrs.   Hawkins. 
Mr.    Hollings.    Mr.    Triblx.    Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.     Rudman,    Mr.     Gorton.    Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Chafex.  Mr.  Grassley. 
and  Mr,  Luoar): 
S.  Res.  412.  A  resolution  to  thank  the 
Honorable  Margaret  Thatcher,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hkcht. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  McClurx,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Presslkr,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Triblx. 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 
S.  Res.  413.  Resolution  to  recognize  the 
devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to  the  United  SUtes 
on  his  eighty-third  birthday;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Abdnor 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
8.  Res.   414.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  resump- 
tion of  technical  meetings  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  the  issues  of  the  repatriation  of  remains 
of  American  servicemen,  joint  excavations 
of  crash  sites  and  investigation  of  so-called 
"live  sighting"  reporte;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrs): 
S.  Res.  415.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Trible  and  his  staff,  and  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  such  staff  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  V.  Scott  Bonner 
Bento,  et  al;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  Con.  Res.   143.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
resumption   of   the   United   Nations   High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  for  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution 
providlog  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  22.  1986  to  June  3.  1986,  and  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  May  21, 
1986  to  June  2.  1986:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINI: 

S.  2478.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  meat  products  processed 
abroad  from  cattle  of  U.S.  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
tarot  treatment  of  meat  processed  abroad 

FROM  U.S.  cattle 

•  Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
cattle  feeding  industry  In  Arizona  and 
southern  California  is  in  dire  economic 
straits  due  to  the  lack  of  slaughter  fa- 
cilities in  the  region.  Slaughterhouses 
in  both  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  are 
almost  gone,  ovemm  by  urban  sprawl. 
Since  1976  the  productive  slaughter 
plants  in  the  Southwest  have  gone 
from  approximately  36  plants  to  only 
6.  At  the  same  time,  feeding  numbers 
have  gone  from  1,200,000  head  of 
cattle  annually  to  only  650,000.  Now 
all  these  feedyards  continue  to  oper- 
ate, but  the  slaughterhouses  are  gone. 
In  response  to  this  problem,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
4744  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Thomas  of  California.  This  legislation 
would  enable  a  group  of  individual 
cattle  feeders  in  both  States,  in  coop- 
eration with  Mexican  and  U.S.  slaugh- 
ter and  distributor  partners,  to  con- 
struct a  meat  slaughterhouse  on  the 
United  States-Mexican  border  at  San 
Luis,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

When  fully  operational,  this  plant 
would  utilize  2,000  head  of  cattle  per 
day,  and  would  support  many  cattle 
ranches  and  numerous  feed  lots  in 
both  Arozona  and  California,  Such  a 
plant  would  help  the  cattle  sector,  the 
feed  producing  sector,  as  well  as  the 
feeding  and  service  sectors.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  such  a  plant  will  pump 
nearly  $2  million  daily  into  the  de- 
pressed economy  of  cattle  purchases, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  related  service 
industries.  Additionally,  this  plant  will 
provide  600  Jobs  per  shift,  and  the 
plant,  after  the  first  2  years,  will  oper- 
ate two  shifts  per  day. 

Under  current  provisions  of  U.S. 
tariff  law,  special  tariff  treatment  is 
accorded  to  U.S.  products  assembled 
abroad.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has 
ruled  that  the  walking  of  U.S.  cattle 
into  Mexico  for  disassembly,  with  the 
meat  products  being  returned  to  the 
United  States,  does  not  qualify  for 
such  treatment  under  current  tariff 
provisions.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  duty  free  return  of 
slatightered  and  processed  U.S.  pro- 
duced beef;  and  would  technically 
amend  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  to 
exempt  such  products  from  quota, 
since  the  beef  is  of  U.S.  origin  I  believe 
that  these  changes  are  necessary  to 
address  what  has  become  an  emergen- 
cy situation  that  is  affecting  the  long- 
term  survival  of  the  cattle  feeding  in- 
dustry in  Arizona  and  California. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

8.  3478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  head- 
notes  to  such  subpart  the  following  new 
headnote: 

"5.  For  purposes  of  item  805.30,  a  bovine  Is 

of  United  SUtes  origin  if  It- 
"(a)  was  calved  in  the  United  States,  or 
"(b)  was  in  the  United  States  continuously 

during  the  90-day  period  before  the  date  of 

its  exportation.".;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  item  having  the  same  degree 
of  Identification  as  item  805.00: 


"N5.30 
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Sxc.  3.  The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1979  (9S 
SUt.  1391)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  ", 
except  for  articles  provided  for  under  Item 
805.30;";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ".  except  for 
articles  provided  for  under  item  806.30.".* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Wkickcr.    Mr.    BmanxB. 
Mr.  DAirroRTH,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
RxTDUKK,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Mattino- 
LY,  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr,  Nunn,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr, 
Baucus,    Mr.    Grasslet,    Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Zor- 
insky, and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2479.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  39 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

prompt  payment  amendments 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  Wbicker.  Bump- 
ers, Danforth,  Chiles.  Rudman, 
Levin,  Cochran,  Sasser,  Mattinoly, 
Dixon,  Nickles,  Nunn,  D'Amato. 
Baucus,  Grassley.  Harkw,  Kerry. 
Zorinsky,  and  Moynihan,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Prompt  Payment  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  straightforward:  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  Government  pays  its 
bills  on  time. 
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In  response  to  severe  problems  in  re- 
ceiving payment  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Congress  enacted  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act  of  1982,  Public  Law  97- 
177.  This  law  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  its  bUls  on  time 
and  pay  interest  when  payments  are 
late. 

Since  implementation  of  the  act, 
payments  to  Government  contractors 
have  improved.  Overall,  the  Govern- 
ment's bill  paying  practices  are  far 
better. 

However,  significant  problems  per- 
sist. In  a  regrettably  large  number  of 
instances,  either  through  inefficiency 
or  outright  subterfuge.  Federal  agen- 
cies circumvent  the  requirements  of 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 

Agencies  have  prevented  the  pay- 
ment clock  from  running  by  delaying 
acceptance  or  invoice  certification.  Par 
too  many  invoices  are  "lost"  by  the 
Government,  requiring  contrswjtors  to 
expend  additional  time  and  effort  re- 
submitting invoices. 

In  addition,  rather  than  paying 
promptly,  the  agencies  purposely 
delay  payment  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  Agencies  have  refused  to  pay 
the  legally  mandated  interest  and 
early  payment  discounts  are  taken 
long  after  the  discount  period  has  ex- 
pired. Moreover,  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act  has  been  misconstrued  as  not  ap- 
plying to  progress  payments. 

Such  practices  violate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  Payment  problems 
adversely  affect  contractors  doing 
business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  small  businesses 
which  often  face  grave  financial  diffi- 
culties when  pasrment  is  late.  No  firm 
wants  to  encounter  the  financial  prob- 
lems created  by  late  payments,  so 
fewer  and  fewer  firms  opt  for  Govern- 
ment work.  In  short,  we  all  lose. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  corrects  these  problems.  First, 
the  bill  defines  receipt  of  invoice  more 
precisely.  The  head  of  an  agency  is 
deemed  to  receive  an  invoice  when, 
first,  the  payment  office  actually  re- 
ceives a  proper  invoice,  or  second.  5 
days  after  the  property  is  actually  de- 
livered, or  third,  final  performance  of 
a  service  is  actually  completed.  This 
change  is  likely  to  result  in  fewer  so- 
called  lost  invoices. 

Second,  the  15-day  grace  period  is 
phased  out.  The  grace  period  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Prompt  Pajmaent  Act  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  assist  the  imple- 
mentation of  prompt  payments.  This 
15-day  period  is  unnecessary  now  that 
agencies  have  experience  with  the  act 
and  have  streamlined  their  payment 
procedures. 

Third,  the  interest  payment  provi- 
sions are  strengthened.  Interest  penal- 
ties should  be  paid  without  requiring 
contractors  to  make  a  specific  request. 
If  interest  penalties  are  not  made,  the 
agency  will  be  required  to  pay  a  penal- 


ty amounting  to  the  original  interest 
payment. 

Fourth.  whUe  it  was  intended  that 
the  act  apply  to  progress  payments 
and  retained  amounts  under  construc- 
tion contracts,  some  agencies  have  re- 
fused to  construe  the  language  of  the 
act  properly.  Therefore,  my  legislation 
specifies  that  these  payments  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  will 
ensure  that  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
meets  its  objective  of  making  the  Gov- 
ernment a  reliable  and  efficient  bill- 
payer.  The  Federal  Government  has 
improved  its  bill  paying  practices,  but 
it  can  do  better.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  order  to  enact  the 
prompt  payment  amendments  of  1986 
in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee National  Advisory  Council's  recent 
resolution  on  implementation  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  be  included  in 
the  Record.  In  addition,  the  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council  has  en- 
dorsed the  provisions  of  my  bill  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  xrixK 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Prompt  Payment  Amendments  of  1986". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  billpaylng  practices  of  most  Feder- 
al Government  agencies  have  substantially 
improved  after  three  years  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  (codified  in 
chapter  39  of  title  31,  United  States  Code), 
and  the  improvement  has  resulted  in  fairer 
treatment  of  contractors  who  furnish  sup- 
plies, services,  or  construction  to  the  Peder- 
ail  Government,  especially  small  businesses; 

(2)  the  substantial  improvement  in  such 
billpaying  practices  permits  the  gradual 
elimination  of  certain  grace  periods  which 
afford  the  Government  additional  time  to 
pay  its  bills  without  incurring  interest  pen- 
alties otherwise  due  and  which  are  subject 
to  abuse  if  not  effectively  controlled; 

(3)  the  provisions  of  the  Prompt  I^yment 
Act  require  clarification  to  assure  that  the 
Act's  protections  apply  to  certain  contract 
payments  excluded  from  coverage  as  a 
result  of  the  manner  in  which  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  implemented  such 
provisions; 

(4)  the  requirement  that  agencies  auto- 
matically pay  required  interest  penalties 
with  delinquent  payments  needs  to  be 
strengthened; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  agencies  have 
implemented  the  provisions  the  agencies  to 
take  discounts  for  early  payment  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  discount  period 
specified  in  the  contractor's  invoice: 


(6)  late  payments  owed  to  contractors  for 
supplies  delivered  or  services  performed 
have  been  made  without  an  interest  penalty 
because  of  the  unlimited  time  afforded 
agencies  to  formally  accept  the  contractor's 
performance;  and 

(7)  many  of  the  most  persistent  and  vexa- 
tious billpaying  problems  faced  by  contrac- 
tors in  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  caused  by  a  failure  of  the  system 
of  Government-wide  procurement  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  APPLICATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3901(aH4)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  the  head  of  the  agency  is  deemed  to 
receive  an  invoice  on  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  designated 
payment  office  or  finance  center  of  the 
agency  actually  receives  a  proper  invoice;  or 

"(B)  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  property  is  actually  delivered  or 
final  performance  of  a  service  Is  actually 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  unless  the  contract  specifies  a 
longer  period  for  agency  acceptance  of  the 
property  to  be  delivered  or  the  service  to  be 
performed.". 

(b)(1)  Section  3901  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  This  chapter  applies  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service.  However,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  be  responsible  for  issu- 
ing the  implementing  procurement  regula- 
tions, solicitation  provisions,  and  contract 
clauses  as  part  of  the  Postal  Contracting 
Manual.". 

(2)  Section  41(Hb)  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  clause 
(8)  the  following  new  clause  (9): 

"(9)  Chapter  39  of  title  31.". 

INTEREST  penalties:  REDUCTIONS  IN  GRACE 
period;  INCREASED  PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3902(b)(3)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  when  the  item  is  not  an  item  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
before  the  8th  day  after  the  required  pay- 
ment date  (if  the  solicitation  for  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  pavement  is  due  was 
issued  before  October  1, 1988).". 

(b)  Section  3902  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (e)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (f), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection  (c): 

"(cKl)  Any  amount  of  an  interest  penalty 
which  exceeds  $1.00  and  is  due  a  business 
concern  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
without  regard  to  whether  the  business  con- 
cern has  requested  payment  of  such  penal- 
ty. 

"(2)  if  a  business  concern— 

"(A)  is  due  an  interest  penalty; 

"(B)  is  not  paid  the  interest  penalty  in  a 
payment  made  by  an  agency;  and 

"(C)  makes  a  written  demand,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  15-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  payment  is  made,  that  the 
agency  pay  such  a  penalty, 
such  business  concern  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  interest  penalty  equal  to  twice 
the  amoimt  of  the  interest  payment  that 
would  otherwise  be  due.". 


PENALTIKS  ON  PROGRESS  PATMXNTS 
AND  RRAINCO  AMOtntTS  UNDER  CONSTRUC- 
TION (X>NTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  3903  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  as  clauses  (5)  and  (6).  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  clause  (3) 
the  following  new  clause  (4): 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  contract, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on— 

"(A)  any  progress  payments  due  imder  the 
contract;  and 

"(B)  any  amounts  which  have  been  re- 
tained during  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract and  are  due  to  be  released  to  the  con- 
tractor after  final  acceptance  of  the  con- 
struction. 

if  not  paid  to  the  contractor  by  the  required 
payment  date;". 

LmiTATIONS  ON  DISCOUNT  PATMEHTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  3904  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  followinr  "For  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  spec- 
ified time  shall  be  calculated  from  the  date 
the  Invoice  under  the  contract  is  received  by 
the  designated  payment  office  or  finance 
center  until  the  date  of  payment.". 

REPORTS 

Sk.  7.  Section  3905(a)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  By  the  60th  day  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  head  of  each  agency 
shaU  submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  a  report  on  the 
agency's  payment  practices,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  extent  to  which  these  prac- 
tices satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  Information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Director,  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  number,  amounts,  and  frequency 
of  Interest  penalty  payments,  and  the  rea- 
sons such  payments  were  not  avoided  by 
prompt  payment;  and 

"(B)  the  number,  dollar  value,  and  fre- 
quency of  invoices  paid  after  the  required 
payment  date  without  payment  of  an  inter- 
est penalty,  and  the  reasons  no  obligation  to 
pay  an  interest  penalty  was  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  invoices.". 

nCPLElfENTATION  THROUGH  THE  FEDERAL 
ACQUISITION  REGULATION 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  single  system  of  Govern- 
ment-wide procurement  regulations,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(4)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(4)), 
shall  be  modified  to  provide  appropriate  so- 
licitation provisions  and  contract  clauses 
that  implement  chapter  39  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  3903  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  solicitation  provisions  and  con- 
tract clauses  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Authority  for  a  contracting  officer  to 
specify  for  a  contract  or  class  of  contracts  a 
specific  payment  period,  which- 

(A)  In  the  case  of  payments  due  for  com- 
mercial items  or  services,  is  similar  to  the 
payment  period  or  periods  permitted  in  pre- 
vailing private  Industry  contracting  prac- 
tices; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  payments  due  for  non- 
commercial items  and  services,  does  not 
exceed  30  days  unless  the  circiunstances  of 
the  procurement  action  require  a  longer 
period  for  payment;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  progress  payments  due 
under    construction    contracts,    does    not 


exceed  7  days,  unless  the  contracting  officer 
determines  that  the  prevailing  practice  in 
private  construction  contracts  requires  a 
longer  payment  period. 

(2)  A  conclusive  presimiption  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  accepted  property 
or  services  by  the  fifth  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  property  is  delivered  or  final  per- 
formance of  the  services  Is  completed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract,  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  procurement  require  a  longer 
period  for  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  such  longer  period  is  specified 
^1  the  contract 


(3)  The  limlUtion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  take  a  discount  offered  by  a 
contractor  for  early  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  only  in  accordance  with  the 
time  limits  specified  by  the  contractor. 

(4)  The  requirements  of  section  3902(c)  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  The  regulations  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  published  as  proposed  regula- 
tions for  public  comment  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  UJ3.C.  420)  within  120 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 3(a),  4,  5,  and  6  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  contracts  awarded  during  or 
after  the  first  fiscal  quarter  which  begins 
more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3(b) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  contracts 
awarded  on  or  after  October  1, 1987. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  7 
shall  apply  to  the  report  required  by  section 
3905(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September 
30. 1986. 

Resolution  of  National  Advisory  CouNca 
ON  Implementation  of  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  having  considered  the 
Federal  agency  ImplemenUtlon  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act.  Public  Law  97-177. 
during  the  three  years  since  It  became  effec- 
tive on  October  1, 1982,  have  found  that  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress  are  not  being  fully  atUlned: 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  continue 
to  make  payments  beyond  the  payment  date 
specified  in  its  contracts  or  beyond  the 
times  specified  In  the  Act,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  abus- 
ing the  fifteen  day  "grace  period"  provided 
In  the  Act  by  failing  to  Initiate  payment 
action  on  contractors'  invoices  until  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  delay- 
ing payments  to  small  business  contractors 
by  rejecting  their  invoices  as  "Improper" 
after  the  fifteen  days  provided  by  the  Act; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  delay- 
ing payments  to  small  business  contractors 
by  refusing  formal  acceptance  of  supplies, 
services  or  construction  so  as  to  delay  the 
start  of  the  payment  periods  mandated  by 
the  Act,  after  which  Interest  must  be  paid; 
Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  fail- 
ing to  automatlcaUy  pay  interest  due  to 
small  business  contractors,  rather  requiring 
them  to  make  a  demand  for  payment  of  in- 
terest contrary  to  the  Act's  self-enforcing 
intent; 


Whereas,  these  problems  with  agency  Im- 
plemenUtlon of  the  Act  are  placing  sub- 
stantial financing  burdens  on  small  business 
government  contractors,  and  acting  as  an 
obstacle  to  small  business  participation  in 
the  Federal  procurement  market,  thus  de- 
nying the  Government  the  advantages  of 
the  competition.  Industry,  and  innovation 
provided  by  many  small  businesses; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That,  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress, especially  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business,  the  Senate  Oov- 
enunental  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
which  were  instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act,  to: 

1.  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
though  OMB  Circular  A-125,  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation,  and  the  Implement- 
ing regulations  of  Individual  Federal  agen- 
cies; and 

2.  to  consider  modifications  to  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act  that  will  address  demonstrat- 
ed ImplemenUtional  abuses  by  some  Feder- 
al agencies  and  assure  attainment  of  Con> 
gresslonal  Intent  and  objectives  In  passing 
the  Act. 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

Washington.  DC.  May  IS.  1989. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weicker. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  wish  to  convey  to 
you  the  Small  Business  Legislative  Coun- 
cil's, endorsement  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Trible.  entitled  the 
"Prompt  Payment  Act  Amendments  of 
1986." 

The  Small  Business  LegisUttve  CouncU 
(SBLC)  is  a  permanent  coalition  of  eighty- 
eight  trade  associations  representing  over 
four  million  small  businesses.  Our  sole  mis- 
sion is  to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
business  In  national  policy  matters. 

The  original  Prompt  Payment  Act.  Public 
Law  97-177.  was  an  important  landmark  in 
the  relationship  between  the  government 
and  small  business  contractors.  It  greatly 
Improved  the  government's  payment  prac- 
tices by  requiring  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  late  payments.  As  we  said  then,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  if  the  legislation  works  as  It 
Is  designed,  the  government  will  not  Incur 
tremendous  financial  burdens  as  agencies 
have  Improved  their  payment  systems.  How- 
ever, as  Is  frequently  the  case,  agencies 
found  "loopholes"  which  allow  them  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Intention  of  the  law. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  three  year  shake- 
down, it  is  the  time  to  tighten  up  the  law 
and  to  clear  up  the  ambiguities. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  organization 
we  would  like  to  endorse  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1986  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  Important  legislation. 
Siaoenly, 

John  S.  Sataoaj, 

President 

Ulwtnnu  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

IJCOISLATIVE  Council 
Alliance  of  Independent  Store  Owners  and 
Professionals. 
American  Association  of  MESBICs. 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 
American  Dental  Trade  Association. 
American  Subcontractors  Association. 
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American  Textile  Machinery  Association. 

American  Trucking  Association,  Inc. 

Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Associa- 
tion. 

Architectural  Precast  Association. 

Associated  Equipment  Distributors. 

Association  of  Independent  Corrugated 
Converters. 

Association  of  Physical  Fitness  Centers. 

Association  of  Small  Business  E>evelop- 
ment  Centers. 

Association  of  Small  Research.  Engineer- 
ing and  Technical  Service  Companies. 

Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc. 

Automotive  Warehouse  Distributors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Building  Service  Contractors  Association 
International. 

Business  Advertising  Council. 

Chicago  Gift  Show  Inc. 

Christian  Booksellers  Association. 

Direct  Selling  Association. 

Xnectronic  Representatives  Association. 

Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 

Furniture  Rental  Association  of  America. 

Greater  Washington  Ibero-Amerlcan 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Helicopter  Association  International. 

Independent  Bakers  Association. 

Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America. 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Independent  Sewing  Machine  Dealers  As- 
sociation. 

Institute  of  Certified  Business  Counselors. 

International  Communications  Industries 
Association. 

International  Franchise  Association. 

International  Reciprocal  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 

Jewelers  of  America. 

Latin  American  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 

Manufacturers  Agents  National  Associa- 
tion. 

Marking  Device  Association. 

Menswear  Retailers  of  America. 

National  Association  for  the  Self-Em- 
ployed. 

National  Association  of  Aircraft  and  Com- 
munication Suppliers. 

National  Association  of  Brick  Distributors. 

National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers. 

National  Association  of  Chemical  Distrib- 
utors. 

National  Association  of  Development 
Companies. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturing 
Opticians. 

National  Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

National  Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies. 

National  Association  of  the  Remodeling 
Industry. 

National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Opera- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners. 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 

National  Council  for  Industrial  Innova- 
tion. 

National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Fastener  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 


National  Grocers  Association. 

National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Moving  and  Storage  Association. 

National  Office  Products  Association. 

National  Parking  Association. 

National  Precast  Concrete  Association. 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

National  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 

National  Tire  Dealers  &,  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Tooling  and  Machining  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Tour  Association. 

National  Wine  Distributors  Association. 

Opticians  Association  of  America. 

Petroleum  Marketers  Association. 

Power  and  Communications  Contractors 
Association. 

Retail  Floorcovering  Institute. 

Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America. 

Small  Business  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Small  Manufacturers  Council. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

Specialty  Advertising  Association  Interna- 
tional. 

United  Bus  Owners  of  America. 

United  Federation  of  Small  Business. 

Urethane  Foam  Contractors  Association. 

Web  Sling  Association. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

Businesses,  especially  small  business- 
es, often  incur  a  significant  amount  of 
expense  in  providing  for  products  or 
services  under  contract  with  Federal 
agencies.  It  seems  only  fair  that  the 
obligations  of  these  agencies  are  set- 
tled on  a  timely  basis  so  as  to  minimize 
the  accounts  receivable  interval. 

While  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  has 
substantially  improved  the  Govern- 
ment's paying  practice,  problems  still 
remain.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  provides  the  modifica- 
tions necessary  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes and  insure  that  our  small  busi- 
nesses receive  contract  pajrments  in  a 
timely  fashion.  We  have  similar  provi- 
sions in  Illinois  law,  and  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  these  procedures  work  well 
in  my  State.  We  should  do  the  same  at 
the  Federal  level.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
Amendments  of  1986.  This  legislation 
amends  the  Prompt  Payment  Act. 
Pubic  Law  97-177,  to  correct  the  abu- 
sive practices  of  some  Government 
agencies  and  to  assure  the  implemen- 
tation of  congressional  intent  and  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  estab- 
lished payment  terms  for  Government 
contractors  providing  supplies,  serv- 
ices, or  construction  to  Federal  agen- 
cies if  the  individual  contract  did  not 
specify  a  specific  payment  term.  This 
law  was  necessary  to  correct  the  abu- 
sive payment  practices  of  some  Feder- 
al Government  agencies:  long  delays  in 
paying  its  contractors  is  injurious  to  a 
business  enterprise,  especially  a  small 


business.  Therefore,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  businesses  were 
paid  in  a  timely  manner  or  that  inter- 
est penalties  be  paid  for  late  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act  has  tremendously  in- 
creased the  timeliness  of  payments, 
some  agencies  continue  to  delay  pay- 
ment by  exploiting  the  act's  purposes. 
The  Prompt  Payment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986  would  correct  the  abuse 
in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  expeditiously  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
and  the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  2479, 
The  Prompt  Pasmient  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

Four  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
177)  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  con- 
tractors who  perform  a  service  for  the 
Federal  Government  are  paid  on  time, 
or  receive  an  interest  penalty  for  late 
pajrment.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
of  that  measure,  too. 

Today  we  are  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  the  problems  that  have 
emerged  during  the  implementation  of 
the  original  act.  This  new  legislation 
would  reduce  the  grace  period  for  late 
payment  allowed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  15  to  8  days,  and  would 
double  the  interest  penalty  due  if  a 
contractor  must  request  payment  of 
the  penalty  by  the  Government.  The 
amendments  we  are  proposing  to 
Public  Law  97-177  would  also  provide 
for  payment  of  interest  on  late 
progress  payments  due  under  a  con- 
struction contract. 

This  legislation  also  requires  the 
head  of  each  agency  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
the  agency's  payment  practices:  The 
number,  amounts,  and  frequency  of  in- 
terest penalty  payments,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  late  payment;  and,  the 
number,  dollar  value,  and  frequency  of 
invoices  paid  after  the  required  pay- 
ment date  without  pajrment  of  an  in- 
terest penalty,  and  the  reasons  no  in- 
terest penalty  was  incurred. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pects services  or  products  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  a  timely  fashion  by  the  busi- 
nesses with  which  it  contracts,  so  too 
does  the  Government  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  prompt  payment  on  its 
obligations.  I  am  hopeful  that  hear- 
ings will  soon  be  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  that  any  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  businesses  in  receiving 
prompt  payment  by  Federal  agencies 
will  be  resolved.* 
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By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2480.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  readi- 
ness and   fighting  capability   of  the 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
through  the  implementation  of  more 
combat-capable  procurement  policies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Bumpers  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er on  In  today's  Record.) 

By    Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Ker- 
MEDT,  Mr.  Bingaman,  and  Mr. 
Staftord): 
8.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  regarding  antitrust  enforcement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AMTrrRDST  IMPROVKltKNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
allow  State  attorneys  general  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  indirect  purchasers,  and 
in  some  cases,  indirect  sellers,  in  anti- 
trust cases.  This  bill  represents  a  limit- 
ed reversal  of  the  result  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1977  opinion  in  the  lUi- 
nois  Brick  case.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Senators  CSorton,  Kennedy, 
Bingaman,  and  Staitord  as  original 
cosponsors. 

In  Illinois  Brick,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  antitrust  laws  did  not 
allow  persons  who  did  not  buy  directly 
from  the  defendant  to  sue  in  an  anti- 
trust case.  The  result  of  this  decision 
is  a  major  Inequity  in  the  law.  If  con- 
simiers  pay  higher  prices  because  food 
manufacturers  have  fixed  prices,  they 
cannot  sue  because  they  have  not  pur- 
chased directly  from  the  manufactur- 
er. If  all  the  automakers  in  the  United 
States  fix  prices,  the  only  ones  who 
can  sue  are  the  dealers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  persons  who 
purchase  indirectly  from  price  fixers 
can  be  harmed  substantially  by  having 
to  pay  higher  prices.  Yet  the  law  pro- 
vides them  no  remedy.  If  the  direct 
purchaser  decides  to  sue,  he  or  she  can 
collect  all  the  damages  from  higher 
prices  even  if  the  direct  purchaser  was 
able  to  pass  on  all  or  part  of  the 
higher  prices  to  others.  In  these  cases, 
the  direct  purchaser  may  receive  a 
windfall  far  in  excess  of  his  own 
injury.  If  the  direct  purchaser  decides 
not  to  sue,  for  example,  because  of  a 
close  business  relationship  with  the 
price  fixer,  there  is  no  remedy  at  all. 
Consumers  are  injured  but  the  persons 
who  have  violated  the  antitrust  laws 
pay  nothing. 

Prior  to  the  decision  in  Illinois 
Brick,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  illegal  overchargers  were  recovered 
in  treble  damage  actions  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  by  States 
and  consumers.  In  jtist  one  case,  in- 
volving sales  of  tetraclycline,  over  $100 
million  was  recovered  by  States  and 
consumers  of  the  products  after  a 
number  of  pharmaceutical  companies 
had  been  charged  with  price  fixing. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  consumers 
today  are  substantially  overcharged  by 


some  price-fixing  conspiracies  with  no 
way  of  seeking  redress. 

The  Court  in  Illinois  Brick,  decided 
that  allowing  claims  by  indirect  pur- 
chasers presented  three  types  of  prob- 
lems: First,  a  reduction  in  deterrence 
based  on  the  fact  that  each  person  in 
the  distribution  chain  had  less  incen- 
tive to  sue  since  his  damages  were  only 
a  portion  of  the  overcharge;  second, 
the  poflsibillty  a  defendant  would  be 
subject  to  multiple  recovery  if  he 
could  be  sued  by  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect purchasers  for  the  same  violation; 
and  third,  the  complexity  of  determin- 
ing the  damages  incurred  by  purchas- 
ers at  difference  levels  of  the  distribu- 
tion chain. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  deals  with 
each  of  these  problems.  First,  the  bill 
allows  suits  only  by  State  attorneys 
general  on  behalf  of  their  States  and 
individuals  in  their  States.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  the  approach  taken  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  in 
the  amendment  he  filed  earlier  this 
Congress  entitled  the  Taxpayer  Anti- 
trust Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  In  1976 
Congress  authorized  the  State  attor- 
neys general  to  sue  parens  patriae  in 
order  to  recover  on  behalf  of  consum- 
ers in  their  States.  This  bill  builds  on 
that  principle.  By  limiting  the  indirect 
purchaser  or  seller  claims  to  those 
made  by  State  attorneys  general,  the 
bill  insurers  that  claims  will  be 
brought  only  by  responsible  State  offi- 
cials. Consequently,  the  possibility  of 
frivolous  or  insignificant  claims  is  vir- 
tually eliminated.  The  claims  that  will 
be  brought  will  be  limited  to  cases 
where  consumers  have  suffered  signifi- 
cant harm  from  higher  prices. 

There  is  little  possibility  that  deter- 
rence will  be  reduced  if  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted. Potential  price  fixers  will  know 
that  they  can  be  sued  by  direct  pur- 
chasers, as  now,  and  in  addition  by 
State  attorneys  general  on  behalf  of 
indirect  purchasers.  Indirect  purchas- 
er suits  will  typically  be  brought 
where  thousands  of  consumers  have 
been  harmed  and  damages  are  sub- 
stantial. Under  current  law,  manufac- 
turers may  not  have  to  pay  compensa- 
tion at  all  if  direct  purchasers  do  not 
sue,  even  in  the  case  of  a  major  price- 
fixing  scheme.  The  bill  would  allow 
the  manufacturer  to  be  sued  by  the 
State  attorney  general  whether  or  not 
a  direct  purchaser  files  a  claim.  Under 
these  circumstances,  deterrence  will  be 
greater  not  less. 

Second,  the  bill  is  careful  to  insure 
that  defendants  do  not  have  to  pay 
twice  for  the  same  injury.  In  any  case 
where  an  indirect  purchaser  or  seller 
makes  a  claim,  the  defendant  has  the 
opportunity  to  raise  a  "pass  on"  de- 
fense to  a  claim  by  a  direct  purchaser. 
This  defense  allows  the  daoiages  owed 
by  the  defendant  to  be  reduced  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  direct  purchaser  has 
passed  on  some  or  all  of  his  damages 
to  the  person  making  the  indirect 


claim.  In  addition,  as  discussed  further 
below,  the  bill  provides  rules  for  allo- 
cating damages  and  special  procedures 
to  prevent  multiple  recovery. 

Third,  the  blU  llmit«  indirect  seller 
suits  to  those  brought  by  State  attor- 
neys general  on  behalf  of  farmers  or 
ranchers  who  sell  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  the  case  of  these  products, 
there  is  a  particular  potential  for 
injury  through  price-fixing  conspir- 
aces  by  those  in  the  distribution  chain 
who  do  not  deal  directly  with  the 
original  producers.  Farmers  typically 
sell  their  products  to  handlers  who  set 
prices  competitively.  Prices  fluctuate 
depending  on  the  supply  of  products 
brought  to  market  and  the  demand  for 
the  product  by  buyers  downstream  in 
the  distribution  chain.  However,  other 
levels  of  the  distribution  chain  can  be 
much  less  competitive  due  to  higher 
concentration  in  the  market  and  busi- 
ness practices  which  facilitate  price 
fixing.  Consequently,  it  is  particularly 
unfair  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  pre- 
clude any  ability  on  their  part  to  re- 
cover for  injuries  because  they  do  not 
deal  directly  with  those  engaging  In 
antitrust  violations. 

Fourth,  under  the  bill,  claims  by  in- 
direct purchasers  or  sellers  must  be 
based  on  a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices, 
such  as  price  fixing  among  competi- 
tors, vertical  price  fixing,  bid  rigging, 
or  similar  agreements.  This  limitation 
would  insure  that  indirect  claims  are 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  most  egre- 
gious and  harmful  violations,  while 
limiting  them  to  cases  where  the  prob- 
lem of  allocating  damages  is  least  diffi- 
cult. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  any  indirect 
purchaser  or  seller  bringing  suit  to 
provide  public  notice  of  the  allegations 
of  his  suit  and.  if  possible,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  direct  purchasers  who  may 
have  been  Injured.  Similarly,  direct 
purchasers  or  sellers  who  bring  suit 
must  provide  reasonable  notice  to  the 
State  attorneys  general  of  their  allega- 
tions, for  example,  by  notifying  the 
National  Association  of  State  Attor- 
neys General. 

The  bill  provides  the  following  rules 
for  allocating  damages: 

First,  in  a  case  where  the  direct  pur- 
chaser initiates  a  suit,  the  indirect 
purchaser  or  seller  suit  must  be 
brought  within  6  months  and  must  be 
joined  with  the  pending  action.  Conse- 
quently, all  parties  would  be  before 
the  court. 

Second,  in  a  case  where  the  indirect 
purchaser  initiates  the  suit  and  a 
direct  purchaser  or  seller  brings  a  sub- 
sequent action,  the  defendant  has  the 
right  to  require  consolidation  of  the 
actions.  As  in  the  first  case,  all  parties 
would  then  be  before  the  court. 

Third,  in  a  case  where  there  are 
both  indirect  and  direct  claims,  the  re- 
covery of  the  direct  purchaser  or  seller 
is  reduced  by  the  amount  that  the  in- 
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direct  purchaser  or  seller  shows  Is 
properly  attributable  to  It.  The  indi- 
rect purchaser  or  seller  has  the 
burden  of  showing  that  any  over- 
charge or  underpajrment  was  passed 
on  by  the  direct  purchaser  or  seller. 

Fourth,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no 
claim  based  on  direct  purchases  or 
sales,  the  recovery  of  the  indirect  pur- 
chaser or  seller  is  equivalent  to  the 
total  overpayment  or  undercharge  less 
the  amount  the  defendant  shows  has 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  indirect  pur- 
chaser or  seller.  In  any  subsequent 
claim  by  a  direct  purchaser  or  seller, 
the  defendant  would  be  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  damages  he  owes  any 
amounts  recovered  by  the  indirect  pur- 
chaser or  seller. 

The  result  of  these  rules  is  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  claims 
would  be  consolidated  and  the  court 
would  have  the  opportimlty  to  consid- 
er evidence  regarding  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  damages  in  the  same  pro- 
ceeding. Since  any  claim  based  on  indi- 
rect purchases  or  sales  would  have  to 
be  brought  in  the  same  action  within  6 
months,  the  parties  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  determining  the 
proper  damages  while  facing  the  un- 
certainty of  future  claims  based  on  in- 
direct purchases  or  sales. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  most  antitrust 
cases,  no  claim  based  on  indirect  pur- 
chases or  sales  would  be  brought  at 
all.  Prior  to  the  Illinois  Brick  decision, 
there  were  a  small  number  of  such 
cases  though  they  were  very  signifi- 
cant for  the  consumers  affected.  How- 
ever, they  were  overwhelmingly  ex- 
ceeded by  standard  direct  purchaser 
claims.  In  the  cases  where  State  attor- 
neys general  would  bring  a  claim  based 
on  indirect  purchases,  almost  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  be  heard  in  a  con- 
solidated proceeding  with  direct 
claims.  Consequently,  the  court  will  be 
able  to  manage  the  litigation  and  de- 
termine the  proper  allocation  of  dam- 
ages. 

CORCLUSIOIf 

The  Illinois  Brick  decision  created  a 
major  inequity  in  current  law.  The 
rule  announced  in  that  case  means 
persons  can  suffer  major  economic 
losses  from  criminal  price  fixing  with 
no  means  of  seekiiig  redress.  Our 
American  legal  system  should  not  tol- 
erate such  a  result. 

Legislation  to  overturn  the  Illinois 
Brick  decision  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  State  attorneys  general  as  well  as 
many  consimier  organizations,  farm- 
ers, and  ranchers.  This  bill  would  over- 
turn the  unfairness  of  current  law 
without  creating  undue  complexity  in 
litigation  or  imfaimess  to  defendants. 

I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  Gener- 
al be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordr'red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoko.  as  foJows: 


8.M81 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amercia  in  Congrest  aaaembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4C(aKl)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  between  the  first  and 
second  sentences  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  civil  action  alleging  a  contract,  combina- 
tion, or  conspiracy  to  fix,  maintain,  or  stabi- 
lize prices,  a  claim  for  damages  may  be 
based  on  indirect  purchases.  In  the  case  of  a 
civil  action  on  behalf  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products,  a  claim  for  damages  may 
be  based  on  Indirect  sales  In  addition  to  any 
other  claim  permitted.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(eXlKA)  If  a  State  attorney  general  as- 
serts a  claim  for  damages  based  on  indirect 
purchases  or  sales  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1),  the  defendant  sheUl  be  entitled  to 
allege,  as  a  partial  or  complete  defense  to  a 
claim  by  a  direct  purchaser  or  seller  based 
on  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  al- 
leged conduct,  that  some  or  all  of  what 
would  otherwise  constitute  the  direct  pur- 
chaser's or  seller's  damages  were  passed  on 
by  the  direct  purchaser  or  seller  to  persons 
on  whose  behalf  the  claim  for  damages  from 
Indirect  purchases  or  sales  was  brought. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  based  on  indi- 
rect purchases  or  sales,  the  award  shall  be 
treble  the  amount  of  the  overcharge  or  un- 
derpayment shown  by  the  Indirect  purchas- 
er or  seller  to  be  properly  allocable  to  It  (in 
addition  to  costs  and  attorneys'  fees):  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  where  no  claim  by  a 
direct  purchaser  or  seller  is  pending,  the  de- 
fendant shall  have  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing that  the  total  overcharge  or  underpay- 
ment was  not  passed  on  to  the  indirect  pur- 
chaser or  seller. 

"(C)  The  amount  awarded  to  a  plaintiff 
for  a  claim  based  on  direct  or  indirect  pur- 
chases or  sales  shall  not  duplicate  amounts 
previously  awarded  to  a  direct  or  indirect 
purchaser  or  seller  for  the  same  overcharge 
or  underpayment  based  on  proof  in  fact  of 
such  injury. 

"(2)(A)  Any  person  entitled  to  maintain 
an  action  pursuant  to  subsection  (aKl),  al- 
leging injury  from  indirect  purchases  or 
sales,  may  intervene  In  any  action  under  sec- 
tion 4  alleging  injury  from  direct  purchases 
or  sales  based  on  the  same  or  substantially 
the  same  alleged  conduct,  if  a  request  for 
such  Intervention  Is  made  within  six  montiis 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  initial 
action.  The  failure  to  request  intervention 
In  a  pending  action  by  any  person  alleging 
injury  from  Indirect  purchases  or  sales, 
within  such  time,  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  a 
claim  by  such  person  for  injury  from  indi- 
rect purchases  or  sales  based  on  the  same  or 
substantially  the  same  alleged  conduct. 

"(B)  Any  person  initiating  an  action  under 
section  4  may  intervene  in  any  action  under 
subsection  (aKl)  which  alleges  injury  from 
indirect  purchases  or  sales  based  on  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  alleged  con- 
duct. 

"(C)  Upon  a  request  made  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  order  the  consolidation 
of  any  pending  actions  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  alleging  Injury  from  indirect  pur- 
chases or  sales  and  any  other  action  under 
section  4  based  on  the  same  or  substantisdly 
the  same  alleged  contract,  combination,  or 
conspiracy. 

"(3)  Upon  the  initiation  of  any  action  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (aXl)  alleging  injury 


from  indirect  purchases  or  sales,  the  State 
attorney  general  shaU  provide  reasonable 
public  notice  of  the  allegations  of  the  suit 
and,  to  the  extent  possible,  a  general  de- 
scription of  any  direct  purchasers  who  may 
be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  under  sec- 
tion 4. 

"(4)  Upon  the  initiation  of  any  action  pur- 
suant to  section  4  alleging  a  contract,  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy  to  fix,  maintain,  or 
stabilize  prices,  the  plaintiff  shall  provide 
reasonable  notice  of  the  allegations  of  the 
suit  to  the  State  attorneys  general.". 

RisoLunoM  XI— Illinois  Brick 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  in  Illinois  Brick  v.  Illinois  that 
only  direct  purchasers  of  price-fixed  items 
may  sue  the  antitrust  violator  and  that  all 
who  purchased  on  an  indirect  basis  through 
a  middleman  are  precluded  from  recovering 
damages;  and 

Whereas,  the  states  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  in  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  for  state  and  local  governments 
on  an  Indirect  basis,  and  under  Illinois 
Brick  they  are  unable  to  recover  tax  dollars 
from  price-fixers  and  other  antitrust  viola- 
tors from  whom  they  purchased  indirectly; 
and 

Whereas,  the  effectiveness  of  the  parens 
patriae  provision  of  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1976  may  be 
severely  diminished  by  Illinois  Brick; 

Whereas,  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  overruling  Illinois  Brickr, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General: 

1.  Reaffirms  its  strong  support  for  federal 
legislation  to  reverse  the  effects  of  Illinois 
Brick  Co.  v.  Illinois  so  that  state  Attorneys 
General  may  pursue  fully  price  fixing  and 
bid  rigging  cases  under  the  Sherman  Act; 
and 

2.  Commends  United  States  Senators 
Slade  Gorton,  Warren  Rudman,  Jolm  £>an- 
forth.  Robert  Stafford,  Thomas  Eagleton, 
and  Jeff  Blngaman  for  their  efforts  to  bring 
such  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  consideration  by  the  entire  Senate;  and 

3.  Authorizes  the  Executive  Director  and 
General  Counsel  of  this  Association  to 
transmit  these  views  to  the  Administration, 
the  Congress,  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  most  egregious  problems 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court's  1977 
decision  in  the  case  of  Illinois  Brick 
Co.  versus  Illinois,  which  held  that  In- 
direct purchasers  cannot  sue  price- 
fixers. 

In  the  real  world,  this  means  that 
States,  counties,  and  cities  might  pay 
millions  of  dollars  in  illegally  high 
prices  for  roads,  buildings,  or  bread  for 
consumption  in  State  institutions,  yet 
could  not  recover  that  money  even 
though  the  price-fixing  scheme  is  later 
exposed  and  established.  For  example, 
suppose  a  group  of  cement  manufac- 
turers conspire  to  fix  the  price  of  ma- 
terials they  sell  to  highway  construc- 
tion contractors,  who  in  turn  pass  on 
the  higher  cost  of  those  iUegal  prices 
to  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies which  must  pay  more  for  public 
roads.  Under  Illinois  Brick,  the  high- 


way construction  contractors  may  sue 
the  cement  manufacturers  for  price 
fixing.  But  the  State  and  cities,  and 
the  taxpayers  who  must  ultimately 
foot  the  bill,  are  out  of  luck.  Since 
they  are  "indirect  purchasers,"  not  di- 
rectly dealing  with  the  price  fixers.  Il- 
linois Brick  bars  their  suit  to  recover 
damages. 

As  a  result  of  Illinois  Brick,  States 
had  to  drop  or  settle  suits  Involving 
millions  of  dollars,  and  they  refrained 
from  bringing  many  others.  The  At- 
torney General  of  West  Virginia,  then 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  testified  in  con- 
nection with  a  previous  Illinois  Brick 
bill  that  all  of  the  States  combined 
had  lost  the  opportunity  to  recover 
$750  million  in  cases  that  were  pend- 
ing at  the  time  Illinois  Brick  was  de- 
cided. And  then  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust  John  Shenefield 
told  the  committee  that  IllinoLs  Brick 
would  block  recovery  by  the  United 
States  of  some  $200  million  in  pending 
cases.  These  estimates  do  not  include 
the  opportunity  costs  of  cases  which 
have  not  been  brought  because  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  bar  to  such  suits.  At  a 
time  of  critical  Federal  deficits  and 
sharp  reductions  in  Federal  aid  to 
States,  it  is  irresponsible  to  preclude 
recovery  by  governmental  entities  of 
illegal  overcharges. 

Opponents  of  legislation  have 
argued  that  the  direct  purchasers  will 
sue,  and  thereby  provide  adequate  en- 
forcement for  deterrence  of  others. 
However,  in  many  cases,  where  it  is 
quite  easy  to  pass  on  the  increased 
prices  to  the  next  purchaser  in  the 
chain,  direct  purchasers  will  have 
more  to  lose  by  alienating  a  supplier, 
than  they  have  to  gain  by  an  expen- 
sive lawsuit. 

The  Illinois  Brick  case  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  builders  simply  passed  on 
to  local  governments  the  overcharges 
they  paid  to  cement  block  manufactur- 
ers who  had  fixed  prices.  The  end 
restilt  is  that  price  fixing  in  many 
cases  will  go  unpunished  and  the  con- 
sumers, or  the  taxpayers,  in  the  case 
of  government  purchases  will  not  be 
compensated  for  their  loss.  In  short, 
the  Illinois  Brick  decision  stands  the 
antitrust  law  on  its  head  because  it 
prevents  recovery  by  the  persons  actu- 
ally injured. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the 
Sherman  Act.  almost  100  years  ago, 
the  sponsors  made  clear  that  they 
sought  to  protect  the  consumers,  who 
were  the  real  victims  because  they 
paid  the  increased  prices  passed  on  by 
middlemen.  When  the  government 
makes  proprietary  purchases,  it  is  the 
"consumer."  But  the  ultimate  victim  is 
the  taxpayer,  who  must  pay  higher 
taxes  or  accept  fewer  services  when 
tight  budgets  are  drained  by  illegal 
overcharges. 

This  bill  is  not  a  complete  reversal  of 
Illinois  Brick.  It  is  limited  to  the  clear- 


est and  most  compelling  aspect  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  problem— its  impact  on 
government  proprietary  and  parens 
patriae  suits.  It  is  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  biU.« 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2482.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establish  a  Medicare  demonstration 
project  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Fiiumce. 

HKDICARE  DOf ONSTRATION  PROJECT  FOR 
VETERAM8 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  today  to  es- 
tablish a  2-  to  3-year  Medicare  demon- 
strati(3n  project  for  veterans  which 
will  not  require  the  allocation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  fimds.  The  project  will 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

This  project  will  permit  15  to  25  par- 
ticipating non-Federal  acute  care  hos- 
pitals to  offer  inpatient  and  outpatient 
hospital  services  at  no  out-of-pocket 
expense  to  veterans  65  years  and 
older,  by  waiving  the  Medicare  deduct- 
ible and  coinsurance.  These  hospitals 
will  not  claim  the  waived  deductibles 
or  coinsurance  as  a  loss,  therefore  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  covering  any  of  the 
waived  fees. 

I  am  initiating  this  demonstration 
project  due  to  the  success  of  a  slmilar 
program  called  "MED  VET,"  initiated 
by  the  Valley  View  Commimity  Hospi- 
tal in  Arizona.  MED  VET  permits  a 
Medicare-eligible  veteran  to  enroll  in 
the  program  by  showing  a  current 
Medicare  card  and  proof  of  veteran 
status.  If  the  veteran  ever  needs  hospi- 
tal care,  it  will  be  provided  without 
any  charges  to  the  patient,  although 
the  hospital  retains  the  right  to  bill 
supplementary  insurance,  if  available. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
how  the  program  has  benefited  the 
commimity  is  to  let  the  participants 
speak  for  themselves.  The  following 
article,  published  in  the  Peoria  Times 
on  September  6.  1985,  describes  one 
person's  experience: 
To  THE  Editor: 

About  five  months  ago.  I  attended  the 
montlily  meeting  of  the  Post  94  American 
Legion  in  Sun  City  West.  The  guest  speaker 
was  a  lady  representing  Valley  View  Com- 
munity Hospital  in  Youngtown. 

She  explained  a  new  health  program 
called  "MED  VET,"  which  entitles  all  veter- 
ans to  be  treated  at  Valley  View  on  the 
same  scale  as  Veterans  Hospital.  All  hospi- 
tal-related services  will  be  paid  by  Medicare 
if  the  person  qualifies  for  Medicare. 

At  10  a.m.  on  June  22,  my  69th  birthday,  I 
had  strong  chest  pains.  I  called  my  son  Stan 
and  asked  him  to  take  me  to  Valley  View.  I 
felt  like  I  was  having  a  heart  attack. 

Within  six  minutes  I  was  in  the  emergen- 
cy room  being  treated,  which  I  believe  saved 
my  life. 


I  waa  a  patient  at  Valley  View  for  10  daya 
and  the  treatment  I  received  waa  excellent. 

After  discharge  from  the  hospital  my  car- 
diologist prescribed  medication  to  be  taken 
three  times  per  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
One's  own  physician  may  treat  him  at 
Valley  View. 

As  the  former  service  officer  of  Post  94 
American  Legion.  I  feel  it  la  the  duty  of  all 
the  veterans  organizations  (especially  In  the 
Sun  City.  Peoria.  El  Mirage.  Surprise,  and 
Youngtown  areas)  to  inform  each  member 
of  this  program  offered  at  Valley  View. 

I  also  urge  the  newspapers  to  print  more 
about  this  program  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families.  They  don't  have  to  be  members  of 
any  organization,  but  have  to  have  their 
Honorable  Discharge  and  be  on  Medicare.— 
Rudolph  J.  Stobierskl. 

The  veterans  in  Arizona  are  proud  of 
this  program,  which  was  conceived  by 
the  administrator  of  Valley  View  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Larry  Mulllns,  a  vet- 
eran himself.  As  Post  Conunander 
Ken  McLaughlin  wrote  in  apprecia- 
tion: 

On  behalf  of  VFW  Peoria  Post  2135  and 
unanimous  approval  of  the  comrades,  eipe- 
dally  those  that  have  utilized  the  MED 
VET  Program,  we  pledge  to  you.  Valley 
View  Community  Hospital  and  the  MED 
VET  Program,  our  fullest  support. 

Several  benefits  of  the  program  are 
apparent:  The  older  veteran  can  re- 
ceive affordable  care  within  his  or  her 
community,  hospital  facilities  are  used 
more  efficiently,  and  the  program  can 
be  used  to  inform  veterans  of  impor- 
tant health  care  Information. 

Although  four  other  hospitals  in  Ar- 
izona, Florida,  and  California  have 
adopted  MED  VET.  and  20  other  hos- 
pitals would  like  to  initiate  it,  a  snafu 
in  current  law  makes  it  difficult  for 
hospitals  to  offer  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. Interpretation  of  current  Medl- 
care-Medicald  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Amendments  could  imply  that  waivers 
of  deductibles  and  coinsurance,  even 
though  the  hospital  does  not  want  to 
collect  the  money  from  the  patient  or 
Medicare,  may  be  improper.  Current 
law  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  determine  If 
waivers,  in  certain  cases,  are  beneficial 
and  should  be  allowed. 

Under  the  proposed  demonstration 
project.  MED  VET  will  continue,  in 
Arizona  and  elsewhere,  while  simulta- 
neously evaluating  the  effect  of  the 
program  on  the  Medicare  system.  The 
utilization  of  inpatient  and  outpatient 
services  by  veterans  enrolled  in  this 
Medicare  demonstration  project  will 
be  compared  to  the  use  of  such  serv- 
ices by  regular  Medicare  patients.  This 
should  incur  no  extra  cost  since  data 
regarding  admissions  and  length  of 
stay  are  already  collected  as  part  of 
the  Medicare  Program. 

The  demonstration  project  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Representatives 
of  veterans'  service  organizations  will 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  com- 
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ment  on  the  project  before  a  final 
report  Is  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

S.  2482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  MEDICARE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 
FOR  VETERANS. 

(a)  EsTABLismttHT.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  develop 
and  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  In 
which  participating  non-Federal  subsection 
(d)  hospitals,  as  defined  in  section 
1886<dHlHB)  of  Social  Security  Act.  waive 
the  right  to  payment  for  any  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  amounts  imposed  under 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act 
with  respect  to  inpatient  and  outpatient 
hospital  services  provided  to  veterans  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101(2)  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code)  who  are  eligible  for  benefits 
under  such  parts. 

(b)  PARTiciPATioH.— The  demonstration 
project  shall  include  not  less  than  15,  nor 
more  than  25,  of  those  hospitals  that  agree 
to  particpate  in  the  demonstration  project 
and  to  follow  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Any  medicare-eligible  veteran  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate  upon  verification  of  his  or 
her  veterans  status  tuid  medicare  eligibility. 

(2)  The  hospital  agrees  to  waive  the  right 
to  payment  for  any  deductibles  and  coinsur- 
ance amounts  Imposed  under  parts  A  and  B 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  inpatient  and  outpatient 
services  furnished  to  eligible  veterans. 

(3)  The  hospital  reserves  the  right  to  bill 
private  medical  insurers,  where  applicable. 

(4)  Other  physician  financial  consider- 
ations are  a  matter  to  be  decided  independ- 
ently between  the  physician  and  the  pa- 
Uent. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  participat- 
ing hospitals  shall  be  located  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  DtJRATioN.— The  demonstration  project 
shall  be  initiated  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  continue  for  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  three,  years. 

(d)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  compare 
the  utilization  of  inpatient  and  outpatient 
hospital  services  by  veterans  participating 
in  the  demonstration  project  (including  the 
frequency  of  admission  and  length  of  stay) 
with  that  of  other  medicare-eligible  individ- 
uals, and  shall  evaluate  the  effect  of  such 
project  on  expenditures  under  title  XVIII  of 
such  Act. 

(e)  TRSATMEirr  or  Waivxrs.— Waiver  by  a 
participating  hospital  of  the  right  to  pay- 
ment for  any  deductible  or  coinsurance 
amount  imposed  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  inpatient 
and  outpatient  hospital  services  provided  to 
a  medicare-eligible  veteran  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  section  1877  of  such  Act. 

(f)  IirroRiiATioii.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire hospitals  participating  in  the  demon- 
stration project  to  submit  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 


make  the  comparisons  and  evaluations  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  close  of  the  demonstration  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study  required  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  veterans'  service 
organizations  with  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  demonstration  project  and 
these  comments  shall  be  included  in  the 
Secretary's  report.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

riRZ  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE  AMENDIOENTS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato,  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  legislation  enacted 
into  law  22  years  ago.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  Representatives 
Thomas  Dowtnm  and  William 
Carhet,  within  whose  districts  the  sea- 
shore lies. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
very  small  and  very  simple,  but  it  is 
very  important  to  the  residents  and 
homeowners  of  Fire  Island.  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  though  a  Federal 
enclave,  incorporates  several  towns 
and  a  fair  amount  of  private  property. 
As  a  protected  seashore,  the  zoning 
regulations  of  the  towns  must  conform 
with  those  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  given  to  protect  Federal  re- 
sources. Following  the  lead  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  New  York 
enacted  its  own  coastal  management 
act  in  1981.  Since  that  time  the  resi- 
dents of  Fire  Island  have  worried 
about  conforming  with  duplicative  and 
sometimes  contradictory  coastal 
zoning  regulations  set  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  This  ar- 
rangement is  unfair  and  overly  bur- 
densome to  those  residents  and  must 
be  changed. 

The  Congress  made  clear  its  intent 
that  regulation  within  the  seashore 
remain  the  joint  activity  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  towns  in  the 
last  round  of  Fire  Island  amendments 
2  years  ago.  We  noted  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  the  House  committee 
report  to  the  Fire  Island  Seashore 
amendments  of  1984.  Unfortunately, 
we  did  not  write  the  intent  into  the 
amendment  itself  in  the  last  roimd. 
We  must  do  so  now. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
homeowners  on  Fire  Island  Seashore 
will  be  subject  to  two  different  and  po- 
tentially conficting  sets  of  regulations 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. This  bill  does  not  preclude 
State  involvement  with  regulation  of 


private  property  altogether,  rather,  it 
merely  affirms  that  in  the  case  of  con- 
flicting regulations,  those  developed 
through  the  Federal-town  government 
mechanism  will  prevail. 

In  again  tightening  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  Act  of  1964,  this 
bill  will  retain  an  equitable  means  of 
protecting  both  the  rights  of  private 
property  owners,  and  the  public  re- 
sources of  the  seashore.  I  urge  that 
this  small  matter  be  expeditiously  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committee, 
as  it  is  essential  to  the  residents  of  the 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moynihan,  to  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  Act  (RL.  88-587). 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  tcxlay  is 
identical  to  legislation  being  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressmen  Bill  Caknet  and  Tom 
Downey,  whose  districts  include  the 
area  coverd  by  this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  reaf- 
firm Congress'  intent  when  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  Act  was  first 
passed.  Specifically,  we  are  reaffirm- 
ing that  the  regulation  of  private 
property  within  the  seashore  remain  a 
joint  activity  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  allow  an  inter- 
vening level  of  State  regulation. 

This  legislation  is  needed  so  that 
homeowners  in  the  area  will  not  be 
subject  to  two  different  and  potential- 
ly conflicting  sets  of  policies  and  regu- 
lations. The  regulatory  mechanism 
combines  the  zoning  authority  of  the 
towns  to  protect  the  health,  welfare, 
and  safety  of  individuals  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  responsibility 
to  protect  the  park  resources  and  the 
environment.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  does  not  preclude  State 
involvement  with  regard  to  regulation 
of  property  within  the  seashore.  It 
merely  affirms  that,  in  the  case  of  con- 
flicting regulations,  those  developed 
through  the  Federal-town  government 
mechanism  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion represents  an  equitable  means  of 
protecting  both  the  rights  of  private 
property  owners  and  the  public  re- 
sources of  the  seashore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individ- 
uals not  eligible  for  employer-spon- 
sored health  plans  or  Federal  health 
programs  a  refundable  credit  against 
income  tax  for  qualified  health  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  health  insurance  premiums  of 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


S.  2485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  in 
gross  income  and  impose  social  securi- 
ty taxes  on  certain  employer  contribu- 
tions  to  accident  or  health  plans,  to 
allow  individuals  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  health  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  in 
gross  income  and  employer  contribu- 
tions to  accident  or  health  plans,  to 
allow  individuals  a  nonitemized  deduc- 
tion for  certain  accident  and  health  in- 
surance costs,  to  allow  individuals  who 
itemize,  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
such  costs,  to  raise  the  threshold  for 
deductible  medical  expenses  to  10  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PRIVATI  HEALTH  INSURANCE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  pack- 
age of  three  bills.  These  bills  represent 
alternative  approaches  to  modify  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  to  promote  the  expan- 
sion of  private  health  insurance  and  to 
reform  the  manner  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizes  employer- 
paid  health  insurance. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  6  years  I 
have  been  striving  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  reform  the  Nation's 
health  care  system.  Our  goal  has  been 
to  provide  all  Americans  access  to  cost- 
effective,  quality  health  care.  The  best 
means  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to 
provide  Americans  the  means  and  in- 
centives to  choose  between  health  ben- 
efit plans,  and  through  these  choices 
to  bring  forces  to  bear  on  the  health 
system  to  provide  real  value  for  the 
services  rendered. 

The  Federal  Tax  Code  excludes  em- 
ployer-paid health  benefit  plan  premi- 
ums from  both  business  payroll  and 
employee  income  taxation.  This  tax 
exclusion  had  enabled  146  million 
Americans  to  obtain  employer-paid 
health  plan  coverage.  However,  with 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  premi- 
um which  can  be  excluded  from  tax- 
able income,  employees  have  little  in- 
centive to  move  away  from  expensive 
and  inefficient  plans. 

This  problem  is  reflected  by  the  re- 
cently reported  experience  of  Chrysler 
Motors.  In  1982,  Chrysler  was  paying 
more  than  $300  million  for  employee 
health  insurance  premiums;  $300  mil- 
lion on  which  no  Federal  taxes  were 
paid. 

To  their  credit,  Lee  lacocca  and 
others  at  Chrysler  became  alarmed  at 
the  rising  cost  of  the  health  benefits 
and  asked  one  simple  question:  What 
were  they— and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—getting for  their  $300  million. 
The  answer  was,  nobody  knew.  When 
they  undertook  a  major  study  to  find 
the  answer,  Chrysler  was  shocked  to 
learn: 


First,  Chrysler-insured  employees, 
retirees  and  dependents,  received  more 
than  1  million  laboratory  tests  at  a 
cost  of  $12  million,  more  than  5  tests 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in- 
sured. 

Second,  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  pay- 
ments per  dermatologist  were  more 
than  double  those  for  the  average 
practitioner,  and  25  percent  greater 
than  the  average  payment  for  chest 
surgeons.  Per  capita,  dermatologists 
grabbed  more  of  the  Michigan  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  insurance  dollars 
than  any  other  specialist. 

Third,  in  the  Detroit  area,  the  cost 
for  the  average  length  of  stay  at  hos- 
pitals used  by  Chrysler  ranged  from 
$3,028  up  to  $6,077— a  100  percent 
spread. 

Fourth,  variations  were  just  as  wide 
between  the  fees  physicians  charged 
for  the  same  services  as  well  as  in  the 
tests  and  x  rays  they  prescribed  for 
the  same  diagnoses. 

Fifth,  the  single  most  costly  medical 
procedure  Chrysler  paid  for  was  the  $4 
million  doctors  billed  the  company  for 
visits  to  hospitalized  patients. 

Sixth,  prescription  drugs  were  over- 
used and  sometimes  abused,  and  there 
were  repeated  errors  and  excess 
charges  in  hospital  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  shocked  at 
what  Chrysler  learned.  These  findings 
of  high  costs,  extremely  variable 
charges,  inefficiency,  and  abuse  are 
predictable  outcomes  of  corporate  and 
Federal  tax  policies  providing  open- 
ended,  price-insensitive  subsidies  for 
health  insurance.  To  deal  with  these 
problems,  Chrysler  and,  increasingly, 
other  firms  have  implemented  new 
policies  that  require  competition 
among  their  health  service  suppliers 
and  price  sensitive  decisionmaking  on 
the  part  of  their  employees.  It  is  high 
time  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized its  complicity  in  creating  this 
flawed  system  and  reformed  its  policy 
of  providing  an  open-ended,  price-in- 
sensitive subsidy  for  employer-paid 
health  plan  coverage. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  current 
policy  promotes  inefficiency,  it  leaves 
63  million  Americans  under  the  age  of 
65  with  no  Federal  subsidy  of  any  kind 
for  private  health  insurance.  Mr. 
President,  37  million  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, more  than  half  of  them  children, 
are  uninsured  for  all  or  part  of  the 
year. 

We  can  be  very  proud  that  over  60 
percent  of  our  population  Is  protected 
against  the  high  costs  of  illness  and 
injury  through  employer-sponsored 
health  benefit  plans.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by 
this  apparent  success  since  It  is  limited 
to  only  those  Americans  who  happen 
to  work  for  an  employer  who  provides 
health  insurance  benefits.  Neither 
should  we  be  paralyzed  into  inaction 
by  the  uncertainty  that  any  change  in 
the  current  tax  treatment  of  health 


benefits  may  create.  We  are  already  In 
the  throes  of  the  most  Important 
reform  of  the  tax  code  in  a  generation, 
and  the  inequities  of  the  current  tax 
exclusion  should  not  be  left  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  before 
us  is  to  use  this  opportunity  of  tax 
reform  to  bring  equity  and  fairness  to 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizes health  plan  coverage.  This  is 
why  I  am  intrcxluclng  these  alterna- 
tive proposals  today. 

THE  TAX  EZCLUItOM  AMD  HEALTH  FLA* 

IMCINTIVn 

Since  1954  the  Federal  tax  code  has 
provided  a  double  subsidy  for  health 
insurance  bought  for  employees  by 
employers.  The  employer's  taxable 
income  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  health  Insurance  premiums  paid, 
and  the  employee  excludes  the  dollar 
value  of  the  health  insurance  premi- 
um from  his  or  her  taxable  income. 
So,  workers  who  receive  employer-paid 
health  plan  benefits  have  ready  access 
to  doctors  and  hospitals  whenever 
they  need  it,  and  American  taxpayers 
wUl  pay  $35.2  billion  in  1987  to  provide 
this  protection  to  about  146  million 
people. 

In  addition,  through  flexible  spend- 
ing accounts,  salary  reduction  and 
other  applications  of  section  125  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code— cafeteria 
plans— employees  can  arrange  to  have 
a  substantial  part  of  their  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses  paid  with 
tax-free  dollars.  This  subsidy  will  cost 
taxpayers  $7.7  million  in  1987. 

Mr.  President,  together  these  two 
Federal  subsidies  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $42.9  billion  In  1987. 

It  makes  good  sense  for  society  to 
subsidize  individual  decisions  to  buy 
health  care  coverage.  Tax  subsidies  for 
health  insurance  have  encouraged  the 
spread  of  private  coverage,  thus  pro- 
tecting people  from  financial  hardship 
and  the  public  from  carrying  their 
burden.  On  the  other  han^.,  uninsured 
people  often  postpone  health  care 
until  they  are  so  ill  they  need  to  be 
hospitalized.  Thus,  they  incur  larger 
costs  than  necessary  which  leads  to 
personal  financial  hardship  and,  for 
many,  dependence  on  the  social  wel- 
fare safety  net. 

These  advantages  of  a  publicly  subsi- 
dized but  essentially  private  system  of 
insurance  through  employment  are 
important  and  need  to  be  maintained. 
The  reliance  on  open-ended  third 
party  coverage  for  medical  expenses, 
however,  has  resulted  in  problems  ai 
well:  unnecessarily  generous  benefit 
packages,  increasing  demand  for  serv- 
ices, inappropriate  utilization,  and  sky- 
rocketing costs. 

Employees  have  stniggled  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems  over  the 
past  decade,  and  they  have  implement- 
ed some  changes  dMigned  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  thU  system.  Employ- 
er-paid health  plan  premiums  began 
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rising  faster  than  inflation  in  the 
1950's.  In  1950  health  insurance  pre- 
miums represented  Just  0.95  percent  of 
disposable  income.  By  1960  this  ratio 
had  risen  to  2.13  percent,  by  1970  to 
2.87  percent,  and  in  1983  health  insur- 
ance premiums  equaled  4.80  percent  of 
disposable  income.  During  the  1970's. 
when  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  relative  to  disposable 
income  was  greatest,  employers 
became  concerned  that  employer-paid 
health  benefit  plans  were  providing  in- 
flationary incentives  to  the  health  in- 
surance industry.  For  this  reason, 
many  employers  advocated  letting  em- 
ployees buy  their  own  health  coverage 
out  of  cash  compensation.  Because  em- 
ployers could  not  easily  convert  to  the 
latter  system,  they  began  to  use  other 
means  to  encourage  their  employees 
to  be  more  cost  conscious  in  their  se- 
lection of  health  plans  and  use  of 
health  services.  This  initially  took  the 
form  of  cost-sharing  through  higher 
deductibles  and  employee  copayments 
for  services  utilized.  More  recently, 
employers  have  required  policies  to  in- 
clude utilization  review  mechanisms 
and  siirgical  second  opinion  provisions. 

Still.  Mr.  President,  for  146  million 
Americans  covered  by  employer-paid 
health  benefit  plans,  our  system  of 
private  health  care  services  financed 
by  employer-employee  arrangements 
works  well.  The  Federal  subsidy  for 
this  system  is  in  the  national  interest. 
It  has  enabled  the  private  sector  to  fi- 
nance health  care  at  less  total  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  would  a 
centralized  national  health  service. 
This  subsidy  will  continue  to  benefit 
our  Nation  in  the  future  if  we  follow- 
through  on  the  midcourse  corrections 
that  employers— and  now  Medicare 
and.  in  some  States,  Medicaid— have 
started  on  the  payment  side.  But 
American  business  needs  to  take  at 
least  four  more  steps  to  complete  the 
midcourse  correction  and.  with  the 
help  of  changes  in  Federal  tax  policy, 
put  us  on  a  course  of  affordable,  high 
quality  health  care  for  all  our  citizens. 

These  changes  include: 

First,  provide  all  employees  with 
choices  of  health  plans  and  make 
eqiial  contribution  to  each  plan.  E:ach 
plan  should  require  some  cost  sharing, 
and  provide  taxable  rebates  or  other 
benefits  to  those  selecting  low  cost 
plans. 

Second,  provide  that  each  plan  has  a 
mtnlmiim  benefit  which  includes  cata- 
strophic coverage. 

Third,  establish  tough  specifications 
for  health  plans  to  meet  to  be  includ- 
ed among  employer-sponsored  choices 
so  as  to  ensure  quality  care  and  em- 
ployee satisfaction,  plus  restraint  on 
health  plan  costs  increases. 

Fourth,  limit  the  employer  dollars 
that  will  be  paid  for  employee  group 
health  plan  coverage  to  an  amount 
which  is  compatible  with  the  tradition 
of    "insurance"    or    "financial    risk" 


rather  than  third-party  payment-in- 
full  for  all  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  continuing  private  health  in- 
surance system  reform.  There  are  four 
things  seriously  wrong  with  the  way 
our  tax  laws  now  treat  health  insur- 
ance and  employer-paid  health  bene- 
fits: the  inequity  of  the  subsidy,  the 
rapidly  increasing  cost  of  the  subsidy 
to  the  Federal  treasury,  the  inherent 
cost-increasing  incentives  of  the  subsi- 
dy, and  the  linkage  between  employ- 
ment and  insurance  required  by  the 
subsidy. 

EQITITT  AND  PAHUIBSS  COMCERMS 

Mr.  President,  the  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  health  insurance  is  blatantly 
imfair.  It  subsidizes  people  who  need 
help  the  least,  and  it  does  nothing  for 
those  who  need  help  the  most. 

The  tax  subsidy  is  generous  to  the 
rich.  lILx.  Lee  lacocca.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chrysler  Motors,  the  same 
Chrysler  Motors  that  was  shocked  to 
discover  the  inefficiency  and  abuse 
present  in  their  health  benefit  plans, 
earned  $1.6  million  in  salary  and 
bonus  last  year,  and  over  $11  million 
when  deferred  compensation  is  count- 
ed, and  received  $3,300  in  tax  free 
health  benefits.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
me  that  a  man  making  $1.6  million  a 
year  should  receive  an  open-ended,  tax 
free  health  benefit  while  millions  of 
Americans  receive  no  Federal  subsidy 
at  all.  Tax  subsidies  are  nonexistent 
for  millions  of  people  who  need  help 
the  most:  the  part-time  employed,  the 
intermittently  employed,  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  unemployed,  and  those  in 
businesses  where  employers  do  not 
provide  health  insurance.  If  these 
people  can  get  health  insurance  at  all, 
they  pay  much  higher  premiiuns,  get 
fewer  benefits,  and  pay  for  it  with  net- 
after-tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  people 
whose  decisions  to  buy  health  insur- 
ance are  greatly  influnced  by  its  cost 
and  their  incomes.  From  1978-83 
health  insurance  premiums  for  poli- 
cies offered  by  commercial  insurance 
companies  increased  by  102  percent, 
and  over  the  same  time  period  premi- 
ums for  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  poli- 
cies increased  by  101  percent.  While 
Government  and  large  business  em- 
ployers have  the  ability  to  keep  up 
with  the  raising  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance even  in  hard  times— for  example, 
Chrysler— small  businesses,  and  self- 
employed  people  cannot. 

Consider  the  situation  of  a  typical 
farmer  in  Minnesota  or  any  other 
farming  region.  Since  farmers  are  not 
employees  of  companies  offering  em- 
ployer-sponsored health  insurance, 
they  cannot  exclude  the  monthly  pre- 
mium for  a  health  benefit  plan  from 
their  taxable  income.  The  cost  of  in- 
surance for  family  coverage  in  a  non- 
group  policy  for  a  farmer  aged  35  with 
a  $100  deductible  in  Minnesota  is  $232 


per  month,  and.  unlike  Mr.  lacocca's 
employer-paid  premlimi.  the  total 
amount  of  the  Minnesota  farmer's  pre- 
mium must  be  paid  out  of  the  farmer's 
pocket  with  after-tax  dolltu^. 

This  situation  is  shared  not  just  by 
farmers,  but  by  the  families  of  all 
Americans  who  are  self-employed, 
temporarily  unemployed,  not  eligible 
for  their  employer's  health  insurance 
plan,  or  who  are  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer that  does  not  offer  health  in- 
surance as  a  benefit. 

The  majority  of  this  group  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
health  coverage,  typically  available  to 
them  only  at  expensive,  nongroup 
rates,  and  they  must  go  insured  for  at 
least  part  of  the  year.  Since  they  are 
outside  any  of  the  established  health 
care  plans,  they  receive  very  few  pre- 
ventive health  services.  When  illness 
or  accident  strikes  these  unfortunate 
people  often  go  without  needed  health 
care.  If  their  health  problems  are 
severe  and  they  seek  care,  they  are 
liable  for  the  full  cost  of  hospital  and 
doctor  bills.  In  reality  these  costs  are 
usually  so  enormous  that  the  individ- 
ual cannot  pay  but  part  of  them  and 
the  hospitals  and  physicians  end  up 
providing  the  needed  care  as  charity 
care  or  writing  off  the  bills  as  bad 
debt. 

If  we  believe  that  Federal  tax  policy 
ought  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
spread  of  private  health  insurance, 
then  these  are  the  people  on  whom 
the  tax  incentives  should  now  be  tar- 
geted. 

Mr.  President,  this  inequitable  Fed- 
eral policy  of  subsidizing  health  plans 
for  some  Americans  and  not  others 
threatens  the  national  welfare.  In 
1987.  63  million  Americans  who  are 
not  eligible  for  Medicare  will  receive 
no  Federal  tax  subsidy  to  help  them 
afford  private  coverage  under  health 
benefit  plans.  Many  millions  of  these 
Americans  will  dig  down  deep  into 
their  own  pockets  and  pay  the  total 
cost  of  health  insurance  with  after-tax 
dollars.  Many  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans will  run  the  risk  of  being  unin- 
sured for  the  financial  costs  of  illness 
and  accidents  because  they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  full  cost 
of  those  premiiuns.  In  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota.  342,000  people  are  unin- 
sured during  the  year.  This  means 
that  1  out  of  every  12  Minnesotans  is 
improtected  against  the  high  cost  of 
illness  and  injury.  Nationally,  there 
are  37  million  uninsured,  and  the 
nimit>er  is  increasing  every  year. 

Why  should  we  allow  thousands  of 
dollars  of  open-ended  tax  subsidy  per 
year  for  over  146  million  individuals 
when  63  million  Americans  receive 
zero  subsidy?  The  policy  is  not  only 
unfair,  the  absence  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  these  individuals  and  their 
families  causes  enormous  problems  for 
them  and  for  the  Nation. 


Mr.  President.  Just  3  or  4  years  ago 
these  problems  didn't  seem  as  serious 
even  though  they  existed,  largely  be- 
cause our  7,700  American  hospitals 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  individual 
professionals  took  care  of  those  who 
could  not  pay.  Uninsured  persons 
could  receive  care  free  from  communi- 
ty hospitals  when  they  became  seri- 
ously lU  and  couldn't  pay.  and  the  hos- 
pitals simply  passed  on  the  costs  to 
third-party  payors.  Many  doctors  also 
provided  care  for  free  or  substantially 
reduced  fees  to  those  who  were  unin- 
sured. 

But  now  cost-conscious  competitive 
medical  plans  and  Medicare's  prospec- 
tive payment  system  are  rapidly  re- 
placing traditional  cost-imconscious 
insurance,  and  hospitals  are  finding 
they  have  nobody  to  whom  to  send  the 
bills  for  so-called  imcompensated  care. 
LASt  year  in  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota, the  hospitals  provided  about  $46 
million  worth  of  free  care;  $21  million 
to  the  uninsiu-ed  and  indigent  popula- 
tion and  $25  million  as  bad  debt.  Na- 
tionally, hospitals  provided  $4.2  billion 
in  uncompensated  care  in  1978,  in- 
creasing to  $6.2  billion  in  1982,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  such  na- 
tional data  are  available.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  amount  of  uncompen- 
sated care  provided  by  hospitals  has 
continued  to  grow,  and  the  resulting 
financial  strain  on  many  hospitals,  es- 
pecially those  serving  large  numbers 
of  poor  patients,  is  requiring  them  to 
reevaluate  their  commitment  to  com- 
munity service. 

As  a  result,  uninsured  patients  are 
frequently  referred  or  transferred  to 
public  hospitals  financed  by  local 
taxes  and  some  State  taxes.  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  recently 
published  the  results  of  a  study  of 
transfers  to  Cook  County  Hospital 
during  1983-84.  This  study  revealed:  81 
percent  were  unemployed;  87  percent 
were  transferred  because  they  lacked 
adequate  medical  insurance;  only  6 
percent  of  the  patients  had  given  in- 
formed consent  for  transfer;  24  per- 
cent of  the  patients  were  in  an  unsta- 
ble clinical  condition  at  the  transfer- 
ring hospital;  22  percent  required  ad- 
mission to  an  intensive  care  unit,  usu- 
ally within  24  hours  of  arrival. 

The  proportion  of  transferred  medi- 
cal-service patients  who  died.  9.4  per- 
cent, was  2Vi  times  as  great  as  the  pro- 
portion of  medical-service  patients 
who  were  not  transferred.  3.8  percent. 

The  Congress  tried  to  address  this 
particular  problem  with  legislation  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  reconciliation  bill 
which  requires  hospitals  that  partici- 
pate in  Medicare  to  provide  emergency 
services  for  people  with  an  urgent 
need  for  care,  including  women  in 
labor,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay.  This  provision,  of  course,  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  Hospitals  and  doc- 
tors are  still  faced  with  providing  care 


to  patients  who  cannot  possibly  pay 
for  It. 

Many  of  the  individual  stories  of  un- 
insured patients  seeking  a  hospital  or 
physician  willing  to  care  for  them  are 
very  disturbing.  Only  last  February  I 
submitted  a  statement  for  the  Con- 
GRKSsioNAL  RicoRO  expresslng  my  per- 
sonal outrage  over  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty an  uninsured  young  woman. 
Linda  S.  Cohen,  had  In  obtaining  life- 
saving  surgery  for  a  malignant  mela- 
noma. 

At  a  hearing  I  chaired  last  fall  on 
infant  mortaility  I  was  told  equally 
distressing  accounts  of  personal  suffer- 
ing caused  by  lack  of  access  to  the 
health  care  system.  One  of  them  con- 
cerned a  Minnesota  woman  who  was 
pregnant  and  living  in  a  battered 
women's  shelter.  She  was  ineligible  for 
Medicaid,  and  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
Insurance.  The  only  way  she  could  get 
proper  care  for  here  unborn  child  and 
here  other  children  was  to  go  back  to 
her  husband,  the  unborn  baby  was 
later  injured  in  the  womb  by  her  hus- 
band's continued  battering. 

Sadly,  the  plight  of  these  unfortu- 
nate women  is  not  all  that  unusual. 
The  fear  of  becoming  sick  or  injured 
without  access  to  medical  care  is  a 
part  of  everyday  life  for  the  estimated 
37  million  Americans  who  are  current- 
ly uninsured  for  health  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  taxes  used  to  buy  Mr.  lacoc- 
ca's health  Insurance  last  year  could 
have  provided  access  for  at  least  three 
uninsured  poor  families  in  Detroit. 

COST  TO  THX  FEDERAL  TREAStTRY 

Mr.  President,  the  second  problem 
with  the  current  tax  subsidy  is  its 
huge,  open-ended  cost  to  American 
taxpayers.  Estimates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
indicate  that  by  1987  the  tax  expendi- 
ture—including FICA  taxes— for  em- 
ployer-sponsored health  insurance  will 
total  $35.2  billion,  increasing  to  $50.4 
billion  in  1991.  The  tax  expenditure  in 
1987  would  have  been  even  higher  if  it 
were  not  for  the  emergence  of  cost 
sharing  in  private  health  Insurance 
plans,  limits  employers  placed  on 
health  plan  contributions,  and  in- 
creased use  of  HMO's,  PPO's  and 
other  managed  health  care  systems 
with  prospective  payment  arrange- 
ments. 

All  these  reforms  occurred  in  the 
early  1980's.  If  the  1978-81  trend  in 
tax  expenditurses  had  continued  unal- 
tered, the  1987  tax  expenditure  for 
employer-sponsored  health  insurance 
would  have  been  about  $52  billion. 

The  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  flexible 
spending  accounts  Is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  tax  exclusion.  Tax 
law  permits  employees  to  direct  em- 
ployers to  place  part  of  their  pay  in 
"flexible  spending  accounts."  Employ- 
ees use  these  accounts  to  pay  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses,  including 
such  items  as  eye  glasses  and  cosmetic 


surgery.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  estimates  that 
the  tax  expenditure  for  these  account* 
wUl  be  $7.7  bUllon  in  1987  and  increase 
to  $22  billion  in  1991. 

Taken  together,  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  expenditure  for  these  two  subsi- 
dies will  increase  69  percent  to  $72.4 
billion  in  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  senseless  to  struggle  as  hard  ai 
we  do  to  save  billions  out  of  Medicare 
or  Medicaid  while  allowing  the  loss  of 
uncontrolled  billions  of  dollars 
through  such  tax  breaks.  And,  it  is 
Just  as  illogical  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  tax  reform  to  reduce  the 
Federal  income  tax  rates  to  15  percent 
and  27  percent  by  eliminating  more 
Justifiable  tax  preferences  while  re- 
taining this  non-means-tested,  open- 
ended  tax  subsidy. 

mcBirnvES  for  inefticiemcy 

Mr.  President,  the  third  thing  wrong 
with  the  way  our  tax  law  treats  health 
Insurance  is  that  it  reinforces  the  cost- 
increasing  incentives  in  the  health 
care  financing  and  delivery  system.  It 
induces  employment  groups  to  buy 
cost-unconscious,  open-ended  compre- 
hensive insurance.  It  tells  upper 
Income  groups  that  if  they  decide  on 
still  more  costly  benefits.  Government 
will  pay  40  to  50  percent  of  the  extra 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  evidence  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan  [FEHBP]  strong- 
ly suggests  that  no  Chrysler  employee 
needs  $3,300  a  year  worth  of  group 
health  insurance.  The  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  high  option  plan  offered 
through  the  FEHBP  provides  excel- 
lent benefits:  $1,500  catastrophic  ex- 
pense protection;  a  $50  deductible  per 
hospital  admission— $200  annual  maxi- 
mum; 100  percent  payment  of  hospital 
charges  with  no  day  limit;  80  percent 
payment  of  surgical  charges:  80  per- 
cent payment  of  inpatient  doctor 
visits;  100  percent  of  outpatient  sur- 
gery; 80  percent  of  outpatient  diagnos- 
tic tests,  and  outpatient  doctor  visits; 
80  percent  of  inpatient  psychiatric 
care  up  to  $4,000  and  100  percent  over 
that  amount  up  to  $75,000;  and  70  per- 
cent of  charges  for  50  psychiatric  out- 
patient visits.  In  addition  the  plan 
offers  coverage  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  detoxification,  home  health 
care,  use  of  midwives,  and  prescription 
drugs. 

These  are  comprehensive  benefits 
with  built-in  incentives  for  efficiency, 
and  Federal  employees  are  very  satis- 
fied with  the  plan.  The  total  cost  of 
this  plan  for  family  coverage  is  Just 
$3,017.04  per  year— $251.42  per  month, 
Eind  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes Just  $1,267.15  per  year— $108.14 
per  month,  both  figures  well  under 
those  for  Mr.  lacocca's  health  plan. 

If  a  Federal  employee  opted  for  even 
lower  out-of-pocket  premium  costs,  he 
could  choose,  among  others,  the  Blue 
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Cross/Blue  Shield  standard  option 
with  a  $2,500  catastrophic  expense 
limit;  a  $100  deductible  per  hospital 
admission— $250  annual  deductible 
limit;  100  percent  of  hospital  charges 
for  the  first  180  days  and  75  percent 
payment  after  the  first  180  days  of 
stay;  payment  of  75  percent  of  charges 
for  inpatient  surgery,  and  doctor 
visits,  outpatient  diagnostic  tests,  and 
outpatient  doctor  visits;  and  somewhat 
more  limited  mental  health  benefits, 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  would  be 
just  $1,659.84  per  year  for  famUy  cov- 
erage—$138.32  per  month,  and  the 
Federal  contribution  is  just  $1,244.88 
per  year— $103.74  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  employee  and  the 
Federal  Government  get  excellent 
value  for  their  money  in  these,  and 
many  other  plans  offered  by  FEHBP. 
If  Federal  employees  want  to  purchase 
insurance  from  less  efficient  plans,  or 
extremely  generous  benefits,  or  first 
dollar  and  every  dollar  coverage,  they 
pay  the  full  additional  cost.  The  same 
principle  should  apply  to  Mr.  lacocca's 
employer-paid  health  premium  and  all 
other  federally  subsidized  insurance  in 
the  private  business  sector. 

Through  the  open-ended  tax  subsi- 
dy, the  government  is  helping  and  en- 
couraging up[>er  income  people  and 
large  employer  groups  to  bid  up  the 
prices  and  standards  of  care  that  the 
iminsured  must  pay  for  directly  and 
the  Government  must  pay  for  through 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Government 
is  subsidizing  its  own  competition  and 
is  driving  lower  income  Americans  into 
unprotected  status. 

The  role  played  by  flexible  spending 
accounts  also  contributes  to  the  infla- 
tionary forces  within  the  health 
system.  Those  employees  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  flexible  spending  ac- 
count are  able  to  purchase  health 
services  and  devices  with  pretax  dol- 
lars, thus  insulating  themselves  from 
the  full  cost  of  the  consiuner  deci- 
sions. 

THE  LIinCAGE  BETWEEN  EKPLOTMEMT  AND 
HEALTH  INSORANCE 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  major 
defect  in  the  present  tax  treatment  is 
that  it  reinforces  the  link  between 
Jobs  and  health  insurance.  People  lose 
their  health  insurance  and  their  tax 
subsidy  when  they  lose  their  jobs.  Just 
when  they  need  "insurance"  the  most. 
This  link  complicates  the  problem  of 
getting  everyone  covered  under  a 
health  benefits  plan. 

It  is  becoming  urgent  that  we  take 
decisive  steps  to  make  sure  that  aU 
Americans  have  access  to  health  care 
plans.  If  we  don't,  the  strategy  of  com- 
petition will  produce  socially  imac- 
ceptable  results,  and  society  may  turn 
toward  high-cost,  inefficient,  and  regu- 
latory solutions. 

THREE  BILLS 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  can  and 
must  find  ways  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Americans  uninsured  for  medical 


care  expenses.  Last  year  I  introduced 
S.  1211,  the  Health  Equity  and  Fair- 
ness Act  of  1985.  S.  1211  included 
three  provisions  designed  to  make  pri- 
vate health  insurance  more  readily 
available  to  many  of  those  now  unin- 
sured: First,  health  insurance  premi- 
um tax  deductions  for  self-employed 
and  vmemployed  persons;  second,  man- 
datory catastrophic  loss  protection  for 
employer-sponsored  health  insurance 
plans;  and  third,  time  limited  continui- 
ty of  coverage  options  for  those  who 
lose  eligibility  for  employer-sponsored 
insurance.  The  continuity  of  coverage 
provision  was  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1986  reconciliation  bill  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
three  bills  that  pick  up  where  last  ses- 
sion's efforts  left  off:  S.  2484.  the  Un- 
insured Workers'  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  1986;  S.  2485,  the  Health  Equity 
and  Incentives  Reform  Act  of  1986; 
and  S.  2486.  the  Health  Plan  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1986.  Each  of  these  bills 
would  substantially  increase  the  abili- 
ty of  Americans  to  purchase  private 
health  insurance  plans. 

These  proposals  offer  three  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  reducing  the 
number  of  Americans  without  health 
plan  coverage  and  providing  equity  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  health  plan  pre- 
miums. All  three  are  compatible  with 
the  wider  ranging  S.  2403.  the  Access 
to  Health  Care  Act  of  1986.  introduced 
on  May  1.  1986.  by  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  Senator  John  Heinz,  and 
Senator  Donald  Riegle.  A  companion 
bill  to  S.  2403  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Health  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Fortnet 
Stark  and  Mr.  Willis  Gradison. 

This  cooperation  among  Members  of 
both  Chambers  of  the  Congress  and 
both  political  parties  reflects  the 
depth  of  our  mutual  concern  over  our 
increasing  failure  to  provide  access  to 
adequate  health  care  for  37  million 
Americans.  While  specific  proposals 
may  differ  in  their  approach  to  this 
problem,  there  is  an  emerging  consen- 
sus, in  the  Congress  and  across  the 
Nation,  that  there  is  a  Federal  role  in 
assuring  all  Americans  adequate  access 
to  quality  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  these  pro- 
posals in  the  wake  of  the  tax  reform 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  measure  includes  a 
provision  allowing  self-employed 
people  to  deduct  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  their  health  plan  coverage  from 
their  taxable  income.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward,  but  the  tax  reform 
bill  does  not  address  any  of  the  other 
problems  I  have  outlined  in  the  cur- 
rent tax  treatment  of  health  insur- 
ance. 


In  the  spirit  of  equity  through  tax 
reform,  these  three  bills  offer  some- 
what different  approaches  to  solving 
these  problems.  Each  bill  conforms  to 
the  same  set  of  principles:  increasing 
equity  and  incentives  for  efficiency,  re- 
ducing costs  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  indi- 
viduals be  covered  by  employer-paid 
health  insurance  in  order  to  receive  a 
Federal  subsidy  for  health  plan  cover- 
age. I  offer  these  varied  ideas  as  alter- 
natives to  achieving  the  same  end. 
Each  deserves  discussion  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  by  the 
providers  and  consumers  of  health 
services.  I  look  forward  to  that  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  my  hope  that  one  of 
these  approaches  will  be  enacted  into 
law  this  year. 

THE  UNINSURED  WORKERS'  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
ACT  or  t986 

S.  2484,  the  Uninsured  Workers' 
Health  Insurance  Act  of  1986  primari- 
ly targets  heads  of  households  who  are 
not  eligible  for  employer-sponsored  in- 
surance. 

S.  2484  maintains  the  existing  tax 
exclusion  for  employer-paid  health  in- 
surance premiums  while  enabling  self- 
employed  people  to  deduct  health  in- 
surance premiums  from  their  taxable 
income.  Other  individuals  not  eligible 
for  employer-paid  health  benefit  plans 
are  allowed  a  refundable  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  health  plan  coverage 
with  the  value  of  the  credit  declining 
as  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  increases.  The  refundable  tax 
credit  targets  the  additional  subsidies 
where  they  are  needed  the  most:  for 
individuals  and  families  with  incomes 
imder  $30,000.  "Those  with  greater  in- 
comes would  receive  no  Federal  subsi- 
dy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  build  a 
Federal  health  plan  premium  tax 
policy  from  scratch,  the  income  ad- 
justed refundable  tax  credit  would  be 
the  way  to  go.  However,  since  we  have 
had  a  tax  policy  in  effect  for  over  30 
years  that  provides  a  tax  exclusion  for 
all  income  groups,  adoption  of  this  ap- 
proach for  all  taxpayers  would  prove  a 
radical  departure.  I  acknowledge  this 
political  reality  and,  instead,  limit  the 
approach  to  those  individuals  not  cur- 
rently offered  employer-sponsored 
health  insurance. 

S.  2484  has  four  basic  provisions: 

First,  any  individual  who  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  employer-sponsored  insurance 
and  who  is  not  covered  by  a  Federal 
health  program  is  eligible  for  a  re- 
fimdable  tax  credit  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  health  plan  coverage. 

Employees,  employee  spouses,  and 
dependents  who  are  eligible  for  em- 
ployer-sponsored insurance  are  not  eli- 
gible for  this  refundable  tax  credit. 
For  purposes  of  qualifjring  for  the 
credit,  insurance  provided  through  the 
employer   but  without  an  employer 


contribution  does  not  qualify  as  em- 
ployer-sponsored insurance. 

Second,  the  amount  of  the  refund- 
able tax  credit  available  in  any  case 
depends  on  income  and  insurance  cov- 
erage status,  for  example,  individual, 
family. 

AMOUNT  Of  REFUNDABLE  TAX  CREDIT 
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Third,  this  act  enables  the  owners  of 
luiincorporated  businesses  and  self- 
employed  persons  to  deduct  health  in- 
surance premiums  from  their  taxable 
income. 

Fourth,  the  changes  In  Federal  tax 
law  required  by  this  act  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  £>ecem- 
ber  31,  1985. 

No  source  of  funding  for  S.  2484  has 
been  identified  here  to  make  this  pro- 
posal budget  neutral.  If,  however,  this 
approach  generates  support  among  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  a  funding 
mechanism  such  as  the  health  benefit 
tax  cap  will  be  put  forward. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  drafted 
in  consultation  with  Gail  Wilensky, 
Ph.D.,  vice  president  for  health  affairs 
at  Project  Hope  and  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  health  economists,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  her  assistance. 

THE  HEALTH  EQUITY  AND  INCENTIVES  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1988 

S.  2485.  the  Health  Equity  and  In- 
centive Reform  Act  of  1986,  while  also 
using  a  refimdable  tax  credit  mecha- 
nism to  provide  a  health  insurance 
subsidy,  is  not  as  radical  in  its  ap- 
proach as  the  previous  bill.  Higher 
income  individuals  and  families  as  well 
as  poor  people  would  receive  a  limited 
refundale  tax  credit.  Thus,  this  bill 
not  only  provides  a  Federal  tax  incen- 
tive to  those  not  offered  employer- 
sponsored  insurance,  but  also  limits 
the  current  open-ended  Federal  subsi- 
dy for  employer-sponsored  health  in- 
surance. 

S.  2485  includes  the  following  specif- 
ic provisions: 

First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
modified  to  state  that  all  employer 
contributions  to  employee  health  ben- 
efits, other  than  compensation  for  oc- 
cupationally  related  illness  or  injury, 
are  included  in  the  wages  and  gross  in- 
comes of  employees  subject  to  Federal 
income  and  FICA  taxes.  Employers 
will  assign  all  contributions  to  employ- 
ee health  benefits  to  individual  em- 
ployees using  equitable  actuarial 
methods. 

Second,  every  lawful  resident  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
refundable  tax  credit,  or  direct  pay- 
ment to  his  or  her  health  plan,  equal 


to  40  percent  of  his  or  her  payments 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  limit  on  subsi- 
dized premiums. 

Third,  the  limit  on  subsidized  premi- 
ums is  $65  per  month  per  household 
member  covered  imder  the  plan  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $195,  in  1987.  The  limit 
in  subsequent  years  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  ONP  per  capita.  Thus, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  will 
grow  with  the  GNP,  not  faster. 

Fourth,  in  1989,  these  limits  would 
be  replaced  by  a  set  of  limits  based  on 
the  ages  of  the  insured  and  any  other 
important  factors  that  help  predict 
medical  costs  per  person.  A  uniform 
limit  on  subsidized  premiums  would 
put  a  greater  financial  burden  on  older 
groups  with  predictably  higher  costs. 
This  provision  requires  that,  starting 
no  later  than  1989.  the  limits  would  be 
adjusted  for  the  age  of  the  covered 
people  and  for  other  relevant  factors 
that  reflect  relative  need  for  medical 
services. 

Fifth,  a  qualified  health  benefit  plan 
will  have  to  meet  certain  minimum 
conditions:  First,  catastrophic  expense 
protection;  and  second,  the  option  for 
the  subscriber  to  cover  his  or  her  de- 
pendents. 

Sixth,  This  credit  is  not  available  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries, 
and  active  duty  military  and  their  de- 
pendents. Their  arrangements  are  not 
changed  by  this  legislation. 

Seventh,  the  changes  in  Federal  tax 
law  required  by  this  act  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Prof.  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Ph.D.,  Mar- 
riner  S.  Eccles  Professor  of  Public  and 
Private  Management  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, for  his  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  S.  2485,  the  Health  Equity  and 
Incentives  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

THE  HEALTH  PLAN  PROMOTION  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  President,  of  the  three  bills  I  am 
introducing  today,  S.  2486,  the  Health 
Plan  Promotion  Act  of  1986,  comes 
closest  to  maintaining  the  structure  of 
health  benefit  tax  deductions  with 
which  employers  and  employees  have 
become  familiar  over  the  last  30  years. 
While  the  bill  requires  that  all  em- 
ployer-paid health  plan  premiums  be 
included  in  gross  income,  employers 
will  be  allowed  a  deduction  for  the 
value  of  the  premiums  they  pay,  and 
all  taxpayers  will  be  allowed  a 
nonitemized  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  the  value  of  premiimis 
whether  they  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
or  by  the  taxpayer's  employer. 

S.  2486  contains  the  following  key 
provisions: 

First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
modified  to  state  that  all  employer 
contributions  to  employee  health  ben- 
efits other  than  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational related  illness  or  injury,  are 
to  be  included  in  the  wages  and  gross 
incomes  of  employees  subject  to  Fed- 
eral income  and  FICA  taxes.  Employ- 


ers will  assign  all  contributions  to  em- 
ployee health  benefits  to  Individual 
employees  using  equitable  actuarial 
methods. 

Second,  employers  are  permitted  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
premiums  for  employees  as  a  business 
expense. 

Third,  in  calculating  taxable  income, 
individuals  may  claim  a  nonitemized 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  their  acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  to  the 
extent  such  costs  do  not  exceed  speci- 
fied levels.  Such  costs  would  be  de- 
ductible whether  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  employer. 

Fourth,  the  deduction  would  not  be 
available  to  Medicaid  or  Medicare  re- 
cipients. 

Fifth,  for  single  taxpayers,  the  de- 
ductible level  is  $75  a  month— $900  per 
year.  For  married  taxpayers,  the  de- 
ductible level  is  $175  a  month— $2,100 
per  year. 

Sixth,  the  current  section  213  deduc- 
tion threshold  for  medical  expenses  is 
raised  from  5  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  to  10  percent  of  SMlJusted  gross 
income.  Amounts  paid  in  excess  of  the 
deductable  levels  specified  in  para- 
graph 5  would  be  deductible  as  a  sec- 
tion 213  expense. 

Seventh,  a  qualified  health  benefit 
plan  will  have  to  meet  certain  minln- 
mum  conditions:  First,  catastrophic 
protection;  and  second,  at  least  20  per- 
cent cost  sharing  by  the  beneficiary. 

Eighth,  the  amendments  to  Federal 
tax  law  required  by  this  act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  antici- 
pate fmd  address  now  some  potential 
objections  to  these  proposals. 

Some  may  observe  that  passage  of 
one  of  these  bills  by  itself  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  uninsured  people. 
That  Is  correct.  Even  with  a  subsidy, 
some  will  choose  not  to  buy  insurance. 
Others  will  be  unable  to  because  it  is 
not  available.  Additional  steps  are 
needed  to  assure  that  all  Americans 
have  access  to  health  plan  coverage. 
This  would  be  an  appropriate  area  for 
action  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced S.  2403.  The  Access  to  Health 
Care  Act  of  1986,  which  encourages 
the  establishment  of  statewide  health 
insurance  pools  to  provide  coverage 
for  those  people  with  preexisting  med- 
ical conditions.  The  bill  also  requires 
State  plans  for  providing  medical  care 
to  people  uninsured  for  other  reasons. 
These  State  plans  may  take  any  of  a 
number  of  different  approaches.  They 
might  modify  Medicaid  eligibility 
rules,  or  establish  other  tjrpes  of  State 
health  insurance  pools,  or  in  other 
ways  give  all  their  citizens  the  subsi- 
dized opportunity  to  buy  health  care 
coverage.  The  Federal  subsidies  pro- 
posed in  these  bills  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  such  State  efforts. 
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The  argument  has  been  made  that  a 
limit  on  tax-free  employer  contribu- 
tions would  destroy  group  health  in- 
surance. That  is  not  correct.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  group  insurance  based 
on  limited  employer  contributions  and 
cost-conscious  choice  by  employees. 
The  largest  example,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Program,  cov- 
ering about  10  million  people,  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  25 
years.  Group  health  insurance  does 
not  depend  on  unlimited  subsidies.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  limited  subsidy  is 
needed  to  encourage  even  the  healthy 
to  insure.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  poor  people  who,  if  they  had  to 
pay  the  full  premium  cost,  might  be 
tempted  to  talce  a  chance  on  going  un- 
insured. That  is  why  these  bills  re- 
place a  Federal  policy  of  unlimited 
subsidies  to  people  who  have  employ- 
er-paid health  insurance  and  nothing 
for  those  who  do  not,  with  limited  sub- 
sides for  all. 

Many  may  object  to  this  proposal 
because  it  would  raise  taxes.  This  Is 
understandable.  Nobody  likes  to  have 
their  taxes  increased.  But  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  over  37  mil- 
lion uninsured,  it  Is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  find  the  funding  to  offer  all 
Americans  access  to  health  plan  cover- 
age. 

It  is  undesirable  to  raise  taxes  on 
income  because  of  what  it  does  to  in- 
centives to  work,  save  and  invest.  We 
don't  want  to  raise  marginal  income 
tax  rates.  In  fact,  the  tax  reform  bill 
we  have  just  unanimously  voted  out  of 
the  Senate  Pinace  Committee  reduces 
the  marginal  tax  rates  and  substan- 
tially eliminates  other  types  of  tax  de- 
ductions. Taxing  excess  employer  con- 
tributions to  health  insurance  is  logi- 
cal and  desirable  because  of  the  need 
to  make  everyone  cost  conscious  in 
their  choice  of  a  health  plan. 

If  tax  subsidies  to  health  insurance 
are  important  to  business  executives 
and  union  members,  as  they  have  told 
me,  they  must  be  even  more  important 
to  the  part-time  employed,  the  inter- 
mittently employed,  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  unemployed,  and  people 
employed  in  industries  whose  employ- 
ers do  not  provide  health  insurance. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  shouldn't  they 
get  at  least  the  same  tax  subsidies  for 
health  insurance  as  the  Tax  Code 
aUows  for  the  well-to-do  with  employ- 
er-paid insurance.  If  the  answer  is  that 
the  budget  can't  stand  the  extra  cost, 
why  shouldn't  we  divide  equally  what- 
ever amount  the  budget  can  stand? 

In  order  to  help  others  understand 
the  current  Federal  subsidy  for  a  typi- 
cal health  benefit  plan  and  how  this 
subsidy  would  change  under  each  of 
the  three  bills  I  am  introducing,  I  have 
provided  an  example  set  of  calcula- 
tions. As  these  calculations  show,  each 
of  the  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  a  reasonable,  limited  subsidy 
where  none  currently   exists  to   all 


Americans  who  purchase  nonem- 
ployer-sponsored  health  benefit  plan 
coverage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  example  calculations  I 
have  provided  and  the  three  bills  be 
printed  in  consecutive  order  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Example  CAicxTLATioifs  or  Tax  Subsidhs 
FOR  Hkalth   Insurance  Under   Currkkt 
Law,  S.  2484.  S.  2485.  and  S.  2486 
The  following  calculations  are  for  two 
similar  individuals:  married,  filing  jointly, 
with  3  household  members,  income  equal  to 
$25,000,  with  family  health  insurance  pre- 
miums of  1200  per  month.  The  premium  for 
Person  A  Is  paid  for  by  employer  and  ex- 
cluded from  taxable  income  under  current 
law.  Person  B  does  not  have  employer-spon- 
sored insurance  and  currently  pays  the  full 
premium  out  of  after-tax  dollars. 
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S.  2484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uninsured 
Workers'  Health  Insurance  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  t  REFimOABLE  CREDrT  FOR  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PREMIUMS  OF  UNINSURED 
WORKERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1'  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  refund- 
able credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting 
after  section  34  the  following  new  section: 

■^EC.  35.  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  OF  UNIN- 
SURED WORKERS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  unin- 
sured worlcer,  there  shall  be  sillowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  qualified  health  insurance 
premiums  paid  by  such  worker  during  such 
taxable  year  wtiich  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable amount. 

"(b)  Applicable  Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicable  amount  stiall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

••//  the  uninsured  worker's  The  applicable 

taxable  income  is:  amount  it: 

Not  over  $20,000 MOO 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $25.000 200 

Over  $25,000  but  not  over  $30.000 100 

Over  $30.000 0. 

"(2)  Applicable  amount  for  pamilt  cover- 
age.—In  the  case  of  family  coverage,  each 
applicable  amount  set  forth  in  the  table  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  doubled. 

"(c)  DEPiMiTioNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 


"(1)  Uninsured  worker.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'uninsured 
worker"  means  any  individual- 

"(i)  who  is  not  eligible  for  any  employer 
sponsored  health  plan  and  is  not  covered  by 
any  Federal  health  program,  and 

"(ii)  whose  spouse  is  not  eligible  for  family 
coverage  under  any  employer  sponsored 
health  plan. 

"(B)  Employer  sponsored  health  plan.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  'employer 
sponsored  health  plan'  means  any  accident 
or  health  plan  with  respect  to  which  em- 
ployer contributions  are  excluded  from 
gross  income  of  the  employee  under  section 
106. 

"(ii)  Unfunded  (x>ntinuatioh  and  conver- 
sion OPTIONS  NOT  included.— The  term  'em- 
ployer sponsored  health  plan'  does  not  in- 
clude any  insurance  provided  tiirough  the 
employer  on  the  basis  of  continuation  cover- 
age and  conversion  coverage  if  provided 
without  such  employer's  contribution. 

"(C)  Federal  health  program  includes 
MEDICAID.— The  term  Federal  health  pro- 
gram' includes  any  State  plan  approved 
under  title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Qualified  health  insurance  prkmi- 
UMS.— The  term  'qualified  health  insurance 
premiums'  means  premiums  for  insurance 
covering  medical  care  (as  defined  in  section 
213(d)(1)). 

"(3)  Family  coverage.— The  term  'family 
coverage'  means  coverage  for— 

"(A)  the  uninsured  worker, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  the  uninsured  worker, 
and 

"(C)  any  dependent  of  the  uninsured 
worker  (as  defined  in  section  152). 

"(d)   Married   couple   must   file   joint 

RETURN. — 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  uninsured  worker 
is  married  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
the  credit  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
allowed  only  if  the  uninsured  worker  and 
the  spouse  of  such  worker  file  a  joint  return 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Marital  status.— Marital  status  shall 
be  determined  under  section  143.". 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Sec- 
tions.—Subsection  (e)  of  section  213  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  (relating  to 
deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  ex- 
penses) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Coordination  With  Other  Sec- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  EXCLUSION  OF  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  EX- 
PENSES ALLOWABLE  AS  CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX.— 

The  amount  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
for  medical  care  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  as  a 
credit  under  section  35. 

"(2)  Exclusion  of  amounts  allowed  for 
CARE  of  certain  DEPENDENTS.— Any  expense 
allowed  as  a  credit  under  section  21  shall 
not  be  treated  as  an  expense  paid  for  medi- 
cal care.". 

(c)  (Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  35.  Health  insurance  premiums  of  un- 
insured workers. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  stiall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 


SEC  s. 


HEALTH  INSURED  COSTS  OF  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS  MADE  DEDUCT- 
IBLE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  213  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  medical,  dental,  etc.  expenses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Special  Rule  for  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals OF  Unincorporated  Trades  or 
Businesses.- In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  self-employed  individual  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1))  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business— 

"(1)  there  shall  be  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  Uxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  expenses  paid  during  such  taxable 
year  for  Insurance  which  constitutes  medi- 
cal care  for  the  individual,  his  spouse,  or  de- 
pendents, 

"(2)  no  other  deduction  shall  be  allowable 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
amount,  and 

"(3)  such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1985. 

S.  2485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  "nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Equity  and  Incentives  Reform  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  L  INCLUSION  OF  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  HEALTH  PLANS  IN  INCOME  AND  IN 
SOaAL  SECURTTY  WAGE  BASE. 

(a)  Inclusion  in  Income.— Section  106  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  contributions  by  employer  to  accident 
and  health  plans)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•^EC  IH.  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  EMPLOYER  TO  ACa- 
DENT  AND  HEALTH  PLAN& 

"(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  contributions  by 
the  employer  to  accident  or  health  plans  for 
compensation  (through  insurance  or  other- 
wise) to  his  employees  for  personal  injuries 
or  sickness  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income. 

"(b)  Contributions  with  Respect  to  Oc- 

CUPATIONALLY  RELATED  ILLNESS  OR  INJURY.— 

Gross  income  does  not  Include  contributions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  If  such  contri- 
butions are  made— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  coverage  under  any 
workmen's  compensation  act. 

"(2)  for  in-plant  first  aid,  or 

"(3)  for  treatment  of  occupationally  relat- 
ed Illness  or  injury. 

"(c)  Contributions  for  BtaoicARB  Rkcipi- 
KMTS.— With  respect  to  any  individual  de- 
scribed In  section  3S(q)  for  any  month,  gross 
income  does  not  include  contributions  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  (other  than  contribu- 
tions made  with  respect  to  coverage  under 
any  woriunen's  compensation  act)  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  described  in  section 
35(dKlXAMi).". 

(b)  Inclusion  in  Social  Security  Wage 
Base.— 

(1)  Tax  base.— Section  3121(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
wages)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Nothing  in  tills  subsection  shall  exempt 
from  'wages'  as  used  in  this  chapter  any  em- 
ployer contribution  described  In  section  106 


which  is  not  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  suci.  section.". 

(2)  Benefit  base.— Section  209  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notiiing  in  any  of  the  foregoing  provisioiu 
of  this  section  shall  exempt  from  'wages'  as 
used  in  this  chapter  any  employer  contribu- 
tion described  in  section  106  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  which  is  not  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  such  section.". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Gross  income.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 

(2)  Social  security  wage  babe.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  stiall 
apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  Deceml>er 
31, 1986. 

SEC  3.  REFUNDABLE  CREDIT  FOR  PREMIUMS  FOR 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  refund- 
able credits)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  35  as  section  36  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  34  the  following  new  section: 

"SBC  S5.  PREMIUMS  FOR  CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS, 
"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  health  premiums  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  ASSIONMXNT  OF  CREDIT  FOR  PAYMENT 

OF  Plan  PREMnms.- Any  taxpayer  may  des- 
ignate for  the  taxable  year  (at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  are  provided  by  regulations  prescril>ed  by 
the  Secretary)  payment  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  sul»ection  (a),  to  the  extent  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  for  such  taxable 
year,  to  any  qualified  health  care  financing 
and  delivery  plan. 

"(c)  Qualified  Health  Premiums.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
health  premium'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
month  during  the  taxable  year,  the  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payer as  a  premium  to  a  qualified  health 
care  financing  and  delivery  plan  for  cover- 
age under  such  plan  for  such  month. 

"(d)  Monthly  Limitation  on  Premiums 
EuoiBLE  for  CRXDrr.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  qualified 
health  premiums  taken  Into  account  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  month  stiall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(1)  $65,  and 

"(11)  the  number  of  Individuals  in  the  tax- 
payer's family  who  receive  (by  reason  of  the 
taxpayer)  coverage  under  the  plan  at  any 
time  during  such  month,  or 

"(B)  $195. 

"(2)  Family  members.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  taxpayer's  family' 
means— 

"(A)  the  Individual, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  the  individual,  but  only 
if  such  individual  and  spouse  file  a  joint 
return  for  the  taxable  year  in  wlilch  the 
month  occurs,  and 

"(C)  each  dependent  child  or  such  individ- 
ual for  such  month. 

"(e)  Qualified  Health  Care  Financing 
AND  Deuvery  Plan.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'qualified  health  care  fi- 
nancing and  delivery  plan'  means  any  plan 
wtiich  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (S). 

"(1)  Basic  health  services.— 


"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  copaymenta, 
coinsurance,  and  deductibles,  a  plan  meets 
the  requlremenU  of  ttils  paragraph  only  if 
such  plan  provides  coverage  for  at  least 
physician  and  hospital  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient senioes  which  are  reaionable  and  nec- 
essary for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ill- 
ness and  Injury. 

"(B)  Use  of  contractuio  providbrs.— 

"(I)  In  General.— a  plan  stiall  not  fall  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
payment  for  services  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  made  only  if  such  services  are 
provided  by  selected  contracting  providers. 

"(Ii)  Subscribers  must  be  notified  of  con- 
tracting PROVIDERS.— Clause  (1)  shall  apply 
only  if  the  subscribers  to  this  plan  are  In- 
formed before  subscribing  as  to  the  location 
and  identities  of  the  contracting  providers. 

"(Hi)  Exception  for  emergency  berv- 
iCEs.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  medically 
necessary  emergency  services  if  a  contract- 
ing provider  is  unavailable. 

"(C)  No   exclusion,   etc.,   BASED  ON   PRIOR 

MEDICAL  CONDITION.— After  the  expiration  of 
6  months  following  the  first  day  of  plan  cov- 
erage of  any  individual,  there  shall  be  no  ex- 
clusions or  restrictions  on  the  coverage  for 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
tMsed  upon  the  prior  medical  condition  of 
such  Individual. 

"(2)  Catastrophic  expense  protection.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  If  such 
plan  provides  for  payment  of  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  basic  health  services  provided 
during  any  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
any  subscriber  to  the  extent  the  subscriber's 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  such  costs  would 
otherwise  exceed  $3,500  for  such  year. 

"(B)  (Certain  costs  not  taken  wto  ac- 
count—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  any 
cost— 

"(I)  for  which  the  subBcrit>er  Is  compensat- 
ed for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  or 

"(11)  which  is  attribuUble  to  a  service  ren- 
dered by  a  provider  not  authorised  to  pro- 
vide such  service  under  the  plan. 

"(C)  Service  wrra  respect  to  subscrib- 
ER.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
service  is  provided  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
scrll>er  If  such  service  is  provided  to  the  sub- 
scriber or  any  Individual  who  is  covered  by 
the  plan  by  reasop  of  the  sub8crit>er. 

"(3)  Cancellation  pROHiBmoN.— A  plan 
meets  the  requlremenU  of  this  paragraph 
only  if  coverage  provided  under  the  plan 
may  not  t>e  cancelled  for  any  reason  tMsed 
upon  the  status  or  actions  of  the  covered  in- 
dividuals, other  than  nonpayment  of  premi- 
ums. 

"(4)  Coverage  for  dependents.- A  plan 
meets  the  requlremenU  of  this  paragraph 
only  If  the  plan  meeU  the  requlremenU  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D). 

"(A)  In  general.— a  plan  meeU  the  re- 
qulremenU of  this  subparagraph  only  if  the 
plan  provides  that— 

"(I)  each  subscriber  has  the  option  to  pur- 
cliase  coverage  under  the  plan  for  the 
spouse  and  each  dependent  ctiild  of  the  sut>- 
scril>er,  and 

"(ID  If  such  option  is  exercised,  such  cov- 
erage shall  commence  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, birth,  or  adoption,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  DtSABLBD  dependents.- 

"(i)  In  oenbxal.— a  plan  meeU  the  require* 
menu  of  this  subparagraph  only  If  the  plan 
provides  that  coverage  under  the  plan  shall 
continue  for  any  qualified  disabled  depend- 
ent (In  the  same  manner  as  If  he  were  a  de- 
pendent child)  for  so  long  as  such  depend- 
ent— 
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"(I)  continues  to  be  a  qu&lified  disabled 
dependent,  and 

"(II)  resides  in  tlie  same  household  as  the 
subscriber. 

"(il)    QUAUFIES    DISABLED   OKFENDKirr.— For 

purposes  of  clause  <i).  the  term  'qualified 
disabled  dependent'  means  any  individual— 

"(I)  who  would  (but  for  subsection 
(fKlKBKi))  be  a  dependent  chUd  of  the  sub- 
scriber, 

"(11)  who  is  disabled,  and 

"(III)  who  became  disabled  during  a 
period  in  which  the  individual  was  depend- 
ent child  of  the  subscriber. 

"(ill)  D1SABI.ED  DEniiED.— For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  an  individual  is  disabled 
if  the  individual  is  unable  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity. 

"(D)   Illnesses   commkncing   during   db- 

PENDEHCY. — 

"(i)  In  general.— a  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  only  Lf  the  plan 
provides  that  coverage  under  the  plan  with 
respect  to  any  iUness  shall  continue  for  any 
qualified  ill  dependent  (in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  dependent  were  a  dependent 
chUd)  for  the  duration  of  the  illness. 

"(ii)  Qdalified  ill  dependent.- For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i),  the  term  'qualified  ill  de- 
pendent' means  any  individual— 

"(I)  who  would  (but  for  subsection 
(fXl>(B)(i))  be  a  dependent  child  of  the  sub- 
scriber, and 

"(II)  who  became  ill  during  a  period  in 
which  the  individual  was  a  dependent  child 
of  the  subscriber. 

"(E)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  establish  criteria  for  deter- 
mining onset  and  duration  of  disability  and 
illness  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(f)  Rules  Relating  to  Dependent  Chil- 
DRZN.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'dependent 
child'  means,  with  respect  to  a  subscriber, 
an  individual  who  is— 

"(A)  a  dependent  of  such  subscriber 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152),  and 

"(B)  a  child  of  the  subscriber  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  lSl(e)(3).  who— 

"(i)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19,  or 

"(U)  is  a  student  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  lSl(e)(4)). 

"(2)  Determination  op  dependency.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)(2)(C),  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  treated  as  a  dependent  child  for 
any  month  if  such  individual  is  a  dependent 
child  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
month  occurs. 

"(g)  No  Credit  for  Individuals  Covered 
BY  Medicare.— An  individual  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (d)(2) 
for  any  month  if,  for  such  month,  such  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(h)  Inflation  Adjustment  of  Dollar 
Amounts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  December 
IS  of  1987  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  dollar 
amounts  which  shall  apply  in  Ueu  of  the 
dollar  amounts  contained  in  subsection 
(dXl)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Method  of  prescribing  dollar 
AMOUNTS.— The  dollar  amounts  which  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  to  apply  in  lieu  of  the 
dollar  amounts  contained  in  subsection 
(dKl)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  increasing  each  such  dollar 
amount  by  the  inflation  adjustment  for 
such  calendar  year  (rounded  off  to  the  next 
highest  dollar). 

"(3)  Inflation  adjustment.- For  purposes 
of  itaragraph  (2),  the  inflation  adjustment 


for  any  calendar  year  is  the  percentage  (if 
any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  average  per  capita  GNP  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  per  capita  ONP  for  cal- 
endar year  1985. 

"(4)  Average  per  capita  gnp  for  ant  cal- 
endar YEAR.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
the  average  per  capita  GNP  for  any  calen- 
dar year  is  the  average  of  the  per  capita 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  36-month 
period  ending  on  June  30  of  such  calendar 
year. 

"(5)  Gross  national  product.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4),  the  term  'Gross  Na- 
tional Product'  means  the  Gross  National 
Product  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(i)  Nonresident  Aliens  Ineligible  for 
Credit.- No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  to  any  nonresident  alien.". 

(b)  Information  Provides  to  SinscRiB- 
ERs.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  6051  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
receipts  for  employees)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(8)  the  total  amount  of  employer  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  the  employee  for  each 
month  of  such  calendar  year  to  a  qualified 
health  care  financing  and  delivery  plan  (as 
defined  in  section  35(e))  and  the  type  cover- 
age of  the  employee  under  such  plan  for 
each  such  month.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  35.  Premiums  for  certain  health  plans. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1986. 

(e)  Study  on  Adjustment  of  Monthly 
Limitations.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  study  and  report 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  March  31,  1988, 
on  alternative  methods  for  adjusting  the 
monthly  limitation  on  premiums  eligible  for 
credit  under  section  35(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  ages  of  different  individuals  and 
other  actuarial  factors  (such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  section  1876(a)(lKB)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  that  reflect  the  relative  cost 
of  health  care  services  for  different  individ- 
uals. 

(2)  Considerations.— In  doing  the  study, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  consider  the  practicality  of  adminis- 
tration of  alternative  methods  and  the 
equity  and  incentives  to  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent age  and  actuarial  groups  in  each 
method,  and 

(B)  only  consider  adjustments  that  are  de- 
signed to  produce  the  same  aggregate  tax 
expenditures  as  would  be  produced  if  there 
were  no  changes  in  section  35  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  4  PROVIDING  PORTABILITY  OF  HMO  BENE- 
FITS FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1310(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  n.S.C.  300e-9<a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  if  an 
employer  or  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  described  in  paragraph  (1)  employs 
an  individual  who,  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  the  employment,  is  enrolled 
with  a  qualified  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation and  who  continues  to  reside  in  the 
area  served  by  the  organization,  such  em- 
ployer. State,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of shall  include  in  the  health  benefits  plan 
offered  to  such  employee  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing membership  in  such  qualified 
health  maintenance  organization  and  the 
amount  of  the  employer's  contribution  with 
resi>ect  to  such  plan  and  such  employee  may 
not  be  less  than  the  smallest  contribution 
the  employer,  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  would  otherwise  make  with  respect 
to  another  qualified  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization offered  by  the  employer.  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  such  em- 
ployee.". 

S.  2486 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

section  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Plan 
Promotion  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  Z.  INCLUSION  OF  EMPLOYER  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  PLANS  IN 
GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  Inclusion  in  Gross  Income.- Part  II 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  spe- 
cifically included  in  gross  income)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  89.  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  EMPLOYER  TO  ACCI- 
DENT AND  HEALTH  PLANS. 

"Gross  income  includes  contributions  by 
the  employer  to  suxident  and  health  plans 
for  compensation  (through  insurance  or 
otherwise)  to  his  employees  for  personal  in- 
juries or  sickness.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Exclusion.— Section  106  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  contributions  by  employer  to  accident 
and  health  plans)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  104  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
compensation  for  injuries  or  sickness)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  exclusion  of  part  of  disability  retire- 
ment pay  from  the  application  of  subsection 
(a)(4)  of  this  section,  see  section  1403  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
career  compensation  laws).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  7701(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sections  104,  105,  and 
106"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
89.  104,  and  105  ". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  89.  Contributions  by  employer  to  acci- 
dent and  health  plans.". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 

SEC  S.  DEDUCTION  FOR  COSTS  OF  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  63  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  taxable 
income)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bKl)— 


"and"  at  the  end  of 


(A)  by  stiikins  out 
subparagraph  (B), 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(D)  the  direct  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance deduction  provided  by  subsection  (J). 
and", 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  direct  accident  and  health  Insur- 
ance deduction.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Direct  Accident  and  Health  iNStnt- 
AHCE  Deduction.- 

"(1)  Deduction  allowed.— In  the  case  of 
any  eligible  individual,  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  for  qualified  accident  or  health 
Insurance  shall  be  allowed  as  a  direct  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  deduction. 

"(2)  LiMITAIlON  ON  direct  DEDUCTION  AL- 
LOWED.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  amount  allowable 
as  a  direct  accident  and  health  insurance  de- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)  to  any  eligible 
individual  shall  not  exceed— 

"(1)  $75  per  month  for  qualified  accident 
or  health  insurance  covering  such  Individual 
only, 

"(ii)  $175  per  month  for  such  insurance 
covering  such  individual  and  such  individ- 
ual's spouse,  or 

"(ill)  $225  per  month  for  such  insurance 
covering  such  Individual  and  such  individ- 
ual's family. 

"(B>  Husband  and  wife.— In  the  case  of  a 
husband  and  wife  filing  separate  returns, 
clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$137.50' 
and  '$112.50'  for  '$175'  and  '$225',  respec- 
tively. 

"(C)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  dollar  amounts  spec- 
ified in  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  and  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  increased 
for  months  in  each  calendar  year  after  1987 
by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such 
calendar  year. 

"(11)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i),  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  percent- 
age (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds. 
'(II)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1988. 

"(ill)    CPI    FOR    ANY    calendar    YEAR.— Por 

purposes  of  clause  (ii).  the  CPI  for  any  cal- 
endar year  Is  the  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  of  the  close  of  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(iv)  Consumer  price  index.— Por  pur- 
poses of  clause  (ill),  the  term  'Consumer 
Price  Index'  means  the  last  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all-urban  consumers  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(D)  Coverage  for  only  part  of  month.— 
If  an  eligible  individual  is  covered  under 
qualified  accident  or  health  insurance  for 
only  a  portion  of  a  month,  the  amount  al- 
lowable under  paragraph  (1)  as  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  such  month  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
applicable  dollar  amount  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  such  month  as  such  portion 
bears  to  the  entire  month. 

"(E)  Family.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'family'  means,  with  respect 


to  any  eligible  individual,  a  spouse  or  a  de- 
pendent (as  defined  in  section  152)  who  re- 
ceives coverage  under  qualified  accident  or 
health  insurance  by  reason  of  a  relationship 
to  such  individual. 

"(F)  Month.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'month'  means  a  calendar 
month. 

"(3)  Euoible  individual.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  -eligible  individual' 
means  any  individual  who,  with  respect  to 
any  month,  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  to 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  medicaid 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  Qualified  accident  or  health  insur- 
ANCE.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  accident  or  health  insurance' 
means  any  accident  or  health  insurance 
which  constitutes  medical  care  (as  defined 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
213(d)). 

"(5)  Insurance  paid  by  individual  or  indi- 
viDUALS's  EMPLOYER.— For  purposcs  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  amount  of  premiums  for 
qualified  accident  or  health  insurance  may 
be  paid  by  the  eligible  Individual  or  such  in- 
dividual's employer,  or  both.". 

(b)  Excess  Amounts  Deductible  Under 
Section  213.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  medical,  dental, 
etc..  expenses)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year,  not  compensated  for  by  In- 
surance or  otherwise,  for  medical  care  of 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  dependent  (as 
defined  in  section  152),  and 

"(2)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  direct  acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  deduction  under 
section  63(JK1)  which  exceeds  the  llmiUtion 
imposed  by  section  63(JK2). 
to  the  ^^it  that  such  amounts  exceed  10 
percent^NkUusted  gross  income.". 

(2)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (C>  of  section  213(d)(1)  of  such  Code 
(defining  medical  care)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "other 
than  insurance,  the  premiums  of  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  68(J)  and 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section.". 

(C)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
months  beginning  after  December  31.  1986. 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC  4.  SECTION  113  DEDUCTION  THRESHOLD  IN- 
CREASED TO  10  PERCENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984 
(relating  to  deduction  for  medical,  dental, 
etc..  expenses)  (as  amended  by  section 
3(bHl)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"10  percent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  nhall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1986. 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    RocKiTELLiR,    Mr. 

MATSUIfAQA,     Mr.     OLDfM,     Mr. 

BxjRDiCK,    Mr.    BtKLCHiR,    Mr. 

Btro,  and  Mr.  BORXif ): 
S.  2487.  A  bUl  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  fellowships  for  individuals 
who  have  outstanding  ability,  demon- 
strate an  Interest  in  a  teaching  career, 
and  will  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in 


which  there  is  a  shortage  of  quality  el- 
ementary or  secondary  schoolteacher! 
or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage  of  quality  elementary  or  sec- 
ondu^r  schoolteachers,  or  both,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BiifOAMAM  and 
Mr.  RocKEnxLER  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Orassley,  Mr.  HEiir£.  Mr. 
Metzenbauii,  and  Mr.  OLEinf ): 
S.  2489.  A  bill  to  improve  the  train- 
ing of  physicians  In  geriatrics:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

geriatric  physicians  graduate  medical 
education  act 
•  Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   1 
wish  to  introduce  the  Geriatric  Physi- 
cians Medical  Education  Act  of  1986. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  for  improv- 
ing the  training  of  physicians  in  geri- 
atrics has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent. Major  demographic  changes  are 
occurring  within  our  aging  society.  For 
example,  it  has  been  projected  that  by 
the  year  2000, 13  percent  of  Americans 
will  be  6S  years  of  age  and  older. 
About  half  of  these  Individuals  will  be 
75  years  or  older.  Persons  85  years  of 
age  and  older  are  the  fastest  growing 
category  of  the  U.S.  population;  their 
number  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  re- 
markable changes  in  our  society,  it  is 
essential  that  tomorrow's  physicians 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
caring  for  our  elderly  citizens.  Al- 
though we  have  experienced  an  enor- 
mous growth  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  elderly,  we  have  not  de- 
voted adequate  attention  to  providing 
our  young  doctors  in  training  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  skills  to  give 
our  elderly  the  care  which  we  are  now 
capable  of  delivering. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  rapidly 
increase  the  number  of  academic  geri- 
atricians available  for  the  faculties  of 
our  teaching  hospitals.  We  need  to 
train  a  cadre  of  academic  physicians  to 
provide  teaching  in  geriatrics  to  all 
physicians  in  training  who  take  care  of 
adults,  and  particularly  to  primary- 
care  residents.  The  basic  underlying 
principle  is  that  every  physician  who 
cares  for  adults  should  be  trained  ex- 
tensively in  the  principles  of  geriat- 
rics. 

Adequate  attention  to  training  of 
young  physicians  in  geriatrics  is  lack- 
ing. The  essence  of  the  problem  is  as 
follows: 

There  are  now  only  approximately 
400  academic  physicians  who  charac- 
terize themselves  as  geriatricians;  a 
substantially  smaller  number  have 
formal  training  in  geriatrics. 
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There  are  now  approximately  800 
training  programs  for  internal  medi- 
cine and  family  practice  residents. 
Since  it  is  essential  that  all  internists 
and  family  physicians  (as  well  as  all 
other  physicians  who  care  adults)  re- 
ceive extensive  training  in  geriatrics,  it 
is  important  that  each  training  pro- 
gram have  on  its  staff  at  least  two 
geriatricians  who  are  active  clinician- 
teachers  involved  in  teaching  within 
the  hospital,  at  ambulatory  training 
sites,  and  at  long-term  care  facilities. 

There  are  now  a  maximum  of  90 
geriatricians  per  year  produced  by  the 
less  than  SO  training  programs  located 
at  VA  hospitals  and  other  teaching 
hospitals.  Not  all  of  these  physicians 
remain  in  academic  medicine.  At  this 
rate  of  training,  assuming  minimal  at- 
trition, it  will  require  more  than  15 
years  to  fulfill  just  the  current  need 
for  somewhere  in  excess  of  1,600  aca- 
demic geriatricians  needed  for  resident 
training  within  our  graduate  medical 
education  programs  in  family  practice 
and  internal  medicine. 

It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  goal  of 
graduating  at  least  900  additional 
trainees  over  the  next  5  years  just  to 
meet  the  teaching  needs  in  geriatrics. 
Present  programs  which  train  geriatric 
faculty  cannot  expand  their  capacity 
because  it  Is  difficult  to  fund  the  addi- 
tional faculty  members  needed  to 
expand  these  training  centers.  Faculty 
practice  income  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate support  for  their  salary  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  physician  time  re- 
quired for  each  patient  visit  and  the 
absence  of  income-generating  proce- 
dures in  the  practice  of  geriatrics. 

Thus,  in  order  to  provide  tomorrow's 
practicing  physicians  with  the  geriat- 
ric knowledge  and  sicills  which  they 
need.  It  is  necessary  to  malce  an  invest- 
ment today  to  provide  salary  for  the 
faculty  who  wiU  train  these  teachers, 
who  in  turn  will  educate  tomorrow's 
physicians.  The  value  of  the  additional 
$4  million  per  year  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes wUl  be  infinitely  multiplied 
by  the  impact  that  this  new  genera- 
tion of  academic  geriatricians  will 
have  upon  the  residents  they  train  in 
future  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  lllce  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  an- 
other important  aspect  of  this  bill. 
This  relates  to  provision  of  geriatric 
health  care  for  the  elderly  mentaUy 
retarded  persons.  Currently,  there  is  a 
major  deficiency  in  the  training  of  pri- 
mary care  physicians  to  provide  medi- 
cal services  for  this  segment  of  the 
American  population.  As  other  Ameri- 
cans, mentally  retarded  persons  are 
surviving  to  an  ever-increasing  older 
age.  In  fact,  during  the  next  35  years, 
the  number  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  55  will  double. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  among 
health  policymakers  and  providers 
that  our  current  health  care  resources 
are  insufficient  to  meet  current  needs 


and  certainly  will  be  inadequate  to 
meet  future  needs. 

In  the  field  of  mental  retardation, 
there  Is  an  existing  technology  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  tralnhig  of 
health  care  providers.  We  expect  that 
this  knowledge  of  lifelong  disability 
and  impairment  can  be  drawn  upon  in 
the  development  of  the  geriatric  train- 
ing programs  that  will  be  established 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  The 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  providing 
models  in  such  training.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  is  the  current  program 
at  the  Shriver  Center  in  Waltham, 
MA.  This  program,  the  first  in  the 
Nation,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
cross-training  of  physicians  in  geriat- 
rics and  mental  retardation.  This 
effort  represents  only  a  beginning.  I 
hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  the 
future  in  pursuing  other  legislation  to 
ensure  appropriate  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  elderly. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  recognizes  the  key  role  of 
the  primary  care  physician  in  bringing 
to  our  elderly  the  rapidly  expanding 
body  of  knowledge  in  geriatrics  and 
gerontology  which  will  greatly  en- 
hance their  quality  of  life.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  speedy  passage 
of  this  bill  so  that  we  may  meet  the 
urgent  requirement  to  improve  geriat- 
ric training  for  the  primary  care  phy- 
sician without  further  delay.* 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  Glenn,  Grassley.  and 
Metzenbaum  in  introducing  the  Geri- 
atric Physicians  Graduate  Education 
Act  of  1986.  This  legislation  addresses 
a  critical  problem:  The  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  physicians  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  elderly  popula- 
tion. This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  by  providing  fimds  to 
train  medical  school  faculty,  who  can 
in  turn  educate  medical  students  and 
practicing  physicians  about  the  special 
medical  problems  associated  with 
aging. 

Mr.  President,  medical  schools  now 
produce  very  few  physicians  with  any 
substantive  knowledge  of  geriatric 
medicine.  The  1986  data  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  show 
that  of  the  520,000  doctors  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  only  922  geri- 
atricians. A  national  total  of  922  geri- 
atricians is  a  surprisingly  small 
number  in  contrast  to  the  8,000  geri- 
atricians needed  by  1990,  a  need  iden- 
tified by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  in  its  "Report  on  Education  in 
Geriatrics  and  Gerontology,"  prepared 
for  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  1984. 

Experts  testifying  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  have  presented 
evidence  that  those  who  care  for  older 
patients  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  multiple  complex  diseases  and  con- 
ditions   frequently     associated    with 


these  patients.  The  result  too  often  is 
inadequate  care,  including  drug 
misuse,  misdiagnosis,  and  even  death. 

The  shortage  of  practitioners  stems 
from  a  critical  shortage  of  academic 
physicians  with  any  extensive  back- 
ground in  geriatrics.  The  1984  NIA 
report  stated  that  a  minimum  of  900 
geriatric  faculty  will  be  needed  before 
the  year  2000.  Unless  we  have  well- 
trained  teachers,  no  physicians  will  be 
appropriately  trained  to  care  for  this 
Nation's  older  citizens.  The  Geriatric 
Physicians  Graduate  Education  Act  of 
1986  would  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port needed  to  train  physicians  as  edu- 
cators in  the  specialty  of  geriatrics. 

The  Geriatric  Physicians  Graduate 
Education  Act  of  1986  sets  a  goal  of 
graduating  at  least  900  additional 
trainees  over  the  next  5  years  to  meet 
mlnimmn  teaching  needs  for  geriat- 
rics. This  legislation  would  strengthen 
existing  geriatric  fellowship  programs 
and  promote  development  of  new  pro- 
grams providing  for  a  total  of  40  geri- 
atric training  centers. 

This  bill  would  provide  funds  for 
physicians  participating  in  three  spe- 
cialized training  programs.  The  first 
program  provides  the  opportunity  for 
mldcareer  physicians  to  come  back  to 
the  classroom  for  a  year  of  focused 
training  in  the  special  skills  needed  to 
care  for  older  patients.  Two  additional 
programs  would  encourage  new  family 
medicine  and  general  internal  medi- 
cine specialists  to  enter  1  or  2  years  of 
training  In  the  practice  of  geriatrics. 
These  physicians  would  also  be  trained 
to  conduct  the  research  needed  to  im- 
prove and  expand  our  knowledge  of 
proper  care  for  older  persons. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Health  Research  Extension 
Act— Public  Law  99-158— it  recognized 
the  need  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  train  professionals  in  geriat- 
rics. The  conference  report  for  Public 
Law  99-158  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  report  to 
Congress  by  March  1, 1987,  with  policy 
recommendations  to  provide  for  the 
specific  numbers  and  types  of  health 
personnel  that  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  for  the 
next  four  decades.  This  information 
will  be  very  important.  However,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  critical  error  to 
postpone  establishment  of  training 
programs  that  we  know  are  needed 
while  we  await  these  administration 
recommendations.  The  Geriatric  Phy- 
sicians Graduate  Education  Act  of 
1986  provides  a  responsible  base  on 
which  to  build  a  more  comprehensive 
program  for  training  health  profes- 
sionals in  geriatrics  today,  not  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  fo- 
cuses a  critical  need:  Training  physi- 
cians to  teach  their  peers.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  essential  program  is  minimal— $20 


million  over  the  next  5  years— which  I 
believe  is  a  smidl  investment  with  a  big 
return  not  only  in  quality  health  care 
for  older  Americans  but  in  potential 
savings  for  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and 
families  of  America's  aged.  We  will  not 
be  supporting  more  doctors,  but  rather 
more  appropriately  trained  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  Federal  dollars  for  inappropri- 
ate and  dangerous  health  care.  I  am 
strongly  committed  to  making  certain 
that  this  Nation  develops  programs 
which  offer  cost-effective  means  of  im- 
proving the  health  care  provided  to 
older  Americans.  Last  year,  I  intro- 
duced the  Geriatric  Research,  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Act  [GREAT], 
which  would  substantially  increase 
funding  for  training  a  wide  range  of 
health  personnel  in  the  care  of  the 
aged.  Also,  when  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee considered  reform  of  Medicare 
payments  for  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion during  last  year's  reconciliation 
markup,  we  provided,  at  my  request, 
an  exemption  for  geriatric  trainees  to 
ensure  that  at  least  some  fimding 
would  be  available  from  Medicare  to 
train  physicians  in  caring  for  the  el- 
derly. Thus,  today,  I  again  offer  my 
support  for  geriatrics  by  joining  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Geriatric 
Physicians  Graduate  Education  Act  of 
1986.« 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I'm  sure  we're  all  aware  of  the  good 
news— that  today's  Americans  are 
living  longer  than  ever  before.  Most  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  dramatic  changes 
In  longevity.  We  may  know  that,  in 
1900,  the  average  life  expectancy  was 
only  45  years.  On  average  now,  howev- 
er, males  bom  in  1983  wiU  live  71  years 
and  females  78  years.  And  more  and 
more  people  are  living  into  their  eight- 
ies, nineties,  and  even  hundreds.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  1  of 
every  10  Americans— some  13  percent 
of  us— will  be  over  65  by  the  year  2000. 
Medical  professionals  believe  that 
people  can  do  much  themselves  to 
extend  the  healthy  productive  years 
of  their  extended  lives  by  establishing 
good  dietary  habits,  exercising  regu- 
larly, not  smoking,  getting  proper 
medical  care. 

The  bad  news  is  that  extended  life 
includes  special  health  problems.  Our 
primary  care  physicians  will  need  to 
know  more  about  the  aging  process. 
They  will  need  to  know  more  about 
how  to  prevent,  treat,  or  postpone  the 
diseases  and  adverse  conditions  that 
Interfere  with  the  quality  of  life  In  our 
later  years. 

As  the  "Baby  Boomers"  of  yester- 
year become  the  seniors  of  tomorrow, 
this  Nation  must  prepare  to  deal  with 
the  inevitable  health  care  needs  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  older  Americans. 

Of  major  concern  is  the  fact  that 
less  than  100  geriatricians  are  being 
produced  each  year.  We  have  some  800 
residency  training  programs  in  inter- 


nal medicine  and  family  practice,  but 
there  are  fewer  than  400  faculty-level 
geriatricians  available  to  staff  these 
programs. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  act  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  make  funds 
available  only  to  those  fellowship  pro- 
grams that  address  the  full  range  of 
geriatric  health  care,  including  com- 
prehensive instruction  In  the  physical 
and  mental  disabilities  of  the  elderly, 
and  patient  management  in  acute  and 
chronic  care  settings. 

Recently,  I  introduced  bills,  cospon- 
sored  by  several  of  my  colleagues, 
which  would  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and  their 
families.  Alzheimer's  is  one  of  the  very 
tragic  diseases  that  strikes  older  Amer- 
icans with  increasing  frequency  as  lon- 
gevity Increases.  It  is  a  degenerative, 
neurological  disorder,  devastating  in 
its  effects— robbing  victims  of  mind, 
memory,  personality.  The  costs  are 
staggering— physically,  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, and  financially. 

Diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  some  of 
those  said  to  have  Alzheimer's  disease 
have  been  found  to  have  other  condi- 
tions, reversible  in  nature.  Primary 
care  physicians  need  to  luiow  more 
about  these  conditions.  It  is  essential 
that  they  be  educated  and  skilled  In 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  adverse 
health  conditions  of  the  elderly,  and 
in  strategies  for  maintaining  quality  of 
life  throughout  the  extended  years  of 
life. 

Comprehensive  instruction  by 
knowledgeable  faculty  should  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  such  physicians,  and 
promises  thereby  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion of  older  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  effort  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  primary 
care  physicians,  and  that  they  are 
equipped  to  manage  the  health  care  of 
the  elderly,  our  own  health  care  as  we 
grow  older.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  KnnriDY, 
Heinz,  Grassley,  and  Metzenbaum  in 
introducing  the  Geriatric  Physicians 
Graduate  Medical  Education  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant step  toward  insuring  that  our 
Nation's  health  care  providers  are  ade- 
quately trained  in  geriatric  medicine. 

We  all  know  our  population  ts  aging 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  plan  for  these 
demographic  changes.  By  the  year 
2025,  20  percent  of  our  population  will 
be  over  65.  Understanding  this  and 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  U.S.  health  care  dollar 
is  spent  on  the  health  needs  of  older 
Americans,  simple  common  sense  dic- 
tates that  we  make  sure  the  providers 
taking  care  of  our  elderly  are  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  geriatric  medicine. 


The  current  critical  shortage  of 
trained  health  care  professionals  was 
fully  documented  in  the  1984  National 
Institute  on  Aging  "Report  on  Educa- 
tion and  Training  in  Geriatrics  and 
Gerontology."  This  report  pointed  out 
that  a  growing  demand  for  hospital, 
long-term  care,  and  community  serv- 
ices will  clearly  accompany  the  demo- 
graphic changes  in  the  elderly  popula- 
tion. 

Currently  there  are  fewer  than  400 
faculty  level  geriatricians  available  to 
staff  more  than  800  training  programs 
in  internal  medicine  and  family  prac- 
tice. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  Incentives— through  facul- 
ty support— to  expand  current  geriat- 
ric fellowship  programs  and  to  develop 
new  programs.  This  approach  should 
provide,  within  5  years,  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  faculty  members  to 
staff  all  internal  medicine  and  family 
prcu;tice  residency  traiiilng  programs 
across  the  country. 

Preparing  now  to  have  adequately 
trained  personnel  in  the  health  care 
field  is  good  public  policy,  not  only  be- 
cause It  is  humane,  but  because  it  will 
also  prove  to  be  cost  effective  In  terms 
of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion. Without  adequate  research  and 
trained  practitioners,  we  cannot 
expect  the  medical  and  technological 
breakthroughs  needed  to  combat  the 
various  diseases  and  conditions  that 
particularly  affect  the  elderly,  such  as 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  demen- 
tias, arthritis,  osteoporosis,  coronary 
heart  disease,  hypertension,  and 
cancer.  Not  only  are  these  conditions 
devastating  to  the  affected  individual 
and  his  or  her  family  and  friends,  but 
they  are  also  costly  to  all  of  us. 

I  view  the  Geriatric  Physicians 
Graduate  Medical  Education  Act  of 
1986  as  a  first  step  up  the  ladder  of 
success  toward  adequately  training  the 
health  care  providers  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  taking  care  of  our  everin- 
creasing  elderly  population.  This  bill  is 
important  in  that  it  addresses  the 
weaknesses  we  currently  face  in  the  in- 
ternal medicine  and  family  practice 
field.  However,  it  does  not  address  the 
shortages  of  faculty  adequately 
trained  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology 
who  teach  our  nurses,  geriatric  den- 
tists, social  workers,  occupational 
therapists,  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
podiatrists,  respiratory  therapists,  and 
who  would  encourage  researchers  to 
concentrate  on  the  biomedical,  behav- 
ioral, and  social  problems  of  thcr  elder- 
ly. 

Last  year,  I  joined  Senator  Heinz  in 
Introducing  S.  1100,  the  Geriatric  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Training  Act  of 
1985  [GREAT],  which  provides  for  a 
much  more  comprehensive  framework 
to  address  our  shortages  in  these  other 
fields.  Although  it  appears  unlikely 
that  Congress  will  act  on  the  GREAT 
bill  this  year,  I  remain  committed  to 
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this  legislation  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  its  passage.  However,  I 
cannot  and  wiU  not  wait  around  for 
action  on  S.  1100.  Therefore,  I  am 
strongly  supporting  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducting  today  as  a  more  modest, 
but  necessary,  first  step. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  home 
State  of  Ohio  was  the  first  State  to 
provide  fiiumcial  support  to  each  of  its 
seven  medical  schools  to  establish  of- 
fices of  geriatric  medicine.  In  1977,  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  enacted  legis- 
lation which  established  a  separate 
line  item  in  the  higher  education 
budget  to  do  this.  Funding  has  risen 
from  $350,000  in  fiscal  year  1979  to 
$1.27  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
experience  has  provided  us  with  nu- 
merous innovative  approaches  to  edu- 
cating medical  students  and  practi- 
tioners about  the  needs  of  elderly  pa- 
tients and  has  stimulated  exciting  new 
research. 

The  Congress  can  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  ensure  that  Ohio's  innova- 
tions in  geriatric  education  are  possi- 
ble on  a  national  basis.  This  experi- 
ence needs  to  be  replicated  through- 
out the  country  if  we  hope  to  over- 
come the  well-documented  shortages 
of  adequately  prepared  health  care 
professionals  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of 
our  rapidly  growing  aging  population. 
I  believe  that  the  Geriatric  Physicians 
Medical  Education  Act  of  1986  will 
help  us  meet  this  challenge  head-on 
and  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2490.  A  bill  to  provide  a  S-year 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  silk  yam:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SILK  YARN  DUTY  SUSPENSION 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  duty  on  imports 
of  certain  silk  yams.  I  am  joined  by 
my  colleague  Senator  Bradley. 

This  legislation  would  assist  a  manu- 
facturer of  silk  fabric  in  my  State. 
Kalkstein  Silk  Mills  of  Paterson  man- 
ufactures silk  fabric,  primarily  for  sale 
to  makers  of  neckties.  This  silk  fabric 
manufacturer  must  import  its  silk 
yam.  There  is  virtuaUy  no  spinning  of 
yam  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  silk  fabric  and  necktie 
manufacturing  faces  increasing  import 
competition,  particularly  from  Italy 
and  other  European  countries.  Impos- 
ing a  tariff  on  silk  yam  impairs  the 
ability  of  silk  mills  in  the  United 
States  to  compete,  without  providing 
any  measurable  benefit  to  other  do- 
mestic businesses. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time 
when  a  substantial  amount  of  silk 
fabric  was  woven  in  America,  much  of 
it  in  Paterson,  where  I  was  bom.  My 
father  worked  in  a  silk  mill.  After 
World  War  II.  silk  was  replaced  not  by 


imports,  but  by  new,  man-made  fabrics 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
silk  industry  in  New  Jersey  all  but  dis- 
appeared. 

To  survive  in  today's  competitive  en- 
vironment, substantial  investment  in 
equipment  is  required.  There  is  no 
reason  to  make  matters  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  domestic  manufacturer  of 
silk  fabric. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
bill  with  the  representatives  of  textile 
manufacturers  and  textile  and  apparel 
imions.  They  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  Indeed,  it  would  assist  a  domestic 
textile  manufacturer. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  I  would  note 
that  this  bill  is  unrelated  to  ongoing 
efforts  to  renegotiate  the  multifiber 
arrangement.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
an  effort  to  include  certain  textile  and 
apparel  articles  made  with  blends  of 
silk  and  other  fibers.  The  MFA  does 
not  now  cover  silk.  Blending  MFA-cov- 
ered  fibers  with  relatively  small 
amoimts  of  silk  has  been  used  to  avoid 
current  quotas.  This  bill  does  not 
affect  that  issue.  This  bill  affects  pure 
silk  yams.  Moreover,  it  is  a  tariff  bill, 
not  a  quota  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  impact  of 
this  bill  would  be  quite  minor.  The 
column  1  rate  of  duty  for  the  yams 
covered  by  this  bill  is  5  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. Total  imports  of  the  silk  yam 
covered  by  this  bill  total  slightly  over 
$4  million.  And  close  to  10  percent  of 
that  already  comes  in  duty  free  under 
the  generalized  system  of  preferences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  ihis  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SILK  YARN. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


"905.25  Van  ol  sfe 

Free..., 

...  F« 

.  NtdMp...  Onottatac 

(pniwWIw 

12/31/90 

■  itaii 

301.30  or 

308.51). 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption 
after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  (by  request): 
S.  2491.  A  biU  to  facUitate  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  financial  resources 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


rEDBRAI.  SAYINGS  AMD  LOAM  IMSOItAHCS 
CORPORATION  RXCAPITAUZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing by  request  the  proposal  designed 
to  recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  [FSLICl. 
This  bill  is  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  intended  to  provide 
statutory  authority  for  raising  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  FSLIC.  This 
bill  will  also  be  included  in  a  more 
comprehensive  piece  of  banking  legis- 
lation which  will  be  introduced  shortly 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Section-by-Sectlon  Analysis] 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
CoRi>oRATioN  Recapitalization  Act  op  1986 

Section  1.  This  section  states  the  title  of 
the  Act  as  the  "Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  Recapitalization  Act 
of  1986. " 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  amends  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  add  a  new  section 
21  that  would  require  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  ("FHLBanks"  or  "Banks")  to 
invest  in  the  newly  created  "Financing  Cor- 
poration", which,  in  turn,  would  be  required 
to  invest  in  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  ("FSLIC").  Under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  new  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
("board")  would  be  required  to  charter  the 
Financing  Corporation,  which  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Financing  Cori>o- 
ration  Directorate  ("Directorate"),  and  op- 
erated by  the  Directorate  subject  to  the 
board's  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions. Subsequent  provisions  of  this  Act  de- 
scribe the  Financing  Corporation,  which 
would  be  owned  by  the  FHLBanks  and 
would  be  used  as  a  means  of  financing  an 
equity  transfer  to  FSLIC.  Paragraph  (1) 
also  would  require  each  FHLBank  to  pur- 
chase non-voting  capital  stock  in  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  at  such  time  and  in 
such  amounts  as  prescribed  by  the  board. 
The  stock  would  have  par  value  and  would 
be  transferable  only  among  the  Banks,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  board.  The 
Banks'  investment  would  be  lawful,  notwith- 
standing limitations  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

The  Directorate  would  consist  of  three 
members,  one  of  whom  would  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Finance  of  the 
FHLBanlcs  or  his  successor,  and  two  of 
whom  would  be  selected  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from 
among  the  presidents  of  the  FHLBanks. 
Each  of  the  two  FHLBank  presidents  would 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No  president  of 
a  PHLBanlc  could  be  selected  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional term  on  the  Directorate  unless  each 
of  the  FHLBank  presidents  had  already 
served  at  least  as  many  terms  as  the  presi- 
dent being  selected  to  serve  the  additional 
term.  The  legislation  provides  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  will  select  a  chairman  of  the  Direc- 
torate from  among  its  three  members. 


Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  new  sec- 
tion 31  would  limit  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  Banks'  Investment  in  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration to  $3  billion,  the  cumulative  invest- 
ment by  each  Bank  to  the  aggregate  of  lU 
legal  reserves  plus  "undivided  profiU."  For 
purposes  of  the  Banks'  Investment  in  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation,  the  language  referring 
to  legal  reserves  and  "undivided  profits"  is 
Intended  to  include  all  reUined  earnings  of 
the  FHLBanks  except  for  those  amounts 
held  in  the  "dividend  sUbUization  reserve" 
as  of  December  31,  198S.  The  "dividend  sU- 
bllizatlon  reserve"  Is  excluded  from  Invest- 
ment in  the  Financing  Corporation  because 
It  Includes  funds,  above  the  legal  reserves, 
that  had  been  determined  not  to  be  dlvl- 
dended  in  the  year  earned,  so  as  to  create  a 
possible  supplement  to  future  years'  divi- 
dends. This  special  dividend  reserve,  would, 
however,  have  to  be  used  completely  before 
a  FHLBank,   subject   to   board  ^proval, 
could  ever  draw  on  its  legal  reserves  under 
the  circumstances  outlined  under  section  5 
of  this  Act.  To  ensure  that  only  the  amount 
held  in  the  "dividend  stabilization  reserve" 
as  of  December  31,  1985,  is  excluded  from 
the  amounts  that  may  be  Invested  in  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation,  the  legislation  specifi- 
cally   lists    the    amounts    held    by    each 
FHLBank  in  its  "dividend  sUbilization  re- 
serve" as  of  December  31.  1985.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  "undivided  profits"  In- 
cludes retained  earnings  other  than  legal  re- 
serves and  amounts  held  In  the  "dividend 
stabilization  reserve"  as  of  December  31. 
1985.  "Legal  reserves"  refers  to  the  amount 
each  FHLBank  has  and  is  required  to  carry 
to  a  reserve  account  pursuant  to  the  first 
two  sentences  of  Section  16(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

Under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
new  section  21.  each  FHLBank  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  first  $1  billion  of  stock  in  the  Financing 
Corporation.  The  percentage  of  the  first  $1 
billion  that  each  Bank  is  required  to  Invest 
In  non-voting  capital  stock  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  is  derived  from  a  formula 
taking  into  account  each  Bank's  individual 
share  of  total  FHLBank  System  reUined 
earnings  (minus  their  "dividend  stabiliza- 
tion reserves")  and  the  share  of  FSLIC-ln- 
sured  deposits  held  by  each  Bank's  member 
Institutions.  By  taking  Into  account  the 
shares  of  FSLIC-lnsured  deposits  held  by 
Banks'  member  Institutions,  the  formula  ac- 
commodates Banks'  member  Institutions 
that  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

Allocation  of  the  remaining  stock  pur- 
chases is  based  on  the  percentage  of  total 
assets  of  FSLIC-lnsured  members  represent- 
ed at  each  Bank;  however,  the  amount  of 
stock  that  any  FHLBank  would  be  required 
to  purchase  is  limited  to  the  total  of  iU 
legal  reserves  plus  undivided  profits,  which 
are  described  above.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  Financing  Corporation  stock  that  must 
be  purchased  by  all  of  the  FHLBanks  is  not 
reduced  because  of  the  above  llmlUtion, 
which  may  affect  particular  Banks.  There- 
fore, paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  pro- 
vides for  a  reallocation  of  stock  purchases 
among  Banks  that  have  not  reached  their 
limits. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  new  sec- 
tion 21  provides  that  If  a  Bank  could  not 
purchase  the  full  amount  of  stock  In  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  because  that  amount 
exceeded  its  legal  reserves  plus  undivided 
profits,  the  amoimt  that  that  Bank  could 
not  purchase  would  be  prorated  for  Invest- 
ment   among    the    remaining    FHLBanks 


baaed  on  their  stock  holdings  In  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation,  as  long  as  the  cumulative 
amount  of  funds  required  to  be  Invested  in 
by  the  remaining  Banks  did  not  exceed  their 
legal  reserves  and  undivided  profits.  Any 
such  FHLBank  that  did  not  purchase  the 
full  amount  of  Financing  Corporation  stock 
as  required  under  the  formula  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  would  be  obligated  to  pur- 
chase at  some  future  time  from  those  Banks 
to  which  such  stock  was  reallocated,  the 
stock  that  would  have  originally  been  allo- 
cated to  It.  UntU  the  restricted  Bank  had 
fulfilled  this  repurchase  obligation.  It  would 
be  prohibited  from  paying  dividends  In 
excess  of  one-half  of  IU  net  earnings.  Such 
funds  not  paid  out  In  dividends  would  be 
placed  In  a  reserve  required  by  the  board 
and  would  not  be  available  for  dividends. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  new  section  21, 
the  Financing  Corporation,  subject  to  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  directions  pre- 
scribed by  the  board,  would  be  provided 
with  corporate  powers  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  Its  operation  as  a  specialized  cor- 
porate entity.  Such  corporate  powers  would 
Include  the  power  to  Issue  obligations  In  the 
form  of  non-voting  capital  stock  to  the 
FHLBanks:  to  Invest  In  any  securities  Issued 
by  FSLIC;  to  borrow  from  the  capital  mar- 
kets by  Issuing  debt,  the  maturity  of  which 
(Including  any  refinancings)  could  not 
exceed  thirty  years,  and  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  required  to  be  invested  In 
FSLIC  under  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  board;  and  other  powers  which  are 
customary  and  usual  for  corporations  gener- 
ally. Under  the  terms  of  this  subsection,  the 
Financing  Corporation  would  have  no  paid 
employees  and  the  Directorate  could,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board,  authorize  the  of- 
ficers, employees,  or  agenU  of  the 
FHLBanks  or  board  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  to  perform  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation's  functions. 

Under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  21,  obligations  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  (which  would  be  issued  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  board),  like 
FHLBank  obligations,  would  be  lawful  in- 
vestments, and  could  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
investment  or  deposit  of  which  would  be 
under  the  authority  or  control  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof  This  subsection  would  also  author- 
ize the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  act  as  de- 
positaries, custodians,  and/or  fiscal  agents 
for  the  Financing  Corporation  in  the  gener- 
al performance  of  its  powers  under  this  Act. 
Pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  new  section  21.  obligations  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  would  be  treated  In 
the  same  manner  as  FHLBank  obligations 
for  purposes  of  Investment,  sale,  underwrit- 
ing, purchase,  use  as  collateral,  and  dealing 
by  financial  institutions  such  as  banks, 
thrifts,  and  credit  unions. 

Under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  21,  the  Financing  Corporation 
would  bear  exclusive  liability  for  its  obliga- 
tions and  Interest  thereon.  The  Financing 
Corporation's  obligations  and  Interest 
theron  would  not  be  obligations  of  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  FHLBanks,  the  United  SUtes, 
or  FSLIC.  Obligations  of  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration would  have  the  same  tax  sUtus  as 
obligations  of  the  FHLBanks  and  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  would  have  the  same 
tax  sUtus  as  the  FHLBanks.  The  Secretary 
of  Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  prepare 
the  necessary  forms  of  stock,  debentures, 
and  bonds,  as  vtproved  by  the  board,  pursu- 
ant to  Section  23  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 


Bank  Act,  for  obligations  of  the  Financing 
Corporation,  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  Is 
also  BO  authorized  for  obligations  of  the 
FHLBanks. 

Under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  31,  all  InstrumenU  Issued  by  the 
Financing  Corix>ratlon  would  be  exempt  se- 
curities under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
securities  law  administered  by  the  Seeuritlee 
and  Exchvige  Commission.  This  exemption 
Is  the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  obligations  of 
the  FHLBanks. 

Under  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  31,  the  Financing  Corporation 
would  be  prohibited  from  making  any  net 
new  borrowings  after  December  31.  1996.  al- 
though the  Financing  Corporation  would  be 
permitted  to  refinance  previously  Issued 
debt  after  December  31.  1996.  Refinancings 
of  previously  Issued  debt  could  not  mature 
later  than  December  81.  3026. 

Under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  21  would  accord  the  Financing 
Corporation  the  same  coverage  under  the 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act  as 
the  FH13anks  are  accorded  under  that  Act 
pursuant  to  Section  IKj)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  UJB.C.  14S1(J)). 
Thus,  audlU  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  could  be 
conducted  although  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion would  have  no  Government  capital  In- 
vested In  It.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  a 
bank  designated  as  a  deposita.'-y  or  fiscal 
agent  of   the   United  SUtes  Government 
would  have  the  authority  to  keep  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation's  accounU  (although 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  could  waive  this 
provision  regarding  accounts  and  there  Is 
separate    authority    for    Federal    Reserve 
banks  to  act  as  depositaries,  custodians, 
and/or  fiscal  agenU  for  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration    pursuant     to     new     paragraph 
21(b)(2)).  Before  the  Financing  Corporation 
could  issue  obligations  and  offer  them  to 
the  public,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
would  prescribe  the  various  conditions  to 
which  the  obligations  would  be  subject  (In- 
cluding the  form,  denomination,  maturity, 
and  Interest  rate),  the  way  and  time  the  ob- 
ligations would  be  Issued,  and  the  price  for 
which  the  obligations  would  be  sold.  This 
procedure  is  currently  In  place  for  the  Issu- 
ers who  are  subject  to  Section  9108(a)  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code  (part  of  the 
Government  Corporations  Control  Act)  and 
in  practice  the  Treasury  generally  approves 
terms  and  conditions  on  obligations  as  pro- 
posed by  these  Issuers.  Finally,  before  the 
Financing  Corporation  could  buy  or  sell  a 
direct  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment,  or  an  obligation  on   which  the 
principal.  Interest,  or  both.  Is  guaranteed,  of 
more  than  $100,000,  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury would  have  to  approve  the  purchase  or 
sale,  although  the  Secretary  could  waive 
this  requirement.  All  of  these  authorities 
also  pertain  to  the  FHLBanks'  Issuance  of 
debt. 

Under  new  subsection  21(c)  the  Financing 
Corporation  would  Invest  those  asseU  that 
It  does  not  invest  In  FSLIC.  In  the  same  set 
of  obligations  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  FHLBanks  are  permitted  to  Invest 
their  reserves  under  the  current  Section  16 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  These 
Investments  Include:  (1)  investmenU  in  zero- 
coupon  securities,  which  InvestmenU  would 
be  used  to  defease  at  maturity  the  principal 
of  debt  issued  by  this  Financing  Corpora- 
tion; and  (2)  short-term  InvestmenU  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  debt  Issued  by  the  Financing 
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Corporation  prior  to  the  purchase  of  FSLIC 
capital  stocli  and  certificates. 

Under  new  subsection  21(d),  obligations 
issued  by  the  Financing  Corporation  and 
outstanding  would  be  issued  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  board  deter- 
mines, but  would  not  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  greater  of  (1)  five  times  the  Financing 
Corporation's  paid-in  capital,  as  determined 
by  the  board,  or  (2)  the  face  amount  (which 
for  zero-coupon  securities  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal amount  due  at  maturity)  of  obligations 
invested  in  by  the  Financing  Corporation 
pursuant  to  subsection  21(c).  The  second  re- 
striction would  permit  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration to  exceed  a  five-to-one  leverage  only 
If  it  could  purchase  securities  whose  amount 
due  at  maturity  would  at  least  equal  the 
principal  amount  due  on  all  the  Financing 
Corporation's  debt,  thereby  ensuring  that 
the  debt  principal  would  be  repaid. 

New  subsection  21(e)  would  require  both 
retirement  of  all  Financing  Corporation  ob- 
ligations and  liquidation  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  no  later  than  December  31, 
2026.  This  date  relates  to  the  date  in  new 
subsection  21(b)  which  provides  both  that 
the  Financing  Corporation  cannot  issue  ob- 
ligations whose  maturities  exceed  thirty 
years,  and  that  the  Financing  Corporation 
can  make  no  net  new  borrowings  sifter  De- 
cember 31, 1996.  The  board,  on  behalf  of  the 
FHLBanks,  would  be  the  successor  to  the 
powers  of  the  Financing  Corporation 
deemed  necessary  by  the  board  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Section  3.  Section  3  would  establish  the 
status  of  the  Financing  Corporation  as  a 
"mixed  ownership"  government  corpora- 
tion, which  is  the  same  status  accorded  to 
FHLBanks,  under  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act.  Although  there  would  be 
no  government  capital  invested  in  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation,  this  category  of 
"mixed  ownership"  has  been  accorded  to 
the  Financing  Corporation  to  provide  it 
with  parallel  legal  status  to  that  of  the 
FHLBanks. 

Section  4.  Section  4  would  empower 
FSLIC  to  issue  equity  in  the  forms  of  re- 
deemable non-voting  capital  stock  and  non- 
redeemable  capital  certificates.  The  non- 
voting capital  stock  would  be  issued  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  investment 
by  the  FHLBanks  In  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion. The  Financing  Corporation  would  be 
the  sole  purchaser  of  both  the  capital  certif- 
icates and  the  capital  stock  issued  by 
FSLIC,  and  proceeds  paid  to  FSLIC  from 
that  purchase  would  be  included  as  part  of 
the  primary  reserve  of  FSLIC.  The  capital 
certificates  and  stock  would  pay  dividends 
equal  to  the  Financing  Corporation's  inter- 
est payments  on  its  obligations  and  issuance 
costs,  on  or  before  the  dates  on  which  such 
amounts  would  be  due  and  payable,  minus 
any  net  interest  payments  to  the  Financing 
Corporation  on  short  term  investments  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  its  obligations  prior  to 
the  purchase  of  capital  certificates  and  cap- 
ital stock  In  FSLIC,  as  determined  by  the 
board.  Thus,  dividends  paid  by  FSLIC  will 
cease  at  such  time  that  all  Financing  Corpo- 
ration obligations  mature  since  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  will  be  dissolved  at  that 
time. 

This  section  also  would  authorize  FSLIC 
to  pay  off  and  retire  its  capital  stock  upon 
maturity  of  all  the  obligations  issued  by  the 
Financing  Corporation.  Since  FSLIC's  cap- 
Ital  certificates  would  be  non-redeemable. 
FSLIC  would  extinguish  them  with  no 
payoff  at  the  time  FSLIC  retired  the  capital 
stock.  FSLIC  would  be  authorized  to  make 


such  payoff  on  the  retired  capital  stock 
solely  with  its  contributions  accumulated  in 
its  "equity  return  account,"  an  account  cre- 
ated under  this  Act  that  could  include 
annual  contributions  made  by  FSLIC  ac- 
cording to  statutorily  prescribed  formulae. 
Any  such  contributions  would  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  year  beginning  In  1997  and 
ending  in  the  year  during  which  the  last  ob- 
ligation of  the  Financing  Corporation  ma- 
tures. Contribution  amounts  made  to  the 
equity  return  account  would  not  be  included 
as  FSLIC  reserves.  Such  contribution 
amounts  would  be  the  only  monies  included 
in  the  equity  return  account.  Any  Interest 
earned  on  the  funds  in  the  equity  return  ac- 
count would  be  for  the  account  of  FSLIC 
and  would  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
equity  return  account,  but  would  be  added 
to  the  reserves  of  FSLIC.  While  the  contri- 
butions to  the  equity  return  account  would 
be  made  annually  as  prescribed  above,  no 
payoff  and  retirement  of  FSLIC  stock  would 
be  authorized  to  be  made  until  the  maturity 
of  all  Financing  Corporation  obligations. 

The  formulae  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tions are  described  below.  No  annual  contri- 
butions can  be  required  to  be  made  if  the 
FSLIC  reserves  are  less  than  .50  percent  of 
all  accounts  of  all  Insured  members  (as  of 
December  31  of  the  preceding  year).  In  any 
year  In  which  FSLIC's  reserves  are  equal  to 
.50  percent  of  all  accounts  of  all  insured 
members  or  greater  (as  of  December  31  of 
the  previous  year),  the  contribution  would 
be  the  amount  invested  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  In  FSLIC  capital  stock,  divided 
by  the  number  of  years  from  the  first  year 
after  1996  that  the  reserves  to  accounts 
ratio  reached  .50  percent  to  the  year  in 
which  the  last  maturing  obligation  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  matures  (which 
could  be  no  later  than  2026). 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  addition- 
al contributions  as  determined  by  the  board, 
under  certain  circumstances.  In  any  year  in 
which  the  FSLIC's  reserves  are  equal  to  1.0 
percent  of  all  accounts  of  all  Insured  mem- 
bers or  greater  up  to  and  including  1.25  per- 
cent of  all  accounts  (as  of  December  31  of 
the  preceding  year),  the  additional  contribu- 
tion as  determined  by  the  board  could  be  a 
maximum  of  6  percent  per  year  compound- 
ed on  the  amount  Invested  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  In  FSLIC  capital  stock  comput- 
ed from  the  year  the  investment  was  made 
to  the  year  in  which  the  last  maturing  obli- 
gation of  the  Financing  Corporation  ma- 
tures (not  later  than  2026),  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  from  the  first  year  after 
1996  that  the  reserves  to  accounts  ratio 
reached  1.0  percent  to  the  year  In  which  the 
last  maturing  obligation  of  the  Financing 
Corporation  matures.  The  legislation  sets 
forth  two  other  formulae  for  possible  addi- 
tional contributions  if  the  reserves  to  ac- 
counts ratio  of  FSLIC  were  to  Increase,  rais- 
ing the  percentage  compounded  and  sub- 
tracting from  these  in  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction,  the  amounts  already  paid  out  In 
additional  contributions.  All  these  addition- 
al contributions,  which  would  be  above  the 
repayment  of  the  amount  invested  by  the 
Financing  Corporation  in  FSLIC  capital 
stock,  would  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  board. 

This  legislation  Is  structured  carefully  to 
create.  In  a  fair  and  appropriate  manner, 
budgetary  collections  from  the  equity  Inves- 
ments  In  FSLIC  that  would  offset  budget- 
ary outlays  resulting  from  FSLIC's  case  res- 
olution costs.  The  equity  investments  In 
FSLIC  should  be  counted  as  offsetting  col- 
lections for  three  prinuur  reasons.  First, 


FSLIC  would  never  repay,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  bulk  of  the  funds  invested 
In  it  by  the  Financing  Corporation  (the  non- 
redeemable  capital  certificates).  Second,  any 
possible  repayment  of  the  capital  Invest- 
ment In  FSLIC  stock  at  time,  of  retirement 
would  be  dependent  on  FSLIC's  financial 
performance.  Indeed,  the  FHLBanks'  cap- 
ital contribution  to  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may  never  be  paid  back,  as  would  be 
clearly  reflected  In  the  FHLBanks'  Inde- 
pendently audited  financial  statements.  Fi- 
nally, FSLIC  would  have  no  responsibility 
to  pay  off  the  principal  of  the  Financing 
Corporation's  debt;  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion's debt  would  be  solely  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

Section  4  also  makes  clear  that  the  term 
"Financing  Corporation"  refers  to  the  cor- 
poration chartered  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  legislation,  new  section  21  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  Finally,  section  4 
makes  clear  that  certain  statutorily  pre- 
scribed actions  regarding  the  FSLIC's  pri- 
mary and  secondary  reserves  could  not  be 
triggered  as  long  as  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  FSLIC  are  outstanding. 

Section  5.  Section  5  would  amend  Section 
16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to 
allow  the  board,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  authorize  a  FHLBank  to  declare 
and  pay  dividends  out  of  Its  undivided  prof- 
Its  or  legal  reserves,  but  only  after  such 
Bank  has  reduced  all  other  reserves  (e.g., 
the  "dividend  stabilization  reserve")  to  zero. 
Such  an  extraordinary  dividend  may  be  per- 
mitted where  (1)  a  FHLBank  Incurs  a 
charge-off  related  to  Its  Investment  In  the 
Financing  Corporation  and  (2)  the  board  de- 
termines there  is  an  extraordinary  need  for 
payment  of  such  dividends.  Any  such  use  of 
dividend  profits  or  legal  reserves  would  not 
affect  the  requirements  for  FHLBanks'  in- 
vestments in  Financing  Corp>oration  stock. 

Section  6.  Section  6  is  meant  to  clarify 
that  the  sentences  referring  to  the  retire- 
ment of  capital  stock  In  subsection  402(h)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  do  not  cover 
either  FSLIC  stock  or  FSLIC  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

DEPARmSNT  or  TRX  TREAStntT, 

Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1986. 
The  Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  the  "Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Recapital- 
ization Act  of  1986." 

The  Administration  has  made  assistance 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  ("FSLIC")  fimd  a  high  priority. 
This  bill  would  strengthen  the  FSLIC  fund, 
and  concomitantly,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  as  a  whole.  In  doing  so.  It 
should  help  reaffirm  depositor  confidence 
in  the  thrift  industry.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  ("FHLBB"),  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  ("FHLBanks").  and  the 
Treasury  Department  worked  together  to 
prepare  this  bill. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
recapitalization  of  FSLIC,  produces  several 
Important  benefits.  Under  the  bill.  FSLIC 
would  be  able  to  employ  about  $25  billion 
over  five  to  six  years  to  resolve  its  case  load 
of  problem  thrifts,  thereby  halting  expan- 
sion of  the  problem.  The  certain  availability 
of  about  $25  billion  should  increase  deposi- 
tor confidence.  This  confidence  plus  the 
sale,  merger,  or  liquidation  of  the  weakest 
thrifts  should  help  the  Industry  lower  Its 
cost  of  funds.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 


for  the  FSLIC  recapitalization  burden  to  be 
shared  fairly  between  the  thrifts  and  the 
FHLBanks;  contributions  are  structured  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  on  both. 
FHLBank  debt  should  be  protected  from 
possible  higher  borrowing  spreads.  More- 
over, the  equity  nature  of  the  FHLBanks' 
capital  contribution  to  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration should  ease  the  FHLBanks'  account- 
ing treatment.  The  formula  that  governs 
the  FHLBanks'  capital  contribution  will  ac- 
commodate FHLBanks  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  members  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Finally,  the 
flexibility  built  into  the  bill  permits  the 
FHLBB  to  raise  a  range  of  funds  for  FSLIC. 
depending  on  FSLIC's  needs. 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  the 
FHLBanks  to  invest  in  the  newly  created, 
limited  purpose  Financing  Corporation, 
which.  In  turn,  would  be  required  to  invest 
in  FSLIC.  More  specifically,  the  FHLBanks 
would  be  required  to  invest  up  to  $3  billion 
from  their  earned  surplus  In  the  Financing 
Corporation  over  time.  The  Financing  Cor- 
poration would  leverage  that  investment  by 
Issuing  obligations  to  the  public,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  would  be  Invested  in  FSLIC 
non-redeemable  capital  certificates  and  non- 
voting capital  stock. 

The  proposed  bill  requires  the  FHLBB  to 
charter  the  Financing  Corporation,  which 
would  be  operated  by  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration Directorate— composed  of  two 
FHLBank  presidents  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Finance  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.  The  Financing  Corporation 
would  be  subject  to  rules,  regulations,  and 
some  specific  directions  of  the  Fwt.bw  The 
FHLBB  would  require  each  FHLBank  to 
invest  in  non-voting  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately five  to  six  years  according  to 
formulae  set  forth  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  Financing  Corporation  would 
issue  long-term  obligations  to  the  pubUc.  for 
which  the  Financing  Corporation  alone 
would  be  liable.  The  Financing  Corporation 
would  assure  payment  of  the  principal  on  its 
obligations  by  purchasing  long-term  zero- 
coupon  Instruments  whose  value  at  maturi- 
ty would  equal  the  obligations  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  when  those  obligations 
come  due. 

The  Financing  Corporation's  activities 
would  be  limited  to  those  necessary  to  effect 
the  recapitalization  of  FSLIC.  In  addition, 
the  Financing  Corporation's  authority  to 
borrow  would  be  restricted  with  respect  to 
its  capital  base.  The  Financing  Corporation 
would  have  no  paid  employees  and  would 
sunset  by  3026,  or  sooner  if  It  repaid  all  Its 
debt. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  Financing 
Corporation  to  invest  in  FSLIC  through  two 
types  of  FSLIC  equity— non-voting  capital 
stock  and  non-redeemable  capital  certifi- 
cates. The  Investment  in  the  FSLIC  non- 
voting capital  stock  would  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  investment  by  the 
FHLBanks  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation.  FSLIC  would  pay  divi- 
dends to  the  Financing  Corporation  on  the 
equity  issued  by  FSLIC,  and  the  Financing 
Corporation  would  employ  these  dividends 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  its  debt.  Upon  repay- 
ment of  all  of  the  Financing  Corporation's 
obligations  (which  must  occur  by  3026), 
FSLIC  would  extinguish  its  capital  certifi- 
cates without  repayment,  and  retire  and 
possibly  pay  off  its  outstanding  capital 
stock.  The  funds  for  this  payoff  of  the  non- 
voting capital  stock  would  come  solely  from 
FSLICs  payments  into  an  "equity  return 


account,"  pursuant  to  formulae  set  forth  in 
the  bin.  Depending  upon  FSLIC's  financial 
performance,  FSLIC  could  begin  making 
contributions  to  this  equity  return  account 
in  1997. 

The  bill  is  structured  carefully  to  create, 
in  a  fair  and  appropriate  manner,  budgetary 
collections  from  the  equity  Investments  in 
FSLIC  that  will  offset  budgetary  outlays  re- 
sulting from  FSLIC's  case  resolution  costs. 
The  equity  Investments  in  FSLIC  should  be 
counted  as  offsetting  collections  for  three 
primary  reasons.  First,  FSLIC  would  never 
repay,  under  any  circumstances,  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  Invested  in  it  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  (the  non-redeemable  capital 
certificates).  Second,  any  possible  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  Investment  in  FSLIC 
stock  and  return  on  this  equity  at  time  of 
retirement  is  dependent  on  FSLIC's  finan- 
cial performance.  Indeed,  the  FHLBanks' 
capital  contribution  to  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration may  never  be  paid  back,  as  will  be 
clearly  reflected  In  the  FHLBanks'  inde- 
pendently audited  financial  statements.  Fi- 
nally, FSLIC  will  have  no  responsibility  to 
pay  off  the  principal  of  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration's debt;  the  Financing  Corporation's 
debt  will  be  solely  Its  own  responsibility. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  bin,  and  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  explaining  its  con- 
clusion that  the  equity  Investments  In 
FSLIC  count  as  a  budgetary  collection. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  presentation  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Knanrr, 

OenerxU  Counsel 

exxctttive  omce  op  the 
President, 
OmcE  or  Manaoemxnt  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  May  19, 1986. 
Hon.  George  D.  Ootnj>, 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Tnasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  George  We  have  reviewed  the 
Treasury  proposal  to  recapitalize  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC)  and  consider  that  the  capital  Infu- 
sion into  FSLIC  should  be  scored  as  an  off- 
setting collection. 

Let  me  review  how  we  distinguish  among 
three  different  types  of  transactions:  budget 
receipts,  offsetting  collections,  and  borrow- 
ing. 

Budget  receipts  are  composed  of  all  those 
collections  from  the  public  that  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  Government's 
sovereign  powers  to  compel  payment:  essen- 
tially taxes  and  non-taxes  (such  as  compul- 
sory social  insurance  premiums). 

Offsetting  collections  are  payments  from 
the  public  as  a  consequence  of  business-type 
transactions  plus  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  itself. 

Outlays  are  calculated  as  the  fum  of  dis- 
bursements leas  offsetting  collections. 

Borrowing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neither 
Income  nor  an  offset  to  spending,  but  Is  the 
principal  means  of  financing  deficits. 

The  Treasury  proposal  takes  the  form  of 
user  charges  on  the  industry  rather  than 


taxes  or  borrowing.  The  proposal  incorpo- 
rates two  distinct  forms  of  stock  to  be  sold 
to  the  Industry.  The  first  U  $3  bUllon  of 
non-voting  capital  stock,  while  the  other  Is 
$8  to  $12  billion  of  non-redeemable  capital 
certificates.  Both  types  of  stock  have  the 
characteristics  of  an  equity  infusion  and 
constitute  offsetting  collections— not  bor- 
rowing. The  FSUC  has  toUl  control  of  the 
funds  and  Is  not  required  to  redeem  the 
stock  or  the  certificates.  In  fact,  the  plan  ii 
structured  so  that  FSLIC  will  redeem  only 
the  non-voting  capital  stock,  and  that  only 
If  the  FSLIC  fund  exceeds  a  certain  reaerve- 
to-deposlt  ratio.  At  the  time  the  FSUC 
Issues  stock,  we  plan  to  score  the  proceeds 
of  these  sales  as  offsetting  collections  to  the 
FSLIC  fund.  If  and  when  the  capital  stock 
Is  redeemed,  we  plan  to  score  the  redemp- 
tion as  obligations  and  outlays.  Naturally, 
all  dividend  payments  would  be  scored  as 
obligations  and  outlays. 

Let  me  cite  examples  of  some  similar 
budgetary  accounting.  One  example  la  the 
recapitalization  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  (NCUSIF). 
Title  VII  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  (P.L.  98-369)  required  all  federally  in- 
sured credit  unions  to  make  a  deposit  to  the 
fund  of  1  percent  of  their  Insured  shares.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  FSUC  proposal,  the 
NCUSIF  has  total  control  of  the  funds. 
Moreover,  If  a  credit  union  terminates  lu 
Federal  Insurance  and  withdraws  from  the 
fund,  the  deposit  Is  refunded  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  not  been  Impaired  through  previ- 
ous losses. 

Another  example  of  private  ownership  In 
a  Federal  enterprise  Is  the  Central  Liquidity 
Faculty  (CLF).  In  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  CLF,  a  credit  union  must 
purchase  stock  based  on  its  asset  size.  The 
CLP  pays  an  annual  dividend  on  the  stock. 
Members  are  free  to  withdraw  from  the 
CLP  and  may  redeem  their  stock.  We  treat 
the  purchase  of  stock  as  an  offsetting  collec- 
tion and  we  score  the  payment  of  dividends 
and  the  redemption  of  stock  as  an  obliga- 
tion and  an  outlay. 

The  FSLIC  recapitalization  proposal  Is 
similar  in  nature  to  the  NCUSIF  and  CLP 
capitalizations.  Obviously  the  detailed  fi- 
nancial arrangements  differ  in  nature.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  conclude  that  because  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  FSLIC  stock  issue,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stock  constitute 
an  offsetting  collection  under  our  budget  ac- 
counting principles. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JosETH  R.  Wright, 
Deputy  Director.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Braoliy,  and  Mr.  BtntoicK): 
S.  2492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
States,  at  their  option,  to  provide  Med- 
icaid coverage  for  poor,  elderly,  or  diB> 
abled  Individuals  and  to  provide  medi- 
cal assistance  for  poor,  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries in  meeting  Medicare  cost- 
sharing  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

LOW-INCOME  ELDERLY  AND  DISABLED  MEDICAID 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Bir.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Low-Income  El- 
derly Protection  Amendments  of  1986. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  by  Senators 
Bradley  and  Buroick  in  support  of 
this  effort.  More  than  2  million  elderly 
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in  this  Nation  with  incomes  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line  are  not  covered 
by  Medicaid.  This  bill  will  close  this 
gaping  hole  in  our  health  care  system. 

Health  care  is  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
poor  in  this  country.  Medicaid  only 
covers  about  36  percent  of  America's 
aged  poor— leaving  2.2  million  seniors 
with  no  Medicaid  coverage.  Medicare 
coverage  is  also  inadequate  for  these 
seniors,  covering  less  than  half  of  the 
average  health  bUl  for  the  elderly. 
Seniors  covered  by  Medicare  incur  sig- 
nificant out-of-pocket  expenses  before 
Medicare  coverage  begins,  including 
Medicare  deductibles  and  premiums 
which  currently  total  $753  a  year. 
Medicare  also  does  not  cover  the  costs 
of  prescription  drugs.  It  is  not  imusual 
for  an  elderly  person  with  a  common 
health  problem  like  angina,  diabetes, 
or  arthritis  to  pay  $50  or  more  every 
month  for  prescription  drugs. 

While  Medicaid  serves  as  supplemen- 
tary health  insurance  coverage  for  3.2 
million  very  low-Income  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  the  elderly  poor  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicaid  are  left  with  out-of- 
pocket  costs  ranging  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  their  annual  incomes. 
The  result:  Many  low-income  elderly 
cannot  afford  the  health  care  they 

Medicaid  was  created  as  the  health 
care  safety  net  for  this  Nation's  poor, 
and.  on  average,  it  has  served  us  very 
well.  Medicaid  provides  supplementary 
Medicare  coverage  for  3.2  million  sen- 
iors auid  purchases  Medicare  part  B  in- 
surance for  2.3  million  aged  Medicaid 
beneficiaries.  We  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
and  the  standard  of  health  care  that 
these  programs  have  helped  maintain 
for  most  of  the  elderly  in  this  country. 

There  are,  however,  2.3  million  el- 
derly persons  who  do  not  fit  into  the 
averages  and  have  been  left  out  of  the 
health  care  picture  altogether.  These 
vulnerable  older  and  disabled  persons 
lie  just  outside  the  safety  net's  reach. 
Their  incomes  are  a  few  dollars  too 
high  to  allow  them  to  qualify  for  Med- 
icaid under  traditional  Income  tests, 
but  far  too  low  to  allow  them  to  afford 
the  health  care  they  need. 

They  fall  within  a  crack  created  by  a 
quirk  in  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Medicaid.  Eligibility  for  Medicaid 
is  currently  linked  to  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  the  APDC  or  SSI  pro- 
grams, and  the  income  levels  for  both 
these  prognuns  lie  below  the  Federal 
poverty  line.  The  Federal  poverty  line 
is  currently  $5,360  for  a  single  person 
and  $7,240  for  a  couple,  or  $447  per 
month  for  a  single  and  $603  per  month 
for  a  couple.  The  SSI  income  eligibil- 
ity limit  is  $111  less  than  poverty— 
$336— per  month  for  a  single  person 
and  $199  less  than  poverty— $504— per 
month  for  a  couple. 

Under  current  law,  the  two  primary 
ways  a  person  can  become  eligible  for 


Medicaid  coverage  are  to  be  eligible 
for  SSI  cash  payments,  or  to  spend 
down  to  133%  percent  of  the  AFDC 
level  under  the  medically  needy  cate- 
gory. All  States  must  cover  the  "cate- 
gorically needy"— generally  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  AFDC  or 
SSI— under  their  Medicaid  plans. 

Aged  and  disabled  persons  whose  in- 
comes fall  between  the  very  low  SSI 
level  and  the  Federal  poverty  line, 
however,  are  required  to  impoverish 
themselves  to  the  even  lower  SSI  level 
before  they  can  become  eligible  for 
health  care  coverage  under  Medicaid. 
For  those  2.2  million  seniors  with  in- 
comes between  the  Federal  and  State 
poverty  lines,  adequate  health  care  is 
a  distant  hope  that  can  be  achieved 
only  after  the  grim  spectre  of  further 
impoverishment. 

Clearly,  any  member  of  our  society 
who  is  at  or  below  the  Federal  poverty 
line  is  already  impoverished.  Requir- 
ing additional  impoverishment  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  adequate 
health  care  seems  callous  at  best. 

This  legislation  would  turn  the  dis- 
tant hope  of  adequate  health  care  into 
a  reliable  fact  of  life  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled  poor.  By  establishing  a 
new  categorically  needy  program  for 
seniors  and  the  disabled  with  incomes 
below  the  Federal  poverty  line,  low- 
income  seniors  and  the  disabled  would 
no  longer  be  forced  to  spend  down  to 
an  even  more  impoverished  level  for 
Medicaid  eligibUity  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  matching 
payments  for  Medicaid  coverage. 

This  bill  would  separate  Medicaid 
eligibility  from  eligibility  for  SSI  and 
AFDC,  in  effect  saying  that  no  matter 
how  an  individual's  income  relates  to 
SSI  or  AFDC,  if  his  income  is  at  or 
below  the  Federal  poverty  rate,  and  if 
he  is  a  senior  or  Is  disabled,  he  can  be 
considered  Medicaid  eligible  with  Fed- 
eral matching  payments  at  the  States' 
option. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
provide  Medicaid  health  care  and  pre- 
scription drug  coverage  to  low-income 
elderly  and  the  disabled:  it  would 
cover  their  Medicare  premiimis,  deduc- 
tibles for  both  Parts  A  and  B  services 
and  coinsurance  payments.  Medicaid 
coverage  for  this  population  would 
also  guarantee  that  physicians  accept 
the  Medicaid  payment  as  payment  in 
full,  as  Medicaid  physicians  are  re- 
quired to  accept  assignment. 

Medicaid  coverage  for  this  popula- 
tion group  is  especially  important 
since  the  elderly  and  disabled  poor 
have  large  health  care  needs.  Death 
rates  among  the  elderly  poor  are  50- 
percent  higher  than  for  other  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  Despite  their  great- 
er health  needs,  they  receive  35-per- 
cent fewer  physician  visits,  use  29-per- 
cent fewer  prescription  drugs,  and  are 
18-percent  less  likely  to  be  admitted  to 
a  hospital. 


The  costs  of  providing  this  vital 
health  care  coverage  to  this  targeted 
group  are  low.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  this 
legislation  would  cost  a  total  of  $144 
million  in  the  first  fuU  year  of  imple- 
mentation—$79  million  to  the  Federal 
Government,  $65  million  to  the  States. 
For  the  first  time,  we  would  be 
giving  States  the  flexibility  to  target 
their  resources  to  provide  health  care 
to  a  specific,  high-risk  population. 
This  legislation,  which  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  today  by  Congress- 
man Waxman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  is  meant  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  legislation  intro- 
duced earlier  this  session  by  Senators 
Chiles  and  Ddrenberger.  "The  Chiles 
and  Durenberger  bills  would  allow 
States  to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  to 
pregnant  women  and  children  below 
the  Federal  poverty  line. 

The  legislation  Congressman 
Waxman  and  I  are  introducing  today 
complements  the  Chiles/Durenberger 
bills,  both  of  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  by  giving  each  State  the  option 
of  providing  Medicaid  coverage  to  el- 
derly and  disabled  poor  after  coverage 
has  been  provided  to  pregnant  women 
and  children  below  the  poverty  line  in 
that  State. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation, 
which  has  already  been  provided  for  In 
the  House  budget  resolution.  For  the 
Federal  Government,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  very  small  price  tag.  For  2.2 
million  elderly  and  disabled  poor  in 
this  country,  it  represents  nothing 
short  of  a  distant  hope  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 

the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Recori),  as  follows: 

"(A)  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  or 
are  disabled  individuals  (as  determined 
under  section  1614(a)(3)), 

"(B)  whose  Income  (as  determined  under 
section  1612  for  purposes  of  the  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  program)  does  not 
exceed  an  income  level  established  by  the 
State  consistent  with  paragraph  (2)(A).  and 
"(C)  whose  resources  (as  determined 
under  section  1613  for  purposes  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program)  do  not 
exceed  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2KB»  the  maximum  amount  of  resources 
that  an  individual  may  have  and  obtain  ben- 
efits under  that  program. 

"(2>(A)    The    income    level    established 
under  paragraph  (IXB)  may  not  exceed— 
"(i)  100  percent,  or 

"(ii)  such  lesser  percent  as  the  State  es- 
tablishes under  subsection  (hK2KA)  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Medicaid 
Infant  Mortality  Amendments  of  1986). 
of  the  nonfarm  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  involved. 
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"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  that  provides 
medical  assistance  to  individuals  not  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A)  and  at  the 
State's  option,  the  State  may  use  under 
paragraph  (IKC)  such  resources  level 
(which  is  higher  than  the  level  described  in 
that  paragraph)  as  may  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  individuals  described  in  para- 
graph (IKA)  who  are  not  described  in  sec- 
tion 1902(aX10KA).". 

8.  2492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Low  Income 
Elderly  and  Disabled  Medicaid  Amendments 
of  1986". 

TITLE  I— OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OP  EL- 
DERLY AND  DISABLED  POOR  FOR 
ALL  MEDICAID  BENEFITS 

SEC  Itl.  EUGIBIUTY. 

(a)  Crkatiom  op  Nkw  Optionai,  Catkoori- 
CAixY  Needy  Groups.— 

(1)  III  GENERAL.-Subsection  (a)(10)(AKil) 
of  section  1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (VII), 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VIII)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(IX)  subject  to  subsection  (1)(3),  who  are 
described  in  subsection  (IKl):". 

(2)  Description  op  individdals.— Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Individuals  described  in  this  para- 
graph are  individuals— 

(b)  REQVtREKEirr  OP  COVERACB  op  Certaih 
Prbghamt  Women  and  Children  and  Other 
Special  Rules.— Section  1902(1)  of  such  Act, 
as  added  by  subsection  (aK2),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  A  State  plan  may  not  provide  cover- 
age for  individuals  under  subsection 
(aK10)(AKiiKIX)  unless  the  plan  provides 
coverage  of  some  or  all  of  the  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (hKl)  (as  inserted  by 
section  2(b)  of  the  Medicaid  Infant  Mortali- 
ty Amendments  of  1986.  H.R.  4630). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aH17), 
for  individuals  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
who  are  covered  under  the  State  plan  by 
virtue  of  subsection  (aKlOKAKiiKEX)— 

"(A)  the  income  standard  to  be  applied  is 
the  income  standard  described  in  paragraph 
(1KB),  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  section 
1612(bK4KBXU),  costs  incurred  for  medical 
care  or  for  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing Income. 

Any  different  treatment  provided  under  this 
paragraph  for  such  individuals  shall  not,  be- 
cause of  subsection  (a)(17),  require  or 
permit  such  treatment  for  other  indivld- 


8BC  IK.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  payments  to  States  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1987. 
without  regard  to  whether  or  hot  final  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 


TITLE  n— OPnONAL  COVERAGE  OP 
POOR  MEDICARE  BENEFICIARIES 
POR  MEDICARE  COST-SHARING  EX- 
PENSES 

SEC  101.  ELIGIBIUTY. 

(a)  Optional  Coverage  op  Qualified  Med- 
icare Beneficiaries  for  Medicare  Cost- 
Sharing.- Section  1902(a)(10)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(aK10))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  at  the  option  of  a  State  but  subject  to 
subsection  (1)(3).  for  making  medical  assist- 
ance available  for  medicare  cost-sharing  (as 
defined  in  section  1905(o)(3))  for  qualified 
medicare  beneficiaries  described  in  section 
I906(o)(l);". 

(b)  Qualified  Medicare  Beneficiary  De- 
fined.—Section  1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)(l)  The  term  qualified  medicare  bene- 
ficiary' means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  (includ- 
ing an  individual  entitled  to  such  benefits 
pursuant  to  an  enrollment  tmder  section 
1818), 

"(B)  who,  but  for  section  1902(a)(10KE) 
and  the  election  of  the  State,  is  not  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  under  the  pUm. 

"(C)  whose  income  (as  determined  under 
section  1612  for  purposes  of  the  supplemen- 
tary security  income  program)  does  not 
exceed  an  income  level  established  by  the 
State  consistent  with  paragraph  (2)(A),  and 

"(D)  whose  resources  (as  determined 
under  section  1613  for  purposes  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program)  do  not 
exceed  (except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2KB))  the  maximum  amount  of  resources 
that  an  individual  may  have  and  obtain  ben- 
efits under  that  program. 

"(2KA)  The  income  level  established 
under  paragraph  (IKC)  may  not  exceed— 

"(i)  100  percent,  or 

"(ii)  such  lesser  percent  as  the  State  es- 
Ubllshes  under  subsection  (hK2KA)  (as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Medicaid 
Infant  Mortality  Amendments  of  1986), 
of  the  nonfarm  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  involved. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  that  provides 
medical  assistance  to  individuals  not  de- 
scribed in  section  19O2(aK10KA)  and  at  the 
State's  option,  the  State  may  use  under 
paragraph  (IKD)  such  resource  level  (which 
is  higher  than  the  level  described  in  that 
paragraph)  as  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  described  in  paragraph 
(IKA)  who  are  not  described  in  section 
1902(a)— (lOK  A).". 

"(c)  rbqinrekent  of  coverage  of  certain 
Pregnant  Women  and  Children  and  Other 
Special  Rules.— 

( 1 )  Requiring  coverage  of  certain  pregnant 
women  and  children  and  income  standard  to 
be  used— Section  1903(1)  of  such  Act,  as 
added  by  section  101  of  this  Act,  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  cov- 
erage under  subsection  (aKlOKE"  after 
"subsection  (aKlOKAXilKIX)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(6)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aKI7). 
for  qualified  medicare  beneficiaries  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(cKl)- 

"(A)  the  Income  standard  to  be  applied  la 
the  income  standard  described  In  section 
1905(oKlKC).  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  section 
1612(bK4KBKii),  cosU  Incurred  for  medical 
care  or  for  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing income. 

Any  different  treatment  provided  under  this 
paragraph  for  such  individuals  shall  not.  be- 
cause of  subsection  (aK17),  require  or 
permit  such  treatment  for  other  individ- 
uals.". 

(2)  Effective  date  of  SENEPrrs.— Section 
1902(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  an  individual  is  determined  to  be  a 
qualified  medicare  beneficiary  (as  defined  in 
section  190S(cKl)).  such  determination  shall 
apply  to  services  furnished  after  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  determination  first 
occurs.  For  purposes  of  payment  to  a  State 
under  section  1903(a),  such  determination 
shall  be  considered  to  be  valid  for  an  indi- 
vidual for  a  period  of  12  months,  except 
that  a  State  may  provide  for  such  determi- 
nations more  frequently,  but  not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  6  months  for  an  in- 
dividual.". 

SEC  102.  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Limited.  Medicare  Oap-Filung  Bene- 
fits.—Section  1902(aK10)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(aK10))  is  amend- 
ed, in  the  matter  after  subparagraph  (D)— 

(1)  by  striking  'and"  before  "(VI)"  and  in- 
serting a  comma,     ' 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ',  and  (VII)  the  medi- 
cal assistance  made  available  to  a  qualified 
medicare  beneficiary  described  In  section 
1905(cKl)  shaU  be  limited  to  medical  assist- 
ance for  medicare  cost-sharing  (described  in 
section  190S(oK3)),  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)  and  section  1916(b)". 

(b)  Medicare  Cost-Sharing  Defined.— 
Section  1905(c)  of  such  Act.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 201(b).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  term  medicare  cost-sharing' 
means  the  following  costs  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  a  qualified  medicare  beneficiary: 

"(A)  Premiums  under  part  B  and  (if  appli- 
cable) under  section  1818. 

"(B)  Deductibles  and  coinsurance  de- 
scribed in  section  1813. 

"(C)  The  annual  deductible  described  in 
section  1833(b). 

"(D)  The  difference  between  the  amount 
that  is  paid  under  section  lS33(a)  and  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  under  such  sec- 
tion if  any  reference  to  '80  percent'  therein 
were  deemed  a  reference  to  '100  percent*. 
Such  term  also  may  include,  at  the  option 
of  a  State,  premiums  for  enrollment  of  a 
qualified  medicare  beneficiary  with  an  eligi- 
ble organization  under  section  1876.". 

(C)  Payment  Amoitnts.— Section  1902(a) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  medical  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  title  for  medicare  cost- 
sharing  respecting  the  furnishing  of  a  serv- 
ice or  item  to  a  qualified  medicare  benefici- 
ary, the  State  plan  may  provide  payment  in 
an  amount  with  respect  to  the  service  or 
Item  that  results  in  the  sum  of  such  pay- 
ment amount  and  any  amount  of  payment 
made  under  title  XVIII  with  respect  to  the 
service  or  item  exceeding  the  amount  that  is 
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otherwise  payable  under  the  State  plan  for 
the  item  or  service  for  eligible  Individuals 
who  are  not  qualified  medicare  benefici- 
aries.".   

(d)  Conforming  Amxndments.— 

(1)  Treatment  or  benetits.— Section  1902 
(aKlOKC)  of  such  Act  (42  VS.C. 
139«a(aK10))  is  amended,  in  the  matter 
before  clause  (i),  by  inserting  "or  (E)"  after 
"subparagraph  (A)". 

(2)  Payment  op  medicare  premitims  and 
part  a  deductible.— Section  1903(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1390b(aKl))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "deductible  amounts 
under  part  A  and"  after  "(including  expend- 
itures for". 

(B)  by  inserting  "(and.  in  the  case  of 
qualified  medicare  beneficiaries  described  in 
section  1905(oKl),  part  A)"  after  "premiums 
under  t>art  B",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "or  (B)"  and  inserting  "(B) 
are  qualified  medicare  beneficiaries  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(o)(l).  or  (C)". 

(3)  Timing  op  benepits.— Section  190S(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a))  is  amended. 
In  the  matter  before  subdivision  (i),  by  in- 
serting "or.  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  medi- 
care beneficiary  described  in  section 
1905(oKl).  if  provided  after  the  month  in 
which  the  Individual  becomes  such  a  benefi- 
ciary" after  "makes  application  for  assist- 
ance". 

(4)  COPATMENTS.— 

(A)  Section  1902(a)(15)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(aK15))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"are  not  qualified  medicare  beneficiaries  (as 
defined  in  section  1905(o))l))  but"  after 
"older  who". 

(B)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1916 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396o)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "section 
1902(a)(10KA)"  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (E)  of  section  1902(a)(10)". 

SEC  M3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  apply 
to  payments  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  calendar  quarters  liegin- 
ning  on  or  after  July  1,  1987.  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  such  amendments  have  been  promulgat- 
ed by  such  date.* 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2493.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  appointment,  pay,  and  status 
of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

APPOINTMENT.  PAY,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  similar  to 
that  which  will  be  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  my  good  friend.  Bill 
Ford,  Chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to 
allow  once  again  for  the  Presidential 
appointment  and  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  Postmaster  General  beginning 
in  May  of  1989.  My  bill  would  reestab- 
lish this  Presidential  responsibility 
prospectively. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  my  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  is  not  in  any 
way  meant  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  cur- 
rent Postmaster  General.  Al  Casey.  Al 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  a  very 
tough  and  short  period  of  time.  Al  and 
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his  lovely  wife,  Ellie,  are  planning  to 
return  to  Dallas,  TX,  this  fall  where 
he  wiU  become  Professor  Emeritis  of 
the  SMU  Business  School. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  As  a  Cabinet  member,  the 
Postmaster  General  will  be  able  to 
present  to  the  President  and  the  other 
heads  of  Federal  departments  the  dif- 
ficulties and  problems  faced  by  his  de- 
partment. The  Postmaster  General 
can  be  helpful  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Cabinet  day  in  and 
day  out. 

The  appointment  date  of  a  Presiden- 
tally  appointed  Postmaster  General 
was  set  for  May  of  1989  in  order  to 
take  politics  out  of  the  selection  as 
much  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  who 
wiU  be  President  in  1989  so  there  is  no 
attempt  to  politicize  this  office. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  Postmaster  General  will  become 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
that  he  shall  appoint  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  and  that  they  both 
will  become  voting  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  It  just  makes 
sense  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Postal  Service  also  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  It  is  also  logi- 
cal that  the  Postmaster  General  be 
able  to  select  his  chief  deputy. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  of  all  Fed- 
eral services,  is  responsible  for  the 
transportation  of  letters  and  parcels  to 
every  comer  of  the  Nation.  To  carry 
out  this  goal  in  the  most  efficient  and 
least  costly  maimer,  we  continue  to 
need  dedicated  individuals  in  top  man- 
agement just  as  we  need  dedicated 
mail  carriers,  clerks,  mechanics,  and 
all  the  other  750.000  key  postal  work- 
ers throughout  the  Nation.  This  legis- 
lation wiU  help  us  attract  the  very 
best  top  management  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  APPOINTMENT.  PAY,  AND  EXPENSES  OF 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNORS  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE: 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Section  202  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Post- 
master General,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Postmaster  Gten- 
eral  shall— 

"(1)  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors;  and 

"(2)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors;  and 

"(3)  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  positions  at 


level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  under  sec- 
tion 5312  of  title  5. 

"(d)  The  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
shaU— 

"(1)  be  appointed  by.  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of,  the  Postmaster  General; 

"(2)  be  a  voting  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors;  and 

"(3)  be  paid  at  a  rate,  as  determined  by 
the  Postmaster  CJeneral.  not  more  than  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  posi- 
tions at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
under  section  5313  of  title  5. 

"(e)  Each  Governor  (other  than  the  Post- 
master CJeneral  and  the  E>eputy  Postmaster 
General)  shall— 

"(1)  be  paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  per  year: 

"(2)  in  addition  to  basic  pay.  be  paid  $300 
for  each  day  on  which  such  Governor  at- 
tends an  official  meeting  of  the  Board; 

"(3)  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  (in- 
cluding travel  expenses)  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  attendance  at  official  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

The  Board  may  conduct  official  meetings  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title,  but  a  Governor 
shall  not  be  paid  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
more  than  24  days  In  a  calendar  year. 

"(f)  Funds  available  to  the  Board  shall  be 
used  only  for  essential  activities  of  the 
Board.  Expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid 
from  such  funds  only  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman— 

"(1)  after  a  determination  by  the  Chair- 
man that  such  expenses  are  necessary,  rea- 
sonable, and  directly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  expenses  of  a  Governor, 
after  a  determination  by  the  Chairman  that 
such  expenses  are  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  as  a  Governor. 
Payments  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  audited  at  least  annually  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  section 
2008(a)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  (jover- 
nors  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Board  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  a  report  of — 

"(1)  the  pay  and  reimbursed  expenses  of 
each  Ciovemor;  and 

"(2)  all  contracts  and  other  agreements  re- 
quiring payment  from  funds  available  to  the 
Board  or  the  Postal  Service.". 

SEC  2.  STATUS  OF  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  AND 
DEPUTY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  AS 
FULL  VOTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS. 

Section  202  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  1,  is  further  amend- 
ed-' 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Nine  of  the  members, 
to  be  known  as"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Two  of  the  Governors  shall 
be  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  CJeneral.  The  remaining  9"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(3)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  by  Inserting  after  "The"  the  following-, 
"nine"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a); 

(5)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by  striking  out  "9  Governors"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Governors    (other    than    the    Postmaster 


General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gener- 
al)"; 

(6)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b),  by  inserting  after  "Any"  the  following: 
"such";  and 

(7)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by  striking  out  "A  Governor"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Any  such  Governor". 

SEC.  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  102  of  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  'Governor'  means  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gener- 
al (each  when  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Governor),  and  each  of  the  9  additional 
Governors  appointed  by  the  President 
under  section  202(a). 

(b)  Repeal  of  Obsolete  Voting  Provi- 
sion.—Subsection  (c)  of  section  205  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "except—"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  title.". 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  May  IS,  1989. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Glenn): 

S.  2494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Serial  Security  Act  to  modify 
the  limitations  on  payment  for  home 
health  services  under  the  medicare 
program  to  conform  to  regulations;  to 
assure  that  all  legitimate  costs  are 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  such 
limitations;  to  provide  affected  parties 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  revi- 
sions in  medicare  policies;  and  to  re- 
quire discharge  planning  procedures: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

medicare  home  health  care  improvement 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Medicare  Home 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1986. 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn].  This  bill  attempts  to  ensure 
that  elderly  individuals  who  need 
home  care  services  receive  them.  It 
does  so  by  stopping  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  from  arbi- 
trarily restricting  home  care  services 
financed  by  Medicare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported  efforts  to  expand 
home  care  services— in  part  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of 
people  who  need  some  level  of  care 
after  their  discharge  from  the  hospi- 
tal. Last  month  I  held  a  Senate  Aging 
Committee  hearing  in  New  Jersey  to 
find  out  from  Medicare  recipients  and 
health  care  providers  Just  how  well 
the  Medicare  home  health  care  pro- 
grams are  working.  One  message  came 
through  loud  and  clear.  The  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration, 
through  a  variety  of  administrative 
mechanism,  has  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult—and frequently  impossible— for 
elderly  patients  to  receive  the  home 
care  services  that  they  need  and  are 
entitled  to  under  Medicare.  I  found 


out  that  in  New  Jesey  there  has  been 
an  actual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
patients  being  accepted  for  home  care 
and  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  being  denied  Medi- 
care coverage  for  home  care  services. 
This  is  simply  not  acceptable.  I  heard 
story  after  story  from  elderly  New  Jer- 
seyans  who  are  caring  for  even  older 
patients,  siblings  or  spouses  about 
their  frustrations  with  hCPA.  And 
health  care  providers  reported  vastly 
differing  decisions  from  HCFA  on  sub- 
stantially similar  cases. 

This  hearing  led  me  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusions  that  people  with  real 
needs  are  not  being  helped  as  they 
should  be  by  Medicare,  It  is  clear  that 
we  need  legislation  to  stop  HCFA  from 
unilaterally  and  arbitrarily  restricting 
eligibility  for  home  care  services.  This 
legislation  does  just  that. 

In  1983,  in  an  attempt  to  control 
rapidly  increasing  hospital  costs,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  new  prospective 
method  utilizing  diagnosis  related 
groupings,  or  DRO's,  to  reimburse 
hospitals  for  their  care  of  Medicare 
patients.  The  DRO  system  provides  an 
incentive  for  hospitals  to  reduce  the 
length  of  a  hospital  stay  to  only  that 
period  of  time  where  a  patient  re- 
quires acute  care.  This  means  that 
some  people  leave  the  hospital  sicker 
and  quicker  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  a  hospital  stay  so 
long  as  a  patient  has  access  to  a  less 
intensive  level  of  care  after  their  stay 
in  the  hospital  setting.  Indeed,  when 
services  in  hospitals  are  cut  back, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  to  increase 
the  availability  of  home  care  services 
to  fill  that  gap.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  seen  over  the  past  few 
years— the  proportion  of  patients  leav- 
ing the  hospital  that  are  receiving 
home  care  services  has  expanded 
fairly  rapidly  In  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  Medicare  has  always 
provided  limited  reimbursement  for 
home  care.  A  person  is  eligible  for 
Medicare  coverage  if  he  or  she  meets 
the  following  criteria: 

In  need  of  skilled  nursing  care— in 
other  words,  sick  enough  to  need  med- 
ical care  as  distinguished  from  person- 
al care  alone. 

In  need  of  intermittent,  as  opposed 
to  daily,  care— in  other  words,  not  too 
sick  to  need  full  time  care. 

The  patient  must  be  homebound— in 
other  words,  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to 
leave  the  home  for  any  period  of  time. 

Except  for  hospice  patients,  the  pa- 
tient must  have  rehabilitative  poten- 
tial—in other  words,  not  in  need  of 
long-term  custodial  care. 

But  the  hearings  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  reports  from  around  the  country 
indicate  that  individuals  meeting  these 
criteria  are  not  receiving  needed  home 
care. 


That  is  the  reason  we  are  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation  today.  This  legisla- 
tion does  three  things: 

First,  the  biU  mandates  discharge 
planning.  Currently,  many  elderly 
beneficiaries  are  being  discharged 
from  hospitals  without  adequate  plan- 
ning for  their  home  care  needs.  The 
bill  requires  all  hospitals  to  develop  a 
discharge  plan  for  their  patients  that 
evaluates  the  patients'  likely  need  for 
appropriate  home  care  services  and 
the  availability  of  those  services.  All 
health  care  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  develop  a  discharge  plan  for 
all  in-hospital  patients  as  well  as  pa- 
tients scheduled  for  ambulatory,  or 
out-patient  surgery. 

Second,  the  bill  stops  HCFA  from 
circumventing  the  regulatory  process. 
Over  the  past  few  months,  HCPA  has 
unilaterally  promulgated  major  policy 
changes  through  written  and  verbal 
directives  and  manuals,  rather  than 
through  the  regulatory  process.  This 
gives  the  public  little  or  no  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  changes  in  policy. 
My  legislation  ends  that  practice  and 
requires  HCPA  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  This  would  ensure  that  policy 
changes  are  only  instituted  through 
the  normal  regtilatory  process,  which 
will  permit  a  thorough  review  of 
changes  in  policy  by  Congress  and  the 
general  public. 

Third,  the  biU  stops  HCPA  from  ar- 
bitrarily restricting  reimbursement  for 
various  home  care  services.  HCFA  re- 
cently established  a  new  policy  that 
limits  reimbursement  levels  for  each 
type  of  home  care  service,  including 
skilled  nursing  services,  physical  ther- 
apy and  social  work  services.  These 
policies  severely  restrict  the  capacity 
of  home  care  agencies  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  services  to  meet  the  need  for 
services  in  their  particular  communi- 
ties. The  bill  prohibits  HCFA  from  es- 
tablishing separate  cost  limits  and 
allows  home  care  agencies  to  continue 
to  combine  costs  in  order  to  better 
meet  the  needs  in  their  community.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  HCFA  to 
take  into  account  all  legitimate  costs 
when  it  establishes  reimbursement  for 
home  care  services. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  too  aware 
that  the  present  system  of  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  home  care  is  total- 
ly geared  toward  post-acute  care 
rather  than  long-term  care.  For  many 
years  I  have  tried  to  get  the  Senate  to 
focus  on  the  need  to  expand  home 
care  services  to  include  long-term  care. 
I  will  not  give  up  that  fight.  But  that 
is  a  fight  for  another  day.  Today,  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  take  Impor- 
tant and  needed  actions  to  make  sure 
that  elderly,  sick  Americans  receive 
the  post-acute  care  Medicare  home 
care  benefits  that  Congress  intended 
them  to  have.  This  bill  goes  a  long  way 
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to  protecting  older  Americans  in  need 
of  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2494 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

(a)  Short  Tmx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Medicare  Home  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1986." 

SECTION    101.    MODIFYING    UMfTS    ON    PAYMENT 
FOR  HOME  CARE  SERVICES 

(a)  CONFORMIMG        AMENDMENT— SCCtlon 

1861(vKlKL)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  75th  percent- 
ile" and  all  that  follows  through  "as  the 
Secretary  may  determine."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after— 

"(i)  July  1,  1985.  and  before  JiUy  1.  1986. 
120  percent. 

"(U)  July  1.  1986,  and  before  July  1,  1987. 
115  percent,  or 

"(iU)  July  1, 1987. 112  percent, 
of  the  mean  of  the  labor-related  and  nonla- 
bor  per  visit  costs  for  free  standing  home 
health  agencies.  Such  limitations  shall  be 
applied  on  an  aggregate  basis  for  the 
agency,  rather  than  on  a  discipline  specific 
basis,  with  appropriate  adjustment  for  ad- 
ministrative and  general  costs  of  hospital- 
based  agencies". 

(b)  Calculation  or  Pn«  Visrr  Costs— In 
determining  per  visit  costs  pursuant  to 
clauses  (ii)  and  (iU)  of  section  1861(v)(l)(L) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  all  costs  to  be  In- 
curred by  home  health  agencies  in  the  cost 
reporting  period  to  which  such  clause  (ii)  or 
(ill),  as  the  case  may  be.  applies,  including: 
costs  attributable  to  increases  in  the  intensi- 
ty of  home  health  services  that  have  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  decreases  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hospital  stays  of  home  health 
patients  and  the  increased  use  of  home 
health  services  as  an  alternative  to  admis- 
sion to  a  hospital;  the  costs  attributable  to 
the  startup  costs  of  relatively  new  agencies: 
and  the  costs  attribuUble  to  the  implemen- 
tation and  the  ongoing  administration  of 
billing  and  coverage  verification  procedures. 

(c)  GAO  Report.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  study  and  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  December  31,  1986.  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  impact  on  beneficiaries  of  ap- 
plying the  per  visit  cost  limits  for  home 
health  services  under  the  medicare  program 
oh  a  discipline-specific  basis,  rather  than  on 
an  aggregate  basis  for  all  home  health  serv- 
ices furnished  by  an  agency,  and  the  appro- 
priateness and  impact  on  beneficiaries  of 
the  percentages  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  July 
1. 1985.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1.  1987. 

SECTION  Ml.  PROVIDING  GREATER  PUBLIC  COM- 
MENT 

(a)  Section  1871  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"Such  regxilations  shall  be  subject  to  gen- 
eral notice,  publication  and  opportunity  for 
comment  to  the  same  extent  as  rule  making 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
553;  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions 


of  such  section  553  which  afford  special 
treatment  for  Interpretative  rules,  general 
statements  of  policy  and  statements  of 
policy  shall  not  be  applicable.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  "regula- 
tions" shall  mean  any  statement  which  initi- 
ates, clarifies  or  otherwise  modifies  a  policy 
or  procedure  or  its  application  and  which 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  significant  effect 
on  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title  or  any  institution,  agency  or 
other  party  from  whom  such  individuals 
obtain  health  services  or  items." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  policy  issued  on  and  after 
July  1, 1986. 


SEC.  301.  REQUIRING  HOSPrfALS  TO  PROVIDE  DIS- 
CHARGE PLANNING  PROCESS. 

"(a)  Requirement  as  Condition  of  Par- 
ticipation.—Section  1861(e)<6)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(e)(6))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(6)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  "and  (B)  has  in  place 
a  discharge  planning  process  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (ee)". 

(b)  Discharge  Planning  Process.— Section 
1861  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"DISCHARGE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


"(ee)(l)  A  discharge  planning  process  of  a 
hospital  shall  be  considered  sufficient  if  it  is 
applicable  to  services  furnished  by  the  hos- 
pital to  individuals  entitled  to  insurance 
benefits  under  this  title  and  if  it  meets  the 
guidelines  and  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  guide- 
lines and  standards  for  the  discharge  plan- 
ning process  in  order  to  ensure  a  timely  and 
smooth  transition  to  the  most  appropriate 
type  of  and  setting  for  post-hospital  or  re- 
habilitative care.  The  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards shall  include  the  following: 

"(A)  The  hospital  must  identify,  at  an 
early  stage  of  hospitalization,  those  patients 
who  are  likely  to  suffer  adverse  health  con- 
sequences upon  discharge  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  discharge  planning. 

"(B)  Hospitals  must  provide  a  discharge 
planning  evaluation  for  patients  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  for  other  pa- 
tients upon  the  request  of  the  patient,  pa- 
tient's representative,  or  patient's  physician. 
"(C)  Any  discharge  plaimlng  evaluation 
must  be  made  on  a  timely  basis  to  ensure 
that  appropriate  arrangements  for  post-hos- 
pital care  will  be  made  before  discharge  and 
to  avoid  uimecessary  delays  In  discharge. 

"(D)  A  discharge  planning  evaluation 
must  include  an  evaluation  of  a  patient's 
likely  need  for  appropriate  post-hospital 
services  and  the  availability  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

"(E)  The  results  of  a  discharge  planning 
evaluation  must  be  made  available  to  the 
patient  (or  the  patient's  representative)  and 
the  patient's  physician  for  use  in  establish- 
ing an  appropriate  discharge  plan. 

"(P)  Upon  the  request  of  a  patient's  physi- 
cian, the  hospital  must  arrange  for  the  de- 
velopment and  initial  implementation  of  a 
discharge  plan  for  the  patient. 

"(G)  Any  discharge  planning  evaluation 
or  discharge  plan  required  under  this  para- 
graph must  be  developed  by,  or  under  the 
supervision  of,  a  registered  professional 
nurse,  social  worker,  or  other  appropriately 
qualified  personnel." 

(c)  Coverage.— The  discharge  planning 
process  shall  be  undertaken  for  all  patients 


admitted  to  the  hospital,  including  patienta 
scheduled  for  ambulatory  surgery. 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1832(a)(2)(F)(i)  is  amended  as  follows:  be- 
tween "safety,"  and  "and"  add  "standards 
with  respect  to  discharge  planning  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861." 

(2)  Section  1832(a)(2)(F)(il)  is  amended 
after  Section  III  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection:  "IV.  All  patients  receive 
adequate  discharge  planning  services,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861." 

(d)  Effect  of  AccRmrrATiON.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  1865(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395bb(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  requires  a  discharge 
planning  process  (or  imposes  another  re- 
quirement which  services  substantially  the 
same  purpose),"  after  "the  same  purpose)", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "clause  (A)  or  (B)  of" 
after  "comply  also  with". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  requirements  of 
section  1861(ee)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  apply  to  agreements  entered  into  with 
hospitals,  under  section  1866  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  on  or  after  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Brad- 
ley and  Glenn,  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  address  three  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  Medicare  beneficiaries 
face  in  getting  the  home  health  care 
they  need. 

This  legislation,  which  consolidates 
several  provisions  from  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced earlier,  would  require:  First, 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration to  fairly  and  adequately  pay 
for  home  health  services,  second,  that 
hospitals  provide  Medicare  benefici- 
aries with  discharge  plarming  services 
as  a  prerequisite  for  participation  in 
the  Medicare  Program,  and  third,  that 
HCPA  provide  public  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  transmittals  and 
guidelines  issued  by  the  agency  that 
have  a  significant  effect  on  Medicare 
policy. 

This  legislation  is  needed  for  the 
very  simple  and  well-documented 
reason  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Medicare  prospective  payment  system. 
Medicare  beneficiaries  are  being  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  sooner  and  in 
greater  need  of  care  after  leaving  the 
hospital  than  ever  before.  From  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  when  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  was  implemented,  to 
March  31.  1985.  hospital  discharges  to 
home  health  care  increased  by  37  per- 
cent. Discharges  to  sitilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities increased  similarly.  This  means 
that  by  the  end  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1985.  more  than  50.000  ad- 
ditional patients  were  lieing  dis- 
charged yearly  to  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities and  home  health  care  than  had 
been  discharged  to  these  same  provid- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  PPS. 

This  increase  in  use  of  post-hospital 
services  directly  follows  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Medicare  pro- 
spective payment  system.  The  idea 
behind  the  prospective  payment  legis- 


lation was  to  provide  incentives  for 
Medicare  patients  to  be  cared  for  in 
the  least  costly,  most  appropriate 
health  care  settings,  and  to  encourage 
use  of  skilled  nursing  facilities  and 
home  health  care  as  substitutes  for 
more  costly  hospital  Inpatient  care. 

We  are  clearly  seeing  these  incen- 
tives change  the  way  health  care  is  de- 
livered in  this  country  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  home  health  care  is  one 
indication  of  this  change.  At  the  same 
time  that  increased  use  of  home 
health  care  is  encouraged  imder  PTO, 
however,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  is  working  to  prevent 
any  increased  use  of  the  Medicare 
home  health  benefit.  Health  care  is 
like  a  balloon.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
squeeze  down  on  the  acute  end,  the 
sick  have  to  find  care  at  the  posthospi- 
tal  end.  Squeezing  down  on  both  ends, 
as  HCFA  would  like  to  do,  gives  sen- 
iors in  need  of  health  care  no  where  to 
go. 

This  legislation  would  work  on  three 
fronts  to  ensure  that  seniors  can  get 
the  home  health  care  they  need.  First, 
Medicare  patients  will  not  be  able  to 
get  home  health  care  if  HCFA  does 
not  adequately  reimburse  for  these  im- 
portant services.  To  ensure  adequate 
xayment,  this  bill  borrows  provisions 
concerning  home  health  reimburse- 
ment that  were  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  originally 
included  in  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 
These  provisions,  which  I  introduced 
last  year  as  amendments  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  were  unfortunately 
dropped  from  the  bill  as  finally  signed 
into  law  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

These  provisions  would  allow  HCFA 
to  impose  slightly  decreasing  payment 
levels  for  home  health  care  services, 
but  would  allow  home  health  agencies 
to  aggregate  their  payments— be  paid 
on  a  lump-sum  basis  for  the  different 
services  they  provide,  rather  than 
being  paid  individually  for  each  sepa- 
rate service.  The  legislation  would  also 
require  HCFA  to  develop  its  payment 
levels  based  on  the  most  recent  cost 
data  available,  adequately  adjusted  for 
changes  that  have  occurred  as  the 
result  of  PPS,  costs  attributable  to  the 
startup  costs  of  new  home  health 
agencies,  and  costs  attributable  to  the 
new,  time-consuming  billing  and 
review  procedures  HCFA  has  imposed 
on  health  agencies  in  the  last  year. 

Second,  discharge  plaiming  is  the 
vital  element  to  assure  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  will  actually  find  their 
way  to  the  home  health  care  they 
need.  Proper  discharge  planning  pro- 
vided in  hospitals  before  the  patient  Is 
discharged  can  help  evaluate  the  pa- 
tient's needs,  and,  taking  into  account 
his  and  his  family's  wishes,  can  help 
match  patients  with  posthospital  pro- 
viders to  care  for  the  patient  after  dis- 
charge. 


Using  language  from  S.  2331,  the 
Medicare  Quality  Protection  Act 
which  I  introduced  last  month  with 
Congressman  Stark,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  hospitals  have  a  meaningful 
discharge  plarming  process  to  aid  Med- 
icare patients  as  they  move  through 
the  health  care  system. 

Third,  home  health  and  other  Medi- 
care providers  are  finding  that  the 
rules  of  the  Medicare  game  are  ever 
changing  and  open  to  interpretation. 
Currently,  Medicare  regulations  are 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
public  notice  and  comment  under  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  While 
DHHS  currently  follows  APA  require- 
ments for  regulations  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  I  believe  we  need  to  make  this 
voluntary  agreement  a  legal  require- 
ment to  ensure  that  Medicare  Iwneflcl- 
aries  and  providers  continue  to  receive 
this  important  information. 

In  addition,  I  believe  HCFA/DHHS 
transmittals,  guidelines,  and  program 
instructions  to  fiscal  intermediaries 
should  also  be  subject  to  public  notice 
under  the  APA.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire published  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  issuance  of  any  Medi- 
care communication  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  changing  Medicare 
policy.  Including  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  the  HCFA  contract  respon- 
sible for  the  Issuance.  HCFA  often 
uses  these  guidelines  and  transmittals 
to  institute  important  changes  in  Med- 
icare policy,  such  as  its  interpretation 
of  "intermittent"  care. 

Currently,  information  about  part  B 
changes  can  only  be  found  in  a  pri- 
vate, costly  journal,  unavailable  to 
many  providers  and  senior  advocates. 
Last  year,  the  Federal  Register  pub- 
lished 112,000  pages.  This  require- 
ment, which  would  add  only  public 
notice,  not  publication  of  the  full  text 
to  the  Register,  would  add  an  estimat- 
ed 70  pages  a  year— not  an  overwhelm- 
ing burden  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  certainly  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  informed  beneficiaries  and  an 
openly  run  Federal  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  long  advocated  bringing  the 
Medicare  Program  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  and  am  pleased 
to  have  this  provision  included  in  this 
bipartisan  legislation. 

These  three  elements— fair  home 
health  care  payments,  adequate  and 
proper  discharge  plaimlng,  and  an 
openly  run  Federal  health  care  pro- 
gram—are vital  to  ensuring  that  the 
price  for  heavyhanded  cost  contain- 
ment on  both  ends  of  the  health  care 
spectnmi  is  not  paid  for  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  elderly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  that  will  restore  quality 
and  access  to  a  pendulum  that  has 
swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  cost 
cuttlng.9 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  249S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  improve  the 
availability  of  benefits  under  such 
acts,  to  provide  for  a  program  for  nu- 
trition monitoring  and  research,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

RUMOBt  RILIEP  act 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
some  chapters  in  the  war  on  poverty 
have  been  bright  additions  to  our  na- 
tional history,  and,  until  1981,  the  war 
on  hunger  was  a  bright  page.  The 
other  America  was  discovered  in  the 
early  I960'8.  and  perhaps  the  most 
shocking  fact  about  the  destitution 
that  we  discovered  in  our  midst  was 
that  millions  of  Americans  were  with- 
out enough  to  eat.  Doctors  in  some 
clinics  were  prescribing  food  for  their 
patients— food  that  their  patients 
could  not  afford.  The  Food  Stamp 
Program  was  launched  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram by  President  Kennedy,  the  first 
public  step  in  a  long-term  national 
commitment  to  eradicate  hunger  in 
America. 

That  program  and  others  proved  to 
be  effective,  and  they  were  expanded 
to  meet  the  need.  A  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  Task  Force  reported  in 
1967  that  there  was  widespread  starva- 
tion in  this  country,  but  that  by  1977, 
we  had  largely  succeeded  in  ending 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  effective  Oovemment  action. 

In  1981,  the  Reagan  administration 
enacted  the  broadest,  deepest  cuts  In 
food  programs  in  history— and  then 
adopted  economic  policies  that  sent 
unemployment  into  double  digits.  The 
result  was  inevitable,  foreseeable,  and 
cruel.  I  saw  it  first  hand  in  1983  when 
I  visited  four  cities  and  rural  Ken- 
tucky to  explore  the  extent  of  Ameri- 
can hunger.  In  1986,  the  Harvard  phy- 
sicians returned  to  the  field  and  this  is 
what  they  found: 

Perhaps  never  in  the  past  half  century 
has  hunger  In  this  Nation  spread  lo  rapidly. 
It  returned  because  progranu  which  virtual- 
ly ended  hunger  In  the  past  decade  have 
been  weakened. 

At  the  same  time  that  hunger  was 
returning  to  America,  famine  swept 
Africa.  I  traveled  with  my  family  to 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  and  saw  the 
pain  of  the  people  and  children  of 
Africa.  The  world  reached  out  to 
them,  and  an  unprecedented  relief 
effort  turned  the  tide  for  famine;  7 
million  lives  were  saved.  Of  that 
effort,  the  world  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  justly  proud. 

But  there  remains  a  crisis  here  In 
America.  Millions  of  Americans  and 
their  children  are  without  enough  to 
eat.  Many  of  the  same  people  who 
worked  to  saves  lives  in  Africa  have 
turned  their  energies  to  restore  hope 
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for  millions  at  home.  The  hands  across 
America  event  this  Sunday  will  show 
the  concern  and  commitment  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  hunger  that  other  Ameri- 
cans suffer.  Their  hands  will  reach 
from  coast  through  desert,  to  cities 
and  farms,  and  from  hand  to  hand  a 
bond  will  be  forced  against  poverty, 
himger.  and  neglect. 

Today.  I  join  my  efforts  with  theirs 
in  a  new  commitment  to  eliminate 
hunger  in  America.  The  goal  is  both 
achievable  and  affordable— we  can 
reach  it  by  December  1986.  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  so. 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
carry  out  that  commitment  by  expand- 
ing the  reach  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  feeding  hungry  children  and 
elderly  Americans.  Congressman  Pa- 
NBTTA  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
want  Government  to  join  hands  with 
private  citizens  to  end  hunger  in  this 
country.  Private  efforts  are  vital,  but 
they  are  no  substitute  for  public 
action.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  join  me  in  this  commitment  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  work  with  me  to  enact  the  Hunger 
Relief  Act  of  1986. 

The  Hotger  Reuet  Act  op  19M:  a  12-PoniT 

Plan 

1.  basic  pood  stamp  bemkpits 

Add  MOO  million  per  year  (2%%  increase 
per  year)  to  the  thrifty  food  plan  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  moving  to  the  low  cost  food 
plan  as  the  basis  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

3.  SHELTER  DEDUCTIOIf 

Raise  the  shelter  deduction  from  $147  to 
$175  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  indexing 
when  the  adminstration  froze  it  in  1981. 

3.  ELDERLY  MEDICAL  DEDUCTION 

Liberalize  the  medical  deduction  for  the 
elderly  to  set  the  threshold  at  5%  of  gross 
income  or  $35.  whichever  is  less,  to  respond 
to  increasing  copayments  and  deductions  in 
both  private  medical  insurance  and  Medi- 
care. 

4.  ASSET  LIMITS 

Raise  the  asset  limits  to  correspond  with 
the  P>resident's  Task  Force  on  Hunger  rec- 
ommendations. 

$2,250  for  nonelderly  households. 

$3,500  for  elderly  households. 

$5,500  for  automobiles. 

S.  ODTREACH 

Restore  the  Federal  50%  matching  funds 
for  States  who  opt  to  provide  food  stamp 
outreach  services. 

«.  CHILD  SUPPORT  DISREGARD 

Exempt  the  first  $50  a  month  paid  in 
child  support  from  counting  against  food 
stamps  to  make  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
consistent  with  AFDC. 

7.  CHILD  nutrition:  BREAKPAST  and  LUNCH 

Increase  the  Federal  reimbursement  for 
school  breakfasts  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  Improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  breakfast. 

Return  the  cost  of  reduced  price  break- 
fasts to  pre-1981  status  of  15«  from  current 
30«. 

Return  the  cost  of  reduced  price  lunch  to 
pre-1981  status  of  25«  from  current  40«. 


8.  CRILO  CARE  POOD  PROGRAM 

Increase  the  reimbursement  rate  for  child 
care  breakfasts  by  5t. 

Return  a  meal  or  snack  (provider's  choice) 
to  the  program.  The  administration  cut 
both  a  meal  and  a  snack  in  1981  from  the 
program. 

9.  wic 

Increase  WIC  funding  by  $550  million 
over  3  years.  This  will  add  380.000  eUgible 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

ELDERLT  NUTRITION 

Increase  authorization  levels  for  congre- 
gate and  home-delivered  meals  and  elderly 
feeding  commodities  programs. 

Increase  the  temporary  emergency  food 
assistance  program  [TEFAP]  authorization 
level. 

11.  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 

Increase  the  authorization  levels  for  the 
major  nutrition  education  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Increase  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
program  by  $15  million. 

Add  $5  million  to  the  authorization  level 
for  the  community  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
gram. 

Add  $10  million  to  the  authorization  level 
for  nutrition  education  training  in  schools. 

NUTRITION  MONITORING 

Enact  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Services  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   SHORT  trTLE   AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  Table  op  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  101.  Food  stamp  program. 
Sec.  102.  Temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program. 
Sec.  103.  Food,  nutrition,  and  consumer  edu- 
cation program. 
TITLE  II— SPECIAL  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION. 
PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN.  AND 
THE  ELDERLY 
Sec.  201.  School  breakfast  program. 
Sec.  202.  School  lunch  program. 
Sec.  203.  Child  care  food  program. 
Sec.  204.  Special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and 
chUdren  (WIC). 
Sec.  205.  Nutrition  educaUon  and  training 

program. 
Sec.  206.  Older  Americans  programs. 
Sec.  207.  Commodity  supplemental  f<XKl  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.   208.  Community  food  and  nutrition 
program. 
TITLE  III-NIJTRITION  MONITORING  AND 
RELATED  RESEARCH 
Subtitle  A— General  Provisioiia 
Sec.  301.  Short  tiUe. 
Sec.  302.  Purposes. 
Sec.  303.  Definitions. 


Subtitle  B— Nutrition  Monitorinf  and  Related 
Reaearch 
Sec.  310.  Establishment  of  Coordinated  Pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  311.  Functions  of  the  Secretaries. 
Sec.  312.  Development  of  Comprehensive 
National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  Plan. 
Sec.  313.  ImplemenUtion  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan. 
Sec.  314.  Scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  support  of  Coordinat- 
ed Program  and  Comprehen- 
sive Plan. 
Sec.  315.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  C— National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
Advisory  Council 
Sec.  320.  EsUblishment  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  321.  Functions  of  the  Council. 
Subtitle  D— Dietary  Guidance 
Sec.  330.  EsUblishment  of  dietary  guide- 
lines. 
TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  401.  Elffective  dates. 
TITLE  1— GENERAL  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 
SEC.  101.  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Adjustment  op  Cost  op  Thripty  Food 
Plan.— The  second  sentence  of  section  3(o) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(0))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (8)  on  October  1, 
1985,  and  each  October  1  thereafter",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)  on  October  1. 
1985,  and  October  1, 1986";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "size"  the  last  place 
it  appears  the  following:  ";  and  (9)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  and  each  October  1  thereafter, 
increase  the  cost  of  such  diet  by  the  sum  of 
2.5  percent  and  any  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  12  months 
ending  the  preceding  June  30  and  round  the 
result  to  the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment 
for  each  household  size,  except  that  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  as  so  increased 
may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  low  cost  food 
plan  for  such  household  size". 

(b)  Exclusion  op  Certain  Child  Support 
Payments  From  Income.— Section  5  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d),  by  amending  clause 
(13)  to  read  as  follows:  "(13)  any  child  sup- 
port payments  received  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  dependent  children,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $50  per  month";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (m). 

(c)  Deduction  por  Excess  Shelter  Ex- 
pense.—The  proviso  to  the  fourth  sentence 

'   of  section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$147"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$175";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$256.  $210.  $179,  and 
$109"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$305, 
$250,  $213,  and  $130". 

(d)  Deduction  por  EIxcess  Medical  Ex- 
penses OP  the  Elderly  and  Disabled.— 
Clause  (A)  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  D.S.C. 
2014(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$35  a 
month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lesser  of  $35  a  month  or  5  percent  of  month- 
ly household  income  after  any  exclusions 
and  before  any  deductions  provided  for  in 
this  section". 

(e)  Limitation  on  Resources.— Section 
5(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$2,000"    and    all    that    follows    through 
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"$3,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"13.350  or.  in  the  case  of  a  household  that 
consista  of  or  includes  a  member  who  is  60 
years  of  age  or  older,  $3,500";  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$4,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,600". 

(f )  PUBUC  INPOIMATION.— 

(1)  OnraxACR  ACTIVITIES.— Section 
IKeMlXA)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "funds  provided  under  this 
Act"  the  following:  "except  for  activities. 
Implemented  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
agency,  that  provide  program  Information 
(including  program  eligibility  and  benefit 
guidelines)  to  unemployed,  disabled,  or  el- 
derly persons  who  apply,  or  may  be  eligible, 
for  participation  in  the  program". 

(2)  Administrative  costs.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2036(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (4)  fair  hearings"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  fair  hearings, 
and  (5)  activities  providing  program  Infor- 
mation to  unemployed,  disabled,  or  elderly 
persons". 

(g)    AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

The  second  sentence  of  section  18(a)(1)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2027(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$13,936,000,000"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$14,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987; 
$16,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988;  $16,300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980;  and 
$16,900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1990". 

(h)  REPORT.- Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  submit,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  containing  an  evaluation  of 
the  budgetary  and  administrative  conse- 
quences under  the  food  stamp  program  es- 
Ubllshed  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U5.C.  2011  et  seq.)  that  would  result 
from  calculating  the  value  of  the  financial 
resources  (Including  Ucensed  vehicles)  of 
households  for  purt>oses  of  determining  eli- 
gibility to  participate  In  the  program  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  equity  such 
households  have  in  such  resources. 

SEC.  102.  TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  F(X)D  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM. 

Section  204(cKl)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
612c  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$66,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending"  after  "1986,  and". 

SEC  lOS.  F(X)D.  NUTRmON,  AND  CONSUMER  EDU- 
CATION pr(m:ram. 
Section  1688(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1986  (7  n.S.C.  3176e(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$31,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$23,000,000". 

TITLE  11— SPECIAL  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS  POR  CHILDREN.  WOMEN,  AND 
THE  ELDERLY 

SEC  Ml.  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reduced  Price  Brbakpasts.- Section 
4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
D.S,C.  1773(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (1KB)  and  (IKC),  by 
striking  out  "30"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "16":  and 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3XC),  by  striking  out 
"30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "16". 

(b)  ADomoNAL  Funding  To  Improve 
School  Breakfast  Program  Meal  Pat- 
TERN.-43ectlon  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Secretary  shall  increase  by  5 
cenU  the  annual  adjusted  payment  for  each 
breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and  section 
17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1766)  to  assist  SUtes  In  Improving 
the  nutritional  quality  of  such  breakfasU, 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  10 
cents  the  annual  adjusted  payment  for  each 
breakfast  served  to  a  child  qualifying  for  a 
free  or  reduced-price  breakfast  at  schools 
that  are  in  severe  need". 

(c)  Review  op  NxrrRrrioN  Requirements.- 

(1)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  review  and  revise  the  nutrition  re- 
quirements for  meals  served  under  the 
school  breakfast  program  established  under 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1771  et  seq.)  to  Improve  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consider- 
ation both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
In  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  service 
authorities. 

(2)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  Implement  such  revisions. 

SEC  Ml  8CH(X)L  LUNCH  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Increase  in  Federal  REiMBtnisEMENT 
POR  Reduced  Price  Meals.— Section  11(a)(2) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
17S9a(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "40" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "26". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  third 
sentence  of  section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(3))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "40"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "28". 

SEC.  MS.  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM. 

Section  17(fK3KB)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (48  U.S.C.  1766(f)(2HB))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  meals  and  one 
supplement"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  meals  and  two  supplements  or  three 
meals  and  one  supplement". 

SEC  M4.  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 
FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS,  AND  CHIL- 
DREN (WIC). 

(a)  Limited  State  ENTiTLEMEirr.— Section 
17(g)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (43 
U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  designated),  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
1989,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, and  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  agency,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  supplemental  foods,  nutri- 
tion services,  administration,  and  such  other 
programs,  services,  and  activities  as  are  au- 
thorized for  eligible  women,  infants,  and 
children  under  this  section,  except  that  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  sentence 
may  not  exceed  $1,760,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $1,860,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $1,960,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  under  this  section  for  each  fiscal 
year  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  allocation  of 


the  State  agency  (as  determined  under  sub- 
sections (hK3)  and  (D)  of  the  authorisation 
levels  specified  in  paracraph  (1).". 

(b)  CoNFORMmo  AMmoMKirr.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  17(a)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  up  to  the  authorisation  levels  set  forth  In 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section.". 

SIC.  Mt.  NUHUTION  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

Section  19(JH2)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.8.C.  1788(j>(2))  U  amended- 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"ending  on  or  before  September  90,  1984,"; 
and 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  strtklng  out 
"$6,000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$16,000,000". 

SBC  Ml  OLDER  AMERICANS  PR(X:RAMB. 

(a)  CoNORBOATB  NuTRmoN  SERVICES.— Sec- 
tion 803(bKl)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1966  (43  U.S.C.  3033(bXl))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "$396,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$436,000,000". 

(b)  Home  Delivered  Nutrition  Serv- 
ICES.-Section  303(b)(3)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  (42  US.C.  S033(bH3))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$76,600,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$96,600,000". 

(c)  Availability  of  Surplus  Commod- 
rriES.-Sectton  SlKcKlKAKl)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  (43  US.C. 
3030a(c)(l)(A)(l))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$144,000,000"  the  last  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$164,000,000". 

SEC.  M7.  COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  6(f)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  613c 
note)  is  amended  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  mothers.  Infants,  and  children  and  for 
low-income  elderly  persons"  after  "sites  for 
the  program". 

SEC  MR.  COMMUNrrV  FOOD  AND  NUTRniON  PRO- 
CRAM. 

Section  618A(b)  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9910a(b))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987"  after  "1986". 

TITLE  III-NUTRITION  MONITORING  AND 
RELATED  RESEARCH 
SubUtIc  A— General  ProvlsioM 
SBC.  Ml.  SHORT  TTPLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Act  of  1986". 

SEC  MX.  PURPOSES. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  make  more  effective  use  of  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  for  nutrition  mon- 
itoring; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  performance  and  bene- 
fits of  current  Federal  nutrition  monitoring 
and  related  research  activities; 

(3)  to  esUbllsh  and  facUIUte  the  timely 
ImplemenUtion  of  a  coordinated  National 
NutriUon  Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Program  and  thereby  establish  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  the  nutritional  sUtus  of  the  United 
States  population  and  the  nutritional  qual- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  food  supply; 

(4)  to  establish  and  Implement  a  compre- 
hensive National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Plan  to  assess  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  dietary  and  nutritional 
sUtus  and  trends  of  the  United  SUtes  popu- 
lation, the  sUte-of-the-art,  future  monitor- 
ing and  related  research  priorities,  and  the 
relevant  policy  implications; 

(5)  to  esUbllsh  and  Improve  national  nu- 
tritional and  health  status  daU  and  related 
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data  bases  and  networks,  and  to  stimulate 
research  necessary  to  develop  uniform  indi- 
cators, standards,  methodologies,  technol- 
ogies, and  procedures  for  nutrition  monitor- 
ing; 

(6)  to  establish  a  central  Federal  focus  for 
the  coordination,  management,  and  direc- 
tion of  Federal  nutrition  monitoring  activl- 
Ues; 

(7)  to  establish  mechanisms  for  addressing 
the  nutrition  monitoring  needs  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  private 
sector,  scientific  and  engineering  communi- 
ties, health  care  professionals,  and  the 
public  In  support  of  the  objectives  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6);  and 

(8)  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  such  sci- 
entific research  and  development  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  support  of  such 
objectives. 

SEC  »».  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Interagenct  Boari)  for  Nutrition 
Monitoring  and  Related  Research  and 
Board.— The  terms  "Interagency  Board  for 
Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search" and  "Board"  mean  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating body  established  by  section 
310(c). 

(2)  Joint  Implemkntation  Plan  for  a 
Comprehensive  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring System.— The  term  "Joint  Imple- 
mentation Plan  for  a  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Monitoring  System"  means 
the  plan  of  that  title  submitted  to  the  Conr 
gress  in  September  1981  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  pursuant  to 
section  1428  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3178). 

(3)  Local  Government.— The  term  "local 
government"  means  a  local  general  unit  of 
government  or  local  educational  unit. 

(4)  National  NtmiiTioN  Monitoring  Ad- 
visory Council  and  Council.— The  terms 
"National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory 
Council"  and  "Council"  mean  the  advisory 
body  established  by  section  320. 

(5)  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research.— The  term  "nutrition  monitoring 
and  related  research"  means  the  set  of  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  provide  timely  informa- 
tion about  the  role  and  status  of  factors 
that  bear  on  the  contribution  that  nutrition 
makes  to  the  health  of  the  United  States 
population,  including— 

(A)  dietary,  nutritional,  and  health  status 
measurements; 

(B)  food  consumption  measurements: 

(C)  food  composition  measurements  and 
nutrient  data  banks; 

(D)  dietary  knowledge  and  attitude  meas- 
urements; and 

(E)  food  supply  and  demand  determina- 
tions. 

(6)  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Plan  and  Comprehensive 
Plan.— The  terms  "National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring and  Related  Research  Plan"  and 
"comprehensive  plan"  mean  the  compre- 
hensive plan  established  by  section  312. 

(7)  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  and 
Related  Research  Program  and  Coordinat- 
ed Program.— The  terms  "National  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Pro- 
gram" and  "coordinated  program"  mean  the 
coordinated  program  established  by  section 
310(a). 

(8)  Secretaries.- The  term  "Secretaries" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
acting  Jointly. 


SubUtlc  B— Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Reaearch 

SEC.  II*.  BSTABUSHMENT  OF  COORDINATED  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Program.— There  is 
established  a  10-year  coordinated  program, 
to  be  luiown  as  the  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring and  Related  Research  Program,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  Implementation.— The  Secretaries 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  the  coordinated  program. 

(c)  Estabushment  of  Board.— 

(1)  In  General.— To  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  coordinated  program,  there  is  estab- 
lished an  Interagency  Board  for  Nutrition 
Monitoring  and  Related  Research. 

(2)  Chairpersons.— An  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services)  shall  act  as  Joint  chairper- 
sons of  the  Board. 

(3)  Remaining  Membership.— The  remain- 
ing membership  of  the  Board  shall  consist 
of  additional  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies,  as  considered  appropriate  by  the 
joint  chairpersons  of  the  Board. 

(4)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  no 
less  often  than  once  every  3  months. 

(d)  Administrator.— 

(1)  In  General.— To  establish  a  central 
focus  and  coordinator  for  the  Nutrition 
Monitoring  and  Related  Research  Program, 
the  Secretaries  may  appoint  a  full-time  Ad- 
ministrator of  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Re- 
lated Research. 

(2)  Appointment.— The  Administrator 
shall  be— 

(A)  an  individual  who  is  eminent  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
areas;  and 

(B)  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  estab- 
lished record  of  expertise  and  distinguished 
service  of  the  individual. 

(3)  Duties.— The  Administrator  shall— 

(A)  administer  the  coordinated  program 
with  the  advise  and  counsel  of  the  Joint 
chairpersons  of  the  Board; 

(B)  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the  coordi- 
nated program;  and 

(C)  serve  as  the  Executive  Secretary  for 
the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Advisory 
Council. 

SEC  311.  FUNCnONS  OF  THE  SECRETARIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall— 

(1)  establish  the  goals  of  the  coordinated 
program,  identify  the  activities  required  to 
meet  such  goals,  and  identify  the  responsi- 
ble agencies; 

(2)  update  and  integrate  the  Joint  Imple- 
mentation Plan  for  a  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Monitoring  System  into  the 
coordinated  program; 

(3)  assure  the  timely  implementation  of 
the  coordinated  program  and  the  compre- 
hensive plan  established  under  section  312; 

(4)  include  In  the  coordinated  program 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  a  competitive 
grants  program  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  to  encourage  and  assist  the  conduct,  by 
Federal  and  non-Federal  entities  on  an  ap- 
propriate matching  funds  basis,  of  research 
(including  research  descrit>ed  in  section 
312(aK3))  that  will  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  and  cost-effective  stand- 
ards and  indicators  for  the  assessment  and 
monitoring  of  nutritional  and  dietary  status 
and  for  relating  food  consumption  patterns 
to  nutritional  and  health  status: 


(5)  include  in  the  coordinated  program 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  a  grants  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  this  title,  to  en- 
courage and  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  the  capacity  to  conduct 
monitoring  and  surveillance  of  nutritional 
status,  food  consumption,  and  nutrition 
knowledge  and  in  using  such  capacity  to  en- 
hance nutrition  services  (including  activities 
described  in  sections  312(a)(5)  and 
312(b)(9)); 

(6)  include  in  the  coordinated  program  an 
annual  interagency  budget  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  program; 

(7)  foster  productive  interaction  between 
Federal  efforts.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  private  sector,  scientific  commu- 
nities, health  professionals,  and  the  public; 

(8)  contract  with  a  scientific  body,  such  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Exper- 
imental Biology— 

(A)  to  interpret  available  date  analyses: 
and 

(B)  every  2  years,  or  more  frequently  if 
appropriate,  to  publish  a  report  on  the  die- 
tary, nutritional,  and  health-related  status 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  national  food 
supply; 

(9)  foster  cost  recovery  management  tech- 
niques; and 

(10)  impose  appropriate  charges  and  fees 
for  publications  of  the  coordinated  program, 
including  print  and  electronic  forms  of  data 
and  analysis,  and  utilize  the  proceeds  of 
such  charges  and  fees  for  purposes  of  the 
program  (except  that  no  such  charge  or  fee 
imposed  on  an  educational  or  other  non- 
profit organization  shall  exceed  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  the  program  in  providing 
the  publication  or  publications  involved). 

(b)  Annual  Reports.— The  Secretaries 
shall  submit  to  the  President  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  by  January  15  of  each 
year  an  annual  report  that  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  program 
under  this  title; 

(2)  summarize  the  results  of  such  program 
components  as  are  developed  under  section 
312; 

(3)  analyze  the  dietary,  nutritional,  and 
related  health  status  of  the  United  States 
population,  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
national  food  supply,  the  relevant  policy  im- 
plications of  the  findings,  and  future  nutri- 
tion monitoring  and  related  research  prior- 
ities; 

(4)  include  in  full  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  as  specified  in  section  321;  and 

(5)  include  an  executive  summary  of  the 
report  most  recently  published  by  the  scien- 
tific body  specified  in  subsection  (a)(8). 

SEC  3IZ.  development  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  NA- 
TIONAL NlTRmON  MONITORING  AND 
RELATED  RESEARCH  PLAN. 

(a)  Design.— The  Secretaries,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  prepare  and  im- 
plement a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  co- 
ordinated program  that  shall  be  designed— 

(1)  to  assess,  collate,  analyze,  and  report 
on  a  continuous  basis  the  dietary  and  nutri- 
tional status  and  trends  of  the  United 
States  population  (dealing  with  such  status 
and  trends  separately  in  the  case  of  pre- 
school and  school-age  children,  pregnant 
and  lactating  women,  elderly  individuals, 
low-income  populations,  blacks,  Hispanics. 
and  other  minorities  as  appropriate),  the 
state-of-the-art,  future  monitoring,  and  re- 
lated research  priorities,  and  relevant  policy 
implications  of  the  findings; 

(2)  to  assess,  analyze,  and  report  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis,  for  a  representative  sample  of 


the  low-income  population,  food  and  house- 
hold expenditures,  participation  in  food  as- 
sistance programs,  and  periods  experienced 
when  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet; 

(3)  to  sponsor  or  conduct  research  neces- 
sary to  develop  uniform  Indicators,  stand- 
ards, methodologies,  technologies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  and  reporting  nutri- 
tion monitoring  and  surveillance; 

(4)  to  develop  and  update  a  national  die- 
tary and  nutritional  status  daU  bank,  a  nu- 
trient data  bank,  and  other  data  resources 

(5)  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  de- 
veloping procedures  and  networks  for  nutri- 
tion monitoring  and  surveillance;  and 

(6)  to  focus  the  relevant  activities  of  the 
Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Components.— The  comprehensive 
plan  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  compo- 
nents to— 

(1)  maintain  and  coordinate  the  National 
Health  and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
(NHANES)  and  the  Nationwide  Pood  Con- 
sumption Siirvey  (NFCS); 

(2)  provide  by  1990  for  the  continuous  col- 
lection, processing,  and  analysis  of  nutri- 
tional and  dietary  status  data  through  a 
stratified  probability  sample  of  the  United 
States  population  designed  to  permit  statis- 
tically reliable  estimates  of  high-risk  groups 
and  geopolitical  and  geographic  areas  and  to 
permit  accelerated  daU  analysis  (including 
annual  analysis,  as  appropriate); 

(3)  maintain  and  enhance  other  Federal 
nutrition  monitoring  efforts  such  as  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  Nutrition  Sur- 
veillance Program  and  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  Total  Diet  Study,  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  coordinate  such  efforts 
with  the  surveys  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2); 

(4)  incorporate,  in  the  survey  design,  mili- 
tary and  (where  appropriate)  institutional- 
ized populations; 

(5)  complete  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  NHANES  and  NFCS  data  sets  col- 
lected prior  to  1984  within  the  first  year  of 
the  comprehensive  plan; 

(6)  improve  the  methodologies  and  tech- 
nologies, including  those  suitable  for  use  by 
States  and  localities,  available  for  the  as- 
sessment of  nutritional  and  dietary  status 
and  trends; 

(7)  develop  uniform  standards  and  indica- 
tors for  the  assessment  and  monitoring  of 
nutritional  and  dietary  status,  for  relating 
food  consumption  patterns  to  nutritional 
and  health  status,  and  for  use  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  Federal  food  and  nutrition  interven- 
tion programs; 

(8)  establish  national  baseline  data  and 
procedures  for  nutrition  monitoring; 

(9)  provide  scientific  and  technical  assist- 
ance, training,  and  consultation  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  dietary  and  nutritional  status 
data  and  developing  related  data  bases  and 
networks  to  promote  the  development  of  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  data  collection  serv- 
ices to  become  an  integral  component  of  a 
national  nutritional  status  network; 

(10)  establish  mechanisms  to  identify  the 
needs  of  users  of  nutrition  monitoring  data 
and  to  encourage  the  private  sector  and  the 
academic  community  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  contribute  relevant 
data  from  non-Federal  sources  to  promote 
the  development  of  a  national  nutritional 
status  network; 

(11)  compUe  an  inventory  of  Federal, 
State,  and  nongovernment  activities  related 


to   nutrition   monitoring   and   related   re- 
search: 

(12)  focus  on  national  nutrition  monitor- 
ing needs  while  building  on  the  responsibil- 
ities and  expertise  of  the  individual  mem- 
bership for  the  Board; 

(13)  administer  the  coordinated  program, 
define  program  objectives,  priorities,  over- 
sight, responsibilities,  outcomes,  and  re- 
sources, and  define  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  Board  and  the  Council; 
and 

(14)  provide  a  mechanism  for  periodically 
evaluating  and  refining  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram and  the  comprehensive  plan  that  fa- 
cilitates cooperation  and  interaction  by 
State  and  local  governments,  the  private 
sector,  scientific  communities,  and  health 
care  professionals,  and  that  facilitates  co- 
ordination with  non-Federal  activities. 

(c)  Allocation  of  Functions.— The  com- 
prehensive plan  shall— 

(1)  allocate  all  of  the  projected  functions 
and  activities  under  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram among  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  offices  that  will  be  involved;  and 

(2)  contain  an  affirmative  statement  and 
description  of  the  functions  to  be  performed 
and  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  each  of 
such  agencies  and  offices  In  carrying  out  the 
coordinated  program. 

(d)  Submission  of  Plan.— The  comprehen- 
sive plan— 

(1)  shall  be  submitted  in  draft  form  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
and  for  public  review,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  shall  t>e  available  for  public  comment 
for  a  period  of  60  days  after  submission  in 
draft  form  under  paragraph  (1)  by  means  of 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register; 

(3)  shall  be  submitted  In  final  form.  Incor- 
porating such  needed  revisions  as  may  arise 
from  comments  received  during  the  review 
period,  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  close 
of  the  period  allowed  for  comments  on  the 
draft  comprehensive  plan  under  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(4)  shaU  constitute  the  basis  on  which 
each  agency  participating  In  the  coordinat- 
ed program  requests  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  nutrition  monitoring  and 
related  research  during  the  10-year  period 
of  the  program. 

(e)  Appropriations.- Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  modifying,  or  as 
authorizing  the  Secretaries  or  the  compre- 
hensive plan  to  modify,  any  provision  of  an 
Act  appropriating  funds  (or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds)  that  specifies— 

(1)  the  department  or  agency  to  which 
funds  are  appropriated;  or 

(2)  the  obligations  of  such  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
funds. 

SEC.  313.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Implxmehtatioh.— The  comprehensive 
plan  shall  be— 

(A)  carried  out  during  the  period  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  ninth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  compre- 
hensive plan  is  submitted  in  its  final  form 
under  section  312(d)(3); 

(B)  carried  out  In  accord  with,  and  meet 
the  program  objectives  specified  in.  section 
312(B)  and  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of 
secUon  312(b); 

(C)  managed  in  accord  with  paragraphs 
(12)  through  (14)  of  section  313(b): 


(D)  carried  out,  by  the  Federal  agendea 
involved.  In  accord  with  the  allocation  of 
functions  and  activities  under  section  313(c); 
and 

(E)  funded  by  appropriationa  that  shall  be 
made  to  such  agencies  pursuant  to  section 
315  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  program. 

(3)  OvERaiORT.- The  Congren  through  it* 
appropriate  authorizing  committees  shall 
exercise  continuing  oversight  over  the  co- 
ordinated program,  taking  into  account  the 
annual  reports  of  the  8ec'.?taries  and  such 
other  information  and  data  as  may  be  devel- 
oped. 

(b)  Regulatory  Autroritt.— Nothing  In 
this  subtitle  shall  be  deemed— 

(1)  to  grant  any  new  regulatory  authority; 

(3)  to  limit,  expand,  or  otherwise  modify 
any  regulatory  authority  under  existing  law; 
or 

(3)  to  esUbllsh  new  criteria,  standards,  or 
requirements  for  regulation  under  existing 
law. 

SEC  114.  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  SUPPORT  OF  COORDINATED 
PROGRAM  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN. 

The  Secretaries  shall  provide  for  and  co- 
ordinate the  conduct,  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
other  suitable  Federal  agencies,  of  such  sci- 
entific research  and  development  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  support  of  the 
coordinated  program  and  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  this  title. 

SEC.  315.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Appropriations.- 

(1)  Requests.— Authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
comprehensive  plan  Is  submitted  In  final 
form  under  section  312(d)(3)  and  for  each  of 
the  9  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  coordinated  program  and 
Implementing  the  comprehensive  plan,  shall 
be  requested  by  the  Secretaries  and  by  each 
of  the  agencies  that  are  allocated  responsi- 
bilities under  the  coordinated  program  pur- 
suant to  section  312(c),  In  a  separate  line 
item  of  the  budget  of  the  agency  Involved 
and  consistent  with  the  Interagency  budget 
for  the  coordinated  program. 

(2)  3-Year  Basis.— To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  such  appropriations  shall  be 
provided  on  a  3-year  basis,  subject  to  annual 
authorization  Acts. 

(b)  Additional  Pitniw.— Nothing  In  thit 
subtitle  Is  Intended  either— 

(1)  to  authorize  the  appropriation  or  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  any  funds  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  au- 
thorized or  expended  for  the  same  purposes 
in  the  absence  of  the  coordinated  program; 
or 

(3)  to  limit  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
participating  agencies  to  request  and  receive 
funds  for  those  purposes  (for  use  in  the  co- 
ordinated program)  under  other  laws. 

Subtitle  C— National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
Advliory  Council 

SEC  3J«.  establishment  OF  THE  COtWaU 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  President  shall 
establish,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  National  Nutrition 
Monitoring  Advisory  Council. 

(3)  Duties.— The  Council  shall— 

(A)  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe; 
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(B)  provide  scientific  and  technical  advice 
on  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  coordinated  program  and  comprehen- 
sive plan;  and 

(C)  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Secretaries. 

(3)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  11  voting  members,  of  whom— 

(A)  7  members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President;  and 

(B)  4  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Congress,  of  whom— 

(i)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(ii)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(ill)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  and 

(iv)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Nonvoting  Members.— The  Council 
shall  also  include  the  joint  chairpersons  of 
the  Board  as  ex  officio  nonvoting  members. 

(b)  General  Appointees.— The  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council- 
CD  shall  be  eminent  in  the  fields  of  admin- 
istrative dietetics,  clinical  dietetics,  commu- 
nity nutrition  research,  public  health  nutri- 
tion, nutrition  monitoring  and  surveillance, 
nutritional  biochemistry,  food  composition 
and  nutrient  analysis,  health  statistics  man- 
agement, epidemiology,  food  technology, 
clinical  medicine,  public  administration, 
health,  education,  nutritional  anthropology, 
food  consumption  patterns,  food  assistance 
programs,  agriculture,  and  economics;  and 

(2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
established  records  of  distinguished  service. 

(C)  I»RESIDBNTIAL     APPOINTEES.— The     per- 

sons  appointed  to  the  Coiuicil  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include— 

( 1 )  one  member  who  is  a  director  of  a  nu- 
trition research  unit  that  is  primarily  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds,  and  who  has  a  spe- 
cialized interest  in  nutrition  monitoring; 

(2)  one  member  who  is  an  employee  of  a 
State  government  and  who  has  a  specialized 
interest  in  nutrition  monitoring; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  an  employee  of  a 
local  government  and  who  has  a  specialized 
interest  in  nutrition  monitoring;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  an  appointed  rep- 
resentative of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(d)  Representation.— The  Council  mem- 
bership shall  at  all  times  have  representa- 
tives from  various  geographic  areas,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  academia,  scientific  and  profes- 
sional societies,  minority  organizations,  and 
public  interest  organizations. 

(e)  Chairperson.— 

(1)  Election.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall  be  elected  from  and  by  the 
Council  membership. 

(2)  Term  op  Ofpice.— The  term  of  office  of 
the  Chairperson  shall  not  exceed  5  years. 

(3)  Vacancies.— In  case  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  Chairpersonship,  the  Council  shall 
elect  a  member  to  f Ul  such  vacancy. 

(f )  Terms  or  Office.— 

<1)  In  General.— The  term  of  office  of 
each  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  5  years,  except  that  of  the  7  mem- 
bers first  appointed  by  the  President— 

(A)  1  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  2  years; 

(B)  3  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  3  years;  and 

(C)  3  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  4  years, 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

(2)  Vacancies.— Any  member  elected  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 


of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  the 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  elected  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(3)  Consecutive  Terms.— No  member  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  2  consecutive  terms. 

(g)  Initial  Appointment.— Initial  Council 
members  shall  be  appointed  or  designated 
(without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act)  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Meetings.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Council  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
person, or  on  the  written  request  of  one- 
third  of  the  members. 

(2)  Quorum.- A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(1)  Federal  Employment  and  Travel  Ex- 
penses.—Appointed  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU- 

(1)  shall  not  be  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(2)  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(j)  Executive  Secretary.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research  (if  appointed  under  section 
310(d))  shall  serve  as  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council. 

SEC.  321.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIU 

The  Council  shall— 

(1)  provide  scientific  and  technical  advice 
on  the  development  and  implementation  of 
all  components  of  the  coordinated  program 
and  the  comprehensive  plan; 

(2)  evaluate  the  scientific  and  technical 
quality  of  the  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  coordinated  program; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Secretaries,  on  an 
annual  basis,  means  of  enhancing  the  com- 
prehensive plan  and  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram; and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Secretaries  an  annual 
report  that  shall— 

(A)  contain  the  components  specified  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3);  and 

(B)  be  included  in  full  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  as  specified 
in  section  311(b). 

Subtitle  D— Dietary  Guidance 

SEC    330.    establishment    OF    DIETARY    GUIDE- 
LINES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretaries  shall 
issue  and  publish  basic  dietary  guidelines 
for  the  general  population  based  on  scientif- 
ic knowledge  and  the  dietary  patterns  and 
nutritional  status  of  the  population. 

(b)  Review  of  Other  Dietary  Guide- 
lines.— 

(1)  Submission.— Any  Federal  agency 
planning  to  issue  basic  dietary  guidance  for 
the  general  population  shall  submit  the  text 
of  the  proposed  guidance  to  the  Secretaries 
for  review  prior  to  release. 

(2)  Completion  Deadline.— The  review 
process  shall  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  6  months  after  the  proposed  guidance  is 
so  submitted. 

(3)  NoNissuANCE  Without  Approval.— 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  the 
guidance  shall  not  be  issued  until  the  Secre- 
taries have  approved  the  proposed  materials 
and  notified  the  head  of  the  agency  of  such 
approval. 

(4)  Issuance  Without  Objection.— If  the 
Secretaries  fail  to  express  any  objection 
within  that  6-roonth  period,  the  submitting 
agency  may  issue  the  dietary  guidance. 


TITLE  rV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 


SEC  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Oenxral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1986. 

(b)  Exception.— Section  104  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Orassixt,  and  Mr.'DsCoN- 
ciNi): 
S.  2496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent   to    award    Congressional    Gold 
Medals  to  Doctors  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  Yelena  Bonner  for  the  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  they  have  made  to  fur- 
ther the  causes  of  human  rights  and 
world   peace:   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDALS  TO  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV  AND  YELENA  BONNER 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
award  Congressional  Gold  Medals  to 
Doctors  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  for  the  great  personal  sacrifice 
they  have  made  to  further  the  causes 
of  huiman  rights  and  world  peace. 
Companion  legislation  Is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  can  be  moved  quickly 
so  that  it  may  encourage  and  comfort 
Dr.  Yelena  Bonner  on  her  long  jour- 
ney, begiiming  May  24,  to  rejoin  her 
husband.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  in  in- 
ternal exile  in  the  closed  city  of  Gorky 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  ever  were  two 
more  obvious  deserving  candidates  for 
these  gold  medals,  they  are  Dr.  Sak- 
harov and  Dr.  Bonner.  They  are  two 
of  the  most  courageous  fighters  for 
freedom  and  human  rights  of  our 
time.  Dr.  Bonner  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords Monitoring  Group  in  1976.  That 
group  has  suffered  unbearably  for  its 
legitimate  battle  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership on  behalf  of  human  and  civil 
rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  but  two  of  its 
members  have  been  sentenced,  impris- 
oned, tortured,  or  banished,  including 
Dr.  Bonner  herself. 

Dr.  Sakharov,  a  noted  physicist, 
author,  and  humanitarian,  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975  for  his  love 
of  truth  and  strong  belief  in  the  invio- 
lability of  the  human  being,  for  his 
fight  against  violence  and  brutality, 
for  his  courageous  defense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  hvunan  spirit,  and  for  his 
unselfishness  and  strong  humanitari- 
an convictions  which  turned  him  into 
the  spokesman  for  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

This  same  human  being  now  suffers 
internal  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
banished  forever  from  the  very  man- 
kind he  so  loves  and  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  slow  and  inexorable  death.  I 
spoke  out  for  him  and  his  brave  wife 
in  my  floor  statement  here  earlier 
today.  Many  of  my  Senate  colleagues 


joined  me  in  making  eloquent  state- 
ments in  the  Senate  today  about  the 
Sakharovs  and  their  freedom  fight. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  us 
can  make  no  more  fitting  tribute  to 
Dr.  Sakharov's  65th  birthday  today. 
May  21,  1986,  than  to  authorize  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  award  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medals  to  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  to  his  wife.  Dr.  Yelena 
Bonner.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  2497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  regarding  certain  insur- 
ance matters,  to  make  such  data  avail- 
ble  to  the  States  for  use  in  making 
policy  decisions  and  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

raSURAMCI  TREND  FORECASTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  public  realization  that  liabil- 
ity insurance  is  an  essential  financial 
service  and  that  the  market  for  this 
service  lacks  stability.  In  a  short  span 
of  time,  problems  with  the  price  and 
supply  of  commercial  liability  insur- 
ance have  developed  into  a  severe  and 
perplexing  national  crisis.  The  effects 
of  the  crisis  cut  across  virtually  every 
sector  of  the  economy,  affecting  sever- 
al segments  of  American  society,  and 
have  brought  forth  tumultuous  out- 
cries of  public  concern.  Many  hearings 
have  been  held  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  legislative  activity  at  both 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  as  policy- 
makers grapple  with  finding  solutions 
to  this  crisis. 

The  liability  insurance  crisis  defies 
easy  analysis  and  the  quick-fix.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  un- 
clear because  tort  law  and  insurance 
regulation— major  components  of  this 
issue— have  traditionally  been  left  up 
to  the  States.  The  structural  changes 
that  may  be  necessary  in  both  the  in- 
surance industry  and  the  legal  commu- 
nity will  take  considerable  time, 
energy  and  study  to  work  out. 

One  of  the  problems  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  credible  insurance  data 
and  information.  Policymakers  are  re- 
luctant to  rely  upon  data  supplied  or 
interpreted  by  the  insurance  industry, 
or  upon  data  assembled  and  analyzed 
in  studies  commissioned  by  parties 
with  significant  economic  stakes  in  the 
issue.  The  Federal  Establishment  and 
the  Congress  have  relatively  little 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  arcane 
complexities  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try. 

The  data  shortage  has  been  cited  in 
nearly  every  congressional  hearing 
which  have  focused  on  the  liability  in- 
surance crisis.  The  insurance  industry 
has  repeatedly  characterized  them- 
selves as  an  industry  that  thrives  on 
data  and  statistics  which  they  say 


they  would  be  "happy  to  share"  with 
lawmakers.  The  industry  maintains, 
however,  that  lawmakers  do  not  know 
what  to  ask  for  or  how  to  ask  for  it. 
The  fact  is  that  policymakers  have 
neither  the  human  resources  nor  the 
requisite  expertise  to  adequately  ana- 
lyze data  and  advise  other  lawmakers 
on  the  findings. 

The  bill  that  I  introduced  today  di- 
rectly addresses  the  data  problem,  and 
was  formulated  with  little  technical 
advice  or  input  from  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. I  expect  criticism,  but  this 
should  not  deter  our  purpose  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  an  adequate  insur- 
ance database  and  the  requisite  exper- 
tise to  effectively  analyze  reported  in- 
formation. My  intent  is  that  this  data 
base,  which  would  be  available  to  both 
State  and  Federal  lawmakers,  would 
assist  State  officials  in  regulating  in- 
surance industry  operations  and  shed 
light  on  the  relationship  between  the 
civil  justice  system  and  insurance 
rates. 

An  article  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that 
the  New  York  State  Commission,  in- 
vestigating the  liability  insurance 
crisis,  recently  voted  to  recommend  a 
"serious  inquiry"  into  the  merits  of  a 
greater  Federal  role  in  insurance,  spe- 
cifically in  the  collection  of  more  de- 
tailed information  on  industry  prac- 
tices. This  finding  from  the  Nation's 
leading  insurance  regulatory  power  is 
most  significant. 

Frankly,  we  cannot  duck  this  prob- 
lem and  hope  that  it  will  go  away.  Col- 
lecting and  analyzing  the  hard  data  Is 
necessary  to  bring  sense  and  stability 
to  the  commercial  liability  insurance 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Insurance  Trend 
forkcastino  act  of  1986 

The  unavailability  and  unaffordabillty  of 
liability  insurance  has  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  government  officials  at  all  levels.  Al- 
though the  Insurance  industry  is  regulated 
at  the  state  level,  no  responsible  federal  of- 
ficial can  ignore  the  pleas  of  the  public 
whose  businesses  are  going  under  or  who 
cannot  send  their  children  to  play  at  the 
local  playground  because  the  park  district 
cannot  find  affordable  insurance.  As  I 
delved  into  this  problem,  I  was  struck  by 
the  lack  of  independent  information  avail- 
able on  how  insurance  is  priced. 

The  Insurance  Trend  Forecasting  Act  of 
1986  is  designed  to  provide  a  database  at  the 
federal  level  to  assist  state  officials  In  regu- 
lating the  insurance  industry.  By  setting  up 
a  central  location  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  receive  and  analyze  data  gen- 
erated by  the  property /casualty  Insurance 
companies,  state  insurance  directors  will 
have  more  complete  information  in  order  to 
regulate  more  efficiently.  While  recognizing 
and  promoting  the  principle  of  state  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry,  the  Act  also 


recognizes  that  a  regulator  in  Illinois  con- 
fronted by  day-care  center  operators  who 
cannot  find  liability  insurance  can  act  more 
swiftly  and  more  effectively  to  stabilize 
price  and  coverage  limits  if  he  or  she  knows 
that  day-care  centers  in  West  Virginia  are 
also  experiencing  difficulty  finding  afford- 
able liability  insurance. 

One  of  the  most  debated  arguments  in  the 
insurance  crisis  is  the  link  between  our  civil 
justice  system  and  Insurance  rates.  The  Act 
provides  a  mechanism  to  define  how  Impor- 
tant that  relationship  actually  is.  Among 
the  reporting  requirements  are  a  series  of 
questions  regarding  pay-outs,  costs  of  set- 
tling a  claim  in  court,  out  of  court  or  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  and  the  types  of 
pay-outs  made  to  a  claimant.  Also  Included 
in  the  reporting  requirements  are  questions 
about  the  costs  of  a  policy  and  the  highest 
and  lowest  premiums  charged.  This  Infor- 
mation will  then  be  analyzed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  reported  to  the  states  and  to  Con- 
gress. 

No  specific  insurance  company  will  be 
named  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to 
avoid  both  uncompetitive  behavior  and  il- 
logical analysis  of  data. 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  or  the 
INSUKANCS  Trend  Forxcastino  Act  of  1986 

This  bill  authorizes  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  generated  by  the  property/ 
casualty  insurance  industry  to  assist  state 
officials  in  their  capacity  to  regulate  avail- 
able and  stable  Insurance  markets.  The  data 
reported  will  also  shed  light  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  civil  justice  system  and  in- 
surance rates.  Lastly,  the  analysis  of  the 
data  will  fill  a  void  in  expertise  that  cur- 
rently exists  within  the  federal  government. 

Section  1  sets  out  that  the  short  title  of 
this  bill  as  the  "Insurance  Trend  Forecast- 
ing Act  of  1986." 

Section  2  states  that  the  property /casual- 
ty Insurance  industry  Is  crucial  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  our  economy.  Section 
2  also  notes  that  no  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive data  base  of  Insurance  or  civil 
justice  statistics  exists.  This  section  also 
finds  that  the  information  provided  by  this 
bill  will  assist  state  insurance  regulators  to 
stabilize  Insurance  cycles. 

Section  3  sUtes  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  lnformatlo|i  collected  and  analyzed  will 
be  distributed  to  the  states— the  regulators 
of  the  industry.  The  states  could  regulate 
more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  by  knowing 
if  day  care  centers  in  one  state  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  day  care  centers  in  an- 
other state.  This  section  states  that  the  Act 
will  assist  in  determining  the  relationship 
between  the  civil  justice  system  and  insur- 
ance rates.  This  section  also  recognizes  the 
need  to  create  a  reservoir  of  expertise  for 
the  federal  government. 

Section  4  explains  the  definition  of  terms 
used  throughout  the  Act. 

"Claims  paid"  Is  used  to  explain  any  pay'^ 
ment  that  a  property/casualty  Insurance 
company  makes  In  the  regular  course  of 
business,  as  a  judgment  made  In  court  or  as 
a  settlement  negotiated  out  of  court. 

The  terms  "conunerical  casualty  insur- 
ance policy  or  policies"  and  "commercial 
property  Insurance  policy  or  policies"  mean 
policy  or  policies  which  insure  commercial, 
nonprofit  or  governmental  entities  against 
covered  property  damage  or  injury  occur- 
ring on  their  property  or  occurring  as  a 
result  of  their  activitiea. 
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"Insurance  company"  means  any  entity 
which  issues  or  administers  any  property/ 
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"Insurance  company"  means  any  entity 
which  issues  or  administers  any  property/ 
casualty  insurance  policy. 

"Classification  of  business"  means  a  busi- 
ness, nonprofit  or  governmental  entity 
which  has  similar  risk  characteristics  and  is 
engaged  In  similar  activity.  For  example,  a 
classification  of  business  could  be  amuse- 
ment parks. 

"Unit  of  exposure"  means  the  common  de- 
nominator used  to  measure  risk.  For  exam- 
ple, if  one  policy  covers  ten  day-care  centers, 
then  there  are  ten  units  of  exposure. 

"Reserves"  means  liabilities  established 
and  liabilities  incurred  but  not  reported  for 
a  future  payment  of  a  claim. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"State"  is  defined  to  include  the  fifty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  5  details  the  data  that  the  Act  re- 
quires the  property /casualty  insurance  com- 
panies to  report  for  the  previous  year.  The 
reporting  date  conforms  to  the  state  report- 
ing date  of  March  31  to  promote  efficiency 
for  the  companies.  A  property /casualty  in- 
surance company  must  report  by  state  and 
by  rating  territory.  For  each  class  of  busi- 
ness that  they  write,  they  will  report  the 
following: 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  earned  and 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  written; 

The  total  number  of  units  of  exposure  and 
what  the  standard  was  by  which  they  deter- 
mined risk; 

The  lowest  and  highest  premiums  charged 
per  unit  of  exposure; 

The  lowest  and  highest  coverage  written 
per  unit  of  exposure; 

The  total  number  and  total  amount  of 
claims  paid  out  per  unit  of  exposure,  a 
breakdown  into  monetary  categories  of  the 
amount  of  all  claims,  and  a  breakdown  into 
monetary  categories  of  the  amounts  of 
types  of  economic  and  noneconomic  dam- 
ages for  all  claims  adjudicated; 

Total  amount  of  direct  legal  costs  and  loss 
adjustment  expenses  incurred  by  the  insur- 
ance company  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and 
whether  the  insurance  company  prevailed; 

The  total  number  and  amount  of  claims 
paid  out  per  unit  of  exposure,  a  distribution 
by  size  of  claim  for  all  settlements  negotiat- 
ed out  of  court  and  expenses  incurred; 

The  total  amount  of  administrative  over- 
head, in  terms  of  underwriting  expenses  and 
claims  adjustment  expenses; 

The  average  amount  of  reserves  per  unit 
of  exposure; 

The  total  amount  of  reserves  in  terms  of 
liabilities  incurred  and  liabilities  incurred 
but  not  reported; 

The  percentage  of  units  of  exposure  that 
a  company  wrote  which  were  cancelled  or 
were  nonrenewed. 

Clause  2  of  section  5  asks  the  insurance 
companies  to  report  increases  in  coverage  of 
25  percent  or  more,  decreases  in  coverage  of 
IS  percent  or  more,  increase  in  premium  for 
the  same  coverage  of  25  percent  or  more 
and  decreases  in  premium  for  the  same  cov- 
erage of  15%  or  more. 

Clause  3  of  section  5  asks  for  a  report  of 
all  investment  income  earned  and  other  in- 
formation in  order  for  the  Secretary  to  eval- 
uate whether  the  premium  is  adequate  to 
pay  losses. 

Section  6  explains  which  information  the 
Secretary  will  analyze  and  report.  Without 
mentioning  any  property/casualty  company 
by  name,  the  information  collected  in  sec- 
tion 5  will  be  compiled  and  reported.  The 


analysis  section  of  the  Secretary's  report 
wlU: 

Analyze  the  difference  in  coverage  and 
price  for  classes  of  business  with  similar 
characteristics  by  state,  for  example,  a  rural 
day  care  center  in  Illinois  compared  to  a 
rural  day  care  center  in  West  Virginia; 

Analyze  the  difference  in  claims  paid  by 
class  of  business  by  state; 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
claims  paid  for  each  class  of  business  and 
the  fluctuation  or  insurance  coverage  and 
rates. 

The  Secretary's  report  will  be  issued  by 
September  30  and  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
each  state,  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Congress,  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Congressionsd  Re- 
search Service.  Copies  of  the  report  will  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Section  7  outlines  that  the  penalty  for 
failing  to  report  or  for  falsification  of  data 
will  be  $300,000. 

Section  8  states  that  the  Secretary  will 
issue  regulations  within  ninety  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  All  information  report- 
ed must  be  verified  by  an  accredited  and  in- 
dependent actuary. 

Section  9  notes  that  the  Secretary  will 
work  with  all  interested  parties  to  issue  a 
standard  reporting  form  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  property/casualty  company  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary.  The  reporting 
form  will  also  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  All  information  reported  to  the 
secretary  is  confidential  except  as  is  neces- 
sary to  publish  the  required  report.* 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  2497 
the  Insurance  Trend  Forecasting  Act 
of  1986,  with  my  colleague  Senator 
Simon.  This  bill  requires  the  insurance 
industry  to  disclose  a  wide  range  of 
data  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  will  in  turn  analyze  that  data 
and  distribute  it  to  the  State  insur- 
ance companies  and  to  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  cur- 
rent insurance  crisis  is  twofold.  First, 
the  tort  system  merits  reforms  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level.  Second,  the 
insurance  industry  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  practices.  At  present, 
it's  impossible  to  adequately  examine 
the  insurance  industries  practices 
without  an  independent  source  of  reli- 
able, impartial,  and  accessible  insur- 
ance data.  Horror  stories  and  anec- 
dotes are  not  enough. 

Insurance  companies  must  admit 
that  their  recent  disastrous  financial 
results  were  in  part  due  to  their  own 
mismanagement.  Then,  they  must  con- 
tribute hard  facts  to  the  tort  reform 
debate,  showing  how  specific  reforms 
will  control  litigation  and  insurance 
costs. 

Recent  events  in  West  Virginia  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  to  me  that  this 
data  must  be  collected  at  the  national 
level.  Right  now  the  West  Virginia 
State  Legislature  is  in  special  session, 
due  to  the  rash  and  reprehensible  ac- 
tions of  four  major  medical  malprac- 
tice insurers  in  my  State.  The  1986  ses- 
sion of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
passed  a  bUl  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, requires  data  disclosure  from 
the  industry.  The  industry's  response 


was  to  issue  cancellation  notices  to 
over  7,000  West  Virginia  doctors  and 
other  professionals.  The  industry  has 
decided  to  use  West  Virginia  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Nation.  Their  message  is 
loud  and  clear:  We  will  abandon  your 
State  rather  than  disclose  detailed  in- 
formation or  submit  to  new  State  reg- 
ulation. 

It's  easy  for  medical  malpractice  in- 
surers to  use  West  Virginia  as  their 
test  case.  After  all,  our  State  is  small 
and  we  don't  have  many  physicians. 
West  Virginia  is  a  miniscule  percent- 
age of  their  total  sales.  If  a  national 
data  collection  bill  were  passed,  the  in- 
dustry could  not  walk  away  from  it  so 
easily.  It  would  certainly  be  a  lot 
tougher  for  the  industry  to  stop  sales 
of  all  insurance  nationwide  because 
they  disliked  the  provisions  in  a  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  which  this  bill  is 
being  referred,  I  will  be  pushing  for 
data  disclosure  on  the  part  of  indus- 
try. I  know  there's  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  bill  I'm  endorsing  today.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  the  con- 
cept is  right.  There  is  a  desperate  need 
for  reliable  and  independent  informa- 
tion about  insurance. 

The  States  have  played  a  lead  role  in 
the  insurance  area  and  I  believe  that 
should  continue.  The  piui>ose  of  this 
bill  is  not  for  Congress  to  regulate  in- 
surance but  we  need  to  develop  some 
expertise  on  this  issue  at  the  Federal 
level.  By  providing  a  mechanism  to 
gather  and  analyze  data  to  assist 
States  in  stabilizing  insurance  cycles, 
this  bill  will  actually  help  prevent  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  insurance  industry  and  other 
interested  parties  on  this  data  disclo- 
sure bill.  This  kind  of  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  solve  the  insurance  crisis 
and  to  rebuild  consumers'  confidence 
in  the  insurance  industry .• 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  2499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  increase  the  benefit 
payable  with  respect  to  the  death  of  a 
public  safety  officer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFTICERS'  DEATH  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  increase  the 
benefit  payable  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  a  public  safety  officer.  This 
legislation  is  identical  to  H.R.  4818 
which  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Traxler  on  May  13. 

The  Public  Safety  Officers  E>eath 
Benefits  Program  was  created  in  1976. 
Under  this  program,  all  police  officers 
who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  in- 
cluding sheriffs  and  correctional  offi- 


cers, receive  a  $50,000  death  benefits 
for  their  survivors.  This  blU  would  In- 
crease the  benefit  to  $100,000.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Death  Benefits  Program 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Treasury  of  a  special 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers'  Death  Benefits  Trust 
Fund."  Each  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  would  pay  $500  into  the  trust 
fund.  Last  year.  $11.4  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  officers'  Death  Ben- 
efit Program.  This  amount  would  be 
easily  covered  by  the  trust  fund  con- 
cept to  fund  the  increase. 

As  we  recently  celebrated  National 
Police  Week  and  Police  Memorial  Day, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce 
this  legislation  for  the  survivors  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 


By  ISx.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WncKKR,  Mr.  Proxmirx, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
SARBAinss,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr. 
Metzenbaom.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Harxin.  and 
Mr.  SmoN): 
S.  2498.  A  bill  to  prohibit  loans  to. 
other    investments    in.    and    certain 
other  activities  with  respect  to.  South 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

AMTI-APAKTHXID  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY. 

Mr.  President,  today,  with  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker  and  15  other  Sena- 
tors. I  am  introducing  the  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986.  This  legislation  is  the 
next  step  in  the  worldwide  struggle  to 
end  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  legislation 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

It  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  person 
from  making  any  loan  to  any  South 
African  entity: 

It  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  person 
from  making  any  new  investment  in 
South  Africa: 

It  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  person 
from  assisting  in  the  exploration  for, 
or  the  research,  development,  or  pro- 
duction of  new  energy  sources  in 
South  Africa: 

It  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  person 
from  making  any  deposit  in  a  South 
African  bank: 

It  would  prohibit  South  African 
banks  from  operating  in  the  United 
States: 

It  would  ban  the  importation  of  ura- 
nium, coal,  and  steel  from  South 
Africa: 

It  would  prohibit  any  South  African 
airline  from  landing  in  the  United 
States: 

It  would  require  U.S.  computer  com- 
panies to  divest  their  holdings  inside 


South  Africa  tmless  certain  conditions 
were  met:  and 

It  would  provide  for  $25  million  in 
assistance  for  community  development 
projects  for  those  disadvantaged  by 
apartheid. 

We  introduce  this  legislation  today 
to  renew  our  effort  to  put  the  United 
States  on  the  right  side  of  history  and 
Justice  in  the  struggle  to  end  that  evil 
system. 

And  we  are  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today— simultaneously  on  the 
floor  of  both  the  House  and  Senate— 
as  a  response  to  the  true  voice  of 
South  Africa's  future.  Last  month. 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  declared: 

I  have  no  hope  of  real  change  from  the 
South  African  government  unless  they  are 
forced.  We  face  a  catastrophe  in  this  land, 
and  only  the  action  of  the  international 
community  by  applying  pressure  can  save 
us.  Our  children  are  dying.  Our  land  is 
burning  and  bleeding,  and  so  I  call  upon  the 
international  community  to  apply  punitive 
sanctions  against  this  government— to  help 
us  establish  a  new  South  Africa— non-racial, 
democratic,  participatory  and  Just. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  re- 
sponds to  Bishop  Tutu's  call  by  seek- 
ing a  broad  range  of  specific  new 
American  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  We  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  Americans— Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  young  and  old, 
black  and  white.  It  is  time  for  us  once 
again  to  make  common  cause  with 
those  South  Africans  who  so  coura- 
geously work  for  Justice  in  their  tor- 
tured and  tormented  land. 

To  those  who  see  faint  signs  of 
progress  and  ask  us  to  hold  off,  we  say, 
"Read  the  morning  headlines:  talk  to 
anyone  in  South  Africa:  open  your 
eyes  to  the  truth  that  the  progress  is 
too  little  and  it  may  soon  be  too  late." 

Last  year  at  this  time.  70  South  Afri- 
cans were  dying  each  month  because 
of  the  violence  of  apartheid— and  Con- 
gress responded.  This  year,  that 
number  has  almost  doubled— and  Con- 
gress must  respond  again. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  there  was 
trouble  in  Langa  and  in  the  townships 
of  the  Vaal  Triangle.  This  year,  every 
black  township  from  Alexandra  to  the 
Eastern  Cape  is  consumed  with  vio- 
lence or  ready  to  explode.  The  funer- 
als we  see  today  are  a  symbol  of  the 
all-consuming  fimeral  that  is  coming 
for  South  Africa  tomorrow  if  apart- 
heid does  not  end. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  we  urged  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  release 
Nelson  Mandela  and  begin  a  dialog  for 
a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule. 
This  year.  Nelson  Mandela  is  still  in 
prison,  and  the  dream  of  dialog  is 
dashed. 

True.  President  Botha  has  an- 
nounced the  end  of  the  pass  laws— and 
that  is  a  hopeful  step  forward.  But  it 
pales  beside  the  steps  backward  that 
are  being  taken  every  day:  a  new 
homeland  is  scheduled  to  be  created  in 
December,  forced  removals  are  relent- 


lessly proceedinr.  blacks  are  still 
denied  every  fundamental  political 
right;  the  bloodshed  and  brutality  of 
apartheid  are  worsening  with  every 
passing  month. 

A  year  ago.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion opposed  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  for  as  long  as  possible,  until  the 
administration's  ineffective  policy  of 
"quiet  diplomacy"  and  "constructive 
engagement"  was  repudiated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  embarrassment  to  Ameri- 
ca's ideals  and  to  our  role  in  the  world. 
We  hope  that  the  administration's 
reaction  will  be  different  in  1986.  We 
had  prepared  this  legislation  well 
before  South  Africa's  latest  outrage— 
the  raw  military  strikes  this  week 
against  its  three  African  neighbors.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  reassess  its 
preliminary  statement  that  no  further 
U.S.  sanctions  are  called  for,  even 
after  the  raid.  The  sanctions  we  have 
are  not  strong  enough— and  the  raid 
on  South  Africa's  neighbors  is  now  ex- 
hibit A  in  the  case  for  strengthening 
them. 

Let  us  work  together  in  this  country 
and  with  our  friends  and  allies  in 
other  lands  to  halt  the  violence,  cruel- 
ty and  racism  in  South  Africa.  Passing 
this  legislation  alone  will  not  end 
apartheid.  But  it  is  a  signal  to  every 
other  nation  that  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  ready  to  do  more  than  we 
have  done  so  far  to  end  the  nightmare 
of  apartheid  and  bring  Justice  to  a  new 
South  Africa. 

To  Desmond  Tutu  and  Alan  Boesak 
and  Beyers  Naude.  to  Nelson  Mandela 
and  Winnie  Mandela  and  all  the 
others  who  live  in  the  prison  of  apart- 
heid, and  to  all  the  heroes  aind  mar- 
tyrs of  the  freedom  struggle  in  South 
Africa,  we  say  to  you  today,  "We  are 
with  you— and,  working  together,  we 
shall  overcome." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  other  statements  of  sup- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entativet    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986". 

SBC.  t.  PROHIBITIONS  ON  LOANS  TO.  NKW  INVBST- 
MEWr  IN,  AND  OTHER  ACnvmES  IN- 
VOLVING SOUTH  APRICA. 

(a)  PROHiamoNi.— 

<1)  On  uhitd  fTATES  PKRSONa.— No  United 
States  person  may.  directly  or  through  an- 
other person— 

(A)  make  any  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to,  or  provide  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to,  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  any  corporation,  partnenhlp,  or  other  or- 
ganization which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa,  aa  deter- 
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mined  under  regiiUtions  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue; 

(B)  otherwise  make  any  investment  in 
South  Africa; 

(C)  contribute  technology  or  technological 
information,  training,  or  services  of  any 
kind  to  the  exploration  for,  or  the  research, 
development,  or  production  of,  new,  or  to 
the  expansion  of  existing,  energy  sources  in, 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  South  Africa;  or 

(D)  make  any  deposit  in— 

(i)  a  foreign  bank  which  is  organized 
imder  the  law  of  South  Africa  or  owned  or 
controlled  by  South  African  nationals;  or 

(ii)  a  branch  of  a  bank  or  foreign  bank  if 
that  branch  is  located  in  South  Africa. 

(2)  On  certain  roRHON  banks— < A)  No  for- 
eign bank  which  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  South  Africa  or  owned  or  controlled  by 
South  African  nationals  may  establish  or 
operate  any  branch  or  agency  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  EXCDTIOH.— 

(1)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (aXlKA)  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or 
extension  of  credit  for  which  an  agreement 
is  entered  into  before  May  21.  1986. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (aXlKB)  shall  not  apply  to  an  invest- 
ment which  consists  of  earnings  derived 
from  a  business  enterprise  in  South  Africa 
esUblished  before  May  21,  1986,  and  which 
is  made  in  that  business  enterprise. 

(3)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(C)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
a  contract  entered  into  before  May  21,  1986. 

SEC  X  BAN  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  URANIUM,  COAU 
ANDSTEEU 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  following  products  of  South  Africa 
may  not  be  im(>orted  into  the  United  States: 
luranium  ore,  uranium  oxide,  coal,  and  steel. 

SEC  4.  CONDITIONAL  DIVESTfTURE  FROM  COMPUT- 
ER INDUSTRY. 

(a)  Prohibitions.- Unless  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  are  met  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  then— 

(1)  effective  6  months  after  the  end  of 
that  12-month  period,  no  United  States 
person  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  or 
hold  any  investment  in  South  Africa  in  a 
business  enterprise  that  sells  computers, 
computer  software,  or  goods  or  technology 
intended  to  service  computers;  and 

(2)  no  computers,  computer  software,  or 
goods  or  technology  intended  to  service 
computers  may  be  exported,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  South  Africa. 

(b)  Condition.— The  conditions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  South  Africa— 

(A)  has  freed  Nelson  Mandela  and  all  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  has  entered  into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  truly  representative 
leaders  of  the  black  majority  for  a  new  po- 
litical system;  or 

(B)  has  totally  dismantled  the  apartheid 
system. 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  is  enacted  approving 
the  President's  certification. 

(c)  Dbtim itioh.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aK2),  the  term  "computer "  includes 
any  computer  that  is  the  direct  product  of 
technology  of  United  States  origin. 

(C)  PrOCKDUHES     FOR     CONSIDERATION     OF 

Jonrr  Resolution.— 

(1)  Referral  of  joint  resolution.- All 
Joint  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 


(3)  CoMMiTTa  DISCHARGE.- If  the  Commit- 
tee of  either  House  to  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion has  bmen  referred  has  not  reported  it 
at  the  end  of  30  days  after  its  introduction, 
the  committee  shall  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  or 
of  any  other  joint  resolution  introduced 
with  respect  to  the  same  matter. 

(3)  Consideration  of  resolutions.— A 
Joint  resolution  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  601(bK4)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  For  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  joint  resolutions  reported  or  dis- 
charged pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  present  for  consideration  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  provid- 
ing procedures  for  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  a  joint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  may  be  similar,  if  applicable,  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  601(b)(4) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(4)  Receipt  of  resolutions  from  the 
OTHER  house.— if  before  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  joint  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  matter  from  the  other 
House,  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  the  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(5)  Computation  of  legislative  days.— In 
the  computation  of  the  period  of  30  days  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2),  there  shall  \te  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  because  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die 

(6)  Joint  resolution  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "joint  res- 
olution" means  a  joint  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  Congress,  having  received 
on  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  4(bKl)  of  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's certification.",  with  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  certification  inserted  in  the 
blank. 

SEC  S.  assistance  for  south  AFRICA. 

(a)  Authorized  Annual  Amount  of  As- 
sistance.—In  addition  to  any  amount  used 
for  the  Human  Rights  Fund  for  South 
Africa,  up  to  $25,000,000  may  be  used  each 
fiscal  year  for  assistance  for  South  Africa 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  section  2(b)  of  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

(b)  Uses  of  Assistance.— Of  the  assistance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  $4,000,000  shall  be  for  refugee  educa- 
tion assistance  programs;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  for  community 
development  projects  that  are  selected  in 
consultation  with  truly  representative  lead- 
ers of  South  Africans  disadvantaged  by  the 
apartheid  system,  that  are  under  the  leader- 
ship and  control  of  such  disadvantaged 
South  Africans,  and  that  are  not  conducted 
by  or  thorugh  organizations  in  South  Africa 
financed  or  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 

(c)  Reports.— Not  later  than  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  setting  forth— 

(1)  the  ntunes  and  a  description  of  the  re- 
cipients of  assistance  that  are  described  In 
subsection  (b)(2); 

(2)  the  amounts  of  assistance  granted  to 
each  such  recipient;  and 

(3)  who  was  consulted  in  selecting  such  re- 
cipients. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  In  fiscal 
year  1987  and  thereafter. 

SEC  «.  prohibition  on  landing  rights  of 

south  AFRICAN  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  prohibit  the  takeoff  and 
landing  of  any  aircraft  by  an  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals. 

(b)  Exceptions  for  Emergencies.- The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  set 
forth  in  sut>section  (a)  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  provide  for  emergencies 
in  which  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or  its  crew 
or  passengers  are  threatened. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "aircraft"  and  "air  carrier" 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1301). 

SEC.  7.  regulatory  AUTHORITY. 

The  President  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions, licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
issue  such  regulations  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  8.  enforcement  AND  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Authority  of  the  President.— Subject 
to  subsection  (b),  the  President  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  any  regulations,  licenses, 
and  orders  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act,  in- 
cluding establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  such  regula- 
tions, licenses,  and  orders.  In  ensuring  such 
compliance,  the  President  may  conduct  in- 
vestigations, hold  hearings,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive  evidence, 
take  depositions,  and  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  all  books,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  Prohibition  on  For- 
eign Banks.— The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, in  the  case  of  a  Federal  branch  or 
agency,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  branch  or  agency,  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 2(a)(2),  including  revoking  any  existing 
authority  of  any  foreign  bank  subject  to  the 
prohibition  in  section  2(a)(2)  to  establish  or 
operate  a  branch  or  agency  in  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Penalties.— 

(1)  For  persons  other  than  individ- 
UALs.— Any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  luiowlngly  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500,000. 

(2)  For  individuals.- Any  individual  who 
knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Additional  Pdialties  for  Certahi  Im- 
dividuals.- 


(1)  In  onnatAL.— Whenever  a  person  (»m- 
mlta  a  violation  under  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  willfully  ordered, 
authorized,  acquiesced  In.  or  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  the  violation, 
and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  willfully 
carried  out  such  act  or  practice. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Restriction  on  payment  of  pines.— A 
fine  ImpcMed  under  paragraph  (1)  on  an  in- 
dividual for  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
Uon  itself. 

(e>  Seizure  and  Forefeiture  of  Air- 
cniAFT.— Any  aircraft  used  in  connection  with 
a  violation  of  section  6  or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  to  carry  out  that  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  and  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States.  All  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  articles  for  violations  of 
the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such  ar- 
ticles or  the  proceeds  for  the  sale  thereof, 
and  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  the  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  this  subsection.  Insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  by  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 

SEC  >.  NEGOTIATIONS;  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall,  by  means  of  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  negotiations,  includ- 
ing through  the  United  Nations,  attempt  to 
persuade  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  restrictions  on  activities  with 
respect  to  South  Africa  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  status  of  negotiations  under  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  other  countries 
have  adopted  restrictions  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  nationals  of  those 
countries  have  complied  with  any  such  re- 
strictions, or  have  taken  actions  to  diminish 
the  Impact  on  South  Africa  of  the  provi- 


sions of  this  Act. 


■* 


SEC  It.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
DIVESTITURE;  TERMINATION  OF  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  ACT. 

(a)  Report  by  the  President.— The  Presi- 
dent shall,  after  May  31,  1988.  and  before 
Jiuie  30,  1988.  report  to  the  Congress  on 
whether  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  met  the  conditions  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (d).  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  conditions  have  not  been  met,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  include  in  the  report  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  United  States 
persons  should  be  required  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  Investments  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  DRERMIRAnON  OF  MCT  CONDITIONS.— 

If  the  President  determines,  at  any  time 
after  the  report  made  under  subsection  (a). 
that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(d)  have  been  met,  the  President  may 
submit  that  determination,  and  the  basis  for 
the  determination,  to  the  Congress. 


(C)    CONORESSIONAX,    ACTION    TBRMIIIATIOM 

Provisions  op  the  Act— Upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  resolution  approving  a  deter- 
mination of  the  President  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  that  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d)  have  been  met,  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act,  shall  ter- 
minate. 

(d)  Statement  op  Conditions.— The  condi- 
tions referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa— 

(1)  has  freed  Nelson  Mandala  and  all  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  has  entered  into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  truly  representative 
leaders  of  the  black  majority  for  a  new  po- 
litical system;  or 

(2)  has  totally  dismantled  the  apartheid 
system. 

SEC  II.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
for  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  United  states  person.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 
States  resident  or  national  and  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  entity  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  of  the  several  States,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  of  any  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Investment  in  south  africa.— The 
term  "investment  in  South  Africa"  means— 

(A)  a  commitment  of  funds  or  other  assets 
(In  order  to  earn  a  financial  return)  to  a 
business  enterprise  located  in  South  Africa 
or  owned  or  controlled  by  South  African  na- 
tionals, including— 

(1)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
made  to  such  a  business  enterprise,  or  secu- 
rity given  for  the  debts  of  such  a  business 
enterprise: 

(ii)  the  beneficial  ownership  or  control  of 
a  share  or  Interest  in  such  a  business  enter- 
prise, or  of  a  bond  or  other  debt  instrument 
issued  by  such  a  business  enterprise;  or 

(ill)  capital  contributions  in  money  or 
other  assets  to  such  a  business  enterprise;  or 

(B)  the  control  of  a  business  enterprise  lo- 
cated In  South  Africa  or  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  South  African  nationals,  in  cases 
In  which  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply. 

(3)  South  africa.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  includes— 

(A)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

(B)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  illegal,  of  South  Africa;  and 

(C)  the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin.  Including  the 
Transkei.  Bophuthatswana,  Ciskel,  and 
Venda. 

(4)  Business  enterprise.— The  term  "busi- 
ness enterprise"  means  any  organization,  as- 
sociation, branch,  or  venture  which  exists 
for  profltmaking  purposes  or  to  otherwise 
secure  economic  advantage,  and  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  organization 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  as  determined  under 
regulations  which  the  President  shall  issue. 

(5)  Branch.— The  term  "branch"  means 
the  operations  or  activities  conducted  by  a 
person  In  a  different  location  In  Its  own 
name  rather  than  through  a  separate  incor- 
porated entity. 

(6)  South  African  national.— The  term 
"South  African  national"  means— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  South  Africa;  and 

(B)  any  partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  South 
Africa. 

(7)  Control  bt  south  aprican  nation- 
ALS.— South  African  nationals  shall  be  pre- 


sumed to  control  a  business  enterprise  or 
foreign  bank  If — 

(A)  South  African  nationals  beneficially 
own  or  control  (whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly) more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  the  busineu  enterprise 
or  bank: 

(B)  South  African  nationals  t>eneftclall)r 
own  or  control  (whether  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly)  35  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  securi- 
ties of  the  business  enterprise  or  bank,  if  no 
other  person  owns  or  controls  (whether  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly)  an  equal  or  larger  per- 
centage; 

(C)  the  business  enterprise  or  bank  is  op- 
erated by  South  African  nationals  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  an  exclusive  manace- 
ment  contract; 

(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
or  bank  are  also  members  of  the  comparable 
governing  body  of  a  South  African  national: 

(E)  South  African  nationals  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  bank;  or 

(F)  South  African  nationals  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  the  business  enterprise  or  bank. 

(8)  Control  by  united  states  persons.— A 
United  States  person  shall  be  presumed  to 
control  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa  If- 

(A)  the  business  enterprise  is  operated  by 
the  United  States  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  con- 
tract; 

(B)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  United  States  person; 

(C)  the  United  SUtes  person  has  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise;  or 

(D)  the  United  States  person  has  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  the  business  enterprise. 

(9)  Loan.— The  term  "loan"  includes  an 
extension  of  credit  as  defined  in  section 
301(h)  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  (13  U.8.C. 
1901(h)). 

(10)  Bank.— The  term  "bank"  means— 

(A)  any  depository  Institution  as  defined 
In  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  4ei(b)(  1 )( A)); 

(B)  any  corporation  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (13 
U.S.C.  euetseq.); 

(C)  any  corporation  having  an  agreement 
or  undertaking  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  section  25  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.);  and 

(D)  any  bank  holding  company  as  defined 
in  section  3(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (13  U.S.C.  1843(a)). 

(11)  Political  Prisoner.— The  term  "po- 
litical prisoner"  means  any  person  in  South 
Africa  who  is  Incarcerated  or  persecuted  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership In  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion,  but  the  term  "political  prison- 
er" does  not  Include  any  person  who  or- 
dered, incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pated In  the  persecution  of  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership In  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion. 

(b)  Additional  DEPimnoRB.— For  pur- 
poses of— 

(1)  section  3(aKlXC>— 

(A)  the  term  "energy  sources"  includes 
both  mineral  and  nonmlneral  fuel  resources. 
Including  solar,  geothermal,  fossil,  nuclear. 
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electrical,   and   synthetic   fuel   energy   re- 
sources: 

(B)  the  term  "development"  includes 
those  activities  conducted  to  make  energy 
sources  available  or  usable,  including  drill- 
ing and  the  construction  or  other  prepara- 
tion of  facilities  or  other  means  for  the  re- 
moval or  conversion  to  usable  form  of  any 
energy  source; 

(C)  the  term  "production"  includes  those 
activities  conducted  for  the  removal  or  con- 
version to  usable  form  of  any  energy  source, 
including  refining,  milling,  any  other  proc- 
essing, generation,  transmission,  and  stor- 
age: and 

(D)  the  term  "services"  includes  construc- 
tion, engineering,  design,  management,  and 
maintenance  services; 

(2)  sections  2(a)<l)<D),  2(a)<2),  and  8(b). 
the  term  "foreign  bank"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  n.S.C. 
1301(b));  and 

(3)  sections  2(aX2)  and  8(b).  the  terms 
"agency",  "branch".  "Federal  agency",  and 
"Federal  branch"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Act  of  1978. 

SEC.  It  APPUCABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  ACT. 

This  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  person 
who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  undertaken 
any  transaction  or  activity  with  the  intent 
to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regulations. 

SEC  IS.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
constituting  any  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  homelands  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion IKaHSHC). 

SxAxntKirT  OP  thk  National  Education  As- 
sociation IN  Support  op  Furthkr  Eco- 
nomic Sanctions  Against  the  Govern- 
MiNT  OP  South  Africa 
We  consider  it  to  be  an  unfortunate  and 
sad  circumstance  to  have  to  appear  again  in 
support    of    deeper    economic    sanctions 
against  the  racist  Government  of  South 
Africa.  But  that  Government,  of  its  own 
free  will,  allows  us  no  choice. 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
joined  with  other  sincere  supporters  of  the 
free  South  Africa  movement  in  previous 
press  conferences  here  in  the  Capitol  and 
State  Department.  We  have  joined  in  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Embassy  of  South  Africa. 
We  were  with  many  of  you  in  support  of 
H.R.  1460.  last  year's  Anti-Apartheid  Act. 
and  we  are  here  again  today  in  support  of 
more  elaborate  sanctions  than  those  called 
for  in  the  previous  act,  those  sanctions  that 
were  in  part  aborted  by  the  Elxecutive  order. 
If  need  be  we  will  be  coming  back  again  and 
again  until  our  national  policies  toward 
South  Africa  promote  equality,  freedom, 
and  justice  in  that  unjust  land. 

We  have  spoken  here  before  about  the  dis- 
proportionate burden  carried  by  the  chUd 
victims  of  apartheid.  Families  are  broken 
through  forced  separation,  children  die  of 
inadequate  nourishment  and  an  absence  of 
proper  medical  care,  educational  opportuni- 
ty is  denied  and  60  percent  of  black  children 
drop  out  of  school  in  their  first  5  years,  stu- 
dent leaders  and  activists  are  Intimidated 
and  detained  by  Government  forces,  vio- 
lence permeates  the  township,  villages,  and 
schools,  and  the  killing  of  schoolchildren 
and  black  youth  continues. 

Since  we  last  appeared  with  you,  we  have 
met  in  Southern  Africa  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Black  Teachers'  Union.  We  have 
pledged  to  them  that  we  will  do  all  that  is  in 
our  power  to  support  their  aspirations  for 


their  students  and  families,  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  multiracial  equality  they  seek 
in  the  democratic  future  of  their  country. 
We  view  our  participation  today  as  a  part  of 
that  pledge. 

NEA  remains  confident  that  continued 
United  States  economic  pressure  and  a  re- 
newed moral  leadership  will  be  important  in 
producing  actions  by  the  South  African 
Government  toward  ending  the  inhumane 
policies  of  apartheid. 

Of  those  who  would  criticize  as  too  severe, 
the  sanctions  we  are  here  to  support,  we  ask 
that  they  realize  that  it  takes  only  the  re- 
lease of  a  man  unjustly  imprisoned  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  this  century  and  good 
faith  negotiations  with  black  leadership  to 
make  these  sanction  moot.  The  legislation 
properly  offers  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  the  opportunity  to  avoid  entirely  the 
suffering  threatened  by  a  further  depressed 
economy.  The  choice  is  theirs. 

We  wholeheartedly,  and  with  hopes  for  a 
rapid  end  to  the  injustice,  support  the  steps 
now  proposed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  our 
friends  in  South  Africa  invite  our  country  to 
celebrate  peace  and  justice  when  it  finally, 
and  inevitably,  comes  to  that  troubled 
nation. 

Statemknt  bt  thx  Rt.  Rev.  John  T. 
Walker.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  is  an  im- 
portant one  calling  for  strong  action  against 
South  Africa  for  its  attacks  on  Zambia.  Zim- 
babwe and  Botswana.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
simply  decry  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's attack.  Sanctions,  at  least  as  strong 
as  those  voted  by  Congress,  are  now  needed. 
The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  serves  that 
purpose  extremely  well. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  of  the 
U.S.  will  take  the  lead  by  supporting  this 
legislation.  There  may  yet  be  time  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Southern  Africa.  It 
will,  however,  slip  away  if  appropriate  legis- 
lation is  not  passed. 

Statement  of  the  Washington  Office  on 
Africa  in  Support  of  Strong  United 
States  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa 
The  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  a 
church  and  trade  union  sponsored  lobbying 
and  research  organization,  reiterates  our 
goal  of  working  for  the  implementation  of 
total  comprehensive  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  Today,  we  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  our  Congressional  allies  to  work 
for  stronger  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
The  legislation  being  offered  today,  while 
falling  short  of  comprehensive  sanctions, 
contains  a  number  of  important  provisions 
which  would  apply  increased  pressure  on 
Pretoria  to  dismantle  apartheid.  This  selec- 
tive sanctions  bill  could  send  an  important 
signal  to  the  white  minority  that  U.S.  pa- 
tience with  apartheid  is  fast  running  out. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  incor- 
poration of  a  section  calling  for  U.S.  corpo- 
rations to  withdraw  from  Namibia.  The 
struggle  of  Namibia's  people  against  apart- 
heid's colonialism  has  been  greatly  over- 
shadowed by  events  in  South  Africa  and 
throughout  the  region. 

This  week's  unprovoked  military  raids  by 
South  Africa  into  Botswana.  Zambia,  and 
Zimbabwe;  Pretoria's  continued  illegal  occu- 
pation of  Namibia;  and  the  Botha  regime's 
continued  brutal  war  against  its  people  dem- 
onstrate the  urgent  need  for  strong  compre- 
hensive economic  sanctions  by  the  U.S. 
against  South  Africa.  Comprehensive  sanc- 
tions imposing  a  total  trade  embargo,  re- 


quiring full  corporate  disinvestment  and 
ending  nuclear  and  military  cooperation  are 
the  only  viable  and  non-violent  means  re- 
maining to  effectively  pressure  South  Africa 
to  end  the  evil  system  of  apartheid. 

Over  the  next  weeks  and  months  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  congressional 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  fashion  the 
strongest  possible  sanctions  bill.  We  will  be 
offering  suggestions  and  amendments  aimed 
at  achieving  effective  and  comprehensive 
sanctions  legislation.  Throughout  this  proc- 
ess we  will  be  lobbying  the  Congress  and 
mobilizing  the  American  people  to  push  for 
the  toughest  measures  against  Pretoria. 

All  of  South  Africa's  most  popular  black 
leaders  and  organizations  have  now  called 
for  sanctions,  including  the  African  Nation- 
al Congress,  the  Pan-Africanist  Congress, 
the  United  Democratic  Front,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  South  African  Trade  Unions.  In  ad- 
dition. South  African  church  leaders  have 
appealed  for  sanctions,  including  Bishop 
Tutu,  the  Rev.  Allan  Boesak,  Dr.  Beyers 
Naude,  and  Father  Smangaliso  Mkatshwa. 
Their  pleas  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  Emergency  Meeting  in  Harare, 
Zimbabwe  in  December.  1985  were  pivotal  to 
the  American  church's  Intensified  efforts  to 
obtain  complete  and  immediate  sanctions. 
Most  recently,  in  the  wake  of  South  Africa's 
barbarous  attacks.  Prime  Minister  Robert 
Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe  and  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda  of  Zambia  reiterated  their  call 
for  comprehensive  and  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  against  Pretoria. 

Nearly  2.000  persons  have  now  died, 
mostly  at  the  hands  of  South  African  secu- 
rity forces.  Thousands  of  bl{u:k  men,  women 
and  children  are  being  detained,  tortured 
and  butchered  by  Botha's  government. 
South  Africa  has  shown  its  utter  contempt 
for  human  life,  civilized  values  and  peace.  In 
the  final  analysis— given  the  violence,  in- 
transigence and  arrogance  of  the  Botha 
regime — comprehensive  sanctions  will  com- 
municate to  South  Africa  the  serious  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  speedy  abolition  of 
apartheid.  Today,  we  urge  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  to  pass  comprehensive  sanctions  and 
for  President  Reagan  to  sign  such  legisla- 
tion into  law. 

Statement  of  TransAfrica  in  Support  of 
The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 

Last  September,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  derailed  the  Congressional 
initiative  to  impose  stringent  sanctions 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  by  im- 
plementing his  own  set  of  sanctions  far 
weaker  than  the  punitive  measures  being 
considered  by  Congress  at  the  time.  Trans- 
Africa  wasted  little  time  to  condemn  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Executive  Order,  for  the  in- 
transigence of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment in  the  past  had  taught  us  that  a  mere 
slap  on  the  wrist  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  other  apologists  for  apartheid 
would  do  little  to  move  the  Pretoria  regime 
into  dismantling  the  insidious  system  of 
racial  separation. 

Tragically,  the  events  which  have  unfold- 
ed in  South  Africa  during  the  nine  months 
the  Executive  Order  has  been  in  effect, 
have  proved  that  our  initial  assessment  was 
indeed  correct— the  Executive  Order  has 
done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  South  Africa.  As  evidenced  by 
the  continuing  detention  of  anti-apartheid 
activists  by  South  African  Security  forces; 
the  staggering  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  being  killed  daily  in  the  townships 
and    homelands;    and    most    recently,    by 


South  Africa's  unprovoked  attack  upon 
three  sovereign  nations;  the  regime  in  Pre- 
toria has  no  intention  of  negotiating  with 
legitimate  black  leaden  to  establish  a  new 
political  and  economic  order  in  that  coun- 
try. Nor  does  the  government  have  any  mis- 
givings about  using  brute  force  to  violently 
suppress  even  non-violent  opponents  of 
apartheid. 

Every  significant  anti-apartheid  organiza- 
tion within  South  Africa  has  urged  the 
international  community  to  apply  economic 
pressure  on  the  apartheid  regime.  Nobel 
Laureate  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  has  publi- 
cally  stated  that  international  sanctions  on 
South  Africa  remain  the  last  hope  for 
peaceful  change  in  South  Africa. 

TransAfrica  welcomes  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  as  another  positive  step  towards 
the  removal  of  international  support  for  the 
government  of  South  Africa.  It  is  our  hope 
that  Congress  ratifies  this  bill  without 
delay. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  with  Senator  KnmiDY 
and  others  in  introducing  the  Anti 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

Once  again  the  Congress  is  being 
aslLed  to  help  shape  the  United  States 
role  in  South  Africa  and  once  again, 
this  debate  occurs  at  a  time  of  crisis 
for  South  Africa  and  the  entire  region. 

In  only  one  area  of  this  debate  has 
there  been  an  SMivance  and  that  has 
not  been  progress,  but  rather  a  grim 
progression  in  the  number  of  South 
African  dead.  In  March,  171  lives  were 
lost,  the  greatest  toll  of  death  in  a 
single  period  since  1984. 

The  administration's  discredited  con- 
structive engagement  policy  continues 
to  isolate  the  United  States  from  the 
entire  region.  That  Isolation  intensi- 
fied this  week  after  the  desperate  at- 
tacks by  South  Africa  against  three 
neighboring  nations.  Despite  the 
words  from  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  Monday,  the  admin- 
istration's inaction  supports  only  the 
status  QUO  and  allies  this  Nation  only 
with  a  potential  race  war  in  a  region 
where  the  majority  seek  racial  peace. 

Despite  proclamations  to  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
structure  of  apartheid  by  the  South 
African  government.  Even  with  the 
symbolic  abolishment  of  the  pass 
system,  the  government  maintains 
strict  segregation  and  migration  con- 
trol and  has  granted  itself  new  emer- 
gency powers  to  deal  with  unrest.  At 
the  same  time,  it  guarantees  the 
unrest  will  continue  by  keeping  lead- 
ers of  the  South  African  nmjority  in 
prison  and  refusing  even  basic  discus- 
sions of  democracy. 

In  the  face  of  this  political  stagna- 
tion and  personal  tragedy,  it  remains 
for  Congress,  in  response  to  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  to  break  the 
cycle.  This  bill  Is  a  clear  message  to 
the  South  African  government  and 
the  South  African  people.  It  says  we 
will  no  longer  subsidize  efforts  that 
strengthen  the  former  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  American  investment 
and  technology  can  no  longer  ride 


shotgim  while  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment circles  the  wagons  around  its 
repressive  society. 

The  question  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  face  in  this  debate  is  "how 
can  we  afford  to  abandon  South 
Africa?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  simple.  Our  call  is  not  to  abandon 
South  Africa.  In  reality,  we  embrace 
South  Africa— the  future,  democratic 
South  Africa— by  abandoning  apart- 
heid. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Crocker  said  recently  in  testimony 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "we  take  it  as  a  given 
that  apartheid  is  a  doomed  system. 
What  matters  is  how  it  ends  and  what 
follows  it."  No  government  can  dictate 
South  Africa's  future.  But  the  ques- 
tion the  American  people  must  consid- 
er is  whether  this  Nation  should  con- 
tinue to  resist  inevitable  change  in 
league  with  South  Africa's  apartheid 
past,  or  respond  to  the  leadership  of 
South  Africa's  future. 

But  our  time  is  short.  The  killing  in 
South  Africa  continues  and  the  voices 
of  moderation  founder  in  a  gathering 
storm  of  revolution.  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu,  an  unassailable  prophet  of 
peace,  told  the  world  in  March,  "our 
lancl  is  burning  iJid  bleeding  and  so  I 
call  (on)  the  international  commimity 
to  apply  punitive  sanctions  against 
this  government  to  help  us  establish  a 
new  South  Africa,  non-racial,  demo- 
cratic, participatory  and  Just.  I  have 
no  hope  of  real  change  from  this  gov- 
ernment unless  they  are  forced." 

The  time  has  come  to  apply  that 
force.  With  a  clear  voice,  the  American 
people  stand  on  the  side  of  a  demo- 
cratic rebirth  in  South  Africa.  We  can 
only  fail  our  people  and  the  people  of 
South  Africa  by  a  continued  static  wit- 
ness of  the  death  rattle  of  apartheid. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
legislation  without  delay.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  conference 
report  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  luid 
House,  which  called  for  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  if  that 
coimtry  did  not  take  significant  steps 
to  dismantle  apartheid.  Unfortunately, 
that  legislation  never  became  law  be- 
cause of  the  President's  much  weaker 
Executive  order. 

I  supported  antiapartheid  legislation 
last  year  because  I  believed  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
speak  to  the  evil  of  apartheid  through 
law,  not  through  Executive  order.  I 
also  believed,  as  did  so  many  others 
who  supported  that  legtslation,  that 
the  Executive  order  was  far  too  weak 
to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  were 
required  to  prevent  an  escalation  of 
the  bloodshed  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  past  12  months,  over  1.200 
blacks  have  been  killed  in  racial  vio- 
lence in  South  Africa.  Government  re- 


forms, such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
pass  laws,  have  not  addressed  the  fun- 
damental issues  of  continued  white  po- 
litical domination  and  the  segregation 
of  residency  and  education. 

Yet  while  these  pillars  of  apartheid 
renutin  Intact,  during  the  past  year  we 
have  seen  the  strengthening  of  forces 
for  negotiated  political  change  in  the 
white  community.  White  businesses 
have  called  more  strongly  for  major 
political  change,  young  Afrikaners 
have  talked  with  the  exiled  African 
National  Congress,  and  more  whites 
have  been  talking  about  sharing  power 
with  blacks.  These  groups  understand 
that  nothing  less  than  serious  progress 
toward  black  majority  rule  will  pre- 
vent a  full-scale  civil  war  in  South 
Africa. 

Regrettably,  the  Botha  govern- 
ment's recent  air  strikes  against  al- 
leged ANC  sites  in  Zimbabwe.  Botswa- 
na and  Zambia  have  cast  an  ominous 
new  cloud  over  these  positive  changes. 

Mr.  President,  South  African  apart- 
held  is  a  moral  outrage.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
has  a  responsibility  to  use  its  econom- 
ic, political  and  moral  powers  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  this  abhorrent  system. 
This  administration's  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  has  been  a  pro- 
found disappointment  to  those  of  us 
who  expect  our  Oovemment  to  set  an 
example  that  is  consistent  with  our 
principles  as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  central  features  of  this 
legislation  is  to  stop  the  United  States 
from  funding  apartheid.  The  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  has  not  done 
that.  Far  from  being  heavy-handed, 
the  "Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986" 
would  impose  sanctions  in  stages.  It 
calls  for  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment to  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  representative  leaders  of 
the  black  majority,  for  a  new  political 
system  based  on  an  undivided  South 
Africa  with  majority  rule.  More  severe 
sanctions  would  be  imposed  only  if  the 
South  African  Government  refused  to 
take  significant  steps  to  dismantle 
apartheid. 

The  South  African  people  have 
looked  to  us  for  help  in  their  struggle. 
If  we  again  fail  to  act,  we  continue  to 
bear  responsibility  for  supporting 
racism  and  prolonging  the  bloodshed. 
We  owe  it  to  the  black  majority  to 
send  the  strongest  message  that  we 
can  that  we  are  behind  them  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  that  we  are 
true  to  the  founding  principles  of  our 
own  country.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  send  that  message  by  sup- 
porting this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  the  renewed  effort 
we  are  commencing  today  to  have 
Congress,  at  long  last,  enact  into  law 
measures  demonstrating  America's  ab- 
horrence of  South  Africa's  immoral 
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apartheid  system.  The  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  is  not  designed  to  punish 
South  Africa,  but  rather  to  send  en- 
couragement to  all  those  people  of 
good  will  in  that  country  who  are 
striving  to  being  about  a  peaceful  end 
to  an  evil  racial  system. 

Last  year  we  in  Congress,  by  passing 
bills  imposing  economic  sanctions  on 
the  South  African  Government,  forced 
the  Reagan  administration  to  change 
its  failed  policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment in  dealing  with  South  Africa.  We 
sent  a  clear  signal  that  America  could 
no  longer  continue  business  as  usual 
with  South  Africa's  Apartheid  Gov- 
ernment. The  actions  talten  last  year 
were  only  a  warning  shot  of  the  fur- 
ther steps  Congress  would  take  if  real 
change  was  not  forthcoming  in  that 
country. 

President  Botha,  in  his  January 
speech  opening  the  Capetown  Parlia- 
ment said  "South  Africa  has  outgrown 
apartheid"  and  give  us  hope  that 
South  Africa  might  be  taking  heed  of 
the  worldwide  revulsion  against  its  be- 
nighted racial  system.  Since  then, 
however,  while  the  South  Africa  Gov- 
ernment has  done  some  minor  tinker- 
ing with  aspect  of  its  oppressive 
system,  it  has  made  no  real  effort  to 
deal  with  the  key  question— institution 
of  a  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  South  Africa's  race  classifi- 
cation system  remains  in  place  im- 
changed.  Under  that  system  all  rights 
a  person  may  exercise  throughout  his 
life  in  South  Africa  are  determined  by 
his  race  classification  at  birth,  that  is, 
white,  Asian,  colored  or  black.  The  70 
percent  of  the  population  who  are 
classified  black  have  no  political  rights 
under  that  system.  Since  blaclu  have 
no  political  rights,  it  m^kes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  achieve  a  gradual  peaceful 
change  in  that  country's  racial  policies 
and  violent  change  becomes  an  attrac- 
tive alternative.  As  President  Kennedy 
once  said  "Those  who  make  peaceful 
change  impossible  make  violent 
change  inevitable."  Violent  change  in 
South  Africa  is  not  in  our  interest  nor 
in  the  interest  of  white  or  black  South 
Africans. 

The  biU  we  are  introducing  today, 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  help  the  process 
of  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa.  It 
does  set  forth  sanctions  against  the 
Government,  but  it  is  not  a  disinvest- 
ment bill.  It  makes  clear  to  South 
Africa  that  political  change  must  be 
instituted  if  American  corporations 
are  to  play  a  growing  role  in  that 
country's  economy.  AU  of  the  sanc- 
tions in  the  bill  which  include:  First,  a 
prohibition  on  new  bank  loans  and  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa;  second,  a 
ban  on  imports  of  coal,  uranium  and 
steel  from  South  Africa;  third,  a  ban 
on  landing  rights  in  the  United  States 
for  South  African  aircraft:  and  fourth, 
a  conditional  disinvestment  of  our 
computer    companies     from    South 


Africa  after  18  months  can  be  waived 
if  certain  conditions  are  met.  The  con- 
ditions are  designed  to  help  bring 
change.  They  require  only  that  the 
President  be  able  to  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  "has  freed  Nelson  Mandela  and 
all  political  prisoners,  and  has  entered 
Into  good  faith  negotiations  with  truly 
representative  leaders  of  the  black  ma- 
jority for  a  new  political  system"  or 
has  dismantled  the  apartheid  system. 
If  Congress  agrees  with  either  of  these 
certifications,  the  sanctions  are  re- 
moved. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  bill  will  lead 
to  the  good  faith  negotiations  that  are 
South  Africa's  hope.  In  April  Arch- 
bishop Tutu  called  on  the  internation- 
al community  to  pressure  the  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  economic  sanctions 
to  move  toward  nonviolent  change.  In 
May  the  Southern  African  Catholic 
Bishops  Conference  called  on  the 
world  community  to  put  economic 
pressure  on  the  Apartheid  Govern- 
ment and  to  link  such  pressure  with 
negotiations  with  accepted  leaders  of 
the  people.  The  Protestant  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches  has  long 
caUed  for  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Government.  Our  country  should 
respond  to  the  moral  voices  of  the 
South  African  people— both  white  and 
black.  This  bill  is  designed  to  do  just 
that. 

I  will  work  with  my  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  to  ensure  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  because  it  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  is  also  in  our  na- 
tional interest.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  is  at  a  most  criti- 
cal juncture.  Repression  of  black  lead- 
ers is  intensifying  and  the  immoral 
influx  control  measures  are  being 
tightened.  Clashes  between  the  black 
community  and  security  forces  are  a 
daily  occurrence. 

Since  the  lifting  of  the  state  of 
emergency,  the  death  rate  has  in- 
creased from  3  to  5  per  day.  The  mild 
sanctions  which  the  President  imposed 
against  the  regime  last  September  did 
not  represent  any  significant  change 
in  UJS.  policy  toward  the  region. 

For  years  Members  of  Congress  have 
made  statements  and  filed  resolutions 
decrying  the  policies  of  South  Africa 
and  urging  the  President  to  stop 
aslung  Pretoria  to  change  and  begin 
acting  in  ways  which  would  produce 
change. 

Many  of  us  have  done  that.  I  have 
filed  resolutions  lu-ging  freedom  for 
Nelson  Mandela  and  urging  South 
Africa  to  adopt  a  one-person  one-vote 
policy.  And  all  of  that,  while  it  may 
have  given  some  hope  to  those  seeking 
change,  has  not  produced  change  in 
South  Africa  or  in  the  White  House. 

Well,  this  bill  does  not  ask  for  gener- 
al changes  in  attitude  or  broad  shifts 
in  policy.  It  details  a  specific  series  of 
steps  which  the  United  States  will 


take  until  South  Africa  makes  certain 
changes. 

This  biU  reflects  our  frustration;  but 
it  also  reflects  our  considered  belief 
that  this  is  the  best— the  only— way  to 
create  the  conditions  that  all  people 
who  love  freedom  and  respect  human 
dignity  want  to  see  In  South  Africa. 

Over  a  year  ago  Bishop  Tutu  ex- 
pressed his  hope,  our  hopes,  when  he 
explained  to  his  "dear  white  fellow 
South  Africans"  what  black  South  Af- 
ricans are  about.  "We  too."  he  ex- 
plained, "love  to  be  with  our  wives  ev- 
eryday, we  too  want  our  children  to 
rush  out  to  meet  us  as  we  come  back 
from  work,  we  too  would  like  to  live 
where  we  can  afford  it.  We  too  want  to 
be  able  to  move  freely  everywhere  in 
the  land  of  our  birth,  we  too  want  to 
have  security  of  tenure.  We  too  want 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  that 
affect  our  lives.  These  are  not  extrava- 
gant demands.  They  are  the  expecta- 
tions of  any  hmnan  being."  We  want 
to  have  a  new  kind  of  South  Africa. 
Where  we  all,  black  and  white  can 
walk  tall  together  .  .  ." 

They  are  our  expectations  as  well. 
And  with  this  bill.  I  hope  they  wiU  be 
realized.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  2501.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  tri- 
phenyl  phosphate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  TRIPHKMYL 
PROSPBATE 

•  Mx.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  duty  suspen- 
sion of  triphenyl  phosphate,  a  chemi- 
cal used  primarily  as  a  flame-retardant 
additive  in  films,  plastics,  and  other 
products. 

The  duty  on  triphenyl  phosphate 
was  first  suspended  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress because  there  was  no  domestic 
source  of  the  chemical  for  commercial 
use.  The  domestic  supply  situation  has 
not  improved  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  bill  represents  the  Senate  coun- 
terpart of  H.R.  2300,  introduced  last 
year  by  Representative  Gephardt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  item 
907.01  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "9/30/8S"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "9/30/88". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  October  1. 
1985.« 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  EIast): 
8.  2502.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Workers 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

WORKERS  FREEDOH  OP  CHOICE  ACT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  talk  about  individual  freedom 
and  make  overtures  toward  it.  We 
have,  today,  an  opportimity  to  act.  I 
am  introducing,  S.  2502,  the  Workers 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act. 

Many  legislative  attempts  have  been 
made  that  supposedly  were  designed 
to  help  the  workers  of  our  country. 
The  intent  is  admirable,  yet  I  believe 
the  point  is  missed.  If  we  really  want 
to  protect  the  freedoms  of  individuals, 
we  should  pass  the  Workers  Freedom 
of  Choice  Act. 

This  legislation  gives  all  employees  a 
choice:  a  choice  of  joining  or  not  join- 
ing a  union.  It  doesn't  take  anjrthing 
away  from  anyone  or  give  anyone  an 
advantage.  All  this  legislation  does  is 
give  individuals  the  freedom  of 
choice— one  of  the  principles  which 
our  Nation  was  built  on. 

Section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  states  the  right  to  not  join- 
ing a  union  can  be  denied  to  workers 
"to  the  extent  that  such  right  may  be 
affected  by  an  agreement  requiring 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment."  There  is  no  choice. 

Where  is  the  freedom  when  a  pre- 
condition of  employment  is  set?  Where 
is  the  individual  choice? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  union  mem- 
bership, or  a  question  of  labor  versus 
management  or  management  versus 
unions.  It  is  a  question  of  choice,  and  I 
believe  individuals  must  have  the  right 
to  choose.  Forcing  individuals  to  join  a 
union  prior  to  emplojmient  is  wrong. 
An  individual  has  the  ability  to  choose 
if  given  that  opportunity.  Why  must  a 
group  make  a  decision  an  individual  is 
qualified  to  make?  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  individual  choice  or  freedom? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  choice;  and  if  any  of 
those  attempts  are  made  here,  I  will 
offer  this  act  as  an  amendment  to 
every  attempt  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Workers  Freedom 
of  Choice  Act  is  a  basic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, one  that  will  return  the  right  to 
choose  to  individuals  where  it  rightful- 
ly belongs. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Helms,  and  East,  for  joining  me  in 
this  effort.  I  also  look  forward  to 
adding  others  to  the  list  as  we  move 
this  legislation. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  2M2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relationi 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "except  to 
the  extent  that  such  right  may  be  affected 
by  an  agreement  requiring  membership  In  a 
labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment as  authorised  in  section  8(a)<3)". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2503.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
vessel  Wanderbird  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  and  fisheries  trades;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

UCEN8IN0  OP  VESSEL  WANDERBIRD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  legislation  to 
permit  the  licensing  of  the  sailing 
vessel  Wanderbird  to  engage  in  the 
coastwide  and  fisheries  trade. 

Wanderbird  is  an  oak-planked, 
copper-sheathed  schooner  built  in 
Germany  in  1883.  She  is  an  85-foot 
pilot  schooner  originally  commissioned 
by  the  German  government  to  help 
guide  ships  through  the  complexities 
of  the  North  Sea  Coast. 

In  the  1880's.  competition  among 
pilots  to  earn  piloting  fees  resulted  in 
races  to  meet  incoming  vessels.  Win- 
ning those  races  meant  more  money 
for  the  owners.  Accordingly,  they 
sought  the  fastest,  sturdiest  vessels 
available.  The  pilot  schooners  were  de- 
signed to  be  fast  whether  going 
upwind,  crosswind  or  downwind  and 
they  were  designed  to  be  easily  han- 
dled by  a  short-handed  crew. 

The  Wanderttird  was  such  a  vessel, 
fast,  sturdy  and  easy  to  handle  in 
tough,  cold  waters. 

For  43  years  Wanderbird  worked  the 
North  Sea  and  then,  a  journalist- 
Warwick  Tompkins— purchased  her 
and  re-outfitted  the  vessel  in  1929. 
Subsequently,  he  sailed  her  to  a  trans- 
atlantic record  run  of  16  days. 

In  1936,  Warwick  Tompkins  took 
Wanderbird  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape 
Horn.  In  1969,  the  current  owner, 
Harold  Sommer,  purchased  the  histor- 
ic vessel  and  began  a  painstaking  res- 
toration. By  1981  Wanderbird  was 
ready  to  sail  again. 

She  currently  is  moored  at  Sausalito, 
CA.  Her  present  owners.  Harold  and 
Annaliese  Sommers.  would  like  to  be 
able  to  use  the  Wanderbird  as  a  com- 
mercial crusing  vessel  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  along  parts  of  the  coast  of 
California. 

A  survey  by  a  reputable  yacht  sur- 
veyor which  has  been  furnished  to  me 
and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  reports 
Wanderbird  "cannot  be  faulted  in  any 
way." 

Of  equal  importance,  the  survey 
report  says  of  the  rebuilding  of  Wan- 
derbird, "There  is  no  part  of  the  vessel 
which  has  not  received  the  very  best 


American  craftsmanship  and  materia 
als." 

This  bill  will  enable  Wanderbird  to 
earn  her  keep  again  as  a  working 
cruise  vessel  under  sail.  She  will  be  a 
welcome,  beautiful  sight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  along  the  lovely  coast  of 
California. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Binoamam): 
8.  2504.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
transfers  affecting  the  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

SANTA  ANA  PUEILO  LAND  TRANSFERS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  most  happy  to  join  Senator  Jeff 
Binoaman  today  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  settle  several  important  land 
issues  for  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  In  our 
home  State  of  New  Mexico.  All  three 
New  Mexico  Congressmen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill  today.  We  are 
united  as  a  delegation  in  our  support 
for  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  three  land- 
related  goals  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana.  First,  we  will  ensure  that  the 
pueblo  has  the  rights  to  the  sand  and 
gravel  for  about  494  acres  that  the 
pueblo  purchased  from  private  individ- 
uals. This  will  promote  the  economic 
viability  of  the  tribe's  commercial  sand 
and  gravel  operation  on  the  land. 
Second,  our  bill  corrects  technical 
errors  that  were  made  in  the  1978 
transfer  of  lands  to  the  tribe  in  Public 
Law  95-498.  Third,  a  legislative  solu- 
tion is  needed  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment between  the  tribe  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  settling  the 
trespass  on  Santa  Ana  lands  at  the 
State-run  Coronado  State  Park  and 
Monument.  The  land  for  this  park  and 
monument  is  owned  by  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  Finally,  this  legisla- 
tion Includes  general  provisions  pro- 
tecting any  existing  and  valid  claims 
of  any  person  with  current  rights  of 
ownership,  use,  or  access  to  any  of  the 
lands  affected  by  this  bill. 

GRAVEL  RI0HT8 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  self-de- 
termination, I  am  very  proud  of  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo's  effort  to  commercialize 
the  available  and  abundant  supply  of 
sand  and  gravel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  tribe.  Their  initiative  was  ap- 
parent from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
venture  when  the  tribe  purchased  pri- 
vate land  from  non-Indian  owners  in 
September  1981.  A  tribal  sand  and 
gravel  buslress  has  been  established 
on  these  lands. 

In  1983,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Watt  v.  Western  Nuclear 
Corp.  changed  the  legal  status  of  the 
trit}e's  gravel  by  including  gravel  in  its 
definition  of  "coal  and  other  miner- 
als." This  action  had  a  very  negative 
impact  on  the  growing  sand  and  gravel 
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business  as  the  tribe  no  longer  owned 
the  gravel.  The  gravel  would  hence- 
forth be  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo  had  determined  that 
gravel  was  not  a  "mineral"  under  ex- 
isting law  when  the  land  was  pur- 
chased in  1981.  The  value  of  the  gravel 
was  a  msLjor  factor  in  the  original  deci- 
sion to  buy  the  land.  It  also  played  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  price  of 
the  land  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  clearly 
upset  the  gravel  cart. 

Our  bill  transfers  all  mineral  rights 
to  the  tribe  and  declares  them  "to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana."  It  also  "waives  any  claims  the 
United  States  may  have  against  the 
Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana"  for  any  exploi- 
tation by  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  of 
any  mineral  rights,  including,  of 
course,  gravel. 

TECRNICAI.  AMKRDlIEinS 

The  errors  made  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  lands  affected  by  Public  Law 
95-498  are  comprehensively  corrected 
in  this  bill.  There  is  no  net  increase  or 
decrease  in  acreage.  Erroneous  refer- 
ences, descriptions,  easement  rights, 
and  other  technical  changes  are  made. 

CORONADO  If  OirDMEin 

A  small  strip  of  this  State-rim  park 
and  monument  is  located  on  Santa 
Ana  lands.  The  United  States,  at  the 
Pueblo's  request,  filed  suit  against  the 
state  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  the  land  owners,  for  trespass. 
The  parties  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment and  this  bill  implements  the  set- 
tlement. 

This  site  was  the  winter  headquar- 
ters of  Spanish  explorer  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado  and  his  men  in 
1S4<M1,  during  their  famous  explora- 
tions of  the  American  Southwest.  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  since  devel- 
oped picnic  and  camping  sites  on 
Santa  Ana  land  adjacent  to  the  Coro- 
nado Monument.  In  1940,  after  the 
trespass  became  known,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  trade  of  lands  to  compen- 
sate the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  for  the 
small  strip  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  patent  that  extended  on  to  the 
Pueblo's  land.  Santa  Ana  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  trade  and  took  the  case  to 
court  after  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
fenced  off  the  Indian  land  in  question. 

This  bill  provides  the  authority  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  parties.  Under  this  plan,  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  will  be  al- 
lowed to  convey  about  120  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of 
the  patented  parcel  to  the  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana  in  exchange  for  the  Pueb- 
lo's land  being  used  at  the  Coronado 
State  Monument  (about  26  acres). 
There  are  also  protections  in  the  bill 
for  any  possible  adverse  impacts  on 
the  Monument  of  any  development  of 


the  lands  within   100  yards  of  the 
Coronado  Monument  boundary. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

These  provisions  are  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  three  parts  of  the  bill  dis- 
cussed above.  All  existing  rights  of 
ownership  or  access  are  protected.  Any 
mineral  leases,  including  oil  and  gas 
leases,  are  continued  in  full  force.  Any 
pending  applications  for  leases  will  be 
rejected  upon  passage  of  this  bill.  No 
valid  existing  rights  will  be  affected 
since  no  application  has  yet  been 
issued  or  approved  on  the  lands  in 
question. 

Finally,  those  lands  which  are  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  will 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  other  trust  property. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo.  By  passing  this  bUl 
we  will  be  helping  tribal  economic  self- 
sufficiency  by  removing  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  their  sand  and  gravel  business. 
We  will  also  be  clarifying  and  settling 
important  land  boundaries  and  the 
dispute  with  Coronado  State  Monu- 
ment. After  the  careful  work  of  the 
New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation 
on  this  matter,  I  am  confident  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  positive 
step  forward  for  the  Santa  Ana 
Pueblo.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  today 
with  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici,  that 
would  clarify  many  outstanding  land 
issues  concerning  the  Santa  Ana 
Pueblo. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  pueblo 
since  the  last  Congress  to  reach  a 
workable  and  fair  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve the  version  we  introduce  today 
will  accomplish  the  ends  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  legislation  has  four  major  com- 
ponents that  I  wish  to  highlight.  The 
first  provision  conveys  to  the  pueblo 
mineral  interests  in  a  tract  of  land  the 
pueblo  purchased  from  private  land 
owners  for  the  express  purpose  of  a 
tribally-owned  sand  and  gravel  oper- 
ation. At  the  time  the  pueblo  pur- 
chased the  land  in  1981,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  gravel  was  not  a  mineral 
within  the  terms  of  the  Stock-Raising 
Homestead  Act.  The  Supreme  Court 
however,  in  1983,  held  in  Watt  versus 
Western  Nuclear  Corp.  that  "coal  and 
other  minerals"  includes  gravel.  Con- 
sequently, this  decision  has  removed 
pueblo  title  to  the  gravel  which  has 
undercut  the  viability  of  a  tribal  sand 
and  gravel  operation.  With  this  trans- 
fer of  mineral  title,  the  pueblo  will 
once  more  be  able  to  continue  an  en- 
terprise that  promotes  employment 
for  the  peublo  and  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  entire  State.  The  convey- 
ance of  the  mineral  interests  is  made 
to  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  pueblo. 


The  second  provision  of  this  biU  cor- 
rects the  legal  description  of  land  con- 
veyed to  the  pueblo  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-498.  Several  errors  were  made 
in  the  description  of  the  lands  affected 
by  that  act.  The  Southern  Pueblo 
Agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Af- 
fairs prepared  these  corrections  and 
has  attested  to  their  accuracy.  No  new 
change  in  current  land  status  is  made 
by  these  corrections. 

The  third  provision  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  due  to  the 
trespass  of  the  Coronado  Monument.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  parties  in  litiga- 
tion   over    the    trespass    issue    have 
reached  an  agreement  and  have  decid- 
ed to  abide  by  this  accord.  The  execut- 
ed agreement  signed  by  all  the  inter- 
ested parties,  the  New  Mexico  Gover- 
nor's Office,  the  Natural  Resources 
Department  of  New  Mexico,  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana,  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,   and  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico,  contains  a 
deadline  of  December  31.  1986,  for  pas- 
sage of  a  land  exchange  bill.  As  a 
result,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  this  deadline  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  agreement  provides  that 
the  Pueblo  will  relinquish  to  the  uni- 
versity 26.57  acres  along  the  east  side 
of  Coronado  Park  and  Monument,  in 
exchange  for  120  acres  just  west  of  the 
Park  and  Monument,  and  that  two  4- 
year  tuition  scholarships  each  year  for 
a  total  of  5  years,  will  be  awarded  to 
qualified   Santa   Ana   students.    The 
agreement  states  in  pertinent  part  the 
following: 

Each  of  the  parties  of  this  agreement  ac- 
knowledges that  the  conveyances  required 
by  this  agreement  can  only  be  completed  If 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  other  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  university  requires  congressional 
approval  because  its  patent  restricts  the 
university's  power  to  alienate  the  property 
and  restricts  the  use  of  the  property  to  ar- 
cheological  purposes.  The  United  States  and 
the  Pueblo  require  congressional  approval 
because  the  Indian  Non-Intercourse  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  section  177)  and  other  congressional 
acts  restrict  the  power  of  the  Pueblo  to  al- 
ienate any  of  its  real  property. 

The  agreement  further  states  that 
the  Pueblo  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
seek  congressional  approval  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  parties. 

And  finally,  the  last  provision  of  the 
bill  assures  that  all  pre-existing  legal 
rights  are  protected  and  any  mineral 
leases,  including  oil  and  gas  leases  are 
continued  in  full  effect.  Any  pending 
applications  for  leases  however,  have 
not  yet  been  issued  or  approved,  and 
therefore  no  valid  existing  rights  have 
vested  in  the  applicants. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation will  finally  bring  us  closer  to  a 


reconciliation  of  many  outstanding 
matters  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo's  land  and  re- 
sources. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort.  Senator  Doimaci  and 
I  have  the  full  support  of  the  other 
members  of  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion and  a  similar  bill  has  also  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LucALT): 
S.  2506.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

GRKAT  BASIN  NATIONAL  PARK  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  and  anticipation 
that  I  introduce  a  bill,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Senator  Hbcht].  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  the  first 
national  park  in  Nevada. 

The  park  site  is  indeed  a  gem.  It  In- 
corporates a  significant  portion  of  the 
South  Snake  range  in  eastern  Nevada 
and  includes  the  second  highest  peak 
in  the  State.  Wheeler  Peak.  It  will  in- 
clude some  of  the  oldest  living  trees  in 
the  world,  the  Bristlecone  pine  (some 
being  over  5.000  years  old).  It  will  also 
incorporate  Lehman  Caves  National 
Memorial.  The  park  wiU  offer  to  the 
Nation  the  first  interpretive  example 
of  a  vast  area  of  our  national  land 
mass  called  the  Great  Basin.  Thus,  the 
name  chosen  for  the  park  will  be  the 
Great  Basin  National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Basin 
covers  some  200,000  square  miles  of 
western  desert.  It  includes  almost  all 
of  Nevada  and  extends  into  portions  of 
four  other  western  States.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  proporation  of  our 
total  land  mass.  It  is  called  Great 
Basin  because  all  the  drainage  systems 
are  internal.  They  do  not  reach  the 
ocean. 

The  Great  Basin  topography  is  char- 
acterized as  "basin  smd  range."  alter- 
nating valleys  and  mountain  ranges. 
This  vast  area  includes  a(rich  and 
varied  flora  and  fauna,  including  a 
number  of  unique  species.  If  I  may 
paraphrase  a  description  from  author 
John  McPhee.  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  basin  and  range  stand  on  their 
own,  like  warships,  "and  the  Great 
Basin  is  an  ocean  of  loose  sediment 
with  these  mountain  ranges  standing 
in  it  as  if  they  were  members  of  a  fleet 
without  precedent." 

Great  Basin  ranges  are  not  created 
by  compressional  forces  which  pile 
them  on  top  of  each  other  but  rather 
by  plate  fractures  which  cause  them 
to  be  created  independently.  The 
basins  which  separate  them  are  10  to 
15  miles  wide  and  are  generally  bone 
dry.  Thus  the  faunas  in  the  high 
ranges  tend  to  be  distinct  from  one  an- 
other because  of  the  island  nature  of 
each  range.  "Supreme  over  all  is  si- 


lence *  *  *  a  soundless  immensity  with 
mountains  in  it."  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  Great  Basin  we  propose  to  inter- 
pret through  a  Great  Basin  National 
Park.  Perhaps  no  area  can  adequately 
represent  such  a  vast  area  with  its  Iso- 
lated and  distinct  faunas.  And  certain- 
ly no  park  can  adequately  preserve  the 
serenity  extant  in  much  of  it,  but  the 
Snake  Range  and  surrounding  area 
are  very  representative  and  beautiful 
in  their  own  right. 

The  park  has,  in  fact,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  Interest  In  the 
past.  Two  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  establish  the  park  in  the  same 
Wheeler  Peak  area.  It  is  my  hope  we 
may  succeed  this  time. 

Specific  features  of  our  proposed 
park  are  13,063-foot.  Wheeler  Peak, 
the  ancient  bristlecone  pine  forests, 
the  natural  rock  bridge  known  as  Lex- 
ington Arch,  one  of  the  few  active  per- 
manent glaciers  in  the  lower  States, 
Lehman  caves,  and  many  still  unex- 
plored caves,  and  numerous  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  glacially  fed. 

The  park  boundaries  have  been 
drawn  so  as  to  preserve  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  park  the  tradi- 
tional ranching  and  mining  activities 
which  have  characterized  man's  activi- 
ty since  his  arrival,  providing  that  ad- 
ditional historic  resource  to  park  visi- 
tors. 

The  unique  and  fragile  beauty  of  the 
Great  Basin  has,  so  to  speak,  been  a 
candle  kept  under  a  bushel.  Nevada's 
unique  beauty  includes  the  basin  and 
range  topography,  as  represented  by 
the  proposed  Great  Basin  Park.  It  is 
time  to  make  such  beauty  available  to 
all  our  citizens.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  September 
7.  1986.  as  "Gaucher's  Disease  Aware- 
ness Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

GAOCRKR'S  DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
September  7.  1986  as  "Gaucher's  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Week."  This  is  a  com- 
panion to  House  Joint  Resolution  615 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Lawrence  Smith  on  April  29, 
1986. 

Gaucher's  disease  is  an  inherited,  ge- 
netic disorder  which  occurs  among  all 
known  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  It  is 
the  most  common  disorder  in  the 
family  of  painful  and  deadly  enzyme 
diseases,  and  even  more  prevalent 
than  Tay-Sachs  among  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jews.  Gaucher's  disease  may  best 
be  described  as  a  genetic  timebomb. 
With  a  carrier  rate  of  1  in  12  persons, 
the  next  generation  is  at  high  risk. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  body's 
failure  to  produce  an  essential  enzyme. 
The  absence  of  this  enzyme  causes  the 
body  to  accumulate  abnormal  quanti- 


ties of  lipids  in  the  spleen,  liver,  bone 
marrow,  and.  in  some  cases,  lungs, 
heart,  and  brain.  It  can  cause  deterio- 
ration of  the  nervous  system,  bone  de- 
generation, enlarged  spleen,  and 
severe  damage  to  the  liver  and  other 
organs. 

In  the  infantile  form,  death  occurs 
within  2  years.  In  the  juvenile  form, 
the  life  span  is  dramatically  foreshor- 
tened. In  its  chronic  form,  the  occur- 
rence and  severity  of  symptoms  are 
variable.  There  is  no  treatment  as  yet. 
but  there  is  promising  research. 

At  a  number  of  medical  centers  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  re- 
search focuses  on  three  aspects  of  the 
disease:  enzyme  replacement,  gene 
repair,  and  treatment  programs.  The 
research  serves  as  a  model  for  unlock- 
ing the  mysteries  associated  with  all 
the  many  enzyme  disorders,  and  an  es- 
timated 300  other  genetic  diseases. 

In  1984  the  National  Gaucher  Foun- 
dation was  established  to  promote  and 
support  Gaucher's  research  and  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  regarding  this 
disease.  It  is  essential  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  genetic  nature  of 
Gaucher's  disease,  the  critically  high 
number  of  carriers,  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  prevention  and  treatment  in 
this  era  of  gene  engineering,  and  the 
potential  for  victims  of  other  genetic 
diseases. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  joint  resolution  so  that  we  may 
focus  attention  on  imderstanding  and 
finding  a  cure  for  the  victims  of 
Gaucher's  disease  and  for  the  victims 
of  other  genetic  disorders.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  352 

Whereas  Oaucher's  disease  ia  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  body  to  produce  an  eaaen- 
tial  enzyme; 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  enzyme 
causes  the  body  to  store  abnormal  quanti- 
ties of  lipids  in  the  liver  and  spleen  and  fre- 
quently has  an  adverse  effect  on  tissues  In 
the  body,  particularly  bone  tissue; 

Whereas  among  Jewish  penons, 
Oaucher's  disease  is  the  most  common  In- 
herited disorder  affecting  the  metabolism  of 
lipids,  which  are  one  of  the  principle  struc- 
tural components  of  living  cells; 

Whereas  there  la  no  known  cure  for 
Oaucher's  disease  and  no  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease; 

Whereas  the  increased  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  Oaucher's  disease  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  aid  In  the 
development  of  a  treatment  and  cure  for 
the  disease: 

Whereas  the  National  Oaucher's  E>iae«M 
Foundation  provides  funds  for  research  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
ease; and 

Whereas  research  and  clinical  programs 
with  respect  to  Oaucher's  disease  should  be 
Increased:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning September  7,  1986.  is  designated 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BXTRDICK,    Mr.    ZORINSKT.    Mr. 

HoLUNGS,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 

Hecht,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Sten- 

Mis,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Long, 

Mr.  NuKM,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 

Dole,     Mr.     Moynihan,     Mr. 

Levin,     Mr.     Thurmond,    Mr. 

DeConcini,    Mr.    Cohen,    and 

Mr.  Cranston): 
S.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  5,  1986, 
through  October  11.  1986,  as  "Nation- 
al Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Preven- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MATIOItAL  DRUG  AB0SE  EDDCATION  AND 
PREVBNTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  5-11,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Pre- 
vention Week."  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators  Bur- 
dick.    ZORINSKY,    HOLLINGS.    BRADLEY. 

Hecht,  Abdnor,  Stennis,  Mattingly, 
Long,  Nunh,  Bumpers,  Dole,  Moyni- 
han, Levin,  Thurmond,  DeConcini, 
Cohen,  and  Cranston. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Federation  of 
Parents  for  Drug-Pree  Youth.  The 
federation  will  be  holding  its  national 
convention  during  the  week  we  are 
designating  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Week." 

In  recent  years  we  have  done  much 
toward  reducing  the  supply  of  drugs 
coming  into  our  country.  We  have 
strengthened  our  border  patrols.  Coast 
Guard,  and  other  police  forces  to  curb 
the  influx  of  illegal  drugs  into  our 
cities  and  towns.  But  today  drug  abuse 
remains  a  national  tragedy. 

In  addressing  drug  abuse,  though, 
we  too  often  focus  only  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  program.  The  resolution  I 
am  introducing  also  encourages  us  to 
examine  the  demand  side:  the  pres- 
sures that  influence  our  young  people 
to  begin  misusing  drugs.  It  is  my  hope 
that  National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Prevention  Week  will  stimulate  in- 
terest in  education  programs  both  in 
school  and  at  home  which  provoke  dis- 
cussions about  drugs  and  encourage 
young  people  to  develop  realistic  views 
about  drug  abuse  and  the  resulting 
harmful  effects.  In  addition  to  tradi- 
tionally abused  drugs,  I  hope  that 
these  discussions  will  include  informa- 
tion about  designer  drugs,  the  most 
recent  phenomenon  in  the  illicit  drug 
market. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  Drug  Education 


Program  which  Ms.  Joanne  Riviere 
conducts  in  her  fifth  grade  class  at 
Palmetto  Elementary  School  in 
Miami,  PL.  Last  May,  as  part  of  their 
class  study,  her  students  wrote  to  me 
about  a  problem  they  had  perceived 
with  regard  to  certain  chemicals  which 
are  diverted  from  legitimate  industrial 
purposes  to  the  production  of  illicit 
drugs.  Their  main  concern  was  the 
chemical  ether  which  is  often  used  in 
the  filtering  stage  of  cocaine  process- 
ing. In  investigating  this  matter,  I 
found  that  many  other  legitimate 
drugs  are  similarly  used  in  producing 
illicit  drugs. 

On  October  8.  1985. 1  introduced  leg- 
islation—S.  1746— which  directs  the 
Attorney  General  to  study  and  recom- 
mend methods  to  control  the  diversion 
of  legitimate  precursor  and  essential 
chemicals  to  the  production  of  illegal 
drugs.  This  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  urge  that  com- 
mittee to  address  this  important  issue 
expeditiously,  and  I  again  applaud  the 
efforts  of  Ms.  Riviere  and  her  students 
which  led  to  this  legislation.  I  further 
hope  that  the  joint  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  "National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week"  will  encourage  other  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  this  national  problem.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  419,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  one-half  of  the  expenses 
paid  by  a  self-employed  taxpayer  for 
individual  health  insurance  premiums. 

S.  1704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtre,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1704,  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation  ceil- 
ing for  the  North  Loup  Division,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  Ne- 
braska. 

S.  1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1766,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Cvimberland  terminus  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Channel  Na- 
tional Historical  Part  in  honor  of  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Sr. 

S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  promote  immunization  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  1941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1941.  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  sanctions  against  any 
country  that  provides  support  for  per- 
petrators of  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism. 

8.  1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1942,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
improve  the  security  of  United  States 
military  installations. 

S.  3064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2064,  a  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  the  national  strategy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  certain 
committees  of  Congress  and  to  require 
joint  Committee  meetings  to  be  held 
on  such  report. 

S.  3081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staptord.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2081.  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Head  Start  Act.  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981, 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Act,  for  deferred  cost  care  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stapford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  amend  the  toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  to  require  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
set  standards  for  identification  and 
abatement  of  hazardous  asbestos  in 
the  Nation's  schools,  to  mandate 
abatement  of  hazardous  asbestos  in 
the  Nation's  schools  in  accordance 
with  those  standards,  to  require  local 
educational  agencies  to  prepare  asbes- 
tos management  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2220,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  mutual,  verifiable 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
warheads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2230.  a  bill 
to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Government  by  establishing  an  Office 
of  Federal  Management  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  for 
other  purp<>ses. 

S.  3374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2274,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  certain  individuals  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain persons  who  are  not  individuals 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  under  the  price  support  and 
related  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agiculture. 

8.  3386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2286,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  donation,  or  other  transfer  of 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan 
and  Angola  unless  certain  conditions 
are  met. 

8.  3391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2291.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974  to  create  an  independ- 
ent Nuclear  Safety  Board. 

8.  3394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
2294.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  to  authorize  an 
early  intervention  program  for  handi- 
capped infants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  3333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2332,  a  bill 
to  provide  credit  assistance  to  borrow- 
ers of  loans  made  by  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions,  Farm  Credit  System 
Institutions,  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  3333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtrdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2333,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
Medicaid  services  to  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  children. 

8.  3401 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAtm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin  1,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan] 
were  sidded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2401,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution in,  or  the  importation  into, 
the  United  States  of  certain  firearms. 

8.  3410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2410,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  improved  treatment  of 
small  rural  hospitals  and  sole  commu- 
nity hospitals  under  title  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  3411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2411.  a  bill  to  prohibit  possession, 
manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and 
mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 

8.  3431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2421,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

8.  3444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2444,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Head  Start  Act.  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act, 
the  dependent  care  State  grant  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2453,  a  bill  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  to  combat 
terrorism  and  other  forms  of  uncon- 
ventional warfare. 

SEHATE  JOIirr  resolution  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
134,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week". 

SEHATI  JOtlfT  RISOLUTON  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaoleton],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 169.  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  patent  and  the  first 
copyright  laws. 


8KNATX  JOINT  RXSOLTTnOH  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Mattingly],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Zorinsky]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  244.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  8, 
1986.  as  "National  Fire  Fighters  Day." 

8EHATt  JOIin  RISOLUTIOM  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbexo, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  322.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  December  7.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day"  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Buroick].  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin].  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
338.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 18,  1986,  as  "National  Commu- 
nity Education  Day." 

senate  joint  RISOLUnON  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

346,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  21.  1986.  as  "National  Save 
American  Industry  and  Jobs  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KassebaumI. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

347.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  19. 1986,  through  May  24, 
1986,  as  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  1 3 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  131,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expresiing  the 
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sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  provide  for 
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quent  reports  to  us,  they  underscored 


the  UNHCR  for  submission  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese authorities  for  manifesting 


strong  and  imlted  voice  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue. 
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sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  provide  for 
the  release  and  safe  passage  of  Naum 
Meiman  and  Inna  Kitrosskaya- 
Meiman. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RKSOLITTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 138,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Farm  Credit  System 
agricultural  loan  restructing. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
lt],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuATLE],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudhan], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  140,  a  concur- 
rent resoluton  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  William  C.  Lee  and  to  designate 
June  6,  1986,  as  "William  C.  Lee  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  141,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  for  full  representa- 
tion by  American  ethnic  groups  in  the 
awarding  of  Statue  of  Liberty  medals. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  330,  a  resolution 
establishing  a  Special  Committee  on 
Families,  Youth,  and  Children. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NicLKEs],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 409,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  tax 
reform  legislation,  when  that  bill  is 
signed  into  law,  remain  unchanged  for 
a  minimum  of  five  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  economic  growth 
and  opportunity. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoifENici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1729  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1004,  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  for  rec- 
lamation and  other  remedial  actions 
with  respect  to  mill  tailings  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 143— URGING  THE  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS HIGH  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  REFUGEES  ORDERLY  DE- 
PARTURE FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuRKowsKi)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  143 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  for  Vietnam  has  enabled 
more  than  100,000  persons  to  leave  Vietnam 
without  facing  the  hazards  of  departure  by 
sea,  which  has  exposed  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese to  the  risks  of  weather,  un- 
seaworthy  vessels,  and  the  depredations  of 
pirates; 

Whereas  the  international  community, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
American  people  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees and  the  Vietnamese  authorities  in 
1979  to  establish  the  Orderly  I>eparture 
Program  for  Vietnam  (hereafter  in  this  pre- 
amble referred  to  as  the  "Departure  Pro- 
gram"); 

Whereas  that  agreement  provides  for  both 
"family  reunion  and  humanitarian  cases"  to 
depart  Vietnam  through  the  Departure  Pro- 
gram and  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  provide  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  and  the  receiving 
countries  with  every  facility  to  implement 
the  Departure  Program; 


Whereas  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  proposed  In  September 
1984,  and  reaffi<7ned  in  September  1985. 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive (1)  persons  of  special  humanitarian 
concern  from  Vietnam,  in  particular  the  "re- 
education camp"  prisoners,  thousands  of 
whom  remain  imprisoned  because  of  their 
past  associations  with  United  States  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  the  region  or  with  the 
former  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; and  (2)  the  Ameraslan  children  and 
their  mothers  and  other  close  relatives  re- 
maining in  Vietnam; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  con- 
cerned governments  have  earnestly  sought 
improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  De- 
parture Program  at  meetings  organized  by 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  with  representatives  of  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  authorities  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  on  Janutu^  1,  1986, 
suspended  the  inverviewing  and  processing 
of  all  applicants  in  Vietnam  for  resettle- 
ment in  the  United  States,  thus  threatening 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  departures  from 
Vietnam  by  those  found  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  refugees  or  im- 
migrants: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam— 

(1)  to  permit  the  immediate  resumption  of 
interviewing  and  processing  of  applicants  In 
Vietnam  who  have  received  preliminary  ap- 
proval from  the  United  States  Government 
for  resettlement  in  the  United  States  under 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  Orderly  Departure  Program  for 
Vietnam;  and 

(2)  to  permit  the  orderly  departure  of  "re- 
education camp"  prisoners,  Amerasian  chil- 
dren, and  other  persons  of  special  humani- 
tarian concern  to  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi.  I  am  submitting  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  should  (1)  immediately 
resume  the  interviewing  and  process- 
ing of  applicants  in  Vietnam  who  have 
received  preliminary  approval  from 
the  U.S.  Government  for  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  under  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees [UNHCR]  Orderly  Departure 
Program,  and  (2)  permit  the  orderly 
departure  of  "re-education  camp"  pris- 
oners, Amerasian  children,  and  other 
persons  of  special  humanitarian  con- 
cern to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  our  good  friend  from 
Florida,  Congressman  Michael  Bili- 
RAKis,  who  traveled  to  Vietnam  with 
Senator  Murkowski,  Congressman 
McEIWEN,  and  myself  in  January,  will 
be  introducing  companion  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  congressional  members  of 
the  Murkowski  Codel  were  in  Hanoi 
pursuing  the  POW/MIA  issue  with  Vi- 
etnamese officials,  other  members  of 
our  staffs  visited  the  Phanat  Nikhom 
Refugee  Camp  in  Thailand.  In  subse- 


quent reporta  to  ua,  they  underscored 
the  importance  of  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  [ODPl  continuing  in  an 
unimpeded  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  was  negotiated  in  1979 
between  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam [SRV]  and  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  re- 
sponse to  the  flood  of  boat  people  who 
fled  Vietnam  in  1978  and  1979.  Many 
of  these  "boat  people"  traveled  in 
imsafe  vessels  and  unnecessarily  died 
as  a  result  of  storms,  drownings,  and 
attacks  by  pirates.  The  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  was  established  to  pro- 
vide a  humane  and  orderly  way  in 
which  refugees  coxild  leave  Vietnam 
and  resettle  In  nations  willing  to 
accept  them. 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program 
works  like  this: 

Interest  expressed.  A  person  In  the 
United  States  or  in  the  SRV  contacts 
the  ODP  office  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Bangkok,  or  a  voluntary 
agency  In  the  United  States,  express- 
ing Interest  in  the  ODP.  The  ODP 
office  requests  an  Immigrant  visa  peti- 
tion from  the  relative  in  the  United 
States  or  proof  of  a  past  close  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

Documentation.  Upon  receipt  of  an 
approved  Immigrant  visa  petition  [I- 
130]  or  of  evidence  of  close  past  ties 
with    the    United   States,    the    ODP 
office  In  Bangkok  opens  a  iile  and  re- 
quests the  documents  required  to  com- 
plete the  application.  When  the  ODP 
is  satisfied  with  the  documentation 
submitted.  It  then  adds  the  name  of 
the  applicant  to  the  list  of  names  of 
those  approved  for  entry  to  the  United 
States  which  is  periodically  forwarded 
to  the  Vietnamese  authorities  through 
the  UNHCR  representatives.  The  ODP 
office  simultaneously  issues  a  letter  of 
Introduction  for  use  by  the  Individual 
in  Vietnam  to  obtain  an  exit  permit, 
although  this  has  often  not  been  re- 
quired by  the  Vietnamese  authorities. 
Exit  permit.  After  the  Vietnamese 
authorities    Issue    an    exit    permit— 
which  may  take  anywhere  from  6  to  24 
months,  from  the  time  of  the  Initial 
request— they  may  then  arrange  for 
the  appUcant  to  be  Interviewed  by 
UNHCR  interviewers  in  Ho  Chi  MInh 
City— which  may  easily  be  another  18 
months,  or  longer,  after  issuance  of 
the  exit  permit. 

Medical  exam.  During  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  UNHCR  Interview,  the  ap- 
plicant undergoes  a  medical  examina- 
tion at  Cho  Ray  Medical  Center. 

ODP  office  review.  The  UNHCR 
interview  fUe.  along  with  the  results  of 
the  medical  exam,  is  then  forwarded 
to  ODP  Bangkok  for  final  review  and 
approval.  Pinal  approval  may  take  sev- 
eral months,  depending  on  the  exist- 
ing backlog  and/or  whether  or  not 
more  documentation  is  required. 

UNHCR  role.  Upon  final  approval, 
the  name  of  the  applicant  Is  telexed  to 


the  UNHCR  for  submission  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese authorities  for  manifesting 
on  the  earUest  possible  flight  out  of 
Vietnam. 

UJ3.  Government  exit  interview.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  departure,  an  exit 
interview  Is  conducted  by  a  consular 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  in  Ho  Chi  MInh 
City. 

Transportation.  Travel,  food,  and 
lodging  are  provided  by  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Conunlttee  for  Migration 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  for  Refugees  Program,  De- 
partment of  State.  However,  all  ODP 
applicants  are  expected  to  repay  the 
transportation  cost  to  ICM.  These 
loan  collections  are  then  used  to  fi- 
nance the  transportation  of  future  de- 
partees. 

Tralnlng/U.S.  arrival.  The  individual 
transits  Bangkok  for  a  brief  period— 
not  to  exceed  12  days— and  continues 
traveling  to  either  the  United  States 
or.  If  qualified,  to  English  as  a  second 
language  and  cultural  orientation 
training  In  Bataan.  During  this  period, 
private  voluntary  agencies  find  spon- 
sors to  care  for  the  individual  when 
he/she  arrives  In  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram was  esUbllshed  In  1979,  over 
105,000  people  have  left  Vietnam, 
45,000  of  whom  have  been  or  will  be 
resettled  In  the  United  States.  Despite 
any  problems  we  may  have  had  with 
the  SRV,  with  regard  to  the  ODP. 
those  statistics  represent  positive 
progress. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  In  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  expressed  In  Sep- 
tember 1984,  and  reaffirmed  in  Sep- 
tember 1985,  our  desire  to  receive  per- 
sons of  special  humanitarian  concern 
from  the  SRV.  The  groups  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  us  are  the  "re-education 
camp"  prisoners,  thousands  of  whom 
remain  imprisoned  because  of  their 
past  associations  with  United  States 
programs  and  policies  in  the  region,  or 
with  the  former  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  and  the  Amera- 
sian children,  their  mothers,  and  other 
close  relatives  remaining  in  Vietnam. 
While  the  SRV  has  not  responded  in  a 
very  positive  manner  to  this  initiative, 
the  ODP  must  proceed  so  that  thou- 
sands of  refugees  and  Immigrants  can 
be  resettled. 

Regrettably,  on  January  1.  1986,  the 
SRV  unilaterally  suspended  UNHCR 
Interviewing  and  processing  of  appli- 
cants In  Ho  Chi  MInh  City  for  depar- 
ture to  the  United  States.  This  resolu- 
tion is  Intended  to  send  a  strong  signal 
to  the  SRV  that  the  suspension  of  the 
interviewing  and  processing  of  appli- 
cants Is  a  matter  of  grave  humanitari- 
an concern  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  the  SRV  know  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of   our    Government   speak   with   a 


strong  and  united  voice  on  this  Impor 
tant  issue. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  Join 
with  Senator  Murkowski  and  myself 
In  cosponsoring  this  resolution  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the 
U.S.  Congress  stands  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  UNHCR  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program.  Hopefully,  enactment 
of  this  resolution  will  convince  the 
SRV  to  Immediately  resume  the 
UNHCR  interviewing  and  processing 
of  refugees  under  the  ODP.« 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 144-PROVIDINO  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 

SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

8.  Com.  Rn.  144 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  22.  1986, 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  House,  or  his  designee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Tues- 
day. June  3.  1986,  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Wednesday,  May  21.  1986.  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday. 
June  2,  1986,  or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

Sk.  a.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  after 
consulUtlon  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever.  In  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  It. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  412- 
THANKING  THE  HONORABLE 
MARGARET  THATCHER 
Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
tinoly.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Holukos. 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Murkow- 
ski, Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Grabs- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Luoar)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

8.  Res.  412 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  having  obtained  Irref  uUble  evidence 
that  the  present  regime  In  Libya  did  engage 
In  an  act  of  war  against  the  United  SUtes 
by  ordering  a  bombing  of  a  crowded  build- 
ing in  Berlin  frequented  by  American  citi- 
zens In  which  an  American  serviceman  was 
killed  and  others  wounded,  along  with  many 
civilians;  and 
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Whereas  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  both  before  and  after  this  incident 
has  received  reliable  Information  that  the 
same  Libyan  government  has  been  system- 
atically planning,  aiding,  and  abetting  simi- 
lar terroristic  attaclcs  which  constitute  acts 
of  war  against  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  response  to  these  outrages  and 
acting  within  his  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  pursuant  to  his  solemn  obligation  as 
commander  in  Chief  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  did  resolve  to  launch 
an  airstrike  against  selected  military  targets 
in  Libya  involved  in  support  of  these  acts  of 
terrorism  aimed  at  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  President,  in  order  to  make 
this  airstrike  effectively,  requested  the  per- 
mission of  our  NATO  ally,  the  United  King- 
dom, permission  to  dispatch  some  of  our  air- 
craft from  bases  in  the  United  Kingdom: 
and 

Whereas  this  permission  was  graciously 
granted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Margaret  Thatcher;  and 

Whereas  Margaret  Thatcher  has  been 
subjected  to  harsh  domestic  criticism  for 
supporting  this  American  operation;  and 

Whereas  Margaret  Thatcher  has  forceful- 
ly defended  in  Parliament  her  decision  as 
follows: 

"Terrorism  is  a  scourge  of  the  modem 
age.  Libya  has  been  behind  much  of  it  and 
was  planning  more.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  itself  suffered  from  Libya's  actions.  The 
United  States,  after  trying  other  means,  has 
now  sought  by  limited  military  action  to 
induce  the  Libyan  regime  to  desist  from  ter- 
rorism. This  is  in  the  British  interest.  It  is 
why  the  government  supports  the  U.S. 
action":  and 

Whereas  in  taking  her  decision  and  de- 
fending it  with  courage  and  uncommon  elo- 
quence, she  has  demonstrated  her  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  and  her  govern- 
ment has  given  the  world  a  lesson  in  what  it 
means  to  be  a  courageous  and  dependable 
ally  against  a  common  danger: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the 
British  Government  for  their  timely  and 
loyal  support  and  for  giving  the  United 
States  the  assistance  it  requested  to  facili- 
tate the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  take 
action  to  deter  terrorist  attacks  by  the 
Libyan  regime  against  America  and  its 
friends  and  allies. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  we  express  our  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  this  welcome  expression  of 
friendship  and  solidarity. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
today  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  to  thank  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, her  government,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  their  support 
in  our  hour  of  need:  in  this  case,  allow- 
ing the  United  States  to  use  British  air 
bases  for  launching  an  American  retal- 
iatory strike  against  those  who  sup- 
port, train,  and  equip  international 
terror  in  Libya. 

Our  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions have  often  come  to  each  other's 
aid  when  others  would  not.  While  we 
have  our  differences  over  many  mat- 
ters of  policy,  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  British 
and  American  people  share  the  strong- 


est of  bonds:  the  love  of  freedom  and 
the  moral  strength  and  capacity  to  see 
that  liberty  and  justice  prosper  in 
what  often  seems  to  all  of  us  a  barba- 
rous world. 

International  terrorism  is  not  a  phe- 
nomenon bom  of  social  misery  or 
unrest.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  freedom 
fighters  who  seek  to  liberate  their 
country  from  some  foreign  power  or 
despot.  It  is  most  often  directed  at 
those  countries  that  have  the  most 
democratic  forms  of  government,  and 
its  targets  are  almost  always  innocent 
civilians,  many  women  and  children. 

No;  as  Benjamin  Netanyahu  stated 
correctly,  international  terrorism  "is 
rooted  in  the  political  ambitions  and 
designs  of  expanionist  states  and  the 
groups  that  serve  them.  Without  the 
support  of  such  states,  international 
terrorism  would  be  impossible." 

Margaret  Thatcher,  who  exemplifies 
the  best  qualities  of  British  leader- 
ship, understands  this.  Although  she 
has  come  under  harsh  domestic  politi- 
cal criticism  for  her  support  of  this  le- 
gitimate American  response  to  inter- 
national terror,  she  stands  firm  and 
has  staunchly  defended  her  actions. 

She  states  eloquently  in  the  parlia- 
ment: 

Terrorism  is  a  scourge  of  the  modem  age. 
Libya  has  been  behind  much  of  it  and  was 
planning  more.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
itself  suffered  from  Libya's  actions.  The 
United  States,  after  trying  other  means,  has 
now  sought  by  limited  military  action  to 
induce  the  Libyan  regime  to  desist  from  ter- 
rorism. This  is  in  the  British  interest.  It  is 
why  the  government  supports  the  U.S. 
action. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  words  of  an- 
other great  British  statesman  in  his 
expression  of  admiration  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  I  believe  it  aptly  captures 
the  feeling  those  who  sponsored  this 
resolution  have  for  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher.: 

I  have  always  taken  the  view  that  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind  in  its  tremendous  journey 
are  principally  decided  for  good  or  ill— but 
mainly  for  good,  for  the  path  is  upward— by 
its  greatest  men  and  its  greatest  episodes. 

I  therefore  hail  it  as  a  most  fortunate  oc- 
currence that  at  this  awe-striking  climax  in 
world  affairs  there  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  American  Republic  a  famous  states- 
man, long  versed  and  experienced  in  the 
work  of  government  and  administration,  in 
whose  heart  there  bums  the  fire  of  resist- 
ance to  aggression  and  oppression,  and 
whose  sympathies  and  nature  make  him  the 
sincere  and  undoubted  champion  of  justice 
and  of  the  freedom,  and  of  the  victims  of 
wrongdoing  wherever  they  may  dwell. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  indeed 
that  the  British  democracy  is  headed 
today  by  a  woman  who  embodies  those 
qualities  which  Winston  Churchill  so 
graciously  bestowed  upon  President 
Roosevelt  45  years  ago.  We  are  more- 
over fortunate  that  the  British  people 
have,  in  their  wisdom,  seen  fit  to  place 
such  a  statesman  as  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  at  the  helm  of  the  British 


ship  of  state.  For  this,  and  for  their 
welcome  expression  of  friendship  and 
solidarity  toward  the  United  States, 
we  also  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  become  cosponsors  of  this  res- 
olution of  thanks  to  do  so. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  413— REC- 
OGNIZING THE  DEVOTION  OF 
BOB  HOPE  ON  HIS  83D  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  GoLOWATER,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Mttrkowski,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Rks.  413 

Whereas  the  favorite  and  most  beloved 
entertainer  in  America.  Bob  Hope,  will  ob- 
serve his  eighty-third  birthday  on  May  29, 
1986: 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  staunchly  sup- 
ported American  values  and  the  interests  of 
the  Nation; 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  entertained  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  both 
at  home  and  overseas,  since  1941;  and 

Whereas  Bob  Hope  has  received  many 
awards  including  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Medal  of  Freedom:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirms  its 
recognition  of  the  devotion  of  Bob  Hope  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  extends  its  best 
wishes  to  Bob  Hope  on  the  occasion  of  his 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years  young. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  414-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  RESUMPTION 
OF  TECHNICAL  MEETINGS  RE- 
LATED TO  AMERICANS  MISS- 
ING-IN-ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr. 
Abdnor)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  414 

Whereas,  2,435  servicemen  are  still  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  ongoing  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  governments 
toward  the  resolution  of  issues  surrounding 
American    military    persons    who    served 


during  the  Vietnam  war  and  are  still  listed 
as  missing  in  action: 

Whereas,  both  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment and  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Co  Thach  have  agreed  that  such 
talks  should  proceed  as  a  humanitarian 
effort,  apart  from  all  other  political  issues: 

Whereas,  during  the  past  five  years.  Viet- 
nam has  steadily  Increased  the  level  of  its 
cooperation  in  resolving  the  POW/MIA 
issue  and.  during  198S,  Vietnam  agreed  to 
increase  the  technical  meetings  to  at  least 
six  a  year,  has  repatriated  more  remains 
than  during  any  year  since  1973,  carried  out 
the  first  U.S.  Vietnamese  joint  crash  site  ex- 
cavation, and  announced  Vietnam's  inten- 
tion to  resolve  the  MIA  issue  "within  two 
years": 

Whereas,  the  level  of  U.S./Vletnamese  co- 
operation must  be  accelerated,  not  suspend- 
ed, if  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  to  be  resolved 
within  two  years: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That— 

(1)  the  U.S.  goverrunent  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  have  the  technical  meetings 
between  high-level  representatives  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  U.S.  goverrunent  resimie  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible; 

(2)  The  U.S.  government  continue  to  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  proceeding  on 
an  accelerated  track  to  pursue  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  POW/MIA  issue  as  a  humanitar- 
ian effort,  apart  from  all  other  issues;  and 

(3)  the  U.S.  goverrunent  give  the  highest 
priority  to  efforts  to  resolve  all  aspects  of 
the  POW/MIA  issue. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  This  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "POW/MIA  Technical  Meetings  Initia- 
tive of  1986". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  submit,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini  of  Arizona,  and 
others  Senate  Resolution  414. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  presump- 
tion of  technical  meetings  with  the 
Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  on  the  issues  of  the  repa- 
triation of  remains  of  American  serv- 
icemen, joint  excavations  of  crash  sites 
and  investigations  of  so-called  live 
sighting  reports.  It  is  fitting  that  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  I  introduce  this 
legislation  for  our  colleagues  consider- 
ation at  a  time  when  our  Nation  com- 
mences its  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  I  am  also  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  DeConcini  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  on  a  Senate  resolution  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  with  the  recent 
turn  of  events  regarding  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program. 

In  the  debate  and  rhetoric  about  the 
political  and  moral  dimensions  of  war- 
fare that  will  inevitably  take  place  on 
Memorial  Day,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  human  sacrifices  that  comprise 
the  true  nature  of  war.  It  is  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  that  final 
and  painful  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 
duty  that  we  must  honor.  As  a  nation 
we  were  divided  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's  over  the  war  in  Indochina.  Let 
us  today  set  aside  these  bitter  contro- 


versies and  unite  In  honoring  most  sol- 
emnly those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
that  arena  just  as  we  honor  those  who 
fell  in  other  wars  fought  by  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  com- 
memoration of  Memorial  Day  than  to 
redouble  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
servicemen  who  remain  unaccounted 
for  from  the  Vietnam  war.  It  would  be 
a  shame  if  we  were  to  spare  any  effort 
to  determine  the  fate  of  those  still 
missing  in  action.  We  must  keep  with 
the  families  of  the  MIA's  who  bear  the 
agonizing  hope  that,  against  all  odds, 
their  missing  ones  might  still  be  alive 
as  prisoners  of  war,  a  hope  that 
cannot  be  resolved  until  a  full  account- 
ing has  been  made  of  every  young  man 
who  fought  for  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Moreover,  on  this  Memorial  Day  let 
us  keep  faith  with  those  Vietnamese 
who  have  suffered  in  the  new  Vietnam 
by  virtue  of  their  past  association  with 
the  American  presence.  After  1976, 
South  Vietnamese  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  who  had  been  associated  with 
Americans  during  our  long  common 
struggle  became  prime  targets  for  per- 
secution by  the  Hanoi  government.  As 
is  well  known,  a  million  Vietnamese 
fled  by  boat  subsequently  to  escape 
the  new  Communist  regime. 

A  valuable  program  exists  to  help 
Vietnamese  seeking  to  leave  Vietnam 
legally.  It  is  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  [ODP]  and  the  United  States 
is  fully  committed  to  it.  The  ODP  was 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  has  enabled  over 
100,000  persons  to  leave  Vietnam 
safely  since  1979.  Of  these,  about  one- 
half  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
This  program  is  the  best  means  to  re- 
unite families  torn  apart  by  war  and 
offers  an  alternative  to  flight  by  boat. 
Through  the  ODP,  we  have  a  particu- 
lar concern  for  three  specific  groups: 
for  Amerasian  children,  for  Vietnam- 
ese citizens  who  were  employed  by  us 
until  1975,  and  for  former  officials  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  military. 

Since  January  1986.  Vietnam  has 
ceased  cooperation  with  the  ODP  pro- 
gram. American  working  for  the 
UNHCR  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  have 
been  summarily  ordered  out  of  the 
country.  Because  all  candidates  for 
American  visas  must  be  interviewed 
personally,  Hanoi  has,  in  effect,  left 
the  program  to  dry  up. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  between 
600  and  1,000  fully  processed  appli- 
cants waiting  for  Vietnam  to  finally 
manifest  them  on  the  flight  to  Bang- 
kok and  freedom.  In  addition  there  are 
between  9.500  and  10.000  applicants 
who  are  fully  processed  but  who  have 
minor  technical  complications  hold  up 
their  departure. 

We  have  urged  Hanoi  to  get  the 
process  moving  again,  but  without  suc- 


cess to  date.  As  with  the  MIA  iaiue,  I 
fear  to  say  that  Hanoi  may  be  tying 
the  ODP  program  to  political  issues. 
This  would  be  most  unfortunate— and 
contrary  to  Hanoi's  own  interests— 
that  humanitarian  issues  should  be  so 
merged  with  political  issues. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  engage  in  a  sincere 
dialog  regarding  "reeducation  camp" 
prisoners  still   held   in  Vietnam.   In 
1984,   Foreign   Minister   Nguyen   Co 
Thach  pledged  to  release  all  reeduca- 
tion detainees  If  the  United  States 
would  accept  them.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  problems  involved  in  accept- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  refugees,  the 
United  States  welcomed  Thach's  pro- 
posal and  sought  ways  to  Implement 
it.  Thach's  proposal,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  misleading.  Hanoi  more  re- 
cently has  Insisted  that  it  would  carry 
out  its  pledge  only  if  the  United  States 
would   restrict   the   exercise   of   free 
speech    and    political    expression    of 
these  refugees  once  they  were  in  our 
country.  He  based  this  demand  on  Vi- 
etnamese national  security  consider- 
ations.   This   demand    is.    of   course, 
wholly  unacceptable,  given  the  consti- 
tutional rights  all  our  residents  enjoy. 
Hanoi  must  have  been  aware  of  our 
position  on  this  fundamental  question. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Memo- 
rial Day  should  thus  be  the  occasion 
for  us  to  renew  our  efforts  not  only  on 
the    MIA/POW    issue    but    also    on 
behalf  of  the  ODP  program  and  of  the 
reeducation  camp  Inmates.  The  United 
States  must  not  forget  the  Vietnamese 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  until  1976. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
express  my  very  strong  concern  and 
that  of  Senator  DeConcini  regarding 
the  suspended  talks  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  resolve  the  issues  surrounding 
Americans  still  missing  in  Southeast 

Oii  April  28.  I  met  in  New  York  for 
more  than  2  hours  with  Bul  Xuan 
Nhat.  the  Vietnamese  Acting  Perma- 
nent Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  specific  purpose  for  this 
meeting  was  to  discuss  the  Importance 
of  resuming  the  technical  meetings  re- 
garding Americans  still  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Viet- 
namese canceled  the  ongoing  technical 
talks  scheduled  for  April,  and  threat- 
ened to  delay  the  meetings  indefinite- 
ly after  the  Vietnamese  denounced  the 
United  States  antlterrorist  strike  in 
Libya.  I  shared  with  the  Ambassador 
the  extensive  conversations  I  had  with 
Foreign  Minister  Thach  in  Hanoi  on 
this  subject  and  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter's commitment  to  me  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  MIA  Issue  was  a  humani- 
tarian one  which  must  not  be  linked  to 
other  matters. 

Ambassador  Nhat  and  I  made  signif- 
icant progress  on  this  issue.  He  told 
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me  that  the  technical  talks  will  be  re- 
scheduled shortly.  I  believe  the  Viet- 
namese agree  that  in  order  to  proceed 
with  our  mutually  shared  goal  of  a  full 
MIA  accounting,  we  must  not  link  this 
issue  to  any  political  or  economic  end. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  this 
Senate  resolution  endorsing  the  re- 
suimption  of  these  talks  as  a  very  high 
priority,  htmianitarian  effort,  will  go  a 
long  way  to  demonstrate  to  the  Viet- 
namese Government  our  country's 
commitment  to  the  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  on 
the  Senate  Veterans"  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  I  led  to  Southeast  Asia 
early  this  year.  Senator  DeConciri, 
has  joined  me  as  an  original  cosponsor 
in  this  important  effort.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  of  this  measure.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  415— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  EMDLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byro)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Rks.  415 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of 
Virytnta  v.  Scott  Bonner  Benton,  et  oL, 
Crim.  No  761GC86004 126-00.  pending  in  the 
General  District  Court,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  prosecution  has  obtained  a  subpoena  for 
testimony  of  Senator  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr.; 

Whereas.  Carol  Ann  Johnson.  Richmond 
Office  Assistant  to  Senator  Trible,  has  by 
agreement  with  the  Assistant  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  been  substituted  as  a  sub- 
poena respondent; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
7(M(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(aK2) 
(1983),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to 
them  in  their  official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  employees  of  the  Senate  is  or  may  be 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Paul  S. 
Trible,  Jr.,  Carol  Ann  Johnson,  and  any 
other  staff  assistant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner 
Benton,  et  aL  or  subsequent  related  proceed- 
ings. 

Sbc.  2.  That  Carol  Ann  Johnson  and  any 
other  staff  assistant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  is  authorized  to  testify  in  the 
cue  of  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  v.  Scott 
Banner  Benton,  et  aL  including  any  appeals 
thereto,  except  concerning  matters  which 
may  be  privileged. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
SKLKCT  coiatrrrEE  on  imdian  affairs 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  Thursday.  June 
12.  1986.  in  Senate  Russell  485.  at  9:30 
a.m..  on  S.  830,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Indian  Education  Act  and  other  acts 
relating  to  Indian  education  to  include 
native  Hawaiians.  Those  wishing  addi- 
tional information  should  contact  the 
committee  at  224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTZX  ON  WATER  AND  POWRR 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  Tuesday.  June  24.  1986. 
beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  in  Room  SD- 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  general  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  and  related 
State  public  utility  regulatory  commis- 
sions and  S.  1149,  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Power  Act  to  allow  State  commis- 
sions to  determine  whether  to  exclude 
all  or  part  of  a  rate  set  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  based 
on  construction  cost. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510. 
For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  please  contact  Ms.  Debbi  Rice 
or  Mr.  Russell  Brown  at  202-224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITm:  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  conduct  a  field  hearing  on 
Thursday,  September  4.  1986.  begin- 
ning at  9:00  a.m.  at  the  Albuquerque 
Convention  Center,  Albuquerque.  NM. 
on  Technology  Transfer. 

The  hearing  will  be  jointly  held  with 
the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  for  the  purposes  of  explor- 
ing how  technology  is  transferred 
from  national  laboratories  to  private 
industry,  and  how  that  process  can  be 
improved. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  KJ>. 


Lau  or  Mb.  Marilyn  Meigs  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  202-224-4431. 

SUBCOmilTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICDLTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mi.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  chaired  by  Senator  Rttot 
BoscHwrrz,  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
hearings  entitled  "Preparing  for  the 
GATT:  a  review  of  agricultural  trade 
issues." 

The  schedule  of  hearing  dates  and 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday.  June  3,  Prospects  for  world  food 
production  (short-term  and  long-term). 

Tuesday.  June  17.  Part  I:  Agricultural 
Export  Commission  Part  11:  FAS  coopera- 
tors  (market  development). 

Tuesday,  July  22,  Barriers  to  agricultural 
trade— market  access  and  export  subsidies 
around  the  world  (including  the  United 
States). 

Tuesday,  July  29,  Impact  of  the  1985  farm 
bill  on  world  agricultural  trade. 

Tuesday,  August  5,  GATT  negotiations— 
What's  at  stake  for  U.S.  agriculture? 

Each  day's  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  will  be  held  in  room  332  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

If  further  information  is  needed  re- 
garding these  hearings,  please  contact 
Dan  Pearson  of  Senator  Boschwitz' 
staff  at  224-5641  or  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

SURCOMM ITTEE  ON  PtTRUC  LANDS,  RESERVED 
WATER,  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
Friday,  Jime  20.  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  the 
following  measures:  S.  2266.  to  estab- 
lish a  ski  area  permit  system  on  na- 
tioAal  forest  lands  established  from 
the  public  domain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; S.  2287,  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor 
River  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
potential  addition  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  S.  2320,  to 
amend  an  act  to  add  certain  lands  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  Hawaii  Volca- 
noes National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; S.  2351,  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Olympic  National  Park  and  Olym- 
pic National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  S.  2466.  a  biU  to  designate  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Saline  Bayou  in  Louisiana 
as  a  component  of  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact   the    Subcommittee    on    Public 


Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SI>-308,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  3  minutes  per 
witness.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Tony  Be- 
vinetto  or  Patty  Kennedy  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (202)  224-0613. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  June  26.  1986,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SE>-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC.  Testimony  is  Uivited  regarding  the 
prospects  for  exporting  American  coal. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Ms.  Ellen  Rowan  on  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-5205.  Those  wishing 
to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Natural  Resources 
Development  and  Production  Subcom- 
mittee, Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC    20510. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTB  ON  RULES  AND  ADMIITUTRATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. May  21,  1986,  in  order  to  conduct 
a  business  meeting  on  the  following 
items: 

S.  2255,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 123,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
301.  and  the  use  of  the  Official  Office 
Expense  Account  to  defray  the  cost  of 
drug  testhig  for  Senate  staff,  and  re- 
quests from  the  Sergeant  of  Arms  that 
his  office  assume  responsibility  for 
office  automation  training  and  that 
funds  from  the  Computer  Center 
budget  be  reprogrammed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  1986, 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing S.  2199,  the  fiscal  year  1987  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization, 
and  also  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing nuclear  reactor  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May.  21. 
1986.  in  order  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting  until  1:30  p.m.  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Peter  Myers,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Christo- 
pher Hicks,  to  be  General  Counsel, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  21,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  following: 

Housing  bill;  H.R.  237.  Fair  Debt 
CoUections  Practices  Act:  and  nomina- 
tion of  David  Goldberg  to  be  Director 
ofSIPC. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMY 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  SAIS 
Review  by  Senator  John  Heinz  enti- 
tled "The  United  States  and  the  New 
International  Economy:  Facing  the 
World  as  It  Is.'" 

Senator  Hkinz'  provocative  article 
takes  a  realistic  view  of  the  world 
economy  today  and  offers  trade  policy 
alternatives  to  help  America  cope.  He 
attempts  to  go  beyond  the  simplistic 
labels  of  "free  trade"  and  "protection- 
ism" that  so  often  dominate  the  trade 
debate  and  offers  a  thoughtful  and 
timely  contribution  to  ongoing  delib- 
erations in  Congress  over  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Senator  Heinz  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
The  United  States  and  the  New  Interna- 
tional Economy:  Pacing  the  World  as  It 
Is 

(By  John  Heinz) 

American  trade  policymakers  can  resolve 

the  country's  trade  crisis  only  by  adapting 

Its  free-trade  philosophy  to  fit  the  modem 

world.  The  first  challenge  is  to  understand 


the  limitations  of  VJS.  economic  power  in  a 
world  very  different  from  that  of  thirty,  or 
even  twenty,  years  ago— where  financial 
flows  now  dwarf  in^  flows.  The  second 
task  is  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  tradi- 
tional analysis  about  the  Implementation  of 
free-trade  philosophy  as  it  was  understood 
in  the  postwar  era.  The  world  economy  ac- 
tually operates  quite  differently  from  the 
way  economics  textbooks  tell  us  it  should, 
and  nations  do  not  always  act  In  the  ration- 
al way  economists  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  meet  these  two 
challenges,  it  must  act  more  aggressively  in 
support  of  both  the  liberal  international 
trading  system  and  the  nation's  own  eco- 
nomic interests.  While  the  present  system 
should  not  be  abandoned,  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  afford  to  base  its  trade  policy  solely 
on  preservation  of  the  status  quo. 

"Free  trade  is  not  a  principle.  It  it  an  ex- 
pedient" In  an  era  that  venerates  free 
trade,  it  is  useful  to  remember  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  dictum  of  1843.  Trade  was  both  a 
principle  and  an  expedient  for  the  British, 
whose  industrial  development,  dominance  of 
the  sea  lanes,  and  far-flung  empire  allowed 
them  to  benefit  from  the  art  of  trading  aa 
well  as  from  the  results  of  such  activity. 
This  happy  circumstance  fostered  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  between  enlightened 
self-interest  and  an  economic  theory  that,  in 
the  age  of  mercantilism,  was  not  yet  so 
highly  regarded. 

Although  Exirope  and  especially  Asia  have 
not  forgotten  Disraeli's  Insight,  since  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration  the 
United  States  has  espoused  a  laissez-faire. 
free-trade  philosophy  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  this  furthered  the  national  interest. 
As  the  country  recovered  from  the  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II,  this  philosophy 
worked  well.  During  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing the  war.  UJ3.  economic  dominance  re- 
sembled that  of  Britain  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  The  United  SUtes  account- 
ed for  some  60  percent  of  the  free  world's 
gross  domestic  product  (ODP).  Moreover, 
historians  commonly  agree  that  during  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s  America's  great 
strength  allowed  the  nation  to  absorb  eco- 
nomic burdens— which  for  It  were  modest— 
In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  trading 
system  and  sustaining  economic  recovery  in 
war-ravaged  Europe.  As  long  as  the  total  pie 
was  expanding,  sacrifices  were  easy.  The 
cost  was  small  and  the  political  and  econom- 
ic gains  were  immediate  and  real.  In  short, 
the  United  SUtes  benefited  from  the  princi- 
ple of  free  trade,  satisfying  both  theological 
purists  and  American  economic  interests. 

In  the  present  period,  however,  the 
United  SUtes'  continued  pursuit  of  what  Is 
now  an  outdated  interpreUtion  of  free 
trade  defies  reality  rather  than  accommo- 
dates It.  As  economic  growth  has  slowed  In 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  nation's  failure  to  adjust  lU 
vision  have  become  obvious.  The  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness,  which  appeared  In  Janu- 
ary 1985,  summarized: 

"Most  dramatic,  perhaps,  is  our  declining 
position  in  the  world  trading  arena.  .  .  . 
The  deterioration  of  our  trade  balance 
began  more  than  a  decade  ago.  when  the 
dollar  was  widely  thought  to  be  weak.  In  In- 
dustry after  industry,  U.S.  firms  are  losing 
market  share.  Even  In  high  technology— 
often  referred  to  as  the  'sunrise'  Industries— 
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the  United  States  lost  world  market  share 
in  7  out  of  10  sectors."  • 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  trade  deficit, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM)  has  concluded  that  virtually  all  of 
the  deficit  increase  from  $69  billion  in  1983 
to  $123  biUion  in  1984  was  attribuUble  to  a 
tSO  billion  increase  (to  $89  billion)  in  the 
deficit  for  manufactured  goods.  Only  three 
years  earlier,  in  1981,  the  United  States  had 
shown  a  $5  billion  surplus  in  that  sector. 
This  astounding  deterioration  resulted  from 
a  36  percent  Jump  in  manufactured  imports 
in  1984  over  1983.  accompanied  by  exports 
continuing  at  a  level  lower  than  in  1981. 
The  NAM  made  the  following  observations: 

"The  trade  balance  worsened  as  much  in 
capital  goods  and  high  technology'  prod- 
ucts, sectors  in  which  the  United  States  is 
thought  to  be  especially  competitive,  as  in 
other  industrial  sectors.  Hi-tech  imports 
since  1980  have  grown  at  a  21  percent 
annual  rate,  while  exports  have  increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  only  5  percent.  This  em- 
phatically contradicts  the  assumption  that 
the  trade  crisis  only  threatens  uncompeti- 
tive or  'smokestack'  industries ".» 

The  significance  of  these  developments 
for  the  U.S.  economy  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. According  to  the  NAM, 

"The  recovery  of  1983-84  stimulated  U.S. 
Industrial  production,  but  manufacturing 
employment  and  capacity  utilization  have 
remained  well  below  levels  of  earlier  petJi 
periods.  The  Federal  Reserve's  industrial 
production  index  has  fallen  in  the  past  12 
months,  thus  reversing  Its  growing  trend  of 
1983-84. 

"Beginning  in  mid-1984,  the  worsening 
U.S.  balance  in  'net  exports'  has  acted  as  a 
drag  on  gnp  growth  and  may  well  shorten 
the  present  economic  growth  cycle.  Had  ex- 
ports only  remained  constant  instead  of 
worsening  since  the  middle  of  last  year,  the 
annual  rate  of  gnp  growth  would  have  been 
4.9  percent  instead  of  2.2  percent.  This  con- 
trasts with  previous  recoveries  in  the  1970s, 
when  U.S.  export  growth  strengthened  and 
prolonged  domestic  growth  cycles".' 

In  short,  U.S.  policies  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years  have  led  to  a  severe— and  possibly 
permanent— contraction  in  the  nation's 
manufacturing  sector,  with  all  the  political, 
economic,  and  national-secuirity  conse- 
quences this  implies.  That  six  to  eight  mil- 
lion new  service  Jobs  have  been  created  is 
good  news,  but  it  does  not  mitigate  the  fact 
that  two  million  individuals  have  been  per- 
manently deprived  of  their  manfacturing 
Jobs  and  are  unprepared  to  cope  with  the 
economic  changes  that  are  occurring.  As 
William  R.  Hawkins,  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Radford  University  in  Virgin- 
ia, has  said,  "The  long-nin  replacement  of 
high  value-added  industry  by  low  value- 
added  industry  wiU  undermine  the  Ameri- 
can economic  strength.  Wealth  and  power 
ultimately  rests  on  the  power  of  production, 
not  consumption."  * 

Although  the  events  and  policies  of  the 
last  four  years  have  brought  the  U.S.  econo- 
my to  the  trade  crisis  evidenced  by  the  huge 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  the  nation's  continued 
failure  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  world 
trading  system  (particularly  since  the  early 


'  Global  Competition:  The  Netc  Reality.  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Competl- 
Uvenen,  Janumr;  1985. 13. 

*  V.S.  Tmde,  Iiutiatrlal  CompetUiveneu  and  Eco- 
nomic Oroicth.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, August  1985.  40. 

•Ibid. 

<Wllllam  R.  Hawkins,  letter  to  the  editor.  The 
AmerieoM  Speetator,  October  1989. 


1970s)  and  the  decline  in  its  share  of  free 
world  ONP  (from  60  to  25  percent)  have 
also  figured  significantly.  At  this  point  I 
would  highlight  what  appear  to  be  the  most 
important  changes. 

Exposed  Economies.  The  increasing  speed 
and  sophistication  of  transportation  and 
communications  systems  have  created  a 
true  world  market— for  services  as  well  as 
goods.  For  example,  who  would  have 
thought,  even  ten  years  ago,  that  over  half 
the  country's  daily  supply  of  fresh  carna- 
tions and  chrysanthemums  would  be 
shipped  from  overseas?  Satellite  communi- 
cations and  electronic  financial  systems  now 
permit  virtually  instantaneous  transfer,  not 
only  of  news  but  of  data  and  business  and  fi- 
nancial transactions.  Approximately  $30 
trillion  of  foreign-exchange  transactions  oc- 
curred in  1984  (or  more  than  $11  billion 
every  working  day),  a  volume  of  transac- 
tions that  dwarfs  trade  flows  by  a  factor  of 
ten.  These  developments  have  made  virtual- 
ly every  economy  accessible  to  every  other, 
excluding  those  choosing  to  restrict  such 
access. 

GrotDth  of  the  Trade  Sector.  The  decline  in 
the  rate  of  domestic  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  has  made  foreign  markets 
more  important— both  for  American  produc- 
ers perceiving  them  to  be  a  means  of  growth 
and  for  foreign  producers  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  U.S.  open  market  to  pro- 
mote their  own  growth.  While  foreign  trade 
represented  7  percent  of  U.S.  ONP  In  1970, 
in  1984  it  amounted  to  14.7  percent.  This 
was  still  behind  the  ratio  of  most  European 
nations,  but  a  significant  increase  nonethe- 
less. In  part  it  reflected  the  slowdown  in  ex- 
pansion of  the  total  "pie,"  which  has  oc- 
curred over  the  last  ten  years  because  of 
slower  domestic  growth.  Thus,  renewed  at- 
tention was  focused  on  foreign  trade,  where 
growth  was  more  likely,  if  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

Demand  for  Discipline.  Both  of  the  devel- 
opments mentioned  above  have  worked  to- 
gether to  create  pressure  for  stronger  inter- 
national standards  on  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial activities  and  for  a  better  means  of 
enforcing  those  standards.  It  is  no  longer 
only  such  "declining"  import-impacted  in- 
dustries as  steel,  footwear,  and  textiles  that 
are  sensitive  to  these  problems;  now  such 
modem,  technologically  competitive  indus- 
tries as  machine  tools  and  semiconductors, 
as  well  as  growing  segments  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  are  joining  the  chorus  of  com- 
plaints about  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
subsidized  imports.  These  complaints  trans- 
late not  so  much  into  cries  for  protection  sis 
into  demands  for  equitable  treatment: 
hence  the  newly  popular  term  "fair  trade." 

Failure  of  AdhistmenL  This  greater  insist- 
ence on  discipline  in  the  rules  of  multilater- 
al trade  has  been  heightened  by  the  almost 
universal  failure  of  developed  countries  to 
pursue  and  implement  successfully  adjust- 
ment strategies  for  industries  that  are  no 
longer  competitive.  In  steel,  for  example, 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC)  represent  constrasting  ex- 
tremes of  failure.  The  United  SUU,  having 
virtually  no  policy,  has  forced  the  industry 
to  adjust  in  the  most  painful  way  possible. 
The  result  has  been  abrupt  reductions  in 
employment  (from  453.000  in  1979  to 
215.000  in  May  1985)  and  a  rise  incoporate 
bankruptcies  (Wheeling-Pittsburgh. 

McLouth)  and  mergers  (LTv-Republic).  The 
Bc,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  post- 
poned adjustment  by  continuing  subsidies 
and  attempting  to  regulate  levels  of  produc- 
tion   between    the   member   nations.    The 


result  has  been  an  adjustment  so  slow  that 
It  has  done  little  more  than  transfer  the 
burden  for  shrinkage  to  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  developed  nations  with 
mature  economies  fall  at  adjustment,  they 
increase  the  number  of  constituencies  de- 
manding protection  and  slow  down  a  process 
that  would  allocate  resources  efficiently. 

Breakdoton  of  Consensus  of  Rules.  The 
world  has  witnessed  the  growing  importance 
of  non-Western  trade  players,  whose  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  approach  to  business  are 
at  variance  with  the  essentially  Western 
trade  system  drawn  up  by  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies  in  the  postwar  era. 
The  growing  problem  of  patent  piracy  and 
other  forms  of  theft  of  intellectual  property 
(for  example,  books,  recordings,  and  tapes) 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  ldcs)  and  newly 
industrialized  countries  (nics)  do  not  accept 
or  have  not  developed  Western  legal  stand- 
ards and  even  regard  them  as  instruments 
of  economic  exploitation. 

Recognition  of  Economic  Change.  The  dif- 
ficulties that  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations  have  experienced  in  re- 
sponding to  the  rapid  industrialization  of 
certain  loos  has  been  matched  on  the  logs' 
part  by  a  reluctance  to  accept  the  additional 
responsibility  that  suxompanies  develop- 
ment. For  the  United  States,  admitting  tliat 
a  Korea  or  Brazil  can  manufacture  products 
of  equal  quality  to  ours  at  less  cost  has  been 
a  painful  adjustment.  Likewise,  for  coun- 
tries such  as  Korea  or  Brazil  to  realize  that 
industrialization  must  be  coupled  with  a 
phasing  out  of  ldc  preferences  and  that  a 
market-oriented  system  without  subsidies 
offers  the  best  hope  of  further  balanced 
growth,  will  be  equally  painful  yet  no  less 
necessary. 

The  Debt  Boinb.  The  United  States  must 
come  to  terms  with  the  devastating  effect  of 
the  LDC  debt  crisis.  In  recent  years  nearly  40 
percent  of  U.S.  exports  went  to  Third  World 
markets— more  than  to  Europe  and  to  Japan 
combined— but  debt  problems  and  the  in- 
ability to  finance  previous  levels  of  imports 
caused  a  $22  billion  deterioration  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  alone  between  1981 
and  1984  as  well  as  a  loss  of  550,000  jobs. 
While  action  on  the  part  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  (imf)  in  1983  and  1984 
staved  off  catastrophe,  there  is  a  growing 
suspicion  that  those  steps  were  only  pallia- 
tive postponing  but  not  preventing  crisis.  At 
the  same  time  the  debtor  nations  com- 
plained that  IMF  austerity  programs  had 
failed  and  should  be  replaced  by  more 
humane,  development-oriented  approaches 
with  greater  World  Bank  involvement,  (al- 
though few,  if  any,  of  the  nations  in  ques- 
tion have  fully  implemented  or  tested  their 
IMF  programs).  At  the  annual  IMF/ World 
Bank  meeting  in  Seoul  in  October  1985. 
Treasury  Secretary  Baker  offered  a  plan  to 
lend  an  additional  $29  bUlion,  a  sum  that 
some  LDSs  feel  is  too  small  and  some  U.S. 
banks  consider  too  large.  Growing  private 
bank  reluctance  to  provide  new  funds  in  the 
face  of  increasing  LDC  resistance  to  repay- 
ment cannot  be  unexptected.  but  it  demon- 
strates the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  long- 
term  solution. 

These  changes  have  produced  a  very  dif- 
ferent trading  system,  one  in  which  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  the  dominant 
player  and  in  which  no  widespread  agree- 
ment exists  on  the  rules  of  the  game.  The 
implications  for  American  firms  doing  busi- 
ness internationally  are  clearly  spelled  out 
in  a  speech  by  Cordell  Hull,  director  and 
senior  vice  president  of  Bechtel  Power  Cor- 
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poration,  a  company  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
large-scale  engineering  and  construction 
technology.  Commenting  on  the  growing 
need  for  subsidized  government  support  of 
exports,  Hull  said. 

In  the  1960's  the  U.S.  engineering  and 
construction  industry  did  not  need  as  much 
credit  support  from  Eximbank  with  respect 
to  other  international  activities  because: 

—This  country  held  a  commanding  lead  in 
technical  know-how.  equipment  quality,  and 
price  position  backed  by  strong  project  man- 
agement capabilities. .  .  . 

—Competition  from  the  newly  industrial- 
ized countries  was  virtually  non-existent. 

—Foreign  exchange  rates  were  stable  and, 
for  the  most  part,  predictable. 

Moving  into  the  1970's.  economic  storm 
clouds  gathered  as: 

Host  countries  became  more  directly  in- 
volved in  project  development  and  conse- 
quently required  financing  for  their 
projects:  in  response,  foreign  engineering 
and  construction  competitors  quickly 
emerged  supported  by  subsidized  govern- 
ment loans. .  .  . 

—Emerging  foreign  competition  secured 
increasingly  larger  shares  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  construction  market  with  their  gov- 
ernment's subsidies  and  support.  Further, 
some  of  these  competitors  were  state  enter- 
prises, directly  owned  and  backed  by  their 
governments,  able  to  take  extraordinary 
risks  with  impunity.* 

"Men  learn  from  their  mistakes  how  to 
make  new  ones."  U.S.  policymakers  could 
benefit  from  this  observation  of  British  his- 
torian A.J.P.  Taylor.  They  have  lost  their 
way  in  the  transition  to  a  new  economic 
world,  but  they  have  not  lost  their  bag- 
gage—theirs is  still  the  classic  laissez-faire, 
free-trade  theology  of  the  past.  Does  the 
suggestion  that  free-trade  concepts  are  irrel- 
evant mean  they  should  be  abandoned  for  a 
return  to  the  celebrated  days  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  protectionism?  Of  course  not.  The 
theory— and  the  textbooks— are  still  useful. 
The  question  is  how  to  apply  them  to  a  con- 
temporary economic  world.  This  demands 
not  only  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
changes  in  the  system  but  also  a  redefini- 
tion of  the  term  "free  trade"  so  that  it  will 
be  relevant  for  the  present  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

The  high  priests  of  free  trade  make  two 
mistakes  in  defining  the  principle  to  which 
they  cling.  They  focus  exclusively  on  the 
entry  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United 
States,  while  expecting  the  country  to  main- 
tain the  trading  system  single-handedly, 
and  they  persist  in  adhering  to  an  artificial, 
stylized  model  rather  than  coming  to  terms 
with  the  human  reality  of  trade. 

The  tunnel  vision  of  American  free  trad- 
ers is  perplexing.  In  reality,  free  trade 
means,  or  ought  to  mean,  the  operation  of 
free-market  principles  in  the  movement  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital  across  national 
borders.  Today,  of  course,  this  would  dictate 
that  all  parties  lower  tariffs,  remove  bar- 
riers to  access,  and  resist  new  protectionist 
devices.  However,  free  trade  also  means  the 
free  market  operates  in  the  production  proc- 
ess and  government  decisionmaking.  It 
means  that  dumping,  subsidization,  and  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  means  of  prtxluc- 
tion  are  not  permitted.  It  means  an  end  to 
arbitrary  standards  and  testing  require- 
ments and  protectionist  government  pro- 


•  CordeU  HuU.  speech  at  the  "Trade  1984"  confer- 
ence, VS.  State  Department,  Washington  D.C..  25 
October  1984. 


curement  policies,  aggressive  prosecution  of 
patent  piracy  or  other  intellectual-property 
infringements,  the  lifting  of  constraints  on 
services,  and  capital  transfers,  and  the  im- 
position of  constraints  on  targeting  of  re- 
sources, including  capital,  to  specific  sectors. 
In  short,  free  trade  means  permitting  the 
most  efficient  allocation  of  economic  re- 
sources globally  and  operating  all  economies 
on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage. 

In  modem  times,  however,  achieving  real 
free  trade  has  been  complicated  by  nations 
with  Interventionist  governments,  which 
have  been  able  to  "create"  comparative  ad- 
vantage by  subsidizing  production,  manag- 
ing growth,  and  restricting  competition, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  For  example,  the 
Japanese  economy  has  demonstrated  that 
strong  companies  can  be  created  by  a  combi- 
nation of  government-encouraged  invest- 
ment, protection  of  infant  industries  from 
Imports,  and  forced  consolidation  of  produc- 
tion to  eliminate  "damaging"  domestic  com- 
petition. With  the  government's  blessing, 
these  companies  dominate  their  domestic 
markets  and  do  not  have  to  contend  with 
import  competition  untU  they  have 
achieved  maturity,  if  then.  Yet  in  a  market 
exposed  to  global  competition  such  entities 
would  not  have  developed  the  same  way, 
and  resources  would  not  have  been  diverted 
in  an  arguably  less  efficient  direction. 

From  a  narrow  point  of  view  the  Japanese 
system  has  been  extraordinarily  successful. 
Through  adroit  management  of  the  coun- 
try's currency  and  capital  market,  through 
careful  government  guidance,  and  through 
the  close  cooperation  of  social  groups  (that 
in  the  United  States  are  dedicated  adversar- 
ies), the  Japanese  have  created  a  dynamic, 
growing  economy  well  positioned  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technological  change. 

Yet  the  cost  of  this  industrial  policy 
caimot  be  ignored,  because  It  Is  the  United 
States  and  others  outside  Japan  who  pay  it. 
In  some  sectors  products  that  can  compete 
are  simply  excluded— blatantly  in  agricul- 
ture, more  subtly  in  many  industrial  prod- 
ucts. In  other  sectors  foreign  competition  is 
excluded  only  until  the  Japanese  have  an 
equal,  or  superior,  product.  Then,  when  it 
no  longer  matters,  the  door  is  opened.  The 
result  is  market  distortion.  Compared  to  a 
free-market  philosophy,  perhaps  this  is 
more  clever,  certainly  it  is  more  successful. 
Still,  the  person  with  the  better  idea,  with 
the  competitive  edge,  is  out  in  the  cold— 
unless,  of  course,  he  is  Japanese. 

One  nation  practicing  this  philosophy  is  a 
problem.  If  every  nation  practiced  it.  com- 
merce would  be  paralyzed  completely.  Yet 
the  trend,  at  least  in  Asia,  is  to  imitate  the 
closed-market  model  of  the  Japanese. 
Coping  with  this  distortion  of  the  free 
market  is  a  challenge  with  which  neither 
Oatt  rules  nor  U.S.  law  are  yet  equipped  to 
deal.  If  the  United  States  fails  to  recognize 
it  as  a  problem,  however,  it  certainly  will 
never  be  resolved. 

The  second  mistake  free  traders  make  is 
to  approach  the  intematioiuU  economic 
system  as  if  it  were  a  finely  balanced  clock 
Instead  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption.  In 
this  mechanistic  view  all  problems  are 
caused  by  the  high  value  of  the  dollar, 
which  is  Itself  the  result  of  the  federal 
budget  deficit  and  the  failure  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Simplistically  presented,  the  budget 
deficit  causes  higher  interest  rates  because 
the  government  competes  with  the  private 
sector  in  the  capital  markets.  Higher  inter- 
est rates  lead  to  an  inflow  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  a  greater  demand  for  the  dollar. 


which  in  tum  raises  the  value  of  the  dollar 
In  relation  to  other  currencies,  thereby  en- 
couraging imports  and  discouraging  exports. 
Then,  to  reverse  the  tide,  the  United  States 
cuts  spending  and  reduces  the  deficit,  there- 
by bringing  interest  rates  down  and  prompt- 
ing foreign  Investors  to  move  out  of  dollars 
and  Into  other  currencies.  After  a  time  lag, 
this  will  right  the  U.8.  trade  balance. 

The  only  problem  with  this  elegant,  seam- 
less, and  simple  theory  is  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect what  has  actually  happened.  It  pro- 
vides only  a  limited  explanation  for  the 
trade  deficit.  This  is  not  to  say  the  theory  Is 
entirely  wrong,  only  that  It  is  Incomplete. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  substantial 
trade  deficit  since  1976.  In  1979.  when  the 
govenunent  Intervened  to  stabilize  the  rap- 
Idly  sliding  dollar,  the  country  still  regis- 
tered a  $40  billion  trade  deficit.  The  trade 
deficit  is  now  tliree  times  higher,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant deficits  with  both  a  low  and  a  high 
dollar.  While  the  dollar  has  no  doubt  been 
overvalued,  one  should  have  no  iilusions 
that  its  depreciation  will  either  eliminate 
the  deficit  or  solve  the  system's  fundamen- 
tal problems. 

A  second  consideration  is  foreign  invest- 
ment. Has  It  risen  during  this  period  of  sup- 
posedly high  interest  rates  and  a  rising 
dollar?  In  fact,  it  has  increased  less  than 
one  would  expect.  Capital  inflows  totaled 
$75  billion  in  1981.  $94  biUion  In  1982.  and 
$84  billion  in  1984.  The  main  reason  for  the 
sharp  deterioration  in  the  current  account 
is  the  large  decline  in  the  export  of  V£. 
capital  ($110  billion  In  1981  versus  only  $18 
biUion  in  1984).  which  previously  had  offset 
the  foreign  inflows. 

A  third  factor  is  interest  rates.  The  prime 
rate  peaked  at  22  percent  in  1980.  Since 
then,  it  has  moved  more  or  less  steadily 
downwards  (thanlts  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policies).  In  the  fall  of  1985  it  had 
fallen  to  9.5  percent,  a  significant  decrease 
over  four  years.  What  happened  to  the 
dollar  during  this  period  of  declining  real 
and  nominal  rates?  It  went  up— until  last 
February.  In  the  following  eight  months  it 
declined  In  value  31  percent  against  major 
European  currencies  and  over  22  percent 
against  the  yen. 

What  happened  In  February  to  cause  this 
welcome  event?  There  was  no  significant 
change  In  Interest  rates.  Nor  did  the  United 
States  reduce  spending.  It  did  not  have  a 
budget  then,  and  there  was  little  to  indicate 
that  it  would  get  one.  Indeed,  the  country 
had  no  budget  imtil  1  August,  and  the  one 
finally  developed  was  generally  considered  a 
disappointment  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit.  In  fact,  the  sharpest  decline 
against  the  yen  came  after  the  21  Septem- 
ber G-5  meeting  in  which  Secretary  Baker 
and  his  colleagues  announced  a  program  of 
greater  macroeconomlc  policy  coordination. 
There  were  no  changes  in  economic  funda- 
mentals that  could  fully  explain  the  signifi- 
cant effects  the  new  policy  has  had.  Per- 
haps because  of  this,  economists  have  criti- 
cized the  program  as  largely  one  of  smoke 
and  mirrors.  (What  this  demonstrate*  if 
anything,  is  the  value  of  smoke  and  mirrora 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.) 

In  other  words,  exchange  rate  manage- 
ment is  more  complicated  than  textbook 
theory  suggests.  Had  the  administration  not 
overestimated  the  rationality  and  foresight 
of  the  market  and  had  It  understood  the 
roles  that  psychology  and  intuition  play,  it 
could  have  tempered  the  dollar's  rise  over 
the  past  four  years.  It  also  needn't  have  dal- 
lied until  September  1985  to  improve  coordi- 
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nation  of  imicroeconomlc  policies  among  the 
major  trading  nations,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  balanced  exchange  rates.  The 
alternative  to  more  aggressive  exchange- 
rate  management  by  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  legislated  ex- 
change-rate stabilization  schemes  involving 
continued  Federal  Reserve  activity  in  the 
market.  Variations  of  this  theme  have  been 
proposed  in  Congress,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  design  in  legislation  a  program  that 
would  be  as  flexible  and  that  would  be  un- 
dertaken administratively. 

To  summarize,  the  view  that  exchange 
rates  fluctuate  according  to  rational  evalua- 
tions of  short-term  economic  indicators  is 
an  overly  simplistic  explanation  of  a  much 
more  complex  reality— a  reality  in  which  in- 
tuition and  expectations  figure  as  signifi- 
cantly as  perceptions  of  the  reality,  and  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  "save  haven"  for  investment  in 
an  increasingly  uncertain  world.  The  dollar 
may  or  may  not  fall,  regardless  of  spending 
reductions  (although  this  is  an  important 
objective  for  a  host  of  other  reasons);  its  fall 
will  not  by  itself  cause  the  current-account 
balance  to  return  to  equilibrium.  As  noted, 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  was  in  trouble  long 
before  the  dollar  began  its  climb. 

FurthBrmore,  there  are  other  systematic 
flaws  that  transcend  the  issue  of  exchange 
rates.  The  yen,  for  example,  is  not  weak 
against  all  currencies.  According  to  conven- 
tional theory,  Japan's  exports  ought  to  be 
declining  and  its  imports  increasing  in  coun- 
tries that  have  weak  currencies  vis-a-vis  the 
yen.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  however,  al- 
though the  yen  appreciated  48  percent 
against  the  won,  Korean  exports  to  Japan 
have  increased  only  2  percent  per  year.  In 
Germany,  the  yen  appreciated  28  percent 
against  the  mark,  yet  German  exports  to 
Japan  have  grown  only  1  percent  per  year. 
The  problem  of  the  dollar,  therefore,  will 
be  best  handled  by  recognizing  the  complex- 
ities of  the  trading  and  international  finan- 
cial system  instead  of  relying  on  theories 
that  ignore  them.  Although  an  understand- 
ing of  the  limits  of  traditional  models  or 
modes  of  thinking  will  not  lead  to  different 
conclusions  on  what  must  be  done  about  the 
budget  deficit.  Interest  rates,  or  the  dollar, 
it  should  lead  to  a  realization  that  these  are 
not  the  only  areas  that  require  attention. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand the  operating  principle  of  free  trade 
in  the  contemporary  economy  would  be  an 
undersUtement.  But  we  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  complexities  of  the 
world  and  the  creativity  and  determination 
with  which  governments  and  individuals 
invent  new  means  of  distorting  the  free 
market  to  serve  their  short-term  political  or 
economic  ends  at  the  expense  of  others.  For 
example,  does  the  fact  that  most  foreign 
producers  in  the  steel  industry— many  of 
them  government-owned,  with  no  profit  ex- 
pectations—have engaged  in  dumping  and 
subsidizing  put  the  question  of  steel  import 
restraints  in  a  different  light?  If  not,  does 
the  fact  that  the  European  Community  has 
once  again  extended  its  sul>sidies  to  Europe- 
an steel  producers— after  promising  three 
times  in  six  years  to  eliminate  them— sug- 
gest that  the  free-market  concept  is  a  bit 
tarnished  around  the  edges?  Is  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes  to  permit  unem- 
ployment to  be  exported  to  its  shores? 

The  policymakers  with  free-trade  tunnel 
vision  would  suggest  that  the  two  issues  are 
unrelated,  eg  subsidies  are  deplorable  and 
every  bit  as  market  distorting  as  has  been 
suggested.  Yet  that  does  not,  the  argument 


continues,  imply  that  the  United  States 
should  compound  the  error  by  retaliating. 
This  is  precisely  the  point  where  so  many  in 
Congess  part  company  with  the  theoreti- 
cians—if not  in  the  case  of  steel,  then  in  any 
of  a  hundred  other  instances. 

The  United  States  must  act  more  aggres- 
sively in  such  situations  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  two  issues  most  certainly  are  re- 
lated. In  the  case  of  steel,  ec  subsidies  are 
violations  of  gatt  rules  (which  the  Ec  has 
accepted)  and  U.S.  law.  They  severely  de- 
press prices  in  the  U.S.  market,  often  to  a 
degree  out  of  proportion  with  the  amount 
of  steel  actually  involved.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  recognized  this  problem 
explicitly  in  a  1982  case  involving  Spanish 
steel:  "In  a  market  where  discounting  is  now 
commonplace,  the  mere  presence  of  an  offer 
from  an  importer  of  steel  at  a  lower  price 
can  have  a  discernible  impact."  •  Price  sup- 
pression has  prevented  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try from  earning  enough  money  to  make 
the  new  investment  necessary  to  remain 
competitive.  The  ec  action,  as  well  as  that  of 
numerous  other  producers,  affects  the  U.S. 
industry;  by  definition,  it  ought  to  affect 
U.S.  policy  as  well. 

The  argument  that  the  United  States 
should  welcome  cheap  imports  when  Euro- 
pean taxpayers  have  picked  up  part  of  the 
tab  is  also  dangerously  misleading,  because 
the  strength  of  any  economy  rests  on  pro- 
duction, not  consumption.  The  presence  of  a 
domestic  industry  competing  with  imports 
not  only  has  national-security  implications 
in  such  cases  as  steel,  it  also  has  major  price 
implications  for  the  long  term,  because  it 
guarantees  continued  competition  in  the 
classic  Western  sense.  In  the  textile  indus- 
try, for  example,  the  last  U.S.  producer  of 
velveteen  went  into  bankruptcy  in  1984. 
Within  a  few  months  the  price  of  Imported 
velveteen  had  risen  33  percent.  Although 
velveteen,  unlike  steel,  may  not  he  essential 
to  U.S.  defense,  this  example  illustrates 
even  the  short-term  consequences  of  permit- 
ting the  demise  of  an  American  industry.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  a  high  price  for  consum- 
ers, not  to  mention  the  unemployed,  to  pay 
for  cheaper  fabric  in  this  year's  fashions. 
Such  an  approach  literally  sacrifices  future 
economic  strength  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
lower  prices  today. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  in  1984  re- 
quiring country  of  origin  labeling  on  appar- 
el has  also  provided  a  valuable  lesson  in 
pricing.  For  the  first  time  consimiers  can 
see,  in  catalogues  and  in  stores,  that  identi- 
cal items  from  the  United  States  and  abroad 
have  the  same  retail  price,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  goods  almost  certainly  cost 
less  to  produce.  The  benefit  in  these  cases 
goes  not  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  retailer 
who,  not  suprisingly,  prefers  the  larger 
markup  he  can  obtain  with  foreign  goods. 

The  second  reason  that  the  United  States 
should  act  more  aggressively  is  a  tactical 
one.  The  United  States  has  for  years  tried 
to  establish  some  international  discipline 
over  subsidized  export  financing  practiced 
by  its  trading  partners.  As  the  following  ex- 
ample proves,  and  aggresive  policy  may  be 
the  only  way  to  force  an  offending  country 
back  into  the  market  system. 

Export  credit  subsidies,  which  virtually  all 
economists  condemn,  give  export  contracts 
not  to  the  most  efficient  producer,  the  best- 
quality  product,  or  even  the  lowest  price, 
but  to  those  companies  with  the  biggest  pot 
of  govenunent  money  behind  them.  Since 
many  credits  involve  major  projects  such  as 
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nuclear  or  conventional  power  plants  or  civil 
aircraft,  thousands  of  jobs  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake.  Because  no 
one  pays  cash  for  projects  that  will  take 
years  to  build,  the  critical  element  is  not  the 
bid  price  but  the  financing  terms,  which  will 
determine  the  total  cost. 

While  this  problem  has  not  been  solved, 
thanks  to  the  persistence  of  mixed  credits 
some  of  the  worst  offenders  were  eliminated 
by  the   1983  OECD  agreement.  This  was 
achieved  partly  because  of  a  congressional 
commitment  to  a   "war  chest"— a  proposed 
$1  billion  fund  that  would  be  available  to 
match  the  subsidies  employed  by  U.S.  com- 
petitors—and partly  because  on  several  oc- 
casions   the    administration    actually    did 
supply  a  match  through  regular  Export- 
Import  Bank  programs.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  succeeded  only  after  it  had 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  act  unilat- 
erally if  necessary  (a  commitment  exempli- 
fied by  the  then-deputy  secretary  of  the 
treasury  Tim  McNamar  in  his  famous  "deep 
pockets"  speech  of  June  1981).  Of  course, 
progress  was  delayed  for  several  years  by 
the  inexplicable  refusal  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  support  a  subsi- 
dy fund.  This  was  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  By  late  1985,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration had  reversed  its  position  and  as  of 
this  writing  is  supporting  a  similar  approach 
to  combat  mixed  creidts.  Like  the  proverbial 
mule  who  had  to  be  hit  over  the  head  with  a 
two-by-four  to  get  his  attention,  some  of  our 
trading  partners  require  more  than  gentle 
remonstrance   to  be   persuaded  to  rectify 
what  they  and  we  know  to  be  distortions  of 
the  free  market  and  violations  of  gatt.  On 
occasion  U.S.  pressure  has  even  been  wel- 
comed by  a  foreign  government  convinced 
that  remedial  action  was  needed  but  not 
willing  to  accept  its  political  consequences. 
In  those  cases  the  foreign  government  can 
foist  the  blame  for  an  unpopular  measure 
on  the  United  States. 

Because  of  countervailing  political  pres- 
sures, the  United  States  has  often  failed  to 
take  actions  it  knows  are  necessary.  Trade 
policy  usually  loses  to  other  considerations. 
The  Defense  Department  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  for  example,  opposed 
strong  actions  against  Japan  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  government  to  increase  its  defense 
spending.  Similarly,  U.S.  reluctance  to  press 
such  countries  as  China,  Mexico,  and  Korea 
on  a  variety  of  trade  issues  is  related  to  the 
desire  to  maintain  good  political  relations. 

Clearly,  the  actions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments affect  U.S.  industries  directly  and  ad- 
versely (a  fact  often  conveniently  forgotten 
by  free  traders).  Often  the  only  way  to  re- 
spond to  those  actions  is  through  threat- 
ened or  actual  retaliation.  Trade  policy  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  determined  efforts  to  re- 
solve discrete  problems.  The  philosophical 
framework  within  which  those  actions  are 
taken  does  not  constitute  policy,  but  merely 
rhetoric.  It  is  action  that  shapes  policy- 
action  on  such  issues  as  steel,  citrus,  tex- 
tiles, a  new  Round,  services,  and  govern- 
ment procurement— and  it  is  these  specific 
cases  that'  the  United  States  should  concen- 
trate its  efforts. 

The  following  principles  do  provide  a  basis 
for  a  true  "free  trade"  policy  as  well  as  a 
contex  for  specific  actions  that  should  be 
taken  on  particular  problems. 

Adjustment  A  healthy  economy  is  a 
changing  economy;  yet  a  changing  economy 
creates  victims— people  and  companies  left 
behind  as  they  lose  their  competitiveness. 
Victims  of  change  caused  by  dumped  im- 


ports or  blocked  market  access  abroad  are 
particularly  angry,  since  their  unemploy- 
ment is  not  due  to  market  forces.  In  either 
case,  however,  these  victims  are  lobbyist  for 
protection,  and  they  rarely  distinguish 
among  themselves  as  victims  of  "free  trade" 
or  "unfair  trade." 

A  proper  approach  to  adjustment,  there- 
fore, is  essential  both  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  United  States  and  to  its 
political  interest  in  reducing  the  constituen- 
cy for  protectionism.  As  noted  before,  how- 
ever, neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  country  has  undertaken  adjustment 
very  effectively.  It  is  difficult.  Employees  in 
import-impacted  industries  (footwear,  tex- 
tiles, apparel)  are  often  at  the  low  end  of 
the  wage,  job,  skill,  and  education  scales. 
Plants  are  often  located  in  rural  areas 
where  alternative  Job  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited. In  other  cases,  like  that  of  steel,  work- 
ers are  often  highly  paid,  highly  skilled, 
proud  of  their  Job.  and  reluctant  to  change, 
particularly  since  most  alternatives  would 
pay  less. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
import  restraint  will  often  be  an  integral 
part  of  adjustment.  Article  XIX  of  the  gatt 
acknowledges  this  and  allows  procedures  for 
providing  such  relief  on  the  conditions  that 
it  be  temporary,  declining  in  effect,  and  un- 
dertsUien  pursuant  to  a  determination  of  do- 
mestic injury.  The  purpose  of  such  tempo- 
rary relief  is  to  provide  an  umbrella  under 
which  an  orderly  adjustment  to  the  new 
competitive  reality  can  occur,  either 
through  an  orderly  phasedown  or  the  cre- 
ation of  an  economic  climate  conducive  to 
new  investment  and  the  restoration  of  com- 
petitiveness. (The  affected  industry,  of 
course,  invariably  defines  its  objectives  as 
the  latter,  despite  the  fact  the  former  might 
be  more  appropriate.  Article  XIX  would 
permit  import  restraint  for  either  purpose.) 
Free  traders  frequently  miss  this  point. 
The  real  issue  in  the  footwear  Section  201 
case,  for  example,  was  not  whether  a  protec- 
tionist action  would  or  would  not  be  taken, 
but  rather  whether  the  industry  could 
become  more  competitive  (as  it  claimed)  and 
whether  Import  restraints  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  that.  This  is  the  kind  of  analysis 
the  government  should  undertake.  Legisla- 
tion that  I  originally  proposed  in  1983,  and 
that  has  been  included  in  the  Senate's  bi- 
partisan Trade  Enhancement  Act,  would 
ensure  analysis  of  this  kind  and  create  a  re- 
quirement for  a  quid  pro  quo  among  indus- 
try, labor,  and  the  government,  in  which 
import  rehef  could  be  provided  in  return  for 
an  industry  adjustment  plan  and  appropri- 
ate commitments  toward  its  implementa- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  adjustment  is  difficult  does 
not  decrease  its  importance  either  to  affect- 
ed workers  or  to  the  United  States'  contin- 
ued leadership  of  the  tiading  system.  U.S. 
failure  to  face  and  resolve  adjustment  prob- 
lems domestically  can  only  discourage  other 
nations  from  meeting  their  responsibilities; 
since  equalizing  the  pace  of  adjustment 
among  countries  is  essential  to  maintaining 
trade  "peace,"  this  failure  will  also  retard 
general  systemic  change. 

Systemic  Reforms.  It  is  not  news  to  sug- 
gest that  the  gatt  is  weak  compared  to  what 
was  promised  in  the  International  Trtule  Or- 
ganization in  the  1940s  and  the  reality  of 
existing  counterpart  institutions.  Its  disci- 
plinary process  is  extremely  slow  and  often 
ineffective,  as  "losing"  countries  (including 
the  United  States)  block  adoption  of  panel 
reports.  As  of  September  1985  the  United 
States  had  secured  favorable  panel  reports 


In  five  cases  (pasta,  cltnu,  canned  fruit, 
leather,  and  ec  use  of  the  value-added  tax  in 
government  procurement):  no  remedial 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
launch  into  an  extended  discussion  of  struc- 
tural reform.  However,  of  the  changes  that 
could  be  made,  probably  the  two  most 
useful  would  be  (I)  a  move  away,  from  con- 
sensual decisionmaking,  thereby  permitting 
a  less-than-unanimous  vote  to  authorize 
action,  and  (2)  expansion  and  redefinition  of 
code  coverage. 

The  first  option  is  not  new;  indeed,  I  pro- 
p(»ed  it  in  a  1983  speech.  As  was  true  of  the 
notorious  Polish  liberum  veto  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  requirement  of  unanimity  is  a 
guarantee  of  paralysis.  Since  virtually  every 
finding  will  hurt  someone  in  the  short  run, 
it  is  easy  to  find  at  least  one  opponent  on 
any  given  issue.  Bitter  experience  has 
shown  that  not  everyone  is  equally  commit- 
ted to  open  markets,  but  If  the  system  is  to 
function  at  all  it  must  be  assumed  that  at 
least  a  majority  is  committed  to  an  open 
market  in  any  given  case.  The  system 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  this  reality. 

The  second  change  that  has  been  pro- 
posed—code redefinition  and  expansion— re- 
flects the  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Tokyo  Round,  in  which  America  essen- 
tially traded  quantitative  concessions  on 
tariffs  for  promises  of  good  behavior.  It  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  vague  phrases 
and  limited  coverage  of  the  GATT  codes 
made  differences  of  interpretation  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  many  cases, 
such  as  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
subsidy,  the  United  States  needs  to  plug 
holes  left  over  from  the  Tokyo  Round  as 
well  as  broaden  coverage  to  reflect  new 
market  distortions  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  last  six  years  in  order  to  circum- 
vent the  MTN  codes'  strictures.  Only 
through  this  kind  of  revitalization  can  we 
breathe  new  life  into  this  moribund  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  the  forthcoming  new  round 
will  provide  that  opportunity. 

Exchange-Rate  Management  While  there 
are  those  who  call  for  a  return  to  fixed  rates 
or  the  creation  of  a  new  system  of  fixed  or 
semifixed  bands  within  which  currencies 
would  fluctuate,  the  weight  of  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  floating-rate  system  is  ade- 
quate to  U.S.  needs.  What  has  been  lacking 
is  careful,  foreslghted  management  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  an  understanding  that 
good  management  depends  upon  a  mix  of 
policy  tools. 

Obviously  reduction  of  the  U.S.  federal 
budget  deficit  is  a  necessary  step.  Better 
psychological  management,  as  discussed 
above,  is  also  a  critical  element;  it  can  miti- 
gate, but  not  reverse,  fundamental  trends. 
Equally  important,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Japan,  is  better  macroeconomic  policy  co- 
ordination among  the  developed  countries. 
As  long  as  Japanese  consumption  is  de- 
pressed, savings  are  high,  and  interest  rates 
are  low,  capital  will  go  elsewhere.  In  its  first 
term  the  Reagan  administration  interpreted 

"policy  coordination"  to  mean  persuading 
everyone  else  to  follow  U.S.  policies.  It  also 
took  a  "macho  "  approach  to  exchange  rates. 
A  strong  dollar  meant  a  strong  economy. 
Recently,  under  the  guidance  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  James  Baker,  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  itself  to  be  more  flexible 
and  accommodating  in  the  interest  of  ob- 
taining policy  consensus  and  more  skilled  in 
talking  the  dollar  down.  One  way  to  contin- 
ue the  move  toward  policy  consensus  is  to 
broaden  discussion  on  it.  Those  calling  for  a 
"new  Bretton  Woods,"  as  I  did  in  1983,  rec- 


ognize the  need  for  better  macroeconomic 
policy  coordination  and  for  an  institutional 
framework  within  which  this  can  occur.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  congressional  proposals 
have  called  for  mandatory  exchange  rate 
intervention  by  the  Fedeal  Reserve  Board 
under  specified  circumstances.  Although 
this  kind  of  mechanical  approach  Is  not  to 
be  preferred.  Congress  may  conclude  that  it 
has  no  alternative  if  the  dollar  does  not 
settle  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Encourage  Market-Oriented  Policies. 
There  have  been  numerous  Instances  of 
market-distorting  practices  in  a  wide  variety 
of  countries  and  economic  systems.  The 
United  States  needs  to  emphasize  the  gradu- 
al but  definite  elimination  of  such  practices, 
not  only  with  respect  to  such  "clastic"  pro- 
tectionist actions  as  extraordinarily  high 
tariffs  or  low  quotas  on  selected  items  or 
other  barriers  to  market  access,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  fundamental  market  ori- 
entation of  other  nations'  domestic  econo- 
mies. Our  trading  partners  must  be  encour- 
aged to  take  such  measures  as  phasing  out 
subsidies,  eliminating  state  control  of  enter- 
prises, refusing  to  permit  the  government  to 
set  prices,  and  encouraging  competition. 
Painful  though  they  might  be  in  the  short 
run,  steps  such  as  these  will  not  only  bring 
countries  more  in  line  with  their  interna- 
tional obligations  but  will  promote  health- 
ier, more  balanced  growth.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  for  the  nics  and  ldcs  carry- 
ing heavy  international  debt  burdens.  The 
simple  fact  of  access  to  the  U.8.  market 
caimot  by  Itaelf  solve  their  debt  problems, 
nor  will  it  lead  to  long-term  balanced 
growth  domestically.  Their  pursuit  of 
market-oriented  policies  Is  good  for  both  the 
United  States  and  for  them. 

More  Aggressive  Taclici.  This  article  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  both  new  policies 
and  new  tactics  premised  on  new  attitudes 
toward  policymaking  and  negotiation.  The 
challenge  is  occasioned  not  only  by  a 
changed  world  but  by  common  sense.  Grant- 
ed, any  country  is  subject  to  domestic  politi- 
cal pressures,  and  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
expect  these  to  prevail  at  times,  as  they  so 
clearly  have  in  the  cases  of  European  farm- 
ers and  numerous  special  Japanese  Inter- 
ests. Obviously,  nations  are  free  to  pursue 
what  policies  they  deem  appropriate,  but 
when  the  United  States  is  hurt  by  these 
policies,  it  should  pursue  policies  of  its  own 
to  balance  the  costs. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that  inter- 
national institutions  are  not  in  any  condi- 
tion to  make  cases  for  the  United  States, 
however  legitimate  these  might  be.  It  con- 
tinues to  make  sense  to  work  within  those 
Institutions,  as  we  have  in  numerous  Section 
301  cases.  However,  when  the  United  States 
has  been  determined  to  be  in  the  right,  it 
should  design  follow-up  policies  that  will  en- 
force rights  as  well  as  strengthen  the 
system  in  the  process.  To  fail  to  do  so  is  not 
only  to  earn  the  reputation  of  an  interna- 
tional patsy— a  reputation  the  United  States 
has  already  acquired  on  trade  Issues  in  nu- 
merous countries— but  also  to  contribute  to 
further  deterioration  of  International  disci- 
pline. 

In  many  respects  both  the  pressure  for 
action  from  the  American  public  and  the 
great  free-trade  debate  among  politicians 
are  questions  of  tactics,  not  objectives.  Ev- 
eryone would  probably  agree  that  market 
deviations  ought  to  be  eliminated.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  the  objective  but  rather  how  to 
achieve  It.  The  last  ten  years  have  demon- 
strated that  to  threaten  and  complain  alone 
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economy  of  the  regions  they're  visit-    entif ic  career  was  squelched.  His  un- 
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looking  for— a  black,  chauffeur-driven  Volga 
Ilmouaine— and  signal*  it  to  the  curb.  A 
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are  inadequate.  On  occasion  retaliation  will 
have  to  be  the  answer. 

Avoidance  of  protectionist  actions  at 
home  has  not  been  included  in  the  forego- 
ing policy  recommendations.  The  omission 
is  intentional.  If  the  United  States  success- 
fuUy  pursues  the  other  proposed  policies- 
adjustment  at  home  and  restoration  of 
international  discipline  and  marliet-oriented 
policies  abroad— pressures  for  unilateral 
trade  restraint  will  diminish.  To  act  other- 
wise is  to  treat  symptoms  rather  than 
causes. 

The  policy  recommendations  described 
here  reflect  goals  that  are  broadly  shared 
by  U.S.  politicians  and  economists  with 
regard  to  the  tdnd  of  economic  system  that 
would  be  good  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world:  a  marlcet  system  in  which  barriers 
are  removed  and  strong  international  disci- 
pline ensures  that  they  stay  removed.  It  is 
more  on  matters  of  emphasis  that  I  differ 
with  the  recommendations  of  others.  How- 
ever, that  difference  is  based  on  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  way  the  world  has  changed 
since  World  War  II— and  how  it  continues  to 
change— and  of  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  understand  and  adapt  to  those 
changes  rather  than  to  pretend  they  have 
not  occurred.  Only  by  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges can  U.S.  policymalcers  malie  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  an  expedient  for  U.S.  and 
world  economic  interests.* 


THE  RESULTS  OF  FURTHER 
DEFENSE  CUTS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  written  by  Senator  Dan 
QuATiE  that  api>eared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  on  Monday.  May  12.  1986. 

In  this  article  Senator  Quatle  has 
highlighted  many  of  the  consequences 
that  will  inevitably  result  from  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  President's  de- 
fense budget. 

Those  with  short  memories  may  not 
recall  the  conditions  of  the  late  1970's 
that  resulted  from  our  systematic  un- 
derfunding  of  defense  requirements 
throughout  that  decade.  Senator 
QUAYLE  does  an  excellent  job  of  re- 
minding us  of  those  consequences  and 
gives  fair  warning  that  if  we  continue 
to  hack  away  at  the  defense  budget  we 
will  soon  recreate  those  conditions. 

I  commend  Senator  Quayle  for  this 
outstanding  article  and  I  encourage 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  read  it 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  12. 

1986] 

Hacking  Away  at  Defense 

(By  Dan  Quayle) 

After  weeks  of  painstaking  give  and  take, 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  2  voted  70-25  to  ap- 
prove a  budget  for  the  1987  fiscal  year  that 
meets  the  Granun-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
target  in  a  responsible  manner— by  further 
reducing  domestic  spending,  by  curbing  the 
amount  of  new  revenues,  and  by  sustaining 
the  investment  we  must  make  to  safeguard 
our  national  security. 

A  majority  of  Senate  Republicans  and 
Democrats  voted  for  the  compromise  budget 
package,  which  calls  for  the  bare  minimum 


we  should  allocate  for  defense  spending— 
$301  biUion. 

At  long  last,  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  preparing  its  version  of  the  1987 
budget.  Given  that  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  now  reported  a  plan  that  cuts 
new  military  spending  authority  from  this 
year's  level  of  $287  billion  to  $285  billion— 
and  that  House  Republicans  are  proposing 
$292  billion  for  defense  in  1987—1  think  it's 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  defense 
spending. 

As  a  candidate  for  re-election.  I  recognize 
the  political  advantages  of  railing  against 
the  Pentagon.  With  the  electorate  still  reel- 
ing from  spare-parts  "horror  stories." 
anyone  calling  for  defense  cuts  is  on  politi- 
cally safe  ground. 

But  before  members  of  Congress  begin  the 
stampede  to  see  who  can  cut  defense  the 
most,  they  should  consider  carefully  the 
consequences  of  hacking  away  at  defense 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

Last  year  the  Congress  cut  $36  billion 
from  the  president's  defense  request.  For 
the  first  time  in  15  years,  that  produced  a 
defense  budget  with  negative  real  growth  (6 
percent  less  than  the  preceding  year's 
budget).  While  the  budget  the  Senate  has 
approved  for  1987  provides  $19  billion  less 
than  the  president  requested  for  defense,  it 
at  least  allows  for  enough  growth  in  defense 
spending  to  cover  inflation  costs.  But  the 
defense  levels  being  discussed  by  both 
House  Democrats  and  Republicans  would,  if 
adopted,  yield  two  consecutive  years  of  neg- 
ative defense  growth  just  eight  months 
after  Congress  committed  itself  to  maintain- 
ing 3  percent  Teal  growth  for  defense  in 
both  1987  and  1988.  Some  commitment! 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  encour- 
aged the  popular  but  spurious  notion  that 
growth  in  the  defense  budget  created  the 
deficit  and  must  therefore  be  slashed.  That 
idea  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  facts. 
During  the  last  two  decades  (during  which 
most  of  our  national  debt  was  amassed),  for 
every  dollar  of  growth  realized  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  non-defense  programs  grew 
seven  dollars.  That's  right:  non-defense 
growth  (including  all  domestic  and  entitle- 
ment programs)  outpaced  defense  spending 
increases  by  more  than  7-to-l  over  the  past 
20  years.  Defense  spending  did  not  create 
the  deficit. 

It  wiU  surprise  some  members  of  Congress 
to  learn  that  the  defense  budgets  proposed 
by  the  president  will  actually  decline  as  a 
share  of  gross  national  product  over  the 
next  four  years.  From  a  high  of  6.4  percent 
of  ONP  in  1985.  the  defense  share  declines 
steadily  until  it  levels  off  at  6.1  percent  in 
the  years  1988-90.  Since  1940.  only  during 
the  1970s  have  we  maintained  a  lower  aver- 
age share  of  ONP  for  defense  (6  percent) 
than  would  be  maintained  under  the 
Reagan  defense  budgets  (6.2  percent).  And 
all  of  us  remember  the  calamities  brought 
about  by  that  "decade  of  neglect"  as  we  sys- 
tematically underfunded  our  defense  re- 
quirements. We  are  paying  today  for  our 
shortsightedness  of  the  1970s. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  spend  6.2  percent  of  ONP  for  defense, 
but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to.  A  second 
year  of  severe  defense  reductions  wUl  have 
serious  long-term  consequences.  They  in- 
clude: Slowing  our  conventional  and  strate- 
gic force  modernization. 

Dramatic  cuts  will  lead  to  program 
stretch-outs  delaying  the  delivery  of  new 
equipment  to  the  inventory.  Our  forces,  al- 
ready at  a  numerical  disadvantage,  will 
gradually    lose    their   qualitative   edge   as 


Soviet  technological  advances  continue. 
Critically  important  but  expensive  programs 
such  as  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter.  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Aircraft.  MV-22  Osprey 
(JVX).  LHX  light  helicopter,  and  C-17  air- 
lift programs— all  designed  to  maintain  our 
technological  advantage— will  likely  be  ter- 
minated under  further  defense  cuts.  Our  in- 
ability to  maintain  adequate  conventional 
forces  will  compel  a  greater  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  capabilities  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  and  our  national  military  com- 
munications, warning,  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems will  be  diminished,  shifting  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Prospects  for  meaningful  arms  control 
agreements  will  be  reduced. 

Many  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  de- 
fense reductions  are  also  the  most  vocal  in 
support  of  arms  control  agreements.  Yet  by 
slashing  the  defense  budget,  we  hand  the 
Soviets  results  they  could  not  hope  to 
achieve  at  the  negotiating  table.  Such  uni- 
lateral reductions  only  encourage  Soviet  in- 
transigence and  delays:  why  negotiate  at  all 
when  the  U.S.  Congress  is  willing  to  hand 
over  one  concession  after  another  for  noth- 
ing in  return? 

Defense  cuts  will  jeopardize  procurement 
stability  and  drive  up  costs. 

Efficient  production  rates  tmd  vigorous 
competition  caiuiot  be  maintained  in  a  de- 
clining budget.  Defense  cuts  will  force  a 
return  to  sole-source  prociu^ments  and 
stretched-out,  uneconomical  production 
rates  for  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  missiles,  and 
other  weapons  systems. 

One  of  the  Packard  Commission's  key  rec- 
ommendations is  simply  this:  if  you  want  to 
cut  the  cost  of  defense,  stabilize  the  budget- 
ing process. 

Defense  cuts  will  jeopardize  readiness  and 
sustainability. 

Invariably,  when  major  defense  reduc- 
tions are  made,  a  significant  share  is  taken 
from  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  ac- 
counts and  other  areas  that  directly  affect 
readiness  and  sustainability.  The  rapid 
spendout  rates  of  these  accounts  produce  at- 
tractive outlay  "savings"  unlike  the  slower 
spending  procurement  accounts.  These  re- 
ductions in  flying  hours,  training  days, 
steaming  hours,  spare  parts,  and  munitions 
may  contribute  to  solving  short-term  budg- 
etary problems,  but  in  the  long  run  will  cost 
us  dearly. 

Must  we  repeat  the  cycle  that  led  to  the 
defense  crises  of  the  late  1970s  when  we  had 
ships  that  couldn't  sail,  aircraft  that 
couldn't  fly,  and  a  "hollow"  Army  filled 
with  Category  IV  recruits  (those  having  the 
lowest  aptitude  for  military  service)? 

Will  we  have  to  wait  until  another  Desert 
One  disaster  awakes  us  and  the  headlines 
shout  "U.S.  Military  Unprepared"  before  we 
realize  we  have  skimped  just  a  little  too 
much  in  our  attempt  to  buy  defense  "on  the 
cheap"? 

Investment  in  national  security  is  the  in- 
surance we  pay  for  our  freedoms.  Freedom 
is  America's  most  cherished  commodity,  and 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it* 


economy  of  the  regions  they're  visit- 
ing. Vacationers  spent  $244  billion  in 
1984  on  travel  and  tourism  in  this 
country.  This  accounted  for  6  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Travel 
and  tourism  is  the  third  largest  retail 
or  service  industry,  and  the  second 
largest  employer,  in  America. 

Tourism  lets  a  person  explore  the 
lifestyles  and  cultures  of  different 
areas.  Traveling  gives  a  person  the 
chance  to  see  other  areas  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  The  traveler  can 
experience  different  geographical  set- 
tings, cultures,  people,  food,  and  inter- 
esting places  that  played  a  role  in  the 
development  of  our  great  Nation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  million 
Americans  and  twenty-one  million  for- 
eign visitors  travel  for  either  business 
or  pleasure  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  Tourism  has  produced  $51  billion 
in  U.S.  wages  and  salaries,  and  sup- 
ports 6.9  million  Jobs  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Along  with  producing  Jobs  and 
bringing  in  revenue,  tourism  and 
travel  brings  in  $25  billion  'n  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  people 
will  be  traveling  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  months. 
It  is  important  that  people  realize  the 
effects  of  tourism.  The  week  of  May 
18-24.  1986.  is  designated  as  "National 
Tourism  Week."  The  purpose  of  this 
week  is  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
Government  officials  and  the  public  of 
the  role  tourism  and  travel  plays  in 
the  social,  cultural,  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  America.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  America  to  Join  me  in  celebrat- 
ing 'National  Tourism  Week."* 


TO     ANDREI     SAK- 
HIS    65TH    BIRTH- 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
when  someone  takes  a  vacation  they 
are  getting  an  education  on  different 
social  atmospheres,  cultures,  and  eco- 
nomic situations.  Little  do  they  know 
that  they  are  also  contributing  to  the 


A    TRIBUTE 

HAROV    ON 

DAY 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Andrei  Sakhorov 
on  his  65th  birthday.  The  world-re- 
nowned nuclear  physicist,  human 
rights  advocate  and  winner  of  the  1975 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  courageously 
stood  up  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
humAn  rights  in  spite  of  the  harsh  re- 
prisals meted  out  to  him  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

When  Sakharov  learned  in  1961  that 
the  Soviets  were  about  to  violate  the 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  test  ban, 
he  protested.  For  his  efforts  to  stop 
multimegaton  atmospheric  tests,  he 
received  a  stinging  rebuke  from  Niklta 
Khrushchev  who  reportedly  said. 
"Leave  it  to  us  who  are  specialists  in 
this  tricky  business  to  make  foreign 
policy.  I  would  be  a  slob  and  not  chair- 
man of  the  council  if  I  listened  to  the 
likes  of  Sakharov." 

After  the  publication  of  his  1968 
work.  "Progress,  Coexistence  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom."  in  the  West,  Dr. 
Sakharov's  security  clearance  was 
abruptly  canceled  and  his  brilliant  sci- 


entific career  was  squelched.  His  un- 
ceasing efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  dis- 
sidents and  political  prisoners  further 
antagonized  the  Soviet  leadership. 
When  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghani- 
stan In  December  1979  Sakharov  again 
refused  to  be  silent.  He  condemned 
the  brutal  assault  on  the  Afghan 
people.  Three  weeks  later,  In  January 
1980,  he  was  sentenced  to  Internal 
exile  In  the  city  of  Gorky  without  even 
the  pretense  of  a  trial. 

In  the  first  years  after  Dr.  Sakhar- 
ov's exile,  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
continued  to  travel  freely  between 
Gorky  and  Moscow,  but  the  situation 
changed  drastically  In  May  1984  when 
Dr.  Sakharov  Initiated  a  hunger  strike 
in  support  of  his  wife's  efforts  to  go 
abroad  for  medical  treatment. 

The  Soviet  authorities  accused 
Yelena  Bonner  of  plotting  with  the 
United  States  embassy  In  Moscow  to 
take  refuge  there  and  to  use  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's hunger  strike  to  mount  an 
anti-Soviet  campaign.  She  was  eventu- 
ally convicted  of  antl-Sovlet  slander 
and  was  also  sentenced  to  exile  In 
Gorky.  At  one  point  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities forcibly  took  Dr.  Sakharov  to 
a  hospital  where,  according  to  ac- 
counts received  in  the  West,  he  was 
force-fed  and  administered  mlnd-alter- 
Ing  drugs. 

Except  for  Yelena  Bonner's  current 
trip  to  the  United  States  for  medical 
treatment,  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
have  been  forced  to  live  in  almost  total 
isolation:  they  have  no  telephone;  the 
KGB  monitors  their  every  action.  In 
return  for  allowing  Yelena  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  medical  treat- 
ment, the  Soviets  made  Dr.  Sakharov 
sign  away  his  right  to  ever  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  the  Soviets'  goal  Is  to 
reduce  Andrei  Sakharov  to  the  status 
of  a  nonperson.  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
however,  that  they  will  not  succeed; 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  is  afraid  of  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Just  think  of  It.  the  Soviet 
Union— with  Its  vast  military  arsenal- 
still  cannot  silence  the  voice  of  free- 
dom. The  Soviets  can  persecute  Andrei 
Sakharov,  force  him  into  exile  and 
even  torture  him.  but  they  cannot 
change  the  fact  that  he  has  become  a 
symbol  of  freedom  to  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  honored 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 
one  of  the  greatest  freedom  fighters  of 
our  time.  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "The  Persecu- 
tion of  Andrei  Sakharov"  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  In  Its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
Thk  PntsicTrnoN  or  Ahdhki  Sakbakov 

It  is  January  23,  1980.  a  cold,  gray  Tues- 
day in  Moscow.  A  policeman  stands  in  the 
center  of  Lenlnsky  Prospekt.  one  of  Mos- 
cow's main  streets,  searching  the  south- 
bound traffic.  At  2  p.m.  he  sees  what  he  li 


looking  for— a  black,  chauffeur-driven  Volga 
limousine— and  ilgnala  it  to  the  curb.  A 
stoop-ahouldered  man  with  a  wisp  of  whit* 
hair  and  deep-set  eyes  is  sitting  in  the  back. 
Paasen-by  turn  to  watch  while  plain- 
clothes police,  whose  high-handed  self-as- 
surance marks  them  as  KOB,  get  into  the 
car,  which  then  melts  Into  the  traffic.  One 
more  comrade  is  being  hauled  off  to  con- 
front the  error  of  his  ways. 

But  there  is  a  difference.  This  comrade  la 
Andrei  Sakharov— one  of  the  towering  Intel- 
lects of  our  time  and  the  outspoken  soul  of 
the  beleaguered  human-rights  movement  in 
the  U.8.8.R.  Unable  to  silence  him,  afraid  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  civilised  world  by  mur- 
dering him,  the  Kremlin  has  decided  to  Iso- 
late Sakharov. 

It  all  goes  quickly.  Sakharov  is  driven  to 
the  office  of  the  procurator  general  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  informed  that  for  anti-Soviet 
activities  he  is  to  be  stripped  of  hla  decora- 
tions and  awards,  and  deprived  of  the  right 
to  live  in  Moscow,  the  city  where  he  has 
spent  nearly  his  whole  life.  That  afternoon, 
he  and  his  second  wife,  Elena  Bonner,  are 
flown  250  miles  east  to  Oorki.  a  drab  mili- 
tary-industrial city  closed  to  foreigners  and 
far  from  the  academic  stiumulatlon  essen- 
tial to  Sakharov's  work. 

On  days  when  the  wind  wasn't  blowing 
too  hard,  the  exile  would  walk  in  the  dreary 
district  where  he  was  made  to  live.  Usually 
Elena  Bonner  walked  with  him.  slowly,  both 
with  ailing  hearts,  both  suddenly  turned 
old.  Sakharov  would  carry  a  heavy  shoulder 
bag  crammed  with  manuscripts,  journals,  a 
radio.  He  took  It  everywhere,  even  when  he 
went  to  buy  bread.  Why?  "Because  the 
police  would  break  in,  smash  the  radio  and 
steal  the  papers."  said  the  exile.  They  had 
done  It  before. 

Ironically,  Andrei  Sakharov  had  onoe 
been  a  pillar  of  the  esUbUahment,  among 
the  most  privileged  of  Soviet  dtlaens.  Al- 
though he  never  joined  the  Communist 
Party,  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  considered 
him  one  of  their  own.  their  scientific  prodi- 
gy. They  showered  him  with  every  honor 
and  material  comfort. 

But  Sakharov  was  not  one  of  them.  In 
1953,  he  had  made  the  decisive  contribution 
to  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  In  the  belief 
that  once  both  superpowers  held  this  cata- 
strophic weapon  they  would  be  forced  to  ne- 
gotiate their  differences.  Gradually  he  felt 
driven  to  speak  out  against  the  nuclear 
threat  to  humanity.  Then  he  began  raising 
Issues  that  no  one  wanted  to  talk  about, 
taking  the  side  of  those  who  were  in  trouble 
with  the  KOB  because  of  what  they  said  or 
believed. 

Dissent  In  the  VSJB.R.  la  a  lightning  rod: 
eventually  It  called  down  on  Sakharov's 
head  the  thundering  fulmlnatlons  of  the 
wardens  of  Soviet  orthodoxy.  He  was  un- 
moved; he  did  not  lust  for  power  or  the  ma- 
terial rewards  that  separated  the  classes  in 
the  so-called  classless  society.  But  to  people 
who  spend  endless  hours  waiting  in  line  Just 
to  buy  the  day's  necessities.  Sakharov  was 
impossible  to  understand.  "What  does  he 
want?"  they  asked  in  bewilderment.  "He 
had  everything  and  he  threw  it  away." 

The  Sakharovs  are  installed  in  a  KOB- 
controlled  apartment:  four  small  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  building  acroaa  from 
the  police  sUtion.  The  police  can— and  do- 
look  directly  into  their  windows.  There  Is  no 
telephone:  soon  after  they  move  in,  a  police 
post  is  established  outside  their  door— a 
Uble.  a  chair,  four  six-hour  shif U  every  day. 

Still  stunned  by  what  has  happened  to 
them,  they  are  grateful  for  the  couple 
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across  the  hall.  "If  you  need  anything.  Just 
knock."  says  the  husband.  A  woman  who 
lives  upstairs  befriends  them;  her  child  suf- 
fers from  an  allergic  rash,  and  EUena 
Bonner,  a  pediatrician,  prescribes  a  success- 
ful treatment. 

But  the  KGB  sees  everything.  One  day 
the  couple  deliberately  turn  their  backs  on 
the  Sakharovs.  And  when  the  woman  up- 
stairs next  sees  Bonner,  she  cries  out, 
"Whore!  It  would  have  been  better  for  my 
child  to  rot  than  be  touched  by  your  dirty 
hands!" 

Andrei  Dmitrievich  Sakharov  was  bom  in 
Moscow  on  May  21,  1921,  and  grew  up  in  a 
lively,  intellectually  invigorating  household. 
Like  many  Russian  families,  this  one  suf- 
fered during  the  Stalin  terror— nine  close 
relatives  were  arrested  as  "enemies  of  the 
people,"  and  seven  of  them  disappeared  in 
camps  or  internal  exUe.  But  Andrei's  father, 
a  well-known  author  and  physics  teacher, 
was  spared,  and  the  boy  went  on  to  Moscow 
State  University.  He  was  the  most  brilliant 
physics  student  anyone  there  could  remem- 
ber. 

Graduated  in  the  spring  of  1942,  Sakharov 
was  detailed  to  a  munitions  factory  on  the 
Volga,  where  he  could  apply  his  genius  at 
physics  and  mathematics  to  solving  engi- 
neering problems.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
Moscow,  pursued  his  studies,  married,,  pub- 
lished several  significant  scientific  papers. 
Then,  one  day  in  1948,  he  disappeared  from 
public  view;  not  a  word  was  heard  of  him  for 
nearly  ten  years.  In  deepest  secrecy,  Sak- 
harov had  been  put  to  work  with  the  hand- 
ful of  scientists  racing  to  develop  a  thermo- 
nuclear weapon. 

On  August  22,  1953,  the  Soviets  success- 
fully detonated  a  hydrogen  bomb,  and  three 
months  later,  at  age  32,  Andrei  Sakharov 
was  secretly  elected  to  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  youngest  man  ever  so  hon- 
ored. But  his  subsequent  efforts  to  stave  off 
the  "criminal"  multi-megaton  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  brought  a  warning  from  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev:  those  decisions  would  be 
made  in  the  Kremlin;  they  did  not  concern 
scientists. 

It  was  a  turning  point.  When  the  tests 
went  on,  Sakharov  was  "seized."  as  he  put 
it.  "with  an  awful  sense  of 
powerlessness  ...  it  was  terrible.  After  that 
I  was  a  different  man." 

He  protested  other  government  policies: 
openly  disagreeing  with  Khrushchev's  plan 
to  send  students  to  work  in  factories  or  on 
farms;  opposing  the  influence  of  Trofim  Ly- 
senko,  the  quack  geneticist  whose  malign 
power  had  debased  Soviet  biology  and  ge- 
netics; decrying  the  industrial  pollution  of 
Siberia's  once-magnificent  Lake  Baikal.  In 
1966,  after  writers  Andrei  Sinyavsky  and 
Yuli  Daniel  were  sent  to  prison  for  "slander- 
ing the  U.S.S.R.."  Sakharov  and  other  intel- 
lectuals wrote  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  that  a  revival  of  the  Stalinist  re- 
pression would  be  "a  great  disaster." 

Still,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  were  willing 
to  gloss  over  his  addled  notions— what  could 
a  nuclear  scientist  understand  of  politics?— 
if  only  he  would  shut  up.  Not  one  under- 
stood the  passion  that  drove  him.  The  year 
was  1968  and  Sakharov's  "manifesto." 
Progress.  Coexistence,  and  Intellectual 
Freedom,  a  major  statement  of  his  world- 
view,  was  already  circulating  in  the  Russian 
underground  press.  In  it,  Sakharov  detailed 
his  vision  of  a  future  free  of  the  tensions 
and  repressions  afflicting  men  and  nations, 
and  with  an  enlightened  Soviet  Union  join- 
ing the  West  to  save  mankind  from  the  dis- 
asters of  civilization— war,  pollution,  starva- 
tion. 


When  the  document  was  published  In  the 
West,  it  made  Sakharov  world-famous.  But 
the  more  he  was  hailed  abroad,  the  testier 
grew  the  Soviet  leaders.  They  began  to  react 
with  venom:  Sakharov's  security  clearance 
was  abruptly  canceled;  he  was  dropped  to 
the  lowest  possible  work  for  his  academic 
ranking,  his  brilliant  career  forced  into  a 
scientific  backwater.  In  the  midst  of  these 
travails,  his  first  wife  died  of  cancer. 

By  the  terms  of  his  exile,  Sakharov  is  for- 
bidden to  leave  Gorki  or  communicate  with 
foreigners  and  "criminal  elements."  Friends 
are  turned  away  at  the  door  and  threatened 
with  Jail  if  they  return.  Whenever  Sakharov 
steps  out  of  his  building,  plainclothes  police- 
men follow.  Once,  he  and  Elena  Bonner  are 
walking  in  a  thick  aspen  grove,  and  their 
guards  lose  sight  of  them.  Within  minutes  a 
helicopter  comes  booming  out  of  the  sky  to 
search  for  the  couple. 

More  and  more  Sakharov's  first  concern 
was  to  help  victims  of  the  Soviet  system. 
And  more  and  more  his  own  fate  became 
intertwined  with  theirs— human-rights  ad- 
vocates, Tatars  not  allowed  to  live  in  their 
Crimean  homeland,  fundamentalist  Chris- 
tians persecuted  for  practicing  their  faith. 
Jews  who  had  lost  their  Jobs  because  they 
asked  to  live  in  Israel.  He  spent  days  an- 
swering the  thousands  of  letters  that  now 
came  to  him.  writing  appeals,  interceding 
with  the  authorities  or  consulting  lawyers 
on  behalf  of  imprisoned  dissidents.  It  was  a 
struggle  with  few  victories.  But  he  did  not 
give  up. 

He  began  to  appear  at  the  trials  of  those 
charged  with  political  offenses.  It  was  at 
such  a  trial,  in  October  1970,  that  Sakharov 
met  Elena  Bonner.  She  was  a  force  in  her 
own  right,  a  tough-minded  activist,  47  years 
old.  Her  mother  had  spent  17  years  in  labor 
camps  and  internal  exile,  and  her  father 
had  died  in  prison,  before  both  were  "reha- 
bilitated" by  a  regretful  motherland.  Sak- 
harov, the  middle-aged  widower  with  three 
grown  children,  and  Elena  Bonner,  long  di- 
vorced with  two  grown  children,  fell  deeply 
in  love.  They  were  married  the  following 
year. 

The  government-orchestrated  pressures 
against  Sakharov  built  relentlessly.  Two  al- 
leged Arab  terrorists  broke  into  his  apart- 
ment in  1973  and  threatened  him  with 
"something  worse  than  death"  if  he  contin- 
ued to  make  public  statements  about  Israel. 
In  Moscow— where  there  are  no  street  maps 
worthy  of  the  name— the  idea  that  two  for- 
eigners could  even  locate  Sakharov's  apart- 
ment without  police  cormivance  is  ludicrous. 

Around  the  same  time,  Elena  Bonner's 
daughter  was  expelled  from  Moscow  Univer- 
sity and  her  son  was  denied  entry.  She  her- 
self was  called  in  by  the  KGB  four  times 
and  abusively  interrogated.  Depressed,  the 
weariness  in  his  face  reflecting  tremendous 
burdens,  Sakharov  protested  against  this  of- 
ficial "thuggery." 

Elena  Bonner  in  his  lifeline.  As  long  as 
the  police  allow  her  to  leave  Gorki,  she  trav- 
els to  Moscow  regularly  and  is  able  to  let 
the  free  world  know  something  of  Sakhar- 
ov's life  in  exile.  Returning,  she  brings  news, 
scientific  books  and  papers,  and  fresh  food 
rarely  available  in  Gorki. 

But  the  KOB  watchdogs  are  biding  their 
time;  they  know  what  to  do.  When  Sak- 
harov is  effectively  isolated,  when  the  world 
can  no  longer  learn  what  he  is  doing  or 
thinking,  or  the  state  of  his  health— in 
short,  when  he  has  become  a  non-person— 
the  Kremlin  will  have  resolved  the  Sak- 
harov problem. 

In  December  1982,  Bonner  is  subjected  to 
a    humiliating    body    search    about!    the 


Moscow  train,  put  off  and  forced  to  walk  to 
the  nearest  station.  The  following  April  in 
Gorki,  she  suffers  a  massive  coronary  sei- 
zure, but  appears  to  recover.  Later  in  1983 
she  suffers  a  second  severe  heart  attack. 
But  she  is  indomitable.  In  only  a  few  weeks 
she  is  bound  again  for  Moscow,  carrying 
what  she  fears  may  well  be  Andrei  Sakhar- 
ov's last  message  from  exile. 

In  October  1975.  electrifying  news  came  to 
Sakharov:  he  had  Just  been  named  winner 
of  the  Noble  Peace  Prize.  His  friends  around 
the  world  exulted,  certain  this  new  high  ex- 
posure would  ensure  his  safety.  But  the 
fury  in  the  Kremlin  was  now  unbounded. 
No  Soviet  citizen  had  ever  before  been  so 
honored.  That  the  coveted  prize  should  now 
go  to  their  most  dangerous  and  implacable 
foe  was  Intolerable.  With  malice  afore- 
thought, the  hierarchy  refused  to  grant 
Sakharov  a  visa  to  accept  the  award  when 
he  applied.  In  the  end  Bonner  went  to  Oslo 
and  read  his  speech  to  the  distinguished 
gathering. 

Democratization  of  the  Soviet  system  is 
essential  to  world  peace,  he  said,  and  inter- 
national security  inconceivable  without  an 
open  society.  He  called  for  an  amnesty  of  all 
Soviet  political  prisoners,  named  120 
"known  to  me"  and  begged  forgiveness  from 
others  not  mentioned.  'Every  single  name, 
mentioned  and  unmentioned,  represents  a 
hard  and  heroic  destiny,  years  of  struggling 
for  human  dignity." 

When  Soviet  forces  invaded  Afghanistan 
in  late  December  1979,  Sakharov  con- 
demned this  brutal  violation  of  Internation- 
al law.  Three  weeks  later,  he  was  exiled  to 
Gorki  without  even  the  pretense  of  a  trial. 
But  he  continued  to  plague  the  Kremlin 
leaders.  When  they  refused  an  exit  visa  for 
his  daughter-in-law,  Liza  Alexeyeva.  who 
wanted  to  Join  her  husband  in  the  United 
States,  he  and  Elena  Bonner  began  a 
hunger  strike  that  riveted  world  attention 
on  this  latest  Soviet  exercise  in  malevolent 
injustice.  After  18  desperate  days,  during 
which  both  Sakharovs  came  close  to  death, 
the  Kremlin  capitulated.  Liza  Alexeyeva 
was  given  her  visa. 

But  that  success  was  only  one  more  score 
to  be  settled.  In  the  fall  of  1983,  following 
Bonner's  second  heart  attack,  Sakharov  pe- 
titioned the  state  to  permit  her  to  go  abroad 
for  treatment.  He  feared  for  her  life  if  she 
were  to  be  hospitalized  in  Russia,  he  said 
frankly,  "and  her  death  would  be  my  own." 
Last  February  Sakharov  petitioned  once 
more.  There  was  no  reply. 

On  April  24,  friends  in  Moscow  received  a 
telegram  from  Elena  Boimer  saying  she 
would  arrive  on  May  2.  When  she  did  not 
appear,  it  was  recalled  how  she  had  repeat- 
edly emphasized  that  her  failure  to  keep 
pre-arranged  travel  plans  could  mean  only 
that  she  was  being  held  against  her  will. 

On  May  6,  Irina  Kristi.  a  close  friend,  took 
the  train  to  Gorki  and,  as  specified  in  a  con- 
tingency plan  long  before,  met  the  Sakhar- 
ovs in  front  of  their  apartment  building. 
Hastily  they  gave  her  the  grim  news:  that 
Bonner  was  confined  to  Gorki  and  under  in- 
vestigation for  "defaming  the  Soviet  state," 
and  that  she  had  also  been  threatened  with 
a  charge  of  treason,  a  crime  that  carries  the 
death  penalty;  that  Sakharov  had  begun  a 
hunger  strike  on  May  2  and  meant  to  "fast 
to  the  end  if  they  do  not  let  her  go  abroad 
for  medical  treatment." 

At  that  point,  an  Impenetrable  curtain  of 
silence  descended  around  the  Sakharovs. 
Official  disinformation  abounded,  however. 
At  the  end  of  May,  Soviet  officials  blandly 
declared  that  Sakharov    "was  well,  eating 


regularly  and  leading  an  active  way  of  life." 
But  subsequent  evidence  passed  on  to  the 
International  press  by  reliable  sources  inside 
the  U.S.S.R.  suggested  that  Sakharov  was 
being  force-fed  in  a  Gorki  hospital  and 
treated  with  mind-altering  drugs.  Respond- 
ing to  rising  concern  in  the  West,  the  Sovi- 
ets released  a  month-old  videotape  late  last 
August.  In  In,  Sakharov  appeared  to  have 
aged  "significantly  and  dramatically,"  ac- 
cording to  his  son-in-law  Efrem  Yankele- 
vlch.  Around  the  same  time,  It  was  reported 
that  Bonner  had  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  internal  exile  after  being  convicted 
of  "slandering  the  Soviet  state." 

In  the  Judgment  of  Elena  Bonner's  daugh- 
ter. Tatlana  Yankelevich,  who  lives  in  the 
United  States,  the  Kremlin's  goal  has  been 
"to  bury  the  Sakharovs  in  Gorki— alive  or 
dead."  Will  the  Soviet  authorities  succeed? 
So  far,  they  have  ignored  the  formalized 
representations  of  Western  leaders.  But  can 
they  turn  a  deaf  ear  If  ordinary  people  from 
all  over  the  world  join  their  voices  In  a  com- 
bined crescendo  of  protest?  Follow  the  in- 
structions below  and  let  the  Kremlin  know 
that  attempts  to  make  a  non-person  of  Rus- 
sia's most  admired  citizen  have  failed.  Let 
Soviet  officialdom  see  that  the  free  world 
will  not  forget  Andrei  Sakharov.* 


The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  $14  million  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

Phiuf  C.  Cast, 
Lieutenant  OenenU,  VSAF, 

Director.m 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 
The  notification  follows: 

Detense  Security 
Assistance  Aoekct. 
Waahinoton,  DC,  May  20, 1986. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  BAMMERiiAif. 
Staff  Director, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Banmerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 


ARTICLE  BY  MOSHE  YEGAR. 
CONSUL  GENERAL  OF  ISRAEL 
IN  NEW  YORK 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  written  by  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  Moshe  Yegar,  the  Consul  Gener- 
al of  Israel.  Mr.  Yegar  has  been  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  article  clearly  ar- 
ticulates the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  the  urgency  of  increasing  emigra- 
tion levels  for  refusniks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  submit  Mr.  Yegar's  article  for 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entire- 
ty. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8. 19861 
IH  THE  Soviet  UifioN.  MAmr  Shcharanskys 
(By  Moshe  Yegar) 
Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky  arrives  In  New 
York  today,  his  first  trip  abroad  since  he 
left  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  In  February. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  has  come  home  to  Israel, 
and  he  is  free  to  travel  as  he  likes,  but  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  persists. 

On  July  14.  1978.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
convicted  of  treason,  espionage  and  antl- 
Soviet  agitation.  No  one  In  the  West  be- 
lieved these  charges,  and  It  was  clear  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  singled  him  out 
because  he  was  a  courageous  and  outspoken 
activist  on  behalf  of  Jewish  emigration. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  came  out  of  his  ordeal— 
the  prolonged  Interrogation,  threat  of  exe- 
cution, eight  years  in  prison  and  labor  camp, 
tortures  of  cold  and  hunger,  months  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  years  without  mall  or  vis- 
iting righto— In  remarkable  physical  and 
mental  condition.  He  is  Indeed  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  a  unique  and  heroic  figure.  There 
Is  no  question  that  few  could  have  survived 
the  hardships  he  endured. 

There  are,  however,  many  Shcharanskys 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  By  attempting  to  crush 
him.  the  authorities  hoped  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  they  galvanized  the 
Jewish  community  not  only  there  but 
around  the  world  as  well. 

The  reawakening  of  Jewish  Identity  and 
purpose  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  time.  Sixty-eight  years  ago, 
Russian  Jews— relentlessly  persecuted  by 
the  Czarlst  regime— welcomed  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Anti-Semitism  has,  however,  re- 
mained endemic  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  persecution  of  Jews  is  Just  as  character- 
istic of  the  regime  now  as  it  was  under  the 
Czars. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  only  country  out- 
side the  Arab  world  In  which  virulent  antl- 
Semttlc  literature  Is  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  Govenmient— often  but  not  always  mas- 
querading as  "antl-Zlonlst"  propaganda. 
Most  synagogues  have  been  closed,  worship- 
pers threatened  and  religious  practices  sup- 
pressed; study  of  Hebrew  and  possession  of 
Hebrew  books  are  criminal  offenses:  and 


Jews  suffer  dlacrimlnation  in  higher  educa- 
tion. This  Is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment of  other  national  minorities  whose 
languages  and  cultures  are  studied  with  rel- 
ative freedom. 

But  what  makes  the  Soviet  leaders  Im- 
measurably worse  than  the  Czars  Is  their 
policy  on  emigration.  One  would  have  ex- 
pected that,  like  the  Czars,  they  would  want 
to  rid  themselves  of  these  "undesirables." 
From  the  time  of  the  problems  of  the  1880's 
until  the  eve  of  Wortd  War  I.  more  than  two 
million  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave.  In  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  authorities  bar  Jews  from 
leaving,  discriminate  against  and  punish 
them.  Why?  Perhaps  the  notion  that 
anyone  would  prefer  the  "decadent"  West 
to  the  "workers'  paradise  "  is  seen  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy.  Perhaps  the  authorities  fear 
that  If  Jews  were  granted  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, other  minorities  would  demand  It. 
too. 

Moscow  did  temporarily  open  the  gates, 
allowing  more  than  250.000  Jews  to  leave 
between  1968  and  1979.  But  since  then,  the 
flood  of  emigrants  has  been  reduced  to  a 
trickle,  and.  despite  Mr.  Shcharanskys  re- 
lease, there  Is  so  far  no  sign  of  a  thaw. 
Many  of  the  400.000  Jews  who  have  taken 
the  first  step  In  the  arduous  emigration  pro- 
cedure, by  requesting  Invitations  from  rela- 
tives abroad,  have  been  threatened  with 
harassment.  Those  who  have  applied  for 
exit  visas  and  been  turned  down— there  are 
15.000  such  "refusenlks"— are  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs,  publicly  vilified,  physically 
assaulted,  confined  in  mental  institutions 
and  arrested  on  fabricated  charges. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews  remains  to- 
domlUble.  Mr.  Shcharansky  was  speaking 
for  all  of  them  at  his  trial  when  he  said: 
"For  more  than  2.000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are,  wherever  Jews  are 
found,  every  year  they  have  repeated,  "Next 
year  In  Jerusalem.' " 

Moscow  ought  to  heed  these  words  now 
and  avail  Itself  of  a  golden  opportunity.  By 
permitting  unrestricted  Jewish  emigration 
to  Israel,  the  Soviet  authorities  could  estab- 
lish their  credibility  as  supporters  of  the 
most  basic  right— emigration.  It  would  serve 
their  own  Interesto  to  do  so.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  realistically  expect  an  easing 
of  International  pressure  on  this  issue  so 
long  as  a  single  Jew  Is  denied  his  dream  to 
join  his  people  In  Israel.* 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  EXCHANGES. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1975. 1  have  given 
considerable  thought  to  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  and  worked  on  educa- 
tion and  exchange  program  legisla- 
tion. Today  I  would  like  to  offer,  in  my 
first  detailed  address  before  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  some  thoughts 
on  the  connection  between  our  foreign 
policy  goals  and  exchange  programs. 

When  I  speak  on  this  issue.  I  do  not 
do  so  as  a  partisan,  because  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  Presi- 
dent Reagan  gave  to  exchange  pro- 
grams at  his  Geneva  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  of  Charles 
Wick  and  Ambassador  Stephen 
Rhinesmlth  at  the  U.S.  Information 
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Agency  (USIA)  who  understand  the 
importance  of  exchanges  and  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Nation  through  the  promotion  of  ex- 
changes. 

THK  POWER  OF  lOIAS 

Throughout  history,  ideas  have 
moved  people  and  armies.  Jesus,  Marx, 
and  Jefferson  have  changed  more  lives 
than  military  conquerors.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  printliig  press  revolution- 
ized the  medieval  world  and  laid  the 
basis  for  progress  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. Ideas  spread  quickly.  And  cen- 
turies ago.  what  seemed  like  a  quick 
spread  of  ideas  through  books  over  a 
period  of  months,  has  been  changed 
into  a  spread  of  ideas  in  minutes 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  part  of 
the  information  revolution  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Information  is  power,  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  effectively  can  alter 
the  balance  of  power  as  surely  as  a 
squadron  of  fighter  planes  or  a  naval 
flotilla.  Public  diplomacy  sometimes 
can  prove  more  decisive  than  the  blunt 
instnmients  of  war,  and  we  must  rely 
on  it  more — one  of  the  failures  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  we  stiU  need  the  in- 
struments of  war  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments of  diplomacy.  It  would  be  ideal 
to  work  always  with  friends  and  adver- 
saries with  logic,  fairness,  and  common 
sense.  This  is  not  the  state  of  the 
world,  nor  will  it  be.  We  must  prepare 
for  threats  to  our  Nation's  security, 
and  give  assistance  to  others  who  need 
a  shield  for  their  defense. 

But  we  also  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  ex- 
amine whether  these  threats  are  real, 
and  If  they  are  real,  whether  we  have 
been  given  a  balanced  picture.  We 
should  regularly  question  our  assump- 
tions. We  must  seek  balance  as  we  allo- 
cate resources  to  further  American 
foreign  policy. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  aboard  an 
imbalanced  ship  of  state,  perilously 
close  to  capsizing  economically,  be- 
cause of  our  excessive  reliance  on  the 
military  to  carry  out  policy  aims.  We 
are  losing  precious  cargo  from  that 
ship  of  state  in  a  shortsighted  quest 
with  too  heavy  a  military  emphasis  on 
superiority.  Security  can  only  come 
when  we  see  the  world  as  it  is.  not  as 
we  would  like  it  to  be.  In  my  years  of 
public  life,  I  have  seen  us  spend  more 
and  more  and  more  on  military  securi- 
ty and  achieve  greater  and  greater  and 
greater  insecurity,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  the  world.  Like  a 
greyhound  at  a  dogtrack.  we  chase  the 
rabbit  of  permanent  military  superior- 
ity, but  like  that  greyhound,  we  shall 
never  catch  it.  Those  in  the  stands  ob- 
serving us  know  that.  But  like  the 
greyhound,  we  do  not.  We  expend 
greater  and  greater  efforts  for  an  illu- 
sory prize.  The  military-industrial 
complex— about  which  President  Ei- 
senhower warned  us — cheers  us  on,  but 
if  we  want  something  more  than  those 


cheers,  we  must  always  be  thoughtful 
and  deliberate  in  advancing  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

On  a  future  occasion,  I  will  address 
the  fimdamental  question  which  needs 
reexamining:  What  should  be  the 
basic  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy? 
Today,  I  want  to  discuss  one  aspect  of 
implementing  our  current  policies. 

PK)PLK-TO-PEOPLE 

What  I  propose  today  is  a  significant 
expansion  of  our  exchange  programs 
with  other  countries.  Our  foreign 
policy  will  improve  as  we  leam  more 
about  other  countries  and  as  others 
leam  more  about  us.  Americans,  at 
their  best,  have  not  been  content 
simply  to  leam  facts;  we  have  also 
wanted  to  understand  the  nature  of 
things.  That  is  true  of  others  also. 
There  is  a  need  for  other  nations  to 
understand  our  values,  our  political 
system,  our  aspirations,  and  our  weak- 
nesses and  strengths.  It  is  pure  gain 
for  us  to  leam  more  about  others  and 
for  them  to  leam  more  about  us.  An 
understanding  of  their  cultures,  their 
languages,  their  hopes  and  fears  wiU 
lead  to  less  intemation  tension. 

President  Reagan  confirmed  this 
with  his  people-to-people  exchange 
initiative  at  the  November  simunit  in 
Geneva.  I  applaud  his  leadership  on 
this.  We  need  to  get  serious  about  ex- 
changes, and  the  President's  ideas  and 
our  tradition  serve  as  an  important 
start.  The  costs  are  not  sigrdficant 
when  we  consider  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  budget.  But  they  must  come 
from  somewhere.  There  is  only  one 
large  discretionary  pool  of  funds,  and 
that  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  Since  an  exchange  program 
serves  the  security  interests  of  our 
country,  it  is  a  logical  place  to  look. 

When  the  Pulbright  program  was 
under  consideration  in  1946,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  was  asked 
to  comment  on  the  undertaking. 
Hoover  recalled  that  a  similar  pro- 
gram, much  smaller  in  size,  was  initiat- 
ed in  1920  with  Belgium.  The  ex- 
changes continued  untU  World  War  II 
began.  Hoover  noted  that  many  promi- 
nent Belgian  graduate  students  and 
faculty  studied  in  the  United  States: 
one  Prime  Minister  and  six  cabinet 
members  were  exchangees.  As  a  result 
of  this  program.  Hoover  said  that  he 
doubted  "whether  there  is  a  country 
in  Europe  where  the  ideals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  American  people  are  so 
well  understood  and  so  respected  as 
they  are  in  Belgium."  Just  before  the 
war.  Hoover  argued  that  the  old  World 
War  I  European  war  debts  ought  to  be 
converted  into  funds  for  exchanging 
scholars  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
former  President  said: 

There  will  thus  be  created  a  joint  interest 
with  us  from  which  we  will  generate  bene- 
fits far  greater  than  we  will  otherwise  re- 
ceive. The  cumulative  effect  over  the  years 
of  building  up  a  great  body  of  influential 
men  and  women  in  those  countries  who 


would  understand  our  country  and  believe 
in  us  would  count  greatly  both  in  economic 
relations  and  in  times  of  international  emer- 
gency. And  we  shall  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  civilization  which  may  be  of  no  quick 
material  value  but  which  will  later  serve  as 
a  great  monument  to  our  foresight. 

TRAIf  SPLAirmiG  AlOERICAII  n>KAU 

I've  had  the  experience  in  many 
countries,  as  have  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, of  walking  into  a  meeting 
with  a  cabinet  member  or  high  official 
of  another  country  and  learning  that 
that  person  was  a  Pulbright  Scholar  at 
Northwestern  University  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  or  Harvard,  or  the 
University  of  Illinois  or  the  University 
of  California  or  some  other  institu- 
tion. I  remember  visiting  one  country, 
meeting  the  cabinet,  and  finding  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  had  gone  to  U.S.  schools  imder 
one  program  or  another.  And  in  this 
very  key  country  in  Africa,  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  the  ex- 
change programs  have  played  a  role  in 
keeping  that  country  from  going  in 
the  Marxist  direction. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  look  at  our  ef- 
forts in  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes during  the  start  of  the  rapid 
period  of  decolonization  and  the  emer- 
gency of  dozens  of  new  nation-states, 
we  see  a  time  when  we  could  have  and 
should  have  done  more.  This  is  start- 
ing to  change,  and  I  applaud  Charles 
Wick's  efforts  on  this  front.  And  I  also 
applaud  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
William  Pulbright  of  Arkansas,  who 
contributed  Immensely  to  world  under- 
standing through  his  efforts.  But 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

For  example,  we  need  to  be  training 
more  English  teachers  for  overseas  as- 
sigimients  and  strengthening  the  bina- 
tional  cultural  centers  beyond  their  al- 
ready strong  base  in  Latin  America. 
Another  program  that  has  struggled 
back  from  the  lean  years  between 
1979-81  is  the  "International  Visitors" 
initiative,  which  a  1982  GAO  report 
said  "provides  American  taxpayers 
with  the  best  return  on  their  dollars  in 
the  foreign  policy  field."  The  report 
also  caUed  educational  exchanges  and 
the  international  visitors  program  the 
"most  effective  tools  of  public  diplo- 
macy" and  recommended  "material" 
stengthening. 

In  1980,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  host- 
ing a  British  journalist  in  my  office  in 
the  other  body  for  2  weeks  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Intemational  Visitors 
Program.  The  journalist.  Ivan  Barnes, 
happens  to  be  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
London  Times,  although  he  had  never 
been  to  the  United  States.  He  covered 
my  1980  campaign  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dential election,  and  has  since  provid- 
ed the  Times  with  some  of  the  best 
American  reporting  that  great  paper 
has  had. 
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MISSED  OPPORTUNITIES 

Another  area  where  the  administra- 
tion has  missed  a  chance  to  mold 
future  area-specialists  is  its  failure  to 
request  any  funding,  once  again,  for 
title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
for  foreign  language  and  intemational 
studies  programs.  This  falls  imder  sec- 
tion 102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act.  The  Department  of  Education 
says  that  these  are  well-established 
progams  now.  and  that  the  need  for 
further  (jovemment  support  is  un- 
founded. But  Just  a  few  years  ago.  in 
1982,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  wrote  me  about  the  mili- 
tary's problems  in  foreign  langusige 
expertise.  He  wrote  then:  "We  both 
know  that  the  American  educational 
system  is  not  at  present  producing 
fluent  non-native  speakers  in  the  num- 
bers our  national  security  system  re- 
quires." He  cited  testimony  of  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman,  then  deputy  director  of 
the  CIA,  as  saying  that  "the  foreign 
language  capability  of  our  country  is 
getting  worse,"  not  oetter. 

I  don't  think  that  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation William  Bermett  would  propose 
scaling  back  these  areas  if  he  knew 
that  only  one  in  three  research  papers 
on  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  used 
original  source  citations,  or  that  only 
three  in  five  American  scholars  can 
conduct  research  in  the  language  of 
their  chosen  area  specialty.  Former 
Ambassador  to  Italy  Richard  Gardner 
told  me  that  he  was  embarrassed  by 
translations  he  read  by  key  U.S.  per- 
sormel  serving  in  Italy.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Ambassadors  we  have  had  in 
recent  years  fluent  in  the  language  of 
the  country  where  he  was  stationed. 
Given  our  sorry  lack  of  foreign  lan- 
guage competence,  and  our  generally 
poor  knowledge  of  intemational  rela- 
tions, we're  clearly  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction  with  these  invaluable 
programs. 

On  the  plus  side,  some  programs 
have  at  least  partially  recovered  from 
budget  cuts,  and  some  others  have  ac- 
tually prospered.  The  Pulbright  pro- 
gram, for  example,  has  seen  147,000 
American  and  foreign  participants 
from  over  40  countries  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1946.  It  is  a  lasting  monimient 
to  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  Sena- 
tor William  Pulbright,  and  a  fitting 
testament  to  his  wisdom  and  foresight. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  first  year  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  some  5.000 
Pulbright  scholarships  were  awarded; 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  there  were  some 
6,700  grantees  and  the  projection  for 
fiscal  year  1985  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  7.100.  These  numbers  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
when  there  were  over  5.000  grantees, 
and  fiscal  year  1975.  when  the  number 
had  dropped  to  under  2.500.  The  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1986  are  roughly 
similar  to  fiscal  year  1985.  but  I  hope 
that  we  can  continue  on  the  previous 
upward  path  and  provide  even  more 


support  for  one  of  the  best  education- 
al opportunities  available  today. 

A  good  program  is  the  "Youth  Ex- 
change Initiative."  which  began  with  a 
3-year,  $10  million  fimd  for  5,000  ex- 
changees. The  focus  is  on  the  develop- 
ing world,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wick 
is  on  the  right  track  with  this  pro- 
gram: By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986, 
we  will  have  spent  a  total  of  $14  mil- 
lion on  these  youth  exchanges  since 
we  began  this  effort.  This  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  program  we  need  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  October  1985,  I 
introduced,  with  Senator  Pell,  the 
United  States-Soviet  "Student  Ex- 
change-for-Peace  Program."  which 
closely  parallels  the  President's  No- 
vember simxmit  proposal  to  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev. 

UNITED  STATES-SOVIXT  EZCHANOBS 

The  United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship is  our  No.  1  foreign  policy  con- 
cern. Yet  in  27  years  of  exchanges,  we 
have  managed  to  average  only  600 
Americans  and  250  Soviet  scholars  ex- 
changed each  year.  Contrast  these 
numbers  with  an  average  of  14,000  per 
year  with  Japan;  5.500  with  Britain: 
3.600  with  West  Germany:  3,000  with 
France;  and  14,000  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

We  will  probably  not  soon  reach  the 
level  of  good  relations  with  Moscow 
that  we  have  with  Paris,  London,  or 
Botm,  but  who  would  have  thought  as 
late  as  1968  that  we  would  achieve  the 
far-reaching  accord  with  BeUing 
which  we  did  following  the  Nixon 
summit?  Our  problems  with  China  in 
the  postwar  years  were  no  less  real 
than  many  of  our  current  problems 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  a  staggering  task  ahead  of 
us  in  Soviet  studies  that  directly  af- 
fects our  future  relationship  with 
Moscow.  We  need  to  build  a  much 
larger  corps  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean specialists  so  that  we  can  draw 
on  a  broadly  based  and  reliable  cadre 
of  professionals  to  help  formulate 
policy.  While  we  have  a  few  outstand- 
ing scholars  and  Soviet  watchers  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  full-time  Soviet  experts  and 
even  fewer  who  have  actually  spent  a 
significant  amoimt  of  time  studying  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  this  year,  only  about 
200  American  and  Soviet  scholars  are 
being  exchanged,  about  half  the 
Americans  through  IREX,  the  Inter- 
national Research  and  Exchanges 
Board.  There  are  many  more  Ameri- 
can scholars,  however,  who  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  coun- 
try of  their  studies  up  close,  but  lack 
of  funds  blocked  this  avenue.  The  Na- 
tional Council  for  Soviet  and  East  Eu- 
ropean Research,  which  advises  the 
Department  of  State's  Title  VIII 
grants  office,  reports  that  they  re- 
ceived far  more  applications  for  study 
grants  than  they  could  possibly 
absorb;  they  could  fund  only  one-sixth 


of  the  applicants.  There  Is  no  dearth 
of  Interest,  Just  of  means. 
According  to  the  National  CouncU: 
The  central  fact  remains  that  close  to  100 
promising  projects  by  competent  scholars, 
with  a  total  value  of  some  $10  million,  will 
not  be  funded  .  .  .  [These  applications]  pro- 
vide eloquent  testimony  that  the  gap  be- 
tween current  resources  and  the  needs  of 
the  profession  and  the  nation  Is  manifest, 
compelling,  and  altogether  too  great. 

Title  Vni  was  given  a  10-year  au-. 
thorization  for  annual  ftmdlng  at  $4.8 
million.  It  already  has  been  cut  to  $4.6 
million  this  fiscal  year  when  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester  order  went 
through  March  1.  Now  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  another 
example  of  misplaced  priorities,  has 
cut  back  the  fiscal  year  1987  request  to 
$4  million.  I  believe  this  vital  program 
ought  to  be  doubled,  but  for  now  it 
shoxild  at  least  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal funding  level  of  $4.8  million  in  this 
year's  budget. 

There  are  67  xmiversities  In  the 
Soviet  Union  that  are  universities  in 
the  Western  sense.  Yet  only  two  or 
three  American  universities,  and  one 
consortium  of  Midwestern  universities, 
have  set  up  "sister  university"  pro- 
grams with  Just  two  Soviet  schools: 
Moscow  State  and  Leningrad  State. 
Part  of  the  problem  comes  from  the 
Soviet  end.  The  prospect  of  allowing 
high  school  or  even  college-age  stu- 
dents to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
study  frightens  some  of  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucrats charged  with  overseeing  ide- 
ological purity  within  their  youth  or- 
ganizations. But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  break  down  these  barriers  through 
persistent  effort.  Now  that  effort 
seems  to  be  paying  off.  It  is  important 
for  an  influential  segment  of  Soviet 
society  to  see  us  as  we  are,  not  as  the 
propaganda  mills  portray  us.  And  we 
should  avoid  distortions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  similar  on-the-scene 
observation. 

In  terms  of  officially  sponsored  ex- 
changes, we  expressed  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Kremlin  by  allowing  the 
cultural  exchanges  accord  to  lapse  in 
1980  after  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, as  we  did  with  three  of  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  agreements  in 
1982  following  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  is  down  to  about  half 
the  number  of  exchanges  compared  to 
the  1979  level.  The  real  point  after  Af- 
ghanistan should  have  been  that  we 
need  greater  understanding,  not  less 
understanding.  I  appreciate  the  moti- 
vation of  our  policymakers  in  cancel- 
ing the  cultural  exchange  agreements 
because  of  Afghanistan,  but  that 
action  was  a  mistake. 

Exchanges  can  be  most  valuable  pre- 
cisely  when  relations  are  strained.  Re- 
lations grew  worse  between  1981  and 
1985,  and  two-way  exchanges  suffered. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  in- 
crease direct  contact  with  each  other 
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when  hostility  was  on  the  rise?  Would 
it  not  have  made  more  sense  to  have 
our  youth,  scholars,  and  professionals 
engaged  in  routine  discussion  with  the 
other  superpower  capable  of  global 
destruction? 

Clearly,  we  are  not  going  to  see  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  overnight,  although  I 
agree  with  President  Reagan  on  the 
potential  impact  a  doubling  or  tripling 
of  our  exchange  activities  might  have 
on  Soviet  behavior— and  on  our  behav- 
ior—in the  long  term.  A  major  expan- 
sion in  this  area  could  lead  to  better 
relations  and  better  crisis  manage- 
ment, despite  the  reality  that  our  dif- 
ferent national  interests  and  social 
systems  will  inevitably  lead  to  some 
tensions  and  political  conflict. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  people-to- 
people  initiative.  There  are  now  more 
than  50  proposals  in  the  fields  of  per- 
forming arts,  sports,  youth,  film,  edu- 
cation, professionals,  citizens,  and 
health  care  exchanges  under  consider- 
ation. For  the  first  time,  Moscow  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  exchange  high 
school  students.  The  wisdom  of  this 
move  is  apparent,  but  my  guess  is  that 
future  generations  will  view  it  as  a  his- 
toric acceptance  of  reality. 

For  example,  had  a  young  Eureka 
College  student  named  Ronald  Reagan 
spent  his  junior  year  in  Moscow,  and 
had  a  young  law  student  named  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  spent  a  year  at  an 
American  coUege,  relations  today  be- 
tween our  two  countries  surely  would 
be  better.  Given  the  gulf  between  our 
two  governments  and  peoples,  bridging 
it  becomes  that  much  more  impor- 
tant—particularly in  difficult  times, 
when  leaders  must  act  quickly. 

THE  MANDATE  OF  HISTORY 

Never  before  in  history  has  it  been 
so  important  that  two  nations  get 
along  with  each  other.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  two  nations 
who  can  literally  destroy  civilization. 
This  is  why  the  recent  Cultural  Ex- 
changes Agreement  is  so  crucial. 
Charles  Wick,  Director  of  USIA,  put  it 
best  when  he  said  the  agreement  "re- 
flected the  concept  that  cold  war  rhet- 
oric, distortions,  misunderstandings, 
unseemly  allegations,  and  the  like 
have  contributed  to  international  ten- 
sions and  that  those  tensions  and  the 
ever-present  fear  that  they  could  lead 
to  armed  conflict,  could  be  reduced  by 
wider  contact  between  the  people  of 
both  countries." 

Both  sides  benefit  from  exchanges. 
The  State  Department  in  August  1983 
reported  that  science  contacts  overall 
have  "provided  us  with  a  better  imder- 
standlng  overall  of  the  capabilities  of 
Soviet  science."  It  went  on  to  say  that 
these  exchanges  give  us  "an  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  joint  research  in  areas 
where  the  Soviets  are  more  advanced 
and/or  have  unique  resources  or  facili- 
ties," and  also  allow  us  to  directly  com- 
municate "American  views  to  an  influ- 


ential segment  of  Soviet  society."  This 
is  an  invaluable  payoff. 

Some  have  charged  that  exchanges 
are  dangerous,  because  the  Soviets  use 
their  people  to  gather  intelligence  or 
steal  technology.  There  have  been 
some  problems,  and  we  ought  to  be 
careful.  But  the  problem  has  been 
blown  out  of  proportion.  Most  espio- 
nage Ls  conducted  through  illegal 
means  and  trade  diversion. 

In  fact,  the  1985  DOD-CIA  report, 
"Soviet  Acquisition  of  Military  Signifi- 
cant Western  Technology,"  says  that 
academic  exchanges  gave  Moscow  just 
5  percent  of  the  technology  "judged 
most  significant  during  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's."  Even  this  accusation 
comes  up  a  bit  short  on  evidence, 
when  the  relevant  footnote  admits 
there  is  "little  data  indicating  that 
specific  scientists  were  tasked  to  ac- 
quire information  for  Soviet  military 
research  projects."  The  great  danger  is 
not  from  exchanges,  but  from  not 
having  enough  exchanges. 

At  this  point  in  time,  exchanges  may 
be  particularly  beneficial.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev has  made  numerous  personnel 
changes,  reflecting  his  desire  to  get  a 
hold  of  the  Soviet  Union's  economic 
mess.  East- West  trade  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  economic  revival. 
Good  relations  are  no  longer  just  im- 
portant, they  are  imperative.  In  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  eminent  dip- 
lomat George  Kerman,  he  says  that  he 
does  not  think  it  "impossible,  if  steady 
gentle  pressure  is  maintained  from  our 
side,  that  the  influence  of  Gorbachev, 
obviously  a  much  more  flexible  and 
imaginative  person  than  most  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  will  serve  to  loosen 
up  the  rigidities  of  Soviet  control  over 
these  exchanges  and  to  make  them 
more  productive."  This  makes  good 
sense  to  me,  because  it  is  in  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's best  interest  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

LOSING  THE  SCHOLARSHIP  WAR 

Are  the  Soviets  blind  to  these  and 
other  benefits  flowing  from  exchange 
programs?  Not  at  all.  In  an  area  of  the 
world  that  many  of  us  would  agree  is  a 
vital  national  interest— Central  Amer- 
ica—our exchange  initiatives  have 
dwindled.  In  the  contest  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  southern  neighbors 
in  the  Caribbean,  who  has  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  breach?  If  you  guess  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  are  right. 

While  we  debate  aid  to  the  Contras. 
and  the  elements  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  we  failed  to  include 
until  this  year  some  kind  of  long-term 
educational  and  exchange  program 
with  the  region;  the  Soviets  have  not 
neglected  this  vital  part  of  regional 
strategy.  Literacy  campaigns,  large- 
scale  efforts  to  teach  the  peasants  how 
to  read  and  write,  are  the  first  initia- 
tives organized  by  Communist  revolu- 
tions wherever  and  whenever  they 
occur. 


Between  1977  and  1982,  Central 
American  academic  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  excluding  Cuba,  in- 
creased by  over  300  percent,  reaching 
a  level  of  more  than  3,400  exchangees 
compared  with  U.S.  awards  of  less 
than  400.  In  1984.  the  respective  num- 
bers were  3.030  to  226.  If  we  include 
Cuba,  there  are  over  7.000  exchangees 
with  the  Soviet  Bloc.  In  just  5  years, 
then  the  bloc  has  increased  its  total 
exchange  effort  seven-fold,  while  the 
American  effort  has  fallen  dramatical- 
ly. USIA's  new  Central  American  Pro- 
gram of  Undergraduate  Scholarships 
[CAMPUS]  idea,  and  attempt  to  bring 
more  students  from  the  region  to 
study  in  the  United  States,  has  154 
students  in  attendance  this  year  in 
American  universities.  Clearly,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  ap- 
proach the  Soviet  and  Soviet-spon- 
sored numbers. 

It  is  simply  amazing  to  me  that  we 
are  not  putting  far  more  money  and 
effort  into  a  regional  exchange  initia- 
tive at  a  time  when  the  military  battle 
for  Central  America  rages  unabated. 
Whatever  the  real  level  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary aid,  the  figures  I  cited  demon- 
strate that  Moscow  is  looking  beyond 
the  next  move  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can chessboard. 

In  sub-Saharan  Africa,  we  are 
making  the  same  mistake.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  Marxist  influence 
within  the  African  National  Congress 
[ANCl.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why 
the  ANC  and  other  resistance  groups 
in  southern  Africa  have  turned  to 
Soviet  assistance;  our  relationship 
with  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
Is  a  contributing  factor.  Another 
factor  is  the  importance  the  Soviets 
attach  to  direct  exchanges  with  Afri- 
can students,  and  not  just  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  or  Mozambique. 

In  Mauritania  and  Senegal,  two 
countries  I  visited  recently,  the  com- 
parative numbers  are  astonishing. 
There  are  three  government-spon- 
sored Mauritanians  studying  in  U.S. 
schools;  there  are  more  than  300  in 
Soviet  schools.  The  figures  are  compa- 
rable for  Senegal.  While  there  are  now 
almost  35,000  sub-Saharan  Africans 
studying  in  the  United  States,  only  2.5 
percent  are  here  on  U.S.  Government 
scholarships.  This  means  that  the  vast 
majority  are  here  on  their  own  re- 
sources, mostly  children  of  the 
wealthy  elite.  As  important  as  children 
of  the  elite  are— and  we  welcome 
them— we  need  to  reach  others  in  the 
developing  countries. 

THE  COST  OF  ONE  FIGHTER 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  My 
hope  is  that  we  begin  to  look  seriously 
at  the  long-range  benefits  that  stem 
from  exchanges.  They  can  contribute 
to  our  foreign  policy  in  more  ways 
than  we  can  guess.  When  the  USIA 
wants  to  spend  $159  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  on  exchange  activities— an 


increase  of  $29  million— and  Congress 
balks  at  providing  the  full  increase, 
then  we  need  to  take  another  look  at 
our  priorities.  The  increase  in  ques- 
tion, incidentally,  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  one  F-15  fighter. 

Some  may  ask,  "Why  all  the  fuss 
over  a  few  exchange  programs?  Why 
not  spend  more  and  more  on  defense? 
Why  not  buy  that  extra  F-15  Instead 
of  spending  money  on  exchanges?" 
The  answer  is  simple.  Look  at  all  we 
have  to  gain  through  the  spread  of 
American  ideas  and  commerce,  and 
consider  the  technical  and  cultural  in- 
formation we  gain  about  other  lands. 
We  are  building  a  base  of  understand- 
ing that  can  make  sensible  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  possible.  The  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  stand  to  gain 
the  most  through  exchanges,  because 
we  have  the  special  responsibility  to 
avoid  nuclear  war. 

By  underfunding  exchanges,  we 
cheat  ourselves  and  others. 

"The  entire  exchange  effort  contrib- 
utes to  our  foreign  policy  goals  and  to 
the  common  defense,  not  only  defense 
against  military  threats  and  terrorist 
attacks  fueled  by  hatred  and  misun- 
derstanding, but  defense  against  pov- 
erty and  disease  and  the  afflictions  of 
humanity.  Exchanges  build  a  strength 
gained  from  Icnowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

AN  AGENDA 

As  in  other  areas,  our  policy  on  ex- 
changes needs  a  guiding  strategy  if  it 
is  to  be  effective.  We  must  know  in  ad- 
vance what  we  would  like  to  achieve, 
but  we  also  have  to  identify  funding 
possibilities  and  realistic  goals.  I  would 
like  to  propose  several  objectives  that 
make  sense  as  we  begin  the  second 
half  of  the  1980s: 

First,  double  Title  VIII  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  subsequent  years. 
Title  VIII  is  also  known  as  the  "Soviet 
and  East  European  Research  and 
Training  Act,"  presently  funded  at 
$4.8  million.  An  annual  allocation  of 
$10  million  per  year  will  enable  us  to 
conduct  far  more  Soviet  research  than 
we  can  today,  and  train  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Russian  and  other  Soviet  lan- 
guage speakers.  This  will  fill  a  critical 
national  need.  Doubling  title  VIII  will 
cost  us  very  little,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  a  decrease  in  fund- 
ing. This  is  shortsighted.  The  Modem 
Language  Association  has  set  a  goal  of 
100,000  Russian-speakers  by  1988. 
That  target  now  seems  beyond  our 
reach,  but  why  not  aim  for  1990?  Ex- 
changes will  only  realize  their  fullest 
potential  when  we  have  mastered  each 
other's  languages. 

Second,  expand  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Program  of  Undergraduate  Schol- 
arships [CAMPUS]  administered  by 
USIA.  We  can  no  longer  pretend  that 
military  force  alone  will  solve  our 
hemispheric  problems.  The  Soviets 
and  Cubans  have  a  very  extensive 
scholarship  and  exchange  effort  un- 


derway in  the  region,  and  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  abandon  the  edu- 
cational high  ground  to  Moscow  and 
Havana.  A  good  goal  to  aim  for  would 
be  to  bring  in  as  many  exchangees 
from  Central  America  as  currently 
attend  schools  and  universities  in  the 
East  bloc.  This  year,  out  of  154  stu- 
dents, only  6  come  from  Nicaragua. 
This  number  must  rise  if  we  want  to 
spread  American  political  values.  I  will 
propose  that  we  increase  this  program 
by  $1.6  million,  to  bring  the  number  of 
these  scholarships  up  to  200.  I  hope 
that  with  these  additional  scholar- 
ships more  students  from  the  warring 
states  of  the  region  can  be  brought  to- 
gether in  the  United  States. 

Third,  resurrect  the  Critical  Foreign 
Languages  Study  Program  enacted  in 
the  1984  Emergency  Math  and  Science 
Act.  No  money  was  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1986  for  this  much-needed 
language  training.  At  a  minimum,  we 
should  be  spending  $10  million  this 
year  for  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  Slavic  languages, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic,  Paris,  and 
other  languages  critical  to  national  se- 
curity. 

Fourth,  we  ought  to  encourage 
American  students  and  faculty  to 
leam'more  about  the  Third  World, 
where  we  have  a  number  of  very  diffi- 
cult foreign  policy  problems.  One  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  convert  some  of 
the  outstanding  military  sales  credits 
into  an  exchange  program.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  lists  these  debts  an- 
nually; they  now  stand  at  about  $13 
billion. 

We  could  allow  a  small  percentage  of 
each  country's  debt,  perhaps  no  more 
than  5  percent,  to  be  repaid  by  estab- 
lishing on  the  national  university 
campus  an  exchange  program  for  U.S. 
students  and  scholars.  The  host  coun- 
try would  provide  accommodations, 
tuition,  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments including  stipends.  Since  repay- 
ment under  the  Military  Sales  Credit 
Program  goes  to  the  Treasury  and  not 
to  Government  agencies,  no  Depart- 
ment would  actually  be  out  any 
money.  And  since  a  great  many  coun- 
tries have  not  repaid  their  debt,  we  at 
least  would  be  seeing  some  net  gain 
over  the  present  situation  where  we 
continue  to  carry  these  countries  as 
outstanding  debtors. 

Fifth,  finally,  we  should  establish  a 
National  Endowment  for  International 
Studies.  This  idea  was  introduced  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Michael  Sovem, 
president  of  Columbia  University. 
While  going  beyond  the  limits  of  inter- 
national exchanges,  a  National  Endow- 
ment in  this  area  would  complement 
and  bolster  an  expanded  exchanges 
effort.  Additional  savings  might  even 
be  realized,  If  we  start  to  channel  Gov- 
ernment funding  for  international 
studies  and  foreign  language  training 
through  this  one  institution. 


As  laid  out  by  President  Sovem,  the 
endowment  would  begin  with  a  S-year 
program  for  innovative  foreign  Ian- 
giiage  training  at  the  primary,  second- 
ary, and  undergraduate  levels;  would 
grant  competitive  graduate  fellowships 
in  all  areas  of  international  studies,  in- 
eluding  language  studies;  and  would 
make  use  of  matching  fimds  to  make 
grants  for  a  variety  of  research 
projects  in  foreign  policy  analysis. 
Within  several  years,  dispersed  pro- 
grams like  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's Title  VI  for  foreign  language 
training  centers,  and  the  Department 
of  State's  Title  vni  for  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  training  would  be 
subsumed  under  this  new  endowment. 
The  lack  of  commitment  to  title  VI, 
for  example,  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly:  the  Department  has  not 
requested  any  funds  since  1981.  This 
kind  of  negligence  would  not  exist 
under  a  National  Endowment's  auspic- 
es. 

Startup  costs  need  be  only  a  third  or 
so  of  the  established  endowments,  or 
$50  million.  Considering  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  international 
studies,  this  is  a  fair  expenditure  for  a 
new  National  Endowment.  I  would 
hope  we  can  agree  on  the  need  for  this 
new  endowment  In  time  to  approve 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

BRIDGES  TO  UNDERSTANDING 

These  programs  are  just  a  start.  The 
cost  to  the  Treasury  would  be  $71.6 
million,  about  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent 
of  this  year's  fimction  050  defense  au- 
thorization request.  I  suggest  that  the 
Defense  Department  authorization  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  to  cover  the 
cost  of  these  programs. 

There  are  many  other  new  and  inno- 
vative exchange  program  ideas  now 
surfacing  in  the  wake  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Geneva  summit.  A  boost  has 
been  given  to  private-sector  and  non- 
profit exchanges,  which  we  should  en- 
courage. The  President  has  moved 
deftly  on  starting  to  promote  United 
States-Soviet  exchanges.  It  is  now  up 
to  Congress  to  build  on  our  present  ex- 
changes effort  and  help  bring  about  a 
more  secure  future.* 


NA-nONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  May  18  to  24  has 
been  designated  as  National  Tourism 
Week  and  across  our  Nation  a  variety 
of  events  are  planned  to  highlight  the 
importance  of  the  tourism  industry  to 
the  American  economy. 

Last  year  alone,  travel  and  tourism 
was  a  $225  billion  industry,  employing 
nearly  7  million  Americans— our  Na- 
tion's second  largest  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota, 
travel  and  tourism  is  our  second  larg- 
est industry  as  well.  Tourists  provide 
$1.3  million  per  day  during  their  visits 
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to  our  State  and  provide  over  14.000 
Jobs  to  South  Dakotans. 

May  18  to  24  nuu-ks  the  third  nation- 
al celebration  of  tourism  week  and  I 
am  pleased,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Tourism  Caucus,  to  Join 
with  700,000  South  Dakotans  in  salut- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  entire  tourism 
industry  in  educating  and  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
industry  to  all  Americans. 


Tourism,  indeed  does  work  for  Amer- 
ica!* 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24  I  delivered  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

At  that  time  I  also  introduced  sever- 
al statistical  tables  to  be  included  with 


my  prepared  remarks.  Inadvertently, 
one  of  the  tables  showing  the  State- 
by-State  impact  of  eliminating  general 
revenue  sharing  under  two  scenarios 
was   only   partially   included   in   the 

RCCORD. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
table  be  included  in  the  Record  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake. 

The  table  follows: 


TABLE  4.-STATE-eY-STATE  IMPACT  OF  EUMINATING  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  UNDER  TWO  SCENARIOS 
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1,559 

2,232 

0 

0 

15 

0 

4 

4 

0 

148 

990 

0 

2,934 

3,173 

1 

65 
4 
0 
15 
368 
0 
0 
1,567 
5 
0 
0 
2.427 
0 
0 
40 
0 


51 

3 

124 

25 

4.746 

376 

107 

0 

126 

172 

» 

9 

28 

682 

709 

186 

24 

72 

41 

45 

5 

65 

403 

956 

151 

32 

70 

87 

II 

90 

1.291 

25 

4.707 

326 

45 

1,662 

17 

59 

1.465 

33 

42 

38 

91 

123 

16 

0 

272 

11 

3 

526 

4 


806 
49 

351 
610 

1.321 
381 
156 
18 
20 
853 
913 
116 
126 

1.277 
555 
622 
423 
496 
749 
229 
271 
398 

1.011 
659 

1.007 
651 
193 
461 
51 
125 
509 
244 

1.303 
213 
209 

1.073 
591 
350 

1.218 
60 
362 
298 
419 

1.843 
231 
212 
211 
419 
151 
929 
105 


Total  for  al  State.. 


9.20 


11,494 


1.150 


18.152 


20,220 


26,065 


Nofe:  CAiMns  beed  oi  data  pmided  n  Bmae  of  Ike  CeRSvs.  GoMmwital  Hma  in  1983-1984.  and  Pal«c  Ennlapenl  in  1914. 


ALL-AMERICAN  BUCKLE  UP 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  over  40,000  people  are  killed 
in  automobile  accidents;  another 
250,000  are  subjected  to  moderate  to 
severe  injuries  and  still  another  2  mil- 
lion receive  minor  injuries.  Public  pay- 
ments when  people  are  seriously  in- 
jured in  auto  accidents  amount  to  over 
$7.5  billion.  These  payments  include 
medical  bills,  lost  revenue,  and  direct 
payments  for  damages.  Not  only  do 
the  victims  suffer  physical  damages. 


they  also  feel  the  emotional  and  eco- 
nomic strains  when  there  is  an  injury 
or  when  damage  is  administered. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  seatbelts  pre- 
vent injuries,  unnecessary  costs  to  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  and  most  im- 
portantly they  save  lives.  Last  year, 
there  were  almost  as  many  people 
killed  in  car  accidents  as  there  were 
American  soldiers  Icilled  during  our 
Nation's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Yet, 
every  day  Americans  fail  to  take  the 
time  to  buckle  up,  even  though  buck- 


ling up  can  prevent  injuries  and  death. 
A  lot  of  unnecessary  destruction  and 
pain  can  be  prevented  with  the  use  of 
seatbelts. 

There  is  something  being  done  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  need  to  uti- 
lize the  various  passive  restraint  de- 
vices. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  cooperation  with  automakers, 
insurers,  safety  organizations,  and 
others  have  started  a  $40  million  a 
year  education  program.  This  program 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of 


safety  belts  and  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  mandatory  usage  laws.  Another 
program  is  the  safety  belt  contest.  The 
mayor  of  Santa  Fe,  NM,  has  chal- 
lenged the  mayors  of  all  cities  with  a 
population  of  at  least  15,000  to  this 
safety  belt  contest.  This  contest  en- 
courages the  development  of  commu- 
nity programs  designed  to  increase 
safety  belt  usage  among  the  drivers  of 
automobiles,  vans,  and  light  trucks. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
recognized  the  accomplishments  of 
this  challenge  and  recently  had  an 
awards  ceremony  recognizing  those 
cities  who  put  forth  outstanding 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
public  find  some  way  to  realize  and 
overcome  the  serious  problem  of 
motor  vehicle  fatalities  and  injuries.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  me  in  observing  "All 
American  Buckle  Up"  on  May  22, 1986. 
"All  American  Buckle  Up"  and  other 
programs  throughout  the  country 
have  helped  us  realize  how  important 
seatbelts  are  to  all  of  us.  By  buckling 
up  we  can  all  help  save  lives  and  im- 
necessary  pain  and  suf fering.* 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  THEODORE  J. 
JEMISON 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  lifelong  dedication 
and  contributions  of  Dr.  Theodore  J. 
Jemison  to  the  religious,  political,  and 
civic  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Dr.  Jemison  is  the  president  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S. A., 
with  a  membership  of  7.8  million 
people.  He  is  also  the  pastor  of  Mt. 
Zion  First  Baptist  Church  in  Baton 
Rouge,  LA.  Dr.  Jemison  has  contribut- 
ed his  time  and  talent  to  ensure  that 
the  human  rights  of  all  citizens  are 
protected,  and  has  received  numerous 
citations  and  awards  for  his  service 
and  commitment.  On  June  16,  1986, 
Dr.  Jemison  will  convene  his  annual 
convention  in  the  great  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, IN.  I  ask  my  colleagues  today 
to  Join  me  in  saluting  the  work  of  Dr. 
Jemison  and  wishing  the  convention 
the  best  of  success  in  this  and  future 
endeavors.* 


Americans  utilize  services  that  make 
up  28  percent  of  the  current  Federal 
budget.  Yet  even  with  these  expendi- 
tures many  elderly  suffer  economic, 
health,  and  labor-related  problems. 

The  designation  of  this  month  as 
"Older  Americans  Month"  will  kick  off 
activities  on  the  State  and  local  level 
which  will  honor  older  Americans. 
These  activities  will  allow  the  public 
to  express  gratitude  and  discover  the 
great  impact  the  elderly  have  on  our 
country.  One  example  of  a  senior  citi- 
zen whose  contributions  to  society  can 
be  felt  nation-wide  is  Virginia  Cren- 
shaw of  New  Mexico.  Her  list  of  activi- 
ties include  the  cochairman  of  both 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
of  Long  Term  Care  in  New  Mexico. 
Another  service  to  her  State  and 
Nation  include  a  post  on  the  1986 
Planning  Commisison  titled  "Glorieta 
Conference  on  Aging."  Thus  with  the 
recognition  of  contributing  senior  citi- 
zens such  as  Mrs.  Crenshaw  it  will 
become  obvious  that  we  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  older  citizens. 
After  all,  older  Americans  have  played 
a  major  role  in  creating  the  bounties 
of  life  that  we  all  enjoy.  Furthermore, 
the  elderly  are  our  country's  most 
vital  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

All  Americans  benefit  from  and  ap- 
preciate the  older  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety. None  more  than  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico  whom  I  represent.  We 
have  over  160.000  Americans  over  65 
years  of  age  in  our  State  and  a  project- 
ed figure  of  299,010  for  the  year  2000. 
New  Mexico  is  honoring  these  citizens 
this  month  with  the  senior  Olympics 
and  with  numerous  banquets  through- 
out the  State.  I  urge  other  groups  to 
join  us  in  showing  appreciation  to 
these  citizens  who  have  more  experi- 
ence than  any  of  us  about  living  in  a 
democratic  society.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  honor  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Older  Americans  Month.  The  proc- 
lamation to  decree  the  month  of  May 
as  Older  Americans  Month  has  been 
issued  every  year  since  1963.  Even  so  it 
is  perhaps  more  meaningful  now  as  we 
see  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Today  there  are  28 
million  Americans  over  the  age  of  65 
and  their  numbers  are  expected  to 
rise.  By  the  year  2000  20  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  will  exceed  65 
years  of  age  and  the  number  of  those 
over   85   will   double.   These   elderly 


Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  two  specific  members  of  the 
exchange  team:  Mike  Olson,  team 
leader  for  the  tour,  and  Kelly  McNary. 
Both  of  these  fine  North  Dakotans  are 
from  Dickinson  State  College  and  epit- 
omize ideals  synonymous  with  Ameri- 
can youth  and  those  who  teach  and 
guide  them.  I  wish  my  fellow  North 
Dakotans  and  all  the  team  members 
well  as  they  imdertake  this  journey  of 
understanding  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.* 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS' 
WRESTLERS  TRIP  TO  CHINA 

*  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  effort  currently  underway 
to  promote  international  understajid- 
ing  and  cooperation  through  the  time- 
less practice  of  athletic  competition. 
On  June  6,  1986,  the  NAIA  wrestling 
team  will  start  a  3-week  cultural  and 
athletic  exchange  tour  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Thirteen  outstanding  young  Ameri- 
cans and  three  coaches  will  be  afford- 
ed a  unique  opportunity  to  participate 
in  and  observe  the  lifestyles  and  cul- 
ture of  mainland  China.  These  ath- 
letes will  also  serve  as  unofficial  am- 
bassadors from  the  United  States.  To 
this  end,  I  am  confident  that  both  the 
Chinese  hosts  and  their  American 
guests  will  benefit  positively  from  this 
personal  interchange. 


TAX  OVERHAUL  TAKES  WING 

*  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  7,  after  nearly  2  months 
of  markup,  the  Finance  Committee  or- 
dered reported  sweeping  tax  reform 
legislation  that  could  change  the  eco- 
nomic landscape  of  the  country.  The 
committee's  deliberations  were  often 
difficult  and  pressured.  However,  we 
ultimately  achieved  a  bill  that  I  be- 
lieve will  benefit  the  entire  country. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article  In 
Newsday  providing  an  "insider's"  view 
of  the  Finance  Committee  delibera- 
tions. The  article  was  written  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Pat  Moywihah.  I  be- 
lieve the  article  provides  an  excellent 
insight  into  how  the  committee 
achieved  its  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  MonriHAif 's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Recors. 

[From  NewBday,  May  18, 1986] 
Tax  OvDtMAni.  Takxs  Wino 

HOW  A  RANDPin.  OF  BENATORS  PASHIOREB  A 
SWEXPIltO  REVISION  OT  THE  n.S.  TAX  CODE.  Alf 
INSIDER'S  ACXX>DNT 

(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 
It  was  an  inauspicious  beginning,  but  by 
the  time  we  finished,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  had  hammered  out  a  sweeping 
plan  that  could  change  radically,  and  (or 
the  better,  the  way  Americans  pay  their 
taxes.  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.)  tells  the 
story,  so  I  see  no  reason  it  shouldn't  be  re- 
corded: 

It  Is  Friday  morning,  April  25.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  Packwood  chairs, 
Is  finishing  up  Its  second  week  of  writing  a 
tax  reform  bill.  It  has  not  been  going  well 
for  the  chairman.  He  had  prepared  a  long 
(321-page)  detailed  proposal  that  generally 
followed  President  Ronald  Reagan's  original 
tax  proposal.  Like  the  president.  Packwood 
sought  to  lower  tax  rates  for  both  individ- 
uals and  businesses  by  removing  many  ex- 
emptions, thereby  maintaining  federal  reve- 
nue. In  addition,  both  the  president  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (which  adopted  a 
bill  last  December)  proposed  to  Increase 
business  taxes  in  order  to  reduce  Individual 
rates  still  further. 

This  was  the  Packwood  plan.  But  the  Fi- 
nance Committee— the  Senate's  tax-writing 
panel,  with  11  Republican  and  nine  Demo- 
cratic senators— wasn't  going  along.  Amend- 
ment by  amendment,  the  committee  re- 
stored favors  to  particular  Industries  that 
Packwood  proposed  to  eliminate  to  raise 
revenue  and  thereby  cut  rates.  Our  low 
point  came  when  we  solemnly  concluded 
that  the  depreciable  life  of  an  oil  refinery 
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wms  five  years— an  absurd  idea  for  so  perma- 
nent a  structure. 

On  ttiat  Friday  morning.  Sen.  Dave 
Durenberger  (R-Minn.)  and  I  had  assembled 
the  votes  to  strike  the  provision  ending  the 
deductibility  of  state  and  local  taxes.  This 
involved  something  more  than  a  financial 
interest.  It  was  to  us  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional principle:  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment not  invade  the  fiscal  reserves  of  the 
states  and  their  subdivisions.  The  president 
himself  had  once  denounced  such  a  proposal 
as  a  "tax  on  a  tax." 

Packwood  did  not  disagree.  But  he  recog- 
nized that  our  amendment  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  dozens  more.  His  proposal  wsis  in 
ruins.  He  banged  the  gavel  and  announced 
there  would  be  no  more  votes  that  day.  and 
no  more  meetings  until  further  notice.  Tax 
reform  was  promptly  pronounced  dead. 

Thank  God  it  was  Friday.  Or  so  you  might 
think  if  you  hold  with  tax  reform,  as  I  do. 
Packwood  summoned  his  chief  of  staff,  Bill 
Diefenderfer.  and  together  they  wandered 
off  to  The  Irish  Times,  a  tavern  near  the 
Capitol.  They  ordered  a  pitcher  of  ale  and 
asked  themselves:  What  next? 

Defeat  was  certain,  dishonor  not.  Pack- 
wood  is  not  that  sort.  Nor  Diefenderfer,  a 
bulldog  of  a  man  with  a  sea  captain's  beard 
and  a  bos'n's  girth  and  way  of  staying  on 
deck.  (I  have  !>een  him  literally  on  his  feet 
in  the  committee  room  for  14  hours).  Both 
are  of  that  genus  known  as  progressive  Re- 
publicans. Diefenderfer,  assistant  director 
of  the  Domestic  Council  under  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  had  come  back  into  govern- 
ment specifically  to  help  with  the  tax  bill. 

At  the  tavern,  they  decided  that  if  they 
were  to  go  down  to  defeat,  it  would  l>e  in  the 
cause  of  the  most  extraordinary  tax  bill  in 
our  history. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  they  would  be 
going  against  the  history's  tide.  Years  ago 
William  Jennings  Bryan  described  big  busi- 
ness as  "nothing  but  a  collection  of  orga- 
nized appetites."  For  going  on  two  centuries, 
something  such  has  been  the  role  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  at  least  where  taxes  are 
concerned.  This  is  not  a  role  to  be  deprecat- 
ed. It  is  what  James  Madison  assumed  rep- 
resentative government  would  be  Uke  and. 
indeed,  the  committee  was  established  in 
1815  in  response  to  his  call  for  a  uniform  na- 
tional currency. 

Ruf us  King  of  Jamaica  was  one  of  the  five 
original  members,  but  thereafter  New  York 
interest  dropped  off.  Jim  Wadsworth  of 
Geneseo  served  for  two  years  under  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge.  That  was  that  until  I 
asked  to  join  in  1977. 

New  York  has  paid  for  being  off  Finance 
for  so  long.  The  whole  era  of  modem  tax- 
ation, trade  legislation  and  Social  Security 
legislation  has  come  into  being  with  no  New 
York  say  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  the 
Senate  side  is  concerned. 

Not  so  other  states,  especially  the  new 
ones,  formed  after  the  Union.  Finance  was 
where  the  money  was.  and  that  was  where 
they  needed  to  be.  The  oil  and  gas  states, 
the  mining  states,  the  timber  states  all 
needed  to  be  on  Finance  and  were. 

Their  presence  was  evident  that  week  of 
April  20,  when  Packwood  saw  his  original 
tax  proposal  unravel,  and  when  he  then  de- 
cided to  go  for  broke. 

The  following  Tuesday  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  meet  next  morning  in  Packwood's 
office  with  a  group  of  Finance  members 
who  were  still  willing  to  fight  for  a  bill.  The 
Soviet  disaster  at  Chernobyl  was  on  every- 
one's mind,  and  no  one  noticed  us.  Three 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats  gathered. 


On  the  Republican  side:  Packwood.  Rhode 
Island's  Sen.  John  Chafee  and  Missouri's 
Sen.  John  Danforth.  On  our  side:  myself. 
New  Jersey's  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  and  Maine's 
Sen.  George  Mitchell. 

Packwood's  proposition  was  plain.  We 
were  getting  nowhere  in  trying  to  change 
the  old  code  sentence  by  sentence.  Every 
such  sentence  represented  some  victory  by 
some  interest  at  some  point  in  the  past. 
Those  interests  would  have  someone  on  the 
committee  to  fight  for  them. 

We  were  six.  We  thought  we  might  have  a 
few  absent  friends.  The  administration 
wanted  a  bill.  What  was  there  to  lose,  given 
that  we  had  already  lost?  The  next  seven 
days  may  well  have  made  history. 

The  "core  group."  as  we  commenced  to 
call  ourselves,  made  two  basic  decisions. 
Rather,  Packwood  did  and  presented  them 
to  us.  Would  we  Join?  The  first  was  to  adopt 
Bradley's  idea  of  two  drastically  lowered 
income  tax  rates:  IS  percent  for  families 
with  incomes  of  up  to  $42,300  and  27  per- 
cent thereafter.  (This  included  the  presi- 
dent's all-important  proposal  to  raise  the 
"personal  exemption"  to  $2,000.  so  children 
in  a  family  once  more  become  a  factor  in 
the  tax  system).  This,  of  course,  meant  a 
sharp  cutback  in  familiar  "deductions"  such 
as  interest  payments,  apart  from  mortgage 
interest. 

The  second  decision,  less-noticed,  was  a 
proposition  I  first  introduced  three  years 
ago,  and  sponsored  again  last  year  along 
with  Chafee.  In  somewhat  oversimplified 
terms,  this  proposal  divides  income  into 
"active"  and  "passive"  categories.  Active 
income  is  what  you  earn  as  salary,  as  well  as 
any  interest  or  dividends.  Passive  income  is 
the  "paper"  gain  or,  in  the  usual  case,  loss 
from  investments  in  businesses  in  which  the 
investor  is  not  actively  involved;  such  busi- 
nesses are  often  designed  to  create  artificial 
tax  losses  that  offset  salary  or  interest 
income. 

The  idea  was  given  to  me  by  Donald  Scha- 
piro,  an  eminent  New  York  tax  lawyer,  as  a 
feature  of  my  minimum  tax  proposal,  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  at  least  a  minimum 
tax  is  paid  by  people  with  large,  "sheltered" 
incomes.  I  almost  got  it  into  the  1984  tax 
bill,  losing  10-9  in  a  closed  committee  ses- 
sion. A  year  ago  I  reintroduced  it  with 
Chafee. 

Now  David  Brockway,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  which  is 
pretty  much  the  tax  brains  of  both  Finance 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
came  up  with  a  startling  idea.  If  we  were  to 
take  Schapiro's  concept  and  apply  it  across 
the  board,  we  would  pick  up  $50  billion  over 
five  years.  Fifty  billion  dollars!  The  presi- 
dent's proposal  had  required  raising  $120 
billion  over  five  years  from  the  corporate 
sector;  Ways  and  Means,  $140  billion.  We 
could  cut  this  flgiire  back  to  $100  billion  or 
so  simply  by  putting  a  stop  to  tax  shelters. 
Not  one  of  us  had  any  idea  how  huge  the 
practice  had  grown. 

By  now  the  whole  committee  was  meeting 
in  the  back  room  of  the  Finance  Committee 
suite,  with  the  "core  group"  meeting  first 
each  morning  in  Packwood's  office.  Our  dis- 
cussions made  their  way,  naturally  enough, 
to  the  press  corps  (and  the  lobbyists,  by  the 
increasing  hundreds— thousands?)  in  the 
corridor  outside. 

On  Friday,  May  2,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  of  the  Brockway  proposal: 

"The  effect  would  be  to  nearly  wipe  out 
tax  shelters  that  are  a  major  force  in  fi- 
nancing commercial  real  estate  construc- 
tion, oil  and  gas  drilling  and  certain  agricul- 
tural activities,  such  as  cattle  feeding." 


The  Journal  story  displayed  an  unintend- 
ed irony:  An  advertisement  on  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  indeed  directly  following  the 
story,  read: 

"Feeding  Cattle  Could  Help  Reduce  Your 
Tax  Bite.  Alta  Verde  Industries,  a  long-time 
South  Texas  custom  feed  lot,  is  now  placing 
cattle  on  feed  for  sale  in  early  1987.  The 
ratio  of  1986  expense  to  equity  required  is 
approximately  3  to  1.  If  this  interests  you  aa 
an  individual  or  closely  held  corporation, 
check  with  your  accountant,  tax  attorney  or 
professional  financial  adviser  and  write  or 
call  for  more  information  with  no  obliga- 
tion." 

I  have  no  bones,  you  might  say,  with  the 
fold  at  Alta  Verde,  but  such  a  tax  shelter 
works  like  this:  By  investing,  say,  $100,000 
In  cash  to  buy  cattle  and  borrowing  $300,000 
to  buy  the  grain  to  fatten  them,  you  get  a 
paper  "loss"  of  $300,000  by  feeding  them 
(thus,  "equity  ...  3  to  1")  and  this  loss  can 
be  deducted  from  your  Income  this  year. 
When  the  cows  are  sold  next  year,  they  are 
recorded  as  'capital  gains,"  which  are  taxed 
at  40  percent  of  the  sale  price.  Result?  Well, 
put  it  this  way:  Last  year  60  percent  of  the 
nation's  millionaires  paid  less  than  20  per- 
cent in  taxes,  while  20  percent  of  these  paid 
less  than  10  percent  in  taxes. 

Since  we  also  decided  to  abolish  capital 
gains,  in  effect  we  abolished  capital  gains 
for  feed  lots,  box  cars,  barges,  thoroughbred 
horses  and  so  on  through  the  $50-billion 
scandal— I  use  the  word  carefully— of  tax 
shelters  under  the  current  income  tax  code. 

In  the  end.  it  was  as  simple,  or  as  complex, 
as  that.  On  Saturday,  May  3,  the  "core 
group"  met  all  day,  and  individually  into 
the  night,  and  worked  out  the  hundred  de- 
tails. Strange  thing— both  the  press  corps 
and  the  lobbyists  assumed  we  were  taking 
the  weekend  off  and  so  they  did.  No  one  was 
outside  in  the  corridor.  Sunday,  May  4,  we 
finished  up. 

The  next  day  the  full  committee  com- 
menced meeting  and  by  12:30  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  7,  we  had  a  bill.  Oil  and  gas  got  a 
bit  back  by  way  of  tax  shelters.  Mining  did. 
In  the  Finance  Committee,  they  always  will. 
But  the  basic  bill  remained,  and  it  carried 
20-0  for  the  simple  reason  that  whatever 
our  state  or  regional  interests,  we  all  knew 
something  radical  had  to  be  done  and  there 
would  never  be  a  better  time  to  do  it. 

I  hope  something  like  this  passes  the 
Senate,  and  that  something  close  emerges 
from  a  conference  committee  with  House 
Ways  and  Means  (My  colleagues.  Rep. 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  fourth-ranking  member 
of  Ways  and  Means,  has  been  hugely  sup- 
portive.) If  it  does,  Americans  can  start 
making  economic  decisions  in  economic 
terms  and  not  in  terms  of  the  tax  code. 
That  is  the  great  object,  and  we  have  come 
as  close  as  anything  we  ever  dreamed  of. 

There  will  be  more  than  a  little  disloca- 
tion, and  for  some  persons,  some  pain. 

Although  state  and  local  taxes,  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  personal  property  taxes  (as  on  a 
mobile  home)  continue  to  be  deductible, 
sales  taxes  are  not.  First  I.  then  Duren- 
berger, moved  to  retain  present  law,  but  lost 
13-7.  We  will  continue  to  press  the  issue. 
The  House  bill  preserves  the  deductibility 
and  we  may  yet  succeed. 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  three  rates 
rather  than  two— say.  35  percent  for  the 
highest  income  groups.  But  consider:  Six 
million  to  7  million  poor  persons  will  be  off 
the  income  tax  rolls  altogether,  and  some 
four-fifths  of  households  will  be  at  the  IS 
percent  rate. 


On  balance,  I  hold  that  we  did  a  week's 
work.  If  it  comes  to  nothing,  don't  expect  it 
to  be  tried  again  soon. 

When  the  final  vote  came,  the  Finance 
Committee  rose  as  a  man  to  applaud  Bob 
Packwood.  A  large  basement  room  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Jammed 
with  an  overflow  of  lobbyists  listening  to 
the  proceedings,  broke  out  in  hissing.* 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  65th  birthday  of  Andrei 
Dmitrievich  Sakharov,  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  distinguished  physicist, 
and  defender  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Sakharov  is  the  leader  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  fight  for  peace 
and  human  rights,  a  hero  to  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  a  lonely  voice  speaking  out 
against  oppression,  urging  the  Soviet 
Government  to  provide  its  citizens 
with  the  rights  and  freedoms  that  it 
promised  them  when  it  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  He  has  continued  his 
strtiggle  for  individual  freedom 
through  articles,  interviews,  and 
hunger  strikes,  including  a  hunger 
strike  to  help  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
obtain  an  exit  visa  for  medical  treat- 
ment. He  has  sought  food  for  the 
starving  people  of  Kampuchea,  argued 
on  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  Tartar 
people  to  live  in  their  Crimean  home- 
land, and  fought  for  the  freedom  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1975,  Mr.  Sakharov  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  recognition  of  his 
ideals  and  courageous  struggle  for  in- 
dividual freedom  and  civil  rights. 

Unfortunately,  on  this  day,  Mr.  Sak- 
harov will  be  spending  his  birthday  in 
Isolation  in  Oorky,  where  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  held  him  since  1980, 
when  he  condemmed  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  In  Gorky,  he  is 
separated  from  his  family  and  friends, 
barred  from  scientific  work  and 
normal  social  activities.  In  other 
words,  he  is  being  subjected  to  per- 
haps the  most  cruel  type  of  torture- 
intellectual  and  emotional  isolation. 

Recently,  the  President  signed  a  res- 
olution making  May  21.  1986,  National 
Andrei  Sakharov  Day.  a  day  on  which 
we  can  celebrate  Mr.  Sakharov's  con- 
tinued commitment  to  peace  and 
human  rights.  It  Is  for  this  struggle 
that  we  honor  this  brave  man,  and  for 
these  principles  that  we  cherish  his 
story.  As  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Com- 
mittee so  aptly  dubbed  him.  Mr.  Sak- 
harov is  "the  conscience  of  man- 
kind."* 


LAUTENBERG  LEADERSHIP  ON 
COMBATING  RADON 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey  and  of  probably 
every  other  State  in  the  country  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  a  potential 
health  threat  that  we  have  had  little 


experience  in  combating.  That  is  the 
threat  of  radon  in  our  homes.  This  gas 
which  can  build  up  In  enclosed  areas, 
such  as  homes,  is  feared  not  only  be- 
cause it  can  cause  cancer,  but  because 
it  cannot  be  seen  or  smelled.  It  is  a 
silent  threat  to  our  homes  and  fami- 
lies. 

Both  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  have  been  working  to  alert  New 
Jerseyites  to  this  potential  problem,  to 
help  New  Jerseyites  find  reasonably 
priced  methods  to  discover  whether 
their  homes  have  a  radon  problem, 
and  to  get  EPA  to  imdertake  research 
on  ways  to  retrofit  homes  to  eliminate 
radon  buildup.  Senator  Lautinberg 
also  recently  went  to  Sweden  to  learn 
about  techniques  they  have  developed 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

All  New  Jerseyites  were  pleased  last 
week  when  Senator  Lautenbero  un- 
veiled a  public-private  effort  to  build 
100  new  homes  in  New  Jersey  to  dem- 
onstrate construction  techniques  to 
prevent  the  buildup  of  radon.  The 
"New  Jersey  Radon-Proofing  Project" 
was  recently  described  in  articles  writ- 
ten by  Gordon  Bishop  for  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger.  I  ask  to  Insert  those  arti- 
cles in  the  Recori)  so  other  Senators 
may  learn  of  this  innovative  program. 
Senator  LAtTTENBERO  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
combat  radon  contamination  in  New 
Jersey. 
The  articles  follow: 
RADonntoor  hohks  to  be  built  im  jkrsky 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
The  nation's  first  radonproof  homes  will 
be  built  in  New  Jersey  this  year  as  models 
for  the  housing  industry  in  building  new 
homes  and  correcting  older  ones  affected  by 
harmful  radioactive  emissions  escaping 
from  the  ground. 

The  plan  to  build  the  first  100  radon-free 
homes  in  the  Garden  State  was  unveiled 
yesterday  by  U.S.  Sen.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg 
(D-N.J.)  at  a  press  conference  in  his  Newark 
office. 

The  radonproofing  project,  estimated  to 
cost  $270,000,  will  be  funded  by  federal, 
state  and  private  resources,  Lautenberg  an- 
nounced. 

The  100  homes  will  be  built  throughout 
northern  New  Jersey  in  varying  geological 
conditions  and  will  be  ready  for  testing  by 
this  winter,  Lautenberg  said. 

Construction  sites  will  be  assessed  for 
radon  risk  along  the  Reading  Prong,  a  geo- 
logic formation  containing  radioactive  mate- 
rials—uranium, radium,  radon  and  other 
cancer-causing  substances. 

"The  homes  will  be  built  incorporating  a 
variety  of  techniques  designed  to  prevent 
radon  contamination,"  Lautenberg  said. 
"The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop  effec- 
tive measures  which  can  then  be  incorporat- 
ed at  virtually  no  cost  into  the  design  and 
construction  of  new  homes." 

The  senator,  a  member  of  the  Senate  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
said  New  Jersey  is  ahead  of  the  country  in 
identifying  radon  sources  and  setting  up 
programs  to  mitigate  the  dangers. 

"We  are  now  entering  a  new  phase:  Build- 
ing new  homes  in  identified  hot  spots'  that 
will  have  state-of-the-art  protection  against 
contamination,"  Lautenberg  stated.  "Our  ef- 


forts will  ser^e  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

Joining  in  the  radonproofing  program  wlU 
be  the  National  Association  of  Homebuild- 
ers  Research  Foundation,  the  New  Jersey 
Builders  Association,  the  State  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  (DCA).  which  regu- 
lates the  housing  industry,  and  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

The  homebuilders  have  put  up  the  t\nk 
186,000  as  "seed  money"  to  get  the  program 
started,  according  to  David  Jackson  of 
Summit,  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Homebuilders  Association,  which  has  2,300 
members. 

State  Sen.  John  Dorsey  (R-Monis>  an- 
nounced the  E>CA  will  be  assuming  a 
$140,000  share  of  the  program,  and  the  EPA 
the  remainder,  or  $45,000. 

About  1.6  million  residenU  of  New  Jersey 
living  along  or  near  the  Reading  Prong  In  10 
northern-central  counties  may  be  exposed 
to  various  levels  of  the  naturally  occurring 
radon  gas  emanating  from  certain  granite 
and  gravel  formations  In  the  ground. 

More  than  6  million  people  may  be  affect- 
ed by  radon  emissions  nationwide,  based  on 
preliminary  estimates  by  the  EPA  and  De- 
partment of  Energy.  At  least  30  states  are 
known  to  have  radon  "hot  spots." 

The  radonproofing  project  came  about 
following  a  task  force  investigation  of  radon 
problems  In  Sweden.  Lautenbeg  led  a  dele- 
gation of  local,  state  and  federal  officials 
and  organizations  to  Sweden  last  January  to 
learn  how  It  responded  to  Its  environment- 
health  radon  problem  in  the  late  1060s  and 
early  '70s. 

The  'radonproof"  homes  project  was 
originally  intended  as  a  three-sUte  propos- 
al, inlcudlng  New  Jersey,  Peniuylvania  and 
New  York.  But  the  other  sUtes  have  not 
moved  on  it  as  quickly  as  New  Jersey's 
builders,  according  to  Lautenberg. 

The  Reading  Prong,  which  originates  In 
easten  Pennsylvania,  traverses  through  New 
Jersey  and  lower  New  York  before  terminat- 
ing in  southwestern  Connecticut. 

"The  national  and  New  Jersey  homebuild- 
ers wanted  to  get  working  on  the  new  homes 
construction  project  right  away  in  order  to 
select  the  participating  builders  and  have 
the  homes  built  in  time  for  the  fall-winter 
heating  season,"  Lautenberg  explained. 

"Once  the  results  of  the  work  are  in. 
within  a  year,  the  aim  will  be  to  incorporate 
the  effective  measures  into  normal  building 
practices  in  radon-prone  areas." 

Jackson  said  buyers  of  new  homes  will,  aa 
a  result  of  the  Lautenberg  plan,  receive  a 
certificate  validating  that  the  structure  is 
safe  from  radon  gas. 

"It  will  be  the  same  as  having  proof  that  a 
home  has  been  checked  and  certified 
against  termites,"  Jackson  said.  "This  Is  Just 
one  more  safety  check  in  the  building  code." 

Also  participating  in  the  press  conference 
was  Marlene  McMahon  of  Basking  Ridge, 
executive  director  of  the  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Somerset-Morris  which  has  260 
members. 

McMahon  commended  Clinton  Town 
Mayor  Robert  Nulman  for  responding  to 
the  radon  problem  In  several  homes  in  his 
community  by  dealing  with  the  public  in  an 
"informational  rather  than  inflammatory 
way." 

liAITTDTBnO  lAAOS  WaY  ON  RAOOlfPROOmO 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 
U.S.  Sen.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg  (D-NJ.) 
has  once  again  taken  the  lead  in  protecting 
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New  Jersey's  homes  ag&inst  potentially 
lethal  radon  gas  emissions. 

Under  a  $270,000  program  unveiled  by 
Lautenberg  this  week,  100  new  homes  in 
North  Jersey  will  be  built  with  radon-pre- 
vention systems.  It  is  the  first  such  project 
in  the  United  States  designed  to  solve  the 
problem  of  deadly  particles  trapped  inside 
structures  sitting  on  geological  formations 
containing  radioactive  substances. 

The  100  new  dwellings  wiU  serve  as  a 
working  laboratory  in  which  all  kinds  of 
"radonproofing"  techniques  will  be  tested. 
The  Lautenberg  radon  program  eventually 
will  help  builders  in  New  Jersey  and 
throughout  the  nation  to  install  effective 
and  the  least  expensive  devices  in  both  new 
and  existing  homes  where  harmful  gases  are 
escaping  from  the  ground. 

The  goal  of  the  radonproofing  project  is 
to  make  all  buildings  safe  from  radioactive 
emissions  occurring  naturally  in  granite 
bedrock  containing  uranium  deposits. 

After  the  program  has  been  completed 
and  guidelines  are  established,  purchasers 
of  new  and  old  homes  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate assuring  them  that  their  investment  is 
fully  protected  against  radon  emissions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  Lautenberg 
has  brought  together  a  team  of  local,  state 
and  federal  organizations  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  responding  to  the  radon  health 
issue  affecting  some  six  million  people  in 
more  than  30  states. 

In  New  Jersey,  more  than  a  million  resi- 
dents in  10  counties  may  be  exposed  to 
radon  gases  in  their  homes  and  workplaces. 
It  is  a  natural  environmental  condition  that 
becomes  a  problem  only  when  an  improper- 
ly insulated  building  is  placed  on  land  un- 
derlain with  radioactive  materials. 

Lautenberg  and  New  Jersey  have  taken  a 
leadership  position  because  the  Garden 
State  has  the  greatest  concentration  of 
people  affected  by  radon  particles.  But  the 
environmental-health  problem,  Lautenberg 
repeatedly  stresses,  is  solvable. 

At  a  press  conference  in  his  Newark  office 
this  week,  Lautenberg  announced  his  pio- 
neering remediation  "New  Jersey  Radon- 
Proofing  Project"  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Homebuilders  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

At  the  senator's  side  were  David  Jackson 
of  Summit,  past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Homebuilders  Association  (2,300  members): 
Marlene  McMahon,  executive  director  of 
the  Builders  Association  of  Somerset-Morris 
(260  members),  and  State  Sen.  John  Dorsey 
(R-Morris),  whose  district  falls  within  the 
radon-bearing  formation  known  as  the 
Reading  Prong. 

The  Lautenberg  plan  involves  a  $270,000 
investment  in  radon  remediation  approach- 
es that  will  become  the  models  for  those 
areas  of  America  where  "hot  spots"  have 
been  detected. 

The  builders  have  put  up  $85,000  as  seed 
money  to  start  the  project.  Sen.  Dorsey  said 
he  ex[)ects  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  (DCA),  which  regulates  the 
building  industry,  to  come  up  with  another 
$140,000.  while  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EIPA)  wiU  round  out  the 
balance  with  a  $45,000  matching  grant. 

Lautenberg  established  a  Radon  Task 
Force  last  January  when  he  led  a  delegation 
to  Sweden  to  leam  how  that  Scandinavian 
country  was  dealing  with  its  radon  problem. 
The  EPA's  top  radon  official  was  part  of  the 
Lautenberg  delegation. 

After  returning  from  Stockholm.  Lauten- 
berg immediately  put  together  a  radon  de- 


tection and  prevention  plan-of -action  at  the 
federal  level,  working  with  both  the  EPA 
and  the  New  Jersey  E>epartment  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  (DEP). 

The  DEP  earlier  this  year  launched  a 
radon  "test-and-correct"  program  funded  by 
the  state  Legislature.  The  DEP  this  past 
winter  began  its  search  for  the  radon  "hot 
spots"  under  a  $2.6  million  program.  The 
Department  of  Health  was  given  $600,000  to 
conduct  epidemiological  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  link  between  radon  gas  and  lung 
cancer. 

Because  of  Lautenberg's  and  the  DEP's 
extensive  investigation  into  radon  sources 
and  the  steps  needed  to  correct  them.  New 
Jersey  avoided  what  could  have  been  a 
wholesale  panic  by  property  owners  selling 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  moving  to 
safer  grounds. 

Instead,  property  owners,  builders  and  the 
real  estate  industry  have  informed  the 
public  and  prospective  homebuyers  exactly 
what  the  situation  is  and  what  can  be  done 
to  correct  it. 

As  a  result,  residents  living  along  the 
Reading  Prong  have  not  fled  out  of  igno- 
rance and  lost  their  greatest  investment  in 
the  process. 

Lautenberg  knows  first-hand  about  the 
impact  of  radon  on  property  values.  He  lives 
in  Montclair.  just  a  few  bl(x;ks  from  rows  of 
fine  homes  that  were  built  on  radon-con- 
taminated soil.  That  is  a  maiunade  problem, 
one  the  state  is  handling. 

The  natural  radon  emissions  are  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  Lautenberg  remediation 
plan.* 


NATIONAL  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
DAY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  rec- 
ognizing "National  Andrei  Sakharov 
Day."  Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
those  like  him  to  whom  the  Soviet 
Government  has  denied  basic  human 
rights. 

Dr.  Sakharov  remains  in  exile  in 
Gorky  for  his  staunch  stance  in  sup- 
port of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Nobel  Committee  has 
caUed  Dr.  Sakharov.  "The  Spokesman 
for  the  Conscience  of  Mankind."  And 
indeed,  he  is.  Despite  his  imprison- 
ment. Dr.  Sakharov  continues  to  speak 
out  on  such  issues  as  peace  and  disar- 
mament, freedom  of  association,  free- 
dom of  movement,  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, and  freedom  of  opinion.  He 
also  remains  a  strong  international 
voice  against  capital  punishment,  on 
environmental  protection,  and  on  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

There  are  strong  signals  being  sent 
back  and  forth  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  that  every 
issue  is  negotiable.  That  does  offer  a 
glimmer  of  hope,  but  what  is  really 
needed  is  substantive  policy  changes. 
By  openly  supporting  such  human 
rights  activists  as  Dr.  Sakharov,  our 
Government  shows  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  United 
States  is  a  supporter  of  human  rights. 


Mr.  President,  we  do  indeed  have  a 
stake  in  this  battle  for  human  rights. 
My  colleagues  and  I  continue  to  be 
concerned  with  bringing  justice  to 
those  so  unfairly  oppressed.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  U.S.  concern  for  human 
rights,  I  vigorously  join  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  National  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Day  in  hopes  that  change  will 
occur  and  the  oppressed  will  be 
freed.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  notices  of  Senate  employees 
who  participate  in  programs,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or 
a  foreign  educational  or  charitable  or- 
ganization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  S.  Richard  Rolf,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Turkey  sponsored  by  the  Turkish  For- 
eign Policy  Institute,  from  May  22  to 
May  28.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Turkey  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Policy  Institute  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Christine  Dawson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Daniel 
J.  E^TANS,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Turkey  sponsored  by  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Policy  Institute,  from  May  22 
to  May  28,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Dawson  in  the 
program  in  Turkey  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Policy  Institute  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Christopher  A.  McLean,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Exon, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  the  Tamkang  University 
from  May  23  to  May  30,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  McLean  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Brenda  Sanf ord,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan 


sponsored  by  the  Soochow  University, 
from  May  21  to  May  30, 1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Sanford  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Matthew  Gerson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Patents, 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Subcom- 
mittee, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Soo- 
chow University,  from  May  22  to  May 
29,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Oerson  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Soochow  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  William  C.  Jacobs,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Daniel 
J.  EvANS,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  sponsored 
by  the  Turlcish  Foreign  Policy  Insti- 
tute, from  May  22  to  28,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Policy  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Ms.  Diana  Rubin,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Frank  Lauten- 
berg, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  sponsored  by 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Policy  Institute, 
from  May  22  to  28,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Rubin  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Policy  Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mr.  Peter  Kinzler,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Christopher 
DooD,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  May  22  to  29, 1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Kinzler  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Soochow  University,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mr.  Paul  Manchester,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  sponsored 
by  Tamkang  University,  from  May  23 
to  31. 1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Manchester  in 
the  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the 


expense  of  Tamluuig  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


S.  1990.  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1990,  the  Education  and  Training 
Partnership  Act,  is  a  bill  I  introduced 
as  a  first  effort  to  improve  the  Federal 
role  in  administering  labor  market  re- 
lated programs. 

Since  1982,  Congress  has  reformed 
the  administration  of  some  major 
labor  market  related  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  and  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  rationale  for  this  reform  was  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  coordination 
among  related  programs  and  to  give 
the  private  sector,  who  are  the  con- 
sumers of  job  training,  a  significant 
role  in  setting  policy  and  in  program 
administration.  States  and  localities 
are  implementing  these  reforms. 

As  a  leader  in  developing  those  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  I  believe  it  is 
time  Congress  turned  to  an  examina- 
tion of  administration  at  the  Federal 
level  to  determine  whether  improved 
coordination  and  private  sector  in- 
volvement would  enable  us  to  more  ef- 
fectively meet  the  national  goals  that 
our  labor  market  programs  are  de- 
signed to  address.  For  further  elabora- 
tion on  these  points,  please  refer  to 
statements  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  year  on  April  3, 
with  accompanying  statements  by 
Senators  Hatch  and  Kennedy,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  on  December  19. 
when  I  introduced  S.  1990. 

So  far,  I  am  pleased  with  the  public 
debate  that  has  taken  place  on  S.  1990. 
This  bill  has  served  as  a  focal  point  for 
discussions,  throughout  the  country, 
about  the  Federal  role  in  the  labor 
market.  It  has  been  a  hotly  debated 
topic  in  national  meetings  of  educa- 
tors, job  trainers,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate personnel  professionals.  In 
Senate  hearings,  on  February  19  and 
25.  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Bill  Brock, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Eklucation.  Bill 
Bennett,  testified  on  S.  1990.  along 
with  a  host  of  other  witnesses  from 
the  public  and  private  sector. 

Although  strong  support  for  S.  1990 
was  expressed,  particularly  its  objec- 
tives, serious  concerns  were  also  raised 
regarding  its  specifics.  In  order  to  ex- 
plore possible  changes  to  S.  1990  or  al- 
ternative proposals,  I  am  soliciting  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  improved  co- 
ordination or  private  sector  involve- 
ment at  the  Federal  level  that  would 
enhance  program  effectiveness. 

I  understand  that  introduction  of  S. 
1990  has  already  had  some  positive 
impact  by  spurring  better  efforts  at 
coordination  among  State  and  local 


entities.  Although  I  am  delighted  to 
leam  of  that  side  effect,  the  discussion 
should  now  focus  on  the  objectives  of 
8.  1990:  The  need  at  the  Federal  level 
for  improved  coordination  and  private 
sector  participation.  Specifically,  we 
need  information  about  situations 
where,  given  all  the  best  intentions 
and  goodwill,  more  effective  delivery 
of  services  cannot  be  achieved  because 
the  policy  or  regulations  developed  at 
the  Federal  level  inhibit  or  prevent  it. 

For  example,  I  am  very  interested  in 
responses  to  the  following  questions: 

First,  do  Federal  regulations  or  stat- 
utory requirements  prevent  the  co- 
ordination of  related  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  labor  market  needs  of  indi- 
viduals or  populations  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  Federal  programs?  If  so. 
please  give  examples. 

Second,  if  private  sector  participa- 
tion Is  valuable  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  would  it  also  be  beneficial  at 
the  Federal  level?  If  so.  please  explain. 
If  not.  why  not?  Examples? 

Besides  promoting  more  effective 
and  efficient  administration,  S,  1990 
establishes  a  mechanism  that  can  pro- 
vide leadership  at  the  national  level  in 
setting  long  range  policy  goals.  Under 
S.  1990,  the  private  sector  and  the 
heads  of  key  agencies  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  forum  in  which  they  can 
serve  as  advocates  for  the  coordination 
of  policies  that  affect  the  labor 
market  but  which  are  independently 
developed  by  a  broad  array  of  agen- 
cies. Also  in  this  forum,  current  labor 
market  programs  may  be  assessed  as  a 
whole  to  determine  whether  they  can 
adequately  meet  the  emerging  needs 
that  are  indicated  by  labor  market 
trends— worker  dislocation  and  skUl 
shortages— and  demographics— high  il- 
literacy rates  and  Increasing  numbers 
of  disadvantged  and  minority  youth. 

One,  is  there  a  need  for  such  a 
mechanism  at  the  Federal  level?  If  so. 
should  any  modifications  be  made  to 
S.  1990  or  are  there  alternative  mecha- 
nisms to  perform  this  function? 

I  welcome  all  suggestions  for  im- 
provements to  S.  1990,  changes  or  al- 
ternatives, especially  if  they  can  be 
made  in  conjuction  with  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  better  coordi- 
nation or  private  sector  involvement.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  request  for  infor- 
mation widely  distributed  by  national. 
State,  and  local  organizations.  The  re- 
sponses I  receive  will  be  compiled  for 
use  in  further  discussions.* 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
SOVIET  ACADEMY  OP  SCI- 
ENCES ON  BEHALF  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Physicist,  activist, 
and  hero  of  the  international  human 
rights  movement.  Mr.  Sakharov  shall 
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not  be  forgotten— despite  the  illegal 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
isolate  and  silence  him. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to 
Mr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Elena 
Bonner,  I  have  written  a  letter  on 
their  behalf  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Salthar- 
ov's  colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Top  officials  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  enjoy  direct  access  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
could  discuss  Mr.  Sakharov's  case  with 
the  KGB.  Copies  of  the  letter  will  also 
be  sent  to  other  important  Soviet  offi- 
cials. At  the  present,  such  public  at- 
tention is  Andrei  Sakharov's  only  form 
of  protection  from  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wos/itnflrtoTi,  DC.  May  21, 1986. 
Amatouy  p.  Aleksandrov,  D.PM.S., 
President,  Academy  of  Sciences,    U.S.S.R., 
LeniTUkiy      Proapekt      *14,      Moscow 
117901.  U.S.S.R. 
Dear  Dr.  Alkksamdrov:  I  am  writing  to 
you  today  to  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to 
help  your  colleague.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov, 
who  now  languishes  in  internal  exile  in  the 
city  of  Gorlty. 

Dr.  Sakharov  is  well  known  in  the  West  as 
both  a  scientist  and  an  activist  in  the  area 
of  human  rights.  His  basic  research  into  the 
peaceful  uses  of  thermonuclear  energy  and 
his  Insights  into  the  possibilities  of  proton 
decay  are  Invaluable  contributions  to  the 
body  of  scientific  knowledge.  His  commit- 
ment to  the  linkage  between  scientific 
progress,  world  peace  and  human  rights,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1975,  has  made  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  isolation  of  Dr.  Sakharov  from  his 
colleagues,  family  and  friends  is  tragic.  The 
world  is  being  deprived  of  one  of  its  great 
minds  and  those  close  to  Dr.  Sakharov  are 
suffering  great  personal  hardship.  All  the 
more  terrible  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sakharov 
is  forced  to  live  in  Gorky  in  violation  of  the 
Soviet  constitution.  He  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  nor  has  he  ever  been 
tried.  The  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
DJS.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  which  banished 
him  to  Gorky  has  never  been  seen— prob- 
ably because  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared May  21.  1986  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day" 
to  honor  Dr.  Sakharov  on  his  birthday  for 
his  contributions  to  the  world  community 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  nature  of  his 
current  situation.  We  understand  that  you, 
as  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  enjoy  direct  access  to  the  lead- 
ers of  your  country.  Won't  you  do  all  you 
can  to  help  a  valuable  colleague  and  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  world  community? 
Respectfully  yours. 

George  J.  Mitchell, 
United  States  Senator.m 


VIEWS  OP  ECONOMIST  ELIOT 
JANEWAY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
aU  know  Eliot  Janeway  for  his  distin- 
guished work  in  economics  and  jour- 
nalism. He  is.  of  course,  a  man  of 
many  talents.  On  May  4.  he  showed  us 
another   Eliot  Janeway   preached  a 


sermon— a  fine  sermon  about  our  chil- 
dren and  the  economy— at  the  Unitari- 
an Church  of  All  Souls  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  unusual  to 
hear  cogent  economic  and  political  ar- 
gtmients  from  Eliot  Janeway.  It  is 
somewhat  unusual  to  hear  his  argu- 
ments from  the  pulpit.  In  any  event, 
Eliot  Janeway's  words  deserve  our  full- 
est attention,  and  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  his  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Our  Economy  is  as  Healthy  as  the  Chil- 
drek  We  Rear:  Cam  We  Afford  To  Abam- 
donThem? 

(Sermon  preached  by  Eliot  Janeway) 
A  sense  of  inspired  duty  accompanies  me 
to  this  pulpit,  distinguished  by  the  worthy 
son  of  Senator  Prank  Church,  my  late  com- 
rade in  arms  in  the  cause  of  peace.  All  of  us 
remember  the  missionary  spirit  Senator 
Church  Injected  into  the  towdry  world  of 
the  political  game.  All  of  us  see  the  leader- 
ship role  Forrest  is  reasserting  for  religion. 
The  tradition  established  by  the  statesman 
father  lives  on  in  the  work  of  the  evangeli- 
cal son. 

But  in  paying  my  respects  to  the  pragmat- 
ic charisma  Forrest  personifies.  I  confess  to 
feeling  some  professional  concern  over  the 
competition  he  is  giving  to  us  writers.  Self- 
ishness prompts  me  to  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  give  away  his  wisdom  from  the 
pulpit,  and  not  compete  with  harassed  au- 
thors in  selling  it  at  retail.  Of  one  market 
forecast,  however.  1  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever, runaway  success  as  a  best  seller  for  his 
new  book.  The  Devil  and  Dr.  Church.  I  am 
here  today  to  claim  equal  time  for  Forrest's 
wily  and  resourceful  silent  partner.  I  boast 
certain  qualifications  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
this  universally  maligned  fellow-traveler  of 
Forrest's. 

When  modem  society  was  being  bom.  Spi- 
noza gave  it  a  birthday  present  In  the  form 
of  his  monumental  Tractatus  Thelogicus- 
Politicus,  secularizing  the  medieval  concept 
of  the  Heavenly  City.  We  are  overdue  for  a 
Tractatus  Theologicus  Economlcus.  Reli- 
gion in  America  is  alive,  if  not  necessarily 
well.  Economics  may  or  may  not  be  alive;  at 
best,  however,  it  is  not  well.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve this  yet,  you  will  by  the  end  of  1986. 

The  economy  is  tapping  out  a  message  for 
you.  We  have  all  heard  about  the  business 
cycle  and  how  it  does  or  does  not  work.  But 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing  about  the  way  we 
work  when  it  doesn't:  we  go  activist.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  do  so  again.  The 
performance  of  our  economy  is  failing  to 
heal  the  wounds  in  our  society.  Instead,  the 
wounds  In  our  society  are  infecting  the  fiber 
of  our  economy. 

Our  economy  and  our  government— be- 
tween what  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
are  not  doing— are  hurting  millions  of 
people.  Some  of  these  victims  of  our  poli- 
cies, and  of  our  lack  of  policies,  are  young 
enough  to  be  innocent  of  any  responsibility 
for  their  own  behavior.  Others  are  old 
enough  to  pack  a  vicious  retaliatory  punch. 
So  whether  we  know  what  is  best  for  us  aU. 
or  whether  we  merely  know  what  is  good  for 
us  alone,  the  message  the  economy  has  for 
us  is  surfacing  into  the  biggest  open  secret 
in  circulation.  It  is  a  worrisome  one.  Even 
Wall  Street  is  hearing  rumors  that  Utopia  is 
a  bit  behind  schedule. 

Yet  economics,  for  all  its  lapses,  has  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  perform  for  its  most  de- 
fenseless victims.  "The  devotees  of  economics 


who  practice  politics  are  ignoring  the  drop- 
outs from  our  society.  The  aim  of  this  mis- 
sion, in  the  spirit  of  the  Tractatus  Theologl- 
cus-Economicus  we  need,  is  to  activate  our 
religious  institutions  to  render  educational 
first  aid  to  our  victimized  young.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  show  how  to  help  youngsters  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  whom  the 
economy  carmot  help.  Our  religious  institu- 
tions can  offer  economics  a  challenge  to 
regain  relevance.  They  can  join  with  eco- 
nomics in  reaching  across  the  gap  that  di- 
vides the  earning  participants  in  our  econo- 
my from  the  alienated  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Having  legitimized  economics  for  use  from 
the  pulpit— at  least  in  a  dissenting  version— 
here  goes.  Employability  in  our  high-tech 
society  depends  on  two  stem  conditions— lit- 
eracy (including  math  literacy)  and  health 
(including  preventive  health). 

When  our   high-tech   society   was  being 
bom,  Veblen  emerged  as  its  prophet.  This 
most  distinctive  of  American  social  thinkers, 
this  most  creative  of  critics  of  the  techno- 
logical   revolution    which    dominates    the 
twentieth  century,  is  entirely  ignored  by  the 
teachers  of  our  Yuppie  MBAs.  He  foresaw 
our    evolution    into    a    high-debt    society; 
though  debt  was  not  de  riguem  in  Veblen's 
day.  Yet  our  economists  and  their  political 
clients  are  still  astounded  to  discover  the 
high-debt  consequences  for  our  high-tech 
society:  longer  life  expectancy  on  lowered 
retirement  income  expectancy.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  ask  Exxon,  a  blue-chip  legend- 
ary for  being  cash-rich.  It  has  just  batted  up 
a  fielders'  choice  to  25  percent  of  its  work 
force:  give  up  pensions  or  accept  severance. 
Increasingly,  every  young  person  literate 
enough  to  join  the  work  force  will  labor 
under  pressure  to  stay  in  it  as  long  as  health 
permits.   Incomes  are   falling,  but  health 
costs  are  soaring,  along  with  the  cost  of 
health  insurance.  The  poor  can't  afford  it; 
even  the  skilled  are  losing  coverage.  Permit 
this  aging  history  buff  to  remind  you  that  it 
was  John  Locke,  physician  by  training  and 
philosopher   by   vocation,   who   discovered 
that  babies  are  bom  with  their  brains  en- 
tirely susceptible  to  environmental  impres- 
sions, and  who  dedicated  the  first  Constitu- 
tion adopted  to  this  country  to  "Life,  liber- 
ty, health  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
There's  progress  for  you.  We  surrendered 
responsibility  for  the  physical  foundations 
of  happiness  before  we  set  up  our  govem- 
ment  to  help  us  in  pursuit  of  it.  Let  me  caU 
on  you  from  Forrest's  pulpit  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  this  abandoned 
vision  of  Locke's.  Locke  knew  something 
that  we  have  forgotten. 

Historically,  cheap  and  Ignorant  labor  was 
deemed  an  asset,  from  early  slave  societies 
until  the  Victorian  age.  Young  to  work  and 
young  to  the  grave;  the  less  you  know,  the 
less  you  need  to  know,  to  devalue  the 
wisdom  of  the  poet. 

In  our  time,  we  have  achieved  dramatic 
progress  in  establishing  literacy  and  health 
as  requirements  for  employment,  and  in 
providing  both.  But  our  government  has 
stopped  buying  these  admission  tickets  for 
millions  of  youngsters  deprived  of  family 
support  to  finance  their  graduation  from  so- 
ciety into  the  economy.  Nor  does  our  society 
provide  meaningful  standby  support.  Our 
population  of  single-parent  families  is  ex- 
ploding, and  aggravating  the  problem.  For 
the  gory  details,  read  the  eloquent  and 
searching  book.  Family  and  Nation,  by  our 
Senator,  Pat  Moynihan. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  a  plea  of  ex- 
tenuating    circumstances      for      Gramm- 


Rudman.  My  friend  Senator  Hollings,  the 
law's  co-sponsor,  has  a  ready  answer  for 
questions  about  the  meiuiing  of  the  Act: 
"Ask  Ted  Kennedy,"  says  Senator  Fritz,  "he 
voted  for  it."  "BGR"  (Before  Gramm- 
Rudman),  the  money  the  government  spent 
on  education  and  health  was  not  buying  an 
acceptable  minimum  of  either  for  our  aban- 
doned young— no  more  than,  in  Senator 
Church's  day,  the  money  we  sprayed  into 
the  bog  of  Vietnam  bought  us  victory. 

If  you  can  keep  a  secret,  Gramm-Rudman 
was  bom  dead.  April  15th  has  come  and 
gone  without  a  budget.  Congress  hasn't 
waited  for  a  second  successive  quarter  of 
complaints  from  back  home  to  give  Granun- 
Rudman  a  silent  burial.  When  Congress 
stops  talking,  and  starts  operating,  it  means 
business.  And  when  Congress  means  busi- 
ness, business  is  bad.  So  say  what  you  will 
about  how  quick  the  members  of  Congress 
may  or  may  not  be,  they  were  quicker  to  get 
the  message  of  distress  frL<m  the  economy 
than  the  wizards  of  Wall  Street.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  burying  Gramm-Rudman  will  re- 
store the  cuts  it  decreed  for  education  and 
health.  Think  of  what  happens  when 
oxygen  is  cut  off  in  an  Intensive  care  unit: 
the  cuts  are  fatal,  but  turning  on  the 
oxygen  again  won't  restore  the  patient  to 
health. 

Motivation  is  needed  as  well  to  make  the 
difference.  In  the  private  sector,  small  busi- 
ness provides  more  jobs  than  big  business- 
it  did  even  before  blue  chip  employers 
began  mass-producing  pink  slips.  Ghetto 
youngsters  can't  qualify  for  Jobs  without 
help.  But,  increasingly,  small  business  can't 
pay  for  training  or  health  care.  Only  one 
economic  oasis  in  the  social  jungle  still  pro- 
vides both  plus  security:  the  armed  services. 
Aspiring  young  Blacks,  Hispanics  and 
Asians — of  both  sexes— at  the  secondary 
school  level  have  been  grasping  at  the  op- 
portunities opened  to  them  by  the  military. 
Neither  the  private  sector,  nor  such  social 
programs  as  govemment  still  provides,  are 
even  in  the  miming  with  alternative  offers. 
Only  minority  youngsters  already  able  to 
pass  rigorous  scholastic  and  health  exami- 
nations can  take  advantage  of  this  career 
option.  But  seizing  it  means  putting  on  a 
uniform  and  taking  orders.  I  am  indebted  to 
Senator  Nunn's  staff  for  the  revelation 
that,  in  lackluster  years,  the  ratio  of  minori- 
ty enlistments  remains  static,  suggesting 
that  the  pool  of  eligible  minority  youth  Is 
stagnant.  Which  tells  us  what  a  long  way  we 
have  to  go  to  get  to  where  in  our  smugness 
we  think  we  are.  The  opportunities  we  be- 
lieve we  offer  are  mockeries. 

Once  the  motivated  and  qualified  minori- 
ty of  minority  youth  find  their  own  way  out 
of  the  ghetto,  only  the  young  victims  are 
left.  Govemment  has  cut  them  off,  and  soci- 
ety has  no  solution  for  them.  Yet  their 
plight  is  an  urgency  for  everyone  in  society 
with  any  sense  as  well  as  conscience. 

Hence,  voluntarism.  Translated  program- 
matically,  voluntarism  calls  for  a  little  bit  of 
money,  a  great  many  facilities  (which  is  one 
way  religious  institutions  can  lead),  plus  all 
of  us  who  care— not  just  about  the  lost  gen- 
eration we  are  failing  to  rear,  but  about  the 
promise  we  have  failed  to  keep  to  provide 
freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Having  exhorted  you  to  embrace  volunta- 
rism as  the  desperate  but  pragmatic  strate- 
gy it  is,  let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear,  as  the  most  eminent  alumnus  of  Wa- 
tergate used  to  say.  Voluntarism  won't  solve 
the  problem  of  tomorrow's  employability 
presented  by  today's  uncared  for  and  un- 


trained children.  But  it  will  advertise  the 
need  for  solutions  on  a  scale  larger  than  any 
of  us  can  provide.  E^ren  so,  voluntarism  is,  at 
best,  a  miniature  of  the  solution.  Only  the 
govemment  can  mount  the  full-fledged  of- 
fensive that  only  voluntarism  can  spear- 
head. 

Again  and  again,  our  history  has  vindicat- 
ed today's  dissenters  as  tomorrow's  proph- 
ets. The  life  of  Frank  Church  proves  that. 
But  the  purpose  of  expressing,  then  acting 
out,  our  dissent  Is  to  do  more  than  preserve 
our  peace  of  mind,  more  than  Just  to  make 
ourselves  feel  good,  more  than  to  invite  cari- 
cature of  ourselves  as  frustrated  do-gooders. 
It  is  to  turn  what's  right  into  what  works. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  kids  in  the  streets  to  see  the  lives  they 
can  make  for  themselves.  Let  us  help  them 
grasp  the  helping  hands  that  can  teach 
them  skills  they  need  to  grow  up  into  the 
economy.  Voluntarism  challenges  us  to  mo- 
tivate them  to  accept  the  boost  that  our 
govemment  denies  them  but  that  we  can 
begin  to  bring  them. 

But  where  to  begin?  How  to  reach  the 
young  victims  of  malign  neglect?  By  tailor- 
ing our  efforts  to  attract  their  attention. 
Their  world  is  studded  with  rock  stars, 
sports  stars,  TV  stars  and,  yes,  crime  stars- 
all  with  glamour  available  for  role  modeling. 
I  said  crime  stars,  and  I  mean  it.  Headlines 
grabbed  by  shrewd  DAs  making  plea  bar- 
gaining deals  with  busted  crime  stars 
change  nothing.  Crime  marches  on,  relent- 
lessly spawning  new  and  richer  crime  stars. 
What  have  we  to  lose  if  we  invite  DAs  to 
take  a  broader  view  and  try  a  new  kind  of 
deal  with  their  wised-up  catches?  What's 
wrong  with  motivating  these  phony  Robin 
Hoods  to  wam  their  proteges  off  the  streets 
and  into  schools? 

The  starts  that  have  been  made  via  show 
biz  will  not  help  youngsters  across  the  liter- 
8M:y  gap  or  the  health  gap.  The  money  the 
stars  raise  will  not  buy  the  necessary  moti- 
vation or  discipline.  Putting  it  in  the  bank  is 
not  enough  to  graduate  youngsters  from  the 
streets  into  productive  and  healthy  lives  in 
the  economy.  But  money  raised  by  stars  can 
open  an  avenue  for  organized  voluntarism. 
It  can  enlist  the  folk  heroes  of  our  ghetto 
culture— yes,  including  its  crime  stars— to 
catch  the  attention  and  fire  up  the  motives 
of  the  youngsters  whom  the  economy  needs 
and  who  need  the  economy. 

Our  religious  establishments  are  the  obvi- 
ous places  to  look  for  hospitality  and  for 
dedicated  helpers— of  course,  under  strict 
vows  not  to  proselytize.  Both  the  places  and 
the  people  can  also  provide  the  community 
support  long  overdue  for  employed  single 
parents,  who  are  established  within  the 
economy,  but  who  lack  community  support 
facilities  for  child  care  as  well  as  education- 
al opportunities,  neither  of  which  they  can 
afford.  We  want  a  three-shift  economy, 
worked  by  parents  in  their  prime,  paying 
taxes  as  trade-off  for  their  benefits.  We 
need  community  support  for  our  full  work- 
force to  support  prosperity  for  us  all. 

Nervous  Nellies  we  will  always  have  with 
us.  Efforts  at  improvement  will  always  be 
met  with  accusations  of  imperfection.  Help 
the  young,  and  risk  complaints  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  old.  Protect  the  benefits  of  the 
aged,  and  risk  complaints  of  neglect  of  the 
young.  Nonsense.  We  have  obligations  to° 
our  old  folks  and  to  our  young  folks.  We  can 
earn  wherewithal  to  pay  these  debts  as  we 
move  our  victimized  young  up  the  social  es- 
calator into  health  and  employment.  But  if 
we  fall  to  do  so,  our  debts  will  get  us. 

The  alliance  between  young  and  old  is  a 
natural  match,  if  not  made  in  heaven,  then 


made  to  make  life  better  on  earth.  The  old 
are  the  teachers  from  whom  the  young  are 
most  apt  to  leam,  without  suspicion,  fear  or 
Jealousy.  Their  mutuality  of  Interest  is  fi- 
nancial as  well  as  emotional,  as  we  stand  to 
leam  the  hard  way  the  next  time  we  return 
to  an  expanding  economy.  If  we  tolerate  the 
present  drift,  the  unemployablllty  of  the 
disabled  young  will  run  us  into  costly  short- 
ages and  rampant  inflation  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  next  honest-to-God  recovery. 
Retirees  on  fixed  Incomes  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer. 

Economic  anemia  is  easier  and  quicker  to 
cure  than  a  social  cancer.  Devising  new  ways 
to  get  the  economy  moving  again  will  take 
only  a  few  of  the  hard  years  at  hand.  But 
growing  a  new  crop  of  literate,  employable 
teenagers  will  take  half  a  generation  from 
the  time  we  start,  if  we  start  yesterday. 

Ask  Forrest  where  to  beg^.  He  is  ready 
with  a  list  of  |>eople  and  places  volunteers 
can  look  to  for  the  training  they  will  need. 
Volunteers  will  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get  to  shame  the  govemment  into  picking 
up  from  where  they  leave  off.  Who  knows, 
even  this  devil's  advocate  may  be  able  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  As  Senator  Church 
would  have  told  you,  the  devil  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  even  our  sovereign  truant  in 
Washington  can  be  made  to  understand.* 


FREE  SAKHAROV 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  65th  birthday  of  one 
of  the  world's  genuine  heros.  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  adopted  resolutions 
designating  today  as  "National  Andrei 
Sakharov  Day."  But  this  is  not  a  typi- 
cal birthday  celebration  to  mark  the 
passage  of  yet  another  year.  Rather  it 
is  a  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  over  the  forces  of  repres- 
sion and  intolerance.  Sakharov's  birth- 
day has  become  a  rallying  point  for  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

Andrei  Sakharov  was  bom  in 
Moscow  on  May  21.  1921.  His  father 
was  a  well-known  physics  teacher  and 
author  of  many  textbooks  and  popular 
science  books.  His  childhood  was  spent 
in  a  large  communal  apartment  where 
traditional  values,  including  respect 
for  hard  work  and  ability,  mutual  aid, 
and  love  for  literature  and  science, 
were  fostered. 

In  1945  he  became  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  Lebedev  Physical  Institute. 
Three  years  later,  Sakharov  was  in- 
cluded in  the  research  group  which  de- 
veloped a  thermonuclear  weapon.  The 
next  20  years  were  spent  in  various  re- 
search centers  throughout  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  1950.  in  collaboration  with 
Igor  Tamm,  Sakharov  engaged  in 
some  of  the  earliest  research  into  con- 
trolled nuclear  reactions.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  prestigious  U.S.S.R.  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1953. 

His  social  and  political  views  under- 
went a  major  evolution  during  the  15- 
year  period  between  1953  to  1968.  Sak- 
harov's work  in  the  thermonuclear 
field  was  to  have  a  profound  impact  on 
his  attitudes  on  many  issues  in  these 
areas.  Duirlng  the  1950's  he  began  a 
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campaign  to  halt  the  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  His  initial  involvement  in 
human  rights  issues  date  back  to  the 
late  1960's  when  he  made  a  series  of 
appeals  on  behalf  of  victims  of  Soviet 
repression. 

A  detailed  statement  of  his  views  on 
these  matters  was  included  in  his 
essay  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  Progress, 
Peaceful  Coexistence,  and  Intellectual 
Freedom,"  which  was  published  in 
1968.  SaUiarov  has  noted  that  the 
essay  was  a  real  turning  point.  It  re- 
ceived widespread  attention  in  the 
West  and  became  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing criticism  in  the  Soviet  press. 
Official  reaction  Included  termination 
of  many  privileges  previously  enjoyed 
by  Sakharov  and  his  family.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  barred  from  work  on  clas- 
sified projects.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  out  openly  in  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  human  rights  violations. 

In  1975,  Andrei  Sakharov  was  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  citation 
issued  by  the  Nobel  Committee  recog- 
nized Sakharov  as  a  "spokesman  for 
the  conscience  of  mankind." 

On  January  22.  1980,  Sakharov  was 
detained  by  Soviet  officials  and  in- 
formed that  a  decree  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  stripped 
him  of  all  decorations  and  awards. 
Furthermore,  he  was  told  that  an 
order  had  been  issued  to  banish  him  to 
Gorky,  a  city  off  limits  to  foreigners. 

This  illegal  act  represents  an  at- 
tempt by  Soviet  authorities  to  Isolate 
Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner. 
Together,  they  have  been  subjected  to 
constant  harassment  by  the  KGB  and 
denied  their  basic  human  rights.  For 
example,  they  are  prohibited  from 
leaving  Gorky  without  official  permis- 
sion, from  meeting  or  corresponding 
with  foreigners,  even  with  family 
members  who  live  abroad,  and  others. 
Salcharov  is  also  required  to  report 
regularly  to  the  local  police. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin  has  orches- 
trated an  extensive  disinformation 
campaign  designed  to  divert  Western 
concern  over  Sakharov's  well-being. 
This  effort  has  failed  miserably  and 
only  raises  additional  questions  re- 
garding Sakharov's  plight.  In  an 
appeal  to  the  West,  Sakharov  has 
asked  that  "the  government  leaders  in 
States  signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
•  •  •  defend  me  on  legal  and  humani- 
tarian grounds  and  to  oppose  new  acts 
of  repression." 

Their  brutal  treatment  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov and  many  others,  who  dare 
speak  out  in  defense  of  human  rights, 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  Soviet 
leadership's  disregard  for  human 
rights  conmiitments  which  they  have 
voluntarily  accepted.  It  also  raises  seri- 
ous questions  regarding  the  Kremlin's 
willingness  to  live  up  to  other  agree- 
ments, particularly  those  in  the  area 
of  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
text  of  an  article  by  Yelena  Bonner 


describing  her  husband's  travail  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  I  pledge  to  continue  to 
speak  out  imtil  Sakharov  is  allowed  to 
return  to  his  home  in  Moscow  or  emi- 
grate. Perhaps  the  Soviet  authorities 
will  permit  Sakharov  to  celebrate  his 
next  birthday  in  freedom  with  his 
family. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Teleha  BoHMra:  Mt  LIfb  With  Sakharov 

(By  Telena  Bonner) 
During  my  five-month  visit  to  America, 
there  have  been  many  receptions,  lunches, 
dinners,  and  serious  conversations  about  my 
husband  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  ordeal. 
The  questions  vary,  but  sometimes  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  questioner  knows 
nothing  about  him.  The  questioner  doesn't 
even  know  why  he  came  to  ask  his  question. 
Everyone  was  asking,  so  he  asked,  too. 

It's  that  way  back  home  in  Russia,  when 
you  see  a  line  in  the  street.  That  means 
something  has  been  put  out  for  sale,  so  you 
get  in  line,  too.  You  don't  know  what 
they're  selling.  And  the  people  ahead  of  you 
don't,  either.  It  doesn't  matter,  you'll  figure 
it  out  later. 

But  even  friends  who  know  quite  a  lot 
about  Andrei  ask:  "Who  takes  care  of 
Andrei  while  you  are  here?" 

No  one.  He  is  alone.  Alone,  He  cleans  up, 
mops  the  floor  in  the  kitchen,  does  the 
laundry.  He  goes  to  the  store,  buys  food, 
brings  it  home  and  cooks  it.  He  eats  alone, 
then  washes  the  dishes. 
"Does  he  really  know  how  to  manage?" 
Yes,  he  knows.  And  it  does  not  bother 
him.  He  does  not  think  that  household 
chores  divert  him  from  "eternal"  and  "im- 
mortal" matters.  He  respects  such  tasks, 
and  is  willing  to  help  even  when  I  am  home, 
sometimes  snatching  work  right  out  of  my 
hands.  It  is  in  fact  important  to  understand 
his  attitudes  toward  people.  Just  as  there 
are  no  little  people  or  unimportant  lives, 
there  is  no  insignificant  work. 

He  gets  annoyed  when  someone  aslcs: 
"Andrei  Dmitrievich,  you  are  such  a  great 
man  you  need  peace  and  quiet.  Why  should 
you  risk  your  health  going  on  hunger 
strikes  for  Liza  and  Yelena  and  Bukovsky 
and  Ogurtsov  and  Moroz?"  He  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  reply  to  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  roots  of  his  behavior. 

Sometimes  people  have  asked  him:  "Why 
bother  writing  about  some  Jew  who  would 
like  to  emigrate?  "  Such  questions  he  finds 
offensive,  and  he  is  pu^ed  that  people  who 
have  met  him  do  not  know  him  at  all. 

He  approaches  household  matters  and  ev- 
eryday life  with  the  same  simplicity  and  re- 
spect as  he  does  people.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  be  alone.  He  does  not  have  time 
for  everything  he  wants  to  do.  Things  re- 
quire much  more  effort  than  they  do  in 
America.  Sometimes  he  lacks  the  physical 
strength  to  cope. 

"And  when  you  were  living  alone,  was 
your  life  like  that,  too?"  people  ask  me. 
"Yes,  just  like  that." 

"How  did  you  manage  if  you  needed  six 
cardiac  bypasses?" 

I  managed.  I  did  what  I  could.  Two  years 
ago  I  could  not  wash  the  windows  before  I 
sealed  them  for  the  winter.  I  washed  them 
last  summer,  but  I  was  feeling  worse  again 
in  the  fall,  so  over  the  winter  they  were 
dirty.  I  have  money  to  pay  a  window  clean- 


er, but  I  am  forbidden  to  have  contacts  with 
people. 

One  day  my  television  set  broke  down.  I 
found  the  telephone  number  of  a  repair 
shop  in  the  phone  book  and  went  outside  to 
call.  I  did  not  have  to  look  too  far  for  a  pay 
phone:  the  first  two  were  out  of  order,  but 
the  third  was  working.  I  was  still  dialing  the 
number  when  my  secret  service  escort  (or 
KOB  agent— I  don't  know  what  to  call  him 
in  order  to  avoid  being  accused  of  slander) 
pulled  open  the  door  and  held  down  the 
button.  He  chewed  me  out,  saying  I  knew 
very  well  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  use  the 
telephone.  Then  he  agreed  to  tell  his  boss 
that  I  needed  a  television  repairman.  Two 
days  later  the  policeman  who  stands  guard 
at  our  door  politely  told  me:  "The  repair- 
man is  coming  tomorrow." 

"Why  did  you  have  to  go  to  a  pay  phone? 
Can't  you  call  from  your  house?"  people 
ask. 

We  have  no  phone  in  our  apartment. 
Academician  Sakharov  has  been  living  in 
Oorliy  for  six  years  without  a  telephone. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  needed 
urgent  medical  assistance,  not  a  television 
repairman.  Andrei  would  have  to  run  out- 
side, even  in  freezing  weather,  to  look  for  a 
phone  booth.  In  winter,  still  fewer  work 
properly.  But  now  he  is  alone,  and  I  don't 
know  what  would  happen  in  case  of  a  medi- 
cal emergency.. 

In  Soviet-made  films  shown  in  the  West, 
Andrei  speaks  quite  a  bit  on  the  phone.  It  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  convince  the  audi- 
ence that  he  has  a  telephone.  While  I  have 
been  In  America,  they  have  allowed  us  the 
luxury  of  speaking  to  each  other.  Andrei  is 
summoned  to  a  telephone  center,  but  not 
the  usual  one  for  international  calls.  Post 
Office  107  is  specially  equipped  with  a 
hidden  camera,  and  the  films  have  demon- 
strated how  easily,  with  no  regard  for  the 
law,  they  listen  to  and  record  conversations 
between  a  husband  and  wife.  I  don't  know 
who  makes  the  movies,  but  I  think  the  se- 
quences exposing  our  family  affairs  to  the 
whole  world  are  anti-Soviet.  In  any  demo- 
cratic country,  where  the  law  protects  the 
individual  and  not  the  state,  Andrei  and  I 
would  win  a  court  case  against  the  anony- 
mous peeping  Toms  who  direct  the  films 
and  the  government  officials  who  authorize 
them.  Remember  Watergate.  A  President 
was  forced  to  resign  because  of  wiretapping. 
"Do  you  listen  to  the  radio?" 
Yes,  we  do.  In  order  to  t»im  in,  we  travel 
tor  the  extreme  edge  of  town,  to  the  race- 
track or  to  the  cemetery.  There  we  can  pick 
up  some  Western  stations.  It  isn't  bad  in 
spring  and  summer,  but  it  is  cold  and  windy 
In  winter.  The  days  are  short:  we  don't  like 
to  drive  at  night  because  the  roads  are  often 
not  clear— you  can  see  that  In  one  of  the 
films  the  authorities  made— and  they  are 
slippery.  So  we  seldom  listen  to  the  radio  in 
winter. 
"Why  don't  you  listen  at  home?" 
Because  it  is  Jammed.  In  our  house,  or  at 
least  in  our  apartment,  since  I  don't  know 
about  the  rest  of  our  10-story  building,  some 
device  has  been  installed  which  prevents  us 
from  listening  to  the  radio,  which  Interferes 
with  our  television  reception  and  also  with 
our  phonograph.  The  jamming  occurs 
around  the  clock.  We  have  tested  it  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  evening  and  night. 
Is  It  harmful  for  your  health?" 
Andrei  has  thought  about  this  and  does 
not  know.  I  don't  understand  such  things  at 
aU. 

"Can   you   read   newspapers  and   maga- 
zines?" 
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All  the  Soviet  ones  we  want.  The  Western 
magazines  which  we  had  managed  to  collect 
over  four  years,  among  them  issues  of  News- 
week. Time,  Paris  Match,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  were  all  taken  during  the 
search  of  May  8.  1984.  They  have  not  been 
returned,  nor  have  our  clippings  from  West- 
em  newspapers.  Even  our  Soviet  press  clip- 
pings were  confiscated. 

"What  else  do  you  read?" 

Andrei  does  not  read  a  lot— I  am  speaking 
about  belles-Ietres  where  he  usually  follows 
my  recommendations.  He  spends  more  time 
on  scientific  journals  and  reprints.  I  read  a 
great  deal,  mostly  Soviet  intellectual  maga- 
zines, both  fiction  and  non-fiction:  they  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting.  I  also  read 
books.  While  I  was  able  to  go  back  and  forth 
between  Moscow  and  Gorky,  I  would  get 
English  and  American  detective  stories.  My 
Ehigllsh  is  not  up  to  more  serious  reading, 
but  I  am  quite  able  to  understand  my  favor- 
ite heroes,  Nero  Wolfe  and  his  sidekick 
Archie  the  ladies'  man.  I  also  read  Agatha 
Christie  and  John  le  Carre  (difficult  for 
me),  among  others.  Occasionally,  Andrei 
also  reads  English  mysteries. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  Russian  books  and 
magazines?  Do  you  buy  them?" 

Some  newspapers  we  simply  buy.  We  have 
yearly  subscriptions  for  most  of  the  literary 
journals  and  the  newspapers.  Subscribing  is 
rather  complicated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause many  publications  are  "limited."  That 
means  that  there  is  a  ceiling  on  subscrip- 
tions and  very  few  copies  ever  appear  on 
sale.  This  may  seem  astonishing  to  people  In 
the  West— there  are  willing  customers  who 
cannot  buy  what  they  want,  but  that's  the 
way  it  Is.  I  don't  know  If  there  is  any  other 
explanation  for  the  limits  besides  the  paper 
shortage,  but  often  the  limits  are  on  the 
most  popular  publications.  There  is  also  a 
shortage  of  books  that  people  would  want  to 
buy. 

Andrei  Dmitrievich  and  I  have  no  problem 
getting  subscriptions,  and  we  can  order 
practically  anything  we  want,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magazines  America  and  Elng- 
land.  That  is  because  I  am  a  war  veteran, 
and  war  veterans  may  subscribe  to  whatever 
they  desire  without  worrying  about  limits. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  show  my  papers  and  pay 
for  the  entire  year.  For  1986  I  spent  nearly 
500  rubles  on  subscriptions— and  by  Soviet 
standards,  especially  bearing  In  mind  the 
low  prices  of  our  publications,  that  is  a  lot 
of  money.  As  the  saying  goes,  "Read  until 
you  can't  stand  it." 

We  have  no  problems  with  obtaining 
books,  either.  As  long,  as  Andrei  Dmitrie- 
vich is  an  academician,  he  may  order  many 
of  the  books  published  in  the  n.S.S.R.  from 
the  Academic  Bookstore; in  Moscow.  In  the 
past,  we  used  to  go  there  every  month  and 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  dig  around  in  books! 
The  two  of  us  were  like  Karl  Marx,  who 
when  asked,  "What  is  your  favorite  pas- 
time?" replied:  "Digging  around  in  books." 

Now  we  order  books  from  the  Academic 
Book  catalogue  and  receive  them  by  mall. 
That's  less  exciting.  And  for  some  reason, 
the  best  books  often  don't  reach  us.  On  the 
average,  we  order  25  to  30  rubles'  worth  of 
books  a  month.  Books  and  magazines  are 
the  luxury  of  our  life,  just  as  they  had  been 
In  my  life  before  I  met  Sakharov. 

Besides  the  things  necessary  for  everyday 
living,  we  have  made  few  purchases  In  our 
year's  together.  In  Moscow  we  did  not  buy 
any  furniture  except  for  some  things  for  the 
kitchen  and  the  bed  we  slept  in.  In  Oorky,  I 
bought  a  desk,  a  book  shelf,  a  table  and  a 
few  table  lamps.  We  have  not  purchased  a 


single  carpet  or  crystal  objet  d'art  (material, 
albeit  superficial,  indicators  of  life-style  in 
our  society).  And  we're  not  overly  extrava- 
gant in  terms  of  clothing,  either.  Look  how 
far  the  question  of  reading  material  has 
taken  me.  But  I  think  that  the  reader,  inter- 
ested in  much  or  even  in  everything  about 
Andrei  Dmitrievich,  will  forgive  me. 

"What  is  the  food  situation  In  Gorky?" 

It's  not  catastrophic  and  probably  very 
much  the  way  it  is  in  any  Soviet  city  other 
than  Moscow  or  Leningrad.  I  will  simply  list 
what  there  Is  In  the  stores— not  even  In 
stores  in  general,  but  in  the  one  where  we 
market.  It  is  located  two  or  three  blocks 
from  us,  perhaps  a  bit  more.  The  return  trip 
is  uphill,  and  carrying  groceries  Is  too  much 
for  me  since  my  heart  attack.  So  I  drive  to 
the  store.  Andrei  usually  walks. 

The  grocery  store  always  has  sugar,  tea 
(very  poor  quality),  salt,  some  sort  of  cook- 
ies, rice,  vegetable  oil,  several  types  of 
candy,  semolina,  and  sometimes  other 
grains  and  macaroni,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  buckwheat  in  the  last  six  years.  There 
is  no  butter,  they  do  have  margarine,  some- 
times cheese,  almost  always  eggs.  As  for 
other  food  products— meat,  chicken,  sau- 
sage, fish— when  they  appear,  so  do  long 
lines. 

The  dairy  store  almost  always  has  mUk 
and  yogurt  in  the  mornings,  and  often  has 
cottage  cheese  and  sour  cream,  and  some- 
times regular  cheese.  The  vegetable  store 
sells  potatoes,  carrots  and  beets,  and  very 
rarely  squash  or  cauliflower.  Apples,  grapes 
and  other  fruits  create  very  long  lines— es- 
pecially for  bananas  or  oranges.  There  are 
always  juices. 

The  bakery  has  bread,  black  and  white, 
during  the  day.  but  runs  out  in  the  evening, 
especially  on  Fridays,  when  people  shop  for 
their  weekend  trips  to  the  country. 

There  is  also  a  wine  and  vodka  shop.  They 
don't  always  have  vodka,  and  long  lines 
form  when  it's  on  sale.  As  a  war  veteran,  I 
can  shop  without  standing  in  line,  simply  by 
showing  my  papers.  I  sometimes  use(that 
right,  especially  to  buy  cottage  cheese  or 
fruit.  Once  I  used  it  to  purchase  vodka.  In 
the  summer  of  1985  I  had  lost  weight  drasti- 
cally and  developed  abscesses  under  my 
arm.  Concerned  that  the  Infection  might 
spread.  I  decided  to  disinfect  the  skin  thor- 
oughly. Neither  alcohol-saturated  pads  nor 
alcohol  Is  available,  so  I  went  to  buy  some 
vodka.  I  picked  the  wrong  day,  a  Friday,  and 
the  line  was  long.  I  took  out  my  papers  and 
people  let  me  through  to  the  front  of  the 
line.  I  asked  for  a  bottle  and  then  for  two- 
it  would  save  me  a  trip  if  the  infection 
spread.  When  I  came  out  of  the  store,  a 
bottle  of  vodka  In  each  hand,  my  KOB 
escort  said,  "Yelena  Gaeorgiyevna  you  don't 
use  to  drink,  did  you?" 

"You'd  drive  anyone  to  drink." 

I  don't  know  whether  he  believed  I  had 
taken  to  drink  or  not.  But  this  was  during 
the  gloomiest  days  of  June  1986. 

Gorky  has  several  outdoor  farmers'  mar- 
kets. On  the  average,  the  prices  are  three 
times  what  they  are  in  the  stores,  and  for 
some  items,  even  higher.  For  instance,  meat 
in  the  store  costs  2  rubles  a  kilogram  and 
between  6  and  8  rubles  at  the  market.  Pota- 
toes In  the  store  are  10  kopeks  a  kilogram 
and  30  to  50  kopeks  in  the  market.  Cottage 
cheese  is  1  ruble  at  the  store  and  4-5  rubles 
in  the  market.  To  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
berries  and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
exist  only  at  the  markets. 

In  the  winter,  the  selection  is  very  poor, 
and  in  order  to  get  anything  at  all,  you  must 
arrive  before  eight  in  the  morning.  I  always 


oversleep.  In  the  summer,  the  market  ia 
much  more  festive— there  are  flowers,  ber- 
ries, and  coloriul  fruits,  primarily  from  the 
southern  republics. 

But  the  prices  are  horrif  }rlng.  On  a  televi- 
sion program  for  New  Year's  Eve  1985.  one 
of  our  comics  joked  that  the  Division  for 
Combatting  Embezzlement  of  Socialist 
Property  would  do  well  by  arresting  anyone 
shopping  for  melons  or  pears  at  the  market; 
they  would  never  go  wrong,  because  no  one 
can  afford  them  on  his  salary  alone.  That's 
an  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  there  Is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  even  though  I  see  many 
shoppers  at  the  markets. 

Once  again,  my  status  as  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  (World  War  II)  aUows 
us  not  to  worry  too  much  about  groceries. 
Every  city  has  special  stores  for  this  catego- 
ry of  people.  When  I  was  exiled,  I  requested 
that  I  be  put  on  the  eligibility  list  of  one  of 
these  stores.  Before  that,  I  used  to  bring 
almost  all  of  our  groceries  from  Moscow. 
Once  I  was  assigned,  we  visited  the  special 
store  twice  a  month  to  pick  up  our  allot- 
ments. 

Each  allotment  Includes  1.5  kilograms  of 
meat,  one  chicken.  1  kilogram  of  fish,  buck- 
wheat groats,  peas,  mayonnaise.  600  ejums 
of  butter,  canned  goods  and  a  half  kilogram 
of  cheese.  That  food  order  really  helps  us 
out— especially  In  winter. 

As  I  said,  we  used  to  go  twice  a  month. 
But  it  was  a  form  of  social  contact— with 
other  customers,  with  the  salespeople— and 
so  we  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  store.  Now 
the  order  Is  delivered  to  our  apartment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  privileges  accorded  veter- 
ans of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are  not  ex- 
tended to  other  handicapped  t>ersons,  who 
could  use  this  sort  of  help  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  of  their  life. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions:  "In 
the  past,  Andrei  Dmitrievich  did  not  want 
to  emigrate.  What  Is  his  attitude  now?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  soon  as  Andrei 
began  to  have  contacts  with  journalists  In 
1972.  they  started  asking  this  question.  We 
were  Uvlng  on  Chkalov  Street,  never  sus- 
pecUng  that  we  would  wind  up  In  Gorky. 
Andrei  would  reply  In  a  few  words,  most 
often  In  one  brief  sentence:  "I  don't  discuss 
hypothetical  situations. " 

In  1973  he  received  his  first  Invitation  to 
spend  a  year  at  Princeton  University  as  a 
visiting  professor.  He  accepted  with  thanks, 
but  said  he  was  not  ready  to  emigrate  and 
he  was  not  preparing  to  do  so.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  consider  emigration  possible 
for  himself  and  gave  several  reasons  why. 
This  conversation  was  not  reported  accu- 
rately by  the  correspondent  who  discussed 
the  invitation  with  him:  the  second  half  wai 
simply  omitted.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tions. Andrei  did  not  make  any  official  at- 
tempt to  go  to  Princeton. 

When  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  Visas  and  Registration 
(OVIR)  for  a  visa  and  was  refused. 

In  1977  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  America, 
although  he  did  not  reach  OVIR  in  the  ap- 
plication process.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
did  not  issue  one  of  the  needed  d(x:uments, 
so  it  was  Impossible  to  proceed. 

In  early  1983.  Andrei  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Norwegian  government  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  in  Norway. 
The  invitation  was  sent  at  the  behest  of  the 
Norwegian  parliament  and  all  of  the  pariiet 
voted  for  it.  Andrei  replied  to  the  invitation 
with  the  following  letter: 
To:  The  Norwegian  Government 
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I  accept  with  gratitude  the  Invitation  of 
the  Norwegian  government  to  move  with  my 
family  to  Norway  for  permanent  residence. 
Any  possibility  for  my  departure  from  the 
USSR  depends  on  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
authorities.  I  was  earlier  (1975  and  1977) 
denied  permission  to  take  trips  abroad  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  secret  character 
of  my  work  until  July  1968.  I  hope  you  will 
ask  the  authorities  about  the  possibility  of 
my  departure  at  this  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  refusal,  I  hope  the  Norwe- 
gian govenunent  will  support  the  following 
request  which  is  of  vital  importance  for  our 
family.  In  September  1982,  my  wife  Yelena 
Boimer  submitted  an  application  to  travel 
to  Italy  for  ophthalmological  treatment  in- 
cluding possible  eye  surgery.  Her  eye  disease 
is  the  result  of  a  concussion  she  suffered  at 
the  front  during  World  War  II.  Because  of 
the  special  conditions  under  which  we  live, 
medical  treatment  in  the  USSR  is  not  possi- 
ble  

Respectfully, 

Andrei  Sakharov. 

"What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  reports 
that  your  husband  will  be  exchanged  soon?" 

My  attitude  is  negative— not  toward  an  ex- 
change but  toward  the  reports.  I  consider 
them  disinformation.  I  think  the  story 
about  an  exchange  on  May  18  appeared  in 
the  press  to  make  people  forget  that  May  21 
will  be  Andrei  Dmitrievich's  65th  birthday 
and  to  deter  the  kind  of  open  and  solemn 
ceremonies  which  have  marked  that  day  in 
past  years. 

"Are  you  planning  to  return  to  the  USSR 
and.  if  so,  when?" 

I  am  planning  to  return  and  have  even 
drawn  up  a  list  of  the  things  I  should  buy, 
although  I  have  not  yet  made  the  actual 
purchases.  I  expect  to  fly  back  toward  the 
end  of  May.* 


BONNER'S  RETURN  TO  EXILE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  focus  attention  on  the  case  of 
Yelena  Bonner,  wife  of  Nobel  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov,  who  will  soon  rejoin 
her  husband  in  exile  in  the  closed  city 
of  Gorky.  The  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  organized  by  Bonner  and  10 
other  Soviet  human  rights  advocates, 
was  established  on  May  12.  1976.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  group  was  to 
promote  human  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  monitor  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  final  act.  Soviet  authorities 
arrested  Bonner,  a  foimding  member 
of  the  group,  and  charged  her  with 
"slandering  the  Soviet  state"  in  1984 
in  connection  with  her  human  rights 
activities.  She  was  subsequently  sen- 
tenced to  5  years'  internal  exile  and 
permitted  to  join  Sakharov  in  Gorky, 
where  he  had  been  banished  since 
1980. 

Soviet  authorities  have  arrested,  de- 
tained, imprisoned,  and  exiled  other 
group  members  as  well.  These  harsh 
reprisals  underscore  Soviet  contempt 
for  the  concept  of  human  rights  and 
for  those  who  speak  out  in  support  of 
these  rights.  In  addition,  they  high- 
light Soviet  disregard  for  their  hmnan 
rights  commitments,  especially  those 
included  in  the  final  act.  which  they 
have  voluntarily  accepted. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Yelena  Bonner, 
as  well  as  a  recent  article  by  her.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  I  commend  Yelena 
Bonner  for  her  steadfast  commitment 
to  human  rights  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Perhaps  one  day  soon  she  and 
her  husband,  will  be  able  to  live  in  the 
comfort  of  their  own  home,  free  from 
the  constant  harassment  they  face  in 
Gorky.  Until  that  day,  let  us  persist  in 
our  efforts,  both  public  and  private,  to 
secure  their  freedom. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Elena  Georgievma  Bonner 

In  1937.  Bonner's  father,  Gevorg  Alik- 
hanov,  head  of  the  Comintern  Employment 
Section,  was  shot.  Her  mother,  Ruf  Bonner, 
was  tried  in  December  of  the  same  year  for 
the  "crime"  of  being  married  to  an  "enemy 
of  the  people."  She  subsequently  spent  17 
years  in  labor  camps  and  exile  until  she  was 
rehabilitated  in  1954.  Elena  moved  to  Lenin- 
grad to  live  with  her  grandmother  during 
this  period. 

For  one  year  before  the  war,  Bonner  stud- 
ied at  the  Philological  Faculty  of  Leningrad 
State  University.  During  the  war,  she  served 
as  a  nurse  aboard  a  medical  train.  Bonner 
was  wounded  on  the  battle-front,  leading  to 
loss  of  vision  in  one  eye  and  progressive 
blindness  in  the  other.  She  graduated  from 
the  Leningrad  Medical  Institute  in  1954  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Leningrad  clincis  until 
1961.  when  she  moved  to  Moscow  and  took  a 
position  at  the  Medical  School  for  Nurses 
there. 

Bonner  became  a  memtier  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  1965,  but  withdrew  from  mem- 
bership in  1971.  She  married  Andrei  Sak- 
harov on  August  7,  1971. 

She  is  an  invalid  of  the  second  category 
due  to  contusions  she  suffered  during  the 
war.  These  wounds  have  engendered  a  seri- 
ous eye  condition  which  led  to  her  retire- 
ment from  the  medical  profession  in  1971. 

In  1975,  Bonner  traveled  to  Oslo  to  accept 
her  husband's  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  was 
the  first  of  several  trips  to  the  West  for 
medical  treatment.  In  1983,  she  suffered  her 
first  heart  attack.  Despite  her  declining 
health.  Bonner  has  been  denied  permission 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  obtain  treat- 
ment in  the  West. 

In  1984,  she  was  arrested,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  of  internal  exile  for  "slan- 
dering the  Soviet  state."  Her  term  of  exile  is 
being  served  in  Gorky,  the  closed  city  where 
her  husband  has  been  banished  illegally 
since  1980. 

After  several  delilitating  protest  hunger 
strikes,  Bonner  was  finally  permitted  to  go 
to  the  West  for  medical  treatment  in  late 
1985.  She  has  also  visited  her  mother,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  Massachusetts, 
while  appealing  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
allow  Sakharov  to  return  to  Moscow  or  emi- 
grate. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18. 1986] 

Americans  Don't  Want  War— They  Want 

Houses,  With  Yards,  and  So  Do  I 

(By  Yelena  Bonner) 

I    am    convinced    that    Americans    want 

peace.  I  don't  know  about  America— I'm  not 

a  specialist,   like   the  schoolchildren   who 

travel  around  the  world  on  peace  missions 


and  can  explain  everything  about  rockets 
and  so  on.  But  while  I  am  not  as  competent 
to  judge,  I  maintain  that  Americans  do  not 
want  war. 

What  Americans  want  is  a  house.  No 
matter  their  place  on  the  social  ladder,  their 
salary,  capital,  inheritance,  winnings  in  the 
lottery  or  on  the  stock  market  (for  me  with 
my  lack  of  education  in  these  matters  it  is 
almost  one  and  the  same,  even  though  I  do 
know  that  people  win  more  frequently— and 
lose  more  frequently!— playing  the  stock 
market  than  the  lottery),  they  want  a  house 
of  their  own. 

They  want  a  house  and  the  ground  it 
stands  on,  and  a  surrounding  bit  of  land. 
That's  all.  Some  own  a  tiny  house,  like  a  toy 
cottage,  and  only  the  soil  is  in  their  flower 
boxes;  others  have  lots  of  bedrooms,  baths, 
and  extensive  lawns.  The  desire  to  own  a 
house  is  not  a  class  ambition:  it  encompasses 
upper,  middle,  upper-middle,  or  lower- 
income  groups,  and  is  an  expression  of  a  na- 
tional trait,  a  desire  for  privacy. 

Even  one  of  New  York's  homeless,  hud- 
dling in  a  blanket  over  a  grating,  will  be  in- 
sulted if  you  invade  his  privacy.  A  house  is 
the  symbol  of  independence,  not  even  a  ma- 
terial one,  but  some  sort  of  combined  spirit- 
ual and  physical  Independence.  The  Ameri- 
can feeling  about  his  house  expresses  the 
main  traits  of  Americans— the  desire  for  pri- 
vacy and  Independence.  But  that  attitude 
gives  rise  to  a  third  trait,  "my  house  is  my 
pride  and  joy." 

And  from  that  comes  "My  city,  tny  state, 
my  country  is  my  pride  and  joy." 'There  is 
no  aggression  or  parochialism  in  that  atti- 
tude. It  is  open  and  kind  and  caring  both 
toward  the  house  and  toward  everything 
that  it  stands  for,  the  soil  in  the  flower 
boxes  and  the  lovingly-tended  lawn,  even  if 
it's  only  three  yards  square.  And,  I  say  this 
shows  that  Americans  care  about  land  in 
general  and  about  the  whole  world.  Only 
the  other  day  my  son  told  me  that  accord- 
ing to  a  poll,  43  percent  of  all  Americans 
prefer  growing  flowers  to  any  other  outdoor 
pastime. 

Americans  do  not  want  war.  They  want  a 
house.  The  first  lady  says  that  when  the 
president  retires,  they  will  sell  the  house  in 
which  they  lived  before  the  presidency.  The 
children  are  grown  and  the  place  is  too  big 
for  them,  so  they  will  buy  a  smaller  house. 
A  wonderful  plan!  And  it's  wonderful  that 
the  whole  country  knows  it.  The  president 
doesn't  want  war,  he  wants  a  new  house. 

I  also  want  a  house,  in  addition  to  my 
usual  wants  that  everyone  be  together  and 
healthy  and  that  there  t>e  no  war.  With 
enough  land  around  it,  and  no  more,  for  me 
to  plant  flowers.  For  the  sake  of  nostalgia  I 
could  grow  an  ordinary  Russian  cornflower 
and  an  ordinary  Russian  daisy  and  a  single 
birch  tree.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  find  nos- 
talgia a  form  of  play  acting. 

I  don't  need  a  lot  of  bedrooms,  just  one 
for  us  and  one  for  mother,  a  guest  room  and 
one  more  so  that  I'm  always  ready  for  our 
grandchildren.  And  I'd  like  a  room  where  I 
could  at  last  spread  out  my  books  and  where 
Andrei  could  make  a  mess.  What  nonsense 
I'm  writing!  I  want  a  house!  This  is  me.  who 
should  be  counting  the  days,  no,  the  hours 
of  my  freedom  to  do  what  I  want,  even  to 
type  this  freely,  to  type  all  my  unattainable 
nonsense,  such  as  "I  want  a  house." 

But  you  know,  I'm  sixty-three,  and  I've 
never  had  a  house:  not  only  that,  I've  never 
had  a  comer  I  could  call  my  own.  I  started 
out  like  everyone  else:  a  normal  childhood, 
but  then  came  a  strange  orphanhood- 
father  and  mother  arrested  and  no  one 


knowing  whether  they  were  alive  or  not.  I 
lived  in  a  single  room  with  my  grandmother, 
brother  and  sister.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  (we  could  hear  everything)  lived  a  man 
named  Fyodorov  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. When  he  got  drunk  he  beat  them.  If 
they  managed  to  get  away,  they  would 
spend  the  night  with  us,  sitting  on  the  old 
trunk.  Fyodorov  never  broke  into  our  room. 
He  was  afraid  of  grandmother— everyone 
was  afraid  of  her  except  me.  I  had  my  own 
fears,  of  course,  but  ever  since  my  parents' 
arrest,  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  show 
my  dread  of  anything. 

Then  there  was  the  army.  I  guess  there 
was  a  time  when  my  "house"  was  a  compart- 
ment in  the  hospital  train,  where  I  was  head 
nurse.  The  war  ended,  and  many  people 
shared  my  room  with  me,  like  girl  friends  in 
Leningrad  after  the  evacuation  was  over. 
Later,  we  had  a  room  In  a  communal  apart- 
ment—my first  husband,  two  children,  my 
mother,  and  I:  often  we  had  friends  staying 
the  night.  There  were  48  people  in  one 
apartment,  and  one  toilet. 

Later  in  Moscow,  we  had  two  r<x)ms  in  the 
apartment  where  my  mother,  the  children 
and  I  lived,  and  then  we  were  joined  by  my 
son-in-law,  and  then  by  Sakharov.  I  think 
that  the  first  time  I  was  mistress  of  my  own 
place  was— it's  hard  to  believe— In  Gorky,  in 
exile. 

I  do  not  want  that.  I  want  a  house.  My 
daughter  has  a  house  in  Newton.  Mass.  It 
makes  me  so  happy  to  think  that  she  has  a 
house.  Her  family  is  caught  up  in  our  af- 
fairs, in  our  Gorky  horrors  and  suffering, 
and  our  cares.  They  have  forgotten  the 
pleasure  of  their  house.  I  want  them  to  go 
back  to  caring  about  it.  It  has  done  so  much 
for  them— my  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  their  two  children  have  been  living  in 
the  house  since  their  arrival  in  1977.  My  son 
came  there,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  was  bom  there.  Two  families 
shared  the  house  in  a  most  un-American 
way— it  was  sdmost  a  communal  apartment 
and  it  had  almost  a  third  family:  my  mother 
arrived  and  the  impossibility  of  going  back 
to  Russia  has  kept  her  there  close  to  six 
years.  Where  else  could  she  go— to  live  in 
exile  in  Gorky? 

My  dream,  my  own  house,  is  unattainable 
for  me  and  my  family— that  is.  for  my  hus- 
band and  myself,  as  unattainable  as  heaven 
on  earth.  But  I  want  a  house.  If  not  for  me. 
then  for  my  son  and  his  family.  My  son  and 
I  plan  to  buy  one.  And  I  am  learning  many 
new  things.  The  house  should  be  near  good 
schools,  my  grandaughter  is  three  and 
schooling  is  not  far  off  in  the  future.  It 
should  be  in  the  suburbs— vacations  are 
short  and  a  child  should  not  have  to  grow 
up  in  a  polluted  city.  It  should  be  close  to 
their  work— both  parents  have  Jobs  and 
there  is  only  one  car.  It  should  have  a  full 
foundation  and  basement  (I  had  never 
known  such  considerations  to  exist).  It 
should  have  three  bedrooms  so  that  my 
mother  can  be  with  them,  or  at  least  visit.  It 
should  have  a  room  and  bath  in  the  base- 
ment for  guests.  It  should  have  a  studio— 
Alyosha  wants  more  than  a  house,  he  needs 
a  workroom  for  his  mathematics.  But  the 
cost  is  ...  oh!  I  want,  I  want.  I  want.  More 
than  the  children,  I  want.  But  it's  time  for 
me  to  pack  my  bags.  Not  tomorrow,  but  very 
soon.  The  chUdren  live  here,  I  live  over 
there. 

My  time  here  has  been  a  highlight  of  my 
entire  life.  For  instance,  I  went  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  had  never  seen  a  climate  like  that 
near  palm  trees— coconuts  really  do  fall!  My 
bare  feet  had  never  felt  sand  like  this.  This 


warm  and  quiet  sea  splashed  just  twenty 
steps  away  from  me.  I  would  call  it  paradise, 
but  paradise  is  not  simply  a  question  of  cli- 
mate, or  sand,  or  sea,  or  even  apples  (or 
pears— that  historical  argument  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  has  yet  to  be  solved).  Para- 
dise is  being  with  people  you  love  and  treas- 
ure and  not  worrying  about  them.  I  wish 
Andrei  were  here.  I  wish  my  mother  could 
sit  in  a  rocker  in  the  shade  near  those  sweet, 
sleep-inducing  oleanders,  and  I  wish  I  could 
pick  up  the  phone  once  a  week  and  hear  the 
calm  voices  of  my  chUdren.  Paradise,  it 
turns  out.  is  so  simple  and.  it  turns  out.  un- 
attainable for  me. 

Long,  hot  hours  on  the  white,  hot  sand: 
the  sea— light  blue,  dark  blue,  turquoise. 
The  bay  is  small— even  with  my  ailing  legs  I 
managed  to  wander  all  the  way  to  Its  left 
point  one  day.  and  to  its  right  on  another.  I 
will  always  remember  that  arc,  a  smooth 
edge  of  sand,  and  the  sea,  which  doesn't 
roar,  but  whispers,  babbles.  I'm  afraid  of 
lapsing  Into  sentimentality  (I  think  I  al- 
ready have.  In  fact),  but  I've  never  seen 
such  a  sea ...  It  has  such  tranquility. 

Perhaps  I  have  grown  more  tranquil  here. 
I  am  grateful  that  I  was  Invited  to  that 
island  and  that  it  was  so  simple  to  give  me 
five  days  to  catch  my  breath,  to  work,  and 
to  have  peace.  Maybe  those  days  let  me 
regain  my  senses— to  stop  losing  my  temper 
with  my  family;  to  understand  that  I  can 
change  nothing  or  correct  nothing:  to  stop 
tormenting  my  heart  (the  six  bypasses  may 
not  be  able  to  take  it)  and  the  hearts  of 
others— hearts  I  love. 

My  husband  told  me  just  five  months  ago 
(God,  I  haven't  seen  him  In  five  months  and 
want  to  be  with  him  so  much),  "The  world 
is  further  away  from  war  than  it  has  been  In 
a  long  time."  I  believe  him,  and  on  that 
score,  I  live  calmly,  especially  since  I  have 
more  than  enough  worries,  cares,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  my  own. 

What  difference  does  It  make  If  Gorba- 
chev and  Reagan  meet  In  June  or  some 
other  month?  What  difference  does  it  make 
which  of  them  is  being  cranky?  first  Gorba- 
chev plays  hard  to  get,  like  a  girl  invited  for 
a  date,  pouting,  considering;  "I  don't  know,  I 
have  to  think  about  it,  probably  not."  Then 
Reagan  sounds  like  a  jealous  girl,  "It's  her 
or  me.  Now  or  never."  A  recent  newspaper 
article  set  me  thinking  along  these  lines,  ac- 
tually, all  three  are  alien  to  me— the  news- 
paper and  the  two  governments.  I  must  be 
one  of  the  world's  least  interested  people  in 
the  problems  that  Reagan  and  Gorbachev 
are  threatening  to  discuss  or  not  discuss, 
when  and  If  they  meet  or  don't  meet. 

I  want  a  house.  I  don't  want  war.  Ameri- 
cans want  a  house,  too.  Americans  don't 
want  war. 

So  now  with  my  surgically  repaired  organ 
of  feelings  and  circulation  I  am  writing  in  a 
hotel  in  New  York,  which  is  simulataneous- 
ly  a  city  and  a  country  and  a  world.  I  am  on 
the  eighth  floor  in  a  comer  room.  One 
window  opens  on  61st  Street,  the  other  on 
Central  Park.  In  two  directions,  unfolding 
from  an  angle,  stretches  a  panorama  that 
needs  nothing  added  to  it.  Against  the  blue 
of  the  sky  are  the  gray  silhouettes  of  build- 
ings that  piece  it  (light  gray  in  the  sun. 
darken  in  shadow),  lines,  lines,  lines.  How 
can  anyone  say  that  New  York  is  not  beauti- 
ful? For  me  it  is  the  city  of  cities,  ready  for 
the  future. 

Today  I  saw  something  amazing  from  the 
windows  of  this  room. 

I  got  up  early,  a  bit  after  six.  The  haze  of 
burgeoning  buds  barely  showing  over  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  had  not  yet  taken  on  a 


greenish  hue.  It  was  still  yellow,  the  color  of 
grass  shoots.  And  now  it's  noon,  and  there  ia 
a  delicate  green  smoke  over  the  trees  and 
the  grass  has  turned  green,  a  tender,  tender 
green.  So  quicldy.  spring  came  in  six  houn. 
Lord,  I  want  the  whole  world  to  feel  this 
good.  They  say  New  York  is  at  its  t>e8t  In 
springtime.  And  now  I'm  going  downstalra 
Into  the  city.* 


NEEDS  OP  INDIGENT  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  DANFHDRTH.  Mr.  President, 
following  a  recent  trip  to  Springfield. 
MO.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domemici]  brought 
to  my  attention  a  series  of  articles  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  indigent  citizens 
who  are  mentally  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. This  sensitive  and  insightful 
series  addresses  a  broad  range  of  issues 
and  presents  a  disturbing  picture  of 
the  limits  on  our  ability  to  help  some 
of  the  most  unfortunate  and  troubled 
Americans.  I  commend  these  three  ar- 
ticles by  Sarah  Overstreet  of  the 
Springfield  News-Leader  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  News-Leader  (Springfield,  MO), 

Apr.  6. 1986] 

Sapett  net  Misses  Indigent  Memtaixt  III 

(By  Sarah  Overstreet) 

Until  this  year.  Janet  and  Helen  lived  on 
the  streets  of  Springfield. 

Both  women  are  seriously  and  chronically 
mentally  ill.  Both  receive  small  govemment 
subsidy  checks.  Until  they  were  taken  in  by 
a  group  of  Franciscan  nuns  and  the  Spring- 
field parish  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
bought  the  old  Missouri  Hotel  on  Commer- 
cial Street  to  run  as  a  boarding  home  for  In- 
digents, the  women  followed  the  same  rou- 
tine every  month: 

On  the  day  they  received  their  checks, 
they  would  take  some  of  the  money  and  get 
drunk.  A  day  or  two  later  they  would  come 
Into  the  sisters'  soup  kitchen,  bruised  and 
penniless  from  being  robbed  and  beaten. 
Intermittently,  they  would  gain  a  warm 
place  to  stay  by  turning  to  prostitution. 

Janet  and  Helen  (not  their  real  names) 
are  among  the  many  indigent  mentally  ill  In 
southwest  Missouri  who  are  slipping 
through  the  holes  of  a  bureaucratic  safety 
net. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  state  Institutions 
have  gradually  relinquished  care  of  people 
like  Janet  and  Helen.  But  the  sUtes  have 
been  sporadic  about  providing  mental 
health  care  In  communities,  which  were  to 
assume  the  care  the  institutions  relin- 
quished. 

Without  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
Institution,  hordes  of  mentally  HI  patients 
have  disappeared  from  the  system,  often 
turning  up  among  the  numbers  of  homeless 
"street  people." 

Lacking  any  kind  of  formal  supervision 
and  too  ill  to  keep  up  medicines  that  control 
their  illness,  they  often  receive  no  care 
unless  it  is  undertaken  by  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

Such  Is  the  care  administered  by  the 
Franciscan  nuns  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

Of  the  approximately  325  needy  people 
cared  for  at  The  Kitchen,  the  meal  distribu- 
tion center  operated  by  the  sisters  at  420  E. 
Commercial  St.,  Sister  Lorraine  Biebel  esti- 
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mates  that  at  least  10  percent  are  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  psychiatric  intervention. 

She  can  only  gxiess  because  these  are  the 
people  whose  histories  are  hardest  to  trace. 
In  our  metropolitan  areas,  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
cities'  skid  row  populations  are  chronically 
and  seriously  mentally  ill.  Of  those,  75  per- 
cent suffer  from  schizophrenia,  a  biochemi- 
cal disease  that  manifests  itself  in  delusions 
and  psychoses. 

From  the  sparse  biographies  Biebel  has 
been  able  to  glean  from  the  people  she 
serves,  she  has  found  that  some  of  them 
have  beea  in  mental  institutions  In  the  past. 

Psychiatric  professionals  agree  that  these 
people  are  not  derelicts  or  winos,  or  individ- 
uals who  simply  do  not  want  to  work  for  a 
living.  They  are  people  whose  mental  iUness 
causes  them  to  have  serious  trouble  provid- 
ing the  basic  necessities  of  life  for  them- 
selves. 

When  indigents  in  Springfield  have 
needed  hospitalization  for  crises  stemming 
from  their  mental  illness,  Biebel  has  been 
able  to  arrange  it  through  the  Burrell  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center.  The  Missouri 
Department  of  Mental  Health  allots  six 
beds  in  Springfield  for  hospitalization  of 
mentally  ill  indigents  in  crisis. 

But  there  are  no  services  in  Springfield 
for  mentally  iU  Indigents  who  need  chronic 
custodial  supervision.  Biebel  and  others 
from  the  Catholic  Church  have  tried  to  fill 
the  void,  but  it's  a  difficult  Job.  Missouri  law 
makes  it  illegal  to  involimtarily  commit  a 
mentally  ill  person  for  hospitalization 
unless  the  person  is  dangerous  to  liimself 
and  others. 

Uncooperative  mentally  ill  indigents  can 
go  where  they  want,  and  often  get  into  trou- 
ble. 

"No  matter  how  obnoxious  or  out-of-con- 
trol  they  get,  we  can't  do  anything  unless 
they  are  dangerous  to  themselves  or  some- 
one else,"  Biebel  said.  "Some  of  them  are 
very  hard  to  take,  but  we  are  the  only  facili- 
ty in  town  that  will  take  them.  We  tolerate 
a  lot,  just  to  keep  them  off  the  streets." 

And  six  lieds  for  the  indigent  mentally  ill 
apparently  are  not  enough.  The  DMH 
projects  that  this  area  needs  105  beds. 

For  decades,  St.  John's  Regional  Health 
Center  has  taken  in  the  excess.  "For  years. 
St.  John's  has  been  'City  Hospital'  here,  be- 
cause the  sisters  won't  turn  them  away," 
Springfield  psychiatrist  Dr.  Philip  LeFevre 
said. 

Chris  Thompson,  St.  John's  vice  presi- 
dent, said  17-18  percent  of  the  hospital's 
yearly  services  are  charity  cases. 

"When  I  came  to  Springfield  in  1971, 
there  were  three  psychologists  in  town,  and 
we'd  admit  seven  to  nine  psychiatric  pa- 
tients (to  St.  John's)  a  night,  get  them  stabi- 
lized, and  put  them  out  on  the  street  again," 
LeFevre  said.  "That  has  continued  to  the 
present:  they're  Just  divided  up  among  12 
psychiatrists  now." 

Sometimes  the  indigent  mentally  ill  seek 
help  from  other  local  private  hospitals 
during  crisis  periods— times  when  they  are 
disoriented,  psychotic,  perhaps  even  daiiger- 
ous  to  themselves  or  others. 

Lee  Callahan  is  public  relations  director 
for  the  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111.  a 
Springfield  support  group  of  famUy  and 
friends  of  the  mentally  ill.  She  recalls  an  ex- 
perience that  occurred  while  she  was  wait- 
ing in  a  doctor's  office  near  a  local  hospital: 

A  young  man  wandered  into  the  doctor's 
office  and  cowered  with  his  thin  coat 
around  his  face.  Callahan  gained  his  confi- 
dence enough  to  look  in  his  bag,  and  saw 


prescriptions  for  drugs  used  to  treat  severe 
mental  illness. 

"The  doctor's  nurses  ordered  him  out  of 
the  office,  and  it  was  freezing  cold,"  Calla- 
han remembers.  "I  went  into  the  hall  and 
called  the  hospital  where  the  prescriptions 
were  from,  and  found  he  had  lieen  dis- 
charged. The  hospital  had  called  a  taxi  to 
take  him  to  Burrell,  but  didn't  give  him  any 
money  to  pay  for  it.  The  taxi  driver  kicked 
him  out  in  front  of  the  doctor's  building." 

Callahan  called  the  police,  and  she  and  of- 
ficers called  other  hospitals  and  Burrell 
Center,  but  were  unable  to  find  a  shelter  for 
him. 

"The  police  ended  up  taking  him  to  a 
group  home  nm  by  the  Greene  County  As- 
sociation for  the  Mentally  Retarded  for  the 
night."  Callahan  said.  "I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  him  after  that." 

Lt.  John  Brooks  of  the  Springfield  Police 
Department  said  the  incident  described  by 
Callahan  is  not  an  isolated  occurrence  in 
Springfield. 

"I've  had  some  of  the  sergeants  inform  me 
of  times  when  there  were  no  facilities  avail- 
able for  these  people."  Brooks  said.  "Our 
greatest  problem  with  dealing  with  the  men- 
tally ill  who  have  lost  control  is  the  re- 
sources available  to  us  after  normal  working 
hours.  We  often  find  there  is  no  one  for  us 
to  get  hold  of  locally.' 

Brooks  said  that  there  are  many  times 
when  Burrell  Center's  allotted  beds  are 
filled,  and  officers  have  to  take  mentally  ill 
patients  to  the  state  hospital  in  Nevada. 

"One  sergeant  told  me  that  more  often 
than  not,  if  they're  not  under  a  doctor's 
care  or  if  they  don't  have  insurance,  we'll 
end  up  taking  them  to  Nevada,"  Brooks 
said. 

A  trip  to  Nevada  pulls  two  officers  off 
their  beats  for  five  hours,  and  a  dispatch 
call  of  "possible  mental  involved"  requires 
three  or  four  officers  on  the  scene.  Brooks 
said.  Often,  these  confrontations  take  sever- 
al hours,  he  said.  "That's  not  without  some 
effect  on  protection  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mimity."  he  said. 

LeFevre  said  some  of  the  people  constant- 
ly bounce  back  and  forth  from  dangerous 
episodes  here  to  the  state  mental  hospital  in 
Nevada.  "We  had  a  paranoid  schizophrenic 
kid  here  who  set  fire  to  his  parents'  house 
and  was  sent  to  Nevada.  Two  days  later  he 
was  back  on  our  doorstep,  discharged  from 
Nevada  with  the  diagnosis  of  'nothing 
wrong'." 

In  1968,  while  a  physician  in  New  York 
City,  Springfield  psychiatrist  Dr.  Emasue 
Snow  conducted  a  psychiatric  study  in  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  city,  in  which  she  inter- 
viewed all  the  women  who  were  arrested  in 
one  24-hour  period.  She  found  that  45  per- 
cent were  chronicaUy  mentally  ill  and  living 
on  the  streets. 

"An  indigent  mentally  ill  person  is  a  real 
problem  to  the  community, "  Snow  said. 
"They're  either  being  anti-social,  setting 
fires,  getting  undressed  in  the  road,  or 
they're  in  a  hospital,  or  they're  in  Jail. 

"I  don't  have  any  statistics  on  the  extent 
of  the  problem  here,  but  I  know  it's  one  we 
deal  with,  seemingly,  all  too  frequently," 
Brooks  said. 

"Sometimes,  they'll  float  through  town, 
come  in  on  a  bus.  and  they're  completely 
disoriented.  A  lot  of  times  they'll  do  pretty 
well  as  long  as  they're  on  medication,  but 
they'll  come  out  of  institutions  smd  get  only 
a  minimal  amount  of  medication  when 
they're  released,  and  run  out,  and  don't 
know  how  to  get  it." 

Biebel  said  she  encountered  a  man  who 
had  been  handed  a  bus  ticket  to  Springfield 


from  another  large  metropolitan  area.  The 
man  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was  or  why  he 
was  here  when  he  arrived. 

The  Catholic  sisters  at  the  Missouri  Hotel 
nm  a  health  screening  program  in  which 
hotel  residents  and  low-income  non-resi- 
dents are  regularly  monitored  by  health 
professionals,  and  prescriptions  for  medi- 
cine are  kept  current  and  filled. 

However,  monitoring  the  mentally  ill  at 
the  hotel  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  and 
the  sisters  have  Just  begun  to  assess  needs 
and  obtain  prescriptions,  Biebel  said.  "We're 
having  a  hard  enough  time  catching  up  with 
the  elderly  people  and  those  who  are  coop- 
erative, so  we  haven't  done  too  well  with  the 
mentally  ill  yet." 

Area  Skrvicks,  Funds  Called  Im aoequatk 

FOR  MOfTALLT  ILL 

Treatment  services  for  the  severely  men- 
tally ill  in  southwest  Missouri  are  incom- 
plete, and  funds  available  for  treatment  of 
the  needy  mentally  ill  are  woefuUy  inad- 
equate, say  local  mental  health  profession- 
als and  families  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Critics  trace  inadequacies  to  the  late  19S0s 
and  early  1960s,  when  problems  with  the 
United  States'  mental  institutions  became 
the  subject  of  national  attention.  At  that 
time,  many  institutions'  successes  were  over- 
shadowed by  stories  of  overmedication. 
cruel  warehousing  and  outright  abuse  of  pa- 
tients. 

The  national  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  (CMHC)  Act  in  the  mid-1960s  set 
about  to  rectify  the  situation  by  getting  pa- 
tients out  of  faraway  institutions  and  into 
outpatient  care  through  mental  health  cen- 
ters located  in  their  own  communities.  The 
movement  was  called  deinstitutionalization, 
and  it  was  heralded  as  the  liberation  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

Indeed,  therapists  had  reason  to  hope  for 
a  brighter  tomorrow.  In  19S7.  a  new  drug 
was  discovered  that  had.  for  the  first  time,  a 
positive  and  controlling  effect  on  some 
forms  of  biochemical  mental  Ulness.  Even 
better  drugs  soon  followed.  It  was  believed 
that  patients  who  took  these  miracle  drugs 
could  become  functioning  members  of  socie- 
ty, as  long  as  they  continued  taking  their 
medication. 

Today,  two  decades  later,  critics  are  accus- 
ing the  CMCH  Act  of  faUing  the  mentally  ill 
and  society  in  ways  that  are  Just  as  crucial— 
although  different— as  those  in  which  some 
of  the  institutions  failed. 

What  happened? 

First,  critics  argue,  the  community  mental 
health  centers  cannot  treat  those  whom 
they  cannot  reach.  In  many  states,  includ- 
ing Missouri,  laws  against  involuntary  hos- 
pitalization—except in  cases  where  the 
person  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  others— make  it  easy  for  seriously 
mentally  ill  people  to  go  untreated. 

Second,  critics  of  the  CMHC  Act  point  out 
that  when  legislators  implemented  the  act. 
they  did  not  make  provisions  to  ensure  that 
funds  would  follow  patients  from  the  insti- 
tutions to  community  treatment. 

In  Springfield,  that  criticism  picks  up  a 
third  factor  Compared  with  the  need,  there 
is  very  little  supervised  care  available  for 
the  chronically  mentally  ill  who  need  super- 
vision, families  of  patients  say. 

Some  services  do  exist  in  Springfield  for 
the  mentally  ill  in  acute  or  "crisis"  situa- 
tions, but  not  nearly  enough.  However,  gov- 
ernment statistics  indicate  patients  outnum- 
ber the  available  service  slots. 


Since  the  CMHC  Act  was  Implemented, 
patients  have  been  released  from  institu- 
tions in  numbers  that  reduced  the  popula- 
tion by  as  much  as  SO  percent  in  some  insti- 
tutions. The  MlBBOUri  Department  of 
Mental  Health  says  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  1960s,  but  in  1974,  3,667  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  in  state  psychiatric 
hospitals.  In  1984,  that  number  had  dropped 
to  1,  642,  a  loss  of  almost  56  percent. 

However,  today  the  state  allots  money  to 
pay  for  the  hospitalization  of  only  33  psy- 
chiatric patients  statewide  outside  its  insti- 
tutions, and  those  funds  are  earmarked  for 
use  only  for  paOients  in  acute  situations. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Mental 
Health  projects  a  need  of  105  state-funded 
adult  uvpatient  psychiatric  beds  in  Spring- 
field, but  the  department  has  been  allotted 
only  six  state-funded  beds— and  only  for  pa- 
tients in  crisis  situations,  not  for  the  care  of 
the  chronically  mentally  ill. 

"It's  absurd,"  says  Todd  Schaible.  execu- 
tive director  of  Burrell  Comn:  unity  Mental 
Health  Center,  Inc.,  which  has  the  contract 
to  disburse  the  state-allotted  beds  for  indi- 
gents here.  "These  people  have  a  right  to 
treatment  in  their  communities." 

Yet  Schaible  remains  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  CMHC  Act.  which  he  believes  is  a 
sound  idea  that  most  sUte  legislatures  have 
failed  to  follow  up  adequately. 

"In  terms  of  state  appropriations,  we  are 
way  down  at  the  bottom,"  he  says. 

Of  Springfield's  mentally  ill  who  are  not 
indigent,  some  are  well  enough  to  partici- 
pate in  group  homes  and  supervised  apart- 
ments administered  by  Burrell  Center, 
which  can  house  only  74  patienu  in  varying 
stages  of  semi-independence. 

However,  many  are  forced  to  live  at  home 
with  families  who  are  often  ill-equipped  to 
cope  with  patienU  suffering  devastating  de- 
pressions and  detachment  from  reality. 
There  are  no  psychiatric  boarding  or  nurs- 
ing homes  here. 

Often,  families  of  mentally  ill  members 
have  no  insurance  for  treatment,  and  pri- 
vate care  in  competent  psychiatric  facilities 
available  in  other  regions  of  the  state  costs 
thousands  of  dollars  a  month. 

The  families  of  patients  who  need  more 
supervision  than  are  available  in  Burrell 
Center  programs,  or  who  are  not  able  to  get 
into  the  Burrell  programs,  are  left  with  two 
options: 

To  care  for  their  seriously  mentally  ill 
loved  ones  in  their  homes  and  have  them 
treated  as  outpatients  here. 

To  send  them  to  the  state  mental  hospital 
in  Nevada. 

However,  Just  getting  a  mentally  111  pa- 
tient admitted  to  Nevada  can  be  difficult, 
families  say. 

"It's  almost  as  hard  to  get  into  Nevada  as 
Jail."  says  Wes  Curtis,  president  of  the  local 
support  group  the  Alliance  for  the  Mentally 
111.  "You  have  to  prove  some  very  sticky 
points.  Because  the  old  system  (Institution- 
alization) was  abused,  the  law  says  no  one 
can  be  admitted  unless  they  are  shown  to  be 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  and  then 
only  for  short  periods  of  time." 

Springfield  psychiatrist  Dr.  Emasue  Snow 
says  Burrell  Center  statistics  for  average 
length  of  stay  in  acute  psychiatric  hospital 
care— 11  daya^— seems  brief  for  treatment  of 
a  severely  mentally  ill  person. 

Severely  mentally  ill  patients  are  difficult 
to  manage  even  under  the  best  hospital  con- 
ditions, says  Springfield  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Philip  LeFevre.  Caring  for  the  family 
member  at  home  is  fraught  with  frustra- 
tion, failure  and  the  restriction  of  normal 
life  for  family  members,  he  said. 


Leaving  a  loved  one  in  a  mental  institu- 
tion far  from  home  can  be  equally  as  pain- 
ful. 

When  Wanda  Donaldson's  adult  son 
began  to  have  psychotic  episodes  in  1968, 
she  and  her  husband  decided  they  couldn't 
care  for  him  at  home  with  four  other  chil- 
dren to  care  for.  They  sent  him  to  Nevada. 

"It  seemed  worse  than  a  prison,"  Donald- 
son, a  Springfield  nurse,  remembers.  "The 
patients  were  bombed'  out  of  their  minds 
on  drugs  to  make  them  totally  ineffective. 
One  of  the  times  my  son  was  in.  his  thera- 
pist had  170  patients." 

Donaldson  recalls  that  on  several  occa- 
sions, her  son  was  released  from  Nevada 
with  no  prior  notice  to  the  family. 

"One  time  he  called  us  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  Highway  13  and  1-44,  and  asked  us 
to  come  get  him.  Another  time  he  was  dis- 
charged, he  showed  up  with  his  feet  blis- 
tered and  bleeding,  and  didn't  know  where 
he  was. 

"It's  funny  how  they  know  how  to  get 
home,  but  sometimes  they  don't.  Sometimes 
they  disappear  forever.  "—Sarah  Overstreet. 

Mbital  HospriAL  Nbxd  Views  Dima 

Some  local  professionals  and  families  of 
the  mentally  ill  believe  the  state  should 
build  mental  hospitals  In  several  locations 
statewide  to  adequately  care  for  the  mental- 
ly ill. 

Other  professionals  and  family  members 
fear  this  option,  saying  it  would  be  a  step 
backward  toward  the  problems  encountered 
in  mental  institutions  several  decades  ago. 

Building  several  sUte  menUl  hospitals 
throughout  Missouri,  including  Springfield, 
was  one  of  the  possible  options  recommend- 
ed in  January  by  consultants  hired  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

However,  the  state  Mental  Health  Com- 
mission, a  board  of  governor's  appointees 
who  direct  the  DMH,  charged  that  the 
DMH  consultants'  recommendation  over- 
looked local  health  care  facilities  already  in 
place. 

Todd  Schaible,  executive  director  of  Bur- 
rell Community  Mental  Health  Center, 
agrees  with  the  Mental  Health  Commission. 
He  thinks  the  sUte  should  appropriate 
money  to  utilize  existing  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal services  here,  and  augment  them  with 
other  needed  services. 

"The  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (the  act 
that  mandated  community  mental  health 
centers  in  the  mid-1960s  to  get  patients  out 
of  institutions)  was  intended  to  create  pro- 
grams such  as  specialized  services  for  drug 
abuse  and  adult  day  treatment,  and  to 
create  some  system  of  coordination  for 
these  services,"  Schaible  said.  "But  the  act 
didn't  provide  ways  to  provide  for  group 
farms  and  group  homes  for  the  chronically 
ill  person.  We  have  only  begim  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  money  hasn't  yet 
been  spent  here." 

To  build  mental  hospitals  without  first  ex- 
ploring all  the  medical  resources  already 
here  is  reactionary,  simply  the  "easy  way 
out,"  Schaible  says. 

Yet  Springfield  psychiatrists  Philip  Le- 
Fevre and  Emasue  Snow  believe  a  mental 
hospital  is  needed  here— a  modem,  progres- 
sive research  and  treatment  facility. 

LeFevre  and  Snow  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  attract  the  cream  of  the  medical  crop  to  a 
community  like  Nevada,  home  of  the  sUte 
hospital.  They  favor  construction  of  a 
mental  hospital  here,  where  the  already 
strong  medical  community  could  work  in 
tandem  with  a  mental  hospital. 


Some  local  families  of  the  mentally  ill 
favor  the  security  of  a  mental  hospital 
within  their  own  community,  where  pa- 
tients would  be  supervised  and  cared  for  and 
where  families  could  visit  often.  Others,  like 
Alliance  for  the  MentaUy  111  President  Wes  ■ 
Curtis,  favor  the  establishment  of  extensive 
community  mental  health  operations  where 
several  stages  of  treatment  are  available. 

"We  need  a  center  (a  hospital)  that  would 
have  acute  care  for  the  chronics,  those  who 
are  always  in  trouble:  a  psychiatric  care 
home:  a  psychiatric  boarding  house:  and  a 
supervised  apartment  program  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hospital,"  Curtis  said. 
'They  need  stages  they  can  work  through." 

The  center  should  include  psychosocial 
programs  for  the  patients,  Curtis  said. 
There  are  none  available  in  Springfield  now, 
he  said. 

However.  Curtis  would  like  to  see  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  see  local  communities  support  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  ill  through  a  mill 
tax.  He  and  other  AMI  members  were  disap- 
pointed when  county  residents  voted  down  a 
mill  ux  last  April  that  would  have  provided 
for  the  care  of  mentally  ill.  There  are  al- 
ready mill  taxes  that  raise  funds  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled here. 

LeFevre,  Snow  and  some  members  of  AMI 
dislike  the  fact  that  severely  chronically 
mentally  ill  patients  are  not  always  seen  by 
a  psychiatrist  at  Burrell  Center,  even 
though  a  psychiatrist  is  on  call.  They  also 
object  to  a  chronically  ill  patient  being  seen 
by  several  different  clinicians,  who  often  are 
not  psychiatrists,  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment at  Burrell. 

"Schizophrenics  need  to  have  the  same 
psychiatrist  over  a  long  period  of  treat- 
ment," LeFevre  said.  "They  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  relating  to  anyone,  and  at  Bur- 
rell, they'll  finally  build  up  trust  in  some- 
one, and  then  are  taken  away." 

"They  (Burrell  center  staff)  are  not  aware 
of  the  degree  of  illness  they're  working 
with."  Snow  said.  "I  sent  a  schizophrenic 
patient  to  Burrell  recently  for  adult  day 
treatment,  and  they  canceled  the  treatment 
because  he  was  late.  He  was  afraid  to  go  in. 
He  was  too  sick  for  someone  to  expect  him 
to  be  aggressive  or  take  any  initiative  for  his 
own  care."" 

Schaible  said  he  had  no  way  of  knowing 
which  patient  Snow  was  referring  to.  but  he 
thought  the  circumstance  she  mentioned 
was  unlikely,  "I  don't  know  if  she's  relying 
on  what  the  patient  said,  but  we  have  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  patients  who  cancel  their 
appointments,  and  we  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  reschedule  them."  Burrell's 
chronically  mentally  ill  patients  often 
cancel  or  miss  appointments,  he  said. 

Schaible  said  the  Burrell  Center  tries  to 
keep  chronic  patients  under  the  care  of  one 
primary  therapist,  despite  the  high  tumov- 
er  that  exisU  in  all  treatment  programs 
that  depend  on  limited  state  monies  for  sal- 
aries. 

"We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  re- 
sources made  available  to  us,"  Schaible  said. 
"If  we  had  a  staff  of  psychiatrisu.  and 
that's  where  we  put  all  our  money,  we'd 
reduce  our  services  probably  by  80  percent. 
And  even  if  the  monies  were  available  to 
meet  every  need.  I'm  not  sure  this  Is  the 
best  use  of  a  psychiatrist's  skill. " 

LeFevre  said  despite  his  criticism  of  Bur- 
rell Center,  he  thinks  a  good  sUte  mental 
hospital  could  be  administered  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  and  function  as  part  of.  Burrell 
Center.  "But  I  think  the  sUte  should  hire  a 
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good  peychiatrist  to  run  the  hospital."— 
Sarah  Overstreet.* 


NATIONAL  HOMELESSNESS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  347,  a  resolution  that  des- 
ignates the  week  of  May  19  as  Nation- 
al Homelessness  Awareness  Week. 

We  live  in  the  wealthiest  country  on 
Earth,  yet  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  forced  to  live  in  the  streets. 
Although  we  are  enjoying  a  nation- 
wide economic  recovery  of  unprece- 
dented strength,  recent  reports  from 
my  State  indicate  that  the  recovery 
has  yet  to  reach  many  of  our  least  for- 
tunate citizens. 

Puget  Sound  emergency  shelters 
report  that  the  number  of  people 
turned  away  from  shelters  continues 
to  grow  despite  an  increase  in  tempo- 
rary accommodations  for  the  home- 
less. Emergency  shelters  in  King,  Sno- 
homish and  Pierce  Counties  in  Wash- 
ington State  turned  away  4,641  home- 
less people  last  year  because  they  were 
filled  to  capacity,  a  26-percent  increase 
from  1984.  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  the  region's  shelters  can  serve 
only  20  to  30  percent  of  those  who  re- 
quest assistance.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  do  more  to  help  stem  this 
homelessness  crisis. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  Just  approved  a  measure 
that  will  greatly  enhance  our  response 
to  homeless  Americans.  Modeled  after 
a  bill  that  I  introduced  jointly  with 
Senator  Moynihan,  the  measure 
would  provide  a  three-part  program 
for  helping  homeless  Americans:  It 
helps  homeless  Americans  meet  their 
emergency  food  and  shelter  needs, 
provides  capital  assistance  to  those  re- 
habilitating or  converting  buildings 
into  shelters,  and  establishes  a  demon- 
stration program  for  helping  homeless 
Americans  get  back  into  traditional 
housing. 

Since  1983,  Congress  has  provided 
for  an  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  to  help  homeless  Americans. 
The  program  provides  grants  to  local 
homeless  programs  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  homeless  citizens.  By 
all  measures  the  program  has  been  a 
resoimding  success,  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  with  a  minimum 
of  overhead.  Last  year,  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  provided 
an  estimated  68  million  meals  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  75  cents,  and  6.2  million 
nights  of  shelter  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.25.  The  program  provided  assist- 
ance to  6,223  agencies  in  1,360  counties 
and  cities. 

The  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter 
Program  is  unique  in  that  it  is  admin- 
istered by  a  collection  of  national  pri- 
vate charities  in  conjunction  with  the 


Federal  Government.  This  National 
Board  of  Charities  had  brought  its  ex- 
pertise to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
homelessness,  and  has  provided  assist- 
ance to  service  providers  in  a  timely 
and  cost-effective  manner.  Up  to  this 
point  in  time,  however.  Congress  has 
attached  an  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram to  appropriations  bills.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  ad  hoc.  year-to-year 
Federal  response  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness. 

The  bill  just  approved  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  ends  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  earlier  congressional 
approach  to  this  program.  It  provides 
an  authorization  of  $73  million  for 
this  program  in  1987,  and  allows  ap- 
propriations in  1988. 

The  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter 
Program,  however,  is  not  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  homelessness  in 
two  important  respects.  First,  while 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram has  been  essential  in  reducing 
the  suffering  of  our  Nation's  hungry 
and  homeless,  it  is  not  designed  to 
help  these  Americans  return  to  tradi- 
tional housing  and  independent  living. 
There  needs  to  be  an  examination  of 
the  avenues  open  for  helping  homeless 
Americans  return  to  independent 
living. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
approved  a  Transitional  Housing  Dem- 
onstration Program  that  will  allow 
homeless  persons  to  have  an  address,  a 
place  to  take  a  shower,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  some  money  for  a  depos- 
it for  traditional  housing.  This  pro- 
gram will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  devel- 
op models  for  helping  the  homeless 
make  a  transition  to  independent 
living.  Up  to  $10  million  may  be  spent 
for  this  program  in  1987. 

The  second  problem  not  addressed 
by  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  is  the  capital  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  shelter  for  homeless  persons. 
The  Banking  Committee  provides  an 
Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program  to 
help  satisfy  this  need.  States,  local 
governments,  and  local  nonprofit  char- 
itable organizations  would  be  awarded 
Federal  assistance  that  could  be  used 
to  rehabUitate  or  convert  existing 
structures  into  emergency  shelters. 
The  committee  would  authorize  about 
$40  million  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  no  il- 
lusion that  these  provisions  will  solve 
the  problem  of  homelessness,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Banking  Committee's 
action  is  a  positive  step  forward  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue.  During  this  week  of 
awareness  on  the  crisis  of  homeless- 
ness, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  endorsing  this  measure.* 


serving  with  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police. 
We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for 
their  public  service. 

Recently,  Senator  Kassebaxtm  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hon.  James  J.  Car- 
vino.  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police,  on  an 
issue  of  police  policy.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  our  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  31. 1986. 
Hon.  Jamxs  J.  Cabviho, 
Chief,  U.S.  Capitol  Police, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chief  Carviho:  We  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  decision  to  restore  the 
past  policy  of  regular  assignments  as  op- 
posed to  rotating  assignments  for  Capitol 
Police  officers.  Such  policy  is  broadly  fa- 
vored by  the  police  officers  themselves  and 
helps  police  morale. 

In  addition,  regular  assignments  enhance 
Capitol  security  as  officers  become  familiar 
with  those  persons  who  usually  work  and 
pass  through  the  physical  areas  for  which 
they  have  responsibility.  They  are  also  a 
great  convenience  to  Members  and  their 
staffs  and  visitors  who  liecome  personally 
acquainted  with  police  officers  who  work 
near  their  offices. 

Building  a  personal  acquaintance  between 
officers  and  Members  of  the  Senate  creates 
a  more  harmonious  and  pleasant  working 
environment  for  everyone. 

Thank  you  for  taking  this  action. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Kassebaum, 

U.S.  Senator. 

David  L.  Borem, 

U.S.  Senator. 


OUR  FINE  CAPITOL  POLICE 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  fine 
dedicated  group  of  men  and  women 


ETHNIC  REPRESENTATION  IN 
THE  AWARDING  OF  STATUE 
OF  LIBERTY  MEDALS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  Con.  Res.  141. 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  jujiior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  This  resolution  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  ethnic  repre- 
sentation in  the  awarding  of  Statue  of 
Liberty  Medals. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  Commission 
has  annoimced  a  list  of  12  foreign- 
bom  Americans  to  be  honored  for 
their  contributions  to  the  United 
States.  These  medals  wiU  be  awarded 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  national  celebra- 
tion of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Al- 
though I  commend  the  idea,  I  am  very 
concerned  that  major  ethnic  groups 
have  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  12. 
Such  major  groups  as  Irish.  Italian. 
Polish,  and  Greek  Americans  are  not 
included  in  the  current  list. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  celebration  is 
especially  important  to  Americans  of 
ethnic  decent.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  Ellis  Island  are  symbolic  of  the 
freedom  many  of  the  immigrants 
sought  when  they  came  to  America. 
This  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  the 
list  of  12  be  expanded  to  ensure  full 
representation  of  all  ethnic  groups. 

The  contributions  of  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans  are   immeasurable.   During   the 


Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  one  of 
the  most  enduring  figures  of  American 
freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we 
should  recognize  the  accomplishments 
of  all  ethnic  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
DeConcini  and  Congressman  Biaogi, 
the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  their 
Initiative  on  this  Important  matter.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  Con.  Res.  141. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


Important  milestone  and  wish  them 
much  success  in  all  futiu-e  endeavors.* 


QUASQUICENTENNIAL  OP 
IMMANUEL  L17THERAN  CHURCH 

*  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Im- 
manuel  Lutheran  Church  in  Bay  City. 
MI  which  is  celebrating  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding. 

Immanuel  was  founded  in  1861  by  a 
Bavarian  missionary  and  a  small  group 
of  German  Lutherans  who  wanted  to 
form  their  own  church.  This  mission- 
ary. Rev.  Ferdinand  Slevers  was  one  of 
several  German  Lutheran  pastors  sent 
to  Michigan  to  form  {«rlcultural  colo- 
nies and  bring  Christianity  to  the  Indi- 
ans. 

Their  first  building,  purchased  in 
1862.  was  an  18  by  30  foot  rough  board 
building  seating  48  people  that  they 
obtained  for  $150.  Over  the  years  the 
city  and  the  congregation  experienced 
a  rapid  population  growth,  and  in  1890 
a  much  needed  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated that  seated  750  members.  The 
church  grew  with  the  community  and 
after  60  years  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  another  new  building  would  be 
needed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  growing  congregation.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  current  structure  on 
May  5, 1957,  and  after  holding  services 
in  the  school  auditorium  during  its 
construction,  the  new  church  was 
dedicated  on  December  14,  1958.  and 
has  stood  strong  ever  since  serving  the 
citizens  of  Bay  City  and  surrounding 
towns. 

Over  its  125  years  Immanuel  Luther- 
an Church  has  grown  to  be  an  active, 
involved  congregation  of  almost  2.700 
members.  Generations  of  Michigan 
families  have  been  a  part  of  Immanuel 
from  baptism,  through  confirmation, 
marriage;  for  their  entire  lives. 
Throughout  the  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  social  upri^ngs  and  national 
problems,  the  church  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  comfort  and  enlighten- 
ment for  the  many  families  who  have 
sat  in  its  pews. 

Throughout  1986  Immanuel  will  be 
holding  special  events  and  reunions 
bringing  together  thousands  of  people 
from  Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  whose  lives  have  been  en- 
riched by  membership  in  its  congrega- 
tion and  education  in  its  school. 

Again.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Im- 
manuel and  Reverend  Tyvela  on  this 


QUOTAS  ON  EUROPEAN  GOODS 

*  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  May  16.  1986.  the  Washington 
Post  ran  a  headline  which  promised 
some  good  news.  "Reagan  Imposes 
Quotas  on  European  Goods,"  It  said  in 
bold  face  type;  and  then  there  was  a 
subhead  that  said  "Action  Retaliates 
for  Portugese  Curbs." 

The  headlines  looked  good.  With 
hope  in  my  heart,  I  put  on  my  glasses 
to  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

As  I  read  on,  however,  things  went 
downhill.  Paragraph  2  revealed  that 
"the  White  House  •  *  •  said  the  new 
retaliatory  quotas  would  have  no  im- 
mediate effect  on  EC  [European  Com- 
munity] sales  in  this  country.  Para- 
graph 3  explained  why: 

White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
said  the  import  limits  were  set  high  enough 
to  avoid  harming  European  sales  because 
EC  restrictions  on  grains  and  oil  seeds, 
largely  soybeans,  would  not  pinch  American 
exports  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Speakes 
warned,  however,  that  Reagan  will  lower 
the  quotas  or  impose  tariffs  when  the  EC 
restrictions  begin  to  hurt  American  farm 
sales. 

"Well,  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration making  a  tough  speech 
and  taking  a  weak  stand,"  I  thought. 

But  Mr.  President,  it  was  even  worse 
than  that.  The  tough  speech,  and  the 
threats  it  contained,  are  not  going  to 
scare  the  European  Community.  Not  if 
they  were  smart  enough  to  keep  read- 
ing that  Post  story  which  went  on  to 
conclude— in  paragraphs  12  and  13— 
that  the  EC  restrictions  were  not  Just 
a  "threat";  they  were  actually  harm- 
ing American  farming  interests.  The 
story  indicated  that  Mr.  Speakes  ad- 
mitted that  "Spanish  tariffs  'began  to 
pinch  right  off  the  bat.' "  And  Deputy 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Alan 
Woods  said  that  "American  farmers 
have  sold  no  grain  to  Spain  since 
March  1."  Yet  the  story  concK'ded 
with  thU  observation: 

Nonetheless,  the  presidential  action  to  re- 
taliate against  the  EC  for  the  Spanish  Ur- 
iffs  will  not  take  effect  until  July  1  to  allow 
time  for  negotiations  over  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  lost  grain  sales. 

Now  Mr.  President,  first  the  story 
says  we  will  retaliate;  then  it  says  we 
will  only  retaliate  when  other  people's 
actions  stari  to  hurt  us;  and  then  it 
concludes  by  saying  that  their  actions 
are  hurting  us  already— but  we  will 
not  retaliate  until  we  give  the  people 
who  are  hurting  us  time  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  compensate  us 
for  the  suffering  they  have  already 
caused. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  have  had  to  put 
on  my  glasses  to  read  the  fine  print  in 
that  story.  But  the  members  of  the  EC 
are  not  blind— the  message  is  pretty 
clear  to  them:  They  can  get  away  with 
what  they  are  doing  now  for  as  long  as 


they    want    to.    And    the   American 
people  are  not  shortsighted  either,  Mr. 
President,   they   know   that   we   are '« 
being   robbed  blind  and  they  want 
something  done  about  it. 

I  believe  the  Senate  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  story  appear  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  this  information  available  to 
them  when  we  move— as  I  hope  we  will 
very  soon— to  consider  trade  legisla- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
Riaoan  iMPOsn  Quotas  on  Euiopian 

OOOM 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

President  Reagan  yesterday  Imposed 
quotas  on  imports  of  white  wine,  chocolates 
and  other  products  from  the  European 
Community  in  retaliation  for  Common 
Market  restrictions  on  U.8.  farm  sales  to 
Portugal. 

But  the  White  House,  apparently  to 
defuse  what  has  threatened  to  become  a 
major  transatlantic  trade  war,  said  the  new 
retaliatory  quotas  would  have  no  Immediate 
effect  on  EC  sales  in  this  country. 

White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
said  the  import  limits  were  set  high  enough 
to  avoid  harming  European  sales  because 
EC  restrictions  on  grains  and  oil  seeds, 
largely  soybeans,  would  not  pinch  American 
exports  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Speakes 
warned,  however,  that  Reagan  either  will 
lower  the  quotas  or  Impose  tariffs  when  the 
EC  restrictions  begin  to  hurt  American  farm 
sales. 

"What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 
mirror  the  actions  of  the  EC.  When  they 
put  a  hit  on  us,  we'll  come  back  and  do  a 
like  action  against  them  that  will  have  the 
same  dollar  effect."  Speakes  said. 

He  described  the  president's  actions  as  a 
"fair  and  measured"  response  to  the  EC's 
"illegal"  and  "unfair"  quotas,  and  urged  ne- 
gotiations to  avoid  a  transatlantic  trade  war. 

"This  U  a  dispute  the  United  SUtes 
sought  to  avoid,"  he  said.  "We  hope  the  EC 
will  respond  in  a  way  that  will  help  us  settle 
this  dispute  without  further  damaging  our 
trading  relationship." 

This  is  the  second  major  administration 
trade  action  In  two  days,  and  It  comes  as 
Congress  is  about  to  consider  a  major  trade 
bill  that  President  Reagan  has  attacked  as 
protectionist  and  harmful  to  the  nation's 
economy.  Although  Speakes  denied  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  president's 
announcement  of  retaliation  and  upcoming 
congressional  action  on  trade,  he  attacked  a 
bill  due  to  come  to  the  House  floor  Tuesday 
as  "heavily  protectionist"  and  "catastroph- 
ic." 

The  administration  Intensified  Its  assault 
on  that  Democratic-sponsored  bill,  releasing 
a  letter  to  all  congressmen  from  nine  Cabi- 
net members  that  called  the  bill  "defensive 
and  defeatist." 

This  legislation  would  severely  damage 
our  economy,  reduce  our  International  com- 
petitiveness, destroy  American  Jobs  and  em- 
broil as  in  trade  conflicts  with  virtually  all 
our  significant  trading  partners,"  the  letter 
said.  It  was  signed  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz,  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldridge,  Education  Secretary  William 
Bennett,  Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  III,  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard  E. 
Lyng,  Labor  Secretary  William  E.  Brock, 
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Budget  Director  James  Miller  and  XJS. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter. 

Although  the  sUtement  of  presidential 
action  appeared  to  postpone  an  immediate 
trade  war,  European  and  American  officials 
emphasized  the  seriousness  of  the  dispute 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  EC  over 
agricultural  trade  that  arose  when  Spain 
and  Portgual  joined  the  10-nation  Common 
Market. 

In  integrating  those  two  countries  into 
Western  Europe's  agricultural  policies,  the 
EC  established  quotas  on  grain  and  oil  seeds 
bought  by  Portugal  and  tariffs  on  Spain's 
purchases  of  grains.  U.S.  officials  estimated 
these  restrictions  could  cost  American  fsuro- 
ers  $1  billion. 

Speakes  said  the  Spanish  tariffs  "began  to 
pinch  right  off  the  bat."  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Alan  Woods  said  American 
farmers  have  sold  no  grain  to  Spain  since 
March  1. 

Nonetheless,  the  presidential  action  to  re- 
taliate against  the  EC  for  the  Spanish  tar- 
iffs will  not  take  effect  until  July  1  to  allow 
time  for  negotiations  over  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  lost  grain  sales.* 


PRC  ARMS  SALE 

(By  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record): 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  2  weeks  the  Senate  has 
taken  two  important  decisions  regard- 
ing this  Nation's  policy  toward  the 
sale  of  arms  to  other  countries. 

One  was  widely  publicized.  By  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  the  Senate  voted  to 
object  to  a  propceal  to  sell  $354  mil- 
lion worth  of  air  defense  missiles  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  other  received  a 
great  deal  less  attention:  on  May  9. 
the  Congress  having  failed  to  register 
objections,  the  administration  became 
free  to  proceed  with  an  even  larger 
proposed  sale  of  arms  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

This  sale  involves  $550  million  worth 
of  advanced  technology  to  upgrade  the 
avionics  capability  of  China's  F-8 
fighter-interceptor  aircraft.  It  will  pro- 
vide them  with  an  all-weather,  day/ 
night,  look-up-look-down  capability 
they  do  not  presently  have.  The  Chi- 
nese believe  they  need  that  capability 
to  maintain  a  defensive  balance  on 
their  northern  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  oppose  this 
sale  as  such.  I  have  followed  its  devel- 
opment closely.  Viewed  as  an  individ- 
.  ual  proposal,  it  makes  sense,  and  I  sup- 
port it.  My  concern  is  that,  while  we 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  details  of 
this  particular  sale,  we  have  not 
thought  through  sufficiently  the  long- 
term  policy  on  which  it  means  we  are 
embarking. 

This  is  not  the  first  arms  transfer  to 
the  PRC  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
since  U.S.  policy  was  amended  to  envi- 
sion such  agreements. 

Last  September,  Congress  considered 
and  did  not  object  to  the  sale  of  a  mu- 
nitions factory  to  the  PRC.  This  was 
the   first   official   govemment-to-gov- 


emment  arms  transaction  under  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  (PMS)  Pro- 
gram. The  Defense  Department  had 
originally  estimated  the  potential 
value  of  that  sale  at  $98  million, 
though  I  understand  now  that  the 
Chinese  may  decide  to  purchase  only 
37  million  dollars  worth  of  its  compo- 
nents. 

Prior  to  this,  there  had  been  a 
number  of  private  commercial  sales 
which  did  not  require  congressional 
review.  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983.  there  were  approximately 
$1  million  in  commercial  sales.  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  figure  had  risen 
to  $22  million.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  it 
was  $30  million.  And  in  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1986,  we  have  de- 
livered approximately  $35  million 
worth  of  arms  to  China  through  com- 
mercial sales,  with  licenses  granted  for 
up  to  a  total  of  $118  million. 

These  items  included  the  civilian 
version  of  the  Sikorsky  S-70C  helicop- 
ter, a  set  of  six  General  Electric  LM- 
2500  naval  engines;  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  items  in  the  com- 
munications and  other  areas. 

So  this  is  not  the  first  such  sale. 
However,  it  represents  a  quantum 
leap— both  in  dollar  terms  and  in  the 
level  of  sophistication  we  are  willing  to 
provide— in  our  evolving  arms  supply 
relationship  with  the  PRC.  I  strongly 
agree  with  my  colleagues  that  we  need 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  that  relation- 
ship and  exercise  great  caution  and  re- 
straint as  it  develops. 

A  number  of  my  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's letter  to  the  President  regard- 
ing three  criteria  to  be  applied  to  any 
future  military  sales  proposals  involv- 
ing the  PRC.  Such  sales: 

Should  not  Increase  the  threat  to  mem- 
Isers  of  ASEAN  or  China's  other  non-Com- 
munist neighbors; 
Should  be  clearly  defensive  in  nature:  and 
Should  not  upset  the  existing  military  bal- 
ance between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  the  constructive 
and  conciliatory  role  he  played  in 
working  out  this  agreement.  It  is  typi- 
cal of  his  style  of  leadership.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  doing  his  coimtry 
a  major  service  in  this  difficult  assign- 
ment by  the  way  in  which  he  is  help- 
ing create  a  broad  consensus  on  these 
issues  about  where  our  national  inter- 
est really  lies. 

Even  if  these  assurances  are  provid- 
ed, however.  I  remain  concerned  about 
where  we  are  going  over  the  long  run 
with  this  kind  of  sale.  We  need  to 
know  more  clearly  how  its  fits  into  our 
expanding  military  relationship  with 
China  and.  in  turn,  where  this  military 
relationship  fits  into  our  still  limited 
political  relations. 

Under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  we 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  Taiwan 
with  the  arms  it  needs  to  maintain  a 
stable  military  balance  with  the  PRC. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  a 
commitment  under  the  1982  Joint 
Communique  with  the  PRC  to  gradu- 
ally reduce  arms  transfers  to  Taiwan. 

It  wiU  be  very  difficult  to  meet  both 
these  obligations  in  the  context  of  an 
expanding  arms  supply  relationship 
with  the  PRC.  We  have  three  things 
here:  expanding  arms  sales  to  the 
PRC  selling  Taiwan  what  it  needs  to 
balance  out  those  new  arms:  and 
gradually  getting  out  of  the  business 
of  selling  arms  to  Taiwan.  You  can  do 
any  two  of  those  things,  but  you 
cannot  do  all  three. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  we  approved 
a  sale  of  $98  million  for  a  munitions 
factory.  We  then  approved,  or  acqui- 
esced in.  a  sale  of  550  million  dollars' 
worth  of  advanced  technology  for  mili- 
tary aircraft.  My  question  is,  what  are 
we  likely  to  be  asked  to  approve  next? 
Where  are  we  going? 

U.S.  policy  on  this  issue  should  not 
be  shaped  by  a  series  of  ad  hoc  arms 
sale  opportunities.  Nor  should  we 
allow  it  to  become  a  spiraling.  open- 
ended  relationship  in  which  we  sell 
more  to  both  Taiwan  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  keep  the  balance 
which  exists  today.  Instead,  we  need  a 
clearly  articulated,  long-term  policy 
against  which  each  individual  arms 
sale  opportunity  will  be  weighed. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  ago,  in  Iran, 
we  made  the  mistake  of  letting  our 
arms  supply  relationship  get  out 
ahead  of  our  overall  political  relation- 
ship. We  and  our  friends  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  still  paying  for  that  mis- 
take. This  time,  as  we  embark  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  major  arms  supply  re- 
lationship, let  us  make  sure  we  have 
thought  through  carefully  exactly 
where  we  want  to  go.« 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  again  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  latest  consequence  of  the  ongoing 
crisis  in  the  liability  and  insurance 
areas.  As  you  know,  over  the  past  few 
months  few  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try have  occupied  more  of  my  atten- 
tion than  this  one.  These  latest  exam- 
ples of  the  crisis  are  particularly  trou- 
blesome, because  they  demonstrate 
graphically  the  extent  to  which  this 
crisis  is  affecting  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

First,  an  article  from  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader  recently  points  out  that 
the  Ctimberland  County,  KY,  jail  has 
been  closed  because  the  liability  insur- 
ance for  the  facility  was  canceled.  The 
local  jailer,  Mr.  Bobby  Riddle,  noted 
that  "it's  an  added  expense  for  the 
taxpayers,  but  there  was  nothing  else 
I  could  do  *  *  *  it's  a  shame." 

A  more  extensive  article,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, points  out  that  the  insurance 


crisis  has  affected  nearly  every  aspect 
of  business  and  society  in  Kentucky. 
Among  other  areas,  this  article  notes 
that  the  crisis  has  disrupted  recrea- 
tion, day  care,  municipal  government, 
public  agencies,  physicians  and  health 
care,  schools,  small  businesses,  farm- 
ers, clergy,  and  others. 

For  example,  the  Lexington  Ice 
Center  has  been  without  insurance 
since  last  year.  The  city  of  Highland 
Heights  has  nearly  lost  its  police  force. 
Members  of  the  clergy  have  had  to 
take  out  pastoral  insurance.  There  are 
other  examples  too  nimierous  to  men- 
tion. And  Kentucky  Is  just  like  every 
other  State  in  this  respect,  for  the 
problem  is  national  in  scope. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times,  pointing  out 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will 
begin  imposing  a  $20  fee  for  every  boy 
scout  troop  and  cub  scout  pack  in  the 
country  to  help  pay  the  liability  insur- 
ance costs.  The  fee  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  explaining  the  need  for  the 
fee,  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Potts,  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
noted  that  "if  a  scout  is  injured  at  a 
den  or  troop  meeting,  given  the  prac- 
tice of  today,  that  scout's  family  will 
be  besieged  by  attorneys  who  tell 
them  they  should  be  compensated  in 
soin6  wfty*'* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  as  a  body 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
represented  by  these  incidents.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Commerce  Committee  now  has  before 
it  legislation  that  will  deal  with  the 
fundamental,  underlying  problem,  the 
excesses  of  the  tort  law  system.  I  hope 
we  will  take  up  that  legislation  at  the 
appropriate  time  before  this  session 
ends,  because  the  problems  are  signifi- 
cant, and  they  will  not  go  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  three 
articles  I  mentioned  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  articles  follow: 
CuMBOUAND  Jail  Closed  Over  Lack  or 

iNStntANCE 

(By  Bill  Estep) 

Cumberland  County  Jailer  Bobby  Riddle 
closed  his  14-bed  lockup  early  yesterday  be- 
cause its  insurance  company  had  refused  to 
renew  liability  coverage  for  the  facility. 

Insurance  for  the  Jail,  written  by  a  local 
agent  representing  a  national  company,  ex- 
pired April  14,  Riddle  said,  but  the  company 
continued  to  cover  the  facility  until  yester- 
day. 

The  grace  period  ran  out  yesterday  and  he 
had  not  yet  obtained  Insurance  from  an- 
other company,  so  he  closed  the  Jail,  Riddle 
said. 

Riddle  said  four  prisoners  were  in  the  Jail 
in  Burkesvllle  when  he  shut  it  down. 

One  was  scheduled  for  release,  and  a 
second  was  released  for  the  weekend  and 
may  receive  some  form  of  alternate  sen- 
tence so  he  does  not  have  to  be  incarcerated 
next  week.  Riddle  said. 

Jail  employees  transferred  the  other  two 
prisoners  to  the  Monroe  County  JaU  in 


TompUnaville.    about    30    miles    west    of 
Burkesvllle.  he  said. 

Riddle,    reached    by    telephone    at    the 

empty  Jail  yesterday,  said  that  he  thought 

he  had  lined  up  another  company  willing  to 

insure  the  facUity.  but  that  it  would  take  a 

"few  days"  to  work  out  details  of  the  policy. 

He  said  the  Jail  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  reopen  for  10  days  to  two  weeks. 

Any  people  arrested  before  them  will  be 
transported  to  the  Monroe  Jail,  he  said. 

"It's  an  added  expense  for  the  taxpayers, 
but  there  was  nothing  else  I  could  do,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  shame.  A  lot  of  people  in  this 
county  are  mad  about  it." 

Riddle  said  the  Cimit>erland  County  Jail 
held  prisoners  on  occasion  for  neighboring 
Adair  County,  because  the  Jail  there  is 
closed  while  a  new  regional  holding  facility 
is  being  built. 

"This  puts  them  in  a  hard  spot,  too,"  he 
said. 

Riddle  said  he  did  not  know  why  the  Jail's 
previous  insurer,  which  he  identified  as 
Penco.  declined  to  renew  its  coverage  this 
year. 

He  said  the  estate  of  an  inmate  who  died 
in  the  Jail  last  year  filed  a  $3  million  lawsuit 
against  the  Jail  and  the  county  hospital,  but 
the  case  has  not  been  heard. 

'We've  not  had  any  other  claims,"  he  said. 

The  local  broker  for  the  insurance  compa- 
ny Riddle  identified  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Problems  in  getting  and  keeping  insurance 
and  giajit  increases  In  rates  have  plagued 
many  government  agencies  In  Kentucky 
this  year,  as  insurance  companies  struggle 
to  recover  from  years  of  high  claims,  indus- 
try price  wars  and  poor  Investments. 

Riddle  said  he  did  not  think  the  liability 
policy  he  was  seeking  with  a  new  Insurance 
company  would  cost  much  more  than  the 
old  policy.  He  did  not  know  the  cost  of 
either  policy. 

The  county  Jail  in  nearby  Taylor  County 
closed  last  year  after  a  lawsuit  Judgment 
against  it.  Riddle  said. 

Riddle  said  he  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  with  the  weekend  coming  up  and  the 
Jail  closed. 

"Sometimes  it  gets  pretty  busy,"  he  said. 

"But  I  don't  think  there'll  be  any  big  prob- 
lems—we'll Just  take  'em  on  to  Monroe 
County." 

The  iMstntAKCE  Crisis  in  Kentucky 
(By  Jacqueline  Duke) 

A  county  Jail  in  Kentucky  has  had  to 
close,  city  goverments  have  considered  sus- 
pending their  police  forces,  and  a  transit  au- 
thority has  had  to  raise  its  fares.  The 
reason:  the  insurance  crisis. 

The  soaring  cost  and  scarcity  of  insurance 
have  affected  nearly  everyone,  from  doc- 
tors, who  are  changing  the  way  they  prac- 
tice medicine,  to  farmers,  who  are  taking 
their  chances  with  uninsured  crops.  Ulti- 
mately, the  insurance  crisis  is  forcing  all 
consumers  to  pay  more  for  their  coverage 
and  for  nearly  every  service  and  product. 

The  crisis  has  hit  Kentucky  and  every 
other  state  in  the  nation,  topping  legislative 
agendas  and  commanding  attention  from 
the  White  House.  In  Kentucky,  soaring 
costs  and  scarcity  of  insurance  have  prompt- 
ed the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  order  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  entire  Insurance  Industry. 

More  Immediately,  the  crisis  has  hurt 
businesses  large  and  small.  The  University 
of  Kentucky,  for  example,  has  been  without 
liability  insurance  for  10.000  employees 
since  February.  And  the  owner  of  a  Lexing- 
ton tobacco  warehouse  who  could  not  rein- 


sure the  building  took  a  1300,000  to  MOO.OOO 
loss  when  was  it  destroyed  by  a  recent  fire. 

Homeowners  and  motorists  have  not  been 
immune,  either.  In  the  Lexington  area, 
homeowners  Insurance  has  increased  about 
5  percent,  while  automobile  insurance  has 
gone  up  as  much  as  SO  percent,  aocording  to 
local  agents. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  fire  and  auto 
insurance  Is  reflected  in  the  number  of 
people  who  must  buy  It  through  state-estab- 
lished risk  pools.  The  number  of  risk-pool 
automobile  policies  doubled  between  1984 
and  1985,  preliminary  figiu^s  for  this  year 
Indicate  even  larger  increases;  the  number 
of  homeowner  policies  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. 

Between  1981  and  1985,  premiums  on  indi- 
vidual health  Insurance  policies  written  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  of  Kentucky,  the 
state's  largest  health  Insurer,  doubled. 

The  reasons  for  the  insurance  crisis  are 
varied  and  complex.  Price  wars  among  In- 
surance companies  backfired  when  Interest 
rates  started  dropping  in  the  early  19BOs. 
claims  began  pouring  in.  and  the  money  to 
pay  them  was  locked  into  suddenly  unprof- 
itable Investments.  To  create  more  capital, 
the  companies  raised  their  rates.  Mean- 
while, litigation  escalated  and  Jury  awards 
soared. 

The  resulU  of  the  crisis  are  simple:  Insur- 
ance of  nearly  every  type,  when  it  can  be 
had.  is  costly  and  will  become  even  more  so. 
Policies  for  cities  and  certain  businesses 
have  been  canceled  without  explanation. 
And  fewer  and  fewer  insurance  companies 
are  willing  to  write  new  ones. 

Examples  of  policy  cancellations  and  exor- 
bitant premiums  abound  In  Lexington  and 
elsewhere  In  the  state.  Here  are  a  few: 

KCCRXATION 

The  Lexington  Ice  Center  takes  a  tremen- 
dous gamble  every  time  someone  steps  onto 
the  skating  rink.  That's  because  the  ice 
center  has  been  without  liability  Insurance 
since  late  last  year,  when  its  policy  was  can- 
celed, manager  Eddie  Yeast  said. 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  protect  our- 
selves Is  our  assets,"  he  said.  "We  can't  fea- 
sibly afford  Insurance." 

In  1985  the  Ice  center  paid  $34,000  for  li- 
ability Insurance.  This  year  the  same  cover- 
age would  cost  between  $180,000  and 
$300,000. 

Liability  Insurance  for  Lexington's  TMCA 
has  doubled  in  the  past  year,  going  from 
$12,000  to  $24,600.  director  Dale  Packer 
said.  So  far.  the  organization  has  not  had  to 
pass  that  cost  on  to  members. 

"The  only  reason  we  don't  have  to  is  the 
growth  we're  having  In  new  members," 
Packer  said. 

DAYCARE 

Like  many  day-care  operators.  CamlUe 
Haggard  of  Lexington  learned  last  year  that 
her  insurance  company  would  not  renew  her 
policy.  Since  January.  Ms.  Haggard,  who  op- 
erates Big  Bird  East,  had  searched  without 
luck  for  a  new  policy  she  could  afford.  As 
president  of  the  state  day-care  association, 
Ms.  Haggard  also  has  had  the  burden  of 
keeping  members  up  to  date  on  the  gain  In- 
surance outlook. 

Just  this  month  a  lone  Insurance  company 
came  through  for  Ms.  Haggard  and  other 
Kentucky  day-care  operators.  Continental 
Insurance  has  agreed  to  write  policies  for 
Kentucky  day-care  enters  if  they  apply  di- 
rectly and  meet  the  many  requirements. 
The  price,  for  tl  million  worth  of  liability 
Insurance.    Is   $15.90   per   child   per   year. 
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other  companies  wanted  $50  a  child.  Ms. 
Haggard  said. 

"My  attitude  is  the  company  has  come 
through  when  no  other  company  in  the 
nation  has,"  she  said. 

CITIES 

A  lawsuit  almost  cost  the  city  of  Highland 
Heigh's  its  police  force  and  has  left  it  with 
lingering  problems.  The  Northern  Kentucky 
city  was  informed  that  its  police  liability  in- 
surance was  not  being  renewed  because  an 
Ohio  man  fleeing  police  in  that  state  sued 
Highland  Heights  after  his  car  crashed  into 
a  city  police  cruiser  set  up  as  a  roadblock. 

City  officials  managed  at  the  last  possible 
minute  to  obtain  insurance  in  January.  But 
it  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
year  before— $3,300  compared  with  $1,265— 
and 

"If  we  had  been  unable  to  get  a  policy,  we 
had  thought  about  taking  our  men  off  the 
street.  It  could  have  put  us  out  of  business," 
said  Roy  Bartlett,  city  administrator. 

To  pay  for  additional  coverage  for  its 
police  force  and  other  city  officials.  High- 
land Heights  has  passed  a  7  percent  tax  on 
insiirance  premiums. 

Even  with  the  surcharge,  the  city  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  extra  insurance, 
Bartlett  said. 

The  city  of  Elsmere,  meanwhile,  has  no  li- 
ability insurance  for  its  police  cruisers, 
refuse  trucks  and  other  city  vehicles.  No 
company  would  write  a  policy,  said  Nancy 
Bowman,  the  city  clerk. 

The  general  liability  insurance  Elsmere 
managed  to  obtain  is  double  the  cost  of  last 
year.  $21,000. 

In  Versailles,  the  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance has  soared  from  $9,000  to  $23,000. 

PUBUC  AGENCIES 

On  Friday  the  Cumberland  County  Jail 
was  closed  because  its  liability  insurance  ex- 
pired and  the  insurer  refused  to  renew  it. 
Prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Monroe 
County  Jail,  20  miles  away  in  Tompkins- 
vllle. 

The  Lexington-Fayette  County  Health 
Department  had  two  months  to  find  liabil- 
ity and  medical  malpractice  insurance  when 
its  longtime  insurer.  Integrity  of  New 
Jersey,  decided  to  discontinue  writing  gener- 
al liability  for  such  agencies. 

"You  didn't  know  whether  you  would 
have  to  close  down  or  not,"  said  Dr.  John 
Poundstone,  director  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. 

The  health  department  managed  to 
obtain  general  liability  insurance,  but  with 
half  as  much  coverage  as  in  1985.  Last  year 
the  agency  paid  $27,917  for  a  broad  package 
of  liability  insurance.  This  year's  more  lim- 
ited policy  costs  $22,000.  The  health  depart- 
ment is  spending  an  additional  $10,000  to 
buy  separate  malpractice  insurance  for  its 
physicians,  or  $32,000  in  all. 

Furthermore,  an  obstetrics  clinic  was  sus- 
pended because  of  insurance  problems 
facing  the  volunteer  obstetricians.  Their 
1986  coverage  apparently  does  not  extend  to 
the  residents  they  supervise.  Poundstone 
said.  Rather  than  take  the  risk,  the  health 
department  assigned  clinic  patients  to  the 
volunteer  obstetricians,  who  see  them  in 
their  private  offices. 

"They  didn't  want  to  take  the  risk  of 
having  the  residents  do  the  deUveries," 
Poundstone  said. 

The  Lexington  Transit  Authority  raised 
its  rates  10  cents  this  month,  partly  to  com- 
pensate for  the  huge  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
liability  insurance.  This  year's  premium  is 
$222,000,  compared  with  $65,000  in  1985. 


"We  feel  we  were  lucky  to  get  liability  in- 
surance," manager  Pat  Hamric  said. 

With  federal  transit  cuts  likely  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduction  law,  Lex- 
Tran  officials  are  wondering  how  the  transit 
authority  can  afford  another  huge  increase. 

PRTSICIARS,  RKALTH  CARS 

When  Dr.  Preston  Nunnelley  began  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  1974,  he  recalled,  he  paid 
about  $3,500  for  malpractice  insurance.  This 
year.  Nunnelley.  who  specializes  in  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  is  paying  about  $40,000. 

Ob/gyns  pay  among  the  highest  malprac- 
tice premiums  of  any  physicians  in  Ken- 
tucky. And  Nunnelley  predicts  many  of 
them  will  begin  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
delivering  babies— something  that  he  said 
already  was  happening  in  other  states. 

"It's  getting  to  the  point  where  I  expect  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  unless  we  have  some 
type  of  relief,  you're  going  to  see  more  tmd 
more  people  drop  out  of  obstetrics."  he  said. 
"It's  still  probably  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing professions,  but  it  also  is  becoming  more 
and  more  tense  as  the  fear  of  litigation  con- 
tinues." 

FamUy  practitioners.  meanwhUe  already 
have  stopped  delivering  babies  in  some  parts 
of  Kentucky,  said  Dr.  Jerry  Martin,  outgo- 
ing president  of  the  Kentucky  chapter  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 

Martin  said  one  colleague  recently  gave  up 
obstetrics  after  his  malpractice  insurance 
for  obstetrics  alone  went  up  $5,000.  The 
physician.  Martin  said,  would  have  had  to 
increase  his  delivery  fees  by  $125  just  to 
break  even. 

"Women  will  just  have  to  go  somewhere 
else  to  get  delivered  or  there's  going  to  have 
to  be  something  done"  to  relieve  physicians, 
he  said. 

Comprehensive  Care  Center  in  Lexington 
has  seen  huge  jumps  in  two  types  of  insur- 
ance it  carries.  Professional  liability  for 
counselors  and  physicians  has  increased 
from  $19,473  last  year  to  $31,087,  or  60  per- 
cent. Fire  and  casualty  insurance  has  gone 
from  $5,700  to  $9,400.  a  65  percent  rise.  Offi- 
cials predict  liability  insurance  for  board 
members,  now  $2,300.  will  double  this  year. 

"We're  eating  all  these  losses  so  far, "  said 
Joe  Toy,  head  of  purchasing  for  Compre- 
hensive Care,  which  serves  a  17-county  area. 

Director  Robert  Walker  predicts  that  pa- 
tient fees  eventually  will  have  to  increase  to 
compensate  for  the  high  price  of  insurance. 

"We  have  a  record  of  no  suits."  said 
Walker,  who  called  the  insurance  increase 
"incredible." 

The  Bluegrass  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  is  having  difficulty  obtaining  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance,  which  it  is  seek- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  The  association  supervises  residen- 
tial placement  of  the  mentally  handicapped. 

"Finding  companies  that  have  a  good 
rating  that  are  even  willing  to  provide  insur- 
ance is  hard  to  find,"  director  Rick  Christ- 
man  said.  "It's  a  terrible  problem." 

SCHOOLS 

The  Fayette  County  public  schools  could 
not  renew  their  liability  insurance  this  year 
and  had  to  turn  to  the  Kentucky  School 
Boards  Association  Insurance  Trust.  The 
trust  provides  liability  insurance  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Kentucky  schools. 

For  that  particular  policy,  the  school 
system  paid  $28,103:  it  paid  $9,753  in  1985. 
In  addition.  Payette  County  had  to  spend  an 
extra  $25,000  for  athletic  insurance  because 
that  coverage  was  excluded  from  the  gener- 
al policy. 


For  school  systems  across  the  state,  gener- 
al liability  premiums  increased  an  average 
of  260  percent,  said  David  Keller,  executive 
director  of  the  insurance  trust. 
siiAix  Bosmssn 

Acme  of  Kentucky  once  competed  with 
other  window-cleaning  companies  for  jobs 
on  Lexington's  tall  office  towers  and  other 
buildings.  But  this  year.  Acme  has  restricted 
its  work  to  two-story  structures.  With  its  in- 
surance estimated  to  increase  tenfold,  the 
company  could  not  afford  to  remain  com- 
petitive. 

"If  I  had  continued  to  do  high  work,  then 
I  don't  know  if  I  could  have  continued  to  get 
insurance  or  not,"  said  Dave  Wilson,  an 
owner  of  the  company. 

FARMERS 

James  Barton's  1,300  acres  of  field  crops 
and  tobacco  will  go  uninsured  this  year. 

"It  got  so  high  we  had  to  drop  it,"  said 
Barton,  who  lives  in  northern  Fayette 
County.  "We  can  risk  a  disaster  every  10  or 
20  years." 

Crop  insurance  has  gone  up  an  average  of 
35  percent. 

That  has  made  other  area  farmers  think 
twice  about  renewing  policies. 

Hampton  Henton,  a  Woodford  County 
farmer,  is  insuring  only  his  20  acres  of  to- 
bacco. He  will  take  the  risk  on  his  other 
crops,  he  said,  "because  of  the  cost." 

CLERGY 

When  people  started  suing  ministers  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Rev.  Wayne  Holcomb  of 
Lexington  added  pastoral  insurance  to  the 
church's  liability  policy. 

"Most  all  of  us  carry  that  kind  of  insur- 
ance now,"  said  Holcomb.  the  pastor  at  Hill 
'n'  Dale  Christian  Church. 

The  cost  is  minimal,  he  said,  but  the  im- 
plications are  not. 

"I  think  that  it's  a  sign  of  the  times. 
People  have  become  sue-happy,"  he  said. 
"They  sue  over  the  most  ridiculous  things." 

RESPONSE 

Nearly  everyone  needs  insurance  of  some 
type.  And  insurance  companies  can  choose 
to  write  or  withhold  it.  Consequently,  the 
cost  and  scarcity  of  insurance  have  caused 
anger,  frustration  and  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness among  individuals  and  business  people. 

Several  groups  in  Kentucky  are  doing 
something  about  the  insurance  strangle- 
hood.  For  lawyers,  skating  rink  operators 
and  municipalities,  self-insurance  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  attractive.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  becoming  a  necessity. 

The  1986  General  Assembly  failed  to  pass 
legislation  to  limit  damage  awards  against 
cities  in  civil  lawsuits.  As  a  result,  the  Ken- 
tucky Municipal  League  is  organizing  a  pool 
insurance  program  for  cities,  which  have 
been  hit  with  premium  increases  ranging 
from  40  percent  to  more  than  800  percent. 

The  league  hopes  to  have  insurance  avail- 
able by  September. 

"It's  about  the  only  option  cities  have  at 
the  current  time,"  said  Ed  Griffin,  the  exec- 
utive director. 

The  Lexington  Ice  Center  and  other  skat- 
ing rinks  across  the  country  that  have  been 
unable  to  get  liability  insurance  are  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  forming  their  own  in- 
surance company.  Yeast  said. 

And  Charles  English,  president-elect  of 
the  Kentucky  Bar  Association,  said  a  survey 
was  being  conducted  of  the  group's  9,000 
members  to  determine  interest  in  forming  a 
legal  malpractice  Insurance  company.  The 
average  price  of  legal  malpractice  insurance 
has  gone  from  $800  a  year  to  $3,000,  he  said. 


"I'm  hopeful  that  it  will  be  a  reasonable 
alternative  and  that  it  will  provide  Ken- 
tucky lawyers  with  access  to  an  insurance 
market  with  a  reasonable  cost."  English 
said. 

Experts  say  that  expensive  premiums 
probably  are  here  to  stay.  However,  the 
pace  of  the  premium's  escalation  is  expected 
to  Blacken,  they  say. 

State  Insurance  Commissioner  Gilbert 
McCarthy  predicts  that  insurance  prices 
will  begin  to  level  off  in  the  beginning  of 
1987.  Other,  experts  do,,  too. 

"The  rate  of  increase  will  diminish,  but 
not  the  rates  themselves,"  said  Paul  Wish, 
vice  president  of  A.M.  Best  Co.,  a  New 
Jersey  data  gathering  business. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  20, 1986] 

BoT  Sconrs  Plan  a  Special  Liabiutt 

Insurance  Fee 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington  May  19— The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  impose  a  $20  fee  on  every  Boy 
Scout  troop  and  Cub  Scout  pack  in  the 
country  to  help  pay  liability  insurance  costs, 
officials  of  the  organization  said  today. 

The  fee  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Scouts'  76-year  history  and  reflects  their 
commitment,  in  the  words  of  the  Boy  Scout 
motto,  to  "be  prepared"  for  the  liability  In- 
surance crisis,  the  officials  said. 

Lawrence  F.  Potts,  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  said  there  had  not  been 
an  extraordinary  number  of  accidents  of 
claims.  But  he  said:  "Boy  Scouts  don't  just 
sit  around  and  read  books.  They  row  boats, 
go  skiing,  play  basketball  and  football.  A 
certain  number  of  them  get  injured." 

The  $20  fee  will  be  imposed  on  each  of  the 
51,586  Cub  Scout  packs,  49.639  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  21,142  Explorer  posts,  as  well  as 
on  similar  units  like  Varsity  Scout  teams, 
the  officials  said.  They  hope  to  raise  about 
$2.5  million,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  liabil- 
ity insurance  premium  for  the  year.  The  re- 
inainder  comes  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion, based  in  Irving,  Tex.,  and  from  local 
councils,  scattered  around  the  country. 
More  than  3.7  million  youths  7  to  20  years 
old  are  enrolled  in  American  scouting  orga- 
nizations. 

sharp  rise  in  premiums 

Mr.  Potts  said  the  Boy  Scouts'  insurance 
costs  had  risen  from  $2  million  in  1984  to  $4 
million  in  1985  and  $10  million  this  year.  In- 
surance now  accounts  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  organization's  total  budget,  he  said. 

The  new  fee  comes  as  liability  insurance 
premiums  have  been  rising  dramatically  for 
many  other  Individuals  and  entities,  includ- 
ing physicians,  local  government  agencies, 
amusement  parks,  day-care  centers  and 
manufacturers  of  vaccines  and  athletic 
equipment. 

Scouting  officials  acknowledged  that  the 
insurance  fees  could  hurt  membership  in 
some  low-income  neighborhoods,  but  he  said 
Boy  Scouts,  being  resourceful,  could  pay  the 
new  surcharge  by  selling  popcorn  or  candy 
or  washing  cars. 

Ted  Accas.  a  spokesman  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  said  it  was  the  organization's  "fer- 
vent hope"  that  the  new  fee  would  not  be  a 
barrier  to  membership.  The  $20  charge,  he 
said,  will  be  just  another  item  in  the  budg- 
ets of  most  Boy  Scout  troops.  But  he  said 
the  cost  would  not  be  entirely  negligible  for 
"kids  in  East  Harlem  or  in  the  Watts  section 
of  Loa  Angeles." 

The  Greater  New  York  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  with  more  than  80,000  youngsters,  is 
the  largest  in  the  country.  The  council's 


contribution  to  liability  insurance  coata  is 
rising  from  $47,000  this  year  to  $106,000 
next  year,  according  to  Robert  A.  Wllliama, 
a  spokesman  for  the  council.  This  contribu- 
tion is  in  addition  to  the  $20  fee  to  be  paid 
by  each  unit,  he  said. 

BESnOED  BT  ATTORIfETS 

Mr.  Potts,  the  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  said  the  insur- 
ance was  provided  by  "a  conglomeration  of 
different  companies  and  different  policies." 

"If  a  scout  is  injured  at  a  den  or  troop 
meeting,  given  the  practice  of  today,  that 
scout's  fEunily  will  be  besieged  by  attorneys 
who  tell  them  they  should  be  compensated 
in  some  way,"  Mr.  Potts  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  said,  the  number  of 
claims,  about  200  a  year  is  "minuscule"  in 
view  of  all  the  sailing,  boating,  swimming, 
camping,  hiking  and  other  outdoor  activities 
done  by  Scouts. 

In  a  separate  action,  the  Scouts  are  rais- 
ing individual  membership  fees  in  Septem- 
ber. The  fee  for  Cub  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts 
now  $3  a  year,  will  be  increased  to  $4,  ac- 
cording to  Paul  I.  Ernst,  registration  direc- 
tor for  the  national  organization.  For  Ex- 
plorer Scouts,  which  offers  career  programs 
for  young  men  and  women,  the  fee  will  rise 
to  $4  from  $3.50. 

These  changes  are  due  to  increases  in 
costs  generally,  not  just  insurance  costs,  Mr. 
Ernst  said. 

NO  pee  bt  girl  scours 

Gordon  v.  MacKay,  controller  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  said  his  organization 
had  no  plans  for  a  special  insurance  fee.  He 
said  that  premiums  had  been  rising,  but  he 
would  not  give  details. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  American 
Tort  Reform  Association,  a  coalition  urging 
Federal  and  state  legislators  to  impose 
limits  on  damage  awards  in  personal  injury 
lawsuits.  Other  members  Include  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Food  Market- 
ing Institute,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  and  the  Business  Roundta- 
ble.  which  is  composed  of  chief  executive  of- 
ficers from  about  200  major  companies. 

Scouting  officials  said  the  details  of  the 
new  insurance  fee  might  be  reported  soon  in 
Boys'  Life,  the  monthly  magazine  better 
known  for  adventure  stories  and  hobby  arti- 
cles.* 


THE  GOVERNMENT  IS 
WATCHING  YOU 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years,  I  have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  Federal 
Government's  widespread  use  of  com- 
puter matching  and  the  implications 
that  this  practice  has  for  the  privacy 
of  American  citizens.  In  computer 
matches.  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies routinely  exchange  thousands  of 
records  on  individuals  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  detect  fraud 
and  abuse  in  their  programs,  or  to  de- 
termine whether  persons  are  eligible 
to  receive  Government  benefits.  Many 
of  these  matching  programs  involve 
highly  sensitive  information  about  in- 
dividual citizens,  such  as  Federal 
income  tax  and  earnings  data. 

While  the  Government  must  take 
full  advantage  of  the  technology  and 
computerization    available    to    it    to 


ensure  that  it  Is  spending  tax  dollars 
wisely,  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  where  these  information  prac- 
tices are  leading  us  as  a  society.  The 
massive  collection  and  exchanges  of 
personal  information  about  citizens— 
often  without  their  knowledge— can 
pose  threats  to  the  privacy  and  due 
process  rights  of  the  persons  whose 
records  are  matched.  Matching  pro- 
grams also  raise  questions  about  how 
the  information  will  be  used,  and 
whether  it  will  be  subject  to  abuse, 
either  by  overzealous  bureaucrats  or 
by  persons  who  gain  unauthorized 
access  to  the  Information.  Further,  it 
raises  questions  of  whether  individuals 
will  have  their  Government  benefits 
wrongfully  terminated  or  suspended 
based  on  faulty  or  out-of-date  infor- 
mation used  in  computer  matches. 

Since  1981,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, which  I  chair,  has  been  investi- 
gating and  monitoring  the  growth  of 
computer  matching.  Hearings  held  by 
the  subcommittee  have  revealed  that 
computer  matching  is  being  widely 
promoted  by  this  administration  and 
the  Congress,  without  adequate  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  due  proc- 
ess and  privacy  side  of  the  equation. 
This  summer,  my  subcommittee  will 
hold  additional  hearings  on  computer 
matching  by  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  that  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
Magazine  provides  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  raised  by  computer 
matching.  I  ask  that  the  article  enti- 
tled, "Watching  Me.  Watching  You." 
by  Pete  Early,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Watchino  Me,  Watching  You 
(By  Pete  Earley) 

John  first  spotted  her  on  his  commute  to 
work:  midthirties.  chestnut  hair,  driving  a 
steel-blue  Mercedes  with  a  vanity  plate  that 
read  MINE. 

He  rushed  to  his  office,  turned  on  his 
computer,  pulled  out  his  file  of  codes  and 
went  to  work.  Tracking  down  this  beauty 
would  be  cinch,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
scanning  in  his  mind  the  access  he  had  as  a 
social  worker  to  numerous  public  and  confi- 
dential government  records.  Checking  out 
people  had  become  a  natural  part  of  his 
day— it  was  part  of  his  job  to  separate  valid 
welfare  applicants  from  chislers.  John 
pressed  a  few  buttons  on  the  keyboard,  en- 
tered the  authorizing  code,  hit  the  "exe- 
cute" button,  accessed  files  from  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles,  typed  in  the  li- 
cense tag  M-I-N-E,  pressed  the  "search" 
button  and  waited.  It  seemed  like  forever, 
then,  filling  the  screen  like  magic  was  this: 

Ucense  tag:  MINE.  Vehicle:  1984  Merce- 
des Benz  190e.  Owner:  MARCI  HAMILTON. 
2727  Skyline  Drive.  Drivers  Ucense  No.  524- 
64-6789.  Date  of  birth:  9-6-61.  Sex:  Female. 
Weight:  105.  Height:  5-6. 

John  smiled.  He  knew  from  experience 
that  the  number  on  Marcl  Hamilton's  li- 
cense was  also  her  Social  Security  number. 
He  entered  S24-64-6789  on  the  keyboard 
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and  told  the  computer  to  search  wage 
records  that  employers  are  required  to  ffle 
every  quarter  with  state  unemployment 
compensation  and  tax  offices: 

524-64-«78fl.  MARCI  HAMILTON.  Em- 
ployer Bivens  Manufacturing  Co.  Prom:  5- 
26-76  to  current.  Position:  National  Sales  Di- 
rector. Gross  pay  1985:  $66,134.  First  Quar- 
ter earnings:  $16,526. 

Not  bad.  John  thought.  He  typed  Marcl's 
address  into  the  computer  and  told  it  to 
search  the  local  Register  of  Deeds'  records: 
2727  Skyline  Drive.  Block  221.  Lot  5.  Land 
Assessed:  25,072.  Improved  Assessment: 
65,251.  Total  Assessment:  90,323.  Built  1980. 
Use:  residential.  Deed  of  Trust  recorded:  11- 
3-81.  Loan  Instrument:  23489.  Amount: 
$65,000,  between  Albert  Jacob  and  Marci 
Hamilton  Stratford,  and  First  National  Se- 
curity Bank.  Other  personal  assets:  25  foot 
sailboat,  assessed  at  $15,000. 

John  paused.  Marci  Hamilton  had  once 
been  Marci  Stratford.  He  decided  to  check 
county  divorce  records: 

Divorce  5-7-85:  Marci  Hamilton  Stratford 
versus  Albert  Jacob  Stratford.  Married:  12- 
7-78.  Number  of  Children:  two;  Andrew 
Thomas:  bom  5-5-79;  Lynn  Carroll  Rich- 
ards, bom:  7-8-75.  Grounds  for  divorce:  infi- 
delity. Divorce  sought  by:  wife.  Custody  of 
children:  wife.  Race:  husband;  Caucasian; 
wife;  Caucasian.  Number  of  previous  mar- 
riages: husband;  none,  wife;  one.  Date  first 
marriage  was  terminated:  9-5-76.  Place: 
Reno,  Nev. 

John  considered  linking  his  computer 
with  the  SUte  Dato  Exchange  Network, 
which  would  give  him  access  to  records  in 
other  states,  such  as  Nevada,  where  Marci's 
divorce  had  been  granted.  Instead,  he  decid- 
ed to  search  local  school  enrollment  records 
for  Information  about  their  children. 

Student  enrolled:  Lynn  Carroll  Richards, 
Somerset  School  for  the  Deaf  .  .  .  Andrew 
"Andy"  Thomas  Stratford.  Thomas  Edison 
High,  moming;  Tri-Area  School  for  Gifted 
and  Talented,  afternoons. 

John  decided  to  check  federal  records 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  next.  Be- 
cause IRS  files  are  confidential,  he  could 
not  connect  his  computer  to  the  IRS  com- 
puter in  Washington.  Instead,  he  put 
Marci's  name  on  a  list  that  was  mailed  by 
the  state  welfare  office  to  the  IRS  the  next 
day.  A  short  time  later.  John  received  a 
computer  tape  from  the  IRS  that  contained 
tax  information  about  Marci's  unreported 
income: 
FORM  1090,  ITNEARNED  INCOME: 
INTEREST:  $2,500  from  25,000  CD.,  First 
National  Bank;  $5,000  from  $50,000  CD., 
First  National  Bank;  $3,000  from  $30,000 
CD..  Central  States  Bank;  $200,  Landmark 
Bank,  local  Savings  Acct. 

DIVIDENDS:  $1,500,  Bevins  Furniture, 
5,000  shares. 

CAPITAL  GAINS:  $12,000,  sale  of  IBM 
stock. 

OTHER:  $7,000,  rental  from  house  at  100 
Lark  Avenue;  $5,000  executive  sales  bonus 
from  Bivens  Furniture;  $3,245,  wiimings 
from  wagers  at  Highland  Horse  Race  Track. 
John  reviewed  what  he  had  learned.  Marci 
was  recently  divorced  after  a  six-year  mar- 
riage. She  had  filed  for  divorce  after  charg- 
ing her  husband  with  adultery.  It  was  her 
second  marriage.  Her  10-year  old  daughter, 
by  her  first  marriage,  had  a  hearing  prob- 
lem. Her  6-year-old  son  was  above-average 
in  school.  Marci  had  an  expensive  home; 
secure,  high-paying  Job;  rental  and  stock 
earnings;  a  prestige  car;  and  enjoyed  sailing 
and  betting  on  the  horses. 
John  caUed  Bivens  Furniture. 


"Good  afternoon,  this  is  Ms.  Hamilton,"  a 
pleasant  voice  said. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  too  forward,"  John 
explained,  "but  I  feel  like  I  already  know 
you.  You  see.  I  met  some  people  at  a  party 
the  other  night  and  they  told  me  all  about 
you  and  your  little  girl  ijmn,  with  the  hear- 
ing problem,  and  how  Andrew,  I  mean, 
Andy,  is  so  smart  in  school." 

"Really,  who  told  you  about  us?"  asked 
Marci. 

"This  is  really  embarrasing."  replied  John, 
"I  mean  really  embarrassing,  but  I  don't  re- 
member their  names.  It  was  a  big  party,  you 
know.  Anyway,  they  said  we  had  a  lot  in 
common." 

John  and  Marci  are  not  real  persons:  They 
were  created  to  illustrate  this  story.  But  the 
background  check  that  John  performed  on 
his  desk-top  computer  is  not  the  stuff  of 
fantasy. 

Right  now,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
pushing  state  governments  to  computerize 
their  records  and  establish  programs  that 
will  allow  public  employees  to  peek  into  the 
financial  and  personal  records  of  nearly 
every  American. 

The  White  House  is  doing  this  as  part  of  a 
campaign  to  reduce  fraud  in  federal  welfare 
programs  by  requiring  states  to  investigate 
the  backgrounds  of  welfare  applicants 
before  adding  them  to  federal  benefit  rolls. 
Under  regulations  published  Feb.  28.  all 
states  must  establish  "income  verification 
programs"  this  fall.  The  programs  will 
enable  social  workers  to  check  a  welfare  ap- 
plicant's finances  by  examining  state  unem- 
ployment insurance  wage  and  benefits 
records;  Social  Security  wage  records;  and 
some  Internal  Revenue  Service  records. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  IRS  has  disclosed 
information  to  the  states  about  the  Individ- 
ual taxpayer's  unearned  income  from  bank 
accounts,  stocks,  etc. 

Technically,  the  federal  government 
cannot  require  a  state  to  computerize  its 
records.  But  the  White  House's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  written  its 
"Income  verification  programs"  so  stringent- 
ly that  it  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  for 
sUtes  to  meet  the  Sept.  30  deadline  without 
using  a  computer. 

OMB  also  has  encouraged  states  to  go 
even  further,  if  it's  legally  possible— for  ex- 
ample, to  tap  into  bank  records,  private 
credit-checking  agencies  or  hospital  records. 
States  have  responded  enthusiastically: 
most  have  given  social  workers  direct  access 
to  state  wage  information,  property  records, 
motor  vehicle  records  and  public  school  en- 
rollment records.  Some  states  are  also  com- 
puterizing birth,  marriage,  divorce  and 
death  records.  The  White  House  also  has 
announced  that  it  Is  drafting  legislation 
that  will  enable  states  to  inspect  informa- 
tion now  collected  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Eventually,  states  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  direct  access  via  their  com- 
puters to  federal  records  in  these  and  other 
agencies. 

The  OMB,  which  is  overseeing  this  mas- 
sive state  computerization  and  datA-swap- 
ping  effort,  insists  that  the  public  has  noth- 
ing to  fear.  The  federal  government  is  not 
setting  up  one,  giant  computer  system,  but 
"54  state/territorial  systems,  each  operating 
independently,"  OMB  recently  said  in  a 
press  release. 

"Pre-screening  welfare  applicants  will 
reduce  error  rates  and  better  target  precious 
resources  to  the  truly  deserving, "  OMB  Di- 
rector James  C  Miller  Jr.  explained.  OMB's 
new  verification  procedures  will  save  tax- 
payers $375  million  next  year  alone. 


But  these  54  systems  are  not  separate. 
They  will  be  able  to  exchange  information, 
and  they  will  have  access  to  records  of  all 
Americans,  not  Just  those  who  apply  for 
welfare. 

In  effect,  the  federal  government  is  creat- 
ing a  de  facto  national  data  bank  through 
state  governments. 

"The  computer  is  not  the  problem,"  ex- 
plained David  Linowes,  former  chairman  of 
the  now  defunct  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission,  the  last  presidential  panel  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  privacy  concerns. 
"The  problem  is  balancing  a  citizen's  priva- 
cy rights  with  the  quest  for  government  ef- 
ficiency." 

Nevertheless,  the  federal  government, 
under  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  tias  spent  more  time  devising  ways 
to  use  computers  to  ferret  out  fraud,  waste 
and  abuse  than  it  has  worrying  about  Amer- 
icans' right  to  privacy. 

"When  this  administration  has  had  to 
choose  between  government  efficiency,  law 
enforcement  and  protecting  Americans'  pri- 
vacy, it  always  has  come  down  on  the  side  of 
efficiency  and  law  enforcement,"  said  Jerry 
Berman,  director  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union's  Project  on  Privacy  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Robert  Ellis  Smith,  publisher  of  Washing- 
ton-based Privacy  Journal,  says  the  Reagan 
administration  has  paid  scant  attention  to 
privacy  concerns,  but  has  "elevated"  the  use 
of  computers  as  weapons  against  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  "to  an  art  form." 

In  a  1983  report  titled  "Who  Cares  About 
Privacy?"  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  no  one  in  the  federal  bureaucracy 
really  is  paying  much  attention  to  the  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974— the  federal  law  passed 
after  the  Watergate  debacle  to  protect 
Americans  from  unwarranted  government 
intrusion.  That  law  prohibited  the  govern- 
ment from  collecting  information  about  citi- 
zens without  their  consent.  But  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations,  in  their  zeal  to 
improve  government  efficiency  and  nab 
crooks,  have  weakened  the  law  and  inad- 
vertently pushed  us  to  the  brink  of  an  Or- 
wellian  nightmare. 

Big  Brother  was  bom  Nov.  9.  1977.  Joseph 
A.  Califano  Jr.,  secretary  of  what  then  was 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  made  the  delivery.  On  that  date, 
Califano  announced  Project  Match,  an  iimo- 
vative  way  to  catch  welfare  cheats  with  the 
aid  of  government  computers. 

Federal  investigators,  Califano  explained, 
had  programmed  a  computer  to  compare 
two  huge  sets  of  federal  records.  One  was  a 
list  of  welfare  recipients  in  21  states  and  ju- 
risdictions where  there  were  high  numbers 
of  either  welfare  recipients  or  federal  em- 
ployes (including  New  York  City  and  the 
Washington  suburbs).  The  other  list  con- 
tained information  that  had  been  supplied 
by  all  federal  employes  at  the  time  they 
were  hired.  In  a  matter  of  days,  the  comput- 
er had  pulled  together  the  names  of  every- 
one on  both  lists.  Obviously.  Califano  said, 
there  were  people  gainfully  employed  by 
the  federal  government  who  were  also  on 
the  welfare  rolls  illegally. 

Califano.  with  much  hoopla,  predicted 
that  this  "computer  matching"  would  revo- 
lutionize government  investigations.  But 
behind  the  scenes,  some  Carter  administra- 
tion lawyers  were  concerned  that  Project 

Match  was  illegal.  

Califano  todays  recalls  that  some  HEW  at- 
torneys were  disturbed  about  Project  Match 


In  its  early  stages,  but  "the  lawyers  ulti- 
mately okayed  everything." 

"I  was  trying  to  move  against  fraud  ...  in 
a  department  that  was  appallingly  unmod- 
em,"  Califano  said.  In  some  cases  financial 
records  at  HEW  were  kept  in  shoe  boxes, 
Cidifano  said.  "Our  initial  Idea  was  to  run 
welfare  records  against  federal  tax  returns," 
Califano  recalled,  "but  I  was  told  there  was 
a  law  which  prohibited  that.  I  told  my  staff 
to  determine  what  records  we  could  use." 

Internal  HEW  memos,  first  made  public  In 
1981  by  Computerworld.  a  computer  Indus- 
try newspaper,  revealed  that  HEW  attor- 
neys had  a  difficult  time  meeting  Califano's 
request— at  first. 

Project  Match,  the  lawyers  wamed.  ap- 
peared to  violate  the  Privacy  Act.  which 
specifically  prohibited  federal  agencies  from 
swapping  information  about  Americans 
without  first  obtaining  their  permission. 
The  Privacy  Act  also  said  the  government 
couldn't  collect  Information  for  one  reason 
and  then  use  it  for  another. 

In  order  for  HEW  to  perform  Project 
Match,  the  agency  had  to  get  federal  per- 
sonnel records  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  now  defunct  Civil  Service 
Commission.  But  both  of  those  agencies 
claimed  the  Privacy  Act  prohibited  them 
from  sending  the  records  to  HEW.  No  feder- 
al employes  had  given  DOD  or  CSC  permis- 
sion to  send  their  records  to  HEW  nor  had 
they  been  told  when  they  went  to  work  for 
the  government  that  their  personnel  files 
might  be  used  as  part  of  a  welfare  investiga- 
tion.   

In  a  12-pace  memo.  HEW  attorneys  sug- 
gested that  Califano's  office  fall  back  on  an 
old  Washington  standby— bureaucratese— to 
circumvent  the  Privacy  Act  restrictions.  If 
HEW  treated  the  record  exchange  "as  some- 
thing other  than  a  disclosure  of  records"  It 
might  be  able  to  avoid  Privacy  Act  prob- 
lems, the  lawyers  explained.  They  suggested 
that  HEW  describe  its  record  request  as 
interdepartmental  "assistance'  rather  than 
as  a  transfer  of  records." 

DOD  and  CSC  refused,  but  both  agencies 
eventually  found  "loopholes"  in  the  Privacy 
Act  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  help 
HEW.  In  effect,  the  government  broadened 
the  definition  of  "routine  information": 
data  that  were  previously  protected  by  the 
Privacy  Act  suddenly  could  be  exchanged. 

Some  members  of  Congress  were  becom- 
ing concerned  about  computer  matching. 
But  Richard  Neustadt.  than  a  Carter  aide, 
told  the  White  House  in  a  1978  memo  that 
those  members  of  Congress  "have  avoided 
public  comment  because  they  are  reluctant 
to  attack  a  proceduire  that  identifies  federal 
employees  who  are  cheating  the  govern- 
ment." 

Neustadt,  who  now  owns  a  telecommuni- 
cations company  in  New  York  City,  said 
diurlng  an  interview  that  the  White  House 
also  was  concemed  about  the  privacy  impli- 
cations of  matching.  But.  he  said,  "match- 
ing showed  us  a  way  to  really  do  something 
about  ending  fraud." 

The  White  House  asked  Terril  Stelchen, 
an  analyst  at  the  White  House  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  to  draft  guide- 
lines for  computer  matching  so  that  It 
wouldn't  get  out  of  hand.  Stelchen's  propos- 
al contained  three  key  safeguards.  Federal 
agencies  had  to  Justify  each  match,  certify 
that  a  computer  match  was  the  only  way  an 
agency  could  achieve  its  goal  and  prove  that 
the  match  would  save  the  govemment  more 
money  than  it  would  cost. 

"OMB  found  the  guidelines  too  restric- 
tive," said  Stelchen,  now  a  vice  president  at 


a  private  teh^ommunicationa  company. 
OMB  officials  "felt  none  of  the  proposed 
computer  matches  could  pass  the  guide- 
lines." 

Stelchen  unsuccessfully  urged  for  tight 
control  of  matching.  "It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  public  begins  to  perceive 
these  matching  programs  as  the  beginning 
of  a  govemment  data  bank,"he  wamed. 

Nearly  one  year  after  OMB  rejected  Stel- 
chen's guidelines,  it  released  Its  own  com- 
puter matchng  rules.  Though  they  were  less 
restrictive  than  Stelchen's  proposals,  they 
did  require  computer  matches  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective and  federal  agencies  had  to  submit  a 
detailed  description  of  a  match  to  OMB  and 
Congress  60  days  before  conducting  it. 

"We  felt  those  requirements  would  pro- 
tect the  public."  recalled  Neustadt,  "espe- 
cially the  public  disclosure  provision.  If  an 
agency  was  going  to  do  something  really 
diunb,  they'd  have  to  tell  Congress  and 
OMB  first,  which  could  stop  them." 

Computer  matching  and  Ronald  Reagan 
were  made  for  each  other.  He  had  cam- 
paigned on  cutting  federal  fat  and  eliminat- 
ing waste,  and  he  saw  matching  as  a  way  of 
achieving  both.  He  also  found  Just  the  right 
group  in  govemment  to  implement  comput- 
er matches— federal  inspectors  general. 

Carter  had  never  liked  the  lOs— independ- 
ent investigators  and  auditors  who  work  In 
most  large  federal  agencies.  But  Reagan  In- 
vited them  to  the  White  House,  told  them 
to  be  as  "mean  as  junkyard  dogs"  in  "dig- 
ging up  waste,  fraud  and  abuse"  and  sent 
them  off  and  running  with  his  blessing.  The 
lOs  soon  were  claiming  millions  of  dollars  in 
taxpayer  savings  because  of  Innovative  com- 
puter matches. 

The  story  of  little  Jose  Martinez  is  typical 
of  the  lOs'  heavily  publicized  success  sto- 
ries. Federal  welfare  investigators  leamed 
about  the  boy  when  they  asked  a  computer 
to  compare  federal  Medicaid  and  welfare 
records. 

Jos«'s  mother  had  been  receiving  financial 
aid  for  more  than  four  years  for  her  son,  yet 
she  had  never  filed  a  Medicaid  claim  on  his 
behalf.  Jost  had  never  visited  a  doctor  for 
treatment  of  a  virus,  an  earache  or  a  broken 
bone. 

"It  Just  didn't  seem  right, "  said  Howard 
Pierce,  the  agent  who  investigated  the  case. 
It  wasn't.  Little  Jose  only  existed  In  federal 
welfare  records.  Louis  and  Angela  Lopez 
had  created  an  entire,  fictional  family  to 
qualify  for  higher  welfare  benefits,  collect- 
ing $60,000  during  a  four-year  period  by 
using  three  aliases  and  make-believe  chil- 
dren. 

Such  stories  wowed  the  press  and  Con- 
gress but  unsettled  the  ACLU  and  other 
critics  of  computer  matching.  The  ACLU 
took  a  more  detailed  look  at  Project  Match. 

At  a  press  conference  in  September  1978. 
Califano  had  released  the  names  of  IS  HEW 
employees  who,  he  said,  had  been  Indicted 
on  charges  of  welfare  fraud  based  upon 
Project  Match.  None  of  the  persons  had 
been  contacted  before  Califano  released 
their  names.  The  ACLU  decided  to  track 
down  all  of  the  15  employes  and  hear  their 
side  of  the  story. 

One  woman,  the  ACLU  discovered,  quit 
nursing  school  when  she  was  diagnosed  as 
having  cervical  cancer;  she  began  accepting 
welfare.  After  months  of  cobalt  treatment, 
she  convinced  her  doctor  to  let  her  return 
to  work.  She  notified  the  welfare  depart- 
ment after  she  went  to  work  for  a  federal 
agency,  but  the  office  continued  to  send  her 
checks. 

The  woman  notified  the  welfare  office 
once  again  and  told  them  to  stop  the  pay- 


ments. They  didn't  and  the  woman  eventu- 
ally used  the  money  to  pay  medical  bills. 
After  Califano  released  her  name,  the 
woman  lost  her  Job  and  then  was  charged 
with  fraud,  the  ACLU  discovered.  But  the 
judge  dismissed  the  case  against  her  when 
he  discovered  that  she  had  twice  Informed 
the  welfare  department  that  she  had  re-  ^ 
turned  to  work. 

The  ACLU  leamed  that  of  the  15  cases, 
five  were  dismissed,  four  persons  pleaded 
guilty  to  misdemeanors  (theft  under  $50) 
and  six  pleaded  guilty  to  felonies.  Federal 
Judges,  unimpressed  with  the  government's 
"best  cases."  ordered  a  total  repayment  of 
less  than  $2,000  and  refused  to  levy  any 
prison  sentences. 

The  ACLU  continued  its  study  and  re- 
viewed all  Project  Match  cases.  HEW  had 
found  638  federal  employes  on  welfare  rolls 
but  only  55  of  those  cases  were  ever  pros- 
ecuted. The  ACLU  and  others  soon  claimed 
that  computer  matching  cost  more  than  it 
saved. 

The  White  House  moved  quickly  to  silence 
such  criticism.  On  May  11,  1982,  OMB  an- 
nounced new  guidelines  for  computer 
matching.  The  rules  no  longer  required  fed- 
eral agencies  to  show  that  their  matches 
were  cost  effective.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion had  issued  its  guidelines  after  a  seven- 
month  period  of  public  notice,  debate,  and 
comment.  The  Reagan  administration  an- 
nounced Its  revisions  without  any  formal 
notice  outside  the  govemment. 

The  new  guidelines  also  said  that  agencies 
no  longer  had  tx>  provide  Congress  or  OMB 
with  detailed  explanations  about  matches. 

Gone  now  was  any  remnant  of  the  Privacy 
Act  safeguards. 

In  December  1982,  the  White  House  or- 
dered the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  use 
Its  tax  records  to  help  the  U.S.  Selective 
Service  track  down  young  men  who  the  gov- 
emment believed  had  not  registered  for  the 
draft— a  computer  match  that  wouldn't 
have  had  a  chance  In  the  early  '70s  slipped 
past  Congress  with  barely  a  murmur. 

Computer  matching  was  about  to  enter  a 
new  phase,  technically  called  "front-end 
verification."  Rather  than  catching  crooks 
after  they  were  on  welfare,  why  not  use 
computer  matches  to  determine  whether  an 
applicant  was  qualified  to  receive  welfare  In 
the  first  place. 

The  Grace  cc^'niwion.  a  group  of  private 
businessmen  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  to  study  federal  benefit  programs, 
liked  the  idea. 

It  is  "inconsistent,"  the  commission  said, 
for  the  govemment  to  say  that  only  poor 
people  can  receive  welfare  and  then  make 
no  effort  to  "verify  the  applicant's  asser- 
tions." With  that  In  mind.  It  recommended 
that  sUtes  be  required  to  perform  vigorous 
investigations  before  allowing  anyone  to  re- 
ceive welfare. 

To  help  the  sUtes  do  this,  the  federal  gov- 
emment had  to  open  up  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration wage  records  and  some  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  files  to  the  sUtos,  the 
Grace  commission  said. 

In  addition.  It  said,  welfare  applicanU 
should  be  required  to  obtain  Social  Security 
numbers  and  also  to  submit  their  federal 
Income  tax  returns  to  the  govemment  when 
they  applied  for  benefits. 

The  commission  concluded  that  states  had 
to  computerize,  centralize  and  standardize 
their  records.  "A  uniform  data  gathering 
and  entering  process  makes  possible  an  tn- 
trajurtsdictional  records  search."  the  task 
force  explained.  ""The  past  history  of  each 
individual  will  be  stored  in  the  computer." 
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The  White  House  sent  the  Grace  commis- 
sion's extensive  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, where  they  were  automatically  added 
to  the  massive  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
by  the  Republican  staff  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  There  was  some  con- 
cern among  committee  members  about  the 
recommendations,  a  staff  attorney  recalled, 
but  "no  one  wanted  to  be  against  a  program 
that  would  help  catch  people  who  were 
cheating  the  government." 

Only  Sen.  William  S.  Cohen  (R-Maine), 
chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
oversight  of  government  management, 
raised  any  questions  about  the  "income  veri- 
fication procedures,"  by  then  hidden  in  the 
major  $50  billion  tax  bill.  Cohen  made  the 
procedure  more  palatable  by  adding  a  clause 
that  prohibited  welfare  agencies  from  deny- 
ing anyone  welfaie  benefits  based  solely  on 
a  computer  match.  Welfare  worlters  had  to 
give  the  applicant  a  chance  to  explain  his 
case  in  person. 

OMB  pushed  to  get  its  new  procedures  in 
place.  The  rules  were  published  on  Feb.  28 
of  this  year  and  the  states  were  given  until 
May  29  to  comply.  After  a  number  of  states 
objected  to  the  deadline.  OMB  agreed  to 
give  states  until  Sept.  30  to  comply  if  they 
needed  extra  time. 

OMB  is  so  sure  that  its  income  verifica- 
tion is  a  good  idea  that  it  already  is  drafting 
legislation  to  expand  the  program.  Families 
whose  children  apply  for  low-interest  col- 
lege loans  from  the  government,  veterans 
who  check  in  at  VA  hospitals,  retired  coal 
miners  who  request  blacli  limg  benefits  and 
young  families  who  ask  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  for  a  mortgage— all 
will  soon  have  to  undergo  the  same  comput- 
er checks  as  welfare  applicants  if  OMB  gets 
its  way. 

Linda  C.  Connelly  began  as  a  social 
worker  in  North  Carolina  16  years  ago, 
moving  up  the  hierarchy  to  her  current  job 
as  quality  assurance  chief  of  Medicaid. 
North  Carolina  already  has  a  State  Infor- 
mation Process  Center  where  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe  keeps  tabs  on  80  percent  of  all 
state  records. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  Connelly  can  use  a 
computer  terminal  to  review  any  North 
Carolinian's  motor  vehicle  records  and  state 
wage  records,  which  employers  must  file. 
She  also  has  access  to  information  sent  to 
the  state  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

North  Carolina  has  a  privacy  law  that  pro- 
hibits social  workers  from  disclosing  infor- 
mation from  welfare  records  to  outsiders. 
The  state  also  has  programmed  its  comput- 
er so  that  social  workers  can  only  look  at 
the  specific  information  that  they  need.  For 
example,  social  workers  do  not  have  access 
to  motor  vehicle  records  that  identify  driv- 
ers with  outstanding  tickets.  Connelly  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  the  state  cur- 
rently could  not  tell  if  a  social  worker  in  a 
county  office  tjrped  his  neighbor's  name 
into  the  state  computer  out  of  curiosity. 

"We  can't  say  for  sure  that  a  social  worker 
isn't  abusing  the  system,"  she  said.  "But  we 
hope  that  they  aren't,  and  if  we  catch  them, 
they  will  be  in  trouble." 

Connelly  said  that  she  really  isn't  worried 
that  state  employees  in  North  Carolina 
might  misuse  the  state  computer  network 
either  now  or  when  it  soon  begins  receiving 
federal  records. 

What  worries  her  more,  she  said,  is  an  ap- 
t>arent  shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  federal 
government  toward  states.  The  emphasis 
from  Washington  used  to  be  on  making  sure 
that  states  were  getting  help  to  the  needy  as 


quickly  as  possible.  Now.  the  emphasis  is  on 
"making  sure  states  are  complying  exactly 
with  the  wording  of  various  regulations." 

The  shift  is  subtle.  It  has  moved  from  con- 
cern about  people  to  concern  about  regula- 
tions and,  in  the  process,  Linda  Connelly 
said,  her'job  sometimes  isn't  as  much  fun  as 
it  once  was.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
task  we  completed  last  night  first 
faced  us  2V^  years  ago,  when  the  re- 
quirement that  new  Federal  workers 
be  put  imder  Social  Seciulty  took 
effect  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  From  that  day, 
Congress  knew  it  had  to  develop  a  re- 
tirement plan  to  cover  employees 
hired  after  January  1,  1984.  As  we 
began  this  monumental  task,  we  had 
no  magic  blueprint  for  a  new  plan. 
The  only  thing  we  knew  for  certain 
was  that  whatever  we  created,  it  would 
have  to  be  vastly  different  from  the 
existing  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  not  only  because  of  the  Social 
Security  component,  but  because  we 
were  constrained  by  mounting  cost 
considerations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Senator  Stevens],  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  of  his  time  and  exper- 
tise to  this  endeavor,  faced  many  frus- 
trations in  his  early  attempts  to  devise 
a  retirement  scheme  that  everyone— 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  Fed- 
eral workers— could  live  with.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
proceeded  quietly  to  work.  Publicly, 
we  waited  for  all  of  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  new  system  to  realize 
that  we  were  being  forced  to  break 
new  ground  and  that  the  old  had  to 
make  way  for  the  new.  I  would  say 
that  the  wait  has  been  well  worth  it. 

The  new  retirement  plan  that  we 
brought  to  the  Senate  yesterday  is  a 
good  one  that  I  believe  will  be  attrac- 
tive not  only  to  new  employees  but  to 
employees  covered  under  the  old 
system  as  well.  It  has  three  tiers: 
Social  Security;  a  basic  annuity— de- 
fined benefit  plan;  and  a  thrift/saving 
plan.  Moreover,  it  has  been  tailored  in 
such  a  way  that  all  workers,  whatever 
their  income  levels,  will  be  treated  ba- 
sically the  same  and  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  salary 
replaced  through  their  pension— 
except  those  workers  who  are  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  thrift  plan. 

In  important  ways,  the  new  retire- 
ment system  has  features  that  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  current  plan. 
For  example,  certain  employees  will 
still  be  able  to  retire  at  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service.  This  "minimum"  re- 
tirement age  will  gradually  increase  to 
57  over  a  period  of  years.  Employees 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  and  62 
will  be  able  to  reitre  with  imreduced 


benefits  with  20  and  5  years  of  service, 
respectively. 

In  addition,  the  basic  annuity  wiU 
still  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  highest  3  years 
of  service,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
the  highest  5  years  of  service.  There 
will  also  be  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  to  protect  older  Federal  re- 
tirees from  inflation.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity portion  of  the  pension  will  receive 
a  full  COLA;  the  basic  annuity  will  get 
full  inflation  protection  up  to  2  per- 
cent inflation.  If  inflation  is  higher 
than  2  percent,  the  adjustment  would 
equal  CPI  minus  1  percent. 

The  retirement  plan  that  has  been 
created  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
current  plan  in  positive  ways  as  well. 
The  most  far-reaching  distinctions  are 
that  employees  have  more  control 
over  their  retirement  and  greater 
flexibility  in  employment. 

First,  a  tax -deferred  thrift  plan  gives 
employees  the  ability  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  retirement  contribution 
so  that  they  can  increase  their  poten- 
tial retirement  income.  At  present,  em- 
ployees cannot  invest  the  money  they 
have  contributed  toward  their  retire- 
ment. 

More  importantly,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty and  the  thrift  tiers  of  the  new  plan 
make  it  portable.  This  means  that  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  Join,  rejoin,  or 
leave  Government  service  with  greater 
ease.  The  Government  will  benefit 
from  a  fresh  influx  of  talented,  experi- 
enced people  from  the  private  sector 
who  want  the  opportunity  to  perform 
Government  service.  Employees  will 
also  benefit  because  they  will  not 
longer  have  to  forgo  vested  retirement 
benefits  to  take  more  challenging  posi- 
tions in  the  private  sector. 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  a  re- 
tirement system  that  is  fair  to  the  em- 
ployee and  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
With  this  plan,  we  have  substantially 
reduced  the  cost  to  Government  of 
maintaining  a  retirement  program  for 
its  employees.  But  we  also  have  to 
plan  that  is  generous  enough  to  com- 
pare with  some  of  the  best  pension 
programs  in  the  private  sector.  Con- 
gress recognized  these  competing  goals 
when  it  began  the  long  process  of  cre- 
ating a  new  retirement  system  and  it 
has  achieved  both  goals  admirably. 
The  benefit  is  twofold:  the  new  retire- 
ment system  will  be  a  good  tool  for  at- 
tracting and  retaining  qualified  people 
for  Government  service.  It  will  also 
better  protect  Federal  employees 
against  attacks  on  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement programs  as  being  too  costly, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Since  the  new  retirement  system  will 
not  take  effect  imtil  January  1987. 
Congress  has  made  provision  in  this 
bill  to  continue  the  interim  retirement 
system  through  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  The  interim  plan  will  be  retroac- 


tive to  May  I.  to  cover  the  period 
when  certain  employees  were  forced  to 
make  both  Social  Seciulty  and  civil 
service  retirement  contributions. 
Therefore,  employees  who  paid  an 
extra  5.7  percent  of  their  salary 
toward  retirement  will  have  that 
money  reimbursed  to  them  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that 
the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, supports  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Now  that  we  have  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2672,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  three  men 
in  this  body  who  have  made  this  plan 
a  reality— Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Eagleton,  and  Senator  Roth.  By  put- 
ting in  long  Yioun,  making  tough  deci- 
sions, and  guiding  us  through  the 
rough  waters  we  treaded  recently, 
they  have  made  a  potentially  explo- 
sive issue  a  virtually  painless  exercise. 
I.  for  one.  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  courage  and  their  leadership. 
And  I  am  gratified  that  my  colleagues 
have  Joined  me  in  supporting  this  ex- 
cellent work  product.* 


PIGHTINO  FRAUD  AND 
MISINFORMATION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed 
piece  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  criticizing 
legislation  to  strengthen  Federal  rem- 
edies against  fraud,  was  inserted  in  the 
CoNORBSSiONAL  RECORD.  This  article, 
which  appears  on  page  S6077  of  the 
May  IS  Record,  contains  numerous 
misstatements  and  inaccuracies  that 
bear  rebuttal. 

The  legislation  in  question— S.  1134, 
the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies 
Act— would  permit  agencies  to  initiate 
administrative  proceedings  in  those 
false  claim  and  false  statement  cases 
under  $100,000  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment declines  to  litigate.  Senators 
Roth,  Levin.  Nunn.  Chiles.  Grassley. 
Gore.  Heinz,  DeConcini.  Rieqle. 
DoDD.  Matsxtnaga.  Leaht.  Kennedy. 
Rockefeller,  and  Boren  have  Joined 
me  as  cosponsors. 

Fraud  against  the  Government  is 
pervasive.  While  Judicial  remedies  are 
available  to  penalize  and  deter  such 
fraud,  the  cost  of  litigation— particu- 
larly for  the  small-dollar  cases— often 
exceeds  the  amount  recovered,  making 
it  economically  impractical  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  go  to  court. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  doc- 
umented this  problem  in  a  1981  report, 
which  reviewed  more  than  77.000 
fraud  cases  committed  against  the 
Government  during  a  3-year  period. 
Of  those  cases  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department,  the  GAO  found  that  less 
than  40  i>ercent  were  prosecuted,  in 
many  cases  because  of  the  small  dol- 
lars involved.  The  Government  is, 
therefore,  left  without  an  adequate 
remedy  for  many  small-dollar  cases. 


The  consequence,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department,  is  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  loses  "tens,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  millions  of  dollars"  to  fraud 
each  year.  Beyond  the  actual  mone- 
tary loss,  fraud  in  Federal  programs 
also  erodes  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs  by 
allowing  ineligible  persons  to  benefit 
from  them. 

Since  1981,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  worked  diligently 
to  fashion  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies 
Act,  which  marks  the  culmination  of 
that  effort,  would  capture  those  small- 
dollar  fraud  cases  that  now  fall 
through  the  cracks  of  our  Judicial 
system.  Last  November,  after  careful 
consideration,  the  committee  reported 
S.  1134  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

It's  worth  noting,  moreover,  that 
this  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
major  players  in  the  fight  against 
fraud— the  Justice  Department,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  in- 
spectors general— as  well  as  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Packard  Commission. 

The  benefits  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  to  adjudicate 
small-dollar  frauds,  as  provided  in  S. 
1134.  are  numerous.  First,  it  would 
allow  the  Government  to  recover 
money  that,  up  until  now,  has  been  ir- 
retrievably lost  to  fraud.  Second.  It 
would  provide  a  more  expeditious  and 
less  expensive  procedure  to  recoup 
losses,  compared  with  the  extensive  in- 
vestments of  time  and  resources  re- 
quired to  litigate  in  Federal  court.  And 
finally,  such  an  administrative  remedy 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
future  fraud  by  dispelling  the  percep- 
tion that  small-dollar  frauds  against 
the  Government  may  be  committed 
with  impimlty. 

Despite  the  widespread  support  for 
S.  1134  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained, 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
full  Senate  has  been  forestalled 
through  a  campaign  to  misinform  the 
public  about  its  provisions.  Much  of 
this  misinformation,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Roberts,  would  lead 
the  uninformed  to  believe  that  the 
proposed  administrative  remedy  in  S. 
1134  is,  at  best,  novel,  or,  at  worst,  ex- 
tremely imfair.  Neither  is  the  case. 

Approximately  200  statutes  author- 
ize the  administrative  imposition  of 
civil  penalties.  The  civil  monetary  pen- 
alties law,  in  particular,  permits  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  impose  penalties  adminis- 
tratively against  health-care  providers 
who  bill  the  Govenunent  for  services 
never  provided.  Since  implementation 
of  this  statute  in  1983,  HHS  has  been 
able  to  recover  over  $22  million.  It 
should  be  abundantly  clear,  therefore, 
that    the    administrative    proceeding 


proposed  in  8.  1134  is  by  no  means 
novel. 

Moreover,  administrative  remedies 
are  not  only  effective,  but  fair.  In 
drafting  S.  1134,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  made  sure  that 
elaborate  due  process  protections  were 
built  into  the  Program  Fraud  proceed- 
ings. As  Prof.  Harold  Bruff.  a  noted 
administrative  and  constitutional  law 
scholar,  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 


8.  1134  not  only  paaaet  due  proccM  scruti- 
ny; ..  .  it  goes  aa  far  to  protect  thoae 
charged  with  fraud  ••  ia  poMlble  without 
impairing  the  government's  effort*  to 
obtain  remedies  that  will  protect  the  public 
flsc. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Roberts'  assertion 
that  "provisions  *  *  *  of  8.  1134  do  not 
seem  to  grant  the  accused  any  real 
right  to  be  heard,"  anyone  alleged  to 
be  liable  under  the  bill  would  have  a 
right  to  a  hearing  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge— a  trained,  independ- 
ent hearing  examiner.  The  hearing 
would  be  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  which  entitles  the  person 
to  a  written  notice  of  the  allegations, 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  coimsel, 
and  the  right  to  present  evidence  on 
his  or  her  own  behalf.  The  bill  even 
goes  beyond  these  APA  protections  by 
granting  the  person  discovery  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  fact,  has 
upheld  laws  that  provide  far  leas 
elaborate  due  process  protections  than 
are  afforded  by  S.  1134. 

Mr.  Roberts'  article  contains  other 
errors  as  well.  Typical  Is  the  conten- 
tion that  8.  1134  "could  easily  catch 
anyone  who  makes  an  honest  mis- 
take." 

This  simply  Is  not  true.  Under  8. 
1134,  the  Government  would  not  only 
have  to  prove  that  a  claim  or  state- 
ment is  false,  but  also  that  the  person 
either  "knows  or  has  reason  to  know" 
that  the  claim  is  false.  This  knowledge 
standard  ensures  that  a  person  who 
makes  a  false  claim  or  statement 
through  "an  honest  mistake"  would 
not  be  held  liable.  Moreover,  this  is 
not  a  new  standard,  but  one  based  on 
court  interpretations  of  present  law. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  contends  that  the 
testimonial  subponea  authority  grant- 
ed by  S.  1134  to  inspectors  general  is 
both  "new  and  apparently  unlimited." 
Neither  charge  is  accurate. 

The  authority  is  not  new.  More  than 
65  laws  already  grant  such  authority, 
ranging  from  the  broad  power  given  to 
te  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  investigations  of  claims 
for  Social  Security  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits  to  the  authority  given 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
investigations  imder  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Nor  is  this  authority  unlimited.  As  in 
all  investigations,  the  subpoena  must 
be  necessary  and  relevant.  The  lOi. 
who  must  personally  approve  the  sub- 
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poenas.  the  Justice  Department, 
which  has  veto  authority  over  their 
use,  and  the  courts  of  law,  where  the 
subpoenas  may  be  challenged,  all 
stand  ready  to  safeguard  against 
abuse.  In  addition  to  these  safeguards, 
S.  1134  provides  due  process  protec- 
tions for  those  individuals  subpoenaed 
to  testify. 

EInactment  of  an  administrative 
remedy  for  small-dollar  fraud  cases  is 
long  overdue.  The  fact  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  imable,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  to  pursue  most  cases  where 
the  Government  does  not  sustain  a 
significant  monetary  loss  is  an  open 
invitation  to  those  individuals  tempted 
to  defraud  the  Federal  Government. 

Until  Federal  agencies  are  given  the 
power  to  bring  administrative  proceed- 
ings in  such  cases,  these  small-dollar 
frauds  will  continue  unabated.  The 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act 
wiU  help  combat  fraud  without  in  any 
way  compromising  the  rights  of  iiidi- 
viduals  accused  of  wrongdoing.* 


HERB  BOWDEN,  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OP  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportimlty  to  congratulate 
Herb  Bowden,  president  of  Sencore, 
Inc..  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  for  being  se- 
lected as  South  Dakota's  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.  Although 
Herb  is  not  one  of  my  constituents,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  my  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Herb 
founded  Sencore  in  1952  with  $800. 
Today  liis  electronic  manufacturing 
firm  is  netting  more  than  $15  million 
in  yearly  sales  and  profits  of  more 
than  $2  million  a  year. 

For  4  years  Herb  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.  The  CouncU  which 
Is  the  first  citizen's  advisory  group  to 
be  established  in  the  Senate,  consists 
of  25  small  business  owners  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Members  of 
the  Council  come  to  Washington  once 
a  year  at  their  own  expense  to  provide 
the  committee  with  a  grassroots  per- 
spective on  issues  affecting  small  busi- 
ness. Herb's  involvement  with  the 
Council  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  invaluable.  His  active  participa- 
tion at  Council  meetings  combined 
with  his  unique  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  small  business  com- 
munity has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  the  committee  in  formulating  its 
legislative  agenda. 

Again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Herb 
Bowden  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  small  business  community 
and  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today 
and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  14.2  million 
small  businesses  in  this  country  and 
herald  the  achievements  of  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  society.  Small  busi- 
ness is  the  key  engine  of  our  economy; 
it  has  created  the  lion's  share  of  new 
jobs  over  the  last  several  years,  and  is 
at  the  forefront  of  iimovation  and  re- 
search. So  as  we  celebrate  small  busi- 
ness week  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Senate  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  week 
provides  me  the  yearly  opportimlty  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
achievements  of  a  small  business 
person  from  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut. This  year's  Connecticut  small 
business  person  of  the  year  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  entrepreneur. 

This  year's  winner,  Mr.  Phil  Edel- 
stein  purchased  in  1970  the  Danbury 
Plimibing  Supply  Co.,  which  at  that 
point  had  three  employees  and  a  sales 
volume  of  $570,000.  He  set  out  to 
expand  the  company  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  federally  guaranteed  SBA 
loan,  he  moved  the  company  out  of  its 
100-year-old  wooden  building  into  a 
modem.  12.000  square-foot  building 
with  a  much-needed  outdoor  storage 
yard  in  Danbury's  commerce  park. 
The  very  small  company  that  Mr. 
Edelstein  purchased  in  1970  now 
boasts  20  employees  and  a  sales 
volume  of  $6.8  million.  Having  out- 
grown its  commerce  park  home,  the 
Danbury  Plumbing  Co.  is  now  search- 
ing for  a  new  site.  The  company 
projects  $10  million  in  sales  by  1988 
and  a  total  26  employees,  a  far  cry 
from  the  100-year-old  wooden  building 
Mr.  Edelstein  started  with. 

Phil  Edelstein  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  makes  a  profit  and  forgets  that  a 
successful  business  has  a  responsibility 
to  its  community.  The  Danbury 
Plumbing  Supply  Co.  has  an  affirma- 
tive action  program,  and  a  sincere 
effort  has  always  been  made  to  attract 
and  hire  people  of  minority  groups. 
Minority  employment  in  the  company 
is  at  15  percent,  and  the  company  has 
hired  part-time  workei-s  through  the 
Danbury  Association  of  the  Retarded 
and  Handicapped,  as  well  as  through 
the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
He  has  said,  and  I  quote: 
Our  constant  support  and  interest  in  our 
community  and  State  has  resulted  in  our 
feeling  that  both  Danbury  and  Connecticut 
has  given  all  of  us  a  quality  of  life  that 
cannot  be  equaled.  We  have  always  been 
proud  to  pay  our  dues  for  the  priWlege  of 
living  and  working  here. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  heralding 
the  achievements  of  Phil  Edelstein 
and  the  Danbury  Plumbing  Supply 
Co.  so  rewarding  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government,  and.  to  be  exact. 


the  Small  Business  Administration, 
played  a  role  in  the  success  story.  And 
today,  there  are  those  who  will  make 
the  case  for  terminating  the  agency. 
All  I  WiU  say  to  the  critics  is  that  if 
they  woxild  get  away  from  the  anec- 
dotal reports  of  waste  at  the  agency, 
examine  the  record  and  get  a  good 
look  at  the  benefits  that  have  been  de- 
rived by  the  Federal  Government 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  businessmen 
like  Phil  Edelstein,  then  I  think  we 
could  end  this  insidious  debate  and  get 
on  with  continuing  assisting  smaU 
business  in  America.* 


ABANDONED  KONE 
REHABILITATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  during  the  discussion  on  the 
nomination  of  Jed  Christensen,  I  com- 
mitted to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  Mr.  Christensen  would  commit  in 
writing  the  offer  which  had  previously 
been  made  to  assist  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee in  rehabilitation  of  abandoned 
mine  areas.  Although  Tennessee  has 
lost  the  50  percent  State  share  of  col- 
lections due  to  its  having  given  up  pri- 
macy, I  congratulate  the  Department 
and  the  new  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement for  their  concern.  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Christen- 
sen be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 
n.S.  DEPARmmT  or  the  Imtkriob. 

Oftioe  or  StntFACi  MnnMC. 
Washington,  DC,  May  21, 1986. 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  McCldrx, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chaibmam:  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  work  you  and  the  Committee  staff 
have  done  in  reaching  an  Innovative  and  eq- 
uitable resolution  allowing  priority  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands  in  Ten- 
nessee. We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with   Governor   Lamar   Alexander   In   the 
identification  of  priority  sites. 

Under  Governor  Alexander's  leadership, 
Tennessee  now  has  instituted  a  State- 
funded  AML  program  that  will  operate  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986.  Pursuant  to  our  discus- 
sions, the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation and  Enforcement  (OSMRE)  will 
spend  approximately  $1  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1986  for  high-priority  reclamation 
projects,  to  be  identified  in  our  continuing 
discussions  with  Governor  Alexander. 

The  federally-funded  AML  work  will  aug- 
ment the  SUte's  AML  program  on  high-pri- 
ority projects.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
newed State  AML  program  will  maintain 
the  SUte  AML  staff  as  an  active  organiza- 
tional unit,  ready  to  resume  full  operation 
of  a  permanent,  federally-funded  State 
AML  program  when  Tennessee  once  again 
assumes  primacy. 

As  Tennessee  and  OSMRE  continue  work- 
ing toward  their  mutual  goals  of  environ- 
mentally sound  coal  mining  and  the  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands,  we 
will  plan  to  continue  operating  an  appropri- 
ately funded  federal  AML  program  in  Ten- 
nessee through  Fiscal  Year  1987.  by  match- 


ing Tennessee's  1987  State-funded  AML  pro- 
gram dollar-for-dollar. 

It  has  been  your  commitment  which  has 
led  to  a  workable  solution  to  this  problem. 
Because  of  your  support,  we  can  now  contin- 
ue to  build  on  the  cooperation  we  have  en- 
joyed with  Governor  Alexander,  to  addrMs 
the  real  concerns  shared  by  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jd  D.  Chxistknskr, 

Director.^ 


"MASSACRE  IN  COLOMBO " 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  May  15  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Massacre  in  Co- 
lombo." 

On  May  3  terrorist  groups  placed  a 
bomb  aboard  an  Air  Lanka  plane  at 
Colombo's  International  Airport,  de- 
stroying the  plane  and  killing  17  pas- 
sengers—French, German,  British, 
Japanese,  Sir  Lankans,  and  Maldives 
among  them.  A  few  days  later,  on  May 
7,  a  bomb  was  set  off  in  the  capital's 
central  telegraph  office  killing  12 
people  and  injuring  over  150.  Tamil 
terrorist  groups  fighting  for  a  separate 
state  are  reported  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  two  attacks. 

The  problems  and  frustrations 
facing  the  Government  of  Sir  Lanka 
are  not  unlike  those  which  this  coun- 
try confronts  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
terrorist  groups.  President  Jayewar- 
dene  of  Sir  Lanka  has  been  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  groups  responsible 
for  the  attacks,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success.  This  only  reinforces  my  belief 
that  terrorism  cannot  be  eliminated 
solely  by  the  efforts  of  victim  govern- 
ments; each  act  of  terrorism  must  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  against  all  man- 
kind. We  will  only  defeat  this  scourge 
when  the  world  commimlty  comes  to- 
gether to  fight  against  it.  It  Is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  think  the  situation 
in  Sir  Lanka  deserves  our  attention 
and  action  to  lend  whatever  support 
we  can  to  resolving  their  problems.  If 
Sir  Lankans  strive  to  restore  the 
ethnic  harmony  between  the  Sinha- 
lese and  the  Tamils,  their  success  in 
that  effort  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday, 

May  15, 1986] 

MASSAcas  IN  Colombo 

Americans  may  not  consider  the  friendly, 
scenic  island  nation  of  Sri  Lanka  as  a  hot 
spot  in  the  East-West  conflict,  but  don't  tell 
that  to  the  Sri  Lankans.  In  recent  days, 
bombs  have  ripped  apart  an  Air  Lanka  Jet- 
liner, killing  16,  and  a  telegraph  office  in 
downtown  Colombo,  killing  13  and  marking 
a  major  escalation  of  violence.  One  more 
Western-leaning  country  looks  like  falling 
into  the  maw  of  the  international  terror 
network. 

Like  many  such  troubles.  Sri  Lanka's  have 
their  roots  in  ethnic  squabbles.  In  this  case 
between  the  minority  Tamils  and  the  major- 


ity Sinhalese.  But  as  in  Lebanon  or  Ireland, 
whatever  legitimate  grievances  the  Tamils 
do  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  relevant. 
Radicals  quickly  polarized  matters,  terroriz- 
ing both  Sinhalese  and  any  Tamils  moder- 
ate and  courageous  enough  to  want  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  Colombo  government  has  offered 
some  autonomy  for  Tamil  majority  areas, 
but  the  radicals  by  now  won't  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  a  separate  state. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  these 
local  disputes  could  be  fought  without  out- 
side influence,  but  that  day  is  long  gone. 
Nowadays  radicals  anywhere  can  avail 
themselves  of  sanctuaries,  training  camps 
and  weapons  dealers  only  too  willing  to  pro- 
mote trouble  in  a  democratic  state.  The 
Tamil  groups  began  tying  themselves  into 
this  network  and  bragging  about  it,  telling 
visiting  reporters  about  their  links  to  the 
radical  offshoot  of  the  PLO  led  by  George 
Habaah  and  about  how  their  men  had 
trained  in  Lebanon. 

-Our  basic  alliance  is  stlU  with  the  PLO. 
But  we  maintain  active  contact  with  the 
other  groups  like  the  Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union,  the  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union  and  the  African  National  Con- 
gress," one  of  the  Tamil  leaders  told  an 
Indian  reporter  two  years  ago. 

Sri  Lankan  officials  have  alao  claimed  to 
have  evidence  of  East  German  aid  to  the 
Tamils,  and,  In  any  case,  East  Bloc  aid  to 
PLO  terrorists  is  old  news.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  mayhem  must  seem  too  good  to  be 
true.  Sri  Lanka  remains  an  underdeveloped 
place  with  a  weak  military.  Terrorist  sanctu- 
aries are  available  across  the  Palk  Strait  In 
the  Indian  state  of  Tamil  Nadu,  which  is 
dominated  by  ethnic  Tamils  who  support 
the  separatists.  When  Rajiv  Gandhi's  gov- 
ernment tried  to  deport  two  Tamil  terrorist 
leaders  last  year,  demonstrations  broke  out 
in  the  state,  and  India  backed  down.  Nor 
does  it  hurt  that  all  of  the  major  Tamil 
groups  are  avowed  Marxists  seeking  to 
divide  a  "capitalist"  state.  India  has  done  Its 
best  to  try  to  mediate  this  dispute,  but  Its 
efforts  have  foundered  on  the  demands  of 
Tamil  radicals. 

Sri  Lankan  President  Junius  Jayawardene 
said  Sunday  that  his  country  could  be  dis- 
membered unless  the  West  comes  to  his  aid 
with  arms  and  money.  "Ours  is  a  democratic 
country,"  he  said,  "and  It  Is  being  destroyed 
by  the  people."  It  Is  probably  time  for  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  to  respond  to  his 
request.  In  modem  times,  terrorism  is  inva- 
sion by  other  means  and  the  Sri  T.^p;tBf  of 
the  world  are  the  front-line  states.* 


BURIED  ALIVE:  THE  PUOHT  OP 
SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor-in-chief  of  Reader's  Digest, 
Kenneth  O.  GUmore,  sent  me  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  will  appear  In  the 
June  edition  concerning  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  article,  which  is  entitled  "Buried 
Alive:  The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews." 
clearly  describes  the  adversities  faced 
by  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Helsinki  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  Europe,  I  realize 
how  important  it  is  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  human  rights  abuses  in  other 
nations.  This  article  goes  a  long  way 
toward  educating  the  public  on  this 
very  serious  problem. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  article.  I  aak 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[A  Reader's  Digest  Reprint) 

Btrans  Auva:  Tm  Pliort  or  Sovir  Jews 

(By  Lawrence  Elliott)  4 

(To  be  a  Jew  in  Russia  today  is  to  face  a 
living  death:  prospects  for  a  normal  life— an 
education,  a  job,  a  future— have  never  been 
bleaker,  yet  even  to  aak  to  emigrate  la  to 
rlik  persecution  or  prison.  Can't  we  in  the 
West  help?  Do  we  have  the  will?) 

Anatoly  Sheharanaky's  walk  aeross  Ber- 
lin's Glienicke  Bridge  to  freedom  on  a  sting- 
ing cold  morning  last  February  exhilarated 
the  non-communist  world.  Shcharansky  had 
been  the  animating  spirit  of  the  belea- 
guered human-rights  movement  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nervy,  Iron-hearted,  he  spoke 
for  the  thousands  of  Jews  refused  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  then  braved  the  Kremlin's 
wrath  and  the  KOB'i  inexorable  retribu- 
tion: a  crudely  fabricated  charge  of  spying, 
a  sentence  of  13  years  In  prisons  and  a  labor 
camp. 

Now,  having  served  nine  years— including 
403  days  in  a  frigid  punslhment  cell  where 
he  was  fed  only  every  second  day— here  he 
came  walking  Into  West  Berlin,  unbroken, 
uncompromising,  mocking  his  tormenters  to 
the  end.  At  the  East  Berlin  airport  they  had 
ordered  him  to  nurch  straight  ahead  to  a 
car  that  would  take  him  to  the  crossing 
point.  Said  Shcharansky,  "I  agree  to  noth- 
ing proposed  by  the  KOB"— and  strode  off 
to  freedom,  zlgzacKlng  the  whole  way. 

Millions  rejoiced:  some  even  hailed  his  re- 
lease as  proof  that  freedom  was  an  irre- 
pressible Idea.  If  so,  it  was  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  Jews— and  Shcharansky  was  the  first 
to  say  so.  He  vowed  not  to  forget  "those 
whom  I  left  in  the  camps  and  prisons,  who 
are  still  In  exile,  or  struggling  for  their 
rights  to  emigrate."  Their  true  numbers  are 
unknown,  these  people  who  live  in  limbo. 
and  for  them  the  only  changes  have  been 
for  the  worse. 

For  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  today,  life  on  the 
always  precarious  razor's  edge  has  turned 
critical.  Jew-hating  Is  In  full  fashion,  with 
anti-Semitism  rampant  In  the  press,  and  on 
radio  and  television.  A  Jew's  prospects  for 
an  education  and  a  decent  job  are  bleaker 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution. 
Every  expression  of  Jewish  faith  and  tradi- 
tion Is  under  attack. 

Yet  never  has  It  been  harder  for  Jews  to 
leave.  Emigration,  which  exceeded  51,000  In 
1979,  was  below  1300  last  year. 

Still  they  keep  trying.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nearly  half  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  two  million  would  ask  for  visas  if 
they  thought  they  could  get  them.  At  least 
30,000  have  been  turned  down— some  again 
and  again.  "Refusenikx"  are  offletal  pariahs, 
defamed,  routinely  dismissed  from  the  jobs, 
then  prosecuted  for  "parasitism."  All  they 
can  do  Is  wait,  watching  helplessly  as  their 
creative  years  slip  away  In  the  day-ln,  day- 
out  struggle  to  survive. 

Your  name  Is  Nadeshda  Tradkova.  and  In 
1978  you  live  and  work  as  a  linguist  In  Len- 
ingrad. You  have  been  made  to  feel  ttiat 
being  a  Jew  conflicts  with  being  a  loyal 
Soviet  citizen.  You  apply  for  a  visa  to  Immi- 
grate to  Israel 

They  tell  you  your  father  will  not  give  his 
permlaiion.  You  cannot  believe  your  ears. 
Your  father  divorced  your  mother  before 
you  were  bom.  You  are  31  years  old,  and 
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you  have  never  even  met  him.  You  protest. 
And.  as  often  as  possible,  you  reapply  for  a 
visa.  To  no  avail. 

You  lose  your  job  and  support  yourself  as 
a  cleaning  woman  and  by  giving  private  lan- 
giiage  lessons.  Years  pass.  In  March  1983 
you  start  a  hunger  strike.  The  KGB  drags 
you  off  to  a  hospital  where  you  are  drugged 
and  force-fed. 

In  May  the  KGB  releases  you,  but  soon 
you  are  on  another  hunger  strike,  and  they 
come  for  you  again.  This  time,  with  a 
friend's  help,  you  smuggle  an  appeal  to  the 
outside  world.  Your  captors  let  you  go— for 
a  moment. 

On  May  2.  1984,  you  are  arrested  and 
taken  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  where  you 
are  registered  as  mentally  disturbed.  In 
July,  you  are  kept  in  total  isolation.  In  Sep- 
tember, you  are  judged  fit  to  stand  trial. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Soviet  jurispru- 
dence has  the  defendant  in  a  political  trial 
been  acquitted.  You  are  sentenced  to  two 
years'  Imprisonment.  In  September  1985,  in 
a  labor  camp  in  Arctic  north,  you  are  put  in 
a  punishment  cell  for  starting  another 
hunger  strike.  When  you  finally  complete 
your  sentence,  you  will  apply  again  for  an 
exit  visa.  They  cannot  take  away  your  hope. 
Anti-Semitism  was  banned  by  law  after 
the  Revolution.  But  under  SUlin,  Bolshe- 
viks began  terrorizing  those  who  clung  to  a 
Jewish  religious  or  community  life.  Unlike 
every  one  of  the  other  100-odd  nationalities 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews  were  expressly 
denied  their  own  schools,  as  well  as  Hebrew 
newspapers  and  books.  Synagogues  were 
shut  down  and  rabbis  persecuted.  Even  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  was  made  a  crime. 

The  new  Israeli  nation  handed  Stalin— 
and  every  one  of  his  successors— a  fresh  pre- 
text for  anti-Semitism.  When  the  Kremlin 
reviled  Israel  and  its  "Zionist  warmongers," 
the  threat  to  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  pain- 
fully clear. 

But  something  remarkable  happened:  in- 
stead of  being  cowed  by  this  abuse  of  Israel, 
many  Jews  found  that  their  feelings  of  Jew- 
ishness  intensified,  and  this  served  to  rekin- 
dle Jewish  thought  and  tradition.  Israel 
gave  them  hope.  Putting  their  fears  behind 
them.  Jews  began  demanding  the  right  to 
emigrate.  Though  the  Kremlin  responded 
with  intimidation  by  the  secret  police,  raids 
and  arrests,  the  impulse  to  go  swelled.  In 
1970.  after  only  1000  exit  visas  were  grant- 
ed, the  bravest  of  the  thousands  who  had 
been  refused  defied  authorities;  they  staged 
sit-ins.  wrote  open  letters  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, even  renounced  their  citizenship. 
"Each  person  has  his  quota  of  fear,"  said 
one.  "We  have  used  up  ours." 

You  are  Vladimir  Slepak.  Your  father  is 
an  old  Bolshevik  whose  faith  in  the  Revolu- 
tion remained  unshaken  even  during  Sta- 
lin's purges  and  anti-Semitic  spasms,  even 
though  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  When  you 
refuse  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  your 
father  is  appalled.  Later,  when  you  and 
your  wife.  Mariya.  put  in  for  visas  to  Israel, 
you  hear  that  he  goes  to  the  KGB  and  de- 
mands that  you  be  denied  permission  to 
leave. 

You  lose  your  job  as  head  of  a  television- 
research  laboratory.  Your  visa  application  is 
turned  down  repeatedly.  You  and  Mariya 
make  common  cause  with  other  refusniks  in 
Moscow.  You  teach  yourself  Hebrew  and 
attend  classes  on  Jewish  culture  and  histo- 
ry. You  are  the  rock  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  in  your  apart- 
ment when  the  KGB  comes  to  arrest  him. 

The  KGB  watches  you.  Your  apartment  is 
ranucked;   you   are   endlessly   questioned. 


fired  from  one  Job  after  another,  twice  put 
in  "preventive  detention."  A  KGB  officer 
says  you  cannot  leave  the  Soviet  Union- 
you  know  state  secrets. 

"What  secrets?"  you  ask.  "In  oiu"  lab  we 
were  fourteen  years  behind  the  West." 
He  smiles.  "That's  the  secret." 
The  years  pass.  Your  elder  son  miracu- 
lously gets  an  exit  visa.  One  day  in  1978.  you 
and  Mariya  hang  a  banner  from  your 
window.  "Let  us  out  to  our  son  in  Israel." 
For  this  you  are  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  of  internal  exile.  Mariya  is  given  a 
suspended  sentence. 

They  send  you  to  a  place  near  the  Mongo- 
lian border  where  the  winter  winds  cuts  like 
a  knife.  Here  Mariya  joins  you  and  you 
serve  out  your  sentence  in  a  one-room  flat 
without  water.  When  you  return  to  Moscow, 
you  apply  again  for  a  visa.  You  have  no  Illu- 
sions. But  if  the  visa  comes  you  could  be 
packed  in  an  hour.  You  have  already  waited 
16  years. 

In  the  mid-1960's.  some  4500  Jewish  fami- 
lies who  had  applied  to  emigrate  years 
before  were  suddenly  given  exit  visas.  This 
was  unprecedented.  But  even  more  remarka- 
ble was  the  rising  tide  of  Jewish  emigration 
that  followed— nearly  230.000  let  go  over  the 
next  ten  years. 

What  happened?  Compassion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary.  Moscow, 
aware  that  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment had  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  coldly  decided  to  make  it  pay. 
In  the  judgment  of  William  Korey.  director 
of  international  pohcy  research  for  B'nai 
B'rith.  the  Jewish  became  hostages:  "  "You 
want  Jews  allowed  out?"  the  Soviets  were 
saying.  "Well,  we  want  your  wheat  and  tech- 
nology; we  want  credits  and  tariff  prefer- 
ence.' The  more  hope  they  had  for  in- 
creased trade,  the  more  exit  visas  became 
available." 

The  question  is  why,  in  1980.  they  began 
closing  the  Up.  until  today  it  is  a  heart- 
breaking trickle.  Had  inherent  Russian  anti- 
Semitism  reasserted  itself?  Were  they  losing 
too  many  productive  professionals?  Was 
emigration  ending  along  with  detente? 

There  is  truth  in  all  of  this,  but  the  truest 
explanation  lies  in  a  time  bomb  Moscow 
cannot  defuse:  the  shrink  percentage  of 
Russians  in  the  Soviet  empire  (an  inflated 
52  percent  in  the  most  recent  census),  and 
the  growing  size  and  restiveness  of  other  na- 
tional grou[>s.  If  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave, 
how  long  before  disaffected  Ukrainians  or 
Lithuanians  began  asking  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families  in  Sweden.  Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes?  What  if  Estonians. 
Uzbeks  or  Georgians  began  demanding  more 
cultural  rights,  more  autonomy?  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  simply  quit  while  they  were 
ahead. 

Will  the  gates  reopen?  Listen  to  what  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  said  in  French-television 
Interview  last  October:  "There  Is  no  country 
where  Jews  have  as  many  rights  as  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  If  there  is  a  problem  of  reunions 
among  family  members,  we  accept  that. 
When  do  we  prevent  the  resolution  of  such 
problems?  When  the  applicant  knows  state 
secrets.  Then  we  given  him  the  possibility  of 
waiting."  In  other  words,  nothing  is  wrong; 
therefore,  nothing  will  change. 

One  day  in  1978  you  apply  for  an  emigra- 
tion visa.  You.  too.  are  turned  down.  You 
lose  your  Moscow  residence  permit.  To 
avoid  being  expelled,  you  must  hide  from 
the  KGB  and  give  up  your  job  as  an  English 
teacher.  You  are  Yuli  Edelshtein,  age  20. 
and  in  the  days  ahead  you  face  the  worst 
the  Soviet  state  has  to  offer. 


You  feel  you  are  marking  time;  the  visa 
will  come.  Waiting,  you  teach  Hebrew  to 
young  people,  as  do  your  friends  Aleksander 
Kholmiansky  and  Dan  Shapiro. 

The  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  no  longer  ille- 
gal in  the  U.S.S.R..  but  all  the  unofficial 
teachers  in  Moscow,  perhaps  50,  have  been 
visited  by  the  police  and  warned  to  quit. 
Few  do.  In  the  summer  of  1984.  several 
Hebrew  teachers  are  beaten  and  jailed. 
Aleksander  Kholmiansky  is  arrested,  ac- 
cused of  stepping  on  flowers  in  a  public 
park.  He  spends  ten  days  in  jail.  Released, 
he  Is  immediately  arrested  again  for  "hooli- 
ganism." The  rest  of  you  walk  a  narrow  line. 
"Don't  even  cross  the  street  against  a  red 
light,"  you  warn  your  students. 

It  doesn't  help.  After  your  house  is 
searched  by  the  KGB.  you  are  arrested  on 
September  4  on  false  drug  charges.  Your 
students  are  interrogated;  Dan  Shapiro's 
home  Is  searched.  He  is  arrested  for  refusing 
to  identify  himself  and  for  attacking  a  po- 
liceman. 

At  your  trial  in  December  a  parade  of  paid 
witnesses  stumble  through  false  accusations 
until  even  the  judge  is  embarrassed.  None- 
theless, you  are  sentenced  to  three  years* 
imprisonment.  Six  weeks  later.  Aleksander 
Kholmiansky  gets  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  summer  of  1985  your  wife.  Tanya, 
is  allowed  to  visit.  She  brings  news  of  Dan 
Shapiro.  In  June  he  appeared  on  Soviet  tel- 
evision in  a  carefully  rehearsed  presenta- 
tion, and  condemned  the  Jewish  activist 
movement  as  slanderous  and  anti-Soviet.  In 
return,  he  was  given  a  suspended  sentence. 
You  tell  Tanya  that  Dan  must  not  be 
blamed;  the  KGB  has  so  many  ways  to 
break  a  man. 

Tanya  complains  to  the  camp  commander 
that  you  have  been  mistreated.  He  replies 
that  they  mean  to  beat  the  religion  out  of 
you  one  way  or  another.  In  March  you 
suffer  a  bad  "accident."  with  broken  bones 
and  subsequent  infection. 

Can  we  in  the  West  help  Yuli  Edelshtein? 
Can  we  help  Nadezhda  Pradkova,  Vladimir 
Slenak  and  all  the  other  Soviet  Jews  impris- 
oned in  the  Gulag,  or  buried  alive  in  a  land 
they  want  to  leave?  Do  we  have  the  right? 

The  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  assures  anyone  the  right  to 
leave  any  country;  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  it  in 
1973.  The  Helsinki  accord  obligates  the  sig- 
natory powers  to  provide  exit  visas  for  those 
seeking  reunion  with  their  families;  the  So- 
viets ratified  it  in  1975.  So  we  have  the 
right. 

Do  we  have  the  means?  History  tells  us 
the  Soviets  respond  neither  to  threats  nor 
out  of  moral  or  humanitarian  consider- 
ations; they  respond  when  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  to  do  so.  Our  job  is  to  persuade 
them  that  there  can  be  no  agreements  or 
concessions  in  areas  of  their  interest— no 
arms-control  treaty,  no  expanded  trade 
under  most-favored-nation  status,  no  com- 
puter technology— until  there  is  a  change  in 
the  Soviet  policy  on  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration. So  we  have  the  means. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  final  question:  Do 
we  have  the  will?* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEDIAN: 
STRANGERS  IN  A  FAMILIAR 
LAND 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Bfr.  President,  when  a 
Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  emi- 
grate to  another  country,  the  process 
is  arduous,  frightening  and  lengthy. 


Unlike  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quires that  each  citizen  apply  to  the 
Oovemment  for  permission  to  leave.  It 
is  then  up  to  the  state  to  decide  one's 
fate. 

Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  chose  to 
apply  to  emigrate.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  years  for  the  necessary 
permission.  In  that  time,  the  Melmans 
have  been  completely  ostracized  from 
Soviet  society.  Naum  was  forced  to 
retire  from  his  profession  as  a  mathe- 
matician. Inna's  friends  are  other 
people  in  the  same  situation.  The  Mel- 
mans' telephone  was  recently  discon- 
nected. The  Soviet  Oovemment  has 
cut  the  Melmans  off  entirely. 

My  question  to  the  Soviets  is:  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  the  Melmans,  why 
not  let  them  go?  Isn't  it  easier  to  let 
them  go  than  to  continue  to  use  re- 
sources te  harass  them? 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow 
the  Melmans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


NA'nONAL  HOMELESSNESS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  347,  National  Home- 
lessness  Awareness  Week,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no.  objection  to  the  request  to  dis- 
charge the  commitee,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oug  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  347)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  19.  1986.  through 
May  24.  1986,  as  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  347 

Whereas  an  estimated  3.000.000  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  are  homeless; 

Whereas  an  increasing  number  of  home- 
less individuals  are  women,  children,  fami- 
lies, minorities,  mental  patients,  and  elderly 
individuals; 

Whereas  the  demand  for  emergency  shel- 
ter increased  by  more  than  20  percent  in  22 
dUes  in  1985: 


Whereas  many  emergency  shelten  do  not 
have  sufficient  space  to  provide  shelter  for 
everyone  who  seeks  shelter; 

Whereas  many  emergency  shelters  are  In 
violation  of  numerous  health  and  safety 
standards; 

Whereas  factors  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  include  shortages  in 
housing  for  low-income  individuals,  deinsti- 
tutionalization of  mentally  ill  individuals, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  unemployment; 

Whereas  homelessness  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem that  camiot  be  solved  by  providing  only 
food  and  shelter; 

Whereas  organizations,  such  as  the  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Non-Violence,  Luther 
Place,  the  House  of  Ruth,  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless,  Headquartered  in 
New  York.  LIFE  (Love  Is  Feeding  Everyone) 
in  East  and  South  Los  Angeles,  and  Saint 
Peter's  Coalition  on  Temporary  Shelter  in 
Detroit  are  committed  to  helping  homeless 
individuals  in  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  medical  treat- 
ment; 

Whereas  public  awareness  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  should  be  In- 
creased; and 

Whereas  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  States  to 
solve  the  problem  of  homelessness  should 
be  increased:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  19,  1986,  through  May  24.  1986.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Homelessness  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


1986  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH 
RELAY  PERMISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  House  Concuirent  Resolution  311,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution,  permit- 
ting the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds  on  May  30,  1986,  or  such 
other  date  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  authorize,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  311) 
to  permit  the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res,  311)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  B'TRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  8. 
1822 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
654,  S.  1822,  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  its 
consideration  thereof,  that  any 
amendments  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  of  S.  1822,  as  reported,  shall  be 
in  order  and  that  the  period  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  business  on  June  11. 1986,  pro- 
vided that,  if  S.  1822,  is  not  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  such 
time,  it  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration 
thereof  and  that  the  bill  be  available 
for  consideration  on  June  12, 1986. 

Mr.  B'mD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Chair  will 
bear  with  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ii 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-H.R. 
2672.  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H.R.  2672. 
the  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  Act,  reflect  the  following 
changes,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN 
THE  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  Calendar  No.  512,  House  Joint 
Resolution  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  B'YRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H-J-  Res.  382)  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  por- 
tions of  an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
H.J.  Res.  382 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
a  permit  for  ten  years,  and  may  issue  not 
more  than  [two  renewalsj  one  renewal  of 
equivalent  duration,  for  portions  of  an  exist- 
ing hydroelectric  project,  known  as  the 
Kaweah  Project  of  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  to  continue  to  occupy  sold 
use  lands  of  the  United  States  within  Se- 
quoia National  Park  as  necessary  for  contin- 
ued operation  and  maintenance. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  not  execute 
any  permit  renewal  prior  [sixty]  one  hun- 
dred and  tvoenty  calendar  days  from  the 
date  the  same  is  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sbc.  3.  The  permit  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  expansion  of  the  Kaweah 
Project  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  shall 
also  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  finally  able 
to  take  action  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382,  which  would  authorize  the 
continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions 
of  sui  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  by  the  full  Senate  has  been 
delayed  pending  resolution  of  several 
questions  regarding  an  amendment 
which  was  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson].  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
amendment  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  not  intend  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  be  that  as  it  may, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  I  worked  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  California  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amendment  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  address  the  need  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  authority 
to  make  a  loan  for  research  into  the 


agricultural  waste  water  drainage 
problems  of  the  Central  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia. Circumstances  dictate  that  the 
need  for  that  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  is  no  longer  necessary. 
But,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  concerned  members  of  the  water 
resources  and  environmental  commu- 
nities who  supported  the  amendment, 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  the 
amendment  and  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Donald  Paul  Hodel 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  draft  amendment  and  my 
letter  dated  May  16,  1986,  and  Mr. 
Hodel's  response  of  May  19,  1986,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  amendment  is  not  now 
necessary,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  for  his  diligent  efforts  and 
cooperation  during  the  course  of  the 
amendment's  formulation. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Serats,  Cobimittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

Washington.  DC,  May  16,  1986. 
Hon.  Donald  Paul  Hodel, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  loan  of  $3.7  million 
for  research  into  the  treatment  of  drainage 
water  within  certain  areas  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  including  construction  of  a 
prototype  plant,  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  urged  to  make  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee  Report  on  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (Public  Law  99-141).  I 
understand  from  correspondence  which  you 
have  had  with  certain  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  some  concern  that  since 
funds  would  come  from  the  construction  ac- 
count of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
since  the  loan  would  likely  be  made  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District,  the  loan  might 
have  to  be  considered  a  contract  for  repay- 
ment of  construction  charges,  triggering  the 
provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982.  I  also  understand  that  you  have 
concluded  that  the  statute  referred  to  in  the 
Report  (the  1966  Act)  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate authority  for  you  to  make  the  loan  as 
urged. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee, I  believe  that  I  can  clarify  what  the 
conferees  intended.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee.  I 
also  can  express  my  intent  as  to  the  en- 
closed amendment.  The  construction  ac- 
count was  used  solely  as  a  source  of  funds 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  conferees  be- 
lieved that  based  on  our  experience  there 
would  be  sufficient  fimds  available  in  that 
account  to  fulfill  the  other  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  managers  and  also 
accomplish  this  loan.  The  conferees  did  not 
specify  to  whom  this  loan  should  be  made, 
but  we  left  the  selection  to  you  in  the  expec- 
tation that  upon  review  you  would  be  able 
to  select  the  most  capable  entity. 


With  respect  to  your  concern  that  the 
1966  Act  does  not  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thorization for  this  loan.  I  have  enclosed  a 
draft  amendment  which  1  believe  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  as  an  inde- 
pendent provision  of  law.  It  is  also  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  Appropriations 
conferees.  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would 
review  the  amendment  and  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  if  it  will  provide  you  with 
the  necessary  authority. 

Since  neither  the  attempted  use  of  the 
1966  Act  nor  the  enclosed  proposed  author- 
ity is  Intended  to  be  granted  pursuant  to  the 
Reclamation  laws,  the  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  could  not  be  triggered. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funds  or  the  potential  recipient.  Therefore, 
absent  a  specific  statement  in  the  draft 
amendment  that  the  loan  is  to  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
law,  I  would  expect  the  Department  to  con- 
clude that  the  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  would  not  apply  to  this 
loan. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  McClure.  Chairman. 

Proposed  Amzndiiknt 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  4: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  loan  $3.7  million  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Title  II  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act  of  November  1,  1985  (Pubhc 
Law  99-141;  99  Stat.  564).  Such  loan  shall  be 
made  to  a  local  government  agency  or  other 
appropriate  entity  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of,  among  other 
things,  investigating  the  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  feasibility  of  alternative 
solutions  to  agricultural  waste  water  drain- 
age problems  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, establishing  a  prototype  facility  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  pretreatment  of  drain- 
age water,  and  evaluating  various  brine  dis- 
posal techniques:  Provided,  That  such  loan 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropriate, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  Title  VII 
of  Public  Law  98-360  (98  Stat.  1175).  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  twenty  years  with  In- 
terest computed  in  accordance  with  section 
8(Ka).  of  Public  Law  93-251  (88  SUt.  34)  and 
18  CFR  704.39  as  in  effect  February  1, 
1986." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intsrior. 

Washington,  May  19,  1986. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  concerning  the  pro- 
p<»ed  loan  of  $3.7  million  for  research  into 
the    treatment    of    agricultural    drainage 
water  within  certain  areas  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  including  construction  of  a 
prototype  plant.  I  appreciate  your  clarifica- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Appropriations 
Conference  Committee  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  appropriate  authorizing  Committee. 

As  you  correctly  indicate  in  your  letter.  It 
was  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  such  a 
research  loan  must  necessarily  trigger  the 
provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act, 
but  only  that  such  a  loan  would  trigger  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  if  it  were  intended  to 
involve  repayment  of  construction  charges 
by  a  water  district  under  Reclamation  law. 


The  draft  amendment  which  you  provided 
with  your  letter  would  confer  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  Department  to  enter  Into 
the  loan.  It  would  also  be  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed it.  Although  the  independent 
nature  of  the  authority  in  the  proposed 
amendment  Indicates  that  Reclamation  law 
would  not  apply  to  this  transaction,  I  would 
nevertheless  request  that  your  letter  clarify- 
ing Congressional  intent  and  this  response 
be  placed  into  the  legislative  history  for  this 
amendment  when  the  amendment  is  passed. 
Such  definitive  legislative  history  would 
moot  the  concerns  of  the  Solicitor  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  the  Reclama- 
tion laws,  referenced  in  my  previous  corre- 
spondence to  certain  Members  of  the  House. 
It  would  be  clear  that  the  loan  would  not  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Reclamation  laws  and 
therefore  would  not  involve  repayment  of 
construction  charges  pursuant  to  such  laws, 
even  If  the  loan  is  made  to  the  Westlands 
Water  District. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  clarifies  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paitl  Hodkl. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  joint  resolution  before  us  is  a 
noncontroversial  bill  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  all  interested  parties.  We 
probably  would  have  disposed  of  this 
bill  long  before  today  were  it  not  for 
an  unrelated  controversy  concerning  a 
proposed  loan  to  a  water  district  in 
California. 

What  sparked  this  delay  was  my 
intent  to  offer  an  unrelated  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  before  us 
to  authorize  a  $3.7  million  loan  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District  in  California 
for  use  in  studying  feasible  agriculture 
drainwater  technologies.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  had  most  gracious- 
ly acceded  to  my  request  to  delay 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  382 
pending  a  resolution  of  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  this  pro- 
posed loan. 

The  preparation  of  this  particular 
amendment  which  would  have  author- 
ized this  loan  had  taken  several 
months  and  much  time  of  the  chair- 
man, his  staff,  and  other  individuals. 
Just  as  this  amendment  had  been  fi- 
nalized and  cleared  for  action,  it  turns 
out  that  the  water  district  who  would 
receive  the  loan  found  that  it  could  ar- 
range private  financing  at  a  cheaper 
interest  rate  than  allowed  for  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  This  new  devel- 
opment obviously  renders  moot  the 
need  for  this  amendment  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  will  not  be  offering 
it  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  chairman  and  his  staff  for  the 
considerable  time  and  effort  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  this  proposed 
amendment. 

With  that.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  382  and  urge 
its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 


If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  382) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HELD  AT  THE  DESK-H.R.  4530 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
4530,  dealing  with  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense,  it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATE  EM- 
PLOYEE IN  OFFICE  SIT-IN 
PROSECUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  from  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  415)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Trible  and  his  staff,  and  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  such  staff  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner 
Benton,  et  oL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Thursday  afternoon  in  a  Virginia  Gen- 
eral District  Court,  nine  protestors 
who  conducted  a  sit-in  at  Senator 
Trible's  Richmond  office  on  March  21 
will  be  tried  for  trespassing.  Although 
Senator  Trible  himself  was  subpoe- 
naed by  the  Commonwealth  to  testify 
in  that  proceeding,  a  member  of  his 
staff  who  actually  witnessed  the  event, 
Carol  Johnson,  has  by  mutual  agree- 
ment been  substituted  as  a  respond- 
ent. 

This  resolution  would  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
both  Senator  Trible,  Ms.  Johnson  and 
any  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
may  be  asked  to  testify  relative  to  this 
particular  incident.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  testimony  of  such  staff  at 
the  initial  trial  as  well  as  any  subse- 


quent appeals.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  415)  wm 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  Rn.  41S 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner  Benton,  et  al., 
Crim.  No.  761OC86004 126-00.  pending  in 
the  General  District  Court.  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, the  prosecution  has  obtained  a  sub- 
poena for  the  testimony  of  Senator  Paul  8. 
Trible,  Jr.: 

Whereas,  Carol  Ann  Johnson,  Richmond 
Office  Assistant  to  Senator  Trible.  has  by 
agreement  with  the  Assistant  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  been  substituted  aa  a  sub- 
poena respondent; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a>(2)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.8.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<aK2) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to 
them  in  their  official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  poosession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  employees  of  the  Senate  is  or  may  be 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Paul  8. 
Trible,  Jr.,  Carol  Ann  Johnson,  and  any 
other  staff'lusistant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner 
Benton,  et  al.  or  subsequent  related  pro- 
ceedings. 

-  Sec.  2.  That  Carol  Ann  Johnson  and  any 
other  staff  assistant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  Is  authorized  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  of  Vlrglixia  v.  Scott 
Bonner  Benton,  et  al,  including  any  appeals 
thereto,  except  concerning  matters  which 
may  be  privileged. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso* 
lution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 636,  National  Interstate  Highway 
Day,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is    sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 


to  the  consideration  of  title  V  and  sec- 
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Prank  W.  Naylor.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a       Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  I  move  to 


oowpiBMAnoR  or  the  MOMtiiAnoii  or  ltmiii 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  the  re- 
quest for  discharging  the  committee, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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CRITICAL  CARE  WEEK 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 526.  Critical  Care  Week,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  either  request. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  526)  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  25,  1986,  through  May 
31, 1986.  as  "Critical  Care  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  526) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2416)  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  further 
the  limitation  applicable  to  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  any 
order  issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  any  law  prwiding  for  the  se- 
questration of  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out 
["$30,900,000,000".],  and  insert: 
"$40,000,000,000". 

(2)  Page  2,  after  line  7,  insert: 

SKC.  I.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1824(b)  of  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•administrative  expenses'  shall  not  include 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  for 
appraisals  performed  after  February  1,  1986, 
on  a  contractual  basis  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  housing  loans  guaranteed, 
insured,  or  made  under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Use  of  Saving.— Any  saving  in  the 
General  Operating  Expenses  Account  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  results  from 
the  implementation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  housing,  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  education  programs 
in  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  a  more 
timely  manner. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  revise  further  the  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  any  law  provid- 
ing for  the  sequestration  of  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


to  the  consideration  of  title  V  and  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  restricted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  title  VI,  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  sections  401 
and  409:  provided  that  if  any  of  said 
committees  fails  to  report  said  biU 
within  the  30-day  time  limit,  such 
committee  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
said  bill  in  accordance  with  section 
3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400.  94th 

Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUESTRATION  LIMITATION 
FOR  CERTAIN  LOAN  GUARAN- 
TEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2416. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  confirm  any  or  all 
of  the  following  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar: 

Calendar  No.  784,  under  the  Marine 
Corps:  Calendar  Nos.  789,  790,  and  791, 
under  the  Coast  Guard:  Calendar 
Order  No.  787,  Marvin  Duncan:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  788,  Frank  Naylor:  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  807,  808,  809,  810, 
811,  812,  813,  814,  815,  816,  817.  818, 
819:  and  the  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  under  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection 
on  this  side  to  the  several  nominees 
which  have  been  identified  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  we  are 
prepared  to  prcxieed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 
ON  THE  INTELUGENCE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  re- 
ports the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  it  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Judiciary,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Governmental  Affairs  for 
the  30  day  time  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 
94th  Congress:  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  restricted 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  response  of  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  just  identi- 
fied and  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 


James  E.  Sniff  en 
John  S.  Grinalds 
David  V.  Shuter 
Bobby  G.  Butcher 
George  L.  Cates 


Jeremiah  W. 
Pearson,  III 
Walter  E.  Boomer 
Frank  A.  Huey 
John  A.  Studds 


Richard  H.  Huckaby    WUliam  M.  Keys 
Farm  (Credit  Administration 
Marvin   Duncan,    of   Missouri,    to   be   a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  new  position. 


Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  new  position. 

In  the  Coast  Ouako 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  UJS.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  t7.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  James  C.  Irwin.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Vice  Commandant,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  C.  Thompson,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10, 1991,  reap- 
pointment. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17, 1987,  reappointment. 

John  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17,  1988. 

Robert  S.  Muller,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1988. 

Phyllis  D.  Zlotnick,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Department  of  Labor 

Paula  V.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

John  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  Augtist  29, 
1984,  reappointment. 

U.S.  Institute  of  Peace 
Morris  I.  Leibman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term  of  2  years 
expiring  January  19,  1987,  new  position. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Phyllis  P.  Bemey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Alan 
R.  Dujenski,  and  ending  Robert  S.  Samuel- 
son,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  12, 1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sev- 
eral nominations  were  confirmed. 


Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  ROBERT 

S.  MULLER 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Robert  S.  Muller  to  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
Mr.  Muller  is  a  resident  of  Grand 
Rapids,  MI,  and  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  community  for 
many  years.  He  was  educated  at  Aqui- 
nas College  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  has 
been  an  active  alumnus  and  faculty 
member.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Roundtable  on  Corporate 
Development  for  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities, and  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  opportunities 
for  handicapped  citizens.  I  am  sure 
that  his  wife,  children,  and  friends  in 
Grand  Rapids  are  justifiably  proud  of 
his  achievements. 

Mr.  Muller  is  also  a  recipient  of  the 
Michigan  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year  Award  as  well  as  other 
awards  and  honorary  degrees  which 
acknowledge  his  value  to  the  conunu- 
nity.  I  am  proud  to  support  such  a  dis- 
tinguished nominee  from  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  serve  ably 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MORRIS 
LEIBMAN  AND  CHARLES  CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  consider  several  nominees  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  various  posi- 
tions. They  are  Morris  Leibman,  nomi- 
nee as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Peace  In- 
stitute; and  Charles  Chamberlain, 
nonfilnee  as  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

Mr.  Morris  Leibman  Is  a  senior  part- 
ner in  the  Chicago-based  law  firm  of 
Sldley  and  Austin.  He  has  served  in 
Federal  Government,  he  has  support- 
ed numerous  local  and  national  orga- 
nizations and  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Jewish  community.  His  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Peace  Institute 
and  its  goals  recommend  him  highly  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  took  action  this 
week  and  the  full  Senate  has  taken 
action  today  to  confirm  him. 

Charles  Chamberlain  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  a  labor  member  of  the  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  He  was 
bom  in  Ashton,  IL,  and  now  lives  in 
Crystal  Lake,  IL.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signal- 
men and  was  originally  appointed  by 
President  Carter  to  the  Board  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  1977,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  ending  in  1978.  He  was  subse- 
quently reappointed  to  a  S-year  term 
on  the  Board  and  has  served  well 
during  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port his  renominatlon  and  am  glad 
that  his  nomination  has  been  con- 
firmed today. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  LYNNE 
CHENEY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Lynne 
Cheney  for  the  position  of  chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  I  have  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  agency's  role 
in  suppport  of  the  humanities  Is  an 
important  one. 

As  with  its  sister  agency,  the  Arts 
Endowment,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  acts  as  a  catalyst 
to  bring  additional  support  to  excep- 
tional humanities  projects  and  pro- 
grams. NEH  support  signals  excellence 
and  peer  review  endorsement. 

I  am  confident  that  Lynne  Cheney 
will  bring  leadership  and  vision  to  the 
Endowment.  It  has  been  a  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  her  on 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  for  the 
last  year.  She  is  an  exceptionally  per- 
ceptive and  articulate  Individual  whom 
I  am  sure  will  be  an  effective  advocate 
for  the  humanities. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  entire  human- 
ities constituency,  scholars,  students, 
members  of  the^hlgher  education  com- 
munity, have  endorsed  this  nomina- 
tion. She  enjoys,  as  well,  the  support, 
of  the  Labor  Committee.  ^ 

I  very  much  look  forward  to  working 
with  Dr.  Cheney  to  develop  long-term 
goals  and  direction  for  the  Endow- 
ment. NEH  has  an  Important  mission 
to  encourage  scholarship  and  under- 
standing of  the  humanities  and  I  know 
that  this  mandate  will  be  fully  realized 
under  her  leadership. 

I  commend  her  to  my  colleagues. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  LYNNE 
CHENEY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
such  a  special  pleasure  to  say  a  few 
words  today  on  behalf  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lynne  Cheney  to  serve  as  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Lynne  Cheney  is  just  a  very  special 
lady— a  superb  person.  Furthermore, 
she  is  remarkably  talented.  Her  back- 
ground—both in  educational  creden- 
tials and  In  professional  achieve- 
ments— is  rock  solid  and  noteworthy. 

She  is  an  atxomplished  writer— who 
has  achieved  national  recognition  for 
both  her  fictional  and  nonflctlonal 
works. 

A  particular  feature  of  her  educa- 
tional, professional  and  personal  back- 
ground, which  is  the  source  of  special 
pride  for  Lynne  herself  and  for  so 
many  of  us  who  deeply  admire  her,  is 
her  strong  and  broad  roots  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  She  is  Indeed  'one 
of  us." 

Lynne  Cheney  was  bom  in  Casper. 
WY.  and  grew  up  there— and  married 
a  very  sharp  and  talented  yoimg  local 
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fellow  named  Dick  Chkhby  who  cur- 
rently represents  our  State  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  What  a 
superb  pair  they  are. 

Lynne  has  written  extensively  about 
Wyoming  in  her  many  publications. 
Cheyenne,  WY.  served  as  the  setting 
for  one  of  her  books— Sisters  She  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wyoming— as  an  instructor  and 
lecturer.  In  fact,  Lynne  serves  as  a 
unique  representative  of  the  many 
women  who  have  achieved  prominence 
and  recognition  in  our  State.  Wyoming 
has  a  long  and  very  proud  tradition  of 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  its 
women— since  the  first  territorial  leg- 
islature in  1869.  when  women  were  ac- 
corded full  suffrage.  Ours  is  the 
"equality  State"— the  first  government 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  women. 

Lynne  has  earned  this  special  recog- 
nition among  her  fellow  Wyomingites 
for  her  well  regarded  talents  as  a  nov- 
elist, feature  writer,  professor,  and 
editor.  She  is  a  can  do  person  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Lynne  has 
our  love  and  respect  because  she  is 
just  a  fine  person— and  that  is  also  an 
important  quality  to  bring  to  Govern- 
ment service. 

My  deal  friend.  Congressman  Dick 
Chenxt,  Lynne  and  their  t»vo  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Elizabeth,  draw 
strength  and  support  from  one  an- 
other. Ann  and  I  cherish  their  friend- 
ship. They  all  pursue  their  goals  with 
the  vision  and  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
that  comes  from  such  a  close  union. 
And  that  is  the  extra  dimension  that 
Lynne  Cheney  brings  with  her  to  this 
position— the  dimension  of  a  himian 
being  who  has  lived  and  shared  a  full 
life,  experiencing  the  things  that  serve 
to  round  us  out. 

It  would  not  really  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  nominee  more 
appropriately  suited  to  the  task  of 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Himianities  than  Lynne 
Cheney.  Professionally,  she  has 
achieved  the  deep  respect  of  all  who 
have  known  her.  And  personally,  she 
is  a  caring,  articulate,  thoughtful  and 
compassionate  human  being. 

Lynne  Cheney  will  bring  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
the  same  energy,  dedication,  common 
sense,  great  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  in- 
telligence that  she  has  demonstrated 
in  all  of  her  personal  and  professional 
endeavors. 

The  President  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  nominating  Ljmne  Cheney  to 
serve  in  this  important  post.  I  com- 
mend her  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate  without  any  hesitation  or  res- 
ervation whatsoever. 

COHnKMATION  OP  THE  NOMIMATIOIIS  OP  PHAlfK 
W.  RATLOR,  JK.,  AMD  MARVIN  R.  DUnCAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  nominations 
of  Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr.,  and  Marvin 
R.  Dimcan  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration [FCA]  Board. 
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The  Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act 
of  1985,  signed  into  law  on  December 
23,  was  an  important  step  taken  by 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System  [FCS]  throughout  the  farm 
belt.  It  was  hoped  the  legislation 
would  assist  the  FCS  in  making  the 
necessary  internal  reforms  needed  to 
remain  as  a  viable  and  healthy  lender 
of  agricultural  credit. 

The  new  act  restructiu"ed  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  into  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  composed  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board.  Under  the  act, 
the  management  of  the  FCA  is  left  up 
to  the  FCA  Board  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  was  directed  to 
appoint  one  member  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  to  appoint  no  more 
than  two  members  from  the  same  po- 
litical party.  Mr.  Naylor  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  new  Board. 

TERMS  AND  POWERS 

FCA  Board  members  will  have  terms 
of  6  years,  except  the  first  two  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Board,  excluding 
the  Chairman,  will  serve  a  term  of  2 
years  and  4  years.  The  first  two  mem- 
bers can  then  be  reappointed  to  a  full 
6-year  term.  Otherwise,  members  will 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed  themselves. 
The  Board  is  directed  to  meet  at  least 
monthly  with  a  quorum  consisting  of 
two  members. 

Included  in  the  powers  of  the  Board 
are  the  approval  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  implementation  of  the  act 
and  the  examination  of  the  condition, 
regulation,  and  performance  of  FCS 
institutions.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
system  policies  on  farmers  and  the  ag- 
ricultural economy. 

NOMINATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised' 
the  White  House  has  selected  a 
member  to  fill  the  third  position  on 
the  Board  and  is  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting a  final  clearance  check  before  a 
public  announcement  Is  made.  I  have 
stated  on  a  couple  of  occasions  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  FCA  Board  operative.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  FCA  Board  and 
the  Capital  Corporation,  once  they  are 
appointed  and  organized,  to  help  alle- 
viate the  confusion  in  the  coimtryside 
over  the  contradictory  policies  being 
followed  by  the  regional  FCS  districts 
and  their  member  institutions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  we  should 
move  swiftly  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  FCA  Board.  I  believe  this  has  been 


underscored  by  recent  actions  in  both 
Houses.  Last  week,  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  138,  a~ 
bipartisan  resolution  sponsored  by 
over  60  Senators  urging  the  FCS  to 
practice  forbearance  instead  of  fore- 
closure on  its  borrowers  and  encourag- 
ing the  FCA  to  follow  the  guidelines 
announced  recently  by  regulators  of 
commercial  lenders.  A  similar  measure 
was  passed  last  week  in  the  House  on  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  both  Houses 
want  to  ensure  that  the  pending 
reform  of  the  FCS  will  proceed  in  a 
reasonable  and  timely  manner.  We 
gave  assurance  today  by  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

STRONG  CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  background  of  Mr. 
Naylor  and  Mr.  Duncan.  Many  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  are  aware  of  Mr. 
Naylor's  involvement  in  developing 
the  farm  bill,  the  farm  credit  bill,  and 
other  farm-related  legislation.  I  have 
been  personally  appreciative  of  the 
fine  working  relationship  I  have  had 
with  Frank  Naylor  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  would  say  the 
same  about  their  working  relationship 
with  him. 

BACKGROUND  OP  FRANK  NATLOR 

Frank  Naylor  is  a  native  of  Kansas. 
His  family's  ancestors  homesteaded  in 
Kansas  in  the  1850's.  He  grew  up  in 
Kansas  and  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1961.  After  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, he  moved  to  Washington  in  1969 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC]. 
He  continued  to  gain  experience  as  a 
financial  manager  by  becoming  Associ- 
ate Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  in  1973 
and  Administrator  in  1976. 

After  4  years  in  California  with  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  progressive  series  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  agricultur- 
al credit  has  given  him  a  broad  back- 
ground that  I  feel  is  essential  to 
anyone  taking  on  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion in  this  time  of  transition  and 
change. 

BACKGROUND  OP  MARVIN  DUNCAN 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  been  able 
to  work  with  Marvin  Duncan  on  sever- 
al occasions  and  have  found  him  very 
helpful  to  my  efforts.  Dr.  Duncan  is 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  of  the  FCA 
and  is  responsible  for  directing  strate- 
gic planning  for  the  agency. 

Before  joining  the  FCA.  Dr.  Dimcan 
was  a  vice  president  and  economist 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City  where  he  headed  the  re- 
gional economics  group  within  the 
Economic  Research  Department  and 
was  responsible  for  directing  research 
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in  agriculture,  energy,  and  regional  ec- 
onomics. Dr.  Duncan  has  also  spent 
many  years  in  farm  management  and 
agribusiness  and  has  served  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  North  Dakote  State  Universi- 
ty and  Iowa  State  University. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  conclude 
by  stating  that  the  confirmation  nomi- 
nations of  Frank  Naylor  and  Marvin 
Duncan  will  help  to  ensure  the 
strength  and  soundness  of  the  farm 
credit  system. 

CONPIRMATION  OP  THE  NOMINATIONS  OP  PRANK 
W.  NAYLOR.  JR.,  AND  DR.  MARVIN  R.  DUNCAN 

Mr.  HELIiAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  these  nominees  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  well  known  to 
many  Senators.  Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr.. 
has  served  admirably  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1981.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
policy  development  in  agricultural 
credit  for  the  administration.  Many  of 
us  have  worked  closely  with  him  over 
the  years  and  know  the  depth  of  his 
understanding  about  this  most  critical 
subject. 

Dr.  Marvin  R.  Duncan  has  served  as 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  since  last 
August  and  was  actively  Involved  with 
the  development  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  Subsequent 
to  assuming  the  position  at  FCA,  Dr. 
Duncan  had  served  as  vice  president 
and  economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City.  He  has  been 
deeply  Involved  with  agriculture  all  of 
his  life  and  brings  a  personal  perspec- 
tive to  service  on  the  Board. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
nominated  two  individuals  with  the 
qualifications  that  Mr.  Naylor  and  Dr. 
Duncan  obviously  possess.  I  am  equal- 
ly pleased  that  Frank  Naylor  and 
Marvin  Duncan  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  serve  in 
these  most  difficult  positions. 

We  are  all  aware  that  these  are  not 
easy  times  in  some  segments  of  the  ag- 
ricultural community.  And,  in  many 
ways,  the  toughest  job  will  be  to 
ensure  that  the  Farm  Credit  System 
remains  a  reliable  provider  of  credit  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  all  across  the 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  to  regu- 
late the  banks  and  associations  of  the 
System  and  will,  therefore,  play  a  vital 
role  in  its  future. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
have  persons  appointed  to  these  posi- 
tions who  will  immediately  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  resolve  the 
problems  confronting  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  I  am  pleased  to  support  both 
nominees,  and  the  Senate  has  acted 
quickly  to  confirm  them  so  that  they 
might  proceed  with  the  difficult  task 
at  hand. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ftesldent 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
ON  JUNE  2.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  June  2,  at  2  p.m., 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with:  that  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule:  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with;  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes    each:     Senators    Hawkins. 

THtJRMOND,         CRAKSTON.         PRISSUCR. 

Proxmire,  Mathias.  and  Gore:  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  3  p.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each:  provided, 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  29.  1986 
Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. May  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  one 
report  to  be  filed  during  that  time  will 
be  the  report  on  the  tax  reform  bill. 


beyond  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

Then  we  will  move  to  the  higher 
education  biU.  8. 196B. 

It  is  my  understanding  after  visiting 
with  the  chairman  and  the  Secretary 
of  Education  today  that  the  bill  may 
be  disposed  of  without  too  many 
amendments.  I  know  the  Secretary  of 
Education  indicated  that  he  had  a 
number  of  amendments,  and  they 
were  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  Senator  Stat- 
roRO. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
there  are  50  cosponsors  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  that 
bill  no  later  than  Tuesday. 

It  then  would  be  my  intention  on 
late  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  depend* 
ing  upon  the  wishes  of  the  dlstin- 
guLshed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Packwood.  to  turn  to 
the  tax  reform  bill. 

That  will  have  given  the  Budget 
Committee  adequate  time  to  provide 
the  waiver  needed  to  proceed  to  the 
tax  bill. 

I  guess  they  can  keep  the  tax  bill  for 
up  to  10  days.  But  I  am  advised  again 
by  the  chairman  that  I  believe  they 
can  take  care  of  the  committee  con- 
cerns In  a  matter  of  48  hours. 

There  will  be  no  roUcall  votes  on 
Monday. 

So.  hopefully,  on  Wednesday,  we 
would  be  on  the  historic  Tax  Reform 
Act,  and  then  on  Thursday  under  the 
previous  agreement  we  would  set-aside 
the  Ux  bill  on  Thursday,  the  fifth, 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  message  on  the  Presidential  veto. 

Then,  after  2  o'clock,  after  that  li 
disposed  of.  we  will  be  back  on  tax 
reform. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  what  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Packwood.  wishes  or 
has  in  mind  for  a  Friday  session.  But  I 
assume  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  Indi- 
cate that  to  our  colleagues  maybe  as 
early  as  Tuesday,  the  third. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY.  JUNE 

2.  1986 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  recap 
for  Monday.  June  2.  1986.  first  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Is  the  day 
the  Senate  goes  public  as  far  as  tele- 
vising the  Senate  proceedings. 
We  will  convene  that  day  at  2  p.m. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

After  the  special  orders  identified 
earlier  for  Senators  Hawkins,  Thot- 
MOND.  Cranston,  Pressler,  Proxmire. 
Mathias,  and  Gore  for  not  to  exceed  S 
minutes  each,  there  will  be  routine 
morning    business    not    to    extend 


DEATH   OF  EVO   ANTON   DeCON- 

CINI.     FATHER     OF     SENATOR 

DeCONCINI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  note  that  Evo 
Anton  DeConclnl.  the  father  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona, 
passed  away  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
85. 

Bom  March  25. 1901,  he  was  the  son 
of  an  Immigrant  Austrian  father  and 
Italian  mother. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  University  of  Arizona 
School  of  Law  Mr.  DeConclnl  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  the  family's  expan- 
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sive  real  estate  and  development  busi- 
ness. 

He  also  had  an  active  and  successful 
political  career  serving  as  Pima 
County  Superior  Court  Judge— 1941- 
46— and  Arizona  Supreme  Court  Judge 
(1949-53),  positions  which  earned  him 
the  nickname  "The  Judge."  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Pima  County,  AZ. 
Democratic  Party— 1940— and  chair- 
man of  the  Arizona  State  Democratic 
Party— 1956-57. 

In  addition  to  his  business  and  politi- 
cal careers,  Mr.  DeConcini  was  an  im- 
portant and  active  member  of  his  com- 
munity. He  served  as  president  of  the 
Tucson  Community  Chest  and  the 
Tucson  Social  Service  Exchange,  and 
as  chairman  of  a  campaign  to  raise  $1 
million  for  improvements  in  a  local 
hospital. 

Foremost,  he  was  a  dedicated  family 
man.  Senator  DeConcini  said  his 
father  "was  a  role  model  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  encouraged  us  to  reach 
out,  to  stretch  ourselves,  when  pursu- 
ing our  goals." 

a  1910 

My  condolences  and  my  wife's  con- 
dolences, and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  go  to 
his  wife,  Ora,  his  daughter,  Danielle 
Thu,  and  son,  Dino,  as  well  as  to  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  with  regard  to  Mr. 
DeConcini  from  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Evo  A.  DeConcini.  Prominent  Democrat, 

Ex-JTJSTicE  or  Supreme  Court,  Dies  at  85 
(By  Joe  Burchell) 

Evo  Anton  DeConcini,  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat, former  Arizona  Supreme  Court  jiistice 
and  the  father  of  U.S.  Sen.  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini, died  yesterday  at  age  85. 

A  family  spokesman  said  E>eConcini  had 
been  iU  from  several  ailments  for  about  a 
month.  He  died  in  his  sleep  at  5:30  a.m.  at 
St.  Josephs  Hospital.  The  probable  cause  of 
death  was  heart  failure. 

DeConcini  was  often  called  "the  judge,"  a 
reference  to  his  years  as  a  Supreme  Court 
judge  in  Pima  County,  from  1941  through 
1946.  and  a  state  Supreme  Court  justice 
from  1949  through  1953. 

He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  DeConcini 
fortune,  made  in  real  estate. 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConciril,  D-Ariz.,  was  last 
with  his  father  for  several  hours  on  Satur- 
day. 

"My  father  will  be  missed  by  many,"  he 
said  yesterday.  "He  had  a  close  and  loving 
relationship  with  his  wife  and  children.  He 
was  a  role  model  for  his  children,  and  he  en- 
couraged us  to  re{u:h  out,  to  stretch  our- 
selves, when  pursuing  our  goals." 

Former  Gov.  Sam  Goddard,  a  i:>emocrat 
and  former  Tucsonan  who  now  lives  in 
Phoenix,  remembers  DeConcini  for  more 
than  just  his  contributions  to  Arizona's  po- 
litical history. 

Goddard  was  in  one  of  the  first  post- 
World  War  II  classes  to  go  through  the  Uni- 


versity of  Arizona  law  school.  Rep.  Morris 
K.  Udall,  D-Ariz.  and  former  Etemocratlc 
Gov.  Raul  Castro  were  in  the  same  class. 
Former  Democratic  Congressman  Stewart 
Udall  was  a  year  ahead  of  them. 

Morris  Udall  yesterday  described  DeCon- 
cini as  "one  of  the  outstanding  Arizonans  of 
his  generation." 

"He  was  our  patron  saint,"  Goddard  said 
of  DeConcini.  From  his  position  of  influ- 
ence, DeConcini  helped  the  soldiers-tumed- 
students  find  jobs,  counseled  them,  and 
helped  them  set  up  a  nursery  for  the  fami- 
lies many  of  them  were  already  raising, 
Goddard  said. 

Although  DeConcini  is  most  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  political  and  business  achieve- 
ments. U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Bllby 
said  he  remembers  DeConcini  as  "a  fine 
lawyer.  He  knew  the  law  and  he  luiew  how 
to  get  things  done." 

As  two  members  of  Tucson's  tiny  legal 
community  of  50  years  ago,  Bilby's  father 
and  DeConcini  had  been  close  personal 
friends  for  many  years  and  their  families 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together  since 
they  only  lived  a  few  bloclts  apart. 

The  only  blemish  on  DeConcini's  public 
image  came  from  an  incident  that  seemed  to 
link  his  family  to  the  Mafia.  In  1954, 
DeConcini  was  one  of  six  Tucson  residents 
who  testified  as  character  witnesses  for 
Joseph  Bonanno,  a  fellow  Tucson  resident 
as  well  as  a  reputed  Mafia  chief. 

DeConcini  was  bom  March  25,  1901,  in 
Iron  Mountain.  Mich.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
immigrant  Austrian  father  and  an  Italian 
mother. 

He  moved  to  Tucson  with  his  sister  Alice 
in  1921,  two  years  after  graduating  from 
high  school  in  Wisconsin.  After  a  brief  fling 
at  the  hotel  business,  they  moved  on  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  returned  nine  months  later  to 
stay. 

DeConcini  went  to  work  in  a  service  sta- 
tion and  started  attending  the  University  of 
Arizona  part  time. 

During  this  period,  he  started  subdividing 
and  selling  land  in  what  has  now  become 
the  center  of  the  city.  That  sowed  the  seeds 
for  the  family's  expansive  real  estate  and 
development  business. 

I'n  1932,  DeConcini  graduated  from  the 
UA  law  school  and  married  Ora  Webster,  a 
school  teacher  who  had  moved  to  Tucson 
from  Thatcher  a  few  years  earlier.  In  1933 
he  was  admitted  to  the  liar. 

A  year  later  he  became  involved  in  poli- 
tics, working  for  the  election  of  Democrat 
John  L.  Sullivan  as  attorney  general. 
DeConcini  was  credited  with  engineering  a 
successful  Sullivan  campaign  in  Pima 
County  and  was  rewarded  with  an  assistant 
attorney  general's  position  in  1935. 

DeConcini  left  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  the  next  year  to  run  for  Pima  County 
attorney. 

He  lost,  finishing  third  in  a  Democratic 
primary. 

Until  his  most  recent  illness,  DeConcini 
regularly  attended  Democratic  party  func- 
tions. Democratic  National  Committeeman, 
Martin  Bacal  said. 

And  many  Democratic  candidate  head- 
quarters, including  the  county  party  head- 
quarters, are  leased  from  the  DeConcini 
family,  often  at  favorable  rates. 

He  also  passed  the  political  bug  along  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Besides  the  senator,  another  son,  Dino, 
was  an  aid  to  former  Democratic  Gov.  Raul 
Castro  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  at- 
torney general.  Ora  DeConcini  is  a  former 
Democratic  National  Committeewoman.  His 


cousin,  Evo  J.  DeConcini,  is  a  hearing  offi- 
cer for  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commis- 
sion. 

In  1941,  DeConcini  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  state  Board  of  Regents,  but  he 
resigned  less  than  a  year  later  after  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Pima  County  Superior  Court 
judge,  a  position  he  held  until  his  term  ex- 
pired in  1946. 

Sullivan  resigned  the  attorney  general's 
post  in  the  wake  of  a  bribery  scandal  in 
1947,  13  years  after  DeConcini  helped  him 
to  get  elected.  DeConcini  was  appointed  to 
serve  out  the  remaining  year  of  his  term. 

Rather  than  stay  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Office  at  the  end  of  that  year,  DeCon- 
cini opted  instead  to  run  for  a  seat  on  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  in  1948.  The  cam- 
paign was  successful. 

DeConcini  did  not  seek  re-election  when 
he  ccwpleted  his  term  in  1953.  He  returned 
to  Tucson  to  reenter  private  law  practice 
and  manage  his  real  estate  investments. 

His  other  political  activities  Included 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Pima  County 
Democratic  Party  in  1940  and  chairman  of 
the  state  party  in  1956-57. 

DeConcini  also  served  as  director  and 
president  of  the  Tucson  Community  Chest, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Tucson 
Social  Service  Exchange. 

In  1948,  he  was  general  chairman  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  $1  million  for  improve- 
ments at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  also 
helped  raise  money  for  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
and  the  now  defunct  Comstock  Charity  Hos- 
pital. 

He  was  active  in  the  Pima  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  was  its  president  in  1956. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation,  several  state 
and  county  bar  associations,  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  legal  fraternity  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  and  the  Western  division  board 
of  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion. 

His  club  and  lodge  memberships  included 
Elks,  Moose,  Old  Pueblo  Club,  Round  Table. 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Italian-American  Club. 

DeConcini  was  awarded  the  Star  of  Soli- 
darity by  the  Republic  of  Italy  in  1954,  the 
Medallion  of  Merit  by  the  UA  in  1959,  and 
the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  UA  alumni  in 
1963. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ora;  a  daugh- 
ter, Danielle  Thu  of  Tucson;  sons  Dennis 
and  Dino,  of  Phoenix,  and  David  of  Tucson; 
and  12  grandchildren. 

There  will  be  a  rosary  for  DeConcini  at  8 
p.m.  tomorrow  at  the  Newman  Catholic  Stu- 
dent Center,  1625  E.  Second  St. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  9  a.m.  Friday  at 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  North  CampbeU 
Avenue  and  East  Lee  Street,  followed  by  a 
graveside  service  at  Holy  Hope  Cemetery. 

The  family  requests  memorials  in  DeCon- 
cini's name  be  made  to  Meals  for  Millions  or 
the  Community  Food  Bank. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  in  the  comments  he  just 
made  with  reference  to  the  father  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini]. 


BIG  DECISIONS  AHEAD 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   at  the 
close  of  business  today,  we  reach  a  key 


milestone   on   this   year's   legislative 
Journey.  We  have  come  a  long  way, 
but  there  are  many  miles  to  go.  Before 
us  are  issues  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, some  historic  In  nature.  When 
we  return  from  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  my  priority  will  be  action  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revo- 
lutionary tax  reform  package.  Work- 
ing with  Chairman  Bob  Packwood,  I 
hope  to  be  debating  this  legislation  as 
early  as  June  3d  or  4th.  Enacting  true 
tax   reform   will   affect   the   lives   of 
every  American:  In  my  view,  for  the 
better.  After  all.  the  taxpayers  have 
suffered  with  the  current  system  of  in- 
equity  and   confusion   long   enough. 
During  our  time  back  home,  we  will 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  loud  and 
clear  on  tax  reform.  Let  us  bring  their 
common  sense  back  to  Washington 
with  us.  J  „      ^ 

At  the  same  time,  House  and  Senate 
budget  conferees  will  hopefully 
hammer  out  a  budget-  and  deficit-re- 
duction plan  for  1987.  Once  that  goal 
Is  accomplished,  we  can  push  ahead 
with  appropriations  bills,  and  commit- 
tees can  begin  drafting  legislation  to 
achieve  their  reconciliation  savings. 
TWO  critical  economic  issues 
No  two  issues  are  more  critical  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy than  the  Ux  biU  and  budget.  If 
Congress  can  accomplish  those  twin 
goals,  the  amazing  period  of  economic 
prosperity  we  have  witnessed  during 
the  past  4  years,  will  continue  Into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

There  Is  yet  another  major  hurdle  In 
our  path— an  issue  that  transcends  our 
own    borders    and    transcends    party 
lines- -trade.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate    Finance    Committee    opened 
hearings  on  the  bipartisan  omnibus 
trade  bill  last  week.  And  I  hope  that 
after  we  finish  floor  action  on  the  tax 
bill,  the  conunittee  can  begin  serious 
consideration  of  major  trade  reform. 
We  need  tough  legislation  that  will 
guarantee   fair   trade   and   fair  play 
overseas.  There  is  simply  too  much  at 
stake  In  terms  of  American  jobs  to  let 
this  issue  get  away  from  us. 
conclusion 
So  there  It  Is,  Mr.  President.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  we  have  quite  a 
challenge  before  us.  But  the  potential 
benefits  for  the  country  should  be 
more  than  enough  reason  to  get  us 
moving.  The  truth  Is,  we  are  running 
short  on  time.  Come  June  2,  there  will 
be  only  65  legislative  days  before  our 
scheduled  adjoununent  date. 

There  Is  one  wild  card  In  all  of  this 
that  Just  might  make  the  difference- 
television.  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Strom 
Thuriiond]  opens  this  Chamber  at  2 
p.m.  on  June  2,  America  will  be  watch- 
ing. For  the  first  time.  Senate  proceed- 
ings will  be  beamed  coast  to  coast  for 
home  viewing  and  for  use  on  the 
evening  news.  TWs  historic  break- 
through could  be  the  catalyst  for  real 


action.  The  people  will  demand  noth- 
ing less.  If  they  don't  like  what  they 
are  seeing,  you  can  bet  we  will  hear 
about  It— and  that  Is  Just  what  we 

I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues  a  safe, 
happy,  and  fruitful  recess.  Spend  time 
with  your  families,  friends,  and  con- 
stituents. Please  get  some  rest.  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  sprint  to  the  finish. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE  2,  1986,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  we 
stand  In  adjournment.  In  accordance 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
144,  untU  Monday,  June  2.  1986.  at  2 
p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:10  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  June  2. 1986.  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1986: 

Department  op  Housino  and  Urban 
Development 
J.  Michael  Dorsey,  of  Miarouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Warren  T.  Lindqulst.  re- 
signed. 

Department  op  Justice 
William  H.  Ewlng.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment). 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  midshipmen,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  as  second  lleu- 
tenante  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  541  and  531,  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Averett  M.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  C.  Black.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenneth  A.  Reiman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  T.  Singel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larry  8.  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed Commissioning  Education  Program 
graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code  section  631: 
James  J.  Justice,  5360. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

medical  CORPS  (IIOZ) 

Adams.  David  B. 
Adams,  Henry  George 
Alexander,  Charlotte  E. 
Alexander.  James  Charle 
Alexander,  James  Thomas 
Almond,  Myron  David 
Anderson,  Mary  Alice 
Andersonprotsel,  Cris  J. 
Andrus,  Christine  Mllle 


Babcock,  Nolan  C. 

Baer,  Karl  Outher 

Barkhoff .  RUe  Lavonne 

Batten,  George  B. 

Batten,  Kristine  Witmer 

Bebout,  Robert  O. 

Bergf  ield,  Thomas  O. 

Beyer,  Gregory  L. 

Bishop,  John  W. 

Boice.  Douglas  Brittin 

Boaie.  Michael  Joseph 

Boston,  Edward  G. 

Brodlne,  Stephanie  Kay 

Brewer,  Richard  A. 

Browning.  Mark  D. 

Buchta,  Kathryn.  Slomlns 

Buck.  Richard  Lawrence 

Bundens,  Warner  Perry 

Burwell,  Richard  Keith 

Butler,  Frank  Kennedy  J. 
Calebaugh.  Donald  Lawre 
Carson.  John  Frederick 
Chalmers.  Antonla  Co. 
Chobanian.  Barkis  J. 
Clapper,  Mark  F. 
Clement.  Patrick  A. 
demons,  Peter  Michael 
Coleman,  Calude  Leroy 
Collins,  William  Thomas 
Congleton,  Michael  Will 
Corbett.  David  W. 
Corrall.  Carmen  J. 
Crane.  Jeffrey  M. 
Cueva.  Mary  Carolina 
CuUlson,  Thomas  R. 
Daniel.  Thomas  E. 
Davee.  Thomas  Southerla 
Davenport,  Nicholas  Ant 
Dolney.  James  Kenneth 
Ducatman,  Alan  Marc 
Eastman.  Thomas  Wayne 
Eaton.  Peter  Wesley 
Eder.  William  Ruppert 
Elegado,  Benlcio  Dias 
Elledge.  Elliott  Freder 
Esposito.  Paul  W. 
Faith.  William  T. 
Ferry.  Philip  J..  Ill 
Foote,  Norman  Noel 
Forehand,  Ronald  L. 
Fraser,  James  R. 
Fredericks,  Michael  Roy 
Gabriel.  Keith  R. 
Oaldl,  Albert  Peter 
Gete.  Stanley  B..  Jr. 
Gibson.  Kim  Fricke 
Glessner.  Steven  P. 
Goldstein,  Richard  Step 
Gonzalez.  Xavler  Lopes 
Goodman,  Floyd  Keith 
Greif.  Jon  Meredith 
Hamelberg,  Kim  8. 
Hansen,  Harold  Wayne 
Hansen.  Marshall  P. 
Harries.  Thomas  Joseph 
Harvey,  Joan 
Harvlel.  Jay  Duncan 
Hayes.  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
Henry.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Hess.  Leonard  W. 
HibbB.  Richard  O.,  Jr. 
HIckey.  Therese  Marie 
Hinkaon.  Montgomery 
Hoffman.  Stephen  Lev 
Holmes.  Elaine  Campbell 
Hoskins,  Iffat  Abbasi 
Houkom,  John  Arnold 
Howard,  Richard  Karl 
HoweU,  Harold  Blane 
Hughes,  William  Edward 
Hunt,  Wesley  Scott 
Hynd,  Robert  F. 
Jalndl,  Jeffrey  J. 
Jenkins,  FItsgerald  Hun 
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Johanek,  Michael  Freema 
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Turner,  James  Angus  Pinion.  Edward  Wesley 
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Steinbnigge,  Richard  Leonard 
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Black,  Ronald  Wayne 
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Johanek,  Michael  Freema 
Johnson,  Robert  P. 
Johnson,  Wayne  T. 
Jones,  Dan  Michael 
Jones,  Edgar  T. 
Kent,  Peter  D. 
Khan,  Anjum 
Kim,  Byung  Jin  Min 
Klos,  Joseph  Rodney 
Kuczler,  Prank  John.  Jr. 
Lamb,  Harold  Bransford 
Lammert,  Gary  R. 
Lamed,  David  C. 
Larosa,  John  Joseph 
Listen,  WUliam  A. 
Little.  William  Luveme 
LoRue,  Michael  J. 
Luhn,  Roderick  Penner 
Lukowski,  Peter  Joseph 
Lundgrin.  Daryl  Brent 
Martin.  Lawrence  K..  Jr. 
Matecjun,  John  Matthew 
Mathis.  William  F. 
Mayers,  Douglas  Lytle 
Mayo,  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Mclver,  Ronald  AUen 
McLellan.  David  Curtis 
Metz,  Stephen  AUan 
Miller,  Stephen  A. 
Miller,  WUliam  Parring 
Mills,  John  William 
Montgomery,  Jay  R. 
Moore.  Homer  J..  Jr. 
Moore.  Thomas  R. 
Murphy,  Mark  Edwin 
Nading,  John  Henry 
Nagi,  Constance 
Nanf  ro,  John  J. 
Nash,  John  D. 
Newcomer,  John  Allen 
Nisnida,  Dennis  Douglas 
Noack,  Nelleen  G. 
Nolan,  Thomas  E. 
Norconk,  James  Joseph  J. 
Olafson,  Raymond  Paul 
Opoliner.  Lawrence  Harv 
Pakzad,  Mehdi 
Paleologo,  Pred  Peter 
Piech,  Richard  Prank 
Platzer,  Peter  Benham 
Pon,  Eugene 
Potter,  Henry  Gilbert 
Pratt,  Michael  Prancis 
Prophete,  Robert  Y. 
Pugh,  Basil  Lester 
Ragan.  Joseph  N. 
Ray.  Joel  W. 
Rice,  Linda  Jo 
Robertson,  David  Wayne 
Rose.  Jerry  Wade 

.  Rosenstock.  Joel 
Russell,  John  Michael 
Saul.  William  L. 
Savage,  Robert  M. 
Scherokman,  Barbara  Jea 
Scotti.  Prank  A. 
Shea.  WUliam  Michael 
ShUling.  WUliam  Artbu 
Siemer.  Daniel  John 
Simpklns,  Cuthbert  Ormo 
Sizemore.  Richard  Tom  I. 
Smyth.  Lawrence  T.,  Jr. 
SoUock.  Ronald  Lee 
Soroka.  PaiU  Z. 
SoweU.  James  R. 
Steger,  James  Warren 
Tanksley.  Radford  D.,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Robert  Elmore 
Tedesco.  Joseph  M. 
Terbush.  James  Wayne 
Thompson.  Craig  Bemie 
Tlmberlake.  Gregory  A. 

Timtiman.  Mercedita  Tern 

Turk.  Kyong  T. 
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Turner.  James  Angus 
Turner,  Sibley  N. 
Vemalls.  Marina  N. 
Wand.  Kevin  Timothy 
Warlick.  Steven  R. 
Warren.  Tony  E. 
Weatherby.  Ellsworth.  II 
Weaver.  John  Edward 
Welsch.  Robert  J. 
White.  John  M..  Jr. 
Whitman,  Monroe  Calvin 
WUson.  George  Charles 
Wilson.  Terence  Scott 
Wittgrove.  Alan  Craig 
Yunan.  Evelina 
Zaloga.  Gary  P. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  (310X) 

Adams.  Mark  Mathew 
Alderman.  Howard  Leon 
Anderson,  James  Samuel 
Arinaga,  Larry  Kaoru 
BaU,  Edgar  Scott,  Jr. 
BeU.  WUliam  Ronald 
Bemacki.  William  John.  Jr. 
Blount,  WiUiam  Thomas 
Boyle,  John  Earl 
Bristow,  James  Steven 
Bristow.  William  Davis 
Brown,  Alfred  Aster 
Bunker,  Thomas  AUen 
Carman,  Kevin  Ross 
CarroU,  Joseph  David 
Chudzinski.  John  Michael.  Jr. 
Cook,  James  Edward 
Coon,  Wynn  Lewis 
Comely.  Edward  PhiUip 
Courter.  David  Earle 
Cronauer.  Harold  Thomas.  Jr. 
Davidson.  Mary  Ellen 
Davis.  James  Clifton  III 
Dismuke.  Henry 
Emo.  Michael  Leroy 
Plores,  Rufino  Bartolome 
Poley,  George  B. 
Pord,  David  Alexander 
Poster,  Robert  Leslie 
Frank,  Dennis  Michael 
Priedel,  John  Michael 
Greiner,  Robert  Alfred 
Grimes.  Gary  Charles 
Hall.  Kennard  Ray 
Hartman,  Douglas  Martin 
Hauser.  Christopher  George 
Hesch.  Gerald  Fank 
Hiza.  George  William 
Hof fer.  Jayme  Warren 
Huber.  Christopher  Douglas 
Hughes.  Gary  Jack 
Htmd.  John  Joseph 
Jacobs.  George  Ross.  Ill 
Jacobson,  Lee 
Jaggard.  Michael  Prancis 
Jordan.  Leonard  Rice.  Ill 
Joslin.  Richard  Morten 
KeUam.  Steven  Lloyd 
Lambert,  John  Robert 
Lancaster,  Donald  E>eloes.  Jr. 
Lancaster.  Merle  Leon 
Law,  Robert  Vincent 
Leclair,  Daniel  Vincent 
Maas.  Steven  Wells 
Maiman,  Dennis  Paul 
MaUon.  Patrick  Joseph 
McGee,  Gary  Owen 
McMican.  WiUiam  James 
MerriU.  Kenneth  James.  Ill 
MiUigan.  Robert  Lee 
MitcheU,  Dennis  Floyd 
MitcheU,  Mark  Leonard 
Moore,  James  Berry 
Morrision,  Richard  E.  Paul,  Jr. 
Munson.  Timothy  Clin 
Nelson.  Stewart  Albert 
Orr,  WUUam  David 


Pinion,  Edward  Wesley 
Popp.  Ronnald  Gordon 
Porterfield,  George  Lawrence 
Proctor.  Leonard  Lewis 
Rountree.  James  Summer 
Rushing.  Melvera  Robert 
Sanders,  Robert  Edinburgh 
Sandy.  Kathleen  Ann 
Schaffer,  John  Edward 
Schmidt.  Colman  Arthur 
Schrader,  Thomas  Diedrich 
Simmons,  John  Richard 
Sona,  David  Albert 
Sorenson,  Charles  Eric 
Sparks,  George  Prancis 
Sugermeyer,  Robert  Storck 
Sullivan,  Nicholas  Martin 
Tho.nas,  Weldon  Eugene 
Thornton,  Robert  Gregory 
Vandemoot,  Craig  Martin 
Verostek,  Ronald  Prancis 
Wadsworth.  David  Barry 
Walts,  Clifford  HoUoway,  Jr. 
Wenzel.  Kenneth  Edmund 
West,  Paul  Kenton 
Westin,  Mark  David 
Wortman,  David  Carl 
Wright,  William  Arthur 
Young.  Mark  Alan 
Zimmermann,  Bruce  Edward 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Atwater,  Jefferson  D. 
Belanus.  Donald  G. 
Carter,  John  Thomas 
Darcy.  WUliam  John 
De  Long,  Stanley  William 
Ferguson,  Melvin  Ray 
Foster,  Raymond  OrviUe 
Hamilton.  Loy  Blane 
Kurilec.  Robert  Edward 
May,  Charles  Henry 
Oddo,  Peter  Andrew 
Page,  Roger  W. 
Peters,  Michael  nmn 
Pierce,  R.  Bruce 
PucciareUi,  George  W. 
Pyrch.  Paul 
Rowland.  Robert  Gene 
Trawick.  MUton  Lamar 
Vintinner.  Gerald  S. 

CrVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  (510X) 

Ackerbauer.  Blair 
Anderson.  Lee  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Augustin,  James  Henry.  Jr. 
Berriman,  John  Wallace 
Bittle,  James  Earle 
Boothe,  Thomas  Mattison, 
Checkovich,  James  Keith 
Clements,  Neal  Woodson.  Jr. 
Corbett.  James  Thomas 
Doyle.  John  Raymond 
Fritchen.  David  Rex 
Galer.  Kenneth  Oriel 
Goddard.  Nelson  George 
Gorden.  David  WUliam 
Haas.  Richard  Fredrick.  Jr. 
Hutchins.  Donald  Bruce 
Keene.  Ronald  Earl 
Kendall.  James  Bruce 
Kennedy.  Michael  Gray 
Kleven,  Courtney  Craig 
Knoll.  Joseph  Carl 
Krochalis,  Richard  Francis 
Leidholt.  Deane  Edward 
Leonard.  Donald  Burgess 
MiUer,  Steven  Ridgely 
Praskievicz.  Michael  WaUace 
Roach.  David  Gepard 
Rodriguez,  Glenn  Robert 
Schlehr,  Christopher  George 
Seltzer,  George  Harrison  III 
Shultz,  Robert  Larry 
SoUenberger,  Lee  Andrew 


Steinbrugge,  Richard  Leonard 
Strelcher,  Burton  Loyal 
Wegener,  Gary  Raymond 
White,  Judson  Henry,  Jr. 
Ybanez,  Robert  Enrique 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  (3 SOX) 

Baggett,  Joseph  Edward 
Becker,  Pred  Reinhardt 
Champagne,  Gerald  Edwar 
Halvorson,  James  E. 
Horgan,  Mark  Michael 
Ledvina,  Thomas  Neal 
McLaughlin,  Peter  John 
Ottle.  Frederick  N. 
PameU,  Joe  M. 
Peace,  David  LesUe 
Prochazka,  Frank  J 
Radd.  John  David 
Stlmson,  Paul  M. 
Tapajcik,  John  Michael 
Walsh,  Richard  Francis 

DENTAL  CORPS  (320X> 

Anderson,  MaxweU  H. 
Arendt,  Douglas  M. 
Bezdek,  Donald  J. 
Bookwalter,  Charles 
Boyd.  WUliam  J..  Jr. 
BramweU,  John  D. 
Casella.  Michael  J. 
Gathers,  Samuel  J. 
Christian,  Leslie  AUen 
Dem,  WUliam  M. 
Diehl,  Mark  C. 
Dodd,  Robin  B. 
Durkowski,  Jerry  S. 
Dunn,  WUliam  B..  IV 
Eldrldge,  Marion  C. 
Engler,  Robert  A. 
FehUng.  Alfred  W..  Jr. 
Flanigan,  Timothy  J. 
Flath,  Robert  K. 
Gloria,  Joseph  A. 
Goodwin,  David  Andrew 
HamUton,  Robert  E. 
Harrison.  Kenneth  Michael 
Hart.  Franklin  Earl 
HUl,  Thomas  MarshaU 
Huffman,  Thomas  Dean 
Hunter.  Alvin  John 
Hutto,  Robert  E. 
Jones,  Gordon  K. 
Kiselica.  Lawrence  D. 
Knoppel,  Dorothy  Elian 
Kof fler,  David  Gary 
Kozlowski,  Gregory  G. 
KratochvU,  Frank  James 
Lessmann,  Ronald  Paul 
Little.  Michael  E. 
Mathis,  Barry  James 
McAmis,  Ronald  Wayne 
Meyer.  Daniel  M. 
Mork.  Thomas  O. 
Moss,  Stanley  D. 
Potter,  Stephen  Conrad 
Richardson,  Albert  Charles 
Sansom,  Byron  Paul 
Schmid,  Paul  Edward 
Turner,  Charles 
Turner,  Harry  Guthrie 
Turner,  Robert  Jeffrey 
Twohey,  SheUa  McCabe 
Vinci,  Richard  C. 
Waterman,  Marc  Norris 
Welsenseel.  John  A. 
Wliitt,  Joseph  C. 
WUey.  Paul  MarshaU 
Torty,  Jack  S. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  (330X) 

Anderson,  Charles  Lawson 
Ayers,  Robert  Ransome 
Barina,  Fred  George,  Jr. 
Bamett,  PhUUp  Jay 
Beatty,  Earl,  m 


Black,  Ronald  Wayne 
Bohnet,  Herbert  F. 
Bolduc.  Paul  R. 
Bourgeois,  August  Louis 
Campos,  Theodore  Ramlro 
Carter,  Robert  Charles 
Christopher,  John  Peter 
Crittenden,  George  Howard 
Davidson,  Dennis  Martin 
Deflbaugh,  Thomas  Richard 
Derr.  John  David 
Dittman,  David 
Estey,  Melvyn  Adams,  Jr. 
Evans.  WiUiam  Hector  J. 
Oammarano.  Peter  Vincent 
Oervais,  David  Royal 
Gibson.  George  E..  Jr. 
Greedan,  Andre  Michael 
Grissom,  Michael  PhlUlp 
Hughes,  Haywood  Nance 
Jlllson,  Susan  Gerhard 
Jones,  Buddy  LoweU 
Kramer,  Jeffrey  Allan 
Lane,  John  Charles 
Larocco.  James  Michael 
Meyer,  Michael 
Mlkkelsen,  Donald  John 
Miller,  Robert  Martin 
Morrison.  Kathleen  Doug 
Moses,  WUliam  Robert 
Oldham,  Richard  Thomas 
Parr,  Laurence  Fredrick 
Rand,  Bruce  Paul 
Rathjen,  Roger  Lee 
RockhiU.  Robert  Clayton 
Rooney,  John  Anthony 
Rosciam,  Charles  Joseph 
Sampson,  Raymond  Norman 
Skog.  Roy  Reynold,  Jr. 
.  Smith,  Donald  Anthony 
Vasquez.  Jesse  Hemande 
Watts.  Len  Stanley 
Weinberg.  Sheila  Ray 
Zimmerman,  Craig  Alan 
Zimmerman,  John  Harvey 

NURSE  CORPS  (a»OX) 

Brinckerhof  f ,  Judith  C. 
Bums,  Kathryn  Patricia 
CampbeU,  Marl  Elizabeth 
Carroll,  Sue  MUler 
Cornish,  David  Luther 
Cronin.  Mary  Ann 
EUis,  Susan  Lynn  F. 
Flynn,  Mary  Taylor 
Foster,  Irene  Antoinett 
Pridley,  Julianne  K.        . 
Glenn,  Judy  Jean 
Henbest,  David 
Jones,  Donald  Gerard 
Kraper.  Mary  JuUe 
Kunkel.  Ann  Marie 
Marine,  Peggy  Diane 
McMahon,  Linda  Ungvarsk 
Minnick,  Kristine  Ellen 
O'Hare,  Patricia  Jeanne 
Petersen,  Patricia  Lynn 
Peterson,  Janet  Lou 
Prultt,  Nancy  Strohsche 
Schemmer.  Carol  Lucy 
Schulte,  Linda  Ann 
Shelton,  Iifory  Coraelius 
Swan,  Catherine  Ann 
Swanson.  Jane  Westmorel 
Tomsky,  Carol  Nanette 
WiUlams,  Mary  Deborah 
Wright.  MitcheU  Paul 
Young,  Robert  Raymond 
Zabel,  Nancy  Diane 

LnOTBD  DUTY  OmCRR  (SUPPLY)   (SSIX) 

Pratt,  Walter  John 


CONFIRBIATIONS 


Executive  nominatiotu  conf inned  by 
the  Senate  May  21, 1986: 

Farm  Credit  Admimistratioh 

Marvin  Duncan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr..  U.8.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant.  UB.  Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  James  C.  Irwin,  U.8.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Vice  Commandant,  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  C.  Thompson.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  commander,  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Harry  S.  TRincAN  Scholarship  Foundation 
Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10, 1991. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  CouncU 
on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17.  1987. 

John  P.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17, 1988. 

Robert  8.  Muller.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  Septemt>er 
17, 1988. 

Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17. 1988. 

PhyUls  D.  Zlotnlck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Department  op  Labor 

Paula  V.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

John  A.  Pendergrass.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Railroad  Retiremxnt  Board 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1984. 

U.S.  Institute  op  Peace 

Morris  I.  Lelbman,  of  lUinols,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term  of  3  years 
expiring  January  19. 1987. 
National  FotnnMTioN  oh  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

PhyUis  P.  Bemey.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1990. 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  conunltment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
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May  21, 1986 


before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Marihe  C.orps 
The    following-named    colonels    of    the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 


nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 


James  E.  Sniff  en 
John  S.  Grinalds 
David  V.  Shuter 
Bobby  G.  Butcher 
George  L.  Cates 
Richard  H.  Hucluiby 


Jeremiah  W. 
Pearson,  III 
Walter  E.  Boomer 
Prank  A.  Huey 
John  A.  Studds 
WiUiam  M.  Keys 


IM  THE  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Alan 
R.  Dujenslii,  and  ending  Robert  S.  Samuel- 
son,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Bfay  12, 1986. 
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FEDERAL  COURT  STRIKES 
DOWN  PRESIDENTIAL  DEFER- 
RAL POWER 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1986 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday  May  16.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Issued  a  decision 
holding  that  the  President  lacks  the  power 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  defer  spending  of  appropriated  fi:r>ds. 

I  am  a  plaintiff  in  one  of  the  two  consolklat- 
ed  cases,  along  with  my  colleagues.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
SCHUMER.  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  a  number  of 
cities  and  other  beneficiaries  of  funding  under 
the  affected  programs.  The  city  of  New 
Haven.  CT.  in  my  district,  is  the  plaintiff  in  the 
ottiercase. 

I  want  to  share  this  important  constitutional 
decision,  which  firmly  upholds  the  Congress' 
power  to  control  spending,  with  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

[U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA] 

City  or  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

FLAINTirr,  V. 

United  States  or  America,  detendant. 

CIVIL  action  no.  86-04SS 

National  League  or  Cities,  et  al., 

PLAINTirrS,  V. 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  et  al.,  DErENDANTS. 

CIVIL  action  no.  SS-0460 

The  City  or  Chicago,  et  al.,  rLAiNTirrs,  v. 
United  States  Department  or  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development,  et  al.,  detend- 
ants. 

civil  action  no.  86-0967 

Memorandum  and  Order 
These  consolidated  cases,  now  l>efore  the 
Court  on  the  parties'  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment,  present  a  challenge  to  the 
President's  deferral  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  various 
domestic  programs  in  fiscal  1986.'  Specif i- 


>  Jurisdiction  U  predicmted  upon  28  U.S.C.  i  1331. 

PlalntUfs  InitiaUy  sought  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion, and  the  parties  submitted  memoranda  accord- 
ingly. Prior  to  hearing,  however,  the  parties  pro- 
posed, and  the  Court  agreed,  that  the  matter  be 
treated  as  one  of  cross-motions  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, the  Issues  being  exclusively  of  law  and  the 
merits  having  been  fully  briefed.  The  Court  consoli- 
dated the  hearing  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  with  hearing  on  the  merits  pur- 
suant to  Fed.R.Clv.  P.  85(aX3>,  gave  the  parUes  ad- 
ditional time  to  supplement  the  record  as  appropri- 
ate to  cross-motions  for  summary  Judgment,  and 
has  decided  the  case  on  an  expedited  basis. 


cally,  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  sUtute 
pursuant  to  which  the  President  has  acted 
to  defer  "budget  authority"  <  is  unconstitu- 
tional by  reason  of  the  presence  of  an  Insev- 
erable one-House  legislative  veto  provision 
in  the  legislation  as  enacted.  For  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  below,  plaintiffs'  motions  for 
summary  judgment  will  be  granted,  defend- 
ants' motion  for  summary  Judgment  denied, 
and  the  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
sought  will  be  entered  as  prayed. 

In  November,  1985.  President  Reagan 
signed  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ("HUD"),  Pub.  L.  No. 
99-160,  99  SUt.  909  (1985),  which  appropri- 
ated funds  for  certain  long-standing  local 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. On  February  S,  1986,  the  President 
sent  impoundment  notices  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  announcing  his  deferrals  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  four  pro- 
grams at  Issue  here.  H.  Doc.  No.  99-161, 
99th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  246-53  (1986);  51  Fed. 
Reg.  5829,  553-58  (Feb.  18.  1986).  The  defer- 
rals were  not  made  in  response  to  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  Pub.  L.  No.  99-177,  99  Stat. 
1038  (1985),  but  were,  rather.  Intended  by 
the  President  to  bring  1986  spending  levels 
Into  line  with  his  1987  proposed  budget.  H. 
Doc.  No.  99-161  at  246.  The  deferrals  have 
been  put  into  effect  and  are  indisputably 
having  a  present  (and  by  plaintiffs  unde- 
sired)  Impact  on  the  programs,  their  propo- 
nents, and  their  Intended  beneficiaries. 

Plaintiffs  are  various  representatives  of 
those  affected:  cities,  mayors,  community 
groups,  members  of  Congress,  associations 
of  mayors  and  municipalities,  and  disap- 
pointed expectant  recipients  of  benefits 
under  the  programs  so  diminished.  Nominal 
defendants  are  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  (the  "Secretary"),  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ("OMB"). 

Of  the  four  programs  in  Jeopardy  the  first 
is  luiown  as  the  Section  8  Housing  Assist- 
ance Payments  Program  ("Section  8"),  es- 
tablished by  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  amending  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  42  U.S.C.  {1437(f) 
(1982  «t  Supp.  I  1983  &  Supp.  II  1984).  Sec- 
tion 8's  purpose  is  to  assist  lower-Income 
families  in  obtaining  housing  by,  inter  alia, 
a  direct  housing  subsidy.  The  Secretary  of 
HUD  disburses  funds  to  state  and  local 
housing  agencies  which,  in  turn,  use  the 
funds  to  obtain  housing  for  low  income  fam- 
ilies. The  HUD  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986  Included  nearly  $2.4  billion  for 
direct  housing  subsidies,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  deferred  all  but  $184  million. 

The  second  program  concerned  was  cre- 
ated by  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  12  U.S.C.  {  1701q  (1982  it  Supp.  I  1983 
it  Supp.  II 1984)  ("Section  202"),  to  assist  In 
housing  the  elderly  and  handicapped  with 
direct  loans  to  private  non-profit  corpora- 


'"Budget  authority"  means  the  "authority  pro- 
vided by  Uw  to  enter  Into  obllgaUons  which  wUl 
result  in  Immediate  or  future  ouUays  Involving 
Oovemment  funds . ..."  3  D.8.C.  i  623(2)  (1983). 


tions,  limited  profit  sponsors,  consumer  co- 
operatives, and  certain  public  agencies,  for 
use  In  constructing  or  rehabilitating  low 
cost  rental  units.  Section  202  also  operates 
in  conjunction  with  Section  8  to  provide  a 
direct  subsidy  for  rental  costs  Incurred  by 
elderly  and  handicapped  people  living  In 
Section  202  housing.  The  fiscal  year  1986 
HUD  appropriations  bill  Included  1631  mil- 
lion for  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  lend  under 
Section  202  and  $1.6  billion  for  rent  subsi- 
dies under  Section  8.  The  President  deferred 
approximately  $600  million  in  construction 
loan  money  and  all  but  $12.8  million  of  the 
rent  subsidies. 

The  Community  Development  Blocii 
Orant  ("CDBO")  program  originated  In 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  42  U.S.C.  15301 
(1982  St  Supp.  I  1983  St  Supp.  II  1984).  The 
CDBO  program  was  designed  to  consolidate 
a  numl>er  of  grant  programs  providing  fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  governments  with 
funds  to,  inter  alia,  acquire  property,  con- 
struct public  facilities,  rehabilitate  housing, 
support  economic  development  projects,  and 
extend  social  and  health  services  to  low 
income  people.  The  CDBO  program  alloca- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1986  was  $3.1  blUlon.  The 
President  deferred  $500  million. 

The  final  program  affected  was  created  by 
Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1 1452b  (1982  A  Supp.  I 
1983)  ("Section  312").  Under  Section  312, 
the  Secretary  lends  funds  to  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  single-  and  multi-family  resi- 
dential property  in  low-income  neighlwr- 
hoods.  Typically,  cities  or  local  public  agen- 
cies administer  the  program,  lending  money 
to  low-  and  middle-income  people  who  will 
occupy  the  housing  they  will  use  the  funds 
to  rehabilitate.  For  fiscal  year  1986  Con- 
gress appropriated  no  new  funds  for  the 
Section  312  program,  but  instead  directed 
that  all  funds  remaining  in  the  program, 
$166  million,  should  be  made  available  for 
new  loans  in  1986.  The  President  has  de- 
ferred $135  million  of  the  sum. 

Plaintiffs  have  submitted  numerous  affi- 
davits—of mayors,  city  managers,  directors 
of  local  public  agencies,  and  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  depleted  programs— attesting 
to  the  observable  Impact  the  budget  defer- 
rals have  had  and  will  have  on  local  affairs. 
The  affidavlU  assert  (presently  without 
contradiction),  for  example,  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  eligible  low-income  families 
will  receive  Section  8  assistance  this  year, 
that  no  elderly  or  handicapped  people  will 
receive  rent  sutisidles:  and  that  no  loans  to 
rehabilitate  housing  in  depressed  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  made.  The  mayors  and  city 
managers  state  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
their  CDBO  programs,  necessitating  the 
layoff  of  staff  and  a  substantial  reduction  In 
such  social  and  health  services  as  shelters 
for  the  homeless,  meals  to  elderly,  public 
transportation  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Job  training,  health  and  dental  care 
for  low-income  people,  and  child  care  for 
single  parents. 

In  deferring  the  expenditure  of  appropri- 
ated funds  the  President  acted  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344,  88  Stat.  397,  or 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  •  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  ipoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Dure  precisely.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  also 
known  as  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (the  "Act"  or  "ICA"),  Pub.  L.  No.  93- 
344.  \\  1001-1017,  88  SUt.  297.  323-37  (codi- 
fied at  2  U.S.C.  \\  681-88  (1982  tt  Supp.  II 
1984)).  Under  the  Act  the  President  can  Im- 
IMimd  funds  in  two  ways.  First,  he  may  pro- 
pose to  "rescind,"  or  cancel,  all  or  part  of 
the  budget  authority  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  a  particular  program.  2  U.S.C. 
S  683.  To  propose  a  rescission  the  President 
fsust  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  de- 
tailing the  amount  of  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion, the  reasons  for  it,  and  a  swnmary  of 
the  effects  the  rescission  would  have  on  the 
programs  involved.  Congress  then  has  45 
days  within  which  to  approve  the  proposed 
rescission  by  a  "rescission  bill"  that  must  be 
passed  by  both  houses.  Id.  If  it  fails  of  ap- 
proval, the  President  must  allow  the  fuU 
amount  appropriated  to  be  spent. 

The  Act's  second  device  enabling  the 
President  to  impotmd  fimds  is  one  of  "defer- 
ral," or  delay,  of  the  budget  authority  ap- 
propriated. 2  U.S.C.  \  684.  The  President  or 
certain  subordinate  officers  of  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Branch  may  propose  to  defer  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  without  advance  congres- 
sional approval,  but  the  President  must 
promptly  notify  Congress  of  the  deferral, 
the  reasons  for  the  deferral,  the  impact  the 
deferral  will  have  on  the  programs  involved, 
and  "any  legal  authority  invoked  by  him  to 
Justify  the  proposed  deferral."  2  U.S.C. 
S  684(aK4).  The  statute  as  written,  however, 
allows  a  deferral  to  be  overridden  by  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  passed  by  either 
House. 

It  is  this  latter  provision  of  the  Act  that 
plaintiffs  challenge  as  unconstitutional,  al- 
lowing, as  it  does,  for  a  so-called  one-House 
legislative  veto  of  impoundments  proposed 
by  the  President.  Defendants  concede,  of 
course,  that  a  one-House  veto  is  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  v. 
Chadha,  462  U.S.  919  (1983).  but  they  argue 
that  the  morbid  provision  alone  may  be  ex- 
cised from  the  Act,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  statute  intact,  including  the  deferral  au- 
thority itself.  Plaintiffs  vigorously  dispute 
the  severability  of  the  one-House  veto  from 
the  grant  of  power  it  was  expected  to  con- 
tain, contending  that  Congress  would  never 
have  passed  a  statute  conferring  such  au- 
thority without  it.  The  principal  question 
presented,  therefore,  is  whether  the  one- 
House  veto  is  discretely  severable  from  the 
rest  of  the  ICA.  and  if  not.  how  much  other 
statutory  tissue  must  accompany  it.' 
II. 

In  Chadha,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
"invalid  portions  of  a  statute  are  to  be  sev- 
ered '  "[ulnless  it  is  evident  that  the  Legisla- 
ture would  not  have  enacted  those  provi- 
sions which  are  within  its  power,  independ- 
ently of  that  which  is  not. 462  UJS.  at 


>  Defendants  also  suggest  that  plaintiffs  are  with- 
out standing  to  force  adjudication  of  the  issue,  be- 
cause not  all  have  demonstrated  any  direct  Injuries 
they  have  themselves  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ferrals or  shown  how  they  would  t>enefit  if  the 
relief  prayed  were  granted.  It  is  now  well-settled, 
however,  that  if  one  plaintiff  has  standing  to  bring 
an  action,  a  court  need  not  consider  the  standing  of 
all  other  plaintiffs  Iwfore  addressing  the  merits. 
See,  e.0..  Watt  v.  Enern  Action  Educational  Foun- 
dation, 454  VS.  151.  180  (1981);  Buckley  v.  Vaieo, 
434  VS.  1,  12  (1976)  (per  curiam).  The  Courts 
review  of  the  interests  asserted  in  the  several  cases 
before  it  discloses  that  at  least  one  plaintiff  is  Im- 
mediately concerned  with  each  of  the  programs  af- 
fected by  the  deferrals  and  will  liltely  benefit  if  the 
funds  are  restored. 


[TENSio^  OF  Remarks 

QSl-SsTqlmtiM  Bucklev  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1. 
108  (1976),  qubting  Champlin  Refining  Co. 
V.  Corporation  x:omm'n  of  Oklahoma,  286 
VS.  210,  234  (193X)).  The  presence  of  a  sev- 
erability clause  in  me  legislation  creates  a 
presumption  of  severability,  id.  at  932,  and  a 
"provision  is  further  presumed  severable  if 
what  remains  after  severanc^'ls  fully  opera- 
ble as  a  law.'"  Chadha,  462.  U.S.  at  934, 
quoting  Champlin,  286  U.S.  at  3^4.* 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  thisBlrcuit  has 
recently  had  occasion  to  apply  Chadha  in 
Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Donovan,  766  P.2d 
1550  (D.C.  Cir.  1985).  cert  granUd,  106  S. 
Ct.  1259  (1986).  in  a  severability  case.'  Hold- 
ing that  the  proponents  of  inseverability 
had  not  met  their  burden  of  overcoming  the 
presimiption  of  severability,  the  court  ar- 
ticulated the  analytical  process  it  would 
follow: 

"Our  charge  is  to  save  as  much  of  the  stat- 
ute as  we  can,  consistent  of  course  with  the 
underlying  legislative  intent.  Only  if  we  con- 
clude that  Congress  would  not  have  includ- 
ed a  provision  absent  the  constitutionally 
flawed  portion  is  that  provision  to  fall.  The 
issue  cannot  be  whether  Congress  preferred 
the  statute  with  the  imconstitutional  provi- 
sion over  the  same  statute  without  that  pro- 
vision. Manifestly,  Congress'  preference  is 
abundantly  clear  from  its  inclusion  of  the 
unconstitutional  provision.  Nor  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  would  have  passed 
some  alternative  version  of  the  statute  if  it 
knew  that  it  could  not  lawfully  have  includ- 
ed the  offending  provision.  That  is,  "the 
question  is  not  whether  Congress  would 
have  enacted  thCis]  exact  statute!]  had  it 
known  at  the  time  of  enactment  that  the 
legislative  ve^o  provisions  were  invalid,  but 
rather,  whether  Congress  would  have  pre- 
ferred thCis]  statute!],  after  severance  of 
the  legislative  veto  provision! ],  to  no  stat- 
ute!] at  aU."  GvXf  Oil  Corp.  v  Dyke,  34  P.2d 
979.  804  (T.E.C.A.)  (emphasis  in  original), 
cert,  denied  -  U.S.  — .  105  S.  Ct.  173,  83 
L.Ed.2d  108  (1984)." 
766  F.2d  at  1560  (footnote  omitted). 

A  similar  analysis  is  apposite  here,  but  it 
points  ineluctably  to  a  contrary  conclusion 
as  to  Che  severability  vel  non  of  the  one- 
House  veto,  without  more,  from  the  ICA. 
This  case  involves  a  statute  vastly  different 
in  origin,  purpose,  and  effect.  As  the  very 
title  of  the  Act  suggests,  a  search  for  means 
by  which  Congress  could  wrest  control  over 
the  budget  from  what  it  perceived  as  a 
usurping  E}xecutive  was  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  entire  legislative  effort.  Control— how  to 
regain  and  retain  it— was  studied  and  debat- 
ed at  length,  on  the  floor  and  in  committee, 
over  a  period  of  years  by  a  Congress  virtual- 
ly united  in  its  quest  for  a  way  to  reassert 
its  fiscal  prerogative.  A  clearer  case  of  con- 
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*  The  statute  at  issue  in  Chadha  contained  a  sev- 
erability clause;  the  ICA  contains  no  such  clause, 
but  its  absence  is  not  dispositive,  merely  evidence  of 
congressional  intent.  In  considering  the  ICA  Con- 
gress, anticipating  Chadha,  recognized  that  the 
one-House  veto  provision  might  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  did  not  even  discuss  the  addition  of  a 
severability  clause.  See,  e.g.,  H.R.  Rep.  93-458,  1st 
Sess.  87  (1973)  (minority  views)  (one-House  veto 
was  "of  doubtful  legal  effect"). 

*  Alaska  AirliTiet  reversed  a  district  court  decision 
holding  the  reservation  of  a  one-House  veto  over 
agency  regulations  Implementing  an  employee  pro- 
tection program  in  deregulatory  legislation  to  be  in- 
severable from  the  program  itself.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals found  the  program,  as  established  by  the  stat- 
ute, to  be  fully  operable  with  or  without  the  over- 
sight afforded  by  the  one-House  veto,  and  the  pro- 
gram, rather  than  the  oversight,  the  dominant  leg- 
islative objective. 


gressional  intent— ob&ession  would  be  more 
accurate— is  hard  to  imagine. 

Before  examining  the  documentary  legis- 
lative history  of  the  ICA,  a  digression  into 
the  historical  political  context  in  which  it 
was  conceived  is  necessary.  In  the  early 
1970's,  President  Nixon  began  to  use  im- 
poundments as  a  means  of  shaping  domestic 
policy  to  his  liking,  withholding  funds  from 
various  programs  he  did  not  favor.  The  le- 
gality of  these  impoimdments  was  repeated- 
ly litigated,  and  by  1974.  impoimdments  had 
been  vitiated  in  more  thui  50  cases  and 
upheld  in  only  four.* 

Congress  was  incensed  at  what  many 
members  regarded  as  an  unconstitutional 
arrogation  of  budgetary  power  by  President 
Nixon.  ^  Realizing  that  case-by-case  adjudi- 
cations were  both  inefficient  and  unpredict- 
able, it  began  consideration  of  definitive  leg- 
islation for  impoundment  control.  See  Abas- 
cal  and  Kramer.  Presidential  Impoundment 
Part  II:  Judicial  and  Legislative  Responses, 
63  Geo.  L.J.  149,  169  (1974).  In  1972  Con- 
gress established  a  Joint  Study  Group  on 
Budget  Control  to  study  the  matter  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress;  the 
Group's  report,  issued  the  following  year, 
called  for  wide-ranging  reform  of  the  budget 
process.  Joint  Study  Comm.  on  Budget  Con- 
trol, 93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  Recommendations 
for  Improving  Congressional  Control  Over 
Budgetary  Outlay  and  Receipt  Totals 
(Comm.  Print  1973).  In  1973  both  Houses 
first  proposed  their  own  bills. 

It  is  apparent  from  historical  circum- 
stances alone  that  the  legislation  to  which 
Congress  was  building  would  be  designed 
and  expected  to  mark  the  limits  of  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  power  in  the  matter 
of  impoimdments  henceforth,  beyond  the 
incumlH»n«^y  of  the  then-President,  at  the 
time  preoccupied  with  the  aftermath  of  Wa- 
tergate, who  had,  by  the  time  the  legislation 
was  being  readied,  forsworn  the  use  of  im- 
poundments for  the  duration  of  his  adminis- 
tration altogether.  Note,  Texas  Law  Review, 
at  703-04  n.62.  Congress  was  intent  upon  re- 
covering its  primacy  in  matters  of  money 
and  spending  for  all  time. 

In  1973  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that  pur- 
ported to  give  the  President  limited  author- 
ity to  impound  appropriations  for  60  days, 
provided  that  the  appropriation  be  available 
for  obligation  at  the  end  of  60  days  if  its  im- 


•  See  e.q..  Train  v.  City  of  Neu>  York,  420  VS.  35 
(1975)  (municipal  waste  treatment  projects);  Qua- 
damuz  v.  Ash,  368  F.  Supp.  1233  (O.D.C.  1973)  (envi- 
ronmental and  housing  rehabilitation  funds);  Na- 
tional Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters, Inc.  v.  Weinberger,  361  P.  Supp.  897  (D.D.C. 
1973)  (public  health  funds).  For  a  complete  list  of 
Impoundment  cases,  see  Staff  of  Joint  Comm.  on 
Congressional  Operations,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Spe- 
cial Report  on  Court  Challenges  to  Executive 
Branch  Impoundments  of  Appropriated  Funds 
(Comm.  Print  1974):  Staff  of  House  Comm.  on  Qov- 
emment  Operations.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  Report  on 
Presidential  Impoundment  o/  Congressional  Appro- 
priated Funds:  An  Analysis  of  Recent  Federal  Court 
Decisions  (Comm.  Print  1974).  See  also  Note,  Ad- 
dressing the  Resurgence  of  Presidential  Budgetmak- 
ing  lnitiatit>e:  A  Proposal  to  Reform  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  63  Tex.  L.  Rev.  693.  697 
n.34  (1985)  (hereinafter  cited  as  "Note.  Texas  Law 
Review"). 

'See  generally  Joint  Hearings  on  Impoundment 
of  Appropriated  Funds  by  Oie  President  Before  the 
Ad  Hoc  Svbcomm.  on  Impoundment  of  Funds  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Oovemment  Operations  and  the 
Sut>comm.  on  Separation  of  Povaers  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  the  Jxidiciary.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973); 
and  Hearings  on  Executive  Impoundment  of  Appro- 
priated Funds  Before  the  Sut>comm.  on  Separation 
Of  Pov>ers  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
93d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1971). 


poundment  were  not  approved  by  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution.  S.  373,  93d  Cong., 
Ist  Seas.,  passed  Senate.  119  Cong.  Rec. 
15.255  (1973).  That  same  year  the  House 
passed  a  bill  containing  anti-impoundment 
measures  giving  the  President  authority  to 
cancel  or  delay  budget  authority  upon 
notice  to  Congress  of  his  action,  subject, 
however,  to  a  one-House  veto.  H.R.  7130. 
93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  passed  House,  119  Cong. 
Rec.  39.740  (1973).  In  1974  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  the  House  bill  after 
substituting  for  the  one-House  veto  the  lan- 
guage of  a  new  Senate  bill.  S.  1541.  93d 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1974).  which  forbade  Im- 
poimdments altogether.  120  Cong.  Rec.  7938 
(1974).  (S.  1541  would  have  required  the 
President  to  propose  rescissions  whether  he 
wished  to  evade,  or  merely  delay,  budget  au- 
thority.) The  bill  also  purported  to  amend 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  to  eliminate  any 
possible  basis  for  its  invocation  by  a  Presi- 
dent as  authority  for  impoundments.* 

In  conference  committee  a  (x>mpromlse 
was  reached  that  Included  features  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Houses  were  equally  committed  to  con- 
fining a  President's  power  to  Impound  ap- 
propriations and  to  restore  to  Congress  ulti- 
mate control  over  the  budget  pr(x:ess.  See  S. 
Conf.  Rep.  No.  93-924,  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
49.  76-78  (1974).  The  compromise  bill  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  approach  for  rescissions,  or 
permanent  Impoundments,  requiring  ap- 
proval for  rescissions,  or  permanent  im- 
poundments, requiring  approval  through 
the  enactment  of  legislation.  It  employed 
the  House  approach  for  deferrals,  or  tempo- 
rary impoundments,  allowing  the  deferrals 
to  become  effective  unless  disapproved  by 
either  House.  The  compromise  bill  also  in- 
corporated an  amendment  to  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  ensuing  debates  upon  the  compro- 
mise conference  bill  in  both  Houses  demon- 
strate near-unanimous  consensus  on  the 
part  of  the  members  that  total  congression- 
al control  over  the  Impoundment  process 
would  be  a  legislative  sine  qua  non.  Without 
a  ready  device  to  quash  any  impoundment 
of  which  it  disapproved— temporary  or  per- 
manent—Congress was  of  no  mind  to  con- 
cede to  any  President  a  warrant  to  Impound 
at  all. 

Representative  Brotzman,  for  example. 
said: 

"Until  now.  the  President's  Impoundment 
of  funds  has  been  the  only  thing  keeping 
this  spending  under  control.  I  believe  that 
impounding  of  funds  ultimately  works  to 
the  detriment  of  every  American  citizen  by 
weakening  the  separation  of  powers  be- 


•  The  AnU-Defidency  Act  is  codified  at  13  U.S.C. 
II 1341  and  1512  (1983).  Prior  to  Its  amendment  in 
1974,  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  "apportion"  funds  where  Justified  by  "other 
developments  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriation  was  made  available."  31  D.8.C. 
|6e8<cX3)  (1970)  amended  by  Budget  and  Im- 
pounding Control  Act  of  1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344. 
■nt.  Z.  1 1002,  88  SUt.  3»7.  333.  President  Nixon 
relied  on  this  section  as  authortntlon  for  the  im- 
poundments he  made.  Note.  Texas  Law  Review,  at 
899-700.  The  Act  was  amended  to  limit  apportion- 
ments to  provision  for  contingencies,  to  achieve  sav- 
insB  made  poHllrie  by  changes  in  requirements  or 
program  efficiency,  or  as  specifically  provided  by 
tew.  13  U.&C.  1 1513(cXl).  The  amendment  was 
part  of  the  overall  reform  of  the  budget  process, 
and  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  apportion- 
ment as  an  instrument  of  poUcy-maUng.  See,  e.g., 
110  Cong.  Rec  7668  (1074)  (remarks  of  Senator 
MusUe). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tween  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

"However,  if  the  Congress  were  to  destroy 
this  power  to  impound  funds,  without  first 
providing  the  machinery  to  responsibly 
handle  the  Federal  budget,  the  result  would 
be  bankruptcy  for  the  American  i>eople. 

"There  must  be  a  mechanism  in  the  Con- 
gress to  effectively  limit  congressional 
spending  and  this  bill  accomplishes  the 
goal. .  .  . 

"The  bill  permits  the  President  to  im- 
pound funds  solely  for  contingencies  ro  to 
affect  !sic]  certain  savings.  The  President  is 
required  to  repori  any  impoundment  action 
to  the  Congress  by  means  of  a  deferral  mes- 
sage, and  the  Congress  is  given  the  right  to 
pass  an  Impoundment  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral,  thereby  making  the  funds 
available  for  their  Intended  purpose."  120 
Cong.  Rec.  19.665-86  (1974).  Representative 
Randall  termed  impoundment  control  one 
of  the  "tools  for  budget  control."  and  also 
an  important  "tool  to  fight  the  impound- 
ment process  of  funds  appropriated  needed 
to  carry  out  authorized  programs  so  urgent- 
ly needed  by  our  peopie. "  Id.  at  19,686-87. 
Representative  Slsk  expressed  his  belief 
that  congressional  appropriations  needed 
protection  from  executive  impoundment, 
stating  "the  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  stop  the  arrogation  of  power  of  the  Na- 
tion's purse  strings."  and  "ItJhere  are  sever- 
al significant  provisions  in  the  budget  con- 
trol bill,  but  none  are  as  important  as  the 
prohibition  against  impoundment  by  execu- 
tive flat.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  19.687.  Representative 
O'Neill  emphasized  the  importance  of  Con- 
gress' ability  under  the  compromise  bill  "to 
review  and  terminate  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  by  the  executive  branch"  and  to  de- 
termine whether  impoundments  are  neces- 
sary. I<L  at  19.689.  Numerous  statements 
from  other  representatives  declare  support 
in  like  terms  for  the  compromise  bill  and 
the  need  for  control  of  Presidential  Im- 
poundments, See,  e.g.,  id.  at  19,680  (Rep. 
Slkes);  id.  at  19.684  (Rep.  Pickle);  id.  (Rep. 
Bingham):  id.  at  19.686  (Rep.  Badlllo);  id.  at 
19,690  (Rep.  Atmunzlo);  at  19.69S  (Rep. 
Pepper);  id.  at  19.696  (Rep.  Matsunsaga). 

Senator  Tower  also  declared  his  approval 
of  congressional  control  of  Impoundments, 
saying  that  control  of  the  President's  ability 
to  impound  "should  help  restore  a  better 
balance  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government."  Id.  at  20,486. 
Other  senators  concurred.  See,  e.g.,  id.  at 
20,470-71  (Sen.  Metcalf);  i±  at  20.472-73 
(colloquy  between  Sen.  McClellan  and  Sen. 
Ervin):  id.  at  20,476  (Sen.  Cranston);  id.  at 
20.481  (colloquy  between  Sen.  Humphrey 
and  Sen.  Ervin);  id.  at  20.485  (Sen.  Tower). 

The  one-House  veto  was  specifically  ex- 
tolled as  an  integral  component  of  the  con- 
trol machinery  being  considered.  On  the 
House  side  numerous  statements  by  repre- 
sentatives Illustrate  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  It.  Rep.  Boiling's  statement  In 
support  of  the  conference  bill  is  an  example: 

"Prom  the  start  I  have  held  to  the  posi- 
tion that  Impoundment  control  Is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  budget  reform.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  Congress  to  establish  new  pro- 
cedures for  the  appropriation  of  funds  <f  the 
President  can  override  the  will  of  Congress 
by  means  of  impoundment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  methods  used  to  control  Presiden- 
tial Impoundments  must  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  They  should  neither  deny  the 
President  the  capability  to  manage  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  nor  impose  upon  Congress 
the  burden  of  redoing  Its  previous  decisions. 
In  line  with  this  position,  the  House  last 
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year  passed  H.R.  8480  to  provide  for  the 
veto  of  any  Impoundment  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  and  a  similar  provision  was 
incorporated  into  H.R.  7130  when  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  December. 

"I  can  report  that  the  conference  bill  both 
upholds  the  position  of  the  House  and 
makes  some  worthwhile  elaborations  in  the 
procedures  of  expenditure  control.  The  bill 
addresses  the  various  types  of  Impound- 
ments and  provides  appropriate  procedures 
for  each.  First,  it  provides  for  disapproval 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  of  Presi- 
dential proposals  to  defer  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  Analysis  has  shown  that  deferrals 
constitute  the  lion's  share  of  Impotmdment 
actions  and  many  of  these  are  for  routine  fi- 
nancial purposes  and  involve  neither  ques- 
tions of  policy  nor  attempts  to  negate  the 
will  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  deferrals, 
disapproval  can  be  expressed  by  resolution 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Such  dis- 
approval will  clearly  instigate  !sic]  the  view 
of  Congress  that  the  deferral  is  not  merely  a 
routine  financial  matter.  When  disapproved 
by  either  House  or  Senate,  a  deferral  must 
cease  at  once." 
120  Cong.  Rec.  19.674  (1974). 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ervin.  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  reported  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Impoundment  control  portion  of 
the  compromise  bill  and  stated  that  the 
"highly  controversial  Issue"  of  impound- 
ment control  "is  dealt  with  by  way  of  an  ef- 
fective compromise."  Id.  at  20.464.  He  noted 
that  "the  President  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  impound  lawfully  appropri- 
ated funds  in  the  absence  of  a  delegation  of 
such  authority  by  the  Congress."  but  that 
there  were  situations  In  which  deferral  or 
rescission  of  budget  authority  was  the  best 
policy.  Id.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  compro- 
mise bill  addresses  "three  types  of  executive 
actions  and  places  restrictioni  on  each  of 
them. "  Id.  (emphasis  added).* 

Thus,  unlike  the  challenged  provision  of 
the  statute  In  Alaska  Airline*,  the  one- 
House  veto  is  not  to  the  ICA  merely  a  super- 
fluous afterthought;  it  is.  rather,  the  instru-. 
ment  expreuly  chosen  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous Congress  to  exert  its  control  over  im- 
poundments-by-deferral when  proposed  by 
the  President.'" 

Defendants'  contention  that  the  primary 
objective  of  Congress  In  passing  the  Act  was 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  information  It 
would  receive  about  proposed  deferrals  In 
the  accompanying  "message"  Is  simply  not 


•The  one-House  veto  had  also  been  diaeusied  in 
the  floor  debates  on  the  original  bills,  with  mem- 
bers expressing  similar  views.  See,  e.g..  119  Cong. 
Rec.  39,341  (1973)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Boiling):  Id.  at 
39.363  (remarks  of  Rep.  Hammerschmldt):  id.  at 
39,736  (remarks  of  Rep.  Whitten);  id.  (remarks  of 
Rep.  Eckhart);  id.  at  89.735-36  (amendment  to  re- 
place one-House  veto  provision  with  concurrent  res- 
olution provision  rejected);  130  Cong.  Rec.  7667 
(1974)  (remarlcs  of  Sen.  Roth);  id.  at  7657-69  (collo- 
quy between  Sen.  Roth  and  Sen.  Muskle);  id.  at 
7659  (amendment  to  permit  one-House  veto  reject- 
ed). 

The  Court  has  neither  been  cited  to.  nor  has 
found  on  Its  own,  any  expreasioni  of  support  for 
the  proposition  that  the  President  be  allowed  to 
defer  budget  authority  voithout  the  check  afforded 
by  at  least  a  one-House  veto. 

■*  The  compromise  bill  passed  the  House  401  to  6. 
130  Cong.  Rec.  19,698  (1974):  the  Senate  75  to  0.  130 
Cong.  Rec.  30.500  (1974).  Such  opposition  m  there 
was  came  from  House  members  who  advocated 
adoption  of  the  Senate's  earlier  version  refualnt  all 
Impoundment  authority  to  the  President.  5sc  «.p.. 
130  Cong.  Rec.  10.693  (1974)  (Rep.  Harrington);  M. 
at  19.098  (Rep.  Drinan). 
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borae  out  by  the  legislative  history.  To  be 
sure.  Congress  wanted  notice  of  Presidential 
budgetary  actions,  and  there  are  expres- 
sions during  the  debates  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  sufficiency  of  Presidential  conunu- 
nications  under  prior  law,"  but  it  was  the 
notice  provision,  not  the  veto.  If  anything, 
which  was  merely  Incidental.  The  debates 
centered  upon  the  issue  of  whether  the 
President  should  be  able  to  impound  at  all, 
or  should  be  permitted  to  impound,  but 
with  various  congressional  circumscriptions 
of  his  power  to  do  so.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  voluminous  history  of  the  ICA  in 
its  entirety  that  Congress  was  very  much 
concerned  with,  let  alone  determined  to 
achieve,  fiuther  detail  about  future  Presi- 
dential impoundments  absent  a  mechanism 
for  exercising  control  over  them. 
III. 

In  Alaska  Airlines  the  court  noted  that 
the  statute  without  the  one-House  veto, 
would  operate  as  inttnded.  In  doing  so  iU 
distinguished  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  v.  Pierce.  697  P.2d  303 
(D.C.  Clr.  1982),  an  earlier  case  in  which  it 
had  found  a  one-House  veto  inseverable  be- 
cause severance  would  have  left  a  legislative 
result  the  opposite  of  that  Congress  intend- 
ed." Severance  in  the  instant  case,  too, 
would  demolish  the  congressional  control 
over  a  species  of  impoundment  that  was  at 
its  heart. 

Indeed,  if  the  Court  were  to  find  the  one- 
House  veto  to  be  serverable  from  the  defer- 
ral power  itself,  not  only  would  it  confirm  in 
the  President  the  very  power  that  Congress 
has  never  acknowledged  him  to  have  at  all, 
it  would  also  enable  him  to  employ  it,  in 
effect,  as  a  "line-item  veto"  (which  is,  of 
course,  anathema  to  Congress)  by  signing 
an  appropriations  bill  and  later  "deferring" 
any  and  all  specific  appropriations  for  agen- 
cies or  programs  he  thought  underservlng. 
That  neither  this  nor  any  President  has 
done  so  to  date  Is  Irrelevant:  the  potential 
for  it  Is,  however,  most  relevafit  to  a  retro- 
spective inquiry  into  Congress'  willingness 
in  1974  to  have  accepted  an  ICA  shorn  of 
the  one-House  veto  but  in  all  other  respects 
as  it  appears  today. 

Defendants  point  out  that  the  deferral 
power  can  never  be  the  true  equivalent  of  a 
line-item  veto,  in  that  an  enactment 
"vetoed"  by  the  President  is  permanently 
canceled,  whereas  an  appropriation  "de- 
ferred" must  be  available  for  obligation 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  See  2 
U.S.C.  {684(a).  The  argument  ignores  the 
practical  realities  of  the  budget  process, 
however,  for  when  the  expenditure  of  funds 
is  deferred  for  one  year,  those  funds  remain 
available  and  niky  be  used  to  offset  budget- 
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ary  requirements  for  the  following  fiscal 
year."  The  argument  also  ignores  economic 
reality  as  well;  the  timing  of  an  expenditure 
may  be  as  or  more  important  to  Congress 
than  the  total  amount  spent. 

Plaintiffs  postulate  two  further  anoma- 
lous, although  still  hypothetical,  conse- 
quences of  a  President  uninhibited  by  the 
prospect  of  a  one-House  veto  in  his  exercise 
of  the  deferral  authority  given  him  by  the 
ICA.  Having  no  other  mechanism  at  hand, 
the  only  way  Congress  can  reverse  a  Presi- 
dential deferral  is  by  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion ordering  the  President  to  spend  the 
money  (an  alternative,  by  the  way.  Congress 
specifically  considered  apd  discarded  when 
it  passed  the  ICA).'*  If  the  new  legislation 
were  then  vetoed  by  a  President  determined 
to  prevail.  Congress  would  have  to  muster  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  each  House  to  vote  to 
override.  Plaintiffs  also  suggest  that  uncon- 
strained deferral  authority  pursuant  to  the 
ICA  would,  in  effect,  nullify  Congress' 
amendment  to  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act." 
The  amendment  limited  the  President's 
ability  to  "apportion"  funds  to  three  care- 
fully-delineated situations  in  an  effort  to 
remove  any  colorable  basis  under  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  for  his  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  in  the  guise  of  an  "appor- 
tionment." To  find  the  President  now  un- 
checked in  his  deferral  power  by  the  one- 
House  veto  would  be  to  permit  him  to  ap- 
portion funds  in  the  guise  of  a  "deferral." 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  ICA  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  conceded  any  deferral 
authority  to  the  President  at  all  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one-House  veto  provision.  It 
can  be  said  with  conviction  that  Congress 
would  have  preferred  no  statute  to  one 
without  the  one-House  veto  provision,  for 
with  no  statute  at  all,  the  President  would 
be  remitted  to  such  pre-ICA  authority  as  he 
might  have  had  for  particular  deferrals 
which,  in  Congress'  view  (and  that  of  most 
of  the  courts  having  passed  upon  It)  was  not 
much. 

IV. 

Having  found  it  evident  that  Congress 
would  not  have  enacted  those  provisions  of 
the  ICA  which  are  within  its  power  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  is  not.  under 
Chadha  and  Alaska  Airlines  this  Court  must 
now  look  to  whether  the  ICA  is  presently 
fully  operable  as  a  law  without  the  one- 
House  veto  provision.  In  support  of  their 
contention  that  the  ICA  is  a  law  entire  unto 
itself  sans  the  one-House  veto,  defendants 
point  to  the  way  in  which  Congress  and  the 
President   have   operated   under   the   ICA 
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■■See  120  Cong.  Rec.  20481-82  (colloquy  between 
Sen.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Ervin).  Two  years  earlier. 
Congress  had  passed  a  law  designed  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  information  about  impound- 
ments to  Congress.  Federal  Impoundment  and  In- 
formation Act  or  1972,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-599.  86  Stat. 
1325  (codified  at  31  U.S.C.  i  S81c-1  (1970  &  Supp.  II 
1972),  repealed  by  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344.  Tit.  X.  i  1003. 
88  Stat.  297.  332. 

■'  In  Pierce,  at  issue  was  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priations act  for  HTJD  which  provided  that  no 
funds  could  be  used  for  a  reorganization  of  HUD 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  tmth  Houses.  The  court  of  appeals 
found  the  approval  clause  Invalid  but  inserverable, 
basing  its  decision  on  the  act's  legislative  history 
from  which  it  derived  ite  beUef  that  "[nleither 
House  .  .  .  would  have  accepted  a  complete  t>an  on 
reorganizing  HDD— yet  that  is  precisely  the  result 
severance  would  have  brought  about."  AUuka  Air- 
Hnet.  86  F.2d  at  1S8S. 


■*In  his  Section  8  deferral  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  stated  that  he  intended  to  use  appro- 
priations deferred  from  fiscal  year  1986  to  offset 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987.  See  H.  Doc.  99- 
161  at  246:  51  Fed.  Reg.  5953.  See  alio  Summary, 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget.  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  H-2.  H-4.  and  H-14. 

"The  House  Report  accompanying  H.R.  7130 
stated  that  a  one-House  veto  provision  "is  suggest- 
ed on  the  ground  that  the  impoundment  situation 
established  by  the  bill  involves  a  presumption 
against  the  President's  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  an  already  considered  and  enacted  statute. 
To  make"  Congress  go  through  a  procedure  Involv- 
ing agreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  an  al- 
ready settled  matter  would  be  to  require  both,  tn 
effect,  to  reconfirm  what  they  have  already  decid- 
ed."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  93-658.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  42 
(1973).  Ultimately,  this  objection  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  deferrals.  See  S.  Rep.  93-924  (1974)  (Con- 
ference Committee  Report);  2  U.S.C.  t  684. 

■*  See  footnote  8,  mpro. 


since  Chadha."  But,  the  fact  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  either  acquiesced 
In,  or  passed  legislation  to  overturn,  other 
Presidential  deferrals  in  the  three  years 
since  Chadha  does  not  establish  that  the  law 
is  operable.  The  ICA  does  not  provide  the 
mechanism  for  the  enactment  of  legislation; 
the  Constitution  does.  That  Congress  has 
done  so  proves  not  that  the  statute  is  opera- 
ble, but  that  Congress  has  acted  outside  the 
confines  of  the  statute  and  in  the  exercise 
of  its  Article  I  constitutional  powers.  The 
Court  finds  that  the  ICA  is  not  fully  opera- 
ble as  a  statute  without  the  one-House  veto 
provision.  The  mtxlus  Vivendi  which  has 
evolved  between  the  President  and  Congress 
is  the  years  Intervening,  ostensibly  pursuant 
to  the  ICA.  could  in  fact  have  existed  in  the 
absence  of  any  statute  at  all. 

V. 

Defendants  assert  that  if  this  Court  finds 
that  the  one-House  veto  is  inseverable,  it 
must  then  strike  all  other  impoundment-re- 
lated provisions  of  Title  X  of  the  ICA,  in- 
cluding the  amendment  to  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act,  and  thereby  return  the  parties 
to  the  status  quo  ante  the  CIA's  enactment 
in  1974.  They  argue  that  to  strike  only  the 
deferral  provision  would  be  to  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  constitutional  accommoda- 
tion the  Act  represented  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  with  respect 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Predidential  Im- 
poundments. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  circuit, 
however,  has  Instructed  that  courts  must 
"save  as  much  of  the  statute  as  we  can,  con- 
sistent with  the  underlying  legislative 
intent,"  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Donot;an, 
766  F.2d  at  1560  (footnote  omitted),  and  the 
excision  of  more  than  the  deferral  authority 
would  constitute  unnecessary  mutilation. 
The  paramount  legislative  objective  of  the 
ICA,  i.e.,  of  controlling  impoundments,  is 
best  implemented  by  leaving  rescission  au- 
thority and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  as  writ- 
ten, and  as  the  President  and  Congress 
agreed  upon  them  originally. 

VI. 

Finally,  defendants  contend  that  a  finding 
that  the  one-House  veto  provision  Is  Insever- 
able will  not  provide  the  plaintiffs  the  relief 
they  seek,  viz.  the  present  availability  to 
them  of  the  total  appropriations  for  obliga- 
tion, because  the  statutes  pursuant  to  which 
the  appropriations  were  made  do  not  man- 
date the  expenditure  of  fimds  now  and. 
thus,  the  President  may  withhold  the  funds 
independently  of  the  ICA.  See  UAW  v. 
Donovan,  746  F.2d  855  (D.C  Cir.  1984).  But 
the  President  acted  pursuant  to  the  ICA  in 
defferring  the  budget  authority  at  issue 
here.  He  did  not  assert  an  Independent  basis 
for  his  deferrals,  see  H.  Doc.  99-161;  61  Fed. 
Reg.  5829  (Feb.  18,  1986).  and  the  Court  can 
decide  only  the  matters  presented  to  It  by 
the  actual  case  or  controversy  before  It.  The 
status  of  the  President's  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  independently  of  the  ICA  will 
once  again  have  to  await  yet  another  case. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is.  this  18th 
day  of  May,  1986. 

Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  motions  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  are  denied  as  moot;  and 
it  is 


Further  Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tlona  for  summary  Judgment  la  denied;  and 
it  la 

Further  Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  summary  Judgment  are  granted;  and  it  Is 

Further  Ordered,  that  the  one-House  veto 
provision  is  hereby  declared  Inseverable 
from  the  remainder  of  section  1013  of  Pub. 
Law  93-344.  codified  at  2  U.S.C.  { 684  (1983). 
and  section  1013  is  therefore  set  aside  in  Its 
entirety;  and  it  is 

Further  Ordered,  that  defendants  are  or- 
dered to  make  available  for  obligation  the 
full  amount  of  funds  Congress  appropriated 
for  (a)  the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance 
Payments  Program,  42  U.S.C.  1 1437(f);  (b) 
the  Section  203  Program  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959. 13  n.S.C.  i  1701(g);  (c)  Title  I  of  the 
community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  42  U.S.C.  S  5301;  and 
(d)  the  Section  312  Program  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  S  1452b.  which  defend- 
ants have  withheld  pursuant  to  the  deferral 
messages  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress; and  it  is 

Further  Ordered,  sua  sponte,  that  the  In- 
junction hereinabove  entered  is  stayed  until 
completion  of  appellate  proceedings  herein. 
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■•Through  fiscal  1965  the  President  had  pro- 
posed 152  deferrals,  of  which  Congress  has  disal- 
lowed 21  by  legislation  has  signed  into  law. 

Prom  1975  through  mld-1983,  of  over  1,000  Presi- 
dential deferrals,  Congrev  rejected  100,  by  one- 
House  veto  or  subsequent  legislation. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  IIXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Denver,  CO,  I  tnet  with  an  Alpha- 
Kappa  Alpha  soror,  Ms.  Patricia  Sanders- 
brown,  who  impressed  me  with  her  strong 
sense  of  "remembering  from  whence  one 
came."  As  part  of  her  tribute  to  and  remem- 
brance of  black  American  heritage,  she  wrote 
a  very  poignant  poem  entitled,  "Honor  Your 
Roots." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  this  poem. 
HONOR  YOUR  ROOTS 
(By  Patricia  Sandersbrown) 
It's  time  we  rememt>ered  what  we've  left 

behind; 
We  need  to  honor  our  roots,  keep  them  in 

mind. 
So   come,    gather   'round   and   listen   for 

awhile. 
Every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  lil' 

chUe: 
I've  got  some  preachln'  to  do,  I've  got  so- 

methln'  to  say; 
T'all  sit  down  and  hush  up!  Hear  me  today! 
Now,  don't  roll  your  eyes,  don't  shake  your 

head. 
Don't    whisper    to    your    neighbor, 

should've  stayed  in  bed! .  .  ." 
Don't  try  to  sneak  out  .  .  .  somebody  close 

that  door! 
Hey,  man,  sit  up!  What  ya  sleepin'  for? 
Do  you  think  this  story  ain't  about  you? 
Check  again   .  .  .  check  yotir  akin    .  .  .  it's 

you!,  it's  you! 
Now,  I  know  this  talk  about  roots  might  be 

too  tough; 
Talkln'  'bout  when  times  were  hard  and 

roads  were  rough! 
We  may  want  to  forget  that  long  ago  time; 
Forget  'bout  plckln'  cotton,  sayin'  "Shine 

for  a  dime?" 
We  m«y  not  want  to  hear  this  talk  'bout 

roots 
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With  our  carefree  curls  and  our  three-piece 

suiU! 
You  lay,  why  talk  about  being  colored  now 

that  we're  BLACK? 
And  I  say  'cause  we  arrived  at  our  Blackness 

on  our  colored  kins'  backs! 
They  carried  us  here,  Just  as  sure  as  we're 

bom; 
It  was  their  sweat  and  tears,  ironln'  sheets, 

shuckln'  com. 
Oh,  I  know  we've  got  class  now,  and  all  sorts 

of  degrees! 
But.  our  great-grandmamas  scrubbed  floors 

on  their  knees! 
We've  got  to  remember,  we  cannot  forget; 
We  may  not  be  slaves,  but  we're  not  free 

yet! 
There's  a  long  way  to  go  and  the  distance  Is 

far; 
And  we  can't  make  the  Journey  with  a 

luxury  car! 
Fine  clothes,  big  homes  and  diamond  rings 
Are  good  to  have,  but  they're  Just  things! 
Our  culture  Is  rich,  don't  keep  It  inside; 
Don't  let  things  be  the  basis  of  your  Black 

pride! 
Let  us  stand  tall.  Black  people,  and  believe 

in  our  worth. 
And  let  our  Black  pride  shine  as  we  strut 

this  earth! 
Real  pride  is  not  the  "what",  and  it's  not 

the  "who", 
It's  not  what  you  "have",  and  it's  not  what 

you  "do"! 
Our  roots  are  our  heritage,  our  legacy  to 

uphold; 
We  must  honor  them  and  cherish  them, 

whether  young  or  old. 
Well  ...  all  this  talkln'  'bout  roots  should 

never  end, 
But,  I'm  done  with  my  preachln'  ...  y'  all 

can  say,  "AmenI" 


THE  65TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  DR. 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV-LETTER 
FROM  ROBERT  L.  BERNSTEIN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RIPRISENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1986 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
65th  anniveraary  of  the  birth  of  Soviet  scientist 
and  human  rights  leader  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Today,  at  a  special  commemoration  of  this 
event  held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Dr.  Sakharov's  devoted  wife  Yelena 
Bonner,  American  human  rights  leaders,  and 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man. 

In  1975.  Or.  Sakharov's  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
lecture— which  he  was  not  alk)wed  to  deliver 
in  person— was  prophetic  in  sounding  the  call 
for  observance  of  human  rights: 

Peace,  progress,  human  rights— these 
three  goals  are  Indlsaolubly  linked:  it  is  Im- 
possible to  achieve  one  of  them  if  the  others 
are  ignored.  ...  We  must  fight  for  every  in- 
dividual and  against  every  act  of  injustice 
an(l  against  every  violation  of  human  rights. 
So  much  In  our  future  depends  on  this. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  indivkluals 
paM  tribute  to  Dr.  Sakharov.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
L  Bernstein  to  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F.  Do- 
brynin,  former  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Mr.  Bernstein's  letter  summa- 
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rizes  the  abuse  and  miatreatment  that  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  have  suffered 
and  calls  for  their  release  from  exile  in  Qorki. 

Mr.  Bernstein  speaks  vyith  authority  on  the 
Sakharovs.  He  Is  chairman  of  ttie  board,  presi- 
dent, and  chief  executive  officer  of  Random 
House  Publishers,  wtilch  is  the  publisher  of 
Andrei  Sakharov's  books:  "Sakharov 
Speaks,"  "My  Country  and  the  Worid"  and 
"Alarm  and  Hope."  Furthermore,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein is  a  committed  leader  tor  human  rights  In 
the  United  States.  He  is  chainnan  of  the  Fund 
for  Free  Expression  and  the  U.S.  Helsinki 
Watch,  an  organization  which  he  founded  in 
1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  read  and  consider  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's outstanding  letter.  One  of  the  highest 
tributes  to  the  integrity  and  character  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  is  that  men  like  Bob  Bernstein 
devote  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  whk:h  Dr.  Sakharov  exemplifies. 

I^TTKR  or  ROSfilT  L.  BERNSTnM  TO 

Ambassasok  Ahatoliy  F.  Dobrthih 

DiAR  Ambassador  Dobrynin:  Today  Is 
Andrei  Sakharov's  sixty-fifth  birthday,  and 
I  find  myself  in  a  United  States  Congress 
meeting  room  with  Yelena  Bonner  Sak- 
harov and  a  host  of  American  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  other  dignitaries  and 
friends  honoring  Andrei  and  Yelena  Sak- 
harov and  discussing  ways  to  talk  to  the  So- 
viets about  them. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  outline  what  has 
happened  to  them  since  the  time  In  1M8 
when  Andrei  expressed  national  and  foreign 
policy  views  with  which  past  Soviet  general 
secretaries  did  not  agree. 

First,  he  was  removed  from  all  defense 
work. 

Second,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  his 
own  scientific  work. 

Third.  Yelena  Borwer  Sakharov's  chil- 
dren, who  have  become  as  close  to  Andrei 
Sakharov  as  any  children  bom  to  him,  and 
who  have  stood  by  him,  were  forced  to  leave 
the  country  with  their  children.  (Yelena 
Bonner  Sakharov's  mother  has  also  left  the 
country  and  would  now  like  to  live  out  htt 
final  years  in  Moacow,  but  not  if  she  were 
separated  from  her  daughter.) 

Fourth.  In  1080  the  Sakharovs  were  sud- 
denly Judged  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  anybody,  and  were  removed  and 
confined  to  the  city  of  Oorky,  where  Andrei 
Sakharov  remains  to  this  day  and  where  his 
wife  will  shortly  Join  him  once  again. 

Fifth,  The  Sakharovs  had  to  watch,  help- 
lessly, as  friends,  not  as  honored  and  pro- 
tected by  past  services  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  sent  away  to  camps  and  prlsoru  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  the  Helsinki 
Watch— even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Accord  on  August 
1,  1976.  and  even  though  the  Final  Accord 
confirms,  and  I  quote:  'the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and 
duties  ...  in  the  field  of  human  rights  ..." 

In    Oorky,    the    Sakharovs    have    been 
unable  to  live  a  normal  life.  They  are  under 
constant  surveillance  by  the  K.O.B.  Books 
and    writing    are    repeatedly    confiscated. 
People  are  wamed  not  to  talk  with  them. 
They  cannot  conununlcate  freely.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  see  friends.  A  simple  phone 
call  is  most  difficult,  as  they  have  no  phone 
available  near  their  home.  Yet  In  an  effort  to  ^ 
prove  that  Andrei  Sakharov  still  lives  like    "- 
an  average  citisen,  even  his  visits  to  the ' 
doctor  have  been  filmed  and  later  released 
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to  the  American  press.  Does  this  hurt  Sak- 
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that  Mr.  Gorbachev  does  think,  particularly    In  our  relatk)ns  with  Asia  and  an  asset  as  we 
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to  the  American  press.  Does  this  hurt  Sak- 
harov  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  the  last  few  years,  Sakharov  has  resort- 
ed in  desperation  to  hunger  strilies,  very  se- 
rious hunger  strikes,  even  though  he  has  a 
heart  condition— first,  in  order  to  gain  per- 
mission for  his  daughter-in-law  to  leave  to 
join  her  husband  in  the  United  States,  and 
then,  several  times,  to  secure  approval  so 
that  Yelena  Bonner  could  travel  to  Italy  for 
badly  needed  eye  treatment  and  to  the 
United  States  for  a  major  heart  operation. 

That  Is  the  record.  Ambassador  Dobrynln. 
No  one  denies  that  your  nation  is  powerful 
enough  to  do  what  it  has  done  to  the  Sak- 
harovs,  or  to  any  himian  being  who  lives  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  surely  the  unavoid- 
able question  is  this:  What,  for  all  the  ex- 
traordinary measures  you  have  taken  to  si- 
lence Andrei  Sakharov,  have  you  gained? 

First,  perhaps,  Andrei  Sakharov's  views  on 
foreign  policy  have  not  recently  been  direct- 
ly expressed  to  the  world,  although  his 
ideas,  such  as  nuclear  control  and  disarma- 
ment, have  now  become  part  of  your  govern- 
ment's official  policy. 

Second,  he  cannot  release  any  military  in- 
formation—though he  has  been  barred  from 
such  information  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  data  twenty  years  old  would 
have  value  in  today's  fast-moving  world. 

And  third,  you  may  possibly  believe 
(though  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary) that  you  gain  from  Sakharov's  serv- 
ing as  an  example  of  what  can  happen  to 
one  who  speaks  his  thoughts,  signaling  si- 
lence to  others  who  might  otherwise  wish  to 
speak  or  write  their  views. 

Now  what  is  it,  on  the  other  hand.  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynln,  that  you  lose  by  persecut- 
ing Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner 
Sakharov? 

All  over  the  world,  there  are  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  educated  people  who  keep 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  Sa- 
kharov in.  the  forefront  of  their  minds  and 
conversation  in  every  contact  that  they 
make  with  representatives  of  your  country. 
More  important,  because  of  the  Sakharovs, 
they  believe  that  none  of  the  Soviet  profes- 
sionals they  deal  with  are  free  to  speak 
their  real  thoughts.  There  is  a  wariness  that 
has  to  impede  progress  between  your  best 
minds  and  the  best  minds  of  other  nations. 
These  are  people  who  have  children  and 
grandchildren  and  realize  there  must  be 
international  and  certainly  U.S.-Soviet  solu- 
tions to  world  problems. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
now  resumed  exchanges,  but  do  you  reaUy 
beUeve  this  will  continue  for  long  if  there  is 
not  some  change  in  the  status  of  the  Sa- 
kharovs? I  know  too  many  scientists  who 
feel  strongly  about  their  confined  colleague 
to  believe  that  it  will. 

They  will  not  stop  the  exchanges  as  a  ne- 
gotiating ploy.  They  will  only  stop  because 
they  will  feel  guUty  about  not  trying  to  help 
a  colleague,  because  they  will  feel  frustrated 
and  maybe  used.  It  will  be  an  act  of  despair. 
They  will  be  torn  between  wanting  progress 
and  wondering  if  it  is  possible  with  a  nation 
that  makes  a  symbol  of  persecution  of  one 
of  its  own  best  minds. 

You  have  maintained  exchange  with  for- 
eign book  publishers,  while  denying  some 
admittance  to  the  Moscow  Book  Fair  for  ex- 
pressing their  views  freely— and  while  con- 
tinuing to  silence  and  exile  your  own  writers 
whom  these  very  publishers  publish.  The 
Sakharovs  are  the  most  prominent  example. 
At  some  point,  won't  the  publishers  face  the 
same  problems  as  the  scientists? 

Other  exchanges  are  now  starting  in 
many  fields  because  people  want  to  beUeve 
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that  Mr.  Gorbachev  does  think,  particularly 
after  Chernobyl,  that  exchanges  are  good, 
that  they  do  increase  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  that  knowledge  can  only 
cross  borders  where  there  is  a  free  flow  of 
ideas. 

There  is.  at  this  moment,  great  movement 
among  the  people  of  many  nations— both 
private  citizens  and  professional  groups— to 
reach  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  us. 

Ambassador  Dobrynln.  you  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  United  States.  If  you  are 
the  man  I  am  told  you  are,  you  recognize 
that  fair  treatment  of  the  Sakharovs  would 
make  an  enormous  psychological  difference 
to  many  who  wish  no  harm  either  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  the  United  States— who 
wish  only  that  the  two  nations  would  cease 
their  confrontation,  particularly  in  arma- 
ments, and  forge  a  new  era  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. 

Symbolism  is  important.  Releasing  the 
Sakharovs  risks  so  little.  Holding  them 
blocks  so  much.  I  hope  your  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience will  lead  you  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Bermstein. 


LBJ.  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  AND 
VIETNAM 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  is  remembered  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons. We  were  a  society  torn  apart;  there  was 
violence  in  our  city  streets  and  protests  on  our 
college  campuses.  Our  children  rejected  much 
that  was  America,  our  boys  fought  an  elusive 
enemy,  and  America  fell  victim  to  social 
unrest  wtiich  threatened  life  as  we'd  come  to 
know  it. 

Dr.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  aide  and  confidante  of 
then-President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  recently 
spoke  on  this  period  and  of  the  forces  driving 
our  Presklent  to  take  critical  and  much-criti- 
ctzed  steps.  I  commend  to  my  collegues  the 
following  statement  delivered  by  Walt  Rostow 
at  Hofstra  University  with  certainty  that  you, 
too,  will  be  enlightened  by  his  analysis.  I  think 
it  is  an  accurate  and  concise  analysis,  and  it 
shouki  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

r.  INTROOUCnON:  THE  PROPOSmON 

In  the  short  time  available  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  propositk>n  and  a  brief  com- 
ment on  it  The  proposition  is  that  President 
Johnson's  perspective  on  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  was  strongly  affected  by  his  judg- 
ment of  tlie  greatly  increased  future  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  Asia  as  a  whole. 
But  there  was  a  second  strand.  His  viswn  of  a 
future  where  Asians  and  Americans  would  live 
and  work  in  increasing  intimacy  converged,  in 
the  late  1950's,  with  his  assumptk)n  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  on  ttie  issue  of  civil  rights 
leading  to  the  legislation  of  1957.  This  conver- 
gerK:e  accounts  for  the  reversal  of  his  position 
on  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  mixture  of  races 
in  Hawaii  became  in  his  eyes  not,  as  it  had 
been  to  those  who  opposed  statehood,  a  dan- 
gerous exampte  and  precedent,  but  an  asset 
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in  our  relations  with  Asia  and  an  asset  as  we 
struggled  to  build  a  peaceful  multiracial  socie- 
ty of  equal  opportunity  at  home. 

Johnson's  positk)n  on  civil  rights  was,  or 
course,  not  wtiolly  determined  by  his  view  of 
the  future  importance  of  Asia.  But  the  latter 
reinforced  his  position  on  the  former.  He  un- 
derstood that  a  segregationist  America  couM 
not  be  a  valkj  and  effective  partner  with  Asia 
beginning  to  demonstrate  its  dynamism  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1950's. 

II.  THE  EAST-WEST  CEMTES  SPEECH.  OCTOBER  18. 
1966 

My  first  insight  into  this  linkage  occurred 
on  October  17,  1966,  en  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  Hawaii,  on  the  first  leg  of  his 
three  week  tour  through  Asia.  Johnson  had 
worked  hard  with  several  of  us  on  his  major 
speech  in  Honolulu  to  be  delivered  at  the 
East- West  Center.  On  Air  Force  One,  how- 
ever, after  reading  over  the  draft,  he  dictat- 
ed a  passage  which  included  the  following:' 

"My  foretiears  came  from  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany.  People  in  my  section  of  the 
country  regarded  Asia  as  totally  alien  in 
spirit  as  well  as  nationality.  *  *  * 

"We,  therefore,  looked  away  from  the  Pa- 
cific, away  from  its  hopes  as  well  as  away 
from  its  great  crises. 

"Even  the  wars  that  many  of  us  fought 
here  were  often  with  leftovers  of  prepared- 
ness, and  they  did  not  heal  our  blind- 
ness •  •  • 

"One  consequence  of  that  blindness  was 
that  Hawaii  was  denied  its  rightful  part  in 
our  Union  of  States  for  many,  many  years. 

"Frankly,  for  two  decades  I  opposed  its 
admission  as  a  State,  until  at  last  the  unde- 
niable evidence  of  history,  as  well  as  the  ir- 
resistible persuasiveness  of  Jack  Bums,  re- 
moved the  scales  from  my  eyes. 

"Then  I  began  to  work  and  fight  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  And  I  hold  that  to  be  one 
of  the  proudest  achievements  of  my  25 
years  in  the  Congress." 

Later  in  the  speech  he  referred  to  Hawaii 
as  "a  model  of  how  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  different  cultures  can  come 
and  live  and  work  together;  to  respect  each 
other  in  freedom  and  in  hope." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Bums  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  Johnson  in  this 
matter.  Bums  was  the  Hawaiian  Delegate 
(without  voting  rights)  to  the  Congress  in 
the  late  19S0's.  and  later  governor  of  the 
state. 

Johnson  also  referred  in  his  Honolulu 
speech  to  the  East-West  Center  as  "this 
very  special  place  to  me."  And,  indeed,  it 
was.  He  initiated  the  legislation  creating  the 
center,  nurtured  it  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
active  as  Vice  President  in  assuring  its  fund- 
ing. It  remained  to  him  a  living  part  of  his 
vision  of  future  relations  in  the  Pacific 
Basin.' 
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'  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  196«.  Washington,  DC  CP.O.,  1067,  vol. 
n,  pp.  1220-21  (Item  533). 

'In  the  Preface  to  its  25th ' anniversary  publica- 
tion, Asia-Pacific  Report'  Trends,  Issues.  Chal- 
lenxes,  Honolulu:  East-West  Center,  1986,  p.  vii,  the 
Center's  President,  Victor  Hao  LI,  observes:  "No 
one  could  then  [1960]  have  predicted  the  scope  and 
rapidity  of  changes  that  would  occur  In  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  In  the  next  25  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  who  conceived  the  idea  of  an  East-West 
Center,  including  then  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  and  Hawaii  Congressional 
Delegate  John  Bums,  recognized  the  Inherent  dy- 
namism of  the  region  and  appreciated  its  long-run 
importance  to  the  United  States." 


The  theme  of  Johnson's  1966  tour 
through  Asia  was  not  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
future  of  Asia;  the  need  for  Asia  to  organize 
regionally  to  shape  its  own  destiny;  his  hope 
and  faith  that  "sooner  or  later  the  pragmat- 
ic and  compassionate  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
people  will  prevail  •  •  •  and  the  policies  of 
mainland  China  will  offer  and  permit  *  *  * 
reconcilation";  and  the  future  role  of  the 
United  States  as  "a  neighbor  among 
equals— a  partner  in  the  great  adventure  of 
bringing  peace,  order,  and  progress  to  a  part 
of  the  world  where  much  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  human  race  lives."  He  saw  the 
frustration  of  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia— with  the  assistance  of  New  Zealand. 
Australia,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand— as  a  condition  for  the  vision 
to  come  to  life. 

I  can  attest  that  this  was  a  major  part  of 
the  framework  within  which  he  viewed  our 
task  in  Southeast  Asia  from  April  1,  1966, 
when  I  went  over  to  the  White  House  from 
the  State  Department,  to  January  20,  1969. 

III.  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  JOHNSON  AND 
VIETNAM 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Johnson's  view  was 
fully  understood.  Indeed,  leadership  in 
building  Asian  regionalism  was  In  the  hands 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  statesmen  in  the 
whole  arc  from  Wellington  and  Cant)erra 
through  Djakarta  and  Bangkok  to  Tokyo 
and  Seoul.  Without  their  leadership,  Ameri- 
can advocacy  would  have  been  fruitless.  But 
neither  at  the  time  nor  in  retrospect  was  it 
widely  appreciated  in  the  West  that  John- 
son's approach  to  the  problem  of  Vietiuun 
was  deeply  rooted  in  his  vision  of  the  inevi- 
tably increasing  importance  of  Asia  and  the 
need  for  the  fragmented  states  of  Asia  to  or- 
ganize on  a  regional  and  sub-regional  basis. 
Among  western  journals  only  the  London 
Economist  and  Fortune,  for  example,  dis- 
cussed seriously  the  significance  of  these 
themes  in  reporting  his  1966  trip  through 
Asia.  As  for  historical  commentary,  I  would 
guess  that  most  analysts  would  accept  the 
central  thesis  of  Leslie  Gelb  and  Richard 
Betts  in  their  serious  study,  "The  Irony  of 
Vietnam":'  "U.S.  leaders  considered  it  vital 
not  to  lose  Vietnam  by  force  to  communism. 
They  believed  Vietnam  to  be  vital  not  for 
itself,  but  for  what  they  thought  its  'loss' 
would  mean  internationally  and  domestical- 
ly." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  some  offi- 
cials in  the  Executive  Branch  in  the  1960's 
who  took  precisely  the  view  Gelb  and  Betts 
assert.  But  Lyndon  Johnson— and,  I  would 
add  John  Keiuiedy— was  not  among  them. 
Johnson  did.  indeed,  consider  the  impact  of 
failure  to  honor  successfully  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  on  other  American  alliances 
and  on  American  society.  But  that  treaty 
unambiguously  threw  the  mantle  of  U.S. 
protection  and  commitment  over  South 
Vietnam;  and  he  believed  that  treaty  re- 
flected abiding  American  interests  in  Asia. 
And  he  did  not  require  a  super-computer— 
or  even  an  abacus— to  imderstand  that  Asia 
would  soon  be  at  least  as  important  to  the 
United  States  as  Europe— if  not  more  impor- 
tant. Incidentally,  he  would  have  chuckled 
with  satisfaction  at  learning  that  25%  of  the 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  Asian  or  of  Asian 
extraction. 
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nr.  A  CONCLUSION 

I  have  chosen  this  theme  today  not  to 
argue  that  President  Johnson  was  correct; 
although  I  believe  he  was.  I  chose  it  in  the 
hope  that  this  dimension  of  his  perspective 
on  Vietnam  will  be  understood  and  taken 
into  account  in  future  analyses  of  the 
1960'8. 

His  perspective  may  be  worth  considering 
for  another  reason.  Southeast  Asia  as  of 
1986  is  both  a  hopeful  and  a  precarious 
place.  President  Carter  and  President 
Reagan  have  reaffirmed  the  continued  ap- 
plicability of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  to 
Thailand,  including  the  1962  supplementary 
U,S.  commitment  to  act  in  support  of  the 
treaty  whether  or  not  other  signatories  re- 
spond. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
shall  again  confront  military  crisis  in  that 
region:  the  ASEAN  countries  used  well  the 
time  bought  between  1969  and  1975  and  are 
much  stronger  ana  more  confident  now 
than  twenty  years  ago:  Hanoi  has  had  great 
difficulty  trying  to  consolidate  its  empire  in 
Indo-Chlna  as  well  as  in  expanding  and 
modernizing  the  Vietnamese  economy; 
President  Ford  and  his  successors  did  not 
accept  the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  the 
mld-1970's  as  determining  long  run  U.S. 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia;  our  relations 
with  China  in  that  region  as  elsewhere  have 
changed  for  the  better.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  Vietnamese  forces  are  on  the  long  and 
highly  vulnerable  Thai  border;  substantial 
Soviet  naval  and  air  forces  operate  out  of 
the  bases  we  built  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
around  Danang  Just  across  from  Subic  Bay 
and  Clark  Field  In  the  Philippines;  another 
large  port  is  reported  being  built  in  Kampu- 
chea by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sea  routes  of 
the  South  China  Sea  and  through  the 
Straits  to  the  Indian  Ocean— so  literally 
vital  to  Japan  and  China— and  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin— are 
not  as  secure  as  they  were. 

Not  many  recall  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
cut  off  from  Japan  the  flow  of  scrap  iron 
and  oU  and  sequestered  their  assets  when 
they  threatened  those  routes  by  moving 
their  forces  from  northern  to  southern 
Indo-China  in  1941.  And  FDR's  eight  succes- 
sors—without exception— have  all  asserted 
our  security  Interests  in  the  area.  The  nine 
presidents  may  have  been  wrong;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  useful,  in  this  period  of 
relative  calm  and  hope  for  the  Pacific  Basin, 
that  we  as  a  nation  come  to  a  stable  consen- 
sus on  our  policy  toward  the  region. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  BUDGET: 
COMMITMENT  TO  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN AND  FAMILIES 


•LetUe  H.  Oelb  with  Richard  K.  Betu,  -The 
Irony  of  Vietnam:  The  System  Worked,  1950-1975. ' 
Washington.  DC  The  BrooUnga  Institution.  1979, 
p.  3S. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RXPRSSElfTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  resolutton  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  May  15  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  for  several  im- 
portant reasons.  This  budget  makes  a  serious 
and  immediate  downpayment  to  reduce  the 
defnits  that  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the 
tong-term  fiscal  security  of  this  Natk}n. 

Unlike  past  budgets,  however,  the  House 
wrote  a  budget  which  equitably  reduces  Fed- 
eral spending.  Our  cuts  are  divWed  almost  ex- 
actly 50-50  between  defense  and  domestic 
spending,  as  directed  by  the  defk:it  reductkni 
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law.  In  the  past,  our  budgets,  imposed  erKX- 
mous  domestk:  cuts,  awarded  huge  incfu— 
In  spending  to  the  Pentagon— but  paid  for 
them  by  increasing  the  defk^tt.  We  are  all  irv 
debted  to  former  0MB  Director  Oavkj  Stock- 
man for  his  cor>gent  analysis  of  how  this  de- 
ceitful strategy  was  praolk^ed  by  the  White 
House  and  OMB  over  the  last  several  years. 

We  should  support  this  budget  for  another 
reason,  too.  For  after  years  of  mindless  re- 
treat, the  Congress  is  drawing  a  line  in  the 
sand  and  refusing  to  ratify  additkxwl  cutbacks 
in  successful  programs  that  provide  essential 
health,  nutrition,  and  educatky)  services  to  the 
people  we  represent,  including  chiUren,  who 
are  the  poorest  of  all  Americans. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  which  I  am 
honored  to  chair,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  House  passed  a  budget  which  recommits 
this  Government  to  intelligent  and  humane  do- 
mestic policies  that  invest  in  the  future  instead 
of  stealing  from  it  to  pay  for  the  Pentagon  and 
thedeftoit. 

POVERTY,  ILLNESS  AFFECTING  CHILDREN 

We  are  all  paying— and  we  will  continue  to 
pay— an  enormous  price  for  our  habit  of  steal- 
ing from  the  future: 

Three  million  newfy  impoverished  children 
since  1979,  the  greatest  5-year  increase  in 
three  decades; 

Over  half  of  all  black  preschoolers  are  inad- 
equately immunized  against  childhood  dis- 
ease; and 

Postneonatal  mortality  and  k>w  birthweight 
rates  are  rising,  in  a  country  with  the  most  so- 
phisticated medical  technok>gy  and  best 
trained  practittoners  in  history. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  the  adminis- 
tration? They  proposed  cutting  children's  pro- 
grams $5  billion  below  the  inadequate  serv- 
ices we  currently  provide. 

Those  cuts  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
needy  $3  billion  cut  from  children's  disaetion- 
ary  programs  in  the  last  6  years. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Families  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  real  cuts  in  basic  support 
sen/ices  for  children  since  1980,  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  at  the  end  of  my're- 
marks  today.  This  analysis  dentonstrates  that 
each  year,  our  n)ost  vulnerat>le  children  are 
protected  by  a  bipartisan  Congress  from  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  sometNng  very  wrong 
wfien  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  k>ok  down 
from  their  posittons  of  power  and  privilege, 
and  tell  the  poorest,  the  skskest,  the  most  vui- 
nerable,  and  poweriess  among  us,  that  they 
must  sacrifice  more. 

There  is  something  very  wrong,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  year  after  year,  the  greatest  burden 
for  reducing  the  deficit  must  fall  on  those  who 
have  given  up  the  most  and  who  have  the 
least. 

There  is  sometNng  terribly  wrortg  when  the 
defenseless  must  sacriftoe  food,  education, 
arxJ  housing  so  that  the  Defense  Departn)ent 
can  spend  $800  million  of  our  tax  money 
every  day— and  far  more  if  the  administratk>n 
gets  Its  way. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  reach  different 
conclusions  because  of  Gramm-Rudmar>— 
whk:h  I  dkln't  support,  but  which  is  the  law— 
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because  of  the  size  of  the  deficits  and  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
propose  serious  and  equitabte  ways  to  reduce 
the  deficit 

This  year  this  Congress  arxl  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  that 
I  have  been  calling  for  since  I  first  proposed 
the  "Pay  As  You  Go"  budget  bacit  in  1981: 
We  are  going  to  have  to  make  tough  choices. 

And  I  believe  that  this  Congress,  like  the 
Budget  Committee,  will  not  abandon  our  chil- 
dren, our  famHies,  and  our  poor. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  that 
change  is  that  these  programs  make  good 
ecorKxrac  sense,  as  well  as  good  social 
poiicy.  All  ttie  studies,  Including  those  by  this 
administration,  prove  it. 

SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS'  INmATIVE 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  address  by  the 
d»tinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Richard  W.  Riley,  who  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  promoting  cost-effective 
health  polwies  in  his  State  and  throughout  the 
South. 

[From  remarks  of  Gov.  Rlohard  W.  Riley 
(SO)  before  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion Human  Resources  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 24,  19861 

In  Virginia,  women  who  received  compre- 
hensive prenatal  care  had  a  low  birth 
weight  rate  of  73.7  per  1,000  live  births,  in 
contrast  to  262.5  for  those  without  prenatal 
care— a  three-fold  difference. 

In  Kentucky,  the  perinatal  death  rate  for 
women  with  prenatal  care  was  15  per  1.000, 
compared  to  77  per  1,000  for  those  without 
prenatal  care. 

In  Missouri,  babies  bom  to  white  women 
who  had  prenatal  care  had  a  prematurity 
rate  of  50  precent  lower  than  those  bom  to 
white  mothers  who  had  prenatal  care. 
The  cost  effectiveness  is  clear. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  re- 
ported in  1984  that  cost  effectiveness  esti- 
mates range  from  two  to  ten  dollars  saved 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

Oregon  officials  found  the  cost  of  treating 
five  high  risk  babies  would  pay  for  provid- 
ing prenatal  care  to  149  women. 

The  Virginia  SUte  Perinatal  Services  Ad- 
visory Council  found  that  by  providing 
better  prenatal  care,  the  state  could  save 
$49.8  million  in  state  expenditures  for  long 
term  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  per 
year. 

The  California  Department  of  Health 
Services  estimates  that  $6-7  million  in  neo- 
natal intensive  care  expenses  for  3,700  low 
birth  weight  babies  could  have  been  saved  if 
their  mothers  had  had  prenatal  care.  This 
care  would  have  cost  only  $2.8  million,  less 
than  half  of  what  the  immediate  intensive 
care  costs  were.  If  one  were  to  include  the 
long  term  care  costs,  the  savings  would  l>e 
even  higher. 

Michigan  state  officials  found  that  over 
six  dollars  could  Xx  saved  on  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  state  to  provide  prenatal  care 
to  14,000  uninsured  women.  Without  prena- 
tal care  6,000  of  the  babies  bom  to  these 
women  would  need  NICU  care.  With  prena- 
tal care,  at  least  1,500  of  these  iMibies  would 
not  need  neonatal  intensive  care  services, 
saving  over  $30  million. 

Colorado  Department  of  Health  officials, 
considering  the  savings  prenatal  care  would 
bring  by  prevention  of  prematurity,  esti- 
mate that  nine  dollars  would  be  saved  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  prenatal  care.  If  long 
term  costs  were  included,  the  savings  could 
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be  as  much  as  eleven  dollars  for  each  one 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

In  order  to  provide  all  poor  women  whose 
income  are  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
with  access  to  prenatal  care  services,  we 
need  to  amend  the  Medicaid  law  so  that 
states  may  target  preventive  services  to  im- 
prove birth  outcomes.  The  Medicaid  pro- 
gram is  currently  paying  a  high  cost  for  ill- 
nesses. 

This  year,  our  budget  includes  a  "Children's 
Initiative"  to  target  additional  funds  to  proven 
programs  that  save  money,  and  save  lives  at 
tfie  same  time. 

Let  us  be  very  clear:  Many  programs  for 
chiklren  and  families  are  still  going  to  be  cut 
In  this  budget  Under  this  budget  we  will  cut 
an  addltkjnal  $43  bilton  from  ttie  domestk: 
budget  over  the  next  3  years.  More  than  half 
that  amount  will  come  from  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs;  another  $18  billwn  will 
come  from  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams; another  $18  billion  will  come  from  enti- 
tlements, many  of  whk:h  serve  poor,  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  undernourished  people. 

But  we  are  going  to  make  a  modest  effort 
because  to  continue  to  ignore  the  growing 
human  need  in  this  country— in  order  to  feed 
the  Pentagon— is  unconscionable,  as  well  as 
bad  economk:s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INmATIVE 

In  functk)n  400,  we  add  about  S25  mllton 
for  Indian  Child  Welfare  Sennce  about  current 
levels,  a  tiny  effort  to  address  the  chronic 
problems  faced  by  native  American  children. 

In  function  500,  we  support  several  of  the 
key  education  programs,  because  education 
has  lost  about  22  percent  of  its  budget  since 
the  Reagan  administration  came  to  office.  So 
we  restore  some  support  to  the  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  to  disadvantaged  chikiren 
and  to  Indian  children. 

We  provkle  an  additional  $100  million  for 
Head  Start,  a  program  the  administration 
toves  to  compliment  biut  forgets  to  fund.  Head 
Start  is  one  of  those  highly  successful  pro- 
grams that  reaches  only  a  fractkjn  of  the  eligi- 
ble populatk>n,  even  though  we  know  that 
chiklren  who  partk:ipate  will  perform  better  in 
later  schooling. 

We  provide  a  very  modest  increase  in  title 
IV-B,  Child  Services,  whwh  is  the  preventive 
sennce  program  which  helps  prevent  unnec- 
essary and  excessively  long  placements  in 
foster  care  and  ottier  types  of  costly  mainte- 
nance programs. 

And  we  meet  the  funding  target  for  Gradu- 
ate Student  Loans  whk:h  is  contained  in  H.R. 
3200,  whk;h  we  have  approved. 

In  functkxi  550,  we  provkle  $25  millk>n  for 
an  expanded  chiMhood  lmmunizatk)n  Pro- 
gram, and  $75  millkxi  for  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  bk>ck  grant  And  we  adopt  the 
unanimous  recommendatk)n  of  the  Southern 
Governor's  Association  to  expand  Medrcaki 
eligibility  to  families  which  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  If  there  is  any  serious  questron 
whether  we  need  this  expanded  medical  cov- 
erage, let  us  recall  that  one-third  of  our  Na- 
tk)n's  poor  chiklren  either  have  no  medial  in- 
surance, or  are  covered  for  only  a  portXMi  of 
the  year. 

Medicakl,  which  provkles  health  care  to  the 
poorest  chiklren,  reached  only  49  percent  of 
the  poor— compared  to  65  percent  in  1969. 
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We  provkle  an  increase  of  about  $70  mUKon 
for  WIC.  the  Women,  Infants  and  Chiklren 
suppiemental  feeding  program,  whrch  today 
reaches  fewer  than  haK  the  high-risk  people 
who  need  it.  And  many  States— Ftorida, 
Kansas,  Washington,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Alaska, 
Utah,  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  and  my  own  State  of 
California—  serve  30  percent  or  less. 

Now  this  is  a  very  modest  and  responsible 
plan.  We  are  Investing  in  successful  programs, 
and  we  are  Investing  In  ttie  future  of  these 
families  and  these  chiklren.  For  we  know  that 
If  we  fail  to  respond  today,  ttiey  will  revisit  us 
for  a  generatk>n  and  more  to  come,  costing 
more  each  step  of  the  way  in  remedial,  unem- 
ptoyment  health  care,  and  law  enforcement 

As  the  man  in  tiie  televisnn  commercial 
used  to  say,  "You  can  pay  me  now,  or  pay 
me  later." 

To  ttiose  in  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tk>n  wtio  say  we  cannot  afford  these  minor  in- 
creases, I  challenge  you  to  tell  us  your  alter- 
native for  avokjing  the  poverty,  the  sickness, 
the  Illiteracy,  the  joblessness,  the  crime,  the 
despair  and  the  social  unrest  whk:h  we  know 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  Government's  in- 
difference: "Growth  in  the  economy,"  as 
promised  by  Mr.  Stockman  and  Professor 
U>ffer?  The  evklence  shows  that  despite  a 
txx>ming  recovery,  millkHis  of  Americans,  es- 
pecially chiklren,  are  t>eing  left  behind,  and 
will  stay  behind  for  their  entire  lifetimes  if  we 
leave  their  well-being  to  the  luck  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

CHILDREN  NOT  A  PARTISAN  ISSUE 

Let  us  not  make  this  into  a  Democrat 
versus  Republican,  big  spender  versus  deficit 
cutter,  liberal  versus  conservative,  issue.  Our 
research  on  the  select  committee  shows  we 
can  overtook  those  traditksnal  polarizatrans 
and  come  together  behind  fiscally  sound  poli- 
cies that  help  kkls. 

That  is  the  select  committee's  message  in 
cur  "Opportunities  for  Success"  report,  whk:h 
was  endorsed  by  committee  members  of  tx>th 
parties.  That  is  the  message  of  the  Southern 
Governors,  Democrat  and  Republrcan,  who 
endorsed  the  health  initiative  we  have  incor- 
porated in  our  budget 

Let's  stop  the  inflamed  and  Inflated  rtietoric 
around  this  budget  Ttie  American  people  rec- 
ognize bombast  when  they  hear  it.  They  know 
tough  chok:es  have  to  be  made. 

The  American  people  aren't  expecting  mir- 
acles from  this  Congress,  but  they  are  expect- 
ing ttie  tmth,  some  compassion  and  decency, 
and  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  an  insatiable, 
$800  million  a  day  military  machine. 

They  don't  believe  that  the  Pentagon  is 
going  to  starve  to  death  on  the  $285  billk>n 
this  budget  will  give  it  next  year,  and  they  are 
right 

Arid  ttiey  know  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
demand  more  and  more  sacrifKe  from  those 
who  have  less  and  less— our  schools,  our 
children,  our  poor,  our  troubled  teenagers,  our 
single  parent  families,  our  eklerty,  and  our 
swk. 

So  I  call  upon  members  of  both  parties  to 
support  the  htouse  budget  as  a  responsible,  if 
painful,  effort  to  move  this  country  back  to 
fiscal  health.  It  is  a  budget  whuh  shows  com- 
passk>n,  realism,  and  is  honest  with  the  Amer- 
k^n  people  about  what  we  must  sperxl  and 
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wtiat  we  must  do  to  futfHI  our  promise  to  every 
American  arxl  to  restore  ttiis  country  to  great- 
ness. 

The  report  of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  fol- 
lows: 
A  1986  CoNSTAirr  Dollar  Analysis  or  Pain>- 

iHG  For  Programs  Which  Assist  Chil- 

drem:  Highuohts  op  the  Reagam  Record 

1980-86:  real  cuts  in  basic  support  services 

por  children 

Total  spending  on  major  discretionary 
programs  assisting  children  declined  by 
(over  $2.9  billion)  or  nearly  15  percent  over 
the  last  six  years. 

Social  services 

Hardest  hit  tunong  programs  for  children 
were  those  funded  through  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Block  Grant  (SSBG).  Over  the  past  six 
years,  the  SSBG  was  cut  by  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Funding  in  FY  86  was  one-third  less 
than  in  FY  80. 

Funding  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  suffered  a  19  percent  decline  l>e- 
tween  1980  and  1986. 

Education 

Compensatory  Education  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Children  (Chapter  I)  lost 
over  $870  million  since  1980. 

In  addition  to  Chapter  I  cuts,  vocational 
education  was  cut  by  $250  million,  bilingual 
education  by  nearly  $100  million,  and 
Indian  Education  by  $40  million.  Overall 
spending  for  major  education  programs  de- 
clined by  over  $1.25  billion,  a  22  percent  re- 
duction. 

Health 

Spending  on  major  health  care  programs 
(apart  from  Medicaid)  declined  by  over  $800 
million  or  32  percent. 

Despite  a  national  problem  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  rising  numbers  of  single 
parent  families,  funding  for  family  plaiming 
services  was  cut  by  nearly  one-third  between 
FY  80  and  FY  86. 

Spending  on  programs  under  the  Preven- 
tive Health  Block  Grant  in  FY  86  was  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  budgeted  for  FY 
80.  Programs  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant 
were  cut  by  nearly  SO  percent  over  the  last 
six  years. 

ChUd  nutrition 

Child  nutrition  programs  were  cut  by  over 
$400  million  or  by  nearly  10  percent  since 
1980.  The  school  lunch  program  alone  was 
slashed  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Entitlement  programs 

Since  1980,  nearly  two  million  children 
have  fallen  Into  poverty,  a  16  percent  In- 
crease. Yet  funding  for  AFDC,  the  primary 
income  support  entitlement  program  for 
children  in  poor  families,  declined  by  nearly 
$300  million. 

Food  Stamp  lienefits  rose  by  only  $60  mil- 
lion l>etween  1980  and  1986,  an  Increase  of 
less  than  1  percent. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PY  198T  BUDGET  PROPOSES 
STILL  MORE  DEVASTATING  CUTS 

Funding  for  all  programs  assisting  chil- 
dren. Including  entitlement  and  discretion- 
ary programs,  would  be  reduced  by  over  $4 
billion  in  FY  87.  The  amount  budgeted 
would  be  $5  billion  l>elow  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  service  levels. 

Discretionary  programs  alone  would 
suffer  over  $1  billion  in  cuts,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  $4  billion  through  FY  1987,  a 
20  percent  decline  since  the  beginning  of 
the  decade. 
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Social  services 

FY  87  funding  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, proven  effective  in  preventing  early 
school  failure  among  low  Income  children, 
would  be  $22  million  below  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  enrollment 
levels. 

Education 

Combined  with  earlier  cuts,  overall  spend- 
ing on  major  education  programs  would  be 
nearly  30  percent  lower  In  FY  87  than  FY 
80. 

Funding  for  vocational  education  would 
l)e  slashed  by  over  50  percent  in  FY  87. 
Total  funding  for  the  program  would  t>e 
two-thirds  l>elow  the  FY  80  leveL 
Child  nutrition 

The  President  would  further  reduce 
spending  on  child  nutrition  by  $625  million, 
bringing  the  total  amount  cut  from  the  pro- 
gram to  over  $1  billion  through  FY  87.  The 
school  lunch  program  would  be  targeted  for 
a  $500  million  cut,  reducing  spending  from 
FY  86  levels  by  95  percent,  and  effectively 
eliminating  the  program  for  thousands  of 
moderate  and  low  income  children. 
Entitlement  programs 

The  Reagan  budget  would  cut  FY  87  fund- 
ing for  AFDC  by  over  1.5  billion,  the  single 
largest  proposed  cut  in  children's  programs. 

Funding  for  health  care  services  under 
Medicaid  would  be  cut  by  over  $700  million 
in  FY  87.  The  amount  budgeted  would  be 
1.2  billion  below  the  amount  projected  by 
CBO  needed  to  maintain  current  service 
levels. 

FY  87  cuts  in  funding  for  child  nutrition 
programs  combined  with  a  cut  of  over  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  Food  Stamps 
would  reduce  spending  for  the  two  primary 
nutrition  programs  serving  children  by  $1.4 
billion. 


BLACK  HERITAOE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May 
25, 1  will  have  the  honor  of  once  again  partici- 
pating in  the  Annual  Black  Heritage  Day 
Parade  in  Newaric,  HJ.  As  in  the  past  8  years, 
ttiousands  of  people  will  line  the  streets  to  re- 
joice in  ttie  rich  contributions  Afro-Americans 
have  made  to  the  culture  and  heritage  of  our 
Nation. 

The  sponsor  of  this  event  is  the  Black  Herit- 
age Day  Parade  Commmlttee,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization ttiat  was  established  in  1978  to 
educate  black  people  in  Newark  about  the 
richness  of  their  heritage  and  to  foster  coop- 
eration and  unity  among  the  diverse  groups  of 
people  who  are  all  committed  to  equal  rights 
in  our  society. 

In  addition,  ttie  cxMnmittee  also  helps  pro- 
vkle seminars  in  black  history  for  Newark  resi- 
dents, partk;ulariy  young  people,  and  in  other 
ways  build  a  sense  of  community  pride  and 
awareness  in  the  achievements  of  black 
Americans— on  both  a  k)cal  and  national 
level. 

I  woukl  like  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  \he  many,  many  people  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  sure  that  this 
celebration  will  be  a  success.  Specifically,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  parade  offKers— Mr. 
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Kurt  A.  Culbreath,  chairperson;  Mr.  Mchael 
Cook,  co-chairman;  Ms.  Alberta  Hunt  treasur- 
er Ms.  Deborah  L  Bryant  secretaiy;  and  Mr. 
Shawii  Johnson,  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  marshals  of  this  year's  parade  repre- 
sent some  of  ttie  leading  organizations  In  our 
community.  The  grand  marshal  will  be  Hon. 
Larry  Hazzard,  Commi8Sk>ner,  Boxing  and 
Athletes;  and  the  deputy  grand  marshal  will  be 
Hon.  Wyman  E.  Garrett  MD,  Obstetiics  and 
Gynecology.  The  mistress  of  ceremonies  will 
be  Ms.  Edna  Bailey,  Editor,  Newartt  Star.  All 
of  these  indlvkluals  have  played  crucial  roles 
In  the  fight  for  equal  justice  and  civil  rights. 
They  have  given  a  great  deal  of  themselves 
for  the  betterment  of  our  entire  society,  and  I 
salute  them  for  their  outstanding  work  in  our 
community. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Black  Heritage  Day 
Parade  Is  "A  Tribute  to  Black  Athletes." 

The  signlfk»nt  advances  black  Americans 
have  made  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here,  and  we  all  know  the  names  of  the  laws 
we  worked  to  pass  and  ttie  social  programs 
that  were  implemented  as  a  result.  The  Impor- 
tant thing  now  Is  to  guard  against  those  wtw 
would  turn  back  the  clock  on  civil  rights.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

While  all  of  these  laws  and  programs  may, 
not  work  pertectly,  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  made  a  great  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  millk>ns  of  Americans  and, 
more  importantly,  that  they  have  brought  the 
prospect  of  opp<xtunlties  to  those  to  wtiom 
the  doors  were  previously  closed.  But  instead 
of  the  fine  tuning  that  may  be  necessary  to 
pertect  these  programs  and  laws,  we  tiave 
seen  the  Impertections  t>eing  used  as  an 
excuse  to  undercut  or  atx>llsh  ttiem. 

And  so,  while  we  joyously  celet>rate  20 
years  of  progress  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
those  wfio  would  reverse  our  successes.  We 
often  feel  that,  instead  of  moving  toward  Dr. 
King's  "sunlit  path  of  racial  justice,"  we  are 
merely  struggling  to  mark  time. 

In  the  quest  for  freedom,  there  will  continue 
to  be  struggles  ahead.  Yet  I  am  confklent  that 
we  shall  be  on  the  march  again  under  the 
banner  of  equal  rights  and  justice  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  that  we  shall  again  prevail. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALLENTOWN 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
commend  ttie  Allentown  Fire  Department  lor 
its  efforts  in  fighting  muscular  dystrophy  every 
year  for  the  past  4  years,  the  department  has 
held  a  Muscular  Dystrophy  Fun  Fair  to  raise 
money  for  the  cause.  This  year,  the  military 
joins  the  effort  to  raise  money  during  the  fair 
on  June  7. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Army 
National  Guard  will  be  attending  the  fair  and 
ttie  day  will  be  dubbed  Military  Appreciati(xi 
Day  in  tfieir  honor. 
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May  21,  1986 


I     Um..m     %^jmMam     a     r%^s*A     *A     FV       RAnnAT      AV. 


May  21, 1986 


The  American  government  is  made  up  of 
»n  elahnr&te  svstem  of  Institutions  comoet- 
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any  members  of  Congress.  These  Interests 
are  endlessly  laid  out  for  him  by   vocal 
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American    experience    during    the    same 
period  In  which  26  MILLION  new  Jobs  were 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  a  community  serv- 
ice joins  with  the  military  to  fight  such  a  debili- 
tating disease. 


A  REFORM  WORTHY  OP  THE 
NAME 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1986 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  R- 
nance  Committee  has  put  together  a  tax  over- 
haul plan  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
estal>lishing  a  fairer  Tax  Code  for  individual 
taxpayers  whk:h,  at  the  same  time,  preserves 
or  creates  important  Incentives  for  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector. 

Indeed,  there  are  areas  in  the  Finance 
Committee  initiative  which  must  be  signifk»nt- 
ly  altered.  But  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Record  of  Hackensack,  NJ,  points  out  that 
any  major  changes  must  maintain  the  incen- 
tives for  growth  and  equitable  approach  of  the 
overall  plan. 

A  RETORif  Worthy  or  the  Name 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
turned  a  pumpkin  into  Cinderella's  coach. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  committee's 
first  tax  plan,  which  Chairman  Rol)ert 
Packwood  and  colleagues  had  laced  with 
special-interest  loopholes,  was  no  more.  In 
its  place,  a  new  deal  for  taxpayers— one  of 
the  rare  pieces  of  legislation  which  actually 
deserves  to  be  called  a  reform.  But  in  the 
fairyland  of  Washington,  alas,  all  this  can 
disappear  as  quiclUy  as  it  took  form. 

The  Committee's  proposal,  one  of  the 
most  important  econoniic  measures  in  a 
decade,  offers  fairness,  efficiency,  and,  for 
many  taxpayers,  more  money  in  their  pock- 
ets. Rates  would  t>e  cut  and  trimmed  said  6 
million  of  the  nation's  wage  earners  will  l)e 
dropped  from  the  rolls  completely.  To  pay 
for  the  cuts,  the  conmiittee  wants  to  close 
many  of  the  loopholes  that  have  allowed 
countless  millionaires  and  corporations  to 
pay  little  or  no  taxes.  Tax  shelters  that 
have  helped  clog  cities  with  pointless  new 
office  buildings  would  be  alwlished,  divert- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  more 
productive  use.  Capital  gains  would  he  taxed 
as  heavUy  as  other  incouie,  and  corporate 
taxes  would  rise.' 

Washington's  springtime  green  is  about  to 
disappear  beneath  a  flood  of  corporate  blue, 
however,  as  thousands  of  lobbyists  and  busi- 
ness people  mobilize  to  see  that  none  of 
these  worthwhile  changes  happens.  They 
have  a  full  month  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  tax  bill.  That  means  a  month  to 
work  the  telephone,  visit  congressional  of- 
fices, prepare  detailed  position  papers,  and 
speak,  more  or  less  indirectly,  of  campaign 
contributions.  Once  the  Senate  votes,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  is  still 
to  come.  Real-estate  agents  and  home  build- 
ers will  fight  for  tax  breaks  traditionally  en- 
joyed by  their  industry.  Companies  like 
General  Electric  and  General  Dynamics 
that  pay  little  or  no  tax  will  fight  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

The  lobbyists  can  be  beaten  only  if  every- 
one who  has  ever  muttered  al>out  tax  re- 
volts realizes  they  have  a  historic  opportuni- 
ty. There's  a  good  argument  for  several 
changes.  Individual  Retirement  Accounts, 
for  example,  provide  a  good  way  to  supple- 
ment private  pension  plans  and  Social  Secu- 
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rity,  and  it's  easy  to  question  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  end  IRA  benefits  for  most 
taxpayers.  But  restoring  this  break,  used 
chiefly  by  those  earning  more  than  $30,000- 
a-year,  will  cost  the  federal  government  $30 
billion  over  five  years.  That  might  lead  to  a 
move  to  raise  corporate  taxes,  which  would 
lead  corporations  to  demand  special  favors 
in  compensation,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Joint  com- 
mittee should  close  the  door  on  all  amend- 
ments, for  fear  of  starting  a  chain  reaction 
that  could  destroy  the  bill. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  tax  plan  must  go 
to  President  Reagan,  who  made  tax  reform 
his  chief  domestic  priority  for  his  second 
term.  Part  goes  to  Mr.  Packwood,  who 
worked  with  diligence  and  imagination. 

But  the  proposal  is  above  all  a  personal 
victory  for  Sen.  Bill  Bradley.  It  was  Mr. 
Bradley  who  first  proposed  a  tax  package 
that  is  very  similar  to  the  one  endorsed  by 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Bradley  who 
worked  doggedly  for  five  years  to  sell  tax 
reform  to  his  colleagues.  It  was  Mr.  Bradley 
who,  with  tact  and  persistence,  helped  per- 
suade Mr.  Packwood  to  call  a  halt  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  giveaways  that  the  chairman  first 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Bradley  says  he  first  realised  the  un- 
fairness of  the  tax  system  when,  as  a  highly 
paid  young  superstar  for  the  New  York 
Knicks,  he  listened  to  a  tax  lawyer  coach 
him  in  ways  to  avoid  taxes.  It's  a  conversa- 
tion the  lawyer  has  cause  to  regret.  It's 
likely  to  mean  the  demise  of  a  cuml)ersome 
tax  system  that  has  benefitted  only  the  very 
wealthy  and  their  highly  paid  tax  experts. 
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I  have  written  a  note  to  Dr.  Bonner,  ex- 
pressing ttie  best  wishes  of  all  Americans  to 
her  and  her  family  on  O.  Sakharov's  birthday. 
Though  he  is  unable  to  celebrate  with  those 
he  loves  most,  he  can  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  not  forgotten,  that  his  cause 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  for  all  wtx)  are  op- 
pressed in  the  Soviet  Unk}n  remain  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts,  and  that  his  is  a 
voice  that  can  never  be  silenced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  note  to  Mrs. 
Bonner  on  her  husband's  65th  birthday  be  in- 
cluded in  Vne  Record  following  my  remarks. 
House  of  Represehtatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  21, 1986. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bonner.  I  Join  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  my  l)est  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family  on  the  65th  birthday  of  your 
husband,  Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  fate  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  a  towering 
figure  of  the  20th  Centmry,  will  continue  to 
be  of  grave  concern  to  us  until  he  receives 
the  freedom  for  which  he  has  so  valiantly 
struggled. 

Please  extend  to  him  our  admiration  and 
respect  and  our  determination  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  government  on  your  l)ehalf  and 
on  behalf  of  all  who  seek  the  truth,  fight 
for  Justice  and  inspire  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. 

Best  regards, 

Edward  F.  Feighan. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning. 
Members  of  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to 
join  with  Dr.  Yelena  Bonner  and  celebrate  the 
65th  birthday  of  her  husband,  Nobel  Peace 
laureate,  Andrei  Sakharov.  Dr.  Bonner,  wtw 
this  week  ends  her  brief  stay  in  the  United 
States,  will  shortly  return  to  Dr.  Sakharov  In 
the  closed  city  of  Gorki,  where  they  have  lived 
in  internal  exile  for  the  last  6  years. 

The  inhuman  and  unjust  treatment  of  these 
two  remarkable  human  beings  has  tjeen  noted 
many  times  on  the  House  floor.  The  Soviet 
government  deserves  the  condemnatton  of  all 
free  people  for  their  unconscionable  treatment 
of  the  Sakharovs.  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner,  despite  years  of  torment,  psy- 
chologrcal  and  physwal  torture,  and  their  sep- 
aration from  friends  and  loved  ones,  stand  as 
beacons  in  a  dark  land.  Their  determination, 
their  courage,  and  their  love  inspire  the  efforts 
of  all  who  care  about  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty and  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Presklent  Reagan  has  proclaimed  today  Na- 
tkxial  Andrei  Sakharov  Day.  in  fitting  tribute 
for  this  remarkable  man.  Despite  his  present 
confinement,  we  join  in  praying  that  the  Soviet 
government  will  at  long  last  recognize  that  the 
exile  of  Sakharov  does  nothir)g  to  assist  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  that  it  troubles  and 
concerns  all  of  us,  and  that  it  reduces  the 
chances  for  a  lasting  peace  and  real  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  people. 


A  GERMAN  PERSPECTIVE  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21. 1986 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  having  a  foreign  fellow  in  the 
1985-86  Congressional  Fellowship  Program  in 
my  office  for  4  months.  Mr.  Klaus  Franken- 
berger  is  a  doctoral  candidate  and  former  re- 
search associate  at  the  Institute  of  American 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt. 

After  the  completion  of  his  fellowship,  Mr. 
Frankenberger  wrote  a  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  American  constitutional  system,  challeng- 
ing some  of  his  previously  held  assumptK>ns, 
and  comparing  the  American  and  European 
approach  to  government.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues find  his  remari^s  of  interest.  A  some- 
what shorter  version  of  this  essay  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Cincinnati  Post.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  Mr.  Frankenberger  is  now  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Bonn. 

German-American  Perspectives 
Klaus  D.  Frankenl)erger 

As  a  German  student  of  American  govern- 
ment and  politics.  I  was  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  immersed  in  the  mechanics, 
processes,  and  subtleties  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  witnessed  firsthand  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  the  personalities  of  congression- 
al policymakers  in  shaping  issues,  debates, 
and  finally,  legislation.  So  I  am  tempted  to 
reflect  upon  some  selected  aspects  of  my 
temporary  host  country  from  foreigner's 
perspective.  Hopefully,  my  olwervations  are 
not  excessively  biased,  and  my  generaliza- 
tions do  not  transcend  reasonable  limits  of 
validity. 
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The  American  government  is  made  up  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  institutions  compet- 
ing for  legislative  authority  and  political  In- 
fluence. The  Constitution  provides  for  a 
complex  system  of  checks  and  t>alances 
which  divides  power  among  (and  within) 
separated  governmental  institutions,  but 
makes  their  functional  cooperation  a  pre- 
requisite, without  which  no  policies  can  l>e 
formulated  and  no  legislation  passed.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  major  political  issues 
will  usually  only  be  resolved  after  a  time- 
consuming  and  protracted  bargaining  proc- 
ess has  produced  a  viable  consensus  among 
the  political  actors. 

The  necessity  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  is 
reflected  in  the  internal  structures  and  ar- 
rangements of  Congress  itself.  Open  to  the 
influence,  and  pressure,  of  outside  political 
and  social  forces,  members  of  iMJth  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
actively  participate  in  all  stages  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  Compared  to  Germany 
(and  other  Western  democracies),  little 
power  Is  vested  in  the  leadership  of  l)oth  the 
Senate  and  House  or  in  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  Instead,  power  is  dispersed  among  a 
plethora  of  committees  and  suttcommlttees 
which  Jealously  guards  their  turf.  But  ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  individual  elected  members 
who  hold  the  balance  of  power,  as  they  see 
to  their  political  interests,  and  not  their 
party  leadership  as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
German  Bundestag. 

Without  question,  there  are  highly  visible 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  set  the 
agenda  and  channel  the  flow  of  congression- 
al activities  and,  of  course,  there  is  the 
President  who  is  the  focus  of  most  of  the 
public  and  media  attention.  But  to  ignore 
the  concerns  and  reservations  of  the  Individ- 
ual members  over  a  period  of  time  only  in- 
vites retribution  and  conflict  In  the  future. 
Members  of  Congress,  even  though  clearly 
identified  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  are 
political  entrepreneurs  in  their  own  right. 
Unlike  German  political  parties  which  are 
strong  socio-political  organizations  that 
have  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  whip 
wavering  members  into  line,  even  denying 
them  a  slot  on  the  ballot  for  the  next  elec- 
tion, American  parties  reflect  the  much 
more  heterogeneous  nature  and  diversity  of 
the  American  society.  By  comparison,  if  not 
design.  American  political  parties  display  or- 
ganizational weakness  and  programmatic 
ambiguity. 

Meml>er8  of  Congress  do  not  rely  on  their 
political  parties  for  their  mandate  tc  serve 
in  the  Congress.  They  may  rely  on  them  for 
broad  Ideological  perspectives,  and  look  for 
specific  cues  when  it  comes  to  policy  areas 
that  do  not  fall  within  the  realm  of  their 
parochial  Interests.  But  their  political  office 
is  hardly  predicated  on  the  parties;  rather, 
it  is  based  on  their  own  campaigns  which,  in 
turn,  focus  almost  exclusively  on  their  dis- 
trict or  state. 

As  political  entrepreneurs,  they  constant- 
ly seek  to  reap  Individual  political  benefits, 
the  most  prized  of  which  is  reelection 
(which  will  allow  the  Incumbent  to  climb  to 
the  next  step  on  the  congressional  seniority 
ladder).  The  entrepreneurial  style  is  en- 
forced by  election  campaigns  that  are  man- 
aged by  the  candidates'  own  campaign  orga- 
nizations. They  are  exclusively  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  campaign  strategy, 
and  raising  the  funds  to  wage  credible  cam- 
paigns. In  Germany,  It  is  the  parties  that 
provide  the  logistics  of  the  campaigns,  and 
elections  are  publlcally  funded. 

To  cater  to  what  he  perceives  are  his  con- 
stituents' interests  is  the  ralson  d'etre  of 
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any  memtters  of  Congress.  These  interests 
are  endlessly  laid  out  for  him  by  vocal 
groups  of  constituents  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  remind  him  that  THEY  are  the  final  ar- 
biter. Even  though  a  meml)er's  decision 
might  reflect  his  own  principles,  his  degree 
of  loyalty  to  his  party,  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  Institution  in  which  he  serves,  the 
commitment  to  his  district  takes  precedent. 
Members  generally  follow  the  same 
ground  rules  in  that  they  are  trying  to  dis- 
tribute as  many  government  benefits  as  pos- 
sible among  their  respective  districts,  not- 
withstanding their  sometimes  contrary  ideo- 
logical beliefs  that  may  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  leaner  government.  Because  they 
vigorously  articulate  and  defend  their  con- 
stituents' concerns,  the  final  national  policy 
which  Congress  and  the  President  agree 
upon  often  merely  cumulates  parochial  In- 
terests. 

The  recent  examples  of  tax  reform,  and 
pork  tnrrel,  and  agricultural  subsidies, 
among  others,  Illustrate  a  general  process  In 
which,  from  a  European  perspective,  the  na- 
tional interest,  conceptually  transcending 
pure  parochialism,  is  often  ignored,  if  not 
seriously  compromised.  In  Europe,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  executing  the  "national 
Interest"  on  the  basis  of  party  and  civil  serv- 
ice support.  In  the  U.S.,  the  "national  Inter- 
est" Is  the  result  of  the  political  interaction 
of  many  Independent  individuals  and  groups 
who  usually  approach  the  process  from  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  The  open  state  of  the 
American  "national  interest"  In  subject  to 
the  political  Interpretation  and  Influence  of 
shifting  coalitions  which  follow  their  own 
economic  needs,  their  ethnic  heritage,  or 
their  moral  persuasions. 

American  policymaking,  through  protract- 
ed bargaining  and  consensus,  is  time  con- 
stuning,  prone  to  stalemate,  and  even  ineffi- 
cient. Only  with  a  clear  sense  of  urgency 
and  crisis  Is  the  process  expedited  and 
stripped  of  its  built-in  delaying  procedures. 
However,  this  system  is  a  true  expression  of 
a  pluralistic  and  open  society  guaranteeing 
participation  to  the  largest  possible  extent. 
It  Is  "conservative"  in  the  sense  that  major 
policy  changes  can  only  be  brought  about 
when  a  substantial  majority  consents.  And, 
as  former  Representative  Barber  Conable 
often  remarked,  that's  Just  what  the  found- 
ing fathers  Intended. 

This  contrasts  with  well-entrenched  as- 
pects in  the  German  form  of  government 
which  Is  also  representative  In  nature,  but 
which  discourages  a  wise  use  of  plebiscitary 
instrumenU.  Truly  a  PARTY  democracy.  It 
bestows  on  the  PARTIES  almost  "constitu- 
tional" status.  They,  together  with  the  bu- 
reaucracies, shape  policies  and  make  deci- 
sions. In  Germany,  and  other  developed  de- 
mocracies, it  is  the  PARTY,  NOT  the  indi- 
vidual member,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  distribution  of  party  strength  in 
the  German  Bundestag  shapes  almost  total- 
ly the  decision-making  process.  ThU  makes 
the  decisions  highly  predictable. 

The  American  and  German  economies  op- 
erate under  the  same  broad  principles  of 
competition  and  marked-Induced  adjust- 
ments of  economic  behavior,  but  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  degree  of  gov- 
ernment Intervention  in  the  economy  and 
the  state  of  industrial  relations  which  sup- 
plement mlcroeconomlc  policy. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  these  dif- 
ferences? One  is  that  the  German  economy 
has  produced  NO  net  increase  in  employ- 
ment since  the  EARLY  19708.  This,  of 
course,    contrasts    dramatically    with    the 
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American  experience  during  the  same 
period  In  which  36  MILLION  new  Jobs  were 
created.  What  explains  Germany's  dismal 
employment  performance  (Including  unem- 
ployment rates  that  have  persistently  hov- 
ered around  the  9%  mark  for  the  better  part 
of  the  19808)? 

The  German  economy  has  grown  by  pro- 
ductivity growth  rather  than  by  producing 
more  goods  and  services  by  an  enlarged 
workforce.  Through  productivity  growth, 
the  nation  increased  lu  wealth  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  and  l>olstered  wages. 
But  the  German  economy  did  not.  however, 
enhance  the  chances  of  those  entering  the 
lal>or  market  and  who  do  not  find  gainful 
employment  as  readily  as  In  the  U.S.  This 
leads  to  an  unemployment  situation  where 
up  to  two-thirds  of  those  who  file  for  unem- 
ployment l>enefits  In  Germany  are  longterm 
unemployed  (compared  with  26%  In  the 
U.S.). 

The  picture  is  Just  the  opposite  in  the  U.8. 
where  short-term  unen.ployment  predomi- 
nates. This  is  not  to  ignore  the  regional 
pockets  of  serious  long-term  unemployment 
which  is  partly  associated  with  the  reduced 
demand  for  labor  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  due  to  automatization  and  foreign 
competition.  But  It  does  emphasize  the 
highly  dynamic  nature  of  the  U.S.  labor 
market.  Changes  In  the  American  economy 
have  wrought  a  service  sector  In  which,  by 
now.  more  than  70%  of  all  nonfarm  employ- 
ment Is  concentrated.  The  service  sector's 
potential  for  Job  creation  has  been  unheard 
of  in  Europe. 

Germany  has  tried  to  restructure  and 
modernize  lu  Industrall  sector  which  has 
(Mistered  the  country's  International  eco- 
nomic position  and  served  as  the  key  to  its 
economic  success  and  political  sublllty  for 
the  past  35  years.  Germany's  Is  still  an  in- 
dustrial economy,  albeit  a  very  modem  one. 
Structural  changes  In  the  economy,  which 
can  lead  to  dislocation  and  frictions  do  not 
command  an  outright  enthusiasm  among 
the  major  players  in  German  politics,  even 
though  most  will  acknowledge  the  desirabil- 
ity for  change. 

Unlike  Germany's  the  American  economic 
system  provides  significant  opportunities 
for  those  individuals  willing  to  assume  risks, 
and  exhibit  flexibility  and  geographic  mo- 
bility. Social  mobility  usually  follows  in 
lockstep.  Risk-taking  and  the  economic  ap- 
preciation of  the  flexibility  to  pursue  differ- 
ent careers  in  various  economic  fields  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  innovation  and  dynamics  in 
the  American  economy.  Risk-taking  and 
broad-based  economic  Innovation  are  cultur- 
ally Encouraged  in  the  U.S.  In  Germany, 
they  are  treated  with  suspicion.  In  the  U.8., 
material  benefiU  and  social  recognition  are 
bestowed  on  entrepreneurs  who  successfully 
face  competition.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
(3ermany. 

And  unlike  Germany,  those  who  fail  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  being  absorbed 
by  generous  and  more  extensive  social-wel- 
fare programs  as  in  the  German  case.  In 
Germany,  a  vast  array  of  transfer  pay- 
ments, provided  for  by  each  level  of  govern- 
ment, come  virtually  as  entitlements,  some 
of  which  any  citizen  is  eligible  to  claim  xe- 
gardless  of  his  or  her  Income.  It  Is  one  of 
the  modem  ironies  that  European  societies 
have  developed  Into  social-welfare  states, 
but  are  reluctant  to  embrace  the  policies 
that  would  sustain  these  benefiU  In  the 
long  run.  Compared  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
American  society,  they  may  be  described  as 
status  quo  oriented.  It  Is  often  argued  that 
European  societies  find  positive  aspecu  in 
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their  lack  of  labor  mobility  because  persist- 
ent social  and  economic  change  undermines 
social  cohesion  and  threatens  the  particular 
fabric  and  quality  of  life  which  they  cher- 
ish. 

Generous  social  benefits  contributed  in 
the  past  to  a  remarkable  social  consensus 
and  stability  in  Germany.  But  they  also  cre- 
ated the  expectations  of  future  benefits  to 
come,  but  at  a  time  when  the  governments' 
financial  capacities  will  likely  reach  limits. 
These  expectations  have  solidified  into  atti- 
tudes that  assign  to  all  levels  of  government 
a  fundamental  role  in  eliminating  any  ad- 
verse situation  in  life  and,  conversely,  to  an 
economic  structure  that  minimizes  the  indi- 
vidual's responsibility  to  enhance  his  own 
potential;  they  further  weaken  the  notion 
of  individual  initiative  and  entrepreneurial 
innovation. 

Adding  to  this,  German  state  and  local  bu- 
reaucracies which  closely  monitor  any  eco- 
nomic operation,  do  not  encourage  initiative 
and  innovation.  Perceived  as  a  potential 
threat  to  their  role.  German  bureaucracies, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  then  American 
ones,  deeply  mistrust  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  initiatives  and  new  approaches. 

In  sum,  variations  in  the  relationship  of 
government  and  society  distinguish  the  U.S. 
from  Europe  in  general,  and  Germany  in 
particular.  In  the  U.S..  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  have  preserved  a  good  deal  of 
their  internal  autonomy.  In  contrast,  in 
Germany,  the  government  has  assiuned  an 
enormous  role  for  resource  allocation  and 
social  intervention  to  the  extent  that  is  not 
politically  acceptable  in  the  U.S.  Based  on  a 
traditional  orientation  toward  the  authority 
of  the  government,  a  welfare  state  paternal- 
ism is  stiU  strong  in  Europe,  while  it  seems 
to  be  wanning  in  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  and  Germany  share  the  same 
basic  and  fundamental  values.  They  protect 
civil  Uberties  and  human  rights  under  con- 
stitution and  law.  they  cherish  due  process: 
they  subscribe  to  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  organization.  But,  still,  they 
entertain  different  concepts  of  what  the 
role  of  government  should  be  in  the  resolu- 
tion or  amelioration  of  social  and  economic 
problems. 

Recently,  however,  Germany  is  looking 
more  to  the  individual  as  the  principal  actor 
of  social  and  economic  change.  And  the 
notion  of  more  flexibility  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  the  labor  market,  transportation, 
education,  development,  and  even  the  regu- 
lation of  business  hours  is  favorably  re- 
ceived by  a  growing  audience. 


EAST  END  HOSE  AND  CHEMICAL 
CO.,  NO.  1,  HONORED 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENRSTLVANIA 
-   IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATr/ES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7.  the 
East  Erxl  Hose  and  Chemical  Co..  No.  1,  of 
Catasaqua,  PA,  wHI  be  75  years  old.  On  June 
7,  1911.  73  people  pledged  themselves  to 
become  members  of  the  company. 

In  1912,  a  hose  carl  was  purchased  along 
with  300  feet  of  hose.  In  September  of  that 
year,  a  tot  was  purchased  to  house  the  equip- 
ment and  by  1913,  a  contract  was  awarded,  to 
erect  a  building.  With  the  members  furnishing 
most  of  the  labor,  the  whole  project  was  com- 
pleted the  next  year. 
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By  1925,  the  company  was  ready  to  buy  Its 
first  motor-driven  vehicle  with  funds  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

In  1948,  a  ceremony  was  held  to  bum  the 
mortgage  for  the  building  and,  the  next  year,  a 
new  fire  siren  was  connected  to  the  Borough 
Hall  alarm  system. 

The  company  has  seen  Its  membership 
grow  from  the  original  73  back  in  1911  to 
more  than  300  this  year.  It  has  19  well-trained 
firefighters. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  East  End  Hose  and  Chemical  Co.  on  75 
years  of  community  service. 


May  21,  1986 


May  21, 1986 


INTERNATIONAL  PORK  BARREL 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation- 
al defense  topic  is  more  publicized  and  con- 
troversial than  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  better  known  as  "Star  wars." 
Editorial  comment,  pro  and  con,  from  across 
the  Natkjn  has  appeared  in  the  Record.  To 
add  to  this  discussion,  with  another  regional 
viewpoint,  I  am  submitting  three  editorials  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  in 
recent  months  and  ask  ttiat  they  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Dec.  15, 

1985] 

International  Pork  Barrel. 

Britain's  decision  to  join  the  United  States 
in  Star  Wars  research  holds  more  political 
than  technological  significance,  although 
the  British  may  be  ahead  of  U.S.  science  in 
such  fields  as  laser  research  and  optic  com- 
puters. 

The  agreement  makes  it  likely  that  sever- 
al other  European  allies,  particularly  West 
Germany  and  Italy,  will  also  fall  in  line  on 
President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. A  German  spokesman  said  the  British 
decision  "will  certainly  play  a  role  for  us,  be- 
cause [we  have]  always  said  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances would  we  want  to  be  alone." 

The  Europeans  have  been  reluctant  about 
Star  Wars.  They  see  it  as  defending  only  the 
United  States  (if  it  works)  and  not  Europe, 
and  they  share  the  fear  of  Star  Wars  oppo- 
nents everywhere  that  it  will  speed  up  the 
arms  race.  Moreover,  it  would  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  a  similar  system,  and 
even  if  that  shield  were  full  of  holes,  it 
would  end  whatever  deterrent  credibility 
the  British  and  French  nuclear  arsenals 
hold. 

The  British  seem  to  have  signed  up  more 
for  the  dollars  than  for  the  principle.  Brit- 
ish Defense  Minister  Michael  Heseltine  said 
the  agreement  will  bring  'substantial 
awards"  to  British  companies  from  a  pre- 
sumed $26  billion  pot  and  will  create  "a  sig- 
nificant numt>er  of  Jobs." 

However,  the  British  failed  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  $1.5  billion  worth  of  contracts 
that  they  were  insisting  upon  last  summer. 
They  also  wanted  to  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  use  whatever  technology  they 
might  develop. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
said  British  companies  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  research  contracts  in  18  speci- 
fied areas,  so  they  could  get  more  or  less 
than  $1.5  bUlion. 


As  to  sharing  the  fruits  of  the  research, 
the  American  position  is  that  U.S.  law  is  re- 
strictive on  this  point.  But  spokesmen  for 
both  sides  said  the  agreement  "lays  down 
the  ground  rules"  and  contains  a  "political 
commitment"  to  give  Britain  a  "significant 
role." 

In  addition  to  bringing  Britain  some  dol- 
lars, and  encouraging  other  European  allies 
to  Join  up.  the  agreement  is  likely  to  weaken 
American  opposition  to  Star  Wars  by  ena- 
bling the  administration  to  say:  Look,  the 
Europeans  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it. 

So  do  many  American  scientists  and  the 
universities  and  industries  that  employ 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  good  thing  that 
they  see  is  $26  bUlion  for  research  contracts 
over  the  next  five  years— if  Congress  au- 
thorizes it. 

Their  own  lobbying  would  likely  have 
been  sufficient,  but  approval  seems  more 
certain  if  no  one  can  say  that  Star  Wars  is 
dividing  the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies.  The 
pork  barrel  has  gone  international,  and  the 
contents  will  be  much  more  dangerous  than 
dams  and  inland  waterways. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  21, 

1985] 

The  Chickens  Will  Get  Away 

"You  strap  a  chicken  down  and  blow  it 
apart  with  shotguns,  and  say  shotguns  kill 
chickens.  But  that's  quite  different  from 
trying  to  kill  a  chicken  in  a  dense  forest 
when  it's  running  away." 

That's  how  Dr.  Roger  Hagengruber,  direc- 
tor of  systems  studies  at  Sandia  National 
Laboratory,  described  what  has  been  hap- 
pening, and  will  happen  more  and  more,  in 
testing  components  of  the  president's  "Star 
Wars"  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative. 

To  retain  public  and  congressional  sup- 
port during  the  long  years  when  Star  Wars 
will  be  only  a  future  possibility,  developers 
of  the  SDI  are  t>eing  asked  to  concentrate 
on  tests  of  elements  that  are  likely  to  show 
quick,  deceptively  impressive  results. 

Meanwhile,  in  Moscow,  word  is  being 
spread  about  Soviet  countermeasures  to 
Star  Wars.  The  talk  is  of  space  mines, 
dummy  missiles  and  special  coatings  on  real 
missiles  that  would  harmlessly  deflect  Star 
Wars'  radar  beams.  Some  of  those  things 
may  work,  and  few  American  scientists  talk 
anymore  about  the  "perfect"  defense  to 
which  Ronald  Reagan  still  alludes  occasion- 
ally. 

If  such  gimmicks  don't  do  the  Job,  there  is 
one  thing  that  will:  more  missiles.  The 
Kremlin  also  has  that  in  mind,  though  it 
probably  would  begrudge  the  cost. 

Pacing  a  99-percent  perfect  SDI,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  target  100  warheads  on  each  of  the 
100  largest  American  cities.  As  the  tiny  (by 
present  standards)  Hiroshima  bomb  proved, 
the  one  missile  that  might  reach  each  tar- 
geted city  would  be  more  than  enough. 

In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  reality,  does  it 
greatly  matter  whether  "strapped-down 
cliicken"  tests  lead  to  a  99-percent  or  a  79- 
percent  perfect  SDI— or  to  one  that  won't 
work  at  all? 

Whatever  the  number,  too  many  of  those 
chickens  in  the  woods  are  going  to  get  away. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  16, 

1986] 

Mat  Not  Be  Science  Fiction 

It  sounds  like  science  fiction:  powerful 

laser  beams  from  space  incinerating  cities. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  a  topic  of  science  fiction. 

But  a  study  by  R&D  Associates,  a  military- 


oriented  think  tank,  warns  that  this  could 
be  one  consequence  of  President  Reagan's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

"Star  Wars"  would  rely  on  immensely 
powerful  laser  be&ms  to  destroy  enemy  nu- 
clear warheads  in  the  air.  But  a  laser  is  not 
Inherently  defensive,  the  study  reminds. 
and  "a  laser  defense  system  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  baUistic-miasile 
threat  can  also  destroy  the  enemy's  major 
cities  by  fire  ...  in  minutes.  Not  nuclear 
destruction,  but  Armageddon  all  the  same." 

The  authors  of  this  report  are  advocates 
of  a  strong  defense,  and  their  concern  was 
that  the  "enemy"  destroyed  could  be  the 
United  SUtes.  if  President  Reagan  went 
through  with  his  offers  to  share  Star  Wars 
technology  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  If 
he  doesn't  share  It,  the  SovieU  might  catch 
on  and  make  it  themselves.  They  always 
have  done  so  In  the  past  when  the  United 
States  has  come  up  with  a  new  weapon. 

Just  one  more  reason  for  a  U.S.-Sovlet 
agreement  not  to  put  these  dangerous  (if 
they  work)  weapons  in  the  skies.  Maybe  it  is 
science  fiction  to  destroy  cities  by  laser.  But 
if  Stars  Wars  turns  out  not  to  be  science  fic- 
tion, this  nightmare  is  likely  to  be  real.  too. 


SUPPORT  FREEDOM  IN  NAMIBIA 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
19  last  year  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
a  12-member  Advisory  Committee  on  South 
Africa  to  recommend  measures  the  United 
States  can  take  to  encourage  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa  and  be  most  effective 
in  promoting  equal  rights  in  South  Africa  and 
ending  apartheid. 

The  Namibian  Transitional  Govemment  of 
National  Unity  and  the  Multi-Party  Conference 
are  exercising  all  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment per>ding  genuine  independence  for  Na- 
mibia, which  since  1920  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  South  Africa. 

The  Namibia  TGNU  and  Multi-Party  Confer- 
ence support  the  U.S.  policy  of  peaceful 
change  and  an  end  to  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Indeed,  on  April  9  of  this  year  the  Na- 
mibian National  Assembly  abolished  apartheid 
de  jure  in  South  West  Africa/Namibia. 

In  order  to  support  President  Reagan's 
policy  of  U.S.  Govemment  support  for  internal 
politk»l  groups  opposing  the  Soviet  expan- 
sionist campaign  in  southern  Africa,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  following  "sense  of  (Dongress"  res- 
olutx>n  for  consideratnn  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

99th  Conoress,  2d  Session 

H.  Res. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 

Expressing  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Congress  for  those  working  for 
freedom  and  against  communism  in  South 
West  Africa/Namibia. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  U.S.  foreign  policy  aa 
opposing  Soviet-backed  terrorist  campaigns 
to  subvert  or  seize  control  of  non-Soviet 
countries  and  territories  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Including  Central  America.  S.E. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Afghanistan  and 
Southern  Africa; 
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Whereas  approximately  40.000  Cuban 
combat  soldiers  and  several  thousand  Soviet 
and  East  German  advisors  presently  occupy 
Angola  and  lend  support  to  the  Soviet- 
backed  terrorist  campaign  of  8WAPO 
(South  West  Africa  People's  Organization), 
operating  from  bases  in  southern  Angola,  to 
seize  control  of  Namibia  before  that  terri- 
tory can  achieve  Internationally  acceptable 
Independence; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly continues  to  designate  SWAPO  as 
the  "sole  and  authentic"  representative  of 
the  people  of  Namibia,  accord  SWAPO  per- 
manent observer  status  at  the  U.N.,  and  fi- 
nance SWAPO  propaganda  offices  and 
meetings  throughout  the  world,  while  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  various  Namibian  par- 
ties who  make  up  Nahilbia's  Multi-Party 
Conference; 

Whereas  on  June  17, 1985,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  voluntarily  and  as  a  result  of 
the  peaceful  negotiations  with  Namibia's 
political  leaders  of  the  Namibia  Multi-Pariy 
Conference,  effected  a  complete  transfer  of 
all  administrative  powers  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment that  were  previously  exercised  by 
the  Administrator-General  for  Namibia,  an 
official  appointed  by  South  Africa: 

Whereas  Namibia's  political  party  leaders 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Namibia 
Immediately  establUhed  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Govemment  of  National  Unity  and 
invited  all  political  parUes,  including 
SWAPO,  to  participate  In  exercising  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  enjoyed  for 
the  first  time  since  1884  by  the  people  of 
Namibia; 

Whereas  Namibia's  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  opposes  apartheid 
In  all  Its  forms  and  has  abolished  apartheid 
de  Jure  In  Namibia; 

Whereas  SWAPO,  under  Soviet  direction, 
has  refused  to  cooperate  or  participate  in 
any  democratic  or  peaceful  process  leading 
to  Namibian  independence: 

Whereas  historic  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
encouraged  and  aided  Indigenous  political 
groups  and  similar  organizations  In  develop- 
ing countries  which  seek  to  esUbllsh  non- 
Soviet  controlled  and  democratic  govern- 
ments; 

Whereas  Namibia's  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  and  the  various  po- 
litical parties  comprising  Namibia's  Multi- 
Party  Conference  represent  the  most  hope- 
ful, reasonable  and  corwtructive  avenue  to 
achieve  peace  in  South  West  Africa  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  United  SUtes; 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
pursue  serious  multi-lateral  Initiatives 
aimed  at  achieving  removal  of  all  Cuban 
combat  troops  now  occupying  Angola,  clo- 
sure of  all  SWAPO  bases  In  southern 
Angola  and  Impartiality  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  treatment  of  all  Namibian  political 
parties  wishing  to  appear  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and 

(2)  The  E)epartment  of  State  should  im- 
mediately establish  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  all  political  parties  who  make  up  the  Na- 
mibia Multi-Party  Conference  and  Namibia 
Transitional  Government  of  National  Unity, 
and 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  Govemment  should 
Implement  its  support  for  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Govemment  of  National  Unity  pend- 
ing a  negotiated  plan  for  Internationally  ac- 
cepUble  independence  by— 

(a)  EsUbllshing  an  interest  section  In 
Windhoek. 
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(b)  Dispatching  a  delegation  of  officials  to 
Windhoek  for  bUateral  talks. 

(c)  Including  Namibia  among  African  na- 
tions receiving  aid  from  the  U.S.  and  inter- 
national organizations  the  U.8.  supports. 

(d)  EsUbllshing  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tion in  Namibia. 

(e)  Encouraging  UA  private  Investment  In 
Namibia. 

(f)  Supporting  Namibia's  control  of  lU 
fishing  Industry  by  requiring  other  nations 
to  adhere  to  generally  recognized  interna- 
tional rules  and  existing  agreements. 

(g)  Inviting  all  Namibian  political  parties, 
including  Namibia's  Multi-Party  Conference 
and  SWAPO,  to  meet  In  an  all-parties  con- 
ference to  develop  a  censensus  on  the  time 
and  method  for  achieving  Independence  for 
Namibia  free  from  foreign  control. 


THE  RETURN  OF  DR.  SEU8S  TO 
SPRINGFIELD 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1986 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hometown 
of  Springfield,  MA,  is  recognized  as  being  ttw 
birthplace  of  many  famous  people  and  things. 
It  was  in  Springfiekj  that  the  game  of  basket- 
ball was  created  and  the  first  American  auto- 
mobile assembled.  And,  as  far  as  notabta 
people,  few  coukj  compare  with  the  creator  of 
the  lu>rax,  Thidwick  the  big-hearted  moose, 
and  the  cat-in-the-hat;  the  worid  renowned, 
and  bek)ved,  Dr.  Seuss. 

Dr.  Seuss,  otherwise  known  as  Ted  Qeisel, 
was  raised  in  Springfield,  and  even  though  he 
now  resides  in  California  he  has  retained  a 
fondness  for  the  "City  of  Homes".  The  people 
of  Springfiekj  have  been  honored  to  have 
some  of  the  areas  of  the  their  city  depicted  in 
certain  of  his  stories,  and  the  other  day  he  re- 
turned to  Springfield  for  a  visit  and  to  take 
part  in  the  city's  ongoing  350th  anniversary 
celebration.  Today's  New  York  Tin>es  carried 
an  artk:le  about  that  visit,  and  I  woukJ  Hke  to 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 

After  60  Ybaks.  Dr.  Seuss  Goes  Home 

(By  Larry  Rohter) 

Springfield,  Mass.— May  20— Like  the  Cat 
In  the  Hat,  Dr.  Seuss  came  back  today,  back 
to  the  schools,  libraries,  streets  and  parka  of 
this  New  England  factory  town  where  he 
was  bom  82  years  ago. 

Unlike  some  of  his  best-known  creations, 
though.  Dr.  Seuss  did  not  seem  to  have  mis- 
chief In  mind.  Instead,  hU  was  a  sentimental 
visit  to  a  place  where,  as  he  put  it,  "I 
haven't  really  spent  any  time  In  80  years" 
but  where  he  and  his  family  are  fondly  re- 
membered by  three  generations  of  local  resl- 
denU  and  an  assortment  of  relatives  that 
until  today  he  wasn't  even  sure  he  had. 

Amid  all  the  testimonials,  and  receptions 
In  his  honor,  between  the  lunch  and  the 
dinner  with  city  officials  and  community 
leaders.  Dr.  Seuss  managed  to  find  time  to 
stop  and  take  another  look  at  Mulberry 
Street.  It  was  the  street  that  Inspired  the 
man  who  grew  up  here  aa  Theodor  Gelael  to 
write  "And  to  Think  That  I  Saw  It  on  Mul- 
berry Street"  nearly  50  years  ago,  launching 
him  on  a  career  as  the  most  successful 
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author  of  children's  books  in  American  his- 
tory. 
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equipped  with  a  studio  in  which  he  writes 
and  illustrates  his  books. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  IS, 
1986 
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found  to  be  excessively  flammable.  Men 
died  needlessly  in  those  confllcU. 
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combat  will  provide  them  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  Next  week,  I  will 
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juriadiction  over  this  proposal.  In  addmon.  sev- 
eral members  from  the  Committee  on  the 
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author  of  children's  books  in  American  his- 
tory. 

"1  never  really  lived  on  Mulberry  Street," 
he  said  almost  apologetically.  "But  my 
mother  owned  a  piece  of  property  on  Mul- 
berry Street,  and  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
there." 

OUTPOURING  or  ArrEcnoN 

As  Dr.  Seuss,  tanned,  bearded  and  white- 
haired,  pulled  up  in  a  small  bus  in  front  of 
the  medical  center  at  39  Mulberry  Street,  it 
was  as  if  he  had  never  left.  Dozens  of  excit- 
ed children  surged  toward  him,  waving 
copies  of  "Hop  on  Pop"  and  "Green  Eggs 
and  Ham"  and  shouting  "We  love  you.  Dr. 
Seuss!" 

Adults  were  a  bit  more  restrained  in  their 
outpouring  of  affection,  but  just  barely. 
Nurses  and  office  workers  began  to  emerge 
from  the  medical  center  to  seek  the  author's 
autograph,  and  a  group  of  teachers  quickly 
gathered  around  to  hug  and  congratulate 
him.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of  his  latest 
effort,  "You're  Only  Old  Once,"  a  humor- 
ous book  about  adults  that  he  has  been  pro- 
moting. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  being  so  good  to 
the  kids,"  said  Gail  Watson,  a  librarian  from 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  who  had  come  with  stu- 
dents from  the  Barry  School  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  idol. 

At  the  next  stop,  Sumner  Avenue  Elemen- 
tary School,  which  he  attended  as  a  child,  it 
was  more  of  the  same.  Students  and  teach- 
ers poured  onto  the  front  lawn,  decked  out 
in  outlandish  haberdashery  straight  from 
"The  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins" 
and  waving  slightly  misspelled  banners 
reading,  "Welcome  Home  Dr.  Suess. ' 

"Will  you  write  us  a  book?"  asked  one  boy 
as  Dr.  Suess  hugged  and  squeezed  the  chil- 
dren. 

SESSION  WITH  CONSTITUENTS 

There  was  no  time  for  that,  but  Dr.  Seuss 
did  take  part  in  a  freewheeling  session  with 
the  constituency  that  has  provided  the  most 
avid  consumers  over  the  years  of  iiis  45 
books,  which  have  sold  over  100  million 
copies.  At  the  Springfield  City  Library,  sur- 
rounded by  images  of  Horton  the  Elephant. 
Yertle  the  Turtle  and  other  members  of  the 
Seuss  menagerie,  he  fielded  questions  from 
a  group  of  nine  children  ages  9  and  10,  dis- 
playing all  the  whimsical  humor  contained 
in  his  books. 

One  child  wanted  to  know  if  Dr.  Seuss  had 
ever  acted  like  any  of  his  characters.  "No, 
t>ecause  I  don't  want  to  get  put  in  jail,"  he 
replied,  drawing  delighted  giggles. 

His  hobbies?  "Gardening  and  climbing 
Mount  E^rerest.  which  I  don't  do  very 
often." 

Why  do  his  animals  look  the  way  they  do? 
"I  can't  draw  too  well,  so  the  knees  keep 
slipping  down  and  the  elbows  keep  slipping 
up." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  he  told  them.  "All 
of  my  books  are  based  on  truth,  an  exagger- 
ated truth."  And  if  any  of  them  plan  to 
become  writers  or  artists,  he  advised,  "you 
can  get  help  from  teachers,  but  you  are 
going  to  have  leam  a  lot  by  yourself,  sitting 
alone  in  a  room." 

"He  was  very  exciting  and  nice."  Daniel 
Santana.  10  years  old.  said  afterward.  "I 
knew  he  would  have  glasses  and  white  hair, 
but  I  did  not  know  he  would  have  a  bow  tie 
and  beard." 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Dr.  Seuss  last 
visited  his  hometown,  and  that  was  for  the 
funeral  of  his  father.  For  years  he  has  lived 
in  La  Jolla.  Calif,  in  a  Spanish-style  ranch 
house  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
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equipped  with  a  studio  in  which  he  writes 
and  illustrates  his  books. 

But  the  University  of  Hartford.  Just  down 
Interstate  91  from  here  In  Connecticut, 
awarded  him  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
last  weekend,  and  when  people  in  his  home- 
town, which  has  been  celebrating  its  350th 
anniversary  all  this  month,  heard  -.bout  the 
forthcoming  honor  some  months  ago,  they 
began  a  campaign  urging  him  to  pay  a  visit. 

In  the  end,  it  was  probably  not  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  Richard  E.  Neal  or  other  leading 
residents  that  turned  the  tide  and  brought 
him  here.  More  than  600  local  schoolchil- 
dren wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Seuss  asking  that 
he  visit,  including  Joel  Senez.  8.  who  now 
lives  in  Dr.  Seuss's  boyhood  home  at  74 
Fairfield  Street. 

Dr.  Seuss  stopped  by  to  visit  the  house 
and.  seated  in  his  boyhood  bedroom,  told 
Joel  and  his  younger  brother.  Aaron,  5. 
about  the  life  he  had  led  there  with  his 
mother.  Henrietta,  whose  maiden  name  he 
would  take  as  his  pen  name,  and  father. 
Theodor.  whose  responsibilities  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  included  the  local  zoo. 

There  were  no  tizzle-topped  tufted  mazur- 
kas, twiddling  umlauts  or  bee-watching  ab- 
saloms  at  the  Springfield  Zoo.  Dr.  Seuss  ad- 
mitted today.  But  he  recalled  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  place  for  a  boy  to  spend  his  time, 
sketching  the  rather  more  conventional 
beasts  that  did  live  there. 

"I  just  stopped  by  to  make  sure  you're 
taking  proper  care  of  the  house."  Dr.  Seuss 
told  the  Senez  boys  and  their  father. 
Ronald,  an  administrative  officer  with  the 
National  Guard,  before  departing. 

A  few  grinches  in  town  might  argue  that 
Dr.  Seuss  is  not  Springfield's  most  famous 
son.  that  the  honor  belongs  to  James  Nai- 
smith.  who  invented  basketball  here  nearly 
a  century  ago.  But  Dr.  Seuss's  legion  of 
local  fans  were  having  none  of  that  today. 

"And  to  think  that  we  saw  him  on  Mulber- 
ry Street."  read  one  large  banner  displayed 
by  a  group  of  enthusiastic  schoolchildren. 
When  it  came  time  for  Dr.  Seuss  to  go  on 
his  way.  they  saluted  him  with  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  books:  "Thank  you.  thank 
you.  Sam-I-Am." 
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FRONT-LINE  SOLDIERS  DESERVE 
FULLY  TESTED  WEAPONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  nX>RIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  an  opin- 
ion page  article  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
Charles  E.  Bennett.  A  senior  Member  both 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  well  as  the  dean  of  the  Florida 
delegation.  Charlie  Bennett  is  an  authority 
on  military  subjects.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  his  views  on  this  critical  subject— the 
need  to  be  assured  that  today's  sophisticated 
weapons  actually  work  in  the  field  as  they  do 
in  the  latx>ratory.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  in 
tins  Congress,  wtiether  hawk  or  dove  or 
somewhere  in  between,  who  wants  to  see 
American  sokJiers  sent  into  battle  with  weap- 
ons that  fail. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  IS, 
1986 

Front-Line  Soldiers  Deserve  Fully  Tested 
Weapons 

By  Charles  E.  Bennett 

Dateline:  The  Mediterranean,  1987. 

Dawn  comes  to  the  American  entrench- 
ments astride  the  road  to  Tripoli.  The  men 
of  the  D.S.  82nd  Airborne  have  been  or- 
dered to  prevent  Libyan  reinforcements 
from  relieving  Col.  Muammar  Qadhafi's 
troops  besieged  in  the  capital. 

Cpl.  Allen  Jackson's  stomach  tightens  at 
the  sight  of  more  than  100  Libyan  T-72 
tanks  in  the  distance.  He  checks  to  see  if  his 
Dragon  antitank  missile  is  ready  to  tire. 
From  his  foxhole  he  scans  the  positions 
that  other  Dragon-armed  paratroopers  have 
prepared  in  the  rocky  ground. 

Several  Libyan  tanks  explode  in  the  dis- 
tance, hit  by  jeep-mounted  TOW  antitank 
missiles.  But  the  remaining  tanks  keep  ad- 
vancing. As  they  come  within  the  advertised 
1,000  yard  range  of  the  Dragon,  Cpl.  Jack- 
son aims  at  a  lead  T-72  and  fires.  Other 
paratroopers  do  the  same. 

The  Dragons  blast  from  their  launch 
tubes.  Most  merely  dive  into  the  desert 
floor.  Others  strike  the  tanks,  but  fail  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet-made  armor.  The 
Libyan  tanks  grind  forward,  toward  hun- 
dreds of  U.S.  paratroopers  now  armed  with 
nothing  but  rifles  and  grenades. 

Soldiers'  lives  and  possibly  American  In- 
terests, are  sacrificed  because  the  Dragon 
fails  to  perform  in  combat  as  it  did  in  the 
laboratory.  This  nightmare  could  become  a 
reality  if  the  U.S.  does  not  realistically  test 
its  weapons. 

Conventional  wars  are  fought  by  exhaust- 
ed young  men  amid  the  chaos  and  smoke  of 
battle,  not  by  lab-coated  engineers  in  air- 
conditioned  computer  rooms.  Soldiers  fight 
with  weapons  they  have  carried  or  driven 
for  miles  through  the  rain  and  mud,  not 
with  simulation  software.  Yet  we  continue 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  sterile  comput- 
er simulations  to  determine  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  vehicles  and  the  lethality  of  our 
arms. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  mili- 
tary services  want  to  get  new  weapons  field- 
ed quickly.  The  contractors  want  to  see 
their  program  go  forward  with  as  little 
interruption  as  possible.  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  see  funding  flow  for  l)oth  of 
these  reasons,  and  also  they  represent  work- 
ers whose  jobs  depend  on  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  all  well-meaning  people  dedicat- 
ed to  our  nation's  defense.  Yet  in  their  zeal 
to  maintain  a  program's  momentum,  they 
can  lose  sight  of  the  bottom  line:  The  only 
way  to  determine  if  a  weapon  will  work  in 
comtiat  is  to  test  it  under  realistic  comlMit 
conditions. 

This  is  only  simple  common  sense.  Howev- 
er, we  don't  do  it.  Col.  James  Burton,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pentagon's  Live-Fire  Test  Pro- 
gram, testified  earlier  this  year  before  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  that 
•'there  has  never  been  a  program  to  shoot 
real  Soviet  weapons  at  U.S.  vehicles  loaded 
with  the  dangerous  materials  they  have  to 
carry  in  combat." 

Unrealistic  weapons  testing  is  not  a  new 
problem.  U.S.  testing  has  been  inadequate 
for  decades.  At  the  outset  of  World  War  II 
our  torpedoes  did  not  work.  In  Korea,  U.S. 
troops  found  that  their  bazooka  rounds 
bounced  off  enemy  tanks.  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East  our  planes  and  tanks  were 
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found  to  be  excenively  flammable.  Men 
died  needlessly  in  those  conflicts. 

They  may  die  needlessly  In  the  future. 
The  Maverick  guided  missile,  the  Mark  46 
torpedo  and  the  Dragon  antitank  missile  are 
examples  of  weapons  our  armed  forces  rely 
on  to  perform  vital  combat  missions.  All 
three  might  perform  satisfactorily.  We 
simply  do  not  know  if  they  will  work  as  ad- 
vertised because  they  have  not  been  realisti- 
cally tested. 

Maverick  is  the  primary  Air  Force  antiar- 
mor  weapon,  an  important  element  of  U.S. 
air  power.  In  Maverick  tests  two  years  ago. 
personnel  from  the  Hughes  Corp.  monitored 
the  targeting  of  the  weapons,  and  told  the 
pilot  when  to  fire  at  targets.  In  more  recent 
Maverick  tesU,  piloU  were  told  of  the  pre- 
cise locations  of  their  targeU.  The  targeto, 
of  course,  were  not  allowed  to  move.  The 
Mark  46  torpedo  is  the  only  anti-submarine 
torpedo  used  by  our  surface  comliatants, 
helicopters  and  aircraft.  If  this  one  weapon 
doesn't  work,  our  ability  to  maintain  control 
over  the  seas  would  l>e  in  question.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  Dragon  failing  in  combat 
have  already  been  illustrated  hypothetlcal- 
ly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dragon  is  the  indi- 
vidual foot  soldier's  sole  means  of  killing 
tanks. 

All  this  painte  a  bleak  picture.  But  there 
is  hope  for  the  future.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  initiated  some  limited  realistic 
testing  under  Col.  Burton's  Live-Fire  Test 
Program.  Congress  should  carefully  nurture 
and  expand  that  program. 

The  rationale  for  live-fire  testing  is 
simple.  Before  we  put  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  troops  we  should  ensure  that  it 
performs  its  combat  mission,  not  that  it 
simply  meets  contract  specifications.  Our 
tests  should  replicate  combat  conditions  as 
realistically  as  possible. 

This  means  firing  real  Soviet  weapons  at 
our  vehicles  configured  as  they  would  be  in 
combat.  To  test  our  munitions  and  missiles, 
we  should  have  real  soldiers  fire  real  rounds 
at  combat-loaded-targeU  of  enemy  manufac- 
ture. 

T*»e  first  round  of  live-fire  tests  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  proved  the  value 
of  realistic  testing.  It  was  learned  that,  al- 
though the  Bradley  meeU  all  of  the  Army's 
techrical  specifications,  it  is  far  more  vul- 
nerable than  need  be.  The  simulations  used 
to  predict  the  effects  of  hits  were  also  gross- 
ly incorrect  60%  of  the  time. 

Fortunately,  we  learned  all  of  this  tiefore 
men  were  unnecessarily  killed  in  combat. 
Unfortunately,  we  found  out  only  after  the 
taxpayers  had  bought  and  paid  for  more 
than  2,000  Bradleys. 

The  second  round  of  Bradley  tests  began 
with  a  disturbing  development.  Pentagon 
documents  indicate  that  the  first  test  of  this 
round  may  have  been  manipulated.  If  true, 
the  ammunition  box  was  moved  from  its 
original  position,  where  it  would  have  been 
hit  in  the  tests,  and  replaced  with  a  water 
can.  This  matter  is  currently  under  investi- 
gation. Movement  of  the  ammo  box  would 
be  unacceptable  only  if  the  test  results 
would  be  signlflcanUy  affected  by  the 
switch. 

The  Bradley  tests  demonstrate  two  things. 
First,  live-fire  testing  should  be  required  for 
all  major  weapons  and  munitions  before  we 
sign  production  contracts.  Second,  such  test- 
ing should  be  overseen  by  an  Independent 
test  director.  That  director  must  have  the 
authority  and  the  resources  to  conduct  his 
own  tests  if  the  uniformed  services  refuse  to 
conduct  their  teste  realistically. 

American  soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  government  that  orders  them  into 
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combat  will  provide  them  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  the  Job.  Next  week,  I  wiU 
try  to  amend  this  year's  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion bill  to  require  live-fire  testing  so  that 
our  government  keeps  its  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 


LET'S  STOP  PLAYINO  GAMES, 
MR.  GORBACHEV 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHioAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  stop  playing  games. 
Why  is  he  inviting  diplomats  to  visit  Kiev  and 
the  area  near  Chernobyl  when  there  are  sci- 
entists available  to  do  the  same  job?  The 
safety  of  nuclear  facilities  is  no  laughing 
matter.  The  incident  at  Chernobyl  was  a  real 
tragedy.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  serious  and 
fifKj  out  what  really  happended  at  Chernobyl. 
The  world  doesn't  need  another  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

Just  the  other  day,  Soviet  offk:ials  invited 
European  ambassadors  in  Moscow  to  visit 
Kiev  and  an  area  near  that  city  where  evacu- 
ees from  the  Chernobyl  area  are  living.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  what  do  diplomats  know  about 
nuclear  accidents?  What  do  they  know  about 
radiation  and  its  effects  on  health  and  the  en- 
vironment? 

The  Soviet  offer  was  rejected.  European 
governments  made  it  perfectly  dear  to  the 
Kremlin  that  they  wanted  to  send  experts,  not 
ambassadors,  to  the  affected  area.  The  Euro- 
pean governments  wanted  their  experts  to 
visit  the  plant  itself,  not  just  Kiev  which  is  BO 
miles  from  Chernobyl. 

If  the  Soviets  are  really  trying  to  clean  up 
their  image,  this  is  the  perfect  opportunity.  Mr. 
GortMChev  should  invite  a  team  of  nuclear  ex- 
perts from  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Administration  to  visit  the  nuclear  plant.  He 
should  encourage  that  team  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  caused  that  disaster.  The  Soviet 
leader  should  share  the  findings  with  the 
worid.  Accidents  like  the  one  at  Chernobyl 
must  not  happen  again. 

With  13  dead  and  hundreds  suffering  frofn 
radiation  sickness.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  you  don't 
need  traditional  diplomats  to  visit  Kiev.  You 
need  a  team  of  real  experts. 


LOW-INCOME  ELDERLY  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEDICAID  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1986  (H.R.  4882) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1986 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  the  Low  Income  Ektorty  and  Disabled 
MedicakJ  Amendments  of  1986.  We  are  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  43  colleagues,  including  a  majority 
of  the  members  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  which  has  legisictive 
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jurisdiction  over  this  proposal.  In  addltton,  sev- 
eral members  from  tfte  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
are  among  the  cosponsors.  We  are  particular- 
ly pleased  that  the  chainnan  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Roybal,  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-tam  Care,  Mr. 
PEPf>ER,  have  joined  us  in  introducing  this 
measure. 

Last  week  the  House  adopted  a  fiscal  year 
1987  Budget  Resolutkm,  House  Concun'ent 
Resolution  337,  which  assumes  additional 
MedicakJ  spending  of  $38  millton  in  the  first 
year  for  a  low-income  elderly  and  disabled  Ini- 
tiative. This  bill  is  that  Initiative.  It  will  enable 
the  States,  with  Federal  assistance,  to  protect 
our  most  vulnerable  senkx  and  disabled  citi- 
zens from  the  often  devastating  health  ex- 
penses they  now  face. 

This  legislation  gives  the  States  tMO  broad 
opttons  to  protect  their  low-income  elderiy  and 
disabled  under  the  Medicak)  Program.  First 
they  could  offer  the  full  range  of  Medicaid 
coverage  to  the  ekleriy  and  disabled  with  in- 
comes of  up  to  the  100  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level.  Or,  States  could  opt  for  a  more 
limited  approach  and  just  pay  for  Medicare 
cost-sharing  requirements— the  part  A  deduct- 
it>le  and  coinsurance  and  the  part  B  premium, 
deductible,  and  coinsurance— for  ekJerly  and 
disabled  Medk^are  beneficiaries  whose  In- 
comes are  below  the  Federal  poverty  line.  In 
either  case,  States  would  receive  Federal 
MedksaM  matching  payments  for  their  expend- 
itures on  behalf  of  this  new  populatk>n. 

NEEDS  Of  THE  ELDERLY  AND  DISABLED  POOR 

Extension  of  Medlcakj  coverage  to  poor  el- 
deriy and  disabled  Medk:are  beneficiaries  is 
cleariy  a  pressing  priority  despite  limited  Fed- 
eral resources.  On  March  26,  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
testified  that  20  percent  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens—5  millton  people— are  without  Medicaid 
or  private  insurance  to  supplement  their  Medi- 
care benefits.  These  beneficiaries,  relying  on 
Medicare  alone  to  finance  needed  health 
services,  are  anwng  the  sickest  and  poorest 
of  our  senk>r  and  disabled  citizens.  They  face 
substantial  out-of-pocket  costs  for  needed 
care  and  can  incur  devastating  financial  bur- 
dens when  illness  strikes. 

Medicare  covers  less  than  half  of  the  health 
expenses  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  and  re- 
quires substantial  cost-sharing.  In  1 986,  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  will  pay  $186  for  premiums 
for  part  B  coverage,  a  $492  deductible  for  the 
first  day  of  hospital  care,  and  a  physician  de- 
ductible of  $75  plus  20  percent  cost-sharing 
on  all  claims  and  extra  billing  If  the  physician 
does  not  take  assignment.  Medk^re  also  fails 
to  cover  many  services  that  the  elderiy  and 
disabled  need.  Spedftoally,  Medk:are  does  not 
cover  prescription  drugs,  dental  care,  ex- 
tended nursing-home  care,  or  other  tong-term 
care  servk;es.  As  a  result,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  an  elderiy  person  with  a  moderate 
spell  of  illness  can  easily  exceed  $2,000.  This 
is  a  major  expense  for  anyone,  but  a  devas- 
tating financial  burden  for  the  neariy  4  milton 
eklerly  poor  stmggling  to  live  on  incontes  of 
less  than  $5,000  per  year. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEOICAIO  COVERAGE 

Medicaid,  the  Federal-State  program  that 
purchases  basic  health  care  coverage  for  the 
poor,  provides  essential  assistance  to  about 
3.2  million  poor  elderty  and  3.1  million  dis- 
atiied.  It  supplements  Medicare  by  filling  in  tf)e 
gaps  left  by  Medicare's  cost-sharing  require- 
ments arKi  by  providing  additional  benefits  to 
complement  Medicare's  coverage  of  acute 
care.  Medicaid  pays  the  Medicare  part  B  pre- 
mium as  well  as  Vne  part  A  and  B  cost-sharing 
and  deductibles  for  Medicare  ber>eficiaries.  In 
1982,  Medicaid  paid  the  Medicare  premiums 
for  9  percent  of  aged  Medicare  beneficiaries 
and  19  percent  of  disabled  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. Medicaid  also  covers  services  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicare,  including  prescription  drugs, 
dental  care,  and  nursing-home  care.  Many  frail 
and  low-Income  elderty  and  disabled  need 
these  seA;-3s,  but  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them  directly. 

Medicaid  can  therefore  provide  valuable 
protection  for  the  poor  wtv}  lack  ttie  ability  to 
pay  out-of-pocket  for  health  services  or  pur- 
chase private  supplemental  insurance  cover- 
age. Thirty  percent  of  the  poor  and  near-poor 
eklerty  have  neitfter  Medicaid  nor  private  in- 
surance. 

Ttie  problem  is  that  Medrcakj  does  not 
reach  all  low-income  elderty  and  disabled.  In 
fact,  only  36  percent  of  the  elderly  with  in- 
comes below  the  Federal  poverty  line  receive 
benefits  from  Medrcakj  today.  An  estimated 
2.2  million  elderly  individuals  with  incomes 
betow  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  ($4,979  in  1984)  are  not  covered.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  coverage  is  Feder- 
al Medk:aid  eligibility  policy. 

Generally  speaking,  Medicaid  coverage  is 
not  available  to  a  poor  elderty  or  disabled  indi- 
vkjual  unless  he  or  she  is  receiving  cash 
assistance  urKier  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  [SSI]  Program,  is  living  in  a  nursing 
home,  or  has  very  high,  recurring  medk^l  ex- 
penses. Tl>e  maximum  income  for  eligibility  for 
Federal  SSI  benefits  in  1986  is  S356  per 
month  for  an  indivklual,  or  76  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  standard,  and  $524  for  a 
coupte,  or  90  percent  of  poverty.  In  about  half 
the  States  the  income  level  for  eligibility  is 
somewtiat  higher  because  ttie  State  supijiie- 
ments  ttie  Federal  SSI  benefit  payment.  In 
about  30  States,  eklerty  and  disabled  poor 
wtw  are  not  receiving  cash  assistarK:e  qualify 
for  Medicaid  under  optional  medk^lly  needy 
coverage  or  under  special  provisions  allowing 
coverage  of  indivkJuals  in  nursing  homes. 

As  a  result  of  ttiese  complex  rules,  many  of 
the  poorest  eklerly  and  disabled  Medicare 
beneficiaries  receive  no  assistance  from  Med- 
icaki.  Illness  strikes  at  all  Income  levels,  but 
the  financial  burden  of  illness  Is  greatest  for 
those  with  low  Incomes.  When  illness  strikes, 
they  must  ctKXise  between  obtaining  care  or 
doing  without  other  essential  servKes.  Too 
often  needed  care  is  foregone  because  food 
and  stteiter  must  take  priority.  The  poor  ekjer- 
ly  and  disat>led  who  are  not  eligible  for  SSI 
and  wtK>  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid  coverage 
as  medically  needy  could  receive  substantial 
assistar>ce  from  having  Medicakj  pick  up  their 
Medicare  cost-sharing  obligations  and  offer 
them  ttie  protectxsn  that  more  affluent  elderty 
and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries  obtain 
from  private  supptementary  insurance  plans. 

It  is  preciseiy  those  without  Medk»kf  and 
supplemental  coverage  that  have  the  greatest 
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health  needs  and  ttie  lowest  use  of  services. 
Ttie  Congressional  Budget  Offk:e  found  that 
the  ekJerty  without  Medicaid  or  supplementary 
private  insurance  were  both  older  and  sicker 
than  other  Medicare  t>eneficiaries.  Yet,  despite 
ttieir  greater  health  needs,  these  indivkjuals 
do  not  receive  care  at  rates  comparable  to 
ottiers.  Ttiose  ekjeriy  with  Medicare  coverage 
only  are  13  percent  more  likely  to  have  fair  or 
poor  health  than  those  with  both  Medicare 
and  supplementary  insurance,  but  they  re- 
ceive 35  percent  fewer  physk:ian  visits  per 
capita,  29  percent  fewer  prescription  drugs, 
and  are  18  percent  less  likely  to  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital. 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Title  I.  Optk>nal  Medicaid  Coverage  of  Elderly 
and  Disabled 

Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to  extend 
Medk^akj  coverage  to  elderiy  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals (1)  whose  resources  meet  the  stand- 
ards under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
[SSI]  Program  (or,  at  State  option,  the  medi- 
cally needy  program);  and  (2)  whose  income 
is  up  to  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
guktelines  ($447  per  month  for  an  indivklual, 
$603  for  a  couple). 

Covet  age  would  include  ttie  full  range  of 
Medk^aid  benefits  offered  by  the  State  to  its 
cash  assistance  recipients,  including  payment 
of  Medicare  premiums  and  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  indivkjuals  eligible  for  both  pro- 
grams. (Using  the  optkin  created  in  title  II, 
States  could  limit  their  assistance  to  payment 
of  Medk»re  premiums  and  cost-sharing  only.) 

States  could  set  ttie  income  thresholds  at 
wtiatever  level  they  ctioose,  up  to  the  Federal 
poverty  level;  the  thresholds  would  have  to  be 
ttie  same  for  both  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

States  could  not  choose  as  between  the  el- 
derty or  disabled;  if  they  opt  to  cover  one 
group,  they  woukl  have  to  cover  the  other. 

In  order  to  exercise  this  optk>n,  the  State 
would  have  to  extend  Medk»id  coverage  to  at 
least  some  pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to 
age  1  (as  per  H.R.  4630).  The  income  thresh- 
oMs  established  for  ttie  aged  and  disabled 
could  be  no  higher  than  those  for  the  preg- 
nant women  and  infants. 

Effective  July  1,  1987. 

Title  II.  Optional  Coverage  of  Medicare  Premi- 
um and  Cost-sharing  for  Elderly  and  Disabled 

Allows  States,  at  their  optksn,  to  pay  ttie 
Medk^are  premium  and  cost-sharing  obliga- 
tk>ns  of  elderty  and  disabled  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries (1)  wfiose  resources  meet  SSI  stand- 
ards (or,  at  State  option,  Medicaid  medk^lly 
needy  standards),  and  (2)  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  Federal  pover- 
ty level. 

States  couM  not  choose  as  between  ekJerty 
and  disabled  Medk»re  beneficiaries;  if  ttiey 
opt  to  pay  ttie  cost-sharing  for  one  group, 
ttiey  wouM  have  to  do  so  for  the  ottier. 

States  could  set  income  thresholds  at  any 
level  up  to  100  percent  of  poverty;  the  thresti- 
olds  would  have  to  be  the  same  for  both  ttie 
elderty  and  disabled. 

Medk:are  cost-sharing  requirements  ttiat 
would  be  covered  under  this  optk>n  are  ttie 
part  A  Cinpatient  hospital)  deductible  and  coin- 
surance and  skilled  nursing  facility  coinsur- 
ance, and  part  B  (physk:ian  servKos)  premi- 
um, deductible,  and  coinsurance. 
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In  order  to  exercise  this  optk>n,  the  State 
would  have  to  extend  Medk^  coverage  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to  age  1  (as 
per  H.R.  4630).  The  income  thresholds  estab- 
listied  for  the  elderty  and  disabled  coukl  tie  no 
higher  than  those  for  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants. 

Effective  July  1,  1987. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  essential  to 
improving  the  health  coverage  availatile  to  ttie 
elderty  and  disabled  poor.  It  is  carefully  target- 
ed at  the  poorest  of  our  elderly  and  disabled 
citizens  and  thus  focuses  help  on  ttiose  most 
in  need.  It  does  not  impose  any  new  burdens 
on  the  States,  but  instead  makes  Federal  fi- 
narKial  resources  available  to  those  States 
that  decide  they  want  to  extend  protection  to 
more  of  their  elderly  and  disabled  citizens. 

Although  a  final  CBO  estimate  is  not  yet 
available,  we  antk:ipate  the  cost  will  be  ex- 
tremely modest— about  $38  millk>n  in  the  first 
year.  The  House  versk>n  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  resolution  allows  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  an  initiative,  and  If  the  conferees 
accept  the  House  positk)n — as  we  hope  ttiey 
will— we  would  expect  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  to  take  up  this  bill  and  re- 
lated Medicakl  legislatran. 


May  21.  1986 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Elxtensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrkssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  22,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Recoiu). 

^ifeETiif  GS  Scheduled 

MAY  29 
9:30  ajn.  — 

Joint  Economic 

Economic     Resources,     Competitiveness, 

and  Security  Economics  Sutx»mmittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  effects 

of  legal  and  Illegal  immlKration  on  the 

U.S.  economy. 

2359  Raybum  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TraniporUtion 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Public    UtUlty 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-617). 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  3331.  to  assure 
the  quality  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post-hospital  services  fur- 
nished under  the  Medicare  program, 
and  related  matters. 

8D-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Pavilion  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-400 
Oovenunental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  on  statistical 
policy  with  regard  to  older  Americans. 

8D-430 
Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Goveniment  Processes  on  sta- 
tistical policy  with  regard  to  older 
Americans. 

8D-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossU 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

JX7NE4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  I>e- 
partments  of  Conunerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1935,  to  pro^rlde 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  In  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

8R-3S3 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-336 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Imposition  of  user  fees  In  PDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

8D-430 


JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  22S6,  to  remove 
certain  requirements  relating  to  reser- 
vations of  funds  for  special  alternative 
Instructional  programs  and  transition- 
al bilingual  educational  programs. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Ehiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon   of   the   Public   Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  G5-617). 

8D-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 

JUNE9 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  clean  coal 
technology  development  and  strategies 
for  acid  rain  control. 

SD-366 


JUNE  19 


JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ozone  de- 
pletion, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cli- 
mate change. 

SD-406 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal     technology    development    and 
strategies  for  acid  rain  control. 

8D-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulKsommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-192 

JXWEll 

0:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ozone 
depletion,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change. 

8D-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
Department  of  Defense  subcontractor 
kickbacks. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  Improve 
the  health  sUtus  of  children. 

SD-430 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  8ul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2304.  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admlaslon, 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  8.  2130,  to  preserve,  protect  and 
revitalize  the  National  Park  System. 

8D-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  830.  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  Include 
Native  Hawallans. 

SR-48A 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat>or'8  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  illiteracy  In  America. 

2176  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  16 

1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
second  waste  repository  site  selection 
under  the   Department  of   Energy's 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management. 

8D-866 


JUNE  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1336  and  8.  2291, 
bills  to  promote  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tion. 

SD-406 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
••source  Conservation  Sul)Commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2066,  to  esubllsh 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 
Area. 

8D-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525.  to  provide 
the  Secreury  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  authority  to  conduct  epi- 
demiological studies  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  In  places  of  employ- 
ment 

8D-343 
Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  esUb- 
lish  a  program  to  provide  development 
and  Incentive  granu  to  SUtes  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  llabUlty  re- 
forms. 

SD-4S0 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  903,  to  esUl>- 
llsh  Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

8D-106 


innn  waM|cia«i>  xubiubuu  *»«»•«»«;  »»€»».»;  ^•a<^». 

John  reviewed  what  he  had  learned.  Marci 
was  recently  divorced  after  a  six-year  mar- 
riage. She  had  filed  for  divorce  after  charg- 
ing her  husband  with  adultery.  It  was  her 
second  marriage.  Her  10-year  old  daughter. 
by  her  first  marriage,  had  a  hearing  prob- 
lem. Her  6-year-old  son  was  above-avert«e 
in  school.  Marci  had  an  expensive  home; 
secure,  high-paying  job;  rental  and  stock 
earnings;  a  prestige  car;  and  enjoyed  sailing 
and  betting  on  the  horses. 

John  called  Bivens  Furniture. 


ping  effort,  insists  that  the  public  has  noth- 
ing to  fear.  The  federal  government  is  not 
setting  up  one,  giant  computer  system,  but 
"54  sUte/territorial  systems,  each  operating 
independently,"  OMB  recently  said  in  a 
press  release. 

"Pre-screening  welfare  applicants  will 
reduce  error  rates  and  better  target  precious 
resources  to  the  truly  deserving,"  OMB  Di- 
rector James  C.  MUler  Jr.  explained.  OMB's 
new  verification  procedures  wiU  save  tax- 
payers $375  mUlion  next  year  alone. 


one  on  both  lists.  Obviously,  Califano  said, 
there  were  people  gainfully  employed  by 
the  federal  government  who  were  also  on 
the  welfare  rolls  illegally. 

Califano.  with  much  hoopla,  predicted 
that  this  "computer  matching"  would  revo- 
lutionize government  investigations.  But 
behind  the  scenes,  some  Carter  administra- 
tion lawyers  were  concerned  that  Project 
Match  was  illegal.  

Califano  todays  recalls  that  some  HEW  at- 
torneys were  disturbed  about  Project  Match 


an  analyst  at  the  White  House  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  to  draft  guide- 
lines for  computer  matching  so  that  it 
wouldn't  get  out  of  hand.  Steichen's  propos- 
al contained  three  key  safegtiards.  Federal 
agencies  had  to  Justify  each  match,  certify 
that  a  computer  match  was  the  only  way  an 
agency  could  achieve  its  goal  and  prove  that 
the  match  would  save  the  government  more 
money  than  it  would  cost. 

"OMB  found  the  guidelines  too  restric- 
tive," said  Steichen,  now  a  vice  president  at 


side  of  the  story. 

One  woman,  the  ACLU  discovered,  quit 
nursing  school  when  she  was  diagnosed  as 
having  cervical  cancer,  she  began  accepting 
welfare.  After  months  of  cobalt  treatment, 
she  convinced  her  doctor  to  let  her  return 
to  work.  She  notified  the  welfare  depart- 
ment after  she  went  to  work  for  a  federal 
agency,  but  the  office  continued  to  send  her 
checks. 

The  woman  notified  the  welfare  office 
once  again  and  told  them  to  stop  the  pay- 


in  aooiuon,  ii  saia.  weuare  appucaaia 
should  be  required  to  obtain  Social  Security 
numbers  and  also  to  submit  their  federal 
income  tax  returns  to  the  government  when 
they  applied  for  benefits. 

The  commission  concluded  that  states  had 
to  computerize,  centralize  and  standardize 
their  records.  "A  uniform  daU  gathering 
and  entering  process  makes  poMlble  an  In- 
trajurlsdictional  records  search,"  the  task 
force  explained.  "The  past  history  of  each 
individual  will  be  stored  In  the  computer." 
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The  White  House  sent  the  Grace  commis- 
sion's extensive  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, where  they  were  automaticaily  added 
to  the  massive  E>eficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
by  the  Republican  staff  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  There  was  some  con- 
cern among  committee  members  about  the 
recommendations,  a  staff  attorney  recalled, 
but  "no  one  wanted  to  be  against  a  program 
that  would  help  catch  people  who  were 
cheating  the  government." 

Only  Sen.  William  S.  Cohen  (R-Malne), 
chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
oversight  of  government  management, 
raised  any  questions  about  the  "income  veri- 
fication procedures,"  by  then  hidden  in  the 
major  $50  billion  tax  bill.  Cohen  made  the 
procedure  more  palatable  by  adding  a  clause 
that  prohibited  welfare  agencies  from  deny- 
ing anyone  welfaie  benefits  based  solely  on 
a  computer  match.  Welfare  workers  had  to 
give  the  applicant  a  chance  to  explain  his 
case  in  person. 

OMB  pushed  to  get  its  new  procedures  in 
place.  The  rules  were  published  on  Feb.  28 
of  this  year  and  the  states  were  given  until 
May  29  to  comply.  After  a  number  of  states 
objected  to  the  deadline,  OMB  agreed  to 
give  sUtes  until  Sept.  30  to  comply  if  they 
needed  extra  time. 

OMB  is  so  sure  that  its  income  verifica- 
tion is  a  good  idea  that  it  already  is  drafting 
legislation  to  expand  the  program.  Families 
whose  children  apply  for  low-interest  col- 
lege loans  from  the  government,  veterans 
who  checic  in  at  VA  hospitals,  retired  coal 
miners  who  request  blacli  lung  benefits  and 
young  families  who  asli  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  for  a  mortgage— all 
will  soon  have  to  imdergo  the  same  comput- 
er checks  as  welfare  applicants  if  OMB  gets 
its  way. 

Linda  C.  Connelly  began  as  a  social 
worker  in  North  Carolina  16  years  ago, 
moving  up  the  hierarchy  to  her  current  job 
as  quality  assurance  chief  of  Medicaid. 
North  Carolina  already  has  a  State  Infor- 
mation Process  Center  where  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe  keeps  tabs  on  80  percent  of  all 
state  records. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  Coimelly  can  use  a 
computer  terminal  to  review  any  North 
Carolinian's  motor  vehicle  records  and  state 
wage  records,  which  employers  must  file. 
She  also  has  access  to  information  sent  to 
the  state  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

North  Carolina  has  a  privacy  law  that  pro- 
hibits social  workers  from  disclosing  infor- 
mation from  welfare  records  to  outsiders. 
The  state  also  has  programmed  its  comput- 
er so  that  social  workers  can  only  look  at 
the  specific  information  that  they  need.  For 
example,  social  workers  do  not  have  access 
to  motor  vehicle  records  that  identify  driv- 
ers with  outstanding  tickets.  Connelly  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  the  state  cur- 
rently could  not  tell  if  a  social  worker  in  a 
county  office  typed  his  neighbor's  name 
into  the  state  computer  out  of  curiosity. 

"We  can't  say  for  sure  that  a  social  worker 
isn't  abusing  the  system,"  she  said.  "But  we 
hope  that  they  aren't,  and  if  we  catch  them, 
they  will  be  in  trouble." 

Connelly  said  that  she  really  isn't  worried 
that  state  employees  in  North  Carolina 
might  misuse  the  state  computer  network 
either  now  or  when  it  soon  begins  receiving 
federal  records. 

What  worries  her  more,  she  said,  is  an  ap- 
parent shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  federal 
government  toward  states.  The  emptiasis 
from  Washington  used  to  be  on  making  sure 
that  states  were  getting  help  to  the  needy  as 


quickly  as  possible.  Now,  the  emphasis  is  on 
"making  sure  states  are  compljrlng  exactly 
with  the  wording  of  various  regulations." 

The  shift  is  subtle.  It  has  moved  from  con- 
cern about  people  to  concern  about  regula- 
tions and,  in  the  process,  Linda  Connelly 
said,  her'job  sometimes  isn't  as  much  fun  as 
it  once  was.« 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
task  we  completed  last  night  first 
faced  us  2  Ml  years  ago,  when  the  re- 
quirement that  new  Federal  workers 
be  put  under  Social  Security  took 
effect  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  From  that  day. 
Congress  knew  it  had  to  develop  a  re- 
tirement plan  to  cover  employees 
hired  after  January  1.  1984.  As  we 
began  this  monumental  task,  we  had 
no  magic  blueprint  for  a  new  plan. 
The  only  thing  we  knew  for  certain 
was  that  whatever  we  created,  it  would 
have  to  be  vastly  different  from  the 
existing  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  not  only  because  of  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  component,  but  because  we 
were  constrained  by  moimting  cost 
considerations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Senator  Stevens],  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  of  his  time  and  exper- 
tise to  this  endeavor,  faced  many  frus- 
trations in  his  early  attempts  to  devise 
a  retirement  scheme  that  everyone-^ 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  Fed- 
eral workers— could  live  with.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
proceeded  quietly  to  work.  Publicly, 
we  waited  for  all  of  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  new  system  to  realize 
that  we  were  being  forced  to  break 
new  ground  and  that  the  old  had  to 
make  way  for  the  new.  I  would  say 
that  the  wait  has  been  well  worth  it. 

The  new  retirement  plan  that  we 
brought  to  the  Senate  yesterday  is  a 
good  one  that  I  believe  will  be  attrac- 
tive not  only  to  new  employees  but  to 
employees  covered  under  the  old 
system  as  well.  It  has  three  tiers: 
Social  Security;  a  basic  annuity— de- 
fined benefit  plan;  and  a  thrift/saving 
plan.  Moreover,  it  has  been  tailored  in 
such  a  way  that  all  workers,  whatever 
their  income  levels,  will  be  treated  ba- 
sically the  same  and  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  salary 
replaced  through  their  pension— 
except  those  workers  who  are  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  thrift  plan. 

In  important  ways,  the  new  retire- 
ment system  has  features  that  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  current  plan. 
For  example,  certain  employees  will 
still  be  able  to  retire  at  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service.  This  "minimum"  re- 
tirement age  will  gradually  increase  to 
57  over  a  period  of  years.  Employees 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  and  62 
will  be  able  to  reitre  with  unreduced 


benefits  with  20  and  5  years  of  service, 
respectively. 

In  addition,  the  basic  annuity  will 
still  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  highest  3  years 
of  service,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
the  highest  5  years  of  service.  There 
will  also  be  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  to  protect  older  Federal  re- 
tirees from  inflation.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity portion  of  the  pension  will  receive 
a  full  COLA;  the  basic  annuity  will  get 
full  inflation  protection  up  to  2  per- 
cent inflation.  If  inflation  is  higher 
than  2  percent,  the  adjustment  would 
equal  CPI  minus  1  percent. 

The  retirement  plan  that  has  been 
created  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
current  plan  in  positive  ways  as  well. 
The  most  far-reaching  distinctions  are 
that  employees  have  more  control 
over  their  retirement  and  greater 
flexibility  in  employment. 

First,  a  tax-deferred  thrift  plan  gives 
employees  the  ability  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  retirement  contribution 
so  that  they  can  increase  their  poten- 
tial retirement  income.  At  present,  em- 
ployees cannot  invest  the  money  they 
have  contributed  toward  their  retire- 
ment. 

More  importantly,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty and  the  thrift  tiers  of  the  new  plan 
make  it  portable.  This  means  that  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  Join,  rejoin,  or 
leave  Government  service  with  greater 
ease.  The  Government  will  benefit 
from  a  fresh  influx  of  talented,  experi- 
enced people  from  the  private  sector 
who  want  the  opportunity  to  perform 
Government  service.  Employees  will 
also  benefit  because  they  will  not 
longer  have  to  forgo  vested  retirement 
benefits  to  take  more  challenging  posi- 
tions in  the  private  sector. 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  a  re- 
tirement system  that  is  fair  to  the  em- 
ployee and  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
With  this  plan,  we  have  substantially 
reduced  the  cost  to  Government  of 
maintaining  a  retirement  program  for 
its  employees.  But  we  also  have  to 
plan  that  is  generous  enough  to  com- 
pare with  some  of  the  best  pension 
programs  in  the  private  sector.  Con- 
gress recognized  these  competing  goals 
when  it  began  the  long  process  of  cre- 
ating a  new  retirement  system  and  it 
has  achieved  both  goals  admirably. 
The  benefit  is  twofold:  the  new  retire- 
ment system  will  be  a  good  tool  for  at- 
tracting and  retaining  qualified  people 
for  Government  service.  It  will  also 
better  protect  Federal  employees 
against  attacks  on  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement programs  as  being  too  costly, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Since  the  new  retirement  system  will 
not  take  effect  until  January  1987. 
Congress  has  made  provision  in  this 
bill  to  continue  the  interim  retirement 
system  through  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  The  interim  plan  will  be  retroac- 


tive to  May  1,  to  cover  the  period 
when  certain  employees  were  forced  to 
make  both  Social  Security  and  civil 
service  retirement  contributions. 
Therefore,  employees  who  paid  an 
extra  5.7  percent  of  their  salary 
toward  retirement  will  have  that 
money  reimbursed  to  them  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  often  that 
the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, supports  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. Now  that  we  have  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2672.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  three  men 
in  this  body  who  have  made  this  plan 
a  reality— Senator  Stevens.  Senator 
Eagleton,  and  Senator  Roth.  By  put- 
ting in  long  hours,  making  tough  deci- 
sions, and  guiding  us  through  the 
rough  waters  we  treaded  recently, 
they  have  made  a  potentially  explo- 
sive issue  a  virtually  painless  exercise. 
I.  for  one,  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  courage  and  their  leadership. 
And  I  am  gratified  that  my  colleagues 
have  Joined  me  in  supporting  this  ex- 
cellent work  product.* 


FIOHTINO  FRAUD  AND 
MISINFORBIATION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed 
piece  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  criticizing 
legislation  to  strengthen  Federal  rem- 
edies against  fraud,  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  article, 
which  appears  on  page  S6077  of  the 
May  15  Record,  contains  numerous 
misstatements  and  inaccuracies  that 
bear  rebuttal. 

The  legislation  in  question— S.  1134. 
the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies 
Act— would  permit  agencies  to  initiate 
administrative  proceedings  in  those 
false  claim  and  false  statement  cases 
under  $100,000  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment declines  to  litigate.  Senators 
Roth.  Levin,  Nunn.  Chiles.  Orassley. 
Gore,  Heinz,  DeConcini,  Riegle, 
DoDD.  Matsttnaga.  Leahy.  Kennedy, 
Rockefeller,  and  Boren  have  Joined 
me  as  cosponsors. 

Fraud  against  the  Government  is 
pervasive.  While  Judicial  remedies  are 
available  to  penalize  and  deter  such 
fraud,  the  cost  of  litigation— particu- 
larly for  the  small-dollar  cases— often 
exceeds  the  amount  recovered,  making 
it  economically  impractical  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  go  to  court. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  doc- 
umented this  problem  in  a  1981  report, 
which  reviewed  more  than  77.000 
fraud  cases  committed  against  the 
Government  during  a  3-year  period. 
Of  those  cases  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department,  the  GAO  found  that  less 
than  40  percent  were  prosecuted,  in 
many  cases  because  of  the  small  dol- 
lars Involved.  The  Government  is. 
therefore,  left  without  an  adequate 
remedy  for  many  small-dollar  cases. 


The  consequence,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department,  Is  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  loses  "tens,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  millions  of  dollars"  to  fraud 
each  year.  Beyond  the  actual  mone- 
tary loss,  fraud  in  Federal  programs 
also  erodes  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs  by 
allowing  ineligible  persons  to  benefit 
from  them. 

Since  1981.  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  worked  diligently 
to  fashion  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
The  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies 
Act.  which  marks  the  culmination  of 
that  effort,  would  capture  those  small- 
dollar  fraud  cases  that  now  fall 
through  the  cracks  of  our  Judicial 
system.  Last  November,  after  careful 
consideration,  the  committee  reported 
S.  1134  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

It's  worth  noting,  moreover,  that 
this  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
major  players  in  the  fight  against 
fraud— the  Justice  Department,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  in- 
spectors general— as  well  as  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Packard  Commission. 

The  benefits  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  to  adjudicate 
small-dollar  frauds,  as  provided  in  8. 
1134,  are  numerous.  First,  it  would 
allow  the  Government  to  recover 
money  that,  up  until  now,  has  been  ir- 
retrievably lost  to  fraud.  Second,  it 
would  provide  a  more  expeditious  and 
less  expensive  procedure  to  recoup 
losses,  compared  with  the  extensive  in- 
vestments of  time  and  resources  re- 
quired to  litigate  in  Federal  court.  And 
finally,  such  an  administrative  remedy 
would  serve  as  a  deterrent  against 
future  fraud  by  dispelling  the  percep- 
tion that  small-dollar  frauds  against 
the  Government  may  be  committed 
with  impunity. 

Despite  the  widespread  support  for 
S.  1134  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained, 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
full  Senate  has  been  forestalled 
through  a  campaign  to  misinform  the 
public  about  its  provisions.  Much  of 
this  misinformation,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Roberts,  would  lead 
the  uninformed  to  believe  that  the 
proposed  administrative  remedy  in  8. 
1134  is.  at  best,  novel,  or,  at  worst,  ex- 
tremely unfair.  Neither  Is  the  case. 

Approximately  200  statutes  author- 
ize the  administrative  imposition  of 
civil  penalties.  The  civil  monetary  pen- 
alties law.  in  particular,  permits  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  Impose  penalties  adminis- 
tratively against  health-care  providers 
who  bill  the  Government  for  services 
never  provided.  Since  implementation 
of  this  statute  in  1983,  HHS  has  been 
able  to  recover  over  $22  million.  It 
should  be  abundantly  clear,  therefore, 
that    the    administrative    proceeding 


proposed  in  8.  1184  Is  by  no  means 
novel. 

Moreover,  administrative  remedies 
are  not  only  effective,  but  fair.  In 
drafting  S.  1134,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  made  sure  that 
elaborate  due  process  protections  were 
built  into  the  Program  Fraud  proceed- 
ings. As  Prof.  Harold  Bruff.  a  noted 
administrative  and  constitutional  law 
scholar,  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 

8.  1134  not  only  puMt  due  proceH  icrutl- 
ny;  .  .  .  it  goes  ••  far  to  protect  thote 
charged  with  fraud  as  Is  potiible  without 
Impairing  the  government's  efforts  to 
obtain  remedies  that  will  protect  the  public 
fiac. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Roberts'  assertion 
that  "provisions  *  *  *  of  8.  1134  do  not 
seem  to  grant  the  accused  any  real 
right  to  be  heard."  anyone  alleged  to 
be  liable  under  the  bill  would  have  a 
right  to  a  hearing  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge— a  trained.  Independ- 
ent hearing  examiner.  The  hearing 
would  be  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  which  entitles  the  person 
to  a  written  notice  of  the  allegations, 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and  the  right  to  present  evidence  on 
his  or  her  own  behalf.  The  bill  even 
goes  beyond  these  APA  protections  by 
granting  the  person  discovery  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  fact,  hat 
upheld  laws  that  provide  far  less 
elaborate  due  process  protections  than 
are  afforded  by  S.  1134, 

Mr.  Roberts'  article  contains  other 
errors  as  well.  Typical  is  the  conten- 
tion that  8,  1134  "could  easily  catch 
anyone  who  makes  an  honest  mii> 
take." 

This  simply  Is  not  true.  Under  8. 
1134.  the  Government  would  not  only 
have  to  prove  that  a  claim  or  state- 
ment is  false,  but  also  that  the  person 
either  "knows  or  has  reason  to  know" 
that  the  claim  is  false.  This  knowledge 
standard  ensures  that  a  person  who 
makes  a  false  claim  or  statement 
through  "an  honest  mistake"  would 
not  be  held  liable.  Moreover,  this  Is 
not  a  new  standard,  but  one  based  on 
court  Interpretations  of  present  law. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  contends  that  the 
testimonial  subponea  authority  grant- 
ed by  8.  1134  to  Inspectors  general  is 
both  "new  and  apparently  unlimited." 
Neither  charge  is  accurate. 

The  authority  is  not  new.  More  than 
65  laws  already  grant  such  authority, 
ranging  from  the  broad  power  given  to 
te  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  investigations  of  claims 
for  Social  Security  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits  to  the  authority  given 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
investigations  under  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act, 

Nor  is  this  authority  unlimited.  As  in 
all  investigations,  the  subpoena  must 
be  necessary  and  relevant.  The  lOs, 
who  must  personally  approve  the  sub- 
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poenas.  the  Justice  Department, 
which  has  veto  authority  over  their 
use.  and  the  courts  of  law,  where  the 
subpoenas  may  be  challenged,  all 
stand  ready  to  safeguard  against 
abuse.  In  addition  to  these  safeguards. 
S.  1134  provides  due  process  protec- 
tions for  those  individuals  subpoenaed 
to  testify. 

Enactment  of  an  administrative 
remedy  for  small-dollar  fraud  cases  is 
long  overdue.  The  fact  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  unable,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  to  pursue  most  cases  where 
the  Government  does  not  sustain  a 
signif  ic^i^  monetary  loss  is  an  open 
invitation  to  those  individuals  tempted 
to  defraud  the  Federal  Government. 

Until  Federal  agencies  are  given  the 
power  to  bring  administrative  proceed- 
ings in  such  cases,  these  smaU-dollar 
frauds  will  continue  imabated.  The 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act 
will  help  combat  fraud  without  in  any 
way  compromising  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals accused  of  wrongdoing.* 


HERB  BOWDEN.  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  ytr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Herb  Bowden.  president  of  Sencore, 
Inc.,  in  Sioux  Falls.  SD,  for  being  se- 
lected as  South  Dakota's  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.  Although 
Herb  is  not  one  of  my  constituents,  I 
have  had  the  pleasiu^  of  working  with 
him  in  my  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Herb 
founded  Sencore  in  1952  with  $800. 
Today  his  electronic  manufacturing 
firm  is  netting  more  than  $15  million 
in  yearly  sales  and  profits  of  more 
than  $2  million  a  year. 

For  4  years  Herb  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.  The  Council  which 
is  the  first  citizen's  advisory  group  to 
be  established  in  the  Senate,  consists 
of  25  smaU  business  owners  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Members  of 
the  Coimcil  come  to  Washington  once 
a  year  at  their  own  expense  to  provide 
the  committee  with  a  grassroots  per- 
spective on  issues  affecting  small  busi- 
ness. Herb's  involvement  with  the 
Council  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  invaluable.  His  active  participa- 
tion at  Council  meetings  combined 
with  his  unique  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems affecting  the  small  business  com- 
munity has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  the  committee  in  formulating  its 
legislative  agenda. 

Again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Herb 
Bowden  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  small  business  community 
and  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Iifr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today 
and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  14.2  million 
small  businesses  in  this  country  and 
herald  the  achievements  of  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  society.  Small  busi- 
ness is  the  key  engine  of  our  economy; 
it  has  created  the  lion's  share  of  new 
jobs  over  the  last  several  years,  and  is 
at  the  forefront  of  innovation  and  re- 
search. So  as  we  celebrate  small  busi- 
ness week  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Senate  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  week 
provides  me  the  yearly  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
achievements  of  a  small  business 
person  from  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut. This  year's  Connecticut  small 
business  person  of  the  year  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  entrepreneur. 

This  year's  winner,  Mr.  Phil  Edel- 
stein  purchased  in  1970  the  Danbury 
Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  which  at  that 
point  had  three  employees  and  a  sales 
volume  of  $570,000.  He  set  out  to 
expand  the  company  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  federally  guai-anteed  SBA 
loan,  he  moved  the  company  out  of  its 
100-year-old  wooden  building  into  a 
modem,  12,000  square-foot  building 
with  a  much-needed  outdoor  storage 
yard  in  Danbury's  commerce  park. 
The  very  small  company  that  Mr. 
Edelstein  purchased  in  1970  now 
boasts  20  employees  and  a  sales 
volume  of  $6.8  million.  Having  out- 
grown its  commerce  park  home,  the 
Danbury  Plimibing  Co.  is  now  search- 
ing for  a  new  site.  The  company 
projects  $10  million  in  sales  by  1988 
and  a  total  26  employees,  a  far  cry 
from  the  100-year-old  wooden  building 
Mr.  Edelstein  started  with. 

Phil  Edelstein  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  makes  a  profit  and  forgets  that  a 
successful  business  has  a  responsibility 
to  its  commimity.  The  Danbury 
Plumbing  Supply  Co.  has  an  affirma- 
tive action  program,  and  a  sincere 
effort  has  always  been  made  to  attract 
and  hire  people  of  minority  groups. 
Minority  employment  in  the  company 
is  at  15  percent,  and  the  company  has 
hired  part-time  workera  through  the 
Danbury  Association  of  the  Retarded 
and  Handicapped,  as  well  as  through 
the  State  Department  of  Labor. 
He  has  said,  and  I  quote: 
Our  constant  support  and  interest  in  our 
community  and  State  has  resulted  in  our 
feeling  that  both  E>anbury  and  Connecticut 
has  given  all  of  us  a  quality  of  life  that 
cannot  be  equaled.  We  have  always  been 
proud  to  pay  our  dues  for  the  privilege  of 
living  and  working  here. 

Mr.  President,  what  makes  heralding 
the  achievements  of  Phil  Edelstein 
and  the  Danbury  Plumbing  Supply 
Co.  so  rewarding  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government,  and.  to  be  exact. 


the  Small  Business  Administration, 
played  a  role  in  the  success  story.  And 
today,  there  are  those  who  will  make 
the  case  for  terminating  the  agency. 
AU  I  will  say  to  the  critics  is  that  if 
they  would  get  away  from  the  anec- 
dotal reports  of  waste  at  the  agency, 
examine  the  record  and  get  a  good 
look  at  the  benefits  that  have  been  de- 
rived by  the  Federal  Government 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  businessmen 
like  PhU  Edelstein.  then  I  think  we 
could  end  this  insidious  debate  and  get 
on  with  continuing  assisting  small 
business  in  America.* 


ABANDONED  MINE 

REHABmrA-noN 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  during  the  discussion  on  the 
nomination  of  Jed  Christensen.  I  com- 
mitted to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  Mr.  Christensen  would  commit  in 
writing  the  offer  which  had  previously 
been  made  to  assist  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee in  rehabilitation  of  abandoned 
mine  areas.  Although  Tennessee  has 
lost  the  50  percent  State  share  of  col- 
lections due  to  its  having  given  up  pri- 
macy. I  congratulate  the  Department 
and  the  new  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement for  their  concern.  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Christen- 
sen be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

n.S.  DKFARTMEirT  OF  THE  INTXRIOH. 

OmcE  OP  Surface  Miirnio, 
Washington,  DC,  May  21,  1988. 
Hon.  James  A.  McC^ure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Enerm  and  Natu- 
TxU  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  work  you  and  the  Committee  staff 
have  done  In  reaching  an  Innovative  and  eq- 
uitable resolution  allowing  priority  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands  in  Ten- 
nessee. We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  Governor  Lamar  Alexander  in  the 
identification  of  priority  sites. 

Under  Governor  Alexander's  leadership. 
Tennessee  now  has  instituted  a  State- 
fimded  AML  program  that  will  operate  In 
Fiscal  Year  1986.  Pursuant  to  our  discus- 
sions, the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation and  Enforcement  (OSMRE)  will 
spend  approximately  $1  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1986  for  liigh-priority  reclamation 
projects,  to  be  identified  In  our  continuing 
discussions  with  Governor  Alexander. 

The  federally-funded  AML  work  will  aug- 
ment the  Stete's  AML  program  on  high-pri- 
ority projects.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
newed SUte  AML  program  will  maintain 
the  State  AML  staff  as  an  active  organiza- 
tional unit,  ready  to  resume  full  operation 
of  a  permanent,  federally-funded  State 
AML  program  when  Tennessee  once  again 
assumes  primacy. 

As  Tennessee  and  OSMRE  continue  work- 
ing toward  their  mutual  goals  of  environ- 
mentally sound  coal  mining  and  the  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  coal  mine  lands,  we 
will  plan  to  continue  operating  an  appropri- 
ately funded  federal  AML  program  in  Ten- 
nessee through  Fiscal  Year  1987,  by  match- 


ing Tennessee's  1987  State-funded  AML  pro- 
gram dollar-for-dollar. 

It  has  been  your  commitment  which  hu 
led  to  a  workable  solution  to  this  problem. 
Because  of  your  support,  we  can  now  contin- 
ue to  build  on  the  cooperation  we  have  en- 
joyed with  Governor  Alexander,  to  address 
the  real  concerns  shared  by  all  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jed  D.  Crristenseh, 

Director.9 


'MASSACRE  IN  COLOMBO  " 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  editorial  that 
appeared  May  15  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Massacre  in  Co- 
lombo." 

On  May  3  terrorist  groups  placed  a 
bomb  aboard  an  Air  Lanka  plane  at 
N  Colombo's  International  Airport,  de- 
stroying the  plane  and  killing  17  pas- 
sengers—French, German,  British, 
Japanese,  Sir  Lankans.  and  Maldives 
among  them.  A  few  days  later,  on  May 
7,  a  bomb  was  set  off  in  the  capital's 
central  telegraph  office  killing  12 
people  and  injuring  over  150.  Tamil 
terrorist  groups  fighting  for  a  separate 
state  are  reported  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  two  attacks. 

The  problems  and  frustrations 
facing  the  Government  of  Sir  Lanka 
are  not  unlike  those  which  this  couin- 
try  confronts  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
terrorist  groups.  President  Jayewar- 
dene  of  Sir  Lanka  has  been  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  groups  responsible 
for  the  attacks,  but  hitherto  with  little 
success.  This  only  reinf  orcef  my  belief 
that  terrorism  cannot  be  eliminated 
solely  by  the  efforts  of  victim  govern- 
ments; each  act  of  terrorism  must  be 
regarded  as  an  attack  against  all  man- 
kind. We  will  only  defeat  this  scourge 
when  the  world  community  comes  to- 
gether to  fight  against  it.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  think  the  situation 
in  Sir  Lanka  deserves  our  attention 
and  action  to  lend  whatever  support 
we  can  to  resolving  their  problems.  If 
Sir  Lankans  strive  to  restore  the 
ethnic  harmony  between  the  Sinha- 
lese and  the  Tamils,  their  success  in 
that  effort  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday. 
May  15, 1986] 
Massacre  in  Colombo 

Americans  may  not  consider  the  friendly, 
scenic  island  nation  of  Sri  Lanka  as  a  hot 
spot  in  the  Bast-West  conflict,  but  don't  tell 
that  to  the  Sri  Lankans.  In  recent  days, 
bombs  tiave  ripped  apart  an  Air  Lanka  jet- 
liner, killing  16,  and  a  telegraph  office  in 
downtown  Colombo,  killing  12  and  marking 
a  major  escalation  of  violence.  One  more 
Western-leaning  country  looks  like  falling 
into  the  maw  of  the  international  tenor 
network. 

Uke  many  such  troubles.  Sri  Lanlu's  have 
their  roots  in  ethnic  squabbles,  in  this  case 
between  the  minority  Tamils  and  the  major- 


ity Sinhalese.  But  as  in  Lebanon  or  Ireland, 
whatever  legitimate  grievances  the  Tamils 
do  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  relevant. 
Radicals  quickly  polarized  matters,  terroriz- 
ing both  Sinhalese  and  any  Tamils  moder- 
ate and  courageous  enough  to  want  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  Colombo  government  has  offered 
some  autonomy  for  Tamil  majority  areas, 
but  the  radicals  by  now  won't  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  a  separate  state. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  these 
local  disputes  could  be  fought  without  out- 
side influence,  but  that  day  is  long  gone. 
Nowadays  radicals  anywhere  can  avail 
themselves  of  sanctuaries,  training  camps 
and  weapons  dealers  only  too  willing  to  pro- 
mote trouble  in  a  democratic  state.  The 
Tamil  groups  began  tying  themselves  into 
this  network  and  bragging  about  it.  telling 
visiting  reporters  about  their  links  to  the 
radical  offshoot  of  the  FLO  led  by  George 
Habash  and  about  how  their  men  had 
trained  in  Lebanon. 

"Our  basic  alliance  is  still  with  the  PLO. 
But  we  maintain  active  contact  with  the 
other  groups  like  the  Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union,  the  Zimbabwe  African  Na- 
tional Union  and  the  African  National  Con- 
gress," one  of  the  Tamil  leaders  told  an 
Indian  reporter  two  years  ago. 

Sri  Lanltan  officials  have  also  claimed  to 
have  evidence  of  East  German  aid  to  the 
Tamils,  and,  in  any  case,  East  Bloc  aid  to 
PLO  terrorists  is  old  news.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  mayhem  must  seem  too  good  to  be 
true.  Sri  Lanka  remains  an  underdeveloped 
place  with  a  weak  military.  Terrorist  sanctu- 
aries are  available  across  the  Palk  Strait  In 
the  Indian  state  of  Tamil  Nadu,  which  is 
dominated  by  ethnic  Tamils  who  support 
the  separatists.  When  Rajiv  Gandhi's  gov- 
ernment tried  to  deport  two  Tamil  terrorist 
leaders  last  year,  demonstrations  broke  out 
in  the  state,  and  India  backed  down.  Nor 
does  it  hurt  that  all  of  the  major  Tamil 
groups  are  avowed  Marxists  seeking  to 
divide  a  "capitalist"  state.  India  has  done  its 
best  to  try  to  mediate  this  dispute,  but  its 
efforts  have  foundered  on  the  demands  of 
Tamil  radicals. 

Sri  Lankan  President  Junius  Jayawardene 
said  Sunday  that  his  country  could  be  dis- 
membered unless  the  West  comes  to  his  aid 
with  arms  and  money.  "Ours  is  a  democratic 
country,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  people."  It  is  probably  time  for  the 
U.8.  and  other  countries  to  respond  to  his 
request.  In  modem  times,  terrorism  is  Inva- 
sion by  other  means  and  the  Sri  Lankaa  of 
the  world  are  the  front-line  states.* 


BURIED  ALIVE:  THE  PLIGHT  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor-in-chief  of  Reader's  Digest, 
Kenneth  O.  Gilmore.  sent  me  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  will  appear  in  the 
June  edition  concerning  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  article,  which  is  entitled  "Buried 
Alive:  The  Plight  of  Soviet  Jews," 
clearly  describes  the  adversities  faced 
by  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Helsinki  Commission  on 
Himum  Rights  in  Europe,  I  realise 
how  important  it  is  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  human  rights  abuses  in  other 
nations.  This  article  goes  a  long  way 
toward  educating  the  public  on  this 
very  serious  problem. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  article.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[A  Reader's  Digest  Reprint] 

BuMBD  AuvK  The  Pliort  or  Soviet  Jews 
(By  Lawrence  Elliott) 

(To  be  a  Jew  In  Russia  today  is  to  face  a 
living  death:  prospects  for  a  normal  life— an 
education,  a  Job.  a  future— have  never  been 
bleaker:  yet  even  to  ask  to  emigrate  Is  to 
risk  persecution  or  prison.  Can't  we  In  the 
West  help?  Do  we  have  the  will?) 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  walk  acroas  Ber- 
lin's Gllenlcke  Bridge  to  freedom  on  a  sting- 
ing cold  morning  last  February  exIUlarated 
the  non-communist  world.  Shcharansky  had 
been  the  animating  spirit  of  the  belea- 
guered human-rights  movement  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nervy.  Iron-hearted,  he  spoke 
for  the  thousands  of  Jews  refused  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  then  braved  the  Kremlin's 
wrath  and  the  KGB's  Inexorable  retribu- 
tion: a  crudely  fabricated  charge  of  spying, 
a  sentence  of  13  years  In  prisons  and  a  labor 
camp. 

Now,  having  served  nine  years— Including 
403  days  in  a  frigid  punsihment  cell  where 
he  was  fed  only  every  second  day— here  he 
came  walking  into  West  Berlin,  unbroken, 
uncompromising,  mocking  his  tormenters  to 
the  end.  Atf  the  East  Berlin  airport  they  had 
ordered  him  to  march  straight  ahead  to  a 
car  that  would  take  him  to  the  crossing 
point.  Said  Shcharansky,  "I  agree  to  noth- 
ing proposed  by  the  KGB"— and  strode  off 
to  freedom,  zigzagging  the  whole  way. 

Millions  rejoiced;  some  even  hailed  his  re- 
lease as  proof  tiiat  freedom  was  an  Irre- 
pressible Idea.  If  so,  it  was  an  idea  whose 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  rest  of  the 
Soviet  Jews— and  Shcharansky  was  the  first 
to  say  so.  He  vowed  not  to  forget  "those 
whom  I  left  in  the  camps  and  prisons,  who 
are  still  In  exile,  or  struggling  for  their 
rights  to  emigrate."  Their  true  numbers  are 
unknown,  these  people  who  live  in  limbo, 
and  for  them  the  only  changes  have  been 
for  the  worse. 

For  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  today,  life  on  the 
always  precarious  razor's  edge  has  turned 
critical.  Jew-tiating  Is  In  full  fashion,  with 
anti-Semitism  rampant  In  the  press,  and  on 
radio  and  television.  A  Jew's  prospects  for 
an  education  and  a  decent  job  are  bleaker 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution. 
Every  expression  of  Jewish  faith  and  tradi- 
tion Is  under  attack. 

Yet  never  has  It  been  harder  for  Jews  to 
leave.  Emigration,  which  exceeded  51,000  In 
1979,  was  below  1300  last  year. 

Still  they  keep  trying.  There  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  nearly  half  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  two  million  would  ask  for  visas  if 
they  thought  they  could  get  them.  At  least 
30,000  have  been  turned  down— some  again 
and  again.  "Refusenlks"  are  official  pariahs, 
defamed,  routinely  dismissed  from  the  Jobs, 
then  prosecuted  for  "parasitism."  All  they 
can  do  Is  wait,  watching  helplessly  as  their 
creative  years  slip  away  In  the  day-ln,  day- 
out  struggle  to  survive. 

Your  name  Is  Nadeshda  Fradkova,  and  In 
1978  you  live  and  work  as  a  lintulst  In  Len- 
ingrad. You  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
being  a  Jew  conflicts  with  being  a  loyal 
Soviet  citizen.  You  apply  for  a  visa  to  Immi- 
grate to  Israel. 

They  tell  you  your  father  will  not  give  his 
permission.  You  cannot  believe  your  ears. 
Your  father  divorced  your  mother  before 
you  were  bom.  You  are  31  years  old,  and 
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you  have  never  even  met  him.  You  protest. 
And,  as  often  as  possible,  you  reapply  for  a 
visa.  To  no  avail. 

You  lose  your  job  and  support  yourself  as 
a  cleaning  woman  and  by  giving  private  lan- 
guage lessons.  Years  pass.  In  March  1983 
you  start  a  hunger  strike.  The  KGB  drags 
you  off  to  a  hospital  where  you  are  drugged 
and  force- fed. 

In  May  the  KGB  releases  you.  but  soon 
you  are  on  another  hunger  strike,  and  they 
come  for  you  again.  This  time,  with  a 
friend's  help,  you  smuggle  an  appeal  to  the 
outside  world.  Your  captors  letYou  go— for 
a  moment.  yx,^ 

On  May  2,   1984,  you  ar&  arreted  and 


fired  from  one  job  after  another,  twice  put 
in  "preventive  detention."  A  KGB  officer 
says  you  cannot  leave  the  Soviet  Union— 
you  know  state  secrets. 

"What  secrets?"  you  ask.  "In  our  lab  we 
were  fourteen  years  behind  the  West." 

He  smiles.  "That's  the  secret." 

The  years  pass.  Your  elder  son  miracu- 
lously gets  an  exit  visa.  One  day  in  1978,  you 
and  Mariya  hang  a  banner  from  your 
window,  "Let  us  out  to  our  son  in  Israel." 
For  this  you  are  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  of  internal  exile.  Mariya  is  given  a 
suspended  sentence. 

They  send  you  to  a  place  near  the  Mongo- 
lian border  where  the  winter  winds  cuts  like 

and 


taken  to  a  psychiatric- hospital  whefr^u  a  knife.  Here  Mariya  joins  you  and  you 
are  registered  as  mentally  disturbed.  Dk  serve  out  your  sentence  in  a  one-room  flat 
July  you  are  kept  in  total  isolation.  In  Sep-  Vithout  water.  When  you  return  to  Moscow, 


tember,  you  are  judged  fit  to  stand  trial. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Soviet  jurispru- 
dence has  the  defendant  in  a  political  trial 
been  acquitted.  You  are  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  In  September  1985,  in 
a  labor  camp  in  Arctic  north,  you  are  put  in 
a  punishment  cell  for  starting  another 
hunger  strike.  When  you  finally  complete 
your  sentence,  you  will  apply  again  for  an 
exit  visa.  They  carmot  take  away  your  hope. 
Anti-Semitism  was  banned  by  law  after 
the  Revolution.  But  under  Stalin,  Bolshe- 
viks began  terrorizing  those  who  climg  to  a 
Jewish  religious  or  conununity  life.  Unlike 
every  one  of  the  other  100-odd  nationalities 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  were  expressly 
denied  their  own  schools,  as  well  as  Hebrew 
newspapers  and  bool^-  Synagogues  were 
shut  down  and  rabtiis  persecuted.  Even  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  was  made  a  crime. 

The  new  Israeli  nation  handed  Stalin— 
and  every  one  of  his  successors— a  fresh  pre- 
text for  anti-Semitism.  When  the  Kremlin 
reviled  Israel  and  its  "Zionist  warmongers," 
the  threat  to  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  pain- 
fully clear. 

But  something  remarkable  happened:  In- 
stead of  being  cowed  by  this  abuse  of  Israel, 
many  Jews  found  that  their  feelings  of  Jew- 
ishness  intensified,  and  this  served  to  rekin- 
dle Jewish  thought  and  tradition.  Israel 
gave  them  hope.  Putting  their  fears  behind 
them,  Jews  began  demanding  the  right  to 
emigrate.  Though  the  Kremlin  responded 
with  intimidation  by  the  secret  police,  raids 
and  arrests,  the  impulse  to  go  swelled.  In 
1970,  after  only  1000  exit  visas  were  grant- 
ed, the  bravest  of  the  thousands  who  had 
been  refused  defied  authorities;  they  staged 
sit-ins,  wrote  open  letters  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, even  renounced  their  citizenship. 
"Each  person  has  his  quota  of  fear,"  said 
one.  "We  have  used  up  ours." 

You  are  Vladimir  Slepak.  Your  father  is 
an  old  Bolshevik  whose  faith  in  the  Revolu- 
tion remained  unshaken  even  during  Sta- 
lin's purges  and  anti-Semitic  spasms,  even 
though  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  When  you 
refuse  to  join  the  Communist  Party,  your 
father  is  appalled.  Later,  when  you  and 
your  wife,  Mariya,  put  in  for  visas  to  Israel, 
you  hear  that  he  goes  to  the  KGB  and  de- 
mands that  you  be  denied  permission  to 
leave. 

You  lose  your  Job  as  head  of  a  television- 
research  laboratory.  Your  visa  application  is 
turned  down  repeatedly.  You  and  Mariya 
make  common  cause  with  other  refusniks  in 
Moscow.  You  teach  yourself  Hebrew  and 
attend  classes  on  Jewish  culture  and  histo- 
ry. You  are  the  rock  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  in  your  apart- 
ment when  the  KGB  comes  to  arrest  him. 

The  KGB  watches  you.  Your  apartment  is 
ransacked;   you   are   endlessly   questioned. 


you  apply  again  for  a  visa.  You  have  no  lllu 
sions.  But  if  the  visa  comes  you  could  be 
packed  in  an  hour.  You  have  already  waited 
16  years. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  some  4500  Jewish  fami- 
lies who  had  applied  to  emigrate  years 
before  were  suddenly  given  exit  visas.  This 
was  unprecedented.  But  even  more  remarka- 
ble was  the  rising  tide  of  Jewish  emigration 
that  followed— nearly  230,000  let  go  over  the 
next  ten  ytars. 

What  happened?  Compassion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  Moscow, 
aware  that  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment had  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  coldly  decided  to  make  it  pay. 
In  the  judgment  of  William  Korey,  director 
of  international  policy  research  for  B'nai 
B'rith,  the  Jewish  became  hostages:  "  'You 
want  Jews  allowed  out?"  the  SovieU  were 
saying.  'Well,  we  want  your  wheat  and  tech- 
nology; we  want  credits  and  tariff  prefer- 
ence.' The  more  hope  they  had  for  in- 
creased trade,  the  more  exit  visas  became 
available." 

The  question  is  why,  in  1980,  they  began 
closing  the  tap,  until  today  it  is  a  heart- 
breaking trickle.  Had  inherent  Russian  anti- 
Semitism  reasserted  itself?  Were  they  losing 
too  many  productive  professionals?  Was 
emigration  ending  along  with  detente? 

There  is  truth  in  all  of  this,  but  the  truest 
explanation  lies  in  a  time  bomb  Moscow 
cannot  defuse:  the  shrink  percentage  of 
Russians  in  the  Soviet  empire  (an  inflated 
52  percent  In  the  most  recent  census),  and 
the  growing  size  and  restiveness  of  other  na- 
tional groups.  If  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave, 
how  long  before  disaffected  Ukrainians  or 
Lithuanians  began  asking  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families  in  Sweden,  Canada  and 
the  United  SUtes?  What  if  Estonians, 
Uzbeks  or  Georgians  began  demanding  more 
cultural  rights,  more  autonomy?  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  simply  quit  while  they  were 
ahead. 

Will  the  gates  reopen?  Listen  to  what  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  said  in  French-television 
interview  last  October:  "There  Is  no  country 
where  Jews  have  as  many  rights  as  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  If  there  is  a  problem  of  reunions 
among  family  members,  we  accept  that. 
When  do  we  prevent  the  resolution  of  such 
problems?  When  the  applicant  knows  state 
secrets.  Then  we  given  him  the  possibility  of 
waiting."  In  other  words,  nothing  is  wrong; 
therefore,  nothing  will  change. 

One  day  in  1978  you  apply  for  an  emigra- 
tion visa.  You,  too,  are  turned  down.  You 
lose  youi'  Moscow  residence  permit.  To 
avoid  being  expelled,  you  must  hide  from 
the  KGB  and  give  up  your  job  as  an  English 
teacher.  You  are  Yuli  Edelshtein,  age  20. 
and  in  the  days  ahead  you  face  the  worst 
the  Soviet  state  has  to  offer. 


You  feel  you  are  marking  time;  the  visa 
will  come.  Waiting,  you  teach  Hebrew  to 
young  people,  as  do  your  friends  Aleksander 
Kholmiansky  and  Dan  Shapiro. 

The  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  no  longer  iUe- 
gal  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  all  the  unofficial 
teachers  in  Moscow,  perhaps  50,  have  been 
visited  by  the  police  and  warned  to  quit. 
Pew  do.  In  the  summer  of  1984,  several 
Hebrew  teachers  are  beaten  and  jailed. 
Aleksander  Kholmiansky  Is  arrested,  ac- 
cused of  stepping  on  flowers  in  a  public 
park.  He  spends  ten  days  in  Jail.  Released, 
he  is  Inmiediately  arrested  agidn  for  "hooli- 
ganism." The  rest  of  you  walk  a  narrow  line. 
"Don't  even  cross  the  street  against  a  red 
light,"  you  warn  your  students. 

It  doesn't  help.  After  your  house  is 
searched  by  the  KGB,  you  are  arrested  on 
September  4  on  false  drug  charges.  Your 
students  are  interrogated;  Dan  Shapiro's 
home  is  searched.  He  is  arrested  for  refusing 
to  identify  himself  and  for  attacking  a  po- 
liceman. 

At  your  trial  in  December  a  parade  of  paid 
witnesses  stumble  through  false  accusations 
until  even  the  judge  Is  embarrassed.  None- 
theless, you  are.  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment.  Six  weeks  later,  Aleksander 
Kholmiansky  gets  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  summer  of  1985  your  wife,  Tanya, 
is  allowed  to  visit.  She  brings  news  of  Dan 
Shapiro.  In  June  he  appeared  on  Soviet  tel- 
evision in  a  carefully  rehearsed  presenta- 
tion, and  condemned  the  Jewish  activist 
movement  as  slanderous  and  anti-Soviet.  In 
return,  he  was  given  a  suspended  sentence. 
You  tell  Tanya  that  Dan  must  not  be 
blamed;  the  KGB  has  so  many  ways  to 
break  a  man. 

Tanya  complains  to  the  camp  commander 
that  you  have  been  mistreated.  He  replies 
that  they  mean  to  beat  the  religion  out  of 
you  lone  way  or  another.  In  March  you 
suffer  a  bad  "accident,"  with  broken  bones 
and  subsequent  Infection. 

Can  we  In  the  West  help  Yull  Edelshtein? 
Can  we  help  Nadezhda  Pradkova,  Vladimir 
Slenak  and  all  the  other  Soviet  Jews  Impris- 
oned In  the  Gulag,  or  burled  alive  In  a  land 
they  want  to  leave?  Do  we  have  the  right? 

The  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  assures  anyone  the  right  to 
leave  any  country;  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  it  in 
1973.  The  Helsinki  accord  obligates  the  sig- 
natory powers  to  provide  exit  visas  for  those 
seeking  reunion  with  their  families;  the  So- 
viets ratified  It  In  1975.  So  we  have  the 
right. 

Do  we  have  the  means?  History  tells  us 
the  Soviets  respond  neither  to  threats  nor 
out  of  moral  or  humanitarian  consider- 
ations; they  respond  when  it  Is  in  their  own 
interest  to  do  so.  Our  job  is  to  persuade 
them  that  there  can  be  no  agreements  or 
concessions  in  areas  of  their  interest— no 
arms-control  treaty,  no  expanded  trade 
under  most-favored-natlon  status,  no  com- 
puter technology— until  there  Is  a  change  in 
the  Soviet  policy  on  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration. So  we  have  the  means. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  final  question:  Do 
we  have  the  will?* 


MEIMAN: 
FAMILIAR 


NAUM       AND       INNA 

STRANGERS     IN     A 

LAND 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  emi- 
grate to  another  country,  the  process 
is  arduous,  frightening  and  lengthy. 


Unlike  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quires that  each  citizen  apply  to  the 
Government  for  permission  to  leave.  It 
is  then  up  to  the  state  to  decide  one's 
fate. 

Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  chose  to 
apply  to  emigrate.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  years  for  the  necessary 
permission.  In  that  time,  the  Meimans 
have  been  completely  ostracized  from 
Soviet  society.  Naum  was  forced  to 
retire  from  his  profession  as  a  mathe- 
matician. Inna's  friends  are  other 
people  in  the  same  situation.  The  Mei- 
mans' telephone  was  recently  discon- 
nected. The  Soviet  Government  has 
cut  the  Meimans  off  entirely. 

My  question  to  the  Soviets  is:  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  the  Meimans,  why 
not  let  them  go?  Isn't  it  easier  to  let 
them  go  than  to  continue  to  use  re- 
sources to  harass  them? 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  allow 
the  Meimans  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


NA'nONAL  HOMELESSNESS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  347,  National  Home- 
lessness  Awareness  Week,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  request  to  dis- 
charge the  commltee,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oug  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  347)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  19,  1986,  through 
May  24,  1986,  as  "National  Homelessness 
Awareness  Week". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  347 

Whereas  an  estimated  3,000,000  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States  are  homeless; 

Whereas  an  Increasing  number  of  home- 
less individuals  are  women,  children,  fami- 
lies, minorities,  mental  patients,  and  elderly 
individuals; 

Whereas  the  demand  for  emergency  shel- 
ter increased  by  more  than  20  percent  in  22 
dUea  in  1985; 


Whereas  many  emergency  shelters  do  not 
have  sufficient  space  to  provide  shelter  for 
everyone  who  seeks  shelter; 

Whereas  many  emergency  shelters  are  In 
violation  of  numerous  health  and  safety 
standards; 

Whereas  factors  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  Include  shortages  in 
housing  for  low-Income  individuals,  deinsti- 
tutionalization of  mentally  111  Individuals, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  unemployment; 

Whereas  homelessness  Is  a  complex  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved  by  providing  only 
food  and  shelter. 

Whereas  organizations,  such  as  the  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Non-Violence,  Luther 
Place,  the  House  of  Ruth,  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless,  Headquartered  in 
New  York,  LIFE  (Love  Is  Feeding  Everyone) 
in  East  and  South  Los  Angeles,  and  Saint 
Peter's  Coalition  on  Temporary  Shelter  in 
Detroit  are  committed  to  helping  homeless 
individuals  In  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  medical  treat- 
ment; 

Whereas  public  awareness  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  should  be  in- 
creased; and 

Whereas  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  States  to 
solve  the  problem  of  homelessness  should 
be  Increased:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  19,  1986,  through  May  24,  1986,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Homelessness  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


1986  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  TORCH 
RELAY  PERMISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  311.  a 
House  concurrent  resolution,  permit- 
ting the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Relay  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds  on  May  30,  1986,  or  such 
other  date  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  authorize,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  311) 
to  permit  the  1986  Special  Olympics  Torch 
Reli^  to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con. 
Res.  311)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  oathe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  8. 
1832 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
654,  S.  1822,  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  its 
consideration  thereof,  that  any 
amendments  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  of  S.  1822,  as  reported,  shall  be 
in  order  and  that  the  period  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  business  on  June  11, 1986,  pro- 
vided that,  if  S.  1822,  is  not  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  such 
time.  It  shall  be  Immediately  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration 
thereof  and  that  the  bill  be  available 
for  consideration  on  June  t2, 1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Chair  will 
bear  with  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object, 

Mr.  President,  I  move  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-H.R. 
2672,  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H,R.  2672. 
the  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  Act,  reflect  the  following 
changes,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN 
THE  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  Calendar  No.  512,  House  Joint 
Resolution  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  382)  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  por- 
tions of  an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 
H.J.  Res.  382 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
a  permit  for  ten  years,  and  may  issue  not 
more  than  [two  renewals!  one  renewal  of 
equivalent  duration,  for  portions  of  an  exist- 
ing hydroelectric  project,  known  as  the 
Kaweah  Project  of  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  to  continue  to  occupy  and 
use  lands  of  the  United  States  within  Se- 
quoia National  Park  as  necessary  for  contin- 
ued operation  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  not  execute 
any  permit  renewal  prior  [sixty]  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  calendar  days  from  the 
date  the  same  is  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  The  permit  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  expansion  of  the  Kaweah 
Project  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  shall 
also  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  Sequoia  National  Park  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  finally  able 
to  take  action  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382,  which  would  authorize  the 
continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions 
of  an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  by  the  full  Senate  has  been 
delayed  pending  resolution  of  several 
questions  regarding  an  amendment 
which  was  to  be  proposed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson].  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
amendment  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  does  not  intend  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  be  that  as  it  may. 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  I  worked  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  California  in  the  preparation  of 
the  amendment  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  address  the  need  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  authority 
to  make  a  loan  for  research  into  the 


agricultural  waste  water  drainage 
problems  of  the  Central  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia. Circumstances  dictate  that  the 
need  for  that  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  is  no  longer  necessary. 
But,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  concerned  members  of  the  water 
resources  and  enviroiunental  commu- 
nities who  supported  the  amendment, 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  the 
amendment  and  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Donald  Paul  Hodel 
printed  in  the  Recori). 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  draft  amendment  and  my 
letter  dated  May  16,  1986,  and  Mr. 
Hodel's  response  of  May  19,  1986,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  amendment  is  not  now 
necessary,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  for  his  diligent  efforts  and 
cooperation  during  the  course  of  the 
amendment's  formulation. 

ExHisn  1 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1986. 
Hon.  Donald  Paul  Hodel, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  loan  of  $3.7  million 
for  research  into  the  treatment  of  drainage 
water  within  certain  areas  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  including  construction  of  a 
prototype  plant,  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  urged  to  make  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee  Report  on  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (Public  Law  99-141).  I 
understand  from  correspondence  which  you 
have  had  with  certain  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  some  concern  that  since 
funds  would  come  from  the  construction  ac- 
count of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
since  the  loan  would  likely  be  made  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District,  the  loan  might 
have  to  be  considered  a  contract  for  repay- 
ment of  construction  charges,  triggering  the 
provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982.  I  also  understand  that  you  have 
concluded  that  the  statute  referred  to  in  the 
Report  (the  1966  Act)  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate authority  for  you  to  make  the  loan  as 
urged. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee, I  believe  that  I  can  clarify  what  the 
conferees  intended.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  I 
also  can  express  my  intent  as  to  the  en- 
closed amendment.  The  construction  ac- 
count was  used  solely  as  a  source  of  funds 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  conferees  be- 
lieved that  based  on  our  experience  there 
would  be  sufficient  funds  available  in  that 
account  to  fulfill  the  other  objectives  set 
fort,h  in  the  statement  of  mamigers  and  also 
accomplish  this  loan.  The  conferees  did  not 
specify  to  whom  this  loan  should  be  made, 
but  we  left  the  selection  to  you  in  the  expec- 
tation that  upon  review  you  would  be  able 
to  select  the  most  capable  entity. 


With  respect  to  your  concern  that  the 
1966  Act  does  not  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thorization for  this  loan,  I  have  enclosed  a 
draft  amendment  which  I  believe  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  as  an  inde- 
pendent provision  of  law.  It  is  also  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  Appropriations 
conferees.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
review  the  amendment  and  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  if  it  will  provide  you  with 
the  necessary  atkhority. 

Since  neither  \he  attempted  use  of  the 
1966  Act  nor  the  enclosed  proposed  author- 
ity is  intended  to  be  granted  pursuant  to  the 
Reclamation  laws,  the  provisions  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Reform  Act  could  not  be  triggered. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funds  or  the  potential  recipient.  Therefore, 
absent  a  specific  statement  in  the  draft 
amendment  that  the  loan  is  to  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation 
law,  I  would  expect  the  Department  to  con- 
clude that  the  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  would  not  apply  to  this 
loan. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  McClure,  Chairman. 

Proposed  Amendment 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  4: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  loan  $3.7  million  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  Title  II  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act  of  November  1,  1985  (Public 
Law  99-141;  99  Stat.  564).  Such  loan  shaU  be 
made  to  a  local  government  agency  or  other 
appropriate  entity  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of,  among  other 
things,  investigating  the  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  feasibility  of  alternative 
solutions  to  agricultural  waste  water  drain- 
age problems  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, establishing  a  prototype  facility  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  pretreatment  of  drain- 
age water,  and  evaluating  various  brine  dis- 
posal techniques:  Provided,  That  such  loan 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropriate, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  Title  VII 
of  Public  Law  98-369  (98  Stat.  1175),  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  twenty  years  with  in- 
terest computed  in  accordance  with  section 
80(a),  of  PubUc  Law  93-251  (88  Stat.  34)  and 
18  CFR  7(K.39  as  in  effect  February  1, 
1986." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  19,  1986. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  concerning  the  pro- 
posed loan  of  $3.7  million  for  research  into 
the  treatment  of  agricultural  drainage 
water  within  certain  areas  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project,  including  construction  of  a 
prototype  plant.  I  appreciate  your  clarifica- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Appropriations 
Conference  Committee  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  appropriate  authorizing  Committee. 

As  you  correctly  indicate  in  your  letter.  It 
was  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  such  a 
research  loan  must  necessarily  trigger  the 
provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act, 
but  only  that  such  a  loan  would  trigger  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  if  it  were  intended  to 
involve  repayment  of  construction  charges 
by  a  water  district  under  Reclamation  law. 


The  draft  amendment  which  you  provided 
with  your  letter  would  confer  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  Department  to  enter  into 
the  loan.  It  would  also  be  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed it.  Although  the  independent 
nature  of  the  authority  in  the  proposed 
amendment  indicates  that  Reclamation  law 
would  not  apply  to  this  transaction,  I  would 
nevertheless  request  that  your  letter  clarify- 
ing Congressional  intent  and  this  response 
be  placed  into  the  legislative  history  for  this 
amendment  when  the  amendment  is  passed. 
Such  definitive  legislative  history  would 
moot  the  concerns  of  the  Solicitor  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  the  Reclama- 
tion laws,  referenced  in  my  previous  corre- 
spondence to  certain  Members  of  the  House. 
It  would  be  clear  that  the  loan  would  not  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Reclamation  laws  and 
therefore  would  not  involve  repayment  of 
construction  charges  pursuant  to  such  laws, 
even  if  the  loan  is  made  to  the  Westlands 
Water  District. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  clarifies  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  joint  resolution  before  us  is  a 
noncontroversial  bill  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  all  interested  parties.  We 
probably  would  have  disposed  of  this 
bill  long  before  today  were  it  not  for 
an  unrelated  controversy  concerning  a 
proposed  loan  to  a  water  district  in 
California. 

What  sparked  this  delay  was  my 
Intent  to  offer  an  unrelated  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  before  us 
to  authorize  a  $3.7  million  loan  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District  in  California 
for  use  in  studying  feasible  agriculture 
dralnwater  technologies.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  had  most  gracious- 
ly acceded  to  my  request  to  delay 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  382 
pending  a  resolution  of  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  this  pro- 
posed loan. 

The  preparation  of  this  particular 
amendment  which  would  have  author- 
ized this  loan  had  taken  several 
months  and  much  time  of  the  chair- 
man, his  staff,  and  other  individuals. 
Just  as  this  amendment  had  been  fi- 
nalized and  cleared  for  action,  it  turns 
out  that  the  water  district  who  would 
receive  the  loan  found  that  it  could  ar- 
range private  finsoicing  at  a  cheaper 
interest  rate  than  allowed  for  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  This  new  devel- 
opment obviously  renders  moot  the 
need  for  this  amendment  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  will  not  be  offering 
it  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  chairman  and  his  staff  for  the 
considerable  time  and  effort  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  this  proposed 
amendment. 

With  that.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  382  and  urge 
its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 


If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  382) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HELD  AT  THE  DESK-H.R.  4530 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
4530.  dealing  with  members  of  the 
CoRunission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense,  it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY  OP  SENATE  EM- 
PLOYEE IN  OFFICE  SIT-IN 
PROSECUTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Byrs,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  from  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  415)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Trible  and  his  staff,  and  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  such  staff  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner 
Benton,  et  al 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Thursday  afternoon  in  a  Virginia  Gen- 
eral District  Court,  nine  protestors 
who  conducted  a  sit-in  at  Senator 
Trible's  Richmond  office  on  March  21 
will  be  tried  for  trespassing.  Although 
Senator  Trible  himself  was  subpoe- 
naed by  the  Commonwealth  to  testify 
in  that  proceeding,  a  member  of  his 
staff  who  actually  witnessed  the  event, 
Carol  Johnson,  has  by  mutual  agree- 
ment been  substituted  as  a  respond- 
ent. 

This  resolution  would  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
both  Senator  Trible,  Ms.  Johnson  and 
any  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
may  be  asked  to  testify  relative  to  this 
particular  incident.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  testimony  of  such  staff  at 
the  initial  trial  as  well  as  any  subse- 


quent appeals.  BCr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aReelng  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  415)  wai 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

8.  Rn.  415 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner  Benton,  et  al., 
Crlm.  No.  76 1OC86004 136-00.  pending  in 
the  Oeneral  District  Court,  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia, the  prosecution  has  obtained  a  sub- 
poena for  the  testimony  of  Senator  Paul  8. 
Trible,  Jr.; 

Whereas,  Carol  Ann  Johnson,  Richmond 
Office  Assistant  to  Senator  Trible,  has  by 
agreement  with  the  Assistant  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  been  substituted  as  a  sub- 
poena respondent: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovertunent  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  or  employees  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  Issued  to 
them  in  their  official  capacity: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  employees  of  the  Senate  Is  or  may  be 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Paul  S. 
Trible,  Jr.,  Carol  Ann  Johnson,  and  any 
other  staff^'ksslstant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  Scott  Bonner 
Benton,  et  al,  or  subsequent  related  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  Carol  Ann  Johnson  and  any 
other  staff  assistant  of  Senator  Trible  who 
may  be  asked  is  authorized  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  v.  Scott 
Bonner  Benton,  et  al.  Including  any  appeals 
thereto,  except  concerning  matters  which 
may  be  privileged. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 636,  National  Interstate  Highway 
Day,  and  I  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Elansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Btr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  the  re- 
quest for  discharging  the  committee, 
and  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  twice  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CRITICAL  CARE  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujianlmous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 526.  Critical  Care  Week,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  either  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  526)  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  25,  1986.  through  May 
31. 1986,  as  "Critical  Care  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  526) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


sage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 

tiVGS 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2416)  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  further 
the  limiUtion  applicable  to  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  any 
order  issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  any  law  providing  for  the  se- 
questration of  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  4.  strike  out 
("$30,900,000,000".],  and  insert: 
"$40,000,000,000". 

(2)  Page  2,  after  line  7.  insert: 

SEC  Z.  TREATMia^T  OF  CERTAIN  ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1824(b)  of  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purijoses  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'administrative  expenses'  shall  not  include 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  for 
appraisals  performed  after  February  1,  1986. 
on  a  contractual  basis  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  housing  loans  guaranteed, 
insured,  or  made  under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Use  of  Saving.— Any  saving  in  the 
General  Operating  Expenses  Account  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  results  from 
the  Implementation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  housing,  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  education  programs 
In  title  38.  United  States  Code,  In  a  more 
timely  manner. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  revise  further  the  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  any  law  provid- 
ing for  the  sequestration  of  new  loan 
guarantee  conmiitments,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


to  the  consideration  of  title  V  and  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  restricted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  title  VI,  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  sections  401 
and  409:  provided  that  if  any  of  said 
committees  fails  to  report  said  bill 
within  the  30-day  time  limit,  such 
committee  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
said  bill  in  accordance  with  section 
3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400.  94th 

Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUESTRATION  LIMITATION 
FOR  CERTAIN  LOAN  GUARAN- 
TEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2416.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  confirm  any  or  all 
of  the  following  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar: 

Calendar  No.  784,  under  the  Marine 
Corps:  Calendar  Nos.  789,  790,  and  791. 
under  the  Coast  Guard;  Calendar 
Order  No.  787,  Marvin  Duncan:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  788,  Frank  Naylor:  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  807,  808,  809.  810, 
811,  812,  813,  814,  815,  816.  817,  818, 
819:  and  the  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  under  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection 
on  this  side  to  the  several  nominees 
which  have  been  identified  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  we  are 
prepared  to  proceed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 
ON  THE  INTELUGENCE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (M>nsent  that  once  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  re- 
ports the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  it  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Judiciary,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Governmental  Affairs  for 
the  30  day  time  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400, 
94th  Congress;  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  restricted 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  response  of  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  just  identi- 
fied and  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  coloneU  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  624: 


James  E.  Snlf fen 
John  S.  Grlnalds 
David  V.  Shuter 
Bobby  G.  Butcher 
George  L.  Gates 


Jeremiah  W. 
Pearson,  III 
Walter  E.  Boomer 
Frank  A.  Huey 
John  A.  Studds 


Richard  H.  Huckaby    William  M.  Keys 
Farm  Crzdit  Administration 
Marvin   Duncan,    of   Missouri,    to   be   a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  new  position. 


Prank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  new  position. 

In  the  Coast  Guaro 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  V.8.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adin.  James  C.  Irwln,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Vice  Commandant,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  C.  Thompson,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Harry  S.  Troman  Scholarship  Foundation 
Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10, 1991,  reap- 
pointment. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17, 1987,  reappointment. 

John  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17, 1988. 

Robert  S.  Muller,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1988. 

Phyllis  D.  Zlotnick,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Department  op  Labor 

Paula  V.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

John  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1984,  reappointment. 

U.S.  Institute  op  Peace 
Morris  I.  Leibman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term  of  2  years 
expiring  January  19, 1987,  new  position. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Phyllis  P.  Bemey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Nominations  Placid  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Alan 
R.  Dujenaki,  and  ending  Robert  S.  Samuel- 
son,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  12, 1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sev- 
eral nominations  were  confirmed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONPIRMATION  op  the  nomination  op  ROBERT 
B.  MULLER 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Robert  S.  Muller  to  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
Mr.  Muller  is  a  resident  of  Grand 
Rapids,  MI,  smd  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  conunimity  for 
many  years.  He  was  educated  at  Aqui- 
nas College  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  has 
been  an  active  alumnus  and  faculty 
member.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Roundtable  on  Corporate 
Development  for  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities, and  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  opportunities 
for  handicapped  citizens.  I  am  sure 
that  his  wife,  children,  and  friends  in 
Grand  Rapids  are  justifiably  proud  of 
his  achievements. 

Mr.  Muller  is  also  a  recipient  of  the 
Michigan  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year  Award  as  well  as  other 
awards  and  honorary  degrees  which 
acknowledge  his  value  to  the  commu- 
nity. I  am  proud  to  support  such  a  dis- 
tinguished nominee  from  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  serve  ably 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped. 

CONPIRMATION  OP  THE  NOMINATION  OP  MORRIS 
LEIBMAN  AND  CHARLES  CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  consider  several  nominees  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  various  posi- 
tions. They  are  Morris  Leibman,  nomi- 
nee as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Peace  In- 
stitute: and  Charles  Chamberlain, 
nominee  as  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

Mr.  Morris  Leibman  is  a  senior  part- 
ner in  the  Chicago-based  law  firm  of 
Sidley  and  Austin.  He  has  served  in 
Federal  Government,  he  has  support- 
ed numerous  local  and  national  orga- 
nizations and  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Jewish  community.  His  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Peace  Institute 
and  its  goals  recommend  him  highly  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  took  action  this 
week  and  the  full  Senate  has  taken 
action  today  to  confirm  him. 

Charles  Chamberlain  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  a  labor  member  of  the  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  He  was 
bom  in  Ashton,  IL,  and  now  lives  in 
Crystal  Lake,  IL.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signal- 
men and  was  originally  appointed  by 
President  Carter  to  the  Board  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1977,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  ending  in  1978.  He  was  subse- 
quently reappointed  to  a  5-year  term 
on  the  Board  and  has  served  well 
during  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port his  renomlnatlon  and  am  glad 
that  his  nomination  has  been  con- 
firmed today. 


CONrtRMATIOH  OP  THE  ROMIMATIOH  OP  LYMNI 
CHENEY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Lynne 
Cheney  for  the  position  of  chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  I  have  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  agency's  role 
in  suppport  of  the  humanities  is  an 
important  one. 

As  with  its  sister  agency,  the  Arts 
Endowment,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  acta  as  a  catalyst 
to  bring  additional  support  to  excep- 
tional humanities  projects  and  pro- 
grams. NEH  support  signals  excellence 
and  peer  review  endorsement. 

I  am  confident  that  Lynne  Cheney 
will  bring  leadership  and  vision  to  the 
Endowment.  It  has  been  a  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  her  on 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  for  the 
last  year.  She  is  an  exceptionally  per- 
ceptive and  articulate  individual  whom 
I  am  sure  will  be  an  effective  advocate 
for  the  humanities. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  entire  human- 
ities constituency,  scholars,  students, 
members  of  the' higher  education  com- 
munity, have  endorsed  this  nomina- 
tion. She  enjoys,  as  well,  the  support, 
of  the  Labor  Committee.  '^ 

I  very  much  look  forward  to  working 
with  Dr.  Cheney  to  develop  long-term 
goals  and  direction  for  the  Endow- 
ment. NEH  has  an  important  mission 
to  encourage  scholarship  and  under- 
standing of  the  humanities  and  I  know 
that  this  mandate  will  be  fully  realized 
under  her  leadership. 

I  commend  her  to  my  colleagues. 

CONPIRMATION  OP  THE  NOMINATION  OP  LYNNt 
CHENEY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  ts 
such  a  special  pleasure  to  say  a  few 
words  today  on  behalf  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lynne  Cheney  to  serve  as  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Lynne  Cheney  is  just  a  very  special 
lady— a  superb  person.  Furthermore, 
she  is  remarkably  talented.  Her  back- 
ground—both in  educational  creden- 
tials and  In  professional  achieve- 
ments—is rock  solid  and  noteworthy. 

She  is  an  accomplished  writer— who 
has  achieved  national  recognition  for 
both  her  fictional  and  nonflctional 
works. 

A  particular  feature  of  her  educa- 
tional, professional  and  personal  back- 
ground, which  is  the  source  of  special 
pride  for  Lynne  herself  and  for  so 
many  of  us  who  deeply  admire  her,  is 
her  strong  and  broad  roots  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  She  is  Indeed  "one 
of  us." 

Lyime  Cheney  was  bom  in  Casper. 
WY,  and  grew  up  there— and  married 
a  very  sharp  and  talented  young  local 
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in  agriculture,  energy,  and  regional  ec- 


Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask    beyond  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  with  Sena- 
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fellow  named  Dick  Chkhey  who  cur- 
rently represents  our  State  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  What  a 
superb  pair  they  are. 

Lynne  has  written  extensively  about 
Wyoming  in  her  many  publications. 
Cheyenne,  WY,  served  as  the  setting 
for  one  of  her  books— Sisters  She  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wyoming— as  an  instructor  and 
lecturer.  In  fact,  Lynne  serves  as  a 
unique  representative  of  the  many 
women  who  have  achieved  prominence 
and  recognition  in  our  State.  Wyoming 
has  a  long  and  very  proud  tradition  of 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  its 
women— since  the  first  territorial  leg- 
islature in  1869,  when  women  were  ac- 
corded fuU  suffrage.  Ours  is  the 
"equality  State"— the  first  government 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  women. 

Lynne  has  earned  this  special  recog- 
nition among  her  fellow  Wyomingites 
for  her  well  regarded  talents  as  a  nov- 
elist, feature  writer,  professor,  and 
editor.  She  is  a  can  do  person  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase.  Lynne  has 
our  love  and  respect  because  she  is 
Just  a  fine  person— and  that  is  also  an 
important  quality  to  bring  to  Govern- 
ment service. 

My  deal  friend.  Congressman  Dick 
Cheney.  Lynne  and  their  t>vo  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Elizabeth,  draw 
strength  and  support  from  one  an- 
other. Ann  and  I  cherish  their  friend- 
ship. They  all  pursue  their  goals  with 
the  vision  and  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
that  comes  from  such  a  close  union. 
And  that  is  the  extra  dimension  that 
Lynne  Cheney  brings  with  her  to  this 
position— the  dimension  of  a  human 
being  who  has  lived  and  shared  a  full 
life,  experiencing  the  things  that  serve 
to  round  us  out. 

It  would  not  really  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  nominee  more 
appropriately  suited  to  the  task  of 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  than  Lsmne 
Cheney.  Professionally,  she  has 
achieved  the  deep  respect  of  all  who 
have  known  her.  And  personally,  she 
is  a  caring,  articulate,  thoughtful  and 
compassionate  human  being. 

Lynne  Cheney  will  bring  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
the  same  energy,  dedication,  common 
sense,  great  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  in- 
telligence that  she  has  demonstrated 
in  all  of  her  personal  and  professional 
endeavors. 

The  President  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  nominating  Lynne  Cheney  to 
serve  in  this  important  post.  I  com- 
mend her  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate  without  any  hesitation  or  res- 
ervation whatsoever. 

CONmUlATION  or  TRX  NOMUATIOHS  OP  PRAIIK 
W.  NAYLOR,  JR..  AND  MARVIN  R.  DUMCAH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  the  nominations 
of  Prank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  and  Marvin 
R.  Duncan  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration [FCA]  Board. 


PCA  BOARS 

The  Farm  Credit  Amendments  Act 
of  1985,  signed  into  law  on  December 
23,  was  an  important  step  taken  by 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System  [PCS]  throughout  the  farm 
belt.  It  was  hoped  the  legislation 
would  assist  the  PCS  in  making  the 
necessary  internal  reforms  needed  to 
remain  as  a  viable  and  healthy  lender 
of  agricultural  credit. 

The  new  act  restructured  the  Parm 
Credit  Administration  into  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  composed  of  the  Parm  Credit 
Administration  Board.  Under  the  act, 
the  management  of  the  PCA  is  left  up 
to  the  PCA  Board  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice^d  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  president  was  directed  to 
appoint  one  Member  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  to  appoint  no  more 
than  two  metnbers  from  the  same  po- 
litical party.  Mr.  Naylor  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  new  Board. 

TERMS  AND  POWERS 

PCA  Board  members  will  have  terms 
of  6  years,  except  the  first  two  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Board,  excluding 
the  Chairman,  will  serve  a  term  of  2 
years  and  4  years.  The  first  two  mem- 
bers can  then  be  reappointed  to  a  full 
6-year  term.  Otherwise,  members  will 
not  be  allowed  to  succeed  themselves. 
The  Board  is  directed  to  meet  at  least 
monthly  with  a  quorum  consisting  of 
two  members. 

Included  in  the  powers  of  the  Board 
are  the  approval  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  implementation  of  the  act 
and  the  examination  of  the  condition, 
regulation,  and  performance  of  PCS 
institutions.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
system  policies  on  farmers  and  the  ag- 
ricultural economy. 

NOMINATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised" 
the  White  House  has  selected  a 
member  to  fill  the  third  position  on 
the  Board  and  is  in  the  process  of  get- 
ipag  a  final  clearance  check  before  a 
public  annoimcement  is  made.  I  have 
stated  on  a  couple  of  occasions  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  PCA  Board  operative.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  FCA  Board  and 
the  Capital  Corporation,  once  they  are 
appointed  and  orgsinized,  to  help  alle- 
viate the  confusion  in  the  countryside 
over  the  contradictory  policies  being 
followed  by  the  regional  PCS  districts 
and  their  member  institutions. 

CONGRESSIONAI.  INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  that  we  should 
move  swiftly  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  PCA  Board.  I  believe  this  has  been 


underscored  by  recent  actions  in  both 
Houses.  Last  week,  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  138,  a 
bipartisan  resolution  sponsored  by 
over  60  Senators  urging  the  PCS  to 
practice  forbearance  instead  of  fore- 
closure on  its  borrowers  and  encourag- 
ing the  PCA  to  follow  the  guidelines 
announced  recently  by  regulators  of 
commercial  lenders.  A  similar  measure 
was  passed  last  week  in  the  House  on  a 
unanimous  vote. 

I  would  Just  suggest  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  both  Houses 
want  to  ensure  that  the  pending 
reform  of  the  PCS  will  proceed  in  a 
reasonable  and  timely  manner.  We 
gave  assurance  today  by  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Naylor  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

STRONG  CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  background  of  Mr. 
Naylor  and  Mr.  Duncan.  Many  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  are  aware  of  Mr. 
Naylor's  involvement  in  developing 
the  farm  bill,  the  farm  credit  bill,  and 
other  farm-related  legislation.  I  have 
been  personally  appreciative  of  the 
fine  working  relationship  I  have  had 
with  Prank  Naylor  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  would  say  the 
same  about  their  working  relationship 
with  him. 

BACKGROVNI)  OP  PRANK  NAYLOR 

Frank  Naylor  is  a  native  of  Kansas. 
His  family's  ancestors  homesteaded  in 
Kansas  in  the  1850's.  He  grew  up  in 
Kansas  and  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1961.  After  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, he  moved  to  Washington  in  1969 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  [FDICl. 
He  continued  to  gain  experience  as  a 
financial  manager  by  becoming  Associ- 
ate Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  in  1973 
and  Administrator  in  1976. 

After  4  years  in  California  with  the 
Parm  Credit  System,  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  progressive  series  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  agricultur- 
al credit  has  given  him  a  broad  back- 
ground that  I  feel  is  essential  to 
anyone  tsiking  on  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion in  this  time  of  transition  and 
change. 

BACKGROCND  OP  MARVIN  DUNCAN 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  been  able 
to  work  with  Marvin  Duncan  on  sever- 
al occasions  and  have  found  him  very 
helpful  to  my  efforts.  Dr.  Duncan  is 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  of  the  PCA 
and  is  responsible  for  directing  strate- 
gic planning  for  the  agency. 

Before  Joining  the  PCA.  Dr.  Dimcan 
was  a  vice  president  and  economist 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City  where  he  headed  the  re- 
gional economics  group  within  the 
Economic  Research  Department  and 
was  responsible  for  directing  research 
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in  agriculture,  energy,  and  regional  ec- 
onomics. Dr.  Duncan  has  also  spent 
many  years  in  farm  management  and 
agribusiness  and  has  served  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  North  DakoU  State  Universi- 
ty and  Iowa  State  University. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Just  conclude 
by  stating  that  the  confirmation  nomi- 
nations of  Frank  Naylor  and  Marvin 
Duncan  will  help  to  ensure  the 
strength  and  soundness  of  the  farm 
credit  system. 

CONPIRMATION  OP  THE  NOMINATIONS  OP  PRANK 
W.  NAYLOR,  JR.,  AND  DR.  MARVIN  R.  DUNCAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  these  nominees  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  well  known  to 
many  Senators.  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr., 
has  served  admirably  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1981.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
policy  development  in  agricultural 
credit  for  the  administration.  Many  of 
us  have  worked  closely  with  him  over 
the  years  and  Imow  the  depth  of  his 
imderstandlng  about  this  most  critical 
subject. 

Dr.  Marvin  R.  Duncan  has  served  as 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  since  last 
August  and  was  actively  Involved  with 
the  development  of  the  Parm  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  Subsequent 
to  assuming  the  position  at  PCA.  Dr. 
Dimcan  had  served  as  vice  president 
and  economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City.  He  has  been 
deeply  Involved  with  agriculture  all  of 
his  life  and  brings  a  personal  perspec- 
tive to  service  on  the  Board. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
nominated  two  individuals  with  the 
qualifications  that  Mr.  Naylor  and  Dr. 
Duncan  obviously  possess.  I  am  equal- 
ly pleased  that  Frank  Naylor  and 
Marvin  Duncan  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  serve  in 
these  most  difficult  positions. 

We  are  all  aware  that  these  are  not 
easy  times  in  some  segments  of  the  ag- 
ricultural commimity.  And.  In  many 
ways,  the  toughest  Job  will  be  to 
ensure  that  the  Parm  Credit  System 
remains  a  reliable  provider  of  credit  to 
fanners  and  ranchers  all  across  the 
country.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Parm  Credit  Administration  is  to  regu- 
late the  banks  and  associations  of  the 
System  and  will,  therefore,  play  a  vital 
role  in  its  future. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
have  persons  appointed  to  these  posi- 
tions who  will  immediately  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  resolve  the 
problems  confronting  the  Parm  Credit 
System.  I  am  pleased  to  support  both 
nominees,  and  the  Senate  has  acted 
quickly  to  confirm  them  so  that  they 
might  proceed  with  the  difficult  task 
at  hand. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.   President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
ON  JX7NE  2.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  June  2.  at  2  p.m.. 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with:  that  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule;  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with;  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  In  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Senators  Hawkins, 
Thurmond.  Cranston.  Prxssler. 
Proxmire,  Mathias.  and  Gore;  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  3  p.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  ea?h;  provided, 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON  THURS- 
DAY. MAY  29.  1986 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. May  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  one 
report  to  be  filed  during  that  time  will 
be  the  report  on  the  tax  reform  bill. 


beyond  the  hour  of  S  p.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  S  minutes  each. 

Then  we  will  move  to  the  higher 
education  bill.  8. 1965. 

It  U  my  understanding  after  visiting 
with  the  chairman  and  the  Secretary 
of  Education  today  that  the  bill  may 
be  disposed  of  without  too  many 
amendments.  I  know  the  Secretary  of 
Education  Indicated  that  he  had  a 
number  of  amendments,  and  they 
were  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  Senator  Stat- 
roKO. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
there  are  50  cosponsors  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  It  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  that 
bill  no  later  than  Tuesday. 

It  then  would  be  my  Intention  on 
late  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  depend- 
ing upon  the  wishes  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Pacxwooo,  to  turn  to 
the  tax  reform  bill. 

That  win  have  given  the  Budget 
Committee  adequate  time  to  provide 
the  waiver  needed  to  proceed  to  the 
tax  bill. 

I  guess  they  can  keep  the  tax  bill  for 
up  to  10  days.  But  I  am  advised  again 
by  the  chairman  that  I  believe  they 
can  take  care  of  the  committee  con- 
cerns in  a  matter  of  48  hours. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday. 

So,  hopefully,  on  Wednesday,  we 
would  be  on  the  historic  Tax  Reform 
Act.  and  then  on  Thursday  under  the 
previous  agreement  we  would  set-aside 
the  tax  bin  on  Thursday,  the  fifth, 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  message  on  the  Presidential  veto. 

Then,  after  2  o'clock,  after  that  is 
disposed  of.  we  will  be  back  on  tax 
reform. 

Again.  I  do  not  know  what  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Packwood.  wishes  or 
has  In  mind  for  a  Friday  session.  But  I 
assume  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  indi- 
cate that  to  our  colleagues  maybe  as 
early  as  Tuesday,  the  third. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY.  JUNE 

2.  1986 
Mr.  DOLE.  Ur.  President,  to  recap 
for  Monday,  June  2.  1986.  first  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Is  the  day 
the  Senate  goes  public  as  far  as  tele- 
vising the  Senate  proceedings. 
We  will  convene  that  day  at  2  p.m. 

ROUTINI  MORNING  BUSINISS 

After  the  special  orders  Identified 
earlier  for  Senators  Hawkins.  Thur- 
mond. Cranston.  Prissler.  Proxmire. 
Mathias,  and  Gore  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each,  there  wUl  be  routine 
morning    business    not    to    extend 


DEATH   OP  EVO   ANTON  DlCON- 

CINI,     FATHER     OP     SENATOR 

DbCONCINI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  note  that  Bvo 
Anton  DeConclnl,  the  father  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arlsona, 
passed  away  yesterday  at  the  age  of 
85. 

Bom  March  25,  1901.  he  was  the  son 
of  an  Immigrant  Austrian  father  and 
Italian  mother. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona and  the  University  of  Arizona 
School  of  Law  Mr.  DeConclnl  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  the  family's  expan- 
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sive  real  estate  and  development  busi- 
ness. 

He  also  had  an  active  and  successful 
political  career  serving  as  Pima 
County  Superior  Court  Judge— 1941- 
46— and  Arizona  Supreme  Court  Judge 
(1949-53),  positions  which  earned  him 
the  nickname  "The  Judge."  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Pima  County,  AZ, 
Democratic  Party— 1940— and  chair- 
man of  the  Arizona  State  Democratic 
Party— 1956-57. 

In  addition  to  his  business  and  politi- 
cal careers,  Mr.  DeConcini  was  an  im- 
portant and  active  member  of  his  com- 
munity. He  served  as  president  of  the 
Tucson  Commimity  Chest  and  the 
Tucson  Social  Service  Exchange,  and 
as  chairman  of  a  campaign  to  raise  $1 
million  for  improvements  in  a  local 
hospital. 

Foremost,  he  was  a  dedicated  family 
man.  Senator  DeConcini  said  his 
father  "was  a  role  model  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  encouraged  us  to  reach 
out,  to  stretch  ourselves,  when  pursu- 
ing our  goals." 

D  1910 

My  condolences  and  my  wife's  con- 
dolences, and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
of  otir  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  go  to 
his  wife,  Ora.  his  daughter,  Danielle 
Thu,  and  son,  Dino,  as  well  as  to  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  with  regard  to  Mr. 
DeConcini  from  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Evo  A.  DeConcini,  Prominent  Democrat, 

Ex-JTJSTICE  OF  Supreme  Court,  Dies  at  85 
(By  Joe  Burchell) 

Evo  Anton  DeConcini,  a  prominent  E>emo- 
crat,  former  Arizona  Supreme  Court  justice 
and  the  father  of  n.S.  Sen.  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini, died  yesterday  at  age  85. 

A  family  spokesman  said  DeConcini  had 
been  ill  from  several  ailments  for  about  a 
month.  He  died  in  his  sleep  at  5:30  a.m.  at 
St.  Josephs  Hospital.  The  probable  cause  of 
death  was  heart  failure. 

DeConcini  was  often  called  "the  judge,"  a 
reference  to  his  years  as  a  Supreme  Court 
judge  in  Pima  County,  from  1941  through 
1946.  and  a  state  Supreme  Court  justice 
from  1949  through  1953. 

fie  was  also  the  founder  of  the  DeConcini 
fortune,  made  in  real  estate. 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConcir.!,  D-Ariz.,  was  last 
with  tiis  father  for  several  hours  on  Satur- 
day. 

"My  father  will  be  missed  by  many,"  he 
said  yesterday.  "He  had  a  close  and  loving 
relationship  with  his  wife  and  children.  He 
was  a  role  model  for  his  children,  and  he  en- 
couraged us  to  reach  out.  to  stretch  our- 
selves, when  pursuing  our  goals." 

Former  Gov.  Sam  Goddard,  a  Democrat 
and  former  Tucsonan  who  now  lives  in 
Phoenix,  rememtiers  DeConcini  for  more 
than  just  his  contributions  to  Arizona's  po- 
litical history. 

Goddard  was  in  one  of  the  first  post- 
World  War  II  classes  to  go  through  the  Uni- 


versity of  Arizona  law  school.  Rep.  Morris 
K.  Udall.  D-Ariz.  and  former  Democratic 
Gov.  Raul  Castro  were  in  the  same  class. 
Former  Democratic  Congressman  Stewart 
Udall  was  a  year  ahead  of  them. 

Morris  Udall  yesterday  described  DeCon- 
cini as  "one  of  the  outstanding  Arizonans  of 
his  generation." 

"He  was  our  patron  saint,"  Goddard  said 
of  DeConcini.  From  his  position  of  influ- 
ence, DeConcini  helped  the  soldiers-tumed- 
students  find  jobs,  counseled  them,  and 
helped  them  set  up  a  nursery  for  the  fami- 
lies many  of  them  were  already  raising, 
Goddard  said. 

Although  DeConcini  is  most  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  political  and  business  achieve- 
ments, U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Bilby 
said  he  remembers  DeConcini  as  "a  fine 
lawyer.  He  knew  the  law  and  he  knew  how 
to  get  things  done." 

As  two  members  of  Tucson's  tiny  legal 
community  of  50  years  ago,  BUby's  father 
and  DeConcini  had  been  close  personal 
friends  for  many  years  and  their  families 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  together  since 
they  only  lived  a  few  blocks  apart. 

The  only  blemish  on  DeConcini's  public 
image  came  from  an  incident  that  seemed  to 
link  his  family  to  the  Mafia.  In  1954, 
DeConcini  was  one  of  six  Tucson  residents 
who  testified  as  character  witnesses  for 
Joseph  Bonanno,  a  fellow  Tucson  resident 
as  well  as  a  reputed  Mafia  chief. 

DeConcini  was  l)om  March  25,  1901,  in 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
immigrant  Austrian  father  and  an  Italian 
mother. 

He  moved  to  Tucson  with  his  sister  Alice 
in  1921,  two  years  after  graduating  from 
high  school  in  Wisconsin.  After  a  brief  fling 
at  the  hotel  business,  they  moved  on  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  returned  nine  months  later  to 
^y. 

DeConcini  went  to  work  in  a  service  sta- 
tion and  started  attending  the  University  of 
Arizona  part  time. 

During  this  period,  he  started  subdividing 
and  selling  land  in  what  has  now  become 
the  center  of  the  city.  That  sowed  the  seeds 
for  the  family's  expansive  real  estate  and 
development  business. 

Xn  1932,  DeConcini  graduated  from  the 
UA  law  school  and  married  Ora  Webster,  a 
school  teacher  who  had  moved  to  Tucson 
from  Thatcher  a  few  years  earlier.  In  1933 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

A  year  later  he  liecame  involved  in  poli- 
tics, working  for  the  election  of  Democrat 
John  L.  Sullivan  as  attorney  general. 
DeConcini  was  credited  with  engineering  a 
successful  Sullivan  campaign  in  Pima 
County  and  was  rewarded  with  an  assistant 
attorney  general's  position  in  1935. 

DeConcini  left  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  the  next  year  to  run  for  Pima  County 
attorney. 

He  lost,  finishing  third  in  a  Democratic 
primary. 

Until  his  most  recent  illness,  DeConcini 
regularly  attended  Democratic  party  func- 
tions. Democratic  National  Committeeman. 
Martin  Bacal  said. 

And  many  Democratic  candidate  head- 
quarters, including  the  county  party  head- 
quarters, are  leased  from  the,  DeConcini 
family,  often  at  favorable  rates. 

He  also  passed  the  political  bug  along  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Besides  the  senator,  another  son,  Dino, 
was  an  aid  to  former  Democratic  Gov.  Raul 
Castro  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  at- 
torney general.  Ora  DeConcini  is  a  former 
Democratic  National  Committeewoman.  His 


cousin,  Evo  J.  DeConcini,  is  a  bearing  offi- 
cer for  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commis- 
sion. 

In  1941,  DeConcini  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  state  Board  of  Regents,  but  he 
resigned  less  than  a  year  later  after  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Pima  County  Superior  Court 
judge,  a  position  he  held  until  his  term  ex- 
pired in  1946. 

Sullivan  resigned  the  attorney  general's 
post  in  the  wake  of  a  bribery  scandal  in 
1947,  13  years  after  DeConcini  helped  him 
to  get  elected.  DeConcini  was  appointed  to 
serve  out  the  remaining  year  of  his  term. 

Rather  than  stay  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Office  at  the  end  of  that  year,  E>eCon- 
cini  opted  instead  to  run  for  a  seat  on  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  in  1948.  The  cam- 
paign was  successful. 

DeConcini  did  not  seek  re-election  when 
he  completed  his  term  in  1953.  He  returned 
to  Tucson  to  reenter  private  law  practice 
and  manage  his  real  estate  investments. 

His  other  political  activities  included 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Pima  County 
Democratic  Party  in  1940  and  chairman  of 
the  state  party  in  1956-57. 

DeConcini  also  served  as  director  and 
president  of  the  Tucson  Community  Chest, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Tucson 
Social  Service  Exchange. 

In  1948,  he  was  general  chairman  of  a 
campaign  to  raise  $1  million  for  improve- 
ments at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  also 
helped  raise  money  for  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
and  the  now  defunct  Comstock  Charity  Hos- 
pital. 

He  was  active  in  the  Pima  County  Bar  As- 
sociation and  was  its  president  in  1956. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation,  several  state 
and  county  bar  associations,  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  legal  fraternity  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  and  the  Western  division  board 
of  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion. 

His  club  and  lodge  memberships  included 
Elks,  Moose,  Old  Pueblo  Club,  Round  Table, 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Italian-American  Club. 

DeConcini  was  awarded  the  Star  of  Soli- 
darity by  the  Republic  of  Italy  in  1954,  the 
Medallion  of  Merit  by  the  UA  in  1959,  and 
the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  UA  alumni  in 
1963. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ora:  a  daugh- 
ter, Danielle  Thu  of  Tucson:  sons  Dennis 
and  Dino,  of  Phoenix,  and  David  of  Tucson; 
and  12  grandchildren. 

There  will  be  a  rosary  for  DeConcini  at  8 
p.m.  tomorrow  at  the  Newman  Catholic  Stu- 
dent Center.  1625  E.  Second  St. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  9  a.m.  Friday  at 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  North  Campbell 
Avenue  and  East  Lee  Street,  followed  by  a 
graveside  service  at  Holy  Hope  Cemetery. 

The  family  requests  memorials  in  DeCon- 
cini's name  be  made  to  Meals  for  Millions  or 
the  Community  Food  Bank. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  in  the  comments  he  just 
made  with  reference  to  the  father  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DECoNcnn]. 


BIG  DECISIONS  AHEAD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  business  today,  we  reach  a  key 


milestone   on   this   year's   legtslatlve 
Jouniey.  We  have  come  a  long  way, 
but  there  are  many  miles  to  go.  Before 
us  are  issues  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance, some  historic  .in  nature.  When 
we  return  from  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  my  priority  will  be  action  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  revo- 
lutionary tax  reform  package.  Work- 
ing with  Chairman  Bob  Packwood,  I 
hope  to  be  debating  this  legislation  as 
early  as  June  3d  or  4th.  Enacting  true 
tax  reform  wiU  affect  the  lives  of 
every  American;  in  my  view,  for  the 
better.  After  aU.  the  taxpayers  have 
suffered  with  the  current  system  of  In- 
equity  and   confusion   long   enough. 
During  our  time  back  home,  we  will 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  loud  and 
clear  on  tax  reform.  Let  us  bring  their 
common  sense  back  to  Washington 
with  us.  ^      ^ 

At  the  same  time.  House  and  Senate 
budget  conferees  will  hopefully 
hammer  out  a  budget-  and  deficit-re- 
duction plan  for  1987.  Once  that  goal 
is  accomplished,  we  can  push  ahead 
with  appropriations  bills,  and  commit- 
tees can  begin  drafting  legislation  to 
achieve  their  reconciliation  savings. 

TWO  CRITICAL  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

No  two  issues  are  more  critical  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy than  the  tax  bill  and  budget.  If 
Congress  can  accomplish  those  twin 
goals,  the  amazing  period  of  economic 
prosperity  we  have  witnessed  during 
the  past  4  years,  will  continue  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

There  is  yet  another  major  hurdle  in 
our  path— an  Issue  that  transcends  our 
own  borders  and  transcends  party 
lines- -trade.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  bipartisan  omnibus 
trade  bill  last  week.  And  I  hope  that 
after  we  finish  floor  action  on  the  tax 
bill,  the  committee  can  begin  serious 
consideration  of  major  trade  reform. 
We  need  tough  legislation  that  will 
guarantee  fair  trade  and  fair  play 
overseas.  There  is  simply  too  much  at 
stake  In  terms  of  American  Jobs  to  let 
this  issue  get  away  from  us. 

CONCLUSION 

So  there  it  is,  Mr.  President.  As  I 
said  at  the  outset,  we  have  quite  a 
challenge  before  us.  But  the  potential 
benefits  for  the  country  should  be 
more  than  enough  reason  to  get  us 
moving.  The  truth  is.  we  are  running 
short  on  time.  Come  June  2.  there  will 
be  only  65  legislative  days  before  our 
scheduled  adjournment  date. 

There  is  one  wild  card  in  all  of  this 
that  just  might  make  the  difference- 
television.  When  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Strom 
Thurmond]  opens  this  Chamber  at  2 
p.m.  on  June  2.  America  will  be  watch- 
ing. For  the  first  time.  Senate  proceed- 
ings will  be  beamed  coast  to  coast  for 
home  viewing  and  for  use  on  the 
evening  news.  This  historic  break- 
throuch  could  be  the  catalyst  for  real 


action.  The  people  will  demand  noth- 
ing less.  If  they  don't  like  what  they 
are  seeing,  you  can  bet  we  will  hear 
about  It— and  that  la  Just  what  we 

I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues  a  safe, 
happy,  and  fruitful  recess.  Spend  time 
with  your  families,  friends,  and  con- 
stituents. Please  get  some  rest.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  sprint  to  the  finish. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE  2.  1986,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  we 
stand  In  adjournment,  In  accordance 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
144,  untU  Monday,  June  2.  1986.  at  2 
p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:10  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  June  2. 1986,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1986: 

Department  op  Housiho  and  Urban 
Devblopmert 
J.  Michael  Dorsey,  of  Miaitourt,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Warren  T.  Lindquiat.  re- 
signed. 

Department  op  Justice 
William  H.  Ewing.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment). 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  midshipmen,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  as  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  541  and  531.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Averett  M.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  C.  Black.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenneth  A.  Reiman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  T.  Singel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larry  8.  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed Commissioning  Education  Program 
graduate  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code  section  631: 
James  J.  Justice,  6360. 

In  tke  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  634,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

medical  CORPS  IIIOZ) 

Adams,  David  B. 
Adajns.  Henry  George 
Alexander,  Charlotte  E. 
Alexander,  James  Charle 
Alexander.  James  Thomas 
Almond,  Myron  David 
Anderson,  Mary  Alice 
Anderaonprotzel,  Cris  J. 
Andrus,  Christine  Mille 


Babcock.  Nolan  C. 
Baer.  Karl  Outher 
Barkhof  f .  Rise  Lavonne 
Batten.  George  B. 
Batten,  Kriatlne  Witmer 
Bebout,  Robert  O. 
Bergf  ield.  Thomas  O. 
Beyer.  Gregory  L. 
Bishop,  John  W. 
Boice,  I>ouglaa  Brittln 
Boase.  Michael  Joseph 
Boston,  Edward  O. 
Brodine,  Stephanie  Kay 
Brower,  Richard  A. 
Browning,  Mark  D. 
Buchta.  Kathryn.  Slomtns 
Buck.  Richard  Lawrence 
Bundens.  Warner  Perry 
Burwell,  Richard  Keith 
Butler.  Prank  Kennedy  J. 
Calebaugh,  Donald  Lawre 
Canon.  John  Frederick 
Chalmers.  Antonia  Co. 
Chobanian.  Barkis  J. 
Clapper.  Mark  F. 
Clement,  Patrick  A 
demons,  Peter  Michael 
Coleman,  Calude  Leroy 
Collins,  WiUiam  Thomas 
Congleton,  Michael  Will 
Corbett,  David  W, 
Corrall,  Carmen  J. 
Crane,  Jeffrey  M, 
Cueva,  Mary  Carolina 
Cullison,  Thomas  R. 
Daniel,  Thomas  E. 
I>avee.  Thomas  Southerla 
Davenport,  Nicholas  Ant 
Dolney.  James  Kenneth 
Ducatman,  Alan  Marc 
Eastman,  Thomas  Wayne 
E:aton.  Peter  Wesley 
Eder.  William  Ruppert 
Elegado,  Benlcio  Diaz 
Elledge,  Elliott  Freder 
Esposlto,  Paul  W. 
Faith,  WUliam  T. 
Ferry,  Philip  J..  Ill 
Foote,  Norman  Noel 
Forehand,  Ronald  L. 
Fraser,  James  R. 
Fredericks.  Michael  Roy 
Gabriel,  Keith  R. 
Galdl.  Albert  Peter 
GeU,  Stanley  B.,  Jr. 
Gibson.  Kim  Fricke 
Glessner,  Steven  F. 
Goldstein,  Richard  Step 
Gonzalez.  Xavler  Loites 
Goodman,  Floyd  Keith 
Oreif,  Jon  Meredith 
Hamelberg.  Kim  8. 
Hansen,  Harold  Wayne 
Hansen.  Marshall  P. 
Harries,  Thomas  Joseph 
Harvey,  Joan 
Harvlel,  Jay  Dimcan 
Hayes.  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
Henry,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Hess.  Leonard  W. 
Hibbs.  Richard  O..  Jr. 
Hickey.  Therese  Marie 
Hinkson.  Montgomery 
Hoffman,  Stephen  Lev 
Holmes,  Elaine  Campbell 
Hoskins.  If  fat  Abbasi 
Houkom,  John  Arnold 
Howard.  Richard  Karl 
Howell.  Harold  Blanc 
Hughes.  William  Edward 
Hunt,  Wesley  Scott 
Hynd,  Robert  F. 
Jaindl.  Jeffrey  J. 
Jenkins.  Fitsgerald  Hun 
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Johanek,  Iitichael  Freema 
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Turner,  James  Angus 


Pinion.  Edward  Weslev 
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Black.  Ronald  Wayne 


CONFIRMATIONS 
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Johanek,  Michael  Freema 
Johnson,  Robert  P. 
Johnson,  Wayne  T. 
Jones,  Dan  Michael 
Jones,  Edgar  T. 
Kent.  Peter  D. 
Khan,  Anjum 
Kim.  Byung  Jin  Min 
Klos,  Joseph  Rodney 
Kuczler,  Prank  John,  Jr. 
Lamb.  Harold  Bransford 
Lammert,  Gary  R. 
Lamed,  David  C. 
Larosa,  John  Joseph 
Listen.  William  A. 
Little.  William  Luveme 
Logue,  Michael  J. 
Luhn,  Roderick  Fenner 
Lukowski,  Peter  Joseph 
Lundgrin,  Daryl  Brent 
Martin,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr. 
Matecjun,  John  Matthew 
Mathis.  William  F. 
Mayers,  Douglas  Lytle 
Mayo,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Mclver,  Ronald  Allen 
McLellan,  David  Curtis 
Metz,  Stephen  Allan 
Miller,  Stephen  A. 
Miller,  William  Farring 
Mills,  John  William 
Montgomery,  Jay  R. 
Moare.  Homer  J.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Thomas  R. 
Murphy.  Mark  Edwin 
Nad^,  John  Henry 
Nagi,  Constance 
Nanfro,  John  J. 
Nash,  John  D. 
Newcomer,  John  Allen 
Nishida,  Dennis  Douglas 
Noack,  Nelleen  G. 
Nolan,  Thomas  E. 
Norconk,  James  Joseph  J. 
Olafson,  Raymond  Paul 
Opoliner.  Lawrence  Harv 
Pakzad.  Mehdi 
Paleologo.  Pred  Peter 
Piech,  Richard  Frank 
Platzer.  Peter  Benham 
Pon,  Eugene 
PoVfr,  Henry  Gilbert 
Pratt.  Michael  Francis 
Prophete.  Robert  Y. 
Pugh.  Basil  Lester 
Ragan,  Joseph  N. 
Ray,  Joel  W. 
Rice,  Linda  Jo 
Robertson,  David  Wayne 
Rose,  Jerry  Wade 
.  Rosenstock,  Joel 
Russell,  John  Michael 
Saul,  William  L. 
Savage,  Robert  M. 
Scherokman,  Barbara  Jea 
Scotti,  Frank  A. 
Shea.  William  Michael 
Shilling,  WUliam  Arthu 
Siemer,  Daniel  John 
Simpkins.  Cuthbert  Ormo 
Sizemore.  Richard  Tom  I. 
Smyth,  Lawrence  T.,  Jr. 
Sollock.  Ronald  Lee 
Soroka,  Paul  Z. 
Sowell.  James  R. 
Steger,  James  Warren 
Tanksley,  Radford  D.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Robert  Elmore 
Tedesco,  Joseph  M. 
Terbush,  James  Wayne 
Thompson,  Craig  Bemie 
Tlmberlake,  G  -^gory  A. 
Timtiman,  Mercedita  Tem 
Turk.  Kyong  T. 
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Turner,  James  Angus 
Turner,  Sibley  N. 
Vemalis.  Marina  N. 
Wand,  Kevin  Timothy 
WarUck,  Steven  R. 
Warren,  Tony  E. 
Weatherby,  Ellsworth.  II 
Weaver,  John  Edward 
Welsch,  Robert  J. 
White,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Whitman,  Monroe  Calvin 
Wilson,  George  Charles 
Wilson.  Terence  Scott 
Wittgrove,  Alan  Craig 
Yunan,  Evelina 
Zaloga,  Gary  P. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  (310X) 

Adams,  Mark  Mathew 
Alderman,  Howard  Leon 
Anderson.  James  Samuel 
Arinaga,  Larry  Kaoru 
Ball,  Edgar  Scott,  Jr. 
BeU.  William  Ronald 
Bemacki.  William  Jotm,  Jr. 
Blount,  William  Thomas 
Boyle,  John  Earl 
Bristow,  James  Steven 
Bristow,  William  Davis 
Brown,  Alfred  Aster 
Bunker,  Thomas  Allen 
Carman,  Kevin  Ross 
Carroll,  Joseph  David 
Chudzinski.  John  Michael,  Jr. 
Cook.  James  Edward 
Coon,  Wynn  Lewis 
Comely,  Edward  Phillip 
Courter,  David  Earle 
Cronauer,  Harold  Thomas.  Jr. 
Davidson,  Mary  Ellen 
Davis.  James  Clifton  III 
Dismuke,  Henry 
Emo,  Michael  Leroy 
Flores,  Rufino  Bartolome 
Foley,  George  B. 
Ford,  David  Alexander 
Foster,  Robert  Leslie 
Frank,  Dennis  Michael 
Friedel.  John  Michael 
Greiner,  Robert  Alfred 
Grimes,  Gary  Charles 
Hall,  Kennard  Ray 
Hartman,  Douglas  Martin 
Hauser,  Christopher  George 
Hesch,  Gerald  Fank 
Hiza,  George  William 
Hof f er.  Jayme  Warren 
Huber,  Christopher  Douglas 
Hughes,  Gary  Jack 
Hund,  John  Joseph 
Jacobs,  George  Ross,  III 
Jacobson,  Lee 
Jaggard,  Michael  Francis 
Jordan,  Leonard  Rice,  III 
Joslin,  Richard  Morten 
Kellam,  Steven  Lloyd 
Lambert.  John  Robert 
Lancaster,  Donald  £>eloes,  Jr. 
Lancaster,  Merle  Leon 
Law,  Robert  Vincent 
Leclair,  Daniel  Vincent 
Maas,  Steven  Wells 
Maiman,  Dennis  Paul 
Mallon,  Patrick  Joseph 
McGee,  Gary  Owen 
McMican,  WiUiam  James 
Merrill,  Kenneth  James.  Ill 
Milligan,  Robert  Lee 
Mitchell,  Dennis  Floyd 
Mitchell,  Mark  Leonard 
Moore,  James  Berry 
Morrision,  Richard  E.  Paul,  Jr. 
Munson,  Timothy  Olin 
Nelson,  Stewart  Albert 
Orr.  William  David 


Pinion,  Edward  Wesley 
Popp,  Ronnald  Gordon 
Porterfield,  George  Lawrence 
Proctor,  Leonard  Lewis 
Rountree,  James  Sumner 
Rushing.  Melvem  Robert 
Sanders,  Robert  Edinburgh 
Sandy,  Kathleen  Ann 
Schaffer,  John  Edward 
Schmidt,  Colman  Arthur 
Schrader,  Thomas  Diedrich 
Simmons,  John  Richard 
Sona,  David  Albert 
Sorenson,  Charles  Eric 
Sparks,  George  Francis 
Sugermeyer,  Robert  Storck 
Sullivan.  Nicholas  Martin 
Tho.nas,  Weldon  Eugene 
Thornton,  Robert  Gregory 
Vandemoot,  Craig  Martin 
Verostek,  Ronald  Francis 
Wadsworth,  David  Barry 
Waits,  Clifford  HoUoway,  Jr. 
Wenzel,  Kenneth  Edmund 
West,  Paul  Kenton 
Westin,  Mark  David 
Wortman,  David  Carl 
Wright,  William  Arthur 
Young,  Mark  Alan 
Zimmermann,  Bruce  Edward 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Atwater,  Jefferson  D. 
Belanus,  Donald  G. 
Carter,  John  Thomas 
Darcy,  WUliam  John 
De  Long,  Stanley  William 
Ferguson,  Melvin  Ray 
i     Foster,  Raymond  Orville 
Hamilton,  Loy  Blane 
Kurilec,  Robert  Edward 
May,  Charles  Henry 
Oddo,  Peter  Andrew 
Page,  Roger  W. 
Peters,  Michael  nmn 
Pierce,  R.  Bruce 
Pucciarelli,  George  W. 
Pyrch,  Paul 
Rowland,  Robert  Gene 
Trawick,  Milton  Lamar 
Vintinner,  Gerald  S. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  (510X) 

Ackerbauer,  Blair 
Anderson,  Lee  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Augustin,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Berriman.  John  Wallace 
Bittle,  James  Earle 
Boothe,  Thomas  Mattison. 
Checkovich,  James  Keith 
Clements,  Neal  Woodson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  James  Thomas 
Doyle,  John  Raymond 
Fritchen,  David  Rex 
Galer,  Kenneth  Oriel 
Goddard.  Nelson  George 
Gorden,  David  William 
Haas.  Richard  Fredrick,  Jr. 
Hutchins,  Donald  Bruce 
Keene,  Ronald  Earl 
Kendall,  James  Bruce 
Kennedy,  Michael  Gray 
Kleven,  Courtney  Craig 
Knoll,  Joseph  Carl 
Krochalis,  Richard  Francis 
Leidholt.  Deane  Edward 
Leonard,  Donald  Burgess 
Miller,  Steven  Ridgely 
Praskievicz.  Michael  Wallace 
Roach.  David  Gepard 
Rodriguez,  Glenn  Robert 
Schlehr,  Christopher  George 
Seltzer,  George  Harrison  III 
Shultz,  Robert  Larry 
Sollenberger,  Lee  Andrew 


Steinbrugge,  Richard  Leonard 
Stretcher.  Burton  Loyal 
Wegener.  Gary  Raymond 
White,  Judson  Henry,  Jr. 
Ybanez,  Robert  Enrique 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  (SSOZ) 

Baggett,  Joseph  Edward 
Becker,  Fred  Reinhardt 
Champagne,  Gerald  Edwar 
Halvorson,  James  E. 
Horgan.  Mark  Michael 
Ledvina,  Thomas  Neal 
McLaughlin,  Peter  John 
Ottie.  Frederick  N. 
Pamell.  Joe  M. 
Peace,  David  Leslie 
Prochazka,  Frank  J 
Radd,  John  David 
Stimson,  Paul  M. 
Tapajcik,  John  Michael 
Walsh.  Richard  Francis 

DENTAL  CORPS  (SSOX) 

Anderson.  Maxwell  H. 
Arendt,  Douglas  M. 
Bezdek,  Donald  J. 
Bookwalter,  Charles 
Boyd.  William  J..  Jr. 
Bramwell.  John  D. 
Casella.  Michael  J. 
Gathers.  Samuel  J. 
Christian.  Leslie  Allen 
Dem,  William  M. 
Diehl.  Mark  C. 
Dodd.  Robin  B. 
Durkowski.  Jerry  S. 
Dunn.  WUliam  B.,  IV 
Eldridge.  Marion  C. 
Engler.  Robert  A. 
Fehling.  Alfred  W..  Jr. 
Flanigan.  Timothy  J. 
Flath,  Robert  K. 
Gloria,  Joseph  A. 
Goodwin,  David  Andrew 
HamUton,  Robert  E. 
Harrison.  Kenneth  Michael 
Hart,  Franklin  Earl 
HiU,  Thomas  MarshaU 
Huffmtm,  Thomas  Dean 
Hunter,  Alvin  John 
Hutto.  Robert  E. 
Jones.  Gordon  K. 
KiseUca.  Lawrence  D. 
Knoppel.  Dorothy  EUan 
Kof fler.  David  Gary 
Kozlowski,  Gregory  O. 
KratochvU.  Frank  James 
Lessmann.  Ronald  Paul 
Little.  Michael  E. 
Mathis.  Barry  James 
McAmis.  Ronald  Wayne 
Meyer.  Daniel  M. 
Mork.  Thomas  O. 
Moss.  Stanley  D. 
Potter,  Stephen  Conrad 
Richardson.  Albert  Charles 
Sansom,  Byron  Paul 
Schmid,  Paul  Edward 
Turner,  Charles 
Turner,  Harry  Guthrie 
Turner,  Robert  Jeffrey 
Twohey,  Sheila  McCabe 
Vinci.  Richard  C. 
Waterman.  Mkrc  Norris 
Weisenseel,  Joim  A. 
Wliitt.  Joseph  I 
WUey.  Paul  1 
Yorty.  Jack  S. 

MEDICAL  SlSVICE  CORPS  (S30Z) 

Anderson,  Charle 
Ayers,  Robert  T 
Barlna,Fredi 
Bamett.  PhUUi 
Beatty.  EarJ^ni 


Black.  Ronald  Wayne 
Bohnet.  Herbert  F. 
Bolduc,  Paul  R. 
Bourgeois.  August  Louis 
Campos,  Theodore  Ramlro 
Carter.  Robert  Charles 
Christopher,  John  Peter 
Crittenden,  George  Howard 
Davidson,  Dennis  Martin 
Def  ibaugh,  Thomas  Richard 
Derr,  John  David 
Dittman,  David 
Estey,  Melvyn  Adams,  Jr, 
Evans,  William  Hector  J. 
Gammarano,  Peter  Vincent 
Oervais,  David  Royal 
Gibson.  George  E..  Jr. 
Oreedan,  Andre  Michael 
Orissom.  Michael  Phillip 
Hughes,  Haywood  Nance 
JUlson,  Susan  Gerhard 
Jones,  Buddy  LoweU 
^Kramer,  Jeffrey  Allan 
Lane,  John  Charles 
Larocco,  James  Michael 
Meyer,  Michael 
MUckelsen,  Donald  John 
MUler,  Robert  Martin 
Morrison,  Kathleen  Doug 
Moses.  WiUiam  Robert 
Oldham.  Richard  Thomas 
Parr,  Laurence  Fredrick 
Rand,  Bruce  Paul 
Rathjen,  Roger  Lee 
RockhiU,  Robert  Clayton 
Rooney,  John  Anthony 
Rosciam,  Charles  Joseph 
Sampson,  Raymond  Norman 
Skog,  Roy  Reynold,  Jr.         i 
.  Smith,  Donald  Anthony 
Vasquez,  Jesse  Hemande 
Watts,  Len  Stanley 
Weinberg,  Sheila  Ray 
Ziounerman,  Craig  Alan 
Zimmerman,  John  Harvey 

NXntSE  CORPS  (SVOZ) 

Brinckerhoff,  Judith  C. 

Bums,  Kathryn  Patricia 

CampbeU,  Mari  Elizabeth 

Carroll,  Sue  MiUer 

Cornish,  David  Luther 

Cronin,  Mary  Ann 

EUis,  Susan  Lynn  F.  .;^ 

Plynn,  Mary  Taylor 

Foster,  Irene  Antoinett 

Fridley,  Julianne  K.        ^ 

Glenn,  Judy  Jean 

Henbest,  David 

Jones,  Donald  Gerard 

Kraper,  Mary  JuUe 

Kunkel.  Ann  Marie 

Marine.  Peggy  Diane 

McMahon.  Linda  Ungvarsk 

Minnlck,  Kristine  EUen 

O'Hare,  Patricia  Jeanne  '> 

Petersen,  Patricia  Lynn 

Peterson,  Janet  Lou  • 

Pruitt,  Nancy  Strohsche 

Schemmer,  Carol  Lucy 

Schulte.  Linda  Ann' 

Shelton,  Iilary  Cornelius 

Swan,  Catherine  Ann 

Swanson,  Jane  Westmorel 

Tomsky,  Carol  Nanette 

WUliams.  Mary  Deborah 

Wright,  MltcheU  Paul 

Young,  Robert  Raymond 

Zabel,  Nancy  Diane 

UMITED  DUTT  OPnCIR  tSUPPLT)   (SBIZ) 

Pratt,  Walter  John 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21, 1986: 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Marvin  Duncan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  8  years. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr.,  U.8.  Coast 
Guard,    to    be   Commandant,    UJS.    Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  James  C.  Irwin,  U.8.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Vice  Commandant,  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.   Donald  C.  Thompson,  U.8. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  commander,  U.8. 
Coast  Guard  Atlantic  Area  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 
Harst  S.  Trxtmam  Scholarship  Foundation 

Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  8.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10. 1991. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  CouncU 
on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring 
September  17, 1987. 

John  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Handicapped 
for  a  term  expiring  September  17, 1988. 

Robert  8.  MuUer,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17, 1988. 

Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17. 1988. 

Phyllis  D.  Zlotnick.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17^1988. 

Department  op  Labor 

PwIaV.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

John  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  39, 
1984. 

U.S.  Institute  op  Peace 

Morris  I.  Leibman.  of  lUinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term  of  2  years 
expiring  January  19, 1987. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Phyllis  P.  Bemey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1990. 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
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before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Ir  thk  Marinx  C'orps 
The    following-named    colonels    of    the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 


nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 


James  E.  Sniffen 
John  S.  Grinalds 
David  V.  Shuter 
Bobby  G.  Butcher 
George  L.  Cates 
Richard  H.  Huckaby 


Jeremiah  W. 
Pearson,  III 
Walter  E.  Boomer 
Prank  A.  Huey 
John  A.  Studds 
William  M.  Keys 


In  THE  Coast  Guahs 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Alan 
R.  Dujensld.  and  ending  Robert  S.  Samuel- 
son,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  12. 1986. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FEDERAL  COURT  STRIKES 
DOWN  PRESroENTIAL  DEFER- 
RAL POWER 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday  May  16,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  issued  a  decision 
holding  that  the  President  lacks  the  power 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  defer  spending  of  appropriated  funds. 

I  am  a  plaintiff  in  one  of  the  two  consolidat- 
ed cases,  along  with  my  colleagues,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
SCHUMER,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  a  number  of 
cities  and  other  beneficiaries  of  funding  under 
the  affected  programs.  The  city  of  New 
Haven,  CT,  in  my  district,  is  the  plaintiff  in  the 
other  case. 

I  want  to  share  this  important  constitutional 
decision,  which  fimily  upholds  the  Congress' 
power  to  control  spending,  with  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

(U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA] 

City  op  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 

PLAINTIFr,  V. 

United  States  or  America,  defendant. 

CIVIL  ACTION  NO.  86-04SS 

National  Leagot  or  Cities,  et  al., 

PLAINTirrS,  V. 

SiMxm.  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  et  al.,  DErENOANTS. 

CIVIL  ACTION  NO.  86-0460 

The  City  or  Chicago,  et  al.,  PLAiNTirrs.  v. 
United  States  Department  or  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development,  et  al..  DErEND- 

ANTS. 

civil  action  no.  86-0967 

Memorandiw  and  Order 
These  consolidated  cases,  now  before  the 
Court  on  the  parties'  cross-motions  for  sum- 
mary Judgment,  present  a  challenge  to  the 
President's  deferral  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  various 
domestic  programs  in  fiscal  1986.'  Specif i- 


•  Jurladiction  U  predicated  upon  28  U.8.C.  1 1331. 

Plaintiffs  InltUUy  sought  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion, and  the  parties  submitted  memoranda  accord- 
ingly. Prior  to  hearing,  however,  the  parties  pro- 
posed, and  the  Court  agreed,  that  the  matter  be 
treated  as  one  of  cross-motions  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, the  Issues  being  exclusively  of  law  and  the 
merits  having  been  fully  briefed.  The  Court  consoli- 
dated the  hearing  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  with  hearing  on  the  merits  pur- 
suant to  Ped.R.av.  P.  6S(aX3).  gave  the  parUes  ad- 
ditional time  to  supplement  the  record  as  appropri- 
ate to  croas-motlons  for  summary  Judgment,  and 
has  decided  the  case  on  an  expedited  basis. 


cally,  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  statute 
pursuant  to  which  the  President  has  acted 
to  defer  "budget  authority" »  is  unconstitu- 
tional by  reason  of  the  presence  of  an  insev- 
erable one-House  legislative  veto  provision 
in  the  legislation  as  enacted.  For  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  below,  plaintiffs'  motions  for 
summary  Judgment  will  be  granted,  defend- 
ants' motion  for  sunjmary  Judgment  denied, 
and  the  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
sought  will  be  entered  as  prayed. 

In  November.  1986.  President  Reagan 
signed  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ("HUD").  Pub.  L,  No. 
99-160.  99  Stat.  909  (1985),  which  appropri- 
ated funds  for  certain  long-standing  local 
housing  and  conununlty  development  pro- 
grams. On  February  5.  1986,  the  President 
sent  impoundment  notices  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  announcing  his  deferrals  of 
the  expenditure  of  ftmds  for  the  four  pro- 
grams at  issue  here.  H.  Doc.  No.  99-161. 
99th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  246-53  (1986);  51  Fed. 
Reg.  5829.  553-58  (Feb.  18.  1986).  The  defer- 
rals were  not  made  in  response  to  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  Pub.  L.  No.  99-177.  99  SUt. 
1038  (1985).  but  were,  rather,  intended  by 
the  President  to  bring  1986  spending  levels 
into  line  with  his  1987  proposed  budget.  H. 
Doc.  No.  99-161  at  246.  The  deferrals  have 
t>een  put  into  effect  and  are  indisputably 
having  a  present  (and  by  plaintiffs  unde- 
sired)  impact  on  the  programs,  their  propo- 
nents, and  their  intended  beneficiaries. 

Plaintiffs  are  various  representatives  of 
those  affected:  cities,  mayors,  conununity 
groups,  members  of  Congress,  associations 
of  mayors  and  mimicipalities.  and  disap- 
pointed expectant  recipients  of  benefits 
under  the  programs  so  diminished.  Nominal 
defendants  are  the  United  SUtes.  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  (the  "Secretary"),  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ("OMB"). 

Of  the  four  programs  in  Jeopardy  the  first 
is  known  as  the  Section  8  Housing  Assist- 
ance Payments  Program  ("Section  8").  es- 
tablished by  the  Housing  and  Conununity 
Development  Act  of  1974.  amending  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  42  U.S.C.  {  1437(f) 
(1982  &  Supp.  I  1983  &  Supp.  II  1984).  Sec- 
tion 8's  purpose  is  to  assist  lower-income 
families  in  obtaining  housing  by.  inter  alia, 
a  direct  housing  subsidy.  The  Secretary  of 
HUD  disburses  funds  to  sUte  and  local 
housing  agencies  which,  in  turn,  use  the 
f un(]s  to  obtain  housing  for  low  income  fam- 
ilies. The  HXTD  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986  included  nearly  12.4  billion  for 
direct  housing  subsidies,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  deferred  all  but  $184  million. 

The  second  program  concerned  was  cre- 
ated by  Section  202  of  the  Hhuslng  Act  of 
1959,  12  U.8.C.  {  1701q  (1982  &  Supp.  I  1983 
Si  Supp.  II 1984)  ("Section  202").  to  assist  in 
housing  the  elderly  and  handicapped  with 
direct  loans  to  private  non-profit  corpora- 


<  "Budget  authority"  means  the  "authority  pro- 
vided by  law  to  enter  Into  obligations  which  will 
result  in  Immediate  or  future  outlays  Involving 
Government  funds "3  0.&C.  i  623(3)  ( 1983). 
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tions,  limited  profit  sponsors,  consumer  co- 
operatives, and  certain  public  agendea.for 
use  In  constructing  or  rehabilitating  low 
cost  rental  units.  Section  202  also  operates 
in  conjunction  with  Section  8  to  provide  a 
direct  subsidy  for  rental  costs  incurred  by 
elderly  and  handicapped  people  living  in 
Section  202  housing.  The  fiscal  year  1986 
HUD  appropriations  bill  included  $631  mil- 
lion for  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  lend  under 
Section  202  and  $1.6  billion  for  rent  subai- 
dl^  under  Section  8.  The  President  deferred 
approximately  $600  million  in  construction 
loan  money  and  all  but  $12.8  million  of  the 
rent  8ut>si(Ues. 

The  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  ("CDBG")  program  originated  in 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  42  U.S.C.  15301 
(1982  8i  Supp.  I  1983  4c  Supp.  II  1984).  The 
CDBG  program  was  designed  to  consolidate 
a  number  of  grant  programs  providing  fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  governments  with 
funds  to,  inter  alia,  acquire  property,  con- 
struct public  facilities.  rehabiliUte  housing, 
support  economic  development  projects,  and 
extend  social  and  health  services  to  low 
income  people.  The  CDBG  program  alloca- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1986  was  $3.1  billion.  The 
President  deferred  $500  million. 

The  final  program  affected  was  created  by 
Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  f  1462b  (1982  4c  Supp.  I 
1983)  ("Section  312").  Under  Section  812, 
the  Secretary  lends  funds  to  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  single-  and  multi-family  resi- 
dential property  in  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. Typically,  cities  or  local  public  agen- 
cies administer  the  program,  lending  money 
to  low-  and  middle-income  people  who  will 
occupy  the  housing  they  will  use  the  funds 
to  rehahiliute.  For  fiscal  year  1986  Con- 
gress appropriated  no  new  funds  for  the 
Section  312  program,  but  Instead  directed 
that  all  funds  remaining  in  the  program, 
$166  million,  should  be  made  available  for 
new  loans  in  1986.  The  President  has  de- 
ferred $135  million  of  the  sum. 

Plaintiffs  have  submitted  numerous  affi- 
davits—of mayors,  city  managers,  directors 
of  local  public  agencies,  and  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  depleted  programs— attesting 
to  the  observable  Impact  the  budget  defer- 
rals have  had  and  will  have  on  local  affair*. 
The  affidavits  assert  (presently  without 
contradiction),  for  example,  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  eligible  low-income  families 
will  receive  Section  8  assistance  this  year; 
that  no  elderly  or  handicapped  people  will 
receive  rent  subsidies:  and  that  no  loans  to 
rehabilitate  housing  in  depressed  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  made.  The  mayors  and  city 
managers  sUte  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
their  CDBG  programs,  necessitating  the 
layoff  of  staff  and  a  substantial  reduction  In 
such  social  and  health  services  as  shelters 
for  the  homeless,  meals  to  elderly,  public 
transportation  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Job  training,  health  and  dental  care 
for  low-income  people,  and  child  care  for 
single  parents. 

In  deferring  the  expenditure  of  appropri- 
ated fimds  the  President  acted  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-344,  88  SUt.  297,  or 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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more  precisely.  Title  X  of  the  Act,  also 
known  as  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (the  "Act"  or  "ICA").  Pub.  L.  No.  93- 
344.  SS  1001-1017.  88  Stat.  297,  323-37  (codi- 
fied at  2  U.S.C.  SS681-«8  (1982  &  Supp.  II 
1984)).  Under  the  Act  the  President  can  im- 
poimd  funds  in  two  ways.  First,  he  may  pro- 
pose  to  "rescind."  or  cancel,  all  or  part  of 
the  budget  authority  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  a  particular  program.  2  U.S.C. 
i  683.  To  propose  a  rescission  the  President 
Ciust  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  de- 
tailing the  amount  of  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion, the  reasons  for  it,  and  a  summary  of 
the  effects  the  rescission  would  have  on  the 
programs  involved.  Congress  then  has  45 
days  within  which  to  approve  the  proposed 
rescission  by  a  "rescission  bill"  that  must  be 
tMssed  by  both  houses.  Id.  If  it  fails  of  ap- 
proval, the  President  must  allow  the  full 
amount  appropriated  to  be  spent. 

The  Act's  second  device  enabling  the 
President  to  impound  funds  is  one  of  "defer- 
ral," or  delay,  of  the  budget  authority  ap- 
propriated. 2  U.S.C.  S  684.  The  President  or 
certain  subordinate  officers  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  may  propose  to  defer  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  without  advance  congres- 
sional approval,  but  the  President  must 
promptly  notify  Congress  of  the  deferral, 
the  reasons  for  the  deferral,  the  impact  the 
deferral  will  have  on  the  programs  involved, 
and  "any  legal  authority  invoked  by  him  to 
Justify  the  proposed  deferral."  2  U.S.C. 
1 684(a)(4).  The  statute  as  written,  however, 
allows  a  deferral  to  be  overridden  by  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  passed  by  either 
House. 

It  is  this  latter  provision  of  the  Act  that 
plaintiffs  challenge  as  unconstitutional,  al- 
lowing, as  it  does,  for  a  so-called  one-House 
legislative  veto  of  impoundments  proposed 
by  the  President.  Defendants  concede,  of 
course,  that  a  one-House  veto  is  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  v. 
Chadha,  462  U.S.  919  (1983),  but  they  argue 
that  the  morbid  provision  alone  may  be  ex- 
cised from  the  Act,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  statute  intact,  including  the  deferral  au- 
thority itself.  Plaintiffs  vigorously  dispute 
the  severability  of  the  one-House  veto  from 
the  grant  of  power  it  was  expected  to  con- 
tain, contending  that  Congress  would  never 
have  passed  a  statute  conferring  such  au- 
thority without  it.  The  principal  question 
presented,  therefore,  is  whether  the  one- 
House  veto  is  discretely  severable  from  the 
rest  of  the  ICA.  and  if  not.  how  much  other 
utory  tissue  must  accompany  it.' 

II. 
Chadha,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
"invalid  portions  of  a  statute  are  to  be  sev- 
ered '  "(ulnless  it  is  evident  that  the  Legisla- 
ture would  not  have  enacted  those  provi- 
sions which  are  within  its  power,  independ- 
ently of  that  which  is  not. 462  U.S.  at 


.^  rest 


'  Defendants  also  suggest  that  plaintiffs  are  with- 
out standing  to  force  adjudication  of  the  issue,  be- 
cause not  all  have  demonstrated  any  direct  injuries 
they  have  themselves  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ferrals or  shown  how  they  would  Iwnefit  if  the 
relief  prayed  were  granted.  It  is  now  well-settled, 
however,  that  if  one  plaintiff  has  standing  to  bring 
an  action,  a  court  need  not  consider  the  standing  of 
all  other  plaintiffs  before  addressins  the  merits. 
See,  e.gL.  Watt  v.  Enern  Action  Educational  Foun- 
dation, 454  VS.  151,  160  (1981):  Buckley  v.  Valeo, 
434  US.  1,  12  (1976)  (per  curiam).  The  Court's 
review  of  the  interests  asserted  in  the  several  cases 
before  it  diacloaes  that  at  least  one  plaintiff  is  im- 
mediately  concerned  with  each  of  the  programs  af- 
fected by  the  deferrals  and  will  likely  benefit  if  the 
funds  are  restored. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

931-32.  quoting  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1. 
108  (1976).  quoting  Champlin  Refining  Co. 
v.  Corporation  Comm'n  of  OklaJioma,  286 
U.S.  210.  234  (1932)).  The  presence  of  a  sev- 
erability clause  in  the  legislation  creates  a 
presumption  of  severability,  id.  at  932,  and  a 
"provision  is  further  presumed  severable  If 
what  remains  after  severance  'is  fully  opera- 
ble as  a  law.'"  Chadha,  462  U.S.  at  934, 
quoting  Champlin,  286  U.S.  at  234.* 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  circuit  has 
recently  had  occasion  to  apply  Chadha  in 
Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Donovan,  766  P.2d 
1550  (D.C.  Clr.  1985).  cert  granted,  106  S. 
Ct.  1259  (1986).  in  a  severability  case.'  Hold- 
ing that  the  proponents  of  inseverability 
had  not  met  their  burden  of  overcoming  the 
presumption  of  severability,  the  court  ar- 
ticulated the  analytical  process  it  would 
follow: 

"Our  charge  is  to  save  as  much  of  the  stat- 
ute as  we  can,  consistent  of  course  with  the 
underlying  legislative  intent.  Only  if  we  con- 
clude that  Congress  would  not  have  includ- 
ed a  provision  absent  the  constitutionally 
flawed  portion  is  that  provision  to  fall.  The 
issue  cannot  be  whether  Congress  preferred 
the  statute  with  the  imconstitutional  provi- 
sion over  the  same  statute  without  that  pro- 
vision. Manifestly,  Congress'  preference  is 
abimdantly  clear  from  its  inclusion  of  the 
imconstitutional  provision.  Nor  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  would  have  passed 
some  alternative  version  of  the  statute  if  it 
knew  that  it  could  not  lawfully  have  includ- 
ed the  offending  provision.  That  is,  "the 
question  is  not  whether  Congress  would 
have  enacted  thlis]  exact  statute!]  had  it 
known  at  the  time  of  enactment  that  the 
legislative  ve^o  provisions  were  invalid,  but 
rather,  whether  Congress  would  have  pre- 
ferred thfis]  statute!],  after  severance  of 
the  legislative  veto  provisiond,  to  no  stat- 
ute!] at  aU. "  Gulf  OU  Corp.  v  Dyke,  34  F.2d 
979.  804  (TJ;.C.A.)  (emphasis  in  original), 
cert,  denied  -  U.S.  — .  105  S.  Ct.  173,  83 
L.Ed.2d  108(1984)." 
766  P.2d  at  1560  (footnote  omitted). 

A  similar  analysis  is  apposite  here,  but  it 
points  ineluctably  to  a  contrary  conclusion 
as  to  che  severability  vel  non  of  the  one- 
House  veto,  without  more,  from  the  ICA. 
This  case  involves  a  statute  vastly  different 
in  origin,  purpose,  and  effect.  As  the  very 
title  of  the  Act  suggests,  a  search  for  means 
by  which  Congress  could  wrest  control  over 
the  budget  from  what  it  perceived  as  a 
usurping  Executive  was  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  entire  legislative  effort.  Control— how  to 
regain  and  retain  it— was  studied  and  debat- 
ed at  length,  on  the  floor  and  in  committee, 
over  a  pericxl  of  years  by  a  Congress  virtual- 
ly united  in  its  quest  for  a  way  to  reassert 
ite  fiscal  prerogative.  A  clearer  case  of  con- 
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'  The  statute  at  issue  in  Chadha  contained  a  sev- 
erability clause:  the  ICA  contains  no  such  clause, 
but  Its  absence  is  not  dispositive,  merely  evidence  of 
congressional  intent.  In  considering  the  ICA  Con- 
gress, anticipating  Chadha.  recognized  that  the 
one-House  veto  provision  might  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  di(l  not  even  discuss  the  addition  of  a 
severability  clause.  See.  e.g.,  HJt.  Rep.  93-658,  1st 
Sess.  87  (1973)  (minority  views)  (one-House  veto 
was  "of  doubtful  legal  effect"). 

'  Alaska  Airlines  reversed  a  district  court  decision 
holding  the  reservation  of  a  one-House  veto  over 
agency  regulations  implementing  an  employee  pro- 
tection program  in  deregulatory  legislation  to  be  in- 
severable from  the  program  itself.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals found  the  program,  as  established  by  the  stat- 
ute, to  be  fully  operable  with  or  without  the  over- 
sight afforded  by  the  one-House  veto,  and  the  pro- 
gram, rather  than  the  oversight,  the  dominant  leg- 
islative objective. 


gressional  intent— obsession  would  be  more 
accurate— is  hard  to  imagine. 

Before  examining  the  documentary  legis- 
lative history  of  the  ICA,  a  digression  into 
the  historical  political  context  in  which  it 
was  conceived  is  necessary.  In  the  early 
1970's,  President  Nixon  began  to  use  im- 
poundments as  a  means  of  shaping  domestic 
policy  to  his  liking,  withholdliig  funds  from 
various  programs  he  did  not  favor.  The  le- 
gality of  these  impoundments  was  repeated- 
ly liti^ted,  and  by  1974.  impoimdments  had 
teen  vitiated  in  more  than  50  cases  and 
upheld  in  only  four.' 

Congress   was   incensed   at   what   many 
members  regarded  as  an  unconstitutional 
arrogation  of  budgetary  power  by  Presideni 
Nixon.^  Realizing  that  case-by-case  adjudi 
cations  were  both  inefficient  and  unpredict 
able,  it  began  consideration  of  definitive  leg 
islation  for  impoundment  control.  See  Abas 
cal  and  Kramer,  Presidential  Impoundment 
Part  II:  Judicial  and  Legislative  Responses, 
63  Geo.  L.J.  149,  169  (1974).  In  1972  Con- 
gress established  a  Joint  Study  Group  on 
Budget  Control  to  study  the  matter  and 
make   recommendations   to   Congress;   the 
Group's  report,  issued  the  following  year, 
called  for  wide-ranging  reform  of  the  budget 
process.  Joint  Study  Comm.  on  Budget  Con- 
trol, 93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Recommendations 
for  Improving  Congressional  Control  Over 
Budgetary     Outlay     and     Receipt     Totals 
(Comm.  Print  1973).  In  1973  both  Houses 
first  proposed  their  own  bills. 

It  is  apparent  from  historical  circum- 
stances alone  that  the  legislation  to  which 
Congress  was  building  would  be  designed 
and  expected  to  mark  the  limits  of  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  power  in  the  matter 
of  impoundments  henceforth,  beyond  the 
incumb*»ncy  of  the  then-President,  at  the 
time  preoccupied  with  the  aftermath  of  Wa- 
tergate, who  had,  by  the  time  the  legislation 
was  being  readied,  forsworn  the  use  of  im- 
poundments for  the  duration  of  his  adminis- 
tration altogether.  Note,  Texas  Law  Review, 
at  703-04  n.62.  Congress  was  intent  upon  re- 
covering its  primacy  in  matters  of  money 
and  spending  for  all  time. 

In  1973  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that  pur- 
ported to  give  the  President  limited  author- 
ity to  impound  appropriations  for  60  days, 
provided  that  the  appropriation  be  available 
for  obligation  at  the  end  of  60  days  if  ita  im- 


•  See  e.q..  Train  v.  Cily  of  Neu)  York,  430  VS.  35 
(1975)  (municipal  waste  treatment  projects):  Criui- 
damu2  v.  Ash.  368  F.  Supp.  1233  (D.D.C.  1973)  (envi- 
ronmental and  housing  rehabilitation  funds):  Na- 
tional Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter*, Inc.  v.  Weinberger,  361  P.  Supp.  897  (DJJ.C. 
1973)  (public  health  funds).  For  a  complete  list  of 
impoundment  cases,  see  Staff  of  Joint  Comm.  on 
Congressional  Operations,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  Spe- 
cial Report  on  Court  Challenges  to  Executive 
Branch  Impoundments  of  Appropriated  Funds 
(Comm.  Print  1974):  Staff  of  Rouse  Comm.  on  C3ov- 
emment  Operations,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Report  on 
Presidential  Impoundment  of  Congressional  Appro- 
priated Funds:  An  Analysis  of  Recent  Federal  Court 
Decisions  (Comm.  Print  1974).  See  also  Note.  i4<i- 
dressing  the  Resurgence  of  Presidential  Budgetmak- 
ing  Initiative:  A  Proposal  to  Reform  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  63  Tex.  L.  Rev.  693,  697 
n.34  (1985)  (hereinafter  cited  as  "Note,  Texas  Law 
Review"). 

'  See  generally  Joint  Hearing*  on  Impoundment 
of  Appropriated  Fund*  by  the  President  Before  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcomm.  on  Impoundment  of  Fund*  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Government  Operation*  and  the 
Subcomm.  on  Separation  of  Pouter*  of  the  Senate 
Comm  on  the  Judiciary,  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1973): 
and  Hearing*  on  fzecvfive  Impoundment  of  Appro- 
priated Fund*  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Separation 
Of  Poicer*  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
93d  Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  (1971). 


poundment  were  not  approved  by  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution.  S.  373,  93d  Cong., 
Ist  Sess..  passed  Senate,  119  Cong.  Rec. 
15,355  (1973).  That  same  year  the  House 
passed  a  bill  containing  anti-impoundment 
measures  giving  the  President  authority  to 
cancel  or  delay  budget  authority  upon 
notice  to  Congress  of  his  action,  subject, 
however,  to  a  one-House  veto.  H.R.  7130, 
93d  Cong..  2d  Seas.,  passed  House.  119  Cong. 
Rec.  39,740  (1973).  In  1974  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  the  House  bill  after 
substituting  for  the  one-House  veto  the  lan- 
guage of  a  new  Senate  bill,  S.  1541.  93d 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1974),  which  forbade  im- 
poundments altogether.  120  Cong,  Rec.  7938 
(1974).  (S.  1541  would  have  required  the 
President  to  propose  rescissions  whether  he 
wished  to  evade,  or  merely  delay,  budget  au- 
thority.) The  bill  also  purported  to  amend 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  to  eliminate  any 
possible  basis  for  its  invocation  by  a  Presi- 
dent as  authority  for  impoundmenta.* 

In  conference  committee  a  compromise 
was  reached  that  included  features  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Houses  were  equally  committed  to  con- 
fining a  President's  power  to  impoimd  ap- 
propriations and  to  restore  to  Congress  ulti- 
mate control  over  the  budget  process.  See  S. 
Conf.  Rep.  No.  93-924.  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
49,  76-78  (1974).  The  compromise  bill  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  approach  for  rescissions,  or 
permanent  impoundments,  requiring  ap- 
proval for  rescissions,  or  permanent  im- 
poimdmenU.  requiring  approval  through 
the  enactment  of  legislation.  It  employed 
the  House  approach  for  deferrals,  or  tempo- 
rary impoundments,  allowing  the  deferrals 
to  become  effective  unless  disapproved  by 
either  House.  The  compromise  bill  also  in- 
corporated an  amendment  to  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  ensuing  debates  upon  the  compro- 
mise conference  bill  in  both  Houses  demon- 
strate near-unanimous  consensus  on  the 
part  of  the  members  that  total  congression- 
al control  over  the  impoundment  process 
would  be  a  legislative  sine  qua  nort  Without 
a  ready  device  to  quash  any  impoimdment 
of  which  it  disapproved— temporary  or  per- 
manent—Congress was  of  no  mind  to  con- 
cede to  any  President  a  warrant  to  Impound 
ataU. 

Representative  Brotsman,  for  example, 
said: 

"Until  now,  the  President's  impoimdment 
of  funds  has  been  the  only  thing  keeping 
this  spending  under  control.  I  believe  that 
impounding  of  funds  ultimately  works  to 
the  detriment  of  every  American  citizen  by 
weakening  the  separation  of  powers  be- 


•  The  Antl-Defideiicy  Act  to  eodlfled  at  13  U.S.C. 
II 1341  and  1512  (1983).  Prior  to  lu  amendment  In 
1974,  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  permitted  the  Pretl- 
dent  to  "apportion"  funds  where  Justified  by  "other 
developments  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriation  was  made  available."  SI  U.8.C. 
|66S<eM3)  (1970)  amended  by  Budget  and  Im- 
poundlnc  Control  Act  of  1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344. 
"nt.  X.  1 1003,  88  SUt.  397,  332.  President  Nixon 
relied  on  thto  aectlon  as  authorisation  for  the  ira- 
poundmenta  he  made.  Note,  Texas  Law  Review,  at 
699-700.  The  Act  was  amended  to  limit  apportion- 
ments to  provision  for  contingencies,  to  achieve  sav- 
ings made  pooible  by  changes  in  requirements  or 
program  efficiency,  or  as  specifically  provided  by 
Uw.  13  VS.C.  |1512(cXl).  The  amendment  was 
part  of  the  overall  reform  of  the  budget  procen, 
and  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  apportion- 
ment as  an  Instrument  of  poUcy-making.  See,  e.g., 
130  Cong.  Rec  7668  (1974)  (remark*  of  Senator 
MuaUe). 
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tween  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

"However,  if  the  Congress  were  to  destroy 
this  power  to  impound  funds,  without  first 
providing  the  machinery  to  responsibly 
handle  the  Federal  budget,  the  result  would 
be  bankruptcy  for  the  American  people. 

"There  must  be  a  mechanism  in  the  Con- 
gress to  effectively  limit  congressional 
spending  and  this  bill  accomplishes  the 
goal. .  .  . 

"The  bill  permits  the  President  to  im- 
pound funds  solely  for  contingencies  ro  to 
affect  [sic]  certain  savings.  The  President  is 
required  to  report  any  impoundment  action 
to  the  Congress  by  means  of  a  deferral  mes- 
sage, and  the  Congress  is  given  the  right  to 
pass  an  impoundment  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral,  thereby  making  the  funds 
available  for  their  intended  purpose."  120 
Cong.  Rec.  19,685-86  (1974).  Representative 
Randall  termed  impoundment  control  one 
of  the  "tools  for  budget  control, "  and  also 
an  important  "tool  to  fight  the  impound- 
ment process  of  funds  appropriated  needed 
to  carry  out  authorized  programs  so  urgent- 
ly needed  by  our  people."  Id.  at  19,686-87. 
Representative  Sisk  expressed  his  belief 
that  congressional  appropriations  needed 
protection  from  executive  impoundment, 
stating  "the  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  stop  the  arrogation  of  power  of  the  Na- 
tion's purse  strings,"  and  "[tlhere  are  sever- 
al significant  provisions  in  the  budget  con- 
trol bill,  but  none  are  as  important  as  the 
prohibition  against  impoundment  by  execu- 
tive flat.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  19,687.  Representative 
O'Neill  emphasized  the  importance  of  Con- 
gress' ability  under  the  compromise  bill  "to 
review  and  terminate  the  impoundment  of 
funds  by  the  executive  branch"  and  to  de- 
termine whether  impoundments  are  neces- 
sary. Id.  at  19,689,  Numerous  statements 
from  other  representatives  declare  support 
in  like  terms  for  the  compromise  bill  and 
the  need  for  control  of  Presidential  im- 
poundments. See,  eg.,  id.  at  19,680  (Rep. 
Sikes);  id.  at  19,684  (Rep.  Pickle):  id.  (Rep. 
Bingham);  id.  at  19.686  (Rep,  BadUlo);  id.  at 
19,690  (Rep.  Aimunzio);  at  19,695  (Rep. 
Pepper):  id.  at  19,696  (Rep.  Matsunsaga). 

Senator  Tower  also  declared  his  approval 
of  congressional  control  of  impoundments, 
saying  that  control  of  the  {Resident's  ability 
to  impound  "should  help  restore  a  better 
balance  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government."  Id.  at  30,485, 
Other  senators  concurred.  See,  eg.,  id.  at 
20.470-71  (Sen.  Metcalf);  id.  at  30,473-73 
(colloquy  between  Sen.  McClellan  and  Sen. 
Ervin):  id.  at  20,476  (Sen.  Cranston);  id.  at 
20,481  (colloquy  between  Sen.  Humphrey 
and  Sen.  Ervin);  id.  at  20,485  (Sen.  Tower). 

The  one-House  veto  was  specifically  ex- 
tolled as  an  integral  component  of  the  con- 
trol machinery  being  considered.  On  the 
House  side  numerous  statements  by  repre- 
sentatives illustrate  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  it.  Rep.  Boiling's  statement  in 
support  of  the  conference  bill  is  an  example: 

"From  the  start  I  have  held  to  the  posi- 
tion that  impoundment  control  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  budget  reform.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  Congress  to  establish  new  pro- 
cedures for  the  appropriation  of  funds  If  the 
President  can  override  the  will  of  Congress 
by  means  of  impoundment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  methods  used  to  control  Presiden- 
tial impoundments  must  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  They  should  neither  deny  the 
President  the  capability  to  manage  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  nor  impose  upon  Congress 
the  burden  of  redoing  its  previous  decisions. 
In  line  with  this  position,  the  House  last 
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year  passed  H.R.  8480  to  provide  for  the 
veto  of  any  impoundment  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  and  a  similar  provision  was 
incorporated  into  H.R.  7130  when  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  December. 

"I  can  report  that  the  conference  bill  both 
upholds  the  position  of  the  House  and 
makes  some  worthwhile  elaborations  in  the 
procedures  of  expenditure  control.  The  bill 
addresses  the  various  types  of  impound- 
ments and  provides  appropriate  procedures 
for  each.  First,  It  provides  for  disapproval 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  of  Presi- 
dential proposals  to  defer  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  Analysis  has  shown  that  deferrals 
constitute  the  lion's  share  of  impoundment 
actions  and  many  of  these  are  for  routine  fi- 
nancial purposes  and  involve  neither  ques- 
tions of  policy  nor  attempts  to  negate  the 
will  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  deferrals, 
disapproval  can  be  expressed  by  resolution 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Such  dis- 
approval will  clearly  instigate  [sic]  the  view 
of  Congress  that  the  deferral  is  not  merely  a 
routine  financial  matter.  When  disapproved 
by  either  House  or  Senate,  a  deferral  must 
cease  at  once." 
120  Cong.  Rec.  19,674  (1974). 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ervin,  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  reported  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Impoundment  control  portion  of 
the  compromise  bill  and  stated  that  the 
"highly  controversial  issue"  of  impound- 
ment control  "is  dealt  with  by  way  of  an  ef- 
fective compromise."  /d  at  20,464.  He  noted 
that  "the  President  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  impound  lawfully  appropri- 
ated funds  in  the  absence  of  a  delegation  of 
such  authority  by  the  Congress,"  but  that 
there  were  situations  in  which  deferral  or 
rescission  of  budget  authority  was  the  best 
policy.  Id.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  compro- 
mise bill  addresses  "three  types  of  executive 
actions  and  places  restrictiont  on  each  of 
them. "  Id.  (emphasis  added).* 

Thus,  unlike  the  challenged  provision  of 
the  statute  In  Alaska  Airlines,  the  one- 
House  veto  is  not  to  the  ICA  merely  a  super- 
fluous afterthought:  it  is,  -rather,  the  instru-. 
ment  expressly  chosen  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous Congress  to  exeri  its  control  over  Im- 
poundments-by-deferral  when  proposed  by 
the  President. ><> 

Defendants'  contention  that  the  primary 
objective  of  Congress  in  psasing  the  Act  was 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  information  it 
would  receive  about  proposed  deferrals  in 
the  accompanying  "message"  is  simply  not 


*  The  one-House  veto  had  also  been  diacuawd  in 
the  floor  debates  on  the  original  bllU.  with  mem- 
bers expreaslnt  similar  views.  See,  e.g.,  119  Cong. 
Rec.  S9,S41  (1978)  (remariu  of  Rep.  Boiling):  id.  at 
89,868  (remarks  of  Rep.  Hammerschmidt):  id.  at 
39.736  (remarks  of  Rep.  Whitten):  id.  (remarks  of 
Rep.  Eckhart):  id.  at  39.735-36  (amendment  to  re- 
place one-House  veto  provUion  with  concurrent  re*- 
olution  provtolon  rejected):  130  Cong.  Rec.  7667 
(1974)  (remark*  of  Sen.  Roth):  id.  at  7657-59  (collo- 
quy between  Sen.  Roth  and  Sen.  Ifuikle):  Id.  at 
7659  (amendment  to  permit  one-Hou*e  veto  reject- 
ed). 

The  Court  ha*  neither  been  cited  to.  nor  ha* 
found  on  It*  own,  any  expressions  of  support  for 
the  proposition  that  the  President  be  allowed  to 
defer  budget  authority  without  the  check  afforded 
by  at  least  a  one-House  veto. 

■"The  eompromi**  bill  paaied  the  House  401  to  6, 
130  Cong.  Rec.  19,698  (1974):  the  Senate  76  to  0.  130 
Cong.  Rec.  30,500  (1974).  Such  opposition  as  there 
wa*  came  from  House  members  who  advocated 
adoption  of  the  Senate's  earlier  version  refualns  all 
Impoundment  authority  to  the  President.  5«e,  ep., 
130  Cons.  Rec.  19,608  (1974)  (Rep.  Harrinston);  id. 
at  19,606  (Rep.  Drlnan). 
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borne  out  by  the  legislative  history.  To  be    ary  requiremente  for  the  following  fiscal    since  CTUuifta.'*  But.  the  fact  that  both 
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Further   Ordered,    that   plaintiffs'    mo-    With  our  carefree  curls  and  our  three-piece    rizM  th«  abuM  and  migtrMtmcnt  that  Andrai 
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borne  out  by  the  legislative  history.  To  be 
sure.  Congress  wanted  notice  of  Presidential 
budgetary  actions,  and  there  are  expres- 
sions during  the  debates  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  sufficiency  of  Presidential  commu- 
nications under  prior  law,"  but  it  was  the 
notice  provision,  not  the  veto,  if  anything, 
which  was  merely  incidental.  The  debates 
centered  upon  the  issue  of  whether  the 
President  should  be  able  to  impound  at  all, 
or  should  be  permitted  to  impound,  but 
with  various  congressional  circumscriptions 
of  his  power  to  do  so.  It  does  not  appear 
4  from  the  voluminous  history  of  the  ICA  in 
its  entirety  that  Congress  was  very  much 
concerned  with,  let  alone  determined  to 
achieve,  further  detail  about  future  Presi- 
dential impoundments  absent  a  mechanism 
for  exercising  control  over  them. 
III. 

In  Alaska  Airlines  the  court  noted  that 
the  statute  without  the  one-House  veto, 
would  operate  as  intended.  In  doing  so  iU 
distinguished  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  v.  Pierce,  697  F.2d  303 
(D.C.  Cir.  1982),  an  earlier  case  in  which  it 
had  found  a  one-House  veto  inseverable  be- 
cause severance  would  have  left  a  legislative 
result  the  opposite  of  that  Congress  intend- 
ed.'* Severance  in  the  instant  case,  loo,< 
would  demolish  the  congressional  control 
over  a  species  of  impoundment  that  was  at 
its  heart. 

Indeed,  if  the  Court  were  to  find  the  one- 
House  veto  to  be  serverable  from  the  defer- 
ral power  itself,  not  only  would  it  confirm  in 
the  Presidint  the  very  power  that  Congress 
has  never  acknowledged  him  to  have^t  all, 
it  would  also  enable  him  to  employ  it,  in 
effect,  as  a  "line-item  veto"  (which  is,  of 
course,  anathema  to  Congress)  by  signing 
an  appropriations  bill  and  later  "deferring" 
any  and  all  specific  appropriations  for  agen- 
cies or  programs  he  thought  underserving. 
That  neither  this  nor  any  President  has 
done  so  to  date  is  irrelevant:  the  potential 
for  it  is.  however,  most  relevafit  to  a  retro- 
spective inquiry  into  Congress'  willingness 
in  1974  to  have  accepted  an  ICA  shorn  of 
the  one-House  veto  but  in  all  other  respects 
as  it  appears  today. 

Defendants  point  out  that  the  deferral 
power  can  never  be  the  true  equivalent  of  a 
line-item  veto,  in  that  an  enactment 
"vetoed"  by  the  President  is  permanently 
canceled,  whereas  an  appropriation  "de- 
ferred" must  be  available  for  obligation 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  See  2 
U.S.C.  i  684(a).  The  argimient  ignores  the 
practical  realities  of  the  budget  process, 
however,  for  when  the  expenditure  of  funds 
is  deferred  for  one  year,  those  funds  remain 
available  and  nlay  be  used  to  offset  budget- 
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ary  requirements  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  ■ '  The  argument  also  ignores  economic 
reality  as  well;  the  timing  of  an  expenditure 
may  be  as  or  more  important  to  Congress 
than  the  total  amount  spent. 

Plaintiffs  postulate  two  further  anoma- 
lous, although  still  hypothetical,  conse- 
quences of  a  President  uninhibited  by  the 
prospect  of  a  one-House  veto  in  his  exercise 
of  the  deferral  authority  given  him  by  the 
ICA.  Having  no  other  mechanism  at  hand, 
the  only  way  Congress  can  reverse  a  Presi- 
dential deferral  is  by  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion ordering  the  President  to  spend  the 
money  (an  alternative,  by  the  way.  Congress 
specifically  considered  apd  discarded  when 
it  passed  the  ICA).'*  If  the  new  legislation 
were  then  vetoed  by  a  President  determined 
to  prevail.  Congress  would  have  to  muster  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  each  House  to  vote  to 
override.  Plaintiffs  also  suggest  that  imcon- 
strained  deferral  authority  pursuant  to  the 
ICA  would,  in  effect,  nullify  Congress' 
amendment  to  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act." 
The  amendment  limited  the  President's 
ability  to  "appoi;tion"  funds  to  three  care- 
fully-delineated situations  in  an  effort  to 
remove  any  colorable- basis  under  the  Anti- 
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"See  120  Conc-  Rec.  20481-82  (colloquy  between 
Sen.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Ervin).  Two  years  earlier. 
Congress  had  passed  a  law  designed  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  infonnation  about  impound- 
ments to  Congress.  Federal  Impoundment  and  In- 
formation Act  of  1972.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-599.  86  SUt. 
1325  (codified  at  31  U.S.C.  {  581c-l  (1970  &  Supp.  II 
1972),  repealed  by  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344.  Tit,  X.  {  1003. 
88  SUt.  297.  332. 

■■  In  Pierce,  at  issue  was  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priations act  for  HUD  which  provided  that  no 
funds  could  be  used  for  a  reorganization  of  HUD 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  The  court  of  appeals 
found  the  approval  clause  invalid  but  inserverable, 
basing  Its  decision  on  the  act's  legislative  history 
from  which  It  derived  its  belief  that  "(nleither 
House  .  .  .  would  have  accepted  a  complete  ban  on 
reorganizing  HUD— yet  that  Is  precisely  the  result 
severance  would  have  brought  about."  Alaska  Air- 
lines, U  F.2d  at  1S«6. 
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portion funds  in  the  guise  of  a  "deferral. 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  ICA  demonstrates  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  conceded  any  deferral 
authority  to  the  President  at  all  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one-House  veto  provision.  It 
can  be  said  with  conviction  that  Congress 
would  have  preferred  no  statute  to  one 
without  the  one-House  veto  provision,  for 
with  no  statute  at  all,  the  President  would 
be  remitted  to  such  pre-ICA  authority  as  he 
might  have  had  for  particular  deferrals 
which,  in  Congress'  view  (and  that  of  most 
of  the  courts  having  passed  upon  it)  was  not 
much. 

IV. 
Having  found  it  evident  that  Congreiss 
would  not  have  enacted  those  provisions  of 
the  ICA  which  are  within  its  power  inde- 
pendently of  that  which  is  not.  Under 
Chadha  and  Alaska  Airlines  this  Court  must 
now  look  to  whether  the  ICA  is  presently 
fully  operable  as  a  law  without  the  one- 
House  veto  provision.  In  support  of  their 
contention  that  the  ICA  is  a  law  entire  unto 
itself  sans  the  one-Hous^,-veto,  defendants 
point  to  the  way  in  which  Congress  and  the 
President   have  operated   imder  the   ICA 


"In  his  Section  8  deferral  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  stated  that  he  intended  to  use  appro- 
priations deferred  from  fiscal  year  1988  to  offset 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987.  See  H.  Doc.  99- 
161  at  246;  51  Fed.  Reg.  5953.  See  alio  Summary, 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget.  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  E)evelopment,  H-2,  H-4,  and  H-14. 

■'■The  House  Report  luxompanying  H.R.  7130 
stated  that  a  one-House  veto  provision  "is  suggest- 
ed on  the  ground  that  the  impoundment  situation 
established  by  the  bill  involves  a  presumption 
against  the  President's  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  an  already  considered  and  enacted  statute. 
To  make' Congress  go  through  a  procedure  Involv- 
ing agreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  an  al- 
ready settled  matter  would  be  to  require  both,  in 
effect,  to  reconfirm  what  they  have  already  decid- 
ed." B.R.  Rep.  No.  93-658.  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  42 
(1973).  Ultimately,  this  objection  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  deferrals.  See  S.  Rep.  93-924  (1974)  (Con- 
ference Committee  Report):  2  UAC.  {  884. 

"See  footnote  8,  supra. 


since  CTiodAo.'*  But.  the  fact  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  either  acquiesced 
in,  or  passed  legislation  to  overturn,  other 
Presidential  deferrals  in  the  three  years 
since  Chadha  does  not  establish  that  the  law 
is  operable.  The  ICA  does  not  provide  the 
mechanism  for  the  enactment  of  legislation: 
the  Constitution  does.  That  Congress  has 
done  so  proves  not  that  the  statute  is  opera- 
ble, but  that  Congress  has  acted  outside  the 
confines  of  the  statute  and  in  the  exercise 
of  its  Article  I  constitutional  powers.  The 
court  finds  that  the  ICA  is  not  fully  opera- 
ble as  a  statute  without  the  one-House  veto 
provision.  The  modus  Vivendi  which  has 
evolved  between  the  President  and  Congress 
is  the  years  intervening,  ostensibly  pursuant 
to  the  ICA,  could  in  fact  have  existed  in  the 
absence  of  any  statute  at  all.  ^,,^ 

V. 

Defendants  assert  that  if  this  Court  finds 
that  the  one-House  veto  is  inseverable,  it 
must  then  strike  all  other  impoimdment-re- 
lated  provisions  of  Title  X  of  the  ICA.  in- 
cluding the  amendment  to  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act,  and  thereby  return  the  parties 
to  the  status  quo  ante  the  CIA's  enactment 
in  1974.  They  argue  that  to  strike  only  the 
deferral  provision  would  be  to  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  constitutional  accommoda- 
tion the  Act  represented  between  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  with  respect 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Predidential  im- 
poundments. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  circuit, 
however,  has  instructed  that  courts  must 
"save  as  much  of  the  statute  as  we  can,  con- 
sistent with  the  underlying  legislative 
intent,"  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.  v.  Donovan, 
766  F.2d  at  1560  (footnote  omitted),  and  the 
excision  of  more  than  the  deferral  authority 
would  constitute  unnecessary  mutilation. 
The  paramoimt  legislative  objective  of  the 
ICA,  i.e.,  of  controlling  impoimdments,  is 
best  implemented  by  leaving  rescission  au- 
thority and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  as  writ- 
ten, and  as  the  President  and  Congress 
agreed  upon  them  originally. 

VI. 

Finally,  defendants  contend  that  a  finding 
that  the  one-House  veto  provision  is  insever- 
able will  not  provide  the  plaintiffs  the  relief 
they  seek,  viz.  the  present  availability  to 
them  of  the  total  appropriations  for  obliga- 
tion, because  the  statutes  pursuant  to  which 
the  appropriations  were  made  do  not  man- 
date the  expenditure  of  funds  now  and. 
thus,  the  President  may  withhol(i  the  funds 
independently  of  the  ICA.  See  UAW  v. 
Donovan,  746  F.2d  855  (D.C  Cir.  1984);  But 
the  President  acted  pursuant  to  the  ICA  in 
defferring  the  budget  authority  at  issue 
here.  He^id  not/assert  an  independent  basis 
for  his  deferral^,  see  H.  Doc.  99-161:  51  Fed. 
Reg.  5829  (Feb.  18,  1986),  and  the  Court  can 
decide  only  the  matters  presented  to  it  by 
the  actual  case  or  controversy  before  it.  The 
status  of  the  President's  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  independently  of  the  ICA  will 
once  again  have  to  await  yet  another  case. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is,  this  180i 
day  of  May,  1986. 

Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  motions  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  are  denied  as  moot;  and 
it  is-  ^ 

^^X 

"Through  flacal  1985  the  President  had  pro- 
•poaed  1S2  deferrals,  of  which  Congress  hat  dlial- 
lowed  21  by  leglslafion  has  signed  Into  law. 

From  1975  ttirough  mld-1983.  of  over  1,000  Presi- 
dential deferrals.  Congress  rejected  100.  by  one- 
Houae  veto  or  sub«H|uent  legislation. 


Further  Ordered,  that  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tions for  summary  Judgment  Is  denied;  and 
it  is 

Further  Ordered,  that  plaintlffa'  motion 
for  summary  judgment  are  granted;  and  it  is 

Further  Ordered,  that  the  one-House  veto 
provision  is  hereby  declared  inseverable 
from  the  remainder  of  section  1013  of  Pub. 
Law  93-344,  codified  at  2  U.S.C.  i  684  (1982), 
and  section  1013  is  therefore  set  aside  in  its 
entirety:  and  it  is 

Further  Ordered,  that  defenduits  are  or- 
dered to  make  available  for  obligation  the 
full  amount  of  funds  Congress  appropriated 
for  (a)  the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance 
PaymenU  Program,  42  U.S.C.  1 1437(f):  (b) 
the  Section  303  Program  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  12  U.8.C.  i  1701(g):  (c)  "Htle  I  of  the 
community  Development  Block  Orant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Housliig  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  42  U.S.C.  {  5301;  and 
(d)  the  Section  312  Program  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  1 1452b,  which  defend- 
ants have  withheld  pursuant  to  the  deferral 
messages  sent  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress: and  it  Is 

Further  Ordered,  sua  sponte,  that  the  in- 
junction hereinabove  entered  is  stayed  until 
completion  of  appellate  proceedings  herein. 


HONOR  YOUR  ROOTS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Denver,  CO,  I  met  with  an  Alpha- 
Kappa  Alpha  soror,  Ms.  Patricia  Sanders- 
t)rown,  who  Impressed  me  with  her  strong 
sense  of  "remembering  from  whence  one 
came."  As  pan  of  her  tribirte  to  and  remem- 
brance of  black  American  heritage,  she  wrote 
a  very  poignant  poem  entitled,  "Honor  Your 
Roots." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  this  poem. 
HONOR  YOUR  ROOTS 
(By  Patricia  Sandersbrown) 
It's  time  we  rememl>ered  what  we've  left 

behind: 
We  need  to  honor  our  roots,  keep  them  in 

mind. 
So   come,   gather   'round   and   listen   for 

awhile. 
Every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  111' 

chUe: 
I'vt  got  some  preachin'  to  do,  I've  got  so- 

methln'  to  say: 
Y'all  sit  down  and  hush  up!  Hear  me  today! 
Now,  don't  roll  your  eyes,  don't  shake  your 

head. 
Don't    whisper    to    your    nelghtwr,    ".  .  . 

should've  stayed  in  l>ed! .  .  ." 
Don't  try  to  sneak  out  .  .  .  somebody  close 

that  door! 
Hey,  man,  sit  up!  What  ya  sleepln'  for? 
Do  you  think  this  story  ain't  about  you? 
Check  apiln   .  .  .  check  your  skin    .  .  .  It's 

you!,  it's  you! 
Now,  I  know  this  talk  about  roots  might  be 

too  tough; 
Talkin'  'bout  when  times  were  hard  ancl 

roads  were  rough! 
We  may  want  to  forget  that  long  ago  time; 
Forget  'bout  pickln'  cotton,  sayin'  "Shine 

for  a  dime?" 
We  m%y  not  want  to  hear  this  talk  'bout 

roots 
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With  our  carefree  ctirls  and  our  three-piece 

suits! 
You  say.  why  talk  al)out  being  colored  now 

that  were  BIJlCKI 
And  I  say  'cause  we  arrived  at  our  Blackness 

on  our  colored  kins'  backs! 
They  carried  us  here,  just  as  sure  as  we're 

bom; 
It  was  their  sweat  and  tears,  Ironln'  sheets. 

shuckln'  com. 
Oh,  I  know  we've  got  class  now,  and  all  sorts 

of  degrees! 
But,  our  great-grandmamas  scrubbed  floors 

on  their  knees! 
We've  got  to  remember,  we  cannot  forget; 
We  may  not  be  slaves,  but  we're  not  free 

yet! 
There's  a  long  way  to  go  and  the  distance  is 

far; 
And  we  can't  make  the  Joumey  with  a 

luxury  car! 
Fine  clothes,  big  homes  and  diamond  rings 
Are  good  to  have,  but  they're  Just  things! 
Our  culture  is  rich,  don't  keep  it  inside; 
Don't  let  things  be  the  basis  of  your  Black 

pride! 
Let  us  stand  tall,  Black  people,  and  believe 

In  our  worth. 
And  let  our  Black  pride  shine  as  we  strut 

this  earth! 
Real  pride  is  not  the  "what",  and  it's  not 

the  "who". 
It's  not  what  you  "have",  and  it's  not  what 

you  "do"! 
Our  roots  are  our  heritage,  our  legacy  to 

uphold; 
We  must  honor  them  and  cherish  them, 

whether  young  or  old. 
WeU  ...  all  this  talkin'  bout  rooU  should 

never  end. 
But,  I'm  done  with  my  preachin'  .  .  .  y'  all 

can  say,  "Amen!" 


THE  66TH  BIRTHDAY  dP  DR. 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV-LETTER 
FROM  ROBERT  L.  BERNSTEIN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRISDtTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Soviet  scientist 
and  human  rights  leader  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Today,  at  a  special  commemoration  of  this 
event  hekl  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Dr.  Sakharov's  devoted  wife  Yelena 
Bonner,  American  human  rights  leaders,  and 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man. 

In  1975,  Dr.  Sakharov's  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
lecture— which  he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver 
In  person— was  prophetic  in  sounding  the  call 
for  observance  of  human  rights: 

Peace,  progress,  human  rights— these 
three  goals  are  indissolubly  linked:  It  is  im- 
possible to  achieve  one  of  them  if  the  others 
are  ignored.  ...  We  must  fight  for  every  in- 
dividual and  against  every  act  of  Injustice 
and  against  every  violation  of  human  rights. 
So  much  In  our  future  depends  on  this. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  o1  IndMduals 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Sakharov.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Bernstein  to  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F.  Do- 
brynin,  former  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  now  Secretary  of  ttvs  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Mr.  Bernstein's  letter  summa- 
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rizes  the  abuse  and  mistreatment  that  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  have  suffered 
and  calls  for  their  release  from  exile  in  Gorki. 

Mr.  Bernstein  speaks  with  auttxxity  on  the 
Sakharovs.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board,  presi- 
dent, and  chief  executive  officer  of  Random 
House  Publishers,  whk:h  is  the  put>lisher  of  , 
Andrei  Sakharov's  books:  "Sakharov 
Speaks,"  "My  Country  and  the  Wodd"  and 
"Alarm  and  Hope."  Furthermore,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein is  a  committed  leader  for  human  rights  In 
the  United  States.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Fund 
for  Free  Expression  and  the  U.S.  Helsinki 
Watch,  an  organizatton  which  he  founded  In 
1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  to  read  and  consider  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's outstanding  letter.  One  of  the  highest 
trlt)utes  to  the  Integrity  and  character  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  is  that  men  like  Bob  Bernstein 
devote  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  which  Dr.  Sakharov  exemplifies. 

Lcrmt  or  Robert  L.  Birhstiin  to 

AMBABBAOOR  AMATOLIY  F.  DOBBYIflN 

Dear  Ambassador  Dobryhin:  Today  Is 
Andrei  Sakharov's  sixty-fifth  birthday,  and 
I  find  myself  in  a  United  States  Congress 
meeting  room  with  Yelena  Bonner  Sak- 
harov and  a  host  of  American  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  other  dignitaries  and 
friends  honoring  Andrei  and  Yelena  Sak- 
harov and  discussing  ways  to  talk  to  the  So- 
viets about  them. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  outline  what  has 
happened  to  them  since  the  time  in  1968 
when  Andrei  expressed  national  and  foreign 
policy  views  with  which  past  Soviet  general 
secretaries  did  not  agree. 

First,  he  was  removed  from  all  defense 
work. 

Second,  he  was  prevented  from  doing  his 
own  scientific  work. 

Third,  Yelena  Bonner  Sakharov's  chil- 
dren, who  have  l)ecome  as  close  to  Andrei 
Sakharov  as  any  children  bom  to  him.  and 
who  have  stood  by  him.  were  forced  to  leave 
the  country  with  their  children.  (Yelena 
Bonner  Sakharov's  mother  hu  also  left  the 
country  and  would  now  like  to  live  out  her 
final  years  In  Moacow,  but  not  If  she  were 
separated  from  her  daughter.) 

Fourth,  In  1980  the  Sakharovs  were  sud- 
denly Judged  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  anybody,  and  were  removed  and 
confined  to  the  city  of  Oorky,  where  Andrei 
Sakharov  remains  to  this  day  and  where  his 
wife  will  shortly  join  him  once  again. 

Fifth,  The  Sakharovs  had  to  watch,  help- 
lessly, as  friends,  not  as  honored  and  pro- 
tected by  past  services  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
were  sent  away  to  camps  and  prisons  be- 
cause of  their  participation  In  the  Helsinki 
Watch— even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Accord  on  August 
1,  197B,  and  even  though  the  Final  Accord 
confirms,  and  I  quote:  "the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and 
duties  ...  In  the  field  of  human  rights  .  . 

In    Oorky,    the    Sakharovs    have    been 
unable  to  live  a  normal  life.  They  are  under 
constant  surveillance  by  the  K.G.B.  Books 
and    writing    are    repeatedly    confiscated. 
People  are  warned  not  to  talk  with  them. 
They  cannot  commimicate  freely.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  see  friends.  A  simple  phone 
(iall  is  most  difficult,  as  they  have  no  phone 
available  near  their  home.  Yet  In  an  effort  to   | 
prove  that  Andrei  Sakharov  still  lives  like    ''^ 
an  average  citizen,  even  his  visits  to  the ' 
doctor  have  been  filmed  and  later  released 
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to  the  American  press.  Does  this  hurt  Sak- 
harov  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  the  last  few  years,  SaUiarov  has  resort- 
ed in  desperation  to  hunger  strikes,  very  se- 
rious hunger  strikes,  even  though  he  has  a 
,  heart  condition— first,  in  order  to  gain  per- 
mission for  his  daughter-in-law  to  leave  to 
Join  her  husband  in  the  United  States,  and 
then,  several  times,  to  secure  approval  so 
that  Yelena  Bonner  could  travel  to  Italy  for 
badly  needed  eye  treatment  and  to  the 
United  States  for  a  major  heart  operation. 

That  is  the  record.  Ambassador  Dobrynin. 
No  one  denies  that  your  nation  is  powerful 
enough  to  do  what  it  has  done  to  the  Sak- 
harovs.  or  to  any  human  being  who  lives  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  surely  the  unavoid- 
able question  is  this:  What,  for  all  the  ex- 
traordinary measures  you  have  taken  to  si- 
lence Andrei  Sakharov,  have  you  gained? 

First,  perhaps,  Andrei  Sakharov's  views  on 
foreign  policy  have  not  recently  been  direct- 
ly expressed  to  the  world,  although  his 
ideas,  such  as  nuclear  control  and  disarma- 
ment, have  now  become  part  of  your  govern- 
ment's official  policy. 

Second,  he  cannot  release  any  military  in- 
formation—though he  has  been  barred  from 
such  information  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  data  twenty  years  old  would 
have  value  in  today's  fast-moving  world. 

And  third,  you  may  possibly  believe 
(though  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary) that  you  gain  from  Sakharov's  serv- 
ing as  an  example  of  what  can  happen  to 
one  who  speaks  his  thoughts,  signaling  si- 
»  lence  to  others  who  might  otherwise  wish  to 
speak  or  write  their  views. 

Now  what  is  it,  on  the  other  hand.  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin,  that  you  lose  by  persecut- 
ing Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner 
Sakharov? 

All  over  the  world,  there  are  thousands  of 
intelligent  and  educated  people  who  keep 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  Sa- 
kharov in.  the  forefront  of  their  minds  and 
conversation  in  every  contact  that  they 
make  with  representatives  of  your  country. 
More  important,  because  of  the  Sakharovs, 
they  believe  that  none  of  the  Soviet  profes- 
sionals they  deal  with  are  free  to  speak 
their  real  thoughts.  There  is  a  wariness  that 
has  to  impede  progress  between  your  best 
minds  and  the  best  minds  of  other  nations. 
These  are  people  who  have  children  and 
grandchildren  and  realize  there  must  be 
international  and  certainly  U.S.-Soviet  solu- 
tions to  world  problems. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
now  resumed  exchanges,  but  do  you  reaUy 
believe  this  wUl  continue  for  long  if  there  is 
not  some  change  in  the  status  of  the  Sa- 
_  kharovs?  1  know  too  many  scientists  who 
feel  strongly  about  their  confined  colleague 
to  believe  that  it  will. 

They  will  not  stop  the  exchanges  as  a  ne- 
gotiating ploy.  They  will  only  stop  because 
they  will  feel  guilty  about  not  trying  to  help 
a  colleague,  because  they  will  feel  frustrated 
and  maybe  used.  It  will  be  an  act  of  despair. 
They  will  be  torn  between  wanting  progress 
and  wondering  if  it  is  possible  with  a  nation 
that  makes  a  symbol  of  persecution  of  one 
of  its  own  best  minds. 

You  have  maintained  exchange  with  for- 
eign book  publishers,  while  denying  some 
admittance  to  the  Mascow  Book  Fair  for  ex- 
pressing their  views  freely— and  while  con- 
tinuing to  silence  and  exile  your  own  writers 
whom  these  very  publishers  publish.  The 
Sakharovs  are  the  most  prominent  example. 
At  some  point,  won't  the  publishers  face  the 
same  problems  as  the  scientists? 

Other  exchanges  are  now  starting  in 
many  fields  because  people  want  to  believe 
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that  Mi.  Gorbachev  does  think,  particularly 
after  Chernobyl,  that  exchanges  are  good, 
that  they  do  increase  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  that  knowledge  can  only 
cross  borders  where  there  is  a  free  flow  of 
ideas. 

There  is,  at  this  moment,  great  movement 
among  the  people  of  many  nations— both 
private  citizens  and  professional  groups— to 
reach  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  us. 

Ambassador  Dobrynin,  you  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  United  States.  If  you  are 
the  man  I  am  told  you  are,  you  recognize 
that  fair  treatment  of  the  Sakharovs  would 
make  an  enormous  psychological  difference 
to  many  who  wish  no  harm  either  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  the  United  States— who 
wish  .only  that  the  two  nations  would  cease 
their  confrontation,  particularly  in  arma- 
ments, and  forge  a  new  era  of  mutual  assist- 
ance. 

Symbolism  is  important.  Releasing  the 
Sakharovs  risks  so  little.  Holding  them 
blocks  so  much.  I  hope  your  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience will  lead  you  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  L.  Bermstxiii. 


LBJ.  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  AND 
VIETNAM 


HON.  J.J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  is  remembered  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons. We  were  a  society  torn  apart;  there  was 
violence  in  our  city  streets  and  protests  on  our 
college  campuses.  Our  children  rejected  much 
that  was  America,  our  boys  fought  an  elusive 
enemy,  and  America  fell  victim  to  social 
unrest  which  threatened  life  as  we'd  come  to 
know  it. 

Dr.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  aide  and  confidante  of 
then-President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  recently 
spoke  on  this  period  and  of  the  forces  driving 
our  President  to  take  critnal  and  much-criti- 
cized steps.  I  commend  to  my  collogues  the 
following  statement  delivered  by  Walt  Rostow 
at  Hofstra  University  with  certainty  that  you, 
too,  will  be  enlightened  by  his  analysis.  I  think 
it  is  an  accurate  and  concise  analysis,  and  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

I.  introduction:  the  PROPOsrrioN 

In  the  short  time  available  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  proposition  arid  a  brief  com- 
ment on  it.  The  propositk>n  is  that  President 
Johnson's  perspective  on  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  was  strongly  affected  by^his  judg- 
ment of  the  greatly  increased  funfe  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  of  Asia  ap  a  whole. 
But  there  was  a  second  strand.  His  vision  of  a 
future  where  Asians  and  Americans  would  live 
and  work  in  increasing  intimacy  converged,  in 
the  late  1950's,  with  his  assumption  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  on  ttie  issue  of  civil  rights 
leading  to  the  legislatk>n  of  1957.  This  conver- 
gence accounts  for  the  reversal  of  his  position 
on  statehood  for  Hawaii.  The  mixture  of  races 
in  Hawaii  became  in  his  eyes  not,  as  it  had 
been  to  those  who  opposed  statehood,  a  dan- 
gerous example  and  precedent,  but  an  asset 
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iifour  relattons  with  Asia  and  an  asset  as  we 
slKiggied  to  buikj  a  peaceful  multiracial  socie- 
tlf  of  equal  opportunity  at  home. 

Johnson's  positk>n  on  civil  rights  was,  or 
course,  not  wholly  determined  by  his  view  of 
the  future  importance  of  Asia.  But  the  latter 
reinforced  his  positkm  on  the  former.  He  un- 
derstood that  a  segregationist  America  couM 
not  be  a  valkj  and  effective  partner  with  Asia 
beginning  to  demonstrate  its  dynamism  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1950's. 

II.  THE  EAST-WEST  CENTER  SPEECH.  OCTOBER  18, 
1966 

My  first  insight  into  this  linkage  occurred 
on  Octol)er  17,  1966,  en  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  Hawaii,  on  the  first  leg  of  his 
three  week  tour  through  Asia.  Johnson  had 
worked  hard  with  several  of  us  on  his  major 
speech  in  Honolulu  to  be  delivered  at  the 
East-West  Center.  On  Air  Force  One,  how- 
ever, after  reading  over  the  draft,  he  dictat- 
ed a  passage  which  included  the  following:' 

"My  forebears  came  from  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Germany.  People  In  my  section  of  the 
country  regarded  Asia  as  totally  alien  in 
spirit  as  well  as  nationality.  *  *  * 

"We,  therefore,  looked  away  from  the  Pa- 
dfic,  away  from  its  hopes  as  well  as  away 
from  its  great  crises. 

"Even  the  wars  that  many  of  us  fought 
here  were  often  with  leftovers  of  prepared- 
ness, and  they  did  not  heal  our  blind- 
ness •  •  * 

"One  consequence  of  that  blindness  was 
that  Hawaii  was  denied  its  rightful  part  in 
our  Union  of  States  for  many,  many  years. 

"Frankly,  for  two  decades  I  opposed  its 
admission  as  a  State,  until  at  last  the  unde- 
niable evidence  of  history,  as  weU  as  the  ir- 
resistible persuasiveness  of  Jack  Bums,  re- 
moved the  scales  from  my  eyes. 

"Then  I  began  to  work  and  fight  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  And  I  hold  that  to  be  one 
of  the  proudest  achievements  of  my  25 
years  in  the  Congress." 

Later  in  the  speech  he  referred  to  Hawaii 
as  "a  model  of  how  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  different  cultures  can  come 
and  live  and  work  together;  to  respect  each 
other  in  freedom  and  in  hope." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  Bums  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  Johnson  in  this 
matter.  Bums  was  the  Hawaiian  Delegate 
(without  voting  rights)  to  the  Congress  in 
the  late  1950's,  aad  later  governor  of  the 
state.  ^ 

Johnson  also  referred  in  his  Honolulu., 
speech  to  the  East-West  Center  as  "this 
very  special  place  to'  me."  And,  indeed,  it 
was.  He  initiated  the  legislation  creating  the 
center,  nurtured  it  In  the  Senate,  and  was 
active  as  Vice  President  in  assuring  its  fund- 
ing. It  remained  to  him  a  living  part  of  his 
vision  Of  future  relations  in  the  Pacific 
Basin.*  O^ 

^miblic  Papers  of  tbe  Presidents.  I>yndon  B. 
Johnson.  1966,  Washin(ton.  DC  0J>.0..  1967.  vol. 
II.  pp.  1220-21  (Item  533). 

'  In  the  Preface  to  its  %th  annivenary  publica- 
tion, Asia-Pacific  Report:  Trends.  Issues.  Chal- 
lenges, Honolulu:  East- West  Qenter,  1886,  p.  vii,  the 
Center's  President.  Victor  Hao  LI,  observes:  "No 
one  could  then  (I960]  have  predicted  the  scope  and 
rapidity  of  changes  that  would  occur  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  in  the  next  25  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  who  conceived  the  Idea  of  an  East- West 
Center,  including  then  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  Hawaii  Congressional 
Delegate  John  Bums,  recognized  the  inherent  dy- 
namism of  the  region  and  appreciated  its  long-run 
importance  to  the  United  States." 
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The  theme  of  Johnson's  1966  tour 
through  Asia  was  not  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
future  of  Asia;  the  need  for  Asia  to  organize 
regionally  to  shape  its  own  destiny;  his  hope 
and  faith  that  "sooner  or  later  the  pragmat- 
ic and  compassionate  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
people  will  prevail  •  •  •  and  the  policies  of 
mainland  China  will  offer  and  permit  *  *  * 
reconcllation":  and  the  future  role  of  the 
United  States  as  "a  neighbor  among 
equals— a  partner  in  the  great  adventure  of 
bringing  peace,  order,  and  progress  to  a  part 
of  the  world  where  much  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  hiunan  race  lives."  He  saw  the 
frustration  of  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia— with  the  assistance  of  New  Zealand, 
Australia.  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand— as  a  condition  for  the  vision 
to  come  to  life. 

I  can  attest  that  this  was  a  major  part  of 
the  framework  within  which  he  viewed  our 
task  in  Southeast  Asia  from  April  1,  1966. 
when  I  went  over  to  the  White  House  from 
the  State  Department,  to  January  20.  1969. 

III.  INTERPRETATIONS  OP  JOHNSON  AND 
VIETNAM 

In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Johnson's  view  was 
fully  imderstood.  Indeed,  leadership  in 
building  Asian  regionalism  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  statesmen  in  the 
whole  arc  from  Wellington  and  Canberra 
through  Djakarta  and  Bangkok  to  Tokyo 
and  Seoul.  Without  their  leadership,  Ameri- 
can advocacy  would  have  been  fruitless.  But 
neither  at  the  time  nor  in  retrospect  was  It 
widely  appreciated  in  the  West  that  John- 
son's approach  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
was  deeply  rooted  in  his  vision  of  the  inevi- 
tably increasing  importance  of  Asia  and  the 
need  for  the  fragmented  states  of  Asia  to  or- 
ganize on  a  regional  and  sub-regional  t>asi8. 
Among  western  Journals  only  the  London 
Economist  and  Fortune,  for  example,  dis- 
cussed seriously  the  significance  of  these 
themes  in  reporting  his  1966  trip  through 
Asia.  As  for  historical  commentary,  I  would 
guess  that  most  analysts  woyld  accept  the 
central  thesis  of  Leslie  Oelb  and  Richard 
Betts  in  their  serious  study,  "The  Irony  of 
Vietnam":'  "U.S.  leaders  considered  it  vital 
not  to  lose  Vietnam  by  force  to  communism. 
They  t>elieved  Vietnam  to  be  vital  not  for 
itself,  but  for  what  they  thought  its  loss' 
would  mean  internationally  and  domestical- 
ly." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  some  offi- 
cials in  the  Executive  Branch  in  the  1960's 
who  took  precisely  the  view  Gelb  and  Betts 
assert.  But  Lyndon  Johnson— and,  I  would 
add  John  Kennedy— was  not  among  them. 
Johnson  did.  indeed,  consider  the  impact  of 
failure  to  honor  successfully  tTie  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  on  other  American  alliances 
and  on  American  society.  But  that  treaty 
unambiguously  threw  the  mantle  of  U.S. 
protection  and  cpmmitment  over  South 
Vietnam;  and  he  '(>elleved  that  treaty  re- 
flected abiding  Amtrican  interests  in  Asia. 
And  he  did  not  reqiiire  a  super-computer— 
or  even  an  abacus— to  understand  that  Asia 
would  soon  be  at  least  as  important  to  the 
United  States  as  Europe— if  not  more  impor- 
tant. Incidentally,  he  would  have  chuckled 
with  satisfaction  at  learning  that  25%  of  the 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  Asian  or  of  Asian 
extraction. 
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IT.  A  CONCLUSION 

I  have  chosen  this  theme  today  not  to 
argue  that  President  Johnson  was  correct; 
although  I  believe  he  was.  I  chose  it  in  the 
hope  that  this  dimension  of  his  perspective 
on  Vietnam  will  be  understood  and  taken 
into  account  in  future  analyses  of  the 
1960'B. 

His  perspective  may  be  worth  considering 
for  another  reason.  Southeast  Asia  as  of 
1986  is  both  a  hopeful  and  a  precarious 
place.  President  Carter  and  President 
Reagan  have  reaffirmed  the  continued  ap- 
plicability of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  to 
Thailand,  including  the  1962  supplementary 
U.S.  commitment  to  act  in  support  of  the 
treaty  whether  or  not  other  signatories  re- 
spond. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
shall  again  confront  military  crisis  in  that 
region:  the  ASEAN  countries  used  well  the 
time  bought  between  1966  and  1975  and  are 
much  stronger  ana  more  confident  now 
than  twenty  years  ago;  Hanoi  has  had  great 
difficulty  trying  to  consolidate  its  empire  In 
Indo-China  as  well  as  in  expanding  and 
modernizing  the  Vietnamese  economy; 
President  Ford  and  his  successors  did  not 
accept  the  actions  of  the  Congress  in  the 
mid-1970's  as  determining  long  run  U.S. 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia;  our  relations 
with  China  in  that  region  as  elsewhere  have 
changed  for  the  better.  On  the  other  hand, 
large  Vietnamese  forces  are  on  the  long  and 
highly  vulnerable  Thai  border;  substantial 
Soviet  naval  and  air  forces  operate  out  of 
the  bases  we  built  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
around  Danang  Just  across  from  Subic  Bay 
and  Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines;  another 
large  port  is  reported  being  built  in  Kampu- 
chea by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sea  routes  of 
the  South  China  Sea  and  through  the 
Straits  to  the  Indian  Ocean— so  literally 
vital  to  Japan  and  China— and  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin— are 
not  as  secure  as  they  were. 

Not  many  recall  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
cut  off  from  Japan  the  flow  of  scrap  iron 
and  oil  and  sequestered  their  assets  when 
they  threatened  those  routes  by  itioving 
their  forces  from  northern  to  southern 
Indo-China  in  1941.  And  FDR's  eight  succes- 
sors—without exception— have  all  asserted 
our  security  interests  In  the  area.  The  nine 
presidents  may  have  been  wrong;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  useful,  in  this  period  of 
relative  calm  and  hope  for  the  Pacific  Basin, 
that  we  as  a  nation  come  to  a  stable  consen- 
sus on  our  policy  toward  the  region. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  BUDGET: 
COMMITMENT  TO  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN AND  FAMILIES 


•Leslie  H.  Oelb  with  Richard  K.  Betu.  "The 
Irony  of  Vietnam:  The  System  Worked,  1960-1975." 
Waahlnston,  DC:  Tbe  Brookings  laiUtuUon.  1979. 
p.  26. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
Mouse  on  May  15  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  for  several  Im- 
portant reasons.  This  budget  makes  a  serious 
and  immediate  downpdyment  to  reduce  the 
deficits  that  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the 
long-term  fiscal  security  of  this  Nation. 

Unlike  past  budgets,.  >x>wever,  the  House 
wrote  a  budget  which  equitably  reduces  Fed- 
eral spending.  Our  cuts  are  divided  almost  ex- 
actly 50-50  between  defense  and  domestk: 
spending,  as  directed  by  the  deftctt  reduction 
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law.  In  the  past,  our  budgets.  impoMd  enor- 
mous domestic  cuts,  awarded  huge  IncrMMt 
In  spending  to  ttie  Pentagon— but  pM  for 
them  by  increasing  the  deficit.  We  are  aN  hv 
debtod  to  form#  0MB  Director  David  Stock- 
man for  his  congent  analysis  of  how  this  de- 
ceitful strategy  was  practiced  by  the  WhH* 
House  and  0MB  over  the  last  several  years. 

We  should  support  this  budget  for  another 
reason,  too.  For  after  years  of  mindless  re- 
treat, the  Congress  is  drawing  a  Una  in  the 
sand  and  refusing  to  ratify  additional  cutbacks 
in  successful  programs  that  provkto  essential 
health,  nutrition,  and  educatk)n  services  to  the 
people  we  represent,  including  ctiildren.  who 
are  the  poorest  of  all  Amedcans. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  which  I  am 
honored  to  chair,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  House  passed  a  budget  which  recommits 
this  Government  to  intelligent  and  humane  do- 
mestic policies  that  invest  in  the  future  instead 
of  stealing  from  it  to  pay  for  the  Pentagon  and 
the  deficit. 

POVERTY,  ILLNESS  AFFECTING  CMILOREN 

We  are  all  paying— and-w«  will  continue  to 
pay— an  enormous  pric^'for  our  habrt  of  steal- 
ing from  the  future: 

Three  million  newly  impoverished  children 
since  1979,  the  greatest  5-year  increase  in 
three  decades; 

Over  half  of  all  blacl(  preschoolers  are  inad- 
equately immunized  against  childhood  dis- 
ease; and 

Postneonatal  mortality  and  low  birthweight 
rates  are  rising,  in  a  country  with  the  most  so- 
phisticated medical  technotogy  and  beat 
trained  practitioners  in  history. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  ttie  adminis- 
tration? They  proposed  cutting  children's  pro- 
grams $5  billion  below  the  inadequate  serv- 
ices we  currently  provide. 

Those  cuts  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
nearly  $3  billion  cut  from  children's  discretk>rt- 
ary  programs  in  the  last  6  years.  r^ 

The  staff  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  real  cuts  in  basic  support 
services  for  children  since  1980,  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks today.  This  analysis  demonstrates  that 
each  year,  our  most  vulnerable  children  are 
protected  by  a  bipartisan  Congress  from  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Speal(er,  there  is  something  very  wrong 
when  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  look  dowm 
from  their  positions  of  power  and  privilege, 
and  tell  the  poorest,  the  sickest,  the  motx  vU- 
nerable.  and  poweriess  among  us,  that  they 
must  sacrifice  more. 

There  is  something  very  wrong,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  year  after  year,  the  greatest  burden 
for  reducing  the  deficit  must  fall  on  those  who 
have  given  up  the  most  and  who  have  the 
least 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong  when  the 
defenseiess  must  sacrifk»  food,  educatk>n, 
and  lywsing  so  that  the  Defense  Department 
can  spend  S800  million  of  our  tax  money 
every  day— and  far  more  if  the  administratton 
gets  its  way. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  reach  different 
conclusions  because  of  Gramm-Rudman— 
whtoh  I  dkln't  support,  but  whtoh  is  the  law— 
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because  of  the  size  of  ttie  deficits  and  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
propose  serious  and  equitable  ways  to  reduce 
the  deficit 

This  year  this  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  that 
I  have  been  calling  for  since  I  first  proposed 
the  "Pay  As  You  Go"  budget  back  in  1981: 
We  are  going  to  have  to  make  tough  /choices. 

And  I  believe  that  this  Congress,  like  the 
Budget  Committee,  will  not  abandon  our  chil- 
dren, our  families,  and  our  poor. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  that 
change  is  that  these  programs  make  good 
economic  sense,  as  well  as  good  social 
poJicy.  All  the  studies,  including  those  by  this 
administration,  prove  it. 

SOUTHERN  GOVERNORS'  INmATrVE 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  address  by  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Rkjhard  W.  Riley,  wlx)  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  promoting  cost-effective 
health  policies  in  his  State  and  throughout  the 
South. 

(FYom  remarks  of  Gov.  Riohard  W.  RUey 
(SC)  before  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion Human  Resources  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 24. 1986] 

In  Virginia,  women  who  received  compre- 
hensive prenatal  care  had  a  low  birth 
weight  rate  of  73.7  per  1,000  live  births,  in 
contrast  to  262.5  for  those  without  prenatal 
care— a  three-fold  difference. 
■  In  Kentucky,  the  perinatal  death  rate  for 
women  with  prenatal  care  was  15  per  1,000, 
compared  to  77  per  1,000  for  those  without 
prenatal  care. 

In  Missouri,  t>abies  l)om  to  white  women 
who  had  prenatal  care  had  a  prematurity 
rate  of  50  precent  lower  than  those  bom  to 
white  mothers  who  had  prenatal  care. 
The  cost  effectiveness  is  clear. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  re- 
ported in  1984  that  cost  effectiveness  esti- 
mates range  from  two  to  ten  dollars  saved 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

Oregon  officials  found  the  cost  of  treating 
five  high  risk  babies  would  pay  for  provid- 
faag  prenatal  care  to  149  women, 
^lie  Virginia  State  Perinatal  Services  Ad- 
visory Council  found  that  by  providing 
better  prenatal  care,  the  sUte  could  save 
$49.8  million  in  state  expenditures  for  long 
term  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  per 
year. 

The  California  Department  of  Health 
Services  estimates  that  $6-7  million  In  neo- 
natal Intensive  care  expenses  for  3,700  low 
birth  weight  babies  could  have  been  saved  If 
their  mothers  had  had  prenatal  care.  This 
care  would  have  cost  only  $2.8  million,  less 
than  half  of  what  the  immediate  intensive 
care  costs  were.  If  one  were  to  include  the 
long  term  care  costs,  the  savings  would  be 
even  higher. 

Michigan  state  officials  found  that  over 
six  dollars  could  l>e  saved  on  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  sUte  to  provide  prenatal  care 
to  14,000  uninsured  women.  Without  prena- 
tal care  6.000  of  the  babies  t>om  to  these 
women  would  need  NICU  care.  With  prena- 
tal care,  at  least  1.500  of  these  babies  would 
not  need  neonatal  Intensive  care  services, 
saving  over  $30  million. 

Colorado  Department  of  Health  officials, 
considering  the  savings  prenatal  care  would 
bring  by  prevention  of  prematurity,  esti- 
mate that  nine  dollars  would  be  saved  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  prenatal  care.  If  long 
term  costs  were  included,  the  savings  could 
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be  as  much  as  eleven  dollars  for  each  one 
dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care. 

In  order  to  provide  all  poor  women  whose 
Income  are  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
with  access  to  prenatal  care  services,  we 
need  to  amend  the  Medicaid  law  so  that 
states  may  target  preventive  services  to  Im- 
prove birth  outcomes.  The  Medicaid  pro- 
gram is  currently  paying  a  high  cost  for  111- 


This  year,  our  budget  includes  a  "Children's 
Initiative"  to  target  additional  funds  to  proven 
programs  that  save  money,  and  save  lives  at 
the  same  time. 

Let  us  be  very  clear:  Many  programs  for 
children  and  families  are  still  going  to  be  cut 
in  this  budget.  Under  this  budget,  we  will  cut 
an  additk>nal  $43  billkxi  from  the  domestk: 
budget  over  the  next  3  years.  More  than  half 
that  amount  will  come  from  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs;  another  $18  billion  will 
come  from  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams; another  $18  billion  will  come  from  enti- 
tlements, many  of  whk:h  serve  poor,  elderly, 
handk:apped.^nd  undernourished  people. 

But  we  are  going  to  make  a  modest  effort, 
because  to  continue  to  ignore  the  growing 
human  need  in  this  country— in  order  to  feed 
the  Pentagon— is  unconscionable,  as  well  as 
bad  economics. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INITIATIVE 

In  functkxi  400,  we  add  about  $25  milton 
for  Indian  Child  Welfare  Service  about  cun'ent 
levels,  a  tiny  effort  to  address  the  chronic 
problems  faced  by  native  American  children. 

In  function  500,  we  support  several  of  the 
key  education  programs,  because  education 
has  lost  about  22  percent  of  its  budget  since 
ttie  Reagan  administratk>n  came  to  office.  So 
we  restore  some  support  to  the  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  to  disadvantaged  chiklren 
and  to  Indian  children. 

We  provkie  an  additional  $100  milton  for 
Head  Start,  a  program  the  administration 
toves  to  complirrwnt  but  forgets  to  fund.  Head 
Start  is  one  of  those  highly  successful  pro- 
grams tfiat  reaches  only  a  fractk>n  of  the  eligi- 
ble populatk}n,  even  though  we  know  that 
children  who  partk:ipate  will  pertorm  better  in 
later  schooling. 

We  provkie  a  very  modest  increase  in  title 
IV-B>Cfiild  Servk:es,  which  is  the  preventive 
service  program  which  helps  prevent  unnec- 
essary and  excessively  long  placements  in 
foster  care  and  ottier  types  of  costly  mainte- 
nance programs. 

And  we  meet  the  funding  target  for  Gradu- 
ate Student  Loans  whk:h  is  contained  in  H.R. 
3200,  whKh  we  have  approved. 

In  functkxi  550,  we  provkie  $25  millkwi  for 
an  expanded  chikjhood  Immunizatkin  Pro- 
gram, and  $75  millkMi  for  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  block  grant.  And  we  adopt  the 
unanimous  recommendatran  of  the  Southern 
GoverTKX's  Association  to  expand  Medk:aid 
eligibility  to  families  whk:h  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  If  there  is  any  serious  questwn 
wtwther  we  need  this  expanded  medical  cov- 
erage, let  us  recall  that  one-third  of  our  Na- 
tran's  poor  chiklren  either  have  no  mednal  in- 
surance, or  are  covered  for  only  a  portion  of 
the  year. 

MedKakl,  whnh  provkles  health  care  to  the 
poorest  chiklren,  reached  only  49  percent  of 
ttie  poor— compared  to  65  percent  in  1969. 
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We  provkie  an  increase  of  about  $70  millkxi 
for  WIC,  the  Women.  Infants  and  Chiklren 
supplemental  feeding  program,  whk:h  today 
reaches  fewer  than  half  the  high-risk  people 
who  need  it.  And  many  States— Ftorida. 
Kansas,  Washington,  Arizona.  Idaho,  Alaska. 
Utah,  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  and  my  own  State  of 
California—  serve  30  percent  or  less. 

Now  this  is  a  very  modest  and  re8ponsX>ie 
plan.  We  are  investing  in  successful  programs, 
and  we  are  investing  in  the  future  of  these 
families  and  ttiese  children.  For  we  know  ttiat 
if  we  fail  to  respond  today,  they  will  revisit  us 
for  a  generatk>n  and  more  to  come,  costing 
more  each  step  of  ttie  way  in  remedial,  unem- 
ptoyment  health  care,  and  law  enforcement 

As  the  man  in  the  teievisnn  commercial 
used  to  say,  "You  can  pay  me  now,  or  pay 
me  later." 

To  those  in  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
lk>n  wtK)  say  we  cannot  afford  ttiese  minor  in- 
creases, I  challenge  you  to  tell  us  your  alter- 
native for  avoiding  the  poverty,  the  sickness, 
the  illiteracy,  the  joblessness,  the  crime,  the 
despair  and  the  social  unrest  whk^  we  know 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  Government's  in- 
differerKe:  "Grov^  in  the  economy,"  as 
promised  by  Mr.  Stockman  and  Professor 
U«»fer?  Ttie  evklence  shows  that  despite  a 
booming  recovery,  millions  of  Americans,  es- 
pecially children,  are  being  left  behind,  and 
wilt  stay  behind  for  their  entire  lifetimes  if  we 
leave  their  well-being  to  ttie  luck  of  ttie  mar- 
ketplace. 

CHIU>REN  NOT  A  PARTISAN  ISSUE 

Let  us  not  make  this  into  a  Democrat 
versus  Republican,  big  spender  versus  defk^ 
cutter,Jit)0Ol  versus  conservative,  issue.  Our 
research  on  the  select  committee  shows  we 
can  overtook  those  traditiopaf  potarizatk>ns 
and  come  together  behincTfecally  sound  poli- 
cies that  help  kkls. 

That  is  the  select  committee's  message  in 
cur  "Opportunities  for  Success"  report,  whkih 
was  endorsed  by  committee  members  of  both 
parties.  That  is  the  message  of  the  Southern 
Governors,  Democrat  and  Republican,  who 
endorsed  ttie  health  initiative  we  have  incor- 
porated in  our  budget 

Let's  stop  the  inflamed  and  inflated  rtietoric 
around  this  budget  Ttie  American  people  rec- 
ognize bombast  wtien  they  hear  it.  They  know 
tough  choices  have  to  be  made. 

The  American  people  aren't  expecting  mir- 
acles from  this  Congress,  but  they  are  expect- 
ing the  truth,  some  compassion  and  decency, 
and  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  an  insatiable, 
$800  million  a  day  military  machine. 

They  don't  believe  that  the  Pentagon  is 
going  to  starve  to  death  on  the  $285  bilton 
this  budget  will  give  it  next  year,  and  they  are 
right 

Arid  they  know  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
demand  more  and  more  sacriffee  from  those 
who  have  less  and  less — our  schools,  our 
children,  our  poor,  our  troubled  teenagers,  our 
single  parent  families,  our  elderly,  and  our 
skk. 

So  I  call  upon  members  of  both  parties  to 
support  the  House  budget  as  a  responsible,  if 
painful,  effort  to  move  this  country  back  to 
fiscal  health.  It  is  a  budget  whwh  shows  conn- 
passk>n,  realism,  and  is  honest  with  ttie  Amer- 
ican  people  about  what  we  must  spend  and 
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wtiat  we  must  do  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  every 
American  and  to  restore  this  country  to  great- 
ness. 

The  report  of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  fol- 
k)ws: 

A  1986  Constant  Dollar  Analysis  op  Fuin>- 
iNG  For  Programs  Which  Assist  Chil- 
orkh:  Highlights  op  thk  Reagan  Rscord 
iBBO-ss:  RXAL  c\m  IN  basic  support  skrvicbs 

PORCHILDHKN 

Total  spending  on  major  discretionary 
programs  assisting  children  declined  by 
(over  $2.9  billion)  or  nearly  IS  percent  over 
the  last  six  years. 

Social  services 

Hardest  hit  among  programs  for  children 
were  those  funded  through  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Block  Grant  (SSBG).  Over  the  paA  six 
years,  the  SSBO  was  cut  by  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Funding  In  FY  86  was  one-third  less 
than  In  FY  80. 

Funding  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  suffered  a  19  percent  decline  be- 
tween 1980  and  1986. 

Education 

Compensatory  Education  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Children  (Chapter  I)  lost 
over  $870  million  since  1980. 

In  addition  to  Chapter  I  cuts,  vocational 
education  was  cut  by  $250  million,  bilingual 
education  by  nearly  $100  million,  and 
Indian  Education  by  $40  million.  Overall 
spending  for  major  education  programs  de- 
clined by  over  $1.25  billion,  a  22  percent  re- 
duction. 

Health 

Spending  on  major  health  care  programs 
(apart  from  Medicaid)  declined  by  over  $800 
million  or  32  percent. 

Despite  a  national  problem  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  rising  numt>ers  of  single 
parent  families,  funding  for  family  planning 
services  was  cut  by  nearly  one-third  between 
FY  80  and  FY  86. 

Spending  on  programs  under  the  Preven- 
tive Health  Block  Grant  In  FY  86  was  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  budgeted  for  FY 
80.  Programs  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant 
were  cut  by  nearly  50  percent  over  the  last 
six  years. 

Child  nutrition 

Child  nutrition  programs  were  cut  by  over 
$400  million  or  by  nearly  10  percent  since 
1980.  The  school  lunch  program  alone  was 
slashed  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Entitlement  programs 

Since  1980,  nearly  two  million  children 
have  fallen  Into  poverty,  a  16  percent  in- 
crease. Yet  funding  for  AFDC,  the  primary 
Income  support  entitlement  program  for 
children  In  poor  families,  declined  by  nearly 
$300  million. 

Food  Stamp  l>eneflts  rose  by  only  $60  mil- 
lion t>etween  1980  and  1986.  an  Increase  of 
less  than  1  percent. 

THI  PRBStOKNT'S  PY  1987  BUDGET  PROPOSES 
STILL  MORE  DEVASTATING  CUTS 

Funding  for  all  programs  assisting  chil- 
dren. Including  entitlement  and  discretion- 
ary programs,  would  l>e  reduced  by  over  $4 
billion  In  FY  87.  The  amount  budgeted 
would  be  $5  billion  l>elow  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  service  levels. 

Discretionary  programs  alone  would 
suffer  over  $1  billion  in  cuts,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  $4  billion  through  FY  1987.  a 
20  percent  decline  since  the  beginning  of 
the  decade. 
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Social  services 

FY  87  funding  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, proven  effective  in  preventing  early 
school  failure  among  low  Income  children, 
would  be  $22  million  t)elow  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  enroUmAit 
levels. 

Education 

Combined  with  earlier  cuts,  overall  spend- 
ing on  major  education  programs  would  t>e 
nearly  30  percent  lower  In  FY  87  than  PY 
80. 

Funding  for  vocational  education  would 
be  slashed  by  over  60  percent  in  FY  87. 
Total  funding  for  the  program  would  be 
two-thirds  t>elow  the  FY  80  level. 
Child  nutrition 

The  President  would  further  reduce 
spending  on  child  nutrition  by  $625  million, 
bringing  the  total  amount  cut  from  the  pro- 
gram to  over  $1  billion  through  FY  87.  The 
school  lunch  program  would  be  targeted  for 
a  $500  million  cut,  reducing  spending  from 
FY  86  levels  by  95  percent,  and  effectively 
eliminating  the  program  for  thousands  of 
moderate  and  low  income  children. 
Entitlement  programs 

The  Reagan  budget  would  cut  FY  87  fund- 
ing for  AFDC  by  over  1^  billion,  the  single 
largest  proposed  cut  In  children's  programs. 

Funding  for  health  care  services  under 
Medicaid  would  l>e  cut  by  over  $700  million 
In  FY  87.  The  amount  budgeted  would  J)e 
1.2  billion  t>elow  the  amount  projected  by 
CBO  needed  to  maintain  current  service 
levels.  ^ 

FY  87  cuts  In  funding  for  child  nutrition 
programs  combined  with  a  cut  of  over  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  Food  Stamps 
would  reduce  spending  for  the  two  primary 
nutrition  programs  serving  children  by  $1.4 
billion.  ~ 


BLACK  HERITAGE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  N^;W  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  StMaker.  on  Sunday,  May 
25, 1  will  have  the  honor  of  once  again  partici- 
pating in  the  Annual  Black  Heritage  Day 
Parade  in  Newark,  NJ.  As  in  the  past  8  years, 
thousands  of  people  will  line  the  streets  to  re- 
jok:e  in  the  rich  contributions  Afro-Americans 
have  made  to  the  culture  and  heritage  of  our 
t^tion. 

The  sponsor  of  this  event  is  the  Black  Herit- 
age Day  Parade  Commmittee,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganizatk>n  that  was  established  in  1978  to 
educate  black  people  in  Newark  about  the 
richness  of  their  heritage  and  to  foster  coop- 
eratk>n  and  unity  among  the  diverse  groups  of 
people  wtK)  are  all  committed  to  equal  rights 
in  our  society. 

In  additnn,  the  committee  also  helps  pro- 
vkie seminars  in  black  history  for  Newark  resi- 
dents, partk»jlariy  young  people,  and  in  ottier 
ways  buikl  a  sense  of  community  pride  and 
awareness  in  ttie  achievements  of  black 
Americans— on  both  a  tocal  and  national 
level. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciatton  and 
commendatton  to  the  many,  many  people  wtio 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  sure  that  this 
celebratk>n  will  be  a  success.  Specifically,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  parade  officers— Mr. 
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Kurt  A.  Culbreath.  chairperson;  Mr.  Mk:hael 
Cook,  co-chairman;  Ms.  Alberta  Hunt  trMSur- 
er  Ms.  Deborah  L  Bryant  seaetary;  and  Mr. 
Shawii  Johnson,  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  marshals  of  this  year's  parade  repre- 
sent some  of  the  leading  organizatk)ns  in  our 
community.  The  grand  marstial  will  be  Hon. 
Lany  Hazzard,  Commisak>ner,  Boxing  and 
Athletes;  and  the  deputy  grand  marshal  will  be 
Hon.  Wyman  E.  Garrett,  MD,  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecok)gy.  The  mistress  of  ceremonies  will 
be  Ms.  Edna  Bailey,  Editor,  Newarit  Star.  All 
of  these  indivkluals  have  played  cnjdal  roles 
in  the  fight  for  equal  justk»  and  civil  rights. 
They  have  given  a  great  deal  of  themselves 
for  the  betterment  of  our  entire  society,  and  I 
salute  them  for  their  outstanding  work  in  our 
community. 

Tlie  theme  of  this  year's  Black  Heritage  Day 
Parade  is  "A  Tribute  to  Black  Athletes." 

The  signifk»nt  advances  black  Americans 
have  made  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentk)ned 
here,  and  we  all  know  the  names  of  the  laws 
we  worited  to  pass  and  the  social  programs 
that  were  implemented  as  a  result  The  impor- 
tant thing  now  is  to  guard  against  those  wtio 
would  turn  back  the  clock  on  civil  rights.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

While  all  of  these  laws  and  programs  may. 
not  work  pertectly,  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  have  made  a  great  improvement  in  ttie 
quality  of  life  of  millons  of  Americans  and, 
more  importantly,  that  they  have  brought  the 
prospect  of  opportunities  to  those  to  whom 
the  door^  were  previously  closed.  But  Instead 
of  the  fine  tuning  that  may  be  necessary  to 
pertect  these  programs  and  laws,  we  have 
seen  ttie  impertectk>ns  being  used  as  an 
excuse  to  undercut  or  abolish  them. 

And  so,  wfiile  we  (oyously  celebrate  20 
years  of  progress  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
those  who  woukl  reverse  our  successes.  We 
often  feel  that,  instead  of  moving  toward  Dr. 
King's  "sunlit  path  of  racial  justice,"  we  are 
merely  struggling  to  mark  time. 

In  the  quest  for  freedom,  there  will  continue 
to  be  struggles  ahead.  Yet  I  am  confklent  that 
we  shall  be  on  the  march  again  under  the 
banner  of  equal  rights  and  justk^e  for  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  that  we  shall  again  prevail. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALLENTOWN 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENN8YLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ' 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukl  like  to 
commend  ttie  Allentown  Fire  Department  for 
its  efforts  in  fighting  muscular  dystrophy  every 
year  for  the  past  4  years,  the  department  has 
held  a  Muscular  Dystrophy  Fun  Fair  to  raise 
money  for  the  cause.  This  year,  the  military 
ioins  the  effort  to  raise  money  during  the  fair 
on  June  7. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Army 
Natk>nal  Guard  will  be  attending  the  fair  and 
the  day  will  be  dubbed  Military  Appraciatkm 
Day  in  their  honor. 
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m.^^^.^^     «K^«     M 


■VMMPV^I  IMlfci     »^W\I- 


Htv  nnri  it'R  nuv  to  Question  the  commit-       I  have  written  a  note  to  Dr.  Bonner,  ex- 
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The  American  goverrunent  is  made  up  of    any  members  of  Congress.  These  interests    American    experience    during    the    same 
an  elaborate  system  of  institutions  compel-    are  endlessly  laid  out  for  him  by  vocal    period  In  which  36  MILUON  new  Jobs  were 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  a  community  serv- 
ice joins  with  the  military  to  fight  such  a  debili- 
tatifig  disease. 


A  REFORM  WORTHY  OP  THE 

NAME 


^ 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  put  together  a  tax  over- 
haul plan  which  woukj  go  a  long  way  toward 
estatilishing  a  fairer  Tax  Code  for  individual 
taxpayers  which,  at  the  same  time,  preserves 
or  creates  important  incentives  for  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector. 

Indeed,  there  are  areas  in  the  Finance 
Committee  initiative  which  must  be  significant- 
ly altered.  But  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Record  of  Hackensack,  NJ,  points  out  that 
any  maior  changes  must  maintain  the  incen- 
tives for  growth  and  equitable  approach  of  the 
overall  plan. 

A  Reform  Worthy  or  the  N.*me 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
turned  a  pumpkin  into  Cinderella's  coach. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  committee's 
first  tax  plan,  which  Chairman  Robert 
Packwood  and  colleagues  had  laced  witn 
special-interest  loopholes,  was  no  more.  In 
its  place,  a  new  deal  for  taxpayers— one  of 
the  rare  pieces  of  legislation  which  actually 
deserves  to  be  called  a  reform.  But  in  the 
fairyland  of  Washington,  alas,  all  this  can 
disappear  as  quickly  as  it  took  form. 

The  Committee's  proposal,  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  measures  in  a 
decade,  offers  fairness,  efficiency,  and,  for 
many  taxpayers,  more  money  in  their  pock- 
ets. Rates  would  be  cut  and  trimmed  and  6 
million  of  the  nation's  wage  earners  will  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls  completely.  To  pay 
for  the  cuts,  the  committee  wants  to  close 
many  of  the  loopholes  that  have  allowed 
countless  millionaires  and  corporations  to 
pay  little  or  no  taxes.  Tax  shelters  that 
have  helped  clog  cities  with  pointless  new 
office  buildings  would  be  abolished,  divert- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  more 
productive  use.  Capital  gains  would  be  taxed 
as  heavily  as  other  income,  and  corporate 
taxes  would  rise. 

Washington's  springtime  green  is  al>out  to 
disappear  t>enea'th  a  flood  of  corporate  blue, 
however,  as  thousands  of  lobbyists  and  busi- 
ness people  mobilize  to  see  that  none  of 
these  worthwhile  changes  happens.  They 
have  a  full  month  l)efore  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  tax  bill.  That  means  a  month  to 
work  the  telephone,  visit  congressional  of- 
fices, prepare  detailed  position  papers,  and 
speak,  more  or  less  indirectly,  of  campaign 
contributions.  Once  the  Senate  votes,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  is  still 
to  come.  Real-estate  agents  and  home  build- 
ers will  fight  for  tax  breaks  trad  tionally  en- 
joyed by  their  industry.  Companies  like 
General  Electric  and  General  Dynamics 
that  pay  little  or  no  tax  will  fight  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

The  lobbyists  can  be  beaten  only  If  every- 
one who  has  ever  muttered  about  tax  re- 
volts realizes  they  have  a  historic  opportuni- 
ty. There's  a  good  argument  for  several 
changes.  Individual  Retirement  Accounts, 
for  example,  provide  a  good  way  to  supple- 
ment private  pension  plans  and  Social  Secu- 
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rity,  and  It's  easy  to  question  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  end  IRA  benefits  for  most 
taxpayers.  But  restoring  this  break,  used 
chiefly  by  those  earning  more  than  $30,000- 
a-year,  will  cost  the  federal  gbvemment  $30 
billion  over  five  years.  That  might  lead  to  a 
move  to  raise  corporate  taxes,  which  would 
lead  corporations  to  demand  special  favors 
in  compensation,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  joint  com- 
mittee should  close  the  door  on  all  amend- 
ments, for  fear  of  starting  a  chain  reaction 
that  could  destroy  the  bill. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  tax  plan  must  go 
to  President  Reagan,  who  made  tax  reform 
his  chief  domestic  priority  for  his  second 
term.  Part  goes  to  Mr.  Packwood.  who 
worked  with  diligence  and  imagination. 

But  the  proposal  is  al)ove  all  a  personal 
victory  for  Sen.  Bill  Bradley.  It  was  Mr. 
Bradley  who  first  proposed  a  tax  package 
that  is  very  similar  to  the  one  endorsed  by 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Bradley  who 
worked  doggedly  for  five  years  to  sell  tax 
reform  to  his  colleagues.  It  was  Mr.  Bradley 
who,  with  tact  and  persistence,  helped  per- 
suade Mr.  Packwood  to  call  a  halt  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  giveaways  that  the  chairman  first 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Bradley  says  he  first  realized  the  un- 
fairness of  the  tax  system  when,  as  a  highly 
paid  young  superstar  for  the  New  York 
Knlcks.  he  listened  to  a  tax  lawyer  coach 
him  In  ways  to  avoid  taxes.  It's  a  conversa- 
tion the  lawyer  has  cause  to  regret.  It's 
likely  to  mean  the  demise  of  a  cumbersome 
tax  system  that  has  benefitted  only  the  very 
wealthy  and  their  highly  paid  tax  experts. 
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I  have  written  a  note  to  Dr.  Bonner,  ex- 
pressing the  best  wishes  of  all  Americans  to 
her  and  her  family  on  Dr.  Sakharov's  birthday. 
Though  he  is  unable  to  cetebrate  with  those 
he  loves  most,  he  can  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  Is  not  forgotten,  that  his  cause 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  for  all  who  are  op- 
pressed in  the  Soviet  Union  remain  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts,  and  that  his  is  a 
voice  that  can  never  be  silenced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  note  to  Mrs. 
Bonner  on  her  husband's  65th  birthday  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  folk>wing  my  remarks. 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  May  21.  1986. 

Dear  Mrs.  Bonner.  I  join  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  my  best  wishes  to  you  and 
your  family  on  the  65th  birthday  of  your 
husband,  Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  fate  of  Dr.  Sakharov.  a  towering 
figure  of  the  20th  Century,  will  continue  to 
be  of  grave  concern  to  us  until  he  receives 
the  freedom  for  which  he  has  so  valiantly 
struggled. 

Please  extend  to  him  our  admiration  and 
respect  sind  our  determination  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  government  on  your  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  all  who  seek  the  truth,  fight 
for  justice  and  inspire  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. 

Best  regards, 

Edward  F.  Feighan. 
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ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning. 
Members  of  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to 
join  with  Dr.  Yelena  Bonner  and  celebrate  the 
65th  birthday  of  her  husband,  Nobel  Peace 
laureate,  Andrei  Sakharov.  Dr.  Bonner,  who 
this  week  ends  her  brief  stay  in  the  United 
States,  will  shortly  retum  to  Dr.  Sakharov  in 
the  closed  city  of  Gori<i,  where  they  have  lived 
in  internal  exile  tor  the  last  6  years. 

The  inhuman  and  unjust  treatment  of  these 
two  remarkable  human  beings  has  been  noted 
many  times  on  the  House  floor.  The  Soviet 
government  deserves  the  condemnatkjn  of  all 
free  people  for  their  unconscionable  treatment 
of  the  Sakharovs.  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner,  despite  years  of  torment,  psy- 
chologk^al  and  physical  torture,  and  their  sep- 
aration from  friends  and  loved  ones,  stand  as 
beacons  in  a  dark  land.  Their  determination, 
their  courage,  and  their  love  inspire  the  efforts 
of  all  wtx)  care  about  the  cause  of  human  lit>- 
erty  and  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

PreskJent  Reagan  has  proclaimed  today  Na- 
tk}nal  Andrei  Sakharov  Day,  in  fitting  tribute 
for  this  remarkable  man.  Despite  his  present 
confinement,  we  join  in  praying  that  the  Soviet 
government  will  at  long  last  recognize  that  the 
exile  of  Sakharov  does  nothing  to  assist  the 
cause  of  workj  peace,  that  it  troubles  and 
concerns  all  of  us,  and  that  it  reduces  the 
chances  for  a  lasting  peace  and  real  coopera- 
tk>n  between  our  two  people. 


A  GERMAN  PERSPECTIVE  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21, 1986 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  having  a  foreign  fellow  in  the 
1985-86  Congresskjnal  Fellowship  Program  in 
my  office  for  4  months.  Mr.  Klaus  Franken- 
berger  is  a  doctoral  candkJate  and  former  re- 
search associate  at  the  Institute  of  American 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt. 

After  the  completk)n  of  his  felk)wship,  Mr. 
Frankenberger  wrote  a  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  American  constitutional  system,  challeng- 
ing some  of  his  previously  held  assumptions, 
and  comparing  the  American  and  European 
approach  to  government.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues find  his  remarks  of  interest.  A  some- 
what shorter  version  of  this  essay  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Cincinnati  Post.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  Mr.  Frankenberger  is  now  a 
member  of  the  professk>nal  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Bonn. 

German-American  Perspectives 
Klaus  D.  Frankenberger 
As  a  German  student  of  American  govern- 
ment and  politics,  I  was  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  Immersed  in  the  mechanics, 
processes,  and  subtleties  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  witnessed  firsthand  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  personalities  of  congression- 
al policymakers  in  shaping  issues,  debates, 
and  finally,  legislation.  So  I  am  tempted  to 
reflect  upon  some  selected  aspects  of  my 
temporary  host  country  from  foreigner's 
perspective.  Hopefully,  my  observations  are 
not  excessively  biased,  and  my  generaliza- 
tions do  not  transcend  reasonable  limits  of 
validity. 


The  American  government  Is  made  up  of 
an  el8l)orate  system  of  Institutions  compet- 
ing for  legislative  authority  and  political  In- 
fluence. The  Constitution  provides  for  a 
complex  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  divides  power  among  (and  within) 
separated  governmental  institutions,  but 
makes  their  functional  cooperation  a  pre- 
requisite, without  which  no  policies  can  be 
formulated  and  no  legislation  passed.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  major  political  Issues 
will  usually  only  be  resolved  after  a  time- 
consuming  and  protracted  bargaining  proc- 
ess has  produced  a  viable  consensus  among 
the  political  actors. 

The  necessity  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  is 
reflected  In  the  Internal  structures  and  ar- 
rangements of  Congress  Itself.  Open  to  the 
Influence,  and  pressure,  of  outside  political 
and  social  forces,  members  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
actively  participate  in  all  stages  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  Compared  to  Germany 
(and  other  Western  democracies),  little 
power  Is  vested  in  the  leadership  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  or  in  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  Instead,  power  is  dispersed  among  a 
plethora  of  committees  and  subcommittees 
which  jealously  guards  their  turf.  But  ulti- 
mately, it  Is  the  individual  elected  members 
who  hold  the  balance  of  power,  as  they  see 
to  their  political  interests,  and  not  their 
party  leadership  as  would  be  the  case  in  the 
German  Bundestag. 

Without  question,  there  are  highly  visible 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  set  the 
agenda  and  channel  the  flow  of  congression- 
al activities  and,  of  course,  there  Is  the 
President  who  is  the  focus  of  most  of  the 
public  and  media  attention.  But  to  Ignore 
the  concerns  and  reservations  of  the  individ- 
ual members  over  a  period  of  time  only  in- 
vites retribution  and  conflict  in  the  future. 
Members  of  Congress,  even  though  clearly 
identified  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  are 
political  entrepreneurs  in  their  own  right. 
Unlike  German  political  parties  which  are 
strong  socio-political  organizations  that 
have  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  whip 
wavering  members  into  line,  even  denying 
.  them  a  slot  on  the  ballot  for  the  next  elec- 
tion, American  parties  reflect  the  much 
more  heterogeneous  nature  and  diversity  of 
the  American  society.  By  comparison,  if  not 
design,  American  political  parties  display  or- 
ganizational weakness  and  programmatic 
ambiguity. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  rely  on  their 
political  parties  for  their  mandate  tc  serve 
In  the  Congress.  They  may  rely  on  them  for 
broad  ideological  perspectives,  and  look  for 
specific  cues  when  it  comes  to  policy  areas 
that  do  not  fall  within  the  realm  of  their 
parochial  interests.  But  their  political  office 
is  hardly  predicated  on  the  parties;  rather. 
It  is  based  on  their  own  campaigns  which,  In 
turn,  focus  almost  exclusively  on  their  dis- 
trict or  state. 

As  political  entrepreneurs,  they  constant- 
ly seek  to  reap  individual  political  beneflte, 
the  most  prized  of  which  is  reelection 
(which  will  allow  the  Incumbent  to  climb  to 
the  next  step  on  the  congressional  seniority 
ladder).  The  entrepreneurial  style  is  en- 
forced by  election  campaigns  that  are  man- 
aged by  the  candidates'  own  campaign  orga- 
nizations. They  are  exclusively  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  campaign  strategy, 
and  raising  the  funds  to  wage  credible  cam- 
paigns. In  Germany.  It  is  the  parties  that 
provide  the  logistics  of  the  campaigns,  and 
elections  are  publlcally  funded. 

To  cater  to  what  he  perceives  are  his  con- 
stituents' interests  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
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any  members  of  Congress.  These  Interests 
are  endlessly  laid  out  for  him  by  vocal 
groups  of  constituents  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  remind  him  that  THET  are  the  final  ar- 
biter. Even  though  a  member's  decision 
might  reflect  his  own  principles,  his  degree 
of  loyalty  to  his  party,  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  institution  in  which  he  serves,  the 
commitment  to  his  district  takes  precedent. 
Memt>ers  generally  follow  the  same 
ground  rules  in  that  they  are  trying  to  dis- 
tribute as  many  government  benefits  as  pos- 
sible among  their  respective  districts,  not- 
withstanding their  sometimes  contrary  ideo- 
logical beliefs  that  may  point  In  the  direc- 
tion of  leaner  government.  Because  they 
vigorously  articulate  and  defend  their  con- 
stituents' concerns,  the  final  national  policy 
which  Congress  and  the  President  agree 
upon  often  merely  cumulates  parochial  in- 
terests. 

The  recent  examples  of  tax  reform,  and 
pork  barrel,  and  agricultural  subsidies, 
among  others,  illustrate  a  general  process  in 
which,  from  a  European  perspective,  the  na- 
tional interest,  conceptually  transcending 
pure  parochialism.  Is  often  ignored,  if  not 
seriously  compromised.  In  Europe,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  executing  the  "national 
interest"  on  the  basis  of  party  and  civil  serv- 
ice support.  In  the  U.S.,  the  "national  Inter- 
est" is  the  result  of  the  political  interaction 
of  many  Independent  Individuals  euid  groups 
who  usually  approach  the  process  from  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  The  open  state  of  the 
American  "national  Interest"  in  subject  to 
the  political  InterpreUtion  and  Influence  of 
shifting  coalitions  which  follow  their  own 
economic  needs,  their  ethnic  heritage,  or 
their  moral  persuasions. 

American  policymaking,  through  protract- 
ed bargaining  and  consensus,  is  time  con- 
suming, prone  to  stalemate,  and  even  ineffi- 
cient. Only  with  a  clear  sense  of  urgency 
and  crisis  Is  the  process  expedited  and 
stripped  of  Its  built-in  delaying  procedures. 
However,  this  system  is  a  true  expression  of 
a  pluralistic  and  open  society  guaranteeing 
participation  to  the  largest  possible  extent. 
It  Is  "conservative"  In  the  sense  that  major 
policy  changes  can  only  be  brought  about 
when  a  substantial  majority  consenu.  And, 
as  former  Representative  Barber  Conable 
often  remarked,  that's  just  what  the  found- 
ing fathers  Intended. 

This  contrasts  with  well-entrenched  as- 
pects in  the  German  form  of  government 
which  is  also  representative  in  nature,  but 
which  discourages  a  wise  use  of  plebiscitary 
instrumente.  Truly  a  PARTY  democracy,  it 
bestows  on  the  PARTIES  almost  "constitu- 
tional"  status.  They,  together  with  the  bu- 
reaucracies, shape  policies  and  make  deci- 
sions. In  Germany,  and  other  developed  de- 
mocracies, it  Is  the  PARTY,  NOT  the  Indi- 
vidual member,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  distribution  of  party  strength  In 
the  German  Bundestag  shapes  almost  total- 
ly the  decision-making  process.  ThU  makes 
the  decisions  highly  predictable. 

The  American  and  German  economies  op- 
erate under  the  same  broad  principles  of 
competition  and  marked-induced  adjust- 
ments of  economic  behavior,  but  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  degree  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  In  the  economy  and 
the  state  of  industrial  relations  which  sup- 
plement mlcroeconomic  policy. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  these  dif- 
ferences? One  is  that  the  German  economy 
has  produced  NO  net  Increase  In  employ- 
ment since  the  EARLY  1970b.  This,  of 
course,    contrasU    dramatically    with    the 
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American  experience  during  the  same 
period  in  which  36  MILXJON  new  jobs  were 
created.  What  explains  Germany's  dismal 
employment  performance  (Including  unem- 
ployment rates  that  have  persistently  hov- 
ered around  the  9%  mark  for  the  better  part 
of  the  1980b)? 

The  German  economy  has  grown  by  pro- 
ductivity growth  rather  than  by  producing 
more  goods  and  services  by  an  enlarged 
workforce.  Through  productivity  growth, 
the  nation  Increased  its  wealth  and  Interna- 
tional competitiveness,  and  bolstered  wages. 
But  the  Oerman  economy  did  not,  however, 
enhance  the  chances  of  those  entering  the 
labor  market  and  who  do  not  find  gainful 
employment  as  readily  as  In  the  U.S.  This 
leads  to  an  unemployment  situation  where 
up  to  two-thirds  of  those  who  file  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  In  Germany  are  longterm 
unemployed  (compared  with  28%  In  the 
U.8.). 

The  picture  is  just  the  opposite  in  the  U.8. 
where  short-term  unemployment  predomi- 
nates. This  U  not  to  Ignore  the  regional 
pockets  of  serious  long-term  unemployment 
which  Is  partly  associated  with  the  reduced 
demand  for  labor  In  the  manufacturing 
sector  due  to  automatization  and  foreign 
competition.  But  It  does  emphasize  the 
highly  dynamic  nature  of  the  U.S.  labor 
market.  Changes  in  the  American  economy 
have  wrought  a  service  sector  In  which,  by 
now.  more  than  70%  of  all  nonfarm  employ- 
ment is  concentrated.  The  service  sector's 
potential  for  job  creation  has  been  unheard 
of  in  Europe. 

Germany  has  tried  to  restructure  and 
modernize  lu  industrall  sector  which  has 
bolstered  the  country's  International  eco- 
nomic position  and  served  as  the  key  to  its 
economic  success  and  political  stability  for 
the  past  2S  years.  Germany's  is  still  an  In- 
dustrial economy,  albeit  a  very  modem  one. 
Structural  changes  In  the  economy,  which 
can  lead  to  dislocation  and  frictions  do  not 
command  an  outright  enthusiasm  among 
the  major  players  In  German  politics,  even 
though  most  will  acknowledge  the  desirabil- 
ity for  change. 

Unlike  Germany's  the  American  economic 
system  provides  significant  opportunities 
for  those  individuals  willing  to  assume  risks, 
and  exhibit  flexibility  and  geographic  mo- 
bUity.  Social  mobUlty  usually  follows  in 
lockstep.  Risk-taking  and  the  economic  ap- 
preciation of  the  flexibility  to  pursue  differ- 
ent careers  In  various  economic  fields  lie  at 
the  heart  of  the  Innovation  and  dynamics  in 
the  American  economy.  Risk-taking  and 
broad-based  economic  Innovation  are  cultur- 
ally efncouraged  In  the  U.S.  In  Germany, 
they  are  treated  with  suspicion.  In  the  U.S., 
material  benefits  and  social  recognition  are 
bestowed  on  entrepreneurs  who  successfully 
face  competition.  That  Is  not  the  case  in 
Germany. 

And  unlike  Germany,  those  who  fall  do 
not  have  the  advantage  of  being  absorbed 
by  generous  and  more  extensive  social-wel- 
fare programs  as  In  the  Oerman  case.  In 
Germany,  a  vast  array  of  transfer  pay- 
ments, provided  for  by  each  level  of  govern- 
ment, come  virtually  as  entitlements,  some- 
of  which  any  citizen  Is  ellglUe  to,  claim  re- 
gardless of  his  or  her  Income;  It 'is  one  of 
the  modem  Ironies  that  European  sodetlea 
have  developed  Into  social-welfare  states. 
but  are  reluctant  to  embrace  the  policies 
that  would  sustain  these  benefits  in  the 
long  run.  Compared  to  the  dynamics  of  the 
American  society,  they  may  be  described  as 
status  quo  oriented.  It  Is  often  argued  that 
European  societies  find  positive  aspecu  in 
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their  lack  of  labor  mobility  because  persist- 
ent social  and  economic  change  undermines 
social  cohesion  and  threatens  the  particular 
fabric  and  quality  of  life  which  they  cher- 
ish. 

Generous  social  benefits  contributed  in 
the  past  to  a  remarkable  social  consensus 
and  stability  in  Germany.  But  they  also  cre- 
ated the  expectations  of  future  benefits  to 
come,  but  at  a  time  when  the  governments' 
financial  capacities  will  likely  reach  limits. 
These  expectations  have  solidified  into  atti- 
tudes that  assign  to  all  levels  of  government 
a  fundamental  role  in  eliminating  any  ad- 
verse situation  in  life  and,  conversely,  to  an 
economic  structure  that  minimizes  the  indi- 
vidual's responsibility  to  enhance  his  own 
potential:  they  further  weaken  the  notion 
of  individual  initiative  and  entrepreneurial 
innovation. 

Adding  to  this,  German  state  and  local  bu- 
reaucracies which  closely  monitor  any  eco- 
nomic operation,  do  not  encourage  initiative 
and  innovation.  Perceived  as  a  potential 
threat  to  their  role.  German  bureaucracies, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  then  American 
ones,  deeply  mistrust  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  initiatives  and  new  approaches. 

In  sum,  variations  in  the  relationship  of 
government  and  society  distinguish  the  U.S. 
from  Europe  in  general,  and  Germany  in 
particular.  In  the  U.S..  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  have  preserved  a  good  deal  of 
their  internal  autonomy.  In  contrast,  in 
Germany,  the  government  has  assumed  an 
enormous  role  for  resource  allocation  and 
social  intervention  to  the  extent  that  is  not 
politically  acceptable  in  the  U.S.  Based  on  a 
traditional  orientation  toward  the  authority 
of  the  government,  a  welfare  state  paternal- 
ism is  still  strong  in  Europe,  while  it  seems 
to  be  wanning  in  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  and  Germany  share  the  same 
basic  and  fundamental  values.  They  protect 
civil  liberties  apd  human  rights  under  con- 
stitution and  law,  they  cherish  due  process: 
they  subscribe  to  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  organization.  But,  still,  they 
entertain  different  concepts  of  what  the 
role  of  government  should  be  in  the  resolu- 
tion or  amelioration  of  social  and  economic 
problems. 

Recently,  however,  Germany  is  looking  • 
more  to  the  individual  as  the  principal  actor 
of  sociaf  and  economic  change.  And  the 
notion  of  more  flexibility  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  the  labor  market,  transportation, 
education,  development,  and  even  the  regu- 
lation of  business  hours  is  favorably  re- 
ceived by  a  growing  audience. 


EAST  END  HOSE  AND  CHEMICAL 
CO..  NO.  1.  HONORED 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PKNMSTLVANIA 
-    IH  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESEMTATr/ES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7,  the 
East  End  Hose  and  Chemical  Co.,  No.  1,  of 
Catasaqua.  PA,  will  be  75  years  old.  On  June 
7,  1911,  73  people  pledged  themselves  to 
become  members  of  the  company. 

In  1912,  a  hose  cart  was  purchased  along 
with  300  feet  of  hose.  In  September  of  that 
year,  a  lot  was  purchased  to  house  the  equip- 
ment arNJ  by  1913,  a  contract  was  awarded,  to 
erect  a  building.  With  ttie  members  furnishing 
most  of  tt)e  labor,  tf>e  wtK>le  project  was  com- 
pleted the  next  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  1925,  the  company  was  ready  to  buy  its 
first  motor-driven  vehicle  with  funds  raised  by 
public  subscription. 

In  1948,  a  ceremony  was  held  to  bum  the 
mortgage  for  the  building  and,  the  next  year,  a 
new  fire  siren  was  connected  to  ttie  Borough 
Hall  alarm  system. 

The  company  has  seen  its  membership 
grow  from  the  original  73  back  in  1911  to 
more  than  300  this  year.  It  has  19  well-trained 
firefighters. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commerxj 
the  East  End  Hose  and  Chemical  Co.  on  75 
years  of  community  service. 


May  21, 1986 


May  21, 1986 


INTERNATIONAL  PORK  BARREL 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation- 
al defense  topic  is  more  publicized  and  con- 
troversial than  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  better  known  as  "Star  wars." 
Editorial  comment,  pro  and  con,  from  across 
the  Nation  has  appeared  in  the  Record.  To 
add  to  this  discussion,  with  another  regional 
viewpoint,  I  am  submitting  three  editorials  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  in 
recent  months  and  ask  that  they  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  15, 

1985] 

Iirnouf  ATioNAL  Pork  Barrel. 

Britain's  decision  to  join  the  United  States 
in  Star  Wars  research  holds  more  political 
than  technolQgical  significance,  although 
the  British  may  be  ahead  of  U.S.  science  in 
such  fields  as  laser  research  and  optic  com- 
puters. 

The  agreement  makes  it  likely  that  sever- 
al other  European  allies,  particularly  West 
Germany  and  Italy,  will  also  fall  in  line  on 
President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. A  German  spokesman  said  the  British 
decision  "will  certainly  play  a  role  for  us,  be- 
cause [we  have]  always  said  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances would  we  want  to  be  alone." 

The  Europeans  have  been  reluctant  about 
Star  Wars.  They  see  it  as  defending  only  the 
United  States  (if  it  works)  and  not  Europe, 
and  they  share  the  fear  of  Star  Wars  oppo- 
nents everywhere  that  it  will  speed  up  the 
arms  race.  Moreover,  it  would  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  a  similar  system,  and 
even  if  that  shield  were  full  of  holes,  it 
would  end  whatever  deterrent  credibility 
the  British  and  French  nuclear  arsenals 
hold. 

The  British  seem  to  have  signed  up  more 
for  the  dollars  than  for  the  principle.  Brit- 
ish Defense  Minister  Michael  Heseltine  said 
the  agreement  will  bring  'substantial 
awards"  to  British  companies  from  a  pre- 
sumed $26  billion  pot  and  will  create  "a  sig- 
nificant nimiber  of  jobs." 

However,  the  British  failed  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  $1.5  billion  worth  of  contracts 
that  they  were  insisting  upon  last  summer. 
They  also  wanted  to  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  use  whatever  technology  they 
might  develop. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
said  British  companies  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  research  contracts  in  18  speci- 
fied areas,  so  they  could  get  more  or  less 
than  $1.5  bUlion. 


As  to  sharing  the  fruits  of  the  research, 
the  American  position  is  that  U.S.  law  is  re- 
strictive on  this  point.  But  spokesmen  for 
both  sides  said  the  agreement  "lays  down 
the  ground  rules"  and  contains  a  "political 
commitment"  to  give  Britain  a  "significant 
role." 

In  addition  to  bringing  Britain  some  dol- 
lars, and  encouraging  other  European  allies 
to  join  up,  the  agreement  is  likely  to  weaken 
American  opposition  to  Star  Wars  by  ena- 
bling the  administration  to  say:  Look,  the 
Europeans  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it. 

So  do  many  American  scientists  and  the 
universities  and  industries  that  employ 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  good  thing  that 
they  see  is  $26  billion  for  research  contracts 
over  the  next  five  years— if  Congress  au- 
thorizes it. 

Their  own  lobbying  would  likely  have 
been  sufficient,  but  approval  seems  more 
certain  if  no  one  can  say  that  Star  Wars  is 
dividing  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The 
pork  barrel  has  gone  international,  and  the 
contents  will  be  much  more  dangerous  than 
dams  and  inland  waterways. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  21, 

1985] 

The  Chickens  Will  Get  Away 

"You  strap  a  chicken  down  and  blow  it 
apart  with  shotguns,  and  say  shotguns  kill 
chickens.  But  that's  quite  different  from 
trying  to  kill  a  chicken  in  a  dense  forest 
when  it's  running  away." 

That's  how  Dr.  Roger  Hagengruber,  direc- 
tor of  systems  studies  at  Sandia  National 
Laboratory,  descril>ed  what  has  been  hap- 
pening, and  will  happen  more  and  more,  in 
testing  components  of  the  president's  "Star 
Wars"  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

To  retain  public  and  congressional  sup- 
port during  the  long  years  when  Star  Wars 
will  be  only  a  future  possibility,  developers 
of  the  SDI  are  being  asked  to  concentrate 
on  tests  of  elements  that  are  likely  to  show 
quick,  deceptively  impressive  results. 

Meanwhile,  in  Moscow,  word  is  being 
spread  about  Soviet  countermeasures  to 
Star  Wars.  The  talk  is  of  space  mines, 
dummy  missiles  and  special  coatings  on  real 
missiles  that  would  harmlessly  deflect  Star 
Wars'  radar  beams.  Some  of  those  things 
may  work,  and  few  American  scientists  talk 
anymore  about  the  "perfect"  defense  to 
which  Ronald  Reagan  still  alludes  occasion- 
ally. 

If  such  gimmicks  don't  do  the  Job,  there  is 
one  thing  that  will:  more  missiles.  The 
Kremlin  also  has  that  in  mind,  though  it 
probably  would  begrudge  the  cost. 

Facing  a  99-percent  perfect  SDI,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  target  100  warheads  on  each  of  the 
100  largest  American  cities.  As  the  tiny  (by 
present  standards)  Hiroshima  bomb  proved, 
the  one  missile  that  might  reach  each  tar- 
geted city  would  be  more  than  enough. 

In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  reality,  does  it 
greatly  matter  whether  "strapped-down 
chicken"  tests  lead  to  a  99-percent  or  a  79- 
percent  perfect  SDI— or  to  one  that  won't 
work  at  all? 

Whatever  the  number,  too  many  of  those 
chickens  in  the  woods  are  going  to  get  away. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Jan.  16, 

1986] 

Mat  Not  Be  Science  Fiction 

It  sounds  like  science  fiction:  powerful 

laser  beams  from  space  incinerating  cities. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  a  topic  of  science  fiction. 

But  a  study  by  R&D  Associates,  a  milltwy- 


oriented  think  tank,  warns  that  this  could 
be  one  consequence  of  President  Reagan's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

"Star  Wars"  would  rely  on  ImmenBely 
powerful  laser  beams  to  destroy  enemy  nu- 
clear warheads  in  the  air.  But  a  laser  is  not 
Inherently  defensive,  the  study  reminds, 
and  "a  laser  defense  system  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  ballistic-missile 
threat  can  also  destroy  the  enemy's  major 
cities  by  fire  ...  in  minutes.  Not  nuclear 
destruction,  but  Armageddon  all  the  same." 

The  authors  of  this  report  are  advocates 
of  a  strong  defense,  and  their  concern  was 
that  the  "enemy"  destroyed  could  be  the 
United  SUtes,  if  President  Reagan  went 
through  with  his  offers  to  share  Star  Wars 
technology  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if 
he  doesn't  share  it,  the  Soviets  might  catch 
on  and  make  it  themselves.  They  always 
have  done  so  in  the  past  when  the  United 
States  has  come  up  with  a  new  weapon. 

Just  one  more  reason  for  a  U.S.-Sovlet 
agreement  not  to  put  these  dangerous  (if 
they  work)  weapons  Ln  the  skies.  Maybe  it  is 
science  fiction  to  destroy  cities  by  laser.  But 
if  Stars  Wars  turns  out  not  to  be  science  fic- 
tion, this  nightmare  is  likely  to  be  real.  too. 


SUPPORT  FREEDOM  IN  NAMIBIA 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1986 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  [December 
19  last  year  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
a  12-member  Advisory  Committee  on  South 
Africa  to  recommend  measures  ttw  United 
States  can  take  to  encourage  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa  and  be  most  effective 
in  promoting  equal  rights  in  South  Africa  and 
ending  aparttieid. 

The  Namibian  Transitional  Government  of 
Nattonal  Unity  and  the  Multi-Party  Conference 
are  exercising  all  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment pending  genuine  independence  for  Na- 
mibia, which  since  1920  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  South  Africa. 

The  Namibia  TGNU  and  Multi-Party  Confer- 
ence support  the  U.S.  poltey  of  peaceful 
change  and  an  end  to  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  Indeed,  on  April  9  of  this  year  the  Na- 
mibian Natk>nal  Assembly  abolished  aparthekj 
de  iure  in  South  West  Africa/Namibia. 

In  order  to  support  PreskJent  Reagan's 
policy  of  U.S.  Government  support  for  internal 
pditk^al  groups  opposing  the  Soviet  expan- 
stonist  campaign  in  southern  Africa,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  following  "sense  of  Congress"  res- 
olutton  for  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

99tb  Congress,  2i>  Session 

H.  Res. 

In  the  House  op  Representatives 

Expressing  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Congress  for  those  working  for 
freedom  and  against  communism  in  South 
West  Africa/Namibia. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  expressed  U.S.  foreign  policy  as 
opposing  Soviet-backed  terrorist  campaigns 
to  subvert  or  seize  control  of  non-Soviet 
countries  and  territories  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  Central  America.  S.E. 
Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Afghanistan  and 
Southern  Africa; 
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Whereas  approximately  40,000  Cuban 
combat  soldiers  and  several  thousand  Soviet 
and  East  German  advisors  presently  occupy 
Angola  and  lend  support  to  the  Soviet- 
backed  terrorist  campaign  of  SWAPO 
(South  West  Africa  People's  Organization), 
operating  from  bases  in  southern  Angola,  to 
seize  control  of  Namibia  before  that  terri- 
tory can  achieve  internationally  acceptable 
independence; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly continues  to  designate  SWAPO  as 
the  "sole  and  authentic"  representative  of 
the  people  of  Namibia,  accord  SWAPO  per- 
manent observer  status  at  the  U.N.,  and  fi- 
nance SWAPO  propaganda  offices  and 
meetings  throughout  the  world,  while  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  various  Namibian  par- 
ties who  make  up  Nsinlbia's  Multi-Party 
Conference; 

Whereas  on  June  17, 1985.  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  voluntarily  and  as  a  result  of 
the  peaceful  negotiations  with  Namibia's 
political  leaders  of  the  Namibia  Multi-Party 
Conference,  effected  a  complete  transfer  of 
all  administrative  powers  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment that  were  previously  exercised  by 
the  Administrator-General  for  Namibia,  an 
official  appointed  by  South  Africa: 

Whereas  Namibia's  political  party  leaders 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Namibia 
immediately  esUbllshed  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Government  of  National  Unity  and 
Invited  all  political  parties.  Including 
SWAPO.  to  participate  In  exercising  the 
powers  of  local  self-government  enjoyed  for 
the  first  time  since  1884  by  the  people  of 
Namibia: 

Whereas  Namibia's  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  opposes  apartheid 
in  all  ite  forms  and  has  abolished  apartheid 
de  jure  in  Namibia; 

Whereas  SWAPO,  under  Soviet  direction, 
has  refused  to  cooperate  or  participate  In 
any  democratic  or  peaceful  process  leading 
to  Namibian  Independence: 

Whereas  historic  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
encouraged  and  aided  Indigenous  political 
groups  and  similar  organizations  in  develop- 
ing countries  which  seek  to  establish  non- 
Soviet  controlled  and  democratic  govern- 
ments; 

Whereas  Namibia's  Transitional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  and  the  various  po- 
litical parties  comprising  Namibia's  Multi- 
Party  Conference  represent  the  most  hope- 
ful, reasonable  and  constructive  avenue  to 
achieve  peace  In  South  West  Africa  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  United  SUtes; 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  should  continue  to 
pursue  serious  multi-lateral  initiatives 
aimed  at  achieving  removal  of  all  Cuban 
combat  troops  now  occupying  Angola,  clo- 
sure of  all  SWAPO  bases  In  southern 
Angola  and  impartiality  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  treatment  of  all  Namibian  political 
parties  wishing  to  appear  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and 

(2)  The  Department  of  SUte  should  im- 
medUtely  esUblish  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  all  political  parties  who  make  up  the  Na- 
mibia Multi-Party  Conference  and  Namibia 
Transitional  Government  of  National  Unity, 
and 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  Government  should 
implement  ite  support  for  Namibia's  Transi- 
tional Government  of  National  Unity  pend- 
ing a  negotiated  plan  for  internationally  ac- 
cepUble  independence  by— 

(a)  EsUblishing  an  interest  section  in 
Windhoek. 
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(b)  Dispatching  a  delegation  of  officials  to 
Windhoek  for  bilateral  talks. 

(c)  Including  Namibia  among  African  na- 
tions receiving  aid  from  the  U.S.  and  inter- 
natioiial  organizations  the  U.S.  supports. 

(d)  Establishing  Peace  Corps  representa- 
tion in  Namibia. 

(e)  Encouraging  VS.  private  Investment  in 
Namibia. 

(f)  Supporting  Namibia's  control  of  lU 
fishing  industry  by  requiring  other  nations 
to  adhere  to  generally  recognized  interna- 
tional rules  and  existing  agreemente. 

(g)  Inviting  all  Namibian  political  parties, 
including  Namibia's  Multi-Party  Conference 
and  SWAPO.  to  meet  In  an  all-parties  con- 
ference to  develop  a  censensus  on  the  time 
and  method  for  achieving  Independence  for 
Namibia  free  from  foreign  control. 


THE  RETURN  OP  DR.  8EU8S  TO 
SPRINGFIELD 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1986 

Mr.  BOUKND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hometown 
of  Springfiekj,  MA,  is  recognized  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  many  famous  people  and  things. 
It  was  in  Springfield  that  the  game  of  basket- 
ball was  created  and  the  first  American  auto- 
mobile assembled.  And,  as  far  as  notable 
people,  few  could  compare  with  the  creator  of 
the  Lorax,  Thidwick  the  big-hearted  moose, 
and  the  cat-in-the-hat;  the  wortd  renowned, 
and  beloved,  Dr.  Seuss. 

[>.  Seuss,  otherwise  known  as  Ted  Geisel, 
was  raised  in  Springfiekj,  and  even  though  he 
now  resktes  in  Callfomia  he  has  retained  a 
fondness  for  the  "City  of  Homes".  The  people 
of  Springfield  have  been  honored  to  have 
some  of  the  areas  of  the  their  city  depicted  in 
certain  of  his  stories,  and  the  other  day  he  re- 
turned to  Springfield  for  a  visit  and  to  take 
part  in  the  city's  ongoing  350th  anniversary 
celebration.  Today's  New  York  Times  carried 
an  artk:le  about  that  visit,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Atter  60  Years,  Dr.  Seoss  Goes  Home 

(By  Larry  Rohter) 

Sprinopield,  MASS.-May  20-Llke  the  Cat 
In  the  Hat,  Dr.  Seuss  came  back  today,  back 
to  the  schools,  libraries,  streete  and  parks  of 
this  New  England  factory  town  where  he 
was  bom  82  years  ago. 

Unlike  some  of  his  best-known  creations, 
though.  Dr.  Seuss  did  not  seem  to  have  mis- 
chief in  mind.  Instead,  his  was  a  sentimental 
visit  to  a  place  where,  as  he  put  It.  "I 
haven't  really  spent  any  time  in  60  years" 
but  where  he  and  his  family  are  fondly  re- 
membered by  three  generations  of  local  reai- 
dente  and  an  assortment  of  relatives  that 
until  today  he  wasn't  even  sure  he  had. 

Amid  all  the  testimonials,  and  receptions 
in  his  honor,  between  the  lunch  and  the 
dinner  with  city  officials  and  community 
leaders.  Dr.  Seuss  managed  to  find  time  to 
stop  and  take  another  look  at  Mulberry 
Street.  It  was  the  street  that  Inspired  the 
man  who  grew  up  here  as  Theodor  Geisel  to 
write  "And  to  Think  That  I  Saw  It  on  Mul- 
berry Street"  nearly  50  years  ago,  launching 
him  on  a  career  as  the  most  successful 
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author  of  children's  books  in  American  his- 
tory. 

"I  never  really  lived  on  Mulberry  Street," 
he  said  almost  apologetically.  "But  my 
mother  owned  a  piece  of  property  on  Mul- 
berry Street,  and  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
there." 

OtlTFOURING  OP  APTECTION 

As  Dr.  Seuss.  tanned,  bearded  and  white- 
haired,  pulled  up  in  a  small  bus  in  front  of 
the  medical  center  at  39  Mulberry  Street,  it 
was  as  if  he  had  never  left.  Dozens  of  excit- 
ed children  surged  toward  him.  waving 
copies  of  "Hop  on  Pop"  and  "Green  Eggs 
and  Ham"  and  shouting  "We  love  you.  Dr. 
Seuss!" 

Adults  were  a  bit  more  restrained  in  their 
outpouring  of  affection,  but  just  barely. 
Nurses  and  office  workers  began  to  emerge 
from  the  medical  center  to  seek  the  author's 
autograph,  and  a  group  of  teachers  quickly 
gathered  around  to  hug  and  congratulate 
him.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of  his  latest 
effort,  "You're  Only  Old  Once."  a  humor- 
ous book  about  adults  that  he  has  been  pro- 
moting. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  being  so  good  to 
the  kids,"  said  Gail  Watson,  a  librarian  from 
Chicopee.  Mass..  who  had  come  with  stu- 
dents from  the  Barry  School  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  idol. 

At  the  next  stop.  Simmer  Avenue  Elemen- 
tary School,  which  he  attended  as  a  child,  it 
%-as  more  of  the  same.  Students  and  teach- 
ers poured  onto  the  front  lawn,  decked  out 
in  outlandish  haberdashery  straight  from 
"The  500  Hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins" 
and  waving  slightly  misspelled  banners 
reading.  "Welcome  Home  Dr.  Suess." 

"Will  you  write  us  a  book?"  asked  one  boy 
as  Dr.  Suess  hugged  and  squeezed  the  chU- 
dren. 

SESSION  WITH  COWSTITUEHTS 

There  was  no  time  for  that,  but  Dr.  Seuss 
did  take  part  in  a  freewheeling  session  with 
the  constituency  that  has  provided  the  most 
avid  consumers  over  the  years  of  his  45 
books,  which  have  sold  over  100  million 
copies.  At  the  Springfield  City  Library,  sur- 
rounded by  images  of  Horton  the  Elephant. 
Yertle  the  Turtle  and  other  members  of  the 
Seuss  menagerie,  he  fielded  questions  from 
a  group  of  nine  children  ages  9  and  10.  dis- 
playing all  the  whimsical  humor  contained 
in  his  books. 

One  child  wanted  to  know  if  Dr.  Seuss  had 
ever  acted  like  any  of  his  characters.  "No. 
because  I  don't  want  to  get  put  in  jail."  he 
replied,  drawing  delighted  giggles. 

His  hobbies?  "Gardening  and  climbing 
Mount  Everest,  which  I  don't  do  very 
often." 

Why  do  his  animals  look  the  way  they  do? 
"I  can't  draw  too  well,  so  the  knees  keep 
slipping  down  and  the  elbows  keep  slipping 
up." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  he  told  them,  "All 
of  my  books  are  based  on  truth,  an  exagger- 
ated truth."  And  if  any  of  them  plan  to 
become  writers  or  artists,  he  advised,  "you 
can  get  help  from  teachers,  but  you  are 
going  to  have  learn  a  lot  by  yourself,  sitting 
alone  in  a  room." 

"He  was  very  exciting  and  nice."  Daniel 
Santana,  10  years  old.  said  afterward.  "I 
knew  he  would  have  glasses  and  white  hair, 
but  I  did  not  know  he  would  have  a  bow  tie 
and  beard." 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Dr.  Seuss  last 
visited  his  hometown,  and  that  was  for  the 
funeral  of  his  father.  For  years  he  has  lived 
in  La  JoUa,  Calif,  in  a  Spanish-style  ranch 
house  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
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equipped  with  a  studio  in  which  he  writes 
and  illustrates  his  books. 

But  the  University  of  Hartford,  just  down 
Interstate  91  from  here  in  Connecticut, 
awarded  him  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
last  weekend,  and  when  people  in  his  home- 
town, which  has  been  celebrating  its  3S0th 
anniversary  all  this  month,  heard  ".bout  the 
forthcoming  honor  some  months  ago,  they 
began  a  campaign  urging  him  to  pay  a  visit. 

In  the  end,  it  was  probably  not  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  Richard  E.  Neal  or  other  leading 
residents  that  turned  the  tide  and  brought 
him  here.  More  than  600  local  schoolchil- 
dren wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Seuss  asking  that 
he  visit,  including  Joel  Senez,  8.  who  now 
lives  in  Dr.  Seuss's  boyhood  home  at  74 
Fairfield  Street. 

Dr.  Seuss  stopped  by  to  visit  the  house 
and,  seated  in  his  boyhood  bedroom,  told 
Joel  and  his  younger  brother,  Aaron,  5, 
about  the  life  he  had  led  there  with  his 
mother,  Henrietta,  whose  maiden  name  he 
would  take  as  his  pen  name,  and  father. 
Theodor.  whose  responsibilities  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  included  the  local  zoo. 

There  were  no  tizzle-topped  tufted  mazur- 
kas, twiddling  umlauts  or  bee-watching  ab- 
saloms  at  the  Springfield  Zoo.  Dr.  Seuss  ad- 
mitted today.  But  he  recalled  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  place  for  a  boy  to  spend  his  time, 
sketching  the  rather  more  conventional 
beasts  that  did  live  there. 

"I  just  stopped  by  to  make  sure  you're 
taking  proper  care  of  the  house."  Dr.  Seuss 
told  the  Senez  boys  and  their  father. 
Ronald,  an  administrative  officer  with  the 
National  Guard,  before  departing. 

A  few  grinches  in  town  might  argue  that 
Dr.  Seuss  is  not  Springfield's  most  famous 
son,  that  the  honor  belongs  to  James  Nai- 
smith,  who  invented  basketball  here  nearly 
a  century  ago.  But  Dr.  Seuss's  legion  of 
local  fans  were  having  none  of  that  today. 

"And  to  think  that  we  saw  him  on  Mulber- 
ry Street,"  read  one  large  banner  displayed 
by  a  group  of  enthusiastic  schoolchildren. 
When  it  came  time  for  Dr.  Seuss  to  go  on 
his  way.  they  saluted  him  with  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  books:  "Thank  you,  thank 
you.  Sam-I-Am." 
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FRONT-LINE  SOLDIERS  DESERVE 
FULLY  TESTED  WEAPONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  an  opin- 
ion page  article  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
Charles  E.  Bennett.  A  senior  Member  both 
of  the  House  and  of  ttie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  well  as  the  dean  of  the  Florida 
delegation,  Charlie  Bennett  Is  an  authority 
on  military  subjects.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  his  views  on  this  critical  subject— the 
need  to  be  assured  that  today's  sophisticated 
weapons  actually  work  in  the  field  as  they  do 
in  the  laboratory.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  In 
this  Congress,  whether  hawk  or  dove  or 
somewhere  in  between,  who  wants  to  see 
American  soldiers  sent  into  battle  with  weap- 
ons that  fail. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  15. 
1986 

FaoifT-LiifE  Soldiers  Deservx  Fully  Tested 
Weapons 

By  Charles  E.  Bennett 

Dateline:  The  Mediterranean,  1987. 

Dawn  comes  to  the  American  entrench- 
ments astride  the  road  to  Tripoli.  The  men 
of  the  U.S.  82nd  Airborne  have  been  or- 
dered to  prevent  Libyan  reinforcements 
from  relieving  Col.  Muammar  Qadhafl's 
troops  besieged  in  the  capital. 

Cpl.  Allen  Jackson's  stomach  tightens  at 
the  sight  of  more  than  100  Libyan  T-72 
tanks  In  the  distance.  He  checks  to  see  If  his 
Dragon  antitank  missile  is  ready  to  fire. 
From  his  foxhole  he  scans  the  positions 
that  other  Dragon-armed  paratroopers  have 
prepared  in  the  rocky  ground. 

Several  Libyan  tanks  explode  in  the  dis- 
tance, hit  by  jeep-mounted  TOW  antitank 
missiles.  But  the  remaining  tanks  keep  ad- 
vancing. As  they  come  within  the  advertised 
1,000  yard  range  of  the  Dragon,  Cpl.  Jack- 
son alms  at  a  lead  T-72  and  fires.  Other 
paratroopers  do  the  same. 

The  DnSgons  blast  from  their  launch 
tubes.  Most  merely  dive  Into  the  desert 
floor.  Others  strike  the  tanks,  but  fall  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet-made  armor.  The 
Libyan  tanks  grind  forward,  toward  hun- 
dreds of  U.S.  paratroopers  now  armed  with 
nothing  but  rifles  and  grenades. 

Soldiers'  lives  and  possibly  American  In- 
terests, are  sacrificed  because  the  Dragon 
fails  to  perform  in  combat  as  it  did  in  the 
laboratory.  This  nightmare  could  become  a 
reality  if  the  U.S.  does  not  realistically  test 
Its  weapons. 

Conventional  wars  are  fought  by  exhaust- 
ed young  men  amid  the  chaos  and  smoke  of 
Inttle,  not  by  lab-coated  engineers  in  air- 
conditioned  computer  rooms.  Soldiers  fight 
with  weapons  they  have  carried  or  driven 
for  miles  through  the  rain  and  mud,  not 
with  simulation  software.  Yet  we  continue 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  sterile  comput- 
er simulations  to  determine  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  vehicles  and  the  lethality  of  our 
arms. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  mili- 
tary services  want  to  get  new  weapons  field- 
ed quickly.  The  contractors  want  to  see 
their  program  go  forward  with  as  little 
interruption  as  possible.  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress want  to  see  funding  flow  for  lx>th  of 
these  reasons,  and  also  they  represent  work- 
ers whose  jol)s  depend  on  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  all  well-meaning  people  dedicat- 
ed to  our  nation's  defense.  Yet  in  their  zeal 
to  maintain  a  program's  momentmn,  they 
can  lose  sight  of  the  bottom  line:  The  only 
way  to  determine  If  a  weapon  will  work  in 
combat  is  to  test  it  under  realistic  comtnt 
conditions. 

This  Is  only  simple  common  sense.  Howev- 
er, we  don't  do  it.  Col.  James  Burton,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pentagon's  Live-Fire  Test  Pro- 
gram, testified  earlier  this  year  l>efore  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  that 
"there  has  never  been  a  program  to  shoot 
real  Soviet  weapons  at  U.S.  vehicles  loaded 
with  the  dangerous  materials  they  have  to 
carry  in  combat." 

Unrealistic  weapons  testing  is  not  a  new 
problem.  U.S.  testing  has  been  Inadequate 
for  decades.  At  the  outset  of  World  War  II 
our  torpedoes  did  not  work.  In  Korea,  U.S. 
troops  found  that  their  bazooka  rounds 
Iwunced  off  enemy  tanks.  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East  our  planes  and  tanks  were 


found  to  be  excessively  flammable.  Men 
died  needlessly  In  those  conflicts. 

They  may  die  needlessly  in  the  future. 
The  Maverick  guided  missile,  the  Mark  46 
torpedo  and  the  Dragon  antitank  missile  are 
examples  of  weapons  our  armed  forces  rely 
on  to  perform  vital  com)>at  miaslons.  All 
three  might  perform  satisfactorily.  We 
simply  do  not  know  if  they  will  work  as  ad- 
vertised liecaiue  they  have  not  been  realisti- 
cally tested. 

Maverick  Is  the  primary  Air  Force  antiar- 
mor  weapon,  an  Important  element  of  U.S. 
air  power.  In  Maverick  tests  two  years  ago, 
personnel  from  the  Hughes  Corp.  monitored 
the  targeting  of  the  weapons,  and  told  the 
pilot  when  to  fire  at  targeU.  In  more  recent 
Maverick  tests,  pilots  were  told  of  the  pre- 
cise locations  of  their  targeU.  The  targets, 
of  course,  were  not  allowed  to  move.  The 
Mark  46  torpedo  Is  the  only  anti-submarine 
torpedo  used  by  our  surface  combatants, 
helicopters  and  aircraft.  If  this  one  weapon 
doesn't  work,  our  ability  to  maintain  control 
over  the  seas  would  be  In  question.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  Dragon  falling  In  combat 
have  already  been  illustrated  hypothetical- 
ly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dragon  is  the  Indi- 
vidual foot  soldier's  sole  means  of  killing^ 
tanks. 

All  this  palnto  a  bleak  picture.  But  there 
Is  hope  for  the  future.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  Initiated  some  limited  realistic 
testing  under  Col.  Burton's  Llve-Plre  Test 
Program.  Congress  should  carefully  nurture 
and  expand  that  program. 

The  rationale  for  Uve-flre  testing  Is 
simple.  Before  we  put  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  troops  we  should  ensure  that  it 
performs  Its  combat  mission,  not  that  It 
simply  meets  contract  specifications.  Our 
tests  should  replicate  combat  conditions  aa 
realistically  as  possible. 

This  means  firing  real  Soviet  weapons  at 
our  vehicles  configured  as  they  would  be  In 
combat.  To  test  our  munitions  and  missiles, 
we  should  have  real  soldiers  fire  real  rounds 
at  combat-loaded-targeto  of  enemy  manufac- 
ture. 

T*ie  first  round  of  Uve-flre  tests  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  proved  the  value 
of  realistic  testing.  It  was  learned  that,  al- 
though the  Bradley  meets  all  of  the  Army's 
technical  specifications.  It  is  far  more  vul- 
nerable than  need  be.  The  simulations  used 
to  predict  the  effects  of  hits  were  also  gross- 
ly Incorrect  60%  of  the  time. 

Fortunately,  we  learned  all  of  this  before 
men  were  urmecessarily  killed  in  combat. 
Unfortunately,  we  found  out  only  after  the 
taxpayers  had  bought  and  paid  for  more 
than  2,000  Bradleys. 

The  second  round  of  Bradley  tests  began 
with  a  disturbing  development.  Pentagon 
docimients  indicate  that  the  first  test  of  this 
round  may  have  been  manipulated.  If  true, 
the  ammunition  box  was  moved  from  its 
original  position,  where  It  would  have  been 
hit  In  the  tests,  and  replaced  with  a  water 
can.  This  matter  is  currently  under  investi- 
gation. Movement  of  the  ammo  box  would 
be  unacceptable  only  if  the  test  results 
would  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
switch. 

The  Bradley  tests  demonstrate  two  things. 
First,  Uve-flre  testing  should  be  required  for 
all  major  weapons  and  munitions  before  we 
sign  production  contracts.  Second,  such  test- 
ing should  be  overseen  by  an  Independent 
test  director.  That  director  must  have  the 
authority  and  the  resources  to  conduct  his 
own  tests  if  the  uniformed  services  refuse  to 
conduct  their  tests  realistlcaUy. 

American  soldiers  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  government  that  orders  them  Into 
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combat  will  provide  them  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  Next  week,  I  wiU 
try  to  amend  this  year's  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion bill  to  require  Uve-flre  testing  so  that 
our  government  keeps  Its  end  of  the  bar- 
gain. 


LET'S  STOP  PLAYINO  GAMES, 
MR.  GORBACHEV 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHioAii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  stop  playing  games. 
Why  is  he  inviting  diplomats  to  visit  Kiev  and 
the  area  near  Chernobyl  when  there  are  sci- 
entists available  to  do  the  same  job?  The 
safety  of  nuclear  facilities  is  no  laughing 
matter.  The  incident  at  Chernobyl  was  a  real 
tragedy.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  serious  and 
find  out  what  really  happended  at  Chernobyl. 
The  world  doesn't  need  another  nuclear  acci- 
dent 

Just  the  other  day,  Soviet  offk^ials  invited 
European  ambassadors  in  Moscow  to  visit 
Kiev  and  an  area  near  that  city  where  evacu- 
ees from  the  Chernobyl  area  are  Irving.  Mr. 
Gort)achev,  what  do  diplomats  know  about 
nuclear  accidents?  What  do  they  know  about 
radiatton  and  its  effecto  on  health  and  the  en- 
vironment? 

The  Soviet  offer  was  rejected.  European 
governments  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Kremlin  that  they  wanted  to  send  experts,  not 
ambassadors,  to  the  affected  area.  The  Euro- 
pean governments  wanted  their  experts  to 
visit  the  plant  itself,  not  just  Kiev  which  is  80 
miles  from  Chernobyl. 

If  the  Soviets  are  really  trying  to  clean  up 
their  image,  this  is  the  perfect  opportunity.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  should  invite  a  team  of  nuclear  ex- 
perts from  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Administration  to  visit  the  nuclear  plant.  He 
should  encourage  that  team  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  caused  that  disaster.  The  Soviet 
leader  should  share  the  findings  with  the 
world.  Accidents  like  the  one  at  Chernobyl 
must  not  happen  again. 

With  13  dead  and  hundreds  suffering  from 
radiation  sickness.  Mr.  GortMChev,  you  don't 
need  traditional  diplomats  to  visit  Kiev.  You 
need  a  team  of  real  experts. 


LOW-INCOME  ELDERLY  AND  DIS- 
ABLED MEDICAID  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1986  (H.R.  4882) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  the  Low  Income  Eklerty  and  Disabled 
Medicakj  Amendments  of  1986.  We  are  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  43  colleagues,  including  a  majority 
of  the  members  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  which  has  legislative 
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jurisdictkm  over  this  proposal.  In  addltton,  sev- 
eral members  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
are  among  the  coaponaors.  We  are  particular- 
ly pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Roybal,  the  commit- 
tee's ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Agirtg  Committea's  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-term  Care,  Mr. 
PEPf>ER,  have  joined  us  in  Introducing  this 
measure. 

Last  week  the  House  adopted  a  fiscal  year 
1987  Budget  Resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolutkm  337,  which  assumes  addittonal 
Medicakj  spending  of  $38  million  in  ttie  first 
year  for  a  low-inconrw  elderly  and  disabled  Ini- 
tiative. This  bill  is  that  initiative.  It  will  enable 
the  States,  with  Federal  assistance,  to  protect 
our  most  vulnerable  senior  and  disabled  citi- 
zens from  the  often  devastating  health  ex- 
penses they  now  face. 

This  legislation  gives  the  States  two  broad 
optk>ns  to  protect  their  low-income  elderly  arxl 
disabled  under  the  Medk:atd  Program.  First, 
they  could  offer  the  full  range  of  Medicakl 
coverage  to  the  elderiy  and  disabled  with  in- 
comes of  up  to  the  100  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level.  Or,  States  could  opt  for  a  more 
limited  approach  and  just  pay  for  Medicare 
cost-sharing  requirenients— the  part  A  deduct- 
ible and  coinsurance  and  the  part  B  premium, 
deductible,  and  coinsurance— for  elderly  and 
disabled  Medk»re  beneficiaries  whose  in- 
comes are  below  the  Federal  poverty  line.  In 
either  case.  States  wouM  receive  Federal 
Medicakl  matching  payments  for  their  expend- 
itures on  behalf  of  this  new  population. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY  AND  DISABLED  POOR 

Extension  of  Medicaid  coverage  to  poor  el- 
derly and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries  is 
clearly  a  pressing  priority  despite  limited  Fed- 
eral resources.  On  March  26,  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
testified  that  20  percent  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens—5  million  people— are  without  Medicaid 
or  private  insurance  to  supplement  their  Medi- 
care benefits.  These  beneficiaries,  relying  on 
Medicare  alone  to  finance  needed  health 
services,  are  among  the  sickest  and  poorest 
of  our  senior  and  disabled  citizens.  They  face 
substantial  out-of-pocket  costs  for  needed 
care  and  can  incur  devastating  financial  bur- 
dens when  illness  strikes. 

Medicare  covers  less  than  half  of  the  health 
expenses  of  the  elderiy  and  disabled  and  re- 
quires substantial  cost-sharing.  In  1986,  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  will  pay  $186  for  premiums 
for  part  6  coverage,  a  $492  deductible  for  the 
first  day  of  hospital  care,  and  a  physician  de- 
ductible of  $75  plus  20  percent  cost-sharing 
on  all  claims  and  extra  billing  if  the  physician 
does  not  take  assignment.  Medk^re  also  fails 
to  cover  many  servk:e8  that  the  elderly  and 
disabled  need.  Specifk»lly,  Medicare  does  not 
cover  prescription  drugs,  dental  care,  ex- 
tended nursing-home  care,  or  other  long-term 
care  sendees.  As  a  result,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  an  elderiy  person  with  a  moderate 
spell  of  illness  can  easily  exceed  $2,000.  This 
is  a  major  expense  for  anyone,  but  a  devas- 
tating financial  burden  for  the  neariy  4  millk)n 
elderiy  poor  stnjggling  to  live  on  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000  per  year. 
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health  needs  and  the  lowest  use  of  services.       In  order  to  exercise  this  option,  the  State 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEOtCAlO  COVERAGE 

MedicaicI,  the  Federal-State  program  ttiat 
purchases  basic  health  care  coverage  for  the 
poor,  provides  essential  assistance  to  about 
3.2  million  poor  elderly  and  3.1  million  dis- 
abled. It  supplements  Medicare  by  filling  in  the 
gaps  left  by  Medicare's  cost-sharing  require- 
ments arxj  by  providing  additional  benefits  to 
complement  Medicare's  coverage  of  acute 
care.  Medicaid  pays  Vne  Medicare  part  B  pre- 
mium as  well  as  the  part  A  and  B  cost-sharing 
and  deductibles  for  Medicare  beneficiaries.  In 
1982,  Medicaid  paid  ttie  Medicare  premiums 
for  9  percent  of  aged  Medicare  beneficiaries 
and  19  percent  of  disabled  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. Medicaid  also  covers  services  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicare,  including  prescription  doigs, 
dental  care,  and  nursir>g-home  care.  Many  frail 
and  low-income  elderly  and  disabled  need 
these  ser\-;~3s,  but  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them  directly. 

Medicaid  can  therefore  provide  valuable 
protection  for  the  poor  who  lack  ttie  ability  to 
pay  out-of-pocket  for  health  services  or  pur- 
chase private  supplemental  insurance  cover- 
age. Thirty  percent  of  the  poor  and  near-poor 
elderly  have  neither  Medicaid  nor  private  in- 
surance. 

The  problem  is  ttiat  Medicaid  does  not 
reach  all  low-income  elderly  and  disabled.  In 
fact,  only  36  percent  of  tfie  elderly  with  in- 
comes below  ttie  Federal  poverty  line  receive 
benefits  from  Mednakj  today.  An  estimated 
2.2  million  ekjerty  indivkJuals  with  incomes 
betow  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  ($4,979  in  1984)  are  not  covered.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  coverage  is  Feder- 
al Medicaid  eligibility  policy. 

Generally  speaking,  Medicaid  coverage  is 
not  available  to  a  poor  elderly  or  disabled  indi- 
vidual unless  he  or  she  is  receiving  cash 
assistance  under  ttie  Supplemental  Security 
Income  [SSI]  Program,  is  living  in  a  nursing 
home,  or  tias  very  high,  recurring  medical  ex- 
penses. The  maximum  income  for  eligibility  for 
Federal  SSI  benefits  in  1986  is  $356  per 
month  for  an  indivklual,  or  76  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  standard,  and  $524  for  a 
couple,  or  90  percent  of  poverty.  In  about  half 
ttie  States  ttie  Income  levei  for  eligibility  is 
somewhat  higher  because  ttie  State  supple- 
ments the  Federal  SSI  benefit  payment.  In 
about  30  States,  ekierty  and  disabled  poor 
who  are  not  receiving  cash  assistance  qualify 
for  Medicakj  under  optional  medically  needy 
coverage  or  under  special  provisions  allowing 
coverage  of  indivkJuais  in  nursing  homes. 

As  a  result  of  ttiese  complex  rules,  many  of 
ttie  poorest  eklerly  and  disabled  Medicare 
beneficiaries  receive  no  assistance  from  Med- 
icakj.  Illness  strikes  at  all  income  levels,  but 
ttie  financial  burden  of  illness  is  greatest  for 
ttiose  with  k>w  incomes.  Wtien  illness  strihas, 
they  must  choose  between  obtaining  care  or 
doing  wittxxjt  ottier  essential  servKes.  Too 
often  needed  care  is  foregone  tiecause  food 
and  stietter  must  take  priority.  The  poor  elder- 
ly and  disabled  wfio  are  not  eligible  for  SSI 
and  wtw  do  not  qualify  for  Medk»kj  coverage 
as  medKally  needy  could  receive  substantial 
assistance  from  having  Medk;akJ  pk:k  up  their 
Medicare  cost-sharing  obligatk>ns  and  offer 
them  the  protectkxi  ttiat  more  affluent  elderty 
and  dnabted  Medk»re  benefkaaries  obtain 
from  private  supplementary  insurance  plans. 

It  is  precisely  those  without  Medrcaid  and 
supplemental  coverage  that  have  the  greatest 
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health  needs  and  the  lowest  use  bf  servwes. 
The  Congressonal  Budget  Offk»  found  that 
the  ekierty  without  Medk^kl  or  supplementary 
private  insurance  were  both  older  and  sicker 
than  other  Medk»re  tienefk^iaries.  Yet,  despite 
their  greater  health  needs,  these  indivkiuals 
do  not  receive  care  at  rates  comparable  to 
ottiers.  Those  ekierly  with  Mednare  coverage 
only  are  13  percent  more  likely  to  have  fair  or 
poor  health  than  those  with  both  Medk^re 
and  supplementary  insurance,  but  they  re- 
ceive 35  percent  fewer  physician  visits  per 
capita,  29  percent  fewer  prescription  drugs, 
and  are  18  percent  less  likely  to  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital. 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Title  I.  Optional  Medicaid  Ck}verage  of  Elderiy 
and  Disabled 

Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to  extend 
MednakJ  coverage  to  elderiy  and  disabled  in- 
divkjuals  (1)  wtiose  resources  meet  ttie  stand- 
ards under  ttie  Supplemental  Security  Income 
[SSI]  Program  (or,  at  State  optk>n,  the  medi- 
cally needy  program);  and  (2)  wliose  income 
is  up  to  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
guidelines  ($447  per  month  for  an  indivklual, 
$603  for  a  couple). 

Ck)veiage  would  Include  the  full  range  of 
Medk:aid  benefits  offered  by  the  State  to  its 
cash  assistance  recipients,  including  payment 
of  Medicare  premiums  and  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  indivkJuals  eligible  for  both  pro- 
grams. (Using  the  option  created  in  title  II, 
States  could  limit  their  assistance  to  payment 
of  Medk^are  premiums  and  cost-sharing  only.) 

States  could  set  the  income  thresholds  at 
whatever  level  they  ctioose,  up  to  the  Federal 
poverty  level;  the  thresholds  would  have  to  be 
the  same  for  both  the  elderty  and  disabled. 

States  could  not  choose  as  between  the  el- 
derly or  disabled;  if  ttiey  opt  to  cover  one 
group,  ttiey  would  have  to  cover  the  other. 

In  order  to  exercise  this  option,  the  State 
would  have  to  extend  Medk:aid  coverage  to  at 
least  some  pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to 
age  1  (as  per  H.R.  4630).  The  income  thresh- 
okJs  established  for  the  aged  and  disabled 
could  tie  no  higher  than  those  for  ttie  preg- 
nant women  and  infants. 

Effective  July  1,  1987. 

Title  II.  Optional  (Coverage  of  Medicare  Premi- 
um and  Cost-sharing  for  Elderly  and  Disabled 

Allows  States,  at  their  optkin,  to  pay  the 
Medicare  premium  and  cost-sharing  obliga- 
tk>ns  of  elderiy  and  disabled  Medk:are  benefi- 
ciaries (1)  wtiose  resources  meet  SSI  stand- 
ards (or,  at  State  optkxi,  Mednakj  medially 
needy  standards),  and  (2)  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  Federal  pover- 
ty level. 

States  could  not  choose  as  between  elderiy 
and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries;  if  they 
opt  to  pay  ttie  cost-sharing  for  one  group, 
ttiey  woukj  have  to  do  so  for  the  other. 

States  could  set  Income  threshokls  at  any 
level  up  to  100  percent  of  poverty;  ttie  thresh- 
oMs  woukl  have  to  be  the  same  for  both  the 
ekjerty  and  disabled. 

MedKare  cost-stiaring  requirements  that 
woukJ  be  covered  under  this  optk>n  are  the 
part  A  (inpatient  hospital)  deductible  and  coin- 
surance and  skilled  nursing  facility  coinsur- 
ance, and  part  B  (physKian  sennces)  premi- 
um, deductible,  and  coinsurance. 
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In  order  to  exercise  this  optkHi,  the  State 
wouM  have  to  extend  Mediciud  coverage  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to  age  1  (as 
per  H.R.  4630).  The  income  thresholds  estab- 
lished for  the  elderty  and  disabled  could  be  no 
higher  than  ttiose  for  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants. 

EffectiveJuly  1,  1987. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatk>n  is  essential  to 
improving  the  health  coverage  available  to  the 
elderty  and  disabled  poor.  It  is  carefully  target- 
ed at  the  poorest  of  our  elderty  and  disabled 
citizens  and  thus  focuses  help  on  those  most 
in  need.  It  does  not  impose  any  new  burdens 
on  the  States,  but  instead  makes  Federal  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  those  States 
that  deckle  they  want  to  extend  protection  to 
more  of  their  elderty  and  disabled  citizens. 

Although  a  final  CBO  estimate  is  not  yet 
available,  we  anticipate  the  cost  will  be  ex- 
tremely modest— about  $38  million  in  the  first 
year.  The  House  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  resolution  allows  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  an  initiative,  and  if  ttie  conferees 
accept  the  House  position — as  vra  hope  ttiey 
will— we  would  expect  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  to  take  up  this  bill  and  re- 
lated Medicaid  legislation. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoHCRESsioiflu. 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  22,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Economic     Resources,     Competitiveness, 

and  Security  Economics  Sul>conimittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  effects 

of  legal  and  illegal  immigration  on  the 

U.S.  economy. 

2359  Raybum  Building 


JUNES 

9:80  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tnuisportatlon 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion    of    the    Public    Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  95-817). 

SI>-36« 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2331,  to  assure 
the  quality  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices and  post-hospital  services  fur- 
nished under  the  Medicare  program, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-215 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  expansion  of 
the  Pavilion  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  In  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-406 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
emment  Processes  SulKommlttee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  on  sUtistical 
policy  with  regard  to  older  Americans. 

8D-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKJommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Sulicom- 
mittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  on  sta- 
tistical  policy  with  regard  to  older 
Americans. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  fossU 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology. 

SD-192 

JUNE4 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte.  the  Judiciary,  and  certain  relat- 
ed agencies. 

■  8-146.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

8H-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1936,  to  provide 
for  certain  vessels  to  be  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
entitle  them  to  engage  In  domestic 
coastwise  trade. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-336 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  in  FDA  approv- 
al procedures  for  new  drugs. 

SEM30 
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JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2256,  to  remove 
certain  requlremenU  relating  to  reker- 
vations  of  funds  for  special  alternative 
instructional  programs  and  transition- 
al bilingual  educational  programs. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  tm- 
plemenUtlon   of   the   Public   Utility 
ReguUtory  Policies  Act  (P.L.  C5-617). 

8D-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 

JUNEO 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  clean  coal 
teclinology  development  and  strategies 
for  acid  rain  control. 

8D-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ozone  de- 
pletion, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  cli- 
mate change. 

8D-406 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal     technology     development    and 
strategies  for  acid  rain  control. 

8D-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

8D-192 
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JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ozone 
depletion,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Sul>committee 
To  resume  bverslght  hearings  on  alleged 
Department  of  Defense  subcontractor 
kickbacks. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  improve 
the  health  status  of  children. 

SD-430 


JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204.  to  permit 
the  use  of  park  entrance,  admission, 
and  recreation  use  fees  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  S.  2130.  to  preserve,  protect  and 
revitalize  the  National  Park  System. 

8D-866 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  830.  to  expand 
Indian  education  programs  to  include 
Native  Hawallans. 

8R-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Hum^ties  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  LatMr's  8ul>committee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  Uliteracy  In  America. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  16 

1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  8ut>- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
second  waste  repository  site  selection 
under  the   Department  of  Energy's 
Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management. 

SD-366 

JUNE  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1235  and  S.  2291, 
bills  to  promote  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient nuclear  licensing  and  regula- 
tion. 

8D-406 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
••■source  Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2065,  to  esUbllsh 
the  Columbia  Gorge  National  Scenic 

Area. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  525,  to  provide 
the  Secreury  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  authority  to  conduct  epi- 
demiological studies  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  In  places  of  employ- 
ment 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804.  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  Incentive  granU  to  SUtes  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  902,  to  esUb- 
llsh Federal  standards  for  gaming  ac- 
tivities on  Indian  lands. 

8D-106 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  a  Postal  Rate  Commission 
report  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  pre- 
ferred mail  rate. 

SE>-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
JUNE  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  general  aviation 
product  liability. 

^  SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 

impact  of  the  explosion  of  the  Soviet 

nuclear  powerplant  at  Chernobyl  on 

the  domestic  nuclear  industry. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
(PJ^  97-177). 

SR-428A 

JUNE  23 
2:00  p  jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  requests  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Office  of  Energy  Research 
and    the     Office     of    Environment, 
Health  and  Safety. 

SD-366 

JULY  25 
10:00  ajD. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  cfmsider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administration 
•    of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 
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JULY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Finance's   Subcommittee    on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412,  to  with- 
draw and  reserve  certain  public  lands. 

SD-366 

JULY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources' Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  on  work  and 
welfare  issues. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance's  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance Programs  on  work  and  welfare 
issues. 

SD-430 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1903,  and  a  relat- 
ed measure  to  improve  the  safe  oper- 
ations of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

SR-253 

JUNE  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SR-2S3 
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JULY  39 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  response 
for  home  health  care  services. 

SD-430 

JULY  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  private 
sector  initiatives  in  hmnan  services. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 


SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 


SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  12 
9:30  aan. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee        ' 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Hazardous    Materials   Transportation 
Act. 

SD-253 


986 


^ 


